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A.  IL  Qtk  AmiD  Bkadlet  Goucr,  M.A..  PR.D.  f 

Somettne  Cubcfd  Scholar  of  St  John's  Collcfe,  Oxfocd.    Engliah  Lector  in  thei  WwMhalta,  Ttmlbf  ot  . 
Uttivcrnty  of  Kiel,  1896-1905.  I 

ICLti  AtOOMOIf  ChaBLES  SWINBtTKNE.  f  — _^,.  _    -  >_ 

See  the  biogFRphical  article:  SwiMBUKiaE,  Alcxinon  Chaklxs.  \  "'■■■■"»  '<«■• 


lIKBli  Ammi  Damzq  MoisB,  M.A., U«.D.  _  _       ..         _    .  J 


Emetkm  Prof wwr  of  Hiitbry  at  Amhtrat  CoDefe.  Man.  Profeieor  at  Amheint^  WMi  Firtf. 
Colkfe.  1877-1908.  I     ■*™^- 

l&f»  Atnnnt  Evsurr  Stann,  M.A.,  D.  Sc.,  F.R.S.  f  Vasa  (Sm  a«wi. 

A.P.BL  AuuD.FAtux_BAun, M^.     _         ._  .  . /WmI  WoisM  ani  Witta 


Fkof CHOC  of  Textile  laduftriee  at  Bradford  Technical  CoOcce.  \  ■notetkam. 

LP.  B.^  AlCMIBALO  FlANX  BCCKX.  f 

CaiHain.  Roval  Field  ActiOery.    Author  of  IntrodueUm  t§  Ae  Bishry  tf  Tulki,  <  W«tlilM  ««*»— J— 
1740-1905;  Ac.  I 

L  P.  &  A.  F.  HirrcBisoN,  M.A.  j  m»^ii ...  ^»mm___ 

Sooetiine  Rector  of  the  High  School.  Stirliac.  -J^  WlllMt,  Sir  WmiMiL 

LP.L  Araixnt  Fbamcii  Lbach,  M.A.  r 

Barrlitcr-at4av,  Middle  Tettple.   Charity  ComniMioaer  for  Eajland  and  Walet.  I  Wnynflift,  WQUam; 
Femerly  AMittant>Secretnry  to  the  Board  of  Educatioa.    Fcwdw  of  Alt  Sottl«  1  vmiani  Af  Wwhmhmm 
CoHefe.  Oxford.  1874-1881.  Author  of  £»ffuJb  Sek^cU  ai  Ikt  RtformaHom;  Ac.        I  **""■"  ^^  wjmnaam. 


L  P.  P.  AunT  FftEOBMCK  POLLAKD,  M.A.,  F.R.HXST.S. 

FcHov  of  All  Soub  Collen,  Oxford.    PirofeMor  of  Enelidi  History  in  the  University 
of  London.    Assistant-Editor  of  the  Dktitmary  of  N(tti§ml  Btcpupky,  1899-1901.  * 
Author  of  Bmdmti  undv  Ikt  Proltchr.Stmtneii  Liit  «/  Tkmm»  Oimm*r\  Hmry 


Wahloffham,  Sir  fnadu; 
WWiarti  Gioifo; 
WolMp,  CudinL 


1I.C  Acmes  Kaxy  Cukks.  /v^i^ 

See  the  biosnphical  article:  ClskOp  Acmbs  M.  \  *M1M. 


LI.  AiVBiD  NxwTON,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biosnphical  article:  Nbwtoii.  ALrBBD. 


A.t.CL  ASIB0B  Pbilxiion  Colxxan,  M.A.,  Pe.D.,  F.R.S. 


Yoltnt;   WagtaO;    Waithr; 
WBX«ii«;  WoBVW-IM; 
WhMtoar;  WhilithiMt; 
Wlpon;  Woodeook; 
Woodpodnr;  Wrra; 
WiyDtck;  ZoftHOft. 


B0B  Pbilxiion  Colxxab,  M.A.,  Pe.D..  F.R.S.  f 

ftiifassor  of  Geology  in  the  University  oi  Toronto.    Geologist.  Bureau  of  Mines,  •{  ToktB  Ttrritoiy. 

Toronto,  1895-1910.  Aothor  of  Rtporfs  cf  fftr  Bnrran  rf  Mnut  1/  Onfafis.  t 

1%.  JOxmjR  Stmoxi.  /  VBkn  do  ritio-Adaa, 

See  the  biographical  article:  STilOin,ABTHUB.  \     OMBlBdo. 


llCL  AiAN  SmoixBtY  CoulCJB. 

Formerly  Assistant-Secfcti  , . 

Ornament  «s  Bmroptan  Silks;  Calalopu  vf  Tapestry, 

TextiUsimlkg  ViOtria and  Albert  Mmsetmi £. 


Formerly  Assistant-Secretary,  Board  of  Education.  South  Kensington.    Author  of  J  .„,.    ,,.,.,   ^_.i._._»._..  ^.^^  ^^ 

_...     -     .  ,£m4f»«rry.i^i<r«nd£to'*l<«i|  woBflnr  iiwtocatoiyoBdilrt 


llP^.         Aborbbt  SiiB  Pbincxx-Pattison,  M.A..  LL.D..D.CX.  f  .  . 

Professor  of  bogk  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  EdinburKh.    GifTord  J  Wthtr'S  Uv; 

Lecturer  in  the  univcraity  of  Aberdeen,  ton.    Fdlow  of  the  British  Academy.!  fpottL  dUMiW   (m  #a|l)« 

Author  ct  Mam's Pl0€9 inlke  Cosmos:  The PkdM^pkknl  XMdkals;  doc  I 

AiMB  voir  Obxlu.  f 

Formerly  Ptrofessor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  ZQrich.   Anther  of  Dai  Staatsrotkt  \  Vote, 
dsr  sdhf  laiM'n'/hiw  Eidgtnotstmsckafi,  I 

^  A  complete  last,  showing  all  individual  contributors,  appears  in  the  final  volume. 
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A.  W.  H.*         Artmuk  William  Holland.  / -__,  ,.  .  _-, 

Fonneriy  Scholar  ol  St  John's  College.  Oxford    Bacon  Scholar  ol  Gray's  Inn.  1900.  \  WHlllilM;  WIlM. 

A.  W.  Hb.         Rev.  Abthvr  Wollaston  Hutton.  r 

Rector  of  Bow  Church.  Cheapeide,  London.    Formerly  Librarian  of  the  National  J  — . ««.«jiaAi 

Ubcial  Oub.  Author  of  £«f«  0/  CanfiMf  Mamnimt.  Editor  of  Newman's  Imcs  of  Ou  1  *■•■•%  WIMM. 
Emilish  Saints  i  ttc  L 

A.  W.  B.  Alexander  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B.  f  _^^. 

Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Cmirt  of  Ccykm.   Editor  of  Bmcydopaeiia  tftke  Laws  \  Want* 
ofEmiUaid.  I. 

B.  B.  8.  Benjamin  Eu  Smitii,  A.M.  f 

Editor  of  the  Century  Diciumary,   Formerly  Inatmctor  in  Mathematics  at  Amherst  J  vnntiMiw  WIIHmb  Bwfalfet 
College.  Mass.,  and  in  Psychology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore.  |  *""■'•  *«»"■  wwiim. 

B.  H.fS.  B.  HECKSTALL-SMtTH.  f 

Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects.  Secretary  qf  the  Intrmatioiial  i 
Yacht  Racing  Union;  Secretary  of  the  Yacht  Rtfctng  Assocution.  Yachting  | 
Editor  of  Tke  Fidd.  I 

C.  BL  Sn  Chakles  Norton  Edgc^iIbe  Euot.  K.t.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D..  D.C.L. 

Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  University.  FormerUr  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
Oxford.  H.M.'s  Commissioner  and  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  British  East  Afnca 
Protectorate;  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar ;  Consul-Geneial  for  German 
East  Africa.  1900-1904. 

C  V  a  Charles  Francis  Atkinson  T 

Formeriy  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.    Captain.  1st  City  of  London  (Royal  \  WiU«MIII  CranCs  Camptim* 
FiMilim).   Author  oi  Tke  Wilderness  an4  Cold  Harbor.  I 

C.  F.  K.  Charles  Francis  Keart.  M.A.  f 

Trinity  Colte.  Cambridge.    Author  of  Tke  VOtngf  m  Western  ChristendamJ  Viklif. 
Norway  and  the  Norwegians;  &c  [^ 

C.  H.  Eft.  Carlton  Huntley  Hayes.  A.M.,  Ph.D.  f  vietor  m.  tad  IV  (PohesS- 

Wtant  Profcssjr  of  History  tnColnmbia  Univwrity.  New  Yoilc  City.    Member  J  vSoi^>«»ifv) 
of  the  American  Historical  Association.  (  ■imrmi  \ruwtttjf, 

G.  m  T.*  CRAWroRD  Howell  Toy,  A.M..  LL.D.  /  Wbdon,  Book  of;  • 

Stt  tte  biographical  article :  Toy.  Crawford  Howsli.  \  Wbdom  Utontuit. 

C.  K.  W.  Charles  Kingsley  Webster,  M.A* 

Fellow  of  King's  College.  Camlbridge.  Whew<in  Scholar.  1907. 

C.L.  K.  Charles  Letrbridge  Kingstord.  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.Soc.,  F.S.A. 

AaastanvSecretaty  to  the  Boent  of  Ed«ication.  Author  of  Life  of  Henry  V.  Editor 
of  CaronifUs  0f  London  and  Stow's  Smney  qf  Lomdcn, 


/  VlMtt*  !60BSmi  of. 


C  B.  B.  Charles  Raymond  Beasley,  M.A.,  D.Lrrr.f  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hisr.S. 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Univentfty  of  Birmingham.  Formerly  Fellow  of 
Merton  College.  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography. 
Lothian  Prizeman.  Oxford.  1889.  Lowell  Lecturer.  Boston,  1908.  Author  of 
Hewry  Ik^  Naeiiatori  Tke  Dawn  of  Modem  Ceopapkyi  Ac 

GL  W.  B*  Charles  Waxjcer  Robinson.  C.B.,  D.C.L.  . 

Major-General  (retired).   Assistant  Military  Secretary.  Headquarters  of  the  Army.  J  intoffl^ 
1890-1893.    Governor  and  Secretary.  Royal  Military  Hospital.  Chelsea,  1895- 
1898.   Author  of  StraUfy  of  tke  Peninsular  War;  ftc 

D.  B.  ■.  David  Binning  Monro,  M.A..  Litt.D. 


no  Binning  Monro,  M.A..  Litt.D.  /n,^.,  wui^^k  a«.«.« 

See  the  biographical  article:  Monro,  David  Binning.  •[  Won,  FnoorKB  AVgUH. 

r  VMMliL  Toonaao  L.  ias 
D.  P.  T.  Donald  Francs  Tovey.  1  wn^Mr*  iitii#ri>**«  liu  ^an^ 

Author  of  Essays  in  Uusical  Analysis:  comprising  Tke  Oassical  Concerto,  Tkei  ^TTJ:  f   f  j'S"^,^/ 
CoUberg  Variations,  and  analyses  of  many  other  classical  works.  I      »na  Cnttcai  API^ectoiion, 


[ 

{ 

I 


Wamkk»  Biehwd 

ehimpb  Barl  of; 
Warwiel^  Biehwd  RetiB^ 

fitflof; 
mnutUngtoH,  Biehird; 
Womifir,  John  Upton* 

Bariof; 
York,  Rkhard.  Dnkt  oL 


D.  0.  B.  David  Gmrgb  Hogarth,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolcan  Museum,  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  CoUegR.  Feltow 
of  the  British  Academy,  ^xcavated  at  PRpbos,  1888;  Naurratis,  1809  and  1903; 
Enhewtk  1904-1905;  Assiut.  1906-1907.  Director.  British  School  at  Athens, 
1897-1900.  Director,  CreUn  Exploration  Fund.  1899. 

D.  B.  David  Hannay. 

Formerly  BrUisb  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.    Author  of  Skort  History  of  tke  Royal' 
Nuey]  Life  of  BmUia  CasieUir;  Ac 

D.  B.  t.  DuKiNpiELD  Henry  Scott.  M.A..  Pn.D..  LL.D.,  P.R.S.  r 

Professor  of  BoUny.  Royal  College  of  Science.  London,  1885-1892.     Formerly  I  WBBMntoa.  WBItalB  CWWtofC 
President  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  and  of  the  Linnean  Society.    Author  J  w»""  -  ■■  "  ""^"^ 

of  Struehlrai  Botany;  Studies  m  Fostd  Botany;  i&c.  \ 

D.  BdA  David  Randall-Mahver,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  [ 

'"urstor  of  Egyptkn  Depanment.  Univondty  of  PcnnKytvania.   FormeHy  Woirester  A 
-der  in  Egyptology,  university  of  Oxford.   Author  of  Medieval  Rkodesia ;  &c.       t 


WtboR  CriSiol  Appreci^mm. 
Xiafhas; 

ZoftUIL 


vnitiiiiivi; 
ZmnilMAmffsL 
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TrMttColkfe,  CuBbffidfe.    iVofcMor  in  YorbMra  Unicttf  l*de|wii^fi»Collfe|i^'{  Z«lBA 
I. C*  EuiBsr  CuMOL  1I.D.,  F.R.C.S. 


r.iiL 


Surgeon  totbe Centrml  London  OphtbaUiuc  HMpitaf,  •ntTOMcaltiiigOphtlMbmc J  VisiOB;  Emn  of  Rtfracdm^ 
Surgeon  to  the  Miller  General  Hospiul.    Vice-Presulent  of  the  Ophthalmolosical  1      &c. 
Socfety.  Kaifhat  U  Rtfroction  9i  tk$  Ey9\9tc.  I 

"SSe  cSkJi,  Oirfitt  UctiBw  oo  HiMocy  in  the  Univenity  of  Sheffield.  {  WUBim  L  Mi  IL  •!  llaHr. 

I.CL&  Rnb*  Rsv.  EowASD  Comnx  BoTUR,  O^.B.j  M.A.»  DXiTT.  f 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey.  Bath.   Author  of  "  The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladiiw  "  \  WaddlOfc  Lukt. 

LCL&  Edmuhd  Clakence  Stcdman.  f^^....,-  .,^_  ^ ,,., 

S9  the  biographkal  article:  Stboman.  Edmund  Ci^ARimn.  -^  WWItHi;  4^  qimUptl 

Vllmlle;  Vlrataqr; 
.VomiMr.  C«ral; 
Waller,  Edmuod; 
WaUooos:  Uuratwo; 


t,  Q,  Enftmo  GossB,  tX.D. 

Sea  tha  Mographical  article:  Gosss.  Eomuhp.  ^^    ^ 

IMs,  ChtflM  Imnlah; 

Wenntrbiff^  GuBir;r>  . 
Wlatkn^  Chriitfao; 
Wwdiworth,  Dwotty. 

■L  li  EouAiD  Metek,  Pr.D.,  p.LnT.,  LL.D.  ...  .J  VoiopMiMSJiroMBti 


PkofeMor  of  Ancient' History  Vn  the  University  of  Berlin.   Author  of  CesckichlM  iesi  wl!!!?:  "t???* 
AUtrUuimti  CeukkkU  da  aiUM  Aegypltvi  DU  Jsraettkn  uud  tkrt  Nackbarsiimau.  I *"'*•»  xanagara. 

II. W.  Rkv.  Eowaso  Mewbqrk  Walkeb, M.A.  /xaaoDlMB  fin  «arA 

Felknr.  Scmor  Tutw  and  tiboviaa  ot  Qww'a  CoUcfe.  Oa(«d.  \  *""'"•■  ^"^  '«^'- 


I.  Oi,*  DMUiii  OwcK,  F.R.C.S.,  LL  D.,  D.Sc.  ,  „  _^ 

Coosalttng  Surgeon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital.  J  Wan; 
Great  Ornond  Street.  London.    Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Auffcor  of  ]  WUtlaw.. 
Jt  Manmai  9§  Anatmyfw  Semor  Siidtnlt. 


)ita!.f 
irofi 


I  OX  EuiABETH  O'Neill,  M.A.  (Mrs  H.  O.  CNerl).  /m*.- 

Fonacrly  University  Fellow  and  Jones  Fellow  of  the  Univenity  of  Manchester.       \  ^'^*^* 

eater.   Com*  I  ^ 
isbon  Royal  | 


&  ft,  EOGAS  Prestacb.  ,  «,^,-     -,„. 

^pttM  Uctorer  in  Pbrtugueic  Utecature  in  the  ITnlveratar  of  MMKhester.   Com^jy^^^^^*^* 
mendador.  Portuguese  Order  of  S.  Thiago.  CorresfnodinfMaaibardf  Lisbon  Royal  1  Viail«»  AntODto. 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Uiboa  Gecfraphical  Sooetyt  m, 

R  F.  W.  Everett  PEprERMBU.  WRBSLtt,  AM,  r 

Runiarty  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Intemstlooal  Law,  Amarioan  Bar  I  uriiMfA*  iw»ui  /.v  ^mA 

A««nrutMMi.  mH  Atkor  Midter  CmmiMfeiu-     Author  a£  Dtmut  IVthMUr^  MaiUwm'i  ">«">ia^  MMOOm  VM  fOnf, 


Associatiott.  and  other  aiuiMat  Conniisrioaa.   Author  of  Damd  W^Uer^  Modtm' 
Lam  tf  Carrursi  (Fofrt  and  lk$  Tariff, 


LRL  8n  Edwin  Rat  Lankester.  K-CB^  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D..  D.C.L. 

Hon.  Fallow  of  Exeter  CollMa,  Qbcfood.   PTasldenl  of  the  British  Aasbeiatioa, 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  University  College.  London. 
I8l4-l9f0i    Linacre  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Oitford.  1891-ia^.  • 
Director  ol  the  Natural  History  Depaitmentn  of  the  British  Moseiim.  ka98«l9«7 
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Lt,  ]SuBu  Tfunaov,  A.M.,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.  r 

Inventor  of  blcctric  Welding.    Electrician  to  the  Thomson-Houston  and  Central  i 

Electric  Companies.    Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mechanics.  Central  H^gh  School,  -i,  WrUIbr:  Elahiu  *    T\ 
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BIERIGK  CORKWAUIS  CONYVSAtE,  M.A..  D.TH.  f 

Fdbnr  of  the  British  Academy.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Unirttftity  CoUcge.  ORtafd.-f  «k. 
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nose  C^kfe.    Formerly  Censor.  Student.  Tutor  and  Librarian  of  Chriat  Church.  J  Wattm  8f^l^ 
Fbrd'a  Lecturer.  i5Ofr«i907*    Fallow  of  the  British  Acadci^y.    Author  of  Mono- 1 
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Frederick  Wedmore.  /whUUer 
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Frederick  William  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  f  Votaiio'  WottiMlli* 
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George  Herbert  Carpenter.  (m»mm  «-  a-w\. 
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George  James  Turner.  r 
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George  Walter  Prothero,  M.A.,  LrrT.D.,  LL.D.  . 
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Director  of  (British)  Navml  Education.  Hon.  FeHow  of  Kinifs  College.  Cambridge. 
Professor  of  Mechanism  and  Applied  Mechanics  in  the  Umvcrsity  01  Caataridge, 
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OHM  Ambrose  Flkmimc,  M.A..  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Pender  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  University  of  London.  Fellov  of 
University  College.  London.  Formeriy  Fellow  of  St  lohn's  College,  Camliridget 
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OHN  Allen  Howe. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Muaeun  of  Pnctkal  Geology,  Loodoa.  Author  of 
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AMES  BaETLETT. 

Lecturer  on  Construction.  Architecture.  Sanitation,  Quantities,  &c.,  at  King's 
College,  London.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Architects.  Member  of  the  lutitute  of 
Junior  fingineen. 

OHN  BUKXOtCRS. 

See  the  biographical  article:  BuBlOUCBS.  John. 

ULins  Emu.  Olson,  B.L. 

Professor  pf  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literature  at  the  Univcrnty  ^  Witconsb. 
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AMES  Gaiednkr,  C.B..  ULD. 

See  the  biographical  article:' Gaiepnbr.  James. 

osEPH  0.  HoKNEX,  A.M.I.Mecr.E. 

Author  of  Plating  and  Boiler  Making;  Practical  Metal  Tmndnii  Ac 
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OHN  Geoxge  Robeetson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
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SxB  Tames  Geoxge  Scott,  1C.C.I.E. 

buperintendent  and  Political  Oflker,  Sottthtn  Shaa  States.  Author  of  ^Mfma: 
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OHN.  Henxy  Freese.  M.A. 
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Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  1886-189$.  Director 
of  the  Fiuwilliam  Museum.  Cambridge.  1889-1802.  Art  Director  of  the  South 
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Rev.  John  James  Lias,  M.A. 
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Ward*  WnDuH  Gaarga. 
•[  Wol&am  van  BNtaBbaeb. 
ValitlBaiy  SeiiBat  (ia  for^ 


Toieoiltab 


OHN  Muix,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  President  of  the  Sierra 
Club  and  the  American  Alpine  Club.  Viuted  the  Arctic  regions  on  the  United 
Sutea  steamer  "  Corwin  "  in  search  of  the  De  Long  expedition.  Author  of  The 
Mountains  of  Calif omia ;  Our  HaHonal  Parks ;  Ac 

QRN  3IILLEB  GbAY  (1850-1804). 

Art  Critic.   CuFstor  of  the  Scottish  Natiooal  Portiait  Gallefy,  1884-1894.  Author^  WDkto^  Sir  Dafll. 
of  Daoid  SeoU,  R.SA.;  James  and  WiUiam  Tassie. 


OHN  MoBBS  Tones.  M.A. 

Professor  of  Welsh  at  the  University  Cdllege  of  North  Walea.  Bang( 

(h  FeUow  of  Jestts  College.  Moid.    Author  of  The  SiuciSarium  im  WeUi\ 


inger.    Ponnerly 


OHN  Malcolm  Mitchell. 

Sonetime  Scholar  of  Queer.  •  CoHege,  Oxford.    Lecturer  In  Classics,  Eaat  Loodoii 
College  (UnivenkyofLoMloB).   Joint-editor  of  GTOM*siNslsry^^< 


( 

J  Wales: 

{ 


Lanfuagjt, 


Bad 


{hi  pan). 


l.f.B. 

I.W. 

I.Wiu 

I.W.Q. 
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J.  1 L  Joseph  Sbiex4>  Nxcbolson,  M.A.,  ScD.  f 

ProfesMr  of  Political  Eoooomy  at  Edlnbuf]^  Univcnity.    Fellow  of  the  British  1  WafM; 
Acaileaiy.     Author  of  PriuctpUt  tjf  PtUUcal  Economy;  Money  o»d  Monetary  \  Jfff^K^ 

J.  1ft  Jambs  Smrb  Rem,  M.A..  LL.M.,  Lm.D.,  LL.D.  f 

IHufaawi  of  Ancient  Histoiy  ia  the  UoiTenitr  of  Caaibridge  and  FeUow  and  Tutor  J  m.^,i^^,     m   n...  .  «n . 

of  GooviUe  and  Caiua  CoUeie.    Hon.  Fellow.  formeriyT^llow  and  Lecturer,  of  1  w|1t6lltaeB»  DiDltl iBtrt. 
ChfMfc'aCoUefe.   Editorof  Cioero'eitcadMnM;I^itMfc«lui:ftc.  I 

JLt.*  Rsv.  John  T^ltobo.  fWasky  iPamiiy); 

MMkvn  Methodist  Connenonal  Editor.     Editor  of  the  Wtsleyom  MetkcdistJ  yt^m  Jnhn* 
Mavmne  and  the  Lm^ra  Qnarterly  Reoiew,    Author  U  Life  of  John  WesUyA  ZtTV.^L 
Lift  of  CkarUsWeiky iioc.  '   I"'-"— —  "^^ 


J.  T.  In  JOHK  Thomas  Bkalby 

loiat^Mthor  of  Stai 
MagoMiMe.   Translator  of  Svea 


Jqiat^iithor_or  Stanford's  Eatf^Ar.    Fonneriy  Editor  of  the  ScoUisk  Ceographiad' 

Hedia's  7Va«g&  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  ribeti  &c. 


1.  T.  C  Joseph  Thomas  Cunningham.  MA.,  fZS. 


Vkdlflilr:  GemnmeHi  (m  foH) ; 
VsliB  (in  ptrii; 
VoloidB:  Cooernment  Gn  for/); 
VfBlkm:  Gooentmeia  (m  pari^; 
WaiiBw:  Poland  (m  parti; 
Ttkotak  (til  paH); 
Tsolseiik  isn  paki. 


CPH  Thomas  Cunningham.  M.A.,  FXS.  r 

Lecturer  on  Zoology  at  the  South-western  Polytechnic,  London.   Formerly  FcUow  I 
cC  IMversitY  Coirege.  Oxford,  and  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  thel  Vmtstalt 
University  of  Edinburgh.    Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Biological  Association.  I 

James  Vebnon  Babtlet.  M.A.,  D.D.  ( 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Mansfield  College.  Qxfoid.   Author  of  The  Apostolic  \  ViliBt,  Altauidn  R. 

Jambs  Wiluams,  M.A..  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  f  Wamnfy;  Walir  BlglitB; 

AH  SoiAi  Reader  in  Roman  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Lincoln  \  ^|j|  {Xmw)  : 
CoUegg'   Barrister-at-Law  of  Linoola't  Ian.   Author  of  Low  i/  the  UnteersUus ;  &c.  \  y^m^n  I  Early  Lam)  *  WllL 

Jmos  Wbubausen,  D.D.  /  WMikAWaii  Hm  s^Mm/s 

See  the  bk)graphical  article:  Wbllhausbn.  Jouus.  \  *«»•"»  ^^  r^h 

JoBH  Walteb  Gbegoby,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  f 

Piufeasui  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Piufessoi  of  Geology  and  J  VletoriB:  Geology; 
Mineraloffy  in  the  University  of  Melbourne.  1900-1904.   Author  of  The  Dead  Heart  ]  Westam  AastnUB:  Geology, 

J.  W.  Hk  Jambs  Wycuptb  Heaoiam,  M.A. 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.    Fomeriy 

Fellow  oTKing's  Colleee.  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  History  at  ^  WMtkOlS^  LllM|. 

Queen's  Cdl^,  London.    Author  of  Bismarck  and  Ike  Foundation  oj  the  German 

Empiroi  Ac 

ft  6.  Kabl  Fkibobich  Geioneb,  Ph.D.  j  w  _^  . ..   „ ^._ 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philok)gy  in  the  University  of  MarbuiK  1  «tlM-AVill»;  ZMMStV. 
Author  of  VWswAsSmdiM;  Ac.  ^ 

ft  ft  I.  KlNCSLEY  GABLAND  JAYNE.  /v  »t^     -  .,   ..        . 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Wadham  College.  Oxford.    Matthew  Arnold  Priacman.  1903. 1  Xafwr,  FIUMIMO  W. 
Author  of  Vasco  da  Gatna  and  kis  Successors,  ^ 

ft  ft  Kaihieen  Schueswceb.  r  ^''•5  ^'•>'  VhUMl; 

Editor  of  The  Portfolio  of  Musical  Arckaedogy,   Author  of  The  JnstrumenU  9fthe\  ViDd  IBstniflMBis; 
Orchestra.  I  Xylophone. 

L  Cmntt  Lttnow,  Litt.D.,  D.Pb.,  F.R.G.S. 

Chasaberiain  of  H.M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  King  of  Bohemia.   Hon.  Member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.    Member  of  the  Bohemian  Academy.  &c.    Author ' 
of  Bohemia:  a  Historical  Sketch;  The  Historians  of  Bekemia  Olchester  Lecture. 
Oifavd.  1904) ;  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Hus ;  &c 


ilikB»Joha. 


I      LDi*  Loun  Duchesne.  iriiM^t  n  /p.^.\ 

See  Che  bwgrap^  artkle:  DucBBSNB.  Louis  M.O.  yik^  trlL  {Popu),  , 

LF.Vrf-8.        Lbvbsoh  Fbanob  VBBNOM-HABCOtntT,  M. A.,  M.INST.C.E.  (1830-1907).  f 

Pkuitiwr  of  Civ3  Eiwineeriag  at  University  College.  London.  i8to-i90«.   Author  of  J  ^  . 
JUscrr  and  Omehi  Harhome  and  Doche;  GaiT Engineering  as  appmed  m  Cmo  |  WSir. 

L 1.  ft  Lbonabo  Jambs  Spbmceb,  M. A.  f  S!^J?'.  JSJJL.. 

AmislMtt  in  the  Department  of  Miaeralogy.  British  Museum.   Formeriy  Scholar  of  J  WBVtOlts;  WlOsmlte; 
Sidney  Sussex  Cdllefe.  Cambridge.  andHarkneas  Scholar.    Editor  of  the  Mimera-\  Wlthsrito;  WoDBStOBlts; 
i^gtaf  Matatine.  [  ZsoDtis;  Zoilits. 

L  ft  F.  Lewis  Ricbabd  Fabnbix,  M.A.,  Lm.D.  f 

Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Exeter  College.  Oxford.  Uniiwnhy  Lecturer  in  Claaskal  J  »mm 


Archaeolagyi  aad  Wilde  Lecturer  la  Compaimtive  Religioa.    Author  of  Cults 
GntkStAiBeduHon^ttditjion, 

L?.*  Luia  VniABi. 

Italian  ForeigB  OflBoe  (Emigration  Department).  Formeriy  Newspaper  Corre- 
spondent  in  the  East  of  Europe.  Italian  Vice-Coosul  in  New  Orlcani^  190^:  Phila- 
odpliia,  1907 ;  and  Boston,  1907-1910,  Author  of  ItaUan  Life  m  Town  and  Country : 


Vietor 


xfi 

L.W. 

■.A.B. 

■.Bt. 

ILBr. 
H.& 

■.Oik 
■.B.8. 


H.  W.  T. 


P.A.K. 


P.C.H. 

P.GL 

P.G.B 

p.aK. 

P.S. 

P  VL 
ILA.W. 

ILC.D. 


ILO. 
R.  0.  M. 
ILH«. 


R*  *•  n* 
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LUCICH  WOIT.  f 

Vioe-Presifdent.  formaly  President,  of^the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  EngUnd.i 


Joint-editor  of  the  BMtotkua  Anf^judaica. 

Lady  Broome  (Maky  Anne  Brooue). 

Author  of  Station  Life  in  New  Zealand;  Stones  About;  Colontal  Memories;  &c. 

Malcolu  Bell. 

Author  of  P«»lef  PJafr;  Sir  B.  Burm-J&ius:  a  Record  and 

Margaret  Bryant. 

Rt.  Rsv.  Mandell  Creicbton.  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biogra|riUcal  article:  Crbxgbtom»  Mandbll. 

MoRiTZ  Cantor,  Ph.D. 
Honorary  Professor  ( 
the  German  Empire.   Author  of  VorUsungtn  Ober  die  Cesckicktg  der  MtUke^iattk ;  doe. 

Marion  H.  Spielmann.  F.S.A. 

Formerty  Editor  of  the  Maiatine  of  Art.    Member  of  Fine  Art  Committee  of  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  Brussels.  Paris,  Buenos  Aires.  Rome,  and  the  Franco-British . 
Exhibition.  London.    Author  of  History  of  *'  Punch  ";    British  Portrait  Patnttng 
to  the  opening  of  the  igth  Century;    Works  of  C.  F.  WatU^  RMi  Brittsh  Sculpture 
Md  Sculptors  of  To-Day;  HenrieUe  Ronner;  &c 

Northcote  Whttridce  Tboicas,  M.A. 

Government  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nigeria.    Corresponding  Member  of  the , 
Soci^t6  d' Anthropologic  de  Paris.    Author  ol  Thought  Transference;   Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Australia;  &c. 


{  Wettora  AostnBa:  HiOory. 

I  W«tli,  Georg*  fMMielE. 
}  VlisU:  The  ViriU  Letend. 

\WaU»iiiM. 


Honorary  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.    Hofrat  oC  1  Vitte*  RUKOil* 


VUdimlr:  (ktemmaU  (tn  farf) ; 
Volga  (in  par^; 
Vologda:  Covmtmeni  {in  part) ; 
Vfftlka:  C&temment  {im  part); 
Warsaw:  Poland  (in  ^1); 
Yakutsk  {in  part); 
^  YeiUsailk  (m  part). 

Demonstrator  m  Com-  J  Zoolocical  GardoBS; 
parative  Anatomy  and   Assistant  to  Linacre   Professor  at  Oxford.   1888-1891. 1  ZoolMieal  HODMHelattm 
Author  o(  Outlines  of  Biology;  &c«  I       ^^ 

fW. 


Prince  Peter  Alexeivitch  Rropotkin. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Kropotiun,  Prince  P.  A. 


Peter  Chalmers  Mitchell.  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.Z.S.f  F.R.S. 
Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of~London.    University  Dcm< 


Wanton,  Emile; 
Wood-OBgraving  {in  paril. 


Wook; 

Werwolf  {in  pari); 
Witehonft 


Peter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lrrr.D. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  Univernty .  X. 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philology.  Formerly  Secreury  of  the  Cambridge  Philo-  |  Y. 
logical  Society.   Author  of  Manual  of  Comparatite  Philology, 


Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Hamerton.  Pbilif  Gilbert. 


IZ. 

{  Wood-OBgravlBg  {in  Pari)* 


Paul  George  Konodv.  r 

Art  Critic  of  The  Observer  and  The  DaUy  MaU,    Formcriy  Editor  of  The  Artist,  i  WattOBB,  ABtolBO. 
Author  of  The  Art  of  Walter  Crane;   Vetasguea,  Life  and  Work;  &c.  [ 

Philip  Schidrowitz,  Ph.D.,  F.CS.  r 

Member  of  the  Council.  Institute  of  Brewing;    Member  of  the  Committee  of  the     WhlskyS 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry.    Author  of  numerous  articles  on  the  Chemistry  and '  WIBm* 
Technology  of  Brewing.  Dtstilllng;  &c  { 


/  VlUagt  CommuBltisa; 
IVUIOBago. 


YOBMB^ 


Paul  Vinograoofp,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article;  Vxnocradofp,  Paul. 

Colonel  Robert  Alexander  Wahab,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  CLE. 

Formerly  H.M.  Commissioner,  Aden  Boundary  Delimitation.    Served  with 
Expeditionary  Force,  1897-1898.  and  on  the  Anglo-Russian  Boundary  CommisMon. 
Pamirs,  1895. 

ROMESR  Chunder  Dutt,  CLE.  (X84&-1909). 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature;   Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Middle  Temple.    Formerly  Revenue  Minister  of  Baroda  State,  •{  Vld|Wagar,  Iswar  Chaildim. 

and  Prime  Minister  of  Baroda  Sute.    Author  of  Economic  History  of  India  in  the 

Victorian  Agit,  J83Z-1900;  &c. 


ath  Tirah  I 
mmisMon.  I 


Richard  GArnett.  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  GarhbTT.  Richard. 

Reginald  Godfrey  Marsden. 
Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple. 

Sn  Reginald  Hennell,  D.S.O.,  C.V.O. 


I  WakftOold.  Rdward  Gibbon. 


Colonel  in  the  Indian  Army  (retired).  Lieutenant  of  the  King's  Body-Ouard  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  Served  in  the  Abyssinian  Expedition.  1867-68:  Afghan 
War.  1879-80;  Burmah  Campaign.  1886-87.  Author  of  History  of  the  Yeomen  of 
Ike  Guard,  148S-1904;  &c. 


I  Wreck  (in  part). 

r 

Teomen  ot  the  Gnard. 


Ronald  John  McNeill,  M.A.  f 

Christ  Church.  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn.   Formeriy  Editbr  of  the  <  WeOtWOrth  (FamUy). 
St  James' sCautU  {.London).  \  ^ 
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•  •• 

XUI 


s.K.a 


S.L* 


s.Lr. 


&■■.* 


B.&B. 


B.r.f^ 


a.i.c. 

S.W.F.& 
1A.C. 


T.Ai 


T.A. 

T. 


A.CL 


Sot  ROBEXT  KSNNAWAY  DoUGLAS. 

Formerly  IVofe«oroCChiiiefe,  KIng't  College.  Loodoo.  Keeper  of  Orieoul  Printed 
Books  and  MSS.  at  the  Britiih  Moaeam.  18^-1907.  Member  oC  the  Chineee 
Conenlar  Service.  i8s8-i86>s.  Author  oC  Tht  LoMguaet  and  Xiterolarc  of  Ckina; 
Bmnp*  and  tk€  Far  Eaa;  &c 


RicBAKD  LvDExxEX,  F.ILS.,  F.G.S^>  F.Z.S. 

Member  of  the  btafF  of  the  Geolosical  Survey  of  India.  1874-1882.  Author  of 
Catahgne  cf  Fossil  Mammais^  Reptues  and  Birds  in  Ike  Brilisk  iiusfnm;  The  Dur 
^aULandsi  TkoComoAtHMals  of  Africa;  &c. 

Reodtaid  Lahx  Pools,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Uniyeryicy  of  Oxford  and  Fellow  of  Mafdalen  College. 
FcUmr  of  the  British  Academy.  Edit'or  of  the  Enf^isk  Historical  Rniev.  Aathor 
of  Wydiffs  and  maoementsfor  Rtformi  Ac 


{ 


Wada^  Sir  Thomai  F. 

Vbttdn;  Veto; 
Wabnt  imfarOi 
Wator-Deer;  WeiMl; 
Whale  {in  parO\ 
WtaaMlshay;  Wotf  (mi  part); 
Womtet;  Zebra  (in  par()\ 
Zoolofleal  Obtilbottoo. 


WiiliSi  (m  part). 


Rev.  RoBEST  Munro,3.Dm  F.S.A.  (Soot.) 
Barclay  Maiise»01d  KUpatrick,  N.  B. 


{ 


VKrUM  F9rti. 


RosEiT  NiSBEt  Bain  (d.  1009). 

Aflsiataat  Ubiarian,  Britnh  Mumuh,  1883-1909^  Aathcr  «f  Scandinaoia:  Ot* 
FoKHcal  History  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  15 13-1900;  The  First  RomamiPSt 
i6t3-i72$;  Slavonic  Europe:  the  Folitical  History  of  Poland  and  Russia  from 
t4Sotoi796;  fte. 


PbenA  Sfiebs,  F.S.A..  F.RXB.A* 

Fenneriy  Master  of  the  Architectural  SchM.  Royal  Academy,  London.  Put 
Piresident  of  the  Architectural  Association.  Associate  and  Fellow  of  Kine's  College, 
London.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Editor  of  Per 
History  of  Arckiteaure.   Author  of  Ardritectnre:  East  and  West',  &c 


•ergussons 


{ 


Vladimir,  St; 
VotalBtiqrt  Artaaiy 
Vatoni»w  (Family); 
Vorounartj,  Hlbally; 
Wanqvbt,  QIaf  ; 
Wweltayl,  Baroil; 
WidopoisU,  Atobandar; 
WJtowt; 

Wladlalaos  L-IV.  aC  FiAod. 
Zamoyakl,  Jan; 
ZoIkleirsld»  Stanidaiia; 
Zrinyl,  Count  (1509-1566); 
ZrinyU  Coiml  (1620-1664). 

VOla;. 
Window. 


ROBCBT  SmiOVX  CONWAT,  M.A.,  D.LlTT. 

FnifiiiiM  of  Latin  and  lndo>Eufx>pean  Philology  in  the  UniverMty  of  Manchester,  j  VoheL 
Formerly  Professor  of  Latin  in  Univcnity  CoUeze.  Cardiff:  and  Fellow  of  ConviUe  1  '"**^ 
and  Caiua  College,  Cambridge.  Authoi  61  Tkeltalic  Dialects.  K 


J 


ROBCBT  WnxiAM  Fredexick  Hakuson. 

Barrisfer'At-La w,  I  nner  Temple.  Assiitant  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  London 


.{ 


vioniL 


Stahixt  Aktrux  Cook. 

Lecturer  In  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  and  formeriy  Fellow.  Gonville  and  Caius  College. 

•  Camhfidfe.    Editqr  for  the  RUestine  Exploration  Fund.    Author  of  ^oseaiy  e$ 

Aramaic  inseripHmu I    The  Laws  of  Moses  and  the  Code  of  iiammnralH;    Crtlical 

Holea  om  Old  Testament  History;  Raigionef  Ancient  Patesttne;  &c 


Zabnlnn; 

Zadaktah; 

Zrftjhanlahi 


Newoomb,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 
tbebiog-aphkalartklei  Nlwcoiia,SiiiOii. 


SiaFHEJi  Facet.  F.R.C.S. 

Surgeon  to  the  Throat  and  Ear  Department.  Middlesex  Hospital.  Hon.  Secretary, 
tfirairh  Defence  Society.  Author  of  Memoirs  oad  Letters  0/  Sir  James  Paget;  dbc. 

TtaOHAS  ASRBY,  M.A.,  D.LlTT. 

Director  of  the  British  School  of  Anhacology  at  Rone.  Focmcrly  Scholar  of  Christ 
Cbmch,  Oxionl.  Cia^es  Fellow,  1897.  CooioEton  E^iaeman,  1906.  Member  of 
tlie  lanerial  German  Archacok)gical  Institute.  Author  of  The  Oatwo/  Topographjf 
of  the  Roman  Campagna. 

T^ttWAS  Amokew  Abchbb,  M.A. 

Aathor  of  The  Crusade  of  Richard  I.;  Ac. 


{ 
:{ 


{ 


AuCVSTDfS  COGHLAN,  I.S.O. 
Acqit-CcoerAl  for  New  South  Wales.   Government  Sutlstician,  New  South  Wales. 
106-190$.    Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Sodety.    Anthor  of  Wealth ' 
mod  Process  e^  New  South  Waies;  SttHslhcdl  Atcomattf  Australia  and  New  Zealand; 
Ac 


T.Bli.  Sb 


Babciat. 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  IntematioaBl  Law.    Officer  of  the  Licion  of  Honour. 
Aathor  ci  Problems  of  IntemaHonat  Practice  and  Diplomacy;  &c  M.P.  for  Black 
bum,  1910^ 

l^OMAs  HiTOaoir  Beabx,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.M.E. 

Regitts  Professor  of  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Author  of  papers 
Id  the  firaatarfsiei  of  tneSocictueef  dviland  Mertanical  E«giiiecrs.  1894-1903. 


{ 


VlflNtidtt. 

VatakHdiuu! 
Vlt«to:  VaM; 
VohinO;  VoHana; 
vaitnrBo* 

of  Bmanli. 

Vlatoria:  Ceo^aphy  and 

Statistics; 
WMtara  Australia:  Geopaphy 

andStaHsUa, 

Wan  torn  of; 
Waters,  TKittodBL 
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!•  in  bouny,  the  En^ish  name  for  Ykia  soitM,  abo 
known  as  taie,  a  leguminous  annual  herb  wilh  trailing  or  dimb- 
JH  stems,  oompound  leaves  with  five  or  six  pain  of  leaflets* 
teddisb-puxpie  flowen  borne  singly  or  in  pairs  in  the  leaf^axis, 
and  a  iSky  pod  contailiing  four  to  ten  smooth  iceds.  The 
vHd  form,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distina  species*  V.  angiutp- 
fiiia,  is  common  in  dry  soils.  There  are  two  races  of  the 
cLitivmtcd  vetch,  winter  and  q>ring  vetches:  the  former,  a 
hardy  ffom,  capable  of  enduring  frost,  has  smoother,  more 
cylindricsl  pods  with  smaller  leeds  than  the  summer  variety, 
sad  gives  Um  bulk  of  stem  and  leaves.  The  spring  vetch  is  a 
amc  ^^Kt-mt»  plant  and  grows  non  npkily  and  huraikntly 
thaa  tbc  winter  vancCy. 
The  name  vetch  is  applied  to  other  spedcs  of  the  genus 
Vida  tnhut  bitter  vetch,  and  V,  syhaiUa,  wood 
«n  Biitiih  plants.  Another  British  phmt,  Hippccnpis, 
i  lawaiiliiM  vetch  f ion  the  fact  of  its  pod  breaking 
•evetal  honcdwe^haped  Joints.  AwtkyBis  mdneraria 
a  kadnty-wtdi,  a  herb  with  heads  of  usually  yellow  flowers, 
4M  dey  banks.  Ask*ialm  is  another  genua  of  Legumi* 
and  is  known  ss  mflk-vetch. 

nae  a  very  valnable  forage  crop^  Being  indigeaotts 
t0  Bciiaia*  and  aoi  faatldioiis  in  regard  to  soil,  they  can  be 
cahnraaad  ■uccesafully  nnder  a  great  divcrnty  of  drcumataaocs, 
and  ase  wdl  adapted  for  poor  soils.  By  oombining  the  winter 
asd  spring  varieties,  and  making  leveral  sowings  of  each  in  its 
seaaoa  at  intervab  of  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  practicable  to 
axve  them  fit  for  use  from  May  till  October,  and  thus  to  caay 
««t  a  wfUtm  of  aoOmg  by  means  of  vetches  ahme.  But  it  is 
naaHy  more  expedient  to  use  them  in  combination  with  gram 
aad  dover,  heginoiDg  with  the  first  cutting  of  the  latter  In  May, 
takiac  the  winter  vetches  in  June,  recurring  to  the  Italian 
or  cbver  as  the  lecond  cuUing  is  ready,  and  aftcrwaida 
tte  wpting  vetcha  into  use.  Each  crop  can  thus  be 
in  iu  best  state  for  cattle  food,  and  w  as  gratefully 
their  dietary. 

V^kka.—'Thttn  is  no  botanical  dUfaenoe  between 
aad  spring  vetches,  and  the  seeds  being  identical  in 
«tT****"^.  oration  is  required  in  purchasing  seed  to  get  it  of 


the  right  sort.  Seed  grown  In  EngiUnd  Is  found  the  moat 
suitable  for  sowing  in  Scotland,  as  it  vegetates  more  quickly, 
and  produces  a  more  vigorous  plant  than  that  which  is  home- 
grown. As  the  great  inducement  to  cultivate  this  crop  is  the 
obtaining  of  a  supply  of  nutritious  green  food  whldi  shall  be 
ready  for  use  about  the  ist  of  May,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gap  which 
h  apt  to  occur  betwixt  the  root  crops  of  the  previous  autumn  and 
the  ordinary  summer  food,  whether  for  grazing  or  soiling,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  treat  it  in  sudi  a  way  that  it  may  be 
ready  for  use  by  the  time  mentioned.  To  secure  this,  winter 
tares  should  be  sown  in  August  if  possible,  but  slways  as  soon 
ss  the  land  can  be  cleared  of  the  preceding  crop.  They  may 
yidd  a  good  crop  though  sown  in  October,  but  in  this  case  w^ 
probably  be  very  little  in  advance  of  early-sown  q>ring  vetches, 
and  possess  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  them  in  any  respect. 
The  land  on  which  they  are  sown  should  be  dry  and  well  sheltered, 
clean  and  in  good  heart,  and  be  further  enriched  by  farmyard 
manure.  Not  less  than  3}  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  should  be 
sown,  to  which  some  think  it  beneflcial  to  add  half  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  Rye  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  gets 
reedy  in  the  stems,  and  is  rejected  by  the  stock.  Winter  beans 
are  better  than  either.  The  land  having  been  ploughed  rather 
deeply,  and  well  harrowed,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  deposit 
the  seed  in  rows,  either  by  a  drilling-machine  or  by  ribbing. 
The  latter  is  the  best  practice,  and  the  ribs  should  be  at  least 
a  foot  apart  and  rather  deep,  that  the  roots  may  be  well 
developed  before  top-growth  takes  place.  As  soon  in  spring  as 
the  state  of  the  land  and  weather  admits  of  it,  the  crop  should 
be  hoed  betwixt  the  drills,  a  top-dressing  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels 
of  soot  or  a  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  applied  by  sowing  broadcast, 
and  the  roller  then  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  smoothing 
the  surface  so  ss  to  admit  of  the  free  use  of  the  scythe  and  <^ 
pressing  down  the  plants  which  may  have  been  loosened  by 
frost.  It  Is  thus  by  early  sowing,  thick  seeding  and  libersd 
manuring  that  this  crop  b  to  be  forced  to  an  early  and  abundant 
maturity.  May  and  June  are  the  months  In  which  winter 
vetches  are  used  to  advantage.  A  second  growth  will  be 
produced  from  the  roots  if  the  crop  is  allowed  to  stand:  but  it 
Is  much  better  practice  to  plough  up  the  land  as  the  crop  Is 
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dnnd,  md  lo  to*  lutnipi  upon  It     After  a  [uQ  crop  of  vctdio, 

U>id  is  unitlly  in  *  |«xl  >uu  lor  i  uccccdtng  cnp.  Wbni  (he 
trhole  proov  lus  been  well  nuu^cd,  the  groat  imounl  vt  cvtlle 
food  yieLded  by  ■  cnip  ol  winlei  vetches,  tad  the  tumip  crop 

ccnsidenbly  to  ciceed  whit  could  be  obuined  from  the  [ullat 
crop  a(  turnipi  done,  grown  oa  unilir  loil.  tnd  with  the  ume 
quanliiy  of  nunurc     It  ii  iiMlen  to  low  thi>  cnp  where  fune 

SfriHiKlclia.if  town  limui  the  ts(  a[  Kirch,  will  be  ready  [or 

oB.  To  obtain  (tie  fuU  benefit  of  Ihii  crop,  the  land  on  which  it 
ii  sown  must  bt  clean,  and  to  keep  It  »  a  much  fuller  allowance 
of  seed  is  required  than  a  usually  ^ven  in  SaMland.  When  Lhe 
crop  u  aa  thick  let  as  it  aliould  be,  the  tendrils  iDtertwine,  and 
the  ground  is  covered  by  a  lolid  mau  of  herbage,  under  which 
no  weed  tin  live,  lb  iccgre  (bis,  not  less  Ihin  4  bushels  ol 
seed  per  acte  should  he  used  11  sown  broadcast,  or  j  bushels  if  in 
drills.  The  Utter  plan,  if  followed  by  bodng,  is  certainly  the 
best;  for  if  the  weeds  are  kept  in  check  until  the  crop  is  fairly 
established,  they  hive  no  chance  of  getting  up  afterwards. 
With  a  Ihin  crop  of  vetches,  on  the  <i(her  kind,  the  land  Is  so 
certain  (0  get  foul,  that  they  should  at  once  be  ploughed  down, 
and  something  else  put  in  tbeir  place.  As  vetches  ate  in  the 
best  slate  for  use  when  (be  seeds  begin  to  [onn  in  the  pods, 
repeated  sowings  are  nude  at  intervals  of  three  weeks,  bagjoning 
by  lheendofFebniaTy,arasearlyin  Much  as  the  season  admits, 
and  contiatilng  till  May.  The  usual  ptactice  in  Scotland  bis 
been  to  sow  vetches  on  part  of  the  oa(  break,  once  ploughed 
from  lea.  Sometimes  this  does  vei?  well,  but  ■  fu  beucr 
plan  is  to  omit  sowing  dover  ind  grass  nt<!»  on  put  of  the 
land  accu[acd  by  wheat  or  barley  alter  a  crop  of  turnips,  and 
having  ploughed  that  ponion  in  (be  autumn  to  occupy  it  with 
vetches,  putting  tbem  Mm'  ^  "  tccdt "  I«  one  revolulkiB  of 
the  course. 

When  vetches  are  grows  on  poor  soils,  the  most  profitable 
way  o(  using  (hem  is  by  folding  sheep  upon  them,  a  practice 
very  suitable  alio  for  ctaya,  upon  which  a  root  crop  onnot 
safely  be  consumed  in  (bis  way.  A  diffeitct  course  must, 
however,  be  adopted  (lom  that  followed  when  turnips  an  to 
disposed  of.  When  sheep  are  turned  in  upon  a  piece  of  istcs, 
■large  poition  of  tbe  food  is  tiodilFn  down  and  wasted.  Cutting 
the  vetches  and  putting  them  into  racka  does  not  much  mend 
the  matter,  as  much  is  still  pulled  out  and  wasted,  and  tlie 
■nsnure  unequally  distributed  over  the  land.  To  avoid  those 
evils,  hurdles  with  vertical  qiars,  betwiit  which  (he  sheep  can 
reach  with  head  and  neck,  ue  now  used.  These  are  set  close 
to  the  growing  fiop  along  a  considerable  stretch,  and  shifted 
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requires  the  constant  attention  ol  the  shepherd,  hu 
is  repaid  by  the  saving  of  the  food,  which  being  always  fresh  and 
clean,  does  the  sheep  more  good.  A  modification  of  this  plan 
is  to  use  the  latne  kind  ol  hurdles,  but  insieid  of  shifting  them 
as  Just  described,  to  mow  a  swathe  parallel  to  tbem,  and  fork 
this  forward  within  reach  of  the  sheep  as  ret^uired,  repeating 
this  si  often  during  the  day  as  is  found  necessary,  tad  It  night 
moving  the  sheep  close  up  to  the  growing  crop,  so  that  they  may 
lie  for  the  neit  t»enty-four  hours  on  the  space  which  has  yielded 
food  for  the  past  day.  During  the  night  they  have  such  pickings 
as  hive  been  left  on  the  Rcrady  mown  space  and  so  much  of  the 
growing  crop  as  they  can  get  tt  thttnigh  the  spars.  There  is 
less  hiboui  by  this  list  mode  than  tbe  other,  and  having  practised 
It  for  many  years,  we  know  that  it  answers  welL  This  folding 
upon  vetches  is  suitable  either  for  Gnuhing  off  for  market  thtcp 
that  are  in  forward  condition,  ot  foi  nceuily  wetnol  lambs, 
which,  after  five  or  six  weeks'  folding  on  this  clean,  nutritious 
httbage,  tre  found  to  take  on  more  readily  to  eat  turnips,  and  to 
(lirive  better  upon  them,  than  if  they  had  been  kept  upon 
(be  pasiurc*  all  the  autumn.  Sheep  folded  upoq  vetches 
must  have  water  always  at  command,  otherwise  they  wHi  sot 


vetches  tre  In  perfect 
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pastures  usually  get  dry  and  sfanly,  a  common 
carl  them  on  to  grass  land  and  q>Tead  them  out  ii 
calcn  by  the  sheep  or  cattle.  It  is,  faowvver,  mud 
to  have  themetfcn  by  sheep  where  they  grow,  or  ti 

VETERAH.  old,  tried,  experienced.  Darticular 
soldier  who  hu  seen  much  service. 

old],  as  applied  to  a  soldier,  had.  beside  Its  general  appliciiioo 
in  opposilion  In  lira,  tteiult,  a  specific  ledinical  meaning  in  (he 
Roman  irmy.  Undn  the  republic  (he  full  term  of  service 
with  Lhe  legion  was  twenty  yean;  those  who  served  this  period 
and  gained  their  discharge  (muiio]  were  (eimcd  mrrili.  tf  they 
chose  to  remain  in  seivin  with  the  legion,  (hey  were  then  called 
Klirani.  Sometimes  a  qiedal  invitiiion  was  issued  to  (he 
mcrili  (o  rejoin;  they  were  then  sJyled  aeeali. 

TVtaie  f/Laji  Kfur  neanti'ycar,  ai  aen  in  the  Cr.  ttm  {lor 

prooeriyayearline.viJr^br.  a  youne  calf,  whence  O.  Fr.  aeef.  iDodem, 
■ni.Ej^tUih  "veal."  the  llesh  of  the  calf.  TheTnitonic  cufnaie  3 
nlalu  ii  probaUy  seen  in  Goth.  wiUnu,  laaib,  Eagliih  "wctber," 
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meaning  "  connected  with  beasts 
the  tdegee,  ^nerally,  Ihi 
their  phyvology 


with  the  confonnj 

imals,  espedslly  the  hone; 

ipedal  racial  characteristics;  their  breed-. 

general  hygienic  management;  their  pathology, 

he  preventive  and  cunttivT.  medical  and  surgical,  treat- 

of  the  diseases  and  Injuries  (o  which  they  tre  eipoicd; 


;  their 


>   (he 


deal  mainly  -with  vetetinaiy  sdencc  In  its  relation  with  medicine, 
as  other  aspects  are  treated  under  the  headings  (or  the  par- 
ticular animiils.  tx.    In  the  present  edition  ol  the  EHcydtfatdia 


separate  articles  on  tbe  animals. 


LotheG 


IJislcrj. 

s  (hai  the  Egypliaas  practised 
ty  in  very  remote  times;  but  it  i 
ia  that  we  obtain  any  very  definite  inloniii 


itU 


modtdite  in  antiquity.  The  writings  of  Hippocrales  {^tK>-yn 
B.C.)  afford  evidence  of  excellent  investigalioiis  in  o«npu«tivti 
pathology.  Diodes  of  Caiyatus.  wlw  was  nclrly  a  conless. 
potary.  was  one  of  the  first  to  occupy  himself  irilfa  anatomy, 
which  he  studied  io  animals.    Ails(alfe,  too,  wrote  on  pbyiiology 

while  auny  olhtr  Cnek  writcn  on  vettrinary  mcdiclae  are 
dtedorctqijtd  Inm  by  Varro,  Columella  and  Ctlni.  AlKl  we 
must  not  overlook  Uago  ol  Carthage  (soo  ».c.),  *boK  wort:  In 
twenty-eight  books  was  translated  imo  Creek  and  was  lai:gdy 
used  by  Vam  and  Columella. 


VETERINARY  SCIBNCE 


Uiifl  tfttr  ths  eonqqert  of  Graece  the  Roohum  do  not  appear 
to  have  knowa  much  of  veterinary  madlcineL  Varro  (116-48  B.C.) 
may  be  considered  the  ant  Roman  writer  ivfao  dealt  with 
aninial  medicine  tn  a  acientific  spirit  in  hie  Z)>  RtRustkOf 
in  three  books,  which  is  taigeiy  derived  from  Greek  writers. 
Ceisus  is  supposed  to  have  written  on  antmal  medicine, 
and  Coiuraella  (ist  century)  is  credited  with  having  utfliaed  those 
ichtincto  veterinary  sdeoee  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  parts  of  his 
Z%  KtKmstkm^  one  ct  the  best  works  of  iu  cktss  of  ancient  times; 
it  tieats  not  only  of  medicine  and  surj^ry,  but  also  of  sanitary 
iMBiMiii  for  the  suppression  of  oontagwus  diseases.  From  the 
jM  eencary  onwards  veterinary  science  had  a  literature  of  its  own 
afld  regular  practitioners,  especially  in  the  service  of  the  Roman 
armies  ^sralMMdia,  aBtertnartt).  Perhaps  the  most  renowned 
%eteo«anaoof  the  Roman  emjure  was  Apsyrtus  of  Bithynia,  who 
ia  333  aocomjpanted  the  expedition  of  Q>nstantine  against  the  Sar- 
mariasa  in  his  Drofessional  capacity,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
high  aad  weU-deservcd  reputation  in  hb  time  He  was  a  keen 
;  he  distinguishea  and  described  a  number  of  diseases 
■ere  badly  defined  by  his  predecessors,  recognlxed  the 
IS  nature  of  glanden,  farcy  and  anthrax,  and  prescribed 
for  tbdr  suppression ;  he  also  made  interesting  observations 
on  atxidents  and  diseuca  of  horses'  limbs,  and  wafted  war  against 
eenain  abntrd  empirical  practices  then  prevailing  m  the  treatment 
of  (fisease.  indicating  rational  methods,  some  of  which  are  still 
•■orearfuily  emptoyed  in  veterinary  therapeutics,  such  as  ^ints 
for  fractures,  sutures  for  wounds,  cold  water  for  the  reduction  of 
pnlapaed  vaj^na,  hot  baths  for  tetanus,  Ac  Not  lees  eminent  was 
\rmr^r4mK,  the  suocessoT  of  Apsyrtus,  whose  writings  he  largely 
copied,  but  widi  improyements  and  valuable  additions,  eq)edally 
SB  the  hygiciie  and  training  of  hones.  Pelagonius,  again,  was  a 
writer  of  empirical  tendency,  and  his  treatment  of  disease  In  general 
was  most  irratiooaL  PuUros  Vegetius  (not  to  be  confounded  irith 
Fbvioa  Vepetius  Renatus,  who  wrote  on  the  military  art)  was  a 
|M|inlar  author  of  the  end  of  the  ^tfa  century,  though  less  distin- 
gMted  than  Apsyrtus,  to  whom  and  to  Priagonius  he  was  toa  great 
rvteflft  indebted  in  the  preparation  of  Us  Muiomedktna  sne  An 
Fdtartsana.  He  appean  to  have  been  more  of  a  horse-dealer  than 
a  veterinary  practitioner,  and  knew  next  to  nothing  of  anatomy, 
winch  seems  to  have  been  but  little  cultivated  at  that  period.  He 
was  very  snperatitious  and  a  bdiever  la  the  influence  of  demons  and 
soreeivff*;  nevertheless,  he  gives  some  interesting  observations  de- 
rived from  Ub  travels.  He  had  also  a  good  idea  of  aCrial  infection, 
ssragniaed  the  utility  of  dirinfectants,  and  describes  some  operations 
^  lefeiied  to  by  previous  writers,  such  as  removal  of  calculi  from 
tl«  Madder  throngn  the  rectum,  couching  for  cataract,  the  extirpa- 
tioo  of  certain  glands,  and  several  serious  operations  on  the  hone's 
foot.  Tboagh  inferior  to  sevexal  works  written  by  his  predecessore, 
the  Mtdtmtedkma  of  Vegetius  maintained  its  popularity  through 
oasy  ceuiaiies.  Of  most  of  the  ancient  veterinary  wrHere  we  know 
Turle  bayuud  wliat  can  be  gathered  from  the  citations  aad  extracts 
a  d^  two  great  collections  of  ^ippiatrica  and  Geoponica  compiled 
bv  order  of  Constantino  Porphyregenitue  ii^  the  loth  century. 
'It  m  mmecessary  to  dwell  here  00  the  progress  of  the  veterinary 
art  dnrinf  the  imddie  ages.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  medieval 
aef«sd  the  subieet  was  much  cultivated  in  the  cavalry  schools  of 
Italy:  aad  Spam  also  had  an  omniaed  system  of  good  practilionen 
in  cte  isth  century,  who  have  left  many  books  still  extant.  Get* 
Car  behfad,  and  literature  on  the  subject  did  not  exist 
'  of  the  isth  century,  vdien  in  t^j  there  was  published 

^ at  Augsburv  a  PfariettrneibtMin*    In  the  following 

jry  the^nSnence  of  the  Italian  writen  was  becoming  manSest, 
K^  tim  works  of  Fugger  and  Parser  mark  the  commencement 
rf  a  ^em  era.  FayaerV  treatises.  Von  ier  GtsUUeni  and  Von  dtr 
ZmeM  dtr  KriejP'  rnrnd  BUtfer^Pferda  (iS3^-«7)f  are  remarkable  for 
tv  and  good  sense.  In  Great  Britam  animal  medicine  waa 
wi  a  more  advanced  condition  than  in  Germany,  if  we 
the  evidence  of  the  AncktU  Lams  and  jHstUntes  tf  Wales 
t,  1841);  yet  it  was  laigely  made  up  of  the  gtoseest  super- 
■  Among  the  Celts  the  bealer  of  hone  diseases  and  the 
se  bekl  in  Id^  esteem,  as  among  the  more  civilised  nations 
Europe,  and  the  court  farrier  enjoyed  special  priviloea.  *  The 
laest  Vsown  works  in  English  appeared  anonymously  towards 
rte  ooounencement  of  the  i6th  century,  vis.  Pnperius  and 
Uitjmfjar  a  Hvrse  and  Uascal  cf  Oxtn,  Horses,  Sheepes,  Hagges, 
Da^gm.  The  word  "  mascal  "  shows  that  the  latter  work  was  in  its 
9^STn  Italian.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  15th  century  the 
inr-exsiag  taste  for  horses  and  honemanship  brought  Italian  nding* 
cr>x«ters  and  fairien  into  Enriand;  and  it  is  recorded  that  Henry 
Mil.  brous^t  over  two  of  tnete  men  who  had  been  trelned  by 
Griioae  in  the  famous  Neapolitan  school.  The  knowkdge  so  intn>> 
ddrad  bBcarnepopulariaed.  and  assumed  a  concrete  form  in  Blunde- 
vnie's  Fomwa  Cki^tst  Ofites  hHenging  to  Horsemanskip  (1^66),  which 
EatiM  many  rcfermces  to  hone  diseases,  and,  though  mainly  a 
lyiJT'Sw,  ii  yet  enikbed  with  original  observations.     In  the 


,  Woriamming  and  Slanrafi  of  Early  En^and  (3  vols. 

1864)1 
sac,  Hon^ikoas  and  Horso-Skoaiai  (London.  1869). 


fSth  eentury  the  aaateoiy  of  the  donestkated  aatnaal^'formeriy 
almost  entirely  neglened,  began  to  receive  attention.  A  work  on 
comparative  anatomy  by  Volcher  Koyter  was  issued  at  Nuremberg 
in  1573*  about  the  same  time  a  writer  in  (Germany  named  Cof^o 
or  Copboo  published  a  book  on  the  anatomy  of  tlue  pig.  in  which 
were  many  original  remarks  on  the  lymphatic  vessels;  and  Jchan 
Hervaid  Ik  France  nrodaoed  in  1594  his  rather  incomplete  Bip^ 
OsUologle,  But  fay  tar  the  moat  notable  worlc,  and  one  which  main- 
tained Its  popufari^  for  a  century  and  a  half,  was  that  of  Carlo 
Ruini,  a  senator  01  Bologna,  published  in  1598  ia  that  city,  and 
entitled  DeiF  Analomia  a  delF  JufirmUd  del  Caoallo,  e  snei  Remedii, 
Passing  throivh  many  editions,  and  translated  into  French  and 
German,  this  book  was  for  the  most  part  original,  and  a  remarkable 
one  for  the  time  in  vduch  it  was  composed,  the  anatomical  portion 
being  especially  praiseworthy.  English  books  of  the  I'nh  century 
exhibit  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  improvement  01  veterinary 
medicine  and  surgery,  especially  as  regards  the  horse.  This  is  even 
more  notable  in  the  writings  of  the  i8th  century,  among  which  may 
be  particularised  Gibson's  Carreer's  New  Guide  (I7i9y»  Melkod  o§ 
Dieting  Hones  (1731)  and  (best  of  all)  his  New  Treatist  en  tin 
Diseases  of  Horses,  besides  Braken's,  Burden's,  Bridge's  and  Bartlet's 
treatises.  Veterinary  anatomy  was  greatly  advanoea  by  the  Anaiamy 
of  an  Horse  (168^)  of  Snape,  farrier  to  Charles  II.,  illustrated  witn 
copperplates,  and  by  the  still  more  complete  and  original  work  of 
Stubbs,  the  AneUmy  of  Ike  Horse  (iT^Jt  which  decidedly  marked 
a  new  era  ia  this  line  of  study.  Of  foreign  works  it  may  suffice  to 
meatxm  that  of  SoOeysel,  VMlabU  porfSi  maristkal  (1664),  whkh 
passed  through  many  editions,  was  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  was  borrowed  from  for  more  than  a  century  by  different  writers. 
Sir  W.  Hope's  C^mpUai  Horseman  (1696)  ia  a  translation  from 
SoUeysel  by  a  pupa. 

Modem  Sdiools  and  Colleges,— The  meat  important  ere  fn  the 
history  of  modern  veterinary  science  commenced  with  the  institution 
of  veterinary  schools.  France  was  the  first  to  take  the  w^^^ 
great  initiative  step  in  this  direction.  Buffon  had  recom*  iTv^ 
mended  the  formation  of  veterinary  schools,  but  his  natmtml 
recommendations  were  not  attended  to.  Claude  Bourgelat  t^^mmm 
( 1 7  X  2«i  799) ,  an  advocate  at  Lyons  and  a  talented  hippolo-  ""''^  * 
gist,  through  his  influence  with  Bertin,  prime  mimster  under  Louis 
aV.,  was  the  first  to  induce  the  government  to  establish  a  veterinary 
school  and  school  of  equitation  at  Lyons,  in  1761.  This  schoM' 
he  himself  directed  for  only  a  few  yean,  during  which  the  great 
benefits  that  had  resulted  from  it  justified  an  extension  of  its  teaching 
to  other  parts  of  France.  Bourgelat,  therefore,  founded  (1766)  at 
Alfort,  near  Paris,  a  second  veterinary  schoot,  whkJi  soon  became, 
and  has  remained  to  this  day.  one  of  the  finest  and  most  advanced 
veterinary  schools  in  the  wtmd.  At  Lyons  he  was  replaced  by  the 
Abb£  Rosier,  a  learned  agriculturist,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Lyons  after  a  very  successful  period  of  8cho<4  management, 
during  which  he  had  added  largely  to  agricnitural  and  physical 
knowledge  by  the  publication  of  his.  Journal  de  Physioue  and  Court 
d'Agriculiure,  Twenty  vcare  later  the  Alfort  school  added  to  its 
teaching  staff  several  distinguished  professore  whose  aames  still 
adorn  tne  anna|s  of  science,  such  as  Daubcrton,  who  taught  rural 
economy;  Vic'^d'Axyr,  who  lectured  on  comparative  anatomy; 
Fottitrc^,  who  undertook  instruction  in  chemtstry;  and  Gilbert 
one  of  its  most  brilliant  pupOs,  who  had  veterinary  medicine  and 
sui^iery  for  his  department.  The  last-named  was  also  a  distinguished 
agriculturist  and  published  many  important  treatises  on  agricultural 
as  well  as  veterinary  subjects.  The  position  he  had  acquired,  added 
to  hlf  profound  and  varied  knowledge,  made  him  most  useful  to 
France  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  It  Is  chiefly  to  him 
that  it  is  indebted  tor  the  celebrated  Rambouillet  flock  oil  Merino 
sheep^  for  the  conservation  of  the  TuUerics  and  Versailles  parks, 
and  for  the  creation  of  the  fine  experimental  agricultural  estab- 
lishment organized  in  the  andent  domain  of  Sceaux.  The  Alfort 
school  speedily  became  the  nursery  of  veterinary  science,  and  the 
source  whence  all  rimilar  instituttoru  obtained  their  first  teachere 
and  their  guidance.  A  third  government  school  was  founded  in 
1825  at  Toulouse;  and  these  three  schools  have  produced  thousands 
of  thoroughly  educated  veterinary  surgeons  and  many  professon 
of  high  scientific  repute,  among  whom  may  be  named  Bouley, 
(Thauveau,  Colin,  Toussaint,  St  Cyr,  Goubaux,  Arioing.  CUltier, 
Nocard.  Trasbot,  Neumann,  Cadiot  and  Leclaincbe.  The  opening 
of  the  Alfort  school  was  followed  by  the  establishment  iif  nationsd 
schools  in  Italy  (Turin,  1769),  Denmark  (Copenhagen.  1773),  Austria 
(Vienna.  1775),  Saxony  (Dresden.  I776)i  Prussia  (Hanover,  1778; 
Berlin,  1790),  Bavaria  (Munich.  T790).  Hungary  (Budapest,  1787) 
and  Spain  (Madrid,  1793);  and  soon  government  veterinary  schools 
were  founded  in  neaiiy  every  European  country,  excrat  Great 
Britain  and  Greece,  mostly  on  a  munificent  scale.  Probably  all, 
but  especially  those  of  France  and  (Germany,  were  established  as 
much  with  a  view  to  training  veterinary  surgeons  for  the  army  as 
for  the  requirements  of  dvil  life.  In  too?  France  possessed  three 
national  veterinary  schools,  Germany  had  dx,  Russia  four  (Kharkov, 
Dorpat.  Kazan  and  Warsaw),  Italy  six.  Spain  five,  Austria-Hungary 
three  (Vienna,  Budapest  and  Lembcrg).  Switzerland  two  (Zurich 
and  Bern),  Sweden  two  (Skara  and  Stockholm).  Denmark,  Holland, 
Belgium  aind  Portugal  one  each.  In  1849  a  government  veterinary 
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■ehool  wM  attabluhed  at  Conatantinople,  and  in  ift^  the  (oyem- 
meat  of  Rumania  lounded  a  school  at  Bucharest*  The  veterinaiy 
schoob  of  Berlin,  Hanover  and  Vienna  have  been  laiaed  to  the 
position  of  univemties. 

In  1790  St  Bel  (whose  real  name  was  Vial,  St  Bel  betng  a  villase 
near  Lyons,  where  was  h»  paternal  estate),  after  studytog  at  toe 
Lyons  school  and  teaching  both  at  Alfort  and  Lyons,  came 
to  England  and  published  proposab  forfouadira  a  school 
in  which  to  instruct  jpupus  in  veterinary  medicine  and 
sunery.  The  Agricultucal  Society  of  Odiham,  which  had  been 
meditating  sending  two  young  men  td  the  Alfort  school,  elected 
him  an  honorary  member,  and  delegated  a  committee  to  consult 
with  him  respecting  his  scheme.  Some  time  afterwards  this 
committee  detached  tnerasel ves  from  the  Odiham  Society  and  formed 
an  institution  styled  the  Veterinaiy  College  d  London,  of  which 
St  Bel  was  appointed  professor.  Tne  school  was  to  be  oommenced 
and  maintaineid  by  pnvate  subscription.  In  March  1792  anrnoge* 
ments  were  made  fcM-  building  temporary  stabling  for  fifty  horses 
and  a  forge  for  shoeing  at  St  Pancras.  The  college  made  npid 
progress  in  public  estimation,  notwithstandii^  oooaiderable  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  As  soon  as  the  building  was  ready  for  the  recep- 
tioo  of  animal  patients,  pupils  bqpan  to  be  enrolled;  and  amon^  the 
earliest  were  some  who  afterwards  pined  celebrity  9m  veterinarians, 
as  Bloxam,  Blaine,  R.  Lawrence,  r  ield  and  Brae/  Clark.  On  the 
death  of  ^  Bel  in  August  1793  there  appears  to  have  been  some 
diflKculty  in  inrocuring  a  suitable  successor;  but  at  length,  on  the 
reoommendatbn  of  John  Hunter  and  Cline,  two  medical  men  were 
appointed,  Coleman  and  Moorcroft,  the  latter  then  practising  bm  a 
veterinary  surgeon  in  London.  The  first  taught  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  Moorcroft,  after  visiting  the  French  schools,  directed 
the  practical  portion  of  the  teaching.  Unfortunately,  neither  of 
these  teachers  had  much  experience  amon^  animals,  nor  were  they 
well  acquainted  with  their  diseases;  but  Coleman  (i765-rl839]  had 
as  a  student,  in  conjunction  with  a  fellow-student  (afterwaros  Sir 
Astiejr  Cooper),  performed  many  experiments  on  aniroaU  under  the 
direction  of  Ciine.  Moorcroft,  who  remained  only  a  short  time  at 
the  college,  afterwards  went  to  India,  and  during  a  journey  in  1819 
was  mumered  in  Tibet.  Coleman,  by  his  scientific  researches  and 
eneigetic  management,  in  a  few  years  raised  the  college  to  a  high 
staodard.of  usefulness;  under  his  care  the  progress  qf  the  veterinary 
an  was  such  as  to  qualify  its  practitioners  to  hold  commissions  in 
the  army;  and  he  hinuelf  was  appointed  veterinary  surgeon- 
general  to  the  British  cavalry.  In  1831  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  the  teaching  at 
the  college  must  nave  been  verv  mea^,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  liberality  of  several  medical  men  in  thro^ng  open  the  doors 
of  their  theatres  to  its  pupils  for  instruction  without  fee  or  reward, 
their  profeanonal  knowledge  would  have  been  sadly  deficient. 
The  board  of  examiners  was  (or  many  yean  chieflv  composed  of 
eminent  membera  of  ^the  medical  profession.  Coleman  died  in 
1830,  and  with  him  disappeared  much  of  the  interest  the  medical 
proiession  of  London  took  in  the  progress  of  veterinaiy  medicine. 
Vet  the  Royal  Veterinaiy  College  (first  styled  "  Roval  during  the 
presidentship  of  the  duke  of  Kent)  continued  to  do  good  work  in 
a  purely  veterinary  direction,  and  received  such  public  financial 
support  that  it  was  soon  able  to  dispense  trith  the  small  annual 
fjtMt  fl^ven  to  it  by  the  government.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
institution  the  horse  was  the  only  animal  to  which  much  attention 
was  given.  But  at  the  instigation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  whkrh  gave  fitw  per  annum  for  the  purpose,  an  addi- 
tional professor  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  teach  the  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep  and  other  animals:  outbreaks  of 
disease  among  these  were  also  to  be  inquired  into  by  the  officers 
of  the  college.  This  help  to  the  institution  was  withdrawn  in  1875. 
but  renewed  and  augmented  in  1886.  For  fifteen  years  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  annually  voted  a  sum  of  £500  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  department  of  oompaiative  pathology,  but  in  1902 
this  grant  was  reduced  to  £200. 

As  the  result  of  representations  made  to  the  senate  of  the  uni- 
versity of  London  by  the  govemora  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
the  university  in  1906  instituted  a  degree  in  veterinary  science 
(B.Sc.).  The  possession  of  this  degree  does  not  of  itself  entitle 
the  holder  to  practise  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
an  increasiiiff  number  of  students  would,  while  studying  for  the 
diploma  of  tne  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  also  adopt  the 
curriculum  which  is  necessary  to  Qualify  for  the  university  examina- 
tions and  obtain  the  d^pree  of  oachclor  of  science.  To  provide 
equipment  for  the  higher  studies  required  for  the  university  degree, 
the  Board  of  Agriculturc  and  Fisheries  in  1906  made  a  ^rant  to 
the  coil^  of  £800  per  annum.  At  this  school  post-graduate  instruc- 
tion isgivenon  the  principles  of  bacteriological  research,  vaccination 
and  protective  inoculation,  the  preparation  of  toxins  and  vaccines 
and  tne  bacteriology  of  the  specific  diseases  of  animals. 

The  London  Veterinary  School  has  been  the  parent  of  other  schools 
in  Great  Britain,  one  of  which,  the  first  in  Scotland,  was  founded  by 
Professor  Dick,  a  student  under  Coleman,  and  a  man  of  great  per- 
severance and  ability.  Beginning  at  Edinburgh  in  1819-20  with 
only  one  student,  in  three  years  he  gained  the  patronage  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  which  placed  a  smalt 
■um  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  a  committee  appointed  by  itself 


to  take  diaife  of  a  department  of  veterinary  fuifeiy  it  had  fonnedc 
This  patrooage*  and  very  much  in  the  way  of  material  assjatanoe 
and  enooarageaoent,  were  continued  to  the  time  of  Dick's  death  in 
1866.  During  the  long  period  in  which  ha  presided  over  the  school 
considerable  progress  was  made  in  diffuiing  a  sound  knowledge  of 
veterinaiy  mediane  in  Scotland  and  beyond  it  For  many  years 
hb  examining  board,  which  gave  certificates  of  proficiency  undtr  the 
auspices  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  was  compoaed  of 
the  most  distinguished  medical  men  in  Scotland,  such  as  Coodsin 
Syme,  Lizara,  SalUnnll,  Simpson  and  Knox.  By  hb  wiU  Dick 
vested  the  college  in  the  lord  provost  and  town  ooandl  of  Edinburgh 
as  trustees,  ana  left  a  large  portion  of  the  fortune  he  had  made  to 
maintain  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded.  In  1859 
another  veterinary  school  was  established  in  Edinbuigh  by  John 
Gamgee.  and  the  Veterinary  Collece,  Gb^gow.  waa  founded  in  J  863 
by  James  McCalL  Gamgee's  school  was  discontinued  in  1865* 
and  WilUam  WiUbma  asUblbhed  in  1873  the  "  New  Veterinary 
College^*'  Edinburgh.  Thb  school  waa  transferred  in  ij^H  <o  the 
university,  UvcrpooL  In  1900  a  veterinary  school  waa  (ounded  in 
Dublin. 

In  1844  the  Royal  CoHejre  of  Veteriiuuy  Surgeons  (to  be  carefully 
dbtinguished  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College)  obtained  its 
charter  of  incorporation.  The  functions  of  this  body  were  until 
1881  limited  almost  entirely  to  examining  students  taught  in  the 
veterinary  schools,  and  bestowing  diplomas  of  membership  on  those 
who  suo^ssfully  passed  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  boards 
which  sat  in  Ltrndon  and  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Suigeons  obtainea  its  charter  of  incorporation,  n 
difference  arose  between  the  college  and  Dick,  which  resulted  in  the 
latter  seceding  altogether  from  the  union  that  had  been  established, 
and  forming  an  independent  examining  board,  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  granting  certificates  ofprofidency 
to  those  students  who  were  deemed  competent.  Thb  schism 
operated  very  injuriously  on  the  progress  of  veterinary  education 
and  on  professional  advancement,  as  the  competition  engendered 
was  U  a  rather  deteriorating  nature.  After  the  death  of^Dick  in 
1866,  the  dualism  in  veterinary  licensing  was  suppressed  and  the 
HighJand  Society  ceased  to  grant  oertincates.  Now  there  b  only 
one  portal  of  entry  into  the  profcssioiitand  the  veterinary  students 
of  Cnglaad,  Ireland  and  Sootbnd  must  satisfy  the  examinera 
appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Suigeons  before  they 
can  pnctiae  their'profcsiion. 

Before  beginning  their  professional  studies  students  of  veterinary 
medicine  must  pass  an  examination  in  general  education  equivalent 
in  every  respect  to  that  required  of  students  of  human  medicine.. 
The  minimum  length  of  ^the  professional  training  b  four  yean  of 
three  terms  each,  and  during  that  course  four  searching  examinatiooa 
must  be  passed  before  the  Mudent  obtains  his  diploma  or  licence  to 
practise  as  a  veterinary  surgeon.  The  subiects  taught  in  the  schoob 
Jiave  been  increased  in  numbers  coaformably  with  the  requirements 


must  study  the  anatomy  and  physiokigy  of  the  domesticated  animals, 
the  pathology  and  bacteriology  of  the  diseases  to  which  these  animab 
are  exposed,  medicine,  surgery,  hygiene,  dietetics  and  meat  inspec- 
tion, and  bam  to  know  the  results  of  disease  as  men  post  morUm  or 
in  the  slaughter-house. 

In  1881  an  act  of  paribment  was  obtained  inotecting  the  title  of 
the  graduates  of  the  Royal  Collese  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and 
conferring  other  advantages,  not  tne  least  of  which  b  the  power 
nanted  to  the  ooU^e  to  remove  the  names  of  unworthy  members 
from  its  regbter.  In  some  respects  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Act  b 
superior  to  the  Medkal  Act,  while  it  places  the  profession  on  the 
same  levd  as  other  learned  bodies,  and  prevents  the  public  being 
milled  by  empirics  and  impostera. 

In  1876  the  college  instituted  a  higher  degree  than  membenhip— 
that  of  felkiw  (F.K.C.V.S.),  whkJi  can  oiUy  be  obtained  after  the 
graduate  has  been  five  years  in  practice,  and  by  furnishing  a  thesia 
and  passing  a  severe  written  and  oral  examinatran  on  pathology  and 
bacteriology,  bvgbne  and  sanitary  science,  and  veterinary  medicine 
and  sursery.  Omy  fellows  can  be  elected  membera  of  the  examining 
boards  tor  the  membership  and  fellowship  diplomas.  The  graduates 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  registered  from  its 
foundation  in  1844  until  1907  numbered  about  6000. 

In  the  British  army  a  veterinary  service  was  first  instituted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  I9tii  century,  when  veterinary  surgeons  with  the 
relarive  rank  of  lieutenant  were  appcnnted  to  regiments  of  eavalry, 
the  royal  artillery  and  the  royal  wagon  train.  After  the  Crimean 
War,  and  consequent  on  the  abolition  of  the  East  Indb  Company 
(which  then  possessed  its  own  veterinary  service),  the  number  01 
veterinary  surgeons  empk>yed  was  increased^  and  in  1878  they  were 
constituted  a  department, "  with  dbtinctive  uniform,  instead  of 
being  r^raental  officers  as  was  previously  the  case.  At  the  same 
time  they  were  all  brought  on  to  a  general  roster  for  foreign  service, 
so  that  every  one  in  turn  has  to  serve  abroad.  In  loo^  the  officers 
of  the  department  were  given  substantive  rank,  ana  in  1904  were 
constituted  a  "  corps, "  with  a  small  number  01  non*commissione«|, 
officers  and  men  under  their  command  and  specblly  trained  by  them. 
In  1907  the  Army  Veterinary  Corps  conristed  of  167  oflicen  and  «aa 
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officen  tand  men.  The  nea  ace  tCatioBcd  At  the 
.  Woolinch  <fe|Mt,  Aldenhoc  Bulfonl  and  the 
Citfnfh»  bat  vhen  tiained  are  available  for  duty  under  veterinary 
ofieen  at  aay  ctatioo,  and  a  proportion  of  them  aie  employed  at 
Che  vaiiooa  iMaoitala  in  South  Africa.  Owing  to  their  liabiUty  to 
Mffvioa  abraad  in  fetation,  it  foUowa  that  every  ofiicer  apeada  a 
coowksable  poetiea  of  hia  lervice  in  India,  Burma,  E^gypt  or  South 
Africa.  Eada  tour  abraad  ia  five  yean,  and  the  average  length  of 
«rvice  abroad  is  about  one-half  the  total.  This  offers  a  wide  and 
varkd  fidd  for  the  prafearioaal  activities  of  the  corps,  but  natundly 
cmais  a  eonespondin^  strain  on  the  individuals.  GmuniashMM 
as  limn  Hints  are  obtained  by  examinatioo,  the  candidates  having 
pievioarfy  ttualified  as  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
SursBOMk  Promotion  to  captain  and  major  ik  granted  at  five  and 
tfceen  jeais*  service  fe^Mctivdy,  and  subsequently,  bv  selection, 
to  !ieiitenant-«olooel  and  colonel,  aa  vacancies  ooctir.  The  diiector^ 
yiiud  kaa  tbe  honotacy  rank  of  wai^ot^^itnetal. 

The  Indian  civil  veterinary  department  was  at  first  recruited 
from  tbe  A.  V.  Corps,  but  candidates  who  qualified  as  members  of 
^^_  the  R.C.V.S.  were  subsequently  granted  direct  appoint- 

**^  acnts  by  the  India  Oflioe,  by  sekction.  The  service  is 
paid  and  prnsinnffd  on  the  lines  of  the  other  Indian  civil  services, 
a.ad  oflcffs  an  cnceOent  professional  career  to  those  whose  constitu- 
t^,3  permits  them  to  live  in  the  tropicsi  The  work  comprises  the 
evcst^ntion  of  disuse  in  animals  and  the  management  of  studs 
ird  fanna,  in  additioA  co  the  clinical  pr>ct»e  which  falls  to  the  share 
id  sQ  vrterinniy  surgeonsu 

In  IndiB  there  are  schools  for  the  training  of  nativeaas  veterinary 
mijBLUUM  in  Bombay,  Lahore,  Ajmere  and  Bengal.  The  courses 
extend  over  two  and  three  years,  and  the  instruction  is  very  thorough. 
The  vnMiMmut  are  officers  of  the  Indian  dvil  veterinary  depart- 
ssent,  nad  nadoatea  are  given  suboidinate  appointments  in  that 
servioB^  nr  find  ready  cmphiyment  in  the  native  cavalry  or  in  civil 
be. 
Ia  tbe  United  Sutes  of  America,  veterinary  science  made  very 
until  1884.  when  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
wna  estaNished  in  omnmrinn  with  the  Department  of 
Asricaltue  at  Washington.  The  immediate  cause  of  tbe 
foraatiott  of  the  bureau  was  the  urgent  need  by  the 
Faisal  government  of  ofi5cial  information  concerning  the  nature 
a«l  preiralence  of  animal  diseases,  and  of  the  means  required  to 
cMtnl  nnd  rradk-atn  them,  and  also  the  necesnty  of  having  an 
^Kntivw  Meney  to  carry  out  the  measures  necessary  to  wop  the 
n^d  d  ffariT"  and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  contagion  into 
ne  eoontry.  as  well  as  to  conduct  investigations  through  which 
father  knowledge  might  be  obuined.  In  1007  the  bureau  consisted 
el  tta  drvMons,  employing  the  servkes  of  615  veterinaiv  auigeona. 
It  ^ab  with  the  investigatioa,  control  and  eradicatipn  of  pmtagious 
^niM  of  it^'^^'i  the  tnspiBction  and  quarantine  of  live  stock, 
IsM^^Uieding,  experiments  m  feeding,  diseases  of  poultry  and  the 
roam  of  meat  and  dairy  produce.  It  makes  onginal  mvcstiea* 
aa  to  the  nature,  cause  and  prevention  of  communjcdne 
of  five  stock,  and  takes  measores  for  their  repression, 
ly  in  conjunction  with  state  and  territorial  autbonties.  It 
tabcrcalm  and  mallein.  and  supplies  these  substances  free 
to  public  health  omcen.  conducts  experiments  with 
ageats,  and  ptepares  vaccines,  sera  and  antitoxins  for 

ga  of  fffnr't  against  diwasti     It  prepares  and  publishes 

of  nentiiic  investigations  and  treatises  on  various  subjects 

to  live  stock.    The  diseases  which  claim  most  attention  are 

r,  sheep  scab,  cattle  mange,  venereal  disease  of  horres, 

of  cattle  and  ptes,  hog  choleia,  glanders,  anthra*, 

H=r,  and  parasitic  diseases  of  cattlew  sheep  and  bprres. 

of  the  work  of  tbe  bureau  on  the  health  and  value  of 

Bla  and  their  products  is  well  known,  and  the  people  of 

tte  UttitBd  Statet.nov  realize  the  immense  importance  of  veterinary 


Viiiinmrr  Khoob  were  c^abUshed  in  New  York  Gty  in  1846^ 
Bcaooa  In  1S48.  Chicago  in  1883,  and  subaeguentlv  in  Kansas 
Ljry  and  eUcnhere,  but  these,  like  those  of  Great  Britain,  were 
ittt"t^^-^  The  American  Veterinary  Collie.  N.Y., 
»  «.  1875.  is  connected  with  New  York  Umversity.  and  the 
State  Veterinary  C^cge  forms  a  department  of  Cornell 
at  Ithaca.  Other  veterinary  schools  attached  to  stare 
or  apjcultoral  coUeies  are  those  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Ohio:  Ames,  Iowa;  Pullman,  Washington;  Auburn, 

-   Manhattan,  Kansas:  and  Fort  CoHina,  Cobcado.    Other 

««unnary  cofleges  are  in  San  Prandsco;  Washington,  D.C.  (two); 
Grand  Rqytda,  Aicbiean;St  Jorepb.  Missouri;  andChwnnati.  CMiia 
la  ^«T^*««  a  veterinary  school  was  founded  at  Toronto  m  1862, 
yean  later  another  school  was  established  at  Montreal. 
For  some  yean  the  Montreal  school  formed  a  department 
of  McGin  University,  but  in  1903  the  veterinary  branch 
— .  ,  ^ir^;-. M>J  Veterinary  instruction  in  French  is  given  by 
(he  ^r^ty  of  compantive  medicine  at  Laval  University.  The 
*^  irtaient  of  Agriculture  possesses  n  fully  equipped 
itaxy  service  emph>ymg  about  400  qualified 
aa  inipecton  of  live  stock,  meat  and  dairy 


In  the  AiistreKan  commonwealth  there  ia  only  one  veterinary 
school,  which  was  established  in  <Melboumc.  Victoria,  in  l888. 
The  Public  Health  Departments  of  New  South  Wales,  ,^.  _^ 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania  and  the  other  states  employ  ^•■'"■■i* 
qualified  veterinary  suigeons  aa  inspectors  of  live  stock,  cowsheds, 
meat  and  dairy  produce 

There  is  no  veterinary  school  in  New  Zealand,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  arranged  to  esublish  one  at  Wellington 
in  connexion  with  the  investigation  laboratory  and  farm  j^.^ 
ofthedlvisionof  veterinary  science  at  Wallaceville.  The  ^|T 
government  cmpkiys  about  forty  qualified  veterinarians  '^" 
as  inspectore  of  live  stock,  abattoirs,  meat-works  and  dairies. 

In  Egypt  a  veterinary  school  with  French  teachers  was  founded 
in  1830  at  Abu-Zabel,  near  Cairo,  by  Clot-Bey.  a  doctor  of  meriicine. 
This  school  was  discontinued  in  18^.  The  Public  Health  -  , 
Department  in  IQOI  established  at  Cairo  a  new  veterinaiy  '^''^''' 
schiool  for  the  tnstniction  of  natives.  Ten  qualifiea  veterinary 
Sttfgeons  are  employed  in  the  sanitary  service. 

Each  of  tbe  colonies  Natal,  Cape  Colony.  Tmnsvaal.  Orange  River 
Colony,  Swadland,  Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesia  has  a  veterinary 
santtaiy  police  service  engansd  in  dealing  mth  the  s^af* 
contajpoua  diseaaea  of  animala.  Laboratories  for  the  AMetu 
investigation  of  disease  and  the  preparation  of  antitoxins 
and  protective  sera  have  been  established  at  Grahaqistown,  IVetoria 
and  Pietermaritxburg. 

Ckara^eristics  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Veterinaiy  medicine  has  been  far  less  exposed  to  the  vagaries 
of  thccHeticsl  doctrines  and  ^stems  than  human  medicine. 
The  explanation  may  perhaps  be  that  tbe  successful  practice 
of  this  branch  of  medicine  more  cleariy  than  m  any  other 
depends  upon  jthe  careful  observation  of  facts  and  the  xati<«al 
deductions  to  be  made  therefrom.  No  spedal  doctrines  seem, 
in  later  times  at  least,  to  have  been  adopted,  and  the  dominating 
sentiment  in  regard  to  disease  and  its  treatment  has  been  a 
medical  eclectidsm,  based  on  practical  experience  and  anatomico- 
pathological  investigation,  rarely  indeed  on  philosophical  or 
abstract  theories.  In  this  way  veterinary  science  has  become 
pre-eminently  a  sdence  of  observation.  At  times  indeed  it  has 
to  some  extent  been  influenced  by  the  doctrines  which  have 
controlled  the  practice  of  human  medicine — ^uch  as  those  of 
Broussalt,  Hahnemann,  Brown,  Raaori,  Rademacher  and  others 
— yet  this  has  not  been  for  long:  experience  of  them  when 
tested  upon  dumb  unimaginative  animals  soon  exposed  their 
fallacies  and  compelled  their  discontinuance.. 

Of  more  moment  than  tbe  cuze  of  disease  Is  its  prevention, 
and  this  is  now  considered  the  most  important  object  in  con- 
nexion with  veterinary  science.  More  especially  is  this  the  6ase 
with  those  contagious  disorders  that  depend  for  their  existence 
and  extension  upon  the  presence  of  an  infecting  agent,  and 
whose  ravages  for  so  many  centuries  arc  written  largely  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  Evexy  advance  made  in  human  medicins 
affects  the  progress  of  veterinary  sdence,  and  the  invaluablO 
investigations  of  Davaine,  Pasteur,  Chauveau,  Uster  and 
Koch  have  created  a^  great  a  revolution  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice as  in  the  roedidne  of  man.  In  "preventive  medicine** 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  application  of  the  germ  theory 
are  now  realized  to  be  immense;  and  tbe  sanitaiy  police 
measures  based  on  this  knowledge,  if  carried  rigorously  into 
operation,  must  eventually  lead  to  tbe  extinction  of  animal 
plagues.  Bacteriology  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  nature, 
diagnosis  and.  cure  of  disease  both  in  man  and  animals,  fund  it 
has  developed  the  beneficent  practice  of  aseptic  and  antiwptic 
surgery,  enabling  the  practitioner  to  prevent  exhausting 
suppuration  and  wound  infection  with  Its  attendant  septic 
fever,  to  ensure  the  rapid  healing  of  wounds,  and  to  imdertake 
the  more  serious  operations  intb  greater  oonfidence  of  a  success* 
ful  result. 

The  medJdne  of  the  lower  animals  diffexs  from  that  of  man 
in  no  particular  so  much,  perhaps,  as  In  the  appHcatioii  it  makes 
of  utilitarian  prindples.  The  life  of  man  is  saoed;  but  in  the 
case  of  animals,  when  there  are  doubts  as  to  complete  restora- 
tion to  health  or  usefulness,  pecuniary  considerations  gener- 
ally dedde  against  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures.  This 
feature  in  the  medldne  of  domesticated  animals  brings  veiy 
prominently  before  us  tbe  value  of  the  old  adage  that  **  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure."   In  Great  Britain  tbe  value  of 
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veterinuy  pathology  in  tlie  relations  it  beazs  to  human  medidne, 
to  the  public  health  and  wealth,  as  well  as  to  agriculture,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  appreciated;  and  in  consequence  but  little 
allowance  has  been  made  lor  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
practitioner  of  animal  medicine  has  to  contend.  The  rare 
instances  in  which  animals  can  be  seen  by  the  veterinary  surgeon 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  disease,  and  when  this  would  prove 
most  amenable  to  medical  treatment;  dehty,  generally  due  to 
the  inability  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  animab  to  perceive 
these  early  stages;  the  fact  that  animals  cannot,  except  in  a 
negative  manner,  tell  their  woes,  describe  their  sensations  or 
indicate  what  and  where  they  suffer;  the  absence  of  those 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  sick-room  which  cannot  be 
called  in  to  ameliorate  their  condition;  the  violence  or  stupor, 
as  well  as  the  attitude  and  structural  peculiarities  of  the  sick 
creatures,  which  only  too  frequently  render  favourable  positions 
for  recovery  impossible;  the  slender  means  generally  afforded 
for  carrying  out  recommendations,  together  with  the  oftentimes 
intractable  nature  of  their  diseases;  and  the  utilitarian  in- 
fluences alluded  to  above — aJU  these  considerations,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  militate  against  the  adoption  of  curative 
treatment,  or  at  least  greatly  increase  its  difficulties.  But 
notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  veterinary  science  has  made 
greater  strides  since  1877  than  at  any  previous  period  m  its 
history.  Every  branch  of  veterinary  knowledge  has  shared  in 
this  advance,  but  in  none  has  the  progress  been  so  mariced  as 
jn  the  domain  of  pathology,  led  by  Nocard  in  France,  Schtktz 
and  Kitt  in  Germany,  Bang  in  Denmark,  and  McFadyean 
in  England.  Bacteriological  research  has  discovered  new  dis- 
eases, has  revolutionized  the  views  formerly  held  regarding 
many  others,  and  has  pointed  the  way  to  new  methods  of 
prevention  and  cure.  Tuberculosis,  anthrax,  black-quarter, 
glanders,  strangles  and  tetanus  furnish  ready  examples  of  the 
progress  of  knowledge  concerning  the  nature  and  causation  of 
disease.  These  diseases,  formerly  attributed  to  the  most  varied 
causes — including  climatic  changes,  dietetic  errors,  peculiar 
condition  of  the  tissues,  heredity,  exposure,  close  breeding, 
overcrowding  and  even  spontaneous  origin — ^have  been  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  to  be  due  to  infection 'by 
specific  bacteria  or  germs. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  veterinary  science  has  gained  distinc- 
tion by  the  eradication  of  contagious  animal  diseases.  For 
many  years  prior  to  1865,  when  a  government  veterinary 
department  was  formbd,  destructive  plagues  of  animals  had 
prevailed  almost  continuously  in  the  British  islands,  and 
scarcely  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  check  or  octirpate  them. 
Two  exotic  bovine  diseases  alone  (contagious  pleuro-pneimionia 
or  lung  plague  and  foot-and-mouth  disease)  are  estimated  to 
have  caiued  the  death,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  their 
prevalence  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  5,549*780  cattle,  roughly 
valued  at  £83,616,854;  while  the  invasion  of  cattle  plague 
(rinderpest)  in  1865-66  was  calculated  to  have  caused  a  money 
loss  of  from  £5,000,000  to  £8,ooo,ooa  The  depredations  made 
fn  South  Africa  and  Australia  by  the  lung  plague  alone  are  quite 
appalling;  and  in  India  the  loss  brought  about  by  contagious 
diseases  among  animals  has  been  stated  at  not  less  than 
£6,000,000  annually.  The  damage  done  by  tuberoilosisr— a 
contaj^ous  disease  of  cattle,  transmissible  to  other  animals 
and  to  man  by  means  of  the  milk  and  flesh  of  diseased  beasts — 
cannot  be  even  guessed  at;  but  it  must  be  enormous  considering 
how  widely  this  malady  is  diffused.  But  that  terrible  pest  of 
all  ages,  cattle  plague,  has  been  promptly  suppressed  in  England 
with  comparatively  trifling  loss.  Foot-and-mouth  disease, 
which  frequently  proved  a  heavy  inffiction  to  agriculture,  has 
been  completely  extirpated.  Rabies  may  now  be  included, 
with  rinderpest,  lung  plague  and  sheep-pox,  in  the  category 
of  extinct  (Useases;  and  new  measures  have  been  adopted  for 
the  suppression  of  glanders  and  swine  fever.  To  combat  such 
diseases  as  depend  for  their  continuance  on  germs  derived  from 
the  soil  or  herbage,  which  cannot  be  directly  controlled  by 
veterinary  sanitary  measures,  recourse  has  been  had  to  pro- 
tective iooculatioA  with  attenuated  virus  or  aAtitoxic  sera. 


The  Board  of  Agricnltme  and  Fidieries  has  an  efficient  staff 
of  trained  veterinazy  inspectors,  who  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  work  in  connexion  with  the  scheduled  diseases  of  animals, 
and  are  frequently  employed  to  inquire  into  other  diseases  of 
an  apparently  contagious  nature,  where  the  circumstances  are 
of  general  importance  to  agriculturists. 

Veterinary  sdence  can  offer  much  assistance  In  the  study 
and  prevention  of  the  diseases  to  which  mankind  are  liable. 
Some  grave  maladies  of  the  human  species  are  certainly  derived 
from  animals,  and  others  may  yet  be  added  to  the  list.  In 
the  training  of  the  physician  great  benefit  would  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  disuse  in  animals — a  fact  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked  in  England,  as  those  can  testify  who 
understand  how  closely  the  health  of  man  may  depend  upon 
the  health  of  the  creatures  he  has  domesticated  and  derived 
subsstence  from,  and  how  much  more  advantageously  morbid 
processes  can  be  studied  in  animals  than  in  our  own  spedcs. 

Although  as  yet  few  chairs  of  comparative  pathology  have 
been  established   in   British   universities,  on  the  European 
continent  such  chairs  are  now  looked  upon  as  almost  indis- 
pensable to  every  university.    Bourgelat,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  x8th  century,  in  speaking  of  the  veterinary  schools  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  formini;,  urged  that  '^leurs  portes 
soient  sans  cesse  ouvertcs  &  ceux  qui,  charg^  par  I'itat  de  la 
conservation  des  hommes,  auront  acquis  par  le  nom  qu'iis 
se  seront  fait  le  droit  d'interroger  la  nature,  chercher  des 
analogies,  et  verifier  des  id6cs  dont  la  conformation  ne  peut  ^tre 
qu'utile  &  I'esp^  humaine."    And  the  benefits  to  be  mutually 
derived  from  this  association  of  the  two  branches  of  medicine 
inspired  Vicq  d*Azyr    to  elaborate  his  Nouveau  plan  de  Ic 
constitution  de  la  mtdecine  en  Prance,  which  he  presented  to 
the  National  Assembly  in  1790.    His  fundamental  idea  was  to 
make  veterinary  teaching  a  preliminary  {le  premier  dcgr^  and, 
as  it  were,  the  principle  of  instruction  in  human  medicine.    His 
proposal  went  so  far  as  to  insist  upon  a  veterinary  school  being 
annexed  to  every  medical  college  established  in  France.     This 
idea  was  reproduced  in  the  Rapport  sur  I'instruciion  puUiqu* 
which  Tallejrrand  read  before  the  National  Assembly  in  1790. 
In  this  project  veterinary  teaching  was  to  form  part  of  the 
National  Institution  at  Paris.    The  idea  was  to  initiate  students 
of  medicine  into  a  knowledge  of  diseases  by  observing  those  of 
animals.    The  suffering  animal  always  aK^)ears  exactly  as  it 
is  and  feels,  without  the  intervention  of  mind  ol^curing  the 
symptomatology,  the  symptoms  being  really  and   truly  the 
rigorous  expression  of  its  diseased  condition.    From  this  point 
of  view,  the  dumb  animal,  when  it  is  ill,  offers  the  sann:  diffi.* 
culties  in  diagnosis  as  docs  the  ailing  ioiant  or  the  comatose 
adult. 

Of  the  other  objects  of  veterinary  science  there  is  only  one 
to  which  allusion  need  here  be  made:  that  is  the  perfectioning 
of  the  domestic  .animals  in  everything  that  is  likely  to  make 
them  more  valuable  to  man.  This  is  in  an  especial  manner 
the  province  of  this  sdence,  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy, 
physiology  and  other  matters  connected  with  these  animajji 
by  its  students  being  essential  for  such  improvement. 

Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. 

Condderations  of  space  forbid  a  complete  or  detailed  descxip. 
tion  of  all  the  diseases,  medical  and  surgical,  to  which  the 
domesticated  animals  are  liable.  Separate  artides  are  devoted 
to  the  prindpal  plagues,  or  murrains,  which  affect  animala — 

RXNDESPEST,  FOOT-AND-MOTTTH  DISEASE,  PlEnSO-PNCtTMOKlA, 

Anthsax,  &C.  Reference  will  be  made  here  only  to  the  more 
important  other  disorders  of  animals  which  are  of  a  communic- 
able nature. 

Diseases  of  ike  Horse, 

Every  horseman  should  know  something  of  the  ioiuries,  Uune- 
nesses  and  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  liable.  Unfortunately 
not  very  much  can  be  done  in  this  direction  by  book  instruction: 
indeed,  there  is  generally  too  much  doctoring  and  too  little  nuraiiig 
of  sick  animals.  Even  in  slight  and  favourable  cases  of  illneas 
recovery  is  often  retarded  by  too  zealous  and  injudicious  medicatioii ; 
the  object  to  be  adways  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  animal 
patienu  is  to  place  than  in  those  conditions  which  allow  nature  to 
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ifanaMbirfrtaiHUcfaf  koM.   nit  cm  b«t  U  MMland 

_    .        (w  iHliSBcal  a  bats  ■>▼  ba 
*^     luilunaclialtk,«faaUlka 
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Tki  ubb  a  kioB^H  iliaald  bt  nna,  >idnR  bsi«  doH,  and 
tm  baa  Jiaythla.    II  tba  madia'  it  cghLaod  iftaMy  U  tin 

— rrmaapiy  tha  tBiyantuTaby  aitiBaalinBaai;  batEna* 
eviluaU  liaBBiMA  Ihat  tBudavi  hn  mtdcr  tba  air  toodfy  to 
tnBkc  Tin  seKkc  <<  the  body  can  b*  knt  mini  b*  ruB,  and 
iki  kn  br  xioll™  budaflu.  Ytt  a  ikk  hone  ■  aaily  tanned 
ud  iHiial  bv  »a  1111111  ckMhioc,  and  thanjaw  it  ia  baoar  Is 
•am  IB  ulificU  bmtiiit  dI  the  auUe  Ibae  to  mcrioad  tba  bsdr 

■  iMiiili  iiiiniaiiil  lijlaaii  »iaii|iini  I[  Uankala  an  naad,  k 
b  irf  M  ftaaaongB  aa  Haca  abcal  uadar  tbim,  •bsnld  tbc  bona 
tot urritabk akin.   For b(ddlai.kMCMn*aboBldb»aB(i<a]nd 

■  lMtapidda.abnitbuqKraB»«aaiit.    CkaaatdUbr. 

nd  ibi  b«  iM*  ts  b*  caafaad  (DC  aoiaa  weeka.  it  aSacdTi^ 
B  ukc  of  iba  ^bn  Tw  op  iImmM  b«  avskled.  It  puuMe, 
dIeb  it  la  ipally  itqaind,  tb*  bona  bciai  alloved  te  one 
itoH  « lia  din  aa  be  Bar  pitfaf. 

WWa  a  d  bane  tea  kiM  Ua  aiiBatite,  be  abinild  b>  (CDpled  to 
■BliTi^n^.^aawhtopdM^bitBtidHttnhim.    It  ibanld 

^^    haSSdMtojtoDjSuctoJSDES'aiiBeadrM 

""^  WknbB  tba  auiDal  b*  bil  fnan  a  biKfcat  or  fana  ■ 
aw,  aaf  ^  tbat  b  left  Aonid  ba  Uucm  mr,  nl  <ha 
ii^JmJa  sdl  I  liiaai  il  ant  aftn  Bch  BuL    A*  a  riila.  dufini 

V  abmiitutf  ajnaptasui,  whaa  ■qnninc  tba  anncth.  Tb* 
Uiim^  ■■■  eaapriaca  tba  nul  Uncin  Imda  mtfloji™^  p™ 


^T  tm  Aad  IbMAsl  eiL  Ciam  warn,  Imaiia,  and  Mmilar  aitidaB 
<  Ul  it  cat  win  in  a  va  Mate,  flwaU  be  dliad  brim  briBf  (jwh 
Bihd  (nia  ^lald  be  (SDkad  wuh  my  bitila  valo-,  ki  that  it  mar 
'itiM)  iinr  iia^Biiiinlj  ibj  alaii  i>adr:a  Htile  mtt  ibaiildbc 
■■d  with  ic.  One  nllon  al  ud  (luri  amy  ba  mule  witb  a  pamd 
'  Bd  aad  caU  ^mttr.  irib3i  ataooM  ba  atimd  tin  it  buitt,  and 
AmvA  pamiiwd  to  liaaiaiT  over  a  featio  Cn  tiD  tba  Bald  ia 
■*■  dacfc.  Ts  aabe  a  beaa  laaab.  acald  a  itabfe  boitet.  tbcsw 
H  ib>  anr.  not  la  i  A  al  biaB  and  t  oa.  (4  lak,  add  t* 
iw  <(  baO&it  <«">  atb  ap  ml.  eovar  on  aod  aOew 
ki  HBb  ta  ataad  for  tltaen  oc  mealy  Binna  anta  it  la  wall 
«M.  F<irabnaaidliBaBdaiaili.bearicnriyI(irtwgartbiaa 
tiBBi  fcrfbaaaad,  ao  la  to  ba«e  aboM  a  uiMe  id  quaita  al 
*Atm.  to  wbkb  >  k  irf  btaa  aad  I  ea.  al  alt  aiay  ba 
•*M.  Tbe  wbak  itHiM  b*  Hined  a.  enand  ant  aad  allaaiad 
■•^■■betavikacnbad.  TbatuSf  dkaBaafaibaiaoaeRMtBr 
<«<tehgn..«tll.  Laaatd  M  i>  aaHte  by  baOlac  I  ft  al  lia. 
■ri  ia  ■  oaple  ol  nDooa  o(  ntv  BDia  tba  (KM  an  oniH  mA. 
"■aTtaiiuaiaiiciTir—dabTiipalanwatartotnafctielbMaad. 
■■<  ilia  aaaih  ^ahlai  ap  tba  qaancty  of  water  to  abDat  ■  ansa 
M  a  WI.    Hay  tea  Bay  ba  mpand  by  filtt«  ■  bnckn.  altv 

ad  aM.  ahaa  tb*  fliad  ma*  ba  itniaad  oS  aad  rivn  to  tba  bona. 
An  Im  a  nTnafaW  driak.  Unaad  aiL  la  (tnantidaa  ol  kna 
I K  ■>  6  oa  daOy,  any  be  aiixad  witb  ibr  liiid:  It  kacna  tba 
■Mb  ta  a  lai  coaditna.  tea  a  md  Ax  aa  tiM  dita  and  at- 


webiect.  Hiknavte 
r  i*aaiaiil  la  enakiauBtd:  a  litllaiBprBiay  tendndwiail; 
■d  «a  ar  two  c^loaa  aiay  be  |ivco  daiy,  aocofdiaf  to  dacmn- 
•UB  OaeortwoanauytetiHrnbcateanpwitbabtleMiw 
■<  aiaJ  aUb  allk.tlata  g»  toitf  Aata  »  day,  er  mora  fitqoialty; 
'  III}  ay  be  baOad  bani  and  poadBtd,  and  tabod  to  di*  aiUk. 
'roniVaiint.  aJaefpottaraaybaignntwDorthnetliafiaday. 

■fc added, an  wy  oacf el^^ caovakac^Ke b aea/ty canokteiL 
^irdtaadcbm  ■honld  have  aanacbaatsaa  be  likta  to  driak. 
•"•ibkBayteajBaairyr-—  ' ' 
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HI  taksa  oCi  but  it  abBOld  « 


BaiitBd  to  a|ioB|Uf  A*  aanih,  Doatrlla, 

■■Ma  nay  ba  addad.  Rub  tb*  Wfa  aad  «ui  irfib  ite  band, 
■»  c<  Ike  iWbkia.  and  ibako  or  daaie  it  oK*  a  day.  and  U 
^■ManAtH^ body  witb aaA^tk   bMiab«lcsiMN 


Tte  left  baod  gia^ia  tte  bata'a  toafue.  ceatly  palla  it  fiat  and 
plaoaa  it  aa  tbat  pan  of  tte  ti^  aide  si  tCa  lowtr  law  wUck  ia 
laie  (4  taatb.  Whb  tte  r«bttead  tte  baU  k  idaced  at  tte  not 
''■■—*—■-  ''^"■loniBal  lteiiablliaDdlawil£dnwB,ttetoofBa 
11^  caHH  Se  ball  to  te  canlBl  allll  iuAar 


aide  el  Ite  Back,  ta  aaae  tte  naaaaa  al  tte  teU  ^ama  tte  eidlet. 
Uaay  bone*  baep  s  tall  in  tte  nvalb  a  cnuKhnbl*  tin  Wan 
ttel  win  allow  U  to  ID  dnwa.  A  anithlul  of  water  er  a  huKKul 
at  load  win  f^^ally  saite  th"  '"        '' 

aaaBBlal  to  lw«  tte  ball  nod 


ia  tte  drteUni  water. 

Ha  wide  jat&oek  tote  faaaeoad  (aa  tte  dot.  abiteiieai  or 
bina),  ■  blaakot  or  otker  larje  aaencn  dotb  abeubl  ba  dipped  la 
water  a*  bot  aa  the  band  caa  eomioRably  beat  b.  noJaately  wnnc 
oot  aod  applied  to  tte  pan,  the  baataad  aaoiatiiae  belH  ntaind 
by  caveinr  it  witb  a  wateriiRiDl  riiett  or  dry  mr.  Whan  it  ha* 
k«aaDei9  itibcai.  it  ifaciddbenwiRi].  dipprilD  warn  aawr 
and  Bfiln  applied.  In  eaaa  ol  loiu  iaBuBautioo,  it  say  be 
«--»~niv  In  liave  Ifip  wan*  a  littla  hcHwr;  aod,  to  amid  tte 
"     '  '     daiiMTolcbil"    ' 


:*K 


fk.iDi  in  i  hud^i'i  nr  i\iii  (Ite  latter  witk  tte  bottoBietriiif  wholly 

la  The  tub  or  bui-hcr  prrunta  tpladAifaiid  tcu^B  Ite  teat  kmeer. 
Pn4i]tK»  aif  05^  iff  aUaylBC  pam,  aolteaing  bora  or  other 
tb.->j|.4,  and.  wfk^  aiLmeptic  Af.iA,f  and  ptonotiag  beallhy 
aciun  in  w^undi.  T<,  b*  bauAnl  Ibey  obeaU  te  l»te  _  „ 
'applyiHinublceataiteftal,  ^i  "in 
r  a  povlflee-bael,  auppllHl  1^  laddlen, 
aae.  PsBbina  an  uanalh  made  with 
of  dtyiaf  qaickk,  lo  pn*«at 
BMal  or  a  little  Knaeed  o)L 
nmmepac  pDoiucn  towaaanf  jywa,  fnU  oatbolic  acU  or  cnoiia. 
an  veay  oatlBl  la  tte  aaily  twalwuwl  ol  foul  and  naactund  aoaad*. 
Attereoal  paidlkt  blllithiiaawiwloyad  when  there  h  aa  offeaiive 
Btfl  to  te  tot  lid  of .  It  ft  iHib  by  ninnf  linieed  meal  with 
holHnf  warn  *od  attnlnc  uBlO  a  lolt  mata  ia  produced;  witb  ihk 
noM  wood  chanoat  ia  powder  ia  mixad,  and  when  ready  lo  be 
■PI^UedaonaBDnebaieoallaaprlakladaDiteHirfKC.  It  may  be 
aeied  that,  bi  ten  o<  Iban  mucriala  fur  ppuliicBi,  f|»ntli>(nline 
caa  te  aiiluOy  tadhyti.  A  pfee*  ol  nBident  ^ae  ■•  aiwpHl 
la  kot  water,  ippliad  to  the  eait.  conrad  wiib  oilad  ailk  sr  water- 
praef  l<inlhM.  and  ncncd  by  ttpn.  Evan  aa  ordinary  apuue, 
Wiped  to  hot  water  and  uiauul  with  waivproal  naierial.  make* 
■  tood  pooltidsf  medmrn;  it  la  will  adapted  lor  Ite  ihnat.  tte 
ipaca  bgrmaa  tte  braatte*  g(  tte  lower  jaw,  M  wcU  a*  (ar  tb*  tow«r 
Joint*  of  tte  IfaBba. 

Knmata  ar  dyalen  ua  (hn  to  (tvcn,  maailpatfea,  colic.  Ac, 
totnntyitenatarlorpattoftteboada^  TbeycaRteadmlataend 
by  a  bifa  wnag*  tapibla  ot  coatainin^  a  quut  or  nor*  _ 
of  water,  aUi  ■  WKria  aboiit  la  to.  king,  or  by  a  tela  ~'"' 
[BnBelirftlialoociMaaleataT^^an(le.lnter,aoapaBd  *  , 
water, or oO ■aytecanikncd.  To adoUaittsaa enema,  V'^ 
•M  «l  lb*  bone'*  Ion  fnt  AsaU  te  hdd  ap,  whil*  tte  oetntor 
intradiHxa  tte  aoiale,  aueared  with  M  or  laid,  very  geauy  and 
atndily  tots  tte  lectaB.  ttea  toleo*  ite  wuar.  Tte  aaaatity 
bitaelad  will  depeMl  aa  die  oatan  ol  tte  malady  aad  Ite  ^■e*» 
.!_  . |„^  ■  ar  A  qaaiM  w  aavaaal  aaltew  awy  te  uad.  - 
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•  Ths  ^irfaootic  dtKaaes  cffecdns  the  Inne  are  not  numeRMn,  and 
may  goienlly  be  comidered  aa  vpcaSc  and  infectioiia  or  ooatagbus 
niikwiwii  "^  ^^^'^  nature;  circumstances  of  a  favouxable  land  leadinfl; 
rrf—'^  to  their  extension  by  propagatkm  of  the  a9;ent  upon  which 
maavom*  their  existence  depends.  This  agent,  m  most  of  the 
maladies,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  microornnism,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  tint  it  is  so  for  all  of  theax 

Glandeta  (9.v.)t  or  tqwma^  one  of  the  most  serious  maladies  of 
the  horae,  ass  and  mule,  prevails  in  ncsurly  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  contagtous,  inoculable  disease,  caused  by  the  bmcUlus 
moMeit  and  specially  affects  the  lungs,  respiratory  mucous 
membrane  and  the  lymi^tic  system.  The  virulent 
agent  of  glanders  appears  to  establish  itself  most  easily  among 
horses  kept  in  foul,  crowded,  badly  ventilated  stables,  or  among 
auch  as  are  over-worked,  badly  fed  or  debilitated.  Glanders, 
however,  is  always  due  to  contagion,  and  in  natural  infection  it 
may  be  contracted  by  infaalatioa  «  the  bacilli,  by  ingestion  of  the 
virus  with  food  or  water,  or  by  inoculation  of  a  wotmd  of  the  skin 
or  a  mua>us  membrane.  Carnivorous  animala-Hions,  tigers^  dogs 
and  cats— have  become  infected  through  eating  the  flesh  of  s^diered 
horses;  and  men  attending  diseased  horses  are  liable  to  be  infected, 
^necialljr  if  they  have  sores  on  the  egposrd  parts  of  their  bodies. 
Though  in  man  infectbn  through  wounda  is  the  readiest  way  ol 
receiving  the  disfase,  the  bacillus  may  also  obtain  access  through 
the  digestive  organs,  the  lungs  and  nuicoos  membranes  of  the  cyea^ 
Boaeandlips^ 

In  desoiptbns  of  the  equine  disease  sometimea  a  distinction  is 
made  between  'glandefs  with  nasal  ulcers  and  other  svmptoms  of 
respiratory  disiase,  and  glanden  of  thp  skin,  or  /uvy,  out  there  is 
no  essential  dtflerence  between  them.  Glanden  and  farcy  are  doe 
to  the  same  causal  organism,  and  both  auy  be  acute  or  chronic 
Acute  glanders  is  always  rapidly  fatal,  and  chronic  glanders  may 
become  acute  or  it  may  terminate  by  apparent;recovery. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  glanden  are  ifiitiaJ  fever  with  its  aocom* 
paniments,  thint,  toss  of  appetite,  hurried  pulse  and^  resfuration, 
emaciation,  languor  and  disinclination  to  move.  Sometimes  the  le^ 
or  joints  are  swollen  and  the  hone  is  atiff;  but  the  characteristic 
symptoms  are  a  greyish-yellow  viscid  discharge  from  one  or  both 
nostrils,  a  peculiar  enlarged  and  nodulated  conottion  of  one  or  both 
submaxillary  lymphatic  glands,  which  though  they  may  be  painful 
very  rarely  fuppurate,  and  on  the  nasal  membrane  small  yellow 
pimples  or  pustules,  running  into  deep,  ragged-edged  ukera,  and 
sometimes  on  the  septum  large  paitchea  of  ^teep  ukention.  The 
diachanre  from  the  nose  adheres  to  the  nostrils  and  upper  lip,  and 
the  inhitrated  nasal  lining,  impeding  breathing,  causes  snuffling 
luid  f reouent  snorting.  The  lymphatic  vessds  ol  the  face  are  often 
inwdvea  and  appear  as  painfiu  subcutaneous  "coeds"  | 
across  the  cheeL  These  vessels  sometimes  present  nodules 
break  and  discharge  a  glutinous  pus.  Aa  the  disease  . 
the  ulcere  on  the  nose  increase  in  number,  enlarge  or  become  con- 
fluent, extend  in  dejMh  and  sometimes  completely  perforate  the 
septum.  The  nasal  discharge;  now  more  abundant  and  tenacious, 
is  streaked  with  blood  and  offeoave,  the  respiratioa  is  aoiqr  or 
roaring,  and  there  may  be  coughing  with  bleeding  from  the.  nose. 
Painful  oedematous  swellings  appear  on  the  muzale,  throat,  between 
the  fore  legs;  at  the  flank  or  on  the  limbs,  and  "  farcy  buds  "  may 
form  on  some  of  the  swollen  parts.  Synaptoma  of  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  or  pneumonia  and  |>Ieurisy,  with  extreme  prostration, 
diarrhoea  and  gasping  resiMzatiott,  precede  death,  which  is  due  to 
asphyxia  or  to  exhaustioa. 

Chronic  or  latent  glanden  generally  presents  feW  definite  symptoms* 
The  suniected  animal  may  have  a  discharge  from  the  dose,  or  aa 
enlarged  submaxlBary  gland,  or  both,  and  small  unbroken  nodules 
.may  exist  on  the  septum,  but  usually  there  is  no  visible  ukention 
of  the  nasal  membrane.  In  some  horses  suapicbo  of  glanden  may 
be  excited  by  lameness  and  sudden  swdling  of  a  jmnc,  bv  pcofure 
staling,  sluggishness,  loss  of  condition  and  general  untnnfdness, 
o#  by  refusal  of  food,  rise  of  temperature,  swollen  fetlocks,  with 
dry  hacking  cough,  nasal  catarrh  and  other  symptoms  of  a  oommon 
cold.  With  rest  in  the  stable  the  hone  improfves,  but  a  one-sided 
nasal  discharge  continues,  the  submaxillary  gland  enlarses.  and, 
after  an  interval,  uloen  appear  in  the  nose  or  "  farcy  buds  form 
on  a  swollen  leg.  In  occult  glanden  the  hone  may  appear  to  be 
in  good  health  and  be  able  to  peifoca  ordinary  work.  In-  these 
cases  the  existence  of  glanden  can  only  be  discovered  by  retorting 
to  inoculation  or  the  imdlein  tes^ 

In  cutaneous  glanders,  or  farcy,  jmnptoniii  occur  on  the  akin  of 
a  limb,  usually  a  hind  one,  or  on  the  body,  where  the  lymphatics 
become  inflaaied-«od  ulcerated.  The  limb  is  much  swollen,  and 
the  animal  moves  with-  pain  and  difficulty.  The  Ijonphatic  vessela 
appear  as  prominent  tines  or  "cords, "  hard  and  painful  on  raanlpula- 
tKMi,  and  along  their  course  arise  nodular  sweUin^s-Hlie  scxAlled 
"farcy  bnda.*'  Those  small  abscesses  break  and  discharge  a  yeUow, 
glutinous,  blood-H«ioed  pus,  leai^na  sores  which  heal  very  slowly^ 
There  is  a  rise  of  teynperature  with  other  ^mptoms  of  conatituUooai 
dtttofbanoe. 

Medical  treatment  of  glanden  or  farcy  should  not  be  attempted. 
The  iliiifiir  is  dealt  with  under  the  Coatagioua  Diseases  (Animals) 
Adh.   Horaea  which  jweient  awspicioin  yn>ptoii«...orthoaa  yhioh 


have  been  in  eootaet.  or  have  stood  in  the  same  stable  wMi  ilaadefd 
horses,  ahould  be  isolated  and  tested  with  maUein.  Amoals  which 
are  found  affected  should  immediately  be  destroyed,  and  thor 
harness,  clothing  and  the  utensils  employed  with  them  thoroughly 
rlranswl,  while  the  stalls,  horse-boaea  aixi  places  which  the  hones 
have  frequented  should  be  disiaCscted.  Forage  left  by  giandend 
horses  shouU  be  burned  or  fed  to  cattle. 

MaUein,  which  iaalmost  indispensable  in  ihe  dtagnoab  of  latent 
glanders,  was  discovered  in  x888  by  Hdman,  a  Russian  military 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  firet  complete  demonstration  of  its 
diagnostk:  valiw  was  given  in  i8<^i  by  Kalrun^,  also  of  Russia, 
^allein,  prepared  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanden  m  animah,  as  the 
aterilixed  and  filtered  laqttxi<iiltore  of  glanden  baciUL  It  there* 
Core  does  not  contain  even  dead  bacilli,  but  it  has  in  solution  certain 
anbstanocswhkJi  are  added  to  the  liqnki  by  the  bacilli  during  thdr 
growth  (McFadyean).  Employed  under  proper  precautions  and 
aubcutaneously  injected  in  a  glandeied  none,  aaalleia  causes  a 
marked  rise  ei  terapenture  and  an  extensive  paiaf  id  swdliag  at 
the  seat  of  injection. 

Epuootae  lymphangtds  b  a  eootagious  eruptive  disease  of  the 
hone  caused  by  the  cryptoceccut  faniminosmi,  and  characteriaed 
by  nodular  swellinga  and  auppuntioa  of  the  suprrfirial 
lymphatics.  Infection  can  be  tnnsmitCed  by  mediate 
or  immediate  contagioiL  The  eraption  uaually  appean  2kal 
on  the  limbs,  but  it  may  occur  on  the  body  or  on  the  head  '^ 
and  neck.  The  symptoms  closely  rrsembla  those  of  cutaneous 
glanden  or  farcy,'  rrom  which  this  disease  may  reaiUly  be  disun- 
guiahed  by  microscopic  examination  of  the  pus  dtsdiarged  from  the 
.  or  by  testing  tha  horse  with  mallein.    Glanden  and  epiapotic 


_  bis  may  coexist  in  the  same  animal, 
ise,  and  tteatment  should  not  be  attempted. 


It  is  a  scheduled 


Strangles  is  a  spectfic-oontagioua  eraptive  fever  peculiar  to 
and  is  more  especially  inddental  to  young  animals.    It  is  pama^ 
lariy- characteriaed  by  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the 


lymphatic  ^ands,  chiefly  those  between  the  branches  of 
me  lower  jaw  ^bmaxfllary).  Various  causes  have  been  ascribed 
for  its  production,  such  aa  chaiqpe  of  young  boraea  from  field  to 
stable,  from  graas  to  dry  feeding,  from  IrtlenffSH  to  hard  work, 
irritetion  of  teetiung,  and  change  of  locality  anddimateb  But  the 
sole  cause  it  infection  by  the  strar^<iea  UtepUtcocoits.  Languor  and 
feverishness,  diminution  of  iqipetite,  cough,  redness  of  uie  nasal 
membrane,  with  discharge  from  the  eyes  aiod  imse,  and  thirst  are 
aaM»|r  the  earilest  sympcoma.  Then  tbereis  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
coinodent  with  the  development  of  swelling  betwoea  the  branchea 
of  the  lower  jaw,  which  often  causes  the  water  in  drialdng  to  be 
returned  tbrourii  the  now  and  the  maaticated  food  to  be  dropped 
from  the  aaoutfa.  The  swelling  b  hot  and  tender,  diffused,  and  uni- 
formly rounded  and  smooth]  at  first  it  b  hard,  with  soft,  doughy 
maigitts;  but  later  it  becomes  soft  in  die  centre^  where  an  aboceaa 
b  forming  and  soon  "jMints  "  and  bunts,  giving  exit  to  a  quantity 
of  posL  Relief  b  now  experienced  by  the  animal;  the  aymptoma 
sabside,and  rerovery  takes  place.  In  some  caaes  ue  awt^iog  b  an 
great  or  oocun  so  dose  to  the  brymt  that  the  breatUnfEb  interfered 
with,  and  even  rendered  so  difficult  that  sufibcatioa  is  threatened. 
In  other  cases  the  disease  aasomes  an  irregular  form,  and  the  swelling, 
instead  of  softening  in  the  centre,  remaina  hard  for  an  indefinite 
time,  or  it  niay  aubside  and  abscesses  form  in  varioua  parts  of  the 
body,  aometimca  in  vital  orgaaa,  aa  the  brain,  lungs,  liver,  Iddneya. 
&c.»  or  in  die  bronelual  or  mesenteric  glands,  where  they  generally 
produce  seriouiconsequencesL  Not  unfrequendy  a  pustular  eru^cm 
accompanica  the  otner  symptoms.  The  maudy  may  terminate 
in  ten  days  or  be  piuUaicted  for  months,  solnetimea  terminattiw 
fataHy  from  compUcatiooa^  even  when  the  animfel  b  wdl  aoraed  ana 
kept  m  a  healthy  etable. 

Good  nursing  b  the  chief  part  of  the  treatment.  The  strength 
ahould  be  maintained  by  soft  nutritious  food,  and  the  body  kept 
warm  and  comfortable;  the  stable  or  iooee>box  must  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  be  kept  clean.  Tha  swelling  may  be  fomented  with 
warm  water  or  poulticed.  The  poultice  may  be  a  little  bag  con- 
taining bran  and  linseed  meal  mixed  with  not  water  and  i4iplied 
warm  to  the  tumefaction,  being  retained  there  by  a  square  pieoe 
of  calicob  with  holes  for  the  eare  and  eyes,  tied  down  the  nudcfie  of 
the  face  and  behind  the  eora.  If  the  breathing  b  dbturbed  and 
noisy,  the  animal  may  be  made  to  inhale  steam  from  hot  water  in 
a  bucket  or  from  bran  mash.  If  the  breathing  becomes  very  difficult, 
the  windpipe  nuac  be  opened  and  *  tobe  titaerted.  Instead  of  tha 
sweUing  b^n^  poulticea,  a  Itttie  Mistering  ointment  b  aometimca 
robbed  over  it,  which  hastens  pointing  of  the  abscess.  When  the 
abscess  points,  it  may  be  larxred,  thou^  KMnetiines  it  b  better  to 
allow  it  to  break  spootancoinljf. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  strangles  from  gjanderk  and  the 
dbtinction  can,  with  cercamtv.  be  ascertained  by  retorting  to  the 
mallein  test  for  glanders,  or  by  microscopical  cxamiiutioa  of  the 
pusfram  the  stranjgbs  abscess. 

Under  influeoA  aevcnU  riiseiisea  are  sometimes  included,  and  ia 
different  inMuioas  it  may  (and  doubdeas  does)  assume   vary^ 
iag  forma.  ^  It  b  a  specific  fev4r  oi  a  low  or  asthenic  i^^^ 
type,  asaocated  with  inflammation  of  the.mucoua  mem-  ! 

bfaoo  Koing  tha  «ir-paas«gMi  and  abo.aoiactinics  with  (h»t  el 
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oikcr  oi|MML    At  wiom  tinm  it  has  ^fwailed  extensively  over 

difidcnt  parts  of  the  wtwid.  ooore  etpectally  during  the  i8th  and 

I9tb  centuries.     Perhap  one  of  the  most  widespcead  outbreaks 

leconkd  was  that  of  1673,  on  the  American  continent.    It  usually 

odiaies  fiom  the  district  in  which  it  first  ai^wars.   The  symptoms 

have  heen  eattmented  aa  foHovra:  sudden  attack,  marked  by  ex- 

tRme  debility  and  stupor,  with  increased  body-temperature,  quick 

wtak  poise,  rifors  and  cold  extremities.    The  head  as  pendent,  the 

nctids  sWBOen  and  half  dosed,  eyes  lustreless^  and  tears  oi'tcn 

wwiuf  down  the  face.    Theie  is  great  disinclination  to  move;  the 

body  Mnnrsoa  the  animal  attempting  to  walk:  and  the Umb-joints 

crack.    The  appetite  is  kist  and  the  mouth  is  hot  and  dry:  the 

bowcb  ase  constipated  and  the  urine  scanty  and  high-coloured; 

these  is  oeatly  always  a  deep^  painlul  and  harassing  cough;  on 

auKiilistkm  «■  the  chest*  crepitation  or  harsh  bk>wiag  sounds  are 

sadiile:  and  the  membiane  lining  the  eydids  and  nose  assumes 

acher  a  bri^t  pink  cohNir  or  a  dull  leaden  hue.    A  white,  yellowish 

or  tmniihiulourBd  discharge  flows  fiom  the  nostrils.    In  a  few 

day%  te  fever  and  other  symptoms  subside,  and  convalescence 

opidly  ssts  in.    la  unfai^wrabie  cases  the  fever  increases,  as  well 

SI  the  jnafemtkM,  the  braathia^  becomes  laboured,  the  cough  more 

Minful  and  deep^  and  auscultation  and  perciissk>n  indicate  that  the 

ntogs  aie  servNMly  involved,  with  perhaps  the  pl^ta  or  the  heart, 

ChNssoaetimesfom  in  the  latter  ormn,  and  quickly  bring  about  a 


lual  ftermiimrion.  When  the  lungs  do  not  suffer,  the  bowds  may. 
sad  with  dkis  comnliratirw  there  are,  m  addition  to  the  stupor  and 
tsrpor,  tenaon  and  tenderness  of  the  abdominal  walls  when  pressed 
apaa,  manifestations  of  colic,  great  thirst,  a  coated  touuei  yelbw- 
ssw  of  the  membanss  of  nose  and  eyes,  high-coloured  unne,  con- 
sipsbcMi,  and  dry  faeces  covered  with  mucus.  Sometimes  rheu- 
sialic  raclliqg  and  tenderness  takes  place  in  the  muscles  and  joints 
<tf  the  limbak  which  m^  persist  for  a  long  time,  often  shitting  from 
kg  to  lee.  and  involviag  the  sheaths  of  tendons.  At  other  timc^ 
loite  inflammation  of  the  eyes  supervenes,  or  even  paralysis. 

In  this  diseawr  good  nursing  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  treatment. 
Comfortabie,  dean  and  airy  staUes  or  loose-boxes  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  warmth  of  the  body  apd- limbs  maintained.  Cold 
and  d&mpb  foul  air  and  oncleanlioess,  are  as  inimical  to  health  and 
«s  antagonistic  to  recovery  as  in  the  case  of  mankind.  In  influenza 
t  has  been  geocially  found  that  the  less  medicine  the  sick  animal 
ncrivcs  the  more  likely  it  is  to  recover.  Kevertheless,  it  may  be 
neccsaary  to  adopt  such  medical  measures  as  the  following.  For 
ofstmatioa  administer  enemata  of  warm  water  or  give  a  dose  of 
KiMOBd  oil  or  salines.  For  fever  give  quinliw  or  mild  febrifuge 
diuretics  (^  liquoc  of  acetate  of  ammonia  or  qiirit  of  nitrous  ether), 
ud,  if  there  ss  oou^  or  nervous  excitement,  anodynes  (such  as 
citract  of  beMadonnaJ.  When  the  fever  subsides  and  the  prostration 
ii  gnat,  it  asay  be  necessary  to  give  stimulants  (carbonate  of 
anmooia.  oitrDus  ether,  aromatic  ammonia)  -and  tonics,  both  vcf^c- 
tafale  (gentian,  quassia,  calumba}  and  mineral  (iron,Gopper,arsenjc). 
Some  veterinary  surgeons  administer  large  and  frequent  doses  of 
^fmiat  horn  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and*  it  is  asserted,  with 
CKcttcnt  effect.  If  the  abdominal  organs  are  chiefly  involved, 
deoniloeqts  may  supplement  the  above  Oinseod  boiled  to  a  jelly, 
to  which  aalc  tna.^  he  added,  is  the  most  convenient  and  bestX  and 
dnip  to  allay  pain  (as  opium  and  chloral  hydrate).  Olivo  ou  is  a 
aie  faxative  in  such  cases.  When  nervous  symptoms  are  manl- 
fctted,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  wet  cloths  and  vinegar  to  the 
bad  and  neck;  even  blisters  to  the  neck  have  been  recommended. 
Bmaide  erf  potassium  has  been  beneficially  employed.  •  To  combat 
•sftimmatioa  of  the  throat,  chest  or  abdomen,  counter-irritants 
■sy  be  resorted  to,  such  as  mustard,  soap  liniment  or  the  ordinaiy 
vhrte  liniaenc  composed  of  oil  of  turpentine,  solutk^n  of  ammonur 
sad  o&re  oiL  The  food  should  be  soft  mashes  and  gruel  of  oatmeal, 
vith  canota  and  green  food,  and  small  and  freouent  quantities  01 
csided  oats  in  addition  when  convalescence  has  been  established. 
Ooarine,  matadie  du  coit,  or  covering  disease  of  horses,  is  a 
t  malady  caused  by  the  Trypmtasoma  eguiperdum,  and 
characttriicd  by  specific  lesions  of  the  male  and  female 
fetiital  organs,  the  lymphatic  and  central  nervous  sys- 
tems. It  occurs  in  Arabia  and  continental  Europe,  and 
has  recently  been  carried  from  France  to  the  United  States 
of  America  (Montana,  Nebraska,  the  Dalootas,  Iowa  and 
nrinots)  and  to  Canada.  In  some  of  its  features  it  resembles  human 
f^pbihs,  and  it  a  propagated  In  the  same  manner.  From  one  to 
*i^  days  after  coitus,  or  in  the  stallion  not  unfrequentKr  after  some 
«erks.  that  is  irritation,  swelling  and  a  livid  ^^dness  of  the  external 
^''Sans  of  generatk>n  (in  stallions  the  penis  may  shrink),  followed 
b?  anhealthy  ulcers,  whkh  appear  in  successive  crops,  often  at 
cM^derable  intervals.  In  mares  these  are  near  the  clitoris,  which 
9  frequently  erected,  and  the  animals  rub  and  switch  the  tail 
Abotic,  betraying  uneasiness.  Tn  horses  the  eruption  is  on  the 
V*rm  and  sbatfi.  In  the  milder  forms  there  is  Httie  constitutional 
^wntance.  and  the  patients  may  recover  in  a  period  varying  from 
!*o  weeks  to  two  months^  In  the  severe  forms  the  k)cal  swell- 
•R{  racTcases  by  intermittent  steps.  In  the  marc  the  vulva  is  the 
Kat  of  a  deep  violet  congestion  and  extensive  ulceration :  pustules 
Appear  00  the  perinacum,  tail  and  between  the  thighs;  the  lips  of 
w  Vtth«  are  parted,  exposing  the  irregular,  nodular,  pucnttd. 


ulcerated  and  Inrdaccoua-looking  mucous  membrane.  If  the  mare 
happen  to  be  pr^nant,  abortion  occurs.  In  all  cases  emaciation 
sets  in;  lameness  of  one  or  more  limbs  occurs;  great  debility  is 
maaifestod,  and  this  runs  on  to  paralysis,  when  d^th  ensues  aiter 
a  miseraUe  existence  of  from  four  or  five  months  to  two  years. 
In  horses  swelling  of  the  sheath  may  be  the  only  symptom  for  a 
long  time,  even  lor  a  year.  Then  there  may  follow  dark  patches 
of  extiavasated  blood  on  or  swelUngs  of  tne  penis;  the  testklcs 
may  become  tumefied;  a  dropsical  engorgement  extends  forward 
beneath  the  abdomen  and  chest;  the  lymphatic  glands  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  enlarged;  pustules  and  ulcers  appear 
on  the  skin;  there  is  a  dischaige  from  the  eyes  and  nose;  emada- 
tran  becomes  extreme;  a  weak  and  vacillating  movement  of  the 
posterior  limbs  gradually  increases,  as  in  the  mare,  to  paralysis; 
and  after  from  throe  months  to  three  years  death  puts  an  end  to 
loathsomeness  and  great  suffering.  This  malady  appears  to  be 
^read  only  by  the  act  of  coirion.  The  indications  for  its  suppress 
sion  and  extinction  are  therefore  obvious.  They  are  (i)  to  prevent 
diseased  animals  coming  into  actual  contact,  especially  per  coitum, 
with  healthy  ones;  (3)  to  destroy  the  infected;  and  (3;as  aa  addi- 
tional precautionary  measure,  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  disinfect 
the  stables,  clothing,  utensils  and  implements  used  for  the  sick 
horse.  Various  medicines  have  been  tried  in  the  treatment  cd 
slowly  developing  cases  of  dourine,  and  the  most  successful  mnedy 
b  atoxyl — a  prcjmation  of  arsenic. 

Horse-pox,  which  is  somewhat  laxe,  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical 
with  cow-pox,  bdng  undisringuishable  w^hea  inoculated  on  men 
and  cattle.  It  most  frequently  attacks  the  limbs,  though 
it  may  appear  on  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
There  is  usually  slight  fevor;  then  sihvUing,  heat  and 
tenderness  are  manifest  in  the  part  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  erup-' 
tion,  usually  the  heels;  firm  nodules  form,  increasing  to  one- third 
or  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  hair  becomes  erect:  spd  the 
skin,  if  light-coloured,  chanees  to  an  intense  red.  On  the  ninth  to 
the  twelfth  day  a  limpid  fluid  oases  from  the  surface  and  mats 
the  hairs  together  in  yellowish  scabs;  when  one  of  these  is  removed, 
there  is  seen  a  red,  raw  depression,  whereon  the  scab  was  fixed.  In 
three  or  four  days  the  crusts  fall  off.  and  the  sores  heal  spontaneously. 
No  medical  treatment  is  needed,  cleanliness  being  requisite  to 
prevent  the  pocks  becoming  sbughs.  If  the  inflammation  runs 
high,  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  empbyed. 

Diseases  of  CaUU. 

The  diseases  dF  the  bovine  species  are  not  so  numerous  as  those 
of  the  horse,  and  the  more  acute  contagious  maladies  are  dealt 
with  under  RINDERPEST  and  other  articks  already  mentioned. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  most  formidable  and  widespread  disease  of 
cattle,  and  it  is  assuming  greater  proportions  every  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  lejgi&btive  measures  for  its  fytn^ 
supprcssbn.  It  is  a  specific  disease,  contracted  throrgh  gmloaM, 
cohabitation,  azxl  c$iuscd  by  the  BaciUus,  iubercuJosif,  dis- 
covered by  Koch  in  1882.  Infection  takes  place  by  inhalation  of 
the  bacillf  or  their  ^wres,  derived  from  the  dried  expectorate  or 
other  dischar^  of  tuberculous  animals;  by  !n^tion  of  the 
badfli  carried  in  food,  milk  or  water,  or  by  inoculation  of  a  wound 
of  the  skin  or  of  a  mucous  or  serous  membrane.  Oocasioiially 
the  disease  is  transmitted  by  an  infected  female  to  the  foetus 
in  ukro.  Its  infective  properties  and  communicability  to  other 
species  render  it  a  serious  danger  to  mankind  through  the  con- 
sumption of  the  milk  or  flesh  of  tuberculous  cows.  The  organs 
chteRv  involved  are  the  lymphatic  glands,  lungs,  liver,  intestine 
and  tne  serous  membranes — the  characteristic  tubercles  or  *'  grapes  '* 
varying  in  size  from  a  millet  seed  to  immense  masses  weighing 
several  pounds.    The  large  diffused   nodular  growths  are  found 

Erincipaily  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  attached  to  the  membranes 
ning  these  cavities. 

The  symptoms  somewhat  resemble  dioae  of  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia (4.9.)  in  its  chronic  form,  thouph  tuberck»,  sometimes 
in  large  numbers,  are  often  found  after  death  in  the  bodies  of 
cattle  whkh  exhU>ited  00  sign  of  illness  during  life  and  which  when 
Idlkxl  were  in  excellent  condition.  When  the  lungs  are  extensively 
involved  there  are  signs  of  constitutional  disturbance,  irregular 
appetite,  fever,  difficult  breathing,  dry  cough,  diarrhoea,  wasting 
and  debility,  with  enlarged  throat  glands,  and,  in  milch  cows, 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  milk.  Auscultation  of  the  chest  dis- 
covers dullness  or  absence  of  respiratory  sounds  over  the  affected 
parts  of  the  lungs.  If  the  animal  is  not  killed  it  becomes  more 
and  more  emaciated  from  anaemia,  respiratory  difficulty,,  defective 
nutrition  and  profuse  diarrhoea.  Tuberculosis  of  the  mammary 
glands  usually  begins  as  a  slowly  developing,  painless,  nodulair 
mduration  of  one  quarter  of  the  udder.  The  milk  at  first  may  be 
normal  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  bter  it  becomes  thin  or  watery 
and  assumes  a  blue  tint  Catde  with  tubereular  lesions  unaltered 
by  retrogressive  changes  may  appear  to  be  in  an  ordinary  state 
of  health,  and  in  such  animals  the  existence  of  the  disease  can 
only  be  discovered  by  resorting  to  die  tuberculin  test.  Tuber- 
cuho,  as  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis,  is  a  sterilired  culture 
of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  when  employed  with  proper  precautions. 
it  causes  a  marked  rise  <d  temperature  in  affected  cauls,  but  ia 
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flon-tubeteuloiM  animab  tt  has  no  appreciable  action.  Medical 
treatment  u  of  Uttle  if  any  avail.  Preventive'  measunet  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Anunab  proved  fiee  of  tuberculoiM  taint 
should  alone  be  bred  from*  and  those  found  diaeaaed  should  be 
at  once  completely  segreflated  or  slaughtered.  Before  being  used 
as  food  the  flesh  should  be  well  cooked,  and  the  milk  from  tuber- 
culous cows  should  be  boiled  or  heated  to  a  temperature  of  15s*  F* 

Black-quarter,  or  black-leg*  is  a  specific,  inoculable  disease  which 
occurs  in  young  stock  from  a- few  months  to  two  years  old.  in 
gffffl^.  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  generally  in  low-lying 
gmmrtar  damp  situationa.  It  was  classed  with  anthnuc  until 
*^^'  1879.  when  its  nature  was  investigated  by  Atloinff,  Cor- 
nevin  and  Tnomas,  who  termed  it  svmptomatic  anthrax  {Charbo» 
symptomalvqiuy—A  misleading  name  for  a  disease  which  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  anthrax.^  This  disease  is  caused  by  the  BcdUus 
Ckamaei,  and  natural  infection  takes  place  throng  small  wounds 
of  the  legs  and  feet  or  other  parts.  At  first  it  b  a  local  disease 
affecting  usually  a  hind  quarter,  though  sometimes  the  character- 
istic swelling  forma  on  the  shouMer,  neck,  breast.  VHns  or  flank. 
The  chief  symptoms  are  sodden  loss  of  ajppctite,  aooeleiated  pulse 
and  respiration,  high  tempeiature.  debility,  lameness  or  stiffness, 
followea  by  the  formation  of  a  small,  painful  swelling  which  rapidly 
increases  m  extent,  becomes  emphysematous,  and  in  the  centre 
cold  and  painless.  Incision  of  the  tumour  gives  escape  to  a  red, 
frothy,  sour-smelling  fluid.  This  disease  runs  Its  course  very 
rapidly  am^  oeariy  always  terminates  fatally,  even  when  medical 
treatment  is  promptly  applied.  Infection  can  be  prevented  by 
jesortiog  to  mptective  inoculation  by  one  of  the  methods  intr> 
duoed  by  Anoing,  Kitt  and  others.  The  natural  virua-muscle 
from  the  \tuon,  dried,  reduced  to  powder  and  attenuated  by  heat 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  Apure  culture  of  the  causal  organism, 
arc  employed  as  vaccines.  The  vaccine  is  introduced  subcutane- 
ously  at  the  tip  of  the  tail  or  behind,  the  shoulder.  Immviiity  lasts 
for  about  twelve  months. 

Abortion,  or  the  expulsion  Of  the  foetus  before  viability,  b  a 
contagious  disease  in  cows.  In  a  herd  a  case  of  abortion  or  pre- 
ilisrtftiai  '*'^'***^  IMti  from  aoddent  or  injuiy  sometimes  occurs, 
but  when  a  number  of  pregnant  females  abort  the  cause 
Is  due  to  specific  infection  of  the  womb.  The  microbe  of  abortion 
inducescatarrhof  the  uterus  and  the  discharge  contains  the  infective 
agent.  The  virus  may  be  transmitted  by  the  bull,by  litter.attendants, 
utensib,  or  anything  which  has  been  contaminated  by^  the  dischaive 
from  an  infected  cow.  Whenever  abortion  occurs  in  a  shed  the 
cow  should  be  at  once  isobted  from  the  others,  U  they  are  pregnant, 
and  cleansing  and  disinfection  immedbtely  resorted  to,  or  preferably 
the  pregnant  cows  should  be  quickly  removed  out  of  the  shed  and 
every  care  aliould  be  taken  to  keep  them  away  from  the  affected  cow 
and  its  discharges;  the  Utter  and  the  aborted  foetus  being  burned 
or  otherwise  comT>letcly  destroyed,  and  the  cowshed  thoroughly 
disiaCected  with  ouicklime.  To  prevent  further  infection,  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  in-cau  cows  should  be  washed  and  disinfected  from  time 
to  time. 

Contagious  mammitfs  b  a  common  disease  in  milch  cows.  It 
has  been  investigated  by  Nocard  and  Mollereau,  and  proved 
to  be  caused  by  a  streptococcus  which  b  transmitted 
from  one  cow  to  another  by  the  hands  of  the  milkers. 
■Mk.  "^^  microbe  gains  access  to  the  quarter  by  the  teat  and 
induces  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  milk  ducts  and 
sinuses,  with  induration  of  the  gbnd  tissue.  Thb  disease  develops 
slowly,  and  except  in  cases  complicated  by  suppuration,  there  b 
Uttle  or  no  constitutional  disturbance,  though  sometimes  the  affected 
cows  lose  condition.  The  milk  at  first  preserves  its  normal  appear- 
ance, but  is  less  in  quantity:  it  curdles  quickly,  b  acid,  and  when 
mixed  with  good  milk  produces  clotting;  then  it  bca>mes  thin  and 
watery,  and  finally  viscous,  yellowish  and  foetid.  At  the  base  of 
the  teat  of  the  alEected  quarter  induration  begins  and  gradually 
extends  upwards,  and  if  not  checked  the  disease  passes  from  one 
quarter  to  another  until  the  ^hole  udder  is  atucked.  Prevention 
can  be  secured  by  washing  and  disinfecting  the  udder  and  teats 
and  the  milkcrs*^  bands  before  and  after  milking.  Diseased  cows 
should  be  isolated,  their  milk  destroyed  or  boiled  and  fed  to  pigs, 
and  after  each  milking  the  teats  shouki  be  injected  with  a  warm 
solution  of  boradc  acid  or  sodium  fluoride.  Infected  cowsheds 
should  be  thoroughly^  cleansed  and  disinfected. 

Parturient  paralysb,  or  mammary  toxaemb,  also  known  as  milk 
fever,  though  neither  a  febrile  nor  a  contapous  malady,  was  until 
quite  recently  a  very  fatal  affection  of  dairy  cows.  It  b 
caused  by  a  nerve  poison  which  is  formed  in  the  udder 
soon  after  parturition:  and,  according  to  Schmidt,  the 
toxin  enters  the  circubtion  and  affects  etpedally,  tne  central  nervous 
system  and  the  muscles,  and  in  a  less  degree  all  the  organs  of  the 
body.  This  disease  usually  attacks  good  milking  cows  within  a 
few  days  of  an  easy  bbour  and  seldom  before. the  third  or  fourth 
partuntioa.  In  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  calving  the 
cow  becomes  esdted  and  restless,  strikes  at  the  abdomen  with  the 
hind  feet,  whbks  the  tail.  bws.  grinds  the  teeth,  staggers,  falls, 
makes  ineffectual  attempts  to  rise,  and  eventually  lies  conutose. 
stretched  on  her  skle  with  the  head  extended  or  mclined  to^iraids 
the  abouhkr.   The  eyes  are  dull,  injected  and  insensitive:  general 


sensation,  voluntary  motion  and  the  power  of  swallowh^  are  toil. 
Secretion  of  mUk  fails,  digestion  b  suspended,  fermentation  of  the 
OHitents  of  the  paunch  sets  in,  with  tympany,  constipation  and 
retention  of  urine.  The  tnibe  becomes  feeble  or  imperceptible. 
Respiration  b  slow,  sometimes  stertorous  or  groaning;  and  the 
temperature  b  low  or  subnormal.  If  not  treated  the  animal  dies 
in  two  or  three  days  from  prolonged  coma  or  heart  failure. 

The  curative  treatment  of  thb  disease  continued  very  iinsatis* 
factory  until  1897.  when  Schmidt,  a  vcrerinariaa  of  Kolding, 
Denmark,  introduced  the  method  of  injecting  the  teats  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  conjunction  with  insufflation  of 
atmospheric  air.  The  immedbte  results  of  this  line  of  treatment 
were  astoiMshing.  Rapid  recovery  became  the  rule,  and  in  moat 
oases  thwe  comatose  condition  disappeared  in  less  than  six  hours, 
and  the  average  mortality  (40  to  60%)  was  reduced  to  6%. 
Afterwards  cfainosol  and  other  antiseptics  were  substituted  for  the 
potassium  salt,  and  bter  pure  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  alone  waa 
m jected  into  tne  udder,  with  the  result  of  increaang  the  recoveriea 

tOQ9%. 

Cowpox  b  a  contagious  disease  of  mudi  less  frequent  octurrenoe 
now  than  formeriy,  probably  owing  to  improved  hygienic  manage- 
ment. In  many  localities  the  disease  appean  In  all  cawmoM 
heifen  which  have  recently  calved  on  certain  farms.  *'*^'^"'* 
There  b  usually  a  slight  premonitpry  fcfver,  ^which  b  generally 
overlooked;  thb  b  succeeded  by  some  diminution  in  the  ciuantity 
of  the  milk,  with  some  increased  coftgubbllity,  and  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  or  "  pox  "  on  the  udder  and  teats.  In*  well- 
observed  cases  the  udder  is  hot  and  tender  on  manipubtkm  for  a 
day  or  two  previous  to  the  development  of  tmalt  pale-red  nodules 
about  the  siae  of  peas;  these  increase  in  dimenuons  to  from  three- 
fourths  to  one  indi  in  dbmeter  by  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  when 
their  contents  have  become  fluid  .and  they  present  a  depressed 
centre.  Thb  fluid,  at  first  clear  and  limpid,  becomes  yvikiwish 
white  as  it  changes  to  pns,  and  soon  dries  up,  leaving  a  hard,  button- 
shaped  black  crust,  which  gradually  becomes  detached.  On  llie 
teats,  owing  to  the  handling  of  the  milker  or  to  the  oow  lying  on 
the  hard  ground  or  on  straw,  the  vesicles  are  esriy  ruptured  and 
sores  are  formed,  which  often  prove  troublesome  and  may  cauae 
inflammation  of  the  udder. 

ActinomyooMs.  though  affecting  man,  hones,  pigs  and  other 
creatures,  is  far  more  common  in  the  tx>vine  species.  The  fungua 
(Aetinomyces)  may  be  found  in  characteristic  nodules  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  but  it  usually  invades  the  bonea 
of  the  jaws,  upper  and  lower,  or  the  soft  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these,  as  the  tongue,  cheeks,  face,  throat  and 
glands  in  its  vicinity.  About  the  head  the  disease  appears  to  com- 
mence with  slight  sores  on  the  gums  or  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  or  with  ulcers  aloneside  decayring  teeth,  and  these  extend 
slowly  into  the  tissues.  If  the  jaw  b  affected,  a  large  rounded 
tumour  grows  from  it,  the  dense  outer  bone  becoming  abeoriied 
before  the  increasing  soft  growth  within.  Soon  the  whole  liecomes 
ulcerated  and  purulent  'discharges  take  place,  in  which  ore  found 
the  minute,  hard,  ydfow  granules  which  contain  the  fungus.  When 
the  tongue  is  affected,  it  becomes  enlarged  and  rigid;  hence  the 
designation  of  *'  wooden  tongue  "  given  to  it  by  the  Germans.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  suKace  of  the  organ  becomes  ulcerated,  and 
yellowish  masses  or  nodules  may  be  seen  on  the  surface.  Sometime* 
the  entire  face  b  involved,  the  lips  and  nostrils  becoming  swollen, 
hard  and  immovable,  often  rendering  respiration  difficult.  Around 
the  throat  there  are  rounded  dense  swellings,  implicating  the  glanda. 
When  the  disease  b  well-defined  and  of  slight  extent,  the  parte 
involved  may  be  removed  by  the  knife,  wholly  or  partblly.  It  the 
btter  only,  then  the  remaining  affected  tissues  shouM  be  dressed 
with  tincture  of  iodine  or  iodired  cariiolic  acid.  Chromic  add  haa 
also  been  found  useful.  A  course  of  ootassium  iodide  idtenully 
b  fomstimes  curative  and  always  bencndaL 

DistcHs  if  Skmp. 

The  oontagloua  diseases  of  the  sheep  (other  than  those  of  foot* 

and-mouth  disease,  anthrax,  rinderpest,  black-quarter)  are 

paratively  few. 

The  formidable  ^disorder  of  sheep-pox  b  confined  chieflyto  the  < 
tinent  of  Europe.  It  is  extremely  contagious  and  fatal,  and  in  these 
and  some  other  characteristics  resembles  human  smallpox. 
From  three  lo  twelve  days  after  being  exposed  to  infec- 
tion the  sheep  appears  dull  and  listless,  and  eats  little,  if 
anything:  the  temperature  rises t  there  are  freouent  tremblings' 
teara  flow  from  the  eyes;  and  there  b  a  nasal  discharge.  Red 
patches  appear  inside  the  limbs  and  under  the  abdomen;  and  on 
them,  as  wen  as  on  other  parts  where  the  skin  is  thin,  dark  red 
spots  show  'themsdves,  which  soon  become  papules,  witn  a  deep 
hard  base.  These  are  generally  conical,  and  the  apex  quickly 
becomes  white  from  the  formation  of  pus.  This  eruption  b  char- 
acteristic and  unmistakable:  and  the  vesicles  or  pustules  may 
remain  boUted  (discrete  pox)  or  coalesce  into  large  patches  (con- 
fluent pox).  The  btter  form  of  the  disease  b  serious.  In  bed 
cases  the  crupdoa  may  develop  00  the  eyes  and  in  the  re^riratory 
and  digestive  passages.  The  course  of  the  disease  lasts  about 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  the  eruption  passes  through  the  sarae 
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Ijr  ia  liailly  dniaeiL  lM-lyiii|,  nanliy  lud.  ud  k  wiwl 
bt  the  Btdamt  ■mrtiriu.    la(«ctiaa  mpfian  M  be 

^ .^_^Ti_ 

J  ih*  cM€i;  tb*  been  Hit  uid  niMa.  ikfficMd  tlMp  wha 
■HdiK  Hur  laa  «>  tb>  liiiBi,  ar,  if  (on  ud  U^  f (B  «n  bnhiad, 

(bnr  Sc  dim  oaiUMlr.     lb*  dii~  "    '  *~      * 

aad  uwArrw  bocq  mnond,  ibicnie-    ,  __  ^,  ,,„  „ 

m^Ur  diiinlrntd  and  pcstKtcd  Inn  foRka  iiiKctloa  bjr  u 
inn^nuc  budsK  Sg»  ana  ■quln  diHy  ilwuiii*.  tml  dl 
iliriBl  lea  AoiAd  ncdvt  fnquEat  aneiitiiM.  WbB  !■»> 
■Bxtan  <^  ibRp  in  aBKkol  Ib^  .•beaUJi*  riavly  dilnB  IbfM^ 

lb*  feet  OMiaBl 

w  afrecKd  vilh  ■atbru.  foM-«Bd-n>siilll 

,  and  It  alto  hii  ill  own  particular  vanoUu 

c  in  ihc  tlniicdSlata. 
a«a  vwn*  pafuc  in  mnc«,  C&nianjr  ud  otaa  aunina  a  toe 
Eoroiicu  OMiiaal. 

Swine  fever  Ii  u  eiceediiicfy  inftctioal  diHlK.  cainid  bjr  a 
bacilhii.  aad  aiaodated  *idi  ukenlion  tt  tbi  iatcKinc,  cnlaiic- 
-  ■  .  innl  a  th*  IvBHihatic  (ludi,  ud  liiniiiil  ^icur  g( 

•j  ^  aibererian.    II  la  ipRad  wilh  |re>l  faciliir  by  oKcliaR 

bf  appawBtfy  kolthy  piga  fnm  an  inTectcd  pifgery,  by  Utter. 

anyihiac  wbich  lu>  been  tcSnl  by  ibe  diicbarin  from  ■  IBitaied 
f^  ll  ia  rencnily  very  rapid  in  ita  couiie.  deatb  eaaidiw  in  a 
VTTy  few  4£y3.  ana  when  Ibe  aniipal  aurvivaa,  ncovery  G  pr^ 
nacTcd.  After  eipoiuiT  to  Iiifrclun  tbc-aoinal  eibibUa  wia  of 
inne>i<  by  duUneu.  veakim.  ihiverinci,  burying  itadt  ID  tMliHCf, 


But  tbe  contafiDiji  ^ 


lb  fj  appeiile,  atkj 
«"  F.).     Iteil  and 


d  1«  bCD 


iouuTwt  b«' 


C>iratiaB  aJkd  ternpentufc 

vtt  in,  and  tbe  animal 
cinpled.     NoliSotloa  of 


DiitataifBii  Dtp  . 
a  D^Ma^aaa  >*!■***—  of  tb*  dog  are  CI 
loa  wbiA  attiaua  moM  atlention  i*  ca 


Sssr; 


ASaeK  hmiliaa  ol  Omivgn  atceu  i 
Ana.  URoapv  >•  •  ■ixci&rfe' 
ariacb  ^■■■C  tHEtr  ita  dwU  beinf 


bkh  run  limunlly 

-H^^  filial!  tbovih  tbe  bfain.  iniikal  chard  and  afadeiniiia] 
B  au*  anbeaqiKnilr  be  Innlvad.   ItiiUy  bred  and  pet  dan 

um  .e^S*  Ihu  tbe  temuwc  ud  biidiec  UfHfaT  Itla 
■  ■riiiiiiMii  ilia^arr  aad  tbere  ia  mucbevideacctapfuvttbat 
■a  iu  Tnrin*tt  aad  pnvakncc  vUy  to  ita  vinilace>  Ooa 
k  eaofera  inuaimky  Iroa  aaatbar.  ne  aymplaaia  are  tiian. 
■■Ildlf  bmnfapjinili  rlidn  fnmarmth  anil  in  main  i 
arHUR,  la^imliea  and  pufac.    Tbi  ayca  an  nd,  aad  llH 

at  im  ^T  aad  hanb,  bccomM  Intaared  with  tba  diicbaraa 


■tibivnpid 
latba  mat 


ijorilir  of  caiea  aeta  in 


Whih  plenty  d  frfab  air,  n 


.—  -----—->   Ituyybfcb 

is^CoBifait  • , 

— ^    Deblltt)>  bdi«  tba  maat 

nt'ol^' uuirtbTteHT^  nin  fta  cawaa.  Ll(hl  bmcb,  bad 
or  bmd  and  milk,  or  (beae  altamatdy,  may  bo  all  i  aad  aa 

Prrparatioru  of  quiniAe.  giv«q  fma  tbe  rnmrninftattnt  of 
iitick  in  I  liiilc  win*,  tuth  ■•  (barry,  hava  paved  ven  bcaa- 
I.  ul^cK  a  mild  liuiivt  n  nqifard.  CuBfilntloBa  dwvh)  to 
"i  -i^  ii.v .   L-;  - .    t:  .    V  •  '-f  ixuvntmtly  iafactiDua.  pce- 

11,-1.  ,M  !,.■  ..,:.  r.r,  1  >, .  ,,  i-^nRTtv gthaT don.  Prslectiva 
ebeea  bnmduccdby  Ugaicna, 

Se?a^id^Ue"'aai^^'^ubydrofib(>Wa(|,(.)BtBlfab 


every  pari  c4  tba  iaicMine-  When  proent  in  _, , 

nuiDiien  they  producr  lllAtit  iattrnii Ileal  colicky  cajna,  a 
unthrifty  condliKin  of  ibt  ikin,  wilb  •uiini  ccai.  AJtboiiiti  ib 
borae-feedi  well,  it  doea  r   '  '  t-  ,       .      -    .,      . 


nnni  rraxh  llw  cncytled  paraiilc& 


,  _^,_  itaelf  la  tbe  ni 

. jter  the  bioed  vcaaeb.  Iba  ayoptoou  of  il>  f 

lioii,  colicky  paina.  banh  untbnTty  coat.  Aabby  oi 
1*nc^  footid  dtarrhoaa,  anatmia,  freat  vKakneia  and.  — 
baffnorrhaeic  eaterjtia.    TnaliBcnt  ol  equine  ecleroatom 
qucntly  faiU.  aa  tbe  mm" 

anedic.  Hdiu  in  chloride,  oil  of  tvpcniine.  lyaol.  cfiBolin  arid  carbolic 
acid  hava  bcca  lound  induL 

Oxynrit  trnnioi  or  pin  woria,  ii  a  common  pariBte  of  ibe  lirn 
imeMiai.  Tbe  ultrioi  pan  of  the  body  ii  cuii«]  and  the  tul 
ibarply  psiatal.  Tbe  male  i>  tddom  leen.  Tbe  remale  meaura 
1  to  r  I  IB-  iq  kn^b.  It  b  found  in  the  caecum,  cofoa  and  rectum. 
and  ii  cauiaa  pruntui  of  tbe  anut.  from  which  it  may  be  found  pro- 
i*ciii(.  ThiiparaiiiciibattrcalcdbymcaoiofBcatbanicIoUawcd 
by  a  courK  of  minatal  lonick  arid  rrpcalrd  racial  inyrctioaa  of  ndiun 

Tbe  ceatadea  or  taeniae  of  the  horn  arc  iniiBojficant  in  sin  and 
Ihey  praducv  no  apocia]  aymploma.  Three  ■pcciaa  .AiMrtiirr|i*nfa 
OnjW!^  lltr-li  mm.  bug).  A.  fdiata  (ihScinjaiid^.iuwiUiiH 
Ji-j  cm.h-havc  been  deKiibed.    Tba  bm  la  lound  In  Ihc.amatI 

email  IntcaiiD*  and  aCDnacbi  the  third  in  tbe  nail  ialeatiab 
Gcaenlly  a  berae  may  bv  pnvcd  to  be  infested  with  tape<worm  by 
bndiaf  aaae  af  tbe  ripe  atcfaaali  a  pcoBloIiidea  la  tbe  laccia.  Tba 
beat  feaedyia  male  KnaMnct  with  turpentine  and  llnaacd  oiL 

Cariw^at  afai,  or  tba  csmaoa  bM-B>.  ia  (luted  wiib  Iba 
■araiiica  aa  account  af  ita  larval  form  bvinf  aa  a  paradle.  Tlie 
bot-fly  depaaba  ila  eni  OB  tbe  Ion-arm.  knet  and  tbaali  ol  the  hone 
at  paNaic.  la  twcaty-fcur  houia  iha  ova  an  balcbcd  and  the 
aanDryOiCnwIlnioa  the  ikiB.  caiuea  itching,  which  induco  iha  hone 
ts  nibble  or  bck  O*  pan,  and  in  ihii  way  the  embryo  ii  carriad  by  ihe 
IU(u*  to  the  raonlli  aad  iwalhiwed.  In  the  •iainK:b  ihe  embij'O 
amchsi  iUiif  to  the  nucon  BiBnbnne,  ramln  th»*  linH.  Ilk 
cieeNi  in  aiaa  and  cbangca  Irem  a  blood-cai 
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colour.  The  bot  Temaliu  in  the  •eomach  till  the  following  aprinff. 
vfhtn  it  detachea  itaelf ,  panes  into  the  food  and  a  diicfaaiiea  with 
the  faeees.  When  very  numeraut,  hots  may  caiue  eymptoniB  of 
indigeatioa,  though  frequently  thdr  pretenoe  in  the  atoniach  is  not 
indicated  by  any  ngn  of  ill-health.  They  are  diflicult  to  dislodge 
or  kill.  Gfeeo  fcx»,  iodine,  aaphthalin,  hydrochloric  acid  and 
vegetable  bitters  have  been  reoonunended;  but  the  most  effective 
remedy  is  a  dose  of  carbon  bwulphide  given  in  a  gelatin  capsule, 
repeated  in  twelve  hours,  and  followed  twelve  hours  later  by  an 
aloeticbalL 

Of  the  parasites  which  infest  cattle  and  sheep  mention  idll  only 
be  made  d  Disiomum  lupaiiaimt  or  common  fluke,  which  causes 
-  ^^  liver>rot  or  distomiasis,  a  very  fatal  disease  of  bmba  and 
"?!?-,  sheep  under  two  years  old.  It  occurs  most  frequentlv 
mamMOMf.  after  a  wet  season  on  low-lying,  marshy  or  undrainodland, 
but  it  may  be  carried  to  other  pastures  by  sheep  which  have  been 
driven  threugh  a  fluke4nfested  country,  and  sheep  allowed  tograse 
abng  ditches  by  the  roadside  jnay  contract  the  parasite.  For  a 
full  description  of  its  anatomjr  and  devek^Hient  see  TBEiiATODB& 
Preventive  treatment  comprises  the  destruction  of  flukes  and 
snaib;  avoidance  of  low-lying,  wet  pastures  draining  infested  land, 
and  top-dres«ng  with  salt,  gas-lime,  lime  water  or  soot ;  supplying 
sheep  with  pure  drinking  water;  placing  rock-salt  in  the  fields,  and 
providing  extra  food  and  a  tonic  lick  conasting  of  salt,  aniseed, 
lerrous  sulphate,  linseed  and  peas-meal. 

HusliL  hoose  or  verminous  bronchitis  of  calves  is  caused  by 
Strongyins  micntrust  or  pointed-tailed  strongyle,  a  thread-worm 
I  to  3  in.  long,  and  S.  pmmonaris,  a  similar  but  smaller  nematode; 
and  the  corresponding  disease  of  shecp^  is  due  to  S.  fitario  and  5. 
ruffsuHs.  The  male  S.^tia  is  i  to  a  in.,  and  the  female  3  to  4  in. 
long.  They  are  white  m  colour  and  of  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
sewing  cotton.  The  5.  rufescens  is  thinner  and  shorter  than  S./Uana 
and  its  colour  is  brownish  red.  The  development  of  these  strongyles 
b  not  accurately  known.  When  expelled  and  deposited  in  water  or 
moist  earth,  the  embryos  may  live  for  many  months.  Hoose  occurs 
in  spring  and  continues  until  autumn,  when  it  may  be  most  severe. 
In  sheep  the  symptoms  are  coughing,  at  first  strong,  with  long 
intervals,  then  weak  and  frequent,  leaving  the  sheep  distressed  and 
wheeling;  discharge  from  the  nose,  salivation,  occasional  retching 
with  expolaoB  of  paradtes  in  frothy  mucus,  advancing  emaciation, 
anaemia  and  weaicness.  In  calves  the  symptoms  are  similar  but 
less  acute.    Various  methods  of  cure  have  been  tried.    Remedies 

};{ven  by  the  mouth  are  seldom  satisfactory.  Good  results  have 
oUowea  fumigations  with  chlorine,  burning  sulphur,  tar,  &c.,  and 
intra-tradieal  injections  of  chloroform,  iodine  and  ether,  oil  of 
turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  and  opium  tincture,  or  chloroform, 
ether,  creosote  and  olive  oil.  The  system  should  be  supported  with 
as  much  good  nourishing  food  as  possible. 

The  principal  parasites  which  infest  the  alimentaiy  canal  of  cattle 
or  sheep  are  strongyles  and  taeniae.  The  strongyles  of  the  fourth 
stomacn  are  5.  contortus,  or  twisted  wire-worm  (male  10  to  20  mm., 
female  20  to  30  mm.  long),  5.  eonvolutus  female  10  to  13  mm.), 
S.  cervicomis  (lemale  10  to  li  mm.).  S.  gncuis  (female  3  to  4  mm.), 
and  an  unnamed  species  (female  9  mm.  long)  discovered  by 
McFadycan  in  1896.  In  the  contents  of  the  stomach  the  eontortus 
may  easily  be  reccjgnized,  but  the  other  parasites,  owing  to  their 
small  siic  or  situation  in  the  mucous  membrane,  may  be  overiooked 
in  an  ordinary  post-mortem  examination.  The  cpniortta,  which 
is  best  known,  may  serve  as  the  type.  It  lives  on  the  blood  which 
it  abstracts  from  tne  mucous  membrane,  and,  according  to  the  state 
of  repletion,  its  body  may  be  red  or  white.  The  ova  of  this  worm 
are  discharged  in  the  faeces  and  spread  over  the  pastures  by  infected 
sheep.  The  ova  hatch  in  a  few  days^  and,  according  to  Ransom, 
within  a  fortnight  embryos  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  long  may  be 
found  encased  in  a  chitinoid  investment,  which  protects  thcra 
from  the  effects  of  excessive  cold,  heat  or  moisture.  When  the 
ground  is  damp  and  the  temperature  not  too  low,  the  embryos 
creep  up  the  leaves  of  erasscs  and  other  plants,  but  when  the 
temperature  is  below  40  F.  they  are  inactive  (Ransom).  Sheep 
leedmg  on  infected  pasture  gather  the  young  worms  and  convey 
them  to  the  fourth  stomach,  where  they^attain  nnaturity  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  wet  weather  the  embryos  may  be  washed  into 
ponds  and  ditches,  and  cattle  and  sheep  may  swaltow  them  when 
drinking.  Strongyles  cause  lo»  of  appetite,  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  bowel,  diarrhoea,  anaemia,  progresnve 
emaciarion,  and,  if  not  destroyed  or  expelled,  a  lingering  death  from 
exhanstion.  The  success  or  (allure  of  medicinal  treatment  depends 
00  the  degree  of  infestation.  A  change  of  pasture  is  always  de- 
rirable,  and  as  remedies  a  few  doses  of  oil  ot  turpentine  in  linseed 
oil.  or  a  solution  of  lysol  or  cyllin,  and  a  powder  consisting  of  arsenic, 
ferrous  sulphate,  arcca,  hux  vomica  and  common  salt  may  be  tried. 
The  ox  may  be  the  bearer  of  three  and  the  sheep  of  twerve  species 
of  taenbe,  and  of  these  the  commonest  b  Mtmietta  {taenia)  exfnHm, 
which  is  more  frequently  found  in  sheep  than  in  cattle.  It  is  the 
longest  tapeworm,  being  from  6  to  30  ft.  in  sheep  and  from  40  to 
too  ft.  in  cattle.  Its  maximum  breadth  is  |  in.;  it  is  found  in  the 
small  intesrine,  and  sometimes  in  sufficient  numbers  in  bmbs  to 
obstruct  the  bowel.  Infested  animals  are  constantly  spreading 
the  ripe  segments  over  the  pastures,  fitm.  fiAich  the  ova  or  embryos 


are  gathered  by  sheep.  The  mnptoms  are  inappetenoe,  dty  hmfc 
wool,  M-eakness.  anaemia  and  diarrnooa  with  aesmenu  of  the  woms 
in  the  faeces.  Various  drugs  have  been  prescribed  for  theaqMibiM 
of  tapeworms,  but  the  most  useful  are  male  fern  extract,  tufpentin^ 
kamala,  kousso,  aloes  and  linseed  oiL  Very  young  animab  ahoold 
be  supported  by  dry  nouri^ing  food  and  tonics,  including  salt  and 
ferrous  sulphate.  § 

The  principal  round-worms  of  the  intestine  of  niminaata  ar» 
Ascaris  vttaiartuii,  or  calf  ascarid.  Stnmgylus  fiticMis^  S.  mntricnms, 
Sclerostomum  kypostomumt  Anckylostomum  carnuum  nod  TnckO' 
ce^ulms  afiniSt  ot  common  whip-worm,  triiich  aoaietinica  cauaea 
severe  symptoms  in  sheep.  For  a  full  account  of  the  devdopment 
of  Cys/Mcrou  Aosu,  or  beef  oieasle,  the  brval  fomA  of  Taemia  sagmata 
of  the  human  subject,  see  Tapbworms.    Another  bladder-worm. 


found  in  the  peritoneum  of  sheni  and  cattle,  b  Cntiurau 
eeUiSf  or  sbnder-oecked  hydatid,  the  larval  form  of  Taama  Morftmito 
of  the  dog.  It  seldom  produces  serious  lesiooa.  An  important 
hydatid  of  ruminants  in  Coemurus  eertbralis^  which  praducn  in  abeep, 
cattle,  goats  and  deer  gid  or  sturdy,  a  peculbr  airction  of  the 
central  nervous  system  chasacterixed  by  congestion,  eompreaaion  of 
the  brain,  vertigo,  incoKirdination,  and  other  synptona  of  oerebro- 
spiaal  paralysis.  Thb  bladder-worm  b  the  cystic  fona  of  TaemM 
coenttrus  of  the  dog.  It  b  found  in  the  cranial  cavity,  reating  on  the 
brain,  within  its  substance  or  at  its  base,  and  sometimes  ui  tbp 
spinal  canaL  The  symptoms  vary  with  the  positwn  and  number  of 
the  vesicles.  In  an  orainary  case  the  aninial  feeds  intermittently 
or  not  at  all;  appears  unaccountably  nervous  or  very  dull,  more  or 
less  blind  and  dckf ,  with  glased  eye,  dibted  pupil,  the  head  twisted 
or  inclined  always  to  one  suk^^hat  occupied  by  the  cyst*— and  wbeo 
moving  the  sheep  constantly  tends  to  turn  in  the  same  direction. 
When  the  vesicle  is  decp-aeated  or  within  the  cerebral  k>be,  the 
sheep  carries  the  head  low,  brings  the  feet  together  and  turns  round 
and  round  like  a  dog  preparing  to  lie  down.  When  the  devdopii^ 
cyst  exerts  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  cerebellum,  the  sheep  re- 
peatedly falls  and  rolls  over. '  In  other  cases  the  dibf  symptoma 
may  be  frequent  falling,  always  on  the  same  side,  high  trotting 
action  with  varying  length  of  step,  advancing  by  rearing  and  leaping, 
complete  motor  paralysis,  and  in  spinal  cases  posterior  paralysTa 
with  dragging  of  the  hind  limbs.  Medicinal  treatment  is  of  no  avaQ, 
but  in  some  cases  the  hydatid  can  be  removed  by  trephinirig  the 
skull.  Gid  may  be  prevented  by  attending  to  the  treatment  oTdoga 
infested  with  the  tapeworm. 

The  helminthcs  of  the  pig,  although  not  very  detrimental  to  the 
Animal  itself,  are  nevertheless  of  great  importance  as  regards  the 
cnto2oa  of  man.  Allusion  must  be  made  to  Trickindia  a.M. 
s^alis,  which  causes  trichinosis.  The  male  is  ^th,  **** 
tne  female  ith  in.  long,  and  the  embryos  Ath  to  i\tn  in.  ^^ 
The  ova  measure  rMth  in.  in  their  long  diameter ;  they  are  hatched 
within  the  body  01  the  female  worm.  When  scraps  of  trichinous 
flesh  or  infested  rats  have  been  ingested  by  the  pig,  the  cysts  en- 
closing the  larval  trichinae  are  dissolved  oy  the  ^stric  juice  in 
about  eighteen  hours,  and  the  worms  are  found  free  in  the  intestine. 
In  twenty-four  to  forty-eighi  hours  later  these  brvac,  having  under- 
gone ccaain  transformations,  become  sexually  mature;  then  they 
copulate,  and  after  an  interval  the  embryos  feave  the  body  of  the 
female  worm  and  immediately  begin  to  penetrate  the  intestinal 
wall  in  order  to  pass  into  various  voluntary  muscles,  where  they 
become  encysted.  About  twelve  days  ebpse  from  the  time  they 
begin  their  wandering.  Usually  each  brva  is  enveloped  in  a  capsule, 
but  two  or  even  three  larvae  have  been  found  in  one  investment. 
They  have  been  known  to  live  in  their  capsules  for  eighteen  months 
to  two  years. 

Cysticercus  edlitlcsae  b  the  brval  form  of  Taenia  toUnm  of  man 
(see  TArEWORMs).  "  Measly  pork  "  is  caused  by  the  presence 
in  the  flesh  of  the  pig  of  this  entozoon,  which  is  bladder-like  in 
form.  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  dog.  Other  Important 
parasites  of  the  pig  are  Supkanvrw  dentahts,  or  crown-tailed 
strongyle,  EckinofkynehMS  titfxt,  or  thorn-headed  worm,  Ascaris 
tnis,  or  pig  ascarid,  and  StrongiiMdea  suis.  For  these  the  most 
useful  remedies  are  castor  oil  seras,  given  with  the  food,  and  oil  of 
turpentine  in  milk,  followed  by  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts. 

Of  all  the  domesticated  ammab  the  dog  b  by  ^  the  most  fre> 
quently  infested  with  worms.  A  vei^  common  round-worm  la 
A  scaHs  mariinata  (3  to  8  in.  long),  a  variety  of  the  ascarid 
{A.  mystax)  of  the  cat.  It  occure  in  the  intestine  or  ^^ff* 
stomach  of  young  dogs.  The  symptoms  areemacbtien,  ^^ 
drooping  belly,  irritable  skin,  Irregular  appetite,  vomiting  the 
worms  HI  mucus,  colic  and  diarrhoea.  The  treatment  oomprisen 
the  administration  of  areca  or  santonin  in  milk,  followed  by  a  dose 
of  pufgative  medicine.  A  nematode,  FUaria  tssmttti,  inlhabita  the 
heart  of  the  dog,  and  its  brvae  may  be  found  in  the  blood,  cauainv 
endocarditis,  obstruction  of  the  vessels,  and  fits,  which  often  end 
in  death.  Spiroptera  sanguinetenia  may  be  found  in  the  dog 
encysted  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  Other  nematodes  of  the  dog 
are  AnekylosUnniim  trifjonoeepkalitm,  ^idiich  causes  frequent  bleeding 
from  the  nose  and  pernicious  anaemb,  and  Triekoeepkuus  dejbnsxim*^ 
cuius,  or  whip-worm,  which  b  found  in  the  caecum.  The  dog 
harbours  eight  species  of  taeniae  and  five  species  of  Bolkrioupkaius^ 
Taemia  strr^tOt  about  3  ft.  In  bngth.  b  found  in  about   10%  of 
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EhU  dags*  BOM  f  Nquently  in  •porting  dogs  and  tboee  employ«l 
oa  unu»  owiqg  to  their  eating  the  viaceia  oTrabbils.  &c,  ia  which 
the  hival  form  (CyUuercus  pisihrmis)  of  this  tapeworm  dwells, 
r.  mtrnauta  is  the  largest  cestoac  of  the  dog  It  varies  m  length 
him  s  to  8  ft.,  and  is  found  in  the  small  intestiac  of  jo%  of  dogs  in 
Gnst  BatBia;  its  cystic  form  (C  ttrntatoUn}  oocun  in  the  pcnioncum 
of  thnpw  T  covutnu  causes  nd  m  sheep  as  previously  staled.  It 
iridofii  caceeds  3  ft.  in  length  Does  contract  this  parasite  by  eating 
tto  beads  of  sheep  infested  witn  the  bladder-worro  {Comurus 
anMb)  Dipjlwium  cantnum,  T,  cueunurina,  or  melon  seed 
Upisuiui,  is  a  very  common  parasite  of  dogs.  It  varies  in  length 
iBMB  }  ID  IS  in.:  its  larval  form  (Cryploeystts  trukodeetts  d  Pnlieisy 
k  ioaod  in  the  abdomen  of  the  dog -flea  {Pmlcx  serratteeps),  tne  dog- 
iDstt  {TneksietUs  luius)  and  in  the  flea  {P  trruans)  of  the  human 
Mt^KL  The  dog  contracts  this  worm  by  swallowing  fleas  or  lice 
wsttiimig  tha  crypcocysts.  T  tehtnococeus  may  be  distinguished 
(niB  the  other  tapeworms  by  its  small  size,  ft  seldom  exceeds 
iis.  ia  length,  and  consbts  of  four  segments  indudtng  the  head 
The  laerth  or  terminal  proglottis  when  npe  is  larg^  tnart  all  the 
i«L  Its  cywit  form  is  Eckiiueeceia  sriernMrtmi,  which  caui>cs 
Mstid  diissie  of  the  Hver,  lungs,  and  other  oigans  of  cattle,  pigs, 
dieept  hofm,  and  even  man  Inis  affection  may  not  be  discovervd 
dirine  life.  In  wdl-marlced  eases  the  liver  is  much  deformed. 
P«iUy  eahriftd,  and  increased  in  weight,  in  the  ox  the  hydatid 
Inir  any  weigh  from  50  to  lOO  tb  or  more  Another  tapeworm 
(f.  lens/u)  sometimes  occurs  in  the  small  mtcstine.  Its  cystic 
iorm  is  fouad  in  rodents.  Batknoupkalns  talus,  at  broad  taaeworm, 
sboitt  as  ft  long  and  1  in.  broad,  is  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  dog 
ud  aometimes  in  man.  Its  occurrence  appears  to  be  confined  to 
emata  parts  of  the  European  continent.  Its  larval  form  is  met 
sick  ia  pikeb  tuitioC,  tencn*  perch,  and  other  fishes.  The  heart- 
leaped  boduiocephalus  \fi.cordaius)  mfcsts  the  dog  and  man  in 
Creenkuid.  For  the  eimulsion  of  tapeworm  male  fern  extract  has 
bees  foead  the  most  effectual  agent;  arcca  powder  in  linseed  oil, 
ad  s  eombinatioa  of  arcca,  colocynth  and  jalap,  the  dose  varying 
:  to  the  age,  siae  and  oooditiao  of  the  dog,  have  also  provoa 


The  parasites  which  cause  numerous  skin  affections  in  the 
donesticatcd  animals  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  viz. 
1^,  aimnal  paruitcs  or  Dermatonot  and  vegetable  parasites 

,,y^  or  Dtriutopkylts,  The  dcrmotoaoa,  cor  those  which 
produce  pruritus,  nangei  scab,  &&,  are  lice,  fleas,  tkks, 
*cari  or  muee  mites,  and  the  larvae  of  certain  flies.  The  lice  of  the 
bone  are  Hiaemaioptnus  macrocetkaius,  TnekodecUs  pilosus  and 
r  fmhetumti  those  of  cattle,  H.  euryslermus,  or  btge  ox-louse, 
S>nMi,  or  calf-louae,  and  T,  xaians,  or  saaall  ox-louse;  and  sheep 
■ay  be  attacked  by  T.  sPkaerootpkahu,  oc  sheep-louse,  and  by  the 
■oaae-Gke  ked  or  fag  {iitiophacus  annus)  which  beloi^  to  the 
pTipsraoa  diptera.  Dogs  may  be  infested  with  two  species  of 
be.  H.  piliftna  and  T.  talus,  and  the  pig  with  one,  i7.  ariiis. 

Tichs  hciaog  to  the  family  lacodidae  oc  the  order  Acarina.  A  few 
^nn  haw  been  pnv^d  ne^poosible  for  the  tnuismisaion  of  diseases 
cassed  by  blood  parasites,  and  this  knowledge  has  E^atly  increased 
^  iaiportance  of  ticks  tn  veterinary  practice.  The  best  known 
tUsaie  Ixodes  rktMus,  or  caslor-bean  tide,  and  /.  Jhexafoiittr,  which 
■c  foosd  all  over  Europe,  and  which  attack  dogs,  catthr,  sheep, 
^  sad  hoessi  Rkipicfphaims  anwUatus^  or  Texan  fever-tick  of 
ue  Uuied  States,  Rk.  deccUrains,  or  blue-tick  of  South  Africa,  and 
A.  norolis,  or  scrub-tkk  of  Australia,  transmit  the  parasite  of 
nd  aater  or  bovine  pirophsmosis.  Xk.  appendiodalus  carries  the 
!■■>  of  East  Coaat  fever,  Sk.  bursa  ia  the  bearer  of  the  parasite 
*(  Mwe  |>iw|jh— loris,  and  Sk.  sverlsi  distributes  the  germs  of 

r'  le  biliary  fever.  AmUyormua  hebraeum  conveys  the  parasite 
_  heart-water  **  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  Hatmaphysalis  leachi 
^^■iMUthe parattteof canine piroplasmosis.  Hyalomma  aegyptiuwit 
V  Egypdn  ti^  JUu  sisaus  and  Job.  capensis^  are  common  in  moat 
puts  el  Africa. 

^  Tbt  acsri  of  itch,  scab  or  mange  are  species  of  SarcoJtUSt  which 
wnov  in  the  sldn;  PsoropUs,  wnich  puncture  the  skin  and  live 
^the  surface  sheltered  by  ludn  and  scurf;  and  Ckoriopies,  which 
■«  is  'eoloBtfs  and  simply  pierce  the  epidermis.    Representativca 


<f^Me  ttne  genera  have  been  found  on  the  hone,  ox  and  sheep: 
^Qetias  of  the  first  genus  iJSartopUs)  cause  mange  in  the  dog  and 
>i'>  aad  Ckoriopies  cynoiis  sometimes  invades  die  cars  of  the  dog 
H^  cat.  These  parastes  live  on 'the  exudation  prodnced  by  the 
■vvacioa  whidi  they  exdte.  Another  acarus(/>riiiMec/otf»e«MrttN> 
■*adB  the  do^*s  aioa  and  aometiinfa  occnis  ia  otiier  animals.  It 
■habits  the  hatf  follides  and  sebaceous  elands,  and  causes  a  very 
<a>Qctable  acariasis — the  follicular  or  demodecic  mange  of  the 
^  'm  Mrrc).  A  useful  remedy  for  mange  in  the  horse  is  d  mixture 
;  wlphnr,  ofl  of  tar  ami  whale  oil,  apjmed  daily  for  three  days, 
^  vadked  off  aad  applied  e^in.  For  the  dog.  ndphur,  olive  oil 
yd.pntiJHiH  carbonate,  or  m  of  tar  and  fish  <nl.  may  be  tried. 
Vnoes  approved  patent  dios  are  employed  for  scab  in  sheep.  A 
pod  roB^W  far  destroying  uce  may  be  compounded  from  Stavesacre 
2*der.  soft  soap  and  hot  water,  applied  warm  to  the  skin.  Follic« 
j|v  nange  b  nearly  incurable,  but  recent  cases  should  be  treated 
^^U^nibbing  with  an  ointment  of  5  parts  cyOln  and  100  part« 
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The  vegetable  parasites,  or  IVniMf0;^i^l«t,  which  came  <iiira 
or  ringworm  in  bonM»,  cattle  and  does,  belong  to  five  distinct 
genera.  Truko^yUm,  Murosperum,  Euametta,  Ackorum 
and  Oospora.  Ringworm  of  the  horse  is  either  a  Tricho- 
phytons produced  by  one  of  four  qxdes  of  fungi  {TrtckO' 
pkylom  meukttnpkyiss,  T.Jlaoum,  T  ogataiim  and  T.  werrucosum), 
or  a  Mkxosporosis  caused  bv  Uicrosperum  audmanu  Ringworm 
of  cattle  is  always  a  Trichop4iytosis,  and  due  to  T,  menlagropkyles. 
Four  different  dermatophytes  (7*  cantnum,  M  audoutnt  var\ 
caniMiMi,  Eutamelta  sptnosa  and  Oospora  cofiiiM)  affect  the  dog, 
produaag  Tnchophytic,  Microsporous  and  Eidamellian  ringworm 
and  favus.  Little  is  known  of  ringworm  in  sheep  and  swine. 
The  fungi  attack  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  which  after  a  time  lose 
their  elasticity  and  break  off,  leaving  a  greyish-yellow,  bran-like 
crust  of  epidermic  products,  dried  bkx>d  and  sometimes  fMn.  In 
favus  the  crusts  are  yellow,  cupped,  almost  entirely  composed  of 
fungi,  and  have  an  odour  like  that  of  mouldy  cheese.  Ringworm 
may  affect  any  part  of  the  skin,  but  occurs  pnncipolly  on  the  head, 
face,  neck,  back  and  hind  quarters.  It  is  very  contagious,  and 
it  may  be  communicated  from  one  species  to  another,  and  from 
animals  to  man.  The  affected  parta  shoukl  be  carefully  scraped 
and  the  crusts  destroyed  by  burning;  then  the  patches  should  be 
dressed  with  iodine  tincture,  solution  of  copper  sulphate  or  carbolic 
acid,  or  with  ml  of  tar. 

BiSLiocRAPUT. — ^Modern  veterinary  literstntv  affords  strikhig 
ovideBoe  of  the  piugitss  made  by  the  science:  exceUeat  text^bodks, 
manuals  and  treatises  on  every  subject  belonging  to  it  are  numerousi^ 
and  arc  published  in  every  European  language,  while  the  abundant 
periodical  press,  with  marked  aDility  and  discriminatbn,  records 
and  distributes  the  ever-increasing  knowledge.  The  substantial 
advances  in  veterinary  pathokigy,  bacteriology,  hygiene,  sutgery 
and  preventive  mediane  point  to  a  still  greater  rate  of  progrefs. 
The  schools  in  every  way  are  better  equipped,  the  education  and 
training — general  and  tecnnical--of  students  of  vct<*rinary  medicine 
are  more  comprehensive  and  thorough,  and  the  appliances  for 
obaervat»n  and  investigation  of  disease  have  been  greatly  improved. 
Among  the  numerous  modem  works  in  English  on  the  varioiit 
brandies  of  veterinary  science,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
McFadycan,  Anatomy  ef  Ike  Horse:  a  Dissection  Guide  (London, 
IQ02) ;  Chauveau,  Comparatite  Anatomy  ef  Ike  Domesticaled  AntmaSs 
(London,  1891);  Cuyer,  Artistic  Anakmy  0$  Animals  ^.ondon^ 
1905):  Share-Jones.  Surgual  Anatomy  of  Ike  Hone  (London, 
I907):  Jowett,  Blood-Serum  Therapy  and  Preaentive  Imoeuiatiou 
(London,  1006);  Swithinbank  and  Newman,  The  Bactertoloiy  0} 
Milk  (London,  1905);  Flemine,  AninuU  Plagues  (London,  i88a)| 
MeriUat,  Animaf  Dentistry  (London,  19OSJ;  Uauurd.  Amaui 
Castration  foth  ed.,  Londom  1903);  Mouasu  and  Dollar,  Dtsoaus 
ef  Cqltle,  Sheep,  Coats  and  Sirine  (London.  1905);  Reeks,  Common 
Colics  ef  Ike  Horse  (London,  190^);  Sessions,  Cattle  Tubercidosis 
pLondon,  1905^;  Sewell,  Dogs:  Uutr  Management  (London,  1897) 
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Barrier,  PjOerior  of  Ike  Horse  (London,  1904);  Reeks,  Diseases  of 
Ike  Foot  ef  Ike  Horse  (London.  1906};  Robcrge,  Tke  Feol  cf  Ike 
Horse  (London,  1894);  Jensen,  MiOe  Hygiene:  a  Treatise  on 
Dairy  and  Milk  Inspection,  ifc.  (London,  1907):  Smith,  Matiual 
ef  Veterinary  Hypene  (London.  1903);  Fleming,  Human  and 
Animal  Varielae  (London.  1881);  Hunting.  Tke  Art  ef  Horse- 
skoeini  (London,  1899);  Fleming,  Horse-skeeing  (London,  1900); 
Dollar  and  Wheatlnr,  Handbook  of  Herse^koeini  (London,  18981; 
Lungwitz,  Text-BooM  of  HorsO'Shoeing  (London,  I904);  Axe^  Tne 
Horse:  its  Treatment  in  Healtk  and  Disease  (9  vols.,  London,  1905) ; 
Hayes,  Tke  Points  of  tke  Horse  (London,  1904) ;  Robertson,  E^mne 
Medicine  (London,  1883);  Hayes,  Horses  on  Board  Skip  (London, 
1909);  FitzWynam,  Horses  and  Stahies  (London,  1901);  Liuttrd, 
Lameness  ef  Horses  (London.  1888);  WaUey,  Meal  Inspection 
(2nd  cd.,  London,  1901);  Ostertag.  Handbook  of  Meat  Inspection 
(London,  1907);  Courtenay,  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Surgery  (London,  15)02);  Williams,  Principles  and  Practice  0f 
Veterinary  Medicine  (8th  ed.,  London.  1897);  J.  Law,  Text'book  of 


Vekrimart  Medicine  (s  vols..  New  York,  1905) :  Cadkt  and  DoOar, 
Clinical  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surtery  (London,  1900):  Steel, 
Diseases  of  tke  Ox  (London,  1881}^:  LdbAaac,  Diuases  of  the  Mam' 


mary  dand  (London,  I904);  De  Bruin.  Boeine  Obstetrics  (London, 
iQOi);  Fleming,  Veterinary  Obstetrics  (London,  1896);  Dahrymi^. 
Velermary  Obstelrics  (London,  1898):  Neumann,  ParasiUs  owl 
Parasitic  Diseases  ef  tke  Domesticated  Animals  (London,  1905)1 
F.  Smith,  Veterinary  Pkysiotogy  (3rd  cd.,  London,  1907);  Kfcaoa 
Smith,  Pkysiotogy  of  tke  Domestic  Animals  (London,  1889);  Kitt, 
Comparative  General  Patkology  (London,  1907):  Friedberger  and 
FrOhncr,  KBlertnory  Patketogy  (London,  190s):  Brown,  illlas  s^ 
tke  Pig  (London,  1900);  Rushworth,  Skeep  and  tkeir  Diseases 
(London,  1903);  Fleming,  Operative  Veterinary  Surgery  (London, 
1903);  Willtams.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Surgery 
(loth  ed.,  London,  1903);  Moller  and  Dolbr,  Practiee  of  Veterinary 
Sureery  (London,  190^):  FrShaer.  General  Veterinary  Surgery 
(New  York,  1906):  Menllat,  Principles  of  Veterinary  Surgery  and 
Surgjkal  Patkology  (London,  1907);  Cadiot  and  Aimy,  Surgical 
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TktrapetOM  «f  Dcm^sHe  AnimaU  (London,  1906);  Hayta,  Stable 
MamagtnuiU  {Loiidoa.  1903);  Dun.  Vtterinary  Utdicimu  thevr 
Acttons  and  Uses  (nth  cd.,  Edinbunh.  1906);  Tuna,  A  Pharma- 
eoPoeta  (Loodoo,  1904);  Hoare,  VeUrtmary  Therapeutics  and 
PkamuuMOiy  (London,  1907)*  Greaswdl.  The  Vdenmary  Pharmor 
eopoeta  ama  Manual  ef  TkerapeuUa  (London,  190a);  Window, 
Veienmirj  Matena  Medica  and  Therapeutics  (New  York,  1901); 
Nunn,  Veterinary  Toxicology  (London,  1907):  Lavecan  and  Mcsnil, 
Trypanotomata  a$td  the  Trypanosemuues  (London.  1907):  Journal 
of  Comparattoe  Pathology  om  Therapeutics  (quarterly,  Edinbuigb) ; 
The  Veterinary  JournaTCwoathly,  London) ;  The  Veterinary  Record 
(weekly,  Lonooa) ;  The  Vuertuary  News  (weekly,  London). 

(G.  Fu:J.  Mac.) 

VETO  (LaL  for  "  I  forbid  "),  generally  the  right  of  preventing 
any  act,  or  its  actual  prohibition,  in  public  law,  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  competent  authority,  or  in  republics  of  the 
whole  people  in  their  primary  assembly,  to  protest  against  a 
legislative  or  administrative  act,  and  to  prevent  wholly,  or  for 
the  time  being,  the  validation  or  execution  of  the  same. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  this  right  was  called  into  existence 
in  the  Roman  republic  by  the  tr^unicia  pfOestaSf  because  by 
this  authority  dedsions  of  the  senatCi  and  of  the  consuls  and 
other  magistrates,  could  be  dedared  inoperative.  Such  a  state- 
ment must,  however,  be  qualified  by  reference  to  the  facts  that 
interdicOf  inUrdicimus  were  the  expressions  used,  and,  in  general, 
that  in  ancient  Rome  every  holder  of  a  magistracy  would  chedL  a 
n^otiation  aet  on  foot  by  a  colleague,  his  equal  in  rank,  by  his 
opposition  and  intervention.  T)^  was  a  consequence  of  the 
pofition  that  each  of  the  colleagues  po&scsscri  the  whole  power  of 
the  magistracy,  and  this  right  of  intervention  must  have  come 
bto  existence  with  the  introduction  of  ooUeagued  authorities, 
ijt.  with  the  commencement  of  the  republic  In  the  Roman 
magistracy  a  twofold  power  must  be  distinguished:  the  positive 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  entrusted  to  each  indi- 
vidual, and  the  power  ol  restraining  the  acts  of  magistrates  of 
equal  or  inferior  rank  by  his  protest.  As  the  trUmni  fkbis 
possessed  this  latter  negative  competence  to  a  great  extent,  it 
is  customary  to  attribute  to  them  the  origin  of  the  veto. 

In  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  the  precedent  first  set  in 
1652  was  established  by  law  as  a  constant  right,  that  in  the 
Imperial  diet  a  sin^e  deputy  by  his  protest  "  Nie  pozwalam," 
S.C  "I  do  not  permit  it,'*  oould  invalidate  the  dedsion 
sanctioned  by  the  other  members.  The  king  of  France  received 
the  right  of  a  suspensory  veto  at  the  oonunencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  from  the  National  Assembly  sitting  at  Ver- 
sailles in  X789,  with  regard  to  the  decrees  of  the  latter,  which 
was  only  to  be  valid  for  the  time  being  against  the  dedsions 
tome  to  and  during  the  foDowing  National  Assembly,  but  during 
the  period  of  the  third  session  it  was  to  k>se  its  power  if  the 
Assembly  persisted  In  its  resolution.  By  this  means  it  was 
endeavoured  to  diminish  the  odhmi  of  the  measure;  but,  as  is 
wdl  known,  the  monardiy  was  soon  afterwards  entirely  abol- 
ished. Similarly  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  xSia  prescribed 
that  the  king  might  twice  refuse  his  sanction  to  bills  laid  twice 
before  him  by  two  Sfssions  of  the  oortes,  but  if  the  third  session 
repeated  the  same  he  oould  no  fenger  exerdse  the  power  of 
veto.  The  same  was  the  case  In  the  Norwegian  G>nstitut]on  of 
1814. 

In  the  French  rq>ublic  the  i»csident  has  no  veto  strict^  sa 
calkd,  but  he  has  a  power  somewhat  resembhng  it.  He  can, 
when  a  bill  has  passed  both  Chamben,  by  a  message  to  them, 
refer  it  back  for  further  deliberatk>n.  llie  king  or  queen  of 
F.ngland  has  the  right  to  withhold  sanction  from  a  bill  passed 
by  both  houses  of  parliamenL  This  royal  prerogative  has  not 
been  exerdaed  since  x(^>a  and  may  now  be  considered  obsolete. 
The  governor  of  an  English  colony  with  a  representative  kgb* 
lature  has  the  power  of  veto  against  a  bill  passed  by  the  legis> 
lative  body  of  a  colony.  In  this  case  the  bill  Is  finally  lost,  just 
as  a  biU  would  be  wfaidi  had  been  rejected  by  the  colom'al  council, 
or  as  a  bUl  passed  by  the  Enc^ish  houses  of  parliament  would 
be  if  the  crown  were  to  exert  the  prerogative  of  refusing  the 
royal  assent.  The  governor  may,  however,  without  refusing  his 
assent,  reserve  the  bUl  for  the  consideration  of  the  crown.  In 
that  case  the  bOl  docs  not  come  into  force  until  it  has  dther 


actually  or  constructively  reodved  the  royal  assent,  which  is  in 
effect  the  assent  of  the  English  ministty,  and  therdore  indirectly 
of  the  imperial  pariiamenU  Thus  the  colonial  liberty  of  legisla- 
tion is  made  legally  reconcilable  with  imperial  sovereignty,  and 
conflicts  between  colonial  and  imperial  laws  are  pieveBted.^ 

The  constitution  of  the  United  Stated  of  America  contains  m 
art.  i.,  sect.  7,  par  a,  the  following  order: — 

"  Every  bill  whidi  shall  have  paMcd  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  benate  shall,  bdore  it  oecome  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  if  he  approve,  he  dudl  sin  it*  If 
not.  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  that  boose  in  which 
it  snail  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  obiectioos  at  large  oa 
thdr  journal  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  ncoa* 
sidemtion,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
shall  be  sent,  tocethcr  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  honae.  fay 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  approved  by  twii>> 
thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  Every  order,  icsolutioo 
or  vote  to  which  the  ooocunence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  be  necessary  ^except  on  a  auestion  of  adjoununeat) 
shall  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  Statesi  andj  bc^oro 
the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  beiag  dhh> 
approved  bv  him,  shall  be  lepasaed  by  two-thiids  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations 
prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  tnlL" 

In  all  states  of  the  Union  except  one  the  governors,  In  the 
same  manner  or  to  a  modified  extent,  possess  the  rig^t  of 
vetoing  bills  passed  by  the  legislature.  Here,  therefore,  ve 
have  again  a  suspensory  veto  which  is  frequently  exercised. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  German  empire  of  1871, 
the  imperial  legislation  is  executed  by  the  federal  oouncH  and 
imperial  diet;  the  emperor  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  federal 
council  the  simple  majority  of  votes  decides.  But  in  the  case 
of  bills  concerning  the  army,  the  navy  and  certain  ^sedally 
noted  taxes,  as  well  as  In  the  case  of  dedsions  oonceming  the 
alteration  of  orders  for  the  administration,  and  arrangements 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  customs  and  taxes,  the  proposal 
of  the  federal  coundl  is  only  accepted  If  the  Prusdan  votes  are 
on  the  side  of  the  majority  In  favour  of  the  same  (arL  vIL,  secL  3). 
Prussia  presides  in  the  federal  ooundL  The  state  of  things  Is 
therefore,  in  fact,  as  follows:  it  is  not  the  (jerman  emperor,  but 
the  same  monarch  as  king  of  Prussia,  who  has  the  ri^t  of  veto 
against  bills  and  decisions  of  the  federal  council,  and  therefore 
can  prevent  the  passing  of  an  imperial  law.  The  superior  power 
of  the  presidential  vote  obtains,  it  Is  true,  Its  due  influence  only 
in  one  legislative  body,  but  in  reality  it  has  the  same  effect  ss 
the  veto  of  the  head  of  the  empire. 

The  Swiss  federal  constitution  grants  the  president  of  the 
Confederation  no  superior  podtion  at  all;  ndther  he  nor  the 
federal  coundl  possesses  the  power  of  veto  against  laws  or 
dedsions  of  the  federal  assembly.  But  in  some  cantons,  vix. 
St  Gall  (1831),  Basd  (1832)  and  Lucerne  C184X),  the  veto  was 
introduced  as  a  right  of  the  people.  The  dtixens  had  the  power  to 
submit  to  a  plebi^te  laws  which  had  been  debated  and  accepted 
by  the  cantonal  council  (the  l^pslatlve  authority),  and  to  reject 
the  same.  If  this  plebisdte  was  not  demanded  within  a  certsia 
short  specified  time,  the  law  came  into  force.  But,  if  the  voting 
took  place,  and  if  the  number  of  persons  voting  against  the  Isw 
exceeded  by  one  vote  half  the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  canton,  the  hiw  was  rejected.  The  absent  voters  were 
consideied  as  having  voted  In  favour  <A  the  law.  An  attempt 
to  Introduce  the  veto  in  Zurich  in  1847  failed.  Thurgau  and 
Schaffhausen  aocq>ted  it  later.  Mesnwhile  another  arrangement 
has  quite  driven  it  out  of  the  fi^ld.  This  is  the  so-called  "  refer- 
endum "— properiy  speaking,  direct  legislation  by  the  peoplfr-^ 
which  has  been  introduced  Into  most  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 
Formeriy  in  all  cantons— with  the  exception  of  the  small  mooxk* 
tainous  districts  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Glazus  and 
AppenseOr— it  was  not  a  pure  democracy,  but  a  representative 
OMntltutlon  that  prevailed:  the  great  ooundlferB  or  cantonal 
coundlloxs  periodically  chosen  by  the  people  were  the  possessors 
of  the  soverdgn  power,  and  after  ddiberating  twice  passed  the 
bills  definitdy.    Now  they  have  only  to  discuss  the  bills,  which 

<  A.  V.  Dicey.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  lam  of  (he  ConsMulims^ 
pp.  Ill  seq.  (6th  ed.,  London,  1909);  Sir  H.  Jenkyns,  Brtfuft  J^tils 
and  Jurisdiction  beyond  the  Seas,  pp.  113  seq.  (London,  1908). 


VETEER— VEVEY 


«5 


■tpiteBd  and  leBt  to  an  TBtcnupfth  u  avl*n*t«ty 

ifcm  tte  peopfe  M  a  cntaia  day  vote  far  the  aoceptanoe  or  n- 

iHXka«ltfatla«ky«nkiiis''yea"<a*'ii»"oiimprintedTOtiiig 

piper,  wUch  ■  placed  in  an  uni  mdcr  official  controL    In 

laae  cmtom  inqMxtant  finann'al  tcaolutioiia  involving  luge 

Mte  apcata  are  alao  submitted  to  tlie  decision  of  tlw  people. 

b  tk  Bviied  fedenl  oonatitatiaB  of  1874,  mdcr  cettaip  anp- 

which  have  no  further  intersst  foe  us  at  pccscnt,  a 
JBfcioidnm  or  ImUklm  (i«.  the  poaiilnlity  of  de- 

a  plAiacite  under  exceptional  drcuiastanccs)  vras 
lor  federal  laws.  Since  that  period  it  has  of  ten  been 
cnpbfcd  aad  has  operated  Ilka  a  veto.  It  is  evident  that  by 
Ik  oaamalsocy  refncadum  in  the  cantons  the  mere  veto  Js 


the4|ueKfanM  to  what  portion  the  veto  occupies 
mat  wpamlo  quite  diffcRfli;  coaciptMMis  wliich 

J  %}f»  ssme  Mifty- 

I.  TIk  vrto  may  be  a  mere  right  o/  intervention  on  the  part  of  a 
— '^ite  afuost  the  order  of  another  official,  or  against  that  of  an 
r  of  equal  or  iuferior  rank.    TUa  was  the  case  in  andent 
rothbdassbdoag  also  those  cmefc  in  which,  as  in  the  Fieoch 
Rpobfie.  Che  praMent  makes  his  "  «o  "  wUd  acaiost  dscisioasoi 
£he  MMral  ooondikirs,  and  the  j^fcfect  docs  the  same  against 
BOOS  gf  the  commnnal  councillors.    The  use  of  the  expres- 


sott  boe  is  qoite  iostifiable,  and  this  veto  is  not  confined  to  bills, 
bst  nfas  partknlariy  to  adminiatmtiwe  measores.  It  affords  a 
pnscrn  apimit  the  abuse  of  ao  cAcial  (oeitiOB* 

2.  The  veto  may  be  a  safety-valve  i^inst  preci|Mtate  decisions, 
nd « s  fnteniwe  wuaswre.  Inis  task  is  fulfill^  by  the  suspwiuory 
MO  of  the  president  of  the  United  Sutes.  Similaily,  fo  this  class 
Uosg  the  afaewe-awatioMd  preacnpUona  of  the  Spairish  and 
Norsnsa  coostittttions*  and  alao  the  veto  of  the  nvcfnor  of  an 
Es^im  colonr  against  decisions  of  the  legislature;  lor  this  protest 
s  osly  infenJed  to  orevent  a  certain  want  of  harmony  between  the 
peal  and  the  eohmial  legislation,  by  calling  forth  a  renewed 
TUs  veto  is  neither  ao  inttrfcrnioe  with  the  com- 


\  of  aa  anthority,  nor  a  divisioa  of  the  legMativc  power 
■mg  diflercot  isctors.  out  ninply  a  guarantee  against  precipStaacy 
a  the  case  of  a  porely  l^idative  measure.  The  insdom  01  estab- 
hkiaff  Ais  veto  power  by  the  constitution  is  thus  manifest. 
s.  ftiBwnncto 
■fc4^<k 

iBga^r  It  would 
eirutioBsl  nonarcfay  to  declare  the  monarch's  consent  to  a  law 
■yrwary.  or  mrite  it  a  compnlsory  duty;  the  l^slative  power 
a  wvidsd'between  him  aao  the  chambcn>  The  eovcRign  must 
HmfoK  be  pctfeetly  at  liberty  to  say  "  yes  "  or  "  00  "  in  each 
■^  case  aoooedinf  to  his  opinion.  It  he  says  the  tattcTi  wespeak 
d  It  IS  his  veto,  but  thi»-^  be  possesses  an  absolute  and  not  merely 
t  watwMuy  veto— is  not  an  intervention  and  not  a  preventive 
aaswc,  bat  the  nsfativeside  of  the  esenaie  of  the  kgistettve  power, 
asd  thnsfom  an  act  off  sovereignty.  That  this  right  beloags  fully 
asd  estii^  to  the  hoUcr  of  sovereigu  power— however  he  may  be 
filkJ  is  «f-«videot.  One  chamber  can  also  by  protest  prevent  a 
hlaftheothcrfromooanngintoforce.  The  **  placet  of  the  temporal 
pwwfardwwchaffahi  whca  it  occurs— also  in volveointhfafnaanef 
a  ibdf  the  veto  or  aon  plaoet«"  Where  in  pure  denmcrsclea  the 
ibly  have  the  right  of  veto  or  refmendumi  the 


(For  the 


of  it  is  also  a  result  of  the  soverrigo  rights  of  leaslature. 

of  the  conffict  between  the  twohousea  of  England, 

•> 


Ihe  maJSm  power  of  veto  peiswsrd  by  the  (Prussian)  pnitdsnt 
u  the  ledcal  council  of  Germany  lies  00  the  boundary  between 
I')Mil(i).  CA.V.O.) 

nnn  (FlUtor  or  WdUr,  often  written,  with  the  additSon 
d  the  dcfiaito  artide,  KcMrii],  a  lake  of  aonthen  Swudcn, 
lBa.lonfcaad  18  SL  in  atiaao  bnadth.  It  has  an. area  oC 
;u  tq.  ■..  and  *  drainage  ana  ol  3538  sq.  m.;  its  ntanhMini 
^9(h  ia  J90  ft.,  and  ito  elevstioB  above  ssa-kvel  289  ft  Ik 
<Bai  eMtwMd  by  the  Motahi  liver  to  the  Baltic  Ita  waters 
>tt«f  tcmackabk  tiansparency  md  blnoiesSk  its  ihoees  pictur- 
■Vie  and  steep  «a  the  east  ade,  whsrs  the  Oatfactg  (863  ft.) 
'io  afarupclf,  with  lanowud  flanks  piereed  by-  csras.  The 
^  iinbJBCt  to  attddca  Stonna.  lu  noithem  part  Is  crosfeed 
^»  Xadibofg  to  M oCak  (W.  to  E.)  by  the  G6to  canal  BonteL 
^  the  soalhsin  CDd  is  the  important  manufacturing  town  of 
MAiiiBg.  smI  is  b.  K.  o£it  the  pfctuieaquo  island  of  Vising, 
"*ih  a  mined  palacn  of  the  tyth  centuiy  and  a  fine  chnicfaw 
^«huua.  8  SL  S.  of  Motala,  with  a  staple  industry  in  laoe, 
■>  a  eonvnt  (now  a  hospital)  of  St  Bridget  or  Bin^tu  (.iMi^ 
ahantifid  — «wri<'  chunb  (iJ0S-tM4)  aad  a  castia of  Kia^. 


Onstxvns  Vaia.  At  Alvastin,  i(  m«  S.  again,  are  rains  of  a 
Cisterdan  moossteiy  of  the  iztb  oentuiy.  Close  to  Motala 
aresoneof  the  largest  mechanical  workshops  in.SwedsB,bQilding 
waisiups,  machinery,  bridges,  te^ 

VnOLOWUII,  or  VBTtnoMU  (Btiuscan  FsAwm),  an  andent 
town  of  Etruria,  Italy,  the  sito  of  which  is  prebably  oocopied 
by  the  modem  village  of  Vetukmia,  which  up  to  1887  bore  the 
name  of  Colonna.  It  lies  1130  ft.  above  sea-levd,  about  10  m. 
direct  N.W.  of  Gresieto,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  hilb  which 
project  from  the  flat  Marcmma  and  foim  the  premootoTy  of 
CastigUone.  The  place  is  little  mentioned  i&  andent  literature, 
thou^  Siliua  Italicus  tells  us  that  it  was  hence  that  the  Romans 
took  their  magisterial  insignia  (fasces,  curule  chair,  purple  toga 
and  brssen  trumpets),  and  it  was  nndonfatedly  oneof  the  twdve 
cities  of  Etzuaa.  Ito  sito  was  not  kknttfsd  before  x88i,  and 
the  idcntificataan  haa  been  doned  in  vatfous  worka  by  C  Dotto 
dd  Danh,  Who  piacea  it  on  the  Boggto  Casti^one  near  Masaa 
MaiSttima,  where  annty  lenains  of  hsrildingi  (possibly  of  dty 
waUs)  have  also  been  found.  This  site  smbh  to  agrto  better 
with  the  indications  of  ascdioval  dacament&  But  certainly 
an  Etrnsoaa  d^  was  situated  on  tbehlHof  Cobana,  where  there 
are  remains  of  dty  walls  of  mssdve  limestone,  in  almost  Imd- 
aontal  coutseai  The  ebjeds  dlsoowcied  in  ito  inctenilve  necro* 
polb,  where  over  1000  tombs  hvse  been  cicsvated,  are  now 
to  the  mnseums  of  Gresieto  and  Florence.  The  asoit  important 
wen  sttiroundcd  by  tumtiU,  whkh  still  foim  a  premiaent 

See  G.  Demds.  Cstfo  aisd  CmuttrUi  «f  EMrmU  <Loadoa,  1883), 
u.  a63l  Asfisis  dfgfs  &esf|  passim  1 1.  Falehi.  JUewcto  ds  Frtwieaia 
(Prato.  i88l)r  ^od  other  works,  espedallv  KclidMita  «  la  xaa 
necropMi  anUchissima  (Florence,  1891);  G.  Sordini.  Vetulonit 
(Spoieto,  1894)  and  references.  (T.  As.) 

VBUILLOT,  LOUIS  (1813-18S3),  French  Journalist  and  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Boynes  (Loiret)  on 
the  xtth  of  October  1813.  When  Louis  Veuillot  was  five 
years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Paris.  After  a  very  slight 
education  he  entered  a  lawyer's  ofiBce,  and  was  sent  In  1830  to 
serve  on  a  Rouen  paper,  and  afterwards  to  P^rigueux.  He 
returned  to  Paris  In  1837,  and  a  year  later  visited  Rome  during 
Holy  Week.  There  be  embraced  extravagant  ultramontane 
sentiments,  and  was  from  that  time  an  ardent  champion  of 
Catholicism.  The  results  of  his  conversion  appeared  in  Piler- 
inage  en  Suisse  (1839),  Eome  et  Lorette  (1841)  and  other  works. 
In  1843  he  entered  Uie  staff  of  the  Unioers  rdigieux.  His 
violent  methods  of  joutnah'sm  had  already  provoked  more  than 
one  duel,  and  for  his  polemics  against  the  university  of  Paris 
in  the  l^Nfecri  he  was  Imprisoned  for  a  short  time.  In  1848 
he  became  editor  of  the  paper,  which  was  suppressed  in  z860| 
but  revived  in  1867,  when  Veuillot  recommenced  bis  uitia- 
montane  propaganda,  which  brought  about  a  second  suppression 
of  his  journal  in  1874.  When  his  paper  was  suppressed  Veuillot 
occupied  himself  in  writing  violent  pamphlets  directed  against 
the  moderate  Catholics,  the  Second  Empire  and  the  Italian 
government.  His  services  to  the  papal  see  were  fully  recog- 
nized by  Pius  nc.,  on  whom  he  wrote  (1878)  a  monograph.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  March  1883. 

Some  of  his  scattered  papers  were  collected  in  liBanges  rdigUmx, 


m,lauisYeiuU0k 


VBVBY  [Gennaa  FMtlt  a  small  town  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Vaod  and  near  the  oMtam  extremity  of  tha  Lake  of  (Seneva. 
It  is  by  sail  IS  m.  &E.  of  Laosanaa  or  3I  m.  N.W.  of  the  Vetnex- 
MontreoK  railway  station,  whib  It  is  wall  served  by  steameis 
plying  over  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  1900  it  had  a  popabtioB 
of  zt,78t,  of  whom  8878  were  French'Speaking,  while  there 
were  8s77  ProtestaiKs  to  3434  Romanists  and  56  Jews.  It  is 
the  secMid'town  in. point  of  population  ia  the  canton,  oamiag 
next  after  Lausanne,  though  Inferior  to  tha  **  aggtoneiatioa  " 
knosm  aa  Montreox;  It  stands  at  the  mooth  of  the  Vgviysa 
and  oammands  &ae  views  of  the  snowy  awuntatos  Men  cnrir 
tha  gliTTi'  amfses  oi  tha  lafca.   Tha  wbela  of  tha  suROoadlng 
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VEXILLUM— VIANDEN 


cotiatiy  19  omrered  witJi  vineyards,  which  (with  the  entertain* 

meat  of  fordgn  visitors)  occupy  the  inhabitants.    Every  twenty 

years  or  so  (last  in  18S9  and  1905)  the  FHedes  VignerotaiM  lieki 

here  by  an  andent  gUd  of  vinedressers,  and  attracts  much 

attention.    Besides  a  railway  line  that  joins  the  Montreuz- 

Bemese  Oberland  line  at  Chamby  (5  m.  from  Vevey  and  x^  m» 

bdow  Les  Avaata)  there  is  a  funicukr  railway  from  Vevey  up 

the  Mont  Pi&leiin  (3557  ft.)  to  the  north>west. 

Vevey  was  a  Roman  settlement  [Vmscus]  and  later  formed  part 
of  the  baroay  of  Vaud,  that  was  held  by  the  counts  and  dukes  of 
Savoy  till  1536,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Bern.  In  1708  it  was 
freed  from  Bernese  rule  and  became  part  of  the  canton  du  L£man 
(ienam«i  canton  de  Vaud  in  1803)  of  the  Helvetic  Republic. 

(W.  A*  Bk  C) 

VEXILLUII  (Lat.  dim.  6f  tdum,  piece  of  doth,  sail,  awnini^ 
or  from  vehere,  veaum,  to  carry),  the  name  for  a  small  ensign 
omaisting  of  a  square  doth  suspoided  from  a  cross-piocc  fixed 
to  a  ^>ear.  The  vexMum  was  strictly  the  ensign  of  the  maniple, 
as  siptum  was  of  the  cohort,  but  the  term  came  to  be  used  for 
aU  standards  or  ensigns  other  than  the  eagle  {aqmla)  of  the 
legion  (see  Fiac).  Caesar  (B/r.  iL  20)  uses  the  phrase  texiUvm 
proponert  of  the  red  flag  hoisted  over  the  general's  tent  as  a 
signal  for  the  march  or  battle.  The  standard-bearer  of  the 
mample  was  styled  vexiUaritUt  but  by  die  time  of  the  Empire 
vexittum  and  vtxUianus  had  gained  a  new  significance.  Tadtus 
uses  these  terms  frequently  both  of  a  body  of  soldiers  serving 
apart,  from  the  legion  under  a  separate  standard,  and  also  with 
the  addition  of  «ome  word  implying  connexion  with  a  legion 
of  those  soLcUers  who,  after  serving  sixteen  years  with  the 
legion,  continued  their  service,  under  thdr  own  vmtfMM,  with 
the  legion.  The  term  is  also  used  for  the  scarf  wrapped  round 
a^  bishop's  pastoral  staff  (g.v.).  Modem  sdence  has  adopted 
the  word  for  the  web  or  vein  of  a  feather  of  a  bird  and  of  the 
large  upper  petal  of  flowers,  such  as  the  pea,  whose  corolla  is 
shaped  like  a  butterfly. 

VEXlO,  or  Wexi5,  a  town  and  bishop's  see  of  Sweden, 
capital  of  the  district  (/An)  of  Kronobcrg,  124  m.  N.E.  of  MalmS 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  7365.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  among 
low  wooded  hlUs  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Vexid,  and  near  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Helga.  Its  appearance  is  modem»  for  it 
was  burnt  in  1843.  The  cathedral  of  St  Siegfrid  dates  from 
about  1300,  but  has  been  restored,  the  last  time  in  1898.  The 
Smlland  Museum  has  antiquarian  and  numismatic  collections, 
a  library  and  a  bust  of  Linnaeus.  There  are  iron  foundries, 
a  match  factory,  &c.  At  Ostrabo,  the  episcopal  residence 
without  the  town,  the  poet  Esaias  Tegn6r  died  in  1846,  and  he 
is  buried  in  the  town  cemeteiy.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Hdga 
is  the  royal  estate  of  Kronoberg,  and  on  an  island  in  the  lake 
the  ruins  of  a  former  castle  of  the  same  name. 

VlfiZBLAY.  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Yonne, 
xo  m.  W.S.W.  of  Avallon  by  road.  Its  population,  which  was 
over  xo,ooo  in  Uic  middle  ages,  was  524  in  1906.  It  is  »tuated 
on  the  summit  and  slopes  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cure, 
and  owes  its  rcnowp  to  the  Madeldne,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  basilicas  in  France.  The  Madeleine  dates  from 
the  12th  century  and  was  skilfully  restored  by  Viollet-le-Duc. 
It  consists  of  a  narthez,  with  nave  and  aisles;  a  triple  nave, 
without  triforium,  entered  from  the  narthex  by  three  door- 
ways; transepts;  and  a  dunr  with  triforium.  The  oldest 
portioa  of  the  church  is  the  nave,  constructed  about  XX35. 
Its  groined  vaulting  »  supported  on  wide,  low,  semidrcular 
archss,  and  on  piers  and  columns,  the  capitab  of  which  are 
^mbellisbod  with  aculptuxies  full  of  animation.  The  narthex 
was  probably  built  about  xx4o*  The  centtal  entrance,  leading 
from  it  to  the  nave,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  church;  it  ooKisjsts  of  two  doorways,  divided  by  a  central 
pier  su|iporting  sculptured  figures,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
tympanvm,  carvod  with  a  representation  of  Christ  bestowing 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  His  apostles.  The  choir  and  transepts 
are  later  ia  data  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  which  they  surpass 
iR  hcigbt  «im1  grace  of  proportion.  They  resemble  the  eastern 
portion  oC  tlie  church  c^  St  Denis,  and  were  doubtless  built  in 
plaoa  ol  Ik  Hooanesque  xbeKx  damaged  in  a  fire  u  xiots^    A 


crypt  beneath  the  choir  is.  pcriurps  the  idic  of  a 
Romanesque  chusdi  which  was  destroyed  by  fixe  in  xxaou 
The  west  facade  of  the  Madeleine  has  three  portals;  that  in  the 
centre  is  divided  by  a  pier  and  surmounted  by  a  tympamm 
sculptured  with  a  bas-rdief  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The  vppet 
portion  of  this  front  bebngs  to  the  X3th  century.  Only  the 
lower  portion  ni  the  northenmost  of  the  two  flanking  towers 
is  left,  and  of  the  two  towers  which  formeriy  rose  above  the 
transept  that  to  the  north  has  disa^pesied.  Ol  the  other 
buildings  of  the  abbey,  there  remains  a  chapter-house  (13th 
century)  adjoining  the  sooth  transept.  Mostof  theiampaitaoC 
the  town,  which  have  a  circuit  of  over  a  mile,  are  still  fax 
existence.  In  particular  the  Porte  Neuve,  conaisUng  of  two 
massive  towers  flanking  a  gateway,  is  in  good  preservatioo. 
There  are  several  interesting  old  houses,  among  tima  one  in 
which  Theodore  of  Beca  was  bom.  Of  the  old  parish  church, 
built  in  the  17th  century,  the  dock-=tower  alone  is  left.  A  mile 
and  a  half  from  Vizelay,  in  the  village  of  St  Pfoe-sous-V^selay, 
there  is  a  remarkable  Burguhdian  Qothic  diurch,  built  by  the 
monks  of  V^sday  ia  the  xsth  century.  The  west-  facade, 
flanked  on  the  north  by  a  fine  tower.  Is  richly  deowated;  its 
lower  portion  is  formed  of  a  projecting  porch  garmounted  by 
pinnacles  and  adorned  with  elaborate  sculpture. 

The  history  of  V^seUy  ia  bound  up  with  ita  Benedictine  abbey, 
which  was  founded  m  the  9th  centufy  under  the  Safloeiice  of 
the  abbey  of  Ouny.  TMs  dependence  was  soon  shaken  off 
by  the  younger  monastery,  and  the  acqui^tion  of  the  relics 
of  St  Magdalen,  soon  after  its  foundatioa,  began  to  attract 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  whose  presence  enriched  both  the  monks 
and  the  town  which  had  grown  up  round  the  abbey  and  ac* 
knowloJged  its  supremacy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century  the  exactions  of  the  abbot  Axtaud,*  who  required 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  reoonstruction  of  the 
church,  and  the  refusal  of  the  monks  to  grant  political  independ* 
ence  to  the  dtizens,  resulted  in  an  insurrection  in  whidi  the 
abbey  was  burnt  and  the  abbot  murdered.  During  the  next 
fifty  years  three  similar  revolts  occurred,  fanned  by  the  counts 
of  Nevers,  who  wished  to  «:quire  the  suzerainty  over  V&eday 
for  themselves.  The  monks  were,  however,  aided  by  the 
influence  both  of  the  Pope  and  of  Louis  VIL,  and  the  towns- 
men were  unsuccessful  on  eadi  occasion.  During  the  itth 
century  V£selay  was  the  scene  of  the  preaching  of  the  secoiu! 
crusade  in  1x46,  and  of  the  assumption  of  the  cross  in  X190  by 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Philip  Augustus.  The  influence 
of  the  ahbey  began  to  dinunish  in  xsSo  when  the  Benedictines 
of  St  Maximxn  in  Provence  affirmed  that  the  true  body  of 
St,  Magdalen  had  been  discovered  in  their. churchy  its  decline 
was  precipitated  during  the  wars  of  religion  of  the  s6th  century, 
when  Vfzday  suffered  great  hardships. 

VIANDBN •  an  andent  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, on  the  banks  of  the  Our,  dose  to  the  Prussian  frontier. 
Pop.  (,1905)  2350.  It  possesses  one  of  the  oldest  charters  in 
Etuope,  -granted  eariy  in  the  14th  century  by  Philip,  coust  of 
Vianden,  from  whom  the  family  of  Nassau-Vlanden  sprang, 
and  who  was  consequently  the  ancestor  of  William  of  Orange 
and  Queen  Wilhehnhia  of  Hollsnd.  The  sen»-mythkal 
foundress  of  this  family  was  Bertha,  "  the  White  Lady  "  who 
figinesin  msny  German  legends.  Theoriiglnal  nsaaeAf  Viandea 
was  VienneiBis  or  Vienna,  and  its-  probable  derivation  is  from 
the  Celtic  Vim  (rock)*  The  extensive  rains  of  the  andent 
castle  stand  oa  an  eminence  of  the  litUe  town,  but  the  diapd 
which  forms  part  of  it  was  restored  in  1849  hy  Prince  Henry 
of  the  Netluilands.  The  size  and  importance  of  this  castle 
in  its  prime  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  Knights* 
Ball  could  aooomniodata  five  haadred  men-at-anus.  A  re- 
markable feature  of  thp  diapel  ia  an  hetagensl  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  opening  upon  a  bare  suhterxaueaa  dungeon. 
This  has  been  xcgsrded  sa  an  instance  of  the  **  double  ch«^l," 
bdt  it  seems  to  have  been  constructed  by  order  of  the  emsader 
Count  Frederick  II.  on  the  modd  of  the  ChOrch  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  the  neighbourhood  <A  Viaadea  are  other  ndiMd 
castles,  noUihly  those  of  .^tobeubttrg  and  Falkenstein,    The 
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Enk-toirn  aad  its  pkaaant  sunounding*  liave  been  pctiied 
bjr  Btsj,  among  othcfs  by  Victor  Hugo,  who  cesided  here  on 
Kvenl  ocosioos.  During  his  last  visit  he  wiote  his  fine  work 
VAvtit  Inrible.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  Vianden 
vaHqr  was  coveted  with  vin^aids,  but  at  the  picaent  day 
its  chief  aource  of  wealth  is  derived  from  the  rearing  of  pigs. 

VIAIKA  IM  CA8TBU0.  a  seaport  and  the  capital  of  the 
dkukt  of  Vianna  do  CasteUo,  Portugal;  at  the  month  of  the 
nm  Lima,  which  b  here  crossed  by  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Oporto- 
Vaknca  do  Minho  railway.  Pop.  (iQoo)  10,000.  Vianoa  do 
Ctsuflo  has  manufaaures  of  laoe  and  dairy  produce.  Its 
fehoKs  are  importanL  Salmon  and  lampreys  are  exported, 
both  btsh  and  preserved.  The  administrative  district  of  Vianna 
do  CasteUo  coincides  with  the  northern  part  of  the  aadeat 
province  of  Entre  Minho  r  I>Ottro  (g.v.)-  I^op*  (1900)  SX5|S67; 
ma,  857  sq.  m. 

VIARBGGIO,  a  maritime  town  and  sea-bathing  resort  of  Tus- 
oay,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lucca,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
13  in.  N.W.  of  Pisa  by  rail,  7  fu  above  lea-lcveL  Pop.  (1906) 
14J6J  (town);  a  1 ,557  (oommune).  Being  sheltered  by  deoie 
p(a^voods  on  the  north,  and  its  malaria  having  been  banished 
bjr  dninage,  it  as  frequented  as  a  winter  resort,  and  in  summer 
by  sooie  thousands  for  its  sea-bathing.  In  1740  tht  population 
vas  only  joo^  and  in  ZS41,  6549.  The  body  of  SheUey  was 
banted  on  the  shore  near  Viareggio  after  his  death  by  drowning 
in  1S22.  The  town  possesses  a  school  of  navigation  aad  a 
technical  school,  and  carries  on  some  shipbuilding. 

VIATICUM  (a  Latin  word  meaning  "  provision' for  a  journey  "; 
Cr.  rif^o&a),  is  often  used  by  early  Cluistian  writers  to  denote 
tbe  uaament  of  the  Eucharist,  aad  is  sometimes  also  applied 
io  baptism.  Ultimately  it  came  to  be  employed  in  a  zestocted 
Kase  to  denote  the  last  communion  given  to  the  dying.  The 
13th  canon  of  the  council  of  Nicaea  is  to  the  effect  that  "  none, 
even  of  the  lapsed,  shall  be  deprived  of  the  last  and  most  neces- 
ury  viaticum  ii^aiLou)"  and  that  the  bishop,  on  examination, 
'ii  to  live  the  oblat  ion  to  all  who  desire  to  partake  of  the  Eucharist 
oa  the  point  of  death.  The  same  principle  still  rules  the  canon 
Uv,  it  being  of  course  luderstood  that  penitential  discipline, 
vhich  in  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  due  for  their 
oiitince,  is  to  be  undergone  by  lapsed  persons  who  have  thus 
Rceived  the  viaticum,  in  the  event  of  recovery.  In  extreme 
cases  it  »  lawful  to  administer  the  viaticum  to  persons  not 
^<uUag«  aad  the  same  person  may  receive  it  frequenUy  if  his 
^^^sctf  be  prolonged.  The  ritual  to  be  observed  in  its  adminis- 
tntioo  does  not  differ  from  that  laid  down  in  the  office  for  the 
CDxmunion  of  the  sick,  except  in  the  words  of  the  formula, 
viacfa  is  "  acdpe,  carissime  frater  (carissima  soror),  viaticum 
coqxMis  nostri  Jcsu  Christi,  quod  te  custodiat  ab  hoste  maligno, 
^otcfat  te,  et  perducat  te  ad  vitam  aeternam.  Amen."  After- 
*ud[s  the  priest  rinses  his  lingers  ia  a  little  water,  which  the 
con>maoicaat  drinks.  The  viaticum  is  given  before  extreme 
K)ctioQ,  a  reversal  of  the  medieval  practice  due  to  the  impor- 
tiQcc  of  receiving  the  Eucharist  while  the  mind  is  still  clear.  In 
^  eiAy  centuries  the  sick,  like  those  in  health,  generally  re- 
cn\Td  both  kinds,  though  there  art  instances  of  the  viaticum 
^g  given  imdcr  one  form  only,  sometimes  the  bread  aad 
soiietiines,  where  swallowing  was  difficult,  the  wine.  In  times 
^  persecution  laymen  occasionally  carried  the  viaticum  to  the 
>ick,  1  practice  that  persisted  into  the  9th  ceatuiy,  and  deacons 
caattnued  to  do  so  even  after  the  Council  of  Ansa  (near  I^yon^ 
tt  OQo  restricted  the  function  to  priests. 

yiBORG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the  ami  (county) 
(i  its  name,  lying  in  the  bleak  midland  distria  of  Jutland. 
^^^ntl^  the  immediate  situation,  on  the  small  Viboig  lake,  is 
ptaorcsque.  Pop.  (1901)  £623.  It  has  a  station  on  the  railway 
r^izjuag  east  and  west  between  Langaa  and  Vemb.  The  most 
Vi'ihlt  building  is  the  cathedral  (1130-1169,  restored  1864- 
>-76).  The  Black  Friars'  church  is  of  the  13th  century,  and 
^  museum  posaeascs  specimens  of  the  Stone,  Bronze  and  Iron 
^9^  abo  medieval  antiquities.  The  Borgevdd  Park  borders 
^  take  on  the  site  of  a  former  castle.  The  industries  embrace 
^HtiDerics,  iron  foundries  and  numulactures  of  cloth.    The 


couttfciy  to  the  south  attaoas  to  a  certain  degree  of  beaaly . 
Lake  Hald,  where  the  ground  is  sfii^tly  elevated. 

VIBORQ  (Finnish  Kn>ifn),  capitai  ol  a  prsvinca  of  the  sane 
name  in  Finland,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Viborg 
in  the  Gulf  of  Fialaad^  at  the  moutli  of  the  Saima  Qiaal  and 
on  the  railway  which  connects  St  Peteabmg  with  HelsingforB. 
Populatkm  of  the  town  (r904)  34,67a,  of  the  province  458,269. 
The  Sauna  Canal  (37  m.  long),  a  fibKcngineeDng  wotk,  connects 
with  the  sea  Lake  Saima->the  principal  lake  of  Finland,  249  ft. 
above  aea4evel--aad  a  series  of  others,  inrhiding  Paravcsi, 
Orivesi,  Httytilnen  and  KaUavesi,  all  of  which  are  navigated 
by  steamers,  asfar  northas  lisalmi  in63*  joi'  N.  lat.  Viborgis 
thus  the  seaport  of  Karelia  and  eastern  Savolaks,  with  the  tawns 
of  Vilmaastcand  (2393  anbabitaots  In  1904),  St  Michel  (3935), 
Myalott  (a6B7),  Kuopio  (13,5x9)  and  liiahni,  with  their  numerbus 
saw-miUs  and  ironoworks.  Viborg  stands  most  pictuicaqaely 
on  the  giadated  and  dome-shaped  gcaaite  hills  surroimdiag  tlw 
bay,  which  is  protected  at  its  entrance  by  the  naval  station  of 
Bi6rk5  aad  at  its  head  by  scvetal  forts.  The  castle  of  Viboig, 
built  in  1293  by  Marshal  Torfeel  Knutaon,  was  the  first,  ceaise 
for  the  sprsad  of  Christianity  m  Karelia,  and  for  esublishing 
the  power  of  Sweden;  it  is  now  used  as  a  prisoa.  Its  lofty  and 
elegant  tower  has  faUea  into  decay. .  The  court-house  (i830)f 
the  town4iou8e,  the  gyasnasium  (1641;  fdth  an  esceUent 
library),  and  the  museum  art  among  the  principal  buildings  of 
the  dty.  There  are  abo  a  lyceara  and  two  higher  scbiK^  for 
girls,  a  schocd  of  navigation  and  several  primary  schoob,  both 
public  aad  private,  a  literary  and  an  agricultural  sodctyi  and 
■ewral  benevolent  institutions.  Theit  are  foundries,  iwarhine 
wgrics  and  saw-mills,  and  a  considerable  export  of  timber  and 
wood  products*    The  caosting  trade  is  also  mnsidrrablri 

The  eavirons  are  most  picturesque  aad  are  visited  by  maay 
tourists  in  the  summer.  The  park  of  Monntpos  (Old  Vibotg),  id 
a  bay  dotted  with  domepahapcd  islands,  is  qiecbUy  attractive . 
The  scenery  of  the  Saima  Canal  aad  of  the  Finnish  lakes  with 
the  grand  di  of  Puagaharju;  the  Imatra  rapids,  by  which  the 
Vuoksen  discharges  the  water  of  Lake  Saima  ialo  Lake  Ladoga, 
with  the  castle  of  Kcxholm  at  its  mouth;  Scrdobol  and  Valamo 
monastery  on  Lake  Ladogar^all  visited  from  Viborg— attract 
many  tourists  from  St  Petersburg  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of 
Finland. 

VIBUBNUM,  in.  medicine  the  dried  bark  of  the  Uack  hav 
or  Vihtimym  pmniStiiunii  grown  in  India  and  North  America. 
The  hlack  haw  ooiOalns  vibumin  and  \'alerianic,  tannic,  gallfe, 
citric  aad  malic  adds.  The  British  Pharmacopocial  prepara- 
tion is  the  EadrQiaUtm  Vibt^ni  PruniJoUi  Uquidumi  the  United 
Sutes  preparation  is  the  fluid  extract  prepared  from  the 
VUmrtmm  oPhIhs,  The  physiological  aaion  of  viburnum  is 
to  lower  the  blood  pressure.  In  overdose  it  depresses  the  motor 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord  aad  so  produces  loss  of  reflex 
and  parabrsis.  Therapeutically  the  drug  is  used  as  an  anti- 
^Nisniodic  in  dysmenorrhoea  aad  in  menorrhagia. 

VICAIRE.  LOUIS  GABRIEL  CHARLES  (J84S-19P0),  French 
poet,  was  bom  at  BcUort  on  the  JSth  of  January  1843.  He 
served  in  the  campaign  of  1870,  and  then  settled  in  Paris  to 
practise  at  the  bar,  which,  howevw,  he  soon  abandoned  for 
literature.  His  work  was  taice  "  crowned  "  by  the  Academy, 
and  in  1892  he  received  the  crassof  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Bom 
in  the  Vosges,  and  a  Parisian  by  adoption,  Vicaire  remained  all 
his  life  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  country  to  which  his  family 
belon^d — La  Bresse-^pending  much  of  his  time  at  Amb^ricu. 
His  freshest  and  best  work  is  his  ^maux  brtsuiiu  ( 1 884),  a  voUme 
of  poems  full  of  the  gaiety  and  spirit  of  the  old  French  ckamont. 
Other  volumes  followed:  Le  I4vre  de  la  pairie,  L'Hettre  tn- 
cManiie  (1890),  A  la  bonne  franqnctU  (1892),  Au  boisjoli  (1894) 
and  Le  Chs  des  fies  (1897).  Vicaire  wrote  In  collaboration  with 
Jules  Tniffier  two  shcMt  pieces  for  the  stage,  FUurs  d'avril  (1890) 
and  La  Farce  dn  marirefondn  (1895);  aIw  tke  UiracU  d9  SaUd 
Nicolas  (1888).  Wit  h  his  friend  Henri  Beaadair  he  produced  a 
parody  of  the  Decadents  entitled  Let  DHiqtmcemces  and  signed 
Ador£  fioupctte.  His  fame  rests  on  his  &m9Mx  brettaiu  and  on 
his  RahCilaisian  drinking  songs;  the  religioiis  and  faiiy  poen>s 
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chanmng  jls  they  often  are,  carry  simplictty  to  the  verge  of 
affectation.  The  poet  died  in  Paris,  after  a  long  and  painful 
iUness,  on  the  ajrd  of  Scprtcinber  1900. 

See  Henri  Corbel,  Un  Foite,  Cabrid  Victtire  (190a). 

VICAR  (Lat.  vicarius,  substitute),a  titl^.more  especially  ecdesi* 
astical,  describing  various  officiab  acting  in  some  sptdai  way 
for  a  superior.  Cicero  uses  the  name  meaius  to  describe  ah 
under-slave  kept  by  another  as  part  of  his  private  property.  The 
9icaritu  vras  an  important  ofikial  in  the  reorganized  empire  of 
Diodctian.  It  remained  as  a  title  of  secular  oftidals  in  the 
middle  agc^  being  applied  to  persons  ^>pointed  by  the  Roman 
emperor  to  judge  cases  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  or  to 
wield  power  in  certain  districts,  or,  in  the  absence  <rf  the  emperor, 
over  the  whole  empire.  The  prefects  of  the  dty  at  Rome  were 
called  Vicani  Romae.  In  the  early  middle  ages  the  term  was 
a{^>lied  to  representatives  of  a  count  administering  justice  lor 
him  in  the  country  or  small  towns  and  dealing  with  unimportant 
cases,  levying  taxes,  &c  Monasteries  and  religious  houses  often 
employed  a  vicar  to  answer  to  their  feudal  lorch  for  tbow  of  their 
lands  which  did  not  pass  into  mortmain. 

The  title  of "  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,"  borne  by  the  popes,  was 
introduced  as  their  speciid  designation  during  the  8th  century,  in 
place  of  the  older  style  of  "  vicar  of  St  Peter  "  (or  wkarius  priti- 
<ipis  aposlohnan).  In  the  eariy  Church  other  bi^ops  commonly 
described  themselves  as  vicacs  of  Christ  (Du  Cange  gives  an 
example  as  late  as  the  9th  century  from  the  capitularies  of 
Charles  the  Bald);  but  there  is  no  proof  in  their  case,  or  indeed 
in  that  of  "  vicar  of  St  Peter  "  given  to  the  popes,  that  it  was  part 
of  their  formal  style.  The  assumption  oi  the  style  **  vicar  of 
Christ "  by  the  popes  coincided  with  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  chancery  to  insist  on  pladng  the  pontiff's  name 
before  that  of  emperors  and  kings  and  to  refuse  to  other  bishops 
the  right  toaddresshim  as"  brother  "(MasLatrie,  s.*'  Sabinien," 
p.  1047).  It  was  not  tin  the  13th  century  that  the  alternative 
style  "  vicar  of  St  Pteter  "  was  definitively  forbidden,  this  pro- 
hibition thus  coinciding  with  the  extreme  daims  of  the  pope  to 
rule  the  world  as  the  immediate  "  vicar  of  God  "  (seo  Innocent 
III.). 

AH  bishops  were  looked  upon  as  in  some  sort  vicars  of  the  pope, 
but  the  title  mcariia  sedis  aposUiioie  came  especially  to  be  ap- 
plied as  an  alternative  to  Icgatus  sedis  aposiclicae  to  describe  papal 
legates  to  whom  in  certain  places  the  pope  delegated  a  portion 
of  his  authority.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  tells  us  in  his  treatise 
De  synodo  dioecf^jana  that  the  pope  often  names  vicars-apostolic 
for  the  government  of  a  particular  diocese  because  the  episcopal 
see  is  vacant  or,  bdng  filled,  the  titular  bishop  cannot  fulfil 
Ms  functions.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  was 
governed  by  vican-apostolic  from  16S5  until  1850,  whien  Pope 
Pius  IX.  le-estaUishcd  the  hierarchy.  Vicars-apostolic  at  the 
present  day  are  neariy  always  titular  bishops  taking  their  titles 
from  places  not  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  title  is  genenlly  given  by  the  pope  to  bishops  sent 
<>n  Eastern  missions. 

A  neighbouring  bishop  was  sometimes  appointed  by  the  pope 
vicar  of  a  church  whidi  happened  to  be  without  a  pastor.  A 
special  vicar  was  appointed  by  the  pope  to  superintend  the 
SfMritual  affairs  of  Rome  and  its  suburbs,  to  visit  its  churches, 
monasteries,  &c.,  and  to  comet  abuses.  It  became  early  a 
custom  for  the  prebendaries  and  canons  of  a  cathedfal  to  etnploy 
'*  priest-vicars  "  or  **  vicars-choral "  as  their  substitutes  when  U 
was  their  turn  as  hebdomcdary  to  sing  High  Masa  and  conduct 
divine  office.  In  the  English  Church  these  priest-vicars  remain 
in  the  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundations  as  beneficed  dergy  on  the 
foundation;  in  \ht  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation  they  are 
pak)  by  the  chapters.  "  Lay  vicars  "  also  were  and  aro  employed 
to  ting  those  parts  of  the  office  which  can  be  sung  by  laymen. 

In  the  eariy  Church  the  assistant  bishops  (ckorepiseopt)  wero 
^sometimes  described  as  vtMm  gpiseoporum.  The  employment 
of  soeh  vican  wa»  by  no  means  genera!  in  the  eariy  Church,  but 
towards  the  ijth  century  li  became  very  general  for  a  bishop  to 
employ  a  mtar-feMfof,  often  to  curb  the  growing  authority  of 
thfi  SBcfadcMons.  I&  thft  middle  sffet  there  was  not  a  very  dear 


distinction  drawn  between  the  vicarand  the  official  of  the  bnhop. 
When  the  voluntary  and  contentious  jurisdictitHi  came  to  be  di»> 
tinguished,  the  former  fdl  generally  to  the  vican,  the  latto*  to 
the  officials.  In  the  style  of  the  Roman  chancery,  official  docu- 
ments are  sddrcsaed  to  the  bishops  or  their  vicais  for  dioceses 
beyond  the  Alps,  but  for  French  dioceses  to  the  bishops  or  their 
officials.  The  institution  of  mcan-generai  to  help  the  bishops  is 
now  general  in  the  Catholic  Chureh,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  a 
bishop  is  oUiged  to  have  such  an  official.  He  may  have  two. 
Such  a  vicar  poaeesses  an  ordinary  and  not  a  delegated  juris- 
diction, which  he  exerdses  Hke  the  bishop.  He  cannot,  however, 
ocerdae  functions  which  concern  the  episcopal  order,  or  confer 
benefices  without  express  and  particular  commiadon.  In  the 
Angttcan  Church  a  vicar-general  is  employed  by  the  archbislK^ 
of  Canterbury  and  some  other  bishops  to  assist  in  such  matters 
as  ecdesiastical  visitations.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
bishops  sometimes  appoint  lesser  vicars  to  exerdse  a  more 
limited  authority  over  a  limited  district.  They  are  called 
**  vicars-forane  "  or  rural  deans.  They  are  entrusted  espedally 
with  the  surveillance  of  the  parish  priests  and  other  priests  of 
their  districts,  and  with  matters  of  ecclesiastical  disdpline.  They 
are  charged  espedally  with  the  care  of  sick  priests  and  in  case  of 
death  with  the  celebration  of  thdr  funerals  and  the  charge  of 
their  vacant  parishes.  In  canon  lafw  priests  doing  work  in 
place  of  the  parish  priest  are  called  vicars.  Thus  in  France  the 
cwi  or  head  priest  in  a  parish  church  is  assisted  by  several 
vicaires. 

Formeriy,  and  espedally  in  England,  many  churches  were 
appropriated  to  monasteries  or  colleges  of  canons,  whose  custom 
it  was  to  appoint  one  of  their  own  body  to  perform  divine  service 
In  such  churches,  but  in  the  xjth  century  such  corporations  were 
obliged  to  appoint  permanent  paid  vicars  who  were  called 
perpetual  tiairs.  Hence  in  England  the  distinction  between 
rectors,  who  draw  both  the  greater  and  lesser  tithes,  and  vicais, 
who  are  attached  to  parishes  of  which  the  great  tithes,  formeriy 
held  by  monasteries,  are  now  drawn  by  lay  rectors.   (See  Appro- 

PBUnON.) 

See  Du  Cange.  Chisarium  mediae  et  infiniae  tatinilalis,  ed.  L. 
Favre  (Niort,  1S83,  &c.);  Mignc,  Eneyclopidie  (Mohgique,  series  i. 
vol.  ro  (Droit  Canon);  Comte  dc  Mas  Latrie,  Trisor  de  ehronologie 
(Paris,  1889):  and  Sir  R.  j.  PhilUmore,  EuUsiasUcal  law  of  the 
Church oS England  (2ttd ed.  1895}.  (£.  ON.) 

VICE,  (i)  (Through  Fr.  from  Lat.  w/tum),  a  fault,  blemish, 
more  specifically  a  moral  fault,  hence  depravity,  sin,  or  a  par- 
ticular form  of  depravity.  In  the  medieval  morality  plays  a 
spedal  character  who  acted  as  an  attendant  on  the  devil  was 
styled  **  the  Vice,'*  but  sometimes  took  the  name  of  spedfic 
vices  such  as  Envy,  Frand,  Iniquity  and  the  like.  He  was 
usually  dressed  in  the  garb  that  is  identified  with  that  of  the 
domestic  fool  or  jester,  and  was  armed  with  a  wooden  sword  or 
dagger.  (3)  (M.E.  xyce^  vise  or  vyse\  Fr.  tis\  Lat.  mr»5,  a 
vine,  or  bryony,  i.e.  something  that  twists  or  winds),  a  portable 
or  fixed  VocX  or  appliance  which  holds  or  grips  an  object  while 
it  is  being  worked;  a  spedal  form  of  clamp.  The  tool  consists 
essentially  of  movable  jaws,  either  jointed  by  a  hinge  or  moving 
on  slides,  and  the  closing  motion  is  applied  by  a  screw,  whence 
the  name,  as  of  something  which  turns  or  Tvinds,  or  by  a  lever, 
ratchet,  &c.  (see  Tools).  (3)  (Lat.  wVe,  in  place  of,  abl.  sing. 
of  a  noun  not  found  in  the  nom.),  a  word  chiefly  used  as  a  prefix 
in  combination  with  names  of  office-holders,  indicating  a  position 
subordinate  or  alternative  to  the  diicf  ofTice-hoIder,  espedally 
one  who  takes  second  rank  or  acts  in  default  of  bis  superior, 
e.g.  vice-chairman,  vice*admiral,  8cc. 

VICE-CRANCELLOR,  the  deputy  of  a  chancellor  {q.v^.  In 
the  English  legal  system  vice-chancellors  in  equity  were 
formerly  important  officials.  The  first  vice-chancellor  was 
appointed  In  1813  in  order  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  who  were  at  that  time 
the  sole  judges  in  equity.  Two  additional  vice-chancellors  were 
appointed  in  1841.  The  vice-chancellors  sat  separately  from 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  lords  justices,  to  whom  there  was 
an  appeal  from  thdr  decisfohs.    By  the  Judicature  Act  1873 
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tkej  bccaine  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  ictalning  their 
tUia,  but  it  was  enacted  that  on  the  death  or  retirement  of  any 
ooe  hi*  suocesBor  was  to  be  styled  *'  judge."  Vice-chancellor 
Sir  J.  Bacon  (1798-1895)  was  the  last  to  bold  the  office,  resigning 
iBt8a6t 

Vice<bajicellor  is  also  the  title  given  to  the  judge  of  the  duchy 
court  of  Lancaster.    For  the  vice-chancellor  of  a  mdversity, 

teeCgAWCELLOK. 

VlCBMTl^  OIL  (1470-X540),  the  father  of  the  Portugueso 
dcama,  was  born  at  Guimar&es,  but  came  to  Lisbon  in  boj^ood 
aad  studied  jurisprudence  at  the  university  without  taking  a 
degree.  In  X493  we  find  him  acting  as  master  of  rhetoric  to  the 
dnke  of  Beja,  afterwards  King  Manoel,  a  post  which  gave  him 
adnisMn  to  the  court;  and  the  Cancioneiro  Cercd  contains  some 
csriy  lyrics  of  his  which  show  that  he  took  part  in  the  famous 
do  pmco.  The  birth  of  King  John  III.  furnished  the 
for  his  first  dramatic  essay — Tke  NeiUherd'i  Manalopit, 
whidi  be  recited  on  the  night  of  the  7th-i8di  June  1502  in  the 
queen's  chamber  in  the  presence  of  King  Manoel  and  his  court. 
It  was  written  in  Spanish  out  of  compliment  to  the  queen,  a 
dan^ter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  axKi  because  that  language 
then  the  fashionable  medium  with  the  higher  dasseSb  Thb 
-hymn,  which  was  a  novelty  in  Portugal,  so  pleased  the 
fs  mochcr,  the  infanta  D.  Beatriz,  that  she  «lesired  Gil 
Vicente  to  repeat  it  the  following  Christmas,  but  be  composed 
instead  the  CastUian  Pasimral  Auto,  a  move  developed  piece  in 
«hich  be  introduced  six  characters.  The  infanta,  pleased 
again,  required  a  further  diversion  for  Twelfth  Day,  whereupon 
he  produced  the  Auto  of  Ike  Wise  Kings.  He  had  now  estab- 
bhed  his  reputation  as  a  playwright,  and  for  the  next  thirty 
years  he  entertained  the  courts  of  Kings  Manoel  and  John  UI., 
acoomponying  them  as  they  moved  horn  i^ace  to  place,  and 
providing  by  his  autos  a  distraction  in  times  of  calamity,  and 
is  times  of  rcjoidng  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  Though  himself  both  actor  and  author,  GU  Vicente 
had  tw  regular  company  of  players,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
easily  found  students  and  court  servants  willing  to  get  up  a 
pAit  for  a  small  fee,  especially  as  the  plays  would  not  ordinsirily 
run  for  more  than  one  nighL  The  Auto  ef  the  Sybil  Cassandra 
(produced  at  the  monastery  of  Euxobregas  at  Christmas  1503), 
the  Auto  cf  St  Martin  (played  in  the  church  at  Caldas  on  the 
ieast  of  Corpus  Christ!  X5Q4).  and  a  mystery  play,  the  Auto  of 
ckr  Femr  Seasons,  all  bdong,  like  their  predecessors,  to  the 
religuius  drama,  but  in  1505  Gil  Vicente  wrote  a  comedy  of  real 
Lfe,  Who  kas  Bran  to  sell?  a  title  given  it  by  the  public  It  b  a 
devcr  &rce  depicting  an  amorous  poor  squire  and  his  ill-paid 
servants,  and  opens  a  rich  portrait-gallery  in  which  the  dramatist 
isdudes  every  type  of  Portuguese  sodety,  depicting  the  fail- 
ii^  of  each  with  the  freedom  of  a  Rabdais.  The  next  three 
3Frars  saiw  no  new  play,  but  in  r5o6  Gil  Vicente  deliveied  before 
the  court  at  Almeirim  a  sermon  in  verse  on  the  theme  Non-veio, 
mla,  H  defciar,  in  wMrh  he  protested  against  the  intolerance 
ilwwn  tn  the  Jews,  just  as  in  i53r  he  interfered  to  prevent  a 
■aasacre  of  the  "New  Christians"  at  Santarem.  The  AtOa 
ef  the  Said,  a  C^thofic  prototype  of  Goethe's  Faust,  containing 
socae  beaotiful  lyrics,  appeared  in  1508,  and  in  rsoo  the  Auto 
da  India,  a  farce  whidi  has  the  eastern  enterprise  of  his  country* 
mea  for  background,  while  the  Auto  da  Fama  {tsi6)  and  the 
to  War  (fsrs)  are*  inspired  by  the  achievements 
Pottngal  a  world-power.  If  the  farce  of  The  OU  Man 
elf  fie  Garden  (x5t4)  breathes  the  influence  and  spirit  of  the 
the  popular  trifegy  of  the  Boats  of  Hell,  Fw^fOorj 
(r5i7»  1 518,  15x9)  is  at  once  a  dance  of  death,  fuU 
of  tpiendid  pageuxtry  and  caustic  irwiy,  and  a  kind  of  Portuguese 
Iknma  Cmmmedia,  The  Auia  of  the  Fairies  (1516),  the  ^srcsr 
ef  He  Dacton  (1S19)  mid  the  Comedy  ef  IbAena  (X531)  ridicule 
aarhiiHr  clerics  aad  ignorant  physicians  with  considerable 
hewleni  and  a  medieval  coarsenem  of  wit,  and  the  Fasu  #f  ike 
Ci^siee  m  interestuig  as  the  first  piece  of  the  European  theatre 
deafiag  profetsedly  with  that  race,  igna  Pereira,  usually  bdd 
to  be  Gil  Vicente's  masterpiece,  was  produced  in  ts»3  before 
Jobn  UL  at  the  convent  of  Christ  at  Thomar,  and  owed 
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iu  origin  to  certain  men  of  bom  saber,  perhaps  envious  partisans 
of  the  classical  school.  They  pretended  to  doubt  his  author* 
ship  of  the  autos,  and  accordingly  gave  him  as  a  theme  for  a 
fresh  piece  the  proverb:  "  I  prefer  an  ass  that  carries  me  to  a 
horse  that  throws  me."  GU  Vicente  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  furnished  a  triumphant  reply  to  his  detractors  in  this 
comedy  of  ready  wit  and  livdy  dialogue,-  The  Beira  Judge 
(1526),  the  Forge  of  Looe  i\is{i  and  The  Beira  Priest  (1536) 
satirise  the  maladministration  of  justice  by  ignorant  magistrates 
and  the  lax  morals  of  the  regular  clergy,  and  the  Force  of  the 
Muleteers  (1526)  dramatizes  the  type  of  poor  nobleman  described 
in  CIeynart*s  Letters.  The  Comedy  of  Ike  Arms  of  tke  City  of 
Coimbra  {ls^^)  has  a  considcraUe  antiquarian  interest,  and  the 
facetious  Skip  efLove  is  full  of  quaint  imageiy,  while  the  lengthy 
AiOo  0/  the  Fair  (1537),  with  its  twenty-two  characters,  may 
be  described  as  at  once  an  indictment  of  the  society  of  the  time 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical  Christian  aiul  a  tdling  appeal 
for  the  reform  of  the  diurch.  In  an  oft-quoted  passage,  Rome 
personified  comes  to  the  booth  of  Mercuxy  aiul  Time,  and  ofifers 
her  indulgences,  saying,  "  Sdl  me  the  peace  of  heaven,  since  I 
have  power  here  below  ";  but  Mercury  refuses,  dedating  that 
Rome  absolves  the  whole  world  and  never  thinks  of  her  own 
sins.  The  play  condudes  with  a  dance  and  hynm  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Tke  Triumph  of  Winter  (1529)  exposes  the  unskUful 
pilots  and  ignorant  seamen  who  cause  the  loss  of  sb'ps  and  lives 
on  the  route  to  India,  and  the  Auto  da  Lusiiania  (1533)  portrays 
the  household  of  a  poor  Jewish  tailor,  ending  with  a  curious 
diatogue  between  <'AU  the  Worid"  and  "Nobody."  Tke 
Pilgrimage  ef  tke  Aggjrieeed  (1533)  is  an  attack  on  discontent  and 
ambition,  lay  aixd  dericsL  After  representing  the  Auto  da 
fcsto  for  the  Conde  de  Vimioso  (1535),  and  dramatizing  the 
romances  of  chivalry  in  D.  Duardos  and  Amadis  de  Caula,  Gil 
Vicente  ended  hn  dramatic  career  in  1536  with  a  mirthful 
comedy,  Tke  Garden  of  Deceptions.  He  spent  the  evening  of 
life  in  preparing  his  works  for  the  press  at  the  instance  of  King 
John  ni.,  and  died  in  XS40,  his  wife  Branca  Bezerra  having 
predeceased  him.  Four  children  were  bom  of  their  union,  and 
among  them  Paula  Vicente  attained  distinction  as  a  member 
of  the  group  of  cultured  women  who  formed  a  sort  of  female 
academy  presided  over  by  the  infanta  D.  Maria. 

The  forty-four  pieces  comprising  the  theatre  of  GO  Vicente  faO 
from  the  point  of  view  of  language  into  three  groups:  (i)^ those  in 
Portuguese  only,  numberiiw  fourtceo;  (a)  those  in  Spanish  only,' 
numbering  eleven ;  and  (3)  the  bilingual,  being  the  remainder, 
nineteen  in  all.  They  are  also  from  their  nature  divisible  as  follows: 
a.  Worka  of  a  religious  character  or  of  devotion.  Most  of  these 
are  a  devdoproent  of  the  mystery  or  miracle  play  of  the  middle 
aiies;  and  they  may  be  subdivided  mto  (i)  Biblical  pieocs;  (2)  pieces 
founded  on  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  saint ;  and  (3)  religious  alleEorics. 
In  this  department  GU  Vicente  reaches  hb  hijKnest  poetical  flights, 
and  the  Auto  of  the  Soul  is  a  triumph  of  elevation  of  idea  and  feeling 
allied  to  beauty  of  expresdon.  b.  Aristocratic  works,  or  tragi- 
comedies, the  compodtion  of  which  was  the  result  of  his  oonuct 
with  the  court;  these,  though  often  more  spectacular  than  strictly 
dramatic,  are  remarkable  for  opulence  of  invention  and  svtsetness 
of  versification,  c.  The  ^pular  theatre,  or  comedies  and  farces. 
Gil  Vicente's  plays  contain  some  evidence  of  his  knowledge  and 
appredatk>n  01  French  poetiys  ce.  The  Beira  Judge  wean  a  general 
likeness  to  the  prodocts  of  the  Ctercs  de  la  Basocne,  and  his  TatO' 
ment  ef  Maria  Parda  u  reminiscent  of  the  better-known  work  of 
Francois  Wk>n.  Nfost  of  the  plavs  are  written  in  the  national 
redondUha  verse,  and  are  precedea  by  initial  rubrics  stating  the 
date  when,  the  |4ace  where,  in  whose  presence,  and  on  what  occasNMi 
each  «as  first  perfomied,  and  these  make  up  the  annals  of  the  first 
tbtrty-foar  years  of  the  Portuguese  drama.  Most  of  them  were  put 
on  tne  stage  at  the  different  royal  palaces:  some,  however,  were 
played  in  hospitals,  and,  it  is  said,  even  in  churches,  though  this  is 
doubtful;  those  of  which  the  subjects  are  liturgkal  at  the  great 
festivals  of  Christmas.  Epiphany  and  Maundy  Tnumday.  others  on 
the  happening  of  some  event  of  importance  to  the  royal  family  or 
the  nation.  Many  of  the  plays  contain  songs,  either  written  and 
set  to  music  by  the  author,  or  collected  by  him  from  popular  sources, 
while  at  the  dose  the  charsctefs  leave  the  stage  singug  aad  dancing, 
as  was  the  custom  in  the  medieval  comedies.  ... 

Though  so  Urge  a  proportion  of  his  pieces  are  in  Spamsh,  they 
are  an  eminently  national  In  idea,  texture  and  subject.  No  other 
Portuguese  writer  reflects  so  faithfully  the  hmgnaee,  types,  customs 
and  colour  of  his  age  as  GU  Vkente,  and  the  rudest  of  his  drsroas 
are  full  ef  geauiae  oomk  feeling.    If  they  never  attain  to  period 
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art,  they  pouen  the  supreme  gift  of  life.  None  of  them  are,  strictly 
speaking,  historical,  and  be  never  attempted  to  write  a /tragedy. 
Himselia  man  of  the  people,  he  would  not  imitate  the  products  of 
the  classical  theatre  as  did  Sa  de  Miranda  and  Fcrreira,  out  though 
he  remained  faithful  to  the  Old  or  Spanish  school  in  form,  yet  he 
had  imbibed  the  critical  spirit  and  mental  ferment  of  the  Renaissance 
without  its  culture  or  erudition.  Endowed  by  nature  with  acute 
observation  and  considerable  powers  of  analysis,  Gil  Vicentejposscssed 
a  felicity  of  phrase  and  an  unmatched  knowledge  of  popular  super- 
stitions, languag;e  and  lore.  Above  all,  he  was  a  moralist,  with  satire 
and  ridicule  as  his  main  weapons;  but  if  his  invective  Is  often  stinging 
it  is  rarely  bitter,  while  more  than  one  incident  in  his  career  shows 
that  he  possessed  a  kindly  heart  as  well  as  an  impartial  judgment, 
aiid  a  well-balanced  outlook  on  life.  If  he  owed  his  early  inspiration 
to  Juan  de  Encina,  he  repaid  the  debt  by  showing  a  better  way 
to  the  dramatists  of  the  neighbouring  country,  so  that  he  may 
truly  be  called  the  father  of  the  rich  Spanish  drama,  of  L^pe^de 
Vega  and  Calderon.  Much  of  his  fame  abroad  is  due  to  his  position 
as  an  innovator,  and,  as  Dr  Gamett  truly  remarked,  "  One  little 
corner  of  Europe  alone  possessed  in  the  early  l6ih  century  a  drama 
at  once  living,  indigenous  and  admirable  as  literature." 

Gil  Vicente  perhai>s  lacks  psychological  depth,  but  he  possesses 
a  breadth  of  mental  vision  and  a  critical  acumen  unknown  in  any 
medieval  dramatist.  In  his  attitude  to  religion  he  acts  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  better  men  of  his  age  and  country.  A  convinced 
but  liberal-minded  Catholic  he  has  no  sympathy  with  attacks  on 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  but  he  cries  out  for  a  reform  of  morals, 
pillories  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  and 
pens  the  most  bitter  things  of  the  popes  and  their  court.  He 
strove  to  take  a  middle  course  at  a  time  when  moderation  was  still 
possible,  though,  had  he  lived  a  few  ycare  longer,  in  the  reign  of 
religwua  fanaticism  inaugurated  by  the  Inquisition,  his  bold  stand 
for  religious  toleration  would  have  meant  his  imprisonment  or  exile, 
if  not  a  worse  fate.  He  is  a  great  dramatist  in  cmbr>'o,  who,  if 
he  had  been  born  fifty  years  Inter  and  preserved  his  liberty  of  thought 
and  expression,  might  with  added  culture  ha\'C  surpassed  Calderon 
and  taken  his  place  as  the  Latiu  and  Catholic  rival  of  Shakespeare. 

Some  of  the  plays  were  printed  in  Gil  Vicente's  lifetime,  but  the 
first  collected  e<lition,  whirn  included  his  lyrics,  was  published  after 
his  death  by  his  son  Luiz  (Lisbon,  1^62),  with  a  dedication  to  King 
Sebastian.  A  second  edition  appearra  in  1586,  with  various  omissions 
and  alterations  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Inquisition.  A  critical 
edition  of  the  text  in  3  vols,  came  out  at  Hamburg  (1834).  with  a 
glossary  and  introductory  essa^  on  Vicente's  life  and  writings,  and 
a  poor  reprint  of  this  edition  is  dated  Lisbon  1853.  He  has  never 
found  a  translator,  doubtless  because  of  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
his  form  and  explaining  his  wealth  of  topical  allusions. 

Authorities. — Dr  T heophilo  Braga,  GU  Vicente  e  as  origens  do 
Ikeatro  nacionai  (Oporto,  1898);).  I.  de  Brito  ^fihcWo,  CilYieente 
(Lisbon,  1902):  "The  Portuguese  Drama  in  the  i6th  Century — 
Gil  Vicente,"  in  the  McHcheiUr  Quarterly  (July  and  October  1807); 
introduction  by  the  Conde  de  Sabugosa  to  his  edition  of  the  A^ao 
defestd  (Lisbon,  1906).  (E.  Ps.) 

VICENZA,  &  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Venetia,  Italy,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Viccnza,  42  m.  W.  of  Venice  by  rail,  131  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  32,200  (town);  47,558  (com- 
mune). It  lies  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Monti  Bend,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bacchigh'onc,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Retrone. 
It  was  surrounded  by  13th-century  walls,  once  about  3  m.  in 
circumference,  but  these  are  now  in  great  part  demolished. 
Though  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  the  town 
has  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  many  of  them  the  woric  of  Andrea 
Palladio.  The  best  of  these  is  the  town  hall,  otherwise  known 
as  the  basilica,  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
Of  which  Palladio  himself  said  that  it  might  stand  comparison 
with  any  similar  woric  of  antiquity.  It  is  especially  noteworthy 
owing  to  the  difEculty  of  the  task  the  architect  had  to  accom- 
plish— ^that  of  transforming  the  exterior  of  the  Palaxao  della 
Ragione,  a  Gothic  building  of  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century, 
which  the  colonnades  of  the  basflica  entirely  enclose.  It  was 
begun  in.  1549,  but  not  finished  till  1614,  long  after  his  death. 
He  also  designed  many  of  the  fine  palaces  which  give  Vicenza 
its  individuality;  only  two  of  them,  the  Barbarano  and  Chieri- 
cati  palaces  (the  latter  containing  the  picture  gallciy),  have  two 
orders  of  architecture,  the  rest  having  a  heavy  nistica  basis 
with  only  one  order  above  it.  Many  palaces,  however,  have 
been  wrongly  attributed  to  him  which  aie  really  the  work  of 
Scamozd  and  others  of  his  successors.  The  famous  Teatro 
Olhnpico  was  begtm  by  him,  but  only  finished  after  his  death; 
it  is  a  remarkable  attempt  to  construct  a  theatre  in  the  ancient 
style,  and  the  stage,  with  the  representation  of  streets  ascending 
at  the  back,  is  curious.    The  cathedral,  which  is  Italian  Gothic, 


dating  mainly  from  the  13th  century,  consists  of  a  nave  with 
eight  chapels  on  each  side,  and  a  very  high  Renaissance  domed 
choir;  it  contains  examples  of  the  Montagnas  and  of  Lorenzo 
da  Venezia.  The  churches  of  S.  Lorenzo  (1280-1344)  and 
S.  Corona  (i  260-1300),  both  of  brick,  are  better  examples  of 
Gothic  than  the  cathedral;  both  contain  interesting  works  of 
art--the  latter  a  very  fine  "Baptism  of  Christ,"  by  Giovanni 
Bellini.  In  S.  Stefano  is  an  imposing  altar-piece  by  Palma 
Vecchio.  The  church  of  SS.  Felice  e  Fortunato  was  restored 
in  A.D.  975,  but  has  been  much  altered,  and  was  transformed 
in  1613.  The  portal  is  of  X154,  and  the  Lombardesque  square 
brick  tower  of  ii6a  Under  it  a  mosaic  pavement  with  the 
names  of  the  donors,  belonging  to  the  original  church  of  the 
Lombard  period  (?),  was  discovered  in  1895  (see  F.  Berchet, 
///.  Rdasicne  ddl*  Ufficio  Reponale  per  la  eonservaxtone  dd 
moHumenii  del  VcnetOt  Venice,  1895,  p.  iix).  None  of  the 
churches  of  Vicenza  is  the  work  of  Palladio.  Of  the  PalUdian 
villas  in  the  neighbourhood,  La  Rotonda,  or  Villa  Palladiana, 
i|  m.  S.E.,  deserves  special  mention..  It  is  a  square  building 
with  Ionic  colonnades  and  a  central  dome,  Uke  an  andent 
temple,  but  curioudy  unlike  a  Roman  villa.  Viwnaa  also 
contains  some  interesting  remains  of  the  Gothic  period  besides 
the  churches  mentioned — the  lofty  tower  of  the  town  baU 
(ii74-i3ii->i446;  the  Piazza  contains  two  columns  of  the 
Venetian  period,  with  S.  Theodore  and  the  Lion  of  S.  Mark 
on  them)  and  several  palaces  in  the  Venetian  st^e.  Among 
these  may  be  eq>ecially  noted  the  small  Casa  Pigafetta  dating 
from  1481,  but  stUl  half  Gothic,  prettily  decorated.  Some  of 
these  eariicr  houses  had  painted  facades.  The  fine  picture 
of  "  Christ  bearing  the  Cross  "  (wrongly  ascribed  to  Gioigione), 
according  to  Burckhardt  once  in  the  Palazzo  Loschi,  is  now 
in  the  Gardner  collection  at  Boston,  U.S.A.  The  most  im- 
portant manufacture  is  that  of  silk,  which  employs  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  Great  numbers  of  mulberry 
trees  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Woollen  and  linen 
doth,  leather,  earthenware,  paper,  and  artides  in  gold  and 
silver  are  also  made  in  Vicenza,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
these  artides,  as  well  as  in  com  and  wine,  is  carried  on. 

Vicenza  is  the  andent  Kurdfa,  an  ancient  town  of  Venetia. 
It  was  of  less  importance  than  its  ndghbours  Veiielia  and 
Patavium,  and  we  hear  little  of  it  in  history.  It  no  doubt 
acquired  Roman  dtizcnship  in  49  B.C.,  and  became  a  muni^ 
cipium;  and  is  mentioned  two  years  later  apropos  of  a  dispute 
between  the  dtizena  and  thdr  slaves.  Remains  of  a  theatre 
and  of  a  late  mosaic  pavement  with  hunting  scenes  have  been 
found,  three  of  the  bridges  across  the  Bacchiglione  and  Retrone 
are  of  Roman  origin,  and  arches  of  the  aqueduct  exist  outside 
Porta  S.  Croce.  A  road  diverged  here  to  Opitergium  (mod. 
Oderzo)  from  the  main  road  between  Verona  and  Patavium 
(Padua) :  see  T.  Mommsen  in  Corp.  Inscr.  Latin,  v.  (Beriin,  i833), 
p.  304.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  invadon  of  Attila,by  whom 
it  was  laid  waste,  and  in  subsequent  incursions^  It  was  tor 
some  time  during  the  middle  ages  an  independent  republic, 
but  was  subdued  by  the  Venetians  in  1405.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  15th  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  school  of  painting 
strongly  influenced  by  Mantegna,  of  which  the  principol  repre- 
sentatives were,  besides  Bartoiomeo  Montagna,  its  founder, 
his  son  Benedetto  Montagna,  Giovanni  Speranza  and  Gio- 
vanni Buonconsiglio.  Good  altar-pieces  by  the  former  exist 
in  S.  Bartoloromeo,  S.  Corona,  and  the  cathedral,  and  several 
pictures  also  in  the  picture  ^tilery;  while  his  son  Benedetto 
had  greater  merits  as  an  engraver  than  a  painter.  Some  works 
by  both  of  the  last  two  exist  at  Vicenza— the  best  is  a  Tktk 
in  tempera  in  the  gallery  by  Buonconsiglio,  by  whom  is  also  a 
good  Madonna  at  S.  Rocco.  Andrea  Palladio  (1518-1580)  was 
a  native  of  Vicenza,  as  was  also  a  contemporary,  Vincenao 
Scamozzi  (t552~x6x6),  who  was  largely  dependent  on  hiin» 
but  is  better  known  for  his  work  on  architecture  {ArckUtUura 
universale^  161 5).  Palladio  inaugurated  a  school  of  followers 
who  continued  to  erect  similar  buildings  in  Vlcoiza  even  down 
to  the  French  Revolution.  (T.  As.) 

See  G.  Petting.  Vietnam  (Beigamo,  1905). 
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VKBOT  (bom  O.  Fr.  9keroy,  mod.  vUtroi,  ijt^  Lftt  vice,  in 
pbce  of,  and  ny  or  rtft.  lung) .  the  soveraor  of  a  lungflom  or  colony 
to  wboB  is  ddegated  by  his  tovereign  the  power  to 'exercise 
Rpl  ittthority  in  bis  name.  The  lord-lieutenant  o£  Ireland 
ud  the  fovtmor-feneral  of  India  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
fkso^  bat  the  title  has  no  official  recogmtion  in  British 
fovcnuiienL 

VICE,  a  city  of  noith-eastem  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
lucdooa,  cm  the  nver  Cum,  a  small  nght-hand  tributary 
of  the  Tcr.  and  on  the  GranoU^rs>RtpoU  railway  Pop  (1900) 
11. 6 'S  Vich  a  an  ancioit  episcopal  city,  with  nanow,  iU> 
ptvcd  streets  and  many  curious  old  houses  irregularly  built  on 
ibe  slope  of  a  hill,  which  rises  above  one  of  the  side  valleys  of 
tk  Ter  basin.  The  cathedral,  founded  about  X040  and  built 
dirfly  m  the  [4th  century,  was  to  some  extent  modernized  m 
i5i>3  Its  Cochk  cloisters  (1340)  ue  remarkable  for  the  beauti- 
ful tncery  in  their  windows,  and  there  is  a  fine  altar  of  sculp- 
iBred  fliarble.  Some  valuable  manuscripts  are  preserved  m 
tbe  library  of  the  chapter-house,  and  the  museum  contains 
le  iatnesung  archaeological  collection,  besides  statuary,  ptc- 
vms,  &c  The  city  is  locally  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  sausages,  other  industries  include  tanning  and  the  weaving 
of  I^rtcn  and  woc^en  fabrics. 

Vich,  the  Ausa  of  the  andent  geographers,  was  the  chief 
tc«ii  of  the  Ausetani,  in  the  middk  ages  it  was  called  Ausooa 
and  Vicus  Ausonensis,  hence  Vic  de  Osona,  and  simply  >^ch. 

VICHTv  a  town  of  central  France  in  the  department  of  AUier, 
«  the  right  bank  ci  the  Allner,  33  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Moulins  by 
nil  Pop.  (1906)  14,53a  Vichy  owes  its  Importance  to  its 
aizMfsl  waters,  whidi  were  well  known  in  the  time  of  the 
Koaaos.  Tlwy  afterwards  lost  their  celebrity  and  did  not  regain 
s  UD  the  17th  century,  in  the  latter  half  of  which  they  were 
nated  and  written  of  by  Madame  de  S6vign6.  WitUn  the 
town  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity  there  are  between  thirty  and 
iocty  qxmgs,  twelve  of  which  are  state  property,  four  of  these 
hsvii^  been  Upped  by  boring.  The  waters  of  those  which  are 
oBtsule  the  town  are  brought  in  by  meansof  aqueducts.  The 
■ost  celebirated  and  frequented  are  the  Grande  GrUle,  L'U6pital, 
tk  Cdcstlns,  and  Lardy  The  most  copious  of  all,  the  Puits 
Cirri,  is  reserved  for  the  baths.  All  these,  whether  cold  or  hot 
.'muiaMiiii  tempciature,  1x3*  F.),  are  largely  charged  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  some  also  are  chalybeate  and  tonic.  The 
ntcts,  which  are  limpid,  have  an  alkaline  taste  and  emit  a 
i^t  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  They  are  recom- 
■eoded  in  caaes  of  sfomarhir  and  Uver  complaint,  also  for 
^tbcies,  gravri  and  goat.  Large  quantities  are  bottled  and 
opoftcd.  A  Inzurkras  bathing  establishment,  the  property 
of  the  state,  was  opened  in  1903.  In  addition  to  this,  Vichy 
bs  the  hydropathic  establishments  of  Lardy,  Larbaud  and 
Llttpltal,  and  a  large  military  hospital,  founded  in  1843.  A 
ftae  casino  and  two  public  parks  add  to  its  attraction.  The 
precaaiade  commands  a  4>iendid  view  of  the  moontaina  of 
Aomgne.  Cuaset,  about  i  m.  distant,  has  similar  mineral 
*ilen  and  a  ****fc«"g  establishment. 

V1CSEBUB0.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Warren  ooimty, 
IfdHooppi,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Bdisaissippi  and  Yazoo  rivers,*  44  m. 
br  lafl  W.  of  Jackson,  and  236  m.  N.  by  W.  of  New  Orleans. 
iW.  (i«go)  13.373;  (x9«>)  141834.  «f  whom  8147  were 
■tpees;  (1910  census)  ao,8s4,  being  the  second  largest  dty 
k  Hiwhaifipi  It  is  served  by  the  Abbama  &  Vkksbaig» 
Ik  Vicksbttig,  Sfarevcport  fr  Padfic,  and  the  Yaxoo  & 
Kiuaoppi  VaUey  railways,  and  by  steamboat  lines.  It  is  built 
iBoag  the  Walnut  HlUs,  which  rise  about  s6o  ft.  above  the 
aw.  Amoiv  the  principal  buildings  and  institutions  are 
tk  coort-hoase,  sUnding  00  one  of  the  highest  hills,  a  fine 
Fedcal  boilding,  the  dty  hall,  a  sUte  charity  hospital,  an 

'TW  channel  of  the  MismMippi  has  chanced  greatly:  until  1876 
tke«ke  dty  was  on  the  Mim«ippi,  whidi  mack  a  bend  focmuig 
» toBcw  of  land  oppoMtc  the  dty;  in  1876  the  n\n  cut  acroM 
t^  toone  and  fonned  an  island,  roaldnc  the  northern  part  of  the 
city  (root  00  the  >haDow  "  Lake  CentcnnUl.'*   The  Federal  govem- 


br  tmmng  the  Vaaoo  through  a  canal  acnm  the  upper  end 
^  (k  OH  chaiuel,  gave  the  dcy  a  river  front  ~ 


Infirmary,  a  sanatorium,  a  publk  Ubraiy,  the  medical  cottege 
of  the  univerauy  of  Mississippi,  All  Samts*  Episcopal  College 
(Protestant  Episoop«l,  1QO9)  for  girb,  Saut  Francis  Xavier't 
Academy,  and  Samt  Aloydui  College  (Roman  Catholk).  The 
QvJl  War  battleground  has  been  converted  into  a  beautiful 
National.  Military  Park,  embracing  1283  acres  and  containing 
numerous  markcn,  memorials  and  monuments,  induding  one 
(1910)  to  Lieut.«General  Stephen  Dill  Lee,  who  was  supers 
mtendent  of  the  Military  Park  from  1899  until  his  death  in  1908. 
On  the  bluffs  just  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  the  dty  and  ad- 
joimng  the  Military  Park  k  the  Vicksbuig  National  Cemetery,  in 
which  are  the  gnves  of  16,892  Federal  soldiers  (i 3,769  unknown). 
The  pnncipal  mdustry  of  Vicksburg  is  the  construction  and 
repair  of  rolling  stock  for  steam  railways.  It  has  also  a  diy 
dock  and  cotton  compresses;  and  among  its  manufactures  are 
cottonseed  oil  and  cake,  hardwood  lumber,  furniture,  boiet 
and  baskets.  In  1905  the  factory  products  were  valued  at 
$1,887,934  The  dty  has  a  large  trade  in  kmg'Stapk  cotton 
grown  m  the  surrounding  country.  It  k  a  port  of  entry  but 
has  piactically'-no  foreign  trade. 

The  French  built  ^ort  St  Peter  near  the  site  of  Vicksburg 
early  in  the  i8th  century,  and  on  the  and  of  January  1730  iti 
garrison  was  murdered  by  the  Yazoo  Indians.  As  early  as 
1783  the  Spanish  erected  Fort  Nogales,  and  in  1798  thk  was 
taken  by  some  United  States  tnx^M  and  renamed  Fort  McHenry. 
The  fixst  permanent  settlement  in  the  vidnity  was  made  about 
x8xx  by  Rev.  NeweU  (or  Newit)  Vick  (d.  18x9),  a  Methodist 
preacher.  In  accordance  with  his  will  a  town  was  laid  out  in 
1834;  and  Vicksburg  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1835, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1836.  The  campaigns  of  whidi 
it  was  the  centre  in  1863  and  1863  are  described  bdow.  ^cka- 
burg  was  the  home  of  Seazgent  Smith  Prentiss  from  1832  to 

1845- 

See  H.  F.,S!mralU  "Vicksburg:  the  City  on  the  Walnut  HilU," 
in  L.  P.  Powell's  HiOorie  Tcmns  of  tks  Southern  Statis  (New  Ybrl^ 
1900). 

Campaign  of  /802-tfj.— Vicksburg  is  historically  famous  as 
being  the  centre  of  interest  of  one  of  the  most  important  cam* 
patgns  of  the  Civil  War.  The  command  of  the  Mississippi 
which  would  imply  the  severance  of  the  Confederacy  into  two 
halves,  and  ako  tiie  reopening  of  free  commercial  navigation 
from  St  Louu  to  the  sea,  was  one  of  the  prindpal  objects  of 
the  Western  Union  armies  from  the  time  that  they  began 
their  southward  advance  from  Illinok,  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
in  February  i86a.  A  series  of  victories  in  the  spring  and 
summer  cairried  them  as  far  aa  the  line  Memphis-Corinth, 
but  in  the  autumn  they  came  to  a  standstill  and  were  called 
upon  to  repnbe  the  oounter^advance  of  the  Southern  armies. 
These  armies  were  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of  thinly  armoured 
but  powerful  gunboats  which  had  been  built  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  in  the  autumn  of  i86x,  and  had  co-operated  with 
the  army  at  Fort  Donekon,  Shikh  and  Island  No.  xo,  besides 
winning  a  victory  on  the  water  at  Memi^us. 

At  the  same  time  a  squadron  of  sea-going  vcsseb  under 
Fkg-ofiker  Farragut  had  focced  the  ddences  of  New  Orleans 
(9.9.)  and,  accompanied  by  a  very  small  military  force,  had 
steamed  up  the  great  river.  On  reaching  Vicksburg  the  heavy 
vessek  again  fonced  their  way  past  the  baturies,  but  both  at 
Vicksbuig  and  at  Port  Hudson  they  had  to  deal,  no  longer 
with  kw^aited  fortificatsoos,  but  with  uiconspicuous  earth- 
works on  blufii  far  above  the  river-kvel,  and  they  failed  to 
make  any  impression.  Farragut  then  returned  to  New  Orleans. 
From  Heloia  to  Port  Hudson  the  Confederates  mainuined 
complete  control  of  the  Mississippi,  the  improvised  fortresses 
of  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson  and  Arkansas  Post  (near  the  mouth 
of  Adumsas  river)  being  the  framework  of  the  ddencc.  It 
was  to  be  the  task  of  Grant's  army  around  Corinth  and  the 
flotilk  at  Memphk  to  break  up  thk  system  of  ddences,  and, 
by  joining  hands  with  Farragut  and  clearing  the  wbok  course 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  cut  the  Confederacy  in  half. 

The  long  and  painful  operations  by  which  thk  was  achieved 
group  themsdvci  into  four  episodes:  (a)  the  Grenada  capedition 
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ot  Gnml's  force.  (N  the  river  cehmm  Dmler  UcOenuiid  md 
Sherman,  U)  the  operationft  id  the  biyouir,  uid  {d)  the  G: 
^'overUnd"   anpugn   from  Gnnd  Gulf.     The  country 
which  thw  Dpeniions  took  plia  diridci  iticU  ihup1]r  u 
two  zones,  the  upland  east  ol  the  nver.  upoa  vhich  it  Joaki 
down  from  high  blufii,  uid  the  Inrels  west  of  [I,  ohidi  tn  > 
mue  of  bayoui,  bickwiiien  uid  side  dunncb,  (he  fntenrnung 
lind  being  kept  dry  near  the  nvn  itKlt  by  iriiEcfil  buks 

lo  observe,  the  bluffi  treiuf  awiy  fiom  the  Muuuippi  to  follow 
Ihe  CQUne  of  (he  Yuoo,  rejoiomg  (he  ^reat  hvci  at  Ucmphis. 
Thus  (here  arc  two  obviom  lines  of  advance  for  the  Northern 
army,  on  the  upland  (hfemphu  and  Grand  Junction  on  Grenada- 
Jackaon),  and  downstream  thiouEh  the  bayou  country 
(Memphis- Helena- Vicksburg).  The  miJn  army  of  the  defenders, 
whowetecoranunded  by  Licul. -General  J  C.Fcmbetton,  between 
Vickiburg  and  Jackson  and  Grenada,  could  (rant  either  north 
against  an  advance  by  Grenada  or  west  alODE  the  bluff*  above 
and  bdow  Vlcksburg. 


VICKSBURG 

easily  repulu 
appeared  an< 


TIm  fim  advance  waa  made  at  the  end  of  November  lUi 
by  two  cdunms  from  Grand  Junction  and  MentphSs  on  Gieruula, 
The  Confnlerata  tn  the  field,  greatly  oolnumbend,  fell  back 
without  fighting.  But  Grant'a  Gne  oi  supply  was  one  long 
liDgle-Ime,  {U-equippcd  railwny  tlltDUgb  Grand  Junction  to 
Columbus,  and  the  oppoung  cavalry  under  Van  Dom  swept 
round  his  flank  and,  by  deilroylng  one  of  hii  principal  nugsiines 
(st  HuUy  Springs) ,  without  further  tBon  compelled  the  abondon- 

McClemand,  was  intriguing  lo  be  appointed  (o  cnnmund  on 
eipedition  l^  the  river-lme,  and  Gnnt  meeting  half-way  u 

with  the  flolina  and  Knne  Jo/uo  men  to  attack  VickAurg 
from  the  water-side,  while  he  himself  should  deal  with  ibe 
Confederate  field  Btmy  on  the  hijih  ground.  But  the  scheme 
broke  down  completdy  whoi  Van  Dom  cut  Giant's  line  of 
supply,  and  the  Confederate  army  was  free  to  turn  on  Sherman. 
TIk  Utter,  ignorant  of  Grant'a  retreat,  attacked  the  Yaioa 
blufla  above  Vlcksburg  (battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou)  on  Deum- 
ber  rqth;  but  a  larje  portion  of  Fcmbeiton's  field  army  had 
airhred  to  bdp  Ibe  Vlcksburg  gurisoo,  and  the  Fedaiala  wse 


.  of  1000  men.  MeCleraand  noiw 
immond  out  of  Sberman's  funds, 
tinte  of  Grant's  retreat  Sheimon 
attempting  fresh  openlioiis  against 
unity  behmd  them  by  deHioyiiig 
L  Aikonsa*  PnH.    This  eipediUon 


4iired    , 


Vlcksburg,  to  clear  the  o 
(he  Confoderate  gamson  i 
was  comptelely  successful. 


January  iS6]  McClemond,  elued  i 
have  continued  lo  ascend  the  Aikansas,  but  lucn  an  eccenine 
(^ration  would  have  been  profitlcsa  if  not  dangerous,  aikd 
Gra  t  authorised  b  (h  gen  lal-in-chl  f  Halleck,  per 
mp  on]    orde  ed  McClernand  back      the  MissssippL 


ictoty,  would 


mating  rom  the  upland  Gran  saded  dowD  th  n 
and  oined  McClernand  and  Sherman  at  h  dhken  Bend  a, 
be  begmmng  F  ruuy  and  supeneding  be  leaen  ul 
Irf  C  mand  aatuaied  command  (he  ihree  corpt  XUI 
M  C  eman  XV  Sherman  X  U  M  Fhenon  voOable  He 
nod  alread     imagmed    h    dung  sa    d  hi    most  diffi  ul 

problem  which  h    af  erwaids  pu    in      cxecu  bn  h 

present  he  tried  a  lenes  of  less  litky  opedienls  to  reach  the 
high  grouod  beyond  Pembeiton'a  Banks,  without  Indeed  nurh 
conSdenca  m  (heir  success,  yet  desirous  ui  i 
fiats  of  keeping  up  (he  spirits  of  his  army  by  a 
of  avoiding,  at  acrisis  m  the  forlanesof  the  war.  any  appearance 
of  discouragement.  Three  such  attempts  were  made  in  aD, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  dotilU  under  Captain  David  D. 
Porter.  First,  Grant  endeavoured  to  cut  a  canal  acnsa  (he 
bend  of  the  Mimasippi  at  Vicksbuig,  hopmg  (bos  to  isolate 
the  fortress,  to  gsin  a  water  connection  with  the  lower  liver, 
and  to  land  an  army  on  the  UuSs  beyond  f^mberton'i  left 
flank.  Hiii  was  unsuccessful.  Next  he  tried  to  m^ke  a 
pncticable  channel  from  the  Misussippi  to  the  upper  Yaxw-, 
and  so  (o  tum  Pemberlon's  right,  but  the  Cjinfedersiea,  warned 
in  time,  constructed  ■  fori  tx  the  point  where  Grant's  advance 
emerged  from  the  bayoui.  Lastly,  an  advance  (btou^  a 
maiB  of  creeks  (Steele's  Baym  eipedition),  lowtrd*  the  middle 
Vaioo  and  flaines's  BluS,  encnuntered  the  merny,  not  on  tlie 
bluffs,  but  in  (he  bw-lying  woods  and  Uands,  asd  these  so 
borasaed  and  delayed  the  process  of  (he  cxpeditioa  (iiat 
Gioal  recalled  it.  Shortly  aiLerwanU  Gnnt  deteimiiied  oa 
the  maDonivn  in  tear  ol  Vicksbuig  which  etubliihed  his  lepo- 
talion.  The  troops  marched  orerlajid  fmin  MSliken's  BeikI 
(fl  New  Carthage,  and  on  ttie  i6th  of  April  Porta'a  gunboM 
flotilla  and  (he  tnasperu  m  past  the  Vlcksburg  batteriea. 
All  this,  iriiich  involved  carejul  anngement  and  hard  work, 
waa  doi»  by  the  a4(b  of  ApiiL  General  Banks,  wi(h  a  Union 
army  from  New  Orleans,  was  now  advancing  up  Ihe  river  to 
Invest  Port  Hudson,  and  by  way  ol  diverting  attentioD  trora 
(he  His^svppl,  a  cavalry  brigade  under  Benjamin  Grler«on 
rode  from  1a  Grange  to  Baton  Rouge  (600  m-  in  ifi  daya), 
destroying  railaaqrs  and  magirinet  utd  cutting  the  tdecrapb 
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t  Htino-i  BIdQ, 

mcaUliu;  Fmbettoa  wasala  lou. 

Ob  Ik  ]o>k  oi  ^sD  McCkrauid  ind  the  Xni.  copa  omc 
(k  HWuipiii  6  m.  below  Gnnd  Gvlt,  (dlowcd  by  McPbOKi 

Tie  Domt  ConEcdnaie  hrigado.  (ttempUog  la  oppoK  the 
idvue  at  Port  Cibcon,  Here  driven  back.  Ci  '  ' 
ddilmiely  pUced  huucU  in  tlie  middle  of  thi 
■Hkiagh  ka  rngbetra  had  opened  up  a  wslei-Iine  [or  tlie 
buiB  airfiat  hb  nipplia  Irom  MiSiken'i  Bend 

Ctnbp,  Idt  lung  line  vl  lupply  curving  round  the  _.  _ 

^•k  VB  VEfy  opiMed.    Biu  hi*  nolute  pucpme  cutwij(hnl 
ring  rnved  the  Mtvdasippi, 


ollnuil  vbeded  tranqnrt   for  five  days'  i 


ShoBas'i  urinl  cut  locoe  In 


DonhEi 


le  iltofKlher  (Miy  7lh}. 


le  iCBpoM  betveen  the  Confedente  fonn  ■[  VidubiKg  uid 
tbne  u  JitiaoB.  A  light  look  pisce  (t  Raynwnd  on  the  iith 
•I  Uif,  ud  Jaduos  uraa  captuicd  jut  in  time  lo  lonttaSi  the 
Marti  ot  Rulonxmeata  for  Fembaian  ondcr  Geoentt  Joieph 
£.  JekBsleB.  The  latter,  being  in  uipreme  commuid  of  the 
Canfedtnlfs.  snleted  Pemberton  to  come  out  of  Vicksbuij 
oi  utuk  Gnnt-  But  Pembeitoc  did  not  do  »  nnii]  it  wx 
ta>  lue.  Ob  Uay  i6th  Gwit,  with  kU  Us  [ores  well  la  buid 
iitnltd  kim  Id  the  battle  ol  Champion  IliU  wClh  a  km  « 

Vick^iBTg.  B;  the  i^tb  ol  May  Vicksburg  and  Pemberton' 
■raj'  ia  k  was  Btveated  by  land  and  water.  Grant  pronqil]; 
■wdled  hia  wccka,  but  wat  tefrabFd  with  loa  (May  i^Xb) 
Ht  MBoh  waa  repated  on  the  iiad  ot  Miy  wjlh  the  aan 
-—       ■'■       )nipelled  to  fooit  to  a  blockadf 


p  froi 


..John 


kn  (can  Id  Jaeksn),  vu  bdd  off  by ,  _._, 

Hiir  (aftennrdi  imdei  Sbermui).  and  though  another  un- 
ftccodnJ  aauolt  vat  made  ou  the  15th  ol  June,  rsiataoce  wu 
dMHaiaBcuL  On  tba  4th  ol  July,  the  day  alter,  lar  sway  in 
haa)rlnau,tbegnaIbattkalGeUyri»rg  had  doaed  with  Lee'a 
6^cil,  the  pniran  ot  Vkkibnn,  37,000  ationg,  urrendeRd. 

TICO.  SnVlMn  UTTOTA  <i66g-i744).  llaUan  juriu  and 
tUmifka,  ma  born  al  Naplca  on  the  tjid  si  JuD*  iMB. 
At  ihr  anhwniiy  be  made  rapid  progroa.  etpedally  in  jnria- 
(ndacE,  tbouth  preferrini  the  itudy  of  history,  hlenlure, 
Unheal  tiinex  and  [dukHophy.  Btiag  appointed  tutor  Is 
da  iKhewi  ol  the  biiliop  ol  licfaia.  G.  B.  Rocca,  he  accom- 
loM  Una  lo  the  laitfc  ol  Vatoila,  near  Cilento,  En  the  pnrTince 
<l  Silcnio.  There  be  pUMd  nine  itudioui  yean,  duedy  de- 
'  la  Hiiiirt'  tcadinc  Fklo  and  Tadtna  kanf  hia  lavourite 
'  caoie  "  the  fcfnier  described  the  ideal  onn,  and  tbo 
a*  he  nally  fa."  On  bb  letum  Is  Naple*  be  kmai 
of  lonch  with  the  prcvaUillc  Carteslaniun,  and  livad 
il  in  1647  ha  gaioed  iba  pcoleMonhip  ol  rbdoric  at 

Mdf.     Two  luibon  eMidMd  a  Wdghly  Influenrc  on  hia 


^B  Bacon  an  fnoeadng  stlmidni  towarda  the  Iswati^tfeB 
•f  EOIaiB  peat  pnUens  ol  hiitoiy  and  phikMcipby,  whQe 
Gntiai  pnnvd  valuable  in  bk  atudy  ol  phOoaopbic  juri^HU- 


D  povDoal  or  bmfly  fr 
■ah  aim  MnngE  be  ntamed  to  hia  poverty  and  hn 
■•itia,  aad  b  171$  publUed  the  £nl  edition  ol 
lb  faoni  tka  bHi  of  hn  renrwn,  Primapii  £  » 
■•K  In  >730  be  pmdund  a  aeaind  edition  ol  tb 
■w,  B  miKb  attend  in  ilyle  and  with  10  many  11 
"^djtinoa  thai  it  waa  praflkally  a  new  work.  In  17J 
ULd  Naite  marked   hit  recDgnitioo  ol   Mca't   a 


^3 

I  yearly  itlpend  d 


trcquenL  inlervab  of  lucidity  he  ma 
peat  work,  ol  which  a  thud  edition  ^>peard  in  1744,  prdaced 
by  a  letter  of  dedicaiioa  lo  Cardinal  Trojano  Acquaviva.  He 
died  on  the  tMh  of  January  of  the  nine  year.  Fate  leemed 
bent  on  penecuthig  him  Is  the  UbU  A  fierce  quarrel  aroie 
over  hli  burial  between  the  braihethoed  ol  St  Stephen,  to 
which  be  bad  bdongcd,  and  the  univenity  profoBura,  who 
doittd  lo  escort  hli  corpee  to  the  grave.  Ftoally  the  canoni 
ol  the  cathedral,  together  with  the  profcEMti,  biuied  the  body 
in  the  chuidi  of  the  Cendlnuiii. 
Vigo  bu  bmi  genenJly  described  ai  a  loliUiy  nnii,  out  ol  baraxHy 

Owing  to  the  hiatoriral  paat  ol 


linctly  DHnHl  to  it.    Yet  • 
u  ol  VkoTiime,  and  of  the 


I  achaiil  d  jitiipniJiace  waa  1 
van  leaiwlog  and  gnat  aUhty, 
mnwdiate  •unoundipta    *"' 

wue*  recagdi^ofl.    By  Ua 

IdHdc^Tbyed  w '■ 


ol  the  inh  ontiay,  the  oahr  aiudy  thai  reaUv 
alkw!  and  (Ua  KM  peMrated  Irom 


xical  ehann  by  the  iBVealintua  cJ  humaa  evcntaandcij  (he 
BdiKL  Ain>rdli«laVkDi1awaiaiialea  from  the  eonicieiice 
J  iHBiikiiid,  Id  whoa  God  haa  infuaed  a  aeallmenl  of  juitjce 
od  il  (benfon  In  deee  and  eootiaaal  relatloa  with  the  hunan 
Bind,  aad  paniciDMa  ia  ka  iliiaaia  Thii  uMimeal  of  iunice 
>  at  int  eonlaiad,  aoccrtaia  end  alamt  iaKiBctiK— it,  at  it  were, 
I  dhfiae  end  nUgioiia  io^iatioa  imtillad  by  Heivn  inw  ihgpiiiid- 
ivc  tribei  of  tbe  eanh.  It  il  ■■  MMwrioin,  eiUvnail  aentimait. 
■ot  the  peneoal.  nairiM  aad  latioMl  leiinirfin  tl  the  luprTioi 
■w.  IleiieathekwtDwUtkhirMBbinbiaeBWnppediaiEbiolU 
gmi  which  an  UkBme  vhOile  and  palaaUe,  Inaiwiiirh  ai  prioiiivB 
nan  ia  iaeapable  e<  abiUacl.  phaoiopfiEal  fdeaa.  TUi  law  h  aol 
he  iaUvidual  work  ol  aay  phUoiophical  kgidator.  lor  as  buh 
~  '  '«■  It  it  bit  dnlayed 
•  cSBiecnledlvnl^Ba. 
t  B  elia  tod  Bceidgd 
'   Il  and  nytbai_inc(dy 

lined  OBcepiiDB  of  kw^do^  bemnciclcaiet  and  belter  defiled. 
IM  viaBilr  and  idigiooa  liaai  ihen  pn  way  to  abHiacI  forsulu, 
wfaJrh  ia  ihcir  tini  aie  dswly  iFpUcel  by  the  laiisnal  nanifeitilian 
of  the  iiMaiiiiihir  iniaeniiia  of  law  that  gain  (lie  victory  in  the 
kal  iM  o<  JrvdepBrnt,  deiipiaKd  by  Vko  aa  that  of  d-''  -~< 
haaian  law.  Thw  w  the  period  of  indrridul  ai 
kgidatoia.  Tbiw  Roman  Law  haa  iwj 
pmoda— tke  divide,  the  hi 


nhlLoiajiUc  law  of  the  tbM  period  ia  unmdlir  vcij  diffsvnt  in 
lana  tmm  ttie  prunUive  Uw;  bin  in  fubeUK*  it  u  menly  the 
■batnct,  Kieatlnc  and  j^loaophic  manUeUJtJon  dI  the  utnc  HDii- 
Buat  of  jvsticG  ud  tlw  nine  principla  iriikh  ivrrr  v«[udy  (dt  in 
phnitivi  tum^    Hence  onv  dcvrloinneiit  o<  bw  w*y_  oc  foaiy 

VicDwa>ab&ttoducavcraujileaDdcndiiTuiEpnnaploC^viwr]i 
Jmra*mafri*afaafiMtiau).  On  theie  (lOuiKb  it  liu  been  nuihi 
In  BUbGib  >  doK  Teluiun  betoixn  Vun  and  Gmtiui.  Tlw  hiur 
drari^  iJutfngHiHhed  bencen  a  poailiva  bw  ditferint  in  diffocal 
kAtHHu  ukI  h  nitnr^l  Laiv  baaed  oa  ■  eeacral  and  unuan^of  pfiii> 
e.  and  iherefon  obligaury  upon  alL   But  Vkoo 


M  b«  la  of  « ., 

_.  ^^  „ -. jf  any  lufividBal  letiibtoi 

tlut  It  naeeiiarily  pnceeda  by  a  flautru  and  1c 
tien  oooannitiBt  hi  biMoiy.    \nB  n 

the  Idiaot  oatiinl  law,  bat  hladiaoi ^  .. 

-r  1 ^  ^^^  luncatcd  to  faun  by  Ida  nudy  of  Ronan  bv. 


1o0calpRHai 


oditiofH.  Im  ibUti  may  be  duntardcd ;  but  the  & 
edltwiu  are  almost  diatinct  work*.  In  the  fDrmer  tho  aiithor  leta 
lonli  the  analytical  proctM  by  which  ibc  bwi  h>  diKDvnrd  wen 
deduced  (ma  (acta.  In  the  teonid  he  not  oidy  mlaiiB  hi>  matter 
■od  (ivee  multiplbd  >pnlic«ilinn  ol  hk  Uu  but  abs  laUowi 
til*  lynihMio  mnbod,  fan  etpauadinf  Ok  bwi  be  had  dia- 
coVBnd  and  thai  pronfla  tfaefn  by  the  facta  la  wUch  they  an 
•nliod.  In  tUi  eAlloB  the  li^nentary  aad  Jerlv  ananieiBeiit, 
tba  Intricate  Kyle,  and  a  peculiar  and  often  purely  conventional 
teratlnoloffy  aenouily  chKlnid  the  diffvaion  «  the  wo<^  lAich 
aceordLni^ry  wu  Uttle  itudied  in  Italy  aul  renained  ahuat  un- 
known 10  the  rrflt  of  Europe.  Ita  fundammtnl  idea  OOdnta  in 
that  which  Vico,  in  hii  ptmlbr  Ierniinii)o(y,  iiyfei  "poedcal 
windoni  "  <nf-»«iua  ^o«i(a)  and  "  occult  wiadom  (japinia  r^Hlo), 
and  in  the  hiitoncaL  piDctae  by  which  the  one  b  merged  in  the 
other.    He  Irequenlly  dedars  that  thii  diacvmy  waa  the  naull 


w»  Hitlniy  dnibr  (o  oundvei.  who  aneMUied.  ia  devdoped 
by  the  leaulta  of  1  bnithy  praceia  of  anteiier  hatortc  cnbtlDn. 

to  other  tinwa.  and  beconie  rhildiBi  iipin  in  onJcr  to  tnapabeud 
the  inrincy  ol  the  hunian  race.  Aa  in  children.  Imadnatlon  and 
t.  They  had  no  aboncl 
libb  and  turihb.    All 

tionh  were  alike  penoniM.  To  mppoae  that  all  Bythical 
■n  tablea  Invented  bv  the  philotophen  b  to  wiltc  hiatary 
irdi  and  cooToond  iheinKisedn.  impenoul,  poelK  wbdom 
Ol  tne  lartien  timca  with  the  dvlUted,  nllooal  and  aWract  cuob 
wbdom  of  our  own  day.  But  bow  can  we  expldn  the  fonnalloa 
of  thb  poetic  wbdom,  wUch,  albeit  th*  wotfc  of Jgnonnt  nen,  hai 
IB  deep  and  iurlnde  a  pbUoaopUc  nlnef  Tlie  as^  poeiM>1a 
reply  b  that  already  ihtn  whan  trtntini  <<  Ibe  eritis  of  bw. 
Providence  baa  InatillHTtato  tho  htait  of  man  a  aendineotol  nut™ 
and  feodoeii.  of  bBuiy  and  it  truth,  that  b  maoileiUd  diBcnntly 
at  dwerenl  timca.  The  ideal  Inth  wuhhi  na.  oonRitvtinf  tbe  Inner 
Ulc  tial  b  eciadbd  by  philoaopbcn,  beccxna  tnnHnuKd  by  Ibe 
bCH  of  hbtory  hilo  a~nod  ™lity.  For  Vica  fwychokfy  and 
hutorv  wvie  the  two  poles  of  the  new  world  be  dHcovercd.  After 
bailm  enoltod  the  work  of  Cod  and  prodained  Him  the  eona  of 
all  knowlnlia,  he  adds  that  a  (teat  timh  bcsmlnually  ftaibed  on  u> 
ondprnml  tauaby  history,  namely,  "that  thb  worU  of  natinasb 


m  this,  by  the  aid  ot  cnriiixi 


IX-:ov.r¥oflbeTi 


?  d  1I1U  lurKbmental  idea.  The 
I"  I.  ,ri,ical  than  their  history, 
.[  I;  :.i^_iu  of  myths.    On  theie 

([iniia  iiivia  b  devoted  to  ~Tlie 

, WhvallibEdlbaelCReiiedbput* 

inc  hb  hirthpbu  is  bcc^iuc  the  Iliad  and  lb* 

~  "  '*'   f  one,  but  ol  many  popobr  poeti,  and  ■ 

people  which  is  in  every  city  of  Crerce. 


t£>  aiiitocntic  eiidn  of  Robh,  the  stniiric  between  the  pattifana 
and  the  pkbebnh  the  bwa  of  the  XllrTablei,  tut,  ai  mdltion 
would  have  it,  imported  from  Greece,  bat  the  natunl  and  ipoiH 
taseooi  pnduel  tt  anoent  Ronaa  cuatoDi,  and  miBy  otker  ainUnr 
theoriea  were  dbcovezed  by  Vko,  and  ejoHHuided  with  hb  veufll 
Officiality,  tboufh  not  always  without  blunden  and  cxaanataosia. 
Vlcoma^be  raid  to  base  hie  cnniidcntiana  on  the  history  of  tws 

'  part  of  hb  ideas  on  pnetiial  w*"^'—  

Naiily."-'^-— =-"- 


"tf; 


fnnn  Gnece.    Narly  all  the  icsl,  more  eapecially  the  ti—ii 
mt  poctiAl  to  occult  anadom,  waa  derived  Inn  Roiiia, 
ivuM  ODCe  formubttd  hb  idea,  he  made  it  more  aesenl  in  — * — 
apply  it  to  the  hino^  of  all  nationa.    From  the  aave^ 
tni^h  the  tertor  thai  fives  tnrth  to  lelinona,  thrcnifh  th 
lamlHea  by  nuuiiaro,  thmigh  bunsF  -^ ■  -'-*• 

i  pass  thnnishtlinx  pAiods — the  divioe,  h^oic  ai 

which  they  have  three  forma  of  fovcmoient,  lan^ ^^ 

lun,  ioriiprudeoce  and  dviliration.    The  ptiffftary  Eovenunent  b 

.J.. .._      n_-_,_T__   Tyranny  rouira  toe  pcfiolBa  to  rwolt, 

lualily  ii  eafMbbnl  under  ■  npidilic 


f^liician  tyranny 


b  the  m  9f  tyi 


cDTTopt,  dedines  into  barber 
traces  die  same  course.   Thii 

wfaich  b  desisnaled  by  VIcoi _. 

CDurae  of  humanity,  invariably  iaOowKl  by  all  1 
not  be  held  to  imply  that  one  ution  imiutes  (he 


,  cofutltutlng  tKat 
hlMory,  or  nthev 
•liona."  ItmiM 
course  pursued  by 

h';r^rdi"thM 
nj  on  the  fiumu 


various  cycka  Inced  and  retraced  by  all  nations  aie  similar  nad 
yet  independent,  on  the  otho-  hand,  being  actually  derived  fmm 
Roman  hiHorV-  ihey  becomo  convened  in  the  .S^tmaa  wnnv 
inio  a  bed  of  ProcruMee,  to  which  the  history  of  an  naifaBi 
has  to  be  fitted  by  lorce.  And  wherever  Vica's  historirml  know- 
led^  fjiiied  he  was  led  into  increased  error  by  thb  artihdal  and 

It  has  been  justly  ataiavcd  by  BHmy  that  thb  conllnuoua  cydical 
movement  ealirely  eaehidea  Ibe  prop^  of  humanity  teamnla  a 
betta  (utun.  It  hai  been  replied  that  these  cwlea  an  almilar 
witbout  being  identical,  and  that,  il  one  mitht  diBci  fnm  aaoIhR, 
Ibe  idea  of  progress  was  not  ncccKaiily  ciduded  Iw  Hie  law  of 
eydes.  \ncB  undoubtedly  considend  UK  peetb  wisdom  «f  the 
Mlddta  Agei  IS  be  diffennl  from  that  o(  the  Gteeki  wS  Rcmuia, 
and  Chmciamty  to  be  very  luperior  to  the  pngu  lelifiaii.  Bat  b* 
never  mvestigated  the  quextion  whether,  nnce  there  ■  ■  taw  of 
pngreiHVe  evolution  In  the  histoiy  of  diHcrent  natioos,  sepanlciv 
examined,  then  may  not  likettise  be  another  bw  tulbf  tti*  geneisl 
hiasiy  of  line  nat»n*,_ewy  one  ol  which  muet  have  cepnseBtnd. 
aBewperiod,asitwae.intbgbistaryof  humanityailatee.  Tberw- 
foie,  although  the  .Samsa  aunq  cannot  be  mid  abedulcly  to  deny 
the  bw  of  proEiBi.  it  must  be  atlawed  that  \^ca  not  only  tailed  tn 
aalvethep/nbfembutevenihrBnkfiomattacklntii.  >"-'™  ™ 
Vbo  founded  no  ecbool,  and  Ibough  during  bb  lifrtlne  and  fur 
a  whib  after  fab  death  he  had  many  adminn  both  In  Naples  nad 
the  northcra  dtics,  his  lame  and  name  w«e  sonn  obicuted,  cniecially 
as  the  Kantian  system  dominated  the  worid  of  thought.  At  the 
berin^cof  the  I9lh  century,  however,  lonie  Neapotitan  eales  at 
uOan  c^  atlentkm  to  theWriis  nf  their  gieat  ^myiB^^ 
naampbttd  fav  Micbebt,  who  In  lair?  tnasbled 
and  other  wwlia  with  a  laudatory  intioductia^ 
"'  — II*  Ihcir  author's  not  havme  totlowcd  a 
nd  his  style  b  very  involved?  He  wis  a 
iia  emnption  of  Jewish  oigina  " 
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F>  Wa/i  PHHHt  Mann  «  bli  uitsbiDtnuky,  viittM  W 
da  ■ami  o(  It*  Cints  di  Ponia,  ud  bit  kiwoi  ■M  Canieni. 
C  i.  Via,  SMii  Criliit  ,  CmpvalM  (Turin.  iMt):  K.  Rinl. 
■■■    ■" ,  1M4),  ^Fot_«litlniii  of  ■"  -'-  - 


kt  lEdiaburid  and  LohSoe 


■via,  at  Of«.  (d.  CiOHpa*  F*mri,  ailK  iiHnductonr  ciHy. 
-U  My  dt  Vn"  (ft  «&„  MitaA,  ilM-juU.  «d  Mfclwtn, 


■  a.  Cncc  BiUi(( 


'    Jatnul  tj  Uu  Secitty  gf  C)» 


t^  .y^,,  n.  .1.  Rafcny  '-    ' '  -'  •'■  r— ■-—  - 

nCKM,  iht  HUH  ukcB  by  ihnc  popnwid  tiro  ulJpopca. 
Venn  L  wu  bhbop  of  Rune  (rom  iboul  i«o  to  198.  He 
vaboiiEifd  10  the  opinioa  of  the  epbcopcu  ia  the  vuioiu  parti 
dtvfrfenct  between  the  EasEer  uufe  of 
K^Hifaofw  of  AiU.  The  bislwpi,  panicu- 
hily  St  Innaeua  of  Lyon,  decknd  IbcRitclvn  in  fsvotu 
c^  ibc  bBfe  of  Ronw,  but  refused  to  axwcrBle  Iheoiscfvn 

itiir  Malic  toUattna-  At  Rome  Vlclnr  UMmmiziiMiiHt 
ItesiMia  of  Byuntium  on  aocounl  o(  his  doclrine  u  to  the 
mat  et  Cbrill.  Si  Jenme  atlributn  to  Victor  some  tpuutla 
a  Lain,  which  are  IwLicvcd  to  be  lecofBiied  m  <:alAia  apfr 
UTphal  ueaiaeiaf  S<  Cjrpnia. 

Vsmn  IL,  the  lucoBor  ol  Lio  IX.,  was  fsiaccnled  in 
b  Fns'i,  Rome,  ob  the  ijlh  tt  April  10;;.  Hii  fklber  iraa 
1  Swabiaa  haron.  Count  Butwig  voB  Calir,  and  bii  own 
tipliiBiil  name  iw  Cebhaid.  At  Ifae  initaace  of  Gcbbard, 
f,  uBCfe  ol  the  enpcior  Henry  IH.,  he  had 
ID  (beiRotEichitldt: 
I  ID  render 

le  papH7  by  Ken  17,  at  Malni, 
a  SqNenbei  1054,  >m  nude  It  Uie  imtanee  of  a  Roman 
tTUalioD  beaded  b;  Hildebisnd.  whole  polky  doublleia  wai 
u  detach  flan  Ibe  fmptrial  ininHt  one  d[  jii  sbLot  lupporten. 
1>  Jim  loss  Viftof  met  the  unpenr  at  nemtt,  *od  beld  a 
Bud.  vbick  atirv  coodemnod  dcrkal  mairiageiT  limony 
od  the  aHe—tien  of  the  enaie*  of  Ibc  (burdi.  In  the  foUow- 
■I  yai  be  ma  luinmgiied  to  Gomaiiy  to  tbe  lide  of  the 
^foac,  aad  m*  with  Um  wbca  he  died  at  Botleld  In  the 
fln  •■  the  stfa  of  October  1056.  Ai  guuiEan  of  Houy'i 
■liBl  H,  and  ■dviHr  of  the  empren  Agnsi,  VielDi  Bnw  wiekkd 
mnmiM  pvim.  which  be  began  to  use  with  nudi  tact  fct 

■Mrhming  the  pipacy  agamit  the  aggreuiona  of  Ibe  banmi. 
Bt  fitd  Hmntij  afler  hii  rcluni  to  Italy,  at  Areuo,  on  Ibe 
Ai  (J  Jidy  I09T.  Mil  HCCenor  «al  Slepbcn  IX.  (Fnderick 
■'LaniM).  (U  !>.•) 

VyaoK  UL  (Daufctiiu  Epifimi),  pope  Inm  the  34lh  of  May 
hU  10  Ih*  l6lh  of  September  loB;,  »u  Ihe  aucceaor  of 
Cn^ry  VII.  He  wu  a  wd  of  Luidolfo  V.,  prince  ol  Bene- 
•BIO,  and  mt  Iwm  in  1017.  After  ttudying  in  varkiiu 
HMKciiB  be  became  provoat  of  St  Benedict  u  Capvn, 
lad  ■  IOJ5  obtained  penmBBOD  fnioi  Victor  II.  to  enter  Ihe 
doiiuT  at  Monte  CaBioo,  cbanging  hii  njime  to  Deijderiui. 
Ht  nKaadtd  Stephen  IX.  ai  abbot  in  to;t,  and  his  rale 
Krki  the  fidden  age  of  that  oelrinated  monaitery^  be 
^iDittd  Gteruy  adiviiy,  and  tUiblished  an  important 
■dull  of  moaaic  Dewinlot  wii  created  cardinal  priest  of 
b  CsSit  by  Nidxrial  li.  in  lojo.  and  ai  papal  vicai  in 
Bab  Inly  OHidscUd  fitquCDl  Degotiuieni  bctwrco  the 
Kaoani  and  Ihe  pope.  Among  ihe  four  iMn  saggeued  by 
CBffiy  VIL  on  hii  detth-bed  at  bkM  worthy  [0  luccied 
Id  wis  D^drrim,  who  wu  (avovnd  by  the  catdiuli  btcauM 
if  lit  grcu  lorniac,  hit  caniwilon  with  tbe  Notmant  and 
M  <[iHiatk  abUily.  Tha  abbot,  however,  dedined  (he 
B^  cum.  nod  the  year  10(5  paaird  wiihnut  an  etrcllon. 
TV  car^nab  (I  lengih  pmcliimed  him  pope  againM  hit  win 
■  tin  i4ih  of  Miy  ioW>,  but  he  wia  driven  from  SiMnr  by 
■pnialiia  brfort  bii  comcrraiAn  wii  compltt*,  and,  laying 
*^  the  pvpal  ioalgnia  at  Terraclna,  he  retired  to  bit  beloved 
■aatoy.  Aj  vicar  of  (he  Hdy  See  he  convened  a  synod 
MCapaaoB  ibe  7th  ol  Modi  ioS;,iMuBitd  the  papal  loiignta 


an  thraiMolMarcb,  andrtnived  tudycoHEoaliaatf  Same 
an  Ibe  Qlh  of  May.  Owing  ta  the  praenet  of  the  aalipepe, 
Qenent  III.  (Gutbert  of  Raveniui),  who  bad  pointful  patliBM, 
bfa  nay  at  Rome  waa  brief.  He  lenl  an  amy  10  Tunis,  which 
defeated  Ihe  Saracena  and  compelled  Ibe  ttiltaD  10  ply  tilbule 
to  the  papal  lee.  In  Augiut  loB?  be  bdd  a  lynod  at  Bcne- 
vento,  which  renewed  tbe  eitmniunicaliDO  of  Cuibert; 
bdnnAl  Archbbhop  Hugo  of  Lyona  and  Abbot  Richard  *i 
MariDUes  aa  icbisnaticsi  and  confirmed  Ihe  prohiUlion  of 
lay  lAvesiituia.  Fafling  ill  at  (be  lynod.  Vicar  relumed  to 
Monte  Caisiro,  where  he  died  on  tbe  i6ih  of  September  lot?. 
He  was  buried  at  Ihe  monaalery  and  fs  accounted  a  saint  by 
the  Benedict  ine  order.  Uii  succobt  wis  Urban  U. 

'■"         ''■  ■  .  con(rib««J  iMtioiiilU 

B.  '  •'-...,■.     -  ,.  I;.'.'   -J,  .■'    I.     ■    £fijtofal.  air  bi].  P. 

<ii  .  '.!  'vinugnn,  I'glh  01  April).  li«  ■  iiiaf  •ourcn  for  hli  life 
an       .    "  Chnnid  mDiuHnil  Cuincn^i'.     in  (he  Mom.  fkfw.  toL 

u  ■  ■■    I'.'M.'wjuKrith.'ftl^.  Ko-iu-.T'IV. 

-~  <    I    Unnn.  (^icJiidMi  der  temmliin  f.in 

W;  ;.:::«™  7/;.  (Bonn,  iBoil-.F.C-rg...,.^ '«,««■ 
'y  MnC.  W,  iT.ir.iiHon  CUit 


CrrKr   711. 
ia  (Jw  UiUtt 

-^    .  ...   ,. ,  „  CUiBdoo.  1900-0: 

K    1    von  HcfclF.  C»ctfi»tufJii<:''U  (mil  td..  iSivwi),  voL  j; 

Ffhuitrt  nr  irrliclun  C(«*.i*a,  >ol  7  (Catllnjen,  1867); 
H.  H.  Mllman,  Ihiiirj  d/ Lotin  C*ii/ioirfv,  vol.  j  (repiih.  London, 
■699)- 

Virtm  IT.  was  1  title  liken  by  two  anlipopes.  (i)  Gngorib 
Conli,  cardinal  piicsl  of  Sent!  Dodid  ApoMoli,  was  chosen  I7  a 
party  oppowd  to  lonoccDt  H.  m  niccenioD  to  the  utipope 
Anadetui  IT,,  on  the  ijtb  of  Much  113S,  bul  thnugh  the  In- 
Bucnce  of  Bnnard  si  Claiivaui  he  was  induced  to  tnike  hia 
submisBonontbeiglhofMiy.  (i)  Oclavian,  count  of  Tuacuhim 
and  cardinal  rfcicon  of  Si  Nicola  in  carcete  TuHiano,  the  Ghi- 
belline  antipope,  was  elected  al  Rome  on  the  jih  of  Septembet 
tiS9,  in  opposiiioo  10  Alenuider  in.,  and  luppottcd  by  ibe 
emperor  Frederick  Barbaroaia.  Consecntled  at  Far^  on  the 
4ih  of  Ociober,  Victor  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  antipopea 
au;^»rtBd  by  Frederick  against  AJetander  ID.  Tbougb  Ibe 
eicommunicalion  of  Frederick  fcpy  Alexander  !n  March  110O 
made  only  a  slight  impression  in  Germany,  this  pope  was  neveF- 
theleu  able  to  gain  the  support  of  tbe  rest  of  wvstem  Europe, 
because  since  the  day*  of  HUdebrind  the  power  of  tbe  pope 
over  Ibe  church  in  the  variool  counlria  had  incmsed  so  greatly 
that  Ibe  kbigi  of  France  and  of  Engbuid  could  not  view  with 
incfiSereoce  a  revival  of  such  imperial  conlrol  of  ibe  pipacy  a( 
had  been  eierdsed  by  ibe  emperor  Henry  HI.  He  died  at 
Lucca  on  tbe  lolh  of  April  itA^and  was  succeeded  by  tbe  aoli- 
pope  rascbal  III.  (1164-1  i&S). 

See  M.  Mey«,  Dii  VM  AUxanictt  111.  and  VkUri  17.  rija 
..     .i__I       ...     ..      -y  Xird^ntoMOlt  DrmliiUaih, 


«  M.  Mem,  Ci 


(C.  K.  Ha.) 


.   a.D),  Hon 


VfCTOB.  OAIDS  JUUn   (41b   c 

C.  Halm's  Rkiiitm  Luiini  Mnuta,  iWj)  l>  ol  some  inporlanoe 
as  ladlilsling  ihe  leituil  criticism  of  (JuiniOlu,  whom  be 
closely  follows  in  many  places. 

VICTOR,  GEZTUl  lURBLIUS,  prefect  of  Fannonia  about 
360  (Amm.  Maic  mi.  10),  posibly  the  same  as  Ihe  confnl 
(jointly  wiih  Valentlnian)  in  J7j  and  as  Ihe  prelect  of  the  dty 
rho  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Ibeodo&ius. 


Dricilwi 


SnWKie.i^)  DeVfrilmi 
lauilribut  Romai,  (j)  Dt  Coaartbv,  (4)  Dt  YHt  et  Uerilna 
Imtrrclnrum  gtmaniinim  einnfta  a  Uhrit  Sn.  Ant.  Ykttrit. 
TTie  four  have  generally  been  published  together  under  the  name 
HisUria  XmiJMi,  but  the  fourth  piece  <s  a  rtdiaiijt  of  Ihe  thin). 
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VICTOR  AMEDEUS  II.— VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II. 


VICTOR  AMBDBDS  11.  (1666-1732),  duke  of  Savoy  and  fint 
king  of  Saidinia,  was  the  son  of  Duke  Charles  Emmannel  II. 
and  Jeanne  de  Savote*Nemoun.  Born  at  Turin,  he  lost  his 
father  in  1675,  and  spent  his  youth  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother,  known  as  "  Madama  Reale  "  (madame  ro^ile),  an  able 
but  ambitious  and  overbearing  woman.  He  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  married  Princess  Anne, 
daughter  of  Philip  of  Orleans  and  Henrietta  of  England,  and  niece 
of  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France.  That  sovereign  was  determined 
to  dominate  the  young  duke  of  Savoy,  who  from  the  first  resented 
the  monarch's  insolent  bearing.  In  1685  Victor  was  forced  by 
Loub  to  persecute  his  Waldensian  subjects,  because  they  had 
given  shelter  to  the  French  Huguenot  refugees  after  the  revoca^ 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  With  the  unwelcome  help  of  a 
French  array  under  Marshal  Catinat,  he  invaded  the  Waldensian 
valleys,  and  after  a  difficult  campaign,  characterized  by  great 
cruelty,  he  subjugated  them.  Nevertheless,  he  became  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  emancipate  himself  from  French  thraldom, 
and  his  first  sign  of  independence  was  bis  visit  to  Venice  in 
1687,  where  he  conferred  on  political  affairs  with  Prince  Bugtoe 
of  Savoy  and  other  personages,  without  consulting  Louis.  About 
this  time  the  duke  plunged  into  a  whirl  of  dissipation,  and  chose 
the  beautiful  but  unscrupulous  Contessa  dl  Verrua  as  his  mistress, 
neglecting  his  faithful  and  devoted  wife.  Louis  having  dis- 
covered Victor's  intrigues  with  the  emperor,  tried  to  precipitate 
hostilities  by  demanding  his  participation  in  a  second  expedi- 
tion against  the  Waldensians.  The  duke  unwillingly  complied, 
but  when  the  French  entered  Piedmont  and  demanded  the 
cession  of  the  fortresses  of  Turin  and  Verrua,  he  refused,  and 
while  still  professing  to  negotiate  with  Louis,  joined  the  league 
of  Austria,  Spain  and  Venice.  War  was  declared  in  1690,  but  at 
the  battle  of  Staffarda  (i8th  of  August  1691),  Victor,  in  spile 
of  his  great  courage  and  skill,  was  defeated  by  the  French  under 
Catinat.  Other  reverses  followed,  but  the  attack  on  Cuneo  was 
hecoically  repulsed  by  the  citizens.  The  war  dragged  on  with 
varying  success,  until  the  severe  defeat  of  the  allies  at  MarsigUa 
and  their  selfish  neglect  of  Victor's  interests  induced  him  to 
open  negotiations  with  France  once  more.  Louis  agreed  to 
xestore  most  fk  the  fortresses  he  had  captured  and  to  make 
other  concessions;  a  treaty  was  signed  in  1696,  and  Victor 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Franco-Piedroontese  forces  in 
Italy  operating  against  the  imperialists.  By  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  (1697)  a  general  peace  was  concluded.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  1700  the  duke  was 
again  on  the  French  side,  but  the  insolence  of  Louis  and  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain  towards  him  induced  him,  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years  for  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  them,  to  go  over 
to  the  imperialists  (1704).  At  first  the  French  were  successful 
and  captured  several  Piedmontese  forUesses,  but  after  besieging 
Turin,  which  was  skilfully  defended  by  the  duke,  for  several 
months,  they  were  completely  defeated  by  Victor  and  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  (1706),  and  eventually  driven  out  of  the  other 
towns  they  had  captured.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (17 13)  the 
Powers  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Sidly  on  Victor  Amedeus,  whose 
government  proved  efficient  and  at  first  popular.  But  after  a 
brief  stay  in  the  island  he  returned  to  Piedmont  and  left  his 
new  possessions  to  a  viceroy,  which  caused  much  discontent 
among  the  Sicilians;  and  when  the  Quadruple  Alliance  decreed 
in  1718  that  Sicily  should  be  restored  to  Spain,  Victor  was  unable 
to  offer  any  opposition,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  receiving 
Sardinia  in  exchange. 

The  last  years  of  Victor  Amedeus's  life  were  saddened  by 
domestic  troubles.  In  1 715  his  eldest  son  died,  and  in  1728  he 
lost  his  queen.  After  her  death,  much  against  the  advice  of  his 
remaining  son  and  heir,  Carlino  (afterwards  Charies  Emmanuel 
in.),  he  married  the  Contessa  di  San  Sebastiano,  whom  he 
created  Marchesa  di  Spigno,  abdicated  the  crown  and  retired  to 
Chamb^ry  to  end  his  days  (1730).  But  his  second  wife,  an 
ambitious  intriganUf  soon  tired  of  her  quiet  life,  and  induced 
him  to  return  to  Turin  and  attempt  to  revoke  his  abdication. 
this  led  to  a  quarrel  with  his  son,  who  with  quite  unnecessary  I 
harshness,  partly  due  to  his  minister  the  Marquis  d'Onsea,  I 


arrested  his  father  and  confined  him  at  Rivoli  cad  later  at  Men- 
caUeri;  there  Victor,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  died  on  the 
31st  of  October  1732. 

Victor  Amedeus,  although  accused  not  without  ieaaoa  of  bad 
faith  in  his  diplomatic  deahngs  and  of  cruelty,  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  soldier  and  a  still  greater  administrator.  He  not  only 
won  for  his  country  a  high  place  in  the  council  of  nations,  but  he 
doubled  its  revenues  and  increased  its  prosperity  and  industries, 
and  he  also  emphasised  its  character  as  an  Italian  state.  His 
infidelity  to  his  wife  and  his  harshness  towards  his  son  Caflino 
are  blemishes  on  a  splendid  career,  but  he  more  than  expiated 
these  faults  by  his  tragic  end. 

See  D.  Carutti.  St^ria  id  Kegtio  it  ViUorid  Amtin  IT.  CTurin. 
1856);  and  E.  Parri,  ViUerio  Amtiia  N.  4i  Eumtio  di  Sbmm 
(Milan,  1888).  The  Marchesa  Vttelkachi's  work.  The  Rimanee  ci 
Sttpoy  (2  volt.,  London,  1905}.  is  bated  on  original  authorities,  ana 
is  the  most  complete  monograph  on  the  subject. 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  H.  (1820-1878).  king  of  Sardinia  and 
first  king  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Turin  on  the  14th  of  Mardi 
1820^  and  was  the  son  of  Charles  Albert,  piincie  of  Savoy- 
Carignano,  who  became  king  of  Sardinia  in  183  r.  Brou^t  up 
in  the  bigoted  and  chilling  atmosphere  of  the  Piedmontese  court, 
he  received  a  rigid  military  and  religious  training,  but  little 
intellectual  education.  In  184a  he  was  married  to  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Rainer,  as  the  king  desired 
at  that  time  to  impiove  his  relations  with  Austria.  The  young 
couple  led  a  somewhat  dreary  life,  hidebound  by  court  etiquette, 
which  Victor  Enunanuel  hated.  He  played  no  part  in  poiiticB 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  but  took  an  active  interest  in  inilitaiy 
matters.  When  the  war  with  Austria  broke  out  in  1848,  he 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  distinguishing  himself,  and 
given  the  command  of  a  division.  At  Goito  he  was  slightly 
wounded  and  displayed  great  bravery,  and  after  Custana 
defended  the  rearguard  to  the  last  (asth  of  July  1848).  In 
the  campaign  of  March  1849  he  commanded  the  same  division. 
After  thie  disastrous  defeat  at  Novara  on  the  sjrd  of  Haicb, 
Charles  Albert,  having  rejected  the  peace  terns  offeied  by  the 
Austrian  field-marshal  Radetzky,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery  in  Portugal,  where  he  died 
a  few  mcmths  later.  Victor  Emmanuel  repaired  to  Radetxky's 
camp,  where  he  was  received  with  every  sign  of  reelect,  and 
the  field-marshal  offered  not  only  to  waive  the  claim  that 
Austria  should  occupy  a  part  of  Piedmont,  but  to  give  him 
an  extension  of  territory,  provided  he  revoked  the  constilution 
and  substituted  the  old  blue  Piedmontese  flag  for  the  Italian 
tricolour,  which  savoured  too  much  of  revolution.  But  although 
the  young  king  had  not  yet  sworn  to  observe  the  charter,  and 
in  any  case  the  other  Italian  princes  had  afl  violated  their 
constitutional  promises,  he  rejected  the  offer.  Consequently 
he  had  to  agree  to  the  temporary  Austrian  occupation  of  the 
territory  comprised  within  the  Po,  the  Sesia  and  the  Ticino, 
and  of  half  the  citadel  of  Alessandria,  to  dtaband  his  lAunbard, 
Polish  and  Hungarian  volunteen,  and  to  withdraw  his  fleet 
from  the  Adriatic;  but  he  secured  an  amnesty  for  all  the  Lom- 
bards compromised  in  the  recent  revolution,  hawog  even 
threatened  to  go  to  war  again  if  it  were  not  granted.  It  wna 
the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  reaction  that  established  his  position  as  the 
champion  of  Italian  freedom  and  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of 
lU  G^ianiuomo  (the  honest  king).  But  the  task  entrusted  to 
him  was  a  most  difficult  one:  the  army  disoigsnind,  the 
treasury  empty,  the  people  despondent  if  not  actively  disloyal, 
and  he  himsdf  reviled,  misunderstood,  and,  like  his  father, 
accused  of  treacbery^  Parliament  having  rejected  the  peace 
treaty;  the  king  dlnohred  the  assembly;  in  the  famous  pro- 
clamation  frmn  Moncalieri  he  appealed  to  the  people's  loyalty, 
and  the  new  Chamber  ratified  the  treaty  (9th  of  January  1850). 
This  same  year,  Cavour  (ff.f.)  was  appointed  minister  of  agri- 
culture In  D'Aceglio's  cabinet,  and  in  1851,  after  the  fall  of  the 
latter,  he  became  prime  minister,  a  post  which  with  brief  in- 
terruptions he  held  until  his  death. 

In  having  Cavoui  as  his  chief  adviser  Victor  Emmanuel 
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Mil  iKtautt,  and   bat   for  that  ttatcMH«n*>  aateimding 

dipkoAtic  genius  the  liberation  of  Italy  woold  have  been 

ImfemUk,  The  ycais  from  1850  to  1859  were  devoted  to  restor- 

ni  Ike  fhittered  finances  of  Sardinia,  reorganising  the  army 

•id  aodeniiing  the  antiquated  institutions  of  the  kingdom. 

Aneeg  other  lefocma  the  abolition  of  the  faro  ettUriatluo 

(pthiftd  codcsiastical  ooar^)  brought  down  a  storm  of 

hMiility  iiom  the  Churdi  bodb  on  the  king  and  on  Cavour, 

htL  both  icnained  firm  in  sustaining  the  prerogatives  of  the 

cmlp0«cr.  When  the  Crimean  War  broke  out,  the  king  strongly 

mpfCKitd  Caveor  in  the  proposal  that  Piedmont  should  join 

Fma  and  Fnglaad  against  Russia  so  as  to  secure  a  place  in 

the  opoadls  el  the  great  Pofiicn  and  establish  a  daim  on  them 

farcieBCttsl  sssistanoe  in  Italian  affairs  (i8$4)-    The  foUowing 

fBv  Victor  Emmanuel  was  stricken  with  a  threefold  family 

■atetoae;  fo  his  mother,  the  Queen  Dowager  Maria  Teresa, 

ha  vifei  Queen  Adelaide,  and  h^  brother  Ferdinand,  duke  of 

GcDoa,  diol  wsthia  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.    The  clerical 

pHty  woe  not  slow  to  point  to  this  circumstance  as  a  judgment 

•B  the  king  for  what  they  deemed  his  saailegious  policy.    At 

Ike  esd  of  1855,  while  the  allied  troops  were  stiil  in  the  East, 

Mctor  Eomanuel  visited  I^sris  and  London,  where  he  was 

nnoJy  welcomed  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  Queen 

Vktoim,  as  well  as  by  the  peofdesol  the  two  countries^ 

Victor  Eounanuei's  object  now  was  the  ejqwhioa  of  the 
AosUttDS  from  Italy  and  the  expansion  of  Piedmont  into  a 
Kortb  Itafian  kinplom,  but  he  did  not  regard  the  idea  of  Italian 
■tity  IS  ooming  within  the  sphat  of  practical  politics  for  the 
tine  being,  although  a  movement  to  that  end  was  already 
bcfiBBing  to  gain  gronnd.  He  was  in  communication  with  some 
d  the  cooipiiators,  espedally  with  La  Farina,  the  leader  of 
the  5«cM<d  Nanouak,  an  association  the  object  of  whidi  was 
t»  naite  Italy  under  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  he  even  com" 
■SBirated  with  Marrini  and  the  republicans,  both  in  Italy  and 
■kmd,  whenever  he  thought  that  they  oould  help  in  the 
i^Mhaan  of  the  Auitrians  from  Italy.  In  1859  Cavonr's 
fiploaacy  succeeded  in  drawing  Napoleon  III.  into  an  alliance 
ifUBit  Aostxia,  although  the  king  had  to  agree  to  the  cession 
flf  Sney  andposnbly  of  Nice  and  to  the  nuuriage  of  his  daughter 
Qothade  to  Prince  Napoleon.  These  conditions  were  very 
pMfsl  to  him,  for  Savoy  was  the  hereditary  home  of  Us  family, 
■d  ke  was  greatly  attadied  to  Princess  CtothiUe  and  disliked 
the  idea  of  marrying  her  to  a  man  who  gave  little  promise  of 
Vnvisf  a  good  husband.  But  he  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
ha  ova  pecronalfedings  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  had  an 
Blatiew  with  Garibaldi  and  appointed  him  commander  of 
ihi  aevly  raised  volunteer  corps,  the  Cacciatcri  ddie  AlpL 
Ewa  tha  Napoleon  would  not  decide  on  immfdiafe  hostilities, 
lad  it  required  nil  Cavonr's  genius  to  bring  him  to  the  point  and 
bd  Aaitria  koto  a  declaration  of  war  (April  1859).  Although 
the  FruKD-Sardiaian  forces  were  successhil  in  the  fidd.  Napoleon, 
lunaf  SB  attack  by  Piussia  and  dislikmg  the  ides  of  a  too 
pMMd  ItaliaB  kingdom  on  the  frontieis  of  France,  insisted  on 
eikiag  peace  with  Austria,  while  Venetia  still  remained  to  be 
^sed.  lector  Emmanuel,  realiriog  that  he  could  not  continue 
tk  <^"Tnitn  alone,  agreed  most  unwillingly  to  the  armistice  of 
VHhiwwi^  When  Osvour  heard  the  news  he  hurried  to  the 
lai'i  headquarters  at  Monxambano,  and  In  violent,  almost 
Ampcctfol  langfTfgf  impbred  hhn  to  continue  the  campaign 
U  111  ksaaids,  rdying  on  his  own  army  and  the  revolutiooaiy 
•ansunt  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  But  the  king  on  this  occasion 
Aeved  more  poUtiol  insight  than  his  great  minister  and  saw 
thtt  ^  adopting  the  heroic  course  proposed  by  the  Utter  he 
*s  (he  risk  of  finding  Napoleon  on  the  side  of  the  enemy, 
"hoess  by  waiting  aU  might  be  gained.  Cavonr  resigned 
<Sce,  sad  by  the  peace  9f  Zurich  (loth  of  November  2859) 
Aostiis  ceded  Lombar4y  to  Piedmont  but  retained  Venetia; 
ike  oeatrsl  Italian  princes  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  rtvolu« 
te  were  to  be  rdnstated,  and  Italy  formed  into  a  confederation 
*'  iadqiendent  states.  But  this  solution  was  most  unacceptable 
is  luioa  public  opinion,  and  both  the  king  and  Cavour  deter- 
to  asBst  the  peojple  in  preventing  its  realization,  and 


^asequently  entered  Into  secret  relations  with  the  nmlationaiy 
governments  of  Tuscany,  the  duchies  and  of  Remaffia.  As 
a  result  of  the  evsents  of  1859-60,  those  provinces  were  all 
annexed  to  Piedmont,  and  when  Garibaldi  decided  on  the 
Sicilian  expedition  Victor  Emmanuel  assisted  him  In  various 
ways.  He  had  oonsidemble  influoice  with  Garibaldi,  who^ 
aklMtti^  in  theory  a  republican,  waa  greatly  attached  to  the 
bhiff  roldier-king,  and  on  sevoal  occasions  restrained  him 
from  too  foolhardy  courses.  When  Garibaldi  having  conquered 
Sidfy  was  determined  to  invade  the  mainland  possessions  of 
Francis  II.  of  Naples,  Victor  Emmanud  foreseeing  international 
diflkukies  wrote  to  the  chief  of  the  red  slnrta  askhig  bin  not  to 
cross  the  Straits;  but  Garibaldi,  although  acting  throui^iout 
in  the  name  of  His  Majesty,  refusod  to  obey  and  continued 
hfii  victorious  march,  for  he  knew  that  the  king's  letter  was 
dictated  by  dqploraadc  considerations  rather  than  by  his  own 
personal  desire.  Then,  on  Cavour's  advice.  King  Victor  decided 
to  participate  himself  in  the  occupation  of  Neapolitan  territory, 
lest  Garibaldi's  entoursge  should  prodaim  the  republic  or 
create  anarchy.  When  he  accq>ted  the  annexation  of  Romaic 
offered  by  the  inhabitants  thesoselves  the  pope  excommunicated 
him,  but,  although  a  devout  Catholic,  he  continued  in  his 
course  uiKleterRd  by  ecclesiastical  thunders,  and  led  his  army 
in  person  throo|^  the  Papal  States,  occupying  the  Mardies 
and  Umbria,  to  Naples.  On  the  39th  of  October  he  met 
Garibaldi,  who  handed  over  his  conquests  to  the  kmg.  The 
whole  peninsula,  except  Rome  and  Venice,  was  now  annexed 
to  Piedmont,  and  on  the  x8th  of  February  1861  the  padiament 
proclaimed  Victor  Emmanuel  king  of  united  Italy. 

The  next  few  years  were  occupied  with  preparations  for  the 
liberation  of  Venice,  and  the  king  oonresponded  with  idaszini, 
Khpka,  TOrr  and  other  conspirators  against  Austria  in  Venetia 
itself,  Hungary,  Poland  and  ebewhere,  keeping  his  activity 
secret  even  from  his  own  ministers/  The  alfiance  with  Prussia 
and  the  war  with  Austria  of  1866,  although  fortune  did  not 
favour  Italian  arms,  adifed  Venetia  to  his  dominions. 

The  Roman  question  yet  remained  unsolved,  for  NapcJeon, 
althooc^  he  had  assisted  Piedmont  in  1859  and  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  the  annexatioa  of  the  central  and  southern 
provinces,  and  of  part  of  the  Papal  States,  would  not  permit 
Rome  to  be  occupied,  and  maintained  a  French  garrison  there 
to  protect  the  pope.  When  war  with  Prussia  ^>peared  imminoit 
he  tried  to  obtain  Italian  assistance,  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  vexy  anxious  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  the  man  who  had 
helped  him  to  expel  the  Austxians  from  Italy,  but  he  could  not 
do  so  unless  Napoleon  gave  him  a  free  hand  In  Rone.  This 
the  emperor  would  not  do  until  it  was  too  late.  Even  after 
the  first  French  defeats  the  chivalrous  king,  in  spite  of  the 
advice  of  his  more  prudent  coundUors,  wtdied  to  go  to  the 
rescue,  and  asked  Thiers,  the  French  representative  who  was 
imploring  him  for  help,  if  with  100,000  Italian  troops  Fnnct 
could  be  saved,  but  Thiers  Oould  give  no  such  undertaking 
and  Italy  rema^Md  acutxaL  On  the  soth  of  September  1870^ 
the  French  troops  having  been  withdrawn,  the  Italian  army 
entered  Rome,  and  on  the  snd  of  July  1871  Victor  Emmanud 
made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  Eternsl  City,  which  then  hit- 
came  the  o^Mtal  of  Italy. 

The  pope  refused  to  recognize  the  new  kingdom  even  before 
the  occupation  of  Rome,  and  the  hitter  event  rendered  relations 
between  church  and  state  for  many  yean  extremely  delicate. 
The  king  himself  was  anxkMis  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Vatican, 
but  the  pope,  or  rather  his  entourage,  rejected  all  overtures, 
and  the  two  sorcreigns  dwelt  side  by  side  in  Rome  until  death 
without  ever  meeting.  Victor  Emmanuel  devoted  himself 
to  his  duties  as  a  constitutional  king  with  great  consdeatious- 
ness,  but  he  took  more  interest  in  foreign  than  in  domestic 
politics  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  improving  Italy's  inter- 
national positbn.  In  1873  he  visited  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph  at  Vienna  and  the  emperor  William  at  Berlin.  He 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  both  capitals,  but  the 
visit  to  Vienna  was  never  returned  in  Rome,  for  Frsads  Joseph 
as  a  Catholic  sovereign  feared  to  oficad  the  pope«  a  cimimstanft 
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wliich  senred  to  embitter  AustiD-Italun  itUtloiis.  On  the 
9th  of  January  1878,  Victor  Emmanuel  died  of  fever  in  Rome, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon.  He  im  suooeeded  by  hit 
ton  Humbert. 

Bluff,  hearty,  good-natuxed  and  simple  in  Us  habits,  yet 
he  always  bad  a  higjh  idea  of  his  own  kini^y  dignity,  and  his 
really  statesmanlike  qualities  often  surprised  foreign  diplmnats, 
who  were  deceived  by  his  homely  exterior.  As  a  sc^er  he 
was  vecy  brave,  but  he  did  not  show  great  qualities  as  a  military 
leader  in  the  rampatgn  of  x866.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman 
and  would  spend  many  days  at  a  time  pursuing  chamois  or 
stelttbock  in  the  Alpine  fastnesses  of  Piedmont  with  nothing 
but  bread  and  cheese  to  eat.  He  always  used  the  dialect  of 
Piedmimt  when  convosing  with  natives  oi  that  country,  and 
he  had  a  vast  fund  of  humorous  anecdotes  and  proverbs  with 
which  to  illustrate  his  arguments.  He  had  a  great  weakness 
for  female  society,  and  kept  several  mistresses;  one  of  them, 
the  beautiful  Rosa  Vercelkme,  he  created  G>untes8  Mirafiori  e 
Fontanafredda  and  married  morganatically  in  1869;  she  bore 
him  one  son. 

BiSLiooKAraT.— 'Besides  the  general  works  on  Italy  and  Savoy 
•ee  V.  Benezio.  U  Rtmo  di  ViUorio  Emantiele  //.  (8  vols.,  Turin. 
1869):  G.  Masaari.  La  Vila  a  U  Regno  di  Vittorio  Emaniute  J  I. 
(2  vob.,  Milan.  1878) ;  N.  Biancbt.  Stana  deUa  Diphmaxia  Europea 
tn  Italia  (8  vols..  Turb,  1865).  (L.  V.*) 

VICTOR  RHMANUEL  IH.  (1869-  ),  kmg  of  Italy,  son 
of  King  Humbert  I.  and  Queen  Margherita  of  Savoy,  was  bom 
at  Na^es  on  the  nth  of  November  1869.  Carefully  educated 
by  his  mother  and  under  the  direction  of  Colond  Orio,  he 
outgrew  the  weakness  of  his  duldhood  and  became  expert  in 
horsemanship  and  military  exerdses.  Entering  the  army 
at  an  eariy  age  he  passed  throu^  the  various  grades  and, 
soon  after  attaining  his  majority,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  thft  Florence  Army  Corps.  During  frequent  journeys  to 
Germany  he  enlarged  his  ndlitaxy  experience,  and  upon  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Naples  Army  Corps  in 
X896  di^layed  sound  military  and  administrative  capacity. 
A  keen  huntsman,  and  passionately  fond  of  the  sea,  he  extendod 
his  yachting  and  hunting  excursions  as  far  east  as  Syria  jmd 
as  far  north  as  Spitsbergen.  As  representative  <^  King 
Humbert  be  attend^  the  coronation  of  Tsar  Nicholas  IL  in 
1896,  the  Victorian  Jubilee  celebrations  of  1897,  and  the 
festivities  connected  with  the  coming  of  age  of  the  German 
crown  prince  in  1900.  The  prince's  intellectual  and  artistic 
Ifsjiihgswere  wdl  known;  in  particular,  he  has  made  a  nuignifr- 
cent  collection  of  historic  Italian  coins,  on  which  subject  he 
became  a  recognized  authority.  At  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion  of  his  father.  King  Humbert  (the  29th  of  July  1900),  he  was 
letuming  from  a  yachting  cruise  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Landing  at  Reggio  di  Calabria  he  hastened  to  Monza,  where  he 
conducted  with  firmness  and  tact  the  preparations  for  the 
burial  of  King  Humbert  and  for  his  own  formal  accesaon, 
which  took  place  on  the  9th  and  nth  of  August  r90o.  On  the 
24th  of  October  1896  he  married  Princess  Elena  of  Montenegro, 
who,  on  the  ist  of  June  tgox,  bore  him  a  daughter  ruimed 
YoUinda  Mar^erita,  on  the  xgth  of  November  1902  a  second 
daughter  luuned  Mafalda,  and  on  the  x  5th  of  September  1904 
a  son,  Prince  Humbert. 

VICTORIA  [ALBXANDRINA  VICTORU],  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdaiid,  Empress  of 
India  (1819-1901),  only  child  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  fourth 
son  of  King  George  IIL,  and  of  Princess  Victoria  Mary  Louisa 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (widow  of  Prince  Enrich  Kari  of  Lein- 
ingen,  by  whom  she  already  had  two  children),  was  bom  at 
Kenshigton  Palace  on  the  a4th  of  May  18x9.  The  duke  and 
dudbess  of  Kent  had  been  living  at  Amorbadi,  in  Fkanconia, 
owing  to  their  strsitened  drcumstances,  but  they  returned  to 
London  on  puipose  that  their  diild  should  be  born  in  En^^d. 
In  x8x7  the  death  of  Prfaioess  Charkytte  (only  duld  of  the  prince 
regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  wife  of  Prince  LeopoU  of 
Sute-Cobuig-Gotha,  afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians),  had  left 
thettkllBate  w<TWrion  to  the  thnme  of  En^and,  in  the  younger 


generation,  so  uncertain  that  the  three  unmanied  toot  ol 
George  III.,  the  dukes  of  Clarence  (afterwards  William  IV.), 
Kent  and  Cambridge,  all  married  in  the  following  year,  the 
two  elder  on  the  same  day.  All  three  had  children,  but  the 
duke  of  Clarence's  two  baby  daughters  died  in  infssicy,  in  1819 
and  182  x;  and  the  duke  of  Cambridge's  son  George,  bc«n  on 
the  26th  of  March  18x9,  was  only  two  months  old  when  the 
birth  of  the  duke  of  Kent's  daugliter  put  her  before  him  in  the 
succession.  The  question  aa  to  what  name  the  chfld  shoukl 
bear  was  not  settled  without  bickering.  The  duke  of  Kent 
wished  her  to  be  christened  Elisabeth,  and  the  piinoe  regent 
wanted  Geocgiana,  while  the  tsar  Alexander  I.,  who  had 
promised  to  stand  sponsor,  stipulated  for  Alexandtina.  The 
baptism  was  performed  in  a  drawing-zoom  of  Kensington 
Palace  on  the  24tb  of  June  by  Dr  Manners  Sutton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  prince  regent,  who  was  present,  named 
the  child  Ahacandrina;  then,  being  requested  by  the  duke  of 
Kent  to  give  a  second  name,  he  said,  rather  aibraptly,  "  Let 
her  be  called  Victoria,  after  her  mother,  but  this  name  must 
come  after  the  other."  ^  Six  weeks  after  her  christening  the 
princess  was  vaccinated,  this  being  the  first  occasion  on  which 
a  member  of  the  rD3ral  faunily  underwent  the  operation. 

In  January  1820  the  duke  of  Kent  died,  five  days  before  his 
brother  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  George  IV.  The  widowed 
duchess  of  Kent  was  now  a  woman  of  thirty>four,  handsome, 
homely,  a  German  at  heart,  and  with  little  liking  for  English 
ways.  But  she  was  a  woman  of  eq>erience,  and  shrewd;  utd 
fortunately  ahe  had  a  safe  and  affectionate  adviser  in  her  brother. 
Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg,  afterwards  ( 1 83 1)  king  of  the  Belgians, 
who  as  the  husband  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  had  once  been 
a  prospective  prince  consort  of  EngUnd.  His  former  doctor  and 
private  secretary,  Baron  Stockmar  (9.9.),  a  man  of  encyclopaedic 
inforxnation  and  remarkable  judgment,  who  had  pven  q>ecial 
attention  to  the  problems  of  a  sovereign's  position  in  England,  was 
afterwards  to  pUy  an  important  r£le  in  Queen  Victoria's  Ufe; 
and  Leopold  himself  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  the  young 
princess's  education,  and  contributed  some  thousands  of  pounds 
annually  to  the  duchess  of  Kent's  income.  Prince  Leopold 
still  lived  at  this  time  at  Claremont,  where  Princess  Charlotte 
had  died,  and  this  became  the  duchess  o(  Kent's  occasional 
English  home;  but  she  was  much  addicted  to  travelling,  and 
spent  several  months  every  year  in  visits  to  watezing-pJacca. 
It  was  said  at  court  that  she  liked  the  demonstrative  boma^B 
of  crowds;  but  she  had  good  reason  to  fear  lest  her  diHd  should 
be  taken  away  from  her  to  be  educated  according  to  the  views 
of  George  IV.  Between  the  king  and  his  sister-in-law  there  was 
little  love,  and  when  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Clarence's  second 
infant  daughter  Elisabeth  fax  xSsx  made  it  pretty  certain  that 
Princess  Victoria  would  eventually  become  queen,  the  duchesi 
felt  that  the  king  might  possibly  obtain  the  support  of  his 
ministers  if  he  insisted  that  the  future  sovereign  should  be 
brought  up  under  masters  and  mistresses  derignated  by  himself. 
The  little  princess  could  not  have  received  a  better  education 
than  that  which  was  given  her  under  Prxnoe  Leopold's  direction. 
Her  unde  considered  that  she  ought  to  be  kept  as  long  as 
possible  from  the  knowledge  of  her  position,  which  might  raise 
a  large  growth  of  pride  or  vanity  in  her  and  make  her  un- 
manageable; so  Victoria  was  twelve  years  old  before  she 
knew  that  wbc  was  to  wear  a  cmwn.  Until  she  became  queen 
she  never  slept  a  night  away  from  her  mother's  zoom,  and  she 
was  not  aBowed  to  converse  with  any  grown-up  person,  friend, 
tutor  or  servant  without  the  duchess  of  Kent  or  the  Baroness 
Lehxen,  her  private  governess,  being  present.  Louise  Lehxca, 
a  native  ol  Coburg,  had  come  to  England  as  governess  to  the 
Princess  Feodore  of  Ldningen,  the  duchess  of  Kent's  daughter 

*  The  question  of  her  name,  as  that  of  one  who  was  to  be  oueen, 
remained  even  up  to  her  acosalon  to  the  throne  a  moch-dentted 
one.  In  August  185X,  in  a  dtscutaion  in  pariiaiaent  upon  a  frant 
to  the  duchess  of  Kent,  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  suggested  changinf  it  to 
Elisabeth  as  "  more  accofdant  to  the  feehngs  of  the  penile  **; 
and  the  idea  of  a  change  seems  to  have  been  powerfully  supported. 
In  1836  William  IV.  approved  of  a  proposal  to  change  it  to 
Charioete;  but,  to  the  pnnoess's  own  delight,  it  was  given  up^ 
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br  kr  fitft  fanbtad,  and  she  became  teacfter  to  the  Princess 
Vktoru  vim  tbe  latter  was  five  yeaia  old.  George  IV.  in  1827 
nde  her  a  buoness  of  Hanover,  and  die  coatiniMd  as  lady^in- 
aucDducc  after  the  duchesai  of  Northomberland  was  appointed 
o&al  gowenuM  in  xSjo^  but  actually  perfonsied  the  functkms 
£ist  of  govcfncai  and  then  of  private  secretary  till  1843,  when 
ihe  left  tbe  court  and  returned  to  Germany,  i^ieve  she  died  in 
117a  The  Rev.  George  Davys,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peter- 
bonogb,  taught  the  princess  Latin;  Mr  J.  B.  Sale,  music; 
Mr  Wotall,  history;  and  Mr  Thomas  Steward,  the  writing 
natter  of  Westminster  School,  instructed  her  in  penmanship. 

la  itjo  Gco«gc  IV.  died,  and  the  duke  of  York  (George  UI.'s 
second  soo)  having  died  childless  in  1827,  the  duke  of  Clarence 
kame  king  as  William  IV.  Princess  Victoria  now  became  the 
Una  heir  to  the  throne.  William  IV.  cherished  affectionate 
ieeiiap  towards  his  niece;  unfortunately  he  took  offence  at 
the  duchess  of  Kent  for  declining  to  let  her  child  come  and  live 
A  his  coert  for  several  months  in  each  year,  and  through  the 
vhoit  of  his  reign  there  was  strife  between  the  two;  and 
Fiiaoe  Leopold  was  no  longer  in  Engluid  to  act  as  peacemaker. 
In  the  early  hours  of  the  aoth  of  June  1837,  William  IV.  died. 
Hfi  thoughts  had  dwelt  often  on  his  niece,  and  he  repeatedly 
fl«i  that  he  was  sure  she  would  be  "a  good  woman  and  a  good 
^ttn.  It  will  touch  every  sailor's  heart  to  have  a  giri  queen 
H)  &^t  for.  Theyll  be  tattooing  her  faoe  on  their  arms,  and 
lit.  be  bound  thcy'D  all  think  she  was  christened  after  Nelson's 
shp."  Dr  Howley,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  marquis 
a<  Cooyngham,  bearing  the  news  of  the  king's  death,  started  in 
t  Sudan  with  four  liorses  for  Kensington,  which  they  reached 
It  five  o'ctock.  Their  servants  rang,  knocked  and  thumped; 
lad  when  at  last  admittance  was  gained,  the  primate  and  the 
crqais  weie  shown  into  a  lower  room  and  there  left  to  wait, 
hsestly  a  maid  appeared  and  said  that  the  Princess  Victoria 
•a"  in  a  sweet  sleep  and  could  not  be  disturbed."  Dr  Howley, 
^  «as  nothing  if  not  pompous,  answered  that  he  had  come 
n  ttaie  business,  to  which  everything,  even  sleep,  must  give 
?(xc  The  princess  was  accordingly  roused,  and  quickly  came 
iovidtairs  in  a  dressing-gown,  her  fair  hair  flowing  loose  over 
is  AmiJders.  Her  own  account  of  this  interview,  written  the 
a«  day  in  her  journal  {LeUars,  L  p.  97),  shows  her  to  have 
Wb  <|iiite  prepared. 

Use  privy  council  assembled  at  Kensington  in  the  morning; 
ad  the  usual  oaths  were  administered  to  the  queen  by  Lord 
Caxellar  Cottenham,  after  which  all  present  did  homage. 
1^  was  a  touching  incident  when  the  queen's  uncles,  the 
iaa  of  Cumberland  and  Sussex,  two  old  men,  came  forward 
^poiocm  their  obeisance.  The  queen  blushed,  and  descending 
.'^  her  throne,  kiawd  them  both,  without  allowing  them  to 
Qed.  By  the  death  of  William  IV.,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
^  become  Kinf  Ernest  of  Hanover,  and  immediately  after 
>Qmmoiiy  he  made  haste  to  reach  his  kingdom.  Had 
^,*»aL  Victoria  died  without  issue,  this  prince,  who  was  arro- 
tcJt,  B-tempered  and  rash,  wooM  have  become  king  of  Great 
^Taia;  and,  as  nothing  but  mischief  could  have  resulted  from 
^  the  young  queen's  life  became  very  predous  in  the  sig^t 
^  ber  people.  She,  of  course,  retained  the  late  king's  ministers 
t  thdr  offices,  and  It  was  under  Lord  Melbourne's  direction 
Vt  the  privy  council  drew  up  their  declaration  to  the  kingdom. 
^  doamieBt  described  the  queen  as  Alexandrina  Victoria, 
*d  all  the  peers  who  subscribed  the  roll  in  the  House  of  Lords 
« 'he  nth  of  June  swore  allegiance  to  her  under  those  names. 
I'  «s  Mt  txD  the  following  day  that  the  sovereign's  style  was 
^^^!tA  to  Victoria  aimply,  and  this  necessitated  the  issuing  of  a 
**  dediratien  and  a  re-signing  of  the  peers'  roll.  The  public 
rrHaoMtion  of  tbe  queen  took  place  on  the  aistat  St  James's 
H^  with  great  pomp. 

The  qoeeo  opened  her  first  parliament  in  person,  and  in  a 
^A-vrittcn  speech,  whidi  she  read  with  much  feeling,  adverted 
>  her  youth  and  to  tbe  necessity  which  existed  for  her  being 
r-ded  by  enlightened  advisers.  When  both  houses  had  voted 
W^  »**■■■■«  ■>,  the  question  of  the  Civil  List  was  considered, 
f^  a  wedk  or  temo  later  a  message  was  brought  to  parHament 
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requesring  an  increase  of  the  grant  formerly  made  to  tbe  duchess 
of  Kent  Government  recommended  an  addition  of  £30,000  a 
year,  which  was  voted,  and  before  the  ck>se  of  the  year  a  Civfl 
List  Bill  was  passed,  settling  £385,000  a  year  pn  the  queen. 

The  duchess  of  Kent  and  her  brothers.  King  Leopold  and  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  had  always  hoped  to  arrange  that 
the  queen  should  marry  her  cousm,  Albert  (q.v.)  of  Saxe-Coburg« 
Gotha,  and  the  prin<»  himself  had  been  made  acquainted  wiUi 
this  plan  from  his  earliest  years.  In  1836  Prince  Albert,  who 
was  born  in  the  same  3rear  as  his  future  wife,  had  come  on  a  visit 
to  EngUind  with  his  father  and  with  his  brother.  Prince  Ernest, 
and  his  handsome  face,  gentle  disposition  and  playful  humour 
had  produced  a  favourable  impression  on  the  princess.  The 
duchess  of  Kent  had  communicated  her  projects  to  Lord  Mel« 
bourne,  and  they  wero  kiwwn  to  many  other  statesmen,  and  to 
persons  in  society;  but  the  gossip  of  drawing-rooms  during  the 
years  1837^38  continually  represented  that  the  young  queen 
had  fallen  in  love  ^th  Prince  This  or  Lord  That,  and  the  more 
imaginative  babblers  hinted  at  post-chaises  waiting  outside  Ken- 
sington Gardens  in  the  night,  private  nuuriages  and  so  forth. 

The  coronation  took  place  on  the  38th  of  June  1838.  ifo  more 
touching  cerem<Miy  tA  the  kind  had  ever  been  performed  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Anne  was  a  middle-aged  married 
woman  at  the  time  of  her  coronation;  she  waddled 
and  wheezed,  and  made  no  majestic  appearance  upon 
her  throne.  Mary  was  odious  to  her  Protestant  subjects,  Eliza- 
beth to  those  of  the  unreformed  religion,  and  both  these  queens 
succeeded  to  the  crown  In  times  of  general  sadness;  but  tbe 
youthful  Queen  Victoria  had  no  enemies  except  a  few  Chartists, 
and  the  land  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  when  she  began  to 
reign  over  it.  The  cost  of  George  IV.'s  coronation  amounted 
to  £340,000;  that  of  William  IV.  had  amounted  to  £50,000  only; 
and  in  asking  £70,000  the  government  had  judged  that  things 
could  be  done  with  suitable  luxury,  but  without  waste.  The 
traditional  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  the  throwing 
down  of  the  gtove  by  the  king's  champion  in  armour,  had  been 
dispensed  with  at  the  coronation  of  William  IV;,  and  it  was 
reserved  not  to  revive  it.  But  it  was  arranged  that  the  sove- 
reign's procession  to  the  abbey  through  the  streets  should  be 
made  a  finer  show  than  on  previous  occasions;  and  it  drew  to 
London  400,000  country  visitors.  Three  ambassadors  for  different 
reasons  became  objects  of  great  interest  on  the  occasion.  Marshal 
Soult,  Wellington's  old  foe,  received  a  hearty  popuhir  welcome 
as  a  military  hero;  Prince  Esterhazy,  who  represented  Austria, 
dazzled  society  by  his  Magyar  uniform,  which  was  encrusted 
all  over,  even  to  the  boots,  with  pearls  and  diamonds;  while 
the  Tuiiush  ambassador,  Sarim  Effendi,  caused  much  diversion 
by  his  bewilderment.  He  was  so  wonder-struck  that  he  could 
not  walk  to  his  place,  but  stood  as  if  he  had  lost  his  senses, 
and  kept  muttering, "  All  this  for  a  woman! " 

Within  a  year  the  court  was  brought  into  sodden  disfavour 
with  the  country  by  two  events  of  unequal  importance,  but  both 
exdting.  The  first  was  the  case  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  r^ 
In  February  1839  this  young  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  "*•#> 
marquis  of  Hastings,  and  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  ^f^**^ 
duclMss  of  Kent,  was  accused  by  certain  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber  of  immoral  conduct.  The  charge  having  been 
laid  before  Lord  Melbourne,  he  communicated  it  to  Sir  James 
Clark,  the  queen's  physician,  and  the  result  was  that  Lady  Flora 
was  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  a  medical  examination,  whidi, 
while  it  cleared  her  diaracter,  seriously  affected  her  health. 
In  fact,  she  died  in  the  following  July,  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that  the  physical  appearances  whidi  first  provoked  suspicion 
against  her  had  been  due  to  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The 
queen's  conduct  towards  Lady  Flora  was  kind  and  sisterty 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  painful  buiriness;  but  the 
scandal  was  made-  puUic  through  some  indignant  letters  which 
the  marchioness  of  Hastings  addressed  to  Lord  Melbourne  ptay- 
ing  for  the  puidshment  of  her  dangliter's  traduoers,  and  the 
general  opinion  was  that  Lady  Flora  had  been  grossly  treated 
at  the  insti^ition  of  some  private  court  enemies.  While  the 
agiution  about  the  affair  was  yet  unappeased,  the 
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crisis  known  as  the  "  Bedchamber  Plot "  occurred.  The  Whig 
ministry  had  introduced  a  bill  suspending  the  Constitution  of 
Jamaica  because  the  Assembly  in  that  colony  had  refused  to 
adopt  the  Prisons  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  moved  an  amendment^  which,  on  a  division  (6th 
May),  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  £ve  only  in  a  house  of 
583,  and  ministers  thereupon  resigned.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
was  first  sent  for,  but  be  advised  that  the  task  of  forming  an 
administration  should  be  entrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir 
Robert  was  ready  to  form  a  cabinet  in  which  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Lords  Lyndhurst,  Aberdeen  and  Stanley,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  would  have  served  i  but  he  stipulated  that  the  mistress 
of  the  robes  and.the  ladles  of  the  bedchamber  appointed  by  the 
Whig  administration  shouU  be  removed,  and  to  this  the  queen 
would  not  consent.  On  the  xoth  of  May  she  wrote  cjrtly  that 
the  course  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  contrary  to  usage 
and  repugnant  to  her  feelings;  the  Tory  leader  then  had  to 
inform  the  House  of  Commons  that,  having  failed  to  obtain  the 
proof  which  he  desired  of  her  majesty's  confidence,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  accept  office.  The  ladies  of  the  bedchamber 
were  so  unpopular  in  consequence  of  their  behaviour  to  Lady 
Flora  Hastings  that  the  public  took  alarm  at  the  notion  that  the 
queen  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  intriguing  coterie;  and 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  accused  of  wishing  to  rule  on  the 
strength  of  court  favour,  resumed  office  with  diminished  prestige. 
The  Tories  thus  felt  aggrieved;  and  the  Chartists  were  so  prompt 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  affair  that  large  numbers 
were  added  to  their  ranks.  On  the  X4th  of  June  Mr  Attwood, 
M.P.  for  Birmingham,  presented  to  the  House  of  CommcHis  a 
Chartist  petition  alleged  to  have  been  signed  by  1,280,000  people. 
It  was  a  cylinder  of  parchment  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  coach- 
wheel,  and  was  literally  rolled  up  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  On 
the  day  after  this  curious  document  had  furnished  both  amuse- 
ment and  uneasiness  to  the  Commons,  a  woman,  describing 
Jherself  as  Sophia  Elizabeth  Guelph  Sims,  made  application  at 
the  Mansion  House  for  advice  and  assistance  to  prove  herself 
the  Uwful  child  of  George  IV.  and  Mrs  Fitcherbert;  and  this 
incident,  trumpery  as  it  was,  added  fuel  to  the  disloyal  flame 
thai  raging.  Going  in  state  to  Ascot  the  queen  was  hissed  by 
some  ladies  as  her  carriage  drove  on  to  the  course,  and  two 
peeresses,  one  of  them  a  Tory  duchess,  were  openly  accused  of 
this  unseemly  act.  Meanwhile  some  monster  Chartist  demon- 
strations were  being  organised,  and  they  commenced  on  the  4th 
of  July  with  riots  at  Birmingham.  It  was  an  untoward  coinci- 
dence that  Lady  Flora  Hastings  died  on  the  5th  of  July,  for  though 
she  repeated  on  her  deathbed,  and  wished  it  to  be  published,  that 
the  queen  had  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  proceedings  which 
had  shortened  her  life,  it  was  remarked  that  the  ladies  who  were 
believed  to  have  persecuted  her  still  retained  the  sovereign's 
favour.  The  riots  at  Birmingham  lasted  ten  days,  and  had  to 
be  put  down  by  armed  force.  They  were  followed  by  others  at 
Newcastle^,  Manchester,  Bolton,  Chester  and  Macdesfidd. 

These  troublous  events  had  the  eflea  of  hastening  the  queen's 
marriage.  Lord  Melbourne  ascertained  that  the  queen's  dis- 
n*  positions  towards  her  cousin.  Prince  Albert,  were  un- 

«iiM»*«  changed,  and  be  advised  King  Leopold,  through  M. 
marHfif,  Van  der  Weyer,  the  Belgian  minister,  that  the  prince 
should  come  to  England  and  press  his  suit.  The  prince 
arrived  with  his  brother  on  a  visit  to  Windsor  on  the  xoth  of 
October  1859.  On  the  12th  the  queen  wrote  to  King  Leopold: 
"  Albert's  beauty  is  most  striking,  and  he  is  so  amiable  and 
unaffected— in  short,  very  fascinating."  On  the  x  5th  all  was 
settled;  and  the  queen  wrote  to  her  uncle,  "  I  love  him  more 
than  I  can  say."  The  queen's  public  aimouiKement  of  her 
betrothal  was  enthusiastically  received.  But  the  royal  lovers 
still  had  some  pariiamentary  mortifications  to  undergo.  The 
government  proposed  that  Prince  Albert  should  receive  an 
annuity  of  £50,000,  but  an  amendment  of  Colonel  Sibthorp^ 
a  poUtidan  of  no  great  repute^for  making  the  annuity  £50,000 
was  carried  against  ministers  by  262  votes  to  X58,  the  Tories  and 
Radicals  going  into  the  same  lobby,  and  many  nunisterialists 
Uking  no  part  in  the  division*    Pnnoo  Albert  had  not  been 


described,  in  the  queen's  dedaralion  to  the  privy  couDdl.  as  « 
Protestant  prince;  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  (^Uged  to  ask 
Baron  Stockmar  for  assurance  that  Prince  Albert  did  not  bctong 
to  any  sect  of  ProtestanU  whose  rules  might  prevent  him  from 
taking  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  English 
Church.  He  got  an  answer  couched  in  somewhat  ironical  terms 
to  the  effect  that  Protestantism  owed  its  existence  in  a  measure  to 
the  house  of  Saxony,  from  which  the  pnnce  descended,  seeing  that 
this  bouse  and  that  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  had  stood  quite 
alone  against  Europe  in  upholding  Luther  and  his  cause.  Even 
after  this  certain  High  Churchmen  held  that  a  Lutheran  was  a 
"  dissenter,"  and  that  the  prinoe  should  be  asked  to  subscribe 
to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles. 

The  queen  was  particularly  concerned  by  .the  question  of 
the  prince's  future  status  as  an  Englishman.  It  was  tmpiactlc* 
able  for  him  to  receive  the  title  of  king  consort;  but  the  queen 
naturally  desired  that  her  husband  •sbmild  be  placed  by  act  of 
parliament  in  a  position  which  would  secure  to  bim  precedence, 
not  only  in  England,  but  in  foreign  courts.  Lord  Mdbourne 
sought  to  effect  this  by  a  dause  introduced  in  a  naturaliz-itioa 
bill;  but  he  found  himself  obliged  to  drop  the  dause,  and  to 
leave  the  queen  to  confer  what  precedence  she  pleased  by 
letters-patent.  This  was  a  lame  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  for 
the  queen  could  only  confer  precedence  within  her  own  realmA« 
whereas  an  aa  of  parliament  bestowing  the  title  of  prince 
consort  would  have  made  the  prince's  right  to  raidc  above  all 
royal  imperial  highnesses  quite  dear,  and  would  have  left  xm> 
room  for  such  disputes  as  afterwards  occurred  when  foreign 
princes  chose  to  treat  Prince  Albert  as  having  mere  courtesy 
rank  in  his  wife's  kingdom.  The  result  of  these  political  difll. 
culties  was  to  make  the  queen  more  than  ever  disgusted  with 
the  Tories.  But  there  was  no  other  flaw  in  the  happiness  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  xoth  of  February 
X840  in  the  Chapd  Royal,  St  James's.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  queen  was  dressed  entirdy  in  articles  of  Briti^  manu- 
facture. Her  dress  was  of  Spitalfields  silk;  her  vdl  of  Honiton 
lace;  her  ribbons  came  from  Coventry;  even  her  gloves  had 
been  made  in  London  of  English  kid — ^a  novel  thing  in  days 
when  the  French  had  a  monopoly  in  the  finer  kinds  of  gloves. 

From  the  time  of  the  queen's  marriage  the  crown  played  an 
increasingly  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  state.     I^viously, 
ministers  had  tried  to  spare  the  queen  all  disagree- 
able and  fatiguing  details.    Lord  Melbourne  saw  her 
every  day,  whether  she  was  in  London  or  at  Windsor, 
and  he  used  to  explain  all  current  business  in  a  benevolent, 
chatty  manner,  which  offered  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  style 
of  his  two  prindpal  colleagues,  Lord  John  Russdl  and  Lord 
Palmerston.   A  statesman  of  firmer  mould  than  Lord  Mdboume 
would  hardly  have  succeeded  so  well  as  he  did  in  making  rough 
places  smooth  for  Prince  Albert.    Lord  John  Russell  aiid  Lord 
Palmerston  were  naturally  jealous  of  the  prince's  interference 
— and  of  King  Leopold's  and   Baron  Stockmar'sr— in    state 
affairs;  but  Lord  Melbourne  took  the  common-sense  view  that 
a  husband  will  control  his  wife  whether  people  wish  it  or  not. 
Ably  advised  by  his  private  secretary,  George  Anson,  and  by 
Stockmar,  the  prince  thus  soon  took  the  dc  facto  place  of  the 
sovereign's  private  secretary,  though  he  had  no  official  status 
as  such;  and  his  system  of  classifying  and  annotating    the 
queen's  papers  and  letters  resulted  in  the  preservation  of  what 
the  editors  of  the  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria  (1907)  describe  as 
"  probably  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  state  documents 
in  the  worid  " — those  up  to  x86i  bdng  contained  in  between 
500  and  600  bound  volumes  at  Windsor.    To  confer  on  Prince 
Albert  every  honour  that  the  crown  could  bestow,  and  to  let  hixa 
make  his  way  gradually  into  public  favour  by  his  own  tact, 
was  the  advice  which  Lord  Mdboume  gave;  and  the  prince 
acted  upon  it  so  well,  avoiding  evety  appearance  of  intrusion, 
and  treating  men  of  all  parties  and  degreea  with  urbanity,  that 
within  five  months  of  his  marriage  he  obtained  a  signal  marie 
of  the  public  confidence.   In  expectation  of  the  queen  beGomixis 
a  mother,  a  bill  was  passed  through  parliament  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  Prince  Albert  as  lole  itgioai  is  caie  thm 
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after  giving  bfath  to  a  cUM, 
of 


htton  her  ■on  or 


Tlie  Refency  Bfll  hid  been  hurried  on  hi  consequence  of  the 

lacmptof  aciuy  pot-boy,  Edward  Oxford,  to  take  the  queen's 

^1^,^    life.   On  xoth  June  1840,  the  queen  and  Prhice  Albert 

■Mt      vae  driving  up  Constitution  Hill  in  an  open  carriage, 

pm^     when  Ozfoid  fired  two  pistols,  the  bullets  from  which 

'^         flew,  it  is  said,  dose  by  the  prince's  head.    He  was 

■nested  00  tlie  spot,  and  when  his  lodgings  were  searched  a 

qEaotfty  of  powder  and   shot   was  found,  with   the  rules 

af  1  xciet  sodcty,  OLllcd  **  Young  England,"  whose  members 

see  plcd^  to  meet, "  carrying  swords  and  pistols  and  wearing 

cnpc  auska."     These  discoveries  raised    the  surmise   that 

Qxfoni  was  the  tool  of  a  widespread  Chartist  conspiracy — 

«.  IS  the  Irtdi  pretended,  of  &  conspirscy  of  Orangemen  to 

let  tto  duke  of  Cumberland  on  the  throne;  and  while  these 

debMB  were  fresh,  they  threw  well-disposed  persons  into  a 

psimjvi  of  loyahy. '  £ven  the  London  street  dogs,  as  Sydney 

Scitli  said,  joined  with  O'Connell  in  barking  **  God  save  the 

(^na."    Oxford  seems  to  have  been  craving  for  notoriety; 

bet  it  nay  be  doubted  whether  the  jury  who  tried  him  did 

a^  to  pronoonce  his  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 

Be  fdgoed  madness  at  his  trial,  but  during  the  forty  years  of 

ks  sabsequeat  confinement  at  Bedlam  he  talked  and  acted 

lie  a  rational  being,  and  when  he  was  at  length  released  and 

Tti  Co  Australia  he  earned  his  living  there  as  a  house  painter, 

ai  Qsed  to  declare  that  he  had  never  been  mad  at  all.    His 

initial  was  to  be  deprecated  as  establishing  a  dangerous 

?r^mlent  hi  regard  to  outrages  on  the  sovereign.   It  was  always 

?riDix  Albert's  opinion  that  if  Oxford  had  been  flogged  the 

rerpt  of  Francis  on  the  queen  m  1842  and  of    Bean   in 

X  same  year  would  never  have  been  perpetrated.     After 

*t  ittempt  of  Bean — who  was  a  hunchback,  really  Insane— 

;i>tian«nt  passed  a  bill  empowering  judges  to  order  whipping 

h  a  puai&hment  for  those  who  molested  the  queen;  but  some- 

srw  this  sahitary  act  was  never  enforced.    In  1850  a  half-pay 

^StxT,  named  I^te,  assaulted  the  queen  by  Striking  her  with 

1  sick,  and  crushing  her  boimet.    He  was  sentenced  to  seven 

ysm^  transportation;  but  the  judge,  Baron  Alderson,  excused 

r^  tbe  flog^ng.    In  1869  ^^  li^^h  bd,  O'Connor,  was  sentenced 

i3ei|kicen  months*  imprisonment  and  a  whipping  for  presenting 

ipstol  at  the  queen,  with  a  petition,  in  St  James's  Park;  but 

t3»  Uaae  it  was  the  queen  herself  who  privately  remitted  the 

r-7otal  pDOishment,  and  she  even  pushed  clemency  to  the 

rtih  of  sending  her  aggressor  to  Australia  at  her  own  expense. 

^  series  of  attempts  on  the  queen  was  closed  in  18S3  by 

MaJeuu  who  fired  a  pistol  at  her  majesty  as  she  was  leaving 

^  Great  Western  Railway  station  at  Windsor.    He,  like  Bean, 

vast  genuine  madman,  and  was  relegated  to  Broadmoor. 

TU  birth  of  the  princess  royal,  on  the  2i$t  of  November 
^243,  removing  the  unpopular  King  Ernest  of  Hanover  from 
a^  tbe  position  of  heir-presumptive  to  the  British  crown, 
iTte  was  a  subject  of  loud  congratulations  to  tbe  people. 
'^^  A  carious  scare  was  occasioned  ai  Bucldngham  Palace, 
^^  when  the  little  princess  was  a  fortnight  old,  by  the 
^axToy  of  a  boy  named  Jones  concealed  under  a  bed  in  tbe 
^^  onzaery.  Jones  had  a  mania  for  palace-breaking.  Three 
■sa  he  effected  a  clandestine  entry  into  the  quern's  residence^ 
*^i  tvke  he  managed  to  spend  several  days  there.  By  day  he 
-icakd  lumself  in  cupboards  or  under  fumilure,  and  by  night 
Kp^fttd  his  way  into  the  royal  kitchen  to  eat  whatever  he  could 
^  Alter  his  third  capture,  in  March  1841,  he  coolly  boasted 
'■^  be  had  Iain  under  a  sofa,  and  listened  to  a  private  con> 
'B'uiaa  between  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert.  This  third 
■A  he  was  not  punished,  but  sent  to  sea,  and  turned  out 
^  vcfl.  Tlae  incident  strengthened  Prince  Albert's  hands  in 
!^^  to  carry  out  soikdry  domestic  reforms  which  were  being 
^^y  icsiated  by  vested  interests.  The  royal  residences  and 
r^iU  used  to  be  nadcr  the  control  of  four  diflerent  officials^-* 
^  'ai  dambcfffaiB.  the  lord  steward,  the  master  of  the  horw 
iai  tbe  uwmuhsioners  of  woods  and  forests.  Baron  Stockmar, 
the  oo8]diiSMa  fostered  by  this  state  of  things,  said— 
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"  The  lord  .steward  finds  the  fuel  and  lay*  tbe  fiic:  the  ktrd 
chamberlain  UghCs  it.  The  lord  chamberiain  provides  the  lamps; 
the  lord  steward  must  clean,  trim  and  light  them.  The  inside 
churning  of  windows  belongs  to  the  lord  chamberlain'*  depart* 
ment,  out  the  outer  parts  must  be  attended  to  by  the  office  of 
woods  and  forests,  to  that  windows  remain  dirty  unless  the  two 
departments  can  come  to  an  understanding.*' 
It  took  Prince  Albert  four  years  of  firmness  and  diplomacy 
before  in  1845  ^^  ^^  *b^  ^  ^"°S  ^^  queen's  home  under 
the  efficient  control  of  a  master  of  the  household. 

At  the  general  election  of  1841  the  Whigs  returned  In  « 
minority  of  seventy-six,  and  Lord  Melbourne  was  defeated  on 
the  Address  and  resigned.  The  queen  was  affected  is  jumi 
to  tears  at  parting  with  him;  but  the  crisis  had  been  Pmt* 
fully  expected  and  prepared  for  by  confidential  com-  ■'■'■''y* 
muiucations  between  Mr  Anson  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
now  became  prime  minister  (see  LcUers  of  Queen  Victoria, 
i.  341  et  aeq.).  The  old  difficulty  as  to  the  appointments  to 
the  royal  household  was  tactfully  removed,  and  Tory  appoint- 
ments were  made,  which  were  agreeable  both  to  the  queen 
and  to  Ped.  The  only  temporary  embarrassment  was  the 
queen's  continued  private  correspondence  with  Lord  Melbourne, 
which  led  Stockmar  to  remonstrate  with  him;  but  Melbourne 
used  his  influence  sensibly;  moreover,  he  gradually  dropped 
out  of  politics,  and  the  queen  got  used  to  his  not  being  indis* 
pensable.  On  Prince  Albert's  position  the  change  had  a 
marked  effect,  for  in  the  absence  of  Melbourne  the  queen  relied 
more  particularly  on  his  advice,  and  Peel  himself  at  once  dis- 
covoed  and  recognised  the  prince's  unusual  charm  and  capacity. 
One  of  the  Tory  premier's  first  acts  was  to  propose  that  a  royal 
commission  should  be  appointed  to  consider  tbe  best  means  for 
promoting  art  and  science  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  nominated 
Prince  Albert  as  president.  The  International  Exhibition 
of  1851,  the  creation  of  the  Museum  and  Sdence  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington,  tbe  founding  of  art  schools 
and  picture  galleries  all  over  the  country,  the  spread  of  musical 
taste  and  the  fostering  of  technical  education  may  be  attri- 
buted, more  or  less  directly,  to  the  commission  of  distinguished 
men  which  began  its  lemurs  under  Prince  Albert's  auspices. 

The  queen's  second  child,  the  prince  of  Wales  (see 
Edwaso  VII.),  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  November  1841;  and 
this  event  '*  filled  the  measure  of  the  queen's  domestic  atnh  •# 
happiness,*',  as  she  said  in  her  speech  from  the  throne  ih*frimct 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1 843.  It  is  unnecessary  0/  It^afcs. 
from  tha  point  onwards  to  no  scriaiim  through  the  domestic 
history  of  the  reign,  which  is  given  in  the  article  Encush 
History.  At  this  time  there  was  much  political  unrest  at 
home,  and  serious  difficulties  abroad.  As  regards  internal 
politics,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert 
were  much  relieved  when  Peel,  who  had  come  in  as  the  leader 
of  the  Protectionist  party,  adopted  Free  Trade  and  re- 
pealed the  Com  Lawa,  for  it  dosed  a  dangerous  agitation  which 
gave  them  mudi  anxiety.  When  the  country  was  in  distress^ 
the  queen  felt  a  womanly  repugnance  for  festivities;  and  yet 
it  was  undesirable  that  the  court  should  incur  the  n*cM«« 
reproach  of  living  meaidy  to  save  money.  There  midtk^ 
was  a  conversation  between  the  queen  and  Sir  Robert  «««■"''. 
Peel  on  this  subject  in  the  eariy  days  of  the  Tory  adminis* 
tration,  and  the  queen  talked  of  reducing  her  establishment 
in  order  that  she  might  give  away  huger  sums  in  charities^ 
"I  am  afraid  the  people  would  only  say  that  your  majesty 
was  returning  them  change  for  their  pounds  in  halfpence," 
answered  Ped.  "  Your  majesty  Is  not  perhaps  aware  that  the 
most  unpopular  penon  In  the  parish  is  the  relieving  officer,  f  nd 
if  the  queen  were  to  constitute  herself  a  relieving  officer  for  all 
the  parishes  in  the  kingdom  she  would  find  her  money  go  a  very 
Little  way,  and  she  would  provoke  more  grumbUng  thjui  thankSi." 
Ped  added  that  n  sovereign  must  do  all  things  in  order,  not 
leekmg  praise  for  doing  one  particular  thing  well,  bat  striving 
to  be  an  example  in  all  respects^  even  in  dhiner-gjving. 

Meanwhile  the  year  1&4S  was  ushered  in  by  iploidid  ffttes  in 
honour  of  the  king  oi  Prussia,  who  held  the  prince  of  Wales  at 
the  font.  In  the  wring  there  was  a  fan^slras  ball  at  Buckhig* 
ham  Palace,  which  remained  memorable  owing  to  the  offence 
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which  it  gave  in  France.  Prince  Albert  was  costumed  as 
Edward  III.,  the  queen  as  Queen  Philippa,  and  all  the  gentle- 
men of  the  court  as  knights  of  Poitiersi.  The  French  chose  to 
▼ttw  this  as  an  unfriendly  demonstration,  and  there  was  some 
talk  of  getting  up  a  counter-ball  in  Paris,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
to  figure  as  William  the  Conqueror.  In  June  the  queen  took 
her  first  railway  journey,  travelling  from  Windsor  to  Paddington 
-^  on  the  Great  Western  line.    The  master  of  the  horse, 

^HM0*«  whose  business  it  was  to  provide  for  the  queen's 
'0ntnU»  ordinary  journeys  by  road,  was  much  put  out  by  this 
w  innovation.     He  marched  into  the  sution  several 

'"■'*^*  hours  before  the  start  to  inspect  the  engine,  as  he  would 
have  examined  a  steed;  but  greater  merriment  was  occasioned  by 
the  queen's  coachman,  who  insisted  that,  as  a  mdtter  of  form, 
he  ought  to  make-believe  to  drive  the  engine.  After  some 
dispute,  he  was  told  that  he  might  climb  on  to  the  pilot  engine 
which  was  to  precede  the  royal  train;  but  his  scariet  livery, 
white  gloves  and  wig  suffered  so  much  from  soot  and  sparks 
that  he  made  no  more  fuss  about  his  rights  in  after  trips.  The 
motion  of  the  train  was  found  to  be  so  pleasant  that  the  queen 
readily  trusted  herself  to  the  railway  for  a  longer  journey  a 
few  weeks  later,  when  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  Scotland. 
A  report  by  Sir  James  Clark  led  to  the  queen's  visiting 
Balmoral  in  1848,  and  to  the  purchase  of  the  Balmoral  estate  in 
1852,  and  the  queen's  diary  of  her  journeys  in  Scotland  shows 
what  constant  enjoyment  she  derived  from  her  Highland  home. 
Seven  years  before  this  the  estate  of  Osborne  had  been  pur- 
chased in  the  Isle  df  Wight,  in  order  that  the  queen  might  have 
a  home  of  her  own.  Windsor  she  considered  too  stately,  and 
the  Pavih'on  at  Brighton  too  uncomfortable.  The  first  stone 
of  Osborne  House  was  laid  in  1845,  and  the  royal  family  entered 
into  possession  in  September  1846. 

In  August  1843  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  paid  a, visit  to 
King  Lcfuis  Philippe  at  the  chiteau  d'Eu.  They  sailed  from 
^tUtOoaM  Southampton  for  Tr6port  in  a  yacht,  and,  as  it  hap- 
wM  pened  to  be  raining*  hard  when  they  embarked,  the 
ionfga  loyal  members  of  the  Southampton  Corporation  remem- 
JJTJ"^  bered  Raleigh,  and  spread  their  robes  on  the  ground 
^^  '  for  the  queen  to  walk  over.  In  1844  Louis  Philippe 
returned  the  visit  by  coming  to  Windsor.  It  was  the  first 
visit  ever  paid  by  a  king  of  France  to  a  sovereign  of  England, 
and  Louis  Philippe  was  much  pleased  at  receiving  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  He  said  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  belonged 
to  the  "  Gub  "  of  European  sovereigns  until  he  received  thi^ 
decoration.  As  the  father  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium's  con- 
sort, the  queen  was  much  interested  in  his  visit,  which  went 
off  with  great  success  and  goodwill.  The  tsar  Nicholas  had 
visited  Windsor  eariier  that  year,  in  which  also  Prince  Alfred, 
who  was  to  marry  the  tsar's  grand-daughter,  was  bom. 

In  X846  the  affair  of  the  "  Spanish  marriages "  seriously 
troubled  the  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France.  Louis  Philippe  and  Gui20t  had  planned  the  marriage 
of  the  duke  of  Montpensier  with  the  infanta  Louisa  of  Spafn, 
younger  sister  of  Queen  Isabella,  who,  it  was  thought  at  the 
time,  was  not  likely  ever  to  have  children.  The  intrigue  was 
therefore  one  for  placing  a  son  of  the  French  king  on  the 
Spanish  throne.  (See  Spain,  History.)  As  to  Queen  Victoria's 
intervention  on  this  question  and  on  others,  these  words, 
written  by  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  1875,  may  be  quoted: — 

"Although  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Constitution  have 
now  shielded  the  sovereign  from  personal  responsibility,  they  have 
left  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  direct  and  perKMial  fnfluence 
in  the  whole  work  of  government. . . .  The  sovereign  «s>«ompared 
with  her  ministers  has*  because  she  is  the  sovereign,  the  advanta^ 
of  long  experience,  wide  survey,  elevated  position  and  entire  dis- 
connexion from  the  bias  of  party.  Further^  personal  and  domestic 
Velatiom  with  the  ruling  families  abroad  give  openings  in  delicate 
eaaes  for  saying  more,  and  saying  it  at  once  more  gently  and  more 
efficaciously,  than  could  be  ventured  in  the  formal  correspondence 
and  rude  contacts  of  government.  We  know  with  how  much 
truth,  fulness  and  decision,  and  with  how  much  tact  and  delicacy. 
Che  queen,  aided  by  PriAce  Albert,  took  a  principal  part  on  bcdalf 
of  the  natioa  in  the  pKinful  question  of  the  Spanish  marriagei." 
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left  that  of  the  Uttiled  Klnfedom  unhurt.    Revoluii«os  brake 

out  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Rome,  Kapks,  Venice^ 
Munich,  Dresden  and  Budapest.  The  queen  and  Prince 
Albert  were  affected  in  many  private  ways  by  the  events  abroad. 
Panic-stricken  princes  wrote  to  them  for  political  assistance 
or  p«:uniary  ^id.  Louis  Philippe  abdicated  and  Bed  to  Eng- 
land almost  destitute,  being  smuggled  over  the  Channel  by 
the  cleverness  of  the  British  consul  at  Havre,  and  the  queen 
employed  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  her  intermediary  Xor  providing  him 
with  money  to  meet  his-  immediate  wants.  Subsequently  Clare« 
mont  was  assigned  to  the  exiled  royal  family  of  France  as  & 
residence.  During  a  few  weeks  of  1848  Prince  William  of  Prussia 
(afterwards  German  emperor)  found  an  asylum  in  England. 

In  August  1849  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert,  accompaiued 
by  the  little  princess  royal  and  the  prince  of  Waks,  paid  a  visit 
to  Ireland,  landing  at  the  Cove,  of  Cork,  which  from    |^.  ^^ 
that  day  was  renamed  Queenstown.     The  recep-    m^^ 
tion  was  enthusiastic,  and  so  was  that  at  Dublin. 
"Such  a  day  of  jubilee,"  wrote  The  Timts,  "such  a  night 
of  rejoicing,  has  never  been  beheld  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
Ireland  since  first  it  arose  on  the  banks  of  the  Liffey."    The 
queen  was  greatly  pleased  and  touched.    The  project  of  estab- 
lislung  a  royal  residence  in  Ireland  was  often  mooted  at  this 
time,  but  the  queen's  advisers  never  urged  it  with  sufficient 
warmth.    There  was  no  repugnance  to  the  idea  on  the  queen's 
part,  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  unfavourably  of  it  as  an 
"  empnrical "  plan,  and  the  question  of  expense  was  always 
mooted  as  a  serious  consideration.   There  is  no  doubt  that  tho 
absence  of  a  royal  residence  in  Ireland  was  felt  as  a  slur  upon 
the  Irish  people  in  certain  circles. 

During  these  years  the  queen's  family  was  rapidly  becoteing 
larger.  Princess  Alice  (afterwards  grand  duchess  of  Hesse) 
was  bom  on  the  25th  of  April  1843;  Prince  Alfred  (afterwards 
duke  of  Edinburgh  and  duke  of  Saxe-Cbbmg-Gotha)  on  the 
6th  of  August  1844;  Princess  Helena  (Princess  Christian) 
on  the  a  5th  of  May  1846;  Princess  Louise  (duchess  of  Arg>'U) 
on  the  x8th  of  March  1848;  and  Prince  Arthur  (duke  of  Con- 
naught)  on  the  1st  of  May  185a 

At  the  end  of  1851  an  important  event  took  place,  which  ended 
a  long-standing  grievance  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  in  Lord 
Palmcrston's  dismissal  from  the  office  of  foreign  sccre-  f^ 
tary  on  account  of  his  expressing  approval  of  Louis  qmeema^d 
Napoleon's  coup  d'itat  in  Paris.  The  circumstances  i-^rdPmh- 
are  of  extreme  interest  for  the  light  they  throw  on  "•'•*■■• 
the  queen's  estimate  of  her  constitutional  position  and  authority. 
Lord  Palroerston  had  never  been  persona  pota  at  court.  His 
Anglo-Irish  nature  was  not  sympathetic  with  the  somewhat 
formal  character  and  German  training  of  Prince  Albert;  and! 
his  views  of  ministerial  independence  were  not  at  all  in  accord 
^'th  those  of  the  queen  and  her  husband.  The  queen  had 
more  than  once  to  remind  her  foreign  secretary  that  his  d^s* 
patches  must  be  seen  by  her  before  they  were  sent  out,  and 
though  Palmerston  assented,  the  queen's  complaint  had  to  bi 
continually  repeated.  She  also  protested  to  the  prime  mInistcH 
(Lord  John  Russell)  hi  1848,  1849  and  1850,  against  variouj 
instances  in  which  Palmerston  had  expressed  his  own  persona 
opinions  in  matters  of  foreign  affairs,  without  his  despatches 
being  properly  approved  either  by  herself  or  by  the  cabinet 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  did  not  want  to  offend  his  popula 
and  headstrong  colleague,  did  his  best  to  smooth  things  over 
but  the  queen  remained  exceedingly  sore,  and  tried  hard  to  g« 
Palmerston  removed,  without  success.  On  the  lath  of  Augusi 
1850  the  queen  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  the  XoUowinj 
important  memorandum,  which  foUowed  in  its  terms  a  privat 
memorandum  drawn  up  for  her  by  Stockmar  a  few  month 
earlier  {LcUers^  ii.  282)  ^-^ 

"With  reference  to  the  conversation  about  Lord  Palmersto! 
which  the  queen  had  tnth  Lord  John  Russell  the  other  day.  ani 
Lord  Pafmerston's  disavowal  that  he  ever  intended  any  disrespee 
to  her  by-the.  various  neelecb  of  which  die  has  had  so  tcmg  and  ■ 
often  to  complain,  she  thinks  it  rifht,  in  ordw  to  avoid  .any  mi^ 
takes  for  the  future,  to  explain  what  it  'nk  sne  ^*pi^»*  Yrasn  tfa 
foreign  secretary. 
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"rThat  he  will  diarinctly  state  what  be  pcopoatt  in  A  gam 
OK,  n  Older  that  the  queea  nay  know  as  dastioctly  to  what  aha 
bigma  her  reyal  sanction. 

'zHaviw  givea  her  sanctioa  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not 
vbitni^  atteied  or  modified  by  the  minifier.  Such  an  act  she 
W.K  Kiaid  as  failing  in  sincerity  to  the  crown,  and  justly  to  be 
rftfed  by  the  eaemse  of  her  oonstitutional  rifiht  ol  ctismiaaing 
dbi  Moaier.  She  ecpecu  to  be  kept  informed  oC  what  |»mcs 
ksven  him  and  the  foreign  miaisten.  before  important  decisions 
lie  tidceB,  based  upon  that  intcffconrse;  to  receive  the  foreign 
dEipMrks  in  good  time,  and  to  have  tte  drafts  for  her  approval 
at  Icr  ia  ndBcient  time  to  make  hcrvelf  acquainted  with  their 
rmtem  before  they  must  be  sent  off.  The  queen  thinks  it  be»t 
Au  Lori  John  Ruasell  shouki  show  this  letter  to  Lord  Palracr»too." 

Lord  PafaDCTStoo  took  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  promised  to 
i'tod  10  its  difcction.  Bat  the  queen  thoroughly  disitusted 
ka,  and  in  October  1851  his  proposed  reception  of  Kossuth 
early  kd  to  a  crisis.  Then  finally  she  discovered  (December  i  j) 
c  (be  thne  of  the  e^ir^  l"  Hal,  that  he  had.  of  his  own  initiative, 
p^m  MBoraaccs  of  approval  to  Count  Walcwski,  wfiich  wore 
m  io  accord  with  the  views  of  the  cabinet  atid  with  the 
'  r^ctrality  wUch  had  been  enjoined  "  by  the  queen.  This  was  too 
r«b  even  Un  Lord  John  Russell,  and  after  a  short  and  decisive 
orcspondenoe  Lord  Palmerston  tesigned  the  seals  of  office. 

Tit  difuh  of  the  dokc  of  Wellington  in  1S52  deeply  affected 
'M  queen.  The  duke  had  acquintd  a  positkm  abote  parties, 
Ami  tt  sad  was  the  trusted  adviser  of  all  sutcsmen  and  ol  the 
coart  In  emergencies.  The  queen  sadly  needed  such 
a  counsellor,  for  Prince  Albert's  position  was  one  foil 
of  difliculty,  and  party  malignity  was  continually 
putting  wrong  constnxtions  upon  the  advice  which  he 
^^^  gave,  and  imputing  to  him  advice  which  he  did  not 
rwe.  Daring  the  Com  Law  agitation  offence  was  taken  at 
^  ktving  attended  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
^•ia  *<**^«»«"f  that  he  had  gone  down  to  overawe  the 
toe  in  favov  of  Peel's  measures.  After  Pftlmerston's  en- 
'vtA  resgnation,  there  was  a  new  and  more  absurd  hubbub. 
K  diaiaz  was  reached  when  the  difficulties  with  Rtissia  arose 
«kk  led  to  the  Ctinean  War;  the  prince  was  accused  by  the 
Pna  party  of  wanting  war,  and  by  the  war  party  of  plotting 
tnader;  and  it  came  to  be  publicly  rumoured  that  the  queen's 
'-xkad  had  been  found  conspiring  against  the  state,  and  had 
.OS  oonmitted  to  the  Tower.  Some  said  that  the  queen  had 
^  incsted  too,  and  the  prinoe  wrote  to  Stockmar:  "  Thou- 
<*^  of  people  sornmnded  the  Tower  to  fee  the  queen  and  me 
'^1  to  it."  This  gave  infinite  pain  to  the  queen,  and  at 
<Spi  ike  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  subject  Eventually, 
« 2tit  Jannary  1854,  Lord  John  Russell  took  occasion  to  deny 
*^  eaiphatiadly  that  Prince  Albert  interfered  imduly  with 
^^  affairs,  and  in  both  houses  the  statesmen  of  the  two 
«^*as  ddisefed  feeling  paaegyiics  of  the  prince,  asserting  at 
»  nae  time  his  entire  constttutional  right  to  give  ptivate 
<•"«  to  the  sovereign  on  mattect  of  state.  From  this  time 
'  *sr  be  said  tliat  Prince  Albert's  positwn  was  established  on 
*«Gme  footing.  He  had  declined  (1850)  to  accept  the  post 
i  anBaader-iuKJiief  at  the  duke  of  Wellington's  suggestion, 
^  be  always  refused  to  let  himself  be  placed  in  any  situation 
**rk  uoold  have  modified  ewer  so  dightly  his  proper  lelatioas 
*:\ the  qoeen.  The  qoeen  was  very  amdous  that  heshoold 
^9ic  the  title  of  "  King  Coosoit,"  and  that  the  crown  should 
'  jDBtly  borne  as  it  was  by  WHliam  IIL  and  if ary;  but  he 
-^  never  spoke  a  word  for  this  arrangement.  It  was  only  to 
*■*  Uie  qoeen  that  be  consented  to  talce  the  title  of  Prinoe  Con- 
'"^ 'by  tettecs  patent  of  Jane  as,  1857),  and  he  on^  did  tins  when 
<  *•  asaifiest  that  statesmen  of  all  parties  approved  the  change. 

^  Che  queen  and  iOftX  family  the  Crimean  War  time  was 
*  ^sy  basy  and  exciting  one.  Her  majesty  personally  soper- 
|W  inteikled  the  OMnmittees  of  ladies  who  oc^uiiaed 
'"^^^    relief  tar  the  wmisded,  she  helped  Florehce  Nigbtin- 

^       g^  Ol  nising  bands  of  trained  nnrses;  she  visited 

"■  crip()la|  soldfars  In  the  hospitals,  and  it  was  thtoiigh 
^  ics6l«te   complsints  of  the  utter   insufficiency   of   the 

that  Netley  Hospital  was  butlt.    The 


distribution  of  medals  to  the  soldiers  and  the  institution  of 
the  Victoria  Cross  (February  1857)  as  a  reward  for  individual 
instances  of  merit  and  valour  must  also  be  noted  among  the 
incidents  which  occupied  the  queen's  time  and  thoughts.  In 
1855  the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  French  visited  the  queen 
at  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  same  year  her  majesty  and  the  prince 
consort  paid  a  visit  to  Paris. 

The  queen's  family  life  was  most  happy.  At  Balmoral  and 
Windsor  the  court  lived  in  virtual  privacy,  and  the  queen  and 
the  prince  consort  saw  much  of  their  children.  Count- 
less  entries  uk  the  queen's  diaries  testify  to  the  anxious 
affection  with  which  the  progress  of  each  little  member  ^'f|f' 
of  the  household  was  watched.  Two  more  children  *'^* 
hod  been  bom  to  the  royal  pair,  Prinoe  Leopold  (duke  of  Albany) 
on  the  7th  of  April  1853,  and  on  the  i4tb  of  April  1857  their  Last 
child,  the  princess  Beatrice  (Princess  Henry  of  Batlenbetg), 
bringing  the  royal  family  up  to  nine — four  sons  and  five 
daughters.  Less  than  a  year  after  Prwccss  Beatrice's  birth 
the  pruicess  royal  was  married  to  Prince  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  afterwards  the  emperor  FrcdcricL  The  next  marriage 
after  the  princess  royal's  was  that  of  the  princess  Alice  to 
Prince  Louis  (afterwards  grand  duke)  of  Hcsse-Dormstadt  in 
1862.  In  1863  the  prince  of  Wales  married  the  princess  Alex- 
andra of  Denmark.  In  1866  the  princess  Helena  became  the 
wife  of  Prince  Christian  of  Schlcswig-Holstein.  In  1871  the 
princess  Louise  was  wedded  to  the  marquis  of  Lome,  eldest  son 
of  the  duke  of  Argyll.  In  /874  Prince  Alfred,  duke  of  Edint 
burgh,  married  Princess  Marie  Alexandtovna,  only  daughter  of 
the  tsar  Alexander  11.  The  duke  of  Connaught  married  in 
1879  the  princess  Louise  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  the  soldier- 
prince  Fredcrkk  Charles.  In  1882  Prmce  Leopold,  duke  of 
Albany,  wedded  the  princess  Helen  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont. 
Finally  came  the  marriage  of  Princess  Beatrice  in  r885  with 
Prince  Henry  of  Baltenberg. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  coming  of  age  of  the  queen's  sons  and 
the  marriages  of  her  daughters  parliament  made  provision. 
The  prince  of  Wales,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
of  C6rawall,  had  £40,000  a  year,  the  princess  £10,000,  and  an 
additkM  of  £36,000  a  year  for  their  cbildren  was  granted  by 
parliament  in  1889.  The  princess  royal  rcodved  a  dowry  liif 
£40,000  and  £8000  a  year  for  Kfe,  the  yoimger  claughtcxs  £30,000 
and  £6000  a  year  each.  The  dukes  of  Edinburgh,  (jonnaaght 
and  AA>any  were  each  voted  an  income  of  £[$^000,  and  £10,000 
on  marryingi 

The  dispute  with  the  United  States  concerning  the  "  Trent" 
affair  of  i86r  will  always  be  memorable  for  the  part  played  in 
its  settlement  by  the  queen  and  the  prince  consort.  fi» 
In  i86t  the  accession  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  presi-  Ammtem 
dency  of  the  United  States  of  America  caused  the  CMfirw; 
Southern  States  of  the  Union  to  revolt,  and  the  war  began. 
During  November  the  British  West  India  steamer  **  Tkeaft  "  was 
boarded  by  a  vessel  of  the  Federal  Navy,  the  "  San  Jacinto,"  and 
Messrs  SUdell  and  Mason,  oommissioneis  for  the  Confederate 
States,  who  were  00  their  way  to  EagUnd,  were  seised.  The 
British  government  were  on  the  point  of  d<muuiding  reparation 
for  this  act  in  a  peremptory  manner  which  could  hardly  have 
meant  anything  but  war,  but  Prince  Albert  insisted  on  revising 
Lord  RuneU's  despatch  in  a  way  which  gave  the  American 
government  an  opportunity  to  concede  the  surrender  of  the 
prisoners  withont  humiliation.  The  memorandum  from  the 
queen  on  this  point  was  the  prince  consort's  last  poHtical  dralt. 

The  year  1861  was  the  saddest  in  the  queen's  life.  On  16th 
March,  her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Kent,  died,  and  on  14th 
December,  while  the  dispute  with  America  about  the 
**  Trent  '*  affair  was  yet  unsettled,  the  prince  consort 
breathed  his  bst  at  Windsor.  His  death  left  a  void 
in  the  queen's  lifie  which  nothing  could  ever  filL  She  built  at 
Frogmore  a  magnificent  mausoleum  where  she  might  be  buried 
with  him. 

Never  ij^ain  daring  her  reign  did  the  queen  live  in  London, 
and  Backingham  Palace  was  only  used  for  occasional  visits  of  *» 
few  days.    . 
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At  the  time  of  the  prince  consort's  death  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  in  his  twenty-fiist  year.  He  had  spent  several  terms  at 
fl0fft^t  each  of  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
miUM  and  he  had  already  travelled  much,  having  visited 
'  most  of  Europe,  Egypt  and  the  United  States. 
His  marriage  was  solemnized  at  Windsor  on  the  toth  of 
March  1863.  The  queen  witnessed  the  wedding  from  the  private 
pew  or  box  of  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  but  she  wore  the  deep 
mourmng  which  she  was  never  wholly  to  put  off  to  the  end  of 
her  Kfe,  and  she  took  no  part  in  the  festivities  of  the  wedding. 

In  foreign  imperial  affairs,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  serious 
parliamentary  difficulties,  the  queen's  dynastic  influence  abroad 
and  her  position  as  above  party  at  home,  together  with  the 
respect  due  to  her  character,  good  sense  and  experience,  still 
remained  a  powerful  element  in  the  British  polity,  as  was  shown 
Awtint-  OA  more  than  one  occasion.  In  1866  the  Austro- 
PnoMiam  Prussian  War  broke  out,  and  many  idiort-stg^tcd  people 
^^'^  were  tempted  to  side  with  France  when,  in  1867, 
Napoleon  III.  sought  to  obtain  a  "  moral  compensation  "  by 
laying  a  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  A  conference  met 
In  London,  and  the  difficulty  was  settled  by  neutralizing  the 
duchy  and  ordering  the  evacuation  of  the  Prussian  troops 
who  kept  garrison  there.  But  tha  solution,  which  averted  an 
imminent  war,  was  only  arrived  at  through  Queen  Victoria's 
personal  intercession.    In  the  words  of  a  French  writer — 

""The  Qtwen  wrote  both  to  th^  king  of  Prusda  and  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon.  Her  letter  to  the  emperor,  pervaded  with 
Ike  leligious  and  alrooat  mystic  lentiraeiits  which  piedominate  in 
the  queen's  mind,  particulariy  since  the  death  of  Prince  Albert, 
teems  to  have  roaoe  a  deep  impression  on  the  Bovereign  who, 
amid  the  struggles  of  politics,  had  never  tompletdy  repudiated  the 
philanthropic  theories  of  his  youth,  and  who.  on  the  tattleficld  ut 
Sotferino,  covoed  with  the  dead  and  wovnded,  was  seised  with  an 
unspeakable  honw  of  war." 

Moreover,  Disraeli's  two  premieiships  (1868,  1874-80)  did 
a  good  deal  to  give  new  encouragement  to  a  right  idea  oif  the 
tHuntg  constitutional  function  of  the  crown.  Disraeli  thought 
mm4  that  the  queen  ought  to  be  a  power  is  the  state.   His 

notion  of  duty — at  once  a  lo^  and  chivalrous  one- 
was  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  qtieen  the  best 
of  his  advice,  but  that  the  final  decision  in  any  course 'lay 
with  her,  and  that  once  she  had  deddcd,  he  was  bound,  what^ 
ever  ni^iit  be  his  own  opinion,  to  stand  up  for  her  decbion  in 
^bfa'c.  The  queen,  not  unnaturally,  came  to  trust  IMsneli 
implicitly,  and  she  frequently  showed  her  friendship  for  him. 
At  his  death  she  paid  an  exceptional  tribute  to  his  "dear 
and  honoured  memory"  from  his  "grateful  and  affectionate 
sovereign  and  friend.''  To  something  like  this  position  l^ord 
Salisbwy  after  1886  succeeded.  A  somewhat  different  con- 
ception of  the  sovereign's  functions  was  that  of  Disraeli's 
great  rival,  Gladstone,  who,  though  his  respect  for  the  person 
and  office  of  the  sovereign  was  unbounded,  not  only  expected 
ail  people,  tlfe  queen  included,  to  agree  with  him  when  he 
dmnged  his  mind,  but  to  become  suddenly  enthusiastic  about 
his  new  ideas.  The  queen  consequently  never  felt  safe  with  him. 
Nor  did  she  like  hn  manner— he  spoke  to  her  (she  is  believed  to 
have  said)  as  if  she  were  a  public  meeting-  The  queen  was 
opposed  to  the  Disestablishment  U  the  Irish  Church  (1869)— 
the  question  which  brought  Gladstone  to  be  premier— and 
though  she  yielded  with  good  grace,  Gladstone  was  fretful 
and  astonished  because  she  wimid  noi  pcctcad  to  give  a 
hearty  assent  to  the  measure.  Thrau^  her  seqetary,  General 
Grey,  the  queen  pointed  out  that  she  had  not  concealrd  bom 
Gladstone  "  how  dccpfy  she  deplored  "  his  hanring  fdt  himadf 
under  the  neosssty  ni  raising  the  question,  and  how  appre> 
hcnsivte  she  was  of  the  possible  canaequcnoes  of  the  measure;, 
but,  when  a  general  de^ion  had  prooounoed  on  the  principle, 
when  die  bill  had  been  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons 
by  unvaryog  majorities,  she  did  not  see  vhat  good  cnnld  be 
gained  by  rejecting  it  in  the  Lords.  Later,  when  through  the 
ahUful  dipionacy  of  the  primate  the  Loids  had  passed  the  second 
nntttng  by  a  smaH  but  sufficient  majority  (179  to  146),  and  after 
amewinicats  had  been  adopted,  the  queen  herself 


"  The  queen  ...  is  very  sensible  of  the  prudence  and.  at  the 
same  time,  the  anxiety  (or  the  wdfare  of  the  Irish  Estabttsbment 
which  the  aichbbhop  has  manifested  during  the  ooune  of  the 
debates,  and  she  will  be  very  glad  if  the  amoidmcnu  which  have 
been  adopted  at  Ms  suggestion  lead  to  a  settlement  ef  the  aoe^ 
tion ,-  but  to  effect  thb,  concessions,  the  queen  believes,  will  hsvs 
to  be  made  on  beik  skies.  The  queen  must  say  that  she  cannol 
view  without  alarm  possible  consequences  of  another  year  of  f^ia* 
tion  on  the  Irish  Church,  and  she  would  a^  the  archbishop  seriouily 
to  consider,  in  case  the  coooeasions  to  which  the  fovernmeat  may 
agree  should  not  go  so  far  as  be  may  himself  wish,  whether  the 
postponement  of  the  settlement  for  another  year  may  not  be  likely 
to  result  in  worse  rather  than  in  better  terms  for  the  Church.  The 
queen  trusts,  theiefore.  that  the  archbishop  will  himself  oonsider, 
and,  as  far  as  he  can.  endeavour  to  induce  the  othos  to  ooosid^. 
any  concessions  that  may_  be  offered  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  most  condliatory  spirit." 

The  correspondence  of  which  this  letter  forms  a  part  is  one  of 
the  few  published  witnesses  to  the  queen's  careful  and  acti\'e 
interest  in  home  politics  during  the  latter  half  of  her  reign; 
but  it  is  enough  to  prove  how  wise,  bow  moderate  and  how 
steeped  in  the  s|rfrit  of  the  Constitution  she  was.  Another 
instance  is  that  of  the  Cotmty  Franchise  and  Redistributira 
Bills  of  i384-{l5.  There,  again,  a  conflict  between  the  two 
houses  was  imminent,  and  the  qtteen's  wish  for  a  settlement  had 
considerable  weight  in  bringing  about  the  curious  but  effective 
conference  of  the  two  parties,  of  which  the  first  suggestion,  it 
is  bdieved,  was  due  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

In  1876  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  for  conferring  00 
the  queen  the  title  of  "  Empress  of  India."  It  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  Disradi  was  accused  of  ministering  ^^ 
simply  to  a  whim  of  the  sovereign,  whereas,  in  fact, 
the  tide  was  intended  to  impress  the  idea  ci  British 
suzerainty  forcibly  upon  the  minds  of  the  luuive  princes,  and 
tipon  the  population  of  Hindustan.  The  prince  of  Wales's  voyage 
to  India  in  the  winter  of  1875-76  had  brought  the  hear  to  the  1 
throne  into  personal  relationship  with  the  great  Indian  vasssls 
of  the  British  crown,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  further  demonstnr  \ 
tion  of  the  queen's  interest  in  her  msgnifioenl  ilepeiidency 
would  confirm  their  loyalty. 

The  queen's  private  Ufe  duriqg  the  decade  1870-80  ms  one  of 
quiet,  broken  only  by  one  great  sorrow  when  the  Princess  Alice 
died  in  1878.  In  1867  her  majesty  had  started  in  author* 
ship  by  publishing  Tkc  Early  Days  tf  HU  Frim€      ^^ 
ConscH,  compiled  by  General  Grey;  in  iSfk^  she  0ivn 
to  the  worid  her  interesting  and  simply  written  diary  entitled  1 
Leaser  from  lAe  Joamal  tf  eir  lift  in  the  HigkUrnds,  and  in 
1874  appeared  the  first  vohnse  of  Tkt  Lift  ami  LcBers  of  Ikt  , 
Friiut  Consort  (and  voL  in  1880),  edited  hy  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  1 
A  second  instalment  of  the  Uighbnd  jouma)  appeared  in  1 
1885.    These  literary  occupations  solaced  the  hours  o<  a  life , 
which  waa  mostly  spent  in  privacy.  A  few  tripa  to  the  Continent, , 
in  which  the  queen  was  always  accompanied  by  her  youngest 
cfaittgfater,  the  Princess  Beatiioe,  farought  a  Httle  variety  into 
the  home-life,  and  aided  mpch  in  beeping  up  the  good  health  1 
which  the  queen  enjoyed  almost  uninlerTuptcdly.    So  far  as 
public  ceremonies  were  concerned,  the  prince  and  pdaoess  of 
Wales  were  now  ooming  forward  more  and  more  to  represent 
the  royal  family.     People  noticed  meanwhile  that  the  queen 
had  taken  a  great  affection  for  her  Scottish  man-sovasit,  John 
Brown,  Vho  had  been  in  her  service  since  1849;  she  mnde  him 
her  oonstsnt  prnonal  attendant,  and  looked  on  him  aaore  as 
a  friend  than  na  servant.   When  he  died  in  1883  the  queen's 
grief  was  intense. 

FVom  rSSo  oawards  Irdand  almost  monopoliaed  the  field 
of  domestic  poKtacs.  The  queen  was  privately  opposed  tn 
Gbdstone's  Hon*  Rule  policy;  hut  she  ohnerved  in.  public 
a  constitutional  reticence  on  the  subject.  In  the  year,  however, 
of  the  Crimes  Act  1807,  an  event  took  pfaue  which  was  of  more 
intimsfr  person^  concern  to  the  queen,  and  ol  more  attractive 
import  to  the  country  and  the  empire  at  large;  June 
soth  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  o£  her  accesaaon  to 
the  throne,  and  on  the  foOowing  day,  for  the  second 
time  In  En^lsh  histoiy,  a  great  Jubike  rrlrhration  "^ias  hdd 
to  cowmrmoritr  so  happy  an  evruL '  Tim  country  tliresi 
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into  the  cdebntion  with  unchecked  enthusiasm;  lange 
Sana  <d  money  were  everywhere  subscribed:  in  every  diy, 
lowtt  aid  vUhge  something  was  cione  both  in  the  wsy  of 
rrjoidag  and  in  the  way  of  establishing  some  permanent 
BeDodil  of  the  event.  In  London  the  day  itself  was  kept  by 
s  sokno  service  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  which  the  queen 
vent  io  state,  surrounded  by  the  most  brilliant,  royal,  and 
pnncelx  escort  that  had  ever  accompanied  a  British  sovereign, 
ud  dcexed  on  her  way  by  the  applause  of  hundredsof  thousands 
of  bmnbjectSb  The  queen  had  already  paid  a  memorable  visit 
to  the  East  End,  when  she  opened  the  People's  Palace  on  the 
uUi  of  May.  On  the  and  of  July  she  reviewed  at  Buckingham 
Palace  some  28,000  volunteers  of  London  and  the  home  counties. 
Ob  tlie4t]i  of  July  she  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Imperial 
lastitiite,  the  bu^ng  at  Kensington  to  which,  at  the  instance 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  it  had  been  determined  to  devote  the 
hife  saoa  of  money  collected  as  a  Jubilee  offering,  and  which 
ns opened  by  the  queen  in  1893.  On  the  9th  of  July  the 
qaeen  itvicwed  60.000  men  at  Aldershot;  and,  last  and  chief 
«f  id.  on  the  a^rd  of  July,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  days  of 
«  bnlliaat  summer,  she  reviewed  the  fleet  at  Spithead. 

The  year  1888  witnessed  two  events  which  greatly  affected 
^iropeaa  hislory:  and  in  a  minor,  though  still  marked,  degree 
rte^Hc*  the  life  of  the  English  court.  On  the  glh  of  March 
the  emperor  William  L  died  at  Berlin  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  emperor  Frederick  III., 
itpnied  with  iptoa}  affection  in  England  as  the  husband 
«<  ihe  princess  royal.  But  at  the  time  he  was  suffering 
fnuD  a  malignant  iltseaae  of  the  throat,  and  he  died  on  the 
i?h  of  June,  being  sncceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  emperor 
WaUam  U.,  the  grandson  of  the  queen.  Meanwhile  Queen 
V'ktoria  spent  some  weeks  at  Florence  at  the  Villa  Pahnieri, 
tad  returned  bome  by  Darmstadt  and  Berlin.  In  spite  of  the 
iacB  of  the  emperor  Fredeikk  a  certain  number  of  court 
ksivities  were  held  in  her  honour,  and  die  had  long  con- 
versations with  Prinoe  Bismarck,  who  was  deeply  impressed 
^  her  majesty's  perwnality.  Just  before,  the  prince,  who 
«u  still  chancellor,  had  taken  a  very  strong  line  with  vegard  to 
A  reyaJ  marriac^  in  which  the  queen  was  keeidy  interested-^ 
tie  proposal  that  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  lately  ruler 
d  Bulfaria,  and  brother  of  ikc  queen's  son-in4aw,  Prince  Henry, 
Aoald  nyjry  Princess  Victoria,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
capesor  Frederick.  Prince  Bismarck,  who  had  been  anti- 
BattcnheTg  fram  the.  beginning,  vehemently  opposed  this  mar- 
laft,  on  the  ground  that  for  reasons  of  state  policy  it  would 
mtr  do  for  a  daughter  of  the  German  emperor  to  marry 
»  priaoe  who  was  personally  disliked  by  the  tsar  This  affair 
oiaBd  BO  Utile  agitation  in  royal  circles,  but  in  the  end  state 
Raaas  were  allowed  to  prevail  and  the  chancellor  had  his 

The  qaeen  had  hone  so  well  the  fatigue  of  the  Jubilee  that 
^nag  Che  soccceding  years  she  was  encouraged  to  make  some- 
what more  frequent  appearances  among  her  subjects. 
In  May  1888  she  attended  a  performance  of  Sir  Arthur 
Viibvan's  CMe»  Ltgrnd  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  in  August  she 
>>ucd  Glasgow  to  open  the  magnificent  new  municipal  buildings, 
^ntaaing  for  a  couple  of  nights  at  Blythswood,  the  seat  of 
is  Archifanld  CampbeU.  Early  in  1889  she  received  at  Windsor 
t  VccbI  embassy,  which  was  the  banning  of  a  memorable 
c^ier  of  Enslidi  history:  two  MaAabele  chiefs  were  sent 
^  King  Lobensula  to  present  his  lespccls  to  the  *'  great  White 
(^eea,"  as  to  whose  very  eaistenoe,  it  was  said,  he  had  up 
^  tkat  time  been  sccpticaL  Soon  altcrwards  her  majesty 
*QK  to  Biarrits,  and  the  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  a 
*v  wUcfa  she  paid  to  the  queea^regcnt  of  Spain  at  San  Sebas- 
<>■,  the  only  visit  that  an  English  teiigning  sovereign  had  ever 
Kad  to  the  Pleninsula. 

He  lelations  between  the  court  and  the  country  formed 
^oa  in  i88q  for  a  somewhat  sharp  discussion  in  parliament 
oi  is  ihe  preaa.  A  royal  message  was  brought  by  Mr  W.  H. 
^■ilft  00  the  2nd  of  July,  expressing,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
to  provide  for  Prinoe  Albert  Viaor  of  Wales,  and, 


on  the  other,  informing  the  house  of  the  intended  marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Wales's  daughter,  the  Princess  Louise,  to  the 
earl  (afterwards  duke)  of  File.    On  the  proposal  of 
Mr  Smith,  seconded  by  Gladstone,  a  select  committee  ^^atary 
was  appointed  to  consider  these  messages  and  to^mirfo 
report  to  the  house  as  to  the  existing  practice  and  as  tb0prtac9 
to  the  principles  to  be  adopted  for  the  future.    The  %^l^' 
evidence  laid  before  the  committee  explained  to  the 
country  for  the' first  time  the  actiuil  state  of  the  royal  income, 
and  on  the  proposal  of  Gladstone,  amending  the  proposal  of 
the  government,  it  was  proposed  to  grant  a  fixed  additioo  of 
1^36,000  per  annum  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  out  of  which  he 
should  be  expected  to  provide  for  his  children  without  further 
application  to  the  country.    Effect  was  given  to  this  proposal 
in  a  biU  called  "  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Children's  BiU,"  which 
was  carried  in  spite  of  the  persstent  opposition  of  a  small  group 
of  Radicals. 

In  the  q>ring  of  1890  the  queen  visited  Aix-les-Bains  in  the 
hope  that  the  waters  of  that  health  resort  might  alleviate 
the  rhetunatism  from  which  she  was  now  frequently  .. 

suffering.  Sberetumedasusualby  way  of  Darmstadt, 
and  shortly  after  her  arrival  at  Windsor  paid  a  visit  to  Baron 
Ferdinand  Rothschild  at  Waddesdon  Manor.  In  February 
she  launched  the  battleship **  Royal  Sovereign  "  at  Portsmouth; 
a  week  later  she  visited  the  Horse  Show  at  Islington.  Her 
annual  spring  visit  to  the  South  was  this  year  paid  to  the  little 
town  of  Grassc. 

At  the  beginning  of  1893  a  heavy  bk>w  fell  upon  the  queen 
in  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  eMest  son  Albert  Victor, 
duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale.    He  had  never  been  /fg^fj^ 
of  a  robust  constitution,  and  after  a  little  more  than  •#<*• 
a  week's  illness  from  pneumonia  following  influenza,  ^*»a^ 
he  died  at  Sandringham.    The  pathos  of  his  death  ^iiaweca 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  only  a  short  time  before  it  had 
been  announced  that  the  prince  was  about  to  marry  his  second 
oousm.  Princess  May,  daughter  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Teck. 

The  death  of  the  young  prince  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
country,  and  caused  the  royal  family  to  spend  the  year  in 
such  retirement  as  was  possible.  The  queen  this  year  paid  a 
visit  to  Costcbelle,  and  stayed  there  for  some  quiet  weeks. 
In  1893  the  country,  on  the  expiration  of  the  rojral  mourning, 
began  to  take  a  tnore  than  usual  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
royal  family.  On  the  19th  of  February  the  queen 
left  home  for  a  visit  to  Florence,  and  spent  it 
in  the  Villa  PdniJeri.  She  was  able  to  display  remarkable 
energy  in  visiting  the  sights  of  the  city,  and  even  went  as 
far  ^eld  as  San  Glmignano;  and  her  visit  had  a  notable 
effect  in  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Italian  people.  On  rSth  April 
she  arrived  home,  and  a  few  days  later  the  prince  of  Wales's, 
second  son,  George,  duke  of  York  (see  Gkoice  V.),  who  by  his 
brother's  death  had  been  left  in  the  direct  h'ne  of  succession  to 
the  throne,  was  betrothed  to  the  Prinoess  May,  the  marriage 
being  celebrated  on  6th  July  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St  James's 
PaUcc. 

In  1894  the  queen  stayed  for  some  weeks  at  Florence,  and 
on  her  return  she  stopped  at  Coburg  to  witness  the  marriage 
between  two  of  her  grandchildren,  the  grand  duke  ^^ 

of  Hesse  and  the  Princess  Victoria  Melita  of  Coburg.  ^^ 

On  the  next  day  the  emperor  William  officially  announced 
the  betrothal  of  the  Cesarevitch  (afterwards  the  tsar  Nicholas  II.) 
to  the  princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  a  granddaughter  whom 
the  queen  had  always  regarded  with  special  affection.  After 
a  few  weeks  in  London  the  queen  went  northwards  and  slopped 
at  Manchester,  where  she  opened  the  Ship  Canal.  Two  days 
afterwards  she  celebrated  her  seventy-fifth  birthday  in  quiet 
at  Balmoral.  A  month  later  (June  23)  tocA  place  the  birth 
of  a  son  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the  child  receiving 
the  thoroughly  English  name  of  Edward. 

In  189s  the  qtiecn  lost  her  faithful  and  most  efficient  private 
secretary.  General  Sir  Henry  Ponaonby,  who  for  many  years 
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liad  helped  her  ia  the  management  of  her  most  pnvmte  affairs 
and  had  acted  as  an  intermediary  between  her  and  her  ministers 
Qgg^^  ^  with  singular  ability  and  success.  H»  successor  was 
Pwtatm  Sir  Arthur  Bigge.  The  following  year,  1896,  was 
tuuryni  marked  by  a  loss  which  touched  the  queen  even  more 
2*'^'*  nearly  uid  more  personally.  At  his  own  urgent 
'''  request  Prince  Henry  of  Battcnbeig,  the  queen's 
son-in-IaWy  was  permitted  to  join  the  Ashanli  expedition,  and 
early  in  January  the  prince  was  struck  down  with  fevrr.  He 
was  brought  to  the  coast  and  put  on  board  her  majesiy's  ship 
"  Bbnde/*  where,  on  the  20th,  he  died. 

In  September  1896  the  queen's  reign  had  reached  a  point 
at  whicii  it  exceeded  in  length  that  of  any  other  English 
Tib*  sovereign;  but  by  her  special    request    all    public 

Diamom4  celebrations  of  the  fact  were  deferred  until  the  foUow- 
jubikm,  JQg  June,  which  marked  the  comi^etion  of  sixty 
years  from  her  accession.  As  the  time  drew  on  it  was 
obvious  that  the  celebrations  of  this  Diamond  Jubilee,  as 
it  was  popularly  called,  would  exceed  in  magnificence  those 
of  the  Jubilee  of  1887.  Mr  Chamberlain,  the  seoetary  for  the 
colonics,  induced  his  colleagues  to  seize  tho  opportunity  of 
making  the  jubilee  a  festival  of  the  British  empire.  Accordingly, 
the  prime  ministers  of  all  the  sclf-govcmbg  colonies,  with 
their  families,  were  invited  to  come  to  London  as  the  guests 
of  the  country  to  take  part  in  the  Jubilee  procession;  and 
drafts  of  the  troops  from  every  British  colony  and  dependency 
were  brought  home  for  the  same  purpose.  The  procession 
was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  unique.  Here  was  a 
display,  not  only  of  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Irishmen,  Welsh- 
men, but  of  Mounted  Rifles  from  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  from  the  Cape  and  from  Natal,  and  from  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Here  were  Hausas  from  the  Niger  and  the  Gold 
Coast,  coloured  men  from  the  West  India  regiments,  zaptlehs 
from  Cyprus,  Chinamen  from  Hong  Kong,  and  Dyaks — now 
civilised  into  military  police — ^from  British  North  Borneo. 
Here,  most  brilliant  sight  of  all,  were  the  Imperial  Service  troops 
sent  by  the  ruitive  princes  of  India;  while  the  detachments 
of  Sikhs  who  marched  earlier  in  the  procession  received  their 
fiill  meed  of  admiration  and  applause.  Altogether  the  queen 
was  in  her  carriage  for  more  than  four  hours,  in  itself  an 
extraordinary  physical  feat  for  a  woman  of  seventy-eight. 
Her  own  feelings  were  shown  by  the  simple  but  significant 
message  she  sent  to  her  people  throughout  the  world:  "  From 
my  heart  I  thank  my  beloved  people.  May  God  bless  them." 
The  illuminations  in  London  and  the  great  provincial  towns 
were  magnificent,  and  all  the  hills  from  Ben  Nevis  to  the  South 
Downs  were  crowned  with  bonfires.  The  queen  herself  held 
a  great  review  at  Aldershot;  but  a  much  more  significant 
display  was  the  review  by  the  prince  of  Wales  of  the  fleet 
at  Spithead  on  Saturday,  the  36th  of  June.  No  less  than  165 
vessels  of  all  classes  were  drawn  up  in  four  lines,  extending 
altogether  to  a  length  of  30  m. 

The  two  years  that  followed  the  Diamond  Jubilee  were,  as 
regards  the  queen,  comparatively  uneventful.  Her  health 
remained  good,  and  her  visit  to  Ciroiez  in  the  spring  of  1898 
was  as  enjoyable  and  as  beneficial  as  before.  In  May  i8qo, 
after  another  visit  to  the  Riviera,  the  queen  performed  what 
proved  to  be  her  last  ceremonial  function  in  London:  she 
proceeded  in  "  semi-slate  "  to  South  Kensington,  and  Uid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  completing  the  Museum 
—henceforth  to  be  called  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum — 
which  had  been  planned  more  than  forty  years  before  by  the 
prince  consort. 

Griefs  and  anxieties  encompassed  the  queen  during  the  last 
year  of  her  life.«  But  if  the  South  African  War  proved  more 
7^  serious  than  had  been  anticipated,  it  did  more  to 

«v*M'«  weld  the  empire  together  than  yean  of  peaceful 
Mf/r*«r.  progress  might  have  accomplished.  The  queen's 
frequent  messages  of  thanks  and  greeting  to  her  colonies 
and  to  the  troops  sent  by  them,  and  her  reception  of 
the  latter  at  Windsor,  gave  evidence  of  the  heartfelt  joy 
with  which  she  saw  the  sons  of  the  empire  giving  their  lives 


for  the  defence  of  its  integrity;  and  the  satisfaction  which 
she  showed  in  the  Federation  of  the  Australian  colonies  was 
no  less  keen.  The  reverses  of  the  first  part  of  the  Boer  cam- 
paign, together  with  the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  officers  and 
soldiers,  caused  no  small  part  of  that  "  great  strain  "  of  which 
the  Ceurl  Circuiar  spoke  in  the  ominous  words  which  first 
told  the  country  that  she  was  seriously  ill.  But  the  queen 
faced  the  new  situation  with  her  usual  courage,  devotion  and 
strength  of  will.  She  reviewed  the  departing  regtmeivts;  she 
entertained  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Windsor  soldiers  who 
had  gone  to  the  war;  sho  showed  by  frequent  messages  her 
watchful  interest  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  and  in  the 
efforts  which  were  being  nuule  throughout  the  whole  empire; 
and  her  Christmas  gift  of  a  box  of  chocolate  to  every  addier  in 
South  Africa  was  a  touching  proof  of  iier  sympathy  and  inlemt. 
She  Tclinquishcd  her  annual  holiday  on  the  Riviera,  feeling 
that  at  such  a  time  she  ought  not  to  leave  her  country.  Entirely 
on  her  own  initiative,  and  moved  by  admiration  for  the  fine 
achievements  of  "  her  brave  Irish  '*  during  the  war,  the  queen 
announced  her  intention  of  paying  a  long  visit  to  publin;  and 
there,  accordingly,  she  went  for  the  month  of  April  1900, 
staying  in  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  receiving  many  of  the  leaders 
of  Irish  society,  inspecting  some  50,000  school  children  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  taking  many  a  drive  amid  the  charming 
scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  She  went  even  further 
than  this  attempt  to  conciliate  Irish  fcdlng,  and  to  show  her 
recognition  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Irish  soldiers  she  Issued  an 
order  for  them  to  wear  the  shamrock  on  St  Patrick's  Day,  and 
for  a  new  regiment  of  Irish  Guards  to  be  constituted. 

In  the  previous  November  the  quern  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving,  on  a  private  visit,  her  grandson,  the  German  Em- 
peror, who  came  accompanied  by  the  empress  and  by  two  of 
their  sons.  This  visit  cheered  the  queen,  and  the  successes  of 
the  army  which  foUowed  the  arrival  of  Lord  Roberts  in  Africa 
occasioned  great  joy  to  her,  as  she  testified  by  many  published 
messages.  But  independently  of  the  public  anxieties  of  the 
war,  and  of  those  aroused  by  the  violeifit  and  unexpected  out- 
break of  fanaticism  in  China,  the  year  brought  deep  private 
griefs  to  the  queen.  In  1899  her  grandson,  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Coburg,  had  succumbed  to  phthisis,  and  in  1900  his  father, 
the  duke  of  Coburg,  the  queen's  second  son,  previously  known 
as  the  duke  of  Edinburgh,  also  died  (July  30).  Then  Prince 
Christian  Victor,  the  queen's  grandson,  fell  a  victim  to  enteric 
fever  at  Pretoria;  and  during  the  autumn  it  came  to  be  known 
that  the  empress  Frederick,  the  queen's  eldest  daughter,  was 
very  seriously  ill.  Moreover,  just  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  loss 
which  greatly  bhocked  and  grieved  the  queen  was  experienced 
in  the  sudden  death,  at  Windsor  Castle,  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Churchill,  one  of  her  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends.  These 
losses  told  upon  the  queen  at  her  advanced  age.  Throughout 
her  life  she  had  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and  even  in  the  last 
few  years  the  only  marks  of  age  were  rheumatic  stiffness  of  the 
joints,  which  prevented  walking,  aiKl  a  diminished  power  of 
eyesight.  In  the  autumn  of  1900,  however,  her  health  began 
definitely  to  fail,  and  though  arrangements  were  made  D*atk 
for  another  holiday  in  the  South,  it  was  plain  that  her  •#<*• 
strength  was  seriously  affected.  Still  she  continued  •■■•* 
the  ordinary  routine  of  her  duties  and  occupations.  Before 
Christmas  she  made  ho-  usual  journey  to  Osborne,  and  there 
on  the  and  of  January  she  received  Lord  Roberts  on  his  return 
from  South  Africa  and  handed  to  him  the  insignia  of  the  Garter. 
A  fortnight  later  she  commanded  a  second  visit  from  the  field- 
marshal;  she  continued  to  transact  business,  and  until  a  week 
before  her  death  she  still  took  her  daily  drive.  A  sudden  loss 
of  power  then  supervened,  and  on  Friday  evening,  the  i8th  of 
January,  the  CffwrfCirciJar  published  an  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  her  illness.  On  Tuesday,  the  32nd  of  January  190X, 
she  died. 

Queen  Victoria  was  a  ruler  of  a  new  type.  MThenshe  ascraded 
the  throne  the  popular  faith  In  kings  and  queens  was  on  the 
decline.  She  revived  that  faith;  she  consolidated  her  throne; 
she  not  only  captivated  the  affections  of  the  multitude,  but 
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Mb  tot  wtpttt  Of  twwHgi^tfwt  neRf  end  sS  tius  wbc  scnicvcd 
^  artkids  wkkk  to  hoc  pcedeccMon  would  have  Mcmed  im- 
pnctkabb— metbods  wbidi  it  required  no  less  shxewdnos  lo^ 
ixDver  thsB  force  ci  dwracter  and  honesty  of  heart  to  adopt 
ftadfiatjy.  Whilst  all  who  approached  the  queen  bote  witness 
to  hec  ondmir  and  reasonableness  in  relation  to  her  ministerB, 
lil  likemse  prodairoed  how  anxiously  she  considered  advice 
ikt  VIS  sBbnxtted  to  her  before  letting  herself  be  persuaded 
tkit  ihe  mast  accept  it  for  the  good  of  her  people. 

Thtott^  nchly  endowed  with  saving  common  sense^  the 
Vna  «u  not  spedally  remarkable  for  high  development  of 
tty  fr*^*^«H  faitellectual  force.  Her  whole  life,  public  and 
fame,  vis  an  abiding  lesson  in  the  paramount  importance 
d  duKtcc  John  Briglit  said  of  her  that  what  specially 
anck  lunt  was  her  absolute  truthfulness.  The  extent  of 
kr  fuofly  connexions,  and  the  correq>ondcnce  she  maintained 
vitk  foreign  sovereigns,  together  with  the  confidence  inspired 
by  her  jn*rT*l  character,  often  enabled  her  to  smooth  the 
noed  pbcca  ol  international  relations;  and  she  gradually 
kcuDc  in  later  years  the  link  between  all  parts  of  a  deqio- 
cntic  ODpire,  the  citixens  of  which  felt  a  passionate  loyalty  for 
Uiar  vcDCnble  queen. 

B/  her  long  reign  and  unblemished  record  her  name  had 
kcme  ssndated  inseparably  with  British  institutions  and 
Dperiil  Bolidaiity.  Her  own  life  was  by  choice,  and  as  far 
IS  Ikr  position  would  admit,  one  d  almost  austere  simplicity 
tad  iMBdincss;  and  her  subjects  were  proud  of  a  rosralty 
vkkk  ioTalved  none  of  the  mischiefs  of  caprice  or  ostentation, 
^31  set  ta  *^w*pU  alike  of  motherly  sympathy  and  of  queenly 
ipaty.  She  was  mourned  at  her  d^th  not  by  her  own  country 
«dy,  nor  even  by  all  En^isb-speaking  people,  but  by  the 
thole  world.  The  funeral  in  London  on  the  xst  and  and  of 
fcbrasry,  wM-lnHtng  first  the  passage  of  the  cofbn  from  the  Isle 
tf  Wight  to  Gesport  between  lines  of  warships,  and  secondly  a 
aBtary  proosskm  from  London  to  Windsor,  was  a  memorable 
■kouuty:  the  greatest  of  Eni^ish  sovereigns,  whose  name 
«dd  in  history  mark  an  age,  had  gone  to  her  resL 

Tbcreiia  good  bSiIiqaTaphkal  note  at  the  end  of  Mr  Sidney  Lee's 
vttitmlhtNaliomilDuhPturyofBiogn^.  Sec  alK>  the  Lclterj 
''  Omb  Videna  (1907),  and  the  Obituary  puUiahed  by  Tke  Timet, 

>boRowed  above.       <H.Cb.} 


rwnmk    (or    Vterona),    T0KIIA8SO    LUDOVIOO    DA 

'r-  1540-e.  r6f3),  Spanish  mudcal  composer,  was  bom  at  Avila 
uksi,  as  Haberl  conjectures,  his  title  of  Presbyter  AbuUnsis 
aim  Dot  to  his  birthidace  but  to  his  parish  as  priest,  so  that  his 
ttae  eooU  indicate  that  he  was  bom  at  Vittoria).  In  1573  ^ 
«» ippoiated  as  Biaestrodi  CappeOa  to  the  Collegium  Germani- 
cai  at  Rome,  where  he  had  probably  been  trained.  Victoria 
kf:  Rome  in  r  589,  being  then  appointed  vice-master  of  the  Royal 
Qapd  at  Madrid,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1602.  In  1003 
W  wMwt»tiffj  far  the  funersl  of  the  en^press  Maria  the  greatest 
leqnieni  of  the  Golden  Age,  which  is  his  last  known  work, 
<^Qq^  m  r6r3  a  contemporary  speaks  of  him  as  still  living. 
Be  «u  not  ostensibly  Palestiina's  pupil;  but  Paksttina  had 
the  aaia  infloence  upon  Ids  art,  and  the  personal  relations 
ktvccn  the  two  were  as  hitimate  as  were  the  artistic.  The 
<vk  began  by  Morales  and  perfected  by  Palestrina  left  no 
Unttaghlocks  la  Victoria's  path  and  he  was  able  from  the 
•OKI  to  expitss  the  purity  of  his. ideals  of  religious  music 
*<^  having  to  sift  the  good  from  the  bad  in  that  Flemish 
tadidoB  which  had  entanglnl  Palestrina's  path  while  it  enlarged 
b  style;  From  Victoria's  first  publication  in  1572  to  his  last 
•qnea  (the  Qffitimm  Defumiomm  of  1605)  there  is  practically 
*  ckaoge  of  style,  all  being  pure  church  music  of  unswerving 
^"fiaan-  and  showing  no  inequality  except  in  concentration 
•(  ihwulH  Like  his  countrsrman  and  predecessor  Morales,  he 
*"*eaDsccular  mask;'  yet  he  differs  from  Morales,  perhaps 
Boe  tina  can  be  accounted  for  by  his  later  date,  in  that  his 
^B^^tktta]  spirit  b  impuhive  rather  than  ascetic.    His  work 

'One  Fmch  aopg  b  mentioned  by  Hawkins,  but  no  ncular 
■MK  tppmn  in  the  orospectut  of  the  modem  complete  edition 
«lUi«orka  pabibhed  by  Bfdtkopf  and  HirM 


IS  the  uQfwii  of  Spanish  music?  musK  which  has  been  Tegarded" 
as  not  constituting  a  special  school,-  since  it  absorbed  itself  so 
thoroughly  in  the  Rome  of  Palestrina.  Yet,  as  has  been  aptly 
pointed  out  in  the  admirable  article  "  Vittoria  "  in  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  itusic  and  Musicians,  Roman  music  owes  so  much 
to  that  Spanish  school  which  produced  Guerrero,  Morales  and 
Victoria,  that  it  might  fairly  be  called  the  Hispano-Roman 
school  la  spite  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  Victoria's 
output  as  compared  with  that  of  many  ol  hb  contemporaries, 
there  b  no  mbtaking  hb  claim  to  ruk  irith  Palestrina  and 
Orlando  di  Lasso  in  the  triad  of  supreme  16th-century  masters. 
In  any  extensive  anthology  of  liturgical  polyphony  such  as  the 
Musica  Dimna  of  Proske,  hb  work  stands  out  as  impressively 
as  Palestrina's  and  Lasso's;  and  the  style,  in  spite  of  a  resem- 
blance to  Palestrina  which  amounts  to  imitation,  b  as  individual 
as  only  a  successful  imitator  of  Palestrina  can  be.  That  b  to 
say,  Victoria's  individuality  b  strong  enough  to  assert  itself 
by  the  very  act  of  following  Palestrina's  path.  When  he  b 
below  hb  best  hb  style  does  not  become  crabbed  or  harsh,  but 
over-fadle  and  thin,  though  never  failing  in  euphony.  If  he 
seldom  dispbys  an  elabonte  technique  it  b  iwt  because  he- 
conceab  it,  or  lacks  it.  Hb  mastery  b  unfailing,  but  hb 
methods  are  those  of  direct  emotional  effect;  and  the  hitellectual 
qualities  that  strengthen  and.deepen  thb  emotion  are  themsdves 
iimate  and  not  sought  out.  The  emotion  b  ressonable  and 
lofty,  not  because  he  has  trained  himself  to  think  correctly, 
but  because  he  does  not  know  that  any  one  can  think  otherwise. 

Km  worics  fill  eight  volumes  in  the  conmlete  edition  of  Messrs 
Breiticopf  and  H&rteL  (  D.  F.  T.) 

VICTORIA,  a  British  colonial  state,  occupying  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Australia.  Its  western  boundary  b  in  140* 
58'  £.;  on  the  east  it  runs  out  to  a  point  at  Cape  Howe,  in  150* 
£.  long.,  being  thus  rudely  triangular  in  shape;  the  river  Murray 
constitutes  nearly  the  idiole  of  the  northern  boundary,  its 
most  northerly  point  being  in  34*  S.  Ut.;  the  southern  boundary 
b  the  coast-line  of  the  Southern  Ocean  and  of  Bass  Strait,  the 
most  southtfly  point  b  Wibon's  Promontory  in  39^  S.  lat. 
The  greatest  length  east  and  west  b  about  480  m.;  the  greatest 
width,  in  the  west,  b  about  250  m.  The  area  b  officially 
stated  to  be  87,884  sq.  m. 

The  coast-line  may  be  estimated  at  about  800  m.  It 
begins  about  the  141st  meridian  with  bold  but  not  lofty  sand- 
stone cliffs,  worn  into  deep  caves  and  capped  by  grassy  undu- 
lations, which  extend  inland  to  pleasant  park-like  lands.  Capes 
Bridgewater  and  Nelson  form  a  peninsula  of  forest  Unds, 
broken  by  patches  of  meadow.  To  the  east  of  Cape  Nelson 
lies  the  moderately  sheltered  inlet  of  Portland  Bay,  consbting 
of  a  sweep  of  sandy  beach  flanked  by  bold  granite  rocks.  Then 
comes  a  long  unbroken  stretch  of  high  diffs,  which,  owing  to 
insetting  currmts,  have  been  the  scene  of  many  calamitous 
wrecks.  Cape  Otway  b  the  termination  of  a  wild  mountain 
range  that  here  abuts  on  the  coast.  Its  brown  cliffs  rise  verti- 
cally from  the  water;  and  the  steep  slopes  above  are  covered 
with  deose  forests  (rf  exceedingly  tall  timber  and  tree-ferns. 
Eastwards  from  thb  cape  the  line  of  cliffs  gradually  diminishes 
in  hcigfat  to  about  20  to  40  ft.  at  the  entrance  to  Port 
PhOhp.  Next  comes  Port  Phillip  Bay,  at  the  head  of  wfakfa 
stands  the  dty  of  Melbounie.  When  Uie  tide  recedes  from  thb 
bay  through  the  narrow  entrance  it  often  encounters:  a  strong 
current  just  outside;  the  broken  and  somewhat  dangerous  sea 
thus  caused  b  called  "  the  Rip."  East  of  Port  Philh'p  Bay 
the  shores  consbt  for  15  m.  of  a  line  of  sandbanks;  but 
at  Cape  Schanck  they  suddenly  become  high  and  bold.  East 
of  thb  eomes  Western  Port,  a  deep  inlet  more  than  half  ocqipied 
by  Frendi  Island  and  PhUlip  Idand.  Its  shores  are  flat  and 
uninteresting,  in  some  parts  swampy.  The  bay  b  shallow  and 
of  little  use  for  navigation.  The  coast  continues  rocky  round 
Cape  Liptrap.  Wilson's  ^Promontory  b  a  great  rounded  mass 
of  granite  hiHs,  with  wild  and  striking  scenery,  tree^em  gullies 
and  gigantic  gum-trees,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  sandy  isthmus.  At  iU  extremity  lie  a  multitude  of 
rocky  bbts,  with  stee|>  ^naite  edges.    North  of  thb  cape,  and 
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1,  whidi  ii  dry  at  low  vater. 
Tba  coaM  now  continua  low  to  the  entianiljr  oF  the  colony. 
The  di^t  bend  nartbward  fonss  ■  kMt  of  bight  oiled  the 
Ninety  Mile  Beuh,  but  it  leiUy  eieceds  that  length.  It  Is  u 
nnbtoken  line  of  undy  ihore,  backed  by  low  undhilb,  on 
which  growt  *  9pme  dwuf  vegeiiiion.  Behind  these  hilli 
comn  a  niccnsioD  of  Uk«,  tnrrDunded  by  eicellent  land,  and 
beyond  these  me  the  (oft  blue  outlines  of  the  mountain  masses 
at  the  Interior.  The  shores  an  the  eitreme  cut  ue  somewhat 
hi^er,  and  occasionsJly  rise  In  bold  points.  Tbey  terminate 
in  Cape  Howe,  oH  which  lies  Csbo  Island,  of  small  erteut  but 
Cnntalnlng  an  important  lighthouse  and  signalling  station. 
The  wenem  hilf  of  Victoria  ii  levd  or  iliihtly  undulaling.  and 

hnh,  wilh  all  lb*  appsiance  al  open  pirlM.  The  iMJIlS-weK 
OMwr  of  the  colody,  equally  flrnl,  11  dry  and  ■omctime*  aandy, 
And  frequently  bare  of  veBeiaiioa,  thouEh  in  one  pari  laDie  wen 
or  fight  millioiit  of  acra  arc  covered  witb  (he  dense  hnidiwood 
known  aa  "  malice  ecnib."  This  wide  wenem  plain  ia  ili^itly 
bralv  in  two  placa.  In  the  mtb  tbi  wild  nnjRS  of  Capg 
Oiny  an  covered  dvb  a  comidmbla  area  with  ticfily  tuiurioia 
but  alinoit  impBstable  CoreMa.     This  diilrin  hai  been  reserved 

aniaetivc..  TTie jSddle'ol  ■he'pUlB  ia 


m»ni  b</  a  Ihu  ]mt 


It -Moual  WiUWbttoo  feet 
■kaUy  dUfcxin.  Tboufh  tl 
in  aMll  patiAB.  and  ailefl 


n  hall  |4  (ha  eoloBy  is 


D  Comet  Inlet  to  Cape  How 


lasdi  niiEing  from  ^000  to  una  ft.  in  heiatn.  The  hifbeM  [icak, 
Boecrng,  i>  6y>S  fl.  m  altiiude.  The  ranics  an  so  rVinrly  covered 
with  vRctuun  thai  it  Ii  eitrcniely  difficult  to  peneinte  them. 


Ml  pc^ki  over  jooo  ft.  in  height  have 
mung  tap  [ansei  grow  the  gisnt  trees  for  which  Viciona  ii  ismoui. 
ThejujTow  vslievs  and  lulRes  contain  enquisiic  icenery,  (be  nicky 
atream  being  ovrnhadov«d_by  groves  of  graceful  trte-feras.  from 

the  Hstc.    The  Austnlian  Alp*  are  eoniHttcd  with  the  PyicMes 
by  a  long  ridge  called  th*  Dividing  Range  (iyx>  to  joco  It,  high). 

Victoria  is  fairly  wdl  watercd^ul  its  stT^nDs  art  generalTy  too 
soibII  to  admit  of  navigation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  caae  with 
~^        the  Murray  river  (*,».).    The  Murray  for      " 

tTom,  (atilsan.iFiisvartoatwiadhuibefr 
the  boundary  b(  *^      -      '" 


a>(ewSc 


side.   The  hiitia'vhcia! 

-  the  bean  ol  the  Auttmlian  Alps,  a  ijo  m.  long. 

Ovens,  riling  amons  the  nnie  mounlains,  is  ilMiily  shoner. 
"    '^um  (540  in.]  flows  almofC  entirely  througn  will^ci 


The  Coulhura  (j(o  m.)  Bows  alnuit  entirely  th 

agticaltural  oonntry,  and  ii  deep  eiKKqih  lo  be 

put  foi  navigation.  The  valley  of  this  river  is  a  fenile  grsin- 
producing  district.  The  Campaipe  (150  m,}  hat  too  little  volume 
-'  water  to  be  of  use  for  navigation:  its  vslln  is  also  agriculiural, 
-■ —  -—  banks  there  lie  a  close  sucmslon  of  Ihriving  tfmrn- 
.)  rise*  in  (be  Pyrenees.  Tlw  upper 
''--  --^t  tgtKultuial  and  to  (he 


and  along  its  banks 
•bipa   TfaLoddmf 

pan  6owt  thnugb  l  ^ ..,_.      __.  ._ 

left  aurilcrous,  CDntalning  oearty  forry  Ihnving  towns,  including 
Bendigo  (formerly  named  Sandtrunt)  and  Castlemaine.  In  the 
lower  pan  of  the  valley  the  soil  is  also  feriile.  bat  the  rtlnlall  la 
snail.  Totbewenof  t^eLocUonistheAvoa  tivcrwiibaleBcih 
of  140  m.:  ii  is  of  sligln  volurao,  and  though  i<  flows  loncila  (ha 
Murray  il  loses  iiselTui  marsbr*  and  salt  lagoons  befon  reskching 
thatrivw.  . 

The  Snowy  river  liss  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  VidoriB  aowa 
eotiRly  thiough  wfld  and  Absiost  wbally  uaoceupiad  terTitocy, 
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(t9ft  OL  ksoK)*  wWch  ffbet  ia  tlie  heart  of  the  AustraUan 

the  Gtppdaad  pbSae  and  faUa  iato  Lake  Kiog*  one 

uod  lehra;  into  die  Mine  lake  laUt  the  Mitchell  river, 

ha  ti»  Aininliaa  Alpa.    The  Miichea  ia  navkated  for  a 

The  Latrobe  empties  itielf  into  Lake  WeUuigton 

of  13s  ro.;  it  riiea  at  Mount  Baw  Baw.    The  Varra 

lMtfae'nBbckSpttr"oftheAiiitialtaBAIpeb   Emeisinc 

vallcgr  ftom  the  ranges,  it  foUowt  asianolit  coune  thraiifih 

pUm  called  the  "  Yvn  Flats."  which  are  whofiy 

b]r  hilla,  on  whose  slopes  are  some  d  the  best  vioeyaids  of 

it  finds  its  way  out  of  the  Flats  between  high  and  mw> 

d  bank%  and  finally  reaches  Pott  Phillip 

Owing  to  its  auneroos  windines  its  couiae 

and  its  ajburbs  is  at  least  thirty  muieai    Neaicr 

ita  'tfsuaerway.  formerly  available  for  vesaos  drawUtt  1 6  ft., 

'  so  as  to  be  available  for  vcmcIs  dimwinK 

Barwbiri,  farther  west,  is  a  river  of  considerable  lenli 

flowing  chiefly  through  .pastoral  lands.     The 

Clenclg  {380  m.)  both  water  the  splendid  pastoral 

St,  tne  lower  course  of  the  former  passing  through 

ci  Warmambool,  well  known  tttfoi^ghout  Anstfaua 


there  are  Lahea  Corangamite  and  Colac,  due  north 
The  former  is  imenaely  salt;  the  latter  is  fresh, 
oodet  (or  its  waters.  'Lakes  TyrrcU  and  Hindnarth 
ai  the  north-west.  In  summer  they  are  dried  up. 
are  again  formed,  by  the  waters  of  nven  that  have 
In  the  east  are  the  Gippsland  lakes^  formed  by  the  waters 
sf  the  Ltftsobe,  Mitchell  and  TamboUMsng  dammed  back  by  the 
cwlhiBa  of  the  Ninety  Mile  Bench.  They  are  connected  with  Bam 
toy  m.  warvow  and- shifting  channel  through  a  shallow  bar; 
of  Victoria  has  done  a  great  deu  of  late  years  to 
and  maloe  it  safer.  The  upper  lake  is  called 
a  narrow  passage  leads  into  Lake  Victoria, 
CO  a  wider  expanse  cauled  Lake  King.  These  are  all 
lakes  and  are  visttcd  by  tourists,  being  readily  accessible 

(T.A.C) 

CKtImgy. — Victoria  includes  a  more  varied  and  complete  geo^ 
kifral  amuejice  than  any  other  area  of  equal  size  in  Australia,  kl 
f  Jofical  foundation  consists  of  a  band  of  Archean  and  Lower 
rJMiiiinir  rocks,  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  state.  .The 
a>&Battary  roclDi  in  this  foundation  have  been  thrown  into  folds, 
d  wh^li  the  axes  trend  approximately  north  and  south.  The 
Lover  ftlneozoic  and  Archean  neks  build  up  the  Hi|hlands  of 
\  Roria,  wltich  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  state  at  its  eastern 
t^  estemlinc  from  the  New  Sooth  Wales  border  on  the  north 
to  the  Aoiw  of  the  Sonthem  Ocean  on  the  south.  These  HighUuids 
ci'writiite  tke  whole  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Gippsland 
•sd  tbe  oorth-eaatem  districts.  They  become  narfower  to  the 
«e«,  and  finally,  beyond  the  old  plateau  of  Dundas,  disappear 
beiKstk  the  reoent  loams  of  the  plains  along  the  South  Auitralian 
bnrfa-.  The  Lower  Palaeozoic  and  Archean  rocks  bear  upon  their 
Mfiaoe  some  Upper  Pslacoxoic  rocks,  which  occur  in  belts  running 
SRth  aad  south,  and  have  been  preserved  by  infoldine  or  faulting: 
the  Grampian  Sandstones  in  the  west;  tne  Cathedral 
Sandstones  to  the  northeast  of  Melbourne;  the  belt 

jukd  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  that  extends  across 

Victoria,  through  Mount  Wellington  to  Mansfield;  and 

far  to  the  east,  is  the  belt  of  the  5nowy  river  porphyries, 

by  -m.  chain  of  Lower  Devonian  volcanoes.    Further  Upper 

:  rocks  and  the  Upper  Carboniferous  glacial  beds  occur 

oa  both  northern  and  southern  flanks  of  the  Highlands. 

.  . «^«"Sr  rocin  are  confined  to  southern  Victoria;  they  build 

C7  the  hiM«  of  southern  GtppsUnd  and  the  Otwav  Ranges;  and 

hidden  by  later  rocks,  they  occur  under  the  coast  of 

Between  the  southern  mountain  chain  and 
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Midlands  oocnrs  the  Great  Valley  of  Victoria,  occupied 
rr  and  vofcanic  rocks  of  Kainosoic  age.     The  North* 


•M 


age. 

*««cni  Plaifls»  occurring  between  the  northern  foot  of  the  Highlands 
Md  the  Morray,  are  occupied  by  Kainosoic  scdimenta 
Victoria  has  a  fairly  complete  geokigical  sequence,  though  It  is 
thaa  New  South  Wales  in  the  Upper  Carboniferous  and  Lower 
The  Archeaa  itidts  form  two  blocks  of  gneisses  and 
bu9d  up  the  NkMands  of  Dundas  in  the  west,  and 
«f  xim  am  til  rami  I «  part  of  Victoria.     They  were  originally  de* 
■wtamorphosed  Sluiian  rocks,  but  must  be  of  Archean 
•her  series  of  Archean  rocks  b  more  widely  developed, 
the  oM  framework  upon  which  the  geology  of  Victoria 
built  upk    They  are  known  as  the  rleathcotian  series, 
;  of  phyllites,  schists  and  amphibolitcs;  white  their  moM 
tic  feature  is  the  constant  association  of  foliated  dkbsse 
of  jasperouk.    Vdcanic  agglomerates  occur  In  the  leriei 
locality  of  Heathcote.    The  Heathcotian  rocks  form 
t  Kangev  which  nint  for  40  m.  northward  and 
of  BcndkOL   They  are  also  espoied  on  the  surface 
foot  of  the  Grampian  Ranee,  and  at  Dookie.  and  on  the 

^ t  in  Waratah  Bay;  they  nave  been  proved  by  bores 

Kj^v  Roshworth,  and  they  apparently  underlie  parts  of  the  Gipp»> 
kad  LMlfiililt     The  Cambrian  rocto  ha«e  so  far  only  beta  4^ 
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finitely  proved  near  Mansfield.  MrA.M.  HowitthaathcrecoOeotad 
some  fragmentary  remains  of  (Mendlns  and  worm  tubes  of  the 
Cambrian  genua  SaUtnOa.  These  beds  at  Mamfiekl  cootam  phoa- 
phatic  limestones  and  waveUite. 

The  Ordoviciaa  system  is  wdl  developed.  It  consists  of  slates 
and  <)uaruites:  and  some  achisu  around  the  granites  of  the  weatem 
district,  and  in  the  l*yreoees»are  ivgarded  as  metamorphie  (Movtcian. 
The  Ordoviciaa  has  a  rich  oaptolitk  fauna,  and  they  have  been 
riasiified  into  the  following  divisions; — 

Upper  Ordovician  DarriwOl  Series 

(  Castlemaine  Series 

Lower  Qrdovician  .    \  Bendigo  Series 

( Lancefield  Series 

The  Ordovicisn  beds  are  best  developed  in  a  band  running  north- 
Aorth-west  and  south'South-cast  across  Vktoria,  of.  which  the 
eastern  boundary  passes  through  Melbourise.  This*  Ordoviciaa 
band  begins  on  the  sooth  with  the  bkxk  forming  the  plateau  of 
Arthur's  Seat  and  Momiogton  Peninsula,  as  proved  by  Fetvusoa. 
This  outlier  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  deprasion  of  Port  Phillip 
and  the  bafalt  phiins  west  of  Melbourne.  It  reappean  north  of 
them  at  Lanceneld,  whence  it  extends  along  the  Utghhtnds,  past 
BaUarat.  with  southern  outliers  as  far  as  Steiglita.  It  forms  the 
whole  of  the  Balhtrat  Plataao,  and  is  continued  northward  through 
the  goldfidds  of  Castlemabie,  Bendigo  and  the  IVrenees,  till  It 
dips  under  the  Nbrth-Wastern  Plains.  Certain  evidanee  as  to  the 
age  of  the  rocks  in  the  Pyrenees  has  not  yet  been  collected,  and  they 
may  be  pre-Onlovkian.  Some  Upper  Ordovician  racks  occur  in 
the  mountains  of  sastem  Gippsland.  as  near  Woods  Point,  and  in 
nofth'eastem  Vktotia,  hi  W<mabat  Creek. 

The  Silurian  system  consists  of  two  divisiotts:  the  k>wer  or  M^ 
bouraian,  and  the  u|>per  or  Yeringiaa.  Both  oonsist  in  the  mala 
of  sandstones,  quartzites  and  shales;  but  the  upper  aeries  hicludes 
lenticufau-  masses  of  Ihnestone,  at  Lillydale,  LoyOla  and  akmg 
the  Thomson  river.  The  Kmestones  are  rich  m  typical  Silurian 
oorate  and  bryoaoa,  and  the  ahales  and  sandstones  contam  brachiO' 
pods  and  trilobites.  The  Silurten  rocks  are  well  expored  in  sectbni 
near  Melbourne;  they  occur  in  a  belt  running  from  tne  southern' coast 
at  Waratah  Bay,  west  of  Wilson's  Promontory,  north-north-west* 
ward  acrosB  Victoria,  and  parallel  to  the  Ordovician  belt,  iriikrh 
umleriies  them  on  the  west.  The  Silurian  rocks  include  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  Upper  Varra,  Woods  POuit,  WathalU  and  Rushworth, 
while  the  limestones  are  worked  for  Kme  at  Lillydale  and  Wani^ 
Bay.  The  Devonbn  system  includes  representatives  of  the  lower, 
middle  and  upner  series.  The  Lower  Devonhu  series  faicludea  the 
porphyries  and  their  associated  igneous  rocks,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Soosry  river.  They  represent  the  remains  of  an  old  chain  of 
volcanoes  whfch  once  extended  north  and  south  across  Victoria.  The 
Middle  Devonian  is  mainly  formed  of  marine  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stones in  eastern  Gippsbnd.  It  is  best  developed  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mitchell^  the  Tambo  and  the  Snowy  nvera.  The  Upper 
Devonian  rocka  mdude  sandstones,  shahs  and  coarse  conglomerates. 
At  the  dose  of  Middle  Devonian  times  there  were  Intense  erustal 
disturbances,  and  the  granitk  wiassift,  which  formed  the  pfimitive 
mountain  axis  of  Victoria,  arere  then  intruded. 

The  Carboniferous  system  begins  with  the  Avon  river  sandstones, 
containing-  Lepidodindrcm,  and  the  red  aandstones,  with  Lower 
Carboniferous  fish,  collected  by  Mr  Geo.  Sweet  near  Mansfield. 
Probably  the  Grampian  Sandstone,  the  Cathedral  Mounuin  Sand- 
stone, and  some  in  tne  Mount  Wellington  district  belong  to  the  same 
period.  The  Upper  Carboniferous  includes  the  famous  gbcial 
deposits  and  boulder  clays,  by  whkh  the  occurrence  of  a  Carbon!* 
fcrous  glaciation  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  was  first  demonstrated. 
These  beds  occur  at  Heathcote,  Bendigo.  the  Loddoo  Valley, 
southern  Gippdand  and  the  North-Eastern  district.  The  beds 
comprise  boulder  clay,  containing  ice>scratched  boulders,  and 
sometimes  rest  upon  loe-scratched.  moutonn4(  surfaces,  arul  some 
lake  dnooits,  simOar  to  those  laid  down  in  glacial  bicea.  The 
glacial  ocds  are  overlain  by  sandstones  containuig  CanfamopietUt 
and  Kitson's  work  in  Northern  Tasmania  leaves  no  doubt  that  thev 
are  on  the  horizon  of  the  Greta  or  Lower  Coal  hlcasuresof  New  South 
Wah!s. 

The  Mesoaoic  f^oop  is  represented  only  by  Jurassic  rocks,  which 
form  the  mountains  of  southern  Gippsond  and  include  its  oeal«> 
fieUa  The  rocks  contain  fossil  land  plants,  occasional  fish  remains 
and  the  claw  of  a  dimsaur,  Ac.  The  coal  is  of  eacetkmt  quality. 
The  rmidstoncs,  sdiich  form  the  main  bulk  of  this  series,  are  largenr 
composed  of  volcanic  debris,  whkh  decomposes  to  a  fertile  soil. 
These  rocks  trend  louth-westward  aloqg  the  Bass  Ranee,  which 
reaches  Western  Pbn.  They  dcirt  the  Momington  Peninsula, 
underlie  part  of  Fort  Phillip  aiKl  the  Bellarine  IVninsuls,  and  are 
exposed  in  the  Barrahool  Hills  to  the  south-west  of  Gcehmg;  thenoo 
they  extend  into  the  Otway  Ranges,  which  are  wholly  fouih  of  these 
rocks  and  comain  some  coal  seams.  Farther  west  they  disappear 
below  the  recent  sediments  and  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Warmambooi 
district.  They  are  exposed  again  in  the  IVirtland  Peninsula,  aad 
rise  again  to  form  the  Wanaoa  HiUs.  to  the  sout  h  of  Duadas. 

Thtt  Kaanezoic  beds  include  three  main  series:  kcustrine. 
The  mainlacttatrine  aeriea  is  probably  of 
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Si,  and  b  importtnt  from  iti  thick  beds  of  brown  coal,  which  are 
ckest  in  the  Gteat  Valley  of  Victoria  in  louthern  Gippdand.  A 
diff  face  on  the  banks  of  the  Latrobe,  near  Morwell,  shows  90  ft.  of 
it,  and  a  bore  near  Morwell  is  recorded  as  having  pawed  through 
•50  ft.  of  brown  coal.  Its  thickness,  at  least  in  patches,  is  very 
great.  The  brown  coals  occur  to  the  south-cast  of  Mdbourne, 
under  the  basalts  between  it  and  Geelong.  Brown  coal  is  also 
abundant  under  the  Mumy  plains  in  north-western  Victoria.  The 
Kainoaoic  marine  rocks  occur  at  intervals  ahmg  the  southern  coast 
and  in  the  valleys  opening  from  it.  The  most  important  horinn 
b  apparently  of  Miocene  age.  The  rocks  occur  at  intervals  in  eastern 
\^ctoria,  along  the  coast  and  up  the  river  valleys,  from  the  Snowy 
river  westward  to  Alberton.  At  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  these 
beds  Wilson's  Promontory  probably  extended  south-eastward  and 
joined  Tasmania:  for  the  mki-Kainoooic  marine  dowaits  do  not 
occur  between  Alberton  and  Flinders,  to  the  west  of  Wcsteni  Port. 
They  ejitend  up  the  old  valley  of  Port  Phillip  as  far  as  Keilor  to  the 
Borth  of  Mdbourne^  and  are  widely  distributed  under  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  Western  Plains.  They  are  eyposwl  on  the  floors  of  the 
volcanic  cauldrons,  and  have  been  found  by  mining  operations 
under  the  vokank  rocks,  of  the  Ballarat  plateau  near  Pitfield.  The 
Miocene  sea  extended  up  the  Glenelg  valley,  round  the  western 
border  of  the  Dundas  Hignlamds,  and  spread  over  the  Lower  Murrey 
Basin  into  New  South  Wales;  its  farthest  south-eastern  limit  was 
in  a  valley  at  Stawell.  Some  later  marine  deposits  occur  at  the 
lAkes  Enttanoe  in  eastern  Gippdand,  and  in  the  vaUey  of  the 
Glenelg. 

The  volcanic  series  bc^ns  with  a  line  of  great  dadte  domes 
including  the  gdyurite^laate  of  Maoedon,  which  ia  associated  with 
a61vsbergites  and  trachy-doleritea.  The  eruption  of  these  domes 
was  followed  by  that  01  sheets  of  basalt  of  several  different  ages, 
and  the  intrunon  of  some  trachyte  dykes.  The  oldest  bsMlts  are 
associated  with  the  Oligocene  lake  dqpodts;  and  fmgmenta  of  the 
l&fge  lava  sheets  of  this  period  form  some  of  the  table-topped  moun- 
tains in  the  Highlands  of  eastern  Victoria.  The  river  gravds  bdow 
the  bvas  have  oeen  worked  tor  gold,  and  bnd  i>lants  discovered  in 
the  fsoridngs.  At  Flinders  the  basalts  are  assGcbted  with  Miocene 
limestones.  The  larnst  devdopment  of  the  volcanic  rocks  are  a 
series  of  confluent  sneets  of  baiialt,  forming  the  Westera  Plains, 
which  occupy  over  10,000  sq.  m.  of  south-western  Victoria. 
They  are  crossed  almost  continuously  by  the  South- Western 
railway  for  166  m.  from  Melbourne  to  Warrnambool.  The  volcanic 
craters  built  up  by  bter  eruptions  are  well  preserved:  such  are 
Mount  Elei^ant,  a  simple  breached  cone;  Mount  Noorat,  with 
a  brge  primary  crater  and  four  secondary  enters  on  its  flanks; 
Mount  Warrenneip,  near  Ballarat,  a  singlie  cone  with  the  crater 
breached  to  the  north-west.  Mount  Franklui,  standing  00  the 
Ordbvidan  rocks  north  of  Daylesford,  b  a  weathered  cone  breached 
to  the  south-east.  In  addition  to  the  volcaoic  cratefs,  there  are 
numerous  volcanic  cauldrons  formed  by  subddence,  such  as  BuUen- 
merri  and  Gnotuk  near  Camperdown,  Kdlembete  near  Terang,  and 
Tower  Hill  near  Port  Fairy.  Tower  Hill  consists  of  a  large  volcanic 
cauUron,  and  rising  from  an  island  in  a  bke  on  its  floor  b  a  bter 
volcank  crater. 

The  Pleistocene,  or  perhaps  Upper  Pliocene,  depodts  of  roost 
interest  are  those  containing  the  bones  of  giant  marsupials,  such  as  the 
Dipfdoitm  and  PalcnhtsUt,  which  have  been  found  near  Gedcmg, 
Castiemaine,  Lake  Kolungubk,  ftc.;  at  the  last  kxality  Diftotodcn 
and  various  extinct  kangaroos  have  been  found  in  asudation  with 
the  dingo*  There  b  no  trace  in  these  depodts  of  the  mdstenoe  of 
man,  and  T.  W.  Gre|;ory  has  reasserted  the  striking  absence  of 
evidence  of  man's  residence  in  Victoria,  eaoept  for  a  very  limited 
period.  There  b  no  convincing  evidence  <»  Pleistocene  gladal 
deposits  in  Victoria.  Of  the  many  records,  the  onW  one  that  can 
still  be  r^rded  as  at  all  probabk  b  that  regarding  Mount  Bogong. 

The  chief  literature  on  the  geolMv  of  Victorb  is  to  be  found  in 
the  maps  and  publicatioiu  of  the  Geological  Sur 
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Survey— a  branch  of 


the  Mines  Department.  A  map  of  the  State,  on  the  scale  of  eight 
inches  to  the  mib,  was  issued  in  1902.  The  Survey  has  oublisbed 
numerous  quarter-sheet  maps,  and  maps  of  the  gold  ndds  and 
parishes.  The  geology  b  described  in  ttie  Reports,  Bullcdns  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Survey,  and  in  the  Quarteriy  Reports  of  the  Mining 
Registrars.  Statistics  of  the  mining  industry  are  stated  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines.  See  also  the  fleneral 
summary  ol  the  geokigy  of  Victorb,  by  R.  Mumy,  issued  oy  the 
Mines  Oenartment  in  1887  and  1895.  Numerous  papers  on  the 
geobgy  of  the  State  are  contained  in  the  Trams,  R.  Mc.  Victoria, 
and  on  iu  mining  grobgy  in  the  Treau,  s/  lis  Austral,  JnO,  Mi», 
EMiimsers.  The  physical  geography  has  been  described  by  J.  W. 
Grraory  in  the  Gso^^y  tf  Victoria  (1903).  (J-  W.  G.) 

/bro.— The  natrve  trees  bebng  diiefly  to  the  Myrtaoeae,  bdng 
brfely  composed  of  Bmealypti  or  gum  trees.  There  are  several 
hundred  species,  the  most  notabb  bdng  Bmcalyptus  omyMiaa,  a 
tree  with  tall  white  stem,  smooth  as  a  marUe  column,  and  without 
brandies  for  60  or  70  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  b  singularly  beautiful 
Vhen  seen  in  groves,  for  these  have  all  the  appearance  of  lofty 
pillared  cathedrals.  These  trees  are  among  the  taUest  in  the  worlo. 
avenging  ia  some  districu  about  300  ft.  The  longest  ever 
^      '     ^  ^-noetnte  00  the  Black  Spur:  it  oeasuied 


470  ft.  in  bngth;  it  was  81  ft.  in  girth  near  the  root.  Bmudypias 
pobalus  or  blue  gum  has  broad  green  leaves,  adiich  sridd  the 
eucdyptus  oil  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  Emealy^tm  rosirala  b  ea- 
tendvdy  used  in  the  colony  as  a  timber,  being  popniariy  known  aa 


red  gum  or  hard  wood.  It  b  oulte  unaffecied  by  weather,  and 
almost  indestructibk  when  used  as  piles  io^  foen  or  wharves. 
Smaller  species  of  eucalynciis  form  tlw  common  "  bush.**  Mete- 
leucas,  also  of  Myrtacca  kind,  are  prominent  obiects  along  all  the 
coasts,  where  they  grow  densely  on  the  sand-hills,  lonaing  **  ti-tree  *' 
scrub.  EacalyplMS  dtamosa  b  a  spedes  whidi  grows  only  6  to  13  ft. 
high,  but  with  a  straight  stem;  the  trees  grow  so  dose  together 
that  it  b  difficult  to  penetrate  the  scrub  fonned  by  them.  Eleven 
and  a  half  million  acres  of  the  Wiminen  district  are  covered  with 
thb  "  mallee  scnib,"  as  it  b  called.  Recent  legisbtkm  has  made 
thb  bnd  easy  of  aoquinticm,  and  the  whofe  of  it  bu  been  taken 
op  on  pastocd  leases.  Five  hundred  thousand  acres  have  recently 
been  taken  up  as  an  irrigation  colony  on  Californian  principles  and 
laid  out  in  40<«cre  farms  and  offcnards.    The  Lc|^imi 


chiefly  represented  byacada8,of  whichthewattbbtbeoomaaooest. 
The  black  wattfe  b  01  oondderabb  value,  its  gum  bdng  marketable 
and  its  bark  worth  from  (a  to  £10  a  ton  tor  tanning  purposes.  The 
^Iden  wattb  b  a  beautiful  tree,  whose  rich  yellow  oiossoms  fill  the 
river-valleys  in  eariy  spring  with  ddidous  scent.  The  Casuarinne 
or  she-oaks  are  gloomy  trees,  of  Bttb  use,  but  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Heaths,  grass-trees  arid  magnificent  ferns  and  fem-trecs  are  also 
notabb  features  in  Victorbnrlorests.  But  European  and  subtropical 
vegetation  has  been  introduced  into  the  odony  to  such  an  extern 
as  to  have  hu]2ely  altered  the  characters  of  the  flora  in  many  districta. 
FafMfl.-- The  indigenous  aaimab  belong  almost  wholly  to  tbe 
Marsupblia.     Kangaroos  are  tolerably  abundant  on  the  graaay 

5 bins,  but  the  process  of  settlement  b  causing  their  extermination. 
I  srodbr  species  of  almost  identicd  appearance  called  the  wallaby 
b  still  numerous  in  the  forest  lands.  Kanf^roo  rats,  opossoiiia. 
wombats,  native  bears,  bandicoots  and  native  cats  all  belong:  to 
the  same  class.  The  wombat  forms  extensive  burrafwn  in  aosne 
districts.  The  native  bear  b  a  frugivorous  littfe  animal,  and  very 
harmless.  Bats  are  numerous,  the  largest  species  being  the  flying 
fox,  very  abundant  in  sooie  districts.  Eagles,  hawin,  tairfceya, 
pigeons,  ducks,  c^uail,  snipe  and  plover  are  common;  but  tlie 
characteristic  demxcns  of  the  forest  are  va^t  flocks  of  parrots 

¥irakeets  and  cockatoos,  with  sulphur-coloured  or  crimson  crests. 
he  bughing  jackass  (giant  kingfisher)  U  heard  in  all  the  country 
Earts,  and  magpies  are  numerous  everywhere.  Snakes  are  numerous 
ut  leas  than  one-fourth  of  the  species  are  venomous,  and  they  are 
all  very  shy.  The  deaths  from  snake-bite  do  not  average  two  ptf 
annum.  A  great  chanip  b  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  fauna  of  the 
country,  owing  to  cultivation  and  acclimatisation.  Dingoes  have 
nearly  disappeared,  and  rabbits,  which  were  introduced  only  a 
few  yean  a«>,  now  abound  in  such  numben  as  to  be  a  positive 
nuisance.  Deer  are  also  rapidly  becoming  numerous.  Sparrowa 
and  swallows  are  as  common  as  in  England.  The  trout,  which 
has  also  been  accUmatiaed,  b  taking  full  possession  of  some  of  ibc 
streams. 

Qimate. — ^Victoria  enjoys  an  exceptionally  fine  dimate.   Rooehly 
speaking,  about  one-hall  of  the  days  in  the  year  present  a  bnght, 
doodless  sky,  with  a  bracing  and  dry  atmosphere,  plrasaotly  wann 
but  not  relaxing.     These  days  are  mainly  in  the  autumn  amd 
spring.    During  forty-dght  years,  ending  with  1905,  there  have 
been  on  an  average  133  days  annually  on  whkh  rain  has  fallen  anoiv 
or  less  (chbfly  u  winter,  but  rainy  days  do  not  exceed   thirty 
in  the  year.    The  average  yeariy  rainfall  was  35-61   in.     The 
disagreeabb  feature  of  the  Victonan  climate  b  the  occurrence  of 
north  winds,  which  blow  on  an  average  about  sixty  days  in  the 
year.   In  winter  they  are  cold  and  dry.  and  have  a  dightly  depresainc 
effect;  but  in  summer  they  are  hot  and  dry.  and  generally  brinw 
with  them  disagreeabb  clouds  of  dust.    The  winds  themselvea  blow 
for  periods  of  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  if  the  summer  ^re 
six  or  ei^ht  such  periods  it  becomes  rebxing  and  produces  langiK»r. 
These  wmds  oeate  with  extraordinary  suddenness,  being  rrpincc<i 
in  a  minute  or  two  by  a  cool  and  brsdng  breese  from  the  south. 
The  temperature  often  falb  40*  or  50^  F.  in  an  hour.     The 
maximum  shade  temperature  at  Melbourne  in  1905  waa  108 -s* 
and  the  minimum  33*,  givmg  a  mean  of  561*.    The  temperature 
never  falb  bebw  freesmg-pomt,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  bcCore 
sunnse  m  the  coUest  month.    Snow  has  been  known  to  fall    ia 
Melbourne  for  a  few  minutes  two  or  three  times  during  a  Ioiik 
period  of  yean..  It  b  common  enough,  however,  on  the  platmi* 
Bdlant.  which  uover  1000  ft.  high,  always  has  a  few  enowstorma! 
and  the  roads  to  Qmeo  among  the  Australian  Alps  lb  under  aever2 
feet  of  snow  in  the  winter.    The  general  healthiness  of  the  climate 
b  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  death-rau  for  the  last  fiw 
yean  haa  been  only  1371  of  the  population. 

Pop%daHon.^kh  regards  popuUtion,  Victotfa  UElntaiiied  t&e 
leading  podtioo  among  the  Australadan  colonies  untfl  the  end 
of  1891,  when  New  South  Wales  overtook  it.  The  population 
in  1905  was  1,218,571,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  bdng  nea.rlv 
equal.    In  x86o  the  popubtion  fivmbeted  537,847^  in  zayol 
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ligralion  dunng  these    ~22rJ*^  '^ 
cmigrttion  from  1861 1  WwJiLTaII'.;' 
ovnterbalanced  by  the  { inhakNta«t.    :«»  . 


SS^  5ue.Taniihing.  by  immigration  duria.  these  1 
MiaJbr  tlK  «c«M  of  imroigraUon  over  cmigrtl 
rSiTiid  hwn  188X  to  X890  WM  connterbdMced 
l-^d«^!L  during  thTperiod  1871  to  1880  wd  from 
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•H  I"  »???.  •?K.'S«J«iI^^^MS64  more  tlvui  in  1904 

"iS52''iSHfcJgW-^  Syr  ^SSSr^^SSiiS 

"?  .V^.Ji&J    i'»S»j-  Coo£t««»tionati«».   «7.«4«!.  B»pti«t», 


fiM»  vcae  aiOi^oo  children  en 


-c-  •,.  «4JS#*3toSu'il5i  2289  teachers  and  a  net 
'c/^U  cSSdS^;  tiS^jS^  ofThem  beingoonnerted 

k  average 
*«»«««   "E..?*€i2S.J^i<«S  1000  ot  the  popuUtion:  in 


—    iMe.   Zui*^ 

reveiMie  w  i«»)  *ai»  -    ^ 
other   UxatMM.   hfr^Z" 

exDrodttuie    wece;    u**.'' 

the  public  debt  of  the  «»i^;:;^y     « 

per tnhafaitant.  Thegrt — *■  - 

to  the  coostnictioR  oi 

miUbtts  sterKns  being  c^.,^ 

Up  to  190^  the  state  had  «■ 
domain,  and  had  t7.994«23s  mm»  ^J[L'" 
alienated  nor  leased  aonountcd  to  ti^^   ^  ' 

1     The  capiul  value  ol  pcopeitics  mw^Cj 

\  in  1905  was  £210.920,174.  and  the  s«m.m*  .^ 
1884  the  values  were  104  raiUioM  s«t  Ut^*. 
ao3  millions  and  £i3.7.34X>oo:  the  ytM  ^^S^^'" 
highest  point  o(  Inflation  in  land  vatnc*.  a«e  4.J'- 
yeacs  there,  was  a  va«  "«l«ctH».  both  '»  ch^^     ' 
ialues,  the  lowest  point  touched  being  w  tft^TW^l  *:'  • 
improvement  has  taken  place,  and  there  is  cvwy  ^.  '"'  *  »  . 
improvement  will  eonUuue.    The  revenues  ef  mZ^l  ''  * 
derived  chiefly  from  rates,  but  thcrates  are  W^T^l*-- 
by  fees  and  licences,  and  oontnbutioos  for  rervi^ Jjjilr--  - 
cMiog  government  eojwinjnts^^  ,^, 

1005  amounted  to  £90,57«.  the  revMucs  of  the  muiwU^T*   * 
thTyears  named  were;  1880.  £616.132;  1885.  ijS7£rtL* 
/ij^tSss;  1895.  £1,038.720;  lijjoo,  £1.036.497;  I9o5:TV»*'A, 
ft  3ditS>n  to  t6  municipalities  tlere  are  otl!?-vS:f<J2L 
raip^rered  to  levy  rates;  the*  and  their  revenues  b  V^isrSS 
Mdbowne  Harbour  Trust,  £189,983;  Melbourne  and  M«Sp3g^ 

BSniTworks.i390,44i;T».':j  ^'It^iJLi-^^^^ShS 
Works  is  the  authontv  administering  the  metropolitan  water  a2 
IIwnnKe  works.    ExcUidiug  revenue  from  services  rendered.  X 
SSSt  of  taxation  levied  in  Victona  reached  »« 1^5  £*4k2i,6og^ 
tMa  die  federal  government  levied  £2488.84^.  the  state  Kovernment 
^79!^.  d^municipaUties  £986w.  andtte  Melbourne  HaSoS 

piMlSSatiii  IniustT^:  Uifurds.-Ahovt  2*405  peno.ns  find 
emdbvment  m  the  goldfields,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  won  u  1995 
SSsro^S  ot.  vdued  at  £3.iT3.744.  a  decrease  of  10,967  or.  as 
iSrJiSrwtfir  looA.    The  oivicteids  paid  by  goM-mimng  com- 
comjiawj  ,'«^J-12Si'ntcd  to  £iSM3^^  Whkh,  al&cugh  abSut  the 
P**""  *^  SLT^^re  rfiowa^dJcUne  of  ^168.366  as  compared 
^'^JI^fE.^iSXiSSSd  in  IS4.   Up  to  the  aose  of  1005  the  total 
SSe'Sf  SW  iSSCi^e^^^^        in  .851  was  573.:;j6,50o 
tS;^X-?^S*Sc^  minerals  are  systematically  worked,  although 
^°  *'^i.SS^iSSoSffarcknown  to  exist.    Brown  coal,  or  lignite, 

£&^]3&^h^^  t?e"tSuruS.iM  CSSS 

;?J"tli   £?s^'tK^«  of  other  mincrafs  produced   wm 
£93.3^«Sd^»  tofal  mbeial  production  (exclusive  of  gold)  of 

A^V^ure ^Udgfd  by  the  area  umJer  tflbge.  Victoria  ranka 
i^A^*^Z:!tk^  iatSof  the  Australian  group.  The  area  under  crop 
fn'l^'J^^  ^^8^7  *™.  oSS^'"*  S;h*i,ii6.ooo  acre,  m  .^ 
ini^jATOoi:^  m  1881.   '\\'heat-growmg  cUims  the  cjbd 


•^"if^i^dS^^CouScU,  compose!  of  thirly-five  members, 

i^  ^xt\j^  membets  of  the  Council  retire  every  three  years. 
5S'^iLilr«rf^b2  ASTmblyare  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
^"*  ?*^Zl  -^^tW^an.  but  the  chamber  can  be  dissolved 
r^S^t^^-"«'^«^^^     Membecsofthe 

♦^•iirrvtssfn^i^'swasui^ 


Victoria  now  produces  more  than  one-third  ol  the  ^lae  maae  » 
'^"L2^5/«k-The  number  of  Aeep  in  1905  was  XMM.ti5-   The 

^^  :f  m^S^'  in  that  year  w«  206;  they  comprised    ^^^^^^rSim^^rSot^'^^  added  to  the  weigh. 
iilowM,38boroug>»andu6sb««s.  I 
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per  fleeoe«  tml  there  hae  bees  •  further  improvanent  liiioe  the  year 
fumed.  The  following  were  the  nuiober  of  iheep  depastured  at  the 
dates  named:  1861.  6,240,000:  1871.  10.003,000;  1881.  10,367,000; 
1891,  12,938,000;  1901,  10.841 .790.  The  hones  number  385.513, 
the  swioe  373,682,  and  the  homed  cattle  1.737 1690;  of  these  fast. 
649,100  were  dairy  cows.  Butter>maiunc  has  greatly  iacreased 
since  1890,  and  a  fairly  large  export  trade  has  arisen.  In  1903, 
57,606,831  lb  of  butter  were  made.  4*397.350  lb  of  cheese  and 
16433,665  lb  of  bacon  and  hamai 

JkTaiui/acfKrcs.— There'  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fluctuatioa  in  the 
amount  of  employment  afforded  by  the  factories,  as  the  following 
figufca  show:  hands  employed.  1885,  49.397:  1890,  56,6«9;  189^. 

29473:  1895,  46.09s;  >90o.  64*307;  1903.  8o,335-  Of  the  hands 
1st  named,  52.925  lyere  males  and  27.^10  females.  The  total 
number  of  establishments  was  4264,  and  the  nocso*power  of  machinery 
actually  used,  43.492.  The  value  of  machinery  was  returned  at 
£6,187,919,  and  of  land  and  buildings  £7.771.238.  The  majority 
of  the  establishments  were  small;  those  employing  from  50  to  100 
bands  in  1903  were  161,  and  upwards  of  100  hands,  124. 

Commerce, — ^Excluding  the  coastal  trade,  the  tonnage  of  vess^ 
entering  Victorianports  in  I90<)  was  3.989,903,  or  about  %\  tons 
per  inhabitant.  The  imports  m  the  same  year  were  valued  at 
£22,337386,  and  the  exporto  at  £22,758,838.  These  fig^ures  repre- 
sent £18,  8s.  sd.  and  £18, 15s.  6d.  per  inhabitant  respectively.  The 
domestic  produce  exported  was  valued  at  £14,276,961 ;  in  1891  the 
value  was  ^13.026426;  and  in  1881.  £12480,567.  The  compara- 
tively small  increase  over  the  period  named  is  due  mainly  to  the  large 
fall  in  prices  of  the  suple  articles  of  local  production.  There  has, 
however,  been  some  loss  of  trade  due  to  the  action  of  the  New  Sooth 
Wales  government  in  extending  its  r^lways  into  districts  f omieriy 
supplied  from  Melbourne.  The  principal  articles  of  local  production 
exported  during  1905  with  their  values  were  as  folbws:  butter  and 
cheese.  £1.576,189;  gold  (coined  and  bullion),  £1,078,560;  wheat, 
£1*845.204;  troaen  mutton,  £275.195.  frosen  ana  preseived  rabbits 
and  sares,  £220.940;  skins  and  hides,  £535.086;  wool,  £2,501.990; 
hones,  £278,033:  cattle,  £293,241;  sheep,  £326,^6:  oats. 
£165,585;  flour.  £590.207;  .hay  and  chaff.  £9747.1 ':  o«on  and 
kam,  £89,94^;  jam*  And  jellies,  £73.233;  fruit  (dried  and  f^esh), 
£125,330;  The  bulk  of  the  trade  passes  through  Melbourne,  the 
imports  in  1905  at  that  port  being  £18,112,528. 

Defence. — The  Commonwealth  defence  forces  in  Victoria  number 
about  5700  men,  4360  bang  partially  paid  militia  and  looounpaid 
volunteers.  There  are  also  18400  nflemen  belonging  to  rifle  clubs. 
Besides  these  there  are  200  naval  artillerymen,  capable  of  being 
employed  either  as  a  light  artillery  land  force,  or  on  board  war 
vessels.  The  total  expenditure  in  1905  for  purposes  of  defence  in 
the  state  was  £29 1 ,577. 

Railways. — ^Thc  railways  have  a'total  length  of  3394  m.,  and  the 
cost  of  their  construction  and  equipment  up  to  the  30th  of  June 
1905  was  £41.259.387;  this  sum  was  obtained  by  raising  loans, 
mostly  in  London,  on  the  security  of  the  general  revenues  of  the 
state.  In  1905  the  gross  railway  earnings  were  £3.582,266,  and  the 
working  expenses  £3.322,379;  so  that  the  net  earnings  were 
£1,359,987,  which  sura  represents  3*30%  on  the  capital  cost. 

Posts  and  Telegraplu. — Victoria  had  a  length  of  6338  m.  of  tele- 
eraph  line  in  operation  in  1905;  there  were  969  stations,  and  the 
business  done  was  represented  oy  3.256482  telegrams.  The  post- 
offices,  properly  so-called,  numbered  1673;  during  that  year 
119,689,000  letten  and  postcards  and  59,034.000  newspapen  and 
packets  passed  through  them.  The  postal  service  is  carried  on  at 
a  profit;  the  revenue  in  1905  was  £708,369,  and  the  expenditure 
£637,735.  Telephones  are  widely  used;  m  1905  the  length  of 
telephone  wire  in  use  was  38,638  m.,  and  the  number  of  telephones 
14,134;  the  revenue  from  this  source  for  the  year  was  £103  j^. 

Banki*i. — At  the  end  of  1905  the  banks  of  issue  in  Victoria, 
eleven  in  number,  had  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  £36.^32,841.  and 
assets  of  £40,511,335.  The  principal  items  among  tne  liabilities 
were:  notes  in  circulation,  £835,499;  deposits  bearing  interest, 
£23,055,743;  and  deposits  not  besnng  interest,  £12.068,1 «.  The 
chief  assets  were:  cmn  and  bullion,  £8,056,666;  debts  due, 
£29.918,226;  property,  £1.919,230;  other  assets,  £617,213.  The 
money  in  depont  in  the  savings  banks  amounted  to  £10,806.741, 
the  number  of  depositon  being  147,382.  The  total  sum  on  deposit 
in  the  ktate  in  IQ05  was,  therefore,  £46,020,637,  which  rq>resents 
£37,  15s.  4d.  per  head  of  population. 

AuTROftiTiES.  —  J.  Bonwick,  Disamry  and  SeUUment  of  Port 
Phillip  (Melbourne.  i8«6).  Early  Days  of  Metbonme  (Melbourne, 
18^7),  and  Port  Phillip  SeUlement  (London.  1883);  Rev.  J.  D.  Lang. 
Huloricat  Account  of  the  SeparaHon  of  Victoria  from  Sew  South 
|70);  VtctorioH  Year-Booh  ^nnuidly,  1873- 
P.  P.  Labillicre.  £^/y  History  of  the  Colony  of 
1878);  G.  W.  Rusden,  Discooery,  Survey  and 
SeltUmtnt  of  Port  Ph*Utp  (Melbourne,  1878):  R.  B.  Smyth.  The 
Aborigines  of  Victoria  (2  vols.,  Melbourne.  1878):  J.  J.  ShiJUngUw, 
Historical  Records  of  Port  PkUiip  (Melbourne.  1879) ;  David  Blair. 
Cyclopatdia  of  Australasia  (Melbourne.  1881);  E.  Jenks,  Tibs 
Cooemment  of  Victoria  (London.  1881):  E.  M.  Curr.  The  Australian 
Xttu:  fU  Ortgin,  Language,  Customs,  6tc.  (Melbourne,  1886-87); 
Edmund  Finn,  ChromcUs  of  Early  Metboume  (Melbounie,  1889); 
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1905.  Melbourne);  F.  P.  I 
Victoria  (London,  1878); 
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1892) :  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Australia  and  Nev  Zealand  (1903^) 


M  Ka^fmpky  (Mdbottn^ 
A.  C.) 

History.—Tht  first  diioovcver  of  Victoria  wu  Captain  Cook, 
in  commuid  of  H.M.S. "  Endeavour,"  who  sichtcd  Cape  Everaid, 
about  half-way  between  Cape  Howe  and  the  oiouib  ol  the  Snowy 
river,  on  the  19th  of  April  1 770,  a  few  days  prior  to  his  arrival  at 
Botany  Bay.    The  first  persona  to  laikd  in  Victoria  were  the 
supercargo  and  a  portion  of  the  crew  of  the  meichant  ship 
"  Sydney  Cove,"  which  was  wrecked  at  the  Fumeauz  Islands  in 
Bass  Strait  on  the  9th  of  February  1797.    In  the  same  year, 
Mr  Bass,  a  suxgeon  in  the  navy,  discovered  the  strait  which 
bears  his  name  and  separates  Victoria  from  Tasmania.    Lieut. 
Grant  in  the ''Lady  Nelson  "surveyed  the  south  coast  in  1800, 
and  in  x8oi  Port  Phillip  was  for  the  first  time  entered  by  LieuL 
Murray.    In   1802   that   harbour  was  surveyed  by  Captain 
Flinders,  and  in  the  same  year  Mr  Grimes,  the  sufveyor-general 
of  New  South  Wales,  explored  the  country  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  present  site  of  Melbourne.    In  1804  Lieut.-Colond 
Cdlins,  who  bad  been  sent  from  England,  formed  a  penal 
settlement  on  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip,  but  after  remaining 
a  little  more  than  three  months  near  Indented  Head,  he  removed 
his  party  to  Van  Diemen  Lmd.    Victoria  was  visited  in  1824 
by  two  sheep  fanners  named  Hume  and  Hovdl,  who  rode 
overland  from  Lake  George,  New  South  Wales,  to  the  shores 
of  (^rio  Bay.    In  1826  a  convict  estabUshnftcnt  was 
attempted  by  the  government  of  New  South  Wales  at 
Settlement  Point,  near  French  Island,  Western  Port 
Bay,  but  it  was   abandoned   shortly   afterwards.    In    1834 
Messrs  Edward  and  Francis  Henty,  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  original  expedition  to  Swan  river.  West  Auatnlia,   and 
afterwards  migrated  to  Van  Diemen  Land,  crossed  Bass  Strait, 
established  a  shore  whaling  station  at  Portland  Bay,  and  fomned 
sheep  and  cattle  stations  on  the  river  Wannon  and  Wando 
rivulet,  near  the  site  of  the  present  towns  of  Merino,  Castert<m 
and  Coleraine.    In  1835  a  number  <rf  flock  owners  m  Van 
Diemen  Land  purchased  through  Batman  from  the  aborigines 
a  tract  of  700,000  acres  on  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip.    The  sale 
was  repudiated  by  the  British  government,  which  regarded 
all  unoccupied  land  in  any  part  of  Australia  as  the  property  of 
the  crown,  and  did  not  recognize  the  title  of  the  aborigines. 
Batman,  however,  remained  at  Port  Phillip,  and  commenced 
farming  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pveaent  city  of  Melbourne. 
He  was  followed  by  John  Pascoe  Fawkner  and  other  settlers 
from  Van  Diemen  Land,  who  occupied  the  fertile  plains  of  the  new 
territory.   In  1836  Captain  Lonsdale  was  sent  to  Melbourne  by 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales  to  act  as  resident  magi»- 
traie  in  Port  Phillip.   The  first  census  taken  in  1838  showed  that 
the  population  was  3511,  of  whom  3080  were  males  and  431 
fenuJes.    In  1839  Mr  Latrobe  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
Port  Phillip,  and  a  resident  judge  was  nominated  for  Melbourne, 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  which  now  forms  the  state 
of  Victoria.   The  years  1840  and  1841  were  periods  of  depression 
owing  to  the  decline  in  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of  live  sto^, 
for  which  the  first  settlers  had  paid  hi^  prices;  but  there  was 
a  steady  immigration  from  Great  Britain  of  men  with  means, 
attracted  by  the  profits  of  sheep-farming,  and  of  Ubouiers 
and  artisans  who  obtained  free  passages  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Wakefield  system,  under  which  half  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  and  occupation  of  crown  lands  were  expended  upon  the 
introduction  of  workers.    The  whole  district  was  occupied  by 
sheep  and  cattle  graxiers,  and  in  1841  the  population  had 
increased  to  11,738.    Melbourne  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1843,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  city  in  1847.    In  that 
same  year  the  first  Anglican  was  ordained,  and  'in  1848  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.    The  third  census  (taken  in  1846) 
showed  a  population  of  33,870. 

The  elective  element  was  introduced  into  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales  hi  r843,  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty-four  members  to  twelve  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
the  district  of  Port  Phillip,  including  Melbourne,  returned  six 
members.  But  the  colonists  were  not  satisfied  with  p>venuncnt 
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i(MB  and  hy  9y^nty;  an  agUatloB  in  favour  of  aepantioD 
cooraicBccd,  and  in  1851  Victoria  was  formed  into  a  iepaxate 
C0I0117  wHtk  an  Emcultve  Council  appointed  by  tiie  crown,  and 
a  Lc^tUatfve  Council,  partly  dective  and  partly  nominated,  on 
the  same  lines  as  that  of  New  Sooth  Wales.  The  popnlation  at 
thai  date  was  77^435*  Gold  was  discovered  a  few  wedka  after 
the  catooy  had  entered  upon  Its  separate  existence,  and  a  large 
nmber  ct  penoos  were  attracted  to  the  mines,  first  from  the 
■rigtiboMiMag  colonies— some  of  which,  such  as  South  Australia, 
Vao  Dietnen's  Land  and  West  Australia,  were  almost  denuded  of 
ahie»bodied  men  and  women— and  subsequently  from  Europe 
Bad  America.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
local  government  had  to  contend,  the  tadc  of  maintaining  law 
and  order  was  fairly  grappled  with;  the  foundations  of  a  liberal 
s^en  of  pnnwry,  secondary  and  university  education  were 
hod;  rasds,  bridges  and  tdegraphs  were  constructed,  nnd 
Udboomc  was  provided  with  an  excellent  supply  of  watcnr. 

Local  self-govrmment  was  introduced  in  1853,  and  the 
Lcgklatufe  found  time  to  discuss  a  new  Constitution,  which  not 
only  eliminated  the  nominee  element  from  the  Le^s- 
latuxe,  but  made  the  executive  government  responsible 
to  the  people.  The  administration  of  the  gold-fields 
popular,  and  the  miners  were  dissatisfied  at  the  amount 
cb»rffed  for  permission  to  mine  for  gold,  and  at  there  being 
so  representation  for  the  gold-fields  in  the  local  Legislature. 
The  <fisconlent  culminated,  at  Ballarat  in  December  1854,  in 
riots  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of  life  both  amongst 
the  aancts  and  the  troops.  Eventually,  an  export  duty  on  gold 
absHtotcd  for  the  licence  fee,  but  every  miner  had  to  take 
r^lbt  which  enabled  him  to  occupy  a  limited  area  of  land 
far  oaainB,  and  aho  for  residence.  The  census  taken  in  i8s4 
iliiw  <1  a  population  of  236,778.  The  new  Constitution  was 
pmcbumed  In  1855,  and  the  old  Executive  Council  was  gazetted 
IS  ilie  fisst  responsible  ministry.  It  held  office  for  about 
BDcrccai  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  administration 
foraKd  frooi  the  popular  party.  Several  changes  were  made 
m  tke  dixcction  of  democratizing  the  government,  and  vote  by 
baBot.  arMBhood  suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  the  property 
qvi&fication  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  To  several 
ol  tKcse  changes  there  was  strenuous  exposition,  not  sO  much  in 
tkr  Assembly  which  represented  the  manhood,  as  in  the  Council 
the  property  of  the  colony  was  supreme.  The  crown 
occupied  by  graziers,  termed  locaUy  "  squatters," 
vho  held  ihem  under  a  licence  renewable  annually  at  a  low 
reaisL  Tbrse  licences  were  very  valuable,  and  the  goodwill 
of  A  grazmg  farm  or  "run**  commanded  a  high  price.  Persons 
desired  to  acquire  frediolds  for  the  purpose  of  tillage  could 
do  so  by  purchasing  the  land  at  auction,  and  the  local 
nnwiiling  to  be  deprived  of  any  portion  of  a  valuable 
were  geoeraOy  willing  to  pay  a  price  per  acre  with  which 
of  small  means  desirous  ol  embarking  upon  agricultural 
Id  compete.  The  result  was  that  although  the 
pepoiaiioa  had  increased  in  z86i  to  540^323,  the  area  of  land 
tEftdcr  crop  had  not  grown  prc^ortionately,  and  Victoria  was 
d^endent  upon  the  neighbouring  colonics  and  even  more  distant 
rsKistiics  for  a  considerable  portion  ol  its  food.  A  series  lA  Land 
Acts  was  passed,  the  first  in  tS6o,  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
of  small  freehoMeri.  The  principle  underlying  all  these 
ks  that  residence  by  landowners  on  their  farms,  and  their 
rAivstkm,  were  more  unportaat  to  the  state  than  the  sum 
»s&aed  by  the  sale  of  the  land.  The  poBcy  was  only  partially 
aaci-urful,  and  by  a  number  of  ingenious  evasi&ns  a  Urge 
pcopoctioo  of  the  best  land  in  the  colony  passed  into  the  posses- 
siao  of  the  ori^nal  squatters*  But  a  sufficient  proportion  was 
pvchaaed  ^  smaH  farmers  to  convert  Victoria  into  a  great 
agncidiaral  country,  and  to  enable  it  to  export  large  quantities 
«f  farm  and  dairy  produce. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  revenue  was  raised  by  the  taxation 
through  the  customs  of  a  smaH  number  of  products,  such  as 
wpirat,  tobacco,  wine,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  But  an  agitation  arose 
is  favoor  of  such  an  adjustment  of  the  import  duties  as  would 
psMcct  iho  manufactures  which  at  that  time  were  bemg  com> 
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menced.  A  detetmlBed  opposition  to  thb  polity  was  nada  by  a 
large  minority  in  the  Assembly,  and  by  a  large  mafority  In  the 
Councfl,  but  by  degrees  the  democtatic  party  trioraphed.  The 
victory  was  not  gained  without  a  number  of  political  crises 
which  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  society  to  Its  foundations. 
The  Assembly  tacked  the  tariff  to  the  Appropriation  Bill,  and 
the  Council  Uirew  out  both.  The  result  was  that  there  was  no 
legal  means  of  paying  either  the  civil  servants  or  the  contractors, 
and  the  government  had  reooutae  to  an  ingenious  though 
questionable  system  by  which  advances  were  made  by  a  bank 
which  was  r^uped  through  the  crown  "  confessing  "  that  it 
owed  the  money,  whereupon  the  governor  issued  his  warrant 
fbr  its  payment  without  any  recourse  to  parliament.  Similar 
opposition  was  made  by  tl»  Council  to  payment  ol  members, 
and  to  a  grant  made  to  Lady  Darling,  the  wife  of  Governor  Sir 
Charles  Darling,  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  secretary  of 
state  on  the  charge  of  having  shown  partiality  to  the  democratic 
party.  Indeed  on  <me  occasion  the  dispute  between  the 
government  and  the  Council  was  so  violent  that  the  former 
dismissed  all  the  police,  mapstrates,  county  court  judges  and 
other  high  officials,  on  the  ground  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  by  the  Council,  which  had  thrown  out  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  for  the  payment  of  salaries. 

Notwithstanding  these  political  struggles,  the  population  of 
the  colony  steadily  increased,  and  the  Legislature  found  time 
to  pass  some  measures  which  affected  the  social  life  and  the 
commercial  position  of  the  colonics.  State  aid  to  rellpon 
was  abolbhed,  and  divorce  was  made  comparatively  easy.  A 
system  of  free,  compulsory  and  secular  primary  education  was 
introduced.  The  import  duties  were  increased  and  the  transfer 
of  land  was  simplified.  In  1880  a  fortnightly  maQ  service  via 
Sues  between  England  and  Mdboume  was  introduced,  and  in 
1880  the  first  International  Exhibition  ever  held  in  Victoria 
was  opened.  In  the  following  year  the  census  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  862,346,  of  whom  452,083  were  males  and  4x0,263 
females.  During  the  same  year  the  lengthy  dispute  between 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  which  had  caused  so  much  incon- 
venience,  so  many  heartburnings  and  so  many  political  crises, 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  passage  of  an  act  which  reduced 
the  qualifications  for  members  and  the  election  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  shortened  the  tenure  of  their  seats,  increased 
the  number  of  provinces  to  fourteen  and  the  number  of 
members  to  forty-two.  In  1883  a  coalition  government,  in 
which  the  Liberal  or  protectionist  and  the  Conservative  or 
free-trade  party  were  represented,  took  office,  and  with  some 
changes  remained  in  power  for  seven  years.  During  this  political 
truce  several  important  changes  were  made  in  the  Constitution. 
An  act  for  ^ving  greater  facilities  for  divorce  was  passed,  and 
with  some  difficulty  obtained  the  royal  assent.  Thie  Victorian 
railways  were  handed  over  to  the  control  of  three  commissioners, 
who  to  a  considerable  extent  were  made  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  dvil  service  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an 
independent  board.  In  2887  the  representatives  of  Victoria  met 
those  of  the  other  British  colonies  and  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Knutsford,  in  order  to 
discuss  the  questions  of  defence,  postal  and  telegraphic  com- 
munication, and  the  contribution  of  Australia  to  the  Imperial 
navy.  In  1888  a  weekly  mafl  service  was  established  via  Suez 
by  the  steamers  of  the  P.  &  O.  and  the  Orient  Companies,  and 
the  second  Victorian  International  Bxhibition  «'as  opened. 
In  1890  all  the  Australian  colonies,  bcluding  New  South  Wales 
and  New  Zealand,  sent  representatives  to  a  conference  at 
Melbourne,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Australian  Convention  empowered 
to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  the  Federal 
Constitution.  This  Convention  met  in  Sydney  in  1892  and 
took  the  first  step  towards  federation  (sec  Austraua). 

In  1891  the  coaliu'on  government  resigned  and  a  liberal 
administration  was  form^.  An  act'  passed  in  that  year 
placed  the  railways  again  under  the  control  of  the  government. 
Measures  of  a  democratic  and  collect Ivist  tendency  have  since 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  Legislature.    The  fkanchlse   of 
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propcHy  holda»  not  midiiiit  la  i 
■od  [he  priidpla  at  "ow  sun  one  vdu"  ni  tiublulud. 
Acta  luvc  been  pused  luictionlnf  Old  A^  Pmuouj  pi 
hitnlipf  ibopt,  except  tho»  icUiiif  pcruhfibLe  goodi,  fic 
keepinf  open  maie  thu  dght  bouni  compFUiog  the  pi 
pneron  to  ^va  tbeir  mini  ami  oafl  half-holiday  tvtty  t 
dayi;  preventing  penons  from  working  more  than  foity-«ight 
houn  1  wnki  and  appointing  for  each  trade  a  tribunal  c 
pOMd  of  an  equal  number  of  employcn  and  soplo/ed  U 
■  minimum  wage.    {See  Ausi«ali».) 

Victoria  enjoyed  a  large  meaiuie  of  proqaeiity  during  the 
later  'd^tta  and  nriier  'ninetio,  and  iti  financial  pro^writy 
enabled  tba  gDvemment  to  eipend  large  >um>  in   extending 

mtnce  a  lyitem  of  irri^tion.  The  uil  of  Victoria  i 
■bole  more  fertile  than  m  an/  other  colony  on  the  i 
of  Auuralla,  and  in  no  portion  of  Lhe  coniincnt  ii  tl 
localily  equal  in  fetlility  to  the  vcatero  district  andumeparta 
of  GIppsland.  The  rainfall  ii  more  equable  than  in  any  portion 
of  Australia,  but  the  northern  and  nonh-weslem  d^trict}, 
which  are  the  mott  reDolc  from  the  tea  and  the  Dividing  Range, 
are  subject  to  dniughti,  which,  although  not  so  severe  or  ao 
frequent  ai  in  the  inletior  of  the  continent,  aie  tuSdcolly 
diuBtroui  in  thcit  eflecta.  The  results  of  the  expenditure  upon 
inigation  have  not  been  ao  succeuful  as  was  hoped.    Victoria 

America  supply  with  water  tlie  riven  al  the  uauuof  the  year 
when  the  land  needs  irrigation,  and  it  was  necessary  toconslnict 
large  and  expensive  rtservoir).  The  cost  of  water  is  therefore 
greater  than  the  ordinary  agriculturist  who  gtowa  grain  or 
breeds  and  fattens  stock  can  afiord  to  pay,  although  the  piict 
nay  not  be  too  high  for  occhardisti  aiid  vine-growers.  In 
^^  jBfli  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  waa  dieiled  by  a 
tiua.  S"*^  strike  which  for  some  montha  affected  produc- 
tion, but  ipeculaiioo  in  Und  continued  for  some  lime 
longer,  cipedally  in  Uelboume,  which  at  that  Ume  amtalncd 
nearly  half  the  population,  500,000  out  of  a  total  of  1,140,105 

increase  in  land  valued,  for  there  was  no  immigration,  and  thi 
value  of  every  docriplloa  of  produce  bad  fallen— except  thai 
the  HOtking  dasss  were  prosperous  and  well  paid,  and  thai 
Ibe  purchase  of  small  allotmenu  in  the  suburbs  was  a  populai 
modr  of  investment.  In  i8g3  there  was  a  coit^pse.  Tbt 
value  of  bind  declined  enonnguily,  hundreds  of  persons  believec 
to  be  wealthy  were  ruined,  and  there  was  a  financial  panic  whid 
caused  the  auspcnuon  of  all  the  banks,  with  the  exception  ol 
Ibe  Australasia,  the  Union  of  Australia,  and  the  New  Soull 
Wales.  Uost  of  Ihem  resumed  payment,  but  three  went  intc 
liquidation.  It  was  some  yean  before  the  luiiinal  condilioi 
of  pro^xrity  was  restored,  but  the  great  resources  of  the  colony 
■nd  the  energy  of  its  people  discovered  new  markets,  and  nen 
'    ts  for  them,  and  enabled  them  -  ■<         - 


(C.  C.  L.) 

VICnRU,  a  city  and  port  of  BrazQ,  capital  of  the  sule 
of  Espirito  Santo,  on  the  W.  tide  of  an  island  at  the  head  of 
Ibe  Bay  of  Espliito  Santo,  170  m.  N.E;.  ol  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in 


3  the  beach  and  ta 


tsfolli 


le  base  of  a  high. 


steep,  roughly  paved  streets.  The  buildings  are  old  and  of 
the  coknial  type.  The  governor's  residence  is  an  old  convent, 
with  its  chureh  at  one  side.  The  entrance  to  Ibe  bay  is  rather 
tortuous  and  diltcult,  but  is  sulhcienLly  deep  for  the  largat 
vessels.  It  is  defended  by  five  small  forts.  The  baibout  is 
Kt  larfe,  but  is  safe  and  deep,  beinc  completely  shut  in  by 
hills.  A  laiiB  quay,  pier,  warehouses.  &c.,  facilitate  the  hand- 
line  of  cargoes,  which  were  previously  transported  to  and  from 
the  anchorage  by  lighten.  Victoria  b  a  port  of  call  for  roasting 
[learaeis  and  a  shipinng  port  in  the  coffee  trade.  The  other 
exports  ate  sugar,  rice  and  mandioca  (manioc}  to  home  ports. 
Viclori*  WM  fouad«d  in  ijjs  by  Vaxo  Fenuuido  Coutinbo, 


an  lhe  S.  side  and  nearer  the  eniijnce  to  the  bay,  and  leccived 
the  niinie  of  Espirito  Santo.  The  old  ^te  is  still  occupied,  and 
is  known  as  Villa  Vclba  (Old  Townl.  The  name  of  Victoria 
was  adopted  in  ijsS  in  comroemoralion  of  a  crushing  defeat 
inCicIed  by  Fernando  da  Sa  on  the  ilbed  tribes  of  the  AimotO, 
Tapininguins  and  Goilacaies  in  that  year.  It  was  altacked 
(1591)  by  the  freebooter  Cavendish,  who  was  repelled  by  on* 
of  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

VICTORIA,  the  coital  of  British  Columbia  and  the  princip J 
city  of  Vancouver  Island,  in  Ibe  S.E.  comer  of  which  it  11 
finely  situated  (48°  js'  lo'  N„  laj'  is'  14'  W.),  on  a  smaO 
arm  of  the  sea,  its  harbour,  however,  only  admilting  vesaell 
drawing  18  ft.  Pop.  (1904)  aliout  15,000.  Jt  is  the  oldest 
cily  in  the  province.  It  has  fine  streets,  handsome  viUu  and 
public  biuldings,  government  offices  and  churches.  The  higll 
school  isaffiliatcd  with  McCill  University,  in  MoBlnaJ.  Victoria 
Is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  cable,  and  is  a  fivouriio 
tourist  resort  for  the  whole  west  coast  ol  North  America.  Till 
peat  of  lhe  Ifudson'fi  Bay  Company.    The 
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Until  the  redistribution  of  ih* 
f  the  British  Paci&c  squadroit 
IT  about  3  m.  W,  of  Victoria. 
I  not  much  used  by  merchant 
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op  vnt  coKimnt  of  vapour.  Hence  the  nativo  mune 
M»n-0a-4mnya,  **  Smoke  docs  sound  theie."  The  chasm  ex- 
lends  tbe  i»Me  bmdth  oC  the  river  and  is  more  than  twice 
the  dcpdi  of  Niagan,  varying  from  156  ft.  at  the  right  bank 
to  54J  fL  in  the  centre.  Unlike  Niagara  the  water  does  not 
fiU  ioLo  «a  open  basui  but  is  arrested  at  a  distance  of  from 
fo  to  340  f U  by  the  opposite  wall  of  the  chasm.  Both  walls 
aie  of  tbe  same  height,  so  that  the  falls  appear  to  be  formed 
by  a  hose  ctmck  in  the  bed  of  the  river  The  only  outlet  is  a 
asnow  fhannri  cot  in  the  barrier  wall  at  a  pomt  about  three* 
tiihs  from  the  western  md  of  the  chasm,  and  through  this 
leige,  aoa  more  than  too  ft-  wide,  the  whole  volume  of  the 
over  pom  for  130  yds.  before  emerging  into  an  enormous 


tion^  (the  Grand  Cafion)  which  conducts  the  nver 
past  the  basalt  plaieau*  The  tremendous  pressure  to  which 
the  water  is  subjected  in  the  confinement  of  the  chasm  causes 
the  pecpecual  columns  of  mist  which  rise  over  the  precipice. 

The  fall  is  broken  by  islands  on  the  lip  of  the  precipice  into 
iavK  pazta.  Close  to  the  right  bank  is  a  sloping  cataract  36  yds. 
vide,  called  the  Leaping  Water,  then  beyond  Boanika  Island, 
shoot  100  ydSk  wide,  is  the  Main  Fall,  473  yds.  broad,  and 
dinded  by  Livingstone  Island  from  the  Rainbow  FaU  535  yds. 
vide.  At  both  these  falls  the  rock  is  sharp  cut  and  the  river 
aianiahrt  its  level  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  At  the  left 
baok  of  the  river  is  the  Eastern  Cataract,  a  miUrace  resembling 
the  Leaping  Water.  From  opposite  the  western  end  of  the 
rjLJs  to  Danger  Point,  which  overlooks  the  entrance  of  the 
fBcge,  tbe  escarpment  of  the  chasm  is  covered  with  great  trees 
known  as  the  Rain  Forest,  looking  across  the  gorge  the  eastern 
part  of  the  wall  (the  Knife  Edge)  is  less  densely  wooded. 

At  the  end  ojf  the  gorge  the  river  has  hollowed  out  a  deep 
pool,  named  tbe  BoQiog  Pot.  It  is  some  500  ft.  across,  its 
aufice,  smooth  at  k>w  water,  b  at  flood*time  troubled  by 
dov,  enoctnotts  swirls  and  heavy  boilings.  Thence  the  channel 
tonu  sharply  westward,  be^nning  the  great  zigzag  mentioned. 
This  grand  and  ^oomy  caSon  is  over  40  m.  long.  Its  almost 
perpendicular  walls  are  over  400  ft.  high,  tbe  level  of  the  escarp- 
sent  bein^  that  of  the  lip  of  the  falls.  A  little  below  the 
Boiling  Pot,  and  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  falls,  the  cafton 
ii  spanned  by  a  bridge  (completed  in  April  1905)  which  forms 
a  link  in  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  scheme.  This  bridge, 
650  ft.  loog,  with  a  main  arch  of  500  ft.  span,  is  sb'ghtly  below 
tb^  top  of  the  gorge.  The  height  from  low^water  level  to  the 
tuls  is  4.20  ft. 

The  volmne  of  water  borne  over  the  falls  varies  greatly,  the 
kTd  of  the  river  in  the  cafton  sinking  as  much  as  60  ft.  between 
tte  fuB  flood  of  April  and  the  end  of  the  dry  season  in  October. 
When  the  nver  ia  high  the  water  rolb  over  the  main  falb  in 
great  unbroken  expanse;  at  low  water  (when  alone  it  is 
to  look  into  the  grey  depths  of  the  great  chasm)  the 
falh  are  bfoken  by  crevices  in  the  rock  into  numerous  cascades. 

The  faBs  are  In  the  territory  of  Rhodesia.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  David  Livingstone  on  the  17th  of  November  1855, 
and  by  him  nan>ed  after  Queen  Victoria  of  England.  Living- 
stone jppeoadied  them  from  above  and  gained  his  first  view 
ef  (he  falls  from  the  bland  on  its  lip  now  named  after  him. 
la  iS^  Livingstone,  with  Dt  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Kirk,  made 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  falb,  but  until  the  opening  of  the 
faHvay  from  Bnlawayo  (1905)  they  were  rarely  visited.  The 
had  tn  the  vicinity  of  the  falb  b  preserved  by  the  Rhodesian 
government  au  a  public  park. 

Se«  Lrvinntone't  Missionary  Tnads  and  Researeker  in  Santk 
Afrus  (London.  i8<7)  for  the  ftory  of  the  discovery  of  the  falb, 
F9p9dar  Account  of  Dr  lAvtntstone's  Expedition  to  tht 
iti  Tributaries  £858-1864  (London.  1894)  for  a  fuller 
cripcioa  of  the  falb  and  a  theory  as  to  their  origin.  How  I 
c^osiei  Ajnca,  by  Major  Serpa  Pinto  (English  trans.,  London. 
tS9 1 ).  ooataifts a  graphic  account  of  the  visit  paid  to  the  falb  by  the 
Portvsiseae  explorer.  In  the  Ceog^apktcat  Journal  for  January  190S 
n  aa  ankle  by  A  J.  C.  Molyneuk  on  "  The  Physical  History  of 
the  Victoria  Falb."  The  articb  is  illusttratcd  by  excellent  photo- 
gnph»a*dgivesalnbUocraphy.  Consultalso"  Tne  Gorge  and  Basin 
of  the  Zambesi  below  the  Victorb  Falls."  by  G.  W.  Lamplueh  in 
^     ^        Jottr  (190S).  vol.  xjod.  (F.  R.  C.) 
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VIGTDBf A  NTAHZA,  the  largest  hike  in  Africa  and  chief 
reservoir  of  the  Nile,  lying  between  o*  so'  N  to  3*  S  and 
3 1*  40'  to  54*  $2'  £.  Among  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  the  world 
it  b  exceeded  in  size  by  Lake  Superior  only  and  has  an  area  of 
over  s6,ooo  sq.  m.,  being  nearly  the  sue  of  Scotland.  In  shape 
It  IS  an  ureguUir  quadrilateral,  but  tts  shores,  save  on  the  west, 
are  deeply  indented.  Its  greatest  length,  takmg  into  account 
the  pnndpal  gulfs,  N.  to  S.  b  350  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  200  m. 
Its  coast-line  exceeds  sooo  m.  U  fills  a  depression  in  the 
central  part  of  the  great  pbteau  which  stretches  between  the 
western  (Albertine)  and  eastern  rift -valleys  (see  Aysica,  (1), 
and  has  an  elevation  of  about  3720  ft.  above  the  sea  ^  Its 
greatest  ascertained  depth  b  some  270  ft ,  which  compares  with 
soundings  of  aooo  ft-  on  Tanganyika  and  2500  ft.  on  Nyasa. 
Vtctona  Nyanza  b  remarkable  for  the  severe  and  sudden  storms 
which  sweep  across  it,  rendering  navigation  dangerous.  It 
contains  many  groups  of  islands,  the  majority  bemg  near  the 
coast-line.  The  Uke  b  full  of  reefs,  many  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  b  clear  and  very  fresh.  It  b 
abundantly  stocked  with  fish.  Geological  research  shows 
that  the  land  surrounding  the  lake  consists  of  gneiss,  quartz 
and  schistose  rocks,  covered,  in  the  higher  regions,  with  marl 
and  red  clay,  and  hi  the  valleys  with  a  rich  black  loam. 

Shores  and  Idands. — The  shores  of  the  lake  present  varied  as^rs. 
The  western  coast,  which  contains  no  large  indentations,  is,  in  its 
southern  part,  backed  bjr  precipices  of  300  or  more  ft.  high,  behind 
which  rise  downs  to  thrice  the  height  of  the  cliffs.  Going  northi 
the  hills  give  way  to  papyrus  and  amhach  swamps,  which  mark  the 
delta  of  the  Kagera.  Bevond  the  mouth  of  inat  nver  the  hills 
reappear,  and  increase  In  height,  till  on  reaching  the  N  W.  corner 
of  the  nyanza  they  rise  some  500  ft.  above  the  water.  This  western 
shore  is  marked  by  a  continuous  fault  line  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Uke  at  a  short  distance  inland.  The  northern  coast  of  the  Uke  b 
very  deepiyr  indented  and  is  marked  throughout  its  length  by  rocky 
headlands  jutting  into  the  waters  This  high  bnd  is  very  narrow, 
and  tbe  streams  which  nse  on  its  northern  face  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  nyanxa  drain  north  away  from  the  lake.  On  a  promontory 
about  30  m  east  of  the  Katonga  (see  below}  is  Entebbe,  the  port  ol 
Uganda  and  seat  of  the  British  administration.  The  chief  indenta- 
tions on  the  north  side  are  Murchison  Bay  and  Natwieon  Gulf, 
the  entrance  to  the  bst  named  being  partly  filled  by  tne  triangubr- 
shaped  isUnd  of  Buvuma  or  Uvuma  (area  160  sq  ro.).  Napoleon 
Gulf  itself  is  deeply  indented,  one  bay,  that  of  linja,  running  N.W. 
and  being  the  outlet  of  the  Nile,  the  water  here  forcing  its  way 
through  the  rock-bound  shone  of  the  lake.  The  north-east  comer 
of  the  bke  is  fbt  and  bare.  A  narrow  channel,  partly  marked  by 
isbnds,  leads  into  Kavirondo  Gulf,  which,  with  an  average  width 
of  6  m.,  extends  45  m.  E.  of  the  normal  coast-line — ^a  fact  taken 
advantage  of  in  building  the  railway  from  Mombasa  to  the  bke. 
A  promontory,  174  ft.  above  bke-level.  jutting  into  the  small  bay 
of  Ugowe,  at  the  north-east  end  of  Kavirondo  Gulf,  is  the  point 
where  the  railway  terminates.  The  station  b  known  as  Port 
Florence.  On  the  sooth  side  of  the  gulf  tall  hilb  approach,  and  in 
some  cases  reach,  the  water's  edge,  and  behind  them  towers  the 
rugged  range  of  Kasagunga  with  its  saw-tike  edge.  Proceeding 
south  the  more  trends  generally  south-west  and  is  marked  with 
many  deep  inlets,  the  coast  presenting  a  sucoesskm  of  bold  blufis, 
while  inbnd  the  whob  dbtricc  b  dbtinctly  mountain<Nis.  At  the 
S.E.  corner  of  the  bke  Speke  Gulf  projects  eastward,  and  at  the 
S.W.  corner  Emtn  Pasha  Gulf  pushes  southward.  Here  the  coast 
b  barren  and  hilly,  while  long  ridges  of  rock  run  into  the  lake. 

The  largest  tsbnd  in  the  lake,  Ukeivwe,  on  tbe  SbE.  coast,  imme- 
dbtely  north  of  Speke  Gulf,  b  almost  a  peninsula,  but  the  strip  of 
land  connecting  it  with  the  shore  is  pierced  by  two  narrow  channels 
about  I  of  a  mile  lon^:.  Ukerewe  b  23  m>  long,  and  12  broad  at 
its  greatest  width.  It  is  uninhabited,  wooded  and  hilly,  rising  650  ft. 
above  the  bke.  At  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  nyanza  b  iht  Sess^ 
archipelago,  consbting  of  sixty-two  isbnds.  The  largest  isbnd 
in  this  group,  namely,  Bugab,  is  narrow,  resembling  the  letter  S 
in  shape,  and  is  almost  cut  in  two  in  the  middle.  Most  of  these 
islands  are<  densely  forested,  and  aome  of  them  attain  considerable 
ebvation.  Their  scenery  is  of  striking  beauty.  Forty-two  were 
inhabited.*  Buvuma  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Napoleon  Gulf, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Between  it  and  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  Kavirondo  Gulf  are  numerous  other  isbnds,  of  which  the  chief 
are  Bugab.  Ldui.  Rusunga  and  Mfwanganu.  In  general  char* 
acteristics  and  the  beauty  of  their  scenery  these  isbnds  resemble 
those  of  the  Sessd  archipebgo.  The  islands  are  of  ironstone  forma- 
rion  overlying  quartzite  and  crystalline  schists. 

Rjgers  -—The  Kagera,  the  brgest  ahd  roost  important  of  the  bke 

>  For  the  altitude  see  Ceot.  Jour.,  March  1907  and  July  1906. 
'  To  prevent  the  spread  of  keeping  sickness  the  inliabitants  were 
remchred  to  the  mainland  (1909). 
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affluents,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  hiU  country  east  of  Lake  Kivu, 
and  enters  the  west  side  of  the  nyania  iust  north  of  i  *  S.,  is  described 
in  the  article  Nile,  of  which  it  is  the  most  remote  head-stream. 
The  other  rivers  entering  Victoria  Nyanza  from  the  west  are  the 
Katonga  and  Ruizi,  both  north  of  the  Kagcra.  The  Katonga  rises  in 
tbe  plateau  east  of  the  Dweru  branch  of  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  and 
after  a  slu^sh  course  of  155  ra.  enters  Victoria  Nyanza  in  a  wide 
swamp  at  its  N.W.  corner.  The  Ruizi  (180  m.)  is  a  deep,  wide  and 
swift  stream  with  sinuous  course  flowing  in  part  through  great 

Ssrges  and  in  part  through  large  swamps.  It  rises  in  the  Ankole 
istrict  and  reaches  the  nyanza  a  little  north  of  the  Kagcra.  Be- 
tween the  Katonga  and  the  Nile  outlet,  the  rivers  which  rise  close 
to  the  bke  drain  away^  northward,  the  watershed  being  the  Lake 
shore.  On  the  N.£.  side  of  the  nyanza,  however,  several  con- 
siderable streams  reach  the  lake — notably  the  Sio,  Nzoia  and 
Lukos  (or  Yala).  The  Nzoia  (150  m.),  the  largest  of  the  three, 
rises  in  th*  foothills  of  the  Elgeyo  escarpment  and  flows  swiftly 
over  a  rocky  bed  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  emptying  into  the 
lake  south  «jf  Berkeley  Bay.  On  the  east  side  the  Mara  Dabagh 
enters  the  lake  between  i*  and  a*  S.  It  is,  next  to  the  Kagcra,  the 
largest  of  the  lake  tributaries.  All  the  rivers  mentioned  are  per- 
ennial, and  most  of  them  bring  down  a  considerable  volume  of 
water,  even  in  the  dry  season.  On  the  S,  S.C.  and  S.W.  shores  a 
number  of  short  rivers  drain  into  the  lake.  They  traverse  a  tree- 
less and  arid  region,  have  but  an  intermittent  flow,  and  are  of 
little  importance  in  the  hydrography  of  the  district.  The  only 
outlet  of  the  lake  is  the  Nile  {gv.). 

Drainage  Areot  Rainfall  and  Lake  Level. — ^The  very  important  part 
played  by  the  Victoria  Nyanza  in  the  Nile  system  has  led  to  careful 
study  of  Us  drainace  basin  and  rainfall  and  tne  perplexing  variations 
in  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  area  drained  by  tne  lake  covers,  with 
the  lake  itself,  93.240  s().  m.  In  part  it  Is  densely  forested,  part 
consists  of  lofty  mountains,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  somewhat 
arid  tableland.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Sir  William  Garstin 
the  rainfall  over  the  whole  area  averages  50  in.  a  year.  Allowing 
that  as  much  as  35  %  of  this  amount  enters  the  bke,  this  is 
eauivalcnt  to  a  total  of  138,750.000,000  cub.  metres  in  a  year. 
Nicasurcments  at  the  Rtpon  Falls  show  that  18.000,000,000,  or  some 
13%  of  this  amount,  is  taken  off  by  the  Nile,  and  when  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  lake-level  it 
is  apparent  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which  enters 
tbe  nyanza  is  lost  by  evaporation;  in  fact,  that  the  amount  drawn 
off  by  the  river  plays  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the  annual 
oscillation  of  the  water  surface.  Rain  falls  riore  or  less  in  every 
month,  but  is  heaviest  during  March,  April,  May  and  aeain  in 
September,  October  and  November.  The  level  of  the  kike  is 
chiefly  affected  by  the  autumn  rains  and  generally  reaches  its 
maximum  in  July.  The  annual  rise  and  fall  is  on  an  average  from 
1  to  3  ft.,  but  between  November  1900  and  June  1901  a  ditTcrence 
of  43  in.  was  recorded.  Considerable  speculation  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  whereas  in  1878-7Q  the  lake-level  was  high,  from 
1880  to  1890  the  level  was  falling,  and  that  after  a  few 
years  (1893-9^)  of  higher  level  there  was,  from  1896  to  1903^  again 
a  steady  fall,  amounting  in  seven  years  to  30  in.  in  the 
average  levels  of  the  lake.  In  1903,  however,  the  level  rose  and 
everywhere  the  land  gained  from  the  lake  in  the  previous  years 
was  Hooded.  These  variations  are  attributed  by  Sir  William 
Garstin  to  deficiency  or  excess  of  rainfall.  Any  secular  shrinking 
of  the  lake  in  common  with  the  bkes  of  Central  Africa  generally 
must  be  so  gradual  as  to  have  no  practical  importance.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  in  such  a  vast  sheet  of  water  as  is  the 
nyanza  the  wind  exercises  an  influence  on  the  level,  tending  to 
pile  up  the  water  at  different  parts  of  the  lake.  The  winds  may 
also  be  the  cause  of  the  daily  variation  of  level,  which  on  Spcke 
Gulf  has  been  found  to  reach  30  in.;  but  this  may  also  partake 
of  the  character  of  a  "  seiche."  Currents  setting  towards  the  north 
or  north-west  have  been  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  bke. 

Discovery  and  Exploration. — The  quest  for  the  Nile  sourcc$Icd 
to  the  discovery  of  (he  lake  by  J.  H.  Spcke  in  1858,  and  it  was 
by  him  named  Victoria  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  England. 
lo  1863  Speke  and  his  companion,  J.  A.  Grant,  partially  explored 
the  N.W.  shore,  leaving  the  lake  at  the  Nile  outlet.  Great 
differences  of  opinion  existed  as  to  its  size  until  its  drcum- 
navigation  in  1874  by  H.  M.  Stanley,  which  proved  it  to  be  of 
vast  extent.  The  invitation  sent  by  King  Mtesa  of  Uganda 
through  Stanley  to  the  Christian  missionaries  led  to  the  despatch 
from  England  in  1876  of  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  to  whom  We 
owe  our  first  detailed  knowledge  of  the  nyanza.  Mr  Wilson 
and  Lieut.  Shergold  Smith,  R.N.,  made,  in  1877,  the  first  voyage 
across  the  nyanza.  Lieut.  Smith  and  a  Mr  O'Neill,  both 
members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  were  in  the  same 
year  murdered  on  Ukerewe  Island.  In  18S9  Stanley  further 
eiplored  the  lake,  discovering  Emin  Pasha  Gulf,  the  entrance 
to  whi'*^  '  '    *  '  -'  several  islands.    In  1890  the  oiwnetship 

of  i>  y  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the  first 


degree  of  south  latitude  being  taken  as. the  boundary  Una. 
The  Boulhcm  portion,  which  fell  to  Germany,  was  visited  and 
described  by  scientists  of  that  nation,  whose  objects,  however, 
weire  not  primarily  geographic.  At  the  insUnce  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  a  survey  of  the  'northern  shores  of  the  lake  was 
carried  out  in  1899-1900  by  Commander  B.  Whitehouse,  R.N. 
The  same  officer,  In  1903,  undertook,  in  agreement  with  the 
German  government,  a  survey  of  the  southern  shores.  Com- 
mander Whitehouse's  work  led  to  considerable  modification  of 
the  previously  accepted  maps.  He  discovered  numerous  islands 
and  bays  whose  existence  had  previously  been  unknown. 

Previously  to  1896  navigation  was  confined  to  Arab  dhows, 
which  trade  between  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  Uganda, 
and  to  canoes.  In  (he  year  named  a  small  steamer  (the"  Ruwen- 
sori  ")  was  launched  on  the  lake  by  a  Zanzibar  firm,  while  in 
1900  a  somewhat  brger  steamer  (the  *'  William  Macklnnon" ), 
built  in  Ghsgow  at  the  instance  of  Sir  W.  Mackinnon,  and 
afterwards  taken  over  by  the  British  government,  made  her 
first  trip  on  the  lake.  In  1903,  the  year  in  which  the  railway 
from  Mombasa  to  the  lake  was  completed,  a  steamer  of  600  tons 
burden  was  launched  at  Port  Florence.  Since  that  date  trade 
has  considerably  increased. 

See  NiLR  and  Uganda  and  the  British  Blue-book  Egypt  No.  3 
(1904),  which  is  a  Jitport  by  Sir  Wm,  Garstin  upon  the  Bnsin  of  tbe 
Upper  Nth.  This  report,  besides  giving  (pp.  4-34)  much  original 
iniurmation  upon  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  summarizes  the  informa- 
tion of  previous  travellers,  whose  works  are  quoted.  In  1908  the 
British  Admiralty  published  a  chart  of  the  lake  (scale  4  in.  to  the 
mile)  from  the  surveys  of  Commander  Whitehouse.  Non-official 
books  which  deal  with  the  bke  include:  C.  T.  Wilson.  Uganda 
and  the  Soudan  (London,  1883);  (Sir)  F.  D.  Lugard,  The  Rise  of  ow 
East  African  Empire,  voL  ii.  (London,  1803):  Franz  Stuhlmann. 
Mil  Emtn  Pasha,  &c.  (Berlin,  1894):  Paul  Kollmann,  The  Vutoria 
Nyansa  (Enelish  translation:  London,  1890);  E.  G.  Ravenstein. 
"The  Lake-level  uf  the  Victorb  tiyaaiza.  Geographical  Journal, 
October  1901;  Sir  H.  H.  lobnston.  The  Uganda  ProUctoraU 
(London,  1902).  In  most  of  these  publications  the  descriptions 
of  the  lake  occupy  but  a  small  part.  (W.  E.  G.;' F.  R.  C.) 

VICrrORlNUS.  GAIUS  HARIDS  (4th  century  A.D.),  Roman 
grammarian,  rhetorician  and  nco-PIalonic  philosopher,  an 
African  by  birth  (whence  his  surname  Afcr),  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Constant ius  II.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Kome  (one  of 
his  pupils  being  Jerome),  and  in  his  old  age  became  a  convert 
to  Christianity.  His  conversion  is  said  to  have  greatly  influenced 
that  of  Augustine.  When  Julian  published  an  edict  forbidding 
Christians  to  lecture  on  polite  literature,  Victorinus  closed 
his  schooL  A  statue  was  erected  in  his  honour  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Forum  Trajanum. 

His  translations  of  pbtonic  writers  are  lost,  but  the  treatise  De 
Definitionibus  (cd.  T.  Stangl  in  Tulliana  et  liariO'Victoriniana, 
Munich,  1888)  IS  probably  by  him  and  not  by  Boatius,  to  whom  it 
was  formerly  attnbutcd.  His  manual  of  prosody,  in  four  books, 
taken  almost  literally  from  the  work  of  Aphthonius,  is  extant 
(H.  Keil,  Crammatici  LtUini^  vi.).  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the 
author  of  cert.iin  other  extant  treatises  attributed  to  him  on  metrical 
and  grammatical  subjects,  which  will  be  found  in  Kcil.  His  com- 
mentary on  Cicero's  De  Invcniione  (in  Halm's  Rhetores  Lalini 
iiinores,  1863)  is  very  diffuse,  and  is  itself  in  need  of  commentary. 
His  ettant  theoloftical  writings,  which  will  be  found  in  J.  P. 
Migne,  Cursus  Patrologiae  Latinae,  viit.,  include  oomntentaries 
on  Galatians,  Ephesians  and  Philippians;  De  Trimitate  contra 
Arium',  Ad  Just  mum  Ilanichaeum  de  Vera  Came  Christi;  and  a 
little  tract  on  "  The  Evening  and  the  Morning  were  one  day  *'  (the 
genuineness  of  the  last  two  is  doubtful).  Some  Christian  poems 
under  the  name  of  Victorinus  are  probably  not  his. 

See  G.  Geiger,  C.  Afarius  Victorinus  Afer,  ein  neuplaloniscker 
Phihsoph  (Mctten,  1888):  G.  Koffroann.  De  Mario  VulAyrino 
pkihsopho  Christiano  (Brcsbu,  1880):  R.  Schmkl.  Marius  Vic- 
terinus  Rhetor  uud  seine  Besiehungen  uu  Augusiin  (Kiel,  1895) ;  Gore 
in  Dictiemary  of  Christian  Biography,  iv.;  M.  Schanz,  Geschtchte 
dew  rdmischeu  Litteratur,  iv,  x  (1904);  Teuffel,  Hist,  cf  Roman 
LiUrature  (Eng.  tr.,  1900),  408. 

VIGTOR-PERRIN.  CLAUDE,  Duke  or  Beixuno  (1764- 
1841),  marshal  of  France,  was  bora  at  La  Marche  (Vosgcs)  on 
the  7th  of  December  1764.  In  1781  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  after  ten  years'  service  he  received  his 
discharge  and  settled  at  Valence.  Soon  afterwards  he  joined 
the  local  volunteers,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  the  war  on 
the  Alpine  fiootier,  in  less  than  a  year  he  had  riaea  to  the 
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coBUBand  of  m  bftttalion.  For  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of  Toulon 
k  1793  he  vns  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  He 
afterwards  served  for  some  time  with  the  army  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Italian  canqnugn  of  1796-97  he  so 
acquitted  faimaelf  at  Mondovi,  Roveredo  and  Mantua  that  he 
vas  p«MM)€ed  to  be  general  of  divisioo.  After  commanding 
for  aooe  tioae  the  forces  in  the  defkartment  of  La  Vendue,  be 
«as  agam  cnployed  in  Italy,  where  he  did  good  service  against 
(he  pepal  troops,  and  he  took  a  very  important  part  in  the 
baltie  of  Marengo.  In  180a  he  was  governor  of  the  colony  of 
LaneaMxtA  foe  *  diort  tine,  in  1803  he  commanded  the  Batavian 
amy,  and  afterwards  he  acted  for  eighteen  months  (180^) 
as  French  plenipotentiary  at  Cdpenhageit  On  the  ontbieak 
of  bosdiftics  with  Pnisaia  he  joined  the  V.  amy  corps  (Maxshal 
Laanes)  as  chief  of  the  general  staff.  He  distinguished  himsdf 
at  Ssaifcid  and  Jena,  and  at  Fnedland  he  commanded  the 
L  eoqis  in  such  a  manner  that  Napoleon  gave  him  the  marsbal- 
aie.  After  tiie  peace  of  Tilsit  he  became  governor  of  Berlin, 
sad  in  1808  be  was  created  duke  of  Belluno.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  sent  to  Spain,  where  be  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Peninsular  War  (especially  at  Espiiiosa,  Talavera,  Barrosa  and 
Cadis),  until  bis  appointment  in  18 ts  to  a  corps  command  in 
tiie  iny^sion  of  Russia.  Here  bis  most  important  service  was 
ia  pratectiog  the  retreating  army  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Bertsum.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  wan  of  1813-14,  till 
in  February  of  the  latter  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  arrive 
too  late  at  Monteieau-sur-Yoone  The  result  was  a  scene  of 
rJoJcnt  recrimination  and  his  supersession  by  the  emperor,  who 
transferred  bis  command  to  G&ard.  Thus  wounded  in  his 
aasoor-propre,  Victor  now  transferred  his  aUegiance  to  tbe 
Bocrbon  dsnaasty,  and  in  December  18x4  received  from 
Loais  XVII L  the  command  of  the  second  military  division. 
Is  18 1 5  be  accompanied  the  king  to  Ghent,  and  on  the  second 
mtosaiioii  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  He  was  also 
presideBt  of  a  commission  which  inquired  into  the  conduct 
cf  tbe  oHicers  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  dismissed 
Kapoleon's  sympathisers.  In  182 1  he  was  an>ointed  war 
suiister  and  held  this  office  for  two  years.  In  1830  he  was 
s»)or-geoeral  of  the  royal  guard,  and  after  the  revolution  of 
liat  yrax  be  retired  altogether  into  private  life.  His  death 
txk  place  at  Piris  on  the  xst  of  March  1841. 
His  papers  for  the  penod  1793-1800  have  been  published  (Paris. 

¥ICTOAI%  food,  provt^ns,  most  commonly  in  the  plural, 
"  vktoals.*'  Tbe  word  and  its  pronunciation  came  into  English 
from  the  O.  Fr.  t'UaUU.  The  modem  French  and  English 
iprfiix^  are  due  to  a  pedantic  approximation  to  the  Latin 
orguaal,  mV/au7/fo,^  neuter  plural  substantive  formed  from 
nJhdJu,  victus,  nourishment,  provisions  (vfturrr,  to  live).  The 
^^ost  faniliar  ose  of  the  term  is  in  "  licensed  victualler,*'  to  which 
the  licensing  Act  1873  ((  37)  has  applied  the  wide  significance 
cf  any  person  selling  any  intoxicating  liquor  under  a  h'cence 

from  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  Properly  a 
'*  victualling  house  " 
is  one  where  persons 
arc  provided  with  food 
and  drink  but  not 
lodgings,  and  is  thus 
distinct  from  an  inn, 
which  also  provides 
the    last. 

VICUQftA.  one  of 
the  two  wild  living 
SouUi  American  re- 
presentatives of  the 
,i^  camel-tribe,  a  CanU' 
^V'  lidae  (see  Ttiopoda). 
From  its  relative  the 
guanaco  the  vicugfte 
{Imma  nkmmia)  diffen  by  Hs  inferior  stature,  more  slender  build 
and  shorter  h^d,  as  wtU  aa  by  the  absence  of  bare  patches  or 
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callosities  on  the  hind  limbs.  The  general  colour  of  the  woolly 
coat  is  onmge^red.  VicugfUis  live  in  herds  on  the  bleak  and 
elevated  parts  of  the  mountain  range  bordering  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow,  amidst  rocks  and  precipices,  occurring  in 
various  parts  of  Peru,  in  the  southern  part  of  Ecuador,  and  as 
far  south  as  the  middle  of  Bolivia.  The  wool  is  extremely 
delicate  and  soft,  and  highly  valued  for  the  purposes  of  weaving, 
but  the  quantity  which  each  animal  produces  is  not  great. 

VIDA.  KARCO  OIROLAMO  (c.  1489-1566),  Italian  scholar 
and  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Cremona  sh^tiy  before  the  year 
X49a  He  received  the  name  of  Marcantonio  In  baptism,  but 
changed  this  to  Marco  Girolamo  when  be  entered  the  order  of 
the  Canonid  Regolari  Lateianensi.  During  his  early  manhood 
he  acquired  considerable  fame  by  the  composition  of  two 
didactic  poems  m  the  Latin  tongue,  on  the  Camt  of  Chess 
{Seaahiae  Ludus)  and  on  the  Silkworm  (Bombyx).  This  reputa- 
tion induced  him  to  seek  the  papal  court  in  Rome,  which  was 
rapidly  becoming  tbe  headquarters  of  polite  learning,  the  place 
where  students  might  expect  advancement  through  their 
literary  talents.  Vida  reached  Rome  in  the  last  years  of  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  U-  Leo  X ,  on  succeeding  to  the  papal 
chair  (15x3),  treated  him  with  marked  favour,  b^towed  on  bim 
the  priory  of  SI  Sylvester  at  Frascati,  and  bade  him  compose 
a  heroic  Latin  poem  <mi  the  life  of  Christ  Such  was  tbe  oripa 
of  the  Ckrislitti,  Yida's  most  celebrate,  if  not  his  best,  pw- 
formance.  It  did  not,  however,  see  the  light  in  Leo's  bfetime. 
Between  the  yeax9  1530  and  i5>7  Vida  produced  the  second  of 
his  masterpieces  in  Latin  hexameters,  a  didactic  poem  on  the 
Art  oj  Poetry  (see  Baldi's  edition,  Wttrzburg.  i88x).  Clement 
VII.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  apostolic  protoiK>ury,  and  in 
1531  conferred  on  him  the  bishopric  of  Alba.  It  i&  probable 
that  he  took  up  his  residence  in  this  town  soon  after  the  death 
of  Clement;  and  here  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  remain- 
ing years.  Vida  attended  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Cardinals  Cervini,  Pole  and  Del  Monte, 
together  with  his  friend  the  poet  Flaminio.  A  record  of  their 
conversations  may  be  studied  in  Vida's  Latin  dialogue  Dt 
ReptMica*  Among  his  other  writings  should  be  mentioned 
three  eloquent  orations  in  defence  of  Cremona  against  Pavia, 
composed  upon  tbe  occasion  of  some  dispute  as  to  precedency 
between  those  two  cities.  Vida  died  at  Alba  on  the  27th  of 
September  1566. 

See  the  Ltfe  by  Lancetti  (Milan.  1840). 

VIDAME  (Lat.  tice-dominus),  a  French  feudal  title.  The 
vidame  was  originally,  like  the  avooi  (advoaUus),  an  official 
chosen  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  the  consent  of  the 
count  (see  Advocate).  Unlike  the  advocate,  however,  the 
vice'dominus  was  at  the  outset  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted  as 
the  bishop's  lieutenant  {locum  tencns)  or  vicar.  But  the  causes 
that  changed  the  character  of  the  advocatus  operated  also  in 
the  case  of  the  vidaroe.  Dunng  the  Carolingian  epoch,  indeed, 
advocatus  and  vice-dominus  were  interchangeable  terms,  and 
it  was  only  m  the  iith  century  that  they  became  generally 
differentiated:  tbe  title  of  avou^  being  commonly  reserved  for 
nobles  charged  with  the  protection  of  an  abbey,  that  of  vidame 
for  those  guarding  an  episcopal  see.  With  the  crystallization 
of  tbe  feudal  system  m  the  12th  century  the  office  of  vidame. 
like  that  of  avou£,  had  become  an  hereditary  ficf.  As  a  title, 
however,  it  was  much  less  common  and  also  less  dignified  than 
that  of  avou6.  The  advocati  were  often  great  barons  who  added 
their  function  of  protector  of  an  abbey  to  their  own  temporal 
sovereignty,  whereas  the  vidames  were  usually  petty  nobles, 
who  exercised  their  office  in  strict  subordination  to  the  bishop. 
Their  chief  ftmctions  were:  to  protect  the  lemporaliiies  of  the 
see,  to  represent  the  bishop  at  the  count's  court  of  justice,  to 
exercise  the  bishop's  temporal  jurisdiction  in  his  name  {placttum 
or  curia  vice-domint)  and  to  lead  the  episcopal  levies  to  war. 
In  return  they  usually  had  a  house  near  the  episcopal  palace, 
a  domain  within  and  without  the  city,  and  sometimes  the  right 
to  levy  certain  dues  on  the  city.  The  vidames  usually  took 
their  title  from  the  sec  they  represented,  but  not  infrequently 
they  styled  themselves,  not  after  their   official  fief,  but  after 
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their  private  seigneuries.  Thus  the  vidame  de  Picquigny  was 
the  representative  of  the  bishop  of  Amiens,  the  vidame  de 
Gerberoy  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais.  In  many  sees  there  were 
no  vidames,  their  fimction  being  exercised  by  viscounts  or 
ch&telains.  With  the  growth  of  the  central  power  and  of  that 
of  the  municipalities  the  vidames  gradually  lost  all  importance, 
and  the  title  became  merely  honorary 

See  A.  Luchaire,  Manud  ies  institutions  fran^ises  (Paris,  1892) ; 
Du  CsMgjC.Clossarium  (ed.  Niort.  1887),  s.  "  >^ceHk>minu8  ";  A. 
Mallet,  "  £tude  hist,  sur  Ies  avou6s  et  Ies  vidames^"  in  Position  des 
IkUes  de  FEcoU  des  cHartes  (an.  1870-72}. 

VIDIN  (formerly  written  Widin  or  Wjddxn),  a  fortified 
river-port  and  the  capital  of  a  department  in  the  extreme 
N.E.  of  Bulgaria;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivor  Danube,  near 
the  Servian  frontier  and  151  m.  VV.N.W.  of  Sofia.  Pop.  (1906) 
x6,z68,  including  about  3000  Turks  and  1500  Spanislx  Jews — 
descendants  of  the  refugees  who  fled  hither  from  the  Inquisition 
in  the  x6th  century.  Vidin  is  an  episcopal  see  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  brigade;  it  was  formerly  a  stronghold  of  some 
importance,  aiKl  was  rendered  difficult  to  besiege  by  the  sur- 
rounding marshes,  formed  where  the  Topolovitsa  and  other 
itreams  join  the  Danube.  A  steam  ferry  connects  it  with 
Calafat,  on  the  Rumanian  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  there  is  a 
branch  railway  to  Mezdra,  on  the  main  line  Sofia-Plevna.  The 
city  consists  of  three  divisions — the  modem  suburbs  extending 
beside  the  Danube,  the  citadel  and  the  old  town,  still  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  though  only  four  of  its  nine  towers  remain 
standing.  The  old  town,  containing  several  mosques  and 
synagogue  and  a  bazaar,  preserves  its  oriental  appearance; 
the  citadel  is  used  as  a  military  magazine.  There  are  a  modem 
cathedral,  a  school  of  viticulture  and  a  high  school,  besides  an 
ancient  clock-tower  and  the  palace  {Konak)  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Turkish  pashas.  Vidin  exports  cereals  and  fruit,  and 
is  locally  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver  filigree.  It  has 
important  fisheries  and  manufactures  of  spirits,  beer  and 
tobacco. 

Vidin  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Bononia  in 
Moesia  Superior,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pannonlan 
Bononia,  which  stood  higher  up  the  Danube  to  the  north  of 
Sirmium.  Its  name  figures  conspicuously  in  the  military  annals 
of  medieval  and  recent  times;  and  it  is  specially  memorable 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  by  the  imperial  forces  in  1689 
and  for  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  hospodar  Michael  Sustos 
by  Pasvan  Oglu  in  x8oi.  It  was  again  the  scene  of  stirring 
events  during  the  Russo-Turkish  Wars  of  1854-55  and  1877-78, 
and  successfully  resisted  the  assaults  of  the  Servians  in  the 
Servo-Bulgarian  War  of  1886-87. 

VIDOeO,  FRANgOIS  EUGdNE  (1775-1857),  French  detective, 
was  bom  at  Arras  in  1775  (or  possibly  1773).  After  an  adven- 
turous youth  he  joined  the  French  army,  where  he  rose  to  be 
h'eutenant.  At  Lille  he  was  imprisoned  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
with  a  brother  officer,  and  while  in  gaol  became  involved, 
possibly  innocently,  in  the  forgery  of  an  order  for  the  release  of 
another  prisoner.  He  was  sentenced  to  eight  years'  hard  labour, 
and  sent  to  the  gaDeys  at  Brest,  whence  he  escaped  twice  but 
was  recaptured.  For  the  third  time  he  succeeded  in  getting 
free,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  company  of  thieves  and 
other  criminals  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  making  a  careful  study 
of  their  methods.  He  then  offered  his  services  as  a  spy  to  the 
Paris  police  (1809).  The  offer  was  accepted,  on  condition  that 
he  should  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  criminal  classes  by 
himself  serving  a  further  term  in  prison  in  Paris,  and  subse- 
quently Vidocq  was  made  chief  of  the  reorganized  detective 
department  of  the  Paris  police,  with  a  body  of  ex-convicts  under 
his  immediate  command.  In  this  capacity  Vidocq  was  ex- 
tremely successful,  for  he  possessed  unbounded  energy  and  a 
real  genius  for  hunting  down  criminals.  In  1827,  having  saved 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  retired  from  his  post  and 
started  a  paper-mill,  the  work-people  in  which  were  drawn 
entirely  from  ex^onvicts.  The  venture,  however,  was  a  failure, 
and  in  1833  Vidocq  re-entered  the  police  service  and  was  em- 
^oyixi  mainly  in  political  work,  though  given  no  special  office. 


Anxious  to  get  back  to  his  old  detective  post  he  hiiBflelf  foolishly 

organized  a  daring  theft.   The  authorities  were  unable  to  trace 

the  thieves,  who  at  the  proper  moment  were  "  daoovexvd  " 

by  Vidocq.   His  real  part  in  the  matter  became  kiwwn,  however, 

and  he  was  dismissed  from  service.    He  subsequently  started 

a  private  inquiry  agency,  which  was  indifferently  successful, 

and  was  finally  sui^reased.      Vidocq  died  in  great  poverty  in 

1857.    Several  volumes  have  been  published  under  hu  name, 

the  best  known  of  which  is  Mhn^res  de  Vidocq  (1828).     It 

is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  wrote  any  of  them. 

See  diaries  Ledru,  La.  Vie,  la  mort  <f  Us  demiers  moments  de 
Vidocq,  (Paris,  1857). 

VIDYASAGAR,  ISWAR  CHANDRA  (X810-X891),  writer  and 
social  reformer  of  Bengal,  was  bom  at  Birsinha  in  the  Midnapur 
district  in  1820,  of  a  Kulin  Brahman  family.  He  was  removed 
to  Calcutta  at  the  age  of  nine,  was  admitted  into  the  Sanskrit 
College,  and  carried  on  his  studies  in  the  midst  of  privations  aiid 
extreme  poverty.  In  1839  he  obtained  the  title  of  Vidyasaf^ar 
(»"  Ocean  of  learning  ")  after  passing  a  brilliant  examination, 
and  in  X850  was  appointed  head  pandit  of  Fort  William  College. 
In  1846  appeared  his  first  work  in  Bengali  prose,  The  Twenty- 
Five  Talcs  of  a  Betal.  This  was  succeeded  by  his  Sakuntala  in 
X855,  and  by  his  greatest  work,  The  Exile  of  Sita,  in  1862.  These 
are  marked  by  a  grace  and  beauty  which  Bengali  prose  had  never 
known  before.  The  literature  of  Bengal,  previous  to  the  19th 
century,  was  entirely  in  verse.  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  the  religious 
reformer  of  Bengal,  created  the  literary  prose  of  Bengal  early 
in  the  X9th  century  by  his  numerous  translations  and  religious 
tracts;  and  Iswar  Chandra  Vidyasagar  and  his  fellow-worker^ 
Akhay  Kumar  Doitta,  added  to  its  power  and  beauty  about  the 
middle  of  that  century.  These  three  writers  are  generally  re- 
cognized as  the  fathers  of  Bengali  prose  literature.  As  a  social 
reformer  and  educationist,  too,  Iswar  Chandra  made  his  mark. 
He  associated  himself  with  Drinkwatcr  Bctfaune  in  the  cause  of 
female  education;  and  the  management  of  the  girls'  scfaocl, 
called  after  Bethtme,  was  entmsted  to  him  in  1851.  And  wheia 
Rosomoy  Datta  resigned  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Sanskrit 
College  of  Calcutta,  a  new  post  of  principal  was  created,  and 
Iswar  Chandra  was  appointed  to  it.  Iswar  Chandra's  influence 
in  the  education  department  was  now  unbounded.  He  simpli- 
fied the  method  of  learning  Sanskrit,  and  thus  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  that  ancient  tongue  among  his  countrymen.  He  was 
consulted  in  all  educational  matters  by  Sir  Frederick  Halliday, 
the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal.  And  when  the  great 
scheme  of  education  under  Sir  Charles  Wood's  despatch  of  1854 
was  inaugurated  in  India,  Iswar  Chandra  established  numerous 
aided  schools  under  that  scheme  in  the  most  advanced  districts 
of  Bengal.  In  1858  he  resigned  his  appointment  under  govern- 
ment, and  shortly  afterwards  became  manager  of  the  Metro- 
politan Institution,  a  private  college  at  Calcutta.  But  a  greater 
task  than  literar>  work  or  educational  reforms  claimed  his 
attention.  He  had  discovered  that  the  ancient  Hindu  scriptures 
did  not  enjoin  perpetual  widowhood,  and  in  X855  he  startled 
the  Hmdu  world  by  his  work  on  the  Remarriage  of  Hindu  Widows, 
Such  a  work,  from  a  learned  and  presumably  orthodox  Brahman, 
caused  the  greatest  excitement,  but  Iswar  Chandra  remained 
tmmdved  amidst  a  storm  of  indignation.  Associating  himself 
with  the  most  influential  men  of  the  day,  like  Prosonno  Kumar 
Tagore  and  Ram  Gopal  Ghosh,  he  appealed  to  the  British 
govemment  to  declare  that  the  sons  of  remarried  Hindu  widows 
should  be  considered  legitimate  heirs.  The  British  govern- 
ment  responded;  the  act  was  passed  in  1856,  and  some  years 
after  Iswar  Chajidra's  o^  son  was  married  to  a  widow.  In 
the  last  years  of  hb  h'fe  Iswar  Chandra  wrote  works  against 
Hindu  polygamy.  He  was  as  well  known  for  his  charity  and 
wide  philanthropy  as  for  his  educational  and  social  reforms. 
His  large  income,  derived  from  the  sale  of  school-books,  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  succour  of  the  needy;  hundreds 
of  young  men  owed  their  education  to  him;  hundreds  of  widows 
depended  on  him  for  their  daily  bread.  The  Indian  govertuneat 
made  him  a  Companion  of  the  Indian  Empire  ia  1880.  He  died 
on  the  29th  of  July  1891.  (R.  C.  D.) 
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TISnU,  AITOMIO  (t6oft-x607),  Portuguese  Jesuit  and 
writer,  t^  **  prince  of  Cathdic  pulpit-orators  of  his  rime,"  was 
boio  in  Lisbon  on  the  6th  of  February  x6o8.  Accompanying 
his  paicnts  to  Brazfl  in  16x5  he  received  his  education  at  the 
Jesuxi  college  at  Bahia.  He  enterrd  the  Jesuit  novitiate  in 
1635,  and  two  years  Utter  prononnced  his  first  vows.  At  the 
a^r  of  etgfaleen  he  was  teaching  rhetoric,  and  a  little  later 
dogmatic  the<dogy,  at  the  coO^e  of  Olinda,  besides  writing 
the  **  annual  letters  *'  of  the  province.  In  1635  he  received  the 
priesdiood.  He  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  orator, 
aad  the  thrae  patriotic  sermons  he  delivered  at  Bahia  (163&-40) 
are  rrmarirable  for  their  imaginative  power  and  dignity  of 
iangnase.  T1»e  semon  for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  Portugal 
against  HoHand  was  contidered  by  the  Abb6  Raynal  to  be 
**peiliaps  tbe  most  extraordinary  discoarse  ever  heard  from 
a  Christian  pu^it."  When  the  revolution  of  1640  placed 
John  IV.  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  Brazil  gave  him  its  allegi- 
aooe,  and  Vieira  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  viceroy's  son  to 
lisboa  to  congratulate  the  new  king.  His  talents  and  aptitude 
lor  alEaixs  impressed  John  IV.  so  favourably  that  he  appointed 
faiai  royal  preacher,  gave  him  free  access  to  the  palace  and 
constantly  consulted  him  on  the  business  of  the  state.  Pos- 
sesKd  of  great  political  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  lessons  of 
history,  Vieira  used  the  pulpit  as  a  tribune  from  which  he 
prapoonded  measuics  for  improving  the  general  and  particulariy 
the  economic  condition  of  Portugal.  His  pen  was  as  busy  as 
bis  voice,  and  in  four  notable  pamphlets  he  advocated  the  crea> 
tion  of  companies  of  commerce,  the  abolition  of  the  distinction 
btf  tmi  Old  and  New  Christians,  the  reform  of  the  procedure 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the  admission  of  Jewish  and  foreign 
timders,  with  guarantees  for  their  security  from  religious  per- 
rtion.  Moreover,  he  did  not  spare  his  own  estate,  for  in  his 
sermon  he  boldly  attacked  the  current  style  of 
%  its  subtleties,  affeAation,  obscurity  and  abuse  of 
metaphor,  and  declared  the  ideal  of  a  sermon  to  be  one  which 
sent  men  away  *'  not  contented  with  the  preacher,  but  discon- 
tented with  themselves."  In  1647  Vieira  began  his  career  as  a 
«fipiomat,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  England.  France, 
H<dland  and  Italy.  In  his  PapH  Porle  he  urged  the  cession  of 
Pemamhuco  to  the  Dutch  as  the  price  of  peace,  while  his  mission 
to  Rome  in  1650  was  vndeitaken  in  the  hope  of  arranging  a 
snamaee  between  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  and  the 
only  daughter  of  King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  His  success,  freedom 
of  qteech  and  reforming  seal  had  made  him  enemies  on  all 
skiea,  and  only  tbe  intervention  of  the'  king  prevented  his 
rxpoision  from  the  Company  of  Jesus,  90  that  prudence  coun- 
selled his  return  to  BnuiL 
In  his  youth  he  had  vowed  to  oonsecnte  his  life  to  the  con- 
of  the  negro  slaves  and  native  Indians  of  his  adopted 
itfy,  and  arriving  in  Maranhio  early  in  1653  he  recom- 
his  apostolic  labours,  which  had  been  interrupted 
hts  stay  of  fourteen  years  in  the  Okl  World.  SUrting 
from  pari,  he  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Tocantins»  making 
■nmcRMis  converts  to  Christianity  aad  civiliaition  among  the 
most  savage  tribes;  but  after  two  years  of  unceasing  labour, 
Sarins  which  every  difficulty  was  placed  in  his  way  by  (he 
cofcmial  authorities,  he  saw  that  the  Indians  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governors,  to  prevent  their 
es|4ofiatioo,  and  placed  under  the  control  o(  the  members  of  a 
iingie  rdigious  society.  Accordingly  in  June  1654  he  set  soil 
far  lislMm  to  plead  the  cause  cf  the  Indians,  and  in  April  1655 
Ke  ittttal«y*^  from  the  king  a  series  of  decrees  which  placetl 
the  miaBiona  under  the  Company  ai  Jesus,  with  himself  as  their 
SBpeoor,  and  prohibited  the  endavement  of- the  natives,  except 
fai  eextafai  specified  cases.  Ketuming  with  this  charter  of 
he  organised  the  missions  over  a  territory  having 
L-line  of  400  leagues,  and  a  population  of  200,000  souls, 
in  tbe  next  six  years  (1655-61)  the  indefatigable  mis- 
set  the  cmwB  on  his  work.  After  a  time,  however, 
«]k  fwhrn^*,  attributing  the  shortage  of  slaves  and  the  con- 
neqncnt  dhninutioa  in  their  profits  to  the  Jesuits*  began  actively 
to  oBooie  Viflin,  and  Cbsr  were  joined  by  members  of  the 


secular  clergy  and  the  other  Orders  who  were  Jealous  of  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Company  in  the  government  of  the 
Indians.  Vieira  was  accused  of  want  of  patriotism  and  usurpa- 
tion of  jurisdiction,  and  in  x66i,  after  a  popular  revolt,  the 
authorities  sent  him  with  thirty-one  other  Jesuit  missionaries 
back  to  Portugal.  He  found  his  friend  King  John  IV.  dead  and 
the  court  a  prey  to  faction,  but,  dauntless  as  ever  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  ambition,  he  resorted  to  his  favourite  arm  of  preaching, 
and  on  Epiphany  Day,  1662,  in  the  royal  chapel,  he  rcphed 
to  his  persecutors  in  a  famous  rhetorical  effort,  and  called  for 
the  execution  of  the  royal  decrees  in  favour  of  the  Indians. 
Circumstances  were  against  him,  however,  and  the  count  of 
Castelmclhor,  fearing  his  influence  at  court,  had  him  exiled 
fint  to  Oporto  and  then  to  Coimbra;  but  in  both  these  places 
he  continued  his  work  of  preaching,  and  the  reform  of  the 
Inquisition  also  occu|Med  his  attention.  To  silence  him  his 
enemies  then  denounced  him  to  that  tribunal,  and  he  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  Holy  Office  at  Coimbra  to  answer 
points  smacking  of  heresy  in  his  sermons,  conversations  and 
writings.  He  had  believed  in  the  prophecies  of  a  r6ih-century 
shoemaker  poet,  Bandarra,  dealing  with  the  coming  of  a  ruler 
who  would  inaugurate  an  epoch  of  unparalleled  prosperity 
for  the  church  and  for  Portugal,  and  in  the  Quinto  Imperio 
or  Clavis  PropheUtrum  he  had  endeavoured  Co  prove  the  truth 
of  his  dreams  from  passages  of  Scripture.  As  he  refused  to 
submit,  the  Inquisitors  kept  him  in  pris<m  from  October  1665 
to  December  1667,  and  finally  imposed  a  sentence  which  pro- 
hibited him  from  teaching,  writing  or  preaching.  It  was  a 
heavy  blow  for  the  Company,  and  though  Vieira  recovered  his 
freedom  and  much  of  his  prestige  shortly  afterwards  on  the 
accession  of  King  Pedro  II.,  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
go  to  Rome  to  procure  the  revision  of  the  sentence,  which  still 
hung  over  him  though  the  penalties  had  been  removed.  During 
a  six  years'  residence  in  the  Eternal  City  Vieira  won  his  greatest 
triumphs.  Pope  Clement  X.  invited  him  to  preach  before  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  and  he  became  confessor  to  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  and  a  member  <rf  her  literary  academy. 
At  the  request  of  the  pope  he  drew  up  a  report  of  two  hundred 
pages  on  the  Inquisition  in  Portu^,  with  the  result  that 
after  a  judidal  inquiry  Pope  Innocent  XI.  suspended  it  for 
five  years  (1676-81).  Ultimately  Vieira  returned  to  Portugal 
with  a  papal  bull  exempting  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
grand  inquisitor,  and  in  January  x68i  he  embarked  for  Bnuil. 
He  resided  in  BaJiia  and  occupied  himself  in  revising  his  sermons 
for  publication,  and  in  1687  he  became  superior  of  the  province. 
A  false  accusation  of  oompUdty  in  an  assassination,  aad  the 
intrigues  of  memben  of  his- own  Company,  clouded  his  hat 
months,  and  on  tbe  18th  of  July  1697  he  passed  away. 

His  worts  form  perhaps  the  greatest  monument  of  Portuguese 
prose.  Two  hundred  xiiscourses  exist  to  prove  his  fecundity, 
while  his  versatility  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  could  treat 
the  same  subject  differently  on  half  a  dozen  occasions.  His 
letters,  simple  and  conversational  in  style,  have  a  deep  his- 
torical and  political  interest,  and  form  documents  ci  the  fint 
value  for  the  history  of  the  period.  As  a  man,  Vietia  would 
have  made  a  nobler  figure  K  he  had  not  been  so  great  an  egotbt 
and  so  clever  a  courtier,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  sus- 
tained directly  opposite  opinions  at  short  intervals  with  equal 
warmth  argues  a  certain  lack  of  sincerity.  His  name,  how- 
ever, is  identified  with  great  causes,  justice  to  the  Jews  and 
humanity  to  the  Indians,  and  the  fact  that  he  waa  in  advance 
of  his  age  led  to  nuuiy  of  his  troubles,  while  his  disinterested- 
ness in  money  matters  is  deserving  of  all  praise. 

Principal  works:  Sermoes  (Sermons)  (15  vola.  Lttbon,  167^ 
1748),  there  arc  oiany  subsequent  editions,  but  none  com- 
plete; translations  exist  in  Spanish,  Italian.  Gorman  and  French, 
which  have  gone  throuj^  scx-cral  editions.  Historia  dd  Futuro 
(Li»Don,  1718:  2nd  cd.,  ibid.,  I75S);  this  and  the  QuhOo  Intterio 
and  the  Claris  Prophttartm^  seem  to  be  in  e«scnce  ono  and  the 
same  book  in  diflferrnt  redactions.  Cartas  (Letters)  (3  vols..  Lisbon, 
1735-46)  Nottcias  rrconditas  do  modo  de  proccdrr  a  JnquisUJo 
dr  rortuMi  com  os  sens  prnos  (Lisbon,  1871).  The  Arte  de  Ftirtar 
putliiliad  under  Vitiia's  name  m  many  editions  is  now  known  not 
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to  be  his.  A  badly  edited  edition  of  tbe  works  of  Ymn.  in 
37  volumes  appeared  in  Lisbon,  1854-58.  There  arc  unpub- 
h'shed  MSS.  of  nli  in  tbe  British  Museum  in  London,  and  in  the 
Bibliothique  Nationale  in  Paris.  A  bibliography  of  Vieiia  will 
be  found  in  Sonunervogel,  Bihlwlhhgue  d»  la  ^ompagnie  dt  Jisus, 
viii.  653-^5. 

AuTMORiTiBS. — ^Andr6  de  Barros,  Vida  fLbbon.  1746} — a  pane- 
eyric  bjr  a  member  of  the  same  society;  U.  Francisco  Alexandre 
Lobo,  bishop  of  Viseu,  "  Historical  and  Critical  Discourse,"  Obras 
(Lisbon^  1849),  vol.  iL — a  valuable  study;  Joio  Francisco  Lisboa, 
Vida  (5ch  ed.,  Rio,  1891) — he  is  unjust  to  Vieira.  but  may  be  con- 
sulted to  check  the  next  writer;  Abb4  E.  Card,  Vieira,  sa  vie  et 
ses  auvres  (Paris,  187^);  Luix  Cabral,  Vieira,  biog.,  caracAre,  &o- 
fuence  (Puis,  1900);  idem,  Vieira  pregadcr  (2  vols..  Oporto,  1901); 
Soteto  dos  Rcia,  Cvrso  de  UUenUura  FortugiteMa  e  BratUeira,  iiL 
121-344.  (E»  P<^) 

VI6l6-GIUFFIN,  FRANCIS  (1864-  );  French  poet,  was 
bom  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  the  a6th  of  May  1864. 
He  was  educated  in  France,  dividing  his  time  between  Paris 
and  Touraine.  His  volumes  include  Cueiiic  d*avril  (1885); 
Les  Cygnes  (1887;  new  aeries,  189a);  La  CkewuchU  d'Yeldis 
<xSq3);  Swankildet  a  dramatic  poem  (1804);  Laus  Veneris 
<x895),  a  volume  of  translations  from  Swinburne;  Poitnes  d 
Poisies  (1895),  a  collection  containing  much  of  his  earlier  work; 
Phocas  U  jardinier  (1898);  and  La  Ligende  ailie  de  Wieland  te 
Forgoton  (1899),  a  dramatic  poenu  M.  Vicl6-Grifiin  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  writers  of  the  vets  libre,  the  theory  of  which 
he  expounded,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  Paul  Adam  and 
Bernard  Lazare,  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical  entitled  Enlreliens 
polUiques  et  litUraires  (1890-92).  He  is  at  his  best  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbolism  of  old  legend  to  modem  uses, 

VIELLE»  tiole,  vitlct  a  French  term,  derived  from  Lat  fidi- 
cula,  embracing  two  distinct  types  of  instmmcnts:  (i)  from 
the  1 2th  to  the  beginning  of  the  xsth  century  bowed  instru- 
ments having  a  box-aoundchest  with  ribs,  (2)  from  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  isth  century,  the  hurdy-gurdy  (q.v.).  The 
medieval  word  vielle  or  viHe  has  often  been  incorrectly  applied 
to  the  latter  instrument  by  modem  writers  when  dealing  with 
the  13th  and  X4th  centuries.  The  instmments  included  under 
the  name  of  vieUe,  whatever  form  their  outline  assumed,  always 
had  the  box-soundchest  consisting  of  back  and  belly  joined  by 
ribs,  which  experience  has  pronounced  the  most  perfect  con- 
struction for  bowed  instmments.  The  most  common  shape 
given  to  the  earliest  vielles  in  France  was  an  oval,  which  with 
its  modifications  remained  in  favour  until  the  guitar-fiddle, 
the  Italian  iyra,  asserted  itself  as  the  finest  type,  from  which 
also  the  violin  was  directly  evolved.  (K.  S.) 

VlBNi  JOSEPH  MARIE  (17x6-1809),  French  painter,  was  bora 
at  Montpdlier  on  the  x8th  of  June  17x6.  Protected  by  Comte 
de  Caylus,  he  entered  at  an  early  age  the  studio  of  Natoire, 
and  obtaixied  the  g^and  prix  in  1745.  He  used  his  time  at  Rome 
in  applying  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the  development  of  his 
own  powers  all  that  he  gleaned  from  the  masterpieces  around 
him;  but  his  tendencies  were  so  foreign  to  the  reigning  taste 
that  on  his  letuxn  to  Paris  he  owed  his  admission  to  the  academy 
for  his  picture  "  Daedalus  and  Icarus  "  (Louvre)  aakly  to  the 
indignant  protests  of  Boucher.  When  in  1776,  at  the  height 
of  his  established  reputation,  he  became  director  of  the  school 
of  France  at  Rome,  he  took  David  with  him  amongst  his  pupils. 
After  his  return,  five  years  later,  his  fortunes  were  wrecked 
by  the  Revolution;  but  he  undauntedly  set  to  work,  and  at 
the'age  of  eighty  (1796)  carried  off  the  prize  in  an  open  govern- 
ment competition.  Bonaparte  acknowledged  his  merit  by 
making  him  a  senator.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  March 
1809,  leaving  behind  him  several  brilliant  pupils,  amongst  whom 
were  Vincent,  Regnauit,  Suvfe,  Mdnageot,  Taillasson  and 
others  of  high  merit;  nor  should  the  name  of  his  wife,  Marie 
Thirdse  Reboul  (1728-1805),  herself  a  member  of  the  academy, 
be  omitted  from  this  list.  Their  son,  Marie  Joseph,  bom  in 
X761,  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter. 

VIENNA  (Ger.  Wieu;  Lat.  Vindobona),  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  emphre,  the  birgest  city  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  and  the  fourth  city  in  Europe  as  regards  popula- 
tion. It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the 
b»»'    '  ^^'  ""--^er  Wald,  and  at. the  begiiuung  of  the  great 


plain  which  separates  the  Alps  from  the  Carpathians.  This 
plain  is  continued  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube  by  the 
valley  of  the  March,  which  constitutes  the  easiest  access  to  the 
north.  Thus  Vienna  forms  a  junction  of  lutural  ways  from 
south  to  north,  and  from  west  to  east.  It  also  lies  on  the 
frontier  which  separates  from  one  another  three  races,  the 
German,  the  Slavonic  and  the  Hungarian. 

Curiously  enough,  Vienna  has  for  a  long  time  turned  its 
back,  so  to  speak,  on  the  magnificent  waterway  of  the  Danube, 
the  city  being  built  about  i^  m.  away  from  the  main  stream. 
Only  an  arm  of  the  river,  the  Danube  Canal,  so  called  because 
it  was  regulated  and  widened  in  1598,  passes  through  the  city, 
dividing  it  into  two  tmcqual  parts.  It  is  tme  that  the  river 
forms  at  this  point  several  arms,  and  the  adjoining  districts 
were  subjected  to  periodical  inundations,  while  navigation 
was  by  no  means  easy  here.  But  in  1870  works  for  the 
regulation  of  the  river  were  started  with  the  object  of  making 
it  quite  safe  for  navigation,  and  of  avoiding  the  dangers  of 
inundation.  By  these  magnificent  works  of  regulation  the 
new  bed  was  brought  nearer  to  the  town,  and  the  new  river 
channel  has  an  average  width  of  915  ft.  and  a  depth  of  10  ft. 
On  its  left  bank  stretches  the  so-called  inundation  region, 
1525  ft.  wide,  while  on  the  right  bank  quays  have  been  con- 
stmcted  with  numerous  wharfs  and  warehouses.  By  these 
works  of  regulation  over  2400  acres  of  ground  were  gained  for 
building  purposes.  This  new  bed  of  the  Danube  was  com- 
pleted in  1876.  In  conjunction  with  this  work  the  entire 
Danube  Canal  has  been  transformed  into  a  harbour  by  the 
constmction  of  a  lock  at  its  entrance,  while  increased  accom- 
modation for  shipping  has  also  been  provided  at  the  other  end 
of  the  canal  known  as  the  winter  harbour.  Into  the  Danube 
Canal  flows  the  small  stream,  called  VVicn,  now  arched  over 
almost  in  its  entirety.  Vienna  extends  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube  from  the  historic  and  legendary  Kahlenbcrg 
to  the  point  where  the  Danube  Canal  rejoins  the  main  stream, 
being  surrounded  on  the  other  side  by  a  considerable  stretch 
of  land  which  is  rather  rural  than  suburban  in  character. 

Vienna  is  officially  divided  into  twenty-one  districts  or 
BcMtrke.  Until  1892  it  contained  only  ten  of  the  present 
districts;  in  that  year  nine  outlying  districts  were  incorporated 
with  the  town;  in  1900  Brigittenau  was  created  out  of  part 
of  the  old  district  of  Leopoldstadi,  and  in  1905  the  Floridsdorf 
district  was  made  up  by  the  incorporation  of  the  following 
former  suburbs:  Aspem-an-der-Donau,  Donaufcld,  Floridsdorf, 
Gross  Jedlersdorf,  Hirschstctten,  Jedlcsee,  Kagran,  Leopoldau, 
Lobau-Insel  and  Stadlau.  By  the  incorporation  of  the  suburbs 
in  1892,  the  area  of  Vienna  was  more  than  trebled,  namely, 
from  21}  sq.  m.  to  69  sq.  m.;  while  a  new  increase  of  about 
one-fifth  of  its  total  area  was  added  by  the  incorporation  of 
1902.  A  feature  of  the  new  city  is  the  unusually  large  proper^ 
tion  of  woods  and  arable  land  within  its  bounds.  These  form 
nearly  60%  of  its  total  area,  private  gardens,  parks  and 
open  spaces  occupying  a  further  X3%.  While  from  the 
standpoint  of  pc^iUation  it  takes  the  fourth  place  among 
European  capitals,  Vienna  covers  about  three  times  as  much 
ground  as  Berlin,  which  occupies  the  third  place.  But  the 
bulk  of  its  inhabitants  being  packed  into  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  this  area,  the  working  classes  suffer  greatly 
from  overcrowding,  and  all  sections  of  the  community  frooCi 
high  rents. 

The  inner  dty,  or  Vienna  proper,  was  formerly  separated 
from  the  other  districts  by  a  circle  of  fortifications,  consistix^g 
of  a  rampart,  fosse  and  glacis.  These,  however,  were  removed 
in  78s8h5o,  and  the  place  of  the  glacis  has  beoi  taken  by 
a  magnificent  boulevard,  the  Ring-Strasse.  a  m.  in  length, 
and  about  150  ft.  in  average  width.  Another  scries  of  works, 
consisting  of  a  rampart  and  fosse,  were  constructed  in  1704 
to  surround  the  whole  city  at  that  time.  i.e.  the  first  ten  districts 
of  modem  Vienna.  This  second  girdle  of  fortifications  was 
known  as  the  Lines  (Linkn),  and  a  second  wide  boulevar<l 
(Gtirtcl-Strasse)  foflows  their  course  round  the  dty.  This 
second  or  outer  girdle  of  (ortifications  fornud  the  boundary 
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ttemvcn  tlie  city  and  the  outlying  suburbs,  but  was  removed 
is  1892,  when  ihe  incorporation  of  the  suburbs  took  place. 

The  iaoer  town,  which  lies  alnxMt  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
others,  is  still,  unlike  the  older  parts  of  most  European  towns, 
the  most  aristocratic  quarter,  containing  the  palaces  of  the 
emperor  and  of  many  of  the  nobility^  the  government  offices, 
many  of  the  embassies  and  Icgatioi^  the  opera  house  and  the 
priQcJpsI  hotds.  Lcopoldstadt  which  together  with  Brigit- 
Cen^u  are  the  only  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
Canal,  Is  the  chief  commercial  quarter,  and  is  inhabited  to  a 
great  eztcat  by  Jews.  Mariahilf,  Neubau  and  Margarcthen  are 
the  chief  sesta  of  manufacturing  Industry.  Landsirasse  may 
te  described  as  the  district  of  officialism;  here  too  arc  the 
British  and  German  embassies.  Akergrund,  with  the  enormous 
gesenl  hospital,  the  military  hospital  and  the  municipal 
ts>ium  for  the  insane,  is  the  medical  quarter. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  inner  dty,most  of  the  streets  in  which 
are  narrow  and  irregular^  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen,  the 
most  xmDortaat  medieval  building  in  Vienna,  dating  in  its  present 
form  mainly  from  the  14th  and  1 5th  centuries,  but  mcorporating 
a  few  fragments  of  the  original  lath-ccntury  edifice.  Among  its 
most  striking  features  are  the  fine  and  lofty  tower  (450  ft.), 
itboilt  in  <86o-64;  the  extensive  catacombs,  in  which  the 
emperors  were  formerly  interred;  the  sarcophagus  (1513)  of 
Frederick  III.;  the  tombs  of  Prince  Eugcfie  of  Savoy;  thirty^ 
eight  marble  altars;  and  the  fine  groined  ceiling.  A  little  to  the 
simth-wcst  of  the  cathedral  is  the  liofburg,  or  imperial  palace, 
a  huge  complex  of  buildings  of  various  epochs  and  in  various 
styles,  enclosing  several  courtyards.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
present  edifice  dates  from  the  13th  century,  and  extensive 
sdditioss  -have  been  made  since  rSSy.  In  addition  to  private 
mofBs  and  state  apartments,  the  Hofburg  contains  a  library 
ef  about  800,000  volumes,  7000  incunabula  and  24iOoo  MSS., 
iodvding  the  celebrated  "  Papyrus  Rainer ";  the  imperial 
txeaanry,  containing  the  family  treasures  of  the  house  of 
Rsbsburg^Lomine,  and  other  important  collections. 

In  the  old  town  are  the  two  largest  of  the  Hdfc,  extensive 
t^orks  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  great  abbeys  of  Austria, 
vhich  are  common  throughout  Vienna.  These  are  the  Schotten- 
bof  foncr  bekmging  to  the  "  Scoti,"  or  Irish  Benedictines) 
2zA  the  Mdlkerhof.  adjoining  the  open  space  called  the  Freiung. 
nth  forming  a  lit  tie.  town  of  itself.  As  in  most  continental 
towns,  the  custom  of  livingin  flats  is  prevalent  in  Vieima,  where 
lev  except  the  richer  nobles  occupy  an  entire  house.  Of  late 
the  so-cSLDed  **  ZinspalSste  "  ("  tenement  palaces  ")  have  been 
built  on  n  magnificent  scale,  often  profusely  adorned  without 
and  within  with  painting  and  sculpture.  Other  notable  buildings 
vkUn  the  fine  of  the  old  fortifications  are  the  Gothic  Augustine 
drarch,  built  in  the  r4th  century,  and  containing  a  fine  monu- 
mttt  of  Caaova;  the  Capuchin  church,  with  the  Uiriai  vsult  of 
the  Babsbofgs;  the  church  of  Maria-Stiegen,  an  interesting 
Gothic  building  of  the  14th  century,  restored  in  1820;  the 
haadsome  Greek  church,  by  T.  Hansen  (1813-1891),  finished  in 
tS$8;  the  Ifiiioiite  cfavrehf  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th  century, 
CDBtaissBg  an  admiiable  mosaic  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  **  Last 
Soppcr  *'  hf  RaHaeti,  executed  in  1806-14  by  order  of  Napoleon 
aad  placed  here  in  1A46.  Other  churches  worth  mentioning  are 
the  Sciwtccnkirche,  baiR  in  the  13th  century,  reconstructed 
in  the  STth  aivi  restored  by  H.  von  Feistel  (18S8-1883),  con- 
laiaiag  the  tombs  of  the  count  of  Staxhemberg,  the  defender 
of  Vlenaa  against  the  "nirks  in  1683,  and  of  Duke  Heinrich 
Jasumhuitt  (d.  iin)*  t^  church  of  St  Peter,  reconstructed 
by  Fischer  von  Eflacb  in  170S-13,  and  the  University  church, 
by  the  JesniU  la  1635-31,  both  in  the  baroque  style 
ich  frescoes;  lastly,  the  small  church  of  St  Ruprecht,  the 
cfattfch  in  Vienna,  first  buOt  in  740,  and  several  times 
and  the  old  RaSkaui.  At  the  comer  of  the 
of  the  busiest  thoroughfares,  containing  the  most 
shops  in  Vienna,  is  the  Stpck  im  Euem,  the  stump 
mid  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  a  holy  grove  round 
Che  original  settlement  of  Vindomina  sprang  up.  It  is 
full  of  nails  driven  into  It  by  travelling  journeymen. 
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The  Ring-Strasse  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  imposing 
achievemenu  of  modem  street  architecture.  Opposite  the 
Hofburg,  the  main  body  of  which  is  separated  from 
the  Ring-Slrasse  by  the  Hofgartcn  and  Volksgarten,  rise 
the  handsome  monument  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa 
-(erected  x888)  and  the  imperial  museums  of  art  and  natural 
history,  two  extensive  Renaissance  edifices  with  domes 
(erected  1870-89),  matching  each  other  in  every  particular 
and  grouping  finely  with  the  new  part  of  the  palace. 
Hans  Makart's  painted  dome  in  the  natural  history  museum 
is  the  largest  pict<«ial  canvas  in  the  world.  Adjoining  the 
museums  to  the  west  is  the  pabce  of  justice  (1881),  and  this  b 
dosely  followed  by  the  houses  of  parliament  (1883),  in  which 
the  Grecian  style  has  been  successfully  adapted  to  modem 
requirements.  Beyond  the  houses  of  parliament  stands  the 
new  Raihaus,  an  immense  ^and  lavishly  decorated  Gothic 
building,  erected  in  1873-83.  It  was  draigncd  by  Friedrich 
Schmidt  (1825-1891),  who  may  be  described  as  the  chief 
exponent  of  the  modem  Gothic  tendency  as  T.  Hansen  and 
G  Semper,  the  creators  respectively  of  the  parliament  house  and 
the  museums,  are  the  leaders  of  the  Classical  and  Rciuiissance 
styles  which  are  so  strongly  represented  in  Viennese  architecture. 
Opposite  the  Rathaus^  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Ring,  is  the  new 
court  theatre,  another  specimen  of  Scmper's  Renaissance  work, 
finished  in  18S9.  To  the  north  stands  the  new  building  of  the 
university,  a  Renaissance  structure  by  H.  von  Fcrstcl,  erected 
in  1873-84  and  rivalling  the  Rathaus  in  extent.  Near  the  uni« 
vcrsity,  and  separated  from  the  Ring  by  a  garden,  stands  the 
votive  church  in  Aiscrgrund,  completed  in  1879,  and  erected 
to  commemorate  the  emperor's  escape  from  assassination  in  1853, 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  successful  of  modem  Gothic 
churches  (Ferstcl).  The  other  important  buildings  of  the 
Ring-Strasse  include  the  magnificent  opera  house,  built 
r86i-69.  by  E.  Van  dcr  NtUl  (181J-1868)  and  A.  von 
Siccardsburg  (1813-1S68),  the  sumptuous  interior  of  which 
vies  with  that  of  Paris;  the  academy  of  art,  built  in  1872- 
76;  the  exchange,  built  in  1872-77,  both  by  Hansen;  and 
the  Austrian  museum  of  art  and  industry,  an  Italian  Renais- 
sance building  erected  by  Fcrstcl  in  1868-71.  On  the  north 
side  the  Ring-Strasse  gives  place  to  the  spacious  Frana  Josefs 
quay,  flanking  the  Danube  CanaL  The  municipal  districts  out> 
side  the  Ring  also  contain  numerous  handsome  modem  buildings. 
Vienna  possesses  both  in  the  inner  dty  and  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts numerous  squares  adorned  with  artistic  monuments. 
One  of  the  finest  squares  in  the  world  for  the  beauty  of  the 
buildings  which  encircle  it  is  the  Ratbausplatz,  adjoining  the 
Ring-Strasse. 

Vienna  is  the  Intellectual  as  weQ  as  the  material  capital 
of  Austria— emphatically  so  in  regard  to  the  German  part 
of  the  empire.  Its  university,  established  in  1365,  is  now 
attended  by  nearly  6000  studoits,  and  the  medical  faculty  en* 
joys  a  worid-wide  reputation.  Its  scientific  institutions  are 
headed  by  the  academy  of  sdence.  The  academy  of  art  was 
founded  in  1707. 

Museums. — In  the  imperial  art-history  museum  are  stored  the 
extensive  art<ollections  of  the  Austrian  imperisU  family,  which  were 
formerly  in  the  Hofbur^g,  in  the  Belvedere,  and  in  other  places.  It 
contains  a  rich  collection  of  Eg>'ptian,  Greek,  Roman  ana  Etruscan 
antiquities;  of  coins  and  medals,  and  of  industrial  art.  The  last 
contains  valuable  specimens  of  the  industrial  art  of  the  middle 
ages  and  of  the  Renaissance  period  in  gold,  silver,  bronn,  glass, 
enamel,  ivory,  iron  and  wood.  The  famous  salt-cdlar  {taliera)  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  executed  m  1539-43  for  Francis  I.  of  France,  b 
here.  Then  comes  the  collection  ol  weapona  and  armour,  indudtog 
the  famous  Ambras  collection,  so  called  after  the  castle  of  Ambras 
near  Innsbruck,  where  it  was  for  a  long  time  stored.  The  picture 
gallery,  which  contains  the  collection  formerly  preserved  in  the  Bel* 
vedere  palace,  contains  masterpieces  of  almost  every  school  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  unsurpassed  for  its  specimens  of  Rubens,  DQier  and 
the  Venetian  masters.  Next  come  toe  imperial  treasury  at  the  Hof- 
burg, already  mentioned;  the  famous  collection  of  drawinn  and 
engravings  known  as  the  Albertina  in  the  palace  of  the  archduke 
Frederick,  which  contains  over  200,000  engravings  and  16,000  draw- 
ings: the  pk:ture  gallenr  of  the  academy  of  art;  the  collection  of 
the  Austrian  museum  oi  art  and  industry;  the  historical  asueeuai 
of  the  city  of  Vienna;    and  the  military  museum  at  the  arsenaL 
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Besides,  there  are  ta  Vienna  a  number  of  private  picture  galleries 
of  great  impoitancc.  The  largest  is  that  belorwing  to  Prince 
Liechtenstein,  containing  about  800  painttnos.  and  speciaQy  rich 
in  ioiporunt  works  by  Rubens  and  Van  DycK;  the  picture  gallery 
of  Count  Harrach,  Viith  over  400  paintings,  possessing  numerous 
examples  of  the  later  lulian  and  French  schools;  that  of  Count 
Czemin,  with  over  340  paintings;  and  that  of  Count  SchOnbom,  with 
no  pictures.  The  imperial  natural  history  museum  contains  a 
mineralogical,  geolc^cal  and  aoological  section,  as  weQ  as  a  pnre- 
historic  and  ethnographical  collection.  Its  botanic  collection 
contains  the  famous  N'lcnna  herbarium,  while  to  the  university  is 
attached  a  fine  botanical  garden.  Besides  the  Hofbui;g  library, 
there  are  important  libraries  belonging  to  the  unixTrsity  and  other 
societies,  the  corpomtion  and  the  various  monastic  orders. 

Parks,  6rr. — The  Prater,  a  vast  expanse  (2000  acres)  of  wood  and 
park  on  the  cast  side  of  the  city,  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Danube  Canal,  is  greatly  frequented  by  all  classes.  The  exhi- 
bition of  1873  was  held  in  this  park,  and  several  of  its  buildings, 
including  the  large  rotunda,  have  been  left  standing.  Other  Fanes 
are  the  Hofgartcn,  the  Volksgartcn  and  the  Town  Park,  all  adjoin- 
ing the  Ring-Strasse;  the  Augnrtcrt  in  the  Lcopoldstadt,  the  Bclve> 
dere  Park  in  the  Landstrasse,  the  Esterh&zy  Park  in  Mariahilf,  and 
the  Tttrkenschanz  Park  in  EXObling.  Among  the  most  popular 
resorts  are  the  parks  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  imperial 
ch&tcaux  of  SchOnbrunn  and  Laxcobuig. 

Government  and  Administration. — Vienna  is  the  residence  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  seal  of  the  Austrian  nunislcrs,  of 
the  Reichst-at  and  of  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria.  It  is  also 
the  scat  of  the  common  ministries  for  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  general  consuls  and 
the  mccting-place,  alternately  with  Budapest,  of  the  Austro- 
Uungarian  delegations.  It  contains  also  the  highest  judicial, 
financial,  mih'tary  and  administrative  official  authorities  of 
Austria,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  Vienna 
cnjo>'s  autonomy  for  communal  affairs,  but  is  under  the  control 
of  the  governor  and  the  Diet  of  Lower  Austria,  while  the  election 
of  the  chief  burgomaster  requires  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign, 
advised  by  the  prime  minister.  The  municipal  council  is 
composed  of  158  members  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
The  long  struggle  between  the  municipality  and  the  Austrian 
ministry  arising  out  of  the  refusal  to  sanction  the  election 
(1895)  of  Dr  Lueger,  the  anti-Semitic  leader  and  champion, 
recalls  In  some  respects  the  Wilkes  incident  in  London.  In  this 
instance  the  ultimate  success  of  the  corporation  greatly  strength- 
ened the  Obsctirantist  and  reactionary  element  throughout 
Austria. 

The  cost  of  the  transformation  of  Vienna,  which  has  been  in 
progress  since  1858,  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  heavily  on  the 

Eopulation.  Great  part  of  the  burden  has  been  borne  throughout 
y  the  "  City  Extension  Fund,"  realized  from  the  utilization  ^  the 
ground  fonneriy  occupied  by  the  fortifications  and  glacis.  The 
subsequent  regulation  of  the  former  suburbs  has  to  a  large  extent 
covered  its  own  expenses  through  the  acquisition  by  the  town  of 
the  improved  area.  The  municipal  finance  has  on  tne  whole  been 
sound,  and  notwithstanding  the  extra  burdens  assumed  on  the 
Incorporation  of  the  suburbs,  the  equilibrium  of  the  communal 
budget  was  maintained  up  to  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  administration. 
In  spite  of  shortsighted  parsimonv  in  the  matter  of  schools,  &c., 
and  increased  resources  through  tne  allocation  to  the  municipality 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  new  state  and  provincial  taxation,  their 
anti-Semitic  successors  have  been  unable  to  avoid  a  deficit,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  increase  the  rates.  But  the  direct  damage  done 
in  this  and  other  ways  would  seem  to  be  less  than  that  produced 
by  the  mistrust  they  inspired  for  a  time  among  <the  propertied 
classes,  and  the  consequent  paralysing  of  enterprise.  Their  violent 
anti-Magyar  attitude  has  driven  awav  a  certain  amount  of  Hungarian 
custom,  and  helped  to  increase  the  political  difficulties  q[  the 
cis-Leithan  govemmenL 

Viexmi  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  550  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  possesses  a  healthy  diinate.  The  mean  annual- 
temperature  is  48*6^  F.,  and  the  range  between  January  and  July 
is  fl^out  40**  F.  The  climate  la  rather  changeable,  and  rapid 
falls  of  temperature  are  not  uncommon.  Violent  storms  occur 
in  spring  and  autnmn,  and  the  rainfall,  including  snow,  arooimta 
to  95  in.  a  year.  Vienna  ha)  one  of  the  best  supplies  of 
drinking  water  of  any  European  capital.  The  water  is  brought 
by  an  aqueduct  direct  from  the  Alps,  viz.  from  the  Schnec^ 
berg,  a  distance  of  nearly  60  ra.  to  the  south-west.  These 
MayaiScent  waterworks  were  opened  in  X873,  *Ad  their  sanitaxy 


influence  was  soon  felt,  in  the  almost  complete,  diaappearmco 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  had  numerous  victims  before. 

Great  enlargements,  by  tapping  new  sources  o{  supply,  were 
made  in  1691-93,  while  since  1902  works  have  been  m  progress 
for  bringing  a  new  supply  of  pure  water  from  the  region  01  the 
Salza,  a  dismnoe  of  nearly  150  m.  Another  sanitary  work  of  ^rcat 
importance  was  the  improvement  carried  out  in  the  drainaee 
sy-stem,  and  the  regulation  of  the  river  Wien.  This  river,  which, 
at  ordinary  times,  was  little  more  than  an  ill-smelling  brook  at  ooe 
side  of  an  immense  bod,  was  occasionally  converted  mto  a  formid- 
able and  destructive  torrent.  Now  hall  the  bed  of  the  river  has 
been  walled  over  for  the  metropolitan  railway,  while  the  other  half 
has  been  deepened,  and  the  pordon  of  it  within  the  town  has  been 
arched  over.  A  beginning  was  thus  made  for  a  new  and  magnificent 
avenue  in  the  ncigbbourlwod  of  the  Ring-Strasse. 

Populaiion. — ^In  x8oo  the  population  of  the  old  districts  was 
S3x,05o;  in  1840,  356,870;  in  1857,  476,83a (or  with  suburbs, 
587,235);  io  x86q,  607,5x4  (with  suburbs,  843,951);  in  x88o, 
704,756  (with  suburbs,  x,090,xx9);  in  xSgo,  town  and  suburbs, 
1,364,548;  and  in  1900,  1,662,369,  including  the  garrison  of 
36,629  men.  Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  situation,  ths 
population  of  Vienna  is  of  a  very  cosmopolitan  and  hetero- 
geneous character.  Its  permanent  population  (some  45-5% 
are  bom  in  the  city)  is  recruited  from  all  parts  of  Austria, 
and  indeed  of  the  entire  monarchy.  The^  German  element 
is,  of  course,  the  most  numerous,  but  there  are  also  a  great 
number  of  Hungarians,  Csechs  and  other  Slavs. 

Previous  to  the  loss  of  the  Italian  provinces,  a  conriderable  pro- 
portion came  from  Italjr  (30,000  in  1859),  tnciudinr  artists,  members 
of  the  learned  professions  and  artisans  who  Im  their  mark  oa 
Viennese  art  and  taste.  The  Italian  colony  now  numbers  about 
2500  (chiefly  navvies  and  masons),  in  addition  to  some  1400  Austrian 
subjects  of  that  nationality.  At  present  the  largest  and  most 
regular  contributions  to  the  population  of  Vienna  come  from  the 
Czech  provinces  of  Bohemia  ancl  Moraviaj  next  in  importance  being 
those  irom  Lower  Austria  and  Styria.  This  steady  and  increasing 
influx  of  Czechs  is  gradually  infusing  a  large  proportion  of  Slav 
blood  in  what  Bismarck  (in  1 864)  described  as  tne  German  capital 
of  a  Slav  empire.  Forroeriy  the  Czech  labourers,  artisans  and 
domestic  servants  who  came  to  Vienna  were  somewhat  ashamed 
of  their  mother-tongue,  and  anxious  to  conceal  that  evidence  ot 
their  origin  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  revival  of  the  nationality 
agitation  has  producoi  a  marked  change  in  this  respect.  The 
Czech  immigrants,  attracted  to  Vienna  as  to  other  German  towns  by 
the  growth  of  industry,  are  now  too  numerous  for  eas^  abeorptioo, 
which  is  further  retarded  by  their  national  organization,  and  the 
provision  of  separate  institutions,  churches,  schools  (thus  far  private) 
and  places  of  resort.  The  consequence  is  that  they  take  a  pride  in 
accentuating  their  national  characteristics,  a  ctrcomstance  which 
threatens  to  develop  into  a  new  source  of  discord.  In  1900  the 
population  included  1.386,115  persons  of  German  nationality, 
102,974  Czechs  and  Slovaks.  4346  Poles.  805  Ruthenians,  1^29 
Slovenes,  271  Serbo-Croatians,  and  1368  Italians,  all  Austrian 
subjects.  ~  To  these  should  be  added  133,144  Hung 
natives  of  Germany  (3782  less  than  in  leio),  3506  natives  of  I 


these  should  be  added  133,144  Hungarians,  31.733 

nany  (3782  less  than  in  i^)t  3506  natives  of  Italy, 

1703  Russians.  11 76  French^  1643  Swiss,  Sic.    Of  this  heterogeneous 


population  1.461,891  were  Roman  Catholics,  the  Jews  coming  next 
m  order  with  t46,936*  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic 
Confessions  numbered  54,364;  memben  of  the  Church  of  England, 
490;  Old  Catholics,  975;  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Cnuxch, 
3674;  Greek  Catholics,  2531 ;  and  Mahommedans,  889. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Viennese  are  gay,  pleasure-loving  and 
genial  The  Viennese  women  are  justly  celd>ratcd  for  their 
beauty  and  dcgance;  and  dressing  as  a  fine  art  is  cultivated 
here  with  alxnost  as  gieat  success  as  in  Paris.  As  a  rule,  the 
Viennese  are  passionately  fond  of  dancing;  and  the  city  of 
Strauss,  J.  F.K.Laxmeff  (x8ox*i843)  fta<i  J*  Gtm^  (18x0-1889) 
gives  name  to  a  "school"  of  waits  and  other  dance  music. 
Opoa,  especially  in  its  lighter  form,  flourishes,  and  the  acton 
of  Vienna  maintain  with  success  a  traditional  reputation 
of  no  mean  .order.  Its  chief  place  in  the  history  of  art 
Vienna  owes  to  its  musicians,  among  wham  are  counted 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  The  Viennese 
school  of  painting  is  of  modem  origin;  but  some  of  its  memfaetB, 
for  instance,  Hans  Makart  ( 1840-2884),  have  ae<|uired  a  European 
reputation. 

Troife.— Vienna  is  the  most  important  eommercial  and  indastrial 
centre  of  Austria.  For  a  k»n^  tinie  the  Austrian  government,  by 
failing  to  keep  the  Danube  in  a  proper  state  for  navigation,  let 
slip  the  opportunity  of  making   the  city   the  greet  Panubian 
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Im  geosrapliical  poMtkm  entida  it  to  be.  But 
4anag  the  bst  quarter  oTthe  19th  century  active  stepa  were  taken 
ta  Ibeter  the  economic  interests  of  the  city.  The  regulation 
of  the  Daanhe.  mentioned  above,  the  conversion  of  the  entire 
Oaaabe  Canal  into  a  harbour,  fhe  construction  of  the  navigable 
canal  Dnnobe-Mavch-Oder^all  |(ave  a  n6w  impetus  to  the  trade  of 
Vienna.  The  faat-i^wing  activity  of  the  port  of  Trieste  and  the 
aev  and  shorter  laulway  line  constructed  between  it  and  Vienna 
also  cootffibMte  to  the  same  effect.  Vienna  carries  on  an  extcnstiAe 
ttadc  in  com,  fkwr,  cattle,  wine,  sugar  and  a  large  variety  of  numu^ 
tacfned  aiticleB.  Besides  the  Danube  it  is  served  by  an  extensive 
net  of  lailwnys,  which  radiate  from  here  to  every  part  of  the  empire. 
The  staple  pcoductions  are  machinery,  railway  engines  and  car- 

* steel,  tin  and  bronze  wares,  oottery,  bent  and  carved  wood 

textiles  and  chemicals.  In  the  number  and  variety  of 
>  nnd  other  fancy  goods  Vienna  rivals  Paris,  and  b  also 
for  iu  manufaurture  of  jewelry  and  articles  of  precious 
BKCak.  •tjeis  d'art,  musical  instruments,  phyncal  chemicals  and 
dpckal  tnatmments,  and  artistic  products  ^erally.  Its  articles 
el  dbthittf  .  silk  goods  and  millinery  also  enjoy  a  great  reputation 
far  the  taste  witti  which  they  are  manufactured.  Books,  artistic 
pttbticatioQS,  paper  and  beer  are  amongst  the  other  principal 
products.    The  building  trade  and  its  aUiea  trades  are  also  active. 

Histary, — ^For  ievend  centuries  Vienna  filled  an  importaiit 
t6le  as  tbe  moil  advanced  bulwark  of  Western  civilization  and 
Chreitinnity  against  the  Turks,  for  during  the  whole  of  the 
■addle  n^es  HongaTy  practically  retained  its  Asiatic  character. 
The  story  of  >^enna  begpns  in  the  eariiest  years  of  the  Christian 
era,  vkli  the  aeuture  of  the  Celtic  settlement  of  Vindomitta  by 
Che  SMBans,  who  changed  its  name  to  Vindobona^  and  estab- 
fiabed  a  fortified  camp  here  to  command  the  Danube  and  protect 
the  nortfacm  frontier  of  the  empire.  The  fortress  grew  in 
inarpoftaace,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  munidpium;  and  here 
Ifiutais  Aiuellns  died  in  180.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
^^udobona  became  the  prey  oi.  successive  barbarian 
Attila  and  his  Huns  wen  among  the  temporary 
oecapattts  of  the  place  (sth  century),  and  in  the  fdlowiag  century 
into  the  possession  of  the  Avars,  after  which  its  name 
.  ham.  histoiy  until  towards  the  dose  of  the  Sth  oentuiy, 
Charienagne  expelled  the  Avars  and  made  the  district 
the  Enns  and  the  Wiener  Wald  the  boundaxy  of  his 
In  the  time  of  Otho  IL  (976)  this  "  East  Marit " 
(Ofetaark,  Oesterreich,  Austria)  was  granted  in  fief  to  the  Baben- 
aad  in  die  leign  of  Frednidi  Baxbarossa  (1x56)  it  was 
to  the  nmk  of  a  duchy.  There  is  no  certain  record 
ihat  tbe  sita  of  Vladoboaa  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  the 
loeBsatiasi  of  the  Ostmarit,  though  many  considerations  make 
^  pcotMOile.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Avaxs,  living  in  their 
encampments,  destioyed  the  Soman  munidpium; 
the  Hongaiisa  name  for  ^^enna  to  this  day,  is  sus- 
of  a  SlaTonic  inteipietation  only,  and  would  seem  to 
that  the  site  had  been  occupied  in  Slavonic  times.  Hie 
of  "  Wiene  "  in  the  oklest  extant  vecrion  of 
Iht  Jyasfawf  irafimf  points  hx  the  same  dixectun.  Passing  over 
a  diiabtfui  oM&tkm  of  "  Vwieani "  in  the  annals  of  1030,  we 
iad  the  "crritaa"  of  Vienna  mentioned  in  a  document  of 
ixya,  aad  in  1156  it  became  the  capital  and  residence  of  Duke 
Jaasmixgatt.  In  x»j7  Vieima  received  a  charter  of 
frooa  Fkcdeiick  II.,  confirmed  in  1247.  In  the  time 
of  the  I  iMisili  ■  Vicoaa  Increased  so  rapidly,  in  consequence  of 
Che  tafic  that  flowed  through  it,  that  hi  the  days  of  Ottaear  n. 
of  niifa  Biis  (tssx'7^)>  ^  succeasor  of  the  Babenbexgers,  it  had 


BftsiiM^  the  «««Mwi<i—  of  the  piesent  inner  town.  A  new  era 
flf  power  and  splndoor  begins  in  1^76,  when  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  Hahaboig  dynasty*  after  the  defeat  of  Ottaear 
by  »t«AJpii  of  Habsbuty.  From  this  time  on  it  has  shared  the 
is.  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1477  Vienna  was  besieged 
by  the  Hungsrians,  and  in  1485  it  was  taken  by 
Matthew  Corviaoa.  Of  men  importance  wece  the  two  sieges 
by  the  Tuha  (15S9  and  1683),  when  the  dty  was  saved  on  the 
^t%L  iwi  ■■no  by  the  gsBant  defence  of  Count  Nidas  von  Salm 
fi4S9-^Sy^,  ^±  en  the  second  by  Rlidiger  von  Starhemberg 
(i6s8-x70i),  who  held  oat  vntfl  the  arrival  bf  the  Poles  and 
aaderJohaSohieaklof  PoUnd.  The  suburbs,  however, 
dtstiuied  on  both  occssiaQS.  In  1805*  and  again  in  x8op, 
Vaenna  was  for  a  short  time  occupied  by  the  French.  Ini8 14'X  $ 


it  was  the  meeting-phice  of  the  congress  whkh  settled  the  poUtkil 
affairs  of  Europe  after  the  overthrow  of  N^ieleoa.  In  1848  the 
city  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party;  but  it 
was  bombarded  by  the  imperial  forces  and  compelled  to  surrender 
on  30th  October  of  the  same  year.  Vienna  was  not  occupied  by 
the  Prussians  in  the  war  of  x866,  but  the  faivaders  mardied  t6 
within  sight  of  its  towers.  In  1873  a  groat  intematiooal  exhibi- 
tion took  plaoe  here. 

While  Berlin  and  Budapest  have  made  the  most  rapid  ptogreaa 
of  all  European  dties,  having  multiplied  their  populatfcm  by 
nine  in  the  period  1800-90,  Vienna— even  indudiag  the  extensive 
annexations  of  1892 — oidy  increased  sevenfold.  Many  causes 
conspired  to  this  end,  but  most  of  them  date  from  the  years  X859, 
1866  and  1867.  The  combined  effect  of  these  successive  btows» 
aggravated  by  the  long  period  of  decentralizing  policy  from 
Taaffe  to  Badeni,  is  still  felt  in  the  Kaiserstadt.  The  gaiety 
of  Vienna  had  for  centuries  depended  on  the  briUiancy  of  its 
oottit,  recruited  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  induding  the  nobility 
of  the  whole  empire,  and  on  Its  musical,  light-hearted  and  om^ 
tented  population.  Even  before  it  fell  from  its  high  estate  as  the 
social  centre  of  the  Gennan-^>eaking  world,  it  had  suffered 
severely  by  the  crushing  defeats  of  1859  and  the  conscqueiit  exodus 
of  the  Austruin  noUo.  These  were  hdd  responsible  for  the 
misfortunes  of  the  anny,  and  to  escape  the  atmoqphete  of 
popular  odium  xetiied  to  their  country  seats  aad  the  provindal 
capitals.  They  have  never  since  made  Vienna  their  home  to 
the  same  extent  as  before.  The  change  thus  begun  was  con«- 
firmed  by  the  exrhiswn  of  Austria  from  the  German  Confedera* 
tlon  and  the  restoration  of  her  Constitution  to  Hungary,  events 
which  gave  an  immense  Impetus  to  the  two  nvwl  capitah. 
Thus  wfithin  eight  yeaxs  the  range  of  terxitory  from  which 
Vienna  drew  its  former  theongs  of  wealthy  pleasure*seeking 
visitora  and  more  or  less  pexmanent  inhaUtaatfr— Italian, 
German  and  Huagariaa-^was  enormously  restricted.  Since  then 
Vienna  has  benefited  Urgdy  by  the  enlightened  efforts  of  its 
dtizens  and  the  exceptional  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
removal  of  the  fortifications.  But  a  decline  of  its  importance, 
similar  to  that  within  the  larger  sphere  which  it  influenced 
prior  to  X859,  has  continued  uninterruptedly  within  the  Habs* 
burg  dominions  up  to  the  present  day.  Its  commercial  classes 
constantly  comi^iun  of  the  increasing  competition  of  the 
provinces,  and  of  the  progressive  industrial  emancipation  of 
Hungary.  The  efforts  of  the  Hungarians  to  complete  their 
social  and  ecoooraic,  no  less  than  their  political,  emandpation 
from  Austria  and  Vienna  have  been  unremittingly  pursued. 
The  fonnal  recognition  of  Budapest  as  a  royal  residence  and 
capital  in  x893»  and  the  appointment  of  independent  Hungarian 
court  functionaries  in  November  1893,  nark  new  stages  in  its 
progress.  It  would  no  longer  be  correct  to  speak  of  Vienna 
as  the  capita]  of  the  dual  monarchy.  It  merdy  shares  that 
distinction  with  Budapest. 

BiBLiooaAPHT.— K.  von  Llltaow  and  L.  Tischler,  Wiener 
Neubauten  (6  vols.,  Wien,  1889-97I;  M.  Bermann,  AU-nnd 
NemrieH  {^ad  ed.,  Wien,  1903).  edited  by  Schimraer;  E.  Cudia, 
Ceschickte  der  Sladt  Wien  CWien.  1893) ;  H.  Zimmcrmann.  Geschuhte 
der  Stadt  Wien  ^vols.,  Wien,  1897-1900);  Hickmano,  Wien  im 
Ip  Jahrhundert  (Wien.  1903):  Wien,  1848-^8,  published  by  the 
Vienna  corporation ;  Stattshsckes  Jakrbueh  der  Stgdi  Wien^  annnally 
since  1883;  GesckicJUe  der  Stadt  Wien,  published  by  the  Vienna 
AUcrtkuwuverein  since  1897. 

VIENNA.  OONGRESS  OP  <t8x4-x8x5).  The  fall  of  Napoleon 
was  only  achieved  by  the  creation  of  a  special  alliance  between 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Chaumoot  of  March  xo,  18x4,  these  four  poweis  bound  them* 
selves  together  in  a  bond  which  was  not  to  be  disserved  when 
peace  wss  condudcd.  When  Napoleon  had  been  beaten, 
France  conceded  to  these  allies  by  a  secret  article  of  the  first 
Treaty  of  Paiis  of  May  30, 18x4,  the  disposition  of  all  countries 
whldi  Napoleon's  fall  had  freed  from  French  suzerainty.  This 
stupendous  task  was  reserved  for  a  general  congress,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  meet  at  Vienna.  The  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
to  England  aad  the  pressing  engagements  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  and  JLont  CasUeteagh  delayed  the  congress  until  the 
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Autumn,  when  all  Europe  aent  its  repcesentativcs  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  impoverished  but  magnificent  Austrian  court. 

Mettemich,  thou|^  he  had  not  yet  completely  established 
his  position,  acted  as  chief  Austrian  representative,  and  he  was 
naturally  in  his  capacity  as  host  the  president  of  the  congress. 
Friedrich  v.  Gcnta  acted  as  secretary  both  to  him  and  the  congress 
and  did  much  of  the  routine  work.  Alexander  of  Russia 
directed  his  own  diplomacy,  and  round  him  he  had  gathered  a 
brilliant  body  of  men  who  could  express  but  not  control  their 
master's  desires.  Of  these  the  chief  were  foreigners,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  Rusman  diplomacy.  Capo  d'Istria,  Nessel- 
rode.  Stein,  Pouo  di  Botgo  were  perhaps  the  best  men  in 
Europe  to  manage  the  Russian  policy,  while  Czaztoriski  rtpte* 
aented  at  the  imperial  court  the  hope  of  Polish  nationality. 
Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  was  &  weaker  character  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  his  policy  was  largely  determined  by  his  ally. 
Prince  von  Hardenberg,  who  by  no  means  shared  all  the  views 
of  his  master  but  was  incapacitated  by  his  growing  infirmities, 
was  first  Prussian  plenipotentiary,  and  assisting  him  was  Baron 
von  Humboldt.  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  Lord  Castle- 
leagh,  and  under  him  were  the  British  diplomats  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  foreign  armies  sinqe  xStj,  Clancarty,  Stewart 
and  Cathcart.  Castlereagh  brought  with  him  decided  views, 
which  however  were  not  altogether  those  of  his  cabinet,  and 
his  position  was  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was 
still  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and  that  public  opinion  at 
home  cared  for  little  but  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  When 
pariiamentary  duties  called  Castlereagh  home  in  February  1815, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  filled  his  place  with  adequate  dignity 
and  statesmanship  until  the  war  broke  out. 
'  France  sent  Piinoe  Talleyrand  to  conduct  hex  difficult  affairs. 
No  other  man  was  so  well  fitted  for  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  interests  of  a  defeated  country.  His  rare  diplomatic  skill 
and  supreme  intellectual  endowments  were  to  enable  him  to 
play  a  deciding  part  in  the  coming  congress.  All  the  TDxaat 
powers  of  Europe  were  represented,  for  all  fdt  that  their  in- 
terests were  at  stake  in  the  coming  settlement.  Gathered  there 
also  were  a  host  of  publicists,  secretaries  and  courtiers,  and 
new  before  had  Europe  witnessed  such  a  coQection  of  rank 
and  talent.  From  the  first  the  social  side  of  the  congress  im> 
pressed  observers  with  its  wealth  and  variety,  nor  did  the 
statesmen  disdain  to  use  the  dining-table  or  the  ballroom  as 
the  instruments  of  their  diplomacy. 

All  Europe  awaited  with  eager  expectation  the  results  of  so 
great  an  assembly.  The  fate  of  Pdbmd  and  Saxony  hung  in 
the  balance;  dermany  awaited  an  entirely  new  reorganization; 
Italy  was  again  ready  for  dismemberment;  rumours  went  that 
even  the  pope  and  the  sultan  might  be  largely  affected.  Some 
there  were  who  hoped  that  so  great  an  opportunity  would  not 
|>e  lost,  but  that  the  statesmen  would  initiate  such  measures 
of  international  disarmament  as  woidd  perpetuate  the  blessings 
of  that  peace  which  Europe  was  again  enjoying  after  twenty 
years  of  warfare. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  allies  displayed  their 
Intention  of  keeping  the  management  of  affairs  entirely  in  their 
own  hand&.  At  an  informal  meeting  on  the  2  and  of  September 
the  four  great  powers  agreed  that  all  subjects  of  general  interest 
were  to  be  settled  by  a  committee  consbling  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain  together  with  France  and  Spain. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  decided  by  a  secret  protocol 
that  the  four  powers  should  fint  settle  among  themselves  the 
distribution  of  the  conquered  territories,  and  that  France  and 
Spain  should  only  be  consulted  when  their  final  decision  was 
announced. 

This  was  the  ntuation  which  TaOeyrand  had  to  face  when 
he  arrived  on  the  34th  of  September.  His  first  step  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  European  committee,  which  was  in  the 
plans  of  the  allies  to  act  so  coburiess  a  part,  was  to  ignore  the 
position  of  the  Four  and  to  assert  that  only  the  congress  as  a 
whole  could  tpve  the  committee  full  powers.  This  would  have 
meant  an  ahsost  indefinite  delay,  for  how  was  it  possible 
*  "wi  righu  of  all  the  diflerant  autes  to  t 


voice  ofi  affairs?  After  some  heated  discussion  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at.  The  opening  of  the  congress  was  postponed, 
and  Sweden  and  Portugal  were  added  to  the  European  com- 
mittee, but  the  Four  still  persisted  in  the  informal  meetings  which 
were  to  decide  the  important  questions.  Meanwhile  separate 
committees  were  formed  for  the  discussion  of  special  problems. 
Thus  a  special  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  the  five 
German  powers  to  discuss  the  constitution  which  was  to  replace 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  another  to  settle  that  of  Switzerland, 
and  others  for  other  minor  questions.  Talleyrand  had,  how- 
ever, already  shaken  the  position  of  the  allies.  He  had  posed 
as  the  defender  of  the  public  rights  of  Europe  and  won  to  his 
side  the  smaller  powers  and  much  of  the  public  opinion  of  Europe, 
while  the  allies  were  beginning  to  be  regarded  more  in  the  light 
of  rapacious  conquerors  than  as  disintercsled  defendeis  of  the 
liberties  of  Europe. 

Had  the  Four  remained  united  in  their  views  they  would 
still  have  been  irresistible.  But  they  were  gradually  dividing 
into  two  imreconcilable  parties  up(»i  the  Saxon-Polish  question. 
Alexander,  exaggerating  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  final 
struggle,  and  with  some  vague  idea  of  nationaiky  in  his  brain, 
demanded  that  the  whole  of  Poland  slmuld  be  added  to  the 
Russian  dominions.  Austria  was  to  be  compensated  in  Italy, 
while  Prus»a  was  to  receive  the  whole  of  Saxony,  whose  unfor- 
tunate monarch  had  been  the  most  faithful  of  Napoleon's  vassals. 

It  was  Caatlcreagh  that  led  the  opposition  to  these  almost 
peremptory  demands  of  Alexander.    A  true  disciple  of  Pitt, 
he  came  to  the  congress  with  an  overwhelming  distrust  of  the 
growing  power  of  Russia,  which  was  only  second  to  his  hatred 
of  revolutionary  France.    He  considered  that  the  equilibrium 
of   Europe  would   be  irretrievably  upset   were  the   Russian, 
boundaries  to  be  pushed  into  the  heart  of  Gertnany.     Thus 
while  willing,  even  anxious  that  Prussia  should  receive  Saxony, 
in  order  that  she  might  be  strong  to  meet  the.danger  from  the 
East,  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  resist  the  claims 
of  Russia.    For  Austria  Saxony  was  reaify  of  more  vital  interest 
than  Poland,  but  Castlereagh,  despite  a  vigorous  resistant 
from  a  section  of  the  Austrian  court,  was  able  to  win  Mettemich 
over  to  his  views.    He  hoped  to  gain  Prussia  also  to  bis  side, 
and  by  uniting  the  German  powers  to  force  Alexander  to  retire 
from  the  position  he  had  so  tmcompromiungly  laid  down. 
With  the  Pruaian  statesmen  he  had  some  success,  but  be  could 
make  no  impression  on  Frederick  William.    Alexander  used  to 
the  utmost  that  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Prussian  monarcb 
which  he  had  been  preparing  since  the  beginning  of  1613. 
Against  Castlereagh  he  entered  the  lists  pexaonally,  and  memor« 
andum  after  memorandum  was  exchanged.   Despite  the  warning 
letters  of  the  British  cabinet  which,  dismayed  at  the  long  con* 
tinuanoe  of  the  American  War,  counselled  caution  on  a  question 
in  which  England  had  no  immediate  interest,  Castlcrea^ 
yielded  no  Inch  of  his  ground.    But  Mettemich  wavered  on  th« 
question  of  Saxony,  and  December  saw  the  allies  hopelessly 
at  difference.    It  seemed  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  annies 
which  had  conqoered  Napoleon  would  loon  be  engaged  in 
conflict  with  one  another. 

It  was  Talle3rrand's  opportunity.  As  Castlereagh  and  Metter* 
nich  began  to  regard  the  position  as  hopdess  they  began  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  possible  ally.  Talleyrand  had  constantly 
defended  the  rights  of  France's  old  ally  Saxony  in  the  nanae 
of  the  principle  which  his  master  Louis  XVIIL  represented. 
His  passionate  appeal  on  behalf  of  "legitimacy"  was  par- 
ticulariy  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Alex* 
ander  was  driven  into  transports  of  rage  by  this  champkmslup 
of  the  oneien  fSgimi  by  one  who  had  been  a  servant  of  ilB 
bitterest  foe.  But  Castlereagh  saw  that  war  could  only  be 
avoided  if  one  party  was  made  stronger  than  the  other.  Tbe 
reluctant  consent  of  the  British  cabinet  was  obtained  and 
Talleyrand  was  approached  as  an  equal.  He  came  boldly  to 
the  front  in  the  middle  of  December  as  the  champion  of  Saxony: 
and,  as  Russia  and  Prussia  were  still  obstinate,  Mettemxcli 
and  Castlereagh  demlmded  the  admission  of  France  to  tlie 
secret  council    This  wu  tefuwd,  and  on  the  3id  of  Jannnry 
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iSts  m  Kcret  tresky  of  defensive  aBiaiice  was  signed  between 
Fncce,  Austria  and  Great  fintain.  For  some  time  affaiis 
hnag  m  the  fwiltncf,  but  Alexander  could  not  mistake  the  tone 
of  ha  opponents.  Gndually  a  compfomise  was  arranged,  and 
by  tJbc  end  off  the.  month  all  danger  was  past.  Eventually 
Austria  and  Prussia  retained  most  of  their  Polish  dominions, 
sad  the  latter  power  only  received  about  two^fif ths  of  Saxony. 
The  icM  of  Poland  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  kingdom  in 
the  Ruasiaa  dominions  with  a  promise  of  a  constitution  of  its 
own.  Talleyrand  had  rescued  France  from  its  humiliating 
poBtkwi,  and  set  it  as  an  equal  by  the  side  of  the  allies.  Uence- 
forwaxd  he  made  no  effort  tot  the  ri|^ts  ci  the  whole  congress. 
Meanwhile  other  affairs  had  been  pR^;NSsing  more  har- 
or  the  diiectioo  of  spedal  committees,  whidi 
lepccsentativcs  of  the  powers  specially  interested. 
I  given  a  coastitation  which  led  it  in  the  diree- 
cam  ot  its  hUer  federalism.  In  Italy  Auttria  retained  her  hold 
«n  Lombardy  and  Veatfia,  Genoa  was  assigned  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  while  Pairoa  went  to  Blade  Louise,  the  legitimate 
heir,  Carlo  Lncfivko,  having  to  be  content  with  the  reversion 
sftcr  her  death,  the  congresa  meanwhile  assigning  Lucca  to 
dadqr;  the  claims  of  the  young  Napoleon  to  succeed 
in  Parma  were  only  destroyed  by  the  efforts  of 
France  and  England.  The  other  petty  monarchs  were  restored, 
and  Mnrat'a  rash  attempt^  after  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba, 
to  make  UmseU  king  of  united  Italy,  gave  back  Naples  to  the 
Ronrbons,  an  event  which  would  have  been  brought  about 
ia  any  caae  in  the  oouxse  of  the  next  few  year*  (see  Muxat, 
Joicmii).  Holland  was  oonfirmed  in  the  possession  of 
and  Lnxembiirg,  Limburg  and  Li£ge  were  added  to  her 
Sweden,  who  had  sacrificed  Finland  to  Russia, 
•hrainrd  Norway. 

Geimaa  afiiairs,  however,  proved  too  complicated  fo^  complete 
action.  It  was  difficult  enou|^  to  decide  the  claims  of  the 
states  in  the  tnmmblr  for  territory.  Eventually,  however,  by 
Bsecbods  0t  oompRHnlse,  this  was  adjusted  fairly  satisCactorily. 
The  greater  states  gained  largely,  especially  Prussia,  who  was 
gtvcB  huse  acoessionB  of  territory  on  the  Rhine,'  partly  as  a 
cDopensatioD  for  her  disappointment  in  the  matter  of  Saxony, 
partly  that  she  might  act  as  a  bulwark  against  Fiance.  Some 
di^mtt^-m.  between  Baden  and  Bavaria  remained  unsettled,  and 
■any  qacsddos  arising  out  of  the  new  federal  constitution  of 
Germany,  which  had  been  favniedly  patched  together  under 
the  inflDcnoe  of  the  news  oi  Napoleon's  return,'  had  to  be  post' 
poaed  ior  further  discussion,  and  were  not  settled  antil  the 
Final  Act  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  of  German  statesmen 
at  Vienna  in  rSar. 

general  objects,  such  as  the  free  navigation  of 

rivers  and  the  regulation  of  the  rights  of  precedence 

diplon»atists  (see  Diflohacy),  were  managed  with  much 

Castleteafl^'s  great  efforts  were  rewarded  by  a  dc- 

that  the  slave  trade  was  to  be  abolished,  though  each 

left  free  to  fix  such  a  date  as  was  most  convenient 

The  Final  Act,  emiMMiying  all  the  separate  treaties, 

on  the  9th  of  June  1815,  a  few  days  before  the  battle 

Ok 

the  work  of  the  congiess  was  completed  Napoieoo 
again  at  Paris,  and  the  clraing  stages  were  hurried  and  ill- 
One  negotiation  of  supreme  importance  was  cut 
ior  this  reason.  Castlereagfa  had  left  Vienlna  with  the 
lopt  that  the  powers  would  solemnly  guarantee  their  territorial 
aettJcmetxt  and  promise  to  make  collective  war  on  whoever 
dated  V»  disturb  it.  This  guarantee  was  to  include  the  Otto- 
^Ma  doMinioos,  ia  whose  interests,  indeed,  it  had  been  brought 
lomrd-  Aleiander  made  no  objection  provided  that  the 
Pbrte  w«Nild  submit  all  outstanding  claims  to  arbitration.  The 
dSstaate  of  Constantinople  from  Vienna  and  the  obstinacy  of 
tke  saltan  would  probably  have  prevented  a  settlement,  but  the 
pgtaxn  of  Napoleon  rendered  all  such  proposab  almost  absurd, 
ud  the  adicme  was  dropped. 

Thca  the  congress  of  Vienna  failed  to  institute  any  new 
tjatcBi  far  securing  the  stability  of  the  European  polity,  nor  did 


it  recognise  those  new  forces  of  liberty  and  nationaBty  which 
had  really  caused  Napoleon's  downfalL  Fdlowing  the  tradi- 
tion of  all  prettding  congresses,  it  was  mainly  a  scramble  for 
territory  and  power.  Territories  were  distributed  among  Uie 
powers  with  no  coHsderation  for  the  feelings  of  their  in- 
habitants, and  in  general  the  rig^t  of  the  strongest  prevailed. 
For  this  reason  it  has  often  met  with  a  condemnation  that  has 
perhaps  been  nimierited.  It  is  true  that  the  map  of  Europe 
shows  to-day  but  little  trace  of  its  Influence;  but  much  of  its 
work  was  determined  by  conditions  over  which  statesmen  had 
little  oontroL  Europe  was  not  ready  for  the  recognition  of 
nationality  and  liberalism.  What  it  wanted  most  of  all  was 
peace,  and  by  establishing  something  like  a  territorial  equili- 
brium the  congress  did  much  to  win  that  breathing  space  which 
was  the  cardinal  need  of  alL 

BiBLiocaArBY.— The  treaties  and  acts  of  the  coagiess  may  be 
consulted  in  J.  L.  Ktfiber.  Aden  des  Wientr  Congresses  (9  vols.): 
Comte  d'Angeherg,  Le  Conpjbs  ds  Vinme  (4  vols.).  Bntisk  and 
Fortitn  Slate  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  gives  some  of  the  documents  in  English, 
and  t  ne  Final  Act  b  found  in  many  coDections.  For  the  diplomacy. 
Wellington's  SuppleMentary  DespaUkes,  vols.  ix.  and  x..  Castle* 
reagh's  Letters  and  Despatches,  vol.  x.,  Talteyrand'i  Memoirs,  vols, 
ii.  and  iii.,  the  works  of  Uentz  (see  Gxmtz,  F.  V<m()  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Hardcnberg  and  Cfartoryski  are  very  useful.  Other  records 
left  by  c6ntemporarics  are  those  of  MQnster.  D.  D.  de  Pradt,  J.  dc 
Maistre  and  Gagem.  The  comte  A.  de  La  Carde-Chambonas, 
Somenirs  dn  comttis  de  Vienne  <[cd.  with  introduction  and  note  by 
Comte  Fleury,  Paris,  r90i),  pves  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
congress  from  its  personal  and  sodal  side.  Ol  later  works  a  great 
many  historians  both  of  the  Napoleonic  era  and  of  the  19th  century 
tndode  chapters  on  the  oongresa;  Sord,  VEunpe  d  la  Rholn- 
lion  franfaiu,  voL  viii..  and  the  various  volumes  of  the  Staatem^ 
Gesckichte  der  Neuesten  Zeit  give  much  information.  In  English  the 
best  account  b  that  by  C^  A.  W.  Ward  in  chs.  xix.  and  xxL 
of  vol..  ix.  of  the  CamiridfB  Modern  Hilary  (1906).  which  gives 
also  a  fairiv  oomplele  bibliograpby,  pp.  867-^75.  There  b  siso  a 
Ust  of  authorities  in  Lavisse  aad  Kambaud'a  ffisloire  ChUrole^ 
vol.  X.  (C  K.  W.) 

VIBSIIE;  a  liver  of  central  France,  a  left-hand-  tributary 
of  the  Loire,  watering  the  departments  of  CorrSse,  Haute- 
Vienne,  Charente,  Vienne  and  Indre^-Loire.  Length,  2x9  m.; 
area  of  basin,  8s86  sq.  m.  Rising  on  the  plateau  of  Millevaches* 
14  m.  N.W.  of  Ussd  (department  of  Cotr^)  at  a  height  of 
3769  ft.,  the  Vienne  flows  westward,  between  the  kighbnds 
of  Limousin  on  the  south  and  the  phUean  of  Gentioax  and  tl^ 
Blond  mountains  on  the  north.  The  first  large  town  on  its 
banks  b  Limoges  (Hautc-Vienne),  below  its  confluence  with 
the  Taurion:  in  thb  part  of  its  oourse  the  river  supplies  aoClve 
power  to  paper-milb  and  other  factories.  The  river  next 
reaches  St  Junien,  bebw  which  it  turns  abruptly  northwards 
to  Confolens  (Charcnte).  Flowing  through  a  picturesque  and 
now  wider  valley,  and  passing  in  its  course  the  churches  and 
ch&teaux  of  Chauvigny,  the  river  proceeds  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Clain  just  above  Ch&teUerault.  Befew  that  town  it 
receives  the  Creuse  (rising  on  the  plateau  of  Millevadies  and 
reaching  the  Vienne  after  a  course  of  159  m.),  and  turns  north- 
west, uniting  with  the  Loire  below  the  historic  town  of  Chinon. 
There  b  little  river-traffic  on  the  Vieime,  and  that  only  below 
its  confluence  with  the  Creuse  (30  m.). 

VmUfBi  a  department  of  west-central  France,  formed  in 
X790  out  of  Poitou  (four-fifths  of  its  present  area),  Touraiae 
(one-seventh)  and  Berry,  and  bounded  by  Deux-Sivres  on  the 
W.,  Charente  on  the  S.,  Haute-Vieane  on  the  S.E.,  Indre  on 
the  E.,  Indre-et-Loire  on  the  N.£.  and  N.,  and  Malne-et-Loire 
on  the  N.W.  Pop.  (1906)  333,621.  Area,  27x9  sq.  m.  The 
river  Vienne,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  department,  with 
its  tributaries  the  Creuse  (subtributary  the  Gartempe)  6n  the 
east  and  the  Chun  oa  the  west,  flows  from  south  to  north.  The 
general  sk>pe  of  the  department  b  In  the  same  direction,  the 
highest  point  (764  ft.)  being  in  the  south-east  and  the  lowest 
(irs  ft.)  at  the  junction  of  the  Vienne  and  the  Creuse.  In 
the  south  the  Charente,  on  the  north-west  the  Dive,  and  in 
the  west  some  streams  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  S^vre- 
Niortaise  drain  small  portions  of  the  department.  The  average 
temperature  is  54"  F.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
south-west  and  west.    The  annual  rainfall  is  24  In* 
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Wheat,  oats  and  bariey  are  tb«  principal  cereals  cultivated, 
other  important  crops  being  lucerne,  sainfoin,  clover,  mangel- 
wunels  and  potatoes.  Cclxa.  and  hemp  are  grown  to  a  limned 
extent.  The  district  of  Pditiers  grows  good  red  wine,  and  the  white 
wine  of  Trois-Moutiera  near  Loudun  is  well  known.  The  breeding 
of  live  stock  in  all  its  branches  is  fairly  active.  Poitou  u  famous  for 
its  mules,  and  the  geese  and  turkeys  of  the  department  are  highly 
esteemed.  Oak,  ash,  alder  and  burch  are  the  principal  forest  trees, 
and  among  the  fruit  trees  are  the  chestnut,  walnut  and  almond. 
Freestone  is  quarried.  The  most  important  industrial  establish* 
meats  are  the  national  arms  manufactory  at  Ch&tellerault  and  the 
cutlery  works  near  that  town.  In  other  oarts  of  the  deoartment  are 
wooUspinning  mills,  hemp-spinning  mills,  manufaetones  of  serges 
and  coarse  doth,  vinegar,  candles,  goose  and  goat  skins,  leather, 
tiles  and  pottery,  paper-works,  breweries,  distilleries,  lime-kilns 
and  numerous  fiour-raills.  Com,  wine,  brandy,  vegetables,  fruit, 
chestnuts,  fodder,  cattle,  stone,  cutlenr,  arms  and  dressed  hides  are 
exported;  butcher's  beasts,  colonial  produce  and  coals  are  im- 
ported. The  department  b  served  by  the  Ouest-Etat  and  Orleans 
railways.  Vienne  forms  part  of  the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  has  its 
court  of  appeal  and  educational  centre  at  Poitiers,  and  belongs 
to  the  region  of  the  IX.  army  corps.  The  capital  is  Poitiers,  and 
the  department  is  divided  tor  purposes  of  administration  into 
5  arrondissements  (Poitiers,  ChAtellerauIt,  Civray,  Loudun,  Mont- 
morillon),  31  cantons  and  300  communes.  The  more  noteworthy 
towns  are  Poitiers.  Ch&tdlerault,  Loudun,  Montmorillon  and  Chau- 
vigny,  these  beiiu^  separately  treated.  Other  places  of  interest 
are  St  Maurice,  Civray  and  St  Savia,  which  have  Romanesque 
churches,  the  abbey  church  of  St  Savin  being  remarkable  for  its 
mural  paintings;  Ltgug^,  with  an  abbey  church  of  the  isth  and  l6th 
centunes;  Charroux,  which  has  a  Romanesque  octagonal  tower  and 
other  remains  of  a  famous  abbey :  and  Sanxay,  near  which  there  are 
ruins  of  a  theatre  and  other  Gallo-Roman  remains.  Vienne  is  rich 
in  megalithic  monuments. 

VIBMHB,  the  chief  town  of  an  arzondittement  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Is^re,  France.  Historically  the  first,  it  is  by 
population  (74,6x9  in  igoi)  the  second  city  of  the  department 
of  the  Isdre,  alter  Grenoble;  and  the  third,  after  Valence,  of 
the  Dauphin^.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  Gire  with  the  Rhone,  and  about 
30  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Lyons.  On  the  N.,  E.  and  S.  the  town 
is  sheltered  by  low  hills,  the  Rhone  ifewing  along^  its  western 
side.  Its  site  is  an  immense  mass  of  andent  dibfiSf  which  is 
constantly  yielding  interesting  antiquities.  On  the  bank  of 
the  G^re  are  tcaccs  of  the  ramparts  of  the  old  Roman  city, 
and  on  the  Moot  Pipet  (E.  of  the  town)  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  while  the  mined  castle  there  was  built  in  the 
xjth  century  on  Roman  substructures.  Several  of  the  andent 
aqueducts  (one  only  is  now  actually  in  use)  are  still  to  be  seen, 
while  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  dty  some  bits  of  the  old 
Romaa  roads  may  still  be  found. 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  it  possesses 
two  Roman  monuments  of  the  first  class.  One  is  the  temple  of 
Augusta  and  Livia,  a  rectangular  building  of  the  Corinthian  oider, 
erected  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  inferior  only  to  the  Maison 
Carr6e  at  Nfmes.  From  the  5th  century  to  1793  *'  ^•*  *  church 
(Notre  Dame  de  Vie),  and  the  "  festival  of  reason  "  was  celebrated 
in  it  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  other,  in  the  more  modern 
part  of  the  town,  is  the  Plan  de  PAintiUe,  a  truncated  quadrangular 
pyramid  about  u  ft.  in  height  and  resting  on  a  portico  with  four 
arches.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  what  this  ungular 
structure  really  was  (some  imagine  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Pontius 
Pilatus.  who,  according  to  the  legend,  died  at  Vienne).  but  it  is  now 
generally  bdieved  to  have  been  part  of  the  spina  of  a  large  drcus. 
the  outfines  of  which  have  been  traced.  The  church  of  St  Peter 
belonged  to  an  andent  Benedictine  abbey  and  was  rebuilt  in  the 
9th  century.  It  is  in  the  earliest  Romanesque  style,  and  forms 
a  basilica,  with  tall  sauare  piers,  reminding  one  oi  Lucca,  while 
the  two  ranges  of  windows  in  the  aisles,  with  their  coupled  marble 
columns,  recall  Ravenna  from  within  and  the  Basse  (Euvre  of 
Beauv^wi  from  without.  The  porch  is  in  the  earliest  Romanesque 
style.  This  chuich  has  of  late  years  been  completely  restored,  and 
smce  1S95  ahdcen  the  magnificent  Musit  Upidairt  (formeriy  housed 
in  the  temple  of  AugusU  and  Livia).  The  former  cathedral  church 
(primatial  as  well  as  metroooliun)  of  Sc  Maurice  oonuins  some  of 
the  best  forms  of  the  true  N.  0>thic.  and  was  constructed  at  various 
periods  between  105a  and  1533.  It  is  a  basnica.  ^ith  three  aUles, 
•V^F^S^  transepts.  It  W3i5  ft.  in  length,  118  ft.  wide  and  89 
in  nuP^t.  The  most  striking  por^on  is  the  W.  front  (1533).  which 
nsw  majesttcaUy  fipro  a  terrace  overhanging  the  Rhone.  But  the 
!?4l!*i^T2*i"S*^^  injured  by  the  ProtesUnts  in  1562.  The  church 
of  St  ^idrf  le  Baa  was  the  church  of  a  second  Benedictine  monas- 
^^*  V!^t!^'^  "^  chapel  of  the  cartier  kings  of  Provence.  It 
WIS  rebudt  u  1132.  hi  the  later  Romancnqne  style.  The  town 
bbrary  and  art  autaeum  are  now  in  the  com  hall,  which  baa  been 


reconstructed  for  that  purpose.  A  suspentton  bridge  leads  from  the 
city  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  industrial  quarter 
of  Ste  Colombe  now  occupies  part  of  the  ancient  dty.  Here  is  a 
tower,  buUt  in  1349  by  Philip  of  Valois  to  defend  the  French  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  as  distinguished  from  the  left  bank,  whkh,  as  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Provence,  was  dependent  on  the  Holy  Romaa 
Empire.  Thu  state  of  things  is  also  recalled  by  the  name  of  the 
village,  St  Romain  en  Gal,  to  the  N.W.  of  Ste  Colombe. 

The  G^  su|H>lies  the  motive  fjower  to  numerous  factories. 
The  most  imp<Mtant  are  those  which  produce  cloth  (about  30 
factories,  turning  out  daily  about  15.000  yds.  of  doth).  There  are 
numerous  other  industrial  establishments  (paper  mills,  iron  foundries, 
brick  works,  refining  furnaces,  &c.). 

Vienne  was  originally  the  capital  of  the  AUobroget,  and 
became  a  Roman  colony  about  47  b.c  under  Caesar,  who 
embellished  and  fortified  it.    A  little  later  these  colonists  were 
expelled  by  the  Allobroges;  the  exiles  then  founded  the  colony 
of  Lyons  (Lugdunum).    It  was  not  till  the  days  of  Augustna 
and  Tiberius  that  Vienne  regained  all  its  former  privileges  aa'a 
Roman  colony.    Later  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Provincia 
Viennensit.    In  357  Postumus  was  proclaimed  emperor  here* 
and  lor  a  few  years  from  that  day  onwards  Vienne  was  tbo 
a^ital  of  a  short-lived  provincial  empire.    It  is  said  to  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Crescens,  the  disciple  of 
St  Paul.    Ortainly  there  were  Christians  here  in  177,  as  in  the 
Greek  letter  (preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius)  addressed  at  thiat 
date  by  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons  to  those  of  Asia 
and  Phry^  mention  is  made  of  "  the  *'  deaoon  of  Vinme. 
The  first  bishop  certainly  known  is  Verus,  who  was  present  at 
the  C>>uncil  of  Aries  in  314.    About  450  Vienne  became  aa 
archbishopric  and  continued  one  till  1790,  when  the  see  was 
suppressed.    The  archbishops  disputed  with  those  of  Lyons 
the  tiUe  of  "  Primate  of  AH  the  Gauls."    Vienne  was  con- 
quered by  the  Burgundlans  in  438,  and  in  534  was  taken  by  the 
Franks.    Sacke<f  in  558  by  the  Lombards  and  in  737  by  the 
Saracens,  the  government  of  the  district  was  given  by  Charles 
the  Bald  in  869  to  a  certain  Count  Boao,  who  in  879  was  pro* 
claimed  king  of  Provence,  and  was  buried  on  his  death  in  887 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Maurice.    Vienne  then  antlnued 
to  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Provence  <Mr  Aries  till  in  1032  it 
reverted  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.    The  sovereigns  of  that 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  emperora  in  the  xath  century    (in 
particular  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1 1 53),  recognized  the  right* 
of  the  archbishops  as  the  mien  (in  the  name  of  the  emperor) 
of  Vienne.    But  the  growing  power  of  the  counts  of  Albon,- 
later  Dauphins  of  the  neighbouring  county  of  the  Viennois, 
was  the  cause  <rf  many  disputes  between  them  and  the  arch- 
bishops.   In  1349  the  reigning  Dauphin  sold  bis  Daopbini 
to  France,  but  the  town  of  Vienne  was  not  included  in  thia 
sale,  and  the  archbishops  did  not  give  up  thdr  li^ts  over  it  to 
France  till  X449,  when  it  first  became  French.    In  151x^x2 
the  fifteenth  General  Coundl  was  hdd  at  Vienne.  when  Qemcot 
V.  abolished  the  order  of  the  Knights  Templar.    Vienne  was 
sacked  in  1S62  by  the  Protestants  under  the  baron  des  Adreta* 
and  was  hdd  for  the  Ligue  x59o-9S(  when  it  was  taken  in  the 
name  of  Henri  IV.  by  Montmorency.    The  fortifications  were 
demolished  between  X589  and  X636.    In  X790  the  archbishopric 
was  abolished,  the  title  "  Primate  of  All  the  Caub "  being 
attributed  to  the  archbishops  of  Lyons.    Among  fanious  natives 
of  Vienne  may  be  mentioned    St  Julian  (3rd  ccntuxy)  and 
Nicholas  Chorier  (1612^x693),  the  historian  of  the  Daui^iin^, 
while  Gui  de  Bourgogne,  who  was  archbishop  togni-iiig,  became 
pope  in  xxi9asCaiixtusII.  (d.  xxa^. 

See  A.  Allmer  et  A.  de  Terrebasse,  InseripHons  enligues  H  dn 
meyen  6ge  de  Viemm  »n  Dau^dni  (6  vols.,  Vienne,  1875-76):  CL 
Charvet.  Fmstes  de  tavUkde  Vunrne  (Vienne,  1869);  U.  Chevalier, 
Collection  des  Carttdaires  Dauphinois,  in  vol.  i.  (Vienne,  1869). 
is  that  of  St  Andr£  le  Bas,  and  in  vol.  ii.  (1891)  a  description  of  that 
of  St  Mam^ce;  N.  Chorier,  Recherches  sur  les  antiouiUs  de  la  vt'/lr 
de  Viemue  (Vienne,  i6s8) ;  E.  A.  Freeman.  Article  m  the  Salmrday 
Review  for  Feb.  6*  1875:  F.  RayaKmd,  Le  Guide  Vienmsis  (Troycs, 
1897).  (W.  A  a  C.) 

VIBmiB,  COUNCIL  OP.  an  ecdcsiaatfea]  councO,  which  in 
the  Romaa  Catholic  Church  ranks  as  the  fifteenth  ecumenical 
synod.  .It  aaet  from  October  16,  r3XT,  to  May  6, 1312,  under 
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tit  pnadeacf  of  Piope  dedmt  V.  The  tnuMfefence  of  the 
Ct^ru  from  Rome  to  Avignon  (1309)  had  brought  the  |Mipacy 
u.ier  the  mflufiwe  of  the  French  crown;  and  this  position 
(luiip  the  Fair  of  Fiance  now  cndeavonxed  to  utiiue  by  de- 
Riodinc  tnm  the  pope  the  dissohitioa  of  the  powerfol  and 
v-ahhy  order  of  the  Temple,  together  with  the  introduction 
of  a  trial  for  heresy  against  the  late  Pope  Boniface  VOL  To 
fvaiie  the  second  daim,  Qement  gave  way  on  the  first.  Legal 
f.ils  and  acts  of  violence  against  the  Templars  had  begun  as 
urly  as  the  year  1307  (see  Teicplais);  and  the  principal 
ot'^-ct  of  tl^  council  was  to  secure  a  definite  decision  on  the 
ty^tsuoa  of  their  continuance  or  abolition.  In  the  committee 
ir-DTjiated  for  preliminary  consultation,  one  section  was  for  the 
i-T^aediate  condemnation  of  the  order,  and  declined  to  allow 
i:  any  oppoctonity  of  defence,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  now 
T.pefflnoos  and  simply  a  source  of  strife.  The  majority  of 
-Jv  members,  however,  v^arded  the  case  as  non-proven,  and 
"•rninded  that  the  order  should  be  heard  on  its  own  bdialf; 
•t  ik  at  the  same  time  tiiey  held  that  its  dissolution  was  unjustifi- 
i::k.  Under  pressure  from  the  king,  who  was  himself  present 
.^  Viemut,  the  pope  determined  that,  as  the  order  gave  occasion 
t  jt  «^'r<ai  bat  ccHild  not  be  condemned  as  heretical  by  a  judicial 
yn*txc  (dejure),  it  should  be  abolished  per  modum  prcvisionii 
."s  orimaiintif  aposiolicae;  in  other  words,  by  an  sdministra- 
t<ve  rulins  based  on  considerations  of  the  general  welfare, 
T '  this  procedure  the  council  ^reed,  and  on  the  sand  of  March 
\yr  ixdtr  of  the  Temple  was  suppressed  by  the  bull  Vex 
r^x^^nUr,  vriule  further  deduons  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
crccr  and  Its  possessions  followed  later. 

In  additioo  to  this  the  discussions  announced  in  the  opening 
sc<ech.  regarding  measures  for  the  reformation  <A  the  Church 
u.i  the  protection  of  her  liberties,  took  place;  and  a  part  of 
'\r  Constitntions  found  in  the  CUmtnSinum,  published  in  131 7 
'  f  John  XXILt  were  probably  enacted  by  the  council.  StiU 
ti  :s  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  decrees  were  actually 
P4^wl  at  Vienneu  Additional  dedsions  were  necessitated  by 
Vat  violent  dispotes  which  raged  within  the  Ftandscan  order 
IS  10  the  obserrance  of  the  lules  of  St  Francis  of  Assist,  and 
bf  the  nmltitiide  of  subordinate  questions  arising  from  this. 
EesoiatioBS  were  also  adopted  on  the  Beguines  and  their  mode 
* .  Cfe  ^see  Bbgoihks),  the  control  of  the  hospitals,  the  institu- 
'aa  el  hucvuctors  in  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  ChaldaSc  at  the 
cLTveniticSv  and  on  numerous  details  of  ecdesiastical  disdpline 
Up!  law. 

>«  3faasi,  CoOecHo  ConeUiarum,  voL  xxv.;    Hefde.  CmcAVm- 
vi.  pp.  533-34- 

DAMIEL    (x85i>i904),     Spanbh     painter     and 
I,  was  bom  in  Madrid  in  1851.    He  went  to  Paris 


.-  1^7  to  seek  his  fortune,  fired  by  the  vivid  energy  of  his 

:''dnai  temperament.     He  became  attached  to  the  Monde 

■~.Ms^  in  1S70,  Jost  before  the  Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out, 

I'd,  like  other  artists  in  the  paper,  came  under  the  powerful 

..r  jcnoe  of  Edmond  Morin,  the  first  ncw^mper  draughtsman 

=  France  who  sou^t  to  impart  to  drawings  for  journals  the 

—iractcr  of  a  woriL  of  ait.    Vierge's  earlier  drawings,  therefore, 

L-ake  greaHy  of  Morin's  style;  sudi  are,  "  The  Shooting  in 

«»  Rae  de  la  Paiz,"  *'The  Place  d'Armes  at  VersaiUes," 

TSe  Lona,"  "The  Great  School-Fite  of  Lyons,"  "Ann!- 

-*mry  of  the  Fight  of  Aydes"  and  "  Souvenir  of  Coufaniets." 

I     '  "T^  lost  no  time  in  proving  the  extraordinary  vigour  and 

.-Mxesqaesless  of  his  art.    Apart  from  the  contribution  of  his 

11  ori^nal  work,  he  was  required  by  his  paper  to  redraw  upon 

,  lor  the  engraver,  the  sketches  sent  in  by  artist-cone- 

such  as  Luc  OUivier  McrsMi  in  Rome  and  Samuel 

(Viefse's  brother)  in  Spain.    From  1871  to  1878 

.adividnality  beeame  more  and  more  pronounced,  and  he 

ong  Us  bcst*known  drawings,  "Christmas  in 

**The   Republicaa   Meeting  in  Thifalgar  Square,'* 

I         \:ta£k.  on  a  TVain  m  Andalusia,"  "  Feast  of  St  Rosalia  in 

In  the  Jardin  d'Acdimatation,"  **  The  Burning  of 

Library  of  the  Eaoiriai,  1871."  "  Grasshof  pen  in  Algiers/*- 

in  Sidly/'   "Night   FMe   in   Constantinople," 


"Episode  of  the  Gvfl  War  in  Spain,"  "Marriage  of  the 
King  of  Spain"  and  "The  Bull  Fight."  About  this  time 
he  iUustiated  with  remarkable  dash  and  skill  Victor  Hugo's 
AmUe  UrribU  (Michel  htvy,  1874,  and  Hugues,  1879), "  mSij  " 
(Hugnes,  1877)  and  Les  Mi^akhi  (1882).  His  noasterpiece 
of  illustration  is  Michelet's  Hislory  of  Prance  (1876),  conast* 
ing  of  a6  volumes  containing  1000  drawings.  In  1879  he  was 
drawing  for  La  Vie  modeme,  and  then  proceeded  to  iUustrale 
PabU  de  Se%oria^  While  engaged  iqmn  this  work  he  was 
attacked  by  paralysis  in  the  right  arm,  but  with  characteristic 
energy  and  courage  he  set  himself  to  acquire  the  necessary  skifl 
in  drawing  with  the  left,  and  calmly  proceeded  with  the  iUus- 
tfstions  to  the  book.  In  1891  he  illustrated  VEspapuAe, 
by  Beigerat,  and  in  1895  Le  Cabaret  des  trois  verhts.  In  189B 
he  hdd,  at  the  Pettetan  Gallery  in  Paris,  an  exhibition  of  his 
drawings  for  Chateaubriand's  la  Denrier  Abeneirage  ("  The 
Last  of  the  Abenoerrages  "),  and  in  the  following  year  a  ami* 
prehensive  exhibition  of  his  work  (tndnding  the  illustrations 
to  Don  Quixote)  at  the  Art  Nouveau  Gallery,  also  in  Paris.  In 
1898  Vierge  contributed  to  VImage,  a  magaaine  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  engraving  upon  wood;  and  two  years  later, 
at  the  International  Exhibiiion  at  Paris,  he  was  awarded  a 
grand  prix.  In  1902  he  exhibited  at  the  New  Sakm  a  scene 
from  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  He  died  at  Boulogne-sur- 
Sdne  in  May  1904. 
See  Roger  Marx,  VImage  (189S) :    B^raldi,  La  Cranre  au  iff 

VIBBSBM*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  pro- 
vince, XI  OL  by  rail  S.W.  from  Crefeld,  and  at  the  junction  of 
lines  to  Mtinchen-GIadbach,  Venlo,  8cc.  Pop.  (1905)  27,577.  It 
has  an  evangelical  and  four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  among 
the  latter  the  handsome  parish  church  dating  from  the  isth 
centuiy,  and  various  educational  establishments^  Vietsen  is 
one  of  the  chief  seats  in  the  lower  Rhine  country  for  the  manu- 
facture of  vdvets,  silks  (especially  umbrella  covers)  and  plush. 

VIERZON,  a  town  of  central  France,  ui  the  department  of 
Cher,  so  m.  N.W.  of  Bourges  by  raiL  The  Cher  and  the  Yivre 
unite  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  lie  Vierxqn-ViHe  (pop. 
(1906)  town.  11,812)  and  Vlcrzon- Village  (pop.  town,  2026; 
commune,  97x0);  Vicrson-Bouxgncuf  (pop.  town,  1482)  is  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Cher.  The  town  has  a  port  on  the  canal  of 
Berry  and  is  an  important  junction  on  the  Orleans  railway; 
there  ate  several  luge  manufactories  for  the  production  of 
agricultural  machines,  also  foundries,  porcelain,  brick  and  tile 
works  and  glass  worin.  A  tffhniral  school  of  mrrhsnifs  and  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  among  the  institutions  of  the 
town. 

VIETA  (or  Viiis),  FRANCOIS,  Seicneitk  ob  la  Bxconias 
(1540-1603),  more  generally  known  as  Fianciscus  Vieta, 
French  mathematician,  was  bom  in  1540  at  Fontenay-le-Comte, 
in  Poitou.  According  to  F.  Ritter,*  Victa  was  brought  up  as 
a  (^tholic,  and  died  in  the  same  creed;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  be  belonged  to  the  Huguenots  for  several  years. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  taw  at  Pdtiea  Vieta  began 
his  career  as  an  advocate  in  his  native  towxL  This  he  left 
about  X567,  and  somewhat  later  we  find  him  at  Rennes  as  9, 
coondllor  of  the  pariement  of  Brittany.  The  religious  troubles 
drove  him  thence,  and  Rohan,  the  wdl-known  chief  of  the 
Huguenots,  took  1dm  under  his  special  protection.  He  recom- 
mraded  him  in  1580  as  a  "maltxe  des  requites"  (master  of 
requests);  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  at  the  instance  of  Rohan, 
addressed  two  letters  to  Henry  HI.  of  France  on  the  3rd  of 
March  and  the  26th  of  April  1585,  to  obtain  Vieta's  restoration 
to  his  former  ofiioe,  but  without  result.  After  the  accession  of 
Hcniy  of  Navarre  to  the  throne  of  France,  Vieta  filled  in  1589 
the  position  of  oouiKnllor  of  the  pariement  at  Tours.  He 
afterwards  became  a  royal  privy  councillor,  and  remained  so 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  suddenly  at  Paris  in  February 
1603,  but  in  what  maimer  we  do  not  know;  Anderson,  the 
editor  of  his  sdentific  writings,  speaks  only  of  a  "  praeoeps  et 
immaturum  autoris  fatum." 

•  BoOeHno  Boneompagmi  (Rome,  I868).  vol.  i.  p.  927,  a.  I. 
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We  know  of  one  important  service  rendered  by  Vieta  as 
a  royal  officer.  While  at  Toius  he  discovered  the  key  to  a 
SpazUah  cipher,  consisting  of  more  than  500  characterst  and 
thencefonrard  all  the  despatches  in  that  language  which  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  cotdd  be  easily  read.  His  fame 
now  rests,  however,  entirely  upon  his  achievements  in  mathe- 
matics.  Being  a  man  of  wealth,  he  printed  at  his  own  expense 
the  numerous  papers  which  he  wrote  on  various  brandies  of 
this  science,  and  communicated  them  to  scholars  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe.  An  evidence  of  the  good  use  he  made  of 
his  means,  as  wdl  as  of  the  kindliness  of  his  character,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  he  entetained  as  a  guest  for  a  whole 
month  a  scientific  adversary,  Adriaan  van  Roomen,  and  then 
paid  the  expenses  of  his  journey  home.  Vieta's  writings  thus 
became  very  quickly  known;  but,  when  Franciscus  van 
Schooten  isMied  a  general  edition  of  his  works  in  1646,  he  failed 
to  make  a  complete  collection,  although  probably  nothing  of 
very  great  value  has  perished. 

The  form  of  Vieta's  writings  is  their  weak  side.  He  indulged 
freely  in  flourishes;  and  in  devising  technical  terms  derived  from 
the  Greek  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  niaktng  them  as  unintelligible 
as  possible.  None  of  them,  in  point  of  fact,  has  held  its  ground, 
aaa  even  his  prooosal  to  denote  unknown  quantities  bv  the  vowels 
A,  B,  t,  Ob  U.  Y — toe  consonants  b,  c,  &c.,  being  reserved  (or  general 
known  quantities — has  not  been  taken  up.  In  this  denotation 
he  followed,  perhaps,  some  older  contemporaries,  as  Ramus,  who 
designated  the  points  in  geometrical  figures  by  vou'cls,  making  use 
of  consonants,  a,  s,  T,  &c.,  only  when  these  were  exhausted.  Vieta 
is  wont  to  be  called  the  father  of  modem  alcetxa.  Thb  does  not 
mean,  what  is  often  alleged,  that  nobody  before  him  had  ever 
thought  of  choosing  symbob  different  from  numerals,  such  as  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  denote  the  quantities  of  arithmetic, 
but  that  he  made  a  general  custom  of  what  until  his  time  had  been 
only  an  exceptional  attempt.  All  that  is  wanring  in  his  writings, 
especially  in  his  Isatozt  in  artem  analytieam  (1591),  in  order  to 
make  them  look  like  a  modem  school  algebra,  is  merely  the  sign 
of  cquahty — a  want  which  is  the  more  striking  because  Robert 
Recorde  had  made  use  of  our  present  symbol  for  this  purpose  since 
1557.  and  Xylander  had  employed  vertical  paralld  lines  since  IS75. 
On  the  other  hand.  Vieta  uus  well  skilled  in  most  modem  artifiots. 
aiming  at  a  simplification  of  equations  by  the  substitotion  of  new 
quantities  ha\'tng  a  certain  connexion  with  the  primitive  unknown 
quantities.  Another  of  his  works,  Rfcensio  ccnoniat  effectiamitm 
f(t»mHric9nam^  bears  a  stamp  not  less  modem,  being  what  we  now 
call  an  algebraic  gcometry^-4a  other  words,  a  colIcctioQ  of  precepts 
bow  to  construct  akcbraic  expressions  with  the  use  of  rule  and 
compass  only.  Whuc  these  ttriiings  were  generally  intelligible, 
and  therefore  of  the  greatest  didactic  importance,  the  principi^ 
•jT  kowt*f!tnt^^  first  enunciated  by  Vieta,  was  ao  far  in  advance  of 
lus  times  that  most  readers  seem  to  ha\'e  passed  it  over  without 
ad\xrtinc  to  its  value.  That  principle  had  been  made  use  of  by 
the  Greek  authors  of  the  classic  age;  but  of  later  mathematicians 
only  Hero,  Diophantus,  &c..  x-enturcd  to  rcgaid  lines  and  surinces 
as  niere  numbers  that  couM  be  iotned  to  gi\«  a  new  number,  their 
sum.  It  may  be  that  the  study  of  such  anms,  which  he  found 
in  the  works  of  Diophantus. prompted  him  to  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  qoantitics  occurring  in  an  equation  ought  to  be  homo- 
geneous, all  of  them  lines,  or  surfaces,  or  solids,  or  supersclids — 
an  equation  between  mere  numbers  being  inadmissible.  During 
the  three  centuries  that  ka^-e  elapsed  between  Vieta's  day  and  our 
own  several  changes  of  optnioo  have  taken  pbce  on  this  subject, 
till  the  pnnci}>le  has  at  Li>t  pro\'«d  so  far  victorious  that  mocera 
mathematicians  like  to  make  hv'^mogeneons  such  equations  as  are 
■Dt  so  from  the  be$iniung,  in  order  to  get  values  of  a  s>*mnieCTical 
aittpek  Vaeca  himself,  of  course,  did  not  see  ao  f ar  as  that;  never- 
theless the  merit  cannot  be  denied  him  of  ha\ing  indirectlv  s«tgp»ted 
the  thought.  Nor  are  his  writings  lacking  in  actual  inwr.tivVr.j.. 
He  conceived  methods  for  the  gencnl  resolution  of  equations  of  the 
aecoed.  third  and  fourth  degrees  different  from  those  of  Ferro  and 
r  enari.  with  which.  ho«e\-er.  it  b  didioilt  to  be&x-e  him  to  have 
^eea  UBaoquainteil.  He  de\-i5cd  an  approximate  numerical  solution 
of  equatMtts  of  the  second  and  third  degrees,  wherein  Leonardo  of 
Pin  must  hive  pre%.-eded  him.  but  by  a  method  e^-er^-  x'cstige  of 
which  fe  completely  loM.  He  knew  the  connexioa  existing  between 
the  pooitive  roots  of  an  equation  (which,  by  the  way.  were  alone 
thmqiht  of  as  roi?ts)  and  the  coeScienu  of  the  dittcrent  powers  of 
the  unknown  quantity.  He  found  out  the  fom^cli  for  deri\nng 
the  ane  of  a  multiple  an;le.  knowing  that  of  the  sT.rJe  angle  with 
due  regaid  to  the  pttiodicity  of  sines.  This  fomcU  must  have 
bcoa  faaowm  to  \'irta  ia  I5gn.  In  that  year  Adrian  van  Roomen 
Ch^w  out  aa  a  nrabbm  to  «U  mathematiciaas  an  c^rataon  of  the 
asth  degree,  which,  bong  recoi^nixed  by  \leta  as  de;Yr.JWj:  00 
the  equation  between  sin  #  and  sin  ^  45.  was  resdvrd  bv  htm  at 
dl  Iht  cwent]r«lhff«a  poative  toMs  of  whkh  the  said  ^^itauaa 


was  capable  bdng  given  at  the  same  time  (see  TatGONOiiBniT). 

Such  was  the  first  encounter  of  the  two  scholars.  A  second  took 
place  when  Vieta  pointed  to  Apollonius's  problem  of  taction  as  not 
yet  being  mastered,  and  Adriaan  van  Roomen  gave  a  solution  by 
the  hyperbola.  Vieta,  however,  did  not  accept  it,  as  there  existed 
a  solution  by  means  of  the  rule  and  the  compass  only,  which  he 
published  himself  in  his  Apolhmus  Callus  (1600).  In  this  paper 
Vieta  made  use  of  the  centre  of  similitude  of  two  circles.  Lastly  he 
gave  an  infinite  product  for  the  numbers  (see  Circle,  SQt;  a  ring  of). 
Vieta's  collected  works  were  issued  under  the  title  of  Opera 
Maihematka  by  F  van  Schooten  at  Leiden  in  1646.  (M.  Ca.) 

YIEUZTEMPS.  HENRI  (1S30-1881),  Belgian  violinist  and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Venders,  on  the  20th  of  Februaxy  1820. 
Until  his  seventh  year  he  was  a  pupil  of  Leclouz,  but  when  Be 
B^riot  heard  him  he  adopted  him  as  his  pupil,  taking  him  to 
appear  in  Paris  in  1828.  From  1833  onwards  be  spent  the 
gieater  part  of  his  life  in  concert  tours,  visiting  ail  parts  of  the 
world  with  uniform  success.  Uo  first  a|^)eared  in  London  at 
a  Philharmonic  concert  on  the  and  of  Jtme  1834,  and  in  the 
following  year  studied  composition  with  Rcicha  in  Pazis,  and 
began  to  produce  a.  long  series  of  works,  full'  of  formidably 
difficult  passages,  though  also  of  pleasing  themes  and  fine 
nnisical  ideas,  which  are  consequently  highly  appreciated  by 
violinists.  From  1846  to  1852  he  was  solo  violinist  to  the  tsar, 
and  professor  in  the  conservatorium  in  St  Peteisbuig.  From 
1871  to  1873  he  was  teacher  of  the  violin  dass  in  the  Bru^cis 
COnserVat<Hre,  but  was  disabled  by  an  Attack  of  paralysis  in  the 
latter  year,  and  from  that  time  oould  only  superintend  the 
studies  of  favourite  pupils.  He  died  at  Mostapha,  in  Algiers, 
on  the  6lh  of  June  x88i.  He  had  a  peifect  <wninat>ii  of 
technique,  faultless  intonation  and  a  marvellous  command  of 
the  bow.  His  staccato  was  famous  all  ow  the  wodd,  and  bis 
tone  was  exceptionally  rich  nnd  fulL 

VIGAK,  a  town  and  the  capital  of  the  provinoe  of  Bocos  Sar, 
Luaon,  Philii^Mne  Islands,  at  the  mottth  of  the  Abra  river, 
about  200  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Manila.  Pof>*  of  the  municipality 
(1903)  X4i94S;  a^tcr  the  census  of  1903  was  taken  theie  were 
united  to  Vigan  the  municipalities  of  Bantay  (pop.  7020), 
San  Vicente  (pop.  5060),  SanU  (^talina  (pop.  5625)  and  Coayaa 
(pop.  6201),  making  the  total  pc^Hiiation  of  the  municipality 
38,851.  Vigan  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Nueva  S^ovia 
and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  substantial  court-house,  other 
durable  public  buildings  and  a  monument  to  Juan  de  Saloxlo, 
its  founder.  It  is  engaged  in  farming,  fishing,  the  maaufactuie 
of  brick,  tile,  cotton  fabrics  and  fumituie*  and  the  building 
of  boats.    The  language  is  Ilocano. 

VIGte>LEBRUll,  MARIS-rAlillS  EUSABEIH  (Z7SS-1S42), 
French  painter,  was  bom  in  Paris,  the  daughter  of  a  pninter, 
from  whom  she  received  her  first  instruction,  tfaongh  she  bene* 
£ted  more  by  the  ad\ice  of  I>o>-en,  (Jreuae,  Joseph  Vemet  and 
other  masters  of  the  period.  When  only  about  twenty  years 
of  age  she  had  already  risen  to  fame  with  her  portraits  of  OnuaJt 
Oiioff  and  the  duchess  of  Orieans,  her  personal  charm  «»ftif;|n£ 
her  at  the  same  time  a  fa\^ouriie  in  society.  In  1776  she 
mairied  the  painter  and  art-critic  J.  B.  P.  Lebnm,  and  in 
X7S3  her  picture  of  **  Peace  bringing  back  Abundance  "  (now 
at  the  Louvre)  gained  her  the  membership  of  the  Academy. 
When  the  Revohition  brake  out  in  1789  she  escaped  first  io 
Italy,  wheve  she  woikcd  at  Rome  and  Napks.  At  Rome  sbe 
painted  the  poitcaits  of  Princesses  Adebide  and  Victoria,  and 
at  Na|to  the  *'  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante  "  now  in  the 
ooDection  of  Mr  Tankerviile  Chamberlaynei  and  then  jour- 
neyed  to  Menna,  Berlin  and  St  Fetersbuxg.  She  returned  to 
Paris  in  X7$i,  but  went  in  the  following  year  to  London,  where 
she  painted  the  poitxaits  of  Lord  B>-ron  and  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  in  x8oS  to  Switarrland.  Her  numexous  journeys, 
and  the  >xigue  she  en^Wn-ed  wherever  she  went,  account  for  ibe 
numerous  portraits  from  bet  brush  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  great  collections  of  many  countiiea.  Having  lettimed  to 
France  from  SwiiMriand.  she  lived  nxst  at  her  country  house 
xkear  Marly  and  then  in  Paxis.  where  she  died  at  the  age  of 
etghty-aeven,  in  1^4'*  having  been  widowed  for  twenty-nine 
years.  She  puMt&bed  her  o\A-n  m<m\>ir&  under  the  title  of 
(PaxiSk    i^i^3:^-    Amo::^  her  maqy  sittets 
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lluk  Aotoinette,  of  whom  she  painted  over  tmnty  portn^lft 
between  1779  and  1789.  A  portrait  of  the  artist  is  hi  the  haU 
of  the  painters  a.t  the  Uffizi,aiKl  another  at  the  National  Gallery. 
The  Lonvre  owns  two  portraits  of  Mrae  Lebrun  and  her 
dsqghtcr,  besides  five  other  portraits  and  an  aUeforical  oom« 


A  fofi  account  of  her  eventful  life  is  given  ia  the  artist's  So$ne»irs, 
sad  ia  C  Pntct's  Mme  VigU-U  Brun  (Paris,  1890).  The  artist's 
siitobioKrapliy  has  been  translated  by  Lionel  Strachey,  Memoirs 
^  Mm€  YttjU-Ubnm  (New  York,  1903),  fully  iUustrated. 

VIGBVAMO*  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Lombardy,  It&ly» 
m  the  province  of  Pavia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tidno,  34  m. 
by  rsfl  SW.  from  Milan  on  the  line  to  Mortara,  381  ft.  above 
se»-!ereL  Pop.  (1901)  18,043  (town);  33,560  (commune). 
It  is  n  mfedieval  walled  town,  with  an  arcaded  market-place^ 
a  cathedral,  the  Gothic  church  of  S.  Francesco,  and  a  castle 
of  the  Sfoizn  family,  dating  from  the  X4th  century  and  adorned 
■ith  a  loggia  by  Bramante  and  a  tower  imitating  that  of 
Fixrete  Ia  the  CasleOo  Sfoizesco  at  Milan.  It  is  a  place  of 
some  impottanoe  in  the  silk  trade  and  also  produces  excellent 
BacaroDL    There  is  a  steam  tramway  to  Novara. 

VfertinOV,  gCdBRAMDR  (1828-1889),  the  foremost 
Scandinavian  scholar  of  the  T9th  centuiy,  was  bom  of  a  good 
aad  oU  leelaodic  family  in  BreiOaf  jord  in  1828.  He  was  brought 
ap,  tdlhe  went  to  a  tutor's,  by  his  kinswoman,  Kristfn  Vfgfuss- 
dvctk ,  to  whom,  he  records,  he  "  owed  not  only  that  he  became 
a  nun  of  letters,  but  almost  everything."  He  was  sent  to  the 
etd  aad  fiamous  school  at  Bessastad  and  (when  it  removed  thither) 
at  Reykjavik;  and  in  1849,  already  a  fair  scholar,  he  came  to 
ropcnhagen  XJniveisity  as  a  bursarius  in  the  Rcgense  College. 
He  waa,  after  his  student  course,  appointed  sUpendiarius  by 
the  Ama^Magnaean  trustees,  and  worked  for  fourteen  years  in 
the  AxnarMagnaean  Libraiy  till,  as  he  said,  he  knew  every 
scrap  of  old  vellum  and  of  Icelandic  written  paper  in  that  whole 
CiOertiMi.  During  his  Danish  life  he  twice  revisited  Iceland 
(bst  ia  1858),  and  made  short  tours  in  Norway  and  South 
Genaaay  with  friends.  In  x866,  after  some  months  in  London, 
he  srltled  down  in  Oxford,  Vhich  he  made  his  home  for  the 
rest  of  Ins  life,  only  quittbg  it  for  visits  to  the  great  Scandi- 
librarles  or  to  London  (to  work  during  two  or  three  long 
with  his  fellow-labourer,  F  Y  Powell),  or  for  short 
trips  to  places  such  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands, 
the  old  mootstead  of  the  West  Saxons  at  Downton,  the  Roman 
BUlsoB  at  Pevensey,  the  borial-place  of  Bishop  Btynjulf*s 
£i-lated  ion  at  Yarmouth,  and  the  like  He  held'  the  office 
«f  Reader  in  Scandinavian  at  the  university  of  Oxford  (a  post 
acsted  for  him)  from  1884  till  his  death.  He  was  a  Jubilee 
Doctor  4if  Upsala,  1877,  and  received  the  Danish  order  of  the 
Daaaebcog  in  1885.  Vigffisson  died  of  cancer  on  the  31st  of 
Jaaaary  1889,  and  was  buned  in  St  Sepulchre's  Cemetery, 
OilaRi»  cm  the  3rd  of  February  He  was  an  excellent  judge 
«f  Bteraiiire,  reading  most  European  languages  well  and  being 
trftTiimft*^  with  their  classics.  His  memory  was  remarkable, 
sad  if  tbe  whole  of  the  Eddie  poems  had  been  lost,  he  could 
haw  written  them  down  from  memory.  He  spoke  English 
weB  aad  idJoaaticany,  but  with  a  strong  Icelandic  accent.  He 
waAc  a  beanttfnl,  distinctive  and  clear  hand,  in  spite  of  the 
«^«saBds  of  lines  of  MS.  copying  he  had  done  m  his  early  life. 

Br  his  T4mal6l  (written  between  October  T854  and  April  1855) 
ke  had  the  fouadatioM  for  the  cbrondogy  of  Icelandic  history,  in  a 
«r>-s  uf  coocliisions  that  have  not  been  displaced  (^vr  by  his  own 
»^.irk>a%  and  corrections),  and  that  justly  earned  the  praise  of 
;.  \Oritnm.  His  editions  of  Icelandic  classics  (1858-68),  Biskopa 
_  -xr.  Bardar  Saga,  Fom  Sdgur  (with  Mobius),  Eyrbyggta  Saga 
9'.i  Fl^tyar-h6k  (with  Unger)  opened  a  new  era  of  IceUndic  scholar 
^-^  and  caa  only  fitly  be  compared  to  the  Rolls  Series  editions  of 
<±'  TXides  by  Dc  Stnbbs  for  the  interest  and  value  of  their  prefaces 
a-  i  tests.  Seven  years  of  constant  and  severe  toil  (1866-73)  '^^^*- 
-  -1  to  the  Oxford  Icelandic- English  Dictionary,  incomparably 
gaide  to  classic  Icelandic,  and  a  monumental  example  of 
ad  work.  Hia  later  series  of  editions  (1874*85)  mctudcd 
and  Hdtonar  Sega,  the  great  and  complex  mass  of 
ArxCc' historical  sagas,  known  as  Siurlunga^  and  the  Corpus 
BoreaU,  in  which  he  edited  the  whole  body  of  classic 
iviaa  poetry.  As  an  introduction  to  the  Siurtnnga.  he 
coHfMete  though  ooocisa  hastoiy  of  tbe  classic  Nortbem 


bteastme  and  its  sooices.    In  the  inttodiictioa  to  Hub  Cdeputf  he 

laid  the  foundations  of  a  critical  history  of  the  Eddie  poetiy  and 
Court  poctiv  of  the  North  in  a  series  of  brilliant,  original  and  weHk 
supported  tneorics  that  are  gradually  being  accepted  even  by  those 
«dio  wera  ac  first  indiaed  to  refect  tbeou  His  little  lodaadic 
Prose  Header  (with  F.  York  Powell)  (1879)  furnishes  the  English 
student  with  a  pleasant  and  trustworthy  rath  to  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Icelandic  The  Crimm  Centenary  Papers  (1886)  give  good 
eseamples  of  the  range  of  his  historic  work,  y/mSt  his  Appendix 
on  Icelandic  cancncy  to  Sir  G.  W.  Daaent's  Bmmt  Njal  is  a  model 
of  methodical  invest^^tioo  into  an  intricate  and  somewhat  impoct- 
ant  subject.  As  a  wnter  in  his  own  tongue  he  at  once  gained  a  high 
position  by  his  excellent  and  delightful  Retations  of  Trasdin  NorvHiy 
and  South  Germany.    In  English,  as  his  "  Visit  to  Grimm  "  and  his 

Eiwerf  ul  letters  to  Tho  Times  diow,  he  had  attained  no  mean  skilL 
is  life  ia  mainly  a  record  of  weU-diiected  and  efficient  labour  in 
Denmark  and  Oxford.  (F.  Y.  P.) 

VIGU.  (Lat.  stgtfjo,  ''watch ?0,  in  the  Chxistia&  Onsch, 
the  eve  of  a  festival  The  use  of  the  word  is,  however,  late,  the 
ngiliae  (peraoctattones,  vaivioc^)  havrng^rigittUy  been  tht 
sovices,  consisting  of  prayers,  hymns,  processions  aad  some* 
times  the  eticharist,  celebrated  on  the  pttoeding  night  ia  pr^ 
paration  for  the  feast.  The  oldest  of  the  vf^  is  that  of  Eaattf 
Eve,  thoseof  Pentecost  and  Christmas  being  instituted  somewhat 
later.  With  the  Easter  vigfl  the  euchaiist  .was  specially  asso- 
ciated, and  baptism  with  that  of  Fenteoost  (see  WMnsvvDiX^ 
The  abtaes  connected  with  nocturnal  vigils'  led  to  thdr being 
attacked,  especially  by  Vigilentius  of  Barcelona  (c.  400),  agstoat 
whom  Jerome  fulminated  In  this  as  in  other  matters.  The 
custom,  however,  increased,  vi^ls  being  instituted  i»r  the 
other  festivals,  including  those  of  saints. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  noctmrnal  vigilia  were,  e9Kq>tinthe 
monasteries,  gradually  discontinued,  matins  and  veq)ers  on 
the  ixeoeding  day,  with  fasting,  taking  their  place.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  C!hurch  the  vigil  is  now  usually  celebrated 
on  the  moming  of  the  day  preceding  the  festival,  except  at 
Christmas,  when  a  midmght  mass  is  celebrated,  and  on  Easter 
Eve.  TbMe  vigils  are  further  distinguished  as  privileged  and 
unprivileged.  The  former  (except  that  of  the  Epiphany)  have 
special  offices;  in  the  latter  the  vigil  is  merely  commemorated. 

The  Church  of  England  has.reverted  to  early  custom  in  so 
far  as  only  "  Easter  Even  "  is  distinguished  by  a  special  collect, 
gospel  and  epistle-.  .The  other  vigils  are  recognised  in  the 
calendar  (including  those  of  the  sahits)  and  the  rubric  directs 
that  "the  ooUect  appointed  for  any  Holy-day  that  hath  a 
Vigil  or  Eve,  shall  be  said  at  the  Evening  Service  next  before." 

VI6ILANCB  COMHITrBB,  in  the  United  States,  a  self- 
constituted  judicial  body,  occasi<maIly  organized  in  the  western 
frontier  (Ustricts  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The 
first  committee  of  prominence  bearing  the  name  was  organized 
in  San  Francisco  in  June  1851,  when  the  crimes  of  desperadoes 
who  had  minigrated  to  the  gold*iidds  were  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers  and  it  was  said  that  there  were  venal  judges,  packed 
juries  and  false  witnesses.  At  first  this  committee  was  com- 
posed of  about  200  members,  afterwards  it  was  much  larger. 
The  general  committee  was  governed  by  an  executive  committee 
and  the  city  was  policed  by  sub-committees.  Within  about 
thirty  days  four  desperadoes  were  arrested,  tried  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  hanged,  and  about  thirty  others  were 
banished.  Satisfied  with  the  results,  the  committee  then 
quietly  adjourned,  but  it  was  revived  five  years  later  Similar 
committees  were  common  in  other  parts  of  California  and  in 
the  mining  districts  of  Idaho  and  Montana.  That  in  Montana 
exterminated  m  1863-64  a  band  of  outlaws  organized  tmder 
Henry  Plummer,  the  sheriff  of  Montana  City;  twenty-four  of 
the  outlaws  were  hanged  within  a  few  months.  Committees 
or  societies  of  somewhat  the  same  nature  were  formed  in  the 
Southern  states  during  the  Reconstruction  period  (1865-73) 
to  protect  white  families  from  negroes  and  "  carpet-baggers/' 
and  be^des  these  there  were  the  Ku-Klux-Klan  (q.v.)  and  its 
branches,  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia,  the  Pale  Faces,  and 
the  Invisible  Empire  of  the  South,  tbe  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  control  the  negroes  by  striking  them  with  terror. 

I  The  35th  canon  of  the  council  of  Elvira  (305)  forbids  women  to 
attend  them. 
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Sm  H.  H.  Baocioft,  Papular  Tribunals  (a  vols.,  Sftn  Fnncbco, 
1887);  and  T.  J.  Dimidale,  The  VigilanUs  of  Montana  (Viigima 
City,  i866>. 

VIQ^AimUS  (fl.  e.  Aoo),  the  presbyter,  cdebrated  as  the 
author  of  a  iroric,  no  longer  extant,  against  superstitious  prac- 
tices,  which  called  forth  one  of  the  most  violent  and  scurrilous 
of  Jerome's  polemical  treatises,  was  bom  about  370  at  Cala- 
gurris  in  Aquitania  (the  modem  Cazires  or  perhaps  Saint 
Bertrand  de  Comminges  in  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne), 
where  his  father  kept  a  "  statio  "  or  inn  on  the  great  Roman 
road  from  Aquitania  to  Spain.  WhQe  still  a  youth  his  talent 
became  known  to  Sulpidus  Severus,  who  had  estates  in  that 
neighbouriiood,  and  in  395  Sulpidus,  who  probably  baptized 
him,  sent  him  with  letters  to  Paulinus  of  Nola,  where  he  met 
with  a  friendly  reception.  On  his  return  to  Severus  in  Gaul 
he  was  ordained;  and,  having  soon  afterwards  inherited  means 
throu^  the  death  of  ha  father,  he  set  out  for  Palestine,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  respect  by  Jerome  at  BetUehem. 
The  stay  of  Vigilantius  lasted  for  some  time;  but,  as  was  almost 
inevitable,  he  was  dragged  into  the  dispute  then  raging  about 
Origen,  in  which  he  did  not  see  fit  wholly  to  adopt  Jerome's 
attitude.  On  his  return  to  the  West  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  from  Jerome  to  Paulinus,  and  at  various  places  where 
he  stopped  on  the  way  he  appears  to  have  expressed  himself 
about  Jerome  in  a  manner  that  when  reported  gave  great 
offence  to  that  father,  and  provoked  him  to  write  a  reply 
{Ep.  61).  Vigilantius  now  settled  for  some  time  in  Gaul,  and 
is  said  by  one  authority  (Gennadius)  to  have  afterwards  held 
a  chaise  in  the  diocese  of  Barcelona.  About  403,  some  years 
after  his  return  from  the  East,  Vigilantius  wrote  his  celebrated 
work  against  superstitious  practices,  in  which  he  argued  against 
relic  worship,  as  also  against  the  vigils  in  the  habeas  of  the 
martyrs,  then  so  common,  the  sendhig  of  alms  to  Jerusalem, 
the  rejection  of  earthly  goods  and  the  attribution  of  ^ledal 
virtue  to  the  unmarried  state,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  clergy. 
He  thus  covers  a  wider  range  than  Jovinian,  whom  he  surpasses 
also  in  intensity.  He  was  espeddly  indignant  at  the  way  in 
which  ^iritual  worship  was  being  ousted  by  the  adoration 
of  saints  and  their  relics.  All  that  is  known  of  his  work  is 
through  Jerome's  treatise  Contra  VigUanHum,  or,  as  that  contro- 
versialist would  seem  to  prefer  saying,  "  Contra  Dormitantium." 
Notwithstanding  Jerome's  exceedini^y  unfavourable  opinion, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  tract  of  Vigilantius  was 
exceptionally  illiterate,  or  that  the  views  it  advocated  were 
exceedingly  "heretical."  Soon,  however,  the  great  influence 
of  Jerome  in  the  Westem  Church  caused  its  leaders  to  e^wuse 
all  his  quanels,  and  Vigilantius  gradually  came  to  be  ranked 
in  poptUar  opinion  amcmg  heretics,  thou^  his  influence  long 
remained  potent  both  in  France  and  Spain,  as  is  proved  by  the 
polemical  tract  of  Faustus  of  Rhegium  (d.  c.  490). 

VIOIUUSt  pope  from  537  to  555,  succeeded  Silverius  and 
was  followed  by  Pelagius  I.  He  was  ordained  by  order  of 
BeUsarius  while  Silverius  was  still  alive;  his  elevation  was 
due  to  Theodora,  who,  by  an  appeal  at  once  to  his  ambition 
and,  it  is  said,  to  his  covetousness,  had  induced  him  to  promise 
to  disallow  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  connexion  with  the 
"  three  chapters "  controversy.  When,  however,  the  time 
came  for  thie  fulfilment  of  his  bargain,  Vigilius  declined  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  condemnation  of  that  council  involved 
in  the  imperial  edict  against  the  three  chapters,  and  for  this 
act  of  disobedience  he  was  peremptorily  summoned  to  Con- 
stantinople, which  he  reached  in  547.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
there  he  issued  a  document  known  to  history  as  his  JuiUalum 
(548),  in  which  he  condemned  indeed  the  three  chapters,  but 
expressly  disavowed  any  intentions  thereby  to  disparage  the 
coundl  of  Chalcedon.  After  a  good  deal  ci  trimming  (for  he 
desired  to  sUnd  well  with  bis  own  clergy,  who  were  strongly 
orthodox,  as  well  as  with  the  court),  he  prepared  another  docu- 
ment, the  Constitutum  ad  Imperatorem,  which  was  laid  before 
the  so-c^led  fi'th  "oecumenical"  council  in  553>*Qd  ^^  to 
his  condemnation  by  the  majority  of  that  body,  some  say 
even  t'  *  *  *^— -*— *at.    Ultimately,  however,  he  was  induced 


to  assent  to  and  confirm  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  was 
allowed  after  an  enforced  absence  of  seven  years  to  set  out  for 
Rome.  He  died,  however,  at  Syncvee,  before  he  reached 
his  destination,  on  the  7th  of  June  555. 

VIOINnSBZVIRI,  in  Roman  history,  the  collective  name 
given  in  republican  times  to  "  twenty-six  "  magistrates  of  in- 
ferior rank.  They  were  divided  into  six  boards,  two  of  which 
were  abolished  by  Augustus.  Their  nimiber  was  thereby 
reduced  to  twenty  and  their  name  altered  to  ViciNTiviRt 
("the  twenty").  They  were  originally  nominated  by  the 
higher  magistrates,  but  subsequently  elected  in  a  body  at  a 
single  sitting  of  the  comitia  iribitta;  under  the  empire  they  were 
chosen  by  the  senate.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
six  boards:'  (x)  Trcsviri  capiiaUs  (see  TxESVuu);  (2)  Trtsviri 
monetaUs;  (3)  Quatuorviri  tits  in  urbe  purgandis,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  streets  and.  roads  inside  the  city;  (4)  Duotiri  vHs 
extra  urbem  purgandis  (see  Duovm),  abolished  by  Augustus; 
(5)  Decemviri  stlUibus  judicandis  (see  Decemvisi)^  (6)  Quatuor 
praejecti  Capuam  C«Maf,  abolished  by  Augustus.  The  members 
of  the  last-named  board  were  appointed  by  the  praetor  urbanus 
of  Rome  to  administer  justice  in  ten  Campanian  towns  (list 
in  Mommsen),  and  received  their  name  from  the  two  most 
important  of  these.  They  were  subsequently  elected  by  the 
people  under  the  title  of  quatuorviri  jure  dicundOt  but  the  date 
is  not  known. 

See  Mommaen,  Rdmischts  Staatsreckt,  ii.  (1887),  p.  592. 

VIGLIUS,  the  name  taken  by  Wigle  van  Aytta  van  ZniCHEif 
(i 507-1577),  Butch  statesman  and  jurist,  a  Frisian  by  birth, 
who  was  bom  on  the  X9th  of  October  1507.    He  studied  at 
various  universitiesr— Louvain,  D61e  and  Bourgesantong  others — 
devoting  himself  mainly  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  after- 
wards visited  many  of  the  principal  seats  of  learning  in  Europe. 
His  great  abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  Erasmus  and  other 
celebrated  men,  and  his  renown  was  soon  wide  and  generaL 
Having  lectured  on  law  at  the  universities  of   Bourges  and 
Padua,  he  accepted  a  judicial  position  under  the  bishop  of 
Miinster  which  he  resigned  in  1535  to  become  assessor  of  the 
imperial   court   of  justice   {ReiMtammergericht).     He  would 
not,  however,  undertake  the  post  of  tutor  to  Philip,  son  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.;  nor  would  he  accept  any  of  the  many 
lucrative  and  honourable  positions  offered    him    by  various 
European  princes,  preferring  instead  to  remain  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Ingolstadt,  where  for  five  years  he  occupied  a  pro- 
fessorial chair.    In  1543  the  official  connexion  of  VigUus  with 
the  Netherlands  began.    At  the  emperor's  invitation  he  became 
a  member  of  the  council  of  Mechlin,   and  some  years  later 
president  of   that   body.    Other   responsible  positions    were 
entrusted  to  him,  and  he  was  soon  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied  during  the  war 
of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  in  1546.    His  rapid  rise  in  the 
emperor's  favour  was  probably  due  to  his  immense  store  of 
learning,  which  was  useful  in  asserting  the  imperial  rights  where 
disputes  arose  between  the  empire  and  the  esUtes.    He  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  edict  against  toleration 
issued  in  1550;    a  charge  which  he  domed,   maintaining,  on 
the  ctntrary,  that  he  had  vainly  tried  to  induce  Charles  to 
modify  iu  rigour.    When    the  emperor    abdicated    in    1555 
Viglius  was  anxious  to  retire  also,  but  at  the  instance  of  Kinf 
Philip  n.  he  remained  at  his  post  and  was  rewarded  by  beins 
made  coadjutor  abbot  of  St  Bavon,  and  in  other  ways      In 
1559.  when  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  became  regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  Viglius  was  an  important  member  of  the  small 
circle  who  assisted  her  in  the  work  of  government.     lie  wa» 
president  of  the  privy  council,  member,   and  subsequently 
president,  of  the  state  council,  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  state  council  called  the  consulla.    But  his  desire  to  resign 
soon  returned.     In  1565  he  was  aJowed  to  give  up  the  prtrst- 
dency  of  the  state  council,  but  was  persuaded  to  retain  his 
Other  posts.    However,  he  had  lost  favour  with  Margaret,  who 
accused  him  to  Philip  of  dishonesty  and  simony,  while  his  ortho- 
doxy was  suspected.    When  the  duke  of  Alva  arrived  in  tlie 
NetherUnds  VigUus  at  first  assisted  him.   but  he  subsequently 
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the  dnlR'ft  Kheme  of  extortion/  and  sought  to  iiidiice 
nSp  himself  to  visit  the  Lorn  Countries.  Hie  health  was 
■Dv  impaired  aad  his  work  was  nearly  over.  Having  suffered 
a  shaft  impcisonnient  with  the  other  members  of  tha  state 
coondl  la  1576.  he  died  at  Brussels  on  the  5th  of  May  15771 
and  was  buned  in  the  abbey  of  St  Bavoa. 

Vigiitis  was  an  advocate  of  peace  and  modentioiiy  and  as 
■ich  ODttid  not  expect  support  or  sympathy  liom  men  engaged 
in  a  Kfr  and  drath  struggle  for  liberty,  or  from  their  Velentless 
*mtmam*  He  wss  Undoubtedly  avaricious,  and  accumulated 
great  wealth,  part  of  which  he  left  to  found  a  hoB|rftal  at 
Us  native  place,  Zwichem,  and  a  college  at  the  university  of 
Loovain.  He  married  a  rich  lady,  JaoqueKne  Damant,  but 
hMl  no  childreo. 

Be  wrote  a  Tatebuck  des"  SckmalkiUixhen  DomtttkriegSt  edited 
bf  A.  von  Draffef  (Munich,  1877).  and  aome  of  his  lectures  were 
piiMHiifrt  under  die  title  Com$meHtarii  «»  decern  insttlutiomum 
Mi^M  (Lvcwuk  I 
AmaUctaBetficat 
See  L.  P.  Cachard 
its  Psj9^Wcs  (Bniaads,  1848-79)  ;and  Conespimdance  de  Marguerite 
tAmtndm,  dtuMesse  de  Parme,  mm  Philippe  JI.  (BnisseU,  1867-81); 
•ad  E.  PouUec  C^mspondmu  dt  urdimd  dt  CrameU§  (Bru8Bels» 
l«77-»0. 

WUKKm  PAUL  DB  (1843-1901),  Belgian  sculptor,  was  bom 
at  Ghent.  He  was  trained  by  his  father,  a  statuary,  and 
bepm  by  exhibiting  his  "  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  "  at  the 
Ghest  Salon  in  1S68.  In  1872  he  exhibited  at  the  Brusseb 
SJon  n  aaible  statue,  "  Heliotrope  "  (Ghent  Galkiy),  and  in 
1S75,  at  Brussels,  "Beatrix"  and  "Domenica."  He  was 
iinplufcJ  by  the  government  to  execute  carjratides  for  the 
ujnsei  walioiie  at  Brumds.  In  1876  at  the  Antwerp  Salon  he 
had  basts  «f  £.  Hid  and  W.  Wilson,  which  were  aftcrwanis 
placed  in  the  OMamunal  museum  at  Brussels.  Until  x88a  he 
hwd  IB  Paris,  wbete  he  produced  the  marble  statue  "  Immot* 
taSty "  (Brusseb  GaUay),  and  "  The  Crowning  of  Art,"  a 
grottp  on  the  facade  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  at 
His  monument  to  the  popular  heroes,  Jean  Breydel 
aad  Fteiv  <le  Confock,  was  unveiled  at  Bruges  in  1887.  At  his 
teth  he  left  unfinished  his  principal  work,  the  Anspach  monn* 
A  erected  at  Brussels  under  the  direction  of  the 
Janlet  with  the  oo-opaiation  of  various  sculptotSk 
other  notable  works  by  De  Vigne  may  be  mentioned 
<xS7S);  ''PovereUa"  (1S78);  a  bronae  bust  of 
ftyche  "  (Bnaasels  GsBeiy),  of  which  there  is  an  ivory  replica; 
statue  of  Mandx  de  Ste  Aldegonde  in  the  Square  da 
sls;theMetdepenningen  monument  in  the  cemetery 
at  dKSKt;  aad  the  monument  to  Canon  de  Haeme  at  CourtraL 
&e  &  L.  Detage.  Lit  Aftistes  Bdfts  cotUemporaUu  (Bmsaels), 
nd  a  G.  I)csute,  7%0  JtAMiMoaa  ^  Sw/^lifrs  m  Bi/gtiMi  (Undon, 
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(ft.  for  " little  vine")}  hi  architecture,  a  running 

t,  representing,  as  its  name  imports,  a  little  vine, 

leaves  and  grapes.    It  is  common  m,  the  Tudor 

runs  or  rtus  m  a  large  hollow  or  eastmetU.     It  is 

caSsd  Aiwyb.    From  the  tmnafereace  of  the  term  to  book- 

resulted  the  sense  of  a  small  piaure,  vanishing 

at  theedge. 

,  ALFBBD  IMK  (X797-1863),  French  poet,  was  bom  at 

(Indie-ct-Loire)  on  the  27th  of  March  1797.    Sainte- 

in  the  rather  itt-natuxed  euay  which  he  devoted  to 

after  hb  death,  exprcsaes  a  doubt  whether  the  title  of 

the  poet   bore  was  well  authenticated,  and  hints 

wry  aadent  proofs  of  the  nobility  of  the  faiaily  were 

;  hut  it  b  certain  that  in  the  idth  century  peraons 

occupied  positions  which  were  not  open  to  any 

of  nobb  birth.    For  generations  the  ancestors  of 

de  Vigny  had  been  soldiers,  and  he  himself  Joined  the 

a  conunlsBion  in  the  Household  IVoops,  at  the 

But  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wan 

,  and  after  twelve  jrears  of  life  in  barradcs  he  retired, 

however,  a  very  hi^  estimate  of  the  duties  and 

the  soldier.    While  stfll  sendng  he  had  made  hb 


marie,  if  as  yet  uincognixad,  by  the  publicstion  in  iSss.  of  a 
volume  of  poems,  and  in  1826  by  another,  together  with  the 
famous  prose  ronutnoe  of  Cinq*Mers.  Sainte-Beuve  asacrta 
that  the  poet  antedated  some  of  hb  most  remaricafaJo  work« 
Thb  may  or  may  not  be  the  case;  he  certainly  could  not  ante* 
date  the  publlcatioa.  And  i(  so  happens  that  some  of  hb  most 
cebbrated  pieces— ££m,  Dohnda,  If^MO— appeared  {tBin^s} 
before  the  work  of  younger  mentos  of  the  Romantic  school 
whose  productions  strongly  resemble  these  poems.  Not  b  thb 
origUudity  limited  to  the  point  which  he  himself  daimed  in 
the  Preface  to  hb  collected  Pmsis  in  aS^T-Hfaat  they  were 
"  the  lint  of  their  kuai  hiFrance,in  which  philoaophic  thought 
b  cfcthed  in  epic  or  dramatic  form."  Indeed  thb  daim  b 
di^mtdble  in  itaelf ,  and  has  misted  not  a  few  of  Vigny*s  recent 
critics.  It  fa  in  paeUc,  not  pkUosopkie  quality,  that  hb  idios^- 
crasy  and  inecursorshlp  are  most  remarkaUe.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  other  Alfred— Alfred  de  Musset— felt  the 
influence  of  hb  elder  namesake,  and  an  impartial  critic  might 
discern  no  insignificant  marks  of  the  same  effect  in  the  work 
of  Hugo  himself.  Even  Lamartine,  considerably  Vigny's  ehlet 
and  hb  predecessor  in  poetry,  seems  rather  to  ^ve  been 
guided  by  Vigny  than  Vigny  by  him.  Ko  one  can  read  Dol<h 
fida  or  Ia  Cor  without  seeing  that  the  author  had  little  to 
learn  from  any  of  hb  French  contemporaries  and  much 
to  teach  them.  At  the  same  time  Vigny,  from  whatever  cause, 
hardly  made  any  further  public  appearance  in  poetry  proper 
during  the  more  than  thirty  years  of  hb  life,  and  hb  entire 
poems,  including  posthumous  fragments,  form  but  one  veiy 
small  pocket  volume.  Cinq^Man,  which  at  least  equalled  the 
poems  in  popularity,  will  hardly  stand  the  judgment  of  posterity 
so  well.  It  had  in  its  favour  Uie  su|H>ort  of  the  Royalbt  partyv 
the  immense  vogue  of  the  noveb  of  Walter  Soott,  on  which 
it  was  evkiently  modelled,  the  advantages  of  an  exquisite  style, 
and  the  taste  of  the  day  for  the  romance  as  opposed  to  the  novel 
of  analysb.  It  therefore  gained  a  great  name  both  in  Franca 
and  abroad.  But  any  one  who  has  read  it  critkally  must 
acknowledge  it  to  be  disappointing.  The  action  b  said  to  be 
dramatic;  if  it  be  so,  it  can  only  be  said  that  thb  proves  very 
conclusively  that  the  action  of  drama  aad  the  action  of  the 
novel  are  two  quite  different  things.  To  the  reader  who  knows 
Soott  or  Dumas  the  story  is  singularly  uninteresting  (far  less 
interesting  than  as  told  in  hbtory);  the  characters  want  life; 
and  the  book  generally  stagnates^ 

Its  author,  though  always  as  a  kind  of  outsider  (the  phrase 
constantly  applied  to  him  in  French  literary  essays  and  histories 
being  that  he  shut  himselt  up  in  a  tow  d'ivoire),  attached 
himself  more  or  less  to  the  Romantic  movement  oi  2830  and 
the  years  Immediately  preoeding  and  following  it,  and  was 
sthnidated  by  thb  movement  both  to  drama  and  to  nov^. 
writing.  In  the  year  before  the  revolution  of  July  he  pro- 
duced at  the  llif&tre  Francab  a  translation,  or  rather 
paraphrase,  of  Otkelio,  and  an  original  piece.  La  Marickak 
d^Ancre,  in  1839  be  published  the  curious  book  SteUo,  contain- 
ing studies  of  unlucky  youthful  poets-^ilbert,  Chatterton, 
Ch6nler— «nd  in  1835  he  brought  out  hb  drama  of  Ckaticrton, 
which,  by  the  hero's  suicide.  Shocked  French  taste  even  after 
five  years  of  Romantic  education,  but  had  a  considerable  success. 
The  sune  year  saw  the  publication  of  Seniivde  a  grandeur 
ptUikdrotf  a  stngular  collection  of  sketches  rather  than  a  con- 
nected work  in  which  Vigny's  military  experience,  hb  idea  of 
the  soldier's  duties,  and  hb  rather  poetical  views  of  history 
were  all  worked  in.  The  snbjecu  of  Chatterton  and  Oiketto 
naturally  suggest  a  certain  famiUarity  with  English,  apd  In 
faa  Alfred  de  Vigny  knew  English  well,  Hved  in  Engbnd  for 
some  time  and  nuurried  in  1828  an  Englishwoman,  Lydia 
Bunbury.  Hb  father-in-law  was,  according  to  Ftench  gossip, 
so  conspicuous  an  example  of  insuhr  eccentricity  that  he  never 
could  remember  hb  son-in-bw*s  name  or  aqything  about  him, 
except  that  he  was  a  poet.  By  thb  fact,  and  the  Undness 
of  casual  Frenchmen  who  went  through  the  list  of  the  chief 
Bving  poets  of  their  country,  he  was  sometimes  able  to  dis- 
cover hfe  daughter's  husband's  deslgnatkm.     In  184$  Alfred  de 
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Vigny  was  elected  to  the  Academy,  but  made  no  con^romise 
io  his  "discoucae  of  reception,"  which  was  unflinchingly 
Romantic.  Still,  he  produced  nothing  save  a  few  scraps; 
and,  beyond  the  work  already  enumerated,  little  has  to  be 
added  except  his  Journal  d'un  poiU  and  the  poems  called  Lts 
DtsHnieSf  edited,  with  a  few  fragments,  by  Louis  Ratisbonne 
after  his  death.  Among  his  dramatic  work,  however,  should 
be  mentioned  Quiite  pour  la  pemr  and  an  adaptation  of  the 
MerckatU  of  Vtniu  called  Skylock.  Us  Destinies  excited  no 
great  admiration  in  France,  but  they  contain  some  exceedingly 
beautiful  poetry  of  an  austere  kind,  such  as  the  magnificent 
speech  of  Nature  in  "  JLa  Maison  du  beiger  "  and  the  remarkable 
poem  entitled  "  La  Col^  de  Samson."  Vigny  died  at  Paris 
on  the  17th  of  Sq>tember  1863. 

His  hiter  life  was  ajmott  wholly  uneventful,  and  for  the  most  part, 
as  has  been  said,  spent  in  retirement.  His  repuution,  however,  is 
perfectly  secure,  ft  may,  and  probably  will,  rest  only  on  his  small 
volume  of  poems,  though  it  will  not  be  lessened,  as  far  as  qualified 
literary  criticism  is  concerned,  should  the  reader  proceed  to  the  rest 
of  the  work.  The  whole  of  his  non-dramatic  verse  does  not  amount 
Co  5000  lines;  it  may  be  a  good  deal  less.  But  the  range  of  subject 
is  comparatively  wide,  ana  extraordinary  felicity  of  execution,  not 
merely  in  language,  but  in  thought,  is  evident  throughout.  Vigny, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  speech  of  Nature  referred  to  above,  had  the 
secret — very  uncommon  with  French  poets— of  attaining  solemnity 
without  grandiosity,  by  means  of  an  almost  classical  precision  and 
gravity  01  form.  The  defect  of  volubility,  of  never  leaving  off,  which 
mars  to  some  extent  his  great  contemporary  Hugo,  is  nexTr  present 
In  htm,  and  he  is  equally  free  from  tne  looseness  and  disorders  of 
form  which  are  sometimes  blemishes  in  Musset,  and  from  the 
effeminacy  of  Lamartine,  while  once  more  hb  nobility  of  thought  ami 
pkntifulness  of  matter  save  him  from  the  reproach  which  has  been 
thought  to  rest  on  the  technically  perfect  work  of  Thfophile  Gautier. 
The  dramatic  work  is,  perhaps,  less  likely  to  interest  English  than 
French  readers,  the  local  colour  of  CkaUerton  being  entirely  false, 
the  sentiment  conventional  in  the  extreme,  and  the  real  pathos  of 
tint  story  exchanged  for  a  commonplace  devotion  on  the  poet's  part 
to  his  host's  wife.  In  the  same  way,  the  finest  passages  of  Otkdlc 
simply  disappear  in  Vigny's  N'crsion.  In  his  remaining  works  the 
defect  of  skill  in  managing  the  |Jot  and  characters  of  prose  fiction, 
which  has  been  noticed  in  Cinq^Uars,  reappears,  together  (in  the 
of  the  JourtMl  d'mi  poiU  and  elsewhere)  with  signs  of  the 
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fastidious  and  slightly  affected  temper  which  was  Vigny's  chief  fault 
aa  a  man.  In  his  poem^  proper  none  of  these  faults  apfiears,  and 
he  is  seen  wholly  at  his  best.  It  should  be  said  that  of  his  postho* 
mutts  work  not  a  little  had  pieviously  appeared  piecemeal  in  the 
JtstiM  des  dna  monies,  to  which  he  was  aa  occasional  contributor. 
The  prettiest  of  the  complete  editbns  of  his  works  (of  which  there  are 
•everal)istobe  found  in  what  tscalled  thePe/i'Xc  biUiothiqueCharpentier, 
For  many  years  the  critical  attention  paid  to  him  was  not  great. 
Reoeatly  there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  as  shown  by  mono- 


Us  Editions  oripMoks  de  sa  pefsie  (189^);  E.  Dupuy's  La  Jeunesse 
^s  RmmaMtiques  (1905);  and  E.  Lauvnere'a  Alfred  de  Vigny  (Paris, 
1910).  But  in  BMMt  of  these  lather  eacesaive  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  **  philosophy  "  dT  a  pessimistic  kind  which  succeeded 
Vigny's  early  Chrbtian  Romanticism.  This,  though  not  unnote- 
wortny.  h  separable  from  his  real  poetical  quality,  and  concentra- 
tion on  it  rather  obscures  the  latter,  which  is  01  the  larest  kind. 
It  should  be  added  that  an  interesting  sidelight  has  been  thrown  on 
Vigny  by  the  publication  (1905)  of  his  FragmenU  inidUs  sarP.etT^ 
CorneiOe.  (G.  Sa.) 

V1G0»  a  seaport  and  naval  station  of  north-western  Spain,  in 
the  ptoviaoe  of  Pontevedza;  on  Vigo  Bay  (Ria  de  Vigo)  and 
on  a  branch  of  the  railway  from  Tuy  to  Coninna.  FofK  (1900) 
93,159.  Vigo  Bay,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Galtrian  (jorda, 
extendi  inland  for  19  m.,  and  is  sheltered  by  tow  mountaiia  and 
by  the  islands  (Islaa  de  Cies,  ancient  Insmtae  Skeae)  at  its 
mouth.  The  town  fa  built  on  the  south-eastern  shoce,  and 
occupies  a  hilly  site  dominated  by  two  obsolete  forts.  The 
older  streets  are  steep,  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  there  fa  also 
a  latge  modern  quarter.  Vigo  owes  its  importance  to  its 
deep  and  wptaom  haiboor,  and  to  its  fisheries.  It  fa  a  port 
of  call  for  many  Kncs  tradfisg  between  Western  Europe  and 
Sooth  Aaericn.  ShipbttOding  fa  carried  on,  and  large  qnanti- 
Uca  ol  satdines  are  canned  for  export.  In  1909.  2041  ships 
of  s,?iOkfi9i  tons  (i,iS3tSfi4  being  British)  entered  at  Vigo; 
the  imports  in  thai  year,  including  tin  and  tinpiatr,  coal, 
r,  oaaftnt.  tiilphata  ol  copper  and  fiwhlnffi>  were 


valued  at  iUSiJSa;  the  exports,  including  sardines,  minenl 
waters  and  eggs,  were  valued  at  £554,824.  The  town  ooatains 
flour,  paper  and  sawmills,  sugar  and  petroleum  refineries, 
tanneries,  distilleries  and  soap  works;  it  has  also  a  large  agri* 
cultural  trade  and  is  vi&iied  in  summer  for  sea-bathing. 

Vigo  was  attacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1585  and  1589. 
In  1702  a  combined  British  and  Dutch  fleet  under  Sir  George 
Rooke  and  the  duke  of  Ormonde  destroyed  a  Franco-Spanish 
fleet  io  the  bay,  and  captured  treasure  to  the  value  of  about 
£1,000,000;  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  recover 
the  larger  quantity  of  treasure  which  was  supposed,  on  doubtlul 
evidence,  to  have  been  sunk  during  the  battle.  In  17x9  Vigo 
was  captured  by  the  British  under  Viscount  Cobham. 

VUAYANAGAR.  or  Bijanacar   ("the   city  of   victory"), 
an  ancient  Hindu  kingdom  and  ruined  city  of  southern  India. 
The  kingdom  lasted  from  about  1336  to  1565,  forming  during 
all  that  period  a  bulwark  against  Mahommedan  invasion  from 
the  north.    Its  foundation,  and  even  great  part  of  its  history, 
fa  obscure;  but  its  power  and  wealth  are  attested  by  more 
than  one  European  traveller,  and  also  by  the  character  of 
the  existing  ruins.    At   the  beginning  of  the   X4th  centuty 
Mahommedan  raiders  had  effectually  destroyed  every  Hindu 
principality  throughout  southern  India,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  occopy  the  country  permanently.    In  thfa  state  of  desolation 
Hindu  nationality   rose   again  under  two   brothers,  named 
Harihara  and  Bukka,  of  whom  little  more  can  be  said  than 
that  they  were  Kanarese  by  race.    Hence  their  kingdom  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Camatic    At  its  widest  extent,  it 
stretched  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  from  Masulipatam 
to  Goa;  and  every  Hindu  prince  in  the  south  acknowledged 
its  supremacy.    The  site  of    the  caiutal  was    chosen,   with 
strategic  skill,  on  the  right  bank  ol  the  river  Tungabhadra, 
which  here  runs  through  a  rocky  gorge.    Within  thirty  years 
the  Hindu  Rayas  of  Vijayanagar  were  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  Bahmani  sultans,  who  had  now  cstablfahed  their 
independence  of  Delhi  in  the  Deccan  proper.    Warfare  with 
the  Mahommedans  across  the  border  in  the  Raichtv  doab  was 
carried  on  almost  tmceasingly,  and  with  varying  result.    Two, 
or  possibly   three,   different   dynasties  are  believed  to  have 
occupied  the  throne  of  Vijayanagar  as  time  went  on;    and 
its  final  downfall  may  be  ascribed  to  the  domestic  disaensions 
thus  produced.    Thfa  occurred  in  1565,  when  the  confederate 
sullans  of  Bijapur,  Ahmednagar    and    Golconda,    who    had 
divided   amongst   themselves   the  Bahmani  dondnlona,  over- 
whelmed the  Vijayanagar  army  in  the  plun  of  Talikota*  and 
sacked  the  defencdess  city.    The  Raya  fled  south  to  Penukonda, 
and  later  to  Chandragiri,  whoe  one  ol  hfa  descendants  granted 
to  the  English  the  site  of  Fort  St  George  or  Madras.    The  city 
has  ever  since  remained  a  wilderness  of  immense  nuns,  which 
are  now  conserved  by  the  British  government. 

See  R.  SewcB.  A  Fortottem  Empire  (1900):  and  B. S.  Row,  Bestory 

cf  Vijajanatar  (Madras,  1906). 

VIKIMQ.    The  word  **  Viking."  in  the  sense  in  wUch  k  ii 
used  to-day,  fa  derived  from  the  Icelandic  (Old  Norse)  Viksmg^ 
(m.),  signifying  simply  a  sea-rover  or  pirate.    There  is  also  in 
Icelandic  the  allied  word  wlkimg  (f.),  a  predatory  voyage.     As  a 
loan-word  viking  occurs  in  A.S.  poetry  (vicntg  or  wfcsng),  c^. 
in  Widsilk^  Byrtutk,  Exedus,    During  the  Saga  Ago  (900-1050), 
in  the  beginning  of  Norse  literature,  sttmgr  fa  not  an  &  rule 
used  to  designate  any  class  of  men.    Almost  every   young 
Icdander  of  snflfeient  means  and  position,  and  a  very  lai^ 
number  of  young  Norsemen,  made  one  or  more  vikinc  expedi- 
tions.   We  read  of  such  a  one  that  he  went  "a-vikins  "  (/ofw  • 
tsfttsf,  tera  i  mkiug,  or  very  often  fan,  &c.,  solas  4  otAsitg). 
The  procedure  was  almoat  a  rwogniaed  part  of  educatioo,  and 
was  analogous  to  the  grand  tour  made  by  our  srett-graisdfnthers 
in  the  18th  century.    But  the  aae  of  wiktrnff"  in  a  noce  geisciic 
sense  fa  still  to  be  iband  in  the  SajEa  Age.    U  the  designation 
ol  thfa  or  that  personage  as  wukMI  tUtitsgr  or  raa^  alAssefr  (red 
viking)  be  not  reckoned  an  instance  of  such  use,  we  have  it  at 
all  events  in  the  name  of  a  small  qnaai-nationality,  tKe  J6iiisvf. 
kingar,  settled  at  Jibttborg  on  the  Baltic  (« 
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to  wham  a  nfs^  is  deiScated:  who  pouaaed  nther  pecutisr 
asdtntioas  evidently  the  relic  of  what  is  now  caUcd  the  Viking 
Aetj  tbat  preceded  the  Saga  Age  by  a  century.  Another 
iastaDce  of  sodi  more  generic  use  occurs  in  the  foOowing 
typical  pesBage  from  the  Landndmabdk  (Sturlab6k),  where 
it  is  recorded  how  Harald  Fairkair  harried  the  vikings  of  the 
Scottish  isles — that  famous  harrying  which  led  to  most  of  the 
settleneat  ol  Iceland  and  the  birth  of  Icelandic  literature:— 

*  HanJdr  en  harfari  hcrjatS  vestr  am  haf  . . .  Hann  lagCS 
**  ondir  Big  allar  Sudreyjar. ...  En  er  hann  for  vcstann-  stoguM 
*i  cyjenMU'  vikingar  ok  Shotar  ok  Irar  ok  herjutta  ok  rmtu 
* nSa  "  jlamdu,  ed.  J^uson,  1906.  p.  X35). 

ft  ii  in  this  more  generic  sense  that  the  word  **  viking  "  is 
■ow  fencrally  emirfoyed.  Historians  of  the  north  have  di&- 
tiago^faed  as  the  «*  Vdung  Age  "  (  Vikingertiden)  the  lime  when 
the  Scandinavian  folk  first  by  their  widespread  piracies  brought 
tlmisclim  foinbly  into  the  notice  of  all  the  Christian  peoples 
d  wcttcra  Europe.  We  cannot  to-day  determine  the  exact 
homes  or  prpvenance  of  these  freebooters,  who  were  a  terror 
ifike  to  the  Fmnkish  empire,  to  England  and  to  Ireland  and 
vest  Scotland,  who  only  came  Into  view  when  their  ships 
sschored  in  some  Christian  harbour,  and  who  were  caUcd  now 
Ifcnmammi,  now  Dacii,  now  Danes,  now  Lochlannoch\  which 
hst,  the  Insh  name  for  them,  though  etymologically  "men 
of  the  lakes  or  bays,"  might  as  well  be  translated  "  Norsemen," 
seeing  that  LodUamn  was  the  Irish  for  Norway.  The  exact 
etymology  of  vlksnp^  itself  is  not  certain:  for  we  do  not  know 
vhrther  9{k  is  used  in  a  general  sense  (bay,  harbour)  in  this 
coanezkm,  or  in  a  particular  sense  as  the  VOc,  the  Skagerrack 
aad  Christiania  Fjord.  The  reason  for  using  "  viking  "  in  a 
generic  sense  than  is  warranted  by  the  actual  employ- 
it  of  the  word  in  Old  Noise  literature  rests  on  the  fact  that 

>  other  word  by  which  to  designate  the  early  Scandi> 
pizatcs  of  the  9th  and  the  beginning  of  the  xoth  century. 
We  cannot  tell  for  the  most  part  whether  they  came  from 
Denmark  or  Norway,  so  that  we  cannot  give  them  a  national 
■aasa.  "  Momunner "  is  used  by  some  Scandinavian  writers 
(as  by  Sceenstrup  in  his  classical  work  Normannfrne).  Bui 
'Kormans"  has  for  us  qiu'te  different  associations.  And 
even  those  who  have  preferred  not  generally  to  use  the  word 
*  Tj^incs  **  to  designate  the  pirates  and  invaders,  have  adhered 
to  the  term  **  Vlktng  Age  "  for  the  period  in  which  they  were 
most  active  (cf.  Munch,  Del  Ncrske  Folks  HUfdrU,  Deel  I. 
Bd.  L  pL  356;  Steenstrup  and  others,  Danmcrks  Riges  Historic, 
bk.  fi.  ftc.).  At  the  same  time,  the  significance  which  the 
vwd  "  vQcing  "  has  had  in  our  language  is  due  in  part  to  a  false 
cEymology.  connecting  the  word  with  "  king  *';  the  effect  of 
vhkh  still  remains  in  the  customary  pronunciation  vi-king 
hstead  of  vik-ing.  now  so  much  embedded  in  the  language 
that  it  is  a  pedantry  to  try  and  change  it. 

We  may  fairly  reckon  the  *'  Viking  Age  "  to  lie  between  the 
date  of  the  first  recorded  appearance  of  a  northern  pirate 
ieet  ikjy.  789)  and  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Normandy 
by  the  treaty  of  St  Clair-sur-Epte,  a.o.  911  or  912  ■  For  a 
few  years  previous  to  that  date  our  chief  authority  for  the 
histocy  of  the  piracies  and  raids  in  the  Frankish  empire  fails 
■i  '  we  fcsMiw  that  the  Norsemen  had  a  few  years  before  that 
iatc  been  driven  in  great  numbers  out  of  Ireland;  and  England 
bad  been  in  a  sense  pacified  through  the  concession  of  a  great 
;itft  of  tbe  island  to  the  invaden  by  the  peace  of  Wedmore, 
« >    Sjt.     Although,  outsde  the  information   we  get   from 

cfaronickrs,  this  age  is  for  tbe  people  of  the  north 
of  complete  obscurity,  it  is  evident  that  the  Viking  Age 
SMTvsponds  with  some  universal  disturbance  or  unrest  among 
*±.t  Scandinavian  nations,  strictly  analogous  to  the  unrest 
.swqg  more  southern  Teutonic  nations  which  many  centunes 
'/ev&re  had  heralded  the  break-up  of  the  Koman  empire,  an 
^xk  known  9S  that  of  the  Folk-wanderings  {Vdlkmoandcr- 
wKtrm).     We  judge  this  because  we  can  dimly  see  that  the 

*  W.  Vogd  gives  the  fonner  date;  912  is  that  more  commonly 
tmales  V^daatimL 


impulse  which  was  drrvfng  part  of  the  None  and  Danish  peoples 
to  puacies  in  the  west  was  also  driving  the  Swedes  and  perhaps 
a  portbn  of  the  Danes  to  eastward  invasion,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Scandinavian  lungdom  (GarOariki) 
in  what  is  now  Russia,  with  its  capital  first  at  Novgorod,  after* 
wards  at  Kiev.*  This  was,  k  fact,  the  germ  of  the  Russian 
empire.  If  we  could  know  the  Viking  Age  from  the  other, 
the  Scandinavian  side,  it  would  doubtless  present  far  more 
interest  than  in  the  form  in  which  the  Christian  chroniden 
present  it  But  from  knowledge  of  this  sort  we  are  almost 
wholly  cut  off.  We  have  to  content  ounelves  with  what  is 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  age  a  mere  catalogue  of  embarka- 
tions and  plunderings  along  all  the  coasts  of  western  Europe 
without  dbtinctive  characteristics. 

The  Viking^Raidi.—TYit  detail  of  these  raids  is  quite  beyond 
the  compass  of  the  present  article,  and  a  summary  or  synopsEi 
must  suffice.  For  all  record  which  we  have,  the  Viking  Age 
was  inaugurated  in  a.d.  7S9  by  the  appearance  In  England 
on  our  Dorset  coast  of  three  pirate  ships  "  from  Haerethaland  " 
(Hardeland  or  Hardyssel  in  Denmark  or  HSrdeland  in  Norway), 
which  are  said  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  CkrontcU  to  be  **  the  fiist 
ships  of  the  Danish. men"  who  sought  the  land  of  England. 
They  killed  the  port-reeve,  took  some  booty  and  sailed  away. 
Other  pirates  appeared  in  793  on  a  different  coast,  Northumbria, 
attacked  a  monastery  on  Lindlsfame  (Holy  Island),  slaying 
and  capturing  the  monks;  the  following  year  they  attacked 
and  burnt  Jarrow;  after  that  they  were  caught  in  a  storm, 
and  all  perished  by  shipwreck  or  at  the  hands  of  the  cotmtry- 
men.  In  795  a  fleet  appeared  off  Glamorganshire.  They 
attacked  Man  in  798  and  lona  in  802.  But  after  this  date  for 
the  lifetime  of  a  generation  the  chief  scene  of  viking  exploits 
was  Ireland,  and  probably  the  western  coasts  and  islands  of 
Scotland. 

The  usual  course  of  procedure  among  the  northern  adven- 
turers remains  the  same  to  whatever  land  they  may  direct 
their  attacks,  or  during  whatever  years  of  the  9th  century  these 
attacks  may  fall.  They  begin  by  more  or  less  desultory  raids, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  seize  upon  some  i^and,  which  they 
generally  use  as  an  arsenal  or  poifU  d*apptu  for  attacks  on  the 
mainland.  At  first  the  raids  are  made  in  the  summer:  the 
first  vfintering  in  any  new  scene  of  plunder  forms  an  epoch  so 
far  as  that  country  or  region  is  concerned.  Almost  always 
for  a  period  all  power  of  resistance  on  the  part'  of  the  inhabitants 
seems  after  a  while  and  for  a  limited  time  to  break  down,  and 
the  plunderers  to  have  free  course  wherever  they  go.  Then 
they  show  an  ambition  to  settle  in  the  cotmtiy,  and  some  sort 
of  division  of  territory  takes  place.  After  that  the  northerners 
assimilate  themselves  more  or  loss  to  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  their  history  merges  to  a  less  or  greater  extent 
in  that  of  the  country  at  large.  This  couise  is  followed  in  the 
history  of  the  viking  attacks  on  Ireland,  the  earliest  of  their 
continuous  series  of  attacks.  Thus  they  begin  by  seizing  the 
island  of  Rechni  (now  Lambay)  in  Dublin  Bay  (a.d.  795);  in 
the  course  of  about  twenty  years  we  have  notice  of  them  on 
the  northern,  western  and  southern  coasts;  by  a.d.  825  they 
have  already  ventured  raids  to  a  considerable  distance  inland. 
And  in  a.o.  833  comes  a  large  fleet  {**  a  great  royal  fleet,"  say 
the  Irish  annals)  of  which  the  admiral's  name  is  given,  Tujqgesius 
(Thorgds  or  Thorgisl?).  The  new  invader,  though  with  a 
somewhat  chequered  coune,  extended  his  conquests  till  ia 
AD.  84 J  one-half  of  Ireland  (called  Lethcuinn, or  C:6n*8  Half) 
seems  to  have  submitted  to  him;  and  we  have  the  curious 
picture  of  Turgesius  establishing  his  wife  Ou  as  a  sort  of  tUva, 
or  priestess,  in  what  had  been  one  of  Ireland's  most  famous 
and  mosl  literary  monasteries,  Clonmacnoise.  Turgesius  was, 
however,  killed  very  soon  after  this  (in  845);  and  though  in 
A.D.  853  Olaf  the  WTiile  was  over-king  of  Ireland,  the  vikings* 
power  on  the  whole  diminished.  In  the  end,  territory  was — 
if  by  no  formal  treaty—ceded  to  their  influence,  and  the 
(Irish)  kingdoms  of  Dublin  and  Waterford  were  established  on 
the  island. 

*  The  wofd  fai«^  (fort)  b  preterved  in  the  "forod  "  of  Novgorod. 
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This  brief  sketch  may  be  taken  as  the  prototype  o(  viking 
invasion  of  any  region  of  western  Christendom  which  was  the 
object  of  their  continuous  attacks.  Of  such  re^ona  we  may 
distinguish  five.  Ahnost  simultaneously  with  the  attacks  on 
Ireland  came  others»  probably  also  from  Norway,  on  the  western 
regions  (coasts  and  islands)  of  Scotland.  Plunderings  of  lona 
are  mentioned  in  ajd.  8oa,  806.  In  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion almost  all  the  mcmastic  communities  in  western  Scotland 
had  been  destroyed.  But  details  of  these  viking  plunderings 
are  wanting.  Chi  the  continent  there  were  three  dis^^ct 
regions  of  attack.  First  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  There 
the  Danes  very  early  settled  on  the  island  of  Wakheren,  which 
had  in  fact  been  given  by  the  emperor  Louis  the  Pious  in  fief 
to  a  Damsh  fugitive  king*  Harald  by  name,  who  sought  the 
help  of  Louis,  and  adopted  Christianity.  After  the  partition 
of  the  territory  of  Charlemagne's  empire  among  the  sons  of 
Louis  the  Pious^  WaLcheren  and  the  Scheldt-mouth  fell  within 
the  possessions  of  the  emperor  Lothair,  and  in  the  region  sub- 
sequently distinguished  as  T^tharingia.  From  this  centre, 
the  Scheldt,  the  viking  raids  extended  on  either  ude;  some- 
times eastwafd  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  so  into  Germany 
proper,  the  territory  assigned  to  Louis  the  German;  at  other 
times  westward  to  the  Somme,  and  thus  into  the  territory 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  the  future  kingdom  of  France.  In  the  event, 
toward  the  end  of  the  9th  century  all  Fri^  between  Walcheren 
and  the  German  Ocean  seems  to  have  become  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  invaders.  In  like  fashion  was  it  with  the 
next  district,  that  of  the  Seine,  only  that  here  no  important 
island  served  the  pirates  for  their  first  arsenal  and  winter 
quarters.  The  serious  attacks  of  the  pirates  in  any  part  of  the 
empire  distant  from  their  own  lands  be^  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy  between  Louis*  sons  (aj>.  841).  The 
first  wintering  of  the  vikings  in  the  Seine  territory  (aj>.  850) 
was  in  "  Givoldi  fossa,"  the  tomb  of  one  Givoldus,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  ol  the  river,  but  no  longer  exactly  determinable. 
Their  first  attack  on  Paris  was  in  ajx  845:  a  much  more 
important  but  unsuccessful  one  took  place  in  aj>.  885-87,  un- 
successful that  is  so  far  as  the  city  itself  was  concerned;  but 
the  invaders  received  an  indemnity  for  raising  the  siege  and 
leave  to  pass  beyond  Paris  into  Burgundy.  The  settlement  of 
Danes  under  RoQo  or  Rolf  on  the  lower  Seine,  i.e.  in  Normandy, 
dates  from  the  treaty  (d  St  Clair-sur-£pte,  aj>.  912  (or  911). 

The  third  region  is  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Here  the  island 
p^Ht  ffappmi  was  Noirmoutier,  an  island  with  an  abbey  at  the 
Loire  mouth.  The  northmen  wintered  there  in  ajx.  843.  No 
region  was  more  often  ravaged  than  that  of  the  lower  Loire, 
so  rich  in  abbe>'9— St  Martin  of  Tours,  Marmoutiers,  St  Bene- 
dict, &C.  But  the  country  ceded  to  the  vikings  under  Hasting 
at  the  Loire  mouth  was  insignificant  and  not  in  permanent 
occupation. 

Near  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  however,  the  plundering 
expeditions  which  emaiuUed  from  these  three  sources  became 
so  incessant  and  so  widespread  that  we  can  signalisr  no  part 
of  west  Fiance  as  free  from  them,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
vikings  wroui^t  immense  mischief  in  the  Rhine  country  and 
in  Burgundy.  The  defences  of  west  France  seem  quite  to 
have  broken  down,  as  did  the  Irish  when  Turge^us  took  "  Con*s 
half,"  or  when  in  aj».  853  Olaf  the  White  became  over-king  of 
Ireland.  Unfortunately  at  this  point  our  best  authority 
ceases;  and  we  cannot  well  explain  the  changes  which  brought 
about  the  Qmstianizatioo  of  the  Normans  and  their  settlement 
in  Normandy  as  vassah.  though  recakitrattt  ODes»  of  the  West 
Ftankish  kings. 

For  the  viking  attacks  m  the  5th  (or  6th)  territoiy,  our  own 
country,  the  course  of  events  is  much  dearer.  As  a  part  of 
En^ish  history  it  is,  however,  sufficiently  known,  and  the 
briefest  summary  thereof  must  suffice.  T^at  will  show  how 
in  its  general  features  it  follows  the  normal  course.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  vikings  in  England  we  saw  was  in  A4X  789. 
the  fist  serious  attacks  do  not  begin  tiQ  838.  The  island  of 
Sfceppey,  however,  was  attacked  in  835,  and  in  the  following  year 
Ae  v&inp  entrenched  themadves  there.    The  first  wintering 


of  the  pirates  in  England  was  on  the  contiguous  island  ol 
Thanet  in  kj>.  850.  The  breakdown  of  the  English  defences 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  save  Wessex  dates  from  868:  in 
Wessex  that  occurs  in  877-88.  But  the  position  is  suddenly 
recovered  by  Alfred  in  878,  by  the  battle  of  Aethaadune,  as 
suddenly  though  not  so  unaccountably  as  it  was  later  in  West 
Franda.  As  RoUo  was  to  do  in  91  a,  the  Danish  leader  Guthorm 
received  baptism,  taking  the  name  of  AetheUtan,  and  settled 
in  his  assigned  territory.  East  AngUa,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  Wedmore.  But  the  forces  which  Alfred  de- 
feated at  Aethandune  represented  but  half  of  the  viking  army 
in  England  at  the  time.  The  other  half  under  Half  dan  (Ragnar 
Lodbrog's  son?)  had  never  troublexi  itself  about  Wessex,  but 
had  taken  firm  possesion  in  Northumbria. 

The  six  territories  which  we  have  signalized — ^Ireland,  Western 
Scotland,  England,  the  three  in  West  Franda  which  merge  into 
each  other  by  the  end  of  the  9th  century — do  not  comprise  the 
whole  field  of  viking  raids  or  attempted  invasion.  For  farther 
still  to  the  east  they  twice  sailed  up  the  Elbe  (a.D.  851,  880) 
and  burnt  Hamburg.  Southwards  they  plundered  far  up  the 
Garonne,  and  in  the  north  of  Spain;  and  one  fleet  of  them 
sailed  all  round  Spain,  plundering,  but  attempting  in  vain 
to  establish  themselves  in  this  Arab  caliphate.  Tliey  plundered 
on  the  opposite  African  coast,  and  at  last  got  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  thence  to  Luna  in  Italy. 

What  we  found  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  raids,  that  at  first 
they  are  quite  anonymous,  but  that  presently  the  names  oi  the 
captains  of  the  expeditions  emerge,  is  likewise  the  case  in  all 
other  lands.    In  Ireland,  besides  the  important  xad  succe^ul 
Turgesius,  we  read  of  a  SaxuU  who  early  met  his  death,  as  wdL 
as  of  Ivar  (Ingvar),  famous  also  in  En^^d  and  called  the  son 
of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  and  of  Oisia,  Ivar's  comrade;  fijially  (the 
vikings  in  Ireland  being  mostly  of  Noise  descent)  of  the  well- 
known  Olaf  the  White,  who  became  king  of  all  the  Scandinavian 
settlements  in  Ireland.    In  France,  Os^  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  successful  of  the  invaders.    Later  the  ikame  of  Ragnar 
(probably  Ragnar  Lodbrog)  a{^;>ears,  along  with  Wdand,  Hast- 
ing and  one  of  the  aons  of  Ragnar,  Bjom.    Farther  to  the  east 
we  meet  the  names  of  Rurik,  Godfrcd  and  Siegfried.    In  the 
eastern  region  the  viking  leaders  seem  to  have  been  dosely 
coimected  with  one  of  the  Danish  royal  families,  the  kings  of 
Jutland.    The  practical  though  short-Uved  conquest  of  Engiland 
begms  under  Ivar,  Ll>be  and  Halfdan,  reputed  sons  of  Ragnar, 
and  is  completed  by  the  last  of  the  three  in  conjunction  with 
the  Guthorm  above  mentioned.    This  is,  of  course,  what  we 
should  expect,  that  larger  acquaintance  ^vcs  to  the  Christian 
chroniclers  more  knowledge  of  thdr  enemy.    Precisely  the  same 
process  in  a  converse  sense  devdops  the  casual  raids  of  early 
times  into  a  scheme  of  conquest.    For  at  the  outset  the  Christian 
world  was  wholly  strange  to  these  n<m.hxx)en.    We  have,  it  has 
been  said,  hardly  any  means  of  viewing  these  raids  from  the 
other  side.    But  one  small  point  of  light  is  so  suggestive  that 
it  may  be  dted,  here.    The  mythical  saga  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  is 
undoubtedly  concerned  with  the  Viking  Age,  though  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  identify  most  of  the  expeditions  Attributed 
to  this  northern  hero,  stories  of  ccmqucst  in  Sweden,  in  Finland, 
in  Russia  and  in  Engbnd,  which  belong  to  quite  a  different 
age  from  this  one.    In  the  Christian  chronides  the  name  of 
Ragnar  is  associated  with  an  attack  on  Paris  in  ajd.  S45,  when 
the  adventurers  were  (through  the  interposition  of  St  Germain, 
say  the  Christians)  suddenly  enveloped  in  darkness — in  a  thick 
fog?— and  fell  before  the  arms  of   the   defenders.     In    Saxo 
Grammaticus's  account  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  this  event  scans  to 
be  reflected  in  the  story  of  an  expedition  of  Ragnar *s  to  Bjarma- 
land  or  Perm  in  Russia.     For  Bjarmaland,  though  it  gained 
a  local  habitation,  is  also  in  Norse  tradition  a  wholly  mythical 
and  m>'thological  place,  more  or  less  identical  with  the  under- 
work! (NiflheU  mist-hell).    So  it  appears  in  the  history  i^ven  by 
Saxo  Grammaticus  of  the  voyage  to  Bjarmaland  of  one  **  Gorm 
the  old.*'    It  *'  looks  Kke  a  vaporous  doud  **  and  is   full   of 
tricks  and  ilhaioas  of  sense.    We  tee   then  that   an    viritw 
of  Bone  quite  historical  misfortune  to  the  viking  lavrndeis 
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eoMKCled  witli  anbt  And  witJi •  gttal  ikkattt  which  invadeti 
thcMnay,tht  place  ikey  have  cone  to  (in  reality  Pans)  is  in 
Scaadinavian  tnditioo  identilicd  with  the  no^hic  fijannaland; 
aad  Uitr,  in  the  history  ol  Saxo  Cxanunaticus,  it  is  identified 
with  the  ceogrq>hicaI  Bjamialaod  or  Perm.  (Saao  Gramoiat., 
HiA  Dam.  p.  452.  GyUaginniiig  (£dda  Snorra);  Acta  SS.  iSth 
May  and  ixth  Oct.;  Sleenstrup,  Nonnanntnu,  L  p.  97<e4«; 
£cary.  The  Vikmgs  in  WaUm  Ckrislendom,  pp*  163,  ate.) 

No  ezainple  conld  better  than  this  bring  home  to  us  the 
stiaacsBcia  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  first  adventums 
txnm  tbe  north,  nor  better  explain  the  process  o(  lamiliarity 
which  gradually  extended  the  sphere  of  their  ambitioo.  The 
cxpeditioo  which  we  have  made  mention  of  took  place  almost  in 
the  Bttddle  of  the  9th  century,  and  exactly  fifty  years  after  the 
effective  opening  of  the  Viking  Age.  But  after  this  date  events 
developed  rapidly.  It  was  fourteen  years  Uter  (in  a.d.  850)  that 
JUgnar's  son  Bjorn  Ironside  and  liasling  made  their  great 
expedition  round  Spain  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  B65  or  866 
carae  to  England  what  we  know  as  the  Army,  or  the  Great 
Ariay,  whose  first  attacks  were  in  the  north  of  England.  Five 
kjAgs  arc  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  veritable  invasion 
«f  LngUnd,  and  many  earls.  Their  course  was  not  uochcquered ; 
bat  it  was  only  in  Wessex  that  they  met  with  any  effective 
resistance,  and  the  victory  of  Ashdown  (871)  put  no  end  to  their 
advance;  for,  as  wt  know,  Alfred  himself  had  at  last  to  wander 
a  fugitive  in  the  fastnesses  of  Selwood  Forest.  Much  was 
retfieved  by  the  victory  of  Aethandune;  yet  even  after  the 
peace  of  Wedmore  as  large  a  part  of  the  land  lay  under  the 
power  ol  tiie  Danes  as  of  the  English. 

It  ■  from  this  time  that  we  dbcem  two  distinct  tendencies 
a  the  viking  people.  While  one  section  is  ready  to  settle 
down  and  receive  territory  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  rulers, 
with  or  without  homage,  another  section  stiU  adheres  to  a  life 
of  BKfe  adventure  and  of  plunder.  A  large  portion  of  the  Great 
Army  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  peace  of  Wedmore,  made  some 
iurtber  attempts  on  England  which  were  frustrated  by  Alfred's 
powcrfol  new-built  fleet,  and  then  sailed  to  the  continent 
aad  spread  devasutkm  far  aad  wide.  We  see  them  under 
OMnaand  of  two  Danish  "  kings,"  Godfred  and  Siegfried,  first 
a.  the  country  of  the  Rhine-mouth  or  the  Lower  Scheldt;  after- 
wards dividing  their  forces  and,  while  some  devastate  far  into 
Gomanr.  others  extend  their  ravages  on  every  side  in  northern 
France  down  to  the  Loire.  The  whole  of  thoe  vast  countries. 
Northern  Francia,  with  part  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Khineland, 
Sees  to  lie  as  much  at  their  mercy  asEn^and  had  doneb^ore 
Aethandone,  or  Ireland  before  the  death  of  Turgesius.  But  In 
every  oonntry  alike  the  wave  of  viking  conquest  now  bcgnis  to 
t^r^.  The  settlement  of  Normandy  was  the  only  permanent 
^■♦#s»—  ol  the  Viking  Age  in  France.  In  England  under 
Edward  the  Elder  and  Aethelfiaed,  Mercta  recovered  a  great 
pcruaa  ol  what  had  been  ceded  to  the  Danes.  In  Ireland  a 
frr^  cs]MtlsM>n  of  the  invaders  took  place  in  the  beginning  of 
ik»  loth  century.  Eventually  the  Norsemen  in  Ireland  con- 
tested themselves  with  a  small  number  of  colonics,  strialy 
^r^tim^A  io  territory  around  certain  seaports  which  they  them- 
tt^vcs  had  created:  Dublin,  Waterford  and  Wexford;  though 
^  t^  whole  ci  IreUmd  was  divided  into  petty  kingdoms,  it 
yJiy  happen  that  the  Norse  king  in  Ireland  rose  to  the 
nnich  more  than  nominal — of  over-king  (Ard-Ri) 
lee  tiK  whole  land. 

Ck^acUr  pj  Ike  ViK«£f .—Severe,  therefore,  as  were  the 
raids  in  Europe,  and  great  aa  was  the  suffering  they 
account  ii  whidi  a  st)e6Ul  prayer,  A  ftmre 
jftrmgmM^rum  libera  noi,  was  inserted  in  some  of  the  litanies 


«f  Ok  West— if  Ihcy  had  been  pirates  and  nothing  more  their 
piAce  m  history  would  be  an  insignificant  one.  If  they  had 
1— -I  j)o  BEioie  than  what  the  Illyrian  pirates  had  been  in  the 
orJy  history  of  Rome,  or  than  the  Arabic  corsairs  were  at  this 
Ty  in  eoothem  Europe,  the  disappearance  of  the  evil  would 
t  ^TC  btr«  qpickly  followed  by  its  oblivion.  But  even  at  the  out- 
vs  the  vikings  were  more  than  isolated  bands  of  freebooters. 
.^a  we  hnvt  seen,  the  viking  outbreak  was  probably  part  of  a 


national 'movemenu  We  know  that  at  the  same  time  that 
some  Scandinavian  folk  were  harrying  all  the  western  lands, 
others  were  founding  Gardarfkt  (Russia)  in  the  east;  others  were 
pressing  still  fartha  south  till  they  eame  in  contaa  with  the 
eestrrn  empire  in  Constantinople,  which  the  northern  folk  knew 
as  MikiUgardr  (Mikklegard);  so  that  when  Hasting  aad  BjOm 
had  sailed  to  Luna  in  the  gulf  of  Genoa  the  northern  folk 
had  almost  put  a  girdle  round  the  Christian  world.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  the  vikings  were  not  a  mere  lawless  folk~- 
that  Is,  in  their  internal  rdatioos-^ut  that  a  system  ol  laws 
existed  among  them  which  was  generally  respected.  Thenearest 
approach  to  it  now  preserved  is  prc^Uy  the  code  of  laws 
Mtributed  to  the  mythic  king  Fko5t  (the  Wise)  and  preserved  in 
the  pages  irf  Saxo  Grammaticus.  It  contains  provisions  for  the 
partition  of  booty,  punishments  for  theft,  dcsertioii  and  treachery. 
But  some  of  the  clauses  securing  a  comparative  liberty  for 
women  appear  less  characteristic  of  tbe  Viking  Age  (cf.  Alexander 
Bugge,  YUnngtrKe,  vol  i.  p.  49)*  Women,  indeed,  did  not 
take  part  in  their  firtt  expiBditioos.  In  the  constitution  of 
the  J6mboig  state  and  again  in  that  of  the  eastern  Veerings 
(a  Scandinavian  body  in  the  service  of  the  East  Roman  Empire) 
we  see  a  constitution  which  looks  like  the  foretaste  of  that  of 
the  Templars  or  the  Teutonic  Knights^  Steenstnip  thinks  the 
code  dted  by  Saxo  may  be  identical  with  the  laws  which  RoUo 
promulgated  lor  his  Norman  subjects.  In  any  case,  they  fall 
more  near  the  viking  period  than  any  other  northern  taUe  of 
laws.  A  certain  republicanism  was  professed  by  these  ad- 
venturers. *'  We  have  no  king,"  one  body  answered  to  some 
Fraokish  delegates.  We  do  read  frequently  of  kings  in  the 
accounts  of  their  hosts;  but  their  power  may  not  have  extended 
beyond  tbe  leadership  of  the  expedition;  they  may  have  been 
kingsed  Aoc  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  character  of  northern 
tradition  (Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  tradition  alike)  forbids 
us  to  suppose  that  any  would  be  dected  to  that  office  who  was 
not  of  noble  or  princely  blood.  They  were  not  entirely  un- 
lettered; for  the  use  of  runes  dates  bick  considembliy  earlier 
than  the  Viking  Age.  But  these  w^  used  ahnost  exclusively 
for  lapidary  inscriptions.  What  we  can  alone,  describe  as  a 
literature,  first  the  early  Eddie  verse,  next  the  habit  of  narrat- 
ing sagas:  these  things  the  Norsemen  learned  probably  from 
their  Celtic  subjects,  partly  in  Ireland,  partly  in  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland;  and  they  first  developed  the  new  literature 
on  the  soil  of  Iceland.  Nevertheless,  some  oi  the  Eddie  songs 
do  seem  to  give  the  very  form  and  pressure  of  the  viking  period.^ 
.  In  certain  material  possessions— those,  in  fact,  belonging  to 
their  trade,  which  was  war  and  naval  adventure — these  viking 
folk  were  ahead  of  the  Christian  nations:  in  shipbuilding, 
for  example.  There  is  certainly  a  historical  connexion  between 
the  ships  which  the  tribes  on  the  Baltic  possessed  in  the  days 
ol  Tacitus  and  the  viking  ships  (Kcary,  The  Vikings  in  Western 
Enrapet  pp.  108-9):  a  fact  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  art  of  shipbuUding  had  been  better  preserved  there  than 
elsewhere  in  northern  Europe.  Merchant  vessels  must  of  course 
have  plied  between  England  aad  France  or  Frisia.  But  it  b 
certain  that  even  Chariemagne  possessed  no  adequate  navy, 
though  a  late  chronicler  tells  us  bow  he  thought  of  building  one. 
His  descendants  never  carried  out  his  designs.  Nor  was  any 
English  king  before  Alfred  stirred  up  to  undertake  the  same 
task.  And  yet  the  Romans,  when  threatened  by  the  Carthaginian 
power,  built  in  one  year  a  fleet  capable  of  holding  iu  own  against 
the,  till  then,  greatest  nmritime  nation  in  the  world.  The 
viking  ships  had  a  character  apart.  They  may  have  owed  their 
origin  to  the  Roman  galleys:  they  did  without  doubt  owe 
their  sails  to  them.*  Equally  certain  it  is  that  this  special 
type  of  shipbuilding  was  developed  in  the  Baltic,  if  not  before 

*  More  especially  the  beautiful  scries  contained  in  book  iii.  of 
the  Corpus  Pocticum  BareaU,  and  ascribed  by  the  editors  of  that 
collection  to  one  poet— "  the  Helgi  Poet."^  Here  vikings  are 
mentioned  by  name— «.f.^— 


*^Var8  &ra  ymr,  ok  iaraa  glymr: 
Blast  rSttd  vie  rDnd :  rero  vllcingar. 


•"Sail'*  in  every  Teutonic  language  is  piactlcany  (he  same 
word,  and  derived  from  the  Latin  tagtiivm. 
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the  time  of  Tkdtts,  lon^  before  the  dawn  of  the  Viking  Age. 
Their  stiucture  is  adapted  to  short  voyages  in  a  sea  wdl  studded 
with  harbours,  not  exposed  to  the  most  violent  storms  or  most 
dangerous  tides.  To  the  last,  judging  by  the  qicdmens  of 
Scandinavian  boats  which  have  come  down  to  us,  they  must 
have  been  not  very  seawoithy;  they  were  shallow,  narrow  in 
the  beam,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  so  eminently  suitable 
for  manoeuvring  (with  oazs)  in  creeks  and  bays.  The  viking 
ship  had  but  one  large  and  heavy  square  sail.  When  a  naval 
battle  was  in  iMOgress,  it  wouki  depend  for  its  manoeuvring  on 
the  towers^  The  accounts  of  naval  battles  in  the  sagis  show 
us,  too,  that  this  was  the  case.  The  loweis  in  each  vessel, 
though  amoi^  the  northern  folk  these  were  fice  men  and 
warriors,  not  slaves  as  in  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  galleys, 
would  yet  need  to  be  suf^emented  by  a  contingent  of  fighting 
men,  marines,  in  addition  to  their  crew.  Naturally  the  ship- 
building devdoped:  so  that  vessds  in  the  viking  time  would 
be  much  smaller  than  in  the  Saga  Age.  In  saga  literature 
we  read  of  cialt  (of  **  hMig  ships  **)  with  so  to  ^  benches 
of  rowers,  which  would  mean  40  to  60  oar&  There  exist  at 
the  museum  in  Christiania  the  remains  of  two  boats  which 
were  found  in  the  neighb<Hirhood:  one,  the  G^kstad  ship,  b  in 
veiy  tolerable  preservation.  It  bdongs  probably  to  the  nth 
rcntuiy.  On  thb  boat  there  are  places  for  t6  oois  a  side. 
It  is  not  piobable  that  the  largest  viking  diips  had  mote  than 
10  oais  a  side.  As  these  s^ips  must  often,  against  a  oootrary 
wind.  ha>'e  had  to  row  bc^th  day  and  night,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  imagine  the  crew  divi«ied  into  three  shifts  (as  they  caH  them 
in  mining  districts^,  which  would  give  double  the  number  of 
men  available  to  fight  on  any  occasion  as  to  row.*  Thus  a 
flo-oared  vessel  would  carry  60  men.  But  some  40  men 
per  ship  seemss  for  thb  period,  nearer  the  average.  In  896, 
toward  the  end  of  our  age,  it  b  incidentally  mentioned  in  one 
place  that  five  vesseb  carried  aoo  vikings,  an  average  of  40  per 
shifv  Ebewhcre  about  the  same  time  we  read  of  12,000  men 
casried  in  250  ships,  an  avenge  of  4S. 

The  round  and  painted  shields  of  the  wairiois  hnng  outside 
aV«s  ike  bulwarks:  the  \tsscI  was  steered  by  an  oar  at  the 
rifrht  side  (as  whaling  boats  are  to-day^,  the  stecsboard  or  star- 
bcv&rdside.  Prow  and  steni  rose  high:  and  the  formo' was  carved 
most  ojien  into  the  likeness  of  a  snaked  or  dragon^  bead:  so 
generaBv  that  ^  dragon  **  or  **  worm  **  (s&ake>  became  synonv* 
moos  with  a  wardship.  The  warriors  were  well  anned.  The 
Hnriir  or  mail-shift  b  often  meniioned  in  Eddie  songs:  so  are 
tbe  aae;  the  spear,  the  |a\>cim.  the  bow  and  arrows  and  the 
rrord.  The  Danes  were  speciilS'  rtnowucd  for  then-  axes; 
bet  aboet  the  svcv^  the  mcsi  of  ncnhem  poetry  and  rnvthdogr 
el<"4:s^  .\n  iasmense  Jot  in  battle  breathes  throu^  the  eariiest 
Korse  Ikcrature.  which  has  scaroc^  its  Qee  in  any  other  Hierature; 
aad  we  know  that  the  language  recogoiaed  a  pecuKar  battle 
K.n\  a  rentable  madscss  by  vhvh  certain  were  seised  and 
wh^ch  weal  by  the  name  of  •  berserk's  way  "^  vkf»3>eTir{«f»^.* 
The  timiage  of  the  rikisgs  was  pic«f  against  aaTtbxr^,  c^^a  as 
a  rule  agamst  seperstiixws  tcnow  "  We  cannot  casxir  nerSae 
Wv  a!l-e»Vraci?^  that  courage  was.  A  trained  Sdldxr  b 
often  afraid  at  sm«  a  traaed  saJcc  lost  tf  he  has  act  the  peo- 
tcctis^g  sense  of  hbenm  ship  beneath  kisL  The  viLir^g  t«n:ured 
«-v«i  teknevw  w«!css  m  steps  very  Q-ined  for  thesr  work. 
He  had  al  the  spirit  of  adtiniait  of  a  Drake  or  a  Hawkins,  al 

of  refiante  u^vm  fab  amiwln  that  aa&ik  a 
:a  sa^Sria ^ i rhr  rtfts^T «>  V*ctfmt  Ofc*xsam^r«. 
p.  S4^\.    He  was  e&5ccTBaa:(c^  faarrSr  leas  miilfd  fiY  crwJty 

mig%&  it  IS  to  be  veareQ,  haire  beca 
f&BO^  to  tae  \njrng>  as  an  axy  pwfwB  01 


Europe.  It  b  also  true,  however,  that  they  showed  a  great 
capacity  for  government,  and  in  times  of  peace  for  peaceful 
organization.  Normandy  was  the  best-governed  part  of  Fiance 
in  the  nth  century;  and  the  Danes  in  East  Angha  and  the 
Five  Burgs  were  in  many  regards  a  model  to  their  Saxon  nog^ 
hours  (Stemstiup,  op,  dl.  iv.  ch.  a).  Of  all  European  laads 
England  b  without  doubt  that  on  which  the  Viking  Age  has 
left  most  impression:  in  the  number  of  origiual  settlers  after 
878;  in  the  way  whidi  these  prepared  for  Canute's  cxmquest: 
and  finally  in  that  which  ^e  absorbed  from  the  oonqwring 
Normans.  En^and*^  gain  was  France's  loss:  had  the  Normans 
turned  their  attention  in  the  other  direction,  they  mi^t  likdy 
enough  have  gained  the  kingdom  in  France  and  saved  that 
country  from  the  intermittent  anarchy  from  which  it  aofiered 
from  the  nth  till  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 

Somrca  ef  Viking  History. — These  are.  as  has  been  said,  almost 
exclusivriy  the  chronicles  oif  ihe  lands  visited  by  the  vikings.  For 
IrcLuid  we  have,  as  on  the  whole  oar  best  antbority.  the  Amnaks 
L'Uamiaues  (C  O'Conor.  Str.  RtM.  Hib.  iv.).  supplcncated  b>-  the 
Amuais  cf  tkt  Fmr  Xlasters  (ed.  O' Donovan)  and  the  Ckronictm 
ScoaerwM  (cd.  Hencss>-).  Finally.  Tke  Var  aj  the  CaidkiO  with  /Ac 
GaiU  (ed.  Todd);  Tkret  Frati^rnfs  tf  Irisk  History  (CDooovan): 
cf.  W.  F.  Skene.  Cdtu  Sctiami,  For  EngUnd  the  ifngla^Sawn 
CJbrMucir.  Amnzies  Limdisfarmcnses  (in  Pertx.  klomumntla,  vol.  six.); 
Simeon  of  Durham.  Htstoria  Duuflmi  EuU'siae.  For  the  Franktsh 
empire  the  chief  souroes  of  our  information  are  The  A  nnales  Repti 
Framcentm,  Amnaks  Bfrtiexi  (Pertx.  vol.  i.)  in  three  parts  (the  first 
anon}'ntotts,  the  second  bv  fVudendos.  the  third  by  Hincmar, 
a.i>.  8JO-S3).  TU  A  nmt:€s'Xmutensa  (A.n.  876.  873 :  Penx.  voL  iL) 
are  the  authorities  for  the  nonhem  and  eastern  rceioas.  and  the 
AnmaUs  fnUfnsts  (*  hich  be^in  with  Pipin  of  Herestd  and  go  down 
to  A.Dw  900:  Penz,  \T>1.  i.)  Icr  GcTrtaAy.  Toward  the  end  of  the' 
9th  cental^  the  Ammmla  Veiisiini  (Pcnz,  xx4s.  t  and  ii.)  are  almost 
the  eiDclasave  authority  for  the  western  raids.  In  the  historians  of 
Normandy,  cspecully  u  Dudo  of  Si  Quenon,  moch  tnddental  matter 
may  be  found. 

Keferencrs  to  the  Viking  .Age  in  a  rmeral  wny  are  to  be  foun-i 
in  a  vast  mmher  of  twoks.  esppcia!!v  kist  cries  of  the  Scandinavian 
oountnes.  of  vbich  Munch's  Dtt  Xc*ike  faks  Histmit  (1S52,  &c.) 
is  the  m;>st  dl^tin^Lshed :  J.  J.  .A.  Worsaae  lias  vritten  Minder  em 
de  Dcvsht  c*  X,"iXlaxde%f  i  £»C'-«^-  Skxlj:*i  Miriand  (1851), 
an  ant'.v-^ujmuin  rather  than  an  bUtorical  $n,Jy:  G.  B.  Depping, 
L'Hisi.trt  des  erfvit::.-%s  fti'^.\«i«  ces  Sjrmcmi's  (1843).  a  not  v«y 
critical  «X3rk.  and  E.  Mab:.>.  "  Les  lava$>oas  Normaadcs  dans 
la  Loire  **  v£-:a>  dfs  rkztes  i-.iL  t.  50.  iSoq\  A  oomrleter  work 
thin  c-IthcT  c^  iSftsc  b  \V.  Vcgd's  D.f  .Y,-Tcjr«ni  nnJ  dzs  Frcn- 
kiu'te  R{-:\  vivjofV  It  dcv*  nrt,  bc»vATT.  break  any  fre^  ground. 
J.  C>  H.  Stesmsrrip's  .Y.— •cj««f»«^  ^1^76-^^^,  in  foor'x-oluxaes.  is  not 
a  conticucss  h'.story.  but  a  9cncs  of  stiKiies  of  cmt  learaiag  and 
value:  C  F.  Kc-rv-,  Tit  Vi*'.«fj  tm.  We^'Stm  Emrcpt  (1&91)  is  a 


fcl>:or\-  cf  the  v!  vlr^  raid*  o«  a?.  :he  weaserr  lind«s  bet  ends  A.D.  SSS. 
A-  Bui:j7r'*  V-kr^:-^f  v?>^|-6  is  a  »ix^  c*  the  moral  and  social 
skle  ol  -vSe  vikings*  or.  one  should  rather  say,  «l  the  eaxttest  Scandi* 
■a^^aa  io^:.  IC.  F.  K.) 

VmHUOITTA*  a  lcce»!x*T  Rlaiu  kiz«  ef  rziain,  who 
is  supposed  to  ha^e  gXAxa  h:s  casae  to  the  V&zam  Samvat, 
the  era  «Kch  is  osed  aZ!  oxer  ncnbem  Iciia,  except  in  Bengal* 
and  at  wijcise  o«m  the  **  rure  per:s  "  of  5a*sLzit  fiterature  are 
abo  scTf^nsed  to  have  ft?^:r:s^e^i   Tbe  XTkrara  era  is  reckoned 
from  the  venai  cq-:3«t  oi  tie  jrar  5-  ».C-,  but  there  is  no 
exTdecce  thai  that  *lx:e  cv^nts^^cr.is  wi:>«  any  event  in  the  life 
of  an  actual  ki:^.    .As  a  ra:ter  of  fact.  a2  dates  in  this  erm 
down  to  i>*  icch  oeE:;i.->'  never  nse  tie  *vrd  \'&rara,  but  that 
of  Maiara  -iteiead.  iKai  brlr^r  the  tribe  that  pres  its  name  to 
XIxNra.   Tie  narse  \Ti.rir-^c-:>-a  sirr?^-  rr<xc$  *  sun  of  pcwrer," 
and  was  aioozed  by  scvxsa!  HHads  If:;;^.  ef  w^om  CliaxMl* 
rMr.-?^  IL  vCKaadra^c7<a  \":iraraai-oV.  «ho  aatended  tbe 
thzvoe  of  the  Gvjxas  a^cet  a-Bl  ^5,  a^«>3aches  most  nenrlx 
10  the  legestd. 

5<*  AVxaiJrr  Cr£-»r;*aaL  JW*  ^  *«/acn  £>ar  (1883); 


HUX  JmUMM  nmuS  /.5^s-ico5:\  .American  political 
teaiet  aad  hw>TT,  was  S^rz  i-  C^isra.  Vcrsacct,  on  the  9tli  of 
J::\v  tS*a.  ir^  ;a:Ver.  Le\i  B.  V^is^  a  h^yer  and  Democratic 
jvO.:>.-u=-  ee-',fTa:j>i  in  tJj:  t^  MiiacauMsccrian.  WilUaraa 
jrainatci  at  :be  ;;i:TiTrs£:T  <f^  W:sc»"irs»~ri  in  i$5S,  and  at  tlae 
.\ISaT:i  ,Xr«  Ycfi^  Law  'SAcv*J  ia  itox  aai  b^an  to  pnctise 
hw  in  Madaoei  ^->.^  ii$  fa-.Se?.  H  :»r  he  rccndted  aiad  be- 
cafca^  ef  Csj^uyr  A  of  the  Tw«Mt>>^llmd  Wiaconnin 
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IMMtetn,  ci  tiUdi  lie  ww  mtde  lieiiteiiant<<oI<nel  In  1663, 
aid  wMch  lie  anmunded  in  tJie  siege  of  VkkilKiii;.  £1 
Angnst  iS^  he  rcHgncd  hit  commiiiioii  and  Tesumtd  his  law 
pnctks.  He  was  praicasor  of  bw  in  tfee  vnfvenity  of  Wiaoonsia 
m  ifl68-45,  and  again  in  i889»>99,  nnd  In  1875-79  was  n 
—fcber  ot  the  coonniiBlon  which  reviicd  the  statutes  of 
WiifiWHin.  FMim  1876  to  1886  be  wat  A  member  of  the 
Natiotpi  Denocmtic  Committee,  and  virtually  the  leader  of 
Ui  paity  m  his  state;  be  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Democimtic  Coovcntioiis  of  18761  1880  and  t884»  and  was 
iwrmanrnt  chairman  of  the  last.  In  1885  he  was  a  member 
of  the  state  Assembly.  He  was  postmaster-general  in  President 
Giover  Oerdaad's  cabinet  from  Masch  1885  until  January  1888, 
and  was  then  secretary  of  the  interior  until  Maith  1889.  Ftom 
iS9t  until  X897  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  Statea  Senate, 
ia  wUch,  during  President  Cleveland's  second  term,  he  was 
iri.«iKiii*r<l  as  the  chief  defteder  of  the  Administration,  and 
he  was  espcdally  active  in  seeming  the  repeal  of  the  silver- 
purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Dnnocimtic  National  Convention  of  1896,  but  withdrew  after 
the  adoption  of  the  free-silver  plank.  He  then  became  one  of 
the  chief  orsanixers  of  the  National  (or  Cold)  Democratic 
pafty,  attended  the  convention  at  Indianapolis,  and  was 
dkaanMn  of  its  committee  on  resolutions.  In  i88i>8s  and 
in  189S-190S  ^  ^*s  «  regent  of  the  university  of  Wiaconsini 
and  he  was  a  member  (1897-1903)  of  the  commission  which 
had  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  State  Historical  Ltbraiy  at 
Madison,  and  in  1906^  of  the  commission  for  the  cob- 
Aractioa  of  the  new  state  capitol.  He  died  at  Madison  on 
the  sTth  of  August  190B. 

Whh  E.  E.  Bryant  be  edited  vols.  i.  to  tx.,  eiccept  vol.  v.,  of  the 
Reptrtt  0f  Ou  Wts€muin  Su^tmt  CamU 

TOJU  the  Anglidxed  form  of  the  word  etV/e,  use<f  in  Latin 
AwjuutMts  to  translate  the  Anglo-Saxon  /mm,  township,  "  the 
ant  of  the  constitutional  machinery,  the  simplest  form  of 
mcxal  organization  "  (Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  §  39).  The  word 
did  not  always  and  at  all  times  have  this  meaning  in  Latin- 
Eagiish  documents,  but  "viH"  and  "township"  were 
ritxnatciy,  in  Englbh  law,  treated  as  convertible  terms  for 
AacrihiDg  a  vfllage  communhy,  and  they  remained  in  use  in 
legal  Dotnendature  tutU  the  ecclesiastic^  perishes  were  con- 
vened into  areas  for  dvil  administration  under  the  Poor 
Law  Acts.  This  technical  sense  is  derived  fiom  the  late  Latin 
me  of  vSUs  tot  vtVar,  a  viDage.  Thus  Fleta  (vi.  c.  sr),  writing 
ia  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  distinguishes  the  mUs,  as  a  coUectioB 
€i  habitations  and  their  appurtenances,  from  the  mansic,  a 
■sgle  boose,  nuUi  tkituSt  and  the  manor,  which  may  embnce 
«ie  or  BMre  rUUu.  In  classical  Latin  viHa  had  meant  **  country- 
hMae,**  **■  farm."  "villa "  (see  Villa);  but  the  word  was  pro- 
laUy  an  abbreviation  of  vt^a/tf,  diminutive  of  vtrNi,  and  In 
the  sense  of  mcMS  it  is  used  by  Apuleius  in  the  »nd  century. 
Later  it  even  displaced  chitas,  for  dty;  thus  Rutilius  Numa- 
in  his  Itinerarium  speaks  of  tUlae  iH$enUSt  cppida 
i;  whence  the  French  viUe  (see  Du  Cange,  Clossarium  lot, 
%jw.  Villa).  Ia  the  Prankish  empire  tilia  was  also  used  of  the 
loyal  and  imperial  pabces  or  seats  with  their  appurtenances. 
Ia  the  sense  of  a  small  collection  of  habitations  the  word  came 
rrto  general  use  in  England  in  the  French  form  "viUage." 
Trmu  «iB0.  too,  are  derived  viflcin  and  villenage  (^.t.)  (see  also 
VnracK  CouiinnnEs). 

VHLAm  the  Latin  word  (diminutive  of  vUus,  a  viUage)  for 
a  cDaBtry4Mnise.  This  term,  which  in  England  is  usually 
CTTCB  to  a  small  country-house  detached  or  semi-detached 
a  the  vicinity  of  a  large  lown,  is  befaig  gradually  superseded 
by  soch  cspresaions  as  "country"  or  "suburban  house,'' 
tm,"  Ac,  but  in  Italy  it  is  still  retained  as  in  Roman 
means  a  summer  residence,  sometimes  being  of  great 
References  to  the  villa  are  constantly  made  by  Roman 
Cicero  is  said  to  have  possessed  no  less  than  seven 
vSu,  tbr  oldest  of  which  was  near  Arpinum,  which  he  inherited. 
Pfeny  the  younger  had  three  or  four,  of  which  the  example 
max  Lamentiom   is  the  best  known  from  hu  descriptions. 


Dhen  h  too  wide  a  divergence  !n  the  .vaxioos  conjertual 
testorMioBt  to  make  them  of  much  vahie,  but  the  remain 
of  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  which  coveted  an  asca  ovet 
seven  miles  long  and  in  vdiich  reproductions  were  made  of  aU 
the  most  celebrated  binldings  he  had  seen  during  his  travels, 
those  in  Greece  secaiing  to  have  had  the  most  attractaon  I* 
hfaa,  tad  the  vOtos  of  the- idth  century  on- similar  sites,  soch 
as  the  ViUa  d'Este  near  TEvoii,  enable  one  to  form  seme  idea 
of  the  exceptional  beauty  of  the  positions  selected  and  of  the 
splendour  of  the  structures  whkh  enriched  them.  According 
to  Pliny,  there  were  two  kinds  of  villas,  the  HUa  urbana,  which 
was  a  country  seat,  and  the  villa  rustsea,  the  farm-house» 
occupied  by  the  servants  who  had  charge  gencndly  of  the 
estate.  The  Villa  Boecoreate  near  Pompeii,  which  was  excavated 
In  1895-^,  was  an  example  of  the  villa  msOa,  in  which  the 
principal  room  was  the  kitchen,  with  the  bakery  and  stables 
besrond  and  room  for  the  wine  presses,  oil  presses,  hand  nil^ 
ftc.  The  vilks  near  Rone  were  all  btult  on  hilly  sites,  so  that 
the  laying  out  of  the  ground  in  terraces  formed  a  very  important 
element  in  their  design,  and  this  forms  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  Italian  villas  of  the  i6th  century,  among  which  the  following 
are  the  best  known:  the  ViUa  Madama,  the  design  ol  which, 
attributed  to  Raphael,  was  carried  out  by  Giuho  Romano  ia 
I5K>;  the  >^lla  Medici  (1540);  the  ViUa  Albanl,  near  the 
Poru  Salaria;  the  Borghese;  the  Doria  Pamphili  (1690); 
the  Villa  di  Papa  (^ulio  (1550),  designed  by  Vignola;  the 
Aldobrandini  (1599);  the  Fak«ileri  and  the  Montdragon 
Villas  at  Frascati,  and  the  ViHa  d'Este  near  Tivoli,  hi  which 
the  tenmces  and  staireases  are  of  great  importance.  In  the 
proximity  of  other  towns  in  Italy  there  are  ntmwrous  viUas, 
of  which  the  <£RampIe  best  known  is  that  of  the  Villa  Rotunda 
or  Capra  near  Vicenaa,  which  was  copied  by  Lord  Burlington 
in  his  house  at  Chiswick. 

The  Italian  villas  of  the  i6th  and  J7th  eentuiy,  like  those  of 
Roman  times,  included  not  only  the  country  reskience,  but  the 
whole  of  the  other  buildings  on  the  estate,  such  as  bridges, 
casinos,  pavilions,  small  temples,  rectangular  or  circular,  which 
were  utifized  as  summer-houses,  and  these  seem  to  have  had 
a  certain  influence  in  England,  which  may  account  for  the 
numerous  examples  in  the  large  parks  in  England  of  similar 
erections,  as  also  the  laying  out  of  terraces,  grottos  and  formal 
gardens.  In  France  the  same  influence  was  felt,  and  at 
FontaineUeau,  Versailles,  Meudon  and  other  royal  palaces,  the 
celebrated  Le  N6ttt  transformed  the  parks  surrounding  them 
and  introduced  the  cascades,  which  in  Ita^  are  so  important 
a  feature,  as  at  St  Cloud  near  Paris.  (R.  F.  S.) 

VILLACH,  a  town  in  Carinthia,  Austria,  94  m.  W.of  Klageo* 
ftiri  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  9690.  It  is  situated  on  the  Drave, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Gail,  in  a  broad  fertile  basin  at  the 
foot  of  the  Dobratsch  or  Villacber  Alp  (7107  ft.).  Ihe  parish 
church  is  an  interesting  Gothic  edi6ce  of  the'  1 5th  century.  The 
principal  industry  of  Villadi  consists  in  the  fabrication  of  various 
lead  wares,  and  is  mostly  dependent  on  the  lead  mines  of 
Bleiberg,  tritich  is  situated  about  9  m.  to  the  west.  This  village 
(pop.  3435)  is  one  of  the  richest  lead-mining  centres  in  Europe. 
The  ores  found  here  comprise  silver-free  galena,  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  calamine.  The  mines  were  already  worked  during  the 
middle  ages.  Warmbad  Villach,  a  watering-place  with  hot 
sulphur  baths,  and  Mittewald,  a  favourite  summer  resort,  whence 
the  ascent  of  the  Dobmtsch  can  he  made,  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Villach.  Some  of  the  prettiest  Carinthian  lakes  are 
to  be  found  near  Villach,  as  the  Oariacber-see,  on  whose  southern 
shore  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  Landskron,  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  x6th  century,  the  WOrther-see  and  the  small  but 
lovely  Faaker-see. 

Villach  IS  an  old  town,  which  was  given  by  Heinrich  11.  to 
the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  in  1007.  During  the  middle  ages  it 
was  an  important  centre  of  commeroe  between  Germany  and 
Italy.  With  the  advent  of  new  trade  routes  at  the  be^nning 
of  modem  times  the  town  lost  its  importance,  and  in  1745 
the  citizens  nearly  dcdded  to  emigrate  en  masse.  Its  trade 
revived  during  the  French  occupation  of  i8o9*r3,  and  it 
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continued  to  improve  during  the  xgth  century.  The  Turks  were 
defeated  here  in  149a  by  Maximilian  L,  and  an  enfagement 
between  the  Auatrians  and  the  French  took  place  hcxe  on  the 
aitt  o!  August  18 1  J. 

VILLA  DEL  PILAR,  a  dty  of  Paraguay,  104  m.  &  by  £.  of 
Asuncion,  on  the  kft  bank  of  the  navigable  river  Paraguay, 
which  receives  the  Bermejo  from  the  right  immediately  onwsite. 
Pop.  (1910)  about  ibkooa  Villa  dd  Pilar  is  a  thriving  modem 
dty,  containing  barraJcks,  law  courts,  a  national  college,  several 
achoob  and  a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  Bank.  It  has  a  fine 
harbour,  and  is  one  of  the  prindpal  centres  in  the  republic  for 
the  exportation  of  oranges. 

VILUPRANCA  DI  VBBONA,  a  town  of  Venetia,  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Verona,  xi  m.  S.S.W.  of  Verona,  on  the  railway 
to  Mantua,  174  ft.  above  sea-levcL  Pop.  (1901)  5037  (town); 
9635  (commune).  It  has  considerable  silk  industries.  Here 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  between  Napoleon  III.  and 
the  Austrians  in  1859  after  the  battle  of  SoUerino.  Five  miles 
to  the  N.  is  Custossa,  where  the  Italians  were  defeated  by  the 
Austrians  in  1848  and  x866.  ViUafranca  is  a' common  place 
name  in  Italy. 

VILUQB  COMMDNITIB.  The  study  of  village  communities 
has  become  one  of  the  fundamental  methods  of  discussing  the 
andent  history  of  institutions.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question 
here  to  range  over  the  whole  fidd  of  human  lodety  in  search  for 
communal  arrangements  of  rural  life.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
cmifine  the  present  inquiry  to  the  varieties  presented  by  nations 
of  Aryan  race,  not  because  greater  importance  is  to  be  attached 
10  these  nations  than  to  other  branch^  of  humankind,  although 
this  view  might  abo  be  reasonably  ui^ged,  but  prindpally  because 
the  Aryan  race  in  its  history  has 'gone  through  all  sorts  of 
experiences,  and  the  dau  gathered  from  iU  historical  life  can 
be  tolerably  well  ascertained.  Should  the  road  be  sufficiently 
cleared  in  this  particular  direction,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
connect  the  results  with  similar  researches  in  other  racial 
surroundings. 

The  best  way  seems  to  be  to  select  some  typical  examples, 
chiefly  from  the  domain  of  Cdtic,  Slavonic  and  Germanic 
social  history,  and  to  try  to  interpret  them  in  regard  to  the 
general  coaditiona  in  which  communal  institutions  originate, 
grow  and  decay.  As  the  prindpal  problem  «-ill  consist  in 
ascertaining  how  far  land  was  held  in  common  instead  of  being 
held»  as  is  usual  at  present,  by  individuals,  it  is  advisable  to 
look  out  tor  instances  in  which  thb  demoit  of  holding  in  common 
is  \^ery  dearly  expressed.  We  ought  to  get,  as  it  were,  acdima- 
tiatd  to  the  mental  atmosphcfe  of  such  social  anangemenU  in 
order  to  covnteract  a  very  natural  but  most  pcmidous  bent 
prompting  one  to  apply  to  the  conditions  of  the  past  the  key 
of  our  BBodem  views  and  habitual  ootioas.  A  certain  acquaint- 
ance with  the  structure  of  Cdiic  society,  more  especially  the 
society  of  ancient  Wales,  b  hkdy  to  make  it  ckor  from  the  out- 
set to  what  extent  the  husbandry  and  law  of  an  Aryan-  race 
may  depend  on  institutions  in  which  the  individual  factor  b 
greatly  reduced,  while  the  union  &rs4  of  kinsmen  and  then  of 
atiKhboius  plays  a  most  decisive  part. 

F.  Seebohm  has  called  our  attention  to  the  interesting  surveys 
of  Webh  tracts  of  country  made  in  the  14th  century,  soon  after 
these  rcgioKS  passed  into  the  hands  of  English  lords.  The  Irag- 
ments  ef  these  sor^Tys  published  by  him  and  hb  commentary 
on  them  are  very  illuminating,  but  further  study  of  the  docu- 
Menu  theaud^vs  dbdoses  many  important  detaiband  helps 
10  cotiect  aoaw  theories  propounded  on  the  subject.  Let  us 
take  up  a  conoetc  and  simple  case.  r.f.  the  description  of 
Astret  canon,  n  tiev  or  township  {nU^tuS  of  the  honour  of 
Denb^  SM^jed  in  ij34>  la  the  time  of  the  native  Wcbh 
it  WIS  occupied  entirely  by  a  kindred  {prfrmiu)  of  free 
ideactmded  from  a  certain  Canon,  the  aoo  of  Lawaorgh. 
vns  sabdivIM  into  four  gavdb  or  bodies  of  joint- 
Oa  the  half-ffivefi  of  Moaok  ap  Canon. «^.  there  are 
w>  leas  thttn  sixteen  coparceocts,  of  whom  eight  possess  houses^ 
The  pncafiazity  of  thb  system  of  land  tcaore  ooast$ts  in  the  ' 
inct  t^  ni  tht  tcnanu'of  these  gavdb  derive  theirpoatiatJ 


on  the  land  from  the  occupation  of  the  township  by  thdr 
kindred,  and  have  to  trace  thdr  rights  to  shares  in  the  original 
unit.  Although  the  village  of  Astret  Canon  was  occupied  under 
the  Survey  by  something  like  fifty-four  male  tenants,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  settled  in  houses  of  their  own,  it  continued 
to  form  a  unit  as  weU  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  tungpound, 
that  b,  of  the  direct  land  tax  and  other  services  and  pay- 
ments, but  also  in  respect  of  the  poasesdon  and  usa^e  of  the  soil. 
On  the  other  hand,  movable  property  b  owned  in  severdty. 
Services  have  to  be  apportioned  among  the  memben  of  the 
kindreds  according  to  the  number  of  heads  of  cattle  owned  by 
them.  From  the  description  of  another  township— Pirey<m~ 
we  may  gather  another  important  feature  of  thb  tribd  tenure. 
The  population  of  thb  village  also  dustered  in  gavdb,  and  we 
hear  that  these  gavdb  ought  to  be  considered  as  equal  shares 
in  respect  of  the  arable,  the  wood  and  the  waste  of  the  town* 
ship.  If  the  shares  were  reduced  into  acres  there  would  have 
fallen  to  each  of  the  eight  gavdb  of  Pireyon  ninety-one  acres, 
one  rood  and  a  half  and  six  perches  of  arable  and  woodland, 
and  fifty-three  and  one-third  of  an  acre  and  half  a  rood  of  waste 
land.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  land  was  not  divided  in  such 
a  way,  and  the  rights  of  the  tenants  of  the  gavdl  were  realized 
not  throu^  the  appropriation  of  definite  acres,  but  as  propor- 
tionate opportunities  in  regard  to  tillage  and  as  to  usages  in 
pasture,  wood  and  waste.  Pastoral  habits  must  have  greatly 
contributed  to  give  the  lystem  of  landhoMing  its  peculiar 
character.  It  was  not  necessary,  it  would  have  been  even 
harmful,  to  subdivide  sharply  the  area  on  which  the  herds  of 
cows  aiid  the  flocks  of  sheq>  and  goats  were  graxing.  Still 
Welsh  rurd  life  in  the  14th  ttntury  had  already  n  definite 
thou^  subordinate  agriculturd  aspect,  and  U  b  important  to 
iK>tice  that  individud  appropriation  had  as  y^  made  very 
slight  progress  in  it. 

We  do  not  notice  uxy  lystematic  equalixatioa  betweea 
members  of  the  tribd  communities  of  the  tcevs.  In  faa, 
both  differences  in  the  ownership  of  cattle  and  differences  of 
tribd  standing,  established  by  complex  reckonings  of  pedigree 
and  of  sodd  rank,  led  to  mark«i  inequalities.  But  there 
was  abo  the  notion  of  birthright,  and  we  fiiwi  in  the  laws  that 
every  free  tribesman  considered  himself  entitled  to  claim  from 
hb  kindred  gradng  fadhties  and  five  erws  for  tillage.  Such 
a  daim  could  be  made  unconditionally  only  at  n  time  when 
there  was  a  superabundance  of  land  to  dispose  of.  In  the 
X4th  century,  to  which  our  typicd  descriptions  refer,  this  state 
of  things  had  ceased  to  be  universaL  Although  great  tracts  of 
Welsh  land  were  undoubtedly  still  in  a  state  of  wilderness,  the 
aofl  in  more  conveniently  situated  regions  was  beginning  to  be 
scarce,  and  considerable  pressure  of  population  was  already 
felt,  with  a  consequent  transition  from  pastord  pursuits  to 
agriculture.  The  tract  appropriated  to  the  township  of  Asiret 
Canon,  for  instance,  contained  only  574  acres  of  land  of  all 
kinds.  In  thb  case  there  was  hardfy  room  for  tJbe  customary 
five  erws  per  head  of  grovn-up  mdes  besides  commons.  And 
yet  dthough  the  population  Ii\-cd  on  a  small  pittance,  the  system 
of  tribd  tenure  was  not  abandoned. 

Although  there  are  no  rearrangements  or  rcdi\-ision  within 
the  tribe  »s  a  whole,  inside  t\xry  ga^-eU,  representing  more 
narrow  circles  of  kinsmen,  usually  the  descendants  of  one  great- 
grandfather, i.t.  second  cousins,  the  shares  arc  shifted  and 
readjusted  according  to  one  of  two  systems.  In  one  ca^, 
that  of  the  tre\Tyvriv  or  joint-account  ^-iIbge,  e\-'ay  man 
recdves  **  as  much  as  another  yet  not  of  equd  \-alue  '*— «hich 
■aeans,  of  course,  that  the  members  of  such  comroumtics  were 
provided  with  equd  aUotments,  but  left  to  make  the  best  of 
them,  each  according  to  chance  and  abni:>'.  This  practice  of 
reallotment  was,  however,  restricted  in  the  X4th  centur>'  to 
taeog  trevs«  to  villages  occupied  by  half -free  settlers.  The 
free  tribesmen,  the  fri-^iirii  of  Wales,  held  by  J^JJenhvJ, 
and  rvaliotted  shares  within  the  trev  on  the  coning  of  each 
nev  generatioo  or,  coo\-ersdy.  on  the  p^ag  out,  the  d\in^  out, 
of  each  older  general iox  la  o;her  «vcds:  at  the  demise  of 
the  last  of  the  gjtandixihers  in  a  gn^ell,  all  The  fathers  took 
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iqiul  ndk  and  diimed  equl  skaio^  alMMWgh  fonncrly  Mbio 
d  the  pcftiam  had  been  distributed  eqnaUgr  only  between  the 
gran<Hethn»  or  their  ofispcing  (Hiffs).  The  right  to  chim 
f edmsiaa  Ibdd  good  only  within  the  cude  of  teoond  ooonns. 
Ilcabcn  of  the  Undicd  who  stood  Inrther  then  that  itom 
cich  other,  that  is,  thud  cousins,  were  not  entitled  to  zeaUot- 
■est  on  the  Btxcngth  of  id^iiniibd. 

Anntfarr  fact  which  is  bmoght  oat  with  oomplete  evidence 
by  the  Wdsk  Surreys  is  that  the  teanie  is  ascribed  to  oon- 
— "w*^**  of  kintmen  and  not  to  chiefs  or  hwidinfin  The  latter 
censinly  enated  and  had  cseitcd  a  powerful  Influence  on  the 
di^osai  of  oommon  land  as  wdl  as  on  govemmfint  and  justice. 
Bat  in  the  view  of  X4th-<entniy  snrveys  each  township  ia 
owned  nof  by  thia  or  the  other  elder,  but  by  numerous  bodies 
of  oopmceaeis.  The  gavell  of  Owen  Go^,  for  instance, 
'-*-*«^^*^'^  twenty-«z  oopansencia.  In  thia  way  there  is  a 
deer  attxibotion  of  rights  of  communal  ownership,  if  we  like 
to  use  the  tcnn,  and  not  merely  of  righta  of  msintfuanfr  Nor 
ii  there  ai^'  warrant  lor  a  ooastniotion  of  these  azxangemenka 


ooopaxe  this  description  of  Cdtk  trflwl  tenure 
with  Slnwonic  fmtftfntiona.  The  most  striidng  modem  «x- 
sraplca  of  tribal  communities  settled  on  a  territorial  basis  sie 
by  the  histoiy  of  the  Southera  Slavs  in  the  Balkan 
and  in  Austria,  of  Slovenes,  Croats,  Serbs  and  Bui- 
bat  it  19  eaay  to  trace  customs  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
of  Westem  Slavs  conquered  by  Germans,  of  the 
Bales  and  of  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  Russians.  A  good 
one  to  tbe  subject  is  provided  by  a  Serb  proverb  which  says 
hy  himadf  is  btmnd  lo  be  a  martyr.  One  mi^t 
that  these  popular  customs  illustiate  tbe  AriiOo- 
of  the  single  man  seddng  the  "  aiitaxkeia," 
and  adf-sufficient  rritfrace  in  the  sodety  of  his 
and  arriving  at  the  stage  of  thetribal  village,  the 
wlncli  is  also  a  nStfah  *a  desodbed  in  the  famous  intio- 
chapter  of  the  Greek  phiioflopher's  FoUties.  Tbe 
of  tliB  mountainous  icgians  of  the  Balkans  and  of  the 
Alps  in  tbeir  stubborn  struggle  with  nature  and  with  human 
dustcred  and  still  duster  to  some  extent  {€4,  in 
>)  in  dosely  united  end  widdy  spreading  brother* 
»)  and  txibea  (pUmeiia}.  Some  of  these  brother- 
their  names  from  a  teal  or  supposed  common, 
and  are  compoaed  of  relatives  as  well  as  of  afliliatfid 
They  number  sometimes  hundreds  of  members,^  of 
the  fii^ting  msks  are  chancteristically  called.  Such 
Vukotifi,  Kovaoevifi,  as  one  adght  say  in  Old  English 
Vofaotinga  or  &iyvadievings»  of  Montenegro.  Tbe  dwell- 
fidda,  and  psstursfea  of  these  brotherhoods  or  kindreds 
acattcnd  over  the  ooontiy,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
in  compact  divisiras  on  the  map.  But  there  waa 
union  in  war,  revengCf  fonetal  rites,  marriage  ar- 
provision  far  the  poor  and  for  those  irbo  stand 
of  special  hdp,  as,  for  instance,  in  case  of  fires,  inunda* 
and  the  like^  And  correqxmding  to  this  union  there 
a  Strang  f  eding  of  unity  in  regard  to  property,  eq>edaUy 
intjyeity  in  land.  Although  ownership  waa  divided  among 
families,  a  kind  of  superior  or  eminent  domain 


the  whole  of  the  bratsifo,  and  was  expressed  in 
the  rartr'T**^'**  in  common  in  pasture  and  wood,  in  the  right 
ic  oootrol  alienations  of  land  and  to  emdse  pre-emption.  If 
o£  Use  aaembersdf  the  brotherhood  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his 
he  had  to  apply  first  to  his  neat  of  kin  within  the  family 


aii  then  to  the  further  kinsmen  of  the  AroMw. 
As  the   Wdsh  kindred  i^ogtmes)  were  subdivkled  Into 
noed  of  estended  hnSiy  conmunities,  even  so  the 
Jieatcnegria,  Servian,  ^vene  tribea  fell  mto  house 
Kmtott  Za^^fOt,  which  were  built  up  en  the 
of  keeping  blood-rdatives  and  thdr  property  to- 
long  aa  posaible.    They  consisted  generally  of  some 
i:  to  JO  crown-up  persons,  some  6  or  7  first  and  second  cousina 
wives  ud  chfldren,  living  in  a  hamlet  around  the 
*  They  fangs  from  80  or  90  to  700, 


oentnl  house  of  the  derndfis,  the  hone  leader.  In  some  ia» 
staacea  the  number  of  ooparoeaen  increased  to  so  or  even  to 
7a  The  membem  of  the  nnitcd  house  commnnity,  whkfa  in 
fact  is  a  small  viUage  or  hamlet,  joined  in  meals  and  work. 
Their  righta  in  the  undivided  household  of  the  hamict  were 
apportioned  according  to  the  pedigree,  f.e.  this  ^iportioa- 
ment  took  account  first  of  the  stirpes  or  extant  deaoendante  of 
fon^MT  adons  of  Uie  family,  ro  tlut,  say,  the  offspring  of  each 
of  ti|D  grsndfathers  who  had  been  brothers  were  considered 
as  equal  sharers  although  the  ehrps,  the  stock,  of  one  waa 
iipssamUd  only  by  one  person,  while  the  shrps  of  the  other 
had  grown  to  consist  of  two  undes  and  of  three  nephewa  aU 
alive;  There  was  no  resettlement  of  shares,  as  in  the  esse  of 
Wales,  but  the  fife  of  the  house  coramuni^  vddfe  it  oisted 
unbroken  led  to  wodt  in  common,  the  oontributiens  to  whidi 
are  regulated  by  common  consent  and  supervised  by  the  leader. 
Onnrnda,  houses,  implements  of  agriculture  (ploughs,  oxen, 
carta)  and  of  viniciilture— casks,  caddross  fbr  the  making 
of  brandy,  ftc,  are  oonaidered  to  be  common  capital  and  ought 
not  to  be  aoid  unleas  by  common  consent.  DfWsions  wen  not 
prohibitedi  Naturally  a  family  had  to  divjde  sooner  or  ]ater« 
and  the  shares  have  to  be  made  real,  to  be  converted  huto  fidda 
and  vineyards^  But  thiawasaneventwUchmai]E8,a8it'were^ 
the  dose  of  the  regular  existence  of  one  imioD  and  the  birth  of 
similaK  uniona  derived  from  it.  As  a  role,  the  Jkete  kept  together 
aa  kmg  aa  it  rould,  because  oO'«pccation  waa  needed  and  isola- 
tion dangerous  for  economic  oonridesationa  as  wdh  as  for  the 
sake  of  defence. 

Attention,  however,  should  be  called  more  particulariy  to 
the  parslld  phenomena  in  the  social  histoiy  of  the  Rnssisns, 
where  the  conditions  seem  to  stand  out  in  specially  sttong 
contrast  with  thore  prevailing  among  the  mountain  Skvs  of 
the  Balkana  and  of  the  Al^  In  the  enonnoua  extent  of 
Russia  we  have  to  reckon  with  widdy  different  geographical 
and  rsdal  areaa,  among  other,  with  the  Steppe  settl^enta  of 
the  so-called  Little  Russians  m  the  Ukrsuia  and  the  forest 
settfements  of  the  Great  Russians  in  the  north.  In  spite  of 
great  divetgendea  the  economic  history  of  all  these  brandws  of 
Slavonic  stock  gravitatea  towards  one  main  type,  via.  towards 
rursl  unions  of  hhamen,  on  the  basis  of  enlaced  households. 
In  the  south  the  typicsl  village  settlement  is  the  d^orOer,  tbe 
big  court  Qt  hamlet  consisting  of  seme  four  to  eight  related 
families  holding  together;  in  the  north  it  is  the  petiHe,  the  big 
oven,  a  hamlet  of  aomewhat  smaller  sixe  in  which  thxeeto five 
families  are  dosdy  united  for  purposes  of  oninmon  husbandry. 

It  is  huterestiog  to  notice  that  even  the  breakup  of  the  joint 
household  doea  not  lead  to  an  entire  severance  of  the  ties 
between  ita  members.  They  mostly  continue  in  another  form, 
vis.  in  the  shape  of  an  open-field  system  with  intexmixture 
of  strips^  compulsory  rotation  of  crops,  oommons  of  paature, 
of  wood,  sometimes  shifting  aUotmenta  as  regards  meadows. 
There  i^,  cf;  an  act  of  division  between  six  brothers  fimn  the 
north  of  Russia  of  the  year  1640.  They  agree  te  divide  bread 
and  salt,  house  snd  liberties,  money,  doth  and  stores  of  aU 
kinds  and  to  settle  apart.  As  to  arable,  Shumila  is  to  take 
the  upper  strip  in  the  field  by  the  settlement,  and  next  to  him 
T^jak,  then  Maxim,  then  Zaviala,  then  Shestoy,  then  Luke. 
In  the  big  harvest  furlong  likewise,  and  in  the  small  likewise, 
and  by  the  meadow  likewise  and  so  on  through  aU  the  furlongs. 
So  that  in  this  case  and  in  innumerable  other  cases  of  the  same 
kind  the  open-fidd  system  with  ita  inconvenient  Intermixture 
of  plots  and  limited  power  of  every  husbandman  to  manage 
his  land  appcan  as  a  direct  continuation  of  the  joint  tribal 
hmttdioMs. 

Another  fsct  to  be  noticed  is  the  tendency  to  form  artificial 
associations  on  the  pattern  of  the  prevailing  nniona  of  kinsmen. 
People  who  have  no  bkKxi-relations  to  appeal  to  for  clearing 
the  waste,  for  providing  the  necessary  capital  in  the  way  of 
cattle  and  plough  implements,  for  raising  and  fitting  out 
buildinfi,  Johi  in  order  to  carry  on  these  economic  under^ 
takings,  and  also  to  hdp  each  other  against  enemies  and 
aggressors.     The  members  of  these  voluntary  asiodatioas» 
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iriiidk  at  QDM  ciB  to  odiid  Genuui,  None  and  EDfl^  gndi,  are 
caUed'*aabii.''**sk]adBiki,''aiidtbegadsUienMh«.  **ip6Uie,'* 
b  aouth  Rosna.  fii  a  dbtxkt  oi  the  Ukiama  called  the 
"Ratea^  Shanstvo*'  there  wen  no  lever  than  ayS  soch 
(Uda  intercham^  nith  itatnial  kmdieds.  The  oigaiiizatMm 
of  all  these  muona  ooq14  in  no  tray  be  called  patnaichal 
Even  in  caaea  when  then  is  a  ddinite  dder  or  hrarlman  (M- 
skay),  he  vaa  ob^  the  first  among  equals  and  eierciied  oaij  a 
limited  anthority  over  hb  fdlom.  all  the  important  deoBona 
had  to  be  taken  by  the  ooondl  oi  the  ooammiity. 

In  Great  Russia,  in  the  districta  gathered  under  the  away 
oi  the  Moeoow  tsars,  the  basis  of  the  household  commnnity  and 
of  the  mxal  settkmenta  whicfa  qsrsng  from  it  vaa  modified 
hi  another  Erection.  The  entire  agncakinal  pa|wilation  vaa 
subjected  to  stxict  sopervisfam  and  coercive  meaamca  lor 
purposes  of  military  orgsiritatinn  and  taTatinn.  Society  waa 
drilled  into  unUomiity  and  aer\ioe  on  the  principle  thatcvery 
man  has  to  serve  the  tsar,  tiie  upper  daaa  in  war  and  dvU 
administration,  the  lower  daaa  by  agricultaral  labour.  A 
oonseqnence  ol  the  heavy  burden  laid  on  the  land  and  of  the 
growth  of  a  landed  aristocracy  somewhat  resembling  the  gentry 
and  the  uobUsst  of  the  West  was  a  change  in  the  management 
of  land  aUotmenta.  They  became  as  much  a  badge  of  service 
and  a  basb  for  fiscal  requirements  as  a  means  of  livdlhood. 
The  resuk  was  the  practice  of  reaUotmenta  acoocding  to  the 
strength  and  the  needs  of  different  fismiKffs.  The  shifting  of 
arable  (ptnitJ)  was  not  in  this  case  a  reapportionment  of 
rights,  hat  a  oonsequence  of  the  correspondence  between  rlg^ita 
aiMi  ohBgation*.  But  ahhough  this  admeasurement  of  didms 
appears  as  a  comparatively  recent  growth  of  the  system,  tiie 
fundamental  aobdarity  between  kinmfn  or  neighboady  asso- 
ciates giouped  into  viUagca  waa  in  no  way  an  invention  of 
the  tsars  or  of  their  officials:  it  was  roc^  in  traditional 
cnrtoms  and  naturally  suggested  by  the  practices  of  joint 
households.  When  these  households  become  uowded  in  oer* 
tain  areas,  open-fidd  ^fstems  arise;  vdien  they  are  burdened 
with  public  and  private  service  their  dose  oo-operation  pro- 
duoes  occawonal  or  periodifal  redivisiaiis  of  the  aaQ  between 
tie  shavdMlders. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  village  oommunities  In  Tratonic  countiica, 
iadodiag  England.  A  convenient  starting-pQint  Is  afforded 
by  the  sDdal  and  economic  conditinna  of  the  aonthem  part  of 
Jnthad. 

Now  the  SaaoB  or  Ditmanchen  portkn  of  this  icgSon  gives 
us  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  of  an  extended 
and  highly  ^jrstematiaed  tribal  organiatioo  on  Gennanic  soiL 
The  Independcnoe  of  thb  northern  peasant  republic,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  Swisa  cantons,  lasted  until  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  We  find  the  Ditmarsdien  oigamawi  in  the  isth, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  leth  century,  in  a  number  of  large 
kindreds,  partly  composed  of  relatives  by  blood  and  partly  of 
"*  coaahKi  '*  wlw  had  joined  them.  The  membership  of  these 
k^'ixlreds  is  baaed  on  agnatic  ties— that  is,  on  rebtiomhip 
throw^  maks-^or  on  affiliarinn  aa  a  substitute  for  sodi  agnatic 
kinships  The  ikmilies  or  hnmrhoM^  are  gionped  into  brother- 
hoods, and  these  agun  faito  dans  or  **  Sddachten  "  (Gcsdifcdbcr), 
corresponding  to  Roman  gmto.  Some  of  them  oooU  pnt 
as  Bsany  as  500  warriors  in  the  fidd.  They  took  their  names 
from  ancestors  and  dueftains:  tiie  WoDeismaimen,  Henne- 
mannen,  Jerremannen,  ftc— that  is,  the  men  of  WoO,  the  men 
of  Hesoie^  the  mm  of  Jeoe.  In  wpiit  of  these  personal 
the  iwia "»">"»<  ^  ^^  dans  waa  by  nomeansa 
one:  it  was  baaed  on  the  participation  of  the  fttD-^own  fi^- 
iz;g  men  in  the  government  of  each  dan  and  on  a  ooondl  of 
co-epled  ckkts  at  the  head  of  the  entire  fedentlon.  We  need 
net  repeat  here  what  has  already  been  stated  abont  the  mntaal 
TOfUnr^  which  snch  dans  afforded  to 
sad  in  peace,  hi  jwSdal  nd  in  eooaoBBJ 

Let  m  Mticn  the  mfloence  of  this  tribal 

The  tegular 
baaed  on  a  three  fidJ  and 


pattern.   And  it  is  hderesting 


•c 


indivisible 
for 


puisoty  rotation  on  the 
to    notice    that  in 

hnMmgf  uuMSHWHtrting  to  the  organic 
efficient  agriculture  arose  of  thenndvcs.  In  spite  of  the  equal 
nght  of  aH  ooheiis  10  an  estate,  tUa  estate  does  not  get  divided 
according  to  theu  numbers,  but  ctther  tenmina  undivided  or 
else  falls  into  such  fractions,  halves  or  fourths,  winch  will  enabte 
the  farmiag  to  be  earned  on  8UooesBfu%.  without  misdnevous 
interruption  and  disruption  Gradually  tiie  people  settled 
down  into  the  custom  of  united  unrrrtsinn  for  agrarian  umta. 
The  Hufe  or  Hof ,  the  virgate,  aa  might  have  been  said  in 
Fngiawi,  goea  mostly  to  the  cildcst  aon,  but  also  sometimes 
to  the  youngest,  while  the  brochen  bf  the  heir  ether  remain 
m  the  same  household  with  him,  generally  unnuuiied,  or  leave 
the  houre  after  having  aettled  with  the  heir,  who  takea  charge 
of  the  holding;  as  to  an  indconiity  far  thdr  rchnqniahed  daima. 
This  indemnity  is  not  equivalent  to  the  market  price,  but  is 
fived,  in  can  of  dispute  or  doubt,  by  an  award  of  impartial 
and  open  neighbours,  who  have  to  coBmder  not  only  the 
claims  of  interest  persons  but  abo  the  ecreioimV  quality  and 
strength  of  the  hoMing.  la  other  words*  the  heir  haa  to  pay 
so  much  aa  the  estate  can  conveniently  provide  without  being 
wrecked  by  the  outlay. 

Thb  evidence  b  of  dedsive  importance  In  regard  to  the 
formation  of  unified  holdin^i;  we  are  on  cntirdy  free  soil,  with 
no  vestige  whatever  of  maaioiial  orgsniTarion  or  of  coercion 
of  tenants  by  the  lord,  and  yet  the  Hufe,  the  normal  hohtingi 
comes  to  die  fore  as  a  result  of  die  ecMmmic  situation,  on  the 
strength  of  consideratwBW  drawn  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
farming.  This  **  Aneiben  "  system  b  widely  ^>readall  throogh 
Germany.  Thb  question  whether  the  eUat  or  the  youngest 
sncceeda  b  a  subordinate  one.  Anyhow,  manorial 
b  not  necessary  to  produce  the  limitation  of  the  righto  of 
sion  to  bnd  arid  the  creation  of  the  system  of  boh&igSk  ahhoogfa 
thb  has  been  often  asaerted,  and  one  of  the  argnmente  for  a 
servile  origh  of  village  communities  turns  on  a  nmnyid  incom** 
paribiKty  bttwetn  unified  wictOTifon  and  the  equal  righto  of 
free  oobeirSk 

We  need  not  speak  at  any  length  about  other  parts  of  Getmany, 
as  spare  doca  not  permit  of  a  desuiptkai  of  the  innmnemble 
combinations  of  communal  and  individual  dcmenta  in  Gemajt 
bw,  the  varions  shapes  of  manoeial  and  political  Inalitntions 
with  whidi  the  Bafhwiarf  of  blood  rrtaiJnmhlp,  ^Idand  nci^i- 
hourly  union  had  to  stmg^ 

But  we  must  point  out  aoaae  facts  from  the  range  of  Scandi- 
nsvian  mstonw.  In  the  mountainoos  districts  of  Norway 
notice  the  same  tendency  towards  the  unification  of 
as  in  the  plains  and  bilb  of  Schlcswig  and  Hohtrin, 
bonder  of  Gndbtandsdakn  and  T^lemarkcn,  the  free  peaaaatry 
tilling  the  soil  and  pasturing  herds  on  the  slopes  of  the  hUb 
since  the  days  of  Harold  Hirbgr  to  our  own  tiaBCS,  dt  in  CMof- 
foardr,  or  fre^old  estates,  from  which  supemumeniy  beina 
are  removed  on  receiving  some  ii**!— wpfity^  ajjiii  i^idi  are  pto-^ 
tcctcd  frem  alienation  into  strange  hands  by  the  pcivileee  o€ 
preemption  exertbed  by  relatives  of  the  seller.  Equally 
suggestive  are  some  facts  on  the  Danish  ride  of  the  Straits^ 
vis.  the  arrangements  of  the  hMs  which  correspond  to  the 
hides  and  virgatcs  of  Kni^nd  simI  to  the  Huf en  of  Germansr. 
Here  again  we  have  to  do  with  normal  holdings  independent 
of  the  number  <rf  cohdts,  but  dependent  on  the  requireincnta 
of  agriculture— on  the  plough  and  oanen,  on  certain  *^*«*«^TTit 
rdatiens  Utweesi  the  anble  of  an  estate  and  its  outlying  oon&« 
moos,  meadows  and  woods..  The  bol  docs  not  stand  by  itadf 
Hke  the  Norwegian  gaard,  but  b  fitted  into  a 
with  neighbouxingb6b  of  the  same  kind.  Practices  of  1 
of  open-field  intermixture,  of  compuboty  rotation  of  lot-<neadowa^ 
of  stinting  the  commous,  arise  of  themselves  in  the  viDacea  od 
Denmark  and  Svredcn.  Laws  compiled  in  Ae  xjth 
but  baaed  on  e^ren  more  andent  customs  ^vv  us 
esring  and  definite  infbnnatiQn  as  to  ScarKfiaavian  pgy^tirtt  off 


We  catdi  a  ^Saapai^  to  begto  «ith»  of  a  atethod  of  dividing 
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IcUs  which  wts  considered  tichak  even  in  those  early  times. 
The  Swedish  Uwt  use  the  expression  "  fonisiuf t/'  which 


aodent  mode  of  aUotroent^  and  another  term  cocre- 
ygnding  to  it  is  **  hamacskift,"  which  may  pocsihly  be  con- 
BBcted  with  throwing  the  hammer  in  order  to  mark  the  boundary 
of  land  occupied  by  a  nutn's  strength.  The  two  principal  features 
of  iomi  or  hamar  skif  t  are  the  hsegularity  of  this  reaoking 
shapes  oC  plots  and  the  tenporary  chancter  of  their  occupation. 
The  fint  obocrvation  may  be  substantiated  by  a  description 
like  that  of  iMsby  in  Jutland:  **  These  lands  are  to  that 
eitent  scattered  and  intermixed  by  the  joint  ownem  that  it 
aanot  be  said  lor  certain  what  (or  how  much)'  they  are." 
Swedish  documents,  on  the  other  hand,  Speak  exprasly  of 
of  shifting  arable  and  meadows  periodically/  some- 
year  by  year. 
Nov  the  uncertainty  of  these  practices  based  on  ooeupa- 
in  process  of  time  a  moat  inconvenient  feature 
flf  the  situation  and  evidently  led  to  constant  wran^ing  as 
t»  ri^ts  and  boundaries.  The  description  of  Laasby  which 
I  have  jnat  quoted  ends  with  the  significant  remark:  "  They 
Aookl  bo  compdlol  to  make  allotment  by  the  coed."  This 
of  aDoUnents  by  the  cord  is  the  process  of  rebning, 
,  the  surveyor's  cord,  and  the  juridical  procedure 
for  it  was  called."  solskift "— 4>ecauae  it  was  a  diviaioo 
the  conne  of  the  sun. 
The  two  fundamental  positions  from  which  this  fonn  of 
■'*'*«"—»  proceeds  are:  (i)  that  the  whole  area  of  the  village 
is  "^^■«*«"  land  (faeiUsford),  which  has  to  be  lotted  out  to  the 
ttsrhoWers;  (2)  that  the  partition  should  result  in  the 
of  equal  holdings  of  normal  sise  (bob).  In  some 
can  actually  recognize  the  effect  of  these  allotments 
by  •«»*•**«*  niskift  m  the  18th  century,  at  a  time  when  the 

acta  produced  a  second  general  revolution  in 

The  oldest  twelve  faihabitants,  dected  as  sworn  arbitrators 
for  Hln*'"*!?  the  allotment,  begin  their  work  by  throwing  to- 
gether into  one  mass  all  the  grounds  owned  by  the  members 
of  the  community,  including  dwellings  and  farm^uildings, 
with  the  exception  of  some  privikged  plots.  There  is  a  dose 
OQKEe^poodenoe  between  the  sites  of  houses  and  the  shares  in 
the  uekL  The  first  operation  of  the  surveyors  consists  in 
i*""*^*«g  out  a  village  green  for  the  night-rest  and  pasture  of 
the  cattle  emidoyed  in  the  tillage  (forti)t  and  to  assign  sites 
to  the  hooses  of  the  coparceners  with  orchards  appendant  to 
(tofts);  every  housdiolder  getting  exactly  as  much 
his  neighbour.  From  the  tofts  they  proceed  to  the  fields 
the  castomary  notion  that  the  toft  is  the  mother  of  the 
The  fidds  are  disposed  into  furlongs  and  shots,  as  they 
called  in  England,  and  divided  among  the  members  of 
the  village  with  the  strictest  possible  equality.  This  is  effected 
far  aaigiiing  to  every  householder  a  strip  in  every  one  of  the 
constituting  the  arable  of  the  village.  Meadows 
often  treated  as  lot-meadows  in  the  same  way  as  in  Eng- 
Aooarding  to  the  account  of  a  solrebning  executed  in 
25XJ  (Oestcr  Hoejsted),  every  oUing,  the  eighth  part  of  a  bol 
tcDBRe^oiuiing  to  the  English  oxgang  or  bovate),  got  a  toft 
cf  40  roods  ia  length  and  6  in  breadth.  One  of  the  coparceners 
iBULieid,  however,  8  roods  because  his  land  was  worse  than  that 
flf  has  nriflM»<««»t«  Of  the  arable  there  were  allotted  to  each 
roods'  breadth  for  the  plough  in  each  furlong  and 
cooaons  "  in  damp  and  in  dry  "-^n  meadow  and 
After  such  a  <* solskift"  the  peasants  held  their 
hi  undisturbed  owuenhip,  but  the  eminent  demesne 
a  the  vffloffe  was  reeognized  and  a  revision  of  the  allotment 
mimihh'  Many  such  revisions  did  actually  take  place, 
xa  tmdh  cases  all  rights  and  daims  were  apportioned  accord- 
to  the  stsnrtaid  of  the  original  shares.  Needless  to  say 
shares  were  subjected  to  all  the  usual  limitations  of 


After  having 


said  so  much  about  different  types  of  vilUge 
which  occur  in  Europe  it  will  be  easier  to  analyse 
of  Eaghdi  land  tenure  which  disclose  the  work- 


ing of  sJsMhar  "conoeptioas  add  anangemeots.  Features  which 
have  been  very  promineiit  in  the  case  of  the  Welsh,  Slavs, 
Germans  or  Scandinavians  recur  in  the  English  f**f»^iww  some* 
times  with  equal  force  and  at  otiier  times  in  a  mitigated  shl^ 

There  are  some  vestiges  of  the  purely  tribal  form  of  com- 
munity on  Eng^  soiL  Many  of  the  plaoe*xiaaies  cf  early 
Saxon  and  Anglican  scltkmenta  are  derived  from  personal 
names  with  the  suffix  wig,  as  designations  like  Oalcfaigton,  the 
town  of  the  Hoddngs. 

True,  it  is  just  possible  to  expbdn  some  of  these  place-names 
aa  pointing  to  settlemeata  belongiag  to  some  great  man  and 
therefore  taking  their  desigiMtion  from  him  with  the  adjunct 
of  an  ing  indicating  nossession.  But  the  group  of  words  in 
question  faUs  in  oaeUy  with  the  common  patronymics  of 
Saxon  snd  German  families  and  kindreda,  and  thtrefore  it  is 
most  probable,  as  Kemble  tupposed,  that  we  have  to  do  in 
moat  of  these  fnsrances  with  tribsl  and  tuaify  settlements, 
altbou^  the  mere  fact  of  belongSng  to  a  great  landowner  or 
a  monastery  may  hav^  been  at  the  root  of  some  cases. 

A  very  noticeable  consequence  of  tribal  haUts  in  regard 
to  landownership  is  presented  by  the  diffictilties  wluch  stood 
in  the  way  of  alienation  of  land  by  the  occupieis  of  ft.  The 
Old  En^ish  legal  ^stem  did  not  originally  admit  of  any  alicna-' 
tion  of  folklaad,  hmd  held  by  folkright,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
the  estates  owned  under  the  ordinary  customary  biw  iA  the 
people.  Such  land  could  not  be  bequeathed  out  of  the  kindred 
and  could  not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  the  kinsmen. 
Such  complete  disabilities  could  not  be  upheld  indefinitely, 
however,  in  a  growing  and  progressive  community,  and  we 
find  the  andent  folkright  assailed  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  Oiurch  insists  on  the  right  of  individual  possessors  to  give 
away  hmd  for  the  sake  of  th^  souls;  the  kings  grant  exemptioa 
from  folkright  and  constitute  privileged  estates  held  by  book 
and  following  in  the  main  the  rules  of  individualized  Roman 
law;  the  wish  of  private  persons  to  make  provision  for  daughters 
and  to  deal  with  land  as  with  other  commodities  produces  con- 
stant orflisions  with  the  customary  tribal  views.  Already, 
by  the  cimI  of  the  Saxon  period  .transfer  and  aUenation  of  land 
make  their  way  everywhere,  and  the  Norman  conquest  brings 
these  features  to  a  head  by  substituting  the  notion  of  tenure 
-"that  is,  of  an  estate  burdened  with  service  to  a  superior— for 
the  ancient  notion  of  tribal  folkland. 

But  aJthough  the  tribal  basis  of  comnranal  arrangenfents 
was  shaken  and  removed  in  England  in  comparatively  early 
times,  it  had  influenod  the  practices  of  rural  husbandry  and 
hmdholding,  and  in^he  modified  form  of  the  village  eom* 
munity  it  survived  right  through  the  feudal  period,  leaving 
characteristic  and  material  traces  of  its  existence  down  to  the 
present  day. 

To  begin  with,  the  open-fidd  system  with  intermixture  of 
strips  snd  common  rights  in  pasture  and  wood  has  been  the 
prevailing  system  in  England  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
Under  the  name  of  champion  farming  it  existed  everywhere  in 
the  country  unto  the  Indosure  Acts  of  the  1 8th  and  xpth  centuries 
put  an  end  to  it;  it  may  be  found  in  opemtion  even  now  in 
some  of  its  features  in  backward  districts.  It  would  have 
been  absurd  to  build  up  these  practices  of  compulsory  rotation 
of  crops,  of  a  temporary  relapse  of  plots  into  common  pasture 
between  harvest  and  ploughing  time,  of  the  interdependence 
of  thrifty  and  negligent  husbandmen  in  respect  of  weeds  and 
times  of  cultivation,  &c.,  from  the  point  of  view  of  individual 
appropriation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  natural  system 
for  the  apportionment  of  daims  to  the  Aareholders  of  an 
organic  and  perpetual  joint-stock  company. 

Practices  of  shifting  arable  are  seldom  repcfrted  in  English 
evidence.  There  are  some  traces  of  periodical  redivisions  of 
arable  land  hi  Northumberland:  under  the  name  of  rrnirig 
system  such  practices  seem  to  have  been  not  tmcommon  in  the 
outer  fields,  the  non-manured  portions  of  townships  in  Scotland, 
both  among  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  and  the 
Celtic  popuktion  of  the  highlands.  The  joining  of  small  tenants 
for  the  purpose  of  coaration,  for  the  formation  of  the  big, 
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heavy  pbugbs,  dnwn  by  eight  omm,  aIb^  pitodnoed  aomedna 
the  thif ting  in  the  posacaaion  of  itrips  between  the  copacoenert 
of  the  undertaking.  But,  aa  a  iiile»  the  aiaUe  waa  held  in 
•evcialty  by  the  different  members  of  the  towtaship. 

Cte  the  otlier  hud,  meadows  woe  constantly  owned  by  entire 
townships  and  distributed  between  the  tenements  entitled  to 
shares  from  year  to  year  either  by  lot  or  according  to  a  definite 
order.  These  practices  are  in  full  vigour  in  some  pbces  even 
at  the  present  day  Any  person  living  in  Qiford  may  witness 
the  distribution  by  lot  on  T^tmrnaa  day  (ist  of  August)  of  the 
Lammaa  meadows^  that  is,  the  meadowa  indosed  for  the  sake 
of  rwbing  hay-grass  in  the  village  of  Yamton,  some  three  milea 
to  the  nwth  of  Oxford. 

Let  us,  however,  return  for  a  moment  t0  the  arable.  Although 
held  in  sevenlty  by  different  owners  it  waa  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  int^erence  on  the  part  of  the  village  union  aa  repre- 
sented in  later  ages  by  the  manorial  court  framing  by-laws 
and  settling  the  course  of  cultivation.  It«vught  also  happen 
that  in  consequence  of  encroachments,  disputes  and  general 
uncertainty  as  to  possession  and  boundaries,  the  whole  distri- 
bution of  the  strips  of  arable  in  the  various  fields  had  to  be  gone 
over  and  regulated  anew.  In  an  interesting  case  reported  from 
a  Cartulaiy  of  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  all  the  possessions 
of  the  villagers  in  a  place  called  Segcnhoe  wbie  thrown  together 
la  the  13th  century  and  redivided  according  to  an  award  of 
experts  chosen  by  a  meeting  of  the  villagers  from  among  the 
oldest  and  wisest  inhabitants. 

Exactly  as  in  the  Danish  examples  quoted  before,  the  strips 
were  apportioned,  oiot  to  the  single  owners,  but  to  the  normal 
holding  the  hides,  and  the  actual  owners  had  to  take  them 
in  proportion  to  their  aeveral  rights  in  the  hides.  This  point 
is  very  important.  It  gives  the  English  village  community  its 
peculiar  stamp.  It  is  a  conununity  not  between  single  members 
or  casual  households,  but  between  determined  holdings  con- 
structed on  a  proportional  scale.  Although  there  was  no 
provision  for  the  admeasurement  and  equalization  of  the  claims 
of  Smith  and  of  Brown,  each  hide  or  ploughland  of  a  township 
took  aa  much  as  every  other  hide,  each  virgate  or  yardland  as 
cveiy  other  yardland,  each  bovate  or  oxgang  as  every  other 
oxgang.  Now  the  proportions  themselves,  although  varying 
in  re^>ect  of  the  number  of  acres  included  in  each  of  these 
units  in  different  places,  were  constant  |n  their  relation  to  each 
other.  The  yardland  was  almost  everywhere  one-fourth  of  the 
hide  or  ploughland,  and  corresponded  to  the  share  of  two 
oxen  in  an  eight-oxen  plough;  the  'Oxgang  was  reckoned  at 
one-half  bf  the  yardland,  and  corTe8ponde#  to  the  share  of  one 
ox  in  the  same  unit  of  work.  The  constant  repetition  of  these 
fractions  and  imits  proves  that  we  have  to  do  in  this  case  with 
phenomena  arising  not  from  artificial  devices  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case.  Nor  can  there  be  a. doubt  that  both  the 
unit  sad  the.fractions  were  produced  by  the  ^plication  to  land 
of  the  chief  factor  of  working  strength  in  agrarian  husbandry, 
the  power  of  the  ploughteam  for  tillage. 

The  natural  composition  of  the  holdings  has  its  counterpart, 
as  in  Schleswig-HoUtein  and  afi  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  in  the 
customs  of  united  succession.'  The  English  peasantry  worked 
out  customary  rules  of  primogeniture  or  of  so«called  Borough 
English  or  claim  of  the  youngest  to  the  land  held  by  his  father. 
The  German  examples  adduced  in  the  beginning  of  this  article 
teach  us  that  the  device  is  not  suggested  primarily  by  the  inte- 
rest of  the  landlord.  Unified  succession  takes  the  place  of  the 
equal  rights  of  sons,  because  it  is  the  better  method  for  preserving 
the  economic  efficiency  of  the  household  and  of  the  tenement 
corresponding  to  it.  There  are  exceptions,  the  most  notorious 
being  that  of  Kentish  gavelkind,  but  in  agricultural  districts  the 
holding  remains  undivided  as  long  as  possible,  and  if  it  gets 
dividedi  the  division  follows  the  lines  not  of  the  casual  number 
of  coheirs,  but  of  the  organic  elements  of  the  ploughlands. 
Fourths  and  eighths  arise  in  connexion  with  natural  fractions  of 
the  pknighteam  of  eight  oxen. 

(hie  more  feature  of  the  situation  remains  to  be  noticed, 
and  it  b  th«  one  which  i»  still  before  our  eyes  in  all  parts  of 


the  country,  that  is,  the  commons  which  have  survived  the 
wholesale  process  of  indosure.  They  were  an  bitegral  part 
of  the  andent  village  community  from  the  first,  not  only  because 
the  whole  ground  of  a  township  ootdd  not  be  taken  up  by  arable 
and  meadows,  at  a  time  when  population  was  scanty,  but 
because  there  existed  the  most  ^timate  connexion  between 
the  agricultural  and  pastocal  part  of  husbandry  in  the  time  of 
the  open-field  ^tem.  Pasture  was  not  treated  as  a  commodity 
by  itself  but  was  mosdy  considered  as  an  adjunct,  as  appendant 
to  the  arable,  and  so  was  the  use  of  woods  and  of  turf.  Thin 
fact  was  duly  emphasinrd,  e.g.  in  an  Elizabethan  case  reported 
by  Coke— Tyrringham's  case.  The  problem  of  admeasurement 
of  pasture  was  regulated  in  the  same  way  aa  that  of  the.  appor* 
tionmeht  of  arable  stzipa,  by  a  refereooe  to  the  proportional 
holdings,  the  hides,  yardlands  and  oxgangs  ol  tlw  town^p. 
and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  waa  how  many  heads  of 
cattle  and  how  many  sheep  each  hide  and  yardland  had  the 
right  to  send  to  the  common  pasturage  grounds. 

When  in  course  of  time  the  open-field  tyaUm  and  the  temiro 
of  arable  according  to  holdings  were  given  up,  the  ri^t  of  free- 
hdders  and  copyholders  of  the  old  manors  in  which  the  andent 
townships  were,  as  it  were,  encased,  still  held  good,  but  it  becams 
mudi  more  difficult  to  estimate  and  to  ^portion  such  ri^^ts. 

In  connexion  with  the  individualistic  policy  of  indoeosB 
the  old  writ  of  admeasurement  of  commons  waa  aholiflhed 
in  1837  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.)  The  ordinary  expedient  is  to  mak« 
out  how  much  commonable  cattle  could  be  Icept  by.  the  teno* 
ments  claiming  commons  through  the  winter.  It  is  very 
characteristic  and  important  that  in  the  leading  modem  caaa 
on  suffidency  of  oommons-rin  Robertsom  v.  Hartcpp-^t  wm» 
admitted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  sufficiency  has  to 
be  construed  as  a  right  of  turning  out  a  certain  number  of 
beasts  on  the  common,  quite  apart  from  the  number  which 
bad  been  actually  turned  out  at  any  given  time.  Now  a  vested 
right  has  to  be  construed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  time 
when  it  came  into  existence.  The  standaida  used  to  estimate 
such  rights  ought  not  to  be  drawn  from  modem  practice,  wliich 
might  hdp  to  diq)enae  altogether  with  oommona  of  pasture  by 
stable  feeding,  substitutes  for  grass^  &c.,  but  ought  to  corre^Mmd 
to  the  ordinary  usages  established  at  a  time  when  the  epen-fidd 
system  was  in  full  vigour.  The  legal  view  atands  thns  at 
present,  but  we  cannot  conceal  from  oursdves  that  after  all  the 
inroads  achieved,  by  individual  appropriation  it  is  by  no  means 
ttrtain  that  the  rderence  to  the  righu  and  rules  of  a  previous 
period  will  continue  to  be  recogniaed.  However  this  may  be, 
in  the  present  commons  we  have  certainly  a  system  wiiich 
draws  its  roots  from  customs,  as  to  the  origin  of  which  Ic^ 
memory  does  not  run. 

We  may,  in  condusion,  summarise  very  Imeffy  the  princtpe] 
resulta  of  our  inquiry  as  to  the  history  of  European  village 
communities.  It  seems  that  they  may  be  stated  under  the 
following  heads:  (i)  Primitive  stages  of  civilixarion  disdoae 
in  human  society  a*strong  tendency  towards  mutnd  support 
in  economic  matters  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  ddence.  (a)  The 
most  natural  form  assumed  by  such  unions  for  defence  and 
co-operation  is  that  of  kinship.  (3)  In  epochs  of  paatoral 
husbandry  and  of  the  beginnings  of  agriculture  land  is  mainly 
owned  by  tribes,  kindreds  and  enliuged  households,  while 
individuals  enjoy  only  righta  of  usage  and  possession.  (4)  In 
course  of  time  unions  of  neighboun  are  substituted  for  unions 
of  kinsmen.  (5)  In  Germanic  societies  the  community  of  the 
township  rests  on  the  foundation  <^  eflident  hoidingt<-b6la, 
hides,  hufen— kept  together  aa  far  aa  possible  by  rules  of  united 
or  single  succession.  <6)  The  open-field  system,  whidi  prevailed 
in  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe  for  neariy  a  thousand  years» 
was  dosely  dependent  00  the  customs  of  tribal  and  neighbourly 
unions.  (7)  Even  now  the  treatment  of  commons  represents 
the  last  manifestations  of  andent  communal  arimagements,  and 
it  can  only  be  reasonably  and  justly  interpreted  by  refocnce 
to  the  law  and  practice  of  former  times. 

AurnoBiTiBS.— Sir  H.  S.  Maine.  ViUoM  CtmmmtUUs  in  fW 
East  and  WtU  (1873) ;  £.  de  Lavelcye.  Das  Unig/mikttm*  Abtn. 


Vn,LALBA— VILLANELLE 


Wtrnlirmmpu,  Awlan  —il  ArrarruU  iir  Vilktt  fin'BWl  nMi\  • 
Alfn  U  mlL.  Bcriin.  iSoj):  F.  it  Coulanni,  Lii  Onti"' 
MfriM  (Puil,  IBJI) :  M.  KdviIfwiIiv.  Dh  itmumurki  BKtmu 
tmnftt  kf  u  £({■>■  ^  taMoJuOni  ICirueki/Iirani  (E 
Molhft.  H.  Bahb-fDiKU.  rhlnluiii  VfUas  CiwrHiiWi  (Lo 
iMtl  ni  Umi  Sjslrmi  of  BrUuk  lnJu  lOtlord,  1S9: 
Mr.  Tjusn  Lahmi  m  likt  Xdii  of  fiLkmniiiH  aai  Siaasu 
MMi  n.  MannHRi,  Kiimida J^KJt™^  (Bcrli 


Cdoad.  £a  PrttnM  inn^m  ai  Crtajnlti  dig  Hwnttt  iiiiiMiiH 
IPuifc  iftuji  R.  PatirmUHii.  GciOhIiu  dti  aWib*  RmnmuMU 


■■<  Sun'jffiiirmjMilnctMn.  ite]!.  F  dt  Coulannt,  I«  CiU  (uligw 
(Pufa.ian)!!'  Stctaobm. ntTnhiil5nMintl'sJ(i (London,  1904I 
H.  S.  MalM.  Lmmi  «■  lb  Burl;  HuW}  ^  /iiHIIWmi  (LsKlDn. 
i«7s)iH  dAilBkdtJulBiiivilk.LaRnwr     '         —   -  - 

Ctmn  A  HUtntm  aSi^m  tPm. 


. ...  1B74). C.  Ib». Lutuni « Saici Utal  A-aU 

fEDo  (EiSxInnh.  itn) ,  W.  F  Sk«K.  Ccfbc  ^CMIaiiJ  (E^iDbunh. 
iMs):  A.  DoaKh.  Z)m  4Ucn  jiimf-  xW  IftHKkiRno/unHf  Scr 

im  ami  CinHiwn  md  Mn 


Snlrdnc  (StuHfart,  19115).  C  Cohn,  ^mrhibiua^  ud 
Bamstt%*anuc)ujt  (ZdUclirilt  fiU  mglekliFndt  Rcchuwiwn- 
■duIi.XII[..t««>.Ba|ilie.Z»>r*>tni»crvlinCana:iDnotmodrn> 
h|>l  I.  Ml  MM  id  tlM  SDuikm  Sbn  (Amm,  1 174)  ■  "•  >»  I'niH  iiu 
.    ........  tiffpralidiaUiSiTStiillaCn  "    '"    '      *"  " 


— *BM  d>  la/MOIt  PBoli  an  lu  &r6i  d  iu  CfikWi  ( P*Hk  >  eS4l ; 
T.  T.  SnnniciC  .Skbt  If  OJlHii  Hidorr  i/lti  &<W<kcni  jbBi  (Kiian. 
Toool  [Rsulin)!  P  Knu».  Sou  tind  Siaiick  •In  Siiilim  [Wicn, 
im);  A.   TKhnrroff,  0><   FriJmiuivTf4fff1  (StnHbitri,  1401): 

A.  pt-~~^'s  S—am  Rmala  (Rai^iil,  voL  i.  (1901),  '■ ■ 

Li-U-liamtt  m  IMi  Eitmu  HkA.  l.^uBun)  <iag4)i  B. 
Euan  *■  Of  Arum?  if  Ruiiu  £m  (Ri    '     '     '^    ' 
.tif^^MB  </  Jtunsii  £w.  [II.  (RunUn)  ' 
Kcnnvslry.    **"  "  ""'"     ■""---  ^ 


V'sSs; 


i9=«l; 


■Mb  </  Jtuiun  £w.  [II.  (RunUn)  (SI  pctcnbun.  ifoiji 

iifiiunii.rbfiiuRaii  VUlnfeVemmiiiiih.l.  (AukUp)  (Moeow, 
:  C.  L  VDD  Munr.  EnJriinf  Hr  CixitidUi  Ar  tfnri-.  »<>/-, 
Bid  SloiUKrtauuMt  nd  d(r  tffnCkltat  Ciwta  (Monchcn. 


d  SloiUKrfauuMt  nd  d(r  tffnCkltat  Ciwta  U 

Ds^ii  C€ii),uUt  itr  FmdUfi,  dor  Bawnt^i  md  dv  tf^- 
fiiniu  »  rdOitWaad  (4  vd>..  Eflug«,  IS62I:  CucMitu 
d<T  DvAcrfunuc  <■  Z>nrKUaiid  <i  nd-  ErUtigcn.  1S6S): 
F.  dc  CbaUcgn,  HIiMn  ia  fnatuSimi  fttilltiia  £  rtmirmiu 


I,  '«7S-90;  J-  FUch.  Lu  0>V(.> 
,  lli)3);  E.  Quuo,  Ia  CnnMiuu 
rw  froMqug:  rfpfjnie  i  M.  FkiW  df 


iRgo):    K.    LMmprrchl,    ki  ■■■  -i    m,-     ijkt 

U  vote.,  I^pdg,   tSflS),  F     '  -U 

t>f^S^imJ%,iiaif'.  I»96J  !   !J,i,„L,!'f^»  <,'...,, i^v."  '■!.>  '.— .Ji"- 

Uipi^,  lUs);  H.  Bruiuii-.  DtuUeki  KalUsuicUdu  [U-ip''iEl 
mill  R.  Schrtds.  Dcul-.tk,  KahaitiduclM  (lod  ed..  ik<>|Ti 
Fr-  SoticAiB.  TViM  CmMpi  in  ^•■ila&^  Znv  (Losdcm,  ir,")): 

rDBSn.  i9<M)i  F.  W.  Mattl.inJ  tai  Sir  h  Pallcck,  7£  Ili^Jn 
^SMfHik  Lou  iiim  Ikt  Tim-  .<!  Edvaid  /.JCimbodge.  1895!  ■  1- ■  1^ 
fijilbad,  DoKMidov  B«t  ^.ij  Brjoiid:  ni™  £iu>i  in  flu  Eiirlj 
Hiilir7(f  Bii|I«id(Ciimbfi<l.'  ■,  iBq;);  TVviuliif  MdflDint*  (C.-bi- 
tindBr.li9»);Fr,Scrtohm.  rij-e«(iii*l'illiiirC«iiBi.iii/j(Lt.ni«i, 
ilW:  P'  Viaop^doa,  Vfa.-.iise  in  EnjlaiA  (Oifxrd,  iS«i);  Tit 
Ct^k  ^  l*t  Boar  (Lonrl^n,  imjI:  ^iliik  Soi«l>  is  Ui  ;irt 
CnOin  ({Moid,  IHn) ;  C.  L,  Ginnmc,  T^  I'iUiiH  C«imiijjtlT 
TnifciB.  iSw)  1 C.  r  Dtoo,  d  rreillKm  CmRiHMd  IFuli  £dji3i 
OaBdaa.  IHB);  Tb.  E.  Scraltoii,  Ctmittia  and  CimmaifitUi 
'Cuifaiidge,  )H7);  ]-  WiUiHU.  W(U(  tf  Cemmm  (^joi^uij; 
l  ^aaaruB.  SItiJirr  atrr  Kimt  PnMmvi  J«rdibitti:CipRUuran): 

•Cmtbttra.ittiiy.SUmia.panitKilihiiUriilCaptBlitp!'   


(P.  Vl.) 


fl  FMiiUarit  ictOitLaU,  1S99). 
TTTf JTffPi  A  (own  of  noith-wcslcm  Spalo,  la  the  proviuft 
li  L^;  oo  the  Icfl  bask  of  the  rivB  Luln,  (me  of  the  bsd- 
titta^u  vA  the  UiOo,  uid  At  the  junction  of  the  nubi  rowU 
Inm  Femri  ud  MoiuIoAnla  to  the  city  of  Logo  Pop.  (iqoo) 
U.i7>  VOUIU  B  the  duel  town  of  the  diiliict  valcrcd  by 
'.'k  Lwlim,  Timbois  ud  olher  imill  Kicuit— m  (eclila 
piatcsa  IJOB  ft.  ibDve  lea-leveL  Goth  ud  potior  ■" 
cunidiclBiTd,  ud  there  {1  ume  trade  in  pain  ud  Uvt  itork. 
TW  neuest  BiQmy  lUlioQ  i>  Otero,  11  m.  S.  by  E^  oa  the 


nLUHBHAU,  CODVr  DK  (ijSi-ifiai),  Spubh  poet, 
wu  bora  M  LBboo  tcmnli  the  end  of  i  ^1.  Hli  lather,  ■ 
{jsUopuabed  dSplomatlit,  npon  whom  the  dignity  of  count 
wu  anfesnd  in  i6a],  eainated  the  educalion  of  the  brilliant 
boy  (J^  de  Turn  y  Feiatta)  to  Luii  Tribxlda  ft*  Toledo, 


the  future  editor  of  Mndoa'i  dwrai  it  Gnnaia,  uti  to 
Baitolomt  Jimeoei  Pat6n,  who  lubieqtinitty  dedkaled 
Iffrcurnu  THtmtiuliu  to  hii  pupiL  On  leaving  Salutunca  Ibe 
youth  nunied  ia  1601,  uid  luccccded  to  the  liik  on  the  death 
of  hti  lailier  in  ite;,  be  wu  pnnniuEal  m  the  diiupaicd  life 
of  the  ca[»lal,  acqultcd  a  bud  reputation  oa  a  gambin,  wal 
fbrladden  la  attend  court,  und  rmded  in  Italy  from  ifiii  ID 
1617.  On  hia  return  10  Spilili.  he  soon  proved  humeU  a  (earJcB, 
pungent  aatlriu.  Such  public  mcD  as  Lerma,  RodrifO 
Caldtrin  and  Jorge  de  Tobu:  wtithed  bcnealh  bia  muideimi 
invective,  ihc  foibles  of  humhler  private  peraou  were  eipoeed 
to  public  ridicule  in  venei  furtively  paned  from  band  (0  hand. 


lom  cooit  in  161S  He  returned  on  the  death  of  Philip  III, 
nd  was  appoint«l  gentleman  in  )njtiiig  to  Philip  IV  'a  young 
rife,  liabel  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Henri  fV.  Secure  ib 
111  poiitioni  be  acaileied  bia  acaihing  epigtamt  in  prolusiooi 
ut  bia  oalentaiioua  atteniloni  tc  the  queen  aupplied  hla 
weapon  which  waa  destined  lo  defllroy 
while  his  masque.  La  GIma  de  Sigftat 
heislbof  May  i63|,and 


if  aafety.    Suapicii 


hun.    A  hre  broke 

deepened-,  VUlamediana  neglected  ,  _       .. 

his  life  via  in  peril,  and  on  the  9i>t  ol  August  1C14  be  wa* 
murdered  as  he  atepped  oiit  of  his  catch.  The  rapoasibililj 
lor  hla  death  was  divided  between  Philip  IV.  and  Olivua,  Iiu 
actual  assasiin  was  either  Alonao  Mateo  or  Ignado  Uendei; 
and  natunllr  the  dim*  remained  unpunished. 
VUbunediaoa'l  woks,  finl  published  at  Saiagoaaa  tii  ittf, 

him  widely  [curd  and  haled,  but  a  number  oI  mon  Krioui 
poema  embodying  ihe  most  (xaggFiatul  conceits  ol  gongonam. 
But,  even  when  adopting  the  pttvefse  tonvetiiioM  o(  the  hour, 
he  remains  a  poet  of  high  diatinctjon,  and  his  aatlrical  vcrtca, 
more  perfect  in  form,  are  instinct  Will  a  cold,  concciuntcd 
acom  which  has  never  been  mrpaased.  (J.  F.-K.) 

TILLAKBLLE,  a  form  of  verse,  originally  loose  In  constinc- 
tlan,  but  since  tbe  i6th  century  bound  in  exact  Umlls  of  an  arU' 
truyUnd.  The  word  Is  ultimately  derived  from  theLatmn'b, 
■  couniiy  bouse  or  turn,  thrau^  tbe  Italian  rUhwt,  1  peasant 
or  fum  hand,  and  a  vHkntUe  wu  primarily  a  routu]  aong 
taken  up  by  men  on  a  farm.  Tbe  Spaniards  called  such  a  «ng 
a  tilUanti§  or  viUttnctit  or  a  nUancico^  and  a  rnan  who  impro' 
vised  viOanclles  was  a  viUanciquero.  The  vfllanelle  was  a 
pastoral  poem  made  t&  accompany  a  rustic  dance,  and  from  the 
first  it  was  necessary  that  il  should  contain  a  regular  system 
of  repealed  Unes.  The  old  French  viDancUes,  however,  wera 
liregnlar  In  form.  One  of  the  most  celebrated,  tbe  "Kosctte, 
pour  nn  peu  d'absence"  of  Philippe  Despoites  (1545-1606),  Is 
a  son  of  ballBde,  and  tliose  contained  In  the  Atttb  of  d'Uiff, 
1610,  are  sesicely  less  unlike  the  ■rillineHa  of  modem  times.  It 
appears,  ind«d,  to  have  been  by  an  accident  that  the  ipedat 
and  ligoroualy  defined  form  of  the  villane[Ie  was  invented.  In 
the  posthumous  poems  of  Jean  Fassent  (iSM'i'^O,  widcb 
wen  printed  In  i6o4,  several  vQlaneltes  were  dlacoveied.  In 
different  forms.  One  of  these  became,  and  has  tem^ntd,  so 
deservedly  populii,  that  it  has  given  its  osct  character  tu 
the  Bubaeqnent  hlstor?  of  the  vUlaneDe.  Thb  lanwiu  pocn 
runs  ufoBowt: — 

**  J'ai  perdu  ma  lourtenlle: 
Est^epi^ntcellequeroi' 

Tu  narHles  ta  Irmrlh;? 
j'al  poda  nu  mutnlle. 


Ta  oUia 

Touioun  plaiftdn 
J-«  peld^   
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ThitciqnUt 

iyri 

huCOD 

iBued  to  be  the 

lypt 

>nd  Ibc  viUuBlk, 

ttacnfon 

for  Ihe  lut  th 

>Bd  tlw  Ihtrd  line  bring  tepcated  ilien 


•mfinc  Ihe  vl 


il,  It  muM,  bonevtt,  dote  tnib 
lut  tm  Udm  of  Hhlch  art  tlie  6nt  and  thud  U 
tweet.  The  vilUndle  »«»  eitreniely  adniirad  by  ibe  French 
poet*  of  the  Puiuik,  and  ok  of  tbera/Thfodon  de  BsnviUe, 
comptttd  it  to  1  ribbud  of  slv«  >Dd  told  mreTstd  by  b 
(hnsd  of  roM-coloui.  Bonlraicr,  »ba  wu  the  Gnt  In  point 
oat  IhM  Pumtt  was  tb«  invcntoi  of  tbf  definiie  vilUnelle, 
published  coUeclioiu  of  thoe  pocmi  is  1B7S  and  iS;g,  and 
vas  preparing  aJKithn  when  he  died  In  ifiSi.  When,  in  t6j-j, 
10  nuny  ol  the  «ily  French  [oimi  of  vcnc  were  intnxlucrd,  or 
nlntnxluced,  Into  English  literature,  the  viUanelle  attracted 
■  jreat  deal  of  attention,  it  wu  simultaneouily  cultivated  by 
W.  E.  Henley,  Austin  Dobaon,  Lang  and  Cosae.  Henky  wrote 
a  lute  nmnber,  and  he  described  the  form  ItKlf  in  a  specimen 


begbuiing;^ 


ataidg  WclL" 
enlly  nsed  b 


II  has  voce  ttien  been  v«y  Ireqi 
American   poeta.     There  aie  lev 
Engliah  of  ht 
Dobsoa  and  by  Henley. 

See  JoKph  Bgulmier.  Ui  VillvKlUt  (Puis,  1R7S;  mi  cnlirnd 
edition.  1879)-  .  (E.  C.5 

VILUXI.  OIOVAHin  ((.  1175-IJ4S),  Italian  chionider,  wu 
Ihe  ion  ol  VUIano  di  Stoldo,  and  wai  bora  at  Rotence  in  ihc 
second  half  of  the  Ijth  cenliuyi  the  ptedie  year  is  unknown. 
He  was  of  Eood  buleher  eitiaction,  and,  following  the  traditions 
of  hi)  bmily,  applied  bimielf  to  commerce,  Dunng  the  eaily 
years  of  the  t4ih  century  he  uavelled  io  Italy.  Fiance  and 
the  Netherlands,  seeing  men  and  things  wilb  the  sagafity 
alike  of  the  man  of  business  and  of  the  hutsrian.  Before 
leaving  Florence,  or  rather  in  the  interval  between  one  journey 
ftnd  aootbcT.  he  had  at  least  taken  some  pan  in  that  troubled 
period  of  dvQ  contentions  which  Dino  Compagnl  has  described 
and  which  swept  Dante  Alighieii  into  baoishment.  In  ijoi 
Vlllani  aaw  Charles,  count  of  Valois,  ruining  his  country  under 
the  false  name  of  peacemaker,  and  was  witness  of  all  the  misery 
which  immediately  followed.  Somewhat  later  he  left  luly, 
and  b  September  i]04  he  visited  Flanden.  It  Is  not  veil 
ascertained  when  he  returned  to  his  native  dly.  He  was 
certainly  living  there  shortly  aflec  the  emperor  Henry  VII. 
visited  Italy  In  IJii.  Uld  piobibly  be  bad  beta  there  for  some 
lime  before.  While  still  eonlinuint  to  occupy  himself  wiih 
commerce,  he  now  began  to  take  a  piDmincnt  part  ia  public 
kflain.  In  ijilS  and  1J17  be  was  one  of  the  ptiors.  aod  sbaied 
la  the  CTafty  tactics  wbeehy  Pisa  and  Lucca  were  induced  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Florence,  to  which  they  were  previously 
■verse.  In  IJ17  he  also  bad  charge  of  the  mint,  and  during 
hia  adralnlstratioa  of  this  office  he  collected  its  earlier  records 
and  had  a  registsr  made  of  all  the  coins  struck  in  Florence. 
In  13S1  he  was  again  chooen  prior;  and,  the  Floicntlnes  having 
Just  then  undertaken  the  rebuilding  of  the  dty  walls,  he  and 
nme  other  dtiiens  were  deputed  to  look  after  Ihe  work.  They 
were  afterwaids  accused  of  having  diverted  tfie  public  tnoney 
to  prlrate  ends,  but  Villanl  dearly  established  his  innoceiice. 
Be  was  next  sent  with  the  army  against  Castrucdo  Castracani, 
brd  of  Lucca,  Mtd  was  present  at  its  ddeat  at  Allopascio  In 
ijit  *  terrible  famine  visited  many  provinces  of  Italy,  induding 
Tuscany,  and  Villui  was  appointed  to  guanl  Florence  from 


Ihe  worn  effect)  of  that  AstRidng  period.  H*  has  left  &  i«eat< 

of  what  was  done  in  a  chapter  of  his  Chrfoclt,  which  sbowt 
the  economic  wudom  m  which  the  medieval  Florentines  were 
often  so  greaQy  m  advance  of  their  age.  la  iu«,  some  timt 
after  Ihe  death  of  Casiruccio.  some  rich  Fkueotinc  mercbanu, 
and  among  them  ViUani,  treated  for  the  acquiaiion  of  Lucca 
by  Florence  for  So.ooo  Bonns,  oflering  to  supply  the  larger 
part  of  Lhat  sum  out  of  their  own  private  means,  but  the 
negotistions  fell  through,  owing  to  the  discords  and  jealousies 
then  ensung  m  the  government  {Ctrm  i.  14J)  The  following 
year  ViUani  supermiended  the  making  of  Andiea  Fisano^s 
bronse  doora  lor  the  baptistery  In  the  same  year  he  watcbed 
over  the  raising  of  the  caia|mule  of  the  Badia.  erected  by 
Cardinal  Ciavanoi  Orsun  (Cikraii  i  177I  In  ij^i  iIk  acquisi- 
tion of  Lucca  was  agam  under  treaty,  this  time  with  Uartino 
dctk  Scala.  lor  1^,000  floruis.  Villam  was  sent  with  olhen 
as  a  hosuge  to  Ferran,  where  he  remained  for  sonie  nonlhs. 
He  was  present  in  Florence  dunng  the  unhappy  period  that 
elapsed  between  the  eatry  ol  Waller  ol  Biienne,  duke  of  Alhens, 
and  his  eipulsioa  by  the  Florentines  (1341-43)  Involved 
through  na  fault  td  his  own  In  the  fsilure  of  the  csmmerdal 
company  ol  the  Boniccorsi,  which  in  its  lutn  hud  been  dnwn 
into  the  failure  of  Ihe  company  of  the  Bardi,  ViUani,  towards 
the  end  ol  his  life,  suffered  much  privation  aod  lor  some  time 
was  kept  in  prison.     In  134S  he  fell  a  victim  10  the  plague 
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ewfy  acdieval  histary  of  Floradce.  Of  ooatBOporary  cvenu 
Vmam  lia»  a  very  exact  knowledge.  Having  been  a  sharer  in  the 
public  affairs  and  tn  ihe  intellectual  and  economic  life  of  his  nati>'c 
cicy  at  a  time  when  in  both  it  had  no  rival  in  Europe,  he  depicts 
wteit  he  MV  with  the  vivtdness  natural  to  a  clear  mind  accustomed 
lo  bumana  and  to  the  ohaervatton  ct  mankind.  He  was  Gudph, 
b«C  witlMMit  poosion;  and  his  book  is  much  more  taken  up  with  an 
inquiry  into  what  b  useful  and  true  than  with  party  considerations. 
He  IS  really  a  chronicler,  not  an  historian,  and  nas  but  little  method 
■a  bis  narratiw.  often  reporting  the  things  which  occurred  long 
Mo  |ust  as  be  heard  them  and  without  criticism.  Every  now  and 
ibea  be  falls  into  some  ioaccuracy ;  but  such  defects  as  he  has  are 
largely  compensated  for  by  his  valuable  qualities.  He  was  for  half 
a  century  eyewitness  of  his  history,  and  he  provides  abundant 
iaformation  on  the  constitution  of  Florence,  its  customs,  industries, 
oomuMflce  and  wts;  and  among  the  chroniders  throughout  Europe 
be  is  perbapa  unequalled  for  the  value  of  the  statisiicai  data  he  has 
preserved.  As  a  writer  Villani  is  clear  and  acute;  and.  though 
us  pvose  has  not  the  force  and  colouring  of  Compagni's,  It  has  tne 
advantage  of  greater  simplidty,  so  that,  taking  his  work  as  a  whole. 
be  laay  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  chronicler  who  has  written  in 
Italian.  The  many  diflicukics  connected  with  the  publication  of 
tbis  important  text  have  hitherto  prevented  the  preparation  of  a 
perfect  edition.  However,  the  Chronicle  has  bccnj>rinted  by  L.  A. 
Moratori  in  tome  xiii.  of  the  Rerum  ttaiicarum  Scriptores  (Milan, 
1728).  and  has  been  edhcd  by  i.  Moutter  and  F.  G.  Dragomanni 
(Floneaoe.  1844).    Amone  other  editions  is  one  published  at  Trieste 


in  1857  and  another  at  Turin  in  1879.  Selections  have  been  trans* 
iated  into  Enslish  by  R.  E.  Selfe  (1896). 

VtOani's  CarcnicU  was  continued  by  two  other  members  of  his 
family.  <i)  Mattco  Villani,  his  brother,  of  whom  nothing  b 
known  save  that  he  was  twice  married  and  that  he  died  of  the 
plane  ia  1363.  continued  it  down  to  the  year  of  his  death.  Matteo's 
work,  though  inferior  to  Gwvanni's.  is  nevertheless  very  valuable. 
A  more  prolix  writer  than  his  brother  and  a  less  acute  observer. 
Matteo  ii  well  informed  in  his  facts,  and  for  the  years  of  which  he 
wriica  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  lulian  history. 
(2)  Fiupro  Villani.  the  son  of  Matteo.  flourished  in  the  end  of  the 
latb  and  the  beginning  of  the  isth  century.  In  his  continuation 
wbicb  goes  down  to  1364.  though  showing  greater  literary  ability, 
be  is  vety  inferior  as  an  historian  to  his  predecessors.  His  most 
valuable  work  was  a  collection  of  lives  of  illustrious  Florentines. 
Twice,  in  1401  and  1404.  he  was  chosen  to  explain  in  public  the 
Diatna  ^owtmedia.    The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

See  P.  Scheffer-Boichorst.  Florenliner  Studien  (Leipzig,  1874) : 
G.  Gervinos,  "  Geschichte  der  Florentincn  Hisionographie  "  in  his 
Hutansckt  SckrifUn  (1833):  U.  Balzani.  U  cromacke  Ilaliane 
nd  medi»  ao  (Muan,  1884):  A.  Gaspary,  CeuhickU  der  italieniichrn 


LaUraimr  (BeHin.  1885);  O.  KnoU.  Beitrane  tur  iialienuckm  llistono- 
m^ie  im  14.  Jakrkumdcrl  (Gdttingen  1876).  and  O.  Hartwig,  "  G. 
VilLani  und  die  Leggenda  di  Messier  Gianni  di  Procida  "  in  Band 
MX¥.  of  H.  von  SybeTs  UiUoriukt  ZeUxkriJk  (U.  B.) 

VIUJUiOVA*  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  cemetery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  Italy,  and  generally  applied  by 
arcfaaeologxsls  to  ail  the  remains  of  that  period,  and  to  the 
period  ilself,  owing  to  the  discovery  therein  of  a  large 
number  of  the  characteristic  remains  of  the  earliest  Iron  Age  of 
Italy.  The  antiquities  of  this  culture  are  widely  spread  over 
oppcr  Italy  and  differ  csscniially  from  those  of  the  previous 
epoch  known  as  Terramara,  and  they  have  been  described 
by  some  as  following  at  a  considerable  interval,  for  ibey  show 
a  great  advance  in  metal  work.  The  chief  cemeteries  of  the 
Villanova  period  are  at  Bologna,  Este,  Villanova,  Golasorca, 
Tresso,  RivoU  and  Oppiano.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Terramara  ctilture  was  that  of  the  aboriginal  Ligurians 
(ice,  however,  TcutAMARA),  so  the  Villanova  is  that  of  the 
Umbrians,  who,  according  to  the  historians,  were  masters  of 
aO  northern  Italy,  as  far  as  the  Alps  at  the  time  of  the 
Etruscan  cocK|ue»t  {c.  1000  a.c).  They  contain  cist-graves, 
the  bottoms,  skies  and  tops  being  formed  of  6at  unhewn 
sUmes,  though  sometimes  there  are  only  bottom  and  top 
slabs:  the  dead  were  burnt,  and  the  remains  are  usually 
in  ama,  each  pave  containing  as  a  rule  hot  one  ossuary; 
fw»fti»»M^  the  vessel  is  covered  with  a  flat  stone  or  a  dish 
inverted,  sometimes  the  urns  are  deposited  in  the  ground 
withoat  any  protection.  The  vases  are  often  hand*made 
aad  adooied  with  uiciaed  linear  ornament,  though  in  later 
times  the  bones  were  often  placed  in  bronze  urns  or  buckets. 
ThoQ^  iron  is  steadily  making  its  way  into  use.  fht,  flanged, 
aad  socketed  and  looped  celts  of  bronze  are  found  in  con« 
Bderabie  numbers.  Brooches  of  many  kinds,  ranging  from 
the  most  primitive  safety-pin  fashioned  out  of  a  common 


btoiiae  pin  ^ch  as  those  found  In  the  Bronze  Age  settkibent 
at  Feschicra  on  Lake  Maggiore)  through  many  varieties,  are 
in  universal  use.  Reprcaentatiofii  of  the  human  figure  are 
practically  unknown,  but  modeb  of  animals  of  a  rude  and 
primitive  kind  are  very  common,  probably  being  votive 
offerings.  These  are  closely  parallel  to  the  bioiue  figures 
found  at  Olympia,  where  human  figures  were  likewise  rare. 
All  these  objects  are  decorated  in  tepousU  with  geometric 
designs.  The  culture  of  the  Villanova  period  b  part  of  the 
HaUstatt  civilization,  though  the  contents  of  the  Hallstatt 
(9.9.)  graves  differ  in  several  marked  features  from  the  anti- 
quities of  the  ordinary  Villanova  period,  there  b  no  breach 
of  continuity  between  HaUstatt  and  Villanova,  for  the  types 
of  Vadena,  Este,  Golasecca  and  VQlanova  are  found  in  the 
Halbtatt  culture.  The  connexion  between  the  north  and  the 
south  of  the  Alps  b  never  interrupted.  The  chief  difference 
lies  m  the  fact  that  the  Celts  of  the  Danubian  region  made 
greater  advances  in  the  development  of  weapons  and  defensive 
armour  than  their  kindred  in  northern  Italy.  The  Po  and 
Danube  regions  alike  are  characterired  by  bronze  buckets, 
cists,  girdles  and  the  like,  wrought  in  repousst  with  animal  and 
geometric  designs;  but  the  introduction  of  iron  into  Italy  b 
considerably  posterior  to  its  development  in  the  Haibutt 
area. 
See  Montelius,  Im  Cnilisation^  prtmithe  en  Ttatie;  Ridgeway, 


'igonni 
dn  Lineei  and  the  Notisu  degfi  scavi  from  1907  onwards.  (W.  Rj.) 

YILLANUEVA  DB  LA  SERENA,  a  town  of  western  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Badajoz,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Guadiana,  and  on  the  Madrid-Badajoz  railway.  Pop.  (1900) 
13,489.  Villanueva  b  a  clean  and  thriving  place,  with  good 
modern  public  buildings — ^town  hall,  churches,  convents  and 
schools.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  an  undulating  plain,  La  Serena, 
locally  celebrated  for  red  wine  and  melons.  Grain  and  hemp 
are  also  cultivated,  and  live  stock  extensively  reared  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

VltLANUEVA  T  GELTRU,  a  seaport  of  north-eastern  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Barcelona;  on  the  Barcelona-Tarragona 
section  of  the  coast  railway.  Pop.  (igoo)  11,850.  Villanueva 
b  a  busy  modem  (own,  with  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen 
and  linen  goods,  and  of  paper.  It  has  also  iron  foundries  and 
an  important  agricultural  trade.  The  harbour  affords  safe 
and  deep  anchorage;  it  is  a  lifeboat  station  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  large  fishing  fleet.  The  coasting  trade  b  also 
considerable.  Villanueva  has  a  museum,  founded  by  the 
Catalan  poet,  historian  and  diplomat,  Vittorio  Balaguer  (1824- 
iQOi),  which  contains  collections  of  Roman,  Egyptian  and 
prcbbtoric  antiquities,  besides  paintings,  engravings,  sculptures, 
coins  and  a  large  library,  including  many  valuable  l^fSS. 

VILLARD.  HENRY  (1835-1900),  American  journalist  and 
financier,  was  bom  in  Speyer,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  lolh  of 
April  1835.  His  baptismal  name  was  Ferdinand  Hcinrich 
Gustav  Hilgard.  His  parents  removed  to  Zweibriicken  in 
1839,  and  in  1856  his  father,  Gustav  Lconhard  Hilgard  (d.1867), 
became  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich. 
Henry  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Zweibriicken,  at 
the  French  semi-military  academy  in  Phabbourg  ia  1849-50, 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Speyer  in  1850-52,  and  at  the  universities 
of  Munich  and  Wiirzburg  in  1S52-53;  and  in  1853,  having  had 
a  disagreement  with  his  father,  emigrated — without  hb  parents' 
knowledge — to  the  United  States.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
he  adopted  the  name  Villard.  Making  his  way  westward  in 
1854,  he  lived  in  turn  at  Cincinnati,  Belleville  (lUinob),  Peoria 
(Illinois)  and  Chicago,  engaged  in  various  employments,  and 
in  1856  formed  a  project,  which  came  to  nothing,  for  establish- 
iiig  a  cdony  of  "  free  soil  *'  Germans  in  Kansas.  In  1856*57 
he  was  editor,  and  for  part  of  the  time  was  proprietor,  of  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  VolkshloU^  in  which  he  advocated  the  election 
of  John  C.  Fremont  (Republican).  Thereafter  he  was  associ- 
ated (in  1857)  with  the  Staals-ZeUuH]^,  Frank  Ledie^s  and  the 
Tribune,  of  New  York,  and  with  the  Cincinnati  Comtrurcial 
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la  l8|9-6oi  WM  corraipondcnt  of  th«  Now  York  Berald  In 
itt6i  «nd  of  tbo  N«w  York  Tr^^MiM  (with  tho  Army  of  the 
rptoinac)  In  1869-63,  Md  la  1864  wm  at  tho  front  ts  tho 
teprcMiUAtJvf  of  »  nowi  agency  eitabllthod  by  him  in  that 
year  at  Waahlngton.  In  186s  be  became  Waihington  cono- 
apondcnt  of  the  Chicago  TribHttt,  and  in  x866  wat  the  corre- 
•poiutont  of  that  paper  in  the  Pruao-Auatrian  War.  He  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  railway  finandeilng  in  1871,  waa  elected 
urvaldent  of  the  Oregon  &  California  railroad  and  of  the  Oregon 
8tPAm»hip  Company  in  1876,  waa  receiver  of  the  Kansoa  Pacific 
railway  in  187A  78,  organlaed  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion Company  In  1870,  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company  in 
1880,  and  the  Oregon  &  Tranicontinental  Company  In  x88i, 
becoming  ih  that  year  preiidcnt  of  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
wayi  which  waa  completed  under  hie  management,  and  of 
which  he  remained  pretldent  until  1883.  In  1887  he  again 
bci-ante  connected  with  the  Northern  Padfici  and  in  1889  waa 
choiru  chairman  of  ita  finance  committee.  He  wai  actively 
|ilci\tlAr(l  with  the  financing  of  other  Wettcm  railway  projects 
unlii  1803.  In  1881  he  acquired  the  New  York  Bpeniui  Post 
and  the  Niiihn,  In  1883  he  paid  the  debt  of  the  stau  uni- 
vcr«ity  of  Oregon,  and  gave  to  the  Institution  $50,000,  and 
ho  also  gaN'e  to  the  town  of  Zwelbrllcken,  the  home  of  his 
IniyhcHHl,  an  orphan  asylum  (1891).  He  died  on  the  isth  of 
November  igoe. 

ipe«  (J  \\>1*.«  UoAion,  1904). 

VIUA  RBAU  the  capital  of  the  district  Of  VnU  Real, 
ISMtugali  10  m.  N,  of  the  rlvtr  Douro  and  47  m.  by  road 
K,N,K>  of  0|M>rto.  Pop.  (tooo)  6716.  The  town  has  a  large 
Iraivitt  trade  In  wine,  mineral  waters  and  Uvt  stock,  espedally 
1^  The  administratlNT  district  of  Villa  Real  corresponds 
with  the  wtstem  part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Traa  os  llontcs 
<<VsV  1V|V  (loco)  S4»,i^;  area,  i6$o  tq.  m.  There  are 
aii aline  laateit  ami  baths  at  Vidafo  (near  Chaves)  and  at 
IVlras  Salgadas  (near  Villa  Pouca  d'Aguiar).  The  district 
atiiacent  to  the  Doufo  is  known  as  the  /W  WW  nmkot  or  **  «-iae 
«»untr.v  *';  here  are  the  vinc^'anis  ilrom  which  **  port  **  wine  is 
oianuiactured. 

VILURR  OB  JOTIQSI.  LOUIS  tWHUS  (t7$»-xSiO. 
fttnch  adn\iT«l»  waa  bom  al  Auch.  of  a  noble  family  of  Laii« 
|l\mKs\  He  was  originally  destined  for  the  church,  but  served 
Kv  iiM\w  tiiue  in  the  ro>'al  guard,  whkh  he  had  to  ka\T  at 
iKe  age  d  suteen  after  killing  one  of  his  conuadcs  in  a  dud. 
He  then  enttffd  the  navy,  and  in  1773  was  heuic«yttt  on  the 
*"  AtaUnte  ^  in  luslian  watenk  In  177$  he  distinguwhed  him- 
•rh  Al  thr  «k^  <4  IVAdtcherrr,  and  was  pioosoted  captain.  He 
an<^wai>l»  sMxtd  wtder  SuattA,  took  pait  in  the  battle  of 
t\tvKUK>rek  and  in  i;St  was  takcei  prisoMt  alter  a  fierce 
rvKvuattcr  with  sk  Ek^fitbh  vcssri.  H»  waa  itkascd  in  ir^u 
a:l^U  u«t\kt  the  w^wity  of  Mivnl  oftcctiL  did  not  eogi^te 
d\-.Ttx>^  the  Rex«Kittk<«k  In  ir<2t  he  was  ih  command  of  the 
"*  )\v\^te  "^  in  the  wattn  v>(  $dA  IXwain^o^  and  in  i>h  was 
a;Hxv\tcv)  itar^adniTal  and  ascrfed  the  C^v«ntk«jLl,  St 
A  N^T.  in  tW  itvx^oaiUstNWi  eif  th<  ifteet.  VCUitt  «as  ia  coco- 
•m'n)  <«'  t V  F^twch  AM  at  the  batcW  «f  the  Hrtt  \>t  Jtroe.  He 
wia»  apfv«^ttd  a  m<mh<t  of  the  Cv&a^il  of  iht  AcocAts  in  1*06. 
aiMl  w«*  !i«n<eeK«d  tv»  dirfi.^a;»»n  in  the  K>ne«ie^(  vear  on  ac- 
vviml  ot  W»  i^^aSbe  i^>r«i^«h.^<^  He  «sca|<d  aitesC  hovrrer. 
a.'Nl  «Mt9l  the  v\eunfc»t<'  h\xd  m  <^«cwrit«  at  Ol««o».  la  i&m 
W  s»m<mfcBiM  the  si^udnlev*  vk-vh  traa^vcted  the  F^e^^ 
a:<tt^\  t»S^tVmitnf>\jmdOw  Sciih>«iai9  vHor  v«»  3%kV- ca(<a£tt- 
i:«4M«al  «i<  >lin^gww  whkh  hr  sttrfrttv^'fvxi  tv^  tW  Gii«^  its 
V^v  alter  a  tea^  ^le^vwcev  In  «$tt.  vtcr  »»»  hr&tAuaot  en 
tlhe  fmct  el  Xii9»ilN^  Vttuet  we»  «r«ns«d<d  ^  le  Mr««ces  w^h 
like  .will  «C  a  maCfcw;!  dl«^  ami  the  pats  «C 
UNMsl  ai  i^niB<^    Be  diN  aft  vnacev 

MIX   aJ^--       V  ItsBM 
w«s  Wan  oft  S^^  «n  ^w  jcd  et  tXeuftee  i$«-* 
tii^Hlae  wiIMb  Iw^^  ^  \^aa  vbJttr  Ft%v<«Kw  <v 
fcmrt  JrHii  in  1  lis  <h(e  Bi>tnf  th»  t  jt^  vf  >tAy  «^^ 


refuge  in  Florence.  There  he  devoted  hftmielf  to  IrarWng 
and  historical  research  in  the  public  libraries,  and  in  1859  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Su;rta  di  Girt^mo  Savona^ 
rUa  e  4e*  suoi  tempi,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  at  Pisa.  A  seccmd  volume  appieared  in 
1861,  and  the  work,  which  soon  came  to  be  recogniaed  as  an 
Italian  Classic,  was  translated  into  various  foreign  l«ng^iage%. 
It  was  followed  by  a  work  of  even  greater  critical  value, 
NiccoU  Mackiavelli  e  i  suoi  tempi  (1877^2).  In  the  mean* 
while  Villari  had  left  Pisa  and  was  tnnsferred  to  the  chaii 
of  philosophy  of  history  at  the  Institute  of  Studii  Superiori  in 
Florence,  and  he  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the  council 
of  education  (i86a).  He  served  as  a  juror  at  the  international 
exhibition  of  that  year  in  London,  and  contributed  an  important 
monograph  on  education  in  En^^d  and  Scotland.  In  z86$ 
he  was  appointed  under-secretaiy  of  state  for  education,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  elected  member  of  parliament,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  aevend  years.  In  1884  he  was  nominated 
senator,  and  in  i8qx-^s  he  was  minister  of  education  in  the 
Marchese  di  Rudini*s  first  caUnet.  In  1803-94  he  collected  a 
number  of  essays  on  Florentine  history,  originally  published  in 
the  Nuom  AntoUgia,  under  the  titk  of  I  primi  due  seceii  ddU 
stcria  di  Firemu,  and  in  190X  he  produced  Le  Imasioni  bar^ 
borieko  in  Italia^  a  popular  account  in  <me  volume  of  the  eventi 
following  the  <UssoIution  of  the  Roman  empire.  AU  these 
works  have  been  txanslated  into  En^ish  by  the  histoiian'a 
wife,  linda  White  ViUari.  Another  side  el  ViUari'a  acttvity 
was  his  interest  in  the  political  and  sodal  problems  of  the 
day;  and  although  never  identified  with  a^y  political  party,^ 
hia  speeches  and  writings  have  always  rmnmandfd  oonsadnshie 
public  attention. 

Among  hb  other  Utcnuy  worics  may  be  mentioned;  5Ssffi 
Cnt»ti  (1868):  Arts.  Stmia,  •  FUou^  (Florence.  1884);  ScrUH 
Mm  (Bokyna,  1894);  another  volume  of  Seep  CriHH  (Bologna, 
1896):  aiMa  volume  of  Distnssiami  crUkke  s  Hscorsi  (Boloiiia. 
190^),  containing  his  speeches  as  yeaJdeat  of  the  Dante  Alighieri 
Society.  His  most  important  nJitkal  and  sodal  essays  are  col- 
lected in  hb  LtUv9  Meniumoli  td  ottri  stnUi  smOa  fmshoms  sodale 
m  /m/M  (Turin,  l8Ss\  and  Scrim  smtta  mmstiams  sadak  m  /ta/m 
(Florence,  1002).  The  Lmtrr  Mu  iditmmti  (ocigianBy  publbhed  in  the 
aesrapaper  L'Opimism  in  1875)  produced  a  deep  hnpreadon,  as  they 
were  the  fint  exposure  of  the  real  conditions  of  southein  Italy.  A 
selection  of  VnUn's  essays,  tnashted  by  hb  vife»  has  been  pabGAed 
in  Eas^od  (1907>* 

See  abo  Fmncnoo  BaUaaseroai,  AniMiK  FBan*  ^Imcnc^  19071. 


YOXk  RIGA,  the  lariest  city  hi  the  interior  of 
OB  the  railway  from  Asnnckm  (70  m.  N.W.)  to 
^o|k  (1910)  about  e$.ooOk  Situated  in  a  lid 
region  watwed  br  the  npper  Tcpicnary,  with  iaciy 
•EMMataias  extending  to  the  E.  and  W.,  \*ilia  Rka  has  an 
poitant  trade  in  tobacco  and  ytr^ts  wutL  It  b  to  a  g 
extent  modem,  and  contaiBS  aoase  fine  bofldingf,  iadndii 
imtkmal  cctl>e|^.  a  cftmich,.  many  admob.  and  a  heandi  of 
Agricullttial  Bjuah. 

YIUJLRR14JL  a  toww  of  csstcm  Spam,  m  the 
Cast«tV5a  de  Is  Phim:  4  m.  tnmi  the  Mevl: 
the  riirht  baak  oc  the  riAxr  Mv-atcS.  and 

$tir>3a  on  the  %ht  ra:>r-aT  brcweea  C^^b  aed  the 

«f  OntetMo  de  la  P&iaA  a»d  Rturiutt.    Cader  hfooriali 

a-td  s^  10  the  etv«^^»i3tt  oe  the  )kkv«Kvcs  aa  ifeoL  it 

he<*.V;-Mn«ts  of  a  ^^^ucvk^  tnoe.  aani 

ns:.»crRc»  have  aevive«L    Pabs^fcvTcs^  chszcbe 

ziwd  cvfMbt^  and    hc«Ma  wi:h  At:  loiffe  aatd 

v«vi«dHni9^  to  rnose  eaient  pwaer^e  the 

«t  the  t»?wm^    There  aw  ea'.«*-.AM- 

Vt  the  in^^i»s»Mi  ca»sl  of  C^ec?uv*«^  wisc^  b  a 

III    M^Kwh  «»i^iim«ph<  sJLA.     IV  be 

maD»nKt«t«»  «t  ru^yv«  tmaJkii  cm^  ami 
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iervcd  in  the  liglit  cavalry  lathe  Dutch ««ib.  uid  dirtingaisbed 
UinarlC  by  h«  <lanDg  and  resoarcefulnes).  But  in  spile  of  a 
Umg  record  of  excellent  service  undtx  Turenne,  Cond6  and 
Lonmbouiig,  and  of  hia  anstooatic  binh,  hia  |«omotum  %raa 
batslofw  for  be  had  ncumd  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  Loavoit, 
and  atthoiicli  he  had  been  propnetuy  cdond  (mesire  de  cgmp) 
«f  a  cavaliy  regiment  imce  i674i  thirteen  yean  dapoed 
before  he  was  made  a  mariekal  de  camp  In  the  interval  bo- 
tween  the  Dutch  wars  and  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Augi- 
boq^  VUlan.  who  oombmed  with  his  military  gifts  the  tact 
sad  subtkty  of  the  diplomatist,  was  employed  in  an  unofficial 
miwinn  to  the  oourt  of  Bavaria,  and  there  became  the  constant 
oonpaBson  of  the  doctor,  with  whom  he  took  the  field  against 
the  Turha  and  fought  at  Mofaacs.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1690  and  wraa  given  a  command  in  the  cavalry  of  the  army  m 
FlandeiB,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Grand  Alliance  War  he 
went  to  Vienna  as  ambassador  His  part  m  the  next  war 
(see  Spanish  Succession  War),  beginning  with  Friedlingen 
{1702)  aod  Hdchstett  (1703)  and  ending  with  Denam  (17x2), 
has  made  him  immortaL  For  Friedlingen  be  received  the 
-*«—'*•'''»*.  and  for  the  pacification  of  the  insurgent  C^vennea 
the  Sai&t-Eq>iit  order  and  the  title  of  duke  Friedlingen  and 
Hochstett  were  barren  victories,  and  the  campaigns  of  which 
they  fonned  part  records  of  lost  opportumties.  Villars's  gk>ty 
thus  begins  with  the  year  1709  when  France,  apparently  help- 
less, was  roused  to  a  great  effort  of  self-defence  by  the  exorbi> 
tant  demands  of  the  CoaUtion.  In  that  year  he  was  called  to 
**«"—*****  the  main  army  opposing  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
OQ  the  northem  frontier  During  the  famine  of  the  winter  he 
shared  the  soldiers'  miserable  raticms.  When  the  campaign 
opeoed  the  old  Marshal  Boufflers  volunteered  to  serve  under 
lim,  sikd  after  the  terrible  battle  of  MalplaquetCg.s ),  m  which 
he  was  gravely  wounded,  he  was  able  to  tell  the  king.  "  If 
it  please  God  to  give  your  majesty's  enemies  another  such 
Tictory,  they  arc  ruined"  Two  more  campaigns  passed  without  a 
hsttle  and  with  scarcdy  any  advance  on  the  part  of  the  invaders, 
bat  at  last  Marlborongh  manoeuvred  Villars  out  of  the  famous 
IFc  flta  mltra  Unes,  sad  the  power  of  the  defence  seemed  to  be 
broken.  But  Louis  made  a  last  effort,  the  English  contingent 
end  its  great  leader  were  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
axkd  Villan,  thou^  still  suffering  from  his  Malplaquet  wounds, 
antmanoBovzed  and  dedsivdy  defeated  Eugene  in  th^  battle 
of  Dcoaio.  This  victory  saved  France,  though  the  war  dragged 
on  for  ap^***''  year  on  the  Rhine,  where  Villars  took  Landau, 
led  the  stocmeis  at  Fieibuig  and  nogotiated  the  peace  of  Rastatt 
wiih  Prince  Eugene. 

He  pUyed  a  conspicuous  part  in  thepoUtics  of  the  Regency 
period  as  the  pdas^aX  opfoaeai  of  Cardinal  Dubon,  and  only 
the  mesKMriesof  Montmorency's  rebellion  prevented  his  being 
Bade  constahle  of  France.  He  took  the  field  for  the  last  time 
is  the  War  of  the  Pc^h  Succession  (1734),  with  the  title 
"  aanlud-gencral  of  the  king's  armies,"  that  Turenne  alone 
had  hdd  before  him.  But  he  wss  now  over  eighty  years  of 
age,  aikd  the  war  was  more  diplomatic  than  earnest,  and  after 
openmg  the  f?^wipaigq  with  all  the  fire  and  restless  energy  of 
Us  youth  he  died  at  Turin  on  the  X7th  of  June  1754. 

VlBsrs's  memoirs  show  us  a  "fanfaron  plein  d'bonneur," 

»  Voltaire  caOs  him.    He  was  indeed  boastful,  with  the  gas- 

oonadxng  habit  of  his  native  province,  and  also  covetous  of 

honoura  and  wealth.    But  he  was  an  honourable  man  of  high 

coorace^  moral  and  i^yiical,  and  a  soldier  who  stands  above 

al  has  coBtemporaiies  and  successors  in  the  i8th  century,  on 

the  same  height  as  Matlboroo^  and  Frederick. 

The  memoin.  part  of  which  was  published  in  1734  and  afterwards 
several  unes  lepubliibed  lo  untrustworthy  versions,  were  for  the 
fine  tiae  completely  edited  by  the  Marquis  de  VoguS  in  1884-92. 

VnUkVICIOiAf  a  seaport  of  northern  Spain,  in  the  provmce 
of  Oriedo;  on  the  Ria  de  ViUa^ddosa,  an  estuary  formed  by  the 
■nan  river  ViUavicioia  which  here  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
Pep.  (1900)  2o,99S-  "Hie  town  is  the  headquarters  of  a  large 
fishery,  and  has  some  coasting  trade.  Its  exports  are  chiefly 
agncultural  produce.  Villavidosa  suffers  from  the  competition 
xxvn  a* 


of  the  nei^bouiing  porta  of  Giidn  and  AviKs»  and  from  the  lack 
of  railway  oommuaication.  It  is  connected  by  good  roads  with 
Siero  (rj  m )  sod  Infiesto  (9  nt)  on  the  Oviedo-Infiesto  railway 

VOLBFRANCHB-DK-ROUBBQUBi  a  town  of  France,  capital 
of  an  anondissement  m  the  department  of  Aveynm,  36  m.  W 
of  Rodes  by  road.  Pop  (rgod)  town,  6297,  ooQunukie,  3352. 
Villefrancfae,  which  has  a  station  on  the  Orleans  lailway,  Uas 
amongst  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aveyron  at  its  junction 
with  the  Alaou  One  of  the  three  bridges  that  aoaa  the  nvei 
bekings  to  the  xjth  century,  and  the  straight,  narrow  streets  are 
full  of  gabled  houses  of  the  X3th  and  r4th  centuries  One  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  passes  beneath  the  porch  of  Notre>Daiae. 
the  principal  church  of  Villcfraache.  Notre-I>ame  was  bailt 
from  1260  to  1581,  the  massive  tower  which  surmounts  its 
porch  bemg  of  late  Gothic  architecture  The  remarkable  wood* 
work  in  the  choir  dates  from  the  rsth  century  A  Carthusian 
monastery  overhx>king  the  town  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Avesrroa  derives  much  mtercst  from  the  completenesa  and 
fine  preservation  of  its  buildings,  which  date  from  the  isth 
century  They  mdude  a  fine  refectory  and  two  cloisters,  the 
smaller  of  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  late  Gothic  style  The 
manufacture  of  leather,  aiUmal-traps,  hoeieryi  beU-fouadingi 
hemp-spuming,  &c.,  are  carried  on.  Quarries  of  phosphates 
and  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  are  worked  near  VilldTranche 

ViUefranche,  founded  about  1252,  owes  its  name  to  the 
numeroua  immunities  granted  by  its  founder  AJphonse,  count 
of  Toukwae  (d  1271),  and  in  X348  it  was  so  flourishing  that 
sumptuary  laws  were  passed.  Soon  afterwards  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  but  was  the  fint 
place  in  Guienne  to  rise  against  the  En^^.  New  privileges 
were  granted  to  the  town  by  King  Charles  V ,  but  these  were 
taken  away  by  Louis  XI  InisSS  the  inhabitants  repulsed  the 
forces  of  the  League,  and  afterwards  murdered  a  governor  sent  by 
Henry  IV.  The  town  was  ravaged  by  plague  in  1463,  1558  and 
1628,  and  in  X643  a  rovolt,  excited  by  the  exactions  of  the 
tnUndanU,  was  cruelly  repressed. 

VILLEFRAMCHB-SUR-SAOkB«  a  manufacturing  town  of  east- 
central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department 
of  Rh6ne,  on  the  Morgon  near  its  junction  with  the  Saftne,  sr  m. 
N  by  W  of  Lyons  by  rail  Pop  (1906)  14,794.  Among  its 
industries  the  chief  arc  the  manufacture  of  working  clothes,  the 
manufacture,  dyeing  and  finisliing  of  cotton  fabrics,  tlie  spinning 
of  cotton  thread,  copper  founding  and  the  manufacture  of 
machmery  and  agricultural  implements.  The  wines  of  Beau* 
jolais,  hemp,  doth,  linen,  cott<»s,  drapery  goods  and  cattle 
are  the  principal  articles  of  trade.  An  old  Renaissance  house  is 
used  as  the  town  hall.  The  church  of  Notre-Dame  d»  Marais, 
begun  at  the  end  of  the  14th  and  finished  in  the  x6th  century, 
has  a  tower  and  spiro  (rebuilt  in  1862),  standing  to  the  right  of 
the  facade  (rsth  century),  in  which  are  carved  wooden  doors. 
ViUefranche  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first 
instance  and  of  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  com- 
munal  college  among  its  public  institutions. 

Founded  in  12x2  by  Guichard  IV  count  of  Beaujeu,  ViUe- 
franche became  in  the  14th  century  capital  of  the  Beaujolaft. 
As  a  punishment  for  an  act  of  violence  towards  the  mayor's 
daughter,  Edward  II.  was  forced  to  surrender  the  Beaujolais  to 
the  duke  of  Bourbon. 

VILLBOAS,  ESTBBAN  MANUEL  DB  (x  589-1669),  Spanish 
poet,  was  bom  at  Matute  (LogrolVo)  on  the  5th  of  Februaryx589, 
matriculated  at  Salamanca,  on  the  20th  of  November  x6io,  and 
chaUenged  attention  by  the  mingled  arrogance  and  accomplish- 
ment of  Las  Erdticas  (16x7),  a  coUection  of  clever  translations 
from  Horace  and  Anacreon,  and  of  original  poems,  the  charxn  of 
which  is  marred  by  the  writer's  petulant  vanity  Marrying 
in  X626  or  eariier,  Vill^as  practised  law  at  N&jcra  UU 1659,  when 
he  was  charged  with  eiq>ressing  unorthodox  views  on  the 
subject  of  free  wiU;  he  was  exiled  for  four  years  to  Santa  Maria 
de  Ribaredonda,  but  was  aUowed  to  return  for  three  months 
to  N&jera  in  March  x66o.  It  seems  probable  that  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  was  remitted,  for  the  report  of  the  local  tnquiution  lays 
stress  on  VUlegas's  siinple  piety,  on  the  extravagance  of  his  attire, 
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ridiculous  In  s  nun  of  hit  age,  and  on  the  eceentrfdty  of  his 
general  conduct  and  conversation,  so  marked  as  to  suggest  "  a 
kind  of  mania  or  lesion  of  the  imagination."  In  his  version  of 
Boetlus  (1665),  VUlegas  showed  that  he  had  profited  by  his 
experience,  for  he  made  no  attempt  to  translate  the  last  book 
(in  which  the  problem  of  free  will  Is  discussed),  and  repnnted 
the  Latm  text  without  comment.  He  died  at  N&Jera  on  the  jrd 
of  September  1669.  His  tragedy  El  HifdlUo,  imitated  from 
Euripides,  and  a  series  of  critical  dissertations  entitled  Vanae 
Phthtogiatt  finished  in  1650,  are  unpublished,  and  "  a  book  of 
satires,"  found  among  his  papers  by  the  inquisitors,  was  con- 
fiscated. 

VILUHAROOUIII.  OIOFFROT  DB  (c.  1160^.  tatj).  the 
first  vernacular  historian  of  France,  and  perhaps  of  modern 
Europe,  who  possesses  literary  merit,  is  rather  supposed  than 
known  to  have  been  bom  at  the  chilteau  from  which  he  took 
his  name,  near  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  about  the  year  1160. 
Not  merely  his  literary  and  historical  importance,  but  almost  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  comes  from  his  chronicle  of  the  fourth 
crusade,  or  C»HquH«  de  Censlatttinopte,  Nothing  is  positively 
known  of  his  ancestry,  for  the  supposition  (originating  with  Du 
Cange)  that  a  certain  William,  marshal  of  Champagne  between 
1163  and  1179,  was  his  father  appears  to  be  erroneous.  Ville* 
hardouin  himself,  however,  undoubtedly  held  this  dignity,  and 
certain  minute  and  perhaps  not  very  trustworthy  Indications, 
chiefly  of  an  heraldic  character,  have  led  his  most  recent  bio- 
grapheis  to  lay  It  down  that  he  was  not  bom  eariier  than  X150 
or  later  than  1164.  He  introduces  himself  to  us  with  a  certain 
Abruptness,  merely  specifying  his  own  name  as  one  of  a  list  of 
knights  of  Champagne  who  with  their  count,  Thibault,  took 
the  cross  at  a  tournament  held  at  Escry-sur^Alsne  in  Advent 
1109.  the  crusade  in  contemplation  having  been  started  by  the 
nreachlng  of  Fulk  de  Neuilly,  who  was  commissioned  thereto  by 
rope  Innocent  III  The  next  year  six  deputies,  two  appointed 
by  each  of  the  three  allied  counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne  and 
Blois,  were  despitchcd  to  Venice  to  negotiate  for  shipa  Of 
these  deputies  Villchardouin  was  one  and  (^uesnes  de  Bfthune, 
the  poet,  another.  They  concluded  a  bargain  with  the  seigniory 
lor  transport  and  provisions  at  a  fixed  price.  Villehardouin 
had  hardly  returned  when  Thibault  fell  sick  and  died,  but  this 
did  not  prevent,  though  it  somewhat  delaj-ed,  the  enterprise  of 
the  cfussders.  The  management  of  that  enterprise,  however, 
was  a  difficult  one,  and  cost  Villehardouin  another  embassy  into 
Italy  to  prevent  if  possible  some  of  ha  fdlow-pQgrims  from 
bre^ng  the  treaty  with  the  Venetians  by  embarking  at  other 
ports  and  employing  other  con\x>y.  He  was  only  in  port  suc- 
cessful, and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  raising  the  chorter- 
nvuiey  among  those  who  had  actually  assembled  (joi  laoi)  at 
Venice,  the  sum  collected  foUing  far  short  of  the  stipulated 
amounts  It  b  nec«ssar>'  to  remember  this  when  the  somewhat 
erratic  and  irregular  character  of  the  operations  which  followed 
b  fudfed.  The  defence  that  the  crusaders  were  bound  to  pay 
their  pasaafe-aMoey  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  one  form  or  other,  to 
the  Venetians,  b  perhaps  a  weak  one  in  any  case  for  the  attack 
on  two  Chrbtion  cities.  Zm,  and  Constantinople;  it  becomes 
weaker  still  when  it  b  ^ound  that  the  expedition  nr\xr  ««nt  or 
attempted  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  at  alL  But  the  desire  to 
dbdAife  obl'^iioQS  incuncd  b  no  doubt  rcsfxctabSe  in  itseU. 
and  VSUehonkHxin,  as  one  of  the  actual  nc^tiators  of  the 
baifain*  must  have  feH  it  wtth  pecithor  strength. 

The  cttttadcfs  set  sail  at  hst.  an>}  Zora,  whkh  the  Venetians 
coveted,  was  taken  without  riuch  tremble.  The  qucstioo  then 
arcne  wh,itb(r  the  host  shc^^ki  go  next.  \t!!<-K&;dvMun  does  not 
lett  «B  9(  any  direct  pnzt  token  by  hiiRse^  in  the  debates  on  the 
^^MStion  of  interfeiiag  or  not  in  the  dcsptttcd  succession  to  the 
enp^  ol  the  Cist-^ebatcs  In  whkh  the  chief  ccclfsussic^ 
ptMnt  saoBctsr  prot«stc«l  against  the  di\Tcsaon  ot  the  enterprise 
Roa  its  peopcr  goiL  It  b  quite  dear,  howrrer.  that  the  mor^ 
sitti  o(  ChasBpagne*  w^  was  one  el  the  koicrs  oxkd  in::er 
conaseiocs  of  th»  tipedfition  thrMmlhiMxt.  $>T7pa;hjcd  wi:h  the 
aaslority.  and  it  b  bk  tn  pcvst  o«t  that  the  t.-r^^xtios  of  , 

piukah^  M  gcTOt  as  thu  of  gain.  - 


Re  narrates  spfritadly  enough  the  dissensions  and  discussloB* 
in  the  wmter  camp  01  Zara  and  at  Corfu,  but  b  evidently  much 
more  at  ease  when  the  voyage  was  again  resumed,  and,  after  a 
fair  passage  round  Greece,  the  cnttaders  at  lost  saw  before 
them  the  great  dty  of  Constantinople  which  they  ha^  it  in 
mind  to  attack.  When  the  assault  was  dedded  upon,  Ville- 
hardouin himself  was  in  the  fifth  "  battle,"  the  leader  of  which 
was  Mathieu  de  Montmorency.  But,  though  hb  accoimt  of  the 
siege  IS  full  of  personal  touches,  and  contdns  one  reference  to 
the  number  of  witnesses  whose  testimony  he  took  for  a  certain 
wonderful  fact,  he  does  not  tdl  us  anything  of  bb  own  prowess. 
After  the  flight  of  the  usurper  Alexius,  and  when  the  blind 
Isaac,  whose  claims  the  crusaders  were  defending,  had  been 
taken  by  the  Greeks  from  prison  and  placed  on  the  throne, 
Villehardouin,  with  Montmorency  and  two  Venetians,  formed 
the  embassy  sent  to  arrange  terms.  He  was  again  similariy 
dbtinguished  when  it  became  necessary  to  remonstrate  with 
Alexius,  the  blmd  man's  son  and  virtual  successor,  on  the  non« 
keeiNng  of  the  terms.  Indeed  Villehordouin's  talents  as  a 
diplomatist  seem  to  have  been  held  in  very  high  esteem,  for 
later,  when  the  Latin  empire  had  become  a  fact,  he  was  charged 
with  the  delicate  business  of  mediating  between  the  emperor 
Baldwin  and  Boniface,  marqub  of  Montferrat.  in  which  ta^ 
he  had  at  least  partial  success.  He  was  also  appointed  marshd 
of  "Romame"— a  term  very  vaguely  used,  but  apparently 
signifying  the  mainland  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  while  his 
nephew  and  namesake,  afterwards  prince  of  Achaia,  took  a 
great  part  in  the  Latin  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  Villduudouin 
himself  before  long  recdved  an  important  command  against 
the  Bulgarians.  He  was  left  to  maintain  the  siege  of  Adrianople 
when  Baldwin  advanced  to  attack  the  relieving  force,  and 
with  Dandob  had  much  to  do  in  saving  the  defeated  crusaders 
from  utter  destruction,  and  conducting  the  retreat,  in  which 
he  commanded  the  rearguard,  and  brought  hb  troops  in  safety 
to  the  sea  of  Rodosto,  and  thence  to  the  capital  As  he  occupied 
the  post  of  honour  in  thb  disaster,  so  he  hod  that  (the  command 
of  the  vanguard)  in  the  expedition  whidi  the  regmt  Heniy 
made  shortly  afterwards  to  revenge  hb  brother  Baldwin's 
defeat  and  capture  And,  when  Henry  had  succeeded  to  the 
crown  on  the  announcement  of  Baldwin's  death,  it  was  Ville- 
hardouin iriio  fetched  home  hb  bride  Agnes  of  Mmttferrat, 
and  shortly  afterwards  commanded  undo'  Um  in  a  naval 
battle  with  the  ships  of  Theodore  Lascarb  at  the  fortress  of 
Gbotus.  In  the  settlement  of  the  Latin  empire  after  the  truce 
with  Lascaris,  Villehardouin  recdved  the  fief  of  Messinople 
(suj^Msed  to  be  Mosyix^xklis,  a  little  inland  bnm  the  modem 
Gulf  of  Lagos,  and  not  far  from  the  ancient  Abdcara)  firom 
Boniface  of  Montferrat,  with  the  recocd  of  whose  deaith  the 
chronide  abruptly  doses. 

la  the  foRgoing  occooat  only  thoae  panicdan  which  bear 
directly  00  \iUefaardo«uo  kim$cU  bave  been  detailed  i  iMit  the 
chronicle  b  as  for  as  jMMsible  from  being  an  aatobkwnphy,  and 
the  dispL&vs  of  the  writer's  personaHty,  aomcroas  as  they  are,  are 
qntte  iavcMuntary,  and  coosst  mcrdv  ia  hb  wair  of  K*^««fg  the 
subject,  aot  ia  the  refcteoces  (as  brid'  as  hb  foocticMis  as  cfaroaidcr 
will  admit)  to  hb  own  proceedins^  The  chrooide  of  ViDefaardoutA 
b  justlv  held  to  be  the  vrr>'  bek  prrser.tatioa  ve  poaatas  of  the 
sD«it  01  duvolry— Bot  the  desi^nedlv  cnlted  and  p«*«iTii  chivalry 
oc  the  rooaaces.  not  the  adf-coRscious  ard  dehbcnte  Rivalry  of 
the  14th  century,  bat  the  oasophistkated  aode  of  tt»«>fc4iin  and 
sctiac  which  brousht  about  the  crusades,  atimatsted  the  vast 
literary  devrlcpntrat  of  the  isth  oad  i^h  teinuia.  aad  sent 


kzu^T5-«naat.  fvinc^ialhr  th<L>e^  noc  whoilv  of  Ficach  blood,  to 
esubbsh  pradpalltks  «aJ  kia^icfBs  thrpugbeat  Earape  aad  the 
aeaier  £ut.  On  the  vhok.  ao  docbc.  k  »  the  nore  laascuVtiv 
sad  pnctkal  sale  of  thb  eothusijLsck  state  of  ound  whidi  \lDe- 
hordcHiin  shows.  No  wtxtjid  sukrs  aey  but  the  biirfess  appear- 
oiKv  iTt  hx5  pytges.  thvx:$h  in  rvtimMkce  to  thb  it  crest  of  course  be 
tvTetnSrrpd  that  he  wa»  cemi.-'.y  a  man  past  naWIe  Hfe  -whten  tbe 
evects  ocvurrvd.  and  prdups  a  sEua  apc«x»c^:;<9  otd  o^e  when  ha 
vrt  thecB  viv^v-m.  CV>rit«>  tSe  struur^  aiaJ  ^np^hic  touches  bere  aial 
tVtrr^  exh'Htia^  the  imrre-isim  **»vh  the  Snrtr  of  sea  asMl  land, 
tW  «*rrv*v.>cr  c*  Co«'5tai»ii»or?e.  tW  aaa^aisade*  of  the  eAete  bat 
Mn  i-npv>ni^  C«fvek  po«er.  tcuir  oa  hA>  there  b  not  cady  aa  cntim 
jiN«r«Kv  of  ^^JaCkM  c«  such  sttV'Mv^ts  as  a  ncxkra  vocSd  have 
V*  *:<d  <iM  v-.Sai  W4*  ?^  Nf  e\r<vt«Ni\  Nrt  oa  sSwcsce  Skevbc  of  the 
cLibccaie  oai  pautf  ul  uescrificiicn  of  decoS  ia 


VILLELK 


■  bddlftd.     It  i)  eorioM,  (er  loMnea,  is 

rvTcrcDco  la  Ebe  rnatciui  muvdi  ai  Coiucia- 

uw  La  tli^  £]ory,  whkh  pcHibed  by 

V  eyca.  ind  vbich  live  diidy.  In  Ibe 


tnJa  of  a  chaiuea  In  «h»  nuy  bt  caDed^H  T^nettinf  of  ths 

a,  ud  la  tha  poeinl  ncbcr  tbu  pivue 
UBdcxibteiUy  tlui  balt-iHtk  Rylo 
d  Iron  Kor  cKarje  of  buurdy  by  u>e 
DBBneaa  uu  ninxir  wucn  jxtwle  it)  iMt  not  i  lillle  to  tbe 
ckum  of  Ilic  book.    lU  wowion  il  wnd  plninci.  aavHUioiul 
•id  nt  ■iBomn  u  tin  illmiiiMtiot  d  >  BBUevtl  ai*iuiKtliK, 

tht  of  litenry 
IIS  ol  mma 
inih  which  it  oi  '  ■  -         ■ 


■dva  on  (he  cailh  ind 
Bcsfie o(  Vcoicx ~ -  '-  - 
UtB«iiic.  bow  t 


T^  br)ig«]  tbc  dole  »ii( 

of  Champagne*  raiaini 

ul  com  crmot  tbcnnB, 
CODIxac  ■  nnM  uriSne 


e  younff  count  Thibai 

ikbed  U  hii  toy  at  cl 

'a  >ua  ct  cbtnucha,  « 
Br  vK|aa  puit  Df  cbcvuich*  ODC  c^  loti,"  coDpov  «  nnat  tIrilanE 
vnmue.  TTkii  the  Uitory  idafaea  bilo  tbe  buunm  vdn  ud  telU 
rf  tbc  debata  vbkh  look  ptace  aa  to  tbc  bal  mEioi  of  earning 
nsi  the  vow  aficr  the  caam\  dctaw,  the  icMkrmai.  too  ill  kept 
ai  Vcakx,  the  pkiuiblc  umbmIuu  ol  the  Venetlaiii  that  tbe  balun 
dK  la  tbaoi  ihHikl  be  wSt  up  by  •  joint  attack  en  tbeii  eHoy, 
Ik  ldi«  of  Hui«Bry.  Vilkhiinloiiia  doet  not  in  Ihc  least  concisl 
■he  lact  that  tbe  popg  f  r»»«oaie>  de  Rome,"  ii  tic  c»lli  him. 
n  the  Tcrr  phiw  of  tha  Atntnu)  wu  very  UEiy  intb  thtei 
Ik  im  «n  pan  he  aimaa  la  tUnk  of  little  or  nothini  but  tbe 
mmif—  dua  to  the  nnbBc.  vbicb  had  Icvally  kept  iu  biraua 
Hd  been  delnuded  of  the  pike,  of  Ihc  inCimy  ol  breating  company 
an  the  ran  of  aiemben  of  ■  joint  amcuiian,  and  perbapi  of  tbe 


[  to  Venke-  A  famaua  pudnr,  and  one  iboit  enougb 

, It  dociibini  the  old  blind  aoge  Danilab,  who  had 

*Cra«  aduffon  de  imaiiak'  (leakn  forstavini  at  home),  car  iriela 
boa  a*,  at  ai  avoft  hs  yaubi  ea  la  leKa  biaiB  «  Ben  •rtaa  fOM 

(BBaltel."»«d»BwaaibBtoreojo«  in  fight. 

It  ■ould  be  out  dC  i^aci  to  allempt  any  further  snnly^  d(  Ibe 
(h  iKiae  for  what  hu  been  abrariy  nnj.  id  rrpeat  that  Villehti^ 
Amja'ahaofc.  bncfu  It  U.  i>  is  lolilyone  of  the  capital  book*  of 

faentun  of  the  Beolinenl.  wlik:b  delermined  the  action  of «  airat 

_j  : ....  »;nrf  ^  hiitoty.    There  are  but  very  few  booki 

a,  aad  VillehaRloBin'a  i>  en  <i  ibem.    II 
^  of  Ibe  cnwdee  pcriabed. « 
uodentand  and  realize  v 
reulonic  knijhti.  and  the  I 


.    which  ho  leliiti  the  chani, 

nriciotit  pUpimage  into  lomethln^  by  no  muu 

■- -1—1-  iff^  from  ff^  very  at 

icinnaeH  of  any  kinc     _    . 
_.  ^_(B  Da  (B  Fiaiuei.  wa>  evidently  I 
utter-of-facl  dcKtiplion.  and  It  no  mot 


kind.   Thtlamoi 


nihedi 


_, -^in«  Atenut  or  Theodore  than  to  doubt  thai  it  n 

"nc  poiOD  of  VQkbinloiriD  mpptui  lot  ta  ence,  hut  oni 
MI7.  in  the  duonide  of  hit  contiiuuter,  Henri  de  ValencieBDe 
Tteck  >  1101  VV  ^  itTlCi  Ihflugh  WBie  in  lubject.  betwcc 
Ifce  nllr  pactica]  pme  o[  iha  Snt  historto  of  tbe  fifth  cntsac 
ad  ibe  Latin  ODplre  I'ld  the  awkward  manoeriim  {w  Bvkww 
Aal  ft  ha»  been  taken  to  repramt  a  "  dilrfiymetl  "  yen 
'      But  the  much  gcntet  lenith  i 


It  whkh  h> 


«  fn  hia  aws  imk.    He  b| 


a  the] 


Ml  aavereign  to  Iha  a»>ck  ia  a  kmg  apewli.  Hicn  kc  dlaappeut 
ilto^tho'i  with  the  ^ceptkui  of  Bomo  brief  aod  chiefly  dipio* 
matk  meatkm.  Du  Cangi  dBCaveted  and  quoted  a  deed  of 
doBitka  by  Um  dated  1907,  by  wbich  cotain  propertica  «ci» 
devted  Id  Um  chntcbi*  of  tfoue  Dajse  de  Foitsy  wd  Notn 
Diac  da  'noya*,  with  the  Racmtkm  of  life  in 
dani^itea  Alia  and  Dameronea,  aul  hia  lii 
Hayc,  all  of  trhoB  vpoar  Id  bava  embia 
A  IcHa  addnncd  from  the  EatI  to  Blanche  ol  C 
papal  recwd  ^  lilt  (tyle*  hin  u" 
yeai  thia  lille  paMcd  to 


Uiowifawfcinlhat 

■plrit  of  uninMUifeiit  failMuliw  which  b  waii 
'■/  thu  moia  prasBatical  editinb     11 
:lie  book,  by  a  cetlaia  Blaiv  de  ViRt 

iSBj.li  dedicated  to  the  EelgnkHy  of  VeniceOT" 
-  --"  haa  been  accuaed  of  a  rather  unfal 


be  Hid,  h 


*K?of  th 

srlier.    Of  tbia  ei 


:NeSS'- 


.    But  both  tbeie  v 


nothing  leemato  be  know 
landlah  M5*,  appeved  11 
cornpletely  aatiqiiBted  b]- 

wica  equalled,  of  the  au:  la  tianilation,  or  lalhK 

paiaphiaw.  Lnio  modem  :  Bcarcely  wanhy  etlher  of 

hiinxir  or  hi.  author.    EL       '  w  edition  from  difleTeqt 

MS.  nurm  <n  1813.  and  1  with  dilTemn  deneea  of 

dependeace  00  Du  Cang  .     .he  cailectka  of  Petiud 

BtJchoB,  ajid  Micbaitd  a.  .  1  .  All  the«,  howrvB,  hava 

beeaiupenededlartlieni-..l..i.'i  '<i..!l  1  I."  tbeeditionBofNal^bd* 
Wailly  (iBll  and  1S74].  in  vki^b  lU.-  i^it  ii  critically  edited  from 
an  tbe  available  M^  and  a  new  tranibtion  added,  iiMIe  there  la  a 
itill  later  and  rather  handier  one  by  E-  Bouchet  (1  vol*.,  E^iia,  ISg  1 1, 
wMch^  bowaw,  Ritt  mainly  on  N.  de  WaiUy  for  lot.  Thacham 
of  Vilkbardouin  can  eacape  no  reader^  but  few  rcaden  will  (ail  to 
derive  lonie  additional  pleaiuie  from  the  two  eisaya  which  Sainie- 
Bcuve devoted  to  himiTeprinted  In  Lheninlb  votumeof  IheCliBjrruj 
<alndi.  SecalBA.D£ida(ir,l*lClnii^pi«ri(iM«),  Tbmai* 
EaiUi  tranlatkiBa  by  T.  Smith  tl8»),  and  (more  lilerallv)  Sit 
FTT.  Uaniab  (Evetyman't  Library,  IgoSJ.  (C.  £a.] 

VILLfiL^  JBUI  BAPTUIB  fitmUUHB  HABIS  AWI 
IJHAPHIM.  Coim  DC  (i;73>ifiM).  Freuii  itaietmaD,  wai 
boot  at  Touiouic  on  thb  i4lii  of  April  1773  and  educated  for 
the  navy.  Be  joioid  tile  "  Sayoonaiis "  at  BiBt  in  July 
ij«S  and  KTved  in  tbe  WeM  aod  East  ladies.  Airoted  ia 
the  Isle  of  Bonrhon  undn  (he  Terror,  be  «u  let  liee  by 
tbc  revolution  oi  Thenaidor  (July  1794)'  He  acquired  aome 
property  in  the  iiland,  and  mamed  in  ^799  the  dau^lev 
of  a  great  proprietor,  M.  Dobaaayoa  dc  RidieAoilt,  wbcae 
otalo  he  Lad  aiAiageri.  Ui>  appTeoticobip  to  polilio  waj 
■erved  in  the  Colonial  Aawmhly  of  Bourbon,  where  he  fought 
BOcce^uUy  to  preserve  the  colony  from  the  conset^uencei  of 
perpetual  idteiference  from  the  authoritiea  in  Foria,  and  on 
the  olber  band  to  prevent  local  dlAcontenl  from  appealing  to 
the  En^ish  for  pmtectksn.  llie  arrival  ol  Genenl  Decacn, 
tent  out  by  Bonaparte  in  iftoi,  restored  tecurity  to  the  island, 
and  fire  yean  Later  ViU^  who  had  now  tealiwd  a  bufe  lortune, 
returned  to  Fmiice.  He  waa  mayor  o{  bis  commune,  and  a 
inembcrof  tbc  council  of  Ibe  Haute-Gannne  uodei  the  Empire 
At  tbe  RMorUioD  of  1B14  he  at  once  declared  lor  royaliit 
prindplcs.  He  wu  mayoc  ol  Toulouse  in  1814-15  and  deputy 
for  the  Tfaiite-Gaianne  in  the  "  Cbambrc  Litmuvable  "  of  1S15 
ViUtie,  who  before  the  promulgatioa  of  the  chatter  bad  written 
tome  OhunotiiTU  mr  If  prcjtl  it  cnuKiiUim  oppoiing  il,  u 
loo  democratic  in  character,  natunlly  took  bit  place  on  the 
cimine  ri^t  with  the  ultn-royalitia.  In  the  new  Cbamba 
of  1816  ViMe  knuid  bis  party  in  a  minotily,  bul  bii  pcnoaal 
authority  n 
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iiiinlsterialiBts  u  the  least  unretaoiuible  of  hii  party,  and  by 
the  "ultras"  as  the  safest  of  their  leaders.  Under  the 
electoral  law  of  18x7  the  AbM  Gr<goire,  who  was  popularly 
supposed  to  have  voted  for  the  death  of  Ixwis  XVI.  in  the 
Convention,  was  admitted  to  the  Chamber  d  Dq;>uties.  The 
Conservative  party  gained  strength  from  the  alann  raised  by 
this  incident  and  still  more  from  the  shock  caused  by  the 
assassination  of  the  due  de  Bent  The  due  de  Richelieu  was 
compelled  to  admit  to  the  cabinet  two  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Left, 
Villdle  and  Corbidre.  Villile  resigned  within  a  year,  but  on 
the  fall  of  Richelieu  at  the  end  of  i8ax  he  became  the  real  chief 
of  the  new  cabinet,  in  which  be  was  minister  of  finance. 
Although  not  himself  a  courtier,  he  was  backed  at  court  by 
Sosthtoes  de  la  Rochefoucauld  and  Madame  du  Cayla,  and  in 
i8as  Louis  XVIII.  gave  him  the  title  of  count  and  made  him 
formally  prime  minister.  He  immediately  proceeded  tomucale 
opposition  by  stringent  press  laws,  and  the  discovery  of  minor 
liberal  conspiracies  afforded  an  excuse  for  further  repression. 
Forced  against  his  will  into  interference  in  Spain  by  Mathieu 
de  Montmorency  nnd  Chateaubriand,  he  contrived  to  reap 
some  credit  for  the  monarchy  from  the  successful  campaign 
of  1813.  Meanwhile  he  had  consdidated  the  royal  power  by 
persuading  Louis  XVni.  to  swamp  the  liberal  majority  in 
the  upper  house  by  the  nomination  of  twenty-seven  new  peers; 
he  availed  himself  of  the  temporary  popularity  of  the  monarchy 
after  the  Spanish  campaign  to  summon  a  new  Chambei  of 
Deputies.  This  new  and  obedient  legislature,  to  which  only 
nineteen  liberals  were  returned,  made  itself  into  a  septenni^ 
parliament,  thus  providing  time,  it  was  thought,  to  restore 
some  part  of  the  aiuien  rigime,  Villtie's  plans  were  assisted 
by  the  death  of  Louis  XVni.  and  the  accessi(m  of  bis  bigoted 
brother.  Prudent  financial  administration  since  181 5  had  made 
possiUe  the  conversion  of  the  state  bonds  from  5  to  4%.  It 
was  proposed  to  utilise  the  mon^  set  free  by  this  opoation 
to  indenmify  by  a  milliard  francs  the  emigris  for  the  loss  of  their 
Unds  at  the  Revolution;  it  was  also  proposed  to  restore  their 
former  privileges  to  the  religious  congregations.  Both  these 
pibpositions  were,  with  some  restrictions,  secured.  Sacrilege 
was  made  a  crime  punishable  by  death,  and  the  miniatjy  were 
preparing  a  law  to  alter  the  law  of  equal  inheritance,  and  thus 
create  anew  the  great  estates.  These  measures  roused  violent 
<^>position  in  the  country,  which  a  new  and  stringent  press 
law,  nicknanaed  the  "  law  of  justice  and  love,"  failed  to  put 
down.  The  peers  rejected  the  law  of  inheritance  and  the  press 
law;  it  waa  foimd  necessary  to  disband  the  National  Guard; 
and  in  November  1827  seventy-six  new  peers  were  created,  and 
recourse  waa  had  to  a  general  d^tion.  lie  new  Chamber  proved 
hostile  to  ViUtie,  who  resigned  to  make  way  for  the  short-lived 
moderate  ministry  of  Martignac 

The  new  ministry  made  ViUile's  removal  to  the  upper  house 
a  condition  of  taking  office,  and  be  took  no  furtlier  part  in 
public  affairs.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  xjth  of  March 
1854,  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  x  81 6  with  his  memoirs,  which 
were  completed  from  his  correspondence  by  his  family  as 
Mimoins  H  tomspondanu  dm  eomi$  dt  ViUiU  (Paris,  $  vob., 
18S7-90). 

See  also  C.  de  Maxade,  VOpposiiion  nyoJisit  (Paris,  1894);  J.  G. 
Hyde  de  Neuvillc.  SoHce  sur  U  ecmU  dt  ViU^  (P^ris.  1899);  and 
M.  Chotaid.  "  L'(Euvn  fioancidre  deM.de  VUlde."  in  AmiaUs  das 
ttkatti  ptUHquas  (voL  v.,  1890). 

VIUBUIH.  ABBL  PBAHfOIS  (1790-1867),  F^nmch  politician 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bora  m  Paris  on  the  9th  of  June  1790. 
He  was  educated  at  the  lyo6e  Lonis-le-Grand,  and  became 
assistant  master  at  the  lycfe  Charlemagne,  and  subsequently 
at  the  ficole  Normale.  In  xSxa  he  gained  a  prise  from  the 
Academy  inth  an  tfe^  on  Montaigne.  Under  the  restoration 
he  was  ^ipolntcd,  first,  assistant  professor  of  modern  history, 
and  then  professor  of  French  efciqaettce  at  the  Sorbonne.  Here 
he  delivcied  a  series  of  litefmry  lectures  which  had  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  00  hb  younger  cootempocaries.  Vfllemain  had 
the  great  ndvantage  of  coming  just  before  the  Romantic  soove- 
kt«  of  kavmf  a  wide  and  catholic  bve  of  fiterature  without 


being  an  extremist.  AH,  or  almost  all,  the  clever  young  mat 
of  the  brilliant  generation  of  1830  passed  under  his  infiuenCe; 
and,  while  he  pleased  the  Romanticists  by  his  frank  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  F.nglish,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish 
poetry,  he  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  decry  the  classics-^ 
either  the  classics  proper  of  Greece  and  Rome  or  the  so-called 
classics  ol  France.  In  1819  he  published  a  book  on  CromweSf 
and  two  years  later  he  was  dected  to  the  Academy.  Ville* 
main  was  appointed  by  the  restoration  govenunent  "  chef  de 
rimprimerie  et  de  la  librairie,"  a  post  involving  a  kind  of 
irregular  censorship  of  the  press,  and  afterwards  to  the  office 
of  master  of  requests.  Before  the  revolution  of  July  he  had 
been  deprived  of  his  office  for  his  liberal  tendencies,  and  had 
been  elected  deputy  for  £vreux.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  re- 
ceived a  peerage  in  1832.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
public  instruction,  and  was  twice  mlnisttf  of  that  department, 
and  he  also  became  secretary  of  the  Academy.  During  the 
whole  of  the  July  monardiy  he  was  thus  one  of  the  chief  dis- 
pensers of  literary  patronage  in  France,  but  in  his  later  years 
his  reputation  declined.  I^  died  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  May 
1867. 

Villemain's  chief  work  b  his  Cours  de  la  UUiralimfranfaise  (5  vols.. 
xSaS'-ao).  AmonK  his  other  works  are :  Tabkau  de  la  UUintuTe du 
moyeu  age  (2  vob.,  1846);  Tableau  de  la  litUrature  au  XVIII* 
sikle  (4  vols.,  X864}:  Souvenirs  amtemporairu  (a  vols.,  X856}: 
Histoire  de  Grigoire  Vll.  (3  vols..  X873:  Ens.  trans..  1874). 

AmoM  notices  on  Villcmain  may  be  cited  that  of  Louis  de  Lom^nie 
(1841),  E.  Mirecourt  (1858),  J.  L.  Dubut  (1875).  See  also  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Portraits  (1841,  voL  ui.),  and  Causertes  du  lundi  (voL  xi. 
"  Notes  et  pen»£es  "). 

VILLENA,  ENRIQUE  DE  (x384'i4S4)*  Spanish  author,  was 
bora  in  1384.  Through  his  grandfather,  Alphonso  de  Aiagon, 
count  de  Denia  y  Ribagorsa,  he  traced  his  descent  from  Jaime  II. 
of  Aragon  and  Bland^e  of  Na^es.  He  is  commonly  known 
as  the  marquess  de  Villena;  but,  although  a  marquessate  was 
at  one  time  in  the  family,  the  title  was  revoked  and  atmulled 
by  Henry  IH.  ViUena's  father,  Don  Pedro  de  Vfllena,  was 
kiUed  at  Aljubarrota;  the  boy  was  educated  by  his  grand- 
father, showed  great  capadty  for  learning  and  was  reputed 
to  be  a  wizard.  About  1402  he  married  Maria  de  AlboriMC, 
seflora  dd  Infantado,  who  ^>cedily  became  the  xecogniKd 
mistress  of  Henry  m.;  the  complaisant  husband  was  rewarded 
by  being  appointed  master  of  the  military  order  of  Calatrava 
in  X404,  but  on  the  death  of  Henry  at  the  end  of  1406  the  knights 
of  the  orda  refused  to  accept  the  nomiiution,  which,  aflcr  a 
long  contest,  was  rescinded  in  14x5.  He  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  at  Saragossa  in  1414,  retired 
to  Vslenda  till  14x7,  when  he  moved  to  Castile  to  daim  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  his  mastership.  He  obtained  in  return 
the  lordship  (seltorio)  of  Miesta,  and,  conscious  of  his  unsuita- 
bility  for  warfare  or  political  life,  dedicated  himself  to  literature. 
He  died  d  fever  at  Madrid  on  the  15th  of  December  1434. 
He  is  represented  by  a  fragment  of  his  Arte  de  Irobar  (X4X4), 
an  indigestible  treatise  composed  for  the  Barcelona  Consistoiy 
of  Gay  Science;  by  Los  Trabajos  de  Hfrcules  (1417),  a  pedantic 
and  unreadable  allegory;  by  his  Tratado  de  Is  ConsdaeiSn 
and  his  handbodi  to  the  pleasures  and  fashions  of  the  table, 
the  Arte  eisoHc,  both  written  in  1423;  by  a  commentary  on 
Psalm  viiL  ver.  4,  which  dates  from  1424;  by  the  Libro  dt 
Aifjamiento  (x42s),  a  ponderous  dissertation  on  the  evil  eye  aikl 
its  effects;  and  by  a  translation  of  the  Aeneid,  the  first  ever 
made,  which  was  finished  on  the  xoth  of  October  1428.  His 
treatise  on  leprosy  exists  but  has  not  been  puUished.  Villena'^ 
writings  do  not  justify  his  extraordinary  fame;  his  subjects 
are  devoid  of  charm,  and  his  style  is  so  uncouth  as  to  be  almost 
unintdligible.  Yet  he  has  an  assured  place  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  literature;  he  was  a  generous  patron  of  letters,  his 
translation  of  Virgil  marks  lum  out  as  a  pioneer  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  he  set  a  ^>lendid  example  of  intellectual  curiosity. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  abiding  dramatic  interest  in  the  ba£9ing 
personality  of  the  solitary  hi^-bora  student  whom  Lope  de 
Vega  introduces  in  PorJ^  hosla  m^ir,  whom  Ruis  de  A]arc6n 
presents  in  la  Cmetu  de  Ss/flsunrs.  and  who  reaMMeaxs  in  the 
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igth  ototttry  in  Larra't  AfaeicM  and  in  HartzeDbtttch*s  play 
La  Ridsma  CHCaniadd.  (J-  F>K.) 

VnXBVA*  a  town  of  eastrm  Spain,  in  the  provfnce  of  AUcante; 
oa  the  light  bank  of  the  river  Vinalapo,  and  at  (he  junction 
M  railways  from  Valencia,  Alicante.  Aibaccte  and  Yccla.  Pop. 
(1900)  Z4.0Q9.  Villena  is  a  labyrinth  of  winding  alleys,  which 
contain  some  intcmting  examples  of  Moorish  domestic  archi- 
tecttzre.  It  b  dominated  by  a  large  and  pictaresque  Moorish 
castle.  The  surrounding  hills  are  covered  with  vines,  and  to 
the  east  there  is  an  extensive  salt  lagoon.  Silk,  Hncn,  flour, 
vine,  brandy,  oil,  salt  and  soap  are  the  chief  industrial  products. 

VILLBMAGB  (Villaikage,  Villanace.  Villeinage),  a 
Bvdieval  term  (from  vitta^  vilhttus)^  pointing  to  scri^dom,  a 
coodhian  of  men  intermediate  between  freedom  and  slavery. 
It  occtars  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  and  was  certainly  im- 
ported into  English  speech  through  the  medium  of  Norman 
Fmch.  The  earliest  instances  of  its  use  are  to  be  found  In  the 
Latin  axid  French  versions  of  English  documents  in  the  nth 
and  1 3th  centuries  (cf.  Domesday  Book;  Liebermann,  Glossary 
te  the  Gesetxe  dtr  AngelMcbsen^  s.v.  villanus^  Ttiain).  The 
history  of  the  ivord  and  of  the  condition  is  especially  instructive 
n  Fnglt^  usage. 

The  materials  for  the  formatloii  of  the  viUein  class  were 
dready  m  exbtence  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  On  the  one 
fcaad,  the  Saxon  ceorb  (ItoihyHdemtn)^  although  considered  as 
ndoding  the  t3rpical  freemen  in  the  earlier  bws  (iEihelbciht, 
Hkrthbere  and  Edric,  Ine),  gradually  became  differentiated 
throng  the  action  of  political  and  economic  causes,  and  many 
«f  tbem  had  to  recognise  the  patronage  of  magnates  or  to  seek 
Ev«iibQod  as  tenants  on  the  estates  of  the  latter.  These  ceorb, 
sit'Jas  on  gafol-Iand,  were,  though  personally  free,  considered 
as  a  lower  order  of  men,  and  lapsed  gradually  into  more  Or  less 
ofspcessive  subjection  in  respect  of  the  great  landowners.  It  b 
duracteristic  in  this  connexioa  that  the  West  Saxon  taws  do 
sot  make  any  distinction  between  ceorb  and  laets  or  half- 
freemen  as  the  Kentish  laws  had  done:  thb  means  that  the 
kalf-free  people  were,  if  not  Webhmen,  reckoned  as  members 
•f  the  ceorl  class.  Another  remarkable  indication  of  the  decay 
of  the  ceorl's  estate  b  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  the  treaties 
*?th  the  Danes  the  twibyvde  ceorls  are  equated  with  the  Danish 
lry»£t^  or  freedmen.  It  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  their 
conditioa  was  practically  the  same,  but  in  any  case  the  fact 
testi5es  to  the  gulf  .which  had  come  to  separate  the  two  principal 
stbdivisioas  of  the  free  class— t^  ceorl  and  the  thane.  The 
Latin  ^rmiotl  tA  the  Reclitudiues  Singularum  Perunarum^  a 
fecnmeat  compiled  probably  in  the  nth  century,  not  king 
before  the  Conquest,  renders  gencat  (a  peasant  tenant  of  a 
superior  kind  performing  lighter  services  than  the  grbur,  as  he 
■as  bofdeoed  with  heavy  week-work)  by  viUanusi  but  the  gebur 
to  be  also  considered  as  a  vtUamts  according  to  Anglo- 
temun<dogy.  The  group  designated  as  geburs  in 
Anglo-Saxon  charters,  though  dbtinguishcd  from  mere  slaves 
{tiewm  haerdt-burbaenUt  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipt.  1079),  undoubtedly 
jidoded  many  freedmen  who  in  point  of  services  and  economic 
SQbje^tJon  were  not  very  much  above  the  sbvcs.  Both  ceoris 
ajvd  eebtts  disappear  as  separate  classes,  and  it  b  clear  that  the 
pcater  paut  of  them  must  have  passed  into  the  rank  of  villdns. 

In  tht  terminology  of  the  Domesday  Inquest  we  find  the 
nlKcias  as  the  most  numerous  element  of  the  English  popula- 
tion, Oct  of  about  340,000  households  enumerated  in  Domes- 
rfay  loo^ooo  are  marked  as  bek>nging  to  viUcins.  They  are 
natics  performing,  as  a  rule,  work  scrvicrs  for  their  lords.  Bat 
roc  all  tile  inhabftants  of  the  villages  were  designated  by  that 
time.  VtOeins  are  opposed  to  socmen  and  freemen  on  one 
Kind,  to  b^nUiriit  cottagers  and  skives  on  the  other.  The 
i  »;inctioo  in  regard  to  the  first  two  of  these  groups  was  evi- 
bcatly  derived  from  their  greater  freedom,  althougli  the  differ- 
cecr  is  only  one  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  In  fact,  the  villein 
is  a«s«med  to  be  a  person  free  by  birth,  but  holding  land  of 
vfarkh  be  cannot  dbpose  freely.  The  dbtinction  as  against 
i'-rderii  and  cottagers  is  based  on  the  size  of  the  holding:  the 
«a>iiis  aie  holders  of  regular  shares  in  the  village — that  is,  of  the 


virgates,  bovates  or  half-hides  which  constitute  the  principal 
subdivisions  in  the  fields  and  contribute  to  form  the  plough- 
teams— 'whereas  the  bmrdarii  hold  smaller  plots  of  some  s  acres, 
more  or  less,  and  toUarii  are  connected  with  mere  cottages  and 
crofts.  Thus  the  terminology  of  Domesday  takes  note  of  two 
kinds  of  diffeten<xs  in  the  status  of  lustics:  a  legal  one  In  oon- 
nexwn  with  the  right  to  dbpose  of  property  in  Jand,  and  an 
economic  one  reflecting  the  opposition  between  ine  holdcn  of 
shares  in  the  fields  and  the  hoklers  of  auxiliary  tenements.  The 
feature  of  personal  serfdom  b  also  noticeable,  but  it  {Movidcs  a 
basis  only  for  the  comparatively  small  group  of  ser^,  of  whom 
only  abcMit  25,000  are  enumerated  in  Domesday  Book.  The 
contrast  between  thb  exceptionally  situated  class  and  the  rest 
of  the  popubtlon  shows  that  peisoiud  slavery  was  rs^ndly  dis- 
appearing in  England  about  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  b  also 
to  be  noticed  that  the  Domesday  Survey  constantly  mentions 
the  terra  tiUaiwrum  as  opposed  to  the  demesne  in  the  estates  or 
manors  of  the  time,  and  that  the  land  of  the  rustics  b  taxed 
separately  for  the  geld,  so  that  the  distinction  between  th«f 
property  of  the  lord  and  that  of  the  peasant  dependent  on  him  b 
deariy  marked  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  practical  Importance. 
The  Domesday  Survey  puts  before  na  the  state  of  things  in 
En^nd  as  it  was  at  tM  very  beginning  of  the  Norman  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Saxon  period.  The  development  of  feudal 
society,  of  centralizing  kingship  and  ultimately  of  a  system  of 
common  bw,  brouj^t  about  great  changes  which  all  hinge  on 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  kings,  while  increasing  the  power 
of  the  state  in  other  respects,  surrendered  ft  completely  as 
regards  the  rebiions  between  the  peasants  and  their  lords. 
The  protection  of  -the  assises  was  tendered  in  dvil  matten  to 
free  tenants  and  refused  to  villeins.  The  royal  courts  refused 
to  entertain  suits  of  villeins  against  their  lords,  althot^  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  vacillation  before  this  position  was  definitely 
taken  up.  Bracton  still  speaks  in  hb  treatise  of  the  posability 
for  the  courts  to  interfere  against  intobrable  cruelty  on  the  port 
of  the  lord  involving  the  destruction  of  the  villein's  waynage, 
that  b,  of  his  ploughtcam,  and  In  the  Nokbook  of  Bracton  there 
are  a  couple  of  cases  which  prove  that  ijth-oentuiy  judges 
occasionally  albwcd  themselves  to  entertain  actions  by  persons 
holding  in  villenage  against  their  lords.  Gradually,  however, 
the  exceptran  of  villenage  became  firmly  settled.  As  the 
historical  and  practical  positkm  was  develo|»ng  on  these  lines 
the  bwycrs  who  fashionoil  English  common  law  in  the  x^th  and 
13th  centuries  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  it  the  teaching  of 
Roman  law  on  ibvery.  Bracton  fits  hb  definition  of  villenage 
into  the  Romanesque  scheme  of  Azo's  Summa  of  the  Institutes, 
and  the  judges  of  the  royal  courts  made  sweepihg  inferences 
from  thb  general  position.  To  begin  with,  the' relation  between 
the  villein  and  hb  lord  was  regarded  as  a  personal  and  not  a 
praedbl  one.  Eveiyone  bora  of  villein  stock  bdonged  to  his 
master  and  was  bound  to  undertake  ojiy  service  which  might  be 
imposed  on  him  by  the  master'^  or  the  steward's  command. 
The  dbtincthm  between  vilkins  in  gross  and  villeins  regardant, 
of  which  much  is  made  by  modem  writers,  was  suggested  by 
modes  of  pleading  and  docs  sot  make  its  appearance  in  the 
Year-Books  before  the  i^h  oentury.  Secondly,  all  independent 
proprietary  rights  were  denied  to  the  villein  as  against  hb  lord, 
and  -the  1^1  rule  "  quicquid  servo  aoqulritur  domino  acquiri-* 
tur  "  was  extended  to  villeins.  The  fact  that  a  gre^  number 
of  these  serfs  had  been  enjoying  protection  as  free  ceorb  in 
former  ages  made  itself  felt,  however,  in  three  directions.  (1)  In 
criminal  matters  the  vUIein  was  treated  by  the  King's  Court 
irrc^>ectively  of  any  considenuion  as  to  his  debased  conditkni. 
More  cspccblly  the  police  association,  organized  for  the  keeping 
of  the  peace  and  the  presentation  of  criminals — the  frankpledge 
groufis  were  formed  of  all  *'  worthy  of  were  and  wite,"  villeins 
as  well  as  freemen,  (a)  Politically  the  villeins  were  not  etimln- 
ated  from  the  body  of  citizens:  they  bad  to  pay  taxes,  to  serve 
in  i^n^at  emcrgencks  in  the  militia,  to  serve  <m  Inquests,  ftc., 
and  although  tliere  was  a  tendency  to  pbce  them  on  a  lower 
fooling  in  all  these  respects  yet  the  fact  of  their  being  lesser 
members  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  leoBove  the  fnndameatal 
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qualifiration  of  dtueothip.  (3)  Even  in  dvU  matters  villeins 
were  deemed  free  as  regards  iliird  persons.  They  could  sue 
and  be  sued  in  their  own  name,  and  although  ihey  woe  able 
to  call  in  their  lords  as  deCcndanis  when  proceeded  against, 
ihcre  was  nothing  in  law  to  prevent  them  from  appearing  in 
their  own  right.  The  state  even  afforded  them  protection 
against  extreme  cruelty  on  the  part  of  their  masters  in  respect 
of  life  and  lifiib,  but  in  laying  down  this  rule  English  lawyers 
were  able  to  follow  the  precedents  set  by  late  Roman  juris- 
pnidence,  especially  by  measures  of  Hadrian,  Antonine  and 
Constantine  the  Great. 

There  was  one  exception  to  this  harsh  treatment  of  villeins, 
namely,  the  rustic  tenantry  in  manors  of  oncictd  demant, 
that  b,  in  estates  which  had  belonged  to  the  crown  before  the 
Conquest,  had  a  standing-ground  even  against  their  lords  as 
reganis  the  tenure  of  their  plots  and  the  fixity  of  their  services. 
Technically  this  right  was  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  manors 
entered  in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  Unu  rtgis  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  On  the  other  hand  the  doctrine  became  effective 
if  the  manors  in  question  had  been  granted  by  later  kings  to 
subjects,  because  if  they  remained  in  the  hand  of  the  king  the 
only  remedy  against  ejectment  and  exaction  lay  in  petitioning 
for  redress  without  any  definite  right  to  the  latter.  If,  however, 
the  two  conditions  mentioned  were  forthcoming,  villeins,  or,  as 
they  were  technically  called,  villein  socmen  of  ancient  demesne 
manors,  could  resist  any  attempt  of  their  lords  to  encroach 
on  their  rights  by  depriving  them  of  their  holdings  or  increasing 
the  amount  of  their  customary  services.  Their  iemo4y  was  to 
apply  for  a  littk  writ  of  right  in  the  first  case  and  for  a  writ 
of  nMMfravmuil  tn  the  second.  These  writs  entitled  then 
to  appear  as  plaintiffs  against  the  k>rd  in  his  own  manorial 
court  and,  eventually,  to  have  the  question  at  issue  examined 
by  way  of  appeal,  on  a  writ  of  error,  or  by  reservation  00  some 
1^^  points  in  the  upper  courts  of  the  ki^g.  A  number  of  cases 
arising  from  these  privilci^  of  the  men  of  ancient  demesne 
are  published  in  the  Scicbiiok  of  Bractoa  and  in  the  j4Mraf«lM 
placH<intm*  This  exceptional  procedure  does  not  simply  go 
back  to  the  nik  that  persons  who  had  been  tenants  of  the  king 
ought  not  to  ha\'e  thdr  coodiiion  altered  for  the  worse  in  con- 
sequence of  a  nqral  grant.  If  this  were  the  only  doctrine 
ai^icable  in  the  case  there  would  be  no  reason  wiiy  similar 
protection  should  be  denied  to  all  those  who  held  under  grantees 
of  manors  escheated  after  the  Conquest.  A  material  point 
lor  the  application  of  the  prixilege  coitfists  in  the  fact  that 
ancient  demcaac  has  to  be  proved  from  the  time  before  the 
Conquest,  and  this  shows  doaiiy  that  the  theory  was  partly 
derivtxi  from'  the  recognition  of  tenant  right  in  viUcins  of  the 
Anplo-SaxoB  period  who,  as  we  b\ve  said  above,  were  mostly 
croriss  that  is,  froebom  men. 

in  xiew  of  the  great  diffcrcncc  in  the  legal  poatioa  of  the  free 
man  and  of  the  viUctn  in  fcixlal  common  law«  it  became  vxr>' 
im)ioTtant  to  define  the  exact  nature  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  status  of  a  \iUetn  dcpc«dcd.  The  legal  theory  as  to  these 
coniiiions  was  somewhat  eomptcx,  because  it  had  to  take 
aco>ttnt  of  certain  practical  con:9detaiions  and  of  a.  rather 
abrupt  transition  fioai  a  pieviovs  state  of  thin|:s  based  on 
dificrcnt  premises.  Of  couae,  persons  bom  from  villein 
parcots  in  lawful  wedlock  wecte  vilkins,  bat  as  to  the  coodiiioa 
of  ^legitimate  children  thctv  was  a  good  deal  of  hcsiutkm. 
There  was  «  tcstdeorr  to  apply  the  rule  that  a  bastud  fottowa 
the  mother,  cspcdaHy  in  the  case  of  a  servile  motlicr.  1m 
the  case  «C  mistd  maniaces*  the  CQDdition  of  the  chAd  b 
ikuiminul  by  the  free  or  viHctn  ooaditioQ  of  the  tenowcal  in 
whkli  It  was  beta.  This  notion  of  the  inAiience  of  the  tene* 
iswdlftdapiod  to  feudal  mimw  ami  makes  itaclf  kit 
aatbecneeltliepasBiiof  af««itmvaicm.    He  caa 

It  ik  in  his  Mtiv»  ^boe.  If  Mt«  the  hard  can  Iblow 
Mb  im  Iftah  iimiwit  isr  Inar  days;  omk  tli»e  days  paat«  the 
teilist  is  — MUsiml  rwnwmiiy  in  ikmismoih  of  his  Kbmy. 
MIlRlHd  has  to  tra«  an  «ctM  dr  MliM^  Aoha^  awl  has  to 

^b»«b»h«d»«i 


So  much  as  to  the  pro<tf  of  villenage  by  birth  or  previous 
condition.  But  there  were  numbers  of  cases  when  the  di»> 
cussion  as  to  servile  status  turned  not  on  these  formal  points 
but  on  an  examination  of  the  services  performed  by  the  person 
claimed  as  a  villein  or  challenged  as  holding  in  villenage.  In 
both  cases  the  courts  had  often  recourse  to  proof  derived  not 
from  direct  testimony  but  from  indirect  indications  as  to  the 
kind  of  services  that  had  been  performed  by  the  supposed 
villein.  Certain  services,  espcciaUy  the  payment  of  merdtel — 
the  fine  for  marrying  a  daughter — were  considered  to  be  the 
badge  of  serfdom.  Anotha  service,  the  performance  of  which 
established  a  presumption  as  to  villenage,  was  compulsory 
service  as  a  reeve.  The  courts  also  tried  to  draw  a,  distinciion 
from  the  amount  and  regularity  of  agricultural  services  to 
which  a  tenant  was  subjected.  Bracton  speaks  of  the  contrast 
between  the  irregular  services  of  a  serf,  "  who  could  not  know 
in  the  evening  what  he  would  have  to  do  in  the  morning," 
and  services  agreed  upon  and  defiiulc  in  their  amount.  The 
customary  arrangements  of  the  work  of  villeins,  however, 
render  this  contrast  rather  fictitious.  The  obligations  of  down- 
right villeins  became  to  that  degree  settled  a^nd  n^gular  that 
one  of  the  ordinary  designations  of  the  class  was  custumarii. 
Thoefore  in  most  cases  there  were  no  arbitrary  exactions 
to  go  by,  except  perhaps  one  or  the  otlier  tallage  imposed  at 
the  will  of  the  lord.  The  original  distinaion  seems  to  have 
been  made  not  between  arbitrary  and  speed  but  between 
occasional  services  and  regular  agricuhural  week-work.  While 
the  occasional  services,  even  when  agricultural,  in  no  way 
established  a  presumption  of  villenage,  and  many  socmen, 
freemen  and  holders  by  sv jeanty  submitted  to  them,  agri- 
cultural week-work  was  primarily  oonsiderod  as  a  trait  of 
villenage  and  must  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
process  of  classification  of  early  Norman  society.  Tlie  villein 
was  in  this  sense  emphatically  the  man  holding  "  by  the  fork 
andtheffaU.** 

This  p(Nnt  brings  us  to  consider  the  matter-of-fact  conditions 
of  the  villeins  during  the  feodal  period,  ryrrially  in  the  12th, 
tjth  and  t4th  centuries.  As  is  shown  by  the  Hundred  Rolls, 
the  Domcsdsy  of  St  Paul,  the  Surveys  of  St  Peter,  Clouc, 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  Rams^  Abbey  and  countless  other  records 
of  the  same  kind,  the  customary  conditions  of  villenage  did  not 
tally  by  any  means  with  the  identification  betwecsi  villenage 
and  slavery  suggested  by  the  jurists.  It  is  trae  that  in  nomen- 
clature the  word  **  strsi  "  b  not  infrequemly  used  («.£.  in  the 
Hundred  RoUs)  where  mOok*  might  have  been  mmlinnfd,  and 
the  feminine  nkf  (aofno)  aiHwars  as  the  regular  paiaUd.  of 
tiiUmms,  but  in  the  descriptions  of  usages  and  services  we  find 
that  the  power  of  the  lord  loses  its  discretionary  character  and 
b  in  every  respect  modcraicd  by  custom.  As  pmonaj  depend- 
ents of  the  lord  native  xilleins  wcxe  liable  to  be  sold,  and  we  find 
actual  sales  recorded:  Glastonbury  Abbey  c^.  sclb  a  certain 
Philii^  Hardyng  for  x>  shillings.  But  such  transfers  of  human 
dkattds  occur  sridom.  and  there  b  nothing  daring  the  English 
feudal  period  comespondins  to  the  brisk  tnde  in  men  dmsacler- 
istic  of  the  ancient  world.  Merckci  was  resided,  as  hss  been 
stated  already,  as  a  badiee  of  seridom  in  so  far  as  it  was  said 
to  imply  a  "  boxing  of  one  s  own  blood  "  (scfMU  it  samgmi$a€ 
sus  smcj»itf).  Tlie  explanation  b  cwen  more  characteristic 
than  the  custom  itseli,  because  fines  on  ■wrri>gr  amy  be 
levied  and  wt«e  actually  kx-tcd  bom  people  oC  different  con* 
£tion,  (rem  the  free  as  wt>U  as  froen  the  sen*.  Still  the  tendency 
to  treat  wttmktt  as  a  dbtinctiw  feature  of  serfdom  has  to  be 
noted,  and  we  find  that  the  custom  spread  for  thb  very  reaaoo 
in  consequence  of  the  cncroachiwents  of  powerful  lords:  in 
the  Hundred  Rolb  b  b  applied  iodtscrimiBaiely  to  the  whole 
rustic  population  of  certain  hundreds  in  a  way  which  can 
baldly  be  explained  uidess  by  sitiikial  extension.  Herici^ 
the  surrender  of  the  best  horse  orex,  b  abo  conadeied  as  the 
incident  of  xSMein  tenoie,  ahhougb.  of  course^  its  very 
proves  its  Mktinute  connexion  wbh  the  omM  of  soldiea 
(hfyy-putsK 
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vitb  the  nujiorial  organuAtion— that  is,  with  (he  fact  that  the 
oc-tt-itry  was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts  in  which  central 
borne  faniis  were  cultivated  by  the  help  of  work  supplied  by 
ricin  households. 

The  most  important  of  villein  services  cs  the  week-v&rk  per- 
formed by  the  peasantry.  Every  virgater  or  holder  of  a  bovate 
hss  to  seod  a  labourer  to  do  work  on  the  lord's  farm  for  some  days 
k  the  week.  Three  days  a  indeed  the  most  common  standard 
fn  service  of  this  kind,  though  four  or  even  five  occur  sometimes, 
tf  vdl  as  two.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  case  of  heavy 
dargti,  such  as  four  or  five  days' -week -work,  that  only  one 
UUmrer  fn>m  the  whole  holding  is  meant,  while  generally  there 
voe  Kvcral  men  living  on  every  holding — otherwise  the  service 
«f  five  days  would  be  impossible  to  perform.  In  the  course  of 
thne  three  days,  or  whatever  the  number  was,  many  require- 
seals  cf  the  demesne  had  to  be  met.  The  principal  ol  these 
m  picuibimg  Ike  fidds  belonging  to  the  lord,  and  for  such 
i<ri^l  the  peasant  had  not  only  to  appear  personally  as  a 
jbourrr,  but  to  bring  his  oxen  and  plough,  or  rather  to  join  with 
ha  oxen  and  plough  in  the  work  imposed  on  the  viDagc:  the 
ba^7.CQslIy  plough  with  a  team  of  eight  oxen  had  to  be  made  up 
b)  soeral  peasants  contributing  their  beasts  and  implements 
tomrds  its  composition.  In  the  same  way  the  villagers  had  to 
SD  through  the  work  of  harrowing  with  their  harrows,  and  of 
rtT.iA-ing  the  harvest  in  their  vans  and  carts.  Carriage  duties 
!a  urfs  and  on  horseback  were  also  apportioned  according  to 
•i.^f  time  they  look  as  a  part  of  the  week-work.  Then  came 
ic:-jirerable  varieties  of  manual  work  for  the  erection  and 
krfpng  ap  of  hedges,  the  preservation  of  dykes,  canals  and 
etches,  the  threshing  and  garnering  of  com,  the  tending  and 
^eiricg  of  sheep  and  so  forth.  All  this  hand-work  was  reckoned 
iciording  to  customary  standards  as  day-work  and  week-work. 
B:i  besides  all  these  services  into  which  the  Tegular  week-work 
o' 'he  peasantry  was  differentiated, stood  some  additional  duties. 
Tk  ploughing  for  the  lord,  for  instance,  was  n^t  only  imposed 
a  ihe  diapc  of  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  week,  but  took 
icnetiroes  the  shape  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  which  the 
"f^^  had  to  plough  and  to  sow  for  the  lord  irrespectively 
^  the  time  employed  on  it.  This  was  sometimes  termed 
V^irirtk.  Exceedingly  burdensome  services  were  required 
<^  'he  seasons  when  farming  processes  are,  as  it  were,  at  their 
i^s^i— in  the  seasons  of  mowing  and  reaping,  when  every  day 

8  i>f  special  value  and  the  working  power  of  the  farm  hands  is 
^iiJAi  to  the  utmost.   At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  to  call 

9  the  whole  able-bodied  population  of  the  manor,  with  the 
I'tptioQ  of  the  housewives  for  two,  three  or  more  days  of 
irciiog  and  reaping  on  the  lord's  fields;  to  these  boon-works 
tV  peasantry  was  asked  or  invited  by  special  summons,  and 
ii<  r  value  was  so  far  appreciated  that  the  villagers  were 
*uBy  treated  to  meals  In  tascs  where  they  were  agahi  and 
<-h  called  off  from  their  own  fields  to  the  demesne.  The 
^^iraihy  of  the  lord  actually  went  so  far,  in  exceptionally  bard 
frU'^s,  that  some  ale  was  served  to  the  labourers  to  keep  them  in 
pcd  h'aauwr. 

la  the  i4ih  century  this  social  arrangement,  based  primarily 
« .utoral  economy  and  on  the  feudal  disrupt  ion  of  society,  began 
^' pve  way.  The  gradual,  spread  of  intercourse  rendered  un- 
^^is&Ty  the  natural  husbandry  of  former  times  which  sought 
'-^  produce  a  complete  se«  of  goods  in  every  separate  locality, 
'■'^od  of  acting  as  a  little  world  by  itself  for  the  raising  of  com, 
|fe  breeding  of  cattle,  the  gathering  of  wool,  the  weaving  of 
^■Jfa  and  commoa  cloths,  the  fabrication  of  necessary  imple- 
^■■'1$  of  all  kinds,  the  local  group  began  to  buy  some  of  these 
T'-rliaDd  to  sen  some  others,  renotmcing  isolation  and  making 
*■■*  'lestiny  dependent  on  commercial  intercourse.  Tnstead  of 
|^"..ring  from  its  population  all  kinds  of  work  and  reducing 
5^  cr.lbaiy  .occupations  to  a  hard-and-fast  routine  meeting 
^  a  siov  ^jjj  unskilled  manner  all  possible  contingencies,  the 
fco]  group  began  to  move,  to  call  in  workmen  from  abroad  for 
|-Ki  of  a  sptaal  nature,  and  to  send  its  own  workmen  to 
•J*^  wit  for  profitable  employment  in  other  placc&  Instead 
«  Buttging  the  land  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 


processes^  by  a  etistomary  immobililsr  of  tbnun  Jttd  tervice,  by 
communalistic  restrictions  on  private  enterprise  and  will,  kxial 
society  began  to  try  hnprovementa,  to  escape  from  the  bounds 
of  champion  farming.  Instead  of  producing  and  collecting 
goods  for  immediate  consumption,  local  society  came  moie  and 
more  Into  the  habit  of  exdianging  com,  cattle,  doth,  for  moiwy, 
and  of  laying  money  by  as  a  means  of  getting  all  sorts  of 
exchangeable  goods,  when  required.  In  a  word,  the  time  ol 
commtrcioi,  cantractuat^  cask  inUramrse  was  coming  fasL  What 
was  exceptional  and  subsidiary  in  feudal  times  came  to  obtaia 
general  recognition  in  the  course  of  the  14th  and  xsth  centuries, 
and,  for  this  very  reason,  assumed  a  very  different  aspect* 
A  similar  transformation  took  plao!  in  regard  to  govenunent* 
The  local  monarchy  of  the  OMnorial  brds  was  fast  giving  way  to 
a  central  power  which  maintained  its  laws,  the  circuits  of  iu 
judges,  the  fiscal  claims  of  its  exchequer,  the  police  interference 
of  its  civil  officers  all  through  the  country,  and,  Isy  prevailing 
over  the  franchises  of  manorial  lords,  gave  shape  to  a  vast 
dominion  of  legal  equality  and  legal  protection,  in  which  the 
forces  of  commercial  exchange,  of  contract,  of  social  intercourse, 
found  a  ready  and  welcome  sphere  of  action.  In  truth  botli 
processes,  the  economic  and  the  political  one,  worked  so  much 
together  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  which  in^enced 
the  other  mdre,  which  was  the  cause  and  which  the  effects 
Government  grew  strong  because  it  could  draw  on  a  society 
which  was  going  ahead  in  entctprise  and  well-being;  socnl 
Intercourse  progressed  because  it  could  depend  on  a  Strang 
government  to  safeguard  it. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  actual  stages  by  which  this  momentous 
passage  from  the  manorial  to  the  oommercial  arrangeanent  was 
achieved,  we  have  to  notice  first  of  all  a  rapid  devdapmetU  of 
conlraftnal  relatians.  We  know  that  in  feudal  law  there  nn  a 
standing  contrast  between  tenure  by  eust&m — villein  tenure*— and 
tenure  by  eonlracl^irec  tenure.  While  the  manorial  system  was 
in  full  force  this  contrast  led  to  a  classification  of  holdings  and 
affected  the  whole  position  of  people  on  the  land.  Still,  even  at 
that  time  it  ^ight  happen  that  a  freeholder  owned  some  land 
in  villenage  by  the  side  of  his  free  tenement,  and  that  a  villein 
held  some  land  freely  by  sgreement  with  bis  lord  or  with  a 
third  person.  But  these  cases,  though  by  no  means  infrequent, 
were  still  exceptional.  As  a  rule  people  used  land  as  holdings^ 
and  t  hose  were  rigidly  classified  as  villein  or  free  tenements.  The 
Interesting  point  to  be  noticed  is  that,  without  any  formal  break, 
leasing  land  for  life  and  for  term  of  years  is  seen  to  be  rapidly 
spreading  from  the  end  of  the  ijlh  century,  and  numberless  smaU 
tenancies  are  created  in  the  14th  century  which  break  up  the 
disposition  of  the  holdings.  From  the  close  of  the  13th  century 
downwards  countless  transactions  on  the  basis  of  leases  for  terms 
of  years  occur  between  the  peasants  themselves,  any  suit- 
ably kept  set  of  uth-ccntory  court  rolls  containing  entries  ui 
which  such  and  siKh  a  villein  b  said  to  appear  in  the  kaiimole 
and  to  surrender  for  the  use  of  another  person  named  a  piece  of 
land  belonging  to  the  holding.  The  number  of  years  and  the 
conditions  of  payment  are  specified.  Thus,  behind  the  screen  of 
the  normal  shares  a  number  of  ttnall  tenancies  arise  which  run 
their  economic  concerns  independently  from  the  cumbersome 
arrangements  of  tenur?  and  service,  and,  needless  to  add,  all  these 
tenancies  are  burdened  with  money  rents. 

Another  series  of  momentous  changes  took  place  in  the 
arrangrtncnt  of  services.  Even  the  manorial  ^stem  admitted 
the  buying  off  for  money  of  particular  dues  in  kind  and  of 
specific  performance  of  work.  A  villein  might  be  allowed 
to  bring  a  penny  instead  of  bringing  a  chicken  or  to  pay  a  rent 
instead  of  appearing  with  his  oxen  three  tiroes  a  week  on  the 
lord*s  fields.  Such  rents  were  called  mat  or  maii  in  contrast 
wnth  the  gafet,  ancient  rents  which  had  been  imposed  inde- 
pendently, apart  from  any  buying  off  of  customary  services. 
There  were  even  whole  bodies  of  peasants  called  Halmen,  because 
they  had  bought  off  work  from  the  lord  by  settling  with  him 
on  the  basi»  of  money  rents.  As  time  went  on  these  practices 
of  commutation  became  more  and  more  frequent.  There  weve, 
for  both  sides,  many  advantages  in  arranging  thds  mbtual 
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rclttitotti  on  tUi  buii.  The  lord,  instead  of  dupa^  vork,  got 
tUar  money,  a  much-coveied  means  of  satisfying  needs  and 
wishes  ot  any  kind— -instead  o<  cumbrous  performances  which 
did  not  coma  always  at  the  proper  moment,  were  carried  out 
In  a  hall-hearted  manner,  yielded  no  immediate  resulu,  and 
did  not  admit  of  convenient  rearrangement.  The  peasant  got 
rid  of  a  hateful  drudgery  which  not  only  took  up  his  time  and 
meana  in  an  unprofitable  manner,  but  plactd  him  under  the 
rough  control  and  the  arbitrary  discipline  of  stewards  or  reeves 
and  gave  occasion  to  all  sorts  of  fines  and  eitortlons. 

With  the  growth  ot  intercourse  and  security  money  became 
more  frequent  and  the  number  of  such  transactions  increased 
in  proportion.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  coi>> 
vcrskm  of  aervicfct  into  rents  went  on  very  gradually,  as  a 
serica  of  private  agreements,  and  that  it  would  be  very  wrong 
to  suppose,  as  some  scholan  have  done,  that  it  had  led  to  a 
general  commutation  by  the  middle  or  even  the  end  of  the 
1 4th  century.  The  14th  century  was  marked  by  violent  fluctua- 
tions la  iht  demand  and  supply  of  labour,  and  particularly 
tlie  tremendous  k>sa  in  population  occasioned  in  the  middle  of 
ibis  century  by  the  Black  Death  called  forth  a  most  serious 
vrasia.  No  wonder  that  many  lords  clung  very  tenaciously 
to  customary  services,  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  seem  to 
^avo  been  especially  backward  in  going  over  to  the  system  oi 
nHwey  rents.  There  is  evidence  to  show,  for  instance,  that 
the  manon  of  the  abbey  of  Ramsey  were  managed  on  the 
system  of  enforced  labour  tight  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  aAd,  of  course,  survivab  of  these  customs  in  the 
shape  of  scattered  services  livedo  00  much  kmger.  A  second 
drawback  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  landlords  was  called 
forth  by  the  fact  that  commutation  for  fixed  rents  i^dually 
lessened  the  value  of  the  exactions  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
Money  not  only  became  less  scarce  but  it  became  cheaper, 
so  that  the  couple  of  pence  for  which  a  day  of  manual  work 
was  bought  off  in  the  beginning  of  the  tjth  century  did  not 
frtch  mora  than  half  of  thdr  former  value  at  its  end.  As  quit 
rents  were  customary  and  not  tack  rents,  the  lucccasors  of 
th^ise  who  had  redeemed  their  aervkes  wtie  gaining  the  whole 
surplus  in  the  value  of  goods  and  labour  as  against  money, 
vkbile  the  sntcesaoia  of  tbone  who  had  oommutcd  their  light 
to  claim  servicrs  for  certain  sun«s  in  asoney  lost  all  tlw 
(x^rTtsponding  difference.  These  inevitable  conaequenoea  came 
to  be  perveivxd  in  courae  of  time  and  occasioned  a  backward 
letulriKy  to«ar\ls  servkts  in  kind  which  could  not  prevail 
SM^tinM  the  g«ncral  movement  from  natural  economy  to  money 
ticjtUivpk  but  was  string  enough  to  produce  social  fractioa  and 
gr^N^  dtttttrbancrs. 

11>e  ecxxMimic  cTts»  of  the  14th  ceatuiy  has  its  complnwrt 
in  the  Ic^Jil  crais  of  the  t.uh.  At  that  time  the  courts  of 
Iaw  begin  to  4»  aw.ay  with  the  iknial  of  protection  to  xnlMns 
w  ^K  h.  «»  wc  hji\x  sctn.  cott»tiiuted  the  kipd  ba$»  <4  \-iUc«u|<e. 
lSx»  is  Hkvtcd  by  the  levx^goitNte  of  copyhold  tconre'late 
lVrvwou»V 

li  tt  a  lact  of  firM-ntte  magnitude  that  in  the  15th  ccflitttr>- 
cuv.v>rvAnr  iei»:kvas  on  one  hind,  the  piMnrr  of  go\xraaaent 
«n  ;Sc  o.*  k-c^.  nrmcd.  as  u  were,  to  that  c\t<nt  thAi  the  ii^i^es 
•I  ihc  img  br^rui  to  lake  vxqpuxace  ol  the  rriiiMns  ol  iht 
|v«Miakts  to  iK^r  kvus.  TW  nm  cases  vWh  occur  in  this 
sew*  aro  stiH  irvatevi  n«t  as  a  iM'aer  «f  cv>r*3x>n  iaw.  but  as  a 
tnar;^(»^Jlt»Mi  «i  c«;v;:\.  As  oo«:b%tttl  qwru^vs  ol  trust.  01 
w«l«AiAi#k  of  l«stanK«(Ani  $acvvs»».^9^  thry  wn«  tAkc«  c^  aot 
In  th»  su«t  CMKse  ol  |ie<K«.  bot  «s  matters  »  vhA.^  R%irv» 
waa  umfy  we4ni  and  had  10  be  hcvt^ht  t>  :1k  cxvYf«aooai 
ni  the  «B«it  of  iliimiij.  E«A  ihc&  KrtcncraKv  ot  ; 
fnvtil  the  ««y  t««axd»  one  01  the  : 


they  oealtd  a  Iq^  ba^as  loc  it 
te  the  tirmnis  of  <ug'>hkMC— ^-«^ 

aftd  tW  aec»»i  pttxtOk^  in  Jc^**- 


on  iW  <ttetrxn«  the 


of  the  courts.  One  may  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that  these 
obscure  decisions  rendered  unnecessary  in  England  the  work 
achieved  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  in  France  by  the 
emancipating  decree  of  the  4th  of  August  1789. 

The  personal  condition  of  villcnage  did  not,  however,  dis- 
appear at  once  with  the  rise  of  copyhold.  It  lingered  through 
the  16th  century  and  appears  exceptionally  even  in  the  17th. 
Deeds  of  emancipation  and  payments  for  personal  enfcancbise- 
ment  are  often  noticed  at  thiat  very  time.  But  these  axe 
only  survivals  of  an  arrangement  which  has  been  destroyed  in 
iu  essence  by  a  oompleta  change  of  economic  and  political 
oonditiona. 

BiBUOcaAniT.—P.  Vinogradoff.  ViOammt  m  EmOand  (Oxfonl. 

189a} ;  PolkKk  and  Maitkind,  Histary  of  BmgUsk  Lam  0  895).  book  ii. 

c.  1.  ii  5.  la.  13;  F.  W.  MaitUnd,  Domesday  amd  Beyond  (1897). 
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Soaety  tn  the  Xlth  CentMry  (1908)  \  A.  Sovine  in  the  Emgfisk  IlisUirical 
Revuw,  xvii.  (1902):  A.  Savine  m  the  Economic  Quarlerty  Review 
(1904):  A.  Savine.  "  Bondnien  under  the  Tudon,^'  in  the'  Tram*- 
acHons  of  the  Royal  Histoncat  Society,  xvn.  (1909).  (P.  Vi.) 

VmatEOYB,  PIEBBB  CHARLES  JBAV  BAPTISTS  8IL- 
VBSTRfi  (1763-1806),  French  admiral,  was  bom  at  Valensolcs  in 
Provence  on  the  31st  of  December  1763.  He  entered  the  French 
royal  navy  as  a  **  galde  du  PaviUon."    Although  he  belonged  to 
the  corps  of  *'  noble  "  o£Boers,  who  were  the  object  of  peculiar 
animosity  to  the  Jacobins,  he  escaped  the  fate  of  the  majority 
of  his  comrades,  which  was  to  be  massacred,  or  driven  into  cxik. 
He  sympathixed  sincerely  with  the  general  aims  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  a  full  share  of  the  Provencal  fluency  which  enabled 
him  to  make  a  timely  and  impressive  disf^y  of  **  dvic  ** 
sentiments.    In  the  dearth  of  trabed  officers  he  rose  with  what 
for  the  French  navy  was  exceptional  rapidity,  though  it  would 
have  caused  no  surprise  in  Fj^^nd  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who 
had  good  interest.    He  was  named  post-captain  in  1793,  and 
rear-admiral  in  1796.   At  the  dose  of  the  year  he  was  appointed 
to  take  part  in  the  unsuccessful  npfdition  to  Ireland  which 
reached  Bantxy  Bay,  but  the  ships  which  were  to  have  come  to 
Brest  from  Toulon  with  him  arrived  too  late,  and  were  forced 
to  take  refuge  at  LX)i«ent.    He  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  with  his  flag  in  the  *'  GuiUaurae  Tdl  **  (86).    She  was 
the  third  ship  from  the  roar  of  the  Frencb  line  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  and  escaped  frwn  the  gcneial  destruction  in  company 
with  the  **  Ginircuz  **  (:S).    \'ilknewve  reached  MalU  on  tho 
rjfd  of  August.     His  condoct  was  severely  blamed,  and  he 
(Wlcndcd  himself  by  a  specions  letter  to  hs  colleague  Blanquct- 
DuchAyla  on  the  iMh  of  November  iSoo^  when  he  had  returned 
to  r^uis.    At  the  time,  Napokon  approved  of  his  action.    In  a 
letter  written  to  him  on  the  11st  of  .August  170S,  three  weeks 
after  the  battle.  Napoleon  sajrs  that  the  only  rq>raach  ViOeneuve 
had  to  make  agzinst  himsdf  was  that  he  had  not  retreated 
sooner,  since  the  pc«$aiK«i  txien  by  the  French  commander-in- 
cKief  had  been  Kxvxd  and  si;irTvu£Joi.    When,  however,  the 
e*r.[P«cror  alter  hb  ull  ovt.k:<\i  hb  acoMiat  of  the  expedition  to 
Eg>-pt  to  tkncnl  BcnnrAi  at  S(  Heksa,  he  attributed  the 
dricat  at  the  N;k^  lanp^iv  to  the  "^  bad  cocJuct  of  Admiral 
\  UieneuxY.^    tn  the  ir.;cTvai  V*l>c9cu>e  had  failed  in  the  exe- 
oitMB  of  the  cocspA'catcd  9r^<t^e  tor  the  invasion  of  England 
in  i^>    Napohvo  etust  stui  htve  bclioxd  in  the  admiral's 
vafvacity  aftd  r^^od  iocttux'.  a  ^y-.t'-vaix^  for  vrhich  he  had  m 
pent  regard,  when  he  «fcvt<d  kr-t  to  socvtcd  Latcoche  Trrwille 
upon  h&s.  dcAth  at  Tvs.xa  i^  .\c4;?«t  i5o4.    The  duty  of  ibe 
rcux<« Sk;wAvi^.>n  w»*  JO  v'-iw  Nx-^mq  ?o  iHr  West  Indies,  return 
rx#<vi^.  and  n  cvvrN.iivci  »  :h  cihcr  Fnrrch  and  Spar.bh 
si-  ;«,.  to  ccter  :V  v>4-->ei  •  >  ar  o\xr»><'~-r|;  :crce.    It  is 
*;»»;c  ci^^xN-s  t>ii  \ •'«.■>. --\<  kaJ  fr.  7t  ii»r  tcsl  no  corSdeocc 
in  the  «k-\r«  v>t  ia  c^'^^iiV^o  rv\;i.  -i-^  'or  its  execiirion  »n 
av^s&r;g  <vc*t».-u;Vv''  »,*i  ^>x*  Xv'k  ar-d  e'^  jcrcy  dh  the  part  of 
tV  s<c*Jt-.r<  xv  "A-  o*     IVe  V-vw  t>At  tb^  Fr^rtch  were  net 

<  V  *  -N^  i .  i,'*  wvrr  ia  a  f tf  wvmsc  state 
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cDouBaBfi  in  Novcttber.  On  the  iTtli  of  Januiiy  x8os  he  left 
Tookm  for  the  fint  time,  but  was  dnven  back  by  a  aquali  which 
^sinasted  some  of  his  awlcwanlly  handled  ships.  On  the  3rd  of 
Maich  he  was  out  again,  and  this  time  he  headed  Neboa  bjr 
vdu  oa  a  cniiae  to  the  We^  Indies.  But  Villeneuve's 
so  Car  had  not  removed  his  fears.  Though  on  taking 
^>  iiis  command  he  had  issued  an  order  of  the  day  in  which  he 
ipoke  boJdIy  enough  of  the  purpose  of  his  cruise,  and  his  de- 
tennination  to  adhere  to  it,  he  was  racked  by  fears  of  what 
sight  happen  to  the  force  entrusted  to  his  cue.  For  the 
details  ot  the  campaign  aee  Tkataicai.  In  so  far  as  the 
tnography  of  ViUeneuve  is  concerned,  his  behaviour  during 
tbcse  trying  mcmths  cannot  escape  condemnation.  He  had 
esdertakcQ  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  which  he  did  not  approve. 
Stace  he  had  not  declined  tlie  task,  altogether,  it  was  clearly  his 
doty  to  eiecate  his  orders  at  all  haxards.  If  he  was  defeated, 
IS  he  almost  certainly  would  have  been,  he  could  have  left  the 
flt^K>usa>aity  for  the  disaster  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  Napokon 
vhio  assigned  him  the  task.  But  ViUeneuve  could  not  free  him- 
Kff  £ram  the  conviction  that  it  was  his  business  to  save  his  fleet 
rnm  if  he  ruined  the  emperor's  plan  of  invasion.  Hius  after 
be  retnmed  to  Europe  and  fought  his  confused  action  with 
Sir  R.  Calder  off  Ferrol  on  the  sznd  of  July  1805,  he  first  hesi- 
tated, and  then,  in  q>ite  of  vehement  orders  to  oome  on,  turned 
teuih  to  Cadiz.  'N^xrfeon's  habit  of  suggesting  alternative 
ocunes  to  his  lieutenants  gave  him  a  vague  appearance  of  excuse 
for  makfng  for  that  port.  But  it  was  one  which  only  a  veiy 
«cak  man  would  have  availed  himself  of,  for  all  hi^instructions 
en^t  to  have  been  read  subject  to  the  standing  injuncti<»  to 
came  on  to  the  Channef— and  in  turning  south  to  Cadis,  he  was 
floiag  ia  the  opposite  direction.  His  dcdsioii  to  leave  Cadis 
and  giw  battle  in  October  x3o5,  which  led  directly  to  the  battle 
«f  Trafalgar,  cannot  be  justified  even  on  his  own  principles.  He 
foresaw  defeat  to  be  inevitable,  and  yet  he  went  out  solely 
because  he  learnt  from  the  Minister  of  Marine  that  another 
oficer  had  been  sent  to  supersede  him.  In  fact  he  lan  to  meet 
ifac  very  deatracUon  M  had  tried  to  avoid.  No  worse  fate 
vould  have  befallen  him  in  the  Channel  than  came  upon  him  at 
Tnialgar,  but  it  might  bare  been  incurred  in  a  manly  attempt 
to  obey  hb  orders.  It  was  provoked  in  a  apasm  <rf  wounded 
vaeity.  At  Trafalgar  he  showed  personal  courage,  but  the 
Witless  incapacity  of  the  allies  to  manceuvie  gave  him  no 
opportunity  to  influence  the  course  of  the  battle.  He  was  taken 
as  a  pciaoner  to  England,  but  was  soon  released.  Shortly  after 
tuM&ng  in  France  he  committed  suidde  in  an  inn  at  Rennes,  on 
the  trad  of  April  1806.  Among  the  other  improbable  crimes 
aUxibuted  to  Napoleon  by  the  fear  and  hatred  of  Europe,  was 
the  murder  of  ViUeneuve,  but  there  is  not  the  faintest  reason  to 
doubt  that  tbe  admiral  died  by  his  own  hand. 

The  correspondence  of  Napoleon  contains  many  references  to 
"^  L     Aooounta  of  the  naval  operations  in  which  he  was 

win  be  found  in  James's  NtmU  History.   Troude,  in  his 
ig— Iff  4e  la  Fromu,  voL  iU.,  publishes  several  of  hb  letters 
udocdenoftfaeday.  (D.  H.) 


VIUjannrVS-Lte-AVI01KMr.  a  town  of  south -eastern 
France,  in  tbe  department  of  Gaid  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone  opposite  Avignon,  with  which  it  ia  connected  by  a 
■■■^.— ^■Mi  Ixidge.  Pop.  (1906)  9583.  ViUeneuve  iweserves 
Bsay  fcsnains  of  its  medieval  importance.  The  church  of 
?Cotfv  Dame,  dating  from  the  14th  century,  contains  iridi  marble 
altar  and  remarkable  pictures.  The  hospice,  oncea  Ftandscan 
csavcsift.  part  of  which  is  oocui^ed  1^  a  museum  of  fMctures  and 
iBtiqnsties,  has  a  duipel  in  which  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Innocent 
TI  (d.  156s).  The  diurch  and  other  remains  of  the  Carthusian 
Tmnaitrry  oif  Val-de-B^nidiction,  founded  hi  r356  by  Innocent 
VL,  axe  now  used  for  habitation  and  other  seodar  purposes.  A 
pteway  and  a  rotunda,  built  as  shelter  for  a  fountain,  both 
dsiinc  tMfOk.  about  r670,  are  of  architectural  note.  On  the  Mont 
AadaoA,  a  hiU  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  stands  the  Fort  of 
St  Aodii  (14th  oentuiy),  which  is  entered  by  an  imposint 
fiactified  gateway  and  contains  a  Romanesque  chapel  and 
of  the  abbey  of  St  AndrC    The  other  buUditigs  of 


Interest  indode  several  old  maAsknu  ontt  beloDging  to  earrilnafa 
and  nobles,  and  a  tower,  the  Tour  de  Philippe  le  Bd,  built  ia  the 
14th  century,  which  guarded  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pont 
St  Bteteet  (see  Avignon). 

In  the  6th  century  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Andr6  was 
founded  on  Mount  Andaon,  and  the  village  idiich  grew  up  round 
it  Voitk.  its  name.  In  the  rjth  century  the  monks,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  crown,  established  a  Aoifide,  or  '*  new  town," 
whkh  came  to  be  called  ViUeneuve.  The  town  was  the  resort 
of  the  French  cardinals  during  the  sojourn  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon,  and  Its  importance,  due  largely  to  its  humorous  re- 
figious  estaMlshments,  did  not  decline  tiU  the  Revolution. 

VfLLBMBDVI-SUR-LOT,  a  town  of  south-weetem  France, 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  thedepartment  of  Lot-et-Garannc, 
22  m.  N.  by  £<  of  Agen  on  a  bnnch  line  of  the  Orleans  railway. 
Pop.  (1906)  town,  697S;  commune,  13,540.  ViUeneuve  is 
divided  into  two  unetjual  portiMis  by  the  river  Lot,  which  here 
runs  betweoi  high  banks.  The  chief  quarter  stands  on  the 
nght  bank  and  is  united  to  the  quarter  oa  the  left  bank  by  a 
bridge  of  the  13th  century,  the  principal  arch  of  whidi,  con* 
structed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  in  place  of  two  older  arches^ 
has  a  span  of  118  ft.  and  a  height  of  59  ft.    On  the  left  ba^ 

Cortions  of  the  r3th  Century  ramparts,  altered  and  surmounted 
y  machicolations  ia  the  zsth  century,  remain,  and  high 
square  towers  rise  above  the  gates  to  the  northeast  and  south* 
west,  known  respectively  as  the  Porte  de  Paris  and  Porte  de 
Pujols.  On  the  right  bank  boulevards  have  for  the  most  part 
taken  the  place  of  the  ramparts.  Arcades  of  the  r3th  century 
surround  the  Place  La  Fayette,  and  old  houses  of  the  X3th, 
14th  and  tsth  centuries  are  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  The  church  of  St  £tlenne  is  m  kte  Gothic  styles  Oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lot,  s  m.  S.S.W  of  ViUeneuve,  are  Ihe 
X3th-centufy  walls  of  Pujols.  The  buildings  of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  Eyases,  about  a  mUe  to  the  N.E.,  which  are  mainly  of 
the  r7th  century,  serve  as  a  departmental  prison  and  peni- 
tentiary settlement.  The  prindpal  hospital,  the  hospice  St 
Cyr,  is  a  handsome  building  standing  in  beautiful  |^udeas« 
ViUeneuve  has  a  sub-prefectuzef  tribunals  kA  first  instance  and 
of  commerce  and  communal  colleges  for  both  sexes.  It  is  an 
important  agricultural  centre  and  has  a  very  huge  trade  in 
plums  (prunes  d*€Hte)  and  in  the  produce  of  the  market  gardens 
which  surround  it,  as  weU  as  ia  cattle,  horses  and  wine.  The 
preparation  of  preserved  plums  and  the  tinning  of  peas  and 
bens  occupy  many  hands;  there  are  also  manufactures  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  tin  boxes.  The  important  mUl  of  Gajac 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Lot  a  little  above  the  town. 

VlUenenve  was  founded  in  1354  by  Alphonse,  count  of 
PoitietB,  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  on  the' site  of  the  town  <^ 
Gajac,  which  had  been  deserted  during  the  Albigensian  crusade. 
VlUBRfH,  FRANCOIS  HB  NBUFVIUJB.  Due  db  <i644r^73o), 
French  soldier,  came  of  a  noble  famUy  which  had  risen  into 
prominence  in  the  rdga  of  Charles  DC  His  father  Nicolas 
de  NeufviUe,  Marquis  de  VOleroi,  marshal  of  France  (r598->685), 
created  a  duke  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  young  king's  governor, 
and  the  boy  was  thus  brought  up  in  dose  relations  with  Louis. 
An  intimiM  of  the  king,  a  finished  courtier  and  leader  of  society 
and  a  man  of  great  personal  gallantry,  VUleroi  was  marked 
out  for  advancement  in  the  army,  which  he  loved,  but  which 
had  always  a  jester  appreciation  of  his  incapacity  than  Louis» 
In  1693,  without  having  czerdsed  any  reaUy  important  and 
responUUe  command,  he  waa  made  a  marshsl.  In  169$,  when 
Luxembourg  died,  he  obtained  the  oommaad  of  the  army  ia 
Flanders,  and  William  IIL  found  hfan  a  far  more  coo^iialsant 
opponent  than  the  "  Uttle  hunchbadc"  In  170X  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  to  supersede  Catinat  and  waasoon  beaten  by  the  inferior 
army  of  Eugene  at  Chiari  (see  Spamisr  Sucoession  Waa).  In 
the  winter  of  1701  he  was  made  prisoner  at  the  surprise  of 
Cremona,  and  the  wits  of  the  army  made  at  his  ezpeose  the 
faqous  rhyme: 

'*  Bar  la  favcur  de  Bdlone.  ec  par  na  bunheai  sans  4gal, 
Nous  avons  cousei^<  Crteioae — ct  perdu  notre  c^noaL" 

In  the  foUowing  years  he  was  pitted  against  Marlborough  ia 
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Che  Low  Countries.  Marlborougb't  own  difficulties  with  the 
Dutch  and  other  mliied  commissioners,  rather  than  ViUeroi's 
own  sldil,  put  off  the  inevitable  disaster  for  some  years,  but 
in  1706  the  duiie  attacked  him  and  thoroughly  defeated  him 
at  RamiUies  (q,v.),  Louis  consoled  his  old  friend  with  the 
remark,  "  At  our  age,  one  is  no  longer  lucky/'  but  superseded 
him  in  the  command,  and  henceforward  Villeroi  lived  the  Ufe 
of  a  courtier,  much  busied  with  iairigues  but  retaining  to  the 
end  the  friendship  of  his  master.  He  died  on  the  18U1  of 
July  1730  at  Paris. 

VILLBRfi  LA  VILLBt  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of 
Braljant,  a  m.  E.  of  Quatre  Bras,  with  a  station  on  the  direct 
line  from  Louvain  to  Charleroi.  Pop.  (1Q04)  ii66>  It  is 
chiefly  intertsting  on  account  of  the  fine  ruins  of  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Villers  founded  in  1 147  and  destroyed  by  the  French 
rcpubhcans  in  1795.  In  the  ruined  church  attached  to  the 
abbey  are  still  to  be  seen  the  tombstones  of  several  dukes  of 
Brabant  of  the  ijth  and  14th  centuries. 
VILLBnS.  CHARLES,  Makquxs  db  (i736-I793)«  French 
writer  and  politician,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  December 
17^  the  son  of  a  financier  who  left  him  a  large  fortune  and 
the  title  of  marquis.  After  taking  part  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  young  ViUette  returned  in  1763  to  Paris,  where  he  made 
many  enemies  by  his  insufferable  manners.  But  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  intimacy  of  Voltaire,  who  had  known  his  mother 
and  who  wished  to  make  a  poet  of  him.  The  old  philosopher 
even  wont  so  far  as  to  call  his  ^r^Ugi  the  French  Tibullus.  In 
1777,  on  Voltaire's  advice,  Villette  roamed  Mademoiselle  de 
Varicourt,  but  the  marriage  was  unhappy,  and  his  wife  was 
•ubsequcntty  adopted  by  Voltaire's  niece,  Madame  Denis. 
During  the  Revolution  Villette  pubhcly  burned  his  letters  of 
Bobihty,  wrote  revolutionary  articles  in  the  Cknmiqmt  4$ 
Pvis^  and  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise  He  had  the  courage  to  censure 
the  September  massacita  and  to  vote  for  the  imprisonment 
only,  and  not  for  the  death,  of  Louis  XVL  He  died  in  Puis 
on  the  7th  of  July  1793. 

In  17^4  he  pubti&hcd  hi9  <EWfffM.  which  af«  of  little  value,  and  in 
I7i>»  hu  article*  to  the  Ckiwrnfm  dr  Pans  appeared  m  book  form 
uiuler  the  iiila  iMtrts  <kiwms  sw  l$$  pnmapmmx  itimimumU  di  ia 

▼lUinS.  CBARUES  PBLHAH  (iBo^iM).  Engtish  states- 
man,  son  of  George  VilUers,  grandson  of  the  ist  earl  of  Claieadon 
of  the  second  (Villiers)  creatioo,  and  brother  of  the  4th  eari 
(f.t ).  was  bora  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  Januaiy  1802,  and 
educated  at  St  John*!  College.  Cambridge.  He  read  for  the 
bar  at  Ullcoln^s  Inn,  and  became  an  associate  of  the  Bentha 
mites  and  **  phikMophkal  radicals  '*  of  the  day.  He  was  an 
assistant  comndsiioner  to  the  i^Bor  Law  Commission  (1S31), 
and  in  1^33  was  made  by  the  master  of  the  Riotts.  whose  secictary 
he  had  been*  a  chancery  eiaminer  of  witnesses^  holdinf  thb 
office  till  i$5s.  In  i$3  5  be  was  ckcted  MJ^.  for  Wolverhampton, 
and  ictained  his  seat  till  his  death.  He  was  the  pioneer  oil  the 
frfe>traflr  moveaewnt.  and  became  prominent  with  Cobden  and 
Bn|(ht  as  c«e  of  iu  chief  supporters,  being  indefatigable  in 
prrsstag  the  need  for  free  trade  on  the  HoMse  of  Comaaam,  by 
iceohition  and  by  pctitiiMk  After  free  trade  triumphed  in  1$^ 
h»  iae^toitaace  in  pohtk»  beauoae  rather  hsstowcal  than  actnaL 
especislly  as  he  advanced  to  a  Tennahle  aid  age;  bnt  he  was 
of  the  F^or  Law  Board,  with  a  sent  in  the  CahineC. 
i$sn  tn  i:^e«,  and  he  dad  ntker  naefiil  work  In  the  LiSbcni 
Lake  Bright*  he  partnd  CiQ«  Mr  Gkdanne 
iw  Inland.  Ha  attended  parftsaamt  for  the 
hi  tS»$.  avi  died  on  the  i<th  of  Janmuy  i«4& 
L^BUUDUL 

•K  SI ftriMC hi  IbeSktBaqrnnd h^eiaed on  the  r^thaf  Nnweaaher 

to  haw  teangvaaed  the  %mhokst 

da  French  Blecainee^  and  Jisd,  the  phiy  on  wAich 

ha  w«s  «w«ai  ^hAv  an  wnch  of  his  Bcw  tha^  jt  wns  4Ki2y 

Ik  b  thn  ^yiwcri  S^raaMte  «haina.    He 
rntftniitii/^dwaisaj^a^ji). 


followed  by  a  wild  romance  of  the  superaatuial,  Isis  (x86s), 
and  by  two  plays  in  pro«e,  Elin  (1866}  and  itorgane  {1866). 
La  RivoUet  a  play  in  which  Ibsen's  Doll*f  House  seems  to  be 
antiapated,  was  represented  at  the  Vaudeville  in  1870;  Omiet 
cruelSj  his  finest  volume  of  short  stories,  in  1883,  and  a  new 
senes  in  1889,  Le  Nomcau  Monde,  a  drama  in  five  acts,  in  1880, 
L'^ve  future^  an  amazmg  piece  of  buffoonery  satirizing  .the 
pretensions  of  science,  m  1886,  Trtbulat  Bonkomei  in  1887, 
Le  Secret  de  Pickajaud  in  1888,  Axil  in  1890.  He  died  in  Paris, 
under  the  care  of  the  Freres  Saint-Jean-de-Dieu,  on  the  19th 
of  August  1889.  ViUicrs  has  left  behind  him  a  legend  probably 
not  more  fantastic  than  the  truth.  Sharing  many  of  the 
opimoas  of  Don  Quixote,  he  shared  also  Don  Quixote's  life. 
He  was  the  descendant  of  a  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  famous  in  history,  and  his  pnde  as  an  aristocrat  and 
as  an  idealist  were  equaL  He  hated  mediocrity,  science,  prog 
ress,  the  present  age,  money  and  "senous"  people.  In  one 
division  of  his  work  he  attacked  all  the  things  which  he  hated 
with  a  savage  irony;  in  another  division  of  his  work  he  dis- 
covered at  least  some  ghmpses  of  the  ideal  world  He  remains 
a  remarkable  poet  and  a  remarkable  satirist,  impeifect  as  both. 
He  improvised  out  of  an  abundant  gemus,  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  work  was  no  more  than  improvisation.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  talk  his  stories  befoce  he  wrote  them.  Sometimes 
he  talked  them  instead  of  writing  thenw  But  he  has  left,  at 
all  events,  the  ConUs  cruds,  in  which  may  be  found  every 
classic  quality  of  the  French  conU^  together  with  many  of  the 
qualities  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Ernst  Hoffman,  and  the 
drama  of  AidA^  m  which  the  stage  takes  a  new  splendour  and  a 
new  subtlety  of  meaning  ViUiers's  influence  oa  the  younger 
French  writers  was  consi<ierable    It  was  always  an  exaltation. 

No  one  in  his  time  followed  a  literary  ideal  more  romantically 

(A.  Sy.) 

SccalsoR  duPbDtavicedeHensaey.  ViBtendeVTsU-AdAm  (1893), 
a  biography.  English  trans  (loai)  by  I^ady  Mary  Loyd.  b. 
Mallarmo.  Lrs  Miens  Viittfn de rl^Adam  (1892).  R  Marttcieao. 
Un  vnwil  it  demx  merts  (1901).  bibhography  A  sekcDon  from  his 
•tones,  Htstmres  jo— eraiwj,  was  made  hy  his  fneada  (Bnissels, 
1899} 

VILUVGBII,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Badm,  pleasantly  siluated  amid  well-wooded  hills,  52  m.  by 
rail  N  of  Schaffhauscn  Pop  (1905)  9582  It  is  in  part  stifl 
surrounded  by  walls,  with  ancient  gate  towers.  It  is  the  chief 
scat  of  the  watch-makii«  industry  of  tbe  Black  Forest  It 
also  produces  musacathoxes,  ^ass  and  silk,  and  has  a  Gothic 
church  of  the  i3Lh  ccntuiy  and  another  of  the  rxth,  a  rsth- 
century  town  haU,  with  a  museum  of  antiqaitiea»  and  musk, 
technical  and  agrKiiltuxal  schools. 

VILUMSON.  JBAN  BAPTISTB  fiASPABD  D'AISSB  (or 
Danxss)  OE  (1750-180S).  French  dasncal  scholar,  was  bora 
at  Corbed-sttr-SeLne  on  the  5th  of  March  1750  (or  i7S3t  authori- 
ties di£[cr).  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family  (De  Ansso)  tk  Spanish 
origin,  and  took  his  sumamr  fioaa  a  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  1773  he  pttbUshed  the  Hoaaenc  Lezioon  of  Apolknins 
from  a  MS.  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Germain  des  PrCs.  In  1778 
appeared  his  edition  a<  Langns's  Hmpkan^ad  Qtfaa.  In  1781  he 
went  to  Venice^  m  hi.ri.  he  spent  thme  years  an  eTa.niTning  the 
bbrary,  hts  eaprwn  beuiK  paid  hy  the  Ficnch  aovcmmenL 
His  chief  d&$covc(y  was  a  loth-ceatnix  MS^  of  the  iZiad^  with 
ancient  achoha  and  macRinil  n»tcs»  y»^^*^>«'*c  aapposititious, 
comipt  ot  transpoaed  ineisei.  Alter  leaving  Venke,  he  ccoeptcd 
the  invilatMn  of  the  duke  of  Saxie^Weiaaax  to  his  court.  Soaae 
of  the  f mats  01  his  Tf.warrtwi  in  the  Ebnqr  of  the  palace  woe 
cottcctcd  int«  a  in)hiaae  ySpisHim  Vinnrifaiai,  17^),  dedifatfd 
t«  his  i^jrai  hosts.  Hopi*^  to  find  a  tmasamr  siaoilar  to  the 
Vcwiian  Umaatt  in  Gnaice;,  he  letuxncd  to  Fmsm  to  peepaxc 
for  a  j»ncney  In  the  East.  He  >ksited  Contfaniinople,  &nyiaa, 
the  Greek  riUie-ifrt  and  3)I^Mint  Athjs.  b«it  the  resadts  did  not 
caanr  «p  t«  hts  eapect^UMA.  la  i;:>o  he  retucned,  and  in  1788 
Uonght  out  the  Codex  V<oc:«i  ot  HMaer»  which  cnntcd  a 
wawaii^^  «a  the  kaxwd  wv«id.  HklKn  the  sevofotaan  hrake 
ottt.  b<M«  hJABhM  froaa  rim.  he  hved  in  aedaciMaa  at  Oktfana^ 

<hi«^  wifth  thn  tnaac^iMn  of  the  notes 
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h  Uie  Bxnif  of  the  brotlien  Valois  CVUeftha).  On  tbe  reston- 
tiofi  of  order,  luving  leturned  to  Paris,  he  accepted  the  pro- 
iofoahip  ol  modem  Greek  caUblished  by  the  govemment, 
ud  hdA  it  until  it  ms  tranaferred  to  the  ColMge  de  France 
IS  \he  profesaonh^  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Greek  languages. 
He  died  soon  after  his  appointment,  on  the  asth  of  April  1805. 
Aaotbcr  voik  of  some  importance,  Attcedota  Craua  (xySx), 
from  the  Fans  and  Venice  libraries,  contains  the  lomia  (violet 
gudeo)  of  the  empiesa  Eadoda,  and  several  fragments  of 
IifflbGdms,  Porji^yxy,  Procopius  of  Gaza,  Choridus  and  the 
Gieek  grammaziaoa.  Materials  for  an  eibaustive  work  con- 
tcsqiUted  by  him  on  andent  and  modem  Greeoe  arepreserved 
a  the  royal  Kbraiy  of  Paris. 

See  J.  Dader,  Notice  hisUtriqiu  sur  la  tie  $t  Us  omraies  d* 
fUmsm  (1806):  Chardon  de  la  Rochette,  Mdlaugts  de  cnttmu  H 
it  fUeUrie,  m,  (i8ia) ;  and  eqsedaily  tbe  aitkie  by  bis  friend  and 
pepil  E.  ftiatvem^  ia  Nmtvelle  himrapku  tfntrale,  xiii.,  baaed  upon 
(Dvate  iuonnatloa. 

VIU0I,  FRANCOIS  (143X-C.  1463)1  French  poet  (whose  real 
■nane  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute,  so  that  he  is  also  called 
De  MoDtoorbier  and  Des  l4>gcs  and  by  other  names,  though 
t&Staaiiue  Villon  is  the  sole  term  used),  was  bom  in  143 1,  and, 
« it  scem^  certainly  at  Paris.  The  singular  poems  called 
TamaOM^  wluch  form  his  chief  if  not  bis  only  certain  work, 
ne  luidy  autobiographical,  though  of  course  not  fully  trust- 
■nthjr.  But  his  frequent  collisions  with  the  law  have  kit 
■■t  oertun  records,  which  have  of  late  been  ransacked  with 
cunoidiBaiy  care  by  atudents,  especially  by  M.  Longnon. 
It  ippeaa  that  he  was  bom  of  poor  folk,  that  his  father  died 
■  Us  youth,  hot  that  bis  mother,  for  whom  be  wrote  one  oC 
ha  nett  famous  taUodet,  was  alive  when  her  son  was  thirty 
Ttm  old.  The  very  name  Villon  waa  stated,  and  that  by  no 
■cu  authority,  tbe  president  Qaude  Fauchet,  to  be  merely 
a  anuDOQ  and  not  a  proper  noun,  signifying  "  cheat "  or 
"nscal'';  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  It  is,  however, 
ceruio  that  Villon  was  a  person  of  loose  life,  and  that  he 
antimied,  long  after  there  was  any  excuse  for  it  in  his  years, 
lite  leckkss  way  of  living  ooounon  among  the  wilder  youth 
«f  tbe  uilvenity  of  Paris,  fie  appean  to  have  derived  his 
Bname  from  a  friend  and  benefactor  named  Guillaume  de 
VlBan,  chaplain  in  tbe  collegiate  church  of  Saint-BenoU-Ie* 
Beaoomf,  and  «  professor  of  canon  law,  who  took  Villon  into 
1m  house.  The  poet  became  a  student  in  arts,  no  doubt 
ody.  periiaps  at  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  took  the 
^cpee  of  bachelor  in  1449  and  that  of  master  in  1453.  Between 
(Ui  year  and  1455  notUog  positive  ia  known  oif  him,  except 
tkat  nothing  waa  known  against  him.  Attempts  have  been 
tade,  to  tbe  usual  fashion  of  conjecturaIl>iography,  to  fill  up 
ik  pp  with  what  a  young  graduate  of  Bohemian  tendencies 
*N)d,  oould,  or  might  have  done;  but  they  are  mainly  futile. 

Oithe  sth  of  June  1455  the  first  important  incident  of 
ktt  Be  that  is  known  occurred.  Being  in  the  company  of  a 
IKiat  luraed  Giles  and  a  girl  named  Isabean,  he  met,  in  tbe 
ne  Saiat-Jacques,  a  certain  Breton,  Jean  le  Hardi,  a  master 
<f  nts,  who  was  with  a  priest,  Philippe  Chermoye  or  Sermoiae 
«  Sennaise.  A  scuffle  ensued;  daggers  were  drawn,  and 
Sennaiie,  who  is  accused  of  having  threatened  and  attacked 
VlOoQ  and  drawn  the  first  blood,  not  only  received  a  dagger- 
^^imst  in  return,  but  a  blow  from  a  stone  which  struck  him 
^"^^  Sermaue  died  of  his  wounds.  Villon  fled,  and  was 
>^l«oced  to  banishment — a  sentence  which  was  remitted  in 
Juuary  1456,  the  formal  pardon  being  extant,  strangely 
<aoagh,  in  two  different  doounents,  in  one  of  which  the  culprit 
»  dttcribed  as  "  Francois  des  Loges.  autrement  dit  Villon," 
*  the  other  as  *•  Francois  de  Montcorbier  "  That  he  is  also 
aid  to  have  described  himself  to  the  barber-surgeon  who 
^fsexA  kb  wounds  as  Michel  Mouton  is  less  surprising,  and 
°^T  needs  an  addition  to  the  list  of  his  aliases.  It  should, 
wwever,  be  said  that  the  documents  relative  to  this  affair 
^firm  the  date  of  his  birtb,  by  representing  him  as  twenty- 
|a  yean  old  or  thereabouts.  By  the  end  of  1456  he  was  again 
» trouble.   In  his  first  broil  "la  femme  Isabean"  is  only 


generally  named,  ahd  it  is  faapoadile  to  say  whether  she  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  quarrel  In  the  second,  Catherine 
de  VauccUes,  of  whom  we  hear  not  a  little  in  the  poems,  ia  the 
declared  cause  of  a  acufle  in  which  ViUon  was  so  severely 
beaten  that,  to  escape  ridicule,  he  fled  to  Angers,  where  he 
bad  an  uncle  who  waa  a  monk.  It  was  before  leaving  Paris 
that  he  composed  what  is  now  known  as  the  PetU  tesiamaU, 
of  which  we  shall  apeak  pvesently  with  the  rest  of  his  poems, 
and  which,  it  abould  be  said,  shows  little  or  no  such  mark  oi 
profound  bottemess  and  i^ret  for  wasted  Ufc  as  does  its  in 
every  sense  greater  successor  the  Grand  testament.  Indeed, 
Villon's  serious  troubles  were  only  beginning,  for  hitherto  he 
had  been  rather  injured  than  guilty.  About  Christmas-time 
the  chapel  of  the  ooUege  of  Navarre  was  brokm  open,  and 
five  hundred  gold  crowns  stolen.  Tlie  robbery  was  not  dis- 
covered till  March  1457,  and  it  was  not  till  May  that  the  police 
came  on  the  track  of  a  gang  of  student-robbm  owing  to  the 
indiscretion  of  one  of  them,  Guy  Tabarie.  A  year  more  passed, 
when  Tabarie,  being  arrested,  turned  king's  evidence  and 
accused  VlUon,  who  was  then  absent,  of  being  tbe  ring-leader, 
and  of  having  gone  to  Angers,  partly  at  least,  to  arrange  for 
similar  buz]^aric8  there.  Villon,  for  this  or  some  other  crime, 
was  sentenced  to  banishment:  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  return 
to  Paris.  In  fact  for  four  years  he  was  a  wanderer;  and  he 
may  have  been,  as  each  of  his  friends  Regnier  de  Monligny 
and  Colin  dea  Cayeux  certainly  was,  a  member  of  a  wandering 
thieves'  gang.  It  is  certain  that  at  one  time  (in  1457),  and 
probable  that  at  more  times  than  one,  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  Charles  d'Orl^ans,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  resided,  at  any 
rate  for  some  period,  at  that  prince's  court  at  Blois.  He  Jiad 
also  something  to  do  with  another  prince  of  the  blood,  Jean 
of  Bourbon,  and  traces  are  found  of  him  in  Poitou,  in  Dauphin^, 
&c.  But  at  his  next  certain  appearance  he  is  again  in  trouble. 
He  tells  us  that  Jie  had  spent  the  summer  of  1461  in  the  bishop's 
prison  (bishops  were  fatal  to  Villon)  of  Mcung.  His  crime  is 
not  known,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  church-robbing; 
and  his  enemy,  or  at  least  judge,  was  Thibault  d'Aussigny, 
who  held  the  see  of  Orleans.  Villon  owed  his  release  to  a 
general  gaol-deb'vexy  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XI.,  and  became 
a  free  man  again  on  the  2nd  of  October. 

It  was  now  that  he  wrote  the  Grand  lesiamenl,  the  work 
which  has  immortaHaed  him.  Although  he  was  only  thirty 
at  the  date  (1461)  of  this  composition  (which  is  unmistakable, 
because  given  in  the  book  itselOi  there  seems  to  be  no  kind 
of  a^iration  towards  a  new  life,  nor  even  any  hankering  after 
the  old.  Nothing  appears  to  be  left  him  but  regret,  his  very 
spirit  has  been  worn  out  by  excesses  or  sufferings  or  both. 
Even  his  good  mtentlons  must  have  been  feeble,  for  in  the 
autumn  of  1462  we  find  him  once  more  living  in  the  cloisters 
of  Saint-BenoSt,  and  in  November  he  was  in  the  Chitdet  for 
theft.  In  default  of  evidence  the  old  charge  of  tbe  coDege 
of  Navarre  was  revived,  and  even  a  royal  pardon  did  not  baV 
the  demand  for  restitution.  Bail  was,  however,  accepted, 
but  Villon  fell  promptly  into  a  street  quarrel,  was  arrested» 
tortured  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but  the  sentence  waa 
commuted  to  banishment  by  the  parlement  on  the  5th  of  January 
1463.  The  actiial  event  is  unknown:  but  from  this  time  he 
diuppears  from  history.  Rabdais  indeed  tells  two  stories 
about  him  which  have  almost  necessarily  been  dated  later. 
One  is  a  countryside  anecdote  of  a  trick  supposed  to  have 
been  played  by  the  poet  in  his  old  age  at  Samt  Maixent  in 
Poitou,  whither  he  had  retired.  The  other,  a  coarse  but 
pointed  Jest  at  th$  expense  of  England,  is  told  as  having  been 
addressed  by  ^lon  to  King  Edward  V  during  an  exile  in  that 
country.  Now,  even  if  King  Edward  V  were  not  evidently  out 
of  the  question,  a  passage  of  the  story  refers  to  the  well4uown 
scholar  and  man  of  science,  Thomas  Linaae,  as  court  (Aysician 
to  the  king,  and  makes  Villon  mention  bun,  whereas  Linacre 
was  only  a  young  scholar,  not  merely  at  the  time  of  Edward  V  *f 
supposed  murder,  but  at  the  extreme  date  (143^)  which  can  be 
assigned  to  Villon's  life.  For  in  the  year  the  first  edition  of 
the  poet's  work  appeared,  obviously  not  published  by  himself. 
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oiul  with  DO  ftitn  in  it  o£  liis  having  lived  later  than  Che  date 
(1461)  of  the  GrcKd  UsiametU.  It  would  be  easy  to  diiaust 
theie  Rabelaisian  mentions  of  Villon  as  mete  humorous  inven- 
tions, if  it  were  not  that  the  author  of  PatUag^ud  was  bom 
almost  soon  enough  to  have  actually  seen  Villon  if  he  had 
lived  to  anything^  that  could  be  called  old  age,  that  he  almost 
certainly  must  have  known  men  who  had  known  Villon,  and 
that  the  poet  undoubtedly  spent  much  time  In  Rabelais's  own 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Loire. 

The  obtcurity,  the  unhappincM  and  the  evil  rq^te  of  Villon's 
life  would  not  be  in  themtclves  a  reason  for  the  muute  investin- 
ticm  to  which  the  events  of  that  life  have  been  subjected,  and  the 
result  of  which  ha*  been  summed  up  here.  But  his  poetical  work, 
■canty  as  the  certainly  genuine  part  of  it  is,  is  of  such  octraordinary 
quality,  and  marks  such  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  European  liteia- 
ture,  that  he  has  been  at  all  times  an  interesting  figure,  and,  like  all 
very  interesting  figures,  has  been  often  praised  for  Qualities  quite 
other  than  those  which  he  really  possessed.  Boileau's  famous  verses, 
in  which  Villon  is  extolled  for  having  first  known  how  to  smooth 
out  the  confused  art  of  the  old  romancer*,  are  indeed  a  piodigjr  of 
blundering  or  ignorance  or  both.  As  far  as  art  or  the  technical 
part  of  poetry  goes,  Villon  made  not  the  slightest  advance  on  his 
predecessors,  nor  stood  in  any  way  in  front  of  such  contemporaries 
tts  his  patron  Ckaries  d'Orl^ans.  His  two  Testaments  (so  called  by 
the  application  to  them  of  a  regular  class-name  of  medieval  poetry 
and  consisting  of  burlesque  legacies  to  his  acquaintances)  are  macM 
up  of  eight>line  stanxas  of  cight-svUabled  verses,  varied  in  the  cose 
01  the  Grand  kstametU  by  the  Insertion  of  ballades  and  rondeaux 
of  very  great  beauty  and  interest,  but  not  formally  different  in 
any  way  from  poems  of  the  same  kind  for  more  than  a  century 
past.  What  really  distinguishes  Villon  is  the  intenser  quality  of 
his  poetical  feeling  and  expression,  and  what  is  perhaps  arronntly 
callcil  the  modem  character  of  his  subjects  and  thought.  Medieval 
poetry,  with  rare  exceptions,  and,  with  exceptions  not  quite  so 
Mrs,  oasidcal  poetry,  are  distinguished  by  their  lack  of  what  is 
now  called  the  personal  note.  In  ViUoo  this  note  sounds,  utruck 
with  singular  force  snd  skill.  Again,  the  simple  joy  of  living  which 
disiinguishca  both  periods — the  medieval,  despite  a  common  opinion, 
acarcely  less  than  the  ancient — has  disappeared.  Even  toe  riot 
and  roUicldQg  of  hb  earlier  days  are  nentioaed  with  far  leas  relish 
of  remembimnce  than  sense  ot  their  vanity.  This  sense  of  vamty. 
indeed,  not  of  the  merely  religious,  but  of  the  purely  mundane  and 
even  half^pagaa  kind,  is  ViUon's  most  prominent  characteristic  It 
tinges  his  narrative,  despite  its  buHeMjue  bequests,  all  through; 
it  is  the  very  keynote  of  his  asost  famous  and  beautiful  piece,  the 
ihUade  4$s  imim  dm  ttm^j^dis,  with  its  refrain,  **  Mais  oik  sont  Ics 
neiges  d*antaa  ?  **  as  welt  as  of  his  most  daring  piece  of  reslism, 
the  other  bslhide  of  la  Gnust  Martot^  with  its  burden  of  hopeless 
entanglement  in  shameless  vice.  It  b  nowhere  more  clearly 
■ounded  than  in  the  piece  wkAch  ranks  with  these  two  at  the  bead 
of  his  work,  the  RstNtt  de  to  B4iU  Hmmhmiff,  in  which  a  woosan. 
once  young  and  beautiful,  now  old  and  withered,  laments  her 
Imt  charms.  So  it  b  almost  throiwhoot  hb  poems,  including  the 
tfrim  Jqffads  dts  pemdms,  and  hardly  exdoding  the  very  beantifttl 
BeMtde  /ear  «s  vMes,  with  its  dsacnptkm  of  sincere  and  humble 
pkty.  It  b  in  the  pixtfouad  metoncholy  whkh  the  doeaioanoe  of 
thb  note  has  thrown  over  ViUon*s  vatk,  and  in  the  suitablenesB 
of  that  melancholv  to  the  temper  of  all  gencrstk>as  ance,  that  hb 
charm  and  power  nave  combted,  though  it  b  diflknlt  to  conceive 
aav  time  at  which  hb  poetical  merit  could  be  ignored. 

Hb  certainly  genuUw  poems  coasbt  of  the  two  Tt  itammuti  with 


their  codicil  (the  latter  cnataining  the  B^Ulade  dts  ptmius,  or.  more 
prctptrty  F^pl^  em  Ueme  de  haUade^  and  some  other  pseces  of  a 
stmibftv  gnm  humoar).  a  few  misrdlaneotts  poems«  chiefly  balladesu 
and  an'extnmdtnsiy  collection  (called  Le  Jmefem  m  je^eUm)  of 
poem«  in  mrsek  the  grastteroait  of  which  b  now  totally  uawtrJligflale^ 
U«  whach  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  it  ever  was  othcrvbe.  Besides 
tlK«e,  severs!  Ppems  of  no  inconsadmble  interest  are  usoalty 
printed  with  NlUoa's  works,  though  thr>>  are  certainly,  or 
cemMv,  MS  his.  The  chief  are  La  Jb^iwAwsribs,  a 
ssfses  el  vscse  stociss  of  chesting  tavent-keep(rs«  Ac^  havn  _ 
rescmbUnos  to  thosa  told  of  George  INevle.  but  of  a  broader  and 
coarser  humonr.  Th<«e«  though  in  asanv  cases  **  coaunon  fona 
«l  tha  braider  tale^dnd,  are  not  orach  bttr  than  hb  time,  and  cvi- 
dene*  to  tspHMation  tf  not  to  fact.  Another  of  thcs 
bdbt  saSMsly  a«Mssm|  cosiologne  el  the  fWsns 
nsbl^  m  which  one  of  the  newty  cnrntite trd  _  «k       - 

tramed  and  patd  ssMMiy.  who  were  extreswly  napofNibr  in  France, 
IS  msite  to  eamese  hb  own  poltnx«etT  TV  third  mM«  iTrrrrtant 
pdm  «f  tlMlM  b  tha  Khcns  de  JMIffa.«  «f.4' 
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of  CKment  Marot.  one  of  whose  most  bonounble  dbtlnctions  b 
the  care  be  took  of  hb  poetical  inredecessots.  The  PKiade  movement 
and  the  dassidang  of  the  grand  siide  put  Villon  rather  out  of 
favour,  and  he  was  not  again  reprinted  till  early  in  the  i8th.<mtttry, 
when  he  attracted  the  attention  of  students  of  old  French  like  Le 
Duchst,  Bernard  de  la  Monnoye  and  Froqjer  Marchand.  The 
first  critical  edition  in  the  modem  sense— that  b  to  say,  an  edition 
founded  on  MSS.  (of  whkh  there  are  in  >^Ilon  s  case  several^cfaieBy 
at  Pkrb  and  Stockhohn)-^was  that  of  the  Abb£  J.  H.  R.  Pn»mp- 
sault  in  183a.  The  next  was  that  of  the  "  BibliophQe  'Jacob  " 
(P.  Lacroixrin  the  BibUolhigtie  Eiahmame  (Paris,  1S54}.  The 
standard  edition  b  CEMsrer  complies  de  Francois  viUomt  by  M. 
Auguste  Longnon  (1892).  Thb  contains  conies  of  the  documents 
on  which  the  story  of  VHIon's  life  b  baaed,  and  a  bibliogmphy. 
The  late  M.  Marcel  Schwob  discovered  new  documents  rdating  to 
the  poet,  but  died  before  he  could  comi^ete  hb  work,  which  was 
posthumously  published  in  1905.  See  also  A.  Campsux,  F.  FtUon, 
sawUet  see  etueres  (1859);  A.  Loncnon,  Elude  liotrmphique  (1877); 
and  especially  G.  raris,  Fran^ris  Villon  (1901),  a  book  of  tiie  first 
merit.  A  complete  translation  of  Villon  was  written  by  Mr  John 
Payne  (1878)  for  the  Villon  Society.  There  are  abo  tTanslatk>ns 
of  individual  poems  in  Mr  Andrew  Lang's  Ballads  and  Lyna 

gr  (Hd  Framu  (1872)  and  in  the  works  of  U.  G.  Rossetti  and  Mr 
winbume.    Among  criticsl  studies  of  Villon  may  be  mentioned 
those  by  Sainte-Beirve  in  the  CsaMrbs  dm  lundit  voL  ziv.,  by  Tb&)-> 

Shile  (Sutler  in  Gratesqnes,  and  by  R.  L.  StevensOn  in  hb  Familiar 
Indies  of  Men  and  Books  (1883).  An  unedited  ballad  by  VUk>n, 
with  another  by  an  unknown  poet  of  the  same  date,  was  puUished 
by  W  G.  C.  Bijvanck  (1891)  as  Vn  toiU  incennm,  M.  Pierre 
d  Alheim  published  (1892)  an  edition  of  Le  Ja/rpm  with  a  translation 
into  ordinary  French.  (G.  Sa.) 

VILNA,  or  Whno,  a  Lithuanian  govenunent  cl  West  Russia, 
having  the  Fohshgovenunent  of  Suwalki  on  the  W.fKovno  and 
Vitebsk  on  the  N.,  and  Minsk  and  Grodno  on  the  £.  and  S. 
Area,  16,176  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1906  estimate)  2,806,300.  Vilna 
fies  on  the  broad  mar^  swelling,  dotted  with  lakes,  which 
sqMiates  Fohmd  from  the  province  of  East  Pnusia  and  stretches 
EJI JB.  towazds  the  VaUai  Plateau. 
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Its  highest  psrts  are  a  fitde  mere  than  1000  fL  mbove  sea-levci. 
On  its  western  and  esstesn  bonndaiies  it  b  deeply  trended  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Niemen  and  the  Sw  Dvina.  It  b  chiefly  built  up 
of  Lower  Tertiary  deposits,  but  in  the  north  Devonian  sandstones 
appear  on  the  surface.  The  Tertiary  daxxits  consist  of  Eocene 
<^y,  shtes,  sandstones,  limestones  and  dialk,  with  gypsum,  and 
are  partly  of  marine  and  partly  of  terrene  origin.  Tne  whole  b 
overlain  with  thkk  byen  oT  Gladsl  boulder  day  and  nost-Gladal 
deposits,  containing  remains  of  the  mammoth  ana  other  ex- 
tinct mammals.  Interesting  discoveries  of  Neolithic  implements, 
especially  of  potidied  stone,  and  of  imj^cments  behM^iaK  to  the 
Bronae  Ageand  the  early  yean  of  the  Clvistian  epodi,  l»ve  been 
made.  Numcrotts  lakes  and  marshes^  psrtly  covered  with  forests, 
and  scsrcdy  passable  except  when  froaea,  as  wdl  as  wet  meadow- 
land,  occupy  a  large  area  in  the  centre  of  the  government.  The 
Niessen,  whidi  flows  along  the  aouthern  and  western  bordere  1<m 
more  than  soo  nu,  b  the  dikf  artery  ef  trade,  and  ita  importance 
in  this  respect  b  enhsnred  by  its  trumtaiy  the  Viliya,  whac^  flows 
west  for  more  than  aoo  as.  Uoou^  the  oeatral  parts  of  Vilna, 
leceiving  many  affluents  on  its  owrM^  Amc^  the  tzibotaries 
of  the  Kiemen  b  the  Berenns,  whkh  acquired  renovn  durii^ 
Napoleon's  retreat  in  x^s;  it  flows  ia  a  asanhy  valley  in  the 
south-east  The  &  Dviaa  tor  so  m.  ef  ita  course  ffr*>Tt^  Vilna 
fraea  Mtebafc.  The  dimate  el  the  jgovemment  b  only  slightly 
tempered  by  its  proadnuty  to  the  Bahac  Sea  (January,  ai*<8; 
July,  61*  S);  the  avrrage  tcrapfentnre  at  the  town  ol  Vima  b  only 
4^*^S  But  in  viattr  the thcsssonetcr  descends  very  low-,  a  aunimom 
of  ->«o*  F  having  been  obaerred.    The  flora  and  finiM  are  intcr- 


>30*  r    ■anaf  oecn  ooserveo.     ine  noia  ana  iinna  are  mtcr* 
Hate  between  thore  of  Pyolaad  and  oasdiUe  Rossm. 
The  covemment  b  divided  into  seven  dissrxrts^  the  chief  towns 

of  whan  are  Mba,  Viktki,  Disaa,  Lida,  Oshmyany,  Zvcntsyany 

and  TkolBk 

YIUUL  or  WbNO,  a  town  of  Rosaia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name.  436  m.  S^W.  of  St  Petersbuzg;  at  the 
iatetaectioa  of  the  rail«»'s  from  St  Petctsbozg  to  Warsaw  and 
faom  Liban  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Don.  Pofk.  (1883)  93,760; 
(1900)  162,635.  With  its  suburbs  Antokol,  lj»t»«hH.  Pognl> 
ysnka  and  Sarediye;  it  stands  on  and  anNiui  a  knot  of  Kill* 
iHSo  ft)  sA  the  confluence  of  the  \12eika  with  the  ViHya.  Its 
streets  are  in  part  narrow  axai  net  ven*  dean;  but  \llna  is  an 
old  town,  lidi  ia  histoncal  associations.  Its  imperial  palace, 
and  the  cathedral  o<  St  Slaatslans  (ijSj.  restored  iSox),  con- 
talnbig  the  sihitff  saroophagas  of  St  Casiaur  and  the  tomb  of 
Prince  \ltoft  are  fine  b«aiU&)CS^  There  baaeoondcatheifesl,t]iat 
of  Si  Kscbslaw  bw3t  in  tg0fr-i6o«;  abn  atsual  cbmJwa  <btii^ 
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the  14th  to  the  i6th  oentnria.  The  Ottm  Bmna  chapd 
oootains  mn  inuge  of  the  Virgin  greatly  venerated  by  Orthodox 
Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics  alike.  The  museum  of  antiquities 
has  vahiabie  historical  collections.  The  ancient  castle  of  the 
Jigrihwirs  is  nofir  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  oM  univcnity,  founded 
in  xsjS,  was  restored  (1803)  by  Alexander  I.,  but  has  been  ck>sed 
aace  1833  for  polltlad  reasons;  the  only  departments  which 
■emsln  in  Activity  are  the  astronomical  observatory  and  a 
■cdical  academy.  Vihta  is  an  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  Ortho- 
den  Greek  Chttfch  and  an  epfaoopal  see  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
Lithuanian  provinces  and  of  the  III.  army  corps.  The  city 
pBwnwrs  a  botanical  garden  and  a  public  library,  and  is  adorned 
vith  statues  to  Catherine  II.  (1903),  the  poet  Pushkin  and 
Count  M.  Muraviev  (1898).  It  h  an  important  centre  for  trade 
&  Umber  «nd  grain,  which  are  exported;  and  has  theological 
KmiBariea»  both  Orthodox  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic,  a 
■dlitaiy  school,  a  nonnal  school  for  teachers  and  piofessiona] 
schools.  It  is  the  scat  of  many  scientific  societies  (geographical, 
Medical  and  archaeological),  and  has  a  good  antiquarian 
Boseum  and  a  public  library. 

History, — The  territory  of  Vilna  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Uthnanians  since  the  lolh  century,  and  probably  much  earh'er; 
their  chief  fortified  town,  Vilna,  is  first  mentioned  in  1x28.  A 
icaplc  to  tbe  god  Petkuoas  stood  on  one  of  its  hills  till  1387, 
•hen  it  was  destroyed  by  Prince  Jagiello,  after  his  baptism. 
After  1333,  when  Gedymin,  prince  of  Lithuania,  abandoned 
Trokl,  Vilna  became  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  The  formcriy 
iadcpeDdcnt  prindpalitics  of  Minsk  and  Lidy,  as  well  as  the 
territoey  of  Disaa,  which  belonged  to  the  Polotsk  principality, 
vrre  annexed  by  the  Lithuanian  princes,  and  from  that  time 
\Tna,  which  was  fortified  by  a  stone  wall,  became  the  chief  city 
cf  tbe  lithi*""'"  state.  It  was  united  with  Poland  when  its 
priacae,  Gasimir  IV.,  was  elected  (1447)  to  the  Polish  throne. 
The  plagae  of  1588,  a  fire  in  x6io  and  still  more  the  wan  between 
Russia  and  PoUnd,  which  began  in  the  z7th  century,  checked 
as  fiuther  growth.  The  Russians  took  Vilna  in  X655,  and  in 
the  fofiowing  year  it  was  ceded  to  Russia.  The  Swedes  captured 
it  in  X70S  and  in  X706.  The  Russians  again  took  possession  of 
it  in  X78S;  and  it  was  finally  annexed  to  Russia  in  1795,  after 
the  partttioa  of  Poland.  Its  Polish  inhabitants  took  an  active 
part  in  the  risings  of  183X  and  1863,  for  which  th^  were 
severely  panished  by  the  Russian  government. 

TILYOBDi^  a  town  of  Belgium  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
9  m.  N.  of  Brassels  and  on  the  Senne.  Pop.  (i 904)  X44 1 8.  The 
■Id  castle  of  VUvorde,  which  often  gave  shelter  to  the  dukes  of 
Brafaaat  in  their  days  of  trouble,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Tbe 
younger  Tcnieis  lived  and  died  af  a  farm  outside  Vilvorde,  and 
aboziedin  the  parish  church  of  Dry  Torcn. 

VDKiEniEit  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine,  on  a  wooded  plateau  i\  m.  E.  of  tbe  fortifications  of 
P^r^  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail  and  tram.  Pop.  (X906) 
tovn,  19,791 ;  commune,  34,185.  Its  celebrated  castle,  situated 
to  the  sooth  of  the  town  and  on  the  northern  border  of  the  Bois 
de  \lBcsiixies,  was  formeriy  a  royal  residence,  begun  by  Lotiis 
\'TL  in  1x64,  and  more  than  once  rebuilt.  It  was  frequently 
visjLcd  by  Louis  DC.,  who  held  informal  tribunals  in  the  neigh- 
booiing  wood,  a  pyramid  marking  the  spot  where  tbe  oak  under 
vhjcfa  be  administered  justice  is  said  to  have  stood.  The  chapel, 
aa  imitation  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  was  begun  by 
Chalks  V.  in  1379,  continued  by  Charles  VI.  and  Francis  I., 
cooseoated  in  1553  and  restored  in  modern  times.  In  the 
ucaoy  is  the  monument  eieacd  In  x8i6  to  the  memory  of  the 
duke  of  £n|jiien,  who  was  shot  in  the  castle  moat  in  1804. 
Louis  XI.  made  the  castle  a  state  prison  b  which  Henry  of 
Kavaire,  the  great  Cond£,  Mirsbeau  and  other  distinguished 
afterwards  confined.  Under  Napoleon  L  the 
a  maguine  of  war-material.  Louis  XVIII. 
MUed  an  aimouxy,  and  under  Louis  Philippe  numerous  case- 
sntcs  and  a  new  fort  to  the  east  of  the  doojon  were  constructed. 
The  place  now  serves  as  a  fort,  aisenal  and  harracks.  It  forms 
a  rectangle  417  yds.  long  by  345  y<l^  vide.    The  enclosing  wall 


was  originally  flanked  by  nbe  towers,  which  were  cut  down  to 
its  level  between  x8o8  and  181 1,  and  now  serve  as  bastions. 
The  donjon  is  a  square  tower,  170  ft.  high,  with  turrets  at  the 
comers.  The  Bois  de  Vincennes,  which  covers  about  3300 
acres  and  stretches  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Mante,  conUins 
a  race-course,  a  miliUry  trahiing-ground,  a  school  of  military 
explosives  (pyrotechnic),  several  arti^cial  kikes,  an  artillery 
polygon  and  other  military  establishments,  an  experimental 
farm,  the  redoubts  of  Gravelle  and  La  Faisanderie  and  the 
normal  school  of  military  gymnastics.  The  wood,  which  now 
bebngs  to  Paris,  was  laid  out  during  the  second  empire  on  the 
same  lines  as  tbe  Bois  de  Boulogne.  On  its  south  border  is  the 
asylum  of  Vincennes,  founded  in  1855  for  the  benefit  of  tion* 
valescents  from  the  hospitals.  In  the  town  there  is  a  statue  of 
General  Daumesnil,  celebrated  for  his  defense  of  the  castle 
against  the  allies  in  1814  and  181 5.  Vincennes  has  a  school  of 
military  administration  aiwl  carries  on  horticulture  and  the 
manufacture  of  Ironware  of  various  kinds,  rubber  goods, 
chemicals,  perfumery,  mineral  waters,  kc 

VINCENNES,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Knox  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  £.  bank  of 
the  Wabash  river,  about  1x7  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop. 
(x8go)  8853;  (1900)  xo,349,  of  whom  736  were  foreign-bom; 
(X9X0  census)  I4f895'  It  Is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
South-Westem,  tbe  CleveUnd,  Cmdnnati ,  Chicago  &  St  Louis, 
the  EvansviUe  &  Terre  Haute,  and  the  Vandalia  railways. 
Extensive  leveca,  is  m.  in  length,  prevent  the  overflow  of  the 
Wabash  river,  which  for  nine  months  in  the  year  is  navigable 
from  this  point  to  the  Ohio.  The  city  is  level  and  well  drained, 
and  has  a  good  water-supply  ^tem.  In  Vincennes  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  erected  in  1835,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  West, 
occupyuig  the  site  of  a  church  built  early  in  the  x8th  century; 
Vincennes  University  (1806),  the  oldest  educational  institution 
in  the  state,  which  in  1910  had  14  instructors  and  336  students; 
St  Rose  Female  Academy,  and  a  public  library.  Coal,  natural 
gas  and  oil  are  found  near  Vincennes.  The  city  is  a  manufactur- 
ing and  railway  centre,  and  ships  grain,  pork  and  neat  cattle. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  products  in  1905  was  $3,173,379. 
Vincennes  was  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Indiana.  On 
its  site  Francois  Margane,  Sieur  de  Vincennes,  established  a 
French  military  post  about  X73X,  and  a  permanent  settlement 
was  made  about  the  fort  in  1735.  After  the  fall  of  Quebec  the 
place  remained  under  French  sovereignty  until  1777,  when  it  was 
oorupied  by  a  British  garrison.  In  1778  an  agent  of  George 
Rogers  CUrk  took  possession  of  the  fort  on  behalf  of  Virginia, 
but  it  was  soon  afterwards  again  occupied  Ly  the  British,  who 
called  it  Fort  SackviUe  and  held  it  tmtil  Fcbraary  x  779,  when  it 
was  besieged  and  was  captured  (on  the  35th  of  February)  by 
George  Rogers  Ckrk,  and  passed  finally  under  American  juria> 
diction.  'Ihc  site  of  the  fort  is  marked  by  a  granite  shaft  erected 
in  1905  by  the  Daughtcis  of  the  Revolution.  Vincennes  was  the 
capital  of  Indiana  Territory  from  x8oo  to  X813,  and  was  the 
meeting-pUce  in  1805  of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  Indiana 
Territory.  In  1839  it  was  incoxporated  as  a  borough,  and  it 
became  a  city  in  X856. 

See  J.  Law,  TJu  Cdcnial  History  of  Vincennn  (Vincennes,  1858); 
W.  H.  Smith.  "  Vincennes.  the  Key  to  the  North-Wett."  in  L.  P. 
PowelPs  Hiitoric  Towns  oftlie  Western  States  (New  Voric.  1901) ; "  The 
Capture  of  Vhioennet  bv  George  Rogers  Clark,"  Old  South  Leafiett, 
No.  43  (Boston,  nwd.) ;  also  chap.  iL  ot  J.  P.  Dunn's  Indiana  (Boston, 
1893)- 

▼INGENT  (or  VzNCEMntTs),  ST,  deacon  and  martyr,  whose 
festival  is  cdebrated  on  the  ssnd  of  January.  In  several 
of  his  discourses  St  Augustine  pronounces  the  eulogy  of  this 
martyr,  and  refers  io  Ads  which  were  read  in  the  church.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  the  Acts  that  have  come  down  to  us  {Ada 
Sanctorum,  January,  0.  394-39?)  ve  those  referred  to  by  St 
Auguatine,.smce  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  a  contemporsry 
document.  According  to  this  account,  Vincent  was  bom  of 
noble  parents  in  Spain,  and  was  educated  by  Valerius,  bishop 
of  Saragossa,  who  ordained  him  to  the  diaconate.  Under  the 
persecution  ot  Diocletian,  Vincent  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
Valencia.    Having  stood  finn  in  hii  profflHloB  before  Dadanus, 
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the  governor,  he  was  subjected  to  excruciating  tortures  and 

thrown  into  prison,  where  angels  visited  him,  lighting  his 

dungeon  with  celestial  light  and  relieving  his  sufferings.    His 

warders,  having  seen  these  wonders  through  the  chinks  of  the 

wall,  forthwith  became  Christians.    He  was  afterwards  brought 

out  and  laid  upon  a  soft  mattress  in  order  that  he  might  regain 

lufikient  strength  for  new  torments;  but,  while  Dacianus  was 

meditating  punishment,  the  saint  gently  breathed  his-  last. 

The  tyrant  exposed  his  body  to  wild  beasts,  but  a  raven 

miraculously  descended  and  protected  it.    It  was  then  thrawn 

into  the  sea,  but  was  cast  up  on  the  shore,  recovered  by  a  pious 

woman  and  buried  outside  Valencia.    Prudentius  devoted  one 

of  his  hymns  {PerisUpk.  v.)  to  St  Vincent,  and  St  Augustme 

attests  that  hi  his  lifetime  the  festival  of  the  saint  was  celebrated 

throQghottt  the  Christian  world  {Serm,  176,  n.  4). 

See  T.  Ruinart,  Ada  martyntm  sincera  (Amsterdam,  t7i^).  (vp. 
3^-66;  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont.  Mimoirts  pour  strvir  d  Vkiitoin 
tttUsiaitiqm  (Paris,  1 701 ,  seq.),  v.  215-^25, 673-675.         (H.  Ds.) 

VINCENT  OF  BEAUVAIS,  or  VmcENtius  Bellovacensis 
(c.  1190-C.  1264),  the  cncydopaedist  of  the  middle  ages,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Bcauvais.^  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  unknown.  A  tolerably  old  tradition,  preserved 
by  Louis  a  Valleolcti  (c.  1413),  gives  the  latter  as  1264;*  but 
Tholomaens  de  Luca,  Vincent's  younger  contemporary  (d.  X33x), 
seems  to  reckon  him  as  living  during  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  X. 
(1271-76).  If  we  assume  1264  as  the  year  of  his  death,  the 
immense  volume  of  his  works  forbids  us  to  think  he  could  have 
been  bora  much  Utter  than  1x90.  Very  little  is  known  of  his 
career.  A  plau»ble  conjecture  makes  him  enter  the  house  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Parts  between  12x5  and  1120,  from  which  place  a 
second  conjecture  carries  him  to  the  Domixucan  monastery 
founded  at  Beauvais  in  X22S-29.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Vincent  who  was  sub-prior  of  this  foundation  in  X346 
b  the  encyclopaedist;  nor  indeed  is  it  likely  that  a  man  of  such 
abnormally  studk>tts  habits  could  have  found  time  to  attend  to 
the  daily  business  routine  of  a  monastic  establishment.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  at  one  time  held  the  post  of  "  reader  *' 
at  the  monastery  of  Royaunrant  {Mons  Rtgalis)^  not  far  from 
Paris,  on  the  Oisc,  founded  by  St  Louis  between  1228  and  1235. 
St  Louis  read  the  books  that  he  com|»led,  and  supplied  the  funds 
for  procuring  copies  of  such  authors  as  he  required  for  hb  com- 
piUtions.  (^ecn  Margaret,  her  son  Philip  and  her  son-in-law, 
Theobald  V.  of  Champagne  and  Navane,  are  also  named  among 
those  who  urged  him  to  the  composition  of  his  **  little  works," 
cspedaUy  the  Dt  imstilMtiime  Prituiptam,  Though  Mncent  may 
weD  have  been  summoned  to  Royaumont  even  before  X340,  there 
b  no  actual  proof  that  he  lived  there  befme  the  return  of  Loub  IX. 
and  hb  wife  from  the  Holy  Land,  early  in  the  summer  of  X254. 
But  it  b  ex*ident  that  he  must  have  written  hb  work  De 
BhtiiH^mt  Fiticrmm  Retalium  (where  he  styles  himself  as 
**  VincenUus  Belvacensis«  de  ordine  piaedicatonim,  qualiscumque 
lector  in  monasterio  de  Res»ii  Monte  **)  after  this  date  aitd  yet 
before  January  1260,  the  apffoximate  date  of  hb  TncMms 
C^mstUt0nms,  When  he  wrote  the  latter  work  he  must  have 
left  Ro)'attroont,  as  he  speaks  of  letuming  from  the  funeral  of 
Prince  Loub  (xsth  January  ts6o)  **ad  nostiam  domum/*  a 
phrase  which  can  hardly  be  explained  othcrw  ise  than  as  referring 
to hbown  Dominican  bLnse,  whether  at  Beauvab  or  elsewhere. 
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Sptnimm  Ifajiin  *he  fimt  compew^iam  of  aH  the  knowVdfe 
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the  other  thtee  parts,  and  indeed  k  b  mainly  a  compibtion  imm 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Stei^eo  de  Bourbon,  and  two  or  three  other 
contemporary  writers. 

The  Speculum  NaturaU  fiUs  a  bulky  folio  volume  of  8a8  closely 
printed  double-columned  pages.  It  is  divided  into  thirty-two 
books  and  3718  chapters.  It  b  a  vsst  summary  of  all  the  natural 
history  known  to  western  Europe  towards  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  great  temple  of  medieval  science, 
whose  floor  and  walls  are  inlaid  with  an  enormous  mosaic  of  skilfully 
arranged  passages  from  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  even  Hebrew 
authors.  To  each  quotation,  as  he  borrows  it,  Vincent  prefixes 
the  name  of  the  book  and  author  from  whom  it  is  taken,  distinguish* 
ing,  however,  hb  own  remarks  by  the  word  "  aaor."  The  Speculum 
NaturaU  a  so  constructed  that  the  various  subjects  are  dealt  with 
according  to  the  order  of  their  creation;  it  b  in  fact  a  gigantic 
commentary  on  Genesis  L  Thus  book  L  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  Trinity  and  its  relation  to  creacioa;  then  folbws  a  siraibr 
series  of  chapters  about  angels,  their  attributes,  powers,  orders,  &c., 
down  to  sudi  minute  points  as  their  methods  of  communicating 
thought,  on  which  matter  the  author  decides,  in  hb  own  person, 
that  they  have  a  kind  of  intellic^bb  speech,  and  that  with  angels  to 
think  and  to  apeak  are  not  the  same  process.  The  whde  book,  in 
fact,  deab  with  such  things  as  were  with  God  "  in  the  beginning." 
Book  ii.  treats  of  our  own  world,  of  light,  colour,  the  four  efemcnts, 
Lodfer  and  hb  fallen  angels,  thus  corresponding  in  the  main  with 
the  senable  worid  and  the  work  of  the  first  day.  Books  iii.  and  iv. 
deal  with  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  and  of  time,  whk:h  b 
measured  by  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  sky  and 
all  its  wonders,  fire,  rain,  thunder,  dew,  winds,  &c.  Books  v.-xiv. 
treat  of  the  sea  and  the  dry  land:  they  discourse  of  the  seas,  the 
ocean  and  the  great  rivers,  agricnltttral  operatioas,  mecab,  precious 
stones,  plants,  herbs,  with  their  seeds,  giaias  aad  ioicos,  trees  wild 
and  cultivated,  their  fruits  and  their  saps.  Under  each  tpean, 
where  poaable,  Vincent  gives  a  chapter  on  its  use  in  medicine,  and  he 
adopts  for  the  most  part  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  In  book  vi 
c  7  he  incklentally  discusses  what  wouM  become  of  a  atone  if  h 
were  dropped  down  a  hole,  pierced  right  through  the  earth.  and« 
curiously  enough,  decides  that  it  would  stay  in  the  centre.  Book  xv. 
deals  with  astronomy — the  moon,  stars,  and  the  aodiM:,  the  sun, 
the  planets,  the  seasons  and  the  calendar.  Books  xvL  and  xvii. 
treat  of  fowls  and  fishes,  mainly  in  alphabetical  onler  and  with 
reference  to  their  medical  qnalinea.  Books  xvin.-sm.  deal  in  a 
similar  way  with  domcsticatira  aad  wild  animals,  indudiag  the  dog, 
serpents,  bees  and  insects;  thev  also  include  a  general  treatise  on 
animal  phyaoloffy  spread  owr  books  X3d.-x3Qi.  .Books  zxiit-ncviit 
discuss  the  psydiology,  phyaology  and  anatomy  of  man,  the  five 
senses  and  tnor  orgaBs,  sieqp,  dreams,  ecstasy,  memory,  reason,  &c. 
The  remaining  four  books  seem  more  or  less  supplementary;  the  last 
(xxxiL)  b  a  summary  of  geographv  aad  history  down  to  the  year 
1 250^  when  the  book  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  world,  perhaps 
along  with  the  Speculum  HisteriaU  and  possibly  an  eaiiier  form  of 
the  Spee^um  Doctrimle. 

The  Specwlum  DoctrituJe^  in  seventeen  books  and  2374  chapters* 
b  a  summary  of  all  the  scholastic  knowledge  of  the  age  aiad  does  not 
confine  itself  to  natural  history.  It  b  intended  to  oe  a  practical 
manual  for  the  student  and  the  official  afike;  and.  to  fulfil  tlna  object, 
it  treats  of  the  mechanic  arts  of  Kfe  as  well  as  the  subtleties  01  the 
scholar,  the  duties  of  the  prince  and  the  tactics  of  the  general. 
The  first  book,  after  defining  phikMophy,  ftc^  gi\es  a  long  Latin 
>Ticabubry  of  some  6000  or  7000  words.  Grammar,  logic,  rhetoric 
and  poetry  ate  discussed  in  oooks  ii.  and  iii..  the  btter  including 
seveial  well-known  fables,  sudi  as  the  Boo  and  the  mouse.  Book  iv. 
treats  of  the  vbtuca,  each  of  which  has  two  chaptera  of  qooutkms 
aUoctcd  to  it.  one  b  prose  and  the  other  in  verse.  Book  v. 
is  of  a  somewhat  tamiUr  nature.  \Mth  book  vi.  we  enter  on  the 
practical  part  of  the  work;  it  deals  with  the  mn  accswiwiVo.  and 
gives  directions  for  buBdiiv.  f^idening.  sowing,  reaping,  reuiag 
cattle  and  tendii^^  viDe>-anis;  it  includes  also  a  kiad  of  agricu^ 
tutal  alioanac  for  each  cK>nth  in  the  year.  Books  viL-ix.  have 
reference  to  the  ars  pdiTic^i  the\'  contain  rules  for  the  education 
of  a  prince  and  a  sumn-.ary  of  the  forms,  terns  and  statutes  of 
canonk-Al.  cixHI  and  criminal  law.  Book  xL  is  devoted  to  the  arle$ 
waechsmicme^  \-ia.  those  of  weavers,  snaths  armemen^  moehantSk 
hunters.  *rvl  t:\vn  the  froetal  and  the  sailor.  Books  xii.-nv.  deal 
^•ith  mcdicjoe  both  in  practice  ,>Tsi  in  theory:  they  contain  practical 
rules  for  the  pmer>'ation  of  hcohh  acrordiag  to  the  four  seawMvs  of 
the  >t^ar.  and  treat  of  ^-arious  diaeaaes  from  lever  to  govt.  Book  xv. 
dea&  with  phyncs  and  may  be  regaided  as  a  awamaty  of  the 
JfterWam  .\aAirolr.  Boci:  x\v  b  pven  up  to  nuthematKS.  under 
mVich  head  are  incl^^3ed  music.  p^xnetT\^  astronomy.  astn>k>gy. 
»T';f  bts  a?»d  nKA9urrs  ai»d  mrtsphx'sic*.  It  b  ikoteworthy  that  m 
this  Kwk  Macewt  sliow»a  knowMfe  oi  the  Arabic  ■nnenJa.  though 
he  «k>es  not  call  them  Kr  t^t^  name.  With  him  the  umt  b  teemed 
-  di^ttss  *':  »**«  BivUipUed  bv  ten  it  becomes  the  "  artkvtus  " j 
»^:V  the  cvv.^^•cr.ky^  of  the  artkruhrs  and  the  dtgitos  b  the 
*•  nu'"*en45  <vv-rv>>;«cs^'*    fa  this  chtreee  (rvi  9>,  winch  is  saper* 

Ibrd  "  actM-.    ke  deai^  exrOaina  Wow  the  ^mhse  of  m  anmbcr 

tefif«>U  w^iH  evrrs  r^ace  it  b  moved  to  the  left.    He  is 

•oqnamted  «nik  the  Utct  in^xnikm  of  the  "  rifra  "  or  dpbcr. 
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.)  traats  of  tlMolocy  or  (pt  we  •hould  now  ny) 
winds  up  with  an  account  of  the  Hdy  Scrifitures 
anil  of  tfie  Fathen,  from  Ignatius  and  Dionytius  the  Anopaeite  to 
Joonie  and  Gregory  the  Great,  and  even  of  later  writers  from  Isidore 
and  Bade,  tkfoogh  Alcutn,  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  down  to  fiemacd 
«f  Qairvam  and  the  twethren  of  St  >^tor. 

A*  tbc  if  iiacDth  book  of  the  Spicmlitm  DectrituUe  is  a  summary  of 
the  Specaimm  JfaiMraU,  so  the  Speculum  HistvriaU  may  be  regarded 
as  the  expansion  of  the  last  book  of  the  same  work.  It  consuts  of 
Ihiity-oae  books  divided  into  3793  chapters.  The  fim  t>ook  opens 
te  flsyateriea  of  God  and  the  angels,  and  then  passe*  on  to  tlte 
of  tlte  aix  days  and  the  creation  of  man.  It  includes  disserta* 
00  the  various  vices  and  virtues,  the  different  arts  and  sciences, 
and  carries  down  the  hbtory  of  the  world  to  the  sojourn  in  Egypt. 
:  eleven  books  (ii.-«ii.)  conduct  us  through  sacred  and  secular 
down  CO  the  tiknnph  of  Christianity  under  Constantino. 
of  Bariaam  and  Josaphat  occupioi  a  ^reat  part  of  book 


aad~  book  xvi  gives  an  account  of  Daniel  s  nine  kinsdoras, 
b  wfaicli  account  Vtncent  differs  from  his  professed  autnority. 
of  Gembfeox,  by  reckoning  England  as  the  fourth  instead 
Ike  fiftlib  lo  the  chapten  de^ed  to  the  engines  of  Britain 
oo  tbe  Brutus  legend,  but  cannot  cany  his  catalognc  of 
or  Eogiiah  Un^  further  than  735,  where  he  honestly  con- 
that  his  authorities  fail  him.  Seven  more  books  bring  us  to  the 
of  Mabomet  (xxiii.)  and  the  days  of  Charlemagne  (xxiv.). 
'a  Chsuleniagne  b  a  curious  medley  of  the  great  emperor  of 
y  and  the  champion  of  romance.  He  is  at  once  the  gigantic 
of  Turinn.  the  huge  warrior  eight  feet  high,  who  could  lilt  the 
armed  knight  standing  on  his  open  hand  to  a  level  with  his  head,  the 
crasadxng  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  in  days  before  the  crusades,  and 
jet  with  an  thts  the  temperate  drinker  and  admirer  of  St  Augustine, 
an  hsB  dnractcr  had  filtered  down  through^various  channels  from  the 
hia^noril  pages  of  Einhard.  Book  xxv.  includes  the  first  crusade, 
and  ia  the  course  of  book  xxix.,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
Tatars,  the  author  enters  on  what  is  almost  contemporary  history. 
aindiag  op  in  book  xxxi,  with  a  short  narrative  of  the  crusade  of 
Si  Low*  in  1 2SQ.  One  rensarkable  feature  of  the  SptculMm  HisloriaU 
is  Vumni'a  ooostant  habit  of  devoting  several  chapters  to  selections 
from  tbe  writings  of  each  great  author,  whether  secular  or  profane, 
as  he  mentions  him  in  the  course  of  his  work.  The  extracts  from 
Cicero  and  Ovid.  Origen  and  Sc  John,  Chrysostom,  Augustine  and 
ase  bot  speamen*  of  a  useful  custom  which  reaches  its 
l  point  in  book  zzviii.,  which  is  devoted  enliselv  to  the 
_  St  Bernard.  One  main  fault  of  the  Speculum  HistoriaU 
m  tbe  Titoduly  large  space  devoted  to  miracles.  Four  of  the  medieval 
historiana  from  whom  he  quotes  most  frequently  are  Sigebert  of 
GoabkMBU  Hmli  of  Fleury,  Hdinand  of  Froidmont.  and  William 
cf  If  liiarirfiiiffy.  wboa  be  use*  for  Continental  as  welt  as  for  English 


Vincent  has  thus  hardly  any  claim  to  be  reckoned  as  an  original 

r.    But  it  is  diflkult  to  speak  too  highly  of  his  immense  in- 

ia  eoHecting,  dasMfying  and  arranguig  these  three  huge 

of  <o  books  and  {1(885  chapters.    The  undertaking  to  com- 

aB  hauiua  knowledge  into  a  single  whole  was  in  itself  a  colossal 

one  and  could  only  have  been  born  In  a  mind  of  no  mean  order. 
Indeed  oiore  than  six  centuries  passed  before  the  idea  was  again 
itarcd;  and  even  then  it  required  a  group  of  brilliant  French* 
to  60  wfant  the  old  Ooounican  had  carried  out  unaided.    The 

of  writere  quoted  by  Vincent  is  almost  incredible:  in  the 

Spteuimm  NaiuraU  alone  no  less  than  350  distinct  works  are  cited, 
aid  to  these  must  be  added  at  least  100  more  for  the  other 
tvo  Speemia.  His  reading  ranges  from  Arabian  philosophers  and 
■ttnraiiatsto  Af^otle,  Eurebius,  Cicero,  Seneca.  Julius  Caoar  (whom 
Jolitts  Celstt^,  and  even  the  Jew,  Peter  Alphonso.  But 
.  Arabic  and  Creek  he  seems  to  nave  known  solely  through 
.„  _  other  <A  the  popular  Latin  versions.  He  admits  that  his 
quotation*  are  not  always  enact,  but  asserta  that  this  waa  the  fault 
Of  careles*  copyista 

A  fiat  of  ^^aoent't  works,  both  MS.  and  printed,  will  be  found  in 
the  HmIoov  liUirair*  d*  Prance^  voL  xviii.,  and  in  Jacques  Cchard's 
Scnpkfre*0rdiuisprQedicatorum  (1719-2 1 ).  The  Tractaiusconselatorims 
pt9  morte  amici  and  the  Liber  de  eruditione  fitiorum  repaltum  (dedi- 
afed  to  Queen  Margaret)  were  printed  at  Basel  m  December 
i^ia  The  Isfcr  de  ImsiUmtimu  Pnncipnm^  a  treatise  on  the  duties 
el  kioga  and  their  functionaries,  has  never  yet  been  printed,  and 
die  only  MS  copy  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  able  to  consult 
does  not  contain  ui  its  prologue  alt  the  information  which  Echard 
seems  to  imply  n  to  be  found  there.  The  soolled  first  edition  of 
the  Specwinm  Mfajms,  indoding  tbe  Spectitm  Aferalr,  ascribed  to 
Jobana  Meatetia  and  long  celebrated  as  the  earliest  work  primed 
at  Stras*botg«  has  btely  oeen  challenged  as  being  only  an  earlier 
e£tioa  of  Vincent's  three  genuine  Specula  (c.  146^-70).  with  which 
has  been  bound  up  the  Speculum  M&raU  first  printed  by  MenteKn 
^  1473-76)'  The  edition  moat  frequently  qooted  is  tfiat  by  the 
Jtiits  (4  vola..  Douai,  1624). 

See  j.  B.  Boufgeat.  £tudes  sur  Vinceni  de  Beaupois,  thfotogien. 
pkd9Mphe,  emeyclcpfdisU  (Paris.  1856):  E.  Boutaric.  Examev  des 
dm  SpeaJmm  kistmnale  de  Vincent  de  Beauvais  (f>aris.  1863). 
too*  xvii.  of  tbe  Rene  des  quesiiems  kisionpies  (Paria,  1875): 


W.  Wattenbach,  DeuluUands  CesckkhtsfueUen.  vol.  ii.  (1894. 
B.  HaurSau.  Notices  .  .  .  deUSS.UUinsdehBiblioikiaue  Nalionale* 
tome  v.  (1893) ;  and  E.  M&le,  L'artreHgieuxdu  XIII*  sticle  en  Prance. 

(T.A.A.) 

VINCBMT,  OGORGB  (1796-1831?),  English  landscape  and 
marine  painter,  was  bom  at  Norwich  In  June  1796.  He  studied 
art  under  "  Old"  Crome,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  b^an  to 
coiuribute  to  the  Norwich  exhibition.  From  1814  till  282^  he 
exhibited  occasionaUy  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  also  in  the 
Water-Colour  Exhibition  and  the  British  Institution.  In  1819 
be  removed  from  Norwich  to  London,  and  he  was  a  contributor 
to  the  Suffolk  Street  gallery  from  its  foundation  in  1824  till  183a 
He  possessed  great  artistic  abilities;  but  he  fell  into  dissipation, 
and  his  works  became  slight  and  hastily  executed.  Finally  he 
dropped  out  of  sight,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  died  about  1831. 
His  most  important  work,  a  "  View  of  Greenwich  Hospital," 
was  shown  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1863.  His  *'  London 
from  the  Surrey  Side  of  Waterloo  Bridge  "  is  also  a  fine  work. 

VINCENT.  MARY  ANN  (1818-1887),  American  actress,  was 
bora  in  Portsmouth,  England,  on  the  i8th  of  September  x8i8, 
the  daughter  of  aa  Irishman  named  Farlin.  Left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  she  turned  to  the  stage,  making  her  first  appearance  in 
1834  as  Lucy  in  The  Review,  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  next 
year  she  married  J.  R.  Vinceni  (d.  1850),  an  attor,  with  whom 
she  toured  England  and  Ireland  for  several  years.  In  1846 
Mrs  J.  R.  Vinceni  went  lo  America  lo  join  the  stock  company  of 
the  old  National  theatre  in  Boston.  Here  she  become  a  great 
favourite.  No  actress  in  America,  except  Mrs  Gilbert,  has  ever 
been  such  "  a  dear  old  lady  "  to  so  wide  a  circle  of  constant 
admirers.  She  died  in  Boston  on  the  4th  of  September  1887. 
Her  memory  is  honoured  by  the  Vinceni  Memorial  Hospital, 
founded  in  that  city  in  1890  by  popular  subscription,  and 
formally  opened  on  the  6th  of  AprU  1891,  by  Bishop  PhiUips 
Brooks,  as  a  hospital  for  wage-earning  women  and  girls. 

VINCENT  DB  PAUL,  ST  (i  576-1660),  French  divine,  founder 
of  the  "  Congregation  of  Priests  of  the  Mission,"  usually  knonv'n 
as  Lazarites  iq.v.),  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  April  1576  at  Pouy, 
near  Dax,  in  Gascogne,  and  was  educated  by  the  Franciscans 
at  Dax  and  at  Toulouse.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  t6oa 
Voyaging  from  Toulouse  to  Norbonne,  he  was  captured  by 
Barbary  pirates,  who  took  him  to  Tunis  and  sold  him  as  a  slave. 
He  converted  bis  third  master,  a  lenegade  Italian,  and  escaped 
with  him  to  Aigues-Mortes  near  Marseilles  in  Jtme  1607.  After 
abort  stays  at  Avignon  and  Rome,  Vincent  foand  his  way  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  favouxably  known  to  Monsieur  (after- 
wards Cardinal)  de  B^rulle,  who  was  then  founding  the  coik> 
gregation  of  the  French  Ofatory.  At  Belle's  instance  bt 
bcQine  curate  of  Clichy  near  Paris  (i6xx)j  but  this  charge  he 
soon  exchanged  for  the  post  <i£  tutor  to  tbe  count  of  Joigny 
at  Firfleville,  in  the  diiKcse  of  Amiens,  where  his  success  ia 
dealing  with  the  spiritual  needs  of  tbe  peasants  led  to  tbc 
'*^  missions "  with  which  his  name  is  associated.  In  16x7  he 
accepted  the  cuxacy  of  ChftliUon-lis-Dombes  (or  sur-Chala- 
ronne),  and  here  he  received  from  the  cotmtesa  of  Joigny  tks 
means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  found  his  first  "  confrfric 
de  chants,"  an  association  of  Vomen  who  ministered  to  tht 
poof  and  the  sick.  In  1619  Louis  XIII.  made  him  royal 
almoner  of  the  galleys.  Among  the  works  of  benevolence 
with  which  his  name  is  associated  are  the  establishment  of  a 
hospital  for  galley  sUvcs  at  Marseilles,  the  institution  of  two 
establishments  for  foundlings  at  Paris,  and  the  oKganixatioii 
of  the  "  Filles  de  bi  Charit6,"  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
eonfririeSt  whose  members  were  mainly  married  women  with 
domestic  duties.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  27  th  of  September 
x66o,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Lasare.  He  was 
beatified  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1729,  and  canonized  by  Clement 
XII.  in  1737,  his  festival  (duplex)  being  observed  on  the  19th 
of  July.  The  Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  was  founded  by 
Frederic  Osanam  and  others  in  1833,  in  rqsly  to  a  charge 
brought  by  some  free-thinking  contemporaries  that  the  church 
no  bnger  had  the  strength  to  inaugurate  a  practical  enterprise. 
In  a  variety  of  ways  it  docsa  gre»t  deal  of  social  service  similsf 
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to  that  o(  gilds  of  help.  Its  administration  has  always  been  in 
the  hands  of  laymen,  and  it  works  through  local  "conferences" 
or  branches,  the  general  coimdl  having  been  suspended  because 
it  declined  to  accept  a  cardinal  as  its  official  head. 

Imu  by  Maynard  (4  vols.,  Paris,  i860);  Boueaud  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1891):  E.  de  Broglie  (5th  edition,  Paris,  1809);  Lote^  (a  vols., 
Paris,  x88a);  A.  Loth  (Paris,  x88o);  H.  Simard  (Lyons,  1894). 

VmCENT  OF  LERIKS,  ST,  or  Vzncentis  Leunensis  (d.  c. 
A.D.  450),  an  ecclesiastic  writer  of  the  Western  Church  of 
whose  personal  history  hardly  anything  is  known,  except  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  possibly  brother  of  St  Loup,  bishop 
of  Troyes,  that  he  became  a  monk  and  priest  at  Lerinum,  and 
that  he  died  in  or  about  450.  Lerinum  (Lerins,  off  Cannes) 
had  been  made  by  Honoratus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Aries,  the 
seat  of  a  monastic  community  which  produced  a  number  of 
eminent  churchmen,  among  them  Hilary  of  Aries.  The  school 
did  not  produce  an  extensive  literature,  but  it  played  an 
important  part  in  resisting  an  exaggerated  Augustinianism 
by  reasserting  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  divine  image  in  human  nature  after  the  falL  As 
regards  Vincent  he  himself  tells  us  that  only  after  long  and  sad 
experience  of  worldly  turmoil  did  he  betake  himself  to  the 
haven  of  a  religious  life.  In  434,  three  years  after  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  he  wrote  the  Commonitorium  adversus  pro/anas 
omnium  haerdicorum  fumtaUs^  in  which  he  ultimatdy  aims 
at  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace  and  predestination.  In  it  he 
discusses  the  "  notes  "  which  distinguish  Catholic  truth  from 
heresy,  and  (cap.  2)  lays  down  and  i^)plies  the  famous  threefold 
test  of  orthodoxy — quod  ubique,  quod  semper^  quod  ab  omnibus 
cteditum  est.  It  is  very  striking  that  in  1^  appeal  to  tradition 
Vincent  assigns  no  part  to  the  bishops  as  such — apart  from 
the  coundl;  he  appeals  to  the  ancient  "  teachers,"  not  to 
any  apostolic  succes»on.  His  "  semi-Pela^an  "  oppo^tion  to 
Augustine  is  dealt  with  by  Prosper  of  Aquitania  in  his  Pro 
Augustini  doctrina  responnones  ad  capUula  objcctionum.  Vi»- 
centiamarium.  It  explains  why  the  C^Mmofiifonwii  has  reached 
us  only  in  a  mutilated  form. 

The  Commonitorium  has  been  edited  by  Baluxe  (IVris,  1663, 1660 
and  1684)  and  by  KlQpfel  (Vienna,  1809).  It  also  occurs  in  vol.  L 
of  Migne's  Patrol.  Ser.  Lot.  (1846).  A  full  summary  is  civen  in 
A.  Hamaek's  History  of  Dogmk,  iii.  230  ff.  See  also  F.  H.  Stanton, 
Place  0/  Authority  i*  Religion,  pp.  167  ff.;  A.  Cooper^Marsdin,  The 
School  of  Lerins  (Rochester,  1905). 

VmCBirr  FBRRER,  ST  (1355-1419)9  Spanish  Dominican 
preacher,  was  bom  of  respectable  parentage  at  Valencia  on  the 
33rd  of  January  1355.  In  February  1374  he  took  the  Domini- 
can  habit,  and  after  ^>ending  some  years  m  teaching,  and  in 
completing  his  theological  studies,  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 
He  graduated  as  doctor  of  theology  at  Lerida  in  1374,  and  his 
sermons  in  the  cathedral  of  Valenda  from  1385  onwards  soon 
became  famons.  Cardinal  Peter  de  Luna  took  him  with  him 
to  Paris  in  1391;  and  on  his  own  election  to  the  pontificate  as 
antipope  Ben^ct  XIIL  made  Ferrer  his  confessor  and  master 
of  the  sacred  palace.  Finding,  however,  the  ecclesiastical 
atmo^here  of  Avignon  an  uncongotial  one,  he  in  1397  resumed 
Ida  work  as  a  preacher,  and  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  successively  visited  by  him; 
and  in  every  case  numerous  conversions  were  the  result  of  his 
eloquence,  which  is  described  as  having  been  singularly  power- 
ful and  moving.  In  1419  he  was  delegated  by  his  native  dty 
to  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  vacant  crown 
of  Aragon;  and  in  14x6  he  received  a  special  invitation  to 
attend  the  coundl  of  Constance,  where  he  supported  the  cause 
of  the  Flagellants  {q.9.).  He  died  at  Vannes  on  the  5th  of  April 
1419,  and  was  canonized  by  (Uliztus  III.  in  1455,  his  festival 
(doplex)  bctng  observed  on  the  sth  of  April. 

See  A.  Sorbem  //  tnltato  di  S.  Yincenao  Ftmr  intonto  al  Craadt 
(Bologna.  1906). 

(1690-1730),  Italian  musical  composer, 

in  Calabria  in  1690  and  educated  at 

•^itCO  la  the  Conservatorio  dd  Poveri  di 

lEBOwn  first  by  his  comic  operas  in 


Neapolitan  dialect  In  17x9;  he  also  composed  many  aetioui 
operas.  He  was  recdved  into  the  Congregation  of  the  Rosary 
at  Formidlo  in  1728  and  died  by  poisoning  in  1730,  not  1732J 
as  is  generally  stated.  His  oomic  operas,  of  which  Lc  Ziio  '« 
Cclera  (X722)  is  the  best,  are  full  of  life  and  spirit;  in  his  serious 
operas,  of  which  Didone  AbbandomUa  (Rome,  X738)  and  Ar lasers* 
(Rome,  X730)  are  the  most  notable,  have  an  indsve  vigour 
and  directness  of  dramatic  expression  deservedly  praised  by 
Bumey.  The  well-known  air  "  Vo  solcando,"  from  Artaserse, 
is  a  good  example  of  his  style. 

VINDBUCIA.  in  andent  geography,  a  country  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Raetia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube  and  the  Vallum 
Hadriani,  on  the  £.  by  the  Oenus  (Inn),  on  the  W.  by  the 
territory  of  the  Hdvetii.  It  thus  corre^xwded  to  the  N.E. 
portion  of  Switzerland,  the  S.E.  of  Baden,  and  the  S.  of  WOrt- 
temberg  and  Bavaria.  Together  with  the  neighbouring  tribes 
it  was  subjugated  by  Tiberius  in  15  bx.,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  xst  century  aj>.  was  made  part  of  Raetia  (f .f.).  Its 
diief  town  was  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg).  Its  In- 
habitants were  probably  of  Cdtic  origin  (cf.  the  recurrence  of 
Viud-  in  other  Celtic  names — Vindobona,  Vindonissa);  some 
authorities,  however,  regard  than  as  Gcrmam  Aococding  to 
Dio  Casdus  (liv.  2  a)  they  were  an  agricultural  people,  and  latef 
writers  (e.g.  Isidoms,  Origines,  i.  4),  describe  the  country  as  very 
fertile. 

VINDHTA,  a  range  td  mountams  in  Central  India.  It  fonns 
a  weli-maiked,  though  not  quite  continuous,  chaiii  across 
India,  separating  the  Ganges  basin  from  the  Deccan.  Starting 
on  the  west  in  Gujarat,  the  Vindhyas  cross  Malw»  and  the 
central  portions  of  India,  until  thdr  eastenunost  tpan  abut 
on  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  at  RajmahaL  They  thus  roughly 
form  the  northern  side  of  the  triangle,  of  which  the  other  two 
ades  are  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats.  They  have  an 
devation  of  xsoo  to  4500  ft.,  nowhere  exceeding  5000  ft.  Geo- 
logically they  give  thdr  xuime  to  the  **  Vindhyan  formation," 
one  of  the  recognized  rock  systems  of  India.  In  legendary 
tradition  they  formed  the  demarcating  line  between  the  Madya« 
desha  or  middle  land  of  the  Sanskrit  invaders  and  the  non- 
Aryan  Deccan,  and  they  are  still  largely  inhabited  by  aborigmal 
races  such  as  the  Bhils. 

VINE.  The  grape-vine,  boUnically  Vitis,  is  a  genus  .of 
about  thirty  spedes,  widspread  in  the  north  temperate  sone, 
but  richest  in  spedes  in  North  America.  The  best  known 
and  longest  cultivated  species  is  the  old-world  grape-vine,  Vitis 
viniferai  a  variety  of  this,  sUveUriSt  occurs  wild  in  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  q>reading  eastwards  towards  the  Caucasus 
and  northwards  into  southern  Germany,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  parent  of  the  cultivated  vine.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  grape-stones  have  been  found  with  mummies  in  Egyptian 
tombs  of  not  later  age  than  3000  years.  The  seeds  have  the 
characteristics  of  those  of  K.  vinifera,  but  show  some  very 
sli^t  variations  from  the  type  of  seed  now  prevalent.  Among 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer  wine  was  in  general  use.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  must  also  have  been  introduced  into 
Italy  at  a  very  eariy  period.  In  Vir^'s  time  the  varieties 
in  cultivation  seem  to  have  been  exceedingly  numerous;  and 
the  varied  methods  of  training  and  culture  now  in  use  in  Italy 
are  in  many  cases  identical  with  those  described  by  Columella 
and  other  Roman  writers.  Grape-stones  have  been  found 
among  the  remains  of  Swiss  and  Italian  lake  dwellings  of  the 
Bronze  period,  and  others  in  tufaccous  vdcaxkic  deposits  near 
Montpcllier,  not  long  before  the  historic  era. 

The  old-world  spedes  is  also  extensivdy  cultivated  in 
California,  but  the  gnpt  industry  of  the  eastern  United  States 
has  been  developed  from  native  spedes,  chiefly  V.  Labrusca 
and  V.  aestitalis  and  thdr  hybrids  with  V.  vinijera  Some 
of  the  American  varieties  have  been  introduced  into  France 
and  other  countries  infested  with  Phylloxera,  to  serve  as  stocks 
on  which  to  graft  the  better  kinds  of  European  vmes,  because 
their  roots,  though  perhaps  equally  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
the  insects,  do  not  suffer  so  much  injury  from  them  as  the 
European  ^tedea. 


Itm  *iec  nqidns  *  lii^  mmiDR  tcnpcniuK  uu]  ■  pco- 
Imfcd  period  in  which  to  ripen  its  (luit.  Wben  Ibac  ve 
fgrlbcuiiiQC  it  an  be  pTofLtahJy  cullivAled,  even  dKHigh  the 
winter  tc&perktuie  b«  voy  knv.  Tchihrntchef  raentuiu  tiut 
■X  Eciwi  in  Rmun  Amnii 


:n]«i 


ilhe 


■Ad  ytft  At  both  plife*  the  viiu  u  gniTD  witJ 
Alps  ii  ii  pnfiuiily  cnltmited  gp  to  u  Eltimae  oi  1S70  it., 
ind  in  the  noiUiof  nednionl  ubi(bu  jiSofL  At  tin  {mail 
time  the  limil  o[  ptofiuble  cuLtivAtioa  in  Eun^  puxi 
(mm  Bcittuy,  lit.  47°  311',  to  beyond  Lhs  RhiM  by  Litfe  ud 
ibnocb  lliurui^  to^  Siloia  in  lit.  51°  sf.  In  fonMC 
r«iitiirk«  vincA  ^ert  cuhivaled  Id  Iho  north  of  lliii  re^n,  u, 
lor  usuoce,  la  UoOud,  in  BeJ^um  krscly,  and  in  En^ud, 
■hcR  tlK7  might  itlU  be  ftoao.  lodEol,  eiperimenu  hive 
h«  aMle  in  this  direction  oeu  CirdiH  in  South  Wiles.  The 
yidd  •»  ixiMactory,  ind  the  wine  made,  the  vuiety  known  u 
Gimiy  nnr,  is  described  u  bcLng  liic  sLiU  chimpi£De.  Li 
■he  ukldle  ISO,  owiog  ta  wious  ansa,  the  bcller  wino 

eiccpi  U  pcobibltive  pries;  bnt  whea  Uus  lUle  o[  Lhtnp 
^rw^.  vod  fotcign  wine  could  be  imported,  the  English  coa- 
lunica  w^tdd  no  lon^a  loLenle  the  inierior  productions  of 
tbeir  own  vineyuds.  It  a  also  probable  that  the  English 
[viivd  ngBT  or  boEwy  with  the  wine  and  Ihus  Mipfdied  aTtlfidally 
iloi  sweetnesa  which  the  English  sua  denied.  It  b  a  cnrioin 
lut  ihai  at  the  prrKot  day  much  or  even  tnoit  of  the  wine 
id  &iuat  qwHiy  is  nude  at  or  near  to  the  noithcn  limits  of 
pnatihlr  eshivation  with  profit.  This  circumstance  is  probably 
rTpfainH  by  ttw  greater  care  and  itlcntion  bestowed  both 
OD  VbB  cultivation  ol  the  vine  and  on  the  oinnuJaclurc  of  the 
wise  ■■  Dortbem  countries  thai  in  Ibiae  tihen  the  clinule 
is  moR  ptTipitigaa.  The  rdalive  inferiority  of  the  wines  made 
ai  the  Cape  d  Good  Hope  and  in  Ansttalia  is  partly  due  to 
tiriiiioas  of  dioute,  the  vine  nol  yet  having  adapted  ilsdl 
in  iba  amm  amdilioot,  and  partly  to  iIm  deficient  akiU  ol  the 
■1  inTffM^TirtTfi  TimX  nch  inloiority  may  be  eipectcd  to 
doappear  b  nggisted  by  the  mcoB  ol  vinocultuie  in  Madeir* 
and  tbe  Canary  Islanth. 

The  deveiopmeal  of  olhcT  spedcs  of  Vilb,  tucfa  *s  the  curious 
Rcnleat  spedea  of  Ibe  Soudui  ud  other  pan*  of  equatorial 
Aleica,  or  the  numeraus  kii^  in  India  and  Cochin  China,  is 
vi  on&sc  poaaAkie  mider  suitable  conditions;  but  it  b  obvious 
that  an  extremely  long  period  must  dapte  before  they  can 
apete  with  the  product  o(  many  centuries. 

. .neally  the  anlcle  Wdie.     For  currants  and 

I,  both  produced  by  nrietle*  of  the  grape-vine,  sec  the 

Apart  from  Ihair  economic  value,  vines  are  often  cultivated 


lSc«  a 


ham  ben  observed.   StcdHnf  plaMs  tcom  the  cuhli 

haps  Ibe  expianalEut  ot  tKe  fact  that  some  of  the 
ieiles  an,  ■•  gardtixn  ley, "  bad  setters,"  — U.  do  not 
-0  imperfect  leniUaiioD, — it  to  he  sought  in  t 
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ted  Vina 

™i<yp«- 


a  "  sympodium,"  con«iting  of  a  niuntei 

mKi  there  is  a  teodnl  oppoaite  to  each  kal.  id  tkal  the  ppdian 
banoalrsHn^lnr^  h other^epedH th« Is* defiait* atni^ 

or  ai^r^ 


As  in  ll 


diverted  from  lu  orinnal  diiect  course,  the  aaiUaiy  bud  of  the  leal 
odpoiiie  the  teadrll  begiiH  m  new  podiun,  by  IcBflltadBC  into  ■ 
•hoot  (thich  uumes  the  dulctnn   the  Inpdiil.bad  pTHr  to  its 

A  third  podiuf 

duriag  groWtb,  ooe  diviaio 
or inporcsceocc.  Itisnot, 
Co  specify  the  Uct*  and 
res^ecIivF^  Hippofte^     I ^    ..  _  

•enslive^   to   touch    whif"^!!^   t^"t 

ami  thus  to  lug^iait  the  plan.    Ihe  sndi  o>  ,.-,, 

somewhat  dub-ihaped,  wiui  a  nanDw  DKk.|ike  poriian  bcMath, 
vbidi  erpaads  lata  a  minded  and  thickened  poniim  abovb  On 
thclnocr  or  central  aide  of  the  iced  is  a  ridfe  bounded  on  ckher  tide 
by  a  shallow  groove.  TUs  ridge  Indicates  the  point  of  u^on  of  the 
"  raphe  "  or  seed^ulk  wkh  ita  seed:  it  ssrvca  to  tfmfaignUi  the 
vuietits  of  V-  winijtn  from  tboae  of  otbsr  speciea.  In  eadeavoniBi 
to  true  Ibe  Uiatioa  and  aSnillcs  ol  the  idne.  the  cfcaiacters  afioided 
by  (he  iced  arc  specially  valuable,  because  tbcy  have  iHt  bean 
wittinsiy  inlerfercO  with  by  humu  ageiKy.  Cbamclera  derived 
Una  die  lisc  colour  or  fUvout  of  ibe  berry  are  of  less  value  (or 
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VINE 


hisf orical  or  fenealogkal  purpoaet  than  thoae  which  are  the  outoome 
of  purely  natural  conditions. 

The  vine  u  haixly  in  Britain  so  far  at  regards  its  vegetation,  bat 
not  hardy  enough  to  bnng  its  fruit  to  satisfactory  maturity,  so 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  vine  must  be  regarded  as  a  tender 
fruit.  fMantcd  against  a  woU  or  a  building  having  a  soath  aspect, 
or  trained  over  a  sunny  roof,  such  sorts  as  the  Black  Cluster,  black 
Pnnce,  Pitmaston  While  Cluster,  Royal  Muscadine.  Sweetwater.  &c., 
will  ripen  in  the  warmest  English  summers  so  as  to  be  very  pleasant 
eating;  but  in  cold  summers  the  fruit  b  not  eatable  in  the  raw 
state,  and  can  only  be  converted  into  wine  or  vinegar.  For  outdoor 
culture  the  long-rod  system  is  generally  preferred. 

When  the  plant  is  grown  under  glass,  the  vine  border  should 
occupy  the  interior  of  the  house  ana  also  extend  outwards  in  the 
front,  but  it  is  best  made  by  instalments  of  5  or  6  ft.  as  fast  as  the 

Erevioui  portions  become  well  filled  with  roots,  which  may  readily 
B  done  bv  packing  up  a  turf  wall  at  the  extremity  of  the  portion 
to  be  newly  made;  an  exterior  width  of  15  ft.  wdl  be  sufficient. 
If  the  soil  beyond  this  is  very  unfavourable,  the  roots  should  be 
prevented  from  entering  it  by  building  a  wall  at  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  bonier.  Inside  borders  require  freouent  and  thorouch 
waterings.  In  well-drained  localities  the  border  may  be  partially 
below  the  ground  level,  but  in  damp  situations  it  should  be  made  on 
the  surface;  in  either  case  the  firm  solid  bottom  should  slope 
outwards  towards  an  efficient  drain.  A  good  bottom  may  be 
formed  by  chalk  rammed  down  clone.  On  this  should  be  laid  at 
least  a  foot  thick  of  coarse,  hard,  rubbly  material,  a  layer  of  rough 
turf,  grass  side  downwards,  being  sprrad  over  it  to  prevent  the 
compost  from  working  down.  The  soil  itself,  which  should  br  ai  or 
X  ft.  deep,  never  loss  tiian  a  ft.,  should  consist  of  five  parts  nch  turfy 
loam,  one  part  old  lime  rubbish  or  broken  bricks,  including  a  little 
wood  ashes  or  burnt  earth  (ballast),  one  part  broken  charcoal.^ and 
about  one  nart  of  half-inch  bones,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  mixH. 
and  kept  oryish  till  used.  It  is  well  after  the  borders  are  completed 
to  remove  the  top  soil,  in  which  no  roots  are  to  be  found,  every  two 
or  three  yeare,  and  to  replace  it  with  a  mixture  of  cood  loam,  rotten 
manure,  lime  rubbish  and  bone  meal,  to  the  depth  of  6  or  7  in. 
A  mulch  of  half-decayed  stable  Utter  is  useful  to  pieveot  loss  of 
moisture  in  summer. 

Young  vines  rai^wt)  from  eyes,  «>.  budn  having  about  }  in.  wood 
above  and  1  in  below,  are  Bcncrally  prefrrrrd  tor  planting.  The 
eyes  being  selected  fnxn  well-riprned  shoots  of  the  previous  year 
are  pbntcd  about  the  end  of  January,  singly,  in  ^rnall  pots  of  light 
karnv  compost,  and  after  standing  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  da>'s 
skouM  be  plunged  in  a  propagating  oed,  having  a  bottom  heat  of  75*. 
whkrh  should  be  increased  to  85*  when  they  nave  prtxiured  several 
leaves,  the  atmosphere  being  kent  at  about  the  same  lemperature  or 
higher  by  sun  heat  during  the  oay.  and  at  about  7^*  at  night.  As 
•oon  at  roots  are  freely  formed  the  plants  mu^  be  shifted  into  6-inch 
pots,  aad  later  on  into  11-inch  ones.  The  shoots  are  trained  up 
•ear  the  gUss,  and.  with  plenty  of  heat  (top  and  bottom)  and  01 
water,  with  air  and  light,  and  manure  water  occasxmaHy,  will  form 
inn,  strong,  weH-^pened  canes  in  the  course  of  the  season.  To  pre- 
pare the  vine  for  pUnting ,  it  shookJ  be  cut  back  to  within  a  ft.  of 
thapot  early  in  the  smmm.  and  only  three  or  four  of  the  eyes 
at  the  base  diould  be  alkiwed  to  grow  on.  The  best  time  for 
putting  is  in  ^tring.  when  the  ^tiung  shoots  have  just  started. 
Tha  vine*  should  be  planted  imide  the  bouse,  (mm  1  to  a  ft. 
from  the  fnoat  wall,  and  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  apart,  the  roots  being 
plaeed  aa  inch  deeper  in  the  soil  than  before,  carefully  disentangled 
aad  spread  outwards  from  the  stem,  and  co\^ered  carefully  and 
irmly  with  friable  kiam,  without  manure.  When  the  shoots  are 
iairlv  developed,  the  two  stncMieest  are  to  be  selected  and  trained 
ia.  \Vh««  iorciag  i*  commeacra,  the  vinery  b  shut  up  for  tmt>  or 
three  w«elEs  withmt  ire  heat,  the  mean  temperature  ranging  about 
$0*.  Fire  heat  must  be  at  irst  appUed  very  cemK',  and  may  range 
abcNit  $!l*  at  at^t,  aiwl  frees  m*  to  yo*  by  dsy,  but  a  lew  degrees 
ante  saay  be  px^ea  them  a«  the  buds  break  and  the  new  «Ikv4s 
aMwar,  hVm  thor  are  in  iower,  aad  oa wards  durirr^  the  saT^llixc 
el  the  Uwiia.  15*  nuiv  be  taken  as  a  ■aarimaaa.  mnmt^  up  to  00* 
with  «wa  heat  aad  the  taiaprrature  asay  be  lowered  axnewhat 
w^Ma  the  ffwit  is  i^mw  TWe  temperatare  mast,  howo^es".  be  re^u- 
tiled  accanKi^to  the  variety.  Muscats  reqwirii^  a  hither  teaapcia^ 
Mre  fioca  the  tviae  thrar  buWches  sIkiw  tKaa  Hambar^tis.  As  much 
^satilstina  a»  the  slate  ef  the  sraather  win  permit  shc«<Vi  be  gi^ra. 
A  eaoMt  getMcing  atauMiiMre  o  accesaaty  mah  tor  the  me&cig 
InNt  aaJ  ver  aMMMmaig  the  healta  ef  the  loliafie.  A  due  asiwaat 
ef  lacmeaia  oMy  he  lai|ii  ap  br  the  ase  «f  rvajwratiag  trooths  aad 
kft  wn  lining  «he  waBs  aad  patVways  tw«k  «r  three  tunes  a  ^r.  tat 

be  «vriased.    WWa  iIk  viaes  are  ia  Aowce. 

tke  e^wfwsatiei  teeaghs  sikooKf 

ae  eacesvrev  Itst  the  rc\' 


vaa«  4Ma  wiser  psms  snnan  anaca  vaa  aavia.  la  «ae  ce^rse 
as  V|k  ^gBMi  ike  aaMtta  nassaO  wei  reMuae  sc^reial  choaaaga 
laBHi^Pi^B  ww^  vare^^aea  anv  waoa  lae  aeaM  la  mmn  axv 


aheotsa  few 

arsia 
t.^tsidt 


Umg-rod,  the  shoH^rod  aad  the  *^  eysiems.  aod  food  crap  have 
been  obtained  by  each  of  them.  It  is  admitted  that  larger  tmnchea 
are  generally  obtained  by  the  long-rod  than  by  the  spur  system. 
The  pnnciple  of  this  mode  of  prunii^  is  to  train  in  at  considerable 
length,  according  to  their  strength,  snoots  of  the  last  year's  growth 
for  producing  shoots  to  bear  fruit  in  the  present,  these  rods  are 
afterwards  cut  away  and  replaced  by  yoiuig  shoots  trained  up 
dunng  the  preceding  summer;  and  these  are  in  their  turn  cut  out  in 
the  following  autumn  after  bearing,  and  replaced  by  shoots  of 
that  summers  growth.  By  the  short-rod  system,  short  instead  of 
long  rods  are  retained,  they  are  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  spur  Bjystem  has,  however,  become  the  moat  general.  In  this 
case  the  vines  are  usually  planted  so  that  one  can  be  trained  up 
under  each  rafter,  or  up  the  middle  of  the  sash,  the  latter  method 
being  preferable.  The  shoots  are  cut  back  to  buds  close  to  the 
stem,  which  should  be  encouraged  to  form  alternately  at  equal 
distances  right  and  left,  by  removing  those  buds  from  the  original 
shoot  which  are  not  convemcntly  placed.  The  young  shoots  from 
these  buds  are  to  be  gently  brought  to  a  horuontal  position,  by 
bending  them  a  little  at  a  time,  and  tied  in,  and  usually  opposite 
about  the  fourth  leaf  the  nidiments  of  a  bunch  arill  be  developed. 
The  leaf  directly  opposite  the  bunch  must  in  all  cases  be  preaerved. 


aod  the  youne  shoot  b  to  be  topped  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond 
the  incipient  fruit,  the  latter  distance  being  preferable  if  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  f(rfiage  to  expand ;  tbe  lateral  shoots,  which 
will  push  out  after  the  topping,  mint  be  again  topped  above  their 
first  or  second  joints.  If  the  bunches  are  too  numcsoiis  they  must 
be  thinned  before  the  flowers  expand,  and  the  berries  also  must  be 
properiy  thinned  out  and  regulated  as  soon  as  they  are  well  set, 
care  being  taken,  in  avoiding  overerowdiag,  that  toe  bunches  be 
not  made  too  thin  and  loose. 

The  cultivation  of  vines  m  pots  is  very  oomroonly  practiaed  with 
good  results,  and  pot-vines  are  very  uaaul  to  force  for  the  earliest 
crop.  The  jpJants  should  be  raised  from  eyes,  and  grown  as  strong 
as  possible  in  the  way  already  noted,  in  nch  turfy  loam  mixed  with 
about  one^third  of  hone  dungand  a  little  bone  dust.  The  tempera- 
ture should  be  gradually  mcreased  from  60*  to  80*,  or  90*  by  sun 
heat,  and  a  bottom  heat  a  few  degrees  lugher  must  be  maintained 
during  their  groath  As  the  roots  require  more  room,  the  plants 
diould  be  shnted  from  ^-inch  pots  into  those  of  6,  la  or  15  in. 
in  diameter,  in  any  of  which  larger  siaes  they  may  be  fruited  in  the 
following  season.  but«  to  be  au^essful  in  this,  the  youag  rod  pro* 
duced  must  be  thoroughly  matured  after  it  has  reached  its  hmit 
of  growth  The  penodical  thorough  cleansittg  of  the  \iiie  stems 
ana  every  part  of  the  houses  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  grapes  possesaina  some  merit  h  con- 
siderable,  but  a  very  few  of  them  will  be  foaad  sufficient  to  supply 
all  the  wants  of  the  cultivator.  For  general  purposes  notJung 
approaches  the  Black  Hamburgh  (induding  Frankenthal)  in  merit. 

Furngftd  Dtseases  — ^The  most  destructive  form  of  fungoid  disease 


the  ^pi>er  faoe,  ledaoetL 


I.  X'iBe  Vaf  attadsevl  bv  ir-\Jew,  t 

#n\  >khvh  ixMin?-  «>..:v'>  (Witches 
a.  C»rsjvs  *4XilirS  ji::*vbcvi. 
>  FSytftM  ol  the  r)\\-Yhv.m  of  the  fczcws  bauiag 

J.  v>a  erect  brsa>.  Srs. 

4.  IVnthtv-tuai  er  **  frail  **  ef  the  faagaa  with  its  curled 
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whole  tmpt.  Tli«lattarfor  « tiiM  retaim  its  plumiMMn,  but  on  tbe 
appMnnce  ci  little  black  pustules,  which  first  ocdur  on  the  part 
primarily  affected,  the  grape  begins  to  shrivd.  This  continues  until 
the  gnipe  is  reduced  to  a  black  hard  mass,  with  the  folds  of  skin 
pressed  closely  against  the  seed.  The  diseiase  spreads  from  grape 
to  grapot  so  that  as  a  rule  many  of  the  grapes  in  a  bunch  are 
destroyed.  The  hyphao  of  the  mycelium  of  this  fungus  are 
septate,  with  numerous  short  brancbn.  The  pushes  on  the  sur* 
face  are  due  to  frmtifications,  pycnidia  and  spennagonia.  The 
fungus  passes  the  winter  in  the  withered  grapes  whkh  fall  to  the 
ippound,  and  on  these  tlie  mature  form  of  the  fungus  (fig.  5,  a  and  3) 
IS  produced;  hence  every  care  should  be  taken  to  collect  these  and 
bum  them.  The  use  of  the  copper  solutions  mentioned  above  may 
also  be  recommended  as  a  preventive. 

Amon^  the  other  fungi  which  infest  the  vine  may  be  mentioned 
PkyU^ittcta  viiicola  and  Fm,  Lahnucag,  which,  when  theattackissevere, 
cause  the  dcstructiiMi  of  the  leaves,  the  only  part  they  aasaiL  These, 
like  the  foregoing,  are  members  of  the  Pyrm&mycehs,  while  many 
other  allied  fungi  nave  been  described  as  cauaiiw  spots  on  the  leaves. 
CercMpora  V^u  (CtadcsporiMm  viHcotum),  which  has  dub-tiiaped 

K res  of  a  green-brown  colour,  also  attacks  the  leaves;  but,  unless 
season  is  extremely  unfavourable,  it  does  little  harm. 
A  very  disastrous  root-disease  of  the  vine  is  due  to  the  rav- 
ages oi  another  pyrenomycetous  fungus,  Roselltma  {Demotophera) 
mtaUrix  (fig.  6),  which  forms  subterranean  strings  oif  myceuuro — 
so-called  ihiaomorphs.  The  diseased  roots  have  been  confounded 
with  those  attacked  by  PkyUcaun.  The  only  mode  of  combating 
the  malady  seems  to  be  to  uproot  the  plants  and  bum  them.  Isola' 
tk>n  of  the  diseased  areas  by  means  ol  trenches  has  also  been  prac- 
tised. 

VIMIOAB,  a  dilute  solution  of  impura  acetic  add,  prepared 
by  the  acetous  fennentation  of  alcohol  or  of  substances  which 
yield  alcohol  when  suiubiy  decomposed  (ordinary  vinegar),  or 
obtained  from  the  products  resulting  on  the  dry  distillation 
d!  wood  (wood  vinegar).  Ordinary  <»-  table  vinegars,  which 
contain,  in  additkw  to  acetic  add,  small  quantities  of  alcohol, 
bigh«  adds  sudi  as  tartaric  and  sucdnic,  various  esters,  albu- 
minous substances,  &c.,  are  produced  solely  by  acetous  fer- 
mentation, wood  vinegar  being  only  employed  in  certain  arts. 
Ordinary  vinegar  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
its  power  of  combining  with  or  dissolving  mineral  substances 
caused  the  alchemists  to  investigate  its  preparation  and  pro- 
perties. They  failed,  however,  to  obtain  pure  acetic  add, 
although  by  distiOation  they  pr^iaied  more  concentrated  solu- 
tkms  (spirikis  Ventris).  In  1697  Stahl  showed  that  vinegar 
could  be  concentrated  by  freezing  out  part  of  the  water,  and, 
better,  in  170s,  by  neutralising  the  add  with  an  alkali  and  dis- 
tilling the  Mlt  with  oil  of  vitrioL  A  notable  improvement  was 
made  in  1789  by  L5wiu,  who  dbowed  that  the  dilute  add  could 
be  conoentrated  by  repeated^  passing  it  over  diarcoal  powder, 
and  by  cooling  he  obtained  a  crystalline  substance  named  in 
1777  by  Durande,  "  gladal  acetic  add."  Tbe  presoice  of  an 
acid  substance  in  the  products  of  the  dry  distillatkin  of  wood 
was  mentbned  by  Glauber  in  1648  and  recovcd  the  name  of 
pyroligneoQS  add.  Its  identity  with  acetic  add  was  demon- 
strated by  Vanqociin  in  i8oql 

The  mechanism  of  acetous  foincntatraa  is  described  under 
Fcrmsntatiok;  here  we  only  treat  of  the  actual  processes. 
There  are  two  nethods  in  use:  the  **  quick  *'  process,  proposed 
in  1710  by  Boeihaave  and  introduced  by  Sch&taenbach  in  1813 
ianok^ous  processes  wece  pn^wsed  at  about  the  same  time  by 
\V3gmann  in  Gcnnany  and  by  Ham  in  Enf^and),  and  the  older  or 
*'  stow  "  process. 

Ut  the  "  quick  **  process  advaatage  is  takes  of  the  bet  that  the 
fcrmratAticMi  pnxrceds  more  quickly  when  a  large  surface  of  the 
Itqtiid  b  rxpojwvt  to  air.  Any  aJcohoUc  liquid  caa  be  treated.  The 
A^Hviratus  consists  esseatially  of  a  vat  divided  into  three  nortiofts* 
ihr  lowest,  which  b  separated  from  the  one  above  by  a  grid  or  false 
Kvttom.  sefvtt  for  the  codectioa  of  the  vinegar;  theccstial  porrioo, 
«hich  b  by  far  the  largest,  b  the  rhamhrr  whereia  the  fermcsitation 
b  effected :  aad  it  b  separated  from  the  topaMist  sectioa  by  a  disk 
pefforated  with  holes  about  the  rise  of  qoilb  through  which  thin 
slria|a  kad  iato  the  upfKr  part  of  the  ceatnl  asrtion.  The  purpose 
of  thss  dbk  b  to  subdivKle  the  liqtud  pUc«d  upon  it  into  drops  so  as 
to  iacrease  the  svrlare  of  the  faquid.  The  sKfcs  cf  the  vat  endosing 
the  lovest  poitioa  are  provided  with  a  riar  of  holes  to  admit  air  to 
theidh««nd  the  vat  bswdved  with  a  tieMv  fltttiw  Kd  perforated 
by  s^Ms  through  whkh  the  KqMT  to  be  fcrwKtKvdn  «laMnedanil 
MlMsrjiiVm«i«HnhifrM|  the  base  cscujcs.    TheoeanalclumUcr 

of  lu^  swtacc     The  cosaflioaest  are 
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from  an  extractives  by  washiM  and  steamii^,  then  dried,  and 
finally  souied  by  immorsion  in  hot  vinegar  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  fermented  wort,  prepared  in  various  ways  and  of  varying  com- 
position, or  wine,  is  warmed  to  about  ^"  C  and  then  fed  into  the 
upper  chamber.  Falling  on  to  the  shavings,  the  surface  » latgdy  tn- 
creued,  and  the  fennentation  which  ensues  maintains  the  temprra- 
ture  at  about  37*,  and  draws  a  curroit  of  air  npwards  thvougn  the 
shavings,  uriiidi  after  a  time  become  covered  with  the  so-called 
motter  of  vinegar.  If  the  liqokl  contains  only  4%  of  alcohol,  it 
u  completdy  converted  into  acetic  acid,  but  stronger  liquors  require 
to  be  passed  through  the  vat  three  or  four  times.  Some  of  the 
alcohol  (and  consequently  some  acetic  add)  is  carried  away  fay  the 
air  which  escapes  to  the  top  of  the  vat;  thb  b  avoided  in  some 
factories  by  leading  the  air  over  or  into  water,  whereby  the  alcohol 
and  aldehyde  are  recovered.  The  same  b  effected  in  Singer's 
generators,  whkh  are  cou{4ed  together  in  tiers. 

For  making  wine-vinegar  by  the  stow  process,  fuIl-bodlcd  wines 
about  one  year  old  and  containing  10%  of  alcohol  (this  amount 


upon  which  the 


neing  ootainea,  wnen  necessary,  by  uciuung;  axe 
they  are  clarified  bv  standing  with  oeech  shavings 
lees  deposit.  The  fermentation  is  carried  ont  inca 
50  to  100  gallons;  these  casks  are  repeatedly  extracted  with  water  in 
order  to  prevent  any  impurity  fiaaing  its  way  into  the  vinegar; 
also  it  b  found  that  the  casks  foul  after  about  six  years*  use,  when 
it  b  necessary  to  remove  the  deposits  of  aigol,  yeast  sediments.  &c., 
and  n>extract  with  water,  after  which  they  are  again  fit  for  use. 
In  conducting  the  fermentatfen  the  cask  is  one-third  filled  with 
boiling  strong  vinegar  and  allowed  to  stand  for  eight  days.  Nine 
pints  of  the  wine  are  now  added  eveiy  day  until  the  cask  is  tu-c»- 
thinb  full,  and  the  mixture  b  allowed  to  stand  for  fourteen  days. 
After  thb  interval  from  10  gallons  to  half  the  contents  of  the  cask 
are  drawn  off.  and  more  wine  added.  The  working  temperature  is 
about  ap\  The  progress  of  the  operation  »  shown  by  the  white 
froth  which  appears  on  a  qwtula  after  immenioa  in  the  liquid: 
if  it  be  reddish,  more  wine  must  be  added.  In  certain  parts  of 
France,  Holland  and  cf  the  Rhine  dbtrict  a  different  procedure  is 
adopted.  Two  casks,  fitted  with  false  bottoms  on  which  are  placed 
vine  cuttings,  are  taken :  one  cask  b  comjpJetdy  filled  unth  the  wine, 
wlulst  the  other  b  only  half  filled.  The  acetification  proceeds 
more  rapidly  in  the  second  cask,  and  after  tw«lQ^four  hours  half 
the  contents  of  the  first  cade  are  tranaterred  to  it,  and  the  process 
repeated.  The  product  b  settled  in  casks  containiqg  birch  wood, 
and  after  fourteen  days  it  b  put  upon  the  market. 

In  preparing  malt  vinegar,  an  infusion  of  malt  b  prepared  by 
extracting  it  with  water  at  72*,  then  at  a  higher  temperature  and 
finally  at  the  boiling-point.  After  cooling  the  extracts  are  fer- 
mented with  yeast,  and  the  product  kept  for  some  months  before 
aceuficatioa.  Thb  step  can  be  effected  by  the  qinck  process  as 
described  above,  or  by  the  shyw  process.  In  the  latter  the  liquid  at 
35*  b  transferred  to  barreU  lying  on  their  skies  aad  the  fermentation 
allowed  to  proceed.  Vrhen  the  process  b  complete  the  product  is 
filtered  thioui^h  noca  in  a  fining  turn.  Thb  b  a  cade  fitted  with  a 
false  bottom  m  which  are  piand  s^eat  tanner's  wood,  shavings, 
or,  better,  the  pressed  stalks  and  ^xna  of  grapes  and  raisns  from 
wine  manufacture.  Household  vin^ar  b  made  in  upright  casks; 
after  twenty-four  hours  it  b  transfened  to  a  similar  cask,  and  the 
process  repeated  in  a  thud  and  fourth  cask.  Malt  vinegar  b  sold  in 
four  strengths  designated  18,  »\  22,  24,  the  last  being  "  proof  '* 
vinegar,  containing  6%  of  acetic  add  and  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1019.  These  numbers  represent  the  grains  of  dry  pure  sodium 
carbonate,  whxJi  are  neutralini  by  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  vinesar. 

Several  other  vincjiars  are  made.  Crystal  vinegar  b  ordinary 
vinegar  decokwiaed  by  treatment  with  animal  chaicoal.  Ale 
vinegar  b  prepoxed  from  strong  sour  pale  ale;  it  has  a  tendency 
to  putrefy.  Glucose  or  sugar  vinegar  b  soade  fay  first  f ermentxiiK 
amylaceous  substances  to  alcohol,  and  then  acetnyii^  the  alcohol. 
Compound  table  vinc^^ars  are  made  by  digesting  ordinary  vinegar 
with  condiments  such  as  peo^cr.  gariic.  capers,  Ac;  whilst 
aromatic  vinegars  popularly  ittco  in  vinaitz^ettes  on  account  of  thdr 
refreslung.  stimulating  pungency  are  obtained  by  distniing  ordinary 
vinegar  with  plants,  ocrf  unies  aind  aromatic  substanceauMedidnal 
vinefars  are  prepared  either  bv  digestion  or  dbtQlation  of  vinegar 
with  various  dnies.  Mnegar.  lio«v%Tr.  b  not  now  much  used  in 
medicine,  althougn  occasioaally  taken,  under  a  fabe  impresaiom  ia 
Older  to  reduce  obesity. 

Wood  vinegar  b  not  used  in  cooking,  as  it  lacks  those  snbotaacea 
which  render  ordiMury  vinegar  palatable.  It  b  largely  maau- 
fartured  for  conversion  into  pure  areiir  acid  and  acetom;  aad  alstt 
for  use  as  an  aatiseptk  and  wood  ptesQrvati\x^   ^Sce  Acstk  Acihl) 


VWSLAMIX  a  borough  of  Cumberland  county.  New  Jeney, 
V.SJ\..  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  about  34  m.  S  of 
Phibdetvxhia  and  ab.vit  xis  13.  S.W.  of  New  York.  Pop. 
(tSQo)j;S<:r,  (1000)4^:0.  i^^^^a^  500  forcign-bom;  (1Q05  state 
census)  45^:  t«9«o)  5 jc>j.  Area,  r  sq.  m.  It  isserved  by  the 
Ccniral  of  New  Jersey  and  the  West  Jersey  &  Seaobore  nilwaya, 
and  by  elect ric  railway  to  Milh-ille  and  Bridgeum.  Mndand 
b  situated  at  an  ahitude  of  go-ii8  ft.  above  the  sea.  00  n 
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gCMialljr  kvd  or  ilii^tly  undulating  plam,  and  has  unttauaUy 
hnad,  ftiaii^t  and  w^-thaded  streets.  The  borough  main* 
tun  a  public  libfaiy,  a  public  park  of  40  acres,  artesian  water- 
vodo,  a  sewerage  system  and  an  ekctric  lighting  plant.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  New  Jersey  Tcsiniag  School  for  Feeble- 
A&cded  Girls  and  Boys  (x888),  the  State  Home  for  the  Care 
sad  'naxDxng  of  Feeble-Minded  Women  (1888),  and  the  State 
HMne  lor  Disabled  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Marines  and  their  Wives. 
He  Mndand  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  (organised 
ia  1864)  has  a  library  (8000  vc^umes  in  1909)  housed  in  the 
Society's  buHding,  and  it  maintains  a  free  lecture  couise. 
StlooBS  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  have  never  been 
aOcrved  in  Vineland.  The  surrounding  country  is  laigely  de- 
foted  to  the  growing  of  small  fruits,  grapes,  peaches,  pears 
asd  apples^  and  the  raising  of  sweet  potatoes;  and  within 
the  boeott^  are  manufactured  unfermented  grape  juice  wine, 
faoots  and  shoes,  doLhing,  carpets,  rugSt  cheniUe  curtains,  pearl 
byttfliM,  ffint-l^biss  tubes  and  bottles,  and  iron  castings. 

Ybxland  was  founded  in  i86x  by  Charles  K.  Landia  (1835* 
1900),  who  concdved'  the  idea  of  creating  a  settlement  in  the 
ahcflct  uninbabited  "Pines"  of  Southern  New  Jersey;  and 
after  purchssiag  a  large  tract  he  laid  out  a  village  with  small 
funs  adjoining.  The  settlers,  largely  from  New  England 
sad  tltt  Middle  States,  received  the  land  at  moderate  prices 
OB  agreeing  to  make  certain  stipulated  improvements.  The 
township  of  Landia  (pop.  in  19x0,  643s)>  named  in  honour 
«f  tlK  founder  oC  the  settlement,  was  incorporated  in  1864, 
bving  formerly  been  a  part  of  Millville;  from  it  Vindand  was 
fff^nifA  and  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  x88a 

See  Tke  FoMmda^M  Own  Slory  of  tiu  F9UMding  of  VinMtmd 
ViaeUod,  1903),  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Viodand  Historical 
aai  Aanquarian  Society. 

VDKB,  SIR  ROBERT  (x63X-x688),  lord  .mayor  of  I^ndon, 
^  bom*in  Warwick,  but  migrated  in  early  life  to  London, 
vhoe  be  was  apprenticed  to  his  unde,  Sir  Thomas  Viner  (1558- 
1665),  a  goldsmith,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  X653-54, 
and  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  x66x.  Soon  Robert  became 
ft  partner  ia  his  kinsman's  business,  and  in  x666  an  alderman 
of  the  city  of  Ixmdon;  in  x66s  he  was  made  a  knight,  and  in 
tlx  following  year  a  baronet.  He  was  sheriff  during  the  year 
of  the  great  fire  in  London,  and  was  chosen  lord  mayor  in  1674. 
Combtoing  like  his  uncle  the  business  of  a  banker  with  that 
of  a  gold&mith,  VIner  was  brought  much  into  contact  with 
Ciuries  VL  and  with  the  court,  llie  king  attended  lus  mayoral 
bbkcquet,  and  the  lord  mayor  erected  an  equestrian  statue  in  his 
buuHir  on  a  spot  now  covered  by  the  Mansion  House.  Having 
been  appointed  the  king's  goldsmith  in  x66x.  Sir  Robert  was 
one  of  those  who  lent  large  sums  of  money  for  the  expenses 
of  the  state  and  the  extravagances  of  thu  court;  over  £400,000 
was  owing  to  him  when  the  national  exchequer  suspended 
payment  in  1672,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
pounding with  his  creditors.  He  obtained  from  the  state  an 
asaui^  of  £2Sfioo.  Viner  died  at  Windsor  on  the  2nd  of 
Sepumber  1688, 

See  Vimtr:  a  FamUy  Ristorjt  published  anonymously  (1885). 

VIHET,  ALEZARDRB  RODOLPHS  (1797-1847)*  French 
critic  and  theologian,  of  Swiss  birth,  was  bora  near  I^msaano 
IB  the  S7tb  of  June  1797.  He  was  educated  for  the  Protestant 
^uuxj,  being  ordained  in  1819,  when  already  teacher  of  the 
Fiends  fanguage  and  Utctature  in  the  gymnasium  at  Basd; 
aad  dnring  the  whole  of  his  life  he  was  as  much  a  critic  as  a 
f»*^f|ff^n-  His  liteiary  criticism  brought  him  into  contact 
s-iib  Sainte-Bettve,  for  whom  he  procured  an  invitation  to 
jectse  at  Lausanne,  which  led  to  his  famous  work  on  Port- 
RoyaL  Vinet's  Cireslomalkie  frattiaise  (1829),  his  blades  sur 
is  Uairaiart  framboise  au  X/X"*  slide  (1849-S1),  and  his 
ffizioin  4e  la  UUiraturt  fraM^aise  an  X  VII l'^  siicle,  together 
viih  bis  £imies  sur  P^ucal,  Aiudes  sur  let  mcralistea  aux  X  VI'** 
tf  X  VII^  fUdeSf  Histoire  de  U  prtdiaUum  parmi  les  Riformis 
ie  framct  susd  other  kindred  works,  gave  evidence  of  a  wide 
c^owlco^  of  literature,  a  sober  and  acute  literary  judgment 
ai^  a  tlii!iiCBiri*f^  faoUty  of  appredatioo.    He  adjusted  his 


theories  to  the  worit  under  review,  and  condwnnfid  nothing  so 
long  as  it  was  good  work  according  to  the  writer's  own  staadaid. 
His  criticism  had  the  singulsr  advantage  of  being  in  some 
sort  fordgn,  without  the  disadvantage  which  attaches  in  French 
eyes  to  all  criticism  of  things  French  written  in  a  Jbcdgnlanguage. 
As  theologian  he  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Protestant  theology, 
especially  in  French-speaking  lands,  but  also  in  England  and 
dsewhere.  Lord  Acton  daued  him  with  Rothe.  He  built 
all  on  conscience,  as  that  wherein  man  stands  in  direct  per- 
sonal relation  with  God  as  xaocal  sovereign,  and  the  scat  of 
a  metal  individuality  which  xu>thing  can  rightly  infringe. 
Hence  he  advocated  complete  freedom  of  religjras  belid,  and 
to  this  end  the  formal  separation  of  diurcfa  and  state  (JfAasirtf 
tn  /near  dt  la  libtrU  des  adles  (x8s6),  Essai  sur  la  conscuHca 
(X&29),  Essaisurlamanifostation  des  cmmcHons  rdigieuses  (x&4s). 
AcQoidingly,  when  in  1845  the  dvil  power  in  the  canton  of 
Vaud  interfered  with  the  church's  autonomy,  he  led  a  secssdon 
whidi  took  the  muxte  of  L'£^ise  litre.  But  almdy  from 
1831,  when  he  published  his  Diseoms  sw  qudques  su§ds  relifieus 
{Nouoeamx  diseowst  x84x),  he  had  b^;un  to  exert  a  liboaUsiag 
and  deepening  influence  on  religious  thou^t  far  beyond  his 
own  canton,  by  bringing  traditional  doctrine  to  the  test  of  a 
living  perscoal  experience  (see  also  FaoioiEL,  Gaston).  In 
this  he  resembled  F.  W.  Robsrtson,  as  also  in  the  change  which 
he  introduced  into  pulpit  style  and  in  the  permanence  of  his 
influence.  Vinet  died  on  the  4th  of  May  1847  at  Garens 
(Vaud).  A  OHisideiEble  part  of  his  works  was  not  printed  tiU 
after  his  death. 

His  life  was  written  in  187s  by  Eug^e  Rambert,  who  recited 
the  Chrestomatkie  in  1876.  bee  aUp  L.  M.  Lane,  Life  and  Writings 
of  A.  Viuet  (i8qo);  L.  Molines,  Etude  sur  Alexandre  Vinei  (Pans, 
1890) ;  V.  Ro8«ei,  Hist,  de  la  titt.  fran^aise  hors  de  France  (Lausanne, 
18^5);  V.  Rivet.  Etudes  sur  les  orifines  de  la  pensfe  religieuse  de 
Vtnet  (Parisj  1896);  A.  Schumann,  Alex.  Vinet  (1907).  A  uniform 
edition  of  his  works  was  begun  in  1908.  see  Revue  de  tkMope  et 
philosopkie  (Lausanne,  1908.  334  sqq.)*  (J*  V.  B.) 

VINGT-ET-UN  (colk>quiaUy,  "Van  John"),  a  round  gams 
of  cards,  at  which  any  number  of  persons  may  play,  thougjh' 
five  or  six  arc  enough.  The  right  to  deal  having  been  dedded, 
the  dealer  gives  one  card  face  downwards  to  each  person,  in- 
duding  himself.  The  others  thereupon  look  at  their  cards 
and  dedaro  their  stakes— one,  two,  three  or  more  counters  or 
chqis—acoording  to  the  value  of  thdr  cards.  When  all  have 
staked,  the  de^  looks  at  his  own  card  and  can  double  all 
stakes  if  he  chooses.  The  amount  of  the  original  stake  should 
be  set  by  each  pbyer  opposite  his  card.  Another  card  is  then 
dealt,  face  downwards,  all  round;  each  player  looking  at  his 
own.  The  object  of  the  game  Is  to  nmke  31,  by  the  pips  on 
the  cards,  an  ace  coimting  as  i  or  xx,  and  the  couit  cards  as 
xo  each.  Hence  a  player  who  recdves  an  ace  and  a  teo<ard 
scores  3x  at  once.  This  is  called  a  "natural";  the  holder 
receives  twice  '  sometimes  thrice— the  stake  or  the  doubled 
stake.  U  the  dealer  has  a  natural  too,  the  usual  rule  is 
that  the  other  natural  pays  nothing,  in  spite  of  the  rule  of 
"  ties  pay  the  dealer,"  The  deal  passes  to  the  player  who 
turns  up  the  luitural,  unless  it  occurs  in  the  first  round  of  a 
deal  or  the  dealer  has  a  natuial  too.  If  the  dealer  has  not  a 
natural,  he  asks  each  player  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  player 
on  his  kft,  if  he  wishes  for  another  card  or  cards,  the  object 
still  bdng  to  get  to  2x,  or  as  near  up  to  it  as  possible.  The 
additional  cards  are  given  him  one  by  one,  face  upwards,  thQugh 
the  orignial  cards  are  not  exposed.  If  he  requires  no  additional 
card,  or  when  he  has  drawn  sufltdent,  he  sa>5, "  Content,", 
or  "  I  stand."  If  a  player  overdraws,  i.e,  if  lus  cards  count 
rooro  than  3t,  he  pays  the  dealer  at  once.  When  all 
ore  either  overdiawn  or  content, the  dealer  may  "stand", 
on  his  own  hand,  or  draw  cards,  till  he  is<>verdmwn  or  stands. 
AH  tbe  hands  are  then  shown,  the  dealer  pajring  those  phyers 
whose  cards  are  nearer  to  3x  than  his  own,  and  recdving  from 
all  the  others,  as  "  ties  pay  the  dealer."  If  the  dealer's  cards, 
wUh  the  additions,  make  exactly  21,  he  recdves  double  the 
stake,  or  doubled  stake;  if  a  player  holds  21,  he  recdves  double < 
likewise,  but  ties  still  pay  the  dealer.    If  a  player  rcodves  two 
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flunOur  cards' he  may  put  his  stake  on  eadi  and  draw  on  them 

separately,  receiving  or  paying  according  as  he  stands  success* 

fuliy  or  ovefdraws,  but  the  two  cards  must  be  similar,  i.e.  he 

cannot  draw  on  i)Oth  a  knave  and  a  queen,  or  a  king  and  a 

ten,  though  their  values  are  equal  for  the  purpose  of  counting. 

A  natural  drawn  in  this  way,  however,  only  counts  as  21,  and 

does  not  turn  out  the  dealer.    Similarly  a  pbyer  may  draw  on 

three  cards,  or  even  four,  should  they  be  dealt  him.    A  player 

who  overdraws  on  one  of  such  cards  must  declare  and  ptay 

immediately,  even  though  he  stands  on  another.    After  a  hand 

is  played,  the  "  pone  "  (Latin  for  "  behind  ") — the  player  on 

the  dealer's  rights—collects  and  shuffles  the  cards  played,  the 

dealer  dealing  from  the  remahider  of  the  pack,  till  it  is  exhausted, 

when  he  takes  the  cards  the  pone  holds,  after  the  pone  has  cut 

them.    It  is  a  great  advantage  to  deal,  as  the  dealer  receives 

from  all  who  have  already  withdrawn,  even  if  he  overdraws 

fajnuelf. 

French  Vinp-et-un,  or  vingt-et-un  witk  variations,  is  played  by 
any  number  01  peraons.  The  first  deal  is  olayed  as  in  the  ordinary 
game.  In  the  second  ("  Imaginary  Tens  '0  each  player  is  supposed 
to  hold  a  ten-card  and  receives  one  card  from  the  dealer,  face  oown- 
wards;  he  is  then  con»dered  to  hold  a  ten-card  ^Mthe  one  dealt, 
and  stands  or  draws,  receives  or  pays,  as  in  the  ordinary  game.  It 
be  receives  an  ace  he  holds  a  natural.  In  the  third  dealC*  Blind 
Vingt'tt'nn  ")  each  player  receives  two  cards,  and  draws  or  stands 
without  looking  at  cither.  The  fourth  deal  is  "  Sympathy  and 
Antipathy,"  each  player  staking,  and  declaring  which  of  the  two 
he  backs:  two  canas  are  then  dealt  to  htm :  if  they  are  of  the  same 
colour,  it  is  "sympathy";  if  of  different  colours,  "antipathy." 
At  the  fourth  deal  ikouge-€l-noir),  each  player,  havine  received  three 
cards,  bets  that  the  majority  will  be  either  black  or  red.  as  he  chooses. 
In  "  Self  and  Company  "  every  one  stakes  but  the  dealer,  who  then 
sets  out  two  cards,  face  upwards,  one  for  himscU  and  one  for  the 
players.  If  the  two  cards  are  pairs,  the  dealer  wirts;  if  not,  he  deals 
till  one  of  the  cards  exposed  is  paired,  paying  or  receiving  according 

3s  that  card  belongs  to  himself  or  the  company."  The  seventh 
eal  is  "  Paying  the  difference."  Elach  player  receives  two  cards, 
face  upwards.  The  dealer  pays  or  receives  a  stake  fur  the  difference 
in  number  between  the  pips  on  his  own  cards  and  those  of  each 
player.  The  ace  counts  as  one.  The  eighth  deal  Is  "  Clock."  The 
stakes  are  pooled.  The  dealer  deals  the  cards  out,  face  upwards, 
calling  "  one  "  for  the  first,  "  two  "  for  the  second,  and  so  on,  the 
knave  being  It,  queen  12,  and  king  11.  If  any  of  the  cards  dealt 
correspond  to  the  number  catted,  the  dealer  takes  the  pool ;  if  none 
correspond,  he  forfciu  that  amount.  At  the  end  of  this  (the  eighth) 
deal,  uie  next  player  deals. 

VINITA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Craig  county,  OUa- 
homa,  U.S.A.,  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  about  135  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Guthrie.  Pop.  (1900)  2339;  (1907)  3157,  indudmg  624 
Indians  and  479  negroes;  (1910)  40S2.  Viniu  is  served  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
railways.  In  the  dty  arc  the  Sacred  Heart  Institute  (Roman 
Catholic),  and  a  hospital  for  masons.  Vinita  b  situated  in  an 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,  and  lead,  zinc,  oil  and 
natural  gas  arc  found  in  the  vicinity;  the  city's  water  supply  is 
obtained  from  artesian  wells.  Bricks  are  manufactured.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  here  in  1870  and  Viniu  was  chartered 
asacily  in  1898. 

VINLAND  (Old  None,  Vinland,  i.e,  Vineland  or  Wineland), 
some  region  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  visited  and 
named  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century. 
The  word  finst  appeared  in  print  in  Adam  of  Bremen's  De- 
scriptio  Insv/arum  AquiloniSt  an  appendix  to  his  Cesta  Harnma^ 
burgensis  Ecelcsiae  PontiJUum,  published  by  Lindcnbrog  in 
1595.  In  pursuit  of  historical  study,  Adam  visited  the  Danish 
court  during  the  reign  of  the  well-informed  monarch  Svend 
Estridsson  (iq47«io76),  and  writes  that  the  king  "  spoke  of  an 
island  (or  country)  ui  that  ocean  discovered  by  many,  which  is 
called  Vinland,  because  of  the  wild  grapes  [vilcs]  that  grow 
there,  out  of  which  a  very  good  wine  can  be  made.  Moreover, 
that  grain  unsown  grows  there  abundantly  [f^uges  ibi  non 
seminatas  abundare]  is  not  a  fabulous  fancy,  but  is  based  on 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  Danes."  This  passage  offers  im- 
portant corroboration  of  the  Icelandic  accounts  of  the  Vinland 
voyages,  and  is,  furthermore,  interesting  "as  the  only  un- 
doubted reference  to  Vinland  in  a  medieval  book  written  be- 
yond the  limiti  of  the  Scandinavian  world  "  (Fiske).    Adam's 


information  concerning  Vinland  did  not,  however,  inprcss  his 
medieval  readers,  as  he  placed  the  new  land  somewhere  in  the 
Arctic  regions:  "  All  those  r^ons  which  are  beyond  are  filled 
with  insupportable  ice  and  boundless  gloom."  These  words 
show  the  futility  of  ascribing  to  Adam's  account  Columbos's 
knowledge  of  lands  in  the  West,  as  many  overzealous  advocates 
of  the  Noise  discoveries  have  done.  The  impwrtanoe  of  the 
information,  meagre  as  it  is,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Adam  received 
from  the  lips  of  kinsmen  of  the  explorers  (as  the  Danes  in  a 
sense  were)  certain  characteristic  facts  (the  finding  of  grapes 
and  tmsown  grain)  that  support  the  general  reliat^ity  of  the 
Icehmdic  sagas  which  tell  of  the  Vinland  voyages  (in  which 
these  same  facts  are  prominent),  but  which  were  not  put  into 
writing  by  the  Norsemen  tmtil  later— just  how  much  later  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine.  The  fact  that  the  Icelandic  sagas 
concerning  Vinland  are  not  contemporaneous  written  records 
has  caused  them  to  be  viewed  by  many  with  suspicion;  hence 
such  a  significant  allusion  as  that  by  Adam  of  Bremen  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  To  the  student  of  the  Norse  sources,  Adam's 
reference  is  not  so  imp<»ant,  as  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
sagas  is  such  as  to  give  easy  credence  to  them  as  records  of 
exploration  in  regions  prevk>usly  imknown  to  civilization.  The 
contact  with  savages  would  alone  prove  that. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  Scandinavians  were  the  first  to 
revive  geographical  science  and  to  practise  pelagic  navigation. 
For  six  centuries  previous  to  about  800,  European  interest  in 
practical  geographical  expanskm  was  at  a  standstill.  During 
the  6th  and  7lh  centuries,  Irish  anchorites,  in  thdr  '*pa»ioii 
for  solitude,"  found  their  way  to  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  Shet- 
lands,  Faroes  and  Iceland,  but  they  were  not  interested  in 
colonization  or  geographical  knowledge.  The  disoovery  of  new 
lands  in  the  West  by  the  Norsemen  came  in  the  course  of  the 
great  Scandinavian  exodus  of  the  9th,  10th  and  tith  centuries — 
the  Viking  Age — when  Norsemen,  Swedes  and  Danes 'swartned 
over  all  Europe,  conquering  kingdoms  and  founding  cokmies. 
The  main  stream  of  Norsemen  took  a  westerly  course,  striking 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles,  and  ultimately 
reached  Iceland  (in  874),  Greenland  (in  985)  and  Vinland  (in 
1000).  This  western  migration  was  due  mainly  to  political 
dissatisfaction  in  Norway,  doubtless  augmented  by  a  restless 
spirit  of  adventure.  The  chiefs  and  their  f(^owers  that  settled 
Iceland  were  "  picked  men,"  the  flower  of  the  land,  and  sought 
a  liew  home  from  other  motives  than  want  or  gain.  They  sought 
political  freedom.  In  Iceland  they  Uved  active,  not  to  say 
tumultuous,  lives,  and  left  fine  literary  records  of  their  doings 
and  achievements.  The  Icelandic  colony  vras  an  interesting 
forerunner  of  the  American  republic,  having  a  prosperous 
iwpulation  living  under  a  republican  government,  and  main- 
taining an  independent  national  spirit  for  nearly  four  centitriesi 

Geographically  Iceland  belongs  to  America,  and  its  colcmiza* 
tion  meant,  sooner  or  later,  the  finding  of  other' lands  to  the 
West.  A  century  later  Greenland  was  peopled  from  Iceland, 
and  a  colony  existed  for  over  four  himdied  years,  when  it  was 
snuffed  out,  doubtless  by  hostile  Eskimos.  Icelandic  records, 
among  them  the  Vinland  sagas,  also  a  Norwegian  work  of  the 
13th  century,  called  Spesulum  regale  (The  King's  Minor),  and 
some  papal  letters,  give  interesting  glimpses  of  the  life  of  this 
colony.  It  was  from  the  young  Greenland  colony  that  aa 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  new  outpost  in  Vinland,  but 
plans  for  permanent  settlement  were  given  up  on  account  oC 
the  hostility  of  the  natives,  with  whom  the  settlers  felt  powerless 
to  grapple.    Gunpowder  had  not  yet  been  invented. 

Icelandic  literature  consists  mainly  of  the  so-called  "  sagas," 
or  prose  narratives,  and  is  rich  in  historical  k>re.  In  the  ntw? 
of  the  Vinland  sagas,  however,  there  are  two  independent  naxta* 
lives  of  the  same  events,  which  dash  in  the  record  of  details. 
Modem  investigaton  have  been  interested  in  establiahii^  the 
superiority  of  one  over  the  other  of  the  two  narratives.  One  of 
them  is  the  "  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red  "  as  found  in  the  coUection 
known  as  Hauk's  Book,  so  called  because  the  manuscript  was 
made  by  Hauk  Eriendsaon,  an  Icelander  who  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  Norway.    It  was  copied,  in  pan  by  Hauk  hunselft  between 
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tke  yvMa  1305  and  13341  tht  date  of  lib  death,  and  probably 
dvriag  the  period  ij  10-20  It  is  No.  544  of  the  Arne* 
|j.i|P»^»,  ooUeciion  in  Copenhagen.  Another  manusoipt 
thu  tdU  the  same  atoiy*  with  only  verbal  variations,  is  found 
b  No.  S57  o^  the  same  ooUection.  This  manuscript  was  made 
bter  than  Hauk's,  probably  in  the  early  part  oC  the  15th  century, 
bat  it  is  not  a  copy  of  Hauk's.  Both  were  made  independently 
ixDCB  cailier  manuscripts.  The  story  as  found  in  these  two 
zcanoscripts  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  critics,  e^>eci« 
aily  Professor  Gustav  Storm  of  the  university  of  Christiania, 
a*  the  best  and  the  roost  trustworthy  record. 

The  other  saga,  which  by  chance  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  chief  repository  of  facts  concerning  the  Vinkmd  voyages,  is 
found  in  a  Urge  Icelandic  work  known  as  the  Fl<U€y  Book,  as 
it  was  once  owned  by  a  man  who  lived  on  Flat  Island  (Flatey)* 
an  the  north-western  coast  of  Iceland.  This  collection  of  sagas, 
completed  in  about  i38o»  is  "the  most  extensive  and  most 
perfect  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,'*  and  was  sent  to  Denmark  in 
1062  as  a  gift  to  the  king.  It  was  evidently  the  general  ex- 
ccikncc  of  this  col  lection  that  gave  the  version  of  the  Vinland 
iiory  that  it  contained  precedence,  in  the  works  of  early  investi* 
gAtots.  over  the  Vinland  story  of  Hauk*i  Book.  (Reeves's 
Fudini  of  Wimdand  contains  fine  photographs  of  all  the  vellum 
paces  that  gjve  the  various  Vinland  narratives.) 

Accxtfding  to  Fl^y  Book  saga,  Biami  Heriulfsson,  on  a 
voyage  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  in  the  early  days  of  the 
GreealABd  colony,  was  driven  out  of  hb  course  and  sighted  new 
lands  to  the  south-west.  He  did  not  go  ashore  (which  seems 
atxanfe),  but  sailed  northward  to  Greenland.  Fifteen  years 
later,  acoording  lo  this  account,  Leif  Ericsson  set  out  from 
Grec&Und  in  search  of  the  lands  that  Biami  had  seen,  found 
them  and  named  them — ^HeUuland  (Flat-stone-land).  Markland 
(ToTEStland)  and  Vinland.  After  his  return  to  Greenland, 
Mveral  successive  expeditions  viated  the  new  landa,  none  of 
wfaicfa  (strangely  enough)  experienced  any  difficulty  in  finding 
LeiTs  hot  in  the  distant  Vinland. 

Acayrding  to  the  Vinland  saga  in  HauVs  Book^  Leif  Ericss<Hi, 
whose  father,  Eric  the  Red,  had  discovered  and  cokoiiaed  Green* 
iaad.  act  oat  on  a  voyage,  in  909,  to  visit  Norway,  the  native  land 
of  his  father.  He  virited  the  famous  King  OUf  Tryggvason,  who 
rrignol  from  995  to  1000,  and  was  bending  his  energies  toward 
Ouristlanixing  Norway  and  Iceland.  He  immediately  saw  in  Leif 
a  likely  aid  in  the  oonvecskm  of  the  Greenlanders.  Leif  was 
oooveited  and  consented  to  become  the  king's  emiasaiy  to 
GreeBlaxid,  and  the  next  year  (1000)  started  on  his  return  voyage. 
The  saga  aays  that  he  was  "  teased  about "  onthis  kmg  voyage, 
cad  ^uae  upon  an  unknown  country,  where  he  found  "  self- 
a»wn  vbeatfieids,  and  vines»"  and  also  some  trees  called  "  mteur," 
of  whkfa  he  took  specimens.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Greenland, 
Leif  pfFBratrd  the  message  of  King  Olaf,  and  seems  to  have 
attempted  no  further  expeditions.  But  his  visits  to  the* new 
badb  aroased  much  interest,  and  his  brother  Thorstein  made  an 
■micccHfal  attempt  to  find  them.  Later,  in  1003,  an  Icelander, 
Thorfinn  Karisefni,  who  was  visiting  the  Greenland  colony,  and 
who  had  married  Gvdxid,  the  widow  of  Leif 's  brother  Thocstcin, 
set  oat  with  four  vessels  and  t6o  followers  to  found  a  cokmy  in 
the  new  lands.  Here  they  remained  three  years,  during  which 
nme  a  sob,  Snocri,  was  bom  to  Thorfinn  and  Gudrid.  This 
cxpedftioa,  too,  found  "  grapes  and  self-sown  wheat,*'  though 
teemiagly  not  in  any  great  abundance.  Concerning  the  southena- 
BKst  region  ol  ViiUand,  the  saga  aays:  "They  found  self  •sown 
vheatiblds  in  the  lowlands,  hut  vines  everywhere  on  hi^er 
.  .  .  There  were  great  numbers  of  wUd  animals  in  the 
Then  the  Mga  idates  that  one  morning  a  large 
monber  kA  men  in  skin  oaaoes  came  paddling  toward  them  and 
landed,  staring  cnriously  at  them:  "  They  were  swarthy  men 
sad  ill-kioking.  and  the  hair  of  their  heads  was  ugly;  they  had 
large  eyes  and  broad  cheeks."  Later  the  saga  says:  **  No  snow 
came  there,  and  all  of  their  Kvc  stock  Hved  by  grazing,  and 
thriwed.**  The  natives  appeared  again  the  next  spring,  and  a 
diab  occurred.  Fearing  continued  trouble  with  them,  Karisefni 
tMulitd  to  lettim  to  Greenland.    This  he  did  a  y^ax  later,  and 


spent  the  winter  of -1006-7  there,  whereupon  he  settled  in 
lodand.  From  him  and  Gudrid  a  number  of  prominent 
ecclesiastics  claimed  descent,  and  also  Hauk  Erlonduon.  llie 
Vinland  story  was  doubtless  a  cherished  family  possession, 
and  was  put  into  writing,  when  wriiing  sagas,  instead  of  teUing 
them,  came  into  fashion.  And  here  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  before  the  age  of  writing  in  Iceland  there  was  a  saga-telling 
age,  a  moat  remarkable  period  of  intellectual  activity,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  deeds  and  events  of  the  seething  life  of  the  heroic 
age  was  carried  over  into  the  age  of  writing*  "  Among  the 
medieval  literatures  of  Europe,  that  of  Iceland  is  unrivalled  in 
the  profusion  of  detail  with  which  the  facts  of  ordinary  life  are 
recorded,  and  the  cleamcaa  with  which  the  individual  characten 
of  numberless  real  persons  stand  out  from  the  historic  back* 
ground  "  {Origines  IstandUct),  Icelandic  literary  history  says 
that  Ari  the  Learned  (bom  in  X067)  was  "  the  first  man  in  this 
land  who  wrote  in  the  Norse  tongue  history  relating  to. times 
ancient  and  modem."  Among  his  works  is  the  Bo^  0/ 
StUkmetUs,  "a  work  of  thorough  and  painstaking  research 
unequaUed  in  medieval  literature "  (FSske).  His  work  Tke 
Book  of  Itdaniers  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  an  abridpneot 
of  it,  Ubdlui  I^ndormmt  made  by  Ari  himsdf,  contains  a 
significant  reference  to  Vbland.  It  tells  that  the  colonzsts  in 
Greenland  found  "  both  broken  cayaks  (canoes)  and  stone 
Implements,  whereby  it  may  be  seen  that  the  same  kind  of 
folk  had  been  there  as  they  which  inhabited  Vinland,  and 
whom  the  men  of  Greenland  (i.e.  the  explorers)  caBed  the 
*skraelings'  (i.e.  inferior  people)."  From  this  allusion  one 
cannot  but  think  that  so  keen  and  alert  a  writer  as  Ari  had  given 
some  attention  to  Vinland  in  the  lost  work.  But  of  this  there 
b  no  other  proof.  We  arc  left  to  affirm,  on  account  of  definite 
references  in  various  sagas  and  annals  to  Leif  Ericsson  and  the 
discovery  of  Vinland,  that  the  saga  as  preserved  in  Hauk's  Book 
(and  also  in  No.  557)  rested  on  a  strong  vha  voce  tradition  that 
was  eariy  put  into  writing  by  a  competent  hand.  Dr  Flmiur 
Jonsson  of  Copenhagen  says:  "  The  classic  form  of  the  saga  and 
its  vivid  and  excellent  tradition  surely  carry  it  back  to  about 
isooj"  This  conservative  opinion  does  not  preclude  the  poasi* 
bility,  or  even  probability,  that  written  accounts  of  the  Vinland 
voyages  existed  before  this  date.  Vigfuseon,  in  speaking  of  the 
sagas  in  general,  says:  **  We  believe  that  when  once  the  first  saga 
was  written  down,  the  others  were  in  quick  accession  committed 
to  parchment,  some  still  keeping  their  form  through  a  succession 
of  copies,  otho- changed.  .  .  .  That  which  was  not  written  down 
quickly,  in  due  time,  was  lost  and  forgotten  for  ever." 

The  fact  that  there  are  discrepancies  between  the  two  vcr^ 
sions  as  they  appear  in  the  Bamk's  Book  and  in  the  FUUey  Book 
does  not  justify  the  overthrow  of  both  as  historical  evidence^ 
The  general  truth  of  the  tradition  n  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  come  down  from  two  independent  sources.  One  of 
them  must  be  the  better,  however,  and  this  it  is  the  province  ef 
competent  achohirs  to  determine.  The  best  modem  scholarship 
gives  theprecedence  to  the  Hauk'i  Boeik  narrative,  as  it  baflnontBCS 
better  with  well-established  facts  of  Scandinavian  history,  ami 
is  besides  a  more  plausible  account.  In  accordance  with  this 
decision,  Biami  Heriulfson's  adventure  should  be  diminated, 
the  priority  of  discovery  given  to  I.eif  Ericsson,  and  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  European  colonists  on  the  American  continent 
awarded  to  Thorfinn  Karisefni  and  his  followers.  This  was 
evidently  the  only  real  attempt  at  colonization,  despite  the 
numerous  contentions  to  the  contrary.  Under  date  of  1121  the 
Icelandic  annals  say:  "  Bishop  Eric  of  Greenland  went  In  search 
of  Vinland."  Nothing  further  is  recorded.  The  fact  that  his 
successor  as  bishop  was  appointed  in  1 1 23  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Greenlanders  had  information  that  Eric  had  perished. 

The  only  important  phase  of  the  Vloland  voyages  that  has  not 
been  definitely  settled  is  the  identifications  oi  the  regions  visited 
by  Leif  and  Thorfinn.  The  Danish  antiquarian  Rafn,  in  hii 
monumental  Antiquiiates  Amcriconae^  published  in  1&37,  and 
much  discussed  in  America  at  that  time,  held  for  Rhode  Island 
as  Leif's  landfall  and  the  locality  of  Tborfirm's  colony.  Pro> 
fesaor  £.  N.  Honford,  in  a  number  of  numographs  (uafortttnat^ 
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of  no  historical  or  scientific  value),  fixed  upon  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  where  now  stand  a  Leif  Ericsson  statue  and  Horsford's 
l^orumb^a  Tower  as  testimonials  to  the  Norse  explorers.  But 
in  1887  Professor  Storm  announced  his  conviction  that  the 
lands  visited  by  the  Norsemen  in  the  early  part  of  the  nth 
century  were  Labrador,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.  And 
a  careful  reading  of  the  Hauk*s  Bock  narrative  seems  to  show 
that  the  numerous  details  of  the  saga  fit  Nova  Scotia  remarkably 
well,  and  much  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  continent. 
This  view  has  in  recent  years  been  quite  generally  accepted  by 
American  scholars.  But  in  19 10  Professor  M.  L.  Femald,  a 
botanist  of  Harvard  University,  published  a  paper  in  JKJtodora, 
vol.  I  a,  No.  134,  in  which  he  contends  that  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  "  vinbcr  "  of  the  sagas  were  not  "  grapes,"  but  "  wine- 
berries,"  also  known  as  the  mountain  or  rock  cranberries.  The 
"  self-sown  wheat "  of  the  sagas  he  identifies  as  strand  wheat, 
instead  of  Indian  corn,  or  wild  rice,  and  the  mOsur  trees  as  the 
canoe  birch.  He  thinks  the  natives  were  Eskimos,  instead  of 
American  Indians,  as  stoutly  maintained  by  John  Fiske.  Pro- 
fessor Femald  concludes  his  paper  by  sajring  that:  "  The  mass 
of  evidence  which  the  writer  has  in  hand,  and  which  will  soon  be 
feady  for  publication,  makes  it  dear  that,  if  we  read  the  sagas 
in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  the  abundant  occurrence  north  of 
the  St  Lawrence  of  the  'vinber'  {Vacciftium  Viiis-Idaea  or 
possibly  Ribes  triste,  R.  prostraium,  or  R.  hcustre)^  *  hveiti ' 
{Elymtu  arenarius),  and '  mSsur '  (Beluh  a/6a,  i.e.  B,  pa^ifera 
of  many  botanists),  the  discrepancies  in  geography,  ethnology 
and  xoology,  which  have  been  so  troublesome  in  the  past,  will 
disappear;  other  features,  usually  conskiered  obscure,  will 
become  luminous;  and  the  older  and  less  distorted  sagas,  at 
least  in  their  main  incidents,  will  become  vivid  reovrds  of  actual 
geogra{diic  exploration." 

It  is  possiUe  that  Professor  Femald  may  show  conclusively 
that  Leif*s  landfall  was  north  of  the  St  Lawrence.  That  the 
"  vinber ''  were  mountain  cranberries  would  explain  the  fact, 
mentioned  in  the  Flatey  Book  saga,  that  Leif  filled  his  after- 
boat  with  "  vinber  "  in  the  spring,  which  is  possible  with  the 
cranberries,  as  they  are  most  palatable  after  having  lain  under 
the  snow  for  the  winter.  But  Thorfinn  Karlsefni  found  no 
abundance  of  "  vinber,"  in  fact  one  of  his  followers  composed 
some  vertes  to  express  bis  disappointment  on  this  score. 
"  Vines  "  were  found  only  in  the  southernmost  regions  visited 
by  KarlsefnL  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  "vines"  is 
more  prominent  in  the  Hauk's  Book  narrative  than  the  word 
"  vinber."  At  present  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Professor 
Fetnald's  aigument  will  seriously  afifect  Professor  Storm's 
contention  that  Thorfinn's  colony  was  in  Nova  Scotia.  At 
any  rate,  the  incontrovertible  facts  of  the  Vinland  voyages 
are  that  Leif  and  Thorfinn  were  historical  charactcis,  that 
they  visited,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nth  century,  some  part 
of  the  American  continent  sonth«west  of  Greenland,  that  they 
found  natives  whose  hostility  prevented  the  founding  of.  a 
permaaent  settlement,  and  that  the  sagas  telling  of  these 
things  are,  on  the  whole,  trustworthy  descripti<Mis  of  actual 
experience. 

BiBLiooaAPBY.— The  bibliography  of  this  subject  Is  large,  but 
adequate  documents,  accounts  and  discussions  may  be  foujid  in 
the  following  modom  works:  Gustav  Storm,  Studies  on  the  Vine- 
land  Voyages  (Copenhagen,  1889);  Arthur  M.  Reeves,  The  Finding 
of  Windand,  the  Good  (London,  1890  and  1895);  John  Fiskc.  The 
Discovery  of  America,  vol.  i.  (Boston,  1802):  Juol  Dieaerud»  "  Norse 
Discoveries  in  America."  in  BuUetin  tf  the  American  Geographical 


(New  York,  1906),  the  first  volume  of  Original  Narratives  of  Eariy 
American  History.  (J.  E.  O.) 

VWOORADOFF,  PAUL  (1854-  \  Anglo-Russian  jurist, 
was  bom  at  Kostroma  in  Russia.  He  became  professor  of 
history  in  the  onlvcrsity  of  Moscow,  but  his  zeal  for  the  ^read 
of  education  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  authorities, 
and  consequently  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Russia.  Having 
settled  in  EngUod,  Vinogradoff  brought  a  poweriul  and  original 
mind  to  bear  up6a  the  social  and  eoonomic  conditions  of  eariy 


England,  a  subject  which  he  had  already  begun  to  study  In 
Moscow.  His  ViUainage  in  Engjland  (1892)  is  perhi^  the 
most  important  book  written  on  the  peasantry  of  the  feudal 
age  and  the  village  community  in  England;  it  can  only  be 
compared  for  value  with  F.  W.  Maitland's  Domesday  Book  and 
Beyond.  In  masterly  fashion  Vinogradoff  here  diows  that 
the  viUein  of  Norman  times  was  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  freeman,  and  that  the  typical  Anglo-Sazcm 
settlement  was  a  free  community,  not  a  manor,  the  position 
of  the  freeman  having  steadily  deteriorated  in  the  centuries 
just  around  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  status  of  the  villein 
and  the  conditions  of  the  manor  in  the  X2th  and  xjth  centuries 
are  set  forth  with  a  legal  precuion  and  a  wealth  of  detail  which 
shows  its  author,  not  only  as  a  very  capable  historian,  but 
also  as  a  brilliant  and  learned  jurist.  Almost  equally  valuable 
was  Vinogradov's  essay  on  *'FoIkland"  in  vd.  viii.  of  the 
English  Historical  Review  (1895),  which  proved  for  the  first  time 
the  real  nature  of  this  kind  of  huid.  Vinogradoff  followed  up 
his  ViUainage  in  England  with  The  Growth  cj  the  Manor  (1905) 
and  English  Society  in  the  nth  Century  (1908),  works  on  the  lines 
of  his  earlier  book.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  Corpus  professor 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  subsequently 
became  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  He  received  hoparury 
degrees  from  the  principal  univeruties,  was  made  a  niembCT 
of  several  foreign  academies  and  was  appointed  honorary 
professor  of  history  at  Moscow. 

VIIfOY,  JOSEPH  (1803-1880),  French  soldier,  was  originally 
intended  for  the  Church,  but,  after  some  years  at  a  seniijary, 
he  decided  upon  a  military  career,  and  entered  the  army  in 
1823.  When  he  was  a  sergeant  in  the  14th  line  infantry,  he  took 
part  in  the  Algerian  expedition  of  1830.  He  won  his  com- 
mission at  the  capture  of  Algiers,  and  during  the  subsequent 
campaigns  he  rose  by  good  service  to  the  rank  of  ccdond.  He 
returned  to  France*  in  1850,  and  in  the  Crimean  War  served 
under  Canrobert  as  general  of  brigade.  For  hfs  brilliant  con- 
duct at  the  Malakoff  he  was  pnMnoted  genoal  of  (tivision,  and 
he  led  a  division  of  Niel's  corps  in  the  campaign  of  Solferino. 
Retired  on  account  of  age  in  1865,  he  was  recalled  to  active 
service  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870,  and  after  the  eariy 
reverses  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  XIII.  army  corps,  which, 
fortunately  for  France,  did  not  arrive  at  the  front  in  time  to 
be  involved  In  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan.  By  a  skilful  retreat 
he  brought  his  cotps  intact  to  Paris  on  September  7th.  Vinoy 
during  the  siege  commanded  the  HI.  army  operating  on  the 
south  side  of  the  capital  and  took  part  in  ^I  the  actions  in 
that  quarter.  On  Trochu's  resignation  he  was  appointed  to 
the  supreme  command,  in  which  capacity  he  had  to  negotiate 
the  surrender.  During  the  commune  he  held  important 
commands  in  the  army  of  Versailles,  and  occupied  the  burning 
Tuileries.and  the  Louvre  on  May  93rd.  He  was  in  the  same 
year  made  grand  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Vinoy  wrote  several  memoirs  on  the  war  of  1870-71:  Optratieks 
de  Varmie  pendant  le  siige  de  Paris  (187a),  L' Armistice  et  la  com- 
mwse  (187a).  L  Armie  Srangaise  (1873). 

VINT,  a  Russian  card-game.  It  is  generally  considered  as 
the  immediate  ancestor  of  Bridge  (9.V.).  Vint  means  in 
Russian  "  screw,"  and  Is  given  to  the  game  1>ecause  the  four 
players,  each  in  turn,  propose,  bid  and  overbid  each  other 
until  one,  having  bid  higher  than  the  others  carte  to  follow, 
makes  the  tmmp,  his  tis-d^vis  becoming  his  partner.  It  has 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  Bridge.  The  cards  have  the 
same  rank;  the  score  of  tricks  is  entered  under  the  line,  and 
points  for  siam,  penalties  and  honours  above  the  line;  while 
the  value  of  the  different  suits  is  the  same  as  in  Bridge:  guides, 
clubs,  diamonds,  hearts  and  "  no  tramps."  In  a  "  no  tramp  " 
declaration  aces  only  count  as  honours;  in  a  suit  declaration 
both  the  aces  and  the  five  next  highest  cards.  During  the 
progress  of  the  bidding  and  declaring,  opportunity  is  taken  by 
the  players  to  indicate  by  thefar  calls  their  strength  hi  the 
various  suits  and  the  high  cards  they  hold,  so  that,  when  the 
playing  begins,  the  position  of  the  bat  cards  and  the  strength 
of  the  different  hands  can  often  be  fairly  accurately  estimated. 
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Ike  kadi  u*  ttt>)Kt  to  mnck  tia  urn*  nilu  u  Unw  Im    i 

Set  n>  £<w  wiJ  Prbiifia  itf  ViM,  edited  by  Fnnk  W.  Kuldu 
CLjodoB.  1900). 

7WTCMI.  FSEDDUC  POSTER  (iM-  },  Am^cui 
pztnit  punls,  wu  bora  il  Bangor,  Mune,  on  ihe  i^tli  cJ 
Jin-uiy  1S46.  Ue  wu  1  papil  ol  Durencck,  ol  WiUiui  M. 
Hjnt  in  Boslon,  ol  Uon  BoDoal  uid  Join  Paul  Liureu  [n 
Puis,  ukd  a£  the  Royil  Aculcmy  of  Munich-  In  1S91  be  mil 
decud  ■  full  mcmba  ol  the  Nuiotud  Acidcmy  oi  Drain, 
KoYork. 

nOk  >  gEDoIc  terai  for  Uic  bowed  ptecunon  of  tbe  vIoUd 
(o-i).  but  in  Eo^uid  men ipeciaJly ^ip'''*! to Ibose immedUte 
B  *>(  Ibo  nolJD  wbich  ue  dlalineuiibnl  in  Italy  and 
1  tbc  Camia  funOy.  The  chief  cbinctciiuici  of 
>  Alt  back,  alopini  Bbouldcra,  "("'ihaped 
1  ■  ihoct  Bsgcr-bou^  irilh  fidL  All  these 
unaed  or  nodified  la.  tho  violin,  tba  back 
i  delicately  arched,  iho  ibouJden  rrveiting  to  the 
aniline  ol  Ibe  gulLu  or  Iroubadour  Gddle,  the  ibape 
ei  ;lie  »oond-boln  changing  from  "  c  "  to  "  t,"  «nd  Iha  fingei- 
koard  bane  earned  cooiidnibly  Dearer  the  bridge.  The  vids, 
■rf  which  the  oiigiji  may  be  traced  to  the  ijth  and  14U]  ccD- 
fury  C^man  Miarctingcr  fiddle,  characteiixed  al*o  by  ilopiog 
ilDQldcn,  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  have  evolved  iiito  Ibe  violin. 
Tbe  lailer  wa*  deiived  fmm  tbe  gullar-Gddlc  througb  the 
luLan  lyrw  or  viol-tyl*  family,  distingiiiiiicd  aa  da  brauio  mi 
is  t^mba,  and  having  esriy  in  tbe  i;lh  cenluiy  the  outliot 
md  "  I  "  touBi-itiKt  o(  tbc  -(iolln.  T\«  vtol  family  (onaisied 
vl  treble,  alto,  lenor  and  bass  tnilTumeDti,  bdng  [uiiher 
diScmliatnl  u  dd  braaic  or  da  tamhn  .mviding  to  the  poiUioa 
IB  which  Ebey  wen  hdd  agaiait  Ibe  arm  or  between  tbe  kneea. 
The  fsmniite  viol  da  gambi,  or  division  viol,  frequcnily  had 
1  maa  or  a  wnmao'i  head  instead  of  the  Kroll  fnisfa  to  the  peg- 
ia,  and  •ometimea  a  lew  fine  win  lympathetic  siring  tuned 
•B  ocuve  bieber  than  tbc  itringi  in  the  bridge. 

"■'■'■«*'  Pnetoiiiia  meitiona  no  len  than  five  limaii  the 
tkit  da  suDba,  Uh  laignt  coireapooding  tp  tbe  double  ban, 
and  in  a  table  he  notes  the  vadou*  accotdaaca  in  ux  (or  each. 
B*  caitfoUy  diatingniibes  iheie  initrumentt  u  vMex  and  Ibe 
nsic  d>  bfKas  (oiu  vjolin  family)  ai  lelftii.  Of  tbe  latter  he 
givaiiiriiaL,  the  highest  being  the  fddWfc  witb  vaulted  hack, 
a  nhee  in  fact,  and  the  kiwiat  OHTeapoadiag  to  ibe  Tioloncello, 
which  he  calb  baas  viol  or  geige  da  bracdo. 

Thw  *U*  wen  *«iy  po^shr  la  Enfland  hi  the  iGili  and  iflfa 
BwtKiB.  bc4diBc  th^  own  for  a  kmi  tine  after  the  Infoductlon 
d  tW  loBdcr.<o<ied  vidin;  tivy  an  fully  denibcd  and  Acund  id 
thr  Hi^nl  worb  erf  the  poiod,  aad  mon  eAecuilv  in  Chnttopher 
^mfmmt  Dwultm  VM  (1667).  Thomai  Mkec'i  Vuitk'i  Uim^ 
^M  (ifi7«)  aad  John  Hayford  •  ImOtduOitm  K  On  StUI  tf  Utrnc 
{K.S.) 

nOU  IFr.  wiab.  Gee.  BraluJU,  IlaL  tiok.  <M.  the  lenoc 
nembcr  at  tba  vioUn  family.  Tbe  cODitraction  ol  tbe  viola  11 
■be  saor,  but  on  a  largo  Kale,  a*  that  ol  tbe  violin  {q.t-). 
The  iatratUBt  is  pitched  a  perfect  fiftb  below  the  violin. 

VIOIiCr.  The  violets  comprise  a  Urge  balaQical  gcmis 
tyuU)~-ia  which  sun  than  wo  tpedc*  bavs  been  dscribcd 
— foiad  priocipally  in  lemptrale  or  Dountain  regions  ol  the 
aenheiu  beniiqihem  they  abo  occur  in  mounlainous  districts 
ef  South  America  and  South  and  Tiopical  Africa,  while  a  few 
>R  Ibaail  in  AusInLuia.  Tbe  qKciia  are  mcstly  Iaw.growing 
lolls  with  altenute  leave*  provided  with  large  leafy  stipules 
'%  i).  Tbt  flowcn,  wUcb  ate  nUtary,  at  nnly  in  pain,  at 
Ibe  fiid  of  ikndeT  axUluy  flower-stalks,  ale  very  irregular  In 
f^xm,  with  five  >epal*  prolonged  at  the  base,  and  £ve  petals, 
ite  lowcM  osc  lufer  thu  the  otbcn  and  witb  a  spur,  in  which 
nlccts  tbejMDcy  secreted  by  tbe  spun  ol  the  two  adjoining 
aamaia.  The  five  anlhers  an  remirkible  for  the  colaurrd 
fTTirtTl  whtell  ettend  beyond  the  anther  cells  and  farm  a  sort 
<f  one  ■iODBd  tbe  style  (fig.  i).  Tbe  ovary  Is  superior  snd 
eie^eOed.  vntb  three  parietal  pbcenlas  and  numerous  ovula; 
it  bean  ■  aingle  style,  which  cuds  in  a  dilated  or  hood-like 
ibga  lif.  i>.    The  iruii  is  ■  capnle  bwadng  bcnlicidBlly, 


Fics.— Two 

o(  Vida  Uiuicr 
(Punyj.  with  theb 
two  aDlbertobesand 
the  proGcet^eatend- 
in;  beyoKl  Ibem. 


.  „.  I.— Leafof  ruavMir 
(Pansy)  ibowlnt  the  laige 
l»ty.Upule.(.T. 


M  litUe  dl 


of  the  Ikiwci  la 
F.    To  reach  the 
thrust  fl* 


fertlliialion  by  itnecl 

honey  in  the  spur  ol  the  flower,  the 

proboscis  into  the  fiowcr  ckoe  under  the  ^buUt  bead 
stigma.  This  hes  in  the  anterior  part  of  a  gnuve  fringed  with 
liain  on  tbe  infeiioi  petal  Tbe  anthen  shed  tlieir  pollen  Inle 
this  groove,  either  of  Ihemselve*  or  when  the  pistil  Is  sbkteD 
by  the  insertion  ol  the  bee's  proboads.  Tbe  proboscis,  passing 
dawn  this  groove  to  tbe  spur,  becomca  dusted  with  pollen^ 
as  It  Is  drawn  back,  it  pnssB  up  tbe  lip-like  valve  of  tbe 
stigma  10  that  no  pollen  can  enter  the  stigmatlc  chamber; 
but  as  it  enten  the  neat  Bower  it  kava  some  poltcn  on  the 
upper  surface  ol  the  valve,  and  thus  cioss-fertiliittion  is  ejected. 
In  the  sweet  violet,  V.  edarala  and  other  spcdes,  mconspiruoul 
permonenUy  closed  or  "deistogamic"  lowers  (lig-  4)  occur  ol  ■ 


sltuBtcd  that  1 
the  stigma;  in 
very  eflectual,  1 


., of  Vlula  m  I 

cafiina  ilij,  j1  Is  the  dog  violet,  mi 
an  remsniied ;     V.  orforata,  twee 


10  that  they  offer    .         

is  correspondingly  regular-    Tlie  antncn  an  so 

e  pollen  on  escaiung  (omes  into  contact  with 

's  sclf-fertiliution  is  compulsory  and 


a  Great  Britain.  ViiU 
ns  or  flubspecics  of  which 
■_i>  highly  priied  for  '■ 


iSXS! 


VIOLIN 


uil,  tpUt  open, 

with  yelbw  vye:  .V.h^lffQ,  a  p 

with  niulE  yeUow  flovcn*  Ibe  Lubc  pe 
1^.  talartM,  flomrt  lioht  bLue  or  w 
K.  «r«M.  Sowcn  mb  blu 

iMh  includlBf  am  wiih  whiti . ,  .  .... 

Ameficwi  speoa  wilh  vEotct'blue  or  purple  floviFn;  V.  Muttbyana, 
a  Sldve  of  AllBU-  wilh  llirte  violrl  or  rcllav  Sowm;  V.  fcrfsU, 
the  bird't-foot  violH,  wilb  pediuly  dj  tided  Invo  and  uswlly 
bright  blue  flowen:  V.  relhsmainiia.  e  native  oC  wetern  Eurgpe. 
Willi  Rowen  bright  blue  itriped  with  blaclc,  snd  KmcI^Triei  called 

vialet,  with  pate-biue  swcct-xcnied  floik«is.  The  garden  panuo 
or  heartwMcs  arc  derivativca  Irom    V.  trUaior,  a  comfield  w 

leaver  was  at  one  time  believed  la  have  tbe  powrr  of  Tedii 
the  Bire  of  canceroui  powlbi,  but  i[»  uie  i*  now  discicdited. 

Via  UN,  a  musical  {tutrutnent  e 
resoaaDt  box  of  peculiar  fomi,  ov 


1  louT  itriags  of 
L  brid^  standing 
of  the  ItriDgs  can 


OD  the  boi,  in  such  a  v*y  th«t  the  teniio 
be  adjusted  by  nKaiM  of  Rvelving  p^ 
■cvetailjr   attached  at  one  end.     The  stiln^  are 
■neini  o[  the  pep,  i>  Qllhi.  Iroo  the  second  or  A  itt 
it  tuned  to  a  lundamental  Qot«  o[  about  435  vibi 

■econd  at  the  modcni  nannil  ptich:  thm  giving 

u  Ibe  four  open  notes.  To  produce  olbei  note*  of  the  scale 
tbe  len(tb  at  tbe  atrings  ii  varied  by  tioiipiiig  them  with  the 
fingen  on  ■  Gngtr-boanl.  attached  la  a  "  neck  "  at  tbe  end  of 

which  is  the  "  head  "  in  nhich  the  pegs  are  imwfteiL     The 


wm 


iwing  a 


a  llien^ 


strung  with  hoTM-bair,  whit 
'  The  characteristic  fealuies  which,  in  combinatinn,  dis 
Ibe  vIoHa  (including  in  that  family  natoe  its  larger  1 
Ibe  viola  and  the  violoncello}  ironi  oiber  stringed  inst: 
are:  Ibe  itstriction  of  the  slrlngi  to  four,  and  theit 
In  fifihs;  the  peculiar  form  ol  the  body,  or  lei 
duuaba,  especially  the  fuUy  DKMlded  bad:  i*  well  ■ 
or  bcUyi  tbe  aballow  sides  or  "  ribs  "  bent  inK  ' 
cnna:  the  acute  angla  of  the  comcn  where  the  curves 
tbt  ends  ud  middle  "bouts"  or  waiit  ribi  meet;  and 
PMObs  >Kt  sbapa  of  tbe  sound-lBki,  cut  in  tbe  belly. 


process  of  devdopnwnt  It 
riolin  was  evolved  from  Ci 
ned  its  highest  pelfcction  1 


le  paitlnlan  tbe 
inds  of  Ihe  great 


Italian  1 

which  time,  allhough  many  etperiments  have  been  made,  no 
ms.terial  impiDVement  has  been  effected  upon  the  form  and 
mode  of  constmction  then  adopted. 
The&nlv.  or  aounding-box.  of  tbe  visUo  iibuDl  upof  two  arched 

or  riU  Id  form  a  shallow  bi«.*"The  belly  ii  cut  f ran  wfl"  ^Mic 
wood,  pine  being  univeiully  uied  [or  thk  purpoM.  while  Ibe  back  n 
nude  of  a  dose-BTaiaed  wood,  generally  sycamoic  or  maple.  Both 
bade  and  bdly  are  carved  10  Ib^  modd  from  the  k^,  but  for 


longitlHfk 


d,  which  help  u>  main  cna  noe  tn  ineu  snatpiy  recurvea 
materially  stmigthca  the  whole  structure.  Into  the 
•lien  Dt  UK  }cjm*  between  Ibe  sides  and  tbe  back  and  belly  are  glued 
thin  lining  stripa,  bent  to  tbe  mould,  giving  a  bearfag  tutCaee  far 
the  glued  joinl  aloiit  the  whole  outline  of  the  Initroinent;  whiles 
in  addition,  end  blocKs  are  iatcrted  at  tbe  bead  and  bottom  of  the 
body,  the  former  to  lanve  the  ba«  of  Ihe  neck,  and  the  latter  the 

(fised)  ends  of  the  airiagi.  Tbe  belly  is  pierced  *dih  two  nund. 
holes  in  the  form  of  J f  near,  and  appnndniaccly  paialld  to,  tbe 
"  bouts."  The  siie,  shape  ai>d  position  of  these  holes  have  an 
imponant  influence  on  the  character  of  the  tone  of  the  IiHIniment, 
and  present  disliactive  variations  in  tbe  uutruments  of  thcdiderent 

The  nccil.  made  of  maple.  Is  glued  and  now  always  mortised  iota 
the  Mock  al  the  upper  end  of  the  bodj,'  bearing  ^inst  a  anial) 
■emiciicular  ptojecuon  of  the  back,  and  la  inclined  at  such  enangl^ 
that  the  finDer-board.  when  filued  on  to  iti  upper  surface,  may  lie 
clear  ol  the  belly,  over  which  it  projecta.  but  in  luch  lelatioB  to  lbs 
height  of  the  bridge  as  to  allow  the  strinp  to  be  nretcbcd  nearly 

The  bridre,  cut  out  of  maple,  in  the  peculiar  form  devised  by 
Stradivari  in  the  ITIh  ceniuty,  and  not  lince  materially  departed 
from,  is  in  the  violin  about  I  (in-  high  by  l|  In.  wide,  and  lapem  in 
tbickaesa  from  about  t  in.  al  the  base  to  A  at  the  crawa;  but  the 
dijneniions  of  Ibis  very  important  member  vary  for  difieient  instru- 
ments according  10  tbe  arrh  of  the  belly,  Ibe  strength  of  the  wood 
and  Diber  conBderatfons.  ft  is  placed  oa  the  belly  eaacdy  midway 
bfltwven  the  sound-holes  and  in  auch  a  poaitkui  as  la  stand  oa  a 
transverse  line  dividing  the  surface  into  two  appraximateiy  equal 
areas,  that  is.  about  J  f  in.  below  the  middle,  the  lawor  era]  ol  Iba 

grater  l^igth  ia  Tendered  av^lal^  for  the  vit^tbig  portion  of  ibc 

A  ihort  distance  behind  the  ti^l  foot  of  the  bridge,  the  ssisi^- 
faul,  a  rod  of  anft  pine  about  I  In.  thick,  is  Exed  inside  the  body  in 
contact  with  the  belly  and  the  back,  and  serves  directly,  noton^to 
luitain  the  belly  against  the  pnaaan  of  tbe  bridle  OBdcr  the  temign 
of  tbe  stiings.  but  to  convey  vibniioiis  to  tbe  back.    It  aW  cbb^ 

vibrating  plates.  The  preaanre  ol  Ibe  other  foot  of  the  bridge, 
whcie  the  lensian  of  the  fourth  itriiu  Is  far  las  tbaa  that  of  Ihe 
first  strimt.  is  partly  sustained  by  the  ftojj-'""  "  """"  ' 
lapering  from  the  middle  to  both  ends,  whicl 
the  belly  and  eitends  ts  within  rather  lean  thi 
the  imtrumeol.  Ttns  fitting  not  only  serves  t 
mechanically,  but  cterts  a  profound  eHect  i\ 

The  hied  structuie  is  esmptned  by  (he  tMf.  wUcb  si 
the  nsck  and  consiits  prinianly  dl  a  narrow  boa  Into  the  _— 
which  are  inserted  the  pw  rouod  which  the  free  ends  of  the  sti 
are  wound.    Tbe  head  is  Bnighed  by  an  omamcntat'        "  '  ' 
hands  of  the  Italian  maken  followed  tbe  tiaditioi 
■  "e.  offering  the  skilled  craftsmen  ir 


which  Is  itself  attached  W  a  gut  loop  > 
iBBinmtni.  UBS  ofB'  Ibe  eeidie.  akng 
nut  (a  dwarf  bridcv  fomiDrg  the  tcrmii; 
the  pegs.  The  cBectlvo  vibrating  pon 
ingly  the  length  between  the  nut  and  tl 


carved  ia  tha  fosm  ci  an  animal's 

ny  lait-pua  or  tongue, 
pin  al  the  bur  oTthe 
iger  boaid  and  over  the 
ol  the  hnger-boaid)  to 


I,   usually  stianglhcned   the 


thtciuFh  Ibe  top  biocl 
ctiad  Ms  the  block. 


M«£  iMo''tlw1ia)e  of  ihTn 


VIOLIN 


■a  onliiuiy  fult-aited  vlnlin  about  IJ  Id.    T1i>  poitloB  o(  the 

indgv  Hiid  tbe  fru  eo^  of  lb«  fioscr- 
■o-ulled  catgut,  nude 


buud.     The  uring 
...  .>-  .(liid  oc  D 


tmriinf.  m  v^r  thin  riii 
'  '   V,  inlkid  ia  lb 


d  [uUawiOB  Ike  ei 


CD  the  9liakf  of  Jowett  ^ich,  C.  vithoi 
tkhy,  by  tuuUbc  a  tfau  £ut  min^  tni 

characteristic  o(  nearly  aj]  vioUru  [a  t] 
nth  DiarnnaoL  ebony  or  (rani' 


"SC^ 


ly  at  the  BreKUtf  acbool,  >  double  luit  ol  pui 

The  tocal  oumber  of  piece*  of  wood  of  vhich  the  vSrJin  u  comj 

V  built  togctber.  aod  with  the  number  of  aKtiDru  in  wbid 
ri»  ur  pat  to(ctlier.    Of  thii  number  17  |»ece(  are  built 

Tie  ahote  of  the  perauKBI  itnioun  u  nniGnied  togeiber 
.r  -  .Luk^  >ih1  it  la  a  Knking  totinuny  xo  tbe  mfiCnanicaL  c 
il  by  the  deiifn.  that  the  iuRunient  built  of 


la  MfflAmX  to  1E_,     It  u  wmuiy  ol  rem 

alia]  atljunct  haa  enteitd  lAIO  the 
unt.     No  play  of  [ancy  haa  graficd 


il  efficiency,  i 


of  Ihi 

/— "'8  beyond  qulie 

diitintuiahed  by  ita  umphcity 


Lcivtkof  body 


Horht  ei  adea  (top) -Ifi  .. 

Hea(ht  of  (idea  (boItOB)       .        .        .  -1^  ,. 

TV  bach  <•  in  one  inect,  nippletnnted  a  Ihtic  in  width  (I  the  lower 

r>Snied  d  two  pieco  of  10(1  pine  of  rather  fin.-  ..i^l  li-.j^ii«Lrlly 
r-.o  Eraio.  The  jound-holea.  cut  with  perfect  f'''"!--'-'".  fluoit 
BucJi  cnoe  and  freedotn  of  deii(n.    The  scroll  wli  n      ir 

KTcrrdK  nl  the  maker'i  ttyle  and  beautilully  mod  in -n      » 

aotairahly  with  the  feneral  inedtlHiig  -"  •' '^ 

DjiM  ia  fltatier  than  in  violiai  of  tbe  car 
tnH.   «)ule   din'  —   '-"''   '"' 

wkAaruhrp. 


it  left  the  nuke 


^ted  by  the  iecrcaetd  campaia 


txTwa^iradi 

The  ■nniftics  of  Ihc  violii 
■itkostxliiic 


m  the  nmc  ai  those 
eitremeljr  eomplei, 


le  plautible  bypolbeaes  with  icgard 

to  detaila  ol  Its  opetition  ti  a  imaicil  instmirent, 

tRsiis  ts  a  wbole  obscun.     So  fir  u  the  ctemHllary  piinriple* 

^aiifiu  lawi  (ice  Sound).  Tbe  different  i»ia  of  the  acale 
ire  pmdocetl  by  ylbratlng  atingi  diSetinf  in  weight  ud 
tc^wti.  ud  wyini  in  length  undn  Ibe  hand  of  the  ptayet. 
T:(  vibruiOD*  of  Ihe  itringi  art  conveyed  through  the  bridge 
lo  ibr  body  of  Ibeiutnimait,  which  fulfil]  the 


1v  fir  fint  principles  tarry 
u  doddate  in  detail  the 
kae  erf  tbe  vioJin  family,  1 


minfl 

Butwl 


(li>». 


Ihe  peculiar  chancier  0 
,  Ihe  great  nnge  and  Vltlety  in  tha 
lifferml  initrunitnls,  the  enent  ti 
I  be  controlled  by  tbe  bow  of  th 
which  Ihey  are  influenced  by  minul 
of  the  I 


w  faid  oundves  faced  by  1 

fir  defied  any  tut  very  partial  solution. 

fotnOy  admiiicd  ID  be  due  larecly 

tarmoic  or  partial ' •^^..^. 

rrorlqced  by  ibe»inip«*iwn4«u»ui  tuvKum^ 

^*>uHTi11y  cDodstidoed  in  tlie  Ant  place  by  ibe  |tecu£^  fath  o[  tbe 


n  of  ptobleois  wbieh  have 
a  of  the  violin 


It  of  a  aymr 
toundand' 


!r  the  acdoo  of'lhe  roalned  bow.    This  takea 


i«bIiKM  of  the  malerial  of  which  the  1 
CDnducea  to  the  pnjductlon  of  very  high  upper  fu 

give  bnUtancv  of  sound,  while  the  low  elailicily  .      .       _   . 

Lh»e  hifb  conatiiuenta  to  be  quicldy  damped,  thus  sollenini  thd 


LbPto!!^  I^Ich 


detemune  tb 
respond  semi 


in  the  Dumber  of  related  aegmedis 


onlyaat 
•ciUilioH 


k>und. holes  through  which  the  vibr 
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It  oinnot  b«  brought  to  perfectfoo  without  the  etrofig  heat  of  the 
•un  ";  and  all  recorded  experience  indicates  the  |^t  importance 
of  xlovy  drying  of  the  vamhh  under  suitable  conditions.  Stradivari 
himself  wroto  to  account  for  delay  in  the  delivery  of  an  instrument 
Un  auie  of  the  time  required  for  the  drying  of  the  varnish. 

That  a  perfect  varnish  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  a  fine  tone 
In  the  instrument  is  generally  admitted;  and  its  operation  in  this 
respect  is  due,  not  merely  to  the  -external  protection  of  the  wood 
from  deterioration,  but  especially  to  its  action,  when  supplied  under 
favourable  conditions  to  wood  at  a  ripe  sta^e  of  seasoning  (when 
that  process  has  proceeded  far  enough,  but  not  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
fibres  to  become  brittle),  b  soakinjg  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  and 
preserving  its  elasticity.  This  being  so,  successful  varnishing  will 
be  seen  to  be  an  operation  of  great  delicacy,  and  one  in  which  toe  old 
masters  found  full  scope  for  their  skill  and  large  experience.  The 
effects,  upon  the  vibrational  qualities  of  the  wood,  of  thickness  of 
coat,  texture  and  gradual  absoiption  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  under 
favourable  conditions  of  drying,  are  great  and  far-reaching,  as  is 
proved  in  the  survival  through  two  centuries  of  the  great  qualitiea 
of  the  specimens  most  fittingly  treated  in  this  respect. 

After  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century  the  use  of  the  fine  oil 
varnish  employed  by  the  great  makcn  was  gradually  abandoned,  con> 
currently  with  the  decline  of  the  instrument  maker's  art  in  Italy. 
Except  m  the  hands  of  the  fast-diminishing  band  of  craftsmen  trained 
in  the  old  traditions,  its  place  was  taken  by  the  newer  spirit  varnishes 
which,  with  their  quick-drying  qualities  and  ease  of  application, 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  more  cheaply  manufactured 
instruments  of  the  period  following  the  death  of  Stradivari;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  century  these  inferior  vamishca  had  quite 
aupplanted  the  old  recipes. 

llaving  regartl  to  all  these  considerations  it  it  not  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  varnish  of  the  old  instruments  contributed 
probably  the  most  important  single  element  of  their  superiority 
in  tone  to  their  more  modem  copies.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  instrument  makers  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries 
carried  on  a  great  and  flourishing  and  a  hi^hljr developed  cnft;  and 
that  their  best  creations  owe  their  distinction  largely  to  causes 
similar  to  those  which  produced  the  great  art  works  of  the  aame 

¥^riod.  The  violin  makers  had  a  lifelong  training  in  their  craft, 
he  productions  of  the  famous  among  them  were  eagerly  sought 
after.  Throughout  we«tem  Europe  the  highest  in  the  land  were 
true  amateun  of  music  and  vied  with  one  another  to  secure  the 
masterpieces  of  Brescia  and  Cremona.  In  such  circumstances 
the  trained  judgmv^nt  and  wide  experience  off  the  craftsman  were 
ikuiirally  concentrated  upon  securing  the  preliminary  conditi<H]s  of 
high  excellence  in  his  work :  the  choice  of  sound  and  handsome  wood ; 
perirction  of  design  and  workmanship;  the  composition  of  his 
varnish,  and  the  utmost  care  and  skill  in  applying  it  under  the  best 
ct^ndttions;  and,  not  least  important,  time  lor  deliberate  and 
thoughtful  production.  The  nusterpieces  of  that  period  were  not 
constructed  upon  any  exact  or  scientific  s>-stem,  but  were  the  pro- 
ducts of  doTiopment  of  a  traditional  craft  working  on  empirical 
linrH.  Such  theories  of  their  construction  as  ha>T  been  propounded 
arv  based  on  analysis  of  an  already  perfected  organism;  and  careful 
historical  research  has  re\-e^ilcd  no  record  or  trace  of  laws  or  rules 
by  which  the  great  maken  iRortoed. 

Elaborate  attempts  haw  been  made,  notably  by  Sa^'art  early  in 
the  igth  century,  to  educe  from  experiments  on  the  elasticities  and 
vibration  periods  of  various  specimens  of  wood  used  in  some  of  the 
oMer  instrumenrs  an  exact  system  for  the  adjustment  of  these 
factora  to  the  production  of  the  best  results;  but  data  obtained 
by  experiments  with  test  specimens  of  regular  shape  do  nv>t  carr)- 
us  \ery  far  when  applied  to  so  complex  and  irregular  a  structure 
as  the  violin.  The  \Sbrating  (4atea  of  the  %-iolin  are  neither  s>-m- 
metrical  nor  uniform  in  dimensions.  Tbey  are  not  free  plates.  Vut 
are  fixed  round  the  mholc  ei!^  of  a  very  irregular  outline:  aod  these 
comiitions,  taken  t^iecthcr  with  their  unsymmctricallv  arched  fon«. 
held  under  pressuie  K  the  tension  of  the  string  estaS'.Uh  a  state  of 
complex  strrsses  umier  >'ibraiK''n  which  ha>'«  so  far  c»car«ed  anah-srs. 
Their  vibratory  moNvments  air  moreoxTr  influenced  py  so  ra,iny 
acve«»MY  features  of  the  instrument,  such  as  the  bas»-Kxr.  already 
descritvd,  the  react k«  of  the  si>uQd-pust.^  and  the  diffen  nt  pres- 
sures by  the  two  foct  of  the  bridge,  that  it  b  impossible  to  npire 
doseh*  the  vibrations  of  any  gi>Tn  area  of  the  iastruraent.  It  b 
mtainly  verv  rcmarfcaNe  tliat  so  precise  a  pattern  of  irrrgubr  fc<rm 
should  hax'e  been  arrixrO  at  emrHrically.  and  should  have  surt-fvTvl 
as  the  standard.  a|>parentl^  for  all  tiow.  Not  onK-  b  the  arch  of  the 
plates  uns)^mnie<rical  in  its  longitudinal  section,  but,  as  b  Vt«s 
coounonly  noticc«i«  the  upper  bouts,  especially  in  violins  of  the 
CVen»«ua  school,  are  sKgntly  shallows  than  the  fover;  so  that 
iVe  e^^cT*  «f  the  betty  are  not  strialy  oaralM  to  thosv  of  the 
back,  but  the  two  pUtes  con\rrge  in  dw  directk>Q  of  the  beav* 
ftubaMy  the  aott  succrsful  attetapt*  at  anaK^:*<  the  \nbratk^rs 
af  tba  viotta  have  been  those  made  bv  Str  WU^iin  H  c^trts.  b\  meir< 
uetiSe  obsrrx'ation  with  the  fii*ser  boldir^  a  smafi  ivti  ol 
vat»)«*  «jw«  on  the  surtee  of  the  \  Jb«ii«^i  pbte*. 


the  belly  is  close  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  under  the  fourth  string 
while  that  of  least  vibration  u  exactly  over  the  top  of  the  sound-post. 
The  back,  which  b  strongly  agitated,  also  has  ita  point  of  least 
vibration  where  the  sound-pott  rests  upon  it.  With  the  aouod-post 
removed  the  belly  vibrated  almost  equally  on  both  sides  of  ita  area, 
while  the  vibration  of  the  back  was  very  fed>le,  and  the  tone  became 
very  poor;  supporting  the  view  that  in  the  comi^te  instrument 
the  vibrations  01  the  back  are  derived  from  the  beUy  mainly  through 
the  sound-post.  Pressure  on  that  point  in  the  belly  nortnally  in 
contact  witn  the  top  of  the  sound-post  partially  restored  the  proper 
character  though  not  the  power  of  the  tone;  indicating  tne  im- 
portant function  of  the  sound-post  in  establishing  a  nodal  point  which 
laxgely  determines  the  normal  vibration  ci  the  belly.  Modificationa 
of  the  material  of  which  the  aowid-post  was  made  produced  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  quality,  but  comparatively  amall  effect  upon 
the  power  of  the  tone.  Of  the  part  played  by  the  aides  in  trans- 
mitting vibrations  from  belly  to  back,  the  most  important  share 
b  borne  by  the  middle  bouta,  or  incurved  udea  at  the  wabt  of  the 
instrument. 

Experimenta  made  latdy  afford  aome  interesting  evidence  aa 
to  the  nature  of  the  vibrations  set  up  in  a  sounding-boa  in  response 
to  those  of  a  string  at  various  pitchca  and  under  various  conditiona 
of  bowing.  These  observations  were  made  on  a  roonocfaord  and 
restricted  to  one  portion  of  a  sounding-board  of  regular  shape. 
Experiments  on  similar  lines  made  with  an  actual  violin  body  might 
throw  further  light  upon  the  behaviour  of  that  instrument  as  a 
resonator;  but  such  researches  entail  prolonged  investigation. 

Two  phenomena,  familiar  to  violm  players,  are  suggestive  of 
f  urthtf  fines  of  research  that  may  help  to  enicidate  the  problems  of 
the  localization  of  the  principal  responses  in  the  body  of  the 
violin,  and  of  the  action  of  the  wood  under  vibration.  Many 
violins,  especially  old  and  inferior  ones,  fail  to  resonate  clearly 
and  fully  to  particular  notes,  the  sounds  produced  being  commonly 
known  as  "  Wolf  "  notes;  and  these  notes  are,  ocrtaialy  sometimes 
and  possibly  always,  associated  with  particular  spots  in  the  body  of 
the  instrument;  tor,  if  pressure  be  applied  at  these  spots,  the 
resonance  of  the  respective  **Wolf"  notes  b  improved.  Thb 
observation  suggests  that  the  r^^on  ooocerned  has  been  cut.  or 
has  become  disproportionately  thu  in  relation  to  the  noriBal  thick* 
ness  of  the  platet  and,  when  stimulated  by  the  appropriate  note, 
sets  up  a  local  sj'stem  of  vibrations,  which  uterfere  with,  intend  of 
sharing,  the  proper  vibrations  of  the  plate  as  a  whole;  this  inter- 
fering vibration  bein^  damped  by  local  pressure.  These  defects 
are  said  to  develop  with  age  and  constant  use,  and  to  be  minimized 
by  the  use  of  thin  strings  but  aggravated  by  thick  ones;  a  circum- 
stance which  tends  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  thin  regions  in  the 
l>late,  which  might  be  expected  to  rc&i»nd  more  truly  to  the  vibra- 
tions of  lighter,  than  to  those  of  heavier  strings.  Detailed  investi- 
gation of  these  phenomena  on  the  lines  of  the  ezperimenu  already 
referred  to  may  have  valuable  results.  Another  well-known  char- 
acteristic of  the  violin  b  that  a  new  instrument,  or  one  that  has 
been  long  in  disuse,  b  found  to  be  **  sleepy,"  that  is,  it  latU  to  speak 
readily  in  response  to  the  bow,  a  defect  which  gradually  disappeaia 
with  use.  Experiments  made  to  test  the  effect  of  prolonged  trans- 
vcrae  vibrations  upon  strips  of  suitable  wood  bive  shown  that  such 
treatment  increases  the  flexibility  of  the  wood,  whidi  returns  to  its 
normal  decree  of  rigidity  after  a  period  of  rest.  Ko  conclusive 
interpretation  of  thc^e  experiments  has  yet  been  offered:  but  tbey 
indicate  the  probability  of  modifications  of  the  internal  viscosity 
of  the  wood,  by  molecular  diaagea  under  the  iaflumrr  of  continued 
vibratory  movement. 

The  function  of  the  bridge,  as  above  mentioned,  b  to  oommnoicate 
the  vibrations  of  the  strinn  to  the  resonating  body  of  the  violin. 
This  communication  b  made  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  through 
the  left  foot  of  tbe  bridge,  which  under  the  oampatatively  low 
tension  of  the  G  string  rests  with  light  preasore  upon  the  Delly. 
which  at  that  point  has  accordingly  greater  freedom  of  movement 
than  under  the  other  foot,  in  proximtty  to  which  the  aouod-poct, 
extending  frcmi  Kick  to  belly,  maintains  that  ieg*<^  ^  ^h^  plates 
in  a  state  of  relative  rigidity,  nndcr  the  high  tension  of  the  £  string. 
The  view,  however.  mainLaiaed  by  mmm  writets  that  the  right  toot 
of  the  bridge  communicates  no  vibrations  directly  to  the  bdly  b 
inacvurate.  The  main  object  of  placing  the  sonnd-pc|St  some  dis- 
tancf  bchiid.  in^cvid  of  immedvatHy  under,  the  bri<^  foot  is 
to  allow  tbe  be!N*  nxider  that  foot  to  \-ibnie  with  aosne  freedom. 
This  has  been  proved  by  the  dcstructiw  effect  prodnoed  upon 
the  tone  by  fixing  the  aonnd-post  immediately  under  the  foot  of 
the  b<k*^. 

The  fv^nn  into  whkh  the  bridge  fe  fretted  after  the  pnttern  devised 
bv  Sir>^!i>^n  has  givrn  rise  to  some  speculation;  but  the  justifcoi- 
i».'n  ol  this  lonn  t^  protuNv  to  be  l>>ued  in  the  c&planatMMi  pro- 
fvuvkvl  b>  >tr  \\r"..im  H.JSiir»»,  ivirx*ly,  that  the  stxicgs,  u^oi 
acuatvvl  by  tNt  kv>w.  >-^tatc  In  a  plane  clique  to  the  vertical 
■  a\l<  ol  the  brv^^e:  the  xibratv-w  bmv  be  accoruinchr  resohTd  into 
I  l»o  tfv'irfvm-'ts,  ore  horisL^oiat  *k>rg  tbe  letsgth  of  the  bridge,  the 
^hVt  x^ertk-al — t'^at  bs  in  •  direct  ion  fa^xwrable  for  scttinc  the 
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tbe  transvcne  vSyntkma  before  they  reach  the  bdljr.  This  is 
icKompUabod  by  a  certaia  bteral  elasticity  of  the  bridge  itself. 
kitaiatd  by  under<utting  the  sides  so  as  to  allow  the  upper  half  of 
the  bridae  to  oscillate  or  rock  from  side  to  side  upon  its  central 
trunk;  the  work  done  in  setting  up  this  oscillation  absorbing  the 
tiAiMirerae  vibrationa  above  mentioned. 

The  fanction  of  the  sound-post  is  oa  the  one  hand  mechanical, 
and  ca  the  other  acoustical.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
tfre  greater  share  of  the  pressure  of  the  stnngs,  not  so  much  to 
»«\e  the  belly  from  yielding  under  that  pressure,  as  to  enable  it  to 
vibrate  more  freely  in  its  several  parts  than  it  could  do.  if  unsaip- 
(«.rt  jd.  under  the  stresses  which  would  be  set  up  in  its  substance  by 
that  pressure.  The  chosen  position  of  the  post,  allowing  some 
fmrdom  of  vibration  under  the  bridge,  ensures  the  belly's  proper 
\ibratioiM  being  directly  set  up  before  the  impulses  are  transmitted 
L0  ihe  back  through  tne  sound-post:  this  transmission  being,  aa 
ahcady  shown,  its  principal  function.  The  post  also  by  its  contact 
with  both  vibrating  plates  is,  as  already  shown,  a  governing  factor 
k  determining  the  nodal  division  of  their  surfaces,  and  its  position 
therefore  influences  fundamentally  the  related  states  of  vibration 
of  xbr  two  plates  of  the  instrument,  and  the  compound  oscillations 
Kt  up  in  the  contained  body  of  air.  This  is  an  important  element  in 
determining  the  tone  character  of  the  instrument. 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  the  violins  were  the  viols,  which 
were  the  principal  bowed  instruments  in  use  from  the  end  of  the 
X5th  to  the  end  of  the  zjth  century,  during  the  latter 
part  of  which  period  they  were  gradually  supplanted 
by  the  vi<^ins;  but  the  bass  viol  did  not  go  out  of  use  finally 
until  towards  the  later  part  of  the  x8th  century,  when  the  general 
adoptkm  of  the  larger  pattern  of  violoncello  drove  the  viol 
from  the  field  it  had  occupied  so  long.  The  sole  survivor  of  the 
viol  type  of  instrument,  although  not  itself  an  original  member 
of  the  faouly,  is  the  double  bas»  of  the  modem  orchestra,  which 
rtruins  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  viol,  notably 
the  flat  back,  with  an  oblique  slope  at  the  shoulders,  the  high 
briHIge  and  deep  ribs.  Excepting  th«  marine  trumpet  or  bowed 
ii.fiQochord,  we  find  in  Europe  no  trace  of  any  large  bowed  in- 
stnuae&ts  before  the  appearance  d  the  viols;  the  bowed 
i'otmments  of  the  middle  age^  being  all  small  enough  to  be 
rested  on  or  against  the  shoulder  during  performance.  The 
rmAs  probably  owe  their  origin  directly  to  the  minnesinger 
fiddles,  which  possessed  several  of  the  typical  features  of  the 
viofin,  as  distinct  from  the  guitar  family,  and  were  sounded  by 
a  bow.  These  in  their  turn  may  be  traced  to  the  "guitar 
fiddle  "  (f.v.),  a  bowed  instrument  of  the  13th  century,  with  five 
sthnss,  the  lowest  of  which  was  kmger  than  the  rest,  and  was 
attached  to  a  peg  outside  the  head  so  as  to  clear  the  nut  and 
fifiger-boord,  thtis  providing  a  fixed  bass,  or  bourdon.  This 
(catramcst  had  incurved  sides,  forming  a  waist  to  facilitate  the 
ase  of  the  bow,  and  was  larger  than  its  descendants  the  fiddles 
asd  vidtns.  None  of  these  earlier  instruments  can  have  had  a 
deeper  annpass  than  a  boy's  voice.  The  use  of  the  fidel  in  the 
Lands  of  the  troubadours,  to  accompany  the  adult  male  voice, 
may  ezplam  the  attempts  which  we  trace  in  the  xjth  century  to 
1e«icihen  the  oval  form  of  the  instrument.  The  parentage  of  the 
lidle  family  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  the  rebec,  a  bowed 
irstramexit  of  the  early  middle  ages,  with  two  or  three  strings 
stretched  over  a  low  bridge,  and  a  pear-shaped  body  pierced 
vT'h  sound-holes,  having  no  separate  neck,  but  narrowed  At  the 
xz^cr  end  to  provide  a  finger-board,  and  (judging  by  pictorial 
nEpresentatiMtt,  for  no  actual  example  is  known)  surmounted 
fay  «  carved  head  holding  the  pe^,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  the  vmUb.  The  bow,  winch  was  short  and  clumsy,  bad 
a  cocsiderahle  onvature.  So  far  it  is  justifiaUe  to  trace  back 
the  descent  of  the  vi<^  m  a  direct  line;  bat  the  eaiUer  ancestry 
ri  this  hunHy  is  largely  a  matter  of  speculation.  The  best 
mborities  are  tgreed  that  stringed  instruments  in  general 
are  mainly  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  there  is  evidence  of  the  mention 
ftf  bowed  mstruments  in  Sanskrit  documents  of  great  antiquity. 
Too  much  senealopad  impottuice  has  been  attached  by  some 
wntexs  to  similarities  in  form  and  constraction  between  the 
hyved  and  plucked  instruments  of  ancient  times.  They  prob- 
ed dcv^oped  to  a  great  extent  independently;  and  the  bow 
is  of  too  gre&t  and  undoubted  antiquity  to  be  regarded  as  a 
drrelopacnt  of  the  plectrum  or  ether  devices  for  agitating  the 
flocked  string.    The  two  daises  of  instrument  no  dovbt  were 
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under  mutual  obligations  from  time  to  time  in  their  develop- 
ment.  Thus  the  stringing  of  the  viols  was  partly  adapted  from 
that  of  the  lute;  and  the  form  of  the  modem  Spanish  guitar 
was  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  fidd. 

The  Italian  and  Spanish  forms  (ribeba,  rabe)  of  the  French 
name  rebec  suggest  etsrmdogicaily  a  relationship,  which  seems 
to  find  confirmation  in  the  striking  similarity  of  general  appear- 
ance between  that  instrument  and  the  Persian  rebab,  mentioned 
in  the  12th  century,  and  used  by  the  Arabs  m  a  primitive  form 
to  this  day.  The  British  crwth,  which  has  been  claimed  by  some 
writers  as  a  progenitor  of  the  violin,  was  primarily  a  plucked 
instrument,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  in  the  direct  line  of 
ancestry  (rf  the  viols. 

The  viol  was  made  hi  three  main  kind»— discaot,  tenor  and 
bass — ^answering  to  the  cantus,  medius  and  bassus  of  vocal 
music.  Each  of  these  three  kinds  admitted  of  some  variation 
in  dimensions,  especially  the  bass,  of  which  three  distinct  sizes 
ultimately  came  to  be  made— (i)  the  largest,  called  the  concert 
basaviol;  (2)  the  divi^on  or  solo  bass  viol,  usually  known  by 
its  Italian  name  of  vioU  da  gamba;  and  (3)  the  lyra  or  tabla- 
ture  bass  viol.  The  normal  tuning  of  the  viols,  as  laid  down  In 
the  earliest  books,  was  adapted  from  the  lute  to  the  ba^  viol, 

and  repeated  hi  higher  fa-  KK«t  r^l.  Tc«,rVk4.  ^^vS^ 
tervab    m    the    rest.     The  cbs^vwi.) 

fundamental  idea,  as  fat  the 

lute,  was  that  the  outermost 

strings  should  be  two  octaves 

apart— hence    the    intervals  @ 

of  fourths  with  a  third  in  the 

middle.    The  highest,  or  discasit  viol,  b  not  a  treble  but  an  alto 

instrument,  the  three  viob  answering  to  the  three  male 

voices.    As  a  treble  instrument,  not  only  for  street 

and  dance  music,  but  in  orchestras,  the  rebec  or  geige 

did  duty  until  the  invention  of  the  violin,  and  long  after- 

wards.    The  discant  viol  first  became  a  real  tteble  faistrument 

in  the  hands  of  the  French  makers,  who  converted  it  into  the 

quinton. 

The  eatfiest  use  of  the  viols  was  to  douUe  the  parts  of  vocal 
concerted  music;  they  were  next  employed  in  ^>edal  composi- 
tions for  the  viol  trio  written  in  the  same  compass.  j»»v»j^ 
Many  such  works  hi  the  form  of  ''fantasies"  or  meatmt 
**  fancies,"  and  prdxides  with  suhes  in  dance  form,  by  <fe**Mh 
the  masters  of  the  end  of  the  i6th  and  xjth  centuries, 
exbt  in  manuscript;  a  set  by  Orlando  Gibbons,  which  are 
good  specimens,  has  been  published  by  the  English  Musical' 
Antiquarian  Sodety.  LAter,  the  viols,  especially  the  baas,  were 
emplc^red  aa  solo  Instruments!  the  methods  of  oompositioA  and 
execution  bdng  based  on  those  of  the  lute.  Most  lute  music  Ss 
in  fact  equally  adapted  for  the  baaa  viol,  and  vice  vena.  In  the 
X7th  century,  when  the  violhi  was  coming  into  general  use,  con- 
structive nmovations  began  which  resulted  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  trio  of  pure  siz-atringed  viols.  Instraments  ^ridch  show 
these  innovatioos  are  the  quinton  and  the  viola  d'amore.  Ihe 
first-mentioned  is  of  a  type  intennediate  between  the  viol  and 
the  violin.  Inthecaaeof  the  discant  and  tenor  viol  the  lowest 
string,  which  was  probably  found  to  be  of  Uttle  use,  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  ptosuit  on  the  bass  side  of  the  belly  thus  coo* 
uderably  lightened.  The  five  strings  were  then  spread  out,  as 
it  were,  to  the  compass  of  the  six,  so  aa  to  retain  the  fundamental 
prindple  of  the  outer  strings  being  two  octaves  apart.  This  waa 
effected  by  timing  the  bwer  half  of  the  Instrument  in  fifths,  aa 
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Quhtcor 


In  the  violin,  and  the  upper  half  m  ,^^ 
fourths.    This  famovation  altered  the  '^*>»  <*•*«*»• 

timing  of  the  treble  and  tenor  viob,  Jt ? 

thu»-<hie    half   of    the   hastnunent  g    j 
was  therefore  tuned  like  a  vM,  the  ^ 

other  half  as  in  a  violin,  the  middle 
string  forming  the  divisioa.  The 
tenor  viol  thus  improved  was  called  hn  France  the  qtiinte«  and  the 
treble  corre^[xmding  to  it  the  qtdnton.  From  the  numerous 
spedmens  which  survive  it  must  have  been  a  popular  instru- 
ment, aa  it  is  ondoubtedly  a  luhataatlally  exoeOcnt  one.    The 
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relief  in  the  bass,  and  the  additional  pressure  caused  by  the 
higher  tuning  in  the  treble,  gave  it  greater  brilliancy,  without 
destroying  the  pure,  ready  and  sympathetic  tone  which  charac- 
terises the  vioL  While  the  tendency  in  the  case  of  the  discant 
and  tenor  was  to  lighten  and  brighten  them,  the  reverse  process 
took  place  in  that  of  the  bass.  The  richer  and  more  sonorous 
tones  of  the  viola  da  gamba  were  extended  downwards  by 
the  addition  of  a  string  tuned  to  double  bass  A.  Marais,  a 
French  virtuoso,  is  ilsually  credited  with  this  improvement; 
and  this  extended  compass  is  recognized  in  the  classical  vioLa 
da  gamba  writings  of  Sebastian  Bach  and  De  Caix  d'Hervelois. 
The  result,  however,  was  not  univeisally  satisfactory,  for  Abel 
used  the  six-stringed  instrument;  and  the  seven  strings  never 
came  into  general  use  in  England,  where  the  viola  da  gamba  was 
more  generally  employed  and  survived  longer  than  elsewhere. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  viols  was  their  weakness  of  tone; 
this  the  makers  thought  to  remedy  in  two  ways:  first  by 
additional  strings  in  unisons,  fifths  and  octaves;  and  secondly 
by  sympathetic  strinp  of  fine  steel  wire,  laid  under  the  finger- 
board as  dose  as  possible  to  the  belly,  and  sounding  in  sympathy 
with  the  notes  produced  on  the  bowed  strings.  The  sympathetic 
strings  were  attached  to  ivory  pegs  driven  into  the  bottom 
block,  and,  passing  through  the  lower  part  of  the  bridge,  or  over 
a  very  low  bridge  of  their  own,  were  stretched  to  pitch  either  by 
means  of  additional  pegs  or  by  wrest  pins  driven  hito  the  sides 
of  the  head,  and  tun^  with  a  key.  Originally  six,  seven  or 
eight  wire  strings  were  used,  tuned  to  the  diatonic  scale  of  the 
piece  to  be  performed.  Later  on  a  chromatic  set  of  twelve  was 
employed,  and  occasionally  viols  were  made  with  twenty-four 
wire  strings,  two  for  each  semitone  in  the  scale.  This  system 
of  reinforcement  was  applied  to  all  the  various  aize^  of  viok  in 
use  during  that  period. 

The  improvements  which  resulted  in  the  production  of  the 
violin  proceeded  on  different  imes.  They  consisted  in  increas- 
ing the  resonance  ol  the  body  of  the  instrument,  by  nudiing 
it  lighter  and  more  symmetrical,  and  by  stringing  it  more 
lightly.  These  changes  transformed  the  body  of  the  viol  into 
that  of  the  violin^  and  the  transformation  was  completed  by 
rejecting  the  lute  tuning  with  its  many  strings,  and  tuning  the 
instrument  by  fifths,  as  the  fiddle  had  been  tuned.  The  tenor 
viol  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instrument  in  which  the 
change  was  made,  and  thus  the  viola  or  tenor  may  probably  be 
daimod  as  the  father  of  the  modern  violin  family.  Violas 
were  used  in  church  music  before  the  modern  violin  period,  and 
violins  as  w«  know  them  were  at  first  called  "  PiccoU  Vioiini " 
to  di^tinpiish  them  from  the  earlier  and  larger  instruments. 
A  tenor  viol  of  date  1500  is  stiU  extant,  bearing  in  general  oul- 
Uner  the  typical  features  of  the  violin,  as  distinct  from  the 
viol  family.  This  instrument  was  exhibited  in  1872  in  the 
Loan  Exhibition  of  Musical  Instruments  at  South  Kensington 
with  the  labd  "  Pietro  Zanure,  Brescia,  1509."  From  existing 
spedmens  w«  know  that  a  bass  violin,  precursor  of  the  violon- 
cello, with  a  tuning  an  octave  below  the  tenor,  appeared 
shortly  after  that  instrument.    A  double  bass  violin,  tuned 

j.^.^.  ■■■     a  fourth  below  the  violon- 
l^aorViolh.     VkhaeJa.       ctnw      cello  and  usually  known  as 

JP --^j— -  ^zrrSrz=  Q     er the  "  basso  da  camera,'*  com- 

V^ -^ —  "  '~^ —  pleted  the  set  of  instruments 

^^  a^      in   violin   shape;   but   from 

15=^^^  the    diflknlty    attending   its 

manipulatioa  it  never  came 
into  general  use.  The  celebrated  double  bass  player,  Dragonetti, 
OCcasionaUy  used  the  basso  da  camera,  and  an  Ea^sh  player 
named  Hancock,  who  dispensed  with  the  highest  or  £  string,  is 
•tin  remembered  for  his  poiormaiiceson  this  unusual  iostiuiAent. 
The  tenor  and  yioloncdlo  are  made  on  the  same  general 
model  tmA  prindples  as  the  violin,  but  with  modifications. 
I^,,r  Bc^  are,  rdativety  to  their  pitch,  made  in  smaller  pro- 
witmmS  pOrtMBt  than  tha  vIoUb,  because,  if  they  were  con- 
*2^  amctcd  to  dimriwinnt  having  the  same  relatkm  to 
^^^  pldi  vdA  lODSoa  of  strings  as  the  violin,  they  would 
g^<i4yfcM»tutWM|wmum  lone  bat  imaUi  be  unmaiMnrabk 


from  their  sice.  These  relativdy  diminished  dimensions,  both  in 
the  size  of  the  instrument  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  wood  and 
strings,  give  to  the  tenor  and  violoncello  a  graver  and  more 
sympathetic  tone.  To  some  extent  the  reduced  size  is  com- 
pensated by  giving  them  a  greater  proportional  height  in  the 
ribs  and  bridge;  an  increase  hardly  perceptible  in  the  tenor, 
but  very  noticeable  in  the  violoncello.  To  lighten  the  tension 
and  thus  allow  greater  freedom  ol  vibration  to  the  belly  on  the 
bass  side,  as  with  the  lowest  string  of  the  violin,  the  two  lowest 
of  the  tenor  and  violoncello  are  made  of  thin  gut,  covered 
with  fine  metal  wire;  thus  providing  the  necessary  weight 
without  inconvenient  •thickness.  If  the  tension  of  the  lowest 
string,  or  the  two  lowest  strings,  be  increased,  not  only 
will  they  be  devated  in  pitch,  but  the  violin  wiU 
produce  a  more  powerful  tone;  if  the  bass  string  be 
lowered,  the  contrary  will  take  place.  By  adapting  the  music 
to  this  altered  tuning  (scordaiura)  some  novd  effects  are  pro- 
duced. The  following  are  the  prindpal  scordatnre  which  have 
been  occasionally  employed  by  various  players: — 
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Tiftfnl. 
(Scotch  Reds.) 


Bnwr 


BAxr. 


NudlnL 


BirtxOa. 
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LoUi. 


Z>eBM)C 
Pnime. 


DeBAiaC 


The  violoncello  is  less  amenable  to  the  scifrdatura  than 
the   vioUn;    the   only    dassical    instance    is     the 
timing   employed   by   Bach   m  his   fifth    sonata, 
which  consists  in  lowering  the  first  string  by    a 
tone. 


^t= 


The  early  Italian  school  is  chiefly  represented  by  the  Bresciaa 
makers,  Caspar  da  Sal6,  Giovanni  Paolo  Maggini,  Giovita 
Rodiani  and  Zanetto  Peregrino.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  misleading  to  denominate  it  the  Bresdan 
school,  for  its  characteristics  are  shared  by  the  earliest 
makers  of  Cremona  and  Venice.  To  eyes  familiar  with  the 
geometrical  curves  of  the  later  Cremona  school,  most  of  the 
violins  of  these  makers  have  a  rude  and  uncouth  appearance. 
The  height  of  the  modd  varies;  the  pattern  is  attenuated; 
the  /-holes  share  the  general  rudeness  of  design,  and  are  set 
high  in  the  pattern.  Andreas  Amati  of  Cremona,  the  eldest 
maker  of  that  name,  effected  some  improvements  on  this 
primitive  modd;  but  the  violin  owes  most  to  his  sons,  Antonio 
and  Geronimo,  who  were  partners.  They  introduced  the 
substantial  improvements  which  devdoped  Uie  Bresdan  violin 
into  the  modem  instrument.  These  improvements  were  in 
their  inception  probably  of  an  artistic  rather  than  a  scientific 
nature.  Painting  and  inlaying  had  long  been  employed  in  the 
decoration  of  stringed  instruments;  but  the  brothers  Antati 
were  the  first  -mho  ^plied  to  the  violin  the  fundamental  law 
of  decorative  art,  that  the  decorative  and  constructive  *'l<*mmtti 
should  be  blended  in  their  conception:  in  other  words,  the 
construction  should  be  itself  d«x>rative  and  the  decoration 
itself  oimstxuctive.  Nicholas  Amati  (1596-1684),  son  ol  Gert>- 
nimo,  made  some  sU^t  improvements  in  the  model,  and  his 
pupil  Antonio  Stradivari  (1644-1737)  finally  settled  the  typical 
Cremona  pattern,  which  haa  been  generally  followed;  lor  the 
majority  ci  .violins  since  made,  whether  by  good  or  bad  makers, 
are  copies  of  Stradivari.  Besides  the  last-named,  the  foUowins 
makers  woAed  generally  on  the  Amati  model — Cappa,  Gobetti, 
the  Graacino  family,  Andreas  Guamieri  and  his  son  Giuseppe, 
the  Ruggieri  family  and  Serafin  of  Venice.  The  Beisonxi 
family,  Akssaadro  Gaghano,  the  earlier  mrmbrts  of  the  Gua^ 
dagnini  family,  and  Fanormo  were  dther  puiuls  or  foUow^xs 
of  StradivarL  But  cirrplii^  Carlo  Bergonzi  and  Stradivari's 
two  aonift  QBanbnso  aad  ftanccsoo^  there  ia  no  evidence  of 
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mttaaXfy  woited  with  or  .for  bin.  Laadolli, 
Storioiii,  and  Carlo  Giuseppe  Testore,  a  pupil  of  Giovanni 
GraodDO,  leaned  to  the  model  of  Giuseppe  Guamieri  del  GtsH. 
Some  reacmblances,  especially  in  tbe  mattei;  of  the  varnish, 
are  traceable  between  tbe  works  of  makers  who  lived  con- 
temponmeously  in  tbe  same  town,  €.g.  in  Naples,  Milan  and 
Venice. 

A  U^  modd  was  adopted  by  Jacob  Stainer  of  Absam,  near 
Ball  io  Tfnd,  whose  well-known  pattern  was  chiefly  followed  by 
the  makers  of  England,  Tirol  and  Germany,  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  It  thenceforward  fell 
into  disuse,  owing  to  the  superior  musical  qualities  of  the 
Cremona  violin.  TheschoolofStainerisrepresentedby 
Albani,  Homsteiner,  the  Klotz  family  (who  made  large 
aunbers  of  Instruments  excellent  in  their  kind),  Schom  of  Salz- 
Uof  and  Withalm  of  Nuremberg,  and  others.  The  English 
oaken  may  be  divided  into  three  successive  groups:  (i)  an 
iBtique  English  school,  having  a  character  of  its  own 
(Rayman,  Urquhart,  Pamphiloh,  Barak  Norman,  Duke,  of 
Oifocd,  ftc.);  (2)  imitators  of  Stamer,  at  the  head  of  wboin 
tfaads  Peter  Wamsley  (Smith,  Barrett,  Cross,  Hill,  Aireton, 
Xanis,  kc);  (3)  a  later  school  who  leaned  to  the  Cremona 
aodd  (Banks,  Duke,  of  Holbom,  Betts,  the  Forslcrs,  Giikes, 
Carter,  Fendt,  Parker,  Harris,  Matthew  Hardie  of  Edinburgh, 
ftc).  The  early  French  makers  have  little  merit  or  intnest 
(Bocquay,  Gavinies,  Piemy,  Guersan,  &c.),  but  the  later 
copyists  ol  the  Cremona  models  (Lupot,  Aldric,  Chanot  the 
cUer,  Ntdbobu,  Pique,  Silvestre.  Voiliaume,  &cO  produced  ad- 
nifable  instruments,  some  of  which  rank  next  in  merit  to 
the  first-rate  makers  of  Cremona. 

The  general  form  of  the  vk>h'n,  as  finally  developed  under  the 
^iiH«  of  the  kadinc  makers,  resolved  ittcll  into  two  main  types, 
the  liigh  attd  the  flat  models,  of  which  the  latter,  on  the  Imcs 
Bhimafedy  adopted  by  Stradivari,  has  survived  as  the  roost  efficient 
pattern  far  all  modern  instruments.  The  distinction  is  one  of 
(kfxee  onlyt  the  maximum  difTcrence  of  actual  measurement  in 
TMr»— y  cases  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
a  the  convexity  of  the  belly  above  the  top  line  of  the  ribs;  but 
the  diffcrenoe  in  character  of  tone  of  the  two  types  is,  in  the  main, 
wtA  marked.  Speaking  generally,  the  tone  of  the  high-built  instru- 
neit  is  Itm  powerful  and  sweeter,  and  it  speaks  more  readily,  but 
KapmaAB  less  completely  to  gradations  of  tone  under  the  action 
<tf  the  bow  than  the  flatter  type,  which  yields  a  tone  of  greater 
canyxng  power  and  flexibility,  susceptible  to  more  subtle  variation 
by  the  player,  and  with  a  peculiar  penetrating  quality  lacking  in  the 
highly  aicDcd  model.  These  differences  in  tone  probably  depend 
ks  umoo  any  direct  effect  of  variations  in  depth  of  the  sounding- 
bvx  tSaiai  on  the  incidental  effects  of  cutting  the  wood  to  the  higher 
or  lower  arch;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  beat  results  in  tone  have 
tffTT  attained  in  instruments  with  a  fairly  constant  volume  of 
ed  air,  the  depth  of  the  sides  being  roughly  in  inverse  pro- 
to  the  height  of  arch  in  the  best  examples  of  the  different 
la  the  high-cut  arch  the  fibres  of  the  wood  on  the  upper 

are  necessarily  cut  shorter,  with  the  result  that  the  plate 

m  a  whole  does  not  vibrate  so  perfectly  as  in  the  flatter  model, 
Hd  this  has  a  weakening  effect  on  the  tone.  Again,  the  hisher 
arrii,  with  steeper  curves  towards  the  sides,  necessitates  the  mcRna- 
tnn  at  Use  sound-holes  at  a  connderable  angle  to  the  main  horizontal 
plane  of  the  instrument:  and  it  Is  conceivable  that,  under  such  oon- 
Ataoos.  tbe  vibratbns  of  the  uoper  layer  of  air  within  the  body  are 
I'biifHrrt  TOO  readily,  before  the  composite  vibrations  of  the  whole 
snas  of  air  im^de  tne  instrument  have  attained  their  full  harmonic 
^aloe.  Apsut  from  these  acoustkxil  considerations,  the  questbn 
B  prafaably  one  of  material,  the  flatter  construction  demanding 
^  ttte  of  a  very  strong  and  elastic  wood  in  relation  to  the  most 
Kutafale  thickacas,  in  order  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  bridge, 
«  iiMiinrr  which  the  higher  arch  renders  possible  with  a  stiffer  and 
aw*  brittle  material:  and  the  effect  of  tnese  qualities  upon  tone 
mxat  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  tone  charaaen  of  the 
cvo  types  of  instrument. 

Bctndly  speaking,  tbe  hirfier-arched  type  found  favour  with  the 
oriier  nalctfs  ap  to  the  end  of  the  Amati  period.  Stainer  in  Urol 
ofeiCaed  partaculariy  in  the  direction  of  this  model,  which  he  appeara 
X  have  Jereloped  on  independent  lines,  the  tradition  that  he 
lamt  bis  craft  from  the  Amati  fteing  no  longer  tenable.  The 
ittter  flsodel  was  gradually  evolved  by  Stradivari  as  he  outgrew 
the  iaiasediatr  influence  01  the  Amati  and  developed  on  his  own 
mmnbte  lines  a  somewhat  larger  and  mote  powerful  Instra- 
t.  aif*f  **t  to  the  cequiiements  of  the  tncreasmg  class  of  solo 


Tbe  vifcdias  as  a  distinctive  family  of  instmmeats  cannot 


be  fully  dtsctissed  withottf  reference  to  the  bow  (q.v.)  as  an 
essentia]  adjunct,  on  account  of  the  very  important    T*«ao 
part  taken  by  the  bow  in  determining,  as  already  ^' 

mentioned,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  vibrations  of  the  strfaig, 
and  in  controlling,  in  the  hand  of  a  skilled  player,  the  subtle 
gradati(ms  of  tone  produced  from  the  instrument.  The  evdu* 
tion  of  the  modem  bow  has  taken  place  almost  entirely  sincQ 
the  violin  attained  its  final  form,  and  has  followed,  more 
completdy  perhaps  than  the  instrument  itself,  the  devetop- 
ment  of  violin  music  and  the  requirements  of  the  player.  It 
reached  its  highest  perfection  at  the  hands  of  the  celebrated 
Francois  Tourte  of  Paris,  about  1780,  whose  bows  have  served 
as  a  model  for  all  succeeding  makers,  even  more  exclusively 
than  the  violins  of  Stradivari  controlled  the  pattern  of  later 
instruments;  and  at  the  present  time  Tourte  bows  art  valu«l 
beyond  any  others. 

For  more  than  350  years  the  violin  and  its  larger  brethaen 
have  held  the  leading  position  among  musical  instruments. 
For  them  have  been  written  some  of  the  most  im^ired  works 
of  tbe  great  musicians.  Famous  composers,  such  as  Tartinl, 
Corelli,  Spohr  and  Viotti  have  been  great  violinists,  and  by 
their  compositions,  as  much  as  by  their  talents  aa  virtuosi, 
have  largely  developed  the  capacity  of  the  violin  as  a  vehicle 
of  profound  musical  expression.  To  the  listener  tbe  violin 
speaks  with  an  intensity,  a  sympathy,  and  evokes  a  thrill  of 
the  senses  such  as  no  other  instrument  can  produce.  For 
tbe  player  it  seems  to  lespond  to  eveiy  pulse  of  bSa  emotions. 

RETBaENCBs.— A.  Vidal,  La  Lntherie  et  les  luthUrs  (Paris,  1S89); 
G.  Hart,  Tiu  VioUn  (London.  1875);  Hill,  Antoma  StvadiaoH 
(London.  1902}:  Sir  W.  Hugsins,  "  On  the  Funcrioa  of  the  SoOnd- 
Post,  &c.,  of  the  Violin,  7rae.  Royal  Saeiety,  vol.  icxxv.  p.  341; 
H.  Helmhohz,  On  the  Sensations  of  Tone,  6fe.  (trans,  by  A.  J.  Ellis): 
E.  H.  Barton  and  C.  A.  B.  Garrett,  "Vibration  Curves  obtained 
from  a  Mooochord  Sound  Box  and  String,"  FkUosopkieal  Mat. 
Uttly  1905):  Cari  Engel,  Mtmcal  Instrumtnts  (London,  1875); 
A.  J.  Hipkins  Musical  Jnsintmonis,  HisloriCt  Ran  and  Uniqita 
(Edinburgh,  1887).  (R.  W.  F.  Hi) 

VIOLLET.  PAUL  MARIE  (1840-  ),  Fiench  historiaa,  waa 
bom  at  Tours  on  the  34th  of  October.  1840.  After  serving 
his  native  dty*  as  secretary  and  archivist,  be  became  archivist 
to  the  national  archives  in  Paris  in  t866,  and  later  librarilJi- 
to  the  faculty  of  law.  In  1890  be  was  appointed  professor  of 
dvil  and  canon  law  at  the  6coIe  des  chartes.  His  work  mainly 
concerns  the  history  of  law  and  institationB,  aod  «a  thia  mbject 
he  published,  two  valuable  and  scholarly  books — DroU  pMc^ 
Histwa  d€s  mslittaiom  pditifues  d  aimimslraiiwa  de  la  Fntaot 
(18Q0-98).  and  Prici$  de  fhiataire  du  dTtntJranvis  <i886>. 

VIOLLET-LB-DUC,  EUGiNB  EMMAJfUBL  (1814-1879), 
French  architect  and  writer  on  archaeology,  was  bom  in  Paris 
on  tbe  sist  of  January  1814.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Adiille  Ledte, 
and  in  18^6-37  spent  a  year  studying  Greek  and  Roatan 
architecture  in  Sicily  and  Rome.  Hii  drief  intenest  was, 
however,  in  the  art  of  the  Gothic  period,  and,'  like  Sir  GUbfeit 
Scott  in  England,  he  was  cnptoyed  to  "  leacofe  "  some  of  the 
chief  medieval  buildings  of  Frante,  hia  earliest  works  bdng  the 
abbey  chnrch  ol  V^selay,  variooa  chusches  at  Poissy,  St  Michel 
at  Carcassonne,  the  church  of  Semur  in  C6te>d'0r,  and  tho 
fine  Gothic  town  halls  of  Saint^Antonin  and  Narbonne,  all 
earned  out  between  1840  and  x8sa  From  1845  to  1856  he 
was  occupied  on  the  restoration  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  in 
conjunction  with  Lasausj'  and  also  with  that  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Denia.  In  X8I49  he  began  the  restoration  of  the  fortifications 
of  Carcassonne  and  of  Amiens  cathedral;  and  in  later  yean 
be  restored  Laon  cathedntl,  the  chUeau  of  Pierrefoods,  and 
many  other  bnportant  buildhigs.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Napoleon  OL,  and  dniing  the  siege  of  Paris  (1871)  gave  valuable 
help  as  an  engineer  to  the  bdeaguered  army.  He  hdd  many 
important  offios,  both  artistic  and  political,  and  was  for  many 
years  inspector-genersl  of  the  andent  buildings  throughout  a 
large-  part  of  France,    His  last  work  was  the  general  scheme 

*He  pobliahcd  In  i867>-€^  a  fine  work  showing  his  not  vety 
sueoesaftd  oolouied  deooiatioo  appfied  to  the  chapels  of  Notra 
Dams. 
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for  the  Puii  uhlbitum  buUiUiv  In  ig;S.     H*  died  on  the 
T;(h  of  Sqilembei  i87g  al  Lauuiuie. 

Ai  ■  doignn  VioUel-le-Duc  occupied  only  a  Mconduy 
pluci  but  u  ■  wiiui  on  medievil  uchUtcluR  uiit  tbe  kindnd 
itu  he  ukei  Uie  highot  nnk.  UU  two  grot  diakuunu  ire 
the  ituiduil  varlu  in  tbnr  clau,  uid  ue  most  beaulilully 
iUuttrMed  with  very  sluUui  dnwingi  by  hi)  own  band.  VioUel- 
le-Duc  vu  1  mu  o(  tbe  mou  vuird  end  biiUiant  abilitici, 
cndawed  with  ■  power  o[  work  which  hu  teldom  been  equillcd. 
He  wu  at  once  an  artiit,  a  nun  oi  idence,  a  teamal  eichaeologiit 
and  a  acholar.  The  map  iaioAlJ  MasJiJ  dtt  iioni  Btanc,  ihowing 
the  rock  tontoun  and  the  {laden  of  Mont  Btanc,  la  a  nwdel  of 
lit  klDd,  which  combina  (icat  atliilic  beaut/  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  moat  akilful  ongincer'    Hit  atran^  poetical  fancy  enihLed 


fnavui  iM^n)-  L-Artkilulm  mMain  on  wojm  tf  li«54); 
XnlriAnu  mr  tLrdnlKlnri  (lUt^Tl):  CiUi  cl  riMii  amhicaiia 
(I«6])i    UlMllil4    lur    fa    iifimu    it   Pail    (lS7l):    BabilaUm 

tutt  UtUHUi  (1874):  HiMiri  dt  f'tsMwin  Jhrnuiai  (187$); 
U  Uaiiil t*  Utnl  SoHC  iiijGi;  L'i4ri  n>i»  (1S77I;  Huuirti'^M 
Uia-dt-ttOt  a  i'mu  elUinlt  (1S78);  La  iJ&gnuw*  apptii/iili 
am  Uifica  (1879):  at  well  a*  nuiny  minor  worla  dealinj  ciih 


tMnaUi,  Ger.  Vitlaiall,  llil  tiahn- 
ccUs),  the  bau  member  ol  the  violin  family.  Althouth  the 
word  violoocelki  js  a  diminutive,  ligmfying  "  imall  violone," 
or  double  bau.  ihe  inMnmnit  la  reiilly  a  bau  violin,  fonned 
on  a  different  model  from  the  violone,  which  has  the  iloping 
ihoulden  and  flat  back  of  Ibe  viol  family,  whereu  IboK  (rf 

of  the  violoncello  ii  therefore  the  ume  u  that  of  the  violin 
<f.>.)  but  on  a  much  larger  acile.  It  ii  eiiber  held,  on  account 
of  ita  aiie,  between  the  pcrformer'i  kneei,  or  regit  on  the  floor 
MpporMdon  >  foot  or  ipike. 

VHWVnU,  a  village  of  LoinlnB,  between  Meta  and  the 
Tnacb  fnntkr,  celebnled  aa  She  icene  of  the  battle  of  Vlon- 
tUle  (RennirtUe  or  Mar*4a-Toui),  (ought  on  the  16th  of  August 
■B;e  between  tbe  French  tad  the  Gcrmani  (kc  Meti  and 
FiAHOi^CniUH  Wai). 

notn.  eWVAMNI  MrnnA  (i7I]-iR>4).  Italian  violinbl 
iBd  Dnulal  rompour.  wu  ban  at  Fontanetlo  in  lbs  province 
e(  Ttuin  on  ihe  jjid  of  May  1713.  He  learned  the  rudimenli 
ol  muiic  from  hia  father,  a  blacksmith  who  played  tbe  born; 
■nd  in  17S4  GiovanniDi  taught  him  the  violin  for  a  year. 
Two  yean  taler  he  waa  placed  at  the  toit  of  Ibe  prince  de  ta 
CiHeme  under  the  vioUnlM  G.  Pugnani  t[  Taiin,  where  he 
became  vloliniit  in  the  court  cbapel.  fn  1750  Viotti,  hiving 
ainady  maiie  hitDseif  a  nimet  travelled  through  Gerrainy  and 
Patind  CO  RukLi.,  where  the  enptss  Catherine  honoured  him 
wHh  mark!  of  eitnordinuy  favour.  He  nnt  ippcircd  in 
London,  in  company  with  Pugnini,  ind  at  once  ichieved 
1  brilliint  md  luting  reputaUoD.  In  1781  he  was  equally 
■ucccHful  m  Peril.  Two  yean  liiet  he  wu  ippointed  leider 
sf  Ibe  pdnce  de  Soubiie'i  private  orchenrai  and  in  ijSS  be 
undertook  the  directum  oi  the  opera,  nidng  the  pecfor- 
manct*.  with  Cherubbii'i  awstince,  to  a  very  high  level.  He 
bad  alao  itarted  an  Italian  opera  in  cooperation  with  Ibe 
barber  Uonaid,  which  wai  (^ned  in  17S0  in  the  Tuilciici, 
being  ubecquently  tnilgamatcd  with  the  ThfUie  de  la  Foin 
St  Germain  In  1790  and  Sully  merged  in  tbe  new  TbttlR 
Feydeau  la  1791,  In  1791  the  Revolution  compelled  Viotti 
to  fly  to  London,  where  he  took  part  in  the  Hanover  Square 
eoncerti;  but  being  suspected  to  be  an  agent  of  tbe  Revolu- 

lime  to  the  ncigbbouthood  ol  Uimbutg,  which  he  subsequently 
quilled,  although  Ibe  dileol  his  departure,  olten  given  as  170$. 
dots  not  iKio  ptobable.  It  is  posHble  that  he  wu  ilicidy 
ta  1704  in  London,  where  be  took  ihiici  in  a  wine  business, 
and  he  resided  alniini  uninterruptedly  there  until  1819,  when 


n  the  leth  (or  jid)  of  March  iSi^ 
Viotii'i  playing  was  disiijii^ished  bj^  on  a 


maiilUry  bones,  which  1 

inatomicil  features  are  drKtibed  la  Ibe  irtide  S: 

the  present  inide  only  the  Viptrinai,  namely  ibose  without 

in  eitemal  pit  between  the  eye  and  the  nose,  are  docribed. 

Pit  vipcn,  or  Crolatinat,  are  treated  under  Snues,  and  those 

which  are   possessed  ol  a  utile  under  Kattlisiuke.     The 

true  vipers  comprise  about  nine  genera  with  some  forty  qiedea, 

which  can  be  distiuguished  u  followi>" 

vipen  which  have  the  head  covered  with  Urge  'ymmetrical  shieldK, 
while  in  the  olhci  centra  tbe  hnd  ihicldt  an  brotao  up  iota  will 

jlrrocfoi^,  sniU  burroving  anakee  In  Africa,  w^hout  p«t' 
Eeku  1^  AAnii 
and  eavly  overloal^ 


ridy  one  tow  of  wbcaudal  shldds-    £. 

i^'oua?'<rf'it.  Shi  brwo'cSoialmn! 

'     '     ]>  of  Ihe  (calu  of  j 

il  mln  11111™!/  t. 

which   it   ihud^ 


u:^' 


producci  irunlingsound. 
the  "  Knit,"  caned  "  Kumiuf 
ill  dnert  type  ii  repliccd  Tin  Ik. 
m  fiouriihci.  by  the  closely  liUed 
«aelis  a  pnhtruUa  tail  Ifld  vivi 


I.  The  "  Kiait  "  of  India. 
■  n^csfrodi  India,  whefv  it  Is  knoi 
in  Sind,  Ihrouth  North  Afric 


he  body  it  similar  to  that  oi 


VIRfilUS 

vhkkui 


r"D(Niirlk  Africa. ^ 

!  ibfm  adi  etc   Thu.  the 

le  aaad.  witk  only  the  eyo,  nMUib  mni  the  hmu  aMcanni 

EikEKrfKc.   IiutaiiuaknctkaitM<-  C.tipmhhiinlat. 


nUtwehoToy 
t.  bono  iUtS 


it  tkc  veiy  ihon  tail;  the  tt 


Kscty  the  whole  o[  AFnci, 


Lper,  hH  a  pair  of  erectile  K«k« 
id  leu  bulky  than  the  pvlt-iikkr 
handnmely  m&rind  wrtk  - 


Tie  a—Alkm    Krisn      (Lerglli      1    n) 
■  hu  back.     He  honvF     appuired  no    to  mfler  the  iluhtctt 
ixonraicm.  and  wai  ncvt!  the  wone  fv  It  (see  Pm.  ZoS.  Sac. 
ii-i.^b3B}. 

fiMn.—TlH  hud  li  Cdvend  wfth  (null  aln  and  a  few  lificr 
^1^     Tk  5Tt  u  *P>raMd  inn  the  Libiali  by  uuU  nkt: 

uu-tDRnL  TheKilr.o(lhrbody  aretlmnglyfcMW;  two  towi 
r/  tqbeamfaii  cm  the  ihwt  tail.  Thi»  gpnin  of  ibcnit  ten  speciei 
•  irh  miMfoaa  leeaL  vaivtin  rmngn  aver  Earopt,  A«ia  and  the 

V'  btrua,  tbc  (mnman  EiirajK^n  viper,  nagira  from  Wale*  to 
^^luEm  litand  and  (ram  Cailhacu  to  the  north  of  Spain,  from 
ihr  nonhem  boandiry  of  Penia  to  beyond  the  Arctic  circle  in 
™>di"»»*a-lt  inhabiti  all  tamei  nluationt,  but  prrfm  heelhi. 

hp  (a  fiox)  or  7000  ft.  The  colotaiicni  u  vny  variablr,  Krry^  brown, 
reddiih  or  cn^rrly  Uaclc  ipcclnKM  Dcciirriac  in  the  tame  country. 
TV  niiKfa'^»kcT1-of  black  ri^rat  line  along  (he  back  it  lO  often 
iwliJinrt.  thai  it  cannot  be  reli^  upon  as  a  Mfe  character.  The 
tan^vwB  main  are  inalbr  than  the  fematea.  and  hane  UBallT 
liaiiia  aartiiiicaanla  UfhierinMitilccilair.  A  ntcimen  vhicti  li 
)  IL  tone  ii  rare,  and  » invaruPly  a  female.   Tfce  diief  [sod  it  nucc. 
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They  cannM  dimb  and  they  tuM 

,    The  pairing  takn  place  from  March  to  May 


reddiab  ao —   _.  _ ,, .._.„  „ ^  _.. 

iH.  r.  C.) 

divinily,  modaled  wilb  Ihc  wotihip 
of  Diana  at  i^da  (aoe  DiAUk).  Under  Greek  influentt,  bewai 
identified  with  Hippalytm  (f. v.),  who  after  be  had  been  trainptcd 
Xa  death  by  (be  hoiica  ^  Pgieidon  waa  reitored  to  life  by 
AftclepiuA  ajid  removed  by  Anemii  to  the  grove  at  Aricia,  which 
horsea  were  tut  allowed  to  enter.  Virbiui  wai  the  oLdeit  priest 
of  Diana,  the  fini  "  king  of  the  grove  "  {Rix  Ifimiraisii).  .He 
a  said  to  have  established  the  rule  that  any  candidate  for  the 
and  ilay  in  urgle  combat  in  holder  at  the 


ime,  who  always  w 
nticipaiioD  of  the  cttugg''-  ^ 
dgtiives  (imbably  slaves),  and  as 
bough  frotn  a  ^lecified  tree. 


which  fori 


funhec 


jid  tree  sfaiit,  to  whi 
often  represented,  Ki 


oflered  in  sacrifice.  His  identification  with  Hippoiytus 
maonei  of  the  lallcr's  death  would  eiplaio  the  eicluiion  of  hones 
from  hit  grove.  This  ipiiit  might  casly  be  confounded  with  the 
suD,  whose  power  was  supposed  to  be  ttotvd  up  in  the  wuDHh- 
giving   tree.     Saucr    (in    Rotcbcr'i   Lailna)    alu   idenlifies 
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driven  from  his  farm.  By  tlie  bfloenoe  of  his  powesfal  friends, 
end  by  personal  application  to  the  yoong  OctAvian,  Virgil 
obtained  the  restitution  of  his  land.  la  the  meantime  he  had 
taken  his  father  and  family  with  him  to  the  small  country  house 
of  his  old  teacher  Siron  {Caialepkm  x.). 

Soon  afterwards  we  hear  <rf  him  living  in  Rome,  enjoying, 
in  addition  to  the  patronage  of  FoIKoi  the  favour  of  Mae^nas, 
intimate  with  Varius,  who  was  at  first  regarded  as  the  rising 
poet  of  the  new  era,  and  later  on  with  Horace.  His  friendship 
with  Gallus,  for  whom  he  indicates  a  wanner  affection  and  more 
enthusiastic  admiration  than  for  any  one  else,  wns  formed 
before  his  second  residence  in  Rome,  in  the  Cisalpine  province, 
with  which  Gallus  also  was  connected  both  by  birth  m  office. 
The  pastoral  poems,  or  ^eclogues,**  commenced  in  his  native 
district,  were  finished  and  published  in  Rome,  probably  in 
37  B.C.  Soon  afterwards  he  withdrew  from  habituid  residencse 
in  Rome,  and  lived  diiefly  in  Campania,  either  at  Naples  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nola.  He  was  one  of  the  companions  of 
Horace  in  the  famous  journey  to  Brondisium;  and  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that,  some  time  before  33  B.C.,  he  made  the  voyage 
to  Athens  which  forms  the  subject  <tf  the  third  ode  of  the  fint 
book  of  the  Odes  of  Horace. 

The  seven  years  from  37  to  30  B.C.  were  devoted  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Georgics.  In  the  following  year  he  read  the 
poem  to  Augustus,  on  his  return  from  Asia.  The  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  the  composition  of  the  Aeneid,  In 
19  B.C.,  after  the  Aeneid  was  finished  but  not  finally  corrected, 
he  set  out  for  Athens,  intending  to  pass  three  years  in  Greece 
and  Asia  and  to  devote  that  time  to  perfecting  the  poem.  At 
Athens  he  met  Augustus,  and  was  persuaded  by  him  to  retnm 
with  him  to  Italy.  While  visiting  Megara  under  a  burning  sun, 
he  was  seized  with  illness,  and,  as  be  continued  his  voyage 
without  interruption,  be  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  died  on  the 
sist  of  September,  in  his  fifty-first  year,  a  few  days  after  landing 
at  Brundisium.  In  his  last  iUness  he  called  for  the  cases  con* 
taining  his  manuscripts,  with  the  intention  of  burning  the 
Aeneid.  He  had  previously  left  directions  in  his  will  that  his 
literary  executors,  Varius  and  TUcca,  should  publish  nothing  of 
his  wMch  had  not  already  been  given  to  the  world  by  faimsdf . 
This  pathetic  desire  that  the  work  to  which  he  had  given  so 
much  care,  and  of  which  such  great  expectations  were  formed, 
shotUd  not  survive  him  has  been  used  as  an  argument  to  prove 
Ins  own  dissatisfaction  with  the  poem.  A  passage  from  a  letter 
of  his  to  Augustus  is  also  quoted,  in  which  he  qi^s  as  if  he  felt 
that  the  undertaking  of  the  work  had  been  a  mistake.  This 
dissatisfaction  with  his  work  may  be  ascribed  to  his  passion  for 
perfection  of  workmanship,  which  death  prevented  him  from 
attaining.  The  command  of  Augustus  overrode  the  poet's  wish 
and  rescued  the  poem. 

Virgil  was  buried  at  Naples,  where  his  tomb  was  long  regarded 
with  religious  veneration.  Horace  is  o\a  most  direct  witness  of 
the  affection  which  he  inspired  among  his  contemporaries.  The 
qualities  by  which  he  gained  their  love  were,  according  to  his 
testimony,  oiiKfor— sincerity  of  nature  and  goodness  of  heart 
— ^and  pielas — the  union  of  deep  affection  for  kindred,  friends 
and  country  with  a  spirit  of  reveraioe.  The  statement  of  bis 
biographer,  that  he  was  known  in  Naples  by  the  name  '*  Par- 
thenias,"  is  a  testimony  to  the  exceptional  purity  of  his  life  in 
an  age  oi  licence.  The  seclusion  of  hb  life  and  his  devotion  to 
his  art  touched  the  imagination  of  his  countrymen  as  the  finer 
qualities  of  his  nature  touched  the  heart  of  his  friends.  It  had 
been,  from  the  time  d  CScero,*  the  ambition  of  the  men  of  finest 
culture  and  most  original  genius  in  Rome  to  produce  a  national 
literature  which  mic^t  rival  that  of  Greece;  and  the  feelmg 
that  at  last  a  poem  was  about  to  appear  wbidi  would  equal 

*  Cf»  TIhjc  Disp.  ii.  a:  "  Qoaniobrem  hortor  omnes  qui  facere  id 
ptwnmt,  vt  hrigs  qooqoe  generis  laudem  jam  langucnti  Gracdae 
^gyB^**  lte>  These  words  apply  specially  to  philosophical  Ktera- 
^sxs^m.^  "^^'"faswgea  in  the  same  and  in  other  works  imply  that 
thst  the  Romans  had  equal  aptitudes  for  other  de- 
:  and  the  practice  01  the  Augustan  poets 
to  himaelf  a  special  province  of  Greek  literary 
the  wuat  ambition. 


or  surpass  the  greatest  among  all  the  works  of  Greek  genius 
found  a  voice  in  the  Unes  of  Propertius — 

"  Cedite  Roman!  scriptores,  cedile  Grsii; 
Neado  quid  majua  nascitur  lliade.** 

The  feeling  of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  seems 
justified  by  the  personal  impression  which  he  produces  00 
modern  readers— an  impression  of  sanctity,  as  of  one  who 
habitnaUy  lived  in  a  higher  and  serener  sphere  than  that  of  this 
world.  The  veneration  in  which  his  name  was  hdd  during  tho 
long  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  Western  dvilixation 
and  the  revival  of  letters  affords  testimony  of  the  depth  of  the 
impression  which  he  made  on  the  heart  and  imagination  of 
the  ancient  worid.  The  traditional  belief  in  hts  pre-eminence 
has  been  on  the  whole  sustained,  though  not  with  absolute  una- 
nimity, in  modern  times.  By  Uie  scholars  and  men  of  letters 
of  the  i6th,  17th  and  i8th  centuries  it  was  never  seriously 
questioned.  During  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  his  right 
to  be  ranked  among  the  great  poets  of  the  worid  was  du^uted 
by  some  German  and  En^jish  critics. 

The-  effect  of  this  was  a  juster  estimate  of  Virgil's  relative 
position  among  the  poets  of  the  world.  It  may  still  be  a  matter 
of  individual  (pinion  whether  Lucretius  himself  was  not  a  more 
powerful  and  original  poetical  force,  whether  he  does  not  speak 
more  directly  to  the  heart  and  imagination  of  our  own  time. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  on  a  survey  of  Roman  litera- 
ture, as  a  continuous  expression  of  the  national  mini),  from  the 
age  of  Naevius  to  the  age  of  Claudian,  that  the  position  of  Virgit 
is  central  and  commanding,  while  that  of  Lucretius  is  in  a  great 
measure  isolated.  If  we  could  imagine  the  place  of  Virgil  in 
Roman  literature  vacant,  it  would  be  much  the  same  as  i£ 
we  imagined  the  place  of  Dante. vacant  in  modem  Italian,  and 
that  of  Goethe  in  German  literature.  The  serious  efforts  of  the 
eariy  Roman  literature — the  efforts  of  the  older  epic  and  tragic 
poetry — foimd  thdr  fulfilment  in  him.  The  revelation  of  the 
power  and  life  of  Nature,  first  made  to  Lucretius,  was  able  to 
charm  the  Roman  mind,  only  after  it  had  passed  into  the  mind 
ci  Vitpi. 

Virgil  is  the  <mly  complete  representative  of  the  deepest  senti- 
ment and  highest  mood  of  his  countrsrmen  and  of  bis  time.  In 
his  pastoral  and  didactic  poems  he  gives  a  living  voice  to  the 
whole  charm  of  Italy,  in  the  Aeneid  to  the  whole  gk>ryof  Rome. 
He  was  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  at  the  most  critical  epoch 
of  the  national  life,  one  of  the  most  critical  epochs  in  the  bistory 
of  the  worid..  Keepmg  aloof  from  the  trivial  daily  life  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  was  moved  more  profoundly  than  any  of  them 
by  the  deeper  ctirrents  of  emotion  in  the  sphere  of  government, 
religion,  morals  and.human  feding  whic^  were  then  changing  the 
world;  and  in  uttering  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  and  all  the 
new  sensibilities  that  were  stirring  in  his  own  heart  and  imagina- 
tion, he  had,  in  the  words  of  Sainte-Beuve, "  divined  at  a  decisive 
hour  of  the  world  what  the  future  would  love."  He  was  also  by 
universal  acknowledgment  the  greatest  literary  artist  whom 
Rome  produced.  Virgil  had  a  more  catholic  sympathy  with 
the  whole  range  of  Greek  poetry,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
Theocritus  and  the  Alexandrians,  than  any  one  else  at  any 
period  of  Roman  literature.  The  effort  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion to,attain  to  beauty  of  form  and  finish  of  artistic  execution 
found  in  him,  at  the  most  susceptible  period  of  his  life,  a  ready 
redpient  of  its  influence.  The  rude  dialect  of  Latium  had  been 
moulded  into  a  powerful  and  harmonious  organ  of  literary 
expression  by  a  long  series  of  orators;  the  lAtin  hexameter, 
first  shaped  by  Ennius  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  own  spirit  and 
of  hui  high  argument,  bad  been  smoothed  and  polished  by 
Lucretius,  and  still  more  perfected  by  the  finer  ear  and  more 
careful  iiidustry  of  Catullus  and  his  drde;  but  neither  had 
yet  attained  their  final  development.  It  was  left  for  Virgil  to 
bring  both  diction  and  rhythm  to  as  high  a  pitch  of  srtntic 
perfection  as  has  been  attained  in  any  literature.  This  great 
work  was  accomplished  by  the  steady  devotion  of  his  genius  to 
his  appointed  task.  For  the  first  half  of  his  life  he  prepared 
himself  to  be  the  poet  of  bis  time  and  country  with  a  high 
ambition  and  imrcsting  indsstiy.    Tht  Mooad  half  of  his  careef 


VIRGIL 

«u  s  kUkEoos  cansccnltoa  at  rH  bb  pavcn  el  Imrt,  miod 

Vdiil's  fame  as  ■  pott  nati  on  diB  dma  acknoaledud  work*  of 
i- L ■ ■ ■  --•^jntaaXpamtx&ltiiia.xtit 


ad  (tew,  akninlb  tlK  tcvonli,  an  tba  maM  pimly  Tbscnlaa 
■■  dtncUT'  The  Btu  Bad  ainth,  nkidi  pnliatily  wen  bkI  ia 
urda.  an  las^  aun  ItaUan  ta  leBtliBeBt,  an  aiiicli  non  aa 
ijuiiJiioM  ofthe  poet'e  own  feeWnti.  aad  fcave  a  audi  mwedhetl 

Ik  tima.  Hie  tat  ia  a  tnie  poelkal  ntai  ol  the  (fiitnie  and 
cMfnioa  wtieh  anae  out  of  the  new  diMributioB  oI  lendt,  and 
l^aili  Ike  poet'*  Dwa  deep  kive  of  hU  home,  and  of  the  righli 
aal  loaBd*  biaiKar  Is  bin  Iroin  diiktbood,  with  hit  luliso  niKepII- 
tan  IS  the  beauty  o(  aaluR.  The  niath  ii  imrnrdLiiely  coonected 
h  wfbitet  wHh  (he  int.  It  coniiu  the  lino  which  K«n  Kcunt^ 
u  daciibe  the  lite  of  Vliiil'i  firm,  at  ihc  paiDI  whm  the  nii(F  of 
hak  which  accBoipaBy  the  river  lor  nnii  diitam  fmin  the  fool  of 
ihc  Lata  di  Oxida  tialn  into  the  pliio  about  14  or  1}  n.  above 


I  Uiai™ 


„,,,.  ^..,  ,  „ »  ,_  >^  EpiCureui  coemogony),  and  the  oMot  Ulc* 

it  DiTllielocy''   The  fourth  ind  eifhih  an  both  clovly  uoruicd 
■iih  the  nUHe  of  Vin^'t  miieit  prmoctor.  fUljn,     The  launh 
ratea  Ihft  cofBulfhip  of  hii  patioci  in  to  lc.,  and  ■!»  the 

ly  ihii  child  wiuwe  bulh  wm* 

a  ennH  tbr  intgiog  of  the  world  for  a  new  eia  of  peace 
■b  oI  which  the  tieuy  id  Bnodiiiuin  icciiicd  10  hold  out 
kapet.  Tbereb  noUace  in  tliiinaem  of  ThecEritnn 
he  ilka*  an  detivol  putl)'  tium  Oeek  tEpmentaiiooi 
d  t^  ■^riirf— T  Aoe,  and  partly,  il  ia  luppoied.  frwn  Ike  later 
anKH  Enphecie*,  circulated  aim  the  buniKiE  in  Ike  lime  of  Sulla 
li  the  aid  StbylUos  book*,  aod  paHibly  Imged  with  Jewish  idcsi. 
Souk  of  (he  phnKaiogy  of  the  poeni  ted  la  1  beiielia  Ike  tiily 
Chris laa  church  thilVinil  had  been  an  unconnoui  inilniioEni  at 
ivfired  cnMlHey,  The  ^tc  of  the  eiEklh  \m  fixed  by  a  reference  to 
the  ounpaiin  of  FoUio  ^ainit  the  Dalmalianl  in  V)  B.C.  it  i> 
iMaikd  ea  the  *tttmairlt  of  Theooiiui.  but  bnn^  before  u>. 

uoh  nproducei  the  f)a)^oI>  of  Th 
riu  nalappy  love  of  Gallui  aod  Lycor 
-ni^uJ  ci(hlk.  of  which  lave  II  th 
ul  linrittk  mdandioly  which  Iho 
aBam  Uut  Virpl  livoi  a      ' 

Thsc  It  DO  importwu  wo 
irf  the  cnoeidy  at  Terence^ 


in  Ihe  olhet  pocnu,  Ike 


luifiiagr,  williout  Kcrificc  of  the  tkUoe** 

ilque  [acctum  "— vhkii  iho  Miiaei  of  ca 
aVirgiL 


■  la  the  pfPfi  al 
■See   yirtiTi    - 


iho  Viixil  atiempl*  to  comlnne  icicace  with  II 
'"'-^rupb^inoUetlime*. 

:ic    bUnt:    III    Mtamif.    OcaaiaK    ai 

1»  by  ]    B.  Mayor,  W.  Wirde  Fowhr  ai 


Eloitf_yin|  the  pictureiqiie  puliitie,  the  "  01 
-  itmhmm  ipH^naiion  formedan  ideal  of 


.  .  .  „.  iiH  ol  Viigii  10  Ike  lubjcct  of 

jid  be  of  more  consequence  in  Ihe  ryet 

'  iheriled  tlie  policy  of  Ihe  ponirlar 

—eat  national  induKry.  aiKidaled 

.      ,  whicb  had  falien  into  abeyance 

to  nber  ciuie*.  VirfiL'*  previoui  life  and  ateo«tiom  made  it 
natunl  for  ilm  la  ktmiity  liimKlf  with  thii  object,  wkile  hi*  geniti* 
ittcd  bim  to  enliM  Ike  inupnalion  of  hi*  counlrymen  in  ita  favour. 
It  WMikt  be  a  man  ludiqiiale  view  of  hi*  purpoae  to  Hppoee  ^nt, 
tike  the  Aleiiadriaii  pani  or  tlie  didactic  poet*  of  modem  lima. 

aldelnne.    H»  aim  wii  ntke^  todocribe'^  realiKkMelity, 
' '  .     -. .  I  poetTy.  the  uouai  round  of 

rhich  man  wai  brouihl  in  Iha 


Lo  BurrtHind  with  ar 
vr  hi  which  Ihe  ita 


with  Ihe  beautiei  of  Italy  and  the  Klorlea  of  Rome.  Tki*  larger 
conception  of  tkc  dignity  of  hii  lubiecl  aeparaiei  ihe  didaclic  poem 
of  V!t^LfTTmiallofher(iidactic,aBd]iIiAeifrDni  philaaophic,  poem*. 
He  has  produced  in  tlie  CfiVfKf  a  new  type  oTdidaetic.  aa  in  Ike 
ArteH  be  b*t  proJuced  a  new  ty^  of  epic  poetry. 
TiKiubiect  It  treated  In  faucbook*.yar\'ii<K  in  length  from  guto 
M  lines.   The  Bm  ireiti  o(  the  lillege  of  Ibc^Mi,  of  the  connelUi- 

:h  ionn  the  Farmer'*  caiendpr.  and 

whidi  the  auccet*  of  hit  itbourt 
f  tree*,  and  enecially  of  Ihe 


of  the  trgna  of  the  weathe 
lor^y  dentndf      ''^- 


— „^j  — The  eecoiui ,. — ^. 

vine  and  olive,  two  great  ttapla  of  ihc  national  we* 
of  Italy;  the  third  of  the  rearing  of  heida  and  Hockii 


■nee  of  the  Alexandrian  poet*  who 
s  day — titroDoiaf,  naluni  hittory 
and  diction  of  epK  poetry.    But,  in 


rofnu  wai  nrerciaed  by  tlK  great  phiiotrnhicalpoe 
wfiich  Virgd  had  probably  been  a  diugpot  atii 
nc  ol  ill  fint  appearance,  and  wilh  which  liit  minii 


.npoiltioL 
d  by  the  gi 


^ . ..  leniut  and  aiiitud*  of  the 

He  it  po**e**ed  by  hi*  iinaginativ«  conceptioa 
E.  all-peivadiiKpow:  he  *haie*  Ida  llatiin  lava 
ie  world,  and  Mi  >yni»lhy  with  anhnal  at  well 
le  recofniiet  vrilh  eothuuaim  hi*  comeniplatlva 
e  petty  loleieita  and  Jiawoo*  of  Utc.  But  ha 
aoimrenl  feparation  fiorn  Ihe  oidinary  belieft, 
Irvil  it  in  tbofough  tynpathy 
-reTi«  ■ 


»  of  hit. 


ta-relirioiii.  Bcial  and  n 
n  Into  laokitkon  by  the  ar 


•peculttive  ides  underlying  ike  detail*  of  the 

-•■-'  I'iiooe  of  which  the«ouroecan  be  traced 

the  itivggle  of  human  force  with  tha 

■  -u..  ^_,  I,  Biodifcd  by  llslian  piety 

.... ilts  of  labour     In  the  general 

rtancJthepoein'WiwIltoUowtthegutd*         '"  """     "' 

Csw'u'ika 


of  which  the  to 

«.^-  w.  «...  -trvggle  of  hum — - 

In  Vli^  Ikit  idea  la  nodified  by  llslian  piety 

andetiihl  In  theresults  of  labour     In  •*- ' 

\niwn  foUows  the  guidsm  it  Lucntin 

lydeeknwdeL  Thedit«rBctioiibeIimeoapoe 

al  and  onesddrcHHl  tophi1oso|iUal  tynpathic*  11  marked 
■romfatence  a^ned  in  Ike  on*  poeni  to  Cser"  "  '^ 
pertonalilyof  the  age,  Id  the  atker  to  Epicw 
rniiler  in  the  nahn*  ol  mind.     The  lavocsti 


■upmne  mailer  in  the  nahn*  of  mind,     ine  lavocstlon  to  ine  j 

"  Di  afrnin."  10  Ihe  oM  gadi  of  niythoki(y  and  an,  to  the  InHng  I 

Caemr  a>  iSe  laleet  power-  added  to  tha  pagan  Panthem.  n  both  J 

a  parallel  and  a  contiut  lo  the  invoca^  to  the  an^pervaduif  ■ 

pnncipleof  lile.penoniSedat  'AlmaVenni."    In  Ihi  lyatematic  ■ 

treatment  of  hit  matttiaii.  and  Ihe  hnertpenioo  of  einiode*  d»ling  ■ 

-iih  the  deeper  poetical  *nd  hnmaB  imereu  of  the  iub]ect.  Virgil  ^ 
.dhflet  ta  Ihe  Diactics  o(  the  okkr  poet.    H*  ues  hw  oaoHctiBt 


adhaet  to  the  piactics 
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Baks  and  fammlMb  mdk  w  '*  prindplo.**  **  nmie  tgt,"  Ac^  but 
uses  them  more  qMuingty,  m  as  to  make  the  k^cal  m<w:haniam 
oC  the  poem  1cm  i^id,  while  he  still  keeps  op  the  Uveiiacss  of 
a  penooal  addccss.  All  his  topics  admit  of  beins  vitalixed  by 
attributins  to  natural  prooeaaes  the  vivadty  of  human  rdatioiuhips 
and  senubiUtyt  and  by  association  with  the  joy  which  the  ideal 
fanner. feels  in  the  results  of  his  energy.  Much  of  the  anoment  of 
Lucretius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  remote  from  the  genial  presence 
pf  nature  as  from  human  associations.  Vii«l  makes  a  muoi  laxser 
use  than  L^icretius  of  ornament  borrowed  irom  older  poetry,  art, 
science  and  mytholoBy*  There  is  uniformity  of  chastened  eiKeUcnoe 
in  the  diction  and  versification  of  the  Georfics,  contrasting  with  the 
imaginadve  force  of  isolated  eacpressions  and  the  maiesty  of  isolated 
lines  and  passages  in  Lucretius.  The  "  vivida  vis '  of  unagiaation 
is  more  apparent  in  the  older  poet;  the  artistic  perfection  of  Viigil 
is  even  more  cooqacuous  in  the  Ceorgics  than  in  the  Edogaes  or  the 
AtmM, 

The  prindpal  episodes  of  the  poem,  in  whk:h  the  true  dignity 
and  human  interest  of  the  subject  are  broogfat  oat,  occur  in  the 
first  and  second  books.  Other  shorter  episodes  add  varietir  to  the 
different  books.  These  episodes  are  mot  detached  or  isolated 
ornaments,  but  pve  a  higher  unity  to  the  poem,  and  are  the  main 
ground  of  its  permanent  hold  upon  the  world.  There  b  indeed  one 
marked  eaoeptioo  to  thb  rule.  The  long  OMSode  with  whk:h  the 
whole  poem  cnds--the  tale  of  the  shepnercf  AristacwL  with  which 
is  connected  the  more  poetical  fable  of  Orpheus  and  Eurvctice — 
has  only  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  general  ideas  ana  senti- 
meat  of  the  poem.  It  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  truthful 
realism  and  the  Italian  feeling  which  pervade  it.  But  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  the  orinnal  conclusion  had  contained  the 
pnises  of  Gailus,  the  friend  m  Virgil's  youth,  who,  about  the  time 
when  Virgil  was  fiinishing  the  poem,  had  gained  distinction  in  the 
war  against  Cleopatra,  and  bad  in  consequence  been  made  the 
first  governor  of  the  new  province  of  Egypt.  Such  a  conduaion 
might  w«dl  have  been  in  keeiMng  with  the  mam  purpose  of  the  poem. 

After  the  faU  of  Callus,  owing  to  his. ambitious  failure  m  hb 
EgypUaa  administration,  and  his  death  in  26  B.C.,  the  poet,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
nbstituted  for  this  encomium  the  beautiful  but  inefevant  fable  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydicc,  in  which  he  first  diq>layed  the  narrative 
skill,  the  pathos  and  the  magical  power  of  making  the  mystery  of 
the  unseen  worid  present  to  the  inagination  which  characterise  the 

The  <'*w*t«al  episodes  of  the  poem,  as  it  now  stands,  are  the 
passages  in  bk.  t  from  line  464  to  the  end.  and  in  bk.  iL  from  156 
to  17^  and  from  475  to  512.  The  first,  introduced  in  oonnesdon 
with  the  agns  of  the  weather,  recounts  the  omens  which  accom- 

Gi^  the  cieath  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  shows  how  the  misery  of 
ily  and  the  neglected  state  of  the  fields  are  the  punishment  for 
the  great  sin  of  the  previous  generation.  In  the  second  of  these 
passages  the  true  kej^iote  of  the  poem  u  struck  in  the  invocation 
to  Italy— 

"  Salve,  ma^  patens  frogmn.  Satunua  tdlus, 
Blagna  vuum.** 
The  thovght  of  the  beautSea  of  the  land,  of  the  abundance  and 


then  defending  Rome  agtfuist  her  enemies  in  the  farthest  East, 
inspires  the  poet,  and  givsa  dignity  to  the,  trivial  detmb  of  Cam 
life  But  a  still  higher  and  more  catholic  interest  b  given  to  the 
subiect  in  the  gieatest  of  the  episodes — the  most  perfect  passage  in 
aU  Latin  poetry — that  from  Une  458.  **  O  fortunatos  nimium7'  to 
the  end.  The  subject  b  there  porified  by  its  connexion  not  only 
with  the  national  well-being  but  with  the  highest  life  and  purest 
happiness  of  man.  The  old  delight  in  the  labours  of  the  fieki 
blends  with  the  new  delight  in  thebeautvof  nature,  and  bassocbted 
with  that  purity  and  happiness  of  family  life  which  was  an  Italian 
fctesl,  and  with  the  poetry  of  those  reiigioQs  bdicf s  and  observances 
whidh  imparted  a  sense  of  security,  a  constantly  recuniog  charm, 
and  a  bond  of  aodal  sympathy  to  uie  old  rustic  life. 

The  GMffscs  b  not  oiuy  the  most  perfecL^but  the  most  native 
of  an  the  smrics  of  the  ancient  Italian  genius.  Even  where  he  borrowa 


from  Greek  originals,  Virpl  makes  the  Gre^  mind  tributary  to  hb 
natiooal  desiga.  The  Cisrgitfi,  the  poem  of  the  land,  b  as  essen- 
tially Italian  as  the  Otfysssy.  the  poem  of  the  sea,  b  essentially  Creek. 
Nature  b  presented  to  us  as  she  b  revealed  in  the  soft  hrnirisnra 
of  Italian  landscape,  not  in  the  dearty  defined  forma  of  Greek 
soenanf>  The  poem  shown  the  Italian  susceptibility  to  the  beauty 
of  the  ootsraid  world,  the  digmty  and  sobriety  of  the  Italian 
the  firm  and  enduring  structure  of  aU  Roman  work- 
it  b  essentially  iSfiaa  in  its  tel«ioias  and  ethical 

work  whidi  yet  remained  for  Viifil  to 
of  a  great  Kosnan  epic  to  Kterature. 
cAort  of  the  national 
bom  the  mere  imitative  repreduction 

wUch  had  gK^en  the  truest 
bdore  the  tim  of  Viqiil  had 


of  Ennitts.  Thb  had  been  supplemented  by  variona  kbcoffcal 
poems  but  had  never  been  superseded.  It  satisfied  the  national 
iniagination  as  an  expression  of  the  national  life  in  its  vigorous 
prime,  but  itooold  not  satisfy  the  newly  developed  sense  of  art;  and 
the  expansion  of  the  national  life  since  the  days  of  Ennios.  and  the 
changed  conditions  into  which  it  passed  after  the  battle  of  Actiom, 
demanded  a  newer  and  ampler  expression.  It  had  been  Wgil'a 
earliest  aintntion  to  write  an  heroic  poem  on  the  traditions  of 
Alba  Longa;  and  he  had  been  repeatedly  ui^ged  by  Augustus  to 
odebrate  hb  exploits.  The  problem  before  him  was  to  compose  a 
work  of  art  on  a  large  scale,  which  should  represent  a  great  action 
of  the  heroic  age,  and  shouU  at  the  same  time  embody  the  most 
vital  ideaa  and  sentiment  of  the  hoar— which  in  substance  should 
etorify  Rome  and  the  present  ruler  of  Rome,  while  in  form  it  shouhl 
follow  dosely  the  great  modeb  of  epic  poetry  and  reproduce  all 
their  sources  of  interest.  It  was  hb  ambition  to  be  the  Homera  aa 
he  had  been  the  Theocritus  and  Hesiod,  of  hb  country. 

Various  objects  had  thus  to-be  omnbined  in  a  work  of  art  on  the 
modd  of  the  Creek  epic:  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  heroic  fore- 
time; the  satisfaction  of  national  sentiment;  the  expression  of  the 
deeper  currents  of  emotion  of  the  age;  the  personal  celebration 
of  Augustus.  A  new  type  of  epic  poetry  had  to  be  created.  It 
was  desirable  to  select  a  single  heroic  action  which  rhould  bdong 
to  the  cyde  of  legendary  events  celebrated  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  which  could  be  assodated  with  Rome.  The  only  subject  which 
in  aay  sray  satisfied  these  conditions  was  that  of  the  wanderines 
of  Aeneas  and  of  hb  final  settlement  in  Latium.  The  story,  though 
not  of  Roman  origin  but  of  a  composite  growth,  had  Mmg  been 
familiar  to  the  Romans,  and  had  been  reoo^nixed  by  offidal  acts  of 
senate  and  people.  The  subject  enaUcd  Vugil  to  tell  again  of  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  to  weave  a  tale  of  sca<adventure  similar  to  that 
ol  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus.  It  was  also  recommended  by  the 
claim  which  the  lulu,  a  patrician  family  of  Alban  origin,  made  to 
descent  from  lums,  the  supposed  son  of  Aeneas  and  founder  of 
Alba  Longa. 

The  Aauid  b  thus  at  once  the  epic  of  the  national  life  under  ita 
new  conditions  and  an  epic  of  human  character.  The  true  kc^nnote 
of  the  poem  b  strode  in  tae  fine  with  which  the  proem  doses 

"  Taatae  raolb  ecst  Romanam  cosidere  geatem." 
The  idea  which  underlies  the  whole  action  of  the  poem  b  that  of 
the  great  part  played  by  Rome  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that 
part  oeing  from  of  oM  determined  by  divine  decree,  and  carried  out 
through  the  virtue  of  her  sona.  ibe  idea  of  umversal  empire  is 
thus  the  dominant  idea  of  the  poem.  ^  With  thb  idea  that  of  the 
unbrokra  continuity  of  the  national  life  b  intimately  assodated. 
The  reverence  for  old  customs  and  for  the  traditions  of  the  past 
was  a  large  element  in  the  national  sentiment,  and  has  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Aeneid.  So  too  has  the  feeling  of  local  attachment 
and  of  the  power  of  local  association  over  the  imajgination.  The 
poem  b  abo  characteristicaUy  Roman  in  the  rdigious  bdicf  and 
observances  which  it  embodies.  Belund  all  ttie  cxmventional 
machinery  of  the  okl  Olympic  gods  there  b  the  Roman  apprehension 
of  a  great  inscrutable  power,  manifesting  itsdf  by  arbitrary  signs, 
exacting  jealously  certain  observances,  working  out  its  own  secret 
pinposes  through  the  agency  of  Roman  arms  arid  Roman  counsds. 

Ine  poem  b  thus  a  religious  as  well  as  a  natiooal  epic,  and  this 
explains  die  laige  part  played  in  the  devdopmcot  of  the  action 
by  ^jedal  rev^tion,  omens,  prophecies,  ceremonbl  usages  and 
prayer.  But,  while  the  predominant  reKgiotis  idea  of  tlw  poem 
IS  tnat  of  a  divine  purpose  carried  out  regardlessly  of  human  feeling, 
in  other  parts  of  the  poem,  and  eqiedally  in  that  passage  of  the 
sixth  book  in  which  Virgil  tries  to  formubte  hb  deepest  convictions 
on  individual  destiny,  the  agency  of  fate  seems  to  yield  to  that  of  a 
spiritual  <&pensatioo,  awarmag  to  men  their  portions  according  to 
tnetr  actiotts. 

The  idealisation  of  Augustus  b  no  eKpression  of  servile  adubtion. 
It  b  thfouf^  the  prominence  assisned  to  him  that  the  poem  b  truly 
representative  of  the  critical  epoch  in  human  affairs  at  which  it  waa 
written.  The  cardinal  fact  of  that  epoch  was  the  substitution  of 
pi'rfMB^  rule  for  the  rule  of  the  old  comm<»iwcalth  over  the  Roman 
world.  Virgil  shows  the  imaginative  significance  of  that  fact  by 
revealing  the  emncror  as  chosen  from  olold  in  the  counscb  of  thie 
supreme  ruler  ot  the  worid  to  fulfil  die  national  destiny,  as  the 
descendant  of  ^ods  and  of  heroes  of  old  poetic  renown;  as  one, 
moreover,  who,  m  the  actual  work  done  by  him,  as  victor  in  a  great 
decisive  battle  between  the  forces  of  the  \Ve3tem  and  the  Eastern 
wocid,  as  the  orgamser  of  empire  and  lestoier  of  peace,  order  and 
rdipon,  had  rendered  better  service  to  mankind  than  any  one  of 
the  heroes  who  in  an  older  time  had  been  raised  for  their  great 
deeds  to  the  company  of  the  nds. 

Virgil's  true  and  >'et  ideaimng  intcrpretatioa  of  the  imperial 
idea  01  Rome  b  the  basis  of  the  greatness  of  the  Aemtid  as  a  repie- 
sentative  poem.  It  b  on  thb  representarive  character  and  on  the 
eao^enoe  of  Itt  artistic  execution  that  the  datra  of  the  Aeneid  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  great  pqema  of  the  world  mainly  rests.    The 


inferiority  of  the  poem  to  the  Iliai  and  the  Odyssey  as  a  direct 
representatioa  of  human  life  b  so  unquestionable  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  underrating  the  real  though  secondary  interest  which  the 
as  an  imitative  epic  of  hunsaa  action,  manner^ 
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•srf  eftartctcr.    In  the  tint  phn  it  flboold  w  fBimriBed  tMt  ths 

actkn  is  chosen  not  only  sa  suited  to  embodjr  the  idea  ct  Rome, 

bttt  as  hnving  a  peculiar  noUeness  and  dignity  of  its  own.     It 

brings  before  ut  the  spectacle  of  the  destruction  of  the  dty  <^  greatest 

name  in  poetry  or  Iccend.  of  the  foundation  of  the  ImperiaTcity  of 

the  tvcstem  aeas,  in  which  Rome  had  encountered  her  most  powerful 

antagomat  in  her  long  struggle  for  supremacy,  and  that  of  the  first 

nide  settlement  on  the  hilto  of  Rome  itself.    The  scenes  through 

which  the  JKtion  is  carried  are  familiar,  yet  full  of  great  memories 

and  associations — ^Troy  and  its  ndghbouraood.  the  seas  and  islands 

of  Greece,  the  coasts  of  Epirus,  familiar  to  all  travcUerB  between 

Italy  and  the  East,  Sicily,  the  site  of  Carthaee,  Campania,  Latium, 

the  T3)cr,  and  all  the  country  within  right  of  Rome.  The  personages 

of  the  action  are  prominent  in  poetry  and  legend,  or  by  their 

ethnical  names  stir  the  sentiment  of  national  enthusiasm — Aeneas 

and  Anchiaea,  Dido,  Acestes,  Evander,  Tumus.    The  spheres  of 

scttvity  in  which  they  are  engaeed  are  war  and  tea-adventure.   The 

panm  of  loive  is  a  powerful  addfition  to  the  older  sources  of  interest. 

jhtAauid  revives,  by  a  conventional  comoromise  between  the 

prnent  and  the  remote  past,  some  image  ol  the  old  romance  of 

Gcvece;  it  creates  the  romance  of  **  that  Italy  for  which  Camilla 

the  virgin,   Euryalus,  and  Tumus  and  Nisus  died  of  wounds.'* 

It  might  be  said  of  the  manner  of  life  reproented  in  the  Aeneid, 

thattt  is  no  more  true  to  any  actual  condition  of  human  society 

than  that  represented  in  the  Eclogues.    But  may  not  the  same  be 

sud  of  all  ad<alizing  restoration  of  a  remoft  past  in  an  ue  of  advanced 

civilization?    The  life  represented  in  the  Oedipus  Tyraitmu  or  in 

King  Lear  ia  not  the  life  of  the  Periclean  nor  of  the  Elizabethan 

age.  nor  is  it  conceivable  as  the  real  life  of  a  prehistoric  age.    The 

truth  of  such  a  representation  is  to  be  judjKed,  not  by  its  relation 

to  any  actual  state  of  things  ever  realized  in  the  world,  but  by  its 

rdattoa  to  an  ideal  of  the  imagination — the  ideal  conception  of 

how  man.  endowed  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of  a  civiliaBd  time, 

bat  yet  not  without  the  buoyancy  of  a  more  primitive  age,  might 

pL&y  hb  part  under  circumstances  which  would  afford  scope  for 

the  passions  and  activities  of  a  vigorous  personality,  and  for  the 

refined  emotions  and  subtle  reflection  of  an  eia  of  high  inteUectual 

and  moral  cultivation.    The  verdict  of  most  readers  of  the  Aeneid 

will  be  that  Vvpl  docs  not  satisfy  this  condition  as  it  b  satisfied 

by  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare.    Yet  there  is  a  courtesy,  diniity 

sad  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  in  the  mannere  oi  his 

dijrf  petsonagcs,  such  as  might  be  exhibited  by  the  noblest  in  an  age 

cf  chivalry  and  in  an  age  of  culture.    The  charm  of  primitive 

amplidty  is  present  in  some  passages  of  the  Aeneid,  the  spell  of 

kixurioos  pomp  in  others.    The  delight  of  voyaging  past  beautiful 

Uaads  is  enhanced  by  the  sunestion  of  the  adventurous  spirit  which 

Kst  the  first  ezplorers  abroad   Where  N^reil  is  least  real,  and  most 

purely  imitative,  b  in  the  baulc-scenes  ci  the  later  books.    They 

x£<KTi  scope,  bosrever,  to  his  patriotic  desire  to  do  justice  to  the 

■aitial  energy  of  the  Italian  races;  and  some  of   them  have  a 

peculiar  beauty  from  the  pathos  with  which  the  deaths  of  some 

of  T^  t^»t>cs  are  described. 

But  the  adverse  critkisms  of  the  Aeneid  are  chiefly  based  on 
Vwgil's  supposed  failure  in  the  crucial  test  of  the  creation  of  char« 
tcotr.  Ana  hb  chief  failure  b  pronounced  to  be  the  "pious 
Aeaeaa.**  Is  Aeneas  a  worthy  and  interesting  hero  of  a  great  poem 
tf  actkm?  Not.  certainly,  according  to  the  ideals  realized  in  AcntUes 
and  Odysseus,  nor  accofdlng  to  the  modem  ideal  of  heroism.  Virgil 
vishes  to  hold  up  in  Aeneas  an  ideal  of  ^ious  obedience  and  per- 
aj[)  lit  purpose— a  religious  ideal  belongii^  to  the  ages  of  faith 
eonbiaed  with  the  humane  and  self-sacrificing  qualities  bclonginp^ 
to  an  eta  of  moral  enlbhtenment.  His  own  sympathy  b  with  his 
td^au»  ideal  father  than  with  that  of  chivalrous  romance.  Yei 
»fca*  tboe  was  in  b&s  own  imagination  a  chord  responsive  to  the 
emotion  of  a  later  tim^  b  seen  in  the  love  and  pathos 
baa  thrown  into  hb  delineations  of  Pallas.  Lausus  and 
But  he  felt  that  the  deepest  need  of  his  time  was  not 
but  peaces  reconciliation,  the  restoration  of  law. 
piety. 

I  Roman  poetry  has  added  to  the  mat  gallery  of  men  and 

.  created  by  the  imaginative  art  of  different  times  and  peoples, 

the  i«*-^'  <d  a  true  queen  and  a  true  woman.    On  the  episode  of 
b  the  hersine  the  most  passionate  human  faitevest  b 
It  has  been  oli^ieetea  that  Vifgil  docs  not  rmlly 
with  hb  own  creation,  that  he  eives  his  approval  to 
fK  odU  desertion  of  her  by  Aeneas.    But  if  Tie  does  not  condemn 
*t  s  hero,  he  sees  in  the  desertion  and  death  of  Dido  a  grmt  tragic 
vhich  a  noHe  and  generous  nature  b  sMnficed  to  the  laiger 
of  the  gods.    But  that  Virgil  really  syovathiaed  with  the 

of  hb  imaginafion  appears,  not  only  in  the  sympathy  which 

abe  Ain  inspires,  but  in  the  part  which  he  aas^ns  to  her  in  that 
shadowy  fcaliB— 

"  Conjuns  obi  pristtnns  illi 
Respondet  curb,  aequa^ue  Sydmcus  amoreak" 
Evea  those  who  have  been  insensible  to  the  lepuscnutlva  and 
rest  of  the  Asmeid  have  generally  recognised  the 
of  the  poem.    Thb  b  conspicuous  both  in  the 

of  the  action  and  the  arrangement  of  its  successive 

and  ia  the  worfcoMaship  of  details.    Each  of  the  first  eight 
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books  has  a  laige  and  dbtfaict  sphere  of  interest,  and  they  aMh 
contribute  to  the  impression  of  tne  work  as  a  srhole.  In  tne  fint 
book  we  have  the  storm,  the  prophecy  of  love  and  the  building  of 
Carthage;  in  the  second  the  destniction  of  Troy:  in  the  third  the 
voyage  among  the  isbnds  and  coasu  of  the  Mediterranean;  in  tlw 
fourtn  the  tiiMy  of  Dido;  in  the  fifth  the  vest  in  the  Sicilian  bay, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eiyx ;  m  the  sijcth  the  reveUtion  of  the  spiritual 
world  of  ^^ffU*s  imagination,  and  of  the  souls  of  those  who  built 
up  the  greatness  of  Rome  in  their  pre-existent  state;  in  the  seventh 
the  arrival  of  theTnMansat  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  the  gathering 
of  the  Italian  clans;  in  the  eighth  the  first  sight  of  the  hilb  of  Rome, 
and  the  prophetic  representation  of  the  great  crises  in  Roman  history, 
leading  up  to  the  greatest  of  them  all.  the  crowning  victory  of 
Actium.  Among  these  books  we  may  infer  that  Virgil  assigned 
the  palm  to  the  second,  the  fourth  and  the  sixth*  as  he  selected 
them  to  read  to  Augustus  and  the  imperial  family.  The  interest 
b  generally  thought  to  fbg  in  the  last  four  books:  nor  b  it  pomibb 
to  feel  that  culminating  sympathy  with  the  final  combat  between 
Tumus  and  Aeneas  that  we  feel  with  the  combat  between  Hector 
and  Achilles.  Yet  a  jpenonal  interest  is  awakened  fai  the  ad* 
ventures  and  fate  of  Plulas.  Lausus  and  Camilla,  ^^rgil  may  himself 
have  become  weary  of  the  succession  of  battle-scenes  "  eadem 
horrida  belb  "—which  the  requirements  of  epic  poetry  called  upon 
him  to  portray.  There  b  not  only  a  less  varied  interest,  there  b 
greater  mequality  of  workmanship  in  the  later  books,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  not  received  their  author's  final  reWml. 
Ycf  in  them  there  are  many  lines  and  passages  of  great  power, 
pathos  and  beauty.  Virgil  braught  the  two  great  instruments 
of  varied  and  continuous  harmony  and  of  a  rich,  chastened  and 
noble  style  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  the  Latin  tongue  was 
capable.  The  rhythm  and  style  of  the  Aeneid  b  more  unequal 
than  the  rhythm  and  styb  of  tne  GeorgicSt  but  b  a  brger  and  more 
•varied  instrument.  The  note  of  hb  supremacy  among  all  the  poetic 
artists  of  hb  country  b  that  subtb  lusbn  of  the  music  and  the 
meaning  of  bnjsiuage  whkh  touches  the  deepest  and  most  secret 
springs  of  emotion,  tie  touches  especially  the  emotkmsof  reverence 
and  of  yearning  for  a  higher  ^Mntual  life,  and  the  sense  <^  noble- 
nem  in  human  affairs,  in  great  institutions,  and  great  natures;  the 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  affections,  of  the  imaginative  spell 
exercised  by  the  pest,  of  the  mystery  of  the  unseen  world.  This  b 
the  secret  of  the  power  whkh  hb  words  have  had  over  some  of  the 
deepest  and  greatest  natures  in  all  ages.  (W.Y.S,;  T.R.C.) 

BiBUOCRAPRY 

Appendix  VergiUanar-XJadtr  thb  collective  name  there  are 
current  seveial  poems  of  some  littk  length  and  some  groups  of 
shorter  pieces,  all  attributed  to  Viigil  in  antiquity.  Virn!  wrote  a 
Ctiiex,  but  not  the  Cntex  now  extant,  though  it  passed  lor  hb  half 
a  century  after  hb  death.  The  Aetna,  the  Ciris  and  the  Copa  are 
clearly  not  Virgil's.  The  Moretum  b  said  to  have  been  traiubted 
by  him  from  a  Greek  poem  by  hb  teacher  Parthenius;  it  b  an 
exqubite  piece  of  worl^  familiar  perhaps  to  English  readers  in 
Cowper's  transbtkm.  The  case  of  the  CataUpton  {trntk  Xgwriv) 
b  peculiar.  Two  of  these  Uttb  poems  (Jte  kinc  indnes  and  VittvU 
fnae  Sironis)  are  generally  accepted  as  Virgil's;  opinion  varies  as 
to  the  rest,  with  very  littk  to  go  upon,  butgenerally  rejecting  them. 
The  whole  are  printed  in  the  brger  editions  of  Viigil.  For  English 
leaden  the  inost  obvious  edition  b  that  of  Robinson  ElUs  (1907), 
who  has  also  edited  the  Aetna  separately. 

Mammcripis. — Gellius  {Nodes  Atticae,  ix.  14,  7)  tells  us  of  pcopte 
who  had  in»ected  idiogra^um  librum  Venilii,  but  thb  has  of  course 
in  all  probability  lone  since  perished,  tnere  are,  however,  seven 
very  ancient  MSS.  of  Virgil,  (i)  The  Mediceus  at  Fk>rence,  with  a 
note  purporting  to  be  by  a  man,  who  was  consul  in  494,  to  say  he 
had  read  it.  (2)  ThePklatinusVatKanus  of  the  4th  or  sth  century. 
(3)  The  Vatkanus  of  the  same  period.  (4)  The  *'  Schcdae  Vaticanae, " 
(5)  The  "  Schedae  Berolinenses."  perhaps  of  the  4th  century.  (6)  The 
'^SchedaeSangaUenses."  (7)  The  "  Schedae  rescriptae  Veronenses  " 
— the  last  throe  of  insignificant  extent.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
MSS.,  see  Henry,  Aenetdea,  i.,  and  Ribbeck,  ProUgomena  ad  Verg. 

Ancient  Commrfi/ki/tfri.— -Commentaries  on  Virgil  began  to  be 
written  at  a  very  eariy  date.  Suetonius,  V.  Verg.  44,  aicntions  aa 
Aeneidomattix  of  Carvilius  I'ictor  and  other  works  on  Virgil's 
"  thefu  "  and  "  faults,"  besides  eight  "  volumina  "  of  Q.  Octavius 
Avitus,  setting  out  in  parallel  passages  the  '*  likenesses  '^  {hftotirrirti 
was  the  name  of  the  work)  between  Virgil  and  more  ancient  authon^ 
M.  Valerius  Probus  (btter  part  of  ist  century  A.D.)  wrote  a  com* 
mentasy.  but  it  ia  doubtful  lor  how  much  of  what  passes  under  hb 
name  be  is  responsible,  if  for  any  of  iL  At  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  come  the  commentaries  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus  ana  of 
Servius,  the  former  writing  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  the  latter  of  styb 
and  gimmmar.  The  work  of  Servius  was  afterwards  expanded  ay 
another  scholar,  whose  additkms  greatly  added  to  iu  worth,  aa  they 
are  drawn  from  older  commentatore  and  give  us  vrry  valuable 
faifonaaciom  on  the  old  Roman  religion  and  coastitutioa,  Citek 
and  Latin  legendsi  old  Latin  and  linguistic  umges.  In  thb  enbij^ed 
form  the  commentary  of  Servius  am!  the  Sa/sma/fts  of  Macrobius 
(also  of  the  end  of  the  4th  century)  are  both  of  neat  interest  to 
the  student  of  Virgil.  There  are.  further,  seu  of  Scholb  hi  MSSw 
at  Verona  and  Bern,  which  draw  their  BMterbl  from  aoeleni 


VIRGIL.   POLYDORE 


coBinatuiH.    Sn  H.  NMIhAis,  Sutf  >»  ^oJ"  LiUraUin,  xL. 
ud  CompuMtl,  Vcrnl  in  ailH£tti.I(u.  eh.  5- 

E4iliaiu.—HH  tSiiDm  of  Vinil  an  innuorrablc ;  KtyiH 
(lj6j-l8i»),Focb«Er(i8ji-7si"»ntibbcck(i»59-»lin&™"'y. 
BcMet  (iBTb)  ID  FnncE.  uid  CaUDpon  (csmplncd  by  Nciilcihip. 
ftnd  flditcd  Df  Hawrfield)  tn  Engludi  in  pcrhapA  tnt  nust  im- 
poRut.  Good  (cbool  xhdDiu  ia  Eiflitli  hive  brcn  produced  by 
Pue.  SfchfiiA  ind  Pipilkw.  CiiniiigMii'»  woik,  howenr.  ti  siih- 
OM  qii^oa  the  boK  ia  Eji^Uk. 

rrinfrffr**" — 'Fuaoui  P**fl't-'*  tnulAtioiH  have  bvn  nude  by 
DiyiltnudlirlbaKalodiaiiimUiday.   Sincr  the  middtc  dI 
the  loth  cFoturv  (be  moit  ifflpoclant  uv  CotupEton  Mah^ 
.4..J. _r^. i.  pniH) :  j.  W.  Uickiil Mnn' - "■"     - 
is  Mam  la  vcne);  Lord  J 


>d  Aami.  i."A  in 


■  90«)';  jT  iUuids'Vvcne.  ntv  kL,  190;).  knr  uuyi  on 
tnnmiint  ^inil.  «  CaBiD(toa.  tfixWIsWM  IfWl^  voL  L; 
R.  Y.  Tvndl,  £ilHt  Pailry  (apptodn). 

AuTnouTiB.— Fot  fHlI  bibliomptiia  of  Vuia  conaiU  Scbiom, 
Cufit.  ^  JCMwetM  LiOmlar  ItSgqi  (in  Iwu  von  MUls'i  •erica, 
HonAw*  ^  Kbutiuha  AUtrlami-Wmi*iciaJI>,  ud  ToilTel, 
HiOtrj  is  Bmhoiii  LUerttiat.  «di»d  by  L.  Stbwabc  and  Ir.  by  C. 
C.  W.  Wiirr  (1900).  On  the  U(e  ol  Vinil:  Ntiilahip'a  Ancitnl 
Urns  tf  Vtrri  (1879)  diKuns  the  amhontie*.  Fnntini  one  oi  ihc 
Hvea,  whkb  ae  ibowi  to  be  by  Sveuxuus.  Oirtbe  ££Jhiuj:  Glaan-, 
r.  «Il  WoterrfkAMr  B.  nicul  (l«8o} :  CatUult,  Elwli  nr  £1  BKofigiu 
*K.(iS97).  ODitieCMTHi:  MDrEh.DiCriKiuiii(mriiua  K. 
BMiiu  (i8;8)  :  Kofden.  ''  V.-alydim"  (in  fimKl.  toL  a8  1893) 
(NonJea  ha.  Ultle  patkoce  wilh  "  a«lh«ic  cnliciuil  -).  On  iGe 
Atmiid:  Schweilcr,  Rim.  CauL  vnL  L  (1851);  Cauer,  Dt /abmlil 
CrtmiM  ai  XWM  amiilam  fmiimlilmi-.  IfUd.  Lt  Uinit  tFMi 
■KMl  V.  (iMlJ.FOnCemann.Ziir  CucL  ^  Anaunjiau;  H.  de 
la  VUle  de  Miimoat.  ApMnnai  it  Rltcia  u  VirpU  (i8a«)  (ratlier 
«nlnnE);Plil^  y.%.4itpiu>uKMMatfKii:CllMgi,Ditpt}liliiikt 
TBiina  itr  An.  (l8£o);  Bniiner,  NtnUla  fnmtiiUa  ariUo- 
lapna  (1S86)  (mil*,  under  title  Tit  Ctmmby  tjHtrait  vU  Vvpl. 
bv  D.  Havdock  Fuhcr.  1895);  Gibbon,  Cribai  Ohunalit%s  m  lia 
Att  Silt  tl  Ik*  Antii  (i77D)j  Boiider.  id  Kdirin  mui'iu 
^^■tuM  •«  ^nAniu  (1884)  {with  leclioa  00  eixth  Aoiadi-. 
Euii.  Adunmlia  (Ldpaifei  StiuSen.  l«9i)  1  Nnrdcn, "  V.'Uudiea  " 
(in  Htmn,  voL  aS,  1893),  on  axth  Aami,  and  npefi  ia  Hat 
iaitUtlm  lar  iLAUMMm  (1901)1  Dieteridi.  /Tn^a  (1893)  (na 
Apocalypae  of  Peter  and  ancknl  Icacbing  on  Ibe  other  life — a 
valuable  book);  Henty,  Aneidta  (1873-T9)  (a  book  of  very  rreai 
karainf,  wfl,  leiuc  and  literary  jndgBKnli  Ibe  luthcr.  aa  Iriih 
pbyilclan,  gave  tmnty  yvan  to  il.  exanlnlnf  MS&.  eapioring 
Vi^Ti  conntiy,  and  rsding  ev«y  aolhor  iihoin  Vii^  could  havn 
■sea  and  nearly  every  ancient  wriiprwho  uied  Vir^l). 

Vbtll-UtentiDc:  Swnte-Beun.  £nal>  nr  VbkIi  (one  of  tba 
rMtboolaon  Viiii1):Conipamti.  K^;Idu■rI■H^E>•(IB72^— 
E^t.  It. .  Verpt  n  Ik  WiUli  Jpi,  by  E.  F.  M .  BeiHXke  <  I  SojHa  book 
«(  nrt  riru  and  ^■a^ied  intenai):  Heinir,  Vircitt  tfuiJit  TaXnik 
I1901):  W.  Y.  Sdlar,  Rfwa  l>«<i  tf  lit  AufiaUM  An:  Virfil 
Imd  cd.  1881):  Clover.  SImdia  in  VUtU  (1904)-  Eeaye  in  ths 
Mlovint :  F.  W.  H.  Mym.  £isaTl[Clui>Qlf|(ie«}>,lheiIH»  [anHiui 
Eneliib  e«y  on  Virgil;  I.  R.  Careen,  Siny  SliAia  (iSTt)  (an 
exinenl  Mudy  of  Aenraii;  W,  Warde  FoWler,  A  Yarwul,  Ot 
Birii  (on  Vircil's  bird-k>ic)i  Nettleitiip.  £iiayi  is  Laii*  Limm 
(i8X|>;  Tyrrell,  Lalin  Poctrj  (1S98):  Patin.  £nou  m  It  Inlsit 

Conmy,  Us  IjUihi  (189a)  (a  volume  ot  very  bright  e«J¥jl;  J   W. 
Hackail.  Ltia  UUratm  Old  ed.  1899).  (T.  K.  C.) 

Tht  Viria  Lrcaul. 
Vitgil'i  gnat  populuitir  In  the  middle  tga  ii  to  be  pinlj 
nplained  by  (he  fid  that  he  wu  lo  ■  ccttaia  cncnt 
lecopiucd  by  the  Cfaurch,  He  was  auppoacd  lo  have 
profibcAted  the  cnming  ol  Quist  in  (he  fourth  Etiaftir.  and 
by  •ome  divines  the  Atatii  V4s  held  to  be  aa  all^scy  ol 
■■end  Iluiiga.  TUs  pcntion  in«  mSiciently  emphaJied  by 
Dante  >bcn  be  dxBe  Urn  (tdib  among  all  the  aga  ol  anliquity 
to  be  hb  guide  in  the  Dirim)  Ccmmrdia.  Andent  poels  and 
phikBOfJicn  wen  c«nii»uily  tiuulotmed  by  medievil  wiiien 
runanon;  and  Virfil  and  Anstotk  became  pofwiariy 
not  for  poetry  and  sdence.  but  for  ihar  Hjppoaed 
e  of  the  black  art.  Naples  appean  10  have  been 
;  at  the  popular  l(«end  of  Vu^  which  reproenled 
qiedal  proteclor  of  ibe  dty,  bat  ma  probably 


'  qmie  independent  of  learned  mditioB. 


jc  Conrad  ol  Quofurt  (1194). 


>Tk  Imh  apoxk  to  Carinthii,  St  Virgaioa.  biihop  of  ^tibsti 
{&  iSt),  nhtt  held  oriciul  vim  on  IIk  «!!>)«■  of  anli|iudei.  may 
|«Nb«thatHlep«>ymof  ibi  lnnd. 


ArHid  ot  Ubcek  la  the  fBMiualhia  ol  (h*  CtiMto 
I  ndmold.  John  of  Sallibiiiv  aUodca  to  the  bruen  8y 
by  VirgUi  KclinaDd  (d.  1^17)  ipcakactf  ncnilar  marveu 
inua  which  Vincent  of  Deauvai*  baa  borrowed;  and 
TUburv,  in  hit  (Mia  Imptralta  (laia),  and  Akiaoder  of 
jiKKun  id.  ia]j>,  in  Zft  Utimns  JUmm,  have  rt^iroducad  tbeae 
traditioaa,  with  addiiiona.  (German  and  French  pacta  did  noe 
overlook  tliia  acceaury  to  their  repertory.  Tbe  fioaun  ^  Cl^ 
wiailij  ol  Ajlente  Ii  roia  (lath  century)  and  the  Iman  in  Uimit 

that  M  had  from  tixwiaeVlE^  a  quantity  ol  valuable  recnpta.    Ht 
aUn  fij^-s  i  considenible  |ni(  in  The  popular  folk-tale  Tht  5tKH 

i/euu!    A'',nUI    and    in    Jrfm    Lydjalej. 

omance.     i  ^piuu,    11   included   by    R.-<lc 

^^^i.   iSl-^i.  and  Juan  Ruia,  aichprieat  of 

e.  l^Go).  alao  wi 

,.   monc  ihmufl^" 

illy  devdoped  in 


St  Jul." 


K 


)f  monc  ihmuflbout  £un<E>;  were 
"y  devclop-<  ~ ~...„.i 

e  of  £tl  Fdia  limtilns  it   Vtr^Lt  {i.   1499].  t  quarto 

d  dedei  'done  by  VrrEilin-."  wai  printed  about  ijao.  We 
1  bow  Viraii  batuiled  ihi^  <'Tvil  at  a  very  early  age,  in  the 
L«hioa  at  the  tfisJienuaa  pr.-  laded  tbe  jinnee  in  the  Arabiait 
to  re-enter  Solomoo^a  c-:  iL  Ajiothcr  rrpiDductian  of  ■ 
rprtJil  ljk«»lhjli.l  111.  :  dy  who  kept  Virgil  auipendod  in 

.','■'"  TCki^S!e'lh™'w5hoiil  MbiM- 

.   .  Icnsivc  to  her  modcny.    Wr^ 


tributary  pcince*  which  Eave  wamirw  of  (reaaod  or  rebrilion,  and  ■ 
lamp  Jo  HitHily  light  to  the  dty.  He  abducted  the  ai>ldan'a  dauahter. 
and  buUt  tor  her  tbe  dty  i/Naplea  upon  a  aeaire  fouodaiiMi  of 
eQa.    At  last,  having  performed  many  eartraorfMnary  thinix  hA 

be  placed  ail  bii  licaaurea  in  a  caflle  dreaded  by  imaea  unccasnaly 

wicldini  iron  flaili.  and  dirtcitd  hii  eonfidencbl  aervant  to  bew  him 


I  enleied  the  c»tlc 


[aretti.    J'>r(i/ia 

(urt&W.  I.  lTiomi.£iir/y£ai.  Pi 


■rrjio  ero  (and  rT.,  Florence,   1^96;   Engli^ 


a    Imftr.    (ed.    Liebr 
mitit  ttU 


(Faderbore,  185a);  Siebenhaar, 
VTrtifio  «r™.r(BerUn.  1837); 
ia.  *.  Saftiti  tliadalUri  (1S50): 
■-  yirnT"  (FleifieT'i  Cermsma, 
Her Viililiui  ■■  (ibid.  I.  1865); 
ir^iui -^  (ibid.    IV.    IR^);   Vf. 


Jnpning  der  \'irgi1uf^      tXtil.  f.  ron 

F.    \V.   Gentbe,   Lrbrn  and  FeTlUul!"i^'p'tbl\ 
afiDuUiraaJZnatarrr  (mded..  Macdebuis.  iBj; 


Castro  in  Etruria.  His  latbei's  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Geor^  VirEil;  bis  Kreat-gTandJatber,  Anlboay  Viigil,  "  a  tuati 
wdl  stilled  in  mcdidnc  and  asliolo^,"  bad  professed  philo- 
sophy at  Piris.  as  did  Polj'dorc's  own  brother  and  protC|;£ 
John  Uatthew  VirEil,  at  Pas-ia,  in  iji].  A  third  biotbetwis 
■  LthhIoo  merchant  in  1511.  Folydore  «■■  bom  at  Urbino. 
is  laid  to  have  been  edocsted  at  Bologna,  and  was  pnbahly  In 
the  KTvicc  of  Guido  Uhakki,  duke  of  UiUbo.  before  1498,  as 
in  the  deiUcation  of  hi>  Gret  wok.  liter  Pmiibientm  (Apiil 
I40S>,  he  stylo  tum^etf  Ihb  piince^  client-  PcJydore'i  scmnd 
bod.,  Ot  /■NWgnhu  Kirmm.  h  tleilicaled  to  Cuido^i  tntor. 


VIRGINAI,- VIRGINIA 


"7 


LadorinB  Odudm.  frern  Urbtno.  in  Angul  14^.  After 
iting  (bupbciUin  to  AkuniJci  VI.  he  fame  to  England  in 
LiBi  u  deputy  QiUectot  of  Pati's  pence  for  Ibt  cudinil.  At 
Hufriu'm  pnuy,  he  ma  cothroncd  biahop  ol  Bath  tnd  Wells 
isOctoIiaijo^.  ItwaiilHeniyVII.'iiiuUnathalheccoi- 
otaced  las  Hii4iiria  Aa^ica—twiti.  which,  though  seemingly 
bcfuii  u  ctrly  as  isoj,  WjU  not  cumplelcd  till  August  isiii 
Uk  date  of  iU  dediolioa  to  Henry  VIU.,  not  publiihed  till 
1534.  Id  May  r5i4  Ih  and  hia  paiion  ihe  ranlind  are  found 
typpanins  Wobey's  dainu  10  tlie  cardioalship,  hut  he  bad 
bu  Ibc  great  ministei'i  favoui  before  the  yoac  was  out.  A 
Bik  leUer,  icflecling  leverely  on  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolaey, 
wai  iBtatxpted  early  In  151S1  after  which  Polydorc  waa  cast 
fato  priioa  and  suppbnted  in  hts  colleclorship  (March  and 
April).  Me  itu  not  vilbout  ume  powerful  supporten,  as 
both  Catherine  de'  Medici  ud  Leo  X.  wrote  to  the  king  on  his 
bclialf.  From  his  priion  be  KM  *n  abject  and  almost  bias- 
f^eoniB  leller  to  the  offended  mill  liter,  begging  that  the  fait 
■pproaehing  Chriilmaa— a  time  which  witnessed  the  reilhution 
<i{  a  wvaU — might  ie«  hia  pardoa  also.  He  waa  act  at  liberty 
before  Christmas  1515,  though  he  neva  regained  his  Dollector- 
&hip,  lo  15^5  he  published  the  £nM  edition  of  Giidas,  dedicating 
the  vork  Lo  Tunstall.  bishop  of  London.  Neit  year  appeared 
his  Latrd<  iVfdifnr,  dedicated  from  London  Quly}  to  Francesco 
Uaria,  duke  of  Urbino  Somewhere  about  isjS  be  left  England, 
and  rmained  In  Italy  for  some  time.  la.healili,  be  tells  ua, 
kubadc  him  on  his  relum  to  ointinue  hii  cualom  of  making 
daily  note*  oa  cootempoiary  events.  About  the  end  of  1551 
he  went  home  to  Urbino,  where  he  appears  to  haw  died  in 
15s;.  He  bad  been  naturallied  an  Englishman  in  October 
ijie,  and  bad  held  several  clerical  appoinlmeuts  in  England. 
Id  1508  be  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Wella,  and  in  151J 
nbesdary  el  Oigate  in  St  Paul's  cathc&il,  beth  of  wUch 
offices  be  held  aftu  hi)  retnni  to  Urblno. 
Tbc  Erst  edition  of  the  Hitleria  A  Hgltcs  [twenty-Hi  books]  waa 


[m of  Henry  Vl! 


^iyii  v^  twenlV'teve 
'I  IT  down  10  the  birth  1 


ol  Edward  Vt.  (Ocloh 


u  wided  to  the  third  edition  ol  IS}^  Poly<l«e  cL 
A\e  DecB  w^y  careful  in  collecting  materials  for  tbji  ^ 
lain  cndil  for  luiiig  Ibreign  biftorians  aa  veil  aa  E  '' 
•hicb  reaaoii*  lie  remarba.  the  English,  Scotch  and  Frta  . 
p^ral  thugs  reported  in  bia  page*  far  difiertmly  from  ' 
-<>^^  they  are  told  in  cunenl  nxioiial  itoiy.    In  his  • 

Biiao  ha  apptied  to  Jamce  IV.  of  Scotland  for  a 

h  kings  and  thc^  anoala;  b 


Cans  DoHtos  could  induce  hin  to  ^ve  a 
Htvaae^  tnb  acoDmpUihed  luhop.  who  traccu  uk  ^xui^n  ui  luc 
^ptM  down  Itota  the  baaished  son  ol  an  Athenian  kin);  and  Scrjiia 
Ik  daofhte*  of  the  Egmian  tyrant  ol  the  liraeliio.  A  umilu 
■jflticiaai  psade  him  doubt  the  veracity  of  Ceofiivy  ol  Monmouth, 
mJiSm  aDed  loftb  Leland's  DiJ""u  Galldlrili  and  Aiitrlis 
Ititmtartbilit  Arlimi,  This  doubting  iiuiiDa  led  to  his  being 
ktuhmT  o'  many  oflencca  agaiut  learning,  such  aa  that  of  burning 
anloada  of  M&  lea  Ids  nronihould  be  ducoveird.  of  ptulaining 
toka  tram  fibeariea  and  shippLag  them  a&  by  the  veuelf  uf  to  Rome. 
Aa  a  outtcr  of  fact,  it  la  of  course  mdnly  from  the  time  of  Henry 
V1-,  where  oar  cvmenpcniy  records  begin  to  fall  u  sadly,  that 
Pdydtfc'a  work  is  uacfuL  He  miut  have  been  personally  acquainted 
wnh  i^uv  men  whose  memories  could  carry  them  bock  to  the 
begiBmag  of  Ibc  Wars  of  the  Rosea.  Dr  Brewer  speaks  tomewhat 
kanhly  of  hlo  as  an  authority  for  the  teign  of  Henry  VIII..  and 
iadeol  hia  spite  agaiut  Wol9«  u  evMenti  but  it  is  ibpoisible  to 
nvi  his  tocaal  and  geographical  accounts  of  En^nd  and  Scotland 
w.u»«t  gratitude  tor  a  writer  who  haa  pieterved  so  many  Interesi- 
OB  dclwli.  PulydoR's  Ai»iia  (Venice.  April  I4!ia)  vai  Ihc  £iit 
cdkctioa  of  Laiin  nranrbi  ever  printed:  ie  ptended  Erannot'i 
by  two  yean,  and  ihe  (light  nlsundemanding  that  aniie  for  the 
3I  rival  cfaimt  gave  ptue  to  a  sincere  friendship.    A 


T'-ings  whether  eocteilastica]  or  lay  (I^rts,  149^,  originally  coi 
«l  voir  seven  books,  bn  was  insenaed  to  dghl  m  1511.  ll  was 
nceedincly  popolai,  and  waa  early  translated  bito  French  (lui). 
Oermaa  (1517),  Engttah  (tu/n  and  Spaniab  (l^I).  AD  editraim 
however,  ctcept  those  fcalowing  the  teat  sanctioned  by  Crnory 
Kill  in  IJ76.  are  on  the  Index  Eapoigatotlua  The  Dt  Prnilcili 
aho  achieved  a  great  poputsrity.  and  was  soon  traiuhted  Inlo 
ha&sa  UmJ).  e<>I>i>l>  ('Mt)  and  Spubb  USS».    This  ImtiH 


Camblidge  friend  Robert  Ridley. 


^  "peciall^  on  t 


dialogue  belinvn  PoVydore  and  his 

than  that  of  any  at  tiU  conteipporaria. 

VfRGIKAI,  or  Pah  or  Vhcinals,  a  name  applied  in 
En^and,  and  also  recognized  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
to  the  spinet,  and  more  especially  to  the  small  pentagonal 
and  to  the  rectangukr  models.  The  word  virginal,  bcsiowcd 
because  it  was  pre.emincatly  the  instrument  for  girls,  denola 
before  all  a  keyboard  insuumenli  having  for  each  note  one 
string  only,  plucked  by  means  of  a  quill  attached  to  a  jack.' 
The  fine  insltunient  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  MLseum,  knoa-n 
aa  Queen  Elizaijelh's  vir^nal,  is  an  Italian  pentagonal  Iptoet^ 
elaborately  embluoned  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  queen, 
and  having  a  compass  of  just  over  font  octaves.  Kmg  Henry 
VIIL  and  his  daughlers.  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
were  all  accomplished  performers  on  the  \itginal.        (K.  S.) 

YIRQIHIA,  or  VEBcnat,  in  Roman  legendary  history, 
daughter  of  L.  Virgmiua,  a  plebeian  centurion.  Her  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  decemvir  Applus  Oiudius,  »ho 
instructed  Marcus  Claudius,  one  of  bis  chcnts,  (o  cbim  her 
■s  his  aUve.  Marcus  accordingly  brought  her  before  Appius, 
nnd  aswrled  thai  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  femala 
■laves,  who  had  been  stolen  nod  passed  d3  by  the  vile  of 
-■-■-'--    -    •—    —1    child.      .... 


self  wilb  his 

daughter  before  'the 

ribunal   of  Appius,  who. 

nfusing  to  listen  lo  any  argumen 

declared  Virginia  lo  be 

a  slave  and 

the  property  of  Ma 

reus.     Virginius  thereupon 

stabbed  her 

0  the  heart  in  the  p 

esence  of  Appius  and  Ibe 

people.    A  B 

orm  of  papular  indignation  arose  and  the  decern- 

virt  were  forced  to  resign.     The  peopie  for  the  second  time 

■weeded"  t 

the  Sacred  Mount, 

and  refused  to  return  lo 

Rome  until  the  old  lorm  of  govemm 

See  Uvy  iU.  44-sii  Dion.  Halk 

11.  j8^.  wio«  account 
Cicero, Tie  jiniiiu.  U.  loi 

dlRen  in  >em 

e  respects  (rom  Uvy> 

Val.  Mai.  vi. 

I.  =:  (or.  critical  eian 

lination  of  the  Moiy  and  in 
vmvin,  s«  Sir  U.  CDrnewell 

thedownlallofthede. 

LewU,  CrldMUy  ^  Eart)  «™™  Hi, 

afy,  ii.;  Scliweglei,  RimiidiM 

aai.  a,  J:  also  E.  Pail 

Hulaj  lEng.  Qan..  IV*).  p.  iSj,  according  to  who^  the  legends  a( 
iTirgiola  anJ  Lucretla  (t-o  diHen^nt  v™ons  of  one  and ISe  SSIM 

ng  the  hbtory  of  Homa 

liT'woDan)  an  nothing  but  late  ebb. 

»<hlhrcult.«IArcl». 

naiiona  of  legentls  connected 

idArdea. 

VtROIRIA,  one  of  the  more  N.  of  the  S.E,  Atlantic  itaia 
f  the  Unit«l  Stale*  of  America,  lying  bctviMD  lalitodes  36°  jo' 
"  30'  a.,  and  longitude  jj"  jj'  and  gj°  40'  W.    It  is 
■"     ■■"'    '■    "     ■  cky  and  West  Virginia,  the 


and  Tern 


Ihe  N.W.  by  Kenlii 

■gulat  boundjiy  fine  following  „_,  _..  _  ^ 

ita  course;  on  Ibe  N.E.  by  Uaiyland,  from  which  it 
sep^Led  by  thk  Potomac  river;  on  t  be  S.  by  North  Carolina 
'^e  boundary  line  being  nominally  a  paralld 
ictually  a  more  irtcgulac  line.  Virginia  has 
all  uH  ui  4J,uJ/  sq-  m.,  of  which  1365  sq.  pl  are  water  surface, 
including  land-lodied  bayi  and  harboura,  riven  and  Lak« 
Drummood.  The  sute  has  a  length  ot  about  440  m.  &.  and 
W.,  measured  along  iti  S.  boundaiy;  and  an  ciltctne  breadth 


FkyiUal  Fafnrri.— Viiginia  is  croned 
S.W  by  four  dwHncI  physiognphic  pnj 
is  the  Coutal  Plain  Province,  and  fonni  a 
Plain  bordering  the  S.E.  United  States  I 
to  th*  Rid  Grande.  This  province  occupies  atnul  1' 
of  the  nate,  and  is  known  aa  ■'  Tidewater  Virginia.' 


N^i^Y^'H^rt 


r  occupies,  it  was  much  diuecied  by  streams  ai 
wing  the  ara  to  inv*de  the  ilream  valleya.  ! 
rhe  branching  bays  oe  "  drowned  river  valln 
f  bK  noted  the  lower  Potomac,  RappohannDck 
».    Cbcsapeake  Bay  itaU  is  the  drowned  Is 
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tributary  prevtooa  to  the  depranioii  whidi  tnmsfonned  them  into 
beys-    Tbe  land  between  the  drowned  valley*  m  rdativdy  flat. 


and  varies  in  height  from  aca-levd  on  the  E.  to  i«>-30o  ft.  on  the 
W«  bolder.  PassinK  westward  across  the  "  fali-Uiie,"  the  next 
province  b  the_Pio(uiumt,  a  part  of  the  extensive  Piedmont  Belt 


reaching  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama.  This  b  the  most  ex< 
tensive  of  the  subdivisbns  of  A^iginb.  comprising  i8«ooo  so.  m. 
of  its  area,  and  varying  in  elevation  from  150-300  Tt.  oa  the  j£.  to 
700-1200  ft.  along  the  loot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  the  W.  The  slop- 
ing surface  b  gently  rolling,  and  has  resulted  from  the  UfJift  and 
dissection  of  a  neariy  level  plain  ti  erosion  developed  on  folded, 
crystalline  rocks.  Oocaaonai  hard  rock  ridges  rise  to  a  moderate 
elevation  above  the  general  levd,  while  areas  of  unusually  weak 
Triassic  sandstones  have  been  worn  down  to  form  lowlands.  W.  of 
the  Piedmont,  and  like  it  consisting  of  crystalline  rocks,  b  the 
Bhie  Ridge,  a  mcwntain  belt  from  3  to  ao  m.  in  breadth,  narrowing 
toward  the  N.,  where  it  passes  mto  Marvland,  and  broadening 
southward  toward  its  jsreat  expansion  in  W.  North  Carolina  and 
E.  Tennessee,  where  it  is  transformed  into  masrive  mountain  groups. 
in  elevation  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia  varies  from  1460  ft.  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  adwre  the  Potomac  river  breaks  through  it  in  a 
S|d«Ktid  water-gap,  to  5719  ft.  in  Mt.  Rofm.  Grayson  county. 
About  3500  sq.  m.  of  the  state  are  comprised  in  thb  province. 
W.  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  the  Newer  Appalachian  or  Great  Valley 
Province,  characteriicd  by  naialld  riogei  and  valleys  developed 
by  erosion  on  folded  beds  01  sandstone,  limestone  and  shales,  and 
oomprisini^  an  area  of  aboyt  10^400  sq.  m.  in  Virginia.  The  belts 
of  non-resatant  rock  have  been  worn  away,  leaviiw  longitudinal 
valleys  separated  by  hard  rock  ridges.  A  po«tion  01  thb  province 
in  which  weak  rocn  predominate  ^ves  an  nnusuallv  broad  valley 
region,  known  as  the  valley  of  Virgmb,  diaiiwd  by  the  Shenandoah 
river,  and  the  headwaters  oif  the  James,  Roanoke,  New,  and  Holston 
rivers,  which  dissect  the  broad  valley  floor  into  gently  rolling  low 
hiUs.  At  the  N.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah,  the  valley  b 
about  250  ft.  ab(yve  sea-levd,  but  nses  south-westward  to  an  ela- 
tion of  more  than  1600  ft.  at  the  S.  boundary  of  the  state 

The  rivers  of  the  state  flow  in*  general  from  N.W.  to  S£.,  across 
the  Bkie  Ridge,  the  Piedmont  and  the  Coastal  Plain.  foUowing 
courses  whidi  were  established  before  erosion  had  produced  much 
of  the  present  topography.  But  in  the  Newer  Appalachians  tbe 
streams  more  often  follow  the  trend  of  the  dtnictute  until  they 
onpty  into  one  of  the  larger,  transverse  streams.  Thus  the  Shen- 
andoah flowa  NX.  to  the  PMomac,  the  Holston  S.W.  toward  the 
Tennessee.  A  part  of  thb  same  province,  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  state,  b  drained  by  the  New  river,  which  flows  N.W.  across  the 
ridges  to  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  rivers  in  the  Amaladiiaa  Plateau. 
In  the  limestone  regions  caverns  and  natural  bndges  occur,  among 
iriuch  Luray  Cavern  and  the  Natural  Bridge  are  well  known.  The 
druwned  lower  counes  of  the  S£.  flowing  streama  are  navigable, 
and  afford  auuiy  caodlent  haiboura.  Cbcapeake  Bay  covers  mnch 
land  that  might  otherwise  be  agriculturally  vahiabw,  but  repays 
thb  loss,  in  part  at  least,  by  its  excellent  fnheries,  indnding  those 
for  oysters.  In  the  S.E.,  where  the  low,  flat  Coastal  Plain  b  pooriy 
draiwDd,  b  the  Great  Dnmal  Swamp^  a  freab-w^cr  marsh  covering 
|oo  so.  m.,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  Lake  Drwnraood,  a  m.  or 
nsore  m  diameter.  Along  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  are  low,  aady  beaches,  often  mrioaing  Utfoona  or 
nit 


—Tin  aboot  the  middle  of  the  i8th  centnry  the  bison 
and  the  dk  roamed  the  W.  part  of  the  state..  The  Vvgiua  deer 
b  common  in  the  bottomlands;  a  few  beaver  still  frequent  the 
remoter  streams;  in  the  higher  portions  are  still  a  few  buck  bears 
and  pumas,  besides  the  lynx,  the  Vtigima  varyin|^  hare,  the  wood- 
chucK.  the  red  and  the  fnc  sqaind  and  flying  sqmrrds.  The  grey 
aqmrrcl  b  plentif nl  in  woodiDd  dbtricta.  On  the  Coastal  Ain 
are  the  mwk-iat,  the  caatem  cottoo-taiL  dupmimk,  ^rey  fox, 
common  mole  and  Virginia  opownm  In  colonbl  tmies  the 
Atlantic  rigfat>whale  was  killed  in  some  numbers  off  the  coast. 

Many  ifiecies  of  smter  and  shore  birds  migrate  along  the  coast, 
wiMre  aba  otbcn  breed,  as  the  royal,  coi 
and  bhcfc  sfcimmrr;  practic^y  all  Uw  ducks  are  migrant 
though  the  wood-dock  breeds.  Swanvgeeseandbrant  winter  on  the 
x.  The  ydlow-crowned  night-heron  and  ^e  little  bine  heron 
rardy.    The  twkey-bnanrd  and  die  ban><«wl  are  reridcnt. 


snecfccrSt  oicfaafd  onoles«  yeOow 
the  bloe  grosbeak,  the  Carolina 
cefthekiwcrclev 
are  found  in  the  wooded 

ba 


adudi  mage  awstwaid  with  the  hanS  woods  of  the  Piedmont  Bet 
where  oaks  formeriy  prevailed,  but  where  a  second  growth  of  plr 
now  constitutes  paurt  of  the  forest.  Even  on  the  Coastal  nal 
the  Jersey  and  <mfieki  pines  of  to-day  rei^aoe  more  valuable  specs 
of  the  onginal  growth.  The  Blue  Rklge  and  Newer  Appahkcha 
rmona  are  covered  with  pin^  hemlock,  white  oak,  <uerry  ar 
ydlow  poplar;  while  that  portion  of  these  provinces  lying  in  d 
S.W.  part  of  the  state  still  contains  valuable  forests  of  nicla>ry  ar 
walnutj  besides  oak  and  cherry.  On  the  Coastal  Plain  the  cypre 
grows  m  the  Dismal  Swamp,  river  birch  alone  the  streams,  m 
sweet  gum  and  black  gum  in'swampy  woods.  Other  charactcria 
plants  of  the  Coastal  Plain  are  the  cranberry,  wild  rice,  wild  yas 
wax  myrtle,  wistarb,  trumpet  flower,  passion  Bower,  holly  and  wM 
alder.  Many  of  these  species  spread  into  the  Piedmont  Bd 
Rhododendron,  mountain  laurd  and  ataleas  are  common  in  d 
mountains.  The  blackberry,  black  raspberry,  huckleberry,  Uv 
bory,  wild  ginger  and  ginsens;  are  widdy  distributed. 

Cumalr.--The  climate  of  Virginb  is  generally  free  from  extremi 
of  heat  and  cold.  In  the  Coaaial  Phm  region  the  temperature 
quite  stable  from  day  to  day,  as  a  result  of  the  equalizing  effect  4 
the  numerous  bays  which  indent  thb  province.  The  mean  winU 
tempenature  b  M«8*,  the  mean  summer  temperature  77*2*,  with* 
mean  annual  of  58*6*  Killing  frosts  do  not  occur  before  d 
middle  of  October,  nor  later  than  the  but  part  of  April.  In  d 
Piedmont  IVovinoe  temperature  conditions  are  naturally  ksm  staU 
owing  to  the  distance  from  the  sea  and  to  the  greater  inequaA 
of  surface  topography.  In  autumn  and  winter  sudden  temperata 
changes  are  expenenoed,  thou^  not  frcqucnUy.  The  mean  winli 
temperature  01  thb  province  ts  95*8*;  mean  summer  tcmperatuf 
75*;  mean  annual,  55*9*.  Killmg  frosts  may  occnr  aa  early  i 
the  first  of  October  and  as  late  as  the  last  of  May.  The  gieali 
varubility  in  temperature  conditions  in  the  state  occura  in  the  Bk 
Ridjee.  Newer  Appalachian  Provinces,  where  the  most  rugged  ai 
variable  topc^graphy  b  likewise  found.  The  mean  winter  teropcratu 
for  thb  section  b  33*8*;  mean  summer  temperature,  71*3  ;  met 
annual,  53*2*. 

5ML~-Kf arsfay  aoib  are  found  along  the  lowest  portions  of  1] 
Coastal  Plain,  and  are  exceedingly  productive  wherever  reclaioil 
by  draining,  as  in  portions  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Other  poni« 
of  the  Coastal  Plain  afford  more  valuable  soils,  sandy  loams  ovi 
lying  sandy  days.  On  the  higher  devationa  the  sou  ia  light  M 
sandy,  and  such  areas  remain  relativdy  unproductive.  Tl 
cryBUuine  rocks  of  the  Kedmont  area  are  covued  vnth  ressdn 
soOs  of  variable  composition  and  moderate  fertility.  Passing  d 
high  and  ragged  Blue  Ridge,  which  b  infertile  except  in  the  urtW 
vening  vaBeys  of  its  S.W.  expandon,  we  reach  the  Newer  Aim| 
achbns,  where  fertile  limestone  soils  cover  the  valley  Boon.  Tl 
Valley  of  Virginb  b  the  moat  productive  part  of  the  stmte. 

FsresCs.— Tne  woodland  area  of  Virginb  was  estimated  in  IQI 
at2^40o«q.  m..or58%of  theareaof  thcsute.  The  timber  aM 
originally  comprised  three  divisaons:  the  mountain  regions  growlK 
pine  and  hard  woods  and  hembck;  the  Piedmont  re^onprodocil 
chiefly  oaks  with  some  puie;  and  the  lands  beknr  the  **  FM  Linti 
whidi  were  forested  with  ydlow  pine.  Most  of  the  nne  of^ 
mountain  region  has  been  cnt.  and  the  ydhiw  pine  and  bird  wodt 
have  also  brcdy  disappeared.  The  production  of  timber  hi 
however,  steadily  increased.  In  1900  the  value  of  the  product  wl 
$12,1^7.177.  reprcaenting  diiefly  ydknr  pine.  ' 

Fuaeries.— Oysters  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  fidwdi 
products,  but,  of  the  400,000  acres  of  waters  witlun  the  std 
suitable  lor  oyster  culture,  in  1909  only  about  one-third  was  uai 
for  that  purpose.  Next  in  importance  were  the  catchea  of  mt| 
haden.  diad.  dams,  aqnetcague  and  alewives;  while  minor  cat3 
were  made  of  crabs,  croaker,  bloefiah,  butterfish,  catfish,  perch  «4 
spotted  and  striped  basa. 

Agrscatere.— Tobacco  was  an  important  crop  in  the  carS 
history  of  the  colony,  and  Viiginia  continued  to  be  the  kadfi 
tobaooo-producing  sute  of  the  Cuon  (reporting  in  1850  28-a%« 
the  total  crop)  until  after  the  a\'il  War,  which,  with  the  dmdl 
of  the  sure,  caused  it  to  fall  into  second  place.  Kentucky  takfa 
the  fend:  and  in  1900  the  crop  of  North  r^rriin^  also  was  larse 
The  state's  production  of  tobacco  ia  1909  was  120,125.000  1 
valued  at  $10,210,62^  ^        ^ 

The  prodoctam  <rf  ladiu  cons  in  1909  was  47^8,000  bol 
valued  at  $3&023.ooo:  of  wheat.  8.848.000  bus.,  valued  4 
$10,175,000;  of  oats,  3.800.000  bus..  \-alQed  at  $2,053.000 •  4 
rye,  184.000  bus.,  x-alued  at  Sissfiooi  of  buckwheat,  ziSjooohm 
valued  at  $287,000:  the  hay  crop  was  valued  at  $8,06000 
(606,000  tons).  The  amount  of  tbe  cotton  crop  ia  iqoq  *wf 
to.000  500-lb  balf^ 

,'"*/?'^  ^  ^°'**,  ""  *'*?  ~  $Mfi*J0Ob  (323.000  bead] 
of  muks,  $7,020,000  te4.ooo  head):  of  neat  catUenilaoLQaroiS 

275.000  head):  of  svwe,  $5.q}i,000  (774.«»  hmid):  oTSect 
jo^ooo  (522.000  head).  * 

irtacrals.— The  valae  of  all  mineral  pndacts  ia  xooe  w* 
Si>t27O0S:  ,By  (v  the  «m  vahable  suvb  product  m  bits 
muMws  ooal  ($3.868.5S4;  42S9.A42  tons).  The  existeace  of  tli 
■ameial  m  the  vKuiit>-  of  Richmond  was  known  as  eady  as  172 
and  the  mining  of  it  there  bcfan  in  1775,  but  it 
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fanpoctaat  coalfietdt  of  the  tute  lie  in  cIm  Appalachian  regiom  la 
the  S W.  part  of  the  state,  though  there  are  abo  rich  depoiita  ia  the 
ctHiatiee  oC  Hearico,  CheetedSeld  and  Goochland,  and  in  patta  of 
Powhatan  and  Amelia  counties.  I  n  the  S.E.  portion  of  the  Kanawha 
hssin,  iadudtng  Taaewell,  Russell,  Scott.  Buchanan,  Wise  and  Lee 
OMaties,  occur  rich  deposits  of  coal,  which  are  of  great  value  because 
ef  their  DRnimitv  to  vast  deposits  fli  iroa  ores.  In  Taaewell  county 
ii  the  iamotts  Pbcahontas  oed,  whidi  produces  one  of  the  most 
falaable  gnidcs  of  coking  and  steam  coal  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  remarkably  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the 
ADeglttafea,  aad  the  W.  foothills  of  the  Blue  Rid((e,  from  which  niost 
of  the  inm  ore  of  the  state  is  procured,  are  lined  with  brown  hematite. 
IfOO'mining  perhaps  the  first  in  the  New  World — was  begun  in 
Virgiaia  in  1606,  when  the  Virginia  Company  shipped  a  quantity  of 
ore  to  England ;  and  in  1619  the  Company  established  on  Falling 
Greek,  a  tiibtttaiy  of  the  James  river,  a  cuony  of  about  ISO  iron- 
vofters  from  Warwickshire,  Staflbrdshire  and  Sussex,  who  had 
eatablished  there  several  ofe-redudng  plants  under  the  general 
■saagnnent  of  John  Berkeley  of  Glouoester,  England,  when  on  the 
znd  of  March  i6m  the  entire  coioay,  excepting  a  giii  and  a  boy, 
massacred  by  the  Indiana.    The  first  bust-furnace  In  the 


ootooy  seems  to  have  been  owned  by  Governor  Spots  wood,  and  was 
both  aad  operated  at  the  head  of  the  Rappahannock  river  about 
171S  by  a  oolof^  of  German  Protestants.  Immediately  after  the 
War  oT Independence  Virginia  became  an  important  iron-producing 
state.  The  mdustry  waned  rapidly  toward  the  middle  oi  the  19th 
oeacary,  but  was  renewed  upon  the  disooveiy  of  the  h^h^pade  ores 
ia  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state  and  the  aevdopment  01  railsray 
fsdlttiea.  The  product  of  iron  ore  ia  1906  was  693,333  k»g  tons, 
vilned  at  Si»i65.69i.  The  prodoa  of  pig>iron  in  1906  was  330,4Sft 
kaiff  tons,  valued  at  $^^7B/)00 

Maacancse  ore-mining  began  in  Virginia  in  1 857  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  aad  the  product  iacveased  from  about  too  tons  ia  that  year 
to  aooat  5000  tons  (mined  near  Warminster.  Nelson  county)  in 
i468  a«Ri  1869.  Thereafter  Virginia  and  Georgia  supplied  most  of 
this  aaiaeral  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  the  greater  part  of 
k  has  beea  shipped  to  Ea^nd.  Between  i88s  and  1891  the  average 
aaaual  productioa  was  about  ISAM  tooa.  the  greatest  output— 
JOJ67  toae  being  mined  in  1886L  After  itoi  the  product  declined 
rsndly.  amoanting  ia  1907  to  800  teas  valued  at  $48001 

In  tbe  production  of  pyrite.  which  is  found  in  Louisa  county  aad 
'  for  the  manufacture  01  sulphuric  add  employed  la  the  treat 


neat  of  wood  pulp  for  paper-makiiig  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
aspcrpkosphatcs  from  phosphate  rock,  Virgiiua  took  first  rank  in 


1003  with  an  output  valued  at  $501,643,  or  64-7  %  of  the  total  yiekl 
of  this  miacfal  ia  the  Uaited  Sutcs:  asid  this  rank  was  aiaintained 


ia  1906,  wliea  the  product  waa  1 16,340  lona  tona,  valued  at  |i43S*S>3. 
is  found  ia  the  itfpoa  west  01  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  has 
ied  extensively,  the  product,  used  chiefly  for  flux,  being 
ia  1908  at  $643,385. 

Viffioia  was  by  fair  the  roost  importaat  state  In  1906  in  thepro- 
dwtiff^  of  soapstoae,  aeariy  the  whole  product  bdng  taken  from 
a  loaf  aarroer  bdt  running  north'east  from  Nelson  county  into 
Albeasrle  county;  more  t&n  90%  of  the  output  waa  sawed  into 
rfsbs  for  laundry  and  laboratory  appHsnora.    The  product  of  talc 

id  soapstoae  ia  1908  was  19,616  short  tons,  vahied  at  $458,353. 

Thevaloeof  mineral  waters  produced  in  1908  waa  $307.1  IS.  Tbe 
has  many  osiiiefal  springs  occurring  in  connexion  with  faults 
in  tbe  Appalachiaa  chaia  of  mountains;  m  1908,  a6  were  reported, 
■akiag  the  sute  third  among  the  states  01  the  united  States  in 
aanber  of  springs,  and  of  these  several  have  been  in  high  medical 
icpttte.  At  18  01  these  resorts  are  situated,  some  of  which  have  at 
times  had  considerable  social  vogue.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in 
Greenbrier  county,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  with  therapeutic 
appficatioo  in  jaundice,  dyspepsia,  Ac.;  Allegliany  Springs,  in 
Moatcooicfy  county,  caUareoos  and  earthy,  purgative  and 
dinretx;  Rawlcy  Spnngs  in  Rockingham  county.  Sweet  Chalybeate 
Springs  ia  Alleghany  county,  and  Rockbridge  Alum  Sjprings  ia 
Rockbridge  county,  cbssed  as  iron  springs  and  reputed  of  valoe  as 
tooacs,  ami  the  thermal  wrings.  Healing  Springs  (88*  F.)  and  Hot 
Sprii^  (1 10  F.).  both  in  Bath  county  are  noted  mcdidnal  springs. 

The  value  01  aietaJs  produced  in  IQ08  was  as  follows:  gold 
(which  is  found  in  a  belt  that  extends  Irom  the  Potomac  river  to 
lUUfax  county  and  varies  from  IS  to  35  in.  in  width),  $3600  (174 
fiae  OS.  troy):  copper,  $3313  ^35,087  R>>;  and  lead,  $1093  (13  short 
toas).  Minerals  produced  in  small  quantities  include  ^paum, 
■flktoaes,  salt  and  aandstone,  and  among  those  found  but  not 
produced  (in  1903)  ia  commercial  quantities  may  be  mcntiooed 
ittifffy,  alum,  arsenic,  bismuth,  carbonite,  felspar,  kaolin,  marble, 
plumbago,  qaartx,  serpentine  and  tin.  Asbestos  was  formerly 
ssiacd  in  the  western  and  south-western  parts  of  the  state.  Baiytcs 
is  miaed  near  Lynchburg;  the  value  01  the  output  in  1907  was 
$33,833,  since  which  date  the  output  has  decreased. 

JAiaa/intTfft.^Virginia's  manufacturing  establishments  increased 
apidiy  in  number  aad  in  the  value  of  their  products  durins 
of  the  19th  century.   The  number  of  afl 


m^^yip^y  Oa  ' 

$7435.361  to|33.44S,7J 
to  $i33.t73.9ia  The 
1900  to  3187  in  1905,  the  capital  invested  from  $93,399,589  to 
$147,989,183,  the  average  number  of  wage-earoere  from  66,333  to 
80^5,  the  total  wages  from  $30,369,006  to  $37,943,c«8,  and  the 
value  of  products  from  $ioS,644,iso  to  $148,856,535.  The  many- 
facture  01  all  forms  of  tobacco  is  toe  most  miportant  industry;  the 
valoe  of  its  products  in  1905  was  $16,768,304.  Since  1880  there 
has  been  a  rapid  development  in  textile  manufacture,  for  which  the 
water  power  of  the  Piedmont  region  is  used.  A  peculiar  industry 
is  the  grading,  roasting,  cleaning  and  shdling  of  peanuts. 

Tran$portatiom  a$td  Comwurct. — ^Four  large  railway  systems  prao- 
tically  originate  in  the  sute  and  radiate  to  the  d.  and  W.:  the 
Southern  railway,  with  its  main  line  traversing  the  state  in  the 
direction  of  its  grestest  length  leaving  Washiastoo  to  ran  south>w«st 
throuKh  Alexandria,  Chariottesville,  Lynchoorg  and  Danville  to 
the  North  Carolina  line,  with  connexions  to  Ricnmond  and  a  line 
to  Norfolk  on  the  east;  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  with  its  main  lines 
ranning  &  from  Richmond  and  Norfolk;  the  Seaboard  Air  line, 
having  its  main  Uaes  also  running  to  the  S.  from  Richiaood  and 
Norfolk;,  tbe  Norfolk  ft  Western  crossing  the  sute  frma  cast 
to  west  in  the  southern  part  with^  Norfolk  ita  eastern  terminus, 
passing  through  Lynchburg  and  leaving  the  state  at  the  south-western 
corner  at  Bnstol,  and  the  Chesapeake  ft  Ohb  croesing  the  state 
from  cast  to  west  farther  north  than  the  Norfolk  ft  Western 
from  Newport  News  on  the  ooaat  throufl^  Rkhmond  to  the  West 
Viifinia  line.  Of  more  recent  construction  is  the  Virginian  railway, 
a  project  of  H.  H.  Rogers^  opened  for  traffic  in  1909.  which  connects 
the  coal  region  of  West  Vvginia  with  Norfolk,  crossing  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  from  E.  Co  W.,  aad  is  desigaed  chiefly  for  heavy 
frci|dittraffic  TheN.W.partofthestatebenteicdbythe  Baltimore 
ft  Ohio,  which  hhs  a  line  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  Lexington. 
Connexion  between  Richmond  and  Washington  is  t^  a  union  line 
(Richmond,  Fredericksburg  ft  Potomac  and  Washington  Southern 
raflways)  operated  iointty  by  the  Southern,  Atlantic  Coast  lio^ 
Seaboard  Air  line.  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Baltimore  ft  Ohio  railways^  In  1850  there  were  A8a  m.  of 
railway  in  Virginia;  in  1880,  1839  m.,  and  in  1890  it  had  nearly 
doubled,  having  increased  to  3.359-54  m.,  a  nin  coincident  with 
the  newly  awakened  industrial  activity  of  the  Southern  States  aiid 
of  railway  building  throughout  this  section.    Tbenulway 


an 


mileage  in  1900  was  3,780*58,  and  in  lanuary  1909  it  waa4,^*S3. 

Hampton  Roads  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  river,  which  torms 
the  harSour  for  the  leading  ports  of  the  state,  Norfolk  and  Newport 
News,  affords  one  of  the  bat  anchorages  of  the  Atlantic  coast.    It 


gives  shelter  not  only  to  vessels  plying  to  its  adjoining  porta  but 
serves  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  snipping  bound  up  or  dowa  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  b  frequently  used  for  tbe  assembling  of  naval 


iacreased  from  5710  in  1880  to  8348  ia  1900;  the 
'  from  $36,968,990  to  $m3^670w9B$.  tha 


as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for 

ic  coast,  and  b  frequently 
fleets.  There  Is  a  large  foreqpi  trade  and  a  regular  steamAip  service 
to  Boston,  Providence,  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Savannah  from 
Norfolk,  and  there  is  a  oooskfterable  traffic  oa  Chesapeake  Bay.  the 
Rappahannock,  York,  James  and  Elisabeth  rivers.  Fredericksburg 
at  the  head  of  navigation  00  the  Rappahannock  and  West  Point 
on  the  York  have  traffic  of  commercial  importance  in  lumber  and 
timber,  oystere  and  farm  produce,  cotton  and  tobacco  especially 
being  shipped  fai  coastwise  vessels  from  West  Point.  Petersburg 
and  Kkhmond  oa  the  Jaows  are  connected  with  regular  steamship 
lines  with  Norfolk,  Richmond's  water  trade  beingcbiefly  in  coal, 
oil,  logs  and  fertiliser.  Steamboats  plying  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
connect  Alexandria  with  Norfolk.  From  the  Eliabeth  river  on 
which  Norfolk  b  situated  bad  the  Albemarle  ft  Chesapeake  Canal 
and  the  Disaial  Swamp  Canal,  which  oomiect  with  the  watcre  el 
Albemarle  Sound.  Traffic  through  these  canab  consists  chiefly 
of  forest  products,  logs,  lumber  andl  shingles. 

PopuhiUmj—'tht  population  of  Vbi^nU  In  1890  jvas 
1,655,980;  m  1900, 1,854,184;  and  in  19x0,  3,061,61a.*  Of  the 
total  population  in  1900,  1,173,787  were  nativa  whites,  X9>46i 
were  foreign-bon,  660,733  (or  35*7%  of  the  total  popubtion) 
were  negroes,  354  were  Indiana,  343  were  Chinese  and  to  were 
Japanese.  Tbe  stau  was  fiftb  among  the  ttates  and  Territories 
in  the  number  of  negro  faababitanta,  bnt  showed  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  ratio  of  negroes  to  tbe  total  population  in  the 
decade  from  1890  to  xgoo,  the  percentage  of  the  total  popnla^ 
tion  in  1890  having  been  38'4. 

Of  the  inhabitants  bom  In  the  United  States  53,133  were  natives 
of  North  Carolina,  13,504  were  natives  of  Maryland,  and  10.373 
were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.    Of  the  forcign'bom   4504  were 

>  Statistics  for  1890  represent  the  value  of  all  manufactures;  those 
for  1900  (from  this  point)  aad  1005  show  valued  under  the  factory 
system,  excluding  neighboBrhaod  industries  and  hand  tradok 

*  According  ro  previous  censuses  the  populatkm  was  as  foUows: 
(1790).  747^10;  (1800),  880,300:  (i8ro).  «74J6po;  (i83p)» 
1,065,366:  (1830),  1,311^3:  (1840).  t,33Q.797;  (1850),  l,43l<66lS 
(i860).  1496418:  (X870).  x,335.t^:  (1880),  s,5ia,56s. 
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.  3S34  «cre  Mtive»  oC  Irahnd  and  349$  of  Eariaid.  Of 
the  total  popiiUtioQ  53,^64  wen  of  fordga  pumtafe  ua  d 
one  or  both  parents  were  forasn-bora)  and  9769  were  of  Gen 
<2J5  of  Ifiah  and  4793  of  Engush  paientaee,  both  on  the  father's 
and  on  the  mother  s  side.  Out  of  the  total  of  79^^6  meroben  of 
religioiis  «lenoounations  in  I906w  noie  than  haa,  4i5»987t 
Baptists;  the  Methodists  numbered  900,771;  and  there 
31^,638  IVesbyterians,  28,700  Roman  Catholics,  28,487  Protestant 
Episcojpalians,  36^j&  DMciples  of  Christ,  and  15,010  LMthenuia. 


Virnnia  in  1900  haa  46-3  inhabitants  to  the  square  mifeb  The  pria- 
cipu  cities  of  the  state  are:  Richmond  (the  capital),  NonollL 
Pietersbatt;*  Roanoke;  Newport  Newa»  Lyachbiag.  Portsmouth  and 


DanviUe. 


CtfaeriMwirf.— VizghuA  has  had  rix  tUte  coMtitntkms; 
the  first  was  adi^ted  in  I776»  the  second  in  1830,  the  third 
in  1851,  the  fourth  in  1864,  the  fifth  in  1869,  sod  the  Hzth, 
the  present,  in  1902.  Amendments  to  the  present  oonstitii* 
tion  may  be  proposed  in  either  house  of  the  Genexal  Assembly, 
and  if  they  pass  both  houses  of  that  and  the  succeeding  Genexal 
AssemUy  by  a  majority  of  the  membeis  dected  to  esdi  boose 
And  are  subsequently  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
who  vote  on  the  question  at  the  next  general  dection  they 
become  a  part  of  the  constitution.  A  majority  of  the  members 
in  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  propose 
a  amvention  to  revise  the  constitution  and,  if  at  the  next 
succeeding  election  a  majority  of  the  peofde  voting  on  the 
question  i^iprove,  the  General  Assembly  must  provide  for  the 
election  of  ddegates.  To  be  entitled  to  vote  one  must  be  a 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
have  been  a  xesadent  of  the  state  for  two  years,  of  the  county, 
dty,  or  town  for  one  year,  and  of  the  election  precinct  for 
thirty  days  next  preceding  the  dcctioa;  have  paid,  at  least 
HZ  months  before  the  election,  all  state  poll  taaoes  assessed 
against  him  for  three  years  next  preceding  the  dection,  unless 
he  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War;  and  have  reffstered  after 
the  adoption  <rf  the  constitution  (1902).  For  regatratson  prior 
to  1904  one  of  four  adiStional  qualifications  was  required: 
ser>dce  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  or  of  some  state  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Confederate  States;  direct  descent  from  one  vriio  so  served; 
owneisldp  of  property  opon  which  state  taxes  amounting  to 
at  least  one  ddlar  were  paid  in  the  preceding  year;  or  ability 
to  read  the  constitution  or  at  least  to  show  an  understanding 
of  it.  And  to  qualify  for  registration  after  1904  one 
must  have  paid  all  state  poll  taxes  aiw^sed  against  him  for 
the  three  years  immediatdy  preceding  his  application,  unless 
he  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War;  and  unless  physically  unable 
he  must  "  make  i^spUcatioa  in  his  own  haikdwriting,  without 
aid,  suggestion  or  memorandum,  in  the  pttatnct  of  the  reps- 
tration  officers,  stating  therein  lus  name,  age,  date  and  place 
of  Ixrth,  residence  and  occupation  at  the  time  and  for  two 
years  next  preceding,  whether  he  htt  previously  voted,  and, 
if  so,  the  sute,  county  and  precinct  in  which  he  voted  last "; 
and  must  zxewer  questions  rdating  to  hb  quaHficatlons. 

ExecMlioe. — The  governor,  Uentettattt-govemor.  attomey^eneral. 

,  superintendent  of  public 


<%tary  of  the  commonwealth,  treasurer^ 
mstniction  and  commissioner  of  agricnltme  are  elected  for  a'  term 
of  four  yean,  every  fourth  year  from  15^5,  and  each  new  admlnistra 


tion  begins  on  the  1st  of  Febnianr.  The  governor  mast  be  at  kast 
thirty  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  the  sute  for  five  years  next  pre- 
ceding his  election;  and,  if  of  foreign  tnrth,  a  citiaen  of  the  Umted 
States  for  ten  years.  He  appoints  nunieroas  officers  with  the  con- 
cnnence  of  the  Senate,  haa  the  usual  power  of  vetoing  Icgisladve 
bills,  and  has  authority  to  in^iect  the  leooids  of  officers,  or  to 
empby  aocountants  to  do  so^  and  to  suspend,  during  a  recess  of  the 
General  Assembly,  any  executive  officer  at  the  scat  of  government 
except  the  lieutenant-jpovemor;  he  must,  however,  report  to  the 
Geaoral  AsKmbty  at  ita  next  session  the  cause  of  any  suspension 
and  that  body  determines  whether  the  suspended  officer  shaO  he 
restored  or  removecL 

-The  General  AsKmUy  eonnsts  of  a  Senate  and  a 

k  The  CoBstitatiott  provides  that  the  nuaaber  of 

;kejBon  than  fofty  nor  less  than  thirty^three, 

''~""'         ssfadi  not  be  more  than  one  hundred 

and  delegates  arc  elected  by  sfaigle 

lafifertiDned  once  every  ten  yean^ 

ior  a  term  of  four  years^ 

The  only  qnalificatioas  Cor 


anddflfBiiriaiethoseienuhedofandeeww  andi 
in  their  districts;  there  air.  however,  a  few  disi^aallficatkms,  such 
as  holding  certain  offices  in  the  state  or  a  salaried  Federal  office. 
The  General  Assembly  meets  regularly  at  Richmond  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  January  of  each  eveiHnumbered  year,  and  the  lovemar 
must  call  an  extra  sejsion  on  the  ^jpUcation  of  two-chiroi  of  the 
merobers  of  both  booses,  and  may  call  one  e^ienever  he  thinks 
the  iaterestt  of  the  state  require  it.  The  lerigth  of  a  regular  session 
is  limited  to  sixty  days  unless  three-fifths  of  the  aaembers  of  each 
house  concur  in  extending  it,  and  no  extmsion  may  exceed  thirty 
days.  Senators  and  delesates  am  paid  $500  each  for  each  reguUtf 
session  and  8250  for  each  extra  session.  Aiqr  biD  amy  originate 
in  either  house,  but  a  bill  of  special,  private  or  local  interest  must 
be  referred  to  a  standing  committee  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  Senate  and  seven  lueiubeis  appointed  bv  the  House  of  Dde- 
gates, before  it  b  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  house  in  which 
It  originated.  The  governor's  veto  power  extends  to  items  in  appro, 
priatwn  bilk,  and  tooverDome  his  veto,  whether  of  a  vdiole  l»U-or  an 
Item  of  an  appropriation  bill,  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  hoooe  of  the 
members  present  is  lequiied,  and  snch  two-thiids  must  indude  in 
cachhottseamajorityoi  the  members  dected  to  that  house.  When- 
ever the  governor  approves  of  the  general  purpose  of  a  bill,  but 
disMiprovcs  of  some  portioa  or  portions,  he  may  return  flie  bill 
with  his  reoommendations  for  amendment,  and  irinn  it  comes  back 
to  him,  he  may,  whether'  his  recommendations  have  been  adopted 
or  not,  treat  it  as  if  it  were  befoie  him  for  the  first  time. 


Judiciary. — The  adiiiiiiisl  ration  of  jcstioe  b  vested  prindpally 
m  a  supreme  ooist  of  appsals,  dicuit  oonrta,  city  courts  and  courts 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  oourt  of  appeab  consists 
of  five  judges,  hot  any  three  of  them  may  hoM  a  court.  They  are 
chosen  lor  a  term  of  twelveyeais  by  a  iomt  vote  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Delegates.  The  court  stts  at  Ridunood,  Staunton 
andWytheville.  Theeoncanenceofat  least  three  judge^baecessary 
to  the  deddon  of  a  case  iavolving  the  oonstitutionalit/  of  a  law. 
Whenever  the  dodiet  of  thb  court  IS  crowded,  or  there  b  a  cjse  upon 
it  in  whidi  it  is  improper  iorarnaiorityof  the  judges  to  sit,  the  Getieral 
Assembly  may  provide  for  a  apeobl  court  of  appeals,  tobeoompoded 
of  not  uKire  than  five  nor  lem  than  three  judges  of  the  drcuit  courts 
and  dty  courts,  in  cities  havng  a  population  of  lojooo  or  moae.  The 
state  b  divided  into  thirty  judicial  dronits  and  in  cadi  of  these  a 
circuit  judge  b  dioaen  for  a  term  of  eight  yean  by  a  joint  vote  cl 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  jurisdictmn  of  the 
drcuit  courts  was  exlended  by  the  isuuii  CMMitutioo  to  indude 
that  vdiich,  under  the  preceding  Constitution,  was  vested  in  county 
courts,  and  the  principal  restiictian  b  that  they  shall  not  havw 
original  jurisdiction  in  dvil  cases  for  the  secove^  of  penonal 
piupeity  amounting  to  ksm  than  fao.  Siaaihu'  to  the  dicmt  court 
IS  the  corporation  court  in  each  aty  having  a  popnlatioa  of  10,000 
or  more:  the  judge  of  cadi  of  these  oorpoation  courts  b  chosen  for 
a  term  of  dght  years  by  a  niat  vote  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Djcle^tes,  and  be  may  hold  a  circuit  as  wel]  asacorponMioa  court. 
Circoit  courts  and  CMHwiatnm  courts  appoint  the  oommissioaerB  in 
dtanoery.  Three  justioea  of  the  peace  are  dected  in  each  magis- 
terial district  for  a  tenn  of  four  years.  There  are  also  justices  of 
the  peace  (dected)  and  poiice  justices  (appointed)  in  dties,  and  in 
various  minor  cases  a  juatioe*s  oourt  has  original  jurisdiction,  dthcr 
exdnsive  or  umumreut  with  the  drcuit  and  corporation  courts. 
In  each  dty  having  a  population  of  7O1000  or  more  a  spedal  justice 
of  the  peaoe.  known  as  a  dvil  justice,  b  elected  lay  a  joint  vote  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Ddegates  for  a  term  of  four  years. 


Ddegates  for  j 

(ToacmmcnlL— Each  county  b  divided  into  magisteTial 
varying  in  number  from  three  to  eleveiL  Each  dfistrict  elects 
a  supervisor  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the  district  supervisors 
constitute  a  county  board  of  supervisors,  which  represents  the 
county  as  a  corporation,  manages  the  county  ppoperty  and  county 
business,  levies  the  county;  taxes,  audits  the  accounts  of  the  county, 
snd  recommends  for  appointment  by  the  drcuit  court  a  county  sur* 
veyor  and  a  county*  superintendent  of  the  poor.  Eadi  county  also 
dexts  a  treasurer,  a  sheriff,  an  attorney  and  one  or  more  com- 
missioners of  the  revenue,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  a  derk. 
who  b  derk  of  the  circuit  court,  for  a  terra  of  dght  years.  The 
coroner  b  appmnted  by  the  dicuit  oourt  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Eadi  magisterial  district  dccts,  besides  a  supervisor  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  a  constable  and  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  each  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  Constitution  provides  tint  dl  "  communities  ** 
with  a  popubtioa  lem  than  5000,  incorporated  after  its  adoption, 
shall  be  known  as  towns,  aiKithat  those  with  a  population  01  5000 
or  Rione  shall  be  known  as  dries.  In  each  city  incorporated  uter 
its  adoption,  the  Constitution  requires  the  dection  In  each  of  a  mayor, 
a  treasurer  mid  a  sergeant,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the 
dection  or  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  the  revenue  for  aa 
equal  term;  that  in  dties  having  a  popobtion  of  to,ooo  or  more 
the  council  shall  be  composed  of  two  branches:  that  the  mayor 
diall  have  a  veto  on  all  acts  of  the  ooundl  and  on  items  of  appro- 
priation, ordinances  or  readutions,  which  can  be  overridden  only  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch;  and  that  no  dty  diall  incur  a  bonded  iadcbtednem  e>» 
oeeding  t8%  of  the  sssrsird  vahie  of  its  real  estate. 
Miwrilmmumi  l&m     A  asairiod  womaa  may  manage  her  aeparate 
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.  as  if  slie  ««i«  ciivle.  exetpt  that  dw  cannot  by  Ker  wh 
:t  deprwc  her  husband  of  nu  courtny  in  her  real  estate.  A  widow 
is  entitled  to  a  dower  in  one-third  of  the  real  estate  of  which  her 
bttsband  was  seized  at  any  time  during  coverture  If  the  husband 
dies  iatcstair,  leaving  no  descendants  and  no  paternal  or  natctn^ 
kindled,  the  whole  of  bis  esute  goes  lo  his  widow  absolutely.  If 
the  husband  dies  intestate,  leaving  a  widow  and  issue,  either  by  her 
or  by  a  former  marriage,  tJhe  widow  is  entitled  to  at  toast  one- third 
of  his  pervonal  estate;  if  he  leaves  no  issue  by  her,  she  is  entitled 
ID  so  much  of  his  personal  estate  as  was  acquired  by  him  by  virtue 
«f  has  mam»tit  with  her  prior  to  the  4th  of  April  1877:  if  he  leaves 
ao  isBue  whatever,  she  is  entitled  to  ooe-haU  of  his  personal  estate. 
A  widower  is  entitled  by  courtesy  to  a  life  interest  in  all  his  wife's 
vral  estate:  if  she  dies  intestate,  he  is  entitled  to  all  her  personal 
csute;  if  she  dies  intestate,  leaving  no  descendants  and  no  paternal 
or  maicmal  kindred,  he  is  entitled  to  her  whole  estate  absolutely. 
The  caiwea  for  ao  absolute  divorce  arc  adultery;  impotency; 
drvrtion  for  three  years;  a  sentence  to  confinement  in  tne  peni< 
tentiary:  a  conviction  of  an  infamous  offence  before  marriage 
inlcaowa  to  the  other;  or,  if  one  of  the  parties  n  charged  with  an 
effcflce  punishable  with  death  or  confinement  in  the  penitentiary, 
and  has  been  a  fugitive  from  justice  for  two  years;  pernancy  of 
the  wife  before  marriage  unknown  to  the  husband,  or  the  wife's 
beini;  a  prostitute  before  marriage  unjcnown  to  the  husband.  One 
party  must  be  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year  preceding  the 
commencement  of  a  suit  for  a  divoR2c.  NVhen  a  divorce  a  obtained 
btc^ise  of  adultery,  permission  of  the  guilty  party  to  marry  again 
is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Marriages  between  whites  and 
negroes  and  bigamous  marriages  are  void.  The  homestead  of  a 
faooseholder  or  bead  of  a  family  to  the  value  of  tsooo  and  property 
wrorded  is  eaerapt  from  levy,  leisure,  garnishment  or  forced  sale, 
CBcept  for  purchase  money,  for  services  of  a  labouring  person  or 
otechanic.  for  liabilities  incurred  by  a  public  officer,  fiduciary  or 
atiomey^  for  money  collected,  for  taxes,  for  rent  or  for  legal  fees 
ef  a  public  oflRcer.  If  the  owner  b  a  married  man  his  homestead 
caanot  be  sold  except  by  the  joint  deed  of  himself  and  his  wife; 
anther  can  it  be  mortgaged  without  his  wife's  consent  except  for 
purchase  money  or  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  buildings  upon  it. 
The  exemption  continues  after  his  death  so  long  as  there  is  an 
■Mnanied  widow  or  an  unmarried  minor  child.  The  family  library. 
buady  pictures,  school  books,  a  seat  or  pew  in  a  house  of  worship, 
a  lot  in  a  burial  ground,  necessary  wearing  apparel,  a  limited  amount 
of  furniture  and  household  utensils,  some  of  a  farmer's  domestic 
animaU  and  agricultural  implements,  and  the  wages  of  a  labouring 
■am  who  is  a  householder  are  exempt  from  levy  or  distress.  A  law 
enacted  in  1908  forbids  the  emplovmcot  of  children  under  fourteen 
yean  of  age  in  any  factory,  worxshop,  mercantile  establishment, 
or  mine  within  the  state,  except  that  orphans  or  other  children 
dependent  upon  their  own  labour  for  support  or  upon  whom  invalid 
e  dependent  may  be  so  employed  after  they  are  twelve' 
,  of  ace,  and  that  a  parent  may  work  his  or  her  own  children  in 
or  her  own  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  establishment  or  mine. 
CKaritaJbU  and  Penal  Institutions. — Virginia  has  four  hospitals 
for  the  insane:  the  Eastern  State  Hospiul  (1773).  at  Willums- 
bmf:  tht  South- Wcstem  State  Hospital  (1887),  at  Marion;  the 
Western  State  Hospital  (1828),  with  an  epileptic  colonv,  at  Staun- 
ton; and  the  Central  State  Hospiul  (1870;  for  negroes),  at  Peters- 
burg. For  the  care  of  the  deaf  and  blind  there  is  the  Virginia 
School  for  Oaf  and  Blind  (1839),  at  Suunton.  and  the  Virginia 
School  for  CokNired  Deaf  and  BKnd  Children  (1908).  at  Newport 
News.  The  State  Penitentiary  is  at  Richmond.  The  Prison 
Association  of  Virginia  with  an  Industrial  School  (1890)  at  Laurel 
Sutk>n«  the  Neero  Reformatory  Association  of  Virvina  with  a 
Manual  Labour  School  (1897)  at  Broadneck  Farm,  Hanover,  and 
the  Vimaia  Hook  and  industrial  School  for  white  girts  (191a)  at 
Bon  Air  cake  care  of  juvenile  offenders;  these  are  all  owned  and 
coqiroUed  by  self-perpetuating  boards  of  trustees,  but  are  supported 
by  the  state,  receivmg  an  allowance  per  capita.  For  each  state 
Ito^Htal  for  the  insane  there  is  a  special  hoard  of  directors  consisting 
el  thi«e  trnfrlh^**-  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence 
«l  the  Seoace.  one  every  two  years,  and  over  them  all  is  the  com- 
miiitrinrr  of  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  who  u  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four 
y^a%.  The  members  of  the  special  boards  under  the  chairmanship 
«l  the  comiaiaMMier  constitute  a  general  board  for  all  the  hospiuls, 
and  the  supetintendent  of  each  hospital  is  appointed  by  the  general 
bcanL  Exh  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  visitors  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate.  About  firve-rixths  oT  the  convkts  are  negroes.  Some  of 
them  are  employed  on  a  state  farm  at  Lassiter,  Goochland  county, 
on  which  time  is  a  tubeiruloab  hospital,  and  mme  of  them  on  the 
pabfic  roads;  in  1909  there  were  350  men  at  the  state  farm,  14 
road  camps  with  about  630  men,  and  1273  men  and  96  women  in 
the  penitentiary  at  Richmond.  When  a  prisoner  has  served  one- 
half  of  his  term  and  his  conduct  has  been  good  for  two  years 
(if  he  has  been  confined  for  that  period)  the  board  of  directors  may 
pu«ie  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  term,  provided  there  is 
sitafactory  assurarKe  that  he  will  not  be  dependent  on  public 
cWity.   The  Priaon  Association  of  Virginia,  the  Negro  Reformatory 


Aaaociatioa  of  Viffiniaand  the  ViiKuda  HooM  and  induaiml  Sdnd 
for  girts  are  each  under  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  Coieral 
Assembly,  and  each  is  authorised  to  establish  houses  of  correction, 
reformatories  and  industrial  schools.  A  general  supervision  of  all 
state,  county,  municipal  and  private  charities  and  comctk>iis  is 
vested  by  a  law  enacted  in  1008  in  a  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions cooasting  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  fovemor  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Edneatiam. — The  public  free  school  sjpstem  is  administered  by  a 
state  board  of  education,  a  superintendent  ol  public  instruction, 
division  superintendents,  and  district  and  county  school  boaids. 
The  state  board  of  education  coiuaats  of  the  governor;  the  attorney- 
genera];  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  ex  o&cia 
lU  president;  three  experienced  educators  chosen  quadrennially 
by  the  Semte  from  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  the  Virginia  Miliary  Institute,  the  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  the  Sute  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville,  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary; 
and  two  division  superintendents,  one  from  a  county  and  one  from 
a  city,  chosen  biennially  1^  the  other  members  of  the  board.  This 
boasd  prescribes  the  duties  <^  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  decides  appeals  from  his  decisioru;  keeps  the  state  divided 
into  school  divisions,  comprising  not  less  than  one  county  or  city 
each;  appoints  quadrennially,  with  the  concurrence  <rf  the  Senate, 
one  superintendent  for  each  school  division  and  preatiibes  his 
powers  and  duties;  selects  textbooks;  provides  for  examinatioa 
of  teachers;  and  appoints  school  inspectors.  In  each  county  an 
electoral  board,  consisting  of  the  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth, 
the  division  superinrendent  and  one  member  appointed  by  the 
judge  of  the  cireuit  court,  appoints  a  board  of  three  school  trustees 
lor  each  district,  one  each  year.  The  division  superintendent' 
and  the  school  trustees  of  the  several  districts  constitute  a  county 
school  board.     The  elementanr  schools  are  maintained  from  the 

tiroceeds  of  the  state  school  funds,  consisting  of  interest  on  the 
iterary  fund,  a  portion  of  the  sute  poll  tax.  a  property  tax  not  leas 
than  one  mill  nor  more  than  live  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  special 
appropriations;  county  funds,  consisting  principally  of  a  property 
tax;  and  district  funds,  consbting  principally  of  a  property  ux 
and  a  dog  tax.  A  law  enacted  in  IQ08  encourages  the  establish- 
ment of  ocpartments  of  agriculture,  oomestk:  economy  and  manual 
irainiog  in  at  least  one  high  school  in  each  congressional  district. 
A  law  enacted  in  1910  provides  a  fund  for  special  aid  from  the 
sute  to  rural  graded  schools  with  at  least  two  rooms.  With  state 
aid  normal  training  departments  are  maintained  in  several  of  the 
high  schools  m  counties  which  adopt  the  provisk>ns  of  the  sutute. 
All  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years  are  required 
to  attend  a  public  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  a  year  fsix  weeks 
consecutively)  unless  excused  on  account  of  weakness  of  mind  or 
body,  unless  the  child  can  read  and  write  and  is  attending  a  private 
school,  or  ttnlesB  the  child  lives  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
nearest  school  and  more  than  one  mile  from  an  esublished  public 
school  wagon  route.  The  Sute  Female  Normal  School,  at  Parm- 
ville,  is  governed  by  a  board  consisdng  of  the  sute  superintendent 
and  thirteen  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Virginia 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  at  Petersburg,  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  visitors  consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  publk  instruc- 
tion and  four  other  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  for  four  years.  In  190B  the  General 
Assembly  made  an  appropriation  for  establishing  two  sute  normal 
and  industrial  schools  for  women,  one  at  Harrisonbuig  and  the 
other  at  Fredericksburg,  both  under  a  board  of  trustees  consisting 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  ten  other  members 
appointed  by  the  «iirernor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic 
Institute,  at  Bucksbuig.  is  governed  by  a  board  consistii^  of  the 
sute  superintendent  and  eignt  visitors  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Smate.  The  Vir^nia  Miliury  Instrtutc. 
at  Lexington,  is  governed  by  a  board  of  visitors  consisdng  of  the 
adiuunt  geivral,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  nine 
otfier  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate.  The  University  of  Virginia  (9£.).  at  Chartottesvine, 
was  founded  In  1817  and  opened  in  1825.  The  CoUe^  of  William 
and  Marv  (1693),  at  Williamsburg,  beaume  a  sUte  institution  in 
1906  ana  is  linwise  ipivemed  under  a  board  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Other  institutions  of  higher  teaming  which  are  not 
under  sUte  control  are:  Washington  and  Lee  Univeraitv  (non- 
aecUrian.  1749).  at  Lexington:  Hampden-Sidney  College  CPresby- 
terian.  1776).  at  Hampden-Sidnev;  Richmpnd  College  (Elaptist, 
i8u),  at  RJchmond;  Randolph- Macon  College  (Methodist  Epiico- 
pal,  1832),  at  AshUnd;  Emoiy  and  Heni^  College  (Methodi»t 
Episcopal,  1838),  at  Emory;  Roanoke  Colfese  (Lutheran.  1853), 
at  Salem;  Bridgewater  College  (German  Baptist,  1879),  at  Bridge- 
water;  FredericksboTT  College  (Presbyterian,  1891),  at  FrederKks- 
burg:  Virginia  Union  University  (Baptist.  1899).  at  Richmond; 
and  Virgiiiia  Christian  College  (Christian.  1903),  at  Lynchburg.  ^ 
Fin<i«r.— Revenue  for  sute,  county  and  municipal  purposes  is 
derived  principally  from  taxes  on  real  estate,  ungfble  personal 
property,  incomes  in  excess  of  81000,  wills  and  administrationSk 
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Hock  i>3  appnpniiions  Inim  line  id  line  W  ilx  legiilalun. 

Hiilwy,— VirKiBil  tni  the  fiisl  perminent  Enfliih  seltle. 
HMiilin  Nonh  Amiriu.  Fiom  ijgj  to  i sSS  iiumpts  had  beta 
nude  by  Sit  Waller  Ralei^  uid  ulMn  to  slablish  cahuiin  on 
Ihc  caul  ol  what  ii  now  Nonh  Carolina.    Tbc  only  mult  was 

Ulb.  But  iloniiig  accounts  wen  bnwijil  back  by  Ibe  early 
advtflMURn,  and  in  1A06  an  oqiedilion  was  tcnl  gut  by  Ibe 
London  Company,  which  was  chartered  with  n<hit  of  lade 
uid  Kllleinenl  between  34°  and  41*  N.  lit.  It  landed. 
«I  ■  place  which  wat  called  JanieMown,on  Ibe  ijlh  oi  May 
i&>7.  and  Rsulted  ia  tbe  Hlabliihmeil  of  many  pbntatioas 
akin(  the  James  tiv«.  The  purpose  of  the  company  was 
lo  build  up  a  profiraUe  commercial  and  a^cullurJ  com- 

(flndttioBS  and  the  character  of  the  colonics  delayed  ibe  crowlb 
«f  Ibe  new  community.  John  Smith  becaiDe  the  head  of  Ibe 
lovemmenl  in  September  160S,  corrpcDcd  the  cotousU  lo  submit 
10  law  and  order,  buQt  a  church  and  prepared  ht  edotb 
cjilen&ve  apkultural  and  fahing  eperatioRS..  In  160Q  the 
Loodoa  Company  was  reorjanoed,  other  ccAoqbis  weir  sent  out 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  new  country  were  find,  accociliiif  lo 
which  Viisinia  was  10  eilend  fioffl  a  point  ics  m.  south  ol  Old 
PoiM  Coolon.  at  the  moulh  oi  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  anotbei 
poini  100  m.  north,  "  wvst  and  northwnt  to  the  South  Sea." 
The  iDvcnuoent  uf  the  cwutiy  wu  in  Ibe  hands  of  the 

local  iflait*  la  a  tmtrtot  and  cwnid  kbo  men  to  teuk  is  ihe 
totoey.  BeloR  the  arriial  of  ibe  ■'  govtniBeat "  and  Iheii 
riiiptoaih  of  sclllcn  ibe  otifinaj  colony  was  TtdiKTd  lo  Ibe 
dilt*t  straits.  Captain  Oiistopher  Newpoct  (d.  tAj£1.  Str 
^bouas  Gilts  aixi  Sir  Geoiie  Sonera,  like  new  autboriln. 
Wacbeil  JimestowB  at  last  with  ija  bcb.  but  findini  lhii«s 
(p  such  a  dcpknble  state  all  actted  (June  10,  ifiio)  to  fivt  up 
Ibe  cfloct  to  found  a  cok»y  on  Ibe  James  and  vl  sail  toi  New- 

koaciKr.  wto  bn«(hl  otbcr  nloBiHi  and  plcalihil  npplies; 
and  Ibcy  rttuiMd.  K(  Bp  1  tnding  pou  at  what  iii»w  Ilirapion 
■^  nadntook  (0  btuc  Ibe  bostilt  uuira  la  lubjecikie.  In 
rtii,  650  ■Jdilioil  colwBiili  landed,  the  Janes  and  Appo- 
■atloi  riim  wen  eiplmd  uad  ~  plant ■  lions  "  wm  estib- 
iibed  at  HeoiicD  ud  N'e«  Bcrtnuda.  In  i6tT  Mrpnia  Icll 
tolo  the  hudt  of  a  lipd  Puitan.  Captain  Sunud  .\rtaU.  The 
cninnwti  wen  rnmjlfcd  on  pi^  of  drsih  Id  unpl  Ibe  doclrine 
«f  the  trinity,  te^wn  tbr  aMbotiiy  of  ibe  Kble  and  atiend 
'llM'^fc  TUl  Ttpd  fftime  was  superse^d  in  lOig  by  a  miUer 
lyiUB  ^dCT  Si  Ceoise  Ycudley  (d.  lAi;!.    Tntn  bundled 

and  Btij  '  hikatMiJ  *  lO^Niti  vcflc  imported  as  labatca. 
At  tfce  briiaBiK  Vbiiaa  cakusis  had  hdd  thcit  land  and 
-       ■       61S  ibe  hnd 


ttj  mDei  inland.     TweMj 

tbautand  pDundi  of  tobicta  were  eiponed  in  1619.  The  com- 
nuoily  had  now  betone  gelf-wpporlinf,  and  the  year  that 
•itneoed  Iboe  changel  wilnened  liw  ibe  6nt  represenlativa 
uacmbly  is  Nonh  America,  Ihe  Virginia  Houk  ol  Burieisa, 
a  meelinj  of  planltn  sent  fmm  Ibe  plantation!  te  aaisl  Iht 
govemor  in  nlontiing  and  remaLing  the  laws  of  the  cokiny.  In 
i6ii  a  DDnsiiiuiion  was  granud  wbetrby  Ihe  London  Company 
arointed  the  govenwc  and  a  council,  and  the  peo[Je  were  to 
choose  annually  from  their  counties,  iokds,  hundreds  and 
plantations  delegates  to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Tbe  popular 
astembly,  like  ihe  En^iah  House  of  Commons,  granted  supplies 
and  originated  taws,  and  the  governor  and  Council  enjoyed 
the  right  of  revision  and  veto  as  did  the  king  and  the  Houk  of 
Lards  al  home.  The  Counci]  ut  also  as  a  supreme  cwuct  lo 
review  tbe  county  owns.  This  lyitem  remained  unchanged 
until  Ibe  tevoluiian  of  1776.  But  in  1614  the  king  look  tbe 
place  and  fjiercised  Ihe  aulhcjiilyof  Ihe  London  Company. 

Before  1611  there  Kis  a  population  of  more  than  400a  in 
Virginia,  and  the  many  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  sliU  Ihe  pn>- 
prielonof  Ibe  soil  owr  a  greater  portion  o(  the  country  naturally 
became  jealous,  and  on  tbe  iin<]  of  Much  of  thai  year  fell  upon 
the  whites  and  stew  jjo  persons.  Sickness  and  famine  once 
again  visited  ibe  colony,  and  Ihc  population  was  reduced 
by  nearly  one-half-  These  losses  were  repaired,  however;  1t|« 

cabins  far  in  ihe  interior  of  lowbnd  Virginia.  This  rapid 
growth  wu  Kamly  letarded  by  a  second  Indian  (Hack,  in 
April  il(4>.  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  about  jso  senlers. 
By  ilSjS  the  population  had  incieued  to  15.000. 

Virginia  was  neither  cavalier  nor  nHiodhead.  but  both. 
Sir  Willtam  Berkeley  had  been  Ibe  govenur  nnce  i&4i,  and 
Iboogh  be  was  loyal  enon^  to  ihc  crown,  it  was  without 
diHicuhy  that  his  authority  was  overlhiown  in  March  1651  and 
ibal  of  CrDciweU  proclaimed  in  its  stead,  Richard  Benneil.  a 
Purilan  from  Maryland,  now  ruled  the  pemince.  Bennett  and 
his  fVrilu  MCCBaorv  Edward  Dixges  and  Samuel  Mathews, 
made  p>o  scriou*  diange  in  the  adtniniamiDo  ol  the  colony 
eicepi  to  eilend  greatly  ibe  elecliv*  franchise.  But  this  policy 
was  leverrd  in  iMo,  when  Beridey  was  re^ored  to  power. 
The  return  of  Berkeley  wu  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  which 
concentraltd  aulbocity,  both  in  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  in 
Ibe  Council,  in  Ibc  hands  of  the  older  lamiUa,  and  thus  created 
a  privileged  dass.  Tbe  govemoc.  supported  by  ibe  gnat 
J  Burgesses  for  liiteen  years 
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ridges  which  make  up  Ibe  najur  pan  of  Ihe  bad  even  in 
ater  Virginia.  These  poonr  people — who  were  rtol. 
er,  "  poor  whites " — deirloped  an  abiding  boslilily 
Is  the  oligarchy.  They  desiird  a  tim  land-grant  (ysiem, 
tiOB  agaioa  tbe  inroads  of  Ihe  Inftiam  along  tbe  border, 

titcboMen.  Bui  a  new  code  ol  laws  outtawed  many  of  these 
people  aa  ^saenlcn,  and  in  i6;fi  a  burdensome  tu  was  laid  by 

the  boi^  fanntra.  and  the  governor  had  refeed  araisluce, 
being  willing,  il  »il  cenmt:y  believed,  that  the  border  pop- 
ulate ihould  wdec  ahile  he  and  his  ail)-.enBts  csjoyed  k 
luaatid  fur  trade  with  Ibe  Indians.  Under  Ihese  dmm- 
suaces,  Nathaniel  Bacoa  (i&t7-ifi;«}.  whose  gnndfalher  wal 
a  cousin  of  Francis  Bacon,  look  np  the  cause  of  Ihe  boidmis 
•nd  sevrnly  puirohed  the  Indians,  ai  the  battle  of  Bloody 
Run.     But  Berkeley  meanwhile  had  ouibwed  Bactn,  whose 

atihoTijed  army  ol  deferKe.    This  was  refused,  and  civil  war 

burned.  Bui  Eacoo  felt  a  \-iciini  la  nuLiria  and  died  in 
October  in  CkjURSter  countv.  Berkclev  ciosH  the  conCiict 
with  whclnale  CHCulions  ard  citnfisEni  >«IS-  CcDsared  by 
king,  be  sailed  to  En^sd  10  nuke  kis  deface,  but  died 
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n  the  haiidt  ol  the  reKdonaiy  puty  and  wa  fovenied 
by  nen  wiiose  prinary  piupoae  was  to  *'  make  their  fortunes  " 
at  the  eipcDie  of  the  colnnith.  Even  the  accession  of  William 
md  Mmty  acaitdy  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  "  filth  kingdom," 
tkwgii  Jfiddic  PlaniatJon,  a  hamlet  not  far  from  Jamestown, 
became  WSIiamsburg  and  the  capital  of  the  province  in  1691, 
and  the  dergy  received  a  head,  though  not  a  bishop,  in  the 
oC  James  Blair  (1656-1743),  an  able  Scottish  churchmao, 
IS  oommlasaiy  of  the  bishop  of  London  became  a  counter- 
to  the  aibitraiy  fovcmors,  and  who  as  founder  and  head 
fif  ihe  College  of  William  and  Maiy  (established  at  WiIliaoi»- 
barg  ia  1693)  did  valiant  service  for  Viiginia.  Under  the 
stiorahm  of  Blair's  activity  religion  and  education  prospered 
as  never  before.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  vestry  were 
defined,  the  position  of  the  parish  priest  was  fixed  and  his  salary 
icgolarly  provided  for  at  the  public  eipease,  and  peda- 

igues  were  brou^t  over  from  Scotland. 

By  X700  the  population  of  Viiginia'had  reached  7<Vooo,  of 

bom  30,000  were  negro  slaves.  The  great  majority  of  wUtcs 
small  fanners  whose  condition  was  anything  but  desirable 
ad  who  constantly  encroached  upon  the  Indian  lands  in  the 
Kappafaanaock  icgioo  or  penetrated  the  forests  south  of  the 
JaflMS,  aevctal  thousand  having  reached  North  Carolina.  Be- 
tween 1707  and  1740  many  Scottish  immigrants,  tradeis,  teachers 
sad  tobacco-growers  settled  along  the  upper  Rappahannock, 
and,  aniting;  with  the  borderers  in  general,  they  offered  stnog 
mill  mil  to  the  older  planters  on  the  James  and  the  York. 

Tofaacco-Srowing  was  the  one  vocatkm  of  Virginia,  and  many 
«f  the  pianten  were  able  to  spend  their  winters  in  London  or 
Gbsfov  and  to  send  their  sons  and  daugfatcra  to  the  finishing 
schoob  of  the  mother  country.  Negro  slavery  grew  so  rapidly 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  et^tceath  centwy  that  the  blacks 
•Btnnanbered  the  whites  in  1740.  The  master  of  slaves  set 
Ihe  y»*fc8«i*  Handsome  houses  were  built  along  the  banks  of 
the  •ifgipffc  rivers,  and  numerous  slaves  were  employed.  There 
was  as  great  a  social  distance  between  the  planters  and  their 
frita;^K  00  the  one  side  and  the  masses  of  people  in  Viiginia 
on  the  other  as  that  which  separated  the  nobles  from  the  yeo- 
■amy  in  Europe;  and  there  was  still  another  chasm  between 
the  small  farmers  and  the  negroes. 

la  1716  an  expedition  of  Governor  Alexander  Spotswood 
the  mountmns  advertised  to  the  world  the  rich  back- 
itfy,  now  known  as  the  Valley  of  Viiginia;  a  migration 
thither  boon  Pennsylvania  and  from  Europe  followed  which 
revolutioniaed  the  province.  The  majority  of  bbcks  over 
whites  soon  gave  way  before  the  influx  of  white  immigrants, 
and  In  1756  there  was  a  population  of  292,000*  of  whom  only 
ijOiOOO  were  negroes,  and  the  small  farmer  class' had  grown 
so  rapidly  that  the  old  tide-water  aristocracy  was  in  danger 
«f  bc^  overwhefancd.  The  '*  West "  had  now  appeared  in 
American  htstoiy.  This  fiist  West,  made  up  of  the  older 
amatt  farmeia,  of  Ihe  Scottish  seltleis,  of  the  (Annans  from 
the  Palatiaate  and  the  Scottish-Irish,  far  outnumbering  the 
people  of  the  (rfd  counties,  demanded  the  creation  of  new 
counties  and  proportionate  representation  in  the  Burgesses. 
They  dad  not  at  fiist  succeed,  but  when  the  Seven  Years'  War 
came  on  they  proved  their  worth  by  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  community  against  Ihe  Indians  and  the  French.  When 
the  war  was  over  the  prestige  of  the  up<ountcy  had  been 
greatly  enhanced,  and  its  people  soon  found  eastern  leaders 
m  I  be  persons  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Patrick  Henry.  In 
1763-1765  an  investigation  of  the  finances  of  the  colony, 
forced  by  the  op-country  party,  showed  widespread  corruption, 
aad  rcsoUed  in  the  curfbpse  of  the  tide-water  oligarehy,  which 
bad  been  in  power  since  1660.  In  the  meantime  the  Presby- 
leriajis,  who  had  been  officially  reoognixcd  in  Virginia  under 
the  ToJeralion  Act  in  1699,  and  bad  been  guaranteed  religious 
in  the  Valley  by  (jovemor  Gooch  in  1738,  had  sent 
into  the  border  counties  of  eastern  Virginia. 
Baptists  about  the  same  time  entered  the  colony  both 
from  the  north  and  the  south  and  established  scores  of  churches. 
deaoaslnatioQS  vigorously  attacked  the  methods  and 


immnnities  of  the  established  cbtticb,  whose  detgy  had  grown 
lukewarm  in  zeal  and  lax  in  morals.  When  the  cleigy, 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Buigesses  in 
reducing  their  stipends,  and,  appealing  to  the  king  against  the 
Assembly,  entered  the  courts  to  recover  damages  from  the 
vestries,  Patrick  Henry  at  Hanover  court  in  1763  easily  con- 
vinced the  juiy  and  the  people  that  the  old  dmreh  was  well- 
nigh  worthlesSb  From  this  time  the  old  order  was  doomed, 
for  the  up-country,  the  dissenters  and  the  reformers  had 
combined  against  it  But  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act 
hastened  the  catastrophe  and  gave  the  leaders  of  the  new 
combination,  notably  Henry,  an  opportunity  to  humiliate  the 
British  ministry,  whom  not  even  the  tide-water  party  could 
defend.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  followed  as  it  was  by 
the  Townshend  scheme  of  indirect  taxation,  displeased  Virginia 
quite  as  much  as  had  the  former  more  direct  system  of  taxation. 
When  the  Buigesses  undertook  in  May  1769  to  deckue  in 
vigorous  resolutions  that  the  right  and  power  of  taxation, 
direct  and  indirect,  rested  with  the  local  assembly,  the  goveinor 
hastily  dissolved  them,  but  only  to  find  the  same  men  asacm» 
Uing  in  the  Raleigh  tavern  In  Williamsburg  and  issuing  forth 
their  resolutions  in  defiance  of  executive  authority.  Patrick 
Henry  and  Richard  Heniy  Lee,  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  new 
up-countiy  leader  of  great  ability,  were  the  leaders. 

In  1774  U>rd  Dunmore,  the  governor,  led  an  anny  to  the 
Oh»  river  to  break  an  Indian  coalition  which  had  been  formed 
to  check  the  rapid  expansion  of  Virginia  over  what  is  now 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  The  up<ountry  again  furnished 
the  troops  and  did  the  fighting  at  Point  Pleasant  (^.v.),  where 
on  the  loth  of  October  the  power  of  the  Indians  vras  comfrfetely 
broken.  But  the  struggfc  with  England  had  reached  a  crisis, 
and  Virgim'a  supported  with  aeal  the  revolutionary  movement 
and  took  the  lead  in  the  Continental  Congresses  which  directed 
the  sDcceeding  war.  (see  UfmiD  States).  In  1775  Patrick 
Henry  oigaaixed  a  regiment  of  militia  and  compelled  the 
governor  to  seek  safety  on  board  an  English  man-of-war  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  war  now  assumed  continental  proportions, 
and  the  Virginia  leaders  decided  in  May  1776  that  a  dedaiatioa 
of  independence  was  necessaiy  to  secure  foreign  assistance. 
When  the  Continental  Congress  issued  the  famous  Declaration 
Viqpnia  had  already  assembled  in  convention  to  draft  a  new 
Constitution.  Although  Henry,  Lee  and  Jefferson  exereised 
great  power,  they  were  unable  to  secure  a  Cbnstitutton  which 
embodied  the  demands  of  their  party:  universal  suffrage, 
proportional  representation  and  religious  freedom.  A  draft 
for  such  a  Constitution  was  submitted  by  Jefferson,  but  the 
Conservatives  rejected  it.  The  system  which  was  adopted 
allowed  the  older  counties,  which  must  be  conciliated,  a  large 
majority  of  the  representatives  in  the  new  Assembly,  on  the 
theory  that  the  preponderance  of  property  (slavery)  in  that 
section  required  this  as  security  against  the  rising  democracy. 
In  pfaKe  of  the  former  governor,  there  was  to  be  an  executive 
chosen  annually  by  the  Assembly;  the  old  Council  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  similar  body  elected  by  the  Assembly;  and  the 
judges  were  likewise  to  be  the  creatures  of  ^he  legislature. 
The  Assembly  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Delegates.  The  legislature  would  be  all-powerful, 
and  yet  representation  was  so  distributed  that  about  one-third 
of  the  voters  living  in  the  tide-water  region  would  return  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  franchise, 
though  not  univers^,  was  generously  bestowed;  it  was  a  very 
liberal  freehold  system. 

The  recruiting  ground  for  the  American  army  in  Virginia  was 
the  up<ountry  among  the  Scottish-Irish  and  the  Germans  who 
had  hmg  fought  the  older  section  of  the  colony.  In  1779 
Norfolk  was  again  attacked,  and  great  damage  was  also  done 
to  the  neighbouring  towns.  In  January  1781  Benedict  Arnold 
captured  Richmond  and  compelled  govenor  and  legislature 
to  flee  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  where  one  session  of 
the  Assembly  was  held.  The  last  campaign  of  the  war  closed 
at  Yorktown  on  the  19th  of  October  1781. 

Virginia  leaders,  including  Henry,  were  the  fint  to  uige  the 
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fomu^ion  of  a  natmaal  govenuncnt  with  idequate  powers 
to  supersede  the  lame  confederacy.  In  1787,  under  the  pre> 
aidency  of  Washington,  the  NatiMial  Convention  sat  in  Phila> 
delphia,  with  the  result  that  the  present  Foder&l  Constitution 
was  submitted  to  the  states  for  ratification  during  1787-1789. 
In  Virginia  the  tide-water  leaders  urged  adoptiont  while  the  up- 
country  men,  following  Henry,  opposed;  but  after  a  long  and 
a  bitter  strugsle,  in  the  summer  of  1788  the  new  instrument  was 
accepted,  the  low-country  winning  by  a  majority  of  ten  voles, 
partly  throu£^  the  influence  of  James  Madison.  Thus  the 
eastern  men,  who  had  reluctantly  suppMted  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, now  became  the  sponsors  for  the  national  government, 
and  Washington  was  compelled  to  rely  on  the  party  of 
slavery,  not  only  in  Virginia  but  in  the  whole  South,  in  order  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

In  1784,  Virginia,  after  some  hesitation,  ceded  to  the  Federal 
government  the  north-west  territoiy,  which  it  bdd  under  the 
charter  of  1609;  in  1793  another  Ur^  strip  of  the  territory 
of  Virgnia  became  an  independent  state  under  the  name 
of  Kentucky.  But  the  |>eople  ol  these  oessiotis,  especially  of 
Kentucky,  were  ckisely  allied  to  the  great  op-countxy  party  of 
Virpnia,  koA  aliogelber  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  Jcffersonian 
democracy,  which  from  1794  opposed  the  chief  measuxcs  of  the 
Washington  administration,  and  which  on  the  passage  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  in  1798  precipitated  the  fiist  great 
constitutional  crisis  in  Federal  politics  by  the  adoption  in  the 
Kentudiy  and  Virginia  legislatures  of  the  tcsohitions,  known 
by  the  names  of  those  states,  strongly  asserting  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  states  to  arrest  the  oouise  of  the  national 
government  whenever  in  their  opiniotts  that  couise  had  become 
uncoQstitutionaL  Jeffenon  was  the  author  of  the  Kentucky 
resolutions,  and  his  friend  Madison  prepared  those  passed  by 
the  Mrginia  Assembly.  But  these  leaden  restrained  their 
followers  sharply  whenever  the  suggestioa  of  secession  was 
made,  and  the  question  of  what  was  meant  by  arresting  the 
ooux^e  of  Federal  legislation  was  left  in  doubt.  The  election 
of  1800  rendered  unnecessary  all  further  agitation  by  putting 
Jefferson  in  the  President's  chair.  The  u|xountiy  party  in 
Virginia,  with  their  allies  along  the  frontiers  of  the  other  states* 
was  now  in  power,  and  the  radical  of  1776  slu^wd  the  policy 
of  the  nation  during  the  next  twenty-five  years^  Virginia  held 
the  position  of  leadership  in  Congress,  controlled  the  cabinet 
and  supplied  many  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Virginia  played  a  leading  rfiie  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  up  to 
1835  her  influence  in  the  new  Western  and  North- Western  states 
was  overwhelming.  But  the  steady  growth  of  slavery  in  the  East 
and  of  a  virile  democracy  in  the  West  neutnltaed  this  influence 
and  compelled  the  assembling  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1829,  whose  purpose  was  to  revise  the  fundamental  law  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  more  populous  counties  of  the  West  their 
lec^timate  weight  in  the  legislature.  The  result  was  failure,  for 
the  democracy  of  small  farmers  «^ich  would  have  taxed  slavery 
out  of  existence  was  denied  proportiooate  representation.  The 
dave  insuirectioa  under  Nat  Turner  iq.9.)  in  1831  led  to 
a  second  aboctive  effort,  this  time  by  the  le^slature,  to 
do  away  with  the  fateful  institution.  The  failure  of  these 
popular  movements  led  to  a  sharp  reaction  in  Virginia,  as  in 
the  whole  South,  m  favour  of  slavery.  From  1835  to  1861 
many  leading  Vir^nisBS  defended  slavery  as  a  birwing  and  as 
part  of  a  diviady  established  order. 

In  1850  a  third  Couvcntion  undertook  to  amend  the  ConsUtu* 
lion,  and  now  that  the  West  yielded  its  bitter  hostility  to  slavery. 
fcptcscntation  was  so  airaaged  that  the  more  populous  section 
was  caahled  to  contnl  the  House  whUe  the  East  still  held  the 
Senate;  the  election  of  judges  was  confided  to  the  people;  and 
thenffoigewasbraadened.  Ahhoogh  the  West  was  not  phased, 
lh»  iMdmuf  the  rfave-holding  counties  threatened  secession. 

lAjhraitiadlulKtious  of  i860  Virginia  returned  a  majority 

the  secession  candidates*  Breckin- 

fif  the  large  planters  voting  for  the 

,  and  many  of  the  sonaUer  slave-owners 

caUed  an  extra 


srasim  of  the  le^slature  soon  after  the  Fedctal  dectkm,  and  thia 
in  turn  called  a  Convention  to  meet  on  the  13th  of  Fdimary  i86x. 
The  majority  of  this  body  consisted  of  Unionists,  but  the  Con> 
vention  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  wh«i  the  Federal 
government  (April  17)  called  upon  the  state  to  supfdy  its  quota 
of  armed  men  to  suppress  **  insurrection  "  in  the  lower  Southern 
states.  An  alliance  was  made  with  the  provisional  govenunent 
of  the  Confederate  Sutes,  on  April  2$,  without  waiting  for  the 
vote  of  the  people  on  the  ordinance.  The  Convention  called 
out  xo,ooo  troops  and  appointed  Colonel  Robert  £.  Lee  of  the 
United  Stales  army  as  commander-in-chief.  On  the  a3sd  of 
May  the  people  of  the  eastern  counties  almost  unanimously 
voted  approval  of  the  acts  of  the  Convention,  and  the  western 
counties  took  steps  to  form  the  state  of  West  Virginia  (q.v.)» 
Richmond  soon  became  the  c^tal  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Civil  War  was  already  begun,  and  Virginia  was  of  neces- 
sity the  battle-ground.  Of  the  six  great  impacts  made  upon 
the  Confederacy,  four  were  upon  Virginian  soil:  the  first  Man- 
assas campaign  (1861),  the  Peninsular  battles  (1862),  second 
Manassas  (1862),  Fredericksburg,  ChancellorsviUe  (1862H&3) 
and  the  great  WiklemesS'Petcrsbuig  aeries  of  attacks 
(1864-65).  About  50,000  men  woe  killed  in  Virginia,  and 
probably  100,000  died  of  wounds  and  disease.  The  principal 
battles  were:  the  first  Manassas,  or  Bull  Ron  (Jidy  ai,  1861); 
those  around  Richmond  (June  a6-July  >,  1862);  second 
Maitassas  (August  29-30);  Fredericksburg  (December  12, 1862); 
Mcchanicsville  (May  s  and  3,  1863);  the  Wilderness  (May  5 
and  6);  Spottsylvania  (May  8);  North  Anna  and  Bcthesda 
church  (May  29-30);  Cold  Harbor  (June  3):  the  battles  around 
Petersburg  (Jane  15,  July  30  and  November  i,  1864);  and 
Five  Forks  (April  r)  and  Appomattox  (April  S-^,  1865). 

With  the  snirender  of  the  Confederate  army  under  General 
Lee  to  Grant  at  Appomattox  the  task  of  reconstniction  began. 
President  Lincoln  offered  a  very  Uberal  plan  of  re-cstablishins 
the  civil  authority  over  the  counties  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  Governor  Francis  H.  Pierpont  set  up  in  Rich- 
mond a  govenunent,  baaed  upon  the  Lincoln  plan  and  supported 
by  President  Johnson,  which  continued  till  the  and  of  March 
1867,  when  the  famous  reconstruction  order  canverttnc  the 
state  into  Military  Distria  No.  i  was  issued.  Geneial  John 
M.  Sdiofield  was  put  in  charge,  and  under  Ms  authority  a 
constitutional  Convention  was  summoned  which  bestowed  the 
suffrage  upon  the  former  sbves,  who,  led  by  a  small  group  ol 
whites,  who  had  come  into  the  state  with  the  invading  armies, 
ratified  the  14th  and  isth  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  governed  the  immunity  until  1869.  Then  the 
secessionists  and  Union  men  of  r86i  united  and  regained 
control.  Virpnia  was  readmitted  to  the  Union  oq  the  26lh 
of  January  1870L  The  Constitution  of  the  reconstruction 
years  was  unchanged  until  1902,  irtttn  the  present  fundamental 
law  was  adopted. 

In  national  elections  the  state  has  supported  the  Democratic 
party,  except  in  i860,  when  its  vote  was  cast  for  John  Bell,  the 
candidate  of  the  Constitutional  Uni<m  party. 
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a  laife  rectangular  kwn  and  erected  from  a  pfatn  prepared 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  are  noted  for  their  architectural  effect. 
At  the  bead  of  the  lawn  is  the  Rotunda,  modelled  after  the 
Roman  Pantheon  and  now  containing  the  university  library; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  are  three  modem  recitation  and 
laboratory  buQdings.  On  the  sides  are  grouped  bwldiagi  for 
each  individual  professor  and  dormitories  for  students.  There 
are  also  a  chapel,  a  gymnasium,  a  hoq>ital,  and  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Jefferson  Hill,  a  mile  south-west  of  the  campus,  is, the 
M'Cormick  Observatory.  The  university  comprises  twenty- 
six  independent  school^  but  the  courses  of  instruction  given 
in  these  are  so  co-ordinated  as  to  form  six  departments:  two 
academic — ^the  college  and  the  department  of  graduate  studies; 
and  four  professional — law,  medicine,  engineering  and  agri- 
culture, llae  institution  owns  s^a  acres  of  land,  has  productive 
endowment  funds  amounting  to  $1,978,000,  aad  receives  from 
the  state  an  annual  appropriation  of  |£o,ooa  It  is  governed 
by  a  rector,  chosen  by  and  from  nine  visitors,  and  a  board  of 
visitors  ^>pointed  by  the  governor  and  two  visitors  ex  cficic, 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  president 
of  the  university;  and  the  corporate  name  of  the  university 
ii  "  The  Rector  and  Visitois  of  the  University  of  Virginia.'-* 
In  1904  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman  (b.  1861)  was  elected 
president.  In  r9io  the  faculty  and  officers  numbered  no, 
the  students  (men  only)  803,  ind  the  number  of  volumes  in 
the  libraries  88^oool 

Tlie  muvetsily  traces  its  beginning  to  an  act  of  the  legislature 
in  January  1805  for  incorporating  the  "  Thiatees  of  Albemarle 
Academy."  In  18x4,  before  the  site  of  this  proposed  institu- 
tion had  been  chosen,  Tbomas  JefferKtn  was  elected  a  trustee, 
and  under  his  influiMMy  the  legislature,  in  February  1816. 
authorised  the  establishment  joI  Central  College  in  lieu  of 
Albemarle  Academy.  The  comer-stone  of  Central  College  was 
laid  in  October  1817,  and  Jeffsson,  who  was  rector  of  its  board 
of  tXQStees,  evolved  a  plan  for  its  devdopment  into  the  nniver- 
sity  of  \1rginia.  Tlie  legislature,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Joseph 
Canington  Cabell,  a  dose  personal  friend  of  Jefferson,  adopted 
the  plan  in  1818  and  1819,  and  seven  independent  schools — 
ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  matheasatics,  natural 
philosophy,  mocal  phiksoplqr,  chemistry  and  medicine  wut 
opened  to  students  in  Match  18^5;  a  school  of  law  was  opened 
in  1826.  In  1857  the  School  of  Medicine  became  a  department 
of  three  individaal  schools;  and  in  1850  the  School  of  Law 
became  a  department  of  two  schools.  After  the  gift  of  8500,000 
by  Andrew  Cancgie  there  were  established  in  1909  the  Andrew 
Carnegie  School  of  Enginemng,  the  James  Madison  School 
of  Law,  the  James  Ifoiuoe  Sdfeool  of  Intenutional  Law,  the 
James  Wilson  School  of  Political  Eoonomy,  the  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  School  of  English  and  the  Walter  Reed  School  of  Pathology. 

Under  JcfferKMi's  plan  ooly  two  degrees  woe  giaatcd:   *'  Gcad- 
to  any  student  who  had  completed  the  ooorw  of  any 
tor  **  to  a  fiadiiate  in  noie  tliaa  one  tchooi 
of  fCMsr^    Bat  in  1831  for  the  Doctor's 
the   faodty  sabstitated.  foOowiag   Bntiah  custom,  the 
of  Master  of  Ait&    The  ooUege  now  grants  the  desRcs  of 


of  Arts.**  **  Cidtval  B«chelor  of  Saemx  *'  and  ^  Voca- 
tieaal  Bachelor  of  Science*':  the  DcperttDent  of  Geaduate  Studies, 
the  deppm  of  "  Gndu«te  in  a  SchoolT**  Master  of  Arts,"  "  Master 
of  Scienoe"  and  "  Doctor  of  Philompfay  ";  the  Dcfaitaoent  of 
Law,  Ike  degree  of  **  Bachelor  of  Lavs  **;  the  Deraitowat  of 
Medicine.thedegreeof**  Doctor  of  Medicine**:   the  Deputoicnt 


of  EiVBSeriiK.  the  danm  of  **  Cvil  EMnecr/*  "  Mcdaaical 
Ttmmvttr  •NDectriMr  FiMOf er.**  "Mimi«  Einmer*'  and 
"C^fSBil    rMJMrr";   ndthe   DcoavtsMBt  oTAcnailtam 
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the   DcpavtMent   of  ^  Aoioiltare, 
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VIMMI  WJiWIi;  a  groop  of  smal  isiaads  hi  the  West 
toA%t  about  100  in  number,  for  tbe  most  part  uiunhabitcd. 
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iT  jbT  lL,aalV  Mf  and  6^  joT  W.,  tkeir  total  area  beiag  aboQt 
4ifS  a^  a.   IW  nlsftds  are  mostly  rocfcy,  or  sandy  and  bancn, 
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thou^  few,  include  the'  mahogmy  and  other  useful  trees. 
The  coasts  abouixi  with  fish.  The  climate  is  more  healthy 
than  that  of  the  other  West  Indian  islands,  and  the  heal  is 
not  so  great.  Some  of  the  islands  belong  to  the  United 
States,  some  to  Denmark  and  some  to  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States'  possessions  (once  dependencies  of  Puerto  Rico, 
but  ceded  by  Spain  in  1898)  have  an  area  of  about  X50  sq.  m. 
and  include  Culebra  or  Snake  Island,  and  Vieques  or  Crab 
Island.  The  chief  Danish  islands  are  St  Thomas  (f .».),  St  Croix 
(q.v.)  and  St  John  iq.v.),  the  total  area  being  about  S40  sq.  as. 
Of  the  British  portion  of  the  group  the  principal  are  Tortola, 
Anegada,  Virgin  Gorda,  Joat  van  Dyfce,  Peer's  Ishmd  and 
Salt  Island,  in  all  numbering  32,  with  an  area  of  58  sq.  m. 
With  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Somlweio  they  form  one 
of  the  five  presidencies  in  the  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 
The  inhabitants  are  peasant  proprietors,  mainly  engaged  in 
raising  cattle  and  in  burning  charcoal,  but  some  are  fishermen 
and  hoatmrn.  The  chief  town  is  Roadtown  (pop.  400)  at  the 
head  oi  a  splendid  harbour  on  the  S.  of  Tortola,  and  what  trade 
there  is  is  mostly  with  St  Thomas.  Sombrero  b  maixUained 
as  a  lighthouse  by  the  British  government.  Aipulatkm  ol 
the  presidency,  mostly  negroes  (r89i)  4639;  (1901)  4908. 

Tlie  Virgin  Islands  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  seomd 
voyage,  in  r494,  aad  named  Las  Vixgenes,  in  honour  of  St  Ursula 
and  hex  companions.  In  x666  the  Britbh  estaUished  them- 
selves on  TortoU,  which  has  ever  since  remained  in  thdr  pos- 
session. In  the  17th  centmy  the  Virgin  Islands  were  favourite 
resorts  of  the  buccaneers.  The  Dai^  islands  of  St  Thomas 
and  St  John  were  taken  by  the  British  in  x8oi,  but  restored 
in  the  following  year.  In  1807  they  suncndoed  to  the  Briti^, 
and  continued  in  their  hands  till  18x5,  when  they  were  again 
restored.  .     

VntGnmR  RUPOS,  UDaUf  (aj>.  I5-97)>  Reman  patriot 
and  soldier,  three  times  consul  (aj>.  63,  69,  97),  was  bora  near 
Comum,  tbe  birthplace  of  the  two  Plinys.  When  governor  pf 
upper  Germany  under  Nero  (68),  after  he  had  put  down  the 
revolt  of  Julius  Vlndex  in  Gaol,  be  was  more  than  once  urged 
by  his  troops  to  assume  the  snprrme  power;  but  he  firmly 
refused,  aad  further  declared  that  he  would  recognize  no  one 
as  emperor  who  had  not  been  cheoen  by  the  senate.  Catba, 
on  his  accession,  aware  of  the  fedings  of  tbe  (krman  txxM^  and 
uncertain  as  to  the  intentions  of  Mrginins,  induced  him  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Rome.  But  Mrgizmis,  as  alwa>'s,  remained  loyal 
to  the  head  of  the  state.  After  the  death  of  Otbo,  the  soldiefs 
again  offend  the  throne  to  Vlxginxns,  but  he  again  refused  it. 
Considering  themsdvcs  ^l^itcd,  they  dbew  their  swords  upon  him, 
and  he  only  saved  himself  from  their  hands  by  making  hh  escape 
through  the  back  of  the  tenL  But  the  soldiers  never  forgave 
the  fancied  insult.  Under  MteUlus,  during  a  military  disturb- 
ance at  Tkxnum,  one  of  \*Ugiaius*s  slaves  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  the  design  of  murdering  the  emperor.  Virginias 
was  accused  of  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and  hxs 
death  was  loxidly  demaiKled  by  the  soldicn.  To  his  credit 
Vitellius  refused  to  saaifioe  so  valuable  a  servant,  on  whoee 
loyalty  he  oboM  depend,  to  the  vengeance  of  a  capricious  army. 
Vlrginius  wabaoBfaeatiy  lived  in  retirement,  chiefly  in  his  villa  at 
Akium,  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  till  his  death  in  97,  in  wfaidi  year 
he  held  tlie  consulship,  together  with  the  emperor  Kerva.  At 
the  public  burial  with  which  he  was  hoitoured,  the  bistoiiaa 
Tkdtus  (then  consul)  dehverod  the  funeral  oration.  The 
younger  Pfmy,  fah  neighbour  aad  ward,  has  rccmded  the  fines 
which  Virgiu'us  had  ordered  to  be  engraved  upon  htt  tomb: 

Hie  ntus  est  kuh»  pafao  qBi_ 
laperium  aaaenat  aoi 

See  Tacitus,  BisL  L  i.;  Dio  Caarius  hS.  24-27.  fadv.  4. 
facviiL  a:  PUny,  £^  ii.  I,  tv  lo;  J«\Tial  vs.  321,  witK 
Mayor's  note;    L.  Paul  la  HhnmUdm  Mustvm  (1899),  fiv.  pp. 


moo  rthe  ^*i<gia  "^^  hi  astronomy,  the  shrth  sign  of  tbe 
aodiac  (f .r),  denoted  by  the  ^rmbol  V.  It  is  also  a  consteDa- 
taoB  mentioood  by  Eudoxxb  Uth  century  a.c)  and  Aratus 
(jnl  century  b.c.)  ;  rtolemy  catalogaod  3s  stars,  lycho  Brahe  33. 


VmUBS— VISCHER  (FAMILY) 


Sa  TIm  Gndu  ifiginMinlfiit  this  eomtdUtloii  mm  a 
vufjoy  bat  diffeient  iabla  are  ciment  m  to  the  identity  oC  the 
She  is  variously  consideicd  to  be:  Justitia,  daugihtcr  of 
and  Anooia,  who  lived  bef oie  man  waned,  and  taught 
hia  his  duty,  and  when  the  golden  age  ended  she  retuned  to 
heaven;  acoociding  u>  Heiiod  the  viigtn  is  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Tbemis;  otheo  ntake  her  to  be  Eiigone,  daughter  oi 
Icariaa*  or  Paithene,  daughter  oC  ApoUo.  The  most  interesting 
Stan  ol  this  constdlation  are:  a  Virgims,  or  Spisa,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitiide  with  a  very  iatnt  compajiion;  and  y  Yiftbti*, 
a  binary  stax,  having  components  of  the  third  magnitude. 

ViailiS»  CHRI8T6bAL  DB  (x$5o?-z6xs?),  Spanish  dzamattst 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Valencia  about  the  middle  of  the  x6th 
centny,  joined  the  army,  fought  at  Lepanto,  and  retired  to  his 
native  place  with  the  nak  of  captain  shortly  before  1586.  The 
fast-fmit  ol  his  leisure  was  El  Monsatate  (1587),  a  dull  poem  on 
a  repulsive  subject  which  had  the  honour  of  being  praised  by 
Cervantes,  and  of  being  ripiinted  in  i6ox.  Sfaort^  afterwards 
Vlra^s  rctnned  to  Italy  and  issued  a  recast  of  his  poem  entitled 
D  MomsafToU  sepmdo  (1602).  His  Ohras  trdgkas  y  UrioOS  (xfiog) 
iadade  five  tragedies:  La  Gran  SemframiSf  La  Crud  Casimdra, 
AtiUfmnas0,LaIitfdkeManxlaModEliaaDido.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown,  but  he  is  conjectured  to  have  been  alive 
ss  late  as'  16x4.  Viru£s  bdongs  to  the  school  of  dramatists 
diipiaced  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  his  methods  were  out  at  fashion 
before  his  plays  were  printed;  yet  be  is  an  interesting  figure, 
chiefly  because  of  the  very  estravaganoes  which  destroy  the 
cflect  ci  has  best  scenes. 

VIgBTv  or  Wbvy,  the  capital  of  the  Swedish  island  and 
adainistnirve  district  {Idn)  of  Gotland,  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Bop.  (1900)  6376^  It  is  the  seat  of  9  bishop,  the  port  of  the 
iribud,  and  a  favourite  watering-place.  It  is  i»cturesqudy 
Btnated  on  the  west  cosst,  150  ta.  S.  by  £.  of  Stockholm  by  sea. 
The  bouses  dnster  beneath  and  above  a  diff  (klitU)  xoo  ft.  high, 
sod  the  town  is  thoiougUy  medieval  in  appearance.  The 
roMxim  from  its  period  of  extraordinary  pnMperity  from  the 
11th  to  the  Z4th  century  are  of  the  highest  interest.  Its  walls 
date  fram  the  end  of  the  xjlh  century,  replacing  earlier  forti- 
icaciona,  and  enclose  a  ^Moe  much  laxi^r  than  that  now 
covered  by  the  town.  Maadve  towers  rise  at  dose  intervals 
along  them,  ud  neariy  forty  are  in  good  preservation.  Between 
them  are  traces  of  bartikans.  The  cathedral  church  of  St 
liary  dates  from  1x90-^125,  but  has  been  much  altered  in 
later  times:  it  has  a  great  square  tower  at  the  west  end  and 
two  graceful  octagonal  towers  at  the  east,  and  contains  numerous 
SKmodais  of  the  xyth  centitfy.  There  are  ten  other  churches, 
ia  part  rmned,  none  of  which  is  used  for  service.  Among  those 
ci  cfaici  interest  St  Nicholas',  of  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
ccBtnry,  formerly  belonged  to  a  Dominican  monastery.  It 
retains  two  beautiful  ro8e>windowa  in  the  west  front.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  {Hdgeamds-Kyrka)  in  a  late  Roman- 
esque style  (c.  X250)  is  a  remarkable  structure  with  a  nave  of  two 
tfoceys.  Tlie  Romanesque  St  Ocment's  has  an  ornate  south 
portal,  and  the  churches  of  St  Dxotten  and  St  Lats,  of  the  X2th 
cntory,  are  notaUe  for  thdr  huge  towers.  St  Catherine's,  of 
the  midille  of  the  X3th  century,  is  Gothic,  with  a  pentagonal 
apse.  It  bdottged  to  a  Franciscan  convent,  of  the  buildings  of 
which  there  are  slight  ruins.  'Among  andent  remains  in  the 
virinity  may  be  mentioned  Galgberget,  the  fdaoe  of  execution, 
vith  tall  stone  pillars  ktill  standing;  and  the  remarkable  stone 
labyrinth  of  Trdjeborg.  Modem  buildings  indude  the  Gotland 
lasseam  of  antiquitks,  and  the  high  school,  with  a  museum  and 
Ebruy.  The  artificial  harbour,  somewhat  exposed,  lies  south 
of  the  ancient  Hanseatic  harbour,  now  fiOed  up  and  covered 
with  gudens.  The  town  is  the  terminus  of  railways  to  north 
and  south.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  army  division  of 
Gotland  troops,  and  there  are  some  modem  forts. 

The  name  Visby  is  derived  from  the  old  Norse  ve  (sanctuary) 
and  by  (town).'  This  was  nor  doubt  a  place  of  religious  sacrifice 
ia  heathen  times.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  notable  tradhig-place 
and  emporium  as  eariy  as  the  Stone  Age,  and  continued  to  enjoy 
as  such  through  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Ages,  as  is. 


piovcd,  mt»  Ma,  by  the  large  number  of  Arabic,  Anglo-Saxon 
and  other  coins  which  have  been  found  on  the  island.  See 
(knLAMD  and  Sea  Lawb. 

VISCACHA*  or  Biscacha,  a  large  South  American  burrowing 
ndeikt  nuimmsl  belonging  to  the  family  Chinchillidae  and  com- 
monly known  as  LagosUmui  Inckadadylm,  although  some  writers 
prefer  the  name  Viscada.  With  the  cheek-teeth  formed  of  a 
number  of  paralld  i^tes  in  the  manner  charaaeristic  of  the 
family,  the  viscacha  is  distinguished  from  the  other  members 
of  that  group  by  havii»g  only  three  hind  toes;  while  it  is  also 
the  heaviest-built  and  largest  member  of  the  group,  with  smaller 
ears  than  the  rest.  It  £as  a  long  tail  and  shaggy  fur;  the 
general  colour  of  the  latter  being  dark  grey,  with  conspicuous 
black  and  white  markings  on  the  face.  Viacachas  inhabit 
the  South  American  pampas  between  the  Uruguay  river  and 
the  Rio  Negro  in  Patagonia,  where  they  dwell  m  warrens 
covering  from  xoo  to  200  sq.  ft.  and  forming  mounds 
penetrated  by  numerous  burrows.  The  ground  aroaiul  the 
"  viscachera  "  is  deared  from  vegetation,  the  refuse  of  which 
is  he^;wd  iqxm  the  mound.  Anything  the  rodents  may  meet 
with  on  their  journeys,  audi  as  thistle-stalks  or  bones,  are 
collected  and  deposited  on  the  viscadiera.  Deep  down  in 
the  burrows  dwell  the  viscachas,  from  whidi  in  frequented 
districts  they  sddom  emerge  till  evening,  unless  to  drink  alter  a 
shower.  Their  chief  food  is  grass  and  seeds,  but  they  also 
consume  roots.  When  alarmed,  they  rush  to  their  borrows, 
and  if  these  are  disturbed  utter  a  growling  sound.  A  pair  of 
prairie  burrowing  owls  {Speotylo)  are  almost  invariably  inhabit' 
ants  of  a  viscachera  (see*  Rodemha).  (R.  L.*) 

VUCHBR,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Nuremberg  sculptors, 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  masterpieces  of  Oennan  art 
in  the  rsth  and  x6th  centisiea, 

X.  HXBXANN,  the  elder,  came  to  Nuremberg  aa  a  worker  in 
brass  In  X453  and  there  became  a  **  maater  *'  of  his  gild.  There 
is  only  one  woifc  that  can  be  ascribed  to  him  with  certainty, 
the  baptismal  font  in  the  parish  church  of  Wittenberg  (1457). 
This  is  decorated  with  figures  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  His  S(m,  PKTnt,  the  dder,  was  born  about  X455  in  Nurem- 
berg, where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  January  1529.  He  became 
**  master  "  in  r489,  and  in  1494  was  summoned  by  the  Electoral 
Prince  Philipp  of  the  Palatinate  to  Heidelberg.  He  soon 
returned,  however,  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  worked  with  the 
help  of  his  five  sons,  Hermann,  Peter,  Hans,  Jakob  and  Paul. 
His  works  are:  the  tomt>  of  Bishop  Johannes  IV.,  in  the  Breslan 
cathedral  (1496);  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Ernest,  in  Magde- 
burg cathedral  (1497);  the  shrine  of  Saint  Sebald  in  the  Sebal- 
duskirche  at  Nuremberg,  between  xso8  and  t5i9;  a  large  grille 
ordered  by  the  Fugger  brothers  in  Augsburg  (lost);  a  relief  of 
the  "  Crowning  of  the  Blessed  Yrt^n  "  in  the  Erfurt  cathedral 
(a  second  example  in  the  Wittenberg  Schlosskirche,  xsat); 
the  tombstones  for  Margareta  Tucherin  in  the  Regensburg 
cathedral  (t52i),  and  for  the  Eisen  family  in  the  Agidienkirche 
at  Nuremberg  (1522);  the  epitaph  for  the  cardinal  Albrecht 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  oolkgiate  church  at  Aschaffenburg 
(1535);  the  tomb  of  the  dectond  prince  Frederick  the  Wise  in 
the  Schlosskirche  at  Wittenberg  <xS2i);  the  epitaph  of  the 
duchess  Helene  of  Mecklenburg  in  the  cathedral  at  Schwerin. 
Besides  these  works  there  are  a  number  of  others  ascribed  to 
Peter  the  dder  ivith  less  certainty.  In  technique  few  bronse 
sculptors  have  ever  equalled  him,  but  his  designs  are  marred 
by  an  excess  of  mannered  realism  and  a  too  exuberant  fancy; 
His  chief  eariy  work,  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Ernest  in  Magde- 
burg cathedral  (1495),  is  surrounded  with  fine  statuettes  of  the 
Apostles  under  semi-Gothic  canopies;  it  is  purer  in  style  than 
the  magnificent  shrine  of  St  Sebald,  a  tall  canopied  bronze 
structure,  crowded  with  reHds  and  statuettes  in  the  most 
lavish  way.  Tie  general  form  of  the  shrine  is  Gothic,^  but  the 
details  are  those  of  the  16th-century  Italian  Renaissance  treated 

*Tkb  gT^at  work  is  really  a  canopied  pedestal  to  support  and 
enclose  the  »hrine.  not  the  thrine  itself,  which  is  a  work  01  the  t4th 
century,  having  the  gabled  form  comroooly  used  in  the  middle  agca 
for  metal  reliquaries. 
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with  miidi  Creedoni  tnd  offi^iiafify.  Some  of  the  sUtnettes 
o(  saints  Utathtd  to  the  tloider  ooluinna  of  the  canopy  are 
modrilfd  with  much  giace  and  even  dignity  o(  form.  A  small 
portrait  figure  of  Peter  himsdf,  introduced  at  one  end  of  the 
base,  is  a  marvel  of  devcr  lealfam:  be  l^s  represented  himself 
as  a  stoat,  bearded  man,  wearing  a  largl^  leathern  apron  and 
holding  some  of  the  toob  of  his  ciaft.  This  gorgeous  shrine  is  a 
lemarfcaUe  example  of  the  unoommerdal  spirit  which  animated 
the  artisu  of  that  time,  and  of  the  evident  delight  which  they 
took  in  their  work.  Dngons,  grotesques  and  little  figures  of 
boys,  mixed  with  graceful  scroll  foliage,  crowd  every  poasible 
part  of  the  canopy  and  its  shafts,  desipied  in  the  most  free  and 
unconventional  way  and  executed  with  an  utter  disrepud  of 
the  time  and  labour  wluch  were  lavished  on  them. 

See  R.   Bauer.  Peler   ViuJur  iud  das  alU  Nirnhert  (1886): 
C  Hcadlam.  Felcr  Visdur  (1901). 


VISCHBB,  FRIEDRICH  THBODOR  (1807-1887), 
writer  on  the  phiknophy  of  art.  was  bom  at  Ludwi^buig  on  the 
joth  of  June  1807,  and  was  the  son  of  a  deigyman.  He  was 
educated  at  Tttbingen,  and  began  life  in  his  father's  professkML 
In  183s  he  became  PnwaldowaU  in  aesthetics  and  German 
litcnture  at  his  old  univenity,  was  advanced  in  1837  to  extras 
ordinary  professor,  and  in  1844  to  full  professor.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  his  outspoken  inaugural  address,  he  was 
suspended  for  two  years  by  the  WQrttemberg  government,  and 
in  Us  enforced  leisure  wrote  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  AesUuHk, 
•ier  WiumkkaH  4es  SckSmem  (1846),  the  fourth  and  btst  volume 
of  which  did  not  appear  till  x8s7«  Vischer  threw  himself 
heartily  into  the  great  German  political  movement  of  1848-49, 
and  shared  the  disappointment  of  patriotic  democrats  at  its 
failure.  In  1855  he  became  professor  at  ZOrich.  In  1866,  his 
fame  being  now  estabUsbed,  he  was  invited  back  to  Germany 
with  a  professorship  at  Tubingen  combined  with  a  post  at  the 
Polytechnikum  of  Stuttgart.  He  died  at  Gmunden  on  the 
X4th  of  September  1887.  His  writings  indude  literary  essays 
collected  under  the  titles  KfitiseAe  Cdn^  and  AUa  tmi  Neues, 
poems,  an  excellent  critical  study  of  Goethe's  Faust  (1875), 
and  a  successful  novel,  Audk  Enter  (1878;  95th  ed.,  1904)* 
Vischer  was  not  an  oripoal  thinker,  and  his  monumental 
Atslketik,  in  spite  of  industry  and  learning,  has  not  the  higher 
qualities  of  success.  He  attempts  the  hopdess  task  of  explain- 
ii^  art  by  the  H^dian  dialectic  Starting  with  the  definition 
of  beauty  as  **  the  idea  in  the  form  of  limited  appearance,"  he 
goes  on  to  develop  the  various  dements  of  art  (the  beautiful, 
soUime  and  comic),  and  the  various  forms  of  art  (plastic  art, 
music  and  poetry)  by  means  of  the  Hegelian  anriihcsca — form 
and  content,  objective  and  subjective,  inner  conflict  and  recon- 
ciliation. The  shape  of  the  work  also  is  repdlently  Hegelian, 
consisting  of  short  highly  technical  paragiraphs  containing  the 
main  argument,  followed  by  detailed  explanations  printed 
in  different^ype.  Still,  Vischer  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  art  exoqM  music,  and  much  valuable  material 
is  buried  in  his  volumes.  In  later  life  Vischer  moved  consider- 
ably  away  from  Hegelianism,  and  adopted  the  conceptiods 
of  sensuous  completeness  and  cosmic  harmony  as  criteria  of 
beauty;  but  he  never  found  time  to  rewrite  his  great  book.  His 
own  work  as  a  literary  artist  b  of  high  quality;  vigorous^  im- 
aginaiive  and  thoughtful  without  academic  technicality. 

See  O.  Kdndl.  F.  T.  Visdur,  EnmiermmishUlkr  (1888):  J.  E. 
von  GOnthnt.  F.  T,  Viuker,  tin  CkarmkUrMd  (1888);  1.  Frapan. 
Visdur-EriMMenrngm  (1889):  T.  Ziegkr.  F.  T.  Vischer  IVortrat) 
(1893) ;  J.  G.  Oswakl.  F.  f.  Viscker  eh  Dickter  (1896).   (H.  St.) 

VISCOMTI*  the  name  of  a  cdebrated  Italian  family  which 
long  ruled  Milan;  they  riaimfd  descent  from  King  Doiderius, 
and  in  the  nth  century  posysscd  estates  on  Lakes  Coroo  and 
Magpore.  A  certain  Ottone,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Ftnt  Ousade,  is  mentioned  in  1078  as  viscount  of  Mibn. 
The  real  baas  for  the  family's  dominion  was  laid,  howe\'er, 
by  «otbv  Oman,  a  canon  of  Desio.  appointed  archbishop 
tf'Mtarilf  J^IQ  VlteB  IV.  fai  rafii  through  th«  influence  of 

^^Bm^  Ddb  Tone  family,  who  then  con- 


trolled the  dty,  opposed  the  appointment,  and  not  ontll  Us 
victory  at  Dtao  in  1277  was  Ottone  aMe  to  take  po'iwwinn  of 
his  see.    He  imprisoned  Napokone  Ddla  Toere  arid  five  of  his 
relatives  in  iron  cages,  and  directed  his  later  efforts  toward 
the  advancement  of  his  nephew  AUtteo.     He  died  on  the 
18th  of  August  1295,  aged  eighty  years.    Mattso.  bom  at 
Invorio  on  the  xsth  of  August  1955,  succeeded  Us  unde  as 
political  leader  of  Milan,  and  although  an  uprising  of  the  Delia 
Torre  in  1303  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  at  Verona,  his 
steadfast  l^alty  to  the  imperial  cause  in  Italy  earned  him  the 
gratitude  of  Hairy  VIL,  wIm  restored  him  to  Milan  in  1310 
and  made  him  imperial  vicar  of  Lombardy.     He  brought 
under  his  rule  Piacena,  Tortooa,  F&via,  Bergamo,  Vercdli, 
Cremona  and  Alessandro.    An  able  general,  he  yet  relied  for 
Us  conquests  more  on  diplnmafy  aiMi  Mbery,  and  was  esteemed 
as  a  modd  of  the  prudent  Italian  dcspoL    Persevering  in 
Us  GUbdUne  policy,  and  quarrdling  with  Pope  John  XXII. 
over  an  appointment  to  the  arrbbKhnpric  of  Milan,  he  was 
excommunicated  hy  the  papal  legate  Bertrand  du  Puy  in 
r3a2.    He  at  once  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Galeaxxo, 
and  died  at  Crescenzago  on  the  S4th  of  Juite  of  the  same  year. 
He  Idt   besides   Galeazxo  several  sons:   Maroo,   LuccUno, 
Gkivanni  and  Stefano.    Galbazso  I.  (1277-1328),  who  ruled 
at  Milan  from  1322  to  1328,  met  the  Holy  Army  wUch  the 
pope  had  sent  against  the  Visoonti  at  Vaprio  on  the  Adda 
(1324),  and  defeated  it  with  the  aid  of  the  enipeioi  Louis  the 
Bavarian.    In  1327  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  ^mperor  at 
Monza  because  be  was  thought  guilty  of  making  peace  with 
the  church,  and  was  released  only  on  the  intercession  of  his  friend 
Castnwrio  Cast  ram  nr.    By  h^  wife  Beatrice  d'Este  he  had 
the  son  Azso  who  succeeded  him.    His  brother  Mabco  com- 
manded a  band  of  Germans,  conquered  Pisa  and  Lucca  and 
died  in  1329.    Azao  (i302-r339),  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  1328,  bought  the  title  of  impoial  vicar  for  aSiOoo  fkirins 
from  the  same  Louis  who  had  imprisoned  Gales  ftp  L    He  con- 
quered ten  towns,  murdered  his  unde  Marco  (1329),  suppressed 
a  revolt  led  by  his  cousin  Lodrisio,  reorganised  the  administra- 
tion of  his  estates,  built  the  ocUgonal  tower  of  S.  Goltardo, 
and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  undes  Lucchino  and  Gio- 
vaimL    LoocBiMO  made  peace  with  the  church  in  1341,  bought 
Parma  from  Obizao  d'Este  and  made  Pisa  dependent  on  Milaru 
Although  he  showed  ability  as  general  and  governor,  he  was 
jealous  and  crud,  and  was  poisoned  in  1349  by  has  wife  Isabella 
Fieschi.    GtoVANMi,  brother  of  the  preceding,  archbishop  oi 
Milan  and  lord  of  the  dty  from  1349  to  r354,  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  chaiaaers  of  his  time.    He  befriended  Petrarch, 
extended  the  Visconti  sway  over  Bologna  (13S0),  defied  Pope 
Clement  VL,  annexed  Genoa  (1353),  and  died  on  the  5th  of 
Oaober  1354  after  having  established  the  rule  of  his  family 
over  the  whole  of  northern  Italy  except  Piedmont,  Verona, 
Mantua,  Feriara  and  Venice.     The  Visconti  from  the  time 
of  Archbishop  Gwvanni  were  no  longer  mere  rivals  of  the 
Ddla  Torre  or  dependants  on  imperial*  caprice,  but  real  sove- 
reigns with  a  reoogniaed  power  over  Milan  and  the  surrounding 
territory.    The  stale  was  partitioned  on  the  death  of  Giovanni 
among  his  brother  Stdano's  three  sons,  Matteo  IL,  Galeazeo  II. 
and  Bemabo.    Matteo  II.,  who  succeeded  to  Bologna,  Lodi, 
Piacenza  and  Parma,  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  revolt- 
ing immorality,  and  was  assasrinatcd  in   1355  by  direction 
of  his  brothers,  who  thencdorth  governed  the  state  jointly 
and  with  considerable  ability.    Galeazzo  II.,  who  bdd  his 
court  at  Pavia,  was  handsome  and  distinguished,  the  patron 
of  Petrarch,  the  founder  of  the  university  of  Pavia  and  a 
gifted  diplomat.     He  married  his  daughter  Violante  to  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  IIL  of  Engbnd,  gjving  a 
dowry  of  200,000  gold  florins;  and  his  son  Cian  Galeazxo  to 
Isabdla.  dau^ter  of  King  John  of  France.    He  died  in  1378. 
BcJiKABO,  who  hdd  his  court  at  Milan,  was  involved  in  constant 
warfare,  to  ddray  the  experues  of  which  he  instituted  very 
oppressive  taxes.    He  fought  Popes  Innocent  VI.  and  Urban  V., 
who  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him.    He  fought  the  em- 
I  peror  Chalks  IV.,  who  declared  the  foridture  of  his  fid.    He 
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to  fiwiiir;  sole  power  In  the  state  after  the  death 
bfOiHer,  but  his  young  nephew  Gian  Galeano  plotted 
Mm  and  put  him  to  death  (158s)*  Oiah  Galiazzo, 
the  wuost  pownrftti  of  the  Visoontl,  beoune  joint,  cukr  of  the 
fsnmw^mmm.  tcnitorics  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1378  and 
sole  rakr  on  tlie  death  of  his  undo  seven  years  later.  He 
faundcd  the  cathedral  of  Mihii, .  built  the-Ceitosa  and  the 
bridge  ncioaa  the  Ticino  at  Pavia,  improved  the  unlvenity 
of  Pavio  and  csublished  the  libiaiy  theie,  and  restored  the 
anlvcnity  mX  Piacena.  His  bux^ucratic  gpvenunent  was 
euelkat;  be  was  an  able  and  coonomical  administrator, 
and  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  princes  of  his  time. 
He  was  antbitioos  to  reduce  aU  Italy  under  the  sway  of  the 
ViacDBtL  He  conquered  Verona  in  1387;  and  In  the  following 
year,  with  the  aid  of  the  Venetians,  took  Padua.  He  plotted 
sDcccsafuUy  agsinst  the  nileis  of  Mantua  and  Fenaia,  and 
mam  that  the  whde  jot  Lombardy  lay  prostrate  before  hka  he 
tamed  his  attention  to  Tuscany.  In  1399  he  bought  I^ 
and  seized  <Siena.  The  emperor  Wenceslaus  had  already  con- 
icrred  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan  for  100,000  florina, 
naernng  only  Pisa,  and  refused  to  take  ansa  against  him. 
Gian  ^ii'rr*^  took  Perugia,  Xucca  and  Bologna  (1400-1), 
and  was  brsifEing  Florence  when  he  died  of  the  phgue  (3rd  of 
September  i4ot)  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  yean.  His  sons, 
Gtovaimi  Maria  and  Filippo  Maria,  were  mere  boys  at  the 
dne  of  Ids  death,  and  were  taken  -under  the  protection  of 
the  oelcbiBted  ooodottiere  Fadno  Cane  de  Ce8ale;.but  most  of 
Gian  Gakszso'a  conquests  were  lost  to  his  self-seeking  generals. 
GwvaMVi  Maua  was  proclaimed  duke  of  Milan  in  x4oa,  dis- 
pbyed  an  insane  cruelty,  and  was  killed  in  X4ir  by  Ghibelline 
!>>■*;— .^  Fiurro  Maau,  who  became  nominal  ruler  of 'Pavia 
m  1402,  succeeded  his  brother  as  duke  of  Milan.  Cruel  and 
cstiaicly  sensitive  about  his  personal  ugliness,  he  nevertheless 
wns  a  great  pditidan,  and  ^  employing  such  powerful  con- 
IS  CSimagnola,  Picdnino  and  Francesco  Sforta  he 
to  recover  the  Lombard  portion  of  his  father's  duchy. 
FioB  bis  aaarriage  with  the  unhappy  widow  of  the  above- 
■entioned  Fadno  Cane  he  recdvcd  a  dowry  of  nearly  half  a 
■ifliaw  florina.  He  died  in  1447,  the  last  of  the  Visconti  indirect 
■ale  hue,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  duchy,  after  the  shortlived 
Aabfuaian  icpublic,  by  Francesco  Sforta,  who  had  married 
his  1^avc^*^  Bianca  in  1441  (see  Sroaza).  ViOEMnNA  (136^- 
1408),  a  daughter  of  Gian  Galeuzo  and  a  sister  of  the  preceding, 
■Hrried.  Louis  of  Orleans  in  1387,  and  it  was  from  her  that 
Louis  XII.  of  France  derived  his  claims  to  the  duchy  of  Mihn. 
fiagpfytg,  an.  Illegitimate  brother,  gained  possession  of  Pisa 
sad  «cber  towns,  but  was  despoiled  and  beheaded  (1407)  by 
Charles  Vl.'s  governor  of  Genoa,  under  whose  protection  he 
fa^  piaoed  hiaoelf.  Among  collateral  brsnches  of  the  Vis* 
OQoti  family  were  the  counU  of  Saliccto,  counts  of  Zagnano, 
bc^of  Brignano,  marquis  of  San  Giorgio  di  BofgoraUo,  marquis 
tf  lavoiio  and  Marquis  Delia  MotU.  Other  branches  attained 
ta  mme  pnxnineace  in  the  local  history  of  Ban  and  of  Tarento. 
Tchahlo  Visoonti  of  Piacenza  became  Pope  Gregory  X.  in 
iiTt.  Among  the  Visoonti  lords  of  Fontaneto  was  Gaspare, 
in  1595  archbishop  of  Milan.  An  Ignatius  Visoonti 
i  sixteenth  gaienl  of  the  Jesuits  (x7Si*5S)- 

Then  is  a  ooBtemporarv  hntory  of  the  priadpal  roemberi  of  the 
fmuOv  by  PmIo  Giovio,  bishop  of  Nocera,  which  may  be  had  in 
i^ci^  editiofia.  See  J.  Barefchaidt.  The  CmUmiUm  tf  tiu  lU- 
■oujMCf  m  itaiy,  truis.  by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore  (Loadoo.  1898); 
J.  A.  Symond^  Ajff  ff  '*«J>"^»?,  ^^ew  Voric  iM«);  C.  Maeentk 
/  ViscMtSi  $orm  nd  CasteUo  dt  Pana  (1883);  A.  Mcdin.  / 
YuemM  9tBA  poetia  C9nlemp0ram»a  (Milan.  1891):  F.  Mugnier, 
"  Lettres  da  A^fconti  de  Milan  "  in  M*moifu  «l  doatmemU  dt  la 
mtM  jaswinVwf  d^kislain  gt  d^ankiolcgk,  vol.  x.  of  the  teoood 
(1896).  (C.  H.  Ha.) 


SBIUO,      Mabquis      {r8a^       ), 

ItaKan  statesman,  was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  asnd  of  Januaiy 
18J9.  A  disdpie  of  Maxani,  he  took  part  In  all  the  anti* 
Aotrian  toMpinK^**  until  the  meffectual  rising  at  Mibn  on 
the  6tfa  of  February  1853,  of  which  he  had  foretold  the  failure, 
iadoocdhimtoTCiiooDeehisMasdniaAallogianos.    CODtiniMng, 


nevertheless,  his  anti-Austrian  propaganda,  he  rendered  good 
service  to  the  national  cause,  but  being  molested  by  the  Austrian 
police,  was  obliged  in  1859  to  escape  to  Turin,  and  during  the 
war  with  Austria  oi  that  year  was  appointed  by  Cavour  royal 
commissioner  with  the  Garibaldian  forces.  Elected  deputy  m 
x86o^  he  accompanied  Farini  on  diplomatic  missions  to  if  odena 
and  Naples,  aiid  was  subsequently  despatched  to  London  and 
Paris  to  acquamt  the  British  and  Fkcnch  governments  with 
the  course  of  events  in  Italy.  As  a  recompense  for  the  tact 
displayed  on  this  occasion,  he  was  ^ven  by  Cavour  a  permanent 
appointment  in  the  Italian  foreign  oflSce,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  undersecretary  of  state  by  Count  Pasolini.  Vpon 
the  latter'a  death  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (34th 
Mardi  1863)  in  the  Minghctti  cabinet,  in  which  capacity  he 
negotiated  the.  September  Convention  for  the  evacuation  of 
Rome  by  the  French  troops:  Resigning  ofiice  with  Mtnghetti 
in  the  autumn  of  1864,  he  was  in  March  1866  sent  by  La  Marmora 
as  minister  to  Constantinople,  but  was  almost  immediatdy 
recalled  and  ronn^inted  foreign  minister  by  Ricasoli.  Assum- 
ing office  on  the  morrow  of  the  second  battle  of  Custozza,  he 
succeeded  in  preventing  Austria  from  burdening  Italy  with 
a  proportion  of  the  Austrian  imperial  debt,  in  addition  to  the 
Venetian  debt  proper.  The  fall  of  Ricasoli  in  February  r867 
deprived  him  for  a  time  of  his  office,  l>ut  in  December  1869  he 
entered  the  Lanaa-Sella  cabinet  as  foreign  minister,  and  retained 
hb  portfolio  in  the  succeeding  Mibghetti  cabinet  until  the  fall 
of  the  Right  in  1876.  During  this  long  period  he  was  called 
upon  to  conduct  the  delicate  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Franco-German  War,  theoccupation  of  Romel)y  the  Italians,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope, 
the  Law  of  Guarantees  and  the  visits  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
to  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Upon  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  marquis  Alfieri  di  Sostegno,  grand- 
niece  of  Cavour,  he  was  created  marquis  by  the  king.  For  a 
time  he  remained  a  member  of  the  parliamentary  opposition, 
and  in  x886  was  nominated  senator.  In  1894,  after  eighteen 
years'  absence  from  active  pollttcal  life,  he  was  chosen  to  be 
Italian  arbitrator  in  the  Bering  Sea  question,  and  in  1896  once 
more  accepted  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  Di  Rudini 
cabinet  at  a  juncture  when  the  disasters  in  Abyssinia  and  the 
indiscreet  publication  of  an  Abyssinian  Green  Book  had  rendered 
the  international  position  of  Italy  exceedingly  difficult.  His 
first  care  was  to  improve  Franco-Italian  relations  by  negotiating 
with  France  a  treaty  with  regard  to  Tunis.  During  the  nego- 
tiations rehiting  to  the  Cretan  question  and  the  Gracco-Turkish 
War,  he  secured  for  Italy  a  worthy  part  in  the  European  Concert 
and  joined  Lord  Salisbury  in  saving  Greece  from  the  loss  of 
Thessaly.  Resigning  office  in  May  r898,  on  a  question  of 
internal  policy,  he  once  more  retired  to  private  life,  but  in 
May  1899  a^Un  aisimwl  the  management  of  foreign  affairs 
in  the  seomd  Pellonz  cabinet,  and  continued  to  hold  office  in 
the  succeeding  Saracco  cabinet  until  its  fall  in  February  1901. 
During  this  period  hts  attention  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
Chinese  fwobtem  and  to  the  mainteiumce  of  the  equilibrium 
in  the  Meditemnean  and  the  Adriatic.  In  regard  to  the 
Mediterranean  he  established  an  Italo-Frencfa  agreement  by 
widch  France  tadtly  undertook  to  leave  Italy  a  free  hand  in 
Tripoli,  and  Italy  not  to  interfere  with  French  policy  hi  the 
interior  of  Morocco;  and,  in  regard  to  the  Adriatic,  he  came 
to  an  understanding  with  Austria  guaranteeing  the  slahts  ^mt 
in  Albania.  Prudence  and  sagadty,  coupled  with  unequalled 
experience  of  foreign  policy,  enabled  him  to  assure. to  Italy  her 
full  portion  of  Influence  In  btemational  affairs,  and  secured 
for  himself  the  unanimous  esteem  of  European  cabinets.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  he  was  created  Knight  of  the  Aanun* 
zbu  by  Victor  Enunanud  III.  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth 
of  Princess  Yohnda  Maigheriu  of  Savoy  (ut  of  June  1901). 
In  February  r9e6  he  was  Italian  ddegate  to  the  Morocco  con- 
ference at  Algedras.  - 

An  account  of  Viscooti-Veoosu't  early  life  Mown  to  1859)  is 
given  in  an  interesting  volume  by  his  brother  Giovanni  Vwconti- 
Veoosta,  Skordi  di  CitmM  (Milan.  1904). 
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TOOOUVT  (throuKh  O.  Fr.  vucmiUe,  mod.  vieomU,  from  Low 
Lat.  vie^-comeSt  d.  Portug.  viscottde,  Ital.  viscmite),  the  title 
o{  the  fourth  rank  of  the  European  nobility.  In  the  British 
peera^  it  intervenes  between  the  dignities  of  earl  and  baron. , 
The  title  is  now  purely  one  of  honour,  having  long  been 
dissociated  from  any  special  office  or  functions. 

In  the  Carolingian  epoch  the  vice-CMtUes,  or  misH  catniiis, 
were  the  deputies  or  vicars  of  the  counts,  whose  official  powers 
they  exercised  by  delegation,  and  from  these  the  viscounts  of 
the  feudal  period  were  undoubtedly  derived.  Soon  after  the 
counts  became  hereditary  the  same  happened  in  the  case 
of  their  lieutenants;  e.g,  in  Narbonne,  NImes  and  Alby  the 
viscounts  had,  according  to  A.  Molinier,  acquired  hereditary 
rights  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century.  Viacoudt- 
cics  thus  developed  into  actual  fiefs,  with  their  own  jurisdiction, 
domain  and  seigniorial  rights,  and  could  be  divided  or  even 
transmitted  to  females.  Viscounts,  however,  continued  for 
tome  time  to  have  no  more,  than  the  status  of  lieutenants,  call- 
ing themselves  either  simi^y  viu-comiUs,  or  adding  to  this  title 
the  name  of  the  countship  from  whidi  they  derived  their 
powers.  It  was  not  till  the  lath  century  tha^  the  universal 
tendency  to  territorialize  the  feudal  dominions  affected  the 
viscountdes  with  the  rest,  and  that  the  viscounts  began  to 
take  the  name  of  the  most  important  of  their  patrimonial 
domains.  Thus  the  viscounts  of  Poitiers  called  themselves 
viscounts  of  Thouars,  and  those  of  Toulouse  viscounts  of 
Bmniquel  and  Montelar.  From  this  time  the  significance  of 
the  title  was  extremely  various.  Some  viscounts,  notably  in 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  and  the  county  of  Toulouse,  of  which 
the' size  made  an  effective  centralized  government  impossible, 
were  great  barons,  whose  authority  extended  over  whole 
provinces,  and  who  disputed  for  power  on  equal  terms  with 
counts  and  dukes.  Elsewhere,  on  the  other  hand,  e.g.  in  the  tie 
de  France,  Champagne,  and  a  great  part  of  Burgundy,  the 
viamies  continued  to  be.  half  feudatories,  half  officials  of  the 
counts,  with  the  same  functions  and  rank  in  the  feudal  hierarchy 
as  the  chatelains;  their  powers  were  jealously  limited  and, 
with  the  organization  of  the  system  of  prMls  and  haiUis  in  the 
J  3th  century,  practically  disappeared.  In  the  royal  domains 
especialiy,  these  petty  feudatories  could  not  maintain  them- 
selves against  the  growing  power  of  the  crown,  and  they  were 
early  assimilated  to  the  prMts;  thus  there  is  qo  record  of  a 
ticomU  at  Paris  after  1027. 

In  Normandy,  where  from  the  first  the  central  powtf  had 
been  strong,  vieonUes  appeared  at  a  very  early  date  as  deputies 
of  the  counts  (afterwards  dukes)  of  the  Normans:  "  They  are 
both  personal  companions  and  hereditary  nobles."  When 
local  Norman  counts  began  >n  the  nth  century,  some  of  them 
had  tkomtes  under  them,  but  the  normal  neomU  was  still  a 
deputy  iA.  the  duke,  and  Henry  I.  largely  replaced  the  hereditary 
holden  of  the  viecmUs  by  officials.  "  By  the  time  of  the 
Cbnquetor  the  judicial  functions  of  the  viscount  w^e  fuUy 
lecognized,  and  extended  over  the  greater  port  of  Normandy." 
Eventually  almost  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  divided  into 
administrittive  viscountdes  or  bailiwicks  by  the  end  of 
the  19th  century.  When  the  Normans  conquered  England, 
they  applied  the  term  tnscaunle  or  viucomes  to  the  sheriffs 
of  the  English  system  (see  Sbesot),  whose  office,  how- 
ever, was  quite  distinct  and  was  hardly  affected  by  the 
Conquest. 

Nearly  four  centuries  later  "  viscount "  was  introduced  as  a 
peerage  style  into  England,  when  its  king  was  once  more  lord 
of  Normandy.  John,  Lord  Beaumont,  K.G.,  who  had  been 
created  cmmt  of  Boulogne  in  1436,  was  made  Viscount  Beau- 
mont, February  xa,  1440,  and  granted  preoedence  over  all 
barons,  which  was  doubtless  the  reason  for  his  creation.  Within 
a  year  the  feudal  tiamU  of  Beaumont  in  Normandy  was  granted 
to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  has  body  on  the  ground  that  he 
traced  his  descent  from  that  district.  In  1446  Lord  Bourchier, 
who  held  the  Norman  countship  of  Eu,  was  similarly  made 
a  viscount.  The  oldest  viscountcy  now  on  the  roll  is  that  of 
Hereford,  created  in  1550;  but  the  Irislt  viioountcy  of  Gorman- 


ston  is  as  old  as  1478.  The  dignity  was  sparingly  eonfened  In 
the  peerage  of  England  till  recent  times,  when  the  number  of 
viscounts  was  increased  by  bestowing  the  dign&y  on  letiiiof 
speakers  {e.g.  Viscounts  Canterbury,  Hampden,  Feel,  Selby) 
and  ministers  who  accepted  peerages  («.g.  Viscounts  Melvilk, 
Halifax,  Knutsford,  Llandaff.  Cross,  Ridley,  Goschen,  St 
Aldwyn,  Morley  of  Blackburn,  Wolverhampton). 

A  viscount  is  "Right  Honourable,"  and  is  styled  "My 
Lord."  His  wife,  also  "  Right  Honoumble."  b  a  "  viscountess," 
and  is  styled  "  My  Lady."  All  their  sons  and  daughters  are 
"  Honourable."  The  coronet  first  granted  by  James  I.  has  oil 
the  golden  drclet  a  row  of  fourteen  small  pearls  set  in  contact, 
of  which  number  in  representations  nine  are  shown.  The  scarlet 
parliamentary  robe  of  a  \iscount  has  two  and  a  half  doublings 
of  ermine. 

See  A  Ludiaire,  Jianud  des  inslUutions  franfoises  (F^ris,  1892), 
bibliography  on  p.  282:  Stapleton's  Rolutt  Scauarii  fiormantnae; 
Powickc's  The  Angevin  Administration  of  Normandy ".  (£"(• 
Hut.  Rev.  vols,  xxi.,  xxii.) ;  Lords'  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  reeri 
Courthope  Nicolas's  Htstoric  Purage. 

VISHNU  (Sanskrit, "  the  worker,"  from  root  vwJb,  «to  work  "), 
a  solar  deity,  in  later  Hindu  mythology  a  god  of  the  first  im- 
portance, one  of  the  supreme  trinity  with  Brahma  and  Siva,  but 
in  the  Rig  Veda  only  a  minor  deity.  In  the  Vedic  scriptures 
his  only  anthropomorphic  characteristks  are  the  frequently 
mentioned  strides  that  he  takes,  and  hb  bdng  a  youth  vast  in 
body.  His  essential  feature  is  the  three  strides  (vi-ibtrM)  with 
which  he  traverses  the  universe.  Two  of  these  steps  ape  visible 
to  men,  but  the  third  or  liighest  is  beyond  mortal  sight.  These 
steps  are  symbolic  of  the  rising,  culminating  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  or  alternatively  the  course  of  the  solar  ddty  through  the 
three  divisions  of  the  universe.  To-day  Vishnu  is  adored  by  the 
Vishnavite  sects  as  the  equal  or  even  the  superior  of  Brahma, 
and  is  styled  the  Preserver.  He  is  r^resented  with  four  arms, 
and  black  in  cotour;  in  one  hand  he  holds  a  club  and  in  the 
others  a  shell,  a  discus  and  a  k>tns  respectively.  He  rides 
on  the  Garuda,  half  man  and  half  bird,  having  the  head,  wings, 
beak  and  talons  of  an  eagle,  and  human  body  and  limba^  its 
face  being  white,  its  wings  red  and  its  body  golden.  In  his 
character  as  preserver  of  men  Vbhnu  has  from  time  to  time 
become  incarnate  to  rid  the  worid  of  some  great  evil  (see  also 
BsABMANiStf  and  Hinouism). 

See  A.  A.  Macdonell.  Vedic  MytMogy  (Strassburg.  1897); 
Sir  W.  Muir.  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  iv.  63-298;  Sir  M.  Mooier- 
WUliam«.  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  iiL  v.  vi. 

VISION  (from  Lat.vitferf,  to  see),  or  Sight,  the  function,  in 
physiology,  of  the  organ  known  as  the  eye  (^.t.).  The  sense  of 
vbion  is  excited  by  the  influence  of  light  on  the  retina,  the 
special  terminal  organ  connoted  with  the  optic  nerve.  By 
exdution  of  theTetina,  a  change  is  induced  in  the  optic  nerve 
fibres,  and  b  conVeyed  by  these  to  the  brain,  the  result  bdng  a 
lununous  perception,  or  what  we  call  a  sensation  of  light  or 
cobur.  If  light  were  to  act  uniformly  over  the  retina,  there 
would  be  no  image  of  the  source  of  the  light  formed  on  that 
structure,  and  consequently  there  would  be  only  a  general 
consciousness  of  light,  without  reference  to  any  parUcular 
object.  One  of  the  first  conditions,  therefore,  of  vision  for  useful 
purposes  b  the  formation  of  an  image  on  the  retina.  To  effect 
thb,  just  as  in  a  photographic  camera,  refractive  structures  must 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  retina  which  will  so  bend  luminous 
rays  as  to  bring  thfcm  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  and  thus  produce 
an  image.  Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  various  arrange- 
ments are  found  for  thb  purpose;  but  they  may  be  all  referred 
to  three  types,  namely— (i)  eye-specks  or  eye-dots,  met  within 
Medusae,  Annelida^,  &c.',  (2)  the  compound  eye,  as  found  in 
insects  and  crustaceans;  and  (3)  the  simple  eye,  common,  to 
all  vertebrates.  The  eye-speekt  may  be  regarded  liniply  as 
expansions  of  optic  nerve  filaments,  covered  by  a  transparent 
membrane,  but  having  no  refractive  media,  so  that  the  creature 
would  have  the  conadousoess  of  light  only,  or  a  simple  luminous 
impression,  by  which  it  night  dbtingubh  light  from  darkness. 
The  tamfimd  §y  conibts  CMtntlally  of  a  series  of  traupaieal 
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cnnf-iikff  bodies,  amnged  In  a  nutttte  maaiier  tgtliist  tlie 
iHicr  nuiace  of  tlw  cornea,  nith  i^ch  Uieir  bases  are  united, 
while  their  apices  an  oonnected  with  the  ends  of  the  optic 
flamenta.  As  each  cone  is  separated  from  its  neighbours,  it 
admits  only  a  ray  of  Ii|^t  paraUel  with  its  axis,  and  its  apex 
xepiescBts  only  a  portion  of  the  image,  which  must  be  made  up, 
like  a  nosaic-worfc,  of  as  many  parts  as  there  are  cones  in  the 
eye.  When  the  cones  are  of  considerable  length,  it  is  evident, 
from  their  fionn  and  direction,  their  apices  being  directed  in- 
wards, that  the  obliqae  rays  emanating  from  a'luminout  surface 
will  be  cut  off,  and  that  only  those  rays  proceeding  along  the 
aza  of  the  cone  will  produce  an  effect.  Thus  distinctness  or 
sharpncsa  of  delinitJoa  will  be  secured.  The  size  of  the  vuual 
field  will  depend  oo  the  form  of  the  jeye,  the  outermost  cones 
wsrkfng  its  limits.  Consequently  the  size  of  the  visual  field  will 
depend  od  the  siae  of  the  segment  of  the  sphere  forming  its 
nrface.  The  eyes  of  many  insects  have  a  field  of  about  balf  a 
spbete,  so  that  the  creature  will  see  objects  before  and  beUnd  it 
as  well  as  those  at  the- side*  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  the 
eyes  have  scarcely  any  convexity,  so  that  they  must  have  a 
aaimw  field  of  vision.  For  anatomical  detaib,  and  diseases  of 
Che  eye,  see  £ti;  the  pathological  aspecu  of  vision  itself  are 
treated  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

X.  Pbysical  Causes  or  Vision 

A  Inminoos  sensation  may  be  excited  by  various  modes  of 
initation  of  the  retina  or  of  the  optic  nerve.  Pressure,  cutting 
or  electrical  shocks  may  act  as  stimuli,  but  the  normal  excitation 
is  the  influence  of  !l^t  on  the  retina.  From  a  physical  point  of 
view,  £|^t  Is  a  mode  <^  movement  occurring  in  a  medium, 
termed  the  aether,  which  pervades  all  space;  but  the  physiologist 
stndtcs  the  operation  .of  these  movements  on  the  sentient 
as  resulting  in  consciousness  of  the  particular  kind 
we  term  a  luminous  impression.  Outside  of  the  body, 
snch  asovements  have  been  studied  with  great  accuracy;  but 
the  physiological  effects  depend  upon  such  complex  conditions 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  state  them  in  the  same  precise 
way.  Tims,  when  we  look  at  the  spectrum,  we  are  conscious  ai 
the  sensations  of  red  and  violet,  referable  to  its  two' extremities: 
the  physicist  states  that  red  is  produced  by  393  billions  of 
impulses  on  the  retina  per  second,  and  that  violet  corresponds 
to  757  billions  per  second;  but  he  has  arrived  at  this  informa- 
tion by  inductive  reasoning  from  facts  which  have  not  at  present 
any  physiological  explanation.  We  cannot  at  present  trace 
any  oooncxaon,  as  cause  and  effeU,  between  39a  billions  of 
anpulsca  oa  the  retina  per  second  and  a  sensation  of  red.  Below 
the  fed  and  above  the  violet  ends  of  the  spectrum  there  are 
vibrations  which  do  not  excite  luminous  sensations.  In  the 
first  case,  below  the  red,  the  effect  as  a  sensation  Is  heat;  and 
above  the  violet  the  result  is  that  of  chemical  activity.  Thus 
the  method  of  dispersion  of  light,  as  is  followed  in  passing  a 
lay  through  a  prism,  enables  us  to  recognize  these  general 
facts:  (x)  rays  below  the  red  excite  thermal  impressions; 
(i)  from  the  lowctr  red  up  to  the  middle  of  the  violet,  the  thermal 
nya  become  gradually  weaker  until  they  have  no  effect; 
(3}  from  the  lower  red  to  the  extreme  violet,  they  cause  Itmiinous 
nnpRSsions,  whid)  reach  their  greatest  intensity  in  the  yellow; 
and  (4)  ''<>">  nbout  the  end  of  the  yellow  to  far  beyond  the 
extreme  violet,  the  rays  have  gradually  a  less-  and  less  luminous 
effect,  but  they  have  the  power  of  exdting  such  chemical 
«**"fT*  as  are  produced  in  photography.  In  general  terms, 
therelort,  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  may  be  called  thermal, 
the  middle  lusiinous,  and  the  upper  actinic  or  chemical;  but 
the  three  meripe  into  and  overlap  one  another.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  extreme  violet 
is  not  double  that  of  the  low  red,  so  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
eye  to  vibrations  of  light  does  not  range  through  an  octave, 
nie  oltis-violet  rays  may  act  on  the  retina  in  certain  condi- 
tions, aa  when  they  are  reflected  by  a  solution  o(  sulphate  of 
qnmiae,  constituting  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence.  Far 
above  the  violet  are  the  RQntgen  radiations  and  probably 


Fig.  I.— Refraction  of  Light. 


1.  Optical  AtiANGEMtMTS.  oy  tbb  Etb 
I.  General. — When  light  traverses  any  homogeneous  trans- 
parent medium,  such  as  the  air,  it  passes  on  in  a  straight  course 
with  a  certain  velocity;  but  if  it  meet  with  any  other  trans- 
parent body  of  a  different  density,  part  of  it  is  reflected  or 
returned  to  the  first  medium;  whilst  the  remainder  is  propagated 
through  the  second  medium  in  a  different  direction  and  with  a 
different  vek)dty.  Thus  we  may  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
reflection  of  light  (q.9.)  and  of  refraction  (9.V.).  Let  ai,  in  fig.  1 ,  be 
a  plane  surface  of  some  trans- 
parent substance,  say  a  sheet 
of  glass;  a  ray,  cd,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  surface,  will  pass 
through  without  refraction; 
but  an  oblique  ray,  ef,  will 
be  sent  in  the  direction  ek. 
If  the  ray  e4  had  passed 
from  a  dense  into  a  rarer 
medium,  then  the  direction 
would  have  been .  eg.  It 
might  also  be  shown  that  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  always  bears  a  certain  ratio,  to 
the  .sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction;  this  ratio  is  termed  the 
index  of  refradum.  Thus,  if  a  ray  pass  from  air  into  water,  the 
sine  of  the  ang^e  of  incidence  will  have  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  the  refraction  the  ratio  of  4:3,  or  |. 

Before  a  ray  of  light  can  reach  the  retina,  it  must  pass  through 
a  number  of  transparent  and  refractive  surfaces.  The  eye 
is  a  nearly  spherical  oisan,  formed  of  transparent  parts  situated 
behind  eadi  other,  and  surrounded  by  various  membranous 
structures,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is  also  transparent  The 
transparent  parts  are — (x)  the  comea;  (a)  the  aqt^idut  kumetir, 
found  In  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye;  (3)  the  crysfaUine 
lens,  formed  by  a  transparent  convex  body,  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  which  is  less  convex  than  the  posterior;  and  (4)  the 
vitreous  kunumr,  filling  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The 
ray  must  therefore  traverse  the  comea,  aqueous  humour,  lens 
and  vitreous  humour.  As  the  two  surfaces  of  the  comea 
are  parallel,  the  rays  practically  suffer  no  deviation  in  passing 
throuc^  that  structure,  but  they  are  bent  or  redacted  during 
their  transmission  through  the  other  media. 

From  the  optical  point  of  view,  the  eye  may  be  regarded 
as  a  dioptric  system  consisting  of  vaiious  -refractive  media.  In 
such  a  system,  as  shown  by  K.  F.  Gauss,  there  are  six  cardinal 
points,  which  have  a  certain  reUtion  to  each  other.  These  are — 

<t)  Two  fecal  (ohUs:  every  ray  passing  through  the  first  focal  poiot 
becoinea,  after  its  xefractioo.  parallel  to  the  axit,  and  every  ray 
which  before  refraction  b  parallel  to  the  axii  passes  after  its  refraction 
to  the  second  focal  poiot ;  (a)  two  princi^  PSffints :  every  ray  which 
posses  through  the  first  point,  before  retraction  passes  after  refrac- 
tion through  the  second,  and  every  ray  which  panes  through  any 
point  of  a  plane  elevated  on  a  perpendicular  axis  from  tte  first 
principsl  pomt  {the  first  principal  plane)  peeeiee  through  the  corre- 
sponding point  isf  aa  analogous  plane  raited  upon  the  axis  at  the 
second  principal  point  (the  second  principal  plane);  and  (3}  two 
nodal  points^  which  correspond  to  the  optical  centres  of  the  tw« 
principal  frianes  iust  alluded  to.  The  distance  of  the  first  princqMd 
point  from  the  first  focal  point  is  called  the  anterior  focal  length, 
and  the  term  posterior  focal  length  is  apf^ied  to  the  distance  (^  the 
posterior  focal  point  from  the  second  principal  point.  Listing  has 
given  the  following  measuremenes  in  millimetres  from  the  cemre 
o(  the  cornea  for  toe  cswlinal  points  In  an  ideal  eye?— 


Anterior  focal  point  .'  13*8326 
Posterior  focal  point  .  33*6470 
First  principal  point  .  3*1746 
Second  principal  point.     3*5724 


First  nodal  point         .  7*3430 

Second  nodal  point*     .  7*6391 

Anterior  focal  length    .'  I5'0073 

Posterior  focal  length  .  20-0746 


A  view  of  such  an  ideal  eye  is  shown  In  fig.  3. 

The  remaining  measurements  of  snch  an  eye  are  as  follow8>— 

Radii  qf  Cnrmttnre 
Of  anterior  face  of  comea  •*  8  millimetres. 
Of  aalmor  face  of  leas      mio 
Of  patlcnor  face  of  lens     •6       „ 


Indices  of  Refradiom 
Aqueous  humour 
Crystalline  lens 
Vhreottshi 


W -1.3379 

II -1-4545 
W-i-3379 
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y  be  itill  [unbn 


»  Ju  double  lino  DQ  lu  face  thoh--, . — __ — ^ _ 

lion;  HVi  viimut  btuaour;  DN.  iDicml  reciui  muictc;  UE. 
eunwl  nclni;  YV.  |vlDclful  opifcsl  Mis;  *♦.  viiujl  a^i^ 
laaUiic  ■»  "Ilk  Dt  s*  wllh  the  oplinl  uiil  C.  «nm  nl  ihF  H  ijlit 


■  rnlnial  nr,  in  which  the  pnndjxl  paint  l>l'M4Biniii.  bthind  tht 
corm  and  the  tiniie  nodil  point  ii  I'4t64  nn-  in  [riHU  of  the 
poitcrior  lurtue  of  the  kni.  The  nlracnng  lurlin.  or  liiu.  hii  a 

I.  r*e  Pornalum  af  a*  Ifufi  m  Iki  BJiM.-THs  miy 
be  well  {lliutnted  iriib  tbe  lid  of  k  photognphic 
11  properly  focused,  an  inverted  image  will  be  <eei 
glass  plate  at  the  back  oi  the  camera.  It  may  also  bt 
by  brinpng  the  eyebaA  of  a  rabtut  oear  a  candle  flai 
action  of  a  lens  in  lonning  an  inverted  image  li  illustrated  by 
Gg.  1,  where  the  pencil  of  tays  proceeding  from  a  is  b 

I*"*    at     If; 

qiiently  the  ii 
'      '     b  ii  inverted 


didrt  «/  iigmiiin,  the  prDductiai 
evident  by  lig.  4.  From  the  poii 
t*'  1  ot  a  cone,  the  kind  oi  ahlch  will  depend 


1.  «.— Fenaatton  o(  Circtei  Ok  DiBuion. 

u  Bl  /,  or,  in  othei  wordi,  if  the  retint.  in  plus 
of  being  al  F,  be  in  the  poilliou  C  or  H,  there  will  be  a  luminoui 
dRle  or  a  Inminoui  triangular  apace,  and  many  tletDCaU  oI 
will  be  aSected.  Hie  siie  of  these  diffuuon  drdei 
depends  on  the  dlitacci  from  the  retina  of  the  painl  wbeie 
the  raya  an  focused:  the  greater  tbe  distance,  the  noie 
ratendcd  will  be  tbe  diffudon  dtde.  It*  uc  will  also  be 
iSecled  by  the  greater  or  less  diameter  ol  the  putML  Circle* 
■  ■—    ■  ....   '  by  ihe  (ollowing  ei"""' -■■-■ 


it  wen  brouabt  near  10  C,  the  focus  ihiM 
be  on  D.  The  Kiteas  F  aniTD  ihow  two  inuaei  an  the  pci 
If,  then,  we  close  the  upper  opening  in  AB.  the  vpptr  inu 

placed  either  in  the  plane  of  F  or  D.  Ihrn  two  imam 'sin  br 
as  al  mm,  or  m;  cwiBequcnlly,  in  eilhcr  of  (hear  planes  Th« 
be  cinrles  at  diflujian  and  indisIinctrMH.  and  only  in  tbe  [4 

To  understand  the  fc 
suppcoe  a  line  drawn  fioi 
nodal  point  and  continued  onwaids 
where  the  visual  angle  i>  *.     It  It 
depend   on   the   liu  of   the  4 

object  from  the  eye.     Thus,  , 

{,  i,  t  in  Ag.  C,  t 
eluded  in  the  si 
angle,  at  they  are  at  different 
diilanm  (torn  the  eye.  The 
size  of  the  retinal  image  may 
be  cakulaitd  if  we  know  tbe 
^e   of  the  object,   its   dit- 

ard  the  distance  of  the  nodal 
point  liom  the  poueifor  fwni.  Fio.  6.-Tbe  Visaal  Angle. 
Let  A  be  the  vte  of  tbe  object,  B  its  distance  from  the 
nodal  point.  Mid  C  the  dbiance  of  0  from  the  retina, 
or  15  mm.;  then  Ihe  uie  of  tbe  retinal  image  i-(A+  is)/B. 
Tbe  imslleil  visual  angle  in  which  two  distinct  poinu 
may  be  observed  it  4o  lecondi;  below  this,  tbe  two  len- 
lalions  fuie  into  one;  and  the  site  of  the  retinal   iniige 
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oonc^Mmdiiig  to  ihu  angle  »  -004  mm.,  nearly  the  diameter 

of  a  sagfe  retinal  rod  or  oone.    Two  objects,  therefore,  included 

in  a  visual  angle  o£  less  than  60  aec(Muls,  appear  as  one  poinL 

A  small  visual  angle  is  in  most  eyes  a  condition  of  sharpness 

of  definition.    With  a  large  angle,  objects  appear  less  sharply 

aiarked.    Acuteness  is  determined  by  a  few  retinal  elements, 

or  even  only  one,  being  affected.    A  very  minute  image,  if 

thrown  on  a  single  retinal  elemmt,  is  af^rently  sufficient 

to  eidte  it.    Thus  it  is  possible  to  see  a  brilliant  point  in  an 

angle  evca  so  small  as  i  of  a  second,  apd  4  sharp  eye  can  see 

a  body  the  ^th  of  a  line  in  diametei^that  is,  about  the  listb 

pan  of  an  inch. 

3.  Tke  Oplkal  Defects 'of  the  £ye.— As  an  optical  instrument, 

the  eye  is  defective;  but  from  habit,  and  want  of  attention, 

its  defecu  are  not  appreciated,  and  consequently  they  have 

little  or  no  influence  on  our  sensations.    These  defects  are 

chiefly  of  two  kinds— (i)  those  due  to  the  curvature  of  the 

refractive  surfaces,  and  (a)  thoae  due  to  the  dispersion  of  light 

by  the  refractive  media. 

(a)  AberraUon  of  Sphericityj''^upvost,  as  in  fig.  7*  M  A  K 

to   be  a   refractive 

surface     on     which 

parallel    rays    from 

L  to  S  impinge,  it 

will    be    seen    that 

those    rays    passing 

near  the  drcumfer- 

eoce  are  brought  to 

a  focus  at  FS  and 

those   passing    near 

■7      .     c  I.    •    t  AL      .«  *^c  centre  at   P— 

Fic.  7— Spherical  Aberration.  intermediate       rays 

being  focused  at  N.  Thus  on  the  portion  of  the  axis 
between  P  and  P  there  wUl  be  a  series  of  focal  points, 
and  the  effect  will  be  a  blurred  and  bent  image.  In  the  eye 
this  defect  is  to  a  large  extent  corrected  by  the  following 
arrangunents:  (i)  the  iris  cuts  off  the  outer  and  more 
strongly  refracted  rays;  (2)  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  is 
more  eUipsoidal  than  spherical,  and  consequently  those 
farthest  from  the  axis  are  least  deviated;  (3)  the  anterior 
and  posterior  curvatures  of  the  lens  are  stich  that  the 
one  corrects,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  action  of  the  other; 
and  (4)  the  structure  of  the  lens  is  such  that  its  power  of  re- 
fracti<m  diminishes  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and 
oonseqaently  the  rays  farthest  from  the  axis  are  less  refracted. 
{b)  Astigmatism.^\nothe;T  defect  of  the  eye  is  due  to  different 
merkfians  having  different  degrees  of  curvature.  This  defect 
b  known  as  astigmatism.  It  may  be  thus  detected.  Draw 
00  a  sheet  of  white  paper  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  line  with 
ink,  crossing  at  a  right  angle;  at  the  point  of  distinct  vision, 
it  will  be  found  impossible  to  see  the  lines  with  equal  distinct- 
nns  at  the  same  time;  to  see  the  horizontal  line  distinctly 
the  paper  miist  be  brought  near  the  eye,  and  removed  from  it 
to  see  the  vertlcaL  In  the  cornea  the  vertical  meridian  has 
geoetally  A  shorter  radius  of  curvature,  and  is  consequently 
more  refractive  than  the  horizontaL  The  meridians  of  the 
lens  may  also  vary;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  asymmetry  of  the 
cornea  Is  greater  than  that  of  the  lens.  The  optical  explana- 
tion of  the  defect  will  be  understood  with  the  aid  of  fig.  8. 
Thos*  swpposft  the  vertical  meridian  C  A  D  to  be  more  strongly 
curved  than  the  horizontal  F  A  £,  the  rays  which  fall  on  C  A  D 
will  be  brought  to  a  focus  G,  and  those  falliqg  on  F  A  E  at  B.  If 
we  divide  the  pencil  of  rays  at  successive  points,  G,  H,  I,  K,  B, 
by  a  section  perpendicular  to  A  B,  the  various  forms  it  would 
present  at  thae  points  are  seen  in  the  figures  underneath,  so  that 
if  the  eye  were  placed  at  G,  it  would  see  a  horizontal  line  a  a';  if 
at  H,  an  ellipse  with  the  long  axis  a  a'  parallel  to  A  B;  if  at  I,  a 
circle;  if  at  K,  an  ellipse,  with  the  long  axis,  b  c,  at  right  angles 
to  A  B;  and  if  at  B,  a  vertical  line  b  e.  The  degree  of 
astigmatism  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  difference  of  re- 
fraction in  the  two  chief  meridians;  and  the  defect  is  corrected 
by  the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses,  the  curvature  of  which,  added 
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makes  its  focal  length  equal 
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Fig.  9. — Diagram  illustrating  the  Dispcrsionof 
Light  by  a  Lens. 


Fic.  8. — Diagram  Illustrating  Astigmatism. 

(c)  Aberration  of  RrfrangibilUy.-^VJhea  a  ray  of  white  light 
traverses  on  a  lens,  the  different  rays  composing  it,  being 
unequally  reftangible,  are  dispersed:  the  violet  rays  (see  fig.  9), 
the  most  retAn- 
gible,  are  brought^ 
to  a  focus  at  e, 
and  the  red  rays,  ^ 
less  refrangible,^ 
at  d.  If  a  screen 
were  placed  at  e, 
a  series  of  con- 
centric coloured 
circles  would  be  formed,  the  central  being  of  a  videt,  and 
the  circumference  of  a  red  colour.  The  reverse  effect  would 
be  produced  if  the  screen  were  placed  at  d.  Imagine  the 
retina  in  place  of  the  screen  in  the  two  positions,  the  scnsa^ 
tional  effects  would  be  those  just  mentioned.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  error  of  refrangibilily  due  to  the  optic^ 
construction  of  the  eye  is  not  observed,  as  for  vision  at  near 
distances  the  interval  between  the  focal  point  of  the  red  and 
violet  rays  is  very  small.  If,  however,  we  look  at  a  candle  flame 
through  a  bit  of  cobalt  blue  glass,  which  transmits  only  the  red 
and  blue  rays,  the  flame  may  appear  violet  sunrotmded  by  blue, 
or  blue  surrounded  by  violet,  according  as  we  have  accommodated 
the  eye  for  different  distances.  Red  surfaces  always  appear 
nearer  than  violet  surfaces  situated  in  the  same  plane,  because 
the  eye  has  to  be  accommodated  more  for  the  red  than  for  the 
violet,  and  consequently  we  imagine  them  to  be  nearer.  Again, 
if  we  contemplate  red  letters  or  designs  on  a  violet  ground  the 
eye  soon  becomes  fatigued,  and  the  designs  may  appear  to  move. 

(d)  Defects  due  to  Opacities^  £rr.,  in  the  Transparent  Media, — 
\\'hen  small  opaque  particles  exist  in  the  transparent  media, 
they  may  cast  their  shadow  on  the  retina  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
images  which  are  projected  outwards  by  the  mind  into  space, 
and  thus  appear  to  exist  outside  of  the  body.  Such  phenomena 
are  termed  entoptic  They  may  be  of  two  kinds:  (i)  extra- 
retinal,  that  is,  due  to  opaque  or  semi-transparent  bodies  in  any 
of  the  refractive  structures  anterior  to  the  retina,  and  presenting 
tbe  appearance  of  drops,  striae,  lines,  twisted  bodies,  forms  of 
grotesque  shape,  or  minute  black  dots  dancing  before  the  eye; 
and  (2)  intra-retinaiy  due  to  opadties,  &c.,  in  the  layers  of  the 
retina,  in  front  of  Jacob's  membrane.  The  intra-retinal  may 
be  produced  in  a  normal  eye  in  variotis  ways,  (i)  Throw  a 
strong  beam  of  light  on  the  edge  of  the  sclerotic,  and  a  curious 
branched  figure  will  be  seen,  which  is  an  image  of  the  retinal 
vessels.  Tbe  construction  of  these  images,  usually  called 
Purkinje's  fiiures,  will  be  understood  from  fig.  xo.  Thus,  in  the 
figure  to  the  left,  the  rays  passing  through  the  sclerotic  at  b', 
in  the  direction  b'  c,  will  throw  a  shadow  of  a  vessel  at  con  the 
retina  at  6',  and  this  will  appear  as  a  dark  line  at  B.  If  the 
light  move  from  b'  to  a',  the  retinal  shadow  will  move  from  b' 
to  a',  and  the  line  in  the  field  of  vision  will  pass  from  B  to  A. 
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It  may  be  ihown  that  the  dtstftnee  e  b'  oortesponds  to  the 
distance  of  the  retinal  vessels  liom  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones. 

If  the  light  enter 
the  cornea,  as  in 
the  figure  to  the 
rightj  and  if  the 
lic^t  be  moved, 
the  image  will 
be  displaced  in 
the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  light, 
if  the  movement 
does  not  extend 
beyond  the 
middle  of  the 
cornea,  but  in  the 
Fig.  lo.— Purkinje**  Figures.  opposite  direction 

In  the  eye  to  the  right  the  illumination  !sto  the  light 
through  the  actcrotic,  and  in  the  one  to  the  when  the  latter 
left  through  the  cornea.  j^  moved  up  and 

down.  Thus,  if  a  be  moved  to  o',  d  will  be  moved  to  (f ,  the  shadow 
on  the  retina  from  e  to  c',  and  the  image  b  to  V,  If,  on  the  other 
handy  a  be  moved  above  the  phme  of  the  paper,  d  will  move 
below,  consequently  e  will  move  above,  and  ^  will  appear  to 
link.  (2)  The  retinal  vessels  may  also  be  seen  by  looking  at  a 
strong  light  through  a  minute  aperture,  in  front  of  which  a  rapid 
to-and-fro  movement  is  made.  Such  experiments  prove  that  the 
sensitive  part  of  the  retina  is  its  deepest  and  most  external  layer 
(Jacob's  membrane). 

•  4.  Accommodation,  or  the  Mechanism  of  Adjustment  for 
Different  Distances. — ^When  a  camera  is  placed  in  front  of  an 
object,  it  is  necessary  to  focus  accurately  in  order  to  obtain  a 
dear  and  distinct  image  on  the  sensitive  plate.  This  may  be 
done  by  moving  either  the  lens  or  the  sensitive  plate  backwards 
or  forwards  so  as  to  have  the  posterior  focal  point  of  the  lens 
corresponding  with  the  sensitive  plate.  For  similar  reasons, 
a  mechanism  of  adjustment,  or  accommodation  for  different 
distances,  is  necessary  in  the  human  eye.  In  the  normal  eye, 
any  number  o(  parallel  rays,  coming  from  a  great  distance,  are 
focused  on  the  retina.  Such  an  eye  is  termed  emmetropic 
(fig.  XI,  A).    Another  form  of  eye  (B)  may  be  such  that  parallel 

rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  tn 
front  of  the  retina.  This  form 
of  eye  is  myopic  or  short- 
sighted. Inasmuch  as,  for  dis- 
tinct vision,  the  object  must  be 
brought  near  the  eye,  so  as  to 
catch  the  diveigent  rays,  which 
are  then  focused  on  the  retina. 
A  third  form  is  seen  in  C,  where 
the  focal  point,  for  ordinary 
distances,  is  behind  the  retina, 
and  consequently  the  object 
must  be  held  far  off,  so  as  to 
allow  only  the  less  divergent  or 
parallel  rays  to  reach  the  pye. 
This  kind  of  eye  is  called  hyper- 
metropic, or  far-sighted.  For 
ordinary  distances,  at  which 
objects  must  be  seen  distinctly 
in  everyday  life,  the  fault  of 
A,  Emmetropic  or  nOrmal  eye:  the  myopic  eye  may  be  corrected 
B,  Myopic  or  short-d^hted     by  the  use  of  concave  and  of 

SS-tiahtJd^Sr™''''"'*^  *  ^  hypermetropic  by  convex 
^^  glasses.    In  the  first  case,  the 

concave  fl^ass  will  move  the  posterior  focal  point  a  little 
farther  back,  and  in  the  second  the  convex  glass  will  bring 
it  farther  forwards;  in  both  cases,  however,  the  glasses  may 
be  so  adjusted,  both  as  regards  refractive  index  and  radius 
of  curvature,  as  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  on  the  retina, 
and  consequently  secure  distinct  vision. 

Fioiii  any  point  65  metres  distant,  rays  may  be  regarded 


Fic. 


as  almost  parallel,  and  the  point  will  be  seen  without  any  effort 
of  accomxnodation.  This  point,  either  at  this  distance  or  in 
infinity,  is  called  the  punctum  rinu^um,  or  the  most  distant 
point  seen  without  accommodation.  In  the  myopic  e>-e  it  ia 
much  nearer,  and  for  the  hypermetropic  there  is  really  no  such 
point,  and  accommodation  is  always  necessaiy.  If  an  object  «*ere 
brought  too  dose  to  the  eye  for  the  refractive  media  to  focus  it  on 
the  retina,  arcles  of  diffusion  would  be  formed,  with  the  result 
of  causing  indistinctness  of  vision,  unless  the  eye  possessed  some 
power  ot  adapting  itself  to  different  distances.  Hiat  the  eye 
has  some  such  power  of  accommodation  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  if  we  attempt  to  look  through  the  meshes  of  a  net  at  a 
distant  object,  we  cannot  see  both  the  meshes  and  the  object 
with  equal  distinctness  at  the  same  time.  Again,  if  we  look 
continuously  at  very  near  objects,  the  eye  speedily  becomes 
fatigued.  Beyond  a  distance  of  65  metres,  no  accommodation 
is  necessary;  but  ^vithin  it,  the  condition  of  the  e>-e  must  be 
adapted  to  the  diminished  distance  until  we  reach  a  point  near 
the  eye  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  visibility  for  near 
objects.  This  point,  called  the  punctum  proximum,  is  usually 
13  centimetres  (or  4*8  inches)  from  the  eye.  The  range  of 
accommodation  is  thus  from  the  punctum  remotum  to  the 
punctum  proximum. 

The  mechanism  of  accommodation  has  been  much  diluted, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  chiefly  effected  by  a  change  in 
the  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
If  we  hold  a  lighted  candle  in  front  and  a  little  to  the  side  of  an 
eye  to  be  examined,  three  reflections  may  be  seen  in  the  eye, 
as  represented  in  fig.  12.  The  first,  a,  is  erect,  laige  and  bright, 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  .cornea; 
the  second,  b,  also  erect,  but  dim,  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens;  and 
the  third,  e,  inverted,  and  veiy  dim,  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  or  perhaps 
the  concave  surface  of  the  vitreous  humour 
to  which  the  convex  surface  of  the  lens  is 
adapted.  Suppose  the  three  images  to  be 
in  the  poation  shown  in  the  figure  for  Fig.  T2. — ^Reflected 
disUnt  vision,  it  will  be  found  that  the  middle  Images  in  the  Eye. 
image  b  moves  towards  a,  on  looking  at  a  nair  object.  The  change 
is  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  curvature  of  the  lens,  as  shown  in 
fig.  13.    The  changes  occurring  during  acoommodatloo  are: 


Fig.  13. — ^Mechanism  of  Accommodation. 

A,  The  lens  during  accommodation,  showing  its  anterior  surface 
advanced;  B.  The  lens  as  for  distant  vision;  C,  Position  of  the 
ciliary  musde. 

(i)  the  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens 
increases,  and  may  pass  from  10  to  6  mm.;  (a)  the  pupil  con* 
tracts;  and  (3)  the  intraocular  pressure  increases  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  eye.  An  explanation  of  the  increased  curvature  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  has  been 
thus  given  by  H.  von  Helmholte.  In  the  normal  condition, 
that  is,  for  the  emmetropic  eye,  the  aystalline  lens  is  flattened 
anteriorly  by  the  pressure  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule; 
during  accommodation,  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  dliary  musdes 
pull  the  dliary  processes  forward,  thus  rdieving  the  tension 
of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  cspsule,  and  the  lens  at  once  bulges 
forward  by  its  elastidty. 
By  this  mechanism  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior 
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of  the  kost  tttheeyccommodatti  from  the  fario  the 
polBt,  way  thortcn  from  to  mm.  to  6  mm.  The  dliery 
r,  contaiM  two  sets  of  fibres,  the  longitiidinal  or 
■eridioasl,  whkh  nm  from  befon  t>ackwards,  and  the  dxcular 
«r  equetocial  (Holler's  muscle),  which  ntn,  ss  their  name 
indicates,  around  the  band  of  longitudinal  fibres  fonning  the 
BiBde.  Direct  observation  on  the  eye  of  an  animal  immediately 
after  death  shows  that  stimulation  of  the  cUiary  nerves  actually 
causes  s  forward  movement  of  the  dUaiy  processes,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  explanation  above  given  applies  to 
man,  probably  moot  mammals,  and  to  birds  and  most  reptiles. 
In  birds,  wMch  ace  remarkable  for  acutencss  of  vision,  the 
mechanism  is  somewhat  peculiar.  In  them  the  fibres  of  the 
dfiary  muscle  have  s  strong  attachment  posteriorly,  and  when 
these  contract  they  pull  back  the  inner  posterior  layeis  of  the 
cornea,  and  thus  relax  that  part  of  the  ciliary  zone  called  the 
figamcntum  pectinatum.  In  a  state  of  rest  this  structure  in 
the  bird's  cyt  is  tense,  but  in  accommodation  it  becomes  relaxed. 
Thus  by  a  somewhat  different  mechanism  in  the  bird,  accom- 
modation consists  in  allowing  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 
to  become  more  and  more  convex.  In  reptfles  generally  the 
mechanism  resembles  that  of  the  bird;  but  it  is  said  that 
in  snakes  and  amphibia  there  is  a  movement  forwards  of  the 
kns  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  catch  rays  at  a  less  divergent  angle. 
When  the  eye  is  directed  to  a  distant  object,  such  as  a  star,  the 
mechanism  of  accommodation  is  at  rest  in  mammals,  birds, 
reptfles  and  amphibia,  but  in  fishes  and  cephalopods  the  eye 
at  rest  is  normally  adjusted  for  near  vision.  Consequently 
accommodation  in  the  latter  is  brought  about  by  a  mechanism 
that  caxries  the  lens  as  a  whole  backwardSb  There  is  still  some 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  action  of  the  equatorial  (drctilar) 
fibres.  Some  have  found  that  the  Increased  convexity  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens  takes  place  only  in  the  centra] 
portfons  of  the  lens,  and  that  the  drcumferential  part  of  the 
lens  i&  actually  flattened,  presumably  by  the  contraction  of 
the  equatorial  fibres.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  central  part 
ef  the  lens  Is  the  portion  us^  in  vision,  as  the  pupil  contracts 
dazing  accommodation,  a  flattening  of  the  margins  of  the  lens 
can  have  no  optical  effect.  Further,  another  explanation  can 
be  offered  of  the  flattening.  As  just  stated,  during  accommoda- 
tion the  pupil  contracts,  and  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris, 
thinned  out,  spreads  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule 
of  the  lens,  which  it  actually  touches,  and  this  part  of  the  ir^ 
along  with  the  more  convex  central  part  of  the  lens,  bulges 
into  tbe  anterior  chamber,  and  must  thus  displace  some 
of  the  aqueous  hiunour.  To  make  room  for  this,  however, 
the  drcumferential  part  of  the  iris,  related  to  the  Ugamentum 
pectinatum,  moves  backwards  very  slightly,  while  the  flatten- 
hig  of  the  circumferential  part  of  the  lens  facilitates  this 
movement. 

Hdnholts  mceeeded  in  measuring  with  accuracy  the  sixes  of 
these  redectcd  images  by  means  of  an  instrument  termed  an  opklhal- 
mcmtUr,  the  construction  of  which  is  based  on  the  following  optical 
principles:  When  a  Inminous  iay  travenes  a  frfate  ol  ghua  havinr 
puallel  sides,  if  it  fall  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plate,  it 
wil  pass  through  without  deviation;  but  if  it  fall  obliquely  on  the 
dbte  (as  ahown  in  the  left-hand  diagram  in  fig.  14)  it  undergoes  a 
btoal  deviation,  bat  in  a  direction  paralld  to  that  of  the  inddent 
ny.  so  that  Co  an  eye.  placed  behind  the  glass  plate,  at  the  lower  A, 
the  hiwinwii  point,  upper  A.  would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
it  ray,  and  thus  there  wouM  be  an  apfiarent  lateral 


4friniai'rment  of  the  point,  the  amount  of  which  would  increase 
vita  the  obBouity  of  the  incident  ray.    If,  instead  of  one  plate, 
wt  lake  two  putes  of  equal  thickneas,  one  placed  above  the  other, 
' will  be  seen,  and  by  tumlog  the  one  plate  with  rrferenoe 


t»  the  other,  each  iiM«e  may  be  displaced  a  lit|le  to  one  side.  The 
mtframent  oonasts  of  a  small  tdcscope  (fig.  14)  T,  the  axis  of  which 
caiacidcs  with  the  plane  separating  the  two  glass  plates  C  C  and 
B  B.  When  we  look  at  an  object  X  Y.  and  turn  the  plates  till  we 
wt  two  objects  xft  ay  touching  each  other,  the  sise  of  the  image 
X  Y  wiU  be  equal  to  the  diatance  the  one  object  is  di«bccd  to  the 
one  side  and  the  other  object  to  the  other  side.  Having  thus 
aKaavred  the  nze  of  the  reflection,  it  Is  not  difficult,  if  we  know  the 
sise  of  the  object  reflecting  the  light  and  its  distance  from  the  eye, 
to  calodate  the  radius  of  the  curved  surface  (Appendix  to  M'Ken- 
^ricks's  OmUmm  </  Pkynttofy,  1878).  The  feneral  result  is  that, 
la  aoooosaMidatioo  for  acar  objects,  the  middle  reflected  image 
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of  cnrvatursof  the  aattrior  surface 


Fig.  14.— Diagrammatic 
View  of  theOphthalmo- 
mcter  of  Heunholtz. 


becomes  smaller,  and  the 
of  the  lens  becomes  shorter. 

5.  Ahnrtiien  mid  RejUaiom  tf  iMndnout  Rays  from  tk§  Bye, 
«— When  light  enters  the  eye,  It  is 
partly  absorbed  by  the  black  pigment 
of  the  choroid  and  partly  reflected. 
The  reflected  rays  are  returned 
through  the  pupil,  not  only  following 
the  same  direction  as  the  rays  enter- 
ing the  eye,  but  uniting  to  form  an 
image  at  the  same  point  in  space  as 
the  huninouB  object.  -  The  pupil  of  an 
eye  appears  black  to  an  obsorver, 
because  the  eye  of  the  observer  does 
not  receive  any  of  those  reflected  rays. 
If,  however,  we  strongly  illuminate 
the  retina,  and  hold  a  lens  in  front  of 
the  eye,  so  as  to  bring  the  reflected 
rays  to  a  focus  nearer  the  eye,  then 
a  virtual  and  «rect,  or  a  teal  and  re- 
versed, image  o#  the  retina  will  be 
seen.  Such  Is  the  prindple  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  invented  by  Helm- 
holtx  in  1851.  Eyes  deficient  in  pig- 
ment, as  in  albinos,  appear  luminous, 
reflecting  light  of  a  red  or  pfaik  colour; 
but  if  we  jiHacd  In  front  of  such  an 
eye  a  card  perforated  by  a  round  hole 
of  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  the  hole 
will  appear  quite  dark,  h'ke  the  pupil  of  an  ordinary  eye.  In 
many  animals  a  portion  of  the  fundus  of  the  ^eball  has  no 
pigment,  and  presents  an  iridescent  appearance.  This  is  called 
a  tapetum.  It  probably  renders  the  eye  more  sensitive  to  Ught 
of  feeble  intensity. 

6.  Functions  of  the  Iris.— -Tht  hris  constitutes  a  diaphragm 
which  regulates  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eyeball.  The 
aperture  in  the  centre,  the  pu^,  may  be  dilated  by  contraction 
of  a  system  of  radiating  fibres  of  involuntary  muscle,  or  con- 
tracted by  the  action  of  another  system  of  fibres,  fbnniog  a 
sphincter,  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil.  The  radiating  fibres 
are  controlled  by  the  sympathetic,  while  those  of  the  areolar 
set  are  exdfed  by  the  third  cranial  nerve.  The  variations 
in  diameter  of  the  pupil  are  determined  by  the  i^cater  or  leas 
intensity  of  the  fi^t  acting  on  the  retina.  A  strong  light 
causes  contraction  of  the  pui^;  with  light  of  less  intensity, 
the  pupil  win  dilate.  In  the  human  being,  a  strong  light  acting 
on  one  eye  will  often  cause  contraction  <oi  the  pupil,  not  only 
in  the  eye  affected,  but  in  the  other  eye.  These  facts  indicate 
that  the  phenomenon  is  of  the  nature  of  a  reflex  action,  hi 
which  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  act  as  sensory  conductors 
to  a  centre  in  the  encephalon,  whence  influences  emanate  whkh 
affect  the  pupil.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  if  the  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve  be  affected  in  any  way,  contraction  of  the 
pupil  follows.  The  centre  is  in  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora 
quadzigemina,  as  destruction  of  these  bodies  causes  immobility 
of  the  pupH  On  the  other  hand,  the  dilating  fibres  are  derived 
from  the  synipathetic;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they  come 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical,  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal, 
region  of  the  cord.  But  the  iris  seems  to  be  directly  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  light.  Thus  the  pufnl  of  the  eye  of  a  dead 
animal  will  contract  If  exposed  to  light  for  several  hours,  whereas, 
if  the  eye  on  the  opposite  side  be  covered,  its  pupil  will  remain 
widdy  dilated,  as  at  the  moment  of  death. 

The  pupil  contracts  under  the  influence~(i)  of  an  fnoeased 
intensity  of  Ught;  (2)  of  the  effort  of  accommodation  for  near 
objects;  (3)  of  a  strong  convergence  of  the  two  eyes;  and  (4)  of 
such  active  substances  as  nicotine,  morphia  and  physostlg* 
miner  and  it  dilclcs  under  the  influence~(i)  of  a  diminished 
intensity  of  light;  (2)  of  vision  of  distant  objects;  (3)  of  a 
strong  exdtatjon  of  any  sensory  nerve;  (4)  of  dyspnoea;  and 
(5)  of  such  substances  as  atropine  and  hyoscyamine.  The  chief 
function  of  the  iris  is  to  so  moderate  the  amount  of  light  entering 
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tlie  cje  as  to  tecure  shtipneas  of  definition  of  the  retinal 
image.  This  it  accomplishes  by  (x)  diminishing  the  amount  of 
light  icflected  from  near  objects^  by  catdng  off  the  moie 
divergent  rays  and  admitting  only  those  approaching  s  paralld 
direcUoD,  which,  in  a  noraial  eye,  are  focused  on  the  retina; 
and  (a)  preventhig  the  enor  of  q^erical  aberration  by  cutting 
off  divergent  rays  which  would  otherwise  impinge  near  the 
margiM  of  the  lois,  and  would  thus  be  brought  to  a  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina. 

3.  SPEOnC  IXVLTTENCB  OF  LlGHT  ON  THE  RniHA 

The  retina  is  the  termina]  organ  of  visiod;  and  all  the  parts 
in  front  of  it  are  q|>tical  anangements  for  securing  that  an  image 
will  be  accurately  focused  iqxm  iL  The  natural  stimulus  of 
the  retma  b  light.  It  is  often  said  that  it  may  be  exdted  by 
mechanical  ami  electrical  stimuli;  but  such  an  observation 
reafly  applies  to  the  stimulation  of  the  fibres  of  the  optk  nerve. 
It  is  wdl  known  that  sudb  stimuli  applied  to  the  optic  nerve 
bddnd  the  eye  produce  always  a  luminous  impression;  but 
there  is  no  inoof  that  the  retina,  strictly  ^leaking,  is  sinularly 
affected.  Pressure  or  dectiical  currents  may  act  on  the  eyeball, 
but  in  doing  so  they  not  only  affect  the  retina,  ^consisting  of  its 
various  layers  and  of  Jacob's  membrane,  but  also  the  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  possible  that  the  retina,  by  which 
IS  meant  all  the  layers  except  those  on  its  surface  fonned 
by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  affected  only  by  its 
9peciJU  kind  of  sUmuhis,  U^t.  This  stimulus  so  affects  the 
temdnal  apparatus  as  to  set  qp  actions  which  in  turn  stimulate 
the  optic  fibres.  The  nest  question  naturally  is— What  is  the 
specific  actioB  of  U^t  on  the  retina?  A.  F.  Holmgren,  and 
also  J.  Dewar  and  J.  G.  M*Kendrick,  have  shown  that  when 
Eght  falls  on  the  retina  it  excites  a  variation  of  the  dectiical 
cnrrent  <4>tained  feom  the  eye  by  placing  it  on  the  cushions  of 
a  sensitive  galvaonneter.  One  electrode  toudies  the  vertex 
of  the  cornea  and  the  other  the  back  of  theeyebalL  The 
corneal  vertex  is  positive  to  the  back  of  the  eye,  or  to  the 
transverse  section  of  the  optic  nerve.  Consequently  a  current 
passes  through  the  galvanometer  from  the  cornea  to  the  back. 
Then  the  impaa  of  U^t  causes  an  increase  in  the  natural 
electrical  current—during  the  comliMtumu  of  light  the  current 
Himtiikli#«  slowly  and  fails  in  amount  even  below  what  it  was 
before  the  inipact — and  the  withdrawal  of  light  is  followed 
by  a  rebound,  or  second  increase,  after  which  the  current  falls 
in  strength,  as  if  the  eye  suffered  from  fatigue. 
;  It  was  also  observed  in  this  research  that  the  amount  of 
ekctfical  variation  produced  by  light  of  various  intensities 
coHWipoHded  pretty  closely  to  the  results  expressed  by  G.  T. 
Fediner's  law,  whadi  regulates  the  relation  b^ween  the  stimulus 
and  the  sensational  effect  in  senscwy  impressions.  This  law  is, 
that  the  sensational  effect  does  not  increase  proportionally  to 
the  stimulus,  but  as  the  logarithm  of  the  stimulus.  Thus,  sup- 
posiiv  the  stimulus  to  be  xo^  xoo  or  xooo  times  increased,  the 
SHwational  effect  wiU  not  be  10^  xoo  or  xooo  times,  but  on^ 
X,  s  and  3  tisnes  greater. 

Sudi  electrical  phenomena  probably  result  either  from 
thermal  or  rhrmiral  changes  in  the  retina.  light  produces 
chemical  changes  in  the  retina.  If  a  frog  be  killed  in  the  dark, 
and  if  its  retina  be  exposed  oo|y  to  ydkm  rays,  the  retina  has 
pwuBir  purple  colour,  which  is  at  once  destroyed  by  exposure 
to  ordinary  fi^t.  The  purple  matter  apparently  is  decom- 
posed by  Ught.  An  image  may  actually  be  /ntf  00  the  retina 
by  p''"iipig  the  eye  into  a  solution  of  alum  immediatdy  after 
death.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  K^t  affccU  the  purple- 
matter  of  the  retina,  and  the  result  of  this  chemical  change  is 
to  stimulate  the  <^tic  filamests;  if  the  action  be  arrested, 
we  okay  have  a  picture  on  the  retina,  but  if  it  be  not  arrested, 
the  picture  is  evanescent;  the  purple>matter  is  used  up,  and 
mm  —Mfi  of  a  similar  kind  b  formed  to  take  iu  place.  The 
,  IhaeloK,  be  compared  to  a  sensitive  photographic 

! sensitive  matter  quickly  ictuoted  and  replaced ; 
that  the  dectrical  expression  of  the  <^mical 

,  lips  been  shove  dcsciftcd. 


(a)  PlMfMct.— Lontinons  laqxesskms  may  also  be  pt^ 
duced  by  pressure  on  the  eyebalL  Such  imprfssjons,  termed 
pk&sgmes,  usuaUy  appear. as  a  luminous  centre  sunoonded 
by  coloured  or  dark  xings»  Smnetimes  thor  seem  to  be  small 
bii^t  scintillations  of  various  forms.  ^niilfT  appearances 
may  be  observed  at  the  moments  of  opening  or  of  closing  s 
strong  electrical  current  transmitted  through  the  eyebalL 

(6)  The  ReUma's  Proper  lifAl.— The  visual  field,  even  when 
the  ^dids  are  closed  in  a  daxk  room,  is  not  absolutely  dark. 
There  is  a  sensation  of  faint  lununosity  which  may  at  one 
moment  be  brighter  than  at  another.  This  is  often  termed 
the  proper  li^  tftiu  rtUna,  and  it  indicates  a  molecular  change^ 
evenindailcnesaL 

(c)  The  BxdMiUy  of  the  RetituL—lbt  retina  is  not  equally 
exdtable  in  all  its  parts.  At  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,' 
as  was  shown  by  E.  Maxiotte  in  1668,  there  is  no  srasibility  to 
lighL  Hence,  this  part  of  the  retina  b  called  the  Uimd  spoL 
If  we  shut  the  left  eye,  fix  the  rig^bt  eye  on  the  cross  seen  in 
fig.  X5,  and  move  the  book  towards  and  away  from  the  ^y^ 
a  positxtt  wffl  be  found  when  the 

round    spot    dissiyeais,    that    ^      a  ^ 

when  its  image  fUb  on  the  en-      ^  ^ 

trance  of  the  optic  nen^TTiere    pw.  ,5._Diagnun  for  the 
IS   abo   complete   usensibihty   to     Study  of  the  AM  5pel. 
colours  at  that  spot.   The  diameter 

of  the  <^>tic  papOla  b  about  x-8  mm.,  giving  an  an|^  of  6*; 
thb  angie  determines  the  apparent  size  of  the  blind  spot  in 
the  visual  field,  and  it  b  suffidently  large  to  cause  a  human 
figure  to  disappfsr  at  a  distanrr  of  two  metres. 

The  ydZiiv  j;^  in  the  centre  of  the  retina  b  the  most  sensitive 
to  light,  and  it  b  chiefly  employed  in  direct  viaon.  Thus,  if 
we  fix  the  eye  on  a  word  in  the  centre  of  thb  line,  it  b  distinctly 
and  sharpy  seen,  but  the  words  towards  each  end  of  the  line 
are  vague.  If  we  wish  to  see  each  word  distinctly,  we  "  run 
the  ^ye"  along  the  ]ine--that  is,  we  bdng  each  successive 
word  on  the  ydlow  qx>L  Thb  spot  has  a  horiaontal  diameter 
of  a  mm.,  and  a  vertical  diamettf  of  'Smm.;  and  it  correq;)ond$ 
in  the  visual  field  to  an  angle  of  from  a  to  4*.  The  fossa  in 
the  ^M>t,  iriiere  there  are  no  retinal  dements  except  Jacob's 
membrane,  consisting  here  oitirdy  of  cones  (aooo  in  number), 
b  the  area  of  most  acute  smsjlwlity.  Thb  fossa  has  a  diameter 
of  only 'a  mm.,  which  makes  the  angle  ten  times  smaller.  Thus 
the  fidd  of  distinct  vision  b  extxemdy  limited,  and  at  the  same 
moment  we  see  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  visual  fidd. 
Images  of  external  objects  are  brou^t  suooessivdy  on  thb 
minute  sensitive  area,  and  the  differmt  sensations  seem  to 
be  fused  together,  so  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  object  as 
a  whole. 

Towards  the  anterior  marpn  of  the  retina  sensitiveness  to 
light  becomes  diminished;  but  the  diminution  b  not  unxform, 
and  it  varies  in  different  ptfsons. 

(<0  Duratiom  ami  Pernstenor  of  Retimai  Iwiprtaioms. — ^To 
exdte  the  retina,  a  feeble  stimulus  must  act  for  a  certain  time; 
when  the  retina  b  exdted,  the  impression  Issts  after  the  cessa^ 
tion  of  the  sthnulus;  but  If  the  stimulus  be  strong,  it  may  be 
of  very  short  duration.  Thus  the  duration  of  an  decCricsI 
spark  b  extxemdy  short,  but  the  impression  on  the  retina  b 
so  powcff ul,  and  remains  so  long,  as  to  make  the  qtaxk  visible. 
U  we  rotate  a  disk  having  white  and  black  secton  we  see  con* 
tinuous  dark  bands.  Even  if  we  paint  on  the  iKe  of  the  disk 
a  single  laxge  round  red  spot,  and  rotate  rapidly,  a  oontinoous 
red  hami  may  be  observed.  Here  the  impressions  of  red  on 
the  same  area  of  retina  soocced  each  other  so  xapidly  that 
before  one  dissfyeais  another  b  saqxradded,  the  rsolt  bdng 
a  fusion  of  the  successive  impressaons  into  one  coastinuous 
sensation.  Thb  phenomenon  b  called  the  permiemce  ef  retimoi 
tw^iuiini.  An  impcasmn  lasts  on  the  retma  from  1^  to  7^ 
of  a  second.  The  dnematogniph  owes  its  effects  to  persist* 
ence  of  rrtinal  impressions. 

(r)  The  Phmomam  of  IrraHetmu—li  we  look  at  fig.  16, 
the  white  square  in  the  black  fidd  appears  to  be  larger  than  the 
bbck  square  in  the  white  field,  ahhoi^  both  are  of  predsely 
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is  dncT  to  tnwHalhm.    Tht  borden  of 
advance  m  the  visual  6eld  and  encroach  on 

obscure  surfaces.  Prob- 
ably, even  with  the  most 
exact  accommodation, 
diffusion  images  form  round 
the  ima^  of  a  white  sur- 
face on  a  Uack  ground, 
forming  a  kind  of  penum- 
bra, thuacausing  it  to  appear 
..  ^  •«  .  .^  —  .  larger  than  it  really  is. 
Fig.  i6.-rao««imgthe  Effect  of   (j)inUmsUyofUglarwv,M 

^^  f  tuUe  ike  iee/ijni.— Light 

must  have  a  certain  intensity  to  produce  a  luminous  impres- 
sioQ.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  minimum  intensity  necessary, 
as  the  effect  wiU  depend,  not  only  on  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus, 
bat  on  the  degree  of  retinal  excitability  at  the  time.  Thus, 
after  the  retina  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  its  excita- 
bility is  uKieaaed;  oo  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  diminished 
by  fatigue.  Aubert  has  stated  that  the  minimum  intensity 
h  about  500  times  less  than  that  of  the  full  moon.  The  sensi- 
bility of  the  eye  to  light  Is  measured  by  the  pkeUmeUr, 

(f)  CemncnUH  Rdinal  /ma^e;.— Images  which  persist  on 
ihe  retina  are  either  poutive  or  negative.  They  are  termed 
pesiiim  when  the  bright  and  obscure  parts  of  the  image  are 
the  same  as  the  bright  and  obacuie  parts  of  the  object;  and 
s^lisc  when  the  bright  parts  of  the  object  are  dark  in  the 
isBage,  and  vice  versa.  Positive  images  are  strong  and  sharply 
■Htifccd  when  an  intense  light  has  acted  for  not  less  than  i  of 
a  second.  If  the  excitation  be  continued  much  longer,  a  nega- 
tive and  not  a  positive  image  will  be  seen.  If,  when  the  positive 
Is  still  visible,  we  look  on  a  very  brilliantly  illuminated 
a  negative  image  appears.  Negative  images  are  seen 
with  greatest  intensity  after  a  strong  light  has  acted  for  a 
UMwidfiabIc  time.  These  phenomena  may  be  best  studied 
when  the  retina  is  very  excitable,  as  in  the  morning  after  a 
socmd  sleep.  On  awakening,  if  we  look  steadily  for  an  instant 
at  the  window  and  then  doae  the  eyes,  a  posiiipe  image  of  the 
window  will  appear)  if  we  then  gaae  fixedly 
at  the  window  Cor  one  or  two  minutes,  dose 
the  eyes  two  or  three  times,  and  then  look  at 
a  dark  part  of  the  room,  a  netalive  image  will  ^^^ 
be  seen  floating  before  us.  The  positive  image  Orume 
is  doe  to  esdtation  of  the  retina,  and  the 
•e^ive  to  fatigue.  If  we  fatigue  a  small  Yellow 
area  of  the  retina  with  white  light,  and  then 
aDow  a  leas  intense  light  to  faU  00  it,  the  ^^^"^ 
fitigncd  area  responds  feebly,  and  conse-  Creni 
quently  the  object,  such  as  the  window-pane, 
appears  to  be  dark.  Greenish 


seen  to  be  red,  and  in  a  green  lighf ,  green.  Colour  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  body  and  on  the  nature  of  the  light  fisUing  on 
it,  and  a  senMOiion  of  colour  arises  when  the  body  reflects  or 
transmits  the  special  rays  to  the  eye  If  two  rays  of  different 
rates  of  vibration,  that  is  to  say,  of  different  colours,  affect  a 
surface  of  the  retina  at  the  same  moment,  the  effects  are  fused 
together  and  we  have  the  sensation  of  a  third  colour  different 
from  its  cause.  Thus,  if  red  be  removed  from  the  solar  spec- 
trum, all  the  other  oolours  combined  cause  a  sensation  of  green- 
ish yellow.  Again  red  and  violet  give  purple,  and  yellow 
and  blue,  white.  Yellow  and  blue,  however,  only  give  white 
when  pure  spectral  oolours  are  mixed.  It  b  well  known  that 
a  mixture  of  yeUow  and  blue  pigmenU  do  ix>t  produce  white, 
but  green;  but,  as  was  explained  by  Helmholts,  this  is  because 
the  Uue  pigment  absorbs  all  the  rays  at  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  up  to  the  green,  while  the  yellow  pigment  absorbs 
all  the  rays  at  the  violet  end  down  to  the  green,  and  as  the 
only  rays  reflected  into  the  eye  are  the  green  rays,  the  sub- 
stance appears  green.  Finally,  if  colours  are  painted  on  a 
disk  in  due  proportions  and  in  a  proper  order,  the  disk  will, 
when  quickly  rotated,  appear  white,  from  the  rapid  fusion  of 
cokAkr  effects. 

When  we  examine  a  spectrum,  wc  see  a  series  of  colours 
merging  by  insensible  gradations  the  one  into  the  other,  thus:^ 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet.  These  are  termed 
simple  colours.  If  two  or  more  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum 
act  simultaneously  on  the  same  spot  of  the  retina,  they  may 
give  rise  to  sensations  of  mixed  colours.  These  mixed  oolours 
are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  those  which  do  not  correspond  to  any 
colour  in  the  spectrum,  such  as  purple  and  white,  and  (3)  those 
which  do  exist  in  the  spectrum.  White  may  be  produced 
by  a  mixture  of  two  simple  colours,  which  are  then  said  to  be 
complementary.  Thus,  red  and  greenish  blue,  orange  and 
cyanic  blue,  yellow  and  indigo  blue,  and  greenish  yellow  and 
violet  all  produce  white.  Purple  is  produ^  by  a  mixture  of 
red  and  violet,  or  red  and  bluish  violet.  The  following  tabb 
by  Helmholtx  shows  the  compound  colours  produced  by  mixing 
other  colours: — 


blue 

Cyanic 

Uue 


I. 


4.  SCNSATIOMS  or  C0l0f7|l 

5lalMMii/.— Colour  (9.9.)  is  a 
ition  excited  by  the  action  on  the  retina  of  rays  of 
fight  of  a  definite  wave-Jength.  On  the  most  likely  hypothesis  as 
to  the  physical  nature  of  light,  colour  depends  on  the  rateof  vibra- 
tion of  the  luminiferous  aether,  and  white  light  is  a  compound  of 
aD  the  colours  in  definite  proportion.  When  a  surface  reflects 
solar  li^t  into  the  eye  without  affecting  this  proportion,  it  is 
white,  b»t  if  it  absorbs  all  the  light  so  as  to  r^ect  nothing,  it 
appears  to  be  black.  If  a  body  held  between  the  eye  and  the  sun 
transmits  light  unchanged,  and  is  transparent,  it  is  colourless, 
but  if  translucent  it  is  white.  If  the  medium  transmits  or  reflects 
sooK  rays  and  absorbs  others,  it  is  coloured.  Thus,  if  a  body 
absorfaa  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  but  those  which  cause 
the  sensation  of  green,  we  say  the  body  is  green  in  colour; 
bat  this  green  can  only  be  perceived  if  the  rays  of  light  falling 
00  the  body  contain  rays  having  the  special  rate  of  vibration 
required  for  this  special  cobur.  For  if  the  surface  be  illumin- 
ated by  any  other  pure  ray  of  the  spectrum,  say  red,  these 
red  rays  wiO  be  absorbed  and  the  body  will  appear  to  be  black. 
As  a  white  surface  reflects  all  the  rays,  in  red  light  U  will  be 


Violet 

lodigo 
blue 

Cyanic 
blue 

dreeniah 
blue 

Green 

Yellowish    Yellow, 
green 

Purple 

Deep 

rose 

White 

Deep 

row 
White 

row 
Wkite 

White 
row 

Whitish 

White 

Wbhish 

yeUow 

Whitish 

Whitish 
yellow 
Yclknr 

YeHowiih 

Golden       Orange 
yellow 
YeUow 

row 

White 

Green 

crwa 
Green 

nreen 
Green 

green' 

Blue 

Water 
blue 

Indigo 
blue 

Water 

blue 

Water 

bhie 

Gieeotih 
bhie 

Tbis  table  shows  that  if  we  mix  two  simple  oolouis  not 
so  far  separated  in  the  spectrum  as  the  compkmentary  ooloun, 
the  mixed  colour  contains  v  y 

more  white  as  the  interval  \^  a 

between  the  coburs  em-  ^ 

pbyed  is  greater,  and  that 
if  we  mix  two  colours 
farther  distant  in  the 
spectrum  than  the  com- 
plementary  colours,   the 

mixture  is  whiter  as  the  ... 

interval  is  smaller.    By  mixing  more  than  two  smiplc*  cotours, 
no  new  colours  are  produced,  but  only  different  shades  of  colour. 

a.  Modes  of  Mixing  Colour  Sensations— \nnom  methods 
haye  been  adopted  for  studying  the  effect  of  mixing  colours. 

(a)  By  Superposing  Two  Spectra,--Thii  may  be  done  in  a  simple 
way  by  having  a  sUt  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V  (see  fig.  17), 
of  which  the  two  portions  06  and  Ac  form  a  right  angle;  behind 
this  slit  is  placed  a  vertical  prism,  and  two  spectra  are  obtained^ 


Fig.  17.— Form  of  Double  Slit  for  thr 
Partial  Superposition  of  Two  Spectra. 
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in  fig.  18,  in  wlucfa  ifu  h  the  ipectram  of  the  slit  ab, 
mnd  ufd  that  of  the  sbt  of;  the  coloured  spectra  are  contained 

in  the  triangle  gef^  and, 

by     anangement,     the 

effects  of  mixture  of  any 

two  simple  colouis  may 

be  observed. 

_  {b)  By  Mdkoi  of  Re- 

'f  JUdion. — Place    a    red 

Fig.  18. — Diagram  of  Double  Spetbmn  wafer  on  6,  in  fig.  19,  and 

partiaDy  superposed.  ^  blue  wafer  on  d,  and 

ao  ans^  a  small  glass  plate  a  as  to  transmit  to  the  eye  a 

reflection  of  the  blue  wafer  on  i  in  the  same  line  as  the  rays 

transmitted  from  the  red 
wafer  on  b.  The  sensation 
will  be  that  of  purple;  and 
by  using  wafers  of  different 
colours,  many  experiments 
may  thus  be  performed. 

(«)  By  Rgtating  Disks  wtttck 
^iricHy  superpose  on  the  same 
Area  of  Retina  the  inCpres- 
siam  of  DijferenU  Wave-lenglks. 
— ^Such  dfaks  may  be  con- 
structed of  cardboaid,  on 
which  coloured  secton  are 
painted,  as  shown  in  fig.  20, 
representing  diagrammatically  the  arrangement  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.    The  angles  of  the  sectors  were  thus  given  by  him: — 


Fic  10.— Diagram  showing  Lam- 
bert s  Method  of  mixing  Sensa- 
tions of  Colour. 


Red 
Orange 

Yellow 


6o*45-5; 


Green 

Blue 

Indigo 


60*  45-5' 


60-  45;5' 
34*  10-5' 


With  secton  of  such  a  size,  tt/hile  will  be  produced  on  rotating 
the  disk  rapidly.  This  method  has  been  carried  out  with  great 
efficiency  by  the  colour-top  of  J.  Clerk-Maxwell.   It  is  a  flat  top, 

on  the  surface  of  which  disks 
of  various  colours  may  be 
placed.  Dancer  has  added 
to  it  a  method  by  which,  even 
while  the  top  is  rotating 
rapidly  and  the  sensation  of 
a  mixed  colour  is  strongly 
perceived,  the  eye  may  be 
able  to  see  the  simpie  coloun 
of  whidi  it  is  composed. 
This  is  done  by  pladng  on 
the  handle  of  the  top.  a 
short  distance  above  the 
coloured  surface,  a  thin  black 
disk,  perforated  by  holes  of 
various  size  and  pattern,  and 
This  disk  vibrates  to  and  fro 
z^idiy,  and  breaks  the  continmty  of  the  colour  impression; 
and  thus  the  ooBstituent  caknirs  are  readily  seen. 

3.  The  Geometric  Representaiion  of  Colcurs,—C6hon  may 
be  arranged  in  a  linear  series,  as  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Eadi 
point  of  the  line  corresponds  to  a  determinate  impression  of 
colour;  the  line  is  not  a  straight  line,  as  regards  luminous  effect, 
but  is  better  represented  by  a  curve,  passing  from  the  red  to  the 
violeu  This  curve  might  be  represented  as  a  drcle  in  the 
circumference  of  which  the  various  colours  mi^t  be  placed, 
in  which  case  the  complementary  colours  would  be  at  the 
extremities  of  the  same  diameter.  Sv  Isaac  Newton  arranged 
Ite  CflloiiHln^  fom  of  a  triangle,  as  shown  in  fig.  sr.   If  we 

ctdouTS  at  three  angles,  thus— green, 
id  the  triangle  include  the  inter- 
,  estoepi  purple. 


Fig.  so. — Diagram  of  the  Colour 
Disk  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

weighted  a  little  on  one  side. 


.  ODBseQuently.  from  the  inCer- 

the  complementary  colours,  the 

\  and  VS  represent  the  amount  of 

%bUtm  white;  the  same  holds  good 


for  the  complenetttary  eolaan:  fqr  cnmpfe.  Cor  blue  aad  nA,  the 
line  SB  »the  amount  of  blue,  and  the  line  SR*the  amount  diced 
required  to  form  white. 
A^n.  any  point,  sav  M, 
on  the  surface  of  the 
triangle,  will  represent  a 
mixed  colour,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  may  be  ob> 
tained  by  mixing  the  three 
fundament!  colours  in  the 
proportions  represented  by 
the  leiMth  of  the  lines  M  to 
green,  MV  and  MR.  But 
the  line  VM  passes  on  to 

the  yellow  Y|w  may  then     p,o  2,._-GeomeiricaI  Representation 
repbce  the  red  and  green         ^  ^^^  Relations  of  Colours  as  shown 
by  the  yeUow.  »»  the  pro.         j,^  Newton, 
portton  ot  the  Icn^h  of  the  ' 

fine  MY,  and  mix  it  with  violet  in  the  proportion  of  SV.  The 
same  colour  would  also  be  formed  by  mixing  the  amount  MY  of 
yellow  with  MS  of  white,  or  by  the  amount  RM  of  red  with  the 
amount  MD  of  greenish  blue. 

The  following  list  shows  characteristic  oonplenietttary  colours, 
with  their  wave-lengths  (X)  in  millionths  of  a  millimetre: — 


fulfil 


Red,  X  656. 
Orange,  X  608. 
G<rfd-yellow,  X  574.' 
Yellow,  X  567. 
Greenish  yellow,  X  564. 


Blue-green,  X  492. 
Blue,  X490. 
Blue,X482. 
bidigo-bltie,  X464. 
Violet,  X  433. 


By  combining  colours  at  opposite  ends  of  the  Spectrum,  the 
effect  of  the  intermediate  colours  may  be  produced;  but  the 
lowest  and  the  highest,  red  and  violet,  cannot  thns  be  formed. 
These  are  therefore  fundamental  or  primary  colours,  colours 
that  cannot  be  produced  by  the  fusion  of  other  colours.  If  now 
to  red  and  violet  we  add  green,  which  has  a  rate  of  vSbnition 
about  midway  between  red  and  violet,  we  obtain  a  sensation  of 
white.  Red,  green  and  violet  are  therefore  the  three  funda* 
mental  colours. 

4.  Fkysiologiail  Charaders  of  CoLowsr-^CxSUva  physinlogically 
is  a  sensation,  and  it  therefore  does  not  depend  only  on  the 
physical  stimulus  of  light,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  retina 
affected.  The  power  of  distinguishing  colours  is  greatest  when 
they  fall  on,  or  immediately  around,  the  ydlow  spot,  where  the 
number  of  cones  is  greatest.  In  these  regions  more  than  two 
hundred  different  tints  of  colour  may  be  distinguifhed.  Out* 
side  of  this  area  lies  a  middle  aone,  where  fewer  tints  are  per- 
ceived, mostly  confined  to  shades  of  yellow  and  blue.  If  Intenao 
coloured  stimuli  are  employed,  colours  may  be  perceived  even 
to  the  margin  of  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  but  with  weak 
stimuli  coloured  objects  may  seem  to  he  black,  or  dark  like 
shadows.  In  passing  a  colour  from  the  pcriphety  to  the  centre 
of  the  yellow  spot,  remarkable  changes  in  hue  may  be  observed. 
Orange  is  first  grey,  then  yellow,  anid  k  only  appears  as  orange 
whoi  it  enters  the  aone  sensitive  to  red.  Puriple  and  bltiidi 
green  are  blue  at  the  peripheiy,  and  only  show  the  true  tint 
in  the  central  region.  Four  tints  have  been  found  which  do  not 
thus  change:  a  red  obtained  by  adding  to  the  red  of  the  spectntra 
a  little  blue  (a  purple),  a  yellow  of  574-$  X,  a  green  of  495  X  and 
a  blue  of  471  )u 

The  question  now  arises,  How  can  we  perceive  diffeieiKes 
in  c^ur?  We  might  snppoae  a  molecular  vibration  to  be  set 
up  in  the  ncrvt-cndings  synchronous  with  the  undulations  of  the 
luminlfecous  aether,  without  any  diange  in  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  sensory  surface,  and  we  might  suppose  that 
where  vaiiottS  series  of  waves  in  the  aether  corresponding  to 
different  colours  act  together,  these  may  be  fused  together,  or  to 
interfere  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  vibration  of  modified  form  or  rate 
that  corresponded  in  some  way  to  the  sensation.  Or,  to  adopt 
another  line  of  thought,  we  might  suppose  that  the  effect  of 
different  rays  (rays  differing  in  frequency  of  vibration  and  in 
ph>'siological  effect)  is  to  promote  or  retard  diemical  changes 
in  the  sensory  surface,  **  wldch  again  so  affect  the  sensory  nerves 
as  J0  give  rise  to  differing  stales  in  the  nerves  and  the  nerve 
centres,  with  differing  concomitant  sensations."  The  former 
of  these  thoughts  is  the  foundation  of  the  Young-HdmhoUa 
tJieory,  whUe  the  latter  is  applicable  to  the  theory  of  E.  Hering. 
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Fic.  22. — Diagram  showing  the  Irrita- 
bOity  of  the  Three  Kinds  of  Retidal 
Elenieiita^ 

I.  fed:  a.  greeii;  3.  violet.  R,  O,  Y, 
G,  B,  v.  Inttiai  ktten  of  cobura. 


Tkemrks  0/  Cdbsr-Am^ftoi.— A  Uttoty  widely  accepted 

fint   pxopoaed   by  Thomas  Young  and 

O        B        T       afterwaids   icvived     by 

Helmbolts.  It  is  based 
on  the  aaUkmption  that 
thfoe  kinds  of  servons  de- 
ments exist  in  the  retina, 
the  eachation  of  which 
give  respectively  lenaa- 
tions  of  red»  green  and 
violet.  These  may  be 
regarded  as  fundamental 
aensatioos.  Homogene- 
OQS  light  excites  all 
three,  but  with  different 
inienaUics  according  to 
the  length  of  the  wave. 
Thus  long  waves  will 
exdto  most  strooi^y 
fibres  sensitive  to  red, 
medium  waves  those 
sensitive  to  green,  and 
short  waves  those  sensi- 
tlve  to  violet  Fig.  as 
shows  gmphjcally  the 
irriubility  of  the  three 
Kta  ef  fibres.  Hdmboltz  thus  applies  the  tbeory^— 
'  I.  Red  eadtes  strongly  the  fibres  sensitive  to  rsd  aad  leeUy  the 
other  two-sensation:  Red, 
2.  Ydlow  excites  moderately  the  fibres  sensitive  to  red  and 

green,  feebly  the  violet — sensation :   Yellow. 
3.Gtven  excites  strongly  the  green,  feebly  the  other  two 
•ensatioa:  Green. 

4.  Blue  excites  moderately  the  fibres  sensitive  to  green  and 

Tiolct.  and  feebly  the  red — sensation:  Blue, 

5.  Violet  excites  strongly  the  fibres  sensitive  to  violet,  and  feebly 

the  other  two— sensation:  VMet. 
6u  When  the  excitation  is  nearly  c^ual  for  the  three  idnds  d" 

fibces,  then  the  sensation  is  Wktte." 
The  Young-Helmholtz  theory  explains  the  appearance  of  the 
eonaeciitive  coloured  images.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  look 
at  a  red  object  for  a  considerable  time :  the  retihal  elements  senntive 
to  red  become  fatigued.  Then  (i)  il  the  eye  be  kept  in  darkness, 
the  fibces  affected  by  red  being  fatigxied  do  not  act  so  as  to.givt  a 
seasatioo  of  red ;  those  of  green  and  of  violet  have  been  less  excited. 
a«l  this  excitation  is  sufficient  to  give  the  sensation  of  pale  greenish 
bfaie-  (2)  if  the  eye  be  fixed  on  a  wkiu  surface,  the  red  fibres,  being 
(atigued.  are  not  excited  by  the  red  raysconuined  in  the  white  light: 
ea  oe  csotiary.  the  green  and  violet  nbscs  are  strongly  excited,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  we  have  an  intense  complementary  image; 
(3)  if  we  look  at  a  binish  green  surface,  the  complcmenury  01  red. 
&  effect  win  be  to  excite  still  more  strongly  the  green  and  violet 
ffares,  na6  consequently  to  have  a  still  more  intense  complementary 
BMcc-  C4)  if  «e  repud  a  red  surface,  the  primitive  colour,  the  red 
fibres  are  little  affected  in  consequence  of  being  fatieued.  the  green 
aad  violet  fibres  will  be  only  feebly  excited,  and  therefore  only  a 
'Very  feeble  complementary  image  will  be  scon;  and  (5)  if  we  look 
at  a  surface  of  a  different  ctAoor  altogether,  this  colour  may  combine 
with  that  of  the  consecutive  image,  and  produce  a  mixed  coloar, 
thus.  00  a  yeUow  surface,  we  will  see  an  image  oCan  orange  colour. 

Every  coAoor  has  three  qualities:  (1)  hue,  or  tint,  such  as  red, 
gieen,  violet;  (a)  degree  cf  saiuraUon,  or  purity,  according  to 
the  anxNUit  of  white  mixed  with  the  tint,  as  when  we  recognize 
a  red  or  green  as  pak  or  deep?  and  (3)  inientity,  or  luminosity, 
or  brightness  as  when  we  designate  the  tint  of  a  red  rose  as  dark 
or  briglit.  Two  colours  are  identical  when  they  agree  as  to 
tiii^  thfce  qoalities.  Observat»n  shows,  however,  that  out  of 
one  hundred  men  ninety-six  agree  in  identifying  or  in  discriminr* 
atmg  coioofs,  while  the  remaining  four  show  defective  appveda* 
tion.  Tbese  latter  are  called  csfonr-MW.  This  defect  is  abesrt 
tai  fi——  ksB  frequent  in  women.  Colour>biindneas  is  congen- 
ital asd  incormble,  and  it  is  due  to  an  unknown  condition  of 
the  retinn'or  nerve  centres,  or  both,  and  must  be  distinguished 
faom  UBttrient  cokmr-blindncss,  sometimes  cauwd  by  the 
ujumvt  use  of  tobacco  and  by  disease.  When  caused  by 
tobacco,  the  seasatmn  of  Uue  is  the  bst  to  disappear  Absohate 
tanfaOity  to  distinguish  colour  is  rare,  if  it  really  exists;  in  some 
1MB  cMis  there  is  only  one  coUnir  sensation;  and  in  a  few 


cases  the  cokxir-bUnd  fails  to  distingaish  bine  fromgreen,  or 
there  is  insensibility  to  violet.  Daltonism,  or  red-green  blind- 
ness, of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  red-blind  and  the 
green-blind,  is  the  more  common  defect.  Red  appears  to  a  xmI* 
blind  person  as  a  dark  green  or  greenish  yellow,  yellow  and 
oraoge  as  dirty  green,  and  green  is  green  and  bti^ter  than  .the 
green  of  the  yellow  and  orange.  To  a  green-blind  person  red 
appears  as  dtf  k  yellow,  yeUow  is  yellow,  except  a  little  lighter 
in  shade  than  the  red  he  calls  dark  yellow,  and  green  is  pale 
yellow. 

According  to  the  Young>HeImho1tz  theory,  there  arc  three  funda- 
mental colour  sensations,  red,  green  and  violet,  by  the  combination 
of  which  all  other  colours  may  be  formed,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
there  exist  in  the  retina  three  kinds  of  nerve  elements,  each  of 
which  u  specially  responsive  to  the  stimulus  of  waves  of  a  certain 
frequency  corresponding  to  one  colour,  and  much  less  so  to  waves 
of  other  frequencies  and  other  colours.  If  waves  corresponding 
to  pure  red  alone  act  on  the  retina«  only  the  corresponding  nerve 
element  for  red  would  be  excited,  and  so  with  green  ana  violet. 
But  if  waves  of  different  frequencies  are  mixed  (corresponding  to  a 
mixture  of  colours),  then  the  nerve  elements  will  be  set  in  action  ia 
proportion  to  the  amount  and  intenrity  of  the  constituent  excitant 
rays  in  the  colour.  Thus  if  all  the  nerve  elements  were  simultane- 
ously set  in  action,  the  sensation  is  that  of  white  light ;  if  that  corre* 
sponding  to  red  aad  green,  the  resultant  sensation  will  be  orange  or 
yellow;  if  mainly  the  green  and  violet,  the  sensation  will  be  blue  and 
indigo.  Then  rM-blindaess  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
elements  corresponding  to  the  sensation  of  red  are  absent;  and 
ffreen-blindncss,  to  the  absence  of  the  elements  sensitive  to  green. 
If  to  a  rcd;Wnd  person  the  green  and  violet  are  equal,  and  w&o'to 
a  green-blind  person  the  red  aad^  violet  are  equal,  they  may  have 
sensations  which  to  them  constitute  white,  while  to  the  normal 
eye  the  sensation  is  not  white,  but  bluish  green  in  the  one  case  and 
green  in  the  other.  In  each  case,  to  the  normal  eye,  the  sensation 
of  green  has  been  added  to  the  sensations  of  red  iad  blue.  It  will 
be  evident,  alsO|  that  whiteness  to  the  colour-blind  eye  cannot  be 
the  same  as  whiteness  to  the  normal  eye.  No  doubt  this  theory 
explains  certain  phenomena  of  colour-blindness,  of  after-coloured 
images,  and  of  contrast  of  colour,  but  it  u  open  to  various  objections. 
It  has  no  anatomical  basis,  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  impossible 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  three  kinds  of  nerve  elcmentiL  or 
retinal  elements,  corresponding  to  the  three  fundamental  colour 
sensations.  Why  shoulo  red  to  a  colour-blind  person  ^ve  rise  to  a 
sensation  of  something^  like  green,  or  why  should  it  give  rise  to  a 
sensation  at  all  ?  Again,  and  as  already  stated,  in  cases  of  colour- 
blindness due  to  tobacco  or  to  disease,  only  blue  may  be  seen,  while 
it  is  said  that  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  seems  to  be  white.  It  as 
difficult  to  understand  how  white  can  be  the  sensation  if  the  seUsa- 
tions  of  red  and  green  arc  lott.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that  such  colour-blind  eyes  do  not  really  see  white  as  seen 
by  a  normal  person,  and  that  they  only  have  a  sensation  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  call  white.  According  to  this  theory, 
we  never  actually  experience  the  j^mary  sensations.  Thus  we 
never  see  primary  red,  as  the  sensation  Is  more  or  less  mixed  with 
primary  green,  and  even  with  primary  blue  (violet).  So  with  regard 
to  primary  green  and  primary  violet.  Helmholtx,  in  his  last  work 
on  the  subject,  adooted  as  the  three  primary  colours  a  red  bluer 
than  spectral  red,  (a)  a  green  lying  between  540  \  and  560  X  (6.  like 
the  |;rccn  of  vegetation;,  and  a  blue  at  about  470  X  (r.  like  ultra- 
manne),  all,  however,  much  more  highly  saturated  than  any  colours 
existing  in  the  spectrum. 

Is  Handbnek  der  Physielopachen  O^ih  (Hamburg  and  Leipoig, 
1896)  Helmholtz  pointed  out  that  luminosity  or  briffntness  plays  a 
more  important  part  In  colour  perception  than  has  ocen  supposed. 
Each  spectral  colour  is  composed  01  certain  proportions  of  these 
fundamental  colours,  or.  to  put  it  in  another  way,  a  combination  of 
two  of  them  added  to  a  certain  amount  of  white. 

Hering's  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  chemical  changes 
in  the  retina  under  the  influence  of  light.  It  also  assumes 
that  certain  fundamental  sensations  are  excited  by  light  or  occur 
during  the  absence  of  light.  These  fundSkneotal  sensations  are 
White,  Mack,  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue.  They  are  arranged  in 
pairs,  the  one  colour  in  each  pair  being,  in  a  sense,  complemeatary  to 
the  other,  as  white  to  black,  red  to  green,  and  yellow  to  olue.  Hering 
also  supposes  that  when  rays  of  a  certain  wave-length  fall  on  visual 
substances  assumed  to  exist  in  the  retina,  destructive  or.  as  it  is 
termed,  kaubolie  changes  occur,  while  rays  having  other  wave- 
leiuitha  cause  ooostructive  or  anabofic  changes.  Suppose  that  ia  a 
red-green  substance  katabolic  and  anabolic  changes  occur  in  equal 
amount,  there  may  be  no  sensation,  but  when  waves  of  a  certain 
wave-length  or  frequency  cause  katabolic  changes  in  excess,  there 
will  be  a  sensation  of  reo.  while  shorter  waves  and  of  greater  fre- 
quency, by  exciting  anabolk  changes,  will  cause  a  sensation  of 
green.  In  like  manner.  kataboUsm  of  a  yellow-blae  visual  sub* 
stance  gives  rise  to  a  sensation  we  call  yellow,  while  anabolism 
by  shorter  waves  acting  on  the  same  substance,  causes  the  sensation 
of  Uue.    Again,  katabolism  of  a  whiu-blacfc  visual  ~*-^ — ^ 


of  the  ipectn]  vcUo<^  ' 

while  kaOlwliBm  anf  .'  - 
equal.    Hen  Ihc  wf-, 
•pondint  to  EKBl,  a 
while  their  influeau  .  , 
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rdEiou,  kaUbDlitrii  and  aiuboliHn  in  the  Rd-Encn  and  ^dlov 
mat  ten  an:  equal  and  nrutraliu  eath  trthtt.  but  IdlabDlum  is  ] 

Laiily.  when  no  li^ht  talli  on  tlw  trtioa,  ftnabolk  chansu  arc  i 

tfAminditiei-imaott.  Thui.  il  we  luppoie  the  retina  to  be  bl 
laTcd  by  led  IlKht.  katabtflijm  take^  place,  and  if  the  effect  com: 

Then  anabolic  changei  occur  under  ihc  inBuence  of  nutiition. 
IhecHect  iiauiiltd  by  Ihc  anabolic  effect  of  ihotler  wave-len 
•with  the  Kiull  tbaL  the  negative  aFter-Imaae.  Ereol,  is  tienre 
D_i. —  .1..  j...i-,.i.„  <_...„  o[  Hedng-.  Iheory  u  that  wlii 


d(  pcifufy  HnBtloni.  u  htld   by  the  YouDK-HeiRiTiatti  \  u:w. 

™. ^,^.  ....  .,  .1 ,  ,^  acceptance  ot  Hennj-. 

3n  of  blade.    Black  i>  held  to 

„. „  in  the  i^ile-btick  >ub>lance. 

d  lauboliim  of  the  white-black  >iib- 

librlum,  unucooipaoied  by  simulation  of  ciihec 
le  ycllow.blue  nibr- - -■■-■..- 


Tbe  greaUM  ttiaknlty  in  the  • 
Iheory  ii  with  refeRncc  —  ■►-." 


n  find  that  • 


e  blackfiees.     Tlii 


ia  siKcnded  by  the  daikne: 


kaov  neat  to  ooihiasi 

6.  Tit  Cauma  tj  Calax'j.—lt  wc  look  at  a  smaU 
gny  oi  black  object  oa  *  cobuied  ground,  the  object  i 
to  have  the  niloui  complemcatary  to  the  giouDd.  Thus 
ot  grey  paper  on  a  mJ  ground  appein  to  be  of  a  grccni 
colour,  whiitt  on  a  blue  ground  ll  will  appear  pink.  ThI 
li  hnghieped  if  we  pbce  aver  tbe  pipei  a  thin  sheet  o 
papcii  but  it  diiapptait  at  once  if  wc  place  a  black 
border  round  the  grey  paper.  Again,  il  we  place  two  i 
mentaiy  colours  aide  by  ^de,  both  appear  lo  be  incic 
hileniily.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
these  (acu.  Hebnbolti  wat  of  opinion  that  the  phci 
coniiit  rather  in  modificuioni  of  (udgmest  than  in  d 
lenwry  impresiionsi  J.  A.  F.  Flaieau,  on  the  other 
ilttmpled    to  explain   tbem   by   the  theory  of  cons 


S.  Tag  UnvEHEKn  di 
I.  CfKrof  Stelmm.—Tlit  globe  < 
nlaiin,  which  b  not  eudly  in  Ihi 
I  a  little  behind  it.    On  this  centre 


■  vtitkal  and  a  I 
the  fitd  paint  oi 


f  the  eye  has  a  cfltfr 
centre  of  the  optic  aiii 

»--ui    «Blero.pos!erioi 


It,  calleil 
nut  */  rigitrj.  A  line  pisiog  from  the 
le  point  of  tegaid  is  called  the  lint  ej 
tttV^  The  Im  lines  of  regard  fonn  an  angle  at  the  point  of 
n^atd,  and  the  base  is  foraied  by  a  line  passing  from  the  one 
centre  of  rotation  to  the  other.  A  plane  passing  through 
both  lints  of  ntui  It  olM  Iht  ftam  tf  tipiti.    With  Lbcw 


unr  describe  the  movements  of  tin  eyebiD, 
kinds:  (i)  I'trif  /oiilin.  The  head  is  erect, 
^ti  is  directed  towards  the  distant  horizon. 
Il}  Saead  failitn.  This  indicates  all  (he  movements  miDd 
the  rtantver^  and  horiEonlal  axes.  When  the  eye  ntatci 
mund  the  £nl,  the  line  of  regard  is  displaced  above  or  bdow, 
and  makes  with  a  line  indicating  its  former  position  an  angle 
termed  by  Helmhollz  the  angle  of  vertical  displaament,  or  the 
aiamiomil  axglci  and  when  it  rotates  round  the  vertical 
akis,  the  line  of  regard  is  dispUced  from  side  to  side,  forming 
with  the  median  plane  of  the  eye  an  angle  called  the  ofijle  of 
laUral  diiflaimnil,  d)  Third  order  ej  pvatiau.  This  indndes 
all  those  which  tbe  globe  may  assume  in  performing  a  rotatory 
movement  atoog  with  lateral  or  vertical  diqiUcemcnts.  This 
d  by  the  angle  which  the  plane 


iTiagrainof'.  

.  .UKks  of  the  Eye  and  of  their 
(/  Rotation,  the  latter  being 
ri  by  dottedjiw..    (Pick.) 


placed  with  iL  Each  p 
sponding  point  on  the  re 
plained,  which  secores  c 


visual  field  has  a  corre< 
le  portion,  as  already  tt- 
a  Is  that  falling 


tbe 


I.  SimpU  Yisin  ailk  Jm  £yej.— When  we  look  at  in  object 
Ih  both  eyes,  having  the  optic  aies  paialtel,  its  image  falls 
on  the  tm  yellow  qnts,  sod  it  is  seen 
one  object.  If,  however,  we  diqtlacc  i 
c  eyeball  by  pnssing  it  with  the  finger,  1 
HI  the  image  in  the  displaced  eye  does  ' 
t  fall  on  the  yelleir  qiot.  and  we  see 
o  objects,  one  of  them  being  less  " 
ict  than  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary, 
wever,  in  onler  to  Me  a  single  object  Fio.  i 

th  two  eyes  that  the  two  images  fall      to  i 

I    object    is      T}'y^'*°P^'  "•" 
Reliaae.      '   "^ 


■nuscles  ar»e  from  the  back  of  the  orbit,  and  jass  forward  to  be 
injetied  into  tbe  (root  part  of  the  cyelwll.  or  its  Kjuator,  if  we 
-  ids  of  the  globe  as  the  poles. 
-  --  tbe  back  of  tbe  orbil) 
come,  at  it  were,  from  tbe  nasal  side— the  one  goes  above  the 
eyeball,  the  other  below,  while  both  ur  insena]  into  the  eye- 
ball  on  the  temporal  side,  the  superior  oUtt]ue  above  and  the 
inferior  obliqtie  below.  The  ^i  jnusdn  work  in  pairs.  Tbe 
iDtereal  and  eiLeraat  recti  turn  tbe  eye  nund  tbe  veiticsl  atik 
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•D  that  tbc  liae  of  viabn  is  <firwt€d  to  the  light  or  left.  The 
tapcrior  aad  infertor  recti  rotate  the  eye  round  the  hoHzoittal 
and  thu  the  line  of  vision  is  raised  or  lowered.  The 
BOides  turn  the  eye  loond  an  axis  passing  throu^  the 
ccaire  of  the  eye  to  the  bade  of  the  head,  so  that  the  superior 
ebliqve  muscle  lowers,  while  the  inferior  oblique  raises,  the 
irisoal  line.  It  was  also  shown  by  Helmbolta  that  the  oblique 
nniscks  sometimes  cause  a  slight  rotation  of  the  eyeball  round 
the  visual  axis  itself.  These  movements  are  under  the  control 
of  the  will  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  there  are  slighter  move- 
ments that  are  altogether  involuntary.  Helmholtz  studied 
these  aUgliter  movements  by  a  method  first  suggested  by  F.  C. 
Domlexs.  By  this  method  the  apparent  position  of  after* 
ifluges  produced  by  exhausting  the  retina,  say  with  a  red  or 
peen  object,  was  compared  with  that  of  a  line  or  fixed  point 
psed  at  with  a  new  position  of  the  eyeball.  The  ocular  spectra 
soon  vanish,  but  a  quick  observer  can  determine  the  coincidence 
of  lines  with  the  spectra.  After  producing  an  aftcr>image 
with  the  head  in  the  erect  position,  the  head  may  be  placed 
iato  any  mdined  position,  and  if  the  attention  is  then  fixed  on  a 
diagram  having  vertical  lines  ruled  upon  it,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
whether  the  after-image  coincides  with  these  lines.  As  the 
after-image  must  remain  in  the  same  position  on  the  retina, 
it  "will  be  evident  that  if  it  coincides  with  the  vertical  lines  there 
most  have  been  a  slight  rotation  of  the  eyeball.  Such  a  coin- 
ryHtrr  always  takes  place,  and  thus  it  is  proved  that  there  is 
an  involuntary  rotation.  This  minute  rotation  enables  us  to 
jsdce  more  accurately  of  the  position  of  external  objects. 

3.  Tlie  koropter  is  the  locus  of  those  points  of  spaas  which 
are  projected  on  retinal  points.  While  geometrically  it  may 
be  oooceived  as  simple,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  generally  a  line 
of  double  curvature  produced  by  the  intersection  of  two  hyper- 
V-'Md^  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  twisted  cubic  curve  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  two  hyperboloids  which  have  a  common 
generator.  The  curves  pass  through  the  nodal  point  of  both 
eyes.  An  infinite  number  of  lines  may  be  drawn  from  any  point 
of  the  horopter,  so  that  the  point  may  be  seen  as  a  single  point, 
and  these  lines  lie  on  a  cone  of  the  second  order,  whose  vertex 
B  the  point.  When  we  gaze  at  the  horizon,  the  horopter  is 
really  a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  our  feeL  The 
boropter  in  this  instance  is  the  ground  on  which  we  stand. 
Experiments  show  "  that  the  forms  and  the  distances  of  these 
objects  which  are  situated  in,  or  very  nearly  in,  the  horopter, 
are  perceived  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  the  same 
fanns  and  distances  would  be  when  not  situated  in  the  horopter  " 
(M*  Rendrick,  U/e  ofHelmkctU,  1 899,  p.  x  7  2  d  seq.). 

An  object  which  is  not  found  in  the  horopter,  or,  in  other 
words,  docs  not  form  an  image  on  corresponding  points  of  the 
retinae,  is  seen  douUe.  When  the  eyeballs  are  so  acted  upon 
by  thdr  muscles  as  to  secure  images  on  non-corresponding 
points,  and  consequently  double  vision,  the  condition  is  termed 
strahirmus,  or  squinting,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties 
treated  of  in  works  on  ophthalmic  surgery.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  in  the  fusion  of  double  images  we  must  assume, 
Dot  only  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of  corresponding  points 
cf  the  retina,  but  also  that  there  are  corresponding  points  in  the 
brain,  at  the  central  ends  of  the  optic  fibres.  Such  fusion  of 
images  may  occur  without  consciousness — at  all  events,  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  cerebral  effect  (except  as  regards 
consciousness)  would  be  the  same  when  a  single  object  was 
placed  bdore  the  two  eyes,  in  the  proper  position,  whether  the 
individual  were  conscious  or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 
are  habitually  conscious  of  a  single  Image,  there  is  a  psychical 
tradeocy  to  fuse  double  Images  when  they  are  not  too  dissimilar. 

4.  Binoctdar  Peruption  of  Colour. — ^"Hils  may  be  studied  as 
foUowv  Take  two  No.  3  eye-pieces  of  a  Hartnack's  micro- 
scope, or  two  eye-pieces  of  the  same  optical  value  from  any 
microscope,  i^ace  one  in  front  of  each  eye,  direct  them  to  a  clear 
window  in  daylight,  keep  them  parallel,  and  two  lumhious  fields 
win  be  seen,  one  corresponding  to  each  eye.  Then  converge 
the  two  eye-pieces,  until  the  two  luminous  circles  cross,  and 
the  central  part,  like  a  bi-convex  leni,  win  appear  clear  and 
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bright,  whQe  the  outer  segments  will  be  much  less  faitense,  and 
may  appear  even  of  a  dim  grey  colour  Here,  evidently,  the 
sensation  is  due  to  a  fusion  of  unpressions  in  the  brain.  With 
a  similar  arrangement,  blue  hght  may  be  admitted  by  the  one 
eye-piece  and  red  by  the  other,  and  on  the  convergence  of  th^' 
two,  a  resultant  ooilour,  purple,  wiU  be  observed.  This  may 
be  termed  the  binocular  vision  of  colours  It  is  remarkable 
that  by  a  mental  effort  this  sensation  of  a  compound  colour 
may  be  decomposed  into  its  constituents,  so  that  one  eye  will 
again  see  blue  and  the  other  red. 

6.  Tte  Psychical  Relations  ot  Visual  PBiciraoMS 

r.  Central  Characters  of  Visual  Perceptions. — AU  visual 
perceptions,  if  they  bst  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  appear 
to  be  external  to  ourselves,  erect,  localized  in  a  position  in  space 
and  more  or  less  continuous. 

(a)  Visual  Sensations  are  referred  to  the  Exterior. — ^This  appears 
to  be  due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  habit.  Those  who  have  been 
bom  blind,  on  obtaining  eyesight  by  an  operation,  have 
imagined  objects  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  eye,  and  have 
not  had  the  distinct  sense  of  exteriority  which  most  individuab 
possess.  Slowly,  and  by  a  process  of  education,  in  which  the 
sense  of  touch  phiyed  an  important  part,  they  gaiined  the 
knowledge  of  the  external  relations  of  objects.  Again,  phot- 
genes,  when  first  produced,  appear  to  be  in  the  eye,  but  when 
conscious  of  them,  by  an  effort  of  imagination,  we  may  transport 
them  into  space,  although  they  never  appear  very  far  off. 

(6)  ViswU  Sensations  are  referred  to  Erect  Objects. — Although 
the  images  of  objects  are  inverted  on  the  retina  we  see  them 
erect.  The  explanation  of  the  effect  is  that  we  are  conscious 
not  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  but  of  the  luminous  object  from 
which  the  rays  proceed,  and  we  refer  the  sensation  in  the 
direction  of  these  rays.  Again,  in  running  the  eye  over  the 
object,  say  a  tall  pole,  from  base  to  apex,  we  are  not  conscious 
of  the  different  images  on  the  retina,  but  of  the  muscular  move- 
ments necessary  to  bring  the  parts  successively  on  the  yellow 
spot. 

(f)  Visual  Sensations  are  referred  to  0  Position  in  Space. — 
The  localization  of  a  luminous  point  in  space  can  only  be 
determined  by  observing  its  relations  to  other  luminous  points 
with  a  given  position  of  the  head  and  of  the  eye.  For  example, 
in  a  perfectly  dark  room,  if  we  look  at  a  single  luminous  point, 
we  cannot  fix  its  exact  position  m  space,  but  we  may  get  some 
information  of  a  vague  character  by  moving  the  head  or  the 
eye.  If,  however,  a  second  luminous  pmnt  appears  in  the  dark- 
ness, we  Tan  tell  whether  it  is  nearer  or  farther  distant,  above 
or  below  the  first.  So  with  regard  to  other  luminous  points 
we  observe  their  reciprocal  relatiobs,  and  thus  we  localize  a 
number  of  visual  impressions.  There  are  three  principal 
directions  in  space:  the  transteru  (breadth),  the  vertical 
(height)  and  the  sagiUal  (depth).  Luminous  points  may  be 
localized  either  in  the  transverse  or  vertical  directions^  Heit 
we  have  to  do  simply  with  localization  on  a  surface.  A  number 
of  points  may  be  observed  simultaneously  (as  when  the  eye  is 
^ad)  or  successively  (as  when  the  eye  moves).  If  the  move- 
ment of  the  eye  be  made  rapidly,  the  series  of  impressions  from 
different  points  may  be  fused  to-  •  g 

gether,  and  we  are  conscious  of  •  ^ 

a  line,  the  direction  of  which  is  •  # 

indicated  chiefly  by  the  muscular  •  # 

sensations  felt  in  foUowing  it.  tf«  •  •  •  •  •  0  •  •  •  *  •' 
The  case  h  different  as  regards 

points  in  the  sagittal  direction. /••••*V 

We  see  only  a  single  point  of  ^..a  •.£«•«•• 

this  line  at  a  time;  it  may  be     ••••••» 

a    transverse    scries    of    retinal 4 

elements,  A  B,  and  each  of  these     ••»•••  4 

formed  by  a  number  of  smaller  Fio.  25 —DjagrsmnUirt rating 
..I......*.    .    -    .    .    .:t...*<i^  <«       the  Localization  of  Viaual 

elements,  1,  a,  3,  4,  situated  in       Perceptions. 

the  axis  of  each  principal  element; 

it  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  the  transverse  line  a  b  situated 

in  space  and  formed  by  a  series  of  points  in  juxtaposition. 
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Each  of  Umm  poinu  will  Impten  a  retinal  element,  and  the 
ratult  will  be  the  perception  of  a  trantvene  line;  but  this  will 
not  be  the  same  for  the  poinU  c,  d,  «,/,  f,  situated  in  space  in 
a  linear  series,  in  the  sagittal  direction;  only  one  of   those 
points,  c,  will  impress  the  corresponding  retinal  element,  and  we 
can  see  only  cm  point  at  a  time  in  the  line  eg.     By  accom- 
modating  successively,  however,  for  the  various   points  at 
different  and  considenble  distances  along  the  line  <f,  we  may 
excite  retinal  elements  in  rapid  succession.    Thus,  partly  by 
the  fusion  of  the  successive  impressions  on  the  retina,  and  partly 
from  the  muKuIar  sensations  caused  by  repeated  iccommoda- 
tions  and  possibly  of  ocular  movements,  we  obtain  a  notion  of 
depth  in  space,  even  with  the  use  of  only  one  eye.    It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  chief  eflfects  of  binocular  vision  to  give  precision 
to  the  notion  of  space  in  the  sagittal  direction. 

(4)  Visuai  Sensations  an  Continuous.'-Supposit  the  image 
of  a  luminous  line  falls  on  the  retina,  it  will  appear  as  a  line 
although  it  is  placed  on  perhaps  aoo  cones  or  rods,  each  of 
which  may  be  separately  excited,  so  as  to  cause  a  distinct 
tenution.    Again,  on  the  same  principle,  the  impression  of  a 
•uperiicial  surface  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mosaic,  made 
up  of  individual  portions  corresponding  to  the  rods  or  cones 
on  which  the  image  of  the  surface  falls.     But  in  both  cases 
the  sensation  is  continuous,  so  that  we  see  a  line  or  a  surface. 
The  individual  images  are  fused  together. 

a.  Notions  deriwd  from  Visual  Perceptions. — When  we  look 
at  any  object,  we  judge  of  its  sixe,  the  direction  of  its  surfaces 
(unless  it  be  a  point),  its  distance  from  the  eye,  its  apparent 
movement  or  fixedness  and  its  appearance  of  solidity. 

(a)  Apparent  5iM.— This,  so  far  as  regards  a  comparatively 
small  object,  depends  on  the  site  of  the  retinal  image,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  visual  angle 
#•••••  •  With   a   very   large   object, 

^  "     ,  ^  there  is  an  appreciation  of 

Fig.  >6.— Diagram  to  illustrate  ^isz  from  tht  muscular 
lUusions  of  Sue  and  Distance.  jensaUons  derived  from  the 
anovements  of  the  eyeball  as  we  "  range "  the  eye  over  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  distance  separating  two  points 
between  which  there  are  other  points,  as  contrasted  with  an 
apparently  similar  distance  witlwut  intermediate  points.  For 
example,  the  distance  A  to  B  appears  to  be  greater  than  from 
B  to  C,  in  fig.  a«. 

{b)  Diroetiom,-^A%  the  retina  is  a  curved  snrfaoe^  a  long 
straight  line,  especially  when  seen  from  a  distance;  appears 
curved*    In  fig.  17  a  curious  illusion  of  direction,  first  shown 

by  J.  K.  F.JZoellncr, 
IS  depicted.    If  these 
lines    be    looked    at 
somewhat    obliqudy, 
say  from  one  comer, 
tiiy  will  appear  to 
oonveige  or  dix-ergt, 
and  the  oblique  lines* 
oa  cadi  side  of  the 
vertical   .  lines,     mdX 
appear    not     to    be 
cxaciiy  opposile  each 
other.    But  the  ver- 
tical lines  are  psralWl, 
and  the  oblique  fines 
are  continuous  across 
theeiL    Toe  effect  is 
cwideat^  due  to  an 
cmr    oC    jodcmcfit, 
as  it   may  be  con- 
trotted  by  aa  intense 
Ike  fisMS  wiB  be  seem  as  they  reaflty  are. 
(c)  t\$$mtni  AmAmcc— U e  j«dte  ol  distance,  as  regards 
aftJMis  aft  a  gpmt  dbtaace  Crooa  the  C3re-<i)  fram  tbcir 
^epcads  «a  the  diacasioBS  of  the  v««il 
the  iBtccpasilNo  of  other  obitvts  betwrc« 
ThM^ataes^wi 


. ,  ... ,. 

> 

^           ^ 

Fig.  28. — Illustrating 


without  great  experience,  an  accnrate  estimate  of  how  maay 
miles  we  are  off  the  coast,  and  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
estimate  accurately  the  width  of  a  river.  But  if  objects  be 
interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  distant  object  say  a  few 
vessels  at  different  distances  at  sea,  or  a  boat  in  the  river,  theo 
we  have  certain  materials  on  which  to  form  a  judgment,  the 
accuracy  of  which,  however,  even  with  these  aids,  will  depend 
on  experience.  When  we  look  at  a  near  object,  we  judge  of 
its  distance  chiefly  by  the  sense  of  effort  put  forth  in  bringing 
the  two  lines  of  regaid  to  converge  upon  it. 

(4)  The  Movemaa  of  a  Body.—U  the  eye  be  fixed,  we  judge 
of  movement  by  successive  portions 
of  the  retina  being  affected,  and 
possibly  also  by  a  feeling  of  an 
absence  of  muscular  contractions 
necessary  to  move  the  eyeballs. 
When  the  eye  moves,  so  as  to 
"follow"  the  object,  there  is  a 
sense  of  muscular  effort,  which  is 
increased  when,  in  addition,  we  require  to  move  the  head. 

(e)  The  Apparent  Solidity  of  an  Object.— U  we  look  at  aa 
object,  say  a  cube,  first  with  the  right  eye  and  then  with  the 
left,  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  images  of  the  object  are  some- 
what different,  as  in  fig.  2S.  If,  then,  by  means  of  a  stereoscope, 
or  by  holding  a  card  between  the  two  eyes,  and  causing  a  slight 
convergence  of  the  eyes,  the  two  inuiges  are  brought  upon 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinae,  the  image  will  at  once 
be  seen  in  reli^. 

See  also  article  "  Vision  "  by  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  in  Schifer's  Toei. 
Book  of  Pkyswlogy,  vol.  iL  pu  ioa6.  (J*  G.  M.) 

7.  Eaaots  or  Refkaction  and  Accoumooaiion  amp 

THEia  COBATtVS  TtEAtMENT 

The  following  is  a  dassification  of  the  diseases  <tf  vision,  bom 
a  medical  point  of  view  (see  abo  Eye:  Assesses): — 

a.  Errors  of  refraction:  hyperopia,  myopia,  ast^matism,  aniao- 

metropia.  aphakia, 
k.  Errors  of  accoaMBodatioo>— 
(1)  Loss  of  accomasodatioo     (a)  From  ad vaociag  years  (presby- 
opia), or  from  debnitv. 
(k)  From   ^ualysb   (cydoplegii) 
duet»— 

1.  Drugs  such  aa  atropine. 

2.  Systemic   poisoas:    diph- 

thcfiariaflueaaavByplutts, 
Ac. 
3.Disttaeaof  the 


S 


i)  Scasm  of  accommodation 

)  Meridioaal  asymmetrical 

lowerronot 


brain. 


Hyperopia  «r  Hyperwoetropia  (H.)  (Far-sight;  German 
*  L'*l<rskJa). — ^This  is  a  ooodition  of  the  refraction  of  the  eye 
in  whkh,  with  the  eye  at  rest,  paraM  rays  of  light  focus  beyond 
the  retina,  whidi  means  that  the  image  of  a  distant  object  a 
not  in  fooB  when  it  meets  the  retina,  because  the  eye  b  too 
short  antero-postcfioily.  Most  e>^cs  at  birth  are  hypeiopic, 
but  as  the  child  grosis  the  eye  also  grows;  when,  however, 
this  does  not  take  place,  or  docs  not  take  place  sufficiently, 
normal  de^xlopeaent  is  thus  armtcd.  There  are  other  oon- 
diiions  that  cause  h>'pero(>ia,  but  this  shortening  of  the  anten>> 
posterior  axis  is  by  far  the  comaaooest. 

H^-pctopla  is  corrected  by  coc\iex  gbsses  (fig.  19^  end  the 
mcasttremcnt  of  the  hyperc!t>u  is  that  coo\^x  gii»  which  enables 
the  hyiM^opic  eye,  at  test,  to  sec  distinaly  objects  at  a  distance:. 
\Wa  the  hypm>pU  is  oot  too  high  it  can  afao  be  coaected 
by  the  eye  tiscli  by  means  of  the  cxSiaxy  muscle  (musde  of 
aficoeHmodation)  wh^ch  causes  the  aystaOxBe  lees  to  beoocne 
More  convex,  and  thus  bcinci  ahoot  the  saiae  icsnit  a: 
a  convex  fUss  before  the  eye. 

In  yvtu^  P<^T^  when  the  error  is  aot  too  hs^  Ais 
b  dooe  unvvosci.H.;$^\  ^i&Mn  a;^r<ars  to  be  perfect,  and  ft  a 
only  hy  pU-ciag  the  o^  umlec  iSk  indtaeMOe  of  atropine  that 


At  hTpcropc  ht 

bolh  crti  uid  distant  viskm,  b  thit  his  eyes  an  c 
fcitimilclj  he  has  lonM  compfnsalion  for  this 
lor  la  most  hypnopes  the  ciliiry  muscle  becomes 
tjlitrtrophicd;  bul  even  lo,  if  near  umrk  is  it  i 
trifthtdrfect  iiaMocisIedniUiisligmslisniorat  .     . 

tyinpiDms  of  eye-slTun  wiQ  sooner  or  later  slioH  themselves 
Ivc  Eytilnin.  bdow). 

is  oldR  p»pie  ■  very  common  symplom  h  bluninf  of  i1k 
irpe  >]iile  mding;  the  book  has  to  be  put  down  and  the  eyes 
med  lor  xnne  mtnates  before  reading  can  be  resumed.  This 
a  -lit  to  ihe  fatigued  ciliary  musde  ^vinf  way  and  bccanitng 


«loscac 


fr'ibjopii,  below),  so  that  Ihe  tJme  comes  to  every  hypeivpe, 

ta£n\g  [al  in  earlier  period  than  Ihe  normal  person),  but  he 
tbo  finds  that  be  is  gradually  losing  his  distant  vision.  This 
a  irry  alanning  to  many,  cnlD  it  is  explained  that  all  Ihit 
In  hjppened  fa  the  loss  of  power  to  correct  the  defect,  which 
Mm.  of  coune,  has  alnyt  eiisied,  and  which  in  fulun  will 
bre  lo  be  conecled  by  (uilable  (lasses.  The  higher  the 
hp"tfiia  the  sooner  will  iboe  symptoms  manifest  Ihei 


ig  child 


•metlrar 


I  of  th( 


fnnm  tA  hyperopia  is  a  convergmt 

naverpnce  brought  atxml  by  over-accommodatioQ  in  those 
>ln  cinnai  dbsociate  Ihelr  convcicenct  and  (ccoDimodalitm; 
il  R  irmove  the  necessity  for  ovet-actommodalion  by  cortect  ing 
Ih  defect  with  suiuble  glasses,  the  over-convergence  di>«ppears 
udtheiqaint  is  cured. 

Tbe  lolil  byperopia  of  the  eye  it  divided  into  niinileat 
t)pmijii»  and  latent  hyperopia.  Manifest  hypeto^na  is  ei- 
pwd  m  amoont  by  the  strongest  convex  glus  Ibit  lUowi 
■Inr  disiint  vision  when  the  eye  is  not  under  atropine.  Latent 
tjTeropia  is  the  additional  hyperopia  which  fi  revealed  under 
litopiM.  With  advancing  years  the  latent  hyperopia  become* 
am  ind  more  manifest,  and  between  the  ago  of  45  and  jo 
Ike  iiHjl  hyperopia  is  entiicly  manifest. 

la  iddiiion  to  the  symplomi  already  described,  a  very 
omimoD  dne  among  young  hyperopes  is  tpajm  1/  Iht  ciliary 
">''(.  This  cramp  of  the  muscle  causes  distant  objetis 
'«  be  very  lodistincl,  improvement  only  taking  place  with  i 
"■(nr  ^ass,  and  near  work  has  to  be  approached  very  dose 
^  ibc  eyes,  tbos  giving  a  wrong  idea  that  the  child  is  sufiering 
fm  myi^;  by  paralysing  the  eiliary  musele  with  atropine 
<W  spuio  disappears  and  IhetnienaluteofthedeFect  is  revealed. 

'^-  -    -  lenlially  consists  En  ascertaining  Ihe  total 


™,  ufing  atropine  for  those  und 

'W  between  the  ages  of  15  ini    __ 

■ba  ilu  hypenpia  is  high,  even  ai  an  earlier  age)  no  cyclo- 


plegic  taMCMMir— iB  tut  ft  bin  mmy  cuttdugootu,  ai 
>D  attack  of  glaucoDut  may  be  induced.    [See  Evi:  dttouu.} 

Having  found  the  toud  hyperopia,  x  lesta  the  amcsnt 
oi  tbe  latent  hyperopia,  and,  nughly  qiealiiiig,  the  codvei 
glaai  required  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  msjulcu  hyperopia 
added  to,  from  one-third  to  a  halt,  of  the  latest;  but  the  treat- 
ment Tuiea  with  tbe  age  of  the  individual  and  the  amount 
ot  the  hypenpii,  and  is  too  complicated  to  be  detailed  here. 

Mffha  (M.)  (Sbort-dghl).— Typical  myo^ua  is  due  U  an 
elongalEDn  of  Uie  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eye,  so  tnat 
tbe  retina  is  situated  behind  the  piindpal  focus,  and  only  diver- 


focus  00  the  retina.  In  other  words,  tbe  far  point  of  a  myope 
is  at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  distance  being 
the  measure  of  Ihe  myopia. 

A  myope  can  sec  distinctly  at  a  distance  when  Ibe  eye  is 
at  rest  ((.r.  when  accommodation  is  not  being  used),  wltb  that 
concave  glass  whose  focal  length  is  ecpial  to  tlte  distance  of 
the  far  pouit  from  the  eye,  and  Ihe  converse  is  true;  the  meisiue- 
ment  of  myopia  is  thai  concave  glass  with  which  the  myopic 
eye  sees  distinctly  objects  at  a  distance,  and  its  focal  length 
is  eqaaJ  In  the  distance  of  ilie  myope's  far  point  from  the  eye, 

r*(CoiiKie/Mye/io.— Although  my<^  is  hereditary,  ills, 
with  few  eiceptions,  not  congenita.  We  have  seen  that  almost 
all  eyes  ire  hyperopic  at  hirih.  Tbe  savage  is  rarely  myopic: 
it  is  dviliiatisn  thai  is  responsible  for  it;  tbe  necessity  for 
constantly  adapting  the  eye  for  near  objects  means  undue  con- 
vergence. We  End  that  myopia  generally  Erst  shows  itself  at 
the  age  of  8  to  10,  when  school  wotk  begins  in  earnest— that  is, 
when  convergence  is  fint  used  in  eicos — and  there  a  ns  doubt 
that  it  Is  eiceasive  convergence  ihat  it  moatly  responsible  (or  the 
dei'elopment  of  myofna.  Tbe  over-used  interna!  recti  constantly 
pulling  at  the  sclerotic  tend  to  lengthen  the  antero-posLcrior 
diameter  of  the  eye,  and  at  this  lengthening  of  the  antero- 
posterior ails  ntcmitatet  greater  convergence  still,  a  vidous 
circle  is  produced,  and  Ihe  myopia  gradually  Increases.  The 
hereditary  character  of  myopia  is  explained  by  the  existence  in 
such  eyei  of  an  "  anatomical  predisposition  "  to  myopia.  The 
sdera  is  unusually  thin,  and  consequently  Jets  able  to  resist 
ull  of  the  internal  recti,  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
lad  the  position  of  the  optic  nerve,  both  of  which  nuy  be 
heredilaiy,  may  be  faclon  in  Ihe  ptoductioti  of  tbis  deiect. 
Anytbing  which  causes  young  aubjecis  to  approach  thdr  iroTk 
too  near  the  eyes  may  be  the  starting-point.  Bad  illumination, 
or  the  light  coming  from  the  wrong  direction  (for  instance. 


1  obtain  dearer  Imafei,  a 


myopia  may  be  produced. 


very  boi  she  eye,  but  amvn 

gence  ■•  not  <i«d,  »  in  the  OM  of 

lae  a  Urong  convei  ^asi  in  one 

tyt,  there  is  no  ipedil  tender 

cy  to  myopia. 

on  jympumi  of  myoin.  aiet- 

(■)  Distul  object!  are  wo 

indiKinctly.    (j)  Near  objecU  ate 

seen  tllstinctly,  and  the  nor 

point  B  oucfa  neaiei  than  in  the 

notnul  eye.     Cj)  Aculenen 

ol  viiioB  is  otlen  lo»eied.  ud 

high  oyopia.    (4)  Eye-ltnin  i> 

often  pioenl.  due  to  oveiu 

md  thii  Buy  lead  lo  (j) 

an  eitenul  01  divetgcnl  tquint. 

(6)  Floating  black  specks  a 

gencTsIly   nuscie   volitantcs 

but   ottei,    e^ptdtlly   la    high 

(7)  Myopes  ollen  Uoosi  and  become  "  lOund  ihauldeted  "  ftam 
thdr  habit  of  ponng  ovet  Iheir  vork. 

A  sinall  amount  of  myopia,  if  it  is  stationary,  b  in  no  sense 
&  serious  defect  of  the  eye,  the  possoson  of  it  are  often  quite 
uncoDtdooi  of  any  deficiency  in  vision,  and  in  fact  brag  that  Ibey 
have  better  vitiwi  than  [heir  fellows.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  they  Icam  in  eariy  life  to  recogniie  Indistinct  dittaiU 
object)  by  the  aid  of  other  senses  in  a  way  that  the  ordinary 
individusl  can  hiriUy  undenlind,  and  in  later  life  they  can 
potipone  the  we    ■         ■    " 


le  dd  aj 


Unforti; 


f  this  increase  leads  to  very  high  my 
mty  occur  fa  the  eyes  as  to  lower 
nouily  and  10       ' ' 


atdy  myopia 


•chsolcDom.  Thii  room  shbuld  be  large.  Wly  and  w0  ventilated, 
and  have  good.uzFd  high  window*  on  one  »niU,  preferably  on  the 
aiHih  tide.  Each  icbabr  ibould  have  an  adjiHtabk  vat  and  dosk 
ID  amngcd  that  bii  head  i<  upright  and  the  work  iwt  too  near  >ii> 
eyea.  ThH  destt  ihoiUd  be  arranged  in  rowi  to  placed  ibal  ihc 
pupa>  ill  with  the  light  on  (heir  lefL  Schoolboola  muM  be  clearly 
pnntcd  and  Ihc  type  should  not  be  loo  imaU.  The  Kbod  work 
thai  Deeda  cloae  application  ui  the  eyefl  abould  be  continued  only  for 
a  ihort  period  at  a  ilmc,  ibe  period  aliernaiing  with  other  work 
which  d«  not  requite  Ihc  ok  ol  the  cyea,  such  at  mental  arithmetic. 

thould  teach  more— thai  is.  they  liwiild  caplain  and  impart  know. 
ledfe  by  denioBMntkini  and  dmple  lectures,  and  reduce  as  much  at 
pcuible  the  time  •pent  in  "  home  preoanliona.  "  which  is  luually 
walk  doiK  by  bad  light  and  when  the  student  is  physically  and 
DcnlaNy  IIiecL  Even  in  the  nuncry  the  gteateit  care  should  be 
taken.  The  lillle  onH  ihould  be  supplied  wiih  large  toys.  1  laice 
box  d(  plate  maden  brick*  being  the  beB  loiai:  pkiun  booki 
ihould  be  diKounged,  and  close  work  that  eniaili  undue  ca«- 
veitenee.  luch  asaewinc.  ihresdins  beadi.&c..  ought  10  be  forbidden. 
The  nurwry  governeiacan  teach  thealphabei,  unall  words  and  even 
•iiaple  arithmstk:  with  the  bricki.  No  child  with  a  lendenev  •■> 
nyotna,  or  with  a  mynpir  fandly  histi 

•houkl  noc  be  ailiiwrd  to  face  the  winJ^^prdc 
'---*-  to  the  lighl.    Sludenii,  or  those  cnga^  ' 

..     ,.      ._  inlaiig  lonpi  iaien 

aally  "'tlul  noi  tn  J4ipioi>i&  dtg-  - 

Ko/  7>ifiii«itiu.— T^ 
t  gJaw,      Th«  tl 


[UN  (ERKORS  OF  REFXACTION 

and  it  h  only  by  doing  lUi  that  we  ran  prevent  ike  IncreaK  of 
myopia.  Adults  who  have  never  worn  their  concciion  fnpccLally 
if  the  myoiria  is  high)  must  have  a  weaker  glass  for  near  work. 
Each  caM  must  be  mated  on  its  own  meriia  Sotalled  inaMgnint 
myopia,  i^ileh  it  high  myopia  with  aetkius  cbangei  in  the  eye, 
muK  be  treated  in.a  ipecial  mannet  and  with  the  greaint  care. 

Aiiipnaliim.' — The  pfiniipal  seat  of  ailigmaliira  is  the 
cornea,  the  curvature  of  one  meridian  being  greater  than  that 
of  the  other.  In  regular  auigmatiam,  which  is  Ihe  only  form 
that  can  as  a  rule  be  treated  by  glasses,  Ihe  meridians  of  greatest 

intermediate  meridians  pass  by  regular  gradations  frooi  one 
to  the  oLher.    Rays  of  light  passing  through  such  an  asligmalic 


le  poinl, 


It  forr 


.t  the  image  is  m 
It  ol  iho  error.  In  uncanceled  asligniatisiv  a 
ved  at  a  distance  of  4  or  5  yds.  will  appear  to 
figures  distinct,  and  othets  (at  light  an^es) 
I..  _..  .».  .   J  y  jjijj,  appear  quite 


c  figures  II  ai 


VIII  >u 


When 


'■mptti  if  both  be  hyperopic,  oc  if  both  be  iiiyoj»c,  it  i* 
pound;  and  if  one  meridian  be  hyperopic  and  the  crtbec 
pic,  it  is  styled  Kiiaf  ojligmalistn.  Generally  the  vertical 
dian  or  one  near  it  is  the  most  conven.  and  this  it  called 
i  astigmatism  lastigrngtism  " according  10  the  rule"). 
n  the  hoiiionlal  meridian  or  one  near  it  is  Ihe  most 
'CI,   the 


:nn  imait  osiigmaiism  ii  used  (attignulisin 
lie  ").  When  the  meiidiani  are  ebtiqiM,  that  is, 
is  called  Mique  aaligmaiism.  Low  degreo 
(ol  the  cstnea)  ate  corrected  by  the  dlia/y 
ig  an  astigmatism  of  the  crystalline  lens,  ibe 
of  Ihe  cornea,  and  so  neulialiiing  Ihe  defect, 
le  unconsciously,  vision  is  generally  quite  good 
in  is  entertained  of  anything  wrong  until  some 
ye-sLriin  sfaons  itself  (see  Eyt-UraM,  bclnw), 
ion  of  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  dulies 
The  only  certain  method  of  detecting  and 
sntcling  a  low  error  of  astigmatism,  in  all 
of  50,  is  by  paralysing  the  ciliary  muscle  *ilh 
naiiopine  and  thus  preventing  it  from  coitecting 
I  revealing  Ihe  true  refraction  of  (he  eye.  At- 
ortecied  by  cylindrical  glasses  combined  niib 
spnencai  canva  or  concave  glasses  il  hyperopia  or  myopia 
co-eiisl,  and  Ihe  rorrection  must  be  worn  always  in  the  foltn 
of  rigid  pince-nti  at  spectacles. 

Pmb^fia  (Old  Sight).— A  normal-sighted  child  at  Ibe  age 
of  ten  has  hia  near  point  of  accommodalion  70013.  from  the  eye, 
and  as  age  advances  this  near  point  recedes  gradually.  At  the 
age  of  40  it  has  receded  to  "       '  ■  ■  - 


This  work  is  dc 
symptom  of  e; 


to  Ihe  eye  than  ii 


.   Belwc 


good  sight 
by  a.  -  ■ 
holds 


oyed 


i«I  light  he 
Biidshaw 


from  the  eyes,  ar 


distinguish  betfteeq 
js  and  S's.  Another  symptom  often  complained  of  is  iht 
"  nintiing  together  ot  leiieit,"  so  that  the  book  has  to  be  dostd 
atid  the  eyes  rested  before  work  can  be  resumed.  TTiis  loss  q 
atcommodaiion  poMtr  is  due  to  ihe  gradual  hatdening  of  the 
crystalline  lens  from  age.  and  convex  glasses  have  to  take 
its  place,  in  order  to  make  reading  possible  and  comfoilable. 
In  hyperopia  the  presbyopic  period  is  eadicr,  and  in  inya|ua 
it  is  later  than  nonnal  (see  above). 

[t  is  unwise  ftir  the  presbyope  to  select  the  glasses  fot  himself, 
as  asllgmalism  or  anisometropia  may  be  present  and  must, 
oi  course,  be  corrected;  Ihe  eyes  should  be  properly  tested,  and 
this  testing  should  be  repealed  every  two  or  three  years,  as, 
Doi  only  does  the  edd  sight  increase,  but  changes  in  Ihc  italic 
ri'fraclion  of  the  eyes  are  probably  laking  place.  When  an 
enorof  refraclion  uisls  with  Ihc  presbyopia,  glasses  for  dislancc 
as  well  as  reading,  have  to  be  worn,  and  la  avoid  llie  UMitik 
■See  alio  (.llftgnoIiiM.  above. 
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dwnging,  the  tuo  riioaid  be  combined  as  bi-foca] 
upper  portion  of  the  bi-tocal  corrects  the  distant, 
ud  the  lower  the  near  vi»on,  and  in  the  best  form  the  division 
befectt  the  two  is  invisible.  When  properly  fitted  these 
hi  fori  la  proire  the  greatest  boon  to  the  pre^yope. 

Amitomeinpia  (Odd  Sight)  is  a  condition  in  which  the  re- 
fraction off  ihe  two  eyes  is  different.  There  are  three  varieties, 
(x)  Binocular  vision  exists.  As  a  rule  a  very  small  difference 
is  pecaoit,  and  the  difference  n  generally  in  the  astigmatism; 
cooaequcntlsr  ^e-«train  is  veiy  common^  manifested,  and  the 
conectioo  by  suitable  glasses  is  imperative.  (2)  The  eyes  are 
used  altematdy.  For  instance,  one  eye  may  be  hyperopic  or 
eonDeuopic,  and  tbe  other  myopic;  in  such  a  case  the  former 
wiD  be  used  for  distant  and  the  latter  for  near  vision,  and 
altboogh  binocular  or  stereoscopic  vision  is  lost,  glasses  may 
arver  be  required  and  any  attempt  at  a  correction  of  the  defect 
eiay  be  iiarlinw  However,  if  eye-strain  is  present,  the  attempt 
dnold  be  made.  (3)  One  of  the  eyes  is  permanently  excluded. . 
HilieB  the  difference  between  the  eyes  is  great  the  most  defective 
eye  is  fittle  used  and  tends  to  become  amblyopic  (partially 
hiind),  if  It  ia  not  so  already.  This  condition  is  very  common 
ia  sqidikt,  and  the  treatment  in  sodi  cases  consists  in  providing 
the  defective  eye  with  its  correcting  glass,  completely  covering 
«p  the  good  eye  and  practising  for  certain  periods  every  day, 
and  tlraa  fordog  the  defective  eye  to  work.  This  eye  may 
never  take  its  share  In  binocular  vison,  but  it  may  become 
very  waefnl,  cspedaDy  if  disease  or  damage  should  affect  the  good 
eye;  and  the  improvement  of  the  vision  of  the  eye  materially 
aaosts  the  treatment  of  the  squint.  When  one  eye  is  irre- 
medttbly  lost,  the  other  should  be  very  carefully  tested,  and 
if  any  crrar  cnstt  it  ought  to  be  corrected  and  the  ^ass  worn 
alwaySb 

Apkakia  is  the  absence  of  the  cxystalline  lens  through  dis- 
bratioin,  or  lemoval  by  openti<m,  or  injury.  A  strong  convex 
^aaa  has  to  be  wom  in  front  of  such  an  eye  in  order  to  obtain 
dear  viskMi  even  for  distance,  and  a  still  stronger  one  for  near 
vina;  after  cataract  operation  astigmatism  is  generally 
present  and  the  convex  glass  must  be  combined  with  a  cylinder: 
these  g^bsses  are  best  vfom  in  the  form  of  bi-focals  (see  Pres- 
tjft^a,  above). 

Bye-^nm, — ^Eye-strain  is  a  symptom,  or  group  of  ^mptoms, 
piuduced  by  the  correction,  or  attempt  at  correction,  by  the 
csfiaiy  nraade  of  an  error  of  refraction,  or  a  want  of  balance 
bttwccB  the  externa!  muscles  of  the  eye  (heteropboria).  Where 
>  exist  either  in  the  refraction  or  in  the  muscular  equili- 
the  correction  cannot  be  made,  and  consequently  no 
attempt  is  made  to  correct  the  defect,  and  eye-strain  is  not 
produced.  The  smaller  the  error  the  more  likdy  is  the  eye- 
strain to  be  present,  and  also,  unfortunately,  the  more  likely  is 
it  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  important  to  recognize  what  may  be 
the  cfifierent  manifestations  of  eye-strain.  They  may  be  grouped 
under  three  hradings :  (x)  ma^estations  on  the  eye  and  lids, 
ncfa  aa  conjunctivitis,  blei&ariUs,  iritis,  cyclitis,  glaucoma 
and  cafarart.  (a)  Peripheral  irritation:  (a)  with  pain:  head- 
aches and  megrim;^  (6)  without  pain:  epOcptic  attacks  and 
dajttiluim  movements  of  the  facial  musdes:  vertigo,  nausea, 


(3)  Nerve  waste:  nerve  exhaustion,  neurasthenia, 
btain-fa^  This  last  form  of  eye-strain  is  as  common  as  it  is 
flabde.  It  b  subtle  because  the  sufferer  never  suspects  the 
eyes  to  be  at  fault;  all  his  waking  hours  he  is  unconsdonsly 
eorxectang  a  few  degree  of  astigmatism,  or  anisometropia,  or 
hctcrophoda,  wludi  means  a  constant  nerve  waste;  and  when 
he  be^ns  near  wodc  he  starts  with  a  big  defidt,  and  further 
strain  resulta. 

Insomnia  b  a  piominent  symptom  of  eye-strain;  this  leads 
to  depression,  whidi  in  its  turn  may  lead  to  the  alcoholic  or 
BKMphia  habit.  There  is  no  form  of  functional  nerve  disorder 
that  may  not  be  caused  by,  or  aggravated  by,  eye-strain. 

The  treatment  of  eye-strain  consbts  in  correcting  all  errors 
ef  refraction  (and  in  the  case  of  astigmatism  and  anisometropia, 
even  the  smallest)  and  in  wearing  the  correction  always.  A 
smaD  amount  of  heterophoxia  will  generally,  in  a  short  time. 


disappear  when  the  error  b  corrected;  if  not,  it  must  be  corrected 
by  prisms  or  decentring.  (E.  C.*) 

VISITATION  (Lat-  from  visUaref  frequentative  form  of  vism, 
to  kwk  at,  go  to  see,  visit,  tidere,  to  sec),  an  act  of  visiting,  or 
going  to  see,  a  formal  visit.  The  use  of  the  wotd  for  an  act  of 
divine  retributive  justice,  or  generaUy  of  an  occurrence  of  grave 
import,  such  as  a  plague  or  famine,  is  due  mainly  to  Biblical 
phraseology,  as  in  "  the  day  of  visitation  "  (Isa.  x.  3).  For  the 
duty  of  bishops  of  the  Roman  Church  to  visit  periodically  the 
tombs  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome,  the  Vistiatio 
Liminium  Apostclorum,  see  Bisnop.  The  spedfic  application 
of  the  term  is  to  a  formal  periodical  visit  paid  by  a  superior 
authority  to  an  institution  or  to  a  dbtrict  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation,  examination  or  the  like.  There  are  three  cbsscs 
of  such  visiuiions:  ecclesiastical,  chariuble  and  heraklic. 
Ecdesiastical  visitaticms,  originally  the  periodical  joum^s  of 
personal  inspection  to  ascertain  the  temporal  and  ;^>iritual 
condition  of  each  parish,  form  part  of  the  functions  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a  bishop  and  an  archdeacon.  All  charitable  corpora- 
tions are  at  law  subject  to  visitation;  the  functions  of  the 
"visitors"  have  been  largdy  taken  over  by  the  Board  of 
Chanty  Commissioners.  Colleges  at  a  university  are  regarded  in 
law  as  chariuble  institutions,  and  each  college  has  a  "  visitor  " 
whose  duly  it  is  to  represent  the  founder  and  see  that  his  wishes 
are  carried  out.  Heraldic  visitations  were  perambulations 
made  by  a  king-at-arms  or  other  high  heraldic  officer  with  a 
commission  under  the  Great  Seal  to  esanune  into  pedigrees  and 
claims  to  bear  arms.  The  results  of  these  visitations  were 
entered  in  "  Visitation  Books,**  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
offidal  records;  their  admissibility  as  evidence,  though  claimed, 
b  judicially  questioned  as  containing  merdy  experts'  statements 
from  the  families  to  whom  they  refer  (D'Arcy  de  Knayth 
Peerage  Case,  1901).  These  heraklic  visiutions  ceased  about 
x686. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  meanings  may  be'inentioned  the 
festival  of  the  "  Visitation  of  Mary,"  in  coramemaration  oi  the  visit 
of  the  Virgin  to  Elisabeth,  mother  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  celebrated 
in  the  Roman,  Greek  and  other  churches  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  the 
office  of  the  English  Church,  the  "  Visitation  of  the  Sick."  ordered 
for  the  spiritual  comfort  and  benefit  of  nek  persons. 

For  the  international  bw  leUting  to  the  right  of  belligerent  vesseb 
to  "  visit  and  search  "  neutral  vesseb  in  time  of  war,  see  Search, 

RiCBT  OP. 

VDITniO  CARDS.  The  use  of  cards  of  personal  identifica- 
tion for  sodal  purposes  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  that  centre  of  tlw 
etiquette  of  the  17th  century.  But  there  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  that,  in  a  rougher  and  ruder  form,  this  mark  of  intercourse 
dates  from  much  earlier  times,  and  that  the  Chinese,  and  possibly 
other  Oriental  nations  also,  had  in  bygone  ages  employed  such 
mediums  of  oommunicati<«  on  calling  at  the  bouses  of  absent 
frien<b.  When  and  where  viutlng  cards  first  came  into  vogue  in 
Europe  is  a  nutter  of  some  uncertainty.  It  is  probable,  bow- 
ever,  that  they  were  first  used  in  Germany — and  as  early  as  the 
x6th  century.  A  German  visiting  card  recently  discovered  in 
Venice  bean  this  inscription:  Johannes  Wester/utt  Westpkalus 
scribdxU,  Patanif  4  MartU  is  x  60,  Concerning  this,  Professor 
Dr  Kirmis  {Dahdm,  September  30th,  1905)  remarks  that  the 
German  students  in  Padua  were  wont,  on  qtiitting  the  university, 
to  pay  farewell  calls  at  the  houses  of  the  professors,  and,  in  the 
event  of  not  finding  them  within,  to  leave  their  names  on  paper 
billets;  and  he  adds  that  the  custom  must,  imtH  that  time, 
have  been  unknown  in  Italy,  for  this  card  of  the  student  Wester- 
holt  was  sent  by  Professor  Giacomo  ContarinI  on  the  zsth  of 
January  157s  to  Venice  as  a  curiosity.  Under  the  reign  ol 
Louis  XIV.,  however,  the  fashion  appears  to  have  become  firmly 
established  hi  France.  SmaU  strips  of  paper  were  at  first  em- 
pk)3red  for  the  purpose  of  the  communication;  but  gradually 
they  attained  a  more  elaborate  finish  and  execution.  Ladies 
e^>eciaUy  seem  to  have  been  the  pioneen  in  this  direction,  %nd 
to  have  embellished  their  cards  with  hand  drawings,  sometimes 
taking  the  form  of  "  hearts "  and  other  amorous  tokens  of 
affection.   Under  Louis  XV,,  the  reign  of  exquisite  extravagance 
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and  refined  Uste,  viiiting  cuds  were  fumislwd  with  deli- 
cate engravings,  frequently  masterpieces  <rf  that  art,  showing 
some  (andlul  landscape,  or  a  view  of  the  town  or  place  where 
the  person  resided.  A  further  stage  in  the  development  of  thb 
custom  was  the  autograph  signature  at  the  foot  of  the  card 
beneath  the  engraved  view.  England  followed  the  lead  of 
France,  and  visiting  cards  became  a  universal  fashion  in  Europe 
towards  the  dose  of  the  iSth  century.  But  though  in  almost 
every  European  country  there  are  variations  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  card  and  the  way  of  descributg  the  quality  of  the 
person  whom  it  represents,  the  modem  tendency  is  everywhere 
in  favour  of  simplicity  and  the  avoidance  of  ostentation. 

A  valuable  collection  of  visiting  cards  ts  that  of  the  Gabinetto 
della  Siampe  in  Rome  and  the  Mwno  Civico  in  Venice. 

VI80K0  (or  VisoKi),  a  town  of  Bosnia,  on  the  river  Bosna, 
15  ro.  N.W.  of  Serajevo  by  ralL  Pop.  (1895),  about  5000. 
Visoko  has  a  brisk  trade  in  leather,  carpets  and  tobacco. 

Between  the  13th  and  t6th  centuries  Visoko  was  only  second 
to  Jajce  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Bosnian  rulers.  There  were 
fortified  palaces  at  Sutjeika,  and  Bobovac,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  north.  Bobovac,-iirhich  had  withstood  many  previous 
assaults,  was  betrayed  to  the  Turks  in  1463;  at  Sutje&a  there 
is  a  Franciscan  monastery,  founded  in  139X,  often  rased  by  the 
Turks,  and  finally  rebuilt  in  iSai.  Just  below  Visoko  lay  the 
town  of  Podvisoko,  called  SMo  Vis$eki  by  the  Ragusain,  which 
was  the  chief  mart  of  the  country  from  134S  to  143a 

VISOB  (also  spelled  viser,  viior,  viard  or  visard),  a  term  now 
nsed  generally  of  the  wious  fonns  of  movable  face-guards  in 
the  helmet  oif  medieval  and  later  times.  It  meant  properly 
«  mask  for  the  lace,  and  is  an  adapution  of  the  O.Fr. 
tuMTt,  mod.  nsiht,  as  is  seen  by  the  MX.  forms  mscr,  siserr. 
It  is  thus  to  be  referred  to  the  Fr.  ttr,  face,  LaL  tuns,  from 
tidnt,  to  see.  In  this  sense  the  word  "  visor  *'  is  modem,  the 
movable  guard  for  the  upper  part  of  the  face  being  known  as 
an  **  aventail  '*  or  **  ventail,"  and  that  for  the  lower  part  a 
"  beaver  *'  (see  Hslmet). 

VtSTOLA  (Ger.  Wtkhui,  Polish  Wida) ,  one  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  Europe,  rising  in  Austria  and  flowing  first  throu^  Russian 
and  then  throu^  Prussian  temtory.  Its  source  is  m  Austrian 
Silesia  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  West  Beskiden  range  of 
the  Caipathian  mountains^ 

Tlie  strsam  runs  through  a  moimtatt  vallpy,  in  a  N.N  W.  diiettiuu 
to  Srhvartwasser,  whciv  it  leaves  the  mountains,  turns  E.  and  N  E., 
and  forms  part  of  the  Atntfo-Gcrman  (rontier.  Ketuming  mnhm 
Aurtrian  tcrritorv  vGahcu).  it  piuaes  Cracuw.  and  thereafter  fonns 
a  kmc  stretch  of  the  frontier  with  Russm  ^(\4aiid).  heDdtog  graduaUy 
towards  the  north,  unifl  at  Zawkbost  it  runs  due  N  aira  eaters 
l\^Und.  Here  it  at  first  bisects  the  hish-lvittg  pbteau  of  southern 
Poland,  but  kMves  this  near  Joicfow,  and  dovs  as  farasthe  lunctioti 
with  the  Ptlica  in  a  broad  vaUe>-  between  wooded  bluffs.  Croaeu« 
the  plain  of  central  and  aorthcm  l\>bnd.  it  in  is  Wanaw,  aaid  at 
the  junctioo  of  the  Bus  sweeps  \V.  and  NAV.  to  pass  f*1ock  and 
\\1ocla«vk  vwe  further  Poland  for  hs  course  vithin  this  temtorv ). 
It  enters  Prussia  10  m.  atbove  Thorn,  turns  N.E.  on  reott^iog  tW 
Bnhe,  paasea  Ckaadena  and  turns  towards  the  nonls.  From  ihs 
point  it  throws  off  Mincrows  bnaches  and  swaps  from  aide  to  SKle 
of  a  boMd  va!le)\  having  steep  banls  on  the  side  upon  which  it 
iirp^ni^es.  and  on  the  other  betag  bordered  br  extensive  fiat  lands. 
N«annc  the  Bahic  Sea  it  forms  a  deha,  ^xiding  into  mo  asam 
arms,  the  left  or  westcn  of  which  bear*  the  SMiae  of  \%tnU.  and 
flows  diractK'  toDkaa^g  Bav.  while  the  r%hK  wcaDedtheNogat.  and 
flcvs  into  the  Frischas  Uuf.  The  ePCJawd  dehaic  tract  k  i(«fY 
fcntle.  Parrs  of  it  ai«  known  as  W>di»\<f.  the  Ei«&h**elaads^ 
or  **  hollas  **  in  the  Feaw  and  other  k>w-hwg  tracis  01  the  eastX.  In 
«h»  lower  pan  of  the  driia  the  Haff  Canallonds  from  the  main  riw 
10  the  Fiwches  H^:  thoe  am  afao  VMioaa  aatwi^  dMsneb  in  that 
fraction,  but  the  aaain  m«r  passes  on  tewwds  the  S  W^  ha^iaga 
to  fwa  fiinltt  to  d»  ooast«and  rwaLhiug  Chauai  Bay  with 


channel  was  formed  for  H.  so  as  to  reatore  ^  proper  head  of 
to  the  Vistula. 

Shifting  banks  form  a  aenous  tmpediment  to  navigation,  and 
these  and  floods  (pnncipally  ui  wring  and  midsummer)  necessitate 
careful  works  of  rcgubtion.  The  nver  is  ice-bound  at  Warsaw, 
on  an  average,  from  about  the  Mth  of  December  to  the  loth  of 
March.  The  navigation  of  the  Vistula  is  considerable  up  to  Cracow, 
and  the  river  forms  a  very  important  highway  of  commerce  in 
Poland  iq.v.)  and  Prussia.  For  small  craft  it  ss  navigable 'above 
Craoow  up  to  the  Austro-Gennan  frontier,  where  the  PTaemaa 
enters  it.  This  nver  and  the  Pilica.  Bauia,  Bmhe,  Schwaixwaaser  and 
Fcrse  are  the  chief  kft-bank  tntMitanes;  on  the  r^ht  the  Vistula 
receives  the  Skawa.  Raba,  Dunajec.  Wtsk>l(a  and  San  before  reach- 
ing Poland,  the  Wiepra  and  Bug  in  Poland,  and  the  Drewenz  in 
Prassa.  The  Brahe  and  the  Brombeiv  Canal  give  access  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Nctie  and  to  to  the  Oder.  The  river  is  rich  in  fidh. 
Its  toul  length  is  about  6y>  m.,  and  its  drainage  area  approaches 
74,000  sq.  m. 

See  H.  Keller.  Memd-,  Prefid-  und  Wetchsdttnm,  ikreShwmt^- 
bt€lt,  Ac,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  (Berlin,  1900). 

VITAUANUS,  bishop  of  Rome  from  657  to  67s,  succeeded 
Eugenius  I.  and  was  followed  by  Adeodatus.  In  the  mono- 
thdite  controversy  then  raging  he  acted  with  cautious  reserve, 
refraining  at  least  from  express  condemnation  of  the  Typut 
of  Cottstans  II.  The  chief  ^Msode  in  his  uneventful  pontificate 
was  the  visit  of  Constans  to  Rome;  the  pope  received  him 
"  almost  with  religious  honotirs»*'  a  deference  which  he  requited 
by  stripping  all  the  brasen  ornaments  of  the  dty— even  to  the 
tiles  of  the  Pantheon— and  sending  them  to 
Archbchcy  Theodore  was  sent  to  Canteibuiy  by  Vitalian. 

VITEBSK,  a  government  of  wcston  Russia,  with  the  govern* 
meat  of  Pskov  on  the  N.,  Smolensk  on  the  eI,  Mogikv,  Minsk 
and  Vilna  on  the  S.,  and  Coiuland  and  Livonia  on  the  \V.» 
having  an  area  of  16,978  sq.  m.  Except  on  its  south««ssum 
and  northern  borders,  where  there  axe  k>w  hiUs,  deeply  eroded 
by  the  rivers,  its  surface  is  mostly  flat,  or  sli^itly  undulating, 
and  more  than  a  million  acres  axe  occu|Med  by  immense  "iT^^rt, 
while  there  are  as  many  as  2500  small  lakes.  It  is  mainly 
built  up  of  Devonian  red  ^ndstonrs  and  red  days,  but  the 
Carboniferous  formations— both  the  Lower,  chaxacterixed 
by  layers  of  coal,  and  the  Upper— crop  out  in  the  east.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  GlacisI  and  post-Gladal  formations,  in 
which  remains  of  extinct  mammah  and  stone  implements  are 
found  in  large  quantities.  There  are  munenms  burialnmounds 
containing  bones  and  iron  implements  and  ornaments.  The 
soil  b  for  the  most  part  improductive.  The  W.  Dvina  rises 
not  for  from  the  nocth-eastem  an^  of  the  government,  and 
flows  throng  it,  or  along  its  sonthexn  boundary,  for  S30  m. 
From  its  confluence  with  the  Kaspl>-a,  tie.  for  more  than  450  nu, 
it  is  na\'igable;  and,  througjh  a  tzibutaxy.  the  Ulyaoka,  it  is 
connected  with  the  Dnieper  by  tlK  Berezina  CansL  The 
Mexha  and  Kaspl>'a,  tributaries  of  the  W.  Dvina,  are  navigable 
in  spriztg.  The  climate  is  relativdy  mild,  the  average  yearly 
temperature  at  the  dty  of  \liebsk  being  40*  F.  (January  16* -4; 
July  64**3)-  "Hw  population  was  estimated  at  1,740,700  in 
iqq6.  The  government  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  the 
^ief  towns  of  which  are  Xllefask,  Dtisa«  Dvinsk,  formerly  DQna- 
burg.  Gorodok,  Lcpd,  Lyutsyn,  Newd,  Polotsk,  Kycdiitsa, 
Scbeih  and  VcLilt. 

VmBK,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  *of  the  gafSTinmcnl  of 
the  same  nazne,  oo  botk  bar.ks  of  the  W.  Dvina,  and  on  the 
railway  fn>m  Srx4cask  to  Riga.  S5  m.  N.W.  frocs  the  former. 
Pop.  (iSS^I  M-^:^;  (1^:^  ^5-$ri-  It  is  an  old  town,  with 
decaj-ing  manskvns  of  the  iM<bbity,  and  dirty  Jewish  quarters, 
half  of  its  tthabitaau  being  Jews.  These  are  two  csthedrals, 
foonded  in  1664  and  17*7  tvsf^tctxvely.  Tte  dmr^  of  St 
Flvss  a  fine  example  of  the  Old  Russian  style  of  architecture, 
founded  in  164^  was  bcraed  doww  is  1904.  The  mannlactuxes 
ai«  insignificir.t.  ani  the  pccrer  ciasses  scppoft  tbeasdrcs  by 
buUxirng  axid  the  ftax  trade,  wide  the  mcrdmnts 
an  active  K:siaess  with  Rigis  in 
tobacco^  sngar  and  l:rrbcr. 

A^tetek  tPbcsk.  Vr.besk  a»d  Vftcf^^l  &  »>.>tW>^^  ^ 
the  im  t)n«  ia  tosj.  «^m  it  bekesged  to  the  ^4o(sk  prind- 
pahty.  E^t;  vtnis  Uter  it  becaae  the  chief  town  of  aaepnnte 
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r,  and  ao  cantiimed  until  ijto,  wkt^  il  came  under 
lie  doamiaan  of  the  Lithuuuaiit.  In  Uie  i6th  century  it  leU 
to  PoisBd.  Under  the  privilcses  granted  to  the  dty  by  the 
Folisk  flovcicigBS  it  fiooriihed,  but  it  soon  began  to  suffer  from 
the  van  between  Russia  and  Poland,  during  which  it  was 
thrice  taken  by  the  Russians  and  burned.  Russia  annexed  it 
iaaBy  in  177a. 

VmiXI,  VITBLLOZZO  (  Msot),  Italian  amdaltien. 
Together  with  his  father,  Niccol&»  tyrant  of  Citti  di  Castello, 
sal  his  bftotben,  who  were  all  soldiers  of  fortune,  he  instituted 
a  new  type  of  infantry  armed  with  sword  and  pike  to  resist  the 
German  men-at-amiSt  and  also  a  oorpa  of  mounted  infantry 
witb  arquebuses.  VitdlaBao  took  service  with  Florence 
and  later  with  the  French  in  Apulia  (1496)  and 
wiih  tbe  Onini  faction  against  Pope  Alexander  VI.  In  1500 
YiicOocao  and  the  Orsiai  made  peace  with  the  pope,  and  the 
letter's  son  Ccsare  Borgia,  being  determined  to  crush  the  petty 
tjianta  of  Ronagna  and  consolidate  papal  power  in  that 
pvDvinee,  took  the  comfatfwri  into  his  service.  Viteiloao 
<£stiBguishcd  himself  in  many  engagements,  and  in'  1501  he 
sdvaaccd  against  Florence,  moved  aa  much  by  a  desire  to  avenge 
ha  brotber  Paolo,  who  while  in  the  service  of  the  repnblichad 
been  suspected  of  treachery  and  put  to  death  (1499),  as  by 
Ccsuc's  orders.  In  fact,  while  the  latter  was  actually  nego- 
tiating with  the  republic,  Vltelli  seiied  Areiso.  Forced  by 
Borgia  and  tbe  French,  much  against  bk  will,  to  give  up  the 
dty,  be  began  from  that  moment  to  nurture  hostile  feelings 
lowards  his  master  and  to  aspire  to  independent  rule.  He  took 
pan  with  tbe  Orsini,  OKverotto  da  Fermo  and  other  captains 
in  the  conspiracy  <tf  La  Magione  against  the  Borgia;  but 
votual  distrust  and  tbe  incapacity  of  the  leaders  before  Cesare's 
eaexgy  and  tbe  promise  of  Frendi  help,  brou^^t  the  plot  to 
Dxai^  and  Vitdli  and  other  cmdMieri,  hoping  to  mgratiate 
tfaocsdvcs  with  Ccsare  once  more,  seized  Sen^allia  fai  his  name. 
There  they  were  decoyed  by  him  and  arrested  whfle  their 
txDops  ware  out  of  reach,  and  Vltelli  and  OHverotto  were 
tfrangied  that  same  night  (31st  of  December  1502). 

!«c  voL  IS.  of  E.  Ricottr85tofJb  delta  combatnU  di  ventura  (Turin, 
lies),  in  which  Domenidii's  MS  VUa  di  YtteBouo  ViteUi  a  quoted; 
CVrian*,  Cesar  Bcrfia  (Paris,  1889):  P.  Vilbri,  Life  and  Timet 
et  It.  MaduaeeUi  (English  cd.,  London,  189s):  see  abo  under 
ALEXAimBa  VL  and  CsaaaB  Boanu. 

TTnUiUS*  ADLU8*  Roman  emperor  from  the  snd  of 
jViynagy  to  the  33nd  of  December  a.d.  69,  was  bom  on  the 
}4th  of  September  aj>.  x$.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucius  ^tel- 
Kus,  who  had  been  consul  and  governor  of  Syria  under  Tiberha. 
Ados  was  cx»m1  in  48,  and  (perhaps  in  6o-6t)  proconsul  of 
Africa,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself 
with  credit.  Under  Galba,  to  the  genenJ  astonishment,  at 
the  cad  of  68  he  was  chosen  to  command  the  army  of  Lower 
Gcnaanyt  aad  here  he  made  himself  popular  with  his  subalterns 
sad  with  the  soldiers  by  outrageous  prodigality  and  excessive 
gCMid  nntnre,  which  soon  proved  fatal  to  order  and  discipline. 
far  from  bdng  ambitious  or  scheming,  he  was  lazy  and  self- 
■Miulgent,  fond  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  owed  \as  elevation 
to  the  throne  to  Caecina  and  Valens,  commanders  of  two  legions 
en  tbe  Rhine.  Through  these  two  men  a  military  revolution 
•as  speedily  acoompli^ied,  and  early  in  69  Vitellius  was  pro- 
daimed  emperor  at  Cobnia  Agrippinensis  (Cologne),  or,  more 
accuiateiy,  emperor  of  the  armies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
caay.  In  fact,  he  was  never  acknowledged  as  emperor  by 
the  entire  Roman  world,  tbouf^  at  Rome  the  senate  accepted 
him  aad  decreed  to  him  the  usual  imperial  honours.  He 
advanced  into  Italy  at  tbe  bead  of  a  licentious  and  ruffianly 
soidioy,  aad  Rome  became  the  scene  of  riot  and  massacre, 
giuiiatocial  shows  and  extravagant  feasUng.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  armies  of  the  East,  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum 
had  declared  for  Vespasian,  Vitellius,  deserted  by  many  of  his 
adhcrcnta,  would  have  resigned  the  title  of  emperor.  It  was 
mid  that  the  terms  of  resignation  had  actually  been  agreed 
gpon  with  Primus,  one  of  Vespasian's  chief  supporters,  but 
Che  praetorians  refused  to  allow  him  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 


and  forced  him  to  return  to  the  palace,  when  he  was  on  his  way 
to  deposit  the  insignia  of  empire  in  the  temple  of  C^oord. 
On  the  entrance  of  Vespasian's  troops  into  Rome  he  was  dragged 
out  of  some  miserable  hiding-place,  driven  to  tbe  fatal  Gemonian 
stairs,  and  there  struck  ctown.  *'  Yet  I  was  once  your  emperor," 
were  the  Ust  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  noblest  words  of 
ViteUiuSb  During  his  brief  administration  Vitellius  showed 
indications  of  a  desire  to  govern  wisely,  but  he  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  Valens  and  Carrina,  who  for  their  own 
ends  encouraged  him  in  a  course  of  vicious  excesses  which  threw 
his  better  qialities  into  the  background. 

See  Tacitus,  Hi$t»rUs\  Suetonius,  ViUOiMs;  Dio  Caanus  facv.; 
Merivak,  Uiit,  ef  the  Romams  uader  tke  Empire,  cha.  s6,  57: 
H .  Schiller,  Cexkichte  der  rdmisckeu  Kaiuneii^  i.  pt.  i ;  W.  A.  Spooncrs 
ed.  of  the  Histories  o(  Tacitus  (introductbn) ;  B.  W.  Henderson, 
Ci»U  War  and  Rebettum  in  the  Roman  Empire,  AJ>.  69-70  (1908). 

viTJUiBO,  a  dty  and  episcopal  see  of  the  province  of  Rome, 
Italy,  54  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Rome,  1073  ft  above  sea-leveL 
Pop.  (1901)  17,344  (town),  si,S58  (commune).  It  lies  on  the 
old  high  road  between  Florence  and  Rome,  and  besides  the 
raflway  to  Rome  It  has  a  branch  line  (25  m.)  going  N.E.  to 
Atti^iisno,  on  the  railway  from  Rome  to  Florence.  It  is 
picturesquely  surrounded  by  luxuriant  gardens,  and  enclosed 
by  walls  and  towers,  which  date  partly  from  the  Lombard 
period.  The  streets  are  paved  with  large  lava  bkicks,  of  which 
the  town  is  also  built.  It  has  many  pictunaque  medieval 
towers  aad  other  edifices  (the  Palaaxo  degli  Alessandri  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting),  for  which  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best 
towns  in  central  Italy,  and  some  elegant  fountains;  anwng 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  (jothic  Fontana  Grande  (1279, 
restored  in  1424)  and  Fontana  ddla  Rocca  by  Vignola  (1366). 
The  citadel  (Rocca)  itself,  erected  by  Cardntal  Albomox  in 
1345,  is  now  a  barrack.  The  Pabzao  Patrid  is  a  buildfaig  of 
the  eariy  Renaissance  in  the  Florentine  style.  Tbe  cathe^al, 
a  fine  basilica,  of  the  i  ath  (?)  century,  with  columns  aad  fantastic 
capitals  of  the  period,  originally  flat-roofed  and  later  vaulted, 
with  t6th-century  restorations,  -  contains  the  tomb  of  Pope 
John  XXL,  and  has  a  Gothic  campanile  in  Uack  and  white 
stone.  It  b  more  probable  that  it  was  S.  Silvestro  (now  Chiesa 
del  Gesii)  and  not  the  cathedral  that,  in  1271,  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder,  on  the  steps  oi.  the  Mgh  altar,  during  public 
worship,  of  Henry,  son  of  Richard  of  ComwaD,  by  Guy  de 
Montfoit  (see  Dante,  Inf.  xiL  118).  In  front  of  the  cathedral 
Pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspear)  compelled  the  emperor 
Frederidc  I.  to  hold  his  stirrup. as  his'-vaasat  The  old  epis- 
copal palace  with  a  double  loggia  bu0t  on  to  it  (recently 
restored  to  its  original  form)  is  a  Gothic  buflding  of  the  13th 
century,  in  which  numerous  conclaves  have  been  held.  The 
church  of  S.  Rosa  exhibits  the  embalmed  body  of  that  saint, 
a  native  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  her  eighteenth  year,  after 
working  various  miracles  and  having  distinguished  herself  by 
her  invectives  ag^nst  Frederick  II.  (1251),  some  ruins  of  whose 
palace,  destroyed  after  his  death,  exist.  S.  Francesco,  a  Gothic 
church  (before  r256),  contains  the  fine  Gothic  tombs  of  Popes 
Cement  IV.  and  Adrian  V.,  and  has  an  external  pulfttt  of 
the  15th  century.  The  town  also  contains  a  few  small  Roman- 
esque churches  (S.  Maria  Nuova,  S.  Andrea,  S.  Giovanni  in 
Zoccoli,  S.  Sisto,  &c.)  and  several  other  Gothic  churches. 
S.  Maria  delta  CeUa  is  noteworthy  among  the  former  as  having 
one  of  the  earliest  campanili  of  any  size  In  Italy  (9th  century). 
The  town  hall,  with  a  medieval  tower  and  a  xsth-centuiy 
portico,  contains  some  Etruscan  sarcophagi  frun  sites  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  few  good  paintings.  At  one  comer  of 
the  picturesque  square  in  front  of  it  is  a  Roman  sarcophagus 
with  a  representation  of  the  hunt  of  Mdcager,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  the  fair  Galiana,  to  win  whom,  it  is  said,  a 
Roman  noble  hid  siege  to  Viterbo  in  1133-  Gose  by  is  the 
elegant  (^thic  facade  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute,  in  white  and 
red  marble  with  sculptures.  Tbe  (jothic  cloisters  of  S.  Maria 
drtla  Veriti  just  outside  the  town  are  strikingly  beautiful. 
The  church  contains  frescoes  by  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo  (1469)  and 
a  fine  majolica  pavement.    A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-east 
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It  tfae  hudiDnie  early  KnuiniBce  [ulgniiuge  chuidi  ol  tl» 
MidoDDO  delta  Queicia:  Ihi  fa(adc  is  adonicd  with  three 
bioetles  by  Andres  delln  Robbil.  The  fine  wooden  rool  of 
the  intetioi  19  by  Aalanio  da  Sangallo  the  youoEcr  (i:i9-)5). 
The  adjoioiot  monuicry  bat  a  pleuing  doutered  court.  A 
mile  and  t  quarter  fanher  ii  ibe  Imra  oC  Bagniia,  with  the 
Villa  UdIf,  still  belonging  to  the  family  of  that  name,  with 
fine  foUTiIaini  and  beautiful  trees,  ascribed  to  Vignola.  The 
tnhabitanta  of  Viterho  are  chie£y  dcpendcnl  on  agricuLtuie; 
lierap  is  a  speciaLty  of  the  district,  and  tobacco  and  vaiioua 
e  [argely  grown,  as  well  «s    '       '* 


Then  a 
sulphur 


!e  {/"/.  «iv-  79). 


if  BoUicune,  tbout 


«b:  iHe  ' 


alluded 

est  of  Viletbo 


a  is  by  Bome  Ideniificd  with  St 
only  menliodcd  in  insctiptlons,  while  » 
Bvli^ur  tpringt.  called  the  BoUicaioe,  to 
on  the  UnE  nf  the  Via  Caiaia,  wheie  Roman  nmaini  oM. 
Tbit  might  wU  be  ibe  site  at  the  Roman  lawn.  Hen  the 
Via  Cassia  was  Joined  by  the  Via  Cisunia,  patHng  eut  of  the 
Lacus  Ciminius,  while  a  road  hnnched  off  to  Fennlum.  See 
E.  Bonnana  in  Corf.  Itaa.  Lot.  li.  (Berlin,  iBSS),  p,  45«: 
H.  Niiaen,  llaliake  LamlalnmU  (Berlin,  1901),  ii.  343.    The 

directed  to  prove  that  Viterbo  was  the  site  of  the  Fanum 
Voltumnae  (see.  hawevet.  MontefiasconeI.  Then  an  no 
archieoiogical  temaini  in  Viletbo  itself,  except  a  few  counes 
ol  maaoDcy  uxdei'  the  bridge  which  connects  the  cathedral 
with  the  city,  nor  the  catbednl,  posibly  the  piet  of  an  older 
bridtie.  But  the  site  ia  not  imteauiubly  uiosidered  to  be 
ancient,  and  Ibe  najne  to  be  derived  from  Velnt  KrAr;  tomlu, 
'te  neighbourhood,  and 


imption   that   hen. 


elsewbei 


.   Ibe 


d  king  Dcsiderius 


IS  fortified  by  the  Lom- 
is  (the  decree  ascribed  to  him,  now  in  the 
J  long  been  recognized  as  a  forgery  of 
Annioj.  It  IS  tne  ccntn  of  the  tetriloiy  of  the  "  patrimony 
of  Peter,"  which  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  gave  to 
the  papal  icfl  in  the  13th  century;  in  the'  131b  century  it 
became  a  favourite  papal  naidesu.  Popes  Urban  IV.  (i36r), 
Gregory  X.  (1171),  John  XXI.  (1376),  Nicholas  111.  t»77) 
and  Marlio  IV.  (iiSi)  were  elected  hen,  and  it  wts  at  Vilerbo 
that  Aleunder  IV.  (laCi),  CleaKDt  IV.  (1168),  Adrian  V. 
(1176)  and  John  XXI.  (tij?)  died.  |T.  As.l 

Vim,  LUDOVIC  (i&i3-iS;3),  Fiendi  dtunatiit  and  poU- 
iician,  was  bora  in  Paris  on  the  iStb  of  October  liai.  He  was 
educated  at  tbe  tai\e  Natmale.  His  polilica  were  liberal,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  society  "  Aide-Ioi.  le  del  I'aidera."  On 
the  triumph  of  liberal  prindples  in  1S30  Cuizot  cnated  an  oflice 
especially  for  Vitet,  who  became  inspector-gencnt  of  hiilorical 
monuments.  In  1834  he  entered  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  two  years  latex  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Stale. 
He  was  consistent  in  his  monarchist  principles,  and  abstained 
from  laldng  ajiy  part  in  politics  during  Ibe  lecond  empire.  Tbe 
diusiera  of   rt7o-ji    reawakened   '" 


n  tbe  Rrvi 


dri   dcul 


Dplimiilic  "  LctI 
Vitet  was  the  author  of  wni  i>li   u.''-  hh  lory  of 

In  llie  Early  davi  of  IhE  Romjiii,.!  ^1.    ,..!i,..;  :„  n:  ,.l  ^hh-  nviil 

Baiitaia.  vim  *iilir^wi  (IMM,  l4i  fiM  *Sl*u.  iriMi 
[itajt.  md  la  U»ldi</rF». /ff.  (iSi^g.alltliTHMHmA&hal 
,1 — :„  igj,  Biih  ihtiiiltcjf  td  '■■ —    ^•--■L lae^^ !...._ 
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of  Alava.  lu  tiiaH  patt,  the  CuBpHto  ot  MUa-Ssn,  putipka 
the  top  of  the  hill;  some  of  the  walls  and  towrat  by  wtddi  it 
was  formerly  defended  uillrenum.  Below  il  is  Viloria  Anligtu, 
with  nairuw  tortuous  laoei;  on  Ifie  still  lower  level  ground  is 
■he  modem  town,  with  wide  streets,  an  arcaded  market-place 
and  tbady  ptomenades.  The  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  in  the 
Campillo  dates  finm  tiSi,  but  has  been  considerably  qioiled 
by  late  additions:  tbe  chuidi  ol  Saa  Miguel  abo  dates  fxin  the 
i3th  century;  it  has  an  eiceptioatJly  beautiful  altar,  carved  in 
wood  by  J.  Velaiquec  and  G.  His'aaadei,  in  the  iCitli  century. 
Hie  town  hall  and  Ibe  palace  of  the  provincial  anembly  conlaiu 
•ome  fine  painlinp  and  interesting  retics  coonected  with  the 
history  of  Alava.  Mtoiia,  from  ita  lavoumUe  poiition  OD  tbe 
main  Una  f  mn  Madrid  to  Fiance  aibd  to  tte  port  of  Su  Sebas- 
tian, is  an  important  cenln  of  tiidfl  in  wine,  wool,  hcoica,  mulea 
and  haidwan;  other  industries  arc  ptper-inaUDS,  caiiiage- 

eaithenwan.  Then  is  a  branch  railway  from  Vitoria  -  to 
VillaneaL  The  dty  is  lighted  by  dectridty;  tti  trade  and 
populatioa  have  largely  increaied  sou  1875. 

Vitoria  wai  founded  in  jSi  by  Lcovigild,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths; but  Its  impottaBce  dates  itom  the  lotb  cenUiiy.  In 
I  iSi  Sancbo  the  WiK  ol  Navim  granted  it  a  charter  and  forti- 
fied it. 

BallU  if  Viisru.— For  tfae  opcrationa  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Vitoria  lee  PENimtiUB  Wak.  On  Juiw  aist,  iSij, 
the  French  army  in  Spain  (about  65,000  men  with  13a  guns), 
under  King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  held  an  extended  postion  in  the 
basin  of  Vitoria,  south  (with  the  eioplion  of  the  extreme  right) 
of  the  river  Zadona.  The  left  Icsled  on  the  bd^la  of  PuebU, 
north  of  the  Puebla  Pass,  and  Piiebla  de  ArganaoUj  tlirougb 
which  ran  the  Miranda-ViLoria-Bayonne  load,  Joseph's  line  of 
annmunicalion  with  France.  Thence  the  line  stnldied  to  the 
ridge  of  Maigarita.  the  troops  so  far  bdng  under  Cencnl  Gaian, 
with  a  second  supporting  line  under  D'Eilaa  betveen  Arinea 
and  Hetinandad  and  a  reserve  behind  Aiinea.  Tbe  li|ji(  tinder 
Rdlle  guartled  the  Bilhao-Vitoria  road,  occupying  heights  on 
the  north  hank  of  the  Zadona,  and  also  the  vitlaees  and  bridge* 
of  Abechuco  and  Gamaira  Mayor,  as  well  as  a  ddge  near  Aiia^ 

a  mass  of  cava!  , 
spots  only,  was  spanned  by  bi 

Nanclaies,  ViUodas,  Ties  Puento,  Mcndou,  Abechuco 
Gamana  Mayor,  which  Fnnch  guns  commanded;  but,  for  1 
had  been  deslmyed.     The  faults  ol 


T:ncb  p. 


,  of  it 


pmlongation  of  and  (on  the  right  especially)  very 
close  to  their  line  of  rctnat,  so  that  if  the  ri^t  were  driveu  back 
this  line  could  be  at  once  seized;  that  the  centre  was  not  strongly 
held ;  and  that  ail  bridges  wen  left  intact. 

Tbe  Allies  (nearly  So.ooo,  with  go  guns),  under  Wellington, 
had  moved  from  the  river  Bayas  at  dayli^t  to  attack  Josepb, 
in  four  columns,  the  right  bdng  under  Hill  (30,000,  induditig 
MoriUos's  Spaniards),  the  right  centre  and  left  centre  under 
Wellington  60,000)  and  the  left  under  Graham  (io,oao,  includ- 
ing Longa's  Spaniards).  As  the  columns  mardied  across  the 
inlerscdcd  country  between  the  Bayas  and  Zadona,  citEoding 
from  near  Puctila  de  Arganzon  to  the  Bilbao-Vitoria  road,  they 
kept  touch  ivilh  each  other;  and  as  they  nearcd  Ibe  Zadorra 
the  batllE  o;>qnedaU  along  Ibe  line  soon  after  loa.m.    Wetliug- 

which  would  »pBiate  bis  column  from  those  on  the  light;  but, 
with  tbi«  pioviw.  to  seize  the  Vitoria-Bayonne  road  if  the  enemy 
appeared  deddedly  in  ntreat.    Hill  after  a  sharp  contest  gained 
f^Tibb  hrigbts,  loo  weakly  held;  and  pushing  thiough  the 
~  '  the  village  of  Subijana  dc  Alava.     The  riglit  centre 

ing  reached  ViUodas,  was  wailing  for  Hill  to  gain 
lhJ,  when  ihe  bridge  at  Tres  Puentes  wss  observed 
irurJcd,  probably  because  it  was  commanded  froni  the 
JBBiajand,  the  French  attention  being  now  turned  towaids 
^^ByK  it  was  surprised  and  tuihed  by  Wellinglon  with  the 
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lapportcd  qjdckly  by  cavalry  and  other  troops, 
themsdvn  on    the   south    bank.    Joseph's 


mjor-Genml  C  W.  Robinaon's  WMu^fn't  Ctrnpaigmt, 
bf  pcnakdoa  of  Hi«h  Rect.  LUL 


centre  was  partially  forced,  while  his  left  was  hard  pressed  by 
HiH;  and.  fearing  that  Gaaan  and  D'Erlon  might  be  cut  off  from 
Eetlie,  he  ordered  them  to  withdraw  to  a  ridge  farther  back, 
which  they  did,  holding  Arines  in  front.  Here  there  was  no 
hud  fighting;  but,  as  Wellington  had  now  passed.three  divisions, 
many  g«ns  and  the  cavalry  (which,  however,  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  could  be  but  little  used)  across  the  Zadorra,  Mar- 
g&rita,  Herroandad  and  Arinez  soon  fell  to  the  Allies. 

On  the  left,  Graham,  having  turned  the  heights  north  of 
Zadorra  with  Longa's  Spaniards,  seized  Gamarra  Menor  close 
to  the  Bayonae  road.  He  also  with  heavy  loss  carried  Gamarra 
Mayor  and  Abechuco,  but  the  bridges  south  of  these  villages, 
tboQgh  more  than  once  taken,  were  idways  recaptured  by  Reille. 
At  length,  when  a  brigade  from  the  Allied  centre  had  been 
pushed  op  from  Hemutndad  against  Reille's  flank,  he  withdrew 
horn  tbe  obstinatdy  defended  bridges,  and  before  this  Gazan 
snd  I^Erkm  had  also  fallen  back,  fighting,  to  a  third  positkm 
on  a  ridge  between  Armentia  and  Ali  west  of  Vitoria.  Here,  at 
about  6  p.01.,  they  made  a  last  stand,  being  compelled  in  the  end 
to  yirid;  and  as  Graham  having  now  crossed  tbe  bridges  was 
close  to  the  Bayonne  road,  the  main  body  of  Joseph's  army  fied 
by  a  bad  cross  road  towards  Pampeluna,  abandoning  artillery, 
vehicles  and  baggage  (of  which  an  enormous  quantity  was  parked 
war  Vitoria),  Reflle  afterwards  joining  it  through  Bctonia. 
Tbe  AUics  then  occufned  Vitoria  and  pursued  the  French  until 
iwjirtHfan  AU  Joseph's  equipages,  ammunitkm  and  stores, 
145  gnna.  n  miflion  steriing  in  money,  and  various  trophies  fell 
into  Wellingum's  hands,  the  French  loss  in  men  being  nearly 
7000,  that  of  the  Allies  over  5000,  of  whom  1600  were  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards.  This  decisive  victory  pcsctically  freed  Spain 
fawB  French  domination.  (C.  W.  R.) 

vmC  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an 
snom&aement  in  the  department  of  JUe-et-Vilaine,  situated 
Qo  a  loll  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Vilaine,  34  m.  E.  of 
Kenaca  by  raiL  Pop.  (1906)  town,  7x06;  commune,  10^3. 
The  town  largely  retains  iu  feudal  aspect.  The  ramparts  on 
tbe  nortli  side  and  on  the  west,  consisting  of  a  nucbicolated 
wall  with  towers  at  intervals,  are  still  standing.  Only  one 
gsieway  iHnaina  of  the  original  castle,  founded  towards  the 
cad  of  the  sxth  tentuty;  the  rest  was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  and 
xjth  centuries  (the  best  period  of  Breton  military  architecture) 
and  restored  in  recent  times.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a  prison, 
a  maeam  of  natural  history  and  painting  and  the  town  library. 
The  chorch  of  Notre-Dame,  formerly  a  priory  of  the  abb^ 


of  St  M^UIne  of  Rcnnes,  dates  from  the  15th  and  x6th  centuries^ 
An  outside  stone  pulpit  is  a  fine  example  of  16th-century 
Kulpture.  The  church  possesses  a  fine  enamelled  triptych 
of  the  i6th  century.  A  tower  of  tbe  i6th  centuiy  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  church  of  St  Martin.  The  ch&teau  of  Los 
Rochen  3  nu  from  Vitr6  4vas  the  residence  of  Madame  de 
S£vign£. 

Vitr6  was  formerly  a  Breton  barony,  and  belonged  in  the 
10th  century  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  counts  of  Rennes. 
In  X39S  it  passed  to  Guy  IX.,  baron  of  Laval,  on  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress,  and  afterwards  successively  belonged  to  the 
families  of  Rieux,  Coligny  and  La  Tremotllc.  The  town  was 
seized  by  Charles  VIII.  in  1488.  Protestantism  spread  under 
the  rule  of  the  houses  of  Rieux  and  Coligny;  Vitr6  became  a 
Huguenot  stronghold;  and  a  Protestant  church  was  estab- 
lished, which  was  not  suppressed  till  the  revocation  of  tbe  edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685.  Philip  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Merconir,  the 
head  of  the  members  of  the  League  in  Brittany,  besieged  the 
town  in  vain  for  five  months  in  1589.  The  estates  of  Brittany, 
over  which  the  barons  of  Vitr£  and  of  L£on  alternately  presided, 
met  here  several  times. 

VITRIFIED  FORTS,  the  name  given  to  certain  rude  stone 
enclosures  whose  walls  have  been  subject($d  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  the  action  of  fire.  They  are  generally  situated 
on  hills  offering  strong  defensive  positions.  Their  form  seems 
to  have  been  determined  by  the  contour  of  the  flat  summits 
which  they  enclose.  The  walls  vary  in  size,  a  few  being  up- 
wards of  13  ft.  high,  and  are  so  broad  that  they  present  the 
appearance  of  embankments.  Weak  parts  of  the  defence  are 
strengthened  by  double  or  triple  walls,  and  occasionally  vast 
lines  of  ramparts,  composed  of  large  blocks  of  unhewn  and 
unvitrified  stones,  envelop  the  vitrified  centre  at  some  distance 
from  it.  No  lime  or  cement  has  been  found  in  any  of  these 
structures,  all  of  them  presenting  the  peculiarity  of  being  more 
or  less  consolidated  by  the  fusion  of  tbe  rocks  of  which  they 
are  built.  This  fusion,  which  has  be«i  caused  by  the  applica- 
tion of  intense  heat,  is  not  equally  complete  in  the  various  forts, 
or  even  in  the  walls  of  the  same  fort.  In  some  cases  the  stones 
arc  only  partially  melted  and  calcined ;  in  others  their  adjoining 
edges  are  fused  so  that  they  are  firmly  cemented  together; 
in  many  instances  pieces  of  rock  are  enveloped  in  a  glassy 
enamcMike  coating  which  binds  them  into  a  uniform  whole; 
and  at  limes,  though  rarely,  the  entire  length  of  the  wall  presents 
one  solid  mass  of  vitreous  substance. 

Since  John  Williams— one  Of  the  earliest  of  British  geologists, 
and  author  of  The  Mineral  Kingd<mp—^r&i  described  these 
singular  ruins  in  1777,  about  fifty  examples  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Scotland.  The  most  remarkable  are  Dun  Mac 
Uisneachain  (Dun  Macsnoichan),  the  ancient  Bercgonium, 
about  9  m.  N.N.E.  of  Oban;  Tap  o'  Noth,  in  Aberdeenshire; 
Craig  Phadraic,  or  Hiadrick,  near  Inverness;  Dun  Dhardhail 
(Dunjardil)  in  Glen  Nevis;  Knockfarrail,  near  Strathpeffer; 
Dun  Crcich,  in  Sutherland;  Finhaven,  near  Aberlemno; 
Barryhill,  in  Perthshire;  Laws,  near  Dundee;  Dun  Gall  and 
Burnt  Island,  in  Butc^iire;  Anwoth,  in  Kirkcudbright;  and 
Cowdenknowes,  in  Berwickshire.  Dun  Mac  Uisneachain  is  the 
largest  in  area,  being  250  yds.  long  by  50  yds.  broad.  In  the 
Tap  0'  Noth  the  walls  are  about  8  ft.  high  and  between  20 
and  30  ft.  thick.  In  Dun  Mac  Uisneachain,  BarryhlH  and  Laws 
the  remains  of  small  rectangxilar  dwellings  have  been  found. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  these  forts  were  peculiar 
to  Scotland;  but  they  are  found  also  in.  Londonderry  and 
Cavan,  in  Ireland;  in  Upper  Lusatia,  Bohemia,  Silesia, 
Saxony  and  Thuringia;  in  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  especi- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nahe;  in  the  Ucker  Lake, 
in  Brandenburg,  where  the  walls  are  formed  of  burnt  and 
smelted  bricks;  in  Hungary;  and  in  several  places  in  France, 
such  as  Chiteauvicux,  Peran,  La  Courbe,  Sainte  Suzanne, 
Puy  de  Gaudy  and  Thauron.  They  have  not  been  found  in 
England  or  Wales. 

In  some  continental  forts  the  vitrified  walls  are  supported 
by  masses  of  unvitrified  stone  built  up  on  each  side.    Thi% 
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in  all  probibility.  conuHultd  an  mntUl  taiiira  in  the  S<«ili>h 
tant.  Extrpt  on  the  hypaih«ii  of  butlnUM  □(  a  aimilu- 
kind,  il  i>  impossible  le  cipUin  the  vut  quiniillH  ol  loo<e 
itonn  which  *rc  found  both  inside  uid  ouUJde  iniiny  of  Ihc 

Themrihod  byohicb  Iht  fusion  of  (uctKitensJvtloTtificalioni 

tained  Ihil  the  buiiden  found  out,  dlher  during  Ibe  pnxoi 
of  imtliing  bog-oie.  or  whiljl  offering  sucrifices,  Ibt  povti  of 
fire  in  viitifying  >tone.  and  ihat  Ihcy  uliliird  this  method  lo 
cement  and  Hiengiben  tbdr  defences.  Thb  vtew  hu  been 
keenly  csnirovened,  and  il  bas  been  suggested  Ihal  the  vitrified 


produced   by   £rea 


It  the  I 


focw  ibey 


abandoned;  that  thiey 
ii«,  and   that   the  vitn 
1  Ughied   during   times  of  inva 
religious  cuenraiionj;  and.  laMly,  ibal  if  they  wen 
muil  originally  have  been  built  of  wood  and  slon 

a  bnieging  enemy.  Tbe  theory  of  Williams  has,  with  raodi- 
ficationi,  been  accepted  by  ibe  principal  aulboriliea.  It  it 
•upporled  by  the  following  facts:— 

it)  Tbe  idea  of  xtren^henlng  wilb  by  nie»ni  of  fire  b  not  Ain. 

Eumi'-eanh  ei>ch»uie  of  Altaian,  in  Winirnn.  and  Ihc  vlirihRl 
aone   msnuRienls  of   Ihe   Miuilti^   valley.      (1}   Many   of  the 

contain  lar^  qitaniiiie  ol  potaih  and  loda.  can  be  readity  lused  in 
Ihe  Dccn  air  by  meant  of  wood  Urea — tbe  alkali  of  the  wood  lervmR 

viiiiAeS-  (4)  ^en'lhe  rorI>tMve''lnn*piued''on^ma'ciia'l>%'^c- 
Ileally  infuiihie,  at  on  the  ouartioie  ton.lomerale.  ol  llie  Old 
Red  Sandtlpne,  at  al  Ciaig  Fharinic  and  on  Ihe  limenoneg  ol 


J.  Andeiwin.  Saila^  in  Aifsa  TimB  (ilW)!  C.  MacUua,  Ttr 

Scinlific  Sue.  vol.  i.^  Charin  Proctoc.  ChrmUal  Analyiii  ^  Viiri- 
ft4  Slma  Irom  Tafa'Nui  and  DnidKt  (Hunlly  Fiald  Clubl : 
virioui  papen  in  FnKti4i*ti  ft  Sec.  Auit.  Sal.  dinco  loot  Tit 
SiUhA  hulcriail  Raaw)  and  Pncadiin  •}  Styal  Iritk  Aaiimy: 
R.  Hunro,  FrikiiUric  SaUand  (iS<»);  G.  Oiali^cn.  CeUdnia 

1.,  7  volt.,  Paitley,  1887-941;  Muiray'i  HomiSaip*  In  S:«(aiad 

^d.);    Leonhard,   Arrhit  jui   Uincratocit,   vol.    i.i  Virchaat. 

dcr  AUKk.  a«)H^  CisiUsduu\mi);  Kohl,  Vnhini.  d. 

111  GuMdf,  Ifi.;  De^JadailEae.  la  Primkri  ifnniu,  vol.  i.; 


i». 


ml»  (Suckhohn,  iMo):  Behla.  Dii 


■iZTi 


KuK^wUttimtaUdiaiDixiiMaiuHbrTMii, ,. 

^chuchhardli  ^llaj  tapHjcMcJUfu^  Mrtiitmmitn 

m ■"""--•li&hie.che.  DU  ce'taiki^l- 

.  .  -  -   tf  ZiMralblclxn  [HiOt.  latoj: 

Ixk,  Hiiienuham*  (Grollkau,  1*90):  Cohauten.  D« 
r/cin'iiiaiiiHun  ilir  ymeil  iniddei  MiUcCo^lrrifWieibadciI,  l8s><). 

(R.  Mu.*) 
VITRIOk  a  name  given  lo  sulphuric  idd  ud  lo  certain 

■  Roman  vitriol  is  copper  sulphate;  gietn  vitriol,  lernnu 
ilphale  (copperas);  ^ 
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III  I  phi  t( 
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of  1  ct 


whkh  cogM  be  ea. 

ly  acted  u 

l»n  by  lire,  wherea.  .he  ouler  ram- 

pant,  which  are  m 

:  vitrified. 

ra  byill  o(  large  block.,    lb)  Many 

constructed  lhal  the  fat  muR  have 

the  lime  when  Ihe  .i.Lciu™  wa. 

vitrilUd  maieriali 

Daubrie, 

,ur  French  font,  and  whkh  he  .u™ 

milled  10  the  An 

■my  ot  Pj 

n  in  Fahruary  |B*1,  found  Ihe  pre- 

o'^iliu» 

(u.ioii.     Id)  In  Scandinavia,  where 

tynem  of  .ienal  fir 

reed  by  law.  no  trace  ot  viirifaciion 

ha.  yet  b«;n  detect 

A  great  sniiqui 

y  baa  been 

assigned  lo  niri6ed  forti,  without 

aufficieni  proof. 

inicles  of  bnjnze  and  irun  have  been  found 

In  Ihe  Scottish  for 

s,  while  in 

Puy  de  Gaudy  a  Roman  tile  has 

been  discovered  so 

piece  of  vilrified  rock.    In  a  few  of 

the  German  foilJ  Professor  V 

rchow  found  tome  of  ihe  logs  used 

asfuelinvilrilyinc 

the  wails. 

and  be  concluded  from  Ihe  even- 

nes.  of  their  cu. 

urfsnslh 

must  have  been 

used.      Tb 

ete    results    indicate    that    these 

St Ric lures  were  pc 

alibly  in 

te  as  late  as  Ihe  early  cenluris 

of  Ihc  Christian 

la.     II  fia. 

been  suggested  thai  ihey  were 

[ainsl  Ihe 

forsemen.     Much  in  ibe  situation 

and  character  of 

he  forts 

avoun  this  lupposilion.     Tbis  is 

especially  the  case 

wilh  refc 

ence  to  the  Scottish  forta.    Here 

the  vitrified  summils  ate  invariably  so  iclected  that  Ihcy  not  only 
command  whai  were  tbe  favourile  landing-places  of  the  vikings, 
but  ace  the  best  natural  defences  againlt  attacks  made  from 
Ihe  direclion  of  Ibe  aeaca.ut.  In  Saiony  and  Luulia  Ibe 
forts  are  known  as  Sclatnlmkiirini.  and  in  ibe  Highlands  of 
Scotland  aa  Ibe  fortresses  of  the  foimf— deiignaiioiis  which 
alio  iccRi  lo  point  lo  an  origin  dating  back  lo  the  times  of  tbe 


AuTnomTiu. — Tobn  W?l1iama.  Ai  Acttmil  d  m 
-~—  '-^-  ilTni;  A.  Fraaer  Tytlar,  Siln.  >fW. 
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eaCTpt  what  can  be  gilhcml 
1  wrilings.  Owing  10  the  discovery  of  inscriptiona 
5  Gen.  Viiruvia  at  Formiae  in  Campania  (Mola  di 
I  been  suggested  lhal  be  was  a  native  of  that  dly, 
fen  less  reaaonaWy  connecini  with  Verona  on  Ihe 

existing  arc*  of  the  3rd  century,  which  is  inmibcd 
le  ol  a  laler  architect  of  the  lame  family  nunc — 
ryvius  Cerdo,  a  frcedman  of  Lucius.'*  Prom 
iseir  we  learn  that  he  was  appointed,  in  tbe  Teign 

together  with  three  others,  a  aupsinieadent  of 


a  post  w 


owed  to  Ihe  friendly  influence  of  tbe  emperor's  aialer,  probably 
Oclavla  (.Bi  Ankiletlura,  i.  pref).  In  inolher  passage  {v.  i)  he 
describes  a  basilica  and  adjacent  aedes  August!,  of  which  he  was 
Ihe  architect.  From  viii.  3  it  has  been  supposed  that  be  had 
served  in  Africa  in  Ihe  lime  of  Juthis  Caesar,  probably  as  a 
military  engineer,  but  the  words  hardly  bear  this  interpretation. 
He  Ipeaks  of  himself  aa  being  kw  in  tUtuie,  and  al  Ihe  time  of 
bis  writing  bowed  down  by  age  and  ill-health  (n.  prd.].  He 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  no  great  repntalion  as  an  an±ilecT. 
and,  with  philosophic  contentment,  recordi  lhal  he  possessed 
bul  little  Ibnuae.  Though  a  great  student  of  Greek  phDoaophy 
and  science,  be  was  unpractised  in  literal ute,  and  his  style  is  very 
involved  and  obscure.  To  a  great  eitent  the  theotellcal  and 
historical  paru  of  his  work  are  compiled  fimn  earlier  Greek 
auibors,  of  whom  be  gives  a  liil  at  i.  1  and  viii.  3.  The  praclicaj 
portions,  on  the  conlmry,  are  evidently  the  lesoll  of  hb  own 
pmfcssionsl  experience,  and  an  writien  with  much  aagadly. 
and  in  a  far  dearer  tiyle  than  the  more  pedantic  chapters.  In 
which  he  gives  the  somewhat  fanciful  theoiies  of  the  Crecka. 
'        of  the  latter,  eipedally  those  on  the  ninneiiDD 


belwc 


portions,  and  the  Greek  uae  ot  bnnuc  vases  10  revetbeiate  1 
Irengtbcn  Ihe  actors'  voice*  in  die  theatre,  are  ni 
rholly    unfntdliCiHe.      -  -    - 

what  PUny  sayg  («hI.  Stt.  hdv,  and  tjcri.)  aboul  meihoda 

ig,  the  prtpintlMi  of  ihe  stuci.i>  surface.  Bad  other 

lit  in  buadiag  b  Ukni  alme>t  word  for  word  from 

^M—^..^  -■  .1 1  -iihoul  any  idLnow- 


lirGMritMai 

M.    voT  Iv.! 
■>u).  vol.  i 
-wDanial  V 
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VknvbM  «M  tht  lUa  aiuhoriCr  Nuiltod  by  udiiticti,  tut  ia 


IfictelBiado,  Pilbdio,  ViiODl*  *ad  odier  vcUtecU  « 
*     u  of  tb«  naA  of  Vilniriiu,  w" " '     ■         '    ' 

d  tlw  uddUctun  ol  d 


efarbuiUincTC^Soa 


which  dcttnninri  dcsfn.  lueli  i>  ttnnilh. 

■u*;  c.  J  en  nlU  o(  iottihuliani  c  fi  on  iqiecu  Icmudi  Ihe 
lunh.  kouth  lod  ofhcT  poinim;  c.  T  OB  the  proper  litiiatiofu  of 
ttrnpln  dediotRl  u  Ihe  vlrisin  Mtla. 

Bk.  ri.  relatB  la  mauriili  (pcefaa  about  Dnccntei,  nichitBct  lo 
Akumkr  ibe  CmO.  C.  i  i*  M  the  ruUcM  dwtllinci  of  nunj 
r  1  IB  ■vacnu  of  Thalei,  Henditui,  Denacntiu.  Is.;  c  )  mi 

idinc- clou  met  h^  of  coinlruciinc'inniin  none, 

Bk.  Lu-.iinitylci,hiiaprrfueoiiiiKientCreckwrItcn.  Clh 
am  mmAelry  Mnd  pn>i»rtion;  c.  J  on  variouf  Formi  ol  Crrek 
^(Hc^  'T  io  arilU.  pnAtyte.  peTiptertL,  dipp1enl»  hypaothnl;^ 
_  .  _  :^—  ^^»— :af,oQ — pyoHUykp  tyayk^  euAyl^  ^  -  ^  j 
kI  Kylobatt*:  c  j  on  ih-  '—-- 

n  Ryle«  wid  onlm.  In*  ■  pirflc*  lo 
r  work.    The  Bjbjecu  o(  in  nine  thai 

_„  lank:  ind  Deik:  giden;  (l)  the  om^ ^..^^ 

(he  Doric  onScr;  U)  proportion!  ol  the  fclU  and  prDiiuM; 
Uj  Hic.  of  Iraplci;  (6)  door«iJ«  d  tempi™  and  Ihm.arclii- 
«™-,  (7>  Ibe  Euuiaii  or  TuiCM  order  of  templr.;  (S)  nreulw 

"bC"--..  on  pubtk  bnBdinci.  bu  ■  prefic*  cm  lbs  Ibctna  at 
Pvikvnru.  Ac.    Ill  twelve  diiipten  tmi— (i)  ol  lora  and  b«iilic«e. 

-  ■^^-- ■—: '  >.: 1 — ii"  -  Fmngm:  (l)  of  the  idiuiKH 

(l1  of  theitret.  Ibilir  ste 
*;  (5)  o4  the  ernncnBeat 

^"ibauoi  (iM  Cnektbcatiet'i  (B)  ol  Iht  lekciiiin cf  liin 
■MOTt  accoidi™  to  Mouoic  principi™;  ta)  cf  poii"-i"  a">l 


Bk.  n^aoeiiyonnirihiidxildKoralKa.luiaHelKedliiiul) 
o>ib*ii|)iiiiaiwai  aicienl  Cicck  urilcn.  villi  lUtiof  Cnrk  iciilpian. 

i^r  t cr.  1  Bon  while  •liiim  f«  wa'lli  lefn  ilbaritim); 

M^gi  r,  4aa  buiUUn^  ol  lioUow  nILi  to  keep  out  the  daiupp 
gJUjjtjtioo  by  variAM  pccFmn:  c  J  on  mclhodi  and  il>l«  ol 


iL  [lOD  hydnnlle  mlmilnf.  ud  it*  pnfact  on  lb 
enli.    C.  I  treati  ol  the  Eadlai  ol  good  water:  c- 1 

,j  .1 !„».  i_  •~-io(u  cminlnetr  e.  3  o(  hot  _,.... 

tt  of  tba  chief  mediciBal  epdi 


nut hemat  Soil  di 
ibiDd  their  Id 


'  of  iiHciac  Rwir; 
GndST^.ol,  Ro 

'•m  in  phi 

throj^  Lh 


ji  of  Ihe  G. . 

ve  vied  with  IbeCirekt—LuoTtiut 

am  in  ihetocie,  anil  Vim  in  philolon,  aa 

■f^ldtlHS,"  TbcaibleebaltbcciflitchiptFn 


iXi: 


IDdoUKf 


lib  ft  pnfacaconcemiat  a  law  a)  iKieM 

bitb:C  ID  complete  any  public  buildinf 
ha  uy>.  would  be  ukIuI  among  Ihe 

-, .  -jdnIiSir^rfciV  mi^BM^^i^ 

pulteya  and  ciuei  lor  BDviiii  heavy  woflltl.  Bich  aa  IhoK  sird 

and  on  the  diKovery  by  a  abepbcrd  of  a  quaiiv  ol  marble  nc;uirra 
to  buitd  the  tame  temple:  (3)  on  djrnamict:  (4)  on  machinee  lor 
drawini  water;  (5)  on  wheila  lor  irrwatioii  woHted  by  a  river; 
(6>  o«  raiaioc  waatr  br  ■  revolving  ^iraJ  lube;  (7)  oa  the  inachina 
ol  Cteaibiuj  lor  Tailing  water  Id  a  bcvhl;  (S)  on  a  very  cotni^icated 
water  en^iK.  Ihe  dCKtiptiOD  ol  which  1*  not  iDlelligibk.  though 
Vitruvim  temarki  that  he  h»  tried  10  make  |l-  >«■■»«  rlur- 
(9)  on  madiiiHi  with  wbcclt  id  refUtar  IkadiMBaa 

uoiK*,  ?i)  and  '(u)  oo'toltilar  1 

llrnadimti)  to  enable  loldien  ID  Al 


.;  (■})  on  baturini- 
Lre«:{i4)oi.  JiidJ. 


of  their  <Hii  ancient  tiniM.  U'H.M.J 

The  bal  ediiioa  ii  by  Rok  {2ncl  edi,  Leipiii:.  i!l9o):  tte  alu 
Nohl.  Imla  VUmiahHi  (1S76);  Jolltt.  Viinvi  Aiulilit  [itob); 
Sonthcimcr,  Vtlna  and  imi  Zttt  (1908).  There  ii  a  lood  cnntla' 
lion  by  Gwih  (lS?6;  reprinted,  1^74]. 

The  name  ol  Vttruviua  baa  beM  liven  to  imenl  woika  on  nodKii 
architKture.  auch  a>  Campbell.  I'^Irwiu  £riM«iiiu  (LoBdnn. 
lIl5-7>),  a  icdet  ol  illiuUBtloDi  of  tha  chief  buiMiagi  d  Ihe  i8ih 
century  id  EncLand.  includini  many  wnrka  of  Ibe  brotheia  Adam-, 
one  o(  Iheee  bnnhen,  WiUiam  Adam,  pndnocd  a  unilar  work  iliui- 
traline  the  buildinaa  which  be  bad  dengned  lor  Scotland,  under  Ibe 
title  H  Vitmimj  ScofUms  fEdinbvrfh,  1790).  Thurah,  £a  Vifwe 
doiuu  (Capenhagen.  1746-49),  ia  a  lumlar  ctjleciion  of  modem 
buildinp  in   l^aniork 

TrreT-l^FIIUICOtS,  a  town  o[  nonfa-cutcm  Pnrcc, 
capilil  of  tbe  depanment  ol  Marne,  on  tbc  tight  buk  of  the 
Maine,  »  m.  5.E.  of  Cbilons,  on  the  railway  [ram  Parii  to 
SlcassburE.  Pop.  (ii)d6}  7985.  The  Mame-Rhine  canal,  the 
Haule-Mame  canal,  and  the  laletal  canil  ol  the  Mamc  uniln 
at  Viiry.  Ita  churdi  of  Notre-Dame  i>  a  I7lh<cnlury  building 
with  fine  iBih-ceniury  monumtntj.  A  convent  o(  the  RfcolleU 
now  contiini  the  lows  hall,  Ihe  ciniit-houie,  a  library  and  1 
imall  muKUDi.    There  ii  a  bnmie  statue  oi  P.  P.  Royer-Collard 


leimponanlctnieni 


prexnt  town  was  built  in  t 
10  rrpbce  ihe  older  one  of  \ 
east,  bunitd  in  the  prcvioui 

VITTEU  a  waterinf-f^cc  01  north 
depattntent  of  Vos^e^  31  m.  W.  of  Epi 


ir  by  Charl 


V. 


:,  !n 


il.  Pop.  (1906) 
19;4.  me  walcis  resemble  tncoc  01  Lonlreiiville,  but  art 
lighln  in  characlcri  tbey  an  bottled  and  eiponed  in  larfe 
cguinlilies.  Tbey  are  prescribed  in  cases  of  gnvd,  |ouI,  lie. 
Vitlel  has  been  considerably  developed  m  rtcent  yean,  and  b 
well  supplied  with  bolcli,  a  line  cuino  and  paik,  &C. 

VITTORIA,  a  lown  ol  SicOy  b  Ibe  province  of  Syianae, 
9S  m.  W.S.W.  ol  Syracuse  by  laiT  U"  "-  direct),  (oonded  in  160J 
by  Cjovanni  Alphonso  HcntiquM,  who  named  II  allet  hit 
molhcr.  tbc  laniDui  Viltoiia  Colonna.    It  is  a  prospcniia  tawD 


naDdLin 


VITTORIO— VIVES 

;cit  iriiic  trade  in 


in  the  centK  of  >  fenllc  dinrict,  with  tlic 
Sicily-    Pop.  C"9oi)  30,832  (town),  31,119 

VITTOBIO,  ■  town  and  qiiscopal  miileiiH  uf  the  prDvi;i«  ', 
<d  Treviio,  Venetia,  Italy,  ij  in.  hy  r»n  N.  of  Treviu,  4M  fl. 
»bove  sta-levd.  Pop.  (1901)  1977  (town),  19,133  (commune). 
It  iiawimmei  man,  with  sulphur  and  uline  iprinp  (;i.E°  10 
59°  F.),  ind  wu  fonmt  in  1S79  by  the  union  ol  Ceoeda  (ibe  epis- 
copal Hc)  and  Serravalie.  The  cathedral  contains  paintings 
by  Pomponio  AmaJEeo  (a  pupil  of  Pordenone)  asd  olhera.  Al 
Scmvalle  is  a  church  with  a  fine  atlar-picce  [ij*?!  by  Tiliui. 
It  is  a  scat  oi  the  lUkwoim  bleeding  and  titk.lhiowing  Industries. 

VITUa,  ST  (Otrnun,  Veil;  French,  Guy).  Accoiding  to  the 
legend,  where  he  is  associated  with  Modestus  and  Crescentia, 
by  whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  St  Vitus  lufiered  mulynloia 


Vmftni  CatV^y.  >< 


Sidliin  nobleman  who  was  a  worshipper  of  idols,  Vii 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  without  the  knowledge 
father,  wai  denounced  by  ' ' 
"     '      tn  his  profession.    ' 


of  a 


,     fui. 


Hck  1899),  n.  B7.i-i3:r.>l. 
Vtnhniire  und  biMliche  bar.     , 
u  KW  Allallmiiujrtioi^n  im    ' 


Stt    Ada    It,  ... 

Bibtiolluca  kariorrapktia  LaUma  (E 
Keud,  "St  Veil,  leine  GMchlchl 
nellungen."  in  JaXriitlirr  iti  Vm 
BJnimli}*^  (1B6;),  pp.  IJl-Sj. 

VIVALDO.  noaUHO  and  SORLBORB  DB  (9.  I 
GcDoeie  eiploicn,  coimecled  with  the  first  known 
In  March  ol  an  ocean  way  Icom  Europe  to  India.     Ugolino, 

with  his  brothel  Guido       ' 

this  eipedition  of 


_aieys,  which  he  had  oigii 
0  Doria,  and  which  left  Genoa 


junction  with  T< 

with  the  purpoK  01  going  to  Inoia  "  by  tne  ucean  ^a  "  ana 
bringing  back  useful  things  lor  trade.  Planned  piimaiily  for 
commetce,  the  cnterpnse  also  aimed  at  prosclytitjn.  Two 
Francixmn  Iciars  accompanied  Ugolino.  The  galleys  were  wdt 
armed  and  sailed  down  the  Morocco  coast  to  a  place  called 
Goiora  (Cape  Nun},  in  ii°  47'  N.,  after  which  nothing  more 
was  heard  ol  them.    Early  in  the  next  (uth)  centuiy.  Soikone 

ings  in  search  ol  his  lalhei,  and  even  peneltated,  it  is  said,  10 
Mig^^duio  on  the  Somali  coast.  In  mss  another  Genoese 
aeaman,  Antonioito  Uso  di  Mare,  sailing  with  Cadamoato  in 
the  service  of  Prince  Heniy  the  Navigator  of  PoRugll,  claimed 
to  have  met,  ncac  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  mith  the  last 
descendant  ij  the  survivois  of  the  Vlvaldo  eipedition.  The 
two  galleys,  he  was  tdd,  had  sailed  to  the  Se>  of  Girinei;  in 
that  sea  one  wot  itranded,  but  Ibc  other  paitrd  on  to  a  pbce 
on  the  coast  ol  Elhiopia-Mena  or  Amenuan,  near  the  Gihun 
(here  probably  meaning  the  Senegal) — where  the  Genoese  were 
Kiied  and  held  in  close  captivity. 

See  Jicopo  Ooria.  "  Annalei"  (under  A.D.  1191)  in  Pnu.  Vhh- 
•onbi  Cwrmamiat  iiiUrua.  5inpUre,  aviiL  3JS  (l86j);  Ihe 
"  Conocimienlo  de  lodos  tcH  Rtinot,  '  ed.  Marcoi  Umcnvr  dc  la 
E«pada  in  the  ^offhn  ol  the  Crngnphica]  Society  ol  Mailnd,  vol-  ii.. 
No.  J,  pp.  111.  Mj,  117-18  (Madrid,  Febniarr,  1877):  Canale, 
Dt^t  inluki  MWCWri  c  lUf'tUH  GmiKn  (Onu,  Igl6),  r.  K. 
P^i,  DeraSUili  Vtrsuia  ixr  Exiiftctintjt  d>i  SoKTca  null  tbt 
(Bcrliii.  iSu];  Aanali  di  CnftM  '  *•  Suiilliai 
« CioiniK Cn>hr( {Gcnni.  iHni);  Bclfnao,  ",  .  . 


^.fte-aadinrfaiMb 
^'    Heyd,  ifiiBin  A> 

n  ol  the  Gtuliklilt 

.  iseo) ;  C.  R.  Bcailey,  Aim  <|f 


VIVARIHI,  the  surname  of  a  lamQy  of  painti 
Venice),  who  produced  a  great  quantity  of  work 
I  neighbourhood  in  the  ijlh  century,  leading  01 


da  Murano. 
Pabi 


.    Al< 


by  an  angeli  he  cnoded 
tne  sea  to  Lucania  ana  went  to  Kome,  where  he  suffered  n 
dam.  His  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  15th  ol  June. 
Paiiiea  of  St  Vitus  has  no  historical  value,  hut  his  name 
in  the  tforlyrolntiiiM  MerBiiyiiiitiaiBiL  In  Sjfi  the  ah 
Corvey,  in  Suony,  received  his  relics,  and  became  a  very 
centre  Of  his  cult.  In  the  second  half  of  the  9tb  century  the 
monks  ol  Corv^,  according  to  Hdmold's  Oanica  Slateruo 
evangtliied  the  iilaod  of  Riigen,  where  they  built  a  church  i 
honour  of  St  Vitus.  The  islanders  soon  relapsed,  but  they  kept 
up  the  superstitious  cult  of  the  saint  (whom  they  honouied  as  1 
god),  returning  to  Christianity  three  centuries  later.  At  Prague 
too,  there  are  some  relics  of  the  saint,  who  is  the  patron  ol 
Bohemia  and  also  of  Saiony,  and  one  of  the  fourteen  "  pro- 
teciots"  (NMIidIo)  ol  the  church  in  Germany, 
diseues  against  which  St  Vitus  is  invoked  i 


is  repmented  by  Ciiipacde  and  the  BcUinis. 
INI  (Antonio  of  Murano)  wi*  probably  the 
nily.  He  came  from  the  Kfaool  of  Aadrts 
lurano,  and  his  works  show  the  influence  of  Gentile  it, 
ians.  The  eailicst  known  date  ol  a  picture  el  his,  an 
.piece  in  ihe  Venetian  academy,  is  1440;  the  latest,  in  the 
Tan  museum,  1464,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  ahve 

nania."  -who  has  been  (with  considetabk  doubt)  regarded 
s  a  brother  (Giovanni  of  Murano],  but  no  tract  of  this  punier 
lists  of  a  date  later  than  1447.  After  1447  Antonio  painted 
ilher  alone  or  in  combinslion  with  his  younger  brother  Barlo- 
>mmeo.  The  works  0!  Antonio  an  wdl  drawn  for  their  epoch, 
itain  noticeable  degree  of  softness,  and  with  goad  6rsh 
er  tints.  Three  of  his  principal  paintings  are  the 
Enthroned  with  the  Four  Doctors  of  the  Church,"  Ibe 


with 


If  Ihe  V 


■■  Sts  Peter 


d  Jeie 


which  Ciowml  co-openied)  are  in  the  Venetian 
academy,  Ihe  third  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  Tliia 
gallery  contains  also  specimens  ol  the  two  undcr.ttamed  painter*. 
Baitoloiiueo  VivtUNi  Is  known  to  have  worked  fnwt 
1450  to  1499.  He  learned  <nl-painting  Irom  Antooello  dk 
Messina,  and  is  said  to  have  produced,  in  I47J,  the  lint  oit 
picture  done  in  Venice.  This  is  in  Ihe  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo — a  large  allu-piece  in  nine  divisions,  repicsentinx 
Augustine  and  other  saints.  Moat  of  his  works,  however, 
including  one  in  the  National  Gallery,  are  in  tempera.  His 
d  hit  colour  good:  the  figures  have 


L111CI  or  Alvise  VivAUHi,  bom  about  1446,  painted  In 
I47j  and  on  to  ijoi,  when  he  died.  It  has  sometimes  becrt 
Hipposed  that,  besides  the  Lqigi  who  was  Ihe  ialest  of  this 
;>ictorial  family,  there  had  also  been  another  Lutgi  wbo  w, 


picture  is  signed  with 
is  good  ground,  howeve 
of  a  later  time.    .The* 


«Iau 


ith  the  date  1414.      There 
,  lor  consldeiing  this  dale  lo  be  a  forgery 
»ks  of  Luigi  show  an  advance  on  those 
of  his  predecessors,  and  some  of  them  are  productions  of  high 

and  some  monkt  decamping  in  lemn.  The  architecture  and 
peispeciive  in  this  work  are  juperioi.  Other  works  by  Luigi 
are  in  Trenso  and  in  Milao.  He  painted  .Mtme  remarliable 
portraits.  (W.  M.  R.) 

VIVEHO,  a  town  of  north-western  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Lugo;  on  Ihe  Ria  de  Vivero,  ail  estuary  formed  by  the 
rivet  Landiove.  which  heie  eiaen  Ihe  Bay  of  Biscay.  Pop. 
(1900)  11443-  Vivero  is  an  old-fashioned  and  picturtsqae  town. 
connected  with  Ihe  i^ipoiite  bank  of  Ihe  otoai?  by  ■  brtdge 

a  causeway.    lis  fishing  (leet,tt|iBimai 

jlluril    products  ol   the   iclltT^ 
,    Theonly  mcaiis'.r  t'.ii.n.ui.ica',..,      .._ 
.he  iFiierioi  !s  by  the  road  to  Cabrciros,  lor  Luiili  .ind  f 'n-j 

VIVES,  JUAH  LUIS  {i4Q)-ii.ol,  Spanish  •ch-i.,!,  wav  U,,- 
It  Valencia  on  the  6(ll  of  Much  UIIJ.    Hci  ' 


VIVIAN,  1ST  BARON— VIVISECnON 


■53 


(ijij).  WUIe  in  Eb^uuI  he  resided  at  COrpiuChTbtlCallcsc, 
Oxford,  wbov  he  wu  made  doctor  of  Uws  ud  lectured 
ea  ftSumipby.  Having  dedlted  himicU  agiiiiit  tlit  l^» 
divoin  fzuni  Catbcriac  of  AnffM,  be  ioal  ihc  toya]  favour  aad 
■u  '—■*-—'  lo  hb  bouH  fgr  til  wccki.  On  hi*  nlau«  b< 
>iihdn«  to  Bnigei,  where  be  devoted  himielf  to  the  eom- 
yalkn  el  Dumaooa  vorto,  ddcBy  directed  againU  the  (chol- 
Hic  philoMfAjF  and  Ibe  preponderant  aulboniy  of  AiiWDtie. 
Ibc  Doel  inpettnnt  of  hb  tRatiKi  ii  (be  Of  Cbbbi  («mif<wwB 
^'tjui,  wUch  ha*  been  ranked  wilb  Bacon'a  Orianem.  He 
aed  al  Bm^a  on  the  6ib  ol  May  is4a 

A  e^nliH  sliliaD  <i(  hi>  worki  waa  pnbliabtd  bv  Ci«ariD 
Uiviuy  SiKu(V^encii.I!S».  Adollo  gooilU  y  San  Manin'i 
Iw  ViKi  7  latitHjiG  M  rc^aciniinia  IHadlid.  17)1)  iia  valuable 
ud  iDtocdinf  Btudy  whkli  incliidn  an  nhaunjve  bibUociaphy 
J 1- — • ; 1 :.:„i  — : — .-  J -.y^  monoirapha. 


Tkibiscrfib 


A.].  Namicbc." 
"\iUir~ 


In  KHKu  tt  UUi-Uaui  ii  BraitUa  (BruiwU,  It^i).  vaL  lyT; 
A.  U<«f'i  ankk  in  Ihc  EicyUstdiit  iti  taammU*  EraiAtuii- 
>W  I'u>HcAfnKi»]  (Ltipiii.  18^7).  vol.  j^;  Berths  VadiR,  &h 


rllin-m  (GciKi 


T  Baxoh  (1J15- 
lU'),  Britbfa  cavaliy  kadcr,  cane  of  a  Comlih  family.  £du- 
oud  at  Hnmv  and  Euler  College,  Oiford,  Vivian  entered 
(kc  anny  in  170J,  and  leu  than  a  year  later  became  a  captain 
ia  ibc  ittb  foot.  UDdtr  Lord  Moin  he  wrvtd  in  the  campaign 
il  t;^  in  FtaJUJen  and  Holland.  At  the  end  (^  tbr  opedilioo. 
(kf  jBib  bore  a  diutngui&hed  part  in  Lord  Calbtait'f  vtion  of 
'  .  179S  Vivian  wai  tianalerred  to  the  jlh 
V  HiBSan),  and  in  Sir  Ralph  Abercronlry't 
iliMucin  waa  preient  at  the  bittlei  of  Bergen  and  Alkmiar  (iqlh 
SifttBiber  to  6th  October  ijm).  In  iKoo  be  received  his 
laajority.  and  in  iSa«  be  became  tieut.'Coloacl  of  Ibe  7lh.  In 
ojaaand  of  this  regiment  he  vailed  to  Join  Baird  at  Cornnoa  in 
iSat,  and  took  part  in  Lord  Paget'!  cavalry  Aghtl  at  Sahagun 
ud  BenaKnte.  Duiiog  the  retreat  of  Mooie'i  aimy  Ibe  jlh 
■ne  coDatnntiy  eaipioycd  with  liie  rearguard.  Vivian  vaa 
fmat  U  Coniona,  and  retumed  with  the  remainder  ol  the 
uaj  to  Ensland.  It  wu  not  until  Lite  in  iSij  that  the  ;th 
bubo]  to  Ibe  PeniiiKila,  and  Vivisa  (no*  colond  and  A.D.C 
■0  Ibe  [ODCE  fccent)  was  uon  taken  away 
-  '  r  HilL     With  this  d 


lif  6*hiiBe  on  the  Wive  (gth-ijth  Dtrember).  At  lie  betfn- 
uig  oi  igi4  be  was  traiafcrred  to  a  cavalty  brigade  of  Bcrea- 
^mi't  ea^s,  and  took  a  marked  part  in  the  action  si  Gave  de 
ru  and  tba  baltk  of  Oithc*.  In  tha  advance  on  Toukvae 
ncio  fau(bt  a  bdUiant  action  at  Cniii  d'Orade  on  Uk  En 
(ilk  Apdl),  when  be  was  very  severely  wounded.  Al  the 
tevangol  ilis  be  wat  made  K.C.B.:  be  had  been  a  majoi- 
E=ef^  Ibc  (cveral  montha.  la  April  Sir  Hosiey  Vivian  was 
vcweied  to  cammand  a  bngide  of  Uibndge's  cavalry,  and 
II  WitolDO  hia  RsiBents,  with  Iboae  of  Vandeleur's  brigade, 
mlc  the  final  chu^  ol  ibe  dv  between  Hougoumont  and  La 
bre  Satale,  ■wiping  eveiythbig  Man  them.  Ibis  service 
m  rewarded  by  tbe  Ihanka  ol  both  boulel  of  parliament, 
Uc  CCH.  mad  the  <uden  of  Maria  Tbetesa  and  St  Vladimir 
bca  tb*  tti""'  s'  Austria  and  Ruasia.  He  tat  In  the 
EkiMaf  CWiiwwM  a  mtmba  lot  Trum  lim  rSii  u  iSjr; 


■ynmetiy  and  ire  uiutUy  bladed' In  habltr  they  are  toft 
(H-l),  flerihle  and  lectUc.  The  spect&c  gtavily  la  t-6. 
When  unaltered  and  conialniag  no  ferili:  oiide,  tbe  nlunt 
is  cotonrtesB,  hut  on  exposure  to  (he  light  ii  very  loeo  become! 
of  a  characteristic  indigo-blue  colour.  Crystals  wen  first  fomid 
in  Cornwall  (at  Wheal  Jane,  near  Tniro.  asaodated  with 
pyrrbotlte)  by  J.  C.  Vivinn,  after  whom  Ibe  spedea  was  named 
1^  A.  G.  Werner  in  1B17.  Tbe  ndnenl  had,  however,  bem 
earlier  known  as  a  blue  powdery  labattnce,  called  "  blue  iron- 
earth,"  met  with  b  peal-bogs,  in  bog  iton-on,  or  with  fMsil 
bones  and  ihdit.  (t-J.S.) 

VtVllBCnOH,  Hterally  the  eulthig  Inter)  of  Uvlng  (ertM) 
animab,  a  word  whkh  might  be  applied  to  all  tuiglcal  openlloo* 
whether  practised  upon  the  lever  f^il'^'H  or  on  miui-  At 
Qy  irsed,  however,  It  has  cochaive  reference  tn 
upon  tbe  lower  animals  uadeitnkea  for  the  idnnce- 
Utal  sdsica.  Theia  are  a  nnmbir  of  people  who, 
calling  themselves  antl-vIvlBectionists,  strongly  object  la  these 
caperimoita  on  the  tower  animals;  and  It  must  be  coBceded 
that  the  humane  inicaa  idilcb  they  advance  agilut  it 
can  only  be  set  adde  at  "  itntbnenul "  It  cooildtnllaBS  ol 
a  wider  humanity  can  tbow  that  Ibc  ugnawnti  o(  Iht  tnll- 
vfvtoectlonitls  lodly  ran  ooonter  M  tmiMn  pregrtw.    Tbt 


confuted  with  Ihoee 
means  of  roean^    What  It 
properly  and  at  alL     II  wd 

kind  to  TsnH  if  the  piactke 
;  mikI  the  purpeae 


here  la  the  right  to  Ma  It 


thdr  object  the  • 

and  pathology.     From  the  eerUcM  perlodi  ei . 

have  occatimally  been  piacUicd,  but  before  the  day* 


difficnlt  lo  draw  cooduiiont.  The  invention  of  uutelbeUa 
'lis  greatly  extended  tbe  latpe  of  tbe  eaperlmental  nielhedi, 
and  quiet,  wltbowl 


the  faitiBdnctiDn  of  tbe  iBdHptk  method  ht«  D. 

to  mbject  nil  tisnct  ud  teglimi  of  the  body  to  mrgiail  ia 

feience,  and  Ibis  hit  ■!»  tad  tbe  diect  of  Increailag  the  p( 


U  1406  a  Brilidi  Royml  Cc 

b  Mr  A.)!^ 
1  OcLobn  1906 


as  appointed  10  loquin  Into 

ip  oiLoid  Selby.  on  whoa 

u«  uuir.    The  ComnlHioa  ul 

.  and  heard  DO  Ie>cr  (han  JI.76I 

of  diicEQpi*  00  tbe  put  of  ihe 

.,. .  the  RA lure  of  (he  evidem  givta 

I  January  r^oS  Ihe  supporters  of  npcri- 
tti  ReKaith  DdcDce  Sodtty,  under  ihe 


''MV? 


1S76.    Al   t 


pbysiolo^caL  There  waa, 
it  may  be  fairly  said,  no  audi  thing  as  bacteriology,  no  general 
following  up  of  Pastou'i  work.  A  few  eipeiiments  were  made 
in  pi:h<.l<igy,  for  instance  in  tuheede;  and  a  few  in  iiugery, 
in  phAimaajlogy,  and  in  tbe  toioa  of  poisoD*,  especially  sndke 
veium.  Hit  thn  chief  we  t4  eipefimenta  on  animals  waa  loc 
Ihe  aJvuiBetnot  el  phyiielagy.  Tbe  evidence  given  before  the 
Royal  CommisiioB  (1875)  was  almott  enlirdy  on  physiologifal 
nullers.  OD  tbe  dbcovSKS  el  Harvey,  Bell,  Uagcndie  and 
CUiHlcBeiMnl,sntlKaaaii*>«/arl*c  Pkyiii^uat  Laianilnj, 
avl  to  foitk.  Tbe  act,  thetefora.  was  dialled  with  a  view  to 
^yiiology,  wilbmt  Bodi  cooam  foi  pathology,  and  wiihout 
lonknowkdgB  tt  bncterieiofy.  Al  tbe  time  al  writing  (1910). 
>){%  of  the  uiierinienU  are  huculatians.  Every  cipeii- 
-■ ■ '-  —  a  regisieted  place 
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fitliiU  thus  wtaMwhwl  it.  not  alterwM  painful,  thoagli  tbae 
may  be  some  diacoinfort  now  and  afain. 

The  damcal  iiMtftnoe  b  the  cue  of  Mens  St  Meitia.  who  was 
shot  in  the  stomach  in  iSaa,  and  recovered,  but  with  a  fistula. 
He  let  Dr  Beaumont  make  experimenu  on  him  for  nine  years: 
"  During  the  whole  of  these  petKxls,  from  the  sprfhg  of  1824  to  the 
pfesent  time  (1833)*  he  has  enjoyed  general  good  health  . . .  active, 
athletic  and  vigoroas;  eaefdsing.  eating  and  drinkins  like  other 
healthy  and  active  people.  For  the  last  four  months  ae  has  been 
unusually  plethoric  ana  robust,  though  constantly  subjected  to  a 
continuous  series  of  experiments  on  the  interior  of  the  stomach; 
alkiwing  to  be  intnMhiced  or  taken  oat  at  the  aperture  different 
kincfo  of  food*  drinks,  dastic  catheters,  themiometcr  tabes,  gastric 
iuice,  chyme,  Ac.  almost  daily,  and  sometimes  hourly.  Such  have 
been  this  man's  condition  and  circumstances  for  several  years  past: 
and  he  now  enjoys  the  most  perfect  health  and  constitutional 
•oundness,  with  every  function  <^  the  system  in  full  force  and  vigour  " 
(Beaumont,  Bxperimtnts  and  Oh9tnaiwH$  en  tkt  Gastric  Jncet,  1638). 

We  oome  now  to  the  question,  What  anaesthetics  are  used  in 
ibtat  experiments,  and  are  they  properly  admmistered  ?  The 
anaesthetics  used  axe— (x)  chlonxfonn,  ether,  or  a  mixture 
containing  chloroform  and  ether;  (s)  morphia,  clUoral,  ure- 
thane.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  morphia  is  not  an  anaesthetic. 
That  depends  on  the  quantity  given.  Not  a  month  passes  in 
this  country  without  somebody  killing  himself  or  hersdf  with 
morphia  or  chloraL  They  die  profoundly  anaesthetised:  they 
cannot  be  roused;  even  the  pain  of  a  strong  dectric  shodc  is  not 
enough  to  louse  them.  So  it  is  with  animals.  The  doses  given 
to  them  are  enormous  and  produce  complete  insensibility.  On 
this  p(nnt  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1906-S  by  Mr  Thane,  Professor  Schifer,  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  Sir 
Henry  Morris,  Professor  Dixon,  Dr  Du<Qey  Buxton  and  Professor 
Starling  is  absolutely  conduaive.  "As  to  the  statements," 
says  Sir  Lauder  Brunton, ''  that  diloral  and  opium  or  moiphia 
are  not  narcotics,  and  do  not  remove  pain,  there  is  no  other  word 
for  it,  it  is  simply  a  lie;  you  may  as  well  say  that  chloroform 
does  not  remove  pain.  If  you  give  any  animal  a  suffidently 
large  dose  of  chlond  or  opimn,  you  so  completely  abolish  sensi- 
bility that  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  that  will  awaken  its 
sensibility.  The  animal  is  as  senseless  as  a  piece  of  board." 

With  regard  to  chloroform,  ether  and  the  A.C.E.  mix- 
ture  (alcohol,  chloroform  and  ether)  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that  animals  can  be  kept,  with  these  anaesthetics,  profoundly 
unoonicioas  lor  three  or  four  or  more  hours.  Nothing  on 
this  point  is  more  worthy  of  constdention  than  the  evidence 
in  veterinary  surgery,  given  before  the  Royal  Commission 
by  Mr  Hobday,  one  oif  the  very  foremost  veterinary  surgeons 
in  this  country  (Reports  of  Erndtmu,  voL  iv.  Q.  x6a84*x6523). 
The  opponents  of  aU  expexiroents  on  animals  are  apt  to  bdieve 
that  dogs  and  cats  must  be  bound  and  fastened  on  boards,  and 
then  have  the  anaesthetic  given  to  them.  That  is  not  the  case. 
They  can  tkke  the  anaesthetic  fint,  and  then  be  put  in  position; 
just  as  we,  for  many  of  the  operations  of  surgery,  are  bound  in 
position.  And,  of  course,  dogs  and  cats  caimot  lie  on  their  backs 
as  we  can.  **  The  usual  thing  we  do,"  said  Professor  Starlinis, 
in  his  evidence  befwe  the  Royal  (Commission,  "  is  to  .|^ve  the 
animal,  half  an  hour  before  the  experiment,  a  hypodermic 
Injection  of  morphia,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain— from  a 
quarter  to  a  third.  The  effect  of  that  is,  that  the  dog  becomes 
sleepy  and  stupid,  and  then  sometimes  it  wUl  lie  down  quietly, 
and  il  it  is  very  sleepy  you  can  put  a  mask  oyer  its  nose  con- 
taining the  chloroform,  alcohol  and  ether  mixture,  which  it 
takes  quite  quietly.  If,  at  the  time  one  wants  to  begin  the 
operation,  the  animal  is  not  fully  under  the  influence  of  morphia 
— if  it  still  seems  restless — it  is  put  in  a  box,  and  there  it  has 
some  wool  saturated  with  the  A.C.E.  mixture  put  in  the  box. 
The  air  gradually  gets  saturated,  the  dog  gets  more  and  more 
sleepy,  and  finally  subsides  at  the  bottom  of  the  box." 

A  few  words  must  be  said  here  about  curare.^  It  was  said,  some 
years  ago.  by  an  opponent  of  experiments  on  animals,  that "  curare 
18  used  daily  throughout  England,"  whereas,  it  is  seldom  used  at 
all{  and  is  never  used  alone  in  any  sort  or  kind  of  operation  on  any 
animal  in  this  country :  in  every  such  case  a  recogni»Kl  anacsthetK 
mutt  be  given,  and  is  given.  In  laige  doses  curare  not  only 
oboUshes  the  movement  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  also  acts 
as  an  anaesthetic:  in  small. doses  it  acu  only  on  tha  voluntary 


muscles,  t^.  00  the  cadiaga  of  die  motor  nerves  going  to  tl^eae 
muscles.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  abject  of  the  experi- 
ment is  to  observe  ana  record  the  action  of  a  nerve  on  tiie  contraction 
of  certain  blood  vessels.  The  nerve  gives  off  some  branches  to 
muscles,  and  other  branches  to  blood  vessels.  If  the  animal  br 
anaesthetized,  and  the  nerve  stimulated,  musdes  and  vessels  will 
both  contract;  but.  if  curare  be  given,  as  wdl  as  an  anaesthetic, 
the  vcsads  alone  will  contract,  without  the  mnsdes:  for  curare 
does  not  act  on  the  endings  of  motor  nerves  going  to  blood  vessela. 
But.  as  a  practical  matter,  curare  is  very  hard  to  otrtain,  and  is  often 
impure,  and  is  very  seldom  used.  One  of  the  inspectors  said  to  the 
Royal  Commission  that  he  had  once  seen  it  uaed,  fifteen  years  ago. 
Professor  Gotch  said  that  he  had  not  used  it,  in  his  own  work.  Tor 
twenty  years.  Professor  Schifer  said  that  he  had  not  used  it  for 
years.  And  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  said  that  he  did  not  think  he  had 
used  it  at  all  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1876.  The  fear  that,  in 
a  case  where  curare  was  being  used,  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic 
might  *'  pass  off,"  and  the  animal  be  left  under  curare  alone,  is  not 
reasonable.  The  dosage  and  administration  of  anaesthetics  is  not 
left  to  chance.  If,  for  example,  an  animal  is  reoeivinff  a  definite 
percentage  of  chloroform  vapour,  it  is  of  necessity  under  tne  influence 
of  the  chloroform :  and  the  anaesthesia  will  gradually  become  not 
less  but  more  profound.  (See  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  by  Professor  Langley  and  Professor  Waller.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  pain,  or  death,  or  dis- 
comfort among  86,277  animals  used  for  experiments  in  Great 
Britain  in  1909,  with  the  pain,  or  death,  or  discomfort  of  an 
equal  numbor  of  the  same  kinds  of  animals,  either  in  a  state 
of  nature,  or  kept  for  sport,  or  used  for  the  service  of  human 
profit  or  amusement.  But  it  would  be  outude  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  describe  the  cruelties  which  are  inseparable 
from  sport,  and  from  the  killing  of  animals  for  food,  and  from 
fashion;  ndther  is  this  the  place  to  describe  the  millions  of 
mutilations  which  are  practised  on  domestic  animals  by  farmers 
and  breeders.  As  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  recently  said, 
the  farmyards,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  simply  "  seethe 
with  vivisection."  The  number  of  animab  wounded  in  sport, 
or  in  traps,  cannot  be  guessed.  Against  this  vast  amount  of 
suffering  we  have  to  put  an  estimate  of  the  condition  of  86, 277 
animals  used  for  medical  sdence.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  them 
were  used  for  inoculation. ,  In  many  of  these  inoculations  the 
result  was  negative:  the  animal  did  not  take  any  disease, 
and  thus  did  not  suffer  any  pain.  In  many  more,  e.g.  cancer 
in  mice,  tubercle  in  guinea-pigs,  the  pain  or  discomfort,  if  ^y, 
may  fairly  be  called  trivial  or  inconsiderable.  It  could  hardly 
be  said  that  these  small  animals  suffer  much  more  than  an 
equal  number  of  the  same  kind  of.  animals  kept  in  little  cages 
to  amuse  children.  •  There  remain  3888  animals  which  were 
submitted  to  operation  under  an  anaesthetic.  In  the  greats 
number  of  these  cases  the  animal  wits  killed  then  and  there 
under  the  anaesthetic,  without  recovering  consdousness.  In 
the  remaining  cases  the  animal  was  allowed  to  recover,  and 
to  be  kept  for  observation;  but  no  further  observation  of  any 
kind,  which  could  cause  pain,  was  allowed  to  be  made  on  it, 
unless  it  vefe  again  placed  under  an  anaesthetic.  Many  of 
these  cases,  thus  allowed  to  recover  after  an  operation,  may 
fairiy  be  compared  to  an  equal  number  of  domestic  animals 
after  one  of  the  formal  (^rations  of  veterinary  surgery.  These 
observations  made  under  Certificate  B  form  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  experiments  on  animals  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  they  have  led,  in  recent  years,  to 
discoveries  of  the  very  utmost  Importance  for  human  life  and 
health. 

II.  SdtENTinc  Results.— We  come  noir  to  consider  thi; 
results  of  experiments  on  animals,  but  we  must  remember  that 
not  we  alone,  but  animals  also,  owe  a  great  debt  to  them.  Great 
epizootic  diseases  like  anthrax,  swine-fever,  chicken  diolera, 
sUkworm  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  gjanders,  Texas  cattle 
fever,  blackleg,  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  have  killed  yeariy  millions 
of  animals,  and  have  been  brought  under  better  control  by 
these  experiments.  The  advantages  that  have  been  obtained 
for  man  may  be  arranged  under  two  heads— (A)  Phyadogy, 
(B)  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Therapeutics. 

A.  Physiologt 

t.  The  Bfaed.->Galen  (a.d.  131)  confuted  the  doctrine  of  Erasls» 
tratus,  that  the  arteries  ooQtained.jrmiiia,  the  breath  of  life,  proviag 
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that  they  eoottin  blood.  "OnrieKei,  bavine 
aitariefl  above  and  below,  opened  tkem,  and 

that  tbey  wete  indeed  full  of  blood."  Reaidut  Columbus 
('SS9)*  thoneh  be  «fid  not  diacover  the  general  or  "  ayBtematic  " 
cinMlatMa  01  the  blood*  yet  ieema  to  have  discovered,  by  experi> 
meat,  tbe  pahnonafy  daicnlation.  "  The  blood  ia  carried  through 
the  pqtmomiry  aitery  to  the  lung,  and  there  is  attenuated;  thence, 
anaed  with  air,  it  u  carried  through  the  pulmonary  vein  to  the 
left  tida  of  the  heart.  Which  thing  no  man  hitherto  has  noted  or 
lelt  OQ  leoofd,  thoujth  it  ia  most  worthy  of  the  observance  of  all 
men. . . .  And  thta  u  as  true  as  truth  itself;  for  if  ^u  will  look 
aot  oaly  in  the  dead  body  but  also  in  the  living  animal,  you  will 
alwajra  find  this  ^mooary  vein  full  of  blood,  which  assuredly  it 
wooid  not  be  if  It  were  designed  only  for  air  and  vapours. . . . 
Verily  I  pray  you,  O  candid  rrader,  studious  of  authority,  but  more 

of  truth,  to  make  experiment  on  antnuils.    You  will  find 


the  pulmooarv  vein  full  of  blood,  not  air  atfuligo,  as  these  men  call 
it,  uod  hdp  tnem."  Harvey's  treatise  De  iiotu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis 
••  AmtmuMUB  was  published  at  Frankfort  ip  idai.  It  begins  thus: 
"  Wheo  by  many  dissections  of  living  animals,  as  they  came  to 
hand.— Cms  muMt  vioorum  disseUionious,  uH  ad  manum  dabaniur, 
— I  fifat  gave  myself-  to  observing  how  I  mij^ht  discover,  with  my 
ova  eyes,  and  not  from  books  and  the  writing  of  other  men,  the 
oae  and  parpose  of  the  movement  of  the  h£a^t  in  animals,  forthwith 
I  fottad  the  matter  hard  indeed  and  full  of  difficulty;  so  that  I 
began  to  think,  with  Frascatorius.  that  the  movement  of  the  hcatt 
was  known  to  God  alone. ...  At  last,  having  daily  used  greater 
diaquiaition  and  diligence,  by  frequent  examination  of  many  and 
vanoos  livni(^  aoimalsp— mafte  frtqutnkr  et  vana  animaiia  viva 
imkmaficitudo  I  came  to  believe  that  I  had  succeeded,  and  had 
escaped  and  got  out  of  this  labyrinth,  and  therewith  had  dis- 
iiwiewed  what  1  desired,  the  movement  and  use  of  the -heart  and  the 
arterieau    And  from  that  time,  not  only  to  my  friends  but  also  in 

riblac  ia  my  anatomical  lectures,  after  the  manner  of  the  Academy, 
(fid  not  fear  to  set  forth  my  opinion  in  this  matter."  Here,  and 
yia  at  the  end  of  the  Preface,  and  again  in  the  eighth  chapter 
the  De  Motu,  be  pots  his  experiments  in  the  very  foreground 
of  the  argument.  Take  the  headings  of  his  first  four  chapters: 
I.  Cmmsae,  ^ttibns  ad  scribendum  auctor  permotus  fuerit.  7.  Ex 
t  disseetitme,  qualis  /ii  cordis  tnotus,  3.  Arteriarum  motus 
€X  viaofum  disseeHane.  ^  Motus  cordis  et  auricularum 
ex  awui mm  disseeHane.  He  nad,  of  course,  help  from  other 
sPUTcee— from  anatomy  and  from  physics;  but  it  is  certain,  from 
ku  own  words,  that  he  attributed  his  discovery,  in  a  very  great 
measme.  to  experimenta  on  animals.  Malpi^^hi  (1661},  professor  of 
uledicioe  at  Bologna,  by  examining  with  a  microscope  tne  lung  and 
the  mesentery  of  the  live  frog,  made  out  the  capillary  vessels.  He 
writes  to  Boreili,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Pisa,  that  he  has 
failed  ia  every  attempt  to  discover  them  by  injecting  fluids  into 
t^  larger  vesaeb,  but  has  succeeded  by  examining  the  tissues  with 
the  microacope:  **  Such  is  the  divarication  of  these  little  vessels 
coming  off  from  the  vein  and  the  artery,  that  the  order  in  which  a 
veaael  ramifies  is  no  longer  preserved,  but  it  looks  like  a  network 
woven  from  the  offshoots  of  both  vessels"  {De  Putmonibus,  1661). 
Stephen  Hales  (1733),  rector  of  Farringdon  and  minister  of  Tedding- 
too,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  made  the  first  exact  esti- 
nates  of  the  blood  pressure,  the  real  force  of  the  blood,  by  inserting 
one  end  of  a  vertical  glass  tube  into  the  crural  artery  of  a  mare. 
aad  noting  the  rise  of  the  blood  in  the  tube  {Statical  Essays,  con- 
Icining  Haemostuticks,  fife,  J/Jj).  John  Hunter,  bom  1738.  made 
si^ny  observations  on  the  nature  and  processes  of  the  blood:  and, 
above  all,  he  discovered  the  facts  of  collateral  circulation.  These 
facts  were  fresh  in  his  mind  when  he  first  \'enturcd,  in  December 
17S5,  to  tie  the  femoral  artery  in  "  Hunter's  canal "  for  the  cure 
of  aneurism  In  the  popliteal  space.  The  experiment  that  gave 
him  hk  knowledge  of  the  collateral  circulation  was  made  on  one  of 
the  deer  ta  Rkhmond  Park:  he  tied  its  external  carotid  artery. 
to  see  what  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  shedding  of  the  antler. 
Some  dajr*  later  he  found  that  the  circulation  had  returned  in 
the  antler.  He  had  the  buck  killed,  and  found  that  the  artery 
had  been  completely  closed  by  the  ligature,  but  the  small  branches 
**iTr«*Y  from  it,  between  the  heart  and  the  ligature,  were  enlarged 
aad  were  in  commanication  with  others  of  its  branches  beyond 
the  ligature;  and  Inr  this  collateral  circulation  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  aotler  had  been  restored.  Among  later  observations  on 
the  cifcnlation  must  be  mentioned  the  use  of  the  mercurial  mano- 
r'.eter  by  Poiseuille  (1828)  and  Ludwig  (1849),  the  study  of  the 
bUiod  pressure  within  the  heart  by  Henng  (1849)  and  the  per- 
fsaneot  tracing  of  the  pressure  curves  by  Chauveau  and  Marey 
(1863).  Flnal^  came  the  study  of  those  more  abstruse  problems 
of  tbie  circulation  that  the  older  physiologists  had  left  alone — the 
ifliluenoes  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  relations  between 
blood  presaore  and  secretion,  the  automatism  of  the  heart-beat,  and 
the  influence  of  gravitation.  Professor  Starling,  in  1906,  writes 
as  foUowB  of  this  part  of  physiology :  "  Among  the  researches  of 
the  last  thirty  years,  those  bearing  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
must  take  an  important  place,  both  for  their  physiological  interest 
and  lor  the  weighty  influence  they  have  exerted  on  our  knowledge 
and  tseatmeot  of  disorders  of  the  vascular  system,  such  as  heart 


disease.  We  have  learned  to  measure  accurately  the  work  done 
by  the  great  heart-pump;  and  by  studying  the  manner  in  which 
this  work  is  affecteo  by  different  conditions,  we  are  enabled  to  in* 
crease  or  diminish  it,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  organ.  Ex 
periments  in  what  is  often  regarded  as  the  most  transcendental 
department  of  pfaysiolon'^ — i.c.  that  which  treats  of  muscle  and 
nerve — have  thrown  light  on  the  wonderful  process  of  *  com- 
pensation '  by  which  a  diseased  heart  ia  able  to  aeep  up  a  normal 
circulation  "  And  Dr  James  Macfcenaie.  writing  in  1910  of  certain 
trr^olarities  of  the  drcularion  during  pregnancy  (venous  pulse  in 
the  neck  and  irrej^lar  beat  of  the  h«irt).  says,  very  emphatically, 
that  these  conditions  in  patients  have  been  interpreted  by  ex- 

Kriments  on  animals.  '*  Tne  outcome  of  these  researches  [Wencke- 
ch's  clinical  studies],  as  well  as  those  of  a  great  number  of  other 
observers,  has  been  to  elucidate  the  nature  and  meaning  of  a  great 
number  of  abnormal  conditions  of  the  heart.  It  might  be  said 
with  truth  that,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  irregular  action  of  the 
heart  was  one  oiF  the  most  obscure  symptoms  in  clinical  medicine, 
it  is  now  one  of  the  best  understood.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that 
this  advance  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  without  tbe 
knowledge  gained  by  experiment  "  (Research  Defence  Society,  May 
1910). 

a.  The  lodeolf.— Asellius  (1622)  by  a  single  experiment  demon* 
strated  the  flow  of  chyle  along  the  lacteals.  The  existence  ot 
these  minute  vessels  had  been  known  even  to  Galen  and  Erastis- 
tratus,  but  they  had  made  nothing  of  their  knowledge.  Asellius 
says:  "I  observed  that  the  nerves  of  the  intestines  were  quite 
distinct  from  these  white  threads,  and  ran  a  different  courre. 
Struck  with  this  new  fact,  I  was  silent  for  a  time,  thinking  of  the 
bitter  warfare  of  words  among  anatombts  as  to  the  mesenteric 
veins  and  their  purposes.  When  I  came  to  myself,  to  satisfy  my- 
self by  an  experiment,  I  pierced  one  of  the  largest  cords  with  a 
scalpel.  I  hit  the  right  point,  and  at  once  observed  a  white  liquid 
like  milk  flowing  from  the  divided  vessel."  Jchan  Pecquet  (1647), 
in  the  course  01  an  experiment  on  the  heart,  observed  tbe  now 
of  chyle  into  the  subclavian  vein,  and  its  identity  with  the  chyle 
in  the  lacteals;  and  by  further  ^experiment  found  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  the  chyle  flowing  up  it:  "1  perceived  a  white  sub- 
stance, like  milk,  flowing  from  the  vena  cava  ascendens  into  the 
rricardium,  at  the  place  where  the  right  auricle  had  been 
found  these  vessels  ^the  thoracic  ductj  all  along  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, lying  on  the  spine,  beneath  the  aorta.  They  swelled  below 
a  ligature;  and  when  1  relaxed  it,  1  saw  the  milk  carried  to  the 
orifices  that  I  had  observed  in  the  subclavian  vein."  The  existence 
of  this  duct,  which  is  empty  and  collapsed  after  death,  had  been 
overlooked  by  Vesalius  and  all  the  great  anatomists  of  his  time. 

3.  TTu  Gastric  Juice. — Our  knowledge  about  digestion  dates 
back  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when  Valisnieri  first  ob- 
served that  the  stomach  of  a  dead  animal  contained  a  fluid  which 
acted  on  certain  bodies  immersed  in  it — "  a  kind  of  apia  forlis" 
In  1752  Riaumur  began  his  observations  on  this  fluid,  making 
birds  swallow  fine  fenestrated  tubes  containing  grain  or  meat,  or 
sponges  with  threads  attached;  and  observed  that  digestion  con- 
sists in  the  dissolution  of  food,  not  in  any  sort  of  mechanical  action 
or  trituration.  His  observations  were  extended  and  perfected  by 
Spallanzani  (1777).  Then  came  a  period  of  uncertainty,  with- 
out further  advance;  until  in  1823  the  French  Academy  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  and  Tiedemann  and 
Cmelin  submitted  their  observations  to  them:  ''The  work  of 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  their  experiments,  from  which  came  not 
only  the  absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  gastric  juice^but 
also  the  study  of  the  transformation  of  starch  into  glucose.  Thus 
the  theory  of  digestion  entered  a  new  ohase :  it  was  finally  recog- 
nized, at  least  for  certain  substances,  tnat  digestion  is  not  simp^ 
dissolution,  but  a  true  chemical  transformation  "  (Claude  Bemara, 
Pkysiologiie  ophaloire,  1879).  Beaumont's  experiments  on  Alexis 
St  Martin  {vide  supra)  were  published  in  1838.  They  were,  of 
course,  based  on  the  work  of  the  physiologists:  "  I  make  no  claim 
to  originality  in  my  opinions  as  respects  the  existence  and  opera- 
tion of  the  gastric  juice.  My  experiments  confirm  the  doctrines 
(with  some  modifications)  taught  by  Spallanzani  and  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  physiological  writers "  (Beaumont's  preface  to 
his  book).     Eberle,  m  1834.  showed  how  this  knowledge  of  the 

Kstric  juice  might  be  turned  to  a  practical  use,  by  extracting  it 
)m  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomachs  of  animals  after  death: 
hence  came  the  invention  of  the  various  preparations  of  pepsin. 
Later.  Blondlot  of  Nancy,  in  1812,  studied  the  gastric  juice  by  the 
method  of  a  fistula,  like  that  ot  St  Martin.  More  recent  observa- 
tions have  been  made  on  the  movements  of  the  stomach  during 
diEjntion,  and  on  the  influences  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  process. 
The  stomach  is,  of  course  not  the  only  organ  of  digestion:  the 
liver,  the  pancreas  and  the  intestinal  glands,  all  are  concerned. 
The  recent  work  of  Pawlow  and  of  Starling  has  greatly  advanced 
our  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  the  secretions  from  these  organs. 
The  whole  chain  of  processes,  nervous  and  chemical,  psychical  and 
physical,  from  the  taking  of  food  into  the  mouth  to  the  cxpuhion 
of  the  waste  residue,  b  now  viewed  in  its  entirety:  and  especial 
study  has  been  gi\en  to  the  influences,  nervous  or  chemical,  which 
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_  ol  another  too. 
fcceping  the  aninuh  wider  the 
that  were  poMJpie.  and  of  studyiiv  the  diflcrent  Dacts  of  the 
syattiB  in  aaimaU  aoc  anicifiienird,  yet  free  inm  paw 
dUtiaas.  made  vm  of  6sculae  established  at  different  ^au  of 
the  dleescivc  canal,  and  was  able  to  study  the  di(estivc  juices  at 
<£iflefent  stages  during  digestion,  without  causing  pain  lo  the 
ammala.  The  work  ol  Fawlow  has  been  (unher  developed  by 
Prafesaor  Starling's  recent  work  on  the  chemical  substances  juvduoed 
in  the  body,  durug  the  act  ol  digestion,  to  prooiotc  digotion. 

4.  Ciycpgtm, — Cttude  Bcmanrs  work  on  the  assimilation  and 
destznctioo  of  sugar  in  the  body  was  begun  in  184A.  His  discovery 
ol  the  g^>xogenac  action  ol  the  liver  was  made  by  Iceejping  two  dogs 
on  difierenc  diec^  one  with  sugar,  the  other  without  ti,  tnen  killing 
them  during  digestion,  and  testing  the  blood  in  the  veins  coming 
from  the  liver:  What  was  my  surprise  when  I  found  a  oonsiderabie 
quantity  ol  augar  in  the  hepatic  vans  of  the  dog  that  had  been 
fed  on  meat  only,  and  had  been  kept  for  eight  da>^  withoutsu^ar ! 

Rnally,  after  many  attempts— n/res  ieaacMi^  d'essatsti 

fmsimfs  iUmsioms  qme  jt  fms  tftf iff  de  nttap£9  par  des  litommementi — 
succeeded  in  showing,  that  in  dogs  fed  on  meat  the  blood 
through  the  portal  vem  (from  the  stomach)  does  not  oontai 
before  it  reaches  the  liver;  but  when  it  leaves  the  Over  and 
by  the  hepatic  veins  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  this  same  blood 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  si^gary  suhsTanrr  (fjucoae)  ** 
{NomfdU  fomOwu  dufoie,  Paris,  1853). 

5.  7*he  Pamcreas. — ^The  17th  ceniurv  was  a  time  of  very  fanci- 
ful theories  about  the  pancreas  (Lindanus,  Wharton,  Bartholini). 
which  need  not  be  recalled  here.  But  Sylvius  (Fran^iis  de  Bob) 
had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  the  pancreas  must  be  estimated,  not 
according  to  its  position,  but  according  to  its  stnictute.  as  of  the 
nature  of  the  suivary  glands.  He  urged  his  pupil,  Regnicr  de 
Graaf.  to  study  it  by  experiment,  and  <le  Craaf  says:  "  I  put  my 
hand  to  the  utvk:  and  though  many  times  I  despaired  ol  success, 
yet  at  last,  by  the  blessing  oi  God  on  m^  work  and  prayers,  in  the 
year  1662  I  discovered  a  way  of  collecting  the  pancreatic  juice  " 
By  the  method  of  a  Bstula  he  collected  and  studied  the  secretion 
of  the  pancreas:  and  by  further  e&periment  he  refuted  Banholini's 
theory  that  the  pancreas  was  a  sort  of  appanage  or  "  bilianr  vesicle  " 
of  the  spleen.  But  he  got  no  help  from  the  chemistry  of  his  time; 
he  could  no  more  discover  the  amylolytic  action  of  tJie  pancreatic 
secretion  than  Galvani  could  discover  wireless  telegrapny.  Still. 
he  did  good  work:  and  Claude  Bernard.  180  years  later,  went  back 
to  de  CraaTs  method  of  the  fistula.  His  ooservations.  begun  in 
1846.  received  a  priae  from  the  French  Academy  in  18^  Sir 
Michael  Foster  says  of  them:  '*  Valentin,  it  is  true,  had  in  1844 
not  only  inferred  tnat  the  pancreatic  juice  had  an  action  on  starca, 
but  confirmed  his  view  by  actual  experiment  with  the  juice  exptpssed 
from  the  gland:  and  Eberle  had  suggested  that  the  juice  had  some 
action  on  fat;  bnt  Bernard  at  one  stroke  made  dear  its  threefold 
action.  He  showed  that  it  on  the  one  hand  emulsified,  and  on  the 
other  hand  split  op  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  the  neutral  fats: 
he  clearly  proved  tnat  it  had  a  powerful  action  on  starch,  converting 
it  into  sugar:  and  lastly,  he  laid  bare  its  remarkable  action  on 
protdd  matters."  At  a  later  date  it  was  diaoovered  that  the 
pancreas,  beside  its  work  in  digestion,  hasan  **  internal  secretion  ": 
that  it.  Uke  the  thyroid  ^nd  and  the  suprarenal  capsules*  helps 
to  keep  the  "  " 
Professor 
was  discovered 

if,  instead  of  merely  diverting  its  secretion,  the^  pancreas  is  bodily 
removed,  the  metabolic  processes  of  the  organism,  and  especially 
the  metabolism  of  carbo-hydrates,  are  entirely  deranged,  the  result 
bdnc  the  production  of  pctmanent  ifiabetes.  But  if  e\Tn  a  wry 
imafl  part  of  the  gland  is  left  witlna  the  body,  the  carbo-hydrate 
metabolism  remains  analtered.  and  there  b  no  diabetes.  The 
small  portion  of  the  organ  which  has  been  allowed  to  remain  (and 
which  need  itoc  even  be  left  in  its  proper  pl^.  but  may  be  trans- 
planted under  the  sldn  or  elsewhere)  is  sufficient,  by  the  exchanges 
which  go  on  between  it  and  the  blood  generally,  to  prevent  those 
serious  oonseqoenoes  to  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  the 
general  constitution  of  the  body,  which  result  from  the  complete 
removal  of  this  organ.**  This  fact,  that  complete  removal  of  the 
pancreas,  in  a  cat  or  a  dog.  may  cause  fatal  dubetes,  is  of  import- 
ance, because  the  pancreas  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  in  man  is 
diseased:  but,  at  present,  experiments  on  animals  have  not  led  to 
any  certain  or  specific  cure  of  diabetts  in  man. 

6.  The  Grawk  cf  Anw.— The  experiments  made  by  du  Hamel 
(1739-1843)  on  tl*  gfosrth  of  bone  by  deposit  from  the  oeriosteum 
(lae  thin  membrane  enaheathing  each  bone)  rose  out  01  Belchier's 

(■73$)  t^t  the  bones  take  up  the  stain  of  madder 

Du  Harod  studied  the  whole  subject  very 

'^  this  bone-jModudng  power  of  the  pen- 

^~it  fiact  in  an  operations  on  the  bones. 
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le  balance  ol  the  general  chemistry  ol  the  whole  body. 
Schafer,  writing  in  1894,  says^on  this  subject:^  **  It 
cred  a  few  years  ago  by  von  Mering  and  Minkowski  that 


(1746) 


layers. 
His  facts  were  oonfirmed  by  I 
(1751):  but  his  mnrlusioni.  nnfortonaidy. 
by  HaBer.  Still,  he  bcon^  am  to  ctndy  Che  wlule  subject' of  tbe 
growth  ol  bonrs.  in  leagth  as  well  as  in 
moddluM  of  the  bones,  m  adult  life,  by 
Bichat.  John  Hunter,  Tioia  and  Cnnralhier  took 
physioiogy  and  in  surgery.  Later,  from  the  point  of  view  of  awfgesy, 
byme  (1837)  ami  Stanley  (i8f9)  Bade  cxpcrimcMs  on  the  gsowrtli 
of  bone,  and  on  the  emfoliaiion  of  dead  bone;  and.  after  tbcna. 
Oilier,  whose  influence  on  this  pan  ol  auigical  practice  has  been  <d 
the  very  highcsr  value. 

7.  The  Stnmmi  Sjs$em.—A.  The  Nerve-Roots.— T1iro««h  all  the 
centuries  between  Galen,  who  lived  in  the  ume  of  Comasodus.  assd 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  lived  in  the  time  ol  George  111^  no  grot 
advance  was  made  in  our  knowledge  ol  the  nervous  m 
way  of  experiment,  which  had  kd  Gakn  far  ahead  ol 
neglected,  and  everything  was  overwhelmed  by 
London  and  Magendie  in  Paris  took  up  the  enwraaental  stody  of 
the  nervous  system  about  where  Galen  had  kit  it.  The  qwcstioa 
of  priority  of  diaoovcty  does  not  concein  us  here:  we  may  take  Sir 
Michael  Foster's  judgment,  that  Magendie  braugfat  exact  and  full 
proof  of  the  truth  wkxh  Bdl  had  divined  rather  than  demon  it  rated, 
that  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves  havecssentiallv 
different  functions —  a  truth  which  is  the  wenr  foundation  of  thie 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system."  Tbedateol  Bell's  work  is  18 11, 
An  Idta  of  a  New  A walemy  e§  tke Bwetn,  sukmitttdfer  the  Qtoarsnlt^w 
cJikeAiuker'sFriemds.  la  it  he  says:  "  Coaaidcni«  that  the  spinal 
nerves  have  a  double  root,  and  bei^gjol  opinion  that  the  pioperticn 
of  the  nerves  are  derived  from  their  connexions  with  the  parts  of 
the  brain.  I  thought  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  m)r  opinioa 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  ol  proving  at  the  same  time  that 
nerves  of  different  endowoMnts  were  in  ne  aasae  ooid  (the  same 
nerve-truak)  and  held  together  by  the  aasae  aheath.  On  la>ing 
bare  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  I  found  that  I  oould  cut 


the  posterior  fasciculus  of  nerves,  which  took  its  origin  bowa  the 
spinal  marrow,  without  coo\'ubii^  the  muades  of  the  back;  btat 


that  00  touching  the  anterior  fascicuhis  with  the  point  of  the  knife, 
the  muscles  of  the  back  were  immediately  convulsed.  Snch  were 
my  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  cerebrum  and  cerebeflum  were 
parts  distinct  in  function,  and  that  every  nerve  poaseasiiv  a  double 
function  obuined  that  by  having  a  double  rooc  I  now  saw  the 
meaning  of  the  double  connexion  of  the  nerves  with  the  apiaal 
marrow,  and  also  the  cause  of  that  seeming  intricacy  in  the  con- 
nexions of  nerves  throughout  their  course,  which  were  not  double 
at  their  origins.**  His  other  work,  on  the  cranial  nerves,  which  are 
**  not  double  at  their  origiosw"  bore  fruit  at  once  in  surgery.  Sir 
John  Erichsen  says  of  it :  "  Up  to  the  time  that  Sir  Chaites  Bell 
made  his  experiments  on  the  nerves  ol  the  face,  it  was  the  ^»*w»inon 
custom  ol  surgeons  to  divide  the  facial  nerve  for  the  relief  of 
neuralgia,  tk  demleuremx:  whereas  it  exercises,  and  waa  proved 
by  Sir  Charles  Bdl  to  exercise,  no  influence  over  sensation,  and  its 
division  consequently  for  the  relief  of  pain  was  a  oseiem  operation.*' 

5.  Reflex  Action. — The  obser>-atioas  made  by  Sir  Robert  Boylci 
Redi.  Le  Galkns  and  others  on  the  reflex  movements  01  decapitated 
vipers,  frogs,  eeb  and  bunerflies  mere  of  no  great  use  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ph>siok)gy:  but  they  led  toward  the  discovery 
that  nerve-power  b  stored  m  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  liberated  thence 
in  action  independent  of  the  higher  cerebral  centres.  Manhall  Hall 
(1832-1837)  disco\-ered.  by  his  experiments,  that  reflex  actions  are 
the  work  of  definite  groups  of  crlls,  set  at  certain  points  or  levels  in 
the  cord :  he  proved  the  segmental  structure  ol  the  cord,  the  exist- 
ence  ol  nerve-centres  in  it.  and  thus  foreshadowed  thediaoovcrv 
of  the  like  centres  in  the  brain.  In  his  earlier  writings  (1831-33) 
be  extended  the  principles  of  the  doctrines  ol  reflex  action  to  the 
larynx,  the  phar>'nx  and  the  ^»hincter  muades:  later,  in  1837.  be 
demonstrated  the  courK  of  nerve-imnulsfs  within  the  cord,  irona 
one  le\-el  to  another,  and  the  effecuol  tticct  stimulation  of  die  cord. 
Also  he  noted  the  effects  of  opium  and  of  atrydmine  on  rcflea 
action:  and  the  reflex  character  of  the  oonwlaiaaa  that  occur  in 
certain  diseases. 

C.  The  Medulla  Oblongata  and  the  Ccrdbdum.— Flouieoa.  who 
was  among  the  eariiest  stwknts  of  the  vae  d  chloroforai,  b  beaC 
known  for  hb  cxpeTimer.ts  on  the  respiratory  centre  and  the  cere- 
bellum. He  localued  the  celb  in  the  mrdulla  that  govern  the  reflex 
movement  of  respiration.  Afterward  came  the  discovery  of  cardiac 
and  other  centres  in  the  nebhbourhood  of  the  leaointory  centre. 
He  showed  also  that  the  ccrebdlum  b  concerned  witn  the  equilibra- 
tion and  co-ordination  of  the  muades:  that  an  animal,  a  few  days  old, 
deprived  of  sensation  and  coosciousacas  by  removal  of  the  cerebial 
hemispheres,  «*as  )'et  able  to  stand  and  to  move  forward,  but  when 
the  cerebellum  also  was  removed,  lost  all  power  of  co-ordtnatioo 
{Reckerckei  expMmentaUs,  Paris,  1843).  Ana  from  the  obaenrationa 
made  by  him  and  by  others,  it  was  fouiid  that  the  semicircular  canals 
of  the  internal  ears  are  the  terminal  organs  of  the  senae  of  equilibra- 
tion. 

/>.  The  Vaao>Motor  Nerves. — Claude  Bernard,  studying  the  lym- 
pathetic  nervous  system,  discovered  the  vaso*aotor  acrvea  that 
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MI  of  prierhy  be 


»-_   SCBTtinc  fno  Lkc  cUaio]  otuemtkiii,  maiSe  Idri  _,-, 

ia  panlywd  linbi  you  find  at  om  time  n  iscnaw  of  cold  iiKi 
u  ubOwt  *■  iaenue  of  bat.  I  duw^  that  Ihii  coatndiction 

■icM  br  TnJ*'***^  by  nppo^ni  tluE,  ude  by  wSf  with  the  gcnent 
KtSon  (i  (bE  aemu  lynnn,  the  lyinpulHIic  mvo  might  have  the 
fav:tia«  of  ptf^dingovcr  tho  production  of  liaat:  Ibat  Ja  lo  aay,  that 
m  Ibc  cue  when  lu  Daraliwd  limb  wa»  cbillcdi  t  wppoacd  tho 
rrTDjBibnic  nerve  to  be  pantvted»  a<  vdl  !■  the  motDr  iwrvca; 
wfiilc  is  the  paralyHd  limbt  that  were  not  chillcil  itir  nrnpatViRic 

t«  anacked.    Thi>  wat  a  throiy.  dill  il  li  'd|.  jn  idcj,  )[jJiiiE 


*a*caiy  ID  obtcrvc ;  and  muAt  divide  tlie  1ri<nk  rr.  -xf^  wh.n  would 
happea  lO  the  heat-wpply  ol  ihc  QTgm.  Yon  In.jv,  ihii  thcrjbbil'a 
m.  and  lb*  cervical  lynpaihctic  of  ihii  unual.  odtml  us  tht 
rcmrimt  coDdiliona.  So  1  divicScd  this  h  rh<;:  jn'l.  jt  onit^  ihc 
nssincm  Mve  the  lie  diraci  lo  my  ihemy    -.',■  .n.,,;;i  rfiipir  ft  jlW 

n-Henhad  bacn  luptHnedioprAidv^and  w.iu 'I .  .L  n..  i,  .' of 
the  ear  to  bflcome  cnilledi  and  here  wai  jiijt  Ihc  oppoiiic.  a  very 
wma  ear.  with  neat  dilaidiion  dF  iti  ve»cl^  The  ripcncneula  o( 
BodfC  and  WaOet  (iSj.))  and  of  Schifl  (iBs5)  Ihceo  l^hi  on  Ihe 

mnat  centre  in  ih>  c«di  and  iii  l8j«  Claude  Benurd,  by  hit 
bpoiiBait*  on  the  chorda  tymfiani  and  the  lubmakiUary  |tand, 

iheTea^a^  "  It  iiiahiKPH  impoa&ible  lo^aaEEeralc  the  hnponanee 
ei  iheK  labojn  of  Bernard  op  the  vaao-motor  nerves,  ainee  ft  !a 
aTnoK  impDHible  to  eaaueratc  the  influence  which  our  knowledee 
of  the  vaao-Mocor  ayatcm.  iprin^nf  »  it  does  from  DernanP* 

la  widauBi  nteature  will  autinue  w  mn.  on  all  pur  phywloglcal 
aB]  pMkobcnl  cDneepliDni.  on  medical  nactiee.  ind  on  the 
conduct  sf  human  life.    There  b  haidly  a  phynolojiut  diicuiiian 

qeeHoBa"  (FoiTer.  £i^a/ CfcuS^iMnil.""™"'"'"*"™" 
C  0«br^  LocaUallon.^The  itudy  ol  the  i        -  ity 

Obiervatiail   of  on,  and  eiainiiialion  of  Ihe      .  ,  ,  'lib 

ia«aiatd,  l8lJ.Oai.l«j4.BroCi  lS6l>.ledine.  i  ■  !■■  '  -■  i'  U 
panicHlai  area  of  the  leTiliDnial  lubeof  the  brain  .Ji.l  .ri.i>->il  ^..i<m 
aaj  pcrmk  the  uk  of  ipeech.  Phyiiolo^cal  ckiJi^iNLiLrH-,  fad 
nhmi  to  do  with  the  discovery  c^  Ibe  ipeecb  ecu irt<.  "  BuuiJI.ird 
ia  1*1}  caOeclcd  a  lerlet  of  caiet  to  ibow  thai  ih?  I^mlty  ul  'ix-uih 
ceaded  la  Ibe  fiontal  lobea.  In  1861  hit  vlewi  i^crE  b/iiij^r>r  by 
{Lijienin  before xbt  Botict  d  the  Anthropologlca I  Sj..>.-iv  J  i'.,T>. 

■h>  had  been  apbaiic  ' 

■Ic^MC  moribuBd  ttatb 


5-"fiS 


at  we  now  call  Iha  ttaiid  Irontat 
tetiet  of  Ut«n  typical  can 
had  denioyed,  amow  othi 
Mlal  in  lourteen  "  Ofami 

[wMiiaii  nHlcpay."  and 
bcjan  the  meriment 


left  aide  of  (he  brain, 

OBVotutlan la  a 

led,  h  wa>  found  that 

parts,  the  ponerior  part  of 


Hitiic.  bolu.  Schifl,%i{er,  Yea,  Hoialey.  Beevgr  and  many  more. 
li  wniM  be  bard  to  find  1  nuie  KriliinE  iniUniT  of  the  tamiliar 
mib  tbai  *aaia  aod  practice  work  band  in  band. 
Acan.  the  eaperimental  method  baa  thrown  a  flood  ct  light  on 

we  have  what  ia  called  Manhi'a  method:  it  wai  deKribtd  to  the 
Koyal  CpausiHion  (1406-n  by  Dt  Head  and  Sir  Victor  Kmley. 
llwatfoMd.  by  ProleiKr  Waller,  that  nerve- Ebrei.  lepanted  Inra 
the  Bove-celli  which  aouriih  thnn,  ilnenenie  in  a  definite  way- 
TV  applicatioB  of  thn  Law  ejujei  tinenlaJly  haa  beoi  of  grnt  valoe. 
"Lei  rav."  aaya  Dr  Head,  '  jiut  lalte  a  tlmile.  Imaciae a  wall 
tovBrd  wrdi  crrepDi  aiinnB  from  teveral  Herna.  If  we  withed  to 
QHild  cat  oae  tted.  and  eve^  leaf  aiiiins  from  it  would  die.  marhing 
out  aannf  the  h^lthy  feliage  the  effihoata  oif  (be  divided  ttem. 
Thii  it  the  prinCiplE  that  hat  been  uied  in  tndnt  the  paihi  m  the 
■crv«  BrMOD.  Cowera.  by  appty[n|  Ihla  method.  dlKOVered 
Ik.  ..—^iBj  tneti  In  tbe  lateral  columat  at  the  ipinal  cord.  II  a 
Ic  fedion  of  a  loinal  cord,  codtaining  tome  €brea  thut 

.     h.    tww^f^    iriih    .^n,-,!-   mrU    IMarchl'l    nnluvll     ik> 


e,  be  treated   • 


c  acid  (Marc 


ly  their  coone  m 


"  In  the  caie  of  ojwa' 
phyiiolocy  of  the  brain 


■Mthit.«ntebi 
ec^  it  daily  a»li 


lat  all  happened  tince  JBtoj  and  w 
•e  are  able  to  cute  abiceit  of  the 
umoun  ol  the  beam.    Then,  in  ooeni 
ame  thing  prevaila.    tn  fact,  Ibe  fim  1 


•59 

atony  and  '■P^y*'^ 

10  tbe  iMgrnaia  and 

cly  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
aridFritKh  and  Pen 


A*  regardi  openiioni  on  the  peri^cfai  nevcL  Bdr'i  a«ntli« 
trealnieat  of  neuralgia  wai  laided  estirely  by  hii  ciHriDenli  on 
aninuk.   T^weonmeia  Ac  great  aubieet  of  nerve  tiitiue.  The 

who  was  Ihc  fim,  10  my  knowledge,  to  makeeiperitnenti  on  aninula, 
■a  Hiiure  nerve*  logeiher.  10  inveatinte  their  lunakm  "  (Sir  Vicwe 
Honiley,  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commiiaion,  voL  iv.  n,  iji). 

[Thete  noiet  covet  a  pan  only  of  the  leiufu  that  Gve^ces 
obtained  in  phyuology  by  Ibe  help  of  eiperimentt  on  aninula. 
The  work  of  Boyle.  Hunter,  Lavouler,  De^pmL  Rcgnaull  and 
Haldant.  on  animal  heat  and  on  reiiAatioo;  of  Petit,  Dupuy, 
Brfichel  and  Reld,  on  the  lymnalbetic  tyKem:  of  Galvani,  Volla. 
Hallcf,  du  Bdt-Reymc    >       ■  ci-  '  ■  .     -> 


uS"-.  Tb» 


nnpalbetic  tyitem;  of  Gal 
1^  Mam  on  muicular  « 

, {IS;s}.  Mr  Darwin  tai 

id  that  phyiiolDty  can  prngrm  only  by  tli 

1  made  in  phytjology  wilboul  diat  ud."| 


te  RD>'al  Comml 


B.  PaTHOLOCV.  Baciiuoi.i>C¥  ahd  Thiufititics 

I.  /ailiinulHni.— pathology  ia  IB  intimately  aaodated  w 

Uie_  work  ol^  the  micmnipe  that  It  it  a  uew  alitdy.  in  compari 


ins  ^•''^  that  are  eHmlial  11 
betun  to  eaitt.    For  nanuiie. 


hutoicfy.    Bacl^iokvy, 

In  ^5  it  bad  hardly 

rldence  before  the  Royal 

aaid  that  they  "  believed 

tbe  Tiature  a  tubercle." 
ic  fim  diieue  Hudied  by  tbe  methodtof  baclerkikityi 
lenc*  concerning  this  cbeaae.  Sir  John  Simon  neaka 
atof adwoivny wbollyBcwanduncipkired.  Tken, 
"-'■'- -"itcovny  of  the  bacillut  of  tubeiiie.  But  a 
F.  in  daya  betcn  llyj.  by  tbe  more  general 
Every  change  in  tbe  totm  during  inOan- 

,  _.  the  blood  HreaiE  in  the  capillary  vaadt, 

ipe  of  the  ieiicocytem  through  their  walb  into  tkc  aiuroiiiid- 


bcginnjiii 
ot  bacteriology 


Id  in  the  af 


iha  walU 


lie  Irog.  Il 


:ettct  01  rmumnation.  t.aur  came  tne  work  o' 
Dthcn.  thowing  the  tiaportance  cJ  dat|wfrju 
oreacnce  of  bacteria  in  the  tittue^ 

.  Supfunlmi  aui  Wmrni  inhclimi.— Practi 


chiiith a nesHe.   It 

that  Wharton  Jian 

la.  and  Waller  anl 

•epad(ri>,tb»ug 


b^ 


puration.  wound^inlcctioa  or  "  blaod.poi«niug."  all  abiCeaKa.  boib, 
carbuncica,  and  all  caaei  of  puerperal  lever,  teprkaemia.  or  pyaemia, 
are  due  to  uifenionidtber  Itom  without  or  from  within  tbe  body,  by 


multitude  c7  "  leptic  "  diieaie 

of  thephaHa,antagooi«ntandpirefeRnceaof  cachldnd,  their  ranfe 
of  vanatioo  and  of  virulence,  their  productt,  and  the  iofluencea  on 
Ihem  of  air,  light,  heat  and  chemiut  agente.    The  brginninB  of 


ahon.ofib 
involved  the  ttudy 


Liner  bad  been  longatudyuig  the  chemical  changci  in  deco 
blood  and  other  animal  fluida;  now  be  brought  tbe»  uw 
line  with  Pastcur'a  wo^    Thus,  in  rS^y.  in  hii  hni  p 


a  thii  property  (of  prodjcing  dec 


low  forma  of  lift  long  aii 


3e  Epicrotcope,  and  r^ardtd 
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as  merely  toddental  oonfiomitaat*  of  putresoeiice:  bat  now  shown 
by  PiBsteur  to  be  its  essential  cause."  The  present  antiseptic 
method  imrludes  the  aseptic  method.  That  is  to  say,  the  tnstni- 
menu  and  other  accessories  of  an  operation  are  "  sterilized  "  by 
heat:  and,  where  heat  cannot  be  applied,  as  to  the  patient's  skin 
and  the  surgeon's  hands,  antiseptics  are  used.  Modem  surgery  is 
both  antiseptic  and  aseptic. 

3.  Anthrax. —  The  bacillus  of  anthrax  (charbon.  malignant 
pustule,  wool-sorter's  disease)  was  the  first  specific  micro-organism 
discovered.  Raver  and  Davaine  (1850)  observed  the  ^its  bdtennets 
in  the  blood  of  sheep  dead  of  the  disease;  and  in  1863.  when 
P^teur's  observations  on  lactic-acid  fermentation  were  published, 
Davaine  recognized  that  the  bttonnets  were  not  blooa  crystals, 
but  living  organisms.  Koch  afterward  succeeded  in  cultivating 
the  bacillus,  and  in  reproducing  the  disease  in  animals  by  inocula- 
tion from  these  cultures.  Pasteur's  discovery  of  preventive  in- 
oculation of  animals  against  the  disease  was  communicated  to  the 
Acaddmte  dcs  Sciences  in  February  1881;  and  in  May  of  that  year 
he  gave  his  public  demonstration  at  Pouilly-le-Fort.  Two  months 
later,  at  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  London,  he  spoke  as 
follows  of  this  discovery:  "...  La  methode  que  je  viens  de  vous 
exposer  pour  obtcnir  dcs  vacdns  du  charbon  etait  ii  peine  connuc 
qu'elle  passait  dans^la  grande  pratique  pour  pr^venir  I'aflfection 
charbonneuse. 
plus  de  vingt 

30  millions,  m'a  dtt  une  des  pcrsonncs 
de  TAgriculture;  mais  dcs  statistiqucs  exactcs  font  encore  d^aut. 
On  me  demanda  de  mettre  k  I'^preuve  les  rdsultats  qui  pr6c£dent 
par  une  grande  experience  publique,  k  Pouilly-le-Fort.  prds  de 
Melun.  .  .  .  Je  la  resume  en  quclques  mots;  50  moutons  furcnt 
mis  i  ma  disposition,  nous  en  vaccinAmcs  35,  les  35  autrcs  ne  sub- 
irent  aocun  traitement.  puinze  jours  aprfts  environ,  les  50  moutons 
furent  inoculis  par  le  microbe  charbonneux  le  plus  virulent.  Les 
35  vaccina  r^istirent;  les  35  non-vaccin£s  moururent.  tous  char- 
bonneux, en  dnquante  heures.  Depuis  lors,  dans  mon  laboratotre. 
on  ne  peut  plus  suffire  ii  preparer  ausez  de  vaccin  pour  les  demandcs 
dcs  fermiers.  En  quinze  jours,  nous  avons  vaodnfi  dans  les  d<^partc- 
ments  voisins  de  Paris  pres  dc  30,000  moutons  et  un  grand  nombre  de 
boeufs.  de  vaches  et  de  chcvaux."  The  extent  01  this  preventiw 
vaccination  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  single  institute,  the 
Sero-Therapeutic  Institute  of  Milan,  in  a  single  year  (1697^)  sent 
out  165,000  tubes  of  anti-charbon  vaccine,  .enough  to  inoculate 
33.734  cattle  and  98.793  sheep.  In  France,  during  the  years 
1883-93,  ttmn  than  three  million  sheep  and  neariy  half  a  million 
cattle  were  inoculated.  In  the  Aimales  de  Vlnstilvt  Pasteur,  March 
1894,  M.  Chamberland  published  the  results  of  these  twelve  years  in 
a  paper  entitled  "  R6sultats  pratiques  des  vaccinations  contre  le 
charbon  et  le  rouget  en  France."  The  mortality  from  charbon. 
before  vaccination,  was  10%  among  sheep  and  5%  among 
cattle,  according  to  estimates  made  by  veterinary  surgeons  all  over 
the  country.  With  vaccination,  the  whole  loss  of  sheep  was  about 
1  %:  the  average  for  the  twelve  years  was  0*94.  The  k»s  of 
vaccinated  cattle  was  still  less:  for  the  twelve  years  it  was  0-34. 
or  about  one-third  %.  The  annual  reports  sent  to  M.  Chamber- 
land  by  the  veterinary  surgeons  represent  not  more  than  half  of 
the  work.  "  A  certain  number  of  veterinary  surgeons  neglect  to 
send  their  reports  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  of  reports 
that  come  to  us  even  tends  to  become  \tm  each  year.  The  fact  is. 
that  many  veterinary  surgeons  who  perform  va^nations  every  year 
content  themselves  with  writing,  *Tne  results  are  always  very  good: 
it  is  useless  to  send  you  reports  that  are  always  the  same.'  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  those  who  send 
no  reports  are  satisfied ;  for  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  herds, 
they  do  not  fail  to  let  us  know  it  at  once  by  special  letters." 

The  following  tables,  from  M.  Chamberland's  f>aper.  give  the 
results  of  Pasteur's  treatment  asainst  eharhon  during  1883-93, 
and  against  ronfel  (swine-measles)  during  1886-93.  It  u  to  be 
noted  that  the  mortality  from  roufiet  among  swine,  in  years  before 
vaccination,  was  much  higher  than  that  from  charbon  among  ^eep 
and  cattle:  "  It  was  about  30%:  a  certain  number  of  reports 
speak  of  losses  of  60  and  even  60%:  so  that  almost  all  the 
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veterinary  surgeons  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  new  vaccination." 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  every  country,  in  every  year, 
has  obtained  results  with  this  anthrax-vacdne  equal  to  those  which 
have  been  obtained  in  France.  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to 
advocate  the  compulsory  or  wholesale  use  of  the  vaccine  in  the 
British  Islands,  where  anthrax  is  rare.  For  the  general  value  of  the 
vaccine,  however,  we  have  this  striking  fact,  that  the  use  of  it  has 
steadily  incmsed  year  by  year.  A  note  from  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
dated  November  30.  1909.  say\:  "  Depuis  1883  jusqu'au  i**  Janvier 
1909.  *n  a  M  exp6di6.  pour  la  prance.  8.400,000  doses  de  vaccin 
antt-charbonneux  pour  moutons,  1,300,000  pour  boeufs.  Pour 
r^tranger,  8,500,000  doses  pour  moutons,  6.300,000  pour  boeufs. 
Le  nombre  de  doses  augmente  d'annfe  en  annie.  de  sorte  que  pour 
I'ann^  1908  seule  il  taut  compter  en  tout  1.500,000  doses  pour 
moutons  f France  et  Stranger)  1,100,000  pour  bceufs."  (Two  doses 
are  used  for  each  animal.)  It  remains  to  be  added  that  a  serum- 
treatment,  introduced  by  ScUvo.  has  been  found  of  considerable 
value  in  cases  of  anthrax  (malignanr  pustule)  occurring  In  man. 
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Vaccination  against  Roucet  (France) 
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4.  raAerele.— Laennec,  who  in  x8i6  invented  the  stethoscope 
recognized  the  fact  that  tubercle  is  a  specific  disease,  not  a  simple 
degeneration  of  the  affected  tissues.  Villerain,  in  1865. communi- 
cated to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  the  fact  that  he  had  produced 
the  disease  in  rabbits  by  inoculating  them  with  tuberculous  matter: 
and  he  appealed  to  these  inoculations — en  voici  Us  prewtt—Ui 
show  that  La  tubercutcu  est  tuu  affectum  spicifique:  Sa  canse  riside 
dans  un  agent  inocniabU:  L'inecufalion  se  fait  trks-bUn  de  fhomme 
au  lapin:  La  tuberculose  apparlient  done  a  la  classe  des  maiadiet 
virulentes.  In  1868  Chauveau  produced  the  disease  not  by  inocula- 
tion but  by  admixture  of  tuberculous  roatta*  with  tbeanimala* 
food.     In  1880.  after  a  period  of  some  uncertainty  and  oonfusion 
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flf  doctriim»  Cdhttlnim  reaAniieii  the  infcctivit^  oC  tiie  dlaeuc, 
and  even  made  the  pcxx>f  of  tubercle  depend  oo  laoculation  alone: 
**  everything  is  tubcruilons  that  caa  produce  tuberculous  disease  by 
inoculation  in  animals  that  are  susceptible  to  the  dtsease;  and 
nocbXns  is  tuberculous  that  cannot  do  this."  In  i88l  Koch  di»> 
arvma  tbc  tubercle  bacillus,  and,  in  spite  of  the  tragic  failure  of  hb 
tuberculin  in  1890-01,  a  vast  amount  oC  practical  advantage  has 
already  issued  out  of  Koch's  discovery,  both  by  way  of  cure  and  by 
«ny  of  prevention.  It  has  been  proved,  by  experiment  on  amnalik 
that  the  sputa  of  phthisical  patients  are  infective;  and  this  and  the 
Eke  facts  nave  profoundly  influenced  the  nursing  and  genend  care 
of  such  cases.  Bacteriolosy  has  brought  about  (under  the  safe* 
fuard  of  modem  methods  ol  surgery)  a  thorough  and  eariy  mxpcai 
treatment  of  all  primary  tuberculous  sores  or  (feposits-Hhe  excision 
d  tuberculous  ulcers,  the  removal  of  tuberculous  glands  and  the 
IHcr.  It  has  helped  us  to  make  an  early  diagnosis,  in  obscure  cues, 
bv  finding  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa,  or  In  the  discharges,  or  in  a 
^racle  of  the  tissues.  It  has  proved,  past  all  reasonable  doubt, 
L^at  tabes  musenlerico,  a  disease  that  hills  every  year  in  Enriand 
ak>ae  many  thousands  of  children,  may  arise  from  infection  01  the 
bowels  fay  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows.  And  it  has  helped  to 
bring  about  the  present  rigorous  control  of  the  milk  trade  and  the 
meat  trade. 

The  **  new  taberculin,"  now  that  the  use  of  the  opsonic  index 
has  guided  Dhysicians  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  tuberculin 
treatment,  has  been  found  of  great  value,  and  is  giving  excellent 
lesohs  in  suitable  cases.  Moreover,  tuberculin  is  used,  because  of 
the  reaction  that  at  causes  in  tuberculous  animals,  as  a  teat  for  the 
detectioa  of  latent  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  An  injection  of  one  to 
two  cubic  oentimeties  under  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  followed  by  a 
hi^  teanpcrature  if  the  animal  be  tuberculous.  If  it  be  not,  there 
B  00  rise  of  temperature,  or  only  a  very  slight  rise.  For  example, 
ia  1899  this  test  was  applied  to  370  cows  on  farms  in  Lancashire: 
180  reacted  to  the  test,  85  did  not,  5  were  "  doubtful."  Tuberculous 
di«aK  was  actually  found  ia  175  out  of  the  180.  Eber  of  Dresden 
BMd  the  test  on  ijA  animals,  of  whom  136  reacted.  32  did  not  react 
aad  6  were  doubtful.  Of  the  136, 2a  were  slaughtend.  and  were  all 
loand  to  have  tubercle;  of  the  3a,  %  were  slaughtered,  and  were 
found  free.  The  opinion  of  Professor  M'Fadyean,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject,  is  as  follows:  1  have  most  implicit 
faith  in  tuberculin  as  a  test  for  tuberculosis  when  it  is  used  on  animals 
suading  in  their  own  premises  and  undisturbed..  It  is  not  reliabb 
vhe«  used  on  «"«-?**•  in  a  market  or  slaughter-house.  A  con* 
sUJerable  number  of  errors  at  first  were  found  when  1  examined 
animals  in  staughter-houses  after  they  had  been  conveyed  there  bv 
tail.  &C.  Since  that,  using  it  on  animals  in  their  own  premises,  1 
haw  found  that  it  is  practically  infallible.  I  have  notes  of  one 
pardcalar  case  where  as  animals  m  one  dairy  were  tested,  and  after- 
waids  all  were  lolled.  There  was  only  one  animal  which  did  not 
react,  and  it  was  the  only  animal  not  found  to  be  tuberculous  when 
Idfed."  This  test  has  now  been  in  regular  use  for  many  years 
ia  many  oountrics,  and  it  is  accepted  everywhere  af  of  national 
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5.  Dipklteria.--Thc  Bacillus  dipMunas  (Klebs-L&filcr  badUus) 
drrnribf**  by  Klebs  in  i87i(,  and  obtained  in  pure  culture  by 
cr  in  188A.     Behring  and  Kitaaato,  in  1890^  succeeded  in 

BunizinK  animals  against  the  disease.  The  m^  cases  treated 
with  ifiphtneria  antitoxin  were  published  in  1893  by  Behring, 
KfMsrl  and  Hdbncr.  In  En^nd  the  antitoxin  treatment  was 
begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1894.  Besides  its  curative  use,  the 
^mi^iyii  has  also  been  used  as  a  preventive,  to  stop  an  outbreak 
cf  diphtheria  ia  a  school  or  institute  or  hospital  or  village,  and 
with  admifafale  success.    (See  Diphthebia.) 

6l  TsUmus  (lock-jaw). — Eaperiments  on  animals  have  taught 
a  tfae  true  nature  of  this  disease,  and  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  an  antitoxin  whidt  has  given  fairiy  ^ood  resulta  We  posse  sa, 
■nreover,  a  preventive  treatment  againat  the  disease;  though, 
■rfortanateiy,  the  time  of  latency,  when  the  antitoxin  ia  most 
seeded,  cannot  be  cecogniaed.  The  old.  mlschievoos  doctrine 
that  tetanus  was  due  to  acute  inflammation  of  a  nerve,  tracking 
from  a  wound  to  the  central  nervous  nrstem,  was  abolished 
aad  for  ever  by  Stembeis  (i88o),  Carfe  and  Rattone  (1884) 
aad  Nicolaier  (1884),  who  proved  that  the  disease  is  due  to  infectioa 
by  a  specific  iagewte  orpnism  in  superficial  aoiL  '*  It  ia  aaid  to 
be  pccseat  ia  almost  all  nch  garden  amis,  and  that  the  pctaenoe  of 
harse-drung  Csvouea  its  oocurrence*  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  ubiquity  of  the  tetanus  germ  "  (Ppore,  Milrsy  LsUures, 
lioQ).  The  work  of  discovering  and  isolatii4  the  bacillus  was  full 
of  ^Acuity.  Nioolaisr,  atartuig  from  the  familiar  fact  that  the 
disease  moatly  cornea  from  wounda  or  acratchca  contaminated  with 
ttrtk,  studied  the  various  microbes  of  the  soil,  and  inoculated 
labbiu  with  garden  mould.  He  produced  the  disease,  and  sue- 
oeeded  in  fioduMc  and  cultivating  the  bacillus,  but  failed  to  obuin  a 
pure  culture.  Kitasato^  in  1899,  obtained  a  pure  culture.  Others 
stttcfied  the  chemical  products  of  the  bacillus,  aad  were  able  to 
produce  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  by  injection  of  these  chemical 
products  obtMned  from  cultures,  or  from  the  tissues  in  caaea  of 
tetanus.  It  hM  been  proved  that  the  infection  tends  to  remain 
local;  that  the  bacilli  ifl  and  near  the  wound  pour  theaoe  into  the 


blood  their  chemica]  products,  and  that  tfi«ae  haven  aelectiye  action, 
like  strychnine,  on  the  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system.  There- 
fore the  rule  that  the  wounded  timues  should  be  at  once  excised, 
in  all  cases  where  this  can  possibly  be  done,  has  received  confirma- 
tion. Before  Nicolaier,  while  men  were  still  free  to  believe  that 
tetanus  was  the  result  of  an  acute  ascending  neuritis,  this  rule  was 
neither  enforced  nor  explained. 

As  a  preventive  against  tetanus,  in  man  or  In  animals,  the 
antitoxin  has  proved  of  the  very  utmost  value.  This  has  been 
shown  in  a  strildiw  way  in  America.  '*  One  of  the  wounds  most 
commonly  followed  by  lock-jaw  b  the  blaiik<artridge  wound  of  the 
hand  common  on  the  clorious  Fourth  of  July.  The  death-rate  from 
theae  wounds  is  app^ung.  An  active  campaign  has  been  conducted 
throughout  the  medical  profession  to  reduce  this  mortality.  All 
over  the  country,  surgeons  and  medical  journals  have  advised  the 
iniection  of  tetanus  antitoxin  in  every  case  of  blank-cartridge  wound. 
The  American  Medical  Association  has  compiled  statistics  of  Fourth 
of  July  fatalities  for  the  past  six  years.  In  190^,  the  Fourth  of  July 
tetanus  cases  numbered  416.  Then  physicians  began  a  more  general 
use  of  antitoxin  in  all  cases  of  blank-cartridge  and  common  cracker 
wounds.  Asa  result  of  this  campaign  of  prophylaxis  by  antitoxin 
injections,  from  416  cases  of  tetanus  in  1903  the  number  dropped 
to  105  cases  in  1904, 104  cases  in  1905,  89  cases  in  1906,  73  cases  in 
1907  and  55  cases  in  i9oiB.  This  reduction  In  the  number  of  tetanus 
cases  took  place  while  the  number  of  accidents  remained  practically 
the  same  each  year,  and  while  the  number  of  deaths  from  causes 
other  than  tetanus  was  steadily  rising  from  60  in  1903  to  108  in  1908. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  the  savti^  ol  at  least  300  lives  from  tetanus 
haa  been  aocompliahed  each  year  through  the  prophylactic  use  of 
antitoxin  in  the  cases  of  Fourth  of  July  wounds  alone  "  (James  P. 
Wacbasse,  M.D.,  Ths  Omqmesl  of  Disiou  AivngA  AnimM  Experi" 
ntentatiOH,  Appleton  &  Ca,  1910). 

The  preventive  use  of  the  serum  in  veterinary  practice  has 
yielded  admirable  resoha,  In  some  parte  of  the  world  tetanus  is 
terribly  common  among  horsea.  Nocaid  of  Lille  -haa  reported  aa 
follows:  **  The  use  of  antK>tetanua  aerum  aa  a  preventive  has  been 
in  force  for  aome  yean  in  veterinary  practice  In  caaea  of  wounds  or 
surgioJ  procedures.  To  this  end  tlw  Pasteur  Institute  has  supplied 
7000  doses  of  anti-tetanus  serum,  a  dose  bdng  10  cubic  centimetres; 
a  quantity  which  has  sufficed  to  treat  preventively  3100  horses  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  tetanus  b  endemic  Among  these 
there  has  been  no  death  from  tetanus.  In  the  case  of  one  horse, 
injected  five  days  after  receiving  a  wound,  tetanus  developed,  but 
the  attack  was  slight.  During  the  same  time  that  theae  animala  were 
injected,  the  aame  veterinary  surgeon  observed,  among  animals  not 
treated  by  injection,  259  cases  of  tetanus  *'  (Lancel,  August  7. 1897). 

7.  Rabus  (hydrophobia).— The  date  of  the  fint  case  treated  1^ 
Pasteur's  preventive  method— Joseph  Meister,  an  Alsatian  shephero- 
boy- -b  July  1883.  The  exbtenoe  of  a  apedfic  micro-orgaiusm  of 
rabiea  waa  9,  matter  of  inference.  The  incubation  period  of  the 
disease  b  so  variable  that  no  preventive  treatment  was  possible 
unless  thb  incubation  period  could  be  regubted.  Inocubtions  of 
the  saliva  of  a  rabid  ammal.  introduced  under  the  skin  of  animals, 
sometimes  failed;  and  if  they  succeeded,  the  incubation  period  of 
the  diaease  thus  induced  was  hopelcsaly  variable.  Next,  Plisteur 
used  not  nliva,  but  an  emnhinn  of  the  brain  or  the  apinal  cord; 
becauae  the  cea^tial  oervoua  avstem  b  the  chief  seat  of  the  poiaon. 
But  thb  emulsion,  introduced  under  the  skiivwaa  alao  uncertain 
ia  action,  and  gave  no  fixed  incubation  period.  Therefore,  he  argued, 
as  the  poison  has  a  aelective  action  on  the  nerve  celb  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  a  sort  of  natural  affinitv  with  them,  it  muat  be 
introduced  directly  Into  them,  where  it  wilt  have  ita  proper  environ- 
ment; the  emulsion  must  be  put  not  under  the  sldn,  but  under 
the  dura  wiatsr  (the  membrane  enveloping  the  brain).  These  sub- 
dural inocubtions  were  the  turning-point  of  hb  wont.  By  trans* 
raittine  the  poison  through  a  series  of  rabbitik  by  subdural  inocubtion 
of  eacn  rabbit  with  a  minute  quantity  of  nerve  tisrae  from  the 
rabbit  that  had  died  before  it.  he  was  able  to  intensify  the  poison, 
to  shorten  its  period  of  incubation,  and  to  fix  thb  period  at  six  days. 
Thua  he  obtained  a  poiaon  of  exact  strength,  a  definite  standard  of 
virulence,  virus  fits:  the  next  rabbit  tnocubted  would  have  the 
disease  in  six  days,  ndther  more  nor  leaa.  By  gradual  drying,  after 
death,  of  the  cords  of  rabid  animals,  he  was  aob  to  attenuate  the 
poison  contained  in  them.  The  spinal  cord  of  a  rabbit  that  has 
died  of  rabies  slowly  loaea  virulence  by  aimple  drying.  A  cord 
dried  for  four  days  b  leaa  virubnt  than  a  cord  dried  for  three,  and 
more  virubnt  than  a  cord  dried  for  five.  A  cord  dried  for  a  fortnight 
haa  loat  all  virubnce:  even  a  brge  dose  of  it  will  not  produce  the 
disease.  By  thb  method  of  drying.  Pasteur  was  abb  to  keep  going 
one  or  more  series  of  cords,  of  known  and  exactly  gvaduated  strencths, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  dried,  ranging  from 
absolute  non-viruleiice  through  every  shade  of  virubnce. 

As  with  fowl  cholera  and  anthrax;  so  with  rabies:  the  poison, 
attenuated  till  It  b  innocuous,  can  yet  confer  immunity  against  a 
stronger  doae  of  the  same  poison.  A  man.  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal, 
haa  at  least  aome  weeka  of  respite  before  the  disease  can  break  out; 
and  during  that  time  of  resprte  he  can  be  immunised  against  the 
disease,  whib  it  is  still  dormant.  He  begins  with  a  dose  of  poiMwi 
atteninted  past  all  power  of  doing  harm,  and  advances  day  by  day 
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to  mofe  aedve  dtmm  goiitfed  csdi  day  by  die  dom  of  tlie  day 
before,  tiU  he  has  manufactured  within  Umaelf  enou^  antitoixia 
to  make  him  proof  against  any  outbreak  of  t^ie  diaeaae.    (See 

HVDBOPHOBIA.) 

8.  Cft«bra.— The  specific  organism  of  Asiatic  cholera,  the 
"  oomma-badUus,'*  was  discovered  by  Koch  in  1883;  but  such  a 
multitude  of  difficulties  arose  over  it  that  it  was  not  univenally 
recogniied  as  the  real  cause  of  the  disease  before  18^,  the  year  oiF 
the  eoidemic  at  Hamburg.  The  discovery  of  preventive  inoculation 
was  the  wwk  of  many  men,  but  especially  of  Haffkine,  one  of 
Pasteur's  pufHls.  Femn's  earlier  inoculations  in  Spain  (1885) 
were  a  failure.  Haffkine's  first  inoculations  were  made  in  1893. 
At  Agre,  in  April  1893,  he  vaccinated  over  900  persons^  and  from 
Agra  went  to  many  other  cities  of  India.  Altogether,  m  twenty- 
eight  months  (Apnl  1803-July  189^)  no  less  than  42.179  persons 
were  vaccinated  (manyot  tMm  twice^  in  towns,  cantonments,  ^wls,. 
tea  estates,  villages,  schools,  &&,  "  without  having  to  record  a  stngte 
instance  of  mishap  or  accident  of  any  kind  produced  by  our  vaodnes." 
^ee  Cholbra.)  - 

9.  Bmbanic  Flami.—Thc  Bacittus  testis  was  discovered  in  1894 
by  Kitasato  and  Yernn,  worldng  independently.  The  preventive 
treatment  was  worked  out  by  Haffkine  in  1896:  **  Twenty  healthy 
rebbita  were  put  in  cages.  Ten  of  them  were  inoculated  with 
Haffkine's  plague  vaodne.  Then  both  the  vaodnated  rablMts  and 
the  other  ten  rabbits  that  had  not  been  vaccinated  were  infected 
with  plagae.  The  unprotected  rabbiu  all  died  of  the  disease,  and 
in  their  bodies  innumerable  quantities  of  the  miciobes  'were  found. 
But  the  vacdnated  rabbits  remained  in  good  health.  Prefessor 
Haffkine  then  vaccinated  himself  and  his  friends.  This  produonl 
some  fever,  from  which,  after  a  day  or  two,  chey  recovered.  Hague 
bcoke  out  in  BycuUa  Gaol,  in  Bombay,  in  January  1897.  About 
half  the  prisoners  volunteered  to  be  inoculated.  Of  these,  3 
developed  plague  on  the  day  of  inoculation,  and  it  a  probabke 
that  they  had  already  plague  before  the  treatment  was  earned  out. 
Of  the  Kroaining  148  who  were  inoculated,  only  a  were  afterwards 
attacked  with  pugue,  and  both  of  them  recovered.  At  the  same 
time,  of  the  173  who  had  not  been  vaodnated,  la  were  attacked, 
and  out  of  these  6  died."   (See  Plague.) 

lOw  typhoid  Ftwtr.—Thft  BaciUus  ty^Aasitf  was  discovered  by 
Klebs,  Eberth  and  Koch  in  i88(h-8i.  The  first  protective  inocula- 
tions in  England  were  made  at  Netlev  Hospital  in  1806  by  Sir 
Almroth  Wnght  and  Surgeon-Major  Semple:  16  medical  men 
and  a  othen  offered  themselves  as  subjects.  The  first  use  of 
tht  vaccine  during  an  actual  outbreak  of  typhoid  was  in  October 
1897  at  the  Kent  County  Asylum:  *'  AU  the  medical  staff  and  a 
number  of  attendants  accepted  the  offer.  Not  one  of  those  vaccin- 
ated— 84  in  aumber-  contracted  typhoid  fever;  while  of  those 
unvaocinated,  and  living  under  amilu-  conditions,  16  were  attacked. 
This  is  a  significant  fact,  though  it  shouU  in  fairness  be  stated  that 
the  water  was  boiled  after  a  certain  date,  and  other  precautaons 
were  taken,  so  that  the  vacrination  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether 
responsible  for  the  immunity.  Still,  the  figures  are  striicing" 
(Law«C  March  1898).  la  1899  Wright  vaccinated  against  typhoid 
more  than  3000  of  the  Indian  army,  at  Baankire,  Rawal  I^ndi  and 
Lucknow.  Government  has  now  sanctioned  voluntary  inoculatioa 
agaimt  wphoid,  at  the  public  expenses  among  the  British  troops. 
"  All  ngunenta  leaving  for  the  tropics  are  offered  this  inoculataon, 
aad  enen  year  a  larger  peroenti«e  of  the  aoUien  are  accepting  it. 
Hare  are  some  of  the  statistics;  In  Ainwt  and  September  1905. 
150  aaen  of  a  tingle  r^pmcnt  were  inocidbted:  of  these,  tj  refused 
to  acwp^  n  aecood  inocttlamn»  Tan  renment  reached  India, 
Scpten^icr  aS.  A  aonth  later,  typhoid  fever  brehe  out;  and 
the  foUowiag  few  numtha  63  cases  w«re  obaii  >i>d  in  the 
With  but  two  enceptions.  the  diaene  attacked  only  the 
who  had  not  been  inoculated,  and  both  of  these  cnoeptiona 
■Ns  srtw  had  refused  a  second  inoadatsoB.  Careful  cxperi- 
aaenta  were  asade  with  the  second  battalion  of  Rovnl  FnsiBers  in 
India  in  1905  and  1906^  The  avenge  strength  of  this  remment  was 
948  men.  During  the  two  yean^  284  were  inoculated  witn  Wright's 
ant»^)'phoMi  vaccine.  The  ngutiK  had  a  total  of  46  caaea  of 
typhowL  Thirtv-five  of  these  were  men  who  had  not  been 
inocuUlad:  9  had  been  inoculated.  Fiv«  of  the  nninarnlated  died: 
of  the  inocubted  died.  Another  Indian  regjhnent,  the  17th 
190S.  1906  and  1907  inoculated  about  one-tiurd  of  its 
_  t  three  >'«ara  it  hod  393  casta  of  typhoid  fever. 
;  44  deaths,  with  not  a  tingb  death  of  an  inoculated  man. 
During  tiw  Mat  hnlf  of  1908,  in  the  fexgcst  seven  Indian  stations 
where  careful  records  were  kc^t,  out  of  a  total  of  10,430  soldiers. 
saov  vohmteerad  for  iaooalatioik  Ty^koid  developed  in  a% 
of  tae  nninooilafeed,  and  in  kas  than  f  •  of  the  inoculated 
Focty^ree  deaths  occurred.  Five  per  cent  of  these  draths 
_  the  wHwrimlated  and  1 X  was  among  thn  inoculated 
In  the  United  States  anny.  a  medkal  board  has  strongly 

and  vaccination  is  now 

Already  aoon  soUiers  have  vohin- 

;"       '  ^      ,    hn   adeemed 

of  pfuphylaaiik  aad  ia  puihiaK  it 


**  Wtdal's  reaction  "  for  the  early  diagnosis  of  the  disease-«  matter 
of  the  very  highest  practical  impocunce.  A  drop  of  bkiod,  from 
the  finger  of  a  patient  suspected  to  be  suffering  from  typhoid  fever, 
is  diluted  fifty  or  more  times,  that  the  perfect  ddkaury  of  the  test 
may  be  ensured ;  a  drop  of  this  dilution  n  mixed  with  a  nutrient 
fluid  containing  Uving  badlU  of  typhoid,  and  a  drop  of  this  mixture 
is  observed  under  the  microscope.  The  motility  of  the  bacilli  ia 
instantaneously  or  very  quickly  arrested,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
bacilli  begin  to  aggregate  togeuier  into  dumps.  This  "  clumping  ** 
is  also  inade  visible  to  the  naked  eye  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
agglutinated  bacilli  to  the  bottom  01  the  containing  vesseL  The 
amazing  ddicacy  of  *'  Widal's  test  '*  is  but  a  part  of  the  wonder. 
Long  after  recovery,  a  fiftieth  part  of  a  drop  01  the  blood  will  still 
cause  dumping:  it  has  even  been  obtained  from  an  infant  whone 
mother  hao  typhoid  shortlv  before  the  child  was  born.  A  drop  of 
blood  from  a  care  suspected  to  be  typhoid  can  now  be  sent  by  post 
to  be  tested  a  hundred  miles  away,  and  the  answer  tdegtaphed 
back. 

II.  Ualla  F«ser  (Mediterranean  fever).— The  Uiencoeeus  Meli- 
Unsis  was  discovered  in  1887  by  Sir  David  Bruce.   The  work  of  dis 


is,  of  course,  a  highly  important  practical  ntatter.  It  is  excxcdtngly 
difficult  in  the  early  stages"  (Manson).  Even  in  a  dilution  of  i  in 
1000,  the  blood  of  Malu  fever  can  give  the  typical  reaction  with  the 
Mkroeocems  JMstefuu:  and  this  occurred  in  a  case  at  Netky  of  acci« 
dental  inoculation  with  Malta  fever:  one  <if  three  cases  that  have 
happened  there.  The  case  is  reported  in  the  British  Medical 
JotinaL  October  16,  1897:  "It  anpcara  that  he  had  scratched  hia 
hand  with  a  hypodermic  needle  on  September  17.  when  immuniang 
a  horse  for  the  pnenaretion  of  serum-protective  against  Malta  fever ; 
and  his  blood,  when  fsamined,  had  a  typkaT  reaction  with  the 
midocoocus  of  Malta  fever  in  1000-fold  dtnition.  The  horac,  which 
has  been  immunized  for  Malta  fever  for  the  last  eight  months,  was 
immediately  bled,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  patient  has  now 
had  two  injcctioos,  each  of  30  cub.  cm.  of  the  serum.  He  is  doing 
well,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  attack  has  been  cut  short."  About 
SO  cases  of  the  fever,  by  April  1899.  had  been  treated  at  Netley. 
The  LssMf,  April  15.  1809,  says  that  the  treatment  was  "with 
marked  benefit:  whereas  they  found  that  all  drug  treatment  failed, 
the  antitonin  treatment  had  been  generally  successful."  Happily, 
it  has  now  been  proved  that  the  usnu  source  of  infection  with  Malta 
fever  is  the  drinking  of  the  milk  of  infected  goats:  thus,  by  the 
avoadance,  or  by  the  careful  and  thorough  boiling  of  the  milk,  the 
fever  may  be  prevented:  and  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  In 
1904  a  cnmmJssion  was  aent  oat  to  Malta  by  the  Royal  Society,  at 
the  request  of  our  government,  to  disoowr  how  the  fever  is  conveyed 
to  man.  They  found  that  it  n  not  conveyed  by  air,  or  by  drinkin|p- 
water,  or  by  pollution  of  sewage,  or  by  contact;  nor  are  its  gemia 
carried,  like  those  of  malaria,  ydkiw  fever  and  sleeping  sicknesa, 
by  insects.  They  found  that  it  might  be  conveyed  in  food.  There- 
fore Bruce  examined  the  mikh-goats,  tinoe  goats'  milk  is  nnivenally 
drunk  in  Malta.  The  goats  looked  heahhy  enourii.  but  it  was  found 
that  the  bkxid  of  50%  of  them  gave  the  WidaJ  reaction,  and  that 
some  10%  of  than  were  activdy  poisonous:  monkeys  fed  on  milk 
from  one  of  theaa.  even  for  one  day,  almost  invariabiy  got  the 
dtseaae.  On  the  1st  of  July  1906,  an  official  order  was  issued 
forbidding  the  supply  of  goatiT  miOc  to  our  pnison.  The  year 
before,  tiwre  had  been  643  cases  among  our  sohfien  akne.  in  t906, 
np  to  the  1st  of  luly.  there  were  123  caaeaL  Daring  the  rest  of  the 
year,  iarhiding  the  three  wont  months  for  the  fever,  there  were  40 
cases.  In  1907  there  were  if  cases;  in  1908  there  were  5 
in  I909there was  1  case; in  1910, by  iMest accoonts, nonfr 

la.  E^idmic  Mmmgdix.—Tht  histary  of  the  aeran 
of  rpidrtnk  meningitis  affords  an  admirable  csample  of  the  place 
of  esneriments  on  animals  in  the  advancement  of  medical  practice. 
This  toon  of  meningitis  is  one  of  the  worst  ways  in  whadi  a  man  can 
die:  Or  RobbTwho  had  darge  of  the  Bcliaat  fever  hoRiitala 
durmg  an  epidessk  in  Bdfast,  caOs  k  **the  modt  terribk  in  ita 
maniicstations,  and  the  saoat  dhamiius  in  ks  death-tate,  of  all  the 
efwdemk  diseases  met  with  ia  English-speaking  ooontiieSi'*  Very 
Kttk  a  known  as  to  the  way  in  whidi  tt  spreads,  and  the  public 


health  authorities  cannot  necvent  its  sudden"  appearance  in  a  town. 
**  Many  of  those  attacked,"  aa\-s  Dr  Robb,  ^'  dkd  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  onset,  and  that  after  terrftk  sallering;  whik  many 
of  those  who  sorvived  the  acute  attack  lingered  on  kr  weeks  and 
esontha,  going  steadiir  dowmhUI  in  spire  of  every  effort  to  save 
them.  Again,  maay  of  those  who  did  survive  were  left  nensanently 
asaimed.'^  That  k  the  sanal jpictsre  of  the  disease  wfani  k  is  Idt 
to  the  older  methods  of  treatmeat. 

By  means  of  inocidation  cipcrimcnts.  Dr  Fleiiicr  and  Dr  Joblisg, 
of  the  Rockefeller  lastatntew  proved  that  the  disease  k  due  to  a 
particular  kind  of  germ,  diplsxoccws  intraDellukris.  They  obtained 
thne  germs  from  the  bodies  of  natknts  who  had  died.of  tarn  dkease; 
they  cahivated  the  gcnns  all  oy  themselvess  in  test  tubes,  aeari 
from  all  ocbcr  kinds  of  gera)»:  'and  they  were  ^bk  to  reproduce 
the  dijifasr  ia  moakeyi  by  ir.«ectiag  coder  the  sida  a  minute 
quantity  of  tho  pare  cahare  ol  the  gersss.    It  am^y  be  worth  noting 
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in  flMMkcvB  ii  Icm  violent  uid  ktt  ptfaif ol  tluui  it  ia 
By  the  hdp  01  thew  espcrimenti^  Flesaer  uad  Jobling 
able  to  prepare  a  scrum  for  the  treatment  of  the  dueaae.  in 
the  nme  way  at  the  «erum  is  or^aared  which  has  been  such  a 
falessiiv  to  tbe  world  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  This  serum  for  the 
tnatment  of  qademic  meningitia  was  first  used  in  the  spcing  of 

liie  oontrast  between  cases  without  serum  treatment  and  cases 
with  semm  treatment  b  very  plain.  We  ma^  first  give  the  records 
befcie  the  use  of  tbe  serum.    Of  4000  cases  in  New  York  in  1904, 


Baihe  reports  in 
79-1  %  nortality, 
was  78%  mortality;  Robertson  reports  from  Ldtn  (i()07)  62  cases 
with  74-4%  mortality:  Tumour  reports  from  the  Transvaal  300 
cases  witn  74%  mortality.  Amongst  patients  treated  in  hospitals 
the  death-rate  was  no  better.  01302  cases  in  Ruchlll  Hospital, 
Glasgow,  79-3%  died;  of  108  cases  in  Edinburgh  Fever  Hospital, 
ao-5%  died;  of  375  cases  in  Belfast  Fever  Hospital,  73-3%  died; 
aad  ENinn  reports  that  in  the  Boston  Children's  Hospital,  (Turing  the 
ejht  years  i899>i907.  the  mortality  varied  from  69%  to  80%. 
Contrast  with  these  the  results  in  cases  treated  with  Flexner's  and 
JobCqg'a  Serum: — 


a«. 

Died. 

Mortality 
peroent. 

Gty  Hoapital.  Cincinnati. 

Dr  Ddiw*  Boatoa    .... 

Rhode  uGuad  Hospkai 
Isfcfsiilr  Hoapital,  Qcvdand    . 
EdiiiiMin^  Fever  Honital 
Moont  Suai  HoapitaUChildreB) 
Maairiiwl  Honital,  Philadelphia 
BeBaat  Fever  Hoapital      . 

43 
40 

92 
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99 

33 

31 
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14 
9 
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II 

»3 
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9 
29 

311 

33-5 

18-1 
35a 
37-7 
43-3 
«3-3 

39*6 

B^rea  speak  for  themselves.     Similar  results  have  been 

obtained  wttlft  suniiar  treatment  in  France  and  Germany.  "  From 
these  fifurcs,'*  savs  Dr  Robb,  "  it  will  be  seen  that  the  death-rate  in 
GMKs  vtt  treated  with  serum  averaged  some  75%.  This  has  been 
ndnoed  in  cases  treated  with  the  serum  to  less  than  half,  and  in 


instances  much  below  that  figure."    "  My  own  experience 

'  375  cases  under  my  care  in  hospital,  before  the  use 

m  commenced,  73*3%  died;  while  of  the  98  cases 

im  39-6%  died.    No  sdeetioa  ol  cases  was  made: 


■amr  tnstances 
has  been  that  of 
s<  tbe 


39-6% 
into  hospital  since  September  1907  has  been  treated 
m  xia  way.  No  cha^e  in  the  seventy  of  the  attack  was  observed : 
B  the  tliiee  months  tmmediatdy  bobce  the  scrum  arrived  with 
a  45  caeea  cane  under  treatmentt  of  whom  37,  or  83%, died;  and 
a  the  fint  four  mootfaa  after  we  began  ita  use  in  hospital  30  cases 
%CTe  treated,  of  whom  8  died,  a  mortality  of  36*6%;  while  of  the 
u  cue»  eocurring  in  the  dty  in  the  same  period,  but  not  sent 
nto  boepital,  and  not  treated  with  the  serum,  over  80%  died. 
C^t  aa  this  change  in  the  death-rate  has  been,  it  is  not  more  strik- 
SM  than  the  impravement  in  tbe  course  run  by  the  caaea;  for 
wboeas  it  was  common  to  have  cases  running  on  into  weeks 
laJ  even  moatha,  such  cases  axe  no  longer  met  with  "  (R.  D.  S 
piaphlet.  1909)* 

13.  Malaria. — ^Laveraa«  In  1880,  discovered  the  TUumodium 
mJimxvmt.  an  stmoeboid  organism^  in  the  bkxxl  of  malarial  patients. 
In  1894  Maaeon  took,  as  a  woriong  theory  of  malaria,  the  old  belief 
tkat  &  Moaquito  ia  the  intCTmediaie  host  of  the  parasite  In  1895 
came  MacCuDum's  observations  on  an  allied  organism,  HaUeridium, 
In  ito7,  after  two  years'  work,  Ross  found  bodies,  pigmented  like 
tlK  PlastmodiMm,  in  the  outer  coat  of  the  stomach  of  the  grey  or 
*  dapple-vinccd  "  moaquito,  after  it  had  been  fed  on  maliuiarblood. 
Ia  Fcfarwuy  1898  he  started  work  in  Calcutta:  "  Arriving  there 
at  a  aoo-fever  season,  he  took  up  the  study  of  what  may  be  called 
'  ted  malaria.*  In  buds,  two  paraaites  have  become  well  known — 
'I;  the  HaiUriikm,  (3)  the  Proteosomo  of  Labbd.  Both  have 
^cSafe  foma,  and  both  are  ckMdy  allied  to  the  Plasmodium 
rwi  SI  IT  Using  gray  mosquitoes  and  proteoooma-infccted  birds, 
lUas  shoved  by  a  urge  number  of  observations  that  it  was  only 
fnm  blood  containing  the  protcosoma  that  Demented  cells  in  the 
frey  moequito  could  be  got;  therefore  that  tnis  cell  b  derived  from 
the  proteoeoiaa,  aad  ia  an  evolutionary  stage  <if  that  parasite  " 


a,  1698).  These  pagmented  cells  give  issue  to  iiinumcrable 
of  i^iuidle-ahapcd  bodies,  "  germiiul  rods  ";  and  in  infected 
ansqaitoea  Ross  found  these  rods  m  the  glands  of  the  proboscis. 
Fnally.  he  completed  the  circle  of  development,  by  infecting  healthy 
HMwwa  by  causing  mosquitoes  to  bite  them.  It  would  be  hard  to 
SBcpaaa  Roaa's  work,  and  that  done  in  Italy  by  Grassi  and  others, 
lor  infnrss  and  caiefulnosL  He  says,  for  instance,  '*  out  of  34s 
grey  mosquitoes  fed  on  birds  with  protcosoma.  178,  or  73%.  coiv* 
*  pigpneated  cdb;  out  of  349  fed  on  bhx)d  oontaimog  halter- 


idhmi,  Immatare  pmtwwuma,  Ac«  not  one  contained  a 
pigmenttd  cell.   .   .   .  Ten  mosquitoes  fed  on  the  q»now 
numerous  moteosoma  contained  1009  pigmented  cells,  or  an  avcnige 
of  lox  each.    Ten  mosquitoes  fed  on  the  sparrow  with  moderate 

5roteosoffla  contained  393  pigmented  cells,  or  an  average  of  39  cac^ 
en  moaquitoca  fed  on  the  qmrrow  with  no  pioteosoma  contained 
no  mginented  oeUa." 

By  these  and  the  like  observations  it  was  made  practically  certaia 
that  malaria  is  transmitted  from  man  to  man  by  a  special  land  of 
mosouito.  Then  came  the  final  experiments  on  maa.  la  1900 
Samoon,  Low  and  Tcni  made  their  famous  experiment  on  them- 
selves in  the  ncighbourfaood  of  Ostia.  They  put  up  a  little  mosquit»> 
proof  hut  in  a  neighbourhood  "  saturated  with  malaria."  In  this 
little  hut  they  lived  through  the  whole  of  the  malaria  season, 
without  takinga  grain  of  qiunine,  and  not  one  of  them  had  a  touch 
of  the  fever.  Then  another  experiment  waa  made.  A  oonngnmedt 
of  mosquitoca  containing  blood  from  a  case  of  malaria  was  sent  from 
Rome  to  the  London  ScnotA  of  Ttopical  Medicine.  Dr  Manson  and 
Dr  Warren  then  submitted  themsdvea  to  being  bitten  by  these 
raooqnitoe&  and  in  due  time  suffered  malarial  fever.  On  these  proven 
facta  waa  founded  the  whole  pUn  of  campaign  against  nxalaria. 
The  nature,  habits  aad  breediag^placea  of  tne  mosquito  of  malaria 
(Anaphties  maeaUiptmms)  have  been  studied  with  infinite  care,  and 
are  now  thoroughly  recognized.  The  task  Is  to  destroy  its  eggs  aad 
its  larvae,  to  break  the  cyde  of  its  lifc^  and  to  do  away  with  ita 
favourite  breeding-placea. 

14.  y«0pv  Amt. — A  apedal  moaqnito  (5itof0Myia)  conveys 
yellow  fever  from  man  to  maik  The  germ,  like  the  gctm  of  rabies, 
has  not  yet  been  made  visible  under  the  microscope.  It  b  probably 
a  very  minute  spirochaete,  wliicfa  undergoes  a  dow  evolution  in  the 
body  of  the  mosquito  told  off  for  that  purpose.  The  earlier  expeii- 
ments  (i8io-ao)  made  on  thenselvcs  by  Chervin,  Potter,  Firth 
and  others  were  truly  keiok,  but  provea  nothing.  Finhiy  (1880* 
1900)  experimented  with  mosquitoes  on  himself  ana  other  vMunteersb 
and  certainly  proved  the  tiansmissibility  of  the  fever  through 
mosquitoes.  SanardH  (1898)  prepared  an  Immunizing  scrum  whwh 
gave  good  results:  but  the  gmn  ydiich  he  took  to  be  the  qwdfic 
cause  of  the  fever,  having  found  it  in  caaes  of  the  fever,  is  not  now 
accepted  by  bacteriologists  as  niecific.  But  the  great  work,  which 
proved  to  the  worid  the  way  of  infection  of  yellow  fever,  was  done 
by  die  Army  Cbmmtssfon  01  the  United  States  (1900).  Hiis  Com> 
mission  was  sent  to  Havana,  and  the  experimenta  were  cairied  out 
by  Drs  Walter  Reed.  Carrol,  Lazear  and  Agraroonte  in  the  Army 
Camp  In  Havana.  A  hut  was  constructed  with  two  oompart^ 
ments,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  wire  raosquito-pioof  screen. 
In  one  compartment  they  placed  infected  mosquitoes,  which  had 
bitten  a  yellow  fever  patient  within  the  first  three  days  of  the  fever. 
More  than  twenty  volunteers  offered  themselves  for  experiment.  In 
one  set  of  expeiunents,  cbthing  and  other  material,  soiled  by  the 
vomit  or  blood  or  excretions  from  caaes  of  the  fever,  were  pisocd  Ia 
one  of  the  rooms,  and  some  of  the  experimenters  slept  for  31  con- 
secutive nights  in  contact  with  these  materials,  and  in  soose  esses 
in  the  very  sheets  on  which  vdhm  fever  patients  had  died.  Not  one 
of  these  experimenters  tooa  the  fever.  In  another  set  of  experfr> 
ments,  33  ol  the  experimenters  submitted  themselves  to  be  bitten  by 
die  infected  mosquitoes,  and  in  each  instance  they  took  the  disease. 
It  was  thus  proved,  past  all  reasonaMe  doubt,  that  yellow  fever 
cannot  be  conveyed  by  ordinaiy  infection,  but  mint  be  transmitted 
from  man  to  man  through  the  agency  of  tbe  moaquito.  It  might 
be  said,  by  the  opponenta  of  all  experiments  on  animals,  that  the 
discovery  of  these  facu  has  nothing  to  do  with  "  vivisection."  But* 
as  Professor  Osier  said  in  his  evidence  before  the  Ro^  CoramisMoa 
(voL  iv.  p.  1 58),  these  experiments  wouM  never  have  been  thought  of 
if  it  had  not  been  for  previous  experiments  on  animals.  "  The  men 
who  made  these  investigationa  spent  thdr  lives  in  laboratories,  and 
their  whole  work  has  been  based  on  experimentation  on  animala 
They  could  not  otherwise,  of  cnorse,  have  ventured  to  devise  a  series 
of  experiments  of  this  sort."  Out  of  this  work  came  the  wipiae  out 
of  yellow  fever  (q.9.)  from  Cuba  after  the.  Spanish-American  war^ 
and  from  the  area  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

13.  Steeptni'Sickness, — ^Experiments  on  animals  have  proved  that 
sleeping-sickness  b  due  to  specific  germs  carried  by  tse-tse  flies  from 
man  to  man.  By  measures  taken  to  prevent  this  way  of  infection* 
legions  of  human  lives  have  been  saved  or  eafegtiardeo. 

16.  InfoHiiU  Paralysis.— Flexaett  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  has 
proved,  oy  experiments  on  aninuds,  the  infective  nature  of  this 
disease,  and  its  transmissibiJity  by  inoculation:  a  discovery  of  the 
very  utmost  value  and  significance. 

17.  Myxoedema,—0\XT  knowledge  of  myxoedema,  like  our  know- 
ledge of  cerebral  kxalizatkin.  b^an  not  in  experimental  science 
but  in  clinical  observation  (GuU.  1873:  Ord.  1877).  In  i8e3~ 
1883  Reverdin  and  Kocher  published  cases  where  removal  of  the 


thyroid  eland  for  disease  (goitre)  had  been  followed  by  s>'mptoms 
such  as  Cull  and  Ord  had  described.  In  i88a  Horsley,  by  removal 
of  the  thyroid  gland  of  monkeys,  produced  in  them  a  chronic 
myxoedema,  a  cretinoid  state,  the  exact  image  of  the  disease  in 
man:  the  same  symptoms,  course,  tissue-changes,  mental  and 
physical  hebetude,  tne  same  alterations  of  the  excretions,  the 
temperature  aad  the  voice.   In  1888  the  CUmcal  Society  of  London 
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<ri(h  Uitle  bsulsaf  ubioidm. 


Hock-in-t»da  of  «ildicnlt. 


^^aoUiutumiion.  In  itgo  Honlcy 

puUiibed  tlw  HiRCMioii  thai  ■  gnit  of  thyniid  claiKl  frsm  a 
unAy  UUcd  uiiiul  iliould  be  mupluted  beimin  tbv  ildii  Id 
cua  of  myxmdHM !  "  The  iaiii&catiiin  of  ihii  pmceduR  rated  on 
the  nmaibUc  apainwBa  et  Sdufi  ud  von  EindibRi.  1  only 
bcGnne  awue  in  April  iSgo  that  thit  pnpoHl  hod  bwt  in  fact 
(omtaUEd  IB  iluig  by  Dr  Bireber  ia  Aanu.  Kocher  had  Iricd  to 
da  the  lanw  thinf  In  1B83,  but  the  graft  waa  aoon  abaortod;  but 
cvly  in  1889  he  tried  it  onin  ia  five  caan.  and  out  nnlly  im- 
proved."  In  i«9i  Ccorn  Munay  publidted  bii  NoU  n  On  Trai- 
wjU  if  Uyatinna  ty  ISjptdirmic  ln}itlia<a  </  la  Bxinul  n]  lit 
TkyrMCliniiilaSkBp.  Lsier, tbeElaadwuadniiniBaedinfoad. 
At  the  pnent  time  Tabloidi  of  IhynHd  atract  anjivcn^  WemuM 

inbody       " 

Moreover,  the  action  of  the  tbyrwl  eland  haa 
ncen  Noe  noun,  and  the  facta  of  "  internal  KCntuia  "  bve  been 
h  (art  daddated.  (Cliiide  Bssaid,  ipeUiinE  of  tbe  thyroid. 
the  Ihymiia  and  the  aupiaiBial  capauka,  eaid :  We  know  abw- 
lulety  nolhnig  aboat  the  (uaclloai  of  theie  oisxiu;  «e  have  not 
«■  inch  aa  an  ida  what  nae  and  importance  they  may  poHesi, 
liac«uaee»Betia«nta  havo  wld  m  nothing  about  them,  and  matomy, 
left  to  iudl.  (aahaolDiely  ailent  oa  the  wbjcct.") 

18.  Til  Aclitn  ^  Cniff.— Even  u  the  l8tli  century  medicine 
*-h*  Atui  taints,!  »^  magic  and  mth  grosa  aupcntition :  tbe 
containa  aobacancea  tJiat  were  the  re^lar 
'  """''      Long  after  J711   neither  clinical 

,_. ,.         jathology  brought  about  a  TeaKm- 

nmlenundlng  of  the  action  of  dnigt:  it  wai  the  pbynDlogiAi, 
J  Ihia  the  jitiyiidBn,  iriio  wortod  the  thing  oul— Bidul, 
cndie.  Claude  Beniaid.  Magendie'oMudy  o!  upuanil  uiycti- 
Beraard'a  atudy  of  curare  and  digitaUs,  revealed  the  itUsiwt 
I  of  draga:  the  direct  influence  oT  ttrychnine  on  the  centnl 
tlU,o(  ■    -       ■    " ' 

of  dtugi.     A  long  liK  might  be  made — 

una.  chloride  of  caldun,.  cooin.  chUinl.  eiKot, 

lie  acid,  tirophaBlhua,  the  chief  diureiio.  the  duel 

— -■  — ny  more  have  been  iCbidied  to  eo«1 

it  miut  euffice  to  quote  Itere  Ul  Sir 

i^iilii,  and  (i)  Sir  Tbomai  Laudo 

b^lalia  in>  mtiiiductd  »  ■  remedy  (or  dnipay,  and  on 

-"       *---'-  -— *  made  of  it  lor  the  treatment  of  that 

on  ttie  caniiac  morunenta  wet  obieTved, 
he  Rpnution  of  a  cardiac  aedalive.  .  . . 

_, .-nlal  method  naaappBed  in  iu  invettiga- 

Don,  in  (he  fint  iiulance  bv  Osude  BemanL  and  aubaquenily 
by  Dybkonky,  Pehlan,  Meyn,  Bibm  and  Schnuedeberg,  that 
tbe  true  nction  of  digilRlii  upon  the  d«alalian  ma  ducevtred. 
It  cat  diewo  that  the  eSecu  upon  the  ciiculaiion  were  not  in  any 

tendering  the  action  of  Out  heart  moR  pomiful,  and  increaaing 
tbe  leuiHin  of  the  blood  veaicli.  The  indkatiooa  tot  iti  ue  in 
diittae  mere  thereby  revotutioniced,  and  at  the  nme  time  leiuEered 
more  exact:  and  the  xrifcing  benefit*  which  are  nov  afforded  by 
the  UK  <i  thi>  aubnance  in  moat  (cardiac)  diacnae*  were  made  avail- 

"3,  In  (he  quing  of  1S67  1  had  opportunitiei  of  coa«antly 
obicrvieg  a  patient  Hho  auSeied  fiDm  angina  pccloiiih  and  of 
obtaining  fram  him  ouRieroue  iidyginoersphic  tndngB.  both 
during  the  attach  and  during  the  iniervaL  Theae  ahowcd  that 
duiine  thsattaek  thepulaebccBmequicker.lheblood-prBvire  roag 

•nd  the  arlerlolci  ooniracled It  occuned  to  me  that  if  ii  «» 

poiiibla  to  ^miniah  the  tendon  by  dnigi  inocad  of  by  bkeding. 
•Ve  pain  wauld  bo  removed.   1  knewltom  vnpublUnl  Binenmemi 

I  aalmala  tq'  Dr  A.  Compe  that  uttlM  rf  am) 

id  ihereEon  triad  It  m  the  nadcnt.    My  eipei 


"  The  (oUowing  tabk  givea  the  nlalive  toncity,  for 
of  rabbit,  of  tbe  diHerent  venoma  that  1  have  teiled  " 

1,  Venom  of  iViua     ....    ft-ii  millignnune  per 
kilogramme  of  rabt^c.    One  mmme  of  ihia  venom 
kilia4000  kilogrammei  of  rabtiit:  activity —4,000.000^ 
1.  \taomol  Hsp&atifalti     .       .    019      .    3jyi,ooi>. 

3.  Venom  of  Ptatdahii    .  1-35  800,000. 

4.  Venom  of  Pdiai  luna  ,    4-00  aja,ooo, 

-,   eicperimentK  in  nfra  Calmetle -itudied  Il»  influence  of  h 
and  dMnUca] 

labbita  againit  doaea 
venL  vaccinated  nut 

aomuch 


uelbadii  ttaa  abW  to 
*cJtoaaaL™I 


a  of  Won  (ri^iaa 


ing  has  been  occompUihcd  vH 
The  Kcount  given  above  of  the  chief  discoveriei  thit  have 
been  made  by  the  help  of  eipetimenis  on  BDlmali,  in  physi- 
ology, pMliology,  bacteriology  and  Ibeiapeullo,  Eoight  easily 
hive  beeo  lenglhened  it  ue  added  lo  it  other  methods  of  u 


It  Ibat  0- 


!  leji,  but  yet 


ling,  to  these  eiperi- 


Ttbeleas   ibe  fi 

sufficient  to  indicate  the  great  debt  that  mcdicme  owei  to  tbe 
employment  of  vivisection.  (S.  P.) 

YIUQAPATAH,  a  town  and  district  of  British  Im£a,  in  the 
Madras  prcsidcDcy.  Tbe  town  sLrclches  ]  m.  along  the  coast, 
and  has  a  staljon  on  a  short  bnnch  of  the  East  Coast  railvmy, 
4B4  m.  N.E.  of  Madiu.  Pop.  (iqoi)  4o,Bg>.  It  lies  on  * 
imill  bay,  the  soulh  eitremily  of  which  is  baunded  by  ■ 
promontory  known  as  the  Dolphin'}  Nose,  and  its  notlhem 
extremity  by  the  suburb  of  WdtaiV.  The  town  or  loit,  as  it 
Is  called,  is  separated  from  the  Dolphin's  Nose  by  a  Imsll  river, 
which  forms  ■  bar  where  it  enters  the  tea,  but  is  passable  for 


h  lac 


shortly  allcrwarda  recovcred- 
The  tonn  ones  much  to  ihs  munlBcence  ol  the  ncighbourios 
raja  of  Vi^anagram.  A  water  supply  has  been  provided  at 
a  cost  of  £30,000.  Walulr  is  the  European  quarter.  There 
b  a  ouuiderable  Roman  Catholic  pt^ulation  and  a  branch  of 
the  London  Nfiiuan.  The  exports  Iqr  sea  include  manganese 
ore,  rice  and  sugar.  Some  weaving  is  carried  on,  and  there 
li  a  spedsUty  of  amimrnial  boia.  Etc.,  carved  out  of  sandal- 
wood, horn,  ivory,  porcupine  quills  and  aluet. 

HiB  DisraiCT  o»  Vieac*p*tam  has  an  area  of  17,353  aq.  m., 
being  one  of  the  largest  distilcis  in  India.  It  ts  a  picluirique 
and  hlUy  country,  but  for  the  most  pan  unhealthy.  The 
surface  is  generally  undulating,  lisiog  towards  tbe  interior, 
and  cioascd  by  slresms,  ihicb  are  dry  except  during  tbe  rainy 
season.  The  main  portion  is  occuiried  by  the  Eastern  Ghala. 
Hw  dopes  of  these  mauatuns  an  clothed  with  Iiuuriaot 
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■aid  vUch  rin  BUmjr  tall  liofett  titet,  wluk  tb^ 
hifnhoD  giwvrs  piof uxly  in  Ibe  vall^jrs.  The  drauiage  on  the 
cut  k  csnied  fay  mimenNU  atreains  direct  te  the  sea,  and  that 
to  the  weak  flows  into  the  OodAvari  through  the  Indravati  or 
thnogh  the  Sabaii  and  SiUer  riven.  To  the  west  of  the  range 
»  stonted  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  extensive  r-amindari  of 
JtipoTy  wbkh  is  for  the  most  part  very  hilly  and  Jungly  In  the 
north  a  lenaifcaUe  mass  of  hiUs,  called  the  Nim- 
to  n  height  of  5000  ft.  The  plain  along  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  is  a  vast  sheet  of  cultivation,  green  with  rice  fields  and 
gMdens  of  ■usar<ane  and  tobacco.  There  axe  great  varieties 
of  dimate  ia  the  district.  Along  the  coast  the  afar  is  soft  and 
frianng^  the  picvailing  wuida  being  aoutlveasteriy  The 
avenge  annnal  lainfafl  at  Viaagapatam  exceeds  40  hi.  Pop. 
■tool)  J,9SS«6sa^  showing  an  increase  of  4  7%  in  the  decade. 
The  prinopal  crops  are  rice,  milletSi  pulses  and  oil^aeeds,  with 
wamc  au8ar-€Bae,  cotton  and  tobacco  The  coast  portion  of 
tbe  district  is  traversed  throughout  by  the  £ast  Coast  railway. 
opened  fvom  Madraa  to  Calcutta  in  1904,  and  a  hne  throu^ 
the  hills  from  Vkianagrani  to  Raipor  in  the  Centiil  Provinces 
lui  been  ^anftjonrd  The  chief  seaporu  axe  Bimhpatam  and 
ViagspataiB. 

Ob  the  diasofaxtMn  of  the  Mogul  empue  Vizagapatam  formed 
pni  of  the  terrttoiy  known  as  the  Northern  Circars,  which  were 
ceded  to  the  Eaat  India  Company  by  treaties  in  1765  and  1766 
It  was  Jong  before  British  anthority  was  established  over  the 
hflly  tzad  inland,  inhabited  by  aboriginal  tribes,  and  still  ad* 
■aaistciwd  under  a  peculiar  qrstem,  which  vcau  m  the  collector 
the  powcra  of  a  potttical  agent.  This  traa,  forming  more  than 
tvo-thicfiBof  the  whole  district,  is  known  as  the  Agency 
Sec  The  Vnm^fmtnm  Dutna  CauUetr  (Madras,  1907) 
VIZBTBLLT>  HENBT  (i82»-x894),  £nghah  publisher,  was 
booi  m  London  on  the  30th  of  July  1S20,  the  son  of  a  printer. 
He  was  early  apprenticed  as  a  wood  engraver,  and  one  of  his 
fine  blocks  wras  a  portrait  of  "  Old  Paxr."  Encouraged  by  the 
noccs  of  the  lUusUited  London  NeWf  Vizetelly  in  i343,  with 
kii  brother  James  Iliomas  Vizetelly  fi8i7-x897)  and  Andrew 
Spottiswoode  (1767-1866),  started  the  Pictorial  Tima,  which  was 
p^iHishrd  socccssfully  for  several  yeaxs.  In  1S55,  in  partnership 
vfih  Bosme,  he  started  a  threepenny  paper  called  the  JUup- 
^citai  rimer,  which  lour  years  later  was  inexged  in  the  Pttmy 
IBmitrated  Paper,  In  1865  Vizetelly  became  Paris  corre- 
jpimdeBt  for  the  lOtuirakd  London  News.  During  the  yein  he 
icmaxned  in  Paris  he  published  several  books — Paris  in  PerU 
(x&8j).  Tke  Story  of  tie  Diamond  Ntcklace  (1867)  and  a  fiee 
tnnihrlnn  of  Topin's  Man  in  tke  Iron  Mask.  In  1873  he  was 
txausfesied  to  Berlin,  whexe  he  wrote  Berlin  under  the  New 
Empwe  (x&79).  In  1887  he  established  a  publishing  house  in 
'^n^^'-r.  issuing  niunexxHis  translations  of  Frendi  and  Russian 


In  1888  he  was  prosecuted  for  publishing  a  transla- 
tjon  of  Zola's Xs  Terret  and  was  fined  £iooi  and  when  he 
nriisnrd  Zda's  works  in  1889  he  was  again  prosecuted,  fined 
£900  and  imprisoned  for  three  months.  In  1893  he  wrote  a 
Tofaune  of  autobiographical  reminiscenoe  called  dances  Back 
liroa^  Sooonty  Yiars,  a  graphic  picture  of  literary  Bohemia  in 
Pans  aad  London  between  1840  and  1870.  He  died  on  the  xst  of 
jxacafy  1894.  Hisyounger  brother,  Frank  Vizetelly  (xat3o-x8S3), 
was  a  clever  axtxst  and  journalist ;  he  went  to  Egypt  as  war 
corre^Modent  lor  the  llhutraUd  London  News  and  was  never 
heard  of  after  the  massacre  of  Hicks  Pasha's  anny  in  Rordofan. 
VIZIRJ.  or  Vssu,  an  episcopal  dty  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Viaen,  Portugal,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Hgaeifa  da  Fos-Guaxda  railway,  and  on  the  Ribcira  d'Asnos, 
a  sob-tjabutary  of  the  Mondego.  Pop.  (1900)  8057.  The 
caifcedial,  wfaicfa  was  founded  in  the  lath  century,  contains 
piaarcs  by  the  native  artist  GrSo  Vasoo  (x6th  century).  The 
cxy  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  andent  VaccOt  or  Caea  de 
fvpiBle,  a  ILosDan  military  colony  founded  by  Dedus  Brutus 
sad  cB|itiired  fay  Vixiathus  (2nd  century  b.c.).  The  adminis- 
itative  <Sstz]Ct  of  Vizeu  coinddes  with  the  central  and  northern 
pens  oi  the  ascicnt  province  (rf  Beiia  {g.v.).  Pop.  (1900) 
409,259;  ««*»  «937  sq.  m. 


VIZIAORDG,  VQATavDlG  Oft  Gnntiii,  a  port  on  the  W 
coast  of  India  in  Ratnagiri  distnct,  Bomoay,  170  m.  S.  of  Bom 
bay  aty.  Pop  (1901)  2339.  It  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  on 
the  west  coast,  being  without  any  bar,  and  may  be  entered  in 
all  weathers,  even  to  large  ships  it  affords  safe  ahelter  dur 
ing  the  south-west  monsooxL  At  the  beginning  of  the  i8lh 
centuxy  the  (urate  diief  Angria  made  Viriadrug  the  capital  of 
a  terxitoxy  stretching  for  150  m  aloxig  the  coast  and  from  30 
to  60  m.  inland.  The  fort  was  taken  by  Admiral  Watson  and 
Colonel  Clive  in  x;n$6. 

VIZIANAGRAM,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Viaagapatam 
district  of  Madras,  17  m.  firom  the  seaport  of  Btmlipatam,  on 
the  East  Coast  railway,  521  m  N.E.  of  Madras.  Pop.  (X901) 
37.270.  It  has  a  small  militaxy  cantonment.  It  contains  the 
residence  of  a  tamindar  of  the  same  name,  who  ranks  as  the 
first  Hindu  nobleman  of  Madraa  His  estate  covers  about 
jooo  sq  m.,  with  a  population  of  900,00a  The  estimated 
income  is  £180,000,  payixig  a  permanent  land  revenue  of 
i34,ooo  The  town  possesses  many  fine  buildings,  entirely 
supported  by  the  raja.  It  has  a  college  and  two  high 
schools. 

The  rulmg  fomily,  which  dauns  descent  from  a  high  official 
at  the  court  of  Gokonda,  established  itself  in  Vizagapatam  in 
the  X7ih  centuxy.  In  1754  Viziaxama  Raa  made  an  alliance 
with  the  French,  but  his  son,  go.  succeeding,  fell  out  with  them, 
captured  Vizagapatam  from  them  and  ceded  it  to  the  British 
m  X758  Tlie  next  raja,  another  Vizktrama,  was  entirdy  under 
the  influence  of  his  half-brother  Site  Ram,  whose  poi^r,  how- 
ever, became  so  great  a  mexuice  that  he  was  forced  to  letice  in 
1793  A  period  of  decay  now  set  in.  The  raja  was  incoinpetenti 
and.  his  estate  having  been  sequestrated  for  debt,  revolted  and 
was  defeated  and  killed  in  1794.  The  next  raja,  Narsyana 
Babo,  was  no  more  successful,  and  his  esute  had  been 
long  under  the  management  of  the  British  govemmoit  when 
he  died  in  1845.  Viztarama  Gajapati  Raz,  who  succeeded 
him  and  took  over  f\dl  powers  in  185a,  was  a  man  of  ability, 
and  recdved  the  titles  of  maharaja  and  ILC.SJ.;  as  abo  was 
his  son,  the  maharaja  Ananda  Rax,  G.CJ.E.  He  died  in  1897, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Raja  Puaapati  Viziaxaxna  Gajapati  Raz, 
during  whose  minority  (till  1904)  the  estate  was  again  under 
govexmnent  admiaistcation. 

VIZIER,  more  correctly  Vma  (Arabic  IFosIr),  literaUy 
"  buidea-bearer "  or  "hdper,"  originally  the  chief  minister 
or  representative  of  the  Abbasid  caliphs.  The  office  of  virier, 
which  ^xead  from  the  Arabs  to  the  Persians,  Turks,  Mongols, 
and  other  Oriental  peoples,  arose  under  the  first  Abbsrid  cah'phs 
(see  Mahomxeoan  iNsxrnmoMS,  and  Caupbate,  C  %  \)  and 
took  shape  during  its  tenure  by  the  Barmeddes  (9.*.)*  I'bc 
vizier  stood  between  sovereign  and  subjects,  representing  the 
former  in  all  matters  toucl^  the  latter.  This  withdrawal 
of  the  head  of  the  state  from  direct  contact  with  his  people 
was  unknown  to  the  Omayyads,  and  was  certainly  an  imitation 
of  Persian  usage;  it  has  even  been  plausibly  conjectured  that 
the  name  is  but  the  Arabic  adaptation  of  a  Persian  title.  In 
modem  usage  the  term  is  used  in  the  East  generally  for  ai\y 
important  offidal  under  the  sovereign. 

VIZZOU  TICINO.  a  village  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Milan,  6  m.  W.  of  Gallarate  and  31  m.  N.W.  of 
MiUn,  725  ft.  above  sea-levcL  Pop.  (1901)  469.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Tidno,  and  is  remarkable  as  having  one  of  the  largest 
dectxic  works  in  Europe,  worked  by  watjer-power  from  the 
Tidno  brought  by  a  canal  4)  m.  long,  constructed  in  1889-91 
by  the  Sodeti  Lombarda  per  Dhttriburione  di  Energia  Elettrica. 
Gallarate,  Sesto  Calencfe,  Saronno  and  other  ndghbouring 
places  are  supplied  from  here  with  dectridty. 

VLAA&DINGEir,  a  river  port  of  Holland,  in  the  province  ol 
South  Holland,  on  the  Maas,  6  m.  by  rail  W.  of  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  X  7,00a  A  veiy  old  town  and  the  seat  of  a  former  mar- 
graviate  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Holland,  Vlaardingen  is 
now  chiefly  important  as  the  centre  of  the  great  herring  and 
cod  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea.  Its  only  ornaments  are  the  old 
market-place  and  the  gardens  formed  by  the  purchase  in  x8s5 
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Ota  MM  called  the  Hoi.  ThacUcf 

■Ub  ihe  latte  Gihinc  tnde. 

VUUBS.  Tbe  VUch  IVlikb.  WiUacb)  oi  Rmnu  ncc 
CODitiluU*  a  dutlncl  divuiaa  of  the  Lalm  [■mil]'  o(  paopki, 
D^u^  vide!]'  dtuetniaitud  llmugboui  uuth-euicra  Eorepc, 
(kiar  both  oonh  and  »dUi  ol  tht  Danube,  and  enradug 
itm  nti^  sporadTcaily  from  the  Ruraiaii  river  Bug  lo  the 
~~  '  ctnatk.    The  total  nurabcn  of  iJie  Vlada  may  be 


Dated  at 


Nonh  of  the  Dan 


...  ....  ■nayl- 

vania,  Then  Lbey  coDitftute  a  large  nujonly  of  the  populatjou, 
aod  a  itUl  greater  Dumber  are  to  be  found  in  the  Binat  a^d 
other  Hungarian  dutricts  west  and  north  of  Transylvania. 
Close  upon  1,000,000  inhabit  BeaaarabEa  and  the  adjoiiung 
parts  of  South  Russia,  and  about  ijo,ooo  are  in  the  Austrian 
province  of  Bukovina.  South  of  the  Danube,  about  500,000 
are  scattered  over  northern  Greece  and  European  Turkey, 
under  the  name  of  Xutio-Vlachs,  Tldntzan  or  Aromini  In 
Servia  this  element  Is  preponderant  in  the  Timok  valley,  while 
In  Istrla  it  11  nprescnted  by  tbc  Cid.  at  present  largely  Slavon- 
L£cd,  as  are  now  entirely  the  kindred  Morlachs  of  Dalmatia. 
Since,  however,  it  is  quite  impoesible  to  obtain  exact  statistics 
over  so  wide  an  area,  and  in  countiies  wbctc  politics  and  racial 
feeling  are  so  dosely  connected,  tbc  figures  given  above  can 
only  be  regarded  as  appnniplately  accurate;  and  aome  wiiten 
place  the  total  of  the  Vlichs  as  low  as  9,000,000,  It  is  note- 
wortby  that  the  Rumans  naitb  oI  the  Danube  cmtinually  gain 
ground  at  the  eipense  of  Ibdr  ncighbotus;  and  even  the  long 
■uccessful  Gnek  propaganda  anong  the  Etitaa-VUdis  wen 
dieckcd  after  iS£o  by  the  taboun  ol  Apoilolu  HArishtit  and 


aikdan 


t  of  the  physical,  m 


aula  and  M: 

All  divisioni  of  tbe  nee  prefer  to  style  themsdvei  Xotn)i>I, 
JEsnseiH,  XinKiri  «r  Atnunt;  and  h  1*  from  the  native  pro- 
nundstion  ol  this  name  that  we  bare  the  ecpiivaknt  eipre*- 
^njn  Rurmn,  a  word  which  must  by  oa  mcana  be  confined  to 
that  part  of  tbe  Vtach  race  Inhabiting  the  present  kingdom  of 
Rumania. 

Tbe  name  "  Vtacha,"  applied  to  the  Rumans  by  their  neigh- 
boura  but  never  adopted  by  thcmsdves,  appotl  under  many 
aUied  form),  the  Slavi  saying  Kofci*  or  Wdoch.  the 
"""*'  Giceki  Vlmin,  the  Hsgyaia  OfM,  and  the  Torks, 
at  a  later  date,  IJflM.  In  its  origin  identical  with  the 
English  ICiwU  or  IfebA,  it  represents  a  Slavonic  adspUtion 
of  a  generic  terra  applied  by  the  Teutonic  nces  to  all  Roman 
provincials  during  the-  4th  and  5th  centurio.  The  Slavs,  at 
kast  ia  their  principal  eitent,  ^t  knew  tbe  Roman  empire 
through  a  Teutonic  medium,  and  adopted  thdr  tenD  VdoUi 
from  the  Oslro-Gothlc  equliralent  of  the  Anglo-Saion  Wolb. 
It  Ihu  finds  in  analogies  in  the  German  name  tor  Italy — 
WdicUatid  IWaUKMamT),  in  the  WoSooia  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  the  Walltau  of  TlroL  An  early  instance  of  Its  applicalioD 
Is  the  Roman  population  of  the  Eastern  empire  is  fonnd  (c.  Jjo- 
600)  in  the  TrimUcr't  Sunt,  where.  In  a  passage  wfakh  In  all 

probability  connects  llsdf  with  the  early 

the  Baltic  slaplc  of  WoUin  uni  B>'zanlium,  the  gli 
of  CMjar's  iTilm  h  Walmc.  "  Welshry.'*    b  < 
ipenks  ol  the  Humsiilas,  and  it  Is  to  te  observtd  thd. 
one  of  the  words  by  which  tbe  Vlacha  o( 
know  ihemjelves. 
The  Vkchj  data 


1   [alk4erc     both 


by  tbe  name*  "  Vlacb  "  nid  "  Ru 

and  literary  indJiioQ,  Tn  their  ci 
Latin  and  Slavonic  tradiEioaa  aa 
Roman  iradiiions  the  Trajan  saga,  the  celebration  of  the  1-Atin 
festivals  of  the  Rosalia  and  Kalendae.  the  belief  m  the  itriga 
(witch),  the  names  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  week,  may- 
be taken  as  typical  ^"""pl**  Some  Roman  words  connected 
with  the  Christian  reUgion,  like  tiurua  ltaiilica)  —  x  churcli, 
bola^'baplwit  rfbWHKO— Sunday,  prat  (pruAyf^)  — prieat, 
poml  to  a  oontmuous  iraditioo  of  the  Illynan  cLurch, 
thouf^  most  of  iheir  ecdesianlcal  terms,  like  their  lituin' 
and  ali^bet,  were  derived  from  the  9avontc.  In  most  that 
conams  pohiual  otganuation  the  Slavonic  element  is  also 
prepondBant,  though  iheie  an  words  like  uiplnUanw^rrator, 
and  ifiHRii-iliwiiHiii,  which  poini  to  the  Bii  stock.  Many 
words  relating  to  kinship  an  alio  Latin,  some,  like  nirfg 
fatfier-m-Ian,  being  alone  preserved  by  this  bixncfa 
of  [he  Romance  family.  But  if  the  Latm  descent  of  tbe  Vladu 
may  be  regarded  a*  psoven,  it  is  far  less  ca^  to  detennine 
their  place  of  origin  and  to  trace  their  early  migration* 

The  cenireof  graviiyof  theVUdi  or  Rumui  race  la  at  present 
unquestionably  north  of  tbe  Danube  in  tbe  almost  drculai 
territory  between  the  Danube,  Theiss  and  Dniester;  im 
and  coTTcaponds  roughly  with  the  Roman  province  *F%iBHrf 
ol  Dada,  iormcd  by  Tisjan  in  aJi.  106.  From  this  *>~a 
drcumstance  the  popular  idea  has  arisen  that  the  race  itsflf 
represents  the  descoidants  of  the  Romanized  popolatioa  ot 
Trajan's  Dadn,  which  was  assumed  to  have  maintained 
an  unbroken  existence  in  Walachia,  Transylvania  altd  the 
neighbour  provinces,  beneath  the  dominion  of  a  successioa  of 
mvadeis  The  Vlachs  of  Piudus,  and  the  loulbcni  tegioD 
genenlty,  were,  on  this  hypoihctis,  to  be  regarded  a*  later 
immigrantsfrom  tbelandtncnthof  theDanube.  In  iB;i.  E.  R. 
Roesler  publiibed  at  Leipag,  in  a  collective  form,  a  series  of 
essays  entitled  HomOnucke  Stttdien,  in  which  he  absolutely 
denied  the  claim  of  the  Rumaniiui  and  Transyivanian  VlacJta 
to  be  tegsrded  as  autochtbonoui  Dadaos.  He  laid  siiess  OD 
the  statements  of  Vopiacus  and  others  as  ImfJying  the  total 
withdrawal  of  tlie  Roman  provintials  from  Trajan's  Daria  by 
Auielian,  in  *.d.  271,  and  on  the  non-mention  by  historians  of  a 
Latin  population  in  tbe  Lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
Danube,  during  their  successive  occupation  by  Goths,  Huns, 
Gepldae,  Avars,  Slavs,  Bulgars  and  other  barbarian  races.  He 
found  the  Erst  trace  of  a  Ruman  settlement  north  of  the  Danube 
in  a  Transyluanian  diploma  of  1111.  Roesler's  thc^  has  been 
gcneially  regarded  as  an  entirely  new  departuie  in  critical 
ethnography.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bis  condu^ons  hid  to  a 
great  eilent  been  already  anticipated  by  F.  J,  Sulicr  in  his 
GaMchle  da  TraiaalpitHKken  Dneien).  puhliihed  at  Vienna  in 
1781,  and  at  a  stDl  earlier  date  by  the  Dalmatian  bistotjiB 
G.  Lucio  (Lucius  of  Trail)  in  bb  work  Dt  Repte  DeHialiat  n 
Crwlioe.  Amsterdain,  t666. 

The  theory  of  the  later  imralgntton  ol  the  Ramans  fnia 
their  present  abodes  north  of  tbe  Danube,  as  stated  in  its  most 
extreme  Form  by  Roesler,  commanded  wide  acceptance,  and  in 
Glungaiy  it  was  politically  utHind  as  a  plea  for  refusing  parity 
tt  tUktmcnt  to  a  race  of  comparatively  recent  intruders.  In 
JlWMnia  itself  Roesler's  views  were  resented  as  sn  attack  on 
~  iliide  Rumania  they  found  a  determined 
itnt  in  Dr  J.  Jung,  of  Innsbruck,  who  upheld  the  continuity 
"*  ^icial  stock  in  Trajan's  Dada,  di^tuliiig 

s  tbe  total  withdrawal  of  the  piovindals 
reaction  against  Roesler  was  csiried  IliB 
Protcteor  A.  D.  Xenopol  of  Jasiy,  B.  P. 
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Ob  the  i4wle  it  nay  bo  nid  that  the  tnith  lies  between 
the  t«o  cxtreniet.  RMskr  is  no  doubt  so  iu  right  that  after 
sTSv  and  thfoufhottt  the  early  middle  ages,  the  bulk  of  the 
Rnaaa  people  lay  south  of  the  Danube.  Pii's  viev  that  the 
popniafton  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Moeaaa  and  Illyria  were 
Helleaised  father  than  Romanized^  and  that  it  is  to  Trajan's 
Dada  akwe  that  we  must  look  fbr  the  Roman  source  of  the 
\lach  cace,  oonflicts  with  what  we  know  of  the  Latiniaing 
cf  the  Balkan  lands  from  inscriptions,  martyrologies,  Pro- 
n>pf  OS's  list  of  Justinian's  lUyiian  fortresses  and  other  lources. 
This  Roaian  dement  louth  of  the  Danube  had  further  re<5eived 
a  great  ?■**-—*■  at  the  expense  of  Trajan's  colonial  foundation 
to  the  north  when  Aurdian  established  his  New  Dada  on  the 
Uoeaian  side  of  the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analogy 
iQpfilied  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  provincials  from 
Ripaiiaa  Noricua  tells  against  the  assumption  that  the  official 
withdrmvml  of  the  Roman  cokolsts  of  Trajan's  Dada  by  Aurelian 
eataOed  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  Carpathian  regions  by 
their  Latia-speaking  inhalntants.  As  on  the  upper  Danube  the 
eontintticy  of  the  Roman  population  is  attested  by  the  Viei 
R0mmmuei  of  eariy  medieval  diplomas  and  by  other  traces  of  a 
Rotnanac  race  still  represented  by  the  Ladiaes  of  the  Tirol,  so  it 
■  icaaooable  to  suppose  a  Latin-speaking  population  continued 
to  exist  ID  the  formerly  thickly  co&oniaed  area  embracing  the 
prcneut  Transylvania  and  little  WaUchia,  with  adjoining 
Carpathian  regions.  Even  as  late  as  Just  inian's  time  (481-565) . 
the  ofikcial  connexion  with  the  old  Dacian  province  was  not 
whofly  k»t,  as  is  shown  by  the  erectwn  or  restontjon  of  certam 
(orttied  posts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Dannbe 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  LaUn  race  of  eastern 
wboOy  lost  touch  of  its  former  trans-Danubian 
strongholds.  It  was,  however,  on  any  showing  greatly 
dimiiUshcd  there  The  open  country,  the  broad  plams 
oi  what  is  now  the  Rumanian  kingdom,  and  the  Banat 
•f  Hnacary  were  in  barbarian  occupation  The  centre  of 
parity  of  the  Roman  or  Romance  dement  of  Uisrricum  had 
mm  shifted  south  of  the  Danube  By  the  6th  century  a 
larce  part  of  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  even  of  Epirus  had 
becooe  Latin-speaking 

What  had  occnned  in  Trajan's  Dscia  in  the  3rd  century  wsa 

oosmnMSted  in  the  6th  and  7th  throughout  the  greater  part 

c*  the  South'Ulyrian  provinces,  and  the  Slavonic  and  Avar 

canqiKsta  severed  the  offidsl  connexion  with  esstem  Rome. 

Ibc  Roosan  element  was  uprooted  from  its  fixed  seats,  and  swept 

^tImpt  asd  thither  by  the  barbarian  6ood.    Nomadism  became 

of  independent  existence,  while  large  masses  of 

provincials  were  dragged  as  captives  m  the  train 

d  their  oosiqoerors,  to  be  distributed  in  servile  colonies.    They 

ocfe  ihtss  in  many  cases  transported  by  barbarian  chids^ 

SxT.  Avmr  and  Bulgarian— to  trans-Danubian  and  Pannonian 

ts^oas^    In  the  Ads  of  St  Demetrius  of  Tbcssalonica  (d.  A.D. 

yfr)  wc  find  an  account  of  such  a  Roman  colony,  which, 

tenag  been  csrried  away  from  Soutb-IUyrian  cities  by  the 

A^ar  tkagam  (prince),  and  settled  by  him  in  the  Sirmian  district 

Wyoad  the  Save,  revolted  after  seventy  years  of  captivity, 

^ule  their  «sy  once  more  across  the  Balkan  passes,  and  finally 

sukd  as  an  uidependent  community  in  the  country  inland  from 

;^A^ff-i       Others,  no  doubt,  thus  transported  northwards 

ci.fcr  rctnmed    llie  earliest  Hungarian  historians  who  describe 

t^  Uagyv  invasion  of  the  9th  century  speak  of  the  old  in* 

kihoaata  of  the  country  as  Romans,  and  of  the  country  they 

•mpied  Ma    Pasema   Romanantm,  and  the  Rusnan  Nestor, 

vr^iisg  about   1100.  makes  the  same  invaders  fight  against 

S«.-v»  axid  Vlachs  in  tbe  Carpathian  Mountains.    So  far  from 

tte  first  mention  of  the  Vlachs  north  of  tbe  Danube  occurring 

•Jf  in  Y?i».  tf  Roesler  asserts,  it  appears  from  a  passage  of 

V«r«ias  of  Chonae  that  they  were  to  be  found  already  m  X164 

n  hx  afidd  aa  the  borders  of  Galida,  and  tbe  date  of  a  passasr 

b  The  SMum^mhed,  which  mentions  the  Vlachs.  under  their 

-ft^.T  Rimonc  in  association  with  tbe  Poles,  cannot  well  be 

•  ir'KxniapOk 

'  ■  inhflras   throvgbout  the  early  caiddle  sgcs  the  bulk  of 


the  Ruman  population  hiy  south  of  the  Danube.  It  wu  In  the 
Balkan  lands  that  the  Ruman  race  and  language  took  their 
characteristic  mould.  It  is  here  that  this  new  Llyrian  Romance 
first  rises  into  historic  prominence.  Already  in  the  6th  century, 
as  we  learn  from  the  place-names,  such  as  Sceptecasas,  Bur* 
guaitu,  Clisora,  &c.,  given  by  Procopius,  the  Ruman  language 
was  assuming,  so  far  as  its  Latin  dements  were  concerned, 
its  typical  form.  In  the  somewhat  later  ^tmpaijw  gf  Com^ 
mentiolus  (587)  and  Priscns,  against  the  Avara  and  Slavs,  we 
find  the  Latin-speaking  soldiery  of  tbe  Esstem  emperor 
making  use  of  such  Romance  expressions  as  toma  /rate  I  (turn, 
brotherOt  or  sculca  (out  of  bed)  applied  to  a  watch  (d.  Ruman 
a  se  c«fca»Italian  ««r»niri«+e»>(r-)  privative).  Next  we  find 
this  warlike  Ruman  population  largely  incorporated  in  the 
Bulgarian  kingdom,  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  names 
Paganus  and  Sabinns,.  already  supplying  it  with  rulers  in 
the  8th  century.  The  blending  and  dose  contact  during  this 
period  of  the  surviving  Latin  population  with  the  Slavonic 
settlers  of  the  peninsula  impregnated  tbe  language  with  Its  largd 
Slavonic  ingredient.  The  presence  of  an  important  Latin 
element  in  Albanian,  the  frequent  occ\irrence  of  Albanian 
words  in  Rumanian,  and  the  remarkable  retention  by  both 
languages  of  a  suffix  article,  may  perhaps  imfdy  that  both  alike 
took  their  characteristic  shapes  in  the  same  region.  The  fact 
that  these  peculiarities  are  common  to  the  Rumans  north  of  the 
Danube,  whose  langusge  differs  dialecticaUy  from  that  of  their 
southern  brothers,  shows  that  it  was  this  southern  branch 
that  throughout  the  early  periods  of  Ruman  history  was  exer> 
cising  a  dominating  influence.  Migrations,  violent  trans- 
plantation, the  intercourse  wUch  was  kept  up  between  the  most 
outlying  members  of  the  race,  in  its  very  origin  nomadic,  at  a 
later  period  actual  colonisation  and  the  political  influence  of 
the  Bulgaro*Vlachian  empire,  no  doubt  contributed  to  propa* 
gate  these  southern  linguistic  acquisitions  throughout  that 
northern  area  to  which  the  Ruman  race  was  destined  almost 
imperceptibly  to  shift  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Byzsfitium,  which  had  ceased  to  be  Roman,  and  bad  become 
Romanic,  renewed  its  acquaintance  with  the  descendants  of  tbe 
Latin  provindals  of  Illyricum  through  a  Slavonic  medium,-  and 
applied  to  them  the  name  of  Vlach,  which  the  Slav  himself  had 
borrowed  from  the  Goth.  The  first  mention  of  Vlachs  in  a 
Byzantine  source  is  about  the  year  976,  when  Cedrenus  (ii.  439) 
relates  the  murder  of  the  Bulgarian  tsar  Samud's  brother 
"  by  certain  Vlach  wayfarers,"  at  a  spot  called  the  Fair  Oaks, 
between  Castoria  and  Prespa.  From  this  period  onwards  the 
Ruman  inhabitants  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  are  constantly 
mentioned  by  this  name,  and  we  find  a  series  of  political  organiu- 
tions  and  territorial  divisioos  connected  with  the  name  of 
Vlachia.  A  short  synq>sis  may  be  given  of  the  most  important 
of  these,  outside  the  limits  of  Rumania  itself. 

I  Tkt  Bvltjoro-  Vlach  Empiet.-^Mttt  the  overthrow  of  the  okler 
Bulgarian  tsardom  by  Banl  Bulgaroktonos  (976-1025).  the  Vlach 
population  of  Thrace,  Haemus  and  the.  Moestan  lands  -^ 
passed  oooe  more  under  Byxantioe  dominion;  and  in  'rr 
ii8s  a  heavy  tax,  levied  in  land  on  the  cattle  of  these  *^ 
waiiike  mountain  shepherds,  stirred  the  VUchs  to  levdt 
against  the  emperor  Isaac  Angelus.  and  under  the  leader- 
amp  of  two  brothers,  Peter  and  Aaen,  to  found  a  new  Bulgan>> 
VUchian  empire,  which  ended  with  Kdiroan  II  m  1357  The 
dominions  ot  these  half-Slavonic  half-Ruman  emperors  extended 
north  of  the  Danube  over  a  great  deal  of  what  is  now  Rumania, 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  Vlach  population  north  of 
the  river  seems  to  have  been  moot  largdy  reinforced.  The  13th- 
century  French  traveller  Rubruauis  speaks  of  all  the  country 
between  Don  and  I)anube  tMAsens  lana  or  Btakia. 

a.  Orvol  WclMkia  (MryAXf  BX«x(«)<— It  is  from  Anna  Comnena, 
la  the  second  half  of  the  lith  century,  that  we  first  hear  of  a  Vlach 
settlement,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  the  mountainous  r^ion  of 
Thessaly  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  in  the  succeeding  century,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  this  Great  Wabchia.  then  completely 
independent.  It  embraced  the  aouthera  and  central  ranges  of 
Pindus.  and  extended  over  part  of  Macedonia,  thus  indudiog  the 
region  in  which  the  Roman  settlers  mentioned  in  the  AeU  of 
St  Demetnus  had  fixed  their  abode.  After  the  Latin  conquest  of 
Constantinople  in  1204,  Great  Walachia  was  included  in  the  enlatged 
despotate  01  Epirus.  but  it  soon  reappears  aa  an  indepcodcnt 
— '-'— *'^  nodcf  ia  okl  name,  which,  after  passing  under  the  yoke 
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MiUy  cnnquBid  by  the  Turki 
ga  wFie  ftcCDfded  to  tilt  io- 


tlw  A^mfXituna 

I501 


in  iiM-    Mtoy  ol  Ihoi  old  piivU 

Chu  period  tbe  McBHLDviichjtea  hai 

PindiH  ud  ita  nelEbbourtuiDil  (Kt  Micedonm 
X.    £tHl(ll'rlIad5a(U..wlBXixI*)<'uap>ii>ei 
writen  to  tlM  Riuuii  ttaieaau  of  Aetaba 
■itb  It  may  bo  faKlodtd  "  Uppa  Wabdiia,"  or  Ar< 
biBou  an  aiU  ttattttaud  by  tbi  Tancnn  ol 
ud  Uie  Kuuuni  (Black  Capet)  of  Acananu. 

4.  Tin  Mirladu  (tfam&ciU)  ^  It<  ICuI.— Tteie  are  alread) 
mcnlloiud  at  Nipi  Z^tmi  by  the  pmbyter  cl  Dioclea  (c. 
In  the  oM  Datmaliu  Ihtoral  and  die  mounuun  of  vhat 
Maatesesro,  thnegovliia  and  North  Alhaiii*.  Oihcr  coloniw  11- 
tendcd  tbroiich  a  feal  pan  01  tkc  old  Servian  nlenor,  wbcrc  u 
a  it^on  nin  calkd  Sun  VlalU  or  "  Old  Walacbia."  The  pnt 
commercial  rtaele  of  the  eait  Adiwuc  Aon,  Ibe  repubUc  cJ  Ragus. 
•eeiu  Id  iti  oHcin  la  bave  been  *  Rnman  leRleineiit.  lod  many 
Vteh  tncea  eanrived  la  Ita  later  dialect.  Philippui  de  Divenu. 
«k«  (SeacrRiBd  tlie  dly  aa  li  eiuced  la  iud.  nri  ihii  "  ihc  vanaiii 
Dfficcia of  tba republic  do  not  malie  nae  other  of  Slav  or  lialun,  with 
■bleb  they  onvcne  with  tum^n.  but  a  cmain  other  dialed  only 
sanlally  Intellitible  to  iu  Lanaii    and  dtn  woidi  wilb  •"one 

Vlidi  tribea  an  ountioaed  la  the  arrJilm  at  ihai  ritv.  and  the 
otitlBal  rdalkMihvs  ol  the  Bagaiaai 
•ealallvet  ol  the  Koaian  pcovincul 

Imawiedee  of  the  oM  Unei  ol  connlL-^ . 

aula,  ciplaiM  the  extnaidhiaiy  devclopnient  ol  Ihe  Ranuai.  

■tetcc.  In  the  14th  cenlaiy  the  MaviovlaeU  or  Morbcbi  ealtnded 
Ihenuelve*  tovaidi  Ibe  Croatian  bonlen,  and  a  larfe  pan  ol  marl- 
time  Croatia  and  oonheni  Dalmatia  beian  la  be  kaowa  u  Jfgrliatia. 
A  Ittjvr  Vlaikia  waa  formed  about  tbe  triple  Iioiiler  of  Boula, 
CnalH  and  Dabnatia,  and  a  "  Little  Walachia  "  ai  far  nonh  aa 
Plj^a   Tbe  Morlacbi  have  BOW  bacomcSlavDniiedlieeDaulAtlA). 

5.  Ckiiif/lfru.— Thesartnwtdunaaaaihootailbeiioftb'HeH 
i>  Mill  [tpmimied  by  the  Cid  ol  Ibe  Val  d'Aru  and  aditnoing 
T*4*i«n  iiifrric^    They  rvpcBent  a  ijlh^century  Mofiach  colony 

a  of  VegUa,  and  had  formerly  a  irider  enentian  10 


pieacrved  a  trad 


Triene  aod  tbe  couMiea  ol  Gi>di«  and  Cora.    The  Cid  have 

almoet  entirely  abandoned  thdr  native  tootue.vbidi  U  Ihe  la« 

andformiaconnecling 

link  b«w«n  the  Daco-Romin  [or  Ruman 

lan)  and  tbe  lUyro-  or 

Macedo-RomandiakcU. 

a  large  pan  of  the  Hnniarian  plaiai  were,  u  the  coming  of. the 

Maiyan  in  the  4th  centuiy,  known  a>  P>u 

's^^'^'i  /r 'r Jir."  icnr 

Deva,  Hatieg,  Hun™! 

and  Logofc  aod  in  the  Banal  were  aevea  R 

oun  diurieti.    Two  of 

v^-'F-T-aS-SS. 

■teaiS^-tTd-^t-: 

See.  in  addition  10  Ihe  booki  ainady  ment 

™d.fL.f«.OJ<Yd;r 

p.   Haideu,  '■  ^ralfl  U 

JtoHHOtni  sa  MOim   if  (Jauy,    18^]:  B 

■i„AnMl^Aa,dm«%. 

•cr.  11,  vol.  M  (BuchirtJl,  iSaj};  D.  Onn 

\.  •■  Romlna  in  Dacia 

VLADIKAVKAZ,  a  town  and  fonieia 

of  Stisaia  in  Eonhem 

Caucaaia,  the  capital  ol  the  provinte  o(  Tertk.  Pop.  (1900) 
49,914.  It  iwud)  on  a  plateau,  at  an  altitude  of  1345  ft.,  on 
both  banks  of  Ihe  Terek,  where  that  rivn  vaati  from  the  Darial 
gorge.  It  ia  4^4  m.  by  rail  5.E.  from  R«tovH>ti-the-Don,  and 
has  tegular  conuaunication  irith  TiBis(iu  m.)  by  coach  through 
the  Daiial  Pan  (Georgiiui  miiitaiy  road)  ol  tbe  flauouui. 
Moreover,  a  line  ol  railway,  running  eastwards  to  the  Cl^ian 
ports  o(  Pelrovik  and  Baku,  conoccU  Vladikavkaz,  or  rather 
tbe  ItaCion  Beslsn,  14  m.  N.  of  it,  with  tbe  Tiarucaucaaian 
railway,  f.e.  with  TiBis,  Poii  and  Batura.  Rusuans,  Artneniani 
and  Jews  consli'tule  the  bulk  ol  the  population,  which  also  con- 
ulni  Osscles,  Chechens,  Ingushes  and  othett.  There  ate  dis- 
lillerles  and  a  number  of  imaller  factories.  The  fort,  around 
which  the  town  hilgrown  up,  wasbuiltin  17B4.  Thetomilian 
tplsmpil  sec  of  the  Orthodoi  Greek  Church. 

VLADIHIR,  ST  [c.  «J&-I0t5),  grand  duke  at  Kiev  and  of  all 
Russia,  wu  ihe  youn«eal  ion  of  Svyatoalav  L  and  his  mislioi 
Ualnshka.  In  ojo  be  received  Great  Novgotod  as  his  apanage. 
On  the  death  of  Svyalashiv  in  971,  a  long  dvil  war  look  place 


Novgorod,  and  on  U>  Rtam  nudied  MxioM  ¥><■>- 
polk.  On  his  way  to  Kiev  he  sent  unbtsudars  (o  Ragvald, 
prince  of  Poloiik,  Is  sue  lor  the  band  of  hi*  daughter  RagniTda, 
The  haughty  princess  refused  to  afBance  btnelf  to  "  the  ton  ol 
bondswoman,"  bul  Yladimii  attacked  Polotsk,  tlew  RagvaM, 
id  look  Ragnilda  by  force.  Subseqaentfy  (980)  he  captured 
iev  alio,  slew  Yaropolk  by  treachery,  and  was  pmdaiiHl 
rince  of  all  Russia.  In  9S1  he  conquend  the  Chovensk  diic*, 
le  modem  Galida;  in  9S3  be  subdued  the  heatheQ  YaivyKga, 
hoie  tenitones  lay  bclweea  litbuania  and  Polaudi  in  9S5 
e  led  a  fleet  (long  tbe  central  riven  ol  RuNit  M  CMK|tiei  the 
ulgarian*  of  the  Kama,  plantiog  tntmeraiu  (Oiliwm  and 
domes  on  his  way.  Al  thb  time  Vkdhnir  ***^  tbonraghgoing 
pagan.  He  incrtued  tbe  nomber  of  tbe  ItAiAtha,  or  beathen 
temples;  ofleted  up  Chtittiini  (Theodore  and  Van,  the  proto- 
maityrs  of  the  Russian  Chntch)  on  his  altan;  had  eight 
hundred  cont:ublnes,  besides  numerous  wives;  and  spent  bis 
whole  leisure  in  feasting  and  hunting.  He  also  formed  >  great 
council  out  of  bis  boyars.  and  &et  bis  twelve  sons  over  his  «abject 
piindpaUtiea.  In  the  year  9S7,  *t  the  rouit  of  a  coiunlutioa 
with  his  boyais,  Vladimir  sent  envoyi  to  study  tbe  tdiffoni  of 
the  various  nei^bouring  oationi  wbote  leprcMatativcs  bul 
best  uiging  him  lo  onbiace  their  re^KCIive  faitba.  The  remit 
ia  amusingly  described  by  the  chronicler  Nstor.  Of  the  Munnl- 
man  Bulganani  of  the  Volga  tbe  envoys  reported  "  then  is  aa 
^tdnera  ajnoDg  then;  only  eotrow  and  x  grtst  Hcndi;  tlicii 
religion  is  noi  a  good  one."  In  the  temples  of  tbe  Gennani  they 
saw  "no  beauty";  but  at  Conalaiitinople,  wbeie  the  fuU 
festival  ritual  of  the  Orthodox  Cbutth  was  set  in  motioa  to 
impress  them,  thiy  found  their  ideal.  "  We  no  longer  koew 
whether  we  were  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  nor  such  beauty,  and 
we  know  not  how  to  tell  ol  it."  If  Vladimir  was  impteased  by 
this  accoont  ol  hit  envoys,  he  was  yet  mote  ID  by  the  otter  of 
Ihe  cmperar  Basil  U.  to  ^ve  him  bis  sister  Anna  in  marriage. 
In  qSS  he  was  baptized  at  Kherson  In  the  Ctimei,  taking  the 
Chiisiian  name  of  Basil  out  of  complfment  to  his  imperial 
brother-in-law;  tbe  saciamcnt  was  fdlowed  by  his  marriage 
with  the  Roman  princess.  Returning  lo  Kiev  m  triumph,  he 
converted  hit  pei^le  to  Ihe  new  laiih  with  no  apparent  diffi- 
culty. Crypto- Chiistianl  had  been  numerous  in  Kiev  lor  some 
time  before  the  public  tecognition  of  the  Orthodoi  failh.  The 
cemainder  ol  tbe  reign  of  Vladimir  was  devoted  10  good  works. 
He  founded  numemus  churches,  induding  Ihe  ^lendid  Detya- 
tiniay  Sabtr  or  "  Cathednl  of  the  Titbea  "  {984),  ecublished 
schools,  protected  Ibe  poor  and  introduced  ecdeaiastical  courts. 
With  bis  nelgbboots  he  lived  at  peace,  Ihe  incutsona  of  the 
savage  Pctchenegs  alone  disturbing  his  tnnquilliiy.  His  nephew 
Svyaipolk.  son  ol  his  brother  and  victim  Yarcfnlk,  he  married 
to  the  daughter  ol  Bolcslaus  of  Poland.  He  died  at  Berestova, 
neat  Kiev,  while  on  his  way  to  chastise  the  insolence  ol  bis  son. 
Prince  Vatoslav  of  Novgorod.  Hie  various  pans  of  bis  dis- 
membered body  were  distributed  among  his  muDerouB  sacred 
foundaliods  and  were  venerated  as  wJfcs.  The  univetHty  of 
Kiev  has  tightly  been  named  after  the  man  who  both  civiliied 
and  Cbtislianiscd  andent  Russia.  His  memoty  was  also  kept 
alive  by  innumerable  folk  ballads  ai 
Varangian  period  of  Russian  history  ci 
period  begins. 

See  Ucmirrali  (Rus.)  published  by  Ih 
indM.  iHomiM.'rSliin.i-"""  '    "' 


jooft.  t0  4S0  ft.  below  the  gmenlltwl, 

iluUyippcimiiu. 

.  The  iKuurine  depmuHi  oi  itK  middle  Volgn  and  Oka  atendi 

m  Ike  cut  of  ibe  iDvernimnt.    The  Upper  Cvbonifenut  licne- 

SDoa.  at  which  it  a  nuuly  built  up,  an:  oveibin  by  Pciitiian 

-jTbtaaa  tcMnrda  the  cut,  and  palches  ol  Juiauic  cbyi— denuded 

x-lice-    Tbt  whole  & 

C'Xisilefcd  u  be  ihe  bMUxn  mnnin  of  Ibe  Nonh-Ei 
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itrv  has    principal  pool  are  Munm  on  the  Volgi  and  Kovrov  and  Vyaimb 

«IheKI>w>na.    Timber,  wood  loc  rvcl  and  manufaclunxlioodi 

Knii.  inlerniinilcd  wilk 


^  of  boulder  day. 


\(  Uway  and  Orfon))  and  Upper  Cirboniicr 
'^^.  aiu  at  CortHlov  Peimian  marlt. 

The  nl  u  for  The  mo*t  put  unrerli>.  u' 
Vvrev.  where  are  jutcbei  of  bUck  earch,  whii 

■c^mtun  ai  the  city  of  Vlidimlr  li  jB*  F. 

riieOkaBiwithi 
bni^hiiul.  Of  ill 
.idcTi  toVOidim 

^  vL  in  lencth>  hj«  historical  auDciatiom 
v^  arqiured  in  hii  boyhood  hii  hnt  c 
r^  uur^hcft  extend  to  mon  than  half  a  m 
Tie  popubiinn  wai  Htimaled  in  14 
-^iTiiicGly  Great  Rubian.  The  Finnish  tti 


mj^flavl 


-,  _—,-.,  — .  -.-_--    .-  -    been  abvorbed  by  the 

^-1.  a>  alio  hAve  the  Kareliaits,  wbo  are  tuppncd  10  have  fornaerly 
The  desendanu  of  Ihe  lew  hundred  Kare- 
!  Killed  by  Peter  Ibc  Great  on  Ihe  iharei 


jhiUnd 

Lu  [anUet,  wnen  i 

J  Lite  PereyMlivl. 


ikich  a»  Vktdimir.  Aleunditov.  CoroUioveti.  Kanov.  Mdtuli!. 
:oa.  PeieyuUvi  Zalvskiy.  Pokniv.  Shuya.  Sudagda.  Sutdal, 
miki  aod  Yuriev  Polikly.  Ivanava-Vonciensk.  Cuxvik  and 
irii  are  icnportinl  Induttrial  tovna.  The  irmxfcor  (diHrici 
Kill)  make  coruiderabh;  dforti  tt>  Icater  education  and  inpnvt 

rnhabiianta  bdnv  Urgely  en£j^  in  m^inuracturvi.     In  1900 

■met  attl  appIcA  aiT  exponcil  in  considerable  quantltl^ 
W  culiivaiioq  of  Aaic,  both  for  local  manufactum  and  for 
grt — et^ecuUy  about  Uelenki — ia  important;  10  alio  'a  that  of 
-■^  Natural  pa»ture4  are  numcroui,  and  support  larac  herdi 
3[ilt  The  principal  crop^  are  rye*  oati,  wheat,  barley  and 
lue^  The  psanii  hold  9.591,000  icrel  in  commiinal  owner' 
1:  af  ttiii  «(>%  ia  arable  land,  3,S(»,Saa  acrei  bdont  to  private 
iFn,5si,30o  aciB  10  the  crown  and  170.000  aciet  to  the  impciial 


le  $00  brcc  facloriei,  wJUch 
d  womeii)!  the  principal  a 
k  fnilU,  dye-works,  and  rope 


IbEil^ 


Chriilian.   Ct 


_— —  - — undt  arc  tcatleied  round  Lake 
;ni  beloneioE  to  tlie  pasan  perkitf 
"-'-■ — Arabia.  BoUian.Cci 


[4^h^ 

rmany  aiKl  AnDlo-Sa't 
(P.A.K.I  J.T.Se.) 


,rly 


VUDINin,  a  lown  o[  Ruui  . 
tame  nstne  known  in  hisloty  as  Vlidiinir-on-ihc-IUyujna,  I. 
di&Iinguisb  ll  Crom  Vladimir  in  Volhyiua.  It  is  picluicsqurly 
uiuaitd  OB  the  Klyaima  and  Lybcd,  iiS  m.  by  rail  E.N.E. 
of  Moscow.  Pop.  tiSSt)  i8,4JO;  (1900)  11,019.  The  city  b  an 
accbiepiscopal  kg  o[  the  Orthodoi  Gieek  church.  Tii«  Lybcd 
divides  it  into  two  pads.  Eiteusive  chciiy  oichaidi  occupy 
the  sunounding  slopes,  and  in  each  is  a  imall  waich-iovcr.  with 
cords  drawn  in  all  directions  to  bo  shaken  by  the  watcher  when 
birds  alight.  The  kreml  sumjs  on  a  bill  aod  contains  two  very 
old  cathedrals — the  Uspcnskiy  (1150;  resioied  in  1X91),  where 
all  the  princes  o(  VTadimit  have  been  burinj,  and  the  Dinliii- 
ei'iluy(ii97;rnLorediniS3«-iajs),  Sevcrajchuichesdalefroiu 
the  iilh  century,  including  one  dedicated  to  the  Birth  ol  Chiisl. 
in  which  St  Aleiander  Kcvski  was  buried.  Tbe  "Golden 
Gate  "'—a  triumphal  gate  surmounted  by  a  church — was  huili 
by  the  grand  dulie  Andrei  Bogotyubslly  in  115S, 

Madimir  was  [oimded  in  the  i2lh  century.  It  first  comes 
Into  notice  io  iisi,  ■hen  Andrei  Bogotyubskiy  secretly  left 
Vysbgotod— the  domain  uf  his  father  in  the  principality  of  Kiev 
—and  migrated  to  Ihe  newly  settled  land  of  Suidal,  where  he 
became  (1157)  grand  prince  of  Ihe  prfncipah'ties  of  Vbdimir, 
Suzdal  and  Rustov.  In  1141  the  principality  «ai  overrun  by 
the  Mongols  under  Batu  Khan,  and  be  and  his  succei^rs 
asserted  their  suzerainty  Dvci  It  until  ijiS.  During  this  period 
Vladimir  became  the  chief  town  o[  the  Russian  seltlemcnlt 
in  the  basin  ol  [be  Oka,  and  il  dispuied  the  supctiocily  with  Ihe 
^--ipallty  of  Moscow,  to  which  it  finally  suciutnbed  in 
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VLADllIIR-VaLHVHSKiy,  a 

ment  of  VoUiynia,  ig  m.  N.N.E.  of  the  spot  where  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  Poland  and  Galicia  meet  and  310  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Kii^.  Rip.  (laSs)  BjS'J  (1*9;)  9695.  three-fourths  Je»-S. 
Though  noi  mcniioned  in  the  annals  befare  9S8,  Vtadimlc  wis 
probably  in  eiislence  in  ihe  flih  century  under  I  be  iiatne  of 


7lh  century.  It  was  GnaHy  annexed  to  Rusua  aiier  the 
hrxt  division  of  FDhnd  (i;;i).  ITie  ruins  in  and  near  the  town 
include  remains  of  a  church  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
VLidimir,  pand  duke  ol  Kiev,  in  the  lolh-inh  centutita,  and 
of  another  huDt  in  iil&a  by  hii  descendant  KIstislav.  Thii 
tatter  was  apparently  very  well  built,  and  ils  lenglh  eicecded 
that  of  the  temple  of  Si  Sophia  at  Kiev.  The  lown  conlaini  a 
good  archacotogical  museum. 

VUDIVOSTOK.  the  chief  Rustian  seaport  and  naval  station 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  situated  at  Ihe  southern  eilremity 
f<j*  T*  N,  and  131°  si'  E-)  of  the  Maritime  Province,  not  fat  from 

Korea  (Cho-sen).  It  is  connected  by  nil  with  Khabarov^ 
(479  m.  N.N.E.).  Ihe  capital  of  tho  Amur  region,  and  with  Chita 
fa  Tnnsbaikalia  (1361  m.)  via  Ningula,  Kh:itbin,  Tuisikar  and 
Khailai.  Fop.  (C900)  38,000.  The  town  tiands  en  Pcii^r  the 
Great  Cull,  occupying  the  northern  shore  of  one  of  Its  hom-Uke 
npaniions,  which  the  Rusiiani  have  called  the  CoUen  Horn. 
The  depth  of  ihe  Eastern  Bosporus  ranges  from  13  to  10 
fathoms,  and  that  of  the  Coldtn  Horn  from  5  10  ij,  Ihe  lalli-r 
afiording  a  spacioui  barboar.  The  hills  are  covered  with  forests 
of  oak,  Ume,  birch,  maple,  cork,  walnut,  acada,  ash,  aspea, 
poplar,  dm,  apple,  pear  and  wild  cherry,  with  a  rich  under^owlh 
of  Uk  DWil  varied  ibnhi.     EiceUeoi  limbei  ii  ivpplied  by 
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oak  uid  cedu  lorext  not  fu  of.  Tlu  dSmtu,  bomnrcr,  it 
wvere,  u  compued  with  thu  ot  cocmpoiidiiig  ktitude*  la 
Europe.  Tlwugh  itBadiiig  in  klmoat  the  nme  psnllel  u 
UiraeiDes,  Vlidivoilok  hu  in  avcnje  oimuil  Idnpcnture  of 
onJy  40*  F.,  ud,  altfaou^  Ihc  gulf  ittelf  nevei  treaet,  a  thin 
Ics-cmic  fomu  sloog  Ilic  tbora  in  Dccunbcr  and  ten^ni  until 
AptiL  The  torn  faas  KvcnJ  hudioine  buildingj.  a  monuinent 
to  Admiral  NevcUkiy  (1897),  a  cathedral,  a  muKum,  la  otnctva- 
tOTy,  an  Oriental  institute  (opened  in  1&99),  profoaicoal  acboolsi 
a  Tiaval  hospital,  mechamcal  and  naval  ^orka.  Bteam  aatr-nllb 
and  eour-milli.  The  drawback  of  Vladivostok  is  that  it  has 
not,  and  cannot  have,  a  veil-developed  hinterland,  depute  tbe 
gnat  efloTti  which  have  been  made  by  the  Russian  government 
to  supply  the  Usuri  legion  (to  the  north  of  Vladivostok)  Kitb 
Russian  settleia.     The  town  oC  Vladivoilok  waa  founded  in 
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VODEHA  (Turk,  and  Bulg.  Vtitn,  

o(  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Salonica,  western 
U*i:edontai  at  the  source  of  Ibe  amall  river  Bistiilia,  which 
flows  east  and  aouth  into  Lake  Yeni}i:,  and  on .  the  railway 
from  Salonica  to  Monajtlr.  Pop.  (1905)  about  ij.ooo,  con- 
listing  o[  Turks,  Slavs  and  Creeks.  The  town  stands  on  a 
rocky  height  commanding  views  of  Pindus  and  ^ympus; 
the  approaching  slopea  are  richly  wooded,  and  traversed  by 
picturesque  waterfalls,  from  which  the  name  of  Vodena  (Slav. 
vodOy  water)  is  probably 
archbishop,  and  possess 
besides  unimportant  remains  of  Roman  and  Byzantine  build< 
ings.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  leather,  and 
a  large  trade  in  wine,  tilk  cocoons  and  red  pepper. 

VODETSHAHKAB,  OOWRISHAinUR  (iSoS-iSfi),  native 
minister  o(  the  state  of  Bhaunagar  in  Kathiawar,  Bombay, 
was  bom  on  the  list  of  August  rgo5,  of  a  family  of  Nagar 


His  St 


n  this  capacity 
n  tbe  death  of  the  reigning  chief,  in  1870,  he  was  appointed 
Joint  administrator  in  concetl  with  ■  Bciliih  oSciai.  The 
eipeciment  waa  In  every  respect  successful.  Under  theaimple 
and  economical  forma  used  in  native  states,  impmvements 
auggested  by  British  cqwrience  were  introduced.  The  land 
revenue  waa  based  on  a  cash  system,  tbe  liHral  and  customs 
(yslema  were  remodelled  and  tree  planting  wia  encouraged. 
The  tourn  of  Bfaiunagor  received  the  great  boon  of  the  Cowri- 
thankar  Waterworks,  on  which  six  lakhs  of  rupca  were  spent. 
The  Bhaunagar  state  also  wannly  pressed  for  niilway  com- 
munication with  the  contioeat  ot  India,  and  thus  began  a 
niovement  which  has  ^iread  a  nr^work  of  railway  lines  over 
the  peninsula  of  Hathiawar.  The  British  government  re- 
warded these  many  services  of  Cowiiahankar  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  C.S.1.  m  iS77'  He  helped  to  estabUsh  the  Rajkumar 
College  at  Rajkot,  for  the  education  of  native  princes,  and  also 
the  Rajaathpnik  Court,  which,  after  settling  innumerable  dit 
putea  between  the  landowning  classes  and  the  chiefs,  haa  since 
been  abolished.  In  1A79  Gowrishankar  resigned  office,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  higher  literature  ai  that 
Vedanta  philosophy  vhich  throu^  his  whole  life  bad  been  to  him 
a  solace  and  a  guide.  In  iSS^bewroteawDtkcalledJtiinifmi- 
isHiUan,  on  the  union  of  tbe  soul  with  Deity,  which  led  la 
k  letter  of  warm  omgratulation  from  Max  MQlkr,  wbo  also 
published  a  short  biography  of  him.  In  igg7  he  put  on  the  robe 
of  the  SBHyaii  or  ascetic,  the  fourth  stage,  according  to  the 
Hindu  Shastiaa,  in  the  life  of  the  Iwice-bwn  man,  and  in  this 
maruer  passnl  Ibe  remainder  of  his  life,  giving  above  tn  hours 
each  day  to  Vedantic  studies  and  holy  coatempUtton.  He 
died,  revered  by  all  elaiin,  in  December  itgt. 

See  Javerital  U.  Vajuk,  CsnulniW  ViayaOnaiar  <Bonbw. 
1B«9). 

VDIHU,  Voon  at  Woon,  the  Kuwn  ntlkmil  vtritnoui 
beverage.     Originilly  vodka  ini  made  almoM  entirely 
lye.  barley 

"  .-■■--       '       " >    .  -.|j  pmeot  day 


thb  qdilt  it  minulactuKd,  tad,  ■ 

now  used  instead  of  barley.     Tl 

by  neani  ol  live  Meara  In  a  doable  atill  of  tbe  "  patent  "  tyiic 

Vodka    as    manufactured    contains     from    90    to    96%    ol 

ilcohol,  bat  !t  is  diluted,  previous  to  retailing,  to  a  atrcngtli 

of  60  to  40%.    Ilii  illegal  to  sell  it  with  Icm  thin  40%  ot 

alcshoL 

VORIUl  (Voet),  GTBBBBTDB  (isSS-rfire),  Dutdi  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Reusden,  Hollaod.  He  itadied  at 
Leiden,  and  in  1611  became  pastor  id  Blymen,  ■hence  in  1617 
be  returned  to  Heuaden.  Li  1619  be  [daycd  an  infliKiHial 
part  b  the  Synod  ot  Doit,  and  in  1634  mt  made  pcofeaor 
ot  theology  and  Oriental  sdence  at  Uttecbt  Three  yean 
pastor  of  the  Utrecht  congregation.  He  was 
the  eitremest  form  of  Calvbiism  against  the 


[ty  of  UlFccht  perpcLuated  his  memory  by  giving  his  name 
3  tbe  street  in  which  he  had  lived. 

VOOEU  EDUABD  (iSsQ-iSsd),  German  traveller  in  Ceutnl 
iiica,  was  bom  at  Kreleld  on  the  7tta  of  Uatch  1819.  He 
ludied  mathematica  ind  astronomy  at  Ldpiig  and  Berlin, 
nd  in  1B51  engaged  in  astronomical  work  in  London,  la 
B53  he  was  chosen  by  the  British  government  to  take  supplies 
]  Heinrich  Berth,  then  b  tbe  western  Sudan;  and  Voce! 
Kt  Barth  at  Kuka  in  Bomu  (1S54I.  Duiing  1854  and  1855 
he  explored  the  countries  round  Lake  Chad  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Benue.  On  the  ist  of  December  18;$  be  left 
Kuka  for  the  Nile  Valley,  and  nothing  further  waa  heard  of 
him.  Several  search  expeditions  were  organised  to  ascertaiii 
his  fate  and  to  recover  his  papers;  it  was  not  until  1B73  that 
Gustav  Nachtigal  on  leaching  Wadai  leamt  that  Vogd  bad 
been  raurdered  in  that  country  in  February  1S56. 

See  £ri>iiiinraFni  an  laai  VtnduBniai  (Leipiv,  laej),  Inr 
Vogel's  uler,  E.  Polko.  and  £(r  AfrOaferuliirSliiati  Vegd 
(Haminirg,  1^). 

VDQBL  US  JULIUS  (iSjs-iSm)!  Biitiib  ralofdil  Hatenaan, 
BOD  of  Albert  Leopold  V'ogcl,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  i4tll 
of  Febiuaiy  1S35,  was  educated  at  University  College  school, 
London,  and  cmtgnted  to  Victoria  duiing  the  exdtin^  ycaJl 
which  followed  the  discoveiy  of  goldfields  there.  He  became 
editor  of  a  new^uper  at  !daryLx>rough,  stood  for  tbe  Legislaliv« 
Afsembly  and  was  defeated,  and  in  1S61  left  Victoria,  carried  in 
the  mining  rush  to  Otago.  New  Zealand,  where  much  gold  had 
just  been  found.  Settlmg  in  Dunedin,  be  bou^t  a  faalf.4hkie 
in  the  Otafs  Daily  Tima,  and  was  soon  ita  editor  and  a  member 
of  the  Otago  Provinda]  Council.  He  made  his  paper  the  moat 
tnflH*wti«l  iQ  the  colony,  atril  waa  returned  to  the  House  a| 
Repreienlalives.  In  1866  be  was  head  of  the  Otago  Provindal 
Executive;  by  iMq  be  had  made  hii  mark  ib  the  New  Zealand 
parliament,  and  wai  iteaiurtr  in  tbe  minisiry  of  Sir  WiUiam  Fox. 
Without  dday  be  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  construciioB 
of  trunk  nilw^t  nm)  other  public  worts,  the  purchase  ol  land 
from  tbe  Maori  tribes,  and  the  iotrnductlDn  of  immigrants,  all 
to  be  done  with  money  borrowed  ui  London.  At  that  time  Ne» 
Zealand  hardly  contained  a  quarter  of  a  inilli«i  of  white  settlers, 
was  exhausted  by  the  ten  yean'  strug^e  with  the  Uaoii,  not 
then  ended,  and  was  depressed  by  the  low  price  of  her  staple 
product,  wool,  and  the  ahaliment  of  a  gold-fever.  Vet  Vogel'i 
■anguine,  energetic  appeals  and  itraarkahle  gilt  of 
Induced  the  House  of  Assembly  to  adopt  a 
his  scheme.    For  the  next  lii  yean  ha  wi 
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ling  peace  was  made  with  the  Maori, 

iiralia,  a  steam  mail  icrvirc  jccutcd  at 

jidsco;  a  government  life  inwiuit*  Oflltl, 
11  office,  woe  csiabliihed.  tntk  el  «tfd  inn 
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In  1874  Vo9e!»  imtfl  that  time  •  supporter  of  the  ProviadAl 
qf<em,  decided  to  abolish  it.  In  thiB»  with  the  aid  of  Sir'E.  W. 
Sufiord  and  Sir  H.  A.  Atkinson,  he  succeeded.  In  the  struggle, 
bmver,  be  broke  with  many  of  his  old  allies,  and  in  1^76  sud- 
denly quitted  New  Zealand  to  take  the  post  of  agent-^neral  in 
LondoB.  Tins  he  held  until  1880,  and  while  holding  it  nego- 
tiated a  loan  for  five  miliions.  Having  become  connected  with 
certaia  paUic  companies,  and  the  New  Zealand  government 
objecting  thereto,  he  had  to  resign  his  position.  An  attempt, 
H  vhidi  be  made  in  x88o  to  enter  the  House  of  Commcms  as 
Cooaetvative  member  for  Penryn  was  unsuccessful.  In  1884 
k  retitnoed  to  New  Zealand,  was  at  onoe  elected  to  parliament, 
ud  fonaed  a  ooah'tion  ministry  with  the  Radical  leader.  Sir 
X.  StoQt  Tbey  held  office  for  three  years,  but  though  Vogel 
)b«wed  iome  of  his  old  financial  skill,  they  were  not  years  of 
jnsiperity  for  the  -colony,  or  triimiph  for  the  government.  A 
(itfidt,  a  rejected  scheme  of  taxation  and  a  crashing  defeat  at 
tic  polls  ended  Vogd's  career  as  a  minister.  After  a  few 
BMh  of  failure  as  leader  of  an  outnumbered  Opposition  he 
pve  Qp  the  contest,  left  New  2^Iand  for  the  last  time,  and 
^  tlie  last  eleven  years  of  his  life  lived  quietly  near  London. 
Througbottt  bis  life  he  had  from  time  to  time  to  struggle  with 
hiem,  lameness  and  acute  bodily  pain,  while  an  impul- 
iftf  speculative  nature  led  him  once  and  again  into  financial 
^Acuities.  The  persistency  with  which  he  faced  trouble  and 
o^danassment,  tfae  hopefulness  he  showed  under  stress  of  ill 
btime,  the  empathy  and  pleasantness  of  manner  which  won 
ka  friends  at  all  times,  were  elements  in  his  curious  and 
itttnsting  character  no  less  remarkable  than  the  fertility  and 
■Ojpnative  power  of  his  busy  brain. 

Vopi  was  among  the  pioneers  of  Imperial  Federation;  he 
■nM  have  extended  Great  Britain's  influence  m  the  Padfic 
Ooan  had  he  been  allowed.  He  was  the  first  minister  to 
voR  the  second  reading  of  a  Women's  Franchise  Bill  In  New 
2f>U  As  fcog  ago  as  1874  he  endeavoured  to  save  the 
Ktv  Zealand  fornta  from  the  reckless  destruction  by  axe  and 
it  which  has  since  gone  on.  In  1889  a  novel  from  his  pen, 
im  Domini  2000,  was  published,  and  reached  a  second  edition. 
Be  died  at  East  Molesey  en  the  Z3th  of  March  1899.  His  wife, 
*bns the  daughter  of  William  Clayton,  government  architect, 
Vtt  Zealand,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  survived  him.  Another 
»c  U  been  kOIed  in  the  Matabele  War  in  South  Africa.  Vogcl 
*M  a  Jew  of  the  Ashkenaai  rite,  (W.  P.  R.) 

VOGHIRA  (anc  iria),  a  town  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the 
pwviace  of  Pavia,  and  ig  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  that  dty,  305  ft. 
*^e  sea^vel,  on  the  Slaffora  (a  tributary  of  the  Po).  Pop. 
-Pi)  14453  (town);  90,442  (commune).  The  fortifications 
<^ed  by  the  Visconti  in  the  middle  ages  have  given  place  to 
^  promenades.  The  large  church  of  San  Lorenzo  dates 
^  the  iith  century,  but  was  remodelled  in  the  baroque 
i^ifcaboat  the  beginning  of  the  tyth.  The  suppressed  church 
ot  S.  Oario  (Chiesa  Rossa),  so  called  from  the  red  colour  of  the 
^  of  which  it  is  built,  dates  from  the  zoth  century.  The 
^sUoubood  produces  much  silk,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  com 
^^  vioc,  an  active  trade  is  carried  on.  The  ancient  Iria  took 
^  BUQe  from  the  river  on  which  it  was  situated.  It  was  on 
^  nad  from  Placentia  to  Dertona,  and  was  made  a  ook>ny 
^Aa|iistus(r(p/Mna  Fofum  Tulium  Tntnsium). 

V0uai,CKDBO  JOSEPH  (174^1814),  usually  known  as 
w«rAbi  (Abbot)  Vogler,  German  organist  and  composer, 

'^H  M^acb  in  Wttnburg  on  the  isth  of  June  1749. 

while  ediicaUng  him  in  the  Jesuit 

marked 
but 


the  Golden  Spur,  and  appointed  protonotary  and  chamberlain 
to  the  pope. 

On  ha  return  to  Mannheim  in  1755  Vogler  was  appointed 
court  chaplain  and  second  "maestro  di  cappella."  He  now 
established  his  first  great  music  school.  His  pupils  were 
devoted  to  him,  but  he  made  innumcraUe  enemies,  for  the 
prindples  upon  which  he  taught  were  opposed  to  those  of  all 
other  teachers.  He  had  invented  a  new  system  of  fingering 
for  the  harpsichord,  a  new  form  of  construction  for  the  organ, 
and  a  new  system  of  musical  theory  founded  upon  that  of 
VakMti.  Mozart  condemned  the  fingering  as  "  miserable," 
and  many  rumours  to  his  discredit  have  survived  to  this  day 
owing  to  Mozart's  share  in  the  prejudice  felt  against  him.  The 
proposed  change  In  the  construction  of  the  organ  consisted  in 
simplifying  the  mechanism,  introdudng  free-reeds  in  plan  of 
ordinary  roed-stops,  and  substituting  unisonous  stopA  for  the 
great  "  mixtures "  then  in  vogue.  The  thcwetical  system^ 
thoi^  professedly  based  upon  Valotti's  principles,  was  to  a 
great  extent  emiwrical.  Nevertheless,  hi  virtue  of  a  certain 
substmtum  of  truth  which  seems  to  have  underlain  his  new 
theories,  Vogler  undoubtedly  exercised  a  powerfid  influence 
over  the  progress  of  musical  sdence,  and  immbered  among  his 
disdples  some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  period. 

In  1778  the  elector  removed  his  court  to  Munich.  Vo|^ 
foltowed  him  thither  in  1780,  but,  dissatisfied  with  the  reception 
accorded  to  his  dramatic  compositions,  soon  qtutted  his  post. 
He  went  to  Paris,  where  after  much  hostility  his  new  system 
was  recognised  as  a  conthiuation  of  that  started  by  Rameau. 
His  organ  concerts  in  the  church  of  St  Sulpice  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  At  the  request  of  the  queen,  he  composed 
the  open  Lt  Palriolismef  which  was  produced  before  the  court 
at  Versailles.  His  travels  were  wide,  and  extended  over  Spain, 
Greece,  Armenia,  remote  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  even 
Greenland,  in  search  of  unoorruptcd  forms  of  natioiial  mehxly. 
In  1786  he  was  appointed  "kapellmeister"  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  founded  his  second  music  Khool  at  Stockholm,  and 
attained  extraordinary  celebrity  by  his  performances  on  an 
instrument  colled  the  "  orchestrion  *'— a  species  of  organ  in- 
vented by  himself.*  In  1790  he  brought  this  instrument  to 
London,  and  performed  upon  it  with  great  effiect  at  the  Pantheon, 
for  the  concert-room  of  which  he  also  constructed  an  organ  upon 
his  own  prindples.  The  abba's  pedol-playing  excited  great 
attention.  His  most  popular  pieces  were  a  fugue  on  themes 
from  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  composed  after  a  visit  to  the 
Handd  festival  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  A  Musical 
Picture  for  the  Organ,  by  Knecht,  containing  the  imitation 
of  a  storm. 

From  London  Vogler  proceeded  to  Rotterdam  and  the  chief 
towns  on  the  Rhine.  At  Essllngen  he  was  presented  with  the 
"wine  of  honour,"  reserved  for  the  use  of  sovereigns.  At 
Frankfort  be  attended  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II. 
He  then  visTted  Stockholm,  and  after  a  long  residence  there, 
interrupted  by  endless  wanderings,  once  more  established 
himself  in  Germany,  where  his  compositions,  both  sacred  and 
dramatic,  received  at  last  full  credit.  We  bear  0I  him  at  Berlin 
in  zSoo.  at  Vienna  in  1804  and  at  Munich  in  1806.  While 
at  Frankfort  in  1807  he  received  an  invitation  from  Louis  I., 
grand  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  offering  him  the  appointment 
of  "  kapellmeister,"  with  the  order  of  merit,  the  title  of  privy 
councillor,  a  salaiy  of  3000  florins,  a  house,  a  table  supplied 
from  the  duke's  own  kitchen,  and  other  privileges,which  deter- 
mined him  to  bring  his  wanderings  at  last  to  a  close. 

At  Darmstadt  he  opened  his  third  and  most  famous  music 
school,  the  chief  ornaments  of  which  were  GSnsbacher,  Weber 
and  Meyerbeer,  whose  affection  for  their  old  master  was  un- 
bounded. One  of  Vogler's  latest  exploits  was  a  journey  to 
Frankfort  in  18 10,  to  witness  the  production  of  Weber's  Sytvana. 
He  continued  to  work  hard  to  the  lost,  and  died  suddenly  of 
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mpliihtd  p«ifMt 


VCMT,  KARL  CHRISTOPH  (1S17-1S9J),  Gmun  niluraliit 
txd  gmLoj^.  viat  bdrn  at  Giesun  od  the  ;Lh  ol  July  1817. 
In  J847  he  bcfame  professor  of  looJogy  11  GicacD»  ud  in  1S51 
profcuor  lA  geology  and  allerwards  also  ol  zoology  al  Geneva, 
where  he  dJed  on  Ihe  slh  ol  May  1855.  His  earUer  publicalioni 
were  on  »»kigy;  he  dealt  wiih  ihe  Amphibia  (1839),  Repiiki 
(1S40),  with  Mollusca  and  Crustacea  (iBJ;)  and  more  generally 
with  the  invertebrate  launa  ol  the  Ucdilerransan  (1854) 

Kil  KHntF  wurlii  include  Im  Clbirl  Hud  ■>>/  in  ClelHim 
(Ig4j)i  fhytialaviiht  Bn<U  (1845-46)^  C-B»J-iiI  itt  Gab>tit 
(iS6ai!  and^t'tuf*  de<  Crotue''  ■"i'  FtUtlcacnkimdt  (i  vori., 
iS46-«;cit.  4.  iSji)),  AnEngliili  vcrsfono*  Jiii  L«(Brti  iH  Woir: 
Mi  PUut  in  Crralicfi  ant  ii  l*c  Hiuot,  e/ iMi  Bank  wat  published 
by  (he  AnthrDpotv^icBl  Sociciy  tA  LojkIoa  in  1864. 

VMTUHD,  or  VoiCTtjkKD,  ■  ditliict  o[  Ceimany,  lonning 
the  S.W.  coiner  o[  Ihc  kingdom  ol  Saiooy,  and  also  embracing 
parts  of  Ihc  principaiiLy  ot  Reuss  and  ot  the  duchies  of  Soxe- 


ol  Rcu 


in  the  S.E.  by  Bohcmi 


u:rallym 


0  the  ErEgcbtrge 
IS  eiiiemciy  nco  m  niincrai  om— silver,  copper,  lead  and 
Usmuth.  The  name  denoted  Ihe  country  govetncd  for  Ihc 
emperor  by  a  Voff  (bilM  or  steward),  and  wu.  in  Ihe  middle 
ages,  known  as  Irrra  ai^nxaiiimi.  The  VOgie  are  fiisl  mel 
with  in  Ibe  counlry  in  Ihe  lolh  antury,  and  Ihe  ollice  shortly 
allerwards  appears  la  have  become  hetedilaiy  in  the  princely 
line  of  Reuss.  Bui  this  bouse  was  not  in  undivided  possession, 
rival  claims  bebig  raised  Iron  lime  to  lime;  and  slier  being 
during  the  middle  agea  a  bone  of  contention  between  Bohemb. 
the  burgrsvFS  of  Nuremberg  and  the  Suon  house  ol  Wettin. 
it  passed  (pidually  to  the  Wetlins.  tailing  by  the  division  ol 
USs  to  the  Ernestine   branch  of  the  family.    The  elector 

See  Limmcr,  Crukkku  iti  Ve^tiiit  (Cera.  1815-798.  4  voh); 
Simon.  Dai  VetOttii  (Meisien.  1004) ;  C.  F.  Collmann,  Dat  VsiMiind 
inUiMiliifur(Cicii.lB9i);andMctiner.l'ii(:iiiiiiliiijK  Wviitiunirn 
(Aniabcj,  1901). 

VOdUI  EUGIHE  lieUHIOR,  CoHTE  DE  (iSaS-  ), 
French  author,  was  bom  at  Nice  nn  the  ijlh  of  February  1348, 
He  Etived  in  the  campaign  ol  1870.  and  on  ihe.contlusion  ol 
Ihe  war  entered  the  diplomaiic  Krvicc,  being  appointed  suc- 
cessively Btlachi  la  the  Icguions  at  Constantinople  and  C^iiro 
and  secrcury  at  St  Petersburg.  He  resigned  in  1881,  and 
from  1B4]  to  1S98  wai  deputy  for  Ardwbe.  Hi$  connciicn 
with  Ihe  Rmudri  deux  mmda  began  in  187J  with  bis  Voynp 
en  Sytu  tl  m  Palciiim,  and  wbsequenlly  he  was  a  frequent 
coDtributor.  He  did  much  to  auakcn  French  interest  In  the 
intellectual  life  of  olher  couniries,  especially  of  Russia,  bis 
sympathy  with  which  was  sLrengihcncd  by  his  marriage  in 
1878  with  a  Russian  lady,  the  sisler  ol  Ccncial  Annenkov. 
De  VogU  was  practically  the  fiist 
to  DosIoIevsU  and  his  succcss< 
the  French  Academy  in  1888. 

His  work,  include:  Ilislnira   

riffle  (iMj):  Lt  Fili  it  Pvt  U  CraiJ  (I 

he^i):  Ctyfi  ri,i„i  (i894);D™i»t  jiitfr  (1896):  Jan  d'A 
(1898);  Le  Rapprl  ilri  ombra  (1900);  U  ilal'rr  it  la  wirr  (190J); 
lioi-mt  Gstk)  (190s)- 

VOICE  (Fr.  wii,  from  Lat.  toj).  the  sound  produced  by  the 
vibraiioni  ol  the  vocal  cords,  Iwo  ligaments  or  bands  of  fibrous 
elastic  tissue  situated  in  Ihe  larynx.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
trom  i^rriA,  which  Is  the  ptoduction  ol  aiticulate  sounds 
iniciided  to  express  Ideal.  Many  of  the  loner  animals  have 
voice,  but  none  his  the  power  of  speech  in  Ihe  sense  in  which 
mjn  posscisct  that  faculty.     There  may  be  speech  without 

tones  we  have  voice  wlihoul  speech.  (See  Sow:;  and  for 
speech  sec  pNOHETics;  also  the  atticlcs  on  the  various  letters 
of  Ihe  alphabel.) 

1.  PkjtkUticd  AmOtmy.—Tht  organ  ol  voice,  ibe  ivyu, 


He  became  a 


the  upper  and  for«  pan  of  the  neck,  where 
iwB  prominence  in  Ihc  middle  line    (sec 
details  uniler  RESPtKnTQIV  SysTEH}.    I(  opens  below  Into  the 
:hea  or  windpipe,  and  above  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx. 
cartQagei,  connected    by 


carlDages  are  movable  on  each  otlicr 
isclei.  which  thus  regulate  Ihe  pcaii  Inn 
Kal  cords.    The  trachea  convevs  the 


uralus  may  be  compared  to  an  acoustical  conlrivai 
ich  Ihe  lungs  represent  the  wind  chest  and  the  trachi 
le  passing  from  the  wind  cheat  to  the  sounding  body 
d  in  the  larynx.    Suppose  two  tight  bands  of 


icmbrani 


y  el;i= 


•ride  glasi 


so  that  (he  margins  of  lite  band: 
a  powerful  blast  of  air  b  driver 
i.    The  pressure  would  so  distcni 

allow  the  ail  to  escape;  this  would  cause  a  tall  ot  pressure 
iTid  the  edges  ot  Ihe  membrane  would  spring  back  by  thtii 


through  the  It 


ie  edges  ol  the  it 


n  the. 


lickly  re 


would  be  dis- 


rated a 
1  sulEciei 


rapidity  10  produce  a  musical  tone,  the  . 
depend  OD  the  number  ol  vibrations  eicculcd  in  a  second  of 
In  other  word),  there  would  be  a  rapid  succession  of 
puHs  of  air.  The  condensation  and  larefactioa  ot  Ihc  air  thus 
produced  arc  (he  thief  cause  ol  the  lone,  as  H.  von  Hclmhalix 
has  pointed  out,  and  in  this  way  ibe  luyni  nsembles  Ihe  siren 
in  its  nwde  of  FHi>ducing  tone.  It  is  evident  also  that  the 
intensity  «  loudness  ol  Ihe  tone  would  be  detenained  by  tbc 
amplitude  of  the  vibialions  of  Ihe  margins  lA  the  nembianr, 
and  (hat  its  pitch  iwuld  be  aftected  by  any  anangeraenis 
eSecting  an  increase  or  decrease  of  Ihc  leosiou  ot  the  margins 
ol  the  membrane.  The  pitch  might  aba  be  raised  by  the 
strength  of  Ihe  current  ol  air,  because  the  great  amplitude  oi 
the  vibrations  would  increase  the  mean  lenshin  oi  the  elastic 
edium  pilch,  the  pressura  of  the 
in  Ihe  trachea  is  equal  lo  that  of  a  ct^umn  of  merciuy  of 


I.— Cartilaees  and  Ligamenls  of  the  Larynx,  «en  trom  the 
ml;  abt.  hill  nal,  Hie  1.  cpiflollis;  1.  kyoid  bonei  3.  «nall 
-      ''       '■   -      -   middle  Ihylo-hyoid  llgamc-'    '    

— ., .-leral  ihyro-hyoid  11^ ,. _.,., 

ig  ot  thyriMd  cartilage;  9.  ciicoid  cartilige;  10.  knw  Ob 
Toid  cartilage;  II,  pin  ol  cricoid  united  to  thik-&]|in 
■  middle  crito-thyr™)  bgamcMj  "    '  -" '-" 

I.— Cariilaies  and  Ugamenl  of 
■.haUuVOH.  I,  epitlr"---  "  ' 
pTaler  eornu  of  1iyoid;4 


iSTii'tCS^S'o"*  Tli.vntrick.BodoBb.iwiS. 
lSSri!.«L;?^    .(nevibfUunodtelmewalwrib. 

■Jt  mn^Trl'unKt  trangutar.  vfd^  In  Irhh  and  ram* 
Icat  (F^lG^^i  behmd:  and.  wb«i  hb  (mm  abnw  by 
,  ,  ^^'  means  of  the  larynfatfopc,  it  uBeqla 
?  Tf  nTmrmed  ia  Gi.  4.  Tlic  apcruin  k  bauBdtd  id  froBI 
'!  M  CKUUii,  t,  behind  by  Ihe  niBiiniu  of  tbi  anrtcnoid  cuti- 
lagnt  OF,  ttnd  on  the  lida  bv  — 
Mda    of •• 


ia  ■ncnliy  atattd,  bM.  the  IbyioJ  '"  f^Jj  "S^^j. 
;«  find  hi  podtfen  by  the  anna  J„JJf*~  "slCSSli* 
rds  of  the  criooU  ta  drain  npvarda,     tanflyi  j'.-.?'^g"?"y 


uniliai  Ihe  ankulariont  helweca  tha 
lower  QUBoa  ot  the  cricoid  aad  tha 
tbyTt>Jd.  m  depKfaed.  canyiBf  the  ary- 
naoiA  cartiluei  along  with  R.  Tboi 
Ihfl  vodi  cortL  aic  BTivlrhrd-    h)  The 


lalerieiMnfteBoid; 
tr  eofno  of  thyroid 
ige  cut   through  1 


10  thyroid 
-B  at  Ihe 


eplilotlic  fflUKle  ( 
irtS;  13  lnfmor 

Srjlollie,'    IS.* 
yro  -arytciHid 

iBcdian  t  h  yro-hyoi 


with  (hem  Ihe  pDalerior  part  ol  the 
cdcdi.  Tfaui  the  tliyn-aryunada  ar 
ibynids.  K.F,W.Lud>i^bu point 


[boCDldittcIl  and  paHobllnudy  back 
.--  win  tighloB  the  parti  of  the  cord  1b 
ifld  their  poiiiti  of  attachnieBt.  Some 
OB  TDB  obKquely  upwaidi  Inn  the  Mia 

■uppned  to  RBder  Ibe 
procaw  vHnUi  will  lOCaie  il^hily  the  aryteneid  oulmnK  ■hiba 
in  depressiaf  ibe  cplglottit  ((jiniin).,  Ifi  The  poMtrur  ind^i'iMt 

nrfeted  tMcther.  The  fnOtrwr  aiiae  liwn  the  pmleiior  ■uiface  <i 
Ibe  cricAaairtiUBe.  anu  paiHnD  upwardi  and  Dultrarda  anal  Lachod 
ID  Ibeovleranileof  thebucDi  Ihe  arrienoid.  On  the  other  huid. 
the  lourol  uiK Train  the  upper  border  ol  Ibe  cricoid  u  <ai  back  u  ihe 
and  an  abo  inierled  inlo  the  outer  angle  of  the  h««  of  Ihe  airtemH 
bdore  Ibe  atladimtni  of  Ibe  podenor  cricfraiyttnoid.  ImagiK 
tbepyfanddairormef  tbear)-leiiDide*nili«a.  To  the  iiuir  anik 
at  the  tiuniular  bue  an  allached.  at  already  detenbed.  Ihe  true 
vocal  cDidii  and  to  the  outer  uitte  the  two  muiclea  In  qiie>tl» 
The  piMoior  crico-aryten^da  drav  the  outer  anfia  hathpaidj  and 

~*X>*act.  wUkniif  the  rina  (iMIidla. 

leral  erico-thyroidf.  which  draw  Iha 
rdk  rolale  Ihe  iener  uitlet  inwaida. 


>n  iioppowd 


"M 
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And  thus  afiprajdiiMte  th«  oorda.  (4)  The  orytenoids  pass  from  the 
one  arytenoid  carttlase  to  the  other,  and  in  action  thoe  cartilages 
will  be  approximatedand  slightly  depressed.  (5)  The  aryUno-epi- 
tioUidnn  muscles  arise  near  the  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoid ;  their 
fibres  pass  obliquely  upwards,  decussate  and  are  inserted  partly  into 


Fig.  6. — Diagrams  explaining  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
The  dotted  lines  ohow  the  |x>sitions  taken  by  the  cartilages  and  the 
true  vocal  cords  by  the  action  of  the  muscle,  and  the  arrows  show 
the  general  direction  in  which  the  muscular  fibres  act.  A,  Action 
of  crico-thyroid :  I,  cricoid  cartilage;  a.  arytenoid  cartilage; 
3,  thyroid  cartilage:  4,  true  vocal  cord;  5,  thyroid  cartilage,  new 
positioa ;  6,  true  vocal  cord,  new  position.  B,  Action  of  arytenoid : 
I,  section  of  thyroid;  2,  arytenoid;  3,  posterior  border  of  epi- 
glottis: 4,  true  vocal  cord;  5,  direction  of  muscular  fibres; 
6,  arytenoid,  new  position:  7,  true  vocal  cord,  new  position. 
C,  Action  of  lateral  crico-arytenoid;  same  description  as  for  A 
and  B;  8,  posterior  border  of  epiglottis,  new  position ;  9,  arytenoid 
in  new  position.  D,  Action  of  posterior  crico-arytenotd ;  same 
description.    (From  Beaunb  and  Bouchard.) 

the  outer  and  upper  border  of  the  opposite  cartilage,  partly  into 
the  aryteno-epiglottic  fold,  and  ^rtly  join  the  fibres  of  the  thyro- 
aiytenoids.  In  action  they  assist  \n  bringing  the  ar>'tenoids  together, 
whilst  they  also  draw  down  the  epiglottis,  and  constrict  the  upper 
aperture  of  the  larynx.  The  vocal  cords  will  be  also  rclaiocd  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  parts. 

3.  Physiology  of  Voice  Production. — The  vocal  cords  are 
tightened  by  the  action  of  the  crico-thyroid,  or,  as  it  might 
jfoscntor  be  more  appropriately  termed,  the  thyro-cricoid 
awehmtH  muscIe.  It  Stretches  the  thjrro-arytcsoid  ligaments, 
^''*"'  the  free  edges  of  which,  covert  by  mucous  membrane, 
form  the  vocal  cords.  The  adductors  of  the  cords  are  the 
lateral  crico-arytenoids,  while  the  posterior  crico-aiytcnoids 
are  the  abductors.  The  arytenoid  muscle  brings  the  cords 
together.  Many  of  the  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  arc  inserted 
obliquely  into  the  sides  of  the  cord,  end  in  contraction  they 
tighten  the  cord  by  pulling  on  the  edge  and  making  it  curved 
instead  of  straight.  Some  such  action  is  indicated  by  the 
elliptical  shape  of  the  rima  glottidls  in  pas»ng  from  the  chest 
register  to  the  middle  register.  Other  fibres,  however,  running 
parallel  with  the  cord  may  tend  to  relax  it  in  certain  circum- 
stances. All  the  muscles  except  the  thyro-cricoid  (which  is 
innervated  by  the  superior  laryngeal)  receive  nerve  filaments 
from  the  inferior  larjmgeal  branch  of  the  vagus,  the  fibres 
being  derived  from  the  accessory  roots.  Both  the  abductor 
and  adductor  nerves  come  therefore  from  the  inferior  laryngeal. 
When  an  animal  is  deeply  anaesthetized  stimulation  of  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerve  causes  abduction  of  the  cord,  but  if 
the  anaesthesia  is  slight,  then  we  have  adduction.  The  tonic 
contraction  of  the  abductors  is  stronger  than  that  of  the 
adductors,  so  in  a  sUte  of  rest  the  glottis  is  sightly  open.  The 
centre  of  innervation  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  this  is 
dominated  by  a  centre  in  the  Rolandic  region  of  the  cerebral 
cortex. 

The  inUtuUy  or  loudness  of  voice  depends  on  the  amplitude 


of  the  taovement  of  Che  vocal  cords. "  PUck  depends  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second;  and  the  length,  size  and 
degree  of  tension  of  the  cords  will  determine  the  number  of 
vibrations.    The  more  tense  the  cords  the  higher  the  pitch, 
and  the  greater  the  length  of  the  cords  the  lower  will  be  the 
pitch.    The  range  of  the  human  voice  is  about  three  octaves— 
that  is,  from  fai  (87  vibrations  per  second)  to  soU  (768  vibra- 
tions).     In   men,    by   the   development   of   the   larynx,   the 
cords  become  more  elongaicd  than  in  women,  in  the  ratio  of 
3  to  2,  so  that  the  male  voice  is  of  lower  pitch  and       ^- 
is  usually  stronger.    At  the  age  of  puberty  the  krynx      p^J,*,- 
grows  rapidly,  and  the  voice  of  a  boy  "breaks"      Jh«*»f 
in  consequence  of   the  lengthening  of   the  cords,      **«^ 
generally  falling   an   oaave   in   pitch.     A   similar      •^'*' 
change,  but  very  much  less  in  amouut,  occurs  at  the  same 
period  in  the  female.     At  puberty  in  the  female  there  is  an 
increase  of  about  one-third  in  the  size  of  the  glottis,  but  it  is 
nearly  doubled  in  the  male,  and  the  adult  male  larynx  is 
about  one-third  greater  than  that  of  the  female.    In  advanced 
life  the  upper  notes  of  the  register  are  gradually  weakened 
and  ultimately  disappear,  whilst  the  character  of  the  voice 
also  changes,  owing  to  loss  of  elasticity  caused  by  ossification, 
which  first  begins  about  middle  life  in  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
then  appears  in  the  cricoid,  and  much  later  in  the  arytenoid. 
Eunuchs  retain  the  voices  of  childhood;  and  by  careful  train- 
ing  it  is  possible  in  normal  persons  to  arrest  the  development 
of  the  larynx  so  that  an  adult  male  can  still  sing  the  soprano 
parts  sometimes  used  in  cathedral  choirs.    The  ranges  of  the 
different  varieties  of  voice  are  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
where  the  dotted  lines  give  the  range  of  certain  remarkable 
voices,  and  the  figures  represent  vibrations  per  second,  taking 
the  middle  C  of  the  piano  as  256  vibrations  per  second. 
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fjSS.    Upperiwtt  cf  Gibson  in  f\jn«»Ut  Uagiat. 
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Farkdii,  al'octsvts. 


Cupud  Ponur.  j  octavet. 
4a~  1     it.  Bcsuuias  of  miaical  tons. 


A  basso  named  Gaspard  Forster  passed  from  fa.i  to  Ia«;  the 
younger  of  the  sisters  Sessi  had  a  contralto  voice  from  doa  to 
fa»i  the  voice  of  Catalan!  ranged  three  and  a  half  octaves;  a 
eunuch  singer,  Farinelli,  passed  from  lai  to  rei;  Nilsson,  in  // 
Flauto  Magico,  could  take  fat;  and  Mozart  states  that  he  heard 
in  Parma  b  1770  a  singer,  Lucrezia  Ajugari,  range  from  sola  to 
do«,  which  she  gave  purely,  whilst  she  could  execute  trills  on  rc^. 
The  latter  is  the  most  highly  pitched  voice  referred  to  in 
murical  literature,  an  octave  and  a  half  above  the  highest 
ordinary  soprano.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  lowest  note 
of  Gaspar4  Forster*s  voice  is  not  much  above  the  pitch  at  which 
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iht  perotptka  at  miMkat  tcae  b^fiaa,  md  tbu  bvin  this  note 
tQ  Ibc  upper  noLe  of  Luczeiia  Ajusui  Ihen  is  A  niifie  d[  neai-ly 
■u  octaves,  whilst  die  extnme  nnse  oE  oniijiaTy  voicca,  from 
Ihc  Iwett  bus  to  the  highot  upnoo,  ia  a  liille  over  ihiee 
pclifcs.  It  ii  il»  fatcmlins  to  obaovc  ttut  tlw  nnge  of 
tbfr  bdmaa  vu  tor  Lbe  perccptioa  of  mml^  tone  is  from  do-i 
IB  doia,  or  tmm  about  31  to  ]>,76S  vitoitioai  per  ncood — 

3.  Tit  Vtict  £cfufa». — The  nice  has  beat  divided  br 
wtitm  into  three  ngistos — the  knvcr  or  cb«t|  the  middle 
aod  the  *BuU  01  head  register.  In  lijiginK,  the  Totce  chmca 
is  ToluDoe  and  In  quality  in  passing  from  oov  legister  into 
tmotbtr,  T^n  is  remarkable  diversity  of  opinion  u  to 
vIpU  bappcna  in  the  larynx  in  passing  through  tliD  varioua 
R^iten.  There  has  also  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
[ndiictioa  of  falKito  tones,  Lehfddt  and  Johamiis  MUIIet 
bcld  that  1  weak  blast  oi  sir  caused  only  a  poition  oi  ihc  coids, 
as  R^rds  icasOt,  to  vibratei  M.  J.  Onel  nolJced  Ihal  vbcn 
a  ialsctto  toite  b  produced  mdal  lines  are  formed  in  the  cords 
paiaBd   to   ll»ir  edgn.  an  observation  supporting  the  hnt 

m  pjicb  iato  (alielia  only  tbe  Ugaraenlous  edges  o[  the  coids 
nbfUed;  and  W.  R.  E.  Uodgkinson  showed,  by  dusting  fioelr 
pow dared  indito  ialo  the  laryni  and  obieiviag  the  "  ~  ' 
nth  the  latyngciscapc,  that  "  in  the  deeper  note  0 
re^slo-  die  vibrating  margin  estended  tram  the  Ihyrom  csru- 
lage  in  fr«nt  to  a  point  behind  the  junction  oi  the  ligamentous 
sftd  rBftilsgirr"H  portions  of  the  conL"  In  sin^ng  falselto 
toaa  tbcn  additieiial  parts  are  not  thrown  iato  action.  Some 
fcaaaifcable  and  Instructive  pbotogiai^  obtained  by  Fiench 
^Dw  that  in  procteding  from  the  lowest  lo  the  highest  notes 
erf  tlic  lovei  register  the  cords  became  lengthened  by  one-eighth 
{^  an  Inch  in  a  contrallo  tinger's  larynx;  the  same  singo',  in 
f  i-'"g  iBto  tbe  middle  register*  showed  a  shortening  of  the 
cord*  try  oae-siiteealh  of  an  inch,  and  another  increase  in 
loctb  wlien  the  u^ier  part  of  the  middle  regisier  was  reached. 

4.  Cn^iliem  af  tht  Lvjnx  in  Ike  VaHout  SipiUri.—Iti 
— -uti^,  one  can  nadily  observe  that  the  looe  may  sppcar  to 
cnnie  chiefly  ban  the  chest,  from  the  throat  or  (nm  tbe  head, 
•r  rl  may  show  the  peculiar  quality  oi  tone  termed  falsetto. 
AMboritks  difler  much  in  tbe  nomenclAiare  applied  to  these 
nrieties  oI  the  voice.  Thus  the  old  Italian  munc  mssiera 
^uke  of  the  voce  di  petto,  voce  di  gnla  and  vacs  di  testa. 
kf.Ai~.  Sals  describes  five  conditions,  va.  tbe  first  wties 
rf  loocs  oi  the  chest  regtstB',  the  letond  seiies  of  lanes  of  the 
C-^cii  regisier,  the  first  series  of  tones  of  the  faUcIto  rt^sler,  the 
tn-iad  series  a[  tones  of  the  lalscllo  regisier.  and  the  head  irgister. 
Trmch  wiilen  usually  refer  to  two  rcglslera  only,  tbe  dicst  and 
the  head;  *!ulst  Behnke  gives  three  TTEblers  fOr  male  virices 
fc^tr  thick,  upper  (hick  and  upper  thin)  and  live  for  the  vt^ces 
Dt  wDmcD  sod  chndien  (lower  thick,  upper  Ihitk,  loner  thin. 
■ppef  thin  and  small).  These  distinctions  are  of  mote  impotl- 
i-Ki  ptmctjcally  than  as  implying  any  marked  pbysological 
•LjeTTOoa  hi  (be  mrclianism  of  the  larynx  during  (be  pn>- 
d.^'iioa  ot  (he  loan  In  (he  dilfcrent  renters.  By  means 
si  Tbe  Ivyogeaiope  it  is  poaaible  to  see  the  condition  of  the 
ii::ia  glnttidts  and  thn  coeds  iu  passing  through  all  (he  range 


tm  iftrrT  Doxriai  first 
iuk  ci>lt>e>  oi  ibr  bt 


einti 


ihington  bnt  uw  the  gk..^  .-  -- 

laieS  hJi  awn  laryn^t  and  that  oi  other 
rr  Torek,  and  Bpcdillv  J.  N,  Ci 

le  obtiintd  plmtogTipiK  o(  the  rfcttw  in  tlie  living  man. 

iVtoSrhaaSTalinangkol  iij*  to  ijo*.   Tliii 
puib^  TcHaidi  (he  back  of  (be  throat,  and  if 

_  irt'oi The  gloii£.'°'TTK  light 

-■«  it  ia  reaccied  back  to  the  minoi.  and  Itaen  by  the  mirrar  it  b 
<aaa»  reflected  to  (he  eye  of  the  ob"*™™.  Uiually  llie  ob?cr\er 
ka  ■  b«i  e<  ha  cya  a  rainoc  by  irtncb  ■  psimf  uf  beam  oi  tight 


Ik  hiyniiKsae  i>  a  tn 
■^4  to  the  end  of  a  Inn 

.S^t  ^(bc^ 
.ce<  (WobKmi- 


*7S 

and  tlusat-    la  the 

uDh  which  the  eye  of 

the  back  of  (be 


'^w"  '°  he*  ''  "'  ""di! 


-.  ,-. they  (ouch,  a ^-.-b 

of  (he  ventricles,  they  come  tocetber 
ano  may  readily  close,  mat,  ftora  the  plsnc  ot  (he  cords,  the 
true  CDidi  m  mou  ctvly  doied  dtidng  inspiration  and  (he  falM 
cordi  dariiv  eipin(ian.  J.  Wyllie  eieaih  ibned  in  1SG5  that  tbs 
false  vocal  cords  play  tbe  chief  part  In  cuaon  si  the  gloiiis  duiing 
eipintion.  Lauder  Btunton  and  Cash  have  confirmed  I.  Wyllie? 
mut(B,  and  law  ihosm  further  Ihal  (he  function  oi  ihelatse  coids 
19  la  dose  (he  glodi*  and  thus  fix  (hethorai  for  muscular  effort. 

During  the  produeiioB  of  (he  dcM  voice,  the  race  heiween  the 
arytenoid  eartilaffes  is  open,  and  betweea  (he  vocafconfatlKieisan 

"  '     '  (be  opening  between 


c.  Medium  Tone.    iri.  lifame . 

-  of  glattis  Iwiween  arytesiddli  1 
.    (FmmMandl.) 


he  aTTtenoids  is  completely  closed;  the  portion  betvieen  the  voq 
onis  11  open,  bu(  in  place  of  being  slmast  a  narrow  il(aigh(  sli 

seehg.  13).    E^aralvniol  Ihe  motor  fibres  causes  aphonia,  or  Ichh  i 
<cncc.     If  one  cord  is  paralysed  (he  voice  may  be  Icatarbccoiii 


g  (beni   ui>equsl   in  length,  n 


S.  The  fnoltry  ot  the  humaii  voice  depend*  on  the  taoie 
lam  that  deteimine  the  quality,  clang-^int  ot  timbre  of  the 
tones  produced  by  any  musicil  faistnunent.  Musical  tons* 
are  formed  by  (he  vibra(ions  of  (he  true  vocal  coids.  Iteac 
t«M*  nay  be  eiiber  puK  or  piisxd,  aod  in  both  cast*  tbejr  an 
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S.    fOiarynginpiKLoilidcan    folds;    at.'  aiy-cpiokptlK    M&\ 
K  cwiiiri,  tiue  T0C4I  cords;  t-  plfcarynEo-bryngoil  gn 


ic  iQne  Es  compounded  of  a  number  oF  parlmla—onc  or 
c  of  ihtse  will  be  itrenglhencd  by  Ihe  cavities  above  the 
s  Bcling  as  a  [esonator;  and  »  ilrangly  may  time  paitiah 
hus  ninfoiced  Lhat  ihe  fund^unetitil  one  may  be  obscuied, 
a  ccrtam  quiJilj'  or  timbre  will  be  commimicated  to  the 
Further,  Hplmholti  bus  shown  that  special  lotms  of 
Mil  caviiy  reinforce  in  partidJat  certain  paitiols,  and  thus 
a  characlet  to  vowel  lones. — indeed  to  such  an  eiteni 
«ch  vowel  tone  may  be  slid  to  have  a  fixed  pitch.    This 


a  (oik  is  found  to  which 


E      I     EU     U 


No.  ol  vil 


ajS  470    wo    I 


a  3760 


F.  C.  Donders  has  given  a  third  result,  dlffding  from  each  of 
the  above;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  much  will  depend 
on  the  quality  of  tone  peculiar  to  diSennt  nationalities.  By 
mean*  of  Kocnig's  manometric  flames  with  revolving  minor 
the  varying  quality  of  lone  may  be  illustrated:  with  a  pure 
tone,  the  teeth  in  the  flame-picture  an  equal,  like  the  serrations 
of  a  saw,  whilst  usually  the  tone  fs  mixed  with  parlials  which 
ihow  themselves  by  the  unequal  serrations.  Thus  quality  of 
vmce  depends,  i»t  merely  on  the  tiie,  degree  of  elasticity  and 
general  mobility  of  the  vocal  cords,  but  also  on  the  ionn  of 
the  resonating  cavities  above,  and  very  aligbt  diBcrences  in  these 
may  produce  striluDg  results. 
6. .  Vmti  T(ma. — A  vuwel  is  a  musical  tone  produced  by  the 
c  vocal  ninls.     The  tone  produced  by  the 


vocal  o 


X  furntam 


i  and 


partials,  and  certain  o(  the  paitials  an  strengthened  by 
resonance  of  Ihe  air  In  the  air-pusages  and  in  the  pharyngeal 
and  oral  caviiies.    In  this  respect  the  quality  of  Ihe  human 
voice  depends  on  the  name  laws  as  those  deleiminh 
quality  or  timbre  of  the  tones  produced  by  any  musical 
ineDl.    The  pitch  of  the  note  of  a  musicsl  instrument,  he 
dcfiends  on  the  pitch  of  the  first  or  fundamental  tooe^ 
the  pftrtials  are  Mfdv*  ^'^  vrHi«  or  leaa  iotaiaity  so  as  to 


give  a  ^wdal  character  to  the  somuli  and  in  tli 
vovd  tone  the  pitch  does  not  appear  to  depend  or 
fundamental  tone  but  on  the  pitch  of  the  rc»E 
as  adjusted  for  the  sounding  of  any  particular  v< 


a  certain  form, 


only  when  it  ha« 


vowel  tones  has  betn  investigated  by  means  of  the  phoiio- 
gnph  by  Fleeming  Jenkin  and  Ewing,  L.  Hermann,  Pipping, 
Boelte,  Uoyd,  McKendiick  and  others.  E.  W.  Scriptiue 
nophone.  These  ohearvers  may  be 
-those  who  uphold  the  theory  of 
relative  as  <^>posen  to  tnoae  who  contend  for  the  theory  of 
fixed  pitch.  Assuming  that  a  vowei  Is  always  a  compound 
tone,  composed  of  a  fundamental  and  partials,  those  who  uphold 
the  relative  pitch  theoiy  state  that  if  the  pitch  of  the  funda- 
mental is  changed  the  pitch  of  the  partials  must  undergo  a 
relative  change,  while  their  opponents  contend  that  whatever 
may  be  the  pitch  of  the  tone  produced  by  the  larynx,  the  pitch 
of  the  partials  that  gives  quality  or  character  tn  a  vovd  is 
always  the  same,  or,  in  olha  words,  vowel  tones  have  a  fixrd 
pilch.  Helmholti  held  that  all  the  partials  in  a  vowel  toite 
were  harmonic  to  Ihe  fundamental  tnnc,  thai  is  that  their  periodi 
were  simple  multiples  of  the  period  of  tlie  fundsmental  tone. 
Hermann,  however,  has  condtuively  shoi'a  (hat  many  ct  tlic 
partials  are  inharmonic  to  the  fundamental.  This  practically 
upsets  the  theory  of  Helmholtz.  The  methods  by  which  thii 
problem  can  be  investigated  are  mainly  two.  The  pilch  of  tlie 
oral  cavity  for  a  given  von-el  may  be  experimentally  determined, 
or  an  analysis  may  bo  made  of  the  enrve-forms  of  vowels  on 
the  wax  cylinder  t>f  the  phonograph  or  the  disk  of  the  gtamo- 
pbone.  By  such  an  analyus,  according  to  Fourier's  theorem, 
the  curve  may  be  resolved  into  the  partials  that  talu  part  in 
its  formation,  and  the  intensity  of  those  partials  may  be  thus 
delermined.  The  observations  of  Donden,  Helmbolti,  KOnig 
and  othen  as  to  the  [dtch  of  the  resonating  caviiies  gave 
di&nent  results.  Grealer  success  has  ft^wed  the  attempts 
made  by  Hermann,  Boeke,  McKendlidi,  Uoyd  and  Matichelle 
to  analyse  the  curves  imprinted  on  the  phonograph.  (Eiamp^ 
of  such  phonograma  are  given  by  UcKendiick  in  the  article  on 
"Vocal  Sounds"  in  Sch^o's  Fiyiielofy,  iL  iiiBi  see  also 
Fhonocbaph.) 

The  following  is  an  instructive  analysis  by  Boeke  of  the 
curves  representing  the  tones  of  a  cornet,  and  it  illustrates 


TTiese  Sgures  repreient 

Inteniity  linduaUy  din 
with  that  o[  the  vowel  I 
t",  and  the  tame  vowel  bi 


he  relalive  intcniitie)  of  (he  panlals  enler- 
[  the  note,  and  it  uill  be  observed  that  the 

Iwnghy  Boekejaei.  so>  on  the  notes/ and 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  bolh  these  cam  the  intensity  of  the 
partials  does  not  fade  away  gndually  as  wo  proceed  from  the 
lower  to  thr  higher  partials,  as  with  the  comet,  but  that  certain 
partials  arc  intensified  more  than  others,  namely,  those  printed 
in  black.  In  other  words,  the  form  of  the  resonaliag  cavity 
develops  particular  putials,  and  thoe  modify  Ihe  quality 
of  the  tone.  If  we  multiply  the  vibrational  number  of  Ihe 
fundamental  lone  by  the  number  of  the  partial  wc  obtain  the 
pitch  of  the  resonance  caviiy;  or  il  we  take  the  mean  of  the 
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partisis  naafoiced  we  obuin  the  pitch  of  the  mean  resonance. 
EJoyd  appiSet  this  method  to  the  foregoing  figures  aa  fellows: — 


Man's  ML 

/  aI70-6vaM.        . 

r-r^'r    : 


Phrtiala. 
Rdafofoed. 


4-6 

a-4 
«-3 


Mean 

FutiaL 


496 
3-39 

3-04 


Pitch  in 

Complete 

Vibration. 


846 

868 

1084 
1307 


This  analysis  shows:  (x)  that  the  man's  resonance  lises  slightly 
(faatf-aeBiitoDe)  in  ascending  seven  semitones  In  the  middle  of 
his  register;  (a)  that  the  bo/s  resonance  rises  tluee  semitones 
in  ascending  nine  setftitones  in  the  upper  half  of  his  register; 
sad  (3)  in  the  mid-register  the  boy's  resonance  is  to  the  man's 
as  5:4.  Thus, as  we  sing  a  vowel  in  an  ascending  scale  the  pitch 
cf  the  oral  cavity  slightly  changes,  or,  In  other  words,  the  pitch 
of  the  resonating  cavity  for  a  given  vowd  may  be  slightly  altered. 
It  would  appear  that  both  theories  are  partially  true;  they 
are  not  matttaily  exclusive.  The  view  of  Donders  that  each 
vowd  has  an  oral  cavity  of  unchangeable  and  fixed  pitch  is  too 
cxdttsive,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
each  vowel  has  a  predominant  partial  or  predominant  partials 
which  give  it  a  definite  character,  and  which  must  be  produced 
by  the  oral  cavity  as  a  whole,  or  by  the  doable  resonance  of 
portions  of  the  cavity,  as  suggested  by  Lloyd.  As  we  sing  a 
vowd  in  an  ascending  scale  the  fonn  of  the  resonance  cavity 
cay  slightly  change,  but  not  suffidently  to  alter  the  quality 
cf  the  voweL  Thus  we  still  detect  the  vowd  tone.  A  singer 
almost  Instinctivdy  chooses  such  vowels  as  best  suit  the  re- 
Koating  arrangements  of  his  <«  her  voice,  and  avoids  vowds 
or  words  containing  vowds  that  would  lead  to  the  production 
el  notes  of  inferior  quality. 

AcrrnoarrnSL — ^Hefmholtz.  SinsalioHS  ef  Tone,  trans,  by  Ellis 
(rS75)»  P-  165-    Kiaig,  CompUs  Rendu*  (1870},  t.  but.  p.  931;  aico 


recht,  1857), 
s.  3^  Donkin,  Fourier's  theorem.  Acoustics,  p.  65;  Fleemin; 
JenkiA  and  Ewing.  Trans,  Roy.  Soc.  Ed.  vol.  xxviii  p.  750; 
Uyyd,  Free.  Roy.  Soc.  Ed.  (i^):  PMonetiuhe  Stud.  (1890-92); 
JL  «f  Arsat.  ond  Pkys.  (London),  vol.  xxxL  p.  2y,  ibid,  vol  xxxl 
fi.    240.      Hermann,   PkonopkMopapkiKho   uniersuch.,   Bd.   l-v.; 


Fmnkae,  Bd.  xx.  part  ii.  Bodce,  "  Mikroskopische  Phonogram- 
tr-dien,"  Arckhf.  d.  get.  PkysioL  (Bonn),  Bd.  l  s.  297;  also  Proc. 
Rsj.  Soc.  Ed.  (1896).  McKendrick,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Ed.  vol. 
nxviiL  part  H.;  Proe,  Roy.  Soc.  Ed.  (1896-97);  Sound  and  Speech 
WsxtM  as  reoeaied  hy  the  Phonograph  (London.  1897);  Schmer's 
Text-book  of  Physiology,  vol.  11.  art.  ^'  Vowd  Sounds  ^':  and  Nature 
4  Dec  36. 1901).  (In  the  latter  there  is  an  account  of  the  important 
re^eatcbes  of  Dr  Maraee.)  Marichelle.  La  Parole  d'aprh  la 
trzU  4m  Pkonographe  (nth.  1897).  Marage.  Thiorie  de  la 
Eo/MW  des  9oyeUes.  E.  W.  Scripture.  Speech  Curves  U906).  Sec 
Jfaistft  (Februaiy  1907).  0-  G-  M.) 


VWROIf,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the  Isire. 
Pop.  (190X)  itfiiS'  It  stands  at  a  hdght  of  950  ft,  on  the 
M  :.-ge  (a  tributary  of  the  Is^).  It  is  a  nunufocturing  town, 
ar.d  contains  numerous  factories  which  produce  a  sort  of  cloth 
Darned  after  the  town,  and  also  silk*weaving  factories  (2000 
^xxns,  iHth  an  annual  output  of  eight  to  nhie  million  yards), 
rhere  are  also  paper-making  factories  in  the  town.  The  fine 
cbnrcb  of  St  Bruno  was  built  1864-73  *t  the  expense  of  the 
caonks  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  Voiron  is  the  starting-point 
Qt  the  steam  tramways  to  St  Laurent  du  Pont,  ism.  (for  the 
Grinde  Chartreuse),  and  to  Charavines,  io|  m.  (for  the  Lac 
de  Paladiu).  Voiron  long  formed  part  of  Savoy,  but  in  ijss 
was  exchanged  (with  the  rest  of  the  region  between  the  Rhone 
and  tbe  b^,  watered  by  the  Gmen  Mort)  by  the  coant  with 
France  for  Faudgny  and  Gex.      

VOISEION,  CLAUDE  HENRI  DE  FUZiE»  Abb£  oe  (t  708-7 s)» 
Frendb  dramatist  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  the  ch&teau 


of  Voisenon  near  Mdun,  on  the  8th  of  July  1708.  At  the  age 
of  ten  he  addressed  an  epistle  In  verse  to  Voluire,  who  asked  the 
boy  to  visit  him.  From  this  introduction  dated  a  friendship 
that  lasted-  for  fifty  yean.  Voisenon  made  hk  d^but  as  a 
dramaUst  with  VHemteaa  ressetHUas$ca  in  1728,  followed  in 
1739  by  a  three-act  comedy  L*£ecl€  du  monde  at  the  Thtttrc 
francais.  This  was  preceded  by  a  vene  prologue,  VOmhre  de 
Moliiret  and  a  month  biter  Voisenon  produced  a  critidsm  on 
his  own  piece  In  U  Retour  de  Pombre  de  AfMre.  A  duel  in 
which  he  was  the  aggressor  hispired  him  with  remorse,  and  he 
entered  the  priesthood,  becoming  vicar-generet  to  the  bishop  of 
Boulogne.  He  received  the  abbey  of  Jard,  whidi.  made  no 
demands  on  him.  He  became  dosdy  attached  to  Madame  du 
Ch&telet,  the  mistress  of  Voltaire  (^.v.),  and  was  intimate  with 
the  comte  de  Caylus  and  Mademoiselle  (^nault  Dufrene.  He 
made  witty  but  by  no  means  edifying  contributions  to  the 
^Irennes  de  SaintyFeam,  the  Asir  de  Bois,  ftc  In  1744  he  pro- 
duced the  Manages  ossorHs  and  in  1746  his  masterpiece,  tbe 
CoqueOe  ^xU,  He  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with 
Charles  Simon  Favart  and  his  wife.  His  pen  was  always  at  the 
service  of  any  of  his  friends,  and  it  was  generally  supposed, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  he  had  a  considerable  share 
in  Favart's  most  successful  operas.  Voisenon  had,  strange  to 
say,  scruples  all  his  life  about  the  incongruity  between  his  way 
of  living  and  his  profession,  but  he  oontlnued  to  write  indecent 
stories  for  private  drcnbticm,  and  wrote  verses  in  h<»our  of 
Madame  du  Barry,  as  he  had  done  for  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1762.  On  the  disgrace  off  his 
patron,  the  due  de  Choiseol,  he  lost  hb  pensions  and  honours, 
but  soon  recovered  his  position.  He  was  intimate  with  the 
chanceUor  Manpeou,  and  was  suspected  of  writing  on  his  behalf 
in  defence  of  the  abolition  of  the  pariement.  This  and  some 
other  inddents  brought  him  into  general  disgrace.  Early  in 
1775  ^  retired  to  the  chAteau  de  Voisenon,  where  he  died  on 
the  22nd  of  November  of  the  same  year. 

Hif  (Emres  comfRles  were  published  by  hb  esecutrix,  Madame 
de  Turpin,  m  178X. 

yOITURB,  VINCBHT  (1598-1648),  French  poet,  was  the  son  of 
a  rich  merchant  of  Amiens.  He  was  Introduced  by  a  schod- 
feUow,  the  comte  d'Avaux,  to  Gaston  d'OrlCans,  and  accom- 
panied htm  to  Bnissds  and  Lorraine  on  diplomatic  missions. 
Although  a  follower  of  Gaston,  he  won  the  favour  of  Richeh'eu, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  academidanL  He  also  recdved 
appointments  and  pensions  from  Louis  XIIL  and  Anne  of 
Austria.  He  published  nothing  in  book  form,  but  his  verses 
and  his  prose  letters  were  the  ddigbt  of  the  coteries,  and  were 
copied,  handed  about  and  admired  more  perhaps  than  the 
work  of  any  contemporary.  He  had  been  early  introduced  to 
the  H6td  de  Rambouillet,  where  he  was  the  espedal  friend  of 
JuHe  d'Angennes,  who  aiUed  him  her  "dwarf  king.'*  His 
ingenuity  in  providing  amusement  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  drcle  ensured  his  popularity,  which  was  never  seriously 
threatened  except  by  Antoine  (jodeau,  and  this  rivalry  ceased 
when  Richelieu  appointed  Godeau  bishop  of  Grasse.  When  at 
the  desire  of  the  due  de  Montausier  nineteen  poets  contributed 
to  the  Guirlande  de  JuUe^  which  was  to  decide  the  much-f£ted 
Julie  in  favour  of  his  suit,  Volture  revised  to  take  part.  The 
quarrel  between  the  Uranistcs  and  the  Jobelins  arose  over  the 
respective  merits  of  a  sonnet  of  Voiture  addressed  to  a  certain 
Uranle,  and  of  another  composed  by  Isaac  de  Benserade,  till 
then  unknown,  on  the  subject  of  Job.  Another  famous  piece 
of  his  of  the  same  kind.  La  Belle  Uatituuse,  is  less  exquisite, 
but  sUU  very  admirable,  and  Voiture  stands  in  the  highest  rank 
of  writers  of  serf  de  sociiU.  His  prose  letters  are  full  of  livdy 
wit,  and,  in  some  eases,  as  in  the  letter  on  Richelieu's  policy 
(Letter  LXXIV.),  show  considerable  political  penetration.  He 
ranks  with  Jean  de  Balsac  as  the  chief  director  of  the  reform  in 
French  prose  which  accompanied  that  of  Malherbe  in  French 
verse.  Voiture  died  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Fronde,  which  killed 
the  sodety  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  on  the  a6th  of  May  1648. 

>  Sec  A.  Roux.  (Euores  deM.de  Voiture  (P^ria.  1856);  and  C.  A. 
Sainte>Beuvr,  Canseries  du  lundi,  vol  xii. 
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VOIVODB  (aho  KoAw^,  YaytoJs,  Waynd;  &c.»  Med.  Gr. 
^9Dc|MiM),  a  title  in  use  among  certain  Slavonic  peoples, 
meaning  Uteraiiy  "  leader  o(  an  army  "  (SL  vm,  host,  army; 
vt^iii^  10  lead),  and  so  applied  at  various  periods  and  in  various 
eastern  European  countries  to  rulers,  governors  or  officials  of 
varying  degree.  It  is  best  known  as  the  title  of  the  princes  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  In  these  states  the  title  remained  in 
use  from  the  earliest  times  until  1658  in  the  case  of  the  first 
state,  and  until  17 16  in  that  of  the  second,  when  it  gave  way  to 
Hospodar  (f.*.)*  During  the  period  of  Hungarian  domination 
of  Transylvania  (1004-1526)  it  was  governed  by  a  voivode  as  an 
Hungarian  province,  the  last  voivode  raising  himself  to  the 
position  of  an  independent  prince.  In  Poland  the  title  was 
used  of  certain  administrativo  officials;  Polish  historians 
latinised  it  by  paiaitMus,  At  the  pcesent  day  voivode  is  used, 
in  its  original  sense  of  a  high  miUtary  officer,  in  the  Monte- 
negrin army,  where  it  corresponds  to  the  general  officer  in 
other  European  armies. 

VOKB,  the  name  of  a  family  of  English  actors.  Fseoeuck 
Monnnut  Voxxs  (1846-1838),  the  son  of  a  costumier,  made 
has  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1854.  In  1861  he,  his  sisters 
Jessie  (1851-1884),  Victoria  (1853-1894)  and  Rosina  (1858- 
1894),  and  Walter  Fawdon  (Vokes),  first  as  the  *'  Vokes 
Children  "  and  then  as  the  **  Vokes  Family,"  began  to  perform 
at  music  halls  and  at  the  pantomimes,  and  by  their  agility  and 
humour  made  the  name  well  known  to  English  and  American 
theatrt-goeis.  Fred  Vokes  was  a  man  of  real  inventiveness  as 
well  as  rare  acrobatic  skill 

VOLAPOX.  the  first  artificial  language  (see  Univeksal 
Lancuacss)  to  attain  any  measure  of  practical  success.  First 
published  in  1880,  it  was  the  work  of  J.  M.  Schleyer  (b.  1839), 
a  south-German  priest.  Vobpiik  is  not,  like  the  earliest 
attempts  of  the  kind,  an  a  priori  langiiage,  but  is  based  mainly 
on  English,  the  rest  of  the  vocabulary  being  made  up  from 
Latin  and  the  Romance  languages.  The  borrowed  words  are 
reduced  to  a  monosyllabic  form  and  are  often  altered  in  a  very 
arbitrary  manner.  Thus  the  name  Volapiik  itself  is  made  up 
of  the  two  English  words,  woHd  and  tpe^k,  the  first  in  the 
geuitixx,  the  three  \-owcls, «,«,»,  being  used  to  express  the  throe 
cases,  genitive,  dative  and  accusative  respectively;  the  nomina- 
tive is  expressed  by  the  bate  root,  and  s  is  added  to  form  the 
plural.  The  granunar  of  VoUpOk  is  therefore  partly  borrowed, 
like  the  voca^Milaiy,  partly  original.  Adjectives  end  in  -cA. 
The  persons  of  the  \'erb  are  indicated  by  adding  the  pronouns 
•4  "  1,"  W  **  thou,"  mh  **  he,"  &c,  plural  «««  "  we."  &c.;  the 
lenses  and  the  passive  are  indicated  by  prefixes,  the  moods  by 
suffixes  following  the  person-endings,  many  other  inflections 
being  uwd  as  wdl,  so  that  the  Vobp&k  verb  boasts  of  no  less 
than  SOS.440  ditlcrent  forms. 

.\hhougli  founded  on  FjigltA,  VoIapOk  is  mainly  German 
in  strvcture.  It  gets  rid  of  the  Gcnnaa  woid-order  and  the 
irregularities  of  Ijcrman  grammar,  but  it  b  often  impossible 
to  undentand  a  Vobpuk  text  without  thinking  in  German. 
The  lottowing  is  a  specimen  of  tlie  langnage:— 

I  Afoh  kemenb  valik  vob  loKk.  ^ttko  etw  ptfatHvQI.  krb  koa- 
fit2>^iw  \^olafMikkr.  as  KUc  med4$  (ktikua  M«»5i«tanA. 

**  1  love  all  my  l«i}i>«rcivatune»  of  the  vbob  wwjd.  espectdly 
lk.-«w  culiivAtcd  loors^  who  M«c\>e  ia  VobpQk  as  ibcio^  one  of  iV 
frt»cest  means  01  aftcioa-biikiins.** 

Hoe  km^ftd  governs  the  datm  just  as  its  Gcman  equivalent 
docs,  and  "critivatttd*  is  ustd  in  the  «nse  of  the 


TiK 


o(  VobpUt  has  an  interest  greater  than  tlAt  of 

ibctf.    It  has  pra>vcd  (1)  that  pee|>le  in  general 

W  adopt  an  artificiBl  linguigi,  and  U)  that  an 

to 

Volapi^hadao 
it;  ycC«  after  a  few 
V  il  ifnnd.  fint  lo  France  ^ 
the  wbok  cix-Uutd 
An  thiia  Vabpdk  "^"-^  -^  1 


at  Paris,  there  were  283  Volapfik  societies  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  total  number  of  VolapUk  students  was  estimated  at 
over  a  million.  At  this  congress  every  one — even  the  waiters-^ 
spoke  Volapiik,  and  the  permanent  triumph  of  the  language 
seemed  certain.  But  the  year  of  its  ^^nith  was  the  beginning 
of  a  decline  even  more  rapid  than  its  rise.  It  fell  to  pieces 
through  dissensions  in  its  own  camp,  the  first  cause  of  which 
was  the  opposition  of  the  inventor  to  those  of  his  disciples  who 
aimed  at  making  the  language  mainly  an  instrument  of  com- 
mercial coiTc^Mndence,  and  advocated  the  greatest  possible 
simplification  of  grammar  and  vocabulary.  The  divergence 
of  views  between  the  inventor  and  his  colleagues  became  more 
and  more  marked;  and  after  the  third  congress  the  breach 
between  M.  Schleyer  and  the  VolapOk  Academy  (founded  at 
the  seoMid  congress  in  1887)  became  a  definite  one:  the 
director  of  the  Academy  pn^oscd  a  totally  new  scheme  of 
grammar,  and  other  mendbcrs  proposed  others,  although  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  was  the  pre- 
servation of  the  integrity  of  the  language.  A  new  director, 
M.  Rosenberger  of  St  Petersburg,  was  elected  in  1893;  and 
from  this  moment  the  Academy  dissociated  itself  from  Volapiik 
and  began  to  construct  a  new  international  language.  Idiom 
Neutral  (see  Umiveksal  LANCuacEs).  (H.  Sw.) 

VOLCA^  a  Celtic  people  in  the  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  who  occupied  the  district  between  the  Garumna 
(Garonne),  Cerbenna  mons  (C^vennes),  and  the  Rhodanus  (or 
even  farther  to  the  east  in  earlier  times),  corresponding  roughly 
to  the  <M  province  of  Languedoc  They  were  divided  into 
two  tribes,  the  Arecomid  on  the  east  and  the  Tectoaagcs 
(whose  territory  indoded  that  of  the  Toloaates)  on  the  west, 
separated  by  the  river  Arauiis  (Hirault)  or  a  line  betwtca  the 
Arauris  and  Orfab  (Orbe).  The  Volcac  were  free  and  indepen- 
dent, had  their  own  laws,  and  poasrasrd  the  jut  LaiiL  The 
chief  town  of  the  Tectosages  was  Tolosa  (Toulouse);  of  the 
Arecomid,  Nemausus  (Ntmes);  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  residence  of  the  governor  was  Narbo  Martins  (Narbonne). 
It  was  said  that  there  was  an  eariy  settlement  of  Vokae 
Tectosages  near  the  Herrynia  Silva  in  Germany;  Tectosages 
was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  great  commnnities  of 
Gauls  who  invaded  and  settled  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  country 
caUcd  after  them  Galatia. 

See  A.  HoMcr.  AHutSixler  Spreekxhatx,  L  IL  (1896^  1904). 
S.W.  "  Awcomici  ••  and  "Teclo»«";  T.  R.  Holmes,  Caeuu^s 
Confmest  of  ComI  (iSqq)  p.  5U:  A.  Desjaxdios,  Ciograpkk  d€  la 
Gaaiiir  rMtatar.  i.  (1S76}. 

TOLCAHO,  an  opening  in  the  earths  crast,  through  which 
heated  matter  b  brought,  permanently  or  temporarily,  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the  surface,  where  it  usually  forms 
a  hill,  more  or  less  conical  in  shape,  and  generally  with  a  hoUow 
or  crater  at  the  top.  This  hill,  though  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  Nx^lcanic  mechanism,  is  what  b  commonly  caUed  the 
volcano.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  applied  origicaUy 
to  Etna  and  some  of  the  Lipari  islands,  which  were  regarded 
as  the  seals  of  Hephaestos.  a  Greek  dixinity  identified  with 
WJcan,  the  |>>1  of  hre  in  Roman  mythology.  AD  the  pheno> 
Bsena  cocncctcd  directly  or  indirectly  wiih  volcanic  activiiy 
are  comprised  un«kr  the  general  designation  of  twUomixm  or 
n»i:«siifc~ify-~'Words  which  are  also  written  less  famiiiarly  as 
volcaaism  and  volcaniciiy;  vhUst  the  s:udy  of  the  phenomena 
terms  a  department  of  natural  ksovlcdgc  known  as  swUamai^gy, 
Vukanidty  b  the  chief  saper^ctal  capccssion  of  the  earth's 
iatemal  igpcous  acti\ity. 

It  may  happen  that  a  \>7lcaao  win  reirain  for  a  kng  period 
in  a  stata  of  moderate  though  variahle  actinty,  as  illustrated 
by  the  normal  coodiiioa  of  Strezibdi.  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands; 
but  in  most  woicanocs  the  ac:ivlty  b  more  dcddcdly  inter- 
caittcat.  parax>'sms  of  greater  or  less  vvwcsce  occurring  after 
bterrals  of  compaTali^-e,  or  even  coaplcte,  repose.  If  the 
pericyi  of  quiescence  has  beta  Trr>*  protracted,  the  icneaed 
actlx^ty  b  a;H  to  be  exrrf<^^ially  vx-^eat.  Thas.  Krakatoa 
bttore  the  great  cr=pticia  of  is<5  hid  beea  dcneutat  ior  sMce- 
Ihiag  U<  two  ccatuae^  a«i  u  b  bL^ved  that  the  Jipinf 
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votcano  BAndafsan  prevlonsly  to  the  gfgtntfc  ootbtmt  of  188S 
had  been  uknt  for  mora  than  a  thousand  yean.  A  volcano 
may  indeed  remain  so  long  dormant  as  to  be  mistaken  for  one 
completely  extinct.  The  volcanoes  of  central  France  are 
regarded  as  extinct,  inasmuch  as  no  authentic  historical  record 
of  any  eruption  Is  known,  but  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  in 
some  parts  of  this  volcanic  region  the  subterranean  forces  may 
yet  be  slumbering  rather  than  dead. 

FrtmonUory  Symptoms.-^A  volcanic  ertiption  is  usually 
preceded  by  certain  symptoms,  of  which  the  most  common  are 
local  earthquakes.  The  mountain,  or  other  eruptive  centre, 
may  be  thrown  by  internal  activity  into  a  state  of  tremor; 
the  tremon  perhaps  continuing  intermittently  for  months  or 
even  years,  and  becoming  more  frequent  and  violent  as  the 
crisb  approaches.  At  first  they  are  usually  confined  to  the 
volcano  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  may  sub- 
sequently extend  to  a  considerable  distance,  though  probably 
never  developing  into  earthquakes  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  sadden  opening  of  a  subterranean  crack,  by  rupture  of  a 
rock  under  strain,  or  the  rapid  injection  of  lava  into  such  a 
Es&ure,  win  tend  to  produce  a  jar  at  the  surface.  For  at  least 
Sixteen  3rears  before  the  first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
4.D  79  earthquakes  had  been  frequent  in  the  Campania  and 
hrA  wrought  havoc  in  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Asain,  the  formation  of  Monte  Nuovo,  near  l\>ttUoIi,  in  1538, 
was  heralded  by  local  earthquakes  beginning  several  years  in 
advance  of  the  eruption.  So  too  in  recent  years  many  volcanic 
catbursts  have  been  preceded  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes; 
Ljt  as  volcanoes  are  frequently  situated  in  areas  of  marked 
seismk  acttx'ity,  the  shocks  antecedent  to  an  eruption  may 
WA,  unless  exceptionally  violent,  receive  much  att/sntion  from 
local  observers. 

Ii  commonly  happens  that  a  volcanic  outburst  is  announced 
bv  subterranean  roaring  and  rumbling,  often  compared  to 
thTinder  or  the  discharge  of  artillery  underground.  Other 
precursory  s3rmptoms  may  be  afforded  by  neighbouring  springs, 
wbtdi  not  unusually  flow  with  diminished  volume,  or  even 
fail  altogether.  Possibly  fissures  open  underground  and 
drain  off  the  water  from  the  springs  and  wells  in  the  im- 
soefiate  locality.  Occasionally,  however,  an  increased  flow 
has  been  recorded.  In  some  cases  thermal  brings  make  their 
appearance,  whilst  the  temperature  of  any  existing  warm  springs 
nay  be  increased,  and  perhaps  carbon  dioxide  be  evolved.  A 
ilaitxahed  state  of  the  atmosphere  b  by  no  means  a  constant 
ixtBunncr  of  an  eruption,  some  of  Uie  greatest  outbursts 
kavinc  occurred  in  a  period  of  atmospheric  stability:  indeed 
tbe  air  is  often  felt  to  be  chjse  and  stiU. 
•  Immediately  before  a  renewed  outburst  In  an  old  volcano, 
tike  floor  of  the  crater  is  generally  upheaved  to  a  greater  or 
le»  ortcnt,  whilst  the  discharge  of  vapour  from  any  fumarolcs 
i»  mcrenacd.  Where  a  crater  has  been  occupied  by  water, 
forcaing  a  crater-lake,  the  water  on  the  approach  of  an  erup- 
tkro  becomfg  warm,  evolves  visible  vapour,  and  may  even  boil. 
In  the  case  of  cones  which  are  capped  with  snow,  the  internal 
heat  of  the  rising  lava  usually  causes  a  rapid  melting  of  the 
ssow-cap,  resulting  perhaps  in  a  disastrous  deluge. 

It  seems  probable  that  by  attention  to  the  premonitory 
lyxBpcoois  a  careful  local  observer  might  in  many  cases  foretcU 
ta  eruption. 

It  generally  happens  that  a  great  eruption  h  preceded  by 
%  prcUminary  phase  of  fecUe  activity.  Thus,  the  gigantic 
catastrophe  at  Krakatoa  on  the  37th  of  August  1883,  so  far 
from  having  been  a  sudden  outburst,  was  the  culmination  of  a 
sr^e  of  excitement,  sometimes  moderate  and  sometimes  violent, 
»h;rh  bad  been  in  progress  for  several  months. 

Emission  of  Vapour. — Of  all  volcanic  phenomena  the  most 
eDieUttt  is  the  emission  of  vapour.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
feoiuies  of  an  eruption;  it  persists  during  the  paroxysms, 
•ziaintng  often  to  prodigious  volume;  and  it  lingers  as  the 
I*  p  rdic  of  an  outburst,  so  that  long  after  the  ejection  of  aSbcs 
■.-4  lava  has  ceased  an  occasional  puff  of  vapour  may  be  the 
only  memento  of  the  disturbance. 


By  far  the  greatest  praponlon  of  the  vapour  Is  steam,  which 
sometimes  occurs  almost  to  the  exclu^on  of  other  gaseous 
products.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  usual  and  probably  correct 
view,  though  it  is  opposed  by  A.  Brun,  who  regards  the  volcanic 
vapours  as  chiefly  composed  of  clUorides  with  steam  In  only 
subordinate  amount.  In  the  case  of  a  mild  eruption,  like 
that  occurring  normally  at  Stromboli,  the  vapours  may  be 
discharged  an  periodical  puffs,  marking  the  explosion  of  bubbles 
rising  more  or  less  rhythmically  from  the  seething  hiva  in 
the  volcanic  cauldron.  S.  Wise  observed  at  the  volcano  of 
Sangay,  in  Ecuador,  no  fewer  than  267  explosions  m  the  course 
of  an  hour,  the  vapour  here  being  associated,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  with  ashes.  During  a  violent  eruption  the  vapour 
may  be  suddenly  shot  upwards  as  a  vertical  column  of  enormous 
height,  penetrating  the  passing  clouds.  For  a  short  distance 
above  the  vent  the  superheated  steam  sometimes  exists  as  a 
transparent  vapour,  but  it  soon  suffers  partial  condensation, 
forming  clouds,  which,  if  not  dispersed  by  winds,  accumulate 
over  the  mountain.  When  the  vapour  is  free  from  ash  it  forms 
rolling  balls  of  fleecy  cloud,  but  usually  it  carries  in  mechanical 
association  more  or  less  finely  divided  lava  as  volcanic  dust 
and  ashes,  whereby  it  becomes  yellow,  brown,  or  even  bfaick, 
sometimes  as  foul  as  the  densest  smoke.  In  a  calm  atmo- 
sphere the  dust-kden  vapour  may  rise  in  immense  rings  with 
a  rotatory  movement,  like  that  of  vortex*rings.  Frequently 
the  vapours,  emitted  in  a  rapid  succession  of  jets,  form  cumulus 
clouds,  or  are  massed  together  in  cauliflower-like  forms.  The 
weD-known  "pine-tree  appendage''  of  Vesuvius  {^no  tul- 
eanieo),  noted  by  the  younger  Pliny  m  his  first  letter  to  Tacitus 
on  the  eruption  in  the  year  79,  is  a  vertical  shaft  of  vapour 
terminating  upwards  in  a  canopy  of  cloud,  and  compared 
popularly  v/iih  the  trunk  and  spreading  branches  of  the  stone- 
pine.  Whilst  in  some  cases  the  cloud  resembles  a  gigantic 
expanded  umbrella,  in  others  it  is  more  mushroom-shaped. 
In  a  great  eruption,  the  height  of  the  mountain  itself  may 
appear  dwarfed  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  column  of 
vapour.  During  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  April  1906,  the 
steam  and  dust  rose  to  a  height  of  between  6  and  8  m. 
At  Krakatoa  in  1883  the  column  of  vapour  and  ashes  reached 
an  altitude  of  nearly  to  m.;  whilst  it  was  estimated  by  some 
authorities  that  during  the  most  violent  explosions  the  finely 
divided  matter  must  have  been  carried  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  30  m.  The  emission  of  vast  volumes  of  vapour  at  high 
teitsion  naturally  produces  much  atmospheric  disturbance,  often 
felt  at  great  distances  from  the  centre  of  eruption. 

EUelrical  Excitement. — ^It  is  probably  to  the  uprushing  current 
of  vapour  that  much  of  the  electrical  excitement  which  invari- 
ably accompanies  an  eruption  may  be  referred.  The  friction 
of  the  steam  rushing  in  jets  through  the  volcanic  vent  tmist 
produce  electrical  disturbance,  and  indeed  an  active  volcano 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  a  hydroelectric  machine  of  gigantic 
power.  Another  cause  of  excitement  may  be  found  in  the 
mutual  friction  of  the  ejected  cinders  and  ashes  as  they  rise 
and  fall  in  showers  through  the  air.  Much  trituration  of 
volcanic  material  may  go  on  in  the  crater  and  elsewhere  during 
the  eruption,  whereby  the  solid  lava  is  reduced  to  a  fine  dust. 
Other  means  of  generating  electricity  are  found  In  the  chemical 
reactions  effected  in  the  volcano  and  in  the  sudden  condensa- 
tion of  the  emitted  vapour.  L.  Palmieri,  in  the  course  of  his 
investigations  at  the  observatory  on  Vesuvius,  found  that  the 
vapours  free  from  cinders  carried  a  positive  charge,  whilst  the 
cinders  were  negative. 

The  electrical  phenomena  attending  an  eruption  are  often 
of  great  intensity  and  splendour.  The  dark  ash-laden  clouds 
of  vapour  are  shot  through  and  through  by  volcanic  lightning, 
sometimes  in  rapid  horizontal  flashes,  then  in  oblique  forked 
streaks,  or  again  in  tortuous  lines  compared  to  fiery  serpents, 
whilst  the  borders  of  the  cloud  may  be  brilliant  with  electric 
scintillations,  often  forming  balls  and  stars  of  fire.  During 
the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa  remarkable  phenomena  were 
observed  by  ships  in  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  luminous  balls 
like  ''St  Ehno's  fire*'  appearing  at  the  mast-heads  and  the 
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lynrd^anns,  whilst  the  volcanic  mud  which  fell  upon  rigging  and 
deck  was  strongly  phosphorescent. 

Quite  distinct  from  any  electrical  phenomena  is  that  inter- 
mittent reddish  ^re  which  is  often  seen  at  night  in  clouds 
hanging  over  an  active  crater,  and  which  is  simply  a  glow  due 
to  reflection  from  the  incandescent  lava  and  stones  in  the 
volcanic  cauldron  below. 

Volcanic  Rain  and  Mud.—The  condensation  of  the  vast 
volumes  of  steam  exhaled  during  an  eruption  produces  torrents 
of  rain,  which,  mingling  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the 
volcanic  ashes,  forms  a  hot  muddy  stream  known  in  Italy  as 
lava  d'acqua  and  Una  di  fango,  and  in  South  America  as  tnoya. 
Deluges  of  such  mud-lava  may  rush  violently  down  the  moun- 
tain-side and  spread  over  the  neighbouring  country  with  terribly 
destructive  effect,  whence  they  are  greatly  dreaded  by  those 
who  dwell  at  the  base  of  a  volcano.  The  solidified  volcanic 
mud,  often  mingled  with  larger  fragments  of  lava,  is  known  as 
luff  or  lu/a,  Herculaneum  was  buried  beneath  a  flood  of  mud 
swept  down  from  Vesuvius  during  the  Plinian  eruption  of  79, 
and  the  hard  tufaceous  crust  which  thus  sealed  up  the  ill- 
fated  city  came  in  turn  to  be  covered  by  lava-flows  from  sub- 
sequent eruptions:  hence  the  difficulty  of  excavating  at 
Herculaneum  compared  with  similar  work  at  Pompeii,  where 
there  was  probably  much  less  mud,  since  the  city,  having  been 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  volcanic  centre,  was  overwhelmed 
in  great  measure  by  loose  ashes,  capable  of  removal  with  com- 
parative ease. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  volcanic  mud  is  formed  by  the 
mingling  of  hot  ashes  not  directly  with  rain  but  with  water 
from  streams  and  lakes,  or  even,  as  in  Iceland,  with  melted 
snow.  A  torrent  of  mud  was  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of 
the  violent  eruption  of  Mont  Pel£  in  Martinique  in  1902.  This 
mud  had  its  source  in  the  £tang  Sec,  a  crater-basin  high  up 
on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  mountain.  By  the  explosive  discharge 
of  ashes  and  vapours  mingled  with  the  water  of  the  tarn 
there  was  produced  k  vast  volume  of  hot  muddy  matter  which 
on  the  5th  of  May  suddenly  escaped  from  the  basin,  when  a 
huge  torrent  of  boiling  black  mud,  charged  with  blocks  of  rock 
and  moving  with  enormous  rapidity,  roiled  like  an  avalanche 
down  the  gorge  of  the  Riviere  Blanche.  If  a  stream  of  lava 
obstructs  the  drainage  of  a  volcano,  it  may  give  rise  to  floods. 

Ejtcled  Blocks. — When  a  volcano  after  a  long  period  of  re- 
pose starts  into  fresh  activity,  the  materials  which  have  accu- 
mulated in  the  crater,  including  probably  large  blocks  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  crater-walls,  have  to  be  ejected. 
If  the  lava  from  the  last  eruption  has  consolidated  as  a  plug 
in  the  throat  of  the  volcano,  the  conduit  may  be  practically 
closed,  and  hence  the  first  effort  of  the  renewed  activity  is 
to  expel  this  obstruction.  The  hard  mass  becomes  shattered 
by  the  explosions,  and  the  angular  fragments  so  formed  are 
hurled  forth  by  the  outrushing  stream  of  vapour.  When  the 
discharge  is  violent,  the  vapour,  as  it  rushes  impetuously  up 
the  volcanic  duct,  may  tear  fragments  of  rock  from  its  walls  and 
project  them  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  vent.  Such 
ejected  blocks,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  early  stages  of 
an  eruption,  are  often  of  large  size  and  naturally  vaiy  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  duct  has 
been  opened.  They  may  be  irregular  masses  of  igneous  rocks, 
possibly  lavas  of  earlier  eruptions,  or  they  may  be  stratified, 
sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  rocks  representing  the  platform 
on  which  the  volcano  has  been  built,  or  the  yet  more  deeply 
seated  fundamental  rocks.  By  Dr  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis, 
who  specially  studied  the  ejected  blocks  of  Vesuvius,  the 
volcanic  materials  broken  from  the  cone  are  termed  "  accessory  " 
ejecta,  whilst  other  fragmentary  materials  he  conveniently  calls 
"accidental"  products,  leaving  the  term  "essential"  ejecta 
for  plastic  lava,  ashes,  crystals,  &c.  Masses  of  Cretaceous 
or  Apennlne  limestone  ejected  from  Somma  are  scattered 
through  the  tuffs  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius;  and  objects  carved 
in  such  altered  limestone  are  sold  to  tourists  as  "  lava  "  orna- 
ments, Under  the  influence  of  volcanic  heat  and  vapours,  the 
ejected  blocks  suffer  more  or  less  alteration,  and  may  contain 


in  their  cavities  many  oystaHized  minerals.  Certain  blocks 
of  sandstone  ejected  occasionally  at  Etna  are  composed  of  white 
granular  quarts,  permeated  with  vitreous  matter  and  encased 
in  a  black  scortaceous  crust  ol  basic  lava. 

A  rock  consisting  of  an  irregular  aggregation  of  coane  ejected 
materials,  including  many  large  blocks,  is  known  as  a  "  volcanic 
agglomerate."  Any  fragmental  matter  discharged  from  a 
volcano  may  form  rocks  which  are  dncribed  as  "  pyrodastic" 

Cinders,  Askcs  and  Dusl. — After  the  throat  of  a  volcano  has 
been  cleared  out  and  a  free  odt  established,  the  copious  dis- 
charge of  vapour  is  generally  accompanied  by  the  ej^tion  of 
fresh  lava  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  If  the  ejected  masses 
bear  obvious  resemblance  to  the  products  of  the  hearth  and  the 
furnace,  they  are  known  as  "  cinders  "  or  "  scoriae,"  whilst  the 
small  cinders  not  larger  than  walnuts  often  pass  under  their 
Italian  name  of  "  lapilli "  (9.V.).  When  of  globular  or  ellipsoidal 
form,  the  ejected  masses  are  known  as  "  bombs "  (g.v.)  or 
"volcanic  tears."  Other  names  are  given  to  the  smaller 
fragments.  If  the  lava  has  become  granulated  it  is  termed 
"  volcam'c  sand  ";  when  in  a  finer  state  of  division  it  is  called 
ash,  or  if  yet  more  highly  comminuted  it  is  classed  as  dust; 
but  the  latter  terms  are  sometimes  used  interchangeably.  The 
pulverized  material,  consisting  of  lava  which  has  been  broken 
up  by  the  explosion,  or  triturated  in  the  crater,  is  often  dis- 
charged in  prodigious  quantity,  so  that  after  an  eruption  the 
country  for  miles  around  the  volcano  may  be  ooverod  with  a 
coating  of  fine  ash  or  dust,  sometimes  nearly  white,  like  a  fall 
of  snow,  but  often  of  greyish  colour,  looking  rather  like  Portland 
cement,  and  in  many  cases  becoming  reddish  by  oxidation  of 
the  ferruginous  constituents.  Even  when  first  ejected  the  ash 
is  sometimes  cocoa-coloured.  This  finely  divided  lava  insinu- 
ates itself  into  every  crack  and  cranny,  reaching  the  interior  of 
houses  even  when  windows  and  doors  are  dosed.  A  heavy  fall 
of  ash  or  cinders  may  cause  great  structural  damage,  crushing 
the  roofs  of  buildings  by  sheer  weight,  as  was  markedly  the  case 
at  Ottajano  and  San  Guiseppe  during  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  April  1906.  On  this  occasion  the  dry  ashes  slipped  down  the 
sides  of  the  volcanic  cone  like  an  avalanche,  forming  great  ash- 
slides  with  ridges  and  furrows  rather  like  barrancos,  or  ravines, 
caused  by  rain.  The  burial  of  Ottajano  and  San  Ginseppe  in 
Z906  by  Vcsuvian  ejecta,  mostly  lapiUi,  has  been  compared  with 
that  of  Pompeii  in  79. 

^  Deposits  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes  retain  their  heat  k>ng  after 
ejection,  so  that  rain  will  cause  them  to  evolve  steam,  and  if  the 
rain  be  heavy  and  sudden  it  may  produce  explosions  with  emis- 
sion of  g:reat  clouds  of  vapour.  Tne  fall  of  ash  is  at  first  prejudicial 
to  vegetation,  and  is  often  accompanied  or  followed  by  acid  rain ; 
but  ultimately  the  ash  may  prove  beneficial  to  the  soil,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  alkalis  which  it  contains.  The  "  May  dust  of 
Barbados  was  a  rain  of  volcanic  ash  which  fell  in  May  i8i3  from 
the  eruption  of  the  Soufriftre  in  St  Vincent.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  dust  whkh  during  this  eniptkxi  fell  on  the  surface 
of  Barbados,  100  m.  distant  from  the  eruptive  centre,  was  about 
3,000,000  tons.  The  distance  to  which  adi  is  earned  depends 
greatly  on  the  atmospheric  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  eruption. 
Ashea  from  Vesuvius  in  an  eruption  in  the  year  4^2  were  carried, 
it  u  said,  as  far  as  Constantinople.  During  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi, 
on  the  3rd  of  July  1880.  observed  by  £.  Whymper.  an  enormous 
black  column  of  dust-Iadcn  vapour  was  shot  vertically  upwnuda 
with  such  rapidity  that  in  less  than  a  minute  it  rose  to  a  height 
estimated  at  20,000  ft.  above  the  ciater-rim,  or  nearly  40,000  ft. 
above  sea-level,  when  it  was  dispersed  by  the  wind  over  a  very 
wide  area.  It  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  dust  in  this  dischairo 
must  have  been  more  than  3,000,000  tons.  Enormous  quantities 
of  dust  ejected  from  Krakatoa  in  1883  were  carried  to  prodigious 
distances,  samples  having  been  collocted  at  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  volcano;  whilst  the  very  fine  material  in  ultra- 
nitcroscopK  grains  which  remained  suspended  for  months  in  the 
h^her  regions  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  have  enjoyed  an  almost 
world-wide  distribution,  and  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  re* 
markable  sunsets  at  that  perkx). 

The  ash  falling  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  volcanic  vent  will 
generally  be  coarser  than  that  carried  to  a  distance,  since  the 
partklea  as  they  are  wartcd  through  the  air  undergo  a  kind  of 
sifting.  Pkofessor  J.  W.  Judd,  who  made  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  products  of  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa.  found  that  the  dust 
near  the  volcano  was  comparatively  coai^.  dense  and  rather  dark- 
coloured,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  numerous  fragments  ot 
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le  nnnenls,  lAOit  thedoat  at  a  d{stanc«  was 
ivdy  fine  and  perf ccdy  white.  According  to  thU  obferver,  the 
tklea  teoded  to  fall  in  the  following  order :  magnetite,  pyroxenes, 
[4rl«f»r.  glan.  The  finely  comminuted  material,  carried  to  a  great 
hdghc  ia  the  atmosphcsc,  consisted  lar^y  of  delicate  threads  and 
attempted  i^tea  oi  vitreous  matter,  m  many  cases  hollow  and 
coatainias  air^bubblcs.  The  greater  part  of  tbe  dust  was  formed 
bv  the  mutual  attrition  of  fragments  of  brittle  pumice  as  they  rose 
and  leli  in  the  crater,  which  thus  bocame  a  powerful  "dust^making 
mSU."  By  this  trituration  of  the  pumiccous  lava,  carried  on  for  a 
aooe  d  three  mooths  during  which  the  eruption  lasted,  the  quantity 
01  fiaely  pulverised  material  must  have  been  Enormous;  yet  the 
ajaooDt  ol  ei«ctod  matter  was  probably  very  much  less  than  that 
extroded  during  some  other  historical  eruptions,  soch  as  that  of 
Tomboso  in  Sumbawa,  in  tSij;.  The  ex(4osions  at  Krakatoa 
owevcr.  caceptionally  violent,  having  been  sufficient  to 
Booie  of  the  nnely  inilverizcd  lava  to  an  altitude  estimated 
been  at  least  y>  m.  It  is  usually  impossible  during  a  great 
I  to  determine  the  height  of  the  column  of  smoke,** 
■see  it  hangs  over  thecountiy  as  a  pall  of  darkness. 

The  peat  black  dood,  which  was  so  characterisdc  a  feature  ht 
dK  temble  cmptions  in  the  West  Indies  in  1903,  was  formed  of 
steam  with  sal|»ur  dioaide  and  other  gases,  very  heavily  charged 
voh  iacaodeaoent  sand  or  dust,  forming  a  dense  mixture  that  in 
behavtd  like  a  liquid.  TJnlike  the  Krakatoa  dost, 
derived  from  a  vitreota  pumice,  the  solid  matter  of  the 
d  was  laigdty  composed  of  fragments  of  crystalline 
Acooiding  to  Drs  Anderson  and  Fiett  it  is  not  imposuble 
That  oa  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  May  1902,  the  solid  matter 
tTectjtd  froa  the  Soufritee  of  St  Vincent  amounted  to  several 
biMioaa  of  tons,  and  that  some  of  the  dust  fell  at  distances  more 
thaa  2000  m.  east  of  the  centre  of  eruption. 

la  Mexaco  and  Central  America,  under  the  favourable  influence 
of 
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and  moisture,  rich  aoils  are  rapidly  formed  by  the  dccom- 

of  finely  divided  volcanic  ejecta.    Vast  areas  in  North 

especially  in  Nebraska  and  Kanaas,  are  covered  with  thick 

of  vvdcanic  dust,  partly  from  recent  eruptions  but  prind- 

I  vtrfcanic  activity  in  geolog^  time.    Tne  dust  is  Used  in 

I  aa  abranve  agent. 

£^9a, — ^e  volcanic  dnden,  sand,  ashes  and  dust  described 
above  aie  but  varied  forms  oif  solidified  lava^  Lava  is  indeed 
the  raosl  characteristic  product  of  vokanic  activity.  It  consists 
«<  mineral  matter  which  is,  or  has  been,  in  a  molten  state; 
tx.t  the  fiquidity  is  not  due  to  simple  dry  fusion.  The  magma, 
or  sobterraaean  molten  matter,  may  be  regarded  as  composed 
<stntially  of  various  silicates,  or  their  constituents,  in  a  state 
cf  onitaal  solution,  and  heavily  charged  with  certain  vapours 
or  s^sc^  principally  water-vapour,  Aiperheatcd  and  under 
prrsure.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  constitution  <^  the 
^MfiwkM^  the  order  in  which  minerals  separate  and  solidify  from 
It  oa  cooling  does  not  necessarily  correspond  with  the  inverse 
orier  of  their  rebtive  fusibility.  The  lava  differs  from  the 
before  eruption,  inasmuch  as  water  and  various  volatile 
may  be  ei^Mdled  on  extrusion.  The  rapid  escape 
of  vapour  from  the  lava  contributes  to  the  exf^osive  phenomena 
of  aa  eruption,  whilst  the  rate  at  which  the  vapour  is  disengaged 
cepends  largdy  on  the  viscosity  of  the  magma. 

The  laira  on  its  immediate  issiie  f  nmi  the  volcanic  vent  n  probably 
zt  a  white  beat,  bot  the  temperature  b  difficult  of  determination  since 
the  moliea  natter  is  UMially  not  easy  of  approach,  by  reason  of  the 
vapour.  Determinations  of  temperature  are  generally 
at  a  snort  distance  from  the  exit,  when  the  lava  has  undergone 

or  leas  cooltng,  or  on  a  small  stream  from  a  subordinate  vent. 

A.  Bani?l«j  using  a  ^tinum  electric  resistance  pjrrometer.  found  that 
a  fftrr^ff*  of  lava  near  a  htcca,  or  orifice  of  emission,  on  Etna,  in  the 
cc^tkm  of  1892,  had  at  a  d^h  of  one  foot  a  temperature  of  1060* 
C.  Ia  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  thin  wires  of  silver  and  of 
copfscr  have  frequently  been  melted.  Probably  the  lava  at  the 
flcnaa  o<  the  stream  has  a  temperature  of  sometning  like  iioo  C. 
Uat  this  most  not  be  assumed  to  be  iu  temperature  at  the  volcanic 
i  X3a.  C.  Doeltcr,  ia  some  experimenu  on  the  melting-pcnnt  of  lava 
by  — ««•  of  aa  electric  furnace,  found  that  a  lava  from  Etna  loftened 
«£  from  96a*  to  970*  C.  and  became  fluid  at  loio*  to  iau>*,  whilst  a 
Vesuvaa  lava  softened  at  loy)*  to  1060*  and  acquired  fluidity  at 
:rj%o*  to  1090*.  These  rttulu  were  obtained  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
erasure,  but  it  has  been  aisumed  that  the  melting-point  of  lava  at  a 
0*=At  dratfa  would,  throu^  pressure  atone,  exceed  that  obtained  in  the 
atnniory.  On  the  other  hand  the  presence  of  water  and  of  ccrt^n 
vjUxJle  mixes  in  the  magma  lowers  the  f  using-point,  and  hence  the 
eiiruded  lava  from  which  these  have  largely  eicaped  may  be  much 
k-..  fusible  than  the  original  magma.        ,       .         .  -         . 

Drtermtnations  of  the  melting-pomts  of  various  glasses  formed 
t<7  th^  fusion  of  cert^n  igneous  rocks  have  been  made  by  J.  A. 
rL.^I,^  vith  the  mcldometcr  of  Profcsaor  J.  Joly.  The  results  pve 


temperetureflLnnring  from  tato*  C.  for  ihyofite  to  1070*  for  dolcrite 
frcjm  the  Clee  Hills  m  Shropshire.  The  melting-points  of  the  rocks 
in  a  glassy  condition  as  here  given  are,  however,  lower  than  those  of 
the  corresponding  rocks  in  a  crystalline  state.  ' 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  determinations  of  the  melting-points  of 
minerals  and  rocks  involving  ocular  inspection  of  the  physical 
state  of  the  material  are  liable  to  conriderable  error,  and  the  only 
accurate  method  seems  to  be  that  of  determining  the  point  at  which 
absorption  of  heat  abruptly  occursr-the  latent  heat  01  fusion.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  refined  investigations  by  Mr  A.  L.  Day  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Geophyucal  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
at  Washington. 

It  is  believed  that  the  temperature  of  lava  In  the  vokanic  conduit 
may  be  in  some  cases  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  neighbouring  rocks, 
and  so  melt  out  a  passage  through  them  in  its  ascent.  The  wall* 
rock  thus  dissolved  in  the  magma  srilt  not  be  without  influence  on  the 
composition  of  the  lava  with  which  it  becomes  assimilated. 

Many  interesting  observations  are  on  record  with  regard  to  the 
heating  effect  of  lava  on  metals  and  other  objects  with  which  it  may 
have  come  in  contact.  Thus,  after  the  destruction  of  Torre  del 
Greco  by  a  current  of  lava  from  Vesuvius  in  1794,  it  was  found  that 
brass  in  the  houses  under  the  lava  had  suffered  decomposition,  the 
copper  having  become  crystallized;  whilst  silver  had  been  not  only 
fused  but  sublimed.  This  indicates  a  temperature  of  upwards  of 
1000*  C.  Panes  of  glass  in  the  windows  at  Tonre  dd  Greco  oa  the 
same  occasion  suffered  devitriflcation. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  temperature  of  lava  on  emisuon,  it 
cools  so  rapidly,  and  the  consolidated  lava  conducts  heat  so  slowly, 
that  vegetable  structures  may  be  iifvolvcd  in  a  lava-flow  without 
being  entirely  destroyed.  A  stream  of  lava  on  entering  a  wood,  aa 
in  the  sylvan  region  on  Etna,  may  burn  up  the  undergrowth  but 
leave  many  of  the  larger  trees,  with  their  trunks  merely  carbonised. 
On  Vesuvius  a  lava-flow  has  been  observed  to  surrounid  trees  while 
the  foliage  has  been  apparently  uninjured.  A  vertical  tiomk  of  a 
coniferous  tree'  partially  enveloped  in  Tertiary  basalt  occurs  at 
Gribon  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  as  described  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  and  others ; 
plant-remains  in  basalt  from  the  Bo'ness  coalfield  in  Linlithgow* 
shire  have  been  noticed  by  H.  M.  Cadell;  and  attention  has  been 
called  by  6.  Hobson  to  a  specimen  of  scoriaceous  basalt,  from  Mexko, 
which  snows  the  impression  of  ean  of  maize  and  even  relics  of  the 
actual  grains.  In  conseouence  of  the  slow  transmission  of  heat  by 
solid  lava,  the  crust  on  tne  surface  of  a  stream  may  be  crossed  with 
impunity  whilst  the  matter  is  still  glowing  at  a  short  distance  below. 
Lichens  may  indeed  grow  on  lava  which  remains  highly  heated  in  the 
interior. 

The  solidified  surface  of  a  sheet  of  lava  may  be-  smooth  and 
shining,  sometimes  quite  satiny  in  sheen,  thougn  locally  wrinkled 
and  periiaps  even  ropy  or  hummocky,  the  irregularities  being  mainly 
due  to  superficial  mdvement  after  partial  solidification.  Tho 
"  corded  lava  '*  has  a  surface  nmilar  to  that  often  seen  on  blast* 
furnace  slag,  and  is  suggestive  of  a  tranquil  flow.  After  a  lava 
stream  has  become  crusted  over  on  cooling,  the  subjacent  lava,  still 
moving  in  a  viscous  condition,  tends  to  tear  the  crust,  forming 
irregular  blocks,  or  clinkers,  which  are  carried  forward  by  the  flow 
and  ultimately  left  in  the  form  of  confused  heaps,  perhaps  of  con* 
riderable  magnitude.  The  front  of  a  stream  may  present  a  wall  of 
scoriaceous  uagments  looking  like  a  huge  pile  of  coke.  As  the 
dinken  are  carried  along,  on  the  surface  of  the  lava,  they  fxoduce 
by  mutual  friction  a  crunching  noise;  and  the  sluggish  m>w  of  the 
lava-stream  laden  with  its  burden  has  been  compared  with  that  of  a 
glacier.  Since  the  upper  part  of  the  stream  moves  more  rafMdly  thaa 
Uie  lower,  which  is  retarded  by  cooling  in  contact  with  the  bed-rock, 
the  superficial  clinken  are  carried  forward  and,  rolliiw  over  the  end. 
may  become  embedded  in  the  lava  as  it  advances,  oooriae  formed 
on  the  top  of  a  stream  may  thus  find  their  way  to  the  base.  Rock* 
fragroenti  or  other  detrital  matter  occurring  in  the  path  of  the  lava 
will  be  caught  up  by  the  flow  and  become  involved  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  molten  mass;  Whilst  the  rocks  over  which  the  lava  travels 
may  suffer  more  or  less  alteration  by  the  heat  of  the  stream. 

The  rapidity  of  a  lava  flow  is  determined  partly  by  the  slope  of 
the  bed  over  which  it  moves  and  partly  by  the  connstency  of  the  lava, 
this  being  dependent  on  its  cheinical  composition  and  on  the  condi- 
tions of  cooling.  In  an  eruption  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  Hawaii,  in  1855, 
the  lava  was  estimated  to  flow  at  a  rate  of  40  m.  an  hour;  and  at  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1805  a  velocity  of  more  than  so  m.  an  hour,  at 
the  moment  of  emission,  was  recorded.  The  rapidity  of  flow  is,  how*, 
ever,  rapidly  checked  as  the  stream  advances,  the  retardation  being 
very  marked  in  small  flows.  Where  lava  travels  down  a  steep  incline 
there  is  naturally  a  great  tendency  to  form  a  rugged  surface,,  whilst 
a  quiet  flow  over  a  nat  plane  favoun  smoothness.  If.  the  lava  meet 
a  ixecipioe  it  may  form  a  cascade  of  great  beauty,  the'  clinkera 
rapidly  rolling  down  with  a  clatter,  as  described  by  Sir  W.  Hamiltoa 
in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  ia  177 1,  when  the  fiery  torrent  had  a 
perpendicular  fall  of  50  ft. 

In  Hawaii  the  smooth  shining  lava,  often  superficially  waved  and 
lobed,  is  known  as  pahcehoe,  whilst  the  rugged  clinker  beds  are 
termed  aa.  These  terms  are  now  used  in  general  terminology, 
having  been  introduced  by  American  geologists.  The  fidds  of  aa 
often  contain  lava-balls  and  bombs.     It  may  be  said  that  the 
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pahoehoe  corresponds  pmcticaUy  with  the  Pladen  lata  of  Genaaa 
vulcanologists,  and  the  aa  with  their  SchciUn  tata.  Rugged  flows 
are  known  in  Auvergne  as  cKtires.  The  surface  of  a  cUnker-field 
has  often  a  horribly  jagged  character,  beii^  covered  with  ra^ed 
bloclcs  bristling  with  sliarp  points.  In  the  case  of  an  ofasidian-now 
a  most  dangerous  surface  is  produced  by  the  keea  edges  and  points 
of  the  fragmentary  volcanic  glass. 

If,  after  a  stream  of  lava  has  become  crusted  over,  the  underlying 
magma  should  flow  away,  a  long  cavern  or  tunnel  may  be  formed. 
Should  the  flow  be  rapid  the  roof  may  collapse  and  the  fragments, 
falling  on  to  the  stream,  may  be  carried  forward  or  become  absorbed 
in  the  fused  mass.  The  walls  and  roof  of  a  lava<ave  are  occasionally 
adorned  with  stalactites,  whilst  the  floor  may  be  covered  with 
stalaemitic  deposits  of  lava.  The  volcanic  stalactites  are  dendcr, 
tubular  bodies,  extremely  fragile,  often  knotted  and  ripolcd. 
Beautiful  examples  of  lava  stalactites  from  Hawaii  have  ocen 
described  by  Ptofcssor  E.  S.  Dana.  Caverns  may  ako  be  formed  in 
lava- flows  by  the  presence  of  large  bubbles,  or  by  the  union  of  several 
bubbles.  It  may  happen,  too,  that  certain  monticules  thrown  up  on 
the  surface  of  the  lava  are  hollow,  of  which  a  famous  example  is 
furnished  by  the  Cavcme  de  Rosemond,  at  the  base  of  Pitoa  Barry, 
in  the  Isle  of  R^hinion. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  determine  whether  aolten  Ia\'a  contracts 
or  expands  on  solidification,  but  the  expcrinoental  evidence  on  this 
subject  is  rather  conflicting.  According  to  some  observers  a  piece 
of  solid  lava  thrown  on  to  the  surface  of  the  same  lava  in  a  liquid 
state  will  sink,  while  according  to  others  it  floats.  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  cakes  formed  by  the  natural  fracture  of  the  crust  pn 
the  lava  of  Kilauca  sink  in  the  liquid  mass,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  fragments  are  drawn  down  by  convection-currents.  On 
the  other  hand  a  solid  piece,  though  denser  than  the  corresponding 
liquid,  may  be  buoyed  up  for  a  time  by  the  viscous  condition  of  the 
molten  lava.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  minute  vesicles  may  Ughtcn 
the  mass.  Although  the  minerals  of  a  rock-magma  may  separately 
contract  on  crystallixation  it  does  net  follow  that  the  magma  itself, 
in  which  they  probably  exist  in  a  state  of  solution,  will  under:go  on 
crystallization  a  similax  change  of  volume.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  lav»  on  solidifjring  almost  always 
diminishes  in  volume  and  consequently  increases  in  density. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  C.  Doelter  the  specific  gravity  of 
molten  lava  is  invariaoly  less  than  that  of  the  same  lava  when  solid, 
though  in  some  cases  tne  difference  is  bit  slight.  In  a  vitreous  or 
isotropic  condition  the  lava  has  a  lower  density  than  when  crystalline. 
The  difTcrences  are  illustrated  by  the  f(/lIowing  table,  where  the 
figures  give  the  specific  gravity ;-~ 


Natural 
8o;ul 
lava. 

Liquid. 

Rapidly 

cooled, 

glassy. 

Slowly 

cooled, 

crystalline. 

Lava  of  Etna 
„      Vesuvius 

2-83 
2-83-«-f5 

a*58-2'74 
2-68-2-74 

a-r»-a-75 
a.6sv-2.75 

2*8i-2-83 
2-77-2 -81 

Experiments  by  Dr  C.  Barus'showed  that  a  diabase  of  spedfic 
gravity  3-017  formed  a  glass  of  sp.  gr.  2-717,  and  m<;Ited  to  a  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  9'S2.  J.  A.  Douglas  on  examining  various  igneous  rocks 
found  that  in  all  cases  the  rock  in  a  vitreous  state  had  a  lower  sp.  er. 
than  in  a  crystalline  condition,  the  difference  being  greatest  in  tne 
add  plutonic  rocks.  A.  Harker,  however,  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  glassy  selvage  of  certain  basic  dyVes  ii.  Scotland  is 
denser  than  the  same  rock  ia  a  crystalline  condition  in  the  interior 
of  the  dykes. 

Physical  Structure  of  Lavas. — ^An  amorphous  vitreous  mass  may 
result  from  the  npid  cooling  of  a  lava  on  its  extrusion  from  the 
volcanic  vent.  The  common  type  of  volcanic  glass  is  kno^vn  as 
obsklian  (g.v.).  Microscopic  examination  usually  shows  thai  even 
in  this  guus  some  of  the  molecules  of  the  magma  have  assumed 
definite  orientation,  forming  the  incipient  crystalline  bodies  known 
as  microlites,  &c.  By  the  increase  of  these  minute  enclosures,  in 
number  and  magnituffe,  the  lava  may  become  devitrified  and  assume 
a  lithoidal  or  ftony  structure.  If  the  molten  magma  consolidate 
sk>w]y,  the  various  silicates  in  solution  tend  to  separate  by  crystalliza- 
tmn  as  their  respective  points  of  saturation  are  reached.  Should 
the  process  be  arrested  before  the  entire  mass  has  crystallised^  the 
crystals  that  have  been  developed  will  be  embedded  m  the  residual 
magma,  which  may,  on  eonaolidation,  form  a  vitreous  base.  It 
is  believed  that  in  many  cases  the  lava  brings  up,  through  its 
conduit,  myriads  of  crysUh  that  have  been  developed  during  slow 
sotklification  in  the  heart  of  the  volcanic  apparatus.  Showers  of 
crystals  of  leuctte  have  occurred  at  Vesuvius,  of  labradorite  at 
Etna,  and  of  pyroxene  at  Vesuvius,  Etna  and  Stromboli.  These 
^intrateUuric  crystals"  were  probably  floating  in  the  molten 
magma,  and  had  they  remained  in  suspension,  this  magma  might  on 
consolidation  have  enveloped  them  as  a  ground-mass  or  basie.  A 
rock  so  formed  ftl  generally  known  as  a  '*  poiphyry,"  and  the 
stnictttre  as  porphyritic  In  such  a  bva  the  large  crystals,  or 
phenoctysts,  evidently  lepnesent  an  early  phase  01  consolidation, 
and  the  minerals  of  tn*  mAtrW  a  later  stage.  It  is  notable  that  the 
intratsUuric  cfyst»'  ^ess  of  outline,  as  though  they 


had  suffered  oorrosba  hf  attade  of  the  Boiten  mgoa,  viblst  they 
may  contain  vitreous  endosures.  suggesting  that  the  surrounding 
mass  was  liquid  during  their  consolidation.  It  is  believed  that  the 
more  slowly  consolidation  has  occurred,  the  laner  generally  are 
the  crystals;  and  the  higher  the  tenpcrature  of  the  magma  the 

greater  the  corrosion  or  resorption.     Possibly  under  certain  con- 
itions  the  phenocrysts  and  the  ground-mass  may  have  solidified 
simultaneously. 

In  some  cases  the  entire  igaeous  mass  assumes  a  crystalline 
structure,  or  becomes  "  bolocrystalline."  Such  a  structure  is  well 
displayed  when  the  magma  has  consolidated  at  considerable  depths, 
cooling  slowly  under  great  pressure,  and  forming  rocks  which  are 
termed  "  plutonic  "  or  "  abyssal  "  to  distinguish  them  from  rocks 
truly  volcanic,  or  those  whicn,  if  not  effusive,  like  lava-flows,  have  at 
least  solidifiea  very  near  to  the  surface  as  dykes  and  sills.  Volcanic 
and  plutonic  rocks  pass,  however,  into  each  other  by  gradual  transi- 
tion. The  dyke-rocks,  or  intrusive  masses,  form  an  intermediate 
group  sometimes  distinguished  under  the  name  of  "  hypabyssal  '* 


rocks,  as  suggested  by  VV.  C.  Brogger.  Lavas  eAnidcd  in  sub- 
marine eruptions  may  have  solidifiea  under  a  great  weight  of  sea- 
water,  and  therefore  to  that  extent  rather  under  plutonic  conditions. 
Ckemual  Composition  of^  Lavas. — Latias  are  usually  classified 
roughly,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  in  broad  groups  according  to 
the  proportion  of  silica  which  they  contain.  Those  in  which  the 
proportion  of  silica  reaches  66%  or  upwards  are  said  to  be  acid  or 
acidic,  whilst  those  in  which  it  falls  to  55%  or  below  are  called  basic 
lavas.  The  two  scries  are  connected  by  a  group  of  intermediate  com- 
position, whilst  a  small  number  of  igneous  rocks  of  exceptional  type 
are  recognized  as  ultrabasia  Professor  F.  W.  Clarke  has  suggested 
a  grouping  of  igneous  rocks  as  |)er-silidc.  medio-silidc  and  sub- 
silidc  in  which  the  proportion  of  silica  u  respectivdy  more  than  60, 
between  50  and  60,  or  less  than  50%. 

^  By  far  the  greater  part  of  all  lavas  consists  of  various  silicates, 
either  crystallized  as  definite  minerals  or  unindivkluidised  as  volcanic 
glass.  In  addition,^  however,  to  the  mineral  silicates,  a  volcanic  rock 
may  contain  a  limited  amount  of  free  acid  and  basic  oxides,  repre- 
sented by  such  minerals  as  quarts  and  magnetite.  Rhyolite  may  be 
cited  as  a  typical  example  of  an  add  lava,  andesiteas  an  intermeciiate 
and  basalt  as  a  basic  lava.  The  various  volcanic  rocks  are  described 
under  their  respective  headings,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  refer  here 
ro  thdr  chemical  or  mtneralogical  composition.  It  may,  bowevfn*. 
be  useful  to  dte  a  few  selected  analyses  of  some  recent  lavas  and 
ashes: — 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Silica,        .       .       . 

Alumina    . 

Ferric  oxide 

Ferrous  oxide    . 

Manganous  oxide 

Magnesia  . 

Lime 

Soda  .... 

Potash 

Titam'um  dioxide 

Phosphorus  pentoxide 

Lossoaignitioa 

48-28 
18-39 

I-I2 

7-88 

•  • 

3-7* 

9-20 

2-84 
7-2§ 
1-28 

o-5< 
0-62 

49-73 
18-46 

6-95 
5-59 

3-99 
iO'7i 

3-.50 
1-07 

•  • 

•  • 

m  m 

50-00 

13-99 

5-13 
9-10 

•  ■ 

406 

IO-8I 

3-02 

2-87 

■  • 

•  • 

0-24 

68-99 
16-07 
263 
i-ro 
0*28 
l-o8 
3*i6 
4.04 
1-83 
0-82 

■  • 
•  • 

61-88 
18-30 

1-97 
4-32 

•  • 

3-71 
6-32 

3-«7 
1-09 
0-31 
009 
0-I9 

49- 20 

14-90 

4-51 

"-75 
0-28 

390 
9.20 
1-96 
0-95 

1-72 

0.4a 
O-IO 

100*96 

100<00 

99-22 

100-00 

JOO-35 

9989 

I.  From  Vesuvius,  eruption  of  IQ06;  by  M.  Pisani. 
II.      •,    Etna.    Mean  of  several  analyses  by  Silvestri  and  Fucha 
(Meicalli). 

III.  M    Stromboli,  1891;  by  Ricciardi. 

IV.  M    Krakatoa  eruption  of  1883;  by  C.  Winkler. 

V.      t,    Mont  Pd^,  Martinique,  eruption  of  1902;  by  M.  Piaam. 
VI.      M    Kilauca.  Hawaii;  by  O.  Silvestri. 

In  the  course  of  the  life  of  a  volcano,  the  lava  which  It  emits  may 
undergo  changes,  within  moderate  limits,  being  at  one  time  more  acicf, 
at  another  more  basic  Such  changes  are  sometimes  connected  with 
a  shifting  of  the  axis  of  eruption.  Thus  at  Etna  the  lavas  from  the 
old  axis  of  Trifoclictto  in  the  Valle  del  Bove  were  andcsites.  with 
about  55%  of  stlica.  but  those  rising  in  the  present  conduit  are 
dolcritic,  with  a  silica-content  of  only  about  S0%>  It  secnia 
probable  that,  to  a  limited  extent,  changes  in  the  character  of  a  bva 
may  sometimes  be  due  to  contact  of  the  magma  with  different  rocks 
underground:  if  these  are  rich  in  silica,  the  addity  of  the  lava  will 
naturadly  increase;  while  if  they  arc  rich  in  calcareous  and  ferro- 
magnesian  constituents,  the  basidty  will  increase:  the  variation  is 
consequently  apt  to  be  only  local,  and  probably  always  slight 

By  von  Richthofcn  and  some  others  it  has  been  held  that  during 
a  long  period  of  igneous  activity  a  definite  order  in  the  succession 


often  been  obsen'cd,  as  emphasized  by  Professor  Iddings,  that  a 
volcanic  centre  will  start  with  the  emission  of  lavas  of  neutral  or 
intermediate  tj-pe,  followed  in  the  course  of  a  jgeological  period  fay 
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iodkatiiiK  progreawve  chaote  m  the  magma. 

The  old  idea  of  a  univenau  magma,  or  oontinuous  pyrosphere,  bat 
been  generally  abandcMied.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  caae  in  a 
primitive  oondickm  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  it  tocms  neceMaryto 
adout  that  the  magma  must  now  exist  in  separate  reicryoirt.  The 
iadepeiident  activity  of  neighbouring  vokanoes  strikingly  illuttrated 
in  Kilaiw  and  Manna  Loa  in  Hawaii,  only  ao  m.  apart,  •ucgcsts 
a  want  of  oommunicatioo  between  the  conduita;  and  though  the 
hvas  are  very  similar  at  these  two  centres,  it  would  seem  that  they 
csa  harcHy  be  drawn  from  a  common  source.  Again,  the  volcanoes 
of  sDWthem  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  idands  exhibit  Uttle  or  no 
mnnthy  in  theur  action,  and  emit  lavas  of  divcTK  type.  The  lavas 
a  Volcano*  one  of  the  Lipari  Isles,  are  rhyolitic,  whilst  thooe  of 
ScromboK.  another  of  the  group,  are  basaltic 

It  b  believed  that  the  magma  in  a  subterranean  reservoir,  though 
originally  homogeneous,  may  slowly  undergo  certain  chani^, 
vbereby  tbe  more  basic  ooostitucnu  mignte  to  one  quarter  whilst 
the  acia  segregate  in  another,  so  that  the  canal,  lU  successive  periods, 
ky  brine  ap  material  of  different  types.  The  cause  of  this  "  mag> 
tic  dinerentiataoo,'*  which  has  been  the  subject  of  ;nuch  discu»> 
t,  is  of  fundamental  importanoe  in  any  broad  study  of  the  genetic 
idatioas  of  ^neous  rocks. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  all  the  rocks  from  a  definite 
tgneom  centre  have  a  general  similarity  in  chemical  and  roineia- 
lofical  cbaracters.  This  relationship  is  called,  after  Professor  1  ddings, 
**  ooosanguinity,"  and  appears  to  be  due  to  the  (act  that  the  rocks 
air  draarn  from  a  common  source  Professor  Judd  pointed  out  the 
euatenco  of  distinct  "  petrographical  provinces,**  within  which  the 
eruptive  racks  during  a  given  geolojpcal  period  have  a  certain  family 
kkeoeaa  and  have  upeared  in  definite  succession.  Thus  he  recog- 
Brito  loelanaic  petrographical  province  of  Tertiary  and  recent 
It  has  been  shown  by  A.  Harkcr  that  alkali  ^neous  rocks 
generally  associated  with  the  Atlantic  type  of  coast-Une  and 
■ftf-»*>T''  rocks  with  the  Pacific  type. 

Althoogh  changes  in  the  character  of  an  erupted  product  from  a 
^rren  centre  are  usually  brought  about  very  slowly,  it  has  often  been 
sjppoaed  that  even  in  the  course  of  a  single  pronngcd  eruption,  or 
smes  of  eruptions,  the  character  of  the  lava  may  vary  to  some 
<"■*—»-  That  this  is  not,  however,  usually  the  case  has  been  re> 
peaiedly  proved.  M.  H.  Araadaux,  for  instance,  analysed  the 
bombs  of  angite-andesite  thrown  out  from  Santorin  at  the  fcicginning 


ot  theervpdonof  1866,  others  ejected  in  1867,  and  others  again  at  the 
ciiimdi  vat  eruption  m  1868;  and  he  found  no  important  variation 
ta  the  couiposition  of  the  magma  during  these  successive  suges. 


M  oreovdr.  Professor  A.  Lacroix  found  that  the  material  extruded  from 
\'c*avins  ia  1906  remained  practically  of  the  same  composition  from 
the  beginning  to  theendofthie  eruption,  and  further,  that  it  presented 


aaaloKy  to  that  of  187a  and  even  to  that  of  1631. 
All  the  Vesnvian  lavas  are  of  the  type  of  rock  known  as  leuco* 


«Fphrite  or  lendtetephrite,  or  they  pass,  by  the  presence  of  a  little 
olivine,  into  leocite-basamte.  Leuate  b  characteristic  of  the  lavas 
c<  Vesuvius,  whilst  it  is  excessively  rare  in  those  of  Etna,  where  a 
rt'snuai  doleritic  type  pcevails.  Nepheline,  a  felspathoid  related  to 
leudte,  is  characteristic  of  certain  lavas,  sudi  as  those  of  the  Canary 
Intends,  which  comprise  nepheline*tephritesandnepliclinc-basanites. 
H-yA  of  the  lavas  from  the  volcanoes  of  South  America  consist  of 
kvixfsthene'«ndesite.  and  it  is  notable  that  the  fragmental  ejccta- 
ica  fram  the  eruptions  of  St  Vincent  and  Martinique  in  1902  and 
Krakatoa  in  1883  were  evideoUy  derived  from  a  ma^ma  of 
'J-S*  l^cific  type. 

It  ownraonly  happens  that  acid  lavas  are  paler  In  colottr.  less  dense 
zmi  less  fusible  than  basic  lavas,  and  they  are  probably  drawn  in 
wmme  cases  from  shallower  depths.  As  a  consequence  01  the  ready 
f  jtdniity  of  many  basic  lavas,  they  flow  fredy  on  emission,  running 
19  great  distances  and  forming  far-spreading  sheets,  whilst  the  more 
actd  lavas  rapidly  bcoome  viscid  and  tend  to  consolidate  nearer  to 
'  oricio*  often  ia  huraoiocky  masses.  The  shape  of  a  volcanic 
itain  is  consequently  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
seal  character  of  the  lavas  which  it  emits.  In  the  Hawaiian 
i^isi^  for  instance,  where  the  lavas  are  highly  basic  and  fluent. 
;!m->  fora  nountains  which,  though  lofty,  are  flat  domes  with  very 
•rmly  dtopiog  odes.  Soch  is  the  fluidity  of  the  lava  on  emission  that 
£  fows  freely  on  a  slope  of  less  than  one  degree.  In  censequence. 
tmu.  of  this  mobility,  it  is  readily  thrown  into  spray  and  even  pro- 
K'itird  by  the  expansive  force  of  vapour  into  jets,  idiich  may  rise 
'»  the  bcight  of  Bimdreds  of  feet  and  fall  back  stm  incandescent. 
ytmliicSrtg  the  apfKarance  of  **fire  foontaina.*'  The  emisMon  is  nor 
b'.oatty  aocoaepanicd.  however,  by  violent  exptorions,  such  as  are 
die*  aamn  istrd  vrith  the  eruption  of  magmas  of  lees  basic  and 
sure  viaoRS  nature.  The  viscosity  of  the  lava  at  Kitauca  was 
csTMuced  by  G.  F.  Becker  to  be  about  fifty  times  as  great  a%  that 
irf  water.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  fusibility  of  a  lava  deprndfi 
the  ntcr^  fact  that  it  is  basic,  but  rather  on  the  character  of 
A  lava  from  Etna  or  Vesuvius  may  be  really  as  basic 
ffooi  Hawaii. 

CspdEtory  Lawa, — A  filamentotts  form  of  lava  well  known  at  Kilauea. 
is  Hawaii,  is  f  enned  Pelt's  kof  r,  after  Pele.  the  reputed  goddess  of  the 

It  resembka  the  capillary  slag  much  used  in 


the  arts  mder  the  name  of  "  miaenl  woof**— «  material  formed  by 
injecting  steam  into  anolten  slag  from  an  iron  blast-furnace.  It  ia 
commonly  supposed  that  Pole's  nair  has  been  formed  from  drops  of 
lava  splasbeo  into  the  air  and  drawn  out  by  the  wind  into  fine 
threada  According,  however,  to  Major  C.  E.  Duttoa,  the  fikimenta 
are  formed  on  the  eddying  surface  01  the  lava  by  the  elongation  of 
minute  vesicles  of  water-vapour  expelled  from  the  magma.  V..  F.  W« 
Krukenberg,  who  examined  the  haar  microecopically,  figured  a  bi^ 
number  of  fibres,  some  of  which  showed  the  presence  of  minute 
vesides  and  rrorroscopic  crystals,  the  former  when  drawn  out 
rendering  the  thread  tubular.  In  a  spongy  vitreous  scoria  from 
Hawaii,  described  as  "  thrcad-lace,"  a  polygonal  network  of  delicate 
fibres  forms  little  skeleton  cells.  Capillary  bva  b  not  confined  to 
the  Hawaiian  volcanoes:  it  is  known,  for  example,  in  lUuaton,  and 
may  be  formed  even  at  Vesuvius. 

Pumiceous  Lava. — ^The  copious  disengagement  of  vapour  in  a 
glassy  bva  gives  rise  to  the  light  cellubr  or  apengy  substance, 
full  of  microscopic  pores,  known  as  pumice  te.v.).  It  is  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  produced  from  an  add  lava,  and  may  some* 
times  be  rnarded  as  the  aolfaiificd  foam  of  an  obsidbn.  During  the 
eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  1883  enormous  quantities  of  pumice  were 
ejected,  and  were  carried  by  the  sea  to  vast  distances,  until  they 
ultimately  became  water-logged  and  sank.  Professor  judd  found  the 
pumice  to  consbt  of  a  vitreous  bva  greatly  Inflated  by  imprisoned 
vapours;  the  walls  of  the  air-cells  were  formed  of  the  bva  drawn 
out  into  thin  pbtca  and  threads,  often  wKh  delicate  fibres  running 
across  the  cavities.  Having  been  suddenly  cooled,  it  was  extremely 
brittb,  and  its  ready  pulverization  gave  rise  to  much  of  the  md 
ejected  during  thb  eruption.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Johnston* 
Lavb  that  a  Bed  of  pumiceous  bva,  cspccblly  if  basic,  b  generally 
vitreous  towards  the  base,  becoming  denser,  darker  and  more  crvs* 
talline  upwards,  imtH  it  may  pass  superficblly  Into  scoria.  The 
change  b  explicable  by  reduction  in  the  temperature  of  the  magma 
consequent  on  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam. 

n^olrr  in  Laoas. — ^Whether  an  eruption  is  of  an  explorive  or  a 
tran<^nil  character  must  depend  largely,  though  not  wholly,  on  the 
chemical  comfxnition  of  the  magma,  especblly  on  the  extent  to 
which  it  b  aquiferous.  By  reUef  of  pressure  on  the  riae  of  the 
column  in  the  volcanic  channel,  or  otherwise,  more  or  less  steam 
will  be  disengaged,  and  if  in  large  quantity  thb  must  become,  with 
other  vapours,  a  projectib  agency  of  enormous  power.  The  precise 
l^ysical  condition  in  which  water  exists  in  the  magma  b  a  matter 
of  specubtion,  and  hence  Johnston-Lavis  proposed  to  designate  it 
umply  as  H|0.  Water  above  its  critical  point,  which  b  about 
370*  C.  or  698*  F.,  cannot  exist  as  a  liquid,  whatever  be  the  pressure, 
neither  is  it  an  ordinary  vapour.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
critical  point  would  probably  be  reached  at  a  depth  of  about  j^  m. 
At  VKty  high  temperatures  the  elements  of  water  may  exist  in  a 
state  of  dissocbtlon. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of  the  volcanic  water, 
but  probably  it  b  not  all  attributable  to  a  sin^b  souice.  Some  may 
be  ot  superficial  origin,  derived  from  rain,  nver  or  sea;  whilst  the 
upward  passage  of  bva  through  moist  strata  must  generate  brge 
volumes  of  steam. ^  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  wet  weather 
increases  the  activity  of  a  volcano,  and  that  in  certain  mountains 
the  eruptions  arc  more  frequent  in  winter.  According,  however,  to 
Professor  A.  Rico&'s  prolonged  study  of  Etna,  rain  has  no  apparent 
influence  on  the  activity  of  this  mountain,  and  indeed  the  number  of 
eruptions  in  winter,  when  rains  are  abundant,  seems  rather  less  than 
in  summer. 

The  popular  belief  that  explosive  action  is  due  to  the  admission 
of  water  to  the  volcanic  focus  is  founded  mainly  on  the  topographic 
rebtion  of  volcanoes  to  large  natural  bodies  of  water,  many  being 
situated  near  the  shore  of  a  continent  or  on  isbnds  or  even  on 
the  sea-floor.  Salt  water  gaining  access  to  heated  rocks,  through 
fissures  (m*  by  capillary  absorption,  would  give  rise  not  only  to  water- 
vapour  but  to  the  volatile  chlorides  so  common  in  volcanic  exhala- 
tions. Yet  it  is  notable  that  comparatively  littb  chlorine  is  found 
among  the  products  exhaled  by  the  volcanoes  of  Hawaii,  though 
these  are  typically  insular.  L.  ralmkri,  however,  described  certain 
sublimates  on  bva  at  Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  18^3  as  dcpoMts 
of  **  sca-satt."  to  show  that  they  were  not  simply  sodium  chloride, 
but  contained  other  constituents  found  in  sea-water.  Professor 
T.  1.  J.  See  believes  that  sea-water  gains  access  to  the  heated  rocks 
of  the  earth *a  inierior  by  leakage  through  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  the 
bottom  never  beina  watcr-tt^ht,  and  Arrhcnius  supposes  that  it 
reaches  the  magma  by  capilbnty  through  this  floor. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  water  on  reaching  the  hot  walls  of  a 
subterranean  cavity  would  pass  into  the  spheroidal  state,  and  00 
subseouent  reduction  ol  temperature  might  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  heated  surface,  when  it  would  flash  with  explosive  viokmce 
into  steam.  Such  catastrophe«  probably  occur  in  certain  cases. 
When,  for  example,  a  volcano  becomes  oormant.  water  commonly 
acrumulatcs  in  the  crater,  and  on  a  renewal  of  activity  this  crater- 
lake  may  be  absorbed  through  fissures  in  the  floor  trading  to  the 
reopened  duct,  and  thus  become  rapidly,  even  suddenly,  converted 
into  vapour  But  such  inddents  are  accidental  rather  than  normali 
and  srem  incompetent  to  account  lor  volcanic  activity  in  general. 

Theeflect  of  the  contact  of  bva  with  water  b  often  misunderstood. 
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CD  the  upper  portiaD  ot  the  srtb'i 
fnclun.  tot  il  i>  Ihcre  only  tlut  Df 
inL^t  aito  ftraixtt  thimiKk  the  jw 
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idooblcdly  derived  f  rain  tuper&cu]  Huma.  noUbly  in  euch  inwlar 
jkuioet  u  Slraoibalit  the  opinion  hu  o^  UIc  yvut  bf«i  B>ining 
«U0d,  thnHJfh  the  tewJkui|;  of  PiafmDr  E.  Such  uhI  othen^  that 
le  mlcuiic  WAtcr  niut  be^aq^y  Erfvmd  to  ■  deep-ic*t«l  lub- 

:lher  thu  meuorie.   Il  b  heU  that  the  rnatnu  u  it  ri»  ihmiih 
^obe  diihns  it* 


IhoK  11  Culabad.     I^CHor  J,  W.  bn(oiv  hu  uneKed  (hat 

Kip^y  fKwnivenile  «  i^tonle  nien.'  "^^ 
Accofdina  to  A-  Gautier.  the  oHiin  of  volcanic  wiler  may  h* 

cryMlline  rock,  which  by  auSiideilce  luvc  been  njbjected  to  the^ 

Ytlcttnk  VapBuri.—Ii  leemi  not  unlikely  Ibil  the  vtpoun 
and  guea  eiist  in  the  volcanic  magma  in  much  the  lat 
thit  they  ua  eiisi  is  molten  metal.  It  ii  a  faznili 
that  ceitaio  metals  nhm  melted  can  absxb  laige  volii 
g^sa  without  entciinlE  into  chemical  combination  wilb 
Molten  silver,  lor  eiample,  is  capable  ol  absorbing  In 
atmoaphen  more  than  twenty  tima  ila  volume  of  oxygen, 
which  it  erpeli  on  solid Uication^  thui  prodncing  what  is  caUed 
the  "  spitting  of  silver."  Platinum  again  can  absorb  and  retain 
when  solid,  or  occlude^  a  large  volume  of  hydrogen,  that  can  be 
eipellcd  by  beating  the  metal  in  vacuo.  In  like  manner  mollen 
TDCk  under  pressure  can  absorb  much  steam.  It  spears  that 
many  igneous  rocks  contain  gases  locked  up  in  their  pores,  not 
set  (rec  hy  pulvctiialion,  yet  capable  of  eipulsion  by  strong 
heat.  The  gases  in  rocks  have  been  the  subject  ol  ^aboiate 
itudy  by  R.  T.  Chambeilin,  whow  results  appear  In  Publicallon 
No.  106  of  the  Clme»e  Institution  of  Washiopon. 
__Sir  W.  A^  TUden  hat  Jound  ^Ihal  gianifc.  gabbro,  basalt  and 


lisaTertiary  lava,  yielded  cifht  limn  ill  vol 
ollowinr  percentage  compaiiliiin:  hydrogi 
le^jaoS,  carbon  nionaaide  20.0S.  mcdiane  
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>.  nilraeen  1-61. 


,ih-«  "xka.     According  u 


BrilcradHawodldyMd 

II  then  ■  mass  it  rauite  in  the  eaith'a  emit  wen  ubiece  to  a  great 
local  accciitoD  01  beat  it  mi^it  evolve  vajt  voluaica  of  gaaeotim 
'naattcr,  capable  of  pcoducug  an  emptioD  al  explosive  tyiB.  JviJd 
[ound  that  the  Uttia  baUs  of  Siberian  obiidian  called  aaiekanite 
threw  off.  when  Mronilv  heated,  clouds  of  Soelir  divided  partkica 
lonoed  Iw^ rupture  ol  ue  distcBded  aau.thrcaifh  the  escape  at 

]o%  of  Ha  weight,  due  to  expulsiaa  of  w>ter. 

Much  of  the  steam  aad  other  vapour  braught  up  fraia  bdow 
by  the  lava  nay  be  evolved  oa  ner*  eipoaure  to  tbe  air,  and  hence 
a  ilrewn  fmhly  eiRnided  k  geaenlly  beclouded  with  mare  or  lesa 
vmpDiiT.  CaKOUa  bubhien  in  the  body  id  the  lav*  render  it  vtaicular. 
eiprdally  inlbe  uppeipan  of  a  BiEam.  where  the  pnmreiaRlieved. 
■nd  the  ■iTiirlrs  t^.tue  oowud  Bow  ot  the  Uva  tend  to  become 
.1 1  :.   .1..   J: — :_  -I VeaicnlatioB,  bci^ 

expected  where  the  lava  ua  b«a  subject 
to  ^nl  pieieiint,  but  it  ia  seen  to  perfection  in  surface^flova  o€ 

ttow  be^wi  ««  in  dytca.  bU  tfeo^iH  are  bsuiS^hbM 
nthcr  than  cloogatcdj  and  aie  ofln  arranged  in 
the  walk  of  Iba  d)te.,  A  very  mall  pnpottiH  1 


nown  Ha  "  ^uncles."    T be  str 

quid,  aj  in  the  Hawaiian  volouioes, 
e  blow-fade  fall  b«:k  in  d^cTand 


s\:.., 


1  h  hydrochoiocic  acid  and 


rd  hydrogen.    Is)  Mofellen,  indicaiini 
of  the  Lava,  hai  beoi  ooled  by  othcs 


hydrocblonc  add  and  other  chlotidca 
ICthe  vapours  eihaled  Innn  volcanoei  woe  derived  originally 
rom  Hpcr&aal  louicea.  the  Lava  would,  of  course.  OMicly  lelum  to 
he  surface  of  the  earth  what  il  had  directly  cr  indirectly  abvirtied. 
)ut  if,  ■■  is  now  ratliB  generally  believedt  much  if  not  moat  of  the 

'  DatrifHat  ^  ^f"^  (•""  "*  Vsfnrri.— Hydrochlcn  acid. 
chloridefl._and  ts  mpousimefor  much 
E  wiBdwardtide. 


of  the  acrid  effects  of  v< 


hydrofluoric  acid.  HF.  haa 
ochlotK  acid  among  Vewv —  ._..,, 
also  been  icported,    Sulrtiuiet 


A  whh  sglphur  SoJde. 


l™^nt'&Si 

ELvii^  riw  la  uiipnur  uioxme  nno  wa' 
ydrrwcn  aulphide  and  csrbon  dioud 
■niphide,  COS,  are  formed:  whilst  by  n. 

water  and  free  sulphur  are  produced,  such  brisg  so  doiibl  the  oricia 
of  many  depotils  of  vokanic  sulphur.  Hydregen  sulphide  nay  be 
formed^  the  dcconpoaitioB  of  cen^n  metatlic  sulphides,  like  that 
of  calcium.  In  the  presence  al  moIiluR.  ai  luggetted  by  Andenon 
and  Flett  with  i«ard  to  certain  mudi  al  the  Soufritreof  St  Vincent. 
SulphurdiovidcSOi.iaone  of  the  commonest  exhatatioiH,  especially 
at  add  fumaroles.  It  may  be  detected  by  its  ehaiacleiutic  trDell, 
that  of  burning  brimatone,  even  when  present  in  very  small  pro- 
portion and  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  faydrochlDnc  add.  By 
Mralion  k  readilv  forms  sulphurous  add,  which  may  be  funber 
oiidited  to  sulphurK  add.  J-  B.  Bousunganlt  found  IrH  sulphuric 
arid  (with  hydrochloric  acidlin  thewaier  of  the  Rio  Vifiagre  whkh 

ir  occun  also  in  certain  other  volcanic  waters.  Carbon  diovide. 
CO1,  isgeaeraily  a  product  of  the  later  augea  of  an  cruplioa,  arid  is 


yPi,  of  bydnaco.    It  it  __ , 

ikofomd.    Tbe  cleiiwit*  of  wUu  iniFiniililir  oiM,  u  U 

vol^dBC  oploHaru  luva  ■Dmedm  bn  ■ttribueHl  ta  the  CDn- 

inutian  of  tbeKCleiMnti.  Oicyiwi  ii  not  infrequently  lound  uroef 

■ap^^ic^  air  sod  finund-waur;  uu  in  UteB  nunaer  tba  aJliwEn, 
o^Lefl  ikteded,  may  be  ujnetinKtof  unoepiMnc  nrigin.  thcnfh  in 
mWt  ^ua  detivnl  Iram  njtridei  in  the  bva.  In  the  vxponn 
cKitiEd  by  Mont  PcUio  1901  uvon  miditecled  by  RMduhd, 
ED  the  exienc  of  o-?!  %'.  adq  in  tluie  Fmn  Vouvim  in  ipD6  Mj^on 

^wfv.    F.  A.  f^TCt  luB  HccHf iiLly  codected  guu  on  Vbiuviul 

V'.ricBaK  Flamti. — Alihnugh  the  inamleecence  gl  Ilie  lava  and 

WHB  pniecIBl  dunns  an  uuptkin,  and  tlic  leflectiDn  fioin  incan- 

tioo,  (luiigh  frncnUy  brb 

—  Amoog  Ihe  ^BCa  dtod  abc 

hrdropo,  bydnjfmaulphideand  the  hydrocvbtma  air  =-' ■- 


J  yvHowiih  tint.     Tbey  n 

y  by  J.  Jan-en,  who  in  ifcT  del ._  . 

a  at  SanloriiL    Subiaqucnuy  he  proved  ti 


nnally  by  J.  janBen,  wbo  in  1867  deMcMd  the  liut 
t^iiofea  at  Santorio.    Subiaqueiiily  hi 
k.^-imccfl,  aodiam  and  hydroari»Da  in 
Kitaaak.     Durini  tbe  ecopiioi 
IMS.  au»  >ilh.i  MuiA  01 

il'^TCdta 


„, , ,  Jt  Etna,  ai , 

ria,  BRibaMir  formed  ' '     ■'^ '  -    ' 

vith  Miiman  and  hydi 
ii  in  Icduid,  furded  i 

cincr.    At  tli«Soir«t»i , 

aOtata  aa  a  labliniaie  en  illei  pU«d  round  a  bocca  or  vapouc 
•«M.  Fcnie  cWoridt,  FcCli.  net  lofnquenily  eeoin  aa  a  irddii) 
ar  tminh  yalow  dcGqswenl  incnittalion,  and  IwaUK  it  (hui 
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(■Mbki.  atain).  Tin  action  al  kydioAkHic  add  on  iha  Lron  com- 
poundi  In  the  lava  may  nadily  yield  tUi  chloride,  which  Icomili 
yeilewiah  relour  ha*  oometufiea  been  mlataltcn  tor  aulphur.     A 

(«t1c  aori  .ik.li»  cbloiidee,  Ka-NHia-IFtC+eHlofl^kinnn 
P.  Kieoieca.  Fnw  a  (RiriBceaui  lava  round  on 
Hupdon  et  1C1116,  JohnaloD-Lavia  pnevred  a 
— j|  nblinut*,  aiGch  ha  proved  to  be  a  chloride  ol 
— .....u.  ««  poiaiiiiioi.  ohencc  W  enpowd  (or  it  the  name 
chlonuneliKiliaHte.  It  waa  Muditd  by  L.  J.  Spencer,  and  fsund 
to  comain  IKCl-MnCk.  Oikncticite,  or  nadve  caldnn  eUorldo, 
CaClk  hai  been  found  In  cubic  ciyalab  on  VciuvliD  bvt.  nuorin, 
orca1cluoifluar[de,CaF|,iiBlioknoKnaiivok>iiicpn>ducl.  Lead 
diloride.  niCh.  a  ran  Vauvian  mineral,  m 
"'"""'^'" afNaplea.  Theaclionolhydn 


vokank  pivdud.   L 

■fter  Dr  CMisno  al  Napka.  The  action  clWdioteniulphide  on  tbit 
chloride  maytlv*  rial  Id  (altna,  PbS.  lound  by  A.  Lacioii  on  Vega- 
viut  in  l»oi.  Alaouniic  or  aipiic  anrdiloride.  CuCl,3Cu(0H)i. 
ociuri  at  a  gicai  uicni>Utu>n  on  certain  Vcaivian  lavit,  noubly 
tbcoe  of  1631.  Annrhcr  prcn  mineral  Eram  Vesuviu*  wai  found 
b_y  A  Scacchi  to  be  a  sulphate  conlalning  copper,  with  poiaa- 
■lum  and  Kdiiiiii,  which  he  named  fmn  iu  fina  csloar  tuOtriiia 
h  bai  bmi  wriiien  in  Enjliib  ■>  eucUorinite.    Th« 


^^ifd'l  ll 


iller  N,  CovdU, 


ddicaiely  miculaud 
.11:  !■- JjKovefer  at  \*Mi 

fiun  uilphale.  (K 


iieof  MaplM;whibteii 


named  by  A.  Lacroi 


■ith  the  composition  PbSOrllCN. 

VbuvIui  alter  the  etupliiia  of  1906,  wa 
palmicritF,  alter  L.   Pdmieri,  wfu  wii  1 

by  IhTauiph^l^Sl'S  tbe  va^l^    F 
Kcun  in  beautJul  metallic  icalca  aa  ape 

iiDorphous  reddioh  incruttation  on  tlv  lav_,  „  ^.^ , 

moat  casei  by  the  intttaclion  of  vapour  ol  leiiic  chloride  and  ski 
u  a  hj|[h  remperaturc.  Loa  Irequenlly,  munetilv,  FeiOi,  ai 
na^oeaxilcrTite.  MiFeiOi,  arc  found  n  octahedral  ciyHalt  on  lai 

■I  Etna  in  1S74,  and 'was  named  by  O.  ^mlii,  vE'eununcd 


oaide,  FavOh  which 
tlv  lava,  ia  probably  Fo 


thatitoaaUDT 


in  thee 


Iter  ol  Vulcane  so  abuadamly 
imefcialiy.    It  baa  alao  led  at 

"%'t^  Sa™"*!?  Tuscan™ 


has  received  the  name  of 

tutphide,  AhSt  occurs  in 

posiied  a*  an  iKao(E-ttd  incrustation,  often  aHccialed  with  sulphur, 
aa  at  the  Solfatara.  vhetE  orpiment,  Aa£b  hat  also  been  found. 

Of  all  volcanic  pmducti,  sulpliiir  («.>.]  ilia  ■ume  respects  tbe  most 
imponanC  It  may  occur  in  lirje  quantity  linini  the  walls  cf  tbe 
crater,  as  at  Popocalcpctl  in  Mcnico,  where  it  was  fonrmly  wetked 
bribe  Indian  ''  vokaiicnia,"  or  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  >  lara 

Diigin  in  volcanic  arras  to  the  iatcnctien  of  su^ur  dioxids  and 
sulphuretted  hydrofcn,  or  to  the  action  of  irater  on  the  latter-  A 
vufcanic  vent  whrie  tiilpbur  ia  deposited  is  Iiuly  a  siJfalan  Ueije 
terra)  or  a  soufri^rc  Liut  aU  volcanoca  which  bavr  paiaed  into  that 
staae  in  which  they  emit  merely  heated  vapours  now  nata  under 
this  name  {lee  iioLTaTlaA).  The  famous  gSfltan,  an  old  cralci 
in  the  Phlegracan  Fields,  eahales  Bilphuimt  vapouia,  atpecially  al 
tbe  fiocca  Grande,  fmib  which  sulphur  is  deposied.  [nibeonnsf 
colouied  sulphur  ol  the  SolfaEara,  realfar  may  be  pnaent  10  Ore 
atent  of  asmuchail8%.  A  bnm  adeniferuus  sulphur  occurrinE 
at  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  was  termed  by  W.  Haidinscr 
volcaniie,  but  it  shsuM  be  noted  that  Pmlosor  W.  H.  Hobba  hat 
applied  this  name  to  an  aiunhodase-auEite  rock  ejected  ai  bonba 
at  Vulcauo.  Sulphur  eoutaining  '  -  •  • 
p/Dduct  in  Havaii,  whilst  in  Japa 


in  Japan  not  cuily  *^'^'*>'*-^  but  telluiiiin 

Al  the  SoUalaia.  near  PsiaiKli.  the  hot  aulphuroui  vipoaia  attack 
the  trachytic  mclcs  Irom  which  they  issue,  fiviag  rise  to  such  |vo< 
ducts  as  alum,  iia^io  and  aypaum.  Te  some  of  these  inducts, 
includiiiE  altinocen  and  mendoeile  (soda-alum),  tbe  name  aollatarite 
waseivenby  C:  W.  Sheppaidin  lajs-  By  prolonged  action  of  the 
arid  vapours  on  lava,  the  baaea  ol  UK  iiliiaies  may  be  lemovid, 
leaving  the  silica  as  a  soft  white  chalk-lite  Bubstui*.  The  occur- 
the  hills  around  the  Salblaia  bcin(  kntm  to  tl^^mani  as  the 

Tit  BH  Dnit  Cltud  and  Atalandu  af  PiU.—Tift  teni£c  crop- 
Iloni  In  the  lilands  ol  Haitiniiine  and  Si  Vincent  In  Ibe  Weit 
Indies  in  rgoi,  furnished  eumplei  of  a  type  oF  activity  not  previ- 
ouly  lecostUMd  by  vulcauolo^sU,  tbougb ,  at  Profcwoi  A.  Lacroix 
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hat  pointed  out,  similar  phenomena  have  no  doabt  occurred 
elsewhere,  especially  in  the  Azores.  By  Drs  Tempest  Anderson 
and  J  S.  Flett,  who  were  commissioned  by  the  Royal  Society  to 
report  on  the  phenomena,  this  type  of  explosive  eruption  is 
distinguished  as  the  "  Pel^an  type."  Its  distinaive  character 
is  found  In  the  sudden  emission  of  a  dense  black  cloud  of  super- 
heated and  suffocating  gases,  heavily  charged  with  incandescent 
dust,  moving  with  great  velocity  and  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
charge of  immense  volumes  of  volcanic  sand,  which  are  not 
rained  down  in  the  normal  manner,  but  descend  like  a  hot 
avahnche.  The  cloud,  with  the  avalanche,  is  called  by  I^acroix 
a  nuie  Pelienne^  or  nude  ardcnte,  the  latter  term  having  been 
applied  to  the  fatal  cloud  in  the  eruptions  at  San  Jorge  \n  the 
Azores  in  1818.  In  its  typical  form,  the  cloud  seen  at  Pel£ 
appeared  as  a  solid  bank,  opaque  and  impenetrable,  but  having 
the  edge  in  places  hanging  like  folds  of  a  curtain,  and  apparently 
of  brown  or  purplish  colour.  Rolling  along  like  an  inky  torrent, 
it  produced  in  its  passage  intense  darkness,  relieved  by  vivid 
lightning.  So  much  solid  matter  was  suspended  in  the  cloud, 
that  it  became  too  dense  to  surmount  obstacles  and  behaved 
rather  like  a  liquid.  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  its 
peculiar  movement  as  it  swept  down  the  mountain  was  due  not 
simply  to  its  heavy  charge  of  solids,  but  partly  to  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  initial  explosion.  After  leaving  the  crater, 
it  underwent  enormous  expansion,  and  Anderson  and  Flett  were' 
led  to  suggest  that  possibly  at  the  moment  of  emission  it  might 
have  been  partly  In  the  form  of  liquid  drops,  which  on  solidify- 
ing evolved  large  volumes  of  gas  held  previously  in  occlusion. 
The  deadly  effect  of  the  blast  seems  to  have  been  mostly  due 
to  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
passages  by  the  fine  hot  dust,  but  suffocating  gases,  like  sulphur 
dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  were  associated  with  the 
water-vapour.  Possibly  the  incandescent  dust  was  even  hotter 
than  the  surrounding  vapour,  since  the  latter  might  be  cotAtd 
by  expansion. 

It  is  said  that  the  black  cloud  as  it  swept  along  was  accom- 
panied by  an  indraught  of  air,  not  however  sufficiently  powerful 
to  check  its  rapid  advance.  The  current  of  air  was  Ukened  by 
Anderson  and  Flett  to  the  inrush  of  air  at  a  railway  station  as 
an  express  train  posses.  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
the  temperature  of  the  fatal  blast  which  destroyed  St  Pierre, 
but  without  very  definite  results.  Thus  it  was  assumed  that 
as  the  telephone  wires  were  not  melted  the  temperature  was  below 
the  fusing-point  of  copper:  possibly,  however,  the  blast  may 
have  passed  too  rapidly  to  produce  the  effects  which  might 
Bormaliy  be  due  to  its  temperature. 

Skap9  tf  Vtleame  CmM.—^Thoee  volcanic  products  which  are  solid 
when  ejected,  or  whkrh  solidify  after  extrusion,  tend  to  form  bv 
their  accumuUtk>n  around  the  eruptive  vent  a  bill,  which,  though 
generally  more  or  less  conical,  n  subject  to  much  vsriation  in  shape. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  the  hill  a  composed  wholly  of  eiected 
blocks,  not  themselves  of  volcanic  origin.  In  this  case  an  excMosion 
has  rent  the  ground,  and  the  effluent  vapoure  have  hurled  forth 
(rnKments  of  the  shattered  rock  through  which  the  vent  was  opened, 
but  no  ash  or  other  fragmentary  volcanic  material  has  been  ejected, 
nor  has  any  lava  been  pourra  forth.  This  exceptional  type  is 
represented  in  the  Eifel  by  certain  montkules  which  consist  mainly 
of  fragments  of  Devonian  slate,  more  or  less  altered.  In  some  cases 
the  area  within  a  ring  of  such  rocky  materials  is  occupied  by  a  sheet 
of  water,  forming  a  crater>lake,  known  in  the  Eifel  as  a  moor.  Piles 
of  rragmentary  matter  of  this  character,  though  containing  neither 
cinders  nor  lava,  may  be  fairiy  regarded  as  volcanic,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  due  to  the  explosive  action  of  hot  subterranean  vapours. 

In  the  ordinary  paroxysmal  type  of  eruption,  however,  anden  and 
ashes  are  shot  upwards  by  the  explosion  and  then  descend  in  showers, 
forming  around  the  orifioe  a  mound,  in  shape  rather  like  the  <hminn- 
ti^'e  cone  of  sand  in  the  lower  bbe  of  an  hourglass.  Little  ciader> 
cones  of  this  character  may  be  fonned  within  the  crater  of  a  large 
vokaoo  during  a  auwle  eruptkio:  whilst  large  cones  ai«  built  up 
by  many  successive  ifischarEes,  each  sheet  of  fiagmentary  material 
mantling  more  or  leas  Ngmarty  round  the  prerading  layer.  The 
symmetry  of  the  hill  b  not  infiequenthr  affected  by  dk^tmbing 
laffmnces  m  ttroagwnid.  for  example,  blowing  the  loose  matter 
towtifds  oat  lUa.  TV  mdcs  of  a  ctadercooehavv  generally  a  steep 
lipM^  varying  from  30*  to  45*,  depending  on  the  angle  of  repose 
m  mt  itectusenta.  EacetteBt  examples  of  small  scoria-cones  are 
•HMNHMOf  thapuytof  Att>i«ineiaceBtial  France^  whibc  a  mag- 


nificent illustration  of  thb  type  of  hill  is  furnished  by  Pnaiyama, 
in  Japan,  whkb  reaches  an  altitude  of  12,000  ft.  How  such  a  cone 
may  be  rapidly  built  up  was  well  shown  by  the  formation  of  Monte 
Nuovo,  near  Pozzuoli — ^a  hill  400  ft.  high  and  a  mile  ami  a  half  in 
arcumference,  which  is  known  from  contemporary  evidence  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  in  September  1538.  The 
shape  of  a  cinder  cone  may  be  retained  for  ages,  since  it  is  not  Itabie 
to  suffer  greatly  by  denudarion,  as  the  rain  soaks  into  Che  loooe 
porous  mass  instead  of  running  down  the  outside.  If  lava  rises  in 
the  duct  of  a  cinder  cone,  it  may.  on  accumulation  in  the  crater, 
break  down  the  wall,  and  thus  effect  its  escape  as  a  stream.  Cones 
breached  in  this  way  are  not  uncommon  in  Auvergne. 

It  often  happens  that  the  dnders  and  ashes  ejected  from  a  volcano 
become  mixed  with  water,  and  so  form  a  paste,  which  sets  readily 
as  a  hard  tufaceous  mass.  Such  natural  tuff  is  indeed  similar  to 
the  hydraulic  cement  known  as  poz«>lana,  which  is  formed  artificially 
from  volcanic  ashes,  and  is  renowned  for  durabilitv.  Althougn 
streams  of  volcanic  mud  are  commonly  associated  witn  the  ashes  of 
a  cinder-cone  they  may  also  form  independent  structures  or  tuff- 
cones.  Them  are  generally  broad'toppea  hiUs,  having  sides  with  an 
anzle  of  slope  as  low  in  some  cases  as  15*. 

Lava-cones  are  built  up  of  streams  of  lava  which  have  consolidated 
around  the  funnel  of  escape.  Associated  with  the  lava,  however, 
there  is  usually  more  or  less  fragmentary  matter,  so  that  the  conea 
are  composite  in  structure  and  conseouently  more  acute  in  shape 
than  if  tney  were  composed  whdl^  of  lava.  As  the  streams  of  lava 
in  a  volcano  mn  at  different  times  m  different  directions,  they  radiate 
from  the  centre,  or  flow  from  lateral  or  eccentric  orifices,  as  irregular 
tongues,  and  do  not  generally  form  continuous  sheeu  covering  the 
mountain. 

When  lava  is  the  sole  or  chief  element  in  the  cone,  the  shape  of  the 
hill  is  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  chemical  composition  and 
viscosity  of  the  lava,  its  copiousness  and  the  rapidity  of  flow.  If 
the  lava  be  highly  basic  ana  very  mobile,  it  may  spread  to  a  great 
distance  before  solidifying,  and  thus  form  a  hill  covering  a  large  area 
and  rising  perhaps  to  a  great  height,  but  remarkably  flat  in  profile. 
Were  the  lava  perfectly  Rquid.  it  would  indeed  form  a  sheet  without 
any  perceptible  slope  of  surface.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  lavaa 
are  so  fluent  as  to  run  down  an  indine  of  i*,  and  flat  cones  of  basalt 
have  in  some  cases  a  slope  of  only  10*  or  even  lem.  The  colos:  al 
mass  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  Hawaii,  forms  a  remarkably  flat  broad  cone, 
spreading  over  a  base  of  enormous  area  and  riang  to  a  height  ol 
13.900  ft.  Major  Dutton,  writing  in  1883,  said  that  "  a  moderate 
eruption  of  Mauna  Loa  represents  more  material  than  Vesuvius 
has  emitted  since  the  days  of  POmpeii."  Yet  the  lava  is  so  mobile 
that  it  generally  wells  forth  quietfy,  without  explosive  demonstra- 
tion, and  theref<Me  unaccompanieo  by  fragmentary  eiectamenta. 
Fluent  lavas  like  those  of  Hawaii  are  also  poured  forth  from  the 
volcanoes  and  volcamc  fissures  of  Iceland. 

If  the  lava  be  less  basic  and  less  fusible,  the  hiU  formed  by  ita 
accumulation  instead  of  being  a  low  dome  will  take  the  shape  of  a 
cone  with  sides  of  higher  gradient:  in  the  case  of  andesite  cones,  for 
insUnce,  the  sk)pe  may  vary  from  2«*  to  M*.  Acid  rocks,  or  those 
rich  in  silica,  such  as  riiyolitcs  and  trachytes,  may  be  emitted  aa 
very  viscous  lavas  tending  to  form  dome-shaped  or  bulbous  mas^ses. 
Experiment  shows  that  such  lavas  may  persist  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  semi-solid  condition.  It  is  poasiDle  for  a  dome  to  increase 
in  stae  not  by  the  lava  running  over  the  crater  and  down  the  sides 
but  by  ittjecuon  of  the  pasty  magma  within  the  expanding  bulb 
while  still  soft;  or  if  solidified,  the  crust  yields  by  cracking.  Such 
a  mode  of  growth,  in  which  the  dome  consists  oi  successive  sheets 
that  have  been  compared  to  the  skins  of  an  onion,  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  experiments  of  Dr  A.  Reyer,  and  the  structure  is  typically 
represented  fay  the  mamelons  or  steep-sided  domes  of  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  The  Puy-de-D&me  in  Auvergne  is  an  example  of  a  cone 
formed  of  the  trachytic  rock  called  from  its  locality  domite,  whilst 
the  Grand  Sarcoui  m  the  same  region  illustrates  the  broad  docnc- 
shaped  type  of  hill.  Such  domes  may  have  no  summit-crater,  and 
it  is  then  usually  assumed  that  the  top  with  the  crater  has  been 
removed  by  denudation,  but  possibly  in  some  cases  swch  a  feature 
never  existed.  The  "  dome  \-olcano  of  v<mi  Seefaach  is  a  dome  of 
add  lava  extruded  as  a  homoeeneoas  mass,  without  conspicuoiis 
chimney  or  crater.  Although  oooies  are  usually  composed  of  acid 
rocks,  it  seems  possible  that  they  may  be  formed  also  el  basic  lai-as, 
if  the  maKma  be  protruded  dowly  at  a  low  temperature  so  as  to  be 
rapidly  congealed. 

The  S^fne  cf  Pdf. — ^A  peculiar  \-olcamc  structure  appeared  at  Mont 
Pri^  in  the  course  of  the  eruption  of  1903,  and  was  the  subject  of 
careful  study  by  Professor  A.  Lacroix.  Dr  E.  A-  Hoo\Ty,^  A.  Hcilprin 
and  other  obser^-ers.  It  appears  that  from  fissures  in  the  floor 
of  the  Etane  Sec  a  vtscoos  andcsitic  Ia\-a.  partly  ouartziferous,  was 
poured  forth  and  rapidly  solidified  supcrfKiilly.  forming  a  doire- 
shaped  mass  tn\-ested  bv  a  crust  or  carapace.  According  to  Lacroix. 
the  crust  soon  became  fractured,  partly  by  shrinkage  on  coitsolidao 
tion  and  partly  by  internal  tension,  and  the  dome  grew  rapidly  by 
injection  of  molten  matter.  Then  there  gradually  rose  from  the 
dome  a  huge  monolith  or  needle,  forming  a  terminal  spine,  which  in 
the  course  of  its  existence  varied  in  shape  and  hei«;ht.  having  been 
at  its  maximum  in  Jidy  1903,  when  its  absolute  bright  was  about 
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5376  ft.  above  M»-lnp«L  The  watti  of  tlw  tpids.  iadined  «t  Irom 
7S  to  99*  CO  dK  hofUQo*  were  apfMreochr  tbcfeeawkd.  or  poUthod 
and  TTitclwd  by  friction:  inami  were  oocaaioaaUy  detacned  and 
vapoun  were  continoaUy  cacaping.  Seveial  amaUer  needles  were 
abo  fanned.  Some  obeenrets  regarded  the  great  nune  aa  a  eolidified 
phi^  of  lavm  from  a  previona  outbunt.  cx|>eUed  00  a  noewal  of 
acuvity.  Lacroix,  however,  believed  that  it  waa  formed  by  the 
cxtnoMMi  of  aa  enomioua  mats  of  highly  viidd  magma,  perhapa 
puthr  aolidified  before  emieBioh.  and  he  compared  the  formation  of 
the  donre  in  the  crater  to  the  ttnictnre  on  Santorin  in  1866,  deicra)ed 
by  Fouqii6  aa  a  "  cumulo-vokano."  Ppofcawr  H.  F.  Cfeland  has 
K'vigcatad  a  comparison  with  theooneof  aodcaitein  thecater  of  the 
totcaao  of  Tohica  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  nid  that  sinular  fonnationa 
have  been  observed  in  the  volcsooes  of  the  AndeSL  Dr  Tempest 
Andenoo,  00  vifliting  Pel6  in  1907.  found  a  stump  of  the  qnae, 
oansHCingof  a  kind  of  volcanic  aggloncimle,  rising  from  a  cone  of 
cahas  formed  of  its  ruins. 

Ttt  Onftr.— The  eruptive  orifice  in  nonnal  volcano— the  boeca 
of  Italina  vukanologists— is  usually  sttoated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ejaiott  or  cup,  known  as  the  crater.  Thia  hollow  is  formed  and 
open  by  the  expbatve  foreeof  the  elastic  vapoun,  and  whenthe 
MO  becomes  dormant  or  extinct  it  asay  be  closed*  partly  by 
rock  fallii^  from  its  crumbling  walls  and  partly  by  the  adidificatioo 
of  the  lava  which  it  may  contain.  If  a  renewed  outburst  oocms. 
the  floor  of  the  old  crater  may  reopen  or  a  new  outlet  may  be  fonnea 
at  some  weak  point  00  the  side  of  the.moontain:  heooe  a  crater  may, 
wuh  regard  to  position,  be  either  terminal  or  lateral.  The  position 
of  the  cxater  will  evidently  be  also  chancjcd  on  any  shif  tin|:  of  the 
groenl  axis  of  eruption.  In  shape  and  size  the  crater  vanes  fmn 
time  to  time,  the  walls  being  pcrhane  breached  or  even  blown  away 
during  an  outbunt.  Hence  the  height  of  a  volcanic  mwmtain 
in  actavity,  measured  to  the  rim  of  the  crater  or  the  terminal  peak, 
aa  not  ooostaot.  Vesuvius,  for  example,  suffered  a  reduction  of 
arvexal  hundred  feet  during  the  great  eruption  of  1906,  the  eaat  aide 
of  the  cone  having  lost,  aocorduig  to  V.  R.  Matteuod,  lao  metrea. 

Wfailat  in  many  cases  the  enter  is  a  oompantively  small  circular 
holbw  aioond  thcopfioeof  dlscbaige.  it  forms  inothena  large  bowl> 
Iftke  cavity,  such  as  is  termed  in  some  localities  a  "  caUcia."  In 
t^  Saiaclwich  Islands  the  craters  are  wide  pits  bounded  by  neariy 
vertical  walla,  showing  stratified  and  terraced  lavas  and  floored  by  a 
great  plain  of  black  basalt,  sometimes  with  hkes  of  molten  lava. 
VrAtaaor  W.  H.  Pickering  compares  the  lava-pits  of  Hawaii  to  the 
mter-riaga  in  the  mooa.  Some  of  the  pit-cratera  in  the  Sandwich 
U'jnda  are  of  great  siic,  but  none  comparable  with  the  greatest  of 
The  lunar  craters.  Dr  G.  K.  Gilbert,  however,  has  suggested  that  the 
rinit-dkaped  pits  on  the  moon  are  not  of  volcanic  origin,  but  are 
depreaaioas  looacd  by  the  hnpact  of  meteorites.  Similarly  the 
'  oatcr  "  of  Coon  Butte,  near  Canyon  Diablo,  in  Arizona,  which  ia 
0»xi  It.  in  diameter  and  500  ft.  deep,  has  been  regarded  as  a  vast 
r  t  due  to  collision  of  a  meteorite  of  prodigious  size.  Probably  the 
urgeu  terreatrial  volcanic  crater  is  that  of  Aso-ean,  in  the  isle  of 
KMsfaia  (JapanX  which  ia  a  huge  oval  depresakm  estimated  by  some 
ebservera  to  have  aa  area  01  at  least  100  sq.  m.  Some  of  the 
tarse  pst<ratcr»  have  probably  been  formed  by  subsidence,  the 
cxtc  oia  volcano  havinj;  been  eviscerated  by  extravasation  of  lava, 
awd  the  foof  of  the  cavity  having  then  subsided  by  k>ss  of  support 
~  olden  has  aoqietimcs  been  limited  to  oaten  fonaed  by 


On  the  floor  of  the  crater,  ejected  matter  may  accumulate  aa  a 
oseoidal  pile:  and  if  such  action  be  repeated  in  the  crater  of  the 
»rm  aooe,  a  succesaon  of  concentric  cones  will  ultimately  be  formed. 
The  walls  of  a  perfect  crater  fonn  a  ring,  givhir  the  cone  a  truncated 
appeaiamoe,  but  the  ring  may  suffer  more  or  less  destruction  in  the 
a^njm  at  the  history  of  the  mountain.  A  familiar  instance  of  such 
dw&age  is  afforded  by  Vesuvius.  The  mountain  now  so  called,  using 
t^  tcna  in  a  restricted  sense,  is  a  huee  composite  cone  built  op 
mtAim  aa  old  crateral  hoUow,  the  walls  of  which  still  rise  aa  an 
.  ■'i.^Kag  caflapait  00  the  N.  and  N.E.  sides,  and  are  knoim  as 
Moate  Soouna;  but  the  S.  and  S.W.  odes  of  the  ancient  crater  have 
<&«apfi^ued.  having  been  blown  away  during  some  former  outburst. 
prnfaobly  the  Plinian  eruption  of  79.  In  like  manner  the  relics  of  an 
eU  oater  form  aa  ampnitheatre  partially  engirdlina  the  SoufriAre 
m  St  Viooent,  and  other  cnmplea  of '*  Somma  rings  ^  are  known  to 


Mnch  01  the  fragmental  matter  ejected  from  a  volcano  rolls  down 
IJK  maide  of  the  crater,  forming  beds  of  tuff  which  incline  towards 
rfe  oeoCnl  axis,  or  have  a  centroclinal  dip.    On  the  contrary,  the 

»  of  ciflder  and  lava  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  cone  slope 
from  the  aads,  or  have  a  dip  that  is  sometimes  described  as  pcri- 

~ :  or  qoa-qua-versal.   According  to  the  old  "  crater-of-elevation 

^  ,**  held  especially  by  A.  von  Humboldt.  L.  von  Buch  and  Clie 

A  BcanmooC  this  inclination  of  the  beds  was  regarded  as  mainly  due 
lo  iqiiieavaU.  It  was  contended  that  the  volcahic  cone  owed  its 
dwpr.  for  the  most  part,  to  local  distension  of  the  ground,  and  was 
iwfaed  oomparaUe  to  a  huge  blister  of  the  earth's  crust,  burst  at 
iLe  nrff'"'*  to  form  the  "  elevation  crater.**  Palma,  in  the  Canaiy 
f»t».wU^  waa  dted  as  a  ^ical  example  of  such  a  formation.    This 

waa  opposed  mainly  by  Poulett-Scrope.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and 
Ptevoat.  who  aigucd  that  the  vokano.  ao  far  from  being 


bladder>Uke,  tnw  pnctfcally  a  solid  coae  of  emptad  natter:  hence 
thia  view  came  to  oe  known  as  the  "  crater-of-eruption  theory."  Its 
general  aoundaeas  haa  been  demonstrated  whenever  an  insight  has 
been  obtained  into  the  internal  structure  of  a  volcano.  Thus,  after 
the  eruption  of  Kiakatoa  in  1883  a  magnificent  natural  section  of  the 
great  cone  of  Rakata,  at  the  S.  end  01  the  island,  was  exposed — die 
northern  half  having  been  blown  away —  and  it  was  then  evident 
that  this  mountain  was  practically  a  aolid  cone,  built  up  of  a  great 
succession  of  irregular  beds  of  tuff  and  lava,  braced  together  by 
intersectiiv  dykea.  The  internal  aichitocture  of  a  vokano  is  raiely 
ao  well  displayed  as  in  thia  case,  but  dissections  of  cones,  more  or  less 
distina,  are  often  obtained  by  denudation.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that,  in  connraion  with  the  structuzcs  called  UucdiUut  there  may 
have  been  an  elevatkin,  or  folding,  and  even  faulting,  of  the  super- 
fidal  rocks  by  subteiiranean  intrusion  of  lava ;  but  this  is  different  from 
the  load  expaoMon  and  rupture  of  the  ground  required  by  the  <dd 
theocy.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  recent  yean  the  view  of 
devatioo,  in  a  nuMlificd  form,  has  not  been  without  supporten. 

Where  Uw  growth  of  a  volcanic  mound  takes  place  irom  within, 
as  in  certain  steep-sided  trachytic  cones,  thoe  may  be  no  perceptible 
crater  or  external  outlet.  Aaam,  there  are  many  volcanoes  which  have 
no  crater  at  the  summit,  because  the  eruptions  always  ud(e  place 
from  ^lateral  outlets.  Even  when  a  terminal  pit  is  present,  the  lava 
may  issue  fiom  the  body  of  the  mountain,  and  in  some  cases  it  exudes 
from  so  many  vents  or  cracks  that  the  volcano  has  been  deaoibed  %m 
*'  sweating  fire." 

F»asiiie  Csncr.— In  the  oese  of  a  lofty  volcano  the  columa  of  lava 
may  not  have  sufficient  ascensional  foroe  to  reach  the  crater  at  the 
summit,  or  at  any  rate  it  finds  easier  means  of  egress  at  some  weak 
spot,  often  alons  radial  cracks,  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain. 
Thus  at  Etna,  wnich  riaea  to  a  hdght  of  more  than  10,800  ft.,  the 
eruptions  usually  proceed  from  lateral  fissures,  sometimes  at  least 
half*way  down  the  mountaiu'side.  When  fragmental  materials  are 
ejected  from  a  lateral  vent  a  cindercone  is  formed,  and  by  frequent 
repetition  of  such  ejectwns  the  flanks  of  Etna  have  become  dotted 
over  with  hundreds  iA  sooria-oones  much  like  the  puys  of  Auvergne. 
the  burnt  (Monte  Minardo)  rising  to  a  height  of  as  much  as  750  ft. 
Hills  of  this  character,  seated  on  the  parent  mountain,  are  known  as 
parasitic  conea^  minor  cones,  lateral  cooes,  && 

Such  subordinate  cones  often  show  a  tendency  to  a  linear  arrange- 
ment, rising  from  vents  or  b^ceh*  along  the  flo<^  of  a  line  of  fiasure. 
Thus  IB  18^  a  chain  of  five  cones  arose  from  a  rift  on  the  S.  side  of 
Etna,  running  ia  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  and  the  hills  became  known  aa 
the  Monri  SUvestri,  after  Professor  Orazio  Silvestri  of  Caunia.  Thb 
rift,  howcver.wasbutaoontiauatioaof  afiasure  from  whichthcrearose 
in  1886  the  series  of  oones  caikKl  the  Monti  GemmeUanN  while  this 
in  turn  was  a  prolongation  of  a  rent  opened  in  1883.  The  eruption 
on  Etna  in  toe  firing  of  1910  tocNC  place  along  toe  aame  general 
direction,  but  at  a  much  higher  elevation.  The  tendency  for  erui>> 
tions  to  be  renewed  along  old  lines  of  weakness,  which  can  be  readily 
opened  afresh  and  extended,  is  a  feature  well  known  to  vnlcanotogiats. 

The  small  cones  which  are  frequently  thrown  up  on  lava  stmms 
were  adrair^ly  exemplified  oa  Vesuvius  in  the  eruption  of  185s  and 
figured  by  J.  Schmidt.  The  name  of  *'  driblet  conca  "  was  givea 
by  J.  D.  Dana  to  the  little  cones  and  pillan  formed  by  jeta  oilava 
projected  from  blowing  holes  at  Kilauea,  the  drops  of  lava  tcmaining 
plastic  and  cohering  as  they  ML  Such  ctots  may  form  oolumna  and 
pyramkls,  with  almost  vmical  sidca.  Stecp«ded  cones  oiore  or 
KM  of  this  character  occur  elsewhere,  but  are  usually  built  up  around 
spiracles.  Small  oonca  formed  by  mere  daba  of  lava  are  kaoini 
trivially  as  **  spatter  oones." 

Fissure  £r«MisR«.~-In  oeitain  parts  of  the  world  there  are  vast 
tracts  of  basaltk  lava  with  little  or  ao  evideaoe~of  cooes  or  of 
pyroclastic  accompaniment.  To  explain  their  formation,  Baroa  F. 
von  Richthofen  suegestcd  that  they  represent  neat  floods  of  lava 
which  were  poureolorth  not  from  ordinary  volcanic  cmten  with 
more  or  less  expkMive  violence,  but  from  great  fissures  in  the  earth'a 
crust,  whence  they  may  have  quietly  wdled  forth  and  spread  as  a 
delu|e  over  the  surface  of  the  oountry.  The  eruptions  were  Uius 
effusive  mther  than  cxpkMive.  Such  phenomena,  oooatituting  a 
distinct  type  of  vulcanism,  are  distinguuhed  as  fissure  eruptions  or 
massive  eruptiona^terms  which  suggest  the  mode  of  extnismn  and 
the  character  of  the  extruded  matter.  Aa  the  lava  in  such  outflows 
must  be  very  fusible,  it  is  generally  of  basaltic  type,  like  that  of 
Hawaii:  indeed,  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  with  thor  quiet  emission 
of  highly  fluent  lavas,  connect  the  fissure  eruptions  with  the  "  central 
eruptions,"  which  are  usually  regarded  as  representing  the  nonnal 
type  of  activity.  At  the  present  day  true  fissure  eruptions  seem 
to  be  of  rather  limited  occurrence,  but  excellent  examples  are 
furnished  by  Iceland.  Here  there  are  vart  fields  of  black  basak. 
formed  of  sheets  of  lava  which  have  issued  from  long  chasms, 
studded  in  most  cases  with  rows  of  small  cones,  but  these  generally 
so  insignificant  that  they  make  no  scenic  features  and  m^ht  be 
readily  obliterated  by  denudation.  Dr  T.  Thoroddsen  enumerates 
87  great  rifts  and  lines  of  cones  in  Iceland,  and  even  the  larger  oones 
01  Vcsuvian  type  are  situated  on  fissures^ 

It  is  believed  that  fissure  eruptions  must  have  played  a  far  more 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  earth  than  eruptions  of  the 
familiar  oone^nd-cratcr  type,  the  latter  representing  indeed  only 
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a  declinifif  phsse  of  vukaunisiiL  Sir  ArcUbald  Gcikie,  who  hu 
q}ecia]Iy  stualed  the  subject  of  fissure  eruptions,  regards  the  Tertiary 
basaltic  plateaus  o(N  E.  Ireland  and  the  Inner  Hebrides  as  out- 
flows from  fissures,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  gigantic 
system  of  dykes  that  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  geological 
structure  of  the  northern  part  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  These  dykes 
extend  over  an  area  of  something  like  ^ooo  sq.  m.,  while  the 
outflows  form  an  anrcgate  of  about  ^ooo  ft.  in  thickness.  In  parts 
of  Nevada,  Idaho,  C^regon  and  Washington,  sheets  of  late  Tertiary 
basalt  from  fissure  eruptions  occupy  an  area  of  about  30o,ooo 
sq.  m.,  and  constitute  a  pile  at  least  aooo  ft.  thick.  In  India  the 
*'I>eocan  traps*'  represent  enormous  masses  of  volcainic  matter, 
probably  cf  like  origin  but  of  Cretaceous  date,  whilst  South  Africa 
lumishes  other  examplesof  similar  outftows.  Professor  J.  W.  Gregory 
recognized  in  the  Kapte  plains  of  East  Africa  evidence  of  a  type  of 
vulcanism,  which  he  disbnguished  as  that  of  "  plateau  eruptions.  " 
According  to  him  a  number  of  vents  opened  at  the  points  of  inter« 
section  of  lines  of  weakness  in  a  high  plateau,  giving  rise  to  many 
small  cones,  and  the  simultaneous  flows  of  lava  from  these  cones 
united  to  form  a  far-spreading  sheet. 

Extrusive  and  Intrusive  Magmas. — ^When  the  molten  magma  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth  makes  its  way  upwards  and  flows  forth  super- 
ficially as  a  stream  of  lava,  the  product  is  described  as  extrusive, 
effusive  effluent  or  eruptive;  but  if,  failing  to  reach  the  surface, 
the  magma  solidifies  in  a  fissure  or  other  subterranean  cavity,  it  is 
•aid  to  be  intrusive  or  irruptive.  Rocks  of  the  former  group  only 
are  sometimes  recognized  as  strictly  "  volcanic, "  but  the  term  is 
conveniently  extended,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  to  igneous  rocks 
of  the  hitter  type,  including  therefore  certam  hypabywal  and  even 
idutonic  rocks. 

When  the  intrusive  magma  has  been  forced  into  narrow  irregular 
crevkcs  it  forms  "  veins,  '^  whkh  may  exhibit  complex  ramifications, 
especially  marked  in  some  acid  rocks;  but  when  injected  into  a 
regularly  shaped  fissure,  more  or  less  paralld-sided,  and  cutting 
across  the  planes  of  bedding,  it  forms  a  wall-like  mass  of  rock  termed 
a  *'  dyke.  *'  Most  dykes  are  ai>proximately  vertKal,  or  at  least 
highly  inclined  in  positwn.  The  inclination  of  a  dyke  to  a  vertical 
plane  b  termed  its  "  hade  *'  In  a  cinder>cone,  the  lava  as  it  rises 
may  force  its  way  into  cracks,  formed  by  prosure  of  the  magma 
and  tension  of  the  vapours,  and  will  thus  form  a  system  of  veins 
and  dykes,  often  radiating  from  the  vokanic  axis  and  strengthening 
the  structure  by  binding  the  loose  materials  together.  Thus,  in 
the  Valle  del  Bove,  a  huge  cavity  on  the  east  side-of  Etna,  the  walls 
exhibit  numerous  vertical  dykes,  which  by  their  hardness  stand  out 
as  rocky  ribs,  forming  a  marked  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  valley. 
In  a  similar  way  d^kcs  traverse  the  walls  of  the  old  crater  of  Monte 
Somma  at  Vesuvius.  Exceptionally  a  dyke  may  be  hollow,  the 
lava  having  solidified  as  a  crust  at  the  margin  of  the  fissure  but 
having  esci^>cd  from  the  interior  while  still  liquid. 

When  molten  matter  is  thrust  between  beds  of  tuff  or  between 
successive  lava-flows  or  even  ordinary  sedimentary  strata,  it  forms 
an  intrusive  sheet  of  v^rfcanic  nek  known  as  a  "  sill.  "  A  sill  may 
sometimes  be  traced  to  its  connexion  with  a  dyke,  which  represents 
the  channd  up  which  the  lava  rose,  but  instead  of  reaching  the 
surface  the  fluid  found  an  easier  path  between  the  strata  or  perhaps 
alone  a  horizontal  rent.  Although  a  dyke  may  represent  a  conduit 
for  the  ascent  of  lava  whfch  has  flowed  out  superfictally,  yet  if  the 
lava  has  been  removed  at  the  surface  by  denudation  the  dyke 
terminates  abruptly,  so  that  its  function  as  the  former  feeder  of  a 
lava*curreat  is  not  evident.  In  other  cases  a  dyke  may  end  bluntly 
because  the  crack  which  it  occupies  never  reached  the  surface. 

Lava  whk:h  has  insinuated  itself  between  planes  of  stratification 
may,  instead  of  spreading  out  as  a  sheet  or  sill,  accumulate  locally  as 
a  lenticular  mass,  known  as  a  iaccolith  or  laccoiite  {q.v.).  Such  a 
mas%  in  many  cases  rather  mushroom-shaped,  may  force  the  super- 
incumbent rocks  upwards  as  a  dome,  and  though  at  first  concealed 
may  be  ultimately  exposed  by  removal  of.  the  overiying  burden  by 
erosion.  The  term  pkacoUte  was  introduced  by  A.  Marker  to  denote 
a  meniscus-shaped  mass  of  lava  intruded  in  folded  strata,  alone 
a  crest  or  a  trouah.  The  bysmalUh  of  Professor  Iddings  is  a  Uueolith 
of  rather  plug-like  shap^  with  a  faulted  roof.  An  intrusive  mass 
Quite  irregular  in  shape  has  been  termed  by  R.  A.  Daiy  a  eJumolith 
(Gr.  x^,  a  mould),  whilst  an  intrusion  of  very  great  size  and  ill* 
defined  form  is  sometimes  described  as  a  batkylMt  or  bathdite, 

Slruetnral  Pecuiiarities  in  luaa^—'Miny  of  the  structures  exhibited 
by  lava  are  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  solidificatbn  has  been 
effected.  A  dyke,  for  example,  may  be  vitreous  at  the  margin 
where  it  has  been  rapidly  chilled  by  contact  with  the  waUs  of  the 
fissure  into  which  it  was  injected,  whilst  the  main  body  may  be 
lithoklal  or  crystalline:  hence  a  basalt  dyke  will  sometimes  have 
a^  selvage  formed  of  the  basaltic  glass  known  as  tachytyte  A 
similar  glass  may  form  a  thin  crust  on  certain  lava-flows.  In  a 
homogeneous  vitreous  lava,  contractbn  on  solMificatlon  may 
develop  curved  fissures,  well  seen  In  the  dclkrate  "  perlitk  "  cracks 
of  certain  obsidians,  indkating  a  tendency  to  assume  a  globular 
structure.  This  structure  becomes  very  distinct  by  the  develop- 
ment of  "  sphenirite*  "  nr  »f/^hiii«ir  masses  with  a  radiating  fibrous 
structure,  sometiir  vitrified  glass.    Occasionally 


the  spheruHtic  b^ 


V,  when  they  are  known  as 


lithophyaes,  of  which  excelent  csamptes  occur  at  Obsidian  Cliff  ia 
the  YeUowstone  Natk>nal  P^ulc,  as  described  by  Professor  Iddiags. 
Globular  structure  on  a  large  scale  is  sometimes  displayed  by  lavas, 
expecially  those  of  basic  type;  such  as  the  basalt  o(  Aci  CasteUo  in 
Sicily,  which  was  probably  formed,  according  to  Professor  Gaetano 
Platania,  by  flow  of  the  lava  into  submarine  silt,  relics  of  which  still 
occur  between  the  spheroids.  Ellipsoidal  or  pillow-shaped  masses  arc 
not  infrequently  devek>ped  in  ancient  lava-flows,  and  Sir  A.  Gdkie 
has  sunested  the  term  "  pillow««tnicture  "  for  such  formations. 
Dr  T.  Aiiderson  has  observed  them  in  the  recent  lavas  of  SavaiL 

Joints,  or  cracks  formed  by  shrinkage  on  solidification,  may 
divide  a  sheet  of  lava  into  columns,  as  familiariy  seen  in  basalt, 
where  the  rock  often  consists  of  a  cioae  mass  of  regular  polyeonal 
prisms,  mosd/  hexagonal.  Each  prism  b  divided  at  intervab  by 
transverae  joints,  more  or  less  curved,  so  that  the  portions  are 
united  by  a  slight  ball-and-socket  articulation.  As  the  king  axes 
of  the  columns  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling  surface  they  are 
vertical  in  a  horiaontal  sheet  of  lava,  horizontal  m  a  vertical  dyke, 
and  indined  or  curved  in  other  cases.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
in  a  basaltk  dyke  the  formation  of  the  prisms,  having  started  from 
the  opposite  walb  as  chilling  surfaces,  has  not  been  completed; 
and  bmce  the  prisms  fail  to  meet  in  the  middle.  A  spheroidal 
structure  b  often  dcvdoped  in  basalt  columns  by  weathmng,  the 
rock  exfoliating  in  spherkal  shells,  rather  like  the  dcins  of  an  onion : 
such  a  structure  b  characteristkally  shown  at  the  Kisekellar, 
known  also  as  the  Elfen  Grotto,  at  Bertrich,  near  Alf  on  the  Mosel. 
where  the  pillars  of  the  lava  are  broken  into  short  sttments  whkh 
suggest  by  thdr  flattened  globular  shape  a  pile  of  ^tch  cheeses^ 
Although  prismatk  jointing,  or  ccdnmnar  structurcb  b  most  common 
in  basalt,  it  occun  also  in  other  volcank  rocks.  Fine  columns  of 
obsidian,  for  instance,  are  seen  at  Obsidian  Qifl  in  the  Ydlowstone 
Park,  where  the  pillars  may  be  50  ft.  or  more  in  height.  Such  aa 
occurrence;  however,  b  exceptional 

Vitreous  lavas  often  show  fluxion  structure  in  the  form  of  streaks, 
bands  or  trains  of  incipient  crystals,  indicating  the  flow  of  the  mass 
when  viscous.  The  character  of  thb  structure  is  rebted  to  the 
viscodty  of  the  lava.  Those  structural  peculiarities  which  depend 
mainly  on  the  presence  of  vapour,  such  as  veskulation.  have  beeo 
already  notked.  and  the  porphyritk  structure  has  likewise  been 
described. 

Submarine  Volcanoes, 

Considering  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  covered  by  the  sea,  it  seems  Ukdy  that  volcanic  eruptions 
must  frequently  occur  on  the  ocean-floor.   When,  as  occasionally 
though  not  often  happens,  the  effects  of  a  submarine  eruption 
are  observed  during  the  disturbance,  it  is  seen  that  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  violently  agitated,  with  copious    discharge  of 
steam;  the  water  passes  into  a  state  of  ebuUitlon,  perhaps 
throwing  up  huge  fountains;  shoals  of  dead  fishes,  with  volcanic 
dndcrs,  bombs  and  fragments  of  pumice,  float  around  the  centre 
of  eruption,  and  ultimately  a  little  island  may  appear  above 
sca-IeveL    Thb  new  land  b  the  peak  of  a  volcanic  cone  which 
b  based  on  the  sea-floor,  and  if  in  deep  water  the  submarine 
mountain  must  evidently  be  of  great  magnitude.    Christmas 
Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  described  by  Dr  C.  W.  Andrews, 
appears  to  be  a  volcanic  mountain,  with  Tertiary  limestones, 
sUnding  in  water  more  than  14,000  ft.  deep.    Many  volcanic 
islands,  such  as  those  abundantly  scattered  over  the  Pacific, 
must  have  started  as  submarine  volcanoes  which  reached  the 
surface  either  by  continued  upward  growth  or  by  upheaval  of 
the  sea-bottom.    Etna  began  its  long  geological  history  by 
submarine  eruptions  in  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Vesuvius 
in  like  manner  represents  what  was  originally  a  volcano  on 
the  sea-floor.     As  the  ejcctamenta  from  a  submarine  vent 
accumulate  on  the  scarbotlom  they  become  intermingled  with 
relics  of  marine  organisms,  and  thus  form  fossiUferous  volcanic 
tuffs.    By  the  dbtribution  of  the  ashes  over  the  sea-floor, 
through  the  agency  of  waves  and  currents,  these  tuffs  may  pass 
insensibly  into  submarine  deposits  of  normal  sedimentary  type. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  a  submarine  eruption  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  temporary  bland  occurred  in  1831  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean between  Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  water  was 
known  to  have  previously  had  a  depth  of  100  fathoms.  After  the 
usual  manifestations  of  volcank  activity  an  accumulation  of  black 
cinders  and  ashes  formed  an  island  wotch  reached  at  one  point  a 
hdght  of  300  ft.,  so  that  the  pile  of  erupted  matter  had  a  thickness 
of  about  800  ft.  The  new  island,  whkh  was  studied  by  Constant 
Provost,  became  known  in  England  as  Graham's  IsUnd.  in  Prance  a» 
lie  Julie  and  in  Italy  by  various  names  as  Isola  Fcidinandea.  Bcin^ 
merely  a  loose  pile  of  scoriae,  it  rapidly  suffered  crotiion  by  the  8ca« 
and  in  about  three  months  was  reduced  to  a  shoal  called  Graham** 
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nnxioM  la  lait.  off  tbccaut  of  St  MieliHri,  oat  at  Ike 
The  Uud  o(  BoKHtoS,  a  Cude  lilud.  bi  Baiiw  Set, 
ID  in.  W.  d(  Uoakite  Iduid,  ii  ■  nkuie  mttt  which  m 
■nc  oDHTTcd  in  1796  ifls  u  aaptkin.  la  IM]  uMho'  cnipthai 
in  thfl  ■■i^bairin*  water  tliKW  ip  a  new  vokuuc  eww  of  black 
ud  Bod  a^ei.  known  u  New  BoniMi  or  ^e  Eduid,  litBateil 
■boat  IhK  B  nilelo  the  N.W.  ot  Oh  BovuM!,  wjlh  which  IL  wot 

Ilia 1  b7  ■  low  bach.    Another  Muul.  called  Perrv  Iilaiid. 

hntr  lliu  othn-  o(  the  olhert,  nude  nt  apptarmce  in  the  ncigh- 
bmritood  Kbout  the  time  of  the  gnat  cvtbqiiake  in  OEilomia  in 
■«o«.  It  ■  lepontd  that  lome  of  then  oUndl  have  nnce  di>- 
•PpaioL 

iTsJ  FofcaiHH. 
UihI  Tol^uiocs  are  amall  conicaJ  hi^li  of  day  which  discharge^ 
noR  OT  Less  penl!i«Dtly,  streicu  of  fine  mud,  »mctimci  u- 
r"t**^  with  naphtha  or  petrdeum,  and  uaually  with  hubUo 
of  gas.  As  the  mud  ii  generally  uline,  the  hilli  an  kuown  also 
B  ~  aalsci"  The  gases  are  chicBy  faydrmsrbons,  often  irilh 
r-.on  or  less  lulphurelled  hydrogen  and  carbon  dioxide,  and 
'  igen.  Though  geDcially  leia  than  a  yaid 
nay  in  eirceptional  caaea  '     '  «      .' 


.  ft.    The 


spreads  over  the  aides^  or  is  spurted  forth 
f.  „.— —iiy  the  dischaige  is  vigorous,  mud  and  Btoncs  being 
ihiBWB  up  to  a  oHuideraUe  height,  sDmednes  Bocanpanicd 
by  iamcs  dne  to  comtHislion  ol  Ibe  hydlocaHwns. 

Mud  volcanoes  occui  in  group],  and  have  a  wide  dlsUibu- 
■Mo.  Tliey  an  known  in  Iceland;  fn  Modeuai  at  Taman  and 
K  rtlTh ,  in  the  Crimea;  at  Bakutm  tbe  Ca^iian;  in  Java  and  in 
Tiiudad:  Hsmboldl  dcMrlbcd  ihow  d«t  Turbaco,  in  Colomh  a 
In  Sicily  they  occur  neat  GxrgCDIi,  and  a  group  is  known  al 
Palcma  DO  Etna.  By  the  Skili*ni  Ihey  are  termed,  iHnualubt 
1  wml  o' Arabic  origin.  The  "  paint-poli "  ol  the  YellowIUne 
Xaticmal  Part  are  imatl  nnd  volcanoes. 

Manr  so-called  mud  volcanoH  appear  to  be  due  to  the  d 


E   refcn 


earthquake*, 
ctitaiB  chemical  teactknu  going  on  undergrouna;  mil  inere  aie 
Mhen  a^in  which  seem  to  be  truly  of  volcanic  ori^u.  Ko 
nier  aad  (team  ocapiog  through  clays,  ot  crumbliog  uS 
lednd  to  ■  dajcy  condition,  may  lonn  coniol  mounds  el 
pagy  mateiial,  (hiaugh  which  mud  ooees  and  watei  tscipe*. 

Ccyvn  are  cloMly  lelated  to  volcanoes,  bui  In  eonspqumc  of 
tlw  ipojal  iniemt  ihcy  are  treated  hCpar.ilFly  C$cc  CevserJ  F 
cuaS  sieun-hola  and  alhcr  phenooiena  connected  with  dccU  ng 
see  SorriOHi,  SoLrAIAM  and  MOFEIIA. 

CttpapUal  Diilribvlvm  of  VeUanaa. 
laat  frequent  obxtvalioa  that  volcanoes  arc  mos 
1  felons  marked  by  gnat  leiimtc  activity.  Although 
the  *olcBi»   and  the   earthquake  are  not   iituaUy  connect  d 
in  the  direct  retation  of  cauK  and 


ibtT«< 


lefcii 


n  aod  cruslal  movement  may  be 

kni  tfniB*  in  (he  euih'a  ctuit,  and  both  ate  found  to  occu 
B  •ri^t  ttasonably  be  expected,  in  many  parts  of  the  eatlh 
ahen  fcOding  and  fracture  of  the  locks  have  frequ  n  y 
h)|)peaal  *ik1  wheit  mountain^naking  appears  to  be  sUU  n 
y  ,Hf,  m  Thus,  volcanoes  may  often  be  traced  along  lOme 
II  cnotal  defonution,  or  folded  mounliin-cbiins,  especial! 
■iera  tfaer  run  new  the  bocders  of  the  oceanic  basini.  Tb  y 
k:  fm^ntty  asaocialed  with  the  Pacific  type  of  cou(-line 

TV  aoK  Tumfiicion  eumt^e  of  linear  distribulisn  li  funwIiKt 
t-  dv  neat  bdt  ol  vokinoei,  coF«idiiia  (or  the  mou  pan  with  a 
t*^  ttwimta: diMurisBcF,  which engirJIes intccmittendV ■'<*||<^ 


tlkHiHh  moitiy  1 

aETWhymper 
iht  Samiy  ii 


le  gnodetc  group  of  South  Amsicait  valcanoea. 


dlaiributiDa  of  volcWMn,  it  wdt  e> 


«,  the  vcjcanoa  being  ail 

:  tflppgnphy,  a  rctatioiuhip,  however,  not  wi 
.    The  vokanic  nek  called  andeate  wai  ac 

ch  from  its  characrcrinic  occurrence  in  (be  f ..    .. 

iroughout  Ibe  great  Ptci6e  b 
.:..      -n. 1 ^  ^  Ecind- 

large  numlw  of  aciivc  velcwioei 

ritem  coast.    Canicguina,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of 

if  aah  waa  ejertfd  and  the  luniniit  oT the  mounlahi  blown 

Lake  Ilopango  in  Salvadi 


M  4  striking  proof  ot 
rapidly  donog  an  eruption 

"ddeny  in™I(d  ftSITbdow.  "ri^cMt "Though ^"3 
ria  magnitude,  ii  ntuatcd  in  an  devared  dittricF,  and  its 
ua  about  4U0  ft.  above  oea-level.  In  the  nrnhbour- 
oru  theie  are  three  njtxinfii»te  cr>nc«  o4  siimlar  cha- 
os feilautUfiS,  with  great  numbcis  of  amall  mounds 

rm  rourh  bufea  surfaces,  whifk  pass  undo*  the 
motpaji,  or  bad  landL 

I  ed  States  vny  few  votcanoei  are  active  a(  the  oraent 

Eifh  inany  have  beCone  eUinet  only  in  times  that  are 

nccni.    An  eniptkin  oecnirtd  in  1857  atTnaViigines. 

»    h       California,  and  (he  cinder  cone  on  Laen-slPnik 

«*  iitio  active  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.   The 

rt  and  Mount  Shasta,  hi  Ciliromk,  art  enhicl. 

umeroui  volcanic  paha,  bnt  only 

nt  Hood  ui  Oregon  exhale*  vapour, 

1  Vbuhlngion.     Modbi  St  Hdefla 

I  iSat  and  1843  and  Mount  Baker 

■n  of  the  volcan  4*  eoimected  with 

bill  evi£nce  of 
Lnd  hot  springi  of 


•d-a*f   Range  n 
bgnsof  act  vft 


Rixki 


he  Vligl  a  Range 
C  nislock  Lode. 

In  Lannia  lilud.  is  said  to  have  been 
diMbtful.   Moml  Faitweuher  baa  en  ' 
and  the  lefty  eonc  of  Mmnt  WntHi 
to  have  been  In  eruption  in  1S19.    in 


, ind  of  St  Augustine. 

which  have  Hipplied  The  nalivea 

.  — ,  M  these  voteanos  being  Mount 

tinUing  FuHyama  in  gtacdul  contour.     The 
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Aleuilan  vslcuic  bdt  it  a  ouiev,  cuncd  di 

from  Cook'i  Inlet  wntwiidf  for  Karty  tttoo  m^    11 11  nouoie  inai 

la  other  cucir  the  *ra  followiog  tbv  dirrvtion  of  the  ncMoldi. 

Anordinl  to  Protcuor  I.  C.  RuhcU,  u  auibority  on  the  volunaei 
of  N.  Aaieria,  therearein  the  Aleiitian  Itlandiapd  in  the  peiunnila 
■u  l(w«  Ibui  »  critcn,  cither  active  or  reantly  euifict. 

Fram  the  Akutiin  laludi  the  volcanic  bud  of  the  l^idfic 
channel  Lt<  direction,  and  putirtg  to  tlie  pcniniula  of  Kaimd 
wheit  14  volcanoeaaEC  laid  to  be  active,  tununuthwarde  and 

loKilar  an  la  directed  lowatdi  the  ocean.  Thit  volcanic  an:hi- 
pelaio  l«da  on  to  the  treat  iiLanda  of  Japan,  wltere  tht  volcanon 
hive  been  (ludied  by  Piofnaoc  J.Milae,  wbaabodcKribed  IboaEaf 
tKc  Kuriln.  Of  the  54  volcanoct  reca^niied  at  now  active  or  only 
recently  eMtlnet  in  Japan,  tbe  but  known  ii  the  graceful  cone  of  Ibc 

ti^nEcrouL  The  aieat  eruption  of  Bandaisan.  about  Ifo  m.  N. 
of  lakin,  which  OKiund  in  iSBS,  blew  off  one  aide  of  tbe  peak  called 
KobuHlai.  reniaviDf,  accnrdiiH  10  Profetaor  Sekiya'ieftimate,  about 
igil  million  Loni  of  maiciialT  Aio4an  in  Kiuthui,  the  touihern- 
inoit  latu  iitand  of  Japan,  it  notable  (or  the  enocmoua  Hie  of  ita 
crater.  Tp  the  Bonin  group  of  iilandi  volcanic  activity  ia  indicated 
by  audi  namca  ai  Votano  laland  and  Sulphur  laland- 
!with  e(  the  lananrK  archipelago  the  train  of  vokianoe*  pun 
•ome  ■nullTiLinda  in  or  neat  the  Loo  Choo  (Uu  Kiu)  group 
•urdi  by  Formoaa  to  the  Philippine  lilandi.  where 
ii:tiviiy  hnda  abundant  expreviDn  in  earrhquakea 
After  kavinf  thii  redan  tne  linear  irTangement  of 
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and%eiK< 


™'(4ew" 


iKiSol!^ 


Zealand,   pe^pa  thmuBh  eatferr 

{•iralively  recent  activity  an  abuodantj;  or  again  by  way  ol  ilie 
Biimarck  Archipclaia,  the  Salomnn  Uanda,  the  New  llebridei. 
the  Fiji  l^landiandKernuxlDc  IiUnd. 

pin  of  North  Itiand.  memoiabk  lor  the  riuptioa  of  Tanwera  iri 
Ifleo.     Thit  thne-^pcaked    mountain  an  the   HMith   lide  of   Lake 

into  action;  a  nuge  lifi  opcneif,  and  Lake  Rotomahana  aubaided. 


lUge  rill  optnec 


_^_.^.^   .^__,  _._._.  of 

aa"tttin<:t.~'6n"ivhilVTiiand''ii  the"  flay'of  Plenty  th^  cooe  of 
Wharkari  ta  feebly  active. 
.         jf^  Idand.  n«  South  Victoria  Und.  in 


^  towanb  the  Indian  Ocna. 

the  aait  e(  Java— aia^  in  noRi.  SaiaU^  Lonbok  and  Bali 
and  oaaof  ua  vast  temic  tra^cmaim  aecoed  iaaiiy  part  ol  tbe 
wwUotnned  ■«  tbe  pnviacenf  Tsiaben,  ia  the  iriand  elSunban, 
IB  the  year  ill).    Jan  toataiai  within  on  ■nail  ana  ai  maBvaa 

ja  BVMt    vrifmJi^'  »,i«*niM — WM*    ri««ma|  and  eaClinCt.     Thv 


niathti^?^ 
aim  ■nan  ai 
M  fMi  vnkaaac  -"f***^** — adiwe*  doraaat  and 
iu^ut  ia  tinuin.  aboat   11.000  ft.  Ingb,  bat  the 
-FCtm  B  mii  to  ^  Cvwaaag  1  aiami^iif  which  ia  ...  _.«.«  ....- 
amrnaml  anMni  wwlwiM  msBr  oaly  a*he>  and  Tapcur.  though 
a  IJ^  h.«  .bimJ  faA.     Maay  of  the  J*:™«  tnkuoaa 


^^S» 


:urved  fiiaurea.  and  it  ia  believed  th 
'  '    '      I  wreck  of  what  waae 


t  ihe  ialaod  iiaelf 


id  Judd. 

at  iiland  oT  Sumatra,  a  chain  of  vakaooct  lua 
I  may  poaaibly  be  contmued  northwarda  in  tb 
Barren  Uiaod  and  NocDDtidam — tbe  fanner  ai 


■Ltas 


Central  Africa  there  are  leveral  cent 
nnei  c/f^irandKUimaaiaraa  an' 


RIfi  Valleyi.    Tbe  a 


vokanoei.  S.  of  Lake  Edward,  riie  to  a  height  . 
14.700  le«.  KfrDnga.  N.  of  Uke  Kivu.  a  itni  pa 
EljtOD  li  an  okl  vobnic  peak,  but  Ruweniori  ii  n< 
on^in.  On  the  weat  aide  ot  Africa,  the  Camnoon  Pea 
which  waa  active  in  looo,  and  tbe  ialand  of  FcmandD 
cank^  Along  the  Red  Sea  there  are  not  wanting  hv 
of  volcanoei.  luch  ai  Jebd  Tcir.  Aden  ia  dtuaied  in 
Pawng  to  the  Atlantic  a  tnktn  band  o(  volianai 
'      '^    dly  tfamofh  ce 


be  Arctic  Ocean,  where  aa  empdon  ooiumd  In  iBiR.  Iceland, 
towevcr.  with  ita  wcakh  of  vokaBoea  and  ^yaen,  ia  tbe  ina« 
mponant  of  all  the  Atlantic  centi^  Afurdina  to  Dr  T. 
rboroddaen  there  are  in  Iceland  about  ijo  poat-gUcial  vokaooaa. 
ind  it  ia  known  that  from  7$  10  30  have  been  in  eruption  during  the 
liatoric  period.  Many  of  the  Icelandic  bva-ftowi.  auch  aa  the 
nuneaie  Bond  from  LaU  (Skapu  j«lndl)  ia  I7gj.  an  leteable  u 
Lanre  eniptioaa,  which  an  the  chatactcriitic  thDugh  not  tbe 
idudve  form  of  activity  in  thia  ialand.  Probably  thu  type  vaa 
lu  mpoBBble  for  the  (hee»  of  old  lava  in  Ibe  terraced  hitU  at 
r^^^  ij — J-  . t:_i. ^ij^,^  ^^jp  related  tlie  Teftiary 

Mt  >!.•  Mwih  tj  ImJ>u4  ' 


>e  lilandi,  tc 


An  imfflenae  gap  tepantea  th*  old  volonic  area  li  Btixaia  from 
the  vokuiie  archipdacDca  of  the  Aaorea,  the  Canarica  and  Ibe  Cape 
Verd  lilanda.    Puma— a  link  inland  in  the  Canary  gmup.  with  a 

ia  the  htaeey  si  yulcaaokcy.  ia   '      '    ' 


k'tSfi  apnaring  oar  F^I^Ie<lariB.   itieU  a 

canic  bad  at  Italy  indudei  Ibe  Eufuean  h;Us.  the  Alban 
Phlcgnean  Fiekk.  Ac     The  mi  kkei  ol  BUwia  and  I 

Wita.    The  vokanickUndtiulDagH'aaivt  include  Uchia. 

the  Pooh   IflancH.   Ninda.  Mvna  aad  atbcia  afar   Nai 
•c.Ril  ia  Ibe  Cnek  anrkipetan  aw^  aa  UilK  KiB 
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■etivliy  nmf  be  tnead  into  Ada  MtiMr  and  tbcnce  to 
aodtbeCaucaMiiL  East  of  Smyrna  there  it  a  great  detoUte 
exact  which  the  ancients  recognized  as  volcanic  ana  termed  the 
Catacecaumcne (burnt countiv).  Thevokanic districtsof Lydia were 
ftwficd  by  PiofcMur  H.  S  Washington.  In  the  plateau  of  Armenia 
there  arc  several  extinct  volcanic  mountains,  more  or  less  destroyed, 
«i  which  the  best  known  b  Ararat.  Nimnid  Oagh  on  the  ^kmtc  d 
Lake  Van  ia  said  to  have  been  in  eruption  in  the  year  1441.  Dr  F. 
OsvaM  has  described  the  vokanoes  of  Armenia.  Of  the  volcanoes 
ir  Persiaa  territory  not  now  active,  Demavend,  south  of  the  Caspian, 
h  an  important  example.  Elburs  is  also  described  as  an  old  volouio. 
it  has  been  said  that  in  Central  Asia  there  ate  certain  vents  still 
acuve,  and  recent  volcanic  rocks  axe  known  from  the  Pnhevalsky 
chain  and  other  localities^ 

Tbe  number  of  vokranoes  known  to  be  actually  active  on  the  earth 
B  gennally  estimated  at  between  300  and  400^  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  thb  estimate  is  far  too  low.  if  account  be  taken  of 
those  volcanic  cones  which  have  not  been  active  in  historic  time,  the 
tctaJ  win  probably  rise  to  several  thousands.  The  distribution  of 
^olcanoesat  various  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  as  revealed  by  the 
local  occurrence  of  volcanic  rocks  at  different  boricons  in  the  cnist 
of  the  earth,  is  discussed  under  GaOLOCY.  Periods  of  grukt  earth- 
■ovrwent  have  hem  narked  by  eaceptional  volcanic  activity. 

Causa  of  VuUatudiy. 

In  disaissing  the  cause  of  vulcanlclty  two  problems  demand 
attention:  first  the  origin  of  the  heat  necessary  for  the  maTii- 
fotatioa  of  volcanic  phenomena,  and  secondly  the  nature  of 
the  force  by  which  the  heated  matter  is  raised  to  the  surface 
ar.d  ejected.  According  to  the  old  view,  which  assumed  that 
tbe  earth  was  a  spheroid  of  molten  matter  invested  by  a  com* 
parativdjr  thin  crust  of  solid  rock,  the  explanation  of  the 
pbcDoraena  appeared  fairly  simple.  The  mcdten  interior 
sepplied  the  heated  matter,  while  the  shrinkage  of  the  cooling 
CTDSt  produced  fractures  that  formed  the  volcanic  channels 
thzou^  which  it  was  assumed  the  magma  might  be  squeezed 
Oct  in  the  piocess  of  contraction.  When  phyacists  urged  the 
necessity  of  assuming  that  the  globe  was  practically  solid, 
Tokanologists  were  constrained  to  modify  their  views.  Follow^ 
eg  a  suggestion  of  W.  Hopkins  of  Cambridge,  they  supposed 
thai  tbe  ma^ma,  instead  of  existing  In  a  general  central  cavity, 
vas  located  in  comparatively  small  subterranean  hikes.  Some 
aathoritlcs  again,  like  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher,  regarded  the  magma 
IS  constituting  a  liquid  zone,  intermediate  between  a  solid  core 
•sd  a  sofid  slielL 

If  soBdification  of  the  primitive  molten  globe  proceeded  from 
the  centre  outwards,  90  as  to  form  a  sphere  practically  solid,  it 
h  conceivable  that  portions  of  the  original  magma  mi^t  never- 
Ljekas  be  retained  in  cavities,  and  thus  form  "  residual  lakes." 
.^houg^  the  mass  might  be  for  the  most  part  solid,  the  outer 
p  ction,  or  **  crust,"  could  conceivably  have  a  honeycombed 
s^rjctuxe^  and  any  magma  retained  in  the  cells  mi^t  serve 
'^  iircctly  to  feed  the  volcanoes.  Neighbouring  volcanoes  seem 
ia  some  cases  to  draw  their  supply  of  lava  from  independent 
srjrczs,  favouring  the  idea  of  local  cisterns  or  "  intercrustol 
narrvotn."  It  is  probable,  however,  that  subterranean  rt- 
BT\ous  of  magma,  if  they  exist,  do  not  represent  relics  of  an 
Clonal  fluid  condition  of  the  earth,  but  the  molten  material 
ray  be  merely  rock  which  has  become  fused  locally  by  a 
icTporary  development  of  heat  or  more  likely  by  a  relief  of 
pressure.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of  magma 
ae^ired  to  supply  the  most  copious  lava-flows  Is  comparatively 
sraH.  tbe  greatest  recorded  outflow  (that  of  Tomboro  in  Sum- 
bava,  in  18x5)  not  having  exceeded,  it  is  said,  six  cubic  mUes; 
a-ud  even  this  estimate  is  probably  too  high.  Whilst  in  many 
cun  the  magma-cisterns  may  be  comparatively  small  and 
'jta^iorajy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  arc  regions  where 
the  volcanic  rocks  are  so  similar  throughout  as  to  suggest  a 
cunmoo  origin,  thus  needing  intercrustal  reservoirs  of  great 
extent  and  capacity.  It  has  been  suggested  that  comparatively 
■"^ti  basins,  feeding  individual  volcanoes,  may  draw  thdr 
sc?ply  from  more  extensive  reservoirs  at  greater  depths. 

Mocb  sp^ulation  has  been  rife  as  to  the  source  of  the  heat 
ppysacA  for  the  local  melting  of  rock.  Chemical  action  has 
ntuxaDy  been  suggested,  especially  that  of  superficial  water,  but 
iti  adequacy  may  be  doubted.    iUter  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  dis- 


covery of  the  metals  of  the  alkalis,  be  thon^  that  their  remark* 
able  bdiaviour  with  water  might  explain  the  origin  of  subterraneaa 
heat;  and  in  more  recent  years  others  have  seen  a  local  source  of 
heat  in  the  oxidation  of  large  deposits  of  iron,  such  as  that  brought 
up  ia  the  basalt  of  Dboo  Island  In  Greenland.  It  has  been 
assumed  by  Moissan  and  by  Gautier  that  water  might  attack 
certain  metallic  carbides,  if  they  occur  as  stil»terranean  deposiu, 
and  give  rise  to  some  of  the  products  characteristic  of  vdcanoes. 
But  it  seems  that  all  such  action  must  be  very  limited,  and 
utteriy  inadequate  to  the  general  explanation  of  volcanic 
phenomena.  At  the  same  time  it  most  be  remembered  that 
access  of  water  to  a  rock  already  heated  may  have  an  imporUnt 
physical  effect  by  reducing  its  melting  pomt,  and  may  thus 
greatly  assist  in  the  production  of  a  supply  of  molten  matter. 
The  admisswn  of  surface-waters  to  heated  rocks  is  naturally 
regarded  as  an  important  source  of  motive  power  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  generation  of  vapour,  but  it  is  doubtful  to 
what  extent  it  may  contribute,  if  at  idl,  to  the  origin  of 
volcanic  heat. 

According  to  Robert  Mallet  a  competent  source  of  sub- 
terranean heat  for  volcanic  phenomena  might  be  derived  from 
the  transformation  of  the  mechanical  work  of  compressing  and 
crushing  parts  of  the  cmst  of  the  earth  as  a  consequeiure  of 
secular  contraction.  This  view  he  worked  out  with  much 
ingenuity,  supporting  it  by  mathematical  reasoning  and  an 
appeal  to  experimental  evidence.  It  was  claimed  for  the  theory 
that  it  exphiined  the  linear  distribution  of  volcanoes,  their 
relation  to  mountain  chains,  the  shallow  depth  of  the  foci  and 
the  intermittcnce  of  eruptive  activity.  A  grave  objection, 
however,  is  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  the  heal,  whether 
due  to  crushing  or  compression,  could  be  concentrated  locally 
so  as  to  produce  a  sufllcient  elevation  of  temperature  for 
melting  the  rocks.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Rev.  O, 
Fisher,  the  crushing  could  not,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, evolve  heat  enough  to  account  for  volcanic 
phenomena. 

Since  pressure  raises  the  melting-point  of  any  solid  that 
expands  on  liquefaction,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  many 
deep-seated  rocks,  though  actually  solid,  may  be  potentially 
liquid;  that  is,  they  are  maintained  in  a  solid  state  by  pressure 
oijy.  Any  local  relief  of  pressure,  such  as  might  occur  in  the 
foldmg  and  faulting  of  rocks,  would  tend,  without  further 
accession  of  heat,  to  induce  fusion.  But  although  nwderate 
pressure  raises  the  fusing-point  of  most  solids,  ir  is  believed, 
from  modem  researches,  that  very  great  pressures  may  have 
a  contrary  effect. 

It  is  held  by  Professor  S.  Arrhenius  that  at  great  depths  in 
the  earth  the  molten  rock,  being  above  its  critical  point,  can 
exist  only  in  the  gaseous  condition;  but  a  gas  under  enormous 
pressure  may  behave,  so  far  as  compressibiiity  is  concerned, 
like  a  rigid  solid.  He  concludes,  from  the  high  density  of  the 
earth  as  a  whole  and  from  other  considerations,  that  the  central 
part  of  our  planet  consists  of  gaseous  iron  (about  80%  of  the 
earth's  diameter)  followed  by  a  zone  of  rodt  magma  in  a 
gaseous  condition  (about  15%),  which  passes  insensibly  out- 
wards into  liquid  rock  (4%),  covered  by  a  thin  solid  crust  (less 
than  X  %  of  diameter).  If  water  from  the  crust  penetrates  by 
osmosis  through  the  sea-floor  to  the  molten  mterior,  it  acts,  at 
the  high  temperature,  as  an  acid,  and  decomposes  the  silicates 
of  the  magma.  The  liquid  rock,  expanded  and  rendered  more 
mobile  by  this  water,  rises  in  fissures,  but  in  its  ascent  suffers 
cooling,  so  that  the  water  then  loses  its  power  as  an  acid  and  is 
displaced  by  silicic  acid,  when  the  escaping  steam  gives  rise  to 
the  explosive  phenomena  of  the  volcano.  The  mechanism  of  the 
volcano  is  therefore  much  like  that  of  a  geyser,  a  comparison 
long  ago  suggested  by  Rev.  O.  Fisher  and  other  geologists. 

According  to  the  *'  planetesimal  theory "  of  Professor  T.  C. 
Chamberlin  and  Dr  F.  R.  MouUon,  which  assumes  that  the 
earth  was  formed  by  the  accretion  of  vast  numbers  of  small 
co&mical  bodies  called  planetesimals,  the  original  heat  of  the 
earth's  interior  was  due  chiefly  to  the  compression  of  the  grow* 
ing  globe  by  its  own  gravity.    The  heat,  proceeding  from  the 
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ccatTt  outwudi,  auied  local  Iiuion  ol  the  rocki,  tbouch 
viliiout  ttttpuag  di&tiDct  reurvoin  ot  moLtca  mlsnu,  MttA  the 
f  uied  mittei  charged  with  gaus  roie  in  liquid  thiods  DC  tooguei, 
which  wprk«d  their  way  upvudi,  ume  reaching  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  earth  aod  ocaping  thicnigh  figure*  ia  the 
iDiie  ol  Iiacture,  thu)  giving  riie  to  volcanic  pbeooiaei 
ii  held  that  the  eiplosivt  activity  of  a  volcano  ia  due 


which  have  beea  I 


m  the  in 


th,  ohillt  only  ■  tmall  and  pcrhapi  In.ijnilu-ini  put 
i>  played  by  watei  of  lupaihcial  origin. 

Entirely  new  views  of  the  origin  of  the  earth's  internal  heat 
have  resulted  from  the  diuovery  ot  ladioactivily. 
shown  by  the  Hon.  R.  J,  StruU,  Pioleasor  J.  Joly  and  others 
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tocks  and  thus  give  rise  lo  a  volcanic  eruption.  When  ' 
reservoir  becomes  eihausled  the  emplion  ceases,  but  if  m 
beat  be  generated  by  continued  radioactivity  further  fus 
may  ensue,  and  in  time  the  eruption  be  repeated.  Accord! 
however,  lo  Frofessor  Joly,  it  ii  improbable  that  sufEci 
heat  for  the  manifestation  of  voicAnic  phenomena  could 
developed  by  the  local  radioactivity  ol  the  rocks  In  the  up 
part  of  the  earth's  crust. 

AUTHOitTIIs.— On  general  vulcanic'ly  tee  C  Mercall'  /  Viilcani 
turn  Mia  lem  (1907)  Sit  A.  Gelkie  TciI  Boat  of  Ctolciy  (4  h  □] 
1903)  (wiih  biblh>iiapliy)  He  AniwU  VckaiKt  i>}  G  ad  >-Ud  ■ 
(ivols.  lS97)(wiiliten«lBk«charvulcanDlaBy)  T  C  Chamberim 
and  R.  D  Sjubuiy  Galto  Praeasti  muTltor  lUaitu  (1905) 
C   P  Stojw.  Vsfcaduo  (iffl  rfl      1  1  11    V-ictnc 
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"  Zur  Phynk  d™  Vuleaniifnui" 
Mm  FsriMdlwtw.  Bind  nil. 

in  (he  Gnlvjcsf  JfuuiH.  Ai^l  ■■,-,,■  — .      

and  IUd(oiKtlviw,''^J»i™il  </  CttUtr  (Chicago,  1906),  vol.  liv. 
P^  >»:  G.  D.  toudeitack.  ''The  Rdaiion  of  Radioactivily  to 
VuleaBiam."  SM.  p.  747;  J,  loly,  RoJioKfmly  unit  GtHsn 
(1900};  A.  Harirer.  I*.  Kilnnl  lli^try  i4  IpHtmi  Kxki  {1909); 
•sd  E.  Sut».  n>  Al»  0/  U>  EaHi  (Dai  AwIOm  dtr  ErM.  tnnt. 
by  H.  B.  C  SeUa^  vol.  iv.  c.i{i  xvL  (1909).  (F.  W.  R.') 


Japanae  empire  [aimeied  in  1891).  They  ate  alio  known  u 
the  Magellan  Archipelago,  and  in  Japan  as  Knaiao-relto 
(series  of  volcanic  islands).  They  aie  situated  between  14* 
and  16'  N.  and  141'  and  141°  E.  Their  names  are  KllaHwo- 
jima  (Santo  Alejandro),  Iwo-jima  (Sulphur)  and  Minimi- 
iwo-jima  (Santo  Agoitino).  Kita-iwo-jima— which,  as  iia 
lurae  (kila)  implies,  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  thne — risen 
ijio  It.  above  the  water,  and  Miruuni-iwo-jima,  the  moat 
southerly,  to  a  height  of  joii  ft.    The  islands  ate  not  inhal»t«l. 


I  the  Volcei 


,   Vukien 


I  tribe 


bounded  N.  by  that  ol  the  Hiipioi,  W.  and  S.  by  Lucania 
£.  by  the  territory  of  Venusia.  Some  pre-Roman  ruins 
eidst  Iflal,  Scat.,  1U4,  iij).  II  became  a  MunidpiMm, 
in  AJ>.  1S1  had  an  extensive  territory  attached  to  it,  indmi- 
1,  the  large  Cyclopean  walls  ol  which 


,  2in 


T   the  Tanaget  (mod. 


is  a  well-preserved  Roman  t 
Tanagro). 

Sec  G.  PatronI  in  Ntlm  itgi  icai  (1897J,  18]. 

VDLCI.  or  Vuia,  an  ancient  town  of  Etnuia.  71«  drcuU 
of  the  walls  meaiures  about  4  m.,  and  scanty  itaces  ol  them 
and  ot  Roman  buildings  within  them  still  eiist.  The  Panic 
della  Badia  over  ibe  Flora,  a  bridge  with  a  main  arch  of  M  It. 
span,  9S  ft-  above  the  atream,  is  also  Roman.  An  aqueduct 
passes  over  it.  The  {ormer  wealth  of  the  town  b  mainly  proved 
by  the  disoiveries  made  in  its  eitenaive  necropolis  from  iSiS 
onwarda — Greek  vases,  bronws  and  other  temaini — many 
of  which  are  now  in  the  Vatican.  By  1856  over  js,ooo  tomln 
had,  it  was  calculated,  been  opened.  These  were  entirely  sub- 
terranean, ihd  little  is  now  to  be  seen  on  the  site  but  a 
great  tumulus,  the  CucumeDa,  and  a  few  amaller  ones.  The 
fieicaes  from  Ihe  Francois  tomb,  discovmed  in  iSjT,  illulraling 
Creek  and  Euuscan  myths,  an  now  in  the  Museo  Torkinia 

Coiuncanius  triumphed  over  the  people  of  Vulsinii  and  Voki 
in  ilo  H.c,  Bod  the  cohlny  of  Cosa  was  founded  in  their  lenilory. 
This  seems  lo  have  ted  to  the  decline  of  the  city,  and  it  doei 
not  seem  to  have  been  of  great  importance  in  the  Romas 
period,  though  it  became  an  episcopal  see. 

See  G.  Dennis.  Otiu  aid  CrmOina  1}  Etiurta  (Loodon.  1881), 
i-  437,  Ii.  yy,  S.  Cidl,  FtiuiUa  Jam  la  nlinpile  Jt  Vulii  (f^ins. 
1S91),  for  the  eicavitioDS  of  1889  (wiih  copious  referecEes  Istarller 
puhlicationi).  (T.  As.) 

VOU,  a  book-name  (invented  by  Dt  J.  Fleming,  author  ol 
a  woik  on  British  animals)  for  Ihe  waler.ral  and  those  speciea 
of  Geld-Duce  which  have  chnk-teeih  of  the  same  general  type. 
Although  the  British  representatives  of  ibis  griHtp  should 
undoubtedly  retain  their  vernacular  deugnalions  of  water-rat 
and  shmt-tailed  field-  
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of  the  group.  Systematically  voles  are  classed  in  the  m: 
itdet  RooENTU,  in  which  they  constitute  the  typical  section 
>f  the  subfamily  Microtinae  in  the  Mutidae,  or  mouse-group, 
ts  a  group,  vok*  are  characterised  by  being  more  heavily 

built  than  rats  and  mice,  and  by  Iheir  less  brisk  movements. 

Tley  have  very  small  eyes,  blunt  snouts,  inconspicuous  ears 
ind  short  limte  and   tails,   in  all   of  which  poinu  Ihey  are 

Emminp  and  Dihi:r  reprcscDlalivea  of  the  Microtinae,  volea 
.re,  however,  broadly  distinguished  from  typical  rats  and  mice 
by  the  sttucture  of  their  three  pairs  of  molar  Icelh.  These, 
iwn  in  the  figure,  ate  composed  o(  s  variable  number  of 
al  irianjular  prisms,  in  contact  with  one  another  by  two 
(or  one)  of  their  angles.  On  the  number  and  relations  of  these 
prisms  the  voles,  which  form  an  eiceedingly  large  group,  rang- 
ing an  over  Europe  and  Asia  north  of  (ind  lEclusive  ol]  the 
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aad  Nofth  AniBrica,  are  divided  fiittft  senen  and 
in.    Examples  of  some  of  these  are  afforded  by  the 

English   Tq)resentatives 
of  the  group. 

The  first  of  tfacK  is 
the  common  short- 
tailed  fidd-mouse,  or 
"field-voie;'  Mkroliu 
agrtsHst  which  belongs 
to  the  typical  section 
of  the  type  genus,  and 
is  about  the  size  of  a 
mouse,  with  a  short. 
^  stumpy   body,    and    a 

Uppcraiid  Lower  Mobnof  the  Water.Rat  Y^  **«"'  one-thiid  the 
{arWater-Vole),  Mierutus  ompkihuu,     length  of  the  head  and 

body.  The  hind  feet 
have  SIX  pads  oa  their  inferior  surfaces,  ami  the  colour  is  dull 
grizzled  brown  above  and  greyish  white  below.  The  molar  teeth 
have  respectively  s,  5  and  6  prisms  above,  and  9,  $  and  3  below. 
This  rodent  is  one  oif  the  commonest  of  British  mammab,  and  fre- 
qocnts  fieids,  woods  and  gardens  m  numbers,  often  doing  con^der- 
abie  daoxsage  owing  to  its  fondness  for  gauden  produce.  It  is 
^nead  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  (exclusive  of  the  Orkneys), 
wfa3c  <m  the  omtinent  of  Europe  its  range  extends  from  Fin- 
had  to  North  Italy  and  from  France  and  Spain  to  Russia. 

The  second  and  larger  spedcs  is  the  water-rat,  or  "watcr- 
Tvi^"  which  belongs  to  a  second  section  of  the  genus,  and  is 
conmooly  known  as  Microhia  {Anicaia)  am^nbiuSf  idthough 
some  writers  employ  the  inappropriate  sped&c  name  tcrrestris. 
It  is  aboat  the  size  of  arat,  and  has  long  soft  thick  fur,  of  a 
aaifonn  snaaded  brown,  except  vdien  (as  is  not  uncommon) 
il  is  biark.  The  tail  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  head  and 
body,  and  the  hind  feet  are  hmg  and  powerful,  although  not 
mti^ied,  and  have  five  rounded  pads  on  their  lower  surfarrs> 
In  the  upper  jaw  the  first  molar  has  5,  the  second  4  and  the 
third  4  pcisras,  of  wfaidi  the  last  is  irregular  and  sometimes 
divided  into  two,  making  s«  In  the  lower  jaw  the  first  molar 
has  7  pdsms,  d  which  the  3  antoior  are  generally  not  fully 
aqsoxated  bom  one  another,  the  second  5  and  the  third  3. 
The  water-rat  is  perhaps  the  most  often  seen  of  all  English 
mammals,  owing  to  its  diurnal  habits.  It  frequents  rivers 
and  aticams,  burrowing  in  the  banks,  and  often  causing  con- 
adeiable  damage;  Its  food  consists  almost  wh6Dy  6[  water- 
rashes  and  other  vegetaUe  substances,  but  it  will 
food  on  occasion,  in  the  shape  of  msects,  mice 
The  female  has  during  the  snmmrr  three  or 
foor  fitters,  each  of  from  two  to  seven  young.  The  range  of 
the  water-rat  extends  over  Europe  and  North  Asia  from 
v^f4»w^  to  China,  but  the  species  is  not  found  in  beland, 
wtere  no  member  of  the  groi^*  is  native. 

The  red-faadDcd  fiekf-moaae  or  "  bank-vole  '*  may  be  distinguidied 
cBcfiM^y  fiom  the  firat  species  by  its  mote  or  le»  rvaty  or  nilotts- 
d  bock,  its  bsger  ears  and  its  comparatively  locttcrtail, 
ittaias  to  aboot  hatf  the  length  of  the  head  and  body.  On 
of  an  important  difference  in  the  «tructuie  of  its  molars, 
it  B  now  very  genefally  reCcried  to  a  distinct  genus,  umler  the  name 
<i  Vwatwrnyv  fftrtaUai  these  teeth^  developing  roots  at  a  oertain 
Ca^  of  T********i  iiistrad  of  gfomog  permaneatty.  Their  pnw 
— B^icr  HB|irrtivriy  5  and  4  and  s  above,  and  7»  3  and  3  below« 
The  habits  of  this  ^ledes  are  in  every  way  similar  to  those  of  the 
^  first  on  the  list.  Its  range  in  Great  Britain  extends  northwards 
t»  Mucjyshite.  bat  it  is  ttpceseuted  in  an  idand  off  the  FcrobfOke 
bf  9i  distinct  lom:  on  the  cuuilnent  of  Emme  it  extends 
and  It^y  to  aoothem  Russia,  whale  it  la  wpieaented 
Asia  ana  North  America  by  dosdy  alliea  tpcdes. 
from  the  Pliocene  of  England  and  Italy  with  molars 
oced  as  soon  as  developed  fonn  the  genu  MlinunHyt, 
^^  (ILL.*) 

(knowB  to  Che  Tatars  as  AmT,  liS  or  Aid-,  to  the 
tribes  as  Ram,  and  to  the  ancieBts  as  JOba  and  Oanu\ 
the  lonfesl  and  most  impoftant  ifter  of  Etuopean  Russia.  It 
IBB  in  the  Valdai  platcan  of  Tver  and,  after  a  winding  course 
aC  Y3X$  oi.  (roTO  in  m  straight  line),  falls  into  the  Cas|nan  at 
It  is  by  far  the  loi^pest  river  of  Europe,  the 


Danube,  whi<A  conies  next  to  it,  being  only  fjjs  (°-»  ^bOe 
the  Rhine  (760  m.)  is  shorter  even  than  two  of  the  chief  tri- 
butaries of  the  Volga— the  Oka  and  the  Kama.  Its  drainage 
area,  which  includes  the  whole  <^  middle  and  eastern  as  wdl 
as  part  of  south-eastern  Russia,  amounts  to  563,300  sq.  m., 
thus  exceeding  the  aggregate  superficies  of  Germany,  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  containing  a  population  of  fifty 
millions.  Its  tributaries  are  navigable  for  an  aggregate  length 
of  neariy  20,000  m.  The  **  basin  "  of  the  Volga  is  not  limited 
to  its  actual  catchment  area.  By  a  system  of  canals  which 
connect  the  upper  Volga  with  the  Neva,  the  oommeidal  mouth 
of  the  Volga  hais  been  transferred,  so  to  q>eak,  from  the  Cayian 
to  the  Baltic,  thus  making  St  Petersburg,  the  capital  and 
chief  seaport  of  Russia,  the  chief  port  (tf  the  Volga  ba^n  as 
well.  Other  leas  important  canals  connect  it  with  the  Western 
Dvina  (Riga)  and  the  White  Sea  (Archangel);  while  a  railwagr 
only  45  m.  in  length  joins  the  Volga  with  the  Don  and  the  S^ 
of  Azov,  and  thrK  great  trunk  lines  bring  its  lower  parts  into 
connexioa  with  the  Baltic  and  western  Europe. 

The  Vo^  rises  in  extensive  manihes  00  the  Valdai  plateau,  where 
theW.Dvtnaaboliasitsorisin.  1  j  kf  Srijger.was  forroeity  considfred 
tobethepnncipalsouiQe;butthatdistinctianisnowipvento  fn^,, 
a  small  spring  issuing  beneath  a  chapel  (57*  15'  N. ;  33*  30^  g§fm^ 
E.)  in  the  midst  of  a  large  marsh  to  the  west  of  Selijcr.  "'"* 
The  honour  has  also  been  claimed,  not  without  plaustbility,  for  the 
Rana  rivulet.  Recent  exact  surveys  have  shown  these  originatiiig 
marshes  to  be  no  more  than  665  ft.  above  sea-levet  The  stream 
first  traverses  several  small  lakes,  all  having  the  same  level,  and, 
after  its  confluence  with  the  Runa,  enters  Lake  Volga.  A  dam 
erected  a  few  miles  bdow  that  lake,  with  a  stora^  of  nearly  10,000 
milUoa  cob.  ft.  of  water,  makes  it  possible  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
Volga  as  far  dows  as  the  Sheksna,  thus  rendering  it  navigable,  even 
at  low  water,  from  its  65th  mile  onwaids. 

Frxnn  its  confluence  ydth  the  Sheksna  the  Volga  flows  with  a  very 
gentle  descent  towards  the  south-east,  past  VaroSavl  and  Kostroma, 
along  a  broad  valley  hollowed  to  a  depth  of  150-900  ft.  in  the 
Psrman  and  Jurassic  deposits.  In  &kct,  its  oourBe  lies  through  a 
string  of  depressions  formerly  filled  with  wkle  lakes,  all  linked 
together,  when  the  Votea  at  length  assumes  a  due  south-east 
direction  it  is  a  lar^e  river  (6250  cnb.  tt.  per  second,  riang  occasioaally 
in  high  flood  to  as  mnch  aa  178,3160 cnb.  ft.);  of  ia  numerous  tribo* 
tariea,  the  Unzha  (3^  nu  330  navigable),  from  the  north,  is  the 
most  important. 

The  next  great  tributary  is  the  Oka,  which  comes  from  the  south- 
west after  having  traversed,  on  its  course  of  950  m.,  all  the  Great 
Rnssianmovinoes  of  central  Russia.  It  rises  in  the  govern-  ^    ^^^ 
meet  ofOrel.  among  hiUs  which  also  send  trflbutarics  to  the  ^^cvwn 
Dnieper  and  the  Don,  and  receives  on  the  left  the  Upa,  the  i|^^« 
Zhisdia,  the  Ugra  (300  m.),  the  Moskva,  on  which  steamers 
ply  up  to  Moscow,  the  Klyazma  (30^  m.),  on  whose  banks  arose  the 
middie>Russian  principality  of  Su^al.  and  on  the  right  the  navigable 
Tsna  (ass  m.)  and  Moksbau   Every  one  of  these  tributaries  b  con- 
nected with  some  important  event  in  the  history  of  Great  Russia, 
The  drainage  area  of  the  Oka  is  a  territory  of  07iO«>  ^l-  °!:^"  °^ 
been  maintained  that,  of  the  two  rivers  which  unite  at  Niriiniy* 
Novgorod,  the  Oka,  not  the  Volga,  is  the  chief :  the  fact  is  that  both 
ia  length  (8iS  m.)  and  in  drainage  area  above  the  ooailuenoe(te,«x» 
sq.  m^,  as  well  as  in  the  aggregate  length  of  its  tributaries,  the  Volga 
is  the  inferior  stream.  _  , 

At  Its  confhienoe  with  the  Oka  the  Volga  enters  the  broad  lacostruie 
depression  which  mast  have  oommunkated  with  the  Caspian  daring 
tbepost-Plmcene  period  by  means  of  at  least  a  brood  strait,  wmg^g^ 
Its  level  at  low  water  b  only  190  ft.  above  that  of  the  ocean,  zj^^^ 
I  mmcdbt^  bdow  the  confluence  the  breadth  of  the  river  ^fMsJSask 
ranges  from  350  to  1 750  yds.  There  are  many  idaods  which  ' 
change  their  appearance  and  poation  after  each  inundation.    On 
the  right  the  Volga  is  joined  by  the  Sura,  which  drains  a  large  area 
and  brings  a  volume  of  3700  to  i2fioo  cub.  ft.  of  water  per  second, 
the  Vetluga  (46c  m.  long,  of  which  365  are  navmable),  from  the 
forest-tracts  of  Yaroslavl,  and  many  smaller  tributaries.    Then 
the  stream  turns  south-east  and  dcKcnds  into  another  lacustrine 
depresaon,  where  it  receives  the  Kama,  below  KaxalL    Remains 
of  molluscs  still  extant  in  the  Caspian  occur  cxtensiveiy  throughout 
this  depreasioo  and  up  the  lower  Kama. 

The  Kama,'  whkh  brings  tO  the  Volga  a  eontribotion  ranging 
from  53.900  to  144,400  cub.  It.  and  occasienally  reaching  51JS/M0  cub. 
ft.  per  second,  m^ght  again  be  considered  as  the  more  important 
of  the  two  rivers.  It  rises  in  Vyatka,  takes  a  wide  sweep  towards 
the  north  and  east,  and  then  flows  south  and  sooth-west  to  join  the 
Volga  after  a  course  of  no  less  than  1 150  m. 

'To  the  Votyaka  h  is  known  as  the  Budxhim-Kaas,  to  the 
Chuvashcs  as  the  Shoiga-adil  and  to  th«  Tatars  as  the  Cholman-klcl 
or  Ak-Hkl,  all  weeds  spying  "  White  river.** 


nal.  hui  a  Tatlway  a  KaL_..        „_   ...     . 

icaian  with  the  Don  and  UuSea  tif  Amv.    ... ,.._... 

river  uka  a  ahup  turn  fa  a  aoulh'CaiUrly  direclbn  uwaroi  the 
Caspian ;  [E  i^ntDi  the  Cajpiaa  bieiwa,  and  a  few  mila  above 
TKariuyn  Knda  oB  a  branch — the  Akhtuba — whjch  accompanict 
It  [or  J30  m.  beTore  [allloe;  Inu  Ihe  Caspian.  Here  the  VdiK 
_^  je^^  ncavea  iw  tribuDrica:   Ita  right  bank  b  ilLirled  by  law 

4^.  Mih  tuba  when  itiwatcAarehigh.ajidnaodt  the  country  Tor 

^^  iSioJSin.  ThewidthalthemainurcaDiranEnlronijio 
to  3500  ydji.  and  (he  depth  exceed!  So  (I.  Tbedcila  proper  bcsim 
411  m.  above  Asiralthan.  and  Ihe  branchs  wbdividr  «o  aa  to  reach 
the  Ki  by  am  many  a>  200  aepatatc  motilha.  Bdow  Ancalchan 
aaviptinn  i>  difliculi.  and  on  the  Bi>d-ban  u  the  mouth  (be 

The  figuics  given  show  how  immensely  the  tiver  vatiei  in 
volume,  «iid  the  gieitnest  of  the  changea  which  ate  constantly 
foing  o[]  in  the  chantvl  and  on  its  banks.  Not  only  docs  it« 
level  occasionally  rise  in  flood  as  much  as  $0  f(.  and  ovtT&ow 
its  banks  lor  a  distance  of  ;  to  15  m,;  even  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  is  considerably  aftecled  by  Ihe  sudden  inCui  of  water 
brought  by  the  Volga.  The  amount  of  suspended  mailer 
brought  down  b  conejpondingly  great.  AU  ateng  its  course 
the  Volga  b  eroding  and  destroying  its  bonks  with  great 
rapidity;  towns  and  loading  ports  have  constantly  la  be 
■hitled  farther  back. 

if  Ihe  gradual  deticailian  of  the  Volga,  and 
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by  the  Russian  academy  ol  sciences  to  investigate  ibe  tubject. 
No  positive  rcsull  was,  however,  arrived  at,  principally  00 
account  of  the  want  ol  regular  mcasurementi  of  the  volume  of 
the  Volga  and  its  tribularles— mcasuicinents  which  began 
to  be  made  on  sdenlific  principles  only  In  18&1.  Still,  if  we 
go  back  two  or  three  cenluriet,  It  ii  inilispulable  that  livm 
of  the  Volga  bssin  which  were  easily  navigable  ihen  ate  now 
baldly  dcccuihlE  to  the  smallest  ciafl.  The  desiccation  of  the 
livers  of  Russia  has  been  oilen  attributed  to  the  steady  deslnc- 
tlon  of  its  forests.  But  it  is  obviout  that  then  are  other 
ffncral  causes  at  work,  which  Bic  of  a  much  more  importatit 
cbajacter — causes  of  which  tbe  brger  phenomenn  of  the 
general  desiccation  ot  Eastern  and  Wctletn  Turkcslan  ore 
CODtempomneous  manifestations.  The  gradual  ckvatioD  ol 
the  whole  ol  northern  Rusaia  and  Kbeiia,  and  the  consequent 
draining  ol  Ibc  marshes,  is  one  ol  Iheie  decpci-scattd,  amplei 
causes;  another  is  Ibe  desiccation  of  (be  laket  all  over  the 
Dorthem  hemi^dtere. 

Kj*n*i.— The  nenmrl:  of  «hanoiir  and  «!ll  Jinumi  ot  "  cutoffs  " 
in  the  delta  ol  the  Volga  and  the  ahallow  waters  of  ihe  northern 
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S.uufmUo  ItiuiMiys)  luih  up  the  river.  They  ore  fallaood  h 
,e  great  •turgeon  (Adptnur  iuiC).  Ihe  pike,  ihe  bicain  and  Ih 

herring  {Clupfa  cmpia),  which  lormeriy  woa  ciegEected,  bul  Km  noi 
become  more  important  than  sturceon:  Ihe  trurgeon  /.  litUalh 
and  "wd>"  (Siiunu  {fami)  rollDW.  and  finalfy  the  iturgeo 
AcipPTUrr  eiUdeniladlii.  »  much  v:Jiied  for  its  caviare.  In  tearc 
of  a  gravelly  ipawnLng-Eround  ihc  aturgeon  go  up  the  river  as  la 
aa  Sar^ta  (jyJ  m.).  The  lamprey,  now  enlensively  pickled.  Ih 
aterlpl    {A.   mht^ui),   ihe  tench.   Ihe  gudjoon  and  other  lluvij 

■tO.OOO  loiU  af  filh  ol  all  hindi.  ol  the  value  of  coniiderahly  ovi 
/(.jocooo,  are  laken  annually  in  the  four  fi^^■-"  j:...;-..  -i  >i. 
Vo^  Ural,  TcRk  and  Kuio.    Scal-hyntuv  i 
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ry  year  about  «o,aDo  of  nan  rilidim  an 

inter  the  nuinbetlev  trlbuiarlei  and  nib- 

Vdp  haome  highways  for  slnlgea.     The  ice 

>&.  and  breaks  up  earlier  JO  its  upper  coune  than  in 

■  ■    •    ^       --upiiApta 

April  7th  at 


.ikhan  being  nearly  fifteen  limes 

ig  St  Pelcnburg  by  the  Vo)ia  canalk    The 
.  quantity  are  nth^  ntctoH,  manufactured 


wares,  hido,  Su.  timber,  cerab,  petrole 
river  (taffic  cooiiiU  cUe^  ol  maar'-- 
latlir  nioilly  for  the  tretfesa  gover 

AKroUian.  as  well  at  lor  iIk  R^on    

the  Don.    Dredging  machines  ve  kept  cc 

veitelt  that  tua  aground.    The  loltewing  tabli 
river  porlt.  with  the  movemenl  ol  ihipping  in  1 
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fiiifury.— The  Volga  was  not  improbably  known  to  Ibe  euly 
Grecki,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  previous  to 
Flolcmy.  According  to  him,  the  Rh>  is  a  tribuiuy  of  on 
inierioi  sea,  formed  from  Ihe  confluence  of  two  great  riven, 
the  sources  of  which  are  separated  by  twenty  degrees  of  lonfi- 
lude,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  10  judge  from  bis  staiemenu 
how  fir  tbe  Slavs  hod  by  thit  time  luccecdcd  in  penetrating 
into  the  baiin  of  the  Volga.  The  Arab  geographers  throw 
Utile  light  on  the  condition  of  ibe  Volga  during  tbe  great 
migralitms  of  Ihe  jcd  cenluiy,  <"  subsequently  under  th« 
invasion  of  Ihe  Iluns,  the  growth  of  Ihe  Khazar  empire  in  the 
soulhein  sUppu  aiul  of  thit  of  Bulgaria  on  the  middle  Volga. 
But  we  know  ihat  in  the  91b  century  ilic  Volg^i  baoin  was 
occupied  by  Finnish  tribes  in  the  nonh  and  by  Khazan  acid 
various  Turkish  races  in  the  south.  The  Slavs,  driven  perhaps 
Id  the  west,  had  only  Ihe  Volkhov  and  Ihe  Dnieper,  while  the 
(Mohommedia}  Bulgarian  empire,  at  the  confluence  ol  Ihe 
Volga  wiih  the  Kama,  was  so  powerful  that  for  wme  (ime 
il  was  an  open  question  whether  Islam  or  Christianiiy  wouM 
gain  Ihe  upper  hand  among  Ihc  Sliv  idohicrs.  But.  while 
the  Russians  were  driven  from  Ibe  Block  Sea  by  the  Khaiars, 
and  later  on  by  a  tide  of  UgriiD  migration  from  tbe  northeast, 
a  stream  of  Slavs  moved  slowly  towards  the  north-east,  down 

Turkish  regions.  Alter  two  centuries  of  struggle  the  Rutsiona 
succeeded  in  coloniiing  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Oka  basin; 
in  Ihe  Dtfa  century  they  built  a  aeries  ot  fortified  town)  on  Ibe 
Oka  and  Klyazma;  and  finally  ibcy  reached  the  mouth  of  (ha 
0^,  there  founding  (in  isii)  a  new  Novgorod— the  Novgorod 
of  the  Lowbndl,  now  Niehniy-Novgcmd.  The  great  lacustrine 
deprcsuon  of  the  middle  Volga  was  thus  leached;  and 
when  the  Mongol  invasion  of  i]j9-4i  came,  it  encountered  in 
Ihe  Oka  basin  «  dense  agricultural  populallon  wilb  many 
forlilied  and  wealthy  towns— a  population  whlcb  (he  Mongols 
found  Ihey  couhl  conquer,  indeed,  but  were  unable  to  drive 
beloiE  Ukia  u  Ibcy  bid  doM  so  mwT  «f  Ue  Turkish  liibes. 
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Tfais  tnva^on  cbedced  but  did  not  fttop  the  tdvaace  of 
the  Ruaians  down  the  Volga.  Two  centuries  elapsed  before 
the  Russians  covered  the  300  m.  which  separate  the  mouths 
ct  the  Oka  and  the  Kama  and  took  possession  of  Kazafl.  But 
in  the  meantime  a  flow  of  Novgorodian  cobnization  had 
moved  eastward,  along  the  upper  portions  of  the  left-bank 
tribatarics  of  the  Volga,  and  had  reached  the  Urab. 

With  the  capture  of  Kazaft  (155a)  the  Russians  found  the 
lower  Volffi  open  to  their  boats,  and  eight  years  afterwards 
tHey  were  masters  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Astrakhan. 
Two  oenttuies  more  elapsed  before  the  Russians  secured  a  free 
passage  to  the  Black  Sea  and  became  nuttters  of  the  Sea  of 
Asov  and  the  Crimea;  the  Volga,  however,  was  their  route. 
Purittg  these  two  centuries  they  fortified  the  lower  river, 
settled  it,  and  penetrated  farther  eastward  into  the  steppes 
towards  the  upper  Ural  and  thence  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Tobol  and  other  great  Siberian  rivers, 

BiBUOCBAPHV.-^P.  P.  Semenov's  Geopopkkal  end  Statical 


Bosoiyubov,  The  Volga  from  Tver  to  Astrakhan  (Russian,    1876): 
RRMkoschny.  Die  Walk  und  ihre  ZufiHsse  (Lcipae.  1887.  vol.  I). 


history,  cthnbeiaphy.  nydiogmphy  and  bioftraphy.  with  rich 
UbUographicalinfonnatioa;  N.  Boguslavskiy.  Tk*  Volmas  a  Means 
«f  Cammunicaiion  (Russian,  1887).  with  detailed  pronle  and  maps; 
Peretyatkovich,  Volm  Region  in  lie  istk  and  t6tk  Centuries  0877): 
•ad  Lender,  Dit  WUffi  (1889)-  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

VOIHTNIA,  a  government  of  south-western  Russia,  bounded 
by  the  Polish  governments  of  Lublin  and  Sicdlce  on  the  W., 
Grodno  and  Minsk  on  the  N.,  Kiev  on  the  E.  and  Podolia  and 
Galicia  (Austria)  on  the  S.,  with  an  area  of  27,690  sq.  m.  A 
broad,  flat  spur  of  the  Carpathians — the  Avratynsk  plateau — 
which  enters  from  the  west  and  stretches  out  eastward  towards 
the  Dnieper  occupies  its  southern  portion,  reaching  a  maximum 
devalion  of  1200  ft.;  another  branch  of  the  Carpathians  in 
the  west  of  the  government  ranges  between  700  and  900  ft.  at 
its  highest  points.  Both  are  deeply  grooved  In  places,  and 
the  crags  give  a  hilly  aspect  to  the  districts  in  which  they  occur. 
The  remainder  of  the  government,  which  is  quite  flat,  with 
an  imperceptible  slope  towards  the  marshes  of  Finsk,  is  known 
as  the  Polyesie  (see  Minsk). 

The  population  in  1906  was  estimated  at  3,547i50o*  Some 
three-fourths  of  the  population  are  Little  Russians;  the 
other  elements  are  White  and  Great  Russians,  Poles  (5-2%), 
Jews  (13-2%)  and  Germans  (57  %).  The  government 
is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which 
are  Zhitomir,  the  capital,  Dubno,  Kovel,  Kremenets,  Lutsk, 
Novograd  Volhynskiy,  Ostrog,  Ovruch,  Vladimir  Volhynskiy, 
Rovno,  Staro-Konstantinov  and  Zaslavl.  The  conditions  of 
peasant  ownership  differ  from  those  which  prevail  .in  other 
pans  of  Russia,  and  of  the  total  area  the  peasants  hold  ap- 
proximately one-half;  42%  of  the  total  is  in  the  hands  of 
private  owners,  a  considerable  number  of  Germans  having  settled 
and  bought  land  in  the  government. 

Forests  cover  ncariy  50%  of  the  area  in  the  north  (that  is.  In  the 
Polyciic)  and  15%  elsewhere.  Agriculture  is  well  devckjpcd  in 
Che  souih.  and  m  1900  there  were  4,222,400  acres  (24%}  under 
ccnal  crops  abne.  la  the  Polyesie  the  principal  occupations  arc 
connected  with  the  export  of  limber  and  hrewood,  the  preparation 
of  pitch,  tar.  potash  and  wooden  wares,  and  boat-building.  Lignite 
and  coal,  some  graphite  and  kaolin,  arc  mined,  as  also  amber,  which 
is  often  found  in  big  lumps.  Manufacturing  industries  are  not  very 
hirhly  dcvdopcd.  The  factories  are  confined  to  sugar  worksi  dtt- 
tiJkne^  woollen  mills,  and  candle,  tobacco,  glass,  cloth  and  agri- 
cultural machinery  works.  Domestic  industry  in  the  villages  is 
chiefly  Bmjlcd  to  the  making^  of  wooden  goods,  including  parquetry. 
The  exports  of  grain  and  timber,  chiefly  to  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  «mI  of  irool  and  cattle,  are  conskietable 

Volhynia  has  been  inhabited  by  Slavs  from  a  remote  antiquity. 
In  Nestor's  Annals  its  people  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Dulebs,  and  later  in  the  iilh  century  they  were  known  as 
Velhynians  and  Buzhans  (dwellers  on  the  Bug).  From  the 
9lh  century  the  towns  of  Volhynia-Vhdimir,  Ovruch,  Lutsk 
and  Dubno  were  ruled  by  descendants  of  the  Scandinavian 
or  Varangian  chief  Rurik,  and  the  land  of  Volhynia  remained 


independent  until  the  X4th  century,  when  it  fell  under  Lithuania. 
In  1569  it  was  annexed  to  Poland,  and  so  remained  until  1795, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Russia. 

VOLK.  LEONARD  WBLL8  (i82»-i895),  American  sculptor, 
was  born  at  Wellstown  (now  WeUs),  Hamilton  county.  New 
York,  on  the  7th  of  November  1828.  He  first  followed  the 
trade  of  a  marble  cutter  with  his  father  at  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  x&|8  he  opened  a  studio  at  St  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  in  1855  was  sent  by  his  wife's  cousin,  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
to  Rome  to  study.  Returning  to  America  in  1857,  he  settled 
in  Chicago,  where  he  helped  to  establish  an  Academy  of  Design 
and  was  for  eight  years  its  head.  Among  his  principal  works 
are  the  Douglas  monument  at  Chicago  and  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  monument  at  Rochester,  New  York,  and  statues  of 
President  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (in  the  Illinois  State 
Capitol  at  Springfield*  IlL),  and  of  General  James  Shields  (in 
Sutuary  Hall,  Capitol,  Washington),  Elihu  B.  Washburn, 
Zachariah  Chajidler  and  David  Davis.  In  i860  he  made  a  life- 
mask  (now  in  the  National  Museum,  Washington)  of  Lincoln, 
of  whom  only  one  other,  by  Clark  Mills  in  1865,  was  ever  made. 
His  srni,  Douglas  Volk  (b.  1856),  figure  and  portrait  painter, 
who  studied  under  J.  L.  G^rdme  in  Paris,  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  American  Art^ts  in  1880  and  of  tlie  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1899. 

VOLKSRUST,  a  town  of  the  T^ransvaal,  175  m.  S.E.  of 
Johannesburg  and  30S  m.  N.N.W.  of  Dutban.  Pop.  (1904) 
23S2,  of  whom  1342  were  whites.  The  town  lies  at  an  ele- 
vation of  5429  ft.  just  within  the  Transvaal  frontier  and  4  m.  N. 
of  the  pass  throui^  the  Drakensberg  known  as  Laing's  Nek. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Boer  govermnent  in  1888.  As  a  customs  port  of  entry 
it  was  of  some  importance,  and  it  maintains  its  position  as 
a  distributing  depot.  It  was  created  a  municipality  m  1903. 
Sandstone  is  quaxried  in  the  district. 

VOLLBMDAM.  a  smaU  fishing  village  of  Holland  in  the 
province  of  North  Holland,  adjoining  Edam  on  the  shores  of 
the  Ztiider  Zee.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  quaintness  of  the 
buildings  and  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  villagers,  who  are 
of  a  singularly  dark  and  robust  type.  Many  artists  tstve  been 
attracted  to  settle  here.  Vollendun  has  its  origin  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  great  sea-<lam  for  the  new  waterway  to  Edam  in  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  On  the  seaward  side  of  the  dike 
are  some  houses  built  on  piles  in  the  style  of  lake  dwellings. 

VOLLMAB.  GEORG  HBINRICH  VON  (1850-  ),  German 
Socialist,  was  bom  at  Munich  in  1850.  He  was  educated  in  a 
school  attached  to  a  Benedictine  monasteiy  at  Augsburg,  and 
in  i86s  entered  the  Bavarian  army  as  a  Itf  utenant  in  a  cavalry 
regiment.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  1866,  and  then 
entered  the  papal  army  as  a  volunteer.  In  1869  he  returned 
to  (jcrmany,  and  during  the  war  with  France  served  in  the  army 
railway  department.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Blols  and 
pensioned.  Permanently  crippled  by  his  wounds,  he  devoted 
himself  to  political  and  social  studies.  In  1872  he  was  con- 
verted to  the  principles  of  Social  Democracy,  and  threw  himself 
with  gieat  energy  into  political  agitation.  In  1877  he  became 
editor  of  the  party  organ  at  Dresden,  and  under  the  Socialist 
law  was  repeatedly  condemned  to  variotis  terms  of  imprisonment, 
and  was  also  expelkd  from  that  city.  From  1879  to  1882  he 
lived  at  Zflrich,  then  the  headquarters  of  Social  Democracy, 
when,  besides  attending  the  univetsity,  he  took  part  in  editing 
the  Social  Domokrot.  In  1881  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  and  from  1883  to  1889  was  a  member  of  the  Saxon 
diet.  After  1885  he  resided  in  Bavaria,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  was  chiefly  due  the  great  success  of  the  Socialists  in  the 
older  Bavarian  provinces.  He  identified  himself  with  the  more 
moderate  and  opportunist  section  of  the  Socialist  party,  decisively 
dissociating  himself  from  the  doctrine  of  a  sudden  and  violent 
overthrow  of  society,  and  urging  his  associates  to  co-operate  ui 
bringing  about  a  gradual  development  towards  the  SE>ciBlistic 
state.  He  refused  to  Identify  Social  Democracy  with  t he  extretne 
views  as  (o  religion  and  the  family  advocated  by  Bcbd,  and 
successfully  resbted  attempts  made  in  1891  to  expel  hir-  ' — ^ 
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the  party  in  consequence  of  his  opioioDS.   He  became  a  member 
of  the  Bavarian  Diet  in  X893. 

In  addition  to  a  couple  of  books  on  the  preaervatlon  of  forests,  be 
published  Der  isolierte  SotiaU  Stoat  (Zttricb,  1880). 

VOLNET,  C0N8TANTIK  FRANCOIS  CHASSEBCBUP,  Comte 
D£  (1757-1820),  French  savanif  was  bom  at  Craop  (Maine-et' 
Loire)  on  the  3rd  of  February  1757,  of  good  family;  he  was  at 
first  sumamed  Boisgirais  from  his  father's  estate,  but  afterwards 
assumed  the  name  of  Vobiey.  He  spent  some  fonr  years  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  puUished  his  Voyage  en  EgypU  tt  en 
Syrie  in  1787^  and  Considiraiions  sur  la  guerre  des  Titrcs  etdela 
Russie  in  1788.  He  was  a  member  both  of  the  States-General 
and  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In  1791  appeared  Les  Ruines, 
ou  miditations  sur  les  rivolulions  des  empires,  an  essay  on  the 
philosophy  of  history,  containing  a  vision  which  predicts  the. 
final  union  of  all  religions  by  the  recognition  of  the  common 
truth  underlying  them  all.  Volney  tried,  to  put  his  politico- 
economic  theories  iilto  practice  in  Corsica,  where,  in  1793  he 
bought  an  estate  and  made  an  attempt  to  cultivate  cdonial 
produce.  He  was  thrown  into,  prison  during  the  Jacobin 
triumph,  but  escaped  tbii  guillotine.  He  was  some  time 
professor  of  history  at  the  newly  founded  £cole  Normak.  In 
1795  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
was  accused  in  1797  of  being  a  French  spy  sent  to  prepare  for 
the  reoccupation.  of  Louisiana  by  France.  He  was  obliged 
to  return  to  France  in  1798.  The  results  of  his  travels  took 
form  in  his  Tableau  du  climat  el  du  sol  des  £tals-U»is  (1803). 
He  was  not  a  partisan  of  Napoleon,  but,  being  a  moderate 
jnan,  a  savant  and  a  Liberal,  was  impressed  into  service  by 
the  emperor,  who  made  him  a  count  and  put  him  into  the  senate. 
At  the  restoration  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1795.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
asth  of  April  xSaa 

VOLOy  a  town  and  seaport  oi  Greece,  on  the  east  coast  of 
ThesSaly,  at  the  head,  of  the  gulf  to  wluch  it  gives  its  name. 
Pop.  (1907)  23,5x9.  It  is  the  chief  seaport  and  second  in- 
dustrial town  of  Thessaly,  connected  by  rail  with  the  town  of 
Larissa.  The  anchorage  is  safe,  vessels  loading  and  discharging 
by  means  of  lighters.  The  port  has  a  depth  of  33  to  35  ft. 

The  Kastro,  or  citadel,  of  Volo  stands  on  or  close  to  the  rite  of 
Pagasae,  whence  the  gulf  took  the  name  of  Sinus  Pagasaeus  or 
Pagasicus,  and  which  was  one  of  the  oldest  places  of  which  mention 
occurs  in  the  legendary  history  of  Greece.  From  this  port  the 
Arsonautic  expedttton  was  said  to  have  sailed,  and  it  was  already 
a  nourishing  place  under  the  tyrant  Jason,  who  from  the  neighbour- 
ing  Pherae  ruled  overall  Thessaly.  Two  miles  farther  south  stand 
the  ruins  of  Demetrias,  founded  (2^  B.C.)  by  Demetrius  PoHorcetcs, 
and  for  some  time  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings. 
On  the  op(x>site  side  of  the  little  inlet  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  rises  the 
hiU  of  Episcopi,  on  which  stood  the  ancient  city  of  lolcus.  At 
Dimini,  about  3  m.  W.  of  Volo.  several  tombs  have  been  found  which 
yielded  remains  of  the  later  Myccnean  Age. 

VOLOQAESES  (Volpgaesus,  Vologases;  on  the  coins 
Ologases;  Armen.  Valarsh;  •  Mod.  Pers.  Bahsh),  the  name 
of  five  Parthian  kings. 

(i)  VoLQGAESES  I.,  son.of  Vonones  II.  by  a  Greek  con- 
cubine (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  44),  succeeded  his  father  in  a.d.  51 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  14;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  3,  4).  He  gave  the 
kingdom  of  Media  Atropatcnc  to  his  brother  Pacorus,  and 
occupied  Armenia  for  another  brother,  Tiridates  (Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  50,  XV.  ii  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  3,  4).  This  led  to  a  long 
war  with  Rome  (54-^^3)1  which  was  ably  conducted  by  the 
Roman  general  Corbulo.  The  power  of  Vologacses  was 
weakened  by  an  attack  of  the  Dahan  and  Sacan  nomads, 
a  rebellion  of  the  Hyrcanians,  and  the  usurpation  of  VardanesII. 
(Tac  Ann.  xiii.  7,  37;  xiv.  35;  xv.  x;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
XX.  4,  a,  where  he  is  prevented  from  attacking  the  vassal 
king  of  Adiabene  by  an  invasion  of  the  eastern  nomads). 
At  last  a  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  Tiridates  was  ac- 
knowledged as  king  of  Armenia,  but  had  to  become  a  vassal 
of  the  Romans;  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Nero  gave  him 
back  the  diadem  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  x  ff.;  Dio  Cass.  Ixii.  19  B., 
Ixiii.  I  ffj:  from  that  time  an  Arsacid  dynasty  ruled  in  Armenia 
uader  Ropian  supremacy.    Vologacses  was  satisfied  with  this 


result^  and  honoured  the  memory  of  Kero  (Suet.  Ifero,  57), 
though  he  stood  in  good  relations  with  Vespasian  also,  to  whom 
be  offered  an  army  of  40,000  archers  in  the  war  against  Vilellius 
(Tkc.  Hisk  iv.  51 ;  Suet,  Vespas.  6;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  viL 
Si  3,  7,  3;  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  zx).  Soon  afterwards  the  Alani, 
a  great  nomadic  tribe  beyond  the  .Caucasus,  invaded  Media 
and  Armenia  Goseph.  BdL  vii.  7,  4);  Vologacses  applied  ia 
vain  for  help  td  Vespasian  (Dio  Cas8.ixvi.  11;  Snct.  DomUiant  2). 
It  appeal  that  the  Persian  losses  in  the  east  also  could  not  be 
repaired;  Hyrcania  remained  an  independent  kingdom  (Joseph. 
Bell.  vii.  7,4;  Aurd.  VicL  Epit.  15,  4).  Vologaeses  I.  died 
alxmt  A.D.  77.  His  reign  is  marked  by  a  decided  leactioa 
against  Hellenism;  he  built  Vologesooerta  (Bahsbkett)  in  the 


neighbonrhood  of  Ctesiphon  with  the  intention  of  drawing  to 
this  new  town  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  city  Seleucia  (Plio. 
vi.  122).  Another  town  founded  by  him  is  Vologesias  on  a 
canal  of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Babylon  (near  Hira;  cf. 
Ndldeke  in  ZeUscknft  der  deulscken-wtorgenl.  CeseUsckaJt,  xxviii. 
93  ff.).  On  some  of  his  coins  the  Initials  of  his  name  appear  in 
Aramaic  letters. 

(a)  Vologaeses  11.,  probably  the  Son  of  Voloigaeses  I'., 
appears  on  coins,  which  bear  his  proper  name,  in  77-79,  and 
again  x 2 1-47.  During  this  time  the  Parthian  Idiigdom  was 
torn  by  dvil  wars  between  different  pretenders,  which  reached 
their  height  during  the  war  of  Trajan,  XX4-X7.  Besides 
Vologacses  II.  we  find  on  coins  and  in  the  authors  Pacorus 
(78-c.  105),  Artabanus  III.(8o-8i),  Osroes  (106-29),  Mithxadates 
V.  (c.  X  29-47)  and  some  others;  thus  the  Parthian  empire  seems 
during  this  whole  time  to  have  been  divided  into  two  or  three 
different  kingdoms.  By  classic  authors  Vologacses  11.  is  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (r.  X31),  when  Cappadocia,  Armenia 
and  Media  were  invaded  by  the  Alani  (Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  xs). 

(3)  Vologaeses  III.,  147-91.  Under  him,  the  unity  of 
the  empire  was  restored.  But  he  was  attacked  by  the  Romans 
under  Marcus  Aurclius  and  Verus  (162-65).  I&  this  war 
Sclcuda  was  destroyed  and  the  palace  of  Ctesiphon  burnt  down 
by  Avidius  Cassius  (164);  the  Romans  even  advanced  into 
Media.  In  the  peace,  western  Mesopotamia  was  ceded  to  the 
Romans  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxi.  x  ff.;  Capitolih.  Marc.  Aur.  g  f.;  Verus 
8,  &£.)•  Vologaeses  III.  is  probably  the  king  Volgash  of  the 
Parsee  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Dinkarl,  who  began  the  gather- 
ing of  the  writings  of  Zoroaster. 

(4)  Vologaeses  IV.,  X9 1-209.  He  was  attacked  by  Septixnius 
Severus  in  X95,  who  advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  occupied 
Nisibis  and  plundered  Ctesiphon  (199),  but  attempted  ,in  vain 
to  conquer  the  Arabic  fortress  Atra;  in  202  peace  was  restored. 

(s)  Vologaeses  V.,  209-c.  222,  son  of  Vologaeses  IV:  Soon 
after  his  accession  his  brother  Artabanus  IV.,  the  last  Arsadd 
king,  rebelled  against  bim,  and  became  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  empire  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii.  12).  But  Vologaeses  V. 
maintained  himself  in  a  part  of  Babylonia;  .his  dated  coins 
reach  down  to  a.d.  232.  (En.  M  ) 

VOLOGDA,  a  government  of  north-eastern  Russia,  having  the 
government  of  Archangel  on  the  N.,*  Tobolsk  on  the  E.,  Perm, 
Vyatka,  Kostroma  and  Yaroslavl  on  the  S.,  Novgorod,  Ok>nctz 
and  Archangel  on  the  W.  This  immense  government,  which 
comprises  an  area  of  x  55,318  sq.  m.,  stretches  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  for  800  m.,  from  Novgorod  to  the  Urals,  and 
indudes  the  broad  depression  drained  by  the  Sukhona  frcm 
the  S.W.,  and  the  Vychegda  from  the  N.E.,  both  head-waten 
of  the  N.  Dvina.  From  the  basin  of  the  Volga  it  Is  separated 
by  a  flat,  swampy,  wooded  swelling,  where  the  beads  oif  tribu- 
taries belonging  to  both  Arctic  and  Caspian  drainage-areas 
are.  closdy  intermingled.  The  eastern  boundaiy  of  Vologda 
follows  the  main  water-parting  of  the  Urals,  which  has  but  few 
points  over  3000  ft.;  wide  parmas,  or  KPody  plateaus,  fill  up 
the  space  between  the  main  chain  of  the  Urals  and  the  Bouthcm 
spurs  of  the  Timan  Mountains,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Pechora. 
It  is  above  the*  parmas — especially  over  those  which  arc 
nearest  the  Urals  proper — that  the  highest  suixixnits  of  the 
Urals  rise  in  the  form  of  dome-shaped  mountains  (ToU-pos-ix, 
5S35  fl-i  Kozhem-ix,  4225  ft.;  Shadmaha,  41  x ^  ft.).   The  Tinao 
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"kM^twtMmUm.  are  a  swunpy  piatcmi,  wfacre  the  riven  flowiog  to 
tbe  N.  Dviaa  or  to  the  Pechora  take  tbdr  rise  in  eommoa 
manhei;  ao  that  on  the  Mylva  poftage  boats  have  to  be 
dcanDd  a  distance  of  only  3  m.  to  be  tiaupoited  from  one 

system  to  the  other. 

Pemiaa  aanditoiiei  and  cuprifevovt  slates  cover  most  of  the 
territory;  only  a  few  patches  of  Juiaaaic  clays  overiie  th«n;  in 
the  east,  ia  tbie  Ural  parmos^  coal-beanng  Carboniferous,  Devonian 
aad  Silorian  aiates  and  limestones  appear,  wrapping  the  crysulline 
dates  of  the  main  ridge.  Vast  layers  of  boulder  clay  and  Lacustrine 
deposits  overiie  the  whole.  Rodbaslt  aad  nit  nrings,  inm  oie, 
milktooes  and  ^griodstooes  are  the  chief  mioeru  products;  but 
mining  is  in  its  infancy. 

The  river  Sukhona,  which  rises  in  the  south-w»t  and  flows 
■orth-easC,  is  navigable  for  ^75  m.  After  its  confluence  with  the 
Yug  (^90  m.  long)»  which  Sows  from  the  south,  it  becomes  the 
N.  Dvioa,  which  proceeds  north-west,  and  receives  the  Vychegda, 
740  m.  long  and  navigable  for  570  m.,  though  it  passes  through  a 
nearly  onimiabited  region.  The  Luia,  a  tributary  of  the  Vug,  is 
alflo  navigated  for  more  than  350  m.  The  Pediors,  which  flows 
through  eastern  Vologda,  is  an  artery  for  the  export  of  com  and  the 
import  of  fish.  The  rinj^  the  MeseA  and  the  Vaga.  all  bebnging 
u>  the  Arctic  basin,  rise  in  northern  Vologda.  In  tbie  south-west  the 
Sukhona  is  connected  by  means  of  Lake  Kubina  and  the  canal  of 
Alexander  von  WQittemberg  with  the  upper  Volga.  Numberless 
Mualler  lakes  occur,  and  marshes  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the 
surface. 

The  climate  is  severe,  the  average  yeariy  temperature  being 
36*  F.  at  Vologda  Oan.,  io*7;  July,  63*-5)  end  3a**5  at  Ust-Sysolsk 
Oan..  4*«:  July.  6i»-7). 

The  floca  aad  the  physical  aspects  vary  greatly  as  the  traveler 
moves  north-east  down  the  Sukhona  and  up  the  Vychegda,  towards 
the  parwns  of  the  Pechora.  In  the  south-west  the  forests  are  cleared, 
and  the  dry  slopes  of  the  hills  have  been  converted  into  fields  and 
meadows;  the  population  n  felativel3|r  dense,  and  nearly  oiy-ouartcr 
of  the  aiea  is  ander  ctobs.  There  is  a  surplus  of  grain,  which  is 
used  for  distilleries,  and  apples  are  extensively  cultivated.  The 
flora  is  middle-Russian.  Farther  north-east  the  climate  grows  more 
severe;  but  still,  until  the  Dviiui  is  reached,  corn  succeeds  well, 
aad  there  is  no  lack  of  excellent  meadows  on  the  river-terraces. 
Flax  is  cultivated  for  export;  but  only  4%  of  the  area  »  tilled,  the 
remainder  being  covered  with  thick  fir  forests  with  oocasiDnal  groups 
of  deciduous  trees  (birch,  aspen,  ekler).  At  about  46*  E.  the  larch 
appears  and  soon  supersedes  the  fir.  Several  plants  unknown  in 
western  Russia  make  their  appearance  {SUeiu  tartarica,  AnihyUiM 
wmburariOt  Empkorhia  palustns^  FUago  anensu,  Ljcofodium  com- 
pUmaittm,  Sampusorba  oJictmUis).  The  VenUrum  is  esperially 
characteristic:  it  sometimes  encraaches  00  the  meadows  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  compel  their  abandonment.  The  region  of  the  upper 
Mnefl  (the  Udora)  again  has  a  distinctive  character.  The  winter 
is  so  protracted,  and  the  snowfall  so  copious,  that  the  Syryenians  are 
•ometimes  compelled  to  clear  away  the  snow  from  their  barley-fields. 
But  the  summer  is  so  hot  (a  mean  of  S4*  for  the  three  summer  months) 
that  barley  ripens  within  forty  days  after  being  sown.  The  inman 
^tcaus  are  a  marked  boundary  for  the  nuddle-Russian  flora. 
Those  to  the  east  of  them  are  uninhabitable;  even  00  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  the  climate  b  so  severe,  especially  on  account  of  the 
icy  northern  winds,  that  rye  and  barley  are  mostly  grown  only  in 
cretardfc  The  whole  is  covered  with  quite  impenetrable  forests, 
growing  00  a  soil  saturated  with  water.  Mosauitoes  swarm  in  the 
forests;  birds  are  rare.  The  Siberian  cedar  begins  and  the  lime 
tree  disappears.  Fir,  cedar,  pine  and  larch  compose  the  forests, 
with  bitch  and  aspen  on  their  outskirts.  Hunting  is  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  Syryenian  inhabitants. 

Tbe  populatkm  was  estimated  in  1906  at  x,5i7,soo,of  whom 
57,407  lived  ia  towns;  90%  were  Great  Russians  and  8*4% 
Syiyoiiaot  (9.*.).  Tbe  government  is  divided  into  ten  districts, 
the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Vok>gda,  Gryazovets,  Kadnikov, 
Hikobk,  Solvychegodsk,  Totma  or  Totyma,  Ustyug  Velikiy, 
Ust-Sysokk,  Velsk  and  Yarensk.  Agriculture  thrives  in  the 
three  loatb-wcstem  districts.  live-stock  breeding  occupies 
coasiderahle  numbeia  of  people.  A  little  sak  is  raised,  and 
there  are  a  few  iioaworks,  but  manufacturing  indnstries  are  in 
their  infancy;  the  chief  branch  is  the  weaving  of  linen  In  the 
villages.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

VOLMDA.  a  town  of  Russia,  capita]  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  situated  in  its  south-western  comer  on  tbe  river 
Vologda,  above  its  confluence  with  the  navigable  Sukhona, 
it-j  m.  by  rati  N.  of  Yaiofilavl.  Pop.  (i83i)  17*02$;  (1897) 
I73»>  U  SB  an  old  town,  having  many  ancient  churches, 
indodittg  ono  which  dates  from  the  12th  century,  and  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  1568.  Vologda  is  a  considerable  com- 
aoercial  centxe— flax,  linseed,  oats,  hemp,  butter  and 


being  exported  to  both  St  Petenibuis  and  Archangel.  It  baa 
distilleries,  tanneries,  and  oil,  soap,  tobacco,  candle  and  fur- 
dressing  works. 

Vologda  existed  as  a  tra^ng  town  as  eariy  as  the  12th 
century.  It  was  a  colony  of  Novg!Orod,  and  was  founded  in 
1x47,  and  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  flax,  tallow,  furs,  com, 
leather  and  manufactured  goods.  In  1273  it  was  plundered 
by  the  prince  of  Tver  in  alliance  with  the  Tatars,  but  soon 
recovered.  Moscow  disputed  its  possesswn  with  Novgorod 
until  the  xsth  century;  the  Moscow  princes  intrigued  to  find 
support  amidst  the  poorer  inhabitants  against  the  richer  Nov- 
gorod merchants,  and  four  successive  times  Vologda  had  to 
fight  against  its  metropolis.  It  was  definitely  annexed  to 
Moscow  in  1447.  When  Archangel  was  founded,  and  opened 
for  foreign  trade  an  1553,  Vologda  became  the  chief  depot  for 
goods  exported  through  that  channel  Polish  bands  plundered 
it  in  1613,  and  the  plague  of  1648  devastated  it;  but  it  main- 
tained its  commercial  importance  until  the  foundation  of 
St  Petersburg,  when  Russian  foreign  trade  took  another  channel. 

VOLSCI,  an  ancient  Italian  people,  well  known  in  the  history 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  Republic.  They  then  In- 
habited the  partly  hilly,  partly  marshy  district  of  the  S.  of 
Latlum,  bounded  by  the  Aurunci  and  Samnites  on  the  S., 
the  Heraid  on  the  E.,  and  stretching  roughly  from  Norba 
and  Cora  in  the  N.  to  Amium  in  the  S.  They  were 
among  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  Rome,  and  frequently 
allied  with  the  Aequi,  whereas  the  Hernici  from  486  B.C. 
onwards  were  the  allies  of  Rome.  In  the  Volscian  territory  by^ 
the  little  town  dL  Velitne(Velletri),the  birthplace  of  Augustus. 
From  this  town  we  have  a  very  interesting  though  brief  In- 
scription dating  probably  from  early  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.; 
it  is  cut  upon  a  snoall  bronze  plate  (now  in  the  Naples  Museum), 
which  must  have  once  been  fixed  to  some  votive  object,  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  Dedunus  (or  the  goddess  Decluua). 

The  language  of  this  inscription  is  clear  enough  to  show  the 
very  marked  peculiarities  which  rank  it  close  beside  the  Ian* 
guage  of  the  Iguvine  Tables  (see  Icuviuir).  It  shows  on  the 
one  hand  the  labialization  of  the  original  velar  (^(Volscian  pis» 
Latin  quis)t  and  on  the  other  hand  it  palatalizes  the  guttural 
c  before  a  following  i  (Volscian  /a(ia«>  Latin  facial).  Like 
Umbrian  also,  but  unlike  Latin  and  Oscan,it  has  degraded  all 
the  diphthongs  into  simple  vowels  (Volscian  s«  parallel  to  Oscan 
svai;  Volscian  dene.  Old  Latin  and  Oscan  deiuai  or  deiuoi). 
This  phenomenon  oif  what  might  have  been  taken  for  a  piece  of 
Umbrian  text  appearing  in  a  district  remote  from  Umbria  and 
hemmed  in  by  Latins  on  the  north  and  Oscan-speaking  Sam- 
nites on  the  south  is  a  most  curious  feature  in  the  gcografAlcal 
distribution  of  the  Italic  dialects,  and  is  deariy  the  result  of 
some  complex  historical  movements. 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  we  may  perhaps  trust,  at  least 
in  part,  the  evidence  of  the  Ethnicon  itself.  The  name  Volsci 
bdongs  to  what  may  be  called  the  -CO-  group  of  tribal  names 
in  the  centre,  and  mainly  on  tbe  west  coast,  of  Italy,  all  of 
whom  were  subdued  by  the  Romani  bdore  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  b.  c;  and  many  of  whom  were  conquered  by  tbe 
Samnites  about  a  century  or  more  earlier.  They  are,  from 
south  to  north,  Osci,  Aurunci,  Hernici,  Uarruci,  Fclisci;  with 
these  were  no  doubt  associated  the  original  inhabitants  of  Aricia 
and  of  Sidtci-num,  of  Vescia  among  the  Aurunci,  and  of  Labici 
dose  to  Hemican  territoiy.  The  same  formative  dement  appears 
in  the  adjective  Uous  Massicus,  and  the  names  Chuica  and 
Marica  bekm^ng  to  the  Auruncan  district,  with  Cranscat  in 
south  Etruria,  and  a  few  other  names  in  central  Italy  (see 
"  I  due  strati  nella  popoIa^Sone  Indo-Europea  ddl'  Italia  Antica," 
in  iheAtti  dd  Caugreuo  InUrnaxionaU  di  Scienu  Storiche,  Rome, 
19031  p*  17).  With  these  names  must  clearly  be  judged  the 
forms  Tusci  and  Etnuei,  although  these  forms  must  not  be  re» 
gltfded  as  anything  but  the  names  given 'to  the  Etruscans  by 
the  folk  among  whom  they  settled.  Now  the  historical  fortune 
of  these  tribes  is  reflected  in  several  of  their  names  (see  Sabini). 
The  Samnite  and  Roman  conquerors  tended  to  impose  the 
form  of  their  own  Ethnicon,  namdy  the  suffix  -NO-,  upon 
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the  tribes  tbey  conquered;  heaoe  tbe  Mwmd  beome  the 
Mamuini,  the  *Arici  became  Aridni,  and  it  seems  at  least 
probable  that  the  forms  Sidkinit  Caredni,  and  others  of  this 
shape  are  the  results  of  this  same  process.  The  oondusioa  sug- 
gested is  that  these  -CO-  tribes  occupied  the  centre  and  west 
coast  of  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  Etruscan  invasion  (see  Etbuua: 
LaHgmagt)\  whereas  the  -NO-  tribes  only  reached  this  part  of 
Italy,  or  at  least  only  became  dominant  there,  long  after  the 
Etruscans  had  settled  in  the  Peninsula. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  ask  whether  any  information  can 
be  had  about  the  language  of  this  primitive  -CO-  folk,  and 
whether  they  can  be  identified  as  the  authors  of  any  of  the 
various  archaeological  strata  now  recognized  on  Italian  soil. 
If  the  conclusions  suggested  under  Sabxnx  may  be  accepted  as 
sound  we  should  expect  to  find  the  Volsa  q>eaking  a  language 
similar  to  that  of  the  Ligures,  whose  fondness  for  the  suQix 
-ico-  we  have  noticed  (see  Ligures),  and  identical  with  that 
spoken  by  the  plebeuins  of  Rome,  and  that  this  branch  of 
Indo-European  was  among  those  which  preserved  the  original 
Indo-European  Velars  from  the  labialization  which  befell  them 
in  the  speech  of  the  Samnitcs.  The  language  of  the  inscription 
of  Vclilxae  offers  at  first  sight  a  difficulty  from  this  point  of  view, 
in  the  conversion  which  it  shows  of  q  to  p\  but  it  b  to  be 
observed  that  the  Ethnicon  of  Velitrae  is  VeliUmuSt  andlhat  the 
people  are  called  on  the  inscription  itself  Veiesir&m  (genitive 
plural);  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  assuming  that 
we  have  here  a  settlement  of  Sabines  among  the  Volsdan  hills, 
with  their  language  to  some  extent  (e.g.  in  the  matter  of  the 
diphthongs  and  palatals)  corrupted  by  that  of  the  people  round 
about  them;  just  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose  was  the  case 
with  the  Safine  language  of  the  Igmini,  whose  very  name  was 
later  converted  into  Igtainates,  the  sufiix  -ti-  being  much 
more  frequent  aouHig  the  -CO-  tribes  than  among  the  Safines 
(sec  Sabini) 

The  name  Velsci  itself  is  significant  not  merely  in  its  suffix; 
the  older  form  Volusci  dearly  contains  the  word  meaning 
"  marsh "  identical  with  Gr.  SXos,  since  the  change  of  Vef«f- 
to  ^volmS'  is  phonetically  regular  in  Latin.  The  name  MvUa 
("  goddess  of  the  salt-marshes  ")  among  the  Aurund  appears 
also  both  on  the  coast  of  Pioenum  and  among  the  Ligurians; 
and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  identified  the  Osd  with  the  Siculi, 
whom  there  is  reason  to  suspect  were  kinsmen  of  the  figures. 
It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  marshy  places  this  <th  or  HOr 
sufiix  is  used.  Besides  the  Awunei  and  the  dea  Marica  and  the 
inUmpestaeque  Grmiscae  (Virg.  Am.  z.  184),  we  have  the  Usiica 
cnhaHs  of  Horace  (Odes  i.  17,  11),  the  Henuci  in  the  Trcnis 
valley,  Satricum  and  Glanka  in  the  Pomptine  marshes. 

For  the  text  and  fuller  account  of  the  Vobrian  inscription,  and  for 
other  records  of  the  dialect,  ace  R.  S.  Conway,  Tkt  JiaiU  DiaktU, 
pp.  267  sqq.  (R.  S.  CO 

VOLSINII,  an  andent  town  of  Etnria,  Italy.  The  older 
Volsinii  occupied  in  all  probability  the  isolated  tufa  rock,  so 
strongly  defended  by  nature,  upon  which  in  Roman  times  stood 
the  town  which  Piocopius  iB,C.  S.  11  seq.)  caUs  Oipfitfivrit 
(Urhs  teius,  the  modem  Orvieto).  This  conjecture,  first  made 
by  O.  Muller,  has  been  generally  accepted  by  modem  archae* 
ologists,  and  it  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favour  that  the  bishop 
of  Orvieto  in  59s  signs  himself  epiuopms  ehUatis  Bidsimiemsis 
(Gregor.  Magn.  Regisir.  y.  570,  cf .  iL  it,  vi.  17)-  I^  ^^*  *Bd 
needed,  no  outer  walb,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  except 
the  S.W.  by  abrupt  tufa  cliffs;  but  a  massive  wall  found  by 
excavation  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town  may  have  bdaa^ 
to  the  acropolis.  No  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen 
within  the  dty;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  00  the  N.  a  large 
Etruscan  necropolis  was  found  in  1874,  dating  from  the  5th 
century  bx.  The  tombs,  oolistructed  of  blocks  of  stooe  and 
anaaged  in  rows  divided  by  passages  (like  houses  in  a  town), 
often  had  tkt  name  of  the  deoeaaed  on  the  facade.   Many 

found;  some  of  the  best  are  in  the 
CUIlm  Ht^ptidltOk    Ibnbs  with  paintings  have  abo 
>tfc»lnwi  on  the  way  to  Bobena. 

cf  the  twebc  dtks  of 


Etruria.  Wars  between  Vobiati  and  Rome  are  mentioned  in 
39a,  308  and  294  B.C,  and  in  265-64  b.c  the  Romans  assbted 
the  inhabitants  against  their  former  slaves,  vdio  had  successfully 
asserted  themsdvcs  against  their  masters  and  took  the  town. 
Fulvius  Flaccus  gained  a  trimnph  for  hb  victory,  and  it  waa 
probably  then  that  the  statue  of  Vertumnos  which  stood  in 
the  Vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome  was  brought  from  VolsiniL  Zonaras 
states  that  the  dty  was  destroyed  and  removed  elsewhere, 
though  the  old  site  continued  apparently  to  be  inhabited,  to 
judge  from  the  inscriptions  found  there.  The  new  dty  was 
cert^nly  stuated  on  the  hilb  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  the  Lake 
of  Bolsena  {Locus  Volsiniensis),  12  m.  W  S.W  of  Orvieto,  where 
many  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found,  on  and  above 
the  site  of  the  modem  Bolsena  iq.v.).  These  remains  consbt 
of  Etruscan  tombs,  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  goddess  Nortia, 
with  votive  objects  and  coins  ranging  from  the  begmning  of 
the  3rd  century  B.a  to  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  a.d., 
remains  of  Roman  houses,  &c ,  and  an  amphitheatre  of  the 
imperial  period  (E  Gabnd  in  Ifonmmaiii  dn  Lincd,vn.,  1906, 
169  sqq.,  and  in  Notizu  degit  5azpt,  1906,  59  sqq.) 

The  history  of  the  new  Volsinii  b  somewhat  scanty  Sejanus, 
the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  and  Musomus  Rufus  the  Stoic  were 
natives  of  the  place.  The  earliest  dated  inscription  from  the 
cemetery  of  S.  Christina  (discovered  with  its  subterranean 
church  in  r88o-8i)  belongs  to  a.d.  376  and  the  first  known 
bishop  of  Volsinii  to  a.d.  499.  In  the  next  century,  however, 
the  see  was  transferred  to  Orvieto.  Etruscan  tombs  have 
been  found  on  the  Isola  Bisentina,  in  the  lake;  and  on  the 
west  bank  was  the  town  of  Visentium,  Roman  inscriptions 
belonging  to  which  have  been  found.  Tlie  site  b  marked  by 
a  medieval  castle  bearing  the  name  Biscnzo. 

See  E.  Bormann  in  Corp.  Inser.  Latin,  xi.,  1888.  pp.  423  sqq.; 
Notisu  degft  Scan,  passtm;  G.  Dennb,  op.  cit.  (ii.  18  sqq.)- 

(T.  As.) 

VOLTA,  ALESSANDBO  (1745-1827),  Italian  physidst,  was 
bom  at  Como  on  the  18th  of  February  1745.  He  b  celebrated 
as  a  pioneer  of  electrical  science,  after  whom  the  "  volt "  b 
named.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  professor  of  phy»cs  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Como,  and  in  1777  he  travelled  through  Switzer- 
land, where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendslup  with  H.  B.  de 
Saussure.  In  1779  a  chair  of  physics  was  founded  in  Pavia, 
and  Volta  was  chosen  to  occupy  it.  In  1782  he  Journeyed 
through  France,  (krmany,  Holland  and  England,  and  became 
acquainted  with  many  scientific  celebrities.  In  1791  he  re- 
crived  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Sodety.  In  iSox 
Napoleon  called  him  to  Parb,  to  show  hb  experiments  on  contact 
dectridty,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  hb  honour.  He  was 
made  a  senator  of  the  kingdcmi  of  Lombardy.  In  1815  the 
emperor  of  Austria  made  him  director  of  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  Padua.  In  18 19  he  retired  and  settled  in  hb  native 
town,  where  he  died  on  the  sth  of  Iklarch  1827.  For  Volta's 
dectrical  work,  and  hb  place  in  the  history  of  discovery  (see 
Electbicitv;  also  Voltmetcb). 

VOLTA,  the  largest  river  of  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea, 
between  the  Gambia  and  the  Niger,  with  a  length  of  about 
900  m.  Its  month  and  the  greater  part  of  its  course  are  in 
British  territory.  Its  lower  coarse  had  been  known  since  the 
disconreries  of  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  ft  received  (rsth 
century)  its  name  on  account  of  the  winding  nature  of  its 
stream.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
the  19th  century  that  the  extent  of  its  basin— extending  far 
north  within  the  bend  of  the  Niger— was  madfc  known. 

There  are  two  main  upper  branches,  the  Black  and  the  ^Itite  Votta. 
Their  aouices  lie  on  the  grassy  plateaus  north  of  the  forest  belt  of  the 
Guinea  ooaM.  the  Black  Volu  rising  (as  ike  Baule)  in  about  ii *  N. 
4*  so'  W.  Its  course  U  ai  firu  F.  and  N.E.,  to  12*  »$'  N..  at  which 
point,  after  receiving  a  tributary  from  nearlv  14*  N. — the  most 
northedy  point  of  the  basin. — ^it  turns  sharply  south.  From  the 
eleventh  to  the  ntmk  parallel  the  riwr  forms  ttie  boondary  between 
the  Nofthem  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  (British)  and  the  French 
Ivory  Coast  colony.  The  coutberly  course  of  the  stream  ceases 
at  8  15'  N.  where  it  b  deflected  E..  and  e\-en  N..  by  a  mountain  ranee 
composed  of  sandstone  and  granite,  «hich  it  finally  breaks  through 
by  a  narrow  paai»  in  wMchiu  width  b  only  some  60  yds.   Elsewhere 
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k  bas  a  fwcnl  wicKh  of  rjp  to  20O  31^  In  o*  50'  W.  it  re- 
ceives the  Wliite  Votta,  which  flows  generally  south  from  about 
13*  N.  aad  Ckcwiae  breaks  through  a  narrow  gap  in  the  pbteau 
escarpmeat.  Both  rivers  shrink  ereatly  in  the  dry  season,  reaching 
their  lowest  level  at  the  end  of  January.  Bek>w  the  junction  the 
Volta  flows  S.E.  and  S..  turning,  however.  E.  for  40  m.  just  north 
of  6*.  In  7*' 37'  N.  it  rteeives  on  the  left  bank  a  large  tributary, 
the  Ott.  oocning  from  12*  N.  In  its  lower  course,  through  the  forest 
belt,  the  river  nas  often  a  width  of  over  half  a  mile,  with  a  depth 
in  places  of  40  to  50  ft.  in  the  rains,  but  in  6*  18'  N.  tl  traverses  • 
pass  in  which  its  width  b  narrowed  to  30  yds.  Its  use  as  a  water- 
way b  limited  by  a  number  of  rapids,  the  lowest  of  which  occur 
in  6*  7*  N.,  above  the  trading  port  of  Akuse.  Its  mouth  b 
aho  obstructed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by  a  bar. 
The  river  b  usually  navigable  by  small  vesseb  from  its  mouth  for 
about  60  n. 

Hie  lower  VolU  was  explored  by  M.  J.  Bonnat  in  1875,  but 
the  upper  basin  was  first  traveised  by  the  German  txaveller 
G.  A.  Ktause  (1886-87)  and  the  French  captain  U  C.  Dinger 
(1888).  It  has  since  been  expk>red  by  a  number  of  colonial 
officbJs — Gennan,  French  and  British.  Between  6**  41'  and 
8"  8*  N.  the  VoUa  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Gold  Coast 
and  Togoland. 

VOLTAIRB;  PRAHCOIS  MABIE  AROUBT  DE  (1694-1778), 
French  philosopher,  historian,  dramatist  and  man  of  letters, 
whose  real  name  was  Francob  Marie  Arouct  simply,  was  bom 
00  the  2ist  of  November  X694  at  Paris,  and  was  baptized  the 
next  day.  Hb  liather  was  Franccns  Arouet,  a  notary;  his 
mother  was  Marie  Marguerite  Daumart  or  D'Aumard.  Both 
father  and  mother  were  of  Poitcvin  extraction,  but  the  Aroucts 
bad  been  for  two  generations  cstablbhcd  in  Paris,  the  grand- 
father being  a  prosperous  tradesman.  The  family  appear  to 
have  Always  belonged  to  the  ycoman-tiadcsman  class;  their 
ipedal  home  was  the  town  of  Saint-Loup.  Voltaire  was  the 
fifth  child  of  hb  parents — twin  boys  (of  whom  one  survived), 
a  girl.  Marguerite  Catherine,  and  another  boy  who  died  young, 
having  prcoeded  him.  Not  very  much  b  known  of  the  mother, 
who  dicid  when  Voltaire  was  but  seven  years  old.  She  pretty 
certainly  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  early  introduction  to  good 
sodetyr  the  abb£  de  ChiLtcauncuf  (his  sponsor  in  more  ways 
than  one)  having  been  her  friend.  The  father  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  peremptory  in  temper,  but  neither  inhospitable 
nor  tyrannical.  Marguerite  Arouct,  of  whom  her  younger 
brother  was  very  fond,  married  early,  her  husband's  name 
bring  Mignot;  the  elder  brother,  Armand,  was  a  strong  Jan- 
senist,  and  there  never  %ras  any  kind  of  sympathy  between  him 
and  Franks. 

The  abb6  de  Ch&tcauncuf  instructed  him  early  in  belles- 
lettres  and  deism,  and  he  showed  when  a  child  the  unsurpassed 
faculty  for  fadle  verse-making  which  always  dbtingubhcd  him. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  the  College  Louis-lc-Grand, 
which  was  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits,  and  remained 
Ibere  till  171 1.  It  was  his  whim,  as  part  of  hb  general  liberal- 
ism, to  depredate  the  education  he  received;  but  it  seems 
10  have  been  a  very  sound  and  good  education,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  hb  extraordinarily  wide,  though  never  extra* 
ordinarily  accurate,  collection  of  knowledge  subsequently,  and 
(a  more  important  thing)  disciplined  and  exercised  his  Uterary 
faculty  and  judgment.  Nor  con  there  be  much  doubt  that  the 
great  attention  bestowed  on  acting^the  Jesuits  kept  up  the 
Renaissance  practice  of  turning  schools  into  theatres  for  the 
performance  of  plays  both  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular- 
had  much  to  do  with  Voltaire's  lifelong  devotion  to  the  stage. 
It  must  have  been  in  hb  very  earliest  school  years  that  the 
celebrated  presentation  of  him  by  his  godfather  to  Ninon  de 
Lcnclos  took  place,  for  Ninon  died  in  1705.  She  left  him  two 
thousand  francs  "to  buy  books  with."  He  worked  fairly, 
played  fairly,  lived  comfortably,  made  good  and  lasting  friends. 
Some  curious  traits  are  recorded  of  this  life — one  being  that 
in  the  terrible  famine  year  of  Malphquct  a  hundred  francs  a 
year  were  added  lo  the  usual  boarding  expenses,  and  yet  the 
boys  had  lo  eat  pain  bis. 

In  August  1711.  at  Ihe  age  of  seventeen,  he  came  home, 
and  the  usual  battle  followed  between  a  son  who  desired  no 
profesfiion  but  lileiaturc  and  a  father  who  refused  to  consider 


literature  a  profession  at  all.  For  a  time  Vohafre  submitted, 
and  read  law  at  least  nominally.  The  abb^  de  Ch&teauneuf 
died  before  hb  godson  left  school,  but  he  had  already  intro- 
duced him  to  the  famous  and  dissipated  coterie  of  the  Temple, 
of  which  the  grand  prior  Vend6me  was  the  head,  and  the 
poeU  ChauUcu  and  La  Fare  the  chief  literaiy  stars.  It  does 
not  appear  that  VoUaire  got  into  any  great  scrapes;  but  hb 
father  tried  to  break  him  off  from  such  society  by  sending  him 
first  to  Caen  and  then,  in  the  suite  of  the  marquis  de  Ch&teauneuf , 
the  abbf's  brother,  to  the  Hague.  Here  he  met  a  certain 
Olympe  Dunoycr  ("  Pimpette  "),  a  girl  apparently  of  respect- 
able character  and  not  bad  connexions,  but  a  Protestant, 
penniless,  and  daughter  of  a  literary  lady  whose  literary  reputa- 
tion was  not  spotless.  The  mother  discouraged  the  affair,  and, 
though  Voltaire  tried  to  avail  himself  of  the  mania  for  prosely- 
tizing which  then  distinguished  France,  hb  father  stopped  any 
idea  of  a  match  by  procuring  a  kltre  de  cachet,  whidi,  however, 
he  did  not  use.  Voltairo,  who  had  been  sent  home,  submitted, 
aiul  for  a  time  pretended  to  work  in  a  Parisian  lawyer's  office; 
but  he  again  manifested  a  faculty  for  getting  into  trouble~- 
thb  time  in  the  still  more  dangerous  way  of  writing  libellous 
poems— 40  that  hb  father  was  glad  to  send  him  to  stay  for 
nearly  a  year  (17 14-15)  with  Loub  de  Caumartin,  marqub 
de  Saint-Ange,  in  the  country.  Here  he  was  still  supposed 
to  study  law,  but  devoted  himself  in  part  to  literary  essays, 
in  part  to  storing  up  hb  immense  treasure  of  gossiping  hbtory. 
Almost  exactly  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  he 
returned  to  Parb,  to  fall  once  more  into  literary  and  Templar 
society,  and  to  make  the  tragedy  of  (Edipe,  which  he  had 
already  written,  privately  known.  He  was  now  introduced  to 
a  less  questionable  and  even  more  dbtinguishcd  coterie  than 
Vend6me's,  to  the  famous  "court  of  Sccaux,"  the  drde  of 
the  beautiful  and  ambitious  duchesse  du  Maine.  It  seems 
that  Voltaire  lent  himself  to  the  duchess's  frantic  hatred  of 
the  regent  Orleans,  and  helped  to  compose  lampoons  on  that 
prince.  At  any  rate,  in  May  1716  be  was  exiled,  first  to  Tulle, 
then  to  Sully.  Allowed  to  return,  he  again  fcU  tinder  suspicion 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  composition  of  two  violent 
libcb — one  in  Latin  and  one  in  French — called  from  thdr  first 
words  the  Puero  RcpicutU  and  the  J*ai  vti^  was  inveigled  by 
a  spy  named  Beauregard  into  a  real  or  burlesque  confession, 
and  on  the  r6th  of  May  171 7  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  He 
there  recast  (Edipe,  began  the  Hcnriade  and  determined  to 
alter  hb  name.  Ever  after  hb  exit  from  the  Bastille  in  April 
1718  he  was  known  as  Arouet  de  Voltaire,  or  simply  Voltaire, 
though  legally  he  never  abandoned  his  patronymic.  The  origin 
of  the  famous  name  has  been  much  debated,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  it  actually  cxbtcd  in  the  Daumart 
pcdignx  or  in  some  territorial  designation.  Some  are  said  to 
maintain  that  it  was  an  abbreviation  of  a  childish  nickname, 
" k  petit  vol4mlairc"  The  balance  of  opinion  has,  however, 
always  mdined  to  the  hypothesb  of  an  anagram  on  the  name 
"  Arouct  le  jeimc,"  or  "  Arouct  L  j.,"  u  being  changed  to  v 
and  j  to  i  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  game. 

A  further  "  exile  "  at  ChAtenay  and  elsewhere  succeeded  the 
imprisonment,  and  though  Voltaire  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
by  the  regent  and  treated  gradously  he  was  not  trusted. 
(Edipe  was  acted  at  the  Thcdtre  Frangus  on  the  i8th  of  Novem- 
ber of  the  year  of  release,  and  was  very  well  received,  a  rivalry 
between  parties  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  not  long  before 
had  helped  Addison's  Cato  assisting  its  success.  It  had  a  run 
of  forty-five  nights,  and  brought  the  author  not  a  little  profit. 
With  these  gains  Voltaire  seems  to  have  begun  hb  long  scries 
of  successful  financial  speculations.  But  in  the  spring  of  next 
year  the  production  of  Lagrange-Chancd's  libcb,  entitled  the 
Pliilip piques,  again  brought  suspicion  on  him.  He  was  in- 
formally exiled,  and  spent  much  time  with  Marshal  Villars, 
again  increasing  hb  store  of  "  reminiscences."  He  returned 
to  Parb  in  the  winter,  and  his  second  play,  Artimire,  was  pro- 
duced in  February  1720.  It  was  a  failure,  and  though  it  was 
recast  with  some  success  Voltaire  never  published  it  as  a  whole, 
and  used  parts  o(  it  in  other  work.     He  again  spent  mudi  o{ 
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his  lime  with  Villars,  listening  to  the  marshars  stories  and 
making  harmless  love  to  the  duchess.  In  December  1731  his 
father  died,  leaving  him  property  (rather  more  than  four 
thousand  livres  a  year),  which  was  soon  increased  by  a  pennon 
of  half  the  amount  from  the  regenL  In  return  for  this,  or  in 
hopes  of  more,  he  offered  himself  as  a  ^3^' — or  at  any  rate  as 
a  secret  diplomatist — ^to  Dubois.  But  meeting  his  old  enemy 
Beauregard  in  one  of  the  minister's  rooms  and  making  an 
offensive  remark,  he  was  waylaid  by  Beauregard  some  time 
after  in  a  less  privileged  place  and  soundly  beaten. 

His  visiting  e^ionage,  as  unkind  critics  put  it*-*his  secret 
diplomatic  mission,  as  he  would  have  liked  to  have  it  put 
himself — began  in  the  summer  of  1723,  and  he  set  out  for  it 
in  company  with  a  certain  Madame  de  Rupelmonde,  to  whoni 
he  as  usual  made  love,  taught  deism  and  served  as  an  amusing 
travelling  companion.  He  stayed  at  Cambrai  for  some  time, 
where  European  diplomatists  were  stfll  in  full  session,  jour- 
neyed to  Brussels,  where  he  met  and  quarrdled  with  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau,  Went  on  to  the  Hague,  and  then  returned. 
The  Henriade  had  got  on  considerably  during  the  journey, 
and,  according  to  his  lifelong  habit,  the  poet,  with  the  help 
of  his  friend  Thi£riot  and  others,  had  been  "working  the 
oracle"  of  puffery.  During  the  late  autumn  and  winter  of 
1733-23  he  abode  chiefly  in  Paris,  taking  a  kind  of  lodging  in 
the  town  house  of  M.  de  Bemidres,  a'nobleman  of  Rouen,  and 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  "privilege"  for  his  poem.  In  this 
he  was  disappointed,  but  he  had  the  woric  printed  at  Rouen 
nevertheless,  and  spent  the  summer  of  1723  revising  it.  In 
November  he  caught  smallpox  and  was  very  serioui^y  iD,  so 
that  the  book  was  not  given  to  the  world  till  the  spring  of 
1724  (and  then  of  course,  as  it  had  no  privilege,  appeared 
privately).  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  4th  of  March,  his 
third  tragedy,  Mariamne  appeared,  was  well  received  at  first, 
but  underwent  complete  damnation  before  the  curtain  fell. 
The  regent  had  died  shortly  before,  not  to  Voltaire's  advantage; 
for  he  had  been  a  generous  patron.  Voltaire  had  made,  however, 
a  useful  friend  in  another  grand  seigneur,  as  profligate  and 
nearly  as  intelligent,  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  and  with  him  he 
passed  1734  and  the  next  year  chiefly,  recasting  Mariamne 
(which  was  now  successful),  writing  the  comedy  of  Vlndiscret, 
and  courting  the  queen,  the  ministers,  the  favourites  and 
everybody  who  seemed  worth.  The  end  of  1725  brought  a 
disastrous  dose  to  this  period  of  his  life.  He  was' insulted  by 
the  chevalier  de- Rohan,  replied  with  his  usual  sharpness  of 
tongue,  and  shortly  afterwards,  when  dining  with  the  duke  of 
Sully,  was  called  out  and  bastinadoed  by  the  chavelier's  hire> 
Ungs,  Rohan  himself  looking  on.  Nobody  would  take  his  part, 
and  at  last,  nearly  three  months  after  the  outrage,  he  challenged 
Rohan,  who  accepted  the  challenge,  but  on  the  morning 
appointed  for  the  duel  Voltaire  was  arrested  and  sent  for  the 
second  time  to  the  Bastille.  He  was  kept  in  confinement  a 
fortnight,  and  was  then  packed  off  to  England  in  accordance 
with  his  own  request.  Voltaire  revenged  himself  on  the  duke 
of  Sully  for  his  conduct  towards  his  guest  by  cutting  Maxi- 
milien  de  B6thune's  name  out  of  the  Uemiade. 

No  competent  judges  have  ever  mistaken  the  importance 
of  Voltaire's  visit  to  England,  and  the  influence  it  cxerdscd 
on  his  future  career.  In  the  first  place,  the  ridiculous  and 
discreditable  incident  of  the  beating  had  time  to  blow  over; 
in  the  second,  England  was  a  very  favourable  place  for  French- 
men of  note  to  pick  up  guineas;  in  the  third,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  his  contact  with  a  people,  then  far  more  different 
in  evciy  conceivable  way  from  their  neighbours  than  any  two 
peoples  of  Europe  are  different  now,  acted  as  a  sovereign  tonic 
and  stimulant  on  his  intellect  and  literary  faculty.  Before 
the  English  visit  Voltaire  had  been  an  elegant  trifler,  an  adept 
in  the  forms 'of  Uterature  popular  in  French  society,  a  sort  of 
superior  Dorat  or  Boufflers  of  earlier  growth.  He  returned 
from  that  visit  one  of  the  foremost  literary  men  in  Europe, 
with  views,  if  not  profound  or  accurate,  yet  wide  and  acute 
on  all  les  glands  sujets,  and  with  a  solid  stock  of  money.  The 
visit  lasted  about  three  years,  from  1726  to  1729;  and,  as  if 


to  make  the  visitor's  luck  certdn,  George  T.  died  and  George  It. 
succeeded  soon  sifter  his  arrival.  The  new  king  was  not  fond 
of  "boetry,"  but  Queen  Caroline  was,  and  international 
jealousy  was  pleased  at  the  thought  of  welcoming  a  distin- 
guished exile  from  French  iUiberality.  The  Walpoles,  Bubb 
Dodington,  Bolingbroke,  Congreve,  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, Pope,  were  among  his  English  friends.  He  made 
acquaintance  with,  and  at  least  tried  to  appreciate,  Shake* 
speare.  He  was  much  struck  by  English  manners,  was  deeply 
penetrated  by  EngUsh  toleration  for  personal  freethought  and 
eccentricity,  and  gained  some  thousands  of  pounds  from  an 
authorized  English  edition  of  the  Henriade,  dedicated  to  the 
queen.  But  he  visited  Paris  now  and  then  without  permis- 
sion, and  his  mind,  like  the  mind  of  eveiy  exiled  Frenchman, 
was  always'  set  thereon.  He  gained  full  licence  to  rctnm  in 
the  spring  of  1729. 

He  was  full  of  literaiy  projects,  and  immediafely  after  his 
return  he  is  said  to  have  increased  his  fortune  immensely  by 
a  lucky  lottery  speculation.  The  Henriade  was  at  last  licensed 
in  France;  Brutus,  a  play  which  he  had  printed  in  England, 
was  accepted  for  performance,  but  kept  back  for  a  time  by  the 
author;  and  he  began  the  celebrated  poem  of  the  PuceBe^  the 
amusement  and  the  torment  of  great  part  of.  his  life.  But  he 
had  great  difficulties  with  two  of  his  chief  works  which  were 
ready  to  appear,  Charles  XII.  and  the  Lettns  star  les  Anglais, 
With  both  he  took  aU  imaginable  pains  to  avoid  offending 
the  censorship;  for  Voltaire  had,  more  than  any  other 
man  who  ever  Hved,  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to 
stoop  to  conquer.  At  the  end  of  1730  Brutus  did  actually 
get  acted.  Then  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  he  went  to 
Rouen  to  get  Charles  XII.  surreptitiously  printed,  which  he 
accomplished.  In  1732  another  tragedy,  Eriphile,  appeared, 
with  the  same  kind  of  halting  success  which  had  distinguished 
the  appearance  of  its  elder  sisters  since  (Edipe.  But  at  last, 
on  the  13th  of  August  1732,  he  produced  Zafr«,  the  best  (with 
Mtropt)  of  all  his  plays,  and  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  best  plays 
of  the  whole  French  clas»cal  school.  Its  motive  was  borrowed 
to  some  extent  frcm  Othello,  but  that  matters  little.  In  the 
following  winter  the  death  of  the  comtesse  de  Fontaine-Martel, 
whose  guest  he  had  been,  turned  him  out  of  a  comfortable 
abode.  He  then  took  lodgings  with  an  agent  of  his,  one 
Demoulin,  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  Paris,  and  was,  for 
some  time  at  least,  as  much  occupied  with  contracts,  ^ecu- 
btion  and  all  sorts  of  means  of  gaining  money  as  with  literature. 

In  the  middle  of  this  period,  however,  in  1733,  two  important 
books,  the  tettres  phUosopkiques  sur  les  Anglais  and  the  Tempie 
du  goUt  appeared.  Both  were  h'kely  to  make  bad  blood,  for 
the  latter  was,  imder  the  mask  of  easy  verse,  a  satire  on  con- 
temporary French  literature,  especially  on  J.  B.  Rousseau, 
and  the  former  was,  in  the  guise  of  a  criticism  or  rather  panegyric 
of  English  ways,  an  attack  on  everything  established  in  the 
church  and  state  of  Franco.  It  was  published  with  certain 
"remarks"  on  Pascal,  more  offensive  to  orthodoxy  than  itself, 
and  no  mercy  was  shown  to  it.  The  book  was  condemned 
(June  loth,  1734),  the  copies  seized  and  burnt,  a  warrant,  issued 
against  the  author  and  his  dwelling  searched.  He  himself 
was  safe  in  the  independent  duchy  of  Lorraine  with  £milie 
de  Breteuil,  marquise  du  Gi&telct,>  with  whom  he  began  to  be 
intimate  in  1733;  he  had  now  taken  up  his  abode  with  her 
at  the  ch&teau  of  Cirey. 

If  the  English  visit  may  be  regarded  as  having  finished 

*  Gabrielle  £milie  Le  Tonnelier  de  Breteuil,  marquise  du  ChStelet 
(1706-1749^,  was  the  daughter  of  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  and  married 
the  marquis  du  Ch&telet-Lomont  in  1735.  She  was  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  musician  and  mathematician,  and  deeply  Interested 
m  meuphysics.  When  she  first  became  intimate  with  Voltaire  she 
was  practically  separated  from  her  husband,  though  he  occasionally 
visited  Circy.  She  is  only  importanf  from  her  connexion  witn 
Voltaire,  though  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  her  as  an 
original  thinker*,  see  F.  Hamel,  An  Eighteenth  Century  Marquise 
(1910).  She  wrote  InstUuUons  de  physique  (1740).  DisseftaHon 
sur  la  nature  et  la  propagation  du  feu  (i  744).  Pontes  sur  les  rdieions 
reculees  (1793),  and  m  1756  publishea  a  translation  of  Newton's 
Principia. 
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t'%  educatioo,  the  Qrey  residence  may  be  Justly  said  to 
be  tjic  fint  stage  o(  his  literary  manhood.  He  bad  written 
imporCaal'  and  characteristic  work  before;  but  he  had  always 
been  in  a  kind  of  literary  Wamierjakrt.  He  now  obtained  a 
seukd  bome  for  many  yean  and,  taught  by  his  numerous 
brashes  with  the  authorities,  he  began  and  successfully  carried 
ool  that  system  of  keeping  out  of  personal  harm's  way,  and  of 
at  once  denying  any  awkard  responsibility,  which  made  him 
for  nenriy  half  a  century  at  once  the  chief  and  the  most  pros- 
perous of  European  heretics  in  regard  to  all  established  ideas. 
It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1734  that  Cirey,  a  half-dismantled 
country  house  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and  Lorraine, 
was  fitted  up  with  Voltaire's  money  and  became  the  head- 
quaitexs  of  himself,  of  his  hostess,  and  now  and  then  of  her 
accommodating  husband.  Many  pictures  of  the  life  here, 
some  of  them  not  a  little  malicious,  survive.  It  was  not  en- 
tirely a  bed  of  roses,  for  the  "respectable  Emily's"  temper 
was  violent,  and  after  a  time  she  sought  lovers  who  were  not 
so  much  des  Urihraux  as  Voltaire.  But  it  provided  him  with 
a  safe  and  comfortable  retreat,  and  with  every  opportunity 
for  literary  work.  In  March  I73S  the  ban  was  formally  taken 
off  bias,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  Paris,  a  liberty  of 
^licb  he  availed  himself  sparingly. 

At  drey  he  wrote  indefatigably  and  did  not  neglect,  business. 
The  pdndpal  literary  results  of  hb  early  years  here  were  the 
DiuMtrt  en  vers  sur  Phommet  the  play  of  AUare  and  VEnfant 
frodifue  (1736),  and  a  kmg  treatise  on  the  Newtonian  system 
which  he  and  Madame  dn  CULtdet  wrote  together.  But,  as 
usual,  Voltaire's  extraordinary  literary  industry  was  shown 
rather  in  a  vast  amount  of  fugitive  writings  than  in  substantive 
works,  though  for  the  whole  space  of  his  Cirey  residence  he 
was  engaged  in  writing,  adding  to,  and  altering  the  PuceUt, 
In  the  very  first  days  of  his  sojourn  he  had  written  a  pamphlet 
with,  the  imposing  title  of  Treatise  0h  Metaphysics.  Of 
metaphysics  proper  Voltaire  neither  then  nor  at  any  other 
time  understood  anything,  and  the  subject,  like  every  other, 
merely  served  him  as  a  pretext  for  laughing  at  religion  with 
the  usual  reservation  of'  a  tolerably  affirmative  deism.  In 
March  1736  he  received  his  first  letter  from  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
then  crown  prince  only.  He  was  soon  again  in  trouble,  this 
time  lor.  the  poem  of  Le  Mondaiu,  and  he  at  once  crossed  the 
fnwtier  and  then  made  for  Brussels.  He  spent  about  three 
months  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  March  1737  returned  to 
Grey,  and  continued  writing,  making  experiments  in  physics 
(he  hsd  at  this  time  a  large  laboratory),  and  busying  himself 
with  iron-founding,  the  chief  industry  of  the  district.  The 
best-known  accounts  of  Cirey  life,  those  of  Madame  de  Gnfigny, 
date  from  the  winter  of  1738^39;  they  are  somewhat  spiteful 
but  very  amusing,  depicting  the  frequent  quarreb  between 
Madame  du  Chitelet  and  Voltaire,  his  intense  suffering  under 
criticHm,  his  constant  dc^kd  of  the  surreptitious  publication 
of  the  PmcdU  (which  nevertheless  he  could  not  keep  his  hands 
fimn  writing  or  his  tongue  from  reciting  to  his  visitors),  and 
so  forth.  The  chief  and  most  galling  of  his  critics  at  this  time 
was  the  Abb6  Dofontaines,  and  the  chief  of  Desfontaines's 
attacks  was  entitled  La  VoUairamaniet  in  reply  to  a  libel  of 
Voltaife's  called  Le  Prisersotif,  Both  combaUnU  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  absurd  habit  of  the  time,  to  disown  their  worki, 
I>esfontaines's  disavowal  being  formal  and  procured  by  the 
exertion  of  all  Voltaire's  own  influence  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  he  had  as  little  notion  of  tolerance  towards  others 
as  of  dignity  in  himself.  In  April  1739  a  journey  was  made 
to  Bmsaels,  to  Paris,  and  then  again  to  Brussels,  which  was 
the  headquarters  for  a  considerable  time,  owing  to  some  law 
afiaiiB,  of  the  Du  (^hitelets.  Frederick,  now  king  of  Prussia, 
made  not  a  few  efforts  to  get  Voltaire  away  from  Madame  du 
Chitelet,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  the  king  earned  the  lady's 
eoctUal  hatred  by  persistently  refusing  or  omitting  to  invite 
her.  At  last,  in  September  1740,  master  and  pupil  met  for  the 
fiat  time  at  (Heves,  an  interview  followed  thrte  months  later 
by  a  k>nger  visit.  Brussels  was  again  the  headquarters  in  174 1. 
by  which  time  Voltaire  had  finished  the  best  and  the  second 


or  third  best  of  his  plays,  Mirope  and  Makomd.  liahonui 
was  played  first  at  Lille  in  that  yeiir;  it  did  not  appear  in 
Paris  till  August  next  year,  and  Mirope  not  till  1743.  This 
last  was,  and  deserved  to  be,  the  most  successful  of  its  author's 
whole  theatre.  It  was  in  this  same  3rear  that  he  received  the 
singular  diplomatic  mission  to  Frederick  which  nobody  seems 
to  have  taken  seriously,  and  after  his  return  the  oscillation 
between  Brussels,  Cirey  and  Paris  was  resumed.  During 
these  years  much  of  the  Essai  sur  les  maws  and  the  Silcie  de 
Louis  XIV.  was  composed.  He  also  returned,  not  too  well- 
advisedly,  to  the  business  of  oourtiership,  which  he  had  given 
up  since  the  death  of  the  regent.  He  was  much  employed, 
owing  to  Richelieu's  influence,  in  the  f£tes  of  the  dauphin's 
marriage,  and  was  r>;warded  through  the  influence  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  on  New  Year's  Day  1745  by  the  appointment 
to  the  post  of  historiographer-royal,  once  jointly  held  by 
Racine  and  Boileau.  The  situation  itself  and  its  accompanying 
privileges  were  what  Volulre  chiefly  aimed  at,  but  there  was  a 
salary  of  two  thousand  livrcs  attached,  and  he  bad  the  year 
before  come  in  for  three  times  as  much  by  the  death  of  his 
brother.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  poefn  on  Fontenoy,'he 
received  medals  from  the  pope  and  dedicated  Mahomd  to  him, 
and  he  wrote  court  diserlissements  and  other  things  to  admirar 
tion.  But  he  was  not  a  thoroughly  skilful  courtier,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  of  Voltairiana  is  the  contempt  or  at  least  silence 
with  which  Louis  XV. — a  sensualist  but  no  fool — ^received  the 
maladroit  and  almost  insolent  inquiry  Trajan  est-U  contents 
addressed  in  his  hearing  to  Richelieu  at  the  close  of  a  piece 
in  which  the  emperor  had  appeared  with  a  transparent  reference 
to  the  king.  All  this  assentation  had  at  least  one  effect.  He, 
who  had  been  for  years  admittedly  the  fijtst  writer  in  France, 
had  been  repeatedly  passed  over  in  elections  to, the  Academy. 
He  was  at  last  electMl  in  the  spring  of  1746,  and  received  on 
the  9th  of  May.  Then  the  tide  began  to  turn.  His  favour 
at  court  had  naturally  exasperated  his  enemies;  it  had  not 
secured  him  any  real  friends,  and  even  a  gentlemanship  of  the 
chamber  was  no  solid  benefit,  except  from  the  money  point 
of  view.  He  did  not  indeed  hold  it  very  long,  but  was  per- 
mitted to  sell  it  for  a  large  sum,  retaining  the  rank  and  privileges. 
He  had  various  proofs  of  the  instability  of  his  hold  on  the  king 
during  1747  and  in  1748.  He  once  lay  in  hiding  for  two  months 
with  the  duchcsse  du  Maine  at  Sceaux,  where  were  produced, 
the  comedietta  of  La  Prude  and  the  tragedy  of  Rome  sauvte, 
and  afterwards  for  a  time  lived  chiefly  at  Luniville;  here 
Madame  du  Ch&telet  had  esUblished  herself  at  the  court  of 
King  Stanislaus,  and  carried  on  a  liaison  with  Saint-Lambert, 
an  officer  in  the  king's  guard.  In  September  1749  she  died 
after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

The  death  of  Miulame  du  Ch&tdet  is  another  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  Voltaire.  He  was  fifty-five,  hut  he  had 
nearly  thirty  years  more  to  live,  and  he  had  learnt  much  during 
what  may  be  called  his  Cirey  cohabiution.  For  some  time^ 
however,  after  Madame  du  Ch&telet's  death  he  was  in  a  sUte 
of  pitiable  unsettlement.  At  first,  after  removing  his  goods 
from  Cirey,  he  hired  the  greaUr  part  of  the  Ch&telet  town  house, 
and  then  the  whole.  He  had  some  idea  of  settling  down  in 
Paris,  and  might  perhaps  have  done  so  if  mischief  had  not 
been  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  He  went  on  writing 
satiric  tales  like  Zadig.  He  engaged  in  a  foolish  and  undigni- 
fied struggle  with  Cribillon  pire  (not)i/«),  a  rival  set  up  against 
him  by  Madame  de  Pompadour,  but  a  dramatist  who,  in  part 
of  one  play,  Rkadamisle  et  Zhtdbie,  has  struck -a  note  of  tragedy 
in  the  grand  Cornelian  strain,  which  Voltaire  could  never 
hope  to  echo.  SenUrame  (1748)1  OresU  (1750)  ^ad  R»me  sausie 
itself  were  all  producU  of  this  rivalry.  He  used  the  most 
extraordinary  efforts  to  make  himself  more  popular  than  he  was, 
but  he  could  not  help  being  uncomfortable. 

All  this  time  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  been  continuing  his 
inviutions.  Voltaire  left  Paris  on  the  15th  of  June  X751,  and 
reached  Berlin  on  the  loth  of  July.  This  Berlin  visit  is  more 
or  less  familiar  to  English  readers  from  the  two  great  essays 
of  MacauJay  and  Carlyle  as  well  as  from  the  Frederick  of  the 
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latter.    But  these  two  masters  of  English  were  not  perhaps 
the  best  qualified  to  relate  the  story.     Both  were  unjust  to 
Voltaire,  and  Macauhiy  was  unjust  to  Frederick  as  well.    It 
is  certain  that  at  first  the  king  behaved  altogether  like  a  king 
to  his  guest.    He  pressed  him  to  remain;  he  gave  him  (the 
words  are  Voltaire's  own)  one  of  his  orders,  twenty  thousand 
francs  a  year,   and   four  thousand  additional  for  his  niece, 
Madame  Denis,  in  case  she  woidd  come  and  keep  house  for  her 
uncle.    But  Voltaire's  conduct  was  from  the  first  Voltairian. 
He  insisted  on  the  consent  of  his  own  king,  which  vns  given 
without  delay.     But   Frenchmen,  always  touchy  on  such  a 
point,  regarded  Voltaire  as  something  of  a  deserter;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  bitterly  repented  his  desertion,  though 
his  residence  in  Prussia  lasted  nearly  three  years.     It  was 
quite  impossible  that  Voltaire  and  Frederick  should  get  on 
together  for  long.     Voltaire  was  not  humble  enough  to  be  a 
mere  butt,  as  many  of  Frederick's  led  poets  were;  be  was  not 
enough  of  a  gentleman  to  hold  his  own  place  with  dignity  and 
discretion;  he  was  constantly  jealous  both  of  his  equals  in 
age  and  reputation,  such  as  Maupertuis,  and  of  his  juniors 
and  inferiors,  such  as  Baculard  D'Amaud.     He  was  greedy, 
restless,  and  in  a  way  Bohemian.    Frederick,  though  Us  love 
of  teasing  for  teasing's  sake  has  been  exaggerated  by  Macaulay, 
was  a  martinet  of  the  fiist  water,  had  a  sharp  though  one-sided 
idea  of  justice,  and  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  allowing 
Voltaire  to  insult  or  to  tyrannize  ovdr  his  other  guests  and 
servants.    If  he  is  to  be  blamed  in  this  particular  matter,  the 
blame  must  be  chiefly  confined  to  his  imprudence  in  inviting 
Voltaire  at  the  beginning  and  to  the  brutality  of  his  conduct 
at  the  end.    Within  Voltaire  there  was  always  a  mischievous 
and  ill-behaved  child;  and  he  was  never  more  mischievous, 
more  ill-behaved  and  more  childish  than  in  these  years.    He 
tried  to  get  D'Amaud  exiled,  and  succeeded.    He  got  into  a 
quite  imnecessary  quarrel  with  Lessmg.     He  had  not  been  in 
the  country  six  months  before  he  engaged  in  a  discreditable 
piece  of  financial  gambling  with  Hirsch,  the  Dresden  Jew. 
He  was  accused  of  something  like  downright  forger>'-~that  is 
to  say,  of  altering  a  paper  signed  by  Hirsch  after  he  had  signed 
it.    The  king's  disgust  at  this  affair  (which  came  to  an  open 
scandal  before  the  tribunals)  was  so  great  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  ordering  Voltaire  out  of  Prussia,  and  Darget  the 
secretary  had  no  small  trouble  in  arranging  the  matter  (February 
X751).    Then  it  was  Voltaire's  turn  to  be  disgusted  with  an 
occupation    he   had    undertaken    himself — the   occupation  of 
"  buck  washing  "  the  king's  French  verses.    However,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  finishing  and  printing  the  Siide  de  Louis  XIV., 
while  the   Dictionnaire  philosophigue    is  said  to  have  been 
devised  and  begun  at  Potsdam.    But  Voltaire's  restless  temper 
was  brewing  up  for  another  storm.    In  the  early  autumn  of 
1751  La  Mettrie,  one  of  the  king's  parasites,  and  a  man  of 
much  more  talent  than  is  generally  allowed,  horrified  V^oltaire 
by  telling  him  that  Frederick  had  in  conversation  applied  to 
him  (Voltaire)  a  proverb  about  "  sucking  the  orange  and  flinging 
away  its  skin,"  and  about  the  same  time  the  dispute  with 
Maupertuis,  which  had  more  than  anything  else  to  do  with  his 
exclusion  from  Prussia,  came  to  a  head.    Maupertuis  got  into 
a  dispute  with  one  ROnig.    The  king  took  his  president's  part; 
Voltaire  took  Konig's.    But  Maupertuis  must  needs  write  his 
LeUers,  and  thereupon  (1752)  appeared  one  of  Voltaire's  most 
famous,  though  perhaps  not  one  of  his  most  read  works,  the 
Diatribe  du  DoctewF  Akakia.    Even  Voltaire  did  not  venture  to 
pubUsh  this  lampoon  on  a  great  official  of  a  prince  so  touchy 
as  the  king  of  Prussia  without  some  permission,  and  if  all  tales 
are  true  he  obtained  this  by  another  piece  of  something  h'ke 
forgery^getting  the  king  to  endorse  a  totally  different  pamphlet 
on  its  last  leaf,  and  af&dng  that  last  leaf  to  Akakia.    Of  this 
Frederick  was  not  aware;  but  he  did  get  some  wind  of  the 
Diatribe  itself,  sent  for  the  author,  heard  it  read  to  his  own 
great  amusement,  and  either  actually  burned  the  MS.  or  be- 
lieved that  it  was  burnt.   In  a  few  days  printed  copies  appeared. 
Frederick  did  not  like  disobedience,  but  »■-  —'"  '—  '•'"'d  being 
made  a  fool  of,  ^d  he  put  Voltaire  again 


the  affair  Mew  over,  the  king  believing  that  the  «ditioti  oC 
Akakia  confiscated  in  Prussia  was  the  only  one.  Alas!  Vol- 
taire had  sent  copies  away;  others  had  been  printed  abroad; 
and  the  thing  was  irrecoverable.  It  could  not  be  proved  that 
he  had  ordered  the  printing,  and  all  Frederick  could  do  was 
to  have  the  pamphlet  burnt  by  the  hangman.  Things  were 
now  drawing  to  a  crisis.  One  day  Voltaire  sent  his  orders, 
&c.,  back;  the  next  Frederick  returned  them,  but  Voltaire 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  fly.  A  kind  of  reconciliation 
occurred  in  March,  and  after  some  days  of  good-fellowship 
Voltaire  at  last  obtained  the  long-sought  leave  of  absence  and 
left  Potsdam  on  the  a6th  of  the  month  (1755).  It  was  neariy 
three  months  afterwards  that  the  famous,  ludicrous  and  brutad 
arrest  was  made  at  Frankfort,  on  the  persMis  of  himself  and 
his  niece,  who  had  met  him  meanwhile.  There  was  some 
faint  excuse  for  Frederick's  wrath.  In  the  first  place,  the  poet 
chose  to  linger  at  Leipzig.  In  the  second  place,  in  direct  dis- 
regard of  a  promise  given  to  Frederick,  a  supplement  to  Akakia 
appeared,  more  offensive  than  the  main  text. .  From  Leipzig, 
after  a  month's  sUy,  Voltaire  moved  to  Gotha.  Once  more, 
on  the  asth  of  May,  he  moved  on  to  Frankfort.  Frankfort, 
nominally  a  free  city,  but  with  a  Prussian  resident  who  did 
very  much  what  he  pleased,  was  not  like  Gotha  and  I^eipzig. 
An  excuse  was  provided  in  the  fact  that  the  poet  had  a  copy 
of  some  unpublished  poems  of  Frederick's,,  and  as  soon  as 
Voltaire  arrived  hands  were  laid  on  him,  at  first  with  courtesy 
enough.  The  resident,  Freytag,  was  not  a  very  wise  person 
(though  he  probably  did  not,  as  Voltaire  would  have  it,  spell 
"pofaie"  "po&hie");  constant  references  to  Frederick  were 
necessary;  and  the  affair  was  prolonged  so  that  Madame 
Denis  had  time  to  join  her  uncle.  At  last  Voltaire  tried  to 
steal  away.  He  was  followed,  arrested,  his  niece  seized  separ- 
ately, and  sent  to  join  him  in  custody;  and  the  two,  with  the 
secretary  Collini,  were  kept  close  prisoners  at  an  inn  caHed  the 
Goat.  This  situation  was  at  last  put  an  end  to  by  the  dty 
authorities,  who  probably  felt  that  they  were  not  playing  a 
very  creditable  part.  Voltaire  left  Frankfort  on  the  7th  of 
July,  travelled  safely  to  Mainz,  and  thence  to  Mannheim, 
Strassburg  and  Colmar.  The  last<named  place  he  reached 
(after  a  leisurely  journey  and  many  honours  at  the  little  courts 
just  mentioned)  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  here  he  pro^ 
posed  to  stay  the  winter,  finish  his  Annals  of  the  Empire  and 
look  about  him. 

Voltaire's  second  stage  was  now  over.  Even  now,  however, 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  it  required  some  more  external  pressure 
to  induce  him  to  make  himself  independent.  He  had  been, 
in  the  first  blush  of  his  Frankfort  disaster,  refused,  or  at  least 
not  granted,  permission  even  to  enter  France  proper.  At 
Colmar  he  was  not  safe,  especially  when  In  January  1754  a 
pirated  edition  of  the  Essai  sur  les  meturs,  written  long  biefore, 
appeared.  Permission  to  establish  himself  in  Frantt  was 
now  absolutely  refused.  Nor  did  an  extremely  offensive  per- 
formance of  Voltaire's— the  solemn  partaking  of  the  Eucharist 
at  Colmar  after  due  confession— at  all  mollify  his  enemies. 
His  exclusion  from  France,  however,  was  chieBy  metaphorical, 
and  really  meant  exdusion  from  Paris  and  its  neighbouiiiood. 
In  the  summer  he  went  to  Plombidres,  and  after  returning 
to  Colmar  for  some  time  journeyed  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
to  Lyons,  and  thence  in  the  middle  of  December  to,  Geneva. 
Voltaire  bad  no  purpose  of  remaining  in  the  city,  and  almost 
immediately  bought  a  country  house  just  outside  the  gates, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Les  Dilices.  He  was  bete 
practically  at  the  meeting-point  of  four  distinct  jurisdictions--* 
Geneva,  the  canton  Vaud,  Sardinia  and  France,  while  other 
cantons  were  within  easy  reach;  and  he  bought  other  houses 
dotted  about  these  territories,  so  as  never  to  be  without  a  refuge 
close  at  hand  in  case  of  sudden  storms.  At  Ix»  D6lices  he 
set  up  a  considerable  establishment,  which  his  great  wealth 
made  him  able  eaaly  to  afford.  He  kept  open  house  for 
visitors;  he  had  printers  close  at  hand  in  Geneva;  he  fitted 
up  a  private  theatre  in  which  he  could  enjoy  what  was  perhapt 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  his  whole  life— acting  in  a  play  of  hit 
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own,  tUgt-mut^gtA  by  Mmsetf.  Hts  Teaidence  at  Genevft 
broaifbt  him  into  correspondence  (at  first  quite  amicable)  with 
the  most  famous  of  her  citizens,  J.  J.  Rousseau.  His  Orphdin 
it  U  Ckme,  performed  at  Paris  in  1755,  ^^  very  well  received; 
the  noiocious  La  Pucdie  appeared  m  the  same  year.  The 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  which  appalled  other  people,  gave 
Voitaire  an  excellent  opportunity  for  ridiculing  the  beliefs 
of  the  orthodox,  first  in  verse  (1756)  and  later  in  the  (from  a 
literary  point  of  view)  unsurpassable  tale  of  Candide  (1759). 
All  was,  however,  not  yet  quite  smooth  with  him.  Geneva 
had  a  Uw  expressly  forbidding  theatrical  performances  in 
any  drciunstances  whatever.  Voltaire  had  infringed  this  law 
aheady  as  far  as  private  performances  went,  and  he  had 
thought  of  building  a  regular  theatre,  not  indeed  at  Geneva 
but  at  Lausanne.  In  July  1755  a  very  polite  and,  as  far  as 
Voltaire  was  concerned,  indiitKt  resolution  of  the  Consistory 
declared  that  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings  of  the  Sieur 
de  V^oltaire  the  pastors  should  notify  their  flocks  to  abstain, 
aad  tJiat  the  chief  syndic  should  be  informed  of  the  Consistory's 
perfect  confidence  that  the  edicts  would  be  carried  ouU 
Voltaire  obeyed  this  hint  as  far  as  Les  IHlices  was  concerned, 
and  consoled  himself  by  having  the  performances  in  his 
Lausanne  bouse.  But  he  never  was  the  man  to  take  opposi- 
tion to  his  wishes  cither  quietly  or  without  retaliation.  He 
undoubtedly  instigated  D'Alembert  to  include  a  censure  of 
the  prohibition  in  his  EncydopidU  article  on  "  Geneva,*'  a 
proceeding  which  provoked  Rousseau's  celebrated  Leltre  d 
I/AUmbert  star  Us  spKtades.  As  for  himself,  he  looked  about 
for  a  place  where  he  could  combine  the  social  liberty  of  France 
with  the  political  Uberty  of  Geneva,  and  he  found  one. 

At  the  end  of  1758  he  bought  the  considerable  p^perty  of 
Femey,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  about  four  miles  from  Geneva, 
aad  OB  French  soil.  At  Les  I>6h'ccs  (which  he  sold  in  1765) 
he  bad  become  a  householder  on  no  small  scale;  at  Femcy 
(which  he  increased  by  other  purchases  and  leases)  he  became 
a  complete  country  gentleman,  and  was  henceforward  known 
to  aO  Europe  as  squire  of  Femey.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  of  Europe  visited  him  there,  and  latge  parts  of  his  usual 
biographies  axe  composed  of  extracts  from  their  accounts  of 
Femey.  His  new  occupations  by  no  means  quenched  his 
literary  activity.  He  did  not  make  himself  a  slave  to  his 
visitors,  but  reserved  much  time  for  work  and  for  his  immense 
correspondence,  which  had  for  a  long  time  once  more  included 
Frederick,  the  two  getting  ott  very  well  when  they  were  not 
in  oontactr  Above  aO,  he  now,  being  comparatively  secure  in 
position,  engaged  much  more  strongly  in  public  controversies, 
and  resorted  less  to  his  old  labyrinthine  tricks  of  disavowal, 
gart>led  publication  and  private  libeL  The  suppression  of 
the  Bneydepidief  to  which  he  had  been  a  considerable  con- 
tributor, and  whose  conductors  were  his  intimate  friends,  drew 
from  him  a  shower  of  lampoons  directed  now  at  "i'inf&me  " 
(see  infra)  generally,  no#  at  literary  victims,  such  as  Le  Franc 
de  Pompignan  (who  had  written  one  piece  of  verse  so  much 
better  than  anything  serious  of  Voltaire's  that  he  could  not 
be  forgiven),  or  Palissot  (who  in  his  play  Les  Philosopkts  had 
boldly  gibbeted  most  of  the  persons  so  termed,  but  had  not 
included  Voltaire),  now  at  Fr£ron,  an  excellent  critic  and  a 
dangerous  writer,  who  had  attacked  Voltaire  from  the  con- 
servative side,  and  at  whom  the  patriarch  of  Femey,  as  he 
now  began  to  be  called,  levelled  in  return  the  very  inferior 
farce-lampoon  of  V&ossaise,  of  the  first  lught  of  which  Friron 
himself  did  an  admirably  humorous  criticism. 

How  he  built  a  church  and  got  into  trouble  in  so  doing  at 
Feroey,  how  he  put  "  DeOi«rexit  Voltaire  "  on  it  (1760-^1)  and 
obtained  a  relic  from  the  pope  for  his  new  building,  how  he 
CBtertained  a  grand-niece  of  Coraeille,  and  for  her  benefit  wrote 
bis  wdl-known  "  commentary  "  on  that  poet,  are  matters  of 
interest,  hot  to  be  passed  over  briefly.  Here,  too,  he  began 
that  series  of  interferences  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and 
the  ill-treated  which,  whatever  mixture  of  motives  may  have 
prompted  it,  b  an  honour  to  his  memory.  Volumes  and 
almost  libraries  have  been  written  on  the  Calas  affair,  and 


we  can  hat  isier  hera  to  the  only  less  famous  cases  of  Sirven 
(very  similar  to  that  of  Calas,  though  no  judicial  murder  was 
actually  committed),  Espinasse  (who  had  been  sentenced  to 
the  galleys  for  harbouring  a  Protestant  minister),  Lally  (the 
son  of  the  unjustly  treated  but  not  blameless  Irish-French 
commander  in  India),  D'£talonde  (the  companion  of  La  Barre), 
MontbailU  and  Others^  In  T768  he  enteiW  into  controversy 
with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  he  had  differences  with  the 
superior  landloitl  of  part  of  his  estate,  the  president  De  Brosses; 
and  he  engaged  in  a  long  and  tedious  return  niatdi  with  the 
republic  of  Geneva.  But  the  general  events  of  this  Femey 
Ufe  are  somewhat  of  that  happy  Und  which  are  no  events. 

In  this  way  Voltaire,  who  bad  been  an  old  man  when  he 
established  himself  at  Femey,  became  a  very  old  one  almost 
without  noticing  it.  The  death  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  accession' 
of  Louis  XVI.  excited  eren  in  his  aged  breast  the  hope  of 
re-entering  Paris,  but  he  did  not  at  once  receive  any  encourage- 
ment, despite  the  refornodng  ministry  of  Turgot.  A  much 
more  solid  gain  to  his  happiness  was  the  adoption,  or  practical 
adoption,  in  1776  of  Reine  Philiberte  de  Varicourt,  a  young 
girl  of  noble  bat  poor  family,  whom  Voltaire  rescued  from  the 
convent,  installed  in  his  house  as  an  adopted  daughter,  and 
married  to  the  marquis  de  Villette.  Her  pet  name  was  "  Belle 
et  Bonne,"  and  nobody  had  more  to  do  with  the  happiness 
of  the  last  years  of  the  "  patriarch  "  than  she  had.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  his  last  and  fatal  visit  to  Paris  was  due  to 
his  own  wish  or  to  the  instigation  of  his  niece,  Madame  Denis; 
but  this  lady — a  woman  of  disagreeable  temper,  espedally  to 
her  inferiors— appears  to  have  been  rather  hardly  treated 
by  Voltaire's  eariier,  and  sometimes  by  bis  later,  biographers. 
The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  that  the  success  of 
Beaumarchais  piqued  him  has  nothing  impossible  in  it.  At 
any  rate  he  had,  at  the  end  of  1777  and  the  beginning  of  1778^ 
been  carefully  finishing  a  new  tragedy— /rine— for  production 
in  the  capitai  He  started  on  the  sth  of  Febraary,  and  five 
days  later  arrived  at  the  dty  which  be  had  not  seen  for  dght- 
and-twenty  years. 

He  was  received  with  immense  rejoicings,  not  indeed  directly 
by  the  court,  but  by  the  Academy,  by  sodety  and  by  all  the 
more  important  foreign  visitors.  About  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrival,  age  and  fatigue  made  him  seriously  ill,  and  a  confessor 
was  sent  for.  But  he  recovered,  scoffed  at  himself  as  usujd, 
and  prepared  more  eagerly  than  ever  for  the  first  performance 
of  Irtne,  on  the  16th  of  March.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he 
was  able  to  attend  a  performance  of  it,  which  was  a  kind  of 
apotheosis.  He  was  crowned  with  laurel  in  his  box,  amid 
the  plaudits  of  the  audience,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  the  worse 
for  it.  He  even  began  or  proceeded  with  another  tragedy— 
Agathcck — and  attended  several  Academic  meetings.  But 
Euch  proceedings  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  eighty-four  were 
impossible.  To  keep  himself  up,  he  exceeded  even  his  usual 
excess  in  a>ffee,  and  about  the  middle  of  May  he  became  very 
ill.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  priests  were  once  more  sent  for 
—to  wit,  his  nephew,  the  abb6  Mignot,  the  abb€  Gaullier,  who 
had  officiated  on  the  former  occasion,  and  the  parish  priest, 
the  cur6  of  St  Sulpice.  He  waS,  however,  in  a  state  of  haU- 
insensibility,  and  petulantly  motioned  them  away,  dying  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  The  legends  about  his  death  in  a 
state  of  terror  and  despair  are  certainly  false;  but  it  must 
be  regarded  as  singular  and  unfortunate  that  he,  who  had  more 
than  once  gone  out  of  his  way  to  conform  ostentatiously  and 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  should  have  neglected  or  missed 
this  last  opportunity.  The  result  was  a  diificulty  as  to  burial, 
which  was  compromised  by  hurried  interment  at  the  abbey 
of  Scellidres  in  Champagne,  anticipating  the  interdict  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  by  an  hour  or  two.  On  the  loth  of  July 
1791  the  body  was  transferred  to  the  Pantheon,  but  during 
the  Hundred  Days  it  was  once  more,  it  is  said,  disentombed, 
and  stowed  away  in  a  piece  of  waste  ground.  His  hearty  taken 
from  the  body  when  it  was  embalmed,  and  given  to  Madame 
Denis  and  by  her  to  Madame  de  Villette,  was  preserved  in  a 
silver  case,  and  when  it  was  proposed  (in  1864)  to  restore  it  to 
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the  other  raaains,  the  sareophasus  at  Sainte  Geaevi^e  (the 
Pantheon)  was  opeattd  and  found  to  be  empty. 

In  penon  Voltaire  was  not  engaging,  even  a»  a  young  man. 
His  extraordinary  thinness  is  commemorated,  among  other 
things,  by  the  very  poor  bat  well-known  epigram  attributed 
to  Young,  and  identifying  him  at  once  with  "  Satan,  Death 
and  Sin."  In  old  age  he  was  a  mere  skeleton,  with  a  long  nose 
and  eyes  of  preternatural  brilliancy  peering  out  of  his  wig. 
He  never  seems  to  have  been  addicted  to  any  man^  sport,  and 
took  little  eaerrise.  He  was  sober  enough  (for  his  day  and 
society)  in  eating  and  drinking  generally;  but  drank  coffee, 
as  his  contemporary,  counterpart  and  enemy,  Johnson,  drank 
tea,  in  a  hardened  and  inveterate  manner.  It  may  be  presumed 
with  some  certainty  that  hb  attentions  to  women  were  for  the 
roost  part  pUtonic;  indeed,  both  on  the  good  and  the  bad  side 
of  him,  he  was  all  brain.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  great 
sense  of  natural  beauty,  in  which  point  he  resembled  his 
generation  (though  one  remarkable  story  is  told  of  his  being 
deeply  affected  by  Alpine  scenery);  and,  except  in  his  passion 
for  the  stage,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  cared  much  for  any  of 
the  arts.  CbnveisalifHi  and  literature  were,  again  as  in  Johnson's 
case,  the  sole  gods  of  his  idolatry.  As  for  his  moral  character, 
the  whcdly  intellectual  cast  of  mind  just  referred  to  makes  it 
difficult  to  judge  that.  His  beliefs  or  absence  of  beliefs  eman- 
cipated him  from  conventional  scruples;  and  be  is  not  a  good 
subject  for  those  who  maintain  that  a  nice  morality  may  exist 
independently  of  religion.  He  was  good-natured  when  not 
crossed,  generous  to  dependents  who  made  themselves  useful 
to  him,  and  indefatigable  in  defending  the  cause  of  those  who 
were  <H>prcssed  by  tfa«  systems  with  which  he  was  at  war.  But 
he  was  inordinately  vaiA,  and  totally  unscrupulous  in  gaining 
money,  in  attacking  an  enemy,  or  in  protecUng  himself  when 
he  was  threatened  with  danger.  His  pecuUar  fa^iion  of  attack- 
ing the  popular  beliefs  of  his  time  has  also  failed  to  secure  the 
a|^)ffOval  of  some  who  had  very  little  sympathy  with  those 
beliefs.  The  only  excuse  made  for  the  alternate  cringing  and 
insult,  the  alternate  abuse  and  lying,  which  marked  his  course 
in  this  matter^  has  been  the  \'ery  weak  plea  that  a  man  cannot 
fight  with  a  system — a  plea  which  is  sufficiently  answered  by 
the  retort  that  &  great  many  men  have  so  fought  and  have  won. 
Voltaire's  works,  and  especially  his  private  letters,*  constant^ 
contain  the  word  "I'infime"  and  the  expression  (in  full  or 
abbreviated)  "  Iccasea  Tinfime."  This  has  been  misunderstood 
in  ma^y  ways — ^the  mistake  going  so  far  as  in  some  cases 
to  suppose  that  V(^Laire  meant  Christ  by  this  opprobrious 
expression.  No  careful  and  competent  student  of  his  works 
has  ever  failed  to  correct  this  gross  misapprehenaon.  **  L'in- 
f&me"  is  not  Ciod;  it  is  not  Quist;  it  is  not  Christianity; 
it  is  not  even  Catholicism.  Its  briefest  equivilent  may  be 
given  as  **  persecuting  and  privileged  orthodoxy  "  in  genera), 
and,  more  particularlyi  it  is  the  particular  system  which 
Voltaire  saw  around  him,  of  which  he  had  felt  the  effects  in  his 
own  exiles  and  the  confiscations  of  his  books,  and  of  which  he 
saw  the  still  worse  effects  in  the  hideous  sufferings  of  Calas  and 
LaBarre. 


Vast  and  vwioaa  aa  the  woric  of  Voltao*  is^  hsvastaeaa  and 
varieCy  are  of  the  caeaoe  of  it*  writer's  peculiar  quality.  The 
diviaoas  of  it  have  kiog  beea  recogoiaed,  axxl  aaay  be  treated 
regularly. 

The  nrrt  of  them  tGvmons  ia  order,  not  the  least  in  bulk,  and, 
thoogk  not  the  firat  m  merit,  infcriar  to  noae  m  the  aaMwat  of 
coqgeoial  kbour  spent  on  it.  it  the  ikmttK.  Bcf  tan  fifty  and  nity 
diffoent  pieces  (inchiding  a  few  which  exist  only  ia  fngnxBU  or 
sketches)  aie  included  aa  his  writinp»  and  they  co\Tr  kn  litcranr 
life,  it  k  at  first  sfht  leaiaikahie  that  Wiltatrr.  whose  coouc 
power  was  mdwiUwiy  Ur  m  caceM  of  his  tragic,  thoald  have 
written  BMuy  tiagedJie  of  ao  mhB  cacelleoc*  ia  their  way.  but 
only  one  lair  aecoadclaai  coaedv,  JVaanc.  His  ctther  efforts  ia 
this  latter  directioa  are  either  sQght  and  almo^  laripifinat  ia 
scope,  or.  as  ia  the  case  of  the  sotnewhat  faaKMcs  Ecmmuf^  deriving 
all  their  iaicectt  fran  hefa«  penonat  Kbela  His  tr^edica,  oa  the 
other  haadL  ate  woiha  nl  BsliiMiilinan  flKtit  in  their  own  way. 
Althwvlh  Whaire  ted  niAw  the  pcsUct  vtnifirnien  of  Raciae 
iha  Wiliit  PUMUjCfaarifc- hi  imimssiiI  the  btlcr  certaial)-. 

It  j«dgc%  n 


playing  the  diflicult  and  artificial  Mfte  of  the  Ftmtk  tragedy. 
Zaire,  among  those  where  love  is  admitted  as  a  principal  motive, 
and  Mirope,  among  those  where  this  motive  is  excluded  and  kept  in 
subordination,  yield  to  no  plays  of  their  claase  in  such  interest  as  is 
possible  on  the  model,  in  stage  effect  aad  in  uniform  Ufcenry  merit. 
Voltaire  knew  that  the  public  opinion  of  his  time  reserved  its  highest 
prizes  for  a  capable  and  successful  dramatist,  and  he  was  deter> 
mined  to  win  those  prizes.  He  therefore  set  all  his  wonderful 
cleverness  to  the  task,  goine  so  far  as  to  adopt  a  little  even  of  that 
Romantic  disobedience  to  the  strict  classical  theory  which  he 
demned,  and  no  doubt  sincerely,  in  Shak 


As  regards  his  >0eau  proper,  of  whk:h  there  are  two  long  ones, 
the  HenriatU  and  the  Pvcettet  be«des  smaller  pieces,  of  which  a 
bare  catalogue  fiUs  fourteen  royal  octavo  colihnns,  their  value 
is  very  unequaL  The  Hemriadt  has  by  uttiveinl  consent  been 
relented  to  the  position  of  a  school  reading  book.  CooMnicted 
and  written  in  almost  slavish  imitation  of  Virgil,  employing  for 
medium  a  very  unsuitable  vehicle — the  Alexamlrine  couplet  (as 
reformed  and  rendered  roonotonoos  for  dramatic  poipoaes)— and 
animated  neither  by  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  nor  by  real  uader« 
standing  thereof,  it  could  not  but  be  an  unsatisfactory  performance. 
The  PMccUr,  if  morally  inferior,  is  from  a  literary  point  of  view  of 
far  more  vsilue.  it  is  dcsulto^  to  a  degree;  it  is  a  base  libel  on 
rdigion  and  history;  it  differs  uom  its  model  AtmsIo  in  being,  not, 
as  Ariosto  is,  a  mixture  of  romaaoe  and  burieaque,  but  a  sometimes 
tedious  tissue  of  burlesque  pure  and  simple;  'and  it  b  exposed  to 
the  objection — often  and  jusUy  urged — that  much  of  its  fun  depends 
simply  on  the  fact  that  there  were  and  are  many  people  who  believe 
enough  in  Christianity  to  make  its  jokes  give  nam  to  them  and  to 
make  their  diwust  at  snch  jokes  piquant  to  othen.  NevWthelesB, 
with  all  the  FucdU's  faults,  it  is  amusiis.  The  minOr  poems  are 
as  much  above  the  Pucellt  as  the  PuceUt  ts^  above  the  BenriiuU. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing,  or  hardly  anything,  that  properly 
deserves  the  name  of  poetry  in  them — no  passion,  no  sense  of  thie 
beauty  of  nature,  «>nly  a  narrow  "  criticism  of  life,  "  only  n  ooaven- 
tional  and  rsstricted  choice  of  language,  a  cramped  and  monotonous 
prosody,  and  none  of  that  indefinite  suegcstxMi  which  has  been 
rightly  said  to  be  of  the  poetic  essence.  But  there  is  immense  wit. 
a  wc  xlerful  command  of  such  metre  aixi  language  as  the  taste  of 
the  time  allowed  to  the  poet,  occasionally  a  singiDlar  If  aoraewhat 
artificial  grace,  and  a  curious  felicity  of  oktion  and  manner. 

The  third  division  of  Voluire's  woria  in  a  rational  order  consists 
of  his  prose  romances  or  laUs,  These  productions — incomparably 
the  most  remarkable  and  most  absolutely  good  fruit  of  his  genius-^ 
were  usually  composed  as  pamphlets,  with  a  purpose  of  polemic 
in  religion,  politics,  or  what  not.  Thus  Camdi^  attacln  rel^ioua 
and  philosophical  optimism,  VHomnme  aux  qiiarakle  icus  certain 
social  and  political  ways  of  the  time,  Zotfif  aiid  others  the  recei\-ed 
forms  of  moral  and  metaphysical  orthodoxy,  while  some  are  mere 
lampoons  on  the  Bible,  the  unfailing  source  of  Voltaire'k  wit.  But 
(as  always  happeiw  in  the  case  of  literary  work  where  the  form 
exactly  suits  the  author's  genius)  the  purpose  ia  all  the  best  of  them 
disappears  almost  enttrdy.  It  is  in  these  works  more  than  in  any 
oth«rs  that  the  peculiar  quality  of  Voluire — ironic  style  without 
exaggeration  appeara.  That  he  teamed  it  partly  frowi  Saint 
Evremond,  still  more  from  Anthony  Hamilton,  partly  even  from 
his  own  enemy  Le  Sage,  is  perfectly  tnic,  but  he  gave  it  perfection 
and  completion.  If  one  especial  peculiarity  can  be  singled  out, 
it  b  the  extreme  restraint  and  simplicity  of  the  verbal  treatment. 
Voltaire  never  dweUs  too  long  on  tab  point,  stays  to  hagh  at  wbat 
he  has  said,  elucidates  or  oomments  on  hb  own  jokes,  gmiawa  over 
them  or  exa»erates  their  form.  The  famous  "  pour  encoumger 
les  autres  "  (mat  the  shooting  of  Byng  did  '*  encourage  the  others  ** 
very  much  b  not  to  the  point)  b  a  t\-piral  example,  and  indeed  the 
wbole  of  Camdid*  shows  the  style  at  ite  perfectioa. 

The  fourth  di^-ision,^  Voltaire's  work,  the  kiUmucl,  ia  the 
bulkiest  of  all  except  hb  correspoodence.  aM  some  parts  of  it  are 
or  have  been  among  the  most  read,  but  it  b  far  from  being  even 
among  the  best.  The  smaU  treatises  on  Charles  XII.  and  IVter  the 
Great  are  inrlwd  modeb  of  char  aaxradve  and  ingenious  if 


what  superficial  grasp  and  anangeaienL  The  soNcaOed  Sikh  dr 
Lotus  XlV.  and  Suclt  if  Jjmis  X  \ .  (the  latter  inferior  to  the  former 
but  stiO  valuable)  contain  a  gnrat  miscellany  of  interesting  matter, 
treated  bv  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  unsurpassed  power  of 
writing;  wwo  had  also  had  access  to  much  important  private  informn* 
tion.  But  evan  in  these  books  defects  are  present,  which  appear 
much  more  strongly  in  the  sinrubr  oUa  podrida  entitled  Essat  smr 
Us  mmmn,  in  the  Ammotes  de  frmpire  and  in  the  minor  historical 
works.  These  defects  are  an  altpo&t  total  absrrjce  of  any  compre» 
hcnsioa  of  wbat  has  dnoe  been  called  the  phiJoaopliy  of  hiseory. 
the  eonataat  iaesence  of  gross  prejudice,  frequent  inaocutacy  of 


detail,  and,  above  alL  a  complete  incapacity  to  look  at  anyuiiii| 
except  from  the  narrow  staodpotnt  of  a  half-pessimist  ana  haff 
adf-satisfied  fk3os9fjte  td  xh^  i6th  centurv. 

Hb  work  m  pkyiks  conrcns  us  less  than  any  other  here;  it  is, 
howew.  not  iacoasidecable  in  bulk,  aad  b  said  by  expetts  in  give 
pcoof  of  aptitnoe^ 

To  hb  own  age  Voltaire  was  piv-eminently  a  poet  and  a  philo- 
sopher; the  unHnirlnrss  of  sncceeding  ages  has  aomecimes  qnesUoaed 


■hiAir  W  had  U)F  btlc  te  orhtr  n 
Hit  b/iEU  pkOvefkiad  w«k.  at 

d  ite  uiklo  conliibuud  by  twii 


e,  ud  cvMlaRf  to  Ae  bi 


fhich  i(  compDuniicil 


he  ftat  EwcfdopUit  tad 

J^Tai'l^^iBciwiniiMial  >nimiiiii>inniDn^y.    TtM 

liit«-word>  bI  tbe  icvenl  utklo  aitt  a(Rn  tbi  iikieu  •talkiM- 

— 1~  ,vm  of  oliKli  lo  duM  at  (lu  Bibl*  or  the  chuich,  if» 

m  anj  rhEB  aliifleil  u  the  potitiol  iuiiiuiaiu  nl  llw 

,.„„  , y,  hii  pcncHuI  (ow,  ftc.  and  cbt  srboli  being  lainEy 

■sioaKi  *iih  that  acule,  ruhcr  luperficial.  connnon-KDH,  IhiI 
ilaxaiiiiDiii^lace,  clkieal  and  •oculcnlicnni  whicb  the  iBtn  centuiy 
.«  <  _l:i___^l..  -tl-  i_<j.  -mi^  perbapa  accood  caly  to  the 
litFnry  and  pciaaiial,  ntX'i' 
rodabk  TlKminotplul 
character.  In  the  bnrf 
a  Krand  c^ort.  but  Karrph 


(ai|«  beiKf  « 


aOei  phdoBphy.    The  b 


riiicuoi  sun  and  liniiiie  hia  ptinciial  imfc  ■•  the  Ommrvtirt 
■r  CtmJIc  ibuiA  ta*  wiDle  a  (ood  deal  BM.of  Ibe  nine  kmt- 
gnetiiKa  (u  bi  liii  Ij>  and  notlcH  gl  Mnltfe)  Independonlty 
metiiBH  a*  pan  tl  hii  Siida.  Nmhera,  parfcapa.  euxpl  when 
e  >  dmhw  viib  rdigipn,  are  Voluln'i  ddtcu  lelt  man  t'- 
en.  He  aai  quiw  unaotuainled  wilb  the  Uitaty  tt  hia 
uwoact  aad  liiciatun.  and  aoH  ben  than  anywhenelK  ha  (ho 
limiicd  and  canvmiianal  ipiril  w.  ' 
J  Ihc  Ffwich  I-- 


«  ihaji  poailive  ceniui  b  aln  Una.    But  thai  be  ou  m 
Kker.  wfaich  Carfyle  and  odm  hw  aUn  uid.  is  not  Ui 

nnainiciive  Mai,  and  M  ban  bica  aniiriy  ignncanl  or  r 
'  ■  alucbaweiedeuiDyiiiEamiejjf  tl 


n  If  hri  vock.  in  any  lantuaae,  ibougli  the  wuiU  conniDbif 

ItCIijU  lor  lurh  am  aunietwa  (the  linl  ol  importonrf  bug  that 

T.  J.  Duvetnetin  1^7).  and  KHBUiiiHa  (aincially  inlhaoueof 

,  Dnnaimteiiea.  VtMit  tl  ii  atlilU  ttattjuae,  l(Mi7  and  otbtn) 

xlbni.     In  Engliih  Ibe  eM^  of  Culyta  and  Viicaant  Uoriey 

)7l)  an  both  in  theirwajr  lnvaluaU(^>nd  IB 'great  i^KntcaRKI 

■  tuujthef.    The  prindnal  ddailcd  life  in  Gncitih  ia  that  ol  an 

nan:^!, writer.  Jamea  ParbM  <iM>>.  whch  pyK  T^"^  '•"*  *i^ 

crilirA^  That  cl  Ml  S.  G.  Tallin  (LondoT  i.iL^'i'i  vtJt,)  it 

goaiiping  and  poDulu'.    Franda  EqwiaaK*!  VuUairc  ( i  »'>-  aibcb 

coaUkis  a  utcful  bibllocniphv,  T.  Chunan  CDllim'b   riUitra  « 

£>(<<ih.f  (isau),  «Kl  j.  Ti  l^t^rabuty'.  S*ai«JiM.,  j»J  I'Wlaifi 

'■901J  i.i,:>  ..;■!.  i.v  .i.,.  i-„.j.  (asa.) 

VOLTERRA  (inc.  YciaUr'aci,  a  ta*n  and  ([nacofKl  w*  of 
Tuicany.  Italy,  in  the  piovio«  of  Pisa,  from  wbkh  il  la  s'  "■ 
by  t»iJ  S.E„  and  JS  hy  naJ  W.N.W.  tfom  Siena.  Pop.  (1901) 
JSII  (lawn)}  i4,iOT  (toiDinune).  It  standi  on  a  aHnmandinl 
D]ivfr<lad  eminence  i;fl5  It.  above  sca-lcvd,  wilb  a  magiuficcnt 

and  19  lurmundcd  by  tbr  masive  remaiiB  of  lU  ancJcnl  walla 
ol  large,  raughly-rectangular  blocks  of  stone,  somfi  4^  m.  in 
dtcuit,  endo^ng  an  ana  wbich  Dual  haw  been  laigcr  Uun 
wsa  ocluolly  needed  [at  hsfaiiaiion.  Tombs  ol  the  pie-EiRucan 
ot  Villonov*  period  have  been  found  within  its   eireuEl,   hut 

clay  of  which  Ihc  hill  is  formed  la  f[iadua]Iy  giving  way,  cauiing 
landsUps  and  the  collapse  of  buildiugs,  notably  ol  the  abbey 

only  the  soslhem  potlion  af  this  aiea.    The  tnost  Imponant 

ol  duk  greystone.  about  lo  ft.  high,  the  cotbels  of  which  arc 
adanicd  with  almost  oblitetaied  heads,  ptobably  icpnsenting 
the  guardian  deities  ol  the  dty.    There  are  nmsins  of  balha 

eval  character,  having  lullcicd  lillle  madlfication  since  tbc 
i6tb  cenluty.  The  town  conlaJni  many  picluietque  medieval 
lowen  and  houses.  The  Falitio  dei  Priaii  (tiaS-54),  now 
the  municipal  pala«,  is  especially  fine,  and  (he  piaua  in  which 
It  sLinda  Riosi  pictutcique.  The  museum  contains  a  very 
valuable  collection  ol  Eltuscan  antiquities,  especially  dneraty 
utns  Irom  the  indent  tomb*  N.  and  £.  ol  Ihe  town.  The  ntni 
themjelvea  »ie  of  alabaster,  with  the  figure  of  the  deceased  on 
the  III!,  and  [eliefs  from  Gmk  myths  on  Ihc  fiont.  They 
belong  to  the  3rd-:}nd  centuries  B.C.  A  ttnnb  oulside  the 
town  of  the  6lh  cenluiy  D.c,  discovered  in  1S9S,  consisted  ol 
a  round  underground  chamber,  roofed  with  gradoally  projeclinc 
upported  in  Ihc  untie  by  t 
en  in  Rimitthe  Miiitilanicn, 
01  a  simihu  one  near  norence). 


■■^C'and  it  ha.  hi  ■     "         '■ '" -- 

nvalcrayaby  Fume. 

Btnmini  and  valuable.    Etntisny  may  be  naiktil  the  HxalW 
i^iiiaaclKM,  in  which  Voltuir.hmitH<  and  later  Benuniirchait. 

««ch  ioWvotuiMS  flmmwhich      

ta«  btcDfne  ■  not  inlitqoenl  Uratr  of  ipeeth):  and  the  eiiellcnt 
edJiinn  of  Benehoi  jiBjJ  in  Vi  vntunm.    Edllions  of  lepanle  or 

Tbow  ■  BB  lealiy  good  dctaiM  life  al  hint,  with  tsnyiku  1 


stone.  The  toof  was 
square  pitlir  (E.  I'ltei 
9;  d.  id.  ilHd.j  ]^>a4,  J44 


old  c 


«P).  t 


ilalgedai 


J4>  i>*>  >  fine  pvlpi 
iculptareahyMinodaFiesoIe;  it  contains  sever 
-'    '       'ian"AnnundallDn"hyLucaSignorelli.    The 
arvingi.    The  baptisleiy  belongs  to  the  i^tb 
is  by  Andrea  Santnvina,  and  the  dbocium  I 
le.    Both  these  building   an   in    black    an 
S.  Francesco  has  fnacoes    of  1410,  and  S.  I 
as  and  prclurea.    The  diadel,  luw  a  house  t 
'  two  portions,  the    Rocca    Vccchia, 


has  fine 


3  by  V 


of  A 


if  conec- 
ie  Rocca 


ill  by  the  Florcnlines  <I47)).  The  i 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manulacture  of  vases  andelhetoroa- 
ments  Irom  alabaster,  ol  good  quality,  found  la  the  vidnity. 
There  tn  also  in  the  neighbourhood  rott.salt  works  and  mines, 
as  well  as  boradc  add  walks.  Thl;  add  is  eihiled  in  volcanic 
g»,  which  is  passed  through  water  tanks.  Tlieadd  is  deposited 
in  the  water  and  aflerwaids  evaponled.  tt  Is  sent  (0  Eugland, 
and  used  hugely  in  the  nianulatlure  ol  pottery  ghue. 

Volatcrrae  (EtniKan  Vduirii  was  one  ol  the  moU  powerful  ol 
-■■-  '   -  -onfedenile  cities  of  ElrLria.     During  the  uar  belwtcD 


2o6 

S>-to  KC   AiaRiiihs 

contiatKm  ol  tbe  land  rt  tBOK  imuniunti 
tud  tbe  privUcfH  <d  Rocua  dtimuhip. 
mn  lo  uv«  ban  arriol  out  untU  Ca«ir  i 
of  Iht  terrilixy  of  Volitone  ainiinc  bii  vcti 
fimiUct  tbo  cbicf  wu  Ihftt  of  the  Cudnu 


VOLTMETER 


R  £ulla  (Aiticd  a  law  To 


le  who  hid 


of  the  bttcr  ore  pfcvrvtd  thcie- 

5«  C.   Rkci.   ValUrra  (BciBat 
/uir.   JjUn.   n.    (Bcriin.    iMS). 

VOLTMETER. 


190s);  E.  Bornuiin  in  Cap. 
(Londonr'iMaT,  u^'i6.  "  (T.A^*) 


c  ELECtKOITAtlcs)  in  tcrias  of  ih 
.  The  volt  (»  called  after  A.  Valla)  i*  deli 
of  potential  which  acting  between  the  ter 
E  al  one  cAm  lend)  thraugh  it  a  cnntinuoia  ( 
te.  A  voltmeter  is  th«efo«  one  (otm  et  e 
but  the  tenu  b  gcneially  tmploytd  to  di 
'  vrHich  [ndicata  00  a  scale,  not  nwr 
HI  dinxlly  in  vcJtt,  the  potcniial  diSrn 


MAcd  by  the  (OfHOnaJ  vlasl 
n  a  tjtjbi  iwlicauH  nedlc  ■ 
'  made  to  indicate  directly  on 


I  poHilsn  from  wkiL-h  Ihev  are  conilninRl  wtim  the  tkctiic 
rt  cDfnc  into  pUy,  their  displamneDi  [elatively  to  tlv  filled 
n  being  ihown  on  a  ntiaiul  IhuiindicalnE  the  P.  D,  belwcca 
n.  In  the  case  cf  hj^  tenHOa  >DllcBetcra.  the  movafak  pbte 
«  Ih*  t/mi  rJ  a  ajngle  pUlcof  paddtc  fthape,  ar'*  *«.«,.—  u:,i. 


may  linnjy  b 


iMMpeikdcd  cylindei 

For  Audi  ptirpo^  I 

mdaJ  ease,  the  ind ^ ,„^  ^ 

ia  calibrated  to  «ho«  directly  the  potent 
the  tnmiials  of   the   iaHnimenL      One 


k1  cJ  a  tukncrd 

ito  the  liHd  one.     Electrooatic  volt- 
CD  VEiltf  cnipJo>'ed   in  eleclroteehnict. 


fXalKelriaMiiM- 

liar  Elccirotiaiic  Voltncter, 

.  Kale.     For  high  prewire. 

;  any  of  the  fonni  of  pne- 

tlnefaiB   tic  tibcnvdi,   ti^x^emagmnic  a-   JiElro- 

elect rotnaeneiie  volinielen  are  only  nitatife  for  the 


ii  attached  ID 


Irmal  chanm  of 
lentlh.  bsl  il  the  (in 


:vt)  luppons,  and  the  eMuauoo  product  *i<vi  a  cunent  u  panMd 
hnxijh  it  ciiuGi  the  a-ue  In  i>a  doin.  the  t  being  muliipUnl 

n  mjci  with  aa  additional  hish  reutano.  Hot  wire  nhnettra, 
ire  dcctrtntaiK  wltmcter^  are  uilabk  lor  uae  nth  altvnatinf 
:uiTentto(  any  liequenly  11  well  ai  with  coalinuoui  eurreau.  bbc* 
heir  indicalioai  detiend  upon  the  heiting  power  of  the  eunent, 
rtich  is  proportional  lo  the  iquare  of  the  current  and  tbereioro 
Jstheiquatiol  Ihediftrrrnce  of  potenlial  between  the  tfraiaaU. 


YoluDHH  yi*jj)'.  1°  '!''•  inMninitin  lh( 
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lilt  vorlaniCHCiuH  of  iMpliltaxba  voltmeter  in  CDnnnion  with 


,  indinE  to  rarh  poteniu. 

■.  providn]  It  ta  nrhbin  tn«  raoee  of  tli 
—  —  only  f^P^  f"  th 


ST^"? 


where  frlativcly  »tronf  el«lric 
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VDLTtFBBD  (anc  TeUnnna,  from  lufRTt,  10  nil),  >  river 
of  ceotrnl  IlaJy,  which  lisa  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Alffdeiu 
in  the  central  Apcnniid  of  Samnium,  mm  S.  as  far  as  Venafro, 
and  ihrn  S.E.  After  ■  (onne  of  tome  7S  m,  it  meivcs.  ibout 
S  m.  E.  of  Ciiazio,  the  Calore,  only  j  m.  Icra  in  fcngih.whicfc 
runs  Gnl  N.  and  then  W.,  and  alter  37  m.  reachct  Benevenlo, 

the  mountain  mau  10  the  N.  of  thr  Caiidine  Forks,  and  v> 
beyond  Telese  joina  the  Vollutno.  The  united  itream  ron 
flows  W.S.W.  past  Capua  (anc  CaiillHum).  where  the  Via 
Apida  and  Latina  t-^ned  just  to  the  N.  of  the  bridge  over  it, 
and  to  through  the  Campaniin  plain,  with  many  windingi, 
into  the  sea.  The  direct  knglh  of  the  lower  course  la  about 
ji  m.,  10  that  the  whole  is  slightly  longer  ihan  that  of  Ih« 
Liii,  and  its  basin  fat  larger.  The  river  bas  always  bad  cob- 
Eidcratile  mililiry  Imponaoce,  and  the  colony  of  Voltumum 
(no  doubt  preceded  by  an  older  pan  of  Capua)  wat  founded 

is  now  about  one  mile  inland-  A  fort  had  already  been  placed 
(here  during  the  Roman  siege  of  Capua,  in  order,  with  Putedl, 
to  serve  for  the  provisioning  of  the  array.    Augiaiuj  placed  ■ 

the  bridge  are  visible.    The  river  w.19  navigable  at  far  at  Capua. 

On  the  lit  of  October  i860  the  Neapolitan  forces  were 

defeated  on  the  S.  banh  of  the  Voliumo,  near  S.  Maria  di  Capua 

Velerc,  by  the  "  '    "     
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VOLmHSXV.  ARTEMY  PETIIOVICH  (1689-1740),  Russian 
general  and  Kalesmin,  ton  of  IVtcr  Voluinsky,  one  of  Ibe 
dignitaries  al  the  court  of  Theodore  III.,  came  of  an  ancient 
family.  He  entered  a  dragoon  regiment  in  1704  and  rose  ID 
the  rank  of  captain;  then,  exchanging  the  military  service  for 
diplomacy,  he  was  attaclKd  to  the  suite  of  Vice-Chancellot 
Shafirov.  Re  wis  present  during  the  campaign  of  the  Prulfa, 
shared  Sbafirov'j  captivity  m  the  Seven  Towers  and  in  171s 
was  sent  by  Peter  (be  Great  to  Persia  lo  promote  Russian 
influence  there,  and  If  possible  lo  find  an  oullcl  to  India.  la 
1718  Peter  made  him  one  of  his  six  adjutant -gcneols.  and 
governor  of  Astrakhan.  In  this  post  Voluinsky  displayed  dis- 
tinguished idmlnistniivc  and  Gnancial  talents.  In  171]  he 
married   Akiaodn  NaruisUuna,  Peter's  cousin.     Hb  aamc 
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year  he  wia  accused  ot  pHulatlon  and  olbcr  oScncn  la  the 
empenn',  who  cased  him  •cvercly  and  deprived  hud  ol  hii 
ploDpotciiiiacy  powera,  deqiilc  hi*  imdcniahlc  Mivicca  in 
Penia,  but  [or  nhich  ?tla  could  never  liave  emerged  so  lii- 
(unphantlx  from  the  difficult  Ionian  war  of  iJii-?3.  Cath- 
erine L  inade  Voluiasky  governor  ot  Kaaaa  tot  a  shott  time, 
and  he  held  the  same  poet  (or  two  jiean  (i;iS-jo)  under 
Feler  II-  Bat  his  Incurable  corruption  and  unbridled  temper 
so  discredited  the  govenunent  that  he  wai  deprived  of  the 
post  Hhortly  after  the  acces&ion  of  Aime.  From  1730  to  1736 
VoLuinaky  served  in  the  army  under  MOnnich.  In  1737  he 
waa '  appointed  the  aecond  Rusuan  plenipotentiary  at  the 
abortive  congros  ot  Nemlrov  held  (or  the  condition  o(  peace 
with  the  Poile.  In  173a  he  naa  btroduced  mio  the  Russian 
cabinet  by  Biren  aa  a  counteqwise  against  Andrei  Osterman. 
Voluinsky,  however,  noir  thought  himself  atrong  enough  to 
aitecipt  10  supersede  Biren  himself,  and  openly  opposed  the 
(ivDuiile  in  the  Council  of  State  in  the  debalu  as  to  the  in- 
demnity due  to  Poland  for  the  violations  of  her  territory  during 
the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession,  Biren  advising  that  a  liberal 
fndcmnity  should  be  ^ven,  whereas  Voluinsky  ohjeetcd  to  any 
indemnity  at  alL    Biren  thereupon  forced  Anne  to  order  an 
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beheaded.  On  the  scaHold, 
"  by  the  demency  of  the  empress,"  his  puoishment  was  oiiti- 
gated  to  the  severing  of  his  right  hand  followed  by  decapitation. 
The  Hhole  businos  seems  to  have  been  purely  &  piece  of 
irindictiveneai  on  the  part  <ft  Biren, 

See  R.  N.  Bain,  Thi  Pupils  of  Pibr  &t  Grot  (loadon,  1807); 
D.  A.  Korsakov,  Trm  Ihe  Uses  it tbasian  SUUsma  liflluXVnUk 
Caaujy  IRui.)  (lOuan,  iSgi).  (R.  N.  D.) 

VOLUHTEBRS.  a  general  term  (or  soldiers  who  ore  not  pro- 
fcssionnls  nor  permanently  embodied  under  ami  in  peace. 
Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  when  the  prindple  of 
volunteer  organization  for  national  ddence  was  first  adopted  in 
England,  it  is  certain  that  v<Juntary  military  societi^  existed 
in  various  parts  of  the  oxmUy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  who 
in  fact  granted  a  charter  in  1S37  to  the  "  Fraternity  01  Cuyldc 
of  Saint  Gcoige:  Maistera  and  Rutars  of  the  soJd  Sdcnce  of 
ArlilUuy  as  alorcsaid  rehearsed  for  long-bowea  Cros-bowes  and 
Haod-Gonncs."  This  ajident  corps  is  now  the  Uonourabh! 
Artillery  Company  of  London.  Although  the  Honouiablc  Arlilleiy 


centre  of  instruction 
the  HJV.C,  divided 

r  Ttnilorial  Forces. 

1  Colthlslcr  society 
161S.  In  the  i6ih 
irious  temporary  corps  outside  (he 
ganization  were  called  volunteers, 
there  is  established  a  corps-  bearing 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
unpany  was  formed  in  i6jS  (iter  lis 

The  notion  of  a  Urge  organiied  Volunteer  Forte,  however, 
£ecms  to  have  originated  in  England  at  Ihe  time  of  the  Militia 
Bill  of  iijT,  which  was  amended  in  1758  so  as  to  allow  the 
miUtia  captains  to  accEpt  voluutceis  batead  ol  the  ordinary 
nuLtiamcn  who  were  computsodly  furnisJtcd  ptQ  taia  by  each 
pariih.  In  1778  the  vohmteers  wetetliU  voluntary '  '  '' 
1,  thou^  fotnied  ^tHfUfJW^- 

Ldcpendeoily  dI  llv 


lime  (notably  during  the  Great  Rebellion 
forthe  City-trained  bands,  andin  later  til 
into  Brtillety  and  infantry  units,  has  beei 
training  and  obligations  lo  the  Voluntee 
Charters  of  a  simitat  kind  wcie  granted 
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the  moderate  men  in  parliament  therefore  hutened  to  disband 
it.  But  this  military  coup  d'Ual  waa  not  forgotten  in  England. 
Ireland  indeed  supplied  70,000  volunteers  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  pcactically  in  place  of  her  mihtia  quoDk-  But  the  rebellion 
of  17^  kept  alive  the  memory  of  r78>,  and  about  1S04  the 
govemmeaL  disarmed  and  disbanded  them. 

The  English  and  Scottish  volunteers,  disbanded  In  17S],  vera 
promptly  revived  when  the  French  Revolutionary  Wan  pro- 
dured  a  new  and  mote  (otmidable  enemy.  Volunleei  corps, 
some  dependent  as  companies  upon  thu  militia,  othera  inde- 
pendent unils,  were  raised  ui  171)4,  volunteer  service  counting 
as  militia  service  for  the  purposes  of  raising  the  county,  town  or 
parish  quota.  This  was  followed  in  r798  by  Ihe  formation,  for 
purely  local  defence,  of  the  Anned  Assodationa,  the  equivalent 
of  the  modem  "  ride  dubs-"  At  the  peace  of  Amiens  the 
340,000  volunteers  then  serving  were  nearly  all  disbanded,  but 
one  or  two  crops  passed  into  the  regular  army  as  entire  regiments, 
and  some  othera  managed  to  avoid  disbandment  imtil  the 
renewal  of  the  war  revived  the  whole  force.    The  danger  of 

numbered  jSo/ioo  men,  or  j^  %  of  a  population  which  already 
kept  up  a  regular  army  and  a  militia.  But  the  training  of  this 
mass  waa  very  unequal;  the  numbers  fell  oil  as  the  likelihood  of 
invB^on  decreased,  and  in  the  reaction  from  the  hrst  enthusiasm 
it  began  to  be  questioned  whether  the  volunteers  could  be  of 
much  value  under  Ihe  easy  conditions  of  ser\'ii.e  prevailing.  In 
rSoS,  therefore,  the  Local  Militia  was  formed,  in  which  the  termt 
of  enlistment  and  training  liabilities  were  both  stricter  and  better 
defined.  The  greater  part  of  the  volunteers  transferred  them- 
selves to  the  Local  hiiliila,  which  by  iSii  (lidcd  by  Ihe  ballot) 
had  reached  &  strength  of  715,000  as  against  the  70,000  of  the 
remaining  volunCeera.  Wilh  the  general  peace  of  1S14  all  thes« 
forces  eitept  the  H.A.C.  and  the  Yeomanry  (q.t.)  disappeared. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  half  a  century  the  warlike  altitude 
of  Fiance  caused  British  citiacns  once  more  lo  arm  lor  ths 
protection  ol  their  country-  The  British  army  and  navy  had. 
dcdined  in  slrengih  and  efficiency;  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  energetic  development  of  her  military  nnd  naval  power 
and  the  early  application  of  steam  to  ships  of  war,  brought 
the  possibilities  (rf  the  Invasion  of  England  in  1846  within 
meaiumble  distanct  England  at  this  time  was  awakened  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  by  the  publication  of  a  letter 
from  Wellington  10  Sir  John  Buiggync,!  followed  by  a  well- 
timed  pamphlet  by  Sic  Charles  Napier,  CDtilled  Tke  Dtjence  ef 
Entland  &y  Vetialeer  Corps  and  liililia.  The  French  danger, 
in  abeyance  during  the  Crimean  War,  was  revived  in  1857, 
when  the  lone  of  the  French  press  became  mote  and  more 
menadng-  The  war  in  China,  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  dilfi. 
cuhies  with  the  United  States  taxed  the  regular  army  to  the 
utmost;  while  it  home,  besides  the  aeinai  garrisons,  there  were 
kirtly  38,000  militia.  This  threatening  condition  ot  affairs 
tended,  to  aggravate,  if  not  to  produce,  a  senous  commercial 
panic.  It  was  then  that  the  volunteer  movement  began,  OAd  the 
Ortini  episode  and  the  openly  expressed  threats  of  Flench  ofEcen 
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woricing  as  military  bodies  from  the  outset  (i8s»-jj),  betami 
the  two  seiUor  vohintecr  battalions — ist  V.B.  (now  4th  Bn. 
Devonshire  Regt.,  and  Victoria  Rifles  (now  (ith  Bn.  Londoi 

ot  the  step  of  raising  the  "  Volunteer  Fotw.' 
.  dated  ITth  May  t»ig,  from  the  Hcretary  (oi 
fbrds-lientenant  of  counties  inOrealBritBinaulboiiiet 
ation  of  volunteer  corps-  The  general  entohnent  tool 
Erst  under  the  old  statute  (44  Geo.  111.).  The  mair 
s  of  that  act.  however,  were  found  inapplicable 
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sofidcnl  reason  for  the  sovereign  to  call  out  the  volnnteera,  in  lieu 
of  the  oM  condition  which  required  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
enemy.  The  volunteers  were,  when  called  out,  bound  to  serve 
in  Ckeat  Britain  until  released  by  a  prodamation  declaring  the 
occasioo  to  have  passed.  Tliis  was  modified  in  1900  during  the 
StMiLh  Afrkan  War,  a  new  enactment  allowing  Uie  authorities 
to  call  them  out  at  times  of  "imminent  national  danger  and  great 
emergency ."  In  1871  the  volunteers  were  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  lords-lieutenant  and  placed  under  the  War  Office. 
In  1881  the  mfantry  battalions  were  affiliated  to  the  various 
ine  regiments. 

The  force  thus  brou^t  into  existence  was  composed  of  corps  of 
Isgjit  horse,  mounted  rifles,  garrison  and  heavy  artillery,  engineers 
and  rifle  volunteers.'  Later  there  existed  also  in  connexion  with 
the  admiralty  a  corps  of  "  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  "  for 
the  coast  defences.  The  terms  of  service  and  training  Uabilities 
ccderwent  no  alteration  of  principle  during  the  forty-ei^t  years 
«f  the  force's  existence.  The  property  belonging  to  the  corps 
was  vested  in  the  commanding  officer  and  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee of  officers  under  the  rules  of  the  coips.  These  rules  were 
in  the  first  instance  agreed  on  at  a  general  meeting  of  officers  and 
men,  and,  having  received  the  queen's  approval,  became  legal, 
and  could  be  enforced.  The  commanding  officer  could  dis- 
miss a  man  from  the  corps,  and  a  volunteer  not  on  actual  service 
could  terminate  his  engagement  at  fourteen  days'  notice.  But, 
as  it  became  the  almost  universal  practice  for  the  government 
or  the  regimental  commander  to  issue  clothing  and  equipment 
Izee,  the  volunteers  contracted  in  return  to  serve  for  three,  four  or 
five  years,  and,  if  they  exercised  their  statutory  rights,  were 
obliged  to  refund  part  of  the  cost.  Further,  when  capitation 
grants  were  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the  corps,  the  volunteer 
had  either  to  earn  this  by  continued  service  or  repay  the  sum  lost 
to  the  corps  by  his  resignation.  These  conditions  materially 
modified  the  statute  law  in  practice,  and  in  fact  the  term  of 
four  years  exacted  from  the  Territorial  to-day  differs  in  little 
more  than  name  from  the  requirements' of  the  former  "  corps 
ruks."  MiUtary  law  was  applicable  to  officers  and  men  when 
training  with  regulars. 

The  formation  of  volunteer  corps  was  so  rapid  that  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  months  in  1859-60  a  force  of  i  r 9,000  was  created. 
More,  however,  remained  to  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  the  ever- 
recurring  commereial  panics.  The  government,  which  in  the 
btrginning  had  tolerated  rather  than  encouraged  the  movement, 
and  had  required  the  volunteer  to  serve  and  to  equip  himself 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  now  followed  the  lead  of  public 
opinion,  and  decided  on  maintaining  the  volunteer  force  as  a  pairt 
cf  the  regular  defensive  system.  The  personnel  of  the  volunteer 
corps  (with  a  few  exceptions)  thereupon  underwent  a  change. 
The  wealthy  and  professional  classes,  who  had  at  first  joined  the 
ranks  in  anticipation  of  war,  cared  no  longer  to  bear  arms^ 
Their  places  were  taken  by  the  artisan  class,  which  added 
materially  to  the  number  and  permanence  of  the  force.  But,  as 
crmtrfbutions  and  subscriptions  now  flagged,  it  became  evident 
that  public  grants  would  have  to  be  voted  for  its  maintenance, 
»uA  a  scale  of  capitation  allowances,  subject  to  regulation,  was 
fixed,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Royal  Commission.  This 
capitation  allowance  per  eflident  volunteer  was  thenceforward 
the  basts  of  all  regimental  finance  and  administration. 

The  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  volunteers  was  the 
South  African  War.  In  January  1900,  and  on  several  subse- 
quent occasions,  the  volunteers  were  invited  to  supply  service 
companies  for  South  Africa,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  regular 
battalions  to  which  the  volunteer  battalions  were  affiliated. 
About  one-third  of  the  whole  force  volunteered  for  service  in 
SoQth  Africa,  and  some  30,000  served  in  the  volunteer  com- 
panies with  the  line  and  in  the  "  City  Imperial  Vohinteers," 
besides  a  great  number  of  volunteers  whom  the  higher  pay, 

'  The  light  horK  and  mounted  rifles  disappeared  in  the  end.  or 
efae  were  converted  into  yeomanry.  The  '*  nflcs  "  title  was  main- 
tained erea  after  the  infantnr  had  been  assimilated  in  drill,  unifonn 
and  other  respects  to  the  fine  battalions.  For  this  reason  even 
%nr1ct-ctotlied  battalions  had  no  colours,  pouch-bolts  instead  of 
sashes,  &c. 


easier  conditions  and  better  proqtects  of  active  em|rfoyment 
in  the  mounted  guerrilla  warfare  tempted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
yeomanry.  The  return  of  these  companies  infused  into  the 
foree  a  leaven  of  officers  and  men  who  had  been  through  an 
experience  of  constant  small  skirmishes  and  prolonged  marehing 
and  bivouacking.  Meantime  the  foree  as  a  whole  had  been 
subjected  to  a  more  earnest  and  vigorous  training  than  it  had 
ever  had  before.  The  establishmeaC  was  greatly  increased,  and 
24  battalions  were  selected  for  special  training  and  included  with 
the  regular  home  army,  in  the  field  force.  Various  partial 
reorgamzations  followed  in  1902-5,  and  at  last,  in  1907-S,  the 
whole  force  was  re<ast,  re-enlisted  upon  somewhat  diiferent 
terms,  and  organiaed  along  with  the  yeonumry  into  the  new 
Territorial  Force  (see  United  Kimgooic:  Army), 

Strength  op  trb  VoLtmrsBE  Fokcb 
(From  the  Territorial  Year  Book  1909). 


Year. 

Establishment. 

Strength. 

Classed  as 
Efficient. 

1861       . 

311,961 

161,339 

X40.ZOO 

»!Z°    • 

244.966 

193.893 

170,671 

1880    . 

243.546 

206,537 

196,938 

laas     . 

350.967 

224,013 

318,207 

1890     , 

i6o,3io 

321,048 

212,293 

1895     . 

360.968 

231.704 
229.854 
277.628 

224,962 

X899     . 

263.416 

223.921 

1900 

339.5" 

270.369 

1901     . 

34^,003 

288,476 

281,062 

190a 

345,547 
346. 1 71 

268.5TO 
353.281 

256.451 

1903     . 

242.104 

1904     . 

343.246 
341.283 

253.909 

244.537 

190S     - 

349,611 

241,549 

1906 

338.452 
335.«49 

255.854 

246,654 

1907     . 

252,791 

244.212 

VOLUSENUS,  FLORBNTIUB  [Flob^nce  Wolson,  or  Wolsey, 
in  later  writers  Wilson,  though  in  letters  in  the  vernacular 
he  writes  himself  VoLUSENE](c.i5a4-ie.  1547).  Scottish  humanist, 
was  bom  near  Elgin  about  1504.  He  studied  philosophy  at 
Aberdeen,  and  in  the  dialogue  De  Animi  TranquiUiiaU  says 
that  the  description  of  the  abode  of  tranquillity  was  based  on 
a  dream  that  came  to  him  after  a  conversation  with  a  fellow- 
student  on  the  banks  pf  his  native  Ixissie.  He  was  then  a 
student  of  philosophy  of  four  years'  standing.  Proceeding  to 
Paris,  he  became  tutor  to  Thomas  Wynter,  reputed  son  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  paid  repeated  visits  to  England,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  the  lung,  and,  after  Wolsey's  fall,  he 
acted  as  one  of  Cromwell's  agents  in  Paris.  He  was  in  England 
as  late  as  1534,  and  appears  to  have  been  rector  of  Speldhurst 
in  Kent.  In  Paris  he  knew  George  Buchanan,  and  found 
patrons  in  the  cardinal  Jean  de  Lorraine  and  Jean  da  Bellay. 
He  was  to  have  gone  with  du  Bellay  on  his  mission  to  Italy 
in  1535.  l>ut  illness  kept  him  in  Paris.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
he  set  out  on  his  journey,  but  at  Avignon,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend  Antonio  Bonvisi  (d.  1558),  he  sought  the  patronage  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  learned  and  pious  Paul  Sadolet, 
who  made  him  master  in  the  school  at  Carpentras,  with  a 
salary  of  seventy  crowns.  Volusenus  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Lyons  (where  Conrad  Gesner  saw  him,  still  a  young  man.  in 
1540),  probably  also  to  Italy,  where  he  had  many  friends, 
perhaps  even  to  Spain.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Sadolet 
from  Rome  in  1546  shows  that  he  had  then  resolved  to  return 
to  Scotland,  and  had  asked  advice  on  the  attitude  he  should 
adopt  in  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  time.  He  died  00  the 
journey,  however,  at  Vienne  in  Dauphinfi,  in  1546,  or  early 
in  the  next  year. 

Voluaenus's  linguistic  studies  embraced  Hebrew  as  well  as  Creek 
and  Latin.  His  reputatwn,  however,  rests  on  the  beau  tifal  dia- 
logue, De  Animi  Tran^iUUaUt  first  printed  by  S.  Gryphius  at 
Lyons  in  1^3.  From  internal  evidence  it  appears  to  have  been 
composed  about  that  time,  but  the  subject  had  exercised  the  writer 
for  many  veara.  The  diah)gne  shows  us  Christian  humanism  at 
its  best.  Volusenua  is  a  great  admirer  of  Erasmus,  but  he  criticiaes 
the  purity  of  his  Latin  and  also  his  philosophy.  His  own  ohilo- 
sophy  is  (Thristian  and  Biblical  rather  than  classical  or  schoastic- 
He  takn  a  fresh  and  independent  view  of  Christian  ethks,  and  he 
ultimately  reaches  a  doctnne  as  tp  the  witness  cA  the  Spirit  and  the 
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aasuiance  of  grace  which  breaks  with  the  traditional  Christianity 
of  his  time  and  is  based  on  ethical  motives  akin  to  those  of  thic 
German  Reformers.  The  verses  which  occur  in  the  dialogue,  and  the 
poem  which  concludes  it,  g^ive  Volusenus  a  place  among  Scottish  Latin 
poets,  but  it  tsasa  Christian  philosopher  that  he  attains  distinction. 
The  diaio^e  was  reissued  at  Leiden  in  1637  by  the  Scots  writer 
David  EchUn,  whose  poems,  with  a  selection  of  three  poems  from 
the  dialogue  of  Volusenus,  appear,  with  others,  in  the  famous 
Amsterdam  collection  Ddiiiae  Poetarum  Scolontm  hUjus  atvi, 
printed  by  Blaev  in  a  vols,  in  1637.  Later  editions  of  the  dialogue 
appeared  at  Edinburgh  in  1707  and  1751  (the  latter  edited  by 
G.  Wishart).  All  the  reissues  contain  a  snort  life  of  the  author  by 
Thomas  Wilson,  advocate,  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Arch- 
bishop Patrick  Adamson.  Supplementar)^  facts  are  found  in  the 
letters  and  state  papers  of  the  period,  and  in  Sadolet's  Letters. 

VOLUTE  (Lat.  wAtaum^  vchere^  to  roll  up),  in  architecture, 
the  spiral  scroll  of  the  capital  of  the  Ionic  order.  As  in  the 
earliest  example  known,  that  of  the  archaic  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  the  width  of  the  abacus  is  twice  that  of  the  depth, 
constilutTng  therefore  a  bracket-capital;  it  is  probable  that  at 
first  it  consisted  of  an  oblong  block  of  timber,  which,  raised 
on  a  vertical  post  or  column,  lessened  the  bearing  of  the 
architrave  or  beam,  and  the  first  volutes  or  scrolls  were  painted 
on.  In  votive  columns  carrying  a  sphinx,  as  at  Delphi,  or 
statues,  the  oblong  form  of  capital  with  largely  developed 
volutes  was  long  retained,  but  in  the  porticoes  of  the  Greek 
temples  the  abacus  was  made  square  and  the  volute  diminished 
in  projection  on  each  side.  In  the  side  elevation  the  portion 
of  the  capital  which  joins  the  two  volutes  is  known  as  the 
cushion,  and  when  the  Ionic  column  was  used  in  porticoes  in 
the  capitals  of  the  angle  columns  the  volute  was  brought  out 
on  the  diagonal,  so  as  to  present  the  same  design  on  front  and 
side;  this,  however,  at  the  back  led  to  a  very  awkward  arrange- 
ment with  two  half  volutes  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
which  was  not  of  much  importance  under  the  portico,  but 
when,  m  the  open  peristyle  of  the  Pompeian  house,  it  faced 
the  open  court,  another  design  was  necessary,  and  the  angle 
volute  was  employed  on  all  four  sides.  A  similar  arrangement 
was  devised  by  Ictinus  for  the  capitals  in  the  interior  of  the 
temple  at  Bassae  (430  B.C.),  and  was  employed  in  the  semi- 
detached columns  of  the  raised  stage  at  Epidaurus.  The 
Romans  adopted  the  angle  volute  in  the  temple  of  Foituna 
Virilis  at  Rome,  but,  except  in  their  porticoes  and  as  semi- 
detached between  arches,  the  Ionic  order  was  rarely  employed 
by  them,  and  few  Roman  examples  are  known. 

The  architects  of  the  Revival  in  the  i6th  century  entirely  mis- 
understood the  origin  and^  meaning  of  the  volutes  (the  upper  fillet 
of  which  was  always  carried  horizontally  across  under  the  abacus 
in  Greek  and  Roman  work),  and  mistook  them  for  horns,  which  they 
turned  down  into  the  echinus  moulding. 

VONDEL.  J008T  VAN  DEN  (1587-1679),  Dutch  poet,  was 
bom  at  Cologne  on  the  t7th  of  November  1587.  His  father, 
a  hatter,  was  an  exile  from  Antwerp  on  account  of  his  Ana- 
baptist opinions;  but  he  returned  to  Holland  when  Joost  was 
about  ten  years  old,  and  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  carried 
on  a  hosiery  business.  Joost  was  the  eldest  son,  and  was 
expected  to  succeed  to  his  father's  shop.  He  was  early  intro- 
duced to  the  chamber  of  the  Eglantine,  however,  and  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  poetry  and  study.  When  the  elder  Voodel 
died  he  married  Maria  de  Wolff,  and  seems  to  have  left  the 
management  of  his  affairs  in  her  capable  hands.  He  read  the 
French  contemporary  poets,  and  was  especially  influenced  by 
the  Divine  Sepmaine  of  Du  Bartas;  he  made  some  translations 
from  the  German;  be  Was  soon  introduced  to  the  circk  gathered 
in  the  house  of  Roaner  ViMcbcr,  and  with  these  friends  begaa 
to  make  a  close  studiy  qtjJKfcri  y^lWL  Hit  fitsi  play,  Hd 
PasckOt  was  pnBl«d^iyfllM|||i|HH||||^B  the  bc^nning 
of  a  loBg  a&dMlMfl^^^^^^^^BdM^^'nssAXincE). 

After  tte  MI^^^^^^^^^^^H^^"^^'***'^'  '^ 

at  ^JMJ^^^^^^^^^^I^^^^^^W'^^Advl  had 
to  jMU^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hlp-ttwnrtttally 
sHtHl^^^^^r  ^KlNkMlow. 


with  Hugo  Grotius,  another  sufferer  for  his  liberal  opinions. 
Vondet  had  long  been  attracted  by  the  aesthetic  side  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  this  inclination  was  perhaps 
strengthened  by  his  friendship  with  Marie  Tessclschade  Visscher, 
for  the  Visscher  household  had  been  Catholic  and  libcraL 
Tesselschade's  husband  died  in  1634;  Vondcl's  wife  died  in 
1635:  And  the  tics  between  the  two  were  strengthened  by  time. 
Vondel  eventually  showed  his  revolt  against  the  Calvinist 
tyranny  by  formally  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ia 
1640.  The  step  was  ill-received  by  many  of  his  friends,  and 
Hooft  forbade  him  the  hospitality  of  his  castle  at  Muiden. 
In  1657  his  only  sur\'iving  son,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
hosiexy  business,  mismanaged  affairs  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  had  to  take  ship  for  the  East  Indies,  leaving  his  father  to  face 
the  creditors.  Vondel  had  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  his  small 
fortune,  and  became  a  government  clerk.  He  was  pensioned 
after  ten  years'  service,  and  died  on  the  5th  of  February  1679. 

The  more  important  ci  his  thirty-two  dramas  are:  Hterusaiem 
Venooest  ("Jerusalem  laid  desolate")  (1620):  Palamedes,  of  Ver- 
moorde  onmooselheyd  ("  Palamedes.  or  Murdered  innocence  ")  (1625) ; 
Cijsbregkt  van  Aemstd  (iti(37):  De  Cebrorders  (1640).  the  subject 
of  which  b  the  ruin  of  the  sons  of  Siul.*  Joseph  in  Egyplen  (1640); 
Maria  Stuart,  of  lemartelde  majesieit  (1646);  the  pastoral  of  De 
LeeuwndaJers  (1648):  Lucifer  (1654):  Satmoneus  (Solomon)  (1657); 
Jephtfm  (1659);  Konine  David  in  bailiHtschap  ("  King  David  in 
banishment  ').  Konini  David  hersteld  {"  King  Davkl  restored  ")  and 
Samson  (1660):  Batavische  Cebroeders.  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
story  of  Claudius  Civilis  (1663):  Adam  in  hallingschap  ("  Adam  in 
exile  *')  (1664).  after  the  Latin  tragedy  of  Hugo  Grotius.  He  also 
wrote  translations  from  the  tragedies  of  Seneca.  Euripkjos  and 
Sophocles:  didactic  poemf.  and  much  lyrical  poetry  beskle  what 
u  to  be  found  in  the  choruses  of  his  dramas. 

His  complete  works  were  edited  by  van  Lennep  (l2  vols.,  1850- 
1869).  A  bibliography  (1888)  was  published  by  J.  H.  W.  Unger, 
who  revised  \-an  Lennep 's  edition  in  1888-94.  Lwtfer  mas  trans* 
latcd  into  English  verse  by  L.  C.  \-an  Noppen  (New  N'ork,  1898).  See 
also  £.  Cjosse.  Studies  in  Northern  Literature  (1879);  G.  Edroundson, 
UUton  and  Vondet  (1885).  where  Milton's  supposed  indebtedness 
to  Vondel  is  discussed;  and  critical  studies  by  A.  Baumgartncr, 
S.  \.  (Freiburg.  1882):  C  Looten  (Lille.  1889).  by  J.  A.  Albcrdingk 
Thijm  (Portretien  van  Joost  van  den  Vondel,  1876):  and  especially 
the  chapterv  on  Vondel  (pp.  133-325)  in  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloct'a 
Ceschtedenis  der  nederlandsehe  letter kunde  (voL  iv.  1 890). 

VON  HOLST.  HERMANN  EDUARD     (1841-1904),  German- 

American  historian,  was  bom  at  Fellin  in  the  province  of  Livonia, 

on  the  19th  of  June  1841.    He  was  educated  at  the  universities 

of  Dorpat  and  Heidelberg,  receiving   bis  doctor's  degree  from 

the  latter  in  1865.    He  emigrated  to  America  in  1867,  remaining 

there  until  1872.    He  was  professor  of  history  in  the  newly 

reorganized  university  of  Slrassburg  from   187a  to   1874,  and 

at  Freiburg  in  Baden  from  1874  to  189a,  and  for  ten  years  he 

was  a  member  of  the  Baden  HerrenkauSt  and  vice-president  for 

four.    He  revisited  the  United  States  in  i87S-79and  in  1884, 

and  in  1892  he  became  head  of  the  department  of  history  at 

the  university  of  Chicago.    Retiring  on  account  of  ill-health 

in  1900,  he  returned  to  Germany  and  died  at  Freiburg  on  the 

2oth  of  January  1904.    Both  through  his  books  and  through 

his  lectorcs  at  the  university  of  Chicago,  \'on  Hoist  exerted 

a  powerful  influence   in   encouraging   American   students  to 

follow  more  dosdy  the  Ckrroan  methods  of  historical  research. 

His  principal  work  is  his  Constitutional  and  Political  History  0/  the 

United  Slates  (German  ed.,  5  vols.,  1873-91;    English  trans. 

by  Lalor  and  Mason,  8  vols.,  1877-92),  which  covers  the  period 

from  1783  to  1861,  though  more  than  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  the 

decade  1850-60;  it  is  written    from   &  strongly   anti-slavery 

point  of  view.    Among  his  other   writings  are    The   Cotisti- 

iutioHol  LamoJ  the  United  States  oj  America  (German  ed.,  1885; 

English  trans.,  1887);  JoknC.  Calhoun  (1882),  in  the  American 

Statesmen  Series;  John  Brown  (1S88),  and  The  French  Revolution 

Tested  by  Mirabeau's  Career  (1894). 

See  the  Poiilisol  Science  Quarterly,  v.  677-78;  the  Nation^ 
Ixxviii.  65-67. 

VONNOH.  ROBERT  WILLIAM  (1858-  ),  American 
portrait  and  landscape  painter,  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Connec« 
licut,  on  the  17th  of  September  1858.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Boulanger  and  Lefebvrc  in  Fans;  became  an  instructor  at 
the  Cowlts  Art  School,  Boston    (1S84-85).    at    the    Boston 
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Museum  of  Fine  Art  Schoola  (1885-^7)*  and  in  Ihe  ickoob 
of  ihe  PcnDsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia 
(iSgi-^),  and  a  member  o(  the  National  .-\cadcmy  of  Design, 
New  Vork  (1906),  and  of  the  5%eces&ionists,  Munich.  His  wife, 
Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh  0>.  1872),  a  sculptor,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Art  Institute,  Chicago,  and  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Soilpture  Society. 

VONONES  (on  coins  Onokes),  the  name  of  two  Parthian  kings. 

( I )  VoNONCS  I.,  eldest  son  oC  Phraatcs  IV.  After  the  assassina- 
tioa  of  Orodcs  II.  (c.  a.o.  7),  the  Parthians  applied  to  Augustus 
for  a  new  king  from  the  house  of  Arsaces.  Augustus  sent  them 
Vooones  {Aion,  Anc.  5,  9;  Tac.  Ann.  u,  i  (.;  Joseph.  Aut. 
x.iii.  2, 4),  who  was  living  as  a  hostage  in  Rome.  But  Vonones 
couM  not  maintain  himself;  he  had  been  educated  as  a  Roman, 
aad  was  despised  as  a  sbve  of  the  Romans.  Another  member 
oi  the  Afsacid  house,  Artabanus  IL.  who  was  living  among  the 
Dahao  nomads,  was  invited  to  the  throne,  and  defeated  and 
expelled  Vooooes.  The  coins  o(  Vonones  (who  always  uses 
his  proper  name)  dale  from  a.d.  8-12,  those  of  Artabanus  II. 
bcpn  in  a.i>.  10.  Vonones  fled  into  Armenia  and  became 
king  here.  But  Artabanus  demanded  his  deposition,  and  as 
Augustus  did  not  wish  to  begin  a  war  with  the  Parthians  he 
removed  Vonones  into  Syria,  where  he  was  kept  in  custody 
(Tac.  Ahh.  ii.  4).  When  he  tried  to  escape,  A.O.  19,  be  was 
Uled  by  his  guards  (Tac.  Ann.  n  $8. 68). 

(i)  VoNONCS  II.,  governor  of  Media,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Cotarzcs  in  a.d.  51  (perhaps  he  was  his 
brother,  cf.  Joseph.  Aut.  xx.  3,  4).  But  he  died  after  a  few 
mwiths,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  \  ok)9icscs  I.  (Tac. 
Am,  zii.  14).  (£0.  M.) 

VOOOOO  or  VAtmoux  (Creole  Fr.  vaudoux,  a  negro  sorcerer, 
probably  originally  a  dialectic  form  of  Fr.  VaudoiSt  &  Walden- 
san).  the  name  given  to  certain  magical  practices,  superstitions 
and  secret  rites  prevalent  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies, 
lad  mofc  particularly  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

VOORHEBS.  DANIEL  WOLSEY  (i877-i897)>  American 
hvyer  and  political  leader,  was  born  in  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
oa  the  a6th  of  September  1827,  of  Dutch  and  Irish  descent. 
During  his  infancy  his  parents  removed  to  Fountain  county, 
lodiana,  near  Veniersburg.  He  graduated  at  Indiana  Asbuiy 
(now  De  Pauw)  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana,  in  18149; 
■as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850,  and  began  to  practise  in 
CoWngtoo,  Indiana,  whence  in  1857  he  removed  to  Terre 
Haute.  In  185^-60  he  was  U.S.  district-attorney  for  Indiana; 
in  i86f-66  and  in  186^73  he  was  a  Dcmociatic  repro- 
sntative  in  Congress;  and  in  1877^7  he  was  a  hiember 
of  the  V.S.  Senate.  During  the  Gvil  War  he  seems  Co  have 
been  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  but  he 
vat  ooc  so  radical  as  Vallandigham  and  others.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  finance  throughout  bis  service  in 
the  Senate,  and  his  first  speech  in  that  body  was  a  defence  of 
tke  free  coinage  of  silver  and  a  plea  for  the  preservation  of  the 
full  legal  tender  value  of  greenback  currency,  though  in  1893 
he  voted  to  repeal  the  silver  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman 
.Kct.  lit  had  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  building 
of  the  new  Congressional  Library.  He  was  widely  known  as 
an  effective  advocate,  especially  in  jury  trials.  In  allusion  to 
his  unoaoal  stature  he  was  called  "  the  Tall  Sycamove  of  the 
Wabash."  He  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  lolh  of  April 
1897. 

Some  of  his  speeches  were  published  under  the  title,  Fort^  Yfers 
ff  Oroimy  (2  voU..  Indianapolis.  Indiana*  1898),  edited  by  his  three 
was  and  hts  daughter,  Harriet  C.  Voorhcts.  and  with  a  biographical 
•ketch  by  T.  B.  Long. 

VORARLBERO,  the  most  westeriy  province  of  the  Austrian 
caipire,  extending  S.  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  along  the  right 
bask  of  the  Rhine  valley.  It  consists  of  three  districts.  Brcgenz, 
Blttdenx  and  Feldkirch,  which  are  under  the  administrative 
authority  of  the  Slaakalter  (or  prefect)  at  Innsbruck,  but 
pnum  II  a  governor  and  a  diet  of  their  own  (twenty^>ne  members), 
aad  send  four  members  to  the  imperial  parliament.  Vorarl* 
bexg  is  cooiposcd  of  the  hilly  region  of  the  Bfcgenacrwald, 


and,  to  its  south,  of  tho  moimtaia  valley  of  Montafoa  or  of  th« 
upper  111,  through  which  an  fsy  pass,  the  Zeinisjoch  (6076  ft.)» 
leaids  to  the  Tirolcse  valley  of  Paznaun,  and  so  to  Landeck. 
Near  Bludens  the  Kloster  glen  parts  from  the  111  valley; 
through  the  latter  runs  the  Arlberg  railway  (1884)— beneath 
the  pass  of  that  name  (591  a  ft.)-~to  Landcdt  and  Innsbruck. 
The  111  valley  is  bounded  south  by  the  snowy  chain  of  the 
Rh^tikon  (highest  point,  the  Scesaplana,  9741  ft.,  a  famous 
view-point),  and  of  the  Silvretta  (highest  point,  Gross  Pia  Buin,' 
10,880  fL),  both  dividing  Vorarlberg  from  Switaerhuid;  slightly 
to  the  north-east  of  Pia  Buin  is  the  Dreillinderspitae  (10,539 
ft.),  where  the  Vorarlberg,  Tirolese  and  Swiss  Ironticn  tmite. 

The  total  area  of  Vorarlberg  is  1004-3  sq*  m-  Of  this  88}  %, 
or  about  886  sq.  m.,  is  reckoned  "  productive,"  30%  of  this 
limited  area  being  occupied  by  forests,  wUle  118  sq.  m.  rank  as 
*'  unproductive."  In  1900  the  total  population  was  129,237, 
all  but  wholly  German-speaking  and  Romanist.  The  largest 
town  is  Dombim  (pop.  13^52),  but  Bregenz  (pop.  7595)  is  the 
political  capital;  Feldkirch  has  about  4000  inhabitants,  while 
Bludcna  has  rather  more  (see  the  separate  articles  on  the  three 
former).  In  the  hilly  districts  the  inhabitants  mainly  follow 
pastoml  pursuits,  possessing  much  cattle  of  all  kinds.  In  the 
towns  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  (introduced  towards 
the  end  <A  the  i8th  century)  is  very  flourishing.  Forests  cover 
about  one-sixth  of  the  district,  and  form  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  Its  riches.  But  the  Vorarlberg  is  predominantly  an 
Alpine  region,  though  its  mountains  rarely  surpass  the  snow* 
leveL  Ecclesiastically  it  is  in  the  diocese  of  Brixtm,  whose 
vicar-general  (a  suffragan  bishop)  resides  at  Feldkirch. 

The  name  of  the  district  means  the  "  land  that  is  beyond 
the  Arlberg  Pass,"  that  is,  as  it  seems  to  one  looking  at  it  from 
the  Tirol.  This  name  is  modem  and  is  a  collective  appellation 
for  the  various  counties  or  lordships  in  the  region  which  the 
Habsbufgs  (after  they  secured  Tirol  in  1363)  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing or  acquiring — Feldkirch  (1375.  but  Hohcnems  in  1765 
only),  Bludcnx  with  the  Montafon  valley  (1394),  Brcgenz  (in 
two  parts,  X4S>  &nd  1523)  and  Sonnenberg  (1455).  After 
the  annexation  of  Hohenems  (its  lords  having  become  extinct 
in  1759),  Maria  Theresa  united  all  these  lordships  into  an 
administrative  district  of  Hither  Austria,  under  the  name 
Vorarlberg*  the  governor  residing  at  Bregenx.  In  1782 
Joseph  IL  transferred  the  region  to  the  province  of  Tirol.  The 
lordship  of  Blumenegg  was  added  in  1804,  but  in  1805  all 
these  lands  were  handed  over,  by  virttie  of  the  peace  of  Press- 
burg,  to  Bavaria,  which  in  1814  gave  them  all  back,  save 
Hoheneck.  In  181$  the  present  administrative  arrangements 
were  made. 

See  A.  Achldtner  and  E.  UbI.  Tirol  mud  VoraHherg  (Leipzig.  1895); 


t.  K.  von  Dcrgmann,  Ltamdeskund*  v.  Vorarlberg  (Innsbruck,  1868); 
lax  Haus' 

1.  C.  Hcc  _ 

kirch,    1906);   O.  von  Pfister.  Das  Monlavon  (Augsburg.   1884); 


ax  nau»hofcr,  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg  (Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  1  &m)  ; 
C.  Hccr,   Vorarlberg  und  Liechtenstein — Land  und  Leute  (Fold 


J.  StafHer.  Tirol  und  Vorarlberi  (5-  vols.,  Innsbruck.  1839-46): 
A.  Steinitzer,  Ceschiehtlidu  und  KuUurffischicktliche  Wanderungen 
durch  Tirol  und  Vorarlberg  (Innsbruck.  1905);  A.  W.iltcnbcrgcr, 
Algdu,  Vorartberg  und  Westtirol  (loth  edition.  Innsbruck.  1906). 
Sec  also  the  list  of  books  at  the  end  of  Tirol,  and  cspectaHy  vol.  xiii. 
("  Tirol  u.  Vorarlberg  ")  (Vienna.  iSot)  of  the  great  ofltcal  work 
entitled  Die  outerreickixk-unearische  Monarckie  in  IVori  und  BUd. 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

VORONEZH,  a  government  of  southern  Russia,  bounded  N. 
by  the  government  of  Tambov,  E.  by  Saratov  and  the  Don 
Cossacks,  S.  by  Kharkov  and  W.  by  Kursk  and  Orel;  area, 
2 5*435  sq.  m.  It  occupies  the  southern  slopes  of  the  middle- 
Russian  plateau,  and  its  average  elevation  is  from  450  to 
700  ft.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  intersected  by  ravines  in  the 
west  (where  two  ranges  of  chalk  hiUs  separated  by  a  broad 
valley  run  north  and  south),  but  flat  and  low  east  of  the  Don. 
Devonian  sandstones  crop  out  in  the  north;  further  south 
tbese  are  covered  with  Cretaceous  cleposita.  Glacial  clays  with 
northern  erratic  boulders  extend  as  far  south  as  Voronezh, 
and  extensive  areas  are  covered  with  Lacustrine  clays  and 
sands.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
black  earth;  it  becomes,  however,  sandy  towards  the  east. 
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VoRHlezh  lies  on  die  border  between  the  forest  and  meadow 
leffion  of  middle  Russia  and  the  southern  steppes;  the  forests 
disappear  rapidly  towards  the  south,  and  those  which  in  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  stood  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Don,  and  were  used  for  shipbuilding,  have  now  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  .  Less  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  area  is 
under  wood. 

t  The  Don  travetscs  Voronezh  bom  N.  to  S.E.,  draining  it 
for  more  than  400  m.;  it  is  am  important  channel  for  the 
export  of  com,  tallow  and  other  raw  produce,  as  well  as  for 
the  import  of  wood,  floated  down  from  the  north.  Its  tributary 
the  Voronezh  is  also  navigated,  and  the  Bityug  and  Kht^r, 
both  left-hand  affluents  of  the  Don,  flow  in  part  through  the 
government.  Many  other  small  streams  flowing  into  the  Don 
intersect  the  territory,  but  the  influence  of  the  dry  steppes 
begins  to  make  itself  felt;  there  are  no  lalccs,  and  marshes 
persist  only  in  the  valleys.  The  climate  is  continental,  and 
although  the  mean  temperature  at  the  town  of  Voronceh  is 
43*7^  F.,  that  of  January  is  as  low  as  S-s^,  and  that  of  July 
as  high  as  74*  2^ 

'  The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  3,097,70a  The  inhabitants 
consist  in  nearly  equal  parts  of  Great  Russians  in  the  north 
and  Little  Russians  in  the  south,  but  there  are  a  few  Poles, 
Germans  and  Jews,  both  Orthodox  and  Karaites.  The  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which 
are  Voronezh,  Biryuch,  Bobrov,  Boguchar,  Korotoyak,  Nizhne- 
Dyevitsk,  Novo-Khopersk,  Ostrogozhsk,  Pavlovsk,  Valuiki, 
Zadonsk  and  Zemlyansk.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation, 
and  grain  is  exported  to  a  considerable  amoimt.  The  peasants 
own  67%  of  the  land,  the  crown  and  the  imperial  domains 
3%  and  private  owners  30%. 

The  principal  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes. 
Aniseed,  sunnowcre,  tobacco  and  beetroot  are  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  growth  of  the  pineapple. 
There  are  large  tracts  of  excellent  pasture  land,  on  which  cattle  are 
bred;  good  breeds  of  cart-horses  and  trotting-horses  are  obtained. 
.There  are  nearly  two  hundred  breeding  establishments,  those  at 
Hrenovoye  and  Cheamenka  being  the  most  important.  In  many 
villages  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  making  of  wooden 
wares.  There  are  flour-mills,  distilleries,  oil,  sugai  and  wooUen 
mills,  iron  works  and  tobacco  factories. 

VOROHEZH,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  river  Voronezh,  5  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Don  and  367  m.  by  rail  S.S.E.  of  Moscow. 
Pop.  (1901)  84,146.  It  is  one  of  the  best-built  and  most 
picturesque  provincial  towns  of  Russia,  and  is  situated  on 
the  steep  bank  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  three  large  suburbs 
— ^Troltskaya,  Vamskaya  and  Chizhovka.  It  has  a  military 
school  of  cadets,  two  museums,  a  monument  (r86o)  to  Peter  the 
Great,  a  railway  college,  a  pilgrimage  church,  and  a  theatre 
which  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  stage.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  two  peasant  poets,  who  wrote  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Russian  poetry — ^A.  V.  Koltsov  (1809-1843)  and 
I.  S.  Nikitin  (1824-1861).  A  memorial  to  the  former  was 
erected  in  x868.  There  are  factories  for  cleansing  wool  and 
for  the  preparation  of  linens,  woollens,  bells,  tallow  and  oil, 
as  well  as  some  distilleries.  Voronezh  is  an  important  entrep6t 
for  com,  flax,  tallow,  hides,  sugar,  wood  and  cool  from  the  Don. 

The  city  was  founded  in  1586,  as  a  fort  against  Tatar  raids, 
on  a  site  which  had  been  occupied  from  the  nth  century  by  a 
Khazar  town,  but  had  been  deserted  during  the  14 th  and  xsth 
centuries.  Four  years  afterwards  it  was  burned  by  the  Tatars, 
but  again  rebuilt,  and  soon  became  an  important  trading  place. 
Pder  the  Great  recognized  its  Importance,  and  in  1695  built 
here  a  ItotSU  ol  boiis  lor  the  conquest  of  Azov.  The  town 
'  _  by  fire  in  1703,  1748  and 

Wi^    .1 ._ 

(4iw  name  of  a  Russian  family, 

In  Russian  history. 

(1714-1767),  Russian 

prominent.    At 

['  A  Xinimer  junker  at 

<JlNl6viia,  wiMNn  be 


materially  assisted  during  the  famous  c(mp  tTUai  of  the  6th  of 
December  1741,  when  she  mounted  the  Russian  throne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Preobrazhensky  Grenadiers.  On  the  3rd  of 
January  1742  he  married  Anna  Skavronskaya,  the  empress's 
cousin;  and  in  1744  was  created  a  count  and  vice-chancellor. 
His  jealousy  of  Alexis  Bestuzhev  induced  him  to  participate 
in  L^tocq's  conspiracy  against  that  statesman.  The  empress's 
aflection  for  him  (she  owed  much  to  his  skilful  pen  and  still 
more  to  the  liberality  of  his  rich  kinsfolk)  saved  him  from  the 
fate  of  his  accomplices,  but  he  lived  in  a  state  of  semi-eclipse 
during  the  domination  of  Bestuzhev  (i744-i758>.  On  the  dis- 
grace of  Bestuzhev,  Vorontsov  was  made  imperial  chancellor 
in  his  stead.  Though  well-meaning  and  perfectly  honest, 
Vorontsov  as  a  politician  was  singularly  timorous  and  irre- 
solute, and  always  took  his  cue  from  the  court.  Thus,  under 
Elizabeth  he  was  an  avowed  enemy  of  Prussia  and  a  warm 
friend  of  Austria  and  France;  yet  he  made  no  effort  to  prevent 
Peter  IIL  from  reversing  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Yet 
he  did  not  lack  personal  courage,  and  endured  torture  after 
the  Revolution  of  the  9th  of  Jidy  1762  rather  than  betray  his 
late  master.  He  greatly  disliked  (Catherine  II.,  and  at  £rst 
refused  to  serve  under  her,  though  she  reinstated  him  in  the 
dignity  of  chancellor.  When  he  found  that  the  real  control 
of  foreign  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  Nikita  Panin,  he  resigned 
his  office  (1763).  Vorontsov  was  a  generous  protector  of  the 
nascent  Russian  literature,  and,  to  judge  from  his  letters,  was  a 
highly  cultivated  man. 

Alexandek  Rouanovich  Vorontsov  (i74r-i8o5),  Russian 
imperial  chancellor,  nephew  of  the  preceding  and  son  of  Count 
Roman  Vorontsov,  began  his  career  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the 
Izmailovsky  regiment  of  the  Guards.  In  1759,  his  kinsman, 
the  grand  chancellor  Mikhail  Illarionovich,  sent  him  to  Strass- 
burg,  Paris  and  Madrid  to  train  him  in  diplomacy.  Under 
Peter  III.  he  represented  Russia  for  a  short  time  at  the  court 
of  St  James's.  Catherine  II.  created  him  a  senator  and 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  but  she  never  liked  him,  and 
ultimately  (1791)  compelled  him  to  retire  from  public  life. 
In  1802  Alexander  I.  summoned  him  back  to  office  and  ap- 
p<Hnted  him  imperial  chancellor.  This  was  the  poiod  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Vorontsovs,  who  had  always  insisted  on 
the  neceteity  of  a  close  union  with  Austria  and  Great  Britain, 
in  o]H>osition  to  Panin  and  his  followers,  who  had  leaned  on 
France  m  Prussia  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  made 
friendship  with  France  impossible.  Vorontsov  was  also  an 
implacable  opponent  of  Napoleon,  whose  *"  topsy-turvyness  " 
he  was  never  weary  of  denouncing.  The  rupture  with  Napoleon 
in  T803  is  mainly  attributable  to  him.  He  also  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  internal  administration  and  was  in  favour  of  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  senate  and  the  ministries.  He  retired 
in  1804.  He  possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  firm 
and  wide  grasp  of  history. 

His  "  Memmrs  of  my  Own  times  *'  (Rus.)  ts  printed  in  vol.  vii.  of 
the  VomUsof  Arckkies, 

Skhen  Rouanovich  Vosoktsov  (1744-1832),  Russian 
diplomatist,  brother  of  Alexander  Romanovich,  distinguished 
himself  during  the  first  Turkish  War  of  Catherine  II.  at  Larga 
and  Kagula  in  1770.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  Russian 
minister  at  Vienna,  but  in  1785  was  transferred  to  London, 
where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Vorontsov  enjoyed  great 
influence  and  authority  in  Great  Britain.  (Quickly  acquainting 
himself  with  the  genius  of  Encash  institvtions,  thdr  ways  and 
methods,  he  was  able  to  render  important  services  to  his 
country.  Thus  during  Catherine's  second  Turkish  War  he 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  disarmament  of  the  auxiliary 
British  fleet  which  had  been  fitted  out  to  assist  the  Turks,  and 
in  X793  obtained  a-  renewal  of  the  comniercial  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Subsequently,  his  extreme  ad- 
vocacy of  the  exiled  Bourlxms,  his  sharp  criticism  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North,  which  he  considered  dis- 
advantageous to  Russia,  and  his  denunciation  of  the  partitions 
of  Poland  as  contrary  to  the  first  prindples  of  equity  and  a 
shock  to  the  conscience  of  western  Europe,  profoundly  irritaled 
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file  empress.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  he  was  raned  to  the 
lank  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  received  immense  estates  in  Finland.  Neither  Vorontaov's 
detentian  of  the  Russian  squadron  under  Makarov  in  British 
pons  nor  his  refusal,  after  the  death  of  Bezborodko,  to  accept 
the  dignity  of  imperial  chancellor  could  alienate  the  Savour  of 
PauL  It  was  only  when  the  emperor  himself  began  to  draw 
ocazer  .to  France  that  he  began  to  consider  Vorontaov  as 
incompetent  to  serve  Russia  in  England,  and  m  February  1800 
all  the  count's  estates  were  conmcated.  Akxander  I.  on  his 
accessaon  at  once  reinstated  him,  but  ill-health  and  family 
aEairs  induced  him  to  resign  his  post  in  1806.  From  that  time 
till  his  death  in  1833  he  continued  to  live  in  London. 

Bcndes  hb  valuable  Note  on  the  Russian  W<tf  (Rus.)  and  numerous 
letters,  Vorontsov  was  the  author  of  an  autobiography  (in  Russky 
Arkkm,  Petersburg,  1S61)  and  "  Notes  on  the  Internal  Government 
of  Raama,  "  (Rus.)  Cm  Russky  Arkkiv,  i88t>. 


IfzxHAiL  SiafENOViCH  VoKONTsoV  (x782-i856)|  Russian 
prince  and  field-marshal,  son  of  the  preceding,  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth  with  his  father  in  London,  where  he 
recdved  a  brilliant  education.  During  1803-4  he  served  in 
the  Caucasus  under  Tsitsianov  and  Gulyakov,  and  was  nearly 
killed  in  the  Zakatahko  disaster  O^n^^iy  ^S\  1804).  From 
1805  to  1807  be  served  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Pultusk  and  Friedland.  From  1809  to  181  x 
be  participated  in  the  Turkish  War  and  distinguished  himself 
in  nearly  every  important  action.  He  was  attached  to 
Bagration's  army  during  the  war  of  181 9,  was  seriously 
wounded  at  Borodino,  sufficiently  recovering,  however,  to  re- 
jcm  the  army  in  18x3.  In  18x4,  at  Craonne,  he  briUiantly 
withstood  Napoleon  in  person.  He  was  the  commander  of 
the  corps  of  occupation  in  France  froir  18x5  to  x8x8.  On  the 
7th  of  May  X833  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  New 
Russia,  as  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  were  then 
calkd,  which  under  his  administration  develop^  marvellously. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  creator  of  Odessa  and  the 
benefactor  of  the  Crimea.  He  was  the  first  to  start  steam- 
boats on  the  Black  Sea  (1828).  The  same  year  he  succeeded 
the  wounded  Menshikov  as  comnumder  of  the  forces  besieging 
\ama,  wliich  he  captured  on  the  38th  of  September.  In  the 
campaign  of  x  8  39  it  was  through  his  energetic  efforts  that  the 
plague,  which  bad  broken  out  in  Turkey,  did  not  penetrate 
into  Russia.  In  1844  Vorontsov  was  appointed  commaxuler- 
in-chtef  and  governor  of  the  Caucasus  with  plenipotentiary 
powers.  For  his  brilliant  campaign  against  Shaunyl,  and 
cspedaHy  for  his  difficult  march  through  the  dangerous  forests 
of  Ichkerinia,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prince,  with  the 
title  of  Serene  Highness.  By  1848  he  had  captured  two-thirds 
of  Daj^iestan,  and  the  situation  of  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus, 
so  long  almost  deqx^rate,  was  steadily  improving.  In  the  be- 
gixmlng  of  1853  Vorontsov  was  allowed  to  rethe  because  of 
his  increasing  •infirmities.  He  was  made  a  field-marshal  in 
1856,  and  died  the  same  year  at 'Odessa.  Statues  have  been 
erected  to  him  both  there  and  at  Tiflis. 

Sec  V.  V.  O^rkov,  The  Voronlsnz  (Rus.)  (Petersbuig.  iSQaV; 
Vortmlscw  Arcknes  (Rus.'  and  Fr)  (Moscow,  1870,  AcJ;  M.  P. 
Sl)<lv«rbinin.  Biorrapky  of  Frinei  M.  S.  Vorontsoo  (Rus.)  (Petere- 
bofg.f8s8}.  (R.N.B.) 

VflBflfMABTT,  VIHALT  (i8oo-x8s5),  Hungarian  poet,  was 
bom  at  Puszta-Ny€k  on  the  ist  of  December  x8oo,  of  a 
noble. Roman  Catholic  family,  ffis  father  was  a  steward  of 
the  Nadasdys.  Mth&Iy  was  educated  at  Ss6kesfej£rvir  by 
the  Clsterdans  and  at  Pest  by  the  Piarists.  The  death  of  the 
elder  VQrOsmarty  in  xSix  left  his  widow  and  numerous  family 
extremely  poor.  As  tutor  to  the  Perczei  family,  however,  VOtOs-' 
marty  contrived  to  pay  his  own  way  and  go  through  his  aca- 
demical course  at  Pest.  The  doings  of  tht  diet  of  x83S  first 
enkindled  his  patriotism  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  poetical 
genius  (he  had  already  begun  a  drama*  entitled  Saiamon),  and 
he  flung  himself  the  more  recklessly  into  public  life  as  he  was 
consnmed  by  a  hopeless  passion  for  Etelka  Perczei,  who  socially 
was  far  above  him.    Tb  his -unrequited  love  we  owe  a  whole 


host  of  ex<|uisiie  lyrics,  while  his  patriotism  found  expreHMm 
in  the  heroic  epos  Zaldn  fnUsa  (t8i4)f  gorgeous  in  ociou^ng, 
eiquisite  in  style,  one  of  the  gems  of  Magyar  literature.  This 
new  epic  marked  si  transit^n  from  the  dasw:al  to  the  romantic 
school.  Henceforth  VdrOsmarty  was  hailed  by  Kisfaludy  aad 
the  Hungarian  romanticists  as  one  of  themselves.  All  this 
time  he  was  Ijv&ig  from  hand  to  mouth.  He  had  foxsaken 
the  law  for  literature,  but  his  contributions  to  newspapers  and 
reviews  were  niiscmbly  paid.  Between  1823  and  X83X  he 
composed  four  dramas  and  eight  smaller  epics,  partly  historical, 
partly  fandf uL  Of  these  epics  he  always  regarded  Cserkahm 
(1825)  as  the  best,  but  modem  criticism,  has  given  the  pre- 
ference to  KH  aomsid  vdr  (X83X),  a  terrible  story  of  hatred 
and  revenge.  When  the  Hungarian  Academy  was  finally 
e8tiU>lished  (November  17,  1830)  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  philok>gical  section,  and  ultimately  succeeded  Kardly  Kis- 
faludy as  director  with  an  annual  pension  of  500  florins.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  and  hi  1837 
started  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Figydmetd,  the  first  the  chief 
bellettristic,  the  second  the  best  critical  periodical  of  Hungary. 
From  1830  to  1843  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  drama, 
the  best  of  his  plays,  perhaps,  being  Vimda  (1833),  which  won 
the  Academy's  xco*gulden  prise.  He  also  published  sevei^ 
vermes  of  poetry,  containing  some  of  his  best  work.  Stteai 
(X836),  which  beoLxne  a  national  hymn.  As  dhagyott  anya 
(1837)  and  AM  Art  hdliykas  (184 1)  are  all  in^ired  by  a  burning 
patriotism.  His  marriage  in  1843  to  Laura  Csaj^hy  inspired 
him  to  compose  a  new  cyde  of  erotics.  In  1848,  in  conjunction 
with  Arany  and  Pet5fi,  he  set  on  foot  an  excellent  translation 
of  Shakespeare's  works.  He-  himself  was  responsible  for 
Jidins  Caesar  and  King  Lear,  He  xepresented  Jankovics  at 
the  diet  of  1848,  and  in  1849  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  high  court.  The  national  catastrophe  profoundly  affected 
him.  For  a  short  time  he  was  an  exile,  and  when  he  returned 
to  Hungary  in  X850  he  was  already  an  old  man.  A  profound 
melancholy  crippled  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1^854  he 
wrote  hb  last  great  poem,  the  touching  A  vln  eigdny.  He  died 
at  Pest  in  x8s5  in  the  same  house  where  Kar61y  Kisfaludy 
had  died  twenty-five  years  before.  His  funeral,  on  the  2xst  of 
November,  was  a  day  of  national  mourning.  His  penniless 
children  were  provided  for  by  a  national  subscription  collected 
by  Ferencs  De&k,  who  acted  as  their  gtiardian. 

The  best  edition  of  VArfismarty's  coHccted  works  is  by  PliI  Gyulai 
(Budapest,  X884).  Some  of  them  have  been  translated  into  (jerman. 
e.g.  Cedickie  (Pest.  1857);  Ba»  Marot,  by  Mthily  Ring  (Pest.  1870); 
AusBBwaklie  DickU,  by  Paul  Hoffmann  (Leipzig.  X895).  See  Pal 
Gyulai,  The  Life  of  Voriismarty  (Hung.)  (3rd  ed..  Bi  ^apcst,  1890), 
one  of  the  noblest  oiosFaphies  m  the  language;  Brajjer,  Vdrdsmarty, 
$eim  Ltben  und  seine  Werke  (Nagy-Becskerek,  X883).        (R.  N.  B) 

VORTICEIXA,  the  Bell-Anlmakule,  a  genus  of  Peritrichous 
Infusoria  (^.v.)  characterized  by  the  bell-shaped  body,  with 
short  oral  disk  and  collar,  attached  by  a  hollow  stalk,  inside 
and  around  which  passes,  attached  spirally  s  contractile 
bundle  of  myonemes.  By  their  contraction  the  stalk  is  brought 
into  the  form  of  a  coHtscrew,  the  thread  being  now  on  the 
shorter,  «.«.  the  iimer,  side  of  the  turns;  and  the  aidmal  is 
jerked  back  near  to  tihe  base  of  the  stalk.  As  soon  as  the 
contraction  of  the  thread  ceases,  the  ehstidty  of  the  stalk  ex- 
tends the  animal  to  its  previous  portion.  On  fission,  one  of  the 
two  animals  swims  off  by  the  development  of  the  tnnporary 
posterior  girdle  of  membraneUes,  the  disk  being  retracted 
and  dosed  over  by  the  collar,  so  that  the  cell  is  ovoid:  on 
its  attachment  the  posterior  ^rdle  of  dlia.  disappears  and  a 
stalk  forms.  The  other  cell  remains  attached  to  the  old  stalk. 
In  the  allied  genera  Carchesinm  and  Zoetkamnium  the  two 
produced  by  fi^ion  remain  united,  so  that  a  branching  colony 
b  ultimately  produced'.  The  genus  is  a  large  one,  and  many 
spedes  are  episoic  on  various  water  animals. 

VORTIOBRN  (GuoKTHiGiRNOs,  WYRTCEomN),  king  of  the 
Britons  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  under  Hengest 
and  Horsa.  The  records  do  not  agree  as  to  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  these  chieftains  or  the  motives  which  led  them  to 
come  to  Britiia.     It  seens  dear,  however,  that  VoEUgena 
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made  use  of  them  to  protect  his  kingdom  against  the  Picts  and 

Scots,  and  rewarded  them  for  their  servicca  with  a  grant  of 

land.    Later  we  find  the  Britons  at  war  with  the  new>€omers, 

now  established  in  Kent,  and  four  battles  are  fought,  in  the 

last  of  which,  according  to  the  Hisloria  BrUl^num,  the  king's 

son  Vortemir,  their  leading  oppcment,  is  slajn.    The  HiOoria 

BriUomam  is  our  only  authority  for  the  marriage  of  Vortigem 

with  the  daughter  of  Hengest  before  the  war.    It  also  records 

the  massacre  of  the  British  nobles  after  the  death  of  Vortcmir: 

and  the  subsequent  grant  of  Essex  and  Sussex  to  the  invaders 

by  Vortigem. 

See  Historic  BrilUmmm,  ed.  Th.  Mommsen  in  J/m.  HisL  Cerm. 
sdiL;  Angio-SaxoH  CkromuU^  ed.  Earie  and  Pltunmcr  (Oxford,  1899) : 
Bcde,  HuL  EuL^  cd.  C.  Plummer  (Oxfoid.  1896). 

VOSQBS,  a  frontier  department  of  eastern  Fk:ance,  formed 
in  1790  chiefly  of  territory  previously  belonging  to  Lorraine, 
together  with  portions  of  Franche>Comt^  and  Champagne, 
and  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Meurthe-et^Moselle, 
£.  by  Alsace,  S.E.«  by  the  temtocy  of  Belfort,  $.  by  the 
department  of  Haute-Sadne,  W.  by  Haule-Mame  and  N.W. 
by  Meuse.  Pop.  (1906)  429,811;  area:,  2279  sq.  m.  The 
Vosges  mountains  (see  below)  form  a  natural  boundary  on 
the  east,  their  highest  French  eminence,  the  Uohneck,  attaining 
448a  fL  The  Monts  Faucilles  traverse  the  south  of  the  dq>art- 
ment  in  a  t)road  curve  declining  on  the  north  into  devated 
plateaus,  on  the  south  encircling  the  upper  basin  of  the  Sa6ne. 
This  chain,  dividing  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine, 
forms  part  of  the  European  watershed  between  the  basins  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  The  Moselle  and  the  Meuse, 
tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  have  the  laigest  drainage  areas  in  the 
department;  a  small  district  in  the  N.W.  sends  its  watcn  to 
the  Seine,  the  rest  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  The 
MMdle  rises  in  the  Col  de  Bussang  in  the  extreme  south-east, 
and  in  a  N.N.W.  couise  of  about  70  m.  in  the  department 
receives  the  Mosdotte  and  the  Volegne  on  the  riight;  the 
Mortagne  and  Meuithe  on  the  right  and  the  Madon  on  the 
left  bank  also  bdong  to  this  department  though  they  join 
the  Moselle  outside  its  borders.  The  source  of  the  Satee  is 
on  the  aouthem  slope  of  tbe  Faudlles.  On  the  shore  of  Lake 
G^rardmer  lies  the  beautifully  situated  town  of  Genrdmer,  a 
irell-known  centre  for  mountain  excursions. 

The  devation  and  the  noithward  exposure  of  the  valleys  make 
tbe  climate  severe,  and  a  orastaut  dampness  pcevails,  owing 
both  to  the  abundance  of  the  rainfall  and  to  the  imper- 
meability of  the  subsoiL  The  average  temperature  at  £pinal 
(1070  ft.)  is  49*  F.  Tbe  annual  rainfall  at  £pinal  b  2S  in.,  at 
St  Dii&  3}  in.  and  in  the  mountains  more.  Arable  farming 
flourishes  in  the  wcstcni  districts  where  wheat,  oats  and  potMocs 
are  largely  grown.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on  the  civcr  banks, 
to  best  ad\-antage  on  those  of  the  Mosetie.  Pasture  is  abundant 
in  the  mountainous  region,  wbere  cheese^naking  is  caiiied  on 
to  some  extent,  but  the  best  graxing  is  in  the  central  valleys. 
Forests,  which  occu|^  large  tracts  on  the  Banks  of  the  Vosges, 
co\^er  about  one-third  of  the  department,  and  are  a 
source  of  its  wealth.  Sawmills  arc  numerous  in  the 
and  the  manufacturo  of  furniture,  sabots,  brashes  and  wood- 
voiiiag  in  general  are  prominent  industries.  The  department 
has  mines  of  lignite  and  stone  quarries  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  numerous  miMial  i|icings,  of  which  those  of  Coatrexi^ 
viUe,  PlMnbictcs,  Mttd,  Bains4e»-Baitts,  Martigny-tes-Bains 
and  Bussang  maor  be  named.  The  aaanufocture  of  textiles  b 
the  dbM  iadadtry,  ooaoprisiac  the  spinning  and  wearing  of 
cotton,  wool,  sflk,  hemp  and  fax,  awl  tbe  maauCacturo  of 
a«i  of  cmbroitey  and  lace,  Mirooowt  (pop^  5092) 

for  ifce  nro  last.    The  dcpaitmcnt 

of  Hnanpm),  has  its  court 

belongs  to  tbe 


side  of  the  Rhine  valley  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  from  Basel  to 
Mainz,  for  a  distance  of  150  m.  Since  1871  the  southern 
portion,  from  the  Ballon  d'Alsace  to  Mont  Dooon,  has  been  the 
frontier  between  France  and  Germany.  There  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  between  the  Vosges  and  the  corresponding  range 
of  the  Black  Forest  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine:  both  lie 
within  tbe  same  degrees  of  latitude  and  have  the  same  geological 
formation;  both  are  characterized  by  fine  forests  on  their 
lower  slopes,  above  which  are  open  pasturages  and  rounded 
summits  of  a  uniform  altitude;  both  have  a  steep  fall  to  the 
Rhine  and  a  gradual  descent  on  the  other  side.  The  Vosges 
in  their  southern  portion  are  mainly  oi  granite,  with  some 
porphjrritic  masses,  and  of  a  kind  of  red  sandstone  (occasionally 
1640  fL  in  thickness)  which  on  tbe  wcsteni  versant  bears  the 
name  of  *'  ^res  Vosgien." 

OrogiaphKally  the  langc  is  divided  sooth  ro  north  into  four 
sections:  the  Grandcs  Vosees  (62  m.).  extending  fram  Bdfoct  to 
the  valley  of  the  Bniche;  the  Central  Vosges  (31  m.),  between  the 
Bniche  and  the  Col  de  Saverne;  the  Lower  vosges  (30  m.),  betwtrcn 
the  Col  de  Saverne  and-  the  source  of  tbe  Lauter;  and  the  Haidt 
(9.*.)..  The  rounded  summits  of  the  Crandes  Vosges  are  called 
"  ballons."  Tbe  departments  of  Vosges  and  Haute  Saftne  are 
divided  from  Alsace  and  the  territory  of  Belfort  by  the  Ballon  d'Alsace 
or  St  Maurice  (4100  ft.).  Thence  northwards  tne  average  height  of 
the  Tan(>e  is  3000  ft.,  the  highest  point,  the  Ballon  de  Guebwillcr 
(Gebwoler),  or  Soolta.  rising  to  the  east  of  the  main  chsdn  to  4680  ft. 
The  Col  de  Saales,  between  the  Crandes  Vosges  and  the  central 
section,  is  nearly  looo  ft.  high ;  the  latter  b  both  k>wer  and  narrower 
than  tlMC  Crandes  Vo^es.  the  Mont  Donon  (3307  ft.)  being  the  highest 
summit.  The  nihk^ay  from  Paris  to  Straabtirg  and  the  Rhine  and 
Marne  Canal  traverse  the  Col  de  Saverne.  No  railway  crosses  the 
Vosges  between  Saverne  and  Belfort*  but  there  are  carriage  roads 
o\'er  the  oasaes  of  Bussang  from  Rcmircmont  to  Thann.  tbe  Schlucht 
(3766  ft.)  from  G^idmer  to  Munster.  the  Bonhorome  from  St 
Dii  to  Colmar,  and  the  pass  from  St  Did  to  Ste  Marie-aux-Minea. 
The  Lower  Vosges  are  a  sandstotie  plateau  ranging  from  1000  to 
1850  ft.  high,  and  are  crossed  by  the  railway  from  Hagenau  to  Sarre- 
guemincs,  defended  by  the  fort  of  Bitche. 

MetcorologicaUy  the  difference  beDK'een  the  eastern  and  western 
««rsaats  of  the  range  b  very  marlced,  the  annual  rainfall  bang  much 
higher  and  the  mean  temperature  being  much  lower  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  fonaer.  On  the  eastern  slope  the  vine  rincns  to  a  height 
of  1300  ft.;  on  the  other  hand,  its  onlv  rivers  are  toe  III  and  other 
shorter  streams.  The  Moselle,  Meurthe  and  Sarre  all  rbe  on  the 
Lorraine  side.  Moraines,  boulders  and  poUshed  rocks  testify  the 
rristence  of  the  glaciers  which  formeriv  covered  the  Vosges.  The 
lakes,  sunoundcd  by  pines,  beeches  and  maples,  the  green  meadows 
which  pro%ide  pasture  for  large  herds  of  co«-s,  and  the  fine  views 
of  tbe  Rhine  x-alley.  Black  Forest  and  snow-coiTxed  Swiss  moun- 
tains combine  to  make  the  district  picturesaue.  On  the  lower 
heights  and  bnttfesses  of  the  main  chain  on  tne  Alsatian  side  are 
numerous  castles«  groerally  in  ruins.  At  several  points  on  the  main 
riJ^e.  e&pcciaUv  at  St  Odilc  above  Ribeauville  (Rappoltswdfer).  are 
the  remains  of  a  wall  of  unmortared  stone  with  tenons  of  wood, 
6  to  7  ft.  thick  and  4  to  5  ft.  high,  called  the  pagan  wall  (Mur  Payen). 
It  was  used  for  defence  in  the  middle  a^<es,  and  archaeologists  are 
di^-ided  as  u>  w-hcther  it  was  built  for  Uus  purpose  by  the  Konaas, 
or  before  their  arrival. 

VQSMAEB,  GABEL  (1S26-1SSS),  Dutch  poet  and  ait-critic, 
was  boro  ax  the  Hague  on  tbe  aoth  of  March  &8^  He  was 
trained  to  the  law,  and  held  various  judidary  posts,  but  in 
1873  withdrew  entirely  from  legal  practice.  His  first  volume 
of  poems,  1860^  did  not  contain  much  tbat  was  cemarkable. 
Ha  temperament  was  starved  in  tbe  very  tbin  air  of  tbe 
intellectual  HoUand  of  tboae  days,  and  it  was  not  mitil  after 
tbe  sensational  appeacanoe  of   Multaiuli  (Edward 


Dckker)  tbat  V 


at  tbe  age  of  forty,  woke  up  to  a  con- 


sdoQsncss  of  lus  own  talent.  In  1S69  be  produced  an  exhaustive 
■aayogtaph  on  Rembrandt,  which  was  issued  in  French. 
Vosaaaer  became  a  contributor  to,  and  tben  the  leading  spirit 
and  editor  of,  a  journal  which  played  an  immense  part  in  the 
of  Dutcb  btctatuK;  this  was  tbe  Ntdedsmtiscki 
,  in  whidi  a  great  many  of  hb  own  works,  in  prose 
and  Tcrse,  originaUy  appealed.  Tbe  lenurkable  mtsccDanies  of 
Voaaaer,  called  Biris  tf  Dmrst  FUm^ge^  appeared  in  three 
iraluBKS,  in  iSrt,  1&74  vkI  iS;6.  In  iS;g  be  selected  from 
tbese  all  tbe  pieces  in  verse,  and  added  other  poems  to  tbem. 
In  iSSi  be  pubUsbed  an  aivbaedogicsl  xtovel  called  ilaMSMc, 
tbe  scene  cf  wbidi  was  Uni  in  NapJes  and  Rome,  and  which 
desofted  tbe  nptuics  of  n  Dutcb  antiquaiy  in  kve.    Vc 
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■adertook  the  gigantic  task  of  ttanshting  Homer  into  Dutch 
bexazneters,  and  he  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  this  completed 
and  revised.  In  1873  he  came  to  London  to  visit  his  lifelong 
friend,  Sir  (then  Mr)  Lawxence  Alma-Tadema»  and  on  his 
return  published  LonHnias,  an  exceedingly  brilliant  modt-^ 
beroic  poem  in  hexameters.  His  last  poem  waa  Nanno^  an 
idyU  00  the  Greek  model.  Vosmaer  died,  while  travelling  in 
Sfntxeriand,  on  the  lath  of  June  1888.  He  was  unique  in  his 
fine  sense  of  plastic  expression;  he  was  eminenily  tasteful, 
lettered,  refined.  Without  t>eing  a  genius,  he  possessed  immense 
talent,  just  of  the  order  to  be  useful  in  combating  the  worn* 
out  rhetoric  of  Dutch  poetry.  His  veise  was  modelled  on 
Heine  and  still  more  on  the  Greeks;  it  is  sober,  without  colour, 
stately  and  a  little  cold.  He  was  a  curious  student  In  versifica- 
tioa,  and  it  is  due  to  him  that  hexameters  were  introduced  and 
the  sonnet  reintroduced  into  Holland.  He  was  the  first  to 
rrpttcfiate  the  traditional,  wooden  alexandrine.  In  prose  he 
m  greatly  influenced  by  Multatlili,  in  praise  of  whom  he  wrote 
aa  eh>qoent  treatise,  Ben  Zaaier  {A  Sewer).  He  was  also  some- 
vhai  under  the  influence  of  English  prose  models.         (E.  G.) 

V08S.  JOHAMN  HBINRICH  (1751-1826),  German  poet  and 
traasbtor,  was  bom  at  Sommersdorf  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
on  the  3oih  of  February  1751,  the  son  of  a  farmer.  After 
attending  (1766-69)  the  gymnasium  at  Neubrandenburgi  he 
ms  obliged  to  accept  a  private  tutorship  in  order  to  earn  money 
to  enable  him  to  study  at  a  university.  At  the  invitation  of 
H  C.  Boie,  whose  attention  he  had  attracted  by  poems  con- 
tributed  to  the  G^tlingen  Musenalmanach,  he  went  to  G6ttmgen 
in  1773.  Here  he  studied  philology  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  famous  Main  or  DiefUerbund.  In  1775 
Boie  made  over  to  him  the  editorship  of  the  Mitsenatmanaek, 
which  be  continued  to  issue  for  several  years.  He  married 
Bote's  sister  Ernestine  in  1777  and  in  1778  was  appointed  rector 
of  the  school  at  Ottemdorf  in  Hanover.  In  1783  he  accepted 
the  rectorship  of  the  gymnasium  at  Eutin,  where  he  remained 
until  1 80a.  Retiring  in  this  year  with  a  pension  of  600  thalers 
he  settled  at  Jena,  and  in  1805,  although  Goethe  used  his  utmost 
eadeavours  to  persuade  him  to  stay,  accepted  a  call  to  a  pro* 
fesorship  at  Heidelberg.  Here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  consider- 
ate salary,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  literary  labours, 
translations  and  antiquarian  research  until  his  death  on  the 
s^th  of  March  1826. 

Voss  was  a  man  of  a  remarkably  independent  and  vigorous 

In  IT^S^  he  published  in  two  volumes  a  oc^ection  of 

to  wnicli  he  afterwards  made  many  additions.   The 


hoc  ol  these  works  is  his  idyllic  poem  Luist  (1795),  in  which  he 
aou^c.  with  much  success,  to  apply  the  style  and  methods  of 
fl»«f^y»«l  poetry  to  the  expression  01  modem  oerman  thought  and 
■mrinaic.  In  his  Mytkdogische  Brief*  (2  vols.,  1794).  in  which  be 
attacked  the  ideas  of  Christian  Gottlob  Heyoe.  in  his  Antisymbolik 
(2  vols.,  1824-^),  written  in  oj>position  to  Ceorg  Friedrich  Creuxer 
(i  771-1858),  and  m  other  writmgs  he  made  imfMitant  contributions 
to  the  study  of  mythology.  He  was  also  prominent  as  an  advocate 
of  the  right  of  free  Judgment  in  religion,  and  at  the  time  when  some 
raemben  of  the  Komantic  school  were  being  amvcrted  to  the 
Rccnasi  Catholic  church  he  produced  a  strong  impression  by  a 
pTvefful  article,  in  Sothronisw,  on  his  friend  Fricorich  von  Stol- 
herg's  repudiation  of  Protestantism  (18 19).  It  is,  however,  as  a 
translator  thst  Voss  chiefly  owes  his  place  in  German  literature. 
H»  tesmtatksos  indicate  not  only  sound  scholarship  but  a  thorough 
mastery  of  tbe  laws  of  German  diction  and  rhythm.  The  most 
faiBoas  of  bis  translations  are  those  of  Homer.  Of  these  the  best 
H  tbe  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  as  originally  issued  in  1781.  He 
also  translated  Hesiod.  Theocritus,  Eton  and  Moechus,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Tibultus.  Propertius  and  other  chsdcal  poets,  and  be 
snpasvd  a  critkal  edition  of  Tibullus.  In  1818-39  was  publisbcd, 
u  9  vols.,  a  translation  of  Shakes{>eare*s  plays,  which  he  com- 
pteted  with  the  help  of  his  sons  Hdnrich  and  Abraham,  both  of 
wbora  were  scholars  and  writers  of  considerable  ability. 

J.  H.  Voaa's  SdmUick*  poelueke  Werke  were  published  br  hb  son 
Abtmbam  an  1855;  new  ed.  1850.  A  good  selectwn  is  in  A.  Saner, 
Der  CdUmger  Dtchkrbtind,  vol.  i.  (KQrschner's  Deutsche  National- 
ItteraiMr,  voL  49,  1887).  His  Letters  were  also  published  by  his  son 
in  4  vols.  (1839-15).  Voss  left  a  short  autobiography,  Abnss  meines 
LAens  (1818).  &  also  W.  Herbst.  /.  H.  Voss  {%  vols.,  1872-76); 
A.  Hcnaoer.  /.  H,  Va$$  ah  Sckulmann  in  Eutin  (1883). 

BIGBARD    (r85i-       ),    German    dramatist    and 
bom  at  Neogtape,  in  Pomrrania,  on  the  and  ol 


September  z95x,  the  son  of  a  eoitntry  sqbiit.  Though  intended 
for  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  he  showed  no  inclination 
for  outdoor  life,  and  00  his  return  from  tbe  war  of  i87<^7i,  in 
whkh  he  was  wounded,  he  atudied  philosophy  at  Jena  and 
Munich,  and  then  settled  at  Bercbtesgaden.  In  1884  Voss  was 
appointed  by  the  grand  duke  of  'Weimar  librarian  of  the 
Wartburg,  but,  in  consequence  of  illness,  he  resigned  the  post. 

Chief  among  his  dramas  are  SavanarcUs  (1878);  Magda  (1879); 
Die  Patriderin  (1880):  Der  Mokr  des  Zaren  (1883);  UneMiek  Viik 
(188s);  Alexandra  (1888);  Em  (1889);  Weka  dem  Besiegtm  (1889); 
Die  nene  Zeit  (1891);  Sckaddir  (1892).  Among  his  noveb  may  be 
mentioned  San  Sebastian  (1883):  Der  Sohnder  Valsketin  (1885): 
Die  Sahinerin  (1888);  Der  Mdnck  von  Bercktesgaden  (1891);  Der 
neue  Gott  (1898):  Die  Rickenn  (1899);  AUerUi  Brkbta  (1902); 
and  Die  Leute  tfon  Vatdari  (190a). 

See  M.  Coldmann,  Richard  Voss,  ein  lilerarisckes  Ckarakkrbild 
(1900). 

VOfiSEVANGEN,  or  Voss,  a  village  and  favourite  tourist- 
centre  of  Norway,  in  South  Bergenhus  amt  (county),  67  m.  K.W. 
of  Bergen  by  rail.  It  was  the  terminus  of  the  finely  engineered 
Bergen  &  Vossevangen  railway,  which,  however,  forms  part 
of  the  projected  trunk  line  between  Christiania  and  Bergen. 
Vossevangen  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Vangsvand,  in 
fertile  upland,  and  has  a  stone  church  of  the  13th  ccotuxy, 
and  ^finnelofl  or  two-storeyed  timber  bouse  of  the  X4th  century, 
with  an  outside  stair.  Driving  roads  run  N.£.  and  S.E.  from 
Vossevangen.  Tbe  former,  passing  Stalheim,  descends  into  the 
sombre  Naerttdal,  a  picdpitous  valley  terminating  in  the  Naer(^ 
Fjord,  a  head-branch  of  the  Sogne  Fjord.  The  latter  route 
foUows  the  deep  but  gentler  valley  of  the  Skjerve,  whence  from 
Ovre  Vasenden  roads  continue  to  Etde  (18  m,)  and  to  Ulvik 
(33  m.),  both  on  brandies  of  the  Hardangcr  Fjord. 

VOSSIUS  [Voss],  GERHARD  iOHANN  (i577-x649)>  German 
classical  schoUr  and  theok>gian,  was  the  son  of  Johannes  Voss, 
a  Protestant  of  the  Netherlands,  who  fled  from  pcrBecutk)n 
into  the  Palatinate  and  became  pastor  in  the  village  neat 
Heidelberg  where  Gerhard  was  bom.  Johannes  was  a  (>[lvinist, 
however,  and  the  strict  Lutherans  of  the  Palatinate  caused 
him  oooe  more  to  become  a  wandeter;  in  1578  he  settled  at 
Leiden  as  student  of  theology,  and  finally  became  pastM-  at 
Dort,  where  he  died  in  1585.  Here  the  son  received  his  educa- 
tion,  until  in  1595  he  entered  tbe  university  of  Leiden,  where 
he  became  the  lifelong  friend  of  Hugo  Grotius^  and  studied 
classics,  Hebrew,  church  histoiy  and  theology.  In  1600  he 
was  made  rector  of  the  high  school  at  Dort,  and  devoted 
himself  to  philology  and  historical  theology.  From  1614  to 
x6x9  he  waa  director  of  the  theological  college  at  Leiden; 
Meantime  be  was  gaining  a  great  reputation  as  a  scholar,  not 
only  in  the  Netherlands,  but  also  in  France  and  England. 
But  in  spite  of  tbe  nK)dcration  of  his  views  and  his  abstention 
from  controversy,  he  came  under  suspicion  of  heresy,  and 
escaped  expulsion  from  bis  office  only  by  resignation  (16x9). 
The  year  before  he  had  published  his  valuable  history  ol 
Pelagian  controversies,  which  his  enemies  considered  favoured 
the  views  of  the  Arminians  or  Remonstrants.  In  1633,  however, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and  chronology,  and 
subsequently  of  Greek,  in  tbe  university.  He  declined  invita- 
tions from  Cambridge,  but  accepted  from  Archbishop  Laud  a 
prebend  in  Canterbury  cathedral  without  xesidence,  and  went 
to  Engbmd  to  be  installed  in  1639,  when  he  was  made  LL.D.  at 
Oxford.  In  1633  he  left  Leiden  to  take  the  post  of  professor 
of  history  in  tbe  newly  founded  Athenaeum  at  Amsterdam, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  xoth  of  March  1649. 

His  son  ISAAK  (1618-X689),  after  a  brilliant  career  of  scholar- 
ship in  Sweden,  became  residentiary  canon  at  Windsor  in  1673. 
He  was  the  author  of  De  upiuaginia  interprdibm  (166 1),  De 
pctmatmn  tantm  d  wiribiu  rkyUtmi  (1673),  and  Variorum 
obsenationum  liber  (1685). 

Voosius  was  amongst  the  first  to  treat  theological  dogmas  and  the 
heathen  reltgicms  from  tbe  historical  point  of  view.  His  principal 
works  aie  aistoria  Pelagiana  me  Historioe  de  toniroeersiis  qiuss 
Peiatins  ejusqne  reliquiae  moverunt  (1618);  Aristartksu,  sine  de  art0> 
erammatias  (1635  and  1695;  new  ed.  in  a  vob.,  1833-35);  Eiymo- 
lofiatm  linguaa  Latimae  (1663;  new  cd.  in  two  voIb.*  1760^3); 
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a/«/«i,  voL  ii:i,  (Pirii,  1730I;  Herat's  KiaUncyUsfiJU.  in. 
"VcHiiiil"i  uid  Ibeuodeia  the  AUgemtait  DeulKM  £u|nij>iu. 

VOTE  ud  TOmiG.  Tlw  UlinHfiwi, 'derived  [lOQi  KTKn, 
to  vow,  meanl  a  solemn  promise,  htnce  a  wish,  d«&Lre  or  prayer, 
in  whicb  aniKfl  tbe  doublet  "  vow,"  derived  throu^  French, 
is  used  no*  chiefly.    "  Vote  "  is  specially  employed  in  the  sense 

ilebale,  and  Ihe  palitkal  meoniog  is  tlie  only  one  which  requires 

Aniitni- — In  andeni  Greece  and  Italy  Ihe  .institution  of 
toSrtge  already  eiitled  in  a  rudimentary  form  at  Ihe  outset 
d  the  histotical  period.  In  the  primitive  monarchies  it  woa 
CDStomaiy  for  Ihe  king  to  invite  pronouncements  oE  bis  folk 
on  matters  in  which  it  was  prudent  to  secure  its  assent,  bdore- 
hand.  In  these  assemblies  Ihe  people  recorded  their  Ofumon 
by  claraouring  (a  method  which  survived  in  Sputa  as  ble  i: 
Ihe  4tb  century  B.C.},  or  by  the  clashing  oE  qjears  on  shidd^ 
This  latter  practice  may  be  interred  to  have  obtained  originally 
in  Rome,  the  word  sufragium  meaning  literolly  a  responsive 
crash.  Owing  to  the  tack  o{  routine  in  the  early  monarchies 
and  aKstocracIci  d[  Greece  and  Italy  the  vote  as  yet  lacked 
importance  as  an  instrument  of  government:  But  in  the  days 
of  their  lull  political  development  the  communities  of  these 
counlriea  had  firmly  established  (he  principle  of  gDwrnmeM 
nccording  to  the  will  of  majorities,  and  Ihdl  consCilutians 
required  almost  every  important  act  to  be  diiectcd  by  ■  COnaal 
vote.  This  rule  applied  equally  to  the  decisions  of  genera] 
assemblies,  administrative  councils  and  law  tsutu,  and  obtained 
alike  in  states  when  su&iage  wis  tuiivena]  and  where  it  was 
nstrbted. 

In  tvefy  case  the  tiiing  ol  votes  was  effected  in  tlie  foriD  of 
■  poll  The  practice  of  the  Athenians,  .whIcb  is  showa  by 
inscriptions  to  have  besi  widely  followed  in  theuber states 
of  Greta,  was  to  hold  a  show .  of  bands  (Td^fvn^),  except 
on  questions  affecting  the  stalus  of  individuals^  tbeie  Utter, 
which  Included  all  lawsOits  and  proposals  of  ostracism  {«.>.), 
were  determined  by  secret  ballot  i,<lii^iia,  to  called  from  the 
(W+ot  or  pebbles  with  which  the  vots  were  out),  Al  Rome 
the  method  which  prevsiled  up  to  Ihe  and  century  B.C.  wis 
Ibit  of  division  (.iitcasa).  Bui  the  economic  and  social  depend- 
ence of  many  voters  00  Ihe  nohility  caused  the.systeio  of  open 
■ufliage  to  be  vitiated  by  iniimidatioo  and  corruption.  Hence 
a  series  of  laws  enacted  between  139  and  loj  B.C.  prescribed 
(he  use  of  the  halloi  ("  ubella,"  a  slip  □[  wood  coated  with  wai) 
ior  all  business  done  in  Ihe  assemblies  of  Ihe  people; 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  rcsotulions  a  simple  majority  of 
'   sufGcienl.     Regulationa  about  a 
isual,  though  a  notable  excepiioi 

system  of  voUng  by  groups  t 
e  3rd  cen  ury  E  c  by  which  tl 
preponderance  (see  CouiU) 


It  upon  em 
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method  of  obtaining  >  collective 
ny  body  of  persons  may  be  eilhci 
An  open  eipressian  ol  opinion  may  be  by 
some  vord  of  assent  oc  neg>troD,ar  by  some  visible  sign,  as  the 
holding  up  of  a  hand.  Indeed  any  nethod  of  voting  which  doe* 
not  eaptnsly  make  provision  for  oiDcealiiig  the  identity  ol  the 
person  rt^stetinf  tbe  vote  ia  "  open."  Some  melbods  ol 
voting  siiU  employed  (as  in  tbe  case  of  patUameniuy  electloaa 
'  the  English  univerailia,  where  votes  may  be  seat 
by  post)  must  necetsaiily  reveal  the  manner  in  which  ihe  elector 
has  recorded  his  vole.  It  is  in  conneilon  with  the  election 
of  members  of  repteseoutive  bodies— e^jciially  legislative 
bodies — that  the  qujiUficaiiona  for  wl  methods  of  voting 
become  especially  important.  Practically  every  dviliied 
country  haa  accepted  and  put  in  force  some  form  of  representa- 
tion, which  may  be  defined  as  the  theory  and  principles  on 
which  the  obtaining  of  a  vote  is  founded.  Tliese  aie  dealt 
with  in  Ihe  ailich;  Rep iesektahom,  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
considered  by 
the  prindpli] 

of  representaiion  and  the  methods  of  recording  votes.  In 
detail  these  are  given  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  (be  United 
States  m  tbe  articles  Recisiijiiioij  of  Voters  and  Elichdns, 
and  lor  other  countries  under  their  ispectlve  title*  In  the 
sections  dealing  with  tbe  Constitution. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  age  at  which  a  pctson  should 
be  qualiBed  for  a  vote.  Ibis  in  a  laige  number  ol  counliiet 
is  bied  at  tbe  age  of  manhood,  nimety,  twenty-one  yeara  of  age, 
but  in  Hucgoty  Ihe  age  (s  fixed  at  twenty  years,  in  Austria 
twenty-four  years,  while  in  Bdgium,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hesse, 
frussia,  Saxony,  Japan,  the  Xciherluds  and  Norway  the  age 
ia  twenty-five  years,  and  in  Denmark  thirty  years.  Some 
cauDlrlcs  (aj-  Austria,  Gcimany,  France)  have  adapted  the 
principle  of  what  is  often  termed  "  manhood  or  imiversal 
suffrage,"  i.t.  eveiy  male  adulj,  not  a  ctiminal  or  a  lunatic,  being 
entitled  to  a  vote,  but  in  all  cases  some  iurthrs'  qualifications 
Ihan  mere  maohood  ate  required,  as  in  Austria  a  year's  residence 

A  common  qualification  is  that  the  elector  hbould  be  able  to 
read  and  write.  This  is  required  in  Italy  and  Portugal  and 
tome  oi'  the  smaller  European  states,  in  some  stales  of  the 
United  SUtes  (see  EtEcnoHS)  and  in  many  ol  tbe  South 
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sense,  as  opposeo  to  that  lorm  of  suffrage  which  requires  nothing 
more  for  its  eiercisc  Ihan  attainment  of  manhood  and  perhaps 
a  certain  qualifying  period  of  residence.  This  tan^ble  sign 
oi  intuesl  in  the  state  may  take  Ihe  form  of  poesfssion  ol 
property,  however  small  in  amoimt,  or  the  payment  of  some 

seen,  this  is  rewarded  by  the  conferring  of  ettra  votes. 

In  the  Luted  Kingdom  possession  of  freehold  or  leasehold 
property  of  a  certain  value  or  occupation  of  premises  ol  a  certata 
annual  value  gives  a  vote  This  qualification  of  property  may 
be  said  to  be  included  in  what  is  termed  the  *'  lodger  "  \'ote, 
given  to  Ihe  occupier  of  lodgings  of  the  yearly  value  unfur- 
nished of  DOI  las  than  lib.  In  Hungary,  the  payment  of  ■ 
small  direct  tax  on  house  property  or  land  or  on  an  income 
varying  wiih  occupation  is  necessary.  So  in  Prussia,  Saiony, 
Bsvana  Hesse.  Italy  (unless  a  certain  standard  in  elemenlaiy 
education  has  been  reached),  Japan,  Ihe  Netherlands,  Portugal 
(unless  the  elector  is  able  lo  read  and  write)  and  Rassia.  Some 
ol  the  Blalca  in  Ihe  United  Stiia  also  require  tbe  payment  ul 
a  poll  (ax.  On  (be  other  hand,  in  Russia,  students,  soldiers, 
governors  ol  provinces  and  police  officers  are  disqualified  from 
01  ng  In  Portugal,  bankrupts,  beggars,  domcAic  servatils, 
workmen  in  govecnineDl  set««  aod  non-commissMned  oSren 
ueikoldectats;ilinustbcnMtd.  however,  that  thegovcmmcnt 
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of  the  new  Pmtuguese  lepnblic  praoibed  in  1910  a  dnstSc 
rrvisioa  of  the  existuig  franchise.  Italy  disfranchises  non- 
oomnussioned  officers  and  men  in  the  army  while  under  arms, 
as  (k>  France  and  BrasiL  The  United  Kingdom  and  Denmark 
doqualify  those  in  actual  receipt  of  parish  rdief,  while  in 
Norway,  ^ipaicntly,  receipt  of  parish  relief  at  any  time  a  a 
disqualification,  which,  however,  may  be  removed  by  the 
ledpicat  paying  back  the  sums  so  received.  In  some  countriies, 
€.g.  Braxil,  the  suffrage  is  refused  to  members  of  monastic 
erders,  &c,  under  vows  of  obedience.  Apart  from  those 
countries  where  a  modicum  of  education  is  necessary  as  a  test 
vi  right  to  the  franchise,  there  are  others  where  education  is 
ipedally  favoured  in  granting  the  franchise.  In  the  United 
Kii^dom  the  members  of  eight  univeraties  (Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Londoa,  DuUin  University,  Glasgow,  Edinburghi  Aberdeen 
and  St  Andrews)  send  nine  members  to  parliament;  in 
Hungary  members  ol  the  professional,  scientific,  learned  and 
other  classes  (over  80,000)  are  entitled  to  vote  without  any 
other  qualification;  in  Brunswick  the  scientific  classes  elect 
three  members  to  the  legislative  chamber;  in  Saxony,  members 
of  sdetttific  or  artistic  professions  have  extra  votes;  in  Italy, 
Dcmbers  of  academies  and  professors  are  qualified  to  vote 
by  thdr  position;  while  in  the  Netherlands  legal  qualifications 
for  any  profession  or  employment  give  a  vote. 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  of  late  years  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  according  a  plurality  of  votes  to  one  individuid  on 
account  of  superior  qualifications  over  others  which  he  may 
be  considered  to  possess.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  where, 
leu^y  speaking,  the  principle  of  representation  is  that  of 
taxation,  the  possession  of  qualifying  property  in  any  number 
of  electoral  districts  will  pve  a  vote  in  each  of  those  districts. 
Whether  those  votes  can  be  actually  registered  will  of  course 
depend  on  certain  circumstances,  such  as  the  distance  of  the 
districts  apart  and  whether  the  elections  are  hdd  on  the  same 
^y  or  not.  The  Radical  party  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
of  late  years  been  hostile  to  any  system  of  plurality  of  votes 
(whether  g?'"'^  by  educational,  property  or  other  qualifications), 
though  It  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  <A  some  recent  electoral 
qrstciBS  has  been  to  introduce  a  steadying  principle  of  this 
natures  In  1906  a  bill  was  introduced  for  reducing  the  system 
of  plural  voting  in  the  United  Kingdom;  it  passed  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  BMSt  remarkable  system  of  plural  voting  was  that  intro> 
duced  in  Bdgittm  by  the  electoral  law  of  1894.  Under  it,  every 
dtizen  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  with  legitimate  issue,  and 
paying  at  least  5  francs  a  year  in  house  tax,  has  a  supple* 
mental  vote,  as  has  every  dtizen  over  twenty-five  owning 
{mmovaUe  property  to  the  value  of  aooo  francs,  or  having  a 
corresponding  income  from  such  property,  or  who  for  two 
years  has  derived  at  least  100  francs  a  year  from  Belgian  funds 
cither  directly  or  through  the  savings  bank.  Two  supple- 
mentary votes  are  g^ven  to  citizens  over  twenty-five  who  have 
received  a  diploma  of  higher  instruction,  or  a  certificate  of 
higher  secondary  instruction,  or  who  fill  or  have  filled  offices, 
or  engaged  in  private  professional  instruction,  implying  at 
l^st  average  higher  instruction.  Three  votes  is  the  bluest 
number  allowed,  while  failure  to  vote  u  punishable  as  a  mis- 
demeanour. In  Z908-9  the  number  of  electors  in  Belgium 
was  1,65 r, 647,  of  whom  98r,866  had  one  vote,  378,264  two 
Totcs  and  391,5x7  three  votes.  In  some  other  countries  weight 
b  gjvcn  to  H>ecial  qualifications.  In  the  town  of  Bremen  the 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  of  16  members  and  a 
Convent  of  Burgesses  (BUrgerschaft)  of  150  members.  These 
tatter  are  elected  by  the  votes  of  all  the  citixens  divided  into 
dasMS.  University  men  return  14  members,  merchants 
40  members,  medunics  and  manufacturers  30  members, 
and  the  other  inhabitants  the  remainder.  So  in  Brunswick 
iod  in  Hamburg  legislatois  are  returned  by  voters  representing 
vazions  interests.  In  Prussia,  representatives  are  chosen  by 
direct  electors  who  in  their  turn  are  dected  by  indirect  doctors. 
One  direct  elector  is  decte4  from  every  complete  number  of 
250  souls.   The  indirect  electors  are  divided  into  three  classes, 


the  first  daas  nwiprishig  those  who  pay  the  highert  taies  to 
the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  whole;  the  second,  of  those  who 
pay  the  next  hi^best  amount  down  to  the  limits  of  the  second 
third;  the  third,  of  all  the  lowest  taxed.  In  Italy  electors 
must  either  have  attained  a  certain  standard  of  elementary 
education,  or  pay  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxation,  or  if 
peasant  farmers  pay  a  certain  amount  of  rent,  or  if  occupants 
of  lodgings,  shops,  &c.,  in  towns,  pay  an  annual  rent  according 
to  the  population  of  the  ocunmune.  In  Japan,  voters  must  pay 
cither  knid  tax  of  a  oertajn  amount  for  not  less  than  a  year 
0€  direct  taxes  other  than  land  tax  for  more  than  two  years. 
In  the  Netherlands,  housdioldexs,  or  those  viho  have  paid  the 
rent  of  houses  or  lodgings  for  a  certain  period,  are  qualified  for 
the  franchise,  as  are  owners  or  tenants  of  boats  of  not  less  than 
24  tons  capadty,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  for  a  certain 
period  in  employment  with  an  annual  wage  of  not  less  than 
£23,  rSs.  4d.,  have  a  certificate  of  state  interest  of  not  less  than 
too  florins  or  a  savings  bank  deposit  of  not  less  than  50  florins. 
The  method  now  adopted  in  most  countries  of  recording 
votes  is  that  of  secret  voting  or  ballot  (9.V.).  This  is  carried 
out  sometimes  by  a  machine  (see  Votikg  MACBuns).  The 
method  of  determining  the  successful  candidate  varies  greatly 
in  different  countries.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  candidate 
who  obtains  a  relative  majority  is  elected,  ix,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  obtain  more  votes  than  any  other  candidate  (see 

REPBESZIITAnON). 

VOnilO  MACHINES.  The  complications  in  the  voting  at 
American  elections  have  resulted  in  the  invention  of  various 
machines  for  registeriikg  and  counting  the  ballots.  These 
machines  are  in  &ct  mechanical  Australian  ballots.  The 
necessity  for  them  has  been  emphasized  by  election  practice 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  in  a  single  election 
there  have  been  from  five  to  ten  parties  on  the  ballot,  with 
an  aggregate  of  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  candidates,  making 
the  paper  baUots  large  and  difficult  to  handle.  The  objections 
to  the  paper  ballot  are  further  emphasized  in  the  results  ob- 
tained. The  number  of  void  and  blsnk  baUots  is  seldom  less 
than  5%  of  the  number  of  voters  voting,  and  is  often  as  high 
as  40%.  This  lost  vote  is  often  greater  than  the  majority  of 
the  successful  candidate.  In  dose  dcctlons  there  is^ui  endless 
dispute  as  to  whether  the  disputed  ballots  do  or  do  not  comply 
with  the  law.  The  election  contest  and  recount  expenses 
frequently  exceed  the  cost  of  holding  the  election,  and  the  title 
of  the  candidates  to  the  office  is  frequently  hdd  in  abeyance 
by  a  protracted  contest  until  after  the  term  of  office  has  expired*' 
A  number  of  ways  have  been  devised  for  marking  the  Australian 
ballot  for  identification  without  destroying  its  legality.  The 
X  is  a  very  simple  and  well-known  mark,  yet  in  the  case  of 
Coulckan  v.  WkiUt  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland, 
twenty-seven  different  ways  of  making  the  mark  *'X"  were 
shown  in  the  ballots  in  controversy,  and  all  of  them  were  a 
subject  for  judidal  consderation,  on  which  the  judges  of  even 
the  highest  court  could  find  room  for  disagreement.  Wigmore 
hi  his  book  on  the  Australian  ballot  system  points  out  thirteen 
ways  of  wrongly  pladng  the  mark,  and  forty-four  errors  in 
the  style  of  the  mark,  besides  many  other  errors  tending  to 
invalidate  the  ballot,  all  of  them  having  frequently  occurred 
in  actual  practice.  These  errors  are  not  confined  to  the  illiter- 
ates, but  are  just  as  common  among  the  best-educated  people. 
The  ballots  can  and  have  frequently  been  altered  or  miscounted 
by  unscrupulous  dection  officers,  s^d  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  is  frequently  difficult  and  always  expensive. 

Voting  machines  were  devised  first  by  English,  and  later 
with  more  success  by  American  inventors.  The  earlier  machines 
of  Vassie,  Chamberlain,  Sydserff  (1869)  and  Davie  (1870)  were 
practically  all  directed  toward  voting  for  the  candidates  of 
a  single  office  by  a  ball,  the  ball  going  into  one  compart- 
ment or  the  other  according  to  the  choice  of  the  voter.  The 
vse  of  the  ball  is  in  accordance  with  the  original  idea  of  ballot, 
which  means  "  a  little  ball ";  and  because  of  the  requirement 
of  many  of  the  constitutions  of  the  states  of  the  United  States^ 
that  **  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,"  many  American  inventor* 


VOTING  MACHINES 
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Hw  6nt  VDtiag  mechiiie  lued  in  u  dectloB  wu  tlw  Mycn 
Ballot  MacbineuKdal  Lockpoct,  Ne«  York,  in  iSfl.  Thil  nucfuBt 
had  a  venioJ  keyboard  wiui  columiu  of  puih  key*  tbereon.  each 

of  that  party,  the  keyioreich  honzonul  UnebeiongiM  tolhecandi- 
daleiol  tbcvanoiupaRialnra  puliculaioace.  The  volei  pudied 
oneotlbe  koobtiqeach  office  lirw.  wianh  knob  open  led  iii  counter 
and  locked  alt  other  possible  vom  for  the  smr  oflice  until  the  voter 
left  the  booth.    The  operated  lieji  were  relHuid  by  the  openiion 
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bar  at  Ihe  other  end  ai  the  voter  paisei  out  ic«ta  the  mm 
the  next  voter  and  kcto  it.  .       . ,  .     . 

The  Abbott  Machine  haa  attained  wn^deniblo  ute  in  ihi 
Uichqnn.  In  Ihia  machine  the  counleti  for  each  office  ar 
on  a  aepanle  dide,  and  the  voter  movo  thew  ilidea  lor  the 
office!  (ram  left  to  right,  until  the  counter  carrying  the  nai 
candidate  ol  hia  choice  in  each  office  row  ii  hoed  up  with  Ih 
inf  bar.  The  vertical  movemem  of  ihe  openiing  bar  n 
vote  01  each  of  ihe«  (lidei.  nngt  a  Ml.  w^h      -  '     - 


which  enenda  entvanfly  and  haa  a  laoae  *■***—***■  vdtb  a  curtain. 

ID  close  tlw  curtain  and  nidock  the  machine  [or  voting,  after  nbich 
ihe  voter  cannot  retire  from  the  machine  until  he  baa  voted  on 
the  nuchinc  to  a  certain  extent.  TIk  oceiation  of  any  ono  of  tba 
party  levera  rlnp  ■  bdl  to  alio*  that  he  oaa  voted,  and  pennita  the 
revene  nwveinent  cf  the  curuin  lever,  mliich  counia  the  vote,  tcteta 
the  machine  for  the  next  voter  and  openA  the  cunain.  Before 
opening  the  curtain  the  vote  ia  not  counted,  and  the  voter  can  take 
lack  or  change  hia  vote.  Repealing  ia  prcyenied  by  a  knob  on  the 
end  of  the  machuic.  which  kclu  1h*  curtain  lever  againat  a  aecond 
movement  anlU  it  ia  relcaxd  by,  the  ricciion  officer.   At  the  tup  ef 

office  line  of  iBeya,  whkfa  al^ca  mint  be  lilted  to  capne  ibc  papi 

An  mtertocliiiv  mechaniim  controla  all  i'-  — ■--  ■>—■ ■>■ 

the  voter  cannot  vote  mnre  than  he  ii 
machine!  have  been  biiih  large  enough  to 
of  bitty  candidatea  each,  and  for  thirty  at 
a  oiachinc  of  auch  liie  carrying  4flo  cd 

The  Dean  Machine  hai  Iti  keyboard  placed  horiionutly,  the  key* 
beirig   puih   buttoni,   which   are  arranged   in   party  caEumni  and 
traruverte  oAce  rowa.     Party  levera  are  providnf  by     ■  ■  »   -■ 
key!  of  ihe  pany  are  moved  to  voted  poaijo 
ia  laid  on  the  loull  keyboard  of  thJa  machine,  upt  y 
counier  iiied  on  it,  and  the  leparatc  card  ballot  I 
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Etch  vale  (hat  adopli  vi 
ipedlying  the  icqulrementi  thai  mual  be  met  m  the  coiisinic- 
tion  of  the  machinea.  These  Fequiremcnla  are  aubalaolially 
Ihe  aame  in  all  the  atalea,  the  laws  being  copied  largely  from 
the  New  York  Voting  Machine  Law.  The  law*  requlie  in 
genenl  that  the  machine  ih«ll  give  Ihe  voter  all  the  ladhiiei 
for  eipreiung  hii  choice  which  the  Auuiaiias  balloi  (iva 
bim,  and  furlher  require  Lhal  the  machine  ahall  prevent  those 
mittakei  or  (nuda,  which  if  made  on  an  Aoaltalian  ballal  would 
invalidate  il. 

Many  of  the  M 


As  to  the  important  benefili  attending  the  use  of  micfalbei, 
there  can  be  mentioned  accuracy  both  In  the  casling  and  the 
counting  of  the  vote,  ipeed  in  gctlirg  In  titumi,  and  economy 
in  holding  electioni.  The  improvement  in  accuracy  la  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  vote  for  each  office  usually  runs  og^  or 
bore  of  the  highest  possible  vote  thai  could  be  registered  bj 
Ifae  number  of  volers  that  have  voted.  Speed  is  shown  by 
tht  Iscl  Ihat  In  the  city  of  SuBaki,  with  6o,ooa  vaien  voting  on 
clcctioti  day.  the  complete  returns,  including  the  vote  on  over 
loocondidateilorihf  whole  city,  have  been  collected,  tabulated 
ami  announced  within  jj  minutes  from  the  dosing  ol  the  polli. 
alLhough  thes( 


capay 
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TOfKDini.  a  town  arid  iran>«orks,  lo  the  Russian  goveni- 
ment  of  Vjratka,  40  m.  N.  of  Saiapul  and  8  m.  W.  from  the 
Kama,  foanded  in  17515.  Pop.  ai.ooa  Votkiosk  wat  fonneriy 
one  of  the  chief  government  establishments  for  the  constrac- 
tion  of  steamers  for  the  CBq>ian,  as  well  as  of  locomotives 
for  the  Siberian  railway,  and  it  has  long  been  renowned  for 
its  cucUent  tarantasses  (driving  vehicles)  and  otiier  smaller 
irao-wwcs,  as  well  as  for  its  knitted  goods,  lu  agricultorai 
machtocry  is  known  throtifl^ut  Russia. 

VOOCHBR  (from  **  to  vouch/'  to  wanant,  answer  for,  O.  Fr. 
tradkcr,  to  cite,  call  in  aid,  LaL  vocare^  to  call,  sunmuM),  any 
docoment  in  writing  which  confirms  the  truth  of  accounts  or  estab- 
lishes other  facts,  more  particolariy  a  receipt  or  other  evidence 
in  writing  which  esrahlishfs  the  fact  of  the  payment  of  money. 

VDIIBf,  8IM0W  ( 1 590-1 649),  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Paris  00  the  $th  of  Janoary  X59a  He  passed  many  years  in 
Italy,  where  he  married,  and  established  himself  at  Rome, 
cojoying  there  a  high  rqiutatioo  as  a  portrait  painter.  Louis 
XIII.  recalled  him  to  France  and  lodged  him  in  the  Louvre 
«ith  the  title  of  First  Painter  to  the  Crown.  All  royal  work 
for  the  padaccs  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Luiembourg  was  placed 
in  his  hands;  the  king  became  his  pupil;  be  formed  a  large 
school,  and  renewed  the  traditions  of  that  of  Fontaineblean. 
Among  his  scholars  was  the  famous  Le  Brun.  Vouet  was  an 
exceedingly  skilful  painter,  especially  in  decoration,  and  executed 
important  works  of  this  class  for  <"*'n*Hnl  Richelieu  (Rucil 
and  Palais  Royal)  and  other  great  noUes.  His  better  easel 
pictures  bear  a  curious  vesemUaace  to  those  of  Sassoferrato. 
Almost  everything  he  did  was  engraved  by  his  sons-in-law 
Tortebat  and  Dorigny. 

VOOSSOIR  (Ger.  WdOesltin),  the  French  tenn  used  by 
architects  for  the  wedge-shaped  stones  or  other  material  with 
which  the  arch  (f.t.)  is  amstructed;  the  k>west  stone  on  each 
sde  b  termed  the  springer  (Fr.  coussinei  sommier)  and  the 
upper  one  at  the  crown  of  the  arch  the  keystone  (Fr.  dateau). 

VOW  (Lat.  Mteai,  vow,  ^omiui  cf.  Vote),  a  transaction 
between  a  man  and  a  god,  whereby  the  former  undertakes  in 
the  future  to  render  some  service  or  gift  to  the  god  or  devotes 
something  valo^le  now  and  here  to  his  use.  The  god  on  his 
part  is  reckoned  to  be  going  to  grant  or  to  have  granted  already 
some  special  favour  to  his  votary  in  retom  for  the  promiae 
made  or  service  dBclarrd.  Diflexent  formalities  and  ceremonies 
may  m  different  religions  attend  the  taking  of  a  vow,  but 
in  an  the  wrath  of  heaven  or  of  hell  is  visited  upon  one  who 
breaks  tL  A  vow  has  to  be  distinguished,  firstly,  from  other 
and  lower  ways  of  persuading  or  constraining  supernatural 
powers  to  give  what  man  desires  and  to  hdp  him  in  time  of 
need;  and  secondly,  from  Che  ordered  ritual  and  regularly 
recurring  ceremonial  of  religion.  These  two  distinctfcms  must 
be  waminrd  a  little  more  at  length. 

It  woold  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  apply  the  term  vow 
to  the  OSes  of  imiutive  magic,  e.g.  to  the  action  of  a  barren 
woman  among  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  who  in  order  to  become 
a  mother  makes  a  wooden  image  of  a  child  and  holds  it  in  her 
Up.  For  in  such  rites  no  prominence  is  given  to  the  Idea — 
even  if  it  esisis— of  a  perwnal  relation  between  the  petitioner 
and  the  supernatural  power.  The  latter  is,  so  to  speak, 
mechaascally  constrained  to  act  by  the  spell  or  magical  rite; 
the  forces  liberated  in  fulfilment,  not  of  a  petition,  bat  of  o 
wish  are  not  those  of  a  ooasdoos  will,  and  ihcrelbre  no  thanks 
are  due  from  the  wisher  in  case  he  is  succeasfttl.  The  deities, 
however,  to  whom  vows  are  made  or  discharged  are  already 
personal  beings,  capable  of  entering  into  contracts  or  covenanu 
with  roan,  of  understanding  the  claims  whicji  his  vow  rsiablishrs 
on  their  benevolence,  and  of  valuing  his  gratitude;  convcndy, 
in  the  taking  of  a  vow  the  petitioner's  piety  and  spfaritual 
attitude  have  bqpia  to  outweigh  those  merely  ritual  detaib  of 
the  ceremony  which  in  magical  rites  are  alUimportant. 

Sometimes  the  old  magical  usage  survives  side  by  side  with  the 
Bon  developed  Idea  of  a  personal  power  to  be  approached  in 
^aycr.  For  cnnple,  in  the  Maghrib  (in  North  Africa),  in  time 
of  drought  the  maidens  of  Marxwna  carry  every  evening  in  pro- 


cession through  the  streets  a  ddl  called  gA^afa,  really  a  dressed- 
up  wooden  spoon,  symbolizing  a  pre-Islamic  rain-spirit.  Often 
one  of  the  giris  carries  on  her  shoulders  a  sheep,  and  her  com- 
panions sing  the  following  words: — 

'*  Rain,  fan,  and  I  wHI  give  you  my  kid. 
He  has  a  black  head;  he  neither  bleats 
Nor  complains;  he  says  not,  *  I  am  cokL' 
Rain,  who  fittest  the  skins. 
Wet  our  raiment. 
Rain,  who  feedest  the  rivers. 
Overturn  the  doors  of  our  houses." 

Here  we  have  a  sympathetic  rain  charm,  combined  with  a 
prayer  to  the  rain  viewed  as  a  personal  goddess  and  with  a 
promise  or  vow  to  give  her  the  animal.  The  point  of  the  f»omise 
Hes  of  course  in  the  fact  that  water  is  In  that  country  stored  and 
carried  in  sheep<skins.^ 

Secondly,  the  vow  is  quite  apart  from  established  cults,  and  is 
not  provided  for  in  the  religious  calendar.  The  Roman  vow 
(Maia),  as  W.  W.  Fowler  observes  in  his  work  Tfu  Roman 
Festivals  (London,  1899),  p.  346,  "  was  the  exception,  not  the 
rule;  it  was  a  promise  made  by  an  individual  at  some  critical 
moment,  not  the  ordered  and  recurring  ritual  of  the  family  or  the 
Sute."  The  vow,  however,  contained  so  large  an  element  of 
ordinary  prayer  that  in  the  Greek  language  one  and  the  same 
word  (c^^)  expressed  both.  The  characteristic  mark  of  the  vow, 
as  Suidas  in  his  leidoon  and  the  Greek  Church  fathers  remark, 
was  that  it  was  a  promiae  either  of  things  to  be  offered  to  God 
in  the  future  and  al  once  consecrated  to  Him  in  view  of  their 
being  so  offered,  or  of  austerities  to  be  undergone.  For  offerii^ 
and  austerity,  sacrifice  and  suffering,  are  equally  calculated  to 
appease  an  offended  deity's  wrath  or  win  his  goodwill. 

The  BiUe  affords  many  examples  of  vows.  Thus  in  Judges  xi. 
Jephthah  *'  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt 
indeed  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon  into  my  hand,  then  it  shall 
he  that  whosoever  cometh  forth  out  of  the  doors  of  my  bouse  to 
meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  it 
shall  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offcing." 
In  the  sequel  it  is  his  own  daughter  who  so  meets  him,  and  he 
sacrifices  her  after  a  respite  of  two  months  granted  her  in  order 
to  "  bewail  her  virginity  upon  the  mountains."  A  thing  or 
person  thus  vowed  to  the  deity  became  holy  or  takoo;  and  for 
it,  as  the  above  story  indicates,  nothing  could  be  substituted. 
It  belonged  to  once  to  the  sanctuary  or  to  the  priests  who  re- 
presented the  god.  In  the  Jewish  religion,  the  btter»  under 
certain  conditions,  defined  in  Leviticus  xxvii.,  could  pcmit  it  to 
be  redeemed  But  to  substitute  an  unclean  for  a  dean  beast 
which  had  been  vowed,  or  an  imperfect  victim  for  a  flawle»  one, 
was  to  court  with  certainty  the  divine  displeasure. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distmguish  a  vow  from  an  oath.  Thus  in 
Acts  xxiiL  a  I,  over  forty  Jews,  enemies  of  Paul,  bound  themselves, 
onder  a  curse,  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink  till  they  had  slain  him. 
In  the  Christian  Fathers  we  hear  of  vows  to  abstain  from  Btah 
diet  and  wine.  But  of  the  abetentfons  observed  by  votaries, 
those  which  had  rehtion  to  the  barber's  art  were  the  oommonesL 
Wherever  individuals  were  concerned  to  create  or  eoafirm  a 
tie  oonnecting  them  with  a  god,  a  shrine  or  a  partleuhur  reUgious 
drde.  a  hair-offering  was  in  some  form  or  other  imperative. 
They  began  by  polling  their  locks  at  the  shrine  and  left  them  as  a 
soul-token  in  charge  of  the  god,  and  never  polled  them  afresh  until 
the  vow  was  fulfilled.  So  Achilles  consecrated  his  hair  to  the  river 
Spercheus  and  vowed  not  to  cut  it  till  he  should  return  safe  from 
Troy;  and  the  Hebrew  Nazarite,  whose  strength  resided  in  his 
flowing  lodts,  only  cut  them  off  and  burned  them  on  the  altar 
when  the  days  of  his  vow  were  ended,  and  he  could  return  to 
ordinary  life,  having  achieved  his  mission.  So  in  Acts  zviii.  18 
Paul  **  had  shorn  hb  head  in  Cenchreae,  for  he  had  a  vow."  In 
Acts  xxi  25  we  hear  of  four  Jews  who,  having  a  vow  on  them, 
had  their  heads  shaved  at  Paul's  eapeuse.  Among  the  ancient 
Chatti,  as  Tacitus  relates  (GerfaoiiM,  31),  young  men  allowed  their 
hair  and  beards  to  grow,  and  vowed  to  court  danger  in  that  guise 

<  Professor  A.  Bd  in  paper  Qtidqme  riles  paurMtmkia  fkua^  \ntitr' 
Cangris  dcs  OrientaiiUa  (Alger,  I905). 
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until  they  tach  hid  sUin  ah  enemy.  Robeiuon  Smith  (Saigitn 
>/  Uu  5nu(«,  ed.  1901,  p.  tSj)  with  much  probibilily  opbiiu 
such  usdfea  from  the  widopread  pnmitive  belief  that  a  maii'i 
Ijie  lurks  in  hia  h^ir,  u  that  the  devotee  being  coueoated  or 
labw  to  a  god,  hia  hair  must  be  retained  during  the  period  of 
labco  or  puiificalion  (aa  it  is  called  in  Acts  xii.  36)  lest  it  be 
dissipated  and  profaned.  Tlie  haii  being  port  and  parcel  of  the 
votary,  in  profanation  irould  profane  hin  and  break  the  laboc. 
~  that  this  is  irhy,  when  the  hair  d(  a 


Maori  chief  was  cut,  it  m 
tscred  or  (uioo,  collEcted  ai 


,    And  w 


:mple  Intheinil 


tile,  called  ir^iitL,  of  Eastern  monka.  Fii  , 
fully  denuded  of  the  clothes,  ahoes  and  headgear,  wbkh  he  wore 
in  the  world,  and  which,  being  profane  or  undaui,  would  violate 
the  lotto  about  10  be  set  on  him.  His  hair  is  Ihea  polled  crcn- 
wise  hy  way  of  consecrating  it;  and  In  some  (omu  oi  the  lite 
the  presiding  nnnli,  called  "  thelalber  of  the  hair,"  nJlecu  the 
■horn  locks  and  deposits  them  under  the  xltai  or  in  Kime  other 
safe  and  sacred  place.  Greek  nuns  used  to  ke^  Ibc  hair  thus 
shorn  off,  weave  it  into  ^rdlcs,  and  wear  it  (or  the  rest  of  their 
lives  round  their  waists,  where  dOK  to  their  h<^  persons  there 
waa  no  risk  of  iu  being  defiled  by  alien  contact.  The  rtit  of  this 
rite  of  aySiis,  especiaHy  as  it  Is  pntervcd  in  the  old  Armenian 
vertions,  smacks  no  less  of  the  most  primirive  Uiaa,  For  the 
novice,  after  being  thus  tonsured,  advances  to  the  altar  holding 
a  taper  in  either  hand,  just  as  tapers  were  tied  to  the  horns  of  an 
animal  victim^  the  new  and  sacred  garb  which  Is  to  demarcate 
him  henceforth  from  the  unclean  world  is  put  upon  him,  and  the 
presiding  father  liying  his  tight  hand  upon  him  devotes  him 
with  ■  prayer  which  b^ns  thus: — 

e,  O  Loid,  Bi  a  inllimal  wbole  buntt^fferinc,  «*  myRic 


thy« 


It  N.  o 


uniaiy  hama^  and 


lole  bumt^ioenng,  as  my 
id  worship,  we  oner  up  I 


From  the  same  point  of  view  is  to  be  explained  the  prohibition 
to  one  under  a  vow  of  flash  diet  and  fermenled  drinks^  for  il  was 
believed  tbal  by  partaking  of  these  a  man  might  introduce  into 
Ills  body  the  undean  spirits  which  inhabited  them — the  brute 
■oul  which  inlesled  meat,  espediUy  when  the  animal  waa 
strangled,  and  the  cardiac  demon,  u  the  Rabbis  called  it,  which 
harboured  in  wine. 

The  same  conuderations  help  to  eiplafn  the  custom  of 
votive  offerings.  Any  popular  shrine  in  Laijn  colmtties  is 
bung  with  wHT  modeb  of  limbs  that  have  been  healed,  of  ships 
aavcd  from  wreck,  or  with  pictures  representing  the  votary's 
escape  from  perils  by  land  and  sea.  So  Cicero  (dc  Dtnnim 
Natmii,  iii.  J?)  teUtes.how  a  friend  remarked  to  DbgoiM  the 
Atheist  when  Ihey  reached  Samothrace:  "Voa  who  ay  thu 
the  gods  neglect  men"*  affairs,  do  you  not  petteive  from  the 
many  pictures  how  many  have  escaped  the  force  ot  the  tempest 
tnd  reached  harbour  safely.'^  Diagoras's  answer,  that  the 
many  more  who  had  suflered  shipwreck  and  perished  had  no 
lectures  to  record  their  fate  does  not  concern  us  here.  It  is 
only  pertinent  to  remark  that  these  ddIi'mc  labdlai  and  offerings 
may  have  had  originally  another  significance  than  that  of 
merely  recording  the  votary's  salvation  and  of  marking  Ua 
itatitude.  The  model  riup  may  be  t  substitute  lor  the  entirr 
is  become  lacred  16  ihp  god,  but  cannot  be  depojlttd 


n  the  I 


>;  the  : 


■  belong  10  thf  gi 


the  real 

the  very  objects  which 
a  sailor  deposits  his  sall-stalncd  juii  I 
The  general  idea,  then,  involved 

at  once,"' formally  dedicate!  tbrougl 
act  a  lifeleM  object  nch  u  a  ring, 
entire  person  to  the  god.  He  u  c 
Ueaings,  or  show*  gratitude  for  those 
of  the  ritual  pieacriptiofis  that 


•  guard  inviolate  the  (uctlty  or  lataa,  (he  ttmophete  ot 
jlinesa  or  ritual  purity,  wbicfa  envelops  the  persons  or  object* 
— ^     I  reserved  to  the  (ad,  and  theict^  aeparattil  from 


md  to  a  man's  life  a  certain  fioty  of  Kim  and  notal 
nevertheless  tend  to  narrow  hia  IntetcftAi  aiKl 
a  wider  activities  and  lympathio.  In  particular 
ids  hunaelf  to  a  lifelong  and  often  norbid  struggle 
against  the  order  of  nature;  and  motives  become  foe  him  not 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  place  they  occupy  fa  the  living 
context  of  aocial  life,  but  acioiding  u  they  beat  upon  an 
abstract  and  useless  ideal  (F.C.C.) 

VOZNEIHHSK,  a  town  ot  Kusiia,  In  the  (ovosBenl  of 
EhelBon,  on  the  lelt  bank  of  tlu  river  Bug,  at  the  head  of 
navigatlm,  55  m.  N,W.  from  Nihofayev,  to  which  steamers 
ply  regidally.  Fc^  14,178.  ll  is  a  river  pott  of  lomc  im- 
portance, and  holds  four  large  ta&%  annually.  It  "*"'■■"*  a 
cathedral,  a  public  garden  and  tUstUleriea  and  breweries. 

VBAHCZ.  8EBAITIAH.  bom  about  1J71,  waa  a  painter  of 
the  Antwerp  school,  of  very  moderate  ability.  Most  of  his 
pictuies  represent  scenes  of  war,  such  as  the  lack  of  towns, 
cavalry  combats  and  the  like.  Hiou^  occasionally  vigoruua 
in  drawing,  his  paintings  ore  dtill  and  heavy  in  tone.  The 
date  ol  his  death  is  uncertain. 

VRUnk,  or  Vwni,  the  meat  antherly  town  of  Die 
kingdom  of  Servia,  7I  m.  from  the  Uacedomall  frontlet,  on  a 
slope  descending  from  Mount  Placevitia  to  the  plaia  of  the 
Upper  Morava,  in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  country.  Pop. 
(1900)  ii.qii.  In  the  Rioso-Turiiish  War  of  1S77  it  waa 
captured  by  the  Servian  army  from  the  TuAs,  and  subaeiiueDtly 
■as  incorponled  in  the  kingdom.  Il  Is  the  capital  of  a  depait- 
ment  of  the  same  name,  and  is  an  impottant  station  on  tfae 
railway  from  Nisb  to  Salonica,  with  a  custom  house,  prin- 
cipally for  merchandise  imparted  into  Servia  via  Sakmlca. 
Its  iidtabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  flax 
and  hemp,  and  in  the  '^*^'"g  of  ropca.  There  b  a  much 
frei^uented  summer  resort  4}  m.  £.,  called  Vranyoka  Banya, 
with  baths  of  hot  autphurous  mineral  water. 

VSATZA,  the  capital  of  the  depaitment  of  Vrttta,  Bulgaria, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Stars  Fiiiuna  and  on  a  small 
Bubtribulaiy  of  the  Danube.     Pop.   (1906)   it,flj>.     Vntia 

division.    Wine,  leather  ami  gold  and  silver  Ghgree  ate  manu- 
factured, and  there  is  a  school  of  sericulture. 

VHISHDT,  JULUEH  JOSKPB  DB  (1841-  ),  and  AL- 
BUCHT  rBAMCail  UEVEH  DB  (igtj-TQoo).  Bellas  palntera, 
both  bom  at  Ghent,  sons  of  a  decorative  painter.  The  two 
brother)  were  close  fiieadi,  and  their  works  show  marked  signs  o( 
resemblance.  Having  received  tlieir  early  training  from  Lheir 
father  at  Ghent,  they  removed  to  Antwerp,  where  they  soon 
yiehled  to  the  influence  ol  the  painter  Baroo  Henri  Leys. 
Albrecht  became  dfceciorof  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp 
and  was  sucoeded  by  hit  brolhet.  Albrccfat'spriacipalwarksaie 
"  JacqueliDe  of  Bavaiia  imploring  PhUip  llM:Co«id  ta  pardon 
her  Ilusbifld"  (iSji,  Lifge  Gallery),  "Tht  EirtOinmilnicatiun 
oi  Dauchard  d'Avcines "  (iSi;.  ltr<iE~:U  Rillery),  "  Tl-.c 
Angelus "  (1877,  aniulml  by  [.rviMiId  II.,'kuc  ol  thr 
Belgians),  "pope  Pnul  UL  before  LuLhci'i  PoUnit"  (ifej. 
Antwerp  Gallery),  "The  Qlijcni  uf  ChenI    p:q')liB  Itomsg-.- 

■    ■    ■  " miplh. 
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m  of  awtheni  Nml.  >qi  m.  by  nO  N.  by 
MT.  «(  Diubin.  Pi^.  (1904)  "^Ti  ol  viun  IJM  ■fc  ■bilo. 
It  i>  the  cbM  town  of  »  diuiici,  of  tlw  uma  lumr,  nth  in 
BUB^ral  wcallh,  iadadiiig  copprr,  aul  lad  gold.  The  coal- 
fieMi  oC  Hlobtne  ue  S.E.  o(  the  town.  Ori^mlly  pin  of 
2ululaad  the  dotrict  of  Vryhdd  wu  ceded  by  DioindD  to  a 
party  of  Boers  under  Lucks  Meyer,  who  aided  bin  to  cnuh  hb 


Jk  tllle  of  Ibe  New  Rtpubli 

ncaled  with  the  Tniuvuil  3 

CajvKVAAi,  I  Hiilery;  and  Z 

V-SHAPED   DEPBESSIOH, 


.y  be  rcfarded  as  a  p 

frequently  fo 
u  ordhiary  cycio 
h.«  .  complete    ' 


luWUm,i  HiiUry). 

in  melCDiiilogy,  >  huidw  a 
itiiog  belKeen  Ino  adjsccnt  a 
rra  of  B  V  01  tongue,  u  do 
weather-chait.  Such  a  deprasi 


axis  of  the  V  brinfi  hi'  ' 
or  vind  from  one  dire 


s  »   fll   HI 


It  depnssion  foUawiog  tlie 
it  heavy  iquiUi  uid  1  indden  chinte 
aireciMo  Alnosf  to  the  opposie.  It  is  ppe- 
hreak  in  (he  wuther  such  si  isually  heraJd 
tbe  ippnnch  of  in  ordimry  cjniiine.  mnd  is  followed  by  the 
■■umI  siEns  of  clunttce.  The 
«r  sccood^uy  within  an  oedinsTy  cyclonie  system 
afC«B  la  a  dangenws  degree,  the  usual  disturbuices  ul  the 
■■smihFT  accompanying  that  lystem.  Conditions  elBCtlyopiMaite 
to  tbow  accompanying  ■  V-shaped  deprenioo  are  pnividtd 
by  ■  "  wedge  "  (!-».), 

VDbCUl  IVekania),  the  Koman  god  of  Ere,  and  more  cqieci- 
■■t-  at  dcrmuing  flasw  (Virg.  Aai.  y  Mi).  Whether  he  wal 
alsoi^  like  Hephaestus,  the  deity  of  smiths,  [s  very  doubtfiil; 
Ivs  mraarae  Muldbir  may  rather  be  leferiTil  to  bb  power  lo 
■Aay  cflnfligiatkms.  In  the  Comitium  wu  an  "  area  Vokani," 
Klan  called  "  Volcanal ";  and  ben  on  tbe  9]td  of  August 
(VoJeanmlEi)  the  Flamen  Volmnato  »cri£t«d,  and  tbe  heads 
«<  KoAun  families  threw  into  the  fire  flnuil]  fish,  which  the 
Tiber  fishermen  ydd  on  tbe  spot.  Hiis  flatnen  also  tacriflced 
OB  tbe  ist  of  May  10  Maia,  trho  in  anold  prayer  fonnnla  (GeUius 
>3-  >J>  VIS  coupled  with  Volcanus  as  Maia  Volcinl.  It  is  Dot 
cs^  lo  explain  these  survivals  of  an  old  cult.  But  in  Mstotial 
•■"'aa  Ibe  aBociaUon  of  this  god  with  omBagiation*  becomes 
■w«»y  appareol;  when  Augustas  otginiied  the  dly  in  rtptna 
■pd  SKI  to  i^ecli  the  oonstsDl  danger  from  fires,  Ibe  matiitri 
^'^^TMm  (offiten  of  adminiAttativc  districts)  worshipped  him  as 
Valanm  tmtiMi  dHjuiiu  {CJ.L.  vi.  got  and  801)  ind  on  Ibe 
*3nt  of  Augoit  there  wis  a  sacrifice  to  bim  together  with  Opi 
J*«*er»  and  tbe  Nymphae,  which  wggals  the  need  of  water 
m   igiMnchine  the  fisioa.     At  Oilia,  where  much  of  (be  com 

^  .""**'  •'"''*  ftd  tbe  Roman  popuUlion.  tbe  cult  of  this 

yao  rgamc  faaious;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  filing  of  hit 

^™™.'°    AnpB,  by  the       ■     - 

"»  "■=  dangKT  to  ih,  ,,,■,1, 


>mU>. 


cwly  batvestsd  com  Ilea  fite  in  thai 
Vm^A-nr  t^  (W.W.F.*) 

I ,  ,-|„|  at  uJrS"^  ^*'-  •"'P".  "«  common  people),  a  Uiin 
and  a>  cailZf  ,^  prepaicd  in  the  41b  century  by  St  Jerome, 
Ctwcft  6«r5,;™"  ''»  common  uk  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
tnmtam  \a  tfc-  ^''  TciU  ami  Vonani).  Pius  X.  in  1908  eo- 
VniBln*  „-.-,>.  ^"    ctiac  Order  the  (ask  of  revlsini  tbe  text. 


F. 


y,^.  ._':'  f'-SBH  C"TBEPaXAm>CoDSE"].inaitro- 
'^■>  fi\  ■  »'="™''Dn  of  the  northern  bcniiflihete. 
"•.J.-:'"  '■•-'^     ^fho  catalogued  twenty-seven  stars. 

■  \r,-''''  :■■  ^Vowa  VuIpaiJiit,  a  "new"  iiar  di»- 
tlir  i    ''    ■""'      ■'*70;   r  VtJfmilae,  a  short  period 

talft^'--'     ;   .  JD<"nb-be!l"Eebula. 

^■fth,"'  ■'  *"<»0»»  (tjSj-iSii),  German  author, 

■  •b-j  -"."*  ^*  "■!"'  <^  January  1761,  and  WM 
*Aq,     ,'■       ■■"*'-■'-    In  i7!(oherelutned  to  Weimai, 

l.j-.     eatered  into  telalioat  with  Volpius's 


brvllne  (i;A;-ili6),  whom  ha  afterwudi  Bunied.  ob- 
employment  for  him.     Here  Vuljuui  began,  in  Imita- 

^ inch  Spicss,  to  write  a  series  of  romantic 

I   (about  liily  in  number)   his  RinaUt 
' '  '  is  laid  In  Italy  during  tbe 


tionof  Chi 
natnlivo.     Of  t 
RiiaUiMi  {1797), 

middle  ages,  ii  tJie  beat.    In  17417  Vulpius  was  _ 
'     Welmai  library,  of  which  be  became 
on  the  ijtb  of  Ji 


;f  libranan 
mjSa6.     He  died  at  Weimar  0      '  '      '  ~ 

VDLTDBB,  the  name  o[  certain  bird*  whose  beii-known 
chancteristic  is  that  of  feeding  upon  aicaio.  The  genus 
Kii'liir,  as  instituted  by  Linnaeus,  ii  now  reMricted  by  oniih- 
ologisti  lo  a  single  species,  V.  auaadna.  Tbe  other  qxcies 
included  therein  by  him,  or  (hereto  referred  by  iucc«dlng 
lyitemalists.  being  elsewhere  relegated  (see  LXhhercevxi). 
A  most  important  taionomic  change  was  inlnduixd  by  T.  H. 
Huiley  (/Vse.  ZotL  Secitly,  1U7,  pp.  4fii-^),  who  pointed 

of  Ibe  Ne*  World  and  thoie  of  tbe  Old,  regarding  the  lonner 
aa  conitiluling  a  distinct  tmuly,  Catbartittae  (which,  however, 
mould  be  more  ptopetfy  named  Sareorhamphidae),  whike  he 
united  the  latter  with  tbe  oidluiy  diurnal  birds  of  pny  ai 
Cypaetidae, 

The  American  vullore  may  be  nid  to  Indude  (out  genera: 
(i)  Sarariamfkii,  the  gIgiDtk  condor,  tbe  male  distintuished 
by  a  targe  fieshy  conib  and  wattle;  (i)  Gypapa,  tbe  king- 
vulture,  with  its  gaudily  coiouied  head  and  naial  caninde; 


King-Vulnire  {Cypa^a  fpt)- 


imilcd  n 


inihe 


F<3lled  turkey-buaanl  with 

the  great  Califoroiaa  vulture 

tern  slope*  of  North  Amciiia. 

mclunlly  diHereot  from  tbe  tnw 

babiu  the  Vulturidae  and  Sartiv 


Though  all  these  hi 
vultures  of  the  Old  World,  ii 
rhampbidac  are  miKh  alike. 

The  true  vultures  of  the  Old  World,  Vulturidae  fn  the  re- 
slricled  sense,  are  generally  divided  into  five  «  ail  genen, 
ol  whldi  Kafknn  haa  been  separated  »  faming  a  dillinct 
tublamily,  Neophroniaae— 4ts  Dienben.  of  compatativeiy 
amaJ  siie.  diflering  both  in  structure  and  habit  contidttably 
from  the  rest.  One  of  them  ia  the  kxalled  Egyptian  vullore 
or  Pharaoh's  ben,  JV.  ^crnuftmu.  a  rcmaikabty  I«il-ftedin| 
spedcs,  living  much  on  ordure.  It  is  a  well-known  ^ledes 
in  some  part*  of  India,'  and  thence  westward  to  Africa,  where 

*  In  Ibe  ortcrn  pari  of  the  Indian  iKninnila  iI  i>  ceiilaced  by  a 
wbU)  hai  a  ydbfw  instead  of  a  black  bilL 
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it  has  an  extensive  tange.  It  also  occuis  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  strayed  to  such  a  distance 
as  to  have  suffered  capture  in  England  and  even  in  Norway. 
Of  ihe  genera  connposing  the  other  subfamily,  Vulturinae, 
Gyps  numbers  seven  or  eight  local  species  and  races,  on  more 
ihan  one  of  which  the  English  name  griffon  has  been  fastened. 
The  best  known  is  G.  fulvuSt  which  by  some  authors  is  accounted 
"  British  "  from  an  example  having  been  taken  in  Ireland, 
though  under  circumstances  which  suggest  its  appearance  so 
Car  from  its  nearest  home  in  Spain  lo  be  due  to  man's  inter- 
vention. The  siiecies,  however,  has  a  wider  distribution  on 
the  European  continent  (especially  towards  the  north-east) 
than  the  Egyptian  vulture,  and  in  Africa  nearly  reaches  the 
E<yuator,  extending  also  in  Asia  to  the  Himalaya;  but  both 
in  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian  regions  its  range  inosculates 
with  that  of  several  allied  forms  or  species.  Pscudogyps  with 
two  forms— one  Indian,  the  other  African — differs  from  Gyps 
by  having  la  instead  of  14  rectrices.  Of  the  genera  Otogyps 
and  Lopkogyps  nothing  here  need  be  said;  and  then  we  have 
Vultur^  with,  as  mentioned  before,  its  sole  representative, 
V.  monac/nw,  commonly  known  as  the  cinereous  vulture,  a 
bird  which  is  found  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  sea- 
coast  of  China.  Almost  all  these  birds  inhabit  rocky  cliffs, 
on  the  ledges  of  which  they  build  their  nests. 

The  question  whether  vultures  in  their  search  for  food  are 
guided  by  sight  of  the  object  or  by  its  scent  has  excited  much 
interest.  It  seems  to  be  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
sense  of  sight  is  in  almost  every  case  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  observed  facts.  (A.  N.) 

VURJEEVANDAS  HADHOWDAS  (1817-1896).  Hindu  mer- 
chant of  Bombay,  of  the  Kapole  Bania  caste,  was  bom  on  the  38tb 
of  January  18 17  at  Cogla,  in  Kathiawar,  whence  his  father  came 
to  Bombay  with  Shelh  Manoredas  for  trading  purposes.  Vur- 
jecvandas  was  educated  in  Bombay,  started  a  new  firm  under 
the  name  of  Vurjeevandas  &  Sons,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  merchants  in  Bombay.  He  was  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Port  Trust.  He  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  the  Bombay 
university,  where  a  prize  has  been  established  to  commemorate 
his  name.  He  constructed  the  Madhow  Bang  in  memory  of  his 
father,  and  gave  it  to  the  use  of  poor  Hindus,  endowing  it  with 
nearly  five  lakhs  of  rupees.  He  built  a  rest-house  in  Bombay  in 
memory  of  his  brother  Mooljibhoy,  and  another  one  at  Nosik. 
The  sanatorium  which  he  built  in  memory  of  his  youngest  son 
Rumhoccdos  at  Sion  Hill  is  a  great  boon  to  the  poor  people  of  his 
community.  He  also  established  a  dispensary  at  Matoonga  and 
a  fund  for  the  relief  of  indigent  Hindus.  He  died  on  the  12th 
of  Januarv  iSg6. 

VYATKA,  or  Viatka,  a  government  of  N.E.  Russia,  with 
the  government  of  Vologda  on  the  N.,  Perm  on  the  E.,  Ufa  and 
Kazan  on  the  S.  and  Nizhniy-Novgorod  and  Kostroma  on  the 
W.,  having  an  area  of  S9fioo  sq.  m.  It  has  on  its  northern 
boundary  the  flat  water-parting  which  separates  the  basins  of 
the  Northern  Dvina  and  the  Volga,  and  its  surface  is  an  undulat- 
ing plateau  800  to  1400  ft.  above  sea-level,  deeply  grooved  by 
rivers  and  assuming  a  hilly  aspect  on  their  banks.  The  Kama 
rises  in  the  N.E.,  and,  after  making  a  wide  sweep  through  Perm, 
Bows  along  its  S.E.  boundary,  while  the  rest  of  the  government 
is  drained  by  the  Vyatka  and  iu  numerous  tributaries.  Both 
the  Kama  and  the  Vyatka  are  navigable,  as  also  are  several 
tributaries;  the  Izh  and  Votka,  which  flow  into  the  Vyatka, 
have  important  ironworks  on  their  banks.  The  only  railway 
is  one  from  Perm  to  Archangel,  through  the  town  of  Vyatka; 
the  government  is  traversed  by  the  great  highway  to  Siberia, 
and  by  two  other  roads  by  which  goods  from  the  south  are 
transported  to  loading-places  on  the  Vychegda  and  the  Vug  lo 
be  shipped  to  Archangel.  Lakes  are  numerous,  and  vast  marshes 
exist  everywhere,  especially  in  the  north.  The  climate  is  very 
severe,  the  average  yearly  temperature  being  36**  F.  at  Vyatka 
(January,  8-2*;  July,  67  o")  and  35'  at  Slobodsk  (January,  j-j"; 

July.6s-3'). 
The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  was  3,532,600.    The  bulk  of 


the  inhabitants  (78  %)  arc  Russians;  Votyaks  make  ta*»  %> 
Cheremisses  5  %,  and  Tatars  3}  %,  the  remainder  being  Bashkin* 
Teptyars  and  Permyaks.  The  Votyaks  (Otyaks),  a  Finnish 
tribe,  call  themselves  Ot,  Ut  or  Ud,  and  the  Tatars  call  them 
Ar,  so  that  they  may  possibly  be  akin  to  the  Ars  of  the  Yenisei. 
They  are  middle-sized,  with  fair  hair  and  eyes,  often  red-haired; 
and  the  general  structure  of  the  face  and  skull  is  Finnish.  By 
their  dialect  thev  belong  to  the  same  branch  as  the  Permyaks. 

The  government  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  the  chief  towns 
of  whkh  are  Vyatka.  Elabuga.  Glazov,  Koteliuch.  Malmyzh,  Nolinsk. 
Orlov,  Sarapul,  Slobodsk,  CJrzhum  and  Varansk.  Izhevsk  and 
Votkinsk,  or  Kamsko-Votkinsk.  have  imporcant  ironworks.  Some 
55%  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  two-thirds  of  which 
belong  to  the  crown,  and  hunting  (especially  squirrel-huniing)  and 
fishing  are  of  commercial  importance.  The  peasants,  who  form 
89%  of  the  population,  own  44%  of  the  whole  government,  the 
crown  53%  and  private  persons  2%.  The  soil  is  fenile,  especially 
in  the  valleys  01  the  south.  Vyatka  is  one  of  the  chief  grain- 
pnxlucing  govemments  of  Russui.  The  principal  crops  arc  r)^, 
wheat.  09ts,  barley  and  potatoes.  Flax  and  hemp  are  extensi\ely 
cultivated,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  kept,  but  they  are 
mostly  of  inferior  oreed.  The  government  has  a  race  of  good 
ponies  that  are  widely  ex|X>rted.  Domestic  industries  occupy 
large  numbers  of  the  mhabitants.  The  principal  manufacturing 
establishments  are  canneries,  distilleries,  ironworks,  chemicu 
works,  glass  factories,  cotton  and  steam  flour-mills,  and  hardware, 
machinery,  paper  and  fur-dressing  works.       (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Be.) 

VYATKA,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Vyatka  river,  304  m.  by  rail  W.N.W.  of 
Perm.  Pop.  24,782.  It  is  built  on  the  steep  hills  which  rise 
above  the  river  and  at  their  base.  Its  old  walls  have  been 
demolished,  and  its  old  churches  built  anew.  It  is  an  episcopal 
see  and  has  a  fine  cathedral.  Its  manufactures  include  silver 
and  copper  wares,  and  ecclesiastical  ornaments,  and  it  has  aa 
important  trade  in  corn,  leather,  tallow,  candles,  soap,  wax, 
paper  and  furs  (exported),  and  in  manufactured  and  grocery 
wares  (imported).  Vyatka  was  founded  in  ii8x  by  the 
Novg^rodians,  as  Khiynov.  In  1391  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Tatars,  and  again  in  1477.  Moscow  annexed  Khiynov  in 
1489.    It  received  the  name  of  Vyatka  in  178a 

VYAZMAf  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
109  m.  by  rail  E.N.E.  of  the  town  of  Smolensk.  Pop.  15,676. 
It  was  a  populous  place  as  early  as  the  z  ith  century,  and  carried 
on  a  lively  trade  wiih  Narva  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  In  the  15th 
century  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Lithuania,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  Russians.  The  Poles  look  it  again  in  161 1,  and  kept  it 
till  the  peace  of  1634.  It  is  now  an  important  centre  for  trade. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  dating  from  1596. 

VYERHYI  (formcdy  Aluaty),  a  town  and  fort  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Scmiryechensk,  50  m.  N.  of 
Lake  Issyk-kul,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Trans-Ui  Ala-tau 
Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  2440  ft.  Pop.  34.798.  Founded 
in  1854,  it  is  well-built,  provided  with  boulevards  and  sur- 
rounded by  luxuriant  gardens.  It  has  a  cathedral,  being  an 
archiepiscopal  see  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  a  school  of 
gardening  and  sericulture,  a  public  library,  and  a  few  distilleries, 
tanneries  and  oil  works.  Situated  at  the  intersection  of 
two  roads— from  Kulja  to  Tashkent,  and  from  Scmipalatinsk 
to  Kaahgar-^Vyernyi  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wheat,  rice, 
com,  tea,  oil  and  tobacco.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  remarkable 
earthquake  on  thc^ih  of  June  1887. 

VYRNWY  IFyruwy),  an  artificial  lake  or  reservoir  in  the  north- 
west  ol  Montgomeryshire,  N.  Wales,  constructed  for  the  Liver- 
pool water-supply.  It  was  formed  by  damming  (ho  dver 
Vyrnwy,  which  runs  through  Montgomeryshire  ami  JhflBLJJT 
Severn  above  Shrewsbury  (see  WAT£a>Suivii,y).     •  1 

VYSHNIY-VOU)CHOK,  a  town  of  Rv    *     '    '^^^ 
of  Tver,  74  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  d{ 
The  place  owes  its  importance  t!|  J 
Vyshne-Volotsk  navigatij 
Peter  the  Great  in  12 
the  Ney^. 
Tvcrt«i,A| 
thc"^ 


Wtb<  tventy-lhiid  fetter  of  ibe  EngEd  ilpUbet, 
ibowi  ill  origin  in  il>  atrac;  ii  is  but  W,  isd, 
u  Ibe  ntne  ihinn,  V  b*d  the  vowd  vmlue  ol 
<i.  •hik  (be  "donUe  <■"  *u  employed  Iot  the 
ciBiaouit  vtloe.  In  Ccraun  tbe  ume  >yiabal  v  ii  uUed  Viy, 
hratK  fn  Ihii  liogiuie  i(  ba>  Ibe  viluc  a(  tbe  Engliib  >, 
tUlc  ibc  Cennan  >  ( Van,  }m  in  prenundtliiia)  !i  used  wiih 
ibcsnKvilueu/.  In  the  English  of  the  gih  ceotury  the  ka  of 
Ac  M  lcit>  (uid  ihc  M  of  Ibe  Noclhem)  ms  found  not  to  cepre- 
Mi  ibe  English  >  uiisriciDiily,  and  i  Eymbol  p  itii  sdopted 
fcnm  ibe  Runie  (Iphabet.  This  lurvived  iporaditaliy  t\  l«e  »s 
LhadaftbtijthceMury.bul  long  before  tbai bad beengenenlly 
uiu  irpLced  by  hk  (n  only  in  Eaily  Middle  Englieh)  and  by  w. 
Fin  wile  earliest  English  prinitu  had  a  lype.  but  Fienth  printrts 
l:d  sot;  hence  a  book  Uke  the  Roman  Caihc^c  version  of  the 
^;*  Testament  printed  at  Rheimsin  15S1  piiols  u  ititb  Iwot's 
»'.  iidc  by  side.    Throogboul  Ihe  history  of  English  the  lound 

nh*  as  weQ  as  for  h  Latin  always  used  only  V;  in  Creek, 
deep)  in  a  fer  dialects,  the  cossonant  value  ns  only  lost  (^ee 
nds  T\.  W  a  produced  by  leaving  a  very  small  opening 
hnnen  the  slightly  protruded  Hps  while  tbe  back  of  the  tongue 
H  nised  towards  the  soft  palate  and  the  nasal  passage  closed. 
Tbe  4f dinuy  ID  is  voiced,  but  according  to  some  authorities  the 
■  ID  the  aiidbiostion  uk  (really  jhr)  is  not,  in  vhen,  vhat,  ftc, 
nn  whea  tbe  ik  b  no  longer  audible.  The  combination  WH 
V")  TFprcsents  the  Indo-European  ^  when  changed  according 
Is  GtiDpid's  law  f  r^jfn  a  slop  to  a  spirant.  Thus  vkal  corresponds 
fUokitically  to  tbe  Latin  furf  and  the  first  syllabte.ol  the  Creel 
•4-B*i.  In  Soutbcni  Euglisb  the  h  sound  has  now  been 
pisilly  dropped.  In  Scolknd,  along  tbe  line  ot  former  contact 
•ilh  Gaelic,  it  changes. into  /;  fiu—vkilt,  forl—atiiirl;  but 
Won  I  (a)  it  remains  in  vAee/,  In  Early  English  ■  appeared 
M  nly  before  r  as  In  rritt.  I^t  also  before  I  In  uiisp  (/iiA). 
hmiit,  vijif,  &c.,  the  v  is  now  silent,  though  dlalectically,  e.g. 
h  Aberdnoshiie.  it  has  changed  to  t  end  ia  still  pituiounced, 
fi,  wing.  Ac  In  English  and  in  other  languages  there  is 
QAo'lenble  difBeulty  in  pronoorudng  v  before  ktng  v  sounds: 
^QcehhM  diiappeaied  in  pionunciaiion  in  Hv  (m),  but  survives 
iaSoKcb  l9o,  though  otherwise  tbe  difficulty  is  more  noticeable 
a  ScMIisb  dialects  tbsit  in  lilciary  English,  as  in  "at  "^'ObuI 
ud  in  the  Scottish  pronundatioa  of  English  words  like  aval 
«•  ■•4  (F.  Ci.) 

Vi.  a  wild  tnbe  inbabfting  ths  nottfe-easl  frontier  of  Upper 
Evma.  Their  country  lies  to  Ihe  east  of  the  Northern  Shan 
^tn.  between  the  Salween  river  and  the  state  of  Ktng.Ttlng, 
olndjng  for  about  loo  m.  along  the  Salween  and  [or  consider. 
■Mj  1™  than  half  that  distance  inland  10  the  watersh-d  bet>v«n 
(tUBra  and  tbe  Mekong.  The  boundaries  may  be  roughly  said 
"be  Ibe  Salween  on  the  W-,  the  ridge  over  the  Namting  vsUey 
"'be  N'.thebillsE.aflheN'amKka  on  tbe  eastern  and  aouihcm 
■ilia,  while  tbe  country  ends  in  a  point  fomed  by  tbe  junction 
^l  lie  Nam  Hka  with  the  Sslween.  The  Was  claim  to  have 
■Wiiitd  tbe  country  where  Ihey  now  are  since  Ihe  beginning  of 
l^tMit  (ppcais  more  probable  that  they  were  the  aborigines 
•**— —  -    •        ■    pnSi»i«atleasl,ifiM)tollndo-Cbina. 

-       -       -         a  McLeod  '      '    " 


but  Ibeii  language  proves  tbem  to  belong  to  the  Mfin-Khmet 
family.  They  art  popularly  divided  into  Wild  Was  and  Tamo 
Was.  Tbe  Wild  Was  are  lemai^ble  as  tbe  beM  autbenticaled 
instance  of  head-hunters  in  the  British  Empire.  Tbey  were 
fomicHy  supposed  (0  be  also  cannibab;  but  h  ii  now  known 
tbai  tbey  are  not  habitual  cannibals,  though  it  la  poidble  that 
human  flesh  may  be  eaten  as  a  religious  function  at  tbe  annual 
batvcst  feast.  Their  head-bunting  habits  have  u  anrmislic 
basis.  In  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  Wa  the  ghon  of  a  dead  man  goes 
•itb  his  sktin  atid  bangs  about  its  ncigbbouthiMd,  and  so  many 
akulb  posted  up  outside  bis  village  gate  mean  so  many  watch- 
dog umbrat  attached  to  tbe  village.  Jealous  of  thefrown  preserves 
and  intolerant  of  interlopers  from  tbe  invisible  world.  Tbui 
every  addition  to  tbe  collection  of  sfcuUs  b  an  additional  safe- 
guard against  ill-affected  demons,  and  a  head-hunting  expedition 

ism  or  revenge,  but  solely  to  secure  the  very  latest  thing  in 
charms  as  a  protection  against  the  powers  of  darkiKSs.  Outside 
every  village  is  an  avenue  of  human  skulls,  amid  groves  con- 
spicoDus  from  long  distances.  These  consist  of  strips  of  the 
primeval  jungle,  huge  forest  trees  left  standing  where  all  the 
rcmainfng  country  b  cleared  for  cultivation.  Tbe  undergrowth 
is  usually  cut  away,  and  these  avenues  are  commonly  but  liot 
always  in  deep  shade.  Along  one  side  (which  side  apparently 
does  not  Dialler)  is  a  line  of  posts  with  skulls  fitted  into  niches 
fadng  towards  the  path.  The  niche  is  cut  sometimes  in  front, 
somelimes  in  tbe  back  of  the  post.  In  the  latter  case  there  u  a 
iDUnd  hole  in  frant,  through  which  sometimes  only  the  teeth 
and  ecoply  eye-sockets,  lometimes  the  whole  skull,  grins  a 
ghastly  smiles  Most  vilbges  count  their  heads  by  tens  or 
twenties,  but  some  of  them  have  hundreds,  especially  when  tbe 
giuve  lies  between  sevciai  large  villages,  who  combine  or  run 
theii  collections  into  one  another.  The  largest  known  avenue  b 
that  helween  HsQng  Ramang  and  Hsan  litung.  Bere  there 
mvit  be  a  couple  of  hundred  or  more  skulls;  but  il  b  not  certain 
that  even  thb  Is  the  largest-  It  b  thought  necessary  to  add  some 
skulls  to  tills  pathway  every  year  11  the  crops  are  to  be  good. 
The  heads  of  distinguished  and  pious  men  and  of  strangers  are 
the  most  efficacious.  Tbe  bead-bunting  season  lasts  throu^ 
March  and  April,  and  it  ii  when  the  Wa  bill  fields  are  being  got 
ready  for  planting  that  the  roads  in  the  vicioily  become  dangerous 
to  the  neighbouring  Shans.  Tbe  little  that  ii  known  of  the 
practice  seems  to  hint  at  the  fact  that  the  victim  selected  wu 
primarily  a  harvest  victim.  A  Wild  Wa  village  b  a  very  formid- 
able place  ro  attach,  cicept  For  civiUEcd  weapons  of  olTenct 
All  the  villages  are  perched  high  up  on  the  il<^  of  tbe  hills, 

tbe  ctest  of  the  ridge-  The  only  entrance  b  through  a  long  tunnel 
There  is  sometimes  only  one,  though  usually  there  are  two,  at 
opposite  sides  of  ihe  village.  TWs  tunnelled  way  is  a  few  inches 
over  5  fl.  high  and  not  quite  so  wide,  so  that  two  persons  cannot 
pass  freely  in  it,  and  it  sometimes  winds  stighily,  so  that  a  gun 
cannot  be  fired  up  it;  moreover,  tbe  path  Is  frequently  studded 
with  pegs  in  a  sort  of  dice  atrangenient,  to  prevent  a  rush. 
None  of  the  tunnels  is  less  than  30  yds.  bng,  and  some  are  as 
much  as  too  yds-  Round  each  viOage  is  carried  an  earlben 
ranipait,  6  to  S  ft.  high  and  aa  many  thick,  and  this  is  overgrown 
wiih  a  dense  coveting  of  shrubs,  thin  bushes  and  cactuses,  so  as 
to  be  quite  impenetrable.  Outside  this  is  a  deep  diich  hhich 
would  eflectually  slop  a  rush.  These  prepuatloos  indicate  the 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  b  so  savage  and  suspicioui 

iM  appear  in  the  looi  census  returns.  Tbe  total  number  of 
he  Wa  race  u  estimated  at  more  than  50.000.        (J.  ^'  Sc.) 

WAAOEH.  GDSTAV  FRIZDRICH   (i;m-iS68).  German  art 

iislorian,  was  bom  in  Hamburg,  the  son  of  a  psinier  and  nephew 

the  poet  Ludirif  Tieck.    Having  passed  tbrough  the  college 
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of  HinchbcTg,  he  voLimteered  for  icrvice  in  the  Kapoleonic 
campaign  ol  1S1J-1S14,  uid  on  hii  return  ittcaded  the  lecturn 
■t  Bi«Iiu  Uoivenity.  He  dcvoled  himsdl  to  the  study  (4  ut, 
which  he  puraued  in  the  great  European  gaUcriei,  fiist  in  Ger- 
maay,  then  in  UoUand  and  Italy.  A  pan^hki  an  the  brothen 
Vtw  Eyck  led  to  hi>  ippointmenC  to  the  directorahip  of  the  newly 
founded  Berlin  Muieum  in  iBja.  The  result  ol  a  journey  to 
Loudon  and  Paris  v^  an  imponont  publkaUon  in  three  volumei, 
KunsheaU  mtJ  KUniOer  I*  En^nd  und  Font  (Berlin,  1837- 
1839)1  wluch'  becsme  the  basis  lor  hia  mote  important  Tlu 
Trtamra  tj  Art  in  Great  Brilain  (London,  tis*  and  iSj;).  In 
1344  be  wia  appointed  pnlessor  of  art  history  at  the  Berlin 
Univeisily,  and  in  i36i  he  «as  called  to  St  Fetenhuig  u  adviser 
in  the  scnuiging  and  naming  of  the  pictures  In  the  imperial 
collection.  On  his  return  tie  published  a  book  on  the  Hermitage 
collection  (Munich,  1S64).  Among  hia  otiier  publication!  are 
some  essays  on  R-ubens,  Mantegna  and  Signoreili;  Kunstwetke 
undKUnllicrinDtnlsddiaidiiiiDieioriidmulaiKuasldaikmiaa 
in  Wit*.  He  died  on  a  visit  to  Copenhagen  in  iSeS.  In  the  light 
of  more  recent  research  his  writings  are  not  of  much  voltie 
as  regards  trustworthy  criticism,  though  they  are  useful  as 

when  they  Here  comiHled.  Kiiopiiuans  were  greatly  respected 
In  EngUJid,  wheie  be  was  invited  to  give  evidence  before  the 
royal  comnuSHon  mquliing  Into  the  condition  and  future  of  the 
National  Gallery. 

WAAQEH,  WILHELM  BEIKBICH  (iS4l-i90a1,  German 
palaeontolo^t,  vasboin  at  Munich  on  the  ajrd  of  June  184  r. 
He  was  educated  at  Munich  and  Zurich,  and  through  the  influence 
ol  A.  Oppel  he  commenced  to  study  Ibe  rocks  Jtod  fossils  ol  the 
Junsuc  sysfem,  and  published  an  essay  in  iS6s,  Vamk  tiatr 
AUttmantn  Classificalim  da  SchkMeaiaiibaenS laa.  In  l3:o 
he  joined  the  staS  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  and  was 
appointed  pala»ntolo{^t  In  1S74,  but  nas  obligL'd  to  retire 
throughill-bealthini97S,  He  published  important  monographs 
In  the  PtlaBniloictia  IndUa  oo  the  palaeontology  0/  Cutch  (iSfj- 
1S76)  and  the  Salt  Range  (1S79-1SEI3),  dealing  in  the  last-named 
work  with  fosiib  from  the  Lower  Cumbrian  to  the  Tiias.  In 
1871]  he  was  appointed  professor  ol  mineralogy  and  geology 
lo  the  Getnuu  technical  high  school  at  Prague,  and  he 
became  a  contributor  to  the  continuation  of  Banande's  great 
nock  on  the  Syilinle  Siiurita  ie  Boklvic,  In  1B90  he  became 
professor  of  palaeontology  at  the  univerMty  of  Vienna,  and 
in  i8q&  the  LyeU  medal  was  awarded  to  liim  by  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.    He  died  In  Vienna  on  the  14th  of  March 

WABUH,  >  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Wabash  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about  41  m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Wayne.  Pop.  (iSqo] 
jioj,  (1900)  S618,  of  whom  4«8  were  foreign-bom  and  tj4 
ocgis<s:(tgio  U.S.  census}  E687.It  Is  served  by  the  Cleveland, 
Cindnuati,  Chicago  Ii  St  Louis  railway  (which  has  eitensive 
shops  here),  by  the  Wabash  raUway,  and  by  interurban  electric 
Lne*.  It  has  a  public  library,  a  Memoiiol  Hall  [iS«i),  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Federal  soldicis  In  the  Civil  War  and  occupied 
by  the  local  "  camp  "  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a 
Masonic  temple,  a  county  bospital  and  two  polks.  The  dty  Is 
in  a  fertile  agricultund  re^n,  aiut  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain  and  produce.  Among'Its  manufactures  are  furniture, 
agricultural  implements  and  foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 
In  1905  the  factory  products  were  valued  at  (),ioi,93i  (jii  % 
more  than  in  1900).  Wabash  ou  settled  about  1834,  In- 
corporated as  a  nllage  in  1854,  and  first  chartered  as  a  dty 
la  rS66.  It  was  one  of  the  first  dtics  in  the  world  to  be 
Ughted  with  electrldty,  a  jlghting  plant  being  established  in 
Tebmary  iSSo. 

WICB,  flBmiT  (rB3tf.'  ),  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  loth  of  December  1836,  and  educated  at  Marl- 
borough, Rugby,  King's  College,  London,  and  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford.    He  was  orduned  in  the  Church  of  England  in  iS^i, 


was  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  subsequently  (iSS)) 
prindpaL  Bolh  as  preacher  and  wtilei  Dr  Woce,  who  took  bis 
D.D.  degree  in  iSSj,  became  conspicuous  in  the  theolo^csl 
world.  He  was  Boyle  lecturer  in  1874  and  1875,  and  Bamptoa 
lecturer  in  rg7o:  and  besides  publishing  several  volumes  <A 
sermons,  he  was  co-editor  of  the  DiOimary  sfClmliaa  Siopsplij 
(i877-t887),  and  editor  of  Tkt  Sprakcr'i  CommaOtay  rni  (*( 
ApociypkB,  He  took  a  leading  part  aa  tbe  champion  of  historic 
orthodoxy  In  the  controversies  with  contemporary  Rationalism 
in  an  its  forms,  and  firmly  uphdd  the  Importance  ol  denomi- 
national education  and  of  Ibe  religious  test  at  King's  College; 
and  when  the  test  was  abolished  In  1901  he  resigned  his  seat  on 
thecoundL  IniSSihewasgivena  prebendsl  stall  at  St  Paul's, 
and  m  1SS9  was  appointed  a  chaplsin-in-ordinacy  to  Queen 
Victoria.  When  be  resigned  tbe  piindpalsbip  of  King's  C^rge 
in  1896  he  was  made  rector  of  St  Michael's,  Comhilli 
and  in  1Q03  he  became  deau  of  Canterbury,  in  succession  to 

WACB.  (?)  BOBEBT  (iioo7-ii7f?},  Anglo-Norman  chionicla, 
was  bom  in  Jersey.  He  studied  at  Caen;  he  became  personally 
known  I0  Henry  I.,  Henry  U.,  and  the  latter"*  eldest  son.  Prince 
Henry;  from  Henry  II.  be  received  a  prebend  at  Bayeux  and 
other  gifts.  Except  for  these  facts  he  is  koowD  to  111  only  is  th: 
author  of  two  metrical  chronicles  ui  the  Noiman-French  lan- 
guage. Of  these  the  earlier  In  date  is  the  Renan  dc  Brti,  com- 
pleted in  iijj,  which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Eleanor 
of  Aquitalne  (ed.  A.  J.  V.  Le  Rous  de  Uncy,  1  volt.,  Rouen, 
if3&'iS3S).  ThisIsafrecverHonof  iheLalinfliifivuiflriliniim 
by  Geofirey  of  Moiunouth,  in  rhyming  octosyllable;  it  was 
rendered  Into  English,  shortly  alter  1700,  by  Layamon,  a  mass- 
piiest  of  Worcestershire,  and  is  also  largely  used  in  the  rhymed 
English  chronicle  of  Robert  Mannyng.  Wace's  second  ivork,  the 
i?i>naiiifr  Xfiir,  written  between  rj6o  and  1 J  74,  hosa  leas  fabulous 
character  than  the  Brul,  being  a  chronicle  ol  Lhe  Norman  dukes 
from  Rollo  to  Robert  Curthose.  It  has  been  ably  dissected  by 
Gusuv  Kiiiling  {Obtr  iU  QiuSm  iu  Roman  di  Reu.  Lcipclg, 
1867),  who  shows  that  It  is  mainly  based  upon  Dudo  and  William 
of  Jumiiges.  There  is  also  reason  for  thinking  that  Wace  used 
the  Ceila  regum  of  William  of  Malmesbuiy.  Where  Wace  foUov,-* 
no  ascertainable  source  he  must  be  used  with  csulion.  Un- 
doubtedly be  used  oral  tradition;  but  he  also  seems  to  have 
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(en  in  Hiymina  octDayOablai.  varieif  by 
has  been  edllBl  by  F.  Pluquil  (3  volt. 

17-1819)  and  more  compleldy  by    H. 

,1877-1879).  (H.W.C.D.) 

WACHIIilJTH,  CBARLBS  (i8ji>-iaQ«),  American  palaeonto- 
legist,  was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  on  the  I3lh  of  September 
iSif.  Educated  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  dty,  he  abandoned 
the  profesuon  on  account  of  ill-heatih,  and  in  1S51  went  to  New 
York  as  agent  for  a  Hamburg  shipping  house.  Two  years  later, 
for  reasons  of  health,  be  removed  to  Builinglon,  Iowa,  U.S.A.. 
where  he  settled.  Here  he  nat  attracted  by  the  fo^ls,  oAd 
espedsUy  the  crinoids,  of  the  Burlington  Ljmestone,  and  in  a 
few  years  possessed  a  fine  collection.  In  18(4  he  madeacquaint- 
ance  with  L.  Agos^,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  paid  a  viut  to 
Eumpe,  where  be  studied  the  crinoids  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  famous  collections.  He  now  dedded  to  devote  all  his 
ener^es  to  the  eluddation  of  the  ctinoidea,Bnd  with  sioHlaiicccss. 
He  made  furlhcr  ntcn^ve  cuUcctions,  and  supplied  »cim<'r.v 
to  the  flgissii  mgicum  at  Cambridge,  VS.X.  arid  ^M  Blil 
Museum.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Frank  Spring  u^  * 
a  lawyer  at  Burlington, be :.iined  up  hit  tnihUslaiBllr'^ 
and  together  tfity  continued  the  s  "  '  " 
1  scries  of  impoiijial  paim  T 
Ventral  SteucluwJI**-"' 
quent  Modifi^"' 
Acid.  NaT 
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inicw  lod  uatyil*  vu  poUlibcd  by  F. 
Uiacaai,iBlMCitl.Uai.taIi»^tS99-    WKbunutk  died  oD 

Ihe  7t)>  si  Fcbniuy  ilqb. 

Obit wy  {with  poniui)  by  F.  A.  Bitber,  Gal.  ifa(.  (Apiil  1896). 

WACO.  ■  dly  and  the  couDly-«eU  of  Mclcnnui  c^oty. 
Tew.  neoily  in  tbc  ccalre  ol  Ibc  ilate,  on  boUi  lide*  of  the 
Bbsb  river,  about  100  m.  S,  by  W.  ol  DalUt.  Pop.  (1S90) 
I4.MS:  (>9°°)  lofiSt,  ol  vhom  58:6  ■«:«  Dtgioai  [1910 
ooaiu)  16^1$.  Wun  ii  mved  by  tbc  Misouri,  Kuuu  li 
Tcus,  and  by  other  railways.  Waco  ii  Ihe  wal  ol  Baylor 
I'oiienity  (co-eduational)  andoC  the  Tciaa  Chriitian  Udiveoiiy 
(Chiistia&i  co-edualional).  Bayioc  Univcnity  wai  iouoded  at 
IndepesdcDCC.  Tetai,  by  the  Teiai  Union  Baptist  AaHcialion. 
is  (34;,  and  wat  consolidated  in  iSU  with  Waoo  Univeniiy 
(Bajxiu,  iWi,  louDded  by  Dt  Ruliu  C.  BuileioQ,  a  Conner 
ptcsideDt  of  Baylor  Uaiversily>.  It  wu  mnied  in  honour  of 
Rubctt  E.  B.  Baylor  (179^-1874),  a  lepinentatjve  in  Congresa 
(nun  Alabama  in  iSjo-iSji,  and  one  ol  >U  foundcii.  In  1908- 
1909  it  b^d  40  lnstrucutT3  and  1J96  iludeals  (664  women),  oi 
wbam  ^47  were  in  the  college.  The  Teiu  ChiiMiaa  Univenity 
sas  loundcd  in  iSij  at  Thorp's  Springi  a*  a  private  acbool, 
duttend  a>  Add  Ran  College,  transfrired  to  the  Chiiatlan 
auKba  of  Teias  in  1S89,  and  removed  to  Waco  in  1895.  Ila 
pcBcnl  oamc  wai  adopted  in  1901,  tbe  name  Add  Ran  Gillcte 
being  retained  [or  Ibc  coUcgeefoilB  and  xicncca-   In  1908-1909 


tbeu 


n  tbe 


icienca).  Waco  ~ii  situated  in  a  leilile 
iimuDI  region.  In  190]  tbe  factory  products  were  valued 
11  ti,979,8ao.  The  dty  vu  named  after  tbe  Waco  (or  Ilucco) 
Indiau  (Caddoin  atodi),  »bo  had  a  [aigi  village  bcre  until  iSje, 
vbeo  tbey  were  aculy  etierminated  by  tbc  Cberokeo;  in  iBjj 
they  icmoved  10  a  reservation,  and  alter  1S59  beoiaw  incsr- 
pontrd  with  tbe  Wichita.  The  first  while  scllleiiieiit  *a>  made 
in  tS49.  Waco  was  incorporated  as*  town  in  iSjO;  in  1909  tbe 
tdmimstration  was  entnutcd  to  a  mayor  and  f  our  commiuinnera. 
VAD.  a  black,  earthy  mineral  consisting  mainly  of  bydraud 
B^TH£»nt>Mi  dioiide;  of  importance  as  an  ore.  Being  an  anwr- 
liioia  subaUnce,  it  varies  considerably  in  chemical  composi- 
lion,  and  coaiains  diBcrcnt  inqiuiities  oflCD  in  large  amount. 
A  vaikty  containing  much  cobalt  oalda  is  called  "  asbofile/' 
while  "  lampadite  '^  is  a  cuprifetou*  variety.  It  is  very  soft, 
retdHy  soiling  the  fingers,  and  may  be  considered  aa  an  eanby 
ioB  of  poilamelane  (9.P.).  It  remits  from  the  dec 
d  other  manganese  miuenUs,  and  is  often  defsoited 
rbofmaiigio«sc")otbyipriogs.  Tbc  name  wad  is  01  unanai 
sifia,  and  liaa  been  applied  also  to  graphite.  (I-  I.  5.) 

YIDAI,  a  counUy  of  north  central  Africa,  bounded  N,  by 
----■■■"       --'S.W.by 


Equatorial  Airics  (Frencb  Congo}.  Wadaibasan 
11 150,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  3,000,000  to 
The  sepnal  leyd  ol  the  coi 


yiddibe 


Among 
«  ft.  and 


9  01  uceBcnt  qiAlitv.   The  r 

Iidubaauli  ml  rrsde.— The  inhabitants  consist  Ol  negnid 
and  negro  tribes,  Armba,Fula,Tibba  and  faaU-caala.  TheMiba; 
"~  be  of  Nubiaii  origiai  tbey  tra 
laa  Tjo.ooo,  and  Uvt  cbJeBy  (n 
are  m  political  aUlaoce  »Uh  tbe 
Arab  tiibea.  known  in  Wadal  as  Zaruk  <daA)  and  Homr  (nd). 

he  Uaba  bavc  a  reputation  for  pride,  valour,  cruelty,  drunkot- 

!U  and  bariaric  apkndour. 

The  capital,  Abeahr,  is  in  tbe  S£..  in  about  11°  E.,  13°  5*^  N. 
Them  a  caravan  laute  croaaes  the  Sahara  via  tbe  Kufra  oases 
o  Benghas  in  Barca.  Anotber  trade  route  goes  east  thniegh 
Darfur  to  Khartum.  Tbe  people  poiacsa  large  niunbcrs  of  boraes, 
altte,  sbecp  and  goats.  Maize,  durra,  cotton  and  indigo  are 
ultivaicd.  and  cboth  is  woven.  Ivory  and  ostrich  teatbers,  tbc 
:hiel  articles  ol  ciport,  are  taken  to  Tripoli  by  the  desert  mute, 
ogelber  with  amall  quantities  ol  coffee  and  other  produce. 
There  is  a  trade  in  cattle,  horses  and  coffee  with  the  countria 
D  ibc  sontb.  Until  the  Ftcndi  coDqant  Wadsi  was  a  great 
:entre  ol  tbe  slave  trade.  Slaves  t/m  obtsiiked  by  raiding  and 
a  Ihe  form  of  tribute  from  Baginnl,  Kanem  and  other  countries 
in«  dqicndcnt  on  WadoL  Tbe  daves  were  sent  chiefly  10 
Sirca.     Wadai  was  also  notorious  fbi  ill  traffic  bi  eiraucha. 

HuUry. — Situated  between  the  Sahara  and  the  dense  Iotbi 
ands  of  equatorial  Africa,  Wadai  early  became  a  meeting  ground 
3f  negro  and  Arab  cuitute-  Eastern  inffuences  and  the  Mahont~ 
nedan  religton  tdlimatdy  obtained  predominance,  though  tbc 
BOvereigoly  ol  the  country  revetted  to  tbe  negro  race.  It  wis 
"  e  overlord  ol  the  neigb- 
bouring  counlrifi,  tucb  as  Bagirmi  and  Kanem.  It  was  made 
Europe  by  the  «Titings  ol  tbe  Arab  geograpbert, 
1  not  until  Nschtigal's  visit  in  1873  that  accurate 
ol  Ihe  land  and  people  was  obtained.  About  164a  a 
chieltain  named  Abd-el-Kerim  conquered  Ihe  couniry, 
driving  out  the  Tunjur,  t  dynasty  of  Arabian  Migin.  Thcrtaflfi 
Wadai.  notoiiaui  aa  a  great  sUve-iaiding  state,  anflered  Inm 
many  dvil  and  fordgn  wais.  Uabommrd  Sherif,  sultan  from 
1838  to  1851,  introduced  Scnossiism  into  the  country. 

In  tbe  last  decade  ol  tbe  T9th  century  the  French  advancing 
from  Ihe  Congo  and  Irom  the  Niger  made  Ibdr  influence  Idt  In 
Wadai,  and  by  the  Anglo-French  dedantion  of  Ihe  list  □( 
March  1899  Wadai  wis  rccogniied  as  within  the  French  tpbere^ 
That  sUte  was  then  lorn  by  dvil  wars.  The  Svltan  Ibrahim 
(see  Sendssi)  was  murdered  in  1900,  and  Ahmed  Chaiili  became 
tultan.  He  was  warned  by  the  Sheikh  Senussi  d  Mahdi  ol  the 
danger  arising  from  the  approach  ol  the  Chrirtians  (Le.  the 
French),  but  be  bad  to  meet  tbe  opposition  of  the  princes 
Doud  Murra  (a  brother  ol  Ibrahim)  and  AcyL  Ahmed  Gbaslli 
and  Doud  Uurra.  thougb  of  tbe  royal  family,  bad  non-Maba 
mothers;  Acyl,  a  grandson  of  the  Sultan  Mabommed  Sherif, 
was  ol  pore  Uaba  descent.  Acyl,  ordered  to  be  blinded  by 
Ahmed  Cbaiill,  Bed  to  Kdkilt.  west  of  Lake  Fittti,  and  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  French.  A  few  months  later 
(Dec.  1901)  Ahmed  was  dethroned.  WithDoudUurra,wbolbeD 
became  saltan,  tbe  French  endcavouied  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing, and  in  November  1903  the  Wadaiana  agreed  lo  recog- 
nise tbe  possession  of  Bagirmi,  Kanera,  &c.,  by  France.  How- 
ever, in  the  spdng  oC  1904.  acting,  it  Is  believed,  at  tbe  instigalioa 
of  the  Sennssites,  tlK  Waddaju  ■tlackol  French  posts  In  the 
Shari  region  tod  carried  oB  many  slaves.  At  Toraba  (jsth  of 
May  1904I  tbey  mffeied  a  severe  defeat,  but  tbey  renewed  Iheii 
raids,  and  there  was  continiia]  Tightlng  on  the  west  and  touih- 
west  borders  of  Wadai  during  1905-1907,  Tbe  fighting  raulied 
in  Etrengtbening  thepcBitionof  iheFrencbandoftbeir  ally  Acyl, 
and  in  1908  Doud  Murra.  again,  it  is  staled,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Sennssites,  peoclaimcd  the  jilad.  IIi>  array  was  split  up 
ondET  Bprirfl  (feudsl  lordi),  and  was  beaten  in  detail  by  tbe 
French,  At  Joue  in  the  Batha  valley  (June  16, 190S)  Commaa- 
dant  Jnlien  infliaed  cnonoous  lOMe*  on  the  enemy.    Is  Ibjr 
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within  15  m.  of  Abnhi) 
were  deleated.  The  dci 
Abeibr.  The  Waduani 
bomtanfcMl  with  cannon 
fled  noiih,  uid  Abeshi 
prince  Acyi  wu  iubseqi 
Fmich  guiduiR,  govern 
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L  day  uiotber  Gghl  In 
were  igsin  put  lo  fli 
.  Doud  MuTTB  oilh 
was  occupied  by  1 
icnlly  placed  on  Ibe  1 
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s  not,  however,  ended  by  the 
Lin  Fiegenschuh*!  column,  opera 
cat  Dfi  by  the  Klasulil  Aiabs  n 


jar  the  Di 
,   .  ,  BUlH  in  April 

(ollawing.  While  Ihes  operation!  were  in  progress,  Lieut.  Boyd 
Alexander  (h.  1873),  who  bad  previously  crmied  Irom  the  Niger 
to  the  Nile,  the  firat  British  eipbrer  lo  enter  Wadai.  paased 
through  Abeshi  on  bis  wiy  to  Daiiur.  At  the  alation  of  Nyeri, 
in  Dar  Tama,  on  the  Dufur  border,  he  wu  murdered  on  the 
and  ol  April  tgio. 

In  Novrmber  1510  a  Fiencii  oolumn,  joo  alrong,  nndei 
Ccdonel  Moll,  while  operating  in  the  Maaalit  counliy  wai  at' 
tacked  by  ]ooo  men  under  Doud  Slum  and  the  aiillan  of  Iht 


.    Theer 


tg  Cotonel  Moll  ki 


OuaiUii."  Knaiitn.  cnlaB.  (1901);  Captain  Rcpou>.  "'  Le  Oundli. 
B.S^.  Oil  BtrdBKI  [1409I;  Comoiandanl  Uordeaui.  "  Deu 
Comre-reaoin  daiu  I'Ouaddai."  La  Cfct.  B.SXi.  Fam  lt«oS):  A 
Ferrier,  '■  U  Pri«  d'Abechcr."  f  J/r  10m  /ranfaiH  ( 1909) ;  A.  H 
Keane.  "  Widai."  Tra«t  a,<i  ExplcnJicn  (July  1910);  Sir  H.  H 
Johnaron.  "  Linitemnl  Doi-d  Aleunder,"  &».  J«r.  Only  '91°) 
Tir  rtma.  July  ml,  1910  (deuib  at  Boyd  Al^mder*!  murder; 
See  nlw  SsHLiUI. 

WADDIHO,  LVKS  (isSS-ifi;?),  Irish  Francttcan  frUr  and 
hinorian.  wu  bom  in  Waterford  in  ijSS  ant 
Lisbon.    Me  became  ■  Franciscan  ui  1607.  a 
made  preiident  of  the  Irisb  College  at  Salaman 
he  went  to  Komc  and  stayed  there  lUl  his  death.    He  collected 

work  was  the  Anmala  M.BorBin  in  8  folb  vola.  Ci6js-'i6S4),  re- 
edited  in  the  iSih  century  and  canlinucd  up  lo  the  year  1611; 
it  is  the  claasital  wwk  on  Franciscan  history.  He  published  also 
B  B'MMkaa  ol  Franciscan  writers,  an  edition  of  the  work)  of 
Duns  Scotu^  and  the  first  collection  of  the  writings  ol  St  Fnnci« 
ofAsiiti.  (E.C.B.) 

TADDIHOTOM.  WILUAM  HEMRT  (ig]fi-i»M),  French 
■Utesnian.  was  bom  at  St  Remi^uc-l'Avic  (Enrc4t-Loir)  on 
the  nth  of  December  1816.  He  waa  the  son  ol  a  wealthy 
Englishman  who  had  established  a  large  apinning  factory  in 
France  and  had  been  nalumhied  as  a  French  subject.  After 
receiving  his  early  eduoilion  in  Paris,  be  was  sent  lo  Rugby, 
and  thence  proceeded  10  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  where  he 
d  for  the 


raity  ii 


_  g  archaeoiogical 
research.  He  undolook  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Syria, 
the  Inxita  of  which  were  published  in  two  if  AHArfj.  crowned  by 
the  luBliluIe,  and  in  his  UUantaieHiimiimali-imc  H  Jc  fhlMa^ie 
li»6i).  E«eplhiseHayon"TheProteslant  Church  in  France," 
published  in  iSfi  in  Cambridge  Exsays,  his  remaining  works  are 
likewiie  archacologicaL  They  include  the  F4jUt  df  I'cmpin 
nnutii,  andnlilionsol  Diocklian's  edict  and  ol  HiilippeUbu'l 
VfyaKi  arcA^oJagifw  (186S-1S77).  He  was  elected  in  iS6j  a 
member  ol  the  Academic  dca  Inscriptions  el  Bellea- Lei  lies. 

After  standing  unsuccessluUy  lor  the  department  ol  ihc  Aiinc 
in  iS6jand  1S69,  Waddington  was  returned  by  thai  cDmiiiucncy 
at  the  election  ol  iSji.  He  was  minister  ol  public  inslrvclion 
in  the  ibon-Uvcd  cabinet  of  tbe  i^tta  ol  U»y  1S71,  and  in  1E76, 1 


having  been  elected  seni 
by  Duliure  with  the  m 
as  a  Protestant,  he  lii: 
of  public  worship,   Hisi 


erjuh 


with  wl 


e.  passed  the  Chamber,  but 


election  brought  him  back  to  power  in  the  lollowing  December 
as  minister  of  foreign  aflairs  under  Dufaure.  He  was  one  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Berlin  Congresj.  The  cession  of 
Cyprus  10  Cmst  Britain  wii  at  Fiist  denounced  by  the  French 
newspapers  as  a  great  blow  lo  his  diplomacy,  but  he  obtained, 
in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Salisbury,  a  promise  that  Great 
Britain  in  return  would  allow  France  a  free  hand  in  Tunb. 

Ea^y  bi    i8;9   Waddinglon'  succeeded   Dufaure  at  prime 
minister.    Holding  office  by  sufferance  of  Gambella,  he  halted 

of  all  partie*.  He  was  forced  on  the  17th  oT  December  10  retire 
from  ofBce.  He  refused  the  offer  of  the  London  embassy,  and 
in   1B80  was  nponer  of  the  committee  on  the  adoption  of 

adverse  judgment.    In  tUj  he  accepted  the  London  einbissy, 
8g],  showing  an  eaeeptional 


nacily 


n  defHwe  of  his 

I  January  i»m.    HI,  wi 

mewaiHaryA.  King,  ■ 


He  died  on 


iipiomauccjpcriendes— L«ifrn'/o  Diftnuliil'i 
(New  York,  1903),  and  /In/ton  LtUtrs  (London, 


Wijt.  188J-19 
»90S)- 

WADE.  BEHJAMIH  FHAKKUK  (1800-1878),  American  staler 
man,  was  bom  near  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  ijth  of 
October  1800,  of  Puritan  ancestry.  He  was  toired  on  a  fami, 
receiving  little  systematic  education,  and  in  iSji  he  removed 
with  bi$  family  to  Andovtr,  in  (be  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio. 
Here  he  spent  (wo  moie  years  on  a  farm,  and  then,  securing 
employment  as  a  diover,  worked  his  way  10  PhDaddpbii  and 
finally  to  Albany.  New  York,  where  for  two  years  be  taught 
school,  studied  medicine,  and  was  a  labourer  on  the  Erie  Canal. 
"" "    ■      "       Canfiele 


d  began 


:t  Jeffer 


!  anti^lavery  leader.    During  1837- 


Ashlabula  county,  whc 
of  Joshua  R.  Ciddingg 
iBj9  and  1841-1843  hi 
Senate.  From  1847  until  i8;i  he  was  a  Male  district  judge,  and 
from  iBji  until  1869  was  a  member  of  the  United  Sutes  Senate, 
first  as  an  Bnli.i1avery  Whig  and  later  as  a  Republican.  In  the 
Senate  Wade  was  Imm  the  first  an  uneompromiring  opponent 
of  slavery,  his  bitter  denunciations  of  that  institution  and  of  the 
slaveholdere  receiving  added  (grce  from  his  rugged  honesty  and 
sincerity.  His  bhjnt,  direct  style  of  oratory  and  his  somewhat 
rough  manners  were  characteristic.  After  the  ouihteak  of  the 
Ci\'a  War  he  was  one  ol  the  most  vigorous  critics  of  tbe 
Lincoln  administration,  whose  Ohio  member,  Salraac  P.  Chase, 
had  long  been  a  political  rivaL  He  ai' 
emancipation  and  arming  of  the  tli 
prominent  Southern  leaders,  and  the  wholesale  o 
"     ■  ■  .    During  iS6i-i 

smmiltee  on  the 

of  the  Senate  Canuaiuc 
WIS  instrumental  In  atwilshini!  slavery  imbet'ea 
In  1864,  with  H.  W.Davis  t«Jt),h  --"»^" 
•"    '    "     ■    BilKfeTih 


WADB,  G— WADE,  SIR  T.  F. 

Iculcnbip.     Ai  lonf 


J*JiT^*oo  promiicd  kvcj 

Vk^dc  Hippotttd  him,  nui  tiBta  ue  rtcNucni  oeniuuvny 
mda^tcd  the  iodif  lenient  policy  of  his  pnileceuor.  Wade  becune 
oa«  q{  his  DWftt  hiucT  And  imcoinpromisiiif  opponents.    In  1867 

acrlu^  vicc-preiidcnl-  He  voted  Tor  Jt^ton's  conviction  on  hii 
tiial  for  impachment,  snd  loi  Ibb  Ku  levtRly  ciilicimd,  lioce, 
fa  Lbc  event  oi  conviclioD,  he  iiould  have  becune  pretideni; 
but  Wade'i  whole  coune  befoie  and  &fler  tbe  Iris!  wauldutm 
u>  belie  tbe  charge  that  he  wu  sctuiied  by  aoy  such  mative, 
Aitcr  loving  ibe  Senate  he  raumed  his  Law  pnciia,  becomiaf 
•ItonLcy  ia>  the  Noithetn  Pndiic  lailwiy,  and  in  iSii  he  wua 
naembcrolPieiident  Cnnl's  Santo  Domingo  Commiwon.  He 
died  at  Jefftison,  Ohio,  on  the  md  o(  Match  1878-  Hit  ion, 
JuiEs  FuNKiiH  Wide  (b.  1E4]),  was  colonel  of  Ihe  6ih  United 
Sftc*  (colouied)  cavalcydmingthtCivil  War.  andsttaiaed  the 
rmk.  of  mijor-geDeial  in  the  r^ulat  aimy  Id  ijoj.cfiniiiiauluig 
the-  army  in  tie  Philippines  ia  1903-11)04. 

Scc\.G.  Riddle, 2../r«/5nu'»f>iF'.)»'ii^  (Cleveland, Ohio,  tES6). 

WADB,  OEOBGB  (i67]-i74B),  Brititb  neld  manhat.  >as  the 
■am  o(  Jerome  Wade  of  KilavaUy,  Watmslh.  aail  entered  ihe 
Brituh  army  in  1690.  He  wu  prcteni  at  Sieiidiitk  in  1601,  and 
io  ■  fig  J  he  be(A4ne  captain.  In  Jjai  hescivtd  in  Marlborough's 
u-my,  caniinff  paiticular  distinction  at  the  aasault  on  Iheciladel 

DotoeKl  in  hi)  regiment  (later  the  lolh  Foot),  In  1704,  nilh  Ihe 
Ve^poraxy  rank  of  colonel,  he  served  on  Lord  Calvay'a  uaff 
in  Fuitugal.  Wade  disliogui^ed  hitnsell  at  the  siege  of 
AJcaiitara  in  1706,  in  a  icaiguitd  aclioB  at  Villa  Nova  in  Ihe 
iTmr  autumn  (bi  which,  according  10  Galway,  his  Iwo  batMions 
TVfHibed  twenty-two  allied  squadrons),  and  at  the  disastrous 
baa-lle  oJ  Almaitfa  on  tbe  a^lh  of  April  1707.  He  liad  now  risen 
In  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  oa  Ibe  loUoiniig  m  of  January 
( 1707/3)  he  was  promoted  hiitadiei-general  in  the  Biilish  aimy. 
Mia  mt  service  was  as  second  in  command  to  James  (1st  earl] 
Siaabope  in  the  eipediiinii  In  Minorca  in  1708.  In  i7Iohc  wai 
"g-'n  wilh  tbe  main  An^o-allied  army  in  Spain,  and  took  part 
■0   the  gnat  battle  ol  Ssngosa  on  the  mth  of  Aigpot,  alier 


ViDZ.  rWOMAM  (iSoi-iSrs),  English  poet  and  druittat, 
WIS  bWD  It  Woodbridfe,  SuBolk,  in  180],  He  early  went  t* 
London,  where  be  began  to  publish  verse  ol  coMideiahle  merit 
imdet  the  inspiraiioa  of  Byron,  Keati  and  especially  Shdlcy. 
He  wrote  some  plays  that  were  produced  on  the  London  suge 
with  a  certain  measure  ol  success,  owing  more  peibapi  Io  Ibe 
acting  of  Charles  and  Fanny  KemUe  than  to  the  merit*  of  Ihe 
dnzBstisl.  Wade  frequently  oailribuled  verses  Io  Ibc  maga- 
d  (or  some  yean  he  was  cdilDi  as  well  as  part'pro- 
This  venture  proving 
Jersey,  where  he  edilcd 
h  poetry  from  lima  to 
the  191b  of  Seplembet 
dan  of  tome  repute. 
o-  •»■':  Tiiuandllu 
The  Nupliab  of 
tkin,  ihouth  like 


rUy  Uemiiin 

Ihe  Briiiii  Prat,  awlinuing  to  pu 
time  until  tS7i.    He  died  io  Jeney 
1S7S-    His  wife  was  Lucy  Eager,  a  musician  o 
The  nwl  nolshle  ol  Wade's  publkaiisiu  iirei 
SiiUri  (i&aj),  a  volume  of  pscmt,  amoni  which 
Juno  "  In  nrticubr  ihoved  raie  nftt  of  imagin 
all  WMIe'i  weiV  deficient  in  ihu*  of  melDdy  and  locr 
tonn:    Wimam'i  tmt  (iSiO.  a  play  prodmd  u  Ci 
r*t  PlittiilB^ai.  a  fane  induced  ai  CoveM  Gaidei 
/nv  fff  ^  rraFan.  a  play  that  was"  howled  liDm  iheKlaoe 
Garden  in  i%io  owine  to  Its  eialialian  of  ibe  Jew;  Mm 
MrniH  (iSjs).  a  volume  of  poems,  many  of  which  had 

appealed  m  Ihe  jUsMWy  SttHtunx    nt  CttuaOitm  •/ ._ 

toK,  llilcMH  and  rte  iWw  Sitia—llitK  three  being  published 
in  ihe  iDrm  ol  pamphlets  ia  1S171  PrMlmvia  and  Mtr  Polml 
liSjg).  ,  Wade  alio  wrote  a  drama  entitled  Kini  Htnry  II.,  and  ■ 


id  preVHHiflv 
ifj^ukand 


pamfjileci. 

WADE.  SIH  THOMAS  TKUiaS  (iSiB-iggj).  British 
maiisl,  bom  in  Lonckm  on  Ibe  islb  of  Augut  iHiS,  wsa  i 
of  Major  Wade  el  Ibt  Dlack  Watch,  by  his  wife  Anne,  da 
ol  WiUiam  Smythe  ol  BarbaviUa,  Westmeal^.  In  iS 
lather  purchased  foe  him  a  coinmisiiDn  in  Ihe  Sist  Ren 
Etchanipng  (iSm)  in 
his  regiment  in  the  Ionian  l^nds,  devoti 
congenial  study  of  llaliau  nod  modem  Creek.    On  receiving  his 


Regirot 


[hanged  1, 
Id  landed  ' 


in  Ho 


»  gSlb 


liis  regiment.  There  he  took  put  in  the  atUck  00  Chin-kiang.fu 
and  in  the  advance  on  Naijung.  In  184^  he  was  appointed 
intetprcler  in  CanUmcse  to  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Hong-Kong, 
and  in  XS46  naistant  Chinese  secretary  to  tlie  siiperiiitendeot  ol 
trade.  Sir  John  Davis.  In  1S5J  he  was  appointed  vico-coosul 
at  ShanghaL  The  Tai-ping  rebelbon  had  so  diwrgaaited  tha 
admiiu&tratbon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai  that  it  -was 
OHiudered  advisable  to  put  tbe  colicctioo  of  Ihe  (oieign  customs 

customs.  Tbis  formed  the  be^nning  of  the  imperial  maiilime 
customs  service.  In  1S55  Wade  WDsappoinied  Chinese  lecrelaty 
to  Sir  John  Bowring.  who  had  succeeded  Sir  J.  Davis  at  H<Hig- 
Kong.  On  Ihe  declaration  of  the  second  Chinese  Wat  in  ias7> 
be  wu  allached  to  Lord  Elgin's  uaB  as  Chincv  Kcrcliiy, 
and  with  Ihc  ssslslance  ol  H.  N.  Ley  he  conducted  Ihe  negoLia- 
lions  which  led  up  Id  Ihe  liealy  ol  Ticnisin  (i8jS}.    In  Ihe 


10  eschange  the 

Taku  when  the 

orce  attending  the  mission  was  Lieacherouily 

attacked  a.d  dn 

ven  back  from  the  Pciho.    On  Lord  Elgin's 

mum  to  China 

n  186a  he  lesumed  his  former  post  of  Chirese 

sectelary.  >nd  w 

s  mainly  inUrumenliJ  in  uianpng  for  the 

advsBctoflhesp 

ecial  envoys  and  the  Biilish  and  French  form 

to  Tientsin,  and 

of  arranging  lor 

TuBgchowheaee. 

mpanied  Mt  (afterwards  Sir)  Harry  Parkes  on 

his  61M  vUii  10 

hat  dty.  where  oa  tbe  sen  day  Parkes  wiib 
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Mr  Loch  and  Others  was  by  ao  act  pf  sbamdcss  treachery  made 
prisoner.  In  the  succeeding  negotiations  Wade  took  a  leading 
part,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  legation  at  Peking  he  took 
up  the  post  of  Chinese  secretary  of  legation.  In  i86a  he  was 
made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  On  the  return  of  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce  to  England  in  1864  he  remained  as  chargt  d'affaires,  and 
again  from  1869  to  1871,  when  he  was  appointed  minister,  he 
filled  the  acting  post.  The  Tientsin  massacre  in  1870  entailed 
long  and  difficult  negotiations,  which  were  admirably  conducted 
by  Wade.  On  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  emperor  Tung< 
chih  he,  in  common  with  his  cdleagues,  requested  an  audience 
in  accordance  with  the  treaties,  which  was  for  the  first  time 
granted  as  a  right.  The  murder  of  A.  R.  Margary  near  Man- 
wyne  in  Yunnan  in  1875  threatened  at  one  time  to  cause  a  rupture 
with  the  Chinese  government,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Wade  did 
leave  Peking.  But  the  Chinese,  finding  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
despatched  U  Hung-Chang  after  him  to  Chefoo,  where  the  two 
diplomatists  arranged  the  penalties  which  were  to  be  paid  for 
the  crime,  and  concluded  a  convention  which,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  was  ratified  by  the  governments.  Wade  was  then  made 
K.C.B.,  and  in  1883  retired  from  the  service.  On  his  return  to 
England  the  attractions  of  his  old  university  induced  him  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  appointed  the 
first  professor  of  Chinese.  He  died  there  on  the  3  ist  of  July  1 895. 
In  1889  he  was  made  G.C.M.G.  In  x868  he  had  married  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  (R.  K.  D.) 

WADE  (or  Waad),  SIR  WILUAM  (1546-1693),  EngUsh  states- 
man and  diplomatist,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Arroagil  Wade 
(d.  1568),  the  traveller,  who  sailed  with  a  party  of  adventurers  for 
North  America  in  1536,  and  later  became  (1547)  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  privy  council  in  London  and  a  member  of  parliament. 
William  Wade  obtained  his  entrance  into  official  life  by  serving 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  sending  information  to  this 
statesman  from  Paris  and  from  Italy.  He  also  passed  some 
time  in  Slrassburg;  then  in  1581  he  became  secretary  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  and  in  1583  a  clerk  of  the  privy  council. 
He  visited  Vienna,  Copenhagen  and  Madrid  on  pubh'c  business, 
and  in  1585  he  went  to  Paris,  being  waylaid  and  maltreated  on 
his  return  near  Amiens  by  influential  personages  who  disliked 
the  object  of  his  mission.  In  rs86  he  went  to  Chartley  and  took 
possession  of  Mary  Stuart's  fuipers,  and  in  1587  was  again  in 
France.  During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign  Wade  was 
much  occupied  in  searching  for  Jesuits  and  in  discovering  plots 
against  the  life  of  the  queen.  James  I.,  who  knighted  him  in 
1603,  employed  him  in  similar  ways,  and  he  was  fuUy  occupied  in 
unravelling  the  plots  which  marked  the  early  years  of  the  new 
reign.  For  some  time  Wade  was  a  member  of  parliament.  He 
retired  from  public  life  in  16x3,  and  died  on  the  2zst  <rf  October 
1623.  Sir  William  was  a  shareholder  in  the  Virginia  company, 
and  the  Wades  of  Virginia  daim  descent  from  his  father. 

WADEBRIDOE,  a  market  town  and  seaport  in  the  St  Austell 
parliamentary  division  of  Cornwall,  England,  on  the  .Great 
Western  and  London  &  South-Westem  railways,  38  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Plymouth.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  3186.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situat^  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  river 
Camel,  7  m.  from  its  mouth  in  Padstow  Bay  on  tiie  north  coast. 
A  stone  bridge,  consisting  of  seventeen  arches,  was  built  in  1485 
over  the  river,  and  made  a  county  bridge  under  James  I.  The 
parish  church  of  Egloshayle,  nearly  2  m.  from  the  town,  is  in  the 
main  Perpendicular,  with  a  beautiful  tower;  but  part  of  the 
fabric  is  Early  English.  The  neighbouring  church  of  St  Brcock 
is  Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  with  a  fine  font  of  the  earlier 
period.  An  andent  round<headcd  cross  stands  near  the  town. 
There  is  considerable  agricultural  trade,  and  iron  founding  is 
carried  on;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  some  copper,  lead, 
granite  and  slate  are  worked  and  exported  in  small  vessels; 
coal,  timber  and  general  merchandise  being  imported. 

"■**'*'  *^,  a  station  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Upper  Nile  in  the 

»a,  in  »•  so'  N.,  31*  35'  E.,  soo  m. 

-■beon  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  73  m. 

')crt  Nyanza.    The  government 

200  ft.  above  the  Nile  at  a  spol 


where  the  riva  narrows  to  482  ft.  and  attains  a  depth  of  30  ft. 
At  this  place  was  a  gauge  for  measuring  the  discharge  of  the  river. 
Wadclai  was  first  visited  by  a  European,  Lieut.  H.  ChippeAdaU, 
in  1875,  and  was  named  after  a  chieftain  who,  when  visited  by 
Gessi  Pasha  (on  the  occasion  of  that  officer's  circumnavigation 
of  Albert  Nyanza),  ruled  the  surrounding  district  as  a  vasal  of 
Kabarega,  king  of  Unyoro.  The  region  was  annexed  to  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  aiul  Wadelai's  village  diosen  as  a  government 
post.  This  post  was  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  i}  m. 
below  the  existing  station.  Here  for  some  time  Emin  Pasha  had 
his  headquarters,  evacuating  the  place  in  December  1888. 
Thereafter,  for  some  years,  the  district  was  held  by  the  Mahdists. 
In  1894  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  at  Wadelai,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Nile,  by  Major  E.  R.  Owen.  Some  twelve  years  later 
the  government  post  was  withdrawn.  There  is  a  native  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

WADHWAN,  a  town  of  India^  in  Kathiawar,  Bombay,  the 
capital  of  a  petty  state  of  the  same  name,  and  the  junction  of 
the  Kathiawar  railway  system  with  the  Bombay  and  Baroda 
line,  389  m.  N.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (1901)  16,223.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufactures.  There  is  a  school  for  prasias 
or  subordinate  chiefs.  The  dvil  station,  under  British  ad* 
ministration,  had  a  population  in  r90i  of  11,2^5.  The  state 
of  Wadhwan  has  an  area  of  236  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  34,851; 
re\'enue,  £25,000.  Cotton  trade  and  stone-quarrying  are  im- 
portant, and  there  are  manufactures  of  soap  and  saddlery. 

WADI,  also  written  wady,  in  some  dialects  wad;  Arabic  for  a 
**  valley,"  hence  a  stream  or  river  flowing  through  a  valley,  as 
wdl  as  the  valley  itself.    It  is  a  common  term  in  place  names. 

WADI  HALFA,  or  Halfa,  a  town  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan*  in  21*  ss'  N.,  31*  19'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
5  m.  S.  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Sudan.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  Haifa  mudiria,  is  770  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  rail  and  steamer, 
and  575  m.  N.N.W.  of  Khartum  by  rail.  Some  6  m.  above  the 
town  is  the  second  cataract,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile 
opposite  Haifa  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  dty  of 
Buhen  (Bohon).  Haifa  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Sudan 
railway  and  the  southern  terminus  of  a  steamboat  service  on 
the  Nile,  which,  running  to  Shellal  (Assuan),  connects  there  with 
the  Egyptian  railways. 

Wadi  Haifa  is  a  general  designation  including  the  native  village 
of  that  name,  the  camp,  founded  by  the  British  in  1884  as  their 
base  in  the  operations  for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon,  and  the 
civil  cantonment  established  at  the  same  time.  This  cantonment 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Nubian  village,  and  round  it  has  grown  a 
thriving  town,  at  first  named  Taufikia,  but  now  called  Haifa. 
It  has  a  population  (1907)  of  about  3000.  The  camp  is  i)  m.  S. 
of  Haifa.  Here  are  the  barracks,  officers*  quarters,  railway 
works,  and  an  esplanade  along  the  river  front.  The  village  of 
Wadi  Haifa  Is  3  m.  S.  of  the  camp\ 

WAD  MBDANI,  a  town  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  capital 
of  the  Blue  Nile  mudiria,  in  14*  24'  N.,  33*  31'  E.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Blue  Nile,  no  m.  by  rail  and  147  m.  by  river,  S.E. 
of  Khartum.  Pop.  about  20,000.  It  is  the  chief  depot  for  grain 
raised  in  the  Gezira,  has  oil  and  soap  works,  and  is  a  thriving 
commerdal  centre,  being  on  the  main  trade  route  between 
Khartum  and  Abyssinia.  The  town,  which  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  contains  some  fine  buildings,  the  chief  mosque  having 
a  conspicuous  tower.  Wad  Medani  was  almost  destroyed  during 
the  Mahdia,  but  its  return  to  prosperity  under  Anglo-Egyptian 
rule  was  rapid.  In  1909  it  was  connected  by  railway  with 
Khartum,  and  thus  the  hindrance  to  trade  through  the  Blue  Nile 
bdng  scarody  navigable  between  January  and  June  was  over- 
come. In  1 910  railway  communication  between  the  town  and 
Kordofan  was  established.     (See  Sudan,  §  Angl»-Egypficn.) 

WAFER,  a  thin  flat  cake  or  sheet  of  paste,  usually  circular  lo 
shape.  The  derivation  of  the  word,  which  fs  the  same  as 
**  waflie,"  a  batter-cake  cooked  in  waffle-irons  and  served  hot. 
is  g^ven  under  "  Goffer,"  which  is  adapted  from  the  French  form 
of  the  Teutonic  original.  As  artides  of  stationery,  wafers  consist 
of  thin  brittle,  adhesive  disks,  used  for  securing  papers  together, 
and  for  forming  a  basis  for  impressed  offidal  seals.    They  art 
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nude  of  a  thin  paste  of  veiy  fine  flour,  baked  between  "  wafer 
trons  **  over  a  charcoal  fire  tlU  the  thin  stratum  of  paste  becomes 
dry  and  brittle  and  the  flour  starch  is  partly  transformed  into 
gjulinous  adhesive  dextrin.  The  cake  is  cut  into  round  disks 
miih  suitable  steel  punches.  Bright  non-poisonous  colouring 
matter  is  added  to  the  paste  for  making  coloured  wafers.  They 
arc  also  made  of  gelatin.  Wafers  of  dry  paste  are  used  in  medical 
practice  to  enclose  powders  or  other  forms  of  drugs,  thus  rendering 
them  easy  to  swallow. 

In  ecclesiastical  usage  the  term  "  wafer  "  is  applied  to  the  thin 
drcular  disk  of  unleavened  bread,  stamped  with  a  cross,  the 
letters  IJf.S.  or  the  Agnus  Dei,  which  is  the  form  of  the  conse- 
crated bread  as  used  in  the  service  of  the  Eucharist  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

WAGER  (derived,  through  Fr.  vagur,  gagier^  from  Lat. 
todium,  a  pledge),  a  bet  or  stake.  Wagers  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term  are  dealt  with  under  the  headings  Gaming  and 
Bettznc;  but  t|ie  method  of  wagering — ^in  principle  the  putting 
of  a  decision  to  the  hazard — has  had  extended  employment  in 
various  cases  which  may  be  noticed  here.  The  determination  of 
cases,  civil  and  criminal,  by  means  of  wager  or  analogous  forms 
of  procedure,  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  ancient  law.  The 
k%is  actio  sacramenti  at  Rome— at  first  a  real,  then  a  fictitious, 
vugcr — and  the  wagers  "  of  battle  "  and  "  of  law  "  in  England, 
of  the  highest  antiqiuty  in  their  origin,  survived  up  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period  in  the  history  of  both  legal  systems.  The 
form  of  the  wager  survived  long  after  its  reason  had  been  for- 
gotten. The  general  prevalence  of  the  wager  form  of  procrediag 
is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  early  conception  of  a  judge  as 
a  mere  referee  who  decided  the  dispute  submitted  to  him,  iM>t  as 
an  executive  officer  of  the  state,  but  as  an  arbitrator  casually 
called  in  (see  Maine,  AnciaU  Law,  c.  x.). 

**  Wager  of  battle  "  in  England  was  a  mode  of  trial  allowed  in 
certain  cases,  viz.  on  a  dvil  writ  of  right  for  recovery  of  land 
(see  Wsir),  and  on  criminal  i^)pcals  of  treason  and  felony  (see 
Appeal).  Trial  by  battle,  or  single  combat,  was  a  common 
Tentomc  custom  in  days  when  criminal  **  appeal  '*  was  really  a 
piosecntion  by  a  private  individual;  and  it  remained  in  vogue 
oa  the  continent  of  Europe  (where  hired  champions  were  allowed) 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  Enghtnd,  where  after  the  Con- 
qaest  it  was  to  some  extent  substituted  for  trial  by  ordeal  {q.v.). 
It  was  an  institution  suited  to  the  days  of  chivaliy,  and  may  be 
refirded  as  the  parent  of  the  duel  (q.v.).  In  England  the  "  ap' 
pcSant  **  first  formulated  his  charge,  which  was  proclaimed  at 
five  successive  county  courts.  If  the  "  appellee  "  did  not  appear 
ke  was  outlawed;  if  he  did  he  could  plead  various  exemptions; 
acd  nnless  the  court  upheld  them  he  was  obliged  to  offer  battle 
by  throwing  down  his  glove  as  gage.  When  an  ordinary  court 
ordered  the  battle,  it  was  fought  on  foot  with  staves  and  leather 
dnekfe;  but  when  a  court  of  chivalry^  ordered  it,  on  horse  with 
^ezx  and  sword.  If  defeated,  the  appellee  was  liaJ)le  to  sentence 
of  death  by  hanpng,  and  an  undecided  fight  atiU  left  him  liable, 
tboo^  acquitted  on  the  appeal,  to  trial  by  indictment;  if  the 
appellant  yielded,  the  appellee  was  free.  The  right  of  "  wager  of 
battle  *'  was  claimed  as  late  as  x8i8  by  a  man  named  Thornton, 
who  had  been  acquitted  at  assizes  of  a  charge  of  murdering  a  girl 
Baaed  Ashford;  her  brother  brought  an  "appeal,"  and  the 
jadges  upheld  Thornton's  claim,  but  the  appellant  then  with- 
drew. Next  year  appeals  for  felony  or  treason  were  abolished  by 
itatnte.* 

"  Wager  of  law  **  (wadialio  Ugis)  was  a  right  of  a  defendant  in 
actioas  of  simple  contract,  debt  and  detinue.  It  snpeaeded  the 
ocdeal  OUidL  called  /ex  in  the  Assize  of  Chuendon  and  other 
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menfieval  conrt  of  chivalry  had  both  dWl  and  criminal 
,  and  was  held  jointly  by  the  km!  high  constable  and  the 
iL    The  last  ottiag  of  a  court  of  chivalry  for  criminal 
in  England  was  in  1631 ;  and  as  a  dvil  court  (for  cases  of 
and  questions  of  precedence)  it  gradually  decayed  through 
of  power  to  enforce  its  decisions.    There  is  an  interesting 
of  the  mles  of  battle  ordered  by  a  court  of  chivalry  in 
sn  MS&  M  of  the  Bodkiian  Ubtary  (transcribed  in  IViu- 
#f  Afiekwi  5M«  and  Ckhniry,  Roxbarghe  Oub.  1840). 
G.  Neibon,  Trial  by  Comsat  (Gla^ow,  1891). 


ancient  constitutional  records).  The  procedure  in  a  wager  of 
law  is  Uaced  by  Blackstooe  to  the  Mosaic  law,  Ex.  axii.  10; 
bui  it  seems  historically  to  have  been  derived  from  the  system 
of  compurgation,  introduced  into  Englaixl  from  Normandy,  a 
system  which  is  now  thought  to  have  had  an  appreciable  effect 
on  the  development  of  the  English  jury  {q.v ).  It  also  has  some 
points  of  resemblance,  perhaps  some  historical  connexion,  with 
the  tpottsw  and  the  decisory  oath  of  Roman  law,  and  the  reference 
to  oath  of  Scots  law  (see  Oath).  The  use  of  the  oath  instead  of 
the  real  or  feigned  combat—real  in  English  law,  feigned  in  Roman 
law— no  doubt  represents  an  advance  in  legal  development. 
The  technical  term  sacramentum  is  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  stages  of  hw.  In  the  wager  of  law  the  defendant,  with 
eleven  compurgators,  appeared  in  court,  and  the  defendant 
swore  that  he  did  not  owe  the  debt,  or  (in  detinue)  that  he  did 
not  detain  the  plaintiff's  chattel;  while  the  compurgators  swore 
that  they  believed  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  It  was  an  eminently 
unsatisfactory  way  of  arriving  at  the  merits  of  a  ckiim,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  policy  of  the  law  was  In 
favour  of  its  restriction  rather  than  of  its  extensum.  Thus  it 
was  not  permitted  where  the  defendant  was  not  a  person  of  good 
character,  where  the  king  sued,  where  the  defendant  was  the 
executor  or  administrator  of  the  person  alleged  to  have  t>wed 
the  debt,  or  in  any  form  of  action  other  than  those  named, 
even  though  the  cause  of  action  were  the  same.  No  wager  of 
law  was  allowed  in  assumpsit,  even  tbou|^  the  cause  of  action 
were  a  simple  debt.  This  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  assumpsit 
— ^proceeding  originally  upon  a  fictitious  averment  of  a  promise 
by  the  defendant — ^as  a  means  of  recovering  debts.  Where  a 
penalty  was  created  by  statute,  it  became  a  common  form  to 
insert  a  proviso  that  no  wager  of  law  was  to  be  allowed  in  an 
action  for  the  penalty.  Wager  of  law  was  finally  abolished  in 
z8u  (3  &  4  William  IV.  c.  42). 

Another  form  of  judicial  wager  in  use  up  to  1845  was  the  feigned 
issue,  by  which  quesUoos  arising  in  the  course  of  cbanoexy  pro- 
ceedings were  sent  for  trial  by  jury  in  a  common  law  court.  The 
plaintiff  averred  the  laying  of  a  wager  of  £5  with  the  defendant 
that  a  certain  event  was  as  he  alleged  ;  the  defendant  admitted 
the  wager,  but  disputed  the  allegation;  on  this  issue  was 
joined.  This  procedure  was  abolished  by  s.  tg  of  the  Gaming 
Act  1845.  (W.F.C.) 

WAGES  (the  plural  of  '*  wage,"  from  Late  Lat.  wadium,  a 
pledge,  O.  Fr.  aw^ser,  gaper).  Wages,  althouf^  one  of  the  most 
common  and  familiar  terms  in.  economic  science,  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  define  accurately.  The  natural 
definition  is  that  wages  is  the  '*  reward  for  labour,**  but  then 
we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  difficulty  so  well  stated  by 
Adam  Smith:  *'  The  greater  part  of  people  understand  better 
what  is  meant  by  a  quantity  of  a  particuhir  commodity  than  by 
a  quantity-of  labour;  the  one  is  a  plain  palpable  object,  the  other 
an  abstract  noticm,  which,  though  it  can  be  made  sufficiently 
intelligible,  is  not  altogether  so  natural  and  obvious."  If  we 
regard  wages  as  the  reward  for  a  quantity  of  labour,  it  is  clear 
that  to  make  the  meaning  precise  we  must  give  a  precise  meaning 
to  this  abstract  notion  of  Adam  Smith.  From  the  point  of  view 
erf  the  labourer  the  quantity  of  labour  refers  not  so  much  to  the 
work  accomplished  («.f .  raising  so  many  foot>pounds)  as  to  **  all 
the  fedings  of  a  disagreeable  kind,  all  the  bodUy  inconvenience 
or  mental  annojnuice,  connected  with  the  employotent  of  one's 
thoughts  or  muscles  or  both  in  a  particular  occupation  "  (J.  S. 
Mill).  But  this  analysis  seems  only  to  make  the  taisk  of  definition 
more  difficult,  for  the  dass  of  labourers,  in  this  wide  sense  of 
the  term  labour,  would  include  the  capitalist  who  racks  his 
brains  in  making  plans  just  as  much  as  the  navvy  who  digs  with 
the  sweat  of  his  Inow.  Thus  "  profits,"  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  instead  of  being  contrasted,  would  to  a  large  extent 
be  classified  with  wages,  and  in  fact  the  wages  of  superintendence 
or  of  management  is  one  of  the  recognised  elements  in  the  cUssical 
analysis  of  i»ofits.  It  is  otdy  when  we  refer  to  the  list  of  *'  occu- 
pations '*  in  any  dvalised  country  that  we  can  really  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  variety  of  classes  U>  which  the  term  labour, 
M  defined  by  Mill,  may  be  extended. 
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It  may  be  granted  that  in  certain  economic  inquiries  it  is 
extremely  useful  to  bring  out  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
**  workers  "  at  the  various  stages  of  the  social  scale,  and  it  is 
especially  serviceable  in  showing  that  the  opposition  between 
"  employer  **  and  the  **  employed,"  and  the  "  classes  "  and  the 
"  masses,"  is  often  exaggerated.  At  the  same  time  the  diflcr- 
ences,  if  not  in  kind  at  any  rate  in  degree,  are  so  great  that  li  the 
analogy  is  carried  very  far  it  becomes  misleading.  Accordingly  it 
seems  natural  to  adopt  as  the  preUminary  definition  of  "  wages  " 
something  equivalent  to  that  of  Francis  Walker  In  his  standard 
work  on  the  Wages  Quesiton,  vix.  "  the  reward  of  tliose  who 
are  employed  in  production  with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  their 
employers  and  are  (xild  at  stipulated  rates." 

It  may  be  observed  that  by  extending  the  meaning  of  pro- 
duction, as  is  now  done  by  most  economists,  to  include  all  kinds 
of  labour,  and  by  substituting  benefit  for  profit,  this  definition 
will  include  all  grades  of  wages. 

Having  thus  limited  the  class  of  those  who  earn  "  wages,"  the 
next  point  is  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the  wages  ought  to  be 
measured.  The  most  obvious  method  is  to  take  as  the 
'**rf''*2f  "^^^  **'  lime-wages  the  amount  of  money  earned  in  a 
f^tg^  certain  time,  and  as  the  rate  of  lask-wages  the  amount  of 
money  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  work  of  a  given 
quality;  and  in  many  inquiries  this  rough  mode  of  measurement 
is  sufficient.  But  the  introduction  of  money  as  the  measure  at 
once  makes  it  necessary  to  assume  that  for  purposes  of  comparison 
the  value  of  the  money  to  the  wage-earners  may  be  considered 
constant.  This  supposition  does  not  hold  good  even  between 
different  places  in  the  same  country  at  the  same  time,  and  stiD 
less  with  variations  in  time  as  well  as  place.  To  the  labourers, 
however,  the  amount  of  money  they  obtain  is  only  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  accordingly  economists  have  drawn  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  nominal  and  real  wages.  *'  Labour,  Hkc  com- 
modities," says  Adam  Smith,  "  may  be  said  to  have  a  real  and 
a  nominal  price.  lis  real  price  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  are 
given  for  it;  its  nominal  price  in  the  quantity  of  money.  The 
labourer  is  rich  or  poor,  is  well  or  Ul  rewarded,  in  proportion  to 
the  real  not  to  the  nominal  price  of  his  labour." 

Walker  (o^.  cit.  pp.  la  sqq.)  has  given  a  full  analysis  of  the 
principal  elements  which  ouf^t  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  ftfo/ wages  of  labour.  They  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows,  (i)  Variations  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  may  be  due  in  the  first  place  to  causes 
affecting  the  general  level  of  prices  in  a  country. 
Sudi,  for  instance,  is  a  debasement  of  the  coinage,  of  which  a 
good  example  is  furnished  in  EngHsh  history  in  the  reigns  of 
Heniy  VIII.  and  Edward  VI  Thorold  Rogers  has  ascribed 
much  of  the  degradation  of  labour  which  ensued  to  this  fact, 
And  Macaulay  has  given  a  graphic  account  of  the  evils  suffered 
by  the  labouring  classes  prior  to  the  recoinage  of  1696.  The 
Issues  of  inconvertible  paper  notes  in  excess  have  frequently 
caused  a  disturbance  of  rtid  wages,  and  it  is  generally  asserted 
that  in  this  case  wages  as  a  rule  do  not  rise  so  quickly  as  com- 
modities. A  general  rise  in  prices  due  to  great  discoveries  of 
the  precious  metals  would,  if  nominal  wages  remained  the  same, 
of  course  cause  a  fall  in  real  wages.  There  are,  however,  good 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  stimulus  given  to  trade  in  this  case 
would  raise  wages  at  least  in  proportion;  and  ceitainly  the  great 
gold  discoveries  in  Australia  and  California  raised  wages  in 
England,  as  is  shown  m  Tookc's  History  of  Prices,  vol.  v.  p.  284. 
Simllariy  it  is  possible  that  a  general  fall  in  prices,  owing  to  a 
relative  scarcity  of  the  predous  metals,  may  lower  the  prices  of 
commodities  before  it  lowers  the  price  of  labour,  ia  which  case 
there  is  a  rise  in  real  wages.  In  the  controversy  as  to  the  possible 
advantage  of  bimetallism  this  was  one  of  the  points  most  fre- 
quently discussed.  It  b  Impossible  to  say  a  priori  whether  a  rise 
or  fall  in  general  prices,  or  a  change  in  the  value  of  money,  win 
raise  or  lower  real  wages,  tfnce  the  result  is  effeaed  principally 
by  indirect  influences.  But,  apart  from  these  general  movements 
in  prices,  we  must,  in  order  to  find  the  real  value  of  nominal 
wages,  consider  variations  -^d  to  making  this 
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estimate  we  must  notice  the  principal  Items  In  the  expenditure 
uf  the  labourers.  Much  attention  has  been  given  recently  by 
statibtitianb  to  this  subject,  with  the  view  of  finding  a  good 
"  index  number  "  for  real  wages.  (2)  Varieties  in  the  form  of 
payment  require  careful  attention.  Sometimes  the  payment  is 
only  partly  in  money,  especially  in  agriculture  in  some  places. 
In  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  labourers  receive  meal,  peats, 
potatoes,  &C  (j)  Opportunities  for  extra  earnings  are  sometimes 
uf  much  importance,  especially  if  we  take  as  the  wage-earning 
unit  the  family  and  not  the  individual  At  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  Arthur  Young,  in  his  celebrated  tours,  often  calls 
attention  to  this  fact.  In  Northumberiand  and  other  counties  a 
**  hind  "  (f .«.  agricultural  labourer)  is  more  valued  if  he  has  a  large 
working  family,  and  the  family  earnings  are  relatively  large. 

(4)  Regularity  of  employment  is  always,  especially  in  modem 
limes,  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered.  Apart 
from  such  obvious  causes  of  fluctuation  as  the  nature  of  the 
employment,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  fishermen,  guides,  &c.,  there  are 
various  social  and  industrial  caubcs  (for  a  partlcubr  and  able 
investigation  of  which  the  reader  may  consult  Professor  Foxwell's 
essay  on  the  subject).  Under  the  system  of  production  on  a  large 
scale  for  foreign  markets,  with  widely  extended  division  of  labour, 
it  seems  impossible  to  adjust  accurately  the  supply  to  the 
demand,  and  there  are  in  consequence  constant  fluctuations  in 
the  employment  of  labour.  A  striking  example,  happily  rare,  is 
furnished  by  the  cotton  famine  during  the  American  Civd  War 

(5)  In  forming  a  scientific  conception  of  real  wages  we  ought  to 
take  into  account  the  longer  or  the  shorter  duration  of  the  power 
to  labour:  the  man  whose  employment  is  healthy  and  who  lives 
more  comfortably  and  longer  at  the  same  nominal  rate  of  wages 
may  be  held  to  obtain  a  higher  real  wage  than  his  less  fortunate 
competitor.  It  is  worth  noting,  in  this  respect,  that  in  neariy 
every  special  industry  there  is  a  liabihty  to  some  special  form  of 
disease:  e.g.  lace-workers  often  suffer  from  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
minors  from  diseases  of  the  limgs,  &c.  Thus,  in  attempting  to 
estimate  real  wages,  we  have  to  consider  all  the  various  dis- 
comforts involved  in  the  '*  quantity  of  bbonr  "  as  well  as  all  the 
conveniences  which  the  nominal  wages  will  purchase  and  all  the 
supplements  in  kind. 

In  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  wages  question  it  would 
be  natural  to  examine  next  the  causes  which  determine  the 
general  rate  of  wages  in  any  country  at  any  time. 
This  is  a  problem  to  which  economists  have  given  Jjj*^ 
much  attention,  and  is  one  of  great  complexity.  It  wagtt 
is  difficult,  when  we  consider  the  immense  variety  iB»ar 
of  •*  occupations  "  in  any  civilized  country  and  the  g*fjg^ 
constant  changes  which  are  taking  place,  even  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  the  general  rate  of  wages.  There  are 
thousands  of  occupations  of  various  kinds,  and  at  first  sight  it 
may  seem  impossible  to  determine,  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
accurate  for  any  usefid  purpose,  an  average  or  general  rate  of 
wages,  especially  if  we  attempt  to  take  real  and  not  merely 
nominal  wages.  At  the  same  time,  in  estimating  the  progress  of 
the  working-classes,  or  in  comparing  thdr  relative  positions  in 
different  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  use  this  conception  of  a 
genera]  rate  of  wages  in  a  practical  manner.  The  difficulties 
presented  are  of  the  same  kmd  as  those  met  with  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  money  or  the  general  level  of  prices, 
and  may  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  the  same  methods. 
An  "  index  number  "  may  be  formed  by  taking  various  kinds  of 
labour  as  fair  samples,  and  the  nominal  wages  thus  obtained  may 
be  corrected  by  a  consideration  of  the  elements  in  the  real  wages 
to  which  they  correspond.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  quamity  and  quality  of  Uboor  taken  at  different  tunes  and 
places  are  the  same,  just  as  In  the  case  of  commodities  similar 
precautions  are  necessary.  Practically,  for  example,  crrocs  are 
consuntly  made  by  taking  the  rate  of  wages  for  a  short  time 
(say  an  hour),  and  then,  without  regard  to  regularity  of  employ- 
mcnt,  construaing  the  annual  rate  00  this  basis;  and  again, 
insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  Adam  Smith's  pithy  caution  that 
"  there  may  be  more  labour  in  an  hour^  bud  work  than  in  two 
hours'  easy  busineas."    But,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  obtain 
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■B  locvatt  amsare  «f  the  geaenl  late  of  trages  for  pncttol 
pKpaaei,  then  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  valne  and  necessity 
of  the  cooceiition  in  economic  theory.  For,  as  toon  as  it  is 
assmned  that  industrial  competition  is  the  principal  economic 
lone  m  the  distribtttion  of  the  weaitfa  oC  a  community — and  this 
is  is  reaJity  the  fundamental  assumption  of  modem  economic 
sdeooe,— a  dtstinrtion  must  be  drawn  between  the  most  general 
cuxi  iHiich  aSect  all  wages  aaid  the  partkukr  causes  which 
had  to  differences  of  wa^es  in  different  employments,  in  other 
iwds,  the  actual  sate  of  wages  obtained  in  any  particular  occu- 
pttioD  depends  partly  on  causes  affecting  that  group  compared 
viih  ethcfs»  and  partly  00  the  general  conditions  which  determine 
Ik  relations  between  labour,  capital  and  production  over  the 
«i)ole  area  in  which  the  industrial  competition  is  effective. 
(See  A.  U  fiowley's  R^afe*  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Nintkenlh 
Cmiwry  (1900),  (  5,  for  an  account  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the 
tvcFige  wage.) 

Thus  the  theory  of  the  wages  question  consists  of  two  parts,  or 

gives  the  answers  to  two  questions.  (1)  What  are  the 

J^     causes  which  determme  the  general  rate  of  wages? 

Uwob      (>)  Why  *^  wages  m  some  occupations  and  at  some 

times  and  places  above  or  below  this  general  rale  ? 

Wtib  rqard  to  the  ffrst  question,  Adam  Smith,  as  in  almost 
every  important  economic  theory,  gives  an  answer  which  com* 
bines  two  views  which  were  subs<Kiucntly  differentiated  into 
aalagonism.  **  The  produce  of  labour  constitutes  the  natural 
Roorapeose  or  wages  of  labour,"  is  the  opeiung  seiUcnce  of  his 
dapter  <hi  wages.  But  then  he  goes  on  to  say. that "  this  original 
sute  of  things,  in  which  the  labourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce 
of  his  own  labour,  could  not  kst  beyond  the  first  introiduciion 
of  the  appropciation  of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock." 
Aad  he  thus  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "  the  demand  for 
(liose  who  live  by  wages,  it  is  evident,  cannot  increase  but  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  funds  which  are  destined  to  the 
fnymtal  of  wages."  This  is  the  germ  of  the  celebrated  wages- 
fuod  theory  which  was  carried  to  an  extreme  by  J.  S.  Mill  and 
otbcis;  and,  although  Mill  abandoned  the  theory  some  time 
before  his  death,  he  was  unable  to  eradicate  it  from  his  systematic 
treatise  and  to  reduce  it  to  its  proper  dimensions.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  in  the  hands  of  Mill  this  theory  was  by  no 
Qteuis,  as  was  afterwards  maintained  by  Elliot  Caimes,  a  mere 
ttatencnt  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  According  to  Cairnes 
{U8di»i  Principles  of  Politicai  Economy,  bk.  ii.),  the  wages-fund 
theory,  as  given  in  Mill's  Principles  (bk.  ii.  ch.  xi.  {  i),  embraces 
(he  following  statements:  (i)  the  wages-fund  is  a  general  term 
■Kd  to  express  the  aggregate  of  all  wages  at  any  given  lime  in 
possession  of  the  labouring  population;  (2)  the  average  wage 
<lepends  on  the  proportion  of  this  fund  to  the  number  of  people; 
(3)  the  amount  of  the  fund  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
Stnenil  wealth  applied  to  the  direct  purchase  of  labour.  These 
propositions  Caimes  easily  reduces  to  mere  verbal  statements, 
>od  he  then  states  that  the  real  difficulty  is  to  determine  the 
causes  which  govern  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour.  But  the 
Btost  superficial  glance,  as  well  as  the  most  careful  survey,  will 
convince  the  reader  of  MiIPs  chapters  on  wages  that  he  regarded 
the  theory  not  as  the  statement  but  as  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
For  be  applies  it  directly  to  the  explanation  of  movements  in 
*>ses,  to  the- criticism  of  popular  remedies  for  low  wages,  and 
to  the  discovery  of  what  he  considers  to  be  legitimate  and  possible 
'eznedieL  In  fact,  it  was  principally  on  account  of  the  applica- 
tioQ  of  the  theory  to  concrete  facts  that  it  aroused  so  much 
<9p0Bti<Mi,  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  it  had  been  a 
■wre  statement  of  the  problem. 

The  wxgcs-ftmd  theory  as  a  real  attempt  to  solve  the  wages 
^l^csuon  may  be  resolved  into  three  propositions,  which  are  very 
Cerent  from  the  verbal  truisms  of  Caimes.  ( i )  In  any  country 
*f  uy  time  there  is  a  determinate  amount  of  capital  uncon- 
ditioaaBy  destined  for  the  payment  of  labour  This  is  the  wages- 
fttnd.  (2)  There  is  also  a  determinate  number  of  labourers  who 
■"St  work  independently  of  the  ra(e  of  wafjcs — that  is,  whether 
^  rate  is  high  or  low.  (3)  The  wages-fund  is  distributed 
*'B<Micn  the  labourers  solely  by  means  of  competition,  masters 


one  another  for  laboiur,  and  labounis  with  one 
another  for  work,  and  thus  the  average  rate  of  wages  depends 
on  the  proportion  betweoi  wage-capital  and  population.  It 
follows  then,  accoiding  to  this  view,  that  wages  can  only  rite 
either  owing  to  an  increase  of  capital  or  a  diminution  of  popu- 
lation,  and  this  accounts  lot  the  exaggerated  importance  attached 
by  Mdi  to  the  Jdalihusian  theory  of  population.  It  also  foUowi 
ixDm  the  theory  that  any  restraint  of  competition  in  one  directton 
can  only  cause  a  rise  ol  wages  by  a  corresponding  fall  in  another 
quarter,  and  in  this  form  it  was  the  aigumeot  most  frequently 
urged  Sgainst  the  action  of  trade  unions.  It  is  worth  noting,  as 
showing  the  vital  connexion  iA  the  theory  with  Mill's  principles, 
that  it  is  practically  the  foundation  of  his  propositions  on  capital 
in  his  first  book,  and  is  also  the  basis  of  the  exposition  in  his  fourth 
hook  of  the  effects  of  the  progress  of  society  on  the  condition  of 
the  working-dasaes. 

It  has  often  been  rrauurked  that,  in  economics  as  in  fAhtt 
sciences,  what  eventually  assumes  the  form  of  the  development 
of  or  supplement  to  an  old  theory  at  first  appears  as  if  in  direct 
antagonism  to  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  criticism 
of  th«  wages-fund  theory  was  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  that  the 
essential  elements  of  truth  which  it  contains  were  overkx>ked. 
In  many  respects  the  theory  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  first 
i^proximation  to  the  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
plan  favoured  by  some  modem  economists  of  regarding  wages 
simply  as  the  price  of  labour  determined  as  in  the  case  of  other 
prices  simply  by  demand  and  supply,  though  of  advantage  from 
some  points  of  view,  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  maladjustment  of  empiion 
in  other  directions.  The  supply  of  labour,  for  example,  is  in 
many  ways  on  a  different  footing  from  the  supply  of  commodities. 
The  causes  which  the  wages-fund  theory  emphasizes  too  ex- 
clusively arc  after  all  verae  causae,  and  must  always  be  taken  into 
accounL  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  under  certain 
conditions  a  rapid  increase  in  the  labouring  population  may 
cause  wages  to  fall,  just  as  a  rapid  decline  may  make  them  rise. 
The  most  striking  example  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  in  English  economic  history  is 
found  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  Black  Death  in 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  The  sudden  and  extensive 
thinning  of  the  ranks  of  labour  was  manifestly  the  principal 
cause  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
survivors. 

Again,  as  regards  the  amount  of  capital  competing  for  labour, 
the  reality  of  the  cause  admits  of  no  dispute,  at  any  rate  in  any 
modem  society.  The  force  of  this  clement  is  perhaps  best  seen 
by  taking  a  particular  case  and  assuming  that  the  general  wages- 
fund  of  the  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  wages- 
funds.  Take,  for  example,  the  wages  of  domestic  servants 
when  the  payment  of  wages  is  made  simply  for  the  service 
rendered.  We  may  fairly  assume  that  the  richer  classes  of  the 
community  practically  put  aside  so  much  of  their  revenue  for 
the  payment  of  the  wages  of  their  servants.  The  aggregate  of 
these  sums  is  the  domestic  wages-fund.  Now,  if  owin^  10  any 
cause  the  amount  available  for  this  purpose  falls  ofT.  whilst  the 
number  of  those  seeking  that  class  of  employment  remains  the 
sa  me,  t  he  nat  ural  result  would  be  a  fall  in  wages.  1 1  may  of  cou rse 
happen  in  this  as  in  other  cases  that  the  result  is  not  so  much  a 
direct  fall  in  the  rate  of  wages  as  a  diminution  of  employment — 
but  even  in  this  case,  if  people  employ  fewer  servants,  ihoy  must 
do  more  work.  Again,  if  we  were  to  seek  for  the  reason  why  the 
wages  of  govemesscs  are  so  low,  the  essence  of  the  answer  would 
be  found  in  the  excessive  supply  of  that  kind  of  labour  compared 
with  the  funds  destined  for  its  support  And  similarly  through 
the  whole  range  of  employments  in  which  the  labour  is  employed 
in  perishable  services  and  not  in  matcnal  products,  the  wages- 
fund  theory  brings  into  prominence  the  principal  causes  governing 
the  rate  of  wages,  namely,  the  number  of  people  competing,  the 
amount  of  the  fund  competed  for,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
competition.  This  view  also  is  in  harmony  with  the  general 
principles  of  demand  and  supply.  If  we  regard  labour  as  a 
commodity  and  wages  as  the  price  paid  for  it,  then  we  may  say 
that  the  price  will  be  so  adjusted  that  the  quantity  demanded 
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will  be  made  equal  to  the  quantity  offered  at  that  price, — ^tbe 
agency  by  which  the  equation  is  reached  being  competition. 

But  when  we  turn  to  other  (acts  for  the  verification  of  the 
theory  we  easily  discover  apparent  if  not  real  contradictions. 
The  case  of  Ireland  after  the  potato  famine  affords  an  instance 
of  a  rapidly  declining  population  without  any  corresponding 
rise  in  wages,  whilst  in  new  countries  we  often  find  a  very  rapid 
increase  of  popiilation  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  wages. 
In  a  similar  manner  we  find  that  the  capital  of  a  country  may 
increase  rapidly  without  wages  rising  in  proportion — as,  for 
example,  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Eng^nd  after  the  greait 
mechanical  improvements  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  up  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws — whilst  in  new  countries  where 
wages  are  the  highest  there  arc  generally  complaints  of  the  scarcity 
of  capital.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  conflict  of  the  theor>' 
with  facts  is  found  in  the  periodical  inflations  and  depressions  of 
trade.  After  a  commercial  crisis,  when  the  shock  is  over  and  the 
Decenary  liquidation  has  taken  place,  we  generally  find  that 
there  is  a  period  during  which  there  is  a  g^ut  of  capital  and  yet 
wages  are  low.  The  abundance  of  capital  is  shown  by  the  low 
rate  of  interest  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  remunerative 
investments.  Accordingly  this  apparent  failure  of  the  theory, 
at  least  partially,  makes  it  necessary  to  examine  the  propositions 
into  which  it  was  resolved  more  carefully,  in  order  to  discover, 
in  the  classical  economic  phraseology,  the  "  disturbing  causes." 
As  regards  the  first  of  these  propositions — that  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  destined  for  the  employment  of  labour 
—it  is  plain  that  this  destination  is  not  really  unconditional. 
In  a  modem  society  whether  or  not  a  capitalist  will  supply 
capital  to  labour  depends  on  the  rate  of  profit  expected,  and  this 
•gain  depends  proximately  on  the  course  of  prices.  But  the 
theory  as  stated  can  only  consider  profits  and  prices  as  acting 
in  an  indirect  roundabout  manner  upon  wages.  If  profits  are 
high  then  more  capital  can  be  accumulated  and  there  is  a  larger 
wages-fund,  and  if  prices  are  high  there  may  be  some  stimulus 
to  trade,  but  the  effect  on  real  wages  is  considered  to  be  very 
small  in  fact  Mill  writes  it  down  as  a  popular  delusion  that 
high  prices  make  high  wages.  And  if  the  high  prices  are  due 
purely  to  cunency  causes  the  criticism  is  in  the  main  correct, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  was  shown  above,  high  prices  may  mean 
real  low  wages.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  great  classes  of 
employments  in  which  the  labour  b  embodied  in  a  material 
product,  we  find  on  examination  that  wages  vary  with  prices 
in  a  real  and  not  merely  in  an  illusory  sense.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that,  owing  to  a  great  increase  in  the  foreign  demand 
for  British  produce,  a  rise  in  prices  takes  place,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  rise  in  nominal  wages,  and  in  all  probability  a  rise' 
In  real  wages.  Such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in  Great  Britain 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-German  War. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  prices  fall  and  profits  are  low,  there  will 
10  far  be  a  tendency  to  contract  the  employment  of  labour. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  to  some  extent  the  capital  is  applied 
unconditionally— in  other  words,  without  obtaining  what  is 
considered  adequate  remuneration,  or  even  at  a  positive  loss. 
The  existence  Oi  a  certain  amount  of  fixed  capital  practically 
implies  the  constant  employment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
labour. 

Nor  is  the  second  proposition  perfectly  true,  namely, that  there 
are  always  a  certain  number  of  labourers  who  must  work  inde- 
pendently of  the  rate  of  wages.  For  the  returns  of'  pauperism 
and  other  statistics  show  that  there  is  always  a  proportion  of 
"  floating "  labour  sometimes  employed  and  sometimes  not. 
Again,  although,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  man  is  of  all  luggage  the 
most  diflicult  to  be  transported,  stUl  labour  as  well  as  capital 
may  be  attracted  to  foreign  fields.  The  constant  succession  of 
strikes  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  a  fall  in  wages  shows  that 
in  practice  the  labourers  do  not  at  once  accept  the  "natural" 
market  rate.  Still,  on  the  whole,  this  second  proposition  is  a 
much  more  adequate  expression  of  the  truth  than  the  first;  for 
labour  cannot  afford  to  lie  idle  or  to  emigrate  so  easily  as  capital. 

The  third  proposition,  that  the  wages-fund  is  distributed  solely 
by  competition,  is  also  found  to  conflict  with  facts.    Competition 


may  be  held  to  imply  in  its  positive  meaning  that  every  indi- 
vidual strives  to  attain  his  own  economic  interest*  regardless 
of  the  interests  of  others.  But  in  some  cases  this  end  may  be 
attained  most  effectively  by  means  of  combination,  as,  for 
example,  when  a  number  of  people  combine  to  create  a  practical 
monopoly.  Again,  the  end  may  be  attained  by  leaving  the 
control  to  government,  or  by  obeying  the  unwritten  rules  of 
long-established  custom.  But  these  methods  of  satisfying 
economic  interests  are  opposed  to  competition  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term,  and  certainly  as  used  in  reference  to  labour.  Thus 
on  the  negative  side  competition  Implies  that  the  economic 
interests  of  the  persons  concerned  are  attained  neither  by 
combination,  nor  by  law,  nor  by  custom.  Again,  it  is  also 
assumed,  in  making  competition  the  principal  distributing  force 
of  the  national  income,  that  every  person  knows  what  his  real 
interests  are,  and  that  there  is  perfect  mobility  of  labour  both 
from  employment  to  employment  and  from  place  to  place. 
Without  these  assumptions  the  wages-fund  would  not  be  evenly 
distributed  according  to  the  quantity  of  labour.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that,  even  in  the  present  industrial  system,  competition 
is  modified  considerably  by  these  disturbing  agencies;  and  in 
fact  the  tendency  seems  to  be  more  and  more  for  combinations 
of  masters  on  one  side  and  of  men  on  .the  other  to  take  the  place 
of  the  competition  of  individuals. 

The  attempted  verification  of  the  wages- fund  theory  leads 
to  so  many  important  modifications  that  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  in  recent  times  the  tendency  has  been  to  ,y_^^ 
reject  it  altogether.  And  thus  we  anive  at  the  develop*  p^u 
mentof  Adam  Smith's  introductory  statement,  namely,  trom  tb9 
that  the  produce  of  labour  'constitutes  the  natural 
recompense  or  wages  of  labour.  The  most  important 
omission  of  the  wages-fund  theory  is  that  it  fails  to  take  account 
of  the  quantity  produced  and  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  pro- 
duct. If  we  bring  in  these  elements,  we  find  that  there  are 
several  other  causes  to  be  considered  besides  capital,  population 
and  competition.  There  are.  for  example,  the  various  factors  in 
the  efiiciency  of  labour  and  capital,  in  the  organization  of  industry, 
and  in  the  general  condition  of  trade.  To  some  extent  these 
elements  may  be  introduced  into  the  old  theory,  but  in  reality 
the  point  of  view  is  quite  different.  This  is  made  abundantly 
clear  by  considering  Mill's  treatment  of  the;  remedies  for  low 
wages.  His  main  contention  is  that  population  must  be  rigidly 
restrained  in  order  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  may  be  kept 
up.  But,  as  several  American  economists  have  pointed  out,  in 
new  countries  especially  every  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  more  than  proportionate  increase  in 
the  produce  and  thus  in  the  wages  of  labour.  Again,  the  older 
view  was  that  capital  must  be  first  accumulated  in  order  after- 
wards to  be  divided  up  into  wages,  as  if  apparently  agriculture 
was  the  normal  type  of  industry,  and  the  workers  must  have  a 
store  to  live  on  until  the  new  crop  was  grown  and  secured. 
But  the  "  produce  "  theory  of  wages  considers  that  wages  are 
paid  continuously  out  of  a  continuous  product,  although  in  some 
cases  they  may  be  advanced  out  of  capital  or  accumulated  stores. 
According  to  this  view  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  annual  pioduce 
of  the  land,  capital  and  labour,  and  not  out  of  the  savings  of 
previous  years.  There  is  a  danger,  however,  of  pushing  this 
theory  to  an  untenable  extreme,  and  overlooking  altogether  the 
function  of  capital  in  determining  wages;  and  the  true  solution 
seems  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  the  "  produce  "  theor>'  with 
the  "  fund  **  theory. 

An  industrial  society  may  be  regarded,  in  the  first  place,  as  a 
great  productive  machine  turning  out  a  vast  variety  of  products 
for  the  cpnsumption  of  the  members  of  the  society.  The 
distribution  of  these  products,  so  far  as  it  is  not  modified  by 
other  social  and  moral  conditions,  depends  upon  the  principle  of 
"  reciprocal  demand."  In  a  preliminary  rough  classification  we 
may  make  three  groups— the  owners  of  land  and  natural  agents, 
the  owners  of  capital  or  reserved  products  and  instruments,  and 
the  owners  of  labour.  To  obtain  the  produce  requisite  even 
for  the  necessary  wants  of  the  community  a  combination  of  these 
three  groups  must  take  place,  and  the  relative  reward  obtained 
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by  each  vfll  yniy  in  graenl  Mctttfing  to  the  demands  of  the 
fltbets  for  its  services.  Thus,  if  capital,  both  fixed  and  circulating, 
8  scanty,  whilst  labour  and  land  are  both  abundant,  the  reward 
of  capital  will  be  high  relatively  to  rent  and  wages.  This  is  well 
^t^r*t»A  in  the  hi^  rate  of  profits  obtained  in  early  sodetin. 
Acoording  to  this  view  of  the  question  the  aggregate  amount 
paid  in  wages  depends  partly  on  the  general  productiveness  of 
sO  the  productive  agents  and  pertly  on  the  rdative  power  of 
the  labourers  as  compared  with  the  owners  of  land  and  capital 
(the  anxrant  taken  by  government  and  individuals  for  taxes, 
charity,  &c ,  being  omitted).  Under  a  system  oC  perfect  industrial 
oMspetition  the  general  rate  oC  wages  would  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  demand  for  labour  would  be  jnst  equal  to  the  supply  at 
that  rate.  (Compare  Marshall's  FrincipUs  of  Economics f  bk.  vL 
ch.  iL) 

If  all  labour  and  capital  were  perfectly  uniform  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  carry  the  analysis  further,  but  as  a  matter  ci  fact, 
instead  of  two  great  gn>up6  of  labourers  and  capitalists, 
we  have  a  multitude  of  subdivisions  all  under  the  in- 
fluence of  reciprocal  demand.    Every  subgroup  tries  to 
obtain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  general  product,  which  is 
practically  always  measured  in  money.    The  dctcrmidation  of 
relative  wages  depends  on  the  constitution  of  these  groups  and 
thdr  relations  to  one  another.    Under  any  given  social  conditions 
there  most  be  differences  of  wages  in  different  employments, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  permanent  until  some  change  occurs  in 
the  conditions;  in  other  words,  certain  differences  of  wages  are 
Mable  or  normal,  whilst  others  depend  simply  on   temporary 
fioctuations  in  demand  and  supply.    A  celebrated  chapter  in  the 
Wealtk  of  Nations  (bk.  i.  ch.  x.)  is  still  the  best  basis  for  the 
investigation  of  these  normal  differences — which,  as  stated  above, 
ii  the  second  pzindpal  problem  of  the  wages  question.    Firat  of 
all,  a  broad  distinctioi  may  be  drawn  between  the  natural  and 
artificial  causes  of  difference,  or,  in  Adam  Smith's  phraseology, 
betweea  those  due  to  the  nature  of  the  employments  and  those 
due  to  the  policy  of  Europe.    In  the  former  division 
we  have  (x)  the  agreeablcness  or  disagreeaUeness  of 
the  employment,  illustrated  by  two  classical  examplf^ 
— "  honour  makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of  all 
honourable  professions,"  and  "  the  most  detestable  of  all  em- 
pioyments — ^that  of  public  executioner — ^b,  in  proportion  to  the 
work  done,  better  paid  than  any  common  trade  whatever." 
There  is,  however,  much  truth  in  Mill's  criticism,  that  in  many 
cases  the  worst  paid  of  all  employments  are  at  the  same  time  the 
aiost  disagreeable,  sinqily  because  those  engaged  in  them  have 
piactically  no  other  choice.    (2)  The  easiness  and  cheapness  or 
the  reverse  of  learning  the  business.    This  factor  operates  in  two 
ways.    A  difficult  busfaiess  implies  to  some  extent  peculiar  natural 
(pialificatioos,  and  it  also  involves  the  command  of  a  certain 
awywitif  of  capital  to  subsist  on  during  the  process  of  learning, 
aod  thus  in  both  respects  the  natural  supply  of  labour  is  limited. 
(3)  The  constancy  or  inconstancy  in  the  employment — a  point 
ainady  noticed  under  real  wages.    (4)  The  great  or  small  trust 
nposed  in  the  workmen,  an  important  con^deration  in  all  the 
kigbcr  grades  oC  labour,  e.g.  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  &c. 
(5)  The  chance  of  succe»  or  the  reverse.    Here  it  is  to  be  observed 
t\»t  owing  to  the  hopefulness  of  human  nature  and  its  influence 
00  the  gambling  q;>irit,  the  chance  of  success  is  generally  over« 
estimated,  and  therefore  that  the  wages  In  employments  where 
tae  chance  of  success  is  really  small  are  lower  than  they  ou^^t  to 
be.    The  most  striking  insfanre  is  furnished  by  the  labour  in  gold 
mines,  diamond  fields,  and  the  like,  and  the  same  cause  also 
epoatcs  in  many  of  the  professions. 

An  these  causes  of  differences  of  wages  in  different  employ- 
flBcnts  may  be  explained  by  showing  the  way  in  which  they 
operate  on  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour  in  the  particular 
Croap.  If  the  "  net  advantages,"  to  adopt  Marshall's  phrase* 
dogy,  of  any  group  are  relatively  higli,  then  labour  will  be 
direaly  attracted  to  that  group,  and  the  children  bom  in  it  will 
be  bcought  up  to  the  same  occupation,  and  thus  in.  both  ways  the 
supply  of  labour  will  be  increased.  But  the  "  net  advantages  " 
cmbcue  the  conditions  just  enumerated.    Again,  if  the  other 


memhSen  of  the  community  require  certain  forms  of  labour  to  a 
greater  extent,  there  is  an  increase  m  the  demand  and  a  rise  in 
their  price. 

In  addition  to  these  so-called  natural  causes  of  difference, 
there  are  those  arising  from  law,  custom,  or  other  so-caHed 
artificial  causes.  They  may  be  classified  under  four 
headings,     (x)  Certain  causes  artificially  restrain  in- 


dustrial competition  by  limiting  the  number  of  any 
particolar  group.  Up  to  the  dose  of  the  xSth  century, 
and  in  many  instances  to  a  much  later  date,  the  regulations  of 
gilds  and  corporatk>ns  limited  the  numbers  in  each  trade  (cf. 
Brentano,  GiUs  ond  Trade  Unions),  This  they  did  by  making  a 
long  apprenticeship  compulsory  on  those  wishing  to  learn  the 
craft,  by  restricting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  by 
any  master,  by  exacting  certain  qualifications  as  to  birth  or 
w<»lth,  by  impoung  heavy  entrance  fees,  either  in  money  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  useless  but  expensive  masterpiece.  Some  of  these 
regulations  were  originally  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  and  of  those  employed  in  the  craft,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  their  effect  was,  as  is  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  simply  to 
unduly  restrain  competition.  The  history  of  the  craft-i^ds  is 
fall  of  instructive  examples  of  the  principles  governing  wages. 
No  doubt  the  regulations  tended  to  raise  wages  above  the  xuitural 
rate,  but  as  a  natural  consequence  industry  migrated  to  places 
where  the  oppressive  regulations  did  not  exist.  In  the  time  of  the 
Tudors  the  decay  of  many  towns  during  a  period  of  rapid  zuitional 
progress  was  largely  due  to  those  "  fraterm'ties  in  evil,"  as  Bacon 
called  the  gQds.  At  present  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
survival  of  this  species  of  artificial  restriction  is  the  limitation  of 
the  BUmber  of  teachers  qualifying  for  degrees  in  certain  univer> 
sities.  (1)  In  some  employments,  however,  law  and  custom  tend 
unduly  to  increase  the  amount  of  competition.  This  was  to  a 
great  extent  the  case  in  the  church  and  the  scholastic  professions 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  charitable  education.  Adam 
Smith  points  out  that  even  in  his  day  a  curate  was  '*  passing  rich 
on  forty  pounds  a  year,"  whilst  many  only  obtained  £30— below 
the  wages  earned  by  a  journeyman  shoemaker.  In  the  same  way 
state-aided  education  of  a  commercial  and  technical  kind  may 
result  in  lowering  the  rates  (relatively)  of  the  educated  business 
classes.  It  b  said  that  one  reason  why  the  Germans  replace 
Eni^ishmen  in  many  branches  is  that,  having  obtained  their 
education  at  a  low  rate,  there  are  more  of  them  qualified,  and 
consequently  they  accept  lower  wages.  The  customary  idea 
that  the  position  of  a  derk  is  more  genteel  than  that  of  an  artisan 
accounts  largdy  for  the  excessive  competition  in  the  former  class, 
especially  now  that  education  is  practically  universaL  (3)  In 
some  cases  law  and  custom  may  impede  or  promote  the  drcula 
tion  of  labour.  At  the  time  Adam  Smith  wrote  the  laws  of 
settlement  were  still  in  full  operation.  "  There  is  not  a  man  of 
forty  who  has  not  felt  most  crudly  oppressed  by  this  ill-contiived 
law  of  settlement." ,  Diffoences  in  wages  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  country  and  in  different  occupations  are  still  largely 
due  to  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  movement  of  labour, 
which  might  be  removed  or  lessened  by  the  government  making 
provisions  for  migration  or  emigration.  (4)  On  many  occasions 
in  the  past  the  law  often  directly  interfered  to  regulate  wages. 
The  Statute  of  Labourers,  passni  immediately  after  the  Black 
Death,  was  an  attempt  in  this  direction,  but  it  appears  to  have 
failed,  according  to  the  investigations  ot  Thorold  Rogers.  The 
same  writer,  however,  ascribes  to  the  cdebrated  Statute  of 
Apprentices  (sth  of  Elisabeth)  the  degradation  of  the  English 
labourer  for  neariy  three  centuries  {Agriculture  and  Prices, 
vol.  v.).  This,  he  asserts,  was  due  to  the  wages  being  fixed  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace.  It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that 
Brentano,  «vho  is  equally  sympathetic  with  the  claims  of  bbour, 
asserts  that  so  k>ng  as  this  statute  was  actually  enforced,  or  the 
customs  founded  upon  it  were  observed,  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  was  prosperous,  and  that  the  degradation  only  began 
when  the  statute  fell  into  ^use  (Origin  of  GUds  and  Trade 
Unions.  For  a  full  account  of  the  effea  of  the  Sutute  of 
Apprentices  see  W.  Cunningham's  Growth  ef  En^isk  Inimstry 
and  Cowmercst  voL  iL). 
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Sometbing  must  be  said  as  to  the  power  of  the  state  to  regulate 
wages.  As  far  as  any  direct  regulation  is  concerned,  it  seems  to 
be  only  possible  within  narrow  limits.  The  state  might 
of  course  institute  certain  complex  sliding-scales  for 
^^agn,  different  classes  of  labour  and  nuke  them  compulsory, 
but  this  would  rather  be  an  ofHcial  declaration  of  the 
natural  market  rate  than  a  direct  regulation.  Any  rate  which 
the  state  of  trade  and  prices  would  not  bear  could  not  be  en- 
forced: masters  could  not  be  compelled  to  work  at  a  loss  or  to 
keep  their  capital  employed  when  it  might  be  more  advantage- 
ously transferred  to  another  place  or  occupation.  Thus  the  legal 
rate  could  not  exceed  to  any  considerable  extent  the  market  rate. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  a  lower  rate  in  general  be  enforced, 
especially  when  the  labourers  have  the  right  of  combination  and 
possess  powerful  organizations.  And  even  apart  from  this  the 
competition  of  capitalists  for  Labour  would  tend  to  raise  wages 
above  the  legal  rate,  and  evasion  would  be  extremely  easy. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  failure  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages 
directly  by  authority  is  found  in  the  English  poor  law  S3rstem 
between  1796  and  1834.  "  In  the  former  year  (1796) 
2^JJJjy^  the  decisively  fatal  step  of  legalizing  out-relief  to  the 
wagn.  able-bodied,  and  in  aid  oj  vtagts^  was  taken,"  and  "  in 
February  1834  was  publiJied  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  and  startling  document  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  English,  perhaps  indeed  of  all  social  history  "  (Fowle's 
Poor  Law).  The  essence  of  the  system  was  in  the  justices 
determining  a  natural  rate  of  wages,  regasd  being  paid  to  the 
price  of  necessaries  and  the  size  of  the  labourer's  family,  and  an 
amount  was  given  from  the  rates  sufficient  to  make  up  the  wages 
received  to  this  natural  level.  Tlie  method  of  administration 
was  certainly  bad,  but  the  best  administration  possible  could 
only  have  kept  the  system  in  existence  a  few  years  longer.  In 
one  parish  the  poor-rate  had  swallowed  up  the  whole  value  of  the 
land,  which  was  going  out  of  cultivation,  a  fact  which  has  an 
obvious  bearing  on  land  nationalization  as  a  remedy  for  low  wages. 
The  labourers  became  careless,  inefficient  and  improvident. 
Those  who  were  in  regular  receipt  of  relief  were  often  better  off 
(in  money)  than  independent  labourers.  But  the  most  important 
consequence  was  that  the  real  wages  obtained  were,  in  spite  of 
the  relief,  lower  than  othcnxrise  they  would  have  been,  and  a 
striking  proof  was  given  that  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  produce 
of  labour.  The  Report  oj  tite  Poor  Law  Commissioners  (1834) 
states  emphatically  (p.  48)  that "  the  severest  sufferers  are  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  system  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
and  to  be  perpetuated,  the  labourers  and  their  families."  The 
independent  labourers  suffered  directly  through  the  unfair 
competition  of  the  pauper  labour,  but,  as  one  of  the-sub-reporters 
stated,  in  every  district  the  general  condition  of  the  independent 
labourer  was  strikingly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  pauper 
and  superior  to  it,  though  the  independent  labourers  were 
commonly  maintained  upon  less  money.  In  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  in  recent  years  a  great  extension  has  been  made  of 
the  principle  of  state  intervention  in  the  regulation  of  wages. 

But,  although  the  direct  intervention  of  the  state,  with  the 
view  of  raising  the  nominal  rates  of  wages,  is,  according  to  theory 
and  experience,  of  doubtful  advantage,  still,  when  we 
consider  real  wages  in  the  evident  sense  of  the  term, 
there  seems  to  be  an  almost  indefinite  scope  for  stale 
interference.  The  effect  of  the  Factory  Acts  and 
similar  legislation  has  been  undoubtedly  to  raise  the  real  wages 
of  the  working-classes  as  a  whole,  although  at  first  the  same  argu- 
ments were  used  in  opposition  to  these  proposals  as  in  the  case 
of  direct  relief  from  the  poor-rates.  But  there  is  a  vital  difference 
in  the  two  cases,  because  in  the  former  the  tendency  is  to  increase 
whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  to  diminish  the  energy  and  self-ieliimce 
of  the  workers.  An  excellent  summary  of  the  results  of  th^s 
species  of  industrial  legislation  is  given  by  John  Morley  {Liji  of 
Cobden,  vol.  i,  p.  303): — 

"  We  have  to-day  a  complete,  minute,  and  voluminous  code  for 
the  protection  of  labour,  buildings  must  be  kept  pure  of  effluvia; 
dangerous  machinery  must  be  fenced:  children  and  young  persons 
muit  not  clean  it  while  in  motion:  their  hours  arc  not  only  limited 
but  fixed;  continuous  employment  must  not  exceed  a givea number 
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of  hours,  varying  with  the  tmde  but  prescribed  by  tlielaw  in  given 
cases;  a  statutable  number  of  holidays  is  imposed;  the  children 
must  go  to  school,  and  the  employer  must  have  every  week  a  certi- 
ficate to  that  effect ;  if  an  accident  happens  notice  must  be  sent 
to  the  proper  authorities;  special  provisions  are  nude  for  bake- 
houses, for  lace-making,  for  collieries,  and  for  a  whole  schedule 
of  other  special  callings;  for  the  due  enforcement  and  vigilant 
supervision  of  this  immense  host  of  minute  prescriptions  there  is 
an  immense  host  of  inspectors,  certifying  surgeons,  and  other 
authorities  whose  business  it  is  to  *  speed  and  post  o'er  land  and 
ocean  '  on  sullen  guardianship  of  every  kind  ot  labour,  from  that 
of  the  woman  who  plaits  straw  at  her  cottage  door  to  the  miner 
who  descends  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  seaman  who 
conveys  the  fruits  and  materials  of  universal  industry  to  and  fro 
between  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe." 

The  analyus  previously  given  of  real  wages  shows  that  logically 
all  these  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  labour,  by  diminishing 
the  "  quantity  of  labour  "  involved  in  work,  are  equivalent  to  a 
real  rise  in  wages.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  state 
may  advantageously  interfere  in  regulating  the  methods  of 
paying  wages.  A  curious  poem,  written  about  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  on  England's  commercial  policy  {PolUical  SoTigs 
and  Poems t  Rolls  Series,  ii.  283),  shows  that  even  in  the 
X5th  century  the  "  truck  "  system  was  in  full  operation,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  labourers.  Hie  cloth-makers,  in  particular, 
compelled  the  workers  to  take  half  of  their  wages  in  merchandise 
which  they  estimated  at  higher  than  its  real  value.  The  writer 
proposes  that  the  *'  wyrii  folk  be  paid  in  good  mon6,"  and  that  a 
sufficient  ordinance  be  passed  for  the  purpose,  and  a  law  to  this 
effect  was  enacted  in  the  4th  year  of  Edward  IV.  The  Truck 
Acts  have  since  been  much  further  extended.  Again,  the  legis- 
lation directed  against  the  adulteration  of  all  kinds  of  goods, 
which  also  finds  its  prototypes  in  the  middle  ages,  is  in  its  effects 
equivalent  to  a  rise  in  real  wagcs.^ 

The  power  of  trade  unions  in  regulating  wages  is  in  most 
respects  aiudogous  in  principle  to  that  of  legislation  just  noticed. 
Nominal  wages  can  only  be  affected  within  compara- 
tively  narrow  limits,  depending  on  the  condition  of  ^^j^^ 
trade  and  the  state  of  prices,  whilst  in  many  cases  ^ma^wt^n. 
rise  in  the  rate  in  some  trades  or  places  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  corresponding  depression  elsewhere.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  through 
the  unions  nominal  wages  have  on  the  whole  risen  at  the  expense 
of  profits — ^that  is  to  say,  that  combinations  of  labourers  can 
make  better  bargains  than  individuab.  But  the  debatable 
margin  which  may  make  either  extra  profits  or  extra  wages  is 
itself  small,  and  the  principal  direct  effect  of  trade  unions  is  to 
make  wages  fluctuate  with  prices,  a  rise  at  one  time  being  com- 
pensated by  a  fall  at  another.  The  unions  can,  however,  look 
after  the  interests  of  their  members  in  many  ways  which  improve 
their  general  condition  or  raise  the  real  rate  of  wages,  and  when 
nominal  wages  have  attained  a  natural  maximum,  and  some 
method  of  arbitration  or  sliding-scale  is  in  force,  this  indirect 
action  seems  the  principal  function  of  trade  unions.  The  effects 
of  industrial  partnership  (cf.  Sedley  Taylor's  Profit  Sharing)  and 
of  productive  co-operation  (cf .  Holyoake's  History  of  Co-operation) 
are  small  in  amount  (compared  with  the  total  industry  of  any 
country)  thou^  excellent  in  kind,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  signs 
of  the  decay  of  the  entrepreneur  system. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  took  place  about  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  involving  radical  changes  in  production,  destroyed 
the  old  relations  between  capital  and  labour,  and  per-    ^_^_ 
haps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  wages  is  JJJSSiw 
that  covered  by  the  19th  century.    For  fifty  years  after  9a  wag— , 
the  introduction  of  production  on  a  large  scale,  the 
condition  of  the  working-classes  was  on  the  whole  deplorable,  but 
great  progress  has  since  been  made.    The  principal  results  may 
be  summed  up  under  the  effects  of  machinery  on  wages — taking 
both  words  in  their  widest  sense.    Machinery  affects  the  condition 
of  the  working-classes  in  many  ways.    The  most  obvious  mode  is 
the  direct  substitution  of  machinery  for  labour.    It  is  clear  that 
any  sudden  and  extensive  adoption  of  labour-saving  machinery 

1  On  this  subject  compare  Jcvons,  7*ke  Slate  in  Relation  to  Lxibour, 
ttem  edition  by  F.  A.  Hirst. 
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mny,  by  tlirowinf  the  labourers  out  of  employmmt,  lower  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  riots  arose 
repeatedly  owing  to  this  cause.  But  as  a  rule  the  effect  of  labour- 
saviitg  machinery  in  diminishmg  employment  has  been  greatly 
cnggermted,  because  two  important  practical  conaderations 
have  been  overlooked.  In  the  first  place,  any  radical  change 
made  in  the  methods  of  production  will  be  otUy  gradually  and 
ccmtiniKNisIy  adopted  throughout  the  industrial  world;  and  in 
the  second  place  these  radical  changes,  these  discontinuous  leaps, 
tend  to  give  place  to  advances  by  small  incrcmtnls  of  itnention. 
We  have  an  instance  of  a  great  radical  change  in  the  steam-engine. 
Watt's  patent  for  **  a  method  of  lessening  "  the  consumption  of 
steam  and  fuel  in  fire-engines  was  published  on  January  5, 1769, 
ind  the  movement  for  utilizing  steam-power  still  found  room  for 
cztensioa  for  a  century  or  more  afterwards.  The  history  of  the 
power-loom  again  shows  that  the  adoption  of  an  invention  is 
comparatively  slow.  In  1813  there  were  not  more  than  2400 
power-looms  at  work  in  England.  In  1820  they  increased  to 
14,150.  In  1853  there  were  100,000,  but  the  curious  thing  is 
that  during  this  time  the  number  of  hand-looms  had  actually 
mcreoied  to  some  extent  (Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation^  p.  186). 
The  powrr-loom  also  illustrates  the  gradual  continuous  growth 
of  improvements.  This  is  clearly  s^own  by  Porter.  A  very 
good  hand-weaver,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  could 
weave  two  pieces  of  shirting  per  H'cek.  In  1823  a  st cam-loom 
weaver,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  attending  two  looms,  could 
weave  nine  similar  pieces  in  a  week.  In  1826  a  steam-loom 
weaver,  about  fifteen,  attending  to  four  looms,  could  weave 
twelve  similar  pieces  a  week.  In  1833  a  steam-loom  weaver, 
horn  fifteen  to  twenty,  assisted  by  a  g^rl  of  twelve,  attending  to 
four  looms,  could  weave  eighteen  pieces.  This  is  only  one  ex- 
ample, for,  as  Porter  remarks,  it  would  fill  many  large  volumes 
to  describe  the  numerous  inventions  which  during  the  xgth 
century  imparted  facility  to  manufacturing  processes,  and  in 
every  case  we  find  a  continuity  in  the  improvements.  This  two- 
fold progressive  character  of  invention  operates  in  favour  of 
the  labourer — ^in  the  first  place,  because  in  most  cases  the 
increased  dieapness  of  the  commodity  consequent  on  the  use 
of  maddnery  causes  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  market 
and  the  amount  produced,  and  thus  there  may  be  no  actual 
diminution  of  employment  even  temporarily;  and  secondly,  if 
the  improvement  takes  place  slowly,  there  is  time  for  the  absorp> 
tkm  of  tlie  redundant  labour  in  other  employments.  It  is  quite 
deir  that  on  balance  the  great  increase  in  population  in  the  19th 
century  was  largely  caused,  or  rather  rendered  possible,  by  the 
yrfTfj^  use  of  Udx>ur-saving  machinery.  The  way  in  which 
the  working-dasses  were  at  first  injured  by  the  adoption  of 
machinery  was  not  so  much  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
hands  required  as  by  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  employment. 
Skilled  labour  of  a  certain  kind  lost  its  peculiar  value,  and  children 
•ad  women  were  able  to  do  work  formerly  only  done  by  men. 
Bat  the  principal  evils  resulted  from  the  wretched  conditions 
osder  which,  before  the  factory  legislation,  the  work  was  per^ 
lonned;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  deterioration 
of  the  type  of  labourer,  both  moral  and  physical,  was  effected. 
It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  un  the  whole  the  use  of 
machinery  tends  to  dispense  with  dcill.  On  the  contrary, 
everything  goes  to  prove  that  under  the  present  system  of  pro- 
j.^  ^^  duction  on  a  large  scale  there  is  on  the  whole  far 
uttMm  more  skill  required  than  formerly — a  fact  well  brought 
out  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen  in  his  essay  on  the  progress 
of  the  working-classes  (Essays  on  Finance,  vol.  ii. 
p.  365),  and  expressed  by  the  official  reports  on  wages  in  different 
CBontrieSb  (J.  S.  N.) 

WAGGA-WAGGA,  a  town  of  Wynyard  county,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mumunbidgce, 
30Q  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Sydney  and  267  m.  N.E.  of  Melbourne. 
Pop.  (1901)  51 14.  The  Mumimbidgee  is  here  spanned  by  a  steel 
viftducti  the  approaches  of  which  are  formed  by  heavy  embank- 
nentfl^  Wagga- Wagga  has  a  school  of  art  with  a  library  attached, 
a  fine  convent  picturesquely  situated  on  Mount  Erin,  a  good 
and  agricultural  show-grounds.    There  is  a  consider- 


able amount  of  gold-minmg  in  the  district,  which,  however,  is 
chiefly  pastoral,  although  cereals,  tobacco  and  wine  are  produced 
in  considerable  quantities. 

WAGNER,  ADOLP  (183$-  ),  German  economist,  was  bora 
at  Ertangen  on  the  25ih  of  March  1835.  Educated  at  G6ttingen 
and  Heidelberg,  he  was  professor  of  political  science  at  Dorpat 
and  Freiburg,  and  after  1870  at  Berlin.  A  prolific  writer  00 
economic  problems,  he  brought  out  in  his  study  of  the  subject 
the  close  relation  which  necessarily  exists  between  economics 
and  jurisprudence.  He  ranks  without  doubt  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  German  economists  and  a  distinguished  leader  of  the 
historical  school.  His  leanings  towards  Christtan  sodalism 
made  him  one  of  those  to  whom  the  appellation  of  '*  Kalheder- 
Socialisten  "  or  "  socialists  of  the  (professional)  chair "  was 
applied,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Vereiu  jiir  Soeial" 
jfolUik.  In  187 1  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
E.  Nasse  (1829-1890),  a  new  edition  of  Rau's  Lchrbuck  dtt 
politischen  Okonomie,  and  his  own  spedal  contributions,  the 
Crwtdleguttg  and  Finatumssensckafi^  afterwards  published  separ- 
ately, are  probably  his  most  important  works.  He  approaches 
economic  studies  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
jus  naturae^  on  which  the  physiocrats  reared  their  economic 
structure,  has  lost  its  hold  on  belief,  and  that  the  old  a  priori 
and  absolute  conceptions  of  personal  freedom  and  property  have 
given  way  with  it.  He  lays  down  that  the  economic  position 
of  the  individual,  instead  of  depending  merely  on  so-called 
natural  rights  or  even  on  his  natural  powers,  is  conditioned  by 
the  contemporary  juristic  system,  which  is  Itself  an  historical 
product.  These  conceptions,  therefore,  of  freedom  and  property^ 
half  economic,  half  juristic,  require  a  fresh  examination. 
Wagner  accordingly  investigates,  before  anything  else,  the 
conditions  of  the  economic  life  of  the  community,  and  m  sub* 
ordination  to  this,  determines  the  sphere  of  the  economic  freedom 
of  the  individual.  Among  his  works  are  BeitrUge  tur  Lehre  von 
den  Banken  (1857),  System  der  deuiscken  ZeUdbankgcsetagebuni 
(1870-1873)  and  Agrar-  vnd  Industrieslaai  (1902). 

His  brother,  Hekhann  Wacncs  (1840-  ),  a  distinguished 
geographer.  Joined  the  Geographical  Institute  of  Justus  Perthes 
in  1868,  and  was  editor  of  the  statistical  section  of  the  Cothaer 
Almanack  up  to  1876.  In  1872  he  founded  Die  BevUbmmg  der 
Erde,  a  critical  review  of  area  and  population,  and  In  t88o  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  geography  at  GGttingcn.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Ceograpkisckes  Jakrbuck  from  1880  to  190S.  His 
publications  include  Lekrhtch  der  Geogjrapkie  (7th  ed.,  1903)  and 
Metkodiscker  Sckidailas  (12th  ed.,  (907). 

WAGNER,  RUDOLPH  (1805-1864),  German  anatomist  and 
physiologist,  was  bom  on  the  30th  al  June  1805  at  Bayreuth, 
where  his  father  was  a  professor  in  the  gymnasium.  He  began 
the  study  of  medidne  at  Erlangen  in  1822,  and  finished  his 
curriculum  in  1826  at  Wtirzburg,  where  he  had  attached  himself 
mostly  to  J.  L.  SchOnlein  in  medidne  and  to  K.  F.  Heusinger  m 
compaxative  anatomy.  Aided  by  a  public  stipendium,  he  spent 
a  year  or  more  studymg  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs,  under  the 
friendly  eye  of  Cuvier,  and  in  making  zoological  discoveries  at 
Cagliari  and  other  places  on  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  return 
he  set  up  in  medical  practice  at  Augsburg,  whither  hb  father  had 
been  transferred;  but  in  a  few  months  he  found  an  opening  for 
an  academical  career,  on  being  appointed  prosector  at  Erlangen. 
In  1832  he  became  full  professor  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  there,  and  held  that  office  until  1840,  when  he  was 
called  to  succeed  J.  F.  Blumenbach  at  G6tttngen.  At  the  Hano- 
verian university  he  remained  tiU  his  death,  being  much  occupied 
with  administrative  work  as  pro-rector  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  for  nearly  the  whole  of  his  re^dence  troubled  by  ill-health 
(phthisis).  In  x86o  he  gave  over  the  physiological  part  of  hs 
teaching  to  a  new  chair,  retunmg  the  zoological,  with  which 
his  career  had  begun.  Whfle  at  Frankfurt ,  on  his  way  to  examine 
the  Neanderthal  skull  at  Bonn,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis, 
and  died  at  GOttingen  a  few  months  later  on  the  13th  of  May  1864. 

Wagaer*s  activity  as  a  writer  and  worker  was  enormous^  and  his 
ranjzc  extensive,  most  of  his  hard  work  having  becadoneattrlangen 
while  his  healUi  was  good.    His  graduatioo  thesis  was  on  the 
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ambitious  subject  of  "  the  historical  development  of  epidemic  and 
contagious  diseases  all  over  the  world,  with  the  laws  of  their  diffusion,** 
which  showed  the  influence  of  Schfinletn.  His  first  treatise  was 
Dt*  Naturgeschichle  des  Menschen  (in  2  vols.,  Kempten,  1831). 
Frequent  journeys  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
North  Sea  gave  him  abundant  materials  for  research  on  invertebrate 
anatomy  and  physiolo^,  which  he  communicated  first  to  the 
Munich  academy  of  saences,  and  republished  in  hb  Beitrdgt  w» 
vtrtUickenden  Pkysiologu  des  Blutes  (Letpaj,  1833-163^),  with 
additions  in  1838).  In  1 834-1 835  he  brought  out  a  text-book  oa 
the  subject  of  his  chair  \Lehrbuch  der  verglkicbenden  Anotomie, 
Leipzig)  •  which  recommended  itself  to  students  by  its  dear  and 
concise  style.  A  new  edition  of  it  appeared  in  18^3  under  the  title 
of  Lekrbuch  der  ZotOomie,  of  which  only  the  vertebrate  section  was 
oorrccted  by  himself.  The  precision  of  his  earlier  work  is  evidenced 
by  his  Micromttric  Measurements  of  ike  Elementary  Parts  of  Man 
and  Animals  (Leipzig,  1834).  His  zoological  labours  may  be  said 
to  conclude  with  the  atlas  Icones  tootomicae  (Leipzig,  1841).  in 
1835  he  communicated  to  the  Munich  academy  of  sciences  his 
researches  on  the  physiology  of  seneration  and  development,  in- 
cluding the  famous  discovcnr  of  the  germinal  vesicle  of  the  human 
ovum.  These  were  republlsned  under  the  title  Prodromus  historiae 
generationis  kominis  atque  animalium  (Leipzig,  1636).  As  in 
zoology,  his  original  researches  in  phymology  were  followed  by^  a 
students'  text-book,  Lekrbuch  der  speciellen  Pkysiologie  (Leipzig. 
1838),  which  soon  reached  a  third  edition,  and  was  translated  into 
French  and  English.  This  was  supplemented  by  an  atlas,  Icones 
fkysiologicae  (Leipzig,  1839).  To  the  same  period  belongs  a  very 
interesting  but  now  little  known  work  on  medidne  proper,  of  a 
historical  and  synthetic  scope,  Cruudriss  der  Bncyuotddie  und 
Metkod^^ogie  der  medicintsckgn  Wissensckaften  nack  geschicktlicker 
A nsicht  (Erlangen,  1 838) ,  which  was  translated  into  Danish.  About 
the  same  time  he  worked  at  a  translation  of  J.  C.  Prichard*s  Natural 
History  of  ifoa,  and  edited  various  writings  of  S.  T.  SOmmcrring, 
with  a  biography  ci  that  anatomist  (18^),  which  he  himself  fancied 
most  of  alihis  writings.  In  1843,  after  nis  removal  to.  Gdttingen,  he 
began  his  great  HaiMwdrterbuek  der  Pkysiologie,  mit  Ruckstckt  auf 
pkysiologiscke  Path^gie,  and  brought  out  the  fifth  (supplementary) 
volume  in  1852 ;  the  only  contributions  of  his  own  in  it  were  on  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  nerve-ganglia  and  nerve-endings,  and  he 
modestiy  disdaimcd  all  merit  except  as  being  the  organizer.  While 
resident  in  Italy  for  hb  health  from  1845  to  1847,  he  occupied  himself 
with  researches  on  the  electrical  organof  the  torpedo  ana  on  fiervotts 
organization  generally:  these  he  published  in  185^-1854  {NeurdO" 
giscke  Uniersuckungen,  G^ttixuKn),  and  therewith  nis  physiolopcftl 
period  may  be  said  to  end.  His  next  period  was  stormy  and  con- 
troversial. He  entered  the  lists  boldly  against  the  materialism  of 
*'  StofT  und  Kraft,"  and  avowed  himself  a  Christian  believer,  where- 
upon he  lost  the  countenance  of  a  number  of  hia  old  friends  and 
pupils,  and  was  unfeelingly  told  that  he  was  suffering  from  an 
**  atrophy  of  the  brain."  His  quarrel  with  the  materialists  began 
with  his  oration  at  the  Gdttingen  meeting  of  the  Naturforschcr- 
Versammlung in  1 854,  on  "Menschenschfipf uttg und Seelcnsubstanz." 
This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  "Physiological  Letters"  in  the 
AUgemeine  ZeUung,  by  an  essay  on  "  Glauben  und  Wissen,"  and  by 
the  most  important  piece  of  this  series,  "  Der  Kampf  um  cUe  Seele  ' 
(GGttingen,  1857).     Having  come  to  the  consideration  of  these 

Ehllosophical  problems  late  in  life,  he  was  at  some  disadvantage; 
ut  he  endeavoured  to  join  as  he  best  could  in  the  current  of  opn^ 
temporary  German  thought.  He  had  an  exact  kaowledse  of  dasMcal 
German  writing^,  more  especially  of  CWicthe's,  and  of  the  literature 
connected  with  him.  In  what  may  be  called  his  fourth  and  last 
period,  Wagner  became  anthropologist  and  archaeologist,  occupied 
himself  with  the  cabinet  of  skulls  in  the  (}6ttineen  museum  collected 
by  Bluihenbach  and  with  the  excavation  oT  prehistoric  remaiiia, 
corresponded  actively  with  the  anthropological  sodeties  of  Paris  and 
London,  and  organized,  in  coK>peration  with  the  veteran  K.  E.  von 
Baer,  a  successful  congress  of  anthropologists  at  Gdttingen  in  1861^ 
His  last  writings  were  memoira  on  the  convolutions  of  the  human 
brain,  on  the  weight  of  brains,  and  on  the  brains  of  idiots  (1860- 
i86a). 

See  memoir  by  his  eldest  son  in  the  G6UingeT  gdekrte  Anuigen, 
'*  Nachrlchten  "  for  1864. 

WAGNER.  WltHELH  RICHARD  (X8J3-X883),  German 
dramatic  composer,  poet  and  essay- writer,  was  bom  at  Ldpzig 
on  the  asndof  May  18x3.  In  iSaa  he  wassenttotheKreuzschule 
at  Dresden,  where  he  did  so  well  that,  four  years  later,  he  trans- 
lated the  first  twdve  books  of  the  Odyssey  for  amusement  In 
1838  he  was  removed  to  the  Nlcolaischule  at  Ldpdg,  where  he 
was  less  successfuL  His  first  music  master  was  GottUeb  MOIler, 
who  thought  him  self-willed  and  eccentric;  and  his  first  pro- 
duction as  a  composer  was  an  overture,  p^ormed  at  the  Leipzig 
theatre  in  1830.  In  that  year  he  matrictilated  at  the  university, 
tod  took  lessons  in  oompodtion  from  Thoodor  Weinlig,  cantor  at 
ttt^kciiPBMicMe.  A  ^ymphdny  was  produced  at  the  Gewand- 
l||i||fl||V(i^^^^*''^^  ^^^  (olloving  year  he  was  appointed 


conductor  of  the  opera  at  Magdeburg.  The  post  was  onpcofitable* 
and  Wagner's  life  at  this  period  was  very  unsettled.  He  bad 
composed  an  opera  called  Die  Feen  adapted  by  himself  £r<Hn 
Gozd's  La  Donna  Serpente,  and  another,  Das  Liebesverhot, 
founded  on  Shakespeare's  Measure  Jar  Measure,  but  only  Das 
Liebesverbot  obtains!  a  single  performantt  in  1836. 

In  that  year  Wagner  married  Wilhelmina  Planer,  an  actress 
at  the  theatre  at  KOnigsbcrg.  He  had  accepted  an  engagement 
there  as  conductor;  but,  the  lessee  becoming  bankrupt,  the 
scheme  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  better  appointment  at 
Riga.  Accepting  this,  he  remained  activdy  employed  until 
1839,  when  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  an 
unfinished  opera  based  on  Bulwer  L^lton's  Riensi^  and,  like  hia 
earlier  attempts,  on  his  own  libretto.  The  venture  proved  most 
unfortunate.  Wagner  failed  to  gain  a  footing,  and  Riaat^ 
destined  for  the  Grand  Opera,  was  rejected.  He  completed  it, 
however,  and  in  184a  it  was  produced  at  Dresden,  where,  with 
Madame  Schroeder  Devrient  and  Herr  Tichatschek  in  the  prindpal 
parts,  it  achieved  a  success  which  went  far  to  make  him  famous. 

But  though  in  Rienzi  Wagner  had  shown  energy  and  ambition, 
that  work  was  far  from  representing  his  preconcdved  idcaL 
This  he  now  endeavoured  to  embody  in  Derfiiegende  Hollander, 
for  which  he  designed  a  libretto  quite  independent  of  any  other 
treatment  of  the  legend.  The  piece  was  warmly  recdved  at 
Dresden  on  the  and  of  January  X843;  l^ut  its  success  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  of  Rienai,  Spohr,  however,  promptly 
discovered  its  merits,  and  produced  it  at  Cassd  some  months 
later,  with  very  favourable  results. 

On  the  and  of  February  1843  Wagner  was  formally  installed 
as  Hofkapdlmeister  at  the  Dresden  theatre,  and  he  soon  set  to 
work  on  a  new  opera.  He  chose  the  legend  of  Taimh&user, 
collecting  his  materials  from  the  andent  TannhSuser-Lsedt  the 
Volksbuek,  Tieck's  poetical  Erz&hlungf  Hoffmann's  story  of  Der 
Sdngerkrieg,  and  the  medieval  poem  on  Der  Wariburgkrieg, 
This  last-named  legend  introduces  the  inddental  poem  oi 
"  Loherangrin,*'  and  so  led  Wagner  to  the  study  of  Wolfram 
von  Eschcnbach's  Parzml  and  Titurd,  with  great  results  later 
on.  But  for  the  present  he  confined  himself  to  the  subject  ii& 
hand;  and  on  the  19th  of  October  1845  he  produced  his  Tann- 
h&user,  with  Schroeder  Devrient,  Johanna  Wagner,'  Tichatschek 
and  Mitterwurzer  in  the  prindpal  parts.  Notwithstanding  this 
powerful  cast,  the  success  of  the  new  work  was  not  brilliant,  for 
it  carried  still  further  the  prindples  embodied  in  Der  fiiegende 
Holldnder,  and  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  them.  But  Wagner 
boldly  fought  for  them,  and  might  have  prevailed  earlier  had  he 
not  taken  part  in  the  political  agitations  of  1849,  after  which  his 
position  in  Dresden  became  untenable.  In  fact,  after  the  flight 
of  the  king  and  the  subsequent  suppresdon  of  the  riots,  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arrest;  and  he  had  bardy  time  to  escape  to 
Wdmar,  where  Uszt  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  preparing 
Tannhduser  for  perfc^mance,  before  the  storm  burst  upon  him 
with  alarmmg  violence.  In  all  haste  Liszt  procured  a  passport 
and  escorted  his  guest  as  far  as  Eisenach.  Wagner  fled  to  Paris 
and  thence  to  Ziiridi,  where  he  lived  in  almost  unbroken  retire- 
ment until  the  autumn  of  1859.  During  this  period  most  of  his 
prose  works— including  Oper  und  Dranta^  t)ber  das  Dirigieren^ 
Das  Judentum  in  der  Musik — were  given  to  the  world. 

The  medieval  studiea  which  Wagner  had  begun  for  his  woric  at 
the  libretto  of  Tannkduser  bore  rich  fruit  in  his  next  opera 
Lohengrin^  in  wludi  he  also  developed  his  prindples  on  a  Uurgcr 
scale  and  with  a  riper  technique  than  hitherto.  He  had  com- 
pleted the  work  bdore  he  fled  from  Dresden,  but  could  not  get 
it  produced.  But  he  took  the  score  with  him  to  Paris,  and,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  **  when  iU,  miserable  and  despairing,  I  sat 
brooding  over  my  fate,  my  eye  fell  on  the  score  of  my  LohengrtH, 
which  I  had  totally  forgotten.  Suddenly  I  felt  sometliing  like 
compasdon  that  the  music  should  never  sound  from  off  the 
death-pale  paper.  Two  words  I  wrote  to  Liszt;  his  answer 
was  the  news  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work,  on  the  grandest  scale  that  the  limited  means 
of  Wdmar  would  permit.  Everything  that  care  and  accessories 
'  The  composer's  nicoe. 
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CBtaM  do  Ivts  doMi  Co  make  the  design  of  the  pieco  andentood. 
Uszt  saw  what  was  wanted  at  once,  and  did  it.  Sucoen  was  his 
leward;  and  with  this  success  be  now  approaches  me,  saying 
**  See,  we  have  come  thus  far;  now  create  us  a  new  work,  that 
we  may  go  further.". 

Ltkengrin  was,  in  fact,  produced  at  Weimar  under  Liszt's 
directjon  on  the  38th  of  August  1850.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to 
Wagner  not  to  hear  his  own  work,  but  he  Icnew  that  it  was  in 
f;ood  hands,  and  he  responded  to  Liszt *s  appeal  for  a  new  creation 
by  stad3ring  the  NiMungenlied  and  gradually  shaping  it  into  a 
g^antic  tetrak^y.  At  tb»  time  also  he  fifst  began  to  lay  out 
the  plan  of  Trisien  uni  IsMe^  and  to  think  over  the  possibilities 
of  Psrsifal. 

Daring  his  exile  Wagner  matured  his*  plans  and  perfected  his 
moskral  style;  but  it  was  not  until  some  considerable  time  after 
hts  return  that  any  of  the  works  he  then  meditated  were  placed 
opoQ  the  stage.  In  1855  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  London, 
where  he  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
witii  great  success.  In  1857  he  completed  the  libretto  of  Tristan 
wad  isoldt  at  Venice,  adopting  the  Celtic  legend  modified  by 
Gottfried  of  Strasburg's  medieval  versk>n.  But  the  music  was 
debyed  until  the  strange  incident  of  a  message  from  the  emperor 
of  Brazil  encouraged  Wagner  to  complete  it  in  1859.  In  that 
year  Wagner  visited  Paris  for  the  third  time;  and  after  much 
negotiation,  tn  which  he  was  nobly  supported  by  the  Prince 
nd  Princess  Mettemlch,  rannAtfusfr  was  accepted  at  the  Grand 
Opera.  Magnificent  preparations  were  made;  it  was  rehearsed 
164  times,  14  times  with  the  full  orchestra;  and  the  scenery  and 
dresses  were  placed  entirely  under  the  composer's  direction. 
More  than  £8000  was  expended  upon  the  venture;  and  the  work 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  French  language  and  with 
the  new  Venusbetg  music  on  the  xjth  of  March  1861.  But,  for 
political  reasons,  a  powerful  clique  was  determined  to  suppress 
Wagner.  A  scandalous  riot  was  inaugurated  by  the  members 
of  the  Parisian  Jockey  Cub,  who  interrupted  the  performance 
with  howls  and  dog-whistles;  and  after  the  third  representation 
the  opera  was  withdrawn*  '  Wagner  was  broken-hearted.  But 
the  Princess  Mettemich  continued  to  befriend  him,  and  by  1861 
she  had  obtained  a  pardon  for  his  political  offences,  with  permis- 
sion  to  settle  in  any  part  of  Germany  except  Saxony.  Even  this 
restriction  was  removed  in  1862 

Wagner  how  settled  for  a  time  in  Vienna,  where  Tristan  und 
isffUe  was  accepted,  but  abandoned  after  fifty-seven  rehearsals, 
through  the  ixtcompetcnce  of  the  tenor.  Lohengrin  was,  however, 
produced  on  the  15th  of  May  1861,  when  Wagner  heard  it  for 
the  first  time.  His  circumstances  were  now  extremely  straitened ; 
it  was  the  darkness  before  dawn.  In  1863  he  published  the 
h^bretlo  of  Dcr  Ring  dts  Nibetungen.  Ring  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
was  much  struck  with  it,  and  in  1864  invited  Wagner,  who  was 
then  at  Stuttgart,  to  come  to  Munich  and  finish  his  work  there. 
Wagner  accepted  with  rapture.  The  king  gave  him  an  annual 
grant  of  1200  gulden  (£i»o),  considerably  enlarging  it  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  placing  a  comfortable  house  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  dty  at  his  disposal.  The  master  expressed  his  gratitude 
in  a  "  Huldigungsmarsch."  •  In  the  autumn  he  was  formally 
cxmunissioDed  to  proceed  with  the  tetralogy  and  to  furnish 
proposals  for  the  building  of  a  theatre  and  the  foundation  of 
a  Bavarian  music  school.  AH  promised  well,  but  no  sooner  did 
Ins  position  seem  assured  than  a  miserable  court  intrigue  was 
formed  against  hun.  His  politkial  indiscretions  at  Dresden  were 
tn^A.  the  excuse  for  bitter  persecutions:  scandalmongeis  made 
his  friendship  with  the  ill-fated  lung  a  danger  to  both;  and 
Wagner  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Triebsdien  near  Lucerne  for  the 
■exf  ax  years. 

On  the  xoth  of  June  1865  at  Munich,  Tristan  und  Isolde  was 
produced  for  the  first  time,  with  Herr  and  Frau  Schnorr  In  the 
principal  parts.  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niimberg,'^rsX,  sketched 
in  1845,  was  completed  in  1867  and  first  performed  at  Munich 
under  the  direction  of  Hans  von  BiUow  on  the  21st  of  June  1868. 
The  stocy,  though  an  original  one,  is  founded  on  the  character 
of  W«it«  Sachs,  the  poet-shoemaker  of  Nuremberg.  The  success 
«f  the  opera  was  very  great;  but  the  production  of  the  Nibehing> 


tetralogy  tt  a  whole  still  remained  hhpracticable,  though  Das 
RhdngM  and  Dia  WalkUre  were  pcriormed,  the  one  on  the 
22nd  of  Sq>tember  1869  and  the  other  on  the  a6th  of  June  1S70. 
The  scheme  for  building  a  new  theatre  at  Munich  having  been 
abandoned,  there  was  no  opera-house  in  Germany  fit  for  so 
colossal  a  work.  A  project  was  therefore  started  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  at  Bayreuth  (q.v.).  Wagner  laid  the  first 
stone  of  this  in  1872,  and  the  edifice  was  completed,  after  almost 
insuperable  difiKcidties,  in  1876. ' 

After  this  Wagner  resided  permanently  at  Bayreuth,  in  a  house 
named  Wahnfricd,  in  the  garden  of  which  he  built  his  tomb. 
His  first  wife;  from  whom  he  had  parted  since  i86r ,  died  in  1865; 
and  in  1870  he  was  united  to  Lisxt's  daughter  COsima,  who  had 
previously  been  the  wife  of  von  BQlow.  Meantime  Der  Ring  des 
Nibetungen  was  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  on  the  xath 
of  August  1876  the  ihtioductory  portion,  Das  Rkcingddf  was 
performed  at  Bayreuth  for  the  first  time  as  part  of  the  great 
whole,  followed  on  the  X4th  by  Die  WalkUre^  on  the  16th  by 
Siegfried  and  on  the  1 7th  by  CdUerddmmerung.  The  performance, 
directed  by  Hans  Richter,  excited  extraordinary  attention;  but 
the  expenses  were  enormous,  and  burdened  the  management  witL 
a  debt  of  £7500.  A  small  portion  of  this  was  raised  (at  great 
risk)  by  performances  at  the  Albert  Hall  in  London,  conducted 
by  Wagner  and  Richter,  id  1877.  The  remainder  was  met  by 
the  profits  upon  performances  of  the  tetralogy  at  Munich. 

Wagner's  next  and  hut  work  was  Parsifal^  based  upon  the 
legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  as  set  forth,  not  in  the  legend  of  the 
liorte  d* Arthur;  but  in  the  versions  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes  and 
W(^fram  von  Eschenbach  and  other  less-known  works.  The 
libretto  was  complete  before  his  visit  to  Londcm  in  1877.  The 
music  was  begun  in  the  following  year,  and  completed  at  Palermo 
on  the  13th  of  January  1883.  The  first  sixteen  performances 
took  place  at  Bayreuth,  in  July  and  August  1882,  under  Wagner's 
own  directing,  and  fuUy  realixed  all  expectations. 

Unhappily  the  exertion  of  directing  so  many  consecutive 
performances  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  the  veteran 
rhaster's  strength,  for  towards  the  dose  of  1882  his  health 
began  to  decline  rapidly.  He  spent  the  autumn  at  Venice,  and 
was  well  enough  on  Christmas  Eve  to  conduct  his  early  symphony 
(composed  in  1833)  at  a  private  performance  given  at  the  Liceo 
Marcelk).  But  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  X3th  of  February 
X883  his  friends  were  shocked  by  his  sudden  death  from  heart- 
failure. 

Wagner  was  buried  at  Wahnfried  in  the  tomb  he  had  himself 
prepared,  on  the  x8th  of  February;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
King  Ludwig  rode  to  Bayreuth  alone,  and  at  dead  of  night,  to 
pay  his  last  tribute  to  the  ma^er  of  hb  world  of  dreams. 

(W.S.R.;D.F.T.) 

In  the  articles  on  Music  and  Opera,  Wagner's  task  inmusio* 
drama  is  described,  and  it  remains  here  to  discuss  his  progress 
in  the  operas  themselves.  This  progress  has  perhaps  no  parallel 
in  any  art,  and  certainly  none 'in  music,  for  even  Beethoven's 
progress  was  purely  an  increase  in  range  and  power.  Beethoven, 
we  know,  lost  sympathy  with  his  eariy  works  as  he  grew  older; 
but  that  was  because  his  later  works  absorbed  his  interest,  not 
because  his  early  works  misrepresented  his  ideals.  Wagner'^ 
earlier  works  have  too  long  been  treated  as  if  they  represented 
the  pure  and  healthy  diildhood  of  his  later  ideal;  as  if  Lohengjrin 
stood  to  Parsifal  as  Haydn,  Mozart  and  early  Beethoven  stand 
to  Beethoven's  last  quartets.  But  Wagner  never  thus  represented 
the  childhood  of  an  ideal,  thotigh  he  attained  the  manhood  of 
the  most  comprehensive  ideal  yet  known  in  art.  To  change  the 
metaphor— the  ideal  wa^  always  in  sight,  and  Wagner  never 
swerved  from  his  path  towards  it;  but  that  path  began  in  a 
blaze  of  garish  false  lights,  and  it  had  become  ycry  tortuous 
before  the  light  of  day  prevailed.  Beethoven  was  trained  in  the 
greatest  and  most  advanced  musical  tradition  of  his  time. .  For 
all  his  Wagnerian  impatience,  his  progress  was  no  struggle  from 
out  of  a  squalid  environment;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  his  latest 
discoveries  was  the  greatness  of  his  master  Haydn.  Now 
Wagner's  excellent  teacher  Weinlig  did  certainly,  as  Wagner 
himself  testifies,  teach  him  more  of  good  music  than  Beetbovci^ 
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Haydn  and  Mozart  could  have  seen  in  their  youth;  for  he 
showed  him  Beethoven.  But  this  would  not  help  Wagner  to 
feel  that  contemporary  music  was  really  a  great  art;  indeed  it 
could  only  show  him  that  he  was  growing  up  in  a  pseudo-classical 
time,  in  which  the  approval  of  persons  of  "  good  taste  "  was 
seldom  directed  to  things  of  vital  promise.  Again,  he  began 
with  far  greater  facility  in  literature  than  In  music,  if  only 
because  a  pky  can  be  copied  ten  times  faster  than  a  full  score. 
Wagner  was  aJways  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  books  were  then, 
as  now,  both  cheaper  than  music  and  easier  to  read.  Moreover, 
the  higher  problems  of  rhythmic  movement  in  the  classical 
sonata  forms  are  far  beyond  the  scope  of  academic  teaching, 
which  is  compelled  to'  be  contented  with  a  practical  plausibility 
of  musical  design;  and  the  instrumental  music  which  was  con- 
sidered the  highest  style  of  art  in  rSjo  was  as  far  beyond  Wagner's 
early  command  of  such  plausibility  as  it  was  obviously  already 
becoming  a  mere  academic  game.  Lastly,  the  rules  of  that  game 
were  useless  on  the  stage,  and  Wagner  soon  found  in  Meyerbeer 
a  master  of  grand  opera  who  was  dazzling  the  world  by  means 
which  merely  disgusted  the  more  serious  academic  musicians 
of  the  day. . 

In  Riemi  Wagner  would  already  have  been  Meyerbeer's  rival, 
t>ut  that  his  sincerity,  and  his  initial  lack  of  that  musical  savoir 
fttire  which  is  prior  to  the  individual  handling  of  ideas,  put 
him  at  a  disadvantage.  Though  Meyerbeer  wrote  much  that  is 
intrinsically  more  dull  and  vulgar  than  the  overture  to  Ricnzi, 
he  never  combined  such  serious  efforts  with  a  technique  so  like 
that  of  a  military  bandmaster.  The  step  from  Riemi  to  Der 
fiiegcnde  Holldnder  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  music^ 
and  would  be  inexplicable  if  Rienei  contained.nothing  good  and 
if  Der  fliegettde  Hollander  did  not  contain  many  reminiscences 
of  the  decline  of  Italian  opera;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  in  this 
case  the  lapses  into  vulgar  music  have  a  distinct  dramatic  value. 
Though  Wagner  cannot  as  yet  be  confidently  credited  with  a 
satiric  intention  in  his  bathos,  the  fact  remains  that  all  the 
Rossinian  passages  are  associated  with  the  character  of  Daland, 
80  as  to  express  his  vulgar  delight  at  the  prospect  of  finding  a 
rich  son«in-law  in  the  mysterious  Dutch  seaman.  Meanwhile  the 
rest  of  the  work  (except  in  the  prettily  scored  "  Spinning  Song," 
and  other  harmless  and  vigorous  tunes)  has  more  affinity  with 
Wagner's  mature  style  than  the  bulk  of  its  much  more  ambitious 
successors,  TannkSuser  and  Lohengrin,  The  wonderful  overture 
is  more  highly  organized  and  less  unequal  than  that  of  Tanii' 
kltuseri  and  although  Wagner  usea  less  LtU-mclif  than  Weber 
(see  Opera,  ad  fin.)  and  divides  the  piece  into  "  numbers  " 
of  classical  size,  the  effect  is  so  continuous  that  the  divisions 
could  hardly  be  guessed  by  ear.  Moreover,  the  work  was 
intended  to  be  in  one  act,  and  is  now  so  performed  at 
Bayreuth;  and,  although  it  is  very  long  for  a  one-act  opera, 
this  is  certainly  the  only  form  which  does  justice  to  Wagner's 
conception.^ 

Spohr's  appreciation  of  Derfiiegende  Holldnder  is  a  remarkable 
point  in  musical  history;  and  his  criticism  that  Wagner's  style 
(in  Tannkdtuer)  "  bckedjrounded  periods  "  shows  the  best  effect 
of  that  style  on  a  well-disposed  contemporary  mind.  Of  course, 
from  Wagner's  mature  point  of  view  his  early  style  is  far  too 
much  cut  up  by  periods  and  full  closes;  and  its  prophetic  traits 
are  so  incomparably  more  striking  than  its  resemblance  to  any 
earlier  art  that  we  often  fed  that  only  the  full  closes  stand 
between  it  and  the  true  Wagner.  But  Spohr  would  feel  Wagner's 
works  to  be  an  advance  upon  contemporary  romantic  opera 
rather  than  a  foreshadowing  of  an  unknown  future.  When  we 
listen  to  the  free  declamation  of  the  singers  at  the  outset  of  Der 
fliegaide  HoUSnder — a  declamation  which  is  aca>mpanie4»  by 

'  The  subsequent  dtviaon  into  three  acts,  as  given  in  all  the 
published  editions,  has  been  effected  in  the  crudest  way  by  inserting 
a  full  close  in  the  orchestral  interiudes  at  the  chan^  of  scene,  and 
then  beginning  the  next  soeoe  by  taking  up  the  interludes  again. 
The  true  version  can  be  recovered  from  the  published  score  as 
follows:  In  act  I  sldp  from  the  last  bar  but  four  to  the  4i5t  bar 
of  the  introduction  to  the  2nd  act;  and  at  the  end  of  the  snd  act 
tup  from  the  bat  bar  but  five*'  -       * '^be  entr'acte  to  the 


an  orchestnil  and  thematic  texture  as  far  removed  from  that  oC 
mere  recitative  as  it  is  from  the  forms  of  the  classical  aria — the 
repetition  of  a  whde  sentence  in  order  to  form  a  firm  musical 
close  has  almost  as  quaint  a  ring  as  a  Shakespearean  rhymed  tag 
would  have  in  a  prose  drama  of  Ibsen.  To  Spohr  the  frequency  of 
these  Incidents  must  have  produced  the  impression  that  Wagner 
was  perpetually  beginning  arias  and  breaking  them  off  at  once. 
With  all  its  defects,  Derfiiegende  HoUdnder  is  the  most  masterly 
and  the  least  unequal  of  Wagner's  early  works.  As  drama  it 
stood  immeasurably  above  any  opera  since  Cherubini's  Medie. 
As  a  complete  fusion  between  dramatic  and  musical  movement^ 
its  very  crudities  point  to  its  immense  advance  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  propounded  chaotically  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  by  Monteverde,  and  solved  in  a  simple  form 
by  Cluck.  And  as  the  twofold  musical  and  dramatic  achieve- 
ment of  one  mind,  it  already  places  Wagner  beyond  parallel  in 
the  history  of  art. 

TannkSuser  is  on  a  grander  scale,  but  its  musical  execution  is 
disappointing.  The  weakest  passages  in  Derfiiegende  Holldnder 
are  not  so  helpless  as  the  original  recitatives  of  Venus  in  the  first 
act ;  or  TannhHuser's  song,  which  was  too  far  involved  in  the  whole 
scheme  to  be  ousted  by  the  maturo  '*  New  Venusberg  music  " 
with  which  Wagner  fifteen  years  later  got  rid  both  of  the  end 
of  the  overture  and  what  he  called  his  "  Palais-Royal "  Venus. 
It  is  really  very  difficult  to  understand  Schumann's  impression 
that  the  musical  technique  of  Tannhduser  shows  a  remarkable 
improvement.  Not  until  the  third  act  does  the  great  Wagner 
arbitrate  in  the  struggle  between  amateurishness  and  theatricality 
in  the  music,  though  at  all  points  his  epoch-making  stagecraft 
asserts  itself  with  a  force  that  tempts  us  to  treat  the  whole  work 
as  if  it  were  on  the  Wagnerian  plane  of  TannhSuser's  account  of 
his  pilgrimage  in  the  third  act.  But  the  history  of  mid-iQth* 
century  music  is  unintelligible  until  we  face  the  fact  that,  wheo 
the  anti- Wagnerian  storm  was  already  at  its  height,  Wagner  was 
still  fighting  for  the  recognition  of  music  which  was  most  definite 
just  where  it  realized  vrith  ultra-Mcycrbeeriaii  brilh'ance  all  that 
Wagner  had  already  begun  to  detest.  No  contemporary,  un- 
aided by  personal  knowledge,  could  be  expected  to  trust  in 
Wafer's  purity  of  ideal  on  the  strength  of  Tannhduser,  which 
actually  achieved  popularity  by  such  coarse  methods  of  climax 
as  the  revivalislic  end  of  the  overture,  by  such  maudlin  pathos 
as  O  du  meitt  holder  Abendstcrnf  and  by  the  amiably  childish 
grand-opera  skill  with  which  half  the  action  is  achieved  by 
processions  and  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  music  is  repre> 
sented  by  fanfares.  These  features  established  the  work  in  a 
position  which  it  wiU  always  maintain  by  its  unprecedented 
dramatic  qualities  and  by  the  glory  reflected  from  Wagner's 
later  achievements;  but  we  shall  not  appreciate  the  marvel  oi 
its  nobler  features  if  we  continue  at  this  time  of  day  to  regard 
the  bulk  of  the  music  as  worthy  .of  a  great  composer. 

After  even  the  finest  things  in  Tannhdiuer,  the  Vorspid  to 
L4>/ieHgritt  comes  as  a  revelation,  with  its  quiet  solemnity  and 
breadth  of  design,  its  ethereal  purity  of  tone-colour,  and  its 
complete  emancipation  from  earlier  operatic  forms.  The  sus- 
pense and  climax  in  the  first  act  is  so  intense,  and  the  whole 
drama  is  so  well  designed,  that  we  must  have  a  very  vivid  idea 
of  the  later  Wagner  before  we  can  see  how  far  the  quality  of 
musical  thought  still  faUs  short  of  his  ideals.  The  elaborate 
choral  writing  sometimes  rises  to  almost  Hellexilc  regions  of 
dramatic  art;,  and  there  is  no  crudeness  in  the  passages  that 
carry  on  the  story  quietly  in  reaction  from  the  cUmaxes — a 
test  far  too  severe  for  Tannftduser  and  rather  severe  for  even 
the  mature  works  of  Cluck  and  Weber.  The  orchestration  is 
already  almost  classically  Wagnerian;  though  there  remains 
an  ezcesBve  amount  of  tremolo,  besides  a  few  lapses  into  comic 
violence,  as  in  the  yelpings  which  accompany  Ortrud's  ra^e 
in  the  night-scene  in  the  second  act.  But  the  mere  tone-colours 
of  that  scene  are  enough  to  make  a  casual  listener  imagine  that 
he  is  dealing  with  the  true  Wagner:  the  variety  <^  tone  never 
fails,  and  depends  on  no  immoderate  paraphernalia;  for,  far- 
reaching  as  are  the  results  of  the  systematic  increase  of  the 
daasiral  pairs  of  wind-instruments  to  groups  of  thre^  this  is 
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a  very  OMdett  refom  ecMopMed  to  the  baoaualc  **  otia  altxae* 
dons  "  of  every  new  production  of  Meyerbeer's. 

Bot  there  is  another  side*  to  the  picture.  With  the  groiving 
ceitainty  of  touch  a  stiffness  of  movement  i4>peais  which  gradually 
disturbs  the  listener  who  can  vippiedate  freedom,  whether  in 
ihe  classical  forms  which  Wagner  has  now  abolished,  or  in  the 
majestic  flow  of  Wagner's  later  style.  Full  closes  and  repeated 
scAtenccft  no  longer  confuse  the  issue,  but  in  their  absence  we 
begin  to  notice  the  incessant  squareness  of  the  ostensibly  free 
rhythms.  The  immense  amount  of  pageantry,  thou^  (as  in 
TM»kdusrr)  flood  in  dramatic  motive  and  executed  with  splendid 
stage-craft,  goes  far  to  stultify  Wagner's  already  vigorous  attitude 
of  protest  against  grand-opera  methods;  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  ethcareally  poetic  end  he  ^ves  us  a  disinfected  present 
inm  Meyerbeer  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  scene,  where  mounted 
tfumpeteis  career  round  the  stage  in  full  blast  for  thiee  long 
mioutes;  and  the  prelude  to  the  third  act  is  an  outburst  of 
sheer  gratuitous  vulgarity.  Again,  the  anti-Wagnerians  were 
entirely  justified  in  penetrating  below  the  splendidly  simple 
vid  original  orchestration  of  the  night-scene  between  Ortrud 
&9d  Tdramiind,  and  pointing  out  how  feebly  its  music  drifts 
among  a  doaen  vague  keys  by  means  of  the  diminished  7th; 
a  device  which  teachers  have  tried  to  weed  out  of  every  high- 
fiovn  cserdse  unce  that  otiose  chord  was  first  discovered  in 
the  17th  century.  The  mature  Wagner  would  not  have  carried 
out  twenty  bars  in  his  flattest  scenes  with  so  little  musical  in- 
vvniion.  We  must  not  forget  that  these  boyish  demerits  belcmg 
to  the  work  of  a  man  of  thirty-five  whose  claims  and  aspirations 
atfcady  purported  to  dwarf  the  whole  record  d  the  classics. 
And  the  defects  are  in  all  respects  commonplace;  they  have  no 
resemblance  to  that  uncanny  discoAifort  which  often  warns 
ihe  wise  critic  that  he  is  dealing  with  an  immortal. 

The  crowning  complication  in  the  effect  of  Der  fikgende 
Heildader,  TannkUuser  and  Lohengrin  on  the  musical  thought 
d  the  iQth  century  was  that  the  unprecedented  fusion  of  their 
nraskal  with  their  dramatic  contents  revealed  some  of  the  meaning 
of  serknis  music  to  ears  that  had  been  deaf  to  the  classics. 
Wagnerism  was  henceforth  proclaimed  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings;  learned  musicians  felt  that  it  had  an 
unfair  advantage;  and  by  the  time  Wagner's  popularity  began 
to  thrive  as  a  persecuted  heresy  he  had  left  it  in  the  lurch. 

Wagner  had  hardly  finished  the  score  oi  Lohengrin  before 
he  was  at  work  upon  the  poem  of  Der  Ring  des  Nibetungcn. 
And  with  this  he  suddenly  became  a  mature  artist.  On  a  super- 
ficial view  this  is  a  paradox,  for  there  are  many  more  viobtions 
of  probability  and  much  graver  faults  of  structure  in  the  later 
vDfks  than  in  the  earlier.  Every  critic  could  recognize  the 
structural  merits  of  the  earlier  plays,  for  their  operatic  con- 
ventionalities and  abruptness  of  motive  are  always  intelligible 
as  stage  devices.  Jealousy  might  prompt  a  doubt  whether 
tkese  plays  were  within  the  scope  of  "legitimate*'  music; 
bat  they  were  obviously  stories  of  exceptional  musical  and 
romantic  beauty,  presented  with  literary  resources  unpfeccdenled 
in  operatic  libretti.  Now  the  later  dramas  are  often  notoriously 
atrkward  and  redundant;  while  the  removal  of  those  convenient 
operatic  devices  which  symbolize  situations  instead  of  devdoping 
them,  does  not  readily  appear  to  be  compensated  for  by  any 
S4.pcrior  artistic  resource^  But  there  Is  a  higher  point  of  view 
thin  that  of  story-telling.  In  the  development  of  characters  and 
ititcllcct ual  ideas  Wagner*s  later  works  show  a  power  before  which 
1»  earlier  stagecraft  shrinks  into  insignificance.  It  would  not 
have  sufficed  even  to  indicate  his  later  ideas.  To  handle  these 
M>  successfully  that  we  can  discriminate  defects  from  qualities 
at  all,  is  proof  of  the  technique  of  a  master,  even  though  the 
faults  extend  to  whole  categories  of  literature.  The  faults 
make  analysts  exceptionally  difficult, .  for  they  are  no  longer 
oocimonplace;  indeed,  the  gravest  dangers  of  modem  Wagnerism 
arise  from  the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  any  non-mtisical  aspect 
ra  which  Wagner's  later  work  is  not  important  enough  to  produce 
a  school  of  essentially  non-musical  critics  who  have  no  notion 
how  far  Wagner's  mature  music  transcends  t  be  rest  of  his  thought, 
Bor  bow  often  it  rises  where  his  philosophy  falls.    Thtis  the 


prominent  adiodl  of  critidBa  which  tkppnktA  Wagner  in  the 
19th  century  by  his  approximation  to  Darwin  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  appraises  him  in  the  aoth  by  his  approximation  to 
Bernard  Shaw;  with  the  absurd  result  that  CdUerddmmenmg 
is  ruled  out  as  a  reactionary  failure.  It  is  true  that  its  only 
conceivable  moral  is  flatly  the  opposite  of  that  "  redemption 
by  love  V  which  Wagner  strenuously  preaches  in  a  passage  at 
the  end  which  remained  unset  because  he  considered  it  already 
expressed  by  the  music.  Indeed,  though  Wagner's  bter  treat- 
ment of  love  is  perhaps  the  main  source  of  his  present  popularity 
it  seldom  rises  to  his  loftiest  regions  except  where  it  is  thwarted. 
The  love  that  is  disguised  in  the  deadly  feud  between  Isolde 
and  Tristan)  before  the  drinking  of  the  fatal  potion,  rises  even 
above  the  music;  the  love-duet  in  the  second  act  depends*  for 
its  greatness  on  Its  introduction,  before  the  lovers  have  met, 
and  its  wonderful  slow  movement  (shortly  before  the  catastrophe) 
where  they  are  almost  silent  and  leave  everything  to  the  music: 
the  intervening  twenty  minutes  is  an  exhausting  storm  in  which 
the  words  are  the  sophisticated  riietoric  of  a  19th-century  novd 
of  passion,  translated  into  terribly  turgid  verse  and  set  to  music 
that  is  more  interesting  as  an  intellectoal  ferment  than  effective 
as  a  representation  of  emotions  which  previous  dramatists 
have  wisely  left  to  the  imagination.  But  so  long  as  we  treat 
Wagner  like  a  prose  philosopher,  a  librettist,  a  poet,  a  mere 
musician,  or  anything  short  of  the  complex  and  many-sided 
artist  he  really  is,  we  shall  find  insuperable  obstacles  to  under- 
standing or  enjoying  his  works.  A  true  work  of  art  is  incompar- 
ably greater  than  the  sum  of  its  ideas;  apart  from  the  fact  that, 
if  its  ideas  are  innumerable  and  various,  t>rose  philosophers 
are  apt  to  complain  that  it  htA  none.  And  every  additional 
idea  that  does  not  merely  derange  an  art  enlarges  it  as  it  were 
by  a  new  dimension  in  space.  Wagner  added  all  the  arts  to 
each  other,  and  in  one  of  them  he  attained  so  consummate 
a  mastery  that  we  can  confidently  turn  to  it  when  his  word£ 
and  doctrines  fail  us.  Even  when  we  treat  him  merely  as  a 
dramatist  our  enjoyment  of  his  later  works  gains  enormously 
if  we  take  them  as  organic  wholes,  and  not  as  mere  plots  dressed 
up  in  verse  and  action.  It  matters  little  that  Parsifal  requires 
two  nameless  attendant  characters  in  a  long  opening  scene, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  telling  the  antecedents  of  the  story, 
when  a  situation  is  thereby  revealed  which  for  subtlety  and  power 
has  hardly  a  paraDd  since  Greek  tragedy^  The  vast  myth  of 
the  Ring  is  related  in  full  several  times  in  each  of  the  three  main 
dramas,  with  ruthless  disregard  for  the  otherwise  magnificent 
dramatic  effect  of  the  whole;  hosts  of  original  dramatic  and 
ethical  Ideas,  with  which  Wagner's  brain  was  even  more  fertile 
than  his  voltmiinous  prose  works  would  indicate,  assert  them- 
selves at  all  points,  only  to  be  thwarted  by  repeated  attempts 
to  allegorize  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer;  aU  efforts  to  read 
a  consistent  scheme,  ethical  or  philosophical,  into  the  result 
are  doomed  to  failure;  but  all  this  matters  little,  so  long  as  we 
have  Wagner's  unfailing  later  resources  in  those  higher  dramatic 
verities  which  present  to  us  emotions  and  actions,  human  and 
divine,  as  things  essentially  complex  and  conflicting,  inevitable 
as  natural  laws,  incalculable  as  natural  phenomena. 

Wagner's  choice  of  subjects  had  from  the  outset  shown  an 
Imagination  far  above  that  of  any  eariier  librettist;  yet  he  had 
begun  with  stories  which  could  attract  ordinary  minds,  as  he 
dismally  realized  when  the  libretto  of  Der  Jlic^cnde  HoUSnicr 
90  pleased  the  Parisian  wire-puUers  that  it  was  promptly  set  ^o 
music  by  one  of  their  friends.  But  with  Der  Ring  des  Nibdungen 
Wagner  devoted  himself  to  a  story  which  any  ordinary  dramatist 
would  find  as  unwieldy  as,  for  instance,  most  of  Shakespeare's 
subjects;  a  story  In  which  ordinary  canons  of  taste  and  prob- 
ability were  violated  as  they  are  In  real  life  and  In  great  art. 
Wagner's  first  inspiration  was  for  an  opera  {Siegfried^s  Todj 
projected  in  1848)  on  the  death  of  Germany's  mythical  hero; 
but  he  found  that  the  story  needed  a  preliminary  drama  to 
convey  its  antecedents.  This  preliminary  drama  soon  proved 
to  need  another  to  explain  It,  which  again  finally  needed  a  short 
Introductory  drama.  Thus  the  plan  of  the  Ring  was  sketched 
in  reverM  order;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  C&Ueyd&mmerung 


•howt  inea of  lit  lut  Ihu  WtgntrlaibeeaB  fail actieme in  Iht 
days  wbcD  FRnch  gnnd  Dpam.  wilh  iU  blUcU  utd  pageantiy, 
ItiU  influHKed  him.  Tbrie  is  LitUc  doubl  that  umc  Kdundunt 
nuntivcs  is  the  Kiti(  were  of  eailiei  coDceptiw  tbu  tbc  loui 
complete  diunai,  lad  that  tbeii  suvival  ii  due  partly  to  WagMr'a 
natiiral  aUectiou  (or  viojiL  on  which  he  had  spent  paina,  and  partly 
to  a  dim  nolioo  Ihjit  (liite  Browning's  method  in  The  RiH(  and 
He  Book)  \hcy  might  serve  to  reveal  the  3to:y  aJrcsh  in  the  light 
of  each  chiracter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  confidenlJy  date 
the  piiri&cniirjn  of  Wagner's  music  at  the  moment  when  be  set 
to  watli  on  a  siory  which  carried  him  finally  away  Eiom  that 
world  of  EtereotypHl  operatic  pasMons  into  widcb  be  had  already 

The  disturbing  life  already  appeals  in  Do  Jliittnde  H^tHnda, 
■I  the  point  when  Senla'a  father  enters  wilh  the  Dutchman, 
•ad  Senta  [who  is  already  in  an  advanced  state  of  Sc/pBdrmtrti 

rr  the  legend  of  the  Flying  Dutchman)  stands  rooted  to  the 
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becomes  crude,  Ethicalandoperalicpointso 
confused  vhea  it  is  asserted  that  the  Flying 
Kived  by  a  faithful  woman,  though  it  appean 
between  Senta  and  Erik  that  so  lonf  Bl  the 


rapidly  in  the  drama  than  J 


It  that 


Kn  less  complete.  Id  r«HtUd«ji 
Leilcclual  power  develops  Far  liioJ 
1  the  music.    The  SUn^riii,  wit 


of  the  : 


ID  the  Ic 


power,  and  little  distinction  beyond  a  certain  poetic  value  io  the 
(ones  of  violas  which  had  tong  ago  been  fully  eipbited  by 
Moiart  and  Mthul,  while  the  music  of  Tannhauscr's  pilgrimage 
ranks  with  the  Vofspiel  to  Lohttiffin  as  a  wonderful  foreshadow^ 
log  of  Wagner's  mature  style.  Again,  the  appeal  to  "  God's 
judgment "  In  Ihe  trial  by  batik  in  LoliatpiJi  i>  a  Eubjeci  lA 
which' no  earlier  hbretlist  could  have  made  more  than  a  plausible 


But  as  dramatist  Wagner 
without  glois  or  apology  Bnngs  l> 
royal  fair-mindedness   and  good. 


I  sell-evident  fnci  that  the  per* 
which  such  claims  seemed  reas 
o  ordinary  opeiatlc  villaiD;  th 


rom    Wagner's   hyperbolical   stage-directions. 

In  Lohtnirm  we  lake  leave  of  Ihe  early 
jVagner's  ideals,  and  in  the  Rint  wc  com( 
.ranscends  all  othi 


saceidolal  type  of  tfaditioo,  nUdi  nulea  progiea  ««n  in  iht 

study  oF  his  works  irapoaalble  except  through  revolt.  Stich  arc 
Ibe  penalties  exacted  by  Iha  irony  ol  late,  for  the  worid'i 

penecuiian  of  its  propbcla. 

Genuinely  dramatic  murif,  even  if  it  seem  as  purely  musical 
as  Mozart's,  must  always  be  approached  through  its  drima;  and- 
Wagner's  masterpieces  demand  that  we  shall  use  this  ^fproach; 
but,  as  with  Moiart,  we  must  not  stop  on  Ibe  threshold.  With 
MourllhereisnotemplalioDlodoso.    But  with  Wagner,  juat 

who  have  been  awaketied  by  bii  music-diaiaai  to  a  sense  ol  Ibe 
poasibihtiEt  of  terioua  muiSe,  so  there  ue  lovers  ol  aam  wbo 
Lvow  that  they  owe  to  Wagner  their  ^>predatiui  of  poetry. 
But  people  wbtAe  love  ol  lilenture  is  more  indqKndcnt  £nd  U 
liard  to  taJte  Wagner's  poetry  and  prose  serioudy,  unless  they 
have  already  mosuied  him  by  his  music  Ue  eSeclid  do  reform 
.n  bieraiure^  bis  mcticuioua  adherence  to  the  archaic  alliteratioa 
if  the  NibduHteniUd  is  not  allied  with  any  sense  of  beauty  in 
irerbal  soimd  or  verse-rhythm;  and  his  ways  of  expressing 
amotion  in  language  consist  chieHy  io  the  jHling-up  of  super- 
atives.  Yet  be  was  too  full  of  dramatic  insiaialHui  Co  remain 
perpetually  victimised  by  the  concciealious  aSecutions  ol  the 
'  where  dramatic  tituations  are  not  only 
poetical  but  (aa  in  the  £ist  act  of  CCc  ITdJMrf  and  the  tCoUiiKkK 
xae  in  SUiJrHd)  too  elemental  for  strained  language,  Wagi»r 

.i  try  to  write  poetry.  Sometimes,  too,  when  a  gtea^  dramatic 
dibiai  has  given  pUce  to  a  lyrical  antidimii,  Ricospective 
moods,  subtleties  of  emotion  and  crowning  musical  4hougbta 
press  in  upon  Wagner's  mind  wilh  a  closeness  that  determines 
every  word;  and  thus  not  only  is  the  whole  third  act  ol  Triilim, 
OS  Wagner  said  when  he  was  working  at  iti  of  "  overwhelming 
tra^c  power,"  but  Isolde's  dying  utterances  (which  occupy  the 
last  five  minutes  and  are,  of  course,  totally  without  action  or 
dramatic  tension)  were  not  unlike  fine  poetry  even  before  Ibe 
music  wax  written.  But,  as  ■  rule,  Wagner'i  poetic  diction  must 
simply  be  tolerated  by  the  ciilic  who  would  submit  himself  to 
Wagnec's  ideas. 

If  we  wish  to  kiww  what  Wagner  means,  we  must  fight  our 
way  through  his  drama  to  his  music;  and  we  must  not  expect 
to  find  Lhat  each  phrase  in  ihe  maulfa  of  the  acLor  carrE$poDda 
word  for  note  with  the  music.    That  sort  of '  correspondence 

hunting,"  as  expressed  in  his  prose  writings  and  convcr^lion, 

are  contemptuoualy  lolcianL    We  shall  indeed  find  that  his 

orchestra  interprets  the  dramatic  situations  which  bis  poetry 

roughly  outlines.    But  we  shall  also  find  that,  even  if  we  could 

iceivc  Ihe  poetry  to  be  a  periecl  eiprissiaa  nf  all  that  (tn  be 

■en  in  words  and  actions,  the  orchestra  will  express  something 

ater;  it  will  no!  run  parallel  with  the  poetry;  the  LdtnieliJ 

Item  will  not  be  a  coUcctkin  of  hlbcb;  the  musical  expression 

singer  and  oicbestra  will  not  be  a  mere  bcighiened  resouree  of 

'Jl  that  kind  of  prt-esiabUsbed  harroooy 
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le  Wagner's  mature  use  of  Leilmolifbj  the  theme 
ich  happens  to  be  asuxialed  wilh  Aibericb'a  ring.  The  fact 
It  thiithcmeis  commonly  called  Ihe"  Ring-motif  "isagbring 
lance  of  whatWagner  has  bad  Io  endure  from  bis  friends. 
poTtant  as  Ihe  ring  is  throughout  the  tetralogy,  Wagner  would 


ikof  a; 
than  he  would  Ihink  of  associa 
Why  should  a  Ring-motil  be  tr 
vnting  Walhalla?  Are 
ii  that  Woti    ■    ■ 


a  then 


71  sake 
a  theme  wilh  WoUn's  hat. 


Jhallaby  the  ring? 

which  Ibis  Ihemc 

arisen  its  purport  imd  development  become  deep  and  naluiiL 

The  Rhine^aughlers  have  been  teasing  Ihe  Nibclung  Albefich, 

and  an  rejoidng  i?  tbc  light  of  the  Rhine-gold  which  xhioes  U 
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tbetop^f  A  lock  as  tlK«anitiikes  it  through  the  w»tflr.  Albeikh 
does  not  think  much  of  the  gold  if  its  only  use  is  for  these  waters 
chOdicn's  gwnes.  But  one  of  the  Rhlne-dftughters  telis  him  that 
**  be  who  could  make  the  gold  into  a  ring  would  become  master 
of  the  woftld ,"  and  to  these  words  the  so-called  Ring-motif  is 
fint  sung  (see  Mblooy,  Example  x  i).  The  Rhine-daughter  sings 
it  in  n  childlike,  indolently  graceful  way  which  well  exproaes 
the  kind  of  toy  the  ring  or  the  world  itself  would  be  to  her. 
One  of  her  sisters  bids  her  be  carefttU  but  they  leassaxe  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  Rhine«gold  is  safe,  since  no  one 
can  win  it  who  docs  not  renounce  love.  Albcrich  broods  over 
what  he  beam,  and  already  the  theme  changes  its  character  as 
he  thinks  of  such  mastery  of  the  world  as  he  might  gain  by  it 
(MEtODY,  Ex.  13).  He  curses  love  and  gratis  the  gold.  The 
theme  of  worid-mastery  grows  dark  with  the  darkness  of  the 
Nibefaing's  mind.  The  waters  of  the  Rhine  change  into  black 
oBsts  which  grow  grey  and  tUn,  while  the  now  sinister  theme 
becomes  softer  and  smoother.  Then  it  breaks  gently  forth  in  a 
BoUe,  swinging  rhythm  and  massively  sail  brazen  tones,  as 
Woun  awakes  on  a  mountain  hei^t  and  gazes  upon  Walholla, 
his  newly  finished  palace  which  he  has  hid  the  giants  buSd,  so 
that  from  it  he  may  rule  the  world  (Mslooy,  Ex.  13X.  Thetheme 
thus  shows  do  trivial  connexicA  with  a  stage-property,  mechanic- 
ally important  in  the  plot;  but  it  represents  the  desire  for 
power,  aind  mhat  that  desiipe  means  to  each  different  type  of  mind. 
The  gpds,  as  the  giants  plaintivdy  admit,  "  rule  by  beauty"; 
hence  the"  Walhalla-motif."  What  it  becomes  in  the  mind  of 
the  NOKlung  b  grimly  evident  when  Albcrich  uses  his  ring  in 
Nibeiheim.  The  Rhin^daughtcrs'  exultant  cry^of "  Rhine-gold  " 
if  there  tortured  in  an  extremely  remote  modulation  at  the  end 
of  a  very  sinister  transformation  of  the  theme;  and  the  orchestrsr 
d<m,  with  iu  lurid  but  nnothered  brass  mstruments,  its  penetrat- 
ing low  reed  tones  and  its  weird  drum^oU  beaten  on  a  suspended 
cymbal,  is  more  awe-inspiring  than  anything  dreamed  of  by  the 
ckvrrest  ci  those  composers  who  do  not  create  intellectual  causes 
lor  their  effects. 

A  famoi»  and  t)rpical  instance  of  Wagner's  use  of  Ltiimotif  in 
tngic  irony  is  the  passage  where  Hagen  gives  Sie^ried  friendly 
vdcooie,  to  the  melody  of  the  cune  which  Alberich  pronounced 
00  the  ring  and  all  who  approached  it.  The  more  subtle  examples 
ire  inexha.ustible  in  variety  and  resource;  and  perhaps  the 
cfimax  of  subtlety  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Leilmolif  in  the 
fast  scene  of  the  third  act  of  CSUerddmmerungf  when  Siegfried 
throws  away  his  last  chance  of  averting  hb  doom.  The  Rhine- 
daai^ets  appear  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  give  them  the  ring  that 
is  on  his  finder.  Siegfried  refuses.  They  laugh  at  his  stinginess 
and  disappear.  Segfried  is  piqued,  and  caUs  than  back  to  offer 
them  the  ring.  Unfortunately  they  tell  him  of  its  curse,  and 
prophesy  death  to  him  if  he  keeps  it.  This  arouses  his  spirit  of 
contfadktion;  and  he  tells  them  that  they  might  have  won 
it  from  him  by  coaxing,  but  never  by  threats,  and  that  he  values 
his  life  no  more  than  the  stone  he  tosses  away  as  he  s^ieaks  to 
them.  In  spite  of  the  necessary  allusions  to  the  ominous  theme 
of  the  curse,  which  would  give  any  less  great  composer  ample 
cacose  lor  anccumblng  to  the  listener's  sense  of  impending  doom, 
Wagner's  music  speaks  to  us  through  the  child-minds  of  the 
Rbaw^aaghters  and  terri6cs  us  with  the  ruthless  calm  of  Nature. 

AlatMMt  as  subtle,  and  much  more  directly  impressive,  is  the 
patlws  of  the  death  of  Siegfried,  which  is  heightened  by  an  un- 
preoedcoted  appeal  to  a  sense  of  musical  form  on  the  scale  of 
the  entire  tetralogy.  Siegfried's  whole  charsctcr  and  career  is, 
iadeed,  annihilated  in  the  dnmsy  progress  towards  this  con- 
sanumiioa;  but  Shakespeare  might  have  condoned  worse  plots 
lor  the  sake  of  so  noble  a  result ;  ami  indeed  Wagner's  awkward- 
aesB  aciscf  mainly  from  fear  of  committing  oversights.  Hagen, 
the  Nibdmig's  son,  has  managed  to  make  Siegfried  unwittingly 
drink  a  lov*-potioo  with  Gntnme,  which  causes  him  to  forget  his 
own  bf&ie,  Brdnnhilde.  Siegfried  is  then  persuaded  to  transform 
himsdf  by  hb  magic  Tarnhelm  into  the  likeness  of  hu  host, 
Gutnuie%  brother  Gunther,  in  order  to  bring  Brtlnnhilde  (whose 
name  is  now  4|mte  new  to  him)  from  her  fire-encirclcd  rock,  so 
that  CkHtber  may  have  Iter  for  hb  bride  and  Siegfried  may  wed 


Gutfune.  Thb  b  achieved;  and  Brfinnhilde's  horror  and  be- 
wilderment at  meeting  Siegfried  again  as  a  stranger  in  hb  own 
shape  creates  a  situatk>n  which  Siegfried  caimot  understand, 
and  which  Hagen  pretends  to  construe  as  damning  evidence  that 
Siegfried  has  betrayed  Gunther's  honour  as  well  as  BrOnnhilde'a 
Hagen,  Gunther  and  Brunnhilde  therefore  agree  that  Siegfried 
must  die.  In  order  to  spare  Gutrune's  fedings  it  b  arranged 
that  hb  death  shall  appear  as  an  accident  in  a  hunting  party. 
While  the  hunting  pakrty  b  resting  Siegfried  beUs  stories  of  hb 
boyhood,  thus  reolling  the  antecedents  of  thb  drama  with  a 
charming  freshness  and  sense  <rf  dramatic  and  musical  repose. 
When  he  comes  to  the  point  where  hb  memory  has  been  clouded 
by  Hagen's  speUs,  Hagen  restores  hb  memory  with  aoothci 
magic  potion.  Siegfried  calmly  continues  to  teU  how  he  found 
BrQnnhilde  asleep  on  the  fiety  mountaiiu  Hagen  affects  to 
construe  thb  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  slays  him  as  if  in 
righteous  wrath.  The  dying  Sie^ried  calb  on  BrOnnhilde  to 
awaken,  and  asks  '*  Who  hath  kcked  thee  again  in  deep?" 
He  bdieves  that  he  is  once  more  with  Brttnnhilde  on  the  Val- 
kyries' mountain  height;  and  the  harmonies  of  her  awakening 
move  in  untroubled  splendour  till  the  lig^t  of  life  fades  with  tin 
light  of  day  and  the  slain  hero  b  carried  to  the  Gibichung's  hall 
throus^  the  moonlit  nusts,  while  the  music  of  love  and  death 
teUs  in  terrible  trium|A  more  of  hb  story  than  he  ever  knew. 

The  bare  conception  of  such  art  as  thb  shows  how  perfect  b 
the  unity  between  the  different  dements  in  Wagner's  bter  music- 
drama.  If  the  music  iA  TriOan  b  more  polyphonic  than  that  of 
Lohengrin,  it  b  because  it  b  hardly  figurative  to  call  its  drama 
polyphonic  abo.  Compare  the  mere  fairy-tale  mystery  of 
Lohengrin's  command  that  Elsa  shall  never  ask  to  kiww  his 
name,  with  the  profound  fatalism  of  Isolde's  love-potion.  Apart 
from  the  gain  in  tragic  force  resulting  from  Wagner's  masterly 
development  of  the  dmracter  of  Brangacne,  the  raw  material 
of  the  story  was  already  suggestive  of  that  astounding  combina- 
tion of  the  contrasted  themes  of  love  and  death,  the  musical 
/execution  of  which  involves  a  harmonic  range  almost  as  far 
beyond  that  of  its  own  day  as  the  ordinary  harmonic  range  of 
the  19th  century  b  b^ond  that  of  the  i6th.  In  hb  next  work, 
Die  Meistersinger,  Wagner  ingeniously  made  poetry  and  drama 
out  of  an  explicit  manifesto  to  musical  critics,  and  proved  the 
depth  of  hb  music  by  developing  its  evcrsrday  resources  aiui  so 
showing  that  its  vitality  does  not  depend  on  that  extreme 
emotional  force  that  makes  Tristan  und  Isolde  almost  unbearably 
poignant.  Few  things  are  finer  in  music  or  literature  than  the 
end  of  the  second  act  of  Die  Meistersinger,  from  the  point  where 
Sachs's  apprentice  begins  the  riot,  to  the  moment  when  the 
watchman,  frightened  aU  the  silence  of  the  moonlit  streets  so 
soon  after  he  has  heard  all  that  noise,  announces  eleven  o'clock 
and  bids  the  folk  pray  for  protection  against  evil  spirits,  while 
the  orchestra  telb  us  of  the  dreams  of  Walther  and  Eva  and  ends 
by  putting  poetry  even  into  the  pedantic  ineptitudes  of  the 
malicious  Beckmesser.  Die  MeisUrsmger  b  perhaps  Wagner's 
most  nearly  perfect  work  of  art;  and  it  b  a  striking  proof  of  its 
purity  and  greatness  that,  while  the  whole  work  b  in  the  happiest 
comic  vein,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  it  as  in  any  way  slis^ter  than 
Wagner's  tr^ic  works.  The  overwhelming  love-tragedy  of 
Trislan  und  Isolde  b  hardly  less  perfect,  thou^  the  simplicity 
of  its  action  exposes  itsiim^aeafx  to  greater  notoriety  than  those 
which  may  be  found  In  Die  Meistcrsinger. 

These  two  works  mtemiptcd  the  execution  of  the  Ring  and 
formed  the  stepping-stones  to  Parsifal ,  a  work  which  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  mark  a  further  advance  in  that  subtlety  of 
poetic  conception  which,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  determining 
impulse  to  Wagner's  true  musical  style.  But  in  music  he  had 
no  more  to  learn,  and  Parsifal,  while  the  most  solemn  and 
concentrated  of  all  Wagner's  dramas,  b  musically  not  always 
unsuggestive  of  old  age.  Its  harmonic  style  b,  excq>t  in  the 
Grail  music,  even  more  abstruse  than  hi  Tristan;  and  the 
intense  quiet  of  the  action  b  far  removed  from  the  forces  which 
in  that  tumultuous  tragedy  carry  the  Ibtener  through  every 
difficulty.  Again,  while  the  Eucharistic  features  in  Parsifal 
attract  some  Ibtenen,  the  material  effect  of  their  presentation 
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i>  ngards  Wagner's  bst  vork  si  his  lollicst,  both  iD 
mutic  and  pocCiy.  Certainly  ikj  poet  would  ventutt  to  despiu 
Wagner's  inilginalrve  conception  of  Kundry.  In  hii  if  Hers  to 
his  fiiend  Mathiide  WcKndonck,  it  tppean  that  while  he 
compoung  Triilttn  be  already  bid  the  inspiiation  of  worl 
OBt  Ihe  idenlificatiOD  of  Kundiy,  the  meuengei  ot  (lie  G 
with  the  templrcas  wbo,  under  Iheipeliof  Klingan,  s«Iu(« 
knighti  ol  the  Cnil;  and  he  had,  moieovei,  thought 
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rough  pity.    The  chief  eioise  fot  doubi 

'  Wagner's  last  work  il  teiUy  his  greatest  i>  tfait  n 


they  do  not  lead  to  definite  conGicti 

Where  the  orcheilta  ihons  that  Parsital  is  IKcoDung  UaU-con- 
sfiouiof  his  quest  while  Kundry  is  beguiUng  bint  with  memotiej 
of  hit  mother, — and  also  during  the  two  changes  of  scene  to  the 
Hjill  of  the  Grail,  where  the  orchestra  Dunglea  the  agony  of 
Amfortas  and  the  sorrow  of  the  kufghll  with  the  tailing  of  the 
great  bells,— the  polypbony  b  alouxl  as  dramatic  as  in  Trislan; 
while  the  prelude  and  the  CJiatfreilagssau&cr  are  among  the 
clearest  eiamples  of  the  sublime  unce  Beethoven.  But  else- 
where there  are  few  passages  in  which  the  cxtiemcly  recondite 
harjnoaic  style  can  be  with  certainty  traced  to  anythiug  but 
habit.  This  style  origkatcd,  indeed,  in  a  long  eiperience  of  the 
profoundcst  dramatic  impulses;  but  as  a  habit  it  does  not  seem, 
like  Ihe  grutal  ihingi  in  art,  the  one  inevitable  treatment  of 
the  matter  in  hand.  But,  whatever  our  doubts,  we  may  saldy 
regard  Parsi/al  as  a  work  which,  like  Beethoven's  last  fugues, 

.their  own  vanity  than  from  tkooe  who  wish  to  be  inspired  by 

In  Wagner's  harmonic  style  we  encconter  the  entire  problem 
of  modem  musical  teiture.  Wagner  effected  vast  diangei  in 
almost  every  biaach  of  hi)  all-embradng  art,  from  Ihcalre- 
buQding  and  stage-lighting  to  the  musical  declamation  of  words. 
Most  of  his  reforms  have  since  been  intelligently  carried  out  as 
normal  principles  in  more  aits  Iban  one;  but,  shocking  u  the 
slalecnent  may  seem  to  ioth<entury  orthodoiy,  Wagnerian 
harmony  is  a  universe  as  yet  unexplored,  except  by  the  few 
compoicn  who  axe  so  independent  of  its  bewildering  cflect  on 
the  generatbn  that  grew  up  with  it,  that  they  an  uK  Wagner's 
resources  as  dbcreetly  as  be  used  them  bimlelf.  The  latl  two 
eumples  at  the  end  oi  tbe  article  on  HAJtuoxv  sbow  alnicst  all 
that  b  new  in  Wagner's  harmonic  princijdea.  Tbe  pctuliai  ait 
therein  b  that  while  the  discords  owe  their  intelliglhliity  and 
'.o  the  smooth  melodic  lint 
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Ihe  melodic  hues  wluch  combine  to  produce  tbem. 

Wageerian  harmony  is,  then,  adlher  a  side-iuue  not  a  progress 
per  Mf/KH,  but  a  leadii^  cujient  in  tbe  straam  of  musical  evoiu- 
tion.  That  stream  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  cairy  with  it  every 
reality  that  has  been  reached  by  side-issues  and  leaps;  and  of 

:h  thin^  we  have  important  cases  in  the  works  of  Straus: 


Debus 


eadily  increasing  ijj 
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produce  an  emotionally  apt 
physical  soisation.  Debussy  has  Ibis  in  common  with  Strauss, 
that  he  too  regards  harmonies  ai  pure  physical  tCDsalioDS;  but 
he  diflers  from  Strauss  firstly  in  systems tically  refusing  to  regard 
them  as  anything  ti^e,  and  secondly  in  his  extreme  senubjlity 

MlJSic)  how  harmonic  music  origmaled  in  just  this  habit  of 
regarding  combinations  of  sound  as  mere  sensations,  and  how 
for  ceuiuiies  the  habit  opposed  itsdf  to  the  intellectual  principles 
of  coDtrapunca]  harmony.  These  intellectual  principles  are,  of 
course,  not  without  their  own  i^und  In  physical  senulion; 
but  it  is  evident  that  Defaussy  appeals  beyond  them  to  a  more 
primitive  instinct;  and  on   it  ht  bases  an  almoGt  perfectly 

muuc,  precisdy  the  opposite  ot  these  of  classical  bamKiny. 
The  toly  illogical  point  in  his  system  is  that  the  beauty  of  bis 
dreamlike  chords  depeodi  not  only  on  bis  artful  choice  of  a  limbce 
that  minimizes  their  haishnesB,  but  also  on  the  fact  that  they 
eater  the  ear  witk  the  meaning  they  have  acquired  through 
centuries  ol  harmonic  evolution  on  tjassic4l  lines.  There  is  a 
special  pleasure  in  the  subsidence  of  that  meaning  beneath  a 
Bonthing  sensation;  but  a  system  based  thereon  carmot  be 
univetsaL  Its  phenomena  are.  however,  perfectly  real,  and  can 
be  observed  wherever  artistic  conditions  make  the  tone  of  a 
mass  of  harmony  more  important  than  the  interior  threads  of 
its  tenure.  This  is  ol  constant  occuitence  in  cluiica!  planolorte 
muuc,  in  which  thick  chords  are  subjected  to  polyphonic  lawa 
only  in  their  top  and  bottom  notes,  uhilc  the  inner  notes  make  a 

octaves  are  not  only  harmless  but  essential  to  tbe  balance  of  tone. 

■ntipolypbonic  laws  of  such  masses  of  sound,  thus  making  these 

The  irrational  discords  of  Strauss  are  also  lesl  phenomena  in 
ical  aesthetics.     They  are  an  eitenaon  ol  the  principle  on 


btheulyp 
Haydn 


hiipin* 

of  a  cricket;  but  the  haisbest  realism  in  GilutilOiamiit  (tbe 
discoid  produced  by  the  bocns  of  Hsgcn  and  his  churls  in  the 

HDuld  have  convinced  Coitlli.  And  of  Debussy's  antipcdypbooic 
art  there  is  less  in  Wagner  than  in  Beethoven.  Tbe  present  in- 
fluence of  Wagnerian  harmony  is,  then,  somewhat  indefinite, 
since  the  most  iropoitanl  real  phenomena  of  later  music  indicate 
1  revolt  buth  from  it  and  from  eailier  classical  methods.  It  has 
had,  however,  a  marked  e^eci  on  weaker  musical  individualities. 
Uusieal  public  opinion  now  puts  an  extraordinaiy  pressure  Olt 
the  young  composer,  urging  him  at  all  costs  to  abandon  "  out- 
ol-date  "  styles  however  stimulatiaKthw  maybe  to  hia  invcntHm. 
Iti^noeugEei^tion  tosay  iJin  "  t'l^nUcl  condit Ion  in  litem ure 
would  be  produced  bysiitoQ£j>uiili>  oiunioo  10  the  effect  that 
B]iy^:iiCliibn)4i«ahopdaa9ly  out  of  date  unless  it  omaisted 
■'"    '    types  ol  phrase  to  be  io 


WAGON— WAGRAM 


a+3 


Tk  onr  MBW  of  diuuik  SiBcn  I 
bvB  pvblic  mulicil  opinioD,  to^clbcr 
Eonfl,  in  eiHiMqiicn«  of  ftmlbcT  pimkat  bibh,  that  of  pniBiU 
ii|  Uupclai  ennctt  Iran  W*SMt'*  open*  u  ordwttnl  picas 
wiibonl  voica  or  (nlbooka  or  iny  Hnt  lh$x  luch  uijimctt  ar 
dojnbler  Bat  this  vuidiliun,  vhlch  Wi^ercoadoHd  with 
•HT  bad  gnn,  nov  hippUy  bt0ra  id  give  wiy  lo  The  pnclic 
if  praBHinK  long  tcncs  or  «t(ke  kU,  with  the  •!■(•»,  o 
tkc  rancm-plitfMni.  Tfali  his  the  mcril  of  bringing  Ihe  rei 
>tpiH  to  ean  whldi  my  b>.ve  do  olher  meau  cl 


Un,  isd  it  foaten 


igim 


.  TIm  (uidance  of  Ham  Klchter  hu  tfven  u: 
■TT  Inivirfc  Mgainit  the  miveprtKoUIion  of  Wkgner;  tdd 
iWti  ii  hope  Ihil  Wiener  11B7  yet  be  Hvcd  fiDin  luch 
ob&i-ini  in  fetiih-irenliip  tu  Ihs  lost  Hindet  to  ns  foi  lo  la 
Ai  villi  Shak«pe*r«  ud  Beelbonn.  the  d>r  will  ocvec  co 
•kg  wc  can  mnsinc  Ihe  iDfluepee  erf  n  viH  ■  mind  upon 
tinrr  of  lit.  Saulkr  irtisU  can  milw  hlMory;  the  tnil 
i^ib  it  ioio  thit  diyli^t  which  is  in  Gnil  ciUK. 

till  or  WiCNEi'j  W<n») 
(r^  Ihe  iinpubUibed  Dit  HochtiU  (ihne  numbcn  only).  On  fi^. 


1  Dcr  fiirtnii  notliniir:  nmanlistlii  Ofir;  I 

Oj":  3  KU  (libntto.  iftui  inu«.  iSM-i&ts; 
■IK.  iS6o-j»6i>. 

(.  ^t<iiiriii:   remamlitrln  Ofrr;   J  uu  (TibretK 
LA(&-l£4Sf.    ThiiittheLiAl  wnkWat[n«-c:aTlf  brii 

S.  Du  KtiinKM.  pnAsuF  in  4  sccnci 
«  B-iiuwfimpul  (paen  •fiiltn  UsI  0 
■  1^1  Hid  Gnuhed  ia  llJi-lSsi^  mui 


tilt  Um  WDik  V/igarr  cah>  b)r  Ihe  Iillc  oi  Opcia. 
Ant  £1  JViM>ii((i.,  pHh   Tai:  i  *>i> 


1*0  ooHy  finitll 


RMf  ia  HManim,  iiinirT  7ii(;  J  icl>,  the  tini 
bdm  Triiltn.  tTie  mt  betnan  1^6}  and  1S69. 
i(ff  na  Wamlwi;  J  acta  [ikclch  »(  play,  |8«; 
nuw,  iUi^Mt). 

'-    Ai-i    <Ili    NOdimpn.    ifilln    Tar. 

fritfl  Tti  lliKdy  ilnlchid  dnmati- 

't&jaUfid  li 


iRiuliictkin  ind  llcta  tftlf/r^ 
aSrillMEDUUC  llTO'lS?!). 

a;iS;3SSi,'!K,S'  """■  '■"■'""•  *^"""- 

A>  ntmti  uhs  cmipoiitiaiu.  [he  atly  unpuhEihid  mrfci  iit- 


r  appealed,  ev>  odc  could  have 


-i-^i-n  wlijl  hat  no»  bern  abundantly  verifiej,  thai  ttie  Rial  can 
in^ifunnvdiriEngliibwIthoaLanyBpprttiablcloaataWagBerairt- 
^'- viETn-iFrjrh  'HOT  hai  alia  published  adofB, 1-.«*- : — 


;  lUndardbjesraphy  u  Uiat  oJ  Ulaienapp  Ifi  vols., 
ippcarcd  btiweeo  ifoi  and  1000).  Of  readable 
•T  may  dte  Enitat  Nevmaa,  A  SiUy  af  Ifafimr- 
l<nhbR<,  SlaA'aa  ta  IJit  Wtl*mtm  Drama  (iwl; 
m,  LikWi  i^  (if  IfiifiHr  Uriinai  (1906).  Tit 
:•.  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw..Ihou>h  cooained  oulti^ 

iy 'o?''inurical 'mo^SillL' Tlie'h^heM*&iilish 
ivifwr  ii  hia  liiead  Dannnuthcr,  whoae  uticfa  ia 


Sn  alw  AiiA,  >Iauioiiv,  tinmousTATioH,  Munc,  Oni 

■vEmumi.  (D.F.T.) 

WAGON,  OT  Waccok,  a  large  (our-whecled  vehide  for  the 
eairiage  nf  hnvy  loadi,  aod  dnwo  by  two  or  more  bones, 
the  peeetal  Engliih  ute  of  the  leim,  where  it  It  mart 


e  large  vehicles  employed  in  the 


,  ngolagdculiunlproduce.  It  is  also  used  of  the  ur 

heavy  toiling  Uock  for  goods  on  lailnays.    In  America  1 

ipplicd  abo  la  lighter  vehicles,  such  as  are  used  loi 

ivery,  police  work,  &c.,  ibd  lo  various  farms  of  four 


verej 


ivord.    TheO.E.cogni 


u.  Wacra  (cf.  Gcr.  Watm,  S> 
■rlitsl  use  of  the  word  in  Loid 
dSU-'S's),  so  that  it  la  by  n 
ird  «u  iwja,  lalen 


rm  "  Kagon  "  or  "  waggon  "  is  applied  Icchnicaiiy  in  hook- 
ndiog  to  a  frame  of  cane  used  for  Irimming  the  edges  ol  gold 
si.  In  irchiieclure  1  "  waEOD<eiliiig  "  is  a  boarded  tool  of 
le  TutloT  lime,  either  of  semicircular  or  polygonal  Hctioa. 

is  boarded  with  thin  panels  of  oak  or  other  wood  ornamented 
[Ih  mouldings  and  with  loops  at  the  inlenections. 
WACRAK  (Deut^r-Waoah),  a  village  of  Austria  siLualed 

Ihe  plain  of  the  Marchleld,  ill  >".  N.C.  ol  Vienna.    It  give* 

I  name  la  [he  baltic  ol  Ihe  jih  and  6th  of  Jul;  i3o9.  In  which 

the  Fnnch  army  under  NspoleoD  defeated  Ihe  Austiiant  com- 

ided  by  the  archduke  Chailea.   On  the  failure  of  his  previou* 

NAFOLEomcCAHraiCNiand  AsreiM),  Nipoleert  KthlnueU 
iccumulilc,  iround  Vienni  and  ihctslind  of  Lobau.nol  only 

n  Italy  andSouih  Germany  fori  analefloil.  Every  del ach- 
it  was  drawn  in  within  forty-eight  hours'  call,  his  tiarwaid 
imunicalion*  being  praclically  denuded  of  Iheir  covering 
ips.    The  island  of  Lobau  ilscll  was  converted  pncticilly  into 


id  the  . 


P,  in  fici 


elence  of  Ihe  river-side,  the  Ai 

Bbimlierg,  overlooking  the  Danube,  in  the  west,  to  Markgnf- 
Iheeasl.  Fiomlhispc^ttotheDanubebelowLabiD 
left  lor  Ihe  depfoyment  of  liie  archduke  Johann^ 
Prcssburg.    This  aTmy,  fa 


Their 


m.  for  11 


>y  a  forward  rnarch  of  a  cou|^  of  houn  could  b< 

It  i  m. — giving  a  density  of  occupalion  ol  about  »,ooo 

the  mile. 

iwhile  Napoleon  reconslructed  the  bridge  over  the  main 

(sec  ASPCIH)  more  solidly,  proiccling  it  by  palisade*  of 
id  floating  booms,  and  organised  an  anned  flotilla  to 
nd  the  wilerway.  On  the  island  Itself  pttparalions  were 
1  throw  three  bridges  aiross  Ihe  Lobaa  arm  of  the  Itiean 
opposite  Aspem  and  Essling,  and  seven  more  on  the  righ I,  faring 


Fori 


IS  Encersdorf 


days  piei 


s  to  Ihe  I 


It  balTle  ihe  Fm 


Entcredorf,  the  ittenthui  of  tbe  AiMtriuu  «■■  not  parttenUrly 

Utracied  ud  they  did  not  istcrfcn.  Tht  tiapenr,  howevct, 
fald  now  men  ■viibble  loc  Oit  baltk,  u>d  under  covci  ol  thii 
detmchBint  bU  pcmtonien  nude  tbe  Kven  bridges.  Long  before 
dayGghl  otl  rhc  Olh  the  tnwpa  began  to  ilreun  across,  and  about 


in  tbe  moining.    Tbe  liLuatio 


llmMt  lo  Ajpern,  and  hh  right,  tbouch  aided  b; 

bad  faiJed  to  RcaptuR  AdoUaa,  tioa  ahich  the 

driven  bit  idvunud  potti  early  in 

for  tbe  Frendi  loolted  very  lerious,  lor  ineii  tnjoi»  were  no 

fighting  with  tbe  daib  and  qnrit  of  lonner  yean.    But  d'apgleoi 

wii  a  mailer  in  the  psychology  of  the  battliGdd,  and  knew  tha 

on  the  other  aide  tbingi  ^rete  muih  Ih .  . 

-       -hole  li; 


Davout  on  the  right  wi 
attack  Markgialneui 


igaioit    tbe    troops 

tdy   lo   bit   front; 

Bemadotie    and    Uarmont 


againat  Bteitenlce  and 
Adetklaa,  wbittt  in  Ibe  gap 
which     would     thiu     open 


irps  (MicdontU}  OD 

bnmn,  covered  by  ■ 

btllery    oI   i<H  guns    and 

loUowed  by  tht  guaid  and 


were  moving  forward  to  nake  way  for  rbe 
.  _  ind  Bemadolle)  and  the  third  line  (Beuif  m 
and  Ibe  guard).  About  ooon  the  genetal  advance  began,  the 
French  opening  outwards  like  a  fan  la  obtun  apace  tut  nunceuvi?, 
Davout  diiett  on  Markgialneusiedl  and  ibe  Austrian  left, 
Uassina  (ilighily  tefuied  to  cover  tbe  French  Hi)  by  BreiLenlee 
on  Silsseijirunn. 

The  AuMriani  held  a  strong  poaiiioo  along  ihe  line  of  the 
Ruiabarh  truin  Deulsch-Wagram  to  Markgrafncusiedl  with  their 
left,  whilst  their  right  was  held  revly  for  ■  counter-atlick 
intended  to  roll  up  the  French  atUck  Imoi  left  lo  right  when  Ihe 
proper  mDmcnt  should  come.  The  movenicnli  of  the  grtat 
French  masses  In  Ihe  confined  space  were  slow,  and  the  attack  on 
the  line  of  the  Rusibacb  did  not  declare  ilscli  till  S  p.u.;  the 
carp*  did  not  attack  simultaneously,  and  failed  altoBFiher  lo 
make  any  Kriou*  inpretuon  on  the  Austrian  posilioD.  Maistna 
on  the  left  was  scarcely  engaged. 


on  that  lidc,  ind  lour  corps  were  dircclnl  upon  MosseDa,  who 
hid  bivouacked  bis  trmpt  ovrmieht  on  ihe  line  L»polduu- 
SufLsenbrtinn-Adeiklaa.  ihe  hllct,  a  strongly  huill  village, 
forming,  as  il  were,  a  bridge-head  to  the  pauogei  ol  the  Ruubsch 
al  Deulich-Wagiam.  Another  corps  wilh  ailrong  cavalry  lorcc 
WIS  also  dilrclcd  la  pivot  round  MarkgralDcusicdl  and  loalisck 
Davoui  on  his  righi ;  on  this  flank  il»  Ihc  snivnl  of  ibc  ucbduke 
Johaim  was  inpecled  lain  in  the  day. 

The    Ausi  rian    movemrnls    were    somewhat    iU^onnrctcd ; 
npvcrihflcii,  by  ii  *  u.  Musfna'i  left  hid 


Macdonald     formed     hix 


matched  in  (i>luDia 
oni  on  either  flank, 
'ally  dosed  tbe  rear. 


det  tbe  feet  of  the  foUow- 
ing  men  and  barsa.  but  the 
'  'rror  caused  by  the  Aus- 
ian  iDUnd-ahot  leuinK 
Jge  gaps  thiough  the 
I  even  this  danger,  and 
themselves  down  wbolo- 
ulhon  (Aidant  du  Titq) 
iti^Uvered  tbe  aiiack.  about 


miss  proved  enough 
Ihe  men  In  the  adi 
sale.  It  is  admitted  by  Fr 
■hat  of  tbe  jo.ooo  only  3000  sciuauy  ai^uverea  : 
3000  were  killed  or  wounded,  but  J4,dod  ev 
somehow,  and  the  trail  of  the  column  appeared 
and  .dying,  mating  a  letrible  linpnssion  on  all  who  law 
Nevenheltss,  Macdonald  reached  his  destination,  for  the  gi 
had  hterally  lorn  a  gap  in  the  opposi^  line,  and  the  guards  a 
cavalry  then  fi^lowed  intact.  At  the  same  time  Davout  also  1: 
irplng  thai  the  atchduke  Johuin  co> 


duty 


unted  on  for  that 


f,  Ihe  archduke  Chatl 


dersfor 

cat.    The  n! 

ithdiawn 

mbr 

ten  and  still 

ivaiUble  for  a  renew, 

Ihe 

oUowing  day. 

The  French.  1 

Tbey  had  «en  : 

ore  ol  the  sUugbter 

WAGTAII^WAILLY 


»+5 


i  votrnded,  uid  6740  misBng  (10%); 
R  Joit.  The  cumllja  tn  ffmrriL  ctfictn 
It  French  uid  is  AiutiUnibeiDgkillcd 


WASTAIL  {Waptiri  and  I|-i(K7r(,  ijlh  cnlut;  jU<  T. 
Wn^I,  Va<.  Vxabidima,  ii.  iii,  isj:  Uaatlali,  TurdH, 
i^,  PL  53),  Ihc  popular  DAme  f^.birdi  ol  the  BiEkfamfly 
MauciBuae,  vtaidi,  logcthcr  with  the  Axtkiiue  (we  Fdtt), 
iifTB  (be  pAiaentie  family  yetaciiiidae. 

I'be  piel  waclail  UttacUla  iB^trunannmnonandgcDeiiDy 
dntiibiUal  qmici  in  On  Briltah  bllndi.  and  nunmaa  ihnnigh- 
Ht  HKtbaB  Eorape.  but  migtsUiig  nnthinnli  over  a  nlilinly 
umnr  tanse  in  winter.  The  whitewigtail.tf.i'taofLinnanB, 
ht  a  wide  laoge  in  Eunpe,  Aala  and  Afrio,  viiHlng  England 
■Imua]  ycsriy,  and  chiefly  differing  from  the  ordinoiy  £rilkh 
■1  iu  lighter^cokiund  trntfr'-lhe  cock  espedaliy  fiaviAg  a  dear 
PTf  iaucail  ol  a  Vluk  back.  Three  uher  ipeciei  ocoir  in 
England,  but  the  niblaBiily  with  leveral  ^neia  and  very  many 
ipctici  tuves  over  the  Old  WoiM,  cictpt  Auitnlia  and  Poly' 
■Bia.  whihl  the  Aaialic  »prcie»  nach  Notth-Wejt  Americiu 

Wagtails  are  generally  parti-coloDred  binN»  frequfntinc 
KRinis  and  aiagnani  warn,  tad  (etdini  on  teedi,  iiutttt, 
■cHini,  mall  molluici  and  cnaiacrani.  The  bUl  i>  thin  and 
■leataltd,  and  tiie  tail  iivoy  long.    The 


atudy  «l  the  writer.  Ibn  TUmlyya,  allhmigh  a  Hanbaliie  by 
traininf,  leluicd  to  be  boond  by  any  of  Ibe  four  schoolt,  and 
claimed  the  power  of  a  mi^laliid.  i.i.  ol  one  who  can  give  inde- 
pendent dediioni.    Tbeie  deciiiona  wen  bued  on  the  Koran, 

Ibe  .^niHU  and  Qiyit  (analogy).  He  pretHted  Hiongly  against 
all  the  Innovationa  of  later  times,  and  denounced  ai  idolatry  the 
juiliog  of  the  aicnd  thrinei  and  the  invocation  ol  the  lainta 
or  ct  htahonet  Miraelf.  He  was  itio  a  bitter  opponent  of  Ihe 
Sulbofbiaday.  TbeWahhibitei  obo  believe  in  tbellteial  leue 
of  the  Koran  and  (he  necOKlly  of  deducing  one's  duly  from 
it  apart  fromthedeciaiansaflbefauiKhooli.  They  alio  pojnied 
-to  the  ibiiasa  ennent  in  (heir  l^nici  aa  a  reuen  for  rejecting  (he 
doclrino  and  practices  founded  on  Ifm^,  i.e.  tbe  universal 
conienl  a4  Ihe  bdievcr  or  their  teachers  (see  HitHOMHEDAM 
Reucioh).  They  (orbid  the  pilgiiniage  to  tombs  and  the  in- 
vootioa  of  saata.  The  seven  aim^diciiy  of  tbe  WiOihtbii  ha* 
been  remarked  by  travdlen  in  ctninJ  ^Ihb.  They  attadi  t& 
luiury.  loose  adminlsualian  of  justice,  all  luily  s^lul  inlidela, 
addiction  (0  wine,  impurity  and  treachery.  Under  'Ahd  ul- 
Aili  (hey  inatilued  a  loim  of  Bedouin  (Bcdawi)  cominoDwealth, 


•  and  roots,  with  a 
re  laid,  bluish  white  or  br 


:o[h 


and  feat 


The  scnui  UttariOa  (an  exact  rendering  of  Ihe  English 
~  wifuil,"  the  Dutch  Kiriittaarl,  Ihe  Italian  Cudalnmila  and 
other  siRiiUr  words),  which,  aa  oriipnally  founded  by  Linnaeus, 
□laiaioed  nearly  all  the  "solt-hiUed"  birds  ol  early  English 
orniihologista,  was  restricted  by  various  authors  In  succesiicA, 
toUowinf  (he  eliunpte  IcI  by  Sojpoti  in  176(1,  until  Bone  but  the 
nftaits  remained  iD  it.  (A.N.) 

WAHHUU.  a  Mahomnedao  sect,  Ihe  iollowen  ol  Ibn  'Abd 
^Wahhtb.  who  intlilHtcd  •  great  reform  in  the  rehgion  of 
Uim  in  Anitu  in  Ihe  t8th  ctnlury.  Mahommcd  ibn  'Abd  ul- 
Wibhlb  was  bom  in  t6oi  (or  170J)  at  al-Hiuta  of  the  Nejd  in 
central  Arabia,  and  was  of  the  tribe  of  (he  Bani  Timlm.  He 
Kudierl  literature  aikd  jurisprudence  of  the  Hanifite  school. 
Alter  majEing  the  pilgrimage  with  his  father,  he  spent  some 
farther  lime  in  tbe  study  of  law  at  Medina,  and  resided  for  a 
idu3e  at  Isfahan,  whence  he  returned  lo  the  Nejd  to  undertake 
the  wed  of  s  teacher.  Atouwd  by  hit  studies  and  his  obicr- 
ntion  of  the  luxury  in  dms  and  habits,  the  mpentiliovs 
pdfridBages  to  shrines,  the  use  of  ornens  and  the  wonhjp  |;iven 
u  tUlwnet  and  Mahomnwdan  saints  rather  than  10  God,  he 
bejaa  ■  misrinn  to  proclaim  the  limplicily  ol  Ihe  early  religion 
feuded  ea  Ihe  Koran  and  Saaiu  (i.e.  the  manner  of  life  ol 


.\rabia,  untD  al 


mily  through 


■ndistric- 
ir  long  he  wandered  with 
St  he  settled  in  Dara'Iyya. 
Nqd),  waen  M  succeeded  in  convening  the  greatest,  nolahle, 
UihoDimed  ibaSa'iid,  who  married  hiadaugthei,  and  »>  became 
the  faander  of  an  hrreditity  Wahhlbile  dynasty.  This  gave  Ihe 
'ii  i  ~nT  Ibe  Ofvort mity  of  lollovinf  I  he  eumple  of  Mahomet 
UiMeU   IB    oUndinf  his  rdigious   teaching  by   force.     His 

Hull  !!■  «feo  did  KM  sixept  his  teaching,  as  well  as  Christians, 
■    ■  lodealh.    ImmclnleeniMnceintol'aradise 


miliUiy  cOBBcription  for  war  ogdnst  the  InGdcl,  mlemal  peace 


(VOL 


It  Is  dear  that  the  dsim  of  the  Wthhilrii  to  hive  retumed 
tbe  aiUest.lom  of  Islam  is  largely  juslilied:  Butckhirdt 
Ays,  "  The  only  diflereoce  between  his  {i.t.  ul- 
and  orthodox  Turka,  howes'er  improperly  so 
termed,  is  thai  the  Wahabys  rigidly  loUow  the  same  laws  which 
the  rrthers  neglect  or  hirvc  ceased  altogether  to  oteerve."  Even 
orthodox  doctors  of  liluB  have  confened  that  in  Ibn  'Abd 
uI-Wahhib'iwcilingsdieBis  nothing  but  what  they  ihemsdve* 
hold.  At  tbe  same  tine  the  fact  that  so  many  of  his  fidlowers 
were  rough  and  unthinking  Bedouins  hasled  Id  UieDVEr.emphiiis 
of  minor  pointsof  practice,  so  that  they  often  appear  to  observers 
to  be  charactoized  chiefly  by  a  strictrkeas  (real  or  feigned)  in  aocli 
matters  aa  the  prohibition  of  silk  fordresa,  or  tbe  use  of  tobacco, 
or  of  Ihe  rosary  in  prayer. 

BieclocaarKV.— J.  L.  Buickhatdt,  KcUi  cm  Hit  Baltuini  and 
ICaiotvi  t^i  volj.,  London.  iBji):  A.  Chodiko,  -Le,  D6»mc  in 

I.    Claldiihn    b    (lie    Znlutr/R    dir    itniliclni    fugrrmldndiKikni 
CfKj/KtD/l,  vol.  m.  pp.  15&-I37  ('«9S);  D.  a  Maedonald,  Urilim 

WAI.  « town  iu  Satara  district,  Bombay,  on  ihe  Kiatna  river. 
Pop.  (1901)  13,989.  It  is  a  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage,  with  a 
hige  Brahman  popuhUiOB,  the  river  being  lined  with  temples 
and  bathing  ffrdU.    In  the  neighbourbood  are  Buddhist  caves. 

WAIBUHOEH.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  ol  WUit- 
(emberg,  in  the  centre  of  a  fruitfid  vinfr-growing  district  on  thf 
Rems.  10  m.  N.E.  fnini  Stutlgirt  by  the  main  line  of  railway  to 
Nuremberg  via  NOrdiingen  and  at  the  junction  of  a  branch  to 
"  lenlhal.  Fop.  (loos)  5W7-  I<  has  two  EvangelicBl  chi'iches, 
of  whidi  is  a  line  (^thic  structure  of  Ihe  i5lh  century, 


I  1866, 1  Roman  Call 


I  and  a  moden)  to 


.'hich  include  the  making  oE  pouey  and 
silk  and  Ihe  culiivaiiDO  of  liuit  and  vines,  an  cnnsiderable. 
Waiblingen  is  nientiuued  in  Ihe  gth  century,  when  it  had  ■ 
pabce  ol  the  Carolingian  sovereigns.  Suliseqireiitly  it  belonged 
lo  the  dukes  of  Fianconia,  and  gave  a  suiaame  to  tbe  emperor 
'  II.    It  was  in  this  way  that  Ihe  HDhenilaufoi  family, 


whicli 


n  Ihe  tern 


lefioi 


be  name  of  Waiblingen,  corrupted  by  IheltaUansinloChibdline. 
WAILLT,  HOKL  FRANCOIS  DE  (1714-1S01),  Frnich  gram- 
marian and  leiiCDgraphcr,  was  born  at  Amiens  on  the  5is(  of 
July  1714-  His  life  was  spent  in  Fans,  where  for  many  years  he 
carried  on  a  school  whidi  was  extensively  patronised  by  foreigners 
who  a-iahed  to  learn  Frerich.  In  1754  he  published  Friiuipet 
tfiUraiii  di  la  lanfut  JrBKfaiiC.tihidi  revolutioBlwd  the  teaching 
of  grammar  in  France.  The  book  was  adopted  as  a  textbook 
by  theunivcrsilyol  Paris  and  generally  tised  throu^HMt  Frarue, 
BO  abslnct  ol  it  beir«  prepared  lor  primary  educatinut  purpan. 


i^b 


WAINEWRIG 


Iq  X771  <le  WaiUy  published  Uoyena  simpUs  el  fcis9Hfiis  de 
diminuer  Us  imperfcelums  de  mire  ortkograpke,  ia  which  he  advo- 
cated phonetic  spelling.  He  was  a  membor  of  the  Institute  from 
Its  foundation  (1795),  end  took  an  active  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Dtcliontuare  de  I'Acadimie,  His  works,  in  addition  to  those 
cited,  include  VOrthographe  des  damet  (1782)  and  Le  Ncuvew 
Vocahulatfe  framais,  ou  abrtgi  du  dtcUonnatre  de  PAcadSpn 
(180O     He  died  m  Paris  on  the  7th  of  April  i8ox 

WAINEWaiQHT,  THOMAS  GRIFFITHS  (X794-X853),  Engli 
journalist  and  subject^>ainter,  was  bom  at  Chjswick  in  Octol 
1794     He  was  educated  by  his  distant  relative  Dr  Cha 
Buney,  and  served  as  an  orderly  officer  in  the  guards,  uv 
comet  in  a  yeomanry  r^;iment.  In  18 19  he  entered  on  a  lite 
fife,  and  began  to  write  for  The  Literary  Pocket' Bookt  £ 
wood's  Magatine  and  The  Porfttgn  Quarterly  Renew     I 
however,  most  definitely  identified  with  The  London  Mat 
to  which,  from  1630  to  1823,  he  contributed  some  sma 
flippant  art  and  other  criticisms,  under  the  signatures  of ' 
Weathercock,"  "  Egomet  fionmot  "  and  **  Hear  VinkI 
He  was  a  friend  of  Charies  Lamb—who  thouglit  wel 
literary  productions,  and  in  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barto 
him  the  "  kind,  light-hearted  Wainewright  *' — and  of 
brilliant  contributMs  to  the  journal    He  also  practi 
artist,  designing  illustrations  to  Chamberlayne's  poems 
1821  to  1825  exhibiting  in  the  Royal  Academy  figux 
^chiding  a  "  Romance  from  Undine,"  "  Pars  in  the  < 
Helen  "and  the ''Milkmaid's  Song."  Owing  to  his. 
habits,  Wainewright's  affairs  became  deeply  invdvi 
be  insured  the  life  of  his  sister-in-law  in  various 
sum  of  £18,000,  and  when  she  died/  in  theDecemb 
year,  payment  was  refused  by  the  companies  on 
misrepresentation.    Wainewright  retired  to  Fran 
by  the  authorities  as  a  siispected  person,  and  imi 
months.   He  had  in  his  possession  a  quantity  of 
it  was  afterwards  found  that  he  had  dcstroye 
si8ter-in4aw,  but  also  his  unde,  his  mother-in-U^ 
shite  friend,  by  this  poison.  He  returned  to  Loi 
was  at  once  arrested  on  a  charge  of  forging,  thii 
a  transfer  of  stock,  and  was  sentenced  to  tran 
He  died  of  poplexy  in  Hobart  Town  hospital  i 

.  The  Essays  and  Criticisms  of  Wainewright  wei 
with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  W.  Carew  Ha2 
of  his  crimes  suggested  to  Diclfens  his  sto 
and  to  Bulwcr  Lytton  his  novel  of  Lvcretia, 
artist  and  poisoner,  has  interested  latter-day  " 
Wikle  in  "  Pen.  PencU  and  Poison  "iFortniekl 
and  A.  G.  Allen,  in  T.  Seooombe's  TMve  Ba> 

WAINGANGA,  a  river  of  India,  flowing 
Provinces  in  a  very  windmg  course  of 
joining  the  Wardha  the  united  stream,  1 
ultimately  falls  into  the  Godavari 

WAINSCOT,  properly  a  superior  quali 
panel  work,  hence  such  panel-work  a; 
covering  of  the  interior  walls  of  an  apai 
to  be  I>utch  and  came  into  use  in  En 
and  oKurs  in  lists  of  imported  timbei 
ichot,  adapted  in  English  as  wayn 
Voyages  f  L  175,  has  "  boords  called  u 
the  best  kmd  of  oak,  well-gramed, 
from  knot&  The  form  shows  that  i 
formed  from  wagen  (m.  wain,  wafi 
has  a  large  number  of  meanings,  st 
cndofiure  of  boards,  cf . "  sheet,"  ai 
panelling  used  in  ooach-building 
aad  relations  bave  been  suggested 
with  O.  Eng.  voA,  wall,  or  with 
wave,  the  reference  being  to  tl 
The  term  '<  wainscot "  is  sometii 
the  lining,  whether  of  paper^  i 
lower  portion  of  the  walls  of  a  1 
cube;  Lat«  itf/ttw,  something 
O.  Fr.  dct,  mod.  dd,  Eng. "  die 
cube  on  the  base  of  a  pedesta 


WAIT2,  Q.— WAICE,  W. 


a+7 


twi^iH,    fit  hid  ■  BMiy  ^mn  Um  mm]  dvloc  Olnai  u 
am  kllowuKe  of  taod.    Bediti  "  pipiBi  tha  intch '' 
■■lanltac  UiB  ptlw«  isaliut  tbina  uid  in,  tbii  mit  li 
ulMd  at  Iht  iiuubtioB  of  kughu  «f  the  BMb.   I.«<uka  ud 


faoB  the  tally  itth  coilDiy,  lor  in  tha  privy  . 
tl  Haay  VIU.  ocnu*  Uai)  tha  cntcy  "  Item,  ths  XI  daya 
M  Oetobd)  paled  to  the  mytia  of  CanlabeTy  is  mudc  . 
li^.  vjd."    In  isit  Dudky,  cui  of  Ldcetur,  nilei  to  I 

atejlted  to  the  city  waiu.   Tiae  borou^  wait*  appear,  how- 
caw,  to  have  been  Boie  oeariy  aUn  to  the  medieval  tnmbadoun 
m  •-'••^"i-  wba  plljcd  to  Uogt  and  nobki  at  and  alter  tha 
caoiias  moL    Tbe  duliei  of  tha  Laoitm  waiU,  wtdch  indiul 
ptajriag  befota  the  m^nt  diuiof  hi)  umuil  pnip«M  thiou 
the  tfiKti  and  at  d^  dhuMn,  aeem  lo  havs  bwi  typical 
afl  Mlb-  aikd  tTtlKentaty  dty  waita.    Ihe  London  mit*  had 
a  ^Hida]  tmUona  of  bhu  _ 
«0R  a  d««r  oaOar  or  chala  louad  the  Bcck.  lit  the  iSth  and 
cadr  igth  ccntuiy  tbe  oidliiaiy  Mitet  mlchnHn  appear  to  havo 
amvucd  to  theoieln*  Iha  o^t  to  aeRDade  ^ — ■--■■— 
CI  <Ti^i-«f  time,  callinf  reood  os  Boiiiis  Day 
tntoity  for  their  ttmeftdatai  a*  wtU  a*  thtir  i 
WhcB  hi  1819  their  pbcc  ai  (uardiaii*  of  the  dty'i  laltty  vaa 
takn  by  police,  it  wa*  left  ioc  private  iodividaali  to  keep  np  the 

WU1Z,  OIOBQ  (i8i3-iSS6),  Genum  MMmUo,  wu  bora 
at  FkailivTB,  in  the  dudiy  of  Scbleawig,  od  tbe  jtb  of  Oclobei 
iSis.  Be  n*  cdncaled  at  the  Fkuhmx  synuauum  aod  tha 
niranliO  of  KM  aad  Berlin.  The  mducnca  of  Sanke  early 
tfinlcd  him  fmn  hliari<inai  purpoae  of  atadyinf  law,  and  vhiU 
■iB  a  Modefit  ha  began  that  aerie*  ol  reaeaiche*  in  Geroian 
■edJLVal  hlNay  wiilch  wu  to  be  hi*  life'*  work.  On  ciaduicing 
M  BeriiD  io  AaciiM  itsfi,  WoiU  went  to  Hamva  to  asun  Peru 
!■  tke  sreat  aatiaaal  wait  ol  pobliihing  ths  Umumaila  Ctr- 

'    '  ....        ■  -  li,  di»pliyed 

ir  of  history 

a  ia4i-   "niB  "  ■ 


at,  a  fact  rtidi  nade  an  JDviiaiton  In  1847  to 
of  hatory  at  GUtliasen  peculiarly  aaxptaUc  The 
Tcnta  ol  tS4&-iS49,  howercr,  delayed  hs  appearance 
ir  chair.  Wlmi  the  Cciaian  pai^  b  the  notthem 
'  It  tha  Danidi  (pwenuncDt,  Waita  haatenad 
[«  ol  the  ptoviiioDal  ■oTcnuneat. 

rreaeat  tbe  inteieat*  of  tha  duclde* 

tkoc,  and  durins  bl>  ahaence  he  waa  deded  by  Kid  aa  a  delesate 
-Co  ^  aatioiia]  parUamtat  at  FeaaUoct.  Waiu  was  an  adherent 
>■  loe  party  who  woe  eagR  to  bnug  about  a  union  of  iIk  German 

"'■'"■'  •""*—  -   "^ Ig  of  Piussi, 

90WB  the  pioFeBor  withdn 

-ir — z— '. >v«>>laienl,  and  ended  hii  active  ' 

S-^!^™*"?"  •*'*«  WdUbegan  hialectun 
?!f'J!^^™yMnnw»adrTa«l""lnt.n»-jing; 


(a  vuti,  tMifngcn,  lB5l-l8ij:  Ihe  sM  vol.  »nj  never  nuMidKdli 
ytkrck  imUr  Jtbtnt  IfiaUnanfr  »d  iit  unMi'Kli  Pcmk  U  vaU.[ 
B*Hin,.»Si-i«5;»?dl7™«(.apdn;i'olilii{Klel,  .Bfa).  "An™,; 
nil  smaller  aorki,  which,  huwevcr,  Indicate  the  IIh  of  hli  mranhs. 

Jhrlin.  1B37.  jrdsL,  itHS);  Bt» *u  Lcin  mml  iie  Likn  da  Ulila 
jKaiKVcr,  iltiaj;  /)u  eiU  RaU  ia  laHjcIn  Fmtkn  IKid,  iba); 
and  OnlKlit  Kaiirr  wp  Kail  dan  Gnarn  lis  IdaiimSiaK  (Bcrlio, 
I9ji}.  Ittconjunrtion  viib  other  Kbulan  Waiti  took  a  teading  pait 
In  (he  publKiiKin  nl  the  Foridimifin  tap  dnifiatn  CatliiliU 
,x.  _   ,  .„._     .,       ..  ..    ■,a^i,SB^_  p^bliibodin 


o  be  round  in  the  tFutoriulit 


WAI12.  THSODOR  (iS>i- 


Ucf  II' 


s,  and  in  1848  he 


>inled 


.    .  !nHy  of  Marburg.    He  wu 

critic  of  the  pbikaophy  of  Ftchle,  ScbdUnf  and  Hegel, 
and  couideTed  paycholosy  to  be  the  ba^  cd  aU  pUloaophy. 
His  Tnurtfats  broujiht  Um  into  (ouch  with  anthn^oloKy',  and 
he  will  be  hat  remenbecHl  by  bla  mosunenlal  work  io,^ 
volirma.DiiAiUlirofcletieitrNolmtMir.  He  died  on  tbe  llM 
of  May  1R64  It  Marburg. 

Id  addltTon  to  Sit  Anlliropiioti*,  the  fint  four  volumea  of  wfiick 
appnuid  at  Lelniif,  1859-1664.  the  laM  two  poBhuiaootly,  ha 

EuUkhed  Gnnidletimt  df  FntJiciopi  (1&46):  Lii'hacli  ia  Piytlv- 
■tit  ail  NtluTDii^iikafl  (1*49);  AUtaU'Ht  Pid^fBlik  (I&); 
-id  Bcriucdl  edition  of  Ibc  Oriaie*  oJAniloIlt  (1B44). 
WAKE.  THOHAS  (1J97-1349),  Engliih  baron,  belonged  to 
lincolnnhire  faoilly  which  had  landi  al»  In  Cumbeiland, 
being  Ihc  un  of  John  Wake  (d.  ijw),  who  wu  inunn»ned  to 
pariiainent  u  a  biron  In  iiQJ,  and  the  giaodion  ol  Baldwin 
Wake  (d.  nil),  both  barons  and  wanion  of  repute.  Among 
Thomu  Wake's  gnardians  were  Picis  CavstoD  and  Henry,  carl 
daughter  Blanche  (d.  rjj?)  he  naiiied  before 


X  of  T 


D  the  Lancutiiao  pi 


and  her  hutband  wu  thus  attached  tc 

d  not  foUow  Earl  Thomu  in  11 
death  in  1311.    Haling  the  fav< 
Wake  joined  Queen  Isabella  in  1316  and  wu  a  member  ol  the 
iDcil  which  advised  Ihe  youog  king,  Edward  UI.;  soon, 
however,  be  broke  away  fiom  Uie  queen  and  her  aQy,  Roger 

"    ■■ ■  -  i  in  conjuBclioa  with  bil  father-in-hw,  now  earl 

It  joined  the  milronteot  buooa.    He  wu  possibly 
the  plot  which  coat  his  brother-iD-law,  Edmutid, 
1  01  b.enc,  his  life  in  1330,  and  be  fled  to  France,  reluming 
England  alter   the  overthiow  of  Isabella  and   Martima. 
Edward  III.  made  lum  govemOT  of  Ihe  Channel  Islands  and  he 
Edward  Bruce  to  invade  Scotland,  bang  afterwards 

an  errand  to  France.   '  '    '  ■  ■      ■■    ■ 

of  Iheb 


Monimer,  ai 


|i  he  incurred  the  di^ileasL 


Tid  wu  imprisoned,  but  he  had  be 
■ployed  in  Brittany  and  cliewhcrc  when  be  died 
childless  on  iJk  31st  of  May  1349.  His  estalea  pused  (0  his 
rgaret  (d.  1349),  widow  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent, 
on  John  (d.  1359),  and  later  to  tbe  Boland  family. 
Wake  csIabUihed  a  house  for  Ihe  Austin  canons  at  Newton  scar 
HuOi  this  wu  afterward*  transferred  to  Haltemptice  In  III* 
■aioe  neighboaibaod. 

VAKK  WIUIA>  (1657-1737),  English  anhUihop,  wa*  bora 
at  Bbndford,  Donet,  on  Ihe  ifilhof  January  i6s7,  and  educated 
at  ChtM  Chnrd,  Oiford.  He  took  orders,  and  Id  16S1  went  to 
PaA  a*  dut^ahi  to  the  ambaiaador  Richard  CnbaDi,  Viscount 
FlcMon  (ii0-i49j}.   Hera  he  became  acquainted  with  many  of 


Hi 


WAKE— WAKEnELD,  E.  G. 


tbe  uvanti  of  tbe  apitti,  tad  wu  audi  intcrotcd  In  Fmch 
deiical  aSairs.  He  &1»  collated  urae  Paris  mamiAcHpta  of  the 
Creek  Talament  for  JahD  FcU,  bishop  of  Oiford.  He  nturud 
to  England  In  1665^  in  i68fi  he  became  preadfer  at  Gray'i  Inn, 
and  in  1689  he  received  a  canoniy  of  Chiiit  Church,  Oiford. 
Id  169]  he  ma  appointed  leclor  of  St  Junci'i,  WestminUer. 
Ten  ycui  later  he  beoune  dean  of  Eula,  and  In  1705  be  wu 
conwcialed  bishop  of  Liucobi.  He  was  transbled  to  tfae  tee 
of  Canterbury  in  i)i6atilbedealhof  Thomas  TeaisoD.  Doling 
1718  he  negotiated  with  leading  Fnndi  churclunen  about  a  pio- 
|ected  union  of  the  GaJUcan  and  English  fihurches  to  resist  the 
daimi  of  Rome  (ice  J.  H.  Lupton,  Arclibitluif  Wake  and  lilt 
Fritiia  of  Umn,  iSg6).  In  dealing  wilh  nonconfoi  ' 
tolnaol,  and  even  advocated  a  revison  of  the  Pr 
that  would  aQay  the  icntplea  of  djsienteis.  Hit 
Bumerous,  the  chief  beijig  bU  SlnU  ef  lie  CkunM  and  Clagy  tj 
B*lland  .  ■  -  kiiimcally  dtduced  (Londoix,  170^).  He  died  at 
Idmbcth  on  the  a4th  ol  January  17J6/7. 

Sir  Iiaac  Watr  (c.  1580-16J3).  the  dipkimatbt,  au  ■  Inniman  o( 
the  Bichbithop.  He  oommenred  ba  diplomatic  career  in  Venice, 
and  then  be  repnentcd  hia  county  for  UTTeen  yvan  mx  Turin:  bfl 
vaa  knitted  in  I619,  and  after  bein^  xnt  on  various  ^lecial  miasionB 
by  JaiH  I.  ha  ma  Brillih  ambaHidor  in  Paris  Imm  163a  ilnlil  his 
death  in  June  161a.  Aaunf  Sir  Iiaac'i  wrilinga  is  Ba  MaJmlcw, 
a  daacriptlon  of  ton  eatcrtaiDment  of  Janus  I.  at  OxToid  in  1603; 
thia  was  published  in  1607  and  lus  often  been  reprinted. 

WiKS  (A.S.  mcais.  to  "  wake  "  or  "  watch  "],  a  linn  now 
leitricted  to  the  Irish  custom  of  an  aQ-night  "  waking "  01 
watching  round  a  rcrpse  before  buiial,  but  andeutly  used  in  the 
wider  sense  of  a  vigil  kept  aa  an  annual  church  olebration  io 
Commemoratbn  of  the  completion  or  dedication  ti  the  parish 
church.  Thia  atrictly  rdlgioua  wake  conalaUd  in  an  aU-night 
Betvicc  of  pnyer  and  meditation  in  the  church.  The 
popularly  known  as  "  wakes,"  were  offidaUy  teno 
by  the  church,  and  appear  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  days 
of  Anglo-Sanm  Christianity,  TenU  and  booths  were  act  up  in 
the  churchyard  before  the  dawn  which  heralded  in  a  day  devoted 
to  feastiog,  dandng  and  sports,  each  parish  keeping  the  marrOw 
of  iiit  vigil  aa  a  holiday.  Wakes  soon  degenerated  mto  fairs; 
people  from  neighbouring  paiisha  Journeyed  over  to  join  in 
the  merry-making,  arid  a)  early  aa  Edgar's  reign.  (558-971)  the 
revelry  and  drunkenaas  had  become  a  standil.  The  vipliat 
usually  fell  on  Sundaya  or  saints'  days,  those  being  the  days 
oftencst  chosen  for  church  dedications,  and  thus  the  abuse  was 
the  more  scandalous.  In  i44S  Henry  VI.  aitempied  Io  suppieu 
markets  and  fairs  on  Sundays  and  holy  days.  In  153A  an  Act 
of  Convocation  ordered  that  the  ycariy  "  wako  "  should  be  held 
In  every  parish  on  the  same  day,  vb.  the  Gnt  Sunday  in  October, 
but  this  regulation  waa  disregarded.  Wakes  ait  ^nedally  men- 
tioned in  the  £M*s/.Sfi)rtiDf  James  Land  CbarioL  among  the 
feasts  which  should  be  observed. 

Side  by  side  with  these  church  wakea  then  edited  bom  the 
caitiest  timea  the  custom  of  "waking"  a  coipae.  Tbecuitom, 
as  Inr  si  EnEbnd  wu  concerned,  SMm;  10  h&ve  b«n  older  l>i3n 
"  enlially  Cellic.    Doiibl- 


it  had  & 


g  the  body,  aided  p 


ir  of  e4      , 

^rhaps  by  the  piaclioU 

>  CA-8.  A:; 


:  mere  vigil,  which  until  Ihra 
by  formal  mourning  chants  and  !»dtal» 
dead.  Asnrule  the  corpse,  with 
(daccd  under  the  table,  on  which 


equivalent  to  "  waking,"  which,  howem,  UOM  ba 
the  funeral  feasla  pure  and  simple. 

For  detailed  •ccounta  of  Irlih  wakea  see  Brand'i  Haliniitiu  if 
Onoi  BnOiH  IW.  C  HaiUll'i  ediiioo,  190$]  undn  "  liiili  Waloa." 

VAKBPtELD,  EDWAHD  OIBBOH  (17^1861),  BliUsh 
cdoniat  dalesman,  waa  Ixim  b  London  on  the  lotb  of  March 
r  796,  of  an  originally  Quaket  family.  Hia  father,  Edward  Wake- 
field (1774-1854),  aiuhor  of  IrdaHi,  SlaHiliciU  <md  Putkial 
(iSii),  waa  a  surveyor  and  land  agent  In  extensive  practice;  bis 
grandmother,  Prisdlla  Walcefield  (i75i'iS]i),  was  a  popular 
author  lor  the  young,  and  one  of  the  intiraduoen  of  nvbiga  banka. 
Wakefield  was  for  a  short  time  at  Wtdmlsita  Sdiool,  and  oak 
brought  up  to  his  father's  profession,  which  he  idkiquiibed  on 
occsaion  of  bis  dopement  at  the  age  oi  twaty  with  MJu  Fallki 
tbeorphandu^terofanlndiandvlliemBt.  The yinuig lady's 
rctativei  ultimately  became  recODclkd  ID  the  match,  and  |ira:> 
cured  him  an  at^H^tmcnt  aa  altacbi  to  the  BiitU>  legation  at 
Turin.  He  resigned  this  poat  in  i8>o,  upon  the  death  of  hie 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached,  and,  IhooKh  Baking 
»»e  eSorta  to  oonncct  Umaclf  wUh  Jooriutlisni  ipaiC  the  yeaiB 
immediatdy  succeeding  in  idleness,  residing  fOr  the  noit  part  in 
Paris.  In  1B16  he  appeared  bdote  the  public  ai  ths  hern  of  a 
most  eitraordinary  advailure,  tlw  abdaction  of  Mias  Elleta 
Turner,  daughter  of  William  Tumec,  oi  Shrigley  Baik,  ChcafairB. 
Hiss  Turner  was  decoyed  from  school  by  nan*  lA  a  foiBcd  lettei, 
and  made  to  believe  that  she  could  only  save  bet  father  fioia 
ruin  by  marrying  Wakefield,  whom  she  accordingly  accompanied 
to  Gretna  Green.    'DUt  time  the  family  refused  to  condone  bis 


assiaea,  March  1817.  convicted,  and  aoitenced  to  tliree  yean^ 
in^risomnent  b  Newgate,  The  marriage,  which  had  not  been 
conaummated,  was  dissolved  by  a  special  act  of  parliament. 
A  disgrace  which  would  have  blasted  the  career  of  most  men 
made  Wakefield  a  practical  statesman  and  a  benefactor  to  bit 
country,  Medilaling,  It  Is  probable,  emigration  upon  his  release, 
he  lurried  his  attention  while  in  prison  Co  coknial  subjects, 
and  acutely  detected  the  main  causa  of  the  slow  progTess  of 
the  Anstlalian  colonies  in  the  enormont  alee  of  the  landed 
estates,  the  recklesa  manner  In  which  land  waa  given  away,  the 
absence  of  all  systematic  tflort  at  coloniation,  and  the  cooae- 
qucnt  dlscoun^ement  of  immigration  and  dearth  of  labour.  He 
propoacd  to  nmedy  Ihit  itate  d  things  by  Ibe  sale  of  land  in 
small  quantUk*  at  a  fufficienC  prke,  and  the  employment  of  the 
proceed*  u  a  fund  for  promoting  immigration.  These  views  were 
expressed  with  extnonlinaty  vigour  and  inciuveness  in  his  Lrtlir 
Jrfm  Sydney  (iSig),  published  while  he  was  still  in  prison,  but 
composed  with  such  graphic  power  that  it  has  been  continually 
quoted  a*  if  written  on  the  spot.  After  his  tdease  WakebeU 
seemed  disposed  for  a  while  to  turn  his  attention  to  social 
questions  at  home,  and  produced  a  tract  on  the  FiotiikmaU  14 
Dead,  with  a  terribly  graphic  picture  of  the  condemned  tenooB 
in  Newgate,  and  another  on  incendiarism  fai  the  rural  distrlcU, 
«1[li  Bn  r^iintly  [.i  ivirlul  cihTbition  of  the  degisdcd  cDndiiioii 
ol  ihi  aBiiruliL]]-,,]  i.,F.,,urer.    He  soon,  however,  became  entirely 

Stuan  Alill,  Cdlond  Toirens  and  other  leading  economists  with 
ifu-valueolhisidcuSpbccamoalcailiiig  though  not  a  coospicuoua 
South  Atislralinn  Company,  by  which  tlic  colony 
malcEy  iouiide].  InrSjjhepubljshed 
\  .iiHcricii,  a  work  primarily  iratended 
Ihcory,  irhicfa  is  done  in  the  ■4>pendii 
'  n."    Ibe  body  of  tlie  work, 
:u,  though  some  atatencnta 
eitravagsnt.  II  contains  tha 
(nnsiiatt  <i  letters  should  be  wholly 
-      1    8ub«<iuent    reform — ar>d     the 
.tjrcumstaoocSi  "  the  Amerlcaiia 
raised."    Irs  iS.lft 
edition  erf  Adam 
In  tSjJ  the  New  Zealand 
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coauaeaced  wlien  he  aooepted  the  pott  of  private  accretary  to 
Lord  Durham  oa  the  latter  *s  appointment  as  special  comnisaioner 
to  Canada.    The  Dtirhua  Report,  the  charter  of  constitutiooal 
SDvenuDCBt  in  the  colonies,  thottgh  drawn  up  by  Charles  BuOeTi 
embodied  the  ideas  of  Wakefield,  and  the  latter  was  the  means 
U  its  being  given  prematurely  to  the  public  through  The  TimeSf 
to  prevent  its  being  tampered  with  by  the  government.    He 
acted  in  the  same  sfurit  a  few  months  later,  when  (about  July 
1S39),  understanding  that  the  authorities  intended  to  prevent 
the  despatch  of  emigrants  to  New  Zealand,  he  hurried  them 
off  00  his  own  responsibility,  thus  compelling  the  government  to 
annex  the  country  just  in  time  to  anticipate  a  similar  step  on  the 
pan  of  France.    For  several  years  Wakefield  continued  to  direct 
the  New  Zealand  Company,  fighting  its  battles  with  the  colonial 
oAoe  and  the  missionary  interest,  and  secretly  inspiring  and 
guiding  many  parliamentary  committees  on  colonial  subjects, 
(HKcialiy  on  the  abolition  of  transportation.   The  company  was 
hf  no  means  a  financial  success,  and  many  of  its  proceedings 
were  whoDy  unscrupulous  and  indefensible;  Its  great  object, 
bovcvcr,  was  attaint,  and  New  Zealand  became  the  Britain  of 
the  south.     In   1846   Wakefield,  exhausted  with  labour,  was 
struck  down  by  apoplexy,  and  ^)ent  more  than  a  year  in  com- 
pete retirement,  writing  during  his  gradual  recovery  his  Art  of 
CtUnistttion,    The  management  of  the  comity  had  meanwhfle 
passed  into  the  hands  of  others,  whose  sole  object  was  to  settle 
accounts  with  the  government,  and  wind  up  the  undertaking. 
Wakefield  seceded,  and  joined  Lord  Lyttehon  and  John  Robert 
Godley  in  establishing  the  Canterbury  settlement  as  a  Church  of 
Cogland  colony.    A  portion  of  his  correspondence  on  this  subject 
vas  pubKidied  by  bis  son  as  The  Founders  of  Canterbwry  (Christ- 
dtoich,  1868).    As  usual  with  him,  however,  l^e  failed  to  retain 
the  confidence  of  his  coadjutors  to  the  end.    In  1853,  after  the 
frant  of  a  oonstitution  to  New  S^aland,  he  took  up  his  residence 
ia  the  colony,  and  immediately  began  to  act  a  leading  part  in 
cokmial  politics.    In  1854  he  appeared  in  the  first  New  Zealand 
paitiamcnt  as  extra-offidal  adviser  of  the  acting  governor,  a 
position  which  exdted  great  jealousy,  and  as  the  mover  of  a 
Rsohition  demanding  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  ministry. 
It  vas  carried  unanimously,  but  difficulties,  which  will  be  found 
detailed  in  W.  Swainson's  Nev  Zealand  and  its  Cotomtation  (ch. 
ti).  prevented  its  being  made  effective  until  after  the  mover's 
xctnement  from  political  life.     In  December  iSsAt  after  a 
htiguittg  address  to  a  public  meeting,  followed  by  prolonged  ex- 
pQsnre  to  a  south-east  gale,  his  constitution  entirely  broke  down. 
Be  spent  the  rest  of  hh  Ufe  in  retirement,  dying  at  Wellington 
00  the  t6th  of  May  1862.    His  only  son,  Edward  Jemingham 
Wakcfiehl  (1820-1879),  was  a  New  Zealand  politician.  Three 
of  Wakefidd's  brothers  were  also  interested  in  New  Zealand. 
After  serving  in  the  Spanish  army  WQUam  Hayward  Wakefield 
(1803-1848)  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  in  1839.   As  an  agent  of 
the  New  Zealand  Land  Company  he  was  engaged  in  purchasing 
caonnous  tracts  of  land  from  the  natives,  but  the  company's 
tide  to  the  greater  part  of  this  was  later  declared  invalid.    He 
lemained  in  New  Zealand  until  his  death  on  the  19th  of  September 
184S.    Arthur  Wakefield  (1799-1843),  who  was  associated  with 
hu^bcother  in  these  transactions  about  land,  was  killed  during  a 
.  "^  Ty*  ■**"**  natives  at  Wairau  on  the  1 7th  of  June  1843.  The 

w  v^^  "^  ^'^  Wakefield  (1807-1875),  an  engineer. 
w»  t  t?  ***  *  "^'^  ®^  ^8e  vic\^'s  and  lofty  aims,  and  in 
P^w^We  di^iayed  the  warmth  of  heart  which  commonly 
M^hThSf^'***'"*^'^'^  His  main  defect  was  unscniputous. 
and  the  c^'**^  *'  nothing  necessary  to  accomplish  an  object, 
his,  «a«ociaf  ^^'^'^  ^^  ^**  untrustworlhiness  gradually  alienated 
tariiajacm  b '  *f ^  ^^^  *^'™  politically  powerless.  Excluded  from 
leson  to  ukSLL  ^^^  *"■<>'  of  his  youth,  he  was  compelled  to 
P<*blic  mtoj?  oiemna  of  working  out  his  plans  by  influencing 
P^^eia  ^f^  f'it  for  a    tendency  to  paradox,  his  intellectual 


ifed 


|J*fn»atic  Eo^^^f  AiMf^cst  order,  and  as  a  master  of  nervous 


^"«*«»o  h'H^M  ^*  ««cond  to  Cobbett  alone.  After  every 
J2?'J*  •« « a?*^  trtic  that  no  contemporary  showed  equal 
^^  •«^tox?*^*^'^^'**ao,  or  in  this  department  rendered 


For  an  hnpartial  examination  of  the  Wakefield  system,  aee  Leroy- 
Bcaulieu.  De  la  cohnisaHen  cket  Us  peufdes  modemes  (3rd  ed.  Dp, 
562-^75  and  696-700).    See  also  R.  Gamett's  Life  ^  WakefiM 

WAKEFIELD,  GILBERT  (1756-1801),  English  classical  schobr 
and  politician,  was  bom  at  Nottingham  on  the  S2nd  of  February 
1756.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (fellow, 
1776).  In  1778  he  took  orders,  but  in  the  following  year  quitted 
the  diurcfa  and  accepted  the  post  of  classical  tutor  at  the  Non* 
conformist  academy  at  Warrington,  which  he  held  till  the  dis- 
solution of  the  establishment  in  1783.  After  leaving  Warrington, 
he  took  private  pupils  at  Nottini^am  and  other  places,  and 
also  occupied  himself  with  literary  work.  His  most  important 
production  at  this  period  was  the  first  part  of  the  Siha  criHca, 
the  design  of  which  was  the  "  iUustration  of  the  Scriptures  by 
light  borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece  and  Rome."  In 
1790  he  was  appointed  professor  of  dasdcs  at  the  newly-founded 
Unitarian  college  at  Hackney,  but  his  proposed  reforms  and  hia 
objection  to  religious  observances  led  to  unpleasantness  and  to 
his  resignation  in  the  following  year,  trom  this  time  he  sup> 
ported  himself  by  his  pen.  His  edition  of  LMcreiiuSy  a  woric 
of  high  pretensions  and  little  solid  performance,  appeared  in 
1796-1799,  and  gained  for  the  editor  a  very  exaggerated  rcputa- 
tion  (see  Munro's  LuereHus,  1.  pp.  19,  20).  His  light-hearted 
criticism  d  Poraon's  edition  of  the  Heeuba  was  avenged  by  the 
hitter's  famous  toast:  **  Gilbert  Wakefield;  what's  Hecuba  to 
him  or  he  to  Hecuba  ?  "  About  this  time  Wakefield,  who  hated 
Pitt  and  condemned  war  as  utterly  undiristian,  abandoned 
literature  for  political  and  religious  controversy.  After  assailing 
with  equal  blttemesa  writers  so  entirely  opposed  as  William 
Wilberforoe  and  Thomas  Paine,  in  January  1798  he  "employed 
a  few  hours  "  in  drawing  up  a  reply  to  Bishop  Watson's  Address 
to  the  PeopU  of  Great  Britain,  written  in  defence  of  Pitt  and  the 
war  and  the  new  '*  tax  upon  income."  He  was  charged  with 
having  published  a  seditious  Kbd,  convicted  in  spite  of  an 
eloquent  defence,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  Dorchester 
gaol.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  by  the 
public,  sufficient  to  provide  for  hb  family  upon  his  death,  which 
took  phux  on  the  9th  of  September  1801.  While  in  pnaon  he 
corresponded  on  rlassiral  subjects  with  Charles  James  Fox,  the 

letters  being  sub0e<)uentlv  published. 

See  the  second  edition  01  hia  Memoirs  (i  804).  The  first  volume  is 
autobiographical :  the  second,  compiled  by  J.  T.  Rutt  and  A 
Wainewrignt,  includes  sevtral  estimates  of  his  character  and  per- 
formances from  various  acurccs,  the  most  remarkable  being  one 
by  Dr  Parr;  aee  also  CentiemaH*s  Magasine  (September  iSoi); 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary  (3rd  ea.,  1872);  John  Aikia  m 
Aildn  s  General  Biography  (1799-1815). 

WAKBFIELDf    a   dty   and   municipal  and   parliamentary 

borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  175I  m. 

N.N.W.  from  London.    Pop.  (1901)  41,413.   It  is  served  by  the 

Great  Northern,  Midland  and  Great  Central  railways  (Westgate 

station),  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  North-Eastern 

railways  (Kirkgate  station),  the  Great  Northern  Company  using 

both  stations.    It  lies  on  the  river  Calder,  mainly  on  the  north 

bank,  in  a  pleasant  undulating  country,  towards  the  eastern 

outskirts  of  the  great  industrial  district  of  the  West  Riding. 

Ihe  river  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  eight  arches  on  which 

stands  the  chapel  of  St  Mary,  a  b^utiful  struaure  50  ft.  long 

by  25  wide,  of  the  richest  Decorated  character.    Its  endowment 

is  attributed  to  Edward  IV.,  in  memory  of  his  father  Richard, 

duke  of  York,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  (1460).   It  was 

completely  restored  in  1847.    In  1888  the  bishopric  of  Wakefield 

was  formed,  almost  entirely  from  that  of  Ripon,  having  been 

sanctioned  in  1878.    The  diocese  includes  about  one-seventh  of 

the  parishes  of  Yorkshire,  and  also  covers  a  very  small  portion  of 

Lancashire.   The  cathedral  churdi  of  All  Saints  occupies  a  very 

andent  site,  but  only  slight  traces  of  buildings  previous  to  the 

Z4th  century  can  be  seen.   In  the  early  part  of  that  century  the 

church  was  almost  rebuilt,  and  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop 

William  de  Melton  in  1329.   Further  great  alterations  took  place 

in  the  zsth  century,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  building  as  it 

stands  is  Perpendicular.    The  church  consists  of  a  dercstoried 

nave  and  dioir,  with  a  western  tower;  the  eastward  extension 
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of  the  choir,  the  construction  of  the  retrochoir  and  other  works 
were  undertaken  in  zqoo  and  consecrated  in  1905  as  a  memorial 
to  Dr  Walsham  How,  the  first  bishop.  During  restoration  of  the 
spire  (the  height  of  which  is  247  ft.)  in  1905,  records  of  previous 
work  upon  it  were  discovered  in  a  sealed  receptacle  in  the 
weather-vane.  Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
tomi  hall  (1880),  in  the  French  Renaissance  style;  the  county 
hall  (1898),  a  handsome  structure  with  octagonal  tower  and  dome 
over  the  principal  entrance;  the  large  com  exchange  (1837, 
enlarged  x86a),  including  a  concert-room;  the  market  house, 
the  sessions  house,  the  county  offices  (1896)  and  the  prison  for 
the  West  Riding;  the  mechanics'  institution  with  large  library, 
church  institute  and  library,  and  the  fine  art  institution.  A 
free  library  was  founded  in  1905,  and  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria 
unveiled  in  the  Bull  Ring  at  the  same  time.  Benevolent 
institutions  include  the  Clayton  hospital  (1879),  on  the  pavilion 
system,  and  the  West  Riding  pauper  lunatic  asylum  with 
its  branches.  The  Elizabethan  grammar  school,  fotuded  in 
1592,  is  the  principal  educational  establishment.  Among 
several  picturesque  old  houses  remaining,  that  known  as  the 
Six  Chimneys,  an  Elizabethan  structure,  is  the  most  striking. 

Formerly  Wakefield  was  the  great  emporium  of  the  cloth  manu- 
facture in  Yorkshire,  but  in  the  19th  century  it  was  superseded  in 
this  respect  by  Leeds.  Fcreign  weavers  of  cloth  were  established 
at  Wakefield  by  Henry  VII.;  and  Ldand,  writing  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL,  states  that,  its  "  whole  profit  standeth  by  coarse 
drapery."  During  the  i8th  century  it  became  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  worsted  yam  and  woollen  stuffs.  Although  its 
manufacturing  importance  is  now  small  in  comparison  with  that 
of  several  other  Yorkshire  towns,  it  possesses  mills  for  spinnipg 
worsted  and  carpet  yams,  coco-nut  fibre  and  China  grass.  It 
has  also  rag-crushing  mills,  chemical  works,  soap-works  and 
iron-works;  and  there  are  a  number  of  collieries  in  the  ndgb- 
bourhood.  Wakefield  is  the  chief  agricultural  town  in  the  West 
Riding,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  com  markets  in  the  north  of 
England.  It  possesses  agricultural  imi^ement  and  machine 
works,  grain  and  flour  mills,  malt-works  and  breweries.  A  large 
trade  in  grain  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Calder,  and  the 
building  of  boats  for  inland  navigation  is  a  considerable  industry. 
There  are  extensive  market-gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  vidnity  of  Wakefield  is  Walton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the 
famous  naturalist  Charles  Waterton  (1782-1865).  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  returns  one  member.  The  municipal  borough 
is  under  a  mayor,  9  aldermen  and  27  councillors.  Area,  4060 
acres. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Wakefidd  (JVackefdi) 
was  the  chief  place  in  a  large  district  belonging  to  the  king  and 
was  still  a  royd  manor  in  xo86.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  granted 
to  William,  Earl  Warenne,  and  his  heirs,  under  whom  it  formed 
an  extensive  baronial  liberty,  extending  to  the  confines  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  It  remained  with  the  Warenne  family 
until  the  r4th  century,  when  John  Warenne,  eajrl  of  Warenne  and 
Surrey,  having  no  legitimate  heir,  settled  it  on  his  mistress, 
Maud  de  Keirford  and  her  two  sons.  They,  however,  pre- 
deceased him,  and  after  Maud's  death  in  r36o  the  manor  fell  to 
the  crown.  Charles  I.  granted  it  to  Henry,  earl  of  Holland,  and 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Gervase  Clifton  and  Sir 
Christopher  Clapham,  it  was  purchased  about  1700  by  the  duke 
of  Leeds,  ancestor  of  the  present  duke,  who  is  now  lord  of  the 
manor.  In  x  203-1 204  William  Earl  Warenne  received  a  grant 
of  a  fair  at  Wakefield  on  the  vigil,  day  and  morrow  of  All  Saints' 
day.  As  early  as  x  231  the  town  seems  to  have  had  some  form  of 
burghal  organization,  since  in  that  year  a  burgage  there  is 
mentioned  in  a  fine.  In  x  331,  at  the  request  of  John  de  Warenne, 
earl  of  Surrey,  the  king  granted  the  "  good  men "  of  the  town 
pavage  there  for  three  years,  and  in  the  same  year  the  earl 
obtained  a  grant  of  another  fair  there  on  the  vigil,  day  and 
morrow  of  St  Oswald.  There  is  no  other  indication  of  a  borough. 
The  battle  of  Wakefield  was  fought  in  X460  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Calder  just  outside  the  town. 

Leland  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  town  in  the  i6th 
century,  and  while  showing  that  the  manufaaure  of  dothing 


was  the  chief  industry,  says  aho  that  Wakefield  is  "a  very  quik 
market  town  and  meatfy  large,  well  served  of  flesh  and  fish  both 
from  sea  and  by  rivers ...  so  that  all  vitaile  is  very  good  and 
chepe  there.  A  nght  honest  man  shall  fare  well  for  2d.  a  meaL 
. .  There  be  picnti  of  se  coal  in  the  quarters  about  Wakefield." 
The  com  market,  held  on  Fridays,  is  of  remote  origin.  A  cattle 
market  b  also  held  on  alternate  Wednesdays  under  charter  of 
1765.  The  town  was  enfranchised  in  1832,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1848  under  the  title  of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  councillors 
of  the  borough  of  Wakefidd.  Before  this  date  it  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  constable  appointed  by  the  steward  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Yerkskin;  W.  S.  Bank«, /7iJf<>ry  0f 
Wakefield  (1871);  E.  Par«>ns.  History  of  Leods,  &c,  (I«34>:  T. 
Taylor,  y/wtoryo/IfaifyleW  (1886). 

WAKEFIELD,  a  township  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  about  xo  m.  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1890)  69S2;  (1900) 
9290,  of  whom  2347  were  foreign-bora;  (19 10,  census)  11,404. 
Wakefield  is  served  by  three  branches  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
railway  and  by  electric  interurban  railway  to  neighbouring  towns 
and  dlics.  It  contains  the  outlying  villages  of  Greenwood, 
Montrose  and  Boyntonville;  and,  larger  than  these,  Wakefield, 
near  the  centre  of  the  township.  In  this  village  is  the  town  hall, 
the  gift  of  Cyrus  Wakefidd  (181X-1873),  and  the  Beebe  Town 
Library,  founded  in  X856  as  the  PubUc  library  of  South  Reading, 
and  later  renamed  in  honour  of  Ludus  Becbe,  a  generous  patron. 
The  town  park  (about  25  acres),  shaded  by  some  fine  old  elms, 
extends  to  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Quannapowitt  and  contains  a 
soldiers'  monument;  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the  township  are 
Crystal  Lake  and  Hart's  Hill  (30  acres),  a  public  park.  In  thft 
township  is  the  Wakefidd  Home  for  Aged  Women,  and  a 
Y.M.C.A.  building.  Manufacturing  is  the  prindpal  industry; 
and  among  the  manufactures  are  rattan  goods,  hosiery,  stoves 
and  furnaces,  boots  and  shoes,  and  pianos.  The  value  of  the 
factory  products  increased  from  $2,647,130  in  X900  to  $4,807,72^ 
in  1905,  or  81  -6  %.  The  township  owns  and  operates  the  dectric 
hghting  and  gas  plants  and  the  water- works. 

Within  the  present  limits  of  Wake^eld  the  first  settlement 
was  made,  in  1639,  in  that  part  of  the  old  township  of  Lynn 
which  in  X644  was  incorporated  as  Reading.  In  x8i  2  the  southern 
or  "  Old  Parish  "  of  leading,  which  w^as  strongly  Democratic* 
Republican  while  the  other  two  parislics  were  strongly  Federalist, 
was  set  apart  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  South  Reading. 
In  x868  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of  Cyrus 
Wakefield,  who  established  the  rattan  works  here.  A  portion 
of  Stoneham  was  annexed  to  Wakefield  in  1889. 

Sec  C.  W  Eaton. "  Wakefidd,"  in  S.  A.  Drakc^s  History  of  MiddU- 
sex  County  (Boston,  x88o). 

WARKERSTROOH,  a  town  and  district  of  the  TransvaaL 
The  district  occupies  part  of  the  S.E.  of  the  Transvaal,  being 
bounded  S.  by  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Natal.  The  frontier 
line  is  in  part  the  crest  of  the  Drakensberg.  The  town  of  Wakkcr- 
stroom,  pop.  (1904)  1402,  h'cs  18  m.  E.  of  Volksrust  and  4  m.  N. 
of  the  Natal  frontier.  It  is  built  on  the  high  vdd,  at  an  elevation 
of  5900  ft.,  and  possesses  a  bracing  climate.  The  neighbouring 
hills  rise  over  7000  ft.  The  plain  on  which  the  town  stands  is 
drained  by  the  Slang  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Buffalo  affluent 
of  the  Tugela.  The  district,  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  was 
organized  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Transvaal  in  1859  by 
President  M.  W.  Pretorius,  and  after  his  Christian  names  the 
town  was  called  Marthinus-Wessd-Stroom,  an  unwieldy  desig- 
nation dropped  in  favour  of  Wakkerstroom.  During  the  war  of 
1880-81  the  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Boers. 
In  1903  a  small  portion  of  the  district  was  annexed  to  NataL 

WAKLEY,  THOMAS  (1795-1862),  English  medical  and  social 
reformer,  was  bora  in  Devonshire,  and  was  early  apprenticed  to 
a  Taunton  apothecary.  He  then  went  to  London  and  qualified 
as  a  surgeon,  setting  up  in  practice  in  Regent  Street,  and  marrying 
(1820)  Miss  Goodchild,  whose  father  was  a  merchant  and  a 
governor  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  All  through  his  career  Waklcy 
proved  to  be  a  man  of  aggressive  personality,  and  his  experiences 
In  this  respect  had  a  sensational  beginning.  In  August  1820  a 
gang  of  men  who.  had  some  grievance  against  him  burnt  down  his 
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hooK  and  Mverely  womukd  him  in  a  mioderous  assault.  The 
•bole  afiair  was  obscure,  and  Wakley  was  even  suspected,  un* 
justly,  of  setting  fire  to  his  bouse  himself;  but  he  won  his  case 
•suast  the  insurance  company  which  contested  his  claim. 
He  became  a  friend  of  William  Cobbett,  with  whose  radioalism 
he  was  in  sympathy.  In  1823  he  started  the  well-known  medical 
weekly  paper,  the  Lanctt,  and  began  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
jobbery  in  vogue  among  the  practitioners  of  the  day,  who  were 
vcustomed  to  treat  the  medical  profession  as  a  close  borou|^. 
b  opposition  to  the  hoajntal  doctors  he  insbted  on  pubUsbing 
reports  of  their  lectures  and  exposing  various  malpractices,  and 
be  had  to  fi^t  a  number  of  lawsuits,  which,  however,  only 
bcreased  his  influence.  He  attacked  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  obtained  so  much  support 
from  among  the  general  body  of  the  profession,  now  roused  to  a 
Koae  of  the  abuses  he  exposed,  that  in  1827  a  petition  to)>arUa- 
meat  resulted  in  a  return  being  ordered  of  the  public  money 
gnuted  to  it.  But  reform  in  the  college  was  slow,  and  Wakley 
saw  let  himself  to  rouse  the  House  of  Commons  from  within. 
He  became  a  radical  candidate  for  parliament,  and  in  1835  was 
mumed  for  Finsbnry,  retaining  his  seat  till  1852.  In  this 
opacity,  and  also  as  coroner  for  West  Middlesex'— an  appoint- 
ment he  secured  in  1839 — he  was  mdefatigable  in  upholding  the 
istcreits  of  the  working  classes  and  advocating  humanitarian 
zcfonns,  as  wdl  as  in  pursuing  his  campaign  against  medical 
restrictions  and  abiises;  and  he  made  the  Lancet  rmt  only  a 
professional  organ  but  a  powerful  engine  of  social  reform.  He 
died  on  the  i6th  of  May  1862,  leaving  three  sons,  the  proprietor* 
ihip  of  the  LoMcet  remaining  in  the  family. 

See  Samnd  Squire  Sprigge,  lifi  amd  Times  of  Thomas  Wakky 
(1897). 

WAlACHIA«  or  WALLAcmA,  a  former  principality  of  south- 
eastern  Europe,  constituting,  after  its  union  with  Moldavia  on 
the  9th  of  November  rSsp,  a  part  of  Rumania  iq.v.). 

WAIAFRID^  8TRAB0  (or  Strabus,  U.  *' squint-eyed ") 
(d.  849),  Gernuui  monk  and  theological  writer,  was  bom  about 
808  to  Swabia.  He  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of  Reichemui, 
Beu  Constance,  where  he  had  for  his  teachers  Tatto  and  Wettin, 
to  whose  visions  he  devotes  one  of  his  poems.  Then  he  went  on 
to  Falda,  where  he  studied  for  some  time  under  Hrabanus  Maurus 
before  returning  to  Reichenau,  of  which  monastery  he  was  made 
abbot  hi  B38.  There  is  a  story— based,  however,  on  no  good 
cridence— that  Walafrid  devoted  himself  so  closely  to  letters  as 
to  acglea  the  duties  of  his  office,  owing  to  which  he  was  expelled 
(fom  his  house;  but,  from  his  own  verses,  it  seems  that  the  real 
onse  of  his  flight  to  Spires  was  that,  notwithsUnding  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  tutor  to  Charles  the  Bald,  he  espoused  the  side 
of.his  elder  Ixothcr  Lothair  on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Pious  in 
hiy  He  was,  however,  restored  to  his  monastery  in  842,  and 
died  on  the  i8th  of  August  849,  on  an  embassy  to  his  former 
papiL  His  epitaph  was  written  by  Hrabanus  Maurus,  whose 
degiacs  pimise  him  for  being  the  faithful  guardian  of  his 
Bofusiery. 

Wahfrid  Strabo's  works  are  theological,  historical  and  poetical. 
01  hi*  theoloKical  works  the  most  famous  u  the  ^leat  exegetical 
epofMbrion  which,  under  the  name  of  Closa  ordinana  or  the  Ctosot 
icmaiQed  for  tome  500  years  the  most  widespr^d  and  important 
quarry  of  medieval  biblical  science,  and  even  survived  the  Re- 
Kinnation,  passing  into  numerous  editions  as  late  as  the  17th  century 
(m  HisL  tuUruinJg  la  Ftamu,  t.  v.  p.  59  ff.).  The  oldest  known 
eopy,  in  four  folio  votumea,  of  which  tlw  date  and  origin  are  un- 
noiwn,  but  which  is  certainly  almost  entirely  Walafrid's  work, 
|iv«8  us  his  method.  In  the  middle  of  the  p^es  is  the  Larin  text 
«f  the  Bible;  in  the  margins  are  the  "  glosses,"  consisting  of  a  very 
>aB  coUoction  of  patristie  excerpts  in  illustration  and  explaaation 
<f  the  teat.  There  is  also  an  expositioa  of  the  first  twentv  psalms 
&MbUihed  by  Pes  in  Antcdota  nova,  iv.)  and  an  epitome  of  Hrabanus 
Maurus's  commentary  on  Lc\'iticus.  An  Expostiio  gvatuor  Bvantc- 
'Mniai  is  also  ascribed  to  Walafrid.  Of  singular  interest  also  is  nis 
Ai  txtrdiis  H  imremtaHs  rerum  tuUsiasltearum,  written  between 
Me  and  84a  and  dedicated  to  Reg^nbert  the  librarian.  It  deals  in 
p  chapters  with  ecclesiastical  usages,  churches,  altars,  prayers, 
hdli,  pictures,  baptism  and  the  Holy  Communion.  Incidentally 
he  introduces  into  hts  expbnations  the  current  German  expressions 
far  the  things  be  is  treatmg  of.  with  the  apology  that  Solomon  had 

>  In  the  oldest  MSS.  this  is  always  spelt  **  Walahfrid." 


nt  him  the  example  by  keeping  monkeys  as  well  as  peacocks  at  his 

court.  Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  Walafrid,  in  his  exposition 
of  the  Mass,  shows  no  trace  of  any  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  as  taught  by  his  famous  contemporary  Radbertus  (a.v.); 
aooording  to  him,  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  the  sacraments  m  Ms 
Body  and  Blood  in  the  substance  of  br^  and  wine,  and  taught 
them  to  cdebrate  them  as  a  memorial  of  his  Passion. 

Walafrid's  chief  historical  works  are  the  riiymcd  Vita  sancli 
Galti,  which,  though  written  neariy  two  centuries  after  this  saint's 
death,  is  still  the  primary  authority  for  his  life,  and  a  much  shorter 
life  of  St  Othmar,  abbot  of  St  Gall  (d.  759).*  A  critical  edition  of 
them  by  E.  Dummlcr  b  in  the  Monumenta  Germaniae  hist.  Poltae 
Latini,  iL  (1884).  p.  259  ff.  Walafrid's  poetical  works  also  include 
a  short  life  of  St  Blaithmaic,  a  high-born  monk  of  lona,  murdered 
by  the  Danes  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century ;  a  life  of  St  Mammas; 
and  a  Liber  de  visionibus  Wettini,  This  last  poem,  like  the  two 
preceding  ones  written  in  hexameten,  was  composed  at  the  com- 
mand of  '*  Father  "  Adalgisus,  and  based  upon  the  prose  narrative 
of  Heto.  abbot  of  Reichenau  from  806  to  E22,  It  is  dedicated  to 
Wettin's  brother  GrimaM.  At  the  time  he  sent  it  to  Grimald 
Walafrid  had,  as  he  himself  tells  us.  hardly  passed  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  be  hcg»  his  oorrespoodent  to  revise  his  verses,  oecauseu 
'  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  monk  to  hide  anything  from  his  abbot, 
he  fears  he  may  be  beaten  with  deserved  stripes.  In  this  curious 
vision  Wettin  saw  Charles  the  Great  suffering  purgatorial  tortures 
because  of  his  incondnence.  The  name  of  the  ruler  alluded  to  is  not 
indeed  introduced  into  the  actual  text,  but  "  Carolus  Imperator  " 
form  the  initial  letters  of  the  passage  dealing  with  this  subject. 
Many  of  Walafrid's  other  poems  are,  or  include,  short  addresses  to 
kings  and  queens  (Lothatr,  Charles,  Louis,  Pippin,  Judith,  &c.) 
and  to  friends  (Einhard.  Grimald.  Hrabanus  Maurus,  'Tatto,  Ebbo» 
archbishop  of  Reims.  Drogo,  bishop  of  Meta,  &c.).  His  most  famous 
poem  is  the  Hortntns,  dedicated  to  Grimald.  It  is  an  account  of  a 
little  garden  that  he  used  to  tend  with  his  own  hands,  and  is  largely 
made  up  of  descriptions  of  the  various  herbs  he  grows  there  and 
their  medidnal  and  other  uses.  Sage  holds  the  pbMX  of  honour; 
then  comes  niOb  the  antidote  of  poisons;  and  so  on  through  melons, 
fennel,  lilies^^  popfMes,  and  many  other  plants,  to  wind  up  with  the 
rose,  "  which  in  virtue  and  scent  surpasses  all  other  herbs,  and  nu^ 
rightly  be  called  the  flower  of  flowers.^'  The  curious  poem  Dt 
Imagtne  Tttrici  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue;  it  was  insfMied  by  an 
eaucstrian  statue  of  Theodoric  the  Great  which  stood  ia  front  of 
Chademagne's  palace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

For  a  bibliogFaphy  of  Walafrid's  historical  works,  and  of  writings 
dealing  with  them,  see  Potthast.  BiUiotkeca  kist.  med.  aevi  (Berlin, 
1894).  p.  iioa  ff.  Walafrid's  works  are  published  in  Migne's  PatrO' 
logia  LatinOf  vols.  cxiiL  and  cxiv.  For  further  references  see  the 
artkle  by  Eduard  Reuss  and  A.  Hauck  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Peal* 
encyklop&die  (Leipzig,  1908),  xx.  790. 

WALCH,  JOHANN  GEORO  (1693-1775),  German  theologian, 
was  bom  on  the  17th  of  June  1693  at  Meinlngen,  where  his 
father,  Georg  Walch,  was  general  superintendent.  He  studied 
at  Leipzig  and  Jena,  amongst  his  teachers  being  J.  F.  Buddeua 
(1667-1729),  whose  only  daughter  he  married.  He  published  in 
17 16  a  work,  Hisicria  critica  Lalinae  /tng«ae,  which  soon  came 
into  wide  use.  Two  years  later  he  borame  professor  extra- 
ordinarius  of  philosophy  at  Jena.  In  17 19  he  was  appointed 
professor  ordinarius  of  rhetoric,  in  1721  of  poetry,  and  in  1724 
professor  extraordinarius  of  theology.  In  1728  he  became 
professor  ordinarius  of  theology,  and  in  1750  professor  primarius. 
His  theological  position  was  that  of  a  very  moderate  orthodoxy, 
which  had  been  influenced  greatly  by  the  philosophy  and 
oontroversies  of  the  Deblic  period.  His  university  lectures 
and  published  works  ranged  over  the  wide  fields  of  church 
hittory  in  its  various  branches,  particularly  the  literature  and 
the  controversies  of  the  church,  dogmatics,  ethics  and  pastoral 
theology.   He  died  on  the  13th  of  January  1775. 

Of  his  works  the  most  valuable  were  Bibliotheca  Iheologica  (1757* 
176^):  BiUiolheca  patnstica  (1770,  new  ed.  1834):  his  edition  of 
Luther's  works  in  24  vols.  (1740-1752);  Historische  und  theohgischi 
EinUitimf  t»  die  reltgiAsen  Streiligkeiien,  tpelche  scnderlich  ausur  de? 
toAtUkenscluM  Kirche  entstanden  (s  vols.,  1733  ^'^*  ^^  companion 
work  to  this.  EinUitung  in  die  ReligionsstreUigkeiUn  der  evangel, 
lulh.  Kirche  (1730-1739J,  and  Philosophisches  Lexikon  (1726,  4th 
ed.  177s).  His  life,  with  a  compleie  list  of  his  writings,  which 
amounted  to  287,  Leben  und  ChareMer  des  Kirchtnroths  J.  €?.  WaUK 
was  published  anonymously  by  his  son  C.  W.  F.  Wakh  (Jena,  1777). 
Cf.  Wilhelin  Gass.  Proteslantische  Dogmatik,  iii.  p.  205  sq. 

His  son,  JouANN  Ernst  InfUfANUEL  (1725-1778),  studied 
Semitic  languages  at  Jena,  and  also  natural  science  and  mathe- 
matics.   In  1749  he  published  Einleitung  in  die  Hartnonie  der 

'  Walafrid  also  edited  Tbctmar's  Life  of  Louis  Ike  Pious,  prefixing 
a  preface  and  making  a  few  additions,  and  divided  Einhaid's  Vita 
Careli  into  chapters,  adding  an  inuoduction. 
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Bfangdisten,  and  in  1750  was  appointed  professor  eztraordi* 
narius  of  theology.  Five  years  later  he  became  professor 
ordinarius  of  logic  and  metaphysics;  in  1759  he  exchanged  this 
for  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Amongst  other 
theological  works  he  published  DisstrUUiones  in  Acta  Apostelomm 
(1756-1761);  AntiquUates  symbdicae  (1772);  and  after  his  death 
appeared  Observationes  in  liaUkaeum  ex  Craecis  inscripiionibus 
(i779)«  He  also  published  a  periodical  Der  NaiwrJor$clur  (1774- 
1778),  and  during  the  yean  1749-1756  took  an  active  part  in 
editing  the  ZeUungen  von  gdekrten  Sacken. 

See  article  in  AUgemeine  deutxhe  BiogmpkU;  also  Ixbemp- 
gexktchte  J.  E.  J.  Wakk  Qena.  1880).  and  {.  6.  Meuad's  Leeikan 
der  verUorbeneu  teutscken  SckriftsUtUrt  vol.  jov. 

Another  son,  CBsistiAN  Wilhelm  Fxanz  (1736-1784),  was 
educated  at  Jena  under  his  father's  direction,  and  as  early  as 
1 745-1747  lectured  in  the  university  in  branches  of  exegesis, 
philosophy  and  history.  He  then  travelled  with  ha  brother, 
J.  E.  L  Walch,  for  a  year  in  Holland,  France,  SwitMriand  and 
Italy.  On  his  return  he  was  in  1750  made  professor  extra- 
ordinarius  of  philosophy  in  Jena,  but  in  1753  he  accq>ted  an 
invitation  to  become  professmr  ordinarius  at  (>6ttingen.  Here  in 
1754  he  became  professor  extraordinarius  of  theok)gy,  and  three 
years  later  received  an  ordinary  professorship.  He  lectured  on 
dogmatics,  church  history,  ethics,  polemics,  natural  thedogy, 
symbolics,  the  efMstles  of  Paul,  Christian  antiquities,  historical 
theological  literature,  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  fathers,  and  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  GKtinger  SocidOt  der  Wissen^ 
schafUn,  In  2766  he  was  appointed  professor  primarius.  His 
permanent  place  amongst  learned  theologians  rests  on  his  works 
on  church  history.  Srailer  was  much  his  superior  in  originality 
and  boldness,  and  Mosheim  in  clearness,  method  and  elegance. 
But  to  his  wide,  deep  and  accurate  learning,  to  his  conscientious 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  facts  and  the  authorities  at 
first  hand,  and  to  "  his  exact  qootaticm  of  the  sources  and  works 
illustrating  them,  and  carefol  discussion  of  the  most  minute 
details,"  all  succeeding  historians  are  indebted.  His  method  is 
critical  and  pragmatic,  "  pursuing  everywhere  the  exact  facts 
and  the  supposed  causes  of  the  outward  changes  of  history," 
leaving  wholly  out  of  sight  the  deeper  moving  principles  and 
ideas  which  influence  its  course.   He  died  on  the  xoth  of  March 

1784. 

His  principal  work  was  his  Entmtrf  eintr  toUstdmdiitn  Historie 
der  KdMertitn,  SpaltungeHi  und  Rdiaonssireiiigkeiten,  bit  anf  die 
Zeit  d«r  Reformation  (11  vols..  Leipzig.  176^1785).  Of  his  other 
valuable  works  may  be  mentioned  Ceukickte  der  rvangdisck-luikeri- 
iehen  Rdigitm,  als  ein  Bewris,  doss  tie  die  wdkre  $ei  (1753).  Emtwtof 
finer  voUstdndigen  Historie  der  r^miscken  Pdpste  (17^  2nd  ed. 
17^:  Eng.  trans.  1759).  Emtwurf  einer  wdUtdndigen  Historie  der 
KtrdieMoersammlimgm  (1759).  Grundsdtze  der  Kirckeng/uchickte  des 
Nenen  Testaments  (1761,  2nd  cd.  1773,  3rd  ed.  1792X  Biblietheea 
symholica  vetms  (1770),  Kritiscke  UntersuchMmg  vom  GtArauek  der 
keiligeu  Sckrijt  unter  den  alien  Christen  (1779),  oocanoncd  by  the 
contxDveray  between  G.  E.  Lesaing  and  J.  M.  Goeae,  and  to  which 
Lessing  beraa  an  elaborate  reply  just  before  his  death. 

On  C.  W.  F.  Walch  as  historian  see  F.  Baur,  Epechen  dfr  kirck- 
lichen  Cesckichtsschreibung  (1852).  p.  145  so.,  and  Dogmengeschickte, 

£.  38  99.  (1867,  3id  ed.):  W.  Gass,  Geschichle  der  protestanHsehem 
^ogmatik,  m.  p.  267  sq. ;  J.  G.  Meusd,  Lexicon  verstorbener  teutscken 
SchriftsteUer,  vol.  xiv.  For  his  life,  see  the  article  in  the  AUgemeine 
deutscke  Biograpkie. 

A  third  son,  Kaxl  Fbiedkich  (1734-1799),  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  law,  and  became  professor  of  law  at  Jena  in  1759. 
His  most  important  works  were  Introductio  in  conlronersias  juris 
emlis  recenticris  (Jena,  1771)  and  Geuhickte  der  in  DeutscUand 
gdtenden  RedUe  (Jena,  1780).  He  died  on  the  aoth  of  July  1 799. 
WALCOTT.  CHARUS  DOOUTTLB  (1850-  ),  American 
feologist,  was  bom  at  the  village  of  New  York  Mills,  New  York,' 
OB  iIk  3xat  ol  March  1850.  He  received  a  school  education  at 
1b  1876  he  was  appointed  assistant  on  the  New  York 
in  1879  assbtant  geotogist  on  the  United 
Survey;  in  1888  he  became. one  of  the  palae- 
of  the  invertebrata,  in  1893  chief  palae- 
1894  director  of  the  Geological  Survey.  In 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Geological  Society  of  Washington  he 
URportant  address  on  The  United  States 


Geological  Snrwey.  He  added  laigdy  to  eratenporary  knonr- 
ledge  of  the  fauna  of  the  OMcr  Palaeoaoic  nicks  of  North 
America,  espedally  with  reference  to  the  cmstacea  and 
brachiopoda;  he  dttlt  also  with  questions  of  ancient  physical 
gbomiplby  and  with  mountain  structure. 

His  more  important  works  include  "  Palaeontology  of  the  Eureka 
district "  (Mm.  U^.  Geal.  Survey,  1884) ; "  Cambrian  faunas  of  North 
America"  {Bull,  U^.  Ced.  Survey,  1884):  Fauna  of  the  Lower 
Cambrian  or  Olendlus  Zone  (1890,  issued  1691),  and  Fosstl  Mednsam 
iUon,  US.  GeoL  Survey,  1898). 

WALDICK-PYRMONT.  a  principality  of  Germany  and  a 
constituent  state  of  the  German  empire,  ronsisring  of  two 
separate  )x>rtions  lying  about  jo  m.  ^[Mrt,  viz.  the  county  of 
Waldeck,  embedded  in  Prussian  terriU»y  between  the  pcovinoes 
of  Westphalia  and  Hesie-Nassau,  and  the  principality  rd  Pyr- 
mont,  farther  to  the  north,  between  JJppt,  Brunswick, 
Westphalia  and  Hanover.  Waldeck  oomprises  an  area  of  407 
sq.  m.,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  hilb,  which  culminate  in 
the  Hegekopf  (2775  ft.).  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  plateau 
of  Corbach.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Eder  and  the  Diemel,  both 
of  which  eventually  find  their  way  into  the  Weser.  Pynnont, 
only  26  sq.  m.  in  extent,  is  also  mountainous.  The  Emmer, 
also  belonging  to  the  Weser  system,  is  its  chief  stream.  The 
united  area  is  thus  433  sq.  m.,  or  abont  half  the  sixe  of  Cambridge* 
shire  in  England,  and  the  united  population  in  1905  was  S9>i37, 
showing  a  density  of  158  to  the  square  mile.  The  populatioQ  i% 
almost  wholly  Protestant.  In  consequence  of  the  comparatively 
high  devation  of  the  oountry--the  lowest  part  bdng  540  ft« 
above  the  sea-level — the  climate  is  on  the  whole  inclement. 
Agriculture  and  cattle-rearing  are  the  main  lesoarces  of  the  in* 
habitants  in  both  parts  of  the  principality,  but  the  soil  is  nowhere 
very  fertile.  Only  57%  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  arable  land 
and  pasture;  forests,  one-tenth  of  which  are  ooDifecDas,  occupy 
38%.  Oats  is  the  principal  crop,  but  rye,  potatoes  and  flax  are 
also  grown  in  considerable  qoantities.  Fruit  is  also  cultivated 
in  the  principality.  Iron  mines,  slate  and  stone  quarries  are 
worked  at  various  points,  and,  with  live  stock,  poidtry,  wool  and 
timber  form  the  chief  exports.  A  few  insignificant  manufactures 
are  carried  on  in  some  of  the  little  towns,  but  both  truie  and 
manufactures  are  much  retarded  by  the  comparative  isoUtion 
of  the  country  from  railways.  Wildungen,  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Waldeck,  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  hnc  from  Wabem^  and 
a  li^  railway  runs  from  Warburg  to  Marburg;  Pyrmout  is 
intersected  by  the  trunk  line  running  from  Colog&c,viaPaderboni, 
to  Brunswick  and  Berlin. 

The  capital  and  the  residence  of  the  prince  is  Arolsen  (pop. 
>8ii  in  1905)  in  Waldeck;  twelve  smalltf  townshqis  and  about 
one  hundred  villages  are  also  situated  in  the  county.  The  only 
town  in  Pyrmont  is  Bad  Pyrmont,  with  about  1500  inhabitants, 
a  highly  fashionable  watering-place  with  chalybeate  and  saline 
«q>riftg*.  The  annual  number  <^  visitors  is  about  23,000.  Wil- 
dungen is  also  a  qw  of  repute.  The  inhabitants  to  the  north  of 
the  Eder  are  of  Saxon  stock,  to  the  south  of  Franconian,  a 
difference  which  is  distinctly  marked  in  dialect,  costumes  and 
mannas. 

Waldeck-I^rrmont  has  one  vote  in  the  federal  councQ 
(Bundesrat)  and  one  in  the  Reichstsg.  The  constitution, 
dating  from  1852,  is  a  reactionary  modification  of  one  carried 
in  1849,  which  bad  been  a  considerate  advance  upon  one 
granted  in  18x6.  The  Landtag  of  one  chamber  consists  of 
fifteen  members,  three  of  whom  represent  ^mont,  elected 
indirectly  for  three  years.  In  the  event  of  the  male  line  of  the 
present  ruling  family  becoming  extinct,  the  female  line  will 
succeed  in  Waldeck,  but  Pyrmont  will  fall  to  Prussia.  In  terms 
of  a  treaty  concluded  in  1867  for  ten  yean,  renewed  in  1877  for  • 
similar  period,  and  continued  in  1887  with  the  proviso  that  it 
should  be  terminable  on  two  years'  notice,  the  finances  and 
the  entire  government  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont  are  managed  by 
Prussia,  the  little  country  having  found  Itself  unable  to  support 
unassisted  the  military  and  other  burdens  involved  by  its  share  in 
the  North  German  Confederation  of  1867-187 1  and  subsequently 
as  a  constituent  state  of  the  German  empire.  The  govern- 
ment Is  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  prince  by  a  Prtisslan 
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**  Ludcadirector/'  wkfle  the  lUtc  offidab  Uke  the  oath  of 
allcgjaacetoihekingofPniauL  The  prince  of  WaldecfcicKivet 
his  whole  ri^Kts  u  head  of  the  duiKh,  and  abo  the  tight  of 

veto  on  pcopoaals  to  alter  or  enact  hnva.  Education  and  timibr 
■attcfs  ace  thua  aU  conducted  on  the  Pnittiaa  model;  a  pKvioua 
Gonvcntioa  had  already  handed  over  military  affairs  to  Pnissia. 
The  badgei  for  1910  ifaowed  a  revenue  of  £57,000  and  a  like 
apcnditore.  The  public  debt  was  £79,7x0,  paying  intercBt  at 
5i%.  The  prtnoe  i»  sappnted  by  the  income  derived  from 
oDwn  huada.  As  icfpuds  the  administration  of  jiatice,  WaMeck 
aad  Pyrmont  belong  to  the  districts  of  Caasel  and  Hanover 
ycspectivriy* 

The  princes  of  Waldeck^Pyrmont  are  descendants  oC  the 
cannta  of  Sdkvraknhefg,  the  eairiiest  of  whom  known  to  Ustory 
wasooe  Widukind  (d.  Z137).  His  son  Volkwin  (d.  1 178)  acquired 
by  martiaice  the  county  of  WaMeck,  and  hb  line  wasdivided  into 
two  braaches,  WaMeck  and  Landau,  in  1397.  In  1438  the  land« 
grave  of  Hcaae  obtained  rights  of  suteiainty  over  Waldeck,  and 
the  daims  arising  from  tins  action  were  not  finally  disposed  of 
mnttt  x84>,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  rights  oif  Hesse  over 
Waldeck  had  ceased  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Hdy  Roman 
Empire.  The  Landau  branch  of  the  family  became  extinct  in 
1495 »  and  in  163 1  Wakleck  inherited  the  county  of  Pyrmont, 
which  had  <wiginally  belonged  to  a  braadi  of  the  Schwalenberg 
ianily.  For  a  few  years  Waldeck  was  divided  into  Wildungen 
and  Eiscsiberg,  but  in  1692,  when  the  WUdungen  branch  (Ucd 
oat  with  George  Frederick,  the  unperial  fidd-marshal,  the  whole 
principnlity  was  united  under  thie  rale  of  Christian  Louis  of 
£isenbcrs>  From  169s  the  land  has  been  undivided  with  the 
dception  of  a  brief  period  faom  1805  to  z8ia,  when  Waldeck 
and  ^iiBont  were  raled  by  two  brothers.  Frederick  Anthony 
Llikh  (d.  1738),  who  succeeded  hia  father,  Christian  Louis,  in 
1706,  was  made  a  prince  of  the  empire  in  1 71 3.  In  1807  Waldeck 
joined  the  oonfedaation  of  the  Rhine,  and  In  2815  entered  the 
German  confederation.  Its  first  constitution  was  granted  in 
1816  by  Prince  George  II.  (d.  1845).  Prince  Frederid^  (b.  1865) 
succeeded  hia  father,  George  Victor  (X831-X893),  as  ruler  <m  the 
xtth  of  May  1893.  The  most  important  fact  In  tiie  recent  history 
si  the  principality  is  its  oonnesion  with  Prussia,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made. 

See  Cnrtze.  Ctsckkhtt  mmd  B9uinibting  des  FtrsUmiums  WaUedt 
(Arotoea.  1850):  LOwe.  HeimaUkmdM  loa  Waid§ck  (Aroben,  1887); 
L  C  C.  Honmeistcr.  Historisck-gemeahtiscke*  Hamdbmck  uber  alU 
Crsfeu  umd  Fursten  van  Waldeck  sett  t22S  (Caisel.  1883);  BAttcher, 
Da  Slaatsrtckt  da  FtirsUnlums  Waldeck  (Freiburg,  1884):  A. 
Ji^mna,  Dia  GasckiekU  Waldecks  tmd  PyrmonU  (Wildungen.  1888), 
9mA  the  CesckkktsUdUerfir  WaUedt  mid  PjrmmU  (Mengcnnghansen, 
t90i»  folj. 

WALDKIMIOUSaiAU,   PIBRRB   MARIS   RBNi   BRRBn 

(1846-1904),  French  statesman*  was  bom  at  Nantes  on  the  and 
«f  December  1846.  Hb  father,  Ren6  Vakkc-Rousseau  (1809- 
1881),  a  barrister  at  Nantes  and  a  leader  of  the  local  republican 
party,  figured  in  the  revolution  of  1848  as  one  of  the  deputies 
ictnrned  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  Loire  Inf 6rieure.  With 
Jttks  Simon,  Louis  Blanc  and  others  he  sat  on  the  commission 
sppoiaBed  to  inquire  into  the  labour  question,  making  many  im- 
poftant  pn^Kisab,  one  of  which,  for  th£  establishment  of  national 
banks,  was  partially  realized  in  1850.  After  the  election  of  Loub 
Napoleon  to  the  presidency  he  returned  to  hb  practice  at  the  bar, 
aod  for  some  time  after  the  coup  d'itat  was  in  hiding  to  escape 
arrest.  He  came  back  to  political  life  In  the  cxisbof  1870,  when 
ke  became  mayor  of  Nantes  in  August  and  proclaimed  the  third 
Rpttfalic  there  on  the  4th  of  September.  He  shortly  afterwards 
icrigned  numidpal  office  in  consequence  of  differences  with  hb 
f?<VffgF*M  on  the  education  question. 

on  was  A  ddicate  chiM  whose  defective  eyesight  fo^rbade 
the  use  of  books»  and  hb  early  education  was  therefore 
entirely  oraL  He  studied  bw  at  Poitiets  and  in  Paris,  where  he 
took  hb  Hcentiate  in  January  1869.  Hb  father's  record  ensured 
las  reoeptioii  in  high  republican  drdes.  Juks  Gr^vy  stood 
^nonor  for  him  at  the  Parbbn  bar,  and  he  was  a  regular  vbitor 
a(  the  hovaes  of  Staiuslaa  Dolaure  and  of  Jules  Simon.    After 


sis  months  of  waiting  for  brieb  in  Vans,  he  dedded  to  return 
home  and  to  }oin  the  bar  of  St  Nasaire,  where  he  niscTibed  hb 
name  eariy  in  1870.  In  September  he  became,  in  spite  of  hb 
youth,  secretary  to  the  munldpal  commission  temporarily 
appointed  to  cany  on  the  town  business.  He  otganixed  the 
National  Defence  at  St  Nasaire,  and  himself  marched  out  with 
the  contingent,  thouf^  no  part  of  the  force  saw  active  service 
owing  to  lack  of  ammunition,  their  private  store  having  been 
commandeered  by  the  state.  In  1873  he  removed  to  the  bar  of 
Rennes,  and  six  years  bter  was  returned  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  hb  dectoral  programme  he  had  stated  that  he 
was  prepared  to  respect  all  Uberties  except  those  of  conspiracy 
against  the  institutions  <A  the  country  and  of  educating  the  young 
in  hatred  of  the  modem  social  order.  In  the  Chamber  he  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  Gambetta.  The  Waldeck-Rousseau  family 
was  strictly  Catholic  in  qnte  of  Its  republican  prindples;  never- 
thelesa  Waldedi-Rousseau  supported  the  anU-derical  education 
bw  submitted  by  Jules  Ferry  as  minister  of  education  in  the 
Waddlngton  cabinet.  He  further  voted  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
law  of  x8x4  fori>iddlng  work  on  Sundays  and  f£te  days,  for 
compulsory  service  of  one  year  for  seminarists  and  for  the  re- 
cstaUbhxMnt  of  divorce.  He  made  hb  reputation  in  the  Chamber 
by  a  report  which  he  drew  np  in  t88o  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  French  judidal  systen).  But  then 
as  later  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  rebtions  between  capital 
and  Ubonr.  He  had  a  large  share  in  X884  In  securing  the  recog- 
nition of  trade  nnlons.  In  x88x  he  became  mmbter  of  the 
interior  in  Gambetta's  grofid  mmisthef  and  he  hdd  the  same 
portfolio  in  the  Jules  Ferry  cabinet  of  x883'i885,  when  he  gave 
proof  of  great  administrative  powers.  He  sought  to  put  down 
the  system  by  which  dvil  posts  were  obtained  through  the  local 
deputy,  and  he  made  it  clear. that  the  central  authority  couM  not 
be  defied  by  local  ofiidals.  He  had  begun  to  practise  at  the  Paris 
bar  in  1886,  and  in  1889  he  did  not  seek  re-dection  to  the 
Chamber,  but  devoted  himself  to  hb  legal  work.  The  most 
famoos  of  the  many  noteworthy  cases  in  which  hb  coM  and 
penetrating  intellect  and  hb  power  of  dear  exposition  were 
retained  waa  the  defence  of  M.  de  Lesseps  in  1893.  In  1894  he 
returned  to  political  life  as  senator  for  the  department  of  the 
Loire,  and  next  year  stood  for  the  presidency  of  the  republi<; 
against  Ftiix  Faure  and  Henri  Brisson,  bring  supported  by  the 
Conservatives,  who  were  soon  to  be  hb  bitter  enemies.  He 
recdved  X84  votes,  but  retired  before  the  second  ballot  to  allow 
Fame  to  receive  an  absolute  majority.  During  the  political 
anazdiy  of  the  next  few  years  he  was  recognised  by  the  moderate 
r^mbllcans  as  the  saccessor  of  Jules  Ferry  and  Gambetta,  and 
at  the  crisb  of  1899  on  the  fall  of  the  Dupuy  cabinet  he  was 
asked  by  President  Loubet  to  form  a  government.  Alter  an  initbl 
failure  he  succeeded  m  forming  a  coalition  cabinet  which  hidnded 
such  widdy  different  politicians  as  M.  MiOerand  and  General  de 
Galliffet.  He  himself  returned  to  hb  former  post  at  the  ministry 
of  the  interior,  and  set  to  work  to  quell  the  discontent  with 
whkh  the  country  was  seething,  to  put  an  end  to  the  various 
agitations  which  under  spedous  pretences  were  directed  against 
republican  institutions,  and  to  restore  hidcpendence  to  the  judidal 
authority.  Hb  appeal  to  all  republicans  to  sink  their  differences 
before  the  common  perfl  met  with  seme  degree  of  success,  and 
enabled  the  goiwmment  to  leave  the  second  court-martial  of 
r^pfrfti^  Dreyfus  at  RenAes  an  absolutely  free  hand,  and  then 
to  compromise  the  affair  by  grantmg  a  pardon  to  Dreyfus. 
Waldeck-Rousscan  won  a  greai  personal  success  in  October  by 
hb  successful  mtervention  in  the  strikes  at  Le  Creusot.  With 
the  condemnation  in  January  1900  of  Paul  D^rouUde  and  his 
monarchbt  and  nationalist  followers  by  the  High  Court  the  worst 
of  the  danger  was  past,  and  Waldedc-Rousseau  kept  order  |n 
Patb  without  having  recourse  to  irritatmg  dispbys  of  force* 
The  Senate  was  sUundi  in  support  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau, 
and  in  the  Chamber  he  dbpbyed  remarkable  astuteness  In 
wfammg  support  from  various  groups.  The  Amnesty  BOI,  passed 
on  X9th  December,  dtlefly  through  hb  unwearied  advocacy, 
went  far  to  smooth  down  the  acerbity  of  the  preceding  years. 
With  the  object  of  aiding  the  hidustry  of  wine-produdng,  and  td 
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discouragiDg  the  consumption  of  spirits  and  other  drklerious 
liquors,  the  government  passed  a  bill  suppressing  tht  octroi 
duties  on  the  three  "  hygienic  "  drinks — wine,  ddcr  and  beer* 
The  act  came  into  force  at  the  beginning  of  igoi.  But  the  most 
important  measure  of  his  later  administration  was  the  Assoda- 
tions  Bill  of  190X.  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  stability  of  the  republic  demanded  some  restraint 
on  the  intrigues  of  the  wealthy  religious  bodies.  All  previous 
attempts  in  this  direction  had  failed.  In  his  speech  in  the 
Chamber  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  recalled  the  fact  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  pass  an  Associations  Bill  in  1882,  and  again  in 
1883.  He  declared  that  the  religious  associations  were  now 
being  subjected  for  the  first  time  to  the  regulations  common  to 
all  others,  and  that  the  object  of  the  bUl  was  to  ensure  the 
supremacy  of  the  civU  power  The  royalist  bias  gjven  to  the 
pupils  in  the  religious  seminaries  was  undoubtedly  a  principal 
cause  of  the  passing  of  this  bill;  and  the  government  further 
took  strong  measures  to  secure  the  presence  of  officers  of  im^ 
doubted  fidelity  to  the  republic  in  the  higher  positions  on  the 
staff.  His  speeches  on  the  religious  question  were  published  in 
1901  under  the  title  of  Associalions  et  congrigations,  following  a 
volume  of  speeches  on  Queslions  sociales  (1900).  As  the  general 
election  of  xgoa  approached  all  sect  ions  of  the  Opposition  united 
their  efforts,  and  M.  Waldeck-Kousseau's  name  served  as  a 
battle-cry  fbr  one  side,  and  on  the  other  as  a  target  for  the 
foulest  abuse.  The  result  was  a  decisive  victory  for  republican 
stability.  With  the  defeat  of  the  machinations  against  the 
republic  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  considered  his  task  ended,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  June  igo2  he  resigned  office,  having  proved  himself 
the  "  strongest  personality  in  French  politics  since  the  death  of 
Gambetta.  "  He  emerged  from  his  retirement  to  protest  in  the 
Senate  against  the  construction  put  on  his  Associations  Bill  by 
M.  Combes,  who  refused  in  mass  the  applications  of  the  teaching 
and  preaching  congregations  for  oifidal  recognition.  His  health 
had  long  been  failing  when  he  died  on  the  zoth  of  August  X904. 

His  speeches  were  published  as  Discours  parUmentairts  (1889); 
Pour  la  rltuUigue,  iWi-zpoj  (1904), edited  by  H.  Lcyret;  VElat 
et  la  liberU  (1906) ;  and  his  Plailovers  (1006,  &c.)  were  edited  by 
H.  Barboux.  See  also  H.  Lcyret,  Waldeck-Rousseau  d  la  troisiime 
ripublique  (1908),  and  the  article  Francs:  History, 

WALDEORAVB.  the  name  of  an  English  family,  taken  from 
its  early  residence,  Walgrave  in  Northamptonshire.  Its  founder 
vas  Sut  Richard  Waloecrave,  or  Walgrave,  who  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Lincolnshire  in  1335;  his  son,  Sir  Richard 
Waldcgrave  (d.  1402),  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1402.  One  of  Sir  Richard's  descendants  was  Sir  Edward  Walde- 
grave  {c,  151 7-1561)  of  Borley,  Essex,  who  was  imprisoned 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  for  his  loyalty  to  the  prim^ss, 
afterwards  Queen  Mary.  By  Mazy  he  wta  knighted,  and  he 
received  from  her  the  manor  of  Chewton  in  Somerset,  now  the 
residence  of  Earl  Waldcgrave.  He  was  a  member  of  (wtliament 
and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  After  Mary's  decease 
he  suffered  a  rcvczae  of  fortune,  and  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London  when  he  died  on  the  xst  of  September  1561. 
Sir  Edward's  descendant,  another  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave,  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1643  for  his  services  to  Charles  I.;  and  his 
descendant,  Sfar  Henry  Waldegrave,  Bart.  (2660^x689)1  was 
created  Baron  Waldegrave  of  Chewton  in  x686.  Sir  Henry 
married  Henrietu  (d.  1730),  daughter  of  King  James  II.  and 
Arabella  Churchill,  and  their  son  was  James,  ist  Ead  Waldegrave 
(X684-X741). 

Educated  in  France,  Jamea  Waldegrave  soon  crossed  over  to 
England,  and  under  George  I.  he  declared  himself  a  Protestant 
and  took  his  scat  as  Baron  Waldcgrave  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Having  become  friendly  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  as  ambassador  extraordiiuuy  in  1725,  aiid  from  X727 
to  Z730  he  was  British  ambassador  at  Vienna.  In  1729  he  was 
dcated  Viscount  Chewton  and  Earl  Waldegrave,  and  in  1730 
he  succeeded  Sir  Horatio  Wslpole  as  ambassador  in  Paris,  filling 
this  post  during  ten  very  difficult  years.  He  died  on  the  xithof 
April  I74i<  Much  of  his  diplomatic  correspondence  is  in  the 
IMtish  Museum. 

His  son  Jamxs,  the  and  earl  (17x5-2763)1  was  perhaps  the  most 


intimate  friend  of  George  ILv  and  was  for  a  time  gjownon  of 
his  graadsoA,  the  future  king  George  HI.  He  was  very  much  in 
evidence  during  the  critical  yeaa  1755-1757,  when  the  king 
employed  him  to  negotiate  in  turn  with  Newcastle,  Devonshire, 
Pitt  and  Fox  about  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  Eventually,  in 
consequence  of  a  deadlock,  Waldegrave  himself  was  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  for  five  days  in  June  X757.  He  died  on  the  aSth  of 
April  1763,  leaving  some  valuable  and  interesting  Uemoiri, 
which  were  publi^ed  in  282  x. 

His  brother  John,  the  3rd  eari  (1718-1784),  was  a  iddier,  who 
distingubhed  himself  espedally  at  the  battle  of  Minden  and 
became  a  general  in  2772.  He  was  a  member  of  parliament  from 
1747  to  1763.  His  younger  son,  WiUiam  WaJdegmve  (175^ 
2825),  entered  the  British  navy  in  X766,  and  after  many  years  of 
service  was  third  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Cape  St  Vincent 
in  X797.  In  x8oo  he  was  created  an  Irish  peer  as  Baron  Rad- 
stock,  and  in  2802  he  became  »n  admirai.  His  son,  GeoT0e 
Granville,  and  Baron  Radstock  (1786-2857),  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps,  and  was  made  a  vice-admiral  in  2851.  In 
2857  his  son,  Granville  Augustus  William  (b.  1833),  became  3rd 
Baron  Radstock. 

George,  4th  Earl  Waldegrave  (x752-X789),.the  eldest  son  of 
the  3rd  earl,  was  a  soldier  and  a  member  of  pariiamcnt.  His 
sons,  George  (1784-2794)  and  John  Jakes  (1785-2835),  were 
the  sth  and  6th  earls.  In  2797  the  6th  earl  inherited  from  Horace 
Walpolo  his  famous  residence,  Strawberry  Hill,  Twickenham, 
but  his  son,  George  Edward,  the  7th  earl  (2826-2846),  waa 
obliged  in  284a  to  sell  the  Valuable  treasures  collected  there. 
His  wife,  Frances,  Countess  Waldegrave  (2822-2879),  a  daughter 
of  the  singer  John  Braham,  was  a  prominent  figure  in  society. 
He  was  her  second  husband,  and  after  his  death  she  married 
George  Granville  Vernon  Harcourt  of  Nuneham  Park,  Oxford- 
shire, and  later  Chichester  Fortescue,  Baron  Carlingford. 

The  7th  earl  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  William  (2788-2859), 
a  son  of  the  4th  earl,  and  in  2859  William's  grandson,  WuxiAit 
Frederick  (b.  x 85 i ) ,  became  the  9th  earl. 

WALDEN,  ROGER  (d.  1406),  English  prelate,  was  a  man  of 
obscure  birth,  little  or  nothing,  moreover,  being  known  of  his 
early  years.  He  had  some  connexion  with  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  resided  for  some  time  in  Jersey;  ahd  he  hdd  livings  in 
Yorkshire  and  in  Leicestershire  before  he  became  archdeacon  of 
Winchester  in  1387.  His  days,  however,  were  by  no  means 
fully  occupied  with  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  in  2387  also  he 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  Calais,  holding  about  the  same  time 
other  positions  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  2395,  after  ha\ang 
served  Richard  U.  as  secretary,  Wolden  became  treasurer  of 
England,  adding  the  deanery  of  York  to  his  numerous  other 
benefices.  In  1397  he  was  chosen  archbbhop  of  Canterbury  in 
succession  to  Thomas  Arundel,  idio  had  just  been  banished  from 
the  realm,  but  he  lost  this  position  when  the  new  king  Henry  IV. 
restored  Arundel  in  2399,  and  after  a  short  imprisonment  he 
passed  into  retirement,  being,  as  he  himself  says,  "  in  the  dust 
and  under  feet  of  men.  "  In  2405,  through  Arundel*s  influence, 
be  was  elected  bishop  of  London,  and  he  died  at  Much  Hadham 
in  Hertfordshire  on  the  6th  of  January  2406.  An  Historia 
Mundif  the  manuscript  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  the  work  of  Walden;  but  this  was 
doubtless  written  by  an  earlier  writer. 

See  J.  H.  WyUe.  History  rf  Bn^attd  wider  Htmy  JV,  vol.  lit. 

(1896). 

WALDENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  39  m.  S.W.  of  Breslau  by  the  line  to  Hiischbeig  and 
Gdrlits  Pop.  (1905)  26^435.  It  contains  a  handsome  town  hall, 
three  Protestant  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Walden- 
burg  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  productive  coal  district  of  the 
Waldeabuifer  (jebirge,  a  branch  of  the  Sudetic  diain,  and  its 
inhabitants  are  largely  occupied  in  the  mining  iadustsy.  Among 
other  industrial  establishmenta  are  a  large  porcelain  and  earthen* 
ware  factory,  extensive  fireclay  wotfcs,  glassworks  and  a  diina> 
painting  establishment;  there  are  also  numerous  flax-4pi2Hierics 
and  linen-factories  in  the  xieigbbourhood.  Ad  jQioiikg  the  town 
on  the  south  is  the  village  of  Oberiraidenbufs,  pop.  (sgos) 
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47S8,  with  ft  difttetit  ftod  some  coal  mines.   Wddenburg  became 
a  town  in  i4>26. 

WAUMBHSBI.  The  Waldena^n  vaUeyi  lie  to  the  south-vrest 
of  Tusiii,  in  the.  direction  of  Monte  Viso,  but  inchide  no  hig^ 
or  soowy  mountains,  while  the  glens  themselves  aie  (with  one 
or  two  csKieptioas)  fertile  and  well  wooded.  The  prindpal  town 
near  the  valleys  is  Pineiolo  (Pignerol).  Just  to  its  south-west 
there  opens  the  chief  Waldensian  valley,  the  Val  Pe^ce,  watered 
by  the  stream  of  that  name,  but  sometimes  called  inaccumtely 
the  Lttsexna  valley,  Luserna  being  «mply  a  village  opposite 
the  capita],  Torre  Pdfice;  near  Toire  Ftilice  the  side  glens  of 
Angrogna  and  Rom  join  the  Pdlice  valley.  To  the  north-west 
of  Pinerolo,  up  the  Chlsone  valley,  there  opens  at  Perosa  Argen- 
tina the  valley  of  St  Martin,  another  important  Waldensian 
valley,  which  is  watered  by  the  Germanasca  torrent,  and  at 
Penero  splits  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  Prali  glen  is  far 
more  fertile  than  that  of  Massello,  the  latter  being  the  wildest 
and  moat  savage  of  all  the  Waldensian  valleys. 

The  name  Waldenses  was  given  to  the  merabers  of  an  heretical 
Guistian  sect  which  arose  in  the  south  of  France  about  1170. 
The  history  of  the  sects  of  the  middle  ages  is  obscure,  because 
the  earliest  accounts  of  them  come  from  those  who  were  oon^ 
oemed  in  their  suppression,  and  were  therefore  eager  to  lay 
Bpon  each  of  them  the  worst  enormities  which  could  be  attri- 
but^  to  any.  In  later  times  the  apologists  of  each  sect  reversed 
the  process,  and  dcared  that  in  which  they  were  interested  at 
the  expense  of  others.  In  early  times  these  sectaries  produced 
Ettle  literature  of  their  own;  when  they  produced  a  Utexatuw 
at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  they  attemptcid  to  dafm 
for  it  a  much  earlier  origin.  Hence  there  is  confusion  on  every 
side;  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  various  sects  and 
to  determine  their  exact  opinions  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  came  into  being.  The  polemical  conception  which  has 
done  much  to  peTX)etuate  this  confusion  is  that  of  the  hbtorical 
contmuity  of  Protestantism  from  the  earliest  times.  According 
to  this  view  the  church  was  pure  and  uncorrupt  till  the  time 
of  Constantine,  when  Pope  Sylvester  gained  the  first  temporal 
poeession  for  the  papacy,  and  so  began  the  system  of  a  rich, 
powerful  and  worldly  church,  with  Rome  for  its  capital.  Against 
this  sccularircd  church  a  body  of  witnesses  silently  protested; 
they  were  always  persecuted  but  always  survived,  till  In  the 
13th  century  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  Innocent  lU. 
to  root  them  out  from  their  stronghold  in  southern  France. 
Persecution  gave  new  vitality  to  their  doctrines,  which  passed 
OQ  to  WycGffe  and  Huss,  and  through  these  leaders  produced 
tbe  Reformation  in  Germany  and  England. 

This  view  rests  upon  a  series  of  suppositions,  and  is  entirety 
cnhistoricaL  So  far  as  can  be  discovered  the  heretical  sects 
of  the  middle  ages  rested  upon  a  system  of  Manichaeism  which 
was  imported  into  Europe  from  the  East  (see  Manichaeisv). 
The  Manichaean  system  of  dualism,  with  its  severe  asceticism, 
and  its  individualism,  which  eariy  passed  into  antinomianism, 
was  attractive  to  many  minds  in  the  awakening  of  the  nth 
century.  Its  presence  in  Europe  can  be  traced  in  Bulgaria  soon 
after  its  conversion  in  862,'  where  the  struggle  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  chtirches  for  the  new  converts  opened  a 
way  for  the  more  hardy  speculations  of  a  system  which  had 
cevcr  entirely  disappeared,  and  found  a  home  amongst  the 
Paulidans  {q.v.)  in  Armenia.  Tbe  name  of  Cathari  (see  Cathars), 
taken  by  the  adherents  of  this  new  teaching,  sufficiently  shows 
the  Oriental  origin  of  their  opinions,  which  spread  from  Bulgaria 
amongst  the  Slavs,  and  followed  the  routes  of  commerce  into 
central  Europe.  The  earliest  record  of  their  presence  there  is 
the  condemnation  of  ten  canonsof  Orleans  as  Manlchecs  in  1022, 
tad  soon  after  this  we  find  complaints  of  the  prevalence  of 
heresy  in  northern  Italy  and  in  Germany.  The  strongholds  of 
these  heretical  opinions  were  the  great  towns,  the  centres  of 
dviliiation,  because  there  the  growing  sentiment  of  municipal 
independence,  and  the  rise  of  a  burgher  dass  through  commerce, 
otated  a  spirit  of  criticism  which  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
woddly  lives  of  the  clergy  and  their  undue  influence  in  affairs. 

*  Schmidt,  HisUnre  d€S  CaikarUt  i.  7. 


The  system  of  Catharism  reeogniised  two  dasses  of  ftdherents, 
eredentes  and  ptrfeai.  The  perfecU  only  were  admitted  to  its 
esoteric  doctrines  and  to  its  superstitious  practices.  To  the 
ordinary  men  it  seemed  to  be  a  iWorming  agency,  insisting  on  a 
high  moral  standard,  and  upholding  the  words  of  Scripture 
against  the  traditions  of  an  overgrown  and  worldly  church.  Its 
popular  aim  and  its  rationalistic  method  made  men  overlook 
its  real  contents,  which  were  not  put  cleariy  before  tliem.  It 
may  be  said  generally  that  Catharism'  formed  the  abiding 
Iiadcgromid  of  metfieval  heresy.  Its  dualistic  systenk  and  its 
anti-sodal  prindples  were  known  only  to  a  few,  but  its  anti- 
ecdesiasticid' organizstion  formed  a  permanent  nudeus  rotmd 
whidi  gathered  a  great  deal  of  pi^itkal  and  ecdesiastical  dis- 
content When  this  discontent  took  any  independent  form  of 
expression  zeal,  wUch  was  not  always  accompanied  by  dis- 
cretion, brought  the  movement  into  coUision  with  the  ecdesi- 
astical authorities,  by  whom  it  was  condenmed  as  heretical. 
When  once  it  was  In  conflict  with  authority  it  was  driven  to 
strengthen  its  basis  by  a  more  pronounced  hostility  against  the 
system  of  the  church,  and  generally  ended  by  borrowing  some- 
thing from  Catharism.  The  result  was  that  in  the  banning 
of  the  X3th  centiiry  there  was  a  tendency  to  dass  all  bodies  <rf 
heretics  together:  partly  their  opinions  had  coalesced;  partly 
they  were  assumed  to  be  identical. 

Most  of  these  sects  were  stamped  out  before  the  period  of  the 

middle  ages  came  to  a  close,    llie  Waldenses,  under  their  more 

modem  name  of  the  Vaudols,  have  survived  to  the  present 

day  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  have  been  regarded  as  at 

once  the  most  andent  and  the  most  evangelical  of  the  medieval 

sects.    It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  their 

original  tenets,  as  in  the  13th  and  X4th  centuries  th^  were  a 

bddy  of  obscure  and  unlettered  peasants,  hiding  themselves 

In  a. corner,  while  in  the  i6th  century  they  were  absorbed  into 

the  general  movement  of  the  Reformation.    As  regards  their 

antiquity,  the  attempts  to  claim  for  them  an  earlier  origin  than 

the  end  of  the  1 2th  century  can  no  longer  be  sustained.    They 

rested  upon  the  supposed  antiquity  of  a  body  of  Waldensian 

literature,  which  modem  critidsm  has  shown  to  have  been 

tampered  with.    The  most  important  of  these  documents,  a 

poem  in  Provencal,  "  La  Nobla  Leyczon,"  contains  two  lines 

which  dalmed  for  it  the  date  of  iioo:— 

Ben  ha  mil  c  cent  ancz  compli  cnticrament 
Que  fo  scripta  V  ora,  car  sen  al  derier  temp. 

But  it  was  pointed  out'  that  in  the  oldest  MS.  existing  in  the 
Cambridge  university  library  the  figure  4  had  been  imperfectly 
erased  before  the  word  "  cent,"  a  dLcovciy  which  harmonized 
with  the  results  of  a  criticism  of  the  contents  of  the  poem  itself. 
This  discovery  did  away  with  the  ingenious  attempts  to  account 
for  the  name  of  Waldenses  from  some  other  source  than  from 
the  historical  founder  of  the  sect,  Peter  Waldo  or  Valdez.  To 
get  rid  of  Waldo,  whose  date  was  known,  the  name  Waldenses 
or  Vallenses  was  derived  from  Vallis,  because  they  dwelt  in  the 
valleys,  or  from  a  supposed  Proven^l  word  Vaudes,  which 
meant  a  sorcerer. 

Putting  these  views  aside  as  unsubstantial,  we  will  consider 
the  relation  of  the  Waldenses  as  they  appear  in  actual  history 
with  the  sects  which  preceded  them.  Already  in  the  9th  century 
there  were  several  protests  against  the  rigidity  and  want  of 
spirituality  of  a  purely  sacerdotal  church.  Thus  Berengar  of 
Tours  (999-1088)  upheld  the  symbolic  character  of  the  Eucharist 
and  the  superiority  of  the  Bible  over  tradition.  The  Paterines 
in  Milan  (1045)  raised  a  protest  against  simony  and  other  abuses 
of  the  dergy,  and  Pope  Gregory  VII.  did  not  hesitate  to  enlist 
their  Puritanism  on  the  side  of  the  papacy  and  make  tliem  liis 
allies  in  imposing  dcrical  celibacy.  In  mo  an  apostate  monk 
in  Zcdand,  Tanchelm,  carried  their  views  stilt  farther,  and 
SiSserted  that  the  sacraments  were  only  valid  through  the  merits 
and  sanctity  of  the  ministers.  In  France,  at  Embrun,  Peter  de 
Bruys  founded  a  sect  known  as  Petrobruslans,  who  denied  infant 
baptism,  the  need  of  consecrated  churches,  transubstantlation, 
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and  mattes  for  the  dead.  A  follower  of  his,  a  monk,  Henxy, 
gave  the  name  to  another  body  knovm  at  Heniridaaa,  who 
cedtred  in  Tours.  The  teachers  of  these  new  opinions  were  men 
o(  high  character  and  holy  lives^  who  in  ^te  of  persecution 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  and  made  many  converts  from 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  at  the  want  of  clerical  disdphne 
which  followed  upon  the  struggle  for  temporal  supremacy  into 
which  the  reforming  projects,  of  Gregory  VII.  had  carried  the 
church. 

It  was  at  this  time  (1170)  that  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons, 
Peter  Waldo,  sold  his  goods  and  gave  them  to  the  poor;  then 
he  went  forth  as  a  preacher  of  voluntary  poverty  His  followers, 
the  Waldenses,  or  poor  men  of  Lyons,  were  moved  by  a  religious 
feeling  which  could  find  no  satisfaction  within  the  actual  system 
of  the  church,  as  they  saw  it  before  them.  Like  ^  Francis, 
Waldo  adopted  a  life  of  poverty  that  be  might  be  free  to  preach, 
but  with  this  di£ference  that  the  Waldenses  preached  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  while  the  Franciscans  preached  the  person  of  Christ, 
Waldo  retormed  teaching  while  Francis  kindled  love;  hence 
the  one  awakened  antagonisms  which  the  other  escaped.  For 
Waldo  had  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  made  into 
Provengil,  and  his  preachers  not  only  stirred  up  men  to  more 
holy  lives  but  explained  the  Scriptures  at  their  wilL  Such  an 
interierence  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  led  to  di6&culties. 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  who  had  approved  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Waldensians,  prohibited  them  from  preaching  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  bishops  (11 79).  Waldo  answered  that  he  must 
obey  God  rather  than  man.  The  result  of  this  disobedience  was 
excommunication  by  Ludus  HI.  in  1184.  Thus  a  reforming 
movement  became  heresy  through  disobedience  to  authority, 
and  after  being  condemned  embarked  on  a  course  of  polemical 
investigation  how  to  justify  its  own  position.  Some  were  re- 
admitted into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  one,  Durandus  de  Osca 
(1210),  attempted  to  found  an  order  of  Pauperes  Catholici, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic.  Many 
were  swept  away  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  (qv.). 
Others  made  an  appeal  to  Innocent  UI.,  protesting  their  ortho- 
doxy. Their  appeal  was  not  successful,  for  they  were  formally 
condemned  by  the  Lateran  council  of  12x5. 

The  earliest  definite  account  given  of  the  Waldensian  opinion 
b  that  of  the  inquisitor  Sacconi  about  1250.*  He  divides  them 
into  two  classes:  those  north  of  the  Alps  and  those  of  Lombardy. 
The  first  class  hold  (i)  that  oaths  are  forbidden  by  the  gospd, 

(2)  that  capital  punishment  is  not  allowed  to  the  civil  power, 

(3)  that  any  layman  may  consecrate  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
and  (4)  that  the  Roman  Church  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  Lombard  sect  went  farther  in  (3)  and  (4),  holding  that  no 
one  in  mortal  sin  could  conso:rate  the  sacrament,  and  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  the  scarlet  woman  of  the  Apocalypse,  whose 
precepts  ought  not  to  be  obeyed,  especially  those  appointing 
fast-days.  This  account  sufficiently  shows  the  difference  of  the 
Waldenses  from  the  Cathari:  they  were  opposed  to  asceticism, 
and  had  no  official  priesthood;  at  the  same  time  their 
objection  to  oaths  and  to  capital  punishment  are  closely 
related  to  the  principles  of  the  Cathari.  Their  other  opinions 
were  forced  upon  them  by  their  conflict  with  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  When  forbidden  to  preach  without  the  permission 
of  the  bishop,  they  were  driven  to  assert  the  right  of  all  to  preach, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  This  led  to  the  further  step  of 
setting  up  personal  merit  rather  than  ecclesiastical  ordination 
as  the  ground  of  the  priestly  office.  From  this  followed  again 
the  conclusion  that  obedience  was  not  due  to  an  unworthy  priest, 
and  that  his  ministrations  were  invalid. 

These  opinions  were  subversive  of  the  system  of  the  medieval 
church,  and  were  naturaQy  viewed  with  great  disfavour  by  its 
officials;  but  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  they  have  much  in 
common  with  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  medieval  church  set  forth  Christ  as  present  in  the  orderiy 
community  of  the  faithful;  Protestantism  aimed  at  setting  the 
individual  in  immediate  communion  with  Christ,  n^thout  the 
mechanical  intervention  of  the  officers  of  the  commonfty;  the 
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Waldenses  merely  set  forward  a  new  triterion  of  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  chiurch,  according  to  which  each  member 
was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  wocka  of  the  ministers,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  validity  of  their  ministerial  acts.  It  waa  a  rude 
way  of  expressing  a  d^ire  for  a  more  q>iritual  community.  The 
earliest  known  document  proceeding  from  the  Waldensjaos  is  an 
account  of  a  conference  held  at  Bergamo  in  xai8  between  the 
Ultramontane  and  the  Lombard  divisions,  in  which  the  Lom- 
bards showed  a  greater  opposition  to  the  recognized  priesthood 
than  did  their  northern  brethren.*. 

As  these  opinions  became  more  pronounced  persecution  became 
more  severe,  and  the  breach  between  the  Waldenses  and  the 
church  widened  The  Waldenses  withdrew  aUogether  from  the 
ministrations  of  the  church,  and  chose  ministers  for  themselves 
whose  merits  were  recognized  by  the  body  of  the  faithful. 
Election  took  the  place  of  ordination,  but  even  here  the  Lom- 
bards showed  their  difference  from  the  Ultramontanes,  and 
recognized  only  two  orders,  like  the  Cathari,  while  the  northera 
body  kq>t  the  old  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacops. 
Gradually  the  separation  from  the  church  became  more  complete : 
the  sacraments  were  regarded  as  merely  symbolical;  the  priests 
became  helpers  of  the  faithful;  ceremonies  disappeared;  and 
a  new  religious  society  arose  equally  unlike  the  medieval  diurch 
and  the  Protestantism  of  the  16th  century. 

The  ^read  of  these  heretical  sects  led  to  resolute  attempts  at 
their  suppression.  The  crusade  against  the  Albigensians  could 
destroy  prosperous  cities  and  hand  over  lands  from  a  heedless 
lord  to  one  who  was  obedient  to  the  church;  but  it  could  not 
get  rid  of  heresy.  The  revival  of  preaching,  which  was  the  work 
of  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  did  more  to  combat  heresy,  e^ieaally 
where  its  persuasions  were  enforced  by  law.  The  work  of  in- 
quisition into  cases  of  heresy  proceeded  slowly  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishops,  who  were  too  busy  with  other  matters  to  find  much 
time  for  sitting  in  judgment  on  theological  points  about  which 
they  were  imperfectly  informed.  The  greatest  blow  struck 
against  heresy  was  the  transference  of  the  duty  of  inquiry  into 
heresy  from  Uie  bishops  to  Dominican  inquiutors.  The  secular 
power,  which  shared  in  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  of  those 
who  were  found  guilty  of  heresy,  was  ready  to  help  in  carr^nng 
out  the  judgments  of  the  spiritual  courts.  Everywhere,  and 
especially  in  the  district  round  Toulouse,  heretics  were  keenly 
prosecuted,  and  before  the  continued  zeal  of  persecution  the 
Waldenses  slowly  disappeared  from  the  chief  centres  of  population 
and  took  refuge  in  the  retired  valleys  of  the  Alps.  There,  in  the 
recesses  of  Piedmont,  where  the  streams  of  the  Pclice,  the  An- 
grogne,  the  Gusone  and  others  cleave  the  sides  of  the  Alps  into 
valleys  which  converge  at  Susa,  a  settlement  of  the  Waldensians 
was  xaadt  who  gave  their  name  to  these  valleys  of  the  Vaudois. 
In  the  more  accessible  regions  north  and  south  heresy  was 
exposed  to  a  steady  process  of  persecution,  and  tended  to  assume 
shifting  forms.  Among  the  valleys  it  was  less  easily  reached, 
and  retained  its  old  organization  and  its  old  contents.  Little 
settlements  of  heretics  dispersed  throughout  Italy  and  Provence 
looked  to  the  valleys  as  a  place  of  refuge,  and  tacitly  regarded 
them  as  the  centre  of  their  faith.  At  times  attempts  were  made 
to  suppress  the  sect  of  the  Vaudois,  but  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  they  inhabited,  their  obscurity  and  their  isolation  made 
the  difficulties  of  their  suppression  greater  than  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  it.  However,  in  1487  Innocent  VIII.  isnied  a 
bull  for  their  extermination,  and  Alberto  de'  Capitanei,  arch- 
deacon of  Cremona,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Crusade  against 
them.  Attacked  in  Dauphin6  and  Piedmont  at  the  same  time, 
the  Vaudois  were  hard  pressed;  but  luckily  their  enemies  were 
encircled  by  a  ion  when  marching  upon  their  chief  refuge  in  the 
valley  of  the  Angrogne,  and  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
After  this  Charles  II.,  duke  of  Piedmont,  interfered  to  save  his 
territories  from  further  confusion,  and  promised  the  Vaudois 
peace.  They  were,  however,  sorely  reduced  by  the  onslaught 
which  had  been  made,  upon  them,  and  lost  tfaelr  ancient  spirit  of 
independence.  Whtn  the  Lutheran  movement  began  they  were 
ready  to  sympathize  with  it,  and  ultimately  to  adapt  their  old 
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hdJetitotiKKeof  dwrisimftottitMfbm  Already  t|ieee  were 
Kittend  bodies  of  WaUcnset  in  Gennany  who  had  iofluenoed, 
aad  afterwards  joined,  the  Hussites  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren. 

Tbe  hst  step  in  the  devdopment  of  the  Waldensian  body  was 
taken  in  1530,  when  two  deputies  of  the  Vandois  in  Dauphin^ 
and  Provence,  Georges  Morel  and  Pierre  Masson,  were  sent  to 
confer  with  the  German  and  Swiss  Reformers.  A  letter  addressed 
to  Oecolompadias*  gives  an  account  of  their  |xsctices  and 
beliefs  at  that  time,  and  shows  us  a  simple  and  unlettered 
community,  which  was  the  survival  of  an  attempt  to  form  an 
ewteric  religioas  society  within  the  medieval  church.  It  would 
appear  that  its  members  received  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  tbe  holy  communion  from  the  regular  priesthood,  nt  all 
events  sometimes,  but  maintained  a  discipline  of  their  own  and 
held  services  for  their  own  edification.  Their  ministers  were 
called  barbOf  a  F^vencal  word  meaning  guide.  They  were 
chosen  from  among  labouring  men,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  might  ask  the  body  of  ministers  to  be  admitted  as  candidates. 
If  their  character  was  approved  they  were  taught  during  the 
winter  Bwnths,  when  work  was  slack,  for  a  space  of  three  or 
four  years;  after  that  they  were  sent  for  two  years  to  serve  as 
menial  assistants  at  a  nunneryfor  women,  which  curiously  enough 
existed  in  n  recess  of  the  valleys.  Then  they  were  admitted  to 
office,  after  receiving  tbe  communion,  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
of  all  ministers  present.  They  went  out  to  preach  two  by  two, 
sod  the  junior  was  bound  absolutdy  to  obey  tbe  senior.  Clerical 
odibacy  was  their  rule,  but  they  admit  that  it  created  grave 
disorders.  The  ministers  received  food  and  clothing  from  the 
contributions  of  the  people,  but  also  worked  with  their  hands; 
the  result  of  this  was  that  they  were  very  ignorant,  and  also 
were  grasping  after  bequests  from  tbe  dying.  Tbe  affairs  of  the 
cfaurcb  were  managed  by  a  general  synod  held  every  year. 
The  duties  of  the  barbas  were  to  viat  all  within  their  district 
once  a  year,  hesr  their  confessions,  advise  and  admonish  them; 
in  all  services  the  two  ministers  sat  side  by  side,  and  one  spoke 
after  the  other.  In  point  of  doarine  they  acknowledged  tbe 
seven  sacraments,  but  gave  them  a  symbolical  meaning;  they 
prayed  to  tbe  Virgin  and  saints,  and  admitted  auricular  con- 
fession, but  they  denied  purgatory  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
and  did  not  observe  fasts  or  festivals.  After  giving  this  account 
of  themsdves  they  ask  for  information  about  several  points  in  a 
way  which  shows  the  exigencies  of  a  rude  and  isolated  sodcty, 
and  finaDy  they  say  tbat  they  have  been  much  disturbed  by  the 
Lutheran  teaching  about  freewill  and  predestination,  for  they 
had  held  that  men  did  good  works  through  natural  virtue 
stimulated  by  God's  grace,  and  they  thought  of  predestination  in 
BO  other  way  than  as  a  part  of  God's  foreknowledge. 

Oecolampadius  gave  them  further  instruction,  especially 
emphasizing  the  wrongfulness  of  their  outward  submission  to 
tbe  ordinances  of  the  church:  "  God,"  he  said,  "  is  a  jealous 
God,  and  does  not  permit  His  dect  to  put  themsdves  under  the 
yoke  of  Antichrist."  The  result  of  this  intercourse  was  an  alliance 
between  the  Vaudois  and  the  Swiss  and  German  Rdormers. 
A  synod  was  hdd  in  153a  at  Chanforans  in  the  valley  of  the 
Angrogne,  where  a  new  confesdon  of  faith  was  adopted,  which 
recognized  the  doctrine  of  election,  assimilated  the  practices  of 
tbe  Vaudois  to  those  of  the  Swiss  congregations,  renounced  for 
the  future  all  recognition  of  the  Roman  commtmion,  and  estab- 
fisbod  their  own  worship  no  longer  as  secret  meetings  of  a 
faithful  few  but  as  public  assemblies  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Thus  the  Vaudois  ceased  to  be  relics  of  the  past,  and  became 
absorbed  in  the  general  movement  of  Protestantism.  This  was 
not.  however,  a  source  of  quiet  or  security.  In  France  and  Italy 
alike  they  were  marked  out  as  special  objects  of  persecution, 
sad  tbe  Vaudois  church  has  many  records  of  martyrdom.  The 
most  severe  trial  to  which  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  were  sub- 
jected occurred  in  1655.  The  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide 
otabli&hed,  in  16501,  a  local  coundl  in  Turin,  which  exercised  a 
povexfnl  influence  on  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel  IL,  who  ordered 
that  tbe  Vaudois  should  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  thdr 
aadcat  tcrxitery.  Fanaticism  took  advantage  of  this  order; 
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and  an  army,  composed  partly  of  French  tnops  of  Louis  XIV.; 
partly  of  Irish  soldiers  who  had  fled  before  Cromwell,  entered  the 
Vaudois  valleys  and  spread  destruction  on  every  side.  They 
treated  the  people  with  horrible  barbarity,  so  that  the  consdence 
of  Europe  was  aroused,  and  England  under  Cromwdl  called  on 
the  Protestant  powers  to  join  in  remonstrance  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  Fkench  king.  The  pen  of  Mflton  was  employed 
foj  this  purpose,  and  his  famous  sonntt  is  but  the  condensation 
of  has  state  papers.  Sir  Samud  Moriand  was  sent  on  a  ^aedal 
mlasiDn  to  Turin,  and  to  him  were  confided  by  the  Vaudois 
leaders  copies  of  their  rdigtous  bocAa^  which  he  brought,  back 
to  England,  and  ultimatdy  gave  to  the  university  library  at 
Cambridge.  Large  sums  of  money  were  contributed  in  En^bmd 
and  elsewhere,  and  were  sent  to  the  suffering  Vaudois. 

By  this  demonstration  of  opinion  peace  was  made  for  a 
time  between  the  Vaudois  and  their  persecutois;  but  it  was  a 
treacherous  peace,  and  left  the  Vaudois  with  a  hostile  garrison 
established  among  them.  Thdr  worship  was  prohibited,  and 
thdr  chid  pastor,  Leger,  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  in  his  eidie  at 
I«iden  wrote  his  HiHoire  giniroU  des  iglises  vaudoises  (1684). 
The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  began  a  new  period 
of  persecution,  which  aimed  at  entire  extermination.  This  was 
found  80  difficult  that  the  remnant  of  the  Vaudois,  to  the  number 
of  26oO).were  at  last  allowed  to  withdraw  to  Geneva.  But  the 
love  of  thdr  native  valle3rs  was  strong  among  the  exiles,  and  in 
1689  one  of  their  pastors,  Henri  Amaud,  led  a  band  of  800  men 
to  the  reconquest  of  their  country.  His  first  attempts  against 
the  French  were  successful;  and  the  rupture  between  Victor 
Araadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  Louis  XIV.  brought  a  sudden 
change  of  fortune  to  the  Vaudois.  They  were  recognized  once 
more  as  dtizens  of  Savoy,  and  in  the  war  against  France  which 
broke  out  in  1696  the  Vaudois  regiment  did  good  service  for  its 
duke.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
territory  occupied  by  the  Vaudois  annexed  to  Savoy,  and, 
though  there  were  frequent  threatenings  of  persecution,  the 
idea  of  toleration  slowly  prevailed  in  the  policy  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  The  Vaudois,  who  had  undergone  all  these  vicissitudes, 
were  naturally  reduced  to  poverty,  and  their  ministers  were 
partially  maintained  by  a  subsidy  from  England,  which  was 
granted  by  Queen  Anne.  The  x8th  century,  however,  was  a  time 
of  religious  decadence  even  among  the  Alpine  valleys,  and  the 
outbreak  <^  the  French  Revolution  saw  the  Vaudois  made  sub- 
jects of  France.  This  led  to  a  loss  of  the  English  subsidy,  and 
they  applied  to  Napoleon  for  an  equivalent.  This  was  granted, 
and  thdr  church  was  organized  by  the  state.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  1816  English  influence  was  used  on 
behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  who  received  a  limited  toleration.  From 
that  time  onwards  the  Vaudois  became  tbe  objects  of  much 
interest  in  Protestant  countries.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
collected  to  build  bosintals  and  churches  among  their  valleys, 
and  they  were  looked  upcm  as  tbe  possible  centre  of  a  Protestant 
church  in  Italy.  Especially  from  England  did  they  recdve 
sympathy  and  hdp.  An  English  dergyman,  Dr  GUly,  visited 
the  vdleys  in  1825,  and  by  hk  writings  on  the  Vaudois  church 
attracted  considerable  attention,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  build 
a  college  at  La  Torre.  Moreover,  Dr  Gilly's  book  {A  VisU 
tQ  the  Vaikys  oj  Piedmont),  cbandng  to  fall  into  tbe  hands  of  an 
officer  who  had  lost  his  leg  at  Waterloc^  Colond  Bcckiiithy 
suggested  an  object  for  the  energies  of  one  who  was  loth  at  the 
age  of  twenty<siz  to  duk  into  enforced  idleness.  Beckwith 
visited  the  valli^B,  and  was  painfully  struck  by  the  squalor  and 
ignorance  of  a  people  who  had  so  glorious  a  past.  He  settled 
among  them,  and  for  thirty-five  years  devoted  himself  to  pro- 
mote  their  welfare.  During  this  period  he  established  no  fewer 
than  ISO  schools;  moreover  he  brought  back  the  Italian  language 
which  had  been  displaced  by  the  French  in  the  services  of  the 
Vaudois  church,  and  in  1849  built  a  church  for  them  in  Turin. 
He  lived  in  La  Tone  till  his  death  in  1863,  and  the  name  of  the 
English  benefactor  is  still  revered  by  the  simple  folk  of  the 
valleys.  (M.  C.) 

The-  parent  church  in  the  valleys  is  ecdesiastically  governed 
by  a  court  for  internal  affairs  called  tbe  *'  Table,"  after  the  old 
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Stone  table  round  wlsich  the  ancient  barbaa  used  to  ait,  and  a 
mission  board,  with  an  annual  synod  to  which  both  the  home  and 
mission  boards  are  subject.  The  total  population  of  the  Wal- 
dcnsian  valleys  (for  they  also  contain  Roman  Catholics  in  no 
small  number)  amounts  to  about  ao.ooo  all  told.  In  1900  there 
were  16  parishes,  with  18  pasteurs  and  22  temples,  and  also  a 
Sunday  schoob  (3017  children)  and  194  day  schoob  (with  4218 
children);  the  full  members  (U.  communicants)  of  the  Wal- 
densian  faith  amounted  to  z  2,695.  There  were,  besides,  branches 
at  Turin  (i  temple,  2  pasteurs  and  750  members),  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  including  Sicily  (46  temples  and  as  many  pasteurs,  while 
the  number  of  members  was  56r5,  of  day  scholars  2704,  and  of 
Sunday  school  scholars  3707).  It  is  also  reckoned  that  in 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  there  are  about  6000 
Waldensians;  of  these  1253  were  in  1900  lull  members,' while 
the  day  scholars  numbered  564  and  the  Sunday  school  children 
67a 

The  literature  on  the  subject  of  the  Walden»aa  and  other  sects  is 
copious.  For  their  rise  the  most  important  authorities  are  to  be 
found   in   Moneta,  Advirsus   Calharos  el   WaldenHs;   D'Argcntrd, 
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of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse  from  1307-1322.  Of  modern  books 
may  be  mentioned  Schmidt,  Histoire  des  Catkares:  Hahn,  Ceuhukle 
dcr  neumanichdiicken  Kdzer;  Dieckhoff,  Die  Waldenser  im  MitteU 
alter;  Prefer,  Beitrdge  tnr  Cesckichte  der  Waldesier;  Cant  A,  CK 
Erelici  in  Itaiia;  Comba,  Storia  delta  Riforma  in  JtaJia,  and  Histoire 
des  Vaudois  d'ltalie;  T<xxo.  L'Erena  nel  medio  cm;  Montet, 
Histoire  liltiraire  des  Vaudois;  Lea.  History  of  the  Inquisition  oj 
the  Middle  Ages.  Amongst  books  dealine  with  the  more  modem 
history  of  the  Vaudois  specially  arc  Leger,  Histoire  des  ibises 
vaudotses;  Arnaud,  Histoire  de  la  rentrie  des  Vaudois;  Perrin, 
Histoire  des  Vaudois;  Monasticr,  Histoire  de  I'Mise  vaudaise; 
Muston.  L'Israd  des  Alpes;  Gilly,  Excursion  to  the  Valleys  of  Pied- 
mont,  and  Researches  on  the  Waldensians;  Todd,  The  Walaensian 
Manuscripts;  Mclia,  Origin,  Persecution  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Waldensians;  Jules  Chevalier,  Mimoires  sur  Us  birisiesen  Dauphini 
avant  le  X  VI'  si^le,  acccmpagnis  de  documents  inidits  sur  les  soreiers 
€t  Us  Vaudois  (Valence,  1890) ;  J.  A.  Chabrand,  Vaudois  et  Protestants 
des  Alpes:  recherches  hiiloriques  (Grenoble,  188C):  H.  Haupt, 
artfclc  in  Von  Sybel's  Historische  Zeitschrift  (1889),  pp.  39-68; 
W.  A  B.  Coolidee,  articles  in  the  Cuardian  for  l8th  August  l88iS  and 
4th  December  1889. 

WALDBRSBE.  ALFRED,  Count  (1832-1904),  Prassian 
general  field  marshal,  came  of  a  soldier  family.  Entering  the 
Guard  Artillery  of  the  Prussian  army  in  1850,  he  soon  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  his  official  superiors,  and  he  made  his 
first  campaign  (that  of  1866)  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  of 
Artillery  Prince  Charles  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  was  present  at 
KOniggriLta.  In  the  course  of  this  campaign  Count  Waldersee 
was  promoted  major  .and  placed  on  the  general  staff,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  X.  Army 
Corps  (newly  formed  from  the  conquered  kingdom  of  Hanover). 
In  January  1870  he  became  miUtary  attach^  at  Paris  and  aide- 
de-camp  to  King  William.  In  the  Franco-German  War  Lieut.- 
Coloncl  Count  Waldersee,  on  account  of  both  his  admitted 
military  talents  and  his  recent  experience  of  the  enemy's  army, 
proved  a  most  useful  assistant  to  the  "  supreme  War-Lord." 
He  was  present  at  the  great  battles  around  Metz,  in  which  he 
played  more  than  an  orderly  officer's  part,  and  in  the  war  against 
the  republic  he  was  specially  sent  to  the  staff  of  the  grand  dtike 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  who  was  operating  against  Chanay's 
army  on  the  Loir.  The  grand  duke  was  a  good  soldier,  but  not 
a  brilliant  strategist,  and  the  forttmate  outcome  of  the  western 
campaign  was  largely  due  to  his  adviser.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
Waldersee  received  the  First  Class  of  the  Iron  Cross,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  exceedingly  delicate  and  diffioilt  post  of 
German  representative  at  Paris,  in  which  his  tact  and  courtesy 
were  very  marked.  At  the  end  of  187 1  Waldersee  took  over  the 
command  of  the  T3th  Uhlans  at  Hanover,  and  two  years  later 
he  became  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Hanoverian  army  corps,  in 
which  he  had  served  before  1870.  In  1681  he  became  Moltke*s 
principal  assistant  on  the  great  general  staff  at  Beriin,  and  for 
seven  years  was  intimately  connected  with  the  great  field 
narshal's  work,  so  that,  when  Moltke  retired  in  1888,  Waldersee*s 
appotBtment  to  succeed  him  was  a  foregooe  oondUMML   Tluce 


years  later  the  chief  of  the  general  staff  was  sent  t*  cnmtnanrf 
the  IX.  Corps  at  Aitona,  an  appointment  which  was  interpreted 
as  indicating  that  his  dose  and  intimate  friendship  with  Bis- 
marck had  made  him,  at  this  time  of  the  chancellor's  dtsmissal, 
a  persona  npn  grata  to  the  young  emperor.  In  1896,  however, 
he  was  appointed  inspector-^neral  of  the  III.  "Army  In- 
spection "  at  Hanover,  the  order  being  accompanied  by  the 
most  eulogistic  expressions  of  the  kaiser's  goodwill  On  the 
despatch  of  European  troops  to  quell  the  Boxer  insurrecUon  in 
China  in  1900,  it  was  agreed  that  Count  Waldersee  should  have 
the  supreme  command  of  the  joint  forces.  The  preparations  for 
his  departure  from  Germany  caused  a  good  deal  of  satirical 
comment  en  what  was  known  as  the  "  Waldersee  Rummd  "  or 
"  theatricals."  He  arrived  at  the  front,  however,  too  late  to 
direct  his  troops  in  the  fighting  before  Peking.  At  the  end  off  the 
war  he  returned  to  Europe.  He  resumed  at  Hanover  his  duties 
of  inspector-geheral,  which  he  performed  ulmost  to  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  March  1904. 

WALDO,  SAMUEL  LOVETT  (1781*1861),  American  artist, 
was  bom  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  on  the  6th  of  April  1785. 
He  had  a  studio  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  1806  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  painted  portraits  for  some  years  with 
success,  ixi  1809  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  cit/s  art  life  until  his  death  there  on  the 
r6th  of  February  i86t.  He  became  an  associate  of  the  Nntional 
Academy  in  1847.  Among  his  works  are  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  early  mayors  of  New  York,  now  in  the  New  York  City  Hall, 
a  portrait  of  Peter  Rcmsen,  in  possession  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  and  two  portraits  of  John  Trumbull. 

WALENSBB,  also  called  the  Lake  op  Walenstaot,  a  Swiss 
lake  between  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Linth  (Limmat), 
lying  S.E.  of  the  Lake  of  Zarich.  It  is  formed  by  the  Sees  river 
(descending  from  the  Wcisstannen  glen),  which  once  certainly 
sent  its  waters  to  the  Rhine,  but  now  enters  the  lake  at  its 
eastern  end.  Near  its  western  end  the  Linth  has  been  diverted 
through  the  Escher  canal  (completed  in  181 1)  into  the  hUte, 
from  which  it  soon  again  issues  in  order,  by  means  of  the  Linth 
canal  (completed  In  18 16),  to  flow  into  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
The  Walensce  has  an  area  of  9  sq.  m.,  is  about  9  m.  in  kngth, 
1}  m.  wide  and  495  ft.  deep,  while  its  surface  is  1388  ft.  alwve 
sea-level.  It  forms  part  of  the  Cant<m  of  St  Gall,  save  1}  sq.  m. 
towards  its  west  end,  whidi  are  in  that  of  Glarus.  It  lies  in  ft 
deep  trench  between  two  comparatively  lofty  ranges  of  monn- 
tains,  so  that  its  scenery  is  more  gloomy  than  is  usual  with 
Swiss  lakes.  On  the  north  shore  there  is  but  a  single  village  <^ 
any  size  (Qulnten),  whfle  above  it  rise  the  cliffs  of  the  seven- 
peaked  range  of  the  Kurfflrstcn  (7576  ft.),  at  the  west  end  of 
which  the  village  of  Amdcn  nestles  in  a  hollow  high  above  the 
lake.  On  the  south  side  the  hills  rise  less  steeply  from  the  shore 
(on  which  are  MOhlehom  and  Murg)  towards  the  fine  terrace  of 
the  Kerenzenbcrg,  on  which  are  the  frequented  summer  resorts 
of  Obstaldcn  and  Filzbach,  backed  on  the  south  by  the  singularly 
imposing  crags  of  the  MCirtschenstock  (Sotz  ft.).  The  small 
towns  of  Wecsen  and  Walenstadt  are  situated  rcspectivdy  at 
the*westem  and  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  lake,  a  railway 
along  the  south  shore  of  which  connects  them  with  each  other 
(11  m.).  Since  the  construction  of  this  line  no  steamers  ply  on 
thchke.  (W.  A.B.  C.) 

WALES  (Cymm,  Gtoalia,  Cambria),  a  Principality  occupying 
the  extreme  middle-west  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  bounded  E.  by  the  English  counties  of  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire;  S.  by  the 
Bristd  Channel;  W.  by  St  George's  Channel;  and  N.  by  the 
Irish  Sea.  .  (For  map  see  England,  V.)  Its  area  is  7467  sq.  m. 
Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  (from  the  Point  of  Air  in  Flint 
to  Barry  Island  on  the  Glamorgan  coast)  is  t36  m.,  while  its 
breadth  varies  from  92  m.  (from  St  Davids  Head  to  the  English 
border  beyond  Crickhowell)  to  37  m.  (the  distance  between 
Aberystwyth  and  the  Shropshh^  boundary  at  Clun  Forest). 
Its  total  drcuit  is  about  540  m.,  of  which  390  consist  of  coast- 
line. The  principal  headlands  are  Great  Ormes  Head  in 
Carnarvonshire;  Braich-y>PwU,  the  most  westeriy  point  ol 
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CMBtmiiiliiw;  St  Dftvids  Hetd,  the  moif  vnteriy  point  of 

South  Wales;  Worms  Head,  the  western  extremity  of  Gower; 
and  Lavenock  Point  to  the  W.  of  Cardiff.  The  principal  islands 
are  Holy  Island,  off  the  W.  coast -of  Anglesea;  Bardsey  (Ynys 
Eaili).  near  Btaich-y-Pwll;  and  the  islands  of  Ramsey,  Grass- 
holm,  Skomer,  Skdch<rfmand  Caldy  (Ynys  Pyr)  off  thePetabroke- 
diire  coast.  The  chief  inlets  are  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  dividing 
Flint  from  Cheshire;  the  Menai  Straits,  separating  Anglesea 
from  (he  mainland;  Carnarvon  Bay;  Cardigan  Bay,  stretching 
froia  Braicb-y^PwU  to  St  Davids  Head;  St  Brides  Bay; 
Milfeid  Havtn;  Carmarthen  Bay;  and  Swansea  Bay. 

In  common  parlance,  as  wdl  as  for  tudicial  purposes  of  dreuita, 
the  ninctpBlity  is  divided  into  North  Wales  and  South  Walo,  each 
«f  vhich  consists  of  six  counties. 


North  WakM, 

Anglesea  (Ynys  F^n)    . 
Carnarvon  (Sir  Arfon)  . 
Denbigh  (Str  Dinbych).      .       . 
Hint  (Sir  Fllint)    .... 
Merioneth  (Sir  Fcirfonydd) .       . 
Mootgomery  (Sfa-  Drefaldwyn)  . 

Acrcogb 

Population 
(1901). 

176,630 
361.156 
4^3.499 
164,744 
437.810 
510.111 

50.606 
126.883 

I  £9.942 
81,700 

49.149 
54.901 

South  IVaUs. 

Bfecoa  or  Brecknock  (Sir  Fry- 

chctniog) 

Cardigan  (Str  Aberteifi) 
Carmarthen  (Sfa*  Gaerfyiddin)    . 
GUmorgan  (Str  Forganwg)  . 
IVmbroke  (Sir  Benfco). 
Radnor  (Sir  Facsyfed)  .       . 

Acreage. 

Population 
(1901). 

475.M4 

5»8,863 

395.t5« 
301,164. 

59.907 
60.340 

135.338 

859,931 
88,75a 

23.a8i 

MomUatns. — ^Almost  the  whole  surface  of  Wales  is  mountainous 
or  undulating.  The  most  important  hill  system  is  that  of  the  North 
Wales  mountains,  covering  the  county  of  Carnarvon  and  parts  of 
Merioneth  and  Dientrigh«  wherein  the  Snowdonian  range  reaches  the 
heiaht  oi  3S7t  ft.  in  Snowdon  itself;  of  3484  ft.  in  Carnedd  LJywdyn; 
ana  of  34^6  ft  in  Carnedd  Dafydd.  South  of  this  system,  and 
Kparated  from  it  by  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dec,  the  Bcrwyn  range 
extends  from  N.E.  to  S.E..  and  is  itself  adjacent  to  Aran-fawddy 
(2970  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  Cader  Idris  group.  The  system  df 
Mid-Wales  or  f^wys  stretches  from  Cardigan  Bay  to  the  English 
border,  and  contains  Plinlimmon  (2462  ft.)  in  north  Cardigan; 
Drygam  Fawr  (3115  ft.)  in  north  Brecon;  and  Radrnx-  Forest 
^163  ft.)  in  mid-Radnor.  From  Plinlimmon  a  range  of  hills  runs  in 
a  KMicb-wcsterly  direction  towards  St  Davids,  terminating  in  the 
Pmelly  ramge  of  north  Pembroke  (1760  ft)  and  dividing  the  broad 
Tslfeys  of  the  Teifi  and  Towy.  The  three  combined  ranges  of  the 
Biack  Mountains,  the  Brecknock  Bacons  and  the  Black  Forest 
sweep  across  south  Brecon  from  W.  to  E.,  the  chief  elevations  being 
the  Carmarthen  Van  (3633  ft),  the  Brecon  Beacon  (3862  ft)  and 
Pen-y*gadcr  fawr  (3660  ft)  near  the  English  border. 

Lakes  and  Rmrs. — ^Small  lakes,  such  as  Uyn  Ogwen.  Uyn  Safaddao 
(Llangorse  Lake),  Talyllyn,  the  Teifi  Pools,  &c.,  are  fairly  numerous 
in  the  mountainous  districts,  but  the  only  natural  fake  of  Importance 
Is  Bala  Lake,  or  Uyn  Tcgid,  in  Merionethshire,  4  m.  long  and  about 
I  m.  vide.  But  the  great  reservoir  known  as  Lake  Vjmwy.  which 
sBp^|4ies  Liverpool  with  water,  is  equal  in  size  to  Bala;  and  the 
dwun  of  four  artificial  lakes  constructed  by  the  Birmingham  cor- 
poration in  the  valleys  of  the  Elan  and  Clacrwen  covers  a  large  area 
m  west  Radnorshire.  The  longest  river  in  Wales  is  the  Severn 
(180  jB.),  in  Welsh  Hafren;  whicn  rises  in  Plinlimmon,  and  takes  a 
north-easterly  direction  through  Montgomeryshire  before  reaching 
the  English  border.  The  Wye  (130  m.)  also  rises  in  Plinlimmon. 
sad  forms  for  some  30  m.  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Radnor  and  Brecon  l)efore  encountering  English  soil  near  Hay. 
The  Usk  (56  m.)  flows  through  Breconsntre.  and  ioins  the  Bristol 
rhanari  at  Newport  in  Monmouthshire.  The  Dee  ho  m.)  traverses 
Bala  Lake,  and  drains  parts  of  the  counties  of  Merioneth,  Denbigh 
aad  Flint  The  Towy  (68  m.)  flows  through  Carmarthenshire, 
cMaioK  Camarthcn  Bay  at  Uanstephan;  the  Teifi  (50  m.)  rises 
mor  Tfegacoa  and  faffs  into  Cardigan  Bay  bdow  the  town  of  Canli« 
gan.  Tke  Taff  (40  m.),  rising  amongst  the  Brecon  Beacons,  enten 
the  Bristol  Channel  at  Cardifl'.  Other  rirera  arc  the  l>ovey  (30  m.), 
falling  into  Cardigan  Bay  at  Abodovey;  the  Tgf  (i%  m.).  entering 
Carmarthen  Bay  at  Laughamer  and  the  broad  navigable  Conway 
(34  ak).  divkiing  the  counties  of  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh. 

Weish    Place-Names.— The    place-names    throughout    the 
Prindpafity  may  be  said  to  group  tfaemsclva  ronghly  Into  four 
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({.)  Pan  and  uniltered  Celtic  nasMt;  OL)  Comptod 
or  abbreviated  Celtic  names;  (iiL)  English  names;  (iv.)  Scan- 
dinavian and  foreign  names.  To  the  first  division  belong  the 
vast  majority  of  place-names  throughout  the  whole  of  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire.  Except  in  some  districts  of  the  Marches 
and  in  certain  tncts  lying  along  the  South  Wales  coast,  nearly  all 
parishes,  viliagca;  hamlets,  farms,  houses,  woods,  fields,  streams 
and  valleys  possess  native  appellations,  which  in  most  cases  are 
descriptive  of  natural  situation,  e.g.  Naniyfm,  the  boundary 
brook;  Aherporth,  mouth  of  the  harbour;  TalybotU,  end  of  the 
bridge;  Troedyrhm,  foot  of  the  hill;  Dy^ryn^  a  valley,  &c. 
Othor  place-names  imply  a  personal  connexion  in  additi<m  to 
natural  features,  e.g.  NantygB/y  the  blacksmith's  brook;  Trefecca, 
the  house  of  Rebecca;  Uvyn  Madoc,  Madoc's  grove;  Pant- 
saesott,  the  Saxons'  glen,  &c  An  historical  origin  is  frequently 
commemorated,  notably  in  the  many  foundations  of  the  Cdtic 
missionaries  of  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  centtuies,  wherein  the  word 
Uan  (church)  precedes  a  proper  name;  thus  every  Llanddcwi 
recalls  the  early  labours  of  Dewi  Sant  (St  David);  every  Llan- 
deUo,  those  of  St  Tello;  and  such  names  as  Llandudno,  Llanafan, 
Uanhadam  and  the  like  commemorate  SS.  Tudno,  Afan, 
Padain,  &c.  To  the  second  division — those  place-names  which 
have  been  corrupted  by  English  usage — ^belong  most  of  the  older 
historic  towns,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rural  villages  and 
parishes,  which  in  nearly  all  cases  have  retained  unaltered  their 
original  Celtic  names.  Anglicized  in  spelling  and  even  to  some 
extent  changed  in  sound  are  Carmarthen  (Caerfyrddin);  Pern- 
broke  (Penfro);  KidweUy  (Cydweli);  Cardif  (Caerdydd); 
X/oniMcry  (Llanymddyfri);  while  Znm>lafer,  in  Welsh  Llanbedr- 
pont-Stephan,  affords  an  example  of  a  Celtic  place-name  both 
An^idzed  and  abbreviated.  In  not  a  few  instances  moderi^ 
English  nomenclature  has  supplanted  the  oki  Welsh  place- 
names  in  popular  usage,  although  the  town's  original  a^iellation 
is  retained  in  Welsh  literature  and  conversation,  e.g.  Holyhead 
is  Cacrgybi  (fort  of  CyW,  a  Celtic  missionary  of  the  6lh  century); 
Presteign  is  Uanandras  (church  of  St  Andrew,  or  Andras); 
5/  Asaph  is  Llanelwy;  the  EngUsh  name  commemorating  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  see,  and  the  Welsh  name  recalling  the 
church's  original  foundation  on  t  he  banks  of  the  EI  wy.  Cardigan, 
in  Welsh  Aberteifi,  from  its  situation  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Teifi,  and  Brecon,  in  Webh  Abcrhonddu,  from  its  site  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Usk  and  Honddu,  are  examples  <^  corrupted 
Welsh  names  in  common  use — Ceredigion,  Biychan — \riiich 
possess  in  addition  pure  Celtic  forms.  In  the  third  division, 
English  pUce-names  are  tolerably  frequent  everywhere  and  pre- 
dominate In  the  Marches  and  on  the  South  Wales  coast.  Even  in 
so  thoroughly  Welsh  a  county  as  Cardiganshire,  English  j^ace- 
names  are  often  to  be  encountered,  e.g.  New  (^ay,  High  Mead, 
Oakford,  &c.;  but  many  of  such  names  are  of  modem  invention, 
dating  chiefly  from  the  i8th  and  iQth  centuries.  Of  the  many 
English  names  occurring  in  south  Pembroke  and  south  Glamor- 
gan, some  are  exact  or  fandful  translations  of  the  original  Wdsh, 
e.g.  Cowbridge  (Pootyfon)  and  Ludchurch  (Eglwys  Llwyd),  others 
are  of  direct  external  origin,  as  Bishopstonc,  Flemingstone, 
Butter  Hill,  Briton  Feny,  Manselfield,  &c.  Names  derived 
straight  from  an  Anglo-Norman  source  are  tare;  Beaupr6, 
Beaumaris,  Beaufort,  Fleur-de-Lis,  Roche,  may  be  cited  as  ex- 
amples of  such.  Scandinavian  influence  can  easily  be  traced 
at  various  points  <rf  the  coast-line,  but  particularly  in  south 
Pembroke^ire,  wherem  occur  such  place-names  as  Caldy,  Tenby, 
(joodwick,  Dale,  Skokholm,  Hakin  and  Milford  Haven.  Speci- 
mens of  Latinized  names  in  coimexion  with  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions are  preserved  in  Strata  Florida  and  Valle  Crucis  Abbeys. 
Hybrid  pkce-names  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
colonized  portions  of  Wales,  as  in  Gdliswick  (a  combination 
of  the  Celtic  gdli,  a  hazel  grove,  and  the  Norse  wick,  a  haven), 
and  in  Fletherhill,  where  the  English  suffix  hill  is  practically  a 
tnnsh&tion  of  the  Celtic  prefix.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
Principality  is  the  prevalence  of  Scriptural  pUce-names;  a 
drcumstance  due  undoubtedly  to  the  popular  reh'gious  move- 
ments of  the  IQth  century.  Not  only  are  such  names  as  Horeb, 
Zion,  Penuel,  Siloh,  &c.,  bestowed  on  NonoMiformist  chapeb, 
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Pepidatim.—-Tia  total  population  al  the  twelve  counties 
the  Principality  wis:  1^60.513  (iWi).  i,St<>,OiS  C'^O. 
710,600(1901}.  Theie  figuiei  prove  a  Heady  upwani  undency. 
It  the  iaena^e  itself  ia  con&oed  entirely  to  the  industrial 
St  lirtt  of  the  PrincipaJity,  and  in  a  special  degree  to  GlaiDonan> 
lire;  whik  the  agticullun]  coimlie*,  such  u  Pembioke. 
[erioneth,  Cardigan  or  Monlgomery,  peesent  a  continuous 
though  slight  decrease  owing  to  local  emigraUon  to  the  centres 
of  industry.  The  whole  population  of  Wales  in  Tudor,  Stuart 
and  early  Georgian  limes  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  500,000 
souls,  and  was  probably  tcsL  But  with  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  mineral  leaourot  of  the  South  Wales  coalBeld. 
the  population  ol  GlamoTpnshire  has  increased  at  a  more  lapid 
nti  than  that  of  any  Mhei  county  ol  the  United  Kingdom,  so 
that  t.%  present  this  coualy  ami  aim  about  half  the  population 
alallWalei.  It  willbe  noted.lhercfoie.lbat  the  vast  massof  the 
inhabitants  of  Wales  aie  settled  in  the  industrial  am  which 
coven  the  Dortheni  districts  of  Glamorganahire  and  the  snilh- 
eastern  earner  of  Catmartbcnshirc;  whilst  crntnl  Wales,  com- 
prising the  four  counties  of  Cardigan,  Radnor,  Merioneth  and 
Montgomery,  forms  the  least  pofHibus  portion  of  the  Principalily, 
The  fallowing  towru  had  each  in  1901  a  population  CKcecdfrxg 
le.ooe^  Caidia,  Vuiadyfodwg,  Swansea,  Mcitbyi  Tydfil, 
Aheidate,  Pontypridd,  Llanelly,  Ogmore  and  Carw,  Pentnoke, 
Caerphilly,  Maesteg,  Wttaham,  Penaith,  Neath,  Feslioiog, 
Bangor,  Holyhead,  Carmarthen.  Only  [our  towns  in  North 
Wales  are  included  in  these  eigbteei],  and  the  combtned  popula' 
tions  of  these  loui^Wreiham  (i4flM).  Festiniog  (ii,4JSl, 
Bangor  (11,169)  and  Holyhead  (10,079)— fall  'ac  below  that  of 
Merlhyr  Tydfil  (6«,iiS},  the  lourth  largest  towi 
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The  dcQKMa  fbheciai  ob  ibt  •outh-weiKni  coaatt  are  of  Mmt 
AmporUacc;  the  Mumbles,  Tenby  and  Mllford  Haven  being  the 
ducf  centres  ol  thb  industiy.  Lbbsten  and  crabs  are  caught  in 
Cazdigan  Bay,  and  oyaters  are  found  at  varioua  pointa  of  the  Pent' 
brakcahire  coast,  'ihm  laige  riven  produce  salmon,  which  are 
ttsually  sent  to  the  ^reat  towns  for  sale.  The  Wye,  the  Usk,  the  Dee, 
the  Dovey,  the  Tetfi,  the  Towy  and  most  of  the  Welsh  rivers  anq 
lakes  are  frequented  by  anglers  for  salmon  and  trout. 

CsOTHisustettfMiM.— The  two  principal  nihnys  serving  the  Princi- 
Mlity  are  the  London  &  North-Westcm,  which  pnaaea  along  the 
North  Wales  coastline  by  way  of  Conway  and  Bangor,  crosses  the 
Menal  Strait  and  has  its  terminus  at  Holyhead;  and  the  Great 
Western,  which  traverses  South.  Wales  by  way  of  Cardiff,  Landore, 
UancUy  and  Carmarthen,  and  has  its  principal  terminal  station  at 
Fishgnanl  Harbour.  The  lines  of  the  Cambrian  railway  serve  North 
and  Mid- Wales,  and  branches  of  the  London  &  North-Westem  and 
the  Midland  penetrate  into  South  Wales  as  far  as  Swansea.  A  net- 
vorlc  of  lines  connects  the  great  industrial  districts  of  Glamorganshire 
with  the  main  tine  ol  the  Great  Western  railway.  There  are  steam- 
dup  acrvicea  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin  in  eonnexion  with  the 
trauia  of  the  London  &  North- Western  railway;  and  an  important 
traffic  for  dairy  produce,  live-stock  and  passengers  between  Fish- 
guard and  Rosslare  on  the  Irish  coast  was  opened  in  1906  in  con- 
nexioa  with  the  Great  Western  railway.  There  ia  also  a  boat  service 
bctweeu  Holyhead  and  Greenore  on  the  Ulster  ooaat.  Steamboats 
likewise  ply  between  Milford,  Tenby,  Swansea  and  Cardiff  and 
Bristol;  abb  between  Swansea  and  Cardiff  and  Dublin;  and  there 
B  a  regular  service  between  Swansea  and  Ilfracombe.  The  principal 
canals  af«  the  Swansea,  the  Neath,  the  Aberdare  A  Glamoigan, 
and  the  Brecon  &  Abergavenny,  all  worked  in  connexion  with  the 
indttatrial  districu  of  north  Glamorganshire, 

G»mimmtut.—ln  «U  acts  of  parliament  Wales  is  invariably 
iBcladcd  under  the  term  of  '*  EngUnd  and  Wales,"  and  whenevcc 
an  act,  or  any  section  of  an  act,  is  intended  to  apply  to  the 
Principality  ak>nt,  then  Wales  is  always  oonpled  with  Monmouth- 
riure.  Hie  eztinctfen  of  the  Welsh  Court  of  Great  Sessions  in 
i8jo  served  to  lemove  the  last  lelic  of  separate  jurisdiction  in 
Wales  itself,  but  in  x88x  special  legislation  was  once  more 
iaangnratcd  by* the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Act  (46, Victoria), 
Carbidding  the  sale  of  q>irituous  Uquors  by  all  inn-keepexs  on 
Soadays  Co  any  bat  bona  fide  travellers  th»>ughout  Wales  and 
Moomoathshiie.  A  separate  act  on  behalf  of  Welsh  education 
was  likewise  passed  in  1889,  when  the  Welsh  Inteimediate  Educa- 
tion Act  made  qwdal  provision  for  intermediate  and  technical 
edacation  throughout  the  Principality  and  Monmouthshire. 
Except  for  the  administration  of  these  two  q)edal  acts,  the 
system  of  government  in  Wales  is  identical  in  every  respect  with 
that  of  England  (see  England  and  Unttcd  KiNCPOfy).  Royal 
cnautttssions  dealing  with  questions  peculiar  to  Wales  have 
been  issued  from  time  to  time,  iu)tably  of  recent  years,  in  the 
Welsh  Land  Tenure  Commission  of  1893,  and  the  Welsh  Church 
Coounisaion  of  1906  (see  History), 

Rdigion.—Ecdtaiaa^cilly,  the  whole  of  Wales  lies  within 
the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  four  Welsh  sees,  however, 
cxiend  beyond  the  borders  of  the  twelve  counties,  for  they 
mdude  the  whole  of  Monmouthshire  and  some  portions  of  the 
English  bwder  shires;  on  the  other  hand,  the  sees  of  Hereford 
and  Chester  encroach  upon  the  existing  Welsh  counties.  The 
diocese  of  St  Davids  (Tyddewi),  the  largest,  oldest  and  poorest 
of  the  four  Cambrian  sees,  consists  of  the  counties  of  Pembroke, 
Carmarthen  and  Cardigan,  almost  the  whole  of  Brecon,  the 
greater  part  of  Radnor,  and  west  Glamorgan  with  Swansea  and 
Cower.  The  cathedral  church  of  St  Davids  is  situated  near 
the  remote  headland  of  St  Davids  in  Pembrokeshire,  but  the 
episcopal  residence  has  been  fixed  ever  since  the  Reformation 
at  Abergwili  near  Carmarthen,  the  most  central  spot  in  this 
vast  diocese.  The  see  of  Uandaff  comprises  Monmouthshire, 
all  Glamorgani^e  as  far  west  as  the  Tawe,  and  some  parishes 
in  Breooo  and  Hereford.  The  diocese  of  Bangor  consists  of  the 
counties  of  Anglesea,  Carnarvon  and  large  portions  of  Merioneth 
and  Montgomery.  The  diocese  of  St  Asaph  (Uandwy)  oonnsU 
ef  the  county  of  Denbigh,  nearly  the  whole  of  FUnt,  with 
portions  of  Montgomery,  Merioneth  and  Shropshire. 

Sinoe  the  befl^nning  of  the  xQth  century  dissent  has  been 
strongly  represented  in  the  Principality,  the  combined  numbers 
of  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies  far  outstripping  the  ad- 
keients  of  the  Church.  Universally  accepted  statistics  as  to 
the  vanoua  religious  bodies  it  has  been  found  impossible  to. 


obtain,  but  the  Raport  (1910)  of  the  Welsh  Church  Commission 
stated  that,  exclusive  of  Roman  Catholics,  there  were  743,361 
communicants  or  fully  admitted  members  of  some  denomination, 
of  whom  i9Sfi&i  were  Churchmen  and  550,280  Nonconformists. 
The  gfiotxy  and  bndowners  are  all,  broadly  speaking,  members 
of  the  established  Church,  but  it  is  impossible  to  name  any 
other  dass  of  society  as  belonging  definitely  eithiu'  to  "  Church  " 
or  *'  ChapeL"  According  to  the  above  Report,  the  three  most 
powerful  dissenting  bodies  in  Wales  are  the  CongregationaUsts 
or  Independents,  whose  members  number  175,14.7  throughout 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire;  the  Catvinistic  Methoduts— a  direct 
offshoot  of  the  Church  since  the  schism  of  xSxx—with  a  mem- 
benUp  of  170,6x7;  and  the  BaptisU,  143,835.  Wesleyan  and 
Presbsrterian  chi4>eb  are  likewise  numerous,  and  the  Unitarian 
or  Sodnian  body  has  tong  been  powerful  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tdfi.  Nesrly  every  existing  sect  is  represented  in  Wales,  in- 
cluding Swedenborgiaas  and  Moravians.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  many  followers  amongst  the  labouring  population  of 
Irish  descent  in  the  industrial  districts.  The  diocese  of  Newport 
(known  till  1896  as  Newport  and  Menevia)  consists  of  the  counties 
of  Monmouth,  Glamorgan  and  Hereford;  whilst  the  remaining 
eleven  counties  were  in  X895  formed  into  the  Vicariate  of  Wales, 
which  in  1898  was  erected  into  a  diocese  under  a  bishop  with 
the  title  of  Menevia.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders 
from  France  in  1903  several  communities  of  French  iiKMtks  and 
nuns  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Principality. 

^Mlory.— At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain, 
55  B.C,  four  distina  dominant  tribes,  or  families,  are  enumerated 
west  of  the  Severn,  vis.  the  Decangi,  owning  the  island  of 
Anglesea  (Ynys  Fte)  and  the  Snowdonian  district;  the  Or- 
dovices,  inhabiting  the  modem  counties  of  Denbigh,  Flint  and 
Montgomery;  the  Dimetae,  in  the  counties  of  Cardigan,  Car- 
marthen and  Pembroke;  and  the  Silures,  occupying  the  counties 
of  Glamorgan,  Brecknock,  Radnor  and  Monmouth.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  existing  four  Welsh  sees  of  Bangor, 
St  Asaph,  St  Davids  and  Uandaff  correspond  in  the  main  with 
the  limits  of  these  four  tribal  divisions.  On  the  advance  oi 
Ostorius  into  western  Britain,  he  met  with  considerable  resist- 
ance from  Caractacus  (Caradog),  king  of  the  Silures,  but  after 
some  encounters  this  prince  was  eventiially  captured  and  sent 
in  chains  to  Rome.  The  partial  conquest  by  Ostorius  was 
completed  under  Julius  Frontinus  by  the  year  78,  after  which 
the  Romans  set  to  work  in  order  to  padfy  and  develop  their 
newly  annexed  territory.  At  this  period  the  copper  mines  of 
Mona  or  An^esea,  the  silver  mines  near  Plinlimmon  and  the  gold 
mines  in  the  valley  of  the  Cothi  in  Carmarthenshire  were  ex- 
pknted  and  worked  with  some  success  by  the  conquerors.  In 
^ite  of  the  mountainous  and  boggy  character  of  the  country, 
roads  were  now  constructed  in  all  directions.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  the  military  road  leading  S.  from  Deva  (Chester) 
bywayof  Uriconium  (Wroxeter)  andGobannium  (Abergavenny) 
to  laat  Silurum  (CaerleonTon-Usk)  and  Vcnta  Silurum  (Caer- 
went);  another  from  Deva  to  Conovium  (Conway),  whence  a 
road,  the  Sam  Helen,  extended  due  S.  to  Carmarthen  <Mari- 
dunum),  by  way  of  Loventium  (Pont  Llanio),  which  was  also 
coimected  with  Gobannitun;  from  Maridunum  a  road  led  £. 
through  the  modem  county  of  Glamorgan  by  way  of  Leucanim 
(Loughor)  and  Nidum  (Neath)  to  VenU  Silumm.  With  the 
accession  of  (^>nstantine,  Christianity  was  Introduced  by  the 
Romans  into  the  parts  of  Wales  already  colonised,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Roman  priests  were  later  su[H>iemented  during 
the  5th,  6th  and  7t&  centuries  by  the  devoted  labours  of  Celtic 
missionaries,  of  whom  nearly  five  hundred  names  sliU  remain 
on  record.  Foremost  in  the  work  of  preaching  and  educating 
were  SS.  David,  Teilo,  Illtyd  and  Odoc  in  Dyfed,  Morganwg, 
Gwent  and  Brycheiniog,  comprising  South  Wales;  Cynllo,  Afan 
and  Padam  in  Ceredigion  and  Maesyfed,  or  Mid-Wales;  and 
Deiniol,  Dunawd,  Beuno,  Kentigera  and  Asaph  in  North  Wales*- 
To  this  period  succeeding  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power  »  also 
ascribed  the  fotmdation  of  the  many  great  Celtic  monasteries,  of 
which  Bani^jr-Iscoed  on  the  Dee,  Bardsey  Island,  Llancarvan 
and  Uaatwit  Major  in  the  Vale  of  Ghunoi^gsn,  Cacrleon-on-Usk 
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and  St  Davids  are  amongst  the  most  celebrated  in  early 
Welsh  ecclesiastical  annals.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
legions,  the  recognized  powers  of  the  Dux  BrUannianm,  the 
Roman  official  who  governed  the  upper  province  of  Britain, 
were  in  the  sth  century  assumed  by  the  Celtic  prince  Cunedda 
under  the  title  of  Gwledig  (the  Supreme),  who  fixed  his  court 
and  residence  at  Deganwy,  near  the  modem  Llandudno.  During 
the  6th  century  the  battle  of.  Deorham  gained  by  the  West 
Saxons  in  577  cut  off  communication  with  Cornwall,  and  in 
613  the  great  battle  of  Chester^  won  by  King  Ethelfrith,  pre- 
vented the  descendants  of  Cunedda  from  ever  again  asserting 
their  sovereignty  Over  Strathdyde;  the  joint  effect,  therefore, 
of  these  two  important  Saxon  victories  was  to  isolate  Wales 
and  at  the  same  time  to  put  an  end  to  all  pretensions  of  its 
rulers  as  the  inheritors  of  the  ancient  political  claims  of  the 
Roman  governors  of  the  northern  province  of  Britain.  The  Sth 
century  saw  a  further  curUilment  of  the  Welsh  territories  under 
Offa,  kingof  Mercia,  who  annexed  Shrewsbury  (Amwythig)  and 
Hereford  (Henfordd)  with  Iheir  surrounding  districts,  and 
constructed  the  artificial  boundary  known  as  Offa's  Dyke  running 
due  N.  and  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  to  that  of  the  Wye. 
It  was  during  these  disastrous  Mercian  wars  that  there  first 
appeared  on  the  Welsh  coasts  the  Norse  and  Danish  pffates, 
who  harried  and  burnt  the  small  towns  and  flourishing 
monasteries  on  the  shores  of  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  Bristol 
Channel.  In  the  9th  century,  however,  the  Welsh,  attacked  by 
land  and  sea,  by  Saxons  and  by  Danes,  at  length  obtained  a 
prince  capable  of  bringing  the  turbulent  chieftains  of  hiscountry 
into  obedience,  and  of  opposing  the  two  sets  of  invaders  of  his 
realm.  This  was  Rhodri  Mawr,  or  Roderick  the  Great,  a  name 
always  cherished  m  Cymric  annals.  Like  Alfred  of  Wessex, 
Rhodri  also  built  a  fleet  in  order  to  protect  Anglesea,  ♦'  the 
mother  of  Wales,"  so  called  on  account  of  its  extensive  corn- 
fields which  supplied  barren  Gwynedd  with  provisions.  In  877 
Rhodri,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his 
dominions  of  Gwynedd  (North  Wales),  Deheubarth  (South 
Wales)  and  Powys  (Mid  Wales)  were  divided  amongst  his  three 
sons,  Anarawd*,  Cadell  and  Mervyn.  Consolidation  of  Cambro- 
British  territory  was  found  impossible;  there  was  no  settled 
capital;  and  the  three  princes  fixed  their  courts  respectively 
at  Aberffraw  in  Anglesea,  at  Dynevor  (Dinefawr)  near  Uandilo 
in  Deheubarth,  and  at  Mathrafal  in  Powys.  Howd,  son  of 
Cadell,  commonly  known  as  Howd  Dda  the  Good,  is  ever 
celebrated  in  Welsh  history  as  the  framer,  or  rather  the  codifier, 
of  the  ancient  laws  of  his  country,  which  were  promulgated  to 
the  people  at  his  hunting  lodge,  Ty  Gwyn  ar  TM,  near  the 
modem  Whit  land.  In  Howel's  code  the  prince  of  Gwynedd 
with  his  court  at  Aberffraw  is  recognized  as  the  leading  monarch 
in  Wales;  next  to  him  ranks  the  prince  of  Deheubarth,  and 
third  in  estimation  is  the  prince  of  Powys.  The  laws  of  Howel 
Dda  throw  a  flood  of  interesting  light  upon  the  ancient  customs 
and  ideas  of  early  medieval  Wales,  but  as  their  standard  of 
Justice  is  foimded  on  a  tribal  and  not  a  territorial  system  of 
society,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  antipathy  with  which  the 
Normans  subsequently  came  to  regard  this  famous  code.  The 
dissensions  of  the  turbulent  princes  of  Gwynedd,  Powys  and 
Deheubarth,  and  of  their  no  less  quarrelsome  chieftains,  now 
rent  the  country,  which  was  continually  also  a  prey  to  Saxon 
incursions  by  land  and  to  Scandinavian  attacks  by  sea.  Some 
degree  of  peace  was,  however,  given  to  the  distracted  oountry 
during  the  reign  of  Llewelyn  ap  Seissyllt,  the  husband  of  Ang^ 
harad,  heiress  of  Gwynedd,  who  at  length  secured  the  over- 
lordship  or  sovereignty  of  all  Wales,  and  reigned  till  losa.  His 
son,  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn,  who,  after  having  been  driven  into 
exile,  recovered  his  father's  realm  in  the  battle  of  Pencader, 
Caraiarthenshire,  in  xo4r,  for  many  years  waged  a  war  of 
Varying  success  against  Harold,  earl  of  Wessex,  but  in  xo6a  he 
was  treacherously  slain,  and  Harold  placed  Wales  under  the  okl 
king's  half-brothers,  Bleddyn  and  Rhiwallon. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Normans,  WilKam  the  Conqueror,  with 
the  object  of  placing  a  firm  feudal  barrier  between  Wales  and  the 
earldom  of  Mercia,  erected  three  palatine  counties  along  the 


Cymric  frontier..  Thus  H<igh  the  "Woff  was  placed  in  Chester^ 
(Caer),  jloger  de  Montgomery  at  Shrewsbury  and  WfiUiam  Fit2- 
Osbern  at  Hereford.  In  iq8^  WilUam  himself  visited  the  Princi- 
pality, and  even  penetrated  as  far  west  as  St  Davids.  But  the 
most  important  result  of  this  first  Norman  invasion  was  to  be 
found  in  the  marvellous  and  tapid  success  of  Robert  Fitx-Haroon, 
earl  of  Gloufxster,  who,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  knightly 
adventurers,  quickly  overran  South  Wales,  and  erected  a  chain  of 
castles  stretching  from  the  Wye  to  Milford  Haven.  The  rich 
low-lying  lands  of  Morganwg  and  Gwent  were  thus  firmly 
occupied,  nor  were  they  ever  permanently  recovered  by  the 
Wel^  princes;  and  such  natives  as  remained  were  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  almost  impregnable  fortresses  of  stone  erected 
at  Caerphilly,  Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  Neath,  Kidwelly  and  other 
places.  The  important  castles  of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke 
were  likewise  built  at  this  period.  At  the  accession  of  William 
Rufus  the  domain  of  Gwynedd  had  been  reduced  to  Anglesea 
and  the  Snowdonlan  district,,  and  that  of  South  Wales,  61: 
Deheubarth,  to  the  lands  containcdin  thebasinsof  the  rivers  Towy 
and  Teifi,  known  as  Ystrad  Tywi  and  Ceredigion.  Griffith  ap 
Cynan,  of  the  royal  house  of  Gwynedd,  who  had  been  first  an 
exile  in  Ireland,  4ind  later  a  prisoner  at  Chester,  once  more 
returned  to  his  native  land,  and  defied  the  Norman  barons  with 
success,  whilst  Henry  I.  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  his  liege 
and  follower,  Owen  of  Powys,  ruling  prince  in  Wales.  Meanwhile 
the  house  of  Dynevor  once  more  rose  to  some  degree  of  power 
under  Griffith  ap  Rhys,  whose  father,  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  had  been 
slain  in  ro93.  The  confused  reign  of  Stephen  was  naturally 
favourable  to  the  development  of  Cymric  liberty,  and  with  such 
strong  princes  as  Owen,  son  of  Griffith  ap  Cynan,  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Gwynedd,  and  with  Griffith  ap  Rhys  ruling  at  Dynevor, 
the  prospects  of  the  Cymry  grew  brighter.  In  1x36  the  army  of 
Griffith  ap  Rhys  met  with  a  large  English  force  near  Cardigan, 
composed  of  the  denizens  of  the  South  Wales  castles  and  of  the 
hated  Flemish  colonists,  who  had  been  lately  planted  by  Heniy  I. 
in  Dyfed.  A  fierce  engagement  took  place  wherein  the  Norman 
and  Flemish  troops  were  utterly  routed,  and  the  victorious 
Cymry  slew  thousands  of  their  fugitives  at  the  fords  of  the  Teifi 
dose  to  the  town  of  Cardigan.  The  following  year  (1x37)  saw 
the  deaths  of  the  two  powerful  princes,  Griffith  ap  Cynan,  "  the 
sovereign  and  protector  and  peacemaker  of  all  Wales,"  and 
Griffith  ap  Rhys,  **  the  light  and  the  strength  and  the  gentleness 
of  the  men  of  the  south."  "With  the  accession  of  Henry  II. 
peace  was  made  with  Owen  of  Gwynedd,  the  successor  of  Griffith 
ap  Cynan,  and  with  Rhys  ap  Griffith  of  South  Wales.  In  X169 
Owen  Gwynedd  died  and  was  buried  in  Bangor  cathedral  after 
a  reign  of  33  years,  wherein  he  had  successfully  defended  his  own 
realm  and  had  done  much  to  bring  about  that  union  of  all  Wales 
which  his  grandson  was  destined  to  complete.  On  the  other 
hand,  '*  The  Lord  Rhys,"  as  he  is  usually  termed,  did  homage 
to  Henry  H.  at  Pembroke  in  x  171,  and  was  appointed  the  royal 
justiciar  of  all  South  Wales.  At  the  castle  of  Cardigan  in  .1176, 
Prince  Rhys  held  a  historic  bardic  entertainment,  or  etOeddfitdf 
wherein  the  poets  and  hiarpists  of  Gwynedd  and  Deheubarth 
contended  in  amicable  rivalry.  This  enlightened  prince  died  in 
X196,  and  as  at  his  death  the  house  of  Dynevor  ceased  to  be  of 
any  further  political  importance,  the  overlordship  of  all  Wales 
became  vested  indisputably  in  the  house  of  Gwynedd,  which 
from  this  point  onwards  may  be  considered  as  representing  in 
itself  alone  the  independent  principality  of  Wales.  The  pfrince 
of  Gwynedd  henceforth  considered  Mmself  as  a  sovereign, 
independent,  but  owing  a  personal  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
England,  and  it  iras  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  his  rights  as  such 
that  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth,  *'  the  Great,"  consistently  strove 
under  three  English  kings,  and  though  his  resources  were  small, 
it  seemed  for  a  time  as  though  he  might  be  able  by  uniting  his 
countrymen  to  place  the  recognized  autonomy  of  G\vynedd  on 
a  firm  and  enduring  basis.  By  first  connecting  hbnself  with  John 
through  his  marriage  with  the  English  king's  daughter  Joan,  by 
straining  every  nerve  to  repress  dissensions  and  enforce  obedience 
amongst  the  Welsh  chieftains,  and  later  by  allying  himself  with 
the  Englisb  barons  against  his  suzerain^  this  prince  during  a 
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reign  of  44  yean  was  enabled  to  give  a  considefaUe  ailioimt  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  his  country,  which  he  persistently  sought 
to  rak  as  an  independent  sovereign,  although  acknowledging  a 
personal  vassalage  to  the  king  of  England. 

The  ckMe  of  the  12th  century  saw  the  final  and  complete 
nbjecti<m  of  the  ancient  Cambro-British  Church  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Canterbury.  As  part  of  Che  Roman  Upper  Province  of 
Britain,  Wales  woirfd  naturally  have  fallen  under  the  primacy 
of  York,  but  the  Welsh  sees  had  continued  practicaHy  inde- 
pendent of  outside  control  during  Saxon  times.  The  bish^^ 
of  St  Davids  had  from  time  to  time  claimed  metropolitan  rights 
over -the  remaining  sees,  but  in  11x5  St  Anselme's  appointment 
of  the  monk  Bernard  (d.  Z147)  to  St  Davids,  in  spite  of  tho 
opposition  of  the  native  clergy,  definitely  marked  the  end  of 
former  Welsh  ecclesiastical  independence.  In  xiS8  Archbishop 
Baldwin  with  a  distinguished  train,  whilst  preaching  the  Third 
Crusade,  made  an  itinerary  of  the  Welsh  sees  and  visited  the  four 
athedral  churches,  thereby  formally  asserting  the  supremacy 
of  Canterbury  throughout  aU  Wales.  But  in  x  199  the  celebrated 
Gerald  de  Barri  (Giraldus  Cambrensis),  archdeacon  of  Brecon  and 
a  member  of  the  famous  Norman  baronial  house  of  de  Barri,  and 
abo  throng  his  grandmother  Nesta  a  great-grandson  of  Prince 
Rhys  vp  Tudor  of  Deheubarth,  was  elected  bishop  by  the  chapter 
of  St  Davids.  This  enthusiastic  priest  at  once  began  to  re-asaert 
the  ancient  metropolitan  chiims  of  the  historic  Welsh  see,  and 
between  the  years  1199-1203  paid  three  visits  to  Rome  in  order 
to  obtain  the  support  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  against  John  and 
Aichbbhop  Hubert,  who  finnly  refused  to  rccognlae  Gerald's 
hte  election.  Innocent  was  inclined  to  temporize,  whilst  the 
Wdsh  chieftains,  and  especially  Gwenwynw3m  of  Powys,  loudly 
applauded  Gerald's  action,  but  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth  himself 
prudently  hdd  aloof  from  the'  controversy.  Finally,  in  laoj, 
Gerald  was  compelled  to  make  complete  submission  to  the  king 
and  archbishop  at  Westminster,  and  henceforth  Canterbuxy 
retnaiiMd  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Wdsh  sees,  a  circum- 
stance that  undoubtedly  tended  towards  the  later  union  of  the 
two  countries. 

In  X238  Llewrijm,  growing  aged  and  infirm,  summoned  aU  his 
nanls  to  a  conference  at  the  famous  Cistercian  abbey  of  Strati 
Florida,  whereat  David,  his  son  by  the  Princess  Joan  of  England, 
was  acknowledged  his  heir  by  all  present.  Two  years  later 
Uewdyn,  the  ablest  and  most  successful  <A  all  the  Wdsh  princes, 
ezinred  and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  his  own  foundation 
at  Aberconway.  He  was  succeeded  by  David  II.,  at  whose  death 
without  children  in  1246  the  sovereignty  of  Gwynedd,  and  con- 
seqwntly  of  Waks,  reverted  to  his  three  nephews,  sons  oi  his 
bif-brother  Griffith,  who  had  perished  in  X344  whilst  trying  to 
escape  from  the  Tower  of  London,  where  Henty  III.  was  holding 
Urn  as  hostage  for  the  good  behaviour  of  Prince  David.  Of 
Griffith's  three  sons,  Owen,  Llewelyn  and  David,  the  most 
popular  and  influential  was  undoubtedly  Llewelyn,  whose  deeds 
and  qualities  were  celebrated  in  extravagant  terms  by  the  bards 
of  his  own  day,  and  whose  evil  fate  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
theme  of  Welsh  poets.  Though  to  this,  the  last  prince  of  Wales, 
pdifical  sagacity  and  a  firm  desire  for  peace  have  often  been 
ascribed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  be  showed  himself  both 
turbulent  and  rash  at  a  time  when  the  most  cautious  diplomacy 
OB  hb  part  was  essential  for  his  country's  existence.  For 
Edward,  Henry  III.'s  son  and  hdr,  who  had  been  created  earl  of 
Chester  by  his  father  and  put  in  possession  of  all  the  royal 
claims  in  Wales,  was  generally  credited  with  a  strong  determin- 
atkm  to  crush  forever  Webh  independcnoe,shou)d  &  fitting  oppop- 
taaity  to  do  so  present  itself.  Nevertheless,  the  hostile  policy 
of  Uewdyn,  who  had  closely  associated  himself  with  the  cause 
•f  Simon  de  Monlfort  and  the  barons,  was  at  first  successful 
For  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
the  English  king  and  the  Welsh  prince  at  Montgomery,  whereby 
the  latter  was  confirmed  in  his  principality  of  Gwynedd  and  was 
permitted  to  receive  the  homage  of  all  the  Welsh  barons,  save 
that  of  the  head  of  the  house  oi  Dynevor,  which  1  he  king  reserved 
to  himsdf;  whilst  the  four  fertile  cantnfs  of  Perfeddwiad,  lying 
between  Gwynedd  and  the  earldom  of  Chester,  were  granted  to 


the  prince.  Uewelyn  waf,  however,  foolish  enough  to  lose  the 
results  of  this  very  favourable  treaty  by  intriguing  with. the  de 
Montfort  family,  and  in  1273  he  became  betrothed  to  Eleanor 
de  Montfort,  the  old  Earl's  only  daughter,  a  piece  of  political 
foUy  which  may  possibly  in  some  degree  account  for  Edward's 
harsh  treatment  of  the  Welsh  prince.  In  1374  Uewdyn  refused 
to  attend  at  Edward's  coroUation,  althougli  the  Scottish  king 
was  present.  In  1376  Edward  entered  Waks  from  Chester,  and 
after  a  short  campaign  brought  his  obstinate  vassal  to  submit 
to  the  ignominious  treaty  of  Conway,  whereby  Uewdyn  lost 
almost  all  the  benefits  conferred  on  him  by  the  compact  ci 
Montgomery  ten  years  before.  Uewdyn,  utterly  humbled,  now 
behaved  with  such  prudence  that  Edward  at  last  sanctioned  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor  de  Montfort  (althou^  such  an  alliance 
must  originally  have  been  highly  distasteful  to  the  English  king), 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  much  pomp  in  Woicestci 
Cathedral  in  Z37a.  In  xsSi  discontent  with  the  king  and  his 
system  of  justice  had  again  become  rife  in  Wales,  and  at  this 
point  the  treacherous  Prince  David,  who  had  hitherto  supported 
the  king  i^nst  his  own  brother,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  a 
national  revolt.  On  Palm  Sunday  xsSa,  in  a  time  of  peaoe^ 
David  suddenly  attadeed  and  burnt  Hawardcn  Castle,  whexeupon 
all  Wales  was  up  in  arms.  Edward,  greatly  angered  and  now 
bent  on  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  the  independence  of  the 
PrindpoUty,  hutened  intd  Wales;  but  whilst  the  king  wai 
campaigning  in  Gwynedd,  Prince  Llewdyn  himself  was  slain 
in  an  obKure  skirmish  on  the  iith  of  December  xaSs  at  Cdn-y* 
bedd,  near  Builth  <»  the  Wye,  whither  he  had  gone  to  rouse  the 
people  of  Brycheinlog.  Uewdyn'a  bead  was  brought  to  Edward 
at  Conway  Castle,  who  ordered  It  to  be  exhibited  in  the  capital, 
Sttxtoundcd  by  a  wreath  of  ivy,  in  mocking  dlosion  to  an  aiurient 
Cymric  prophecy  concerning  a  Welsh  prince  bdng  crowned  in 
London.  His  body  is  said,  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have  been 
buried  honouraUy  by  the  monks  of  Abbey  Cwm  Hir,  near 
Rhayader.  Llewdyn's  brother,  now  David  lU.,  designated  by 
the  English  "  the  hist  survivor  of  that  race  of  traitors,"  for  a 
few  months  defied  the  English  ftHces  amongst  the  fastnesses  of 
Snowdon,  but  ere  long  he  was  captured,  tried  as  a  disloyal  English 
baron  by  a  parliament  at  Shrewsbuiy,  and  finally  executed  under 
circumstances  of  great  barbarity  00  the  3rd  of  October  1383. 
With  David's  capture  practically  aU  serious  Welsh  resistance  to 
the  En^sh  arms  ceased,  if  we  except  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
made  to  rouse  the  crashed  nation  in  X393  by  Uewdyn's  natural 
son,  Madoc,  who  ended  his  days  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Having  suppressed  the  independence  of  Wales,  Edward  now 
took  steps  to  keep  Gwynedd  itself  in  permanent  subjection  by 
building  the  castles  of  Conway,  Carnarvon,  Criccieth  and 
Harlech  within  the  andcnt  patrimony  of  the  princes  of  North 
Wales,  whose  legitimate  race  was  now  extinct  save  for  Uewdyn's 
daughter  Gwenllian,  who  had  entered  the  convent  of  Sempring- 
ham.  In  April  t284  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  meanwhile  joined 
her  husband  in  Wales,  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  the  newly  built 
castle  of  Carnarvon,  and  this  infant  the  victorious  king,  half 
in  earnest  and  half  in  jest,  presented  to  the  Wdsh  people  for  a 
prince  who  could  speak  no  word  of  English.  On  the  7th  of 
February  X30f,  Edward  of  Carnarvon  was  formally  created 
"  prince  of  Wales  "  by  his  father,  and  henceforward  the  title 
and  honours  of  Prince  of  Wales  became  assodated  with  the 
recognized  heir  of  the  English  cxdwil 

By  the  Statute,  or  rather  Ordinance  of  Rhuddlan,  promulgated 
In  1384,  many  important  changes  were  effected  in  the  civO 
administration  of  Wales.  Glamorgan  and  the  county  palatine 
of  Pembroke  had  hitherto  been  the  only  portions  of  the  country 
subject  to  English  shire  law,  but  now  Edward  parcelled  out  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  princes  of  Gwynedd  and  of  Deheubarth 
into  six  new  counties,  with  sheriffs,  coroners  and  bailiffs.  Thus 
Anglcsea,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth  and  Flint  were  erected  in  North 
Wales;  whilst  out  of  the  districts  of  Ystrad  Tyvri  and  Ceredigion 
in  South  Wales,  the  old  dominions  of  the  house  of  Dynevor,  the 
counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan  were  formed.  The  old 
Welsh  land  tenure  by  gavelkind  was,  however,  still  permitted 
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to  xemain  in  totct  amongit  the  nativa  of  aU  Wales,  wbibt  it  mu 
henceforth  anaoged  to  administer  justice  in  the  eight  counties 
by  special  royal  judges,  and  in  the  Marches  by  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  various  lords-nuirchers  according  to  the  terms 
of  their  tenure.  Another  distinguishing  mark  of  Edward's  policy 
towards  Wales  is  to  be  found  in  the  commercial  and  administra- 
tive powers  given  to  the  fortified  towns,  inhabited  solely  by  people 
of  Knglish  birth  and  by  Welshmen  who  acquiesced  in. English 
rule.  Municipal  charters  and  market  privileges  were  now  granted 
to  such  towns  as  Cardiff,  Carmarthen,  Builth,  Cardigan,  Mont- 
gomery, Aberystwith,  Newborough,  &c,  and  this  wise  policy 
was  continued  under  Edward  II.  and  Edward  IIL  Maoy  of  the 
turbulent  Welsh  warriors  having  now  become  mercenaries  on  the 
continent  or  else  enlisted  under  the  Enj^ish  king,  and  the  whole 
of  the  land  west  of  Severn  at  last  enjoying  internal  peace,  the 
commercial  resources  of  Wales  were  devd<^)ed  in  a  manner  that 
had  hitherto  not  been  possible.  Coal,  copper,  timber,  iron,  and 
especially  wool,  were  exported  from  the  Principality,  and  by  the 
Statute  Staple  of  1355  Carmarthen  was  dedared  the  sole^staple 
for  the  whole  Welsh  wool  trade,  every  bale  of  wool  having  first 
to  be  sealed  or  "  cocketed  "  at  this  important  town,  which  during 
the  14th  century  may  almost  be  accounted  as  the  English 
capital  of  the  Principality,  so  greatly  was  it  favoured  by  the 
Plantagenet  monarchs.  A  natural  reaidt  of  this  partial  treatment 
of  the  towns  by  the  king  and  his  vassals  was  that  the  English 
tongue  and  also  English  customs  became  prevalent  if  not  universal 
in  all  the  towns  of  Wales,  whibt  the  rural  districts  remained 
strongly  Cymric  in  character^  language  and  sympathy. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  enforced  repose  in  .the  land  and 
of  prosperity  in  the  towns,  all  Wales  was  suddenly  convulsed  by 
a  wide-spread  revdt  against  the  English  crown,  which  reads  more 
like  a  tale  of  romance  than  a  piece  of  sane  histoiy.  The  deposit 
tion  of  Richard  II.  and  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.,  combined 
with  the  jealousy  of  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Wales  against  the 
privileged  dwellers  of  the  towns,  seem  to  have  rendered  the 
country  ripe  for  rebellion.  Upon  this  troubled  scene  now 
appeared  Owen  Glendower  (Owain  Glyndwfrdwy :  died  ?  1415),  a 
descendant  of  the  former  princes  of  Powys  and  a  favourite  courtier 
of  the  late  King  Richard,  smarting  under  the  effect  of  personal 
wrongs  received  from  Henry  of  Lancaster.  With  a  success  and 
speed  that  contemporary  writers  deemed  miraculous,  Owen 
stirred  up  his  countrymen  against  the  king,  and  by  their  aid 
succeeded  in  destroying  castle  after  castle,  and  burning  town 
after  town  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
between  the  years  1401  and  1406.  In  1402  he  routed  the  forces 
of  the  Mortimers  at  Bryn  Glas  near  Knighton  in  Maesyfed,  where 
he  captured  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  uncle  and  guardian  of  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  English  throne,  the  young  earl  of  March. 
The  aims  of  Owen  were  described  by  himself  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  who  had  hastened  to  acknowledge 
the  upstart  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  had  sent  12,000  troops  on  his 
behalf  to  Miiford  Haven.  In  this  letter  Owen,  who  was  holding 
his  court  in  Llanbadam  near  Aberystwith,  demands  his  own 
acknowledgment  as  sovereign  of  Wales;  the  calling  of  a  free 
Welsh  parUaraent  on  the  English  model;  the  independence  of 
the  Welsh  Church  from  the  control  of  Canterbury;  and  the 
founding  of  national  colleges  in  Wales  itself.  An  assembly  of 
Welsh  nobles  was  actually  summoned  to  meet  in  1406  at  Machyn* 
Beth  in  an  ancient  building  still  standing  and  known  to  this  day 
as  "  Owen  Glendowcr's  Parliament  House."  In  vain  did  Henry 
and  his  lords-marchers  endeavour  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and 
to  capture,  by  fair  means  or  fool,  the  person  of  Glendower 
himself;  the  princely  adventurer  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed 
existence,  and  for  a  few  years  Owen  was  practically  master  of  all 
Wales.  Nevertheless,  his  rule  and  power  gradually  declined,  and 
by  the  year  1408  Owen  himself  had  disappeared  as  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  as  he  had  arisen,  and  the  land  once  more  fell  into 
undisputed  possession  of  the  king  and  his  chosen  vassals.  For 
Owen's  briOiant  but  brief  career  and  ruthless  treatment  of 
English  settlers  and  Angk>phtl  Welshmen,  his  countrymen  had 
not  unnaturally  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  in  the  itevere  statutes 
which  the  affrighted  parliaments  of  Henry  IV.  framed  for  the 


protection  of  theXn^ish  dwejlers  InWalea  and  the  bordef 
counties,  and  which  were  not  repealed  laoil  the  days  of  the 
Tudors.  Of  the  part  played  by  the  Cymry  during  the  wars  of 
the  Roses  it  is  needless  to  speak,  since  the  period  fo^n^a^part  of 
English  rather  than  of  Welsh,  history.  The  Yorkist  faction 
seems  to  have  been  strongest  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Principality,  where  the  Mortimers  were  all-pOwerf  ul,  but  later 
the  dose  connexion  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  with  Owen  Tudor, 
a  gentleman  of  Anglesea  (beheaded  in  1461)  who  had  married 
Catherine  of  France,  widow  of  Henry.  V.,  did  much  to  invite 
Wdsh  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  'Henry.  Tudor,  his 
grandson,  who  claimed  the  English  throne  by  right  of  his  grand- 
mother. Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Rhys  ap  Thomas  (145^-1537),  the  wealthiest  and  the  most 
powerfiU  personage  in.  South  Wales,  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Rich* 
mond,  on  his  landing  at  Miiford  Haven  in  1485  found  the  Welsh 
ready  to  rise  in  his  bdialf  against  the  usurper  Richard  III.  With 
an  army  largely  composed  of  Sir  Rhys's  adherents,  Henzy  was 
enabled  to  face  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth,  and  consequently  to 
obtain  the  crown  of  England.^ Thus  did  a  Welshman  revenge 
the  ignominious  deaths  of  Prince  Llewdyn  and  Prince  David.by 
beagling  two  centuries  later  king  of  England  and  prince  of 
Wales. 

With  the  Tudor  dynasty  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  a  number 
of  constitutional  changes  intended  to  place  Welsh  subjects  on  a 
complete  social  and  poUlical  equality  with  Englishmen  have  to  be 
recorded.  The  all-important  Act  of  Union  1 536  (27  Henry  VIII.)» 
converted  the  whole  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  into  shire  ground, 
and  created  five  new  counties:  Penbigh,  Montgomery,  Radnor, 
Brecknock,  or  Brecon  and  MonmoutL  At  the  same  time  the 
remaining  lordships  were  added  to  the  EngUsh  border  counties 
of  Gloucester,  Shropshire  and  Hereford,  and  also  to  the  existing 
Welsh  shires  of  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke, 
all  of  which  found  their  boundaries  considerably  enlarged  under 
this  statute.  Chiuse  26  of  the  same  act  likewise  enacted  that  the 
12  Welsh  counties  should  return  24  members  to  the  English 
parliament:  one  for  each. county,  one  for  the  boroughs  in  each 
county  (except  Merioneth),  and  one  for  the  town  and  county  of 
HaveriordwesL  It  is  probable  that  Welsh  members  attended 
the  parliaments  of  1 536  and  1 539,  and  certain  it  is  that  Ihey  were 
present  at  the  parliament  of  1541  and  every  parliament  subse- 
quently held.  This  act  of  union  was  followed  in  1542  by  an 
"  Act  for  certain  Ordinances  in  the  King's  Majesty's  Dominion 
and  Principality  of  Wales"  (34  &  35  Henry  VIIL),  which 
placed  the  court  of  the  president  and  council  of  Wales  and  £he 
Marches  on  a  legal  footing.  This  court,  with  a  jurisdiction  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Star  Chamber,  had  originally  been 
called  into  being  under  Edward  IV.  with  the  object  of  suppressing 
private  feuds  and  other  illegalities  amongst  the  lords-marchers 
and  their  retainers.  This  council  of  Wales,  the  headquarters  of 
which  had  been  fixed  at  Ludlow^  uhdoubtedly  did  gcod  service 
on  behalf  of  law  and  order  under  such  capable  presidents  as 
Bishop  Rowland  Lee  and  William  Herbert,  carl  of  Pembroke; 
but  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  and  had  in 
fact  become  an  engine  of  expression  by  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, although  it  was  hot  definitely  abolished  till  the  revolution 
of  x688.  The  act  of  1542  also  enacted  that  courts  of  justice  under 
the  name  of  "  The  King's  Great  Sessions  in  Wales  "  should  sit 
twice  a  year  in  every  one  of  the  counties  of  Wales,  except  Mon- 
mouth, which  was  thus  formally  dedared  an  English  shire. 
For  this  purpose  four  drcuity,  two  for  North  and  two  for  South 
Wales,  each-drcuit  containing  a  convenient  group  of  three 
counties,  were  created;  whilst  justices  of  the  pcaqe  aind  custcdes 
rotulorum  for  each  shire  were  likewise  appointed.  At  the  same 
time  all  andent  Welsh  laws  and  customs,  which  were  at  variance 
with  the  recognised  law  of  England,  were  now  dedared  illegal,  and 
Cymric  land  tenure  by  gavelkind,  Which  had  been  respected 
by  Edward  I.,  was  expressly  abolished  and  its  place  taken  by 
the  ordinary  practice  of  primogeniture.  ^It  was  also  particularly 
stated  that  all  legal  procedure  must  henceforth  be  conducted  in 
the  English  tongue,  an  arrangement  which  fell  veiy  heavily  on 
fpoot  monoglot  Welshmen  and  appeals  an  especially  harsh  and 
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tttufBUxA  wutu  coming  eioiii  a  wvcfngn  who  was 
a  genoine  Wdshman  by  birtli.  Under  the  syitem  of  the 
Great  Seanonsjiiatice  was  adaiiiiistered  throughout  the  twelve 
cwmtifs  of  WaJcs  for  nearly  three  hundred  ycais;  and  it  was 
not  sntil  1830  that  this  system  of  jurisdiction  was  abolished 
(not  without  some  protest  from  Webh  members  at  Westminster), 
sod  the  existing  North  and  South  Wales  drcoits  were  brou^t 
into  being. 

With  the  pea^ful  absorption  of  the  iPrindpality  into  the 
realm  of  the  Tudor  lovereigns,  the  subsequent  oounis  of  Welsh 
hisUny  *•"»««**  mainly  a  religions  and  educational  character. 
The  inflaeooe  of  the  Renaissance  seems  to  have  been  tardy  in 
penetrating  iato  Waks  itsdf ,  nor  did  the  numerous  ecclesiastical 
rhangrn  during  the  period  of  the  Reformation  cause  any  marked 
aigns  cit&er  of  resentment  or  approval  amongst  the  mass  of  the 
Wdah  people,  sJthough  some  of  the  ancient  Catholic  customs 
lingered  on  obstinately.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
thne  were,  however,  to  be  found  at  court  and  in  the  universities 
a  number  of  ardent  and  talented  young  Webhmen,  adherents 
mostly  of  the  reforming  party  in  Churdi  and  State,  who  were 
drwined  to  bring  about  a  brilliant  literary  revival  in  their  native 
land  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Of  this  dls^ 
tinguisiied  band  the  most  memorable  names  are  those  of  Bishop 
Richard  Dlvies  (c.  xsoi- 1581)  snd  of  WilUam  Salesbury,  the 
squire-sdiolar  of  Uaorwst  (c.  1 520-tf.  x6oo)  In  Denbighshire,  who 
is  commonly  credited  with  the  honour  of  having  produced  the 
fiist  printed  book  in  the  Wdsh  language,  a  small  volume  of  pro- 
vofao  published  in  London  about  the  year  x  545.  With  the  acces- 
skn  of  Elisabeth  a  novd  and  vigorous  ecclesiastical  policy  on 
trul^  nntfonal  lines  was  now  inaugurated  in  Wales  itself,  chiefly 
thioagli  the  instniBMntality  of  Richard  Davies,  nomfaiated 
bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  1559  and  translated  thence  to  St  Davids  in 
1561,  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  act  of  parliament  of 
1563,  commanding  the  bishops  of  St  Da^ds,  liandaff,  Bangor, 
St  Asaph  and  Hereford  to  pvqiare  with  all  ^>eed  for  public  use 
Wdsh  traodations  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Of  the  five  prelates  thus  named,  Davies  alone  was 
competent  to  undertake  the  task,  and  for  assistance  in  the 
work  of  translatfon  he  called  upon  his  old  friend  and  former  neigh- 
bour, William  Salesbury,  vdio  like  the  bishop  was  an  esceUent 
Greek  and  Hd>rew  scholar.  The  pair  laboured  with  such 
diligence  that  before  the  close  of  the  year  1567  the  required 
translations  of  the  Liturgy  and  the  New  Testament  were  pub- 
lished in  London;  the  former  being  th6  exclusive  work  of  the 
bjahop,  whilst  the  latter  was  principally  the  product  of  Salesbury's 
pen,"  althoui^  some  portions  of  It  were  contributed  by  Bishop 
Davies  and  by  Thomas  Huet,  or  Hewett,  precentor  of  St  Davids 
(d.  1591).  Having  accomplidied  so  much  in  so  small  a  space  of 
time,  the  two  friends  were  next  engaged  upon  a  translatfon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  owing  to  a  quarrel,  the  cause  of  which 
remains  obscure,  this  interesting  literary  partnership  was  brought 
loan  abrupt  ending  about  1570.  The  honour  of  presenting  his 
coatttrymen  with  a  complete  Wdsh  versfon  of  the  Bible  was 
reserved  for  William  Morgan  (c.  XS47-X604),  vicar  of  Uanr- 
hayader,  in  Denbighshire,  and  afterwards  bbhop  successively  of 
TJaw^^ff  uid  of  St  Asaph.  For  eight  years  Morgan  was  busied 
witb  his  self-imposed  task,  bemg  greatly  encouraged  thereto 
by  Archbiahop  Whitgift,  by  Bishop  WilUam  Hughes  (d.  x6oo)  of 
St  Asaph,  and  by  other  leading  dignitaries  of  the  Church  both  in 
England  and  in  Wales.  In  December  1588  the  first  complete 
Welsh  Bible,  commonly  known  as  "  Bishop  Morgan's  Bible," 
was  isBoed  from  the  royal  press  at  Westminster  under  the  patron- 
age d  queen  and  primate,  about  800  copies  being  suppUed  for 
^tribtttion  amongst  the  parish  churches  of  Wales.  This  famous 
editi^  princeps  of  the  Wdsh  Bible,  first  and  foremost  of  Welsh 
flsssfni,  was  further  supi^mented  under  James  I.  by  the 
Authorized  Versfon,  produced  by  Richard  Parry  (x56»-x623), 
biskip  of  St  Asaph,  with  the  hdp  of  Dr  John  Davies  of  Mallwyd 
(xS70-t644),  the  first  great  Wdsh  lexicographer.  At  the  ter^ 
ceatenaiy  of  "  Bishop  Morgan's  BiUe  "  in  x888  a  national  move- 
nwot  of  appreciation  was  set  on  foot  amongst  Welshmen  of  all 
dfiHTiimiions  both  at  home.aad  abroad,  with  the  mult  that 


a  memorisl  cross  was  erected  hi  the  cathedral  dose  of  St  Asaph 
in'  order  to  perpetuate  the  names  and  natfonal  services  of  the 
eight  kadiag  Wdsh  translatort  of^the  Scriptures:— Bishops 
Davfos,  Morgan  and  Fany;  William  Salesbury;  Thomas  Huet; 
Dr  Davies  of  Mallwyd;  Axdideacon  Edmund  Prys  (x54i~x624), 
author  of  a  popular  Welsh  metrical  versfon  of  the  Psalter;  and 
Gabiid  Goodman,  dean  of  Westminster  (x528-x6ox>,  a  native 
of  Ruthin,  who  greatly  assisted  Bishop  Morgan  in  his  task.  TNvo 
circumstances  attending  the  productfon  of  these  Wekh  transla- 
tfons  should  be  noted :---<x)  That  the  leaders  of  this  remarkable 
religfous,  literary  and  educational  revival  within  the  Prindpality 
were  chiefly  natives  of  North  Wales,  where  for  many  years  St 
Asaph  was  tegarded  as  the  diief  centre  of  Cambro-British 
intellectital  life;  and  (a)  that  all  these  important  works  in  the 
Wdsh  tongue  were  published  of  necessity  in  London,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  an  acknowledged  capital,  or  any  central 
dty  of  importance  in  Wales  itself. 

It  would  be  well-nigh  impossibfo  to  exaggerate  the  services 
rendered  to  the  andent  British  tongue,  and  consequently  to 
the  national  spirit  of  Wales,  by  these  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
translatfons,  issued  in  1567,  1588  and  i<Sao,  which  were  able 
definitdy  to  fix  the  stand&rd  of  dassical  Welsh,  and  to  embody 
the  contending  dialects  of  Gwynedd,  Dyfed  and  Gwent  for  all 
time  in  one  h'terary  storehouse.  But  for  this  sudden  revival 
of  C3rmric  literature  under  the  patronage  of  Eli»ibeth  (for  the 
obtaining  of  which  Wales  must  ever  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Bishop  Richard  Davies,  "  her  second  St  David  "),  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  andent  language  of  the  Princi- 
pality must  dther.have  drifted  into  a  number  of  corrupt  dialects,.' 
as  it  then  showed  symptoms  of  d<ring,  or  dse  have  tended  to 
ultimate  extinction,  much  as  the  Cornish  tongue  perished  in 
the  X  7th  century.  _^  _ 

The  growth  of  PuritanisnT  in  Wales  wis  ndther  strong  nor 
speedy,  although  the  year  1588,  which  witnessed  the  appear* 
ance  of  Bishop  Morgan's  Bible,  also  gave  birth  to  two  fierce 
appeals  to  the  parliament,  urging  a  drastic  Puritanical  poffcy 
in  Walcs^from  the  pen  of  the  cdebrated  John  Penxy,  a  native' 
of  Brecknockshire  (< 559-1593).  Far  more  mfluential  than 
Fenry  amongst  the  Welsh  were  Rhys  Prichard  (?  x 579-1644), 
the  famous  vicar  of  Llandovery,'  Carmarthenshire,  and  William 
Wroth  (d.  X642),  rector  of  Llanfaches,  Monmouthshire.  Of 
these  two  Puriun  divines,  Vicar  Prichard,  who  was  esaentiafly 
orthodox  in  his  behavfour,  forms  an  interesting  connecting 
link  between  the  learned  Elizabethan  translators  of  the  Bible 
and  the  great  revivalists  of  the  x8th  century,  and  his  moral 
rhymes  in  the  vemacubr,  collected  and  printed  after  his  death 
under  the  title  of  The  Wdskman's  Candle  (Canwyll  y  Cymry), 
still  retain  some  degree  of  popularity  amongst  his  countrymen. 
Although  a  strong  opponent  of  Laud's  and  Charles's  ecclesi- 
astical policy,  Prichvd  lived  unmdested,  and  even  rose  to  be 
chancellor  of  St  Davids;  but  the  indiscreet  Wroth, "  the  founder 
and  father  of  nonconformity  In  Wajes,"  being  suspended  in 
1638  by  Bishop  Murray  of  Liandaff,  founded  a  small  community 
of  Independents  at  Uanfaches,  which  Is  thus  commonly  ac- 
counted the  first  Nonconformist  chapd  m  Wales.  During  the 
years  prfor  to  the  Great  Rd>eIlion,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
preaching  and  writings  of  Vicar  Prichard,  Wroth  and  others., 
the  vast  mass  of  Webhmen  of  all  classes  remained  friendly  to 
the  High  Church  policy  of  Laud  and  staunch  supporteis  of  the 
lung's  prerogative.  Nor  were  the  effects  of  the  great  literary 
revival  m  Elizabeth's  reign  by  any  means  exhausted,  for  at 
this  time  Wsles  undoubtedly  possessed  a  large  number  of  native 
divines  that  were  at  once  active  parish  priests  and  excellent 
scholars,  many  of  whom  had  been  educated  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  the  Wdsh  college  endowed  by  Dr  Hugh  Price  (d.  XS74) 
and  founded  under  Elisabeth's  patronage  in  1573.  So  striking 
was  the  devotfon  shown  throughout  the  Prindpality  to  the  king, 
who  foof^  his  Isst  duastrpus  campaign  in  the  friendly  counties 
of  Wales  and  the  Mardies,  that  on  the  final  victory  of  the 
parliament  there  was  passed  withina  monthofCharles'sexecutioa 

'Sometimes  known  as  vicsr  of  fJsndingst,  his  chuich  being  in 
that  paridu 
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In  1649  (perhaps  as  a  special  measure  of  punishment)  an 
"  Act  for  the  better  Propagation  and  Prcjurhing  of  the  Goepcl 
in  Wales,"  by  the  terms  of  which  a  packed  body  of  seventy 
commissioners  was  presented  with  powers  that  were  practically 
unlimited  to  deal  with  aU  matters  ecclesiastical  in  Wah».  To 
assist  these  commissioners  in  their  task  of  inquiry  and  eject- 
menti  a  body  of  twenty-five  "  Approvers  "  wss  likewise  con- 
stituted, with  the  object  of  selecting  itinerant  preachers  to 
irplace  the  dismissed  incumbents;  and  amongst  the  Approvers 
are  conspicuous  the  names  of  Walter  Cradock  (d.  1659),  a  sus- 
pended curate  of  St  Mary's,  Cardiff,  and  a  follower  of  Wroth's; 
and  of  Vavasor  FtowoU  (16x7-1670),  an  honest  but  injudicious 
sealoL  Some  350  out  of  a  possible  total  of  520  incumbents 
were  now  ejected  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  beneficed  clergy  of 
North  Walea  sufi^erod  equally  under  the  new  system..  The 
greed  and  tyranny  of  several  of  the  commissioners,  and  the 
bijcotry  and  mismanagement  of  well-meaning  fanatics  such  as 
Cradock  and  PowcU,  soon  wrought  dire  confusion  throughout 
the  whole  Principality,  so  that  a  monster  petition,  signed  alike 
by  moderate  Puritans  and  by  High  Churchmen,  was  prepared 
for  presentation  to  parliament  in  165  a  by  Colond  Edward 
Freeman,  attorney-general  for  South  Wales.  Despite  the  fierce 
efforts  of  Vavasor  Powell  and  his  brother  itinerant  preachers  to 
thwart  the  receptbn  of  this  South  Wales  petition  at  Westminster, 
Colonel  Freeman  was  able  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  petitioners, 
or  "  Anti-Propagators  "  as  they  were  termed,  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  oi  Commons,  openly  declaring  that  by  the  late  policy 
of  ejectment  and  destruction  "the  light  of  the  (k)spel  was 
almost  extinguished  in  Wsles."  A  new  commission  was  now 
appointed  to  inquire  into  alleged  abuses  in  Wales*  and  the 
existing  evidence  deariy  shows  how  harsh  and  unfair  was  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  dergy  under  the  act  of  1649,  and  also 
how  utterly  subversive  of  all  andent  custom  and  established 
order  were  the  reforms  suggested  by  the  commissioners  and 
approvers.  At  the  Restoration  all  the  ejected  dergy  who  sur- 
jjived  were  reinstated  in  their  old  benefices  under  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  1661,  whilst  certain  Puritan  incumbents  were  in 
their  turn  dismissed  for  refusing  to  comply  with  various  re- 
quirements of  that  act.  Amongst  these  Stephen  Hughes  of 
Carmarthen  (i64j-x6SS),  a  devoted  follower  of  Vicar  Prichard 
and  an  editor  of  his  works,  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Mydrim 
in  Carmarthenshire,  whereby  the  valuable  services  of  this  eminent 
divine  were  lost  to  the  Church  and  gained  by  the  N<Miconformists, 
who  had  increased  considerably  an  numbeis  since  the  Civil  Wars. 
The  old  ecdes)a:»tical  policy  of  EUiabeth,  which  had  hitherto 
borne  such  good  fruit  in  Wales,  was  now  gradually  relaxed  under 
the  later  Stuarts  and  definitdy  abandoned  under  Anne,  during 
whose  reign  only  EngUsbmen  were  appointed  to  the  vacant 
Welsh  sees.  From  1702  to  1870^  a  period  of  nearly  170  years,  no 
Wdsh-speisking  native  bishop  was  nominated  (with  the  sotilary 
exception  of  John  Wynne,  consecrated  to  S(  Asaph  in  1715). 
and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  sdfish  and  unjust  policy 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  ncf^kct  and  misnile  which  dis> 
tinguishcd  the  latter  half  of  the  iSth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
I9lh  centuries.  The  Churdi,  which  had  »  kmg  pb>Td  a 
praanincnt  and  valuable  part  in  the  moral  and  literary  education 
of  the  Wekh  people,  was  now  gradoally  fbcted  out  of  touch  with 
the  nation  through  the  action  of  alien  and  unsyn|Mthetic  Whig 
pidatcs  in  Waks  itself,  which  still  remained  mnutfy  High 
Church  and  Jacobite  in  feeling. 

AU  writecs  agree  in  stating  that  the  asMs  oT  tht  Welsh 
peepk  at  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  were  iUitcfate,  and  many 
divines  of  Cymric  nationality  charge  their  countrynea  also  with 
imiMNrality  and  reUgpous  apaithy.  En^bh  was  httle  spoken  or 
Modmtood  amongst  the  peasant  populatioo,  and  there  was  a 
great  teithof  VeUiaducatiottal  wocks.  Some  eflbits  to  remedy 
tto>lt|l»J<g|HnBioCthM^  had  already  beca  made  by  Thomas 

of  Sicrlim  Huilbes*  and  abo  by  the 
t^  Proaaotion  of  Chrisuan  Rnow- 

Jttkcs  (iMi-i:^i)»  rector  of  Uaad- 
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the  true  pioneer  of  Wdsh  education,  rdigioua  and  aacular. 
Eariy  in  the  reign  ol  George  I.  this  excellent  man,  whose  name 
and  memory  wiU  ever  be  tieasured  so  long  as  the  Webh  tongue 
survives,  began  a  system  of  catechixing  in  the  vernacular  amongst 
the  children  and  adults  of  his  own  parish.  With  the  cordial 
help  of  Sir  John  Philipps(d.  1736)  of  Picton  Castle,  the  head 
of  an  andent  family  in  Dyfed,  and  of  Mrs  Bridget  Bevan  of 
Laughame  (d.  1779),  who  is  still  affectionatdy  remembered  in 
Wales  as  the  donor  of "  Madam  Bevan's  Charity,"  Griffith  Jones 
was  enabled  to  extend  his  scheme  of  educating  the  people 
throughout  South  Wales,  where  numerous  '*  circulating  charily 
schools,"  as  they  were  called,  were  set  up  in  many  parishes  with 
the  approval  of  their  incumbents.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
growth  of  these  schoob  were  speedy  and  successful  beyond  the 
wildest  hopes  of  their  founder,  liiis  educalionai  system,  in- 
vented by  Griffith  Jones  and  supported  by  the  purse  of  Mis 
Bevan,  in  1760  numbered  sis  schoob,  with  a  total  number  of 
8687  contemporary  scholars;  and  1^  the  date  of  Jones's  death 
in  X761  it  has  been  proved  that  over  150,000  Webh  persons  of 
every  age  and  of  dther  sex,tneariy  a  third  of  the  whole  population 
of  Wales  at  that  time,  were  taught  to  read  the  Soiptures  in 
their  own  language  by  means  of.  these  schoob.  With  thb  newly 
acquired  ability  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue,  the  many 
persons  so  taught  were  not  slow  to  ex|Mess  a  general  demand  for 
Cymric  literature,  which  was  met  by  a  suf^ily  from  local  presses 
in  the  small  country  to«>-ns;  the  marvellous  success  of  the  Welsh 
circulating  charity  schoob  caused  in  fact  the  birth  of  the  Webh 
vernacular  press.  In  spite,  howevor,  of  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  and  behaviour  of  the  Webh  people,  owii^ 
to  thb  strictly  orthodox  revival  within  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
Griffith  Jones  and  hb  system  of  education  were  regarded  with 
indifference  by  the  English  prelates  in  Wales,  who  offered  no 
preferment  and  gave  little  encouragement  to  the  founder  of 
the  drculating  schoob.  Meanwhile  the  writings  and  personal 
example  of  the  pious  rector  of  Uanddowror  were  stining'other 
Wdshmen  in  the  work  of  revival,  chief  amongst  them  bang 
How^  Harrb  of  Trevecca  (1711-1773),  a  laynum  of  brilliant 
abilities  but  erratic  temperament;  and  Danid  Rowland  (17x3- 
1790),  curate  of  liangeitho  in  Mid-Cardiganshire,  who  became 
in  time  the  most  doquent  and  popular  preacher  tfarougihout  aB 
Wales.  Two  other  clergymen,  who  figure  prominently  in  the 
Methodist  movement,  and  whose  influence  has  proved  lasting, 
were  Peter  MTiUiams  of  Carmarthen  (1722-1796),  the  Webh 
Bible  commentator,  and  William  Williams  of  Pantj^yn  (1717- 
X791),  the  celebrated  Webh  hymn-writer.  IncJdentally,  it  wiU 
be  noticed  that  thb  important  Methodist  revival  had  its  origin 
and  found  its  diid  supportos  and  exponents  m  a  restricted 
corner  of  South  Wales,  of  which  Carmarthen  was  the  centre,  in 
curious  contrast  with  the  literary  movement  in  Elixabeth^ 
le^n,  which  was  Iaigel|y  mnfinrd  to  the  distract  round  St 
Aaph. 

During  the  fifetnie  of  Griffith  Jones  the  cxmise  of  Webh 
Methodism  had  run  in  orthodox  rhannris  and  had  bees  generally 
supported  by  the  Webh  clergy  and  gentry;  but  after  hb  death 
the  temlency  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  ctmvcntional  Church 
discipline  grew  so  marked  as  to  exnte  the  alarm  of  the  English 
bbhaps  In  Waks.  Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  the  Metbodists 
coatinned  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Choxrh,  and  to  receive 
the  sacraments  from  rcgolaily  ordained  paxidi  priests,  although 
a  SK^ism  was  becoming  ineiritafale.  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
xSth  eentnry  the  Methodist  revival  spread  to  North  Waks 
under  the  inffoence  of  the  celebrated  TboHnas  Charics,  commonly 
called  Charles  of  Bala  (x75$-iSi4\,  fbrmcily  curate  of  Lbny- 
SBowddwyaiKi  the  founder  of  Wdsh  Sunday  schoob.  Sostraincd 
had  the  relations  between  the  English  ruliers  of  the  Church  and 
the  Methodists  themselves  now  grown,  that  in  xSii  the  long- 
cspected  schism  took  pbce,  mudi  to  the  regret  of  Charles  of 
Bala  himself,  who  had  ever  been  a  de\-^ed  discxpfe  of  Griffith 
Jooes.  The  great  bulk  of  the  farming  and  laboiuiag  aaembers 
of  the  Church  nowdeficitdy  afaandooed  their  ^  Aacknt  Mother,** 
to  whom,  hewerer,  the  W  dah  ge&uy  still  adhered.  The  Great 
Schbm  of  t6u  aarks  in  fact. the. hnwut  poiat  to  uMch  the 
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Imtvnet  «f  the  once  powerful  Aod  popdu  Chuidi  in  WU«  liad 
suni; — an  i8ix  there  were  only  Engush-H^aking  prelates  to  be 
found,  idiilst  the  abuses  of  non-residence,  plutatitiet  and  even 
nepotism  wtere  nmpant  everywhere.  As  instaiicca  of  this  clerical 
comipiion  then  prevailing  in  Wales,  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  cases  of  Richard  Watson  (d.  x8i6)»  the  non«resident  bishop 
of  Uandnlf,  who  nrely  visited  his  diocese  during  an  episcopate 
of  thirty  years;  and  of  another  English  divine  who  held  the 
deanery,  the  chancellorship  and  nine  livings  in  a  North  Welsh 
see,  his  curates-in-charge  being  paid  out  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty, 
a  fond  expressly  intended  for  the  benefit  of  impoverished  livings. 
An  faonottrable  exception  to  the  indolent  and  rapacious  divines 
of  this  stamp  was  Thomas  Burgess  (bishop  of  St  Davids),  to 
whose  caertions  is  mainly  due  the  foundation  of  St  David's 
CoUegie  at  Lampeter  in  1822,  an  institution  elected  to  provide 
a  better  and  cheaper  education  for  Intending  Welsh  clergymen. 
The  foundation  of  Lampeter  CoU^^  waaone  of  the  earliest  signs 
of  a  new  era  of  reviyed  vigour  and  better  goverament  within  the 
Choich,  although  it  was  not  till  1870  that,  by  Mr  GUdstone's 
sppointflaent  of  Dr  Joshoa  Hughes  to  the  see  (tf  St  Asaph,  the 
q)cdal  claims  of  the  Welsh  Church  were  officially  recognized, 
aod  the  old  Elizabethan  policy  was  one  more  reverted  to  after 
a  hpse  ol  nearly  two  hundred  yearSb  Alter  1870  Welsh  eodesi- 
tsiical  appointments  weie  made  in  a  more  truly  nati<M)al  spirit, 
and  this  official  acknowledgment  of  the  peatiiar  duties  and  claims 
of  the  Church  in  Wales  largely  helped  to  win  back  no  small 
amount  of  the  strength  and  popularity  that  had  been  lost  during 
Georgian  times. 

With  the  old  national  Church  enthralled  by  English  political 
prelates,  and  consequently  hindered  from  ministering  to  the 
qxcial  needs  of  the  people,  the  progress  of  dissent  throughout  the 
Principality  was  naturally  rapid.  Although  primary  education 
was  largely  supplied  by  the  many  Church  schools  in  all  parts 
of  Wales,  yet  it  was  in  the  three  most  important  denomina- 
tions— the  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists  and  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  (that  new-born  sect  of  which  the  Church  herself 
was  the  nnwilling  parent) — that  almost  all  Welsh  spiritual 
development  was  to  be  found  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  Thus  between  the  year  x8z x  (the  date  of  the  Methodist 
secession)  and  1852  (the  year  of  the  ^eat  Reform  Bill),  the 
number  of  dissenting  chapels  had  risen  from  945  to  1428:  a 
trjiy  marvellous  increase  even  allowing  for  the  speedy  growth 
of  population,  since  every  chapel  so  built  had  of  necessity  to  be 
well  attended  in  order  to  render  it  self-supporting.  From  this 
religioas  guidance  of  the  people  by  tlte  well-organized  forces  of 
diasent,  it  was  but  a  step  to  political  ascendancy,  and  as  the 
vinous  constitutional  changes  from  the  Reform  Bill  onward 
began  to  lower  the  elective  franchise,  and  thus  to  throw  more 
and  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  working  chsscs,  that 
spirit  of  radicalism,  which  is  peculiarly  associated  with  political 
dissent,  began  to  assert  itself  powerfully  throughout  the  country. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  William  IV.  there  appeared  the  weekly 
Times  of  Waits  (Amscrau  Cymry),  founded  and  edited  by  the 
s.Uc  William  Rees,  who  may  be  styled  the  father  of  the  Welsh 
political  press;  and  the  success  of  Rees's  venture  was  so  marked 
that  other  journals,  arranged  to  suit  the  special  tenets  of  each 
sect,  speedily  sprang  into  existence.  In  the  year  1S70 — ^a  date 
that  for  many  reasons  marks  the  opening  of  an  important  era 
ia  modern  Welsh  history— the  dissenting  bodies  of  Wales  were 
supporting  two  quarterly,  sixteen  monthly  and  Icn  weekly 
papers,  aQ  published  in  the  vemacuhu^  and  all  read  largely  by 
peasants,  colliers  and  artisans.  With  so  powerful  a  press  behind 
it,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Welsh  political  dissent  was  largely 
respoaaifole  for  the  changed  attitude  of  the  Imperial  government 
in  its  treatment  of  the  Principality— as  evinced  in  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act  of  1881,  a  measure  which  was  very  dear  to  the  strong 
temperance  party  in  Wales,  and  in  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  granted  by  Lord  Salisbury's  government  in 
1&S9.  It  was  certainly  owing  to  the  pressure  of  Welsh  political 
dixcnt  that  Lord  Rosebery's  cabinet  issued  the  Welsh  Land 
Tenure  Commission  in  1893 — ^an  inquiry  which  did  much  to 
cadocrate  the  Welsh  squirearchy  from  a  number  of  vague 


chaiges  ol  extortion  and  iccbuiaa  oppicisbn;  aad  that  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  cabinet  appointed  the  Welsh  Church 
(^mmissioo  (atst  June  1906).  This  Coamiasion  was  authorized 
to  "  inquire  into  the  origin,  nature,  amount  and  application  of 
the  temporalities,  endowments  and  other  properties  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire;  and  into  the 
provision  made  and  the  work  done  by  the  (lurches  of  all  de- 
nommations  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  people  avail 
themselves  of  such  provision."  The  Report  and  Memoranda 
of  the  Commission  were  published  on  the  and  of  December 
191a 

Mention  must  be  ibade  of  the  Rebecca  riots  in  1843-1844  in 
South  Wales,  wherein  many  toll  gates  were  destroyed  by  mobs 
of  countrymen  dressed  in  female  garb,  **  as  the  daughters  of 
Rebecca  about  to  possess  the  gates  of  their  enemies  ";  and  tha 
Anti-Tithe  agitation  of  1885-1886 — largely  traceable  to  the 
inflammatory  language  used  concerning  clerical  tithe  by  certain 
organs  of  tl»  vernacuhir  presa—which  led  to  some  disorderly 
scenes  between  distraining  parties  of  police  and  crowds  of  eccitcid 
peasants  in  the  more  remote  rural  districts.  There  have  been 
occasional  strikes  accompanied  by  acts  <tf  lawlessness  in  the 
industrial  and  mining  districts  of  Glamorganshire,  and  also 
amongst  the  workmen  emph>ycd  in  the  quarries  of  Gwynedd. 

The  University  College  of  Wales  was  founded  at  Aberystwyth 
In  1872;  that  of  South  Wales  at  Cardiff  in  1883;  and  of  North 
Wales  at  Bangor  in  X884.  In  1889  the  system  of  intermediata 
schocb,  arranged  to  form  an  educational  link  between  the  primary 
schools  and  the  colleges,  was  inaugurated.  In  November  1893 
the  University  of  Wales  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  with 
Lord  Aberdare  (d.  1895)  as  its  first  chancellor.  All  the  religious 
bodies,  including  the  Church,  have  been  extremely  active  ia 
educational  and  pastoral  work;  whilst  the  peculiar  rellgioua 
movement  known  as  a  revival  (Diwygiad)  has  occurred  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  Principality,  notably  ih  the  years  1859 
and  r904. 

But  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  In  modextt  Wales  has 
been  the  evident  growth  of.  a  strong  national  sentiment,  the 
evolution  of  a  new  Welsh  Renaissance,  which  demanded  i9>ecial 
recognition  of  the  Principality's  claims  by  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment. This  revived  spirit  of  nationalism  was  by  outsiders  some- 
times associated,  quite  erroneously,  with  the  aims  and  acti<Mis 
of  the  Welsh  parliamentary  party,  the  spokesmen  of  political 
dissent  in  Wales;  yet  In  reality  this  sentiment  was  shared  equally 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  by  a  large  numbor 
of  the  laity  within  its  fold.  Nor  is  the  question  of  the  vernacular 
itself  of  necessity  bound  up  with  this  new  movement,  for  Wales 
Is  essentially  a  bi-lingual  country,  wherein  every  educated 
Cymro  speaks  and  writes  Englbh  with  ease,  and  where  also  large 
towns  and  whole  districts-'such  as  Cardiff",  south  Monmouth, 
the  Vale  of  Gfaimoigan,  Oywcr,  south  Glamorgan,  south  Pem- 
broke, east  Flint,  Radnorshire  and  Breconshlre — ^remain  practi- 
cally monoglot  English-speaking.  Nor  are  the  Webh  bmdowners 
and  gentry  devoid  of  this  new  spirit  of  nationalism,  and  although 
some  generations  ago  they  ceased  as  a  body  to  speak  the  native 
tongue,  they  have  shown  a  strong  disposition  to  sivtdy  once  more 
the  ancient  language  and  literature  of  their  oountiy.  It  is  ttue 
that  a  Young  Wales  party  has  arisen,  which  seeks  to  narrow  this 
movement  to  the  exclusion  of  English  idea^  and  hifluences;  and 
it  is  also  true  that  there  b  a  party  which  Is  abnormally  suspicious 
of  and  hostHc  to  this  Welsh  Renaissance;  but  in  the  main  it  h 
correct  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  Welsh  nation  "remains  content 
to  assert  its  views  and  requirements  In  a  reasonaUe  manner. 
How  wide-spread  and  enthusiastic  is  this  true  spirit  of  national- 
ism amongst  aH  classes  and  sects  of  Welsh  sodety  to-day  may 
be  observed  at  the  great  meetings  of  the  National  Eisteddfod, 
which  is  held  on  alternate  years  in  North  and  South  Wales  at 
some  important  centre,  and  at  which  the  immense  crowds  cOl> 
lected  and  the  mterest  di^layed  make  a  deep  Impresiioo  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  foreign  visitors.  The  sincere,  if  somewhat 
narrow-minded  religious  feelings;  the  devotion  manifested  by 
all  classes  towards  the  land  of  their  fathers;  the  extraordinary 
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viuUcy  of  the  Cambro-Bikish  tongoe— time  etc  tlie  mein  diar- 
ftcteristics  of  nxKkin  Wales,  and  tiaey  seem  to  verify  the  terms 
of  Taliesin's  andcnt  prophecy  concexning  the  eariy  dwdlen  of 
Gwalia: — 

*'  Thdr  Lonl  they  shall  pniae; 
Their  Tongue  they  shall  keep; 
Their  Land  they  shall  lose 

Except  Wild  Wales."  (H.  M.  V.) 

Wdsk  LUeraiurt.'—Tht  Welsh  langiwy  poeseasw  ao  cz- 
tCQstve  literature,  rangmg  from  the  gth  century  to  the  present 
day.  A  detailed  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  artide  Celt: 
Celiic  Literature,  f  iv. 

Wdsk  Lampiaie. — ^Welsh,  the  Celtic  language  spoken  by  the 
ancient  Britons  (see  Celt:  Lamgiiaie),  is  the  domestic  tongue 
of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality.  With 
the  final  destruction  of  Welsh  independence  under  Edward  I. 
the  Cambn>>British  language,  in  spite  of  the  disappearance  of  a 
court,  continued  to  be  spoken  by  Welshmen  of  all  classes  residing 
west  of  Severn,  and  the  X4th  and  15th  centuries  are  remarkable 
lor  producing  some  of  the  finest  Welsh  bards  and  historians. 
With  the  union  of  Wales  with  England  by  the  Act  of  27  Henry 
VIII.  (1536)  the  subsequent  administration  of  all  law  and  justice 
in  the  Engikh  tongue  throughout  the  Principality  threatened  for 
a  time  the  andent  language  of  the  peo|4e  with  practical  eztinct- 
tion.  From  sudi  a  fate  it  was  largdy  preserved  by  the  various 
transblioos  of  the  Scriptures^  undertaken  at  the  command  of 
Queen  Elia^ieth  and  poformed  by  a  number  of  native  scholars 
and  divines,  amongst  whom  appear  prominent  the  names  of 
Bishops  Davies,  Moigan  and  Party,  and  of  William  Salesbuiy 
of  UanrwsL  Although  the  assertion  of  the  celebrated  Rhys 
Pricfaard  of  Llandovery  that  in  his  time  (c.  r63o)  only  x  %  of  the 
people  of  Wales  could  read  the  native  language  is  probably  an 
exaggeration,  yet  the  numbo-  of  persons  who  could  read  and 
write  Welsh  must  have  been  extremely  small  outside  the  ranks 
of  the  deigy.  During  the  earlier  half  of  the  17th  century  the 
number  of  Welsh  Bibles  distributed  throughout  the  Principality 
could  hardly  have  exceeded  8000  in  all,  and  except  the  Bible 
there  was  scarcely  any  Welsh  work  of  importance  in  drculation. 
The  system  of  the  Welsh  drculating  charity  schools,  set  up 
by  Griffith  Jones*  rector  of  Uanddowror,  in  the  18th  century, 
undoubtedly  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  spnad  of  popular 
education  in  Wales,  for  it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
about  one>third  of  the  total  population  was  taught  to  read  and 
write  Welsh  by  means  of  this  ^stem.  As  a  r»ult  of  Griffith 
Jones's  e^orts  there  quickly  arose  a  vigorous  d^nand  for  Wdsh 
books  of  a  pioos  and  educational  character,  which  was  largely 
fluppfied  by  local  Wdsh  printing-presses.  The  enthusiastic 
course  of  the  Methodist  movement  under  Howdl  Harris,  Danid 
Rowland  and  William  Williams;  the  establishment  of  Wdsh 
Sunday  Schools;  the  founiing  of  the  BiUe  Society  under 
Thomas  Charles  of  Bala;  and  the  irvxval  ear|y  in  the  iQth 
century  of  the  Eisieid/^dmm  (the  andent  bardic  contests  of  music, 
poetry  and  learning),  have  all  contributed  to  extend  the  use  of 
the  Welsh  famguage  and  to  strengthen  its  hold  as  a  popular 
medium  of  education  throughout  the  Prindpality.  In  i84> 
the  Wdah-^waking  popoiataon  was  oompoied  at  67%  of  the 
total,  and  in  xSqi  Wdsh  was  understood  or  spoken  by  over 
60%  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  twdve  Wdsh  counties  with  the 
exception  of  the  following  districts,  wherdn  English  is  the  pre- 
vaihiig  or  the  sole  kngmte  canployed; — vis.  nearly  the  whole  of 
Radnonkive;  CKt  Ffinl,  jnctading  the  nd^honring  districts 
of  Rnabea  «nd  Witihna  in  DcnbigfaBhire;  east  Brecknock; 
•Ml  ItoalgriiMjj;  «nlh  Fnabrokc^  with  the  adjoining  district 
of  IiibMiimi  hi TannaWhrnihiH :  and  the  dittikls  of  Gower, 

m  south  GlasMMcaa.    In  If  on- 

«f  the  county  is  purely  English- 

Ea^sh  aba  prevails 

k.  wS  be  convenient 
atphahctr— 


spimnu:  £  im  fk  (•£■9.  /);  A  (-Eng.  A  In 

tkUk) ;  dk(»ScotUsh  ch  in  lock). 

Voiced  spirants:  /  (-Eng.  »);  dtf  («£ng.  A  hi  Uus);  th6 
guttural  voiced  spirant  (7)  disappeared  early  in  Wdsh. 

Voicdess  nasals:  mh\  aA;  «fii. 

Voiced  nasals:  m\  n\  ng. 

Voicdess  liquids:  U  (unHaieial  voieekas  /);  vA  (vnicrku  r). 

Voiced  liquids:  I;  r. 

Sibilant:  t  (Wdsh  has  nos). 

A^nrate:  A. 

Seml-voweb:  i  ("Eng.  y  in  ysntf);  v  (-Eng.  9). 

The  sounds  of  I  and  d  are  more  dntal  than  in  English*  thou^ 
they  vary;  the  voiced  spirants  are  very  soft;  the  voicdess 
naails  are  aspirated,  thvs  mk  is  dmilnr  to  Eng.  nh  ia  imhaUi 
r  is  trilled  as  in  Italian. 

Vowds:  o,  e,  f,  o  have  the  same  values  as  an  Italian;  nr  as  a 
vowel-north  Eng.  os  in  book  ot  Italian  w;  y  has  two  sounds— 
(i)  the  dear  sound  resembling  the  Eng.  t  in  M;  hut  pronounced 
farther  back;  (a)  the  obacuro  80und«Eag.  t  in  Jlr;  u  in  Med. 
Welsh  had  the  sound  of  French  si,  hnt  now  has  the  dear  sound  of 
y  described  above;  which  is  simitet  to  the  ear,  and  has  the  same 
pitch. 

The  Wdsh  Umguage  bdoiws  to  die  Cdiic  bcanch  of  the  Aryan 
or  Indo-European  family  of  lai^uagea.  Primitive  Cdtic  H»Ut  up,  as 
already  showa,  into  two  dialects,  represented  in  modem  times  by 
two  groups  of  languages — (i)  the  Coiddic  group,  compridng  Irish, 
Scottish,  Gadic  and  Manx.  (3)  The  Brytkomk or  Brirtonic  ■groups 
oomprisiag  Wdsh,  Breton  aad  Cornish.  In  the  GokiHir  group  «« 
appears  as  c,  thus  Irish  cdfc'r,  "  four  **;  in  the  Bfythonic  group  it  is 
changed  into  p,  as  in  Wdsh  peiwar,  *'  four."  C*auUsh,  which  was 
supplanted  in  France  by  Latin,  had  p.  as  u  faor-ritrnm^  "  four- 
whcded  car,"  and  is  thus  allied  to  the  Btythomc  group;  but  it 

bdieved  that  renaias  of  a  oonti '  ■^-•-'     —    ^-'^ 

in  such  namca  as  Seqmmmi,  aad  in 


Cdtio  M-  dta 
m  auctt  names  as  ^itqmamt,  aad  u  oone  recently  discovered  lascnp- 
tions.    The  souixds  of  parait  Aryan  appeared  in  Primitive  CehK 
with  the  following  roodincations  >—p  disappeared,  thus  Aryan  *pettr, 
which  nve  Latin  telrr,  Eng.  faiktr,  gave  m  Irish  mtkir;  oomnond* 

.Weh*  "  -^        ■      --^ 


ing  to  Eag.  ifoor,  we  have  Insh  Ur,  Wdsh  Oamr,  The  vdar  tennis  f» 
when  labiaiiied,  became  qm,  without  labialisation  b«'*7^m'^  k;  the 
vdar  media  9  became  h  or  g.  The  aspirated  medtae  M,  djb,  gk,  ak 
were  treated  as  unaspirated  k,  d,  g,  g;  probably  al»  the  rare  aspir- 
ated tenues  fdl  together  with  the  nnaspirated.  The  other  Aryan 
consonants  seem  generally  to  have  irmainfd.  AryanJ^I.ttresnained. 
Ao'aa  i  became  1.  as  ia  uish  fir,  Wdsh  fwfr.  "  true,  connate  with 
Latin  scr-au.  Aryan  i  became  <,  as  in  IrSi  Ur,  connate  with  Anslo- 
Saxon  Jl3r,  Eag.  Jloor.  The  dnrt  vowds  remained,  except  that 
Aryan  9  bfcanir  a,  as  in  dw  other  European  hranchea. 

f n  Brythonic,  primitive  Cdtic  g»  bccasoe  p,  as  ahove  noted. 
Probably  also  Cdtic  «  was advanciM or  had  advanced  toa  forward 
position,  for  it  appears  in  Welsh  as  I,  as  in  dtn,"  stronghold,"  from 
Cdtic  Van-Mi,  cognate  with  Eng.  town,  while  Latin  ».  Dorrowcd  in 


above  described. 


cognate  witn  Eng. 
the  Brythonic  pcnod,  gives  »  with  its  Wdsh  •■ 
as  In  nwr.  "  waD.*'  liiMn  Latin  mm-ms. 

The  Aiyan  system  of  inflexion  was  preserved  in  Cdtic,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Stokes's  restoration  of  Cdtic  declension  {Trams.  PkilM. 
5dc:,  *I88«-I886,  pp.  97-301):  and  Brythonic  was  probably  as 
highly  inflected  as  Latin.  The  development  of  Brythonic  into 
Welsh  is  analogous  to  that  of  Latin  into  French.  Unfortunately, 
the  extant  remains  of  Brythonic  are  scanty;  but  in  the  Roman 
period  it  borrowed  a  large  number  of  Latin  words,  which,  as  we 
Know  their  original  forms,  aad  as  they  underwent  the  same  modi- 
as  other  woids  in  the  language,  enable  ns  to  trace  the 
chaises  by  which  Biythonic  became  WcUh. 
changes  are  bricAy  as  lbUowB>— 
I.  laaafS^fiaMrs.— The  last  s>>aable  of  every  word  of  more  than 
one  syllabfe  was  dropped;  thus  Latin  termfm-us  gives  in  Welsh 
irrfymi  the  name  Sabriw^*  ** Severn  "  became  Hcfrrn,  The  loss 
extends  to  the  sicmoiding  of  the  first  dement  of  a  compound,  thus 
the  pcnonni  name  Magfo'Sism  became  ifadcwn:  and  gnc^iy 
to  unsccewted  syllables,  thus  tfiscopms  became  Vpscsp.  whence 
Mriaif>«ai  n>TS  h  imiwj.  The  aocttsati\-e  is  often  the  case 
Udsh;  bat  we  have  also  the  nominative,  and 
both,  as  in  cnssd  from  Orit^as,  and  cxwdsrf  from  amtAt-e$a, 
iordB,Mit  two  cases  of  the  same  word.  Aiyaa  dedensioa 
natnraRy  dnappeared  with  the  loss  of  final  syttablea. 

a.  Csnw— <l  Chswfcs.— <i)  Bctw^ui  two  \x>wds,  or  a  vowd 
and  a  liquid,  the  seven  consooants  p.  f,  c.  A.  d.  g,  m,  became  rc- 
nP*ctively  Av  d.  g.  /.  dd,  •>,  ^.  vrtwre  **•**  represents  the  lost  voiced 
~*  T*     Examples:  Latm  tmfiims  gave  tykydii  Tocilms  gave 

the  Wdsh  bnids 
imply 


*The  Bretons  call  their  lai 
taM  Welsh 


■Ihes* 


have  given  Btfrim  m  Wdsh. 
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Tigyd;  labdrem  gfwt  Uafwi  Mfiila  gave  sadki  Htmus  gave 
rkv^.  Thb  cliange  is  called  tne  *'  soft  mutation."  (2)  After  nasals 
f,  (,  c,  bt  d,  g  became  respectively  mk,  nk,  ngh,  m,  n,  ng;  thus 
mptrilor  ^ve  ymkenwdr,  and  ambactos  (evidently  a  Brythonic  as  well 
as  a  Gaubsh  word)  «ive  amaetk  (m,  tbough  etymologically  double. 
R  n-ritten  single).  This  change  is  called  the  "  nasal  mutation." 
(j)  pp.  tt,  cc  became  respectively  ph  or  Jf,  tk,  ck;  tlms  pecc&tum  gave 
feckavd,  htcr  peckod;  and  Bnttones  gave  Brytkon.  This  change 
IS  called  the  "  spirant  mutation."  The  tenuis  becomes  a  spirant 
also  after  r  or  /,  aa  in  corff  kom  corpus,  and  Elfin  from  AljtluiUt 
but  //  gives  UtorlL  The  combinations  act,  ect,  oct,  uct  gave  auk,  oMk, 
ertk,  tcytk,  respectively:  as  in  doetk,  "  wise,**  from  Lat.  doctus, 
frffjtk  from  fructus.  (4)  Original  s  between  vowels  (but  not  Latin 
>)  became  k,  and  disappeared;  initially  it  generally  appears  as  k, 
as  ia  kaUn,  "  aalt,"  somctimca  as  f ,  as  i&  satA,  "  seven."  Initial 
/  and  r  became  U  and  rk,  as  seen  ia  examples  in  (i)  above,  but 
between  vowels  they  remained.  Similarly  initial  v  became  av,  as 
in  pgtn,  from  Latin  i/fnum,  remaining  between  vowels,  though  now 
«mtcn  V,  as  in  ctwed  from  dvilas. 

A  compliant  occurring  medially  is,  generally  sjpeaking,  lovariable 
in  the  present  language;  thus  the  p  and  d  of  cuptdus  are  b  and  dd  in 
cybydd,  but  with  the  imtiol  consonant  the  case  is  different.  In  one 
combination  the  inituU  may  remain ,  thus  *otnos  cuptdus  gave  un 
cyhydd,  '*  one  miser  " ,  in  another  combination  it  may  have  originallv 
stood  between  vowels,  and  so  is  mutated,  as  in  *dud  euptdd,  which 
gave  dau  tybydd,  "  two  misers."  Thua  arose  the  system  of  "  initial 
mutation  .  an  initial  consonant  may  retain  its  original  form,  or 
may  undergo  any  of  the  changes  to  which  it  is  subject  The  names 
given  above  to  these  changes  are  those  by  which  they  are  known 
when  tbey  occur  imtiallv  the  unchanged  form  being  called  the 
*' radicaL  The  liQuidb  /and  r  were  brought  into  the  system,  the 
initial  forms  tt  ana  rk  being  regarded  as  "  radical."  The  imtial 
mutations,  then,  are  as  follows: — 


Radical 

P 

1 

e 

b 

d 

t 

m 

U 

rk 

Soft 

b 

d 

t 

s 

dd 

— 

s 

I 

r 

Nasal 

mk 

nk 

n* 

m 

n 

ng 

No  change. 

Spirant 

M 

tk 

ck 

No  change. 

No  change. 

TYie  initial  mutation  of  any  word  depends  upon  its  position  in 
the  senteooe,  and  is  determtiRd  by  a  grammatical  rule  which  can 
ordinarily  be  traced  to  a  genmlmtkm  of  the  original  phonetic 
oooditiona.  Thus  the  second  element  €i  a  compound  word,  even 
though  written  and  accented  as  a  separate  word,  has  a  soft  initial, 
because  in  Brythonic  the  first  element  of  a  compound  generally 
ended  in  a  vowel,  as  in  the  name  AfagUhcunos.  The  more  important 
rales  for  imtial  muutioa  are  the  following :  the  soft  mutation  occvn 


a  noun  following  a  positive  adjective,  as  in  kin  m^m,  "old  roan, 
berause  thia  atiStr  leoRsenta  what  was  originally  a  compound;  in 
a  noun  following  dy,  ''thy,"  and  W. "  his,"  thus /yim, "  thy  head," 
ciies,  "his  head  (^,'*  head**);  in  the  object  after  a  verb;  in  a 
noun  after  a  simple  preposition;  .in  a  verb  after  the  relative  a. 
The  nasal  mutation  occurs  after  fr,  *'  my,"  and  rn,  "  in  ";  thus 
hmktm,  "  my  head  "  {ptn, "  head '^),  yii  Nkalgartk, "  at  Talganh." 
The  spirant  muution  occun  after  a,  "  and,"  "  mth,"  4$,  "^her  "; 
thus  a  phtn,  "  and  a  head."  e»  pken,  '*  her  bead.*' 

3.  Vffwet  Ckanges. — (1)  Long  fl,  whether  from  Aryan  A  or  19  or 
(mn  Latin  4,  becomes  aw  in  monosyllables,  as  in  brond,  **  brother  " 
from  ^brSter;  in  the  penult  it  ia  tf,  aa  in  broder,  "  brotbcss,"  in  the 
ultima  ov,  later  o.  as  in  pukawd,  now  pukod,  from  feccttMS.  U>ng 
I,  whether  from  Aryan  I  or  i,  or  from  Latin  i,  remains  as  «,  see  ex- 
amples above.  Latin  2  was  identified  with  a  native  diphthong  ei, 
and  becomes  ^,  as  in  rkwyf  from  rimns.  Latin  d  and  il  appear  as 
s;  see  exampan  above.  A  long  vowel  when  nnaccentea  counts 
short,  thtu  Pecedtorem  treated  as  *^eicedl^rwR,  gave  peckadur.  (a) 
Short  J.  I.  0  remain;  short  <  became  y;  and  i  became  y  (with  its 
otMcure  sound)  in  the  penult,  remaining  in  the  ultima,  though  now 
written  w.  But  short  voweli  have  been  affected  by  vowels  in  suc- 
ceedii«  syllafalca.  These  "  afiactioas  "  of  vowela  are  as  followa:- 
(a)*  I-afiectioa,  caused  by  «  in  a  lost  terminatioo:  4  becomes  as  or 
ti.  aad  I,  i,  i  became  y,  more  rarely  ai  or  eL  Thus  *bard0S  gave 
hardd,  -  

Thb< 
WA 

r):  a  becomca  0.  Ttuia  cMtat  gav9  ciwed;  cMmna  gave  cmfn. 
jt)  Penultimate  affection :  «  or  v  in  the  ultima  causes  several  changes 
a  the  penult,  as  arck,  "  order,*  w-cAi,  **  to  bid  *';  saer.  **  carpenter,** 
pL  seirii  catr, "  fort,**  ^.  ceyryid.  (3)  In  the  modem  language  other 
vovel  caangca  oocur  by  a  change  of  position;  thus  «,  en,  am  in  the 
akima  beoooae  ei,  «u,  o  respacuvely  in  the  penult,  as  doA,  "  leaves," 
dtOm, ''  leaf  ";  W,  "  sun."  hndog,  "  sunny  ";  brawd,  "  brother." 
pi.  brodtr  or  brodyr.  The  last  is  an  old  interebange  of  sounds,  and 
probably  the  others  are  older  than  their  first  appearance  in  writing 
\i9kcatmy)m 
XXViu  5* 
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ileCttieiiM.— Welsh  has  a  definitft  article  yr,  "(he^**  which 
becomes  >  after  a  vowel,  and  y  before  a  consonant  unlesa  already 
reduced  to  *r.  Thua  yr  om,  "  the  lamb,*'  «*r  (y,  "  into  the  house,^' 
yny  ly,  **  in  the  house.** 

The  noun  has  two  numbers,  and  two  genders,  maaculine  and 
feminine.  A  i^ural  noun  is  formed  from  the  singuUr  by  s-affoctionc 
thus  bardd,  "  bard,'*  pi.  betrdd,  ffon,  "  stick."  pL^yn;  or  by  adding 
a  termination  as  ffenestr,  "  window,"  pi.  ffeneslrx,  with  any  conse* 
Queot  vowel  change,  as  braiwd,  "brother,"  pi.  brodyr,  gio^i, 
'  country.'*  pL  ruUdydd.  The  terminations  chiefly  used  are  ww, 
•um,  -on,  -«,  -ydi,  -cedd.  These  are  old  stem  endings  l^t  after  the 
loss  of  the  original  -es,  thu* laird  gives  Uetdr,  latrones  mves  Uadront 
the  forms  having  dd  represent  %  stems,  %  becoming  dd  in  certain 
positions. 

In  some  cases  the  singular  is  formed  fro^  the  plural  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  'yii  or  •«i»i  thus  sir,  "  stan,"  strtn,  "  star." 

Feminine  names  of  Uving  things  are  formed  from  the  mascuUae 
by  the  addition  of  -es,  as  6fm«n,  "^king,**  brcnJunes,  "  queen  ";  Ucwi 
"  lion,"  lUwes,  "  lioness."  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
determination  of  the  gender  of  names  of  inanimate  objects. 

Adjectives  are  inflected  for  number  and  gender.  Plural  ad- 
jectives are  formed  from  the  nnguUr  by  i-affection  or  by  o^dinff 
the  termination  -14m  or  -an,  thus  kardd,  "  beautiful,"  pi.  ketrdai 
f(a«,  "  blue,"  pi.  gletsum. 

Adjectives  having  y  or  w  are  made  feminine  by  o-affection,  due 
to  the  lost  feminine  ending  -a,  thus  gwyii,  "  white,"  fem.  gweni 
Irwm,  **  heavy,"  fern.  trom» 

The  adjective  has/oMr  degrees  01  comparison— positive,  equative. 
comparative,  superlative ,  as  gldn, "  clean,"  glaned,  "  as  clean  (as)." 
gfcnack,  "cleaner."  g^naf,  "cleanest."  A  few  adjectives  are 
compared  iiregularly 

The  personal  pronouns  are:  simple  sing,  i.  ml,  2.  It,  5.  maac  «/. 
fem.  ki',  ^L  I.  n»,  2  ckw%,  3.  kmy,  kwynt;  reduplicate,  myfi,  tyii, 
&c;  conjunctive,  mtNiMtf,  <t/Aatt,  &c  Prefixed  genitive:  sing. 
I  /y,  "  my,"  2.  dy,  3.  *,  ei;  x\.  1.  yn,  etn,  2.  yck,  ewk,  3.  «u.  Infixml 
gemtive  aund  accusative:  sine.  i.  'm,  2.  'Ik,  3.  '•';  pi.  1.  'a,  2.  'cA^ 
3.  *«.   Affixed;  sing.  1. «',  2,  e»,  3.  c/,  &c.,  like  the  simple  forms. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  Awn,  "  this,"  JhmuiWj  "  that," 
fem.  kan.  konno,  pL  kyn,  kynny. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  nominative  and  accusative  a,  oblique 
cases  ydd,  yr,  y.  The  expressions  yr  kwn,  y  n«b,  "  the  one,"  are 
mistaken  for  relatives  by  the  old  grammarians;  the  true  relative 
follows  ^  yr  him  o  «*  "  the  one  who. 

The  intcrrosative  pronouns  are  substantival  pwy  7»"who  ?" 
adjectival  pa  7  Subsuntival  "  what  ?  "  is  expressed  by  pa  betk  f 
"what  thine?  "or  shortly  fcert? 

The  verb  nas  four  tenses  in  the  indicative,  one  in  the  subjunctivct 
and  one  in  the  imperative.  The  old  passive  voice  has  become  an 
impersonal  active,  each  tense  having  one  form  only.  The  regular 
verb  tforajT,  "  I  love,"  u  conjugated  thus: — 

Indicative — Pica,  (and  fut.)  «ng.  i..  corof,  a.  ceri,  %.  tdr%  pi.  i. 
canont  2.  cerwck,  3.  carant;  impers.  c€rtr.  Imperfect  sing,  i. 
oirum,  2.  carit,  3.  carai;  pL  I.  carem,  2.  careck,  3.  cerynt.  carenli 
impers.  cerid.  Aorist  sing.  I.  cerais,  2.  ceraisl,  3.  ceroid',  pL 
i.carasom,  i.earasock,  2.  carasanl;  imprrs.  carwyd.  Pluperfect 
sing.  X.  canswm,  2.  cationl,  3.  earasai;  pi.  i.  earasem,  2.  canueek^ 
^  caresyut, -astnt;  impers.  ctMVSuf. 

Subjunctive — Prcs.  sing.  i.  canoyf,  2.  ceryck,  3. caro;  pi.  i. carom» 

2.  carock,  ^.  caront;  impers.  carer. 

Imperative — Pres.  sing.  2.  cdr,  3.  cared;   pi.  1.  corvii,  2.  cerwck, 

3.  ca/vnl;  impers.  canf. 

Verbal  noun,  cam. "  to  love."  Verbal  adjectives,  earedig, "  loved," 
caradwy,  "  lovable.* 

As  in  other  languages  the  verb  "  to  be  "  and  its  compounds  are 
irregular;  the  numMr  of  other  irregular  verbs  is  comparatively 
smalL 

Prepoutions  also  are  "  oonjugatcd  "  in  Welsh,  their  objects,  if 
pronominal,  being  expressed  by  endings.  Thus  ar,  "  on,  omaf. 
'*  on  me,"  amat,  *'  on  thee,"  amo,  "  on  him,"  ami,  "  on  her, 
amom, "  on  us,"  amock, "  on  you,"  amynl,  "  on  them."  The  second 
conjugation  has  for  endings  -of,  -it,  -ddo,  -ddi;  -em,  -ack,  -ddynti  the 
third  -yf,  -yt,  -ddo.  -ddi;  -yw,  -jfdk,  -ddynt. 

The  negative  adverbs  are  m,  nid,  conjunctive  an,  luid.  Inter- 
roeative  particles:  a,aL   Affirmative  particles:  yr,fe. 

The  commoner  conjunctions  are  a,  ae,  '*  and  '* ;  ond,  eitkr, "  but  *' ; 
0,  OS,  "  if  *';  ^w.  "  when  ";  Ira,  "  while." 

SynfoX'T-A  oualifying  adjective  followt  its  noun,  and  agrees 
with  it  in  gender  and  generally  in  number.  It  may,  however, 
precede  its  noun,  and  a  compared  adjective  generally  does  sa^ 

In  a  simple  sentence  the  usual  orcfcr  of  words  is  the  following:— 
vob,  aubiect,  object,  adverb;  as  prynodd  Dafydd  lyfr  yno,  "  David 
bought  a  book  there."  The  verb  may  be  preceded  by  an  affirmative, 
a  mxative,  or  an  interrogative  particle. 

When  a  noun  comes  first,  it  is  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun,  thus. 
Dafydd  a  brynodd  lyfr  yno.  which  really  means  "  (it  is)  David  who 
bought  a  book  there,"  ana  is  never  used  in  any  other  sense  in  the 
spoken  language,  though  in  literary  Welsh  it  b  used  rhetorically 
for  the  simple  statement  which  is  properiy  expressed  by  put^ 
ting  the  verb  finit.  In  negative  and  iaterrqfative  sentmcea  this 
rhetorical  use  does  not  occur. 
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In  a  simple  intarrogAtive  sentence  the  introductory  particle  before 
the  verb  b  a,  and  the  positive  answer  consists  m  a  refwtition  of  the 
verb,  a  ddatt  Dafydd  f  Daw.  "  Will  David  come  ?  Yea."  If  the 
verb  is  aorist  the  answer  is  do  for  all  verbs.  In  negative  answers 
ua  precedes  the  verb.  In  sentences  in  which  a  noun  comes  first,  the 
interrogative  particle  is  at,  and  the  answer  is  alwavs,  positive  f«. 
negative  nage,  as  at  Dafydd  a  ddawf  ie.  "  Is  it  David  who  will 
come?    Yes." 

A  relative  pronoun  immediately  precedes  its  verb  and  can  only 
be  separated  m>m  it  by  an  infixed  pronoun,  thus  Dafydd  a't  prynodd, 
••  (it  is)  David  who  bought  it,"  yno  fm  podt,  "  (it  b)  there  that 
thou  wilt  see  me."  If  the  relative  b  the  object  of  a  preposition,  the 
latter  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  and  has  a  personal  ending,  thus 
y  tyy  bum  ynddo,  literally.  "  the  house  which  I-was  iA-it." 

The  verb  does  not  agree  with  Its  subject  unless  the  latter  is  a 
personal  pronoun ;  when  the  subject  b  a  noun  the  verb  b  put  in  the 
third  person  singular;  thus  earani,  **  they  love,"  can  uke  a  pro- 
nominal subiect— -eoraiil  kwy,  "  they  love  ";  but  "  the  men  love  " 
is  «f  r  y  tfyiiroN  (not  camnt  y  dynum,  which  can  only  mean  "  they 
love  the  men  ").  In  rebtive  clauses  the  verb  b  sometimes  made  to 
agree,  but  in  the  oldest  poetry  we  generally  find  the  singular  verb, 
as  in  the  oft-repeated  Cododin  phiase  Gmyr  a  aetk  Gatraieth,  "  men 
who  went  (to)  Catracth  "  (not  Cw^  a  aetkant). 

AuTUOMTiBS. — ^J.  D.  Khys,  Cambrobrytatnucae  Cymnucaat 
IkMfMM  iustttottones  (1592);  John  Davies,  Antt^ae  lingoae  Bntau- 
•icM  .  .  .  mdrmeicto  (i63i):  Antvpiae  limpiae  Bnlannuae 
.  .  .  diciionarium  duplex  (1633);  Edward  Lhuyd,  Arckaeo- 
hfia  Britanntca  (1707);  W.  O.  Pughe,  Grammar  and  Dtdumary* 
(1833),  vitiated  by  absurd  etymological  theories;  J.  C  Zeuss, 
CraMMttltai  Ceitka  (and  cd.  by  H.  Ebel,  i87i>— an  mdex  to  the 
O.  Welsh  glosses  cited  in  this  work  was  compiled  by  V.  Toumeur  in 
Arcknfiir  ult.  Lexikograpkie,  iii.  10^137;  T.  Rowland.  Grammar  «/ 
M«  Wdik  Languagf  *  (1876),  containing  a  large  collection  of  facts 
about  the  ntodem  language,  badly  arranged  and  wholly  undigested; 
Rhys,  U(imr€S'0n  Wtlsh  Pkilotogy*  (1870);  J.  Strachan,  An  In- 
trodudimt  to  Early  Welsh,  with  a  Reader  (Manchester,  1909): 
Stokes.  "  Urkeltischer  Sprachschata,"  in  Pick's  Verrleickendes 
Wdrterbuek  dtr  idg.  Spracken  \  il.  (1804) ;  E.  Ariwyl,  Wdsk  Grammar 
for  Schools,  L  (1898).  u.  (1899):  J.  Morrb  Jones,  Historical  WeUh 
Grammar,  1.  (191 1);  W.  Spurrek,  WeUh-Engfisk  and  Enrlish-Welsk 
Dictionary  (Carmarthen  •,  1904) ;  D.  Silvan  Evans,  Welsh  Dicttonary, 
A-E  (1888-1906).  The  last-named  received  a  subsidy  from  the 
British  government.  Some  corrections  and  additions  to  the  early 
volumes,  by  J.  Loth,  will  be  found  in  A  rck.  /.  celL  Lex.  vol.  i.  See  also 
H.  Sweet,  **  Spoken  N.  Webh."  la  Trans,  of  the  London  PkU.  Sec., 
i8$2-i884;  T.  Darlington,  "  Some  Dialectal  Boundaries  in  Mid- 
Wales,"  in  Trams,  of  the  Hon,  Sec  of  Cymmrodorion,  1900-1901 ; 
and  M.  Nettlau.  Beitrdfjt  tm  cymrisAen  GrammaHk  (Ldpag.  1887), 
also  in  Ra.  ctlL  voL  ix.  0*  "^.  J.) 

WALBWSKI.  ALEXANDRE  FLQRIAH  JOSEPH   COUUiNA. 

CoMTX  (1SXO-186S),  French  politldan  and  dipionuitist,  was  bora 
at  Walewice  near  Warsaw  on  the  4th  of  May  18 10,  the  son  of 
Napoleon  I.  and  hb  mistress  Marie,  Countess  Wakwska.  At 
fouiteea  Wakwski  refused  to  enter  the  Russian  anny,  escaping 
to  London  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  the  French  government 
refused  his  extradition  to  the  Russian  authorities.  Lotus  Philippe 
sent  him  to  Poland  in  i830y  and  he  was  then  entrusted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  l\>lish  revolution  with  a  mission  to  London.  After 
the  fall  of  Warsaw  he  took,  out  letters  of  natuiallation  in  France 
and  entered  the  French  army,  seeing  some  service  in  Algeria. 
In  1S37  he  resignetl  his  commission  and  began  to  write  ka  the 
stage  and  for  the  press.  He  b  said  to  have  collaborated  with 
the  dder  Dumas  in  itademeistUe  de  BfHe-Idt,  and  a  comedy  of 
his,  Vicole  du  wtonde^  was  produced  at  the  Thtttre  Francois  in 
1840.  In  that  year  hb  paper,  Lt  Hcsstsger  des  chantbres,  was 
taken  over  by  Thiers,  who  sent  him  on  a  jnission  to  ^orpt,  and 
under  the  Guiaot  ministry  he  wis  sent  to  Buenos  /ires  to 
co-operate  with  the  British  minister  Lord  Howden  (Sir  J. 
C^aridoc).  TheacGcssioaoC  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  supccme  power 
in  France  guaranteed  his  career.  He  was  aent  as  «ivoy  extra- 
otdinary  to  Flonace,  to  Naples  and  then  to  London,  where  he 
announced  the  comp  dftM  to  Pafanerston  (f.t.).  In  x$55  Wakwski 
sncceeded  Dionyn  de  Lh^ys  as  minister  of  foreign  affairst  and 
acted  as  French  plawpotentiaiy  at  the  Coogresa  of  Piuis  next 
Xnr.  When  he  left  the  ForagnOflioe  in  xS6o  it  was  to  become 
ministflr  of  states  an  offioe  wUd  he  hdd  until  XS63.  Senator 
from  iHn^toipb  heortoed  the  Corps  Ugbbtif  in  1865,  and 
^  ''  ~      ^  '»  iniCKst,  as  pcesidcnt  of  the 

his  ambority  two  years  later  sent 
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member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  a  grand  cross  of  (he 
Legion  of  Honour 

WALFISH  BAY,  a  harbour  of  South-West  Africa  with  » 
coast-hne  of  ao  m.  terminated  southward  by  Pdican  Point  in 
32°  54'  S.,  14"  27'  E.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  together  with 
a  strip  of  temtory  extendmg  15  m.  along  the  coast  south  of 
Pelican  Point  and  with  a  dq>lh  inland  from  xo  to  15  m.  The 
total  area  is  430  sq.  m.  Except  seaward  Walfish  Bay  is  stnr- 
rounded  by  German  South- West  Africa.  The  northern  boundary 
is  the  Swakop  river,  cast  and  south  there  arc  no  natural  frontiers. 
The  coast  district,  composed  of  sand  dunes,  is  succeeded  by  a 
plateau  covered  in  put  with  sparse  vegetation.  The  river 
Kuisip,  usually  dry,  has  its  month  in  the  bay — which  forms  the 
finest  harbour  along  a  coast-Iinc  of  over  1000  ro  The  harbour  is 
provided  with  a  pier  200  yds^  long  and  is  safe  in  all  wcatbem. 
It  was  formeriy  frequented  by  whaling  vessels  (hence  its  name). 
The  town  has  a  small  trade  with  the  Hcreros  of  the  adjoining 
XSerman  protectorate.  A  tramway,  11  m*  long,  runs  inland  to 
Ro<ukop  on  the  German  frontier  Pop.  (1904),  997,  mduding 
Z44  whites. 

Walfish  Bay  forms  a  detached  portion  of  the  Cape  province 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  was  proclaimed  British  territory 
on  the  xath  of  March  1878,  and  was  annexed  to  Oipe  Colony  on 
the  7th  of  August  1884  (see  AnucA,  §  5)  The  delimiution  of 
the  soothera  frontier  was  in  1909  referred  to  the  king  <tf  Spain 
as  arbitrator  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany 

WALKER,  FRANCIS  AMASA  (1840-1897),  American  soklier 
and  economist,  was  bora  in  Boston,  Massadiusetts,  on  the  md  of 
July  X840.  His  father,  Amasa  Walker  (i  799-1875),*  was  also 
a  distinguished  economist,  who,  retiring  from  commercial  life 
In  1S40,  lectured  on  political  economy  in  Obedin  College  from 
1842  to  1848,  was  examiner  in  the  same  subject  at  Har^ud  from 
1853  to  i860,  and  lecturer  at  Amherst  from  1859  to  1869.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  first  intamational  peace  cxwgress  in  London 
1843,  and  m  1849  to  the  peace  congress  in  Paris.  He  wan 
secietaxy  of  state  of  Massachusetts  from  1851  to  1853  and 
a  represoitative  in  Congress  1862-1863.  His  princ^al  wor^ 
The  Sciaue  of  Wealthy  attained  great  popularity  as  a  textbook, 
Francis  Walker  graduated  at  Amherst  CoU^e  in  x86o,  studied 
law,  and  foa^t  in  the  Northern  army  doring  the  whole  of  the 
Civil  War  of  1861-65.  ruing  from  the  rank  of  sergeant-major  to 
that  of  brevet  brigadier-general  of  volunteers — awarded  him  at 
the  request  of  General  Winfield  &  Hancock.  As  a  soldier  he 
excelled  in  analysis  of  the  position  and  strength  of  the  encny. 
In  1864  he  was  captured  and  detained  for  a  time  in  the  famous 
Libby  Prison,  Richmond.  After  the  war  he  became  editorial 
writer  on  the  Spiingfidd  ( Massachusetts)  RepuUtcan,  and  in  1869 
was  made  chief  of  the  government  bureau  of  statistics.  Hcwni 
superintendent  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  censuses  (those  of  187c  and 
xS8o),  and  ( 187  x-7  2)  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  From  1873 
to  his  death  his  work  was  ednrstional,  first  as  professor  (187^- 
x88i)  of  political  economy  in  the  Shcflkhl  Scientific  School  at 
Yale,  and  then  as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Instxiute  of 
Technology,  Boston.  WhUe  superintendent  of  the  census  he 
increased  the  scope  and  accuracy  of  the  records;  and  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  he  enlarged  the  icsuuiua  and  numben 
of  the  institution,  which  had  302  students  when  he  assumed  iht 
presidency  and  X19S  at  his  death.  In  other  fields  he  promoted 
common-school  education  (especially  in  "*«"«*^  txai^ng),  the 
Boston  park  system,  and  the  workof  thepohfic  libniy,  and  to^ 
an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  monetary,  economic,  statistical 
and  other  public  questions,  hdding  many  offices  of  honour  and 
responsibUity.  As  an  author  he  wxoteoo  governmental  treatment 
of  the  Indians.  The  Watts  Qmesii$»  (1876),  Momey  (1878),  lutmd 
and  its  Rent  (1883)  and  general  political  economy  (18S3  and  1884), 
besides  producing  monographs  on  the  life  of  General  Hancock 
(1SS4)  ud  the  history  of  his  own  Seeomi  Army  Carps  (i886>. 
As  an  economist,  from  the  time  of  the  appeazanoe  of  his  hook 
on  the  subject,  he  so  effecttvdy  combetcd  the  old  theory  of  the 
'*  wage-fund '*  as  to  lead  to  its  abandonment  or  material  modificn- 
tion  by  American  students;  while  in  his  writings  on  finanoe, 
£rom  XS7S  to  the  end  of  his  hfe,  he  aduootad  inttaatkosl 
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hhiiffallmn,  ivfthoat,  hoover,  seeking  to  justify  any  one  nation 
in  the  attempt  to  maintain  |>arity  between  goM  and  silver.  A 
collection  of  postKumonsly  published  DUcussions  m  JSducalUm 
(1899)  was  made  op  of  easays  and  addresses  prepared  after  his 
taking  the  presidency  of  the  Institute  of  Technology:  their 
most  noteworthy  argument  is  that  chemistry,  physics  and  the 
other  sciences  promote  a  more  exact  and  more  serviceable  mental 
training  than  metaphysics  or  rhetoric.  Walker's  general  tenden^ 
was  towards  a  rational  conservatism.  On  the  question  of  vent 
be  called  himself  a  **  Ricardian  of  the  RicanUans."  To  his 
Wages  Question  is  due  in  great  part  the  conception  formed  by 
English  stiidents  of  the  place  and  functions  ol  the  Anployer  in 
modem  industrial  economics.  A  remarkable  feature  of  his 
writings  is  h»  treatment  of  economic  tendencies  not  as  mere 
abstractions,  bat  as  facts  making  for  the  hapjHness  or  miseiy 
oC  living  men.  General  Walker  died  in  Boston  on  the  5th.  of 
January  1807. 

WAlkSR,  FREDBBICK  (1840-1875),  English  subject  painter, 
the  son  of  a  designer  of  jewdry,  was  bom  in  Marylebone,  London, 
on  the  34th  of  May  1840.  When  vety  young  he  began  to  draw 
from  the  antique  in  the  British  Museum,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
be  was  placed  in  the  office  of  an  architect  named  Baken  The 
occupation  proved  uncongenial;  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months 
be  resumed  his  work  from  the  Elgin  marbles  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  attended  Leigh*s  life  school  in  Newman  Street. 
In  March  1858  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
But  his  stady  in  the  academy  schools  was  discbnnected,  and 
ceased  before  he  reached  the  life  dass,  as  he  was  anidous  to 
begin  earning  his  own  living.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  designing  for  the  wood-engraven,  and  woikcd 
tbfee  days  a  wed:  for  about  two  years  in  the  studio  of  J.  W. 
Whymper,  under  iHiose  tuition  he  quickly  mastered  the  tech- 
aicsKties  of  drawing  on  wood.  His  earliest  book  illustrations 
appeared  ia  z86o  in  Once  a  Week,  a  periodica!  to  which  he  was 
a  prolific  contributor,  as  also  to  the  Comhitt  Magmine,  where 
bis  admirabUe  designs  appeared  to  the  works  of  Thackoay  and 
those  of  hn  daughter.  These  woodcuts,  especially  his  illustre- 
tkMS  to  Thadceray's  AdtetUures  of  PkUip  and  Denis  Dttpotf  are 
iffloog  the  most  spirited  and  artistic  works  of  their  class,  and 
entitle  Walker  to  rank  with  MiDais  at  the  very  head  of  the 
dnogfatsmen  who  have  dealt  with  scenes  of  contemporary  fife. 
Indeed,  by  his  contributions  to  Once  a  Week  dl<me  he  made  an 
immediate  reputation  as  an  artbt  of  rare  accomplishment,  and 
sllhougfa  he  was  associated  on  tliat  periodical  with  such  men  as 
IGUab,  Holman  Hunt,  Leech,  Sandys,  Charles  Keene,  Tenniel, 
ind  Du  Maurier,  he  more  than  hdd  his  own  against  all  com- 
petitors. In  the  intervals  of  work  as  a  book  illustrator  he 
practised  painting  in  water-colours,  his  subjects  being  frequently 
BBore  considered  and  refined  repetitions  in  colour  of  his  black- 
and-white  designs.  Among  the  more  notable  of  his  productions 
in  water-colour  are  "  Spring,"  "  A  Fbhmonger's  Shop,'*  "The 
Ferry,"  and  *'  FhiUp  in  Church,"  which  gained  a  medal  in  the 
Paris  International  Exhibition  of  1867.  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  r864 
and  a  full  member  in  x866;  and  in  1871  he  became  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  this  same  year  he  was  made  an 
hoooraiy  member  of  the  Belgian  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colouxs.  His  first  oil  picture,  *'  The  Lost  Path,"  was  exhibited 
m  the  Royal  Academy  m  1863,  where  it  was  followed  in  1867 
by  **  The  Bathers,"  one  of  the  artist's  finest  works,  ia.  x868  by 
"  The  Vagrants,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  in 
1869  by  "  The  CHd  Gate,"  and  in  1870  by  '*  The  Plough,"  a 
powerful  and  impressive  rendering  of  ruddy  evening  li^t,  of 
vhich  the  landscape  was  studied  in  Somerset.  In  187 1  he  ex- 
hibited his  tragic  Hfe-si2ed  figure  of  "  A  Female  Prisoner  at  the 
Bar,"  a  subject  which  now  exists  only  in  a  finished  oil  study, 
for  the  painter  afterwards  effaced  the  head,  with  which  he  was 
(listttisfied,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  again  completing 
the  picture.  The  last  of  his  fully  successful  works  was 
"  A  Harbour  of  Refuge,"  shown  In  1872  (also  in  the  National 
C«llery  of  British  Art),  for  "  The  Right  of  Way,"  exhibited  in 
X875,  beats  evident  signs  of  the  artist's  failing  strength.    He 
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had  mffned  indeed  for  sone  years  from  a  coBsao^itive  tendency; 
in  1868  he  made  a  sea  voyage,  for  his  health's  nke,  to  Venice, 
where  he  stayed  with  Orchaidson  and  Bidcet  Foster,  and  at  the 
end  of  1873  he  went  for  a  while  to  Algiers  with  J.  W.  North,  ia 
the  hope  that  he  might  derive  benefit  from  a  change  of  climate. 
But,  returning  in  the  bitter  English  qmng,  he  was  again  pras- 
trated;  and  on  the  5th  of  June  1875  he  d£d  of  consumption  at 
St  Fillan'a,  Perthshire. 

The  works  of  Frederick  Walker  are  thoroughly  original  and 
individual,  both  in  the  quality  of  their  colour  and  handling  and 
in  their  view  of  nature  and  humanity.  His  colour^  especially  in 
his  water-colottZB,  is  distinctive,  powerful  and  f uU  of  d^cate 
gradations.  He  had  an  adminhle  sense  ol  design,  and  the 
figures  of  his  peasants  at  their  daily  toil  show  a  grace  and  sweep- 
ing  largeness  of  line  in  which  can  be  phun^  traced  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  taste  by  hb  eaiiy  study  of  the  antique;  at 
the  sam^  time  the  sentiment  of  his  subjects  is  unfailingly 
refined  and  poetic.  His  vigour  of  design  may  be  seen  in  hb 
poster  for  WiUde  Collins's  The  Woman  m  WJute,  now  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

See  Life  and  Letkrs  of  Frederick  Walker ^  AJiA.,  by  John  Geoige 
Marks  (1896),  a  full  biography  of  a  personal  rather  tKan  a  critical 
kind.  Frederick  Walker  and  his  Works,  by  Oaude  Phillips  (1897), 
should  be  consulted  as  an  excdlent  critical  supplement  to  the  larger 
vohime.  See  alto  Bssaifs  on  Ari,  by  J.  Corayna  Carr,  which  iodudet 
a  judkious  essay  on  Walker. 

WALKER,  GEORGE  (c.  z6r8-i69o),  hero  of  the  siege  of 
Londonderry,  was  the  son  of  Gooige  Walker,  rector  of  Kihnon 
and  chancellor  of  Armagh  (d.  1677),  and  of  Ursula,  daugliter  of 
Sir  John  Stanhope  of  Mdwood,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  x6i8  in  Tyrone.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University, 
and  appointed  to  the  livings  of  Lessan  and  Desertlyn,  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh,  near  Londondeny,  in  1669.  In  1674  he 
obtained  that  of  Oonaghmoce,  which  he  held  with  Lomk.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  Ireland  towards  the  dose  of 
x688,  Walker,  though  in  Holy  Orders  and  advanced  in  years, 
raised  a  regiment  uid  endeavoured  to  concert  measures  with 
Robert  Lundy,  the  acting  governor  of  Londondeny,  for  the 
defence  of  Dungannon.  But  Lundy,  after  having  sent  some 
troops  to  his  support,  ordered  their  withdrawal  and  the  abandon* 
ment  of  the  place  on  the  14th  of  March  1689.  On  the  17th  of 
March  Walker  marched  with  his  men  to  Stiabane,  and  subse- 
quently was  ordered  by  Lundy  to  move  to  Rash  and  then  to 
St  Johnstown,  5  m.  from  Londonderry.  On  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  (April  13th)  Walker  rode  hastily  to  Londonderry  to 
inform  Lundy,  but  was  unable  to  convince  him  of  his  danger. 
He  returned  to  his  men  at  Lifford,  where,  on  the  Z4th,  he  took 
part  in  a  brush  with  the  enemy,  afterwards  following  the  retreat 
of  the  army  to  Londonderry.  The  town  was  in  great  confusion, 
and  Walker  found  the  gates  shut  against  him  and  his  regiment. 
He  was  forced  to  pass  the  night  outside,  and  only  entered  the 
next  day  "  with  much  difficulty  and  some  violence  upon  the 
Centry."  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  urged  Lundy  to  take 
the  field  and  refused  the  demand  to  disband  his  own  soldiers. 
On  the  17th  of  April  Lundy  determined  to  give  up  the  town  to 
James,  and  called  a  council  from  which  Walker  and  others  were 
especially  excluded;  but  the  next  day  the  king  and  his  troops, 
who  had  advanced  to  receive  the  surrender,  were  fired  upon 
from  the  walls  contrary  to  Lundy's  orders,  and  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Adam  Murray  with  a  troop  of  horse  saved  the  situation. 
Lundy  was  deprived  of  all  power,  and  was  allowed  to  escape  in 
disguise  from  the  town.  On  the  T9th  of  April  Walker  and  Baker 
were  chosen  joint-governors.  Walker  conunanded  fifteen  com- 
panies, amounting  to  900  men,  and  to  him  was  also  entrusted 
the  sui>ervis{on  of  the  oommissariat.  He  showed  great  energy, 
courage  and  rcsoimfc  throughout  the  siege,  and  led  several 
successful  salh'cs.  Meanwhile  his  duties  as  a  clergyman  were 
not  ne^ected.  The  Nonconformists  were  allowed  the  use  of 
the  cathedral  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but  in  the  morning  Walker 
preached.  Those  few  of  his  sermons  which  remain,  though  simple 
in  their  language,  arc  eloquent  and  inspiring.  Meanwhile  he  had 
to  contend  with  jealousies  and  suspicions  within  the  town;  but 
he  succeeded  in  dispelling  all  misgivings  and  in  reaffirming  his 
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at^t  iriih  the  guiimo.  At  (be  doM  of  the  (icse,  «t 
Ustcd  15a  diys,  the  town  wu  u  the  kuL  eztrcmity^ 
U  tcngth,  OD  Ibc  joth  d  July.  Wilker  prachcd  Ihe  lut  of 
■cTiDODi  by  vhich  be  bid  helped  to  injure  iti  delcDre. 
bour  iifterwaidi  the  stdpa  were  leea  nf^roacbiiig,  nad  the  UJva 
wu  relievBd. 

Ai  reguili  the  geaenl  OMtne  of  the  mr  tbe  fmpsiUDce  of  tho 
luccessful  laistance  u  LondoDderry  <«a  htnlly  be  ca(gcnted. 
It  wu  tba  firat  opm  act  of  boMility  in  Iid*nd  ngiliut  Jimn, 
■nd  the  disutet  to  hii  um*  not  only  (nbunaed  hii  omipaign 
in  Irdand  Inil  prerealed  the  expeditiooi  to  ScotUnd  and 
Engliiid,  ud  Wilker'i  ilnn  in  it  wu  ibonduitly  ncdCDiied. 
He  uiled  f«  Soitbad  *i>d  Engiind  on  tin  gib  of  AdcuI,  ud 
wu  eveiywiwTe  wdcoDMd  with  lauaaite  public  tnthuuim. 
On  the  19th  of  Augmt  Ih  wu  trujouily  reajved  >t  Hampton 
Cooit  by  WiUiam  and  Mai7,  befoR  whom  he  had  with  good : 
TtJn&ed  to  apfni  in  bia  nnBtaiy  QBtiune.  and  delivered  to  tiiem 
the  petltimi  bom  Londondcny.  WiUiain  preicntid  bim  ^ 
£5000,  pan  of  which  he  appeua  to  bm  fpvea  to  the  widoi 
Baler,  hii  feliow-goveiuDr,  who  died  dnnog  Lbe  ^ege-  Shortly 
afterwards  be  wu  nominated  biabop  of  Londonderry,  but 
Bi&bop  Hopltina,  whom  it  was  detcnnined  to  remove,  iraly  died 
three  weeks  befon  Walker,  the  latter  was  never  conseoated. 
WnlkeT  ncceeded  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  £mo  for  Londonderry 
from  tlw  city  compaoles,  and  on  the  iSIh  of  November  hu 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  relief  for  the  widows, 
orphans,  do^  and  dissenting  ministeTS  wu  read,  and  the  kinf 
WBi  asked  to  distribute  £10,000  amcog  tbcm  (Home  of  Cor 
Joninali,  voL  i.  p.  iSS).  On  the  following  day  Walker  wu 
in,  received  the  thanks  of  the  House,  and  made  a  short  and 
dignified  reply.  On  the  8th  d  October  he  bad  t>een  granted  the 
d^^ree  of  f3-0,  at  Cambridge  in  bis  absence,  and  on  bis  return 
journey  to  Irelind  he  received  the  ume  diploma  at  Oifnd 
(Feb.  i6<)o).  Walker  met  WiDlam  on  hii  arrival  in  Irdand  on 
the  r4lh  of  Jane  1690  at  BcLfut,  and  followed  hi)  anny.  Be 
wai  prevnt  at  lbe  battle  of  the  Boyne  on  the  lit  of  July,  bnt  in 
what  capacity,  whether  *>  qiectalDr,  u  combatant  or  u  rmnilla 
to  tend  the  aouudEd,  ii  uoaitain.'  He  w»  shot  tbiou^  the 
body  at  the  passage  of  the  river,  acmding  to  one  account,  while 
be  wu  going  to  the  aid  of  the  wounded  Scltambeig  (G.  Story, 
A  Tm  .  .  .  Hiiliiry  tf  li»  Afinrs  i»  Irdand,  p.  Si),  and  died 
atmOBt  inuncdiately.  His  remains,  or  what  were  supfxned  to  be 
•neb,  mn  altowards  Iianiferrcd  from  the  battlefield  and  buried 
in  Ids  own  chiuch  at  Donn^more,  where  a  monument  and 
bksenption  were  plated  to  hb  memory.  A  edor  conipiciMHis 
memorial  vu  erected  in  Londonderry  itself. 

Walker  married  Isabella  Maxwell  of  Finnefamgve,  and  left 
■evctal  sons,  foot  of  wtiom  during  bis  lifetime  were  in  the  king^s 
'  e,  and  from  ooe  ot  whom  at  leut  then 


greainiH  of  Walkei'i  KTvicn.  Buinn.  in  a  jinagr  which  waa 
sot  includBl  in  bu  puMidied  hiitary  pobapa  becaua  of  th*  mo- 
tnnreny,  Hys:  "  There  wu  a  mioiitcr  in  tbe  plaec.  Dr  Walho^ 

bi>wiirii.far  he  did  wooden  in  this  i^  "  (Kailaan  M5S.,  6}i4/. 
m  b,  pcinted  by  H.  C  Foxcroft.  SupplmenI  to  Burnet'i  Hla.  if. 
Hit  Oni  rimn,  igat,  p.  jii). 

In  the  Sif  if  Dfrry  (1893}  the  Rev.  Fhaip  Dwyer  bu  collected 
the  mB  oKiitial  licti  and  malerkli  rriatinc  to  Walker  and  tba 
•lore,  iiiri  liu  mcinted  ia  his  volume  WalkcPi  Trwi  AccmU  aitd 
iher  with  Walker't  aermoDt,  variDus  oiher  does- 


'  OUVEB  (i&ii-  ),  American  artist, 
wu  bom  at  Boston,  ilisucbuscHs,  on  tbe  14th  of  U«y  1S43. 
He  wu  a  pDpQ  of  Uoa  Boniiat,  Puis,  and  paintod  tbe  figure  ud 
occasional  poftraita,  btit  later  devoted  hboielf  alimt  eadusivdy 
to  aural  decoration.  His  r*'"'"y  vabolidag  lyric  poeuy, 
for  the  CoDgrtsionBl  library,  Waslmgtraii  arid  Ua  deoontiona 
for  the  Apfclble  Court  Hoius,  New  Yvk;  Bowdtwa  CoU^ 
Maine;  the  enlarged  State  Booie,  Boston;  the  Court  Home, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Capitol  at  Saint  Paul,  hlinneiota, 
an  among  his  most  imporlAnt  works.  He  became  a  member  of 
tbe  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  in  iQos. 
WAIKEB,  HOaATIO  (iSs^  ),  American  artist,  was  bom 
.  Listowel,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  nth  of  May  1S5S.  When 
:  wu  a  child  his  family  settled  at  Rochester,  Mew  York. 
Althou^  entirely  self-taught,  he  beoime  ■  distinguiihed  pamter 
of  animab,  tbe  figure  and  landscape.  His  piduica,  piindpalty 
of  C*[uidian  peasant  life  and  scetiea,  sliow  the  influence  of 
Tteyon  and  Millet,  mainly  in  their  feeling  for  largeDeas  of  com- 
•i^dity  of  painting  and  ui  the  choice  of  Iheme. 
L  mcmbei  of  the  NalioDiI  Academy  of  Design,  New 
York,  b  1891101  the  American  Wster  Color  Society  aut  of  the 
Ray>l  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Looikni.  He 
received  a  medal  and  a  diploma  at  Chicago,  iB^y,  and  medals  at 
Buffalo,  1901-,  C)uirlC3lan,  1901;  and  St  Louis,  1904.  In  igSB 
be  won  the  Evaoa  pria  of  the  American  Wala  Colo  Society, 
New  York. 

(i7ji-i&>;),    English    sdor,    philoloajst 

IS  bom  at  Colney  Hatch,  Middlesex,  on 

March  1733.     Eariy  in  life  he  became  an  actor,  his 

theatrical  engagemmls  including  one  with  Ganick  at  Djviy  Lane, 

and  a  long  season  in  Dublin.    In  1768  he  left  (he  sLagc.    Altec 

3>e  experience  in  conducting  a  school  at  Kensington  he  oom- 

mced  to  teadx  elocuticm,  and  in  this  found  his  principal 

iploymcnt  for  the  rest  of  hi^  life.    In  177s  be  publitbcd  his 

Riymint  Dittunary,  which  achieved  a  great  success  and  baa 

been  repeatedly  reprinted,  uid  in  1 791  his  CrUkai  Proiuitiuing 

Didiou^y,  which  achieved  an  even  greater  reputation,  and  hu 

'  b  into  soma  forty  editions.    He  wu  thetriendof  Ibeleading 

erary  men  of  hii  time,  induding  Johnson  and  Burke    He  died 

London  on  tbe  rst  of  August  1807. 

VALREB,    OBADIAH    (1616-1699),    maater   ot    Univer^ty 

College,  dfoid,  wu  bom  at  Daificid  neu  Barmley,  Vorkibire, 

and  wu  educated  at  Univenily  CoUegc,  Odord,  becoming  a 

fellow  attd  tutcff  of  this  mcJeLy  and  a  pmminent  figure  in  uni- 

In  July  164S  tbe  action  of  parliaraesit  deprived 

nnic  appointments,  and  be  passed  some  years 

m  teaclung,  studying  and  travelling,  returning  to  Oxford  at  the 

restoration  of  lUo,  tad  beginning  a  fc*  years  later  to  take  a 

kading  part  in  the  work  iJ  University  fjjle^.    In  June  1676 

he  wu  dected  to  the  headship  of  thii  foundation,  and  in  this 

capadly  be  collected  money  for  some  rebuilding,  and  fccwarded 

the  prcfiaration  of  a  Latin  edition  of  Sir  John  Spciman's  £i/c  cf 

AlfrrA  Iht  Cttat,  puUished  by  the  college.    This  wu  the  time 

of  Titut  Gates  and  the  popish  plots,  and  some  of  Walltei'a 

-iiicgt  made  turn  suspect;  bawever,  no  seiious  steps  were 

ken  against  him,  although  Oxford  booksclleTS  were  fcffbidden 

lelUili  book.  Ti4  tntjUi  ej  <w  Sttiem  Jam  Ckria  la  iHis- 

W.  and  be  remained  a  Protestant,  m  name  at  least,  untH  th* 

cctiioB  of  James  IL  Sooa  alto  this  event  bj  ouae  forward  u 
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a  Ranua  Catholic,  and  be  advised  the  new  king  with  regard  to 
affairs  in  Oxford,  being  partly  reqionsible  for  the  tactless  conduct 
of  Junes  in  forcing  a  qtianel  with  the  fellowrsof  Magdalen  College. 
Mass  was  said  in  his  residence,  and  later  a  chapel  was  opened 
in  the  ooUege  for  the  worship  of  the  Roman  Church;  Im  and 
ethers  received  a  royal  licence  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
services  of  the  English  Church,  and  he  obtained  another  to  super- 
vise the  printing  of  Roman  Catholic  books.  In  spite  of  growing 
QBpopularity  he  remained  loy^  to  James,  and  when  the  king 
led  from  England  Walker  left  Oxford,  doubtless  intending  to 
join  his  master  abroad.  But  in  December  1688  he  was  attested 
tt  Sittingboume  and  was  imprisoned;  then,  having  lost  his 
Bustership,  he  was  charged  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
vith  changing  his  religion  and  with  other  offences.  Eariy  in  1690 
be  was  released  from  his  confinement,  and  after  subsisting  for 
some  years  largely  on  the  charity  of  his  friend  and  former  pupil, 
Dr  John  Radcliffe,  he  died  on  the  3ist  of  January  1609. 

Walker's  principal  writings  are:  0/ «tf«ca/«<m,  espeeially  of  ypung 
fntUmtn  (Oxfora,  1673,  and  six  other  editions);  Ars  rattonis  ad 
mnkm  npmiiiaiium  likri  trts  (Oxford,  1673} :  and  Creek  ond  Roman 
History  illustrated  by  Ccitu  and  Medah  (Condon,  1693). 

WALKEB,  ROBERT  (d.  c.  1658),  British  painter,  was  a 
oootemporary  and  to  a  slight  extent  a  follower  of  Van  Dyck. 
The  date  of  bis  birth  is  uncertain,  and  no  details  are  known  of 
his  esHy  life.  Although  influenced  by  Van  Dyck's  art,  he  bad 
still  a  considerable  degree  of  individuality  and  developed  a  sound 
Style  of  bis  own  which  was  morje  severe  and  restrained  than  that 
of  the  greater  master.  His  greatest  vogue  was  at  the  time  of  the 
C^monwealth,  for  in  addition  to  several  portraits  of  Cromwell 
be  painted  other  portraits  of  Lambert,  Ireton,  Fleetwood,  and 
nany  mote  members  of  the  Parliamentarian  party.  In  1652  be 
WIS  given  rooms  in  Arundel  House  in  the  Strand,  London, 
where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  either  in  1658 
or  in  1660,  the  authority  for  the  earlier  date  being  an  inscription 
on  a^  engraved  portrait  by  Lorobart.  His  work  bad  much 
neiit;  it  was  vigorous  and  showed  sound  study  of  character. 
Several  of  his  paintings,  among  them  the  portrait  of  William 
Faiibonie  the  ekier,  are  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
there  are  others  of  notable  importance  at  Hampton  Court  and 
ia  the  University  Galleries  at  Oxford.  One  of  bis  portraits  of 
CcomweU  is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Lcly; 
it  was  bought  in  the  artist's  lifetime,  but  after  the  Protector's 
death,  by  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  II.  of  Tuscany.  Another 
■  at  Warwick  Castk. 

Walker  painted  also  Robert  CromwcU  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Steward,  pacents  cl  the  Protector.  The  portrait  of  the  latter, 
ittended  by  a  page  who  is  fastening  his  sasn  at  the  waist  (now  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  transferred  from  the  British  Museum, 
to  whidi  it  was  bequeathed  by  Sir  Robert  Rich.  Bart.,  descendant 
of  Cromwcit's  friend.  Nathaniel  Rich)  was  called  by  Walpole  "  Crom- 
well  and  Lambert  ";  but  it  is  now  ceruin  that  the  page  represents 
Cromwell's  son  Richard.  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  afterwards  Mrs 
Chypole.  the  Protector's  daughter,  also  sat  to  him.  As  no  complete 
aeooant  of  Walker's  work  is  in  existence  (that  of  Walpole  being  very 
iacomplete.  while  Cunniogham  passes  him  over  entirely),  it  may  kx 
added  that  the  artist  twice  painted  John  Ewlyn,  in  diftercnt  sizes, 
»«  «eH  as  Bradshaw,  John  Hampacn,  Colonel  Thomas  Sanders, 
Cornet  Joyce,  and  Speaker  Lenthall,  as  well  as  Sir  William  and 
Udy  wader,  Mrs  Thomas  Knight,  and  General  Oorpe  Monk, 
duke  of  Albemarle,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (engraved  by  Faithome). 
A  portrait  of  Secretary  Thurlow.  which  was  in  the  Loid  Northwick 
&)llrctioo,  was  attributed  to  him.  As  Walker  was  in  the  camp  of 
the  Parliamentarians  and  Dobson  was  the  court  painter  at  Oxford, 
(ev  aristocratic  persons  aat  to  the  former.  Exceptions  are  Mary 
Capd.  dudiesa  of  Beaufort  (ei^^raved  by  J.  Nutting),  Aubrey,  last 
an  oif  Oxford,  and  James  Graham,  marxiuesa  of  Montrose;  even 
a  portrait  of  Charles  I.  in  armour,  with  his  hand  on  his  helmet,  is 
credited  to  Walker.  Two  versions,  of  a  like  nze,  of  his  own  portrait 
exist,  one  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  the  other  at  Oarfoid, 
cngnved  by  Peter  Lorobart,  and  again,  later,  by  T.  Chambars. 
Tit  Cromwdl  in  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Callety  is  a  copy. 
Walker's  copy  of  Titian's  famous  "Venus  at  her  Toilet,"  highly 
csteeamed  by  Charles  L,  is  considered  a  work  of  great  merit. 

WALKER.  ROBERT  JAMES  (180I-1869),  American  political 
kader  and  economist,  was  bom  in  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania, 
OQ  the  33rd  of  July  x8ox.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1819  and  practised  law  in  Pittsburg  from  1822 
to  i8j6,  when  be,  removed  to  Mississippi.    Though  living  in  a 


slave  state  he  was  consistently  oppoied  to  rfave^,  bat  he 
favoured  gradual  rather  than  immediate  emancipation,  and  in 
1838  he  freed  his  own  slaves.  He  became  prominent,  politically, 
during  the  nullification  exritemeat  of  1832-18^,  as  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  nullificatwn,  and  from  1836  to  184$  he  sat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  as  a  Unionist  Democrat.  Being  an  ardent 
expansionist,  he  voted  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  Texas  in  1837  and  for  the  joint  annexation  resolution  of  1845, 
and  advocated  the  nominatioQ  and  eiectbn  of  James  K.  Polk  in 

1844.  He  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  throughout  the  Polk 
adroinistratioa  (184  5-1849)  and  was  generally  recognized  as  the 
most  influential  oMmber  of  the  cabinet.  He  financed  the  war 
with  Mexico  and  drafted  the  bill  (1849)  for  the  establishiacnt  of 
the  department  of  the  interior,  but  his  ^neatest  work  was  the 
preparation  tA  the  famous  treasury  report  of  the  3Fd  of  Deoember 

1845.  Although  inferior  in  intellectual  quality  to  Alexander 

Hamilton's  Report  an  Manufaelures,  presenting  the  case  against 

free  trade,  it  b  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  attack  tqion  the 

protection  system  which  has  ever  been  made  in  aa  Americao 

state  paper.    The  "  Walker  Tariff  "  of  1846  was  based  upon  iu 

prindples  and  was  in  fact  largely  the  secretary's  own  work. 

Walker  at  first  opposed  the  Compromise  of  1850,  but  was  woa 

over  later  by  the  arguments  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.    He  was 

appointed  territorial  governor  of  Kansas  in  the  spring  of  1857 

by  President  Buchanan,  but  in  November  of  the  same  year 

resigned  in  disgust,  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  Lecompton 

Constitution.    He  did  not,  however,  break  with  his  party 

immediately,  and  favoured  the  so-called   English  Bill    (see 

Kansas);  in  fact  it  was  partly  due  to  his  influence  that  a  sufficient 

number  of  anti-Lecomptoa  Democrats  were  induced  to  vote  for 

that  measure  to  secure  its  passage.    He  adhered  to  the  Union 

cause  during  the  Civil  War  and  in  i863>-x864  as  financial  agent 

of  the  United  States  did  much  to  create  confidence  in  Europe  in 

the  financial  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  was  instiumental 

in  securing  a  loan  of  $250,000,000  in  Germany.    He  practised 

law  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from  1864  imtil  his  death  there  on  the 

nth  of  November  1869.    Both  during  and  after  the  Civil  War 

he  was  a  contributor  to  the  Continental  Monthly,  which  for  a 

short  time  he  also,  with  James  R.  Gilmore,  conducted. 

For  the  tariff  report  see  F.  W.  Taussig,  StfoU  Paper9  and  Speeches 
on  the  Tariff  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1893). 

WALKER,  SEARS  COOK  (1805-1853),  American  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Massachusetts,  on  the  28th  of  March 
1805.  Graduating  at  Harvard  in  1825,  he  was  a  teacher  till  1835, 
was  an  actuary  in  X83S-1845,  and  then  became  assistant  at  the 
Washington  observatory.  In  1847  he  took  charge  of  the  longi* 
tude  department  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  where  he 
was  among  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  difference  of  longitude  between  two 
stations,  and  be  introduced  the  method  of  registering  transit 
observations  electrically  by  means  of  a  chronograph.  He  also 
investigated  the  orbit  of  the  newly  discovered  planet  Neptune. 
He  died  near  Cincinnati  on  the  30th  of  January  1853.  His 
brother  Tunolhy  (1802-1856)  was  a  leader  of  the  Ohio  iMir. 

See  Memoirs  of  the  Roy.  Ask.  Soc.  voL  xxiii. 

WALKER.  THOMAS  (1784-1836),  English  poUce  magistrate, 
best  known  aa  author  of  The  Oripnal,  was  horn  on  the  loth  of 
October  1784  at  Charlton-cum-Hardy,  near  Manchester,  where 
his  father  was  a  pro^ierous  cotton  merchant  and  an  active  Whig 
politician.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  called  to  the  bar, 
and  after  devoting  some  years  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  Poor 
Law  wu  made  police  magistrate  in  Lambeth  in  1829.  In  1835 
he  started  his  weekly  publication  The  Original,  containing  hia 
reflectk>ns  on  various  social  subjects  and  especially  on  eating  and 
drinking;  and  it  is  in  the  history  of  gastronomy,  and  the  ait 
of  dining,  that  this  curious  and  amusing  woriL  is  famous.  The 
weekly  numbers  continued  for  six  months,  and  subsequently 
were  republished,  after  Walker's  death  on  the  20th  of  January 
1836,  in  an  American  sdeclion  (1837),  in  editions  by  W.  B. 
Jenold  (with  memoir)  (1874),  W.  A.  Guy  (1875),  and  Henry 
Morley  (1887),  and  hi  another  selection  of  Sir  Henxy  Cole 
("  Felix  Summeriey  ")•  called  ArisUtogy  (i88x). 
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in  Philadelphia  uic 
then  rfnwved  to  new  tmcans.  whrre  he  engaged  in 
journalism^  In  JS50  he  migrated  to  California  and 
(iigiged  in  Mwsp»p«  work  at  San  Ftandsco  and  later 
ai  Mjiryivtlle,  where  he-alao  praciiaed  lavr.  On  the 
15th  of  October  185}  be  aailed  Irom  San  Francuco 
with  a  filihusteiing  force  lor  the  conquest  of 
Mciican  temlary.  He  landed  in  Lower  Calilomia, 
and  on  the  iSth  ol  January  1854  he  proclaimed 
this  and  (he  neighbouring  State  of  Sonora  an  independer 
republic,     Staivalion  and  Mexican  attacks  led  10  ihe  ahandor 
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Walker  aeirrd  n  iii^amer  on  Lake  N 
Accessory  Tranal  Compnny,  a  corporal 
in  transporting  freight  md  passmi 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  surprise  a 
capital  and  the  atinnghoH  of  his  oppai 
"  er  of  Nicaragua      " 


ilay  iSss,  with  lilty. 
from  Son  Fiaitcisai, 
had    been    invited    by 


who  had  been 


Valker 


cured  tl 


;    Patricio  Rivas, 
lal  presTdent,  and 

real  power  as  commander  of  (lie  ttoopa. 

iolsof  iheTnnsit  Company  derermined  (o 


>ulra1, 


donunatcd  by  Cornelius  Vandcrbill,  and  Ihey  ad 

anced  him 

Stales  free 

of  charge.     In  ntum  for  thcK  favours,  Walker 

seized  the 

ationofits 

charter,  and  turned  over  its  equipment  to  the  men  who  had 

befriended  him.    On  (be  w(h  of  May  i8j6the  new 

[ovemmcnl 

cnt  Pierce, 

uid  on  ibe  jrd  of  June  (he  Democratic  rational 

expressed  its  sympathy  with  the  eflorli  being  ma 

gencnie  "  Nicaragua.     In  June  Walker  was  chose 

n  president 

of  Nicaragua,  and  on  Ihc  »nd  of  September,  I 

om  alleged 

economic  necessity,  and  bIw  to  gain  Ihc  sympathy 

nd  support 

of  (he  sbve  stales  in  Americ.  he  repealed  the  laws 

Walker  managed  to  maintain  himself  against  ■ 

coalition  of 

Central  American  slates,  ted  by  Costa  Rica,  which  was  aided  and 

abetted  by  agents  ol  Cornelius  VandetbUt.  until  (he 

ist  of  Mav 

iSjT,  when,  to  avoid  capture  by  (he  natives,  he  surrendered  to 

Commander  Charles  Heniy  Davis,  ol  the  United  S 

ates  navy. 

from  Mobile  with  another  eipedilion,  but  soon  after  landing  at 
Puma  Arenas  he  was  arrested  by  Commodore  Hiram  Paulding 

United  Stilei  aa  a  paroled  prisoner.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
irieascd  by  order  ol  President  Buchanan.  Alter  several  vn- 
(ucccssful  attempts  to  return  to  Central  America.  Walker  finally 
■ailed  from  Mobile  ia  August  1S60  and  landed  in  Honduras. 

He"  IW  ""  l«kfn  prilnTUT  hy  r.pwn  Kitriwin,  nf  Ihe  Bri'ish 


ii)l'^''l.yT^E.Ham'oraid  in  "iS!' ""''*■ '"'^      u™.  131  01. 

About  Ihe  year  i8;s  there  was  ■  (evival  of  tDlerest  in  pn>- 
lesuonal  walking,  which  took  (he  form  of  "  go-at-you-plMse  " 
competitions,  eitending  over  several  days,  usually  sb.  These 
may  be  cUsted  ai  walking  contests,  for,  although  nnnini  wai 
allowed,  it  was  seldom  practised,  eiwpting  lor  a  few  moment* 
at  a  lime,  lor  the  purposeof  relief  from  cramped  muscle*.  The 
great  dif^cully  in  competitive  walking  is  (o  keep  within  the 
rules.  A  "  fair  gait  "  is  one  in  which  one  loot  (ouches  the  ground 
before  the  other  leaves  it,  ordy  one  leg  being  benl  in  steppiiig, 
namely,  that  which  Is  being  put  lorward. 

WALL  RICHARD  (1604- 1778),  diplomadst  and  minilter  m 
Ihe  Spanish  service,  bdonged  to  a  family  settled  in  Waterford. 
As  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  be  wa*  debarred  fnm  public 
service  at  home,  and  like  many  of  his  eounirymen  he  sought  hi* 
fortune  in  Spain.  He  served,  probably  as  a  soldier  in  one  of 
(he  Irish  regiments  of  the  Spanish  army,  during  Ihe  eipedi(ioil 
to  Sicily  bi  171S,  and  was  present  at  the  sea  fight  oS  Cap« 
Passaro,  During  the  following  yaa  he  continued  to  he  em- 
ployed as  an  officer,  bu(  in  1737  he  w«s  appointed  secTeiary  (o 
the  duke  of  Liria,  son  of  the  duke  ol  Berwick,  and  ^nlsh 
ambassador  at  St  ^teraburg.  Wall's  knowledge  of  languages, 
his  adaptability,  his  quick  Irish  wit  and  ready  Iclf-conlideBcv 
made  him  a  great  favourite,  not  only  with  the  duke  of  Liria, 
but  with  other  Spanish  authotilies.  Spain  was  at  that  time 
much  dependent  on  the  abtlily  of  foreigners,  and  for  1  nun  of 
Wall's  parts  and  character  there  were  ample  openings  lor  aik 
important  and  interesting  career.     The  climate  of  St  Peiersbutj 

military  aervicc  in  Italy.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  presented 
to  the  duke  ol  Montemar,  the  Spanish  general,  and  was  asked 
who  he  was,  he  replied,  "  The  most  important  penon  in  the 
army  alter  your  excellency,  for  you  are  the  head  ol  the  serpent, 
and  I  am  the  tail."  He  beianK  known  to  Don  Jost  FalJAo, 
the  most  capable  minister  of  King  Philip  V.,  and  was  sent  by 
Spanish  Ameiica— a  very  rate  proof  ii 
man  of  foidgn  origin.  He  is  also  said  to 
retaking  Jamaica  from  the  English.     In 


confidence 
have  laid 


1748  w 
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Englarid  he  made  himself    very  popular.    Though  an  exile 

through  theoperation  of  the  Penal  Laws,  and  though  be  proved 

loyal  to  his  adopted  country,  he  was  a  constant  partiun  of  an 

English  alliance.     His  views  n»)mmended  him  lo  the  favotif 

of  King  Fcrdiaand  VI.  (r746-i759),  wbose  policy  was  resolutely 

peaceful.     Id  i7S>  Wall  wa*  recalled  Irom  London  to  auitt  ia 

ipleting  a  titaty  ol  commeree  with  England,  which  waa  tben 

>l  negotiated  in  Madrid.     WaU  now  became  the  candidate 

he  English  party  in  (be  Spanish  court  for  (he  post  of  Minister 

Foreign  AHairs,  io  opposilion  lo  the  leader  of  (he  French 

party,  the  marquis  dc  la  Enscnada.     He  obtained  the  place 

in  I7J1,  and  in  t;s4  be  had  a  large  share  in  driving  Enseoada 

Irom  office.     Ke  retained  his  position  tilt  1:64.    The  despatches 

of   (be   English    minisler.  Sir.  Benjamin  Keene,   and   ol   hi* 
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;  Lord  Bristol,  contawmany  references  to  WalL  Hifly 
are  creditable  to  him.  Though  a  constant  partisan  of  peace  and 
good  rebtions  "with  England,  Wall  was  firm  in  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  government  be  served.  During  the  early  stages  of 
t^  Seven  Yean'  War  (1756-1763)  he  insisted  on  claiming 
compensation  for  the  excesses  of  English  privateers  in  Spanish 
waters.  He  frequently  complained  to  the  English  minisieiB  of 
the  difficidttes  which  the  violence  of  these  adventurers  put  In 
his  way.  As  a  foreigner  he  was  suspected  of  undue  favour  to 
EngUnd,  and  was  the  object  of  incessant  attacks  by  the  French 
party.  The  new  king,  Charles  III.  (1759-1788),  continued 
Wall  in  office.  When  war  was  declared  by  Spain  in  1761  the 
ounister  carried  out  the  policy  of  the  king;  but  he  confessed  to 
the  En^sh  ambassador,  Lord  Bristol,  that  he  saw  the  failure 
of  his  ^orts  to  preserve  peace  with  grief.  The  dose  relations 
of  Charles  III.  with  the  Frendi  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
made  Wall's  position  as  foreign  minister  very  trying.  Yet  the 
king,  who  detested  changing  His  ministers,  refused  all  his  re- 
quests  to  be  allowed  to  retire,  ttN  Wall  extorted  leave  in  1764 
by  clabormtcly  affecting  a  disease  of  the  eyes  which  was  in  fact 
imaginary.  The  king  gave  him  handsome  altowances,  and  a 
grant  f<»  life  of  the  crown  land  known  as  the  Soto  de  Roma, 
near  Granada,  which  was  afterwards  conferred  on  Godoy,  and 
finally  given  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Wall  lived  almoM 
wholly  at  or  near  Granada,  exercising  a  plentiful  hospitality  to 
al  visatora,  and  particulariy  to  English  travellers,  till  hb  death 
fa  1778.  He  left  the  reputation  of  an  able  minister  and  a  very 
witty  talker. 

A  foil  aocooat  will  be  found  in  volume  iv.  of  Coxe's  Memoirs  of 
ike  Ktmgs  0/  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  (London,  1815).  Further 
details  of  bis  early  career  can  be  gathered  from  the  Diario  del  viaje 
n  Mouana,  1727-1730,  6i  the  duke  of  Liria  (vol.  xciii.  of  the  Docu' 
menl0s  inHilos  paraia  hislcria  deEspaMa),  (Madrid.  1842,  et  aeq.). 

WAIX  (O.  Eng.  wra/,  weell,  Mid.  Eng.  im/,  walU,  adapted  from 
Lat.  aolhim,  rampart;  the  original  O.  Eng.  word  for  a  wall  was 
wig  or  «M),  a  solid  structure  of  stone,  brick  or  other  material, 
mstd  as  a  defensive,  protecting,  enclosing  or  dividing  fence, 
or  as  the  enclosing  and  supporting  sides  of  a  building,  house  or 
room.  The  Roman  ^ailum  was  an  earth  rampart  with  stakes 
«r  pnKsades  {toUus,  stake;  Gr.  ^Xor,  nail)  and  the  Did  English 
word  was  particularly  applied  to  such  earth  walls;  for  the 
rnnains  of  the  Roman  walls  in  Britain  see  Bairaur.  The  word, 
however,  was  also  applied  to  stone  defensive  walls,  for  which 
the  Latin  word  was  aiMriu.  Hie  history  ci  the  wall  as  a  means 
of  defence  will  be  found  in  the  article  FoRTincATiON  and 
SncecBAPT,  the  architectural  and  constructional  side  under 
the  headings  Aicrxtectorz,  Masoioiv  and  Brickwokx.  In 
anatomy  and  soology  the  term  "wall,"  and  also  the  Latin 
tern  paries,  is  used  for  an  investing  or  enclosing  structure,  as 
in  **  cell- walls,'*  walls  of  the  abdomen,  ftc.  In  the  days  when 
footpaths  were  narrow  and  ill-paved  or  non-existent  in  the 
ttreets  of  towns  and  when  the  gutters  were  often  overflowing 
with  water  and  filth,  the  side  nearest  to  the  waH  of  the  bordering 
bouses  was  safest  and  cleanest,  and  hence  to  walk  on  that  side 
was  a  privilege,  hence  the  expressions  **  to  take  "  or  "  to  give 
the  wail.*'  Tlie  term  "  wall-rib  "  is  given  in  architecture  to  a 
half-rib  bedded  in  the  waU,  to  carry  the  web  or  shell  of  the  vault. 
In  Roman  and  in  eariy  Romanesque  work  the  web  was  laid  00 
the  top  of  the  stone  courses  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  cut  to 
the  arched  form,  but  as  this  was  often  irregulariy  done,  and 
as  sometimes  the  courses  had  sunk  owing  to  the  drying  of  the 
mortar,  it  was  found  better  to  provide  an  independent  rib  to 
carry  the  web;  half  of  this  rib  was  sunk  in  the  wall  and  the 
other  half  moulded  like  the  transverse  and  diagonal  ribs,  so  that 
if  the  waD  sank,  or  if  it  had  to  be  taken  down  from  any  cause, 
the  vaolt  would  still  retain  its  position. 

The  word  *'  wall  eye  "  or  "  wall-eyed  "  b  applied  to  a  con- 
ation of  the  eye,  particularly  of  a  horse,  in  which  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  white  showing  or  there  is  absence  of  colour  in 
the  iris,  or  there  is  leucoma  of  the  cornea.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  white  staring  eyes  of  certain  fishes.  The  word  has  no  con- 
nexion with  "  wall "  as  above,  but  is  from  the  Icelandic  w^- 
Ogr,  s«|f,  a  beam,  tty  in  the  eye,  and  <ygr,  eyed. 


WALLABT.  a  native  name,  used  in  literature  for  any  member 
of  a  section  of  the  aoological  genus  Macropus^  with  naked  muffle, 
frequenting  forests  and  dense  scrubs.  With  respect  to  their  aiae 
they  are  distinguished  as  large  wallabies  and  small  wallabies, 
some  of  the  latter  being  no  bigger  than  a  rabbit.  From  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  found  thQr  are  also  called  brush 
See  KANGABoa 


WALLACE,  ALFRED  RU8SBL  (18S3-  ),  British  natural- 
ist, was  bom  at  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  8th  of  January 
182.^.  After  leaving  schod  he  assisted  an  elder  brother  in  his 
work  as  a  land  surveyor  and  architect,  visiting  various  parts  of 
England  and  Wales.  Living  in  South  Wales,  about  1840  he  began 
to  take  an  interest  in  botany,  and  began  the  fonfaation  of  a 
herbarium.  In  1847  he  took  his  first  journey  out  of  England, 
spending  a  week  in  Paris  with  his  brother  and  sister.  In  1844^ 
184s,  while  an  English  master  in  the  Collegiate  School  at  Leicester, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  H.  W.  Bates,  through  whose  in* 
fluence  be  became  a  beetle  collector,  and  with  whom  he  started 
in  1848  on  an  expedition  to  the  Amazon.  In  about  a  year  the 
two  naturalists  separated,  and  each  wrote  an  account  of  his 
traveb  and  observations.  Wallace's  Travds  <m  the  Amazon  and 
Ria  Ifegro  was  published  in  1853,  a  year  in  which  he  went  for  a 
fortnight's  walking  tour  in  Switseriand  with  an  dd  school-fellow. 
On  his  voyage  home  from  South  America  the  ship  was  burnt  and 
all  his  collections  lost,  except  those  which  he  had  despatched 
beforehand.  After  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  En^and, 
during  which  time,  besides  his  book  on  the  Amazon,  he  published 
a  small  volume  on  the  Palm  Trees  of  the  Amaton,ht  started  for 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  exploring,  observing  and  collecting  from 
i8s4  to  1862.  He  visited  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celeb«,  the 
Moluccas,  Timor,  New  Guinea  and  the  Aru  and  K6  Islands.  His 
deeply  interesting  narrative.  The  Malay  Ankipdago^  appeared 
in  x86q,  and  he  also  published  many  important  papers  through 
the  London  scientific  societies.  The  chief  parts  of  his  vast  insect 
collections  became  the  property  of  the  Iste  W.  W.  Saunders, 
but  subsequently  some  of  the  most  important  groups  passed  into 
the  Hope  Collection  of  the  university  of  Oxford  and  the  British 
Museum.  He  discovered  that  the  Malay  Archipelago  was  divided 
into  a  western  group  of  Islands,  which  in  their  zool^cal  affinities 
are  Oriental,  and  An  eastern,  which  are  Australian.  The  Oriental 
Borneo  and  Bali  are  respectively  divided  from  Celebes  and 
Lombok  by  a  narrow  belt  of  sek  known  as  "  Wallace's  Line,*' 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  the  indigenous  mammalia  are  as 
widely  divergent  as  in  any  two  parts  of  the  worid.  Wallace 
became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  evolution,  and  ori|^ated  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  during  these  travels.  In  February 
1B5S,  staying  at  Sarawak,  in  Borneo,  he  wrote  an  essay  "  On  the 
Law  which  has  regulated  the  Introduction  of  New  Species" 
{Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.f  1855,  p.  184).  He  states  the  law 
as  follows:  "  Every  species  has  come  into  existence  coincident 
both  in  time  and  space  with  a  pre-existing  closely  allied 
species."  He  justly  claims  that  such  a  law  connected  and 
explained  a  vast  number  of  independent  facts.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  cautious  statement  of  a  belief  in  evolution,  and  for  three 
years  from  the  time  that  he  wrote  the  essay  he  tells  us  that 
"  the  question  of  how  changes  of  species  could  have  been  brought 
about  was  rarely  out  of  my  mind."  Finally,  in  February  1858, 
when  he  was  lying  muffled  in  blankets  in  the  cold  fit  of  a  severe 
attack  of  intermittent  fever  at  Temate,  in  the  Moluccas,  he  began 
to  think  of  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population^  and,'to  use  his  own 
words, "  there  suddenly  flashed  upon  me  the  idea  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest."  The  theory  was  thought  out  during  the  rest  of  the 
ague  fit,  drafted  the  same  evening,  written  out  in  full  in  the  two 
succeeding  evenings,  and  sent  to  Darwin  by  the  next  post.  Dar- 
win in  England  at  once  rccogr.ized  his  own  theory  In  the  manu- 
script essay  sent  by  the  young  and  almost  unknown  naturalist 
in  the  tropics,  then  a  stranger  to  him.  "  I  never  saw  a  more 
striking  coincidence,"  he  wrote  to  Lyell  on  the  very  day,  on  the 
i8th  of  June,  when  he  received  the  paper:  "  if  Wallace  had 
my  MS.  sketch  written  out  in  1842,  he  could  not  have  made  a 
better  short  abstract  I  Even  his  terms  now  stand  as  heads 
of  my  chapters."     Under    the  advice  of    Sir  Charles  Lyell 
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•nd  Sir  JaqA  Htuka-,  tlie  ttutf  «u  nad.  togttbtr  with  a: 
ibltnct  at  Duwin's  own  viens,  u  a  jaiDl  papR  at  Ilic  Lionea: 
Sodety  ODlbc  mot  July  tSjB.  Tbe  title  of  Wallact'i  uctio: 
wai  "  Od  tbe  Tindescy  s[  Varicltn  lo  deput  indefiiiitely  [ror 
Ibe  Origiaal  Type."  Tbe  "  ilruggle  lot  eiisttnee,"  lie  liti  o 
multiplication  ol  aniinals,  lad  Ihc  dtpenduice  of  ibeir  avctig 
itiunben  upoo  food  supply  an  v«y  deaiiy  denonslraled,  am 
the  loUowing  conduaiaa  was  reached:  "  Those  that  prolonf  the! 
cxiatcncc  cau  oply  b«  Ibe  moal  perlrct  in  health  and  vigour;  . . 
tbe  weakest  and  [«aat  perfectly  organiaed  must  always  succurabr 
The  difFcrena  between  Lamarck's  theory  hehI  oatural  selcclio: 
it  very  dearly  pointed  out.  "  The  powerful  retractile  talons  c 
Uie  (akoiL  anJ  the  cat  uibes  have  not  hcen  prodi 
by  the  volition  of  those  animals;  but  among  the  dmercnt  varic 
whicb  occurred  in  tbe  eailier  and  less  highly  organized  form: 

fccilUKifor  nixint  Ikcir  prey.    Neither  did  the  ^rafle  acquiri 
reach  tbe  foliage  ol  more  lofty  shri 
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same  peund  as  their  ikorUr-neclttd  companions,  and  on  U»  fin, 
scarci^  of  food  iorrt  Uirreby  enabled  to  ouUivt  tktm."  With  sucl 
deal  datcmenu  as  these  in  the  paper  ol  the  ist  of  July  iS;S,  il 
i>  remarkable  tbal  even  wdl-known  naluralbls  should  havi 
faded  lo  compKhend  tbe  difleicnce  between  Lamarck's  and  tbi 
Darwin- Wallace Ibeory.  Wallacealsoalluded  tothe  resemblaDCI 
■      ■      "  especially  of  i  ■   ' 
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{  coloiiis  be 


longest."    In  1871  Willi 

and  Ternale,  were  publisl 

liiuu  la  Ike  rhror)  oj  Nalural  Srkcli 

Orifin  of  Spetki,  no  »n^  work  hai 
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ithers  39  •  volume,  Ceuiritu- 
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to  these  two  bisloric  essays,  there  are 
others  in  wbicb  tbe  new  theory  is  o^^Jied  lo  (be  Entetpictation 
el  certain  dssscs  ol  fact).  Thus  one  Iteals  of  "  Mimicry  "  in 
animals,  anotbet  on  "  Instinct,"  another  on  "  Birds'  Nests." 
Eadi  of  these  served  as  an  example  of  what  might  be  achievc^d 
in  the  light  of  the  new  doctrine,  which,  laugbt  in  this  way  and  in 
an  admirably  ludd  style,  was  easily  absorbed  by  many  who  found 
tbe  mote  complete  eiposllion  in  tbe  Oriiin  veiy  batd  lo  ahsoib. 
In  this  Hork,  and  in  manyol  his  subsequent  publications,  Wallace 
diflets  ftom  Dstwin  on  cirliin  points.  Thus  the  two  concluding 
essays  contend  Ibat  man  has  not,  like  tbe  olhet  animals,  been 
ptoduced  by  the  unaided  opetalion  ot  nltutal  selection,  but  thai 
other  lorcea  have  also  been  in  operatioD.    We  here  see  tbe  in. 
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>  ibe  lait-aamcd  wiuk,  ippcued  in 

0  his  other  wiiiings,  Wallace  published  Uirada 
Spirilttaiiim  in  1B81.    Here  is  given  an  actoant 

ns  which  induced  him  to  accept  beliefs  adveh  an 
shand  by  so  small  a  propoiljoa  of  scientific  men.  TbtM  reannt 
are  purely  eiperinienlal,  and  in  do  way  connected  with  Christi- 
anity, lor  he  had  long  before  given  up  all  belief  in  revealed 
rdiginn.  In  li&i  be  published  Land  Nalionatialum^  in  which 
be  argued  the  necessity  of  stale  ownership  of  land,  a  principle 
whicb  be  had  orisinated  long  before  Ibe  appearance  of  Bcnry 
George's  woik.  In  Firly-fivt  Vtvs  of  Rithlnlm  SuiUliti 
(iSBj)  he  maintained  that  vaccination  i>  useless  and  dangeroiu. 
Wallace  also  published  an  account  of  what  he  bdd  Co  be  the 

ir*e  Wandrrful  Ctnliiry  (i&9f ).  Hit  later  *oAs  indude  Slmtia, 
Scientific  and  Social  (15)00),  ITi.™'!  Place  in  lie.  UnitOU  (1903) 
and  his  Aitiobiopapky  ^1905).  Possessed  of  aboldandintentely 
original  mind,  his  activities  radiated  in  many  direclions,  ap- 
parently rather  atlrvried  Ibau  repelled  by  tbe  unpopularity  of 
a  subject.  A  tjon-lbeolog^cal  AfkanBiiui  cotitrt  mttndum,  he 
has  the  truest  missionary  spitil,  an  inlfnsc  faith  vrhicb  would 
seek  to  move  the  mountains  of  apathy  and  active  opposition. 
Whatever  may  be  the  future  history  ol  his  other  views,  be  will 
always  be  remembered  as  an  originator  of  a  ptinciplc  nimi 
illununating  than  any  whicb  bas  appeared  sbice  the  day*  at 
Newton,  as  one  ol  its  two  discovereis  whose  scientific  rivaliy 
was  only  the  beginning  of  a  warm  and  unbroken  friendship. 

Wallace  wu  married  in  1S66  10  ibe  eldest  daughter  of  the 
botanist,  Mi  WUliam  Mitien,  of  Hut^ipieipolm,  Sussex.  In 
1871  he  buili  a  house  at  Grays,  Essex,  In  an  old  chslk-pit.  and 

(two  years]  and  Croydon  (three  yeara).  In  1880  he  built  a 
cottage  at  Codalming  near  the  Cbarterbouse  idwo),  and  Grew 
nearly  1000  spedes  of  plants  in  the  garden  which  he  made.  In 
gSg  he  moved  to  Dorsetshire.    After  his  return  to  Englind  i 
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with  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  By  delaying  the  Confederate 
genenl  J.  A.  Early  at  Monocacy  (July  9, 1864)  he  saved  Washing- 
ton from  almost  certain  capture.  General  Wallace  lerved  as 
president  of  the  court  of  inquiry  (November  1862)  which  in* 
vestigatad  the  conduct  of  (kneral  D.  C.  Buell,  and  of  the  court 
which  in  1865  tried  and  condemned  Henry  Wirs,  commander 
of  the  ONofederate  prison  at  Andersonviile,  Ga.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  court  which  tried  the  alleged  conspiratois  against 
Prtsident  Lincoln.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1865  to 
return  to  the  bar.  He  served  as  governor  of  New  Mexico  Terri- 
tory (X878-188X)  and  as  mmister  to  Turkey  (1881-1885).  Though 
exceedingly  popular  as  a  lecturer,  his  literary  reputation  rests 
upon  three  historical  romances:  Tht  Fair  God  (1873),  a  story 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico;  Bm  Hur  (x88o),  a  tale  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  wfaidi  was  translated  into  several  languages  and 
draraatizcxl;  and  The  Prince  of  India  (1893),  dealing  with  the 
Wandering  Jew  and  the  Bysantine  empire. 

WAUACB,  SIR  RICHARD,  Bart.  (1818-1890),  English 
art  collector  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
a6th  of  July  181 8.  According  to  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  (sec 
DUt.  of  Salional  Biography^  art.  "  Wallace  "),  he  was  a  natural 
son  of  Maria,  marchioness  of  Hertford  (wifeof  the  third  marquess), 
under  whoae  aua{Mces  the  boy  was  educated,  mainly  at  Paris; 
but  it  was  generally  supposed  in  his  lifetime  that  he  was  a  son 
of  the  fourth  marquess  (his  elder  by  only  eighteen  years),  and 
therefore  her  grandson.  At  Paris  he  was  well  known  in  society, 
and  became  an  assiduous  cdlector  of  all  sorts  of  valuable  objets 
i'crt,  but  in  1857  these  were  sold  and  Wallace  devoted  himself 
to  as^ting  the  fourth  marquess,  who  left  London  to  reside 
entirdy  in  Paris,  to  acquire  a  magnificent  collection  of  the 
finest  examples  of  painting,  armour,  furniture  and  hric-t-hrac. 
In  1870  the  marquess  of  Hertford  died  unmarried,  bequeathing 
to  Wallace  an  enormous  property,  including  Hertford  House 
and  its  contents,  the  house  in  Paris,  and  large  Irish  estates. 
Pending  the  reopening  of  Hertford  House,  which  had  been  shut 
up  since  the  marquess  had  gone  to  live  in  Paris,  Wallace  sent  some 
of  the  finest  of  his  pictures  and  other  treasures  to  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum  for  exhibition;  they  were  then  transferred  to 
Hertford  House,  wMch  had  been  largely  transformed  in  order 
to  receive  them.  In  1 87 1  he  was  created  a  baronet  for  his  services 
daring  the  siege  of  Paris,  when  he  equipped  several  ambulances, 
founded  the  Hertford  British  hospital,  and  spent  money  lavishly 
in  rdief.  This  munificence  endeared  Sir  Richard  Wallace  to 
the  Frendi  people.  From  1873  ^o  1885  he  had  a  scat  In  parlia- 
BMnt  for  Lisburn,  but  he  lived  mostly  in  Paris,  where,  in  the 
Roe  Laffitte  and  in  his  villa  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  dwelt 
among  art  treasures  not  hiferior  to  those  at  Hertford  House. 
In  1878  he  was  made  one  of  the  British  commissioners  at  the 
Paris  ExhilHtion,  and  he  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  National 
CaDery  and  a  governor  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  He 
&d  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  July  1890.  He  had  married  in  187 1 
the  daughter  of  a  French  officer,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who, 
however,  died  in  1887;  and  Lady  Wallace,  who  died  in  1897, 
bequeathed  his  great  art  collection  to  the  British  nation.  It  is 
BOW  boused  in  Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square,  which  was 
acquired  and  adapted  by  the  government  for  the  purpose. 

WALLACB,  SIR  WILUAM  (c.  1 270-1305),  the  popular 
oatiooal  hero  of  Scotland,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of  Elderslie  and  Auchinbothie,  in  Ren- 
frewshire. The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  certainly  ascertained, 
but  is  usually  given  as  1 370.  The  only  authority  for  the  events 
of  his  early  Kf e  b  the  metrical  history  of  BUnd  Harry.  That 
aathority  cannot  be  implidtly  relied  on,  though  we  need  not 
coodttde  that  the  minstrel  invented  the  stories  he  relates.  He 
lived  about  two  centuries  later  than  Wallace,  during  which  a 
Loosidefable  body  of  legend  had  probably  gathered  round  the 
tAoe,  and  these  popular  "  gcstis  "  he  incorporates  in  his  narrar 
tivc  At  the  same  time  he  professes  to  follow  as  his  "  autour  ** 
UL  account  that  had  been  written  in  Latin  by  John  Blair,  the 
r^rrsooal  friend  and  chaplain  of  Wallace  himself.  As  Blair's 
i;c count  has  perished,  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  minstrel  has 
iaiUafuRy  loOowed  his  authority,  but  some  ooopantively  recent 


discoveries  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  portions  of  the  narrative 
which  had  previously  been  doubted.  At  best,  however,  his 
authority  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  except  when  it  is 
confirmed  by  other  and  more  trustworthy  evidence. 

Only  for  a  period  of  less  than  two  years  in  his  life— from  the 
beginning  of  the  insurrection  in  1297  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk— 
does  Wallace  come  before  us  in  the  dearest  historical  light. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  gUmpses  of  him  that  we  obtain 
from  authentic  historical  documents,  the  recorded  events  of  his 
later  as  of  his  earlier  life  rest  on  no  more  certain  authority  than 
that  of  Blind  Harry. 

In  his  boyhood,  according  to  the  usual  accounts,  he  resided 
for  some  time  at  Dunipace,  in  Stirlingshire,  with  an  unde,  who 
is  styled  "  patron  "  of  the  place.  By  this  unde  h6  was  partially 
educated,  and  from  him  he  imbibed  an  enthusiastic  love  of 
liberty.  His  education  was  continued  at  Dundee,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  John  Blair.  On  account  of  an  inddent  that 
happened  at  Dundee— his  slaughter  of  a  young  Englishman 
named  Selby,  for  an  insult  offered  to  him— he  is  said  to  have 
been  outlawed,  and  so  driven  into  rebdlion  against  the  Englbh. 
Betaking  himself  to  the  wilds  of  the  country,  he  gradually 
gathered  round  him  a  body  of  desperate  men  whom  he  led  in 
various  attacks  upon  the  English.  In  consequence  of  the  success 
of  these  early  enterprises  his  following  largely  increased,  several 
of  the  more  patriotic  nobles — ^including  the  steward  of  Scotland, 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  Sir  John  de  Graham,  Douglas  the  Hardy, 
Wishart,  bishop  d!  Glasgow,  and  pthers— having  joined  him. 
His  insurrection  now  became  more  open  and  pronounced,  and 
his  enterprises  of  greater  importance.  An  attack  was  made 
upon  the  English  justidar,  Ormsby,^ho  was  holding  his  court  at 
Scone.  The  justidar  himself  escaped,  but  many  of  his  followers 
were  captured  or  slain.  The  burning  of  the  Bams  of  Ayr,  the 
quarters  of  English  soldiers,  in  revenge  for  the  treacherous 
slaughter  of  his  ynde,  Sir  Ronald  Crawford,  and  other  Scottish 
noblemen,  followed.  The  success  of  these  exploits  induced  the 
English  king  to  take  measures  for  staying  the  insuiiection.  A 
large  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  was  sent  agamst  the  insurgents,  and  came  up 
with  them  at  Irvine.  Dissensions  broke  out  among  the  Scotti^ 
leaders,  and  all  Wallace's  titled  friends  left  him  and  made  sub- 
mission to  Edward,  except  the  ever  faithful  Sir  Andrew  Moray. 
The  treaty  of  Irvine,  by  which  these  Scottish  nobles  agreed  to 
acknowledge  Edward  as  their  sovereign  lord,  is  printed  in 
Rymer's  Foedera,  It  is  dated  the  9th  of  Jvdy  1297,  and  is  the 
first  public  document  In  whidi  the  name  of  Sir  William  Wallace 
occurs.  Wallace  retired  to  the  north,  and  although  deserted  by 
the  barons  was  soon  at  the  head.of  a  large  army.  The  vigour 
and  success  of  his  operations  was  such  that  in  a  short  time  he 
succeeded  in  recovering  almost  all  the  fortresses  held  by  the 
English  to  the  north  of  the  Forth.  He  had  begun  the  siege  of 
Dundee  when  he  recdved  information  that  an  English  army,  led 
by  the  earl  of  Surrey  and  Cressingham  the  treasurer,  was  on  its 
march  northward.  Leaving  the  dtizens  of  Dundee  to*  continue 
the  siege  of  the  castle,  he  made  a  rapid  march  to  Stirling.  En- 
camping in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey  Craig — on  which 
now  stands  the  national  monument  to  hb  memory — he  watched 
the  passage  of  the  Forth.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring 
Wallace  to  terms,  the  En^sh  commander,  on  the  morning  of 
the  nth  of  September  1297,  began  to  cross  the  bridge.  When 
about  one  half  of  his  army  had  crossed,  and  while  they  were  still 
in  disorder,  they  were  attacked  with  such  fury  by  Wallace,  that 
almost  all — Cressingham  among  the  number — ^were  slain,  or 
driven  into  the  river  and  drowned.  Those  on  the  south  sidJe  of 
the  river  were  seized  with  panic  and  fled  tumultuously,  having 
first  set  fire  to  the  bridge.  The  Scots,  however,  crossed  by  a  ford, 
and  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  as  far  as  Berwick.  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  fdl  in  this  battle.  The  results  of  it  were  im- 
portant. The  English  were  everywhere  driven  from  Scotland. 
To  increase  the  alarm  of  the  English,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the 
famiue  which  tten  prevailed,  Wallace  organized  a  great  raid  into 
the  north  of  England,  in  the  course  of  which  he  devastated  the 
country  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle.  On  his  return  he  was  elected 
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guudivi  of  lilt  kingdom.  In  thii  oBicc  he  td  hinuclf  U>  R' 
OTganue  the  anny  And  la  Rgulitc  the  lOaJn  oi  the  country. 
Hjfl  metautet  were  mtrked  by  much  wisdom  and  vigour^  and  £or 
a  short  time  (ucceeded  in  sccuiing  order,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
jaJoiuy  and  oppo&ilion  of  the  nobles.  Edward  was  in  Flanders 
when  the  newB  of  Uiis  succesafu!  revolt  reached  him.  He  hastened 
home,  and  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  entered  Scotland  in  July 
119(1.  Wallace  was  <it)llged  to  adopt  the  only  plan  of  catopsl^ 
which  cnuld  give  any  hope  of  buccch.  He  slowly  retired  before 
the  Eogliih  moaardi,  driving  ofi  all  lupplics  and  wtuting  the 
country.  The  nobles  as  usual  toi  the  most  put  deierted  his 
siandaid.  Those  that  remained  thwarted  his  coundli  by  their 
jealousies.  His  plan,  hon-ever,  Qune  very  nest  being  succevfu!. 
Edward,  compelled  by  limine,  had  alieady  given  oiden  for  a 
retreat  when  he  received  information  of  Wallace'i  position  and 
intentions.  The  army,  then  at  Kiikliaton,  »u  immcdiiiely  Kt 
in  motion,  and  neit  mominG  (July  33,  119S)  Wallace  was 
brought  to  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  Falkirk.  After  an  obstinate 
fight  the  Scot)  were  overpowered  and  defeated  with  great  loss. 
Among  the  slain  was  Sir  John  de  Graham,  the  tiosom  friend  oi 
Wallace,  whose  death,  as  Blind  Hairy  tells,  threw  the  hero  into 
a  freniy  of  rage  and  grief.  Tbe  account  of  his  distress  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  touching  passages  in  the  poem.  With  the 
remains  of  his  army  Wallace  found  refuge  for  the  night  in  tbe 
Torwood— known  to  him  ftom  his  boyish  life  it  Dunipace.  He 
then  retreated  to  the  nonh.  burning  the  lawn  and  outle  of 
Stirling  on  his  way.  He  ttsigncd  tbe  office  of  guardian,  and 
betook  himself  again  to  a  wandering  life  and  a  desultory  and 
predatory  warfare  against  the  English.    At  this  point  his  history 
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refusing  allegiance  to  the  English  king.  A  price  was  set  upon 
his  head,  and  tbe  Enslish  governors  and  captains  in  Scotland  had 
otden  to  use  evciy  means  far  bia  capture.  On  the  5tb  of  August 
tjoj  he  was  tskcn— as  is  generally  alleged,  through  treachery— 
al  Robroystan,  near  Glasgow,  by  Sir  John  Menteith.  carried  to 
the  caslle  of  Dumbaiton,  and  thence  conveyed  in  tetters  and 
strongly  guarded  to  London.  He  reached  London  on  the  J^rA 
of  August,  and  neit  day  nas  taken  to  Westminster  Hall,  where 
he  was  impeached  aa  a  traitor  by  Sir  Peter  Mallorie,  the  king's 
justice.  To  the  accusation  Wallace  made  the  simple  reply  that 
he  could  not  bt  a  traitor  to  the  king  of  England,  for  be  never 
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WAU.ACB.  WIUiAK  (i;6g-ig4j},  Scoltidi  D 
was  bom  on  the  13rd  of  September  t)W  at  Dytait  in  Fifeshire, 
where  he  received  his  schooi  education.  In  i;S4  hit  family 
removed  to  E<iinburgh,  where  he  himself  was  set  to  learn  tbe 
trade  of  a  bookbinder;  but  his  taste  for  mathematica  had 
already  developed  itself,  and  he  made  audi  use  of  hil  leisure 
hours  that  before  the  completion  of  bis  apfucntictdiip  be  bad 
made  conaidemble  acquirements  in  geometiy,  alg^n  atid 
BSinmoDiy.  He  waa  further  asusied  in  his  studies  by  Jobo 
Roblsoa  {il]9-iSas)  and  John  Fbyfair,  to  whom  Us  atnlilie* 
had  become  known.  After  various  changes  of  utuation.  dictated 
mainly  by  a  desire  to  gain  time  for  study,  he  became  assistant 
teacher  of  mathematics  ia  the  academy  of  Perth  in  1794,  and 
this  post  he  exchanged  la  180J  foe  a  nutbemalical  mastership 
in  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Great  Mario*  (afterwarda  al 
Sandhurst).  In  iSi^  he  wu  chosen  to  lueceed  Johii  Leslie  in  tbe 
chiir  of  mathematics  al  Edinburgh,  and  in  iSjS,  whtn  compelied 
by  ill-hcalih  to  retire,  he  received  a  govunmeat  pension  for  fife. 
"     "   ' '    Edinburgh  on  the  'Ath  of  April  i3^. 
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graduate  days  at  Balliol,  he  was  known  as  "  The  Dorian."  But 
he  HIS  greatly  respected  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  lactont.  His 
philosophical  works  are  abnott  entirely  devoted  loGenBan,  and 
especially  to  Hegelian,  docuines,  which  he  expouniied  kiul 
criticized  with  great  clearness  and  litenty  skill.  In  dealing  with 
Hegel  he  was,  unlike  many  other  writer),  succcsaful  fn  expRss- 
tag  himself  in  a  lucid  literary  manner,  without  ullfitM  Mad 
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(rt6t>.  l0t^t  Triumpk  (1862)  and  The  Desert  Ftvwet  (1863). 
He  ako  published  a  number  of  compositions  for  the  piano,  &c. 
Vincent  Wallace  was  a  cultivated  man  and  an  accompliifaed 
mnsidan,  whose  Montana  still  holds  the  stage,  and  whose  work 
as  an  English  operatic  compose,  at  a  period  by  no  means 
enconrscing  to  English  music,  has  a  distinct  historical  value, 
like  BaUe,  he  was  bom  an  Irishman,  and  bis  reputation  as  one 
ol  the  few  composers  known  beyond  the  British  Isles  at  that 
time  is  naturmliy  coupled  with  Balfe's.  But  he  was  a  finer  artist 
and  a  more  original  mnsidan.  In  later  years  he  became  almost 
blind;  and  he  died  in  poor  drcumstanoes  on  the  lath  of  October 
1S65,  leaving  «  widow  and  two  children. 

WALLACK.  JAHB8  WILUAM  (c.  1794-1864),  Anglo- 
American  actor  and  manager,  was  bom  in  London,  his  parents 
beins  actors.  He  made  his  first  stsge  appearance  atDrury 
Lane  in  1807.  After  three  years  in  Dublin  he  was  again  at 
Dmry  Lane  until  he  went  to  America  in  i8t8.  He  settled  in 
New  York  permanently  in  r852,  the  first  Wallack's  theatre  being 
an  old  one  renamed  at  the  comer  of  Broome  Street  and  Broad- 
way. The  second,  at  13th  Street  and  Broadway,  he  built  him- 
self. Wallack  was  an  actor  of  the  old  school  Thackeray  praises 
his  Shylock,  Joseph  Jefferson  his  Don  Caesar  de  Baaan.  He 
married  the  dau^ter  (d.  r85i)  of  John  Henry  Johnstone  (1749" 
1828),  a  popular  tenor  and  stage  Irishman.  Their  scm,  John 
Lesm  Wallmx  (1820-1888),  was  born  in  New  York  on  the 
ist  of  January  182a  At  one  time  in  the  English  army,  then  on 
the  Dublin  and  London  stage,  he  made  his  first  stage  appearance 
ia  New  York  in  1847  under  the  name  of  John  Lester  as  Sir  Charles 
CoMstrcam,  in  Boucicault's  adaptation  of  Usei  Up.  He  was 
manager,  osing  the  name  Wallack,  of  the  second  Wallack's 
theatre  from  1861,  and  in  1882  he  opened  the  third  at  301b 
Street  and  Broadway.  His  greatest  successes  were  as  Charles 
Surface,  as  Benedick,  and  especially  as  Elliot  Grey  in  his  own 
pby  Resedale,  and  similar  li|^t  comedy  and  romantic  parts,  for 
which  his  fascinating  manners  and  handsome  person  well  fitted 
UoBu  He  married  a  sister  (d.  1909)  of  Sir  John  Millais.  He  wrote 
his  own  iiemofies  cj  Fifty  Years, 

WAILAROO,  a  seaport  of  Daly  county,  South  Australia, 
situated  in  Wallaroo  Bay,  on  the  Spencer  Gulf,  123  m.  by  rail 
K.  W.  by  N.  of  Adelaide.  It  is  connected  by  nul  with  the  cele- 
brated Wallaroo  copper  mines  (near  Kadina,  at  &  distance  of 
6  m.  from  the  port).  At  Wallaroo  Bay  are  the  largest  smelting 
works  in  the  stale,  ranking  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Cold,  silver  and  concentrated  ores  are  received  from  other 
parts  of  the  continent  and  from  Tasmania  for  smelting  at  these 
works,  which  have  ample  facilities  for  shipment.  Population  of 
town  (1901)  2920;  of  town  and  mines,  4866. 

WALLASEY*  an  urban  district  in  the  Wirral  parliamentary 
divisioa  of  Cheshire,  England,  2  m.  N.W.  of  Birkenhead,  of 
which  it  forms  a  suburb.  Pop.  (190O  53i579*  The  former 
marshy  estuary  called  Wallasey  Pool  is  occupied  by  the  Great 
Float,  forming  an  immense  dock  (see  Birkenhead).  The  church 
of  St  Hilary,  to.  which  is  assigned  a  foundation  in  the  xoth 
century,  was  rebuilt  in  the  iSth  century,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower  bearing  the  date  1536.  It  was  gutted  by  fire  in  1857, 
and  the  whole  was  again  rebuilt  in  the  Early  English  style. 
On  the  shore  of  the  Irish  Sea  is  Leasowe  Castle,  once  known  as 
Mock-Beggar  Hall,  and  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
carls  of  Derby  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  witness  the 
hone-races  held  here.  Under  Wallasey  Pool  are  remains  of  a 
submerged  forest,  in  which  various  animal  skeletons  have  been 

toond. 

At  the  Conquest  Wallasey  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of 
Robert  dc  Rhuddlan,  and  on  his  decease  became  part  of  the  fee  of 
RUtoo.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  a  small  port,  to  which 
there  belonged  three  barques  and  fourteen  men.  In  1668  the 
Baaor  was  possessed  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  but  various  parU  aftcr- 
vaids  became  alienated.  For  a  considerable  time  the  horse-races 
held  on  what  was  then  a  common  had  considerable  reputation, 
but  they  were  diKonlinued  in  1760.  At  these  races  the  duke  of 
Monnoath.  son  of  Chaiies  II.,  once  rode  his  own  hone  and  won 
thcpbtc 


WALLA  WALLA,  a  dly  and  the  county-seat  of  WaHa  Walla 
county,  Washington,  U.S.A.,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  state,  on 
Mill  Creek,  about  200  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Spokane.  Pop.  (1880) 
3588;  (1890)  4709;  (r9oo)  10,049,  of  whom  1522  were  foreign- 
bom;  (1910  census)  •  19*364.  Walla  Walla  is  served  by  the 
Northem  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.'s 
(Union  Pacific)  railways,  and  by  an  interurban  electric  line. 
In  the  dty  are  a  state  penitentiary,  Fort  WaUa  Walla  (a  U.S. 
cavalry  post),  a  Federal  Land  Office,  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building,  a  Carnegie  library,  the  State  Odd  Fellows' 
Home,  and  the  Stubblefield  Home  for  Widows  and  Orphans. 
Sessions  of  Federal  District  and  Circuit  courts  axe  held  here. 
WaUa  WalU  is  the  seat  of  Whitman  College  (charteied,  1859; 
opened,  1866;  rechartered,  1883),  originally  Congregational,  but 
now  non-sectarian,  which. was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Cushing 
Eells  and.  was  named  in  honour  of  Marcus  Whitman,  and  includes 
a  college,  a  conservatory  of  music  and  a  preparatory  academy, 
and  occupies  a  campus  of  30  acres;  and  of  WaUa  Walla  College 
(Adventist).  Here  are  also  St  Paul's  School  (Protestant  Episco- 
pal) for  girls,  and  St  Vincent's  Academy  for  girls  and  De  La  Salle 
Academy  for  boys  (both  Roman  Catholic).  The  dty  b  situated 
in  a  farming  (especially  wheat-growing),  stock-raisbg  and  fruit- 
growing repon,  is  a  di^butlng  centre  for  the  adjacent  territory 
in  Wa^iington,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  has  a  large  wholesale 
business.  Among  its  manufactures  are  flour  and  grist-mill 
products,  agricultural  implements,  lumber,  fotmdry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  leather  and  malted  liquors.  The  value  of  the 
factory  product  in  r905  was  $i,485»79Xf  54*1%  more  than  in 
190a  The  munidpallty  owns  its  waterworks.  In  1836  the 
famous  missionary,  Marcus  Whitman,  established  at  Waiilatpu, 
about  5  m.  W.  of  the  present  WaUa  WaUa,  a  mission  of  the 
American  Board  (Congregational),  which  in  1847  ^"^^^  broken  up 
by  an  Indian  attack,  Whitman,  his  wife  and  twelve  others 
being  massacred,  and  the  other  residents  being  carried  off  as 
prisoners.  In  1857  Fort  WaUa  WaUa  was  bmlt  by  the  United 
Slates  government  on  the  site  of  the  present  dty,  and  about  it 
a  settlement  grew  up  in  1857-1858.  WaUa  WaUa  was  laid  out 
and  organized  as  a  town,  and  became  the  county  seat  in  1859; 
in  1862  it  was  chartered  as  a  dty.  The  name  "  WaUa  WaUa  " 
is  said  to  be  a  Nez  Perc^  Indian  term  meaning  "  a  rapid  stream." 

See  W.  D.  Lyman.  An  IttuUraied History  of  WaUa  Watta  County, 
StaU  tf  Waskingfon  {1901). 

WALL-COVERINGS.  The  present  article  deals  with  this 
subject  (see  Mural  Decoration  for  art  and  archaeology)  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  in  connexion  with  house-furnishing. 
In  selecting  a  waU-covering,  the  chief  factors  to  be  borne  in  mind 

I  are  the  conditions  of  the  room,  viz.  the  use  to  which  it  is-to  be  put, 
and  its  Ughting,  aspect  and  outlook. 
M  arfolc  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  materials  that  can  be  chosen  for 
covering  a  wall.  The  variety  of  its  natural  markings  and  colour 
gives  a  wide  choice  that  enables  it  to  be  employed  in  practicaUy 
any  scheme  of  colouring  and  (or  rooms  of  any  aspect  and 
of  any  description.  The  working  up  of  the  marble  is  done 
mostly  by  machinery ;  the  saws  used  arc  flat  strips  of  steel 
set  in  the  frame  of  a  machine  and  worked  to  and  fro,  sand 
and  water  being  coastantly  supplied  to  assist  in  the  work  of  cutting. 
Mouldings  are  worked  to  the  dc&ircd  profile  by  rapidly  revolving 
cartwrundum  wheels,  and  arc  afterwards  polished  by  hand.  Marble 
wall-slabtung  needs  very  careful  fixing,  and  should  be  well  supported 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  cramps  at  a  little  distance  from  tne  wall, 
leaving  a  space  of  about  half  an  inch  at  the  back  of  the  slab.  Non- 
rusting  cramps  should  be  used,  such  as  those  made  of  copper  or 
bronze.  A  cement  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  marble  dust  mucd  in. 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  to  one  should  be  used  for  fixing,  as  pure 
plaster,  especially  if  new,  is  liable  to  swell  and  cause  the  marble  to 
crack.  Marezto  and  Scaf^iola  are  imitation  marbka  and  are  described 
in  Plastbkwork. 

Well-designed  and  properly  executed  mosaic  is  a  very  beautiful 
decorative  medium,  and  ranks  among  the  most  permanent  as  weH 
as  most  pleasing  wall-coverings.  Witn  gfass  motaic  great  j|  ^ 
ranges  both  of  colour  and  of  texture  of  surface  can  be  *""* 
obtained,  diffei^rat  methods  of  preparing  the  glass  giving  a  brflliant 
granular  or  quite  duQ  surface  as  desired  to  suit  the  particular 
position  of  the  work.  Marble  mosaic  is  used  more  for  floors  and 
pavings  than  for  vertical  surfaces.  Most  mosaic  is  now  put  together 
m  the  studio  and  pasted  upon  sheets  of  tough  paper  to  which  the 
design  has  previously  been  tfanslerred.  The  whole  section  can  thus 
be  bedded  on  the  prepared  waU-surface  with  the  kast  amount  of 
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:(  u  wished  oR  f  »ID  Ihe  Face  oT  tbc  work. 
ottlkan 


H?ucff  i^l^ 

luluRolnll-tJlH.  E^wciaUy 

__^  bilh  levd  of  CIEElletK^ . 

"'^  the  qualiiiei  of  bcin^  bird  in  wn^,duE>UeidlUllp-^.■bJ^L- 
Ln{  And  «ui1y  wniluble,  viib  beduly  flf  dcBfii,  colourint  Hnd  surl^'  i\ 
i>|jTtB  may  prTlu]Mb«pluediie]it  Kn  order  oTiDtriluAWBU-cnvGTjr  ^ 
to  iDOHk.  A  (hia.  opaque  glut  mileiut,  miaurutund  i»Ti''-r 
virioiD  tndc  namei.  u  now  iDuch  uked,  etpccialLy  rorlUiPEFxi^ii:i^ 
walk-  It  hoB  alL  Lhe  dniury  quolilin  of  lUn,  but  i»  iwcli.ii  i 
■omevhat  man  fi^le  and  liable  to  be  dam>|ed  under  haril  » i'  j  i  r 
It  ii  made  in  opal  and  other  coloura  and  ia  luually  fi^ed  vbilb  i 
apcciaL  cnneni  ot  mutic  which  allowa  for  kliaht  ttiDvtini:ii[^  '  I 
Bfaniiaa  and  eomnctiaa.  The  thicluw  al  Us  matsiil  vani! 
with  ililf««t  nilfen  fmn  )  u>  i  in. 
Moal  thcctinf,  thoufh  Hintwnat  innrtiatk  in  appearance,  ii  uuf  ul 

— ' durable,  w3teiproo(  and  laniiary  wall  prcpiection  14  nitJi-l, 

and  it  ihcrtfwT  dlen  uBrd  iorBmllrrvi.waih.houBFBdiiii 
.   ^TTiin  ibcnt  uI  linc  with  ilifhtly  cmboanl 

u  with  Mmlifof  (Old  mjr.    Shceu 

'C  eUboraUly  emboued  and  fiud  la 

n;  they  ai«  cither  previouily  enamelled 

for  waU^veringi.  but  arr  adapted  for  ute  in  either  potitian- 
Tapntr^  of  fmod  dcBiKii  aqd  workmonihip  a  a  rully  bcnauh  I 

TffT-    Cn  |h?1qmo(p^'S!(ri™"S'do.«'filUno."lI  u'n',.'[ 

dustanddin.  Thtaimitiiiurk applies. but peiliapiiiialcnil.ur,!-. 
to  tnxmlc]  of  •ilk  and  damait.  ThlH  nuinuls  arc  ol  a  <lrli...tE 
palim  and  become  cadly  eoikd  by  (be  fumea  of  gaa  or  oil  Ijnt^i-. 
Sub^t  i»ta  for  thcae  mauriabon  Aoul  pUper  am]  on  cotton  arc  njj.l^ 
with  a  prepared  back  to  [acilirate  pflstiOK  and  haoilDBr  and  an  n  \rry 


bruibed  off  witliout  datnaeuic  the  malprial.  \t  Is  a  pleating  wall- 
covcflni,  which  wiU  stand  nanl  wear,  and  it  form*  a  good  b^k- 
fround  Tot  picturca  and  f  umhun. 
The  tenn  "  wnll-papH- "  (mbracn  a  very  large  variety  al  inatcr;:ili 
any  hiodp.  dcalBna  and  qualitin.  Tan^nj;  from  tha  chf^jf^-t 
maehine-priatcdpafiaaof  the  moat  ffifluydactipiian  ^iml 
L  ofteo  hideoui  dencn,  to  the  Taoaneie  and  ■AmQaTltAiliT 
'•  papeT<.ikiUully  inodiUediaRlleCaadifcblydecDratc.il., 
.-a  ..,.  pv. .  ^^-f^  of  the  paper,  of  whatever  deuriLTL..:! 
renbly  be  of  a  eonventioul  potlem,  .]:i'    - 

Euwur.    ine  wau  muH  be  treated  aa  a  bflclvround,  conidiiiri.;  1  '  i 

C'anc  n/face,  and  no  attempt  made  to  introduce  1  pictorial  ek, 
to  tha  decoration.    The  wall  iurface.  regarded  [ram  the  ]  1'' 
hanoer^poidt  of  view,  it  often  divided  tola  three  ■ertions,  ihr  ,;      1 
or  hiH.  the  ikU  or  jUlut.  and  ibe/rW>  »  the  top  iinn>-l<". 
beneath  the  cornice,   Thit  wbdivbion  ia  pat  alwaya  adhered  lu,  :i<i.f 

^d^da^a'!^  filing  wllhilu't  t'i>e'rt>He.aMtfaH?Dd*Sliing™i^Q°rtlK' 
dado.  TTie  diviaun  between  the  lectioiH  it  tuiany  formed,  jn  i1i^- 
caae  of  the  frieieand  hHing.  with  a  wood  picture  nilj  and  betvern  ih^ 
bllir<E  and  dado  with  a  fDouMed  dado  or  chair  i»l. 
<  tt^ll-pdpeia  may  be  printed  dthcr  b  disUmptr  colotirt  or  nE 
coloura.  and  the  patlema  upon  (hem  are  printed  diber  hv  h.^rij  -,' 
by  machine.  There  are  alto  ji(/.£e(M«i(  napeia  whic 
butda  of  titdace  Gniih,  and  with  ■Dnie  of  thcae  a  pa 


upon  the  paper  and  tUck  colour  ai 
with  a  atirbnith. 

^  ninled  by  raacJiinery.    The  pa 


WiH.papera  an  to! 
ftandard  ji»  for  ■  id 

printed  anriaccft...., . ._ 

It  on  each  edse.  One  or  both  of  tbei 
ived  prior  to  hancins.  French  wall-pi 
1.  wide  and  only  contain  40)  *]■  't.  o 


tobeulcd^be'df'^ 


..„-  -- -,^-^  ,  taiw  ^m  around  irhich  are  grouped  tbe 

printing  cyUndera.  each  with  iifl  aeparatc  inldng  roller  to  aupply  tbe 
■perial  cokHjr  for  i(a  uae.  On  each  of  the  wooden  printing  roller*  ia 
■el  copivr  "  type,"  reprerentipg  aa  much  of  the  pattern  at  la  to  be 

(he  rollera  to  work  together  to  lorm  one  perfect  pattern,  antlwlieik 

mare  to  "mi  "  hia  machine,  a  very  large  quantity  of  paper  being 

print  a  few  _piecc4  for  hit  cuRonier  from  the  blocka  he  ha*  ivtaia«d. 
with  ouchine-pfinted  paper  thla,  front  a  practical  pdnt  of  view, 
ia  impQatible>  for  it  would  nccniitale  the  pnoier'a  gdng  throngh  tbe 
loat:  aitd  coHly  proccta  of  "  aettini "  the  machuK. 
WaH^apera  arv  tiiU  b  rottt  ailed  *'  piccea."  In  Engtaiul  tbe 
.    Tf   .  .  ^1^  ySTloag  and  11  in.  wide, 

width,  aia  Martin  of  Jialf  an  inch 

spared  wiih  63  ft.  in  a 

Kventli'mun  be  lAk  ™""' "^''       '' 
oddlengtha.    If  Frer 
38  indead  of  60.  Ibete  Bgurea 
printed  turface  in  each  roll.    1 
papering  I  '  " 

_. „ laa  Teen  added  in  lii.  ,..,r _...,_,  „ 

3  oa.  lonch  pint  of  water-  tnKlectinga  raperfoca  newly  plaaterc^ 
wall  tbe  colour  choaen  iboukl  be  capable  olwKhuandingthe  bleaching 

are  affected  in  thia  manner.  For  heavy  papen  glue  paste  should  be 
used,  hperine  which  hat  become  dirty  may  be  effectually  deatbed 
with  newbread  or  ttimdou^h;  when  gently  rubbed  over  the  aurfarc 

iiuirdbehindtliepapertoprcvcnt  the  paperfrombaominf  damaged 
bylhewet.  "^"^  '^  Ij.  Br^ 

WALLEHETEIH  [properly  W*u>STriH),  ILBRBCRT 
WEHZEL  EUSEBIDS  VOK,  duke  ot  Friedlind,  Sagin  and' 
Mecklenburg  [js8]-i6j4),  German  loldier  and  tlatesnun, 
was  bom  of  a  noble  but  by  no  meajii  wealthy  or  inQuenlial 
family  at  Hcirniiiiic,  Bohemia,  on  ihe  islh  of  September  158]. 
Hit  parent)  were  Lutheran),  and  in  eaijy  youth  he  attended  tbe 
icbool  of  the  firUbera  of  Ihe  Cotnmon  Life  at  Eoschumbeig. 
Afier  Ihe  death  of  hit  paienii  he  wu  tent  by  bit  uncle,  Sliwaii, 
10  the  jHuit  college  of  nobles  at  Olmllli,  after  which  he  pio- 
fisted,  but  hardly  accepted,  the  Roman  Caibolic  faith.  In 
1599  lie  went  to-Ihe  univenjiy  of  Altdatf,  which  be  had  to  leave 
in  conxquence  ul  vime  boyish  ColUa.  Aftcrwardi  he  itudied  at 
Bologna  and  Padua,  and  visiled  many  places  in  aoolhem.and 


Whi 


rology. 


t  gave  I 


life  be  never  wavered  ia 

lesliny.  For  some  lime  Wallenslcin  served  in  tbe  army 
'mperor  Rudolph  II.  in  Hungary,  which  was  coinEPanded 
Ihodical  professional  soldier,  Ciorgio  Bastx.  Hii  peiwnal 
'  '^  in  for  him  1  romptny 'without 


urchase.   Id  1606  he 


:d  Bohci 


I  elderly  widow,  Lutrelia  Nikosiie  von  Landeck, 
whoie  peal  eslales  in  Moravia  he  inherited  after  her  death  ia 
j6h.  Hia  new  wealth  enabled  him  to  offer  two  hundred  horse, 
^cndidly  equipped,  lo  the  archduke  Ferdinand  for  bis  war  with 
Venice  in  1617.  Wallcn»ein  cotnmiDded  them  in  person,  and 
tram  (bat  lime  he  enjoyed  both  favour  nl  court  and  populsiity 

by  bis  niarHagc  with  Isabella  Katbarina,  datiGhler  of  Count 
Ha[n(h,a  eonfidentialadviserol  tbe  emperor  Matthias. 

In  the  dislurbinces  which  broke  out  in  Bohemia  in  ifiiS  and 
[pieved  lo  be  the  beginning  ol  the  Thirty  Years'  Wat,  advinco 
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«ae  aade  to  WmUenstdit  by  the  levohitionvy  party,  but  he 

yntkutd  to  associate  himself  vith  the  imperial  cause,  and  he 

canied  off  the  treasure-chest  of  the  Moravian  estates  to  Vienna, 

part  of  its  contents  being  given  him  for  the  equipment  of  a  regi- 

Bcat  of  cursasiers.    At  the  head  of  this  regiment  Wallenstein 

won  great  <&tinctkm  under  Buquoy  in  the  war  against  Mansfeld. 

He  was  not  ptesent  at  the  battle  of  the  Weisser  Berg,  but  he  did 

briUiant  service  as  seamd-in-command  of  the  4rmy  which  opposed 

Gabriel  Bethlen  in  Moravia,  and  recovered  his  estates  which  the 

Bstionalista  had  seixed.    The  battle  of  the  Weisser  Berg  placed 

Bohemia  at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  WaUrastein 

tamed  the  prevailing  confusion  to  his  own  advantage.     He 

secured  the  great  estates  belonging  to  bis  mother's  family,  and 

the  emperor  sold  to  him  on  ea^  terms  vast  tracts  of  oon&cated 

lands,    ifis  possessions  he  was  allowed  to  form  mto  a  temtory 

^Uled  Fricdland,  and  he  was  raised  in  1622  to  the  rank  of  an 

inpenal  count  palatine,  in  1623  to  that  of  a  prince.    In  1625 

he  was  made  duke  of  Friedland     Meantime  he  fought  with 

skill  and  success  against  Gabriel  Bethlen,  and  so  enhanced  his 

icpuutKm  at  the  dark  moment  when  Vienna  was  in  peril  and  the 

emperor's  general  Buquoy  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.    At  this 

stage  in  his  life  the  enigma  of  his  personality  is  complicated  by 

the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  the  cold,  detached  visionaiy  with 

Test  ambitions  and  dreams,  but  also  the  model  ruler  of  his 

principality    In  everyday  auttera  of  admimstration  he  displayed 

rifour  and  foresight    He  not  only  placed  the  administmtion  of 

jastice  on  a  firm  basis  and  founded  schools,  hut  by  many  wise 

DMasares  developed  agriculture  and  mtnmgand  manufactunng 

indusfriea.    At  the  same  time  he  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his 

ambition  and  his  authority  a  pomp  and  refinement  m  his  court 

which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  way  of  life  of  the  smaller 

cslabliabed  rulers. 

When  the  war  against  the  Bohemians  had  become  a  wide- 
9read  conflagcation,  Ferdinand  found  be  had  no  foroea  to  oppose 
10  the  Danes  and  the  Northern  Protestants  other  than  the  Aimy 
of  the  League,  which  was  not  his,  but  the  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent Marimilian's,  instrument.  Wallenstem  saw  his  oppor- 
tmdty  and  early  in  1626  he  offered  to  raise  not  a  regimoit  or  two, 
but  a  whole  army  for  the  imperial  seivice.  After  some  negotia> 
tioas  the  offer  was  accepted,  the  undentanding  bdng  that  the 
tmopa  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  oountxies  they 
aright  occii|iy.  Wallenstein's  popohrity  soon  brought  great 
Bttrabers  of  lecniits  to  his  standard.  He  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  jo/>oo  (not  long  afterwards  of  50^000)  men.  The 
"»"T*fgrr*  of  this  army  in  1625, 1626  and  1627,  against  Mansfeld, 
the  Nosthesn  Protestants  and  Gabriel  Bethlen,  are  descnbed 
aider  TrnxKir  Ykau'  Was. 

&vifl«  cstabliahed  peace  in  Hungary,  Wallenstein  proceeded, 
la  1627,  to  dear  Silesia  of  some  remnanta  of  Mansfdd's  army^ 
and  at  this  time  he  bought  from  the  emperor  the  duchy  of  Sagan, 
his  outlny  In  the  conduct  of  the  war  being  taken  mto  account  in 
the  Gondaaion  of  the  bargain.  He  then  joined  Tilly  in  the 
smuggle  with  Christian  IV.,  and  afterwards  took  possession  of  the 
dnchy  of  Meckkmbuig,  which  was  gnmted  to  him  in  reward  for  his 
service*,  the  hereditary  dukes  being  displaced  oa  the  ground  that 
they  had  helped  the  Danish  king.  He  failed  to  capture  Sttalsund, 
wfakh  he  besieged  foe  several  mouths  in  t628.  This  important 
Rvecse  caused  him  Utter  disappointment,  for  he  had  hoped 
that  by  ^i^tainii^  fiee  access  to  the  Baltic  he  might  be  able  to 
iuke  the  emperw  as  supreme  at  sea  as  he  seemed  to  be  on  land 
It  was  a,  part  of  Wallenstein's  scheme  of  Gernuin  unity  that  he 
dMttld  obtain  possession  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  through 
them  destroy  or  at  least  defy  the  naval  power  of  the  Scandinavian 
kiagdon,  the  Netherlands  and  England.  This  plan  was  com- 
pletdy  Drnstraled  by  the  resistance  of  Stralsund,  and  even 
more  by  the  emperor's  "  Edict  of  Restitution  "  that  not  only 
rallied  against  him  all  the  Protestants  but  brought  in  a  great 
soldier  and  a  modd  army,  Gustavus  and  the  Swedes. 

At  the  same  time  the  victoiy  of  the  principles  of  the  League 
mvolvttd  the  (ail  of  Wallenstein's  influence.  By  his  ambitionsi  his 
high  deeams  of  unity  and  the  incessant  exactions  of  his  army,  he 
had  made  fofhineeU  a  host  of  enemies.  He  was  rq)orted  lo  have 


spoken  of  the  arrogance  of  the  ptmces,  and  it  appeared  probable 
that  he  would  try  to  bring  them.  Catholics  and  Piotestanu 
alike,  into  rigid  subjection  to  the  crown.  Again  and  again 
the  emperor  was  advised  to  dismiss  him.  Ferdinand  was  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  one  who  had  served  him  so  welli  but  the 
demand  was  pressed  so  urgently  in  i6jothat  he  bad  no  alter- 
native, and  in  September  of  that  year  envoys  were  sent  to 
Wallenstein  to  announce  his  removaL  Had  the  emperor  declined 
to  take  this  course,  the  princes  would  probably  have  combined 
against  him,  and  the  result  would  have  been  a  dvil  war  even 
more  serious  than  that  ndiich  had  already  brought  so  many 
disasters  upon  the  country.  jVaUenstem  perfectly  understood 
this,  and  he  therefore  accepted  the  emperor's  dedsion  calmly, 
^ve  over  his  army  to  Tilly,  and  retired  to  Gitschin,  the  capital 
of  his  duchy  of  Fnedhind.  There,  and  at  his  palace  in  Prague, 
he  lived  in  an  atmoqihere  of  mysterious  magnificence,  the  rumours 
of  which  penetrated  all  Germany.  The  enigma  of  his  projects 
was  intensified,  and  the  princes  who  had  secured  his  disgrace 
became  more  mspidous  than  ever.  But  ere  long  the  emperor  was 
forced  by  events  to  call  him  into  the  field  again. 

Shortly  before  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein,  Gustavus  Adolphus 
bad  landed  m  Germany,  and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  he  was 
far  more  formidable  than  the  enemies  with  whom  the  emperor 
had  yet  had  to  contend.  TlUy  was  defeated  at  Brdtenfdd  and  on 
the  Lech,  where  he  recdved  a  mortal  wound,  and  Gustavus 
advanced  to  Munich,  while  Bohemia  was  occupied  by  bis  allies 
the  Saxons.  The  emperor  entreated  Wallenstein  to  come  once 
more  to  his  akL  Wallenstein  at  first  declined;  he  had,  indeed^ 
been  secretly  negotiating  with  Gustavus  Addphus,  in  the  h(^ 
of  destroying  the  League  and  its  projects  and  of  building  his 
new  Germany  without  French  assistance.  However,  he  accq>ted 
Ferdinand's  offers,  and  In  the  firing  of  1632  he  raised  a  fresh 
army  as  strong  as  the  firrt  within  a  few  wedcs  and  took  the  fidd. 
This  army  was  placed  abadutdy  under  his  oontrd,  so  that  he 
assumed  the  position  of  an  independent  prince  rather  than  of  a 
subjecL  His  first  aim  was  to  drive  the  Saxons  from  Bohemis-— 
an  object  which  he  accomplished  without  serious  difficulty. 
Then  be  advanced  against  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom  he  opposed 
near  Nuremberg  and  after  the  battle  of  the  Alte  Veste  dislfodged. 
In  November  came  the  great  battle  of  Ltttsen  (9.V.),  in  wMdi 
the  imperialists  were  drfeated,  but  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
killed. 

To  the  dismay  of  Ferdinand,  WaUeostdn  made  no  use  of  the 
c^iportnnity  provided  for  him  by  the  death  of  the  Swedish  king, 
but  withdrew  to  winter  quarters  in  Bohemia.  In  the  campaign 
of  1633  much  astonishment  was  caused  by  his  apparent  unwflUng- 
ness  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  was  in  fact  preparing  to  desert  the 
emperor.  In  the  war  against  the  Saxons  he  had  offered  them  as 
terms  of  peace  the  revocation  of  the  Edict.  Rehgious  toleration 
and  the  destruction  of  the  separatist  regime,  as  wdl  as  not 
inconsiderable  aggrandisements  for  his  own  power,  formed  his 
programme,  so  far  as  historians  have  been  able  to  reconstruct  it, 
and  becoming  convinced  from  Ferdinand's  obstinacy  that  the 
Edict  would  never  be  rescinded,  he  began  to  prepare  to  "  force 
a  just  peace  on  the  emperor  in  the  interests  of  united  Germany." 
With  this  object  he  entered  into-  negotiations  with  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  Sweden  and  France.  He  had  vast  and  vague 
schemes  for  the  reorganization  of  the  oitire  constitutional  system 
of  the  empire,  and  he  himself  was  to  have  supreme  authority 
in  determining  the  political  destinies  of  his  country.  But  as  the 
mere  commander  of  mercenaries  he  was  trusted  by  no  one,  and 
could  only  play  the  part  of  Cassandra  to  the  end. 

Irritated  by  the  distrust  exdted  by  his  proposab,  and  anxious 
to  make  his  power  fdt,  he  at  last  assumed  the  offensive  against 
the  Swedes  and  Saxons,  winmng  his  last  victory  at  Steinau  on 
the  Oder  in  October.  He  then  resumed  the  negotiations.  In 
December  he  retired  with  his  army  to  Bohemia,  fixing  his  head- 
quarters at  PUsen.  It  had  soon  been  suspected  in  Vienna  that 
WaUenstein  was  playing  a  double  part,  and  the  emperor,  en* 
couraged  by  the  Spaniards  at  his  court,  anxiously  sought  iot 
means  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Wallenstein  was  wdl  aware  of  the 
formed  against  him,  but  di^klayed  little  energy  in  his 
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tbcir  general  was  nuocialeO  biUi  an  equally  emphatic  upresBio 
of  byalty  lo  their  empcroT.  By  thjs  time  Walienaein  had  leuned 
ihal  be  must  act  nariiy.  On  [he  Hlh  of  January  ihe  en 
bad  signed  a  secret  patent  removing  him  ttaia  hts  comr 
and  impeiial  igenls  had  beta  labuuiing  id  nndemune  W 
stein's  influence.  On  llu  7ih  two  of  hit  aCiaiE,  PiccaJamii 
Aldringei,  had  intended  to  seiie  him  al  Ptlsen,  but  finding  tbe 
Itoops  there  loyal  to  iheir  genetal,  they  had  kept  quiet  Bui 
>  patent  charging  WalJenstein  and  t*o  of  his  officci*  Bllh  high 
treason,  and  naming  the  g^nenlsubo  were  to  assumnhesoprame 
command  of  the  anny,  waa  iigded  on  tbe  ifitb  of  Febniaiy^  and 
published  in  Pngue. 

When  Walleoitein  heard  of  the  publlcalion  of  this  patent 
and  of  the  refusal  of  the  garrison  of  Prague  to  lake  his  orden. 


It  of  h 


February,   ai 

guarded  by  about  tooo  mm,  he  wfnt  fwm  Pdscn  lu  Eger,  hoping 
to  OHM  the  Efredei  undu  Duke  Brmhard,  nho,  at  last  nnvincrd 
at  Ms  sincerity,  were  mardiing  to  join  him.  After  tbe  arrival  of 
the  party  al  Eger,  Colonel  Cordon,  the  commandant,  and 
Colonels  Butler  and  Leslie  igned  to  rid  tbe  emperor  of  his 
enemy.  On  the  evening  of  the  ijth  o[  February  Wallenstein's 
mipportera  lUo,  Kinsky,  Tetily  and  Ntumann  were  received  al 
a  banquet  by  the  thie«  cotootls,  and  then  murdered.  Butler, 
Captain  Devereux  and  a  number  of  soldiers  hurried  to  the 
houK  nhero  Wallenslein  was  staying,  and  bnke  into  his  room. 
He  was  instantly  killed  by  a  thjuK  of  Devereui's  panisan. 
Wallenstehi  was  buried  at  Citschin,  but  in  i^ji  ibercmaim  were 
removed  to  the  castle  chapel  of  MUnchengtHtr. 

Modlrectordoraforlhemurderbad  been  issued,  but  it  was  well 
Dndentood  that  tidings  o[  his  death  would  be  welcome  at  coun. 
The  murderers  were  handsomely  rewarded,  and  their  deed  was 
commended  as  an  act  of  justiw. 

as  tall,  thin  and  pale,  with  reddith  hair,  and  eyes 


«n  10  laugh.    He  worked  hard  and  lUenlly. 
r  difficuliyHie  listened  carefully  lo  the  advic 


iBdd.  Of  Walla's  eul; 
education  au  we  Know  is  Ins  own  account  that  he  "wai  bred 
under  several  ill,  dull  and  ignorant  9choo1mastei¥,  till  be  went  la 
Mr  Dobion  at  Wickham,  who  was  a  good  lehoolmasler  and  had 
been  an  Eton  scholar  "    His  father  died  in  i6i«,  and  the  fuiuie 

and  lo  Cainbndge.  He  »a*  admitted  a  fellow-commonei  of 
King's  College  on  the  imd  ol  Match  ■«».  He  teft  williaut  a 
degree,  and  it  is  believed  that  In  ifiai.  attheagcof  only  laleen, 
he  tat  as  member  for  Agmondaham  (Amershan)  in  the  last 
parluuneni  of  James  1  Clanendoa  say)  that  Waller  wai  "ulrfal 
in  paihamenis."  In  that  of  1634  he  represented  Ilihelter,  aod 
in  the  Erst  of  Charles  I.  Chipping  Wycombe,  The  bit  act  by 
which  Waller  dislinguiahed  himself,  however,  was  his  surreptitious 
martiage  with  a  wealihy  ward  of  the^Coun  of  Aldeemeo,  in  1631. 
He  was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  for  this  offence,  and 
heavily  fined  But  his  own  fortune  was  large,  and  ail  bit  Hfc 
Waller  was  a  wealthy  man.  After  bearing  him  a  Ko  and  a 
daughter  at  Beaonslield,  Mrs  Waller  died  in  i6i4.  Itwasabont 
this  lime  Ihat  the  poei  wasclecltd  into  Falkland's"  Qub." 

It  IS  supposed  that  about  1635  he  met  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  cart  of  Leicester,  who  was  Ihen  eighteen 
years  of  age  He  formed  a  romantic  passioa  foe  this  girl,  whom 
he  celebrated  under  the  name  ol  Snchaiissa.  She  rejected 
bun.  and  mamed  Lord  Spencer  in  1639,  Disappointment,  it  tl 
said,  rendered  Wallet  for  a  time  insane,  but  tbis  may  well  be 
doubted  He  wrote,  at  all  events,  ■  long,  graceful  and  emlHntly 
sober  letter  on  the  occasion  of  tbe  wedding  to  tbe  bride's  tfsl«r. 
In  1A40  Waller  was  once  more  M.P.  for  Amer^iam,  and  made 
certain  speeches  which  attracted  wide  attention;  later,  in  Ilia 
Long  Parliament,  he  represented  St  Ives.  Waller  had  hitherto 
supported  the  pariy  of  E*yn>,  but  he  riow  left  him  for  the  group 
of  Falkland  and  Hyde.  His  speeches  were  much  admired,  and 
were  separately  printed;  they  arc  academic  eierdses  very 
carefully  prepared.  Clareadon  aayt  that  Waller  voke  "  upon  all 
occasions  with  great  sharpness  and  freedom."  An  ealraocdinary 
and  obscure  conspiracyagainsi  Parliament,  in  favour  o<  the  king, 
which  is  known  as  "  Waller's  Plot,"  occupied  the  spring  of  164  j, 
hut  on  tbe  joih  of  May  he  and  his  friends  were  arr^tod.  In 
Ihe  terror  of  discovery.  Waller  was  accused  of  displaying  a  wry 
mean  poltrooneiy,  and  of  confessing  "whatever  he  had  nid, 
heard,  thought  or  seen,  and  all  that  he  knew  .  .  or  sa^iected 
of  others."    He  ccrtunlycul  a  poor  figure  by  the  side  of  tboce  of 

■      of  the  House  in  luly , , 

id  he  was  committed  (0  llie 

banished  the  realm  i 

Mary  Bracey  of  Thame,  and  went  over  to  Calais,  afterwirdi 
taking  up  his  residence  at  Rouen.  In  1045  the  J'sew  of  Waller 
were  bit  published  in  lAndon,  in  three  diStioit  editions^  iboe 
of  the  order  and  lOpective  authority  of 
these  issues,  bat  nothing  is  decidedly  known.  Many  of  the  l;^ks 
were  already  set  10  music  by  Henry  Lawes.  In  1646  Waller 
UwcUed  with  Evelyn  in  Switierlond  and  luly.  During  Ihe 
period  of  the  eiile  Waller  managed  to  "  keep  a  table  " 
for  the  Royalists  in  Paris,  although  in  order  to  do  so  he  was 

eV  Jewels.    At  the  close  of  i6si  the  House 

1  Waller's  senienrti  of  baaiihmenl,  and  he 
Beaconi£eld,  where  he  lived  very 
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ftmoos  speech  of  WsUer's  was:  *'  Let  us  look  to  out  Govern* 
ment,  ficet  and  trade,  'tis  the  best  advice  the  oldest  Parliament 
man  among  you  can  give  you,  and  so  God  bless  you."  After 
the  death  of  his  second  wife,  in  1677,  Waller  retired  to  his  bouse 
called  HaQ  Bam  at  Beaconsfield,  and  though  he  returned  to 
London,  he  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the  retirement  of 
his  woods.  '*  where,  "  he  said,  "  he  found  the  trees  as  bare  and 
withered  as  himself."  In  1661  he  had  published  his  poem, 
51  Jcnu^  Park\  in  1664  he  had  collected  his  poetical  works; 
in  1666  appeared  his  fnstnulums  to  a  Painter;  and  in  1685  his 
Divine  Poems.  The  final  collection  of  his  works  is  dated  1686, 
but  there  were  further  posthumous  additions  made  in  1600. 
Waller  bought  a  cottage  at  Coleshili,  where  he  was  bom,  meaning 
to  die  there;  "  a  stag,"  he  said,  **  when  he  is  hunted,  and  near 
spent,  always  returns  home.'*  He  actually  died,  hdwever,  at 
Hall  Bam,  with  his  children  and  his  grandchildren  about  him, 
on  the  21st  of  October  16S7,  and  was  buried  in  woollen  (in  spite 
of  his  expressed  wi^),  in  the  churchyard  of  Beaconsfield. 

WaHer^s  lyrics  were  at  one  time  admired  to  excess,  but 
with  the  exception  of  **  Go,  lovely  Rose  '*  and  one  or  two 
others,  they  have  greatly  lost  their  charm.  He  was  almost 
destitute  of  imaginative  invention,  and  his  fancy  was  plain  and 
triie  But  he  resolutely  placed  himself  in  the  forefront  of 
reaction  against  the  violence  and  "  conceit  "  into  which  the 
baser  kind  of  English  poetry  was  descending.  A  great  deal  of 
discussion,  some  of  it  absurdly  violent  in  tone,  has  been  expended 
on  the  question  how  far  WaUer  was  or  was  not  the  pioneer  in 
introducing  the  classical  couplet  into  English  verse.  It  is,  of 
course,  obvious  that  Waller  could  not  "  introduce  "  what  had 
been  invented,  and  admiri^bly  exemplified,  by  Chaucer.  But 
those  who  have  pointed  to  smooth  distichs  employed  by  poets 
earlier  than  Waller  have  hot  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  fact 
(exaggerated,  doubtless,  by  critics  arguing  in  the  opposite  camp) 
that  it  was  he  who  earliest  made  writing  in  the  serried  couplet 
the  habit  and  the  fashion.  Waller  was  writing  in  the  regular 
heroic  measure,  afterwards  carried  to  so  high  a  perfection 
by  Dryden  and  Pope,  as  early  as  1623  (if  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  even  in  162 1). 

The  only  critical  edition  of  Waller's  Poetical  Works  is  that  edited, 
with  a  careful  biography,  by  C.  Thorn-  Drury.  in  1893.  (£•  G.) 

WALLER,  LEWIS  <i86o-  ),  English  actor,  was  born  in 
Spain,  his  father  being  a  civil  engineer.  He  first  appeared  on 
the  London  stage  in  1883,  at  Toole's,  and  for  some  years  added 
to  his  reputation  as  a  capable  actor  in  London  and  the  provinces. 
He  cam(  more  particularly  to  the  front  by  a  fine  performance  as 
Buckingham  in  Tke  Three  Musketeers  under  Mr  Beerbohm  Tree's 
management  at  His  Majesty's  in  1895,  and  soon  afterwards 
organixed  a  company  of  his  own,  first  at  the  Hay  market  and 
afterwards  at  the  Shaftesbury,  Imperial,  Apollo  and  other 
theatres.  His  fine  voice  and  vigorous  acting  were  well  suited 
in  his  nemorable  production  of  Henry  K.,  and  he  had  a  great 
success  with  Monsieur  Beaucaire  and  similar  pUys.  His  wife. 
Mrs  Lewis  WaUer  (Florence  West),  also  became  well  known  as 
a  powerful  and  accomplished  actress. 

WALLER.  SIR  WILLUH  (c.  1597-1668),  EngUsh  soldier. 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Waller,  lieutenant  of  Dover,  and  was 
born  about  1597  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  served  in  the  Venetian  army  and  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
He  was  knighted  in  1622  after  taking  part  in  Vere's  expedition 
to  tke  Palatinate  Little  is  known  of  his  life  up  to  1640,  when 
he  became  member  of  parliament  for  Andover  Being  a  strict 
Presbyterian  by  religion,  and  a  member  of  the  opposition  in 
politics,  he  naturally  threw  himsdf  with  the  greatest  ardour  into 
ike  cause  of  the  parliament  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1642 
He  was  at  <»nce  made  a  colonel,  and  conducted  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  tsaue  the  siege  of  Portsmouth  in  September;  and 
later  in  the  year  captured  Faraham,  Winchester  and  other 
pUces  in  the  south-west  At  the  beginning  of  1643  WaUer  was 
made  s  major-general  and  placed  in  charge  of  operations  in  the 

'*****"  ?'-SfT***'''  *"**  ^"**®'  ^^^  ^"^^  Rebellion),  and 
he  concluded  htt  tint  campaign  with  a  victory  at  Highnam  and 
the  capture  of  Hereford.    He  was  then  caUed  upon  to  oppose  the 


advance  of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  the  Royalist  western  army, 
and  though  more  or  less  defeated  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Lansdown  (near  Bath)  he  shut  up  the  enemy  in  Devizes.  How- 
ever, Hopton  and  a  rdieving  force  from  Oxford  inflicted  a  crush- 
ing defeat  upon  Waller's  army  at  Roundway  Down.  Hopton 
was  Waller's  intimate  personal  friend,  and  some  correspondence 
passed  between  the  opposing  generals,  a  quotation  from  which 
(Gardiner,  Civil  War,  L  168)  is  given  as  illustrative  of  "  the 
temper  in  which  the  nobler  spirits  on  either  side  had  entered 
on  the  war."  "  That  great  God,"  wrote  Waller,  "  who  is  the 
searcher  of  my  heart  knows  with  what  a  sad  sense  I  go  upon  this 
service,  and  with  what  a  perfea  hatred  I  detest  this  war  without 
an  enemy;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  sent  from  God  .  .  .  (jod.  .  . 
in  his  good  time  send  us  the  blessing  of  peace  and  in  the  meantime 
assist  us  to  receive  itl  We  are  both  upon  the  stage  and  must 
act  such  parts  as  are  assigned  us  in  this  tragedy,  let  us  do  it  in 
a  way  of  honour  and  without  personal  animosities." 

The  destruction  of  his  army  at  Roundway  scarcdy  affected 
Waller's  military  reputation,  many  reproaching  Essex,  the 
commander-in-chief,  for  allowing  the  Oxford  royalists  to  turn 
against  Waller.  The  Londoners,  who  had  called  him  **  William 
thp  Conqueror,"  recognized  his  skill  and  energy  so  far  as  willingly 
to  raise  a  new  army  for  him  in  London  and  the  south-eastern 
counties.  But  from  this  point  Waller's  career  is  one  of  gradual 
disillusionment.  His  new  forces  were  distinctively  local,  and. 
like  other  local  troops  on  both  sides,  resented  long  marches  and 
hard  work  far  from  their  own  counties.  Only  at  moments  df 
imminent  danger  could  they  be  trusted  to  do  their  duty.  At 
ordinary  times,  e.g.  at  the  first  siege  of  Basing  House,  they 
mutinied  in  face  of  the  enemy,  deserted  and  even  marched  home 
in  formed  bodies  under  their  own  officers,  and  their  gallantry 
at  critical  moments,  such  as  the  surprise  of  Alton  in  December 
1643  and  the  recapture  of  Arundel  in  January  1644,  but  partially 
redeemed  their  general  bad  conduct.  Waller  himself,  a  general 
of  the  highest  skill, — "  the  best  shifter  and  chooser  of  ground  " 
on  either  side, — was,  like  Turenne,  at  his  best  at  the  head  of  a 
snrudi  and  highly-disciplined  regular  army.  Only  a  Cond6  or  a 
Cromwell  could  have  enforced  disdplinc  and  soldierly  spirit  in 
such  men,  ilj-clad  and  unpaid  as  they  were,  and  the  only  military 
quality  lacking  to  Waller  was  precisely  this  supreme  person^ 
magnetism.  In  these  circumstances  affairs  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Though  successful  in  stopping  Hopton's  second  advance 
at  Cheriton  (March  1644),  he  was  defeated  by  Charles  I.  in  the  war 
of  manoeuvre  which  ended  with  the  action  of  Cropredy  Bridge 
(June),  and  in.  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  in  October  his 
tactical  success  at  the  village  of  Speen  led  to  nothing.  His  last 
expeditions  were  made  into  the  west  for  the  relief  of  Taunton, 
apd  in  these  he  had  Cromwell  as  his  lieutenant-general.  By  this 
time  the  confusicMi  in  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  parliament  had 
reached  such  a  height  that  reforms  were  at  last  Uken  in  hand. 
The  original  suggestion  of  the  celebrated  "  New  Model  "  army 
came  from  WaUer,  who  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  Both  King- 
doms (July  2,  1644)  to  the  eflfect  that  "  an  army  compotmded 
of  these  men  will  never  go  through  with  your  service,  and  till 
you  have  an  army  merely  your  own  that  you  may  command, 
it  is  in  a  manner  impossible  to  do  anything  of  importance." 
Simultaneously  with  the  New  Modd  came  the  Setf-Denying 
Ordinance,  which  required  all  members  of  parliament  to  lay  down 
their  military  commands.  WaUer  did  so  ^adly — the  more  as  he 
had  already  requested  to  be  relieved— and  his  active  military 
career  came  to  an  end.  But  the  events  of  1643- 1644  ^'^  done 
more  than  embitter  him.  They  had  combined  with  his  Pres- 
byterianism  to  make  him  intolerant  of  all  that  he  conceived 
to  be  licence  in  church,  state  or  army,  and  after  he  ceased  to 
exerdse  command  himself  he  was  constantly  engaged,  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  in  opposing  the  Independents  and  the  army 
politicians,  and  supporting  the  cause  of  his  own  religious  system, 
and  later  that  of  the  Presbyterian-Royalist  opposition  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  regime.  He  was  several  times 
imprisoned  between  1648  and  1659.  In  the  latter  year  be  was 
active  in  promoting  the  final  negotiations  lor  the  restoration  of 
I  Charles  II  and  reaf^)eared  in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons!    He  sat 
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I  RuiDMSa  Wallei  (t.  1604- 
ol  note.  Knighted  by  Chulu 
t.  at  IDig,  DC  gained  mililaiy  experience  in  aerving  agunst  tht 
rebela  in  Irelud;  then  itom  1645  to  the  conduiton  ol  the  Civil 
Wu  be  wu  in  EaKluul  commanding  t.  regiment  In  the  new 
mnld  araiy.  He  vis  Calonri  Piide'i  chiit  Uliltut  vben  Uie 
laiiei  "  purged  "  the  Hmiie  of  CtMnmona  in  ifi^S,  uid  be  wu 
one  of  tbe  Ling's  judges  and  one  of  tbose  iirho  ugnfd  Ihe  death 
mirant.  During  the  next  few  yean  Waller  aerved  b  Inland, 
finally  letunung  to  England  in  1660.  Alter  the  restontion  he 
Bed  to  Fnnce,  but  loon  turrcndcred  himself  lo  tbe  milliorilit* 
*»  *  tegidrle,  his  life  being  spared  owing  to  the  efforts  of  his 
fiiend*.  He  was,  bonrever,  kept  in  piisoi  and  nas  itill  a  captive 
when  be  died. 

See  M.  Noble.  Zwi(/ lb  Kcciriifu  (1798). 

WALUHeFORD,  ■  lov,-n3hip  ol  New  Haven  county,  Con- 
necticut, U^.A.,  S.W.  of  the  centre  0!  the  bUte,  in  the  valley  of 
tbe  Quinnipiiic  river.  It  canlains  the  villagH  ol  East  WaUing- 
foid,  Tracy  and  Yalesville,  and  tbe  borough  of  Wallinglord. 
Pop.  o(  the  township  (1900)  9001,  (igie)  11,1  ss;  oUbebonugh 
(1900)  67J  J,  of  whom  1 7^  were  foreign-bom  and  n  were  negroes, 
(1910)  £690.  Area  ol  the  township,  about  jS  sq.  m.  The 
borough  is  13  m.N.E.  of  New  Haven,  on  a  biU  about  i)m  long, 
and  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway 
(wbicb  has  stslioni  also  at  Eul  WalHngford  and  ValesviUe)  and 
by  an  Inlerurban  electric  line  connecting  with  McRdtn  and  New 
Hiven.  The  borough  has  a  public  library  (iSSi],  a  Masonic 
Home,  the  Gaybrd  Farm  Eanalorium  of  the  New  Haven  County 
AnIi-Tub«ciiloiiB  Assadalion.  the  Phelps  School  (lor  girls)  and 
tbe  Choatc  School  (1B96,  for  boys).  Among  the  manufactures 
of  tbe  borougb  are  sterling  silver  articles,  plated  and  britannia 
ware,  brass  ware,  rubber  goods,  cullery  and  edge  tools.  The 
township  of  Wallinglord  was  settled  m  i6jo.  At  a  meeting  held 
in  January  i;M,  in  protest  agunsl  the  Stamp  Act,  it  was 
decbred,  that  "  Whereas  it  ajipeara  from  indent  Records  and 
otber  Memonals  of  Incnntesliblc  Validity  that  our  Ancestors 
with  a  great  Sum  Purchased  said  township,  with  great  FeriE 
possessed  and  Defended  the  Same,  we  are  Born  free  [hiving 
never  been  in  bondage  to  any),  an  Inhetilance  of  Inestimable 
Value,"  and  a  penalty  of  30s.  was  imposed  upon  any  one  wbo 
should  introduce  or  use  stamped  paper  or  parchment-    During 

and  Loyalists  vetc  sometimes  eiiled  10  Wallinglord,  where  they 
-     ■      ■  "  .    Tbe  boi       -    .     . 
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Ihe  Oneida  Community,  here;  its  property  was  bought  by  the 
Masonic  Order  and  made  into  the  Masonic  Home. 

See  C.  H,  5.  Davit's  Hillary  0/  Wi^miJari  (MerMen,  1870). 

WALUHOFORD,  a  maikel  town  and  municipal  borough  in  tbe 
Abingdon  peiliamentary  dlviuon  of  Berkshire,  England,  51  m. 
W  by  N.  of  London  by  tbe  Great  Weslemriilway.  Pop.(i9oi) 
iSoa.  It  bpleaaanlty  situated  in  the  Ihtvidley  at  the  Thames, 
on  tbe  west  (right)  bank.  Hie  nStmj  (UlhB  ii  Uk  tcnrdnut 
nl  a  bunch  line  [ram  Cbohqr.  OUMMdMMti'aBltd'a, 
lei lining  some  Vvran^M^/gg/H^^^^^^m}^ 
original  plan.  wUb.i 
castle  hM  left  1   "^ 


the  Conquest,  and,  though  bumcd  by  Swcyn  in  rpoA,  was  mn^ 
tbe  Urgett  and  most  important  borough  in  Berkshire  at  the  time 
ol  the  Domesday  Survey.  The  new  cutle  wh  k  otenrivc  that 
eight  houses  bad  been  demolished  to  ruke  room  for  it;  the 
market  was  already  in  existence,  and  perhaps  also  the  gild 
merchant,  which  in  a  charter  ol  Henry  11.  is  said  to  date  ba^ 
to  the  reign  of  the  Confessor.  In  the  reign  of  Heauy  1.  the  be- 
ginning  ol  decay  is  marked  by  the  btability  ol  the  town  "  thcovfh 
poverty  "  to  pay  its  aid.  It  is  lajd  to  have  suleied  greuly  fiDDi 
the  Black  Death,  and  its  decline  wu  accelcnted  by  llu  buildias, 
in  the  caily  r^th  century,  of  two  hridga  near  Atnngdon,  whidt 

WalUngford.  Petiojicil  reductions  in  the  fee  farm  sbnw  the 
gradual  impoverjshment  of  the  town,  and  in  1&36  its  asiessmetit 
for  ship-money  was  only  £70,  while  that  of  Reading  waa  £aao. 
Wallinglord  waa  a  royal  borough  held  m  the  reign  o[  Henry  lU. 
by  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans.  Edward  UI.  granted  the  fee 
farm  to  Ihe  Black  Prmce  and  bis  successors  in  the  duchy  ol 
Cornwall.  The  earliest  charters  were  ^ven  by  Henry  I.  aiid 
Henry  II.,  the  latlcr  conbrming  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
borough,  which  were  to  be  helda*  the  dliaens  of  Winchester  held 
theirs,  and  granting  to  Ihe  burgesses  freedom  from  toll  through- 
out his  dominions.  These  charters  were  confirmed  Uhi  enlarged 
by  Henry  III.  in  1167  and  by  Philip  and  Maty  in  isS7->Sia- 

remodelledin  ]65Dby  a  charter  from  Cromwell,  but  Ihe  govemiiig 
charter  until  the  pas^ng  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  ol 
iSjS  was  that  given  by  Charles  II.  in  i66j,  incorporating  the 
town  under  Ihe  style  of  ■  mayor,,  recorder,  town  clerk,  six 
aldermen,  two  burgesses,  a  chamberlain  and  eighteen  as^tanta 
of  the  better  sort  of  ibe  inhabitants.  In  1571  Elizabeth  issued 
letteis  patent  empowering  the  burgesses  of  WaUingford  lo  take 
loll  of  all  carls  pissing  over  Ihdr  bridge,  ui  order  to  provide  for 
its  repair  and  maintenance.  WaUingford  sent  two  members  to 
parliament  from  IJ95  lo  1832,  and  one  from  iSja  10  1885,  when 
its  icpresenlation  waa  merged  in  that  of  the  county:  before  iSji 
the  franchise  was  vested  in  the  inhibitints  paying  scot  and  lot. 
The  empress  ifaud  took  refuge  at  Wallingford  after  her  escape 
from  OJntd  CisLle  ( 1 141),  and  here  peace  was  made  between  her 
andStcphendisj).    Wallinglord  Castle  was 
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it  was  demolished  by  order  ol  the  govci 
commanded  the  sheriff  of  Oiford  to  cause  a  fair  to  be  held  at 
WaUingford  al  Whilsun  lor  tour  days,  to  be  continued  fpr  three 
yean.  In  iiij  Swyncombe  fait  was  transferred  from  Ihefeastof 
S|  Bololph  to  the  least  of  St  Mark  in  ordi;i  not  to  InLerftre  with 
WaUingford  fair.  Fairs  on  the  days  of  St  Nicholas  and  of  St  John 
tbeBapllst  were  granted  by  Henry  VII,  in  i  joo,  and  the  charter 
of  166]  provided  for  two  miikeu  and  four  annual  fairs,  AU  the 
latter  have  fallen  into  disuse  except  Ihe  Michaelmas  fair,  which  ia 
prinopalty  for  hiring  servants.  During  the  iSlh  century  the  tomi 
was  fairly  prosperous  and  had  a  good  trade  in  grain  and  malt. 

See  Viilma  Coniilj  Hijlory,  Baki;  T.  K.  Hedges.  TU  Bulorj 
rtf  WaUinffert  (London,  iMl  j. 

WALUS.  JOHH  (1616-1703),  English  matbematldan, 
logician  and  grammarian,  was  bom  on  the  ijrd  of  November 
r6i6  at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  of  which  parish  his  fatbei,  Bev.  John 
Willis  (1J67-1617I,  was  incumbent.  After  being  at  school  at 
Ashford,  Tenterden  and  Felsled,  and  being  inslructed  In  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  wu  fn  rftj'  sew  to  Emmanuel  College. 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  was  ^osen  fcUow  of  Queens'  CoDege. 
Having  been  admitted  to  holy  orders,  he  left  Ihe  university  lo 
1641  load  as  chaplain  to  Sir  WiUlam  Parley,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  accepted  a  similai  appointment  Irom  the  widow  of  Sir 
Horalin  Vere.  It  was  about  this  period  that  be  displayed 
Mnpiiung  talents  in  deciphering  the  intercepted  letters  and 
lapeti  of  the  Royalista.  His  adherence  10  the  piilijmentary 
I  ..irty  was  in  164]  rewarded  by  the  living  ol  SI  Gabriel,  Fen- 
ilurdi  Siteet,  London,  In  tS44  he  was  appointed  one  of  tbe 
'.-IJbes  or  secrelaties  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  11  Westminster. 
LMtiBg  Ihe  lame  year  he  married  Susanna  Clyde,  and  thus 
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vacated  bn  Icdoivdiip;  But  the  death  of  his  mother  had  left 
him  in  possessioa  of  a  handsome  fortune.  la  1645  he  attended 
those  identilic  meetings  which  led  to  the  estahlishment  of  the 
Royal  Society.  When  the  Independents  obtained  the  superiority 
Walls  adheitd  to  the  S(4emn  League  and  Covenant.  The 
fiving  of  St  Gabriel  he  exchanged  for  that  of  St  Martin,  Iron- 
monger Lane;  and,  as  cector  of  that  parish,  he  in  1648  suK* 
xnbed  the-  Remonstrance  against  potting  Charles  I.  to  death. 
Notwithstanding  this  act  of  opposition,  he  was  in  June  164$ 
appointed  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford.  In  1654 
he  there  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  four  years  later  succeeded 
Gerard  Langbaine  (1609-165S)  as  keeper  of  the  archives.  After 
the  restoration  he  was  named  one  of  the  king's  cha|4ains  in 
ordinary.  While  <^|piplying  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Unl* 
formity,  Wallis  seems  always  to  have  retained  moderate  and 
rational  notions  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  He  died  at  Oxford  on 
the  28th  of  October  1703. 

'  •  •  .—    . 

The  works  of  Wallis  are  numerous,  and  relate  to  a  multiplicity 
of  subjects.  His  Instiluito  logicae,  published  in  1687,  was  very 
|¥>puUr.  and  in  his  Grammatica  linguae  Anjtuatuu  we  find  indica> 
tir>m  of  an  acute  and  philosophic  intclkct.  The  mathematical  works 
are  published,  some  of  them  in  a  small  4to  volume  (Oxford,  1657) 
and  a  complete  collection  in  three  thick  folio  volumes  (Oxfordr 
1^)3-1699}.  The  third  volume  includes,  however,  some  thco- 
tn);ical  treatises,  and  the  first  part  of  it  is  occupied  with  editions  of 
treatises  on  harmonics  and  other  works  of  Grceic  geometers,  some  of 
chiem  hrst  editions  from  the  MSS.,  and  in  general  with  Latin  versions 
and  notes  (Ptolemy,  Porphyrius,  Briennius.  Archimedes,  Eutociua, 
Aristarchus  and  Pappus).  The  second  and  third  volumes  include 
also  his  correspondence  with  his  contemporaries;  and  there  is  a  tract 
on  trwonometry  by  Caswell.  Excluding  all  these,  the  mathe> 
matical  «M>rks  contained  in  the  first  ano  second  volumes  occupy 
about  1800  page*.  The  titles  in  the  order  adopted,  but  with  date 
of  publication,  arc  .as  follows:  "  Oratio  inauguraJis,"  on  hb 
appointment  (1649)  as  Savilian  professor  (1657):  **  Mathesis  uni- 
versalis, aeu  opus  arithmeticum  philolof^ice  et  mathematice  tradi- 
tum,  arithmeticam  numerosam  et  spcciosam  alJaque  continens  " 
(1657);  "  Ad  versus  Meiboroium,  dc  proportionibus  dialoeus  *' 
(1657);  **  De  sectionibus  conicis  nova  methodo  exposltis"  (1655); 
**  Arichmetica  infinitorum.  sive  nova  mcthodus  inquirendi  m 
curvilineorum  miadraturam  aliaque  difficiliora  matheseos  pro- 
Memata '*  (1655):  "  Eclipsis  Solaris  observatio  Ominii  habita  2* 
Aug.  i6m"  (1655):  "  Tractatus  duo.  prior  de  cyck)ide,  posterior 
de  cisKMcle  et  de  curvarum  turn  linearum  tW/pou  turn  super- 
ficierum  w\*TvatiA**  (1659);  "  Mcchanica,  sive  de  motu  tractatus 
gcrNAetricus "  (three  parts,  1669-1670-1671):  "  E>e  algebra 
tractatus  bistoricus  et  practicus.  ejusdem  onginem  et  progressua 
vanos  ostendens  "  (English.  1685);  **  Dc  combinaiionibos  altema- 
tkjnibus  et  partibus  aliquotis  tractatus "  (English,  1685)  "  De 
icctiombus  angularibus  tractatus"  (English,  1685);  **  De  angulo 
contactus  et  semicirculi  tractatus'*  (1656):  "Ejusdem  tractatus 
ddcRsn  *'  (i68s) «  "  De  postulate  quinto,  et  quinta  definitione; 
bb.  \li  Euclidis,  disceptatio  geometrica"  0  1663):  "cuno- 
cuaeus.  aeu  corpus  partira  conum  partim  cuneum  representans 
geuiucuice  consideratum  "  (English,  1685) ;  "  De  gravitate  et 
gravitatione  disquisido  geometrica  "  (1662;  English,  1674);  "  De 
aesru  maris  hypothesis  nova  "  (1666-1669). 

The  AritkmtHea  infinUontm  relates  chiefly  to  the  Quadrature  of 
ciarves  by  the  so-called  method  of  indivisibles  established  by  Bona- 
Ventura  Cavalieri  in  1629  (see  Infinitesimal  Calculus).  He 
extended  the  '•'  taw  of  continuity  "  as  stated  by  Johannes  Kepler; 
regaidcd  the  dcnominatora  of  fractions  as  powers  with  negative 
eqxHsents;  and  deduced  fnmi  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola  y  ««*, 


m  IS  apoaitive  integer,  the  area  of  the  curves  when  m  is  ne|p.tive 
or  fracciooal.  He  attempted  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  by  mter- 
mtation.  and  arrived  at  the  remarkable  exorcssion  known  as  WaUis's 
Tkewrtm  (see  CiacLE,  SQuaaiNO  op).  In  the  same  work  Wallis 
obtabmd  an  eapresnon  for  the  length  of  the  dement  of  a  curve,  whkh 
ftdttced  the  ptobiem  of  rectification  to  that  of  quadrature. 

The  MalSesit  mmiwers^is,  a  more  elementary  work,  contains 
copious  dissertatioAs  on  fundamental  points  of  algebra,  arithmetic 
and  geometry,  and  critical  remarks. 

The  De  iugtbrm  tnckUms  contains  (chapters  Ixvi.-hdiL)  the  idea 
of  c1«  intcrpcetation  of  imaginary  quantities  in  geometry.  This 
m  given  aomewhat  as  follows:  the  distance  represented  by  the 
square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  cannot  be  measured  in  the  line 
backward*  or  forwards,  but  can  be  measured  in  the  same  plane 
above  the  line,  or  (as  ^pean  cbewhete)  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
either  in  Che  plane,  or  m  the  plane  at  right  angles  thereto.  Con- 
Miemd  ao  a  luscofy  of  algebra,  this  work  is  strongly  objected  to  by 
jan  Ecsenne  Montucia  on  the  ground  of  its  unfairness  as  against  the 
caHy  Italian  algebraists  and  also  FranciKus  Vieta  and  Ren£  Descartes 
and  in  favour  01  Harriot :  but  Augustus  De  Morgan,  while  admitting 
ikts,  atcr  twtc*  to  tt  considerable  merit.  The  symbol  for  infinity,  a», 
iovcoted  bSLhua. 


The  two  traatiKB  00  the  cydokl  and  on  thecissoki,  Ac.,  and  the 
Ueckamica  contain  many  resulu  whk:h  were  then  new  and  valuables 
The  latter  work  contains  ehiborate  investigatx>Ds  in  regard  10  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  it  is  remarkable  also  for  the  employment  of 
the  principle  of  virtual  veloctties. 

Among  the  letters  in  volume  iii.,  we  have  oae  to  the  editor  ol 
the  Acta  l^fijfita,  giving  the  decipherment  of  two  letten  in  secret 
characters.  The'c^ibers  are  different,  but  on  the  same  priocipk): 
the  duuacters  in  each  are  either  siiwle  digits  or  combinations  ci 
two  or  three  dieits,  standing  some  dt  them  for  letters,  others  for 
syllables  or  wotds,-Hhe  number  of  distinct  characters  whkrh  had 
to  be  deciphered  being  thus  very  considerable. 

For  the  protonged conflict  between  Uobbes  and  Wallis,  see  Hobbes, 
Thomas.  

'  WALLIS  ARCHIPELAGO.  Uvea,  or  Uea,  a  group  of  islands 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  N.E.  of  Fiji,  about  13**  S.,  176*  W.,"  with 
a  land  area  of  40  sq.  m.,  belonging  to  France.  It  was  placed 
under  the  French  protectorate  on  the  5th  of  April  1887,  and 
connected  for  administrative  purposes  with  New  Caledonia 
by  decree  of  the  27th  of  November  1888.  There  b  a  French 
Resident  in  the  islands,  which  are  connected  by  a  regular  service 
with  NoumH,  New  Caledonia.  The  principal  islands  are  Uvea, 
of  volcanic  formation  and  surrounded  with  coral,  and  Nukuatea. 
The  islands  were  discovered  by  Samuel  Wallis  ia  1767,  and  it 
was  a  missionary,  Father  Bataillon,  who  in  1837  first  brought 
the  influence  of  France  to  bear  on  the  natives.  These,  about 
4500  in  number,  are  of  Polynesian  race,  gentle  and  industrious. 
The  trade  of  the  islands  b  mainly  with  Samoa,  whence  cottons 
and  iron  goods  are  imported,  and  to  which  copra  and  roots  are 
exported.  The  Horne  Islands  (Fotuna  and  Alofa),  S.W.  of  the 
Waltb  Islands,  were  discovered  by  Jacob  Lemaire  and  Willem 
Comelb  Schouten  in  16 16,  and  placed  under  the  French  pro- 
tectorate by  decree  of  the  i6th  of  February  1888.  They  have 
I  Soo  inhabitants.  '    ^ 

WALLOM,  HEKRI  ALBXAHDRS  (1812-1904),  French 
historian  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Valenciennes  on  the  23rd 
of  December  18 12.  Devoting  himself  to  a  literary  career,  he 
became  In  1840  professor  at  the  ^ole  Normale  Sup^ricure  under 
the  patronage  of  GMizot,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  at  the 
Facult6  desLettres  in  1846.  Hb  works  on  slavery  in  the  French 
colonies  (1847)  and  on  slavery  in  antiquity  (1848;  new  edition 
in  3  vok.,  1879)  led  to  hb  being  placed,  after  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  on  a  commission  for  the  regulation  of  labour  in  the 
French  colonial  possessions,  and  in  November  1849  he  was 
elected  to  the  Lcgblative  Assembly  by  the  department  of  the 
Nord.  He  resigned  in  1850,  disapproving  of  the  measure  for 
the  restriction  of  the  suffrage  adopted  by  the  majority  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad£mie  des  In- 
scriptions, of  which  he  became  perpetual  secretary  in  1873. 
Under  the  empire  he  withdrew  altogether  from  political  life, 
and  occupied  himself  entirely  with  hb  duties  as  a  professor  of 
hbtory  and  with  historical  writings,  the  most  original  of  which 
b  a  biography,  Richard  11,  ipisode  de  la  rivalitt  de  ia  France 
et  de  VAngleterre  (2  vols.,  1864).  Although  remaining  a  re- 
publican, he  exhibited  decided  clerical  leanings  in  his  Jeanne 
d'Are  (3  vob.,  i860;  and  ed.,  1875);  La  Vie  de  Noire  Seigneur 
Jisus  (i865)~a  reply  to  the  Vie  deJisus  ol  E.  Renan;  ^nd  Saint 
Louis  et  son  temps  (1871;  4th  ed.,  189a),  which  still  ranks  among 
haglographical  works.  Returning  to  politics  after  the  Franco- 
German  War,  Wallon  was  re-elected  by  the  department  of  the 
Nord  in  1871,  toolt  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  and  finally  immortalized  himself  by  carrying  hb 
proposition  for  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  with  a  presi* 
dent  elected  for  seven  years,  and  then  eligible  for  re-election, 
which,  after  violent  debates,  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
on  the  30th  of  January  1875.  "  Ma  proposition,"  he  declared, 
"  ne  proclame  pas  la  RfpubUque,  eDe  la  fait."  Upon  the  defini- 
tive establishment  of  the  Republic,  Wallon  became  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  effected  many  useful  reforms,  but  hb 
views  were  too  conservative  for  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
and  he  retired  in  May  1876.  He  had  been  chosen  a  life  senator 
in  December  1875.  Returning  to  hb  hbtorical  studies,  Wallon 
produced  four  works  of  great  importance,  though  less  from 
hb  part  in  them  as  author  than  from  the  documents  which' 
accompanied  them:  La  Terreur  iiZii)iHistoirt  du  Iribunol 
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rtKlulummiin  it  Pant  ale  It  jaaiaJ  it  Mi  adci  (6  vol; 
iSto-iSSi)^  La  RtttfiMin  i»  ]i  mat  il  le  JeMraliimi  n  I7« 
(i  vols.,  iSS6);  La  Stprtiailili^i  in  ptuple  en  misiion  il  I 
julki  rtttliUiimnsin  dam  la  iiparUminli  (j  voli.,  iSSo-iSga; 
Boido  tbcK  ho  publiifacd  ■  numbci  ol  aniclct  in  Uic  Jaam 
dt)  lasaniti  (or  many  yetn  he  wmie  ihc  history  of  the  An 
d*Biit  del  Inscriplions  in  Ihr  ™ll«[ion  of  iltmniri  of  Ihii 
Academy,  and  he  csmpotcd  obituary  noticts  o(  tiii  collugue 
arhicb  were  inaetled  in  Ihe  Btilttin.    He  died  u  Pui*  oo  tht 

WALLOONS  {WaUon,,  *Iiom  a  cominon  Teut.  vord  muning 
"  foccigo,"  cf.  Get,  urlick.  Du.  XKolidi,   Eng,  (VtJiA),  a  p«p[e 

nee,  inhibiting  the  BEigian  provinces  of  Halniut,  Namut, 
Lljge,  pant  ol  Luiembuig  and  »ulhem  Brabant,  parts  of  the 
French  departments  of  Nord  and  Ardennes,  and  a  few  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood  oT  Malmedy  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  The 
Walloons  are  descended  from  the  indent  CaUic  Belgi,  with  an 
admiiluie  ol  Roman  elements.  They  are  in  general  chaiac- 
,cily  and  adapIabUity  than  Ibcir  Flemish 


:  and  mduslty.  Their  nur 
at  between  >,i>oo,oqo  and  j.ooo.ooo.  The  Walloon  dialect  il 
a  distinct  branch  of  the  Romance  languages,  with  lomc  ad- 
miiture  of  Flemish  and  Idw  Gciinan.  It  was  used  as  a  literary 
language  until  the  ijlh  century,  when  it  began  lobe  assimilated 
10  French,  by  which  il  was  ultimately  superseded. . 

Ciaodgagnage,  Dt  fmnM  iii  WaUimi  (Lirje,  1851),  VoiaWam 
ia  nomi  aaami,  ftc.  (JnA  ed.,  1857).  and  Dkl.  flymol.  it  la  lanrM 
■attniMCr.  i.  and  ii.,  1845-1851 : 1.  .li.,  by  Sehcler,  ISSO),  I.  Doianfin. 
Dirt  «l(i  "ifofi"  «  pr»rr1<i  niam  (1861)1  Van  der  Ki'nden, 
H(itc>E*<Iiarr<llDU>fc(icdiliiSrtci9w(Bru»clMS7>)iOtiBaneau. 
Lr  rjuuiid.  b  iraOim.  »i.  (Lieic.  i8to);  M.  Wilnwue.  L(  IfaUni, 
Hhuirt  tl  lilUral^i  [Brusjcli.  1893I ;  MonKur,  U  FMIm  iMllmt 
(BcuHebi,  1891).  [X-l 

WAU.OOH  LnEMTmE. — In    medieval    times   various    local 
n  by  inhabitants  of 


Wall 


wonts  an 


I  a  dialect. 


I  Fundi  w1 


the  curious  NoUi,  partly  in  French,  partly  In  patol 
orally  collected  by  M.  Doulrcpont  and  published  in 
Flemish  works  In  old  French,  containing  WaJlooj 
and  in  particular  Ihe  so-called  Poime  mertl  ol  the 


.lire  of  Li^geois  phra: 
Walloon  Utci   '       " 

1  Ihc  transai 


:nof 


is  the  Ode  in  praise  ol  Lifgc,  d. 
o  Mathias  Navaeus^  this  was  £rst  prinled  in 
DsottiieSociilJLi^geoise.  Eicept  a  few 
J9.  tbere  is  nothing  more  until  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  when  nc  find  lii  Aiutsii  rsnfiic  [The  Waters 
ol  Tongrcs),  an  amusing  lyrical  satire  00  the  prcleouons  o(  that 
(owD  to  be  conadered  a  Roman  spa.  Filly  years  later  the 
Opening  of  a  popular  theatre  at  Li^  led  Lo  the  creation  ol  a 
class  0I  farces,  wrillen  in  Walloon;  of  thcK  U  Vet[t  Ji  ClUui- 
»  (TbE  Joumey  (0  Chaudlontaine)  (ijs;).  Iv  Jmd  RoH 


bactgiound.  and  il  was  not  until  Ihe  middle  of  the  igtb  antny 
that  Walloonlileralurebeganseriously  lobe  cultivated.  Ilsonly 
eapression,  for  a  fang  tine,  was  in  lyrical  poetry  in  Ihe  form  ol 
satires  and  the  humorous  songs,  called  fai^uijet  Rni  crdmiguoiii- 
The  eaiLest  of  the  modern  Walloon  writers  was  Charles  Mcola) 
Simonon  (1774-1^47),  wlio  celebrated  in  Li  Capc'iy  the  ancient 
dock-toweiollhecalhedralof  Si  I.ambert,  an  object  of  reverence 
10  tbe  inhabitants  ol  Li^  Hii  poems  were  colleclcd  in  1S45. 
Henri  Joseph  Forir  (i7a4-iSti)  was  the  first  president  of  ihe 
Sodlll  Lijgeoise.  and  one  of  the  protagonisis  of  Walloon  lilera- 
luie,  Ke  published  a  valuable  dictionary  of  the  patois.  The 
Curt  C.  E.  E.  Du  Viviei  de  Slreel  Ul-ig-it^i)  was  the  author  ol 
Li  Paolalai  l/awi  (The  Tom  Trowiers),  a  pasqulyt  which  stiU 
eojoyi  an  enormous  popularity  among  the  Walloon  populalion. 
Tbe  first  Walloon  writer  ol  high  merit,  bSwcvec,  was  Nicolas 
Deliecheut  (i8is~iS74],  who  la  the  most  ilistinguiihed  poet 
whom  the  patois  has  hilberlo  produced,  Hii  £(yl>-M'  plortt 
(Let  me  cry),  when  it  appeared  In  i8s4,  made  a  wide  sensation, 
and  was  the  earliesl  etpmsion  of  what  is  serious  and  tender  m 
the  Walloon  nature.  His  Cbansonnixdhmna  appeared  in  1S60. 
Defiecheui  stands  almost  alone  among  the  Walloon  pscts  a« 
an  artist  ajwl  not  merely  an  improvisalnre.  His  poetical  works 
were  posthumously  collected  in  1877. 

For  many  years,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  such  scholars  aft 
MM.  Alphonie  Le  Roy  and  H.  Gaidoi,  a  lasic  for  Walloon 
literature  remained  slriclly  circunucribed,  and  was  limited  to  a 
amall  circle  of  enthusiasts  in  Litge  and  Namur.  In  1 871  a  lilerary 
club  was  formed,  entitled  tbe  Cavcau  LItgeois,  and  this  gave  a 
very  great  stunutus  lo  the  cultivation  of  the  Walloon  letter*. 
Tbe  national  drama,  which  had  been  entirely  neglected  Ctv  more 
than  a  century,  once  more  was  called  Into  eiistena  through  iha 
eicrtions  of  the  theatrical  club,  called  L*s  Walfons,  The 
comedies  ol  A.  M,  J.  Delchel  (b.  iSjs)  were  acted  with  success, 
and  led  Ihe  way  lor  the  most  important  patois  diamatist  tbat 
Litge  has  produced,  £douatd  Remoucharnps  (b.  iflj6),  who  is 
Ihe  author  of  Tan  fPcrriqul  (igSj),  perhaps  the  most  enter- 
taining iarce  in  Walloon,  and  certainly  the  most  papular.  Remou- 
charnps was  lor  thirty  years  a  prolific  writer  ol  short  pieces  for 
the  stage,  semimenlal  and  farcical.  Alter  the  success  of  this 
play,  according  lo  an  enthusiastic  chronicler,  "  Ihe  writers  of 
Wallonia  became  legion."  Their  style,  however,  was  pot  graatly 
varied,  and  tbcy  have  mainly  conCaed  ihemielves  to  Kincs, 
satirical  lampoons  and  farces.  Tbe  loandet  of  the  Sodttt 
Liigeoise  was  J.  F.  E.  Baillcui  (1817-1860),  lonhom  ihe  revlva] 
ol  an  interest  in  early  WaUoon  literature  is  mainly  due^  in  con- 
juQcUon  with  J.  V.  F.  J,  Dehin  (r8og-i87i)  he  published  ■ 
tTanslallon  of  Lafonlaine  !nlo  palols.    Among  writen  of  Ibc 


(b,  1856), 


louble  n. 


r  his  amusing  lyricsi  and  loZiphir'Henin(b.  1866), 
I  pniac,  prose  being  much  rarer  than  verse  In  WaUoon. 
lid  be  pos-ible  to  add  very  largely  to  this  list,  but  tbe  most 


WslhMn  literature,  which  repeat! 
looconttanily.andisconfincd  within  too  narrow  limits.  Alew 
writers,  among  whom  Isidore  Dory  (b.  tSjjJ  ri  prorainenl,  have 
endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  Ihe  patois  writers,  bul  their 
■e  met  with  Utile  response.  When  tbe  Wallean 
0  imparl  lerioits  fnformalion  or  deep  feeling,  he 
w  of  French.  The  pfiqatyi,  which  is  Ihe  char- 
of  Walloon  vene,  Is  a  kind  oi  semi-comic  and 
lar  lyric,  humomus  and  eitravagani,  a  survival 
of  B^rangcron  taale  Ihree^uartcrs  of  a  century 
llh  whkh  these  songs  aie  compoan)  ia 
normous  number  of  Ihcm  which  exist  in 
The  diflicutiiea  of  WaUoon  liletatuie  are 
ifiied  cbarader  ol  ill  phonetic  and  olten 

'--£ .  Cauix.  laStniUf  lUtniiuitliairatmmBHttit 
Alphonsc  U  Roy,  LialralMrr  mOWu  (BruHcK 
IMRcheui.  Jnitph  Delrecheui  d  Charles  Gothief, 
Mlu  Hflau  jUV.  >^S)i  Mauiict  Wlln»Ite,  Li 
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WAUAP.  IIR  HBNRT  (c.  1540-1599),  English  tutesman,  was 
tht  eldest  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Wallop  (d.  1566),  o(  Farleish  WaUop, 
Haoipshire.  Having  inherited  the  estates  of  his  father  and  of 
hs  unde,  Sir  John  Wallop  (9.0.).  he  was  knighted  in  1569  and 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Southampton  in  1573. 
His  connexion  with  Ireland,  where  the  quarter  part  of  his  public 
life  was  passed,  began  in  1579,  when  he  was  appointed  vice> 
txeasurer  of  that  country;  this  position  was  a  very  thankless 
and  difficult  one,  and  WaUop  appears  to  have  undertaken  it 
very  unwillingly.  However,  he  reached  Dublin  and  was  soon 
immersed  in  the  troubles  caused  by  the  rebellion  of  Gerald 
Fit2gerald,  earl  of  Desmond,  finding,  in  his  own  words,  it  was 
"  easier  to  talk  at  home  of  Irish  wars  than  to  be  in  them."  In 
July  1583  he  and  Adam  Loftus,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  were 
appointed  lords  justices,  and  they  were  responsible  for  the 
government  of  Ireland  for  just  two  years,  after  which  they  were 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Pertot.  Sir  Henry  continued  to  fill  the 
•flke  of  vice-treasurer,  and  at  Enniscorthy,  where  he  had  secured 
a  lease  of  lands,  he  set  up  a  colony  of  Englishmen  and  opened  up 
a  trade  inth  Madeira.  As  a  member  of  the  Iridi  council  he 
quarrelled  with  Perrot,  and  then  from  1589  to  1595  he  was  in 
England,  entertaining  the  queen  at  Farleigh  Wallop  in  1591. 
Having  returned  to  Ireland  he  was  sent  to  Dundalk  to  attempt 
to  make  peace  with  Hugh  O'NAII,  carl  of  Tyrone,  but  this 
proved  a  vain  errand.  At  length,  after  many  entreaties,  he  was 
aSowcd  to  resign  the  treasurership,  but  before  he  could  arrange 
to  leave  Ireland  he  died  on  the  14th  of  April  1599. 

WaDop's  eldest  son.  Sir  Henry  WaUop  (i  568- 164  2) ,  who  acted 
as  his  father's  deputy  in  Ireland,  left  an  only  son,  Robert  WaUop 
(1601-1667).  A  member  of  parliament  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  a  supporter  of  the  parliamentary  party,  Robert  was  one  of 
the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  although  he  did  not  sign  the  death 
warrant.  He  was  active  under  the  Commonweallh,  being  a 
member  of  nearly  aU  the  councils  of  state.  At  the  restoration 
he  was  deprived  of  his  estates  and  was  imprisoned,  and  he  died 
m  the  Tower  of  London  on  the  i  glh  of  November  1 667 .  Robert's 
son  Henry  (d.  1673)  was  the  grandfather  of  John  Wallop,  xst 
carl  of  Portsmouth. 

WALLOP,  SIR  JOHN  (c,  1490-1551),  English  soldier  and 
diplomatist,  belonged  to  an  old  Hampshire  family.  Adopting 
the  profession  of  arms,  he  commanded  ships  which  took  part  in 
the  war  between  England  and  France  in  1513  and  1514;  later 
he  served  the  king  of  Portugal  against  the  Moors,  and  then  he 
fought  for  his  own  sovereign  in  Ireland  and  in  France.  In 
1536  WaUop  began  his  diplomatic  career,  being  sent  on  an  errand 
to  Germany  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  from  1532  to  1541  he  passed 
■uich  of  his  time  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  France  as  the  reprc- 
sentative  of  the  EngUsh  king.  He  filled  several  other  public 
positions,  including  that  of  lieutenant  of  Calais,  before  January 
rS4i.  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason;  his 
oflcnot,  however,  was  not  serious  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
made  captain  of  Guinea.  In  1543  he  led  a  small  force  to  help  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  in  his  Invasion  of  France,  and  he  remained 
at  his  post  at  Gulnes  until  his  death  there  on  the  13th  of  July 
I5$i. 

WALLQVIST,  OLAF  (1755-1800),  Swedish  statesman  and 
eodcsiastlc.  was  ordained  in  1776,  became  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
1779,  court  preacher  to  Queen  Louisa  Ulrica  in  1780,  and  bishop 
of  VeaiS  in  1787.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Gustavus  III. 
by  his  eloquent  preaching  at  the  fashionable  St  Cara  church 
al  Stockholm.  Gustavus  at  once  took  the  young  priest  by  the 
kind,  appointed  him,  at  twenty-five,  one  of  his  chaplains;  made 
hua  a  canon  before  he  was  thirty  and  a  bbhop  at  thirty-two, 
md  iwiBy  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  newly  appointed  com- 
lor  reforming  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the 
Thus  at  thirty-four  WaUqvist  had  nothing  more  to 
It  the  primacy,  which  would  infallibly  have  been  his 
the  archbishop  died  during  the  king's  Ufetime.  WaU- 
I,  however,  much  more  of  a  politician  than  a  churehman. 
irii knowledge  of  human  nature,  inexhaustible  energy,  dauntless 

^^wifidence  and  <Kplomatic  finesse  made  him  indispensable 

'J*jftavns  III.    His  ledctctive  manners  too  often  won  over 


those  whom  his  commanding  doqnence  failed  to  convhice.  Hia 
political  career  began  during  the  mutinous  riksdag  of  1786,  whi»i 
be  came  boldly  forward  as  one  of  the  Realist  leaden.  But  it 
was  at  the  stormy  riksdag  of  1789  that  WaUqvist  put  forth  aU  his 
powers.  The  retirement  of  the  timid  primate  left  him  without  an 
equal  in  the  Estate  of  Cletgy,  and  it  was  very  largely  due  to  his 
co-operation  that  the  king  was  able  to  carry  through  the  famous 
**  Act  of  Unity  and  Security  "  which  converted  Sweden  from  a 
constitutional  into  a  semi*absolute  monarchy.  Nevertheless, 
even  the  combative  WaUqvist  was  appalled  when  on  the  i6th  of 
February  1789  the  king  privately  informed  him  that  he  meant 
on  the  following  day  soundly  to  trounce  the  Estate  of  Nobles  in 
the  presence  of  the  three  other  estates  and  bend  them  to  his 
royal  wiU.  A  friend  of  compromise,  like  most  of  the  men  of  his 
cloth,  WaUqvist  dissuaded  all  revolutionary  expedients  at  the 
outset,  though  when  the  king  proved  immovable  the  bkhop 
materiaUy  smoothed  the  way  before  him.  At  this  memorable 
riksdag  WaUqvist  exhibited,  moreover,  financial  ability  of  the 
Ikighest  order,  and,  as  presidoit  of  the  ecclesiastical  commiasionf 
assisted  to  equilibrate  the  budget  and  find  the  funds  necessary 
for  resuming  the  war  with  Russia.  During  the  brief  riksdag 
of  1792,  as  a  member  of  the  secret  committee,  WaUqvist  was 
at  the  very  centre  of  a£FaiTS  and  rendered  the  king  essential 
services.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  said  that  Gustavus  III., 
during  the  last  six  years  of  hb  reign,  msunly  depended  upon 
WaUqvist  and  his  clerical  coUeague,  Carl  Gustaf  Nordin  (f.*.), 
who  were  patriotic  enough  to  subordinate  even  their  private 
enmity  to  the  royal  service.  During  the  Reuterbolm  (q.v.) 
administration,  WaUqvist,  Uke  the  rest  of  the  Gustavians, 
was  kept  remote  from  court.  In  1800  he  was  recalled  to  the 
poUtical  arena.  But  his  old  rivalry  with  Nordin  was  resumed  at 
the  same  time,  and  when  the  latter  defeated  ».  motion  of  the 
bishop's  in  the  Estate  of  Clergy,  at  the  diet  of  Norrkdping, 
WaUqvist  from  sheer  vexation  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and 
died  the  same  day  (30th  of  April  x8oo). 

As  bishop  of  VexiO,  WaUqvist  was  remarkable  for  his  extra* 
ordinary  administrative  ability.  He  did  much  for  education  and 
for  the  poorer  clergy,  and  endowed  the  Ubrary  of  the  gymnasium 
with  6000  volumes.  As  an  author  also  be  was  more  than  dis* 
tinguished.  His  Efclesiastica  Samltngar  testify  to  his  tkiU  and 
diligence  as  a  collector  of  MSS.,  while  his  Minnen  ock  Bref,  ed: 
E.  V.  Montan  (Stockholm,  1878),  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
and  circumstantial  documents  relating  to  the  Gustavian  era  of 
Swedish  history. 

See  R.  N.  Bain,  CvsUmis  III.  and  kit  Contemporaries  (London, 
1895,  vol.  ii.):  0. ,  Wallgoisis  SjdiAograJ^ska  anteckningar  (Urnala, 
1850):  and  J.  RosengrcD,  Om  O.  WaUfnst  sdsom  Bishop  ock  Efoms 


(VexiO.  1901). 


(R.N.B.) 


WALLSBND,  a  municipal  borough  In  the  Tyneside  pariia- 
mentary  division  of  Northumberland,  England,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  3!  m.  E.N.E.  of  Newcastle  by  a  branch  of  the 
North-Eastem  raUway.  Fop.  (1891)  11,257;  (1901)  30,918. 
The  church  of  St  Peter  dates  from  1 809.  There  are  remains  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  transitional  Norman  style.  At  an 
early  period  Walisend  was  famous  for  its  coal,  but  the  name  has 
now  a  general  application  to  coal  that  does  not  go  through  a  sieve 
with  meshes  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  size.  The  colUeiy,  which 
was  opened  in  1807,  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  dreadful 
accidents,  notably  on  the  23rd  of  October  1821,  when  52  lives 
were  lost.  There  are  ship  and  boat  building  yards,  engineering 
works,  lead  and  copper  smelting  works,  cement  works  and  brick 
and  tile  works.  In  the  river  are  two  pontoon  docks  and  an 
immense  dry  dock.  Walisend  was  incorporated  in  190X,  and  the 
corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  councUlors. 
Area,  r303  acres. 

Walisend  derives  its  modem  name  from  its  position  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Roman  Hadrian's  WaU;  and  there  was  a 
Roman  fort  here.  It  had  a  quay,  of  which  remains  have  been 
discovered,  and  possessed  a  magazine  of  com  and  other  pro- 
visions Jorthe  supply  of  the  stations  in  the  interior. 

WAUreR,  a  watering-place,  and  member  of  the  Cinque  Port 
of  Sandwich,  in  the  St  Augustine's  par1iamentar>'  division  of 
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Rent ,  Bngland,  a  m.  S.  of  DmI,  an  the  South-Eastern  &  ChAthAm 
railway.  Pop.  of  urban  distzict  (igbi)  5248.  Lower  Walmer, 
the  portion  most  frequented  by  visitors,  extends  northward 
along  the  coast,  so  as  to  be  contiguous  with  DeaL  Upper  Wahner 
a  a  short  distance  inland,  and  below  it  Walmer  CasUe  lies  dose 
to  the  sea.  This  was  a  blockhouse  built  for  coast  defence  by 
Henry  VIII.,  but  became  the  official  residence  of  the  Lords 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  was  in  consequence  much  altered 
from  its  original  condition.  It  ceased  to'be  the  offidal  residence 
in  1905,  when  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Geoise  V.)  was 
appointed  Lord  Ward^i,  and  the  public  was  given  access  to 
those  rooms  which  possess  historical  associations  with  former 
holders  of  the  office,  such  as  the  duke  of  Wcllingfon,  who  died 
here  in  1852,  William  Pitt  and  others.  Kingsdown,  i  m.  south, 
is  a  decayed  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Dover. 

WALMIStBY.  THOMAS  ATTWOOD  (18x4-1856),*' Englisb 
musician,  was  bom  in  London,  his  father  Thomas  Forbes  Wal- 
misley  (i  783-1866)  being  a  well-known  organist  and  composer  of 
church  music  and  glees.  Thomas  Attwood  iq.v,)  was  his  god* 
father,  and  the  boy  was  educated  in  music  under  their  tuition. 
He  became  organist  at  Trimly  College,  Cambridge,  in  1833,  and 
there  he  soon  became  prominent  by  his  anthems  and  other 
compositions.  He  not  only  took  the  degrees  of  Mus3ac.  and 
Mus.Doc.,  but  also  graduated  ai  Jesus  College  as  B.A.  and  MA. 
In  1836  he  was  made  professor  of  music.  His  Caikedfal  Music 
was  edited  after  his  death  by  lus  father. 

WALNUT  (Jugfcfu),  a  botanical  genus  of  about  ten  species 
(nat.  ord,  Juglandaceae)^  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  extending  into  Mexico,  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  South  America.  They  are  all  trees,  usually  of  large 
size,  with  alternate  stalked,  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and 
abounding  in  an  aromatic  resinous  juice.  The  scars  left  by  the 
fallen  leaves  are  unusually  large  and  prominent.  The  buds 
arc  not  unlike  those  of  the  ash;  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  instead  of  one,  several  buds  may  be 
formed.  The  utility  of  this  is  seen  in  seasons  when  the  shoot 
produced  from  the  first  bud  is  killed  by  frost;  then  one  of  the 
supplementary  buds  starts  into  growth,  and  thus  replaces  the 
injured  shoot,  l^^e  flowers  are  unisexual  and  monoecious,  the 
numerous  males  borne  in  thick  catkins  proceeding  from  the  side 
of  last  year's  shoot.  The  female  flowers  are  solitary  or  few  in 
number,  and  borne  on  short  terminal  spikes  of  the  present 
season's  growth.  In  the  male  flower  the  receptacle  is  "  con- 
crescent  "  or  inscparate  f  roro  the  bract  in  whose  axil  it  originates. 
The  receptacle  is,  in  consequence,  extended  more  or  less  horizon- 
tally so  that  the  flowers  appear  to  be  placed  on  the  upper  surface 
of  horizontally  spreading  stalks.  The  perianth  consists  of  five 
or  six  oblong  greenish  lobes,  within  which  b  found  a  tuft,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  number  of  stamens,  each  of  which  has  a,  very 
short  filament  and  an  oblong  two-Iobed  anther  bursting  longi- 
tudinally, and  surmounted  by  an  oblong  lobe,  which  b  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  connective.  There  is  usually  no  trace  of  ovaiy 
in  the  male  flowers,  though  by  exception  one  m%y  occasionally 
be  formed.  _    

The  female  flower  consbts  of  a  cup-like  receptacle,  inseparate 
from  the  ovary,  and  bearing  at  its  upper  part  a  bract  and  two 
bracteoles.  From  the  margin  springs  a  perianth  of  four  short 
lobes.  The  one-celled  ovary  b  immersed  within  the  recep- 
tacular  tube,  and  b  surmounted  by  a  short  style  with  two 
short  ribbon-like  stigmatic  branches.  The  solitary  ovule  springs 
erect  from  the  base  of  the  ovarian  cavity.  The  fruit  b  a  kind  of 
drupe,  the  fleshy  husk  of  which  is  the  dilated  receptacular  tube, 
while  the  two-valved  stone  represents  the  two  carpels.  The 
solitary  seed  has  no  perbperm  or  albumen,  but  has  two  large 
and  curiously  crumpled  cotyledons  concealing  the  plumule, 
the  leaves  of  which,  even  at  thb  early  stage,  show  traces  of 
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ic  ^ectes  best  known  is  J.  re^,  the  common  walnut,  a 

the  mountains  of  Greece,  of  Armenia,  of  Afghanistan 

alayas.    Traces  of  the  former  existence 

allied  species  are  found  in  the  Post- 

e  and  elsewhere,  proving  the  former 


much  wider  extension  of  the  spedesr  At  the  prcfleiA  day  tlie 
tree  b  largely  cultivated  in  most  temperate  countries  for  the  sake 
of  its  timber  or  for  its  edible  nuts.  The  timber  b  specially 
valued  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work  and  for  gunsiocks,  the 
beauty  of  its  markings  rendering.it  desirable  for  the  first-named 
purpose,  while  its  strength  and  elasticity  fit  it  for  the  second. 
The  leaves  and  husk  of  the  fruit  are  resinous  and  astringent,' 
and  are  sometimes  used  medicinally  as  well  as  for  dyeing  pur- 
poses. A  S^irUus  Nucis  Ju^andis  b  given  as  aa  antbpasmodic. 
It  doubtless  owes  its  properties  to  the  akohol  which  it  contains. 
Sugar  b  also  prepared  from  the  sap  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
obtained  from  the  ma(^  The  young  fruits  are  used  for  pick- 
ling. When  ripe  the  seeds  are  much  esteemed  as  a  delicacy, 
wUle  in  France  much  oil  of  fine  quality  b  extracted  from  them 
by  pressure.  There  are  several  varieties  in  cullivatk>n,  varying 
in  the  degree  of  hardihood,  time  of  ripening,  thickness  of  shell, 
sise  and  other  particulars.  In  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  a 
late  variety  b  preferable,  as  securing  the  young  shoots  against 
injury  from  frost,  to  which  otherwise  they  are  very  subject* 
The  kernel  of  the  large-fruited  variety  b  of  very  indifferent 
quality,  but  its  large  sheUs  are  made  use  of  by  the  French  as 
trinket  cases.  .     - 

The  walnut  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  British  botanical  writings, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans.  It  ^rows 
well,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties  of 
England :  but  large  trees  may  be  seen  as  far  north  as  Ross-shire  in 
sheltered  places.  The  tree  succeeds  in  deep,  sandy  or  calcareous 
loams,  ana  in  stiff  loams  resting  on  a  gravelly  bottom.  It  requires 
free  exposure  to  air  and  light.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  and  oc- 
casionally by  budding,  grafting  or  inarehuig  for  the  perpetuation  of 
spedal  varieties.  Seedlings  should  be  protected  from  irost  during  the 
first  winter.  The  trees  Torm  their  heads  naturally,  and  therefore 
little  pruning  is  required,  it  being  merely  necessar)[  to  cut  off  itrac- 
gling  ^owths,  and  to  prevent  the  branches  from  interlacing.  The 
best  time  for  performine  this  is  in  the  autumn,  just  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf.  Plants  raised  Trom  the  seed  seldom  become  productive  tiH 
they  are  twenty  years  old.  The  fruit  is  produced  at  tnc  extremities 
of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year;  and  therefore,  in  gathering  the 
crop,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  young  wood.  In  soine 
parts  of  England  the  trees  are  thrashed  with  rods  or  poles  to  obtain 
the  nuts,  but  this  is  not  a  commendable  mode  of  collecting  them. 

Among  the  American  species  J.  nt'zra,  the  black  walnut,  is  espcd* 
ally  noteworthy  as  a  very  handsome  tree,  whose  timber  n  of  great 
value  for  furniture  purposes,  but  which  b  now  becoming  scarce.  la 
Britain  it  forms  a  magnificent  tree.  The  white  walnut  or  butternut, 
/.  cinerea,  b  a  smaller  tree,  though  it  sometimes  reaches  too  ft.  in 
height;  its  inner  bark  yields  an  extractive,  juilandin^  given  as  an 
hcpatkr  stimulant  and  cathartic  in  doses  of  2-5  grains. 

Closely  allied  to  the  waliuitji,  and  sometimes  confounded  with 
them,  are  the  hickories. 

WALPOLB,  HORATIO '^HoRACE^(^7iV-i797),  English 
politician  and  man  of  letters,  4th  earl  of  Orford — a  title  to 
which  he  only  succeeded  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and  by  which 
he  is  little  known— was  bom  in  Arlington  Street,  London,  on 
the  24lh  of  September  1717.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  five 
children  of  the  ist  earl  of  Orford  (Sir  Robert  Walpole)  by 
Catherine  Shorter,  but  by  some  of  the  scandal -mongers  of  a 
later  age,  Carr,  Lord  Hervey,  half-brother  of  John,  Lord  Hcrvey, 
afterwards  second  earl  of  Bristol,  has  been  called  his  father. 
If  thb  rumour  be  correct,  no  such  suspicion  ever  entered  into 
the  mind  of  Horace  Walpole.  To  his  mother  be  erected  a 
monument,  with  an  inscription  couched  in  terms  of  sincere 
affection,  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbeyji 
and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life  his  sarcasilis 
never  spared  the  Newcastlesand  the  Hardwickcs.  who  had  shown, 
as  he  thought,  lukewarmncss  in  support  of  his  father's  ministry. 
On  the  26th  of  April  1727  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  formed 
what  was  known  as  the  "  (^adruple  Alliance  "  with  Thomas 
Gray,  Richard  West  .and  Thomas  Ashton,  and  became  very 
intimate  with  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  George  Augustus 
S^lwyn  and  the  two  Montagus,  and  in  1735  matriculated  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  Two  years  (i7J9-»740  were  spent 
in  Gray's  company  in  the  recognized  grand  tour  of  France  and 
Italy.  They  stopped  a  few  weeks  in  Paris,  and  lingered  for 
three  months  at  Rheims,  on  the  pretence  of  learning  the  French 
lang\iage.  Henry  Seymour  Conway,  whose  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Lady  Walpole,  ^arcd  their  society,  in  the  French  city.  -  The 
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otbcr  two  nembefs  of  this  Uttkarck  not  praoeededto  Floiencc, 
trhere  Walpole  rested  for  more  tliu  a  year  in  the  villa  of  Horace 
Uaim,  the  British  envoy-extraordinary  for  forty-«iz  years  to 
the  court  oC  Tuscany.  Mann's  family  had  fong  heen  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  his  guests,  and  they  continued 
corre^rondents  until  1786.  As  they  never  met  again,  their 
friendship,  unlike  most  of  Walpole's  attachments,  remained 
nnhroken.  After  a  short  visit  to  Rome  (March- June  1740), 
and  after  a  further  sojourn  at  Florence,  Walpole  and  Gray 
parted  in  resentment  at  Reggfo.  Walpole  in  after  years  took 
the  hlame  of  this  quarrd  on  himself,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  it  arose  from  his  laying  too  much  stress  on  his  superiority 
ID  position.  In  1744  the  two  friends  were  nominaDy  reconciled, 
but  the  breach  was  not  cemented. 

Walpole  came  back  to  England  on  the  12th  of  September 
1741.  He  had  been  returned  to  parliament  on  the  14th  of  May 
1 741  fM"  the  Cornish  borough  of  Callington,  over  which  his 
eider  brother,  through  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Rolies,  exercised  supreme  influence.  He  represented  three 
constituencies  in  succession,  CalUngton  1 741-1754,  th^  family 
borough  of  Castle  Rising  from  1754  to  1757,  and  the  more 
important  constituency  of  King's  Lynn,  for  which  his  father 
had  long  sat  in  parUament,  from  the  latter  date  until  176S.  In 
that  year  he  retired,  probably  because  his  success  in  political 
Gfe  had  not  equalled  his  expectatwns,  but  he  continued  until 
the  end  of  his  days  to  follow  and  to  chronicle  the  acts  and  the 
speeches  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  Through  his  father's 
inllnence  he  had  obtained  three  lucrative  sinecures  in  the  ex- 
cheqiMT,  and  for  many  years  (1745-*!  784)  he  enjoyed  a  share, 
estimated  at  about  £1500  a  year,  of  a  second  family  perquisite, 
the  ooUector^'p  of  customs.  These  resources,  with  a  house  in 
Ariington  Street,  which  was  left  to  him  by  his  father,  enabled 
him,  a  bachelor  all  his  days,  to  Ratify  his  tastes.  He  acquired 
m  1747  the  lease  and  in  the  next  year  purchased  the  reversion 
of  the  charmingly  situated  villa  of  Strawberry  Hill,  near  Twicken* 
ham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Six  years  later  he  befean  a 
series  of  alterations  in  the  Gothic  style,  not  completed  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  under  which  the  original  cottage 
became  transformed  into  a  building  without  paralldl  in  Europe. 
On  the  35th  of  June  1757  he  established  a  pcinting-press  theire, 
which  he  called  "  Offichui  Arbuteana,"  and  many  of  the  first 
editiops  of  hia  own  works  were  struck  o&  within  its  walls. 
Throai^  Walpole's  influence  Dodsley  published  in  17  $3  the 
dever,  if  eccentric,  designs  of  Richard  Bentley  (the  youngest 
child  of  the  great  scholar,  and  for  some  timea  proUgi  of  Horace 
WalpoJe)  for  the  poems  of  Gray.  The  first  work  printed  at 
Strawberry  Hill  was  two  odts  of  Gray  (8th  of  August  x7S7)i 
and  among  the  reprints  were  the  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherhry, 
Memmrs  ef  Gramnumit  Hentxner's  Journey  imto  England,  and 
Lord  Wkitworth's  Auouni  of  Russia.  The  rooms  of  this  whimsi- 
cal edifice  were  crowded  with  curiosities  of  every  description, 
and  tbe  bouse  and  its  contents  were  shown,  by  tickets  to  admit 
four  penesis,  bAween  xa  and  3  from  May  to  October,  but  only 
one  party  was  admitted  on  each  day,  and  the  owner,  although 
caamooied  of  notoriety,  simulated  discontent  at  this  limited 
inimskm  into  his  privacy.  Walpole  paid  several  visits  to  Paris, 
where  he  nude  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  du  Deffand  (^.f .) 
m  x76St  *od  they  corresponded  until  her  death  in  1780.  His 
aqAew,  the  reckless  srd  eari,  died  on  the  5th  of  December  1791, 
and  HcMrace  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  but  he  never  took  his 
plan  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  and  sometimes  signed  his  name  as 
"thetukdeof  thelateearlofOrford."  AU  his  life  long  he  was  a 
victim  of  the  gout,  but  he  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  and  died 
■nmasried,  in  Berkeley  Square,  London,-  to  which  he  had  re- 
mofvcd  in  October  1779,  on  the  and  of  March  1797.  He  was 
baxied  privately  at  Houghton.  The  family  estate  descended 
to  the  carl  of  Chotanonddey,  whose  ancestor  had  married  Horace 
Walpok'a  younger  sister.  AU  Walpole's  printed  books  and 
amwacripts  were  left  to  Robert  Beiry  (d.  xoth  of  May  18x7) 
aad  Ua  two  dau^ters,  Mary  (X76i-i8s3)  and  Agnes  (i7<S4* 
i8sa).  and  M^  Berry  edited  the  $ve  volumes  of  Walpole's 
works  which  were  published  in  X  798.   Their  friendship  had  been 


vexy  dear  to  the  dirlining  days  of  Walpole,  who.  It  has  evea 
been  said,  wished  to  marry  Mary  Berry.  By  his  will  eadi  of  the 
ladies  obtained  a  pecuniary  Iq^cy  of  £4000,  and  for  their  lives 
the  house  and  garden,  formeily  the  abode  of  his  friend  Kitty 
Clive,  which  adjoined  Strawberry  HilL  Strawberry  Hill  went 
to  Mrs  Anne  Damer,  daughter  of  his  lifelong  friend  General 
Conway,  for  her  life,  but  it  was  entailed  on  his  niece  the  countess 
dowager  of  WaMegrave  and  her  hdrs.  The  collections  of  Straw- 
berry  Hill,  which  he  had  q)ent  nearly  fifty  years  in  amassing, 
were  dispersed  under  the  hammer  of  George  Robins  in  1842. 
They  are  described  in  a  catalogue  of  that  date,  and  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that  year. 

The  pen  was  ever  in  Horace  Walpole's  hands,  and  his  entire 
oomposidons  would  fill  many  volumes.  His  two  works  of 
ima^'nation,  the  romance  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto  (1764)  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Mysterious  Mother  (1768),  are  now  all  but  for- 
gotten. The  Castle  of  Otranto ^  ptuportiiig  to  be  a  story  translated 
by  William  Marshal,  gent.,  from  the  original  Italian  of  Onuphrio 
Muralto,  canon  of  the  church  of  St  Nicholas  at  Otranto,  was 
often  rq>rinted  in  England,  and  was  txanshted  into  both  French 
aad  Italian.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott  it  was  lauded  to  the  skies  for 
its  power  in  raising  the  passions  of  fear  and  pity,  but  from 
Kazlitt  it  met  with  intense  condemnation;  its  real  importance, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  started  tbe  romantic  revrvaL 
The  Mysterious  Mother,  a  tragedy  too  horrible  for  representatfon 
on  any  stage,  was  never  intended  for  performance  in  public,  and 
only  fifty  copies  of  it  were  printed  at  Strawberry  HilL  By 
Byron,  who,  like  Horace  Walpole,  affected  extreme  liberalism, 
and  like  him  never  forgot  that  he  was  bom  within  the  purple, 
this  tragedy  was  pronounced  *'  of  the  highest  order."  Several  of 
Walpole's  antiquarian  works  merit  high  praise.  The  volume  of 
Historic  Doubts  on  the  Ufe  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  the  Third 
(1760),  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  rehabilitate  a  charactCT 
previously  stamped  with  infamy,  showed  acnteness  and  reseuch. 
These  doubts  provoked  several  auwers,  which  are  criticized  in 
a  supplement  edited  by  Dr  E.  C.  Hawtrey  for  the  PhUobiblon 
Sode^  (1854).  A  work  of  more  lasting  reputation,  which  has 
retained  its  vitality  for  more  than  a  century,  is  entitled  Anecdotes 
of  Painting  in  England,  with  soma  Account  of  the  Principal 
AHists;  colluted  hy  George  Veriue,  and  now  digested  and  published 
from  Ms  original  manmseripts  by  Horace  Walpole  (4  vols.,  i76»- 
X 7 7 x).  Its  value  to  art  students  and  to  admirers  of  biographical 
literature  demanded  ita  frequent  reproduction,  and  it  was  re- 
edited  with  additfons  by  the  Rev.  James  Dallaway  in  fivr 
volumes  (X826-X838),  and  then  again  was  revised  and  edited  by 
R.  N.  Womum  in  1849.  A  cognate  volume,  also  based  on  the 
materials  of  Vertue,  is  entitled  the  Catalogue  of  Engraoers  Bam 
and  Resident  in  England  (1763),  which,  like  its  more  famous 
predecessor,  often  passed  through  the  press.  On  the  Catalogue 
of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors  of  England  (1758)  Walpole  spent 
many  hours  of  toilsome  research.  Tbe  best  editfon  is  that 
which  appeared  in«five  volumes,  in  x8o6,  under  the  competent 
editorship  of  Thomas  Park,  who  carefully  verified  and  diligently 
augmented  the  labours  of  the  original  author.  As  a  senator 
himself,  or  as  a  private  person  following  at  a  distance  the  combats 
of  St  Stephen's,  Walpole  recorded  in  a  diary  the  chief  incidents 
in  English  politics.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  studied,  a  silent 
H>ectator  for  the  most  part,  the  characters  of  the  chief  personages 
who  trod  the  stage  of  poUtics,  and  when  he  quitted  the  scene  he 
retained  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  chief  actors.  If  he  was 
sometimes  prejudiced,  he  nrely  distorted  the  acts  of  those  whom 
he  disliked;  and  his  prejudices,  which  lie  on  the  suriace,  were 
mainly  against  those  whom  he  considered  traitors  to  his  father 
These  diaries  extend  from  1750  to  X783,  and  covtf  a  period  of 
momentous  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  national  history. 
The  Memoirs^  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.  was 
edited  by  Lord  Holland  (X846);  its  successor.  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  Kit^  George  IIL,  was  published  under  th^  editorial 
care  of  Sir  Deals  Le  Marchant  (4  vols.,  1845),  and  re-edited  in 
X894  by  Mr  G.  F.  Russell  Barker;  the  last  volumes  of  the  series, 
Jown/fl  of  tho  Reign  of  George  III,  from  1771  to  1783,  were 
edilsd  iBd  iUottnited  by  John  Doran  (s  vob.,  i8s9}»  and  were 
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edited  wftli  tn  intfodtiction  by  A.  F.  Steuart  (London,  iqoq). 
To  these  works  should  be  added  the  JHeminuancts  (2  vols., 
1829),  which  Walpole  wrote  in  1788  (or  the  gratificatbn  o(  the 
Misses  Berry.  These  labours  would  in  themselves  have  rendered 
the  name  of  Horace  Walpole  famous  for  all  time,  but  his  dc- 
lightful  Letters  are  the  crowning  glory  of  his  life.  His  corre* 
spondents  were  numerous  and  wide^read,  but  the  chief  of  them 
were  William  Cble  (1714-1782),  the  clerical  antiquary  of  Milton; 
Robert  Jephson,  the  dramatist;  William  Mason,  the  {Met;  Lord 
Hertford  during  his  embassy  in  Paris;  the  countess  of  Qssory; 
Lord  Harcourt;  George  Montagu,  his  friend  at  Eton;  Henry 
Seymour  Conway  (1721-1795)  and  Sir  Horace  l^lann.  With 
most  of  these  friends  he  quarrelled,  but  the  friendship  of  the 
last  two,  in  the  former  case  through  genuine  liking,  and  in  the 
latter  through  his  fortunate  absence  from  England,  was  never 
interrupted.  The  Letters  were  published  at  different  dates,  but 
the  standard  collection  is  that  by  Mrs  Paget  Toynbee  (1903- 
1905),  and  to  it  should  be  added  the  volumes  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  Walpole  by.  his  dd  friend  Madame  du  Deffand 
(4  vols.,  x8xo).  Dr  Doran's  puUication,  Mann  and  Manners  at 
tke  Court  of  Florenu  (1876),  is  founded  on  the  epistles  sent  in 
Cptum  to  Walpole  by  the  envoy-extraordinary.  Other  works 
relating  to  him  are  Horace  Walpole  and  kis  Worlds  by  L.  B 
Sedey  (1884) ;  Horace  Walpole^  a  memoir  by  Austin  Dobson 
(1S90  and  X893);  Horau  Walpole  and  tke  Strawberry  Hill  Press, 
by  M.  A.  Havens  (1901).  Walpole  has  been  called  "  the  best 
letter-writer  in  the  English  language  ";  and  few  indeed  are  the 
names  which  can  compare  with  his.  In  these  compositions  his 
very  foibles  arc  penned  for  our  amusement,  and  his  love  of  trifles 
— for,  in  the  words  of  another  Horace,  he  was  ever  "  nescio  quid 
meditans  nugarum  et  totus  in  illis  " — ministers  to  our  instruction. 
To  these  friends  he  comiAunicated  every  fashionable  scandal, 
every  social  event,  and  the  details  of  every  political  struggle  in 
English  life.  The  politicians  and  the  courtiers  of  his  day  were 
more  akin  to  his  character  than  were  the  chief  authors  of  his  age, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  intellectual  perceptions  stands  out  most 
prominently  in  his  estimates  of  such  writers  as  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith,  Gibbon  and  Hume.  On  many  occasions  he  displayed 
great  liberality  of  disposition,  and  he  bitterly  deplored  for  the 
rest  of  his  days  his  ne^ect  of  the  unhappy  Chatterton.  Chatter- 
ton  wrote  to  Walpole  in  1769,  sending  some  prose  and  verse 
fragments  and  oflfering  to  place  information  on  En^ish  art  in 
Widpole's  hands.  Encouraged  by  a  kindly  reply,  Chatterton 
i^>pealed  for  hdp.  Walpole  made  inquiries  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  wfts  an  imposter.  He  finally  returned  the 
manuscripts  in  his  possession,  and  took  no  notice  of  subsequent 
letters  from  Chatterton. 

Abundant  information  about  Horace  Walpole  will  be  found  in  the 
Memtirs.  of  him  and  of  his  contemporaries  edited  by  Eliot  Warburton 
(1851),  J.  H.  Jesse's  George  Selwyn  and  kis  Contemporaries  (4  vols., 
1843-1844)  and  the  extracts  from  the  journals  ana  correspondence 
of  Miss  Berry  (3  vols.,  1866) :  and  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit 
mention  of  Macaulay's  sketch  of  Walpole's  life  and  character. 

(W.  P.  O 

WAIPOLB,  SIR  SPOfCBR  (1839-1907),  Englbh  historian  and 
civil  servant,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  February  1839.  He  came 
of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  famous  Whig  prime 
minister,  being  descended  from  his  brother,  the  ist  lord  Walpole 
of  Wdterton.  He  was  the  son  of  the  latter*s  great-grandson, 
the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Horatio  Walpole  (1807-1898),  thrice 
home  secretary  under  Lord  Derby,  and  through  his  mother  was 
grandson  of  Spencer  Perceval,  the  Tory  prime  minister  who  was 
murdered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  from  1858  to  1867  was  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  then  be- 
coming an  inq>ector  of  fisheries.  Jn  1882  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
govttnor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  from  1893  to  1899  he  was 
secretary  to  the  Post  Office.  In  1898  he  was  created  K.C.B. 
Althou^  wen  known  as  a  most  efficient  public  servant,  and  in 
private  Kfe  as  the  most  amiable  of  men,  Sir  Spacer  Walpole's 
real  title  to  remembrance  is  as  an  historian.  His  family  con- 
aetioos  gave  hihi  a  natural  bent  to  the  study  of  public  affairs, 
and  their  minrting  of  Whig  and  Tory  in  politics  contributed,  no 
devbt^ '  '"HlkkMiftbabBOB — indininib  however. 


to  the  Whig  or  moderate  Liberal  side~*whicb,  together  with  liii 
sanity  and  accuracy,  is  so  characteristic  of  his  writings.  His 
principal  work,  the  History  of  Eu^andfrom  181$  (1878-1886), 
in  six  volumes,  was  carried  down  to  1858,  and  was  continued 
in  his  History  of  TwentyFive  Years  (1904).  Among  his  other 
publications  come  his  lives  of  Spencer  Perceval  (1894)  and  Lord 
Jfohn  Russell  (1889),  and  a  volume  of  valuable  Studies  in  Bip' 
graphy  (1906);  and  he  wrote  the  section  of  the  article  Engusb 
History,  dealing  in  detail  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  for 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannka,   He  died  on  the  7  th  of  July  1907. 

WALPOLE  OF  WOLTSRTOM.  HORATIO,  ist  Baron  (1678- 
<7S7)>  English  diplomatist,  was  a  son  of  Robert  Walpole  of 
Houghton,  Norfolk,  and  a  younger  brother  of  the  great  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  The  Walpoles  owned  land  in  Norfolk  in  the 
13th  century  and  look  their  name  from  Walpole,  a  village  in  the 
county.  An  early  member  of  the  family  was  Ralph  de  Walpole, 
bishop  of  Norwich  from  1288  to  1299,  and  bishop  of  Ely  from 
1299  until  his  death  on  the  20th  of  March  1302.  Among  its  later 
members  were  three  brothers,  Edward  (i  560-1637),  Richard 
(1564-1607)  and  Michael  (1570-c.  1624),  all  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Another  Jesuit  in  the  family  was  Henry 
Walpole  (1558-1595),  who  wrote  An  Epilapk  of  Ike  life  and  death 
of  tke  most  famous  clerk  and  virtuous  priest  Edmund  Campion, 
After  an  adventurous  and  courageous  career  in  the  service  of 
the  order,  he  was  arrested  on  landing  in  England,  was  tortured 
and  then  put  to  death  on  the  X7th  of  April  1595.* 

Bom  at  Houghton  on  the  8th  of  December  1678  and  educated 
at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Horatio  Walpole  beoune 
a  fellow  of  King's  and  entered  parliainent  in  1702,  remaining 
a  member  for  fifty-four  years.  In  X71S,  when  lUs  brother.  Sir 
Robert,  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  he  was  made  secretary 
to  the  treasury,  and  in  x  7  x6.  having  ak^y  had  some  experience 
of  the  kind,  he  went  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  The  Hague.  He 
left  office  with  his  brother  in  17x7,  but  he  was  soon  in  harness 
again,  becoming  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Irdand  ia 
X72o'and  secretary  to  the  treasury  a  second  time  in  X7S1.  In 
X722  he  was  again  at  The  Hague,  and  in  1723  he  went  to  Paris* 
where  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  nivoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary.  He  got  on  intimate  terms  with 
Fleury  and  seconded  his  brother  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  France;  he  represented  Great  Britain  at  the 
congress  of  Soissons  and  helped  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Seville 
(November  X729).  He  left  Paris  in  1730  and  in  X734  went  to 
represent  his  country  at  The  Hague,  where  he  reniained  until 
X740,  using  all  his  influence  in  tiie  cause  of  European  peace. 
After  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  X742  Horatio  defended  hs 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  ako  in  a  pamphlet.  The 
Interest  of  Great  Britain  steadUy  pursued.  Later  he  wrote  an 
Apology f  dealing  with  his  own  conduct  from  X7X5  to  X739,  and  an 
A  nswer  to  tke  latter  pari  of  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  letters  on  tke  study  of 
history  (printed  1763).  Li  X756  he  was  created  Baron  Walpole  of 
Woltcrton,  this  being  his  Norfc^  seat,  and  he  died  on  the  5th  of 
February  1757.  His  eldest  son,  Horatb,  the  3ih1  baron  (1723- 
X809),  was  created  eari  of  Orford  in  x8o6,  and  one  of  his  sons 
was  Major-Gencral  George  Walpole  (x  7  58-1835),  under-sccxetaiy 
for  foreign  affaixs  in  x8o6. 

See  W.  Coxe.  Memoirs  of  Horatio,  Lord  Walpole  (2od  cd.,  1808): 
the  same  writer,  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Wolpole  (1816) ;  and  Charles, 
oorote  de  Baillon,  Lord  Walpole  d  la  cour  de  France  (1867). 

WAIPURGIS  (Waipudga  or  Walbxtrga),*  ST  (d.  c  780), 
En^ish  missionary  to  Germany,  was  bom  in  Sussex  at  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.  She  was  the  sister  of  ^l^llibald, 
the  first  bishop  of  Eichstitt  in  Bavaria,  and  Wuimibald,  first 
abbot  of  Hcidenhetm.  Her  father,  Richard,  is  thon^t  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Hlothere,  9th  king  of  Kent;  her  mother,  Winna 
or  Wuna,  a  sister  of  St  Boniface.  At  the  instance  of  Boniface 
and  Willftald  she  went  aboat  7  50  with  some  oUier  nuns  to  found 

'  The  Letters  ef  Henry  Wolpole.  S.I.,  from  the  origittal  manuscripts 
at  Sconyfanrst  CMtee.  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  Aoguatos  Jenopp  for 
private  circulatioa  0873)-  See  the  Her.  A.  JeMoppk  One  Con»ation 
of  a  Norfolk  House  (1878). 

'  French  forms  of  the  name  are  Gualbourg,  FaMiouig,  Vaubouig 
and  AvougpiNug. 
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1  GtrmaDy.     Br  Sat  lettlonnit  «u  al  j 
e  iljoco*  0<  Hiini,  uid  tvo  yean  litn-  (754) 

IhedxHxscolEicltHUt.  On  the  dcatli  q[  Wmmibild  in  ;6o  ibs 
wcoolcd  bini  En  hi>  chixge  ibo,  ntiuunf  Uk  lupcriMcndetin 
of  both  boiaa  until  ha  death.  Utr  tElia  were  InuHliled  to 
EtcbHUt,  vbm  the  wu  laid  in  ■  EuUow  nxk,  tnin  xhidi 
ended  a  ^d  of  bitumiaoui  oil  af  tcnbutb  known  ai  Walpurgia 
oil,  and  regarded  as  of  nuaculout  e&cacy  against  diseaie.  It 
b  HiH  vud  to  nude  from  the  laint'i  bones  (eipecially  from 
October  to  Febniar^]  and  ma   '  *     >-     -     <  — 


pilfrimagTi  and  a  6ne  dlun 


.  TV  cave  beciimi  a  pbce  of 
built  over  the  (pot.  Walpuigb 
s,  bat  pdncipallr  on  the  itt  ol 
r,  be*  day  taking  the  plafc  of  an  eoilier  heathen  festival 
Ji  mu  cbuacleriud  by  vaiioui  ritei  marldni  the  beginoing 
mncT^  She  ii  regaided  aa  the  protectma  a^ntt  ma^c  arta 
the  Walpui^Nacht  dance  in  Goethe's  faMl).    In  an  the 


IE  lialUindlit  Alia 
:>1.  Jii.  February  ij.     Ua  Wilpurcii,  WllliTiald  and 
wmiuBaia  lie  C.  F.  Brawne.  Bnlfaa  ef  Citiittm  md  kh  Cimt- 
ftmiaiu  {London,  I910I,  viL 

■AiaAS,     KABIX    BinUT    liON    (iSj^-tqio),     French 
(OBoaisl,  n>  born  at  £vmi  in  1834-     From  iSM  to  1S6S 
W  edited  a  journal  called  U  Tnxil,  la  wlicb  he  coDlnbirted 
aany  nliabli  BxMogical  anide*.     In  IS^a  he  «ai  ^pointed 
pntrwat  of  political  economy  al  Lauianne,  a  poat  which  he 
RUinrd  until  liii  reUremcnl  in  i8gi.    He  died  on  the  41b  oi 
Jnaaiy  i«ia     Waliu  ii  be>t  known  (or  his 
treatinenl  of  econoniici.  and  the  oRncne  care  be  bu  ihcnr 
Hi  worki  in  distingukhlBg  theory  atid  ptactlcE.     Ifia  m 
n  ^asnfi  i'tcaumit  pditiiM  full  (18 
d  TUtrit  malUmaliqiit  it  la  ridmit  Hciiili  (iStj). 
m  Ju»  Kany  valuUe  naperr  conihbuIBd  10  vari^-  "— 1~*"— t 
|»d  bibliorraphy  will  be  found  in  (he  Dul.  Pai 
S«   biograpbiial   noli™   in   fifcuoniu  Janrxal   (\ 

■UJim,  oc  McniE  (Oiataami  rcnwmi),  *  laij*  marine 
Biminil  allied  la  Ihe  lah,  nprcKntint  a  family  by  Itself. 
The  former  woid  is  a  Bodificalion  of  the  Scandinavian  vaEfrAj 
er  kcairgi  C  vbalc-bonr ").  Ibe  lallsr  an  adafilalion  of  Ihe 
Kmaiaa  name  for  Ihe  Inimil.  A  f ull-gmwn  male  nInB  meuvres 
boa  lo  to  I  r  f  I-  froni  the  ticee  I0  the  end  of  ( be  short  Uif,  and  is 
a  heavy,  bnlky  animal,  especially  thick  about  the  ahouldm. 
The  bead  it  rounded,  the  eyes  an  raiher  small,  and  llrere  are  no 
CUemal  can.  The  muiale  is  short  and  broad,  with,  on  each  side, 
a  tr'Jvp  of  slilT,  bristly  vhisfcers,  whfcfa  becnne  stouter  and 
ihmter  in  old  animal*.  Tbe  tail  icatttly  projecls  beyond  the 
Aia.     The  fure-Kmbt  arc  free  only  from  (he  elbow;  the  loi 


'^Figio)'^ 


digits  I 


[ofnc 


e(nal  length,  bul  Ihe  first  slightly  the  longest.  Each  digit  hu 
a  laiaB  Baiiencd  nail,  wtuated  an  the  inner  nirfacv  ai  a  cnn- 
■deraMe  distance  from  (be  end.  The  hind-limbt  an  endosed 
in  (be  skin  of  Ihe  body,  almml  to  the  h«l.  The  free  portion 
when  expanded  is  fan-ihipeJ,  Ihe  Iwo  outer  loei  (lirat  and  fifib) 
being  ifce  kmgnl ,  especially  the  latter.  Fl^js  of  skin  project 
cni^ileTably  beyond  the  bones  of  the  toes.  The  nails  of  Ihe^rst 
and  fifth  toes  are  minute  and  lUltened;  those  (A  the  Hiond, 
ihinj  and  founh  elongUed,  sul>coinpiT»ed  and  pohiied.  The 
soles  of  both  fore  and  hind  feet  aie  bare,  lough  and  warty.  Tbe 
surface  of  the  skin  generally  kcovetvd  with  short,  adpreaed  hair 
of  a  igfat  yeUowiib.brawn  coloar,  which,  on  Iheunderparlsof 
tbe  body  and  base  of  the  flippen.  passes  into  dark  reddish-brown 
er  cbesfnul.  In  old  arumals  the  hair  become?  mere  scanly, 
■Dmetimes  almost  disappearing,  and  the  skin  sbvws  evidence  of 
Ihe  nugh  life  and  pugnariout  habits  of  Ihe  animal  In  the  *nrt 
with  which  it  b  utnally  covered.  I1  is  everywhere  mere  or  leas 
wriiAled,  especially  over  the  shoulders,  wboe  it  is  thrown  into 
deep  and  heavy  folds. 
Obi  of  Ihe  most  striking  chlfKlerislics  ol  the  wilna  is  Ibc 


of  tusks  whid  descend  almost  directly  downwards  from  ibe 
. .  er  jaw,  lometuDes  attaining  a  length  of  30  to.  or  more. 
In  Ihe  female  they  are  as  long  or  toDctiota  longer  than  In  the 
male,  but  las  massive.  In  Ihe  yoiuig  of  the  Ent  year  Ifary  are 
not  visible.  These  tusks  comspODd  to  the  canint  te«b  of  other 
mammals.  All  the  other  teelb,  including  the  tower  canines,  tie 
much  alike — small,  simple  and  ODC.rooted.  and  with  crowns, 
rounded  at  first,  but  wearing  to  a  flat  or  concave  surface.  Many 
(rf  the  teet  bare  lost  early,  or  remain  through  life  in  a  rudimentary 
state  concealed  beneath  the  gum.  Tbe  tuska  are  formidable 
weapons  of  defence,  hot  tbejr  principal  use  seems  to  be  scr^ng 
and  digging  among  sand  and  shingle  for  the  molluscs  and  cru»< 
taceamon  which  the  walros  feeds.  Tliey  are  said  also  loiidln 
climbing  up  the  slippery  rocks  and  ledges  of  ice  on  which  so  much 
ol  the  animal's  lilr  b  paaed. 

Walrosa  ate  more  or  Ins  gregarious  in  thdr  habits,  being  net 
with  generally  in  <onipaniea  or  herds  of  vuioiu  dies.  They  are 
only  found  neai  the  coast  or  on  large  masses  of  Boallng  ice,  and 
raitly  far  out  in  the  open  set-,  and.  though  ofloi  moving  Iron) 
oiH  pan  of  ibHr  leeding-ground  lo  another,  have  no  regular 

Thi-ir  uniing    ue    hnnt    hpllMcn     April    Utd    JUne, 


alleclion  lot  Ibeir  young,  and  their  sympaihy  for  etch  other  in 
danger,  have  been  noticed  hy  all  who  have  had  Ihe  uppontinily  of 
observing  them  in  their  haunts.  When  one  is  munded  Ihe 
whole  hrrd  usually  join  in  defence.     Ahhon^  harmless  and  in- 

whfn  aiiicked,  using  their  tusks  wiih  trrmcndous  effect  either 


within 


»i  a  great  distance.  Is  described  by  Dr  Kane  as  "something 
between  The  mocungof  a  cow  and  tbe  deepest  baying  of  amasliff, 
very  round  and  lull,  with  its  bark  or  dclached  notes  repeated 

The  principal  food  of  Ihe  walnis  conBsll  of  biTshr  molluscs, 
especially  Mya  frvnrn/s  and  Scxitata  mgiia,  iwo  species  very 

and  land  in  which  they  lie  buried  al  Ibe  boltora  of  Ihe  sea  by 
mnns  of  its  tasks.  It  crushes  and  removes  Ihe  shells  by  the  aid 
of  its  grinding  teeth  and  tongue,  and  swallows  only  tbe  soft  parts 
of  ihe  animal.  It  also  ieeds  on  otiier  molluscs,  sand-wonm,  stst- 
Inhes  and  shrimps.  {>oitions  of  various  kinds  of  seiweed  hive 
been  found  in  its  stomach,  bul  wfictber  iwsliowed  intentionally 
or  not  is  donhtrid- 

The  commerna]  products  of  the  walrus  are  its  «!.  hide  (med 
to  manufacture  hamns  and  sole-leather  and  twisted  hilo  liUer- 
ropes)  and  lusks.  The  Ivory  of  the  latter  is.  however,  inferior 
in  qualiiy  lo  thai  of  the  elephant.  lis  flesh  forms  an  importani 
arlide  ol  food  lo  the  Eskimo  and  Chukchi.  Of  Ihe  coast  tribes 
of  Ihe  hist-nsmed  people  the  walrus  formed  the  ddd  means  oi 
support. 
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Walruses  are  confined  to  the  northern  drcumpolar  regions, 
extending  apparently  as  far  north  as  explorers,  have  penetrated. 
On  the  Atlauitic  coast  of  America  the  Atlantic  species  was 
met  with  in  the  i6th  century  as  low  as  the  southern  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  last  century  was  common  in  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  and  on  the  shores  of  Labrador.  It  still  inhabits 
the  coast  round  Hudson's  Bay,  Davis  Strait  and  Greenland, 
where,  however,  its  numbers  are  decreasing.  It  is  not  found  on 
the  Arctic  coast  of  America  between  the  97th  and  1 58th  meridians. 
In  Europe,  occasional  stragglers  have  reached  the  British  Isles; 
and  it  was  formerly  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Finmark.  It  is 
rare  in  Iceland,  but  Spitsbergen,  Novaia  Zemblia  and  the  western 
part  of  the  north  coast  of  Siberia  are  constant  places  of  resort. 
"tbt  North  Pacific,  including  both  sides  of  Bering  Strait,  northern 
Kamchatka,  Alaska  and  the  Pribyloff  Islands  are  also  the 
haunts  of  numerous  walruses,  which  are  isolated  from  those 
of  the  North  Atlantic  by  long  stretches  of  coast  in  Siberia  and 
North  America  where  they  do  not  occur.  The  Pacific  walrus 
appears  to  be  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  that  of  the  Atlantic; 
its  tusks  are  longer*  and  more  dender,  and  curved  inwards;  and 
the  whiskers  arc  smaller,  and  the  muzzle  relatively  deeper  and 
broader.  These  and  certain  other  differences  have  led  to  its 
being  considered  specifically  distinct,  under  the  name  of  Odo- 
baenus  obesus.  Its  habits  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
Atlantic  form.  Though  formerly  found  in  immense  herds,  it  is 
becoming  scarce,  as  the  methods  of  destruction  used  by  American 
whalers  are  more  certain  than  those  of  the  Chukchi,  to  whom 
the  walrus  long  afforded  the  principal  means  of  subsistence. 

Fossil  remains  of  walruses  and  closely  allied  animals  have  been 
found  in  the  United  States,  and  in  England,  Belgium  and  France, 
in  deposits  of  late  Tertiary  age.  (W.  H.  F.;  R.  L.*) 

WALSALL,  a  market  town  and  municipal,  county  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Staffordshire,  England,  on  the  northern 
edge  olthe  Black  Coimtry,  and  on  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Tame. 
Pop.  (1891)  71,789;  (1901)  86,430.  It  is  z2o)  m.  N.W.  from 
London  by  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway,  on  which 
system  it  is  a  centre  of  several  branches,  and  is  served  by  the 
Birmingham-Wolverhampton  branch  of  the  Midland  railway  and 
by  canals.  The  town,  though  of  ancient  foundation,  is  modem 
in  appearance.  The  central  part  stands  high  on  a  ridge  at 
the  northward  termination  of  which  is  the  church  of  St 
Matthew,  dating  in  part  from  the  isth  century,  but  almost 
wholly  rebuilt.  The  council  house  and  town  hall  was  completed 
in  1905;  there  are  two  theatres,  a  free  library  and  museum, 
and  an  institute  of  science  and  art.  Recreation  grounds  include 
a  picturesque  arboretum,  Reed's  Wood  and  Palpey  Park. 
Queen  Mary's  Schools  are  a  foimdation  of  1554;  here  arc  be- 
lieved to  have  been  educated  John  Hough  (1651-1743),  the  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  whom  James  II.  sought  to  eject 
from  office,  afterwards  bishop  of  Oxford,  Lichfield,  and  Worce- 
ster; and  John,  Lord  Somers  (1651-1716),  Lord  Keeper  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  There  are  large  charities,  and 
Walsall  was  the  scene  of  the  charitable  work  of  Sister  Dora  (Miss 
Pattison)  whom  a  statue  commemorates.  Coal,  limestone  and 
ironstone  are  mined  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  most  important 
products  are  saddlery  and  leather-work,  horses'  bits  and  all 
metal  harness  fittings;  there  are  iron  and  brass  foundries,  and 
locks,  keys,  bolts  and  other  hardware  are  made,  both  in  Walsall 
and  at  Bloxwicb,  a  large  industrial  suburb.  Three  annual  fairs 
are  held.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  24  coundllors. 
Area,  74S0  acres. 

WalsaU  iWaUskaUs,  WalshaU,  WalsaUr)  is  included  in  the  list 
of  lands  given  in  996  to  the  church  of  Wolverhampton,  whidi, 
however,  did  not  retain  it  long.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  II. 
to  Herbert  Ruffus,  and  Henry  III.  confirmed  it  to  his  grandson 
(1227).  Later  the  manor  passed  to  the  Bassets  and  the  Beau- 
champs,  and  Warwick  the  King-maker  held  it  in  right  of  his  wife. 
Henry  VUI.  granted  it  (1538)  to  Dudley,  afterwards  duke  of 
Northumberland.  William  Ruffus  in  the  reign  of  John  granted 
ColJit  hitiyHT"  '"  '^'"'"^'^liian  of  a  fine  of  1 2  marks  silver  and 
juiciit  0^  "g^B^t  all  services,  customs  and 


secular  demands  belonging  to  him  and  his  heirs,  except  tallage^ 
Henry  IV.  confirmed  to  the  burgesses  a  grant  of  freedom  from 
toll  on  the  ground  that  Walsall  was  andent  demesne  of  the 
Crown.  A  mayor  and  twenty-four  brethren  who  formed  the 
council  of  the  borough  are  mentioned  in  1440,  but  the  earliest 
charter  of  incorporation  is  that  of  Charles  I.  (1637),  confirmed 
in  x66i,  incorporating  it  under  the  title  of  "  the  Mayor  and 
Commonalty  of  the  Borough  and  Foreign  of  Walsall":  under 
the  act  of  1835  the  town  was  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen 
and  eighteen  town  councillors.  It  was  not  represented  in  parlia- 
ment till  1832.  Walsall  had  a  merchant  gild  in  1390;  in  the 
X7th  century  it  was  already  known  for  its  manufacture  of  iron 
goods  and  nail-making.  In  the  i8th  century  the  staple  industry 
was  the  making  of  chapes  and  shoe-bu&Ies,  and  the  town  suffered 
when  the  latter  went  out  of  fashion.  Two  fairs,  on  Midiaelmas 
day  and  Sq>tember  31,  were  granted  in  1399.  The  Tuesday 
market,  which  is  still  held,  and  two  fairs  on  6ctoA>er  28  and  May  6. 
were  granted  in  1417  to  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Stafford;  E.  L.  Glew,  History  of  tkt 
Borough  and  Foreign  of  WalsaU  (1856)'. 

WALSH,  JOHN  HBNRT  (t8io-i888),  English  writer  on  sport 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Stonehenge,"  was  bom  at  Hackney, 
London,  on  the  21st  of  October  18 10.  He  was  educated  at 
private  schools,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Surgeons  in  1844.  for  several  years  he  followed  his  profession 
of  surgeon,  but  gradually  abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  success 
of  his  works  on  the  subject  of  sport.  He  removed  from  the 
country  to  London  in  1853,  and  the  ft>llowing  year  brought  out 
his  first  important  book,  The  Greyhound  (3rd  ed.  1875),  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  originally  Contributed  to  "  Bell's  Life."  In  1856 
appeared  his  Manual  of  Brilisk  Rural  Sports,  which  enjoyed 
many  editions.  During  the  same  year  he  joined  the  staff  of  The 
Fidd,  and  became  its  editor  at  the  close  of  1857.  Among  bis 
numerous  books  published  under  the  name  of "  Stonehcn^e  "  are 
The  Shot-Gun  and  Sporting  RifU  (i8s9)»  The  Dog  in  Heallh  and 
Disease  (1859;  4th  ed.  2887),  The  Horse  in  the  Stable  and  in  the 
Field  (1861;  13th  ed.  1890),  Dogs  of  the  British  Isles  (1867; 
3rd  ed.  1885),  The  Modern  Sportsman's  Gun  and  Rifle  (1882- 
1884).  While  editor  of  The  Field  Walsh  instituted  a  series  of 
trials  of  guns,  rifles  and  sporting  powders  extending  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  which  greatly  tended  to  the  development  of 
sporting  firearms;  and  his  influence  upon  all  branches  of  sport 
was  stimulating  and  beneficial.  He  died  at  Putney  on  the  izth 
of  February  1888. 

WALSH,  PETER  [Valesius]  (c.  1618-1688),  Irish  poUtidan 
and  controversialist,  was  bom  at  Mooretown,  co.  Kildare,  and 
studied  at  Louvain,  where  he  joined  the  Franciscans  and  acquired 
Jansenist  sympathies.  In  1646  he  went  to  Kilkenny,  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebel "  ^nfederate  CatlM^cs,"  and,  in  opposition 
to  the  papal  nuncio  Rinuccini,  urged,  and  in  1649  helped  to 
secure,  peace  with  the  viceroy  Ormonde.  Persecuted  from  this 
time  by  the  irreconcilable  supporters  of  the  papal  datms,  and 
even  in  danger  of  death,  after  Cromwell's  conquest  of  Ireland 
he  lived  obscurely  in  London  and  abroad.  On  the  restoration 
be  urged  his  patron  Ormonde  to  support  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  as  the  natural  friends  of  royalty  agaimt  the  sectaries, 
and  endeavoured  to  mitigate  their  lot  and  efface  the  impression 
made  by  their  successive  rebellions  by  a  loyal  remonstrance  to 
Charles  II.,  boldly  repudiating  papal  infallibility  and  interference 
in  public  affairs,  and  affirming  undivided  allegiance  to  the  crown. 
For  eight  years  he  canvassed  for  signatures  to  this  address,  but 
in  ^ite  of  considerable  support  the  strenuous  oi^>06iti(«i  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Dominicans  deterred  the  clergy  and  nearly  wredccd 
the  scheme.  From  1669  until  his  death  he  lived  in  London, 
much  respected  for  his  honesty,  loyalty  and  learning.  Ex- 
communicated by  the  Franciscan  chapter-general  in  1670^  he 
remained  a  devout  adherent  of  lus  church,  although  he  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  An^icans,  accepting  their 
orders  and  attending  their  churches.  He  made  a  full  submission 
to  Rome  before  his  death,  though  the  fact  has  been  questioiied. 
He  wrote  (1672-1684)  a  series  of  controversial  letters  agaJT^st 
Pope  Gregory  VII.'s  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy  over  princes; 
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a  volimiiiiQi»  History  of  Ike  Ktmuutamot  (1674)*  Hihermca 
(1682),  a  withlcM  bistoiy  oC  Ireland;  in  1686  a  reply  to  the 
Popery  ol  Thomas  Barlow  ( 1607-1691)1  bishop  of  Lincoln;  and 
otiier  works.  In  these  writings  he  consistently  upheld  the 
doctrine  of  civil  liberty  against  the  pretensions  of  the  npacy. 

Sec  S  R.  Gardiner.  History  ^tko  Great  Cinl  War}  C.  Burnet. 
History  of  his  own  Times,  i.  19S;  T,  Carte,  Li/f  oJOrotonde  (new  od. 
1851):  DicL  Nat.  Btog.  Hx. 

WALSH.  WILUAM  (1663-1703),  Englbh  poet  and  critic,  son 
of  Joseph  Walsh  of  Abberley,  Worcestershire,  was  bom  in  1663. 
He  entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman  commoner 
in  1678.  Leaving  the  university  without  a  degree,  he  settled 
in  bis  native  county,  and  was  returned  M.P.  for  Worcester  In 
r698,  1701  and  1702.  In  1705  be  sat  for  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
On  the  accession  of  (^ueen  Anne  he  was  made  "gentleman  of  the 
horse,'*  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  death,  noted  by  Narcissus 
Luttrell  on  the  iSth  of  March  1708.  He  wrote  a  Dialogue  con- 
cerning Women,  being  a  Defence  ef  the  Sex  (1691),  addrnsed  to 
**  Eugenia  *';  and  Letters  and  Poems,  Amorous  and  Gallant 
(preface  dated  1692,  printed  in  Jonson's  Hiscellany,  17x6,  and 
separately.  1736);  love  lyrics  designed,  says  the  author,  to  Impart 
to  the  world  **  the  faithful  image  of  an  amorous  heart."  It  is 
not  as  a  poet,  however,  but  as  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
iV>pe  that  Walsh  is  remembered.  Pope's  Pastorals  were  sub* 
mitted  for  his  criticism  by  Wycherley  in  1705,  and  Walsh  then 
entered  on  a  direct  correspondence  with  the  young  poet.  The 
letters  are  printed  in  Pope's  Works  (ed.  Elwin  anv  Courthope, 
▼L  49-60).  Pope,  who  vi^ted  him  at  Abberley  in  1707,  set 
great  value  upon  his  opmion.  "  Mr  Walsh  used  to  tell  me,"  be 
says,  "  that  there  was  one  way  left  of  excelling;  for  thou^  we 
had  several  great  poets,  we  never  had  any  one  great  poet  that 
was  correct,  and  he  desired  me  to  make  that  my  study  and  my 
aim."  The  excessive  eulogy  accorded  both  by  Dryden  and 
Pope  to  Walsh  must  be  accounted  for  partly  on  the  ground  of 
personal  friendship.  The  life  of  Virgil  prefixed  to  Dryden't 
translation,  and  a  "  Preface  to  the  Pastorals  with  a  short  defence 
•f  VirfO,  against  some  of  the  reflections  of  Monsieur  Fontenella," 
both  ascribed  at  one  time  to  Walsh,  were  the  work  of  Dr  Knightly 
Chetwood  (1650-1720).  In  1704  Wabh  collaborated  with  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  and  William  Congreve  in  Monsieur  de  Pow' 

eeaugnae,  or  Squire  Trdoohy;  an  adaptation  of  MoIidre*s  farce. 

Wafah's  Poems  are  included  in  Anaerson's  and  other  collections  of 
the  British  poets.  See  Tke  Lnes  of  tke  Poets,  voL  iiL  pp.  151  el  teq., 
published  1753  as  by  Theophilus  Cibber. 

WALSIHGHAM,  SIR  FRANCIS  (c  i530-x59o),  English 
statesman,  was  the  only  son  of  Williara  Walaingham,  oHnnion 
sergeant  of  London  (d.  March  1534),  by  his  wife  Joyce,  daughter 
of  Sir  Edmund  Denny  of  Cheshunt.  The  family  is  aammed  to 
have  q>rung  from  Walsingham  in  Norfolk,  but  the  earliest 
authentic  traces  of  it  are  found  in  London  in  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  century;  and  it  waa  one  of  the  numerous  families  which, 
having  accumulated  wealth  in  the  dty,  {rfantcd  themselves 
out  as  landed  gentry  and  provided  the  Tudor  monaxchy  with 
its  justices  of  the  peace  and  main  support.  To  thb  connexion 
nay  also  be  attributed  much  of  the  influence  which  London 
exerted  over  English  policy  in  the  x6th  century  Sir  Francis's 
great-great'gKat'grandfathcr,  Ahin,  was  a  oordwainer  of  Grace* 
dniich  Street;  Alan's  son  Thomas,  a  vintner,  purchased  Scad- 
bury  in  Chislehurst,  and  Thomas'A  grcat-gmadson  William 
bought  Foot's  Cray,  where  Frsnds  may  have  been  bom.  His 
node  Sir  Edmund  was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  his  mother 
was  related  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  a  member  of  Henxy  VIII.'s 
privy  council  who  attended  him  on  his  death-bed. 

Francis  matricuUted  as  a  feUow-commoner  of  King's  College, 
(Cambridge,  of  which  Sir  John  Cheke  was  provost,  in  November 
1548;  and  he  continued  studying  there  amid  strongly  Protest- 
ant influences  until  Michaelmas  1550,  when  he  appears,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  to  have  gone  abroad  to  complete  his 
education  (St&hlin,  p.  79).  Returning  in  1559  he  was  admitted 
at  Gtay's  Inn  on  January  28,  rs53,  but  Edward  VI. 's  death  six 
months  later  induced  him  to  resume  his  foreign  travela  In 
tsss-iSS^  he  was  at  Padua,  where  he  was  admitted  a  '*,oon- 
'  in  the  faculty  of  laws.    Returning  to  England  after 


Eliabeth's  accession  he  was  elected  M.P.  lot  Banbufy'to  her 
first  parliament,  which  sat  from  January  to  May  1559.  He 
married  in  January  1562  Anne,  daughter  of  George  Barnes, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  widow  of  Alexander  Carleill,  whose 
son-b-kw  Christopher  Hoddesdon  was  closely  associated  with 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprise.  He  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent Lyme  Regis  in  Elizabeth's  second  parliament  of  1563  as 
well  as  for  Banbury,  and  preferred  to  sit  for  the  former  borough, 
lie  may  have  owed  his  election  to  Cecil's  influence,  for  to  Cecil 
he  sulMcquently  attributed  his  rise  to  power;  but  his  biother- 
in-biw  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  was  well  known  at  court  and  in  2566 
became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  In  that  year  Walsnigham 
married  a  second  time,  his  first  wife  having  died  in  1564;  his 
second  was  also  a  widow,  Ursula,  daughter  of  Henry  St  Barbe 
and  widow  of  Sir  Richard  WMsley  of  Appuldurcombe,  captain 
of  the  Isle  of  Wi^t.  Her  sister  Edith  married  Robert  Beale, 
afterwards  the  chief  of  Wahingham's  henchmen.  By  his  second 
wife  Walsingham  had  a  daughter  who  married  firstly  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  secondly  Robert  Devereux,  second  earl  of  Essex,  and 
thirdly  Richard  de  Burgh,  eari  of  Clanricarde. 

Wakingham's  earliest  extant  communications  with  the 
government  date  from  1567;  and  in  that  and  the  following  two 
years  he  was  supplying  Cecil  with  informatwn  about  the  move- 
ments of  foreign  spies  hi  London.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
in  Paris  declared  in  1570  that  he  had  been  for  two  years  engaged 
in  collecting  contributions  from  English  churches  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Huguenots  in  France;  and  he  drew  up  a  memorial 
depicting  the  dangers  of  Maty  Stuart's  presence  in  Engknd  and 
of  the  project  for  her  marriage  with  Norfolk.  RIdolfi,  the 
conspirator,  was  committed  to  his  custody  in  October  1569, 
and  seems  to  have  deluded  Wabingham  as  to  his  intentions; 
but  there  is  madequate  evidence  for  the  statement  {Did.  N&l. 
Biog.)  that  Walsingham  was  already  organising  the  secret 
police  of  London.  In  the  summer  of  1570  he  was,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations,  designated  to  succeed  Norris  as  ambassador  at 
Paris.  La  Mothe  F^nelon,  the  French  ambassador  in  -England, 
wrote  that  he  was  thou^t  a  very  able  man,  devoted  to  the 
new  religion,  and  very  much  in  Cedl's  secrets.  Cecil  had  in 
1569  triumphed  over  the  conservative  and  aristocmtic  party 
in  the  council ;  and  Walsingham  was  the  ablest  of  the  new  men 
whom  he  brought  to  the  front  to  give  pUy  to  the  new  forces 
which  were  to  carve  out  England's  career. 

An  essential  dement  in  the  new  policy  was  the  substitution 
of  an  alliance  with  France  for  the  old  Burgundlan  friendship. 
The  affair  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  and  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish 
treasure-ships  fat  1568  had  been  omens  of  the  inevitable  conflkt 
with  Spain;  Ridolfi's  plot  and  Philip  II.'s  approaches  to  Mary 
Stuart  indicated  the  lines  upon  which  the  struggle  would  be 
fought;  and  it  was  Walsfaigfaam^  business  to  reconcfle  the 
Huguenots  with  the  French  government,  and  upon  this  recondUa- 
tlon  to  base  an  Anglo-French  alliance  which  might  lead  to  a 
grand  atUck  on  Spain,  to  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  destructkm  of  Spain's  monopoly  in  the  New  World,  and  to 
making  Protestantism  the  dominant  force  in  Europe.  Walsing- 
ham threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement.  He  was 
the  anxious  fanatic  <^  Elizabeth's  advisers;  he  lacked  the 
patience  of  Burghley  and  the  cynical  cocrfness  of  Elizabeth.  His 
devotion  to  Protestantism  made  him  feverishly  alive  to  the 
perils  which  threatened  the  Refbrmation;  and  he  took  an 
alarmist  view  of  every  situation.  Ever  dreading  a  btow,  he  was 
always  eager  to  strike  the  first;  and  alive  to  the  perils  of  peace, 
he  was  blind  to  the  dangers  of  war.  He  supplied  the  momentum 
which  wss  necessary  to  counteract  the  cautk>n  of  Burghley  and 
Elisabeth ;  but  it  was  probably  fortunate  that  his  headstrong 
counsels  were  generally  overruled  by  the  circumspection  of  his 
sovereign.  He  would  have  phinged  England  into  war  with 
Spain  in  1572,  when  the  risks  would  have  been  infinitely  greater 
than  in  1588,  and  when  the  Huguenot  influence  over  the  French 
government,  on  which  he  relied  for  support,  would  probably 
have  broken  in  hfa  hands.  His  dear-cut,  strenuous  poBcy  of 
open  hostilities  has  always  hsd  its  admirers;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  EogUmd  could  Imve  secured  from  it  more  than  die 
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actually  did  from  Eliaabetb^  more  Fabtan  tactics.  War, 
declared  before  England  bad  gained  tbe  naval  experience  and 
wealth  of  tbe  next  fifteen  years,  and  before  Spain  had  been 
weakened  by  tbe  struggle  in  tbe  Netherlands  and  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  sea-rovers,  would  have  been  a  desperate  expedient; 
and  the  ideas  that  any  action  on  Elizabeth's  part  could  have 
made  France  Huguenot,  or  prevented  the  disruption  of  the 
Netherlands,  may  be  dismissed  as  the  idle  dreams  of  Protestant 
enthusiasts. 

Walsingham,  however,  was  an  accomplished  diplomatbt, 
and  he  reserved  these  truculent  opinions  for  the  ears  of  his  own 
government,  incurring  frequent  rebukes  from  Elizabeth.  In  his 
professional  capacity,  his  attitude  was  correct  enou^;  and, 
indeed,  his  anxiety  for  the  French  alliance  and  for  the  marriage 
between  Elizabeth  and  Anjou  led  him  to  suggest  concessions  to 
Anjou'a  Catholic  susceptibilities  which  came  strangely  from  so 
staunch  a  Puritan.  Elizabeth  did  not  mean  to  marry,  and 
although  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  England 
and  France  in  April  1572,  the  French  government  perceived 
that  public  opinion  in  France  would  not  tolerate  an  open  breach 
with  Spain  in  Protestant  interests.  Coligny 's  success  in  captivat- 
ing the  mind  of  Charles  IX.  infuriated  Catherine  de  M6dicis, 
and  the  prospect  of  France  being  dragged  at  the  heels  of  the 
Huguenots  infuriated  the  Catholics.  The  result  was  Catherine's 
attempt  on  Collgny's  life  and  then  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew,  which  placed  Walsingham's  person  in  jeopardy  and 
ruined  lor  the  time  all  hopes  of  the  realization  ctf  his  policy  of 
active  French  and  English  co-operation. 

He  was  recalled  in  April  1573,  but  the  queen  recognized  that 
the  failure  bad  been  due  to  no  fault  of  his,  and  eight  months 
later  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council  and  made  joint 
secretary  of  state  with  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  He  held  this  office 
jointly  or  solely  until  his  death;  in  1577  when  Smith  died, 
Dr  Thomas  WUson  was  associated  with  Walsingham;  after 
Wilson's  death  in  1581  Walsingham  was  sole  secretary  until 
July  1586,  when  Davison  began  his  brief  and  ill-fated  seven 
months'  tenure  of  the  ofiice.  After  Davison's  disgrace  in  February 
1587  Walsingham  remained  sole  secretary,  though  Wolley  as* 
sisted  him  as  Latin  secretary  from  1588  to  1590.  He  was  also 
returned  to  parliament  at  a  by-election  in  1576  as  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Surrey  in  succession  to  Charles  Howard,  who  had  become 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  he  was  re-elected  for  Surrey 
in  1584, 1586  and  1588.  He  was  knighted  on  December  i,  iS77i 
and  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  on  April  32, 1578. 

As  secretary,  Walsingham  could  pursue  no  independent  policy; 
he  was  rather  in  the  position  of  permanent  Under-Secretary  of  the 
combined  home  and  foreign  departments,  and  he  had  to  work 
under  tbe  direction  of  the  council,  and  particularly  of  Buighley 
and  tbe  queen.  He  continued  to  urge  the  necessity  of  more 
vigorous  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants  abroad, 
though  now  his  clients  were  the  Dutch  rather  than  the  Huguenots. 
In  June  1578  he  was  sent  with  Lord  Cobham  to  the  Netherlands, 
mainly  to  glean  reliable  information  on  the  complicated  situation. 
He  had  interviews  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  Caaimir  who 
was  there  in  the  interests  of  Protestant  Germany,  with  Anjou 
who  came  in  his  own  inter^ts  or  in  those  of  France,  and  with 
Don  John,  who  nominally  governed  the  country  in  Philip's  name; 
the  stoiy  that  he  instigated  a  plot  to  kidnap  or  murder  Don  John 
is  without  foundation.  His  letters  betray  discontent  with  Eliza- 
beth's reluctance  to  assist  the  States;  he  could  not  understand 
her  antipathy  to  rebellious  subjects,  and  he  returned  in  October, 
having  accomplished  little. 

In  August  2581  he  was  sent  on  a  second  and  briefer  mission  to 
Paris.  lU  object  was  to  secore  a  solid  Anglo-French  alliance 
against  Spain  without  the  condition  upon  which  Henry  III. 
insisted,  namely  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  Anjou. 
The  French  government  would  not  yield,  and  Walsingham  came 
back,  to  be  followed  by  Anjou  who  sought  in  personal  interviews 
to  overcx>me  Elizabeth's  objections  to  matrimony.  He,  too, 
was  unsuccessful;  and  a  few  months  later  he  was  dismissed  with 
some  English  money  and  ostensible  assurances  of  support. 
But  ~        *    ***'    *«<h  countennined  his  plans;  unlike  Walsing- 


ham, she  would  sooner  have  seen  Philip  remain  master  of  tbe 
Netherlands  than  see  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  France.  His 
final  embassy  was  to  the  court  of  James  VI.  in  1583,  and  here  his 
vehement  and  suspicious  Protestantism  led  him  astray  and 
provoked  him  into  counterworking  the  designs  of  his  own 
government.  He  was  convinced  that  James  was  as  hostile  to 
Elizabeth  as  Mary  herself,  and  failed  to  perceive  that  he  was  as 
inimical  to  popery  as  he  was  to  presbyierianism.  Elizabeth  and 
Burghley  were  inclined  to  try  an  alliance  with  the  Scottish  king, 
and  the  event  justified  their  policy,  which  Walsingham  did  his 
best  to  frustrate,  although  deserted  on  this  occasion  by  his  chief 
regular  supporter,  Leicester. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  Walsingham. was  mainly  occupied  in 
delecting  and  frustrating  the  various  plots  formed  against 
Elizabeth's  life;  and  herein  he  achieved  a  success  denied  him 
in  his  foreign  poUcy.  He  raised  the  English  system  of  secret 
intelligence  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  At  one  time  he  is 
said  to  have  had  in  his  pay  fifty-three  agents  at  foreign  couns, 
beside^ eighteen  persons  whose  functions  were  even  more  obscure. 
Some  of  them  were  double  spies,  sold  to  both  parties,  whose  real 
sentiments  are  still  conjectural;  but  Walsingham  was  more 
successful  in  seducing  Catholic  spies  than  his  antagonists  were 
in  seducing  Protestant  spies,  and  most  of  his  information  came 
from  Catholics  who  betrayed  one  another  In  his  office  in  London 
men  were  trained  in  the  arts  of  deciphering  correspondence, 
feigm'ng  handwriting,  and  of  breaking  and  repairing  seals  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  detection.  His  spies  were  naturally  doubtful 
characters,  because  the  profession  does  not  attract  honest  men; 
morality  of  methods  can  no  more  be  expected  from  counter* 
plotters  than  from  plotters;  and  the  prevalence  of  political  or 
religious  assassination  made  countexplot  a  necessity  in  the 
mterests  of  the  stale. 

The  most  famous  of  the  plots  frustrated  by  Walsin^am  was 
Anthony  Babington's,  which  he  detected  in  1586.  Of  the  guilt 
of  the  main  conspiralors  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  complicity  of 
Mary  Stuart  has  been  hotly  disputed.  Walsingham  bad  long 
been  convinced,  like  parliament  and  the  majority  of  Englishmen, 
of  the  necessity  of  removing  Mary;  but  it  was  only  the  discovery 
of  Babington's  plot  that  enabled  him  to  bring  pressure  enough 
to  bear  upon  Elizabeth  to  ensure  Mary's  execution.  This  cir* 
cumstance  has  naturally  led  to  the  theory  that  he  concocted, 
if  not  the  plot,  at  least  the  proofs  of  Mary's  connivance.  Un- 
doubtedly he  facilitated  her  self-incrimination,  but  of  her  active 
encouragement  of  the  plot  there  can  be  Utile  doobt  after  the 
publication  of  her  letters  to  Mendoaa,  in  which  she  excuses  her 
complicity  on  the  plea  that  no  other  means  were  left  to  secure  ber 
liberation.  Considering  the  part  he  pbiyed  in  this  tmnsactlon, 
Walsingham  was  fortunate  to  escape  the  fate  which  the  queen 
with  calculated  indignation  in^cted  upon  Davison. 

Walsingham  died  deeply  in  debt  on  April  6,  1590.  Since  1579 
he  bad  lived  mainly  at  Bam  Elms,  Barnes,  maintaining  an 
adequate  establishment;  but  his  salary  did  tfot  cover  his 
expenses,  he  was  burdened  with  his  son-in-law  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
debts,  and  he  obtained  few  of  those  perquisites  which  EUiabeth 
lavished  on  her  favourites.  He  had  little  <rf  the  courtier  about 
him;  his  sombre  temperament  and  directness  of  speech  irritated 
the  queen,  and  it  says  something  for  both  of  them  that  be 
retained  her  confidence  and  his  office  until  the  end  of  hia  life.      •  * 

Dr  Kari  StShlin's  elaborate  and  scholaHv  Sir  Francis  WaSsingkam 
Mnd  seiiu  Zal  (Heidelberg,  voL  L,  1908)  suoerwdes  all  previous 
acoouats  of  Walsingham  w  far  as  it  goes  (1573) ;  Dr  Stlihlin  has  also 
dealt  with  the  early  history  of  the  family  in  his  DU  Walsingham  bis 
tur  MiUe  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  (Heidelberg.  1905).  Vast  masses  of 
Walsin^am's  correspondenoe  are  preaerved  in  the  Record  Office  and 
the  Bntish  Musottm;  some  have  been  epitomised  in  the  Forrigm 
CnUndar  (as  far  as  1583) ;  and  his  correspondence  during  his  two 
embassies  to  France  was  published  in  extenso  by  Sir  Dudley  uigges  in 
1655  under  the  title  Tlie  Com^eat  Ambassador,  possibly,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  I>r  Stahlin,  to  give  a  fillip  to  the  similar  policy  tben 
being  pursued  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  ascription  to  Sir  Francis  of 
Arcana  Auiica:  or  Walsiniham's  Manual  0/  Prudential  Maxims  Jor 
tht  StaUsman  and  Uu  Courtier  is  erroneous;  the  book  is  really  the 
translation  of  a  French  treatise  by  one  Edward  Walsingham  who 
flourished  c.  1643-1659.  See  also  Webb,  Miller  and  Beckwhh'a 
Bitlarj  qf  CMskhurMt  (1899}  and  VicL  Nat.  Biog.  lis.  a3l-340^ 
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Mr  Cooycn  Rewl,  who  cdhsd  th*  Ba/rfm  Paptn  V*  CuaAta ' 
iao9),  rehtiDg  to  Mary'*  triaU  was  m  1910  cngafca  on  an  clabonte 
Uc  of  Wakueham,  pan  of  which  the  preieat  wnter  was  able  to  tee 
in  MS,  (A.  F.  P.) 

WAISIV6HAM,  THOMAS  (d.  c.  1422),  EngPish  chronicler, 
vas  probably  educated  at  the  abbey  of  St  Albans  and  at  Oxford. 
Re  became  a  monk  at  St  Albans,  where  he  appears  to  have 
passed  the  whole  of  his  monastic  life  except  the  six  years  between 
IJ94  and  1400  duiinx  which  he  was  prior  of  another  Benedictine 
house  at  Wymondham,  Norfolk.  At  St  Albans  he  was  in  chaise 
of  the  scriptorium,  or  writing  room,  and  he  died  about  1422. 
Walsingbam's  most  important  work  is  his  Hisioria  Angficana, 
a  valuable  piece  of  work  covering  the  period  between  1272  and 
1432. .  Some  authorities  bold  that  Walsingharo  himself  only 
wrote  the  section  between  1377  and  1392,  but  this  view  is  con- 
troverted by  James  Cairdner  in  his  Early  chroniclers  of  Europe 
(1879). 

The  Historian  which  from  the  beginning  to  1377  1*  largely  a  com- 
pilation  from  earlier  chroniclers,  was  published  by  Matthew  Parker  in 
1574  as  Hisioria  Angliae  brevis.  For  the  "  Rolls  "  series  it  has  been 
edned  in  two  volumes  by  H.  T.  Riley  (1863-1864).  Coverine  some  of 
the  same  ground  Waiitngham  wrote  a  Ckronkon  Anglioo;  this  deals 
vicb  Enghsh  history  from  1128  to  1388  and  has  been  edited  by  Sir 
E  M .  Thompson  for  the  "  Rous  "  scries  ( 1 874).  H isother  writings  in- 
clude che  uesta  abbatum  monasterii  S.  Albani  and  the  Yfodiima 
Nemttriat.  The Ctsta  is  a  history  of  the  abbots  of  St  Albans  from  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  to  1381.  The  original  woric  of  Walsingham 
n  the  period  between  1308  and  1381.  the  earlier  part  being  merclv  a 
com(MUtbn ;  it  has  been  edited  for  the  "  Rolls  "  series  b y  H  T  Riley 
(1667-1869).  The  Ypodigma  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  dukes  ca 
Normandy,  but  it  also  contains  some  English  history  and  its  value 
is  not  great.  Compiled  about  1419.  it  was  dedicated  to  Henry  V. 
ud  was  written  to  justify  this  king's  invasion  of  France.  U  was  6nst 
miblishcd  by  Matthew  Parker  in  1574.  and  has  been  edited  for  the 
^  Rolls  "  series  by  H.T.  Riley  (1876).  Another  history  of  England  by 
WaUingham  dealing  with  the  period  between  1172  and  1393  is  in 
■unuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  This  agrees  in  many  particulars 
with  the  Chrotttcon  A  n^iae,  but  it  is  much  less  hostile  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  Walsingham  is  the  main  authority  for  the 
kistory  of  England  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  1!.,  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V..  including  the  asing  under  Wat  Tyler  in  1 181.  He  shows 
omsiderable  animus  against  John  Wydiffe  and  the  LoUarda. 

WALTER,  HUBERT  (d.  1205).  chief  justiciar  of  England  and 
trchbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a  relative  of  Ranulf  de  Clauvill, 
the  great  justiciar  of  Heniy  II.,  and  rose  under  the  eye  of  his 
fcmsman  to  an  important  position  in  the  Curia  Regis.  In  1184 
and  in  1185  he  appears  as  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  He  was 
emph>yed,  sometimes  as  a  negotiator,  sometimes  as  a  justice, 
awietimes  as  a  fx>>'a)  secretary.  He  received  no  clerical  pro- 
Motion  from  Henry  II.,  twt  Rkhard  I.  appointed  him  bishop  of 
Sifisbury.  and  by  Richard's  eonmfiand  he  went  with  the  third 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  Hl»  gained  the  respect  of  all  the 
cmsaders.  and  acted  as  Richard's  principal  agent  in  all  negotSa* 
Uons  with  Saladin,  being  given  a  |4ace  in  the  first  band  <rf  pilgrims 
that  entered  Jerusalem.  He  led  the  English  army  back  to 
England  after  Richard's  departure  from  Palestine,  but  in 
Sicily  he  heard  of  the  king's  captivity,  and  harried  to  join  hfan  in 
Germany.  In  1193  he  returned  to  England  to  raise  the  king's 
ransom.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  made  justiciar.  He  was  very  successful  in  the  govetu- 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  Richard's  last  visit  be  was  practic- 
ally the  ruler  of  England.  He  had  no  light  task  to  keep  pace 
«ilh  the  king's  constant  demand  (or  money.  He  was  compelled 
to  work  the  administrative  machinery  to  its  utmost,  and  indeed 
to  invent  new  methods  of  extortion-  To  pay  for  Richard*s 
ruisom,  tic  had  already  been  compelled  to  tax  personal  property, 
the  first  instance  off  such  taxatkm  for  secular  purposes.  The 
nain  feature  of  all  his  measures  was  the  novel  and  extended  use 
of  representation  and  election  for  oil  the  putposes  of  government. 
His  chief  measures  are  contained  in  his  instruction  to  the  itnuerant 
justices  of  it94  and  1198,  in  hs  ordinance  of  iios  for  the  con- 
lervation  of  the  peace,  and  in  hb  scheme  of  x  198  for  the  assess* 
ment  of  the  carucage.  The  justices  of  1194  were  to  order  the 
election  of  four  coroners  by  the  suitors  of  each  county  court. 
These  new  officers  were  to  "  keep."  i.e.  to  register,  the  pleas  ol 
the  crown,  an  important  duty  hitherto  left  to  the  sheriff.  The 
juries,  both  for  answering  the  <|iicstioiis  asked  by  the  judges  and 
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for  trying  cases  tmder  the  grand  aasitt,  were  to  be  diosen  by  a 
oommtttee  of  fotir  knights,  also  elected  by  the  stutors  of  each 
ooimty  court  for  that  purpose.  In  1195  Hubert  iMued*aa 
ordinance  by  which  four  knights  were  to  be  appointed  In  every 
hundred  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  peace,  and  torn  this  humble 
beginning  eventually  was -evolved  the  office  of  jtotke  of  the 
peace.  His  rdiance  upon  the  knights,  or  middle-dass  land- 
owners, who  new  for  the  first  tame  appear  in  the  political  fore- 
ground, is  all  the  mora  interesting  because  it  is  this  class  wbo^ 
dther  as  membcjfb  of  parliament  or  justices  of  the  peace,  were  to 
have  the  effective  rule  of  Enf^nd  in  their  hands  for  so  many 
centnrioB.  In  1198,  to  satisfy  the  king's  demand  for  money, 
Hubert  denuuided  a  camcage  or  pk>ugh«taz  of  five  shQUngs  on- 
every  plough-land  (carucate)  under  cultivation.  This  was  the 
old  tax,  the  Danegeld,  in  a  new  and  heavier  form  and  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  levying  it.  To  make  it  easier,  the  justiciar 
ordored  the  assessment  to  be  made  by  a  sworn  jury  in  every 
hundred,  and  one  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  these  jurois 
were  also  deeted.  BesMes  these  important  constitutional  changes 
Hubert  negotiated  a  peace  with  Scotland  in  X195,  and  in  X197 
another  whh  the  Welsh.  But  Richard  had  grown  dissatisfied 
with  him,  for  the  carucage  had  not  been  a  success,  and  Hubert 
had  failed  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Great  Council  when 
its  members  refused  to  equip  s  force  of  knights  to  serve  abroad. 
In  XI 9S  Hubert,  who  had  inherited  from  hb  predecessors  in  the 
primacy  a  fierce  quarrel  with  the  Canteiiniry  monks,  gave  these 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  complaining  to  the  pope,  for  in 
arresting  the  London  demagogue,  William  Fitz  Osbert,  he  had 
committed  an  act  of  sacrilege  in  Bow  Cburdx,  which  belonged 
to  the  monks.  The  pope  asked  Richard  to  free  Hubert  from  all 
secular  duties,  and  he  did  so,  thtis  making  the  demand  an  excuse 
for  dnmissing  Hubert  from  the  justidaiahip.  On  the  »7th  of 
May  X199  Hubert  crowned  John,  making  a  speech  in  which  the 
old  theory  of  election  by  the  people  was  enunciated  for  the  last 
time.  He  also  took  the  office  ot  chancellor  and  cheerfully  woiked 
tmder  Geoffrey  FItx  Peter,  one  of  hb  former  subordinates.  In 
X30I  he  went  on  a  diplomatk  mission  to  Phflip  Augustus  of 
France,  and  in  130s  he  returned  to  England  to  keep  the  kingdom 
in  peace  whSe  John  was  losing  fab  continental  possessions.  In 
X  SOS  lie  died.  Hubert  was  an  ingenious,  original  and  industrious 
public  servant,  but  he  was  grasping  and  perhaps  dishonest. 

See  W.  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  (18^7):  Miss  K. 
Noigate's  Entiand  under  Ike  Antevin  Kings,  vol.  ii.  (1887);  W. 
Stubbs.  preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  Roger  of  Hoveden's  Ckronidt  ("  RoUs" 


WALTER.  JOHN  (i 7)8/9-18x2),  founder  of  The  Times 
newspaper,  London,  was  bom  in  x  738/9,  probaUy  in  London, 
and  from  the  death  of  hb  father,  Richard  Walter  (about  1755/6), 
until  X781  was  engaged  in  a  prosperous  business  as  a  coal 
merchant.  He  played  a  leading  part  in  establbhing  a  Coal 
Exchange  in  London;  but  shortly  after  1781,  when  he  began  to 
occupy  himself  solely  as  an  tmdmvriter  and  l>ecame  a  member 
of  Lloyd's,  he  over-spectilated  and  failed.  In  X783  he  bought 
from  one  Henry  Johnson  a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  printing 
from  "  logotypes  "  (i.e.  founts  of  words  or  portions  of  words, 
instead  of  letters),  and  made  some  improvements  in  it.  In  1784 
he  acquired  an  old  printing  office  In  Blackfriars,  which  formed 
the  nucletis  of  the  Printing-bouse  Square  of  a  later  date,  and 
establbhed  there  hb  "  Logographic  Office."  At  first  he  only 
undertook  the  printing  of  books,  but  on  xst  January  X785 
he  started  a  small  newspaper  called  The  Dotty  UnitersoJ  Register, 
which  on  reaching  its  040th  number  00  xst  January  X788  was 
renamed  T/te  Times.  The  printing  business  developed  knd 
prospered,  but  the  newspaper  at  fitst  had  a  somewhat  chequered 
career.  In  X789  Mr  Walter  was  tried  for  a  libel  In  it  on  the 
dnke  of  York,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £50,  a  year's 
imprisonment  in  Newgate,  to  stand  in  the  pOloiy  for  an  hour 
and  to  give  surety  for  good  behaviour  for  seven  years;  and  for 
further  libeb  the  fine  was  increased  by  £xoo,  and  the  imprison* 
ment  by  a  second  year.  On  9th  March  1791,  however,  he  was 
liberated  and  pardoned.  In  1799  he  wfts  again  convicted  for 
a  technical  Bbd,  thb  time  on  Lord  Cowper.    He  had  then  given 
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erected  in  1556  and  restored  in  1798.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
church  is  a  lady  chapel  dating  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  UL,  containing 
some  good  Decorated  worlc,  with  a  crypt  bek>w.  Of  the  monastic 
buildings  there  remain  only  a  bridge  and  gateway  and  other 
slight  fragments.  Bishop  Hall  became  curate  of  Waltham  in 
161  a,  and  Thomas  Fuller  was  curate  from  1648  to  1658.  At 
Waltham  Cross,  about  i  m.  W.  of  Waltham  in  Hertfordshire, 
is  the  beautiful  cross  erected  (i39i'-ia94).by  Edward  L  at  one 
of  the  resting-places  of  the  corpse  of  Queen  Eleanor  on  its  way 
to  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  a  of  Caen  stone  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  deagned  by  Pietro  Cavallini,  a  Roman 
sculptor.  It  is  hexagonal  in  plan  and  consists  of  three  stages, 
decreasing  towards  the  top,  which  is  finished  by  a  crocheted 
spirelet  and  cross.  The  lower  stage  isdivided  into  compartments 
enclosing  the  arms  of  England,  Castile  and  Leon,  and  Ponthieu. 
Its  restoration  has  not  been  wholly  satisfactory.  The  royal  gun- 
powder factory  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  goveniment  works 
were  built  in  1890  at  Qututon  Hill,  i  m.  W.  of  the  town,  for 
the  manufacture  of  cordite;  and  the  town  possesses  gun-cotton 
and  percuasion-cap  factories,  flour-miUs,  malt  kilns  and  breweries. 
Watercresses  are  largely  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 
are  extensive  market  gardens  and  nurseries. 

The  town  probably  grew  up  round  the  church,  which  was  built 
early  in  the  nth  century  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  true  cross. 
The  manor  was  held  t^  the  abbot  and  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  to  that  of  Henry  VIU.  The  town  was 
never  more  than  a  market  town  until  1894.  In  1845  a  local 
board  of  twelve  members  was  formed  to, govern  It;  in  1894, 
under  the  Local  Govenunent  Act,  it  was  brmii^t  under  an  uxton 
district  counciL  The  market  of  Waltham  was  granted  to  the 
abbey  by  Richard  I.  and  ooniirmed  in  1227  by  Henry  III.,  who 
also  conceded  two  fairs  in  1251:  one  for  ten  days  following  the 
Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  other  on  the  vigil  of  the  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Cross  and  for  seven  days  after.  The  duirter  from 
whidk  the  present  market  appears  to  be  derived  was  granted  by 
Queen  Eliaibeth  in  1560,  and  gave  a  Tuesday  market  for  miscel- 
laneous stock.  The  fairs  have  died  out,  although  as  late  as  1 79a 
they  were  hdd  on  the  14th  of  May  and  the  25th  and  a6th  of 
September.  The  fisheries  in  the  river  Lea  appear  an  records 
from  X086  onwards.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  a  fulling 
mill  is  mentioned,  and  by  the  year  1731  thiee  powder  mills  were 
in  existence. 

WALTUAMSfOW,  a  suburb  of  London  in  the  Walthamstow 
pariiamentary  division  of  Essex,  En^nd,  a  short  distance  E. 
of  the  river  Lea,  with  seversl  stations  on  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Eastern  railway,  6  m.  N.  of  Liverpool  Street  station.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1891)  46,346;  (1901)  95,131.  It  is  sheltered  on 
the  north  and  east  by  low  hills  formerly  included  in  Epping 
Forest.  The  diurch  of  St  Mary  existed  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  the  present  building,  chiefly  of  brick,  was  erected  in  1535 
by  Rob^  Thome,  a  merchant,  and  Sir  George  Monoux,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  has  undergone  frequent  alteration. 
Be^ules  other  old  brasses  it  contams  in  the  north  aisle  the 
effigies  in  brsas  of  Sir  George  Monoux  (d.  x  545)  and  Anne  his  wife. 
There  are  a  number  of  educational  mstituUons,  including  a  school 
of  art;  Forest  School,  founded  in  1834  in  connexion  with 
King's  College,  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  well-known  English 
public  schools.    Brewing  is  extensively  carried  on. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Walthamstow  belonged 
to  Waltheof,  son  of  Siward,  earl  of  Nortlmmberland,  who  married 
Judith,  niece  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  betrayed  him  to  his 
death  in  1075.  The  estate  subsequently  passed  in  1309  to  Guy 
de  Beaochamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  on  the  attainder  of  Earl 
Thomas  in  1396  reverted  to  the  crown.  Afterwards  it  came 
into  the  posscasbn  of  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset;  from 
the  SomerMts  it  passed  to  Sir  George  Rodney,  and  in  1639  came 
to  the  Msynard  family.  It  issuppoeed  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  Gtorge  Gasr-'  •  -'  (d.  1577).  Sit  Wifliam  Batten, 
comnuBiionr  7),  the  friend  of  Pepys,  had  his 

W  1    frequently  visited  here  by 


WAIIIHARIOS,  a  Latin  poem  founded  on  German  popular 
traditiw,  relates  the  expioiu  of  the  west  Gothic  hero  Walter  of 
Aquitaiae.  Our  knowledge  of  the  author,  Ekkehard,  a  monk 
of  St  Gall,  is  due  to  a  later  Ekkehard,  known  as  Ekkehaid  IV. 
(d.  1060),  who  gives  some  account  of  him  in  the  Casus  SancH 
Colli  (cap.  80).  The  poem  was  written  by  Ekkehard,  generally 
distinguished  as  Ekkehard  I.,  for  his  master  Gcraldus  in  his 
schooldays,  probably  therefore  not  later  than  920^  ance  he  was 
probably  no  longer  yoimg  when  he  became  deacon  (in  charge  <A 
ten  monks)  in  957.  He  died  in  973.  Waltkarius  was  dedicated 
by  Geraldus  to  jErchanbald,  bishop  of  Strassburg  (fl.  965-991), 
but  MSS.  of  it  were  in  circulation  before  that  time.  Ekkehard  IV. 
slated  that  he  corrected  the  Latin  of  the  poem,  the  Germanisms 
of  which  offended  hb  patron  Aribo,  archbishop  of  Mains.  The 
poem  was  probably  based  on  epic  songs  now  lost,  so  that  if  the 
author  was  still  in  his  teens  when  ha  wrote  it  he  must  have 
possessed  considerable  and  precocious  powers. 

Walter  was  the  son  of  Alphere,  ndrr  of  Aquitaine,  which  in  the 
5lh  century,  when  the  legend  developed,  was  a  province  of  the  west 
Gothic  Spanish  kingdom.  When  Attila  invaded  the  west  the 
western  princes  are  represented  as  making  no  resistance.  They 
purchased  peace  by  offering  tribute  and  hostages.  King  Cibich, 
here  described  as  a  Ftankish  king,  gave  Hagen  as  a  hostage 
(of  Trojan  race,  but  not,  as  in  the  NtbdungenlUd,  a  kinsman  of 
the  royal  house)  in  place  of  his  infant  son  Gunther;  the  Bur* 
gundian  king  Heririh,  his  daughter  Hiltegund;  and  Alphere,  his 
son  Walter.  Hagen  and  Waller  became  brotheis  in  arms, 
fighting  at  the  helid  of  Attila's  armies,  while  Hiltegund  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  queen's  treasure.  Presently  Gunther  succeeded 
his  father  and  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Huns,  whereupon 
Hagen  fled  from  Attila's  court.  Walter  and  Hiltegund,  who  had 
been  betrothed  in  childhood,  also  made  good  their  escape  during  a 
drunken  feast  of  the  Huns,  taking  with  them  a  great  treasure. 
The  story  of  their  flight  forms  one  of  the  most  charming  pictures 
of  old  German  story.  They  were  recognized  at  Worms,  however, 
where  the  treasure  excited  the  cupidity  of  Gunther..  Taking 
iKith  him  twelve  knights,  among  them  the  reluctant  Hagen, 
he  pursued  them,  and  overtook  them  at  the  Wasgenstein  in  the 
Vosges  mountains.  Walter  engaged  the  Nibelungen  knights 
one  at  a  time,  until  all  were  slain  but  Hagen,  who  held  aloof 
from  the  battle,  and  was  only  persuaded  by  Gunther  to  attack  his 
comrade  in  arms  on  the  second  day.  He  lured  Walter  from  the 
strong  position  of  the  day  before,  and  both  Gunther  and  Hagen 
attacked  at  once.  All  three  were  incapacitated,  but  their  wounds 
were  bound  up  by  NBltegund  and  they  separated  friends 

The  essential  part  of  this  story  is  the  series  of  single  combats. 
The  occasional  incoherences  of  the  tale  make  it  prob^e  that 
many  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  legend.  The  Tkidreks 
Saga,  (chaps.  94i«244)  makes  the  story  more  probable  by  i«pre> 
senting  the  pursuers  as  Huns.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Hagen  was  originally  the  father  of  Hiltegund,  and  that  the  tale 
was  a  variant  of  the  saga  of  Hihl  as  told  in  the  Skddskapartndl, 
Hild,  daughter  of  King  HOgni,  was  carried  off  by  Hedinn,  son  of 
Hjarraadi  (A.S.  Hcorrenday.  The  fight  between  the  forces  of 
fsther  and  lover  only  ceased  at  sundown,  to  be  renewed  on  the 
morrow,  since  each  evening  Hild  raised  the  dead  by  her  incanta* 
tions.  This  is  obviously  a  form  of  the  old  m3rth  of  the  daily 
recurring  struggle  between  light  and  darkness.  The  songs  sung 
by  Hiltegund  in  WaUkarius  during  her  night  watches  were 
probsbly  incantations,  a  view  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  a 
Pdish  version  the  glance  of  Hdgunda  is  said  to  have  inspired  the 
combatants  with  new  strength.  Hilt^und  has  retained  nothing 
of  HUd's  fierceness,  but  the  fngment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Waidert 
shows  more  of  the  origin^  spirit.  In  Waltkarius  Hiltegund 
advises  Walter  to  fly;  in  Waldere  she  urges  him  to  the  combat. 

Bibliography.— ITa/zAofiur  was  firrt  edited  by  Fischer  (Leipcig, 
1780).  Later  and  more  critical  editions  are  by  Jacob  Grimm  (Lot 
Gedkhttdes  MilteUUtrs  (GAttingen.  1838);  R.  Pdper  (Berlin,  1873); 
V.  Scheffel  and  A.  Holder  (Stuttgart.  1874):  there  are  Gcrmaa 
translations  by  F.LinniK(Paderborn.  1885),  and  H.  Althof  (Leipzig^ 
1806).  See  also  ScheffeVs  novel  of  Eckehard  (Stuttgart.  1887).  The 
A.5.  fragments  of  Waldere  were  first  edited  by  G.  Stephens  (i860), 
afterwards  by  R.  WQHcer  in  Bibl,  der  angel-sAchs.  Poesit  (vol.  L, 
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CamO,  itSi):  bjf  F.  HohhauMn  in  Gdltbergt  HiifMu  ArsskrM 
(vol.  v.,  t%99),  With  autotype  reproductions  of  th«  two  leaves  whica 
have  been  preserved.  See  also  A.  Ebert,  AUt.  Cesck.  ier  Lit  des 
MUittalUn  Ml  Abendtande  (Lctpaig.  i874~i<»7);  R-  KocmI.  CeuK 
dtr  dnO/Kken  LkertUw  Us  gum  A  u$tcmgt  in  MiUdalten  (vol  t,  pt.  li., 
Strassburg,  1897):  M.  O.  Lamed,  The  Saga  of  Walter  oSA^Utaim 
(Baltimore.  1893);  B.  Symon«,  Deutsche  Hadensate  (Straasburg, 
190S).  With  ifo/rAoffflv  compare  the  Scottish  baJlads  of  "Earl 
Brand  "  and  *'  Eriintoo  "  (F.  J.  ChUd'a  Ent^  and  ScMisk  Populat 
Ballads,  i.  88  leq.). 

WALTHEOF  (d.  1076),  earl  of  Northumbna,  wm  a  ion  of  Earl 
Siwaidof  NorthiUDbrta,aad,althougli  he  was  probably  educated 
iat  a  monaatir  life,  becune  earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton 
about  1065.  After  tbe  battle  of  Hastings  he  submitted  to  William 
the  Conqueror;  but  when  the  Danes  invaded  the  north  of 
Fjigland  in  1069  be  joined  them  and  took  part  in  the  attack  on 
York,  only,  however,. to  make  a  fresh  submission  after  their 
departure  in  1070.  Then,  restored  to  his  earldom,  he  marzied 
William's  niece,  Judith,  and  in  1074  was  appointed  earl  of 
Northumbcia.  In  X075  Waltheof  joined  the  conspiracy  against 
the  king  arranged  by  the  earls  of  Norfolk  and  Hereford;  but  soon 
repenting  of  his  action  he  confessed  his  guilt  to  Archbishop 
linfraoc,  and  then  to  William,  who  was  in  Normandy.  Re- 
turning Co  England  with  William  he  was  arrested,  and  after  being 
brought  twice  before  the  king's  court  was  sentenced  to  death. 
On  the  jiu  of  May  1076  he  was  beheaded  on  St  Giles's  Hill, 
near  Winchester.  Weak  and  unreliable  in  character,  Waltheof, 
like  his  father,  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  immense  bodily 
strength.  Devout  and  charitable,  be  was  regarded  by  the  Englidi 
ss  a  martyr,  and  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  worked  at  his 
tomb  al  Crowland.  The  eail  left  three  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Matilda,  brought  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  to  her 
second  husband,  David  I.,  king  of  Scotland.  One  of  Waltheof 's 
{Tindsons  was  Waltheof  (d.  1159),  abbot  of  Melrose; 

See  E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Nermam  Cmfurxl,  vols,  ii.,  iii.  and  iv. 
(1670-1876). 

WALTHBR,  BSRNHARD  (i43»-'504)i  German  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1430.  He  was  a  man  of  large  means, 
which  he  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  When  Regiomontanus 
(f.*.)  settled  at  Nuremberg  in  1472,  Walther  built  for  thdr 
common  use  an  observatory  at  which  in  1484  clocks  driven  by 
weights  were  first  used  in  astronomical  determinations.  He 
farther  brooght  into  prominence  the  eflfects  of  refractMm  in  alter- 
ing the  apparent  places  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  substituted 
Venus  for  the  moon  as  a  coimectnig-link  between  observations  of 
the  son  and  starsL  Walther  established  a  piinting*prcs8,  from 
which  some  of  the  earliest  editions  of  astronomical  works  were 
issued.  His  obserVatioos,  begun  in  1475  ^«^  continued  untH  his 
death  in  May  rso4,  were  pubbshcd  by  J.  ScbOner  in  1544,  and  by 
W.  Snell  in  x6i8,  as  an  appendix  to  his  Otecrfo/iMwr  Uastiaceae. 

See  J.  G.  Doppdmayr,  tlisL  NachricU  won  den  nOmberfhehen 
MutkemaHcis,  p.  93  (I7^o);  G.  A.  Will.  NUrnhertiKhes  CHekrten^ 


lexikpn,  vtL  3Sl  (1806);  I.  F.  MontiicJa.Xru/.  des  maUUnuUiqme,  u 
546;  J.  S.  Bailly,  Hist,  de  Vastr.  modeme,  i.  310;  E.  F.  Apdt,  Die 
tttformoiion  der  Stemkunde,  p.  S4:  J>  F«  von  VVurzcIbaur,  Uranies 
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Nencae  basis  asiroHomica  (1719);  J.  F.  Weidlcr,  Ilist.astronomiae, 
pk  32s;  A.  G.  Kittner,  GesckickU  dn  Maihematik,  iL  324:  Mit- 
UUunien  des  Vereinsjiir  Gesch.  der  Stadt  Numberi,  vii.  S37  (1888) 
Oi.  Peu):  R.  Wolf,  Gesch,  der  Astr.  p.  92.  &c. 

WALTHEa  VON  DBR  VOGELWEIDE  (c.  X170-C  1230),  the 
most  celebrated  of  medieval  German  lyric  poets.  For  all  his 
fame,  Waltber's  name  is  not  found  in  contemporary  records, 
with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  mention  in  the  travelling  ac> 
counts  of  Bishop  Wolfger  of  Paasau— "  Walthero  cantori  de 
Vogelweide  pro  pellicio  V.  solidos  longof  " — "To  Walther  the 
nnger  of  the  Vogelweide  five  shillings  to  buy  a  fur  coat,"  and 
the  main  sources  of  information  about  him  are  his  own  poems 
and  occasional  references  by  contemporary  Minnesingers.  It  is 
clear  from  the  title  hir  (Herr,  Sir)  these  give  him,  that  he  was 
of  noble  birth;  but  it  is  equally  clear  from  his  name  Vogelweide 
(Lat.  aviariumj  a  gathering  place  or  preserve  of  birds)  that  he 
beloagcd  not  to  the  higher  nobility,  who  took  their  titles  from 
castles  or  villages,  but  to  the  nobility  of  service  (Diatsiadel)^ 
humble  retainers  of  the  great  lords,  who  in  wealth  and  position 
were  little  removed  fnxn  non-noble  free  cultivators.    For  a 


long  time  the  place  of  his  birth  was  a  nAtter  of  dispute,  until 
Professor  Franz  Pfeiifer  established  beyond  reasonable  -doubt 
that  he  was  bom  in  tbe  Wipthal  in  Tirol,  where,  not  Ux  from 
the  little  town  of  Stersing  on  the  Eisak,  a  wood~odled  the 
Vorder-  und  Hintervogelweide— preserves  at  least  the  name 
of  his  vanished  home.  This  origin  would  accoimt  for  what  is 
known  of  Waltber's  early  life.  Tirol  was  at  this  time  the  home 
of  several  noted  Minnesingers;  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  under 
the  enlightened  duke  Frederick  L  of  the  house  of  Babenberg, 
had  become  a  centre  of  poetry  and  art.  Here  it  was  that  the 
young  poet  learned  his  craft  under  the  renowned  master  Rcinmar 
the  Old,  whose  death  he  afterwards  lamented  in  two  of  his  most 
beautiful  lyrics;  and  in  the  <^)enhan<ted  duke  he  found  his 
first  patron.  This  happy  period  of  his  life,  during  which  he  pro- 
duced the  most  charming  and  spontaneous  of  his  love-lyrics, 
came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Duke  Frederick  m  1x98. 
Henceforward  Walther  was  a  wanderer  from  court  to  court, 
singing  for  his  lodging  and  his  bread,  and  ever  hoping  that  some 
patron  would  arise  to  save  him  from  this  "  juggler's  life  "  dougel* 
ftMre)  and  the  shame  of  ever  pkying  the  guest.  For  material 
success  in  this  profession  he  was  hardly  calculated.  His  criti- 
cism of  men  and  manners  was  scathing;  and  even  when  this 
did  not  touch  his  princely  patrons,  their  underlings  often  took 
measures  to  rid  themselves  of  so  uncomfortable  a  censor.  Thus 
he  was  forced  to  leave  the  court  of  tbe  generous  duke  Bemhard 
of  Carinthia  (XJ02-1256);  after  an  experience  of  the  tumultuous 
household  of  the  Undgrave  of  Thuringia  he  warns  those  who 
have  weak  ears  to  give  it  a  wide  berth;  and  after  three  years 
at  the  court  of  Dietrich  L  of  ^feissen  (reigned  x  195-1 221)  he 
complains  that  he  had  received  for  his  services  neither  money 
nor  praise.  Walther  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  strong  views;  and 
it  is  this  which  gives  him  lus  main  significance  in  history,  as 
distinguished  from  bis  place  in  literature.  From  the  moment 
when  the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  \1.  (1197)  opened  the 
fateful  struggle  between  empire  and  papacy,  Walther  threw 
himself  ardently  into  the  fray  on  the  side  of  German  independ- 
ence  and  unity.  Though  his  religious  poems  sufficiently  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  Catholicism,  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
dajrs  opposed  to  the  extreme  claims  of  the  popes,  whom  he 
attacks  with  a  bitterness  which  can  only  be  justified  by  the 
strength  of  his  pstiiotic  feelings.  His  politick  poems  begin 
with  an  appeal  to  Germuiy,  written  in  1x98  at  Vienna,  against 
the  dhoruptive  ambitions  of  the  princes: — 

"  Crown  Philip  with  the  Kaiscr'a  crown 
And  bid  them  vex  thy  peace  iio  more." 

He  was  present,  on  the  8th  of  September,  at  Philip's  coronation 
at  Mainz,  and  supported  him  till  hb  victory  was  assured.  After 
Philip's  murder  in  1209,  he  "said  and  sang"  in  support  of 
Otto  of  Brunswick  against  the  papal  candidate  Frederick  of 
Staufen;  and  only  when  Otto's  usefuhiess  to  Germany  had 
been  shattered  by  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (1212)  did  he  turn 
to  the  rising  star  of  Frederick  U.,  now  the  sole  representative 
of  German  majesty  against  pope  and  princes.  From  the  new 
emperor  his  genius  and  his  zeal  for  the  empire  at  hut  tecdved 
recognition;  and  a  small  fief  in  Franconia  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  which,  though  he  complained  that  its  value  was  little,  gave 
him  the  home  and  the  fimd  position  he  had  so  long  desired. 
That  Frederick  gave  him  an  even  more  signal  mark  of  his  favour 
by  making  him  the  tutor  of  his  son  Henry  VII.,  is  more  than 
dottbtfuL  The  fact,  in  itself  highly  improbable,  rests  only  upon 
the  evidence  of  a  single  poem,  which  is  capable  of  another 
mterpieUtion.  Waltber's  restless  spirit  did  not  suffer  him  to 
remain  k>ng  on  his  new  property.  In  1217  we  find  him  once 
more  at  Vieniui,  and  again  in  i9r9  after  the  return  of  Duke 
Leopold  VL  from  the  crusade.  About  1224  he  seems  to  have 
settled  on  his  fief  near  Wttrzburg.  He  was  active  in  urging  the 
(Serman  princes  to  take  part  In  the  crusade  of  1928,  and  may 
have  accompanied  the  crusading  army  at  least  as  far  as  his 
nati\'e  Tirol  In  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  he  paints  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  sod  made 
his  life  seem  a  thing  dreamed.  He  died  about  1230,  and  was 
buried  at  Wttrzburg,  after  leaving  directions,  according  to  the 
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stoiy,  that  the  biids'were  to  be  fed  at  his  tomb  dafly.    The 

original  gravestone  with  its  Latin  inscription  has  disappeaxed; 

but  in  1843  a  ne^  monument  was  erected  over  the  spot.    There 

is  also  a  fine  sutue  of  the  poet  at  Boxen,  unveiled  in  1877. 

Historically  interesting  as  Walther's  political  verses    are, 

their  merit  luis  been  not  a  little  exaggerated  by  modem  German 

critics,  who  saw  their  own  imperial  aspirations  and  anti-papal 

prejudices  reflected  in  this  patriotic  poet  of  the  middle  ages. 

Of  more  lasting  value  are  the  beautiful  lyrics,  mainly  dealing 

with  love,  which  led  his  contemporaries  to  hail  him  as  their 

master  in  song  {unsers  sanges  meister).    He  »  of  course  unequal. 

At  his  worst  he  does  not  rise  above  the  tiresome  conventionalities 

of  his  school.    At  his  best  he  shows  a  spontaneity,  a  charm  and 

a  f  adliiy  which  his  rivals  sought  in  vain  to  emulate.    His  earlier 

lyrics  are  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  of  feeling  for  nature  and  of  the 

glory  of  love.    Greatly  daring,  he  even  rescues  love  from  the 

convention  which  had  made  it  the  prerogative  of  the  nobly 

born,  contrasts  the  titles  "  woman  "  {wtp)  and  "  lady  "  (/rvDwe) 

to  the  disadvantage  of  the  btter,  and  puts  the  most  beautiful 

of  his  lyrics — Unter  der  linden — into  the  mouth  of  a  simple 

girl.    A  certain  seriousness,  which  is  apparent  under  the  joyous- 

ness  of  his  earlier  work,  grew  on  him  with  years.    Religious  and 

didactic  poems  become  more  frequent;  and  his  verses  in  praise 

of  love  turn  at  times  to  a  protest  against  the  bxer  standards 

of  an  age  demoralized  by  pt^tical  unrcSt.    Throughout  his 

attitude  is  healthy  and  sane.    He  preaches  the  crusade;  but 

at  the  same  time  he  suggests  the  virtue  of  toleration,  pointing  out 

that  in  the  worship  of  God 

"  Christians,  Jews  and  heathen  all  agree.*' 

He  fulminates  against  "  false  love  ";  but  pouis  scorn  on  those 

who  maintain  that  "  love  is  sin."    In  an  age  of  monastic  ideals 

and  loose  morality  there  was  nothing  commonplace  in  the  simple 

lines  in  which  he  sums  up  the  inspiring  principle  of  chivalry  at 

its  best  >- 

*'  Swer  guotes  wfbes  Hebe  h&t 
Der  schaint  sick  ieder  misseUt.'* ' 

Altogether  Walther's  poems  give  us  the  picture  not  only  of  a 

great  artistic  genius,  but  of  a  strenuous,  pasdonate,  very  human 

and  vary  lovable  character. 

The  Cedichle  were  edited  by  Karl  Lachmann  (1837).  This  edition 
of  the  great  scholar  was  re-edited  by  M.  Haupt  (3rd  ed.,  1853). 
WaUker  v.  d^  Vogdweide,  edited  by  Frans  PfeifTer,  with  introduction 
and  notes  (dth  edition,  by  Karl  Bartach,  Leipzig,  1873).  Ctouarium 
Mu  d.  Gedicnten  WaUher's,  nebst  e.  Reimveneichnis,  oy  C.  A.  Hornig 
(Quedlinburg,  1844).  There  are  translations  into  modem  German  by 
B.  Obermann  (1886),  and  into  Enelish  verse  Sdeeted  poems  of  Waller 
von  der  Vogithpeide  by  W.  Alison  Phillips,  with  introduction  and  notes 
(t.ondon,  1896).  The  poem  Untcr  der  Linden^  not  included  in  the 
latter,  was  freely  translated  by  T.  L.  Beddoes  {Works,  1890),  more 
closely  by  W.  A.  Phillips  In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July  i8q6 
(cooadii.  p.  70X  Ltben  u.  Dickten  Waitker*s  von  der  VogOweide,  by 
wilhelm  Wilmanns  (Bonn,  1882),  la*  a  valuable  critical  study  of 
the  poet's  life  and  works.  <W.  A.  P.) 

WALTON,  BRIAN  (i6oo-i66x),  English  divine  and  scholar, 

was  bom  at  Seymour,  in  the  district  of  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  in 

x6oo.    He  went  to  Cambridge  as  a  sizar  oi  Magdalene  College  in 

x6i6,  migrated  to  Peterhouse  in  x6i8,  was  bachelor  in  16x9 

and  master  of  arts  in  X623.    After  holding  a  school  mastership 

and  two  curacies,  he  was  made  rector  of  St  Martin's  Orgar 

in  London  in   X638,  where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 

contest  between  the  London  clergy  and  the  citizens  about  the 

dty  tithes,  and  compiled  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  is 

printed  in  Brewster's  dUUctanea  (1752).    His  conduct  in  this 

matter  displayed  his  ability,  but  his  zeal  for  the  exaction  of 

ecclesiastical  dues  was  remembered  in  X64X  in  the  articles 

broitght  against  him  in  parliament,  which  appear  to  have  led 

to  the  sequestration  of  Ms  very  considerable  preferments.*    He 

was  also  cbai;ged  with  Popish  practices,  but  on  frivolous  grounds, 

and  with  a^peraing^  the  members  ol  parliament  for  the  dty. 

^  "  He  who  has  the  love  of  a  good  woman 
Is  ashamed  of  tvery  misdeed.  " 
*l|^ms  Croa  Januaiy  1635-1636  rector  o(  Sandon,  In  Essex. 
IAmKb  finr  ^nn.  is  buried.    He  appears  to  have 

WMmMjKf  ^  And  for  a  very  short  time  he  hod 
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In  1643^  he  was  ordered  into  custody  as  a  deHnquent;  thereafter 
he  took  refuge  in  Oxford,  and  ultimately  returned  to  Londoa 
to  the  house  of  William  Fuller  (x  580^-1659),  deaix  of  Ely, 
whose  daughter  Jane  was  his  second  wife.  In  this  letirement 
he  gave  himself  to  Oriental  studies  and  carried  through  his  great 
work,  a  Polyglot  Bible  which  should  be  completer^  cheaper  and 
provided  with  a  better  critical  apparatus  than  any  previoua 
work  of  the  kind  (see  Polyglot)  .  The  proposals  for  the  Polyglot 
appeared  in  1652,  and  the  book  itself  came  out  in  six  great 
folios  in  1657,  having  been  printing  for  five  years.  Nine  lan- 
guages are  uised:  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Axabic, 
Persian,  Ethiopic,  Greek  and  Latin.  Among  his  cdlaborators 
were  James  Us^er,  John  Lij^tfoot  and  Edward  Pococke, 
Edmund  Castell,  Abraham  WlieeJocke  and  Patrick  Young. 
Thomas  Hyde  and  Thomas  Greaves.  The  great  undertaking 
was  supported  by  liberal  subscriptions,  and  Walton's  political 
opinions  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  help  of  the  Commonwealth; 
the  paper  used  was  freed  from  duty,  and  the  interest  of  Crom 
well  in  the  work  was  acknowledged  in  the  oriipnal  preface,  pari 
of  which  was  afterwards  cancelled  to  make  way  for  more  loyal 
expressions  towards  that  restored  monardiy  vmdtr  which 
Oriental  studies  in  England  immediatdy  b^n  to  languhh. 
To  Walton  himsdf,  however,  the  Reformation  brought  no  dis- 
appointment. He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester  in  December 
x66o.  In  the  following  spring  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  Savoy  Conference,  but  took  little  part  in  the  business.  In 
the  autumn  of  1661  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  diocese,  and 
returning  to  London  he  died  on  the  29th  of  November. 

However  much  Walton  wbs  indebted  to  his  helpers,  the  Polyglot 
Bible  b  a  mat  monument  of  industry  and  of  capacity  for  directing 
a  vast  undertaking,  and  the  JProtegomena  (seporatdy  reprinted  by 
Dathe,  1777^  and  oy  Francis  Wranghan,  182^)  show  judgment  as 
wdl  as  learning.  The  same  qualities  apj>car  in  Walton's  Considerator 
Considered  (1659),  a  reply  to  the  Considerations  of  John  Owen,  who 
thought  that  the  accumulation  of  material  for  the  revision  of  the 
received  text  tended  to  atheism.  Among  Walton's  works  must  also 
be  mentioned  an  Jnlroductio  ad  kctionem  linguarum  orientalium 
(1654;  2nd  ed.,  1655),  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Pblyglot. 

See  Henry  J.  Todd,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Walton 
(London,  1821),  in  2  vds.,  of  which  the  second  contains  a  rqviat 
of  Walton's  answer  to  Owen. 

WALTON,  IZAAK  (1593-1683),  English  writer,  author  of 
The  CotnpUal  Anglety  was  bom  at  Stafford  on  the  9th  of  August 
X593i  the  register  of  his  baptism  gives  his  father's  name  as 
Jcrvis,  andiiothing  more  is  known  of  his  parentage.  He  settled 
in  London  as  an  ixonmcmger,  and  at  first  had  one  of  the  amall 
shops,  i^  ft.  by  s  ft.,  in  the  v/ppa  storey  of  (jTesham*s  Royal 
Buise  or  Exchange  in  Comhill.  In  16x4  he  had  a  shop  in  Fleet 
Street,  two  doors  west  of  Chancery  Lane.  Here,  in  ibxt  parish 
of  St  Dunstan's,  he  gained  the  ftiendahip  of  Dr  John  Donne, 
then  vicar  of  that  church.  His  first  Vife,  married  in  December 
X636,  was  Radid  Floud,  a  great-great-niece  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer.  She  died  in  1640.  He  married  again  soon  after,  bb 
second  wife  being  Anne  Ken — ^the  pastoral  "  Kcnna  **  of  The 
Angles^*  Wish — step-sister  of  Thomas  Ken,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  After  the  Royalist  defeat  at  Marston  Moor, 
he  retired  from  busness.  He  had  bought  some  land  near  his 
birthplace,  Stafford,  and  he  went  to  live  there;  but,  according  to 
Wood,  spent  most  of  his  time  *'  in  the  families  Of  the  eminent 
dergymen  of  England,  of  whom  he  was  mudi  beloved  ";  and 
in  1650  he  was  again  living  in  ClcricenweU.  In  1653  came  out 
the  first  edition  of  his  famous  book.  The  Com^eal  Angler.  His 
second  wife  died  in  X662,  and  was  buried  in  Woroesttt  cathedral 
church,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  her  memory.  One  of  his 
daughters  married  Dr  Hawkins,  a  prebendary  of  Winchester. 
The  last  forty  years  of  his  long  life  seem  to  have  been  spent  in 
ideal  leisure  and  occupation,  the  old  man  travelling  here  aiu] 
there,  visiting  his  "  eminent  clergymen  "  and  other  brethren  of 
the  angle,  compiling  the  biographies  of  congenial  spirits,  and 
collecting  here  a  litUe  and  there  a  little  for  the  eiilargement  of 
his  famous  treatise.  After  1662  he  found  a  home  at  Famham 
Castle  with  George  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  Life  of  George  Herbert  and  also  that  of  Richard 
I  Hooker;  and  from  time  to  time  he  visited  Charles  Cotton  in 
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fas  fiiAtiig  boow  on  the  Daw.  He  ditd  ia  his  daaxfatcr's  lionse 
at  Wiacbester  oa  the  15th  of  December  t683,  and  was  buried 
in  tbe  cathednL  It  is  cfasracteristic  of  bis  kindly  nature  that 
be  left  his  property  at  Shalf ord  for  the  benefit  ol  the  poor  of  his 
native  town. 

Walum  hooked  a  much  bigger  fish  than  be  angled  for  when  he 
offend  his  quaint  treatise,  The  Cpmpkat  Angtar^  to  the  public. 
Tbece  is  hantty  a  name  id  English  UieraUire,  even  of  the  first 
raAk,  whose  immortality  is  more  secure,  or  whose  pecsonality  is 
the  subject  of  a  more  devoted  cult.  Not  only  is  he  the  saeer 
MiSes  of  a  ooimdersble  sect  ia  the  religion  of  recreaiion,  but 
multitudes  who  have  never  put  a  worm  on  a  hook«-even  on  a 
fly-hook — ^have  been  caught  and  securely  hdd  by  his  picture 
of  tbedeUgbts  of  the  gentle  cmft  and  lus  easy  leisurely  transcript 
of  his  own  simple,  peaceabkt  lovable  and  amuaipg  character. 
Tie  Otm^Uat  Amilef  was  publishiMl  in  1653,  but  Walton  con- 
tinued to  add  to  its  completeness  in  his  Idsurely  way  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  was  dedicated  tb  John  Offley,  li^  most 
honouied  friend.  There  was  a  second  edition  in  1655,  a  third 
in  1661  (identical  with  that  of  1M4).  a  fourth  in  166S  and  a  fifth 
in  1676.  In  this  last  edition  the  thirteen  chapters  of  the  original 
have  grown  to  twenty-4>ne,  and  a  second  part  w&s  added  by  his 
bviog  friend  and  brother  angler  Charies  Cotton,  who  took  up 
**  Venator "  where  Walton  had  left  him  and  completed  his 
iastroctioa  in  fly-fishing  and  the  making  of  flics.  Walton  did 
not  piofcss  to  be  an  expert  with  the  fly;  the  fly-fishing  ia  his 
fiist  edition  was  contributed  by  Thomas  Barker,  a  retired  cook 
lod  humorist,  ^Mho  produced  a  treatise  of  his  owa  in  1659;  buf 
b  the  use  of  the  live  worm,  the  grsssbopper  and  the  frog  "  Pis- 
cator  "  himself  could  speak  as  a  master.  The  famous  psssage 
about  tke  frog«— often  misquoted  about  the  worm — "  use  him  as 
though  you  loved  him,  that  is,  hana  him  as  little  as  you  may 
poa$ibly«  that  he  may  live  tbe  longer  " — fl4>peaxs  in  the  original 
edition.  Hie  additions  aaade  as  the  work  grew  were  not  merely 
to  the  terhniral  part;  happy  quotations,  new  turns  of  phrase, 
soQgs,  poems  and  anecdotes  were  introduced  as  if  the  leisurely 
sathor,  who  wrote  it  as  a  recreation,  had  kept  it  constantly  in 
bis  mind  and  talked  it  over  point  by  point  with  his  numerous 
brethren.  There  were  originally  only  two  interlocutors  in  the 
opening  scene,  *'  Piacator  "  aiKi  "  Viator  ";  but  in  the  second 
edition,  as  if  in  answer  to  an  objection  that  "  Fiscator  "  had  it 
too  anch  ia  his  own  way  in  praise  of  angling,  he  introduced  the 
falconer,  "  Auccps,"  changed  "  Viator  "  into  "  Venator  "  and 
the  aew  compaawns  each  dilate  dt  the  joys  of  his  ftfvoofite 


Althoagh  The  CompUoi  An^  was  not  Walton's  fint  litersry 
work,  his  leisurely  labours  as  a  biographer  seem  to  have  grown 
o«t  of  his  devotion  to  anting.  It  was  probably  as  an  angler  that 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Heniy  Wotton,  but  it  is  dear 
that  WalUm  had  more  than  a  love  of  fishing  and  a  humoious 
temper  to  leoommeod  him  to  the  friendship  of  the  accomplished 
ambaattdor.  At  aay  rate,  Wotton,  who  had  intended  to  write 
the  Hie  of  John  Donne,  and  had  already  corresponded  with 
Walton  on  the  subject,  left  the  task  to  him.  Walton  had  alitady 
contributed  aa  Elegy  to  the  1633  edition  of  Donne's  poems, 
and  he  coo^leted  and  published  the  Kfe,  much  to  the  satis- 
fact»n  of  tlM  most  leanied  critics,  in  ifi4a  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
dying  in  1639,  Walton  undertook  his  life  siso;  it  was  finished  in 
1642  and  pid^ishcd  in  1651.  His  life  of  Hooker  was  published 
ia  i66s,  that  of  George  Herbert  in  1670  and  that  of  Bishop 
Saadenon  in  1678.  AH  these  subjects  were  endeared  to  the 
biographer  by  a  certain  gentleness  of  disposition  and  cheerful 
piety;  three  of  them  at  least — Donne,  Wotton  and  Herbert-— 
were  anglers.  Their  lives  were  evidently  written  with  bvina 
pains»  in  the  same  leisurely  fashion  ss  his  Angfeff  and  like  It 
sre  of  vaioe  lest  as  exact  knowledge  than  as  harmonious  and 
coo^dete  pictures  of  character.  Walton  also  rendered  affection- 
ste  ecrvke  to  tbe  memory  of  his  friends  Sir  John  Skeffington 
vtd  J<4m  Chalkhill,  editing  with  prefatory  notices  Skefiington's 
Her^efLeremo  in  i6$a  and  ChalkhiU's  Tkeaima  and  CkarcMus  a 
few  months  before  his  own  death  In  1683.  His  poems  and  prose 
fBigneBta  wereoolkcted  in  1878  voder  the  title  of  YK«bmsaa. 
xxvm  • 


The  i»i(>lmowa  old  edition  of  the  itaW^  is  J.  M4ior*s  j 
iSsa).    The  book  was  edited  by  Andrew  Lang  10  1896,  am! 
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,  I96,  ana  various 

modern  editions  have  appeared.  The  standard  bioffrapby  is  that  by 
Sir  Harris  Nfcolas,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  A  nper  ( 1 836).  There 
are  notices  also^  with  additioasl  sccaps  of  fact,  annexed  to  two 
Aoierican  cditioaa^  Betbuae's  (1847)  and  Dowling's  (1857).  An 
edition  of  Walton's  Zites,  by  C.  Sampson,  appeared  io  1903.  bee  also 
Jtaak  WaUon  and  his  Friends,  by  S.  Martin  (1903). 

WALTON*LBfDAU,  an  urban  district  in  the  Darwen  parila- 
meniary  divisioQ  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Ribble,  immediately  above  Preston.  Pop.  (1901)  xi.ayi.  The 
church  of  St  Leonard,  situated  on  an  eminmce  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  wss  originally  erected  in  the  ixth  century.  Tbe  earliest 
portions  ol  the  present  building  axe  the  Perpendicuhur  chancd 
and  tower,  the  nave  having  been  rebuilt  in  1798,  while  the 
transepts  were  erected  in  K8t6.  There  ace  a  aumber  of  interest- 
ing  old  brasses  and  monuments.  Cotton-spinniag  is  carried  on, 
and  these  are  market-gaidens  in  the  vicinity.  Roaian  remains 
have  been  found  here,  and  there  was  perhaps  a  roadside  post 
oa  the  site.  Tbe  manor  of  Walton  was  granted  by  Henry  de 
Lacy  about  X130  to  Robert  Baaastre.  It  afterwards  passed  by 
marrisge  to  the  Langtons,  and  about  1593  to  the  Hcghtons  of 
Hoi^xton.  Walton  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  great  battle 
of  Preston,  fought  on  the  X7th  of  August  1648  between  Crom- 
well and  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  In  1701  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  other  Jacobites  incorporated  the 
town  by  the  style  of  the  "  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  andeat 
borangh  of  Walton."  In  1715  the  passage  of  the  Ribble  was 
bravely  defended  against  the  Jacobites  by  Parson  Woods  and 
las  parishioners  of  Atherton  (9.V.). 

WALTOH-ON-THAIIES,  an  urUn  district  in  the  Epsom 
parliamentary  division  of  Snney,  England,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  17  m.  W.S.W.  from  London 
by  the  London  8e  South- Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  xo,3a9. 
Tlie  church  of  St  Maty  has  late  Norman  portk>ns,  and  contains 
numerous  memorials,  including  examples  of  the  work  of  Chantrcy 
and  Roubiliac.  A  verse  inscribed  upon  a  pillar  is  reputed  to 
be  Queen  Elisabeth's  profession  of  faith  as  regards  transubstantia- 
tion.  The  queen  was  a  frequent  resident  at  Henry  VIII.'s  palace 
of  Oatlanda  Park,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars 
of  the  17th  century.  The  property  subsequently  passed  through 
various  hands,  and  the  park  is  reduced  in  extent  by  the  modem 
growth  of  villas  surrotmding  it.  It  contains,  however,  a  remark* 
able  grotto  built  of  mineral  and  stalactitic  rock,  shelb  am!  othef 
similar  materials,  by  one  of  the  earls  of  Lincoln  when  owner. 
Ashley  Park,  a  Tudor  mansion  (in  the  main  modernised), 
attributed  to  Cardinal  Wolscj,  was  at  times  the  residence  of 
Cromwdl;  while  John  Bradshaw,  who,  as  lord  president  of  the 
cotirt,  sentenced  Charles  L  to  death,  occtipied  the  old  manor, 
house  of  Walton.  Walton  is  a  hiTourite  resort  of  anglers  and 
boating  parries. 

WALT0N-ON*THB-NAZB  (or  Wauon-lBtSoksn),  a  watering- 
place  in  the  Harwich  pariiamentazy  division  of  Eaaex,  England, 
tbe  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway  from 
Colchcster«  71 1  m.  E.N.E.  from  London.  Pop.  oi  urban  district 
(1901)  3014.  This  portion  of  the  coast  has  suffered  from  en* 
croachment  of  the  sea,  and  a  part  of  the  old  village  of  Walton* 
with  the  church,  was  engulfed  towards  the  end  of  the  x8th 
century.  A  prebendary  stall  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
was  endowed  with  the  lands  thus  ocmsumed  (prad>end9 
coHsum^  per  mart).  On  the  £.  side  of  the  town  is  the  <^n 
North  Sea,  with  a  fine  stretch  of  sand  and  shingle,  affording  good 
bathing.  To  the  west  is  an  Irregular  inlet  studded  with  low 
islands,  known  as  Hanford  Water.  The  Naze  is  a  promontoiy 
3  m^  N.  by  £.  of  the  town,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Walton  are 
low  diffs  exhibiting  tbe  foasiliferous  red  crag  formation.  The 
church  of  All  Saints  is  a  brick  building  dating  maiidy  from 
1804.  Walton  has  a  public  hall,  several  hotels  and  a  small 
theatre;  and  iron  foundries  and  brick  works.  Services  of 
passenger  steamers  in  connexioo  with  Harwich,  Clacton-on- 
Sea,  and  Loodon  are  maintained  in  the  summer. 

WALTZING  MOUBB  (or  Japanese  Waltbko  Moosb),  a 
pied  race  of  the  house  mouse  (Afai  awacstfai),  or  one  of  its  alKes, 
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origiiiany  bitd  in  China,  and  known  in  Jai^n  as  the  Nankin 
mouse.  The  habit  of  these  mice  of  spinning  round  and  round 
after  their  tails  is  higlily  developed,  and  continually  exercised. 
In  Japan,  where  there  were  originally  two  breeds,  a  grey  and 
a  white,  these  mice  are  kept  in  cages  on  account  of  their  dandng 
propensities.  The  dandng  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  due 
to  a  disease  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear;  but  Dr  K.  Kishi,  in  a 
paper  in  the  ZHtschrift  Jur  wisiensckaftikhc  Zoohgu  (vol. 
xxi.  pt.  3),  condudes  that  it  is  the  effect  of  confinement  for 
untold  centuries  in  small  cages. 

WALWORTH,  SIR  WILUAMCd.  1385),  lord  mayor  of  London, 
belonged  to  a  good  Durham  family.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
John  Lovekyn,  a  member  of  the  Fishnaongers'  Gild,  and 
succeeded  his  master  as  alderman  of  Bridge  ward  in  1368,  becom- 
ing sheriff  in  1370  and  lord  mayor  in  1374.  He  is  said  to  have 
suppressed  usury  in  the  dty  dxiring  his  term  of  office  as  mayor. 
His  name  frequently  figures  as  advandng  loans  to  the  king, 
and  he  supported  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
dty,  where  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  the  king's  unde. 
His  most  famous  ex(doit  was  his  encounter  with  Wat  Tyler  in 
138  X,  during  his  second  term  of  oSaict  as  lord  mayor.  In  June 
of  that  year,  when  Tyler  and  his  followers  entered  south  Loudon, 
Walworth  defended  London  Bridge  against  them;  he  was 
with  Richard  II.  when  he  met  the  insurgents  at  Smlthficid, 
and  assisted  in  slaying  thdr  leader  (see  Tyler,  Wat),  after- 
wards raising  the  dty  bodyguard  in  the  king's  defence;  for 
which  service  he  was  rewarded  by  kni^thood  and  a  pension. 
He  subsequently  served  on  two  commissions  to  restore  the 
peace  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He  died  in  1385,  and  was  buried 
ia  the  church  of  St  Michael,  Crooked  Lane,  of  which  he  was  a 
considerable  bene&ctor.  Sir  William  Walworth  was  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  Fishmongers'  Gild,  and  he  invariably 
fi^ued  in  the  pageants  prepared  by  them  when  one  of  their 
members  attained  the  mayoralty.  He  became  a  favourite 
hero  in  popular  tales,  and  appeared  in  Richard  Johnson's 
Nmt  WwrUties  «f  London  in  150a. 

See  WiUiam  Herbert.  Tke  History. ,.€f  Si  Uieiad,  Crooked 
Lano^  Lntdom  . . .  (1831) :  W.  and  R.  Woodcock,  Lives  0/  lUnstrious 
Lord  Mayors  (i8a6);  an  account  of  Wat  Tyler's  rcbdlion  in  a  frag- 
mentary chronicle  printed  by  G.  H.  Trevdyan  in  the  Entlisk 
Hisioriad  Roouw  (July  1898). 

WAMPUM,  or  Wampi7X«Pbagb  (Amer.  Ind.  vowfass, 
** white";  ^;,  "bead"),  the  sheU>money  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  It  consisted  of  beads  made  from  shdis,  and, 
unlike  the  cowry-money  of  India  and  Africa  (which  was  the 
shell  in  its  natural  state),  required  a  considerable  measure  of 
skill  in  its  manufactore.  Wampum  was  of  two  ooloors,  dark 
purple  and  white,  of  cylindtical  form,  avera^ng  a  quarter  of 
an  ia^  in  length,  and  about  half  that  in  diameter.  Its  coloar 
determined  its  value.  The  term  wampum  or  wampom-peage 
was  apparently  applied  to  the  beads  oidy  when  Strang  or  woven 
together.  They  were  ground  as  smooth  as  ^bss  and  were 
Strang  together  by  a  hole  drilled  through  the  centre.  Dark 
wampum,  winch  was  made  from  a  *'  hand  shell  *'  dam  {Vtnm 
mtntmarim),  popolaily  called  qnahaag  or  qnahog;  a  corrnption 
of  the  Indian  name,  was  the  most  valoable.  White  wampnm 
was  made  from  the  shell  of  wheUcs,  dther  from  the  rommon 
lAdk  {BtiainmmmmdMtnm),m  from  that  of  Pyndatmtdknlata 
and  Fynda  earicm.  Wampom  was  employed  most  in  New 
Ea^aad,  but  it  was  oommott  dsewhere.  By  the  Dutch  settlers 
of  New  York  it  was  called  teawam  or  sroMud,  and  rcmokt  in 
Virginia,  and  pcriiaps  fiarther  south,  fiMr  shdl-money  was  abo 
,  m  the  Carolinas,  but  whether  the  roonokt  of  the  Virginian 
from  the  same  spedes  of  sMk  as  wampum 
Is  not  dear.  Cylindrical  shell-beads  similar  to  the  wampum  of 
the  Atkmic  coast  Indiana  were  made  to  some  extent  by  the 
bdiam  el  the  «fat  ossst.  this  was  manof actuied  from  the 
Myt^m  raifNi  ■Isnaj,  a  mwscl  which  abounds  there. 

wUles  and  Indians,  wampum  so  oom- 

cvdinaiy  coin  that  its  vahie  was  fixed 

to  m  penny  and  five  shiUings  a  fathom. 

for  a  ooitnt,  and  the  nun^ber  of  shdIs 

staadanl  of  exchange^    Thoa 


where  six  wampum  went  to  the  penny,  the  fathom  consisted  of 
360  beads;  but  where  four  made  a  penny,  as  under  the  Maasa^ 
chusetts  standard  of  1640,  then  the  fathom  counted  240.  Hie 
beads  were  at  first  worth  more  than  five  shillings  per  fathom,  the 
price  at  which  they  passed  current  in  1643.  A  few  years  before 
the  fathom  had  been  worth  nine  or  ten  shillings.  Connecticut 
received  wampum  for  taxes  in  1637  at  four  a  penny.  In  1640 
Massachusetts  adopted  the  Connecticut  standard,  **  white  to 
pass  at  four  and  bleuse  at  two  a  penny."  There  was  no  restric- 
tion on  the  manufacture  of  wampum,  and  it  was  made  by  the 
whites  as  well  as  the  Indians.  The  market  was  soon  flooded 
with  cardessly  made  and  inferior  wampum,  but  it  continued  to 
be  circulated  in  the  remote  districu  of  New  England  through  the 
17th  century,  and  even  into  the  beginning  of  the  iSth.  It  was 
current  with  silver  in  Connecticut  in  1704. 

Wampum  was  also  used  for  personii  adornment,  and  bdts 
were  made  by  embroidering  wampum  upon  strips  of  deerskin. 
These  bdts  or  scarves  were  sjrmbols  of  authority  and  power 
and  were  surrendered  on  defeat  in  battle.  Wampum  slso  served 
a  mnemonic  use  as  a  tribal  history  or  record.  "  The  belts  that 
pass  from  one  nation  to  another  in  all  treaties,  dcdarations  and 
important  transacti<His  are  very  carefully  preserved  in  the  chiefs' 
cabins,  and  serve  not  only  as  a  kind  of  record  or  history  but 
as  a  pubUc  treasury.  According  to  the  Indian  conception,  these 
belts  could  tell  by  means  of  an  interpreter  the  exact  rale,  pro- 
vision or  transaction  talked  into  them  at  the  time  and  of  whidi 
they  were  the  exdusive  record.  A  strand  of  wampum,  consisting 
of  purple  and  white  shell-beads  or  a  bdt  woven  with  figures  formed 
by  beads  of  different  colours,  operated  on  the  prindple  of  assodat- 
ing  a  particular  fact  with  a  particular  string  or  figure,  thus  giving 
a  serial  arrangement  to  the  facts  as  wdl  as  fidelity  to  the  memory. 
These  stnmds  and  belu  were  the  only  ^^uble  records  ci  the 
Iroquois,  but  they  required  the  trained  interpreters  who  could 
draw  from  their  strings  and  figures  the  acts  and  intentions 
locked  up  in  their  remembrance"  (hfajor  Rogers,  Account  of 
North  Amonca,  London,  1765). 

See  H<rfmeB,  "  Art  In  Shdl  of  the  Andent  Americans  **  in  Annmoi 
Rtpori  9/  ^iirftMi  of  Etkmoloty*  Waskimglom,  for  1880-1881;  W.  B. 
Wecden.  IndiaM  Money  as  a  FoOm  in  A«w  EMffand  Citalioalion 
(BalUmore,  1884J;  E.  Inscrsoll.  "Wampum  and  its  History," 
in  American  Nalnralist,  vol  zvii.  (1883);  Horatio  Hale,  *'Ohn  the 
Origin  and  Nature  of  Wampum,"  in  Amuriran  Noinrolist,  vol.  xvm. 
(1884):  C  L.  Norton.  "  The  Last  Wampum  Coinage,"  ia  Anmkan 
MogaMsno  (or  March  188& 

WANAt  a  valley  and  ffOAtier  outpost  of  Waskktan  fn  the 
N<xth-Wesi  Frontier  Province  of  India.  It  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Mafasod  country,  and  to  the  north  of  the  GooMd  rivor,  and  is  in- 
habited by  the  Waziri  tribe.  Lying  on  theboiderof  Afghanistan, 
it  is  conveniently  placed  for  dominating  WadrisUn  «n  the  north 
and  the  Gomal  l^ss  on  the  south,  and  occupies  very  much  the 
aasae  strategic  positioa  as  the  Zhob  valley  holds  in  Batadnuan. 
It  focms  the  end  of  tha  chain  of  outposts  cxtcndiBg  fmm  Qnctta 
to  Waxfristan,  and  can  be  supported  citlier  from  India  by  the 
Gomal  Passes  from  Qoctta  by  the  Zhob  valley.  In  1894,  when 
the  Indo-Afghan  boundary  oonmiBioa  was  delimiting  the 
Wadri  border,  the  Mahsod  Waairis,  tMnking  thdr  fadcpei^coce 
to  be  thnatened,  made  a  night  atuck  on  the  caasp  of  the  00m- 
nniSMm  at  Waaa.  The  result  was  the  Waairistan  Expedition  of 
the  same  year,  end  the  occupatioB  of  Waaa  by  Britisfa  troops. 
On  the  ibramtion  of  the  North-West  Ftantier  Pkoivinoe  in  1901 
it  was  decided  to  replace  the  troops  by  aHitia,  and  Wana  was 
handed  over  to  them  in  1904.  It  is  now  the  headqnaitcia  of  the 
political  agency  of  Southern  Waxbistaa. 

WAVAMAKnu  JOm  (183^  ),  American  merchant, 
was  born,  of  Pklatlne-Ihigmnot  stock,  in  Phibdclpltta,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  nth  of  July  1838.  He  attended  a  pttbtic  school 
in  that  cKy  until  he  was  ioortMn,.thcn  became  an  citand  boy  for  a 
book  store,  and  was  a  retail  dothing  — *— ^^^  from  1856  until 
1861,  when  he  established  with  Nathan  Brown  (who  aftcrwaid 
becaoM  hb  hiother<in-law)  the  riorhing  house  of  Wanamaker 
ft  Brown,  in  PhSsdelphia,  the  paxtncnhq»  centimring  mitll 
the  death  of  Brown  In  1868.  In  1869  Wanamaker  foUKlcd  the 
hooae  of  John  Waanmaket  *  Oimpany;  and  in  1875  bonghc  the 
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Itnqtaaia  lUOnad  CSonpuy's  ftO^  depot  4t  lUrlMiith 
and  Ifaricet  streets,  snd  in  the  foUowteg  ynr  opened  it  as  a 
dif  goods  and  <>ift»Miig  stote,  sobeequentiy  mudi  eniaiiged.  In 
September  1896  he  acquired  from  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Company 
the  former  New  Yoik  stoie  of  A.  T.  Stewart,  and  thereafter 
greatly  enlarged  it  and  added  n  new  building;  this,  and  the 
Philadelphia  store,  are  among  the  largest  dqMtrtment  stores 
in  the  United  States.  Mr  Waaaunaker  was  postmaster'genenil  in 
President  Baijanin  Harrison's  caUnet  in  i9&g^t8gs,  and 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  post'Ofikes  on  oceangoing 
vesseb.  He  early  idnti&ed  himself  with  relagioas  work  in  Phila* 
delphia;  was  the  first  paid  secretary,  in  1857-1861,  ci  that 
city's  Yonng  Men's  Chraitian  Association,  of  which  be  was 
president  in  1870-1883,  and  in  1858  fomided,  and  thereafter 
lerved  as  superintendent  of,  the  Bethany  (Presbyterian)  Sunday 
School,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  He  took  an  active  part 
ia  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  loiaation  of  tfae  United 
States  Christian  Comminion  in  i86z. 

WAMDEBU  (Wabderoo),  the  native  name  for  the  species 
of  langor  monkeys  {SnuiMpUkeau)  inhabitii^  the  island  of 
Ceykm;  but  in  India  commonly  misapplied  to  the  lion-tailed 
macaque,  Macacui  siUnus  (see  Pkimates). 

WANDESVORD.  CHRISTOPHER  (1592^x640),  lord  deputy  of 
Ixdand,  was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Wandcsford  (t573~i6is)  of 
Kirklington,  Yorkshire,  and  was  bom  on  the  94th  of  September 
I  $9a.  Educated  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  be  entered  parlia* 
meat  in  x62r,  and  his  rise  to  importance  was  due  primarily  to 
his  frienddiip  with  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of 
Strafford.  Although  at  first  hostile  to  Charles  I.,  this  being 
evidenced  by  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  impeachment  <^ 
Bockingbam,  Wandesford  soon  became  a  loyalist  partisan,  and 
in  163J  he  accompanied  Wentworth  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
already  master  of  the  rolls.  His  services  to  his  chief  were  fully 
recognised  by  the  latter,  whom  in  1640  he  succeeded  as  lord 
deputy,  but  he  had  only  just  begun  to  strug^e  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  new  position  when  be  died  on  the  3rd  of  December 
164a 

His  son  Christopher  (x62&<'i6S7),  created  a  baronet  in  x66a, 
was  the  father  of  Sir  Christopher  Wandesford  (d.  1707),  who  was 
created  an  Irish  peer  as  Viscount  Castlecoroer  in  1707,  Castlcconier 
in  Kilkenny  having  been  acquired  by  his  grandfather  when  in 
Ireland.  Christopher,  the  2nd  viscount  (d.  1 7 19),  was  secretary- 
ai-war  in  17x7-1718.  In  1758  John,  sth  viscount,  was  created 
Bad  Wandesford,  but  his  titles  became  extina  when  he  died  in 

January  X784. 

For  Waoaesford*s  life  see  Thomas  Corober,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Death  «/  OU  Lord  Detvtv  Wandesford  (Cambridge,  1778);  T.  D. 
Whttafccr,  History  of  Rickmondskire,  vol.  ii.  (1823):  and  the  Aulo* 
bietrupfy  of  his  daughter,  Alkc  Thqmton,  edited  by  Chadcs  Jackson 
for  the  Surtees  Society  (Durham,  1875). 

WAKDIWASH,  a  town  in  the  North  Arcbt  district  of  Madras, 
India.  Pop.  (190J)  5971.  It  is  notable  as  the  scene  of  the  victory 
of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  1760,  the  most  important  ever  won  by  the 
British  over  the  French  in  India. 

WAHDSBEK«  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  o! 
ScUeswig-Holstein,  practically  forming  a  populous  suburb  of 
Hamburg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  and  an 
electrk  trsmway.  Pop.  (1905)  3i,S^S'  It  is  best  known  as  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  poet  Johann  Heinrich  Voss  and  of 
Matthias  Claudius,  who  here  issued  (x77i'-X775)  the  Wandsbeckcr 
BoUfu  There  is  a  monument  to  Claudius  in  the  town.  Its  leading 
manufactures  are  spirits,  tobacco,  beer,  leather  and  confectionery; 
other  industries  are  machine  building  and  gardening. 

WAHOSWORTH,  a  south-western  metropolitan  borough  of 
London,  England,  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Thames  and  Batter> 
sea,  and  E.  by  Lambedi,  and  extending  S.  and  W.  to  the  boundary 
of  the  coimty  of  London.  Pop.  (xgoi)  23*.<>34«  Th*  name, 
which  occurs  in  Domesday,  indicates  the  position  of  the  village 
on  the  river  Wandle,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Thames.  Wands- 
worth is  the  largest  !n  area  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  in- 
cluding the  districts  of  Putney  by  the  river,  part  of  Clapham 
ta  the  north-east,  Streatham  in  the  south-east,  Balham  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Tooting  in  tfae  centre  and  south.    These  are 


miiBly  rwHential  dbtxiels,  and  the  bonwi^  b  not  Ihlddy 
popvdated.  Towards  the  west,  along  the  Upper  Richmond  and 
Kingston  roads,  there  is  considerable  open  country,  undulating 
and  wdl  wooded.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  preserved  in  the  public 
grounds  of  Putney  Heath,  ^riiich  adjofna  Wimbledon  Common, 
outsde  the  borough*  qsl  the  north;  and  Richmond  Park  and 
Barnes  Common,  parts  of  which  are  in  the  borough.  Other 
public  grounds  are  parts  of  WaxMlsworth  Common  (193  acres> 
and  Clapham  Common,  both  extending  into  Battersea,  IVioting 
Bee  (147  acres)  and  Streatham  Common  (66  acres),  and  Wands- 
worth Park  borderixkg  the  Thames.  The  borough  is  connected 
with  Fulham  across  the  Thames  by  Wandsworth  and  Putn^ 
bridges.  The  annual  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-ratt  starts 
from  above  Putney  Bridge,  finishing  at  Mortlake;  and  the 
cftib-houses  of  the  prindpal  rowing  dubs  of  London  are  sittiated 
on  the  Putney  shore.  Putney  Heath  was  formerly  notorious 
as  a  resort  of  highwaymen  and  duellists.  Among  the  institu- 
tions of  Wandsworth  are  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables, 
Futn^;  the  Fountain  and  the  Grove  fever  hospitals,  Lower 
Tooting;  the  Gapham  School  of  Art,  Wandsworth  Techxucal 
Institute;  the  Roman  Catholic  IVaining  Colfege  ior  Women, 
West  Hill;  and  Wandsworth  Prison,  HeathfieM  Road.  The 
parliamentary  borough  of  Wandsworth  returns  one  member, 
but  the  munidpal  borough  also  indodes  part  of  the  Clapham 
division  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Battersea  and  Clap- 
ham, and  part  of  the  Wimbledon  division  of  Surrey.  The 
bonragh  council  consists  of  a  maynr,  vo  aldermen  and  60  council- 
lors.   Area,  9129*7  acres. 

WAKOANUI*  the  prindpal  port  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
Island,  New  Zealand,  in  the  Waitotara  county,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wanganui  river,  134  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Wellington.  P<^. 
(1906)  8x75.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks  at  the 
foot  of  low  Ulls,  from  the  summit  of  which  (as  in  Queen^ 
Gardens)  a  splendid  panorama  h  seen,  including  the  snow-dad 
Mount  Ruapehu  to  the  north-ea<t.  The  river  bar  obstructs 
navigation,  the  depth  not  exceeding  14  ft.,  so  that  large  vcssdk 
must  lie  outside.  The  district  is  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and 
wool  and  grain  are  exported,  as  well  as  meat  and  dairy  produce, 
for  which  there  are  large  refrigerating  works.  The  Wanganui 
Collegiate  School  (Church  of  England)  is  one  of  the  largest 
boarding  schools  in  Australaiia.  The  district  was  the  scene  of 
conflicts  with  the  natives  in  X847,  1664  and  x868,  and  in  the 
beautiful  Moutoa  gardens  a  mmiument  cooMxiemorates  the 
battle  of  that  name  (May  14th,  1864).  The  settlement  was 
founded  In  184s. 

WANGARA,  the  Hausa  name  for  the  Mandingo  (7.V.),  a  people 
of  West  Africa;  used^so  as  the  name  of  districts  in  the  western 
and  central  Sudan.  The  Wangara  are  also  known  as  Wan- 
garawa,  Wongara,  Ungara,  Wankorft  and  Wakore.  According 
to  Idtisi  (writing  in  the  I3th  cmtnry),  the  Wangara  country 
Was  renowned  for  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  gold 
whicb  it  produces.  The  country  formed  an  ia^nd  about 
300  m.  long  by  150  in  breadth,  which  the  Nile  {i.e.  Niger)  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  and  at  all  seasons.  This  description  corre- 
sponds fairiy  accuratdy  with  the  tract  <A  country  between  the 
Niger  and  its  tributary  the  BanL  Idrisi'is  account  of  the  annual 
inundation  of  the  land  by  the  rising  of  the  Niger  agrees  with 
the'  facts.  He  states  that  on  the  fall  of  the  waters  natives  from 
all  parts  of  the  Sudan  assembled  to  gather  the  gold  which  the 
subsiding  waters  left  behind.  In  the  dosing  years  of  the  x8th 
and  the  opening  yean  of  the  19th  century  the  discoveries  of 
Homemann,  Mungo  Park  and  othcn  revived  the  stories  of 
Wangara  and  its  richness  in  gold.  Geographers  of  that  period 
{e.g.  Major  Rcnnell)  shifted  the  Wangara  country  far  to  the  east 
and  confused  Idrisi's  description  with  accounts  which  probably 
referred  to  Lake  Chad.  Gradually,  however,  as  knowledge 
increased,  the  Wangara  territory  was  again  moved  westward, 
and  was  located  within  the  Niger  bend.  The  name  has  now 
practically  disappeared  from  the  maps  save  that  a  town  in  the 
hinterland  of  Dahomey  is  named  Wangara  (Froich  spelling 
Ouangara).  Idrisi's  account  as  to  the  richness  in  gold  of  the 
upper  Niger  regions  has  basb  hi  fact ;  though  the  gold  brought 
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in.  ooasiderable  quantities  to  the  European  trading  stations 
on  the  Gambia  and  Senegal  in  the  x6th,  xyth  and  k8th  centuries 
appears  to  have  come  largely  from  Bambuk. 

WAHOABATTTAf  a  town  of  Victoria,  Australia,  in  the  counties 
of  Moira,  Delatite  and  Bogong,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ovens 
and  King  rivers,  i4si  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Melbourne.  Pop. 
(xQOi)  26ax.  It  is  a  prosperous  little  town  in  an  agricultural 
district  and  is  the  see  of  an  Anf^ican  bishop.  It  has  numerous 
industries,  including  flour-milling,  tamiing,feUaiongery,  brewing, 
coach-buildiDg^  bacon^cuiing,  and  bicycle  and  butter  making. 
Important  stodc  sales  are  held  fortnightly,  and  there  is  an  annual 
agricultural  exhibiti<m. 

WANSTEAD.  afr  urban  district  in  the  Romford  parliamentary 
divisieo  of  Essese,  England,  forming  a  residential  suburb  of 
London,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eastern,  railway,  8  m.  N.E. 
of  Liverpool  Street  station.  Pop.  (iqox)  9179.  Wanstead 
Park,  184  acres  in  extent,  was  opened  in  18S2,  Northward 
extend  the  broken  fragments  of  Epping  Forest.  Wanstead 
Elatsv  adjoining  the  Park,  form  another  open  ground.  At 
Lake  House  Thomas  Hood  wrote  the  novel  Tylney  Hall*  At 
Snaresbrook  in  the  parish  of  Wanstead  axe  the  Infant  Orphan 
A^lum,  founded  in  1827,  and  the  Royal  Merchant  Seamen's 
Orphan  Asylum,  established  fai  London  in  18x7  and  rcfounded 
here  in  x86x.  In  Snaresbrook  is  Eagle  Pond  or  Lake,  xo|  acres 
in  extent. 

Wanstead  is  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  the  name  is  con* 
sideted  by  some  to  be  derived  from  Woden's  stead  or  place, 
indicating  a  spot  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Woden.  It  be- 
longed  before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  monks 
of  St  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  afterwards  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  of  whom  it  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey  by  Ra^h  Fitz  Brien.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  crown,  and  in  1549  it  was 
bestowed  by  Edward  VI.  on  Lord  Rich,  whose  son  sold  it  lo 
XS77  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  The  original  manor 
bouse  was  rebuilt  by  Lord  Chancellor  Rich,  who  was  here  visited 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  xs6x,  and  for  her  entertainment  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  wrote  a  dramatic  interlude  which  was  played 
before  the  queen  at  Wanstead  garden,  and  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Arcadts*  Sir  Richard  Child,  afterwards  earl  of 
Tylney,  built  the  splendid  mansion  of  Wanstead  House  in 
1715  (demolished  in  1822),  in  which  the  prince  of  Cond6  and 
others  of  the  Bourbon  family  resided  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Napoleon. 

WANTAGE,  a  market  town  in  the  Abingdon  parliamentary 
divisioB  of  Berkshire,  England.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901), 
5766.  It  lies  in  the  richly  wooded  Vale  of  White  Horse,  in  a 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hills  which  border  the  Vale  on 
the  south,  2  m.  S.  of  Wantage  Road  station  on  the  Great  Western 
railway,  with  which  a  steam  tramway  connects  it.  The  church  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  cruciform,  and  as  a  whole  Perpendicular 
in  appearance,  but  retains  a  nave  arcade  and  omale  tower-arches 
of  the  Early  English  period.  The  font  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
same  style;  and  there  is  beautiful  woodwork  in  the  chancel. 
An  altar-tomb  in  alabaster  of  X36X,  and  a  fine  brass  of  1414, 
commemorate  members  of  the  family  of  Fitzwarren.  There  are 
other  brasses  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  The  neighbouring 
building  of  the  grammar  school  preserves  a  Norman  door  from 
another  church,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  same  churchyard 
with  St  Peter's.  In  the  broad  market-place  is  a  great  statue 
of  King  Alfred,  executed  by  Count  Gleichen  and  unveiled  in 
1877 ;  for  Wantage  is  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  king  in 
849.  The  town  has  a  large  agricultural  trade  and  ironworks. 

The  title  of  Baron  Wanuge  of  Lockinge  was  Uken  in  1885 
by  Sir  Robert  Loyd-Lindsay  (b.  X832)  on  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage-  He  was  the  son  of  General  James  Lindsay  of  Balcarres, 
but  took  the  additional  surname  of  Loyd  in  1858  on  marrying 
(he  heiress  of  Lord  Overstone,  the  banker;  he  fought  with 
his  regiment  the  Scot*  i^"c:i;»r  ri.^^rds  in  the  Crimea  and  won 
the  V.C.,  retiring  r  ' .    He  was  M  .P.  for  Berks 

from  x86$  to  188  retary  to  the  War  Office 

in  x877^i88o>  ct  at  his  death  in  xgoa 


WAPBMSHAW  (M.E.  for  "  weapoa-show  **),  •  pctiodial 
muster  or  review  of  troops  formerly  held  in  every  district  ia 
Scotland,  the  object  having  been  to  satisfy  the  military  chiefs 
that  the  arms  of  their  retainers  were  in  good  conditbn.  Scott's 
0/d  Mortality  gives  a  description  of  one.  I'he  name  is  still 
given  to  rifle  meetings  held  annually  at  Aberdeen  and  other 
places  in  Scotland. 

WAPBNTAKB,  andently  the  principal  administrative  divisk>a 
of  the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby 
and  Ruthind,  correi^nding  to  the  hundred  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  In  many  cases,  however,  ancient  wapen« 
takes  are  now  called  hundreds.  North  of  the  Tees,  Sadberg  in 
Durham  Is  the  only  district  which  was  called  a  wapentake,  and 
the  xest  of  the  ancient  administrative  divisions  of  the  three 
northern  counties  were  called  wards.  The  woni  wapentake 
seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  periodlad  meetings  of  the 
magnates  of  a  district;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  isth  century 
compilation  known  as  the  Leges  Edward^  it  took  its  name  from 
the  custom  in  accordance  with  which  they  touched  the  ^pear 
of  their  newly-appointed  magistrate  with  their  own  spears  and 
so  confirmed  his  appointment.  Probably  it  w)as  also  usual  for 
them  to  signify  their  approval  of  a  proposal  by  the  clash  of  their 
arms,  as  was  the  practice  among  the  Seandinaviaa  peoples. 
Wapentakes  are  not  found  outside  the  parts  of  England  which 
were  settled  by  the  Danes.  They  varied  in  siae  in  different 
counties;  those  of  Yorkshire,  for  bstance,  being  very  much 
larger  than  those  of  Lincolnshire.  As  a  general  rule  e«ch  wapen- 
take bad  its  own  court,  which  had  the  same  jurisdictioa  as  the 
hundred  court  s  of  the  southern  counties.  In  some  cases,  however, 
a  group  of  wapentakes  had  a  single  court,  it  should  be  noticed 
thaf  the  court  was  atyled  wa^ntof  turn  simply,  and  not  curia 
waPenla^U. 

See  Sir  Heory  EUis,  Central  InlrodwUicn  to  Domtsday  'Book', 
W.  W.  Skcat.  Etymoiogical  English  Dictionary;  W.  Stubbs,  Conslilu- 
tional  History,  and  H.  M.  Chadwick,  Studies  on  An^Saxon 
Institutions  (1905).  (G.  J.  T.) 

WAPPERS,  BGIDB  CHARLES  OUSTAVB,  Bakon  (1805- 
1874),  Belgian  painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  on  the  33rd  o£ 
August  X803.  After  studying  at  the  Antwerp  Academy  he  iR-cnt 
to  Paris  iu  1826.  The  Romantic  movement  was  then  astir  in 
France,  and  in  that  vehement  struggle  towards  a  new  ideal  artists 
and  political  men  were  thrown  together.  Wappers  was  the 
first  Belgian  artist  to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
his  first  exhibited  picture,  **  The  Devotion  of  the  Burgomaster 
of  Leiden,"  appearing  at  the  appropriate  moment,  hid  a  mar- 
vellous success  in  the  Brussels  Salon  of  1830.  The  picture, 
although  political,  was  in  fact  a  remarkable  work,  which  revolu- 
tionized the  taste  of  Flemish  painters.  Wappers  was  invited 
to  the  court  oi  Brussels,  and  was  favoured  with  commissions. 
In  1832  the  city  of  Antwerp  appointed  him  professor  of  painting, 
and  his  triumph  was  complete  when  he  exhibited  at  the  Antwerp 
Salon  of  X834  his  masterpiece,  '*  An  Episode  of  the  Belgian 
Revolution  of  1830"  (Brussels  Gallery).  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  painter  to  the'  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  at  the  death 
of  Matthicu  van  Brfe  he  was  made  director  of  the  Antwerp 
Academy.  Of  his  very  numerous  works  we  may  name  "  Christ 
Entombed,"  "  Charles  I.  taking  leave  of  his  Children,"  "  Charles 
IX.,"  "  Camoens,"  "  Peter  the  Great  at  Saardam,"  and  "  Boc^ 
caccio  at  the  Court  of  Joanna  of  Naples."  Louis  Philippe  gave 
him  a  commission  to  paint  a  large  p{ct\are  for  the  gallery  at 
Versailles, "  The  Defence  of  Rhodes  by  the  Knights  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem,"  a  work  finished  in  1844,  when  he  received  from  the 
king  of  the  Belgians  the  title  of  baron.  After  retiring  from  the 
post  of  director  of  the  Antwerp  Academy,  he  settled  in  1853  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  December  1874. 

See  J.  flu  Jardin,  L'Art  flamandi  CaroiUe  Leraonnicr.  Histoire  des 
beaux  arts  en  Beltique;  E.  Fdtis,  ''  Notice  nir  Goitave  Waj^ierB," 
Annuaire  de Cacaaimie  rOyale  de  Belgifue  (1884). 

WAQIDI  [AbQ  *Abdallah  Mahommed  ibn  Ttiiar  ul-WSqidq 
(747*^23),  Arabian  historian,  was  bom  at  Medina,  where  he 
became  a  corn-dealer  but  was  compelled  tc  flee  from  hu  creditors 
(owing  largely  to  his  geoeroaity)  to  Bagdad.  Here  the  Barmecide 
vizier  Yaby&  b.  KhftUd  (see  Babxscdes)  cave  hin  meana  and 
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Midft  Mtt  ouii  in  the  ncsten  dirtrict  of  tbe  dny.  Id  Big  be 
«ts  timasfarred  to  Rosafft  (RuAfa)  an  the  etst  side.  His  gicatcet 
vofk  is  tbc  KiUb  mt-MagkOMif  or  history  of  Mabomet't  campftignd. 

The  fint  third  of  the  KUak  id-Ma^iiu  (one  leef  nuacing)  was 
pablished  by  A.  von  Kreroer  from  a  Oaiiaacus  MS  (Calcutta,  1856)* 
Spcenjpa'  in  hts  Leben  Mtthammad^i  uaod  a  Bntish  Museum  MS. 
ODotaimng  the  fint  hall,  all  but  one  leaf  J  Wellhauaen  publtsbed 
an  abridged  Gennan  translation  from  another  Bntish  Museum  MS. 
vader  the  tide  Mukammad  m  Utima  CBerhn.  18&1) 

Ascribed  to  Wi«iidi,  but  probably  wntteo  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  to  indte  the  Moslems  against  the  Christians,  are  several 
vorks  00  the  conquests  of  Islam  One  of  the  best  known  is  the  f%Mi 
■I*  Sk§m.  edited  by  W  Nassau  Lees  (Calcutta,  1854-1862,  Cairot 
186^).  M.  J.  de  Coeje,  in  his  Miminns  sur  la  conqmtle  4m  la  Syn§ 
(Ledcn,  1900),  holds  that  this  work  is  founded  on  that  of  Abu 
Uudhaifa  ui>Bukhari,  which  in  turn  is  an  edition  of  the  real  WSqidt 

See  Aaabia.  LUerotmrt,  sectk>n  **  Histofy."  (C.  W  T.) 

WAR  (O  Eng.  werrt,  Fr  pune^  of  Teutonic  oticin;  cf.  O  H  C. 
•errois,  to  ooofound),  the  anned  conflict  of  states,  in  which  each 
seeks  to  impose  its  wQl  upon  the  other  by  force.  War  is  the 
opposite  of  Peace  (^.t ),  and  Is  the  subject  of  the  militaiy  art. 
la  separate  sections  bdow  the  general  principles  of  the  art  of 
war  aic  discussed,  and  the  laws  which  have  gradually  become 
accepud  among  civilized  peoples  for  the  regulation  of  its  con- 
didons.  The  detaib  eonoeming  tbe  hiatory  of  individual  wars, 
and  th«  various  weapons  and  instruments  of  war,  axe  given  in 
separate  artidea. 

See  AaMT.  Navy.  CoNscaipnoN,  STaaTBcy,  Tactics,  Ikf  antkt, 

CAVALaV,  ASTILLERY.  EUCtK^ERS,  FOKTIFICATIOK,    COAST   DB- 

rcNCS.  OpncBKf.  Staff.  Guakos.  Sufply  and  Transport,  Umi- 
FORMS,  Arms  and  Armour,  Gun,  Rifle,  Pistol,  Sword,  Lancs, 
Ordmancb,  MAcmfB  Guirs,  Surmarinb  Mimbs,  Torfbdo,  &c 
The  impoctaat  wars  an  dealt  with  under  the  names  commonly  given 
to  them;  eg.  American  Civil  War,  American  War  of  Ikde* 
fsndbncb.  American  War  of  1812,  Crimean  War,  I>otcb  Wars. 
Franco-German  War,  French  Revolutionary  Wars,  Great 
RBSBLUOir.  Grbsk  War  op  Inobpcmdencb,  Italian  Wars, 
NAFOLBomc  Camfaicms.  PBLOFONMCspAM  War.  Peninsular  War, 
Punic  Wars,  Russo  Japanese  War.  RussckTurxisil  Wars, 
Servo-Bulgarian  War,  Seven  Weeks'  War,  Seven  Years' 
War.  Spanisb-Ambrzcan  War,  Spanish  Succession  War.Thirty 
YEARsi'  War.  Important  campaigns  and  hatdes  are  also  separately 
ti«a«ed  (m.  Waterloo,  Teafalcar,  Shbnamooaji  Valley,  Wil- 
oaanss,  Msra,  &c.).  * 

I  GeMEIAL  PaiNCIPtES 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  industrial  progress,  Improved 
msaiuEation,  the  spread  of  education  or  mechamcal  Inventioiis 
have  wrought  the  greater  change  in  the  military  art 
War  is  first  and  foremost  a  matter  of  movement;  and 
as  such  it  has  been  considerably  affected  by  the  multl- 
p6catk>n  of  good  roads,  the  introduction  of  steam  transport,  and 
by  the  ease  with  which  draught  animals  can  be  collected.  In 
the  sToond  place,  war  is  a  matter  of  supply;  and  the  large  area 
of  cuhxvation.  the  increase  of  live-stock,  tiie  vast  trade  in  pr»- 
visions,  pouring  the  food-stuifs  of  one  continent  into  another, 
have  done  much  to  lighten  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  a  cam- 
paign. In  the  third  place,  war  is  a  matter  of  destruction*,  and 
while  tlie  weapons  of  armies  have  become  more  perfect  and  inoi« 
dvalite,  the  modem  substitutes  for  gunpowder  have  added 
largely  to  their  destructive  capacity.  Fourthly,  war  Is  not 
merdy  a  bBnd  struggle  between  mobs  of  individuals,  without 
g»-s^*"»**  or  coherence,  but  a  conflict  of  well-organiaed  masses, 
moving  with  a  view  to  intelligent  co-operation,  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  a  single  will  and  <&:ected  against  a  definite  objective. 
These  masses,  however,  are  seldom  so  closely  concentrated  that 
the  impulse  which  sets  them  in  motion  can  be  promptly  and  easily 
oommnnlcated  to  each,  nor  can  the  right  objective  be  selected 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  strengUi  and  dispositions. 
Means  of  intercommunication,  therefore,  as  well  as  methods  of 
observation,  are  of  great  importance;  and  with  the  tdegraph, 
the  telephone,  visual  signalling,  balloons,  aiiships  and  improved 
fiekl-gUases,  the  armies  of  to-day,  so  far  as  regards  the  mamten- 
ance  of  connexion  between  different  bodies  of  troops,  and  the 
diffusion,  if  not  the  acquiring,  of  information,  are  at  a  great 
advantage  compared  with  those  of  the  middle  of  the  i gth  century. 
War,  then,  in  some  respects  has  been  made  much  simpler. 
Armies  are  easier  to  move,  to  feed  and  to  manenivre.    But  in 


otberittpbdilhiSTeiyaiDplicity  haanadc  tbe  conduot  of  a 
campaign  more  difficult.  Not  only  is  the  weapon  wielded  by 
the  genecal  leas  clumsy  and  more  deadly  than  heretofore,  less 
fragile  and  better  balanced,  but  it  acU  with  greater  rapidity 
and  has  a  far  wider  scope.  In  astrong  and  skilful  hand  it  may 
be  ffcesiatiiik;  in  the  grasp  of  a  novice  it  is  worse  than  useless. 
In  former  times,  when  war  was  a  much  slower  process,  and  armies 
were  less  highly  trained,  mistakes  at  the  outset  were  not  neces- 
sarily lataL  Under  modem  conditions,  the  isexperienoed  com- 
mander will  not  be  granted  time  in  which  to  correct  his  deHciencia 
and  give  himself  and  his  troops  the  needful  practice.  The  idea 
of  forging  generals  and  soldiers  under  the  hammer  of  war  dis- 
appeared with  the  advent  of  "  the  nation  in  arms."  Military 
oiganitttion  has  become  a  sdente,  sttidied  both  by  statesmen 
and  soldiers.  Tbe  lessons  of  histoiy  have  not  been  njQglected. 
Previoos  to  1870^  in  one  kingdom  only  was  it  recognised  that 
intellect  and  education  play  a  more  proninent  part  in  war 
than  stamina  and  comage.  Taught  by  the  (Usasten  of  xSo6, 
Prussia  set  heifedf  to  discover  tbe  surest  means  of  escaping 
hnmiliatloa  for  tbe  future.  The  sluewdest  of  her  sons  tmdrrtook 
the  task  Tbe  nature  of  war  was  anals^ed  until  the  secrets  of 
ancoess  and  failure  were  laid  bare;  and  on  these  investigationa  a 
system  of  organisation  and  of  training  was  bvdlt  up  vhicb,  not 
noly  from  a  military,  bat  from  a  political,  and  even  an  economical 
point  of  view,  is  the  most  striking  product  of  the  19th  century. 
The  kesmote  of  this  system  is  that  the  best  brains  in  the  state 
shall  be  at  tbe  service  of  the  war  terd.  None,  therefore,  but 
diepoughty  competent  soldiers  are  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
biiity  of  command;  and  the  education  of  the  officer  is  as 
thoionfl^,  as  systematic  and  as  tmiform  as  the  education  of  the 
lawyer,  the  diplomatist  and  the  doaor.  In  all  ages  the  power 
of  intellea  has  asserted  itself  in  war.  It  was  not  oourage  and 
eipetience  only  that  made  Hannibal,  Alexander  and  Caesar 
the  greatest  names  of  antiquity.  Napoleon,  Wellington  and  tbe 
Archduke  Charles  were  certainly  the  bcst'educated  soldiers  of 
their  time;  whde  L«e,  Jackson  and  Sherman  probably  knew 
more  of  war,  before  they  taiade  it,  than  any  one  else  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  was  not  until  1866  and  t8^  that  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  of  the  trained  mind  was  made  manifesL  Other 
wars  had  shown  the  valne  of  an  educated  general,  these  showed 
the  value  of  an  educated  army.  It  is  trae  that  hloltke,  in  nentsl 
power  and  in  knowledge,  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  great 
captains  who  preceded  him,  bat  tbe  remarkable  point  of  his 
campaigns  is  that  so  many  capable- generals  had  never  before 
been  gathered  together  mder  one  flag.  No  campaigna  hav*  been 
submitted  to  such  searching  criticism.  Never  have  mistakes 
been  mose  sedokody  soo^  for  or  more  frankly  exposed. 
And  yet,  compaied  with  tbe  mistakes  of  other  campaigns,  even 
with  that  of  i8t5,  where  hardly  a  superior  officer  00  either  ade 
bad  net  seen  more  battles  than  Molike  and  his  comrades  bad 
seen  field-days,  they  were  astonishingly  few.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  tbe  foes  of  Prussia  were  hardly  worthy  of  her  steel. 
Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  Austria  or  France  ever  put 
two  finer  armies  into  the  field  than  the  army  of  Bohemia  in  1866 
and  the  army  of  the  Rhine  hi  1870.  Even  their  generals  of 
divisions  and  brigades  had  more  aaual  experience  than  those 
who  led  the  German  army  corps.  Compared  with  the  German 
rank  and  file,  a  great  part  of  their  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  were  veterans,  and  veterans  who  had  seen  much  service. 
Their  chief  officers  were  practically  familiar  with  the  methods 
of  moving,  supplying  and  manceuvrlng  large  masses  Of  troops; 
their  marshals  were  valiant  and  successful  soldiers.  And  yet 
the  Mstory  of  modem  warfare  records  no  defeats  so  swift  and 
90  complete  as  those  of  KtaiggiHu  and  Sedan.  The  great  host 
of  Austria  was  shattered  to  fragment*  in  seven  weeks;  the  French 
Imperial  army  was  destroyed  in  seven  weeks  and  three  days; 
and  to  all  intent  and  purpose  the  resbtance  they  had  offered 
was  not  much  more  effective  than  that  of  a  respectable  militia. 
But  both  the  Austrian  and  the  French  armies  were  organised 
and  trained  tmder  the  <4d  system.  Courage,  experience  and 
professional  pride  they  possessed  in  abundance.  Man  for  man, 
in  aQ  virile  qualities,  ndther  officers  nor  men  were  inferior  to 
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their  fofli.  But  oiw  thing  thdr  geocnb  kdMd,  and  that  wit 
education  for  war.  Strategy  was  almost  a  sealed  book  to  them; 
organisation  a  matter  of  secondary  importuica.  It  was  no  part 
of  their  duty,  they  dedared,  to  train  the  jodgment  of  their 
subordinates;  they  were  soldiers,  and  not  pedagogues.  Know- 
ledge of  foreign  armies  and  their  methods  they  considered  useless; 
and  of  war  prepared  and  conducted  on  "  business  principles  " 
they  had  never  even  dreamt. 

The  popular  idea  that  war  it  a  mere  matter  of  brute  force, 
redeemed  only  by  valour  and  discipline,  is  responsible  for  a 
greater  evil  than  the  complacency  of  the  amateur. 
It  blinds  both  the  people  and  its  representatives  to 
their  bounden  dutio.  War  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  outgrowth  of  politics.  It  is  a  political  act,  initiated  and 
controlled  by  the  government,  and  it  is  an  act  of  which  the  issues 
are  far  more  momentous  than  any  other.  No  branch  of  political 
science  requires  more  careful  study.  It  is  not  pretended  thist  if 
military  histoiy  were  thoroughly  studied  all  statmnvm  would 
become  Moltkes,  or  that  evety  dtiaen  would  be  competent  to 
set  squadrons  in  the  field.  War  is  above  all  a  practical  art,  and 
the  application  of  theory  to  practice  a  not  to  be  taught  at  a 
univenity  or  to  be  learned  by  those  who-  have  never  rubbed 
shoulders  with  the  men  in  the  tanks.  But  if  war  were  more 
generally  and  more  thoroughly  studied,  the  importance-  of 
organization,  of  training,  of  education  and  of  readiness  would  be 
BAore  generally  appreciated;  abuses  would  no  longer  be  r^uded 
with  lasy  tolexance;  efficiency  would  be  something  more  than  a 
political  catchword,  and  soldiers  would  be  given  ample  oppat' 
tunities  of  becoming  masters  of  every  detail  of  their  profession. 
Nor  is  this  aU.  A  nation  that  understood  aometfaing  about  war 
would  hardly  suffer  the  fantastic  tricks  which  have  been  pbyed 
so  often  by  the  best-meaning  statesmen.  And  statesmen  them- 
selves would  realise  that  when  war  Is  afoot  their  interference 
is  woise  than  useless;  that  preparation  for  defence,  whether 
by  the  multiplication  of  roads,  the  construction  of  railways, 
of  anenals,  dockyards,  fortresses,  is  not  the  smallest  of  their 
duties;  and  lastly,  that  so  far  as  possible  diplomacy  and  strategy 
should  keep  step.  Each  one  of  these  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  in  the  past.  In  the  wars  of  the  iSth  century,  English 
cabinets  and  Dutch  deputies  could  direct  strategical  opeiations 
without  bringing  ruin  on  their  respective  countries.  The  armies 
of  Austria  in  1792-1795,  contn>Ucd  as  they  were  by  the  Atdic 
Councils,  were  more  formidable  in  the  fidd  than  those  of  the 
French  Republic.  In  the  campaigns  of  1854  and  1859  the  plans 
of  Newcastle  and  Napolooa  UL  worked  out  to  a  succosful 
issue;  and  if  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  his  Secretary  of  War,  im- 
perilled the  Union  in  1861,  they  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  in  i86s*  But  in  every  case  amateur  was  pitted 
against  amateur.  The  Dutch  deputies  wcft  hardly  less  incapable 
of  planning  or  approving  a  sound  pbn  of  campaign  than  Louis 
XIV.  The  Aulic  Council  was  not  more  of  a  ma^lot  than  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safely.  Newcastle  was  not  a  worse  si  rategist 
than  the  tsar  Nicholas  I.  Napoleon  III.  and  his  advisers  were 
quite  a  nutch  for  the  courtier  generals  at  Vienna;  while  Lincoln 
and  Stanton  were  not  much  more  ignorant  than  Jefferson  Davis. 
The  amateur,  however,  can  no  longer  expect  the  good  fortune 
to  be  pitted  against  foes  of  a  capacity  no  higher  than  his  own. 
The  operations  of  Continental  anaics  will  be  directed  1^  soldiers 
of  experience  whose  training  for  war  has  been  incessant,  and  who 
will  have  at  their  command  troops  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency 
and  preparation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  uider  such 
conditions,  with  what  condign  punishment  mistakes  will  be 
visited.  Napoleon  III.  in  1859  committed  as  many  blunders 
as  he  did  in  1S70.  But  the  Ausirians  had  no  Mdlke  to  direct 
them;  their  army  coqn  were  commanded  by  men  who  knew 
less  of  gmcnlship  than  a  Prussian  major,  and  their  armament 
was  iitferioc;  Had  thay  been  the  Austrians  of  t»<lay,  it  is 
pnWbtelbM  Om  Wiwch  and  the  attics  wodd  have  been  utieily 
WS9ta»  to  mote  recent  campaigns,  while 
|»y«  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  if  the 
I  been  Germans  or  French,  the  invasion 
Vaikve,  it  is  impossibk  to  doubt 
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that  had  the  Boeia  of  1899  pQMined  a.iCaS«C  tmincdatfltegbti^ 

they  would  have  shaken  the  Britt^  Empire  to  its  foundatioBib 
The  true  test  of  direction  of  war  is  the  number  of  mistakea. 
If  they  were  numerous,  although  the  enemy  may  not  have 
been  skilful  enough  to  take  advantage  of  them,  the  outlook 
for  the  future  under  the  same  direction,  but  aipdnst  a  more 
practised  enemy,  is  anything  but  bright. 

As  regards  preparation  tor  defence,  history  supplies  us  with 
nimicrous  illustrations.  The  most  conspicuous,  periia|)s,  is 
the  daborate  series  of  fortifications  which  woe 
constructed  by  Vauban  for  the  defence  of  France; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  Loxiis  XIV.,  in 
erecting  this  mij^ty  barrier  against  invasion,  gave 
proof  of  statesmanlike  foresight  of  00  mean,  order.  An  instance 
less  familiar,  perhaps,  but  even  more  creditable  to  the  brain 
which  conceived  it,  was  Wellington's  preparation  of  Portu^  in 
X809-18ZX.  Not  only  did  the  impregnable  stronghold  of  Torres 
Vcdras,  covering  Lisbon,  and  securing  for  the  sea-power  an  open 
door  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  rise  as  if  by  magic  from  the 
earth,  but  the  whole  theatre  of  war  was  so  dolt  with  that  the 
defending  army  could  operate  wherever  opportunity  might 
offer.  No  less  than  twenty  supply  depots  were  established 
on  different  lines  of  the  advance.  Fortifications  protected  the 
prindpal  magazines.  Bridges  were  restored  and  roads  improved. 
Waterways  were  opened  up,  and  flotillas  organized;  and  three 
auziliaiy  bases  wer6  formed  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Again,  the  famous  "  quadrilaterals  "  of  Lombardy  and  Rumelia 
have  more  than  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  con- 
structed; and  both  Austria  and  Turkey  owe  much  to  the 
fortresses  which  so  long  protected  their  vuIneraUe  points. 
Nor  has  the  nes^t  of  preparation  failed  to  exert  a  powerful 
effect.  Moltke  has  told  us  that  the  railway  system  of  Germany 
before  1870  had  been  developed  without  regard  to  atrategicBl 
considerations.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  far  better 
adapted  both  for  offence  and  defence  than  those  of  Austria  and 
France;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  con  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
unprovided  state  of  the  great  French  fortresses  fwrm'wid  aa 
evil  influence  qp  French  strategy.  Both  Mets  and  StmMbutf 
were  so  far  from  forming  strong  |MVOts  of  manoeuvres,  and  thus 
aiding  the  operations  of  the  field  armies^  that  they  required 
those  armies  for  their  protection;  and  the  retreat  on  Meta, 
which  removed  Baaaine's  army  from  the  direct  road  to  Paris 
and  placed  it  out  of  touch  with  its  supports,  was  mainly  due  to 
the  unfinished  outworks  and  dcfident  armament  of  the  vifKiik 
dty.  Since  1870  it  has  been  recognized  that  preparation  of  the 
theatre  of  war  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  goverzunent.  Every 
frontier  of  continmlal  Europe  is  covered  by  a  chain  of  entrenched 
camps.  TIms  great  arsenals  are  amply  fortified  and  strongly 
garrisoned.  Strategy  has  as  much  to  say  to  new  railways  as 
trade;  and  the  lines  of  oomnonication,  whether  by  water  or 
by  land*  are  adcquatdy  protected  from  all  hostile  enterprises. 

We  now  come  to  the  importance  of  dose  concert  between 
strategy  wid  diplomacy.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  can 
easily  keep  pace,  for  the  theatre  of  war  is  always 
within  easy  reach.  But  when  the  ocean  intervenes 
betweim  two  hostile  states  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult 
to  time  an  ultimatum  so  that  a  suffidcnt  armed  force 
shall  be  at  hand  to  enforce  it,  and  it  has  been  said 
in  high  places  that  it  is  practically  impossible.  The  expedition 
to  G(^)cnhagen  in  1807,  when  the  British  ultimatum  was  pre> 
seated  by  an  army  of  27,000  men  carried  on  300  transports, 
would  appear  to  traverse  this  statement.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  aoth  century  an  army  and  a  fleet  of  such  magnitude  could 
ndther  be  assemlJed  nor  despatched  without  the  whole  world 
bcii^  cognisant.  It  is  thus  perfectly  true  that  an  appredable 
period  of  time  must  dapsc  between  the  breaking  off  of  negotia- 
tions and  the  a|^>earance  on  the  scene  of  an  invading  army. 
Events  may  march  so  fast  that  the  statesman's  hand  onay  be 
forced  before  the  army  has  embarked.  But  because  a  powerful 
blow  cannot  at  once  be  struck,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
ddivcry  or  the  receipt  of  an  ultitratum  should  at  once  produce  a 
dangerous  aUuation.  _  Dewey's  brilliant  victory  'at  Manib  lost 
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tlie  fraatcr  put  of  its  effect  beraose  tlie  Vtiitod  Sutes  Covem- 
ooent  WMS  unable  to  follow  up  the  blow  by  Unding  a  aufficieiit 
font.  Exactlj  the  same  thing  oocurred  in  Egypt  in  1881.  The 
only  results  of  the  bombardment  of  Akiaodna  were  the  dcstnic- 
tioD  of  tlie  dty,  the  massacre  of  the  Chxistlan  inhabitants*  the 
cBooniagement  of  the  rebels^  who,  when  the  ships  drew  off, 
came  to  the  natuial  oondusioii  that  Great  Britain  was  powerless 
on  land.  Agam,  m  1899  the  invading  Boers  found  the  frontiers 
unfortified  and  their  march  opposed  by  an  madequate  foree 
It  is  essential,  then,  that  when  hostihties  across  the  sea  are  to 
be  apprehended,  the  most  careful  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  ward  off  the  chance  of  an  initial  disaster.  And  such  pre- 
cautions are  always  possible.  It  is  hardly  oonceivabte,  for 
jp^aiya^  that  a  great  maritime  power,  with  Cyprus  as  a  plate 
formes^  could  not  have  placed  enough  transports  behind  the 
fleet  to  hold  a  suffiaent  garrison  for  Aleaandrui,  and  thus  have 
saved  the  city  from  destruction.  Nor  in  the  case  of  a  distant 
province  being  threatened  is  there  the  smallest  reason  that  the 
gutisoD  of  the  province  should  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a 
reverse-before  it  is  reinforced.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to 
abandon  temtory.  It  will  certainly  be  necessary  to  construct 
strong  places,  to  secure  the  lines  of  communicstion,  to  estabbsh 
ainirfe  magaaines,  to  ofgaiuae  local  forces,  to  assemble  a  fleet  of 
transports,  and  to  keep  a  large  body  of  troops  ntady  to  embark 
at  a  moment's  notice.  But  there  is  no  reason,  eacept  expense, 
that  all  this  should  not  be  done  directly  it  becomes  dear  that 
war  is  probable,  and  that  it  should  not  be  done  without  attract- 
ing public  attention.  In  this  way  strategy  may  easily  keep  pace 
with  diplomacy;  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  exerdse  of  ordinary 
forcslgjht,  a  careful  study  of  the  theatre  of  war,  a  knowledge  of 
the  enemy's  resources  and  a  resolute  determination,  despite 
some  temporary  inoonvenicnce  and  the  outcry  of  a  thoughtless 
poMic.  to  give  the  enemy  no  chance  of  claiming  firat  blood.  The 
Franco-German  War  supplies  a  striking  cxsm(rfc.  M<rftke*s 
original  intention  was  to  assemble  the  German  armies  on  the 
western  frontier.  The  French,  he  thought,  faiferior  in  numbers 
and  but  half  pr'epared,  would  probably  assemble  as  fair  back  as 
the  Moselle.  But,  as  so  often  happens  in  war,  the  enemy  did 
what  he  was  least  expected  to  do.  Hastily  leaving  their  garri- 
sons, the  French  regiments  rushed  forward  to  the  Saar.  The 
exdtement  in  Germany  was  great;  aiKl  even  soldiers  of  repute, 
shhoogh  the  mobilization  of  the  army  was  still  unfinished, 
demanded  that  such  troops  as  were  availatrfe  should  be  hurried 
forward  to  protect  the  rich  provinces  which  lie  between  the  Saar 
snd  Rhine.  But  the  chief  of  the  staff  became  as  deaf  as  he  was 
silent.  Not  a  single  company  was  despatched  to  reinforce  the 
dender  ganisons  of  the  frontier  towns;  and  those  garrisons 
were  ordered  to  retire,  destroying  railways  and  r6noving  rolling- 
stock,  directly  the  enemy  should  cross  the  boundary.  Moltke's 
foresight  had  embraced  every  possible  contingency.  The 
action  of  the  French,  improbable  as  it  was  deemed,  had  still 
been  provided  against;  and,  in  accordance  with  time-tables 
drawn  up  long  beforehand,  the  German  army  was  disen trained 
on  the  Rhine  instead  of  on  the  Saar.  Ninety  miles  of  German 
territory  were  thus  laid  open  to  the  enemy;  but  the  temporary 
sunender  of  the  border  provinces,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great 
strate^pst,  was  a  very  minor  evil  compared  with  the  disasters, 
aulitary  and  political,  that  would  have  resulted  from  an  attempt 
to  hold  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  no  dvilian  minister, 
however  deeply  he  mi^t  have  studied  the  art  of  war,  could 
be  expected  to  solve  for  himself  the  strategic  problems 
which  come  before  him.  In  default  of  practical 
knowledge,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  him  to 
dedde  where  garrisons  should  be  stationed,  what 
ConiBcations  were  necessary,  what  roads  should  be  constructed, 
or  bow  the  lines  of  communication  should  be  protected,  as  to 
frame  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  invasion  of  a  hostile  state.  His 
foresight,  his  prevision  of  the  acddents  inevitable  in  war,  would 
necessarily  be  far  inferior  to  those  of  men  who  had  spent  thdr 
fives  in  applying  strategical  prindples  to  concrete  cases;  and 
U  is  escMdingly  unlikely  that  he  would  be  u  prolific  of 
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strategical  espedients  as  those  familiar  with  their  employment. 
Nevertheless,  a  minbter  of  war  cannot  divest  himself  of  hit 
lespmuibility  for  the  conduct  of  military  operations.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  directly  responsiUe  that  plains  of  campaign  to 
meet  every  possible  contmgency  are  worked  out  in  time  of  peace. 
In  the  seoond  place,  be  is  directly  responsible  that  the  advice 
on  which  he  acu  should  be  the  best  procurable.  It  is  essential, 
theveSore,  that  he  should  be  capable  of  forming  an  independent 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  military  projects  which  may  be 
submitted  to  him,  and  also  on  the  merits  of  those  who  have  to 
execute  them.  Pitt  knew  enough  of  war  and  men  to  sdect  Wolfe 
for  ihexommand  m  Canatia.  Canning  and  CasUerea^  in  qiita 
of  the  opposlu'on  of  the  king,  sent  Wellington,  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  licutenant-geneials,  to  hold  Portugal  against  the  French. 
The  French  Directory  had  sufficient  sense  to  accept  Napoleon's 
project  for  the  campaign  of  Italy  in  1796.  In  the  third  pdace, 
strategy  cannot  move  altogether  untrammelled  by  politics  and 
finance.  But  political  and  firmndal  considerations  may  not 
present  themselves  in  quite  the  same  light  to  the  soldier  as  to  the 
statesman,  and  the  latter  is  bound  to  make  certain  that  they  have 
reed vcd  d  ue  at  tention.  I  f ,  however,  modifications  are  necessary, 
they  should  be  aoade  before  the  plan  of  campaign  is  finally 
approved;  and  in  any  case  the  puidy  military  considerations 
should  be  most  osrefally  wdghed.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  an  unfavourable  political  situation  is  best  redeemed  by  a 
dedsive  victory,  while  a  reverse  will  do  more  to  shake  confidracfi 
in  the  Government  than  even  the  temponuy  surrender  of  some 
portion  of  the  national  domains.  "  Be  sure  before  striking  " 
and  ReeuUr  four  mieux  santer  are  both  admirable  maxims; 
but  thdr  practical  application  requires  a  thorough  i4>predation 
ai  the  true  prindples  of  war,  and  a  very  large  degree  of  moral 
courage,  both  in  the  soldier  who  suggests  and  in  the  statesman 
who  approves.  If,  however,  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  are 
supported  by  an  enli^tened  public,  suffidently  acquainted  with 
war  to  realize  that  patience  is  to  be  preferred  to  psedpitation, 
that  retreat,  though  inglorious,  is  not  necessarily  humiliating, 
thdr  task  is  very  considerably  lightened.  Nothing  is  more 
stgnl6cant  than  a  comparison  between  the  Paris  press  in  1870 
and  the  American  Confederate  press  in  1864.  In  the  one  case, 
ev«i  after  the  disastrous  results  of  the  fost  encountcre  had 
proved  the  superior  strength  and  readiness  of  the  enemy,  the 
French  people,  with  aU  the  heat  of  presumptuous  ignorance, 
cried  out  for  more  battles,  for  an  immediate  offensive,  for  a 
desperate  defmce  of  the  frontier  provinces.  So  fierce  was  their 
clamour  that  both  the  generals  and  the  government  hesitated, 
until  it  was  too  late,  to  advise  the  retreat  of  Bazainc's  army; 
and  when  that  army  had  been  cut  off  at  Meta,  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  was  so  great  that  the  last  reserve  of  France  was 
despatched  to  Sedan  on  one  of  the  maddest  enterprises  ever 
undertaken  by  a  dvilized  state.  In  1864,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  Lee  In  Virginia  and  JolinstMi  in  the  west  were  retreating 
from  position  to  position,  and  the  huge  hosts  of  the  Uni<m  were 
gnulually  converging  on  the  very  heart  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
Southern  press,  aware  that  every  backward  step  made  the 
Federal  task  more  difficult,  had  nothmg  but  praise  for  the 
caution  which  controlled  the  movements  of  their  armies.  But 
the  Southern  press,  in  three  crowded  years  of  conflict,  had  learned 
something  of  war.  In  1866  and  1870  the  German  press  was  so 
carefully  muxxled  that  even  had  there  been  occasion  it  could 
have  done  nothing  to  prejudice  public  opinion.  Thus  both  the 
soverdgn  and  the  generals  w«e  backed  by  the  popuhir  support 
that  they  w  richly  merited;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
relations  between  the  army  and  the  goveramer.t  were  char* 
acterixed  by  a  harmony  which  has  been  seldom  seen.  The  old 
king,  in  his  dual  capadty  as  head  of  the  state  and  commander- 
in-chief,  had  the  last  word  to  say,  not  only  in  the  selection  of 
the  superior  officers,  but  in  approving  every  important  opemtioii. 
With  an  adviser  like  Moitke  at  his  dbow,  it  might  appear  that 
these  were  mere  matters  of  form.  Moitke.  however,  assures  us 
that  the  king  was  by  no  means  a  figurehead.  Although  most 
careful  not  to  assert  his  authority  in  a  way  that  would  embamss 
his  chid  of  staff,  and  always  ready  toyidd  his  own  judgment 
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to  sound  ressotts,  he  expressed,  nevertheless,  a  peffectly  inde- 
pendent G{Mnion  on  every  proposal  placed  before  him,  and  on 
very  many  occasions  made  most  useful  suggestions.  And  at 
the  same  time,  while  systematically  refraining  from  all  inter- 
ference after  military  operations  had  once  bq^uOi  he  never 
permitted  military  oonsideratiotts  to  override  the  demands  of 
policy.  In  1866,  when  it  was  manifestly  of  the  first  importance, 
from  a  mib'tary  point  of  view,  that  the  Prussian  army  should  be 
oonoentrated  in  a  position  which  would  enaUe  it  to  cross  the 
border  immediately  war  was  declared,  the  political  situation  was 
so  strained  that  it  was  even  more  Important  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  setting  foot  at  any  single  point  on  Prussian  territory. 
The  army,  in  consequence,  was  dispersed  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated, and  the  ultimate  oCFensive  became  a  difficult  and 
hazardous  operation.  It  is  true  that  the  lung  was  an  able  and 
eipcrienced  soldier.  Nevertheless,  the  wise  restraint  he  displayed 
hi  the  course  of  two  great  campaigns,  as  well  as  the  skill  with 
which  he  adjusted  confficting  iaJctors,  are  an  admirahfe  rxamplf 
ci  judicious  statesmanship. 

The  duration  of  a  campaign  is  hirffdy  affected  by  the  deadly 
properties  of  modem  firearms.  It  is  true  that  the  losses  in 
battle  are  reiadvely  less  that  in  the  days  of  Brown 
Bess  and  the  smooth-bore  cannon,  and  almost  in- 
significant when  compared  with  the  fearful  carnage 
wrought  by  sword  and  spear.  The  reason  is  simple. 
A  battkfidd  in  the  <M  da3ns,  except  at  close  quarters,  was  a 
oomparativdy  sale  kxmlity.  and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
engaged  were  seldom  expasad  for  a  long  lime  together  to  a  hot 
and  continuous  fire.  To-day  death  has  a  far  wider  range,  and 
the  strahi  on  the  nerves  is  consequently  far  more  severe.  De- 
noralixation.  therefore,  sets  m  at  an  eadicr  period,  and  it  is 
BBore  complete.  IVhen  troops  once  resEse  their  inferiority,  th^ 
can  no  longer  be  depended  on.  It  is  not  the  losses  they  have 
actually  suffered,  but  those  that  they  expect  to  suffer,  that  affea 
them.  Unless  disci|dine  and  nati<Hial  spirit  are  of  superior 
quality,  unless  the  soldier  is  animated  by  something  higher  than 
the  more  habit  of  rn*Th^nifi1  obedience,  panic,  shirking  and 
wholesale  surrender  will  be  the  ordinary  features  of  a  campaign. 
These  phenomena  made  themselves  apparent,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  as  long  ago  as  the  American  Civil  War,  when  the  weapon 
of  Urn  infantry  was  the  munle^oading  rifle,  firing  at  most  two 
rounds  a  minate,  and  when  the  projectiles  of  the  artillery  were 
hard^  more  destructive  than  the  stone  shot  of  Mons  Meg. 
With  the  migirine  rifle,  msriifnft  guns,  RhrepnrI  and  high 
explosives  they  havn  become  more  pronounced  than  even  at 
Vionvilk  or  Plevna.  "The  retreat  of  the  i^th  (Prussian) 
Brigade,'*  writes  Csptaia  Hoenig,  an  eye-witness  of  the  former 
battle,  "  forms  the  most  awful  drama  of  the  grest  war.  It  had 
tost  53%  of  its  strength,  and  the  proportion  of  killed  la  wounded 
was  as  3  to  4.  Strong  men  rollapwid  iaanimaia»  ...  I  saw 
men  cry  like  diildren,  others  fell  prone  without  a  aound;  in 
most  the  need  of  water  thrust  forth  all  other  instincts;  the  body 
demanded  its  rights.  '  Water,  water,'  was  the  only  intelligible 
ay  that  broke  from  thase  moving  phantoms  The  enemy's 
lead,  poured  like  hail  upon  the  wittclied  remnant  of  the  brigade^ 
yet  thty  osoved  only  slowly  to  the  rear,  their  heads  bent  in  utter 
weariness;  their  features  distorted  unds  the  thick  dust  that 
had  fstbered  on  faces  dripping  with  swnt.  The  stnin  was 
b^ood  endnranoe.  The  soMipr  was  no  longer  a  receptive  being, 
he  was  oblivions  cl  everything,  grest  or  smaO.  His  comrades 
or  his  saperioa  be  no  longer  reoopiiaed;  and  yet  he  was  the 
same  man  who  but  a  abort  timeUinra  had  marched  across  the 
battlefisldshmitiin  hit  sjaichingcboras.  Afewacti\'eaquadron5, 
aadaotaoMHiwMldbnneKapedl    Only  he  who  had  seen  men 
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month  of  the  campaign,  and  it  is  thus  perfectly  dear  that  some 
small  mistake  in  conduct,  some  trifling  deficiency  in  prqiaration, 
an  iU-oonceived  order  or  a  few  hours'  delay  in  bringing  up  a 
reinforcement  may  have  the  most  terrible  consequences. 

The  importsnoe,  nsy  the  necessity,  that  the  people,  as  a 
governing  body,  should  keep  ss  watdiful  an  eye  on  its  armed 
forces  and  the  national  defences  as  on  diptemacy  or  legislation 
is  fully  realized  naturally  enough,  only  by  those  nations  whme 
instucts  of  self-iKtservation,  by  reason  of  the  configuntioo  oC 
their  frontiem  or  their  political  situation,  are  strongly  developed. 
Yet  even  to  maritime  empires,  to  Great  Britain  or  indeed  to  the 
United  Sutes,  an  efficient  army  is  of  the  first  necessity. 
Their  land  frontiers  are  vulnerable.   They  may  have  JJjJJj^r* 
to  deal  with  rebeUion,  and  a  navy  is  not  all-poweriul,  tftm!^ 
even  for  the  defence  of  coasts  and  oommeroe.    It 
can  protect,  but  it  cannot  destroy.     Without  the  help  of 
an  army,  it  can  neither  complete  the  ruin  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  nor  prevent  its  resuscitatioin.    Without  the  help  of  a^, 
army  it  can  hardly  foroe  a  hostile  power  to  ssfc  for  terms. 
Exhaustion  is  the  object  of  its  warfare;  but  exhaustion^. unless 
accelerated  by  crushing  blows,  is  sn  exceedingly  slow  process. 
In  the  spring  of  x86i  the  blockade  was  esublished  in  American 
wateis  slong  the  oossts  of  the  Southen  Confederacy,  and 
maintained  with  increasmg  stringency  from  month  to  month. 
Yet  it  was  not  Ull  the  spring  of  1865  that  the  ook>urs  of  the 
Union  floated  from  the  OM^itol  of  Richmond,  and  it  was  the  army 
which  placed  them  there;.     A  state,  then,  which  should  rely 
on  na^  strength  alone,  oould  look  forward  to  no  other  than 
a  protracted  war,  and  a  protracted  war  between  two  great 
powers  is  antaeuistic  to  the  interesu  of  the  civilized  world. 
With  the  nations  aimed  to  the  teeth,  and  domioatud  to  a  greater 
or  smaller  extent  by  a  militant  spirit;  with  oonuneroe  and 
finance  dq)endent  for  health  and  security  on  universal  peace, 
foreign  intervention  is  a  mere  question  of  time.    'Sat  would 
public  opinion,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  America,  be  content 
with  a  purely  defensive  policy,  even  if  snch  policy  were  practic- 
able.  Putting  aside  the  tedium  and  the  dangeis  of  an  intermin- 
able  campaign,  the  national  pride  would  never  be  brought  to 
confess  that  it  was  incapable  of  the  same  resolute  effort  as  much 
smaller  communities.    *'  An  army,  and  a  strong  army,"  would 
bethegoieralcry.   Nor  would  such  an  army  be  difficult  to  create. 
Enonnous  numbers  would  not  be  needed.    An  army  supported 
by  an  invindble  luvy  possesses  a  strength  which  is  out  of  aU 
proportion  to  iu  size.    Even  to  those  who  rely  on  the  lug  bat- 
talions and  huge  Icotresses,  the  amphibious  power  of  a  great 
maritime  stale,  if  intelligeotly  directed,  may  be  a  most  formidable 
menace;  while  to  the  state  itself  it  is  an  extraordinary  security. 
The  history  of  Great  Britain  is  one  long  illustration.    Opuin 
Uahan  poinu  out  that  there  are  always  dominant  positions, 
outside  the  ^ontieis  of  a  maritime  Uale,  which,  in  the  interests 
of  oonuneroe,  ss  well  as  of  supremacy  at  sea,  should  never  be 
aUowed  10  pass  into  the  posscssirA  of  a  powerful  neighbour. 
Great  Britain,  always  dependent  for  her  prosp^ty  on  narrow 
seas,  has  kwg  been  familiar  with  the  importance  of  the  positions 
that  mmmand  these  waterways.    In  one  respect  at  least  her 
policy  has  been  consistenu    She  has  spared  no  effort  to  secure 
such  positions  for  hcrsdf,  or,  if  that  has  been  impracticable, 
at  least  to  draw  their  teeth.   Gibraltar,  Malta,  St  Lncia,  Aden, 
'E^'ptt  Cyprus  are  contpicuons  instances;  but  above  all  stands 
Antwerp.    In  prrhsps  the  most  original  passaiee  of  Alison's 
monumenul  work  the  constant  inflnmrr  of  Antwerp  on  the 
destinies  of  the  United  Elingdom  is  vividly  portrayed.    "  Nature 
has  framed  the  Scheldt  to  be  the  rival  of  the  Thames.    Flowing 
throuah  a  country  excrffing  even  the  midland  counties  ol  England 
in  wealth  and  resources,  adjoining  cities  equal  to  any  in  Europe 
in  arts  and  commerce;  the  artery  at  once  of  Flanders  and 
HoQand,  of  Brabant  and  Luxemburg,  it  is  fitted  to  be  the 
peat  organ  of  communication  between  the  fertile  fields  and 
rich  manufacturing  towns  oC  the  Low  Countries  and  other 
maritime  sutes  of  the  world.**  Antwerp,  moreover,  the  key 
of  the  great  estuary,  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  establishment 
of  a  vast  naval  arsenal,  such  as  it  became  under  Phil^  IL  of 
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1  agalA  timlec  tke  fifst  Napoleoo.  <'It  it  Um  poiot," 
the  hjnoriin, "  fsom  wliick  in  every  afe  Um  independ- 
CBOC  of  ciwse  kingdoms  has  been  teriooily  meoeoed.  Sensible 
of  ha  danger,  it  hid  been  the  fixed  policy  of  Gieat  Britain 
for  cmtnrifs  lo  prevent  this  fonnidaide  ontwork  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  and  the  best  days  of  her  history 
are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  straggle  to  ward  off  such  a  disaster.'' 
In  asaj9>mg,  however,  every  great  war  in  whkb  Great  Britain 
has  been  engsflsd  to  this  caiise  alone  be  has  gone  too  far.  The 
secunty  of  Indui  has  been  a  motiye  of  eqnal  strength.  Never- 
theksB,  it  was  to  protect  Antwerp  from  this  Frendi  that  Charles 
U.  sided  with  the  Dutch  in  i^;  that  Anne  dcdared  war  on 
Louis  XIV.  in  1704;  that  Chatham  supported  Pnaiia  in  'r743; 
that  Pitt,  fifty  years  later,  took.up  anna  agsiast  the  Revointion. 
lie  trophies  of  the  British  army  in  the  great  war  with  France 
wen  characteristic  of  the  amphibious  power*  The  troops  took. 
more  battlcsh^M  than  colovrs,  and  alaaost  as  many 
naval  arseaab  as  land  fortresiesb  Many  were  the 
blows  they  struck  at  the  msritime  strength  of  France 
and  her  allies;  but  had  the  espeditjon  wtddh  landed 
on  the  Isle  of  Wakheren  in  1809  been  as  vigorously 
conducted  as  it  was  wisely  conceived,  it  would  have  hitNapoleon 
far  harder  than  even  the  seisure  of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  great  dockyard  that  the  empeiw  had  oonstmcted 
on  the  Scheldt  held  the  nucleus  of  a  fH>werful  fleet.  Eight  Une- 
of-battle  ships  and  ten  frigates  lay  in  mid^hannet*  Twenty 
vessels  of  different  classes  were  on  the  sKps,  and  in  the  magpianes 
and  storehouses  had  been  accumulated  suffident  material  to 
equip  all  these  and  twenty  more.  The  destruction  of  Antwerp— 
and  for  a  full  week  it  was  at  Lord  Chatham's  mercy— would 
have  freed  scores  of  British  frigates  to  protect  British  oommeroe; 
Wellington,  in  his  great  campaign  of  i8t  j,  could  not  have  had 
to  complain  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  communication  by  sea 
of  a  British  army  was  insecure;  the  Americans*  in  the  war 
which  broke  out  in  rSrs,  would  have  been  mora  vigorously 
opposed;  and  Napoleon,  who,  while  Antwerp  wns  hui,  never 
abogethcr  abandoned  hope  of  overmastering  Great  Britain  on 
her  own  element,  might*  on  his  own  confession,  have  reUnquished 
the  useiees  struggle  with  the  great  sea  power.  The  expedition 
failed,  and  failed  disastrous^.  But  for  all  that,  fulfiUbg  as 
it  did  the  great  masim-that  the  naval  itrength  of  the  enemy 
should  be  the  first  objective  of  the  forces  of  the  maritime  power, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  it  was  a  strategicsl  stroke  of  the  highest 


The  predominant  part  played  by  the  army  under  Wellington 
in  Spain  and  Belgium  has  tended  to  obscure  the  principle  that 
governed  its  employment  in  the  war  of  r793~r8rs*  Tlie  army, 
io  the  opinion  of  the  country,  was  first  and  foremost  the  auxiliary 
of  the  fle^t;  and  only  when  the  naval  strength  of  the  enemy 
had  been  ckstroyed  was  it  used  in  the  ordinary  manner,  i.e. 
io  the  invasion  of  the  hoi^tile  territory  and  in  lending  aid  to  the 
faeces  of  confederate  powers.  Events  proved  that  these  principles 
were  absolutely  sound.  It  was  not  in  the  narrow  sess  alone  that 
the  army  rendered  good  service  to  the  navy.  Depriving  France 
of  her  colonies,  occupying  her  ports  in  foreign  waters,  ousting 
her  from  commanding  posts  along  the  trade  routes,  it  contributed 
net  only  to  her  exhaustion,  but  to  the  protection  of  British 
fywnnifrce  and  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  maritime 
soprcoiacy.  Few  of  these  operations  are  of  sufiBdent  magnitude 
to  attract  much  notice  from  the  ordinary  historian,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  overrate  their  effect.  To  the  possession  of  the 
domiiMuit  positions  that  were  captured  by  the  army.  Great 
Britain,  in  no  small  dMree,  is  indebted  for  the  present  security  of 
her  vast  dominions.  The  keynote  of  the  fierce  struggle  with  the 
French  Empire  was  the  possession  of  India.  Before  he  became 
First  Consul,  Napoleon  had  realized  that  India  was  the  throne 
of  Asia;  that  wiKwver  should  sit  on  that  throne,  master  of  the 
commerce  of  the  East,  of  the  richest  and  moat  natural  market 
lor  the  products  of  the  West,  end  of  the  hardiest  and  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  golden  hemisphere,  would  be  master 
of  more  than  half  the  globe.  But  his  prescience  was  not  surer 
than  the  instinct  of  the  British  pci^ple.    Vague  and  shadowy 


indeed  inn  thdr  dreams  of  empire,  yet  the  presentiment  of 
ftttuM  greatness,  based  on  the  foothold  they  had  already  gained 
in  Hinduiran,  aeema  always  to  have  controlled  the  national 
policy.  They  knew  as  wefl  as  Napoleon  that  Malu  and  Egypt, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  were  merely  the  outworks  of  their  strong- 
hold in  the  East;  and  that  if  those  outworks  fell  into  the  hanifa 
of  France,  a  great  army  of  warlike  Mahommedans,  led  by  French 
generals,  stiiened  by  a  French  army  corps,  and  gathering 
impetus  from  the  accesston  of  every  tribe  it  passed  through, 
might  manh  unopposed  across  the  Indus.  So,  from  first  to  last, 
the  least  threat  against  Egypt  and  Malta  sufficed  to  awaken 
their  apprehensioas;  and  in  their  kaowledge  that  India  was  the 
ultimate  objective  of  all  hb  schemes  is  to  be  found  the  explanation 
of  the  stubbornness  with  which  they  fought  Napoleon.  It  b  not 
to.be  denied  that  in  thwarting  the  axnbitlon  of  their  mighty 
rival,  or  perhaps  in  furthering  their  own,  the  navy  was  the  chief 
instrument;  but  in  thrusting  the  Frendi  from  E^pt,  in  adding 
Ceylon,  Mauritius  and  Cape  Colony  to  the  outworks,  the  army, 
small  as  it  was  then,  compared  with  the  great  hosts  of  the 
Continent,  did  much  both  for  the  making  and  the  security  of  the 
British  Empire. 

But  the  scope  of  the  military  operstioos  of  n  maritime  sute 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  capture  of  ookmies,  naval  arsenals 
and  coaling-stations.  Timely  diversions,  by  attracting  a  kr^e 
portieo  of  the  enemy's  fighting  strength  on  the  mainland,  may 
give  valuable  aid  to  the  armies  of  an  ally.  The  Peninsular  War 
is  a  ooospicuous  example.  According  to  Napofeon,  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  his  grip  on  Spahi  dtimved  him  of  180,000  good 
soldiers  during  the  disastrous  can^gn  .of  rSrj;  and  those 
soldicn^  who  would  have  made  Dresden  a  dedaive  instead  of  a 
barren  victory,  were  hdd  fast  by  WeUmgtoik  Agam,  it  was  the 
news  of  Vittoria  that  made  it  useless  for  the  emperor  to  propose 
terms  of  peace,  and  so  escape  from  the  ooib  that  strangled  him 
at  LeipBig. 

Nor  Is  the  reinforcement  supplied  by  asmail  army  based  upon 
the  sea  to  be  despised.  In  1793  a  British  contingent  imder  the 
duke  of  York  formed  part  iA  the  allied  forces  which,  had  the 
British  government  forborne  to  interfne,  would  in  all  probability 
have  captured  Paris.  Twoity-two  yesrs  later,  under  wiser 
auspices,  another  contingent,  although  numbering  no  more  than 
30,000  men,  took  a  decisive  part  in  the  war  ^  nations,  and  the 
blunders  of  the  (^der  generation  were  more  than  rqiaited  at 
Wateriook  Nevertheless,  (he  strength  of  the  amphibious  power 
has  been  -more  cffeaivdy  displayed  than  in  the  campaign  of 
r8i5.  Intervention  at  the  most  criUcal  period  of  a  war  has 
produced  greater  results  than  the  provision  of  a  contingent  at 
the  outset.  In  r78i  the  disembarkation  of  a  French  army  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  rendered  certain  the  independence  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  t878,  when  the  Russian  invaders  were 
already  in  sight  of  Constantinople,  the  arrival  of  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Dardanelles,  following  the  mobilisation  of  an  ex- 
peditionary force,  at  once  arrested  thdr  further  progress.  Had 
the  British  Cabinet  of  r8o7  realised  the  preponderating  strength 
which  even  a  small  army,  if  rightly  used,  draws  from  the  con^- 
mand  of  the  sea,  the  campaign  of  Eylau  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  as  disastrous  to  Napoleon  as  that  of  Ldpaig.  The 
presence  of  ao,ooo  men  at  the  great  battle  would  have  surely 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  allies.  Yet,  although  the  men 
were  available,  although  a  few  months  later  a7iOoo  were  aasembled 
in  the  Baltic  for  the  coercion  of  Deiunark,  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
forgetful  of  Marlborough's  glories,  were  so  imbiied  with  the  idea 
that  the  British  army  was  too  insignificant  to  take  part  in  a 
Continental  war,  that  the  opportunity  was  let  slip.  It  is  a 
sufficiently  remarkable  fact  that  the  successive  governments 
of  that  em,  although  they  realized  very  dearly  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  army  was  to  support  the  operaUons  and  complete 
the  triumph  of  the  navy,  never  seemed  to  have  grasped  the 
prindpks  which  should  have  controlled  its  use  when  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea  had  been  attained.  The  march  of  the  Allies  on 
Paris  in  r793  was  brought  to  a  standstill  because  the  British 
Cabinet  considered  that  the  contingent  would  be  better  em- 
pk>yed  in  boicging  Dunkirk.   After  the  failure  of  the  expedition 


undu  Sit  iaha  Hoore  to  ichiaK  the  isipamUs,  ud  h  cod' 
imKtuHi  «)thrbeSpAiUArds  drive  IheFRDchlromtbfl  Peniniula, 

IbealTp^  although,  as  wc  luve  stea,  had  inch  LDlervenlion  b«D 
well  limfd,  it  might  cawly  liave  changed  the  current  oFeveallr 
Tt  ii  true  that  when  tlK  rnain  theatre  is  occupied  by  huge  armies, 
Bi  vat  lli«  cue  during  ihe  whole  o[  Ihe  Nlpolconic  conHlct,  the 
value  of  a  comparatively  inuEl  force,  however  ludden  its  appear- 
ance^  ia  hy  no  means  easily  leaiized.  For  inarance.  it  would  Mem 
at  fint  sight  that  a  British  contingent  of  100,000  men  would  be 
almoit  lost  amid  the  millioni  ttiat  would  Ii 
conflicts  of  a  European  woj.    It  is  remei 
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al  the  point  of  collision  will  be  far  great 
10  asiemble  in  Ihe  days  of  Napoleon.  Ni 
communication,  especially  railways,  will 
guard  Ihcm  Ihan  hi:ieto(ore,  for  they  ai 
The  longer,  therefore,  (he  lines  of  comn 


supply  ai 


deploy  several  armies 


two  army  corps  might  turn  tbe  ■ 

The  obiections.  however,  to 

ue  aumcrous.     Between  allied  armio,  opeclally  if  one  is  lar 

larger  Ihan  the  other,  there  It  ccrudn  to  be  friction, 

**j*J"  Bi  was  Ihe  case  in  ihe  Crimea;  -and  the  questioa  ol 

ZmS.       supply  i«  not  wily  lettled.    II,  however,  the  decisive 

point  it  near  the  coasi,  u  ia  the  campaign  of  Eylau, 

the  aimy  of  tbe  maiiijme  power,  poisesilng  iu  own  base,  can 

tender  effective  aid  without  emharraument  either  to  itadf 

or  iu  ally.    But,  under  all  other  conditions,  independent  opera- 

tioru  of  a  secondary  nature  are  distinctly  to  be  preferred.    Such 

was  etearly  the  opinion  of  tlw  British  ministries  during  the 

war  with  France.     Hiey  recognized  thai  by  giving  vitality 

and  backbone  to  popular  risings  even  a  smalt  army  might  create 

of  isolated  eSorts,  made  at  far-diitant  points;  and  even  so  late 
as  iSrj  they  were  oblivious  o(  the  self-evident  [acts  that  for  a 
diversion  to  be  really  effective  II  must  be  made  in  such  strength 
as  to  conititute  a  serious  threat,  and  that  it  should  be  directed 
against  sonle  vital  point.  Fortunately  for  Europe,  Wellington 
foresaw  that  the  permanent  Dccopilion  of  Fonagal,  and  tbe 
presence  ol  s  British  army  in  dose  proiimity  to  the  eouihetn 
frontier  of  Prance,  would  be  a  nwhace  which  it  would  be  Im- 
pojrible  for  Napoleon  10  disregard.  Yet  with  what  difEcuhy 
he  induced  the  government  to  adopt  his  views,  and  how  luke- 
warm was  their  support,  is  exposed  in  the  many  volumes  of  his 
despatches.    In  all  binary  there  are  few  more  glaring  instanna 

of  iSij,  U  Ihe  moment  Wellington  was  contemplating  Ihe 
campaign  Ihal  was  to  sipel  the  French  from  Spain,  and  was 

« large  Force  In  Ihe  vagus  hope  of  eidtlng 

Italy.     Whetbei  the  impnvenieat  Id  o 

u  the  incrtsK  in  (be  siie  of  umiet,  biv*  not  pMlly  mikened 

the  vilue  of  dtvenions  on  Uw  MddUAjt%4Mnh  to  ny. 

Railways  may  enable  tbe   "    "— '"  ■^"**'^'  '■    - 

so  rapidly  Iha 


H  inportint  arsenal,  would 
to  mainiam  large'  garrisons  along  the  whole  ai 
sirengtb  of  these  garrisons.  In  all  probability,  * 
h  larger  in  Ihe  aggregate  than  the  force  which  1 


tsally.    On( 


produce  a  complete  change  in  Ihe  dluition. 
jI  Plevna,  in  cloie  proiimity  to  the  Rvsaiao 
liDasaod  to  tbe  single  bridge  acnMs  tbe  Danube, 
ian  advance  through  Bulgaria  to  a  niddea  eiop, 

ptessure  on  Turkey  proper.  The  deadlock 
wggeslive.    Let  us  suppose  that  tbe  invaders' 

iiip|)lied  from  the  s«a,  «iih  unlimited  lacilitits 
I.  Osman's  ring  of  earthworks  would  h»ve 
impregnable;  and  had  (he  Hftg  been  pushed 


ibillly,  B 


Kfor 


htRussi 


rver  have  crossed  th 
if  an  army  lands  within  reach 
Ions  it  may  cempri  Ihe  enemy, 
i,  to  renounce  all  enterpriset 


Ii  is  perfectly  possible 
ofa  precarious  tine  of  c 
although  far  superior 
against  distant  polnlL 

some  respects  they  are 

Two  trains  will  supply 

sevenl  hundred  miles  distant  from 

the  road-bed  b  easily  dealroyed ;  the 

able,  and  tbe  regular  course  o(  irafKc  li  nisccpifbic  to  the  lightest 

threal.     So,  when  railways  become  Ihe  principal  factors,  u 

■hen  an  umy  Ends  itself  dependent  on  a  long  and  eiposed  line. 

a  powerful  aggressive  combination  beconies  a  matter  of  the 

uimon  difficulty.    The  whole  atienlion  ol  Ihe  comminder  niD 

be  given  to  the  secutj'ty  of  his  supplies,  and  even  if  he  Ss  not 

thrown  an  Ihe  defensive  by  the  enemy's  sclrvily,  his  liberty 

of  action  will  be  etceedingly  citcum scribed.    The  relative  values 

of  Ihe  diBetent  kinds  1^  communications  have  a  most  important 

beating  on  Ihe  art  of  war.    A  great  watetwsy,  such  as  Ihe  Kile, 

the  Mi»issi[^,  the  Danube  or  tbe  Ganges,  is  sale'  and  surer 


lb  these 


re  Ihe  1 


for  inslsnce,  a  study  of  Ihe  .  ,     , 

enabled  Mollke  to  forecast, 'wflh  absolute  accuracy,  thcdirectioo 
o(  Napoleon's  advance,  the  distribulion  of  his  forces,  and  Ibe 
eilenl  of  fnmt  that  they  would  occupy.  Id  a  wnr,  therefore, 
between  two  Continents!  poiveta,  the  slaB  on  eilher  side  would 
have  no  difficuliy  In  determining  the  line  ol  attack;  (be  locality 
for  concentration  would  be  ot  once  made  dear;  and  as  Ihe 
carrying  capacity  of  all  railways  is  well  known,  tbe  nimiben 
that  would  be  encountered  at  any  one  point  aloag  Ibe  ttonl 
easily  calculated.    But  if  Ihe  enemy's  army,  supported 


by  a 


iirieel,  • 


:r,  Ihe  ( 


I  would  be  ImpOBlhle  to  do  more  than 

II  might  strike  at  any  point  altmg 
it,  or  ll  might  shift  frens  one  point  to 
itsnl.  in  absolute  security;  it  could 

icwjtdct  the  eiiemy  with  feints,  and  cause  him  to  dispone  bis 

over  the  whole  leaboatd.     Surprije  and   freedom   o( 

of  Ihe  power  that 

Ids  the  sei.    Wltaais  Ihe  War  ol  S*ceision.  .  McCtellan, 

I,  by  the  adroit  Iranifer  of  iio,o©o  men  down  Ihe  reache* 

■sapeake  to  the  Virginia  Fem'nsnii,  had  KIchmon 

.     Granl  [n  t86j,  by  continually  changing  ' ' 

■      "      '     n  one  river  to  another,  made  mure  iiruBiim 

I  predeceston  had  done  in  two  years.     Shei. 

aeiXMi  Georgia  would  have  been  impouible 

set  been  teajy  to  tecelve  Wm  when  h*  naclwd 


♦-    *^f-<:<  « 


fMHCIFLESI 


WAR 


JM 


Ufee  Atiaiilfe;  «id,  thiDoghoKt*tl»'«ftr,  the  klio«lediB<tl«t«t 
amy  woniimf  •  vKt  fleet  oC  tnoipoft*  misht  appcir  «tf  4qy  one 
of  tbe  ports  on  thdr  eoocBinu»  sietbanrd  peevcnted  tile  Con- 
s,  nsiwifhauadilig  dm  the  -sanisoos  weee  rtdund  to 
dangerous  extent,  kom  maising  thetr  foU  sttengtih  lor 


Tbe  power  of  strihing  like  "n  belt  from  the  Uue  "  is  of  the 

grrstiTfft  ¥due  in  mur.    Suitnase  nns  tbe  fonndatioB  el 

»im«iit  an  the  grand  strategical  oombinations  of  tbe  pest,  as 

it  "mS^  be  of  those  to  come.   The  fiitt  thought  and  the  last  of  the 

Sieat  general  is  to  oatwit  his  ndversaiy,  end  lo  atnke 

where  he  is  least  eqiected.  AndthemessurBsbeadopta 

to  acoompUah  *  his  pmpose  are  not  easilj  divined. 

What  soddier  in  Europe  aniiripeted  Marlborough's 

to  the  Dakiube  and  Blenbeias  field?    What  other  brsfai 

NapoieDn's  dreamt  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  bsfen 

M«sen0o?    Was  there  a  single  general  of  Prussia  bdkam  Jena. 

farcaaw  that  the  French  irould  march  north  tem  the 

irins  frontier,  ancowering  the  loeds  to  the  Rfaiae^  and  tiaidng 

r'dcstniction  in  one  of  defeat?   Who  believed,  in  tbe  eady 

Jenne  oC  iftrs,  that  an  army  i3o,oeo-strong  would  dan  to  invade 

&  coustry  'M— »*<**'  by  two  armies  that  mustered  logrther  over 

aoo.ooo  unbeaten  aohiieis?    To  what  Federal  soldier  did  it 

occwr,  on  the  morning  of  Cfaancxilonnrflle,  that  Lee,  confronted 

by  90,000  Northerners,  would  detach  the  half  of  his  own  smaU 

force  of  50,000  to  attack  his  enemy  in  flank  and  rear?    The- 

yrrry  comrse  which  *  appeared  to  ordinacy  minds  so  beset 'by 

difficulties  and  dangen  as  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  practiod 

strategy  has,  over  and  over  again,  been  that  which  led  to  decisive 

victory;  and  if  there  is  one  ksaon  more  yahasible  than  another 

a»  re^rds  national  defence,  it  is  that  preparation  canoot  be 

too  careful  or  precautions  overdone.    Overwhelming,  numbers, 

adequately  trained,  commanded  and  equipped,  are  the  oidy 

taeum  of  casuiing  absolute  socunty.  Butanuaierioalpreponder* 

nncc,  cither  by  land  or  sea,  over  all  possible  hostile  combiaa-. 

tioos,  is  unattainable,  and  in  default  the  only  sound  policy 

is  to  take  timely  and  anlpfe  precautions  against  all  enterprises 

whicb  wn  even  renwlely  possible.   There  is  nothing  mora  to  be 

dreaded  in  war  than  tbe  oeilibined  labours  of  a  thoeoughly 

well-trained  general  staff,  except  the  intellect  and  andadty  of  a 

great  strategist.    The  ordinary  mind,  even  if  it  does 

^      not  shrink  from  great  danger,  sees  no  way  of  surmount- 

big   great    difficulties;   and   any   operation   which 

involves  both  vast  dangers  and  vast  difficulties  it 

at  as  chimericaL    The  heavtn*bom  sirategiat,  on  the 

band,  "  takes  no  counsel  cif  his  fears."    Knowing  that 

is  seldom  to  be  won  without  incurring  risks,,  he  is  always 

greatly  dwing;  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  overcomes  all 

obstades,  and  even  uses  them,  as  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  did 

tbe  Alps,  and  as  some  great  captain  of  the  future  may  use  .the 

sea.  to  further  his  purpose  and  surprise  his  adversary,  he  shows 

bis  superiority  to  the  common  herd.   It  is  repeated  ad  numeam 

that  io  consequence  of  the  vastly  improved  means  of  transmitting 

iiJorniation,  surprise  on  a  large  scale  is  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

Ic  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  means  of  concentrating 

Uoops  and  ships  are  far  speedier  than  of  old ;  that  false  informa" 

tioa  can  be  far  more  readily  distributed;  and  also,  that  if  there 

is  one  thing  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  the  great 

suategtst,  surprise  being  still  the  roost  deadly  of  all  weapons, 

will  devote  tbe  whole  ^rce  of  hb  intellect  to  the  peoblem  of 

bringing  it  about. 

Nor  b  it  to  be  disguised  that  amphibious  power  is  a  fitr  more 
terrSile  weapon  than  even  in  the  days  when  it  crushed  Napoleoa 
Cummerte  bas  nicreaaed  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  is  no  longer 
eoafieed  witbm  territorial  limits.  The  srteries  vital  to  the 
crftfenoe  cH  civilized  communities  stretch  over  every  ocean. 
Stoles  which  io  1800  rated  their  maritime  traffic  at  a  few  hundred 
thnoiand  pounds  sterling,  value  it  now  at  many  millions. 
(hbexa,  whose  fla^,  fifty  yesrs  ago,  were  almost  unknown  on 
the  high  seas,  possess  to-day  great  fleets  of  merchantmen; 
sod  those  who  fifty  years  ago  were  self^cpendent.  rely  in  great 
pait,  lerlbo  maiatenaaee  of  their  proHMcrity,  OB  their  intercourse 


'with  distaat  oontbients.  tjifen  is  no  great  power,  and  few  small 
ones,  to  whom  the  loss  of  its  sea-borne  trade  would  be  other  than 
a  most  deadly  blow;  and  there  is  no  grest  powerthat  is  not  far 
man  vidnerdile  than  when  Great  Bihatn,  aiogle-handed,  held 
her  own  against  a  European  coalition.  Cokmies,  cemmerdal 
ports,  dockyards,  ooahng-stations  an  so  many  hostages  to 
fortune.  Yesr  by  year  th^  become  mon  numerous.  Year  by 
year,  as  ogmmenkd  rivalry  grows  mon  acute,  they  become 
more  intimately  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  and  prestige 
of  tbair  mother-eonnerite.  And  to  what  end?  To  exist  ss 
pUidges  of  peace^  autpkia  wuUnris  aai,  or  to  fatt  an  easy 
pney  to  the  power  that  is.eupreme  at  sea  and  can  strike  hard 
ottlawl? 

Even  tbe  baldsit  and  briefest  discussion  of  the  vast  subject 
of  war  would  be  inooospfete  without  some  refennce  to  the 
relative  merits  of  professional  and  unprofessional  vkJb*0# 
seMieot.  Volttntary  service  stil)  holds  its  ground  ut  the  «apm*v* 
Aaglo<Saaoo  states;  sod  both  the  United  Kingdom  ««M«f 
and  America  will  have  to  a  great  extent  to  nily,  in  "^^^ 
case  of  confficts  which  tax  all  their  resources,  on  troops  who 
have  neither  tbe  practice  nor  the  discipline  of  their  standing 
armiea.  Ill^t  wiU  be  the  value  of  these  amatcun  when  pitted 
against  regulars?  Putting  the  question  of  marai  sside,  as 
leadmg  OS  too  fsr  afieM,  it  is  dear  that  the  individual  amateur 
most  depend  upon  his  training.  If,  like  the  majority  of  the 
Boers,  he  is  a  good  shot,  a  good  scout,  a  good  skirmisher  and,  if 
mounted,  a  good  horseman  aiul  horsemaster,  he  is  undeniably 
a  moat  useful  soldier.  But  whether  amateurs  en  masse,  that  is, 
when  organixcd  Into  battalions  and  brigades,  are  thoroughly 
trustworthy,  depends  on  the  quality  of  their  officers.  With  good 
officers,  and  a  certain  amount  of  previous  training,  there  is  no 
reason  why  bodies  of  hnfantry,  artillery  or  mourned  inbmtry, 
composed  entirely  of  unprofessional  soldiers,  should  not  do 
exceUeut  service  in  the  field.  Where  they  am  likdy  to  fail  is  in 
discipline;  and  It  would  appear  that,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
campaign  they  are  more  liable  to  -pank,  less  resolute  in  stuck, 
less  enduring  under  heavy  losses  snd  great  hardships,  and  much 
slower  in  aunoeuvre  than  tbe  profesaionsls.  To  a  certain  extent 
thb  is  inevitable;  and  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  tbe 
value  of  the  dtixen  soldier,  for  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  is 
a  most  critical  phase.  In  short,  troops  who  are  only  half-trained 
or  have  bkeu  hastily  raised  may  be  a  positive  danger  to  the  army 
to  which  they  belong;  and  the  shdtcr  of  stout  earthwodca  ia 
the  only  place  for  them.  Yet  the  presence  of  a  certain  number 
.of  experienced  fighting  men  in  the  tanks  may  make  nil  the 
difference;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  probable  that  battalions  cem-. 
t  posed  of  unprofessiomd  soldiers,  the  free  ckieens  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  state,  are  little  if  at  all  inferior,  as  fighting  units,  to 
battalions  composed  of  ooftscripts.  But  it  is  to  he  understood 
that  the  men  possess  the  qualifications  referrad  to  above,  that 
the  officersare  accustomed  to commaod  and  have  a  good  practical 
knowledge  6f  their  duties  in  the  field.  A  mob,  however  patriotic, 
carrying  small-bore  rifles  is  no  more  likely  lo  bold  its  own  to-day 
against  wdl4ed  regulars  than  did  the  mob  carrying  pikes  and 
flint-k>cks  in  the  past.  A  small  body  of  resolute  dvtlians,  well* 
aimed  and  Wilful  marksmen,  mi^t  easily  on  their  own  ground 
defeat  the  aame  number  of  trained  soldiers,  especially  if  the 
latter  were  badly  led.  But  in  a  war  ol  masses,  tbe  power  of 
combination,  of  rapid  and  <mlei|y  movement,  and  of  tactical 
manmvring  is  bound  to  teU.  (G  J'.R.H.) 
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•xistug  «Kemptioo8.  Tlie  considerations  whicb  have  led  man- 
kind to  systematise  the  pcactke  of  war  in  regsvd  to  private 
property  on  land  do  oOi  arise  in  the  same  fonn  in  connexion 
with  private  property  at  sea.  Hero  there  is  no  question  of 
seizing  the  live  stock,  or  the  bedding,  or  the  food,  or  the  utensils 
of  the  private  citisen.  If  ship  and  cargo  are  captured,  it  may 
be  bard  upon  the  merchant,  but  such  c^tures  do  not  directly 
deprive  him  of  the  necessaries  o£  life.  Yet,  ss  in  the  case  of  war 
on  land,  its  hardships  have  been  attenuated,  and  progress  has 
been  made  by  developing  a  more  systematic  procedure  of  capture 
of  private  property  at  sea.  Thus  exemption  from  capture  is 
now  allowed  by  belUgerenta  to  enemy  nierdiant  ships  which, 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,  are  on  the  way  to  one  of  their  porta, 
and  they  also  allow  enemy  merchantmen  in  their  ports  at  its 
outbreak  a  certain  time  to  leave  them.  This  iscanfirmedby 
the  Hs^e  Convention  of  1907  on  the  status  of  enemy  ships 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  A  somewhat,  similar  pnctioe 
exists  as  regards  pursuit  of  merchant  ships  which  happen  to  be 
in  a  neutral  port  at  the  same  time  with  an  enemy  cruiser.  Under 
the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  respecting  the  rights  and  duties 
of  neutral  powers  in  naval  war  (Ait.  x6),  this,  too,  is  confirmed. 
Lastly,  there  has  grown  up,  on  grounds  similar  to  those  which 
have  led  to  the  indulgence  shown  to  private  property  on  land, 
a  now  generally  recognised  immunity  from  capture  of'smaU 
vessels  ei(gaged  in  the  coast  fisheries,  provided  thqy  are  in  no 
wise  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  war,  which  also  has  been 
duly  confirmed  in  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907  by  Art.  3  of 
the  convention  relative  to  certain  restrictions  on  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  capture  in  maritime  war.  This  has  all  been  done 
with  the  object  of  making  the  operations  of  war  systematic,  and 
enabling  the  private  dtiscn  to  estimate  his  risks  and  take  the 
necessary  precautions  to  avoid  capture,  and  of  restricting  acts 
of  war  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  only  immunity  of  private  property  yet 
known  to  the  laws  of  war  is  a  limited  one  at  sea.  War,  by  its 
very  nature,  seems  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  such  immunity. 
The  tendency  in  war  on  land  has  been  to  spread  its  effects  over 
the  whole  community,  to  keep  a  faithful  record  on  both  ades  of 
all  confiscations,  appropriations  and  services  enforced  against 
privale  citizens;  beyond  this,  protection  has  not  yet  been 
extended.  There  is  good  reason  for  this.  The  object  of  each 
belligerent  being  to  break  the  enemy's  power  and  force  him  to  sue 
for  peace,  it  may  not  be  enough  to  defeat  him  in  the  open  field; 
it  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  him  from  repairing  his  loss  both 
in  men  and  in  the  munitions  of  war.  This  may  imply  crippling 
his  material  resources,  trade  and  manufactures.  It  has  been 
contended  that  "  to  capture  at  sea  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  a  belligerent  state,  or  products  on  the 
sale  of  which  its  prosperity,  and  therefore  its  taxable  sources 
depend,  is  necessarily  one  of  the  objects,  and  one  of  the  least 
cruel,  which  the  belligerents  pursue.  To  capture  the  merchant 
vessds  which  carry  these  goods,  and  even  to  keep  the  seamen 
navigating  them  prisoners,  is  to  prevent  the  employment  of  the 
abipe  by  the  enemy  as  transports  or  cralsers,  and  the  repairing 
from  among  the  teamen  of  ths  mercantils  marine  of  losses  of  men 
in  the  official  navy."  ^ 

The  question  of  reform  of  the  existing  practice  would  naturidly 
be  viewed  in  different  countries  according  to  their  respective 
interests.  The  United  States  has  obviously  an  interest  in  the 
exemption  of  its  merchant  vessds  and  cargoes  from  capture,  a 
small  official  navy  being  sufficient  for  the  assertion  of  its  ascend- 
ant on  the  American  continent  It  may  also  be  presumed  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  Italy,  who,  in  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
in  1871,  provided  for  mutual  recognition  of  the  exemption. 

In  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  z  866  the  principle  of  invtolability 
was  adhered  to  by  both  parties.  Germany  proclahned  the  same 
principle  in  1870,  but  afterwards  abandoned  it. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  in  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the 
general  adoption  of  immunity.  Whether  it  may  now  be  expedient 
for  her  to  agree  to  such  immunity  is  an  open  question.    It  is 

'    I  Barclay.  **  PropoMd  Immunity  of  Private  Property  at  Sea  from 
Capture  fay  Enemy/*  Law  Qmvtaly  Xmew  (Januaiy  1900). 
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quite  eoncdvaUe,  however,  that  different  constderattons  would 
weigh  vtilh  her  in  a  war  with  the  United  States  from  those  which 
would  arise  in  a  war  with  France  or  Germany.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  it  might  be  in  the  interest  of  both  parties  to 
localize  the  operations  of  war,  and  to  interfere  as  Utile  as  posuble, 
p>erhaps  for  the  joint  exclusion  of  neutral  vessels,  with  the  traffic 
across  the  Atlantic  In  the  case  of  a  war  with  France  or  Germany, 
Great  Britain  might  consider  that  the  closing  of  the  high  sea  to 
all  traffic  by  the  merchantmen  of  the  enemy  would  be  very  much 
in  her  own  interesL 

The  convene  subject  of  the  treatment  of  subjects  of  the  one 
belligerent  who  remain  in  the  country  of  the  other  bdiigerent  also 
was  not  dealt  with  at  the  Hague.    British  practice  in 
this  matter  has  always  been  indulgent,  the  protection    ^ff,^ 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  non-combatant  enemies   Ofir  pn* 
on  British  soil  dathig  back  to  Magna  CarU  (s.  48),  and   {"tr  •■ 
this  is  still  the  law  of  EngUnd.    The  pmctice  on  the   tUlSoty, 
continent  of  Europe  varies  according  to  dncumstances, 
to  which  no  doubt,  in  the  event  of  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 
British  practice  would  abo  have  to  adapt  itself. 

The  Hague  War-ReguUtions  deal  fully  with  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  and  though  they  add  nothinig  to  existinf 
practire,  such  treatment  is  no  longo'  in  the  discretion  ^ 
of  the  signatory  Powers,  but  is  lunding  on  them.  They 
provide  as  follows: — 

Prisooers  of  war  are  in  the  power  of  the  hofitlle  government, 
but  not  in  that  of  the  individuals  or  corp«  who  captured  them. 
They  must  be  humanely  treated.    All  their  pcraonaJ  belongings, 
except  arms,  horses  and  military  pa{>ers,  remain  their  property 
(Article  4).    Prisoners  of  war  may  be  interned  in  a  town,  fortress, 
camp  or  any  other  locality,  and  bound  not  to  go  beyond  certain 
fixed  limits;  but  they  can  only  be  confined  as  an  indispensable 
measure  of  safety,  and  only  so  long  as  circumstances  necesatating  this 
measure  shall  endure  (Article  5).  The  state  may  utilire  the  labour  of 
prisoners  of  war  according  to  their  rank  and  aptitude,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  officers.   Their  tasks  shall  not  be  excessive,  and  shall  have 
nothinj[  to  do  with  the  military  operations.     Prisoners  may  be 
authorized  to  work  for  the  public  service,  for  private  persons,  or  on 
their  own  account.    Work  done  for  the  state  shall  be  paid  for  ac< 
cording  to  the  tariffs  in  force  for  soldiers  of  the  national  army  em- 
ployeaon  similar  tasks,  or  if  there  are  none  in  force,  then  according 
to  a  tariff  suitable  to  the  work  executed.   When  the  work  is  for  other 
branches  of  the  (niblic  8cr>'ioe  or  for  private  persons,  the  conditions 
shall  be  settled  in  agreement  with  the  military  authorities.    Tbe 
wages  of  the  prisoners  shall  go  towards  improving  their  position,  and 
the  balance  snail  be  paid  them  at  the  time  of  their  release,  after  de- 
ductine  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  (Article  6).   The  government 
into  whose  hands  prisoners  of  war  have  fallen  is  bound  to  maintain 
them.  Failing  a  special  agreement  between  the  belligerents,  prisoners 
of  war  f^all  be  treated,  as  regards  food,  quarters  ana  clothing,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  troops  of  the  government  which  has  captured 
them  (Article  7).   Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws,  regula- 
tions and  orders  in  force  in  the  army  of  the  state  into  whose  hands 
they  have  fallen.   Any  act  of  insubordination  warrants  the  adoption, 
as  regards  them,  of  such  measures  of  severity  as  may  be  necessary. 
Escaped  prtsoncrs,  recaptured  before  they  have  succeeded  in  re- 
joining their  army,  or  before  quitting  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
army  that  captured  them,  are  liable  to  disciplinary  puni^ment. 
Prisoners  who,  after  succeeding  in  escaping,  arc  again  taken  prfsonera. 
are  not  liable  to  any  punishment  for  tbe  previous  flight  (Article  8). 
Every  prisoner  of  war,  if  questioned,  is  bound  to  declare  his  true 
name  and  rank,  and  if  he  disregards  this  rule,  he  is  liable  to  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  advantages  accorded  to  the  prisoners  of  war  of  his  class 
(Artkle  9).    Prisoners  of  war  may  be  set  at  liberty  on  parole  if  the 
laws  of  their  country  authorire  it.  and,  in  such  a  case,  they  are  bound, 
on  their  personal  honour,  scrupulously  to  fulfil,  both  as  regards  their 
own  government  and  the  government  by  whom  they  were  made 
prisoners,  the  engagements  they  have  contracted.    In  such  cases, 
their  own  government  shall  not  require  of  nor  accept  from  them  any 
service  incompatible  with  die  parole  given  (Arricle  10).    A  prisoner 
of  war  cannot  be  forced  to  accept  his  liberty  on  parole ;  amiurly  the 
hosUle  government  is  not  obliged  to  assent  to  the  prisoner's  request 
to  be  set  at  liberty  on  parole  (Article  11).  Any  prisoner  of  war  who  is 
liberated  on  parole  and  recaptured,  bearing  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  honour  or  against  the  allies  of  that 
government,  forfeits  his  right  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
can  be  brought  before  the  courts  (Article  is). 

An   interesting   provision   in    the   Regulations   asumSates 
individuals  who,  following  an  anny  without  directly 
belonging  to  it,  such  as  newspaper  correspondents 

I  and  reporters,  sutlers,  contractors,  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  to  prisoners  of  war,  provided  they  can  produce  a 
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A  new  deputnre  is  madt  by  dausci  providing  for  the 
mUkutiaa  ol  a  iMireau  for  infonnatioa  idative  to  pffiaonea  of 
war.  TUa  is  to  be  created  at  the  ooDuaenceinent  of 
hfl>riKtiei»  in  each  of  the  beUigeicnt  atatta  aad,  when 
neocaaaiy,  in  the  neutral  conatncs  on  whose  territovy 
bcUigneaU  have  been  received.  It  is  intended  to 
aU  inquiries  aboot  prisonen  of  war,  and  is  to  be  funished 
by  the  vaiious  services  conoened  with  all  the  oeoeHary  infonna- 
tien  to  enable  it  to  keep  an  in«fiwdual  return  for  each  prisoner 
of  war.  It  is  to  be  iLcpt  infomed  of  nttenuaents  aad  changes, 
ibeiatfons  on  parole,  evasions,  admisnona  into  hospital,  deaths, 
ftc.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  boreau  to  receive  and  collect 
aU  objecU  of  peraonal  use,  vahiablcs,  letters,  ftc,  found  on 
the  battlefields  or  left  by  prisoneis  who  have  died  in  hospital  or 
ambulance,  and  to  transmit  them  to  those  intefetted.  Letters, 
money  orders  and  valuables,  as  weU  as  postal  parcels  destined 
for  the  prisoners  of  war  or  despatched  by  them,  axe  to  be  free  of 
an  postal  duties  both  in  the  countries  of  origin  and  dcstinatfon, 
as  well  as  in  those  they  pass  through.  Gifts  and  relief  In  kind 
for  prfsonen  of  war  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  all  duties  of 
entry,  as  well  as  of  payments  for  carriage  by  the  government 
lailways. 

Furthermore,  relief  societies  for  prisoners  of  war,  regularly  con- 
stituted with  the  object  of  charity,  ate  to  receive  every  facility, 
within  tlMB  bounds  of  militaxy  requirements  and 
administrative  regulations,  for  the  elSective  accom- 
plishment of  their  task.  Delegates  of  these  sodettes 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  places  of  internment  for  the  distribution 
of  relief,  as  also  to  the  halting-places  of  repatriated  prisoners,  **  if 
furnished  with  a  personal  permit  by  the  military  authorities)  and 
on  giving  an  engagement  in  writing  to  oomidy  with  all  their 
regulatfons  for  order  and  police." 

The  obfigstions  of  belligerents  with  regard  to  sick  and  wounded 
in  war  on  land  are  now  governed  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
July  6th,  X906.  By  this  Convention  ambulances  and 
"*  military  hospitals,  their  medical  and  administiative 
staff  axid  diaplains  sre  "  respected  and  protected  under 
sD  circumstances,"  and  the  use  of  a  uniform  flag  and  arm-bodge 
bearing  a  red  cross  arc  required  as  a  distlngubhing  mark  of  their 
diaracter.  A  Conventioo,  accepted  at  the  Peace  Conferences, 
has  now  adapted  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
ourithne  warfare.   Tliis  new  Convention  provides  that — 

Military  hospital-«kt|M,  that  is  to  say,  ships  constructed  or 
•mgned  by  states  specbUy  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  a&sist- 
ng  the  wounded,  side  or  shtpwreckcd,  and  the  names  of  which 
have  lieea  commanicated  to  the  belligeTent  powers  at  the  com- 
nenceawnt  or  during  the  courae  of  hostilities,  and  in  any  case  before 
tbey  are  employedt  are  to  be  respected  and  cannot  be  captured  while 
hoMilitks  last. 

As  regards  hospital-ihips  equipped  wholly  or  in  pert  at  the  cost 
of  private  individoab  or  oflRciaUy  recognized  reliei  sodetles,  they 
Uoewise  are  to  be  respected  and  exempt  from  capture,  provided  the 
belligerent  or  neutral  power  to  which  tbey  belong  shall  have  pven 
tbem  an  oAcial  commission  and  notified  their  names  to  the  hostile 
power  at  the  commencement  of  or  daring  hostilities,  and  in  any  case 
more  chey  are  employed. 

The  bdbgerents  nave  the  right  to  control  and  visit  them;  they 
esa  refuse  to  help  tbero,  .order  then  off,  make  tbem  take  a  ceruin 
course,  and  put  a  commissioner  on  board;  they  can  even  detain 
them,  if  important  rircumstanccs  require  it. 

The  religious,  medkal  or  bospitat  staff  of  any  captured  ship  is 
inviolable,  and  its  members  cannot  be  made  prisoiiefs  of  war. 

Lastly,  aratfal  merchantmen,  yachts  or  vessds,  having,  or  taking 
on  board,  nek,  wounded  or  shipwrecked  of  the  belligerents,  cannot 
be  captured  for  so  doing. 

The  foUowing  prohibitions  are  also  placed  by  the  Hagne 
Ecgulatioos  on  the  means  of  injuring  the  enemy: — 

To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  arms. 
...   .  To  kill  or  wound  treacherously  Individuals  belonging  to 

^zT^      ^^  hostile  nation  or  army. 

f^Jr^Lg^,     To  kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who,  having  laid  down  arms 
J^^MMte,  <'*'  having  no  longer  means  of  defence,  has  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given. 


pii^ieetiles  or  aaatesial  ef  a  aatase  to  causs 


war. 


To  employ 
supecfluoua  miury. 

To  .make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  tmoe,  the  national  Hag  or 
military  ensigns  end  the  enemVa  unifonn,  as  well  as  the  distinctive 
badges  of  the  Geneva  Conventian. 

To  destroy  or  seise  the  enemy's  property,  nnkas  such  destructioo 
or  aeisure  be  imperatively  denuuided  by  the  neoeasitiea  of  war; 
to  attack  or  bombard  towns,  villages,  habitations  or 
bui1din|(s  which  are  not  defended. 

To  pillase  a  town  or  place,  even  when  taken  by  assault. 
,   Ruses  otwsr  and  the  employneot  of  methoik  necessary  to  obtain 
information  about  the  enemy  and  the  country,  on  the  eootxaiy,  aip 
considered  allowable. 

A  spy  is  one  who,  acting  clandestinely,  or  on  false  pretences. 
Obtains,  or  seeks  to  obtain,  iafonaation  in  the  aone  of  opeiatiaoa  of 
a  belUgerent,  with  the  intention  of  ooamranicating  it  to  .  ^ 
the  hostife  party  (the  Hague  War-Kegulatktna,  Art.  29).  ^^*^ 
Thus,  soldiers  not  m  disguise  who  have  ueuctiated  into  the  aone  of 
operations  of  a  hostile  army  to  obtain  intormation  are  not  considered 
apies.  Smilariy,  the  foUowing  are  not  oonsidered  spies:  aoMieis  or 
aviliana.  carrying  out  their  misskm  openly,  chaiged  with  the  delivcty 
of  despatches  destined  either  for  their  own  army  or  for  that  of  the 
enemy.  To  this  class  belong  likewise  iodividusJs  sent  in  balloons  to 
deliver  despatches,  and  generally  to  maintain  communication  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  an  army  or  a  territory  {ib.).  A  spy  taken 
in  the  act  cannot  be  punished  without  previous  trial,  and  a  ^y  who, 
after  rejoining  the  army  to  which  he  bdongs,  is  subsequently  cultured 
by  the  enemy,  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  not  punishable  for  his  previous 
acts  of  esfHonage.^ 

In  sieges  and  bombardments  d  necessary  steps  are  to  be  taken  to 
spare  as  far  as  possible  buiklings  devoteo  to  religkm,  art.  science 
aad  charity.  ho^MUls  and  places  where  the  sick  and  wounded  are 
collected,  provided  they  are  not  used  at  the  same  time  for  military 

Curposes;  but  the  besieged  are  to  indicate  these  buildings  or  places 
y  some  partk:ttlar  and  visible  signs  and  notify  them  to  the  aassuants. 

A  new  Convention  respecting  bombardments  by  naval  forces 
was  adopted  by  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  forbiddmg  the 
bombardment  of  undefended  "  ports,  towns,  villages,  dw^lingi 
or  buildings,"  unless  after  a  formal  summons  the  local  authorities 
decline  to  comply  with  requisitions  for  provisions  or  supplies 
necessary  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  naval  force  bdore  the 
place  in  question.  But  they  may  not  be  bombarded  00  account 
of  failure  to  pay  money  contributions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prohibition  does  not  apply  to  militazy  works,  depots  of  arms, 
&c.,  or  ships  of  war  in  a  harbour. 

Another  new  Convention  adopted  at  the  Hague  in  1907  dealt 
with  the  laying  of  automatic  submarine  contact  mines.  Its  main 
provisions  are  as  follows: — 

Itisfoifakklen: 

I.  To  lay  uoanchored  automatic  contact  mines,  esoqit  when  they 
are  so  constructed  as  to  become  harmless  one  hour  at  most  after  the 
person  who  laid  them  ceases  to  control  them; 

a.  To  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  wliidi  do  not  beooose 
harmless  as  soon  as  they  have  broken  loose  from  their  moorings: 

^  To  use  torpedoes  which  do  not  become  harmlrss  whqi  they  nave 
missed  their  mark  (Art.  r). 

It  is  forbidden  to  lay  sutomattc  contact  mines  off  the  coast  and 
ports  of  the  enemy,  with  the  sole  object  of  intercepting  oommerdal 
ahipping  CArt.  s). 

When  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  are  employed,  every 
possible  precaution  must  be  taken  for  the  security  of  peacefid 
shipping. 

Tne  bdligerents  undertake  to  do  thdr  titmost  to  render  these 
mines  hamueas  within  a  limited  time,  and,  should  they  cense  to  be 
under  surveillance,  to  notify  the  danger  aooes  as  soon  as^military 
exigencies  permit,  by  a  notice  addressed  to  shipowners,  which  must 
also  be  communicated  to  the  Governments  through  the  diplomatic 
channel.     (Art.  3.) 

Neutral  Powers  whidi  laty  autonadcamtaet  mines  off  their  coasts 
must  observe  the  same  niies  and  take  the  same  precautions  as  are 
imposed  on  belligerents. 

The  neutral  Power  roust  inform  shipowners,  by  a  notice  issued  in 
advance,  where  automatic  contact  mines  have  been  Wd.  This 
notice  must  be  commanicated  at  once  to  the  Governments  throu^ 
the  diploastic  channel.    (Art.  4-) 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Contracting  Powers  undertake  to  do 
their  utmost  to  remove  the  mines  which  they  have  laid,  each  Power 
removing  its  own  mines. 

As  regards  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  laid  by  one  of  the 
belligerents  off  the  coast  of  the  other,  their  position  muit  be  nmilied 
to  the  other  party  by  the  Power  which  laid  tbem.  and  eadi  Power 
must  proceed  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  remove  the  mines  in  Its 
own  waters.  (Art.  5.) 
^^  I  -     -     - —    ■ 

>  See,  as  to  Pl^gs  4f  Tfm$,  Art.  33  of  the  Hague  Aegiilatioos. 
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The  Contiactiaf  Powen  wUch  do  not  at  presmt  own  fterfected 
mines  of  the  pattern  contemplated  in  the  present  Convention,  and 
which,  consequently,  could  not  at  present  cany  out  the  ruks  laid 
down  in  Articles  t  and  x,  undertake  to  convert  the  maUrid  of  their 
mines  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the 
foregoii^  requirements.    (Art.  6.) 

Territory  is  considered  as  occupied  when  it  is  actually  under 
the  authority  of  the  hostile  army.  The  authority  having  passed 
Oeg„p^  into  the  hands  of  the  occupant,  the  latter  takes  all 
Hoaoi  possible  steps  to  re-establish  public  order  and  safety. 
toaOt  Compulsion  of  the  population  of  occupied  territory  to 
*''''^^'^'  take  part  in  military  operations  against  their,  own 
country,  or  even  give  information  reelecting  the  army  of  the  other 
belligerent  and  pressure  to  take  the  oath  to  the  hostile  power  are 
prohibited.  Private  property  must  be  respected,  save  in  case 
of  military  necessity  (Arts.  46  and  52).  The  property  of  religious, 
charitable  and  educational  institutions,  and  of  art  and  science, 
even  when  state  property,  are  assimilated  to  private  property, 
and  all  seizure  of,  and  destruction  or  Intentional  damage  done 
to  such  institutions,  to  historical  monuments,  works  <rf  art 
or  science  is  prohibited  (Art.  56). 

Practice  as  regards  declarations  of  war  has  hitherto  varied. 
The  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  was  preceded  by  a  deliberate 
declaration.  In  the  war  between  Japan  and  China 
^^^  there  was  no  declaration.  (See  Ariga,  La  Guerre 
war,  sino-japonaiUf  Paris,  1896).  The  delivery  ol  an 
ultimatum  specifying  those  terms,  the  compliance  with 
which  is  demanded  within  a  specified  time,  is  practically  a- 
conditional  declaration  of  war  which  becomes  absolute  in  case 
of  non-compliance.  Thus  the  note  communicated  by  the 
United  States  to  Spain  on  20th  April  1898  demanded 
the  "  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  the  land  and  sea 
forces  from  Cuba,"  and  gave  Spain  three  days  to 
accept  these  terms.  On  the  evening  of  22nd  April  the  United 
States  seized  several  Spanish  vessels,  and  hostilities  were  thus 
opened.  In  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  War,  the  declaration  also 
took  the  form  of  an  ultimatum.  A  special  Hague  convention 
adopted  at  the  Conference  of  1907  now  provides  that  hostilities 
**  must  not  commence  without  previous  and  explicit  warning  in 
the  form  of  a  reasoned  declaration  of  war  or  of  an  ultimatum 
with  conditional  declaration  of  war."  It  also  provides  that  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war  must  be  notified  to  the  neutral  powers 
and  shall  not  take  effect  in  regard  to  them  tmtil  after  the  receipt 
of  the  notification  which  may  be  given  by  telegraph.  Most  of 
the  good  effect  of  the  provision,  however,  is  negatived  by  the 
qualification  that  neutral  powers  cannot  rely  on  the  absence  of 
notification  if  it  is  clearly  established  that  they  were  in  fact  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war. 

Too  much  confidence  must  not  be  placed  in  regulations  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  war.  Militaiy  neccssaty,  the  heat  of 
action,  the  violence  of  the  feelings  which  come  into 
law  3 war,  P^^^  ^^  always  at  times  defeat  the  most  skilfully- 
'combined  rules  diplomacy  can  devise.  Still,  such 
rules  are  a  sign  of  conditions  of  public  opinion  which  serve  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  commission  of  barbarities  among  civilized 
peoples.  The  European  operations  in  China  consequent  on  the 
"  Boxer  "  rising  showed  how  distance  from  European  criticism 
tends  to  loosen  that  restraint.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  signifi- 
cant that  both  the  United  States  and  Spain,  who  were  not  parties 
to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  foamd  themselves,  in  a  war  confined 
to  them,  under  the  necessity  of  observing  provisions  which  the 
majority  of  civilized  states  have  agreed  to  respect.       (T.  Ba.) 

WARANOAL,  ftn  andent  town  of  India,  in  the  Nizam's 
Dominions  or  Hyderabad  state,  86  m.  N.£.  of  Hyderabad  city. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  Hindu  kingdom  in  the  istfa  century,  but 
little  remains  to  denote  its  former  grandeur  except  a  fort  and 
four  gateways  of  a  temple  of  Siva.  Warangal  has  given  its  name 
to  a  district  and  a  divisioB  of  the  state. 

WARASDIN  (Hungarian,  Varasd;  Croatian,  VdraldiH)^  a  royal 
free  town  of  Hungary,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Waraadin, 
in  Croatia-Slavonis;  on  the  rieht  bank  of  the  Drave,  6a  m.  by 
rail  N.N.E.  of  Agrav*  k^o.    Warasdin  is  the 

teat  of-ii  difttfct  ocn  Id  casUe,  a  cathedral 


and  several  churches,  monaateiiet  tad  tdioolti  It 
brisk  trade  In  timber,  wine,  fruit,  tobacco,  spirits,  stooewue 
and  silk.  Coal  is  also  mined  in  the  Warasdin  iftountains.  The 
celri>rated  su^hur  baths  of  Conrtantios-Bad  or  Tfiplitz,  knomi 
to  the  Romans  as  Thermae  ConslanikmM,  lie  about  zo  m.  S. 

WARBECK*  PBRiUN  (c.  1474*1499),  pretender  to  the  throne 
of  Enf^and,  was  the  son  d  Jehan  de  Werbecque,  a  poor  burgess 
of  Toumay  in  Flanders  and  of  his  wife  KAthetine  de  Faro. 
The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  as  he  represented 
himself  as  having  been  nine  years  old  m  1483,  it  must  have  taken 
place  in,  or  dose  on,  1474.  His  confession  made  at  the  end  <rf 
his  life  was  an  account  of  his  eariy  yt^a  which  is  to  some  extent 
supported  by  other  testimony.  The  names  of  his  father  and  other 
rd&tions  whom  he  mentions  have  been  found  in  the  munidpid 
records  of  Toumay,  and  the  offidaL  descripti<m  of  them  agrees 
with  his  statements.  According  to  this  vernon,  which  may  be 
accepted  as  substantially  true,  h^  was  brought  up  at  Antwerp 
by  a  cousin  Jehaa  Stienbecks,  and  served  a  succession  of  em- 
ployers as  a  boy  servant.  He  was  for  a  time  with  an  Englishman 
John  Strewe  at  Middleburg,  and  then  accompaoiMi  Lady 
Brampton,  the  wife  of  an  exiled  partisan  of  the  house  of  York, 
to  FortugaL  He  was  for  a  year  employed  by  a  Portuguese 
knight  whom  he  described  as  having  only  one  eye,  and  whom 
he  names  Vacz  de  Cogna  (Yaz  da  Cunha  ?).  In  1491  he  was  at 
0>rk  as  the  servant  of  a  Breton  silk  merchant  Pregent  (Pierre 
Jean)  Meno.  Ireland  was  strongly  attached  to  the  hmiae  of  York, 
and  was  full  of  untrigue  against  King  Henry  YII.  Perkin  says 
that  the  people  seeing  him  dressed  in  the  silks  of  his  master 
took  him  for  a  person  of  distinction,  and  insisted  that  he  must 
be  dtho:  the  son  of  (korge,  duke  of  Clarence,  or  a  bastard  of 
Richard  III.  He  was  more  or  less  encouraged  by  the  earis  of 
Desmond  and  Kildare.  The  facts  are  ill  recorded,  but  it  is  safe 
to  presume  that  intriguers  who  wished  to  disturb  the  government 
of  Henry  YII.  took  advantage  of  a  popular  delusion,  and  made 
use  of  the  lad  as  a  tool.  At  this  time  he  spoke  English  badly.  By 
149a  he  had  become  sufiidently  notorious  to  attract  the  attention 
of  King  Henry's  government  and  of  foreign  sovereigns.  He 
was  in  that  year  summoned  to  Flanders  by  Margaret,  the  widowed 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  sister  of  Edward  lY.,  who  was  the 
main  support  of  the  Yorkist  exiles,  and  who  was  the  enemy  of 
Henry  YII.  f<Nr  family  reasons  and  for  personal  reasons  also^ 
for  she  wished  to  extort  from  him  the  payment  of  the  balance  of 
her  dowry.  She  found  the  impostor  useful  as  a  means  of  injuring 
the  king  of  En^and.  Several  Eufopean  sovereigns  were  moved 
to  help  him  by  the  same  kind  of  reason.  The  suppo«tions  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Clarence  or  of  Richard  III.  were  discarded  in 
favour  of  the  more  useful  hypothecs  that  he  was  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  murdered  ia 
the  Tower.  Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  the  counsdiors  of  the 
youthful  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duke's  father  Maximilian,  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  James  I Y.  of  Scotland,  none  of  whom  can  have 
been  really  deceived,  took  up  his  cause  more  or  less  actively.  He 
was  entertained  in  France,  and  was  taken  by  Maximilmn  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  emperor  Frederick  HI.  in  1493.  At 
Vienna  he  was  treated  as  the  lawful  king  of  EngUnd.  He  was 
naturally  the  cause  of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, which  was  well  acquainted  with  his  real  history,  and  made 
attempts  to  get  him  seized.  His  protectors  entered  into  negotb^ 
tions  which  in  fact  turned  on  the  question  whether  more  was  to 
be  gained  by  supportii^  him,  or  by  giving  him  up.  An  appeal 
to  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  met  with  no  response.  In  July 
1495  he  was  provided  with  a  few  ships  and  men  by  MazimiUan, 
now  emperor,  and  he  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  No  move- 
ment in  his  favour  took  place.  A  few  of  his  followers  who  landed 
were  cut  off,  and  he  went  on  to  Irelaitd  to  join  the  earl  of  Desmond 
in  Munster.  After  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Waterford  in  August, 
he  fled  to  Scotland.  Here  King  James  IV.  showed  him  favour, 
and  arranged  a  marriage  for  him  with  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter 
of  the  eari  of  Huntly.  He  was  helped  to  make  a  short  inroad 
into  Northumberland,  but  the  intervention  of  the  Spanish 
government  brought  about  a  peace  between  England  and 
Scotland.    In  1497  Perkin  was  sent  on  his  travels  again  with 
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two  or  Itee  aDall  vessels*  and  accompanied  by  hia  vile,  who 

had  borne  Iiun  one  or  two  children.   After  some  obscure  adven- 

tiucs  in  Ireland,  he  landed  at  Wbitesaod  Bay,  near  the  Land's 

End,  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  was  joined  by  a  crowd  of  the 

oountiy  people,  who  had  been  recently  in  revolt  against  excessive 

taxatioiL    He  advanced  to  Exeter,  but  was  unable  to  master 

the  town.   On  the  approach  of  the  royal  troops' he  deserted  his 

followers,  and  ran  for  lefuge  to  the  sanauary  of  Beaulieu  in 

Uampohire.   He  then  suiiendered.   His  wife  was  kindly  treated 

and  placed  in  the  household  of  Henry's  queeft  Elixabeth.  Perkin 

was  compelled  to  make  two  ignominious  public  «ftrf^Mwt^s  at 

Westminster,  and  in  Cheapside  on  the  15th  aad  19th  of  June 

14^   On  the  sjrd  of  November  1499  he  was  hanged  on  a  chaise 

of  endeavounng  to  escape  from  the  Tower  with  the  imprisoned 

CLjrl  of  Warwick. 

«??  JL*^5f*  Gairdoer,  Rkkcrd  the  Third,  and  the  Story  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  (Cambridge,  1898). 

WARBLER,  in  ornithology,  the  name  bestowed  tn  1773  by 
T.  Pennant  {Genera  of  Birds,  p.  35)  on  the  birds  removed,  in 
X769>  by  J.  A.  Scopoli  from  the  linnaean  genus  Motacilla  (of. 
Wactail)  to  one  founded  and  called  by  him  Sylvia — ^the  last 
being  a  word  employed  by  several  of  Uie  older  writers  in  an 
indefinite  way— that  Is  to  say,  on  all  the  spedes  of  UotaciUa 
which  ^were  not  wagtails.  "  Warbler  "  has  long  beoi  used  by 
English  technical  writers  as  the  equivalent  of  S^9ia,  and  Is  now 
applied  to  all  members  of  the  sub-family  Sylviinae  of  the  thrushes 
(9.V.),  and  In  the  combination  "American  wvblers"  to  the 
distinct  passerine  family  MniotHtidae.  The  true  warblers 
(Sylviinae)  are  generally  smaller  than  the  true  thrushes  Turdinae 
(see  Tbrushes),  with,  for  the  most  part,  a  weak  and  slender 
bin.  They  seldom  fly  far,  except  when  nugrating,  but  frequent 
undergrowth  and  herbage,  living  on  insects,  larvae  and  fruit 
The  song  Is  unusually  dear  and  very  sweet,  with  frequently 
a  metallic  sound,  as  in  the  grasshopper  warbler.  The  nest  is 
usually  cop-shaped  and  well  Kned,  and  from  three  to  six  eggs 
(t  wdve  in  kegnlus)^  usually  spotted,  are  laid. 

The  troe  warblefi  are  chiefly  Old  world,  visitine  the  southern  Old 
World  in  winter,  but  memben  of  the  •ub-fanmy  occur  in  New 
Zcotaod,  Pblynesia  and  Fknana.  Amongst  the  eommoneot  in 
Eagtaad  is  the  wdl-known  sedge-bifd  or  aedge-warbkr.  Aerocepkeius 
$ei»enohaemnt,  whose  chattering  song  resounds  in  summer-time  from 
■liBoat  every  wet  ditch  in  roost  parts  of  Britain.  As  is  the  case  with 
so  naov  of  its  allies,  the  skulking  habits  of  the  bird  cause  it  to  be  far 
laoce  olteo  heard  than  seen;  but,  with  a  Kttle  patience,  it  may  be 
leneraUy  obaerved  flitting  about  the  uppermost  twigs  of  the  busha 
It  frequents,  and  its  mottled  back  and  the  ydlowish-white  streak 
over  its  eye  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  its  ally  the  reed-wren  orreed- 
warbler.  A.  slrepems,  which  is  dad  in  a  whdiy  mouse-coloured  suit. 
But  thi»  Inst  can  also  be  reoognised  by  lu  different  aeng.  and  com- 
paratively seldom  docs  it  stray  from  the  reed-beds  whkh  are  iu 
hvoorite  haunts.  In  them  generally  it  builds  one  o(  the  most 
beaotifnl  of  nests^  made  of  the  seed-branches  of  the  reed  and  long 
grass,  wound  honsontally  round  and  round  so  as  to  include  in  its 
sofastance  the  living  stems  of  three  or  four  reeds,  between  which  it  is 
suycoded  at  a  convenient  hdght  above  the  water,  and  the  structure 
is  so  deep  that  the  eggs  do  not  roll  out  when  its  props  are  shaken  by 
the  wind.  Of  very  similar  hatnts  is  the  reed-thrudi  or  great  reed- 
warbler,  A.  omndinacenM,  a  loud-voiced  species,  abundant  on  the 
Continent  but  very  rarely  straying  to  Eni^nd.  Moeh  interest  also 
attaches  to  the  spedes  known  as  bavi's  warbler,  Loeustella  Inxini' 
oides,  which  was  only  recogniaed  as  a  constant  inhabiuot  of  the 
Fen  district  of  EngUnd  a  few  years  before  its  haunts  were  destro^ 
by  drainage.  The  last  example  known  to  have  been  obtained  in  Uiis 
eountry  was  killed  in  iB^.  The  nest  of  tUs  spedca  is  peculiar, 
|4aced  on  the  ground  and  formed  of  the  bfauks  of  a  species  oftj/ycsf^ 
so  skilf  ally  entwined  as  to  be  a  very  permanent  structure,  and  it  is  a 
carious  fact  that  its  nests  were  wdl  niown  to  the  sedge-cutters  of  the 
district  which  it  most  f  requenred,  as  those  of  a  bird  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted,  long  before  the  buHder  was  recognized  by 
■BtnraliMs.  In  cokxatioo  the  bird  somewhat  resembles  a  mghtingak 
(whence  iU  spedflc  name),  and  iU  song  daflFen  from  that  of  any  of 
thoae  before  mentioned,  being  a  long  smooth  trill  pitched  higher  but 
possessing  more  tone  than  that  of  the  grasshopper-warbler  Locusteila 
naetime^-wtnch  h  a  widdy-distributed  spedes  throughout  the  Britiah 
Uea,  not  only  limited  to  marshy  sitea,  hot  affecting  also  dry  soils, 
iahabjtiog  indifferently  many  Idnds  of  places  where  there  is  tangled 
and  thick  herbage,  heather  or  brushwood.  In  those  parts  of  England 
where  it  was  formerly  most  abundant  it  was  known  as  the  reeler  or 
red-bird,  from  its  song  resembling  the  whirring  nolSe  of  the  red  at 
oaetinBeiisedbythespCnaerBof  wool.  The  precise  determination  of 
this  biid—the  grasshopper  tarki  at  it  waa  kN«  called  in  bookSk  though 


ita  notes  if  me  heard  can  never  be  mistaken  for  those  «C  a  grasf 
hopper  or  cricket,  and  it  has  no  affinity  to  the  lark»-as  an  Enalish 
species  u  due  to  the  discernment  of  Cillbert  White  in  1768.  In  iU 
habits  It  IS  one  of  the  most  retiring  of  Krds.  keeping  In  the  dosest 
sbdter.  so  that  it  nuiy  be  within  a  very  short  distance  of  an  cm 
naturalist  without  his  being  able  to  see  it— the  olive-cdoor,  streaked 
with  dark  brown,  of  its  upper  plumage  helping  to  make  it  invisible. 
Thenest  is  venr  artfully  concealed  In  the  thickest  herbage.  The 
foreign  forms  cf  aquatic  warUere  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  here 
mentioned. 

The  members  of  the  typical  genua  Sylvia,  which  indodca  aome^ 
01  the  sipreciest  singers,  are  treated  of  under  Whitethboat:  and 
the  willow-  and  wood-wrens  under  Wren.  The  Australian  genus 
Matmm$,to  which  bdong  the  birds  known  as  "  superb  warMere," 
not.  maptly  so  named,  since  in  beauty  they  suraasa  any  others  of 
their  presumed  allies,  la  now  placed  in  wUh  the  Okl  Worid  fly 
^■^•^Z*'!.*"  *5*  fanjily  Musicapkfae.  Part  of  the  plumage  of  the  cocks 
in  breeding-dress  is  generally  some  shade  of  intense  blue,  and  Is  so 
gjomy  as  to  resemble  cnamef.  while  black,  white,  chestnut  or  scarlet, 
aa  well  aa  men  and  hlac.  are  aho  present  in  one  spedes  or  anmher, 
soas  to  heighten  the  effect;  But.  as  already  suted.  there  are  system- 
atists  who  would  raise  this  ^nus.  which  contains  some  15  species, 
to  the  rank  of  a  distmct  family,  though  on  what  grounds  it  is  hard 
to  say. 

The  hWs  knownaa  **  American  wariikn,*'  forming  what  is  now 
recogniaed  as  a  dtstmct  fanuly,  MniotUtidae^  remain  for  comiden- 
Uon.  They  possess  but  nine  instead  of  ten  primaries,  and  are 
peculiar  to  the  New  Worid.  More  than  130  species  have  been 
**Wi!™_?u  *°^..**^^  •***"  grouped  in  ao  genera  or  more,  of 
which  memben  of  all  but  three  are  at  least  summer-vkitanta  to 
North  Amerua.  As  a  whole  they  are  much  more  brigktly  coloured 
thwi  the  Sylvunae,  for,  though  the  particular  genus  SniolUta  (from 
which  the  tamtljr  takes  its  name)  is  one  of  the  most  aboormat^ts 
cdoon  being  plain  Mack  and  whlre.  and  its  habits  rather  resembling 
those  of  a  Tree<rBener  (9.9.)— in  other  groups  chestnut,  bluish-grey 
and  green  appear,  the  last  varying  from  an  dive  to  a  saffron  unt, 
and  in  some  groups  theydlow  predominates  to  an  extent  that  has 
gained  for  lU  wnirers,  belonging  to  the  genus  Dendroeca,  the  name  of 
"  gokJen  waiblen.  In  the  genus  Setophata,  the  membere  of  which 
deserve  to  be  called  **  fly<atchtng  "  wartSen.  the  plumage  of  the 
malM  at  least  preeents  yellow,  oiai«eb  scarlet  or  crimson. 

Tlie  Mniotiltidae  contain  forms  exhibiting  quite  as  many  diverse 
modes  of  life  u  do  the  Sylviinae.  Some  are  exclusively  aquatic  in 
their  predilections,  othcn  affect  dry  sdls,  brushwood,  forests  and 
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soon.   Ahnost  all  the  genera  are  eMentiaUy  migratory,  bttt  a  large 

Sropprtion  of  the  species  of  Dendroece^  Selofdiaga,  and  eBcdaUy 
\aaleuterus,  seem  never  to  leave  thdr  Neotromcal  homes  while 
the  genera  Icttco^esa.  TerelrisHs  and  Uicrolina,  comprising  in  alt 
but  5  species,  are  peculiar  to  the  Antilles.  The  rest  are  for  the 
mott  ottrt  natives  of  North  America,  where  a  fewattaina  vwy  high 
lautude,\penetnting  in  summer  even  beyond  the  Aretk  Circle,  and 
thence  migrate  southward  at  the  end  of  summer  or  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  some  reaching  Peru  and  Braxil.  but  a  few,  as,  for  instance, 
Poncfa  putaymnu  and  GeotUypis  velatd,  seem  to  be  resfaient  in  the 
country  last  named.  (A.  N.)   . 

WARBUBTOK,  BABTHOLOMBW  BLUOIT  OBOBOB  (i8to- 
1851),  usually  known  aa  Eliot  Warburton,  Britiah  tnveUer  and 
novelist,  was  bom  in  iflio  near  Tullamare,.IreUiBd.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar  in  1837.  He  contrscted  histing  friendships  with 
Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton)  and  A.  W.  Kin^e,  and 
ggve  up  his  practice  aa  a  barrister  for  travd  and  litenture.  He 
made  a  hit  with  his  first  hook,  The  Crescent  and  the  Cms,  It  was 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  1843  m  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  fslrly  divided  public  attention  with  KingMce's 
Bolkemy  which  appeared  In  the  same  year,  1844.  Interest  was 
centred  In  the  East  at  the  time,  and  Warburton  had  popuhu* 
qnnpathy  with  him  in  his  doqoent  advocacy  of  the  annetatioo 
of  Egypt;  but,  apsrt  from  this  consideration,  the  spirited 
oarrative  of  his  adventures  and  the  picturesque  sketches  of 
Eastctn  life  and  cfaaiactcr  were  more  than  soflicient  to  Justify 
the  succeas  of  the  book.  His  nest  substantial  work  was  a 
Memoir  of  Prince  Rnpert  and  Ike  CavoUers  (1849),  enriched  with 
original  docsmenu,  and  written  with  ek>qoent  partiality  for  the 
subject.  This  was  foUowed  la  1850  1^  RetkuU  Hastimgs,  a 
notd,  the  scenes  of  which  were  kid  in  the  same  period  of  dvil 
war,  and,  in  T851,  by  aaother  hislorKal  aovd,  DaHen,  or  The 
Merekemt  Prince,  He  -was  sent  by  the  Atlantic  and  Padfic 
Junction  Company  to  explore  the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  wkh  the  Indian  tribes.    He  safled  on  thib 

*  Seven  spteies  have  been  recorded  as  wandering  to  Greenland,  and 
one,  Dendroeen  verens,  ia  sakl  to  have  occurred  in  Europe  iNan- 
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inisdon  fe  the  **  Anaaon'*  which  perished  by  fire  with  nearly 
all  on  board  on  the  4th  of  January  1852. 

Hla  brother,  Major  George  Warburton  (18X6-1857),  wrote 
Hochehga,  or  Euglandin  the  New  Wwid  (1846),  and  The  Conquesi 
of  Canada  (i^^Q). 

WARBURTON.  COLONEL  SIR  ROBERT  (1842-1899),  Anglo- 
Indian  soldier  and  administrator,  was  the  son  oC  an  artiUeiy 
officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Kabul  in  1842,  and 
escaped  through  the  good  offices  of  an  Afghan  princess.  He 
married  this  lady,  and  she  transmitted  to  their  son  that  power  of 
exerdsing  influence  over  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  frontier 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  during  his  long  service  in  India. 
Warburton  entered  the  Royal  Artillery  in  i86x,  took  part  in  the 
Abyssinian  War  of  1867-68,  and  then  joined  the  Bengal  Suff 
Corps.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Utmaa  Khel  in  1878  and  in  the  Afghan  War  of  i878-8a  Very 
soon  after  the  British  government  had  made  permanent  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  open  the  Khyber  Pass,  Warburton  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  as  political  officer.  This  post  he 
held,  discharging  its  duties  with  conspicuous  ability,  between 
1879  and  1882  with  intervals  of  oth^  duty,  and  contimiously 
from  1882  until  189a  He  turned  the  rude  levies  which  formed 
tbe  Khyber  Rifles  into  a  fine  corps,  ready  to  serve  the  Indian 
government  wherever  they  might  be  required.  He  made  the 
road  safe,  kept  the  Af ridis  friendly,  and  won  the  thanks  of  the 
Punjkb  government,  expressed  in  a  ^)edal  order  upon  his  retire- 
ment, for  his  good  work.  When  the  Afridis  began  to  cause 
anxiety  in  1897,  Colonel  Warburton  was  asked  by  the  govern- 
ment of  India  if  he  would  asast  in  quieting  the  exdlcment 
amongst  them.  He  declared  himself  ready  to  do  so,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  trouble  had  come  to  a  head.  Colonel  Warburton 
look  pait  in  the  campaign  which  followed;  at  its  doae  his  active 
career  ended.  He  occupied  hb  leisure  m-tetirement  by  writing 
his  menMHTSk  Eighteen  Years  in  the  Khyber  (1900).  He  died  at 
Kensington  on  the  22nd  of  April  1899. 

WARBURTON.  WILUAM  (1698-1779),  English  critic  and 
^vine,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  i(>-as  bom  at  Newark  on  the  34th  oi 
December  1698.  FKs  father  belonged  to  an  old  Cheshire  family 
and  was  town  derk  of  Newark.  William  was  educated  at 
Oufchfrn  and  Newark  granunar  adwols,  and  in  1714  he  was 
articled  toMr  Kirke,  attorney  at  East  Markham.  in  Nottingham* 
diire.  After  serving  his  time  he  returned  to  Newark  with  the 
intention  of  |M«cti$ing  as  a  solidtor;  but,  havixag  given  some 
time  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  left  the  law  and  was 
ocdaincd  deacon  by  fke  aicbbMhop  of  York  In  1793,  and  in  1797 
BBoeived  priest's  orders  lifom  the  bishop  of  London.  He  had 
oecupicd  tbe  intennd  in  various  Ufteiary  labovis,  the  most 
inportaat  being  the  notes  he  ooatribnled  to  Theobald's  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  and  an*  anoi^naoiis  share  in  a  pamphlet  on  the 
jnrisdictioa  of  the  Ooint  of  Chanoefy,  The  L^  Judkaitaa  im 
Chancery  stokd  (1727).  This  was  an  answer  to  •aothcr  ano^y 
nous  pamphlet,  written  by  Philip  Yoike,  afterwards  Loid  Chan- 
cellor Hudwicke,  who  railed  in  an  eohLfged  edition  (1728)  of 
Us  original  Dtatamraa  of  iha  Jwdkiai  Amharity  .  ,  .  of  Uaskf 
of  ihe  ReUs.  Waibaitan  now  iccciTed  bom  Sir  Robert  Sntton 
die  uonfl  living  of  Gieaaley,  in  Nottiaghaaaabice,  ettfaanged  neat 
year  fior  that  of  Brant  Bsooghlon,  Linmhwhiw.  He  held  in 
addition,  iiom  1730^  the  living  of  Fifahgr  in  linoolnsfaircL  In 
1728  he  was  made  an  honomy  M^  of  Cambridge.  At  Bmni 
Bnmi^tnB  for  eighteen  yearn  be  spent  has  time  in  stadXt  the  fiiat 
manlt  of  which  w«i  his  tieallae  on  the  AiKama  beimeem  Ckmrtk 
and  Slaie  (1736).  The  book  brongkt  Warbonon  into  faiNmr  at 
eomtt  and  be  pnbnUy  only  missed  immediate  pfcfccment  fay 
ihe  denth  of  Qusen  Caroline.  His  next  and  best-known  work, 
Dmm  UgaHam  0/  Mmes  damemt^aitd  am  Iha  Prmci^  af  a 
RtUgjmu  ikia  (  s  Tota^  iTST'Srai).  pstienfts  kis  name  as  the 
antkoff  of  the  most  daring  and  iovanionsof  theolegicri  pamdoxeiL 
Tbe  skirts  had  roads  the  afasenoe  of  any  incakation  of  the 
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author's  eztraocdinary  power,  learning  and  oifginaHty  were 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  though  he  exdted  censure  and 
sus(Hdon  by  ins  tenderness  to  the  alleged  heresies  of  Conyers 
Middleton.  The  book  aroused  much  controversy.  In  a  pamphlet 
of  **  Remarks  "  (1742),  he  replied  to  John  Tillard,  and  Remarks 
on  Several  Occasional  Rejleetions  (1744-1745)  was  an  answer  to 
Akenslde,  Conyers  Middleton  (who  had  up  to  thb  time  be«i  his 
friend),  Richard  Pococke,  Nicholas  Mann,  Richard  Giey,  Henry 
Stebbing  and  other  of  his  critics.  As  he  chatacterised  his 
opponents  in  general  as  the  "  pestilent  held  of  fibertme  scribUers 
with  which  the  island  is  ovemm,"  it  is  no  matter  of  sorprise  that 
the  book  made  him  many  Ntter  enesdea. 

Either  in  quest  of  paradox,  or  actually  unable  to  recognize  the 
real  tendencies  of  Pbpe-s  Essay  an  Man^  he  entered  upon  its 
defence  against  the  Examen  of  Jean  Pierre  de  Crousaz,  in  a  series 
of  artides  (1738-1739)  contributed  to  The  Works  of  the  Learned, 
Whether  Pope  had  really  understood  the  tendency  of  his  own 
work  has  always  been  doubtful,  but  there  is  no  question  that  he 
was  glad  of  an  apologist,  and  that  Warburton's  feu  d'esprU 
in  the  long  run  did  more  for  his  fortunes  than  all  his  erudition. 
It  occasioned  a  sincere  friendship  between  him  and  Pope,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  add  a  fourth  book  to  the  Dunciad,  and  en- 
couraged to  substitute  Cibber  for  Theobald  as  the  hero  of  the 
poem  in  the  edition  of  1743  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Warburton.  Pope  bequeathed  him  the  copyright  and  the 
editorship  of  his  works,  and  contributed  even  more  to  his  advance- 
ment by  introdudng  Mm  to  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  obtained  for  him  in  1746  the  preachership  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  to  Ralph  Allen,  who,  says  Johnson,  "  gave  him  his 
niece  and  his  estate,  and,  by  consequence,  a  bishopric."  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1745,  and  from  that  time  Warburton 
resided  prindpally  at  his  father-in-law's  estate  at  Prior  Parte,  hi 
Gbucestetshire,  which  he  inherited  on  Allen's  death  in  1764. 
In  X747  appeared  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  into  which,  as  he 
expres«d  it,  Pope's  earlier  edition  was  mdted  down.  He  had 
previously  entrusted  notes  and  emendations  on  Shakespeare  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  whose  unauthorized  use  <^  them  led  to  a 
heated  controvert.  As  eariy  as  1737  Warbnrton  bad  corre- 
sponded with  Theobald  on  Shakespearean  subjects.  He  now 
accused  him  of  stealing  his  ideas  and  denied  his  critical  ability. 
Theobald's  superiority  to  Warburton  as  a  Shakespearean  critic 
has  kmg  since  been  acknowledged.  Warburton  was  further 
kept  busy  by  the  attacks  00  his  Diaime  Legation  from  dl  qnarters, 
by  a  dilute  with  Bolingbroke  respecting  Pbpe's  bdiavionr  in 
the  afliair  of  Bolingbroke's  Palriol  King,  by  his  edition  of  Pope's 
works  (1751)  and  by  a  vindication  in  1750  of  the  alleged  miracu- 
lotts  intermptioo  of  the  r^nSdmg  of  the  temple  of  Jrrosalem 
undertaken  by  Julian,  in  answer  to  Conjrers  Middleton.  War- 
burton's  manner  of  dealing  with  opponents  was  both  Insolent 
and  nnamMi%  but  it  did  him  no  disservioe.  He  became  pre- 
bendary of  Qkraccster  fai  1753,  chaplain  to  the  king  in  1754, 
prebendary  of  Ihiiham  in  1755,  dean  of  Bristol  in  1757,  and  in 
X  759  bishop  of  Gloucester.  He  contmued  to  write  so  long  as  the 
inkrmities  of  age  allowed,  collecting  and  publishing  his  sermons, 
and  toding  to  complete  the  Diame  Legation^  further  f ragrnenta  of 
which  were  published  with  his  posthumous  Works.  He  wrote  a 
defence  of  revealed  religion  in  his  View  ef  Lord  Boiingh^okt^s 
PhUasapky  (1754).  and  Hume's  Natnrai  Bistory  of  Religion 
called  forth  aoase  Rimatks . . .  '*  by  a  gentleaiaa  of  Cambridge  ** 
from  Warburton,  bk  whicfa  his  friend  and  biogrepher,  Richartl 
Hurd,  had  a  share  (1757).  Be  made  in  1762  a  vigorous  attack 
on  Methodism  under  the  title  of  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  He  also 
engaged  in  a  keen  cootmveisy  with  Robert  Lowtb,  afterwaida 
bishop  of  London,  on  the  book  of  Job,  in  whidi  Lowth  brouf^ 
home  charges  of  lack  of  scholarship  and  of  insolence  that  admitted 
of  no  deniaL  His  last  important-  act  was  to  found  in  1768  the 
WarbuTtoniaa  lecture  at  Lincoln's  Ian.  **  to  pcerve  the  liuth  of 
revealed  rdigioa  .  .  .  €com  the  completion  of  the  prophed«>s  of 
the  Oki  and  New  Testament  which  relate  to  the  Christian  Chuck, 
especklly  to  tbe  apostacy  of  Papal  Rome."  He  died  at  Gkwcesttf 
on  the  Ttk  of  June  r779.    Wazbarton  was  undoubtedly  a  gital 
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puudat,  tfecttd  ao  renit  in  ■tay^^pteideqiiate  to  its  power. 
Ue  Has  a  warm  aad  coastaat  frkod,  and  gave  mauy  prooft  of 
gntitode  ta  his  benefactors. 

Wafbwtoa'a  worki  weie  edited  (7  vob.,  17S8)  by  Bishop  Hind 
with  a  biognpMaA  preiace»  and  tJhe  correspondence  between  the  two 
fricnda— «n  unportant  contribution  to  tnc  literary  history  of  the 
period — was  edited  by  Dr  Parr  in  1806.  Warburton's  life  was  also 
wTitteii4iy  John  Setby  Watson  ia  1863,  aad  Mark  Pattiaon  made  hioa 
the  aoJb^  of  an  easy  in  iSSgc  See  also  I.  D'Israeli«  QtiantU  «/ 
AvtkoTS  (1&14);  and  especially  John  Nichols.  IMttory  An€cdoU$ 
(iSia-iBiji),  vol.  v..  ana  JUustradons  (1S17-1858).  voC  ii.|for  hla 
correspondence  with  William  Stukeley,  mer  des  Mai>eeiix«  Thomaa 
Bifch,  John  Jortin  and  Lewis  Theobald. 

WARD,  ADOIPHDS  WILUAM  (tSsr-  ),  Eng^  hUloriaa 
and  man  of  letten,  was  bora  at  Uarapstead,  Loadoo,  on  xh/t 
2nd  of  December  1857,  and  was  edacated  in  Gentuuiy  and  at 
Che  unfvenity  of  Cambridge.  In  1866  he  was  appofaited  pro- 
fessor of  hbtory  and  En^iah  Ifterature  in  Owens  0>Uege,  Man- 
cbester,  and  was  prindpal  from  1890  to  1897,  when  he  retired^ 
He  took  an  sctivt  part  in  the  foondation  of  Vietoria  University, 
off  wUch  he  was  vice-cfaancellor  from  1886101890  aad  frotai  1894 
to  1896.  In  1897  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Manchester  was 
conferred  ttpon  bim,  and  ia  1900  he  was  electtd  master  of  Peter- 
bottsc,  Cambridge.  His  moat  important  work  Is  Us  standard 
History  ef  Enfj^  Dramatic  LiUr^wrt  to  lk»  Age  o/Qmen  Annt 
(187 s)»  re-edited  after  a  thoioogli  revision  in  tliroe  volumes  in 
1899.  He  abo  wrote  Tka  House  of  A  usiria  in  the  Tkkty  Vearif 
War  (1869),  Gteai  Britain  and  Hanattr  (1899),  The  Eltdntt 
Sophia  and  the  Honootrion  Suectssion  (1903);  he  edited  Crabbers 
Poems  (9  vois.,  x9O5-r906>  and  Pope's  Poetical  Works  <i8d9); 
he  arrote  the  volumes  on  Chaucer  and  Dickens  in  the  *'  English 
Men  of  Letten  "  aeries,  translated  Oirthis's  History  0/  Greoa 
(5  vols.,  1B69-1873);  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Camheiige 
Hodem  History,  and  with  A.  K.  Waller  edited  the  Camhriigfi 
History  of  English  Liieratme  {1907,  Ac.).  For  the  9th  ediUon  of 
the  fary.  Brit,  he  wrote  the  article  Dsama,  and  biographies 
of  Ben  Jonaon  and  other  dramaCiiits;  and  he  became  an  importatit 
contributor  tothepresent  work. 

WARO,  ARTBIIU8*  the  pen^amo  of  Charles  Farrsr  Browne 
(1834-1867),  American  humorous  writer,  was  bom  In  Wateiford, 
Maine.  Re  begsn  life  as  a  compositor  and  became  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  daOy  and  weeldy  joonials.  In  x8g8  he 
pi^islied  in  the  CTeveland  Plain  Dealtr  the  first  of  the  "  Arteraqs 
Ward  "  series,  which  attained  great  popularity  both  In  America 
and  Eiv^nd.  His  separate  publications  were:  ArUmus 
Ward:  his  Booh  (New  York,  i86»);  Artemns  Ward:  his 
Traoets  (New  Yoik,  1865);  Artemas  Ward  amonf  the  Fenians 
(r86s);  BeUey  Jane  Ward:  hnr  Booh  of  Goahs  (New  York, 
1866),  generany  attributed  to  him;  Arlemus  Ward  M  London, 
and  other  Papers  (New  York,  1867).  Arlemus  Ward's  Lecture 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall  .  .  .  and  other  RHies  of  the  Humourist 
(London,  1869),  edited  by  T.  W.  Robertson  and  J.  C.  Hottcn, 
was  published  posthumously  (New  York,  1869).  His  wit  btrgely 
relied  on  the  drollery  of  strange  speOing.  Ia  i860  be  became 
editor  of  Vanity  Pair,  a  humorous  New  York  weekly,  which  proved 
a  failure.  About  the  same  time  he  began  to  appear  as  a  lecturer, 
and  his  eccentric  humour  attracted  large  audiences.  In  1866 
he  visited  Enf^nd,  where  he  became  excetfdhigly  popular  both 
as  a  lecturer  and  as  a  contributor  to  Punch.  In  the  spring  of 
the  fotlowing  year  his  health  ^ave  way,  and  he  died  of  consump- 
tion at  Southampton  on  the6tb  of  March  1867. 

His  Complete  Works,  with  memoir  by  E.  P.  Hinfpit6n.  wefepubliahed 
in  Londoa  in  the  saaie  year,  and  Sandwukee  at  New  York  in  1870. 

WARD.  EDWARD  ■ATmfF  (1816-1879),  EogUsh  historical 
and  genre  painter,  was  bom  at  Pimlico,  Loadon,  In  iSt6.  Among 
his  eariy  boyish  efforts  fai  art  was  a  series  of  clever  illostratioos 
to  the  Rejected  Addresses  of  his  uncles  Horace  and  James  Smith, 
which  was  followed  soon  afterwards  by  designs  to  some  of  the 
papem  of  Washington  Irving.  In  1830  he  gained  the  sUver 
palette  of  tbe  Society  of  Arts;  and  in  1835,  ^ded  by  Wflkie 
and  Cbantrey,  he  entered  the  schools  of  the  Rojral  Academy, 
having  in  the  previous  year  contributed  to  its  eshibltfcm  his 
portrait  of  Mr  O.  Smith,  the  comedian,  in  hts  character  of  Don 
Qaiaote.    Is  1836  he  went  to  Rome,  where  in  1838  hO  gsiaed  a 


silver  medal  from  the  Academy  of  St  Lake  for  his  '^  Ctmabtte  and 
Giotto,"  which  in  the  following  year  was  exhibited  st  the  Royal 
Academy.  Tbe  young  artist  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  fresco- 
painting,  wbich  he  studied  under  Cornelius  at  Munich.  In 
1843  he  forwarded  his'*  Boadicea  Animating  tbe  Britons  previous 
to  the  Last  Battle  agaiast  the  Romans  "  to  the  competition  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Hposes  of  Pariiament — a  work  upon  which 
he  was  afterwards  engaged,  having  in  1853  been  directed  by  the 
fine  art  commissioners  to  execute  eight  subjects  in  the  corridor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Tbe  success  of  his  "  Dr  Johnson 
in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante-Room  "—now  m  the  National 
Callety,  along  with  the  "  Disgrace  of  Lord  Chrendon  "  (the 
smaller  picture)  (1846),  the  "  South  Sea  Bubble"  (1847),  and 
"  James  II.  Receiving  the  News  of  the  Landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  "  (1850) — secured  his  election  as  on  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1847,  and  in  1855  he  gained  full  academic  honours. 
Among  the  more  important  of  his  other  works  may  be  named 
*'  (Hiarlolle  Corday  Led  to  Execution  "  (j8s»),  the  *'  Last  Sleep 
of  Argyll "  (1854) »  the  **  Emperor  of  the  French  Receiving  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  "  (1859),  painted  for  the  queen,  tbe  "  Ante- 
Chamber  at  Whitehall  during  the  Dying  Moments  of  (^rles 
II."  (x86x),  "  Dr  Johnson's  First  Interview  with  John  Wilkes" 
(1865),  and  the  **  Royal  Family  of  France  in  the  Temple," 
painted  in  1851,  and  usually  considered  the  artist's  masterpiece. 
He  died  at  Windsor,  on  the  1 5th  of  January  1879.  In  1848  he 
had  married  Henrietta  Ward  (b.  1832),  who,  herself  an  admirable 
artist,  was  a  granddaughter  of  James  Ward,  R.A.  (1769-1859), 
tbe  distingulsbed  animal  painter.  Ilieir  son,  Leslie  Ward  (^. 
1851),  became  well  known  as  "  Spy  "  of  Vanity  Fair  (from  1873 
to  X909),  and  later  of  the  World,  with  Ms  character  portraits  of 
contemporary  celebrities. 

WARD,  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHEIK  (1844-1911),  American 
author  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  51st  of  August  1S44.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  the 
Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Austin  Phelps 
(1810-1890)  who  became  a  professor  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1848,  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (18x5-1853), 
who  wrote  Sunnyside  (x85x),  a  popular  book  in  its  day,  and 
other  works.  In  1848  she  removed  with  her  parents  to  Andover, 
where  she  attended  private  sdxoob.  When  she  was  in  her  teens 
she  wrote  short  stories  for  the  Yout/^s  Companion,  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  Harper's  Magasine.  She  wrote  many  iovenlles, 
eqpedaUy  Sunday-School  books,  such  as  the  Tiny  and  the  Gypsy 
series.  In  x868  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  her  short 
story.  The  Tenth  of  January,  a  narrative  of  the  falling  and  bumii^ 
of  a  cotton-mill  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  x86o.  In  tbe  same  year 
appeared  The  Gales  Ajar  (x868),  her  first  novel,  a  realistic  study 
of  life,  after  death,  which  was  widely  read  and  was  translated 
into  several  European  languages.  Her  Beyond  the  Gates  (1883), 
The  Gates  Between  (18&7)  and  Within  the  Gates  (1901)  are  in  the 
same  vein.  She  was  actively  interested  in  charitable  work, 
in  the  advancement  of  women  and  in  temperance  reform. 
In  188S  she  married  Herbert  Dickinson  Ward  (b.  ]86x),  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Haves  Ward. 

Amone  Mrs  Ward's  books,  in  additKMi  to  those  alieady  mentioned, 
are:  Men,  Women  and  Ghosts  (i860):  The  Trolly  Book  (i9M, 
juvwtile;  Hediul  in  (1870);  The  SUent  Partner  (1871)*.  TroUfs 
Wedding  Tour  and  Story  Book  (1873),  juvenile ;  What  to  Wear  (1873). 
essays;  PoetU  Studies  (1875).  poems;  The  Story  of  AHs  (1877), 
Sealed  Orders,  and  Other  Stories  (1879);  Prunds:  a  Duet  (1881); 
Doctor  Zay  (1882);  Sonts  of  the  Silent  World,  and  Olher  Poems 
(1884);  Old  Maids,  and  Burglaes  in  Paradim  (188^):  The  Madonna 
ef  the  Tubs  (1886),  a  short  story;  Jack  the  Fisherman  (1887).  a 
Gloucester  tragedy;  The  Strutt^  for  Immortality  (iSS^),  e«&ay»; 
Fourteen  to  One,  and  Other  Storus  (1891);  Austin  Phelps:  a  Memoir 
(1891);  Donald  Marcy  (1893);  A  Singular  Life  (189^).  oneol  her 
best-known  novels;  The  Supply  at  Saint  Ajaiha's  <i6q6);  Chapters 
from  a  Life  (1896);  The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ:  an  Inter  proton 
(1897);  The  Successors  of  Mary  the  First  (iQOi);  Atery  (1902).  nrst 
i^ed  seriaUy  in  Harper's  Magaxine  as  His  WiferTrtxy  (i?04): 
The  Man  in  the  Case  (1906);  Walled  In  (1907):  and  Though  Life  Do 
Us  Part  (1908).  In  collaboratioQ  with  her  husband,  she  wrote  iWo 
novels  founded  on  Biblical  scenes  and  characters.  The  Master  of  tfe 
Magicians  (1890),  and  Come  Forth  (1 890).  Amona  Mr  Ward  »  books 
are  The  New  Senior  at  Andnter  (1890):  The  RepmUtc  mAmt  a 
,andOlherShartStaries (1891): TheCagmtmoflh'  ''-*' 
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(f89a);  A  Dash  to  ilu  PoU  (1893):  Th«  Wkilt  Cratm,  and  Clher 
Stirin  (1894);  The  Burgfar  who  wuud  Paradise  (1897):  aad  Th€ 
Ligfa  rfOieWorld  (1901). 

WARD,  JAMES  (1760-1859),  English  animal  painter  and 
engraver,  waa  bom  in  lliames  Street,  London,  on  the  33rd  of 
October  1769.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  bound  apprentice 
with  J.  Raphael  Smith,  but  he  received  little  attention  and 
learnt  nothing  from  this  engraver.  He  was  aftenK-ards  in- 
structed for  over  seven  years  by  his  elder  brother,  William  Ward, 
and  he  engraved  many  admirable  plates,  among  which  his 
"  Mrs  Billington,"  after  Reynolds,  occupies  a  very  high  place. 
He  presented  a  complete  set  of  his  engravings,  in  their  various 
states,  numbering  three  hundred  impressions,  to  the  Briu'sh 
Museum.  While  still  a  youth  he  made  the  acquainUnce  of 
George  Morland,  who  afterwards  married  his  sister;  and  the 
example  of  this  artist's  works  induced  him  to  attempt  painting. 
His  early  productions  were  rustic  subjects  in  the  manner  of 
Morland,  which  were  frequently  sold  as  the  work  of  the  more 
celebrated  painter.  His  "  Bull-Bait,"  an  animated  composition, 
introducing  many  figures,  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1797.  A  con\mission  from  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
president  of  the  new  agricultural  society,  to  paint  to  Aldemey 
cow,  led  to  much  similar  work»  and  turned  Ward's  attention  to 
animal-painting,  a  department  in  which  he  achieved  his  highest 
artistic  successes.  His  *'  Landscape  with  Cattle,"  acquired  for 
the  National  Gallery  at  a  cost  of  £1500,  was  painted  in  1820- 
1823  at  the  suggestion  of  West,  in  emulation  of  the  *'  Bull  of 
Paul  Potter"  at  the  Hague.  His  "Boa  Serpent  Seizing  a 
Horse  "  was  executed  in  1823,  and  his  admirable  "  Grey  Horse," 
shown  in  the  Old  Masters'  Exhibition  of  1879.  dates  from  X828. 
Ward  also  produced  portraits,  and  many  Undscapes  like  the 
"  Gordale  Scar  "  and  the  "  Harlech  Castle  "  in  the  NaUonal 
Gallery.  Sometimes  he  turned  aside  into  the  less  fruitful  paths 
of  allegory,  as  in  his  unsuccessful  "  Pool  of  Bethesda  "  (1818), 
and  "  Triumph  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  (1818).  l!e  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  British 
Institution,  and  in  1841  he  collected  one  hundred  and  forty 
examples  of  his  art,  and  exhibited  them  in  his  house  in  Newman 
Street.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1807,  and  a  full  member  in  181  x,  and  died  at  Cheshxmt  on  the 
23rd  of  November  1859. 

Waixi  compiled  an  autobiography,  of  which  an  abstract  was 
published  in  the  i4r/  Journal  in  1849. 

WARD,  JAMES  (1843-  ),  English  psychologist  and  meta- 
physician, was  bom  at  Hull  on  the  27th  of  January  1843.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Liverpool  Institute,  at  Berlin  and  Gdttingen, 
and  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge;  he  also  worked  in  the  physio- 
logical laboratory  at  Leipzig.  He  studied  originally  for  the 
Congregational  ministry,  and  for  a  year  was  minister  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  Cambridge.  Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  to 
psychological  research,  became  fellow  of  his  college  in  1875  and 
univer»ity  professor  of  mental  philosophy  in  1897.  He  was 
Gifford  lecturer  at  Aberdeen  in  1895-1897,  and  at  St  Andrews 
in  1 908-1 910.  His  work  shows  the  influence  of  Leibnitz  and 
Lotze,  as  well  as  of  the  biological  theory  of  evolution.  His 
psychology  marks  the  defim'te  break  with  the  sensationalism  of 
the  English  school;  experience  is  interpreted  as  a  continuum 
into  which  distinctions  are  gradually  introduced  by  the  action 
of  selective  attention;  the  implication  of  the  subject  in  experience 
is  emphasized;  and  the  operation  in  development  of  subjective, 
as  well  as  natural,  selection  is  maintained.  In  his  meuphysical 
work  the  analysis  of  scientific  concepts  leads  to  a  criticism  of 
naturalism  and  of  dualism,  and  to  a  view  of  reality  as  a  unity 
which  implies  both  subjective  and  objective  factors.  This  view 
is  further  worked  out,  through  criticism  of  pluralism  and  as  a 
theistic  interpretation  of  the  world,  in  bis  St  Andrews  Gifiord 
Lectures  (the  Realm  of  Ends). 

Beside  the  article  "  Psychology  *'  ia  the  Eney.  Brit.  (9th.  loth  and 
nth  ed.)  he  has  published  Naturalism  and  Atnosticism  (i9g^,  3rd 
ed.  15)07),  besides  numerous  articles  in  the  foumal  ^  Phystoloty, 
Uina,  and  the  BriHsk  Journal  of  Psychology. 

W"^'^  """•'  QUINCT  ADAMS  (x83o-i9ro),  American 
f  Urbana,  Ohio»  on  the  a9th  of  June  xSjo. 


WARD,  J.~WARD,  M.  A. 


Ks  education  vat  veoeived  In  tlie  Tilbge  idioob.  He  AtniHed 
under  Henry  K.  Brotm,  of  New  York,  in  1850-1857,  aad  by 
x86x,  when  he  opened  a  studio  in  New  York,  he  had  executed 
busts  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Alexandnr  H.  Stephens,  aad  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  prepared  the  first  sketch  for  the  "Indian  Hunter,*' 
and  made  studies  among  the  Indiana  themselves  for  the  work. 
In  X863  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
(New  York),  and  he  was  its  president  in  1879-1873.  Among  his 
best-known  statues  are  the  "  Indian  Hunter,"  finished  in  1864 
(Central  Park,  New  York);  Washington,  heroic  size  (on  the 
steps  of  the  U.S.  Sub-Treasury,  Wall  Street,  New  York);  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  (Brookljmi);  an  equestrian  statue  of  General 
George  H.  Thomas  (Washington);  Israel  Putnam  (Hartford); 
and  the  seated  ataitie  of  Horace  Greeley,  the  founder  of  the  New 
Yock  TribuMe,  in  front  oi  the  office  of  that  newqiaper.  In  1896 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  newly  organized  National  Sculp- 
ture Society  (New  York).  Unlike  his  fellow-coantiynan,  W.  W. 
Stoiy,  be  acquired  his  training,  his  inspiration  and  his  themes 
from  his  own  country.    He  died  in  New  York  on  the  ttt  of 
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WARD,  LBSTBR  FRANK  (1841-  ),  American  geologist 
and  tocbkigist,  was  bom  in  JoUet,  Illinois  on  the  x8th  of  June 
1841.  He  graduated  at  Columbian  (now  George  Washington) 
University  in  1869  and  from  the  law  sdiool  of  the  same  tmtversity 
in  1871,  his  educatiba  hfving  been  delayed  by  hin  service  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  CivU  War.  In  1865-1873  be  was 
employed  in  the  United  States  Tceasuxy  Department,  and 
beoune  assistant  geologist  in  1881  and  geologist  in  x888  to  the 
U.S.  (}eok)gical  Survey.  In  x88;«-i886  he  was  professor  of 
botany  in  ColnmUan  University.  He  wrote  mucJt  on  paleo- 
botany, including  A  Sketch  of  Paluhotany  (1885),  The  Geog^apH* 
cal  DistributwH  of  Fossil  Hants  (x888)  and  The  Status  of  th§ 
Mesctpfc  Florae  of  the  United  States  (1905).  He  is  better  known, 
however,  for  his  work  in  sociology,  in  which,  modifying  Herbert 
Spencer  and  refuting  the  Spencenan  individualism,  he  paralleled 
social  with  psychological  and  physical  phenomena.  His  more 
important  works  are:  Dynamic  SocuAofy  (1883,  and  ed.  1897), 
Psychic  Factors  ofCimlization  (1897),  Outlines  of  Sociology  (1898), 
Sociology  and  Economics  (1899),  Pure  Soci^gy  (1903),  and, 
with  J.  Q.  Dealy,  Text-Booh  of  Sociology  ( 1905). 

See  an  appreciation  by  L.  Garoplowicz,  in  Die  Zeit  (Vienna,  soth 
Aug.  1904) ;  reprinted  in  English  m  voL  x.  of  The  American  Journal 
of  Sociology. 

WARD.  MART  AUQU8TA  [Mb8  Hitiiprev  Wau]  (1851^ 
),  British  novelist,  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  June  1651  at 
Hobart,  Tssmaiua,  when  her  father,  Thomas  Arnold  (1824- 
1900),  was  then  an  inspector  of  schools.  Thomas  Arnold  was  a 
son  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  a  brother  of  the  poet  Matthew 
Arnold.  As  a  scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford,  at  the 
crisis  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 'he  had  begun  life  as  a  Liberal 
of  the  school  of  Jowea,  Stanley  and  Clough;  In  1856  he  became 
a  Roman  Catholic,  relinquished  his  inspectorship  of  schools  in 
Tasmania,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature 
at  Dublin,  thence  ft^Iowiug  Newman  to  Birmingham,  where 
he  published  his  Manual  of  Engfish  LiUrahtre,  After  a  brief 
period  of  unrest  he  reverted  to  the  English  Church,  and  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  lived  twenty  years,  editing  The  Select  Worhs 
of  WydifwKA  Beowulf  for  the  Clarendon  Press,  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don and  Symeon  of  Durham  for  the  "  Rolls  "  scries,  and,  wiib 
W.  E.  AddiSi  the  Ca^toUc  Dictionary,  In  1877  he  reverted  once 
more  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  appointed  fellow 
of  the  new  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  dying  in  Dublin  on  the 
lath  of  November  1900.  His  daughter  was  brought  up  mainly 
at  Oxford,  and  her  eariy  associations  with  a  life  of  scholarship 
and  religious  conflict  are  deeply  marked  in  her  own  laur  literary 
career.  She  was  brought  into  close  connexion  during  this  period 
with  Edward  Hartopp  (^Fadock,  who  was  principal  of  Brascnose 
College  from  1853  till  his  death  in  1886,  and  some  of  whose 
characteristics  went  to  the  portrait  of  the  "  Squire  "  in  Bohcri 
Blsmore.  In  187a  she  married  Thomas  Humphry  Ward  (b. 
184s),  then  fdk>w  and  tutor  of  Brasenose,  and  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Orford  Spectator,    Mr  Humphry  Ward,  a  son  of  the 
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Itev.  Henry  Ward,  Vicar  of  St  fitftiabfts,KiAg*8  Square,  London, 
E.C»  remained  at  Oxford  tiH  1880,  and  then  went  to  London 
to  take  up  Kierary  work;  with  the  help  of  the  chief  critics  of 
the  day  he  brought  out  the  important  selections  of  English 
Teiae  caOed  The  Entfisk  P^ds  (4  vols.,  i88a>x8Sx).  He  joined 
the  staff  of  The  Times  and  wrote  much  for  that  paper,  becoming^ 
its  pnncipal  art  critic.  He  also  published  Humphry  Sandwilh^ 
a  Mem9w  (1884);  and  he  edited  Men  of  the  Reign  (1885),  Engltsk 
Aft  in  Ike  PMU  CaiUries  of  London  (1886),  iien  of  the  Time 
(1887).  and,  with  the  help  of  Matthew  Arnold,  Huxley,  Lord 
Wobdey.  H.  S.  Maine  and  othen,  The  Reign  of  Queen  Vidorid: 
mSwcrvey  of  Fifty  Yeitn  of  Progress  (1887). 

Mrs  Huraphzy  Ward  at  first  devoted  hersdf  to  Spanish  litera- 
ture, and  contributed  articles  on  Spanish  subjects  to  the  DicHon- 
dry  of  Christian  Biography,  edited  by  Dr  William  Smith  and  Dr 
Hemy  Wace.  She  wrote  also  for  iiacmiilan*s  Magazine.  In 
1881  she  published  her  first  book,  Milly  and  OUy,  a  child's  story 
tlhistrated  by  Lady  (then  Mn)  Alma-Tadema.  Thb  was  followed 
in  1884  by  a  more  ambitbus,  though  slight,  study  of  modem 
life.  Miss  Brelhertont  the  story  of  an  actress.  In  1885  Mrs  Ward 
publhbed  an  admirable  translation  of  the  Journal  of  the  Swiss 
phikisopher  Amid,  with  a  critical  introduction,  which  showed 
her  ddicate  appreciation  of  the  subtleties  of  speculative  thought. 
It  was  no  bad  preparation  for  her  next  book,  which  was  to  nake 
her  famous.  In  February  x888  appeared  Rchert  Etsmere,  a 
powerful  novel,  tracing  the  mental  evolution  of  an  English 
dergyman,  of  high  character  and  conscience  and  of  intellectual 
leanings,  constrained  to  surrender  his  own  orthodoxy  to  the 
influence  of  the  "  higher  criticism."  The  character  of  Elsmere 
oiired  much  to  reminiscences  both  of  T.  H.  Green,  the  philosopher, 
and  of  J.  R.  Green,  the  historian.  Largely  in  consequence  of 
a  review  by  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (May 
1888,  "  Robert  Elsmere  and  the  Battle  of  Belief  ")>  the  book 
became  the  talk  of  the  civilixed  worid.  It  ran  in  five  months 
throu|^  seven  editions  m  three-volume  form,  and  the  cheap 
American  editions  had  an  enormous  sale.  It  was  translated 
into  several  European  languages,  and  was  the  subject  of  articles 
in  learned  foreign  reviews.  Robert  Bsmere  b  in  itself  a  fine 
story,  notably  in  its  picture  of  the  emotional  conflict  between 
Elsmere  and  his  wi^,  whose  over-narrow  orthodoxy  brings 
her  rdigious  faith  and  their  mulual  love  to  a  terrible  impasse; 
but  it  was  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  "  higher  criticism  " 
of  the  day,  and  its  influence  on  Christian  belief,  rather  than  its 
power  as  a  piece  of  dramatic  fiction,  that  gave  the  book  its 
exceptional  vogue.  It  started,  as  no  academic  work  could  have 
done,  a  popular  discussion  on  historic  and  essential  Christianity. 
In  1890  Mrs  Ward  took  a  prominent  part  in  founding  Univer- 
sity HaB,  an  **  Elsmcrian  "  settlement  for  working  and  teaching 
among  the  poor.  Her  next  novel,  David  Crievet  was  published 
in  xSgs.  In  MarteUa  (1894),  and  its  sequel  Sir  George  Tressady 
(1896),  she  broke  new  ground  in  the  novd  of  modem  politics 
and  socialism,  the  fruit  of  observation  and  reflection  at  Univer- 
sity HalL  In  1895  had  appeared  the  short  tragedy,  the  Story 
of  Bessie  CcslreU.  Mrs  Ward's  next  long  novel,  Helbeck  of 
Bammsdale  (1898),  treated  of  the  dash  between  the  ascetic 
ideal  of  Roman  Catholidun  and  modem  lif  e^  The  element  of 
Catholic  and  humanistic  ideals  entered  also  into  Eleanor  (1900), 
in  which,  howaver,  the  author  relied  lesa  on  the  interest  of  a 
and  mora  on  the  ordinary  arts  of  the  novdisL  Eleanor 
dramatised  and  played  at  the  Court  Theatra  in  1903.  In 
Lady  Rmt^s  DaughUt  (r90>3)— dcanutized  as  Agaika  in  190s — 
and  Tka  Marriage  of  WiUiaM  Ashe  (1905),  modem  tales  founded 
oa  the  stories  respectively  of  MlLe  de  Lespinasse  and  Lady 
Caroiinc  Lamb,  she  relied  entirely  and  with  success  upon 
sodai  portraiture.  Later  novela  were  Faarid^s  Career  (1906), 
Diama  Mailafy  (1908),  Daphne  (1909)  and  Canadian  Born 

(191^ 

Mia  Ward's  etDbenoa  among  hitter-day  women-novelists 
ariaca  from  her  high  conception  of  the  art  of  fiction  and  her 
t/LToag  grasp  of  intdlectual  and  social  problems,  her  descriptive 
power  (findy  shown  in  the  &st  part  of  Robert  Elsmere)  and 
her  command  of  a  broad  and  vigorous  prose  styk-    But  her 


activities  were  not  confined  to  literature.   She  was  the  originator 

in  England  of  the  Vacation  Schools,  which  have  done  much  to 

educate  the  poorest  children  of  the  community  upon  rational 

lines.    She  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  for  txp- 

posing  the  grant  of  the  parliamentary  suffrage  to  women,  whilst 

encouraging  thdr  active  participation  in  the  work  of  local 

government.    She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Women's 

National  Anti-Suffrage  League  in  1908,  and  both  spoke  and 

wrote  repeatedly  in  support  of  its  tenets. 

See  for  bibriography  up  to  Tune  I904,  Engjlish  Ittustrakd  flfaftttne, 
vol.  xxxL  (N.S.)  pp.  S94  and  299.  (H.  Ch.) 

WARD,  8BTH  (16x7-1689),  English  bishop,  was  bom  In  Hert- 
fordshire, and  educated  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  feUow  in  2640.  In  1643  be  was  chosen  univer- 
sity mathematical  lecturer,  but  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellowship 
next  year  for  opposing  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  In 
X649  he  became  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  and 
gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  theory  of  planetary  motion, 
propounded  in  the  works  entitled  Tn  Ismaelis  Bulttaldi  astro* 
nomiae  philolaicae  fundamtnla  inquisilio  brevis  (Oxford^ 
1653),  and  Astronomia  geomdrica  (London,  1656).  About  this 
time  he  was  engaged  in  a  philosophical  controversy  with  Tlwmas 
Hobbcs.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal 
Sodety.  In  1659  he  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  but  not  having  the  statutory  qualificatioxtt  he  resigned 
in  1660.  Charics  II.  appointed  him  to  the  livings  of  St  Lawrence 
Jewry  in  London,  and  Uplowman,  Devonshire,  in  x66x.  He 
also  became  dean  of  Exeter  (x66r)  and  rector  of  Breock,  Corn- 
wall (x663).  In  the  btter  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  in  1667  he  was  transbted  to  the  see  of  Salisbury. 
The  ofBcc  of  chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  was  conferrwi 
on  him  in  X671.  In  hs  diocese  he  showed  great  severity  to 
nonconformbts,  and  rigidly  enforced  the  act  prohibiting  con- 
venticles. He  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  the  restoration  of 
the  cathedrab  of  Worcester  and  SaUsbury.  He  died  at  Knights- 
bridge  on  the  6th  of  January  1688/1689. 

WARD,  WILUAM  (1766-1826),  EngUsh  mexzotint-engraver, 
an  elder  brother  of  Jame$  Ward  (7. v.),  was  bom  in  London  m 
X766.  He  was  the  most  dblingubhcd  pupil  of  J.  Raphad  Smith, 
and  executed  a  great  part  of  many  of  the  plates  which  bear  the 
name  of  that  excellent  engraver.  In  1795  be  began  to  exhibit  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  in  X814  he  was  elected  an  associate 
engraver.  He  also  held  the  appointment  of  mezzotint-engraver 
to  the  p^nce  regent  and  the  duke  of  Vork.  He  executed  six 
plates  after  Reynolds,  engraved  many  of  the  works  of  hb  brother- 
in-law,  George  Morland,  and  hb  mezzotints  after  Andrew  Geddes, 
which  indude  the  full  lengths  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  and  of  Patrick 
Brydone,  are  of  great  merit*  Hb  engravings  are  ftUl  of  artistic 
spirit,  and  show  fine  feeling  for  colour-,  and  they  are  excellently 
tender  and  expressive  in  thdr  rendering  of  flc»h.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  xst  of  December  i8a6. 

WARD.  WILUAM  GEORGB  (18x2-1882),  Englbh  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  born  on  the  aiA  of  Maidi  i8i:a.  Hb 
career  b  extremely  interesting  as  illustreting  the  development  of 
religious  opinion  at  a  remarkable  crbb  in  the  history  of  English 
religious  thoughL  Ward  b  described  by  hb  son  and  biographer  as 
somewhat  unequally  gifted  by  nature.  For  pure  mathematics 
he  had  a  special  gift-~«lmost  a  passion.  For  history,  apfrfied 
mathematics— for  anything,  in  fact,  outside  the  exact  sdencea — 
he  fdt  something  approaching  to  contempt.  He  was  endowed 
with  a  strong  sense  of  humour  and  a  love  of  paradox  carried  to 
an  extreme.  He  went  up  to  Chrbt  Churdi,  Oxford,  in  1830, 
but  hb  father's  subsequent  pecuniary  embarrassments  compelled  • 
him  in  1833  to  try  for  a  schoUrship  at  Linodn  College,  which 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining.  Hb  examination  for  mathematical 
honours  exhibited  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  hb  character  and 
mental  powers.  Four  out  of  hb  five  papers  on  applied  mathe- 
matics were  sent  up  absolutely  blank.  Honours,  however,  were 
not  refused  him,  and  in  1834  he  obtained  aa  open  feUowslxip  it 
fiaUioL  In  the  previous  year  the  Tractarian  movement  had 
commenced,  and  Ward's  relations  with  that  movement  were  as 
original  as  the  nai  of  hb  life.    He  was  attracted. (o  it  by  hb 
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hatred  of  modentmi  and  what  he  called  "  respectability  "  in 
aoy  shape— a  charactemUc  of  which  some  amusing  instances  have 
been  handed  down.  He  was  repelled  from  it  by  the  conception 
he  had  formed  of  the  character  of  Newman,  whom  he  regardied  as 
a  mere  antiquary.  When,  however,  he  was  at  length  persuaded 
by  a  friend  to  go  and  hear  Newman  preach,  he  at  once  became 
a  disdple.  But  he  had,  as  Newman  afterwards  said  of  him, 
"  struck  into  the  movement  at  an  angle."  He  had  no  taste  for 
historical  investigations.  He  treated  the  questioa  at  issue  as  one 
ol  pure  logic,  and  disliking  the  Reformers,  the  right  of  private 
judgment  which  Protestants  claimed,  and  the  somewhat  prosaic 
uniformity  of  the  English  Church,  he  flung  himsdf  into  a  general 
campaign  against  Protestantism  in  general  and  the  Anglican  form 
of  it  in  particular.  He  nevertheless  took  deacon's  orders  in 
i8^  and  priest's  orders  in  1840. 

In  1839  Ward  became  the  editor  of  the  BriiUk  Critic,  the  organ 
of  the  'Hactarian  party,  and  he  ezdled  suspicion  among  the 
adherents  of  the  Tractari^ns  themsdves  by  his  violent  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Church  to  which  he  still  belonged.  In  1841  he  urged 
the  publication  of  the  celebrated  "  Tract  XC,"  and  wrote  in 
defence  of  it.  From  that  period  Ward  and  his  associates  worked 
undisguisedly  for  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  r844 
he  publbhed  his  Idoil  of  a  Ckristiam  Church,  in  which  he  openly 
contended  that  the  only  hope  for  the  Church  of  England  by  in 
suboaission  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  publication  brought 
to  a  hdght  the  storm  which  had  long  been  gathering,  llie 
university  of  Oxfoird  was  invited,  on  the  13th  of  February  1845, 
to  condemn  *'  Tract  XC,"  to  censure  the  Ideal,  and  to  degrade 
Ward  from  his  degrees.  The  two  latter  propositions  were  carried 
and  *'  Tract  XC."  only  escaped  censure  by  the  uon  placet  of 
the  proctors,  GuiUcroard  and  Church.  The  condemnation 
predptuted  an  exodus  to  Rome.  Ward  left  the  Church  of 
England  in  September  1845,  and  was  followed  by  many  others, 
including  Newman  himself.  After  his  reception  into  the  Church 
of  Rome,  Ward  gave  himself  up  to  ethics,  metaphj'sics  and 
moral  philosophy.  He  wrote  articles  on  free  will,  the  philosophy 
of  theism,  on  science,  prayer  azMi  miraclrs  for  the  DmUm  Rtvtew. 
He  also  dealt  with  the  condemnation  oTPope  Honorius,  carried  on 
a  controversial  correspondence  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  diviis^ions  of  the  Metaphysical  Society, 
founded  by  Mr  James  Knowles,  of  which  Xenz^yson»  Huxley  and 
Martinean  were  also  prominent  members.  He  was  a  vehoncnt 
opponent  of  Liberal  Catholicism.  In  i8$i  he  was  made  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  St  Edmund's  College,  Ware,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  chair  of  dogmatic  theok)gy  in  rSs'.  In  186S  he 
became  editor  of  the  Dublin  Renew.  He  gave  a  vigorous  siq>port 
to  the  promulptioQ  of  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  in  1S70. 
After  ha  admissioii  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  had, 
rather  to  the  dismay  of  his  friends,  entered  the  married  state, 
and  for  a  time  had  to  strug^  with  poverty.  But  his  drcum- 
stances  afterwards  improved.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  July 
z88a.  (J-J-L>*) 

See  WiBiam  Gwm  Ward  mmd  the  Oaftrd  litmemeut  (iSSo):  and 
Wtlham  (wMfft  Ward  amd  the  CatkUic  Xetnal  (1893).  by  his  son. 
WiUrid  PhiUp  Waid  (b.  i856).«ho  ha»  also  written  the  Ufe  aud 
Times  ^ CardimJ  W%semam\  and  Teu  Paumal  Studies  (1908). 

WAU,  that  whack  goaids  or  watches  and  that  which  is 
guarded  or  watched,  libe  word  is  a  donblet  of  "  goard,"  which 
was  adapted  ftom  the  n«adi  comparatively  late  into  Engli^ 
Both  are  to  he  rcfened  to  the  Tentonk  root  wars  to  protect, 
dtfend,  ci  ^'wuy,*'  ''wan,'*  ''beware,"  a  Eag. 
wahtm,  ^ ,  and  the  ft^jB*!^  "guanUaa,"  ' 
The  prinryal  appKcatfans  of  the  teim  ate,  la  ardutccune,  to 
the  iBMr  couts  «f  a  feitiiicd  place;  at  Windsor  Castle  they  are 
th«  mcr  and  lower  wanis  (see  Baust,  Casnx);  toa 
kick  Uoddiv  tbe  fttBageof  any  key 
siM  iMo  wbach  the  ndge  fits. 
Edkd  "wwd**  (ace  Uxxs). 
(^4»ka  laud  in  t^  use  of  tke  wQid 
^'  -  »  »>  dhfidrd  far  the 
dcctian  of 
L  10  ''kuBdRd" 


Northumberland  and  CumbedHKL  To  this  branch  belongs  tke 
use  for  the  various  large  or  small  separate  rooms  in  a  hospital, 
asylum,  &c,  where  patients  are  received  and  treated.  The 
most  general  meaning  of  the  word  is  for  a  minor  or  peraon 
who  is  under  a  guardianship  (see  I»aNT,  Mauiiace  and  Roman 
Law). 

WAROEH,  a  custodian,  defender,  guardian  (see  Guasoiak, 
a  word  with  which  it  is  etymologically  id^tical).  The  word  is 
frequently  employed  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  watchman 
or  guardian,  but  more  usually  in  England  in  the  sense  of  a  chief 
or  head  of&daL  The  lords  wardens  of  the  maidies,ior  example, 
were  powerful  nobles  appointed  to  guard  the  hordea  of  Scotland 
aiul  of  Wales;  they  held  their  lands  per  bartmiam,  the  king's 
writ  not  running  agunst  them,  and  they  had  extensive  li^ls  of 
administrating  justice.  The  chief  officer  of  the  andent  stan- 
narics  of  Cornwall  has  the  title  of  lord  warden  (see  Stastmaues), 
as  has  also  the  governor  of  Dover  Castle  (see  CInqijs  Pouts). 
Warden  was  until  1870  the  alternative  title  of  the  master  of  the 
mint,  and  "  warden  of  the  standards  '*  the  title  of  the  head  of 
the  Standards  office  (see  Stanoauds).  The  principal  or  head  of 
several  of  the  ooUegcs  d  Oxford  Univccsi^  b  also  termed 
warden. 

WABDHA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Nagpur 
division  of  the  (^tral  Provinces,  which  take  their  name  from 
the  Wardha  river.  The  town  is  situated  49  m.  S.W.  of  Nagpur 
by  raiL  Pop.  (xgox)  9873.  It  was  laid  out  in  x866,  shortly 
after  the  district  waa  first  constituted.  It  Is  an  important 
centre  of  the  cotton  trade. 

The  DiSTSiCT  or  Wasoba  has  an  area  of  2428  aq.  m.  It  is 
hiUy  in  the  north,  and  Intersected  by  spurs  from  the  Satpum 
range.  The  central  portion  includes  the  three  peaks  of  Mal^aon 
(r7a6  ft.),  Nandgaon  (1874  fL),  and  Jaitgarh  (ao86  ft.).  From 
this  duster  of  hiUs  numerous  smaH  streams  lead  to  the  Waidfan 
river  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  the  Dham,  Bor,  and 
Asoda  flow  down  the  length  of  the  district  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  The  Wardha,  and  its  affluent  the  Wanna,  are  the 
only  rivers  of  any  importance.  To  the  aoulk  the  country 
spreads  out  in  an  undulating  plain,  intersected  by  watercourses, 
and  broken  here  and  there  by  isolated  hills  rising  abruptly  from 
the  surface.  In  general  the  lowlands  are  well  wooded.  Leopards, 
h>-enas,  wol\*es»  jackals  and  wild  hog  abound  in  the  district; 
other  animals  found  are  the  spotted  deer,  mlioi  and  antelope. 
The  district  is  subject  to  great  variations  of  dimate,  and  the 
raiikfall  at  Wardha  town  avenges  41  in.  In  xgoi  the  population 
was  385,103,  showing  a  decrnse  of  4 /•  in  the  deode.  The 
principal  crops  are  cotton,  millet,  whem.  and  oil  Brcds  This 
region  supplies  the  cotton  known  in  the  market  as  Hinganghst 
There  are  coiCon-milU  at  Hinganghat  and  Palgaoo,  and  many 
factories  for  gfuung  and  pressing  cotton.  The  di^rict  is  traversed 
by  the  Kagpur  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway. 
A  branch  runs  from  Wardha  town  past  Hinganghat  to  the 
Warora  coal-fidd  in  the  distria  of  Chanda.  The  history  of 
Wardha  forms  part  of  that  of  Xagpur  district,  from  whidi  it 
was  separated  in  1S62  for  adxnioistiative  purposes. 

See  Wardha  DiHrut  fnrttm  (Alkhnbad,  1906). 


WAimUlW,  BUZABBIH.  Lady  0677-1727)1  icpvted 
author  of  Hardyhnle,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Baftet, 
was  bora  in  Apr3  1677.  She  manied  in  1606  Sr  Henry  Wardlaw, 
Bart.,  of  PStresvie.  The  ballad  of  Bardyknule,  pnhfidtad  In 
171Q  as  an  old  poem,  was  suppeeed  to  have  been  diseovcrrd 
by  her  in  a  vault  at  Dnnfetniline,  but  no  MS.  was  ever  pradoced; 
and  in  the  1767  edition  of  Percy's  ReN^ues  the  poem  was  ascribed 
tohrr.  Thebcantifnlballadof^ir /'a*j^«5^eiii(F.  |.  Chad, 
Bufiisk  aud  ScMish  Popular  Ba/lads,  S.  r?)  has  been  also 
asserted  to  be  her  wock,  one  of  the  snpponeis  «f  Ike  tkeorf 
being  Robert  Chanbets  (Remarks  m  Sceitisk  BaUadt,  iSs9>. 
The  lerel  of  acoompUshment  in  HerdyiuuU^  however,  gives  no 
reason  for  fopposiag  that  Lady  Wardlaw  was  capable  of  producing 
Sir  Pialrkk  spent. 

See  Non-al  Ch-ne.  TW  Rmmffic  Skjefisk  BeMcds  aud  ike 
WaHUm  He^rrr  (1859),  «m1  J.  H.  Watkias,  ficrfy 


WARDLAW,  H.~WAREHAM 
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WABUAW.  UWHY  (d*  i44o)»  Scottish  prelate,  vna  a  son 
of  Sir  Aadrew  Wardlaw  tad  a  nephew  of  Waller  Wardlaw 
(d.  1390),  biflbop  of  Glasgow,  who  is  said  to  have  been  made 
ft  cairlinal  by  the  anti-pope  dement  VH.  in  1381.  Edocated 
at  the  universities  of  Oocford  and  of  Paris,  Heniy  Wardlaw 
ictnmed  to  Scotland  about  138$,  and  owing  to  his  influeatlal 
cecnexions  received  many  benefices  in  the  Chordi.  He.  passed 
some  time  at  Avignon,  and  it  was  wMlsi  he  was  residing  at  the 
papal  court  that  he  was  chosen  bobop  of  St  Andrews,  being 
consecrated  in  1403.  Returauig  to  Scotland  he  acted  as  tutor 
to  the  futaze  king,  James  L,  and  finished  the  worit  of  restoring 
Hs  catbedraL  Then  having  helped  to  bring  about  the  vdease 
of  James  from  his  captivity  in  Eng^nd,  he  crowned  this  king 
io  May  1424,  and  afterwarda  acted  as  one  of  his  principal  ad- 
visera.  He  appean  to  have  been  an  excellent  bishop,  although 
be  tried  to  suppress  the  teaching  of  John  Wycliffe  1^  burning 
iu  advocates.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  April  1440.  Wardlaw's 
chief  title  to  fame  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
university  of  St  Andrews,  the  first  Scottish  univernty.  He 
issued  the  charter  of  foundation  in  February  X4ti,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  new  scat  of  learning  were  confirmed  by  a  bull  of 
Pope  Benedict  XUI.,  dated  the  s8lh  of  August  14T3.  The 
univenity  was  to  be  *'  an  impregnable  rampart  of  doctors  and 
masters  to  resist  heresy." 

WARDROBE,  a  portable  upright  cupboard  for  storing  clothes. 
Hie  earliest  wardrobe  was  a  chest,  and  it  was  not  until  some 
degree  d  huniry  was  attained  in  regal  palaces  and  the  castles 
of  powerful  nobles  that  separate  accommodation  was  provided 
for  the  sumptuous  apparel  of  the  great.  The  name  of  wardrobe 
was  then  gfven  to  a  room  ia  which  the  wall-space  was  filled  with 
cupboards  and  lockersr— the  drawer  is  a  comparatively  modem 
invcntxMi.  From  these  cupboards  and  lockers  the  modem 
wardrobe,  with  its  hanging  spaces,  sliding  shelves  and  drawers, 
was  slowly  evolved.  In  its  movable  form  as  an  oak  "  han^ng 
cupboard  "  It  dates  back  to  the  early  x  7th  century.  For  probably 
a  hundred  yeais  such  pieces,  massive  and  cumbrous  in  form, 
but  <rften  with  well-<arved  fronts,  were  made  in  fait  numbers; 
then  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  use  of  oak  for  cabinet-making 
produced  a  change  of  fashion.  Walnut  succeeded  oak  as  the 
favourite  material  for  furniture,  but  hanging  wardrobes  in  walnut 
appear  to  have  been  made  very  rarely,  although  clothes  presses, 
with  drawers  and  sliding  trays,  were  frequent.  During  a  large 
paction  of  the  i8th  century  the  tallboy  (q.v.)  was  much  used 
for  storing  clothes.  Towards  its  end,  however,  the  wardrobe 
began  to  develop  into  its  modem  form,  with  a  hanging  cup- 
board at  each  ride,  a  press  in  the  upper  part  of  the  central 
portioii  and  drawers  below.  As  a  rule  it  was  of  mahogany, 
but  90  soon  as  satinwood  and  other  hitherto  scarce  finely 
grained  foreign  woods  began  to  be  obtainable  in  considerable 
quantities,  many  elaborately  and  even  magnificently  Inlaid 
wardrobes  were  made.  Where  Chippendale  and  his  tchool 
had  carved,  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  and  their  contemporaries 
obtained  their  effects  by  the  artistic  employment  of  deftly 
contrasted  and  highly  polished  woods.  The  first  step  in  the 
cw^atioB  of  the  wardrobe  was  taken  when  the  central  doors, 
winch  liad  hitherto  endoaed  merely  tbe  upper  part,  were  carried 
to  the  floor,  covering  the  drawers  as  well  as  the  sliding  shelves, 
and  weve  fitted  with  mirrors. 

WAB0<AOOM  (9.e.  the  room  of  the  guard),  the  cabm  occupied 
by  tbe  oommtssioiied  officen,  except  the  captain,  in  a  mattK)f- 
war.    In  tbe  wooden  line-of-batile  ships  It  was  above  the  gxm- 


WARB^  a  maikct  town  in  the  Hertford  parliamentary  division 
of  Heftfoidsbire,  England,  on  the  river  Lea,  29  m.  N.  of  London 
fay  a  branch  oif  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901)  5573.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  a  cruciform 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  building  of  flint  and  stone,  con« 
sirtinr  of  chancel  (buiH,  it  is  supposed,  by  Lady  Margaret 
Beaufort,  countess  of  Richmond,  and  mother  of  Henry  VIL), 
lady  chapel  to  the  south  {c.  1380),  nave  of  five  bays  of  the  time 
of  Richard  11.,  transepts,  aisles,  south  porch  and  embattled 
tamtr  of  ibe  time  of  Edward  HI.     There  is  an  eUborate 


Perpendicttlar  foot.  The  modem  moosion  of  The  Frioiy,to  the 
west  of  the  town,  occupies  the  site  of  a  priory  of  the  order  of 
St  Francis,  founded,  according  to  Dugdale,  by  Hugh  de  Grant- 
raaisnil,  lord  of  Ware.  A  portion  of  the  original  building  is 
incorporated  in  the  modem  one.  Among  public  buildings  are 
the  com  exchange  and  the  town-hall,  which  includes  a  literary 
institute  and  libraty.  The  famous  ''Great  Bed  of  Ware," 
referred  to  in  Shakespeare's  Twelftk  Nigkl,  which  formeriy  was 
at  the  Saracen's  Head  in  Ware,  has  been  removed  to  Rye  House, 
3  m.  distant,  the  scene  of  the  Rye  House  ph>t  of  1683  against 
Charles  II.  The  town  possesses  breweries  and  brick-fields, 
and  there  is  a  large  trade  in  malt,  assbted  by  the  navigation  of 
the  Lea  to  London.  Near  the  village  of  Great  Amwell  (i  m. 
S.E.)  are  the  sourpes  of  the  New  Rhrcr,  formed  in  x6o6--i6x2  to 
supply  London  with  water;  and  on  a  small  island  in  the  stream 
stands  a  nnonument  to  Sir  Hugh  Myddletoo,  through  whose 
exertionsthis  work  wascarried  eut. 

WARE,  a  township  of  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  traversed  by  the  Ware  river,  and  about  25  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Springfield.  Pop.  (1880)  48x7,  (1890)  7329,  (1900)  8263,  of 
whom  3263  were  foreign-bom,  (19x0  census)  8774.  Area 
39*3  sq.  m.  The  township  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  and 
Boston  &  Maine  railways,  and  by;  two  interurban  electric  lines. 
Its  average  elevation  is  about  550  ft.  above  sca-fcvel.  There 
is  a  public  library  (14,225  volumes  In  X9X0).  In  1905  the  value 
of  the  factory  products  was  83,783,696,  23*2%  more  than  in 
1900.  Among  the  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
and  boots  and  shoes.  The  township  owns  and  operates  its 
waterworks.  Because  of  its  hard  and  rough  soil,  Ware  was  not 
settled  as  early  as  the  surrounding  townships,  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  bring  made  in  1730.  It  was  incorporated 
in  X743  as  a  precinct,  in  X76r  as  a  district  (formed  from  parts 
of  Brookfield,  Palmer  and  Westerh,  now  Warren,  and  certain 
common  lands),  and  in  1775  as  a  separate  township.  In  1825 
additions  were  made  from  Brookfield  and  Western. 
.  WARERAM,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  In  the 
eastern  parliamentary  diviaon  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  x2i)  m. 
S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  South- Western 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2003.  It  lies  between  the  rivers  Frome 
and  Piddle,  i|  m.  above  their  outflow  into  Poolc  harbour.  The 
town  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  partially  surrounded  by  earth- 
works probably  of  Briti^  construction.  The  churdi  of  St  Mary 
contains  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Edward,  commemorating 
that  Edward  who  was  murdered  at  Corfe  Castle  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, whose  body  lay  here  before  its  removal  to  Shaftes- 
bury. It  also  possesses  a  remarkable  Norman  font  of  lead.  T^'O 
other  ancient  churches  remain,  but  are  not  used  for  worship. 
There  are  ruins  of  a  prioiy  dedicated  to  SB.  Mary,  Peter  and 
Ethehnrold,  and  the  site  of  the  old  castle  may  be  traced.  The 
town  and  neighbourhood  have  been  long  noted  for  their  lime 
and  cement,  and  large  quantities  of  potters',  pipe,  fire  and  other 
kinds  of  clay  are  sent  to  Staflordshite  and  to  foreign  countries. 
The  borough  is  under  a  ina>t>r,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councQIors, 
Area  251  acres. 

Owing  to  its  situation  as  a  key  of  Purbeck,  the  site  of  Ware- 
ham  (If'rrAam,  Warham)  has  been  occupied  from  early  times. 
The  earthworks,  of  British  origin,  were  modified  in  almost  every 
successive  age.  That  Wareham  was  a  pre-Saxon  town  is  evident 
from  Asser's  statement  that  its  British  name  was  Durngueir. 
The  early  chronicler;  declare  that  St  Aldhelm  founded  a  church 
near  Wareham  about  701,  and  perhaps  the  priory,  which  is 
rhentioncd  as  existing  in  876,  when  the  Danes  retired  from 
Cambridge  to  a  strong  position  in  this  fort.  Thcit  occupation 
was  not  lengthy.  Having  made  terms  with  Alfred,  they  broke 
the  conditions  and  returned  to  Cambridge.  In  the  following 
year  they  were  again  at  Wareham,  which  they  made  their 
headquarters.  Beorhtric,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Ecgbert, 
was  buried  here.  Further  incursions  made  by  the  Danes  in  998 
and  in  rors  under  Canute  probably  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  priory,  on  the  site  of  which  a  later  house  was  founded 
in  the  x3tb  century  as  a  cell  of  the  Norman  abbey  of  Lysa,  and 
in  the  decayed  condition  of  Wareham  in  1086,  when  303  houses 
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wne  ndned  or  mMe.  tbc  icwlt  of  miifort 
The  oily  cutle,  which  udued  bcfan 
duruif  the  dvil  wan  of  SLephec'i  reign; 


idGn. 


wu  impertar 
4>  RobBt,  orl 
milted  it  10  hii 

■on'i  chuxe.  StiphED,  however,  luipiiKd  ud  took  it,  but  it 
HURDdend  lo  the  eul  in  the  Mine  year  on  tbe  kin^i  lefua] 
toKaditnid.  Joho  fonifiedit  kgaiDSt  Louit of  Fnnce  in  1116, 
aod  dunng  the  ^vil  wan  it  wai  the  sftoc  of  much  fiKhling, 
being  ttormed  by  the  pailiamentaiy  fores  in  16(4.  Wveban 
wai  accounled  a  borough  in  Dometday  Book,  lod  ibe  burgena 
in  ii;A  paid  10  maiki  for  a  defauJt.  In  1 180-1  iSi  tbcy  rendered 
account  o<  5  tnark*  for  erecting  a  ^Id  witfaout  liunce.  The 
tee-rirm  of  ibe  bonufA  wai  Dbtaioed  in  1111,  on  ■  fine  of  100 
markt  The  conililulion  of  Wuebam  underwent  a  cbonge 
during  the  yean  ijj6-i^S,  when  tbe  governing  body  of  the 
bailiffa  and  commonaily  were  replaced  by  tbe  mayor  and  baiii^i^ 
la  I5S7  Eliubeth  granted  certain  privilege!  to  Watefaam,  but 
it  wai  not  incoipstnled  uolil  1703,  when  the  eiisling  faira  for 
April  6  aad  Auguw  »j  were  graniai  The  port  was  important 
throughout  the  middle  agea,  and  was  required  to  furnish  four 
ibipa  for  the  French  war  in  i^.  Ccniiidenble  tnde.  wu 
carried  on  with  France  and  Spain,  dolh,  Puibeck  ItODC  and, 
bter,  day  being  largely  eiportoL 
WAREHHE,  UHU.  Tbe  Wannnea  derived  their  lurnime 
le  and  the  little  town  of  the 


er  had  been 


n  Non 


mdy.    Willi. 


who  CKHsed  wilh  Wi 
Cenquenr,  bii  grandmoibv  having  been  the  sitier  of  Cmmon, 
wife  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandy.  Dc  Wareone  received  u  hii 
aharc  of  English  apnt  some  30D  manon  in  Yorkahirc,  Norfolk, 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  including  Lewes  Castled  He  was  wounded 
It  tht  sege  of  PeveoKy  and  died  in  ibSq,  a  year  after  he  had 
lecdved  the  liile  of  earl  of  Surrey.  Both  he  and  hit  tucceuon 
were  more  commonly  styled  Eail  Waienne  than  earl  at  Surrey. 
His  wife  Gundrada,  described  on  her  monument  as  if  jr^jduKH,' 
tppean  tohavebccnasislerof  Gharbod,eAilof  ChcKa- 

Thnr  soa  WDbam,  ind  earl  {c.  1071-1138),  was  a  suitor  tor 
the  hud  of  MalDda  of  Scotland,  afterwards  queen  of  Heni?  I. 
He  wsi  temponiiily  deprived  ot  his  earidom  in  iioi  ioi  hit 
■upport  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  but  he  commanded  at 
the  battle  ot  Tenchebrai  (1106),  and  waa  govemot  of  Rouen  in 
1135.  He  carried  oH  Elizabeth  of  Vermandoii,  granddaughter 
of  Heniy  t.  of  France,  and  wife  of  Robert,  count  of  Ueulan,  and 
married  her  in  iiiS  aftei  her  bmbud't  death. 

William  de  Waiennc,  jrd  earl  (d.  114S),  was,  •rilh  hij  half- 
brother,  Robert  de  Beaumont,  early  of  Leicester,  present  at  the 
battle  nf  Lincoln,  where  his  flight  early  in  the  day  contributed 
lo  Stephen'^  defeat.  He  lemained  faithful  to  the  queen  during 
Stephen's  imprisonment,  and  in  1 146  he  took  the  cross,  and  ma 
killed  near  Laodicea  in  January  114S. 

<  His  daughter  and  heiress,  lubd,  married  in  iijj  William  de 
Btois,  second  son  oE  King  Stephen  and  Matilda  of  Boukgnc,  and 
In  Ii6j  Hanclia  FlaoUgenet,  natural  son  at  Gcoflrey,  count  of 
Anjou.  Both  lubcTt  husbands  appcu  to  have  borne  the  title 
of  Earl  Wsrenne.  Eul  Hamelio  was  one  of  thoie  who  at  tbe 
couocil  ot  Nonhampton  denounced  Bccket  u  a  traitor;  he 
remainedfaithtul  tohis  half-brother,  Ifenry  11.,  during  the  trouble 
with  the  king's  sons,  and  in  Richard  I.'t  absence  on  the  crusade 
be  supported  the  government  against  tbe  intrigues  of  Prince  John. 

WiUiant  dc  Warcone  (d.  1149),  KHioflaBbdandUamdiaiiAw 
tucccBledioilie  eaiUomin  lioi,  eniuy 
ol  King  John.    In  iiii,  when 
bended,  John  commiued  to  hlr. 
■hires;  and  be  remained  faithful 
tioublcs  which  preceded  "' 
tbe  king's  siluation  beci 
loyally,  and,  shortly  bcfon 
Pcince  Louis.    Rt  returned^  ho^n  ^^  lo  | 
mediately  upon  IbsantsBon  ol  "       "* 


i  royal  favounle*  whs  nine  Into  power 
luence  to  protoct  Hubert  de  Bur^  wl 

novcd  from  office  by  their  efforts  {njij.  waienne's  nlltlDnl 
Lh  tbe  king  became  strained  in  course  of  time.  In  113B  he 
.1  evidently  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the  banaid  oppoiitlen, 
'  the  great  council  appointed  him  as  one  of  the  iteasuren  wto 
n  to  prevent  the  king  from  tquandetiag  tbe  aubiid/  nned  in 
It  year.  His  ton  John  de  Wirenne  (c  i]]i-t]a4)  snciecdcil 
1140,  and  at  a  later  date  bore  the  style  of  earl  of  Surrey  and 
aei.  In  the  battle  of  Lewes  <if64)  he  fought  under  Piinco 
Iward,  and  on  tbe  defeat  of  tbe  royal  army  fled  with  the  queen 
France.  His  estates  were  confiscated  but  were  subsequently 
ictlored.  He  aerved  in  Edward  I.'s  Welsh  campaignt,  and  took 
more  prominent  part  in  Scoitith  a£aln,  being  tbe  king's 
tant  in  Scotland  in  it46-T>(i7.  In  September  111)7  be 
advanced  to  Stirling,  and,  giving  way  10  the  clamour  ol  his 
ildiers,  was  delated  by  Williun  Wallace  on  the  nth.  Ho 
vaded  Scotland  early  the  next  year  with  a  fredi  army,  and, 
ining  Edward  in  the  second  expeditionol  that  year,  commanded 
le  rear  at  Falkirk 

By  hit  GrM  wife,  Alice  of  Lusigrun,  half-sislci  of  Henry  III., 
Earl  Wtreooe  bad  three  childniii — Alkc,  who  ntairied  Henry 
Percy,  father  of  tbe  lit  bann  Percy;  Isabella,  who  married 
'ohn  Baliol,  afterwards  king  of  Scsti;  and  William,  who  prc- 
.eceased  his  fstber,  leaving  a  son  John. 
John  de  Wuenne  (tre6-iM7)  succeeded  his  giuHllather In 
J04,  and  wu  knighted  along  with  tbe  prince  of  Wales  in  ijotf, 
KD  day)  after  his  marriage  with  Ibt  piince's  uioce,  Jotnaa, 
:aughter  of  Eleanor  of  England,  countea  of  Bat;  From  that 
ime  onwards  he  was  much  engaged  in  the  Smttisb  warm,  in 
ihich  he  hsd  a  personal  inleiest,  unce  John  Baliol  was  his  cousin 
nd  at  one  lime  his  wsid.  As  there  were  no  diildien  d  bis 
marriage,  his  nephew,  RIdurd  Fitialin  II.,  eail  of  Anindel 
(t  1307-1376),  became  heir  to  his  esiaiei  and  the  earldom  ol 
Surrey.  His  northern  estates  reverted  to  the  crown,  ftnd  (he 
southern  estates  held  by  Joanna  of  Bar  during  her  lifetime 
passed  to  Filzalan.  The  Wamns  of  Poynlon.  baroos  ol  Stock- 
pert,  dootoded  from  one  of  Earl  Wateone'a  illegitimate  aotis  by 
Isabella  de  Holland  Earl  Woienne  had  teceind  from  Edward 
Baliol  tbe  Srattiih  earldom  of  Stmtbcani,  but  leeBts  never  lo 


'81). 

WAR  OAMt,  or  (in  iu  Gctmin  form)  KuECunt,  1  ic>!nli£c 
game,  played  by  repretenling  the  positions  and  nuvemcntii 
of  Iroofe  on  a  map.  Eiiegqiiel  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  of 
German  origin.  A  form  of  it,  invented  by  Marshal  Keith,  and 
'gs-schachsipiel  (War  Chest),  wu  in  vogue  b  tba 
ry.  In  its  present  form  it  wu  invented  by  von 
Reistwiti  (17M-1S17).  a  Prussian  officer,  in  1S14.  As  a  game 
fashionable  at  the  German  courts,  and  as  t, 
a  it  wu  promptly  introduced  into  the  Fiuniaa 
army,  whence  it  has  ^read  to  all  the  armies  of  the  world.  Tbe 
been  applied  also  to  naval  warfare  in  recent  linic^ 
al  form  ol  naval  war  game  being  that  deuned  by 
F.  T.  Jane  about  iM. 

mitiury  game  the  pogitiooa  of  troops  are  maAad  on 
made  under  legulationa  and  tbe  wbak 
-palgni  can  be  rquoduccd  in  mtliae  ol 
usually  bypolbttkal  manonivie*  nay 


tba  mignilude  nf  the  openltDO*  U  h« 
ai  imall  lealuns  ol  Ibo 


ivnscty,  with  iMfe  bodies  ma|ia 
-      * mount  of  detaO 


and  ibc  wtsn  al  tba 


WARGLA— WARHAM 
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•D  enter  Into  the  ipiestloD  of  the  feulbflity  or  tiie  Kvefse 
of  militiiy  opentioot;  and  nt^ere  the  mtp  is  the  actual  field 
of  nuuMBitvre,  the  features  of  the  natural  field  must  be  adequatdy 
supplied.  Blocks,  cut  or  moulded  to  scale,  represent  the  different 
units  of  the  combatants;  and  are  coloured  (generally  red  and 
blue)  to  distinguish  the  opposing  forces.  Some  pairs  of  dividers 
and  a  lew  measures  of  the  same  scale  as  the  maps  employed 
complete  the  material  outfit.  Printed  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  kricgipiel  are  of  small  value;  and  althou^  rules  have  been 
drafted  at  various  times  and  in  many  languages,  they  have 
ffsmXty  been  allowed  to  lapse,  practice  bavmg  proved  that  the 
decision  of  a  competent  umpire  is  of  more  value,  as  to  the  sound- 
ness or  unsoundness  of  a  military  manoeuvre,  than  a  code  of 
tCKalations  which  inevitably  lack  elasticity. 

The  tuaal  eoune  of  procedaie  varies  but  little  in  the  different 
oouatries  in  which  the  system  has  been  empbyed.  The  central 
nap  aoeened  from  the  view  of  the  combaunts  is  used  by  the 
umpire,  who  places  on  it  the  foices  of  both  sides ;  copies  are  on 
eitber  land  behind  scneens  or  in  adjoining  rooms,  and  on  them 
svpresentative  blocks  are  placed  in  positions  which  agree  with  the 
miannarioo  possessed  by  each  respective  commander.  A  scheme  is 
formulated  such  as  may  occur  in  war,  and  a  "  General  Idea  "  or 
**  Narrative**  is  the  common  property  of  both  side^  This  contains 
those  items  of  common  knowledge  which  would  be  in  the  possession 
o(F  either  oonunander  in  the  field.  The  General  Idea  is  supplemented 
by  '*  medal  ideas,"  issued  one  lo  each  of  the  combatants,  supplying 
the  information  which  a  commander  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have  of  the  details  of  his  own  force.  A  third  series  of  instruc- 
tioas  is  ianied.  entitled  "  Orders,"  which  define  to  each  commander 
the  object  to  be  attaided:  and  on  receipt  of  these  he  is  required  to 
draft  epedfic  orders,  sucn  as,  in  nouuioeuvre  or  in  war,  would  be 
considered  necessary  for  issue  to  field  units  in  the  assumed  circum- 
stances. Then  the  game  begins.  The  units  of  artillery,  cavalry, 
infantry  or  train-wagons  advance  or  retreat  at  a  rate  appro^d- 
matdy  regulated  to  their  normal  pace.  Information  gained  by 
•dvnndne  patrob  is  brought  at  realistic  speed  to  its  destinatbn .  and 
■o  alteration  in  the  ordered  movements  of  a  unit  is  allowed,  till  ex- 
piration of  the  ddculated  time  for  the  transmission  of  the  intelligence 
and  for  the  issue  of  fresh  orders.  So  the  exercise  progresses,  each 
movement  b  marked,  and  periodically  the  blocks  on  the  three  maps 
mn  placed^  they  would  be  at  a  rimnltancoos  moment.  SauUer 
units  yield  TO  lari^  ones  of  the  enemy;  equal  forces,  if  unassisted 
by  superiority  of  position,"  contain  "one  another,  and  are  practically 
oentnlixed  till  reinforoements  arrive  and  equilibrium  b  overthrown. 

The  dedsioas  of  the  umpire  are  all-important,  and  it  is  be  who 
iml>i  or  mars  the  value  oi  the  instruction.  Some  aadoms  most  be 
nmvesrsaOy  accepted  for  the  guidance  both  of  himself  and  of  the 
players.  A  force  arrayed  within  effective  rai^e  on  the  flank  of  an 
equal  and  hostile  force  has  the  better  position  of  the  two.  Artillery 
in  positieo  with  an  unimpeded  glads  is  a  terrible  task  for  a  frontal 
atmdk.  Cavalry,  as  such,  b  ineffective  in  woodlands,  marshes  or 
•  oooatry  broken  up  by  cross  hodgjcs  or  wire  fcndog.  Infantry  in 
masses  is  an  ideal  target  for  efficient  artillery,  and  in  scattered 
bodies  affords  opportunities  for  attack  by  well-handled  cavalry. 
The  iUat  appUcatmo  of  the  ideas  contained  in  these  few  sentences 
to  the  vacymg  stages  of  a  oombat  b  no  mean  task  for  a  cultured 


One  of  many  difficulties  encountered  in  war  is  the  lack  of  accurate 
farformatioa.  Any  one  man's  view  of  detaib  S{>read  over  large  areas 
«f  eoaotry  b  cxtranely  Umiteds  and  even  with  the  greatest  pre- 
Tatttiofw  against  uiuedlty,  a  coromander's  information  b  vastly  more 
aecoiate  over  the  extended  units  of  hb  mimic  force  at  kricgspiel  than 
when  the  forces  so  represented  are  men.  horses  and  machines, 
wrapped  in  dust  or  in  smoke,  and  partially  obscured  by  acddents  of 
the  grmiod  too  insignificant  for  reproduction  on  the  map.  Yet 
whilst  aceepdag  a  certain  unreality  in  kriegspid,  and  to  a  less  degree 
in  field  manceuvresi  both  byooe  and  the  other  military  training  and 
edocation  are  furthered.  The  framing  of  orders  follows  identical 
fines  at  kriegspid.  at  manoeuvres  or  In  war     The  movement  of 

eitt  minuc  warfare  should  be  brouKht  to  harmonise  as  far  as 
i  with  reafity.  Up  to  a  point  tab  b  rebtivdy  easy,  and 
B  chiefly  on  the  quaUty  oi  the  umpjriog  But  directly  the 
daw  contact  of  important  bodies  of  troops  b  represented  on  paper. 
Ine^nation,  not  realbm.  governs  the  rcMilts.  bven  thb.  however. 
mmwm  tempened,  as  regards  the  laiger  problems  of  the  tactical 
pa«  of  ioroes,  by  Uie  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  umpire 
ttwe  uatmilitary  history  teems  with  tactical  eveau  that  no 
reproduce  and  no  seer  could  have  prophesied  But  the 
sdnoers fsmilbrity  with  military  history,  the  mor?  likely 
■"**»  the  SMrein  of  safety  against  such  inddents  in  his 
and  thus  kricgspiel  even  in  the  domain  of  general 
gf  ijiyaliabfe  assisuQce  as  a  means  of  applying  sound 
I  PParmu  m  other  ways,  to  concrete  cases. 

a  town  in  the  Algerian  Sahara,  175  n.  SW  of 
»•  caiavaanratetothn  Niger  cauDtnca,  and  Astartinc- 


point  for  the  exploration  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Sahara. 
Pop.  (1906)  3579,  the  majority  of  mixed  Berber  and  negro  blood. 
The  town  is  walled  and  b  entered  by  six  gateways,  which  are 
fortified.  The  French  fort,  barracks,  hospital  and  other  buildings 
are  south  of  the  native  town.  Wargla  liea  in  an  oaab  containing 
many  palm  trees.  It  claims  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  the  Sahara, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  self-governing,  but  eventtiaUy  pbced 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco.  The  sultan, 
however,  had  ceased  to  have  any  power  in  the  town  some  time 
previous  to  the  French  occupation.  Wargla  was  first  occupied 
for  the  French  in  1853  by  native  allies,  but  it  was  iM>t  tmtil  1872 
that  the  authority  of  France  was  definitdy  established.  The 
importance  of  the  town  as  a  tians-Saharan  trade  centre  has 
greatly  declined  since  tlw  suppression  of  slave-trading  by  the 
French.  The  oasis  in  which  Wargb  b  situated  contains  two  or 
three  other  small  fortified  ksurs  or  villages,  the  largest  and  most 
picturesque  being  Ruissat.  The  total  population  of  the  oasis 
baboutx2,aoa 

WABBAM.  fflLUAM  (c  1450-1533),  archbbhop  of  Canter- 
bury, belonged  to  a  Hampshire  fami^,  and  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  afterwards  practising  and 
teaching  law  both  in  London  and  Oxford.  Later  he  took  holy 
orders,  held  two  livings,  and  became  master  of  the  roUs  in  1494, 
while  Henry  VIL  found  him  a  useful  and  dever  diplomatist. 
He  helped  to  arrange  the  nuirriage  between  Henry's  son,  Arthur, 
and  Catherine  of  Aragon;  he  went  to  Scotland  with  Richard 
Foxe,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  in  14971  and  he  was  partly 
responsible  for  several  oommerdal  and  other  treaties  with 
Flanders,  Burgundy  and  the  German  king,  Manmilian  L  In 
1502  Warham  was  consecrated  bishop  of  London  and  became 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  but  hb  teiuire  of  both  these  offices  was 
short,  as  in  1504  he  became  kml  chancdlor  and  aichbisbop  of 
Canterbury  In  rsoQ  the  aichbbhop  married  and  then  crowned 
Henry  VIIL  and  Catherine  of  Aragon,  but  gradually  withdrawing 
into  the  background  he  resigned  the  office  of  lord  chanoellor  in 
151$,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wolaey,  whom  he  had  consecrated 
as  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  previous  year.  Thb  resignati<m  was 
pcvibly  due  to  hb  dislike  of  Henry's  fordgn  policy.  He  was 
present  at  the  Fidd  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  in  rsso,  and  asaislcd 
Wobey  as  assessor  during  the  secret  inquiry  into  die  validity  of 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  in  1527.  Throughout  the 
divorce  proceedings  Warham's  position  was  essentially  that  of 
an  old  and  weary  num.  He  was  named  as  one  of  the  cotmsdlots 
to  asabt  the  queen,  but,  fearing  to  incur  the  king's  displeasure 
and  uaii^  hb  favourite  phrase  ira  principis  mars  est^  he  gave  her 
very  little  help;  and  he  signed  the  letter  to  Clement  VII.  which 
urged  the  pope  to  assent  to  Henry's  wish.  Afterwards  it  was 
proposed  that  the  archbishop  himadf  should  try  the  case,  btit  this 
suggcstbn  came  to  nothing.  He  presided  over  the  Convocation 
of  1531  when  the  dergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  voted 
£100.000  to  the  king  in  order  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  praewntnire, 
and  accepted  Henry  as  supreme  head  of  the  church  with  the 
saving  clause  **  so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows."  In  hb  con- 
duding  years,  however,  the  ardibisbop  showed  rather  more 
independence.  In  February  1532  he  protested  against  all  acts 
ooncefning  the  church  pa»ed  by  the  parliament  which  met  in 
iSiOt  but  thb  did  not  prevent  the  important  proceedings  which 
aeoued  the  complete  submission  of  the  church  to  the  slate  later 
in  the  same  year.  Against  thb  further  compliance  with  Henry's 
wishes  Warham  drew  up  a  piotest ,  be  hkmed  the  action  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  that  of  Henry  II ,  and  utgpd  hlagna  Carta  in  ddence 
of  the  liberties  of  the  church.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  August 
1 532  and  was  buried  in  Cantcrbufy  caihedraL  Warham,  who  was 
chancellor  of  Oxford  Umvcraiy  from  1506  until  hb  death,  was 
mumficent  In  hb  public,  and  moderate  in  hb  private  life  As 
ardibbhop  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  arbiiraiy.  and  hb 
action  led  to  a  serious  quand  with  Bishop  Foxe  of  Winchester 
and  others  in  15x2. 

SeeW  F  Hook,  Lws  of  the  Arckbishopief  Canterbury  (i%6o-ti7fii: 
1  Gairdner  in  Dtct  Nat.  Bug.  vol  fix.  (1899).  A'ld  Tkt  Enilisk 
Vkurth  tn  ike  r&lk  Century  (1902).  J  S  Brewer,  Keitm  of  Henry 
Ylll,  <i8<4>.aad  A.  V.  PoUaid.  Hmry  VUL  <i9o5}>. 
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WARKWORTH— WARNER,  O.  L. 


WARKWORTH,  a  iibbII  town  in  the  Wudxck  jaxUitBaWy 
divinoo  ol  NocIhuDibeiliDd,  Eaglud,  ]'i  m.  U.  of  Newoulle- 
upsn-Tjne  by  liie  Nonh-Enstcm  railiray.  Pop.  (igoi)  in 
II  it  bfauUfulty  iitusled  in  3,  hoUow  of  the  tiver  Coqud,  ilm. 
above  iu  moutb,  wbcrc  on  :lie  S.  bank  it  Auble,  aa  luban 
diurict  (pop.  4418),  vitta  a  bubour.  An  ancient  hndgc  of  two 
atcbc*  ataia  the  nvet,  with  a  fonified  gateway  on  the  road 
Douiitiiit  to  the  oolle.  the  site  of  which  is  suirouodcd  on  three 
^dca  1^  the  livcr.    Oi  this  Notroan  stronghold  thcte  are  fine 

matnder,  ioduding  the  Lioa  lower  and  the  keep,  is  of  the  jjih 
aad  Mlh  centuries.  Roger  Fiti-Richud  held  the  manor  and 
probably  built  the  earilcs£  parts  of  the  cosUe  in  the  reigir  of 
Heoiy  IL  The  lordship  came  to  the  Peroes  in  Edward  ni  's 
ndgo  and  is  still  held  by  their  descendants  the  dukfs  of  North- 
tuabedand.  though  it  passed  from  them  temponrily  after  the 
captore  of  the  castle  by  Heoiy  IV,  in  1405,  and  again  on  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  foundation  of  Warkworth 
diurch  is  attiibulcd  to  Ccolwulf,  king  of  Northumbria  {c  736], 

byaScotlishforceientby WilliaintheLioninii74.  Tbecfautch 
Is  principally  of  Nonnaa  and  Feipendifubu  vork,  but  tenuiins 
of  the  Soion  building  have  been  discovered.  In  the  vidnity 
are  RDains  of  a  Benedictine  ptiory  of  the  ijth  ceulnry.  By  the 
tide  of  the  Coquet  above  the  casile  is  the  Uermitagc  of  Walk- 
worth.  This  remaikable  relic  consists  of  an  outer  portion  built 
of  stone,  aad  an  inner  portion  hewn  (ma  the  sleep  rock  above 
the  river.  This  inner  part  comprises  a  chapd  and  a  smaller 
chamber,  both  having  altars.  Then  is  at)  idtar-tomb  with  a 
female  effigy  In  the  chapeL  From  the  window  between  the 
inner  diamber  and  the  chapd,  and  from  other  details,  the  date 
of  the  work  may  be  placed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i4Jh  century, 
the  diaracterislici  being  late  Decorated.  The  traditional  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  hermitage,  attributing  it  to  one  of  the 
Bertnns  of  Bothsl  Castle  in  this  county,  b  told  in  Bishop 
Percy's  ballad  Tkc  HtrmU  of  Warhnrtii  (i7;i).  At  Amble  are 
ruins  of  a  monastic  toU-honie,  where  a  tax  was  levied  on  ah^iping; 
and  Coquet  Iilaod.  i  m.  off  the  mouth  of  the  liver,  was  a 
monastic  resort  from  the  earliest  times,  like  the  Fame  and  Holy 
Islands  farther  north.  The  harbour  at  Amble  has  an  eiporl 
liade  in  coal  and  bricks,  coat  and  fireclay  being  extensively 
wofkediBlbeodghbouHKiod.  and  an  import  trade  in  timber. 

W&HLOCK.  a  wliard.  sorcerer  or  magician  (see  Macic).  The 
word  fn  O,  Eng.  iswdr^ffga,  htcrally  "a  liar  against  the  truth," 
(roo  wit,  tnilh,  cognate  with  Lat,  lenia  (cf.  Ccr.  mAr),  and 
bfo,  liu,  from  'iogmi,  10  lie  (cf.  Ger.  Upn).  It  was  thus  used 
with  the  Deudng  ol  a  tiaitor,  deceiver,  a  breaker  of  a  truce. 
In  H.  Eoc-  it  is  tmind  as  a  name  for  the  devil  {vaihtlu),  the  arch 
liar  and  deceiver.  The  use  of  tJie  word  for  a  sorcerer  or  witard, 
one  wtrase  nu^  powers  are  gained  by  his  league  with  the  devil, 
seems  to  be  ■northern  En^ish  or  Scottish  use, 

VARMIHim,  a  maiiiet  town  in  the  Weslbnry  partla- 
mentary  division  oi  Wiltshire,  Engtand,  root  m.  W.  by  S.  <A  Lon- 
dOB  by  the  Great  Westein  railway.  Fop,  of  Drban  district  (tooc) 
5J47  Its  while  stone  houses  form  a  long  curve  between  the 
uplaids  of  Ealitbury  Plam,which  sweep  away  lowtids  the  oofth 
and  east,  and  the  tnct  ol  pack  and  meadow  land  lying  sooth  aad 
west.  The  crucilbrm  church  of  St  Dcnyi  has  a  i^IlMaBUy 
south  porch  and  lowtr.    Si  Lawicru  •     ■       ■  ■  •'- 


on  the  Dortb,  where  its  entrenchnents  ate  doUUc;  aad  Scntth- 
bury,  a  liiic  of  outworks  encitding  an  area  oi  Bomc  4s  kcrei, 
with  three  cnlrancta  and  a  citadel  in  the  nlids^  Bacrows  an 
numerous,  Longlest,  a  seat  of  ttie  marqnenes  of  Bath,  lies  s  m, 
S.E..  surrounded  by  its  deer  park,  cro&ifdf  [Dm  N.  10  S,  by  along 
and  narrow  mere.  The  hwise  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  examples  in  the  ODuoly.  dating  from  the  doK  of  the 
i6lh  century,  lis  name  is  derived  from  the  "  leal  "  at  tonduit 
which  oonveyed  water  from  Homingsham.  tbout  i  m,  sauth,  to 
supply  the  mill  and  Austin  priory  founded  here  late  in  the 
ijih  century  The  monastic  estates  passed  at  the  Din^iioa  to 
the  Thynne  family,  who  built  Longkat,  Sir  Christopher  Wiea 
added  certam  staircases  arid  a  doorway.  In  1670  the  oivner 
was  the  celchralcd  Thomas  Thynne  satiiiied  in  Orydeit'i 
AbsaifftA  and  Adttiepkd,  and  fiisht^  Ken  foiubd  a  home  at 
Longleat  for  twenty  years  after  the  loss  of  his  bishopric 

WARNER.  CHAHLSa  DUDLEY  (1819-1900),  Amerkan 
essayist  and  novelist,  was  bom  of  Puritan  ancestry,  Inpialofietd. 
Massachusetts,  on  the  nib  of  September  liig.  Ftom  his  sixth 
to  his  fourteenth  year  he  lived  in  Charlemont,  Uasa.,  the  acerw 
of  the  experiences  pictured  in  his  delightful  study  of  childhood. 
Btini  a  Bey  (i£77).  He  removed  thence  to  Caaenovia,  New 
York,  and  in  iSjr  graduated  from  Hamilton  College.  Clinloo, 
NY.  He  w«ked  with  a  surveying  party  in  Missouri;  studied 
law  at  the  uoivenily  of  PcniiEylvania;  practised  In  ndcago 
[i8i6-iE6D]i  was  assistant  editor  (i860)  and  editor  (1S61- 
1S61]  of  TIu  Hailjord  Prat,  and  after  Tit  Priu  was  merged 
into  Tin  Banjotd  Cimr<ua,  was  oxditor  nilh  Joseph  R.  Hawliy; 
in  1884  he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Barpa'i  JfntisiiM,  for 
which  he  conducted  "  The  Editor's  Drawei  "  unia  J89J,  when 
he  look  chacge  of  "  The  Editor's  Siudy,"  He  died  in  HaiUoid 
on  the  20th  ol  October  1900.  He  Iravdled  widely,  lectured 
frequently,  and  was  actively  interested  in  prison  reform,  dly 
park  supervision  and  other  movements  for  the  public  good. 
He  Has  the  first  president  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  tod 
Liters,  tad,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  prnj^t  of  tfai 
American  Sodal  Science  Aasodatfon.  He  first  attracted  alteit- 
tJon  by  the  refiectlve  sketches  entitled  if  y  Sunuaer  in  a  Gaiitm 
(1870,  fint  published  in  Ikt  Harlford  Ccuraal),  popular  for 
their  abounding  and  refined  humour  and  mellow  persoaal  chajAi, 
ibeir  wholesome  love  of  out-door  things,  their  suggestive  comment 
on  hfe  and  aHairs,  and  th«r  delicately  finished  style,  qualill^ 
ihtt  suggest  the  work  of  Wtshlnglon  Irving.  Among  his  other 
works  are  SamiitrHifi  (descriptiims  of  travel  in  eastern  Europe, 
1871)  and  Baek-Lot  Sludia  (iSji);  Biiiiah,  and  T/uU-Sort  of 
THut  [i8h).  iravcls  in  Nova  ScoUa  and  elsewhere:  Uy  WMa 
M  Uh  HiU  (1S76);  In  lAt  LaaiU  (tS7«)i  la  lie  Wiidmiea 
(1878),^  XnmAiiM  J«mcy.  in  Europe  (i£8j);0>if>rieiacit, 
in  the  Southem  Slates  (1S88);  Sludia  in  lit  Soalli  and  Wat, 
vrili  Comiaellls  M  Cunada  (iSSg);  Our  Italy,  southem  CiUfotDia 
(iSoi),  Till  Bilaliat  0/  LiltraKae  la  Lijt  (1896):  Tlit  PtepU 
for  Wkom  S/aitiptare  IVrtU  (1897):  and  FaiMoni  n  Uioobn 
(1901).  He  also  edited  "  The  Ametjcnn  Men  of  Leitem  "  series. 
Id  which  he  contributed  an  excellent  biography  ol  WiAiti^on 
Irrint  (i38l),  and  edited  a  large  "  Library  of  the  World's  B<Ht 
Liuntun."  His  other  woriLs  include  his  graceful  essays,  Ai 
1F4lP«nS^g(iS9'}tnd  AiWtCo  (1893);  and  his  novels. 
"■'  ■"•*-"  '-     •        ■■  '  with  Mtii  Twain,  i87j); 

'    Us  PgrU  (i3S«); 
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IS  makers  cjf  mantd  ornaments.    He  attracted  the  attention  of 

Daniel  G>ttlcr,  of  the  CotUcr  Art  Galleries  of  New  York,  where 

Warner's  worii  was  exhibited,  and  some  commissions  gradually 

Kctiied  (or  him  recognition.    They  were  foUowed  by  busts  of 

^den  Weir,  the  artist,  and  of  Mand  Morgan,  the  musician; 

some  decorations  for  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society:  stataes 

of  Governor  Buckingham  at  the  Stale  Capitol.  Hartioxdi,  Conn., 

nuitaffl  lioyd  Garrison  and  General  Charles  Devens,  at  Boston; 

Rliefs  of  several  striking  North  American  Indian  types,     a 

fotmtain  for  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  designs  for  the  bronze 

doors,  "Tradition"  and  "Writing,"  of   the   Congressional 

Libruy  at  Washington,  of  which  he  lived  to  complete  only  the 

former,  which  contains  the  beautiful  figures  of  **  Imagination  " 

ind  "  Memory."    Warner  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  14th 

of  Aognst  1896.    He  was  one  of  the  five  charter  members  of  the 

Society  of  American  Artists  (1S77),  and  In  1S89  became  an 

scadcniciaxi.  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York.    One  of 

his  best -known  works  is  a  **  Diana."    He  designed  the  sonvemr 

Blver  half -dollar  piece  for  the  Columbia  Fair  at  Chicago,  In  1803, 

making  also  some  colossal  heads  of  great  artists  for  the  art  palace, 

lod  biiatB  of  Governors  Clinton  and  flower,  of  New  York  Sute 

VARliBR,    8ETH    (1743-1784).    American     RcvolutionaTy 

soldier,  was  bom  fn  Roxbary,  Connectlrat.  on  the  17th  of  May 

r;43.    He  removed  with  his  father  to  the  **  New  Hampshire 

Grants  "  in  1 763,  and  became  prominent  among  the  young  men 

who  fofdbfy  resisted  New  York's  daim  to  the  territory  (see 

VEitiMmr).    At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence,  he 

led  the  detachment  of "  Green  Mountain  Boys  "  which  captured 

Crown  Point  (9  v.)  on  the  nth  of  May  1775,  and  took  part  in  the 

vasTicccashil  expedition  against  Quebec  later  in  t  he  year     In  July 

1776  he  beome  colonel  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  served 

throughout   the  war.     He  retired  in  1782,  and  returned  to 

Rozbury.  where  he  died  in  2784. 

See  Dtaniel  Chtpmao.  Lift  (BuHington.  Vt..  1858}. 

WABMSR.  WILUAM     (tssBT^ibog),     Engbsh    poet,    was 

bore  in  Ixmdon  about  7558     He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 

Han,  Oxford,  but  left  the  univcraty  without  taking  a  degree 

He  prmctiacd  in  London  as  an  attorney,  and  gained  a  great 

repntatiMi  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  poet.     His  chief 

work  is  A  long  poem  in  fotzneen-syllabled  verse,  entitled  Albton*M 

Engfand  (1586),  and  dedicated  to  Henry  Carey,  ist  Baron 

HunsdoB.    His  history  of  his  country  begins  with  Noah,  and  is 

brou^t  down  to  Warner's  own  time    The  chronicle  is  by  no 

means  cx>nt!nuous,  and  is  varied  by  fictitious  episodes,  the  best 

known  of  which  Is  the  idyll  hi  the  fourth  book  of  the  loves 

of  Argentine,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Deira,  and  the  Danish 

prince,  Curan.    Here  Warner's  simple  art  shows  itself  at  its  best. 

ffis  book,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  patriotic  subject,  was  very 

popular,  but  it  is  difficult  to  nn<ferstand  how  Francis  Meres  came 

to  rank  him  with  Spenser  as  the  chief  heroic^  poets  of  the  day, 

and  to  institute  a  comparison  between  him  and  Euripides. 

Warner  died  suddenly  at  AmwcU  in  Hertfordshire  on  the  gtb 

of  March  1609. 

Hw  other  works  are  Pan  his  Syrinx,  or  Pipe,  Cmnp4ct  of  Snm 
*»*"  i'5?S).  *  collection  of  prose  tales:  ancf  a  translation  of  the 

ift"^S*S[liiT?"*""  ( '  595)-   ^ 'W^m'i  Entkmd  consisted  ori^nally 
cf  four     DOota.    but  the  nuniber  was  increased  in  suocesshw  ismics. 


gewilhrefi),  in  English  law,  an  authority  in  writing  empowering 
a  person  to  do  an  act  or  to  execute  an  office.  ']^e  procedure 
known  as  <im  varranlo  (q^)  is  used  to  determine  the  nght 
to  hold  certain  kinds  of  public  office.  The  term  "  warrant  " 
occurs  very  early  in  oonstitutiooal  documents,  it  is  found  in  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon  and  the  Assize  of  the  Forest,  both  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  in  neither  case  in  its  modem  meaning. 
The  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  more  akin  to  guarantee 
(9.V),  warranty  or  security;  and  to  some  extent  the  term 
implies  something  in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  or  representation 
by  the  person  issuing  the  warrant  that  the  person  who  acts  on 
it  can  do  so  without  incurring  any  legal  penalty  The  term  is 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  documents  of  very  different  kinds, 
which  may  be  classified  as  (i)  executive  or  administrative,  (2) 
judicial  or  quasi-judicial  and  ^)  financial  or  commercial. 

I  Extcyttve  and  A dmtmstratsve. — ^Whilc  the  roj-al  prerogative  was 
insufficiently  defined  and  limited,  a  great  many  executive  acts  wtre 
authorized  by  royal  warrant  {per  spectate  mandalvm  reps),  which 
now  cither  depend  on  statute  or  are  dealt  with  by  departments 
of  state  without  the  need  of  recourse  to  the  personal  authority  of 
the  sovereign.  Under  present  constitutional  practice  royal  warrants 
are  as  a  general  rale  countersigned  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet  or 
other  responsible  officer  of  state.  By  an  act  of  1435  (18  Hen.  VI. 
c.  1)  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  must  bear  the  dale  of  the 
royal  warrant  delivered  to  the  chancellor  for  their  issue  This  act 
stiU  applies  to  aU  patents,,  except  for  inventions.  The  form  and 
countersignature  of  warrants  for  afhxin^  the  great  seal  it  regulated 
by  tlie  Great  Seal  Act  r884.  Rirdon.  which  was  granted  lor  centuries 
onlybyletterspatent  under  the  great  seal,  has  since  1837  in  Eni^nd 
and  1838  In  Ireland  been  granted  in  case  of  fetony  by  warrant  uader 
the  royal  sign  manual  counterngned  by  a  secretary  of  state  {j  StB 
Geo  IV  c.  9B,  8.  13,  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  54.  a.  ^3)  Tfie  prerogative  of 
the  crown  with  nfcrenee  to  the  control  01  the  navy  aiMl  anny  it 
brsely  exercised  by  the  issue  of  warrants.    In  1871  the  perdiase  of 


•**  *  P?**i«">?V»  «dilio«  (i6ia)  contains  sixteen  book&    It 
Ptpnatmd  <s8io>  m  Alexander  Chalmers's  Eaghsh  Pottt, 

WABmooUt  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  124  m.  N.E.  of 
Plrague  ^  raiL  Pop.  (,900)  21,150.  Wamsdorf  was  formed 
la  1570  ^  naiting  seven  separate  village  communities,  and  aa 
fiowoMor  tHelargesfe  townsin  Bohemia.  It  is  a  great  industrial 
•^7' Sjoally  for  textiks. 

tJAH^h*  *  ?^**  *>^  B"^^»  In<fia.  Sn  Chanda  district  of 

^^^n^"^°^'  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 

Z!SL  *'9oa)^  xo,6a6.    Wazora  |(ives  Us  name  to  a 

^""f  ^WMtfced  by  the  government  from  1871  to 

^y  mdtiatxy  under  the  same  management  also 

rfi^a*^a»  ~r  J^  bxxcks  and  tiles.    The  ginntnf  and  pressing 

SSSumT  ;y«*«^'  industry.  *^         *^ 

■rited  tem  Aia*^*  ^^^'  »wirfin«;  a  Fr.  gpfmi,  wuntA, 

"•*».U-  root  repRscnted  ia  moduA  GemMn  h^ 


commissions  in  the  army  was  abolidied  by  royal  warrant,  aaid  to 
have  been  authorised  by  statute  (49  Geo.  III.  c.  T36).  bat  afterwards 
confirmed  by  padbment  (34  9t  35  Vict.  c.  86).  Under  existing  ksi»> 
latioo  for  the  government  of  wt  military  fosoea  of  the  crOwn  n^«i 
wanranss  are  ined  to  form  amy  corpa»  to  deal  with  certain  detail* 
as  to  payand  regimental  debts,  and  with  the  militia  and  reserve 
forces.  The  convocation  of  naval  court»>raartial  and  the  apf>oint- 
meat  of  judeo<advocate  and  provost-marshal  at  such  eourt  is  by 
warrant  of  the  Admualtsr  or  of  the  ofiker  00  foreiga  or  detached 
service  who  by  his  commission  is  entitled  to  convene  such  a  oaurt 
(see  Naval  Disciplme  Act  1866,  e.  58:  Army  Act  1881.  s.  179). 
A  general  court-martial  for  the  army  is  constituted  by  royal  warrant 
or  convened  by  an  officer  authorised  to  convene  such  court,  or  his 
lawful  delegate  (Anny  Act  t88i,  a.  48).  Appointments  to  ceruin 
offices  uodtf  the  crown  are  made  by  warrant  of  the  king  or  of  the 
appropriate  department  of  state.  In  the  navy  and  army  the 
officers  called  warrant  officers  are  so  styled  because  toey  are  appointed 
1^  wanaat  and  do  not  bold  commissions.  In  160a  the  censorship  of 
the  stage  was  committed  to  the  poet  Dsniel  by  royal  warrant  (see 
TuEATSB),  and  certain  tradesosen  to  the  court  are  described  as 
"  warrant  lK>lders,"  because  of  the  mode  of  their  appointment. 
Abuses  of  claims  to  this  distloctlon  are  punishablo  (Merchandise 
Marks  Act  1887,  s.  20;  Patenu  Act  1883,  s.  107).  Warrants  under 
the  royal  sign  manual  are  subject  to  a  ten-«hiIUng  stamp  duty 
(Stamp  Act  1891).  The  issue  of  warrants  under  toe  hand  of  a 
secretary  of  staLei  so  far  as  they  affect  personal  liberty,  depends 
in  every  case  on  statute,  r.f .  as  to  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals 
(Extradition),  or  the  deportation  of  undesimble  aliens  (see  Alien), 
or  the  bringing  up  prisoners  as  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice.  The 
right  of  a  secretary  of  state  or  the  lord-lieutenant  in  Ireland  by 
ftxprcss  warrant  in  writing  to  detain  or  open  letters  in  the  post 
office  was  recognized  by  orders  in  council  and  proclamations  in  the 

Kth  century  and  by  various  post  office  acts,  and  is  retaiocd  in  the 
wt  Office  Act  i8i6  (s.  25).  The  right  was  challenged,  but  was 
finally  esubltshod  oy  the  reoorts  of  committees  of  ooth  Houses 
appomtcd  in  1844  on  a  complaint  by  Maxrini  and  others  that  Sir 

{anics  Graham,  then  home  secretary,  bad  opened  their  letters. 
t  was  exercised  as  recently  as  1881  over  the  letters  of  persons 
suspected  of  treasonable  correspondence  in  Ireland.  The  warrant 
of  a  law  officer  of  the  crown  for  sealing  letters  patent  formventions 
(nece»ary  under  the  old  patent  law)  has  been  superseded  by  other 
procedure  nnce  the  Patents  Act  1883. 

a  Judieiat  and  quasi-Judiciat  ffoirofilr.— Unless  a  statute 
otherwise  provides  a  judicial  warrant  must  be  in  writing  under  the 
seal,  if  any.  of  the  court,  or  under  the  hand  and  (or^  seal  of  the 
functionary  who  grants  it.  CommJltal  for  breach  of  privilege  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  by  warrant  of  the  Speaker.  During  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  reigns  frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  crown  and 
great  officers  of  state  to  Interfere  with  personal  liberty,  especially 
as  to  offences  of  state.  ^  Tbe^  legality  of  these  proceedings  was 
challenged  by  the  judges  in  Elizabeth  s  reign.  On  the  abontlon  of 
the  Star  Chamber  ft  was  enacted  (16  Car  I.  c.  to)  that  if  any  person 
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bt  imprisoned  by  wsmnt  of  th«  king  in  person,  of  the  council 
board,  or  any  of  the  privy  council,  he  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  the  courts  may  examine  into  thel^ality  of  the  cause  of 
detention.  This  enactment, ^nd  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1679,  put 
an  end  to  the  interierence  of  the  executive  with  matters  belongmg 
to  the  judicature:  but  until  1763  theno  survived  •  practioe  by 
which  a  secretary  of  state  issued  warrants  to  arrest .  individuals  for 
state  offences,  and  to  search  or  seize  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
accused.  The  btter  practice  was  examined  and  declared  illegal  in 
the  famous  case  of  Entick  v.  Carrington  (19  How.  St.  Tr.  1030). 
All  privy  councilors  are  included  in  the  commissbn  of  the  peace 
for  every  county.  The  council  itself  is  said  to  have  power  to  issue 
warrants  of  arrest  for  high  treason,  but  the  power,  if  it  exists, 
is  in  abeyance  in  Enc[land.  The  special  powers  given  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  5)  expired  in  1906. 
As  a  result  of  the  gradual  restriction  of  the  royaJ  prerogative,  the 
term  warrant  has  come  in  modern  times  oftenest  to  be  used  of 
documents  issuing  from  courts  of  justice.  Few  documents  issuing 
from  the  superior  courts  are  called  warrants.  In  these  courts  writs 
and  orders  are  more  generally  used.  In  courts  of  record  which  try 
indictments  a  "  bench  warrant  "  Is  sometimes  used  for  the  arrest  of 
an  absent  defendant,  but  the  word  warrant  has  for  judicial  purposes 
become  most  closely  associated  with  the  jurisdiction  of  jusrices  ol 
the  peace.  As  a  general  rule  no  one  can  be  arrested  without  wanant. 
To  this  rule  there  are  certain  exceptions  either  at  common  taw  or 
by  statute.  At  common  law  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  sheriff,  a 
coroner,  a  instable  and  even  a  private  person,  may  arrest  any  one 
without  warrant  for  a  treason,  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  com* 
mitted,  or  attempted  to  be  committed,  in  his  presence.  A  constable 
(whetlver  a  consuble  at  common  law  or  a  police  constable  appointed 
under  the  Police  Acts)  may  arrest  a  person  indicted  for  felony;  a 
constable  ot  a  private  person  may  arrest  on  reasonable  suspicion 
that  he  wbo  is  arrested  has  committed  a  felony.  But  in  the  latter 
case  he  docs  so  at  his  peril,  for  he  most  prove  (what  the  constable 
need  not)  that  there  has  been  an  actual  commission  of  the  crime 
by  some  one,  as  well  as  a  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  the 
particular  person.  What  is  a  reasonable  ground  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  define,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  constable,  a  chaise  by  a  person 
not  mantfestly  unworthy  of  credit  is  generally  regarded  aa  sufficient. 
An  accused  person  who  has  been  bailed  may  bt  arrested  by  his  bail, 
and  the  polne  may  assist  in  the  arrest.  In  neither  case  is  a  warrant 
necessary.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  apprehension  of  one  against 
whom  the  hue  and  cry  is  raised.  The  king  cannot  arrest  in  person 
or  by  verbal  command,  as  no  action  would  He  against  him  for  wrong- 
ful arrest.  Statutory  powers  of  arrest  without  warrant  are  given  to 
both  constables  and  pnvate  persons  by  many  statutes,  e.|.  the  Night 
Poaching  Act  i8a8,  certain  of  the  Criminal  Law  Consolidation  Acu 
of  1861,  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  1871  and  Police  Acts.  In 
those  eases  in  which  arrest  without  warrant  b  illegal  or  is  found 
inexpedient,  infomution  in  writbg  or  on  oath  is  laid  Wore  a  justice 
of  the  peace  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  offence  charged  and  to 
some  extent  the  nature  of  the  evidence  implicating  the  accused: 
and  upon  this  fnformation,  if  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  justice 
applied  to,  he  issues  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person  in- 
criminated. The  warttentf  if  issued  by  a  competent  court  as  to  a 
matter  over  which  it  has  jurisdictkin,  oeconies  a  judicial  authority 
to  the  person  who  executes  itj  and  resistance  to  such  a  warrant  u  a 
criminal  offence.  The  possession  of  a  legal  warrant  by  a  peace  officer 
on  arrest  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  whether  a  person 
resisting  apprehension  is  justified  or  not  in  his  resistance  Should 
the  officer  attempt  to  apprehend  him  on  a  warrant  manifestly 
illegal  on  its  face,  or  without  a  warrant  In  a  case  where  a  warrant  n 
necessary,  and  be  killed  in  the  attempt,  the  killing  would  probably  be 
held  to  be  manslaustiter  and  not  murder.  Before  bringing  an  action 
u^nst  constables  for  alleged  illc»al  arrest  under  a  justice's  warrant 
the  complainant  must  apply  for  theperusaland  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
(34  Geo.  11.  c.  44,  s.  6:  Pollock,  Torts,  6th  ed.,  1 17}.  Entry  upon 
the  land  or  seizure  of  property  cannot  as  a  rule  be  justified  except 
under  judicial  warrant.  The  only  common  law  warrant  of  this  kind 
is  the  search  warrant,  which  may  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
search  ing  for  stolen  goods.  Spechu  powers  for  issuing  such  warrants 
are  given  by  the  Army,  Merchant  Snipping,  Customs,  Pnwnbroken 
and  Stamp  Acts,  and  for  the  discovery  01  explosives  or  appliances 
for  coining  and  forgery.  The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  1885 
allows  the  issue  of  search  warrants  where  it  is  suspected  that  a 
female  is  unlawfully  detained  for  immoral  purposes.  Execution  of 
the  decisions  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  is  secured  by  warrants, 
part  of  the  process  of  the  court,  such  as  warrants  of  distress  or 
commitment.  A  warrant  may  also  issue  for  the  apprehension  of  a 
witness  whose  attendance  cannot  be  otherwise  assured.  The  forms 
of  warrants  used  by  justices  in  indictable  cases  are  scheduled  to  the 
Indicuble  Offences  Act  1848.  Those  used  for  summary  jurisdictioa 
are  contained  in  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Rules  of  1880. 

.As  a  general  rule,  warrants  must  be  executed  within  the  local 

iurisdicuon  of  the  officer  who  issued  them.    Warrants,  ftc,  issued 

p-  -  ••"*~  -^  the  High  Court  run  through  England,  in  criminal  as 

^:  and  the  same  rule  applies  as  to  courts  having 

tion.    The  warrants  of  Justices  of  the  peitce  can 

\  pursuit  within  7  m.  of  the  boundary  of  the 

Moperly  backed  by  a  fectl  justice  or  officer  In 


any  other  part  of  the  British  islands  (see  StlMMAKV  JuUSDlCTloii). 
There  is  also  a  special  provisran  as  to  executing  warrants  in  the  border 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland.  Under  the  Extraditk>n  Acts 
and  Fugitive  Offenders  Act  1881  proviswn  is  liiade  for  the  issue  ol 
warrants  in  aki  of  foreign  and  cofonial  justice;  but  the  foreign  and 
colonial  warrants  have  no  force  in  the  united  Kingdom. 

The  word  "warrant  *'  u  used  as  to  a  few  judicial  or  quau- judicial 
mattere  of  civil  concern,  e.g.  warrant  to  arrest  a  ship  in  an  admiralty 
action  m  rem :  and  in  the  county  courts  warrants  to  the  bailiffs  of 
the  court  are  used  where  in  the  High  Court  a  writ  to  the  sherffT 
wouM  be  issued,  e.g.  (or  attachment,  exccutwn,  possession  and  de- 
livery (see  County  Court  Rules,  IQ03,  scheduled  forms).  A  warrant 
of  distress  for  rent  issued  by  a  landlord  to  a  bailifl  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  private  warrant, but  it  isin  reality  a  peculiar  quasi- 
judicial  remedy  derived  from  feudal  relations  bct«cen  lord  and 
vassal.  Arrest  in  civil  or  quasi«civil  proceedings  is  in  certain  cases 
eflected  under  warrant,  e.g.  where  a  oankrupt  fails  to  obey  orders 
of  the  court  for  hb  attendance  (Bankruptcy  Act  1883,  s.  25;.  and  In 
certain  cases  where justkes  have  summary  jurisdiction. 

Ftnanciat  and  CtfmmercM/.-^Payment  out  of  the  treasury  is 
generally  made  upon  warrant.  Treasury  warrants  are  regulated  by 
many  of  the  acts  dealing  with  the  national  debt. 

Payment  of  dividends  by  trading  corporations  and  companies  is 
generally  made  by  means  of  dividend  warrants.  Mercantile  warrants 
are  instruments  giving  a  right  to  the  delivery  of  goods,  generally 
those  deposited  at  a  dock  or  warehouse,  and  by  mercantile  custom 
regarded  as  documents  of  title  to  the  goods  to  which  they  relate. 
They  have  been  recognized  by  the  legislature,  especially  in  the 
Factors  Acts.  Thus  tlie  interpretation  clause  of  toe  Factore  Act 
1889  includes  under  the  head  of  documents  of  title,  dock  warrants 
and  warrants  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  and  a  fuller  definition  is  given 
by  «.  1 11  of  the  Stamp  Act  1891,  which  imposes  00  such  documents 
a  stamp  duty  of  3d.  Warrants  of  attorney  are  instruments  authoris- 
ing an  attomeyto  appear  for  the  principal  in  an  actk>n  and  to  consent 
to  judgment.  They  must  now  be  attested  by  a  solicitor  and  registered 
in  the  Bill  of  Sale  Office  under  the  Debtors  Act  1869.  They  are  now 
little  used.  The  forgery  of  any  warrant  of  this  kind  or  ol  any 
endorsement  or  assignment  thereof  Is  punishable  imder  the  Forgciy 
Act  1861. 

Scotland. — By  art.  xxiv.  of  the  Articles  of  Unioi^  royal  warrants 
were  to  continue  to  be  kept  as  before  the  union.  TBe  Secretary 
for  Scotland  Act  1885  enabled  the  crown  by  royal  warrant  to  appoint 
the  secretary  to  be  vice-president  of  the  Scotch  Etlucation  I/cpart- 
ment.  The  lord  advocate's  warrant  runs  throughout  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  Warrants  issued  by  courts  of  summary  jurisdktion 
agree  In  the  main  with  those  in  use  in  England,  thougn  their  names 
are  not  the  same  (see  Summary  Jukisdictiok).  There  are  numerous 
statutory  provlsk>ns  as  to  warrants  of  other  kinds.  By  the  Dcbton 
(Scotland)  Act  1838  (1  &  a  Vict.  c.  1 14)  warrants  for  diligence,  and  to 
charge  the  debtor  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  may  be  inserted  in 
an  extract  of  decree;  and  in  a  summons  concluding  for  payment  of 
money  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  movables,  debts  and  money  of  the 
defender  may  be  included .  B v  the  Court  of  Session  Act  1 868  (31  &  33 
Vict,  c  100)  a  warrant  of  inhibition  may  be  inserted  in  the  will  of 
a  summons.  A  crown  writ  is  a  warrant  for  lafeftnent  (31  A  33 
Vict.  c.  101).  The  same  act  gives  forms  of  warrants  of  registration. 
The  procedure  of  the  sheriff  court  in  its  civil  jurisdiction  as  to 
warrants  of  citation  is  regulated  by  the  Sheriff  Courts  (Scotland)  Act 
1907  {J  Edw.  VII.  c.  ^1 ).  The  practice  as  to  warrants  of  citation  and 
connnament  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciarv  and  the  sheriff^ court 
in  its  criminal  jurisdiction  now  depends  chiefly  on  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Act  1887  (50  &  51  Vkt.  c.  ^5).  The  meditatio  Jugee 
warrant  is  a  judicial  warrant  on  which  imprisonment  may  follow 
until  the  debtor  give  cautio  juHcia  sistL  It  corresponds  to  some 
extent  to  the  writ  tie  exeat  retna  of  English  practice,  but  It  may  be 
issued  by  a  sheriff  (l  &  a  Vict.  c.  119,  a.  25).    Another  kind  of 

i'udidal  wamnt  is  a  border  warrant  for  arresting  n  debtor  on  the 
English  side  of  the  border.  The  warrant  of  attorney  is  not  known 
in  Scotland,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  clause  of  reg^ratkui, 
whkh  is  not  avoided  by  the  death  of  the  person  giving  it. 

Untied  Statas.^By  the  constitutknis  of  thellnited  Sutce  and 
of  almost  all  the  sutes.  warrants  are  not  to  issue  but  upon  probaUe 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  parthmlariy  describing 
the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  thing  to  be  seised.  These 
provisions  have  been  held  not  to  mean  that  there  shall  be  no  arrest 
Irithout  wtriant,  but  to  confine  the  right  of  ancst  to  circumstances 
similar  to  those  which  justify  it  in  English  law.  The  constitutioiu 
of  some  states  forbid  general  warrants.  A  warrant  Is  generally 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  money  out  of  the  United  Sutes  or  a 
state  treasury.  (W.  F.  C.) 

WABRANT  OP  A1T0RMBY.'  A  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess 
jtidgniait  is  a  sectitity  for  money  (now  practically  obsolete)  in 
the  foim  of  aa  authority  to  a  solidtor  named  by  a  creditor, 
empowering  faim  to  sign  judgment  in  an  action  against  the 
debtor  for  the  sum  due,  with  a  defeasance,  or  clause  that  the 
warrant  shall  not  be  pot  into  force  in  ease  of  due  payment  of 
the  money  Mcured.  It  was  often  used  as  a  ooUsteial  scctnity, 
either  for  the  payment  of  an  aimtiity  or  with  mortgages,  io 
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«rder  chil  llie  moftfifee,  iiy  mitrinc  vp  judfn«fit,  noght  obtain 
pnodty  m  Uie  admimttrnioo  ol  th«  mutts  of  the  mortgagor. 
Tlie  I>cblon  Act  1869  covtained  various  prov«iQas  for  making 
known  to  tJie  debtor  the  extent  oC  the  liability  incorred  by  biA, 
among  othcn  that  the  warrant  must  be  executed  in  the  pieienoe 
of  a  solicitor  named  by  the  debtor,  and  that  it  and  the  defeasance 
most  be  writien  on  the  same  paper.  A  warrant  of  attorney 
mnac  be  dnly  stamped,  graerally  as  a  mortgage  (f  .v.)f  and  must 
be  rcgistcicd  as  a  judgment  in.  the  centnd  office  <Mf  the  Supreme 
Court. 

WARBAVr-OFFICBIU  in  the  British  navy,  the  name  given 
to  oflkers  who  rank  next  to  those  who  bold  commissions,  being 
appointed  by  warvaot.  They  mcludethe  master,  puaer,  surgeon, 
gunner,  boatswain  and  carpenter,  the  first  three  being  of "  ward* 
mom  rank,"  m,  messing  with  the  lievteoants,  la  Ihfi  ndlitvy 
forces  a  wairattt-<Jlficer  is  appointed  by  a  secretary  of  state's 
warrant,  and  tanks  bdow  the  commissioned, officers  and- above 
the  non-commissioned  ofiicem.  A  wwanlrofiicar  often  h^ds 
an  honorary  comniiasioQ. 

WABBAMTY.  etymoiogicaUy,  another  form  of  CDAaANTEB 
(f  a).  It  is  used,  however,  in  a  rather  diOennt  sense.  The 
sense  common  to  both  words  is  that  of  a  collateral  contract, 
under  which  responsibility  for  an  act  »  incurred,  and  for  the 
breach  of  wUcb  an  act  ion  for  damages  lies«  Warranty  generally 
expresses  the  icaponsibility  of  the  person  domg  the  act,  guarantee 
the  responsibility  of  some  other  person  on  his  behalf.  A  warranty 
may  be  defined,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Abmger,  aa  "  an  express 
or  implied  statement  of  something  which  the  party  undertakes 
shall  be  part  of  the  contract,  and,  though  part  «f  the  contract, 
coOatccal  to  the  express  object  of  it "  {CkaMer  v.  Hopkins,  1838, 
4  M.  1^  W.  404).  It  difien  from  a  condition  in  that  a  conditiott 
forms  tbe  basis  of  the  contract  and  a  breach  of  it  discharges 
from  the  contract,  and  from  a  representation  in  that  the  latter 
docs  not  afiect  the  contract  unless  made  a  part  of  it  expressly, 
or  by  implication  aa  in  contracts  of  insorance  and  other  contracts 
Mhuiiwuu  /Utif  or  unless  It  be  fraudulent.  These  distinctioBS 
are  not  ahrajs  accurately  maintained.  Thus  in  the  Real  Property 
Act  1845,  f  4>  condition  seems  to  be  used  for  warranty. 

Wananty  at  it  affected  the  law  of  real  property  was,  before  the 
poaaing  of  the  Real  Piopertjr  Unutation  Act  1833  and  the  Fines 
and  Recoveries  Act  1833,  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance.  A 
warranty  ih  a  conveyance  was  a  covenant  rcarannexccl  to  an  estate 
of  frediold.  and  either  expressed  in  a  clause  of  warranty  or  implied 
ID  cases  where  a  feudal  nlatien  might  exist  between  feoffor  and 
feoffee:  Tbe  warranty,  as  deKribccTby  Littleton^  |  697.  was  an 
oHtgrowth  of  feudalism,  and  something  very  like  it  is  to  be  found 
in  tne  Liber  Fetidcrum.  At  the  time  oiClanvill  the  heir  was  bound 
to  warrant  the  reasonable  donations  of  Vh  ancestor.  Warranty  was 
one  of  the  elements  in  Bracton*s  definition  of  homage,  786,  *'  juris 
vincxhna  quo  <|tt!s  astrinptur  ad  wanantizanduro  dcfendcBdum  et 
aoquMtaadum  teneotem  suum  in  adsioa  versus  omnes."  For  an 
mress  warranty  tbe  word  warrantito  or  warrant  was  necessary. 
Toe  word  "ghre"  implied  a  warran^,  as  did  an  exchange  and 
eertaia  lands  of  partition.  In  order  to  bind  heirs  a  clause  of  warranty 
was  required.  This  was  either  lineal,  collateral  or  commeacing  by 
diasdwi.  Tbe  dtffereaccf  between  tha  three  kinds  were  very 
tcdmical.  and  depended  on  abstruse  and  obsolete  learning.    They 


are  treated 
Coke  upon 


at  great  length  in  old  works  on  realproperty, 
Littleton  by  Butler,  3^^.  The  feoffor  or  his 
lonchcr  to  warranty  or  ludaiaeiit  in  a  writ  of 


espedally 
heirs  were 


boaad  by  voucher  to  warranty  or  judgment  in  a  writ  of  wsrms^ia 
cWsss  to  yield  other  lands  to  the  feoffee  in  case  of  the  eviction  of  tbe 
latter.  Vouching  to  warranty  was  a  part  of  the  old  fictitious  pro- 
ceedings in  a  common  recovery  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  barring  an 
cncaS  Before  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Act.  Warranty  of  this  nature, 
aa  far  as  it  relates  to  the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  though  not 
actually  abolished  in  all  poss&le  cases,  is  now  superseded  by  oove* 
nana  for  title.  Tl^e  more  usual  of  these  are  now  1^  the  Conveyanc- 
«g  Act  1881  deemed  to  be  implied  In  conveyances.  For  the  implied 
wanaaties  of  dtle  and  quality  see  Sals  of  Goods.  Vouching  to 
wananty  was  at  oae  time  mponawft  in  the  law  of  pemnality  as 
wdl  as  of  reality.  The  procedure  b  fully  described  in  daavill. 
The  right  of  calltng  on  the  hokler  of  lost  or  stolen  goods  to  vouch 
to  warranty  iinkrciare),  iJ.  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  person 
ftum  whom  he  leceited  them,  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  was  often 
gnmted  aader  tbe  name  of  tk$am  as  a  kxral  fmnchise.  Wamnty, 
as  it  eaists  at  present  in  the  law  of  personality,  is  either  express  or 
implied.  There  is  no  general  rule  as  to  what  constitutes  a  warranty. 
ft  M  not  neceamry  that  an  express  wamnty  should  be  in  writing. 
the  taw  being  that  every  affirmation  at  the  time  of  sale  of  personal 
is  a  wanaaty,  pssvidsd  tint  it  appoam  to  baus  buen  so 
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intended.  The  principal  cases  of  implied  wananty  occur  in  tho 
contracts  of  sale  and  insurance.  There  is  also  an  implied  warranty 
in  other  kinds  of  contract,  e.g.  of  seaworthiness  by  the  shipowner  in 
a  contract  between  him  and  a  charterer  for  the  hire  of  a  ship.  In 
all  cases  of  implied  warranty  the  warranty  may  be  esduded  by  the 
special  terras  of  the  oontnct.  For  breauch  of  warranty  an  action 
may  be  brought  directly,  or  the  breach  nuy  be  used  as  ground  for 
a  counter  claim  or  for  reduction  of  damages,  but  the  breach  will  not 
in  the  case  of  a  warranty  proper  entitle  the  person  suffering  by  it  to 
a  reacisaion  of  the  contract.  Thus  m  a  sale  the  property  piissca 
although  the  wananty  be  broken,  la  some  cases  warranties  on  mie 
are  the  sub}ect  of  sututorv  enactments,  as  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Acts  and  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.  In  some  other  acts, 
such  as  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1882,  the  term  warranty  does  not 
occur,  but  the  practical  effect  a  the  same. 

Sc^Uind, — ^Tbe  term  correapondiag  to  wamnty  in  the  law  vA 
heritable  property  n  "  warrandice."  Warranty,  strktly  speakingi 
seems  confined  to  movables.  Warrandice  appears  early  in  Scots 
law,  the  hctr  by  Rtgiam  Majeslatem  being  bound  to  warrant  the 
reasonable  donations  of  hia  ancestor.  Warrandice  in  the  existing 
law  as  either  real  or  persooaL  Real  warraadioe  ia  that  whereby 
warrandice  lands  arc  made  over,  as  indemnity  for  thoae  conveyed, 
to  assure  the  person  to  whom  they  were  conveyed  from  loss  by  the 
appearance  of  a  superior  title.  Real  warrandice  b  implied  in  ex* 
cambion.  Itt  effect  is  that  the  excambcr,  in  case  of  evictioa,  may 
recover  possession  of  his  original  tends.  This  is  not  in  aoooidance 
with  the  Ei^Ush  law  in  exchange.  .  Personal  wanandice  is  either 
express  or  implied.  There  is  an  implied  warrandice  in  every  onerous 
deed,  and  an  absolute  warrandice  presumes  an  onerous  consideration. 
Express  warrandice  to  either  simple,  against  the  future  acts  of  the 
vendor,  frcMn  fact  snddced.  against  acts  whethw  past  or  futum.  or 
absolute,  or  against  all  deadly,  ^t  is,  on  any  ground  existing  before 
the  sale.  A  clause  of  warrandice  is  the  Scottish  equivalent  of  the 
English  covenants  for  title.  By  the  Titles  to  Land  Consolidatbn 
(Sootknd)  Amendment  Act  1869  a  clause  of  warrandice  in  the  form 
given  in  theschedule  to  the  act  iropons  absolute  warrandioeas  regards 
the  lands  and  the  title*deeds  thereof,  and  warrandice  from  fact  and 
deed  as  regards  the  rents. 

Vntted  5iafe5.~-Warranty  in  conveyances  of  real  estate  is  expressly 
abolished  by  statute  in  many  srates.  In  some  states  warranty 
is  implied  on  the  transfer  and  indorieaient  of  negotiable  iiistra« 
roentsL  (J.  W.> 

WARREN.  GOUVERKEim  KEHBLB  (iSao-tSSs),  American 
soldier,  was  bom  at  Coldspriog,  New  York,  on  the^th  of  Januaiy 
1330,  and  entered  West  Point  in  1846,  graduating  in  i8sa  Ho 
was  asngned  to  the  engincets,  and  for  several  years  uns  employed 
in  survey  work  in  the  West,  where  he  took  part  in  some  expedi- 
tions against  tho  Indiank  In  1859  be  was  made  assistant 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  West  Point.  But  two  years  later, 
at  the  ontbreak  of  Iho  Civil  War,  the  scientific  sttbahem  was 
made  Ueutcnant-cokmcA  of  volunteers  and  posted  to  the  newly 
raised  5tb  New  York  Volunteer  Infaatry.  He  was  fully  equal 
to  the  task,  for  bis  regiittent  was  veiy  soon  brought  Into  a  state 
of  marked  ef&dency.  In  August  bo  was  promoted  ootonel^ 
He  commanded  a.brigade  of  the  V.  corps  at  Gainea's  MiO,  Second 
Butt  Rtm  aAd  Antietam,  and  was  shortly  aftetwardi  pionoted 
brigadies-gpneral  of  VolonteeiK  During  the  Fredoidtshnirg 
campaign  he  was  on  the  engineer  staff  of  the  Amy  of 
the  Potomac  but  alter  ChaoceUorsvillc  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  engineers  ia  that  army,  and  io  that  capacity  rendered  brilliant 
servioesat  Gettysburg  (9.v.)»  his  reward  being  promotion  to  major* 
general  U.S.V.  and  the  brevet  of  colonel  ia  the  regular  army* 
When  tJie  Aiaiy  of  tbe  Potomac  was  reorganised  in  the  spring 
of  1864  Warren  returned  to  the  V.  corps  as  its  comwawdfr. 

Hit  services  in  the  Wilderness  {^.t.)  and  Petersburg  (qjt.) 
Campaigns  proved  b»  fitness  for  this  large  and  icsponsiblo 
commandt  but  hia  natwaUy  lively  imagination  and  tfia 
engineer's  inbred  habit  of  caution  comfainod  to  make  him  a 
brilliant  but  aomeUrhat  unsafe  subordinate.  He  would  have 
become  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  ataff  of  history,  ot  even  a 
successful  army  commander,  boC  he  sometimes  faikd  where  a 
lets  U^y  gifted  man. would  have  succeeded.  He  was  at  his 
best  when  tho  mililary  situation  depended  on  his  eiercisins 
hto  initiativt,  asoo  tbe  first  day  in  the  WSdentessy  in  which  hi* 
action  saved  the  army,  at  hia  worst  when,  as  on  tbe  lolh  of  May 
befove  Spottsylvania,  be  was  ordered  to  attempt  the  impoaslblew 
On  the  latter  oocssion  both  Grant  and  Meade  threatened  to 
rdieve  him  of  his  command,  and  Humphreys,  the  ddef.  of  staff 
of  tbe  army,  was  actually  sent  to  control  the  movements  of  tba 
,  V.  corps.    Simflflt  inBidcnto  took  place  in  tbe  bitcr  sta^m  o^ 
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the  campaign,  and  at  last,  at  the  critical  moment  preceding  the 
battle  of  Five  Forks,  Sheridan,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  opera- 
tions, was  authorized  by  Grant  to  relieve  Warren  o(  his  command 
iC  he  thought  ht.  The  thoughtful  Warren  and  the  eager,  violent 
Sheridan  were  ill-matched.  At  the  outset  the  V.  corps,  being 
no  longer  composed  of  the  solid  troops  of  1862  and  1863,  fell 
into  confusion,  which  Warren  exerted  himself  to  remedy,  and 
in  the  event  the  battle  was  an  important  Union  victory.  But 
after  it  had  ended  Sheridan  sent  for  Warren  and,  with  no  attempt 
to  soften  the  blow,  relieved  him  of  his  command.  A  court  of 
inquiry  was  subsequently  held,  which  entirely  exonerated 
Warren  from  the  reckless  charges  of  apathy,  almost  of  cowardice, 
which  Sheridan  brought  against  him.  Shortly  after  Five  Forks 
Warrien  resigned  his  volunteer  commission,  and  received  the 
brevet  of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  After  the 
war  he  was  employed,  in  the  substantive  rank  of  major  (1879 
lieutenant-colonel)  of  engineers,  in  survey  work  and  harbour 
improvements.  General  Warren  died  on  the  8th  of  August 
X&82  at  Newport,  R.I.  A  statue  to  his  memory  was  erected  at 
Round  Top,  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  his  death. 

WARREN,  SIR  JOHN  BORUSE.  Bart.  (1753-1^22),  English 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Stapleford,  Nottinghamshire,  on  the  snd 
of  September  1753,  being  the  aon  and  heir  of  John  Borlase 
Warren  (d.  1775)  ^^  Stapleford  and  Little  Marlow.  He  was 
educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1771  entered 
the  navy  as  9,n  able  seaman;  in  2774  he  became  member  of 
parliament  for  Marlow;  and  in  1775  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
the  baronetcy  held  by  his  ancestors,  the  Borlascs,  having  become 
extinct  in  1689.  Hn  career  as  a  seaman  really  began  in  1777, 
and  two  years  later  he  obtained  command  of  a  ship.  In  April 
1794,  in  charge  of  a  squadron  of  frigates,  Waxren  captured 
three  French  frigates,  and  in  similar  waya  he  did  excellent 
service  for  some  time  in  protecting  British  trade.  In  1796 
he  is  said  to  have  captured  or  destroyed  220  vessels.  Perhaps 
his  best  deed  in  the  service  was  the  defeat  in  October  1798  of  a 
French  fleet,  carrying  5000  men,  which  it  was  intended  to  land  in 
Ireland,  a  plan  which  he  completely  frustrated.  In  1802  he  was 
sent  to  St  Petersburg  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  but  he  did 
not  forsake  the  sea,  and  in  1806  he  captured  a  large  French  war- 
ship, the  "  Marengo."  He  became  an  admiral  in  e8io,  and  was 
commandenin-chief  on  the  North  American  station  in  1813- 
1814.  He  died  on  the  aTth  of  Febmaiy  1822.  His  two  sons 
predeceased  their  father,  and  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Frances 
Marha  (1784-1837),  married  George  Charles  Venables* Vernon, 
4th  Lord  Vernon  (i779->83s).  Their  son  was  George  John 
Warren  Vernon,  5th  Lord  Vernon  (1803-1866). 

WARREN,  JOSEPH  (i74i-i77S)i  American  polittclan,  was 
bom  at  Roxbury,  ^lassachusetts,  on  the  nth  of  June  174 1. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1759,  taught  in  a  school 
at  Roxbury  in  1760-1761,.  studied  medicine,  and  began  to 
practise  in  Boston  in  1764.  The  Stamp  Act  agitatbn  aroused 
his  interest  in  public  .questions.  He  soon  became  associated 
with  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams  and  Joslah  Quincy,  Jr.,  as  a 
leader  of  the  popular  party,  and  contributed  articles  and  letters 
to  the  Boston  GauUe  over  the  signature  "  True  Patriot."  The 
efforts  of  Samuel  Adams  to  secure  the  appofaitment  of  commitlecs 
of  correspondence  met  with  his  hearty  support,  and  he  and 
Adams  were  the  two  leading  members  of,  the  first  Boston  com- 
mittee of  correspondence,  chosen  in  177*2.  As  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  he  drafted  the  famous 
"Suffolk  R«olves,"  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
convention  at  Milton  (f  .v.)  on  the  9th  of  September  1774,  .  These 
**  Ksolves  "  urged  forcible  opposition  to  Great  Britain  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  necessary,  pdedged  submission  to  such  measures 
as  the  Continental  Congress  might  recommend,  and  favoured 
the  calling  of  a  provincial  congress.  Warren  was  a  nenber 
of  tlie  first  three,  provincial  congresses  (i  774-1775),  president 
of  the  third,  and  an  acthre  member  of  the  commiuce  of  fwblic 
nfety.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  fitting  on  the  19th 
of  April,  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  Masaachusetts 
*"  'ok  to  Artemos  Ward,  on  the  X4th  of  June 


1775;  and  three  days  later;  before  1iUcx>mtiiiMltth  wsi  nn^  «(iti- 
he  look  part  as  a  volunteer,  under  the  orders  of  Putnam  and 
Prescott,  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hilt  (Breed's  Hill),  where  hs 
was  killed.  Next  to  the  Adamses,  Warren  was  the  most  in- 
fluential leader  erf  the  extreme  Whig  faction  in  Massachusetts. 
His  tragic  death  strengthened  their  zeal  for  the  popular  cause 
and  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Dedara- 
lion  of  independence.  Warren's -speeches  are  typical  examples 
of  the  old  style  -of  American  pk>lilical  eloquence.  His  best- 
known  orations  were  those  delivered  in  Old  South  Church  on 
the  second  and  fifth  anniversaries  (1772  and  1775)  of  the'*  B<»ton 
Massacre." 

The  standard  biofrraphy  is  Rkhard  Frothingham'a  tife  and  TYmei 
of  Joseph  Wantm  (Boston,  J865). 

WARREN,  MERCY  (1798-1814),  American  writer^  ^tef  ot 
James  Otis  (9. v.),  was  bom  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  and  i&  1754 
married  James  Warren  (1726^1808)  of  Plymouth  Mass.,  a  college 
friend  of  her  brother.  Her  literary  inclinations  were  ibatereif} 
by  both  these  men,  and  she  began  early  to  unite  poems  and 
prose  es5a>'s.  As  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (1766-1774)  and  its  speaker  (1776-1777  and 
1787-1788),  member  (1774  and  1775)  and  president  (1775) 
of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and.  paymaster-general'  in  1775, 
James  Warren  took  a  leading  part  in  the  events  ot  the  American 
rcvolutionaxy  period,  and  his  wife  followed  its  progress  with 
keen  interest.  Her  gifts  of  satire  were  utilized  in  her  political 
dramas,  Tke  Adtttator  (1773)  and  The  Croup  (1775);  and  John 
Adams,  whose  wife  Abigail  was  Mercy  Wanen^s  close  friend, 
encouraged  her  to  further  efforts.  Her  tragedies,  "  The  Sack  of 
Rome  V  and  "  The  Ladies  of  Castile,"  were  inchided  ia  her  Poems, 
Dratm^kandMiscellaneour{t7qo)^dedicMXed  t6  Genesal  Washing- 
ton. Apart  frcm  their  historical  interest  among  the  bepnnings 
of  American  literature,  Mercy  Wancn's  poems  have  no  permanent 
value.  In  1805  she  published  a  History  of  the  American  Rewdu' 
liou,  which  was  coloured  by  somewhat  outspoken  personal 
criticism  and  was  bitteriy  icsentdd  by  John  Adams  (see  his 
correspondence,  published  by  the  Maasachosetts  Hktorical- 
Society ,  1 878).  James  Warren  died  in  1808,  and  his  ynit  followed 
hire  on  the  19th  of  October  1814. 

Sec  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet,  Women  of  the  Reteluiion  (1856:  new  ed.r 
1900) ;  nn  article  by  Annie  Russell  Marble  in  the  New  England  Mag- 
azine (April  1903);  Alice  Brown,  Mercy  Warren  (New  York,  1996). 

WARREN.  MINTON  (1850-1907),  American  classical  scholar, 
was  born  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  S94h  of  January 
1850,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Warren,  who  sailed  in  the  *'  May- 
flower "  in  1620.  He  was  educated  at  Tufts  College  and  sub- 
sequently at  Yale.  After  three  years  as  a  schoolmaster,  he  wenjt 
to  Germany  to  complete  his  studies  In  comparative  frfiilology 
and  especially  in  Latin  language  and  literature.  Having  taken 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Straa^urg  in  1879,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  as  Latin  professor  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  In  2899  he  was  appointed  Latin  professor 
at  Harvard.  His  life-work  was  a  new  edition  of  Terence,  which, 
however,  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  He  was  director  of 
the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  In  Romo  (1897-1899), 
and  president  of  the  Anurican  Philological  Association  (1^98). 
Among  his  pubUcations  are:  "  Enclitic  Ne  in  Eariy  Latin  *' 
(Strassburg  dissert.,  reprinted  in  Amer.  Journ.  cfFhihl,  id8t)t 
Ott  Latin  Clossaries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Codex  Sangal; 
lensis  (Si  Gall  Glossary)  (Cambridge,  U.S. A.,  1885);  TheSteU 
Inseripion  in  the  Roman  Forum  (Amer,  Jotrn,  of  Pkilol.,  vol. 
xxviii.  No.  3,  and  separately  ia  1908).  He  died  on  the  s6\h 
of  November  1907. 

See  Harward,  MegoMine  (Jan.  1908)  and  W.  M.  Lindsay  in  OassHai 
Review  (Feb.  1908}. 

WARREN,  8AVUBL  (1807-1877),  English  lawyer  and  author^ 
son  of  Dr  Samuel  Warren,  rector  of  All  Souls',  Ancoats,  Man« 
cheater,  was  bom  near  Wrexham  in  Denbighshire  on  the  a^rd 
of  May  1807.  The  elder  Samuel  Warren  (i  781-1861)  became  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  but  was  expelled  by  Conference  in  1835  on 
account  of  his  attitude  towards  proposals  for  the  establishment, 
oi  a  thcoiogical  tnun^  ooUc«e  at.Maacheater.   Ha  loiaied  *. 
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'  alMciatkm,  Hit  mentbeis  of  wMcb  were  nkknamcd  Wikrrta* 
ites,  and  this  developed  into  the  United  Methodist  Fiee  Churches. 
Waxren  himself  took  oiden  in  the  Chiuch  of  Englaxid.  His  son, 
the  younger  Samuel  Warren,  studied  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  but  abandoned  this  to  study  for  the  English  bar. 
He  entenod  the  Inner  Temple  in  2828,  and  was  successful  in 
btt-piofession.  He  took  silk  in  1851,  was  made  recorder  of  Hull 
in  1852,  represented  Midhurst  in  parliament  fo^  three  years 
(1856-1859)  and  was  rewarded  in  2859  with  a  nasteiship  in 
hinacy.  He  had  already  written  a  gpod  deid  on  the  subj^t  of 
insanity  in  its  legal  aspKts,  and  he  was  always  a  dctennined 
opponent  of  the  rising  school  oi  medical  alienists  who  were 
inore  and  more  in  favour  of  reducing  certain  forms  of  crime  to  a 
state  of  mental  aberration  which  should  not  be  punished  outside 
of  asylums.  Meantime  he  had  made  much  more  brilliant  success 
in  fiction.  Very  early  in  his  career  he  had  began  to'write  for 
Btockwood.  His  Fossaps  from  the  Diary  of  a  Lot*  Physician 
were  published  fa  that  magaainc  between  August  2850  and 
August  2837,  and  appeared  in  collected  form  in  1838.  These 
realistic  short  stories,  with  a  somewhat  morbid  interest  shielded 
under  a  moral  purpose,  were  extremely  popular.  Warren's 
brief  experience  as  a  medical  student  thus  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  But  his  great  success  was  Ten  Thousand  a  Year^  which 
ran  in  Blackwood  from  October  1839  to  August  i84r,  and  was 
published  separately  immediatdy  on  its  conclusion.  Critics 
complained  of  the  coarse  workmanship,  the  banality  of  the 
moralizing,  the  crudeness  of  the  pathos,  the  farcical  extravagance 
of  the  humour;  but  meantime  the  work  proved  one  of  the  most 
popular  novels  of  the  century.  Of  the  higher  qualities  of  imagina- 
tion and  passion  Warren  was  destitute,  but  his  sketches  of 
character,  especially  farcical  character — Tittlebat  Titmouse, 
Oily  Gammon,  Mr  Quicksilver  (an  open  caricature  of  Lord 
Brougham) — are  bold  and  strong,  forcibly  imprinted  on  the 
menaory,  and  the  Interest  of  the  story  is  made  to  run  with  a 
powerful  current.  For  several  years  Warren  was  known  as  the 
author  of  Ttn  Thousand  a  Year^  and  many  tales  were  told  of 
his  open  pride  in  the  achievement.  In  1847  he  made  another 
venture,  but  Now  and  Then  was  not  a  success.  The  Liiy  and  the 
Bee,  a  squib  on  the  Crystal  Pahce,  published  in  i8sr,  though  it 
had  the  honour  of  translation  into  Italian,  was  a  signal  failure. 
A  pessimistic  dissertation  on  The  Intdlcclual  and  Xforal  Develop- 
ment of  the  Age,  published  in  rSss,  also  fell  flat,  and  thenceforth 
Warren,  after  pubfishing  his  ]Vorks:  Critical  and  Imaginative , 
in  four  volumes  in  7854,  retired  on  his  laurels.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  39th  of  July  1877. 

•  Warren  also  wrote  several  legal  works  of  repute — Introduction  to 
Law  Indies  (1835),  Extracts  pom  Blackstone  (1837),  Manual  of 
ParUoMtenUtry  Law  (1 8p). 

-  WARREH,  WILUAM  (t8i2>i888),  American  actor,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  27th  of  November  1812,  the  son  of  an 
English  actor  (1767-1832)  of  the  same  name.  His  first  stage 
appearance  was  made  there  as  Young  Nerval  In  Home's  Douglas 
In  1832.  A  do2en  years  of  wandering  theatrical  life  followed, 
giving  him  a  wide  experience  in  every  kind  of  part,  the  last  few 
in  comedy  in  a  company  headed  by  his  brothcr-in-law,  J  B  Rice. 
In  1846  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  Boston  as  Sir  Lucius 
©Trigger  in  The  Rivals  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  and  in  the 
next  season  he  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Museum,  in 
which  stock  company  he  remained  for  thirty-five  years.  Here 
he  held  his  "  Golden  Jubilee  "  on  the  28th  of  October  1882. 
He  died  on  the  21st  of  September  1888. 

WARREN,  a  city  and  the  County-scat  of  Trumbull  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Mahoning  river, 
about  50  m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland,  and  14  m.  N  W.  of  Youngslown. 
Pop.  (1890)5973,(1900)8529(1161  foreign-bom);  (1910)  11,081. 
Warren  is  served  by  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  railways.  The  city  has  a  public  library  and  a 
hospital.  The  surrounding  country  is  devoted  to  farming, 
dairying  and  coal  and  iron  mining.  The  total  value  of  the 
factory  products  in  1905  was  $2^424,379.  The  first  permanent 
white  settlement  on  the  site  of  Warren  (I  hen  owned  by  Connecti- 
cut) was  made  in  2799  ^y  settlers  from  Washington  county. 


Peimsylvttnia.  Wtrren  wqs  lUuned  la  ho2iour  of  a  surveyor'— 
Moses  Waxien,  of  New  Lyme,  Connecticut— eapfeyed  by  the 
Connecticut  Limd  Company,  which  sold  the  land  to  the  first 
settltts.  The  county  was  naoied  in  honour  of  Governor  Jonathan 
Trumbull  of  Connecticut  Warren  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1834.  For  several  years  before  September  2909  Warren  was 
the  2iational  headquarters  of  the  National  American  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association. 

Sec  History  of  Trumbull  and  Mahoning  Counties  (2  vols.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  i,9»i),  and  H.  T.  Upton.  History  of  TrumlmU  Onuity  (Chicago, 
1909).  . 

WARREN,  a  borough  and  th?  couatyHKat  of  Warren  county, 
Peimsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Allegheny  river  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Conewango  river,  about  35  m.  N.£.  of  Titus- 
ville.  Pop.  (1880)  3820;  (2890)  4332;  (2900)  8043,  of  whom 
2529  were  foreign-born;  (^2920  census)  12/180.  The  foreign 
element  is  largely  Swedish,  Danish  and  Slavish.  Waxren  is 
served  by  the  Pemisylvania  and  the  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Valley 
&■  Pittsburg  railways,  and  by  electric  railway  to  Jamestown, 
New  York.  Among  the  public  buildings  and  institutions  are 
the  county  court  house,  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  (established 
2873),  a  Y.M.C.A.  building  and  a  state  armoury.  Warren  Is 
situated  at  the  southern  foot  of  a  hi^  sheer  ridge,  fai  a  regibn 
rich  in  oil  and  natural  gas;  the  borough  ships  and  refines  oil, 
and  has  various  manufactures.  The  total  value  of  Its  factory 
product  in  2905  was  $5,976,905  (62  4%  more  than  in  2900), 
of  which  83,038.894  was  the  value  of  refined  oil  and  $2,220,265 
the  value  of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products.  The  borough 
owns  and  operates  the  water-works  and  the  electric  lighting  plant. 
The  town  site  of  Warren  was  laid  out  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  Covemor  Thomas  Mifflin  in  2795,  and  Warren  was  incorpor- 
ated as  a  borough  in  2832;  it  was  named  in  honour  of  Joseph 
Warren,  the  American  patriot.  lA  2895  part  of  Glade  township 
was  annexed. 

See  J.  S.  Schenck  and  W.  S.  Rann,  History  of  Warren  Cottnty, 
Pennsyloauia  (Syracuie.  N.Y.,  2887). 

WARREN,  properly  an  old  term  of  the  English  forest  law, 
derived  from  the  O.  Fr.  wareane,  tarenne,  garcnne  (med.  Lat 
warenna,  warir,  to  guard,  cf.  **  ward  ")i  and  applied  to  one  of 
the  three  lesser  franchises,  together  with  "  chase  "  and  "  park," 
included  under  the  highest  franchise,  the  "  forest,"  and  ranking 
last  in  order  of  importance.  The  "  beasts  of  warren  "  were  the 
hare,  the  coney  (i.e.  rabbit),  the  pheasant  and  the  partridge. 
The  word  thus  became  used  of  a  piece  of  ground  preserved  for 
these  beasts  of  warten.  It  is  now  applied  loosely  to  any  piece 
of  ground,  whether  preserved  or  not,  where  rabbits  breed  (see 
Forest  Laws). 

WARRENPOIHT,  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  eonnty 
Down,  Ireland,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway,  by  which  it  is  50}  m.  S.S.W.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  (1901) 
2827.  It  lies  on  the  northem  shore  of  the  beautiful  Cvlingford 
Lough;  behind  it  rise  the  Moume  Motmtains,  while  across  the 
lough  are  the  Carlingford  Hills,  with  Slieve  GuDion.  These 
hills  afford  shelter  from  inclement  winds,  and  give  Warrenpolnt 
and  other  neighbouring  watering-places  on  the  lough  a  dimate 
which  renders  them  as  popular  in  winter  as  in  sumrher.  There 
Is  a  quay  here  where  large  vessels  can  discharge,  and  agricultural 
produce  is  exported.  The  shores  of  the  lough  are  studded  with 
country  scats  lying  picturesquely  on  the  well- wooded  hill  slopes; 
and  neariy  3  m.  E.  of  Warrcnpoint  (connected  by  tramway) 
is  R(^trevor,  one  of  the  most  noted  watering-places  in  Ireland, 
charmingly  situated  In  a  position  open  to  the  sea,  but  enclosed 
on  the  north  and  cast. 

WARRENSBURG,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Johnson 
county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on  a  hilly  sfte  near  the  Blackwater 
Fork  of  the  I^  Mine  river,  in  the  west  central  part  of  the  state, 
about  65  m.  S.E.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop.  (1890)  4706;  (2900) 
4724,  including  556  negroes  and  227  foreign-bom;  (rgto)  4689. 
It  is  served  by  the  ^lissouri  Padfic  railway.  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  a  state  normal  school  (opened  in  1872),  and  among  the  pco- 
mincnl  buildings  are  the  court  house  and  the  railway  station, 
both  built  of  local  sandstone.    Pertle  Springs,  about  2|m.  S., 
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is  a  somtner  roort  Wamnibttrg  is  a  shipping  and  supply 
point  for  a  rich  farming  region.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
there  are  extensive  quarries  of  a  blue  sandstone,  one  of  the  best 
building  stones  of  the  state.  Warrensbiug  was  made  the  county- 
scat  in  1836.  Its  settlement  dates  from  a  little  earlier.  The 
present  city  is  not  on  the  site  of  the  original  settlement,  but 
is  near  it;  the  old  town  was  abandoned  in  1857,  when  the  railway 
passed  by  it.  During  the  Civil  War  Warrensburg  was  a  Union 
post. 

WARRINOTOK*  a  market  town  and  municipal,  county  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  river 
Mersey,  midway  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  182 
m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  London  by  the  London  &  North-Western 
railway.  Pop.  (1891)  53,288;  (1901)  64,242.  It  has  extensive 
local  connexions  by  way  of  the  Cheshire  lines.  The  church  of 
St  Elpbin  is  a  fine  cruciform  building  with  lofty  central  tower 
and  spire.  The  style  is  Decorated,*  but  restoration  has  been 
heavy.  A  much  earlier  church  formerly  occupied  the  site,  and 
of  this  the  crypt  remains  beneath  the  existing  chancel.  The  town 
hall,  a  classical  building  of  the  i8lh  century,  was  formerly  a 
residence,  and  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  in  1872,  while 
the  park  in  which  it  stands  was  devoted  to  public  use.  The 
other  chief  buildings  are  the  museum  and  free  library,  with 
technical  institute  and  the  market  hall.  The  educational 
institutions  include  a  free  grammar  school,  founded  by  one  of 
the  Boteler  family  in  1526,  and  a  blue-coat  school  (1665).  A 
few  half-timbered  houses  of  the  Z7tb  century  remain  in  the 
Streets.  A  wide  system  of  electric  tramways  and  district  light 
railways  is  maintained  by  the  borough.  Warrington  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  an  important  centre  of  the  taiming  industry. 
There  are  also  iron  bar,  hoc^  and  wine  works,  tool,  soap,  glass 
and  chemical  works,  foundries  and  cotton  mills.  Considerable 
agricultural  markets  and  fairs  are  held.  The  parliamentary 
borough  (1832),  returning  one  member,  extends  into  Cheshire. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  1847,  and  the  corporation  consists 
of  a  mayor,  9  aldermen  and  27  councillors.    Area  3058  acres. 

Warrington  (otherwise  Walintune,  Werinlon,  Werington) 
is  sn^H>6ed  to  be  of  British  origin,  and  the  great  Roman  road 
from  Chester  to  the  north  passed  through  it.  There  was  a 
Romano-British  village—perhaps  also  a  military  post — at 
Wilderspool.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  tht  head 
of  a  hundred.  After  the  Conquest  it  became  oiu:  of  the  possessions 
of  Roger  de  Poictou.  In  Henry  L's  reign  a  barony  was  formed 
for  Pain  de  Vilars,  of  .which  Warrington  was  the  head  and  to 
which  it  gave  the  name,  and  from  that  family  both  manor  and 
barony  passed  to  the  Boteters  or  Butlers,  who  first  established 
their  residence  on  the  mote  hill  and  before  1280  built  Bewsey 
in  Burton  wood.  The  Butlers  held  both  barony  and  manor  till 
1586,  when  the  barony  lapsed  and  the  manor  passed  after  some 
vicissitudes  to  the  Irelands  of  Bewsey,  then  to  the  Booths  and 
in  1769  to  the  Blackbums.  In  1255  William  le  Boteler  obtained 
a  charter  from  Henry  III.  for  an  annual  fair  to  last  three  days 
from  the  eve  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr  (i8th  July).  In  1277 
Edward  I.  granted  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market  on  Friday 
and  an  annual  fair  of  eight  days  beginning  on  the  eve  of  St 
Andrew  (30th  Nov.),  and  in  1285  another  charter  changing  the 
market  day  from  Friday  to  Wedn^ay  and  extending  the  summer 
fair  to  eight  days.  The  market  and  fairs  had,  however,  existed 
before  the  granting  of  these  charters.  Blome  in  1673  speaks 
of  Warrington  market  as  an  important  one  "  for  linen  cloth, 
com.  cattle,  provisions  and  fish,  being  much  resorted  to  by  the 
Welshmen,"  and  in  1730  Defoe  says  the  market  was  especially 
famous  for  "  a  sort  of  table  linen  called  Huk-a-back  or  Huk-a- 
buk."  The  fairsare  still  held,  as  well  as  the  Wednesday  chartered 
market,  besides  a  Saturday  market  which  is  probably  customary. 
In  the  z8th  and  early  19th  centuries  the  chief  industries  were 
huckabacks  and  coarse  cloths,  canvas,  fustians,  pins,  glass, 
sugar-refining  and  copper.  During  the  Civil  War  the  inhabitants 
emlu«Md  t|||  gil^fiainft  aad  the  eait  of  Derby  occupied  the 
liiwri41|lMlBlBfcMiiiiniMfiriil»  mhwuK  I  \  ill  (II ill  I  to  secure 

the  parliamentary 
Ikgei  as  Lord  Derby 


began  to  set  the  town  on  fire.  LordDoby  left  Coloiiel  Edvud 
Nonis  in  command  and  in -May  the  parUanentarians  again 
attacked  the  town,  which  was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  six 
days'  siege  owing  to  kick  of  provisions.  In  1648,  after  the  loyalist 
defeat  at  Winwick  by  Cromwell,  part  of  the  royal  forces  under 
General  Baillie  rallied  at  Warrington,  hoping  to  effect  the  p^ipfser 
of  the  bridge,  but  failed,  and  the  general  with  4000  men  capitu- 
lated. In  August  1659  Sir  George  Booth,  bid  of  the  manor, 
was  defeated  at  Winnington,  and  part  of  his  forces  sunendeicd 
at  Warrington  to  the  pariiamentary  garrison.  During  the 
Rebellion  of  1745,  on  the  approach  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
from  Manchester,  the  bridge  was  cut  down  and  the  fiew  stnggleiB 
who  ventured  that  way  seised.  A  borough  was  created  by 
William  le  Boteler  about  1230  by  a  charter  which  has  not  httu 
preserved;  but  its  growing  strength  ahinned  the  kord  who 
contrived  to  rq>ress  it  before  1300,  and  for  over  joo  yean 
Warrington  was  governed  by  the  lord's  manor  court  A  charter 
of  incorporation  was  granted  in  1847.  By  the  Refoim  Act  of 
1832  the  town  returns  one  ntember  to  parliament.  The  church 
dedicated  to  St  El^>hin  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Bocdc,  and 
was  in  early  times  head  of  the  ancient  deanery  of  Warrington. 
There  was  a  friary  of  Augustine  or  Hermit  Friars  here  founded 
i^parcntly  about  Z28a 

WARRISTON.  ARCHIBALD  JOHNSTON.  Lobd  (161Z-1663). 
Scottish  judge  and  statesmaUi  son  of  James  Johnstone  (d.  1617), 
a  merchant  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  was  baptised  on  the  28th  of 
March  161 1,  educated  at  Glasgow,  and  passed  advocate  at  the 
Scottish  bar  in  1633.  He  first  came  into  public  notice  in  1637, 
during  the  attempt  of  Charles  I.  to  force  the  English  liturgy 
upon  Scotland,  when  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Covenanting 
leaders  he  drew  up  their  remonstrances.  On  the  sgth  of  February 
1638,  in  reply  to  a  royal  proclamation,  he  r^id  to  an  enormoua 
multitude  assembled  in  Grcyfrisis  churchyard  at  Edinbur^ 
and  in  presence  of  the  heralds,  a  strong  protestation,  and  together 
with  Alexander  Henderson  was  a  principal  author  of  the  National 
Covenant  of  1638,  draw^ing  up  himself  the  second  part,  which 
consisted  in  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  acts  of  parliament  con- 
demning "  popery  "  and  asserting  the  liberties  of  the  Scottish 
church.  He  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  tables,  and  also  derk 
and  afterwards  procurator  or  counsel  to  the  general  assembly 
held  at  Glasgow  the  same  year,  when  he  was  the  nutans  of  restor* 
ing  several  missing  volumes  of  records.  In  June  1639  ht  took 
part  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  when 
his  firm  attitude  was  extremely  displeasing  to  the  king.  He 
urged  Charles  to  refrain  from  aimuUing  the  acts  of  the  assembly 
since  this  would  restrict  all  future  assemblies,  to  which  Charl« 
replied  '*  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  make  a  more  uncharit- 
able  construction  or  give  a  more  bitter  expression,"  and  on 
Johnston's  continuing  his  speech  ordered  him  to  be  silent  and 
decbred  he  would  speak  to  more  reasonable  men.*  In  August  he 
read  a  paper  before  the  Scottish  pariiament,  strongly  condemning 
its  prorogation.  In  the  following  year  be  was  appointed  to  attend 
the  general  of  the  army  and  the  committee,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  when  the  Scottish  forces  were  preparing  to  invade  England, 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Savile  asking  for  definite  support  from  the 
leading  opposition  peers  in  England  and  their  acceptance  of  the 
National  Covenant,  which  drew  from  the  other  side  at  first  nothing 
but  vague  assurances  and  subsequently  the  engagement  forged 
by  Lord  Savile  with  the  signatures  of  the  peers.  In  October 
he  was  a  commissioner  for  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Ripon  and 
went  to  London.  He  continued  after  the  peace  to  urge  the 
punishment  of  the  incendiaries,  and  especially  of  Traquair, 
and  in  a  private  interview  with  the  king  stron^y  opposed  the 
proposed  act  of  general  oblivion.  On  the  king's  arriyal  in  Scotland 
in  1 641  he  led  the  opposition  on  the  important  constitutional 
point  of  the  contn^  of  state  appointments,  supporting  the 
claims  of  the  parliament  by  an  appeal  to  the  state  records,  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  fecovering. 

In  September  Johnston  received  public  thanks  for  his  servicea 
from  the  Scottish  parliament,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  conciUation  then  pursued  for  a  short  time  by  tlie  king,  waa 
^Johnston's  "  Diary  "  in  ScoUisk  HisL  Soc.  fubL,  xxvL  84. 
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^ypointcd  on  the  13th  of  November  1641  a  lord  of  Mssion,  whh 
the  title  of  Lord  Warriston  (a  name  derived  from  an  estate 
purchased  by  him  near  Edinburgh  in  1636),  was  knighted,  and 
was  given  a  pension  of  £200  a  year.  The  same  month  he  was 
app<Nnted  a  commissioner  at  Westminster  by  the  parliament 
for  settling  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  chief  a^ent  in 
condtiding  the  treaty  with  the  Engltth  parliament  in  the  autumn 
of  1643,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms  in  London  which  directed  the  military  operations,  and 
in  this  capacity  went  on  several  missions  to  the  parliamentary 
geoends.  He  took  his  seat  early  in  1644  in  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated,  and  vehemently 
opposed  measures  tolerating  independency  or  giving  powers  to 
laymen  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  articles  of  the  unsuccessful 
treaty  of  Uxbridge  were,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  up  by  him 
the  same  year.  Besides  his  pubUc  duties  in  England  he  sat  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  for  the  coanty  of  Edinburgh  from  1643 
till  1647,  wss  speaker  of  the  barons,  and  served  on  various 
committees.  After  the  final  defeat  of  Charles,  when  he  had 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots,  Johnston  was  made  in  October 
1646  king's  advocate,  and  the  same  year  was  voted  £3000  by 
the  estates  for  his  services.  He  continued  to  oppose  unwise 
concessions  to  Charles,  and  strongly  disapproved  of  the  **  engage- 
ment **  concluded  in  1648  by  the  predominant  party  with  Charles 
at  Carisbrookc,  which,  while  securing  little  Cor  Presbyterianism, 
committed  the  Scots  to  hostilities  with  the  followers  of  Cromwell. 
He  now  became  the  feader  of  the  ''remonstrants,"  the  party 
opposed  to  the  "engagement,"  and  during  the  ascendancy  of 
the  engagers  retired  to  Cantyre  as  the  guest  of  Aigyll.  He 
letumed  again  after  the  WUggamore  Raid,^  met  Cromwell  at 
Edinburgh  in  October  after  the  defeat  of  the  engagers  at  Preston, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Argyll  promoted  the  act  of  Casses, 
passed  on  the  33rd  of  January  1649,  disqualifying  the  royalists. 
The  good  relations  now  formed  with  Cromwell,  however,  were 
soon  broken  off  by  the  king's  execution,  and  Johnston  was 
present  officially  at  the  proclamation  of  Charles  IL  as  king  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  sthof  February  1649.  On  the  loth  of  March 
he  was  appointed  lord  deik  register.  In  May  be  pronounced 
the  vindictive  sentence  on  Montrose,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
witnessed  with  Argyll  the  victim  being  drawn  to  the  place  of 
execution.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  (3rd  of 
September  1650)  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  estates, 
to  which  body  is  ascribed  the  responsibility  for  Leslie's  fatal 
abandonment  of  his  position  on  Doon  Hill.  After  the  defeat 
he  urged  the  removal  of  David  Leslie,  afterwards  Lord  Newark, 
from  the  command,  and  on  the  21st  of  September  delivered  a 
violent  speech  in  Charies's  presence,  attributuig  all  the  late 
misfortunes  to  the  Stuarts  and  to  their  opposition  to  the 
Reformation. 

His  6rst  object  in  life  being  the  defence  of  Presbyterianism, 
Johnston  could  join  neither  of  the  two  great  parties,  and  now 
committed  himself  to  the  faction  of  the  remonstrants  who 
desired  to  exclude  the  king « in  opposition  to  the  rcsolutioners  who 
accepted  Charles.  The  latter  for  some  time  maintained  their 
snperiority  in  the  kingdom,  Johnston  being  reduced  to  poverty 
and  n^lect.  In  the  autumn  of  1656  Johnston  went  to  London 
as  representative  of  the  remonstrants;  and  soon  afterwards, 
on  the  9th  of  July  1657,  he  was  restcwed  by  Cromwell  to  his 
oflioe  of  lord  clerk  register,  and  on  the  3id  of  November  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  adminbt  ration  of  justice 
in  Scotland,  henceforth  remaining  a  member  of  the  government 
till  the  Restoration.  In  January  1658  he  was  included  by 
CromwcU  in  his  new  House  of  Lords,  and  sat  also  in  the  upper 
chamber  in  Richard  Cromwell's  parliament.  On  the  lattcr's 
abdicatioa  and  the  restoration  of  the  Rump,  he  was  chosen  a 

mber  of  the  council  of  state,  and  continued  in  the  admioistra- 


*  This  was  the  name  given  to  a  succeasTuI  raid  on  EdinboTKh  by 
a  band  of  Argyll's  partitians  gathered  mainly  from  the  west  of 
Scotland.  It  took  place  in  September  1648.  just  afrer  the  defeat  of 
Hamilton  at  Preston.  The  lerm  Whigramore  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Wkiuam,  a  word  uwd  by  (heploughmen  in  the  west  ol  Scotland 
lo  eacovrage  their  bones-  See  a.  R.  Caidiner,  Great  Cwil  War,  I 
VOL  m.  (1891).  I 
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tion  as  a  member  of  thceommitteeof  pnUic  safety,  mi'tit^i'tfpig 
consistently  his  attitude  agsinst  religious  tolention.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  singled  out  for  punishment.  He  avoided 
capture,  escaping  to  HoUand  and  thence  to  Germany,  and  was 
eondemned  to  death  in  his  absence  on  the  13th  of  May  166 1. 
In  1663,  having  ventured  into  France,  he  was  discovered  at 
Rouen,  and  with  the  consent  of  Louis  XIV.  was  baought  over 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  June  he  was  taken 
to  Edinburgh  and  confined  in  the  Tolbooth.  He  was  hanged 
on  the  tsnd  of  July  at  the  Market  Cro«,  Edinburgh,  the  scene 
of  many  of  his  triumphs,  and  a  few  yards  from  his  own  house 
in  High  Street,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Warriston's  Ckise.  His  head  was  exposed  on  the  Nelherbow 
and  afterwards  buried  with  his  body  in  Greyfriars  cbnrchyaid. 

Johnston  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  industry  and  ability, 
and  the  successf^  defence  of  their  religion  by  the  Soots  was 
probably  owing  to  him  moro  than  to  any  other  man.  He  is 
described  by  his  contemporary  Robert  BaiUie  as  **one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  dih'gent  and  able  servants  that  our  church 
and  kingdom  has  had  all  the  tymes  of  our  troubles."*  He  was 
learned  in  the  Scottish  law,  ek>quent  and  deeply  religious.  His 
passionate  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  church  amounted 
almost  to  fanaticism.  According  to  the  History  byhis  nephew 
Bishop  Burnet,  "  he  looked  on  the  Covenant  as  the  settti^ 
Christ  on  his  throne."  He  had  by  nature  no  republican  leanings ; 
*'  all  the  Royalists  in  Scothwd,"  writes  BalHie  as  late  as  1646, 
"  could  not  have  pleaded  so  B}uch  for  the  crown  and  the  king's 
just  power  as  the  chancellor  and  Warriston  did  for  many  days 
together."  When,  however,  Presbyteriam'sm  was  attacked 
and  menaced  by  the  sovereign,  he  desired,  like  l^ym,  to  restrict 
the  royal  prerogative  by  a  parliamentary  constitution,  and 
endeavoured  to  found  his  arguments  on  law  and  ancient  pre- 
cedents. His  acceptance  oi  oflke  under  Cromwell  hardly 
deserves  the  severe  censure  it  has  received.  He  stood  nearer 
both  in  politics  and  religion  to  Cromwell  than  to  the  royalists, 
and  was  able  in  office  to  serve  usefully  the  state  and  the  church, 
but  his  own  scrupulous  conidence  caused  him  to  condemn 
in  hh  dying  speech,  as  a  betrayal  of  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism, 
an  act  which  he  regarded  as  a  moral  fault  committed  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  numerous  family,  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  disturbed  his  last  boors.  Johi»ton  was  wanting  in  jLaet 
and  in  consideration  for  his  opponents,  confessing  hinttdf  that 
his  "  natural  temper  (or  rather  distemper)  hath  been  hasty 
and  passionate."  He  was  hated  by  Charies  I.,  whose  statecraft 
was  vanquished  by  his  inflexible  purpose,  and  by  Charies  II., 
whom  he  rebuked  for  h»  dissolute  conduct;  but  he  was  beloved 
by  Baillie,  associated  in  private  friendship  and  public  life  with 
Argyll,  and  lamented  by  the  nation  whose  cause  he  had 
championed. 

He  had  a  large  family,  the  most  famouaof  his  sons  being  James 
Johnston  (1635-1737)1  called  "secretary  Johnston."  Having 
taken  refuge  in  HolUnd  after  his  father's  execution,  Johnston 
crossed  over  to  En^and  in  the  interests  of  William  of  Orange 
just  before  the  revolution  of  1688.  In  1692  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  secretaries  for  Scotland,  but  he  was  dUsmissed 
from  office  in  1696.  Under  Anne,  however,  he  began  again 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and  was  made  lord  clerk  register. 
Johnston's  later  years  were  passed  mainly  at  his  residence,' 
Orieans  House,  Twickenham,  and  he  died  at  Bath  in  Jklay  1737. 

See  W.  Morison.  Joknstan  of  WarrisUm  (1901). 

WARRNAMBOOU  a  scapoit  of  VUliers  county^  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. 166  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901*)  6410. 
The  town  lies  on  an  eminence,  on  the  shores  of  Warmambool  Bay, 
in  a  rich  pastoral  and  agricultural  district.  Race  meetings  are 
held  here,  and  the  steeplechase  course  is  considered  the  6nest  in 
the  colony.  Warmambool  has  a  fine  port  with  a  viaduct  and 
breakwater  pier  2400  ft.  in  length,  and  a  jetty  860  ft.  in  length, 
on  to  which  the  railway  runs.  Large  quanthies  of  dairy  produce, 
wool  and  live  stock  are  exported;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
flourishing  industries  in  the  town,  including  brewing,  flour- 
milling,  tanning  and  boot  and  biscuit  manufacturing.  Sandstone 
•*  BaHlie,  Utters  and  Jmtmth  (Bannatyne  Oub,  1841). 
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abounds  in  the  district  and  is  eztensivdy  {{uanied. 
dimate  is  the  coolest  in  the  Aintraiian  states. 

WARSAW,  a  government  of  Russian  Poland,  occupying  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  west  of  the  lower  Bug  and  west  of  the  Vistula 
from  iu  confluence  with  the  Bug  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  Polish  governments  of  Plock  and  Iximza  on 
the  N.,  Siedlce  on  the  E.,  and  Radom,  Piotrkow  and  Kalisz 
on  the  S.  Area  560$  sq.  m.;  estimated  pop.  (1906)  2,269,000^  It 
occupies  the  great  plain  of  central  Poland,  and  is  low  and  flat, 
with  only  a  few  hiUs  in  the  south,  arid  along  the  course  of  the 
Vistula  in  the  north-west,  where  the  terraces  on  the  left  bank 
descend  by  steep  dopes  to  the  river.  Terrible  inundations  often 
devastate  the  region  adjacent  to  the  oonfluence  of  the  Vistula 
with  the  Narew  and  Bug,  and  marshes  gather  in  the  low-lying 
grounds.  The  soil,  which  consists  chiefly  of  boulder  day, 
lacustrine  clsys,  and  sandy  fluvialilc  deposits^  is  not  particularly 
fertile.  The  government  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  the 
chief  towns  of  which  are  Warsaw,  Blonic,  Gostynin,  Grojec, 
Kutno,  Lowicx,  Neszawa,  Novo-Minsk,  Plonsk,  Radzymin, 
Skicmiewtce,  Sochaczew  and  Wloclawek.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
fertile soil,  agriculture  is  prosecuted  with  considerable  success. 
Manufacturing  industries  have  also  greatly  developed. 

WARSAW  (Polish  WarszawQ,  Gcr.  Warsckau,  Fr.  Vars<nU), 
the  capital  of  Poland  and  chief  town  of  the  government  of 
Warsaw.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  387  m.  by  rail  £.  of  Berlin,  and  695  m.  S.W.  of  St 
Petersburg.  It  stands  on  a  terrace  120  to  130  fL  above  the  river, 
to  which  it  descends  by  steep  slopes,  leaving  a  broad  bench  at 
its  base.  The  suburb  of  Praga  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
here  450  to  660  yds.  broad,  is  connected  with  Warsaw  by  two 
bridges-Hhe  railway  bridge  which  passes  dose  under  the  guns 
of  the  Alexander  citadel  to  the  north,  and  the  Alexander  bridge 
(1666  ft.  long;  built  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  £634,000)  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  With  its  large  population,  its  beautiful  river,  its 
ample  commuaicalions  and  its  commerce,  its  university  and 
sdentific  sodeties,  its  palaces  and  numerous  places  of  amuse^ 
ment,  Warsaw  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  as  well  as  one  of  the 
roost  animated  dties  of  eastern  Europe.  From  a  military  point 
of  view  Warsaw  is  the  chief  stronghold  for  the  defence  of  Poland; 
the  Alexander  citadel  has  been  much  improved,  and  tbe  bridge 
across  the  Vistula  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort,  SUwicki. 

Situated  In  a  fertile  plain,  on  a  great  navigable  river,  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Pilica  and  Wieprz,  which  drain  southern 
Poland,  and  above  its  confluence  %rith  the  Narew  and  Bug,  which 
tap  a  wide  region  in  the  east,  Warsaw  became  in  medieval  times 
the  chief  entrep6t  for  the  trade  of  those  fertile  and  populous 
valleys  with  western  Europe.  Owing  to  iu  position  in  the 
territory  of  Masovia,  which  was  neither  Polish  nor  Lithuanian, 
and,  so  to  say,  remained  neutral  between  the  two  rival  powers 
which  const  ituied  the  united  kingdom,  it  became  the  capital  of 
both,  and  secured  advantages  over  the  purely  Polish  Cracow 
and  the  Lithuanian  Vilna.  And  now,  connected  as  it  is  by  six 
trunk  lines  with  Vienna,  Kiev  andsouth-westem  Russia,  Moscow, 
St  Petersburg,  Danzig  and  Berlin,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
commerdal  dties  of  eastern  Europe.  The  south-western  railway 
connects  it  with  Lodz,  the  Manchester  of  Poland,  and  with  the 
productive  mineral  region  of  Piotrkow  and  Kielce,  which  supply 
its  steadily  growing  manufactures  with  coal  and  iron,  so  that 
Warsaw  and  its  neighbourhood  have  become  a  centre  foir  ^11  kinds 
of  manufactures.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  has  greatly  de- 
veloped, and  pfoduces  large  quantities  of  rails.  The  machinery 
wocks'lave  soiflfered  to  some  extent  from  competition  with  those 
of  feottthen  Russia,  and  find  the  high  price  of  land  a  great 
obstadfe iatho  way  oC  extension.  But  the  manufactures  of  plated 
•ilnu^  '^fffmri  boots  and  shoes  (annual  turnover  £8,457,000), 
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insurreaions  of  1794,  183 x  and  18^  consideraUy  checked,  bub 
by  00  means  stopped,  the  industrial  progress  of  the  town,  The 
hoLTner  of  custom-houses  all  round  Poland,  and  the  Russian  rule, 
which  militates  against  the  progress  of  Polish  sdence,  technology 
and  art,  are  so  many  obstacles  to  the  devdopment  of  its  natural 
resources.  The  population  has  .nevertheless  grown  rapinly, 
from  161,008  in  i860,  276,000  in  1872  and  436,750  in  1887,  to 
756,426  in  X901;  of  these  more  than  25,000  are  Germans,  and 
one-third  are  Jews.  The  Russian  garrison  numbers  over  30,000 
men.  Warsaw  is  an  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  Greek  Onhodogt 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  V., 
VI.  and  XV.  Army  Corps. 

The  streets  of  Warsaw  are  adorned  with  many  fine  buildiiigs. 
partly  palaces  exhibiting  the  Polish  nobility's  love  of  display,  panly 
churches  and  cathedrals,  and  partly  public  buildings  erected  by  the 
municipality  or  by  private  bodies.  Fine  public  gardens  and  several 
monuments  further  embellish  the  city.  The  universitjr  (with  1500 
students),  founded  in  1816  but  closed  in  1832,  wasa|:ain  opened  in 
1869  as  a  Russian  institution,  the  teaching  being  tn  Russian;  it 
has  a  remarkable  library  of  more  than  500.000  volumes,  rich  natural 
history  collections,  a  fine  botanic  garden  and  an  astronomical 
observatory.  The  medical  school  enjoys  high  repute  in  the  scientific 
world.  The  school  of  arts,  the  academy  of  agriculture  and  forestry, 
and  the  conservatory  of  music  are  all  high-class  institutions.  The 
association  of  the  friends  of  science  and  the  historical  and  agricultural 
societies  of  Warsaw  were  once  well  known,  but  were  suppressed  after 
theinsurrections,  though  they  were  subsequently  revived. 

rThc  theatre  for  Poush  drama  and  the  ballet  is  a  fine  building, 
which  indudcs  two  theatres  under  the  same  roof;  but  die  pride  ol 
Warsaw  is  its  theatre  in  the  Lazicnki  gardens^  which  were  laid  out 
(1 767-1788)  in  an  old  bed  of  the  Vistula  by  Kme  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski,  and  have  beautiful  shady  alleys,  artificial  ponds,  an  elegant 
little  palace  with  ceilings  painted  by  Bacciarelli.  several  imperial 
villas  and  a  monument  (1788)  to  John  Sobieaki,  king  of  Poland,  who 
delivered  Vienna  from  the  Turks  m  1683.  Here  an  artificial  ruin  on 
an  island  makes  an  open-air  theatre.  Two  other  public  gardens, 
with  alleys  of  old  chestnut  trees,  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
cit^.  One  of  these,  the  Saski  Qgrod,  or  Saxon  garden  (17  acres), 
which  has  a  summer  theatre  and  fine  old  trees,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Europe;  it  is  the  resort  of  the  Warsaw  aristocracy. 
The  Krasinski  garden  is  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  jews. 

The  central  point  of  the  life  of  Warsaw  is  the  former  royal  castle 
(Zamek  Krolewski)  on  Sigismund  Square.    It  was  built  by  the  dukes 


governor- 
general  of  the  f>rovinces  on  the^  Vistula  {i.e.  Poland),  and  by  the 
military  authorities.  Most  of  its  pictures  and  other  art  treasures 
have  been  removed  to  St  Petcrsbuig  and  Moscow.  Four  main 
thoroughfares  radiate  from  it;  one,  the  Krakowskic  Przedmiesde. 
the  best  street  in  Warsaw,  runs  southward.  It  is  continued  by  the 
Nowy  Swiat  and  the  Ujazdowska  Alcja  avenue,  which  leads  to  the 
Lazienki  gardens.  Many  fine  buildings  are  found  in  and  near  these 
two  streets:  the  church  of  St  Anne  (i4S4)«  which  belong^  formcrty 
to  a  Bemardine  monastery;  the  agricultural  and  industrial  museum, 
with  an  ethnographical  collection;  the  monument  (1898)  to  the 
national  poet  Adam  Mickiewicz  (1798-1855) ;  the  Alexander  Nevski 
cathedral  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  built  in  1894  and  following 
yean  on  the  Saxon  Sauare  in  the  Byxantine  style,  with  five gildca 
cupolas  and  a  detached  campanile.  238  ft.  high;  close  beside  it  the 
former  Saxon  palace,  once  the  residence  of  the  Polish  kings  but  now 
used  as  military  administrative  offices;  the  Lutheran  church, 
finished  in  1799.  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  Warsaw;  a  monu- 
ment (1841)  to  the  Polbh  generals  who  held  with  Russia  in  i8» 
and  were  dicrdore  shot  by  their  compatriots,  removed  to  the 
Zielony  Square  in  1898  ;  the  buildings  of  the  An  Association, 
erected  in  1898-1900;  the  university  (see  above);  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (1682-1696),  with  the  heart  and  monument  of  the 
muflcian  F.  F.  Chopin;  a  monument  (1830)  to  the  astronomer 
N.  Kopernwus  (I473~i543):  t-he  palaces  of  the  families  Zamoyski 
and  Ordynadd  (now  the  conservatory  of  music);  the  building  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  (1899-ipoi);  and  the  church  of  St  Alex- 
ander, buih  in  1826  and  splcndicflv  restored  in  1891.  The  Ujax- 
dewska  Aleia  avenue,  planted  with  lime^-trees  and  bonlered  with 
caf^  and  puces  of  amusement,  is  the  Champs  Elys£es  of  Warsaw. 
It  leads  to  the  Lazienki  park  and  to  the  Bdvcdcre  palace  (1822), 
now  the  summer  residence  of  the  eovemor-gcncral,  and  farther  west 
to  the  Mokotowski  parade  ground,  which  is  surrounded  on  the  south 
and  west  by  the  manufacturing  district.  Another  principal  uiect, 
the  Marszaikowska.  runs  parallel  to  the  Ujazdowska  from  the  Saxon 
garden  to  this  parade  ground,  on  the  south-east  of  which  are  the 
Russian  barracks.  The  above-mentioned  streets  are  crossed  by 
another  series  running  west  and  east,  the  chief  of  them  being  the 
Senators,  which  begins  at  Sigismund  Square  and  contains  the  best 
shops.  The  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Warsaw,  the  Imperial 
(Russian)  Bank,  formerly  the  Bank  of  Poland;  the  town  hall  (172^, 
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hamtA  i«  iM).  tm  fri>dflt  in  tMjoi  the  mimII  Pbd  Bladia  palace; 
now  occupied  by  a  chuncfry;  the  theatre  (1833);  the  old  mint; 
the  beautiful  Reformed  churui  (i8H2);theOrtbodoxGrcelccathcdraI 
of  tbe  Trinity,  rebuilt  in  1837;  the  Kra&inski  palace  (1692).  burned 
in  17^2  but  rebuilt;  the  place  ot  meeting  of  the  Polish  dicti.  now 
the  Supreme  Court;  the  church  of  the  iransfigoration.  a  thank- 
offering  by  John  Sobieski  for  hU  victory  of  1683.  and  containing 
b»  heart  and  that  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski;  and  several  palaces 
•regrouped  in  or  near  Senators'  Street  and  Miodowa  Street. 

To  the  west  Senators'  Street  is  continued  by  Electors'  Street, 
where  is  the  very  elegant  church  (1849)  of  St  Charles  Borromeo, 
and  the  Chlodna  Street  leading  to  the  suburb  of  Wola,  with  a  large 
ftdd  where  the  kings  of  Poland  used  to'be  elected.  I  n  Leshno  Street. 
which  branches  off  from  Senators'  Street,  are  the  Zdazna  Brama, 
or  Iron  Gate;  in  the  market-place  the  bazaar,  the  arsenal  and  the 
Wielopolski  barracks. 

To  the  north  of  Sigismund  Square  is  the  old  town — Stare  Mtasto 
— ^e  Jewish  quarter,  and  farther  north  still  the  Alexander  citadel. 
The  old  town  very  much  recalls  old  Germany  by  its  narrow  streets 
and  andouc  buildings,  the  cathedral  of  St  John,  the  mo<t  ancient 
church  in  Warsaw,  havFng  been  built  in  the  13th  century  and  restored 
in  the  t7th.  The  citadel,  erected  in  1832-103^  as  a  punishment  for 
the  insurrection  of  1831.  is  of  the  old  type,  witn  nx  forts  too  close  to 
the  walb  of  the  fortress  |o  be  useful  in  modem  warfare. 

The  suburb  of  Praga,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  is  poorly 
baitt  and  often  flooded;  but  the  bloody  assauhs  which  led  to  ita 
capture  in  1794  by  the  Rvsriam  under  Suvarev,  and  in  1831  by 
Rsskrvicb,  give  it  a  name  in  history. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw  are  various  more  or  lesa  noteworthy 
villaa,  palaces  and  battlefields.  Willanow,  the  palace  of  John 
Sobieskt,  afterwards  belonging  to  Count  X.  Bramcki,  was  partly 
bailt  in  i678«i6gtc  bjr  Turbsh  priaonera  in  a  fine  Italian  style,  and 
is  now  renowned  for  its  historical  relics,  portraits  and  pictures.  ^  It 
is  situated  to  the  south  of  Warsaw,  together  with  the  pretty  {ulgrim- 
age  dturdi  of  Czemiakow,  built  by  Pnnce  Stanislaus  Lubomirski  in 
I69r.  and  many  other  fine  villas  (Morysinek,  Natolin,  Krolikamia, 
wtuch  alao  has  a  picture  gallery,  Wicrzbno  and  Mokotow).  Mary* 
want,  ao  oU  ooantry  residence  of  the  wife  of  John  Sobicski.  and  the 
fCa^cada.  much  visited  by  the  inhabitants  01^  Warsaw,  in  the  north, 
the  Sasica  Kempa  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  castle 
of  Jablona  down  the  Vistula  are  among  others  that  deserve  mention. 
The  castle  and  forest  of  Bielany  (4^ m.  N.).  oa  the  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  afff  a  popubr  holiday  retort  in  the  spring 

Among  the  battlefields  in  the  neighbourhood  is  that  of  Grocbow 
where  tne  Pblish  troops  were  defeated  in  1831.  and  Wawcr  in  the 
same  quarter  (E.  of  IVaga),  where  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowsici 
defeated  the  Aoalriana  m  the  war  of  1B09;  at  Marieiowice.  50  m. 
■p  the  Vistula.  Koadussko  waa  wounded  and  ta.(en  by  the  Russians 
ia  1794;  and  20  m.  down  the  river  stands  the  fortress  of  Modlin. 
now  Novogeorgievsk. 

History.— The  htslovy  of  Warsaw  from  the  16th  oentmy 
onwaftte  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Poland.  The 
precfae  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  town  Is  not  known;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia,  erected  a  castle 
on  the  present  ateof  WafMw  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  Casfmir 
the  J«9t  is  su]>posed  to  have  fortified  It  In  the  nth  century,  but 
Warsaw  is  not  mentiooed  In  annab  before  1224.  Until  1526  it 
was  the  tcsidence  of  the  dukes  of  Mazovia,  bttt  when  their 
dynasty  became  eitinct  it  was  annexed  to  Poland.  When 
Poland  and  Lfthtianfa  were  united,  Warsaw  was  chosen  as  the 
royal. residence.  Sigismund  Augustus  (Waaa>  made  it  {isfo) 
the  real  capitti  of  Poland,  and  from  1574  on««rdi  the  election 
of  the  kings  of  Pohtnd  took  place  on  the  fieM  of  Wola,  on  the  W. 
outskirts  «f  the  city.  From  the  1 7th  eentoi^  possesion  of  it  %as 
cfMitinually  disputed  between  the  Swedes,  the  Russians,  the 
Brantfenbufgers and  the  Austrians.  Qiailcs  Gostavus  of  Sweden 
took  it  in  1655  and  kept  it  for  a  year;  the  Poles  retook 
it  in  Jttiy  1656,  but  k>st  it  again  almost  immediately.  Augustus 
IL  and  Augustus  III.  did  moch  lor  its  embellishment,  but  It 
had  fliiicb  to  salfcr  denfng  the  war  with<Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
who  captured  it  in  1709;  but  in  the  following  year  peace  waa 
nude,  end  it  hecame  free  again.  The  disorders  which  foUowed 
opoc  the  death  of  Augustus  m.  in  r763  opened  a  field  for 
Ruanao  intrigoe,  and  in  1764  the  Russians  to«k  possestibn  of 
the  town  and  saeufed  the  electkm  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski, 
which  led  In  1773  to  the  first  partitmn  of  Poland.  In  November 
1794  the  Russians  took  it  again,  after  the  Maody  assauh  on 
Ptaga,  but  nest  year,  hi  the  thltd  pattition  of  Poland,  Warsaw 
was  p vtu  to  Pnittia.  In  November  1 806  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  and  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807) 
made  the  eapiul  of  the  independent  duchy  of  Wacaaw; 


but  the  AustHan»  seised  it  tfn  the  ti«t  o(  April  1809.  and  kept 
possession  of  it  till  the  snd  of  June,  when  it  once  more  became 
independent.  The  Russians  fmally  took  iton  the8tbof  Febrtiary 
1813.  On  the  sgth  of  November  1830,  Warsaw  gave  the  signal 
for  the  unsuccessful  insurrection  which  tasted  neariy  one  year; 
the  dty  was  captured  after  great  bknidsbed  by  Paskevich,  en 
the  Ttb  of  September  183 1.  Deportations  on  a  laige  scale, 
eaeCUtionSi  and  confiscation  of  the  dtnnains  of  the  nobility 
followed,  and  imtil  1856  Warsaw  remained  under  severe  military 
rtde.  In  i8df  a  series  of  demonstrations  began  to  be  made  in 
Warsaw  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  Poland,  and  after 
a  bloody  repression  a  general  insurrection  foUowed  in  January 
1863,  the  Russians  remaining,  however,  masten  of  the  situation. 
Executions,  banishment  to  the  convict  prisons  of  Siberia,  and 
confiscation  of  estates  foUowed.  Deportatkm  to  Siberia  and  the 
interior  of  Russia  was  carried  out  on  an  unheard-of  scale. 
Scientific  societies  and  high  scbocrfs  were  closed;  monasteries 
and  nunneries  were  emptied.  Hundreds  of  Russian  officials 
were  called  in  to  fill  the  admimstiutive  posts,  and  to  leach  hi  the 
schools  and  the  univefsity;  the  Russian  language  was  made 
obligatoiy  In  all  of&dal  acts,  in  all  legal  proceedings,  and  even, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  tiade.  The  very  name  of  Pohind  was 
expunged  from  ofiidal  writings,  and,  whife  the  old  institu- 
tions were  abolished,  the  Russian  tribunals  and  adminisira- 
tive  institutions  were  introduced.  The  serfs  were  liberated. 
Much  rioting  and  lawless  bloodshed  took  place  in  the  dty  in 
1905-1906.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

WARSAW,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Kosdtisko  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A., on  the  Tippecanoe  river,  about  1 10  m.  £.  of  Chi- 
cago. Pop.  (1890)3547;  (i9«>y  3987,  including  lo?  fordgn-bcm; 
(1910)  4430.  Warsaw  is  senred  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 
fr  Cliicago  (Pennsylvania  system)  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,- 
Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  Interurban  electric  lines. 
It  is  picturesqudy  situated  in  the  lake  Country  of  Indiana  on 
Center,  Pike  and  Winona  lakes.  Immediately  B.  of  the  dty, 
on  Winona  (formerly  Eagle)  Lake,  which  is  about  3  by  3  m.  and 
has  an  average  depth  of  30  ft.,  is  Winona  (formerly  Spring 
Fountain)  Park  (incorporated  1895  kirgely  by  Presbyterians), 
which  primarily  aims  to  combine  the  advantages  of  Northfidd^ 
Massachusetts,  and  (^utauqua^New  York.  There  is  excellent 
boating  and  bathing  here,  and  these  are  mineral  springs  in  the 
Park,  where  In  the  saimier  there  are  a  Chautauqua  course  lasting 
for  SIX  weeks,  a  norma!  schoof,  a  Bible  school,  a  Bible  conference, 
a  school  of  missions,  an  International  Training  School  for  Sunday 
School  Workers,  a  conference  of  temperance  vt>tkers  and  luiture 
study  and  other  regular  summer  school  courses;  and  in  other 
months  of  the  year  courses  are  given  here  by  the  Winona  Normal 
School  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Winona  Academy  (for  boys) 
and  Winona  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  Winona  Park  School 
for  Young  Women.  The  control  of  the  Purk  is  inter-denomi- 
national—the  Winona  Federated  Church  was  organized  in  1905. 
Udder  practicaHy  the  same  control  is  the  Winona  Technical 
Institute  in  Indianapolis.  The  surrounding  country  is  devoted 
to  farming  and  stock  raising.  Warsaw  was  first  platted  in  1836, 
and  became  a  dty  in  T875. 

WART  (Lat.  verruca),  a  papillary  excrescence  of  the  skin,  or 
mucous  membrane,  liie  ordinary  flat  warts  of  the  skin  occur 
mostly  upon  the  hands  of  children  and  young  persons;  a  long 
pendulous  variety  occurs  about  the  chin  or  neck  of  ddicate 
children,  and  on  the  scalp  in  adults.  Warts  arc  apt  to  come  out 
in  numbers  at  a  time;  a  crop  of  them  suddenly  appears,  to 
disappear  after  a  time  with  equal  suddenness.  Hence  the  sup- 
posed efficacy  of  drarms.  A  single  wart  will  sometimes  remain 
when  the  general  eruption  has  vanished.  The  liability  of  crops 
of  waxts  runs  io  famillfcs.  In  after  life  a  wart  on  the  hands  or 
fingers  is  usually  brought  on  by  some  irritation^  often  repeated, 
even  if  it  be  slight .  Wans  often  occur  on  the  wrists  and  knuckles 
of  slattghter-bousc  men  and  of  those  much  occupied  with  ana- 
tomicaf  dissection;  they  are  often  of  tuberculous  origin  (batchers' 
warts).  Chimney-sweeps  and  workers  in  coal-tar,  petroleum, 
kc,  are  subject  to  warts,  which  often  become  cancerous.  Warts 
occur  singly  in  later  life  on  the  nose  or  lips  or  other  parts  of  the 
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eoQspiracy  of  the  Norman  nobles  in  1 1  ot  .  By  his  wife  Margaret, 
dai^ter  of  Geoffrey  II.,  count  of  Ferche,  he  bad  five  ions  and 
two  daughters.  He  died  on  the  aoth  of  June  1113,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Norman  abb^  of  Prdauz,  near  Pont-Audemer, 
a  family  foundation  of  which  he  and  his  brotlier  were  patrons. 
At  Warwidi  he  founded  the  priory  of  the  Austin  Canons,  and 
endowed  the  church  of  St  Mary. 

Of  his  sons  Roger  de  Newburgh  became  and  earf  of  Warwick 
and  died  in  1153;  Rotrou  (d.  11 39)  became  archbishop  of 
Rouen;  and  Robert,  seneschal  and  justiciar  of  Normandy, 
died  in  II S5  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  of  which  he  was  a  benefactor. 
The  and  earl  was  followed  by  his  two  sons  in  succession,  William 
(d.  X184)  and  Waleran  (d.  iao4).  Henry  de  Newburgh,  stb 
earl  of  Warwick  (1192-1229),  took  the  royal  side  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  The  6th  earl,  Thomas 
de  Newburgh  (c.  x  213-1297),  left  no  heirs,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sister  Margaret,  countess  of  Warwidc  in  her  own  right, 
who  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  heirs.  Her  second  husband, 
John  du  Plessis,  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick  in  1245, 
and  in  1250  received  a  grant  of  his  wife's  lands  for  life.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1263  by  Countess  Margaret's  cousin  and  heir, 
Sir  WiOiam  Mauduit  (1220-1268),  8th  earl  of  Warwick. 
Mauduit's  sister  and  heiress,  Isabel  de  Beauchamp,  had  appaVenlly 
adopted  the  religious  life  at  the  time  of  her  brother's  death,  and 
her  son  William  de  Beauchamp  became  9th  earl  of  Warwick. 

His  son  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  lotb  earl  of  Warwick  (1278- 
13 1 5),  recdved  grants  of  land  in  Scotland  for  his  services  at 
Falkirk,  and  in  1301  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  letter 
to  the  pope  denying  the  papal  right  to  interfere  in  Scottish 
affairs.  He  was  with  Edward  I.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  warned  by  him  against  Piers  Gaveston. 
He  was  one  of  the  lords  ordainers  of  1310,  and  was  concerned 
in  the  capture  of  Gaveston,  though  he  declined  to  countenance 
his  execution.  He  died  on  the  loth  of  August  1315.  His  son, 
Tliomas  de  Beauchamp,  xith  carl  (13x3-1369),  was  marshal  of 
England  in  1344,  and  of  the  English  army  in  France  in  1346. 
He  fought  at  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  and  was  one  of  the  orl^al 
knights  of  the  Garter. 

Tliomas  de  Beauchamp,  lath  cail  (e.  1345-1401),  was  about 
twenty-four  yeara  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father.  He  served 
on  the  lords'  committee  of  reform  in  the  Good  Parliament  in 
1376,  and  again  in  1377,  and  was  a  member  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry  in  1379.  Appointed  governor  to  Richard  II.  in  February 
1381,  he  joined  the  nobles  who  sought  to  impose  their  authority 
on  the  lung,  and  was  one  of  the  lords  appellant  in  1388.  After  the 
overthrow  of  his  party  in  1389  Warwick  lived  in  retirement, 
but  although  he  had  for  the  moment  escaped  Richard's  vengeance 
he  was  not  forgiven.  Being  invited  with  Gloucester  and 
Arundel  to  a  banquet  at  court  on  the  xoth  of  July  1397  he  alone 
of  the  three  was  imprudent  enough  to  obey  the  summons.  He 
was  immediately  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
in  that  part  of  the  fortress  since  known  as  the  Beauchamp  Tower. 
Warwick  made  a  full  confession  fn  parliament;  his  honours 
were  forfeited  and  he  himself  banished.  He  was  again  in  the 
Tower  in  1396,  but  was  liberated  and  restored  to  his  honours 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  His  son  Richard  Beauchamp, 
13th  earl  of  Warwick,  is  separately  noticed. 

Henry,  X4th  earl  of  Warwick  (1423-1445),  Earl  Richard's 
son,  a  descendant,  through  his  mother  Constance  le  Despenser, 
of  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  received  a 
patent  making  him  premier  earl  in  1444.  A  year  later  he  was 
created  duke  of  Warwick  with  precedence  next  after  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  a  rank  disputed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  The 
assertion  that  he  was  crowned  king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  seems  to 
haw  no  foondatioB  in  fact.  The  14th  earL  whose  honours  were  pro- 
bably due  to  his  father's  services,  died  m  his  twenty-second  year, 
leaving  a  daii^ter  Anne,  «h6  died  in  1449*  On  her  death  the 
eatUorn  li^pifejltff'tti  aa^m*'  ^ttrnttuAm  passed  to  Sir  Richard 
Nevlll*  fMir  BMMMHMBlfivnuA;  md  oO,  in  right  of 
hli  wll^Ml^^HJ^^HHMMni  4i*e  of  Warwick. 
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failing,  to  Margaret,  countess  of  ShrewalnJIy,  fialf'Sister  of  the 
countess  Anne.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  Kingmaker, 
at  Bamet  in  1471,  the  rights  of  the  countess,  heiress  of  the 
Beauchamp  estates,  were  set  aside  "  as  if  the  seid  cotmtes  were 
nowe  naturally  dede  "  (act  of  13  Edward  IV.  1473)  in  favour  of 
her  daughters,  Isabel,  wife  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Anne,  who,  after  the  murder  of  her  first  husband  Edward 
prince  of  Wales  in  1471,  married  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards  Richard  HI.'  Their  mother  was  allowed  to  resume 
her  estates  in  1487,  but  only  to  settle  them  on  the  crown.  She 
was  succeeded  in  1493  iti  the  earldom  by  her  grandson  Edward 
Phintagenet,  i8th  eari  of  Warwick  (1475-1499),  son  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  therefore  the  Yorkist  heir  to  the  cnmn.  He 
yns  imprisoned  in  1484,  bis  sole  offence  being  hb  birth,  and 
was  executed  in  1499  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  with  his  fellow^ 
prisoner,  Perkin  Warbeck.  He  was  the  last  representative  of 
the  male  line  of  the  Plantagencts.  His  honours  were  forfeited, 
and  his  estates  passed  to  his  sister  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury 
in  her  own  right,  the  unfortunate  lady  who  was  executed  in 
1541. 

The  next  bearer  of  the  title  was  John  Dudley,  'Viscount 
Li^e,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland  iq.9.),  who  was  created 
earl  of  Warwick  in  1 547,  on  account  of  his  descent  from  Margaret, 
countess  of  Shrewsbury,  daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick.  The  earidora  became  extinct  with  his  son 
John  Dudley,  20th  earl  of  Warwick  {c.  1528-1 554),  who  was 
condemned  to  death  for  having  signed  the  letters  patent  making 
his  sister-in-law,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  heir  apparent.  He  was 
released  from  prison  in  October  1 554,  but  died  in  the  same  month. 
His  brother,  Ambrose  Dudley  (c.  1528-1590),  who  fought  at 
St  Quentin  in  1557,  secured  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of 
himself  and  his  brother  consequent  on  the  attempt  to  plao^ 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  and  in  1561  was  created  Baron 
Lisle  and  earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  Bliaabeth, 
as  was  his  third  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Francis  Russell,  and 
earl  of  Bedford.  His  brother  Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  having 
predeceased  him  bis  honours  became  extinct  on  his  death 
in  X59a 

The  earidom  was  revived  in  1618  in  favour  of  Robert  Rich, 
3rd  Baron  Rich  (c.  1560*1619),  grandson  of  Lord  Chancellor  Rich, 
who  died  shortly  after  his  elevation.  His  wife  Penelope,  Lady 
Rich,  is  separately  noticed.  He  was  saeceeded  in  1619  by  his 
eldest  son  Robert  Rich,  2nd  or  23rd  earl  of  Warwick  iq.v.),  whott 
two  sons  Robert  (16x1-1659)  >Bd  Charles  (i6t9'x673)  socoeeded 
him  in  the  earidom  and  died  leaving  no  male  issue.  The  5th  or 
s6th  eari  of  Warwick  was  their  cousin  Robert  Rich  (r620<-t67s), 
eldest  son  of  Henry,  tst  earl  of  Holland.  His  gran^on,  the  7th 
or  a8th  earl,  left  no  issue>  and  the  title  became  extinct  on  the 
death,  on  the  tsth  of  September  1759,  of  his  Mnrnian  Edward 
Rich,  8th  or  99th  earl.  It  was  revived  two  months  later,  when 
F^ncis  Grtfville,  Banm  Biodke  of  Beanchamps  Court  (171^ 
'773)1  who  had  in  1746  been  created  Earl  Brooke  at  Warwick 
Csfitle,  became  eari  of  Warwick.  CreviHe  was  descended  fnorn 
Robert  Greville,  the  and  baron,  who  was  kifled  at  Lichfield 
during  the  civil  war  and  he  represented  a  cadet  branch  of  the 
Beauchamp  family.  His  son  Geoi^  (1746-1816)  became  the 
and  eari  of  this  line,  and  the  earldom  has  remained  with  his 
descendants,  Francis  Richaxd'  (b.  1853)  becoming  the  5tb  earl 
in  1893.  His  wife,  Frances  Evelyn,  countess  of  Warwick, 
daughter  of  Colonel  th«  Hon.  C.  H.  Maynard  (d.  1865),  inherited 
the  esutes  of  her  grandfather,  Henry  .MajrnaRl,  5th  and  bst 
Viscount  Maynardr  (178(^1865).  She  became  well  known  in 
society,  and  later  for  herintereat  in  sodal  questions. 

WARWICK,  SIR  PHIUP  (1609-1683),  En^isb  wiftcr  and 
politician,  was  the  aon  of  Thomas  Warwick^  or  Waxrtck,  a 
musician,  and  was  bom  in  Westminster  on  the  94th  of  December 
1609.  Educated  at  Eton,  he  travelled  abroad  for  some  time  and 
in  1636  became  secretary  tb  the  lord  high  treasurer,  WiUiam 
Juaon;  later  be  was  n  member  of  the  Long  Paxllament,  being 
one  of  those  who  voted  against  the  attainder  of  Strafford  and  who 
followed  Charles  I.  to  Oxford.  He  fought  at  EdgehiM  and  was 
one  of  the  king's  secrdaaies  during  the  negotiatfona  with  tht 
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fiiriiimmt  t  Haaapton  Court,  and  aJao  during  those  at  Wewporty 
Chnkt  ipBilring  v«y  bSg^y  of  his  services  just  before  his 
eicctttioa.  Remainfng  in  En^and,  Warwick  was  passively  loyal 
to  Charfes  IL  during  the  Commonwealth  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
ftdence  oi  the  royalbt  leaders.  In  1660  the  king  made  him  a 
knight,  and  in  1661  he  became  a  member  of  parliament  and 
seoctaiy  to  another  lord  treasurer,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  earl 
of  Southampton,  retaining  thia  post  until  the  treasury  was  put 
into  commission  on  Southampton's  death  in  May  1667.  He 
died  on  the  xsth  of  January  1683.  Warwick's  only  son,  the 
younger  Philip  Warwick  (d.  1683),  was  envoy  to  Sweden 
iai68ou 

Warwick  i«  chiefly  known  for  his  Memoirs  ef  the  reipte  cf  King 
Chartes  /.,  wi/A  a  continuation  to  the  happy  restauratton  a  King 
CkaHes  II.,  written  between  1675  ^^  1^77  *od  published  in  London 
in  1701. 

WARWKX,  RIC8AKD  NUUCBAIIP.  Eabl  or  (1383-^430), 
ton  of  Tliomas  Bcaucbamp,  was  bom  at  Salwarp  in  Woroester- 
shire  on  the  tSth  of  January  1383,  and  sooceeded  his  father  in 
1401.  He  had  some  service  In  the  Welsh  War,  fought  on  the 
king's  side  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  on  the  sand  of  July  1403, 
and  at  the  siege  of  AbetystwitK  in  1407.  In  1408  he  started  on 
a  pilgrifflage  to  the  Holy  Land,  visiting  on  hb  way  Paris  and 
Rome,  and  fighting  victoriously  in  a  tournament  with  Pandolfo 
Malatcsta  at  Verona.  From  Venice  he  loolc  ship  to  Jaffa,  whence 
he  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  set  up  fab  arms  In  the  temple.  On 
his  return  he  travelled  through  Lithuania,  Prussia  and  Germany, 
and  reached  England  in  141O.  Two  years  later  he  was  fighting 
m  command  at  Calais.  Up  to  this  time  Warwick's  career  had 
been  that  of  the  typical  knight  errant.  During  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  Y.  his  chief  employment  wa»  as  a  trusted  counsellor  and 
diplomatist.  He  was  an  ambassador  to  France  in  September 
1413,  and  the  chief  Eni^Ush  envoy  to  the  coronation  of  Sigismuiid 
at  Aii-la-ChapeUe,  and  to  the  council  of  Constance  in  the  autumn 
of  r4r4.  During  the  campaign  of  Agincourt  he  was  captain  of 
Calais,  where  in  April  14x6  he  received  Sigisnrand  with  .such 
courtly  magnificence  as  to  earn  from  him  the  title  of  the  "  Father 
of  Courtesy."  In  the  campaigns  of  14x7*18  Warwick  took  a 
prominent  part,  reducing  Domfnmt  and  Cauddiec.  Thea  he 
joined  the  king  before  Rouen,  and  in  October  1418  had  charge 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  dauphin  and  with  Burgundy.  Next 
year  he  was  again  the  chief  English  qwkesman  in  the  cmaference 
at  Meulan,  and  afterwards  was  Henry's  representative  in  arrange- 
ing  the  treaty  of  TVoyes.  At  the  sieges  of  Melun  in  1420,  and  of 
Mantes  in  1431-33  he  held  high  command.  Warwick's  sage 
experience  made  it  natural  that  Henry  V.  should  on  lus  death-beid 
appoint  him  to  be  his  son's  governor.  For  some  yttn  to  come 
he  was  engaged  chiefly  as  a  member  of  the  coundl  hi  England. 
In  1428  he  received  formal  charge  of  the  little  king's  education. 
He  took  Heniy  to  France  in  1430,  and  whilst  at  Rouen  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  1431  be  defeated 
Pothon  de  Xaintrailles  at  Savignies.  Nest  year  he  returned  to 
England.  The  king's  minority  came  nominally  to  an  end  in 
X437-  Warwick  was  thefi  not  unnaturally  chosen  to  succeed 
Ricfaardof  YoA  In  the  government  of  Normandy.  He  accepted 
loyally  a  service  "  full  far  from  the  ease  of  my  years,"  and  went 
down  to  Portsmouth  in  August,  but  was  long  detained  by  bad 
weather,  "seven  times  shipped  or  ever  he  might  pass  the. sea," 
sad  only  reached  Honflcur  on  the  8th  of  November.  In  Nor- 
Biandy  he  ruled  with  vigour  for  eighteen  months,  and  died  at  hb 
post  on  the  30th  of  April  1439-  Hb  body  was  brought  home 
and  buried  at  Warwick.  Hb  tomb  in  St  Mary's  church  b  one  of 
the  most  splendid  specimens  of  English  art  in  the  rsth  century. 
Warwidi  married  (i)  Efisabeth  Beriidey,  (2)  IsabeUa  Despenser. 
By  hb  aecoiid  wife  he  left  an  only  son  Henry,  afterwards  duke  of 
Warwick,  who  died  in  1445,  and  a  daughter  Aime,  who  as  her 
brother'^  sister  of  the  whole  bhM>d  brought  the  title  and  chief 
share  of  the  estates  to  her  husband  Richard  Neville,  the  kmg- 
maker.  By  hb  first  wife  he  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  the 
cidest,  Margaret,  married  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

BrSLtoetArBT.— John  Rout  (d.  1491)  wrote  a  life  of  Warwick. 
gfottiatttf  wkh  over  fifty  dfawingi,  now  at  the  British  Museum 
CCoOM  M&  iulnis  B.  iv.V  They  have  been  icpmduccd  in  Strytt's 
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material  must  be  sousht  in  strictly  contemporary  chronicles,  and 
CMjedally  in  the  Vila  HenrictQukUiaacnbid  to  Dmham,  Monstreict ; 
Chronidet  of  London  (ed.  C.  L.  Kioesfofd)  aod  J.  Stevenson,  Letters, 
etc.  iUustratioe  of  the  English  Wars  w  France  ("  RoUs  "  series).  For 
modem  accounts  consult  J.  H.  Wvlie,  Henry IV.;  C.  L.  Kingsford, 
Henry  V. ;  and  Sir  James  Ramsay,  Lancaster  and  York.    (C.  Lrk.) 


WARWICKt  RICHABD  NEVILLB»  Easl  or  (1438-1471), 
called  "  the  king-maker,"  waa  eldest  son  of  Richard  Neville, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  by  Alice,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas, 
the  last  Montacttte  earl  of  Salisbury.  He  was  bom  on  the  asnd 
of  November  1438,  and  whilst  still  a  boy  betrothed  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  eari  of  Warwick.  When  her 
brother's  daughter  died  in  X449,  Anne,  as  only  sister  of  the  whole 
blood,  brought  her  husband  the  titk  and  chief  share  of  the 
Warwick  estates*  Richard  Neville  thus  became  the  premier 
earl,  and  both  in  power  and  position  excelled  his  father.  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  was  his  uncle,  so  when  York  became  protector 
in  1453,  and  Salisbury  was  made' chancellor,  it  waa  natural  that 
Warwick  should  be  one  of  the  council  After  the  king's  recovery 
in  X455  Warwick  and  his  father  took  up  arms  in  York's  support. 
Their  victory  at  St  Albans  on  the  32nd  of  May  was  due  to  the 
fierce  energy  with  which  Warwick  assaulted  and  broke  the 
Lancastrian  centre.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  important  offioe 
of  captain  of  Calais;  to  his  position  there  he  owed  his  strength 
during  the  next  five  years.  Even  wlien  York  was  displaced  at 
home,  Warwick  retained  his  post,  and  in  Z457  was  also  made 
admiral  He  was  present  in  February  1458  at  the  professed 
lecoadliation  of  the  two  parties  in  a  lovtxiay  at  St  Paul's,  London. 
During  the  previous  year  he  had  done  some  good  fighting  on  the 
march  of  Calais  by  land,  and  kept  the  sea  with  vigour;  now  on 
his  return  he  distinguished  himself  in  a  great  fight  with  Spanish 
ships  off  Calais  on  the  88th  of  May,  and  in  the  autumn  by  capt  ui- 
ing  a  German  salt-fleet  on  its  way  to  LUbeck.  These  exploits 
brought  him  a  prestige  and  popularity  that  were  distasteful  to 
the  home  government.  Moreover,  England  was  at  war  neither 
with  Castile  nor  with  the  Hanse.  Warwick's  action  may  possibly 
have*  fonned  part  of  some  Yorkist  design  for  frustrating  the 
foreign  policy -of  their  rivals.  At  all  events  there  was  pretext 
enough  for  recalling  him  to  make  his  defence.  Whilst  he  was 
at  the  court  at  Westminster  a  brawl  occtirred  between  bis  re- 
tainers and  some  of  the  royal  household.  Warwick  himself 
escaped  with  difficulty,  and  went  back  to  Calais,  aUeging  that 
his  life  had  been  deliberately  attempted.  When  in  the  following 
year  a  renewal  oi  the  wac  was  imminent,  Warwick  eroded  over 
to  England  with  his  trained  soldiers  from  Calais  under  Sir 
Andrew  Trollope.  But  at  Ludlow  on  the  lath  of  October 
Trollope  and  his  men  deserted,  and  left  the  Yorkists  helpless. 
Warwick,  with  his  father,  his  cousin  the  young  Edward  of  York, 
and  only  three.  foUowos,  made  his  way  to  Barnstaple.  There 
they  hired  a  little  fishing  vesseL  The  master  pleaded  that  he 
did  not  know  the  Channel,  but  Warwick  resourcefully  took 
command  and  himself  steered  a  successful  course  to  Calais.  He 
arrived  just  in  time  to  anticipate  the  duke  of  Somerset,  whom 
the  Lancastrians  had  tent  to  supersede  him.  During  the  winter 
Warwick  held  Calais  against  Somerset,  and  sent  out  a  fleet  which 
seized  Sandwich  and  captured  Lord  Rivers.  In  the  spring  he 
went  to  Ireland  to  concert  plans  with  Richard  of  York.  On  his 
return  voyage  he  encountered  a  superior  Lancastrian  fleet  in  the 
ChanneL  But  Exeter,  the  rival  rommandrr,  could  not  trust  his 
acws  and  dared  not  fight. 

From  Cakis  WarwidL,  Salisbury  and  Edward  of  York  crossed 
to  Sandwich  on  the  36th  of  June.  A  few  days  later  they  entered 
London,  whence  Warwick  at  once  marched  north.  On  the  lolh 
of  July  he  routed  the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton,  and  took 
the  king  prisoner.  For  the  order  to  spzrc  the  commons  and  slay 
the  lords  Warwick  was  responsible,  as  also  for  some  later  execu- 
tions at  London.  Yet  when  Richard  of  York  was  disposed  to 
claim  the  crown,  it  was,  according  to  Waurin,  Warwick  who 
dcdded  the  discussion  in  favour  of  a  compromise,  perhaps  from 
loyalty  to  Henry,  or  perhaps  from  the  wish  not  to  change  a  weak 
sovereign  for  a  strong.   Warwick  was  in  charge  of  London  at  the 
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time  when  Richard  and  Salisbury  were  defeated  and  slain  at 
•Wakefield.  The  Lancastrians  won  a  second  victory  at  St  Albans 
on  the  17th  of  February  1461,  possibly  through  lack  of  general- 
ship on  Warwick's  part.  But  in  his  plans  to  retrieve  the  disaster 
Warwick  showed  dcill  and  decision.  He  met  Edward  of  York 
in  Oxfordshiret  brought  him  in  triumph  to  London,  had  him 
proclaimed  king,  and  within  a  month  of  his  defeat  at  St  Albans 
was  marching  north  in  pursuit  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  good 
generalship  which  won  the  victory  of  Towton  may  have  been 
due  to  Edward  rather  than  to  Warwick,  but  the  new  king  was 
of  the  creation  of  the  powerful  earl,  wha  now  had  his  reward. 
For  four  years  the  government  was  centred  undisputedly  in 
the  hands  of  Warwidc  and  his  friends.  The  energy  of  his  brother 
John,  Lord  Montagu,  frustrated  the  various  attempts  of  the 
Lancastrians  in  the  north.  In  another  sphere  Warwick  himself 
was  determining  the  lines  of  English  policy  on  the  basis  of  an 
alliance  with  France.  The  power  of  the  Nevilles  seemed  to  be 
completed  by  the  promotion  of  George,  the  third  brother,  to  be 
lirchbishop  of  York.  The  first  check  came  with  the  announce- 
ment in  September  1464  of  the  king*s  secret  marriage  to  Elizabeth 
WoodviUe.  This  was  particularly  distasteful  to  Warwick,  who 
bad  but  just  pledged  Edward  to  a  French  match.  For  the  time, 
however,  there  was  no  open  breach.  The  trouble  began  in  1466, 
when  Edward  first  made  Rivers,  the  queen's  father,  treasurer, 
and  afterwards  threw  obstades  in  the  way  of  an  faitended 
marriage  between  Warwick's  daughter  Isabel  and  George  of 
Chirence,  his  own  next  brother.  Still  in  May  1467  Warwick 
went  again,  with  the  king's  assent  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
France.  He  returned  to  find  that  in  his  absence  Edward,  under 
Woodville's  influence,  had  committed  himself  definitely  to  the 
Burgundian  alliance.  Warwick  retired  in  dudgeon  to  his  estates, 
and  began  to  plot  in  secret  for  his  revenge.  In  the  summer  of 
1469  he  went  over  to  Calais,  where  Isabel  and  Clarence  were 
married  without  the  king's  knowledge.  Meantime  he  had  stirred 
up  the  rebellion  of  Robin  of  Redesdale  in  Yorkshire;  and  when 
Edward  was  drawn  north  Warwick  invaded  En^nd  in  arms. 
The  king,  outmarched  and  outnumbered,  had  to  yield  himself 
pris<Mier,  whilst  Rivers  and  his  son  John  were  executed.  Warwick 
was  apparently  content  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Woodvilles, 
and  believed  that  he  had  secured  Edward^s  submission.  In 
March  r470  a  rebellion  in  Lincoln^ire  gave  Edward  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  an  army  of  his  own.  When  the  king  alleged 
that  be  had  found  proof  of  Warwick's  complicity,  the  earl,  taken 
by  surprise,  fled  with  Clarence  to  France.  There,  through  the 
Instrumentality  of  Louis  XI.,  he  was  with  some  difficulty 
reconciled  to  Maigaret  of  Anjou,  and  agreed  to  marry  his  second 
daughter  to  her  son.  In  September  Warwick  and  Clarence,  with 
the  Lancastrian  lords,  landed  at  Dartmouth.  Edward  in  his 
turn  had  to  fly  oversea,  and  .for  six  months  Warwick  ruled 
England  as  lieutenant  for  Henry  VI.,  who  was  restored  from  his 
prison  in  the  Tower  to  a  nominal  throne.  But  the  Lancastrian 
restoration  was  tmwelcome  to  Clarence,  who  began  to  intrigue 
with  his  brother.  When  in  March  1471  Edward  landed  at 
Ravenspur,  Clarence  found  an  opportunity  to  join  him.  Warwick 
was  completely  outgencralled,  and  at  Bamet  on  the  X4th  of 
April  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Warwick  has  been  made  famous  by  Lytton  as  "The  Last  of 
the  Barons."  The  title  suits  him  as  a  great  feudal  lord,  who  was 
a  good  fighter  but  a  poor  general,  who  had  more  sympathy  with 
the  dd  order  than  with  the  new  culture.  But  he  was  more  than 
this.  He  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  strong  ruler,  and  the 
power  to  command  popularity.  He  was  a  skilled  diplomatist 
and  an  adroit  politician.  These  qualities,  with  his  position  as 
the  head  of  a  great  family,  the  chief  representative  of  Bcauchamp, 
Despenser,  Montacute  and  NeviUe,  made  him  during  ten  years 
•* the  kingmaker." 

Warwick's  only  children  were  his  two  daughters.  Anne,  the 
younger,  was  married  after  his  death  to  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
the  future  Richard  HI.  Their  husbands  shared  his  inheritance 
and  qupi^    "  *  "'vision. 

BiP*  :  of  course  fills  a  great  place  in  eon- 

temp  a  ooce  on  the  chief  of  them  lee 


under  EdwasdIV.  For  modem  authoritlet  tea  espadally  C.  W. 
Oman's  briUiant  but  enthusiastic  Wannck  lA#  JCwf-jraJhrr*  Sir 
Jamea  Ramsay's  Laacastdr  and  York,  and  Scubbt'a  CensHUiti§nMi 
History.  (CUK,) 

WARWICK,  SIR  ROBERT  RICH.  »nd  Eau.  OV  (1587-1658), 
colonial  administrator  and  admiral,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Rich,  earl  of  Warwick  (see  above)  and  his  wife  Penelope  Ridi 
(9.9.),  and  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1619.  Early  interested  In 
colonial  ventures,  he  joined  the  Bermudas,  Guinea,  New  England 
and  Virginia  companies.  His  enterprises  involved  him  in 
disputes  with  the  East  India  Company  (1617)  and  with  the 
Virginia  Company,  which  in  1624  was  suppressed  through  hit 
action.  In  1627  he  commanded  an  unsuccessful  privateexins 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards.  His  Puritan  cooneziona  and 
sympathies,  while  gradually  estranging  him  from  the  court,  pn>> 
moted  his  association  with  the  New  J^gland  colonies.  In  x6a8 
he  indirectly  procured  the  patent  for  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
and  in  163 1  he  granted  the  "  Saybrook  "  patent  in  Connecticut. 
Compelled  the  same  year  to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  Mew 
England  Company,  he  continued  to  manage  the  Bermudas  and 
Providence  Companies,  the  latter  of  which,  founded  in  X630, 
adnunistered  Old  Providence  on  the  Mosquito  coasU  Mean- 
while  in  England  Warwick  opposed  the  forced  loan  of  1626,  the 
payment  of  ship-money  and  Laud's  church  policy,  and  with  his 
brother  the  first  lord  Holland  dq.t.)  came  to  be  recognised  n  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Puritans.  In  March  1642  the  Commcms,  in 
spite  of  the  king's  veto,  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and 
in  July  he  gained  the  whole  navy  for  the  parliament.  He  raised 
forces  in  Norfolk  and  Essex  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  as 
lord  high  admiral  (1643-1645}  he  did  good  service  in  intercqiting 
the  king's  ships  and  relieving  threatened  ports.  In  1643  he  was 
appointed  head  of  a  commission  for  the  government  of  the 
colonies,  which  the  next  year  incorporated  Providence  Planta- 
tions, afterwards  Rhode  Island,  and  in  this  capacity  he  exerted 
himself  to  secure  rcUgious  liberty.  Reappointed  lord  high 
admiral  in  May  1648,  in  the  vain  hope  that  his  influence  with  the 
sailors  would  win  back  the  nine  shipa  which  had  revolted  to  the 
king,  he  colleaed  a  new  fleet  and  blockaded  them  at  Helvoetsluys. 
Dismissed  from  office  on  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
X649*  he  retired  from  public  Ufe,  but  was  intimately  associated 
with  Cromwell,  whose  daughter  Frances  married  hts  grandson 
and  heir  Robert  Rich  in  1657.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  April 
1658.  The  suspicions  cast  by  his  enemies  on  his  religious  sincerity 
and  political  fidelity  appear  to  be  baseless^ 

WARWICK,  a  town  of  Merivale  county,  Queensland,  Australia, 
169  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Brisbane.  Pop.  (1901)  3836.  It  Um  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Contadamine,  in  the  heart  of  one  oi  the  best 
agricultural  districts  in  Queensland,  and  is  perhaps  the  moat 
attractive  inhind  town  in  the  colony.  It  is  well  laid  out  with 
many  substantial  public  and  private  buHdings.  and  has  two  large 
parks,  besides  smaller  recreation  grounds.  The  distria  is  famoas 
for  its  vineyards,  and  quantities  of  excellent  wine  are  made; 
wheat  and  maize  are  the  principal  crops,  but  tobacco,  oats  and 
lucerne  axe  largely  grown.  Coal  is  found  near  the  town,  as  are 
also  marble,  good  building  stone  and  brick  clay. 

WARWICK,  a  municipal  and  parliantentary  borough,  and  the 
county  town  of  Warwickshire,  England;  finely  situated  on 
the  river  Avon,  the  Warwick  A  Napton  and  Bimungham 
canals,  98  m.  N.W.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901)  x  1,889.  It  Is 
served  by  the  Great  Western  and  the  London  &  North- 
western railways.  The  parliamentaiy  borough  was  united  with 
that  of  Leamington  in  1885,  and  returns  one  member.  Leaming- 
ton lies  a  m.  £.,  and  the  towns  axe  united  by  the  suburb  of  New 
Milverton. 

The  magnificent  castle  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  stands  in 
a  commanding  and  picturesque  positton  on  a  rocky  emincnoe 
above  the  river.  Its  walls,  enckising  a  lovely  lawn  and 
gardens,  are  flanked  by  towers,  of  which  Caesar's  tower,  X47  ft. 
high,  the  Gateway  tower  and  Guy's  tower  are  the  chief,  dating 
from  the  X4th  century.  The  residential  portion  lies  on  the  river 
side.  Excepting  a  few  traces  of  earlier  work,  its  appearance 
is  that  of  a  .orincdy  mansion  ol  the  tytb  ccntnry.    Hmds  It 
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a  fHBOui  eoQeetiOB  of  picture!  The  Great  Hall  and  other 
■partments  suffered  from  fire  in  187 1 .  but  were  restored  A  vase 
of  marble  attributed  to  the  4th  centuiy  b  C.  is  preserved  here,  it 
was  discovered  near  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli  in  Italy.  Below 
llie  castk  the  Avon,  with  thickly  wooded  banks,  affords  one  of  the 
BfKMt  exquisite  reaches  of  river  scenery  in  England.  The  church 
of  St  Mary  is  principally,  as  it  stands,  a  rebudding  o(  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  after  a  fire  in  1694.  It  appears  from  Doniesday 
that  a  church  existed  before  the  Conquest.  It  was  made  collegiate 
by  Roger  de  Newburgh,  the  second  Norman  earl,  in  1125.  At 
the  Dissolution  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  foundation  to  the 
burgesses  of  the  town.  The  fieauchamp  Chapel  survived  the 
fire;  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Perpendicular  work,  founded 
by  the  will  of  Earl  Richard  Beauchamp,  and  built  between 
1443  '^  14^*  1^®  fine  tomb  of  the  earl  stands  in  the  centre. 
There  are  only  scanty  traces  of  the  old  town  walls,  but  the  east 
and  west  gates  remain,  rendered  picturesque  by  chapels  built 
above  them.  The  prioiy  of  St  Sepulchre  was  founded  by  Henry 
de  Kewburgh  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  church,  for  a  society  of  canons  regular.  It  is  now 
a  private  residence.  Leicester  Hospital*  established  by  Robert 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  is  a  picturesque  example  of  half -timber 
building.  It  was  originally  used  as  the  hall  of  the  united  gilds 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St  George  the 
Blartyr.  Tlie  earl  of  Leicester,  by  an  act  of  incorporation  ob- 
tained in  1 57 1,  founded  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of  twelve 
poor  men  possessing  not  more  than  £s  &  year,  and  a  master. 
The  first  master*  appointed  by  the  earl  himself,  was  the  famous 
Puritan.  Thomas  Cartwright.  St  John's  Hospital,  a  foundation  of 
the  time  of  Henry  U.,  is  represented  by  a  beautiful  Jacobean 
mansion.  There  are  numerous  charities  in  the  tQwn,  the  principal 
being  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Thomas  White  and  Thomas 
Oken.  The  first  b  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  and  municipal 
stipends  and  to  the  King's  School.  By  the  charity  of  Sir  Thomas 
Vriiite,  the  sum  of  £xoo  is  lent,  without  interest,  to  young  trades- 
men for  a  period  of  nine  years.  The  King's  School,  an  important 
foundation  for  boys,  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. It  occupies  modem  buildings.  Upon  the  same  foundation 
are  the  high  school  for  girls  and  the  King's  middle  school.  Among 
public  buildings  are  a  shire  hall,  free  library  and  museum. 
Industries  include  gelatine-  and  brick-4naking,  and  there  are 
ironworks.  The  parliamentaiy  borough  returns  one  member. 
Area,  5613  acres. 

A  famous  site  in  the  vicinity  of  Warwick  is  Guy's  CIIfTe,  where 
a  modem  mansion,  embodying  ancjent  remains,  crowns  the 
precipitous  rocky  bank  of  the  Avon.  Here  was  the  hermitage 
of  the  first  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick.  Blacklow  Hill  in  the  vicinity 
was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  Piers  Gaveston,  the  favourite 
courtier  of  Edward  II.,  in  13x2. 

Warwick  iWanriCf  Wanewici,  Warretoyk)  is  said  to  have 
beea  a  Roman  station,  and  was  later  fortified  by  iEthcUlxd, 
the  lady  of  Merda,  against  the  Danes.  At  the  tiflM  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  Warwick  was  a  royal  borough,  containing 
261  bouses,  of  which  130  were  in  the  king's  hands,  while  19 
belonged  to  burgesses  who  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  they  had 
had  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  The  Conqueror  granted 
the  borough  to  Henry  of  Newburgb,  who  was  created  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  in  all  probability  built  the  castle  on  the  site 
of  iEthelfi«l's  fortification.  Tlie  Beauchamps,  successors  of 
Henry  of  Kewburgh  as  earls  of  Warwick,  held  the  borough 
of  the  king  in  chief.  Although  the  borough  owed  its  early 
importance  to  the  castle  of  the  earls  of  Warwick  as  well  as  to  its 
position,  and  received  a  grant  of  a  fair  from  John,  earl  of  Warwick, 
in  rafix,  it  seems  to  have  developed  independently  of  them,  and 
received  no  charter  until  it  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of 
the  burgesses  of  Warwick  in  1546  after  it  had  come  into  tfie 
king's  Luids  by  the  attainder  of  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick, 
in  X499.  Other  charters  were  granted  in  X553,  1665,  1684  ^nd 
X694,  of  which  that  of  1553  allowed  the  appointment  of  assistant 
burgesses,  though  this  was  discontinued  in  X698  because  through 
their  means  a  candidate  for  the  borough  was  elected  who  was  not 
Mpported  by  the  recorder  and  aldermen.    The  charter,  of  t6o4 


conferred  the  title  of  "  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  "  on 
the  corporation,  and  appoint«i  the  offices  of  the  borough. 
The  mayor,  aldermen  and  assistant  burgesses  were  to  as&emble 
yearly  at  Michaelmas,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  buinesscs 
nominate  two  aldermen,  who  should  elect  the  new  mayor  and 
other  officers.  A  mayor  refusing  office  was  to  be  fined  £20,  an 
alderman  £10  and  an  assistant  burgess  £5.  In  1882  the  borough 
was  divided  into  three  wards,  and  the  corporation  consiiis  of  a 
mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  town  councillors.  Warwick  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  from  X395,  but  in  X885  the  number 
was  reduced  to  one.  In  addition  to  the  lair  granted  by  the  earl 
to  the  burgesses  in  1261,  he  himself  held  by  prescriptive  right  a 
yearly  fair  in  August  and  a  market  every  Wednesday.  Another 
fair  was  granted  in  1 290,  and  in  14 13  the  fair  held  at  Michaelmas 
was  changed  to  the  feast  of  St  Bartholomew,  Fairs  are  now  held 
on  the  1 2ih  of  October  and  on  the  Monday  before  St  Thomas's 
day.  A  market  is  held  every  Saturday,  the  first  charter  for  this 
being  granted  in  1545.  A  gaol  ii  mentioned  here  as  early  as 
X200  in  a  pipe  roll  of  that  year. 

WARWICK,  a  township  of  Kent  county,  Rhode  Island.  U.S.A., 
about  5  m.  S.  of  Providence,  on  the  W.  side  of  Narragansett  Bay 
(here  called  Providence  river)  and  crossed  by  the  Pawtuxet  river, 
which  is  in  its  lower  course  a  part  of  the  township's  northern 
boundary.  Pop.  (1890)  X7,76x;  (1900)  21,3x6,  of  whom  779s 
were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  26,629.  Th^  township  is 
crossed  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway, 
and  electric  lines  serve  most  of  its  twenty-seven  rather  scattered 
villages.  The  larger  villages  are:  on  the  river,  Pontiac,  Natick, 
River  Point  (at  the  junction  of  the  two  upper  branches  of  the 
Pawtuxet),  Phoenix,  CcntreviHc  and  Crompton;  on  Greenwich 
Bay,  Apponaug  and  Warwick;  and  on  Providence  river, 
Shawomet,  Warwick  Neck,  Oakland  Beach,  Buttonwoods» 
Conimicut  and  Long  Meadow,  which  are  summer  resorts.  Water 
power  is  provided  by  the  Pawtuxet  river,  and  much  cotton  and 
some  woollen  and  print  goods  are  manufactured.  The  value  of 
the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $7,051, 971  (x7'X%  more  than 
in  i90o)(  of  the  total,  nine-tenths  was  the  value  of  textile 
products.  Warwick,  originally  called  Shawomet  (Shawmut), 
its  Indian  name,  was  settled  in  1643  by  Samuel  Gorton  iq.v.) 
and  A  few  followers.  Gorton  quarrelled  with  the  Indians,  was 
carried  off  to  Boston,  was  tried  there  for  heresy,  was  convicted, 
and  was  imprisoned;  was  released  with  orders  to  leave  the 
colony  in  March  X644,  went  to  England,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick  returned  to  his  settlement  in  1648  and 
renamed  it  in  honour  of  the  earl.  In  1647  the  settlement  entered 
into  a  union  with  Providence,  Newport  and  Portsmouth  under 
the  Warwick  (or  Williams)  charter  of  r644,  but  during  1651- 
1654  Warwick  and  Providence  were  temporarily  separated  from 
the  other  two  towns.  Warwick  was  the  birthplace  of  General 
Nathanael  Greene. 

WARWICKSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded  N. 
■by  Staffordshire,  £.  by  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire, 
S.  by  Oxfordshire  and  (jlouceatershire,  and  W.  by  Worcestershire. 
The  area  is  909*3  sq.  m.  The  river  Avon,  watering  a  rich  valley 
on  a  line  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  divides  the  county  into  two  unequ^ 
parts.  The  greater,  lying  to  the  N.W.,  drains  principally  to  the 
Trent  through  the  rivers  Cole,  BIythe,  Rea,  Anker  and  minor 
streams.  Between  these  valleys,  toad  dividing  the  system  from 
that  of  the  Avon,  the  land  rises  in  gentle  undulations,  and  is  of 
plateau-Uke  character,  generally  between  400  and  600  ft.  in  eleva- 
tion. There  are  considerate  tracts  of  this  nature  on  the  western 
boundary,  both  north  and  south  of  Birmingham,  on  the  eastern 
boundary  north  of  Rugby,  and  in  the  centre  between  the  BIythe. 
the  Anker  and  the  Avon.  From  this  side  the  Avon  receives  the 
Swift,  the  Sowe  and  the  Alne.  The  northern  district  was 
distinguished  by  Camden  as  the  Woodland,  as  opposed  to  the 
southern  or  Feldon,  "  a  plain  champain."  The  northern  wood-' 
land  embraced  the  ancient  forest  of  Arden  (q.v.)  and  it  is  Uus 
district  wnich  gave  to  the  county  the  cMnmon  epithets  ol 
•*  woody  "  or  "  leafy." '  The  Feldon  or  south-eastern  district 
is  almost  wholly  tn  the  Avon  valley.  From  this  side  the 
Avon  receives  the  Lcam,  the  Itchcn  and  the  Stour.   Along  the 
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south-eastern  boundary  runs  the  highest  line  of  hilb  in  the  county, 
reaching  some  800  ft.,  and  including  Edge  Hill  (which  gives 
name  to  the  battle  of  1642),  and  the  Brailes,  Dasselt,  Napton 
and  Shuckburgh  hills.  The  county  boundary  here  extends 
across  the  highest  line  of  hills,  to  include  the  headwaters  of  some 
of  the  feeders  of  the  Cherwell,  and  thus  a  small  part  of  the 
drainage  area  of  the  Thames.  These  hills  rise  abruptly,  and 
command  wide  views  over  the  champaign.  The  6nest  stlvan 
scenery  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon;  the  position  of  Guy*s 
Cliffc  and  of  Warwick  Castle  are  well-known  examples.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  scenic  characteristics  of  the 
county  in  the  writings  of  its  most  famous  son,  William  Shake- 
speare. 

Geology.— The  Archcan  rocks  are  represented  by  some  volcanic 
ashes  and  intrusive  dykes  (the  Caldecote  Scries),  which  are  exposed 
north-west  of  Nuneaton.  They  dip  south-westward  under  the 
Cambrian  bcds^Haitshill  Quartxlte  and  Stockingford  Shale»— 
which  give  rise  to  higher  ground:  the  quartzjtc,  which  is  opened  up 
in  numerous  large  roadstone  Quarries,  contains  towards  its  summit 
a  fauna  suggesting  that  of  the  OUneUus  zone,  one  of  theoldtrst  faunas 
known.  The  quartzite  aa  well  as  the  overlying  shales  is  seamed 
with  intrusive  dykes  of  diorite.  A  small  inlier  of  the  same  shales 
occurs  at  Dosthill.  south  of  Tamworth.  The  Coal  Measures  of  the 
Warwickshire  coalfield  crop  out  in  the  north  of  the  county  between 
Nuneaton  and  Tamworth  and  contain  valuable  coal-seams;  they 
pass  conformably  under  the  so-called  Permian  red  sandstones  and 
marls  which  arc  apparently  the  equivalents  of  the  Keele  Beds 
of  Suffordshirc,  and  like  them  should  be  grouped  with  the  Coal 
Measures;  they  occupy  a  considerable  area  north  and  west  of 
(Coventry,  and  at  Corlcy  form  high  ground  (62^  ft.) ;  in  several  places 
•hafts  have  been  sunk  through  them  to  the  productive  Coal  Measures 
below.  The  rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  in  the  northern  half  by 
the  Triassic  red  rocks,  and  in  the  south-east  by  the  Lias.  Of  the 
Trias  the  Bunter  (soft  red  sandstones  with  pebble-beds)  is  repre- 
sented only  between  Birmingham  and  Sutton  Coldfield,  where  it  is 
succeeded  by  the  Keuper  Sandstone,  which  is  occaswnally  exposed 
also  around  the  edge  of  the  coalfield  (Tamworth,  Coventry.  Warwick, 
Maxstoke) :  the  Keuper  Maris  occupy  a  large  area  in  the  centre  of 
the  county,  while  some  sandstones  m  them  form  picturesque  scarps 
near  Henlcy-in-Arden.  The  highly  fossiliferous  Rhaetic  beds  which 
introduce  the  Lias  are  seldom  exposed.  The  Lower  Lias  limestones 
are  worked  for  cement  (as  near  Rugby)  and  abound  in  ammonites. 
The  Middle  Lias  sandsand  limestones  follow,  and  form  escarpments 

&i  at  Edge  Hill,  710  ft.) ;  but  these  and  the  lowest  members  of  the 
lite  senes  scarcely  cross  the  county  boundary  from  Oxfordshire. 
Glacial  drift»--boulder-clay,  sand  and  gravel — overspread  large  areas 
of  the  older  rocks;  their  composition  shows  them  to  have  been 
deposited  from  glaciers  or  ice-sheets  which  entered  the  district  from 
the  Irish  Sea,  from  North  Wales  and  from  the  North  Sea.  Later 
fluvio-glacial  gravels  of  the  Avon  valley  have  yielded  mammalian 
remains  (hippopotamus,  mammoth,  &c.}.  while  palaeolithic  imple- 
ments of  quartxite  have  been  found  in  the  old  graveb  of  the  Kea 
near  Birmingham.  Coal,  ironstone,  lime  and  cement  are  the  chief 
mineral  products;  manganese  ore  was  formerly  got  from  the 
Cambrian  rocks. 

Climate  and  AfneuUnre.—Tht  dimate  is  generally  mild  and 
healthy.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole  good,  and  consists  of  various 
loams,  marls,  graveb  and  clays,  well  suited  for  roost  of  the  usual 
crops.  It  is  nch  in  pasture-land,  and  dairy-farming  is  increasing. 
It  has  excellent  orchards  and  market-gardens,  and  possesses  some 
of  the  finest  woodlands  in  England.  About  five-Mxtlis  of  the  total' 
area,  a  high  proportion,  is  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  about  two 
thirds  is  m  permanent  pasture^  Oats  and  wheat  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  under  grain  crops.  In  connexion  with  the  cattle- 
rearing  and  dairy-farming,  over  half  the  acreage  under  green  crops 
is  occupied  by  turnips,  swedes  and  mangolds. 

Indiuirus.—The  industrial  part  of  the  county  is  the  northern. 
Warwickshire  includes  the  greatest  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
Midlands— Birmingham,  though  the  suburbs  of  tnat  city  extend 
into  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire.  Meul-working  in  all  branches 
is  prosecuted  here,  besides  other  industries.  Coventiv  is  noted  for 
cycle-making.and,  with  Bed  worth  and  Nuneaton  and  toe  intervening 
viUsoea*  is  a  seat  of  the  ribbon-  and  tape*makers.  A  small  rich 
coameid  occurs  in  the  north-east,  extending  outside  the  county 
northward  from  (Coventry.  Clay,  limestone  and  other  stone  are 
c|uarried  at  various  points,  and  an  appreciable  amount  of  iron  ore 
is  raised. 

Comnm»icatwiuj—Tht  main  line  of  the  London  &  Noith-Westem 
railway  runs  within  the  county  near  the  N.E.  boundary,  by  Rusby, 
Nuneaton  and  Tamworth,  with  branches  to  Leamington  and  War- 
wick, Coventry  and  Birmingham,  and  cross-branches.  The  northern 
fine  of  the  Great  Western  railway  runs  through  Lcnmineton  and 
Warwick  to  Btrminjeham,  with  branches  to  Stratford-on>Avon  and 
H#nlf*v.in-Anlen.  The  Leicester  and  Birmingham  branch  of  the 
-mosses  the  north  of  the  county  by  Nuneaton,  and 
rcsbam  line  of  this  company  serves  Akcster. 


The  East  and  West  Tunrtion  Railway,  from  Bliswonh  in  Nosth* 
amptonbhire.  serves  Stratford-on-Avon  and  terminates  at  Broom 
Junction  on  the  Evesham  Ime  of  the  Midland  Water  communica- 
tion through  the  ea^t  of  the  county  is  afforded  by  the  Oxford  and 
Coventry  canals.  The  Warwick  &  Napion  canal  loms  the  Oxford 
at  Napton;  the  Warwick  &  Birmingham  joins  ifiese  towns,  and 
the  Strat(ord-on-Avon  is  a  branch  from  it.  The  Faceley  ^nal  runs 
N.E.  from  Birmingham.  None  of  the  rivers  is  of  commercial  value 
for  navigation. 

Population  and  Administration.— Tht  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  577.462  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  805.07  j, 
and  in  igoi  of  897,835,  the  chief  centres  of  increase  lying  natur- 
ally in  the  parts  about  Binningham  and  Coventry.  The  area 
of  the  administrative  county  is  579,885  acres.  The  municipal 
boroughs  are:  Aston  Manor  (pop.  77,3x6),  Birmingham  (522,204), 
Coventry  (69,978),  Leamington,  officially  Royal  Leamington 
Spa  (26,888),  Nuneaton  (24,996),  Stralford-on-Avon  (8310), 
Sutton  (Totdfield  (14,264)  and  Warwick  (11,889),  the  county 
town.  The  urban  districts  are:  Bulklngton  (1548),  Erdington 
(16,368),  Kenilworth  (4544)  and  Rugby  (16,830).  Among  the 
towns  not  appearing  in  these  lists  there  should  be  mentioned: 
Alcester  <t303),  Atherstone  (5948),  Bedworth  (7169),  Coleahill 
(2593).  Foleshill  (5514)  and  Solihull  (75T7).  Warwicksliire  is 
in  the  midland  drcuit,  and  assizes  are  hdd  at  Warwick  It 
has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided  into  14  petty 
sessional  dividons.  The  boroughs  of.  Binningham,  Coventry, 
Royal  Leamington  Spa,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Sutton  Coldfield  and 
Warwick  have  separate  commisskms  of  the  peace,  and  the 
boroughs  of  Birmingham  and  Warwick  have,  in  addition, 
separate  courts  of  quarter  sessions.  The  total  number  of  civil 
parishes  is  267.  The  county,  which  is  mostly  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  but  also  extends  into  those  of  Lichfield,  Gloucester, 
Peterborough  and  Oxford,  contains  297  ecclesiastical  parishes 
or  districts,  wholly  or  in  part.  Warwickshire  has  four  parlia- 
mentary divisions — ^Northern  or  Tamworth,  North-eastern  or 
Nuneaton,  South-eastern  or  Rugby,  and  South-western  or  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  each  returning  one  member.  The  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Aston  Manor,  Coventry  and  Warwick  return  one 
member  each,  and  that  of  Birmin^iam  has  seven  divisions,  each 
returning  one  member. 

Birmingham  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  of  the  large  grammar 
school  of  King  Edward  VI.,  and  of  other  important  educational 
institutions.  At  Rtigby  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  English 
public  schools.  The  King's  School.  Warwick,  b  a  large  boys* 
school,  and  the  Leamington  High  School  h  for  girls.  There  is 
a  day  training  college  for  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  in 
connexion  with  Mason  University  College,  Birmingham.  Among 
other  institutions  there  may  be  mentioned  the  Lady  Warwick 
College  for  the  instruction  of  women  in  the  higher  branches  of 
agriculture,  &c.,  founded  by  Frances,  countess  of  Warwick,  at 
Reading  in  1898,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Studley  Castle 
in  western  Warwickshire,  where  there  b  accommodation  for 
50  students. 

History. — ^The  earliest  Ens^bh  settlers  in  the  dbtrict  now 
known  as  Warwickshire  were  a  tribe  of  Hwiccas  who,  pushing 
up  the  Severn  valley  in  the  6th  century,  made  their  way  along 
the  passages  afforded  by  the  Avon  valley  and  the  Roman  Fosse 
Way,  the  extent  of  their  settlement  being  indicated  by  the  ancient 
limits  <tf  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  The  vast  forest  of  Arden, 
stretching  from  the  Avon  to  the  site  of  the  modem  Birmingham, 
barred  any  progress  northwards,  at  the  same  time  affording 
protection  from  the  Anglian  tribes  who  were  already  settled 
about  Atherstone,  and  it  was  only  after  the  battle  of  Cirencester 
in  628  that  the  whole  of  the  Hwiccan  territory  was  compxbed 
in  Mercia.  In  675  Coafbrd  was  included  in  the  endowment  of 
Peterborough,  and  in  757  i¥!thelbald  was  slam  at  Seckingtoo 
in  k  battle  with  the  West  Saxons.  The  shire  of  Warwick  origin- 
ated in  the  10th  century  about  iCthdfted's  new  bnrgh  at 
Warwick,  and  b  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Saxon  Chonidt  in 
1016,  when  it  was  harried  by  (Canute.  The  Danes  made  frequent 
incursions  in  the  dbtrict  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries,  but  no 
traces  of  their  settlements  occur  south  of  Rugby. 

The  shire  offered  little  resbtance  to  the  Conqueror,  who  was 
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tn  >(i6S.  tad  thaMD  tk>  Asriff  wn  oni  d  Che 
I  reuin  Urge  aula  which  he  hid  hdd  beJon 

umeofArdcn.  The  foclifoilioo  wtiidi  be  hid  lued  >t  Wuwick 
wmiuo  ealnaud  lo  Henry,  wn  e!  Kofei  de  UunuaoU,  iSin- 
nidi  earl  ol  Winrkk.  and  Bobett,  count  of  Medin.  Heoty'i 
(Idei  brMbcT.  had  ui  inpgruot  Get.  CovesUy  Kiiuter  wu 
Dchly  endQittd.  and  In  tiSj  the  prior  duoed 
priTUegrj  lo  hivt  u  indepcodeat  txtoaa  and 
coutu  a  y(ai.  The  earidom  aad  csitlfl  erf  Wanride  nlftequmilr 
paned  to  (he  BeaDchamps,  and  in  the  reign  ri  HttttJ  VI. 
Kvfiliea.  Tbc  Cliatona,  Foundeia  of  the  eoAtles  and  priofiea  at 
M ■"*"**'  and  Kaniinnrth,  tnjoytA  large  eatatea  in  the  county 
4llTiBg  the  Noman  penod. 

TIk  IcB  Deandiy  handmb  of  WarwfctiUre  ai«  now  ndnced 
tofoor,  attofvluchBrenieiitionedbithe  ulhctfitnry'  HemUng- 
bed  npnimt*  the  DoBeiday  hundied  of  Coluhill:  Kiugbtknt, 
the  Donuaday  faandivdi  of  BomelaD.  Mereiooe  ud  Staaldi 
Eineton,  lbs  DootBday  bimdrcd*  of  Tiemelau.  Koncibaic. 
Feiliole  and  Bnrfaxsloitt;  Barticbwiy.  the  Doatmlmf  hnndinb 
of  FonecambeindPaltUu.  CobshiH  look  Iti  name  {ran  Colo- 
hill,  ■  tavB  D«c  the  jotctkia  ef  the  Cote  and  the  Blylhei 
HemUngfnrd  (nnn  a  ford  over  the  Tame  neti  Kiacibary: 
Knl^ttow  frora  a  hill  on  Dunsmom  Heath;  Mimiiot  aoB 
Stanlel  from  the  vmiges  of  Marton  and  Stsadci^;  Berricc- 
ftoDS  flora  Barrheston  on  the  Slsar;  Barlicbwar  frora  a  plot 
of  ground  on  a  hill  between  Hasclor  and  BunoiL  I%tclan 
hmdrcd,  wUcb  derived  III  name  inm  a  tanmhn  hetwccn 
WoottoD  WawFB  and  Stratlord-aa-Afon.  waa  a  [ibtrty  ol  tbc 
bbbopa  of  Worteitei-.  and  in  the  i;lh  ceBliU7,  though  reduioed 
part  ol  BaiUchvay  buBdred.  poMened  a  oouri  Itet  lad  coon 
banHL  The  houndaris  of  Warwukahdje  have  reraalaed  pra& 
ticaJly  tcifhanged  since  (he  Domesday  Survey,  bur  ^Hhbury, 
now  hi  Oiiordshire.  Roniilcy,  Shipley,  Qual  and  Rudge,  now 
in  Shropahint.  and  Chilli  ng(on,  now  in  Sta0ordsh  ire,  were  aues&cd 
ander  tfab  muly,  while  Sawbildge,  Berkawell,  WhiOcie,  Over 
and  Whkfaford,  now  hi  this  county,  were  isseBed  gndo 
Mnlhanptmalihe.  WtrwfcMiEra  w»  aniled  wlOi  Lala^er- 
liiin  undn  eoe  AerM  ontll  i  sU,  tlw  ihlre  ooott  lor  the  forma 
bCTDf  held  ■  Warwick. 

In  (be  ijih  fntuiy  Warwictihb*  Inctnded  the  dtutakt  of 
Warwick  and  Kineton  within  the  ucbdetoHiry 
Worreiter:  the  rot  of  the  cvunty  naatltaUng  tb 
el  Covenity  w<(Ud  tbe  UcbBeld  dleceie,  with  the 
e(  Coventry,  Stondey.  Meiion  and  Ardeo.  In  1836  (be  areb- 
deacoary  of  Covenlry  was  armeied  (o  (be  dJoeeae  of  Woreedir, 
end  bi  13S4  ^  deancrleaiwre  antiivly  retvutituted  ud  made 
tbirtrm  in  rmraber.  In  1M1  (he  deanery  of  Akeirer  was  formed 
wttbrn  (be  archdeaconry  of  Worcester,  and  KlnCKw  was  divided 
kno  North  KJnctan  and  Soeih  Kinetoo.  In  i »« the  dnaiTia 
ol  Anon,  BirmiTigbam.  CulethUI.  NBrOifield,  Polawcfth, 
Solihull  and  Sntton  ColdMd  were  lamed  Into  (Ik  archdcaomry 
el  Bfrrningfaafii,  the  arcbdeaconry  of  Covcatiy  now  inchidmg 
the  deanrrifs  of  A(heruoDe,  Baginton.  Covrntry.  DU9e(t 
Magna.  Donchurch,  Leamington,  Monks  Kirby,  ftagfayand 
Soathan. 

la  tbe  wan  el  the  reiga  ol  Hory  III.  Simea  de  Meotioct 
placed  RenOwanh  Castle  us  cbwge  «f  Sb  Jobs  CiBaid,  who  In 
Ii6«  attacked  Warwick  Ciwie  and  took  ptisooer  the  earl  and 
(muilm  ol  Warwick,  wha  had  lupported  the  kfac.  Daring  the 
Waraof(heRoKitbeNeritle>,rffn(*»IHlbylh«eadoiWannck, 
(Dppened  the  VorUsI  aaie,  while  CoKatry  was  a  Lauutriaa 
■uonghohl,  OnlheoulbreakoFtheCivfl  Wart'kbeiTthceiitury 
Warwiehsbite  and  SufTardshiie  were  anoelalcd  for  (be  parln- 
oent  under  Lord  Brooke.     The  tattle  ol  Sdcekdl  wa*  f oo^t 


At  (be  tune  ol  the  Domesday  Survey  tbe  tndnslrlei  of  Warwlck- 
ddre  wen  atoutf  ctchnveiy  agrKulIural.  (he  eatensfvc  wood- 
bnA  aortb  d  tbe  A*ea  aOtntlaf  patmn^  for  abeqi,  while 


nieadawi  and  water-mUli  were  nomaoualn  tbe  river  vaBeya,  Thl 
woollen  iaduatty  fiouriihed  in  Nonnan  (iines.  and  Coventry  wai 
lamed  for  lis  wool  and  broaddotha  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IlL 
Coal  was  probably  dug  at  CnS  in  the  lath  century,  but  tbe 
Warwicklblie  coilicTies  only  caaie  into  prominence  in  tbe  i;tb 
ccDtory,  when  John  Briggi  of  Bedworth  made  an  aLtempt  lo 
muBDpotlie  the  coal  trade.  Birmingham  was  already  bunous  tot 
iu  imiUu  and  cullen  ia  tbe  161I1  century.  In  tbe  early  ijtb 
century  tbe  depopulaiioo  and  distress  caused  by  tbe  cnckauiti 
of  land  lor  posture  led  to  frequent  riota.  The  silk  Indusiryat 
Coventry  and  tbe  needle  induatiy  about  Aktster  both  Bouiished 

Warwickahlro  returned  two  n 
imaodiniifsr 

Under  (he  Reform  Ad  of  iSji  the  CO 


ind  Id  tbe  lODth.  in  ibi  nei^bnorbood  tt  EdgehiB.  Bartoa  DamW. 
a  ¥ery  notewonl^  IhuUibe.  and  »"-.^-- — »—   —^ —  -»- —  - — 
rcmaikBble  tpedmen  ol  Jcmia  11 
There  are  also  fine  eianipln     ' 
" IcmplcBalHllii 


ibbcy  waia  irh<eniuryfounduian,  bu(iBainikiatidhonie 

.. !  lalh  ceatBiy  alio  Kaada.    UaucAe  Piigcy.  in  Ardin,  was  a 

Ipaodation  for  AiiguMinian  canciai  of  the  14th  century.  WrouH 
Abbey  waa  a  Bmedkline  nunnery  ol  tbe  111b  century;  bui  ihe 
name  u  given  (a  a  modem  mansion.  In  view  of  the  large  share  the 
county  has  liad  la  war,  i1  is  not  mrprwag  to  find  many  eaampha 
si pealfoniiedhaaifaorcaitlea,  WalwiSt  Caols aw)  Koiilwonfa 
CaHle,  Ibeoae  Hill  a  uleadid  resideocc,  the  olbar  a  no  leu  splendid 
^-'—  are  deacnbed  uufer  thoee  towns.   At  HaitxbiD  fibe  bithplara 


Baddsilev  dintpo  Hall  H  of 

Compion  '^yi 


.  Attley  Can   . 
r  Wlliani  DupUel 

•it  WarjiFtckikur  (London, 
ire    (aimingham.,  IM4>J 

FtrsK  qf  i4nl«  (Uada, 


and  ioc  II  B.,  ai 

raoutb.  Thrangb  the  iaadbiaki  which 
fans  Kb  bed  Ibers  arc  two  mabi  rhinnrla  btodecpwatetiiMM, 
BoatoB  Deeps,  is  kept  open  by  the  waten  «f  tbe  Wilbam  and 
Weltifldi  the  otlxr.  Lynn  Dcq«.  gim  paauge  lo  iInh  of  the 
Ncne  and  Ibe  Gnsi  Oaic  Tbe  Waab  ii  tbe  remnant  ol  a  much 
larger  bay.  which  covved  ■  Ucge  part  at  tlw  Fai^  wtucb  BOV 
~  gradually  fiUing  with  ibe  depoaiia  of  tlie  riven, 
(0  tine  laall  portnnB  arc  redaioiod  [soe  p£Nl>. 
Tbe  flat  hatdering  laada  are  protected  by  sevwalls.  Tb* 
tomeely  daogHOBt  paaaage  of  (be  tnaob-laodi,  which  were 
liable  to  ImipiiBBi  el  (be  (ide,  it  iUnuatad  by  Un  accUcu  ta 
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King  Jobn  in  I3z6  shortly  before  his  deatb.  Passing  over 
the  Cross  Keys  Wash,  near  Sutlon  Bridge,  hb  baggage  and 
treasure  wagons  were  engulfed  and  he  himsdf  barely  escaped 
with  life. 

WASHBURH,  CASWALLADER  COLDQr  (18x8-1882), 
American  soldier  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Livennore,  Maine, 
on  the  22nd  of  April  t8i8.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842, 
and  removed  to  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  where  he  practised 
law,  speculated  in  land  and  engaged  in  banking.  He  became 
prominent  in  the  Republican  party,  and  was  a  member  (1855^ 
i86x)  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Reinesentatives,  <A  which  his  brother 
Israd  (1811-1883)  was  a  member  from  Maine  in  1851-1861;  his 
brother  lllihu  Benjamin  (see  below)  changed  the  speDing 
of  the  famity  surname  to  Washbume.  At  the  bediming  of 
the  Civil  War  he  became  colonel  of  the  Second  Wisconsin 
Cavalry,  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  on  the  i6th  of 
July  1862  and  to  major-general  on  the  20th  <rf  November  1862, 
and  assbted  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  (4th  July  1863),  after 
which  he  served  in  Texas  and  West  Tennessee.  Resigning  from 
the  army  in  1865,  he  became  extensively  interested  in  flouTHOiiUiog 
and  lumbering  in  Wisconsin.  From  1867  to  1871  be  was  again 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  subsequently 
served  one  term  (187 2-1874)  as  governor  of  Wisconsin. 

WASHBURN,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Bayfield  county, 
IKHsconsin,  U.S.A.,  about  52  m.  E.  ol  Superior,  Wis.,  and  about 
6  m.  N.  of  Ashland,  on  Chequamegon  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake 
Superior.  Pop.  (1910)  3830.  Washburn  is  served  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  railways, 
and  by  several  lines  of  lake  steamships.  The  dty  is  finely 
situated  on  high  land  above  the  bay,  and  is  a  popular  summer 
resort,  being  especially  well  known  for  its  boating  and  fishing. 
It  has  a  Carnegie  library.  Among  its  nuinufactur&  are  staves, 
shingles,  lumber,  wooden  ware  and  bricks.  There  is  a  powder 
and  dynamite  plant  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  city  there  are  also 
grain  elevators  and  large  coal  docks,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  valuable  stone  quarries.  In  1659  Radisson  and  Groscilliers 
touched  here  on  thdr  trip  along  the  south  shoreof  Lake  Superior. 
In  1665  Father  Claude  Alloucz,  the  Jesuit,  established  on  the 
shore-of  the  bay,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  present  dty,  the 
first  French  mission  in  Wisconsin,  which  he  named  "  La  Pointe 
du  Saint  Esprit,"  and  which  in  1669  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Father  Jacques  Marquette.  The  place  was  visited  by  Du  Luih 
in  1681-1682,  and  here  in  1693  Le  Sueur,  a  fur  trader,  built  a 
stockaded  post.  In  1 7 18  a  fort  was  erected  and  a  French  garrison 
placed  in  it.  About  1820-1821  a  trading  post  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  was  established  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
present  dty,  named  in  honour  of  Governor  C.  C.  Washburn, 
dates  from  about  1879,  but  its  growth  was  slow  until  after  1888. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1904. 

WASHBUBNB,  ELIHU  BENJAMIN  (18x6-1887),  American 
statesman,  bom  in  Livermore,  Maine,  on  the  23rd  of  September 
1816.  He  was  one  of  seven  brothers,  of  whom  four  sat  in  Congress 
from  as  many  different  states.  He  received  a  common  school 
education,  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1839, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1840  he 
removed  to  Galena,  Illinois.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1852,  where,  first  as  a  Whig  and  afterwards  as  a  Republican, 
he  represented  his  district  continuously  until  1869,  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  debate,  and  oming  the  name  "  watch-dog 
of  the  Treasury  "  by  his  consistent  and  vigorous  opposition  to 
extravagant  and  unwise  appropriations.  Be  contributed  much 
to  aid  General  Grant  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  latter  on 
becoming  President  made  Washbome  secretary  of  state.  On 
account  of  ill*faealth,  however,  he  served  only  twelve  days, 
and  was  then  appointed  mhiister  to  France,  where  during  the 
Franco- Prussian  War  and  the  Commune  he  won  much  distinction 
as  protector  of  German  and  other  fordgn  dtizens  in  Paris.  He 
was  the  only  foreign  minister  who  remained  at  his  post  during 
th«' Commune.  In  1877  he  rtlmd  from  public  Lfe.  and  died  in 
Chicago.  III.,  on  the  22nd  of  October  1887.  He  pubUshed 
tUr/JJ^tuMu  of  A  iiinitler  to  Prcnu  (2  vols.,  1887),  and  edited 
^*  (1884). 
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American  negro  teacher  and  lefbrner,  was  bora  on  a  idaatAtian 
near  Hale's  Ford,  Franklin  county,  Virginia.  Soon  after  the 
Civil  War  he  went  to  Maiden,  West  Virginia,  where  be  worked 
in  a  salt  furnace  and  then  in  a  coal  mine.  He  obtained  an 
elementary  education  at  night  school,  and  woiiDed  aa  a  house 
servant  hi  a  family  where  his  ambkion  for  knowledge  was 
encooiaged.  In  187a  "  by  walking,  beggmg  rides  bothin  wagons 
and  in  the  caxs  "  he  travelled  500  m.  to  the  Hampton  (Virginia) 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  where  be  remained  three 
years,  working  as  janitor  for  his  board  and  education,  and 
graduated  in  1875.  For  two  yean  hs  taught  at  Maiden,  West 
Virginia,  and  studied  for  dght  menths  (1878-0879)  at  the  Way- 
land  Seminaxy  in  Washington,  D.C  In  1879  he  became  in- 
structor at  the  Hampton  Institnte,  where  he  trained  about 
seventy-five  American  Indians  with  whcma.  Genend  &  C. 
Armstrong  was  carrying  on  an  educational  e^^Mviment,  and 
he  4)evcloped  the  ni^  school,  which  became  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  institution.  In  i88x  he  wan  appointed 
organizer  and  prindpal  of  a  negra  nomal  school  nt  Tuskegee^ 
Alabama  (f.v.),  for  which  the  state  l<^islAture  had  mftde  an  annual 
appropriatbn  of  $2000.  Opened  hi  July  188 1  hi  a  little  shanty 
and  church,  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial '  Institute 
became,  under  Washington's  prerfdcncy,  the  foremost  exponent 
of  industrial  education  for  the  negro.  To  promote  its  interests 
and  to  establish  better  understanding  between  whites  and 
blacks,  Washington  debvered  many  addresses  throui^iout  the 
United  States,  notably  a  speech  in  189s  at  the  opening  of  the 
Atlanta  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition.  In  1900 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  he  organized  the  National  Negro 
Buamcss  League.  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  honoraiy 
desree  of  A.M.  in  1896.  and  Dartmouth  that  of  LL.D.  in  1901. 

Among  his  pubtications  are  a  remarkable  autobionmpby.  Up 
from  Slmery  (1901).  The  Futur€  0/  the  Amencan  Negro  ( 18997, 
Sowing  andReapiwt  (1900).  Character  ButUine  (1902),  Working  wUk 
the  Hands  (1904).  TuskegM  and  its  People  (1905).  FMtHnt  ikenuui  inU 
Life  (1906).  L«>  of  Frodenck  Dough's  (1007),  Tht  Neg^o  m  Busttuu 
(1907)  and  The  Story  of  Ike  Negro  (1909). 

WASHINGTON,  BUSHBOD  (1762-1879),  American  Jurist, 
nephew  of  Cwtge  WasUngton,  wm  boirn  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  istb  of  June  1762.  He  graduated  in 
1 778  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  where  he  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Sodety;  was  a  member  of  a 
volunteer  cavalry  troop  in  1780;  studied  law  in  Philadelphia 
in  178Z,  and  began  practice  in  his  native  county.  He  served  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  in  1787,  and  in  the  fdlowing  year  sa4 
in  the  convention  which  ratified  for  Viiginia  the  Federal  Con« 
stitution.  After  living  in  Alexandria  for  a  short  time  he  removed 
to  Richmond  and  in  1798  was  eppointed  an  associate  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiut  by  President  John  Adam& 
H»  was  George  Washmgton's  literary  executor,  and  supervised 
the  preparation  of  John  MarshaU^B  Lift  nf  WaskmgUm  (s  vols., 
1804-1807);  and  on  Mrs  Washington's  death  in  1802  he  inherited 
Mount  Vernon  and  a  part  of  the  estate.  He  died  in  Philaddphta 
on  the  26th  of  November  18S9. 

WASHINGTON.  OBOROB  (i73»-i790).  the  first  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Bridges  Creek,  Westmoreland 
county.  Virgmia,  on  the  atnd  (Ohl  Style  i«th)  of  February 
i73>.  The  genealogical  researches  of  Mr  Henry  £.  Waters 
seem  to  have  establ^hed  the  connexion  of  the  family  with  the 
Washingtons  of  Sulgrave.  Northamptonshire,  Ei^bnd.  The 
brothers  John  and  Lawrence  Wasfahlgton  appear  in  Virginia 
in  1658.  John  took  up  Und  at  Bridges  Creek,  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Buigfisses  m  1666,  and  died  in  1676  His  eldest 
son,  Lawrence,  married  Mildred  Wamcr,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children^John,  Augustine (1694-^1 743 land  Mildred.  Augustine 
Washington  married  twice.  By  the  first  marriage,  with  Jane 
Butler,  there  were  four  children,  two  <rf  whom,  Lawrence  and 
Augiistine.  gftw  to  manhood.  By  the  second  marriage,  m  1730, 
with  Mary  Ball,  descendant  of  a  family  which  migrated  to 
Virginia  in  1657.  there  were  six  children — George.  Betty,  Samuel, 
John,  Charles  and  Mildred.  Upon  the  death  of  the  father, 
Lawrence  inherited  the  estate  at  Hunting  Crock,  on  the  PManac, 
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ktcr  knovB  u  MMmt  Veraon,  and  Ceoifi  the  estate  oa  tfci 
BAppehaniMick,  ncariy  <fppo«tc  Fzederickibiitg,  wheie  lilt 
lUhcr  araally  lived. 

Of  Wnshington'*  eariyMfe  little  is  known,  prolMiUy  because 
tliere  was  little  uaiuual  to  telL  The  story  of  the  hatcbct  and 
the  cfaeny'tfee,  and  similar  tales,  aie  uadouhtedly  apoctyphal, 
hftviog  been  coined  by  Washington's  most  popular  biognpher, 
Mason  Weens  (d.  i8j5)>  Theie  Is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
bi^'s  life  was  mufcedly  diffcrrat  from  that  comnon  to  ^rgmia 
bmiUefl  in  easy  drcunstances;  f)buitation  affaiis,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  a  little  reading  making  np  its  sttfastance.  From  17^5 
to  1739  he  lived  at  what  fe  now  called  BAount  Vernon,  and  alteiw 
mids  at  the  estate  on  the  Rappahannock.  His  education  was 
only  eJonentaiy-  and  voy  defective,  except  in  mathematics, 
in  whkfa  he  was  largely  self-taught;  and  although  at  his  death 
he  left  a  coosidersble  library,  he  was  never  anaasiduoos  reader. 
Although  he  had  throughout  his  life  a  good  deal  of  ofhdal  contact 
with  the  Ffcncfa,  he  never  mastered  their  language.  Some 
cavrfol  leading  of  good  books  there  must  have  iNCon,  however, 
for  in  spite  of  pervading  lUiteniey,  common  in  that  age^  in  matters 
of  grammar  and  spellings  he  acquiled  a  dignified  and  effective 
English  style.  The  lextrof  his  writings,  as  published  by  Jaiod 
Sparks,  have  been  so  *'  edited  "  in  ihcse  respects  as  to  dttUoy 
their  value  as  evidence;  but  the  edition  of  Mr  Worthington  C. 
Fold  restores  the  originai  texts.  Washington  left  school  in  the 
autumn  of  1747*  and  from  this  time  we  begin  to  know  something 
ef  his  Kfe. .  He  was  then  at  Mount  Vernon  with  his  half-brother 
Lawrence,  who  was  also  his  guardian.  Lawrence  was  a  aon^in-law 
of  WUKam  Fairfax,  proprl^or  of  the  neighbouring  planutionof 
Belvoir,  and  agent  for  the  extensive  Fairfax  lands  in  the  colony. 
Lawrence  had  served  with  Fairfax  at  Cartagena,  and  had  mode 
the  acqnintanoe  of  Admiral  Edward  Vernon,  from  whom  Mount 
Vccnon  was  named.  The  story  that  a  oommiBion  as  midshipman 
VIS  obtained  for  George  through  the  good  offices  of  the  admiral, 
but  that  the  opposition  of  the  boy's  mother  put  an  end  to  the 
scheme,  seems  to  lack  prad.  In  1748,  however,  through  the 
mihieoce  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  the  head  of  the  family,  who 
had  come  to  America  to  live,  Washington,  then  only  sixteen  years 
ef  age,  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  Fairfax  property;  and  an 
appajntment  as  public  surveyor  soon  followed.  The  next  three 
ycao  were  spent  in  this  service,  most  of  the  time  on  the  frontier. 
He  always  retained  a  disposition  to  speculate  in  western  lands, 
the  ultimate  value  of  which  he  early  appNdated;  many  of  his 
later  investments  of  thb  character  are  treated  in  C  W.  JBotter- 
fichfs  Watkintfm^rawford  LeUirs  (1877)*  He  seems,  too,  to 
have  unpressed  others  already  with  hb  force  of  mind  and  char- 
acter. In  1751  he  accompanied  his  half-brother  Lawrence,  who 
nas  stri<laen  with  oonsumption,  to  the  West  Indiea,  whoe  he 
had  an  attack  of  small-pox  which  left  him  marked  for  Ufe. 
Lawrence  died  in  the  following  year,  making  George  executor 
Under  the  will  and  residuary  hdr  of  Mount  Vemon;  and  the 
klter  estate  became  his  in  1761. 

In  October  1755,  on  the  eve  of  the  last  French  and  Indian  war, 
Washington  was  chosen  by  Governor  Robert  Dinwiddle  as  the 
agent  to  warn  the  French  away  from  their  new  posts  on  the 
Ohio,  in  western  Pennsylvania.  He  acooai]dished  the  winter 
joorney  safely,  thou^^  with  considerable  danger  and  hardship; 
sad  shortly  after  his  return  was  appointed  Iieutenant<ok>nel  of 
a  Vii^ginia  regiment,  under  Cotond  Joshua  Fry.  In  April  1754 
he  set  out  with  two  companies  for  the  Ohio,  defeated  (aSth  May) 
a  focce  ol  French  and  Indians  at  Great  Meadows  (in  the  present 
Fayette  county,  Pennsylvania),  but  at  Fort  Necessity  in  this 
vidnity  was  foroed  to  capitulat^3rd  July),  tbou^  only  after  a 
vigorous  defence.  For  his  services  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses.  When  General  Edward  Broddock 
airived  in  Virginia  in  February  1755,  Washington  wrote  him  a 
dipbrnaticaUy  worded  letter;  and  was  presently  made  a  member 

*  Weema  was  a  Ptotestant  Epbcopal  clergyman,  who  first  published 
a  brief  biography  of  Washiogtoa  in  1800.  and  later  (1806)  consider- 
ably expanded  tt  and  introduced  various  apocryphal  anecdotes. 
The  biogra^y.  though  worthless,  had  an  immense  circulation,  and 
» to  a  cottsidnable  degree  respons9>le  for  the  traditional  conception 
ef  WaduDgtoo.        ^        •- 


el  the  staff,  with  thi  rank  of  colan^  Bis  peBOBalrdatioiis  with 
Bnddock  were  friendly  thionghont,  and  in  the  calamitous  ddEeat 
he  showed  for  the  first  time  that  fiery  energy  which  always  lay 
hidden  beneath  his  calm  and  unruffled  exterior.  He  ranged  the 
whole  field  on  horseback,  making  himself  the  most  conspicuous 
target  for  Indbn  bullets,  and,  in  spite  el  what  he  called  the 
**^  dastardly  behaviour  "  of  the  regular  troops,  saved  the  expedi» 
tion  from  annihilation,  and  brought  the  remnant  oi  hb  Virginians 
out  of  action  in  fair  ordeL  In  spite  of  his  reckless  exposorob 
he  was  one  of  the  few  nnwounded  officers.  In  August,  after  his 
return,  he  wasopmnussioned  commander-  of  the  Virginia  forces* 
being  then  twenty-three  years  old.  For  abc^pt  two  years  his  task 
was  that  of  **  defending  a  frontier  of  more  than  550  m.  with 
700  men,"  a  ta^  rendered,  the  assnc  difficult  by  the  insub^ 
ordination  and  irrcgukor  service  of  his  soldiers,  and  by  irritating 
controvccsiGS  over  official  precedence.  To  settle  the  latter 
question  he  maklc  a  journey  to  Boston,  in  1756,  to  confer  with 
Governor  WiUlam  Shirley.  In  the  winter  of  1757  bis  health 
broke  down,  Imt  in  the  tacxt  jrear  he  had  the  pleasure  of  com* 
manding  the  advance  guard  of  the  expedition  under  General 
John  Porlics  which  oecnpied  Fort  Duipiesne  and  renamed  it 
Fort  Pitt.  (Sec  PtrranvRo;  History.)  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  resigned  his  commission,  the  war  in  Virginia  being  at  an  end^ 
and  in  January  1750  maiiied  Martha  Dandridge  (1732-1808), 
widow  of  Daniel  Parke  Custis. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  Washington's  life  at  Mouikt  Vernon,* 
where  he  made  his  home  after  his  marriage,  waa  that  of  a  typical 
Virginia  pbinter  of  the  more  prosperous  sort,  a  consistent  racmbnr 
and  vestryman  of  the  Establtslicd  (Episcopal)  Church,  a  large 
abve-hoMcr,  a  strict  but  coosidecate  master,  and  a  widely 
trusted  man  of  affairs.  His  extraoodinary  escape  in  Braddock'S 
defeat  had  led  a  colonial  preacher  to  declare  in  a  sermon  his 
belief  that  the  young  man  had  been  preserved  to  be  "  the 
saviour  of  his  country  ";  but  if  there  was  any  suc^  impression 
it  soon  died  away,  uid  Washington  gave  his  associates  no  reason 
to  consider  bun  a  man  of  uncommon  endowments.  Uismarria^ 
brought  him  an  increase  of  about  $roo,ooo  in  his  property,  nu;k-' 
ittg  him  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  colonies;  and  he  was  able 
to  develop  hb  plantation  and  enlarge  its  extent.  His  attitude 
towards  davcry  has  been  much  discussed,  but  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  difloent  from  that  of  many  other  planters  of  that! 
day:  be  did  not  think  highly  of  the  system,  bnt  had  no  invincible, 
repugnande  to  it,  and  saw  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  In  his 
treatment  of  slaves  he  was  exacting,  but  not  harsh,  and  mas 
averse  to  selling  them  save  m  case  of  neoessity.  His  diaries  show 
a  minotdty  methodical  conduct  of  business,  generous  indulgence 
in  hunting,  oompantively  little  reading  and  a  wide  acquaiaiaafie 
with  the  leading  men  of  theodonlesk  but  no  marked  indicationsflt 
what  is  usually  considered  to  be  "greatness."  As  in  the  case  of 
Lincob,  he  was  educated  int6  greatness  by  the  increasing  weight 
of  his  responsibilitSes  and  the  manner  in  whidi  he  met  theOk' 
like  others  of  the  dominant  planter  class  in  Virginia,  he  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  the  House  of  Buxigesses,  but  Che  business 
which  cane  before  the  cokmfal  MSembbr  was  for  some  years  of 
only  local  importance,  and  he  is  not  known  to  have  made  ai^ 
set  speeches  in  the  House,  or  to  have  said  aiqrthing  b^ond  a  state- 
ment of  his  opinion  and  the  reasons  for  it.  He  was  present  on 
the  sgth  of  Misy  1765,  when  Patrick  Henry  introduced  his  famous 
resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act.  That  he  thou^  a  gnat  deal 
on  public  questions,  and  took  ftdl  advantage  of  his  legislative 
experience  as  a  means  of  political  education,  is  shown  by  his 
letter  of  the  $th  of  April  r769  to  his  n««hbour,  George  Mason, 
communicating  the  Philadciphia  non-importation  resolutions,' 
which  had  just  reached  him.  In  this  he  considers  briefly  the 
best  means  of  peaceable  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  ministry, 
but  even  at  that  early  date  faces  frankly  and  fu^y  the  probable 
final  necessity  of  ressting  by  force,  and  endorses  it,  though  only 
as  a  bst  resort.  In  May  following.  When  the  House  of  Burgesses 
was  dissolved,  he  was  among  the  members  who  met  at  the 
Raleigh  tavern  and  adopted  a  non-importation  agreement;  and 
he  himself  kept  the  agreement  when  others  did  noL  Though 
on  Idendly  teons  with  Governor  Korbone  BeikdQr*  Baron 
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Botetourt  snd  kds  successor,  ijohli  Moiray,  e^rltrf  Dunmoic,  lie 
nevertheless  took  a  proninent  part^  though  without  speech- 
making,  in  the  struggles  of  the  Assembly  against  Dunnu>re, 
and  his  position  was  always  a  radical  one.  As  the  breach 
widened,  he  even  opposed  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament, 
on  the  ground  that  the  claims  to  taxation  and  control  had  been 
put  forward  by  the  ministry  on  the  basis  of  right,  not  of  ex- 
pediency, that  the  ministry  could  not  abandon  the  claim  of 
right  and  the  colonies  could  not  admit  it,  and  that  petitions 
must  be,  as  they  already  had  been,  rejected.  "  Shall'  we," 
he  writes  in  a  letter,  "  after  this  whine  and  cry  for  relief?  " 

On  the  5th  of  August  1774  the  Virginia  convention  appointed 
Washington  as  one  of  seven  delegates  to  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  which  aoet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September, 
and  with  this  appointment  his  national  career,  which  was  to 
continue  with  but  two  brief  intervals  until  his  death,  begins. 
His  letters  during  his  service  in  Congress  show  that  he  had  fully 
grasped  the  questtons  at  issue,  that  he  was  und^r  no  delusions 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  over  taxation,  and  that  he 
expected  war.  "  More  blood  will  be  spilled  on  this  occasion,"  he 
Wrote,  "  if  the  ministry  are  dctcmuncd  to  push  ihattcrs  to 
extremity,  than  history  has  ever  yet  furnished  instanced  of  in 
the  annals  of  North  America."  His  associates  in  Congress  at 
once  recognized  his  military  ability,  and  although  he  was  not  a 
member  of  any  of  the  committees  of  the  Congress,  he  seems  to 
have  aided  materially  in  securing  the  endorsement  by  Congtcss 
of  the  Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts,  resolves  (see  Milton, 
Mass.)  looking  towards  organized  resistance.  On  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  he  returned  to  Virginia,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  be  active,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
in  urging  on  the  organization,  equipment  and  training  of  troops, 
and  even  undertook  in  poson  to  drill  volunteers.  His  attitude 
towards  the  mother  country  at  this  time,  however,  nbust  not 
be  misundc^tood.  Much  as  he  expected  war,  he  was  not  yet 
veady  to  declare  in  favour  of  independfence,  and  he  did  not 
ally  himself  with  the  party  of  independence  until  the  course 
of  events  made  the  adoption  of  any  other  course  impossible. 
In  March  1775  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  Virginia  to 
the  second  Continental  Congress,  where  he  served  on  committees 
for  fortifying  New  York,  collecting  ammunition,  raising  money 
and  formulating  army  roles.'  It  seems  to  have  been  generally 
understood  that,  fn  case  of  war,  Virginia  would  expect  him  to 
act  as  her  commander-in-chief,  and  it  was  noticed  that,  in  the 
second  Congress,  he  was  the  only  member  whohabitually  appeared 
in  uniform.  History,  however,  was  to  settle  the  matter  on 
broader  lines.  The  two  most  powerful  colonies  were  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts.  The  war  began  in  ilassachusetts,  troops 
from  New  England  flocking  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston 
almost  spoiKaneously;  but  the  resistance,  if  it  was  to  be  effective, 
must  have  the.  support  of  the  colonics  to  the  southward,  and 
the  Virginia  ccdoael  who  was  serving  on  all  the  nulitary  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  whose  experience  in  the  Braddock 
campaign  had  made  hhi  name  favourably  known  in  Enf^nd, 
was  the  obvions  as  wdl  as  the  politic  choice.  When  Congress, 
after  the  fights  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  resolved  that  the 
colonies  ought  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  defence,  the  first  pra(:tical 
ttep  was  the  unanimous  sdection  (June  15),  on  motion  of  John 
Adams  of  Mauachuselts,  of  Washington  as  commander*m<h£cf 
of  the  aarmcd  forces  of  the  United  Colonies.  Refusing  any  salary 
and  asldng  only  the  reimbursement  of  his  expenses,  he  accepted 
the  position,  asking  "  every  gentleman  in  the  zoom,"  however, 
to  remember  his  declaration  that  he  did  not  believe  himself  to 
be  equal  to  the  command,  and  that  he  accepted  it  only  as  a  duty 
made  hnpetatlve  by  the  unanimity  of  the  call.  He  reiterated 
this  belief  in  private  letters  even  to  ha  wife;  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  the  most 
determined  seeptle  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  positions  to  which  he 
was  successively  called.  He  was  oommissioned  on  the  17th  of 
June  177s,  s«t  out  at  cnoe  for  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  July  took  command  of  the  levies  there  assembled  for  action 
against  the  British  garrison  in  Boston.  The  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  had  alreadV  taken  pbccr  aews  of  it  reaching  him  on  the  way 


north.  Until  the  foUowhig  March,  Washington's  work  was  to 
bring  about  some  semblance  of  military  organization  and 
discipline,  to  collect  ammunition  and  military  stores,  to  corre- 
spond with  Congress  and  the  colonial  authorities,  to  guide 
inilitacy  operations  in  widely  separate  parts  of  the  countryi 
to  create  a  military  system  for  a  people  entirely  unaccustomed 
to  sudi  a  thing  and  impatient  and  suspicious  under  it,  and  to 
bend  the  course  of  events  steadily  towards  driving  the  British 
out  of  Boston.  He  planned  the  expeditions  against  Canada 
under  Richard  Montgomery  and  Benedict  Arnold,  and  sent 
out  privateers  to  harass  British  commerce.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  Washington  survived  the  year  1775;  the  colonial  poverty, 
the  exasperating  annoyances,  the  outspcJcen  criticism  of  those 
who  demanded  active  operations,  the  personal  and  party  dis- 
sensions in  Congress,  the  selfishness  or  stupidity  which  aopped 
out  again  and  again  among  some  ^  the  most  patriotic  of  his 
coadjutors  were  enough  to  have  broken  down  most  men.  Th^ 
completed  his  training.  The  change  in  this  one  winter  is  very 
evident.  If  he  was  not  a  great  man  when  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
he  was  both  a  general  and  a  statesman  in  the  fullest  sense  when  he 
drove  the  British  out  of  Boston  in  l^Iarch  1776.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  he  was  admittedly  tlu»  foremost  man  of  the 
continent. 

The  military  operations  of  the  remainder  ol  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence are  described  elsewhere  (see  AnsaiCAM  Wak  or 
Ikdependence).  Washington's  retreat  through  New  Jeraey; 
the  manner  in  which  he  turned  and  struck  his  pursuers  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and  then  established  himself  at  Morristown,  so  as 
to  make  the  way  to  Philadelphia  impassable;  the  vigour  with 
which  he  handled  his  armyat  the  Brandywine  and  Germantown; 
the  persistence  with  which  he  held  the  strategic  position  of  Valley 
Forge  through  the  dreadful  winter  of  1777-1778,  in  spite  of  the 
misery  of  his  men,  the  clamours  of  the  people  and  the  impotence 
and  meddling  of  the  fugitive  (jongress — all  went  to  show  that  the 
fibre  of  his  public  character  had  been  hardened  to  its  permanent 
quality.  "  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls,"  wrote 
Thomas  Paine  at  the  beginning  of  1776,  and  the  words  had  added 
meaning  in  each  year  that  followed;  but  Washington  had  no 
need  to  fear  the  test.  The  ^irit  which  culminated  in  the  treason 
of  Benedict  Amdd  was  a  serious  addition  to  his  burdens;  for 
what  Arnold  did  others  were  alnK»t  ready  to  do.  Many  of  the 
American  officers,  too,  had  taken  offence  at  the  doso  pctvxaai 
friendship  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  marquis  de  La 
Fayette  and  Washington,  .and  at  the  dipk>matic  deference  which 
the  commander-in-chief  felt  compelled  to  show  to  other  fomgft 
officers.  Some  of  the  foreign  volunteers  were  eventually  dis* 
missed  politely  by  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  suitable  empby- 
ment  ooold  not  be  found  for  them.  The  name  of  one  of  them, 
Thomas  Conway,  an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune  from  the  French 
service,  is  attached  to  what  is  caBed  "  Conway's  Cabal,"  a  sdienifc 
f6r  superseding  Washington  by  General  Hotatio  Gates,  who  in 
October  1777  succeeded  in  forcmg  Burgoyne  to  capitulate  at 
Saratoga,  and  who  had  been  persistent  in  hb  depreciation  of  the 
conimander-in-chief  and  in  intrigues  m^ith  members  of  Congress. 
A  number  of  officers,  as  well  as  of  men  in  dvU  life,  were  mixed  up 
in  the  plot,  while  the  methods  employed  wore  the  lowest  forms 
of  anonymous  slander;  bat  at  the  first  breath  of  exposure 
every  one  omcemed  hurried  to  cover  up  his  part  in  it,  leaving 
Conway  to  shoulder  both'  the  responsibility  and  the  disgrace. 
The  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778  with  France*  fdUowing  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne,  put  an  end  to  all  sudi  jAanL  It  was  absurd 
to  opect  foreign  nations  to  deal  with  a  second-rate  man  as 
commander-in-chief  while  'Washington  was  in  the  field,  and  be 
seems  to  have  had  no  further  trouble  of  this  kind.  The  prompt 
and  vigorous  pursuit  of  Sir  Heniy  Clinton  across  New  Jersey 
towards  New  York,  and  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  hi  which  the 
plan  of  battle  was  thwarted  1^  Charles  Lec^  another  foreign 
recruit  of  popular  reputation,  dosed  the  military  record  of 
Washington,  so  far  as  active  campaigning  wns  conoerned,  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  British  confined  their  operations  to 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  and  Washington,  aUve  as  ever  to 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  connexion  with  New  England, 
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devoted  himself  to  wAching  the  British  in  and  ahoat  New  York 
Gty.  It  was  in  every  way  fitting,  however,  that  lie  who  iiad  been 
the  maiiiflpring  of  the  war  from  the  banning,  and  liad  borne  far 
moie  tluin  liis  slnre  of  its  burdens  and  discouragements,  should 
end  it  with  tiie  campaign  of  Ywlctown,  conceived  by  himself, 
and  the  surrender  of  CornwaBis  (October  1781).  Although  peace 
was  not  concluded  until  September  1783,  there  was  no  more 
important  fitting.  Washington  retained  his  commission  until 
the  >3rd  of  December  1785,  when,  in  a  memorable  scene,  he 
returned  it  to  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  retired  to  Mount  Vernon.  His  expenses  during  the  war, 
tndodiog  secret  service  money,  aggr^ated  about  $64,000;  in 
addition  he  expended  h  considerable  amount  from  his  private 
fortune,  for  tidiich  he  made  no  claim  to  reimbursement. 

By  this  time  the  popular  canonization  of  Washington  had 
fairly  begun.  He  occupied  a  position  in  American  public  fife 
and  in  the  American  political  system  which  no  man  could 
possibly  hold  again.  He  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  political 
element  qtdte  apart  from  the  Union,  or  the  states,  or  the  people 
of  other.  In  a  country  in  which  newspapers  had  at  best  only 
a  local  circulation,  and  where  communication  was  still  slow  and 
difficult,  the  knowledge  that  Washington  favoured  anything 
superseded,  with  very  many  men,  both  argument  and  the  necessity 
of  information.  His  constant  correspondence  with  the  governors 
of  the  states  gave  him  a  quasi-paternal  attitude  towards  govern- 
ment in  generai  On  rdinquisfaing  his  command,  for  example, 
he  was  able  to  do  wliat  no  other  man  could  have  done  with 
etther  propriety  or  safety:  he  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the 
governors,  pointing  out  changes  in  the  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment which  he  believed  to  be  necessary,  and  urging  "  an  in- 
disMrfuble  union  of  the  statesr  under  one  federal  head,"  "  a 
regard  to  public  justice,"  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  miUtary 
cstabHshment  for  a  time  of  peace,  and  the  making  of  "'those 
mutual  concessions  which  are  requisite  to  the  general  prosperity." 
His  refusal  to  accept  a  salary,  either  as  commander-in-chief 
or  as  president,  might  have  been  taken  as  affectation  or  im- 
pertinence in  any  one  else;  it  seemed  natural  and  proper  enough 
in  the  case  of  Washington,,  but  it  was  his  peculiar  privilege. 
It  is  even  posable  that  he  might  have  had  a  crown,  had  he 
been  willing  to  accept  it.  The  army,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
was  justly  dissatisfied  with  its  tteatment.  The  officers  were 
called  to  meet  at  Newburgh,  and  it  was  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  march  the  army  westward, 
appropriate  vacant  public  lands'as  part  compensation  for  arrears 
oi  pay,  leave  Congress  to  negotiate  for  peace  without  an  army, 
and  "  mock  at  their  calamity  and  laugh  when  their  fear  cometh." 
Less  publicly  avowed  was  the  purpose  to  make  their  commander- 
in-chief  king,  if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  aid  in  establishing  a 
monarchy.  Washington  put  a  summary  stop  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. A  letter  written  to  him  by  Colonel  Lewis  NicoU,  on  be- 
half of  this  coterie,  detailed  the  weakness  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  as  they  had  experienced  it,  their  desire  for  "  mixed 
govemmcnt,"  with  him  at  iu  head,  and  their  belief  that  "  the 
thle  of  king  "  would  be  objectionable  to  but  few  and  of  material 
advantage  to  the  country.  His  reply  was  peremptory  and 
indigoanL  In  plain  terms  he  stated  his  abhorrence  of  the 
proposal;  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  u^t  part  of  his  conduct 
could  have  encouraged  their  address;  they  could  not  have 
found  "  a  person  to  whom  their  schemes  were  more  disagree- 
able ";  and  he  charged  them, "  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your- 
self or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts 
from  yotir  mind,  and  never  communicate,  as  from  yourself 
Of  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like  nature."  His  influence, 
and  hb  alone,  secured  the  quiet  disbanding  of  the  discontented 
army.  That  influence  was  as  powerful  after  he  had  retired  to 
Mount  Vernon  as  before  the  resignation  of  his  command.  The 
Sodety  of  the  Cincinnati,  an  organization  composed  of  officers 
of  the  late  war,  chose  him  as  its  first  president;  but  he  in^sted 
that  the  Society  should  abandon  its  plan  of  hereditary  member- 
ship, and  chance  other  features  of  the  organization  against  which 
there  had  been  public  clamour.  When  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
gave  him  150  shares  of  stock  in  companies  formed  for  the 


improvement  of  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers,  and*  he  was 
unable  to  refuse  them  lest  his  action  should  be  misinterpreted, 
he  extricated  himself  by  giving  them  to  educational  institutions. 
His  voluminous  correspondence  shows  his  omtinued  concern 
for  a  standing  army  and  the  immediate  possession  of  the  western 
military  posts,  and  his  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
western  territory.  From  public  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
he  received  such  a  store  of  suggestions  as  came  to  no  other  man, 
digested  it,  and  was  enabled  by  means  of  it  to  speak  with  what 
seemed  infallible  wisdom.  In  the  midst  of  a  burden  of  letter- 
writing,  the  minute  details  in  his  diaries  of  tree-planting  and 
rotation  of  crops,  and  his  increasing  reading  on  the  poUttcal 
side  of  history,  he  found  time  to  entertain  a  stream  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  abroad.  Among 
these,  in  March  1785,  were  the  commissioners  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  who  met  at  Alexandria  (q.t.)  to  form  a  commercial 
code  for  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac,  and  made  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Mount  Vernon.  From  that  moment  the  current 
of  events,  leading  into  the  Annapolis  Convention  (see  Amma* 
pons,  Md.)  of  1786  and  the  Federal  Convention  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  shows  Washington's  close  supervision  at  every  point. 

When  the  Federal  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  in  May 
1787  to  frame  the  present  constitution,  Washington  was  present 
as  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  though  much  against  his  will;  and 
a  unanimous  vote  at  once  made  him  the  presi^ng  officer.  Natur- 
ally, therefore,  he  did  not  participate  in  debate;  and  he  seems 
to  have  qwken  but  once,  and  then  to  favour  an  amendment 
reducing  fiom  40,000  to  30,000  the  minimum  population  required 
as  a  basis  of  representation  in  the  House.  The  mere  suggestion, 
coming  from  him,  was  sufficient,  and  the  change  was  at  once 
agreed  to.  He  approved  the  constitution  which  was  decided 
upon,  believing,  as  he  said,  *'  that  it  was  the  best  constitution 
which  could  be  obtained  at  that  epoch,  and  that  this  or  a  dissolu- 
tion awaits  our  choice,  and  is  the  only  alternative."  As  president 
of  the  convention  he  signed  the  constitution,  and  kept  the  papers 
of  the  convention  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  government, 
when  they  were  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State.  All  his 
vast  influence  was  given  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  new 
instrument,  and  his  influence  was  probably  decisive.  When 
enough  states  had  ratified  to  assure  the  success  of  the  new 
govemmcnt,  and  the  time  came  to  elect  a  president,  there  was 
no  hesitation.  The  office  of  president  had  been  '*  cut  to  fit  the 
measure  of  George  Washington,"  and  no  one  thought  of  any 
other  person  in  connexion  with  it. .  The  unanimous  vote  of  the 
electors  made  him  the  first  president  of  the  United  States; 
their  unanimous  vote  elected  him  for  a  second  time  in  1792- 
1793;  and  even  after  he  had  positively  refused  to*  serve  for  a 
third  term,  two  electors  voted  for  him  in  r  796-1 797.  The  public 
events  of  his  presidency  are  given  elsewhere  (see  United  States, 
S  History).  VVhile  the  success  of  the  new  government  was  the  work 
of  many  men  and  many  causes,  one  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  factor  of  chief  importance  was  the  existence,  at  the  head 
of  the  executive  department,  of  such  a  character  as  Washington. 
It  was  he  who  gave  to  official  intercourse  formal  dignity  and 
distinction.  It  was  he  who  secured  for  the  president  the  power 
of  removal  from  office  without  the  intervention  of  the  Senate. 
His  support  of  Hamilton's  financial  plans  not  only  insured  a 
speedy  restoration  of  public  credit,  but  also,  and  even  more 
important,  gave  the  new  government  constitutional  ground  on 
which  to  stand;  while  his  firmness  in  dealing  with  the  "  Whisky 
Insurrection  "  taught  a  much-needed  and  wholesome  lesson  of 
respect  for  the  Federal  power.  His  official  visits  to  New  England 
in  2789,  to  Rhode  Island  in  1790  and  to  the  South  in  1791 
enabled  him  to  test  pubb'c  opinion  at  the  same  time  that  they 
increased  popular  interest  in  the  national  government.  Himself 
not  a  political  partisan,  he  held  the  two  natural  parties  apart, 
and  prevented  party  contest,  until  the  government  had  become 
too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  by  them.  Perhaps  the  final 
result  woold  not  in  any  case  have  failed,  even  had  "  blood  and 
iron  "  been  necessary  to  bring  it  about;  but  the  quiet  attainment 
of  the  result  was  due  to  the  personality  of  Washington,  as  well 
as  to  the  political  sense  of  the  American  people. 
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It  would  be  &  great  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
influence  of  the  president  was  fairly  appreciated  during  his 
term  ol  office,  or  that  he  himself  was  uniformly  respected. 
Washington  seems  never  to  have  understood  fully  either  the 
nature,  the  si|piificance,  or  the  inevitable  necessity  of  party 
government  in  a  republic.  Instead,  he  attempted  to  balance 
party  against  party,  selected  representatives  of  opposing  political 
views  to  save  in  his  first  cabinet,  and  sought  in  that  way  to 
nctttraUxe  the  effects  of  parties.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  two  leading  members  of  the  cabinet,  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  exponents  for  the  most  part  of  diametric- 
ally  opposite  political  doctrines,  soon  ocaqned  the  position,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  them,  of  *'  two  game-cocks  in  a  pit." 
The  unconscious  drift  of  Washington's  mind  was  toward  the 
Federalist  party;  his  letters  to  La  Fayette  and  to  Patrick  Henry, 
in  December  1798  and  January  1799^  make  that  evident  even 
without  the  record  of  his  earlier  career  as  presidenL  It  is  in- 
a>nceivable  that,  to  a  man  with  his  type  <^  mind  and  his  extra- 
ordinary experience,  the  practical  sagacity,  farsightedness  and 
aggressive  courage  of  the  Federalists  should  not  have  seemed 
to  embody  the  best  political  wisdom,  however  little  he  may  have 
been  disposed  to  ally  himself  with  any  party  group  or  subscribe 
to  any  comprehensive  creed.  Accordingly,  when  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party  came  to  be  formed,  about  1795,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  its  leaders  would  long  submit  with  patience  to 
the  continual  interposition  of  Washington's  name  and  influence 
between  themselves  and  their  opponents;  but  they  maintained 
a  calm  exterior.  Some  of  their  followers  were  less  discreet. 
The  president's  proclamation  of  neutrality,  in  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  excited  them  to  anger;  his  support  of 
Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain  roused  them  to  fury.  His 
firmness  in  thwarting  the  activities  of  Edmond  Charles  Edouard 
Genet,  minister  from  France,  alienated  the  partisans  of  France; 
his  suppression  of  the  "  Whisky  Insurrection  "  aroused  in  some 
the  fear  of  a  military  despotism.  Forged  letters,  purporting 
to  show  his  desire  to  abandon  the  revolutionary  struggle;  were 
published;  be  was  accused  of  drawing  more  than  his  salary; 
bis  manners  were  ridiculed  as  *'  aping  monarchy  ";  hints  of 
the  propriety  of  a  guillotine  for  his  benefit  began  to  appear; 
he  was  iqwken  of  as  the  "  stepfather  of  his  counlr>-.'*  The  brutal 
attacks,  exceeding  in  virulence  anjrthing  that  would  be  tolerated 
to-day,  embittered  his  presidency,  especially  during  his  second 
term:  in  1793  he  is  reported  to  have  declared,  in  a  cabinet 
meeting,  tliat  "  he  would  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  his 
present  situation,**  and  that  "  he  had  never  repented  but  once 
the  having  slipped  the  moment  of  resigning  his  office,  and  that 
was  every  poment  since."  The  most  unpleasant  portions  of 
Jefferson's  Anas  arc  those  in  which,  with  an  air  of  psychological 
dissection,  he  details  the  storms  of  passion  into  which  the  president 
was  driven  by  the  newspaper  attacks  upon  him.  There  is  no 
reason  to  belie\x,  however,  that  these  attacks  represented  the 
feeling  of  any  save  a  small  minority  of  the  poUtidans;  the  people 
never  wavered  in  their  devotion  to  the  president,  and  his  election 
would  have  been  unanimous  in  Z796,  as  in  1792  and  1789,  had 
he  been  willing  lo  serve. 

He  retired  from  the  presidency  in  1797,*  and  returned  to  Mount 
Vernon,  his  journey  thither  being  marked  by  popular  demon- 
strations of  affection  and  esteem.  At  Mount  Vernon,  which  had 
suffered  from  neglect  during  hb  absence,  he  resumed  the  planta- 
tion life  which  he  k>\*ed,  the  society  of  his  family,  and  the  care 
of  his  slaves.  He  had  resolved  some  time  before  never  to  obtain 
another  slave,  and  "  wished  from  his  soul "  that  Virginia  could 
be  persuaded  to  abolish  slavery;  "  it  might  prevrnt  much  future 
mischief  **;  but  the  unprecedented  profitableness  of  the  cotton 
industry,  under  the  impetus  of  the  recently  invented  cotton 
gin,  had  already  begun  to  change  public  sentiment  regarding 
da\'eTy,  and  Washington  was  too  old  to  attempt  further  innova- 
tions. Visitors  continued  to  flock  to  htm,  and  his  correspondence, 
as  always,  took  a  wide  range.  In  1 798  he  was  nude  commander- 
iii-cfaMf  of  the  provinonal  army  raised  in  anticipation  of  war  with 
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France,  and  was  fretted  almost  b^ond  endiirtiioe  hy  the  qutmit 

of  Federalist  politicians  over  the  distribution  of  commissions. 
In  the  midst  of  these  mih'tary  preparations  he  was  struck  down 
by  sudden  illness,  which  lasted  but  for  a  day,  and  died  at  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  14th  of  December  1799.  His  disorder  was  an 
oodematous  afiiection  of  the  wind-pipe^  contracied  by  exposure 
during  a  long  ride  in  a  snowstorm,  and  aggravated  by  neglect 
and  by  such  contemporary  remedies  as  bleeding,  gsiglea  of 
"  mohisscs,  vinegar  and  batter  "  and  "  vinegar  and  sage  tea," 
which  "almost  suffocated  him,"  and  a  blister  of  contbaridcs 
on  the  throat.  He  died  as  simply  as  he  had  lived;  his  lost  words 
were  only  business  directions,  affectionate  remembrances  to 
relatives,  and  repeated  apologies  to  the  physicians  and  attcndaats 
for  the  trouble  he  was  giving  them.  Just  before  he  died,  says 
his  secretary,  Tobias  Lear,  he  fdt  his  own  pulse;  his  countenance 
changed;  the  attending  physician  placed  his  hands  over  the 
eyes  of  the  dying  man,  "  aiMl  he  expired  without  a  strug^e  or 
a  sigh."  The  third  of  the  series  of  resolutions  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  five  days  after  his  death,  by  John 
Marshall  of  Virginia,  later  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
sUtes  exactly,  if  somewhat  ihetoricaQy,  the  positipnof  Washing* 
tion  in  Amoican  history:  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."*  His  will  contaiiied  a  pro- 
vision freeing  his  slaves,  and  a  request  that  no  orotkm  be  pro- 
nounced at  his  funeraL  His  remains  rest  in  the  family  vault 
at  Mount  Vernon  iq.v.),  which  since  i860  has  been  held  by  an 
association,  practically  as  national  property. 

AH  contemporary  accounts  agree  that  Washington  waa  of 
imposing  presence.  He  measured  just  6  ft.  when  prepared  for 
burial;  but  his  height  in  his  prime,  as  given  in  bis  orders  for 
clothes  from  London,  was  3  in.  more.  La  Fayeue  says 
that  his  hands  were  "  the  la^^est  be  ever  saw  00  a  nnan." 
Custis  says  that  his  complexion  was  "  fair,  but  considerably 
(k>rid."  His  weight  was  about  220  lb.  Evidently  it  was  his 
extraordinary  di^oity  and  poise,  forbidding  even  the  suggestion 
of  familiarity,  quite  as  much  a&^  suture,  that  impressed  those 
who  knew  him.  The  various  and  widdy-differing  portraits  of 
him  find  exhaustive  treatment  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Justin 
Wiusor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  af  Awurica.  Winsor 
thinks  that  "the  favourite  profile  has  been  unquestionably 
Houdon's,  with  Gilbert  Stuart's  canvas  for  the  full  face,  and 
probably  Jfohn  Trumbull's  for  the  figure."  Stuart's  face,  howevw 
with  its  calm  and  benign  escprcssion,  has  fixed  the  popular 
notion  of  Washington. 

Washington  was  childless:  the  people  of  his  lime  said  he 
was  the  father  only  of  his  country.  Collateral  branches  of  the 
family  have  given  the  Lees,  the  Custi^s,  and  other  famDics  a 
claim  to  an  infusion  of  the  blood. 

BiBuocnannr.— A  complete  bibliogiaphy  of  books  rdathiff  to 
Wa»hiagtoo  would  be  vccy  volaminoua.  The  b^t  cdiijonol  hta 
WrUin^s  is  that  of  W.  C  Ford  (14  vob.,  New  York,  1889-1891). 
Sparks  s  cdirion  (13  volii..  Boston.  1837)  has  in  the  main  been  super- 
seitcd,  thougli  it  contains  some  papers  not  included  by  Ford,  and  the 
Lrfr.  which  coropracs  vol.-  L.  still  has  value.    J.  D.  Rkhaidson'a 
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collects  the  presicJcntial  messages  and  procLimattons,  with  a  iri. 
omi^ions.  A  descriptive  list  of  biocranfiies  and  biographkal 
sketches  is  ^iven  in  W.  S.  Baker's  Bihlioilteca  Wmsitngjloiiiama 
(Philadriphia.  1889).  The  moBt  important  lives  are  those  of  Jaha 
Mandiatt  (f^iUdeiphia.  1804-1807).  D^vii  Ramsay  (New  Yort, 
1807),  Washington  Irnne  (New  York,  1855-1859).  E,  E.  Hale  (New 
York,  1888).  H.  C  Lodse  (Boston.  1889:  rev.  ed.,  1898),  B.  T. 
Thayer  (New  Yoric.  1894)  and  Woodrow  Wilson  (New  York,  1897). 
Valuable  for  their  presentation  of  differing  aspects  of  Wa^neton  • 
career  anz  W.  S.  Baker's  Ititunry  of  WaikiMfton  (Philadaphia. 
1892).  li.  B.  Carrineton's  Waskimglon  the  Soldier  (New  York.  1899). 
G.  W.  P.  Oistis's  I&nllectioms  and  PrkaU  Ugmmrs  of  Waskiughm. 
(New  York,  i860),  P.  L.  Ford's  Trme  Ct^rge  Waskimgtem  (PhiU- 
ddphio,  189^  and  R.  Riah's  WashiwtUm  in  Domtslit  JMt  (Phila- 
delphia 1857).  The  bq^  campn!hcn^\e  histories  of  the  United 
Slates  by  BancroTt,  Hildrvlh,  Win«nr.  McMaster,  Von  Hoist,  Schouler 
and  Av^.  the  biocraphies  in  the  "  American  Statesmen  "  seriea* 
and  Hart's  "  Amcncan  Nation  **  series,  are  indispensable.  There 
is  an  iatcfCKting  attempt  to  make  a  composiie  poarait  of  Washinctott 
in  Sctnue  (Docemlicr  1 1 . 1 885).  (W.M acO.  \ 
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U  ft  city  and  the  capita!  of  tlie  United  States 
6f  America,  cotemliiout  with  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the 
north-east  bank  of  the  Potomac  river  at  the  head  of  tide  and 
navigation,  40  m.  S.W.  of  Baltimore,  135  m.  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia, 
and  22$  ffl.  S.W.  of  New  York.  Area,  60  sq.  m.  (enlusive  of 
10  iq.  BL  of  water  surface).  Pop.  (1890)  230,392;  (1900) 
978,7181  of  whom  20,119  ^"^re  foreign-bom  and  87,186  were 
negrofis;  (1910)  33X1069.  The  city  proper  covers  only  about 
10  sq.  m.  lying  between  the  Anacostia  river  and  Rock  Creek, 
and  raing  from  the  low  bank  of  the  Potomac,  which  is  here 
nearly  x  m.  wide;  above  are  encircling  hills  and  a  broken 
plateau,  which  rise  to  a  mazimum  height  of  430  ft.  and  contain 
the  former  dty  of  Georgetown,  the  villages  of  Anaoostia, 
Brightwood,    TennaUytown,  and  other  suburban  districts. 

Streets  and  Parks. — ^The  original  plan  of  the  dty,  which  was 
prepared  by  Major  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant  (i7SS~iS'5)»  under 
the  supervision  of  President  Washington  and  Thomas  Jcfierson,' 
was  a  masterpiece  in  landscape  architecture  and  in  the  main 
it  has  been  preserved.  Besides  streets  running  east  and  west, 
which  are  named  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  streets 
nmning  north  and  south,  which  are  numbered,  there  are  avenues 
named  for  various  states,  which  radiate  from  two  foci — the 
Capitol  and  the  White  House — or  traverse  the  city  without  any 
fixed  plan.  North  and  south  of  the  Capitol  they  are  numbered; 
east  and  west  from  it  streets  are  lettered,  but  streets  are  dis- 
tinguished by  annexing  to  the  name  or  letter  thp  name  of  the 
quarter:  N.W.,  S.W.,  N.E.  or  S.E.— the  city  is  divided  into 
these  four  parts  by  North  Capitol,  East  Capitol  and  South 
Capitol  streets,  which  intersect  at  the  CapitoL  The  width  of  the 
avenues  is  from  120  to  160  ft.  and  the  width  of  the  streets  from 
80  to  1 20  ft.  More  than  one-half  the  area  of  the  city  is  comprised 
in  its  streets,  avenues  and  public  parka.  Among  the  principal 
residence  streets  are  Massachusetts,  especially  between  Dupont 
and  Sheridan  drdes,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Vermont 
Avenues  and  x6th  Street,  all  in  the  N  W.  quarter  of  the  dty. 
The  principal  business  streets  are  Pennsylvania  Avenue  (cq>ec^ 
ally  between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House)  and  7th.  9th,  14th 
and  F  streets.  Streets  and  avenues  for  the  most  port  are  paved 
with  a  smooth  asphalt  pavement,  and  many  of  them  have 
two  and  occaaonally  four  rows  of  overarching  shade  trees  and 
private  lawns  on  cither  side.  At  neariy  every  intersection  of  I  wo 
avenues  is  a  circle  or  square  in  which  is  the  statue  of  some  notable 
American  whose  name  the  square  bears.  At  the  intersection 
of  a  street  with  an  avenue  there  is  usually  the  reservation  of  a 
small  triangular  grass  pk>t  at  least.  In  L'Eofant's  plan  a  park 
or  mall  was  to  extend  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House 
Instead  of  this  the  mall  extends  from  the  Capitol  to  Washington 
Monument,  which  stands  near  the  intersection  of  lines  west  from 
the  Gapit(^  and  south  from  the  White  House  In  1001 ,  however, 
a  cnmmivBon  (Daniel  Hudson  Bumham,  C.  F.  McKim,  Augustus 
St  Gaudens  and  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Jr.)  was  appointed  by  authority 
of  the  United  States  Senate  to  prepare  plans  for  the  beautifi* 
cation  of  the  dty  and  this  body,  seeking  in  the  main  to  return  to 
L'Enfant's  plan,  h»  submitted  a  dtagn  for  a  park-like  treatment 
of  the  entire  district  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
avenues  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House  and  between  lower 
New  York  Avenue  and  the  Potomac,  with  an  elm-shaded  mall 
300  ft.  wide  bisecting  the  park  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Monument, 
with  a  group  of  offidal  and  sdentilic  buildings  fronting  the  mall 
on  dther  side,  with  a  group  of  munidpal  buildings  between  the 
mall  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  with  a  Lincoln  memorial 
OD  the  bank  of  the  Potomac  Potomac  Park  (740  acres),  a 
portion  of  which  is  embraced  fn  this  design,  has  already  been 
reclaimed  from  the  Potomac  river.  On  Rock  Creek,  above 
Georgetown,  is  the  National  Zoological  Park  (under  the  control 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution),  embradng  170  acres  in  a  pictu- 
resqoe  site.    North  of  this  and  extending  to  the  boundary  of  the 

*Tbe  actual  surveying  and  laying  out  of  the  city  was  done  by 
Andrew  Ellioott  (173^-1820). advil  engineer,  who  had  been  employed 
in  many  boundary  ai»pute<:.  who  became  survrvor-genctal  of  the 
United  States  in  1792.  and  from  1812  until  his  death  was  professor 
«f  nMtbemacics  at  the  United  Sutes  Mihtary  Academy  at  West 
Poiot. 


District,  and  mduding  both  banks  oT  Rock  Creek,  with  Us  wild 
and  picturesque  beauty,  is  a  tract  of  1600  acres,  known  as  Rock 
Creek  Park. 

OtmaU— The  dimate  of  Wa»hineton  b  characterised  by  great 
humidity,  long-continued  and  somewhat  oppressive  heat  in  summer, 
and  mild  winters.  Dunng  a  period  of  thirty-throe  veare  ending 


ever,  from  an  absolute  maximum  of  ioa*  to  an  absolute  minimum 
of  -IS*  There  is  an  average  annual  precipitation  of  4^*1  in., 
which  is  quite  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year  Although 
snowstorms  arc  infrequent  and  snow  never  lies  long  on  the  ground, 
the  average  fall  of  snow  for  the  year  amounts  to  22*5  in. 

Buildings.— In  a  dignified  landscape  netting  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
that  is  itacU  nearly  100  ft.  above  the  Potomac  stands  the  Capitol ' 
^(built  1793-1827.  architect,  William  Thornton  (d.  1827).  super- 
intendent of  the  Patent  Office,  whose  dcsigiu  were  modified  by 
B  H  Latrobe  and  Charles  Bulnnch,  wings  and  dome  added  1851- 
1865)  It  consists  of  a  central  building  <^  Virginu  sand»tooe« 
painted  white,  and  two  wings  of  white  Massachusetts  maible  Its 
length  is  751  ft.,  and  its  bieadih  ranges  in  diflerent  parts  from  121 
to  324  ft  The  main  building  is  surmounted  with  an  iron  dome, 
designed  by  Thomas  Ustic  Walter,  which  rues  to  a  height  of  268I  ft., 
and  on  the  dome  i»  a  statue  of  Liberty  (1863.  t^\  (t  high)  ^ 
Thomas  Crawford  The  Capitol  faces  east,  and  on  this  side  is  a  nchly 
sculptured  '  oortico  with  Corinihuin  columns  leading  to  the  rotunda 
under  the  ooroe,  a  sculptured  Connthian  portico  leading  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  in  the  north  wing,  and  a  plain  Corinthian  poruco 
leading  to  the  Hall  of  Reprewnutives  m  the  south  wing,  there  is 
also  a  portico  at  each  end  and  on  the  west  ude  of  each  winu  The 
rotunda,  96  ft.  in  diameter  and  180  ft  high,  is  decorated  with  eight 
historical  paintings;  "Landing  of  Columbus"  (1402).  by  John 
Vandcrlyn;  "  De  Soto  discovering  the  Mississippi  (>54i}i  by 
William  Henry  Powell,  "  Baptism  of  Pocahontas  (1613).  byjohn 
Cadsby  Chapjnian;  "Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  from  E>elft 
Haven ~ 


ven  "  (1620).  by  Robert  Walter  Weir.  "  Signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  (1776).  by  John  Trumbull.  "Surrender  ol 
Buigoyne  at  Saratoga  *  (1777).  by  Trumbull,  "  Surreod<*r  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown"  (1781).  by  TnimbuU.  and  "  Washinatoa 
resigning  his  Commission  at  Annapolis"  (1783),  by  TrumBuIL 
Between  the  rotunda  and  the  Hall  of  Kcprcsentaiives  is  the  National 
Han  of  Statuary  (formerly  the  Hall  01  Representatives),  in  mhich 
each  state  in  the  Union  may  erect  statues  of  two  "  of  her  chosen 
sons",  and  between  the  rotunda  and  the  Senate  Chamber  is  the 
room  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  until  1859  was  the  Senate 
Chamber  * 

The  Executive  Mansion,  mote  commonly  called  the  White  House, 
the  official  residence  of  the  president,  is  a  two*storey  budding  of 
Virginia  freestone,  pamred  white  since  1814  to  hide  the  marks  of 
fire — only  the  walls  were  left  standing  after  the  capture  of  the  city 
b^  the  British  in  that  year  It  is  170  ft  long  ^nd  86  ft  deep  It  is 
simple  but  disnified.  the  principal  euerior  ornaments  are  an  Ionic 
portico  and  a  balustrade  The  vVhne  Hou»e  was  built  m  1792-1709 
from  designs  by  Jame<>  Hoban.  whoclowly  followed  the  plans  of  the 
*  ikc      '  ' 


ts  of  the  dukes  of  Leinster,  near  Dubhn,  and  in  1902-1903.  when 
new  executive  offices  and  a  cabinet  room  were  built  and  were  con- 
nected with  the  White  Hou<«  by  an  esplanade,  many  of  the  ortginal 
features  of  Hohan'«  plan  were  restored  East  of  the  White  m>u«e 
and  obstructing  the  view  from  it  to  the  Capitol  stands  the  oldest  of 
the  departmental  buildiogs,  the  Treasury  Building  (architect. 
Robert  Mills  <i78i-i8s«).  then  U  S  anhitect).  an  imposing  edifire 
mainly  of  graalie.  Sio  it.  long  and  180  ft  wide,  on  the  east  front 
is  a  coloniude  of  trurty-ei|^ht  Ionic  columns,  and  on  each  of  the 
other  three  sides  is  an  Ionic  poriiro  (^  the  opposite  side  of  the 
White  House  is  a  massive  granite  building  of  the  State,  War  and 
Navy  Departments*  567  ft. long  and  342  u.  wide  The  Library  of 
Conmea  (1889*1807.  cost,  eaclusive  of  site,  over  86.ooo.oou). 
soutn«east  of  the  Capitol,  was  deswned  by  Smithmeyer  St  Peii. 
and  the  designs  were  modified  by  Edward  frarce  Casey  (b  1864). 
the  arclmect .  it  » in  the  Itahan  Renausance  ttyle,  is  340  by  470  fc. 
and  encloses  four  courts  and  a  central  rotunda  surmounted  by  a  flat 
black  copper  dome,  with  gilded  panek  and  a  lantern.  Thccvtenor 
walls  are  of  white  New  Hampstiire  granite,  and  the  walls  of  the 

•  See  Glenn  Brown,  The  Htstorj  of  the  VmUd  Slates  Capitol  (2  vola.. 
1900-1903) 

'The  allegorical  decorationn  here  are  by  Persico  and  Horatjo 
Gftenoi^h.  those  on  the  Senate  portico  aie  by  Thomas  Crawford, 
who  demgned  the  beonae  doon  at  the  entianrea  to  the  Senate  and 
House  wings  At  the  east  door  of  the  rotunda  is  the  bronze  door 
(1858.  modfllrd  by  Randolph  Rogers)  At  the  wcsi  entrance  are 
ebborate  bronze  doors  ( i^io)  by  G>um  Amateis  (b  1855). 

*  Connected  with  the  Capitol  by  subways,  immedutely  S  E.  and 
N  E  of  the  Capitol  mpeciivdv.  are  the  marble  office  buildings 
(1908)  of  the  House  of  Repcesentativcs  and  of  the  Senate     The 

I  Capitol  IS  connected  by  subways  with  the  Library  of  Congicas  also.. 
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interior  t!owt$  kn  oC  Maryland  granite  and  wlitte  enamelled  bricks. 
There  are  numerous  sculptural  adornments  without  and  there  is 
elaborate  interior  decoration  with  paintings,  sculpture,  coloured 
marbles  and  gilding.^  Two  squares  north  of  the  Senate  office- 
building  is  the  Union  Railway  btation  (1908,  343  by  760  ft.,  cost, 
$4,000,000),  designed  by  Daniel  Hudson  Burnham,  consisting  ot  a 
main  building  of  white  granite  (from  Bethel.  Vermont)  and  two 
wings,  and  facing  a  beautiful  plaza.  On  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
nearly  midway  between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  is  the 
nine-storey  Post  Office  {tSqg;  with  a  tower  300  ft.  high),  housing 
the  United  States  Post  Office  Department  and  the  City  Post  Office. 
A  few  squares  north-west  of  it  are  the  General  Lanid  Office,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (commonly  called 
the  Patent  Office),  with  Doric  portico;  the  Pension  Office,  in  which 
the  Inauguration  Ball  is  held  on  the  evening  of  each  president's 
taking  ofnce:  the  Government  Printmg  Office  (twelve  storeys — one 
of  the  few  tall  offire-buildings  in  the  city) ;  the  City  Hall,  or  District 
Court  House;  and  the  District  Building  (1908),  another  building  of 
the  local  government.  On  the  heights  north  of  Georgetown  is  the 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  one  of  the  best -equipped  institu- 
Hons  of  the  land :  from  it  Washmgton  time  is  telegraphed  daily  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Near  Rock  Creek,  west  of  George- 
town, IS  the  Signal  Office  and  headquarters  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  In  the  Mall  are  the  building  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (9.P.),  the  National 
Museum  (1910),  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  and  here  a  builcfing  for  the  Department  of  Justice  is  to 
be  erected.  Facine  the  Mall  on  the  south  is  the  home  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  in  which  the  United  States  paper  money 
and  postage  stamps  are  made.  Not  far  from  the  White  House  is  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  (1894-1897,-  architect,  Ernest  Flaeg),  of 
white  Georgia  marble  in  a  Nco-Grccian  style,  housing  a  cdTcction 
of  paintings  (especially  American  portraits)  and  statuary;  the 
gallery  was  founded  and  endowed  in  1869  by  William  Wilson  Cor- 
coran (1798-1888)  "  for  the  perpetual  establishment  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts."  The  Public  Library,  a  gift  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  is  a  white  marble  building  in  the  Mount  Vernon  Square, 
at  the  intersection  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  avenues.  A 
prominent  building,  erected  with  money  given  mainly  by  Mr 
Carnegie,  is  that  of  the  Pan-American  Union  (formeriy  Bureau  of 
American  Republics)  The  old  Ford's  Theatre,  in  which  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated,  is  on  Tenth  Street  N  W  between  E  and 
F  The  house  in  which  Lincoln  died  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  contains  relict  of  Lincoln  collected  by  O  H.  Oldroyd. 

Monuments. — Foremost  among  the  city's  many  monuments  is 
that  erected  to  the  memory  of  George  Washington.  It  is  a  plain 
obelisk  of  white  Maryland  marble,  «(S  ft.  square  at  the  base  and 
'555  ft.  in  height ,  it  was  begun  in  r648,  but  the  work  was  abandoned 
m  1855-1877,  but  was  completed  in  1884  at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000* 
Among  statues  of  Washington  are  the  half-nude  seated  figuie  (1843) 
byGreenough  intheSmithtsontan  Institution,  and  an  equestrian  statue 
(i860)  of  Washmeton  at  the  Battle  of  Princeton  by  Clark  Mills  in 
Washington  Circle.  Among  the  other  prominent  statues  are: 
the  equestrian  statue  (1908)  of  General  Philip  Sheridan  in  Sheridan 
Circle,  by  Gutxon  Borglum ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Sherman 
near  the  Treasury  Building,  by  Carl  Rohl-Smith:  a  statue  of 
Frcdenck  the  Great  (by  T.  uphucs;  presented  to  the  United  States 
by  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany)  in  front  of  the  Arnw  War 
College  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anacostia  rrvcr;  a  statue  of  General 
NathanacI  Greene  (by  H  K.  Brown)  in  Stanton  Sauare,  statues 
of  General  Winfield  Scott  in  Scott  Square  (by  H  K  Brown)  and  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  (by  Launt  Thompson),  a  statue 
of  Rear-Admiral  S  F  Du  Pont  in  Dupom  Circle  (by  Launt  Thomp- 


son), of  Rear-Admiral  D  G  Farragut  (by  Vinnie  Ream    Hoxtel; 

an  equestrian  statue  of  General  George  H   Thomas  (by  J   Q   A 

Ward),  erected  by  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 


1 A  bronze  fountain.  "  The  Court  of  Neptune."  in  front  of  the 
Library,  ta  by  Hinton  Perry-  Granite  portrait  busts  of  great  authors 
occupy  niches  in  windows  near  the  entrance;  these  are  by  J  S. 
Hartley^  Herbert  Adams  and  F.  W.  RuckstuhL  The  allcsoncal 
figures  over  the  entrance  are  by  Bela  L.  Pratt  There  aze  fine  bronze 
doors  by  Olin  Warner  and  Frederick  Macroonnies.  Among  the 
mural  paintings  are  series  by  John  W.  Alexander,  Kenyon  Cox, 
E.  H.  Blashficld.  Henry  Oliver  Walker  (b.  1643).  Walter  KlcEwcn. 
Elihu  Vcddcr,  Charles  Sprague  Pcarce  (b.  1851).  Edward  Simmons 
(b.  1852).  George  Willoughby  Maynard  (b.  1843).  Robert  Rcid 
(b.  1862),  George  R.  Barse,  Jr.  (b.  1861),  W.  A.  Mackay,  F  W. 
Benson  (b.  1862),  Walter  Shirfav  (b.  1838),  Gari  Mclchers  (b.  i860), 
W.  De  L.  Dodge  (b.  1867)  and  otSiera. 

*  The  site  is  said  to  Invc  been  chosen  by  Washington  himself^ 
Congress  had  planned  a  marble  monument  in  1783.  Jn  1833  the 
Washington  National  Monument  Society  was  formed  and  a  popubr 
aobjcrtption  was  taken.  The  obelisk  was  designed  by  Robert  Mills, 
whose  original  plan  ineltided  a  "  Pantheon  '100  ft.  high  with  a 
tolonnadc  and  a  coloasal  statue  of  Washington.  After  1877  the  work 
waft  carried  on  by  an  appropnation  m.ideby  Congress.  See  Frederick 
L.  HArv<»v.  History  e/  the  Washtngfan  Alonumeni  and  tlu  National 
'Wafehtngcon,  i901>« 


<Mie  of  (^eral  Geone  B.  McCleHan,  by  Frederick  MaoflMnuitii}  ( 
statues  of  Lincoln.*  by  Scott  Flannery  and  (in  Lincoln  Parl^  by 
Thomas  Ball,  of  Joseph  Henry  (by  W.  W  Stoiy)  in  the  grounds  m 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  of  John  Marshall  (by  Story)  on  the 
west  terrace  of  the  Capitol,  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  (by  Clark 
Mills)  and,  in  Lafayette  Square,  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  (by 
Falgui^reand  Merci^),of  the  Comtede  Rochambeau  (by  r.  Hamarj 
and  of  Baron  von  Steuben  (1910).  In  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  at  the 
foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  is  a  Monument  of  Peace  (by  Franklin  Simmons) 
in  memory  of  ofBcers,  seamen  and  marines  of  the  U.S.  Navy  killed 
in  the  Qvil  War. 
Cenuiefvts.—<ki  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Potomac,  ia  Vtmnia,  and 


ictcorological  observations  at  army  posts) 
186  acres,  is  Arlington,  a  Natifonal  Cemetery  (of  408>33  acr^),  in 
which  lie  buried  3i,io6i5oldiers  killed  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  ww 
with  Spain;  among  the  distinguished  officers  buried  here  are 
General  Philip  Hcniy  Sheridan,  Admiral  David  Dixon  Porter, 
General  losepli  Wheeler  and  General  Henry  W.  Lawton ;  there  is  a 
Spanish  War  Monument;  the  erounds  are  noted  for  their  natural 
beauty,  and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  commandiiig  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  city  is  Arlington  House  (1802).  the  residence  of  Ueorge  Wash- 
ington Parke  Custis  (1781-1857),  grandson  of  Martha  Washington, 
and  afterwards  of  Cjeneral  Robert  E.  Lee,  Castis*s  8on-in-la.w;  the 
estate  was  seized  by  Federal  troopa  early  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
bought  by  the  United  Sutes  in  1864;  there  was  a  military  boapitd 
here^  throughout  the  Civil  War.  Adjoining  the  erounds  01  the 
Soldiers*  Home  (3m.  N.  of  the  Capitol)  isa  National  Military  Cemetery 
containing  the  graves  of  7320  soldiers.  On  the  bank  of  the  Anacostia 
river,  east  of  the  Capitol,  is  the  Congressional  Cemetery  containino; 
the  graves  of  many  memben  of  Congress.  North  of  Georgetown  w 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  are 
Rock  Creek,  Glenwood,  Harmony,  Prospect  Hill  and  St  Mary's  Ceme- 
teries. A  crematorium  was  completed  in  1909,  and  cremation 
instead  of  interment  has  since  been  urged  by  the  District  com- 
missioners. 

Chanliest  Sfc. — ^The  National  Soldiera'  Home  (18^1),  founded  by 
General  Winfield  Scott,  comprises  five  buildings,  with  accommoda- 
tions for  800  retired  or  disabled  soldiers,  and  512  acres  of  beautiful 
Bounds.  The  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the 
istnct  of  Columbia  are  the  following  government  institutiona,under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Frcedmcn's  Hospital  (1862),  United  States  Naval  Hospital  (1866), 
"vA  Insane  Asylum  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Anacostia  river,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Industrial  Home  School  (tSja).  a  Municipal  Lodging 
House  (189a),  a  Soldksra'  and  Sailors'  Temporary  Home  (iwiS). 
Workhouse,  Keform  School  (or  Bo>'8,  Reform  ScKool  for  Girls  and 
Industrul  Home  School  (1872).  Among  many  private  Institution* 
are  the  Washington  City  Orphan  Asylum  (1815);  Lutheran  Eye, 
Ear  and  Throat  Infirmary  (1889);  Episcopal  Eye,  Ear  aiid  Thrfjnt 
Hospital  (1897):  Providence  Hospital  (1861;  bistcra  of  Charity): 
George  Wadiiagton  University  Howital  (1898);  Cieorgeiown 
University  Hospital  (1898);  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  11866); 
Children's  Hospital  (1B71):  W'ashington  Hospital  for  Foundlings 
(1887):  Chiklrcn's  Temporary  Home  (1899;  for  negroes);  a 
German  Orphan  Asylum  (1879):  Washington  Home  for  Incurablea 

11889),  Home  for  the  Aged  (1871);  the  National  Lutheran  Home 
1890).  the  Methodist  Home  (1890)  and  Baptist  Home  (1880). 
i  '  non-support  law,"  which  went  into  effect  in  1906.  enacts  that  a 
man  who  refuses  to  provide  for  his  family  «vhen  able  to  do  it  shall 
be  committed  to  the  u-orkhouae  for  hard  labour,  and  that  fifty  oenta 
a  day  shall  be  paid  to  bis  family.  A  Juvenile  Court  and  a  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians  have  extensive  iurisdiction  over  dependent 
and  delinquent  children,  and  a  general  supervision  of  all  charitiea 
and  corrections  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Charities,  consisting  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Education. — Washin^on  is  one  of  the  leading  educational  centres 
of  the  United  States.  The  public  school  system,  under  the  control 
of  a  Board  of  Education  of  six  men  and  three  women  appointed  by 
the  supreme  court  fudges  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  embtaoea 
kindergartens,  pnmary  schools,  ^mmar  schools,  high  sdiools,  a 
business  high  school,  manual  training  schools,  normal  schools  and 
nicht  schools.  The  schools  arc  open  nine  months  in  the  year,  and 
allchildren  between ei^ht  and  fourteen  years  of  age  arc  required  to 
attend  some  public,  private  or  parochial  school  during  these  tnoatba 
unless  cacuacu  because  of  some  physical  or  mental  disaoiUty.  Geoi^e 
Washington  University,  in  the  vionity  of  the  White  House,  isa  non- 
scctanan  institution  (opened  in  1821  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  aa  "  The  Columbian  College  in  the 
District  of  Columbia",  endowed  by  W  W.  Corcoran  in  1B73, 
organized  as  the  Columbian  University  in  1873,  organised  under  its 
present  name*  an  1904).  and  comprises  Columbian  College  of  Arts 

'  A  Lincoln  memorial  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Mall  W  ol  the 
Washington  monument 

*  The  name  was  changed  when  the  offer  of  the  George  Washington 
Memonal  Assocution  to  build  a  ^500,000  nicmoriar  building 
accepted. 
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and  SdenoeB  with  a  graduate  deMftment  (1^3).  «  College  of  ih« 

Political   Sciences    (1907).   Washington    College   of    Engineering. 

divisaomtoTarchiUKture  and  education  (iqo7).a  Ucpartmcnt  o(  Law 

(first  organised  in  1826;  blosed  m  1877.  reorganised  in  1865).  a 

Departoient  of  Medkine  (1831 ;  unce  1866  in  a  butldtng  given  by 

W  W.  Copcofan).  with  aevcral  aAhated  bospilalft.  a  Department 

of  Dentistry  (1887),  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy ^untitxl  «uh 

the  university  in  1906).  and  a  College  of  Vetcrioary  Medicine  (1968). 

In  1909  this  University  had  18$  in&cmctors  and  ijuo  students. 

Gcovgetowo  Untvenity  10  in  Georgetown  (f  v ).     The  Caibolie 

UiuTencty  of  America   (tnoorporaicd   1887.  opened   1889).  with 

building  near  the  Soldiers'  Home,  standi  at  the  head  of  Roman 

Catholic  crhools  in  America.     Although   designed  especially   for 

advanced  theological  studies,  h  conipnscs  a  School  of  the  Sarred 

Sciences,  a  School  of  Philosophy,  a  bchonl  of  Lettem.  a  School  of 

PbyncaJ  Scienoes,  a  School  of  Biological  ScienoeSi  a  School  of  Social 

Scieooe*,  a  School  of  Juruprudencc.  a  School  of  Law  and  a  School  of 

Technological  Sciences.    In  1909  its  facuhy  numbered  42  and  its 

students  225.     A  Franciscan  convent.  Dommiran.   Pautist  and 

Marist  bouses,  and  Trinity  Cotlcpp  for  gtrts  ane  afhiiated  with  the 

Catboiac  Unitfenity.    The  American  IkiivecMty  khancrrd   1693), 

oflder  Methodist  Episcopal  control,  designed  to  bear  a  relation  to 

the  Pkotcstani  churches  similar  to  that  of  ihe  Catholic  Univer<.ity 

to  the  Catholic  Church,  with  a  campus  of  94  acres  at  the  nonh-uc^t 

end  of  the  city,  in  loio  had  not  been  opened  to  students.    Howard 

Univernty  (i867)«  for  tlie  higher  education  of  negroes,  u  suuaied 

iooth-wrst  of  tlie  Soldiers*  Home,  it   was  named  in  honour  of 

General  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  one  of  its  founders  and  (in  1809-1873) 

its  president;  it  has  a  small  endowment,  and   ts   supponed   by 

Coneressaonal  appropriations  which  areadministercd  by  t  he  See  retary 

of  tne  Interior;  k  cowprm s  an  academy,  a  coHegr  of  ans  and 

adences,  a  teachers'  college,  a  school  of  theology  a  school  ol  b«   a 

Khoolof  medicine,  a  pharmaceutic  cpllege.  a  dental  college,  a  school 

of  manual  arts  and  applied  sciences,  and  a  commercial  college,  in 

1909  it  had  121  tnstntctors  and  1251  students. 

Ine  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (see  Dcap  and 
Dima).  OB  Kendall  Groen.  in  the  north-caaern  pan  of  ih^  city,  m 
composed  of  Kendall  school  (a  secondary  school )iand  of  Galbudct 
College  (called  in  1 864-1893  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  the 
peesrnt  name  is  in  honour  of  Dr  T  H  Gallaudet ) .  it  «as  the  -  f  r^t 
uutitiicion  to  give  collepat*  rourtes  to  the  dtaf .  a^d  it  has  rrrcived 
Congressional  appropriaiions.  though  it  »  a  private  foundaiNM 
Washington  has  also  several  acadcraics.  seminanes  and  small 
colleges:  amone  the  latter  are  St  John's  College  (Roman  Catholic, 
1870)  aiid  Wasnmgton  Chnstian  College  (non-aectanan.  1902)  The 
Washiiq;toa  College  of  Law  (1896)  is  an  evening  school  espeeutlv 
for  women.  A  School  of  Art  is  matntauied  in  the  Coitacan  Gallery 
of  Art. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  founded  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  in  1902  and  endowed  by  hire  with  S22jooo.ooo  1810.000.000 
is  1902;  S17.000XXIO  later),  is  designed  'to  encourage  ro  the 
brasdest  and  most  libecal  manner  investigation,  research  and 
discovery,  and  the  application  o4  knowledge  to  the  impro%rmeni  of 
mankituf:  and  in  particular  to  condirt.  endow  and  as««M  inve«(iga- 
tioo  in  any  deportment  of  science,  literature  or  an .  and  to  thi*  end 
to  coopetaie  with  governments,  unrwemnes.  collrgrs.  lerhaical 
achools.  kamed  aocteiies  and  individuals,  to  appoint  rommitiecs 
of  expens  to  direct  specul  lines  of  rcseofc  h .  10  pumt»h  and  di»itthute 
documents;  and  to  conduct  lecttms.  liold  meetings  and  acquire 
Mid  maintain  a  library. "  It  is  onder  the  control  of  a  board  of 
twemy'lour  trustees,  vacancies  in  which  are  hlted  bv  the  remaintnff 
■embers.  In  1908  ten  depanments  had  been  orgamted  Betawwal 
Reacarth,  with  a  "  de^n  laboratory  "  (1903)  at  Tuc^n.  Arizona. 
Economics  and  Sociology  (1904).  Expcnmcnral  Evotunon  «nh  a 
■Ution  (1904)  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  New  York  («e  HuMTiMotON, 
MY).  GeophysKal  Resnich.  with  a  bboratory  (tQQ(>-i907)  at 
Washingion — investigations  have  been  cainod  on  by  ihr  US 
Geological  Survey  and  at  McGiII  University  Toronto.  HiMoiicaf 
Reseaith  (1903).  Mannc  Biology,  with  a  bboraiory  (1904)  at 
Tonogas.  Florida.  Meridian  AMrmnetrv  0906.  work  1^  corned  on 
eapenally  at  Dudley  Oboenratory.  Altmny.  New  Yotk).  Research 
in  NuintKMi  with  a  laboratory  iiq/nf>)  »  Boston  Ma«sachu«Ptis— 
iovcstigations  (since  1904)  had  oeen  corned  on  at  Yale  and  Weslcyan 
universities:  Sobr  fTiysics.  with  observaton-  (1905)  on  Mount 
Wilson.  California,  and  workshops -at  Pasadena.  California,  and 
Tencainal  Magnetism  (1903.  hcadqoancrs  m  Washingioo).  the 
iasttttttion  had  assisted  Luther  Burbank  in  his  lion  iculiurale»pm« 
Bents  aance  1905.  and  had  published  the  Judex  Ueduu*  sime  1903. 
and  it  makes  occasional  ^ms  for  minor  research  and  tentative 
iavntieations 

The  learned  locieties  of  WaAtngton  aie  to  alatv^  degree  tnore 
natioiid  than  local  in  their  character;  among  ihcm  arc  the 
Washington  Aoademy  of  Sciences  (1898).  a  "  federal  head  "  of  most 
of  the  societies  mentioned  below;  the  AnihropoIogKal  Society 
(foonded  1879:  incorporated  1887).  whxrhha^  pub1i<>hedrroif5d(rifms 
(1879  sqq  .  with  the  coK>peration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution) 
and  The  Ameruan  Amtkr0pchpst  (1888-189S;  since  1808  publi»hcd 
by  the  American  Anthropological  Association),  the  National 
Ceorraphic  Societv  (iSSSI,  which  since  1903  has  orrupjrd  the 
Hiabanl  Memorial  Duildittg,  which  sent  socnttfic  expeditiooa  to 


f  Alaska.  Mont  felfe  and  L»  Sotiffriiie.  and  wWch  puUiaha  the  Na- 
tunal  Ctugraphu  U4$flziiu  (iSSftaqq.),  Natumol  doffupku  Aionoiraph 
(1895)  A^d  vanous  specul  maps;  the  Philosophical  Society  ol 
Washington  (1871.  incorporated  1901).  devoted  especially  tc 
maihcmaiical  and  physKai  acienees;  the  Biological  Society  (1880) 
which  publishes  Pr«r«etffii^s  (1880  sqq  )i  the  Botamcal  Society  ol 
Washington  (1901);  the  G»loRicaJ  Siocicty  of  Washington  (1893) 
the  Entomological  Socu;ty  of  Washington  (1884),  which  puMibhci 
Protttdtfiis  (1884  sqq);  the  Chemical  Societv  (1884),  the  Record* 
of  the  Past  Exploration  Society  (1901).  which  publishes  JUcords  e} 
Ike  Peal  ii^02  sqq):  the  Southern  History  Asniciation  (1896) 
which  tsMies  Publuatums  (1897  *^)>  ^^ Society  for  Phik>sophical 
Inquiry  (1893).  which  publishes  Memotrs  (1893  aqq).  the  Society 
of  Araencan  Foresters  dooo}.  which  pubbbhes  Proceedtnts  (i90( 
soq  ) .  and  the  Cosmos  Club  The  libraries  and  scientific  collcctiom 
of  the  Federal  government  and  itjv  various  bureaus  and  institution: 
afford  exceptional  oppon unities  for  students  and  invebttgators  (sc( 
Libraries  (  Uniicd  Stairs)  The  Library  of  Congress  contain; 
more  than  i.8noooo  volumes  and  100.000  manuscripts,  and  laret 
collcrlK)n^  of  maps  and  pieces  c^  music.  In  the  library  of  tht 
State  Uepanment  are  70.000  volumes  of  documents.  The  library 
of  the  Sur^i-on-Oenerars  Ofhre  contains  2oq,ooo  volumes,  and  is  th< 
largest  mcdKal  library  in  the  world  Besides  these  there  is  a  vasi 
amount  of  nu'crial  in  the  collect  ions  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  Bureau  ol  Ethnology,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Nationa' 
Musruno  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Patent  Office,  tlw 
Department  of  Agnculture.  the  Botanic  Gardens,  the  Bureau  ol 
Fiom*ries.  the  Naval  ObMTvatnry,  the  Geological  Survey  and  th< 
CaaM  and  Geodetic  Suivey  The  Public  Library,  containing  about 
1 10  000  volumes,  is  a  ctfcuiartng  kbrary . 

CommHnuauens  — Seven  railways  enter  the  city  •  the  Philadelphia 
Bjhimon*  &  Washington  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  System.  th< 
Bahimore  A  Ohio,  the  Southern,  the  Chesapeake  A  Ohio.'the  Wash- 
tneton.  BaUitnore  &  Annapolis,  the  Washington  Southern  and  th< 
Washington.  AlenandnaA  5lt  Vemon.  Steamboats  ply  dailv  from 
the  loot  of  Seveoih  Street  to  Alexandria,  Mt  Vernon.  Old  Point 
Cnmlon  and  Norfolk,  and  at  Old  Point  Comfon  there  is  connexion 
•  •tti  boat*  lor  New  S'Ork  There  is  also  an  hourly  ferry  service  tc 
Atexamlria.  and  at  tnrcular  intervals  there  ale  boats  direct  to  Bahi< 
mote.  Philadelphia.  New  York  and  Boston.  The  sireet  railways 
underground  troUry  in  the  urban  distnct  and  overhead  trolley  in 
the  <unurb».  connect  at  several  points  with  mterurban  railways  in 
Marx  land  and  Virginia 

/ndustnn  — The  city's  manuractureo  and  commerce  are  of  Itttk 
imiNinanre  in  propenion  to  its  population.  Only  governnwni 
manulariurrs  and  manulartures  for  local  consumption  are  at  all 
brpf  In  1905  the  government's  printing  and  publishing  cosi 
8S900  99fe.  «^*  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  (in  the  Navy  Vanl 
on  the  t^ai^k  of  the  .Anaco»tia  n\er),  85  33i.459t  and  itsengravinf 
and  plate  pnniing  S)  499  517  The  total  value  of  the  products  ol 
all  ine  lactones  in  the  DiMnrt  whKh  were  operated  under  pnvatc 
o«ncr^hlp  amounted  to  S1B.3.S9.1.S9.  and  99.575  97 1.  or  52%  ol 
this  uas  the  value  of  printing  and  publishing,  bread  and  othei 
bakery  products,  gas  and  malt  liquors. 

Co?^»fif«»iff —Washington  is  I  he  seal  of  Ihe  Federal  govern' 
incni  of  Ihe  United  States  atid  as  such  Is  not  self-ruled,  but 
governed  by  the  Federal  Congress^  The  city  was  chanered  in 
1802.  with  a  mayor  appointed  annually  by  the  presidenl  of  th< 
United  States  and  an  elective  council  of  two  chambers.  Tht 
mayor  was  elected  by  the  council  from  181 2  to  i8ao.  and  by  th< 
peopTe  (biennially)  from  1820  to  iS7f.  In  1871  the  Federal 
Congress  repealed  the  chatters  of  WashingtMi  and  Georgetowr 
and  established  a  new  gDvcmment  for  the  entire  Dtstnct,  con- 
sisting of  a  governor,  a  secretary,  a  board  of  public  works,  c 
board  of  health  and  a  rounal  appointed  by  the  president  witt 
the  ronrurrenre  of  the  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Delegates  and  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Hotise  of  Representatives  elected  b) 
the  people  In  1874  Congress  subii  if  uted  a  government  by  thre< 
eommissjoners  appointed  by  the  president  «hb  the  concvrrenct 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  t878  the  government  by  commiaaioncrs  wai 
made  permanent.  Two  of  the  commisstonera  must  be  rcsidenti 
of  the  District,  and  the  third  commissioner  must  be  an  offiocr  o! 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Untied <StMes  Army>  The  pcopli 
of  the  Dtstnct  have  too  voice  In  itfr  go^rnmenf ,  have  no  TCf>re 
sent  at  ton  in  Congress  and  do  not  vote  for  the  president  of  th< 
United  States.  The  Distnrt  commissbnets  axe  the  chief  cjbcca 
tlve  ofhccfs.  Congress  and  the  rommfssioners  legislate  lor  th< 
Dfsinrt;  the  president,  the  commissioners  and  the  supreiiM 
court  of  the  District  appoint  the  administrative  oflfkcrs  am 
boards,  and  the  president  appoints  the  judges  of  the  Dislrici 
courts,  vu  a  coun  ef  appeals,  a  tupreme  eoart,  a  muninpa 
courf.  a  pohfe  cottrt,  a  prbbate  coun  and  a  juvenile  court 
One-half  the  expenses  of  the  gonnuncikl  of  Waihiiigtoo  is  palt 
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by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  one-hidf  by  the  United  Slates. 
'Hie  revenue  of  the  Distnct,  which  is  denved  from  a  property 
tax  and  from  various  hcences,  is  paid  into  the  Unil^  Slates 
Treasury;  appropriations,  always  specific  and  based  on  estimates 
prepared  by  the  commissioners,  are  made  only  by  Congress; 
and  all  accounts  arc  audited  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  government  owns  the  waterworks,  by  which  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  is  taken  from  the  Potomac  at  the  Great  Falls, 
conducted  for  13  m  through  an  aqueduct  9  ft.  in  diameter  and 
filtered  through  a  sand  filtration  plant. 

The  government  of  the  District  has  been  uniformly  excellent, 
and  the  laws  therefor  have  been  modem  in  their  tendency  The 
employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  factory, 
worksnop.  mercantile  establishment,  store,  busmess  office,  telegraph 
or  telephone  office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house,  club,  theatre, 
bootblack  stand,  or  in  the  distribution  or 'transmission  of  merchandise 
or  messages  is  iorbidden,  except  that  a  child  between  twelve  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  may  witn  the  permission  of  the  judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  be  employed  at  an  occupation  not  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  his  health  or  morals  if  necessary  for  bis  support  or  for 
the  assistanoe  of  a  disabled,  ill  or  invalid  parent,  a  younger  brother 
or  sister,  or  a  widowed  mother  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  may  be  employed  m  any  work  whatever  before  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  dunng  the  hours 
when  the  public  schools  are  m  session. 

l/t5/0ry —-During  the  War  of  Independence  Philadelphia  was 
the  pnncipal  seat  of  the  Continental  Congress,  but  it  was  driven 
thence  in  1783  by  mutinous  soldiers,  and  for  the  succeeding 
seven  years  the  discussion  of  a  permanent  site  for  the  national 
capital  was  characterized  by  sectional  jealousy,  and  there  was 
a  strong  sentiment  against  choosing  a  state  capital  or  a  large 
city  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  Federal  government.  The 
Constitution,  drafted  in  1787,  authorized  Congress  "  to  exercise 
exclusive  lepsbtion  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district 
(not  exceeding  xo  sq.  ro.)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates."  Virginia  and  Maryland  promised 
suck  a  cession;  President  Washington  was  known  to  be  in  favour 
of  a  site  on  the  Potomac,  and  in  July  1790  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  return  for  Thomas  Jefferson's  assistance  in  passing  the  bill 
for  the  assumption  of  the  slate  war  debts  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, helped  Jefferson  to  pass  a  bill  for  establishing  the  capital 
on  the  Potomac,  by  which  the  president  was  authorized  to  select 
a  site  anywhere  along  the  Potomac  between  the  Eastern  Branch 
(Anacostia)  and  the  Conococheague  river,  a  distance  of  about 
80  m  ,  and  to  appoint  three  commissioners  who  under  his  direc- 
tion should  make  the  necessary  surveys  and  provide  accom- 
modations for  the  reception  of  Congress  in  i8oa  The  com- 
missioners—Thomas Johnson  (1732-1819)  and  Daniel  Carroll 
(1756-1829)  of  Maryland  and  Dr  David  Stuart  of  Virginia— 
^ve  the  city  its  name;  Major  L'Enfani  drew  its  plan,  and 
Andrew  EUicott  laid  it  out.  When,  in  x8oo,  the  government 
was  removed  to  Washington  it  was  *'  a  backwoods  seltlement  m 
the  wilderness  ";  as  a  city  it  existed  principally  on  paper,  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  design  only  served  to  emphasize  the 
poverty  of  the  execution.  One  wing  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
President's  House  were  nearly  completed,  but  much  of  the  land 
surrounding  tho  Capitol  was  a  marsh;  there  were  no  streets 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  roads  were  veiy  bad,  and  the  members 
of  Congress  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  Georgetown.  For  many 
years  such  characterizations  as  "  Wilderness  City,"  "  Capital 
of  Miserable  UuU,"  "  City  of  StieeU  without  Houses,"  "  City 
of  Magnificent  Distances  "  and  '*  A  Mudhole  almost  Equal  to 
the  Great  Serbonian  Bog  "  were  common*  Resolutions  were 
frequently  offered  by  some  disgusted  member  of  (Congress  for 
the  removal  of  the  capitaL  In  1814,  during  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  British,  after  defeating  on  the  34th  of  August 
an  American  force  at  Bladensburg,  Prince  George  county, 
Maryland,  about  6  m.  N.E.  of  Washington,  occupied  the  city 
and  burned  the  Capitol,  the  President's  House,  some  of  the 
public  offices,  and  the  Navy  Yard.  In  the  following  year  when 
a  bill  appropriating  $500,000  for  rebuilding  was  before  Congress 
it  ro^*  "*•'  ' — '-"-blc  opposition  from  the  "capital  movers." 
T^  al  was  agaui  to  the  front  when,  in  1^46, 

*  ikt  Dtfirict  was  rctroceded  to  Ihftt  sutr 


in  response  to  the  appeal  of  Alexandria,  whldi  had  euffered  from 
the  neglect  of  (ingress.  The  lethargy  of  the  nation  toward 
its  capital  suddenly  vanished  al  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter 
(Apnl  1 2th,  1861)  Leroy  P  Walker  (1817-1884).  the  Confedcrale 
Secretary  of  War,  boasted  that  before  the  ist  of  May  the  Con- 
federate flag  would  float  over  the  Capitol.  The  North,  alarmed 
at  the  threat,  speedily  transformed  Washingt<m  into  a  great 
miljtaiy  post  and  protected  it  on  all  sides  with  strong  earthworks. 
Throughout  the  war  it  was  the  centre  of  the  nub'tary  operations 
of  the  North  here  the  armies  were  officered  and  marshalled,  Trom 
here  they  marched  on  their  campaigns  against  the  South,  here 
was  the  largest  depot  of  military  supplies,  and  here  were  great 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  wounded.  Although  several  times 
threatened  by  the  South,  Washington  was  never  really  in  danger 
except  in  July  1864  ^cn  General  Jubal  A.  Early  advanced 
against  it  with  x  2^000  veterans,  defeated  General  Lew  Wallace 
wiih  about  3500  men  at  Monocacy  Bridge  on  the  fith,  and  on 
the  1 1  lb  appeared  before  the  fortifications,  which  were  at 
the  time  defended  by  only  a  few  thousand  raw  troops;  the 
city  was  saved  by  ihe  timely  arrival  of  some  of  Grant's  veterans. 
In  the  city,  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  May  1865,  President 
Andrew  Johnson  reviewed  the  returning  soldiers  of  the  Uniofi 
Army. 

The  population  of  Washington  increased  from  61,12a  to 
109.199  or  78-6%  in  the  decade  from  x86o  to  1870,  and  the 
stirring  effects  of  the  Civil  War  were  far-reaching.  The  city  bad 
been  founded  on  too  elaborate  and  extensive  a  plan  to  be  left 
to  the  imtiative  and  naaided  resources  of  its  citizens.  But  under 
the  new  form  of  government  which  was  mslituted  in  1871  a 
wonderful  transformation  was  begun  under  the  direction  of 
Alexander  R.  Shcpherd>(i83s-i902),  the  governor  of  the  District 
and  president  of  the  board  of  public  works.  Temporary  financial 
embarrassment  followed,  but  when  the  Federal  government  had 
taken  upon  itself  half  the  burden  and  established  the  economic 
administration  of  the  commissioners,  the  problem  of  beautifying 
the  nation *Sb  capital  was  solved. 
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WASHINOTtHI,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Daviess  cxmnty, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  about  50  m.  N.E.  of  Evansville.  Pop.  (1890) 
6064,  (1900)  8551,  of  whom  391  were  foreign  bom  and  255 
negroes,  (1910  census)  XX404.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Sonth  Western  (which  has  repair  shops  here)  and  the 
Evansville  &  Incfionapolis  railways.  The  city  has  a  pubb'c 
library  and  a  city  park  of  45  acres.  It  is  the  shipping  point  of 
the  surrounding  farming,  stock-raising  aad  coal*iaining  region, 
and  there  are  deposits  of  kaoUn  and  fireclay  in  the  vicinity. 
The  toial  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  Sr, 165,749 
(486%  more  than  in  1900).  The  municipality  owns  and 
operates  the  eleari^  lighting  plant.  Washingtoa  was  tettied  in 
x8i6  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1870. 

WASHINGTON  (or  Washington  Court  Hoitse),  a  dty  and 
the  county-seat  of  Fayette  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  00  Paint 
Creek,  35  m.  S.E.  of  Springfield.  P^  (x88o)  3798,  (1890)  5742, 
(1900)  S75X  (708  negroes);  (1910)  7277.  It  is  served  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Cindnnati  &  Muskingum  Valley  (Penn- 
sylvania Lines),  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Iroiiton,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamdton  &  Dayton  railways.  It  is  in  a  rich  farming  and 
stock  and  poult  ry-raising  region,  has  a  large  pouhty-packinf 
house  and  various  manufactures.  Washington,  or  Washingtoa 
Court  House  aa  it  i$  often  called  to  disiinguish  it  from  the 
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vfllife  of  Washington  in  Gnemsey  county,  Ohio,  was  laid  out  in 
i8to  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1888. 

WASHINOTOM,  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Washington 
oMinty,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  about  25  m.  S.W.  of  Pittsbuig 
and  about  30  m.  N.E.  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  on  Chartiers 
Credc  Pop.  (1900)  7670,  of  whom  465  were  foreign  bom  and 
984  were  negroes;  (1910)  18.778.  Washington  is  served  by  the 
main  line  id  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio,  the  Chartiets  Valley  l^nch 
of  the  PIttsbuig,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  (Pennsylvania 
system)  and  the  Waynesburg  &  Washington  railways  and  a 
connecting  line  for  freight  service,  and  by  electric  railway  to 
Pittabarg.  Among  its  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  the 
county  court-house  (in  which  are  the  rooms  of  the  Washington 
County  Historical  Society),  the  Federal  building,  two  hospitals, 
a  Y.M.C.A.  building  and  a  public  library.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  of  Washington  Seminary 
(1836)  for  girls  and  of  a  school  of  business.  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  was  incorporated,  in  1865,  by  the  consolidation 
of  two  rival  institutions,  Washington  Academy  and  Jefferson 
College.  Washington  Academy  (incorporated  in  1787  and  en< 
dorwed  by  the  legidature  of  Pennsylvania),  which  was  opened 
in  1789,  was  incorporated  as  Washington  College  in  1806,  and 
in  1852  became  a  synodical  college  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
under  the  direction  of  the  synod  of  Wheeling.  Jefferson  College, 
which  was  an  outgrowth  of  Canonsburg  Academy  at  Canonsburg, 
7  m.  from  Washington,  was  chartered  in  1794,  and  incorporated 
as  Jefferson  College  in  1802;  from  1826  until  1858  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  was  its  medical  department. 
In  1869,  by  an  act  of  the  legislaturo,  all  departments  were  located 
at  Washington.  In  1873  a  chair  of  engineering  and  applied 
mathematics  and  one  of  biology  were  established  with  an  endow- 
ment of  $40,000,  the  gift  of  Dr  Francis  J.  LeMoyne.  and  the 
chairs  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  were  endowed  by  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Bcatty  with  |6o,ooo.  In  190^19  ro  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College  (including  Washington  and  Jefferson  Academy)  had  29 
instructors,  4x3  students*  about  20,000  volumes  in  its  library 
and  an  endowment  of  $630,000.  Washington  is  in  a  bituminous 
coal  and  natural  gas  region,  and  there  aremanufactories  of  glass, 
iron  tubing  and  pipe,  tin  plate,  steel,  &c  The  site  was  part  of 
a  tract  bought  in  1771  by  David  Hoge  and  was  known  at  first 
as  Catfish  camp  after  an  Indian  chief,  Tingooqua  or  Catfish* 
It  was  platted  in  October  1781  and  called  Ba»ettown  in  honour 
of  Richard  Bassett  (d,  181 5),  a  member  of  the  Federal  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1787  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1789-S  793,  and  governor  of  Delaware  in  1 798*1801 .  The  village 
was  teplatted  b  November  1784  and  renamed  in  honour  of 
General  Washington*  to  whom  a  large  part  of  the  site  bad 
bcboced.  The  early  settlers  were  chiefly  Scotch-Irish.  At 
first  a  part  of  Strabaae  township,  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
townships  of  Washington  county,  in  February  1786  Washington 
was  made  a  separate  election  district;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  x8xo;  was  chartered  as  a  borough  and  enlarged 
in  185a,  and  its  Umits  wefe  extended  in  1854  and  1855.  Since 
X900  there  have  been  added  to  the  borough  North  and  South 
Washington  and  the  industrial  suburb  of  Tyierdale,  East  and 
West  Washington,  although  practically  one  with  the  borough, 
fcmaininf  under  sqmrate  admiaistraiioQ.  The  location  of 
Washington  on  the  old  "  National  Road  *'  gave  It  importance 
before  the  advent  of  lailway^  At  the  LeMoyne  crematory 
*f»  "Mif*****  here  by  Dr  Frauds  Julius  LeMoyne,'  on  the  6th 
e(  December  1876,  took  place  the  first  public  cremation  in  the 
United  Sutes;  the  body  burned  was  that  of  Baron  Joseph 
Henry  Louis  de  Palm  (1809-1876),  a  Bavarian  nobleman  who 
had  emigrated  to  the  United  Sutea  in  x86a  and  had  been  active 
in  thaTheoinphicai  Sodcly  in  New  York. 

*■  LeMoyne  (i79B'i879)  was  the  son  of  a  French  refugee,  and 
wu  an  aideot  alOolitkMiist.  In  1840  be  was  Uie  Liberty  partv's 
candidate  Cor  the  vioB-pre«dcocy.  He  built  a  normal  school  for 
■cgroas  near  Memphis,  Tennenee,  and  gave  money  to  Washing* 
too  CoOeae*  at  whack  he  had  graduated  in  1815.  Laigcly  throu^ 
LeMoynes  influence  Washington  became  an  important  point 
oa  jthe  "  uadetground  railway  '*  for  assisting  runaway  slaves 
to 


See  Boyd  Oumrine  (ed.),  TTI*  HUhrr  of  Waskington  County, 
Fiaifuyhonia  (Philadelphia,  r882):  and  Alfred  Cretgh,  The  History 
of  Waskmiton  County  from  its  First  SetUenunt  to  the  PresrU  Tim 
(Harrisburg,  1S71). 

WASHINGTON,  the  most  north-westerly  state  of  the  United 
Sutes  of  America^  It  lies  between  latitudes  4$"  33'  and  49*  N. 
and  between  longitudes  1 16*  5 7'  and  1 24*  48'  W,  On  the  N.  it  is 
bounded  by  British  Columbia,  along  the  49th  parallel  as  far  W.  as 
the  middle  of  the  Strait  of  C^rgia  and  then  down  the  middle  of 
this  strait  and  Haro  Strait,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  channel 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  which  separate  it  from  Vancouver 
Island,  on  the  E.  the  south  portion  of  its  boundary  is  the  Snake 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Idaho,  but  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Snake  and  Clearwater  rivers  (a  little  W.  of  117°)  the  E. 
boundary  line  t>etween  Washington  and  Idaho  runs  directly 
N.,  on  the  S.  the  Columbia  river  separates  it  from  Oregon 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the  point  of  th&upper  intersection 
with  the  46th  parallel  of  N.  latitude,  but  from  thence  eastward 
the  S.  boundary  line  between  Washington  and  Oregon  is  the 
46th  parallel;  on  the  W.  the  state  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  state  has  a  maximum  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  of 
360  m.  and  a  maximum  width  of  240  m.;  area,  69,127  sq.  m.,  of 
which  2291  sq  m.  are  water  surface. 

Physical  /«a/»r».— The  western  half  of  Washington  lies  in  the 
Pacific  Mountains  province,  oonsisting  of  the  Coast  range  and  the 
Cascade  range,  fcparated  by  a  broad  basin  known  as  the  Sound 
Valley  The  eastern  half  of  the  state  is  occupied  in  the  north  by  a 
westward  extension  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  centre  and 
south  by  the  north>westem  portion  of  the  Columbia  Plateau  province. 
The  most  prominent  physical  feature  of  the  state  is  the  Cascade 
mountain  range,  which  with  a  N.N.E,  and  S.S.W.  trend  crosses 
the  state  30  to  40  m.  W.  of  the  middle.  On  the  S^  border  thb 
mountain  range  occupies  a  tract  about  50  m.  in  width,  and  to  the 
northward  it  widens  to  too  m.  or  more.  The  general  height  of  the 
ridges  and  peaks  is  about  8000  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  there  are  five 
ancient  snow-capped  volcanoes  which  equal  or  exceed  10,000  ft. 
These  are  Mount  Rainier  or  Tacoma  (14*363  ft.).  Mount  Adams 
(12,470  ft.),  Mount  Baker  (10.827  ft),  OUcier  Peak  (ro.436  ft.) 
and  Mount  St  Heleiu  (10,000  ft.).  Claciere  are  comnwn  both  in  the 
N.  and  in  the  S.  region,  even  on  the  higher  elevations.  Both  sk)pes 
of  the  Cascades  are  cut  deep  by  valleys.  Along  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
ridges  of  the  Coast  range  are  only  about  1500  ft.  in  height  in  the 
S  part  of  the  sutc.  but  they  rise  northward  in  the  Olympic  Moun- 
tains and  reach  a  maximum  of  elevation  on  Mount  Olympus  of 
8150  ft.  The  Olympics  meet  the  ocean  alone  a  rather  straight  iin^ 
but  farther  S.  the  coast  line  is  broken  by  Gray  s  Harbour  and  Willapa 
Bay,  the  drowned  lower  portions  ol  river  valleys.  The  upheaval  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  E.  and  the  Olympic  Mountains  and 
Coast  range  on  the  W.  left  between  them  the  Puget  Sound  Basin, 
the  gently  sloping  sides  of  which  descend  in  the  central  portion  to 
less  than  100  ft.  Trom  sca-IeveL  A  still  greater  subsidence  farther 
north  produced  Puget  Sound.  East  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  the 
Columoia  and  Spokane  rivers  mark  the  boundary  between  the 
Okanogan  Highlands  to  the  northward  and  the  Columbia  plateau 
to  the  southward.  The  Okanogan  Highlands,  an  outlier  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  extcndini^  westward  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Mountains  in  Idaho,  reach  heights  of  5000  to  6000  ft  above  the  sea. 
but  are  characteriaed  by  long  gentle  slopes,  rounded  divides  ana 
wide  stream  basins.  In  some  01  the  larger  valleys  there  are  glacial 
terraces.  The  Columbia  plateau  consists  of  horixontal  beds  of  lava 
having  a  total  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  its  surface 
has  a  general  elevation  of  1000  to  2000  ft.  above  sea-leveL  West  of 
the  Columbia  river  the  plain  is  broken  by  several  monoclinal  ri<^es 
rising  aooo  to  ^000  ft.  above  it  and  extending  eastward  50  to  75  m. 
from  the  foothills  of  the  CascadeSk  In  some  parts,  especially  (in 
Douglas  and  Grant  counties)  within  the  B«  Bend  of  the  Columbia, 
the  plain  is  frequently  cut  by  coulees,  or  abandoaed  river  channels, 
some  of  them  500  to  600  ft.  deep  and  with  very  precipitous  walls. 
The  Grand  Coul6e  represents  the  course  of  the  Columbia  river 
duriiurthe  glacial  period,  when  its  regular  channel  was  bkxJccd  with 
ice.  There  are  also  deep  canyons  which  have  been  cut  by  the  rivers 
in  their  present  courses,  especially  by  the  Snake  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  S.W.  comer  of  the  state  is  occupied  by  the  Blue  Moun- 
tainsk  which  rise  about  7000  ft.  above  the  sea  and  are  cut  deep  by 
canyons.  About  ii.ooo  so.  m.  in  Washington  have  a  aiinimuro 
elevation  exceeding  3000  ft.;  an  approximately  equal  area  has  a 
maximum  elevation  Vtm  than  500  ft.,  and  the  mean  elevation  of  the 
entire  state  is  1700  ft. 

The  Okanogan  Highlands,  the  Columbia  plain,  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  and  the  S.  portion  of  the  Puget  Sound  Basin 
are  drained  by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries.  This  large  ri\'cr 
enters  the  N.b.  corner  of  the  state  from  the  N.,  traverses  it  in  a 
winding  course  from  N.  to  S^,  forms  the  greater  portion  of  its  S. 
boundary^  aad  discbaiges  into  the  Padfio  Ocean.    Tl^  Snake  (in 
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the  S.E.,  &>littlft  W.  o(  the  I  imh  naalklL  the  Spokane  Cm  the  east 
central  part)  aod  the  Pend  Oreule  (on  the  N.  boundacy)  are  ita 
principal  tributaries  from  the  E.;  tl^  Yakima  (a  little  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Snake)  from  the  W. ;  and  the  Okano^^u  (in  the  north 
central  part  of  the  state),  from  the  N.  A  portion  of  the  Pi^get 
Sound  Basin  and  a  portion  of  the  Coaat  range  are  drained  by  the 
Chehalis  river,  which  has  cut  a  channel  throuth  the  Coast  range  and 
dischaivcs  into  Gray's  Harbour.  The  W.  slope  of  the  CawadeSt 
most  of  the  £.  sjope  of  the  Olympics  and  the  N.  portion  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Basin  are  drained  by  a  great  number  of  smalt  rivers 
into  the  Pu^t  Sound:  aod  the  W.  slope  of  the  Olympics  and  Coast 
range  is  dreuned  by  several  other  small  rivers  into  the  Pacific.  On 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  at  the  heads  of  streams,  are  a  number  of 
lakes  of  Etacial  origin,  the  largest  of  which  is  Lake  Chelan  on  the  E. 
slope  in  Clhclan  county.  This  is  nearly  60  m.  in  length,  and  from 
I  to  4  m.  wide.  At  the  upper  end  it  is  about  1400  ft.  deep,  but  it  is 
shallow  at  the  bwer  end  where  the  water  is  held  back  by  a  morainal 
dam.  and  where  only  3I  m.  from  the  Columbia  river  it  is  about 
400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river.  There  are  also  several  alkali 
lalres  or  chains  of  alkali  lakes  in  the  coul£es  on  the  Columbia  plateau. 

Fonna.*— Many  species  of  wild  animals  still  inhabit  the  state,  but 
the  number  of  each  species  has  been  much  reduced.  ^  The  caribou, 
moose,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  beaver,  otter  and  mink  are  scarce. 
Few  elk  are  found  except  in  the  maccessible  districts  on  the  Olympic 
Mountains.  White-  and  black-tailed  deer  and  black  bear  inhabit 
the  densest  forests.  Mountain  goats  are  quite  numerous  on  the 
Cascades.  The  destruction  of  cougars,  lynx  ("  wildcats  "),  coyotes 
ana  wolves  is  encouraged  by  bounties.  Coyotes  and  jaclc'raobits 
are  the  most  numerous  denizens  of  the  Columbia  plain.  'Musk-rats 
and  skunks  are  numerous  west  of  the  Cascades.  The  blue  grouse 
and  partridge  are  the  principal  game  birds.  The  sage^hen  is  common 
on  the  Columbia  plain.  The  Japanese  pheasant  and  the  Califomta 
quail  have  increased  in  numbers  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
Among  other  game  birds  are  prairie-chkkens,  ducks,  geese,  swan, 
brant,  sandhill  crane  and  snipe.  The  speckled  trout,  which  abounds 
in  nearly  all  of  the  mountain  streams  and  lakes,  is  the  principal  game 
fish.  Other  freshwater  fish  are  the  perch,  black  bass,  pike,  piclcerel 
and  whhe  fbh.  There  are  large  quantities  of  salmon  in  the 
tower  Columbia  river,  in  Cray's  and  Willapa  harbours,  and  in 
Puget  Sound;  oyster  fisheries  In  Gray*s  and  Willapa  harbours 
and  in  Puget  Sound;  cod,  perch,  fbunders,  smelt,  herring  and 
sardines  in  these  and  other  salt  waters.  For  all  the  more  desirable 
game  a  close  season  has  been  established  by  the  state. 

F/ord.— The  Puget  Sound  Baan  and  the  neighbouring  slopes  of 
the  Cascade  and  Olympic  Mountains  are  noted  for  their  forests, 
conastine  mainly  of  g^ant  Douglas  fir  or  Oregon  pine  {PseudtOsuga 
Dou^asui,  but  containing  also  some  cedar,  spruce  and  hemlock, 
a  smaller  representation  of  a  few  other  species  and  a  dense  under- 

E>wth.  Near  the  Pacific  Coast  the  forests  consist  princrpally  of 
mlo^k,  cedar  and  Sitka  spruce.  At  an  elevation  of  about  3000  ft. 
on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Cascades  the  red  fir  ceases  to  be  the  dominant 
trcci  and  between  thb  elevation  and  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
on  a  few  of  the  highest  peaks,  rise  a  succession  of  forest  zones  con* 
Uining  principally:  (1)  yellow  pine,  red  and  yelk>w  fir,  white  fir 
and  cedar;  (2)  lodgepole  {Mne,  white  pine,  Engelmamt  spruce  and 
yew;  (3)  subalpine  fir,  tovely  fir,  noble  fir,  Mertens  hemlock,  Alaska 
cedar  and  tamarack;  (4)  white-bark  pine.  Fatten  hemkick,  alpine 
larch  and  creceptng  juniper.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  repre- 
sented in  western  Washington  by  comparatively  email  numbers  of 
maple,  alder,  oak.  cottonwood,  willow,  ash,  aspon,  birch,  dogwood, 
sumach,  thomapple,  wild  cherry,  chokecherry,  elder,  hucldebernr, 
blueberry.^  blackberry,  raspberry,  gooseberry  and  grape.  The  £. 
slope  of  the  Cascades  and  most  of  the  Okaacvan  Highlands  are 
elothed  with  light  forests  conusting  chiefly  01  yellow  pine,  but 
containing  also  Douglas  fir»  cedar,  tarch,  tamarack  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  oak.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Okanogan  High- 
lands there  is  some  western  white  pine,  and  here,  too,  larch  is 
most  abundant.  The  Columbia  plain  is  for  the  most  part  treeless 
and,  except  where  irrigated,  grows  principally  bunch-grass  or,  in  its 
tower  and  more  arid  ports,  sagebrush.  In  the  forett  regions  of 
eastern  Washington  the  underbrush  is  light,  but  giaases  aiufa  great 
variety  of  flowering  plants  abound. 

Gimate. — In  western  Washington,  where  the  ocean  greatly 
influences  the  temperature  and  the  mountains  condense  the  moisture 
oif  vapour-bearing  winds,  the  climate  is  equable  and  moist.  Eastern 
Washington,  too,  usually  has  a  mild  temperature,  but  occasionally 
some  regions  in  this  part  of  the  state  are  visited  by  a  continental 
extreme,  and  as  the  winds  from  the  ocean  lose  most  of  their  moistare 
hi  passing  over  the  Cascades,  the  climate  isretther  dry  or  arid  accord 


ttiiad  Maia  an  occasiotml  cold  east  wind  during  a  dry  period  in 
eauMa  the  temperature  to  fall  below  zero.    At  Centralia,  in 
"^'^iVaflcy,  the  temperature  has  risen  as  high  as  I02^ 

^•^ petature  for  January  is  %\*  in  the  NT  portion  of 

fill  die  S.  portion:  for  July  it  is  60*  io  the  north 

;  and  for  the  entire  year  it  is  a6*  in  the  north 

*    Rtiriag  April  and  October  the  temperatures 

laany  the  aame  aa  those  in 


Wasbingtop,  butdurb^  luly  theteinfMKtiiiwineafllfln  W^riiiiicton 
are  subject  to  a  range  from  ao*  to  i  lo^  and  during  January  from 
65*  to  -  30*.  However,  the  climate  is  so  dry  in  eastern  Washington 
that  the  "  sensible  "  variations  are  much  less  than  those  recorded 
by  the  thermometer.  In  the  south-eastern  countka  the  winters 
are  mUd.  with  the  exception  of  an  ofrawonal  cold  period,  and  the 
summers  are  hot.  The  rainfall  on  the  W.  slope  01  the  Olympic, 
Coast  range  and  Cascade  Mountains  Is  from  60  to  1 30  in.  annually, 
and  in  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  it  is  from  25  to  60  in.,  it  being 
least  oa  the  U£.  or  kewaid  skle  of  the  Olympics.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  rain  in  western  Washiagl^on  iails  during  the  wet 
season  from  November  to  April  inclusive.  On  the  Okanogan  High- 
lands, on  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  on  the 
Blue  Mountains  and  on  the  elevated  portion  of  the  Columbia  Plain 
which  oomprises  the  E.  border  counties,  the  annual  rainfall  and  melted 
snow  amount  to  from  12  to.24  in.,  but  in  the  southern  half  of  eastern  ■ 
Washington  the  Columbia  river  flows  through  a  wide  district  of  low 
elevation,  where  the  rainfall  and  melted  snow  amount  to  only  6  to 
12  in.  a  year,  and  where  there  is  scarcely  any  precipltarion  during  the 
summer  months.  There  is  a  heavy  snowfall  in  winter  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  in  a  large  portion  of  eastern  Washington  theaverajge  annual 
snowfall  is  ao  in.  or  more.  Along  the  coast  the  prewsiling  winds 
blow  from  tne  west  or  south;  in  tne  Puget  Sound  Basin  from  the 
south,  and  in  eastern  Washington  from  the  south-west,  except 
in  the  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  valleys,  where  they  are  north-west. 
During  summer  the  winds  are  very  moderate  in  western  Washington, 
but  during  winter  they  occasionally  blow  with  great  violence.  In 
eastern  Washington  hot  winds  from  the  north  or  cast  are  occasionally 
injurious  to  the  growing  wheat  in  June  or  July.  Light  hailstorms 
are  not  uncommon,  but  tornadoes  are  unknown  in  the  state'. 

SoUs. — ^The  soils  of  western  Washington  are  chiefly  gladal.  those 
of  eastern  Washington  chiefly  vokanic.  In  the  low  tidewater 
district  of  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  an  exceptionally  productive  soil 
has  been  made  by  the  mixture  of  river  silt  and  sea  sand.  In  numerous 
depressions,  some  of  which  may  have  been  the  bods  df  lakes  formed 
by  beaver  dauna.  the  soil  is  deep  and  largely  of  vegetable  formation. 
In  the  x'alleys  of  rivers  which  nave  overAow)cd  their  banks  and  on 
level  bench  lands  there  is  considerable  silt  and  vegetable  loam 
mixed  with  glacial  clay;  but  on  the  hills  and  ridges  of  western 
Washington  (he  soil  is  almost  wholly  a  glacial  deposit  consisting 

Srinctpaliy'  of  day  btit  ustiaUy  containing  some  sand  and  gncveL 
tn  the  CTolumbta  plateau  the  soil  is  principally  .volcanic  ash  and 
decomposed  lava ;  it  is  almost  wholly  volcanic  ash  in  the  more  arid 
sections,  but  elsewhere  more  decomposed  lava  or  other  igneous  rocks, 
aod  some  vegetable  loam  is  mixed  with  the  ash.  On  the  E.  slope 
of  the  Cascades  and  on  the  Okanogan  Highlands  glacial  deposits  of 
clay,  gravel  or  sand,  as  well  as  vegetable  loam,  are  mixed  with  the 
volcanic  substances. 

Fisheries. — Washington's  many  waterways,  both  fresh  and  salt, 
and  especially  those  which  Indent  or  are  near  the  coast,  make  the 
fisheries  resources  of  great  value.  The  catch  and  canning  of  aalaion 
are  particolariy  imoortant.  In  1905  the  value  of  canned  salmon 
was  $2,431,605  (26,601,429  lb). 

Forests. — In  1907  the  esumated  area  of  standing  timber  in  Wash- 
ington was  iif720  sq.  m.'  besides  that  included  in  national  forest 
reaervQS.  The  forest  resenrea  are  included  in- ten  natiooal  patle^ 
named  the  Chelan,  Columbia,  Colville,  Kanikau,  Olyropicj  Rnnicr» 
Snoqualmie,  Washington,  Wanaha  and  Wenatchee,  the  Chelan  being 
the  largest,  with  an  area  of  2492,500  acres.  The  aggregate  area  <a 
these  parks  (all  of  which  were  opened  in  1907  and  1006)  is  l83so*7 
sq.  nl.,  or  about  three^levenths  of  the  total  aiea  of  the  etase. 

/rrtfofMMi. — The  priocipal  Federal  irrigation  undertakings  in  1910 
were  known  as  the  Okanogan  project '  and  the  "  Yakima  project." 
The  former  (authorized  ih  1905)  provided  for  the  irrigation  of  about 
10.000  acres  in  Okanogan  county  by  means  of  two  reservoirs  of  an 
aggregate  area  xi  650  acres,  main  oanala  and  main  htecaU  ^o  nu 
long  and  small  laterals  30  m.  longk  the  water  being  taken  from 
the  Salmon  river.  In  1909  about  jooo  acres  in  this  project  aTre 
watered  and  under  cultivation.  The  Yakima  project  involved  the 
irrigation  of  about  600,000  acres  by  means  of  five  reservoirs  of  an 
aggregate  area  of  804/100  acre-feet,  and  «aa  ufvkrtaken  fay  the 
Unitra  Sutes  government  in  1905. 

Agriculture. — The  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
Washington  Was  exceedingly  rapid  after  1880.  The  wheat  crop 
in  1909  was  35,780.000  Dushcls,  valued  at  f 33,275,000;  oats, 
9,898,000  bushels,  valued  at  l4.7Sl«ooo:  bailey,  7.t8p,oon  bushels, 
valued  at  $4^1,000;  rye.  84,000  bushelv  valued  at  $7%fiOo; 
Indian  com,  417.000  bushels,  valued  at  $359/MO.  The  prindpal 
wheat-producing  region  Is  the  south-eastern  p^rt  of  the  state. 
Western  Washington  has  lafge  hajy  crops;  In  the  C  part  of  the 
sute  much  alfalu  is  grown, -esoecialty  in  VakinMt  oouitty.  la  W. 
Washington  peas  are  raised  for  lora^. 

Vegetable  crops  are  succeseltllly  grown  in  low  alhjvial  lands  of  the 
W.  part  of  the  state,  and  on  the  irrigated  volcanic  ash  lands  E.  of 
the  mottotains.  Appfe-growing  and  the  raising  of  other  fruits 
have  increased  tlipidly.  Small  fruits  are  more  successful  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  -state.  Orap^  are  grown  on  the  mountain  sides, 
cranoerrics  on  the  bog  lands  near  the  coast,  and  nuts  in  the  S.E. 
parts. 

Live-fltock  and  dairy  products  are  important  facton  in  the 
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tiiuJfl  ^waikh  of  Waihiagtoii.  tet  the  nUng  of  live>«toek  on 
lanKV  is  lot  common  chnn  when  huge  herds  gfssed  free  on  govern- 
nent  Innds.  Dauryingr  as  distinct  from  gmsing,  has  much  incransed 
in  inportaaoe  In  veoeat  yenra. 

Afmernb.-- The  minenl  wealth  of  Washington  is  hrge.  but  its 
Rsounxs  have  been  only  slightly  developed,  and  had  hardly  bt^un 
belofe  the  first  decade  of  the  aoth  century;  in  1902  the  tmal  vhlue 
of  all  mineral  products  was  f5i393>659:  in  1907  it  was  ^11^17.706 
■fld  in  I90B  $11,610,224. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Washington  are  the  only  important  ones  in 
the  Pacific  states,  and  in  Wasmngton  only,  of  the  Pacific  states,  is 
there  any  oridng  coal.  In  the  Cowfitz  Valley  an  inferior  coal  was 
found  in  1848.  The  fint  important  coal-mining  was  near  BdKngham 
Bay,  In  Whatcom  county,  where  coal  was  dtscovtted  in  1853  and 
where  5374  tons  ifert  mined  in  i860.  Between  1850  and  i860  coal 
wms  fo«md  on  the  Stilaguatntsh  river  (Snohomish  county)  and  on  the 
Bbck  river  (near  Seattle)  and  in  1863  at  Oilman  (King  county): 
but  it  was  not  until  between  1880  ami  1885,  when  the  Green  rix'er 
field  in  King  county  and  the  Roslyn  mines  in  Kittitas  county  were 
opened,  that  commercial  production  became  important:  the  output 
was  3.034.913  tons  (valued  at  56,690.112)  in  t9oiB.  when  neariv  one> 
half  (1414,621  tons)  of  the  total  was  from  Kittitas  county  ana  most 
of  the  remainder  from  the  counties  of  King  (931.613  tons)  and 
Pierce  (531,678  tons).  There  are  large  deposrts  01  glacial  and 
leridual  clays  and  clay  shales  throughout  the  state. 

Serpentine  marble  with  seamed  markings  has  been  found  in 
Adams  and  Stevens  counties.  Granite  is  found  about  Puget  Sound 
and  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  state:  it  is  largely  used  tn 
riprap  or  rough  foundations.  Sandstone  is  found  esperiaily  in  the 
N.W.  in  Whatcom  and  San  Juan  counties;  it  is  used  for  paving 
Uorks.  Limestone  also  Is  found  most  plentifully  in  the  north  and 
north-we5tem  parts  of  the  state. 

Gold,  silver,  COpi>er,  lead  and  a  little  iron  (almost  entirely  brown 
ore)  are  the  principal  ores  of  commercial  importance  found  in 
Washington.  The  total  value  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead  In 
1908  was  $378,816  (eold  $242,234,  silver  $47,076,  copper  $41,188. 
lokd  $48,318).  The  lanest  output  of  each  of  these  ores  in  1008 
was  in  Stevens  county;  Perry.  King  and  Okanogan  coumics  ranked 
nest  in  the  output  of  gold:  Okanogan  and  Ferry  counties  in  the 
output  of  silver:  Okanogan  in  the  output  of  copper]  and  King  in 
the  ootput  of  lead.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  gold  was  got  from 
dry  or  Mliceoue  ores  and  about  8  %  from  placer  mines;  about  two- 
thtrds  of  the  silver  from  dry  or  siNceousofes,  about  two-ninths  from 
copper  ores,  and  most  of  the  other  ninth  from  lead  ores.  The  only 
lead  ore  is  galena.  Tht  copper  is  mostly  a  coraer  glance  passing 
into  chalcopyrite:  it  is  found  in  fissure  veins  with  granite.  A  small 
qoaatity  ofnnc  (7  tons  in  1906)  is  occasionally  produced.  Tunpten 
is  foond  as  wolframite  in  Stevens  conntv  near  Deer  Trail  and  Btssril, 
in  Okanogan  county  near  Loomis,  in  Whatoom  count;^  near  the  {nter> 
national  boundary,  and  (with  some  »ch«elite)  at  Silver  Hill,  near 
Spokane  Nickel  has  been  found  near  Keller  in  Ferry  county,  and 
molybdenum  near  Davenport.  Lincoln  couflty.  There  is  chromite 
in  t&e  black  sands  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers. 
Antimony  deposits  were  first  worked  in  1906.     Arsenic  is  kMind. 

Uamiqacturts. — There  was  remarkable  growth  in  the  mannfactur- 
iag  iodostries  of  Washington  between  1880  and  i^.  doe  primarily 
to  the  entrsordSaary  development  of  its  lumber  industry.  In  1870 
the  value  of  lumber  products  wasli  .307.585.  and  the  Territory  tanked 
tfanty-first  among  the  states  and  temtories  in  this  industry,  and  in 
f88o  the  value  <»  the  product  was  $1.7x^.743;  by  1905  the  value 
had  increased  to  $49,S73.Si'f  and  Washin^on  now  ranked  first. 
The  maanfacture  w  planing  mill  products,  including  sashes,  doors 
sod  blinds,  was  an  important  industry,  the  products  being  valued 

in  1905  at  $5.I734»« 

Next  in  commercial  impoftance  to  lumber  and  timber  products 
arc  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  valoed  in  1903  at  $14,663,61*. 
Other  important  manufactures  art:  slaughtering  and  meat  packiiw 
(wholesale).  $6,2^1,705  «"  »905J  >"«•«  Hqoors,  $4471,777; and 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  $3,862,279. 

Transportation  and  Commerce.-^Vugtt  Sound  has  formed  a 
natural  terminus  for  several  transcontinental  railways,  the  cities  of 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  on  its  shores  affording  outlets  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  for  the  Nonhem  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  transcontinental  lines,  which 
enter  these  cities  with  their  own  tracks.  The  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  reach  Seattle  over  the  tracks  of  other  roads.  The 
Nonhem  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  enter  the  state  near  the 
middle  of  its  eastern  boundary  at  Spokane,  which  is  a  centre  for 
Maciically  all  the  railway  lines  in  the  eastern  pan  of  the  sute. 
Tike  Nort  ocm  Pacific,  the  first  of  the  transcontinental  roads  to  touch 
the  F^ific  north  of  San  Francisco,  reaches  Seattle  with  a  wide 
sweep  to  the  south,  crossing  the  C(^lumbia  river  about  where  it  is 
entered  by  the  Yakima  and  ascending  the  valley  of  the  latter  to 
the  r?*^^  Mountains.  The  Great  Northern,  running  west  from 
Spokane,  crosses  the  sute  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  and  between  this 
road  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  paralleling  the  Great  Northern, 
rim  the  recently  constructed  Chicago,  MM^-aukee  &  Pu«rt  Sound, 
the  westward  extension  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  Sc  St  Paul.  The 
Northern  Piacific  sends  a  branch  line  south  from  Tacoma  parajlel 


with  the  coast  to  Portland  on  tho  Colmnbla  river,  where  it  mcet4  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company^ 
line  (a  subsidiary  of  the  Union  Pacific),  thus  affording  conuaunica^ 
tion  southwards,  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  to  the  east. 
Emering  the  south<«ast  corner  of  tne  state,  the  Or»on  Radroad  A 
Navintion  Company  extends  a  line  northwards  to  Spokane,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Northern,  leaving  the  main  line  at  this  city, 
runs  north-westward  into  British  Columbia.  The  Spokane.  Portland 
&  Seattle  railway  connects  the  three  cities  namea  by  way  of  the 
Columbia  Valley;  and  the  Spokane  A  Inbnd  Eapire  sends  a  line 
eastward  Into  Idaho  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country  and  another 
through  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  sute  into  Nevada.  In  i88e 
the  railway  mileage  was  289  m.;  in  1890.  2012*05  m.;  in  1900^ 
2888-44  m.;  and  on  the  ist  of  January  1900. 4180*32  m. 

Seattle  and  Tacoma  are  among  the  four  leading  ports  of  the 
United  Sutes  on  the  Pacific.  Otner  harbours  on  Puget  Sound  of 
commercial  importance  are  Olympia,  Everett  and  BelUagham. 
Port  Townsend  is  the  port  of  entry  for  Puget  Sound.  Gray's 
Harbour,  on  the  western  coast,  is  of  importance  m  lumber  traffic 

Population.^Tht  population  In  i860  was  11.594;  in  1870, 
3i»95S;  in  1880,  75t<i6;  ia  1890,  349^39o^  &&  increase  within 
the  decade  of  365*1%;  in  1900,  518,103,  an  increase  of  about 
45%.  In  1910,  according  to  the  U.S.  census  returns,  the  total 
population  of  the  state  reached  1,141 .99a  Of  the  total  populft* 
tion  in  1900, 394,179  were  native  whites,  xi  1,364  or  21*5%  wort 
foreign^bom,  10,139  (of  whom  2531  were  not  taxed)  were  IndiaaSi 
5617  were  Japanese,  3629  were  Chinese,  and  2514  ^vere  negroes. 
The  Indians  on  reservations  in  1909  were  chiefly  those  on  Colvflle 
Reservation  (x.297.000  acres  unallotted),  in  the  N.£.  part  of  the 
sute,  and  the  Yakima  Reservation  (837.753  acres  unaUoUed)) 
in  the  S.  part;  they  belonged  to  many  small  tribes  chiefly  of 
the  Salishan,  Athapascan,  Chinookan  and  Shahapiian  stocks. 
Of  the  foreign-born,  18,385  were  English-Canadians,  16,686 
Germans,  12,737  Swedes,  10,481  natives  of  £ngLKiid»  989s 
Norwegians  and  7262  Iri^  Of  the  total  population  241,388 
were  of  foreign  parentage  (i.<.  either  one  or  both  parents  were 
foreign*bom),  and  of  those  having  both  parents  of  a  givoi 
nationality  34490  were  of  German,  19,359  of  Swedish,  17456 
of  Irish,  16,959  of  Norwegian  and  16.835  of  English  parenuge. 
The  Roman  Cathplic  Church  in  1906  had  more  members  tl^ 
any  other  religious  denomination,  74.981  out  of  the  total  of 
191,976  in  all  denoDiinatbns;  there  were  31,700  Methodists, 
13464  Lutherans,  ix.316  Baptists,  10,628  Disdples  of  Christ, 
10,025  Congregationalists  and  6780  Protestant  EpiscofMdians. 

Covernment. — Washington  is  governed  under  its  origihal 
coBStttUtion,  which  wis  adopted  on  the  1st  of  October  1889.  An 
■mendment  may  be  proposed  by  either  branch  of  the  legjaksture; 
if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch 
and  subsequently,  at  the  next  general  election,  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  who  vote  on  the  questbn  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
constitution.  Five  amendments  have  been  adopted:  one  in 
1894,  one  in  1896,  one  in  1900,  one  in  1904,  and  one  in  1910, 
Suffrage  is  conferred  upon  all  adult  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (including  women,  1910)  who  have  lived  in  the 
state  one  year,  in  the  county  ninety  days,  and  in  the  city, 
town,  ward  or  precinct  thirty  days  immediately  prtceding  the 
election,  and  are  able  to  read  and  speak  the  English  language; 
Indians  who  are  not  taxed,  idiots,  insane  persons  and  convicts 
are  debarred.  General  elections  are  held  biennially,  in  even* 
numbered  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  and  candidates,  except  those  for  the  supreme 
court  bench  and  a  few  k>cal  offices,  are  nominated  at  a  direct 
primary  election,  held  the  second  Tuesday  in  September. 

The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
auditor.  aiTorney-generai,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
commissioner  of  public  lands  are  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years: 
and  each  new  administration  begins  00  the  second  Monday  in 
January.  The  governor's  salary  is  f6000  a  year,  which  is  the 
maximum  allowed  by  the  constitution. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  constitution  provides  that  the  number  of  representatives 
shall  not  be  less  than  sixty-three  nor  more  than  ninety-nine,  and 
the  number  of  senators  not  more  than  one>half  nor  less  than  one* 
third  the  number  of  representatives.  Senators  are  elected  by 
single  districts  for  a  term  of  four  years,  a  poni6n  retiring  e\-er>-  two 
years;  representatives  are  elected,  one.  two  or  three  from  a  district, 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  held 
biennially,  in  odd*mnnbered  years,  and  begin  on  the  second  Monday 
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in  Jannary.  Any  bill  or  any  item  or  itcnu  of  any  bill  which  has 
pancd  both  houws  may  be  vetoed  by  the  governor,  and  to  ovcrricle 
a  veto  a  two'thirds  vote  of  the  memben  present  in  each  house  b 
required.  No  law  other  than  appropriation  bills  can  go  into  eflfect 
until  ninety  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  except  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  by  a  vote  in  each  house  of  two-thirds  of  all  its 
members.  The  members  of  the  legislature  are  paid  $5  for  each  day's 
attendance  during  the  session,  besides  an  allowance  for  tiaveihng 


expenses. 
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I  ustice  is  administered  principally  by  a  supreme  court,  superior 
courts  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  consists  of 
nine  judges  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one  of  those  whose  term 
next  expires  being  chosen  chief  justice,  and  is  divided  into  two 
departments.  The  presence  of  at  least  three  judges  in^  each 
department  is  required,  and  the  concurrence  of  at  least  three  judges 
is  necessary  to  a  decision.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  the  case  may 
be  heard  again  in  the  same  department,  transferred  to  the  other 
department,  or  to  the  court  en  toM.  The  chief  justice  or  any  four 
of  his  associates  may  at  any  time  convene  the  court  en  banc,  and 
if  so  convenol  at  least  five  of  the  judges  must  be  present,  and  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  five  is  necessary  to  a  decision.  The  supreme 
court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  habns  carpus,  quo  wuranta  and 
aMHdamus  proceedings  a^nst  all  sute  ofiicen;  and  it  has  appellate 
jurisdiction  except  in  avil  actions  for  the  recovery^  of  money  or 
personal  property,  in  which  the  original  amount  in  controversy 
does  not  exceed  9200,  and  which  at  the  same  time  do  not  involve 
the  legality  of  a  tax,  impost,  assessment,  toll  or  municipal  fine,  or 
the  validity  of  a  sutute.  J  udges  of  the  superior  courts  (one  or  more 
for  each  county,  or  one  forf  wo  or  more  counties  jointly)  are  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  They  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  in  equity,  in  alicases  at  law  which  involve  the  title  or  possession 
of  real  property,  or  the  legality  of  a  tax,  impost,  assessment,  toll  or 
municipal  fine,  and  in  all  other  cases  at  law  in  which  the  amount 
in  controversy  is  $100  or  raorer  in  nearly  all  criminal  cases,  in  matters 
ol  probate,  in  proceedings  for  divorce,  and  in  various  other  cases; 
and  they  have  appellate  jurisdiction  of  cases  originally  tried  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  inferior  courts  where  the  amount  in 
controversy  is  more  than  $20.  Justices  of  the  peace,  one  «*  more 
in  eadi  election  precinct,  are  dccted  for  a  term  of  two  years.  They 
have  jurisdiction  of  various  civil  actions  in  which  the  amount  in 
controversy  is  less  than  $100,  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
superior  courts  in  all  cases  of  misdemeanours,  but  punishment  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  is  limited  in  cities  of  the  first  class  to  a  fine  of 
$500,  or  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  elsewhere  to  a  fine  of 
|loo  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days. 

Local  Co9<mment. — The  government  of  each  county  is  vested 
principally  in  a  board  of  three  commissioners  elected  by  a  county 
at  large,  some  for  two  and  some  for  four  years.  The  other 
county  officers  are  a  derfc,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor,  an  assessor,  an 
attorney,  an  engineer,  a  sheriff,  a  coroner  >ind  a  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  each  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Township 
organization  is  in  force  only  when  adopted  by  a  particular  county  at 
a  county  election:  in  1910  only  one  county  (Spolcane)  had  the  town* 
ship  cnganixation.  Each  township  is  governed  by  the  electors 
assembled  annually  (the  first  Tuesday  in  March)  in  town  meeting 
and  by  three  supervisors,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  an  assessor,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  and  a  constable,  and  an  overseer  of  highways  for  each 
road  district,  all  elected  at  the  town  meeting,  justice  of  the  peace 
and  a  constable  for  a  term  of  two  years,  the  other  officers  for  a  term 
of  one  year;  each  overseer  of  highways  is  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
his  district.  Municipalities  are  incorporated  under  general  laws, 
and  cities  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  class  including 
those  having  a  population  of  3o,ooo  or  more,  the  second  class  those 
having  a  population  between  10.000  and  30.000.  the  third  class  ihosr 
having  a  population  between  1500  and  10.000.  When  a  community 
has  a  population  between  300  and  1500  within  an  area  of  I  sq.  m., 
it  may  be  incorporated  as  a  town.  A  city  of  the  first  class  is  per- 
mitted to  frame  its  own  charter,  but  its  general  powers  are  preacnbed 
by  statute.  A  city  of  the  second  class  must  elect  a  mayor  and  twelve 
cooncilmen.  and  its  mayor  must  appoint  a  police  judse.  an  attorney, 
a  street  commissioner  and  a  chief  of  police.  A  city  of  the  third  class 
must  elect  a  mayor,  seven  councilmen,  a  treasurer,  a  health  officer, 
a  clerk  and  an  attorney,  and  its  mayor  must  apoint  a  marshal, 
a  police  justice  and  as  many  policemen  as  the  council  provides 
lor.  An  incorporated  town  must  elect  a  mayor,  five  councilmen 
and  a  treasurer,  and  its  mayor  must  appoint  a  marshal  and  a  clerk. 

Misctlloneotu  Laws. — Either  husband  or  wife  may  hold,  manage 
and  dispose  of  his  or  her  separate  property  independent  of  the  other, 
but  propeny  which  they  hold  in  common  is  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  husoand  except  that  he  cannot  devise  ny  will 
more  than  one>half  of  the  community  real  or  personal  property,  or 
convey,  roortga^  or  encumber  any  of  the  community  real  estate 
unless  his  wife  joins  him.  When  either  husband  or  wife  dies  intestate 
one-third  of  the  separate  real  estate  of  the  deceased  goes  to  the  sur- 
vivor ii  there  are  two  or  more  children,  one-half  <^  it  if  there  is  only 
one  child*  the  whole  of  it  if  there  are  no  children,  no  issue  of  children, 
and  tto  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister.  One-half  of  the  community 
mpmyfffft  to  thaawvivor  in  any  case,  and  the  whole  of  it  if  there 
l%IV4MWl^(^WIVC''3dc«ii  nor  the  issue  of  children.   Where  there 


is  no  will  one-half  of  the  nsadufe  of  the  apaiate  prtflwiat  citate  fact 
to  the  survivor  if  there  are  tasoe,  and  the  whole  of  it  if  thtre  are  iM 
issuei  A  bw  enacted  in  1909  forbids  a  marTiage  in  which  eitbeK  of 
the  parties  b  a  common  drunkard,  habitual  criminal,  cp^eptic, 
imbecile',  feeble>minded  person,  idkH  or  insane  peraoa,  a  penon  who 
has  been  afilicted  with  hereditary  insanity,  a  person  who  is  aJHicted 
withpulmonaiy  tuberculosis  in  its  advaaced  stages,  or  a  penon  who 
is  amicted  with  any  contagious  veoenal  disease,  unless  the  woman 
is  at  least  forty-five  years  of  age.  A  plaintiff  must  reside 
in  the  state  one  year  before  filing  an  applicatioa  ior  a  divorce. 
Neither  party  is  permitted  to  many  a  third  party  until  six  months 
after  the  divorce  nas  been  obtained.  Washinctoa  has  a  stata  board 
connstin^  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  to  confer  with 
commissioners  from  other  states  upon  such  matters  as  marriage 
and  divorce,  insolvency,  descent  and  distribution  of  property, 
the  execution  and  probate  of  wills,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
uniformity  of  legislation  respecting  them.  A  homestead  to  the  value 
of  $1000  which  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  head  of  a  family  is 
exempt  from  attachment  or  forced  sale  except  (or  debu  secured  by 
mechanics',  labourers*,  nuterialmen*s  or  vendors*  liens  upon  the 
premises.  U  the  owner  is  a  married  man  the  homestead  may  be 
selected  from  the  community  prcoerty  but  not  the  wife's  sq^arate 
property  without  her  consent,  ana  when  it  has  been  selected,  even  if 
irom  the  husband's  separate  property,  it  cannot  be  encumbered  or 
conveyed  without  the  wife's  consent.  Personal  property  is  exempt 
from  execution  or  attachment  as  follows:  all  wearing  anpard  of 
eveiy  person  and  family;  private  libraries  to  the  value  of  fsoo;  aU 
family  pictures;  household  goods  to  the  value  of  $500;  certain 
domestic  animals  or  fay)  worth  of  other  property  chosen  instead; 
firearms  kept  for  the  use  of  a  penon  or  famHy;  certain  articles 
(within  specified  values)  necessary  to  the  occupations  of  farmefa^ 
physicians,  and  other  professional  men^  teamsters,  lightermen,  &&. 
and  the  proceeds  of  all  life  and  accident  insurance.  By  a  law  enacted 
in  1909  the  licenung  <^  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquon,  other  than  for 
medical  purposes  by  dru^^ists  and  pharmacists,  u  left  to  the  optica 
of  counties  and  cities. 

Ckaritiest  £rc.— The  state  charitable  and  penal  institutions  ooanst 
of  the  Western  Washington  HooNtal  for  the  Insane  at  Fort  Steila- 
Goom,  the  Eastern  Washington  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Medical 
Lake,  the  State  School  for  tl>e  Deaf  and  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Vancouver,  the  State  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  near  Medical 
Lake,  the  Washington  Soldien*  Home  and  Soldicta'  Colony  at 
Orting,  the  Veterans'  Home  at  Port  Orchard,  the  Sute  Penitentiary 
at  Walla  Walla,  the  Sute  Reformatory  at  Monroe  and  the  Sute 
Training  School  at  Chehalis.  AU  of  thoe  institutions  are  under  the 
management  of  a  bi-partisan  State  Gioard  of  Control  which  consists 
of  three  memben  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  six  years, 
one  every  two  yean,  and  also  removable  by  the  governor  in  hw  dis> 
cretion.  Each  inember  receives  a  salary  01  $jooo  a  year.  The  same 
board  together  with  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  constitute 
a  prison  Doard.  The  Sute  Traiaiag  School  is  for  the  reformatory 
training  of  children  between  eight  and  eighteen  yean  of  age  who  have 
been  found  guilty  of  any  crime  other  than  murder,  manslaughter  or 
highway  robbery,  or  who  for  some  other  cause  have  been  committed 
to  it  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

EimeatioH. — ^The  public  school  system  is  administered  by  a  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a  state  board  of  education, 
regenu  or  trustees  o^  higher  institutions  of  learning,  a  superintendent 
of  the  coounoa  schoob  and  a  board  of  education  in  each  couaty. 
and  a  board  of  dirccton  in  each  school  district.  The  state  super- 
intendent b  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  sut«  txMid 
of  education  consists  of  the  state  supeniitendent,  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Washinfton,  tne  president  oif  toe  State 
College  of  Washington,  the  principal  of  one  of  the  state  normal 
achocm  chosen  biennially  by  the  principals  of  the  state  normal 
arfaools,  and  three  other  awmben  appointed  biennially  by  the 
governor,  one  of  whom  'must  be  a  superiaiendent  of  a  district 
of  the  fint  class,  one  a  county  superintendent  and  one  a  principal 
of  a  high  school.  Thb  body  very  largely  determines  the  course  of 
study  in  the  elemenury  schoiols,  hi^h  schools,  normal  school  and  the 
normal  departments  of  the  University  and  the  State  College,  approves 
the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  University  and  the  Sute  College, 
and  prepares  the  Questions  for  the  exanunation  of  teachers.  Each 
county  superintenocnt  b  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The 
county  board  of  education  consists  of  the  county  superintendent  and 
four  other  memben  appointed  by  him  for  a  term  of  tsro  yean;  one 
of  its  principal  duties  b  to  adopt  the  text-books  for  schools  in 
districu  in  whkh  there  b  no  four-year  accredited  high  school. 
In  a  school  district  which  maintains  a  four-year  accredited 
high  school  there  b  a  text -book  commission  consisting  of  the  city 
supenntendeni  or  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  two  membeni 
of  the  board  of  directon  designated  by  the  board,  and  two  teachers 
appointed  by  the  board.  All  children  between  eight  and  fifteeti 
years  of  age.  and  all  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  yean  of  age 
who  are  not  regulariy  employed  in  some  useful  or  remunerative 
occupation,  must  attend  the  public  'kchool  all  the  time  it  b  in  session 
or  a  private  school  for  the  same  time  unless  exctised  by  the  city  or 
the  county  superintendent  because  of  mental  or  physical  disabilitv 
or  because  of  proficiency  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  first  eight 
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ffides.  Wa^fngton  has  three  slate  nontal  achoolt:  one  at  Cheney, 
one  at  BeUinKham,  and  one  at  Ellensburg*  and  each  of  them  is  under 
the  oanagement  of  a  board  of  three  trustees  appointed  by  the 
fDvemor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  nx  years, 
ooe  every  two  years.  The  State  College  of  Washington  (1890)  at 
Pullman,  for  instructbn  in  agriculture,  mechanical  arts  and  natural 
■dences,  indodes  an  agricultural  coUege,  an  experiment  station  and 
a  school  of  sdence.  The  Univereity  oiWaahington  (1862)  at  Seattle 
embraces  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  a  ooUen  of  engineering  and  schoob 
of  law,  pharmacy,  mines  and  forestry,  whitman  College  (Congrega- 
tional, 1866}  at  Walla  Walla,  Gonzan  College  (Roman  Catholic. 
1887)  at  Spolcane,  Whitworth  CoUege  (Presbyterian,  1890)  at  Tacoma 
and  the  University  of  Pi»et  Sound  (Methodist  Episcopal,  1903)  at 
Taooma  are  institutions  oThigher  learning  maintained  and  controlled 
by  their  req>ective  denominations. 

Finanu.-^Tht  revenue  for  state,  county  and  manidpal  purposes 
is  derived  principally  from  a  general  property  tax,  a  privilege  tax 
levied  OS  the  gross  receipts  of  express  companies  and  pnvite 
car  conoanies,  an  inheritance  tax  and  licence  fees  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  Real  property  is  aasesGcd  biennially: 
penonal  property,  annually.  For  tnie  two  years  ending  the  1st  of 
October  1908  the  total  receipts  into  the  state  tiKasttry  anwuated 
to  $io,854.28i'42  and  the  total  disburKments  amounted  to 
|i  1,053.375- 15.  The  net  stau  debt  oa  the  let  of  October  1908 
smowntrd  to  ^7i576'38. 

Histcry.— The  eariy  exploration  of  the  western  coast  of  North 
America  grew  out  of  the  search  for  a  supposed  passage,  some- 
times called  the  "  Strait  of  Anian  "  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  In  Purckas  his  PUgrimmes  (1625)  was  publbhed  the 
story  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  a  Creek  manner  whose  real  name  was 
Apoatolos  Valcrianos,  who  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
passage  and  to  have  sailed  in  it  more  than  twenty  days.  Though 
lae  stoty  was  a  fabrication,  the  strait  south  of  Vancouver  Idand 
was  given  his  name.  An  account  of  the  various  Spanish  and 
English  explottrs  has  already  been  given  under  Ouccon  and  need 
not  be  repeated  at  length  here. 

In  1787  a  company  of  Boston  merchants  sent  two  vessels, 
the  "  Columbia  "  and  the  "  Washington  "  under  John  Kendrick 
and  Robert  Gray  (1755-1806)  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  establishing  trading  posts.  They  reached  Nootka  Sotud  hi 
September  1788,  and  in  July  1789  Captain  Gray  in  the 
"  Cohifflbia  "  b^ian  the  homeward  voyage  by  way  of  (^ina. 
Captain  Kendridc  remained,  erected  a  fort  on  Nootka  Sound, 
demonstrated  that  Vancouver  was  an  island  and  in  x  791  purchased 
from  the  Indians  large  tracts  of  land  between  47*  and  51*  N. 
bt.  for  his  employers.  On  the  homeward  voyage  he  was 
accidentally  killed  and  his  vessel  was  lost.  MeanwhOe  Captain 
Gray  in  September  1790  sailed  from  Boston  on  a  second  voyage. 
During  the  winter  of  x 791-1792  he  built  another  fort  on  Nootka 
Sound  and  mounted  four  cannon  from  the  ship.  With  the  coming 
of  spring  he  sailed  southward,  determined  to  settle  definitely 
the  eadstence  of  the  gre&t  river,  whidi  he  had  vainly  attempted 
to  enter  the  previous  summer.  Captain  George  Vancouver 
(1759-1798),  in  charge  of  a  British  exploring  expedition  then 
engaged  in  mapping  the  coast  (t 792-1794),  was  sceptical  of 
the  existence  of  the  river,  but  Captain  Gray,  undiscouraged, 
persisted  fai  the  search  and  on  the  xith  of  May  1792  anchored 
in  the  river  which  he  named  Columbia  in  honour  of  his  ship. 
The  later  daim  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  territory  drain«i 
by  the  river  was  based  chiefly  upon  this  discovery  by  Captain 
Cfray,  who  had  succeeded  where  Spanish  and  British  had  failed. 
The  territory  became  known  as  Oregon  (9.V.). 

The  first  white  man  certainly  known  to  have  approached 
the  region  from  the  east  was  Alexander  Mackenzie  of  the  North- 
west Fnr  Company,  who  reached  the  coast  at  about  lat.  53* 
to  July  1793.  ^>^h  the  purchase  of  Louiuana  (30th  April  1803) 
the  UnKed  States  gained  a  clear  title  to  the  land  between  the 
Miaossippi  and  the  Rodcy  Mountains  as  far  north  as  49*  and, 
because  of  contiguity,  a  shadowy  daim  to  the  region  west  of 
the  mountains.  In  x8x9  Spain  specifically  renounced  any  daim 
she  might  have  to  the  tioeat  north  of  4)**  sttengthening  thereby 
the  position  of  the  United  States.  Jtist  before  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  Preddent  Jefferson  had  recommended  to  Congress 
(i8tli  Janoaiy  X803)  the  sending  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  cross  the  Rockies  and  follow  the 
Itrans  to  the  Fftdfic    In  acconlancc  with  the  recommendation 


Meriwether  Lewis  (9.9.)  and  WDiam  Clat1c,1iothoiBcefsof  the 
United  Stales  Army,  with  a  considerable  party  left  St  Louis 
on  the  t4th  of  May  1804,  ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  head- 
waieit,  cmaed  the  Rockies  and,  foOowing  the  Colombia  liver, 
fendied  the  ocean  in  November  X805.  The  return  journey 
over  nearly  the  same  route  was  begun  on  the  S3rd  of  March 
x8o6,  and  on  the  a3rd  of  September  they  readied  St  Louis. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  of  the  rival  British  and  American 
companies  to  control  the  fur  trade,  with  the  final  dominance 
of  the  Htidson's  Bay  Company  has  been  told  under  Oxegon  and 
need  not  be  repeated.  Since  the  country  was  considexcd  to  be 
of  little  vahie  the  question  of  boundaries  was  not  pressed  either 
by  Great  Britain  or  the  United  Sutes  after  the  War  of  x8i2, 
and  by  m  treaty  concluded  on  the  soth  of  October  x8i8  it  was 
agreed  that  "  any  country  that  may  be  claimed  hy  other  party 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America,  westward  of  the 
Stony  (Rocky)  Mountains  shall  be  free  and  open  for  the  term  tA 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  convention 
to  the  vessels,  dtiiens  and  subjecU  of  the  two  powers"  On 
the  6th  of  August  1827  the  convention  was  contLioed  in  force 
indefinitdy  with  the  proviso  that  either  party  migfat  abrogate 
the  agreement  on  twelve  months'  notice.  Meanwhile  Russia 
(x7th  April  1824)  agreed  to  make  no  settlement  south  of  54*  40' 
and  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  none  north  of  that  line. 
In  February  X825  Great  Britain  and  Russia  made  a  sim9ar 
agreement.  This  left  only  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
as  the  contestants  for  that  terxttory  west  ofthe  Rocky  Mountains 
between  42*  and  54*  40',  which  by  this  time  was  cominonly 
known  as  the  Oregon  country.  American  settlen  in  consideAbit 
numben  soon  b^an  to  enter  the  region  south  of  the  Columbia 
river,  and  in  1841,  and  again  in  1843,  these  settlen  attempted 
to  form  a  provisional  government.  A  fundamental  code  was 
adopted  in  1845  and  a  provisional  government  was  established, 
to  endure  until  '*  the  United  States  of  America  extend  their 
jnxisdiction  over  us."  North  of  the  river,  the  Hudson's  Bay. 
Company  discouraged  settlement,  believing  that  the  final  deter* 
mination  of  the  boundary  controversy  would  make  that  stream 
the  dividing  line.  Though  there  were  a  few  mission  sutfcms  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  present  state  of  Washington  (see  WHmcAN, 
Maicos),  the  first  permanent  American  settlement  north  of 
the  (jolumbia  was  made  in  184$  on  the  Des  Chutes  river,  at  the 
head  of  Pugct  Sound  at  the  present  Tomwater.  Others  soon 
followed  ffl  spite  of  the  efforU  of  the  chief  factor  of  the  Hodson's 
Bay  Company,  Dr  John  M'Loqghlfai,  and  thoe  permanent 
settlers  finally  carried  the  day. 

Interest  in  the  Oregon  country  developed  with  the  increase 
of  settlen  and  dL  knowledge  and  a  demand  for  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  dispute  arose.  The  report  of  Captain  Charles 
Wilkes,  who  visited  the  coast  in  x 841-1842  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  exploring  expedition  hdped  to  exdte  this  interest. 
In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1844  one  of  the  Democratic 
demands  was  "  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight."  By  a  treaty  negotiated 
by  James  Buchanan,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
Richaxd  Fakenham,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  ratified 
on  the  x  7th  of  July  1846,  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  49*^  to  the 
middle  of  the  channd  separating  the  continent  from  Vancouver 
Island  and  thence  "  southerly  ^rou^  the  middle  of  the  said 
channd  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  A  dispute 
later  arose  over  this  water-line.  The  act  establishing  a  territorial 
government  for  Oregon  was  approved  on  the  t4th  of  August 
1848,  and  the  first  governor,  Joseph  Lane  (x8ox-x88x),  assumed 
the  government  on  the  3rd  of  March  1849.  Following  the  in- 
crease of  population  north  of  the  Columbia,  the  territory  was 
divided,  and  Washington  Territory  was  established  on  the  2nd 
of  March  X853,  with  the  river  as  the  southern  boundary  to  the 
point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  forty-sixth  parallel,  and 
thence  along  that  paralid  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
thereby  ioduding  portions  of  the  present  states  of  Idaho  and 
Montana.  The  first  governor.  Major  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  took  rhaige  on  the  29lh  of  September 
1853,  and  a  census  indicated  a  population  of  3965,  of  whom  1682 
were  voters.    Olympia  was  chosen  as  the  temporary  scat  of 
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goveramenl;  and  Governor  Stevens  at  once  set  to  work  to  «x* 
Ungulsh  the  Indian  titles  to  land  and  to  survey  a  route  lor  a 
railway,  which  was  later  to  become  the  Northern  Pacific.  The 
Indians,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  white  population, 
attempted  to  destroy  the  scattered  settlements  and  the  wandering 
prospectors  (or  gold,  which  had  been  discovered  In  eastern 
Washington  in  1855.  Between  1855  and  1859,  after  many  sharp 
oonlests,  the  Indians  were  partially  subdued. 

Shortly  after  1846,  the  British  began  to  assert  that  the  Rosario 
Strait  and  not  Haro  Strait  (as  the  Americans  held)  was  the 
diaimel  separating  the  mainland  and  Vancouver  Island,  thus 
claiming  the  Haro  Archipelago  of  which  San  Juan  waa  the 
principal  island.  Conflict  of  authority  arose,  and  in  1859  San 
Juan  was  occupied  by  U.S.  troops  commanded  by  Captain 
George  £.  Pickett  (i8aS'i875),  and  for  a  time  hostilities  seemed 
imminent.  By  agreement  joint  occupation  followed  until,  by 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  (May  8,  1871),  the  question  was 
left  to  the  Goman  emperor,  who  decided  (October  21, 1872)  in 
favour  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile  Oregon  was  admitted 
as  a  state  (February  14, 1859)  with  the  present  boundaries,  and 
the  remnant  of  the  territory,  including  portions  of  what  are 
now  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  was  added  to  Washington.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  this  region,  however,  brought  such  a  rush  of 
population  that  the  Territory  of  Idaho  was  set  off  (March  3, 1863) 
and  Washington  wu  reduced  to  its  present  Umits.  Rapid  growth 
in  popuhition  and  wealth  led  to  agitation  for  statehood,  and  a 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1878,  but  Congress  declined  to  pass 
an  enabling  act.  The  development  of  Alaska  and  the  completion 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  coast  (1883)  brought  a 
great  increase  in  population.  A  large  number  of  Chinese  coolies 
who  had  been  introduced  to  construct  the  railway  congregated 
in  the  towns  on  the  cooijdetion  of  the  work,  and  in  1885  serious 
anti-Chinese  riots  led  to  the  declaration  of  martial  law  by 
the  governor  and  to  the  use  of  United  States  troops.  Finally 
the  long-desired  admission  to  statehood  was  granted  by  Con- 
gress (February  22,  1889)  and  President  Benjamin  Harrison 
(November  x  x,  1889)  formadly  announced  the  admission  complete. 

Since  admission  the  progress  of  the  state  has  continued  with 
increasing  rapidity.  The  Aladca-Yukon  Exposition,  designed 
to  exhibit  the  resources  of  western  America,  held  at  Seattle 
June-October  1909,  was  a  complete  success.  In  politics  the 
state  has  been  Republican  in  national  elections,  except  in  1896, 
when  it  was  carried  by  a  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Populists. 
A  PopoHst  waa  elected  governor  and  was  re-elected  in  1900. 


..    Governors  of  Waskikcton 
TerritoritU. 

Tsaac  T.  Stevens 

C.  H.  Mason  (acting) 

Fayette  McMuUcn 

C.  n.  Mason  (acting) 

Richard  D.  Gholson 

Henry  M.  McGUl  (acting)  .... 
Wm.  H.  Wallace 


L.  J.  S.  Tumcy  (acting) 
Wm.  Pickering  *    . 
George  E.  Cole 
E.  L.  Smith  (acting)    . 
Marshall  F.  Moore 
Alvin  Flanders 
Edward  S.  Salmon 
Elbha  P.  Ferry     . 
W.  A.  Newell        .       . 
Watson  C.  Squire 
Eugene  Semple     . 
MilesC. Moore    .      . 


Slate. 
EKsha  P.  Ferry      .     Republican 
]ohn  H.  McGnw   .  ., 

R.  Rofers    .       .    Populist 

(ttry  C.  McBride  '    Republican  (acting) 
Albert  £.  Mead      .     Republican 
Samuel  G.  Coagrove  *  ., 

M.  E.  Hay'     .      .    Republican  (aetiag) 
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*  Absent  fromtheTerritory  during  the  greater  part  of  1865,  during 
wUbh  time  Elwood  Evans  acted  as  governor. 
•Is  piMe  of  1*  R.  Rogcia,  deosased. 


BtBLioGRAriiT.-- For  general  ami  physical  deacri^on  see  the 

Annual  Reports  (1902  iqq.)  of  the  Washioi^ton  Geological  Survey—^ 
in  vol.  i.  there  is  a  "  Btbhography  of  the  Literature  unerring  to  the 
Geology  of  Washtngtoo  "  by  R.  Arnold — ;  O.  L.  Waller,  Irrigatum 
in  the  SlaU  oj  K^orttngtofi  (Washington,  1909).  Bulletin  214  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  and  Woier  Supply  and  Irrigatum 
Papers,  SS  ^^d  118  (1901  and  1905)  of  the  U.S.  Ceological  Survey, 
W.  L.  Davis  and  J.  H.  Bowles's  Birds  of  Washinitan  (2  vols.,  Seattle. 
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1909)  b  an  excellent  work.  For  administration  see  R.  A.  BalUngcr 
and  A.  Remington,  Codes  and  Statutes  of  Waskvuton  Hbid.,  1910). 
For  history  see  H.  H.  Bancroft,  The  Northwest  Coast  M^vols.,  San 
Francisco,  1884),  and  Or«M»  (2  vols.,  ibid.,  1886-1888),  TFoMiiffiMt^ 
Idaho  and  Montana  (ibid.,  1890);  George  Vancouver, 
Dtscoserv  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  (3  vols.,  London, 
Evans,  Washington  (Tacoma,  Washington,  1 893);  ai 
Washington  (New  York,  1909)-  See  also  the  bibliogcaphiea  under 
OsEGON  and  Whituan,  Mabcus. 

WASHSTAND,  a  uble  or  stand  containing  conveniences  fo* 

personal  ablutions.  In  its  x8th-oentury  form  it  was  called  a 
"  basin  stand  "  or  "  basin  frame,"  and  is  still  sometimes  described 
as  a  "  washhand  stand."  Its  direct,  but  remote,  ancestor  was 
the  monastic  lavabo,  ranges  of  basins  of  stone,  lead  or  marble 
fed  from  a  dstem.  They  were  usually  of  primitive  conception, 
and  a  trough  common  to  all  was  probably  more  frequent  than 
separate  basins.  Very  occasionally  they  were  of  bronze  adorned 
with  enamels  and  blazoned  with  heraldry.  Very  similar  usages 
obtained  in  castles  and  palaces,  fixed  lavatories  being  con- 
struaed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  for  the  use  of  their  more 
important  residents.  These  arrangements  were  obviously 
intended  only  for  the  summary  ablutions  which,  imtil  a  very  late 
date,  sufficed  to  even  the  high-bom.  By  degrees  the  lavabo 
became  poruble,  and  a  "basin  frame  "is  mentioned  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  X7th  century.'  Examples  of  earlier  date  than 
the  third  or  fourth  decade  of  the  iSih  century  are,  however, 
virtually  unknown.  Thenceforward,  until  about  the  end  of  that 
century,  this  piece  of  furniture  was  usually  literally  a  "  stand." 
It  was  supported  upon  a  tripod;  a  circidar  orifice  in  the  top 
received  the  basin,  and  smaller  ones  were  provided  fof  a  soap 
dish  and  a  water-bottle.  Sometimes  a  stand  for  the  water-jug 
when  the  basin  was  in  use  was  provided  below,  and  very  com- 
monly there  was  a  drawer,  sometimes  even  two  drawers,  below 
the  basin.  Great  numbers  of  these  stands  were  made  to  fit  into 
comers,  and  a  "  comer  wash-stand  "  is  still  one  of  the  commonest 
objects  in  an  old  furniture  shop.  Chippendale  deigned  such 
stands  in  an  elaborate  rococo  fashion,  as  well  as  in  simpler  form. 
As  the  i8th  century  drew  to  its  close  the  custom  of  using  the  same 
apartment  as  reception  room  by  day  and  sleeping  room  by  night 
produced  a  demand  for  what  was  called  "  harlequin  furniture. "— > 
pieces  which  were  contrived  a  double  or  triple  debt  to  pay. 
Thus  a  variety  of  complicated  combination  washstands  and 
dressing  tables  were  made,  and  fitted  with  mirrors  and  sometimes 
with  writing  conveniences  and  drawers  for  clothes.  Sheraton 
developed  astonishing  ingenuity  in  devising  a  type  of  furniture 
which,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  large  number  of  examples  still 
existing,  must  have  become  highly  popular.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  X9th  century  and  the  expansion  of  ideals  of  person^ 
cleanliness,  the  washstand  grew  in  size  ahd  importance.  It 
acquired  the  form  of  an  oblong  woodoi  table  provided,  like 
its  smaller  predecessors,  with  orifices  for  basins  and  fitted  with  a 
broad  shelf -like  stretcher  upon  which  the  jugs  were  placed  when 
they  were  removed  from  the  basins.  Ample  space  was  provided 
for' soap-dishes  and  water-bottles.  These  tables  were  single  or 
double,  for  the  use  of  one  or  two  persons.  The  washstand,  as 
we  know  it  in  the  20th  century,  took  its  final  form  when  the 
wooden  top  was  replaced  by  marble,  unpierced,  the  basins  being 
placed  upon  the  slab,  which,  in  the  beginning  almost  invariably 
white,  is  now  often  of  red  or  other  waxm-tinted  marble. 

WASP  (Lat.  vespa)t  the  common  name  for  a  well-known 
sort  of  stinging  insect.  The  order  Hymenoptera  is  divided  into 
two  sub-orders,  the  Symphyta  and  the  Apocrita.  The  latter 
is  subdivided  into  several  sections,  one  of  which,  the  Vespoidca, 
includes  all  the  true  wasps;  in  addition  to  the  ruby  wasips  and 
many  of  the  "  Fossores  '*  or  digging  wasps. 

The  true  wasps  (forming  the  old  section  Diploptera)  are  in 
their  tun  divided  into  three  families-Hi)  the  Vespidae,  (2)  the 
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The  Diplapten  nay  be  subtUvidcd  into  two  groups  in  acford- 
uce  wilt  the  habit*  of  life  of  tbe  iaiecu  conprisiiw  the  welion. 
Odc  e<  the  (roup*  faidudes  the  famity  Veipidaa,  whidi  ii  com- 
posed of  loci*!  wupi,  and  indudes  the  homci  IVtifa  crabrt)  and 
l)»caainiaawaip<K.  ufiin'i}.  The  oibci  group  contains  two 
(luUet  families,  the  Eumcuidae  and  tix  Muatldas,  tiie  membcn 
of  which  are  aotiiaiy  in  their  DiBde  of  life. 
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layen  of  the  iinia  papery  auWanca 
Tola  is  continued  down  until  it ' 
the  whola,  but  not  giving  a '     ' 

oendenlofll.  AaUianeB        ._ , 

' ----■  -  -  olcccB  and  nxonstnictid.  Its  bmn-  lijer  being 


iHy  bcgliii  to  bnk  up:  the 
(  high  in  the  air.  They  then 
elcen  kove  the  neat,  carrying 

..,  . •ccelli.  and  both  soon  perish. 

niUely  deiened.  The  fertUlced  females,  k  has  been  eecn, 

tbematc  until  ihe  warmth  of  the  foUowing  iiirii^inducee  then  to 
uvc  their  hidlne-plaees  and  MI  about  foundiitf  ■  new  community. 
There  are  akosRher  seven  ipnin  of  Vtspt  met  with  in  Britun- 

'  — '-aril,  the  comiAoa  or  trou""" t*  .  ,.    ..     .  . 

liihed  by  its  rcddlih-yellc .. 

-    and    V.   itrmanita.  the 

ntp,   wnb   thne   black 


ig  the  .bark 

_r-  -  — ^  DiiKh  damage  to  fruit,  ti 

.   (Si  the  other  hand,  tbe  wr— '-    - 

„,  — ,,..., jersof  fijea  and  other  i "" 

these  in  large  numbers,  killing  them  with  its  jaw.  .- - 

a'mg.    It  then  tears  off  the  legs  and  wingi.  and  bean  the  body  bii;k 

(lower  fertilincs,  hut  in  this  leipect  they  nnnat  compare  with  bees; 
they  yitit  [ewer  Bowen,  and  have  » Idaputioni  on  their  limbs  for 


WASP 

dan  oa  iWr  (wri,  aad  Ita  MO  unHkr  lUac  bvw  bot  DM  « 

utheiip.  TtemuuUblauedentaiciLudlcinDildiidaEnMiii , 

la  rhu  rapect  oppnuUnf  tli«  Futawti. 

Emrntnet  omnMa  ii  the  only  BriUib  trt^tt  cf  thi»  nniu.  Tlw 
Itmait  b  (  in.  lone,  Itw  nk  Hianku  •buur.  The  tbdunn  it 
' -iihibiibixulwaliHifpeduiick.   n«OD'  "    ' 


^ a  Soud]  Americafi  ec 

cIiiRcs  3  ri.  IB  1enB;ih,  clovely  applitf 

--iiU|ii«e.(i'— >-■  ■--'•'■— 


Fio;  3-— /Winw  ltf<in  ud  DM. 


y 


ed  ^  the  poHCHiDii  of  aaiy  Ivo 

, — _.._  —  ..-^.  wbca  Colda  iinperfeclly  or  ootit 

■11  when  u  rsl.  Ttwir  iniHuiu  in  fnquindy  clavate,  piniculwty 
KinlhegeniuCilnutai!  Ificyinnnlvfrjgiintd.butMllKHniiliisI 
joinu  AR  alDOftl  fmd  tbvy  mppcor  lo  b*  CMnpo^  of  «fitir  «ltlkt 
loirut.  The  winci  in  no(  »  conpkMlv  foUcd  m  in  tbe  bus  iwo 
"  < -'      ■  ■  -  but  dMitIi' cpDInclile,   Themujlliif 

iTHnair^th  Ht  three  or  four  joiiits.  ■ 


Tlie  numl 
snur  ia  Bri 
They  nuke 


During  bol  fine  lununen  wajpi  caiae  i.  good  dl»I  ol  los»  lo 
miikei  gardeners  mid  [rait  growen.  During  lhi»  time  of  year 
Ihey  live  itmoil  eiduiively  upon  the  iweet  juicei  of  ripe  fiuit, 
Dccuiooally  cuiying  ofl  'Unall  pinida  of  ttw  fleata.  At  the 
lame  time  they  have  not  entire^  lost  their  rsniivonna  tajtq, 
[or  they  (ttquenily  iiuck  the  meal  b  buichcr'i  ihopt,  but 

gtubi  omiidenble  niunbcra  of  bkrar-fiiti.  Wup9  llio  pofonD 
an  important  service  la  keeping  down  the  numben  of  caler*^ 
pUlan,  The  brvae  arc  abnost  eiclu»vely  canuvoioiu,  livliic 
npoQ  Inacfti  captured  by   ihcir  i'L'.,.r-  l 


reduced  by  Ibi 

lo  the  yoong,    1>nnng 

broodj  thai  appear  Lv» 

and  I  hit  loimi  the  uaple 

food  of  the  genm  Piiliilcs 

thrDOfhoul  iheiT  irhtle 

life. 

In  attemptini  to  ii4  a 
district  of  n$sa,  iinlcti 
the  Den  an  be  taken, 
there  is  little  g(«d  in 
kiHing  stray  members  of 
thecomDiuiuiy.  Onihe 
olhei  hand,  ttie  tSBing  of 
queeo-»asp>  in 
spring  prubaUy 


pulp 


Fid.  5.— tfiiSDrit  taflfsimli. 


Out  the  fotmitlon  of  &  not  ud  tho 
ty   vhosc    mcmben   an   couDted  by 
thousands  is  in  eadi  ose  prevented. 

The  number  of  wasps  is  lepl  down  by  iramennis  enemlei. 
The  toast  eHcclIve  of  these  live  in  the  ncs»  and  devour  the 
Iuvm;  among  them  are  Iwo  ipedes  of  beelic,  KUfiHtnu 
ptraimi  and  LMa  Imtarit.  Two  (pecies  of  IiMuamtm, 
and  ■  species  n(  AiUJumyit,  abo  Infest  the  nests  of  •asp*  Hid 
prey  upon  the  grabs.  The  larvae  of  the  ayrphid  Oi"  VctnoUa, 
(ourtd  ID  the  rESIs  of  both  wasps  and  lxes.are  now  believed  lo 
be  »(»»ngers  rather  thmparaiitei.  In  the  tropica  some  tpedti 
fre  attacked  ty  fungi,  the  hytdue  of  iriiich  piouude  bHwuiu 


the  le^BAiti  of  the  <l>d(Nnca,  ■tvf  give  tl 


WASSAIL— WASTE 

BH  for  tbt  iMtan 

nlvllHIMI 

cbudMi 


n  Hyoaeiftcfitcn.  n 


Uaur^^Ci 


— lo . 

u  lbs  cud  oC  the  ulicle 

■._!>.>,...,  .1^-.... 

,J«KlO.Hnluttr 

I.,  Cunbridie,  loot)- 
(A.E.S.iG.H7C.) 

WIBUL  CO.  Eng.  WEI  Ul, "  be  wkJe,"  "  be  mil "),  primuily 
IbeudrBtfonBof  "  toesting,"  the  term  being  ippLed  later  totbe 
Chrblmn  fnnting  ind  revelriei  end  particularly  to  the  bevl  ol 
ipked  ele  oi  vine  which  wae  a  feature  of  the  medieval  ChrisLoiai. 
One  of  the  **'^^***,  referenca  to  the  wauail-bowl  in  Englieh 
faistdry  B  in  the  deicriptioa  of  the  reception  of  King  Vortigcrn 
by  Hengist,  when  Rovoia  "  carae  Into  tiic  kJng'a  presence, 
nlh  a  cup  of  gold  filled  vith  nine  in  her  hand,  and  maluDg  a 
Id*  nvCTeixe  nnto  the  king  tald,  ■  Wan  had  hlaford  Cyoiag,' 
whidii*' Be  of  health,  Lord  King.'  "  lo.accllectioriof.DTdina]]ces 
fer  the  ngnlatiims  ol  the  royal  household  in  Henry  VlL's 
ttign,  Ihe  stewajd  on  Twelfth  Ni^t  was  to  ay  "  wassail " 
Ibree  limoon  aotding  with  the  bovl,  the  royal  chaplain  respond- 
ing (rith  a  smg.  Watsailing  wat  ai  much  a  custom  m  the 
nmtattajes  aa  in  laymeo'i  houses,  the  bovl  being  known  » 
ftcaiiim  CoriiaiiM,  What  was  popularly  known  as  wassailing 
wuihecuuaDof  trimming  with  ribbons  andipijgi  of  rosemary 
1  bowl  which  was  carried  round  the  streets  by  young  gull 
lio^ng  ^roLs  at  Christinas  and  the  New  Year.  This  ancient 
custom  ttiU  survives  here  and  there,  especially  in  Yorkshire, 
■kere  the  bowl  is  known  ai  "  the  vessel  cup,"  and  is  made 
ol  holly  and  evergreens,  inside  which  are  placed  one  or  two  doUi 
Inouned  *ith  ribbons.  This  cup  is  bome  on  a  stick  by  children 
■ho  go  (ram  house  to  house  singing  Clulstmaj  carols.  In 
DcvotDhlre  and  elsewhere  it  wu  the  cowom  to  wassail  the 
wchardt  on  Christmas  end  New  Veu's  eve.  Fiichera  i4  ale  or 
dds  were  pound  ovci  the  rnou  of  the  tiees  to  the  accomptiu- 
Dcnt  of  a  rhyming  loiM  10  Iheii  heellha. 

■UTB  (O.  Fi.  siuf,  (Hu(,  itst,  (lUfc;  Lat.  Mtlu,  vut, 
da^Ue),*  term  used  in  English  law  In  icveral  leoiei,  of  which 
Inn  are  the  most  importanU  (i)  "  Wut«  of  •  punot "  Is  that 
put  ol  a  manor  subject  to  rights  of  common,  ai  diitinguiihed 
Imm  the  lord's  demesne  (see  Cohuoni,  Mahom),  (i)  "  Year, 
diy,aad  waste  "  was  aput  at  the  layal  prciogalive,  acknowledged 
by  a  Haute  of  Edward  U^  Dt  Praaatatitc  Ritis.  The  king 
kid  the  pn>fits  of  freehold  lands  cd  tfanc  attainted  of  febny  and 
friit  treason,  and  of  [ugiiives  for  a  year  and  ■  day  with  ■  right 
o(  committing  waste  in  srnse  (i)  thereon.  Aftei  the  eiptrrtion 
ol  I  yen  and  a  day  the  Unds  returned  to  the  lord  of  the  lee. 
This  ipecies  of  waste  was  abolished  by  the  Convpliea  of  Blood 
An  1G14  (tee  f  eickv,  Tieasoh).  <3)  The  most  usual  sigoiGci- 
lioo  of  the  word  is  "  ury  unauthor^ed  act  of  a  tenant,  for  a 
litebeld  estate  not  of  inheritance,  or  for  any  lesser  intetnt, 
iliich  sabstantially  slteis  the  permanent  character  of  the  thing 
demised  0-)  by  diminishing  its  value,  (iLJ  by  increasing  the 
lorden  00  it,  (ill.)  by  impairing  the  evidence  of  title  and  thereby 
biJDiing  the  "  inheritance  "  <.Weil  Bam  Ckarily  Board  v.  Bail 
Ln^lr.ir.,  1000, 1  Cb.ei4,  <Sj7;  cf.  FoUock,  I-aatifTwb, 
Ilh  ed.,  MS). 
Wa^  in  lense  (3}  is  other  rUnliy  or  ^(rMunH,   Voluiiaiy 

TBitovinffiiaumCfj-).  culling  down  liinber  trees,  i.i 
tviniy  yon  cM.  and  such  other  trrn.  e-(.  bereh. 

niaes  Cbvl  not  eouinuing  the  vortong  of  uislinB  c ^.  -. ^ 

inyikiaa  which  may— (or  this  Is  the  modem  leal— aim  the  naiuiF 
of  The  thing  demised,  such  as  eonvcnfoa  of  arable  into  meadow  la  tid. 
AltluHifh  ID  an  may  uehnically  be  wutc,  i(  will  not  as  a  nilc 
coadtuie  aetianahfe  tna*.  or  be  nwnaixid  to  lajunnion.  In  the 
'bttfiCK  (]£  wnne  pTDhibitivr  tcipulation  if  it  is  amrliarvtinE."  i*. 
i  n  hnpAves  14m  vihie  of  the  land  deml«d  (tee  Mta  v.  Otltj. 
ll^.iCh.  >53,  >&}).  InthecueoCrimbereitatee'Dpimwhich 
tivi  nf  various  kinds  are  cultivated  solely  for  their  produce  end  the 
Fxifo  Iwotd  from  tWr  ptriodlcil  felling  and  cutring.  the  timber 
B  m  nmsldcted  u  pan  <X  the  inherilaiKe  but  as  the  annual  fruits 
I*  the  wate,  and  an  eieeptian  arim  in  favour  o(  the  tenant  lorDfe 
<K  Daikmttd  1.  MatiHi.  iSgr,  t  Ch.  jM).  Under  the  Settled 
Liad  Act  iMi  a  teaant  (or  life  nMy  grut  hiiiUinK  mi^  aMothei 


le.  wronif  uUy 
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•e  wliilcvrr,  wbMIwi 


IngbuildlngiloUiaotolrHnir.   A-'fcmor 

.elBdea"air>iriwiiddtvlBucfciiUfeiirlivn.c 

by  died  or  without  deed  "by  the  NatuiFol  MuLbDnni(l 
mayi»ieDauBlewaste«it1bDUtliee«eBiii  VTiiirKframihpn 

tbeeaieby  Ibetemuef  awWoriettlnii'iii)  "  without  im| 
his  wsau  ehalleivcdw  h^Lckal),  h'^  nVli™  a^  c'a 
ircater.aad  biniay  laeihcpmlltiiiiik.i  I'/iii'i  ifb!laii!>a 
hi^tuagc  of  Ronan  lai^,  from  wtuch  t9,e  Lii^liiti  Iaht  of  1 
HHC  meuuTE  dethnd).  For  inHanca,  he  iMy  cot  di 
hwtiand^ikx  nniuiH  and  open  ndsia;  but  he  may  u 
■hat  is  oiled  mritotl.  warn,  thU  Is,  pull  down  or  , 
ptanol  or  lea  (or  or 


...LD).  The  AgricultBal  Hotdhi^  Acu  laoo lad  Ifoe, 
of  tbor  pnviiiona  liviiwaaipenMtioa  (or  BBpcDvancst, 
the  bshUnga  n  whfch  ticy  aoAr,  u'tiiide  eoae  of  ik  ^  onnnB 
law  dactrines  as  to  waste.  Tbe  Kt  of  1^  pnvldea  ^  a  [3I)  thil 
where  a  tenaiM,  who  daima  conpenaatBO  for  Inproveneirta,'  baa 
wniimtullr  been  gaUty  ol  wua,  efchef'*Bl»HtatT  or  narmliiive,  the 
laadkiid  shall  boamitled  to  set  off  the  suniadHtolitn  la  imfta. 
of  soch  waste,  and  to  liaTa  them  Msasicd  by  arUtntlon  In  nanner 
pnFvided  by  the  acta  of  1900  and  t}06.  Uader  the  ad  of  1906  lh« 
teaant  Is  psnaittBd  to  dhngard  the  terns  of  his  teaaacy  ae  to  the 
■nda  af  enipfhia  oa  anUt  laad,  but  K  be  lEiefiia  Ms  atatflton 
fncdom  of  BD|i|Hag  in  aadi  k  miaair  a*  to  lojun  or  deteriorate  hb 
hoUJag.  the  laadlcid  la  otttlad  to  ncsvar  darasgas  lor  wch  iajury. 

KtmSiiilir  Voito.— Varioas  mnedbs  tor  waita  bive  bfca  gha 
to  tlH  levenloair  at  dilfoiat  periada  in  the  Mstoir  of  EacHah  Lw, 
At  poaimoa  law  oohr  nails  damaHa  seen  to  baw  been  reeoverable. 
This  was  altaitd  by  the  legistatun,  and  for  some  ccaturia  wart* 
WIS  It  criminal  or  <]uaii.eTinwialoffBKa,  Magna  Carta  enacted  that 
a  goaidian  committBg  wast*  of  tba  taadsln  bis  eiMody  shoald 
make aaeadaaadkiae his offioe.  TbestatuteolMallbOKiaihdieT) 
made  a  "  fermr  ~  ^  above  defiaol)  ~— .M..,  wmtMt  to 
nievous  aineneneat  aa  well  aa  to  daman,  and  fbUowcd  Msgaa 
Casta  b  Eorbiddiag  waste  by  a  laanUan.  TbastatataofCloueiMer 
(l>78)  enacted  that  a  writ  ot  wasta  night  be  giBatcd  ataiaat  • 
teaam  lor  life  or  yean  or  in  CBurtasr  ordotRT,  aad  on  balag  attatated 
of  waste  ths  tenant  waa  ta  lorfcit  Uia  land  wailad  and  to  gay  Ihriea 
the  amooat  of  the  waau.  Thta  statota  was  lepeaM  by  the  Civil 
Pncahm  Acts  Repeal  Act  1870.  In  additkm  to  tha  writ  of  waste 
the  writ^f  nlw/irnnil  Wd  10  be  a  conuptiaa  s(  soMrHaiflHna, 
'     be  connected  with  the  Fieacb(*|Mtr,  to  lane]  lay  to  prevent 

'■•-'- ■'•--'^ -liiputad.    This  writ  hit 

tea  iMt  vltli  remcdia 

S™  '^olHd  s^on^aTamaS}  aboUshed  by  tlwRHlPni^y 
lilaiioQ  Act  1S13),  and  by  the  action  of  Inspasa  on  the  can  (hb 
Toai.  TaisTAU),  The  court  ot  chancery  also  Intervened  b^  in- 
iuncrkm  to  rotiain  equitable  wastft  At  present  proceedjniri  may 
be  takn  sitbcT  by  aetioD  for  damagca,  or  by  opplicatiDn  for  an 
injuncdsn,  or  by  both  caBbinad,  aaddtlier  ia  the  Idaf's  beach  or 
in  the  chancery  dinsioas.  By  the  Judicature  Act  iS/i,  s.  2$  (S). 
the  old  Jurisdiction  to  grant  injuncdons  to  prevent  threat  cried  waste 
li  caoaidenbly  enlarged.  The  Rules  of  the  Suptemc  Court.  Ord. 
wi  r.  y].  enable  a  representative  actioD  to  be  hnwilit  (or  tlia 
preveutj^a  of  waste.  In  order  to  obtda  danages  or  an  injaactioo, 
substantullajury  or  danger  of  It  must  be  proved.  In  England  on^ 
the  high  court  (udIch  by  ofreemenl  of  the  parties)  hss  jurtsdktioii 
faqucntioniof  warte.  but  in  lidand.  where  the  lav  of  waste  is  liniibnr 
to  English  law,  county  eodtts  and  eaurta  af  sanmary  lariadlclleis 
have  co-otdinite  auihnriiy  to  a  linlMd  extent  fe<.  Land  Act  iMo, 
m  liw  of  waite  u  it  affects  ccdcsioical  bcneGtea  wID  be  found 

U)  "  Ws«e  of  stKIs  ~  or"rfnailanl"  Is  a  nuandeiuig  and  mii- 
appliiation  of  Die  csute  and  cfiecu  of  a  rieceued  pcrwm  by  his 
eKecurnra  or  administrators,  for  vihich  they  are  answerable  nut  of 
their  own  pockets  as  far  as  they  have  or  micht  have  had  aueta  ok 
the  deceased  (see  ExECUToas  snd  Aouihisibatois).  Enxutora 
and  adoiinistnlan  may  now  be  sued  in  the  county  caurt  for  waste 
of  assets  (County  Courts  Act  tBSB,  s.  >a), 

Scmlami. — la  Scots  law  "  waste  Is  not  u«d  as  a  trchnirsl  tenn. 
but  the  respective  rights  of  &ar  and  llfe-renlcr  are  much  the  ume  aa 
In  Eng!snd.  As  a  general  rule,  a  Ulc-ienter  has  no  riglit  to  rut 
limber,  even  though  planted  by  bimscll-   An  exception  is  adnuited 

Crown  thntcr  Is  also  available 


JBrUiik  Psil: 


itj  oChn  riphl,  pnivided  be  doH  not  rmpby  a  gnatrr  Dumber 
^[™p™t«''diJ!™|Au'iI£-''rcii«n   m   oitill»4"lo   wch 

civil  codiK  sE  Qudxc  (an.  4S5) 

udSt  Lucia  Un.40£).  InmnioT  tbeotliirccJeiiia  Iheiulo  of 
Eulkk  bwan  loMowBd,  aiKl  in  nuiy  of  tin  then  ku  btn  Ictl^- 
lioiaiitlialiHoliliiEDiliikStiikdLudAciL   la  India  ihtiiv 

Act  (No.  ivrof  lUi]  andtuuKDdiHau.  SesiDn  tag  dab  witli 
■he  lEil^tia  m  iiwa  lor  wana.  ohich  maj;  be  varied  by  the  temt 
of  the  IcaK  or  by  local  iubk    Tlie  liabilitiea  for  waste  of  peiuns 

rvaiiiy  depend  in  the  main  upon  tJicoe  lawa  tnxL  not  oa  Indian 

Uniud  sioJei.— "  In  the  United  Stats, 


especially  inlheWnl 


-.., , -. »ad  «____.  ._ 

-which  in  EnalandtOreven  in  tbe  Eurnn  lUta.  would  b 
„___- MOW" (Pollock. rwu,7iheij.. MS).  Thui Virginia. Not 
Cacvlina.  Venuont  and  TennOHK  havE  drvinicd  in  fa^-our  of  th 
UDnnt  'mm  Eaclish  rules,  whik  UBnachiuctts  has  adhered  to  ihei 
IKiMnt  Ouu,  ut.  •■  Wane."  an.  sSo,  American  noie.).  In  cettai 
■titei,  If.  MinncKMB.  Onion  andWaibinglon  (ibid.,  p.  3S1),  ih 
Bctien  oTwule  »  legulaleirby  alalalb 

£iiri^,— The  French  Civil  Code  pnyldea  <an.  591)  that  th 
(uufrucluBrv  nuy  cue  tinber  in  plantations  that  are  laid  out  (t 
cuttinf .  and  are  cut  at  Rfiilar  intervals,  alihmigfa  he  is  tnund  t 
(allow  the  eaanple  of  former  pfoprietora  as  to  quantity  and  tijnej 
■    ii.io(omiioBclpitin(CivilCode.irt.s9i|.   *"' 


Spain  (lit.  4Ss).  Italy  (a 


.  4M).  a 


'l^iS^^, 


lian  bw: 


I'.  R.) 


VATCB  (in  0.  Eog.  tttfccf,  a  keeping  guard  nr  watching, 
Iromtpoc^K,  to  guard. watch, wacan,  to  waJte),  a  portable  limo- 
pieCE.  TUi  il  the  moat  comtnon  meaning  of  the  word  In  ilt 
lubMtntivil  form,  and  ii  tlie  subject  of  the  present  atiicte.  The 
frord,  by  derivation,  mcani  that  which  k«pi  natchf uj  01  wakeful 
obaervation  or  atlenlitm  over  anything,  nod  hence  is  uaed  of  a 
penon  or  nomberofpeiBoni  whose  duty  ilia  topiDiect  anjnhing 
by  vigilance,  a  guard  or  sentry;  it  is  thus  the  term  far  the  body 
bl  pelsona  who  patrolled  the  strcata,  called  th*  hours,  and 
porfonned  the  dutica  of  tho  modem  poIir«.  The  ippiic^tion  of 
the  tertri  to  a  period  e(  time  ia  due  to  the  militnry  division  of 
the  night  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  into  "  wnicho  "  (^uXiuiiJ, 
litUiat),  msikcd  by  Ibc  change  ef  tentrics;  timil^itly,  on  thip- 
boatid,  time  is  also  reduued  by  "watcha,"  and  Ibe  cieic  j> 
divided  into  Iwa  pottloni.  the  sUrboanl  aad  port  walchei, 
laking  duty  allemiAely.'  The  tranttomct  oi  the  tiori  to  IhM 
«Udi  matka  tlie  changing  hours  is  any. 

■la  the  Britidi  navy  the  twelve  houn  of  rhr  night  an  divided 


renlioB  of  paitaUe  tinm^ece*  dale*  from  llic  esd  irf 

century,  and  the  earliest  manufactuic  of  them  waa  iq 
.  They  were  originally  small  clocks  with  mainspringa 
in  bones;  someiimes  Ihfy  were  of  a  globular  (onn 
often  cailed  "  Nuremberg  eggs."  Being  too  large  for 
:i  they  were  frequently  hung  from  the  girdle.  The 
with  these  early  waichn  was  the  inequality  of  *ctiaD 
linspiing.    An  attempt  to  lemtdy  Ibis  Has  piovided 


freed 

auxiliary  siiring  The 
problem  waj  solved 
about  the  y«it> is'5- 
iS40byllie  ■ 


Qlguf,  which  ia  the 
latter  part  of  the  i6lh 

by  a  chain.  The  other  en<]  of  the  otgut  bud  is  wcmnd  irpon 
a  spiral  drum,  so  contrived  that  as  the  apiing'nms  down  and 
becomes  weaker  the  leverage  on  the  aiis  of  Ibe  vira)  iDcnues. 
and  thus  gives  a  stranger  impulse  to  the  wt)rk>  (fig.  t). 

In  early  watches  the  escapement  waa  the  same  as  In  earty 
clocks,  namely,  a  crown  wheel  and  pallets  with  a  bibnce  ending 
in  small  weights.  Such  an  eaeapement  was,  of  course,  very 
imperfect,  for  since  the  angular  forte  acting  on  the  balance  does 
not  vary  with  the  displacement,  the  time  ol  oscillation  virie* 
with  the  arc.  and  this  again  varies  with  every  variation  of  the 
driving  force.  An  immense  impiovement  K-ai  thrrclotc  effected 
when  the  hair.spring  was  added  Co  the  balance,  which  wb4 
replaced  by  a  wheel.  This  was  done  about  the  end  of  the  i;tb 
ccniuiy.  During  the  iStb  centuly  I  series  of  escapements  were 
invented  to  replace  the  old  crown  wheel,  ending  in  the  chiono- 
mcier  cscapcmtnl,  and  though  ereat  Itnprovements  in  detail 
have  since  been  made,  yet  Ibe  watch,  even  as  it  is  to-day,  may  be 

The  watches  of  the  iGtb  century  wen  tuualty  endosed  la 
cases  omuncnted  with  the  beautiful  an  of  thai  pc-iod.  Some- 
times the  case  k-os  fashioned  like  a  skull,  and  the  watches  were 
mode  In  the  form  of  octagonal  jewcla,  classes,  purses,  little  books, 
"  (ic-i  In  almost  every  instance  being  finely  en- 
EUiabeih  was  very  fond  of  receiving  presents, 
also  fond  of  clock],  a  number  of  the  gifts  pre- 
sented to  her  took  the  form  of  jewelled  watches. 

The  man  to  whom  watch-making  owes  perhaps  most  was 
Thomas  Tompion  (1639-1713),  who  invented  the  first  dead.beat 
escapement  for  watches  (£g.  3),  It  consisted  of  a  balance-whed 
mounted  oa  an  Biis  of  semi-cylindrical  form 
with  a  notch  in  it,  and  ■  projecting  sr  " 
When  the  teeth  of  the  stape-whed  ci 
against  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  axis  they 
Kcre  hdd  fiom  going  forward,  but  wbcn  (Ik  pic,  a, 
notion  ol  the  aids  waa  revctscd,  the  tnth 
alipped  poat  tkc  Mtdt  Vul  auuck  the  projeciioa,  thus  giving 
iin  Iropuli,*.  Thll  i*-ir."iiMi"  was  nfifrwjrds  developed  by 
GeoniB  Crahui  WMUJli  tolo  the  horiionlal  cyHiidtk*] 
cscapi'raviLl  and  lal»  the  vtH  VMinl  dcad-bc^t  CKaperaent  lot 

£11  the  iSth  cealury  grt«tly 


graved.     Queci 
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improved'  watdies.  But  ft  d<!ftBCt  ttti 'renalned,  Mmdy, 
the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  hair-spring  of  the  balance- 
wbedL  Many  attempts  were  made  to  provide  a  remedy.  John 
Harrison  proposed  a  curb,  so  arranged  that  alterations  of  tempera* 
tore  caused  unequal  expansion  in  two  pieces  of  metal,  and  thus 
actuated  an  arm  which  moved  and  mechanically  altered  the  length 
of  the  bair-spring,  thus  compensating  the  effect  of  its  altered 
elastidty.  But  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  was  ultimately 
proposed  by  Pierre  fe  Roy  (1717-1785)  and  perfected  by  Thorns 
Earnshaw  (174^x839).  This  was  to  diminish  the  Inertia  of  the 
balance-wheel  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  temperature,  by 
means  of  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  metals  composing  the  rim.* 
Invention  in  watches  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  need  of  m 
good  timepiece  for  finding  longitudeft  at  sea,  and  nuny  successive 
rewards  were  offered  by  the  government  for  watches  which 
would  keep  accurate  time  and  yet  be  able  to  bear  the  rocking 
motion  of  a  ship.  The  difficulty  ended  by  the  invention  of  the 
chronometer,  which  was  so  perfected  towards  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century  as  to  have  even  now  undergone  but  little  change 
of  form.  In  fact  the  only  great  triumph  of  later  years  has  been 
the  invention  of  watch-making  machinery,  whereby  the  price 
is  so  lowered  that  an  excellent  watch  (in  a  brass  case)  can  now 
be  purchased  for  about  £2  and  m  really  accurate  time^keeper  for 
abcmt  £18. 

A  modem  watch  consists  of  a  case  and  framework  containing 
the  four  essential  parts  of  every  timepiece,  namely,  a  main^ring 
axkd  apparatus  for  winding  it  up,  a  troin  of  wheels  with  hands  and 
a  face,  an  escapement  and  a  balanc6-whfel  and  hair-spring.  We 
shall  describe  these  in  order. 

The  Maiiupriug, — As  has  been  said,  the  mainspring  of  ao  oM- 
f  jshioned  watch  was  provided  with  a  drum  and  fusee  so  as  to  equalize 
its  action  on  the  tram.  An  arrangement  was  provided  to  prevent 
overwinding,  consisting  of  a  hook  which  when  the  chain  was  nearly 
«iound  up  was  pushed  aside  so  as  to  engage  a  pin,  and  thus  prevent 
further  winding  (see  fig.  l).  Another  arrangement  for  watches 
without  a  fusee,  called  a  Geneva  stop,  consists  of  a  wheel  with  one 
tooth  ai&aed  to  the  barrel  arbour,  working  into  another  with  only 
four  or  five  teeth.  This  allows  the  barrel  arb6ur  only  to  be  turned 
round  four  or  five  times. 

The  "  going-barrel,  ""  which  is  fitted  to  most  modern  watches,  con- 
tains noTusce,  but  the  spring  is  delicately  made  to  diminish  in  size 
liKAn  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it  ia  wound  up  for  only  a  few  turns, 
v>  that  the  force  derived  from  it  docs  not  vary  very  substantially. 
The  uaevenness  of  drive  b  in  modern  watches  sought  to  be  counter- 
acted by  the  construction  of  the  escapement  and  balance-wheel. 

Watches  used  formerly  to  be  wound  with  a  separate  key.  They 
are  now  wound  bv  a  key  permanently  fixed  to  the  case.  The  de- 
pression of  a  snialf  knob  gears  the  winding  key  with  the  bands  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  be  set.  With  this  contrivance  watches  axe  well 
protected  against  ^the  entry  of  dust  and  damp. 

Watch  Escapements. — The  escapements  that  have  come  Into 
pnctical  use  are  (i)  the  old  vertical  escapement,  now  disused;  (2) 
the  leaer,  very  much  the  most  common  in  English  watches;  (3)  the 
kontantal  or  cyKnder,  which  is  equally  common  in  foreign  watches, 
tboogh  it  was  of  English  invention;  (4)  the  duplex,  which  used  to  be 
mare  in  fashion  for  first-rate  watches  than  it  is  now;  and  (5)  the 
dfiacked  or  thronometer  escapement,  so  called  because  it  is  always 
used  in  marine  chronometenb 

The  vertkal  escapement  b  nmply  the  original  clock  escapement 
adapted  to  the  position  of  the  wheels  in  a  u'atch  and  the  balance, 

in  the  manner  exhibited  in  fig.  3.  As  it 
requires  considerable  thickness  in  the 
watch,  is  inferior  in  going  to  all  the  others 
and  is  no  cheaper  than  the  level  escape- 
ment can  now  be  made,  it  has  gone  out  ot 
use. 

The  leoer  escaocment,  as  it  is  now  univer- 
sally made,  was  Drought  into  use  late  in  the 
iStn  century  by  Thomas  Mudge.     Fig.  4 
The  position  of  the  lever  with  refercnccto  the  pallets 
IS  MiMHmw  itt  prinaple,  and  is  only  a  question  of  convenience  in 
the  tnitaMncat:  but  it  u  generally  such  as  We  have  given   it. 

same  as  in  the  dead-beat  dock  escapement, 
vttABOB^BHHK  iftst  thflve  is  no  friction  on  the  dead  faces  of  the 

ioesMry  for  lockir^.    The  reason  why  this 

with  a  pendulum  is  that  its  arc  of  vibration 

'lice  depth  of  in(er>oction  cannot  be  got 

ibed  by  the  end  S  of  the  lever  and  any 

would  work  into  it ;  whereas,  in  a  watch, 

t cylinder  on  the  verge  of  the  tMilance,  does 

the  nick  in  the  end  of  the  lever  until  the 

its  middle  peaitioo.   The  pallets  are  under- 

'    '  .  the  dead  faces  are  so  sloped  as  to 


giyalit<tetMeathtfMui<g^to,orslifchdytDW<is»thslwloeking> 
because  otherwise  there  wooU  be  a  risk  that  a  ahnke  of  the  wntch 
would  let  a  tooth  eKape  wlule  the  pin  is  dis- 
enga^  from  the  lever.  Them  is  also  a  further 
provision  added  for  safety.  In  the  cylinder 
which  carries  the  impulse  pin  P  them  is  a 
notch  just  in  front  of  P,  into  which  the  other 
pin  S  on  the  lever  fits  as  they  pass;  bat  when 
the  notch  has  got  past  the  cylinder  it  would 
prevent  the  Icvvr  from  returmi^,  because  the 
safety-pin  S  cannot  pass  except  through  the 
notch,  which  a  only  in  the  position  for  Jetting  it 
pass  at  the  same  time  that  the  impube«pin  b 
engaged  in  the  knrer.  The  pallets  in  a  lever 
escapement  (except  bad  and  cheap  ones)  are 
always  jew«Ued,  and  the  acape^wheel  is  of  braaa.  Fio*  4. 

The  staff  of  the  lever  also  has  iewelled  pivot* 
holes  in  expensive  watches,  and  the  scape-wheel  has  in  all  good 
ones.    The  holes  for  the  faabnce-nvou  am  now  always  jewdled. 
The  scape-wheel  in  thb  and  most  01  the  watch  escapements  gfaieraUy 
beats  five  times  in  a  second,  in  Urge  chroaometen  four  times;  imd 
the  wheel  next  to  the  scape^heel  carries  the  seoDods-faand. 
^^^-  ?  *?  *  p!?".<^  ^  horiMonlat  or  cyliiuUr  escapement,  cutting 
through  the  cyhnder.  which  b  on  the  veige  of  the  balance,  at  the 
level  of  the  tops  of  the  teeth  of  tbeeMape-wheel;  for  the  triangular 
pieces  A,  B  are  not  flat  projections  in  the  same  pbne  as  the  teeth, 
but  are  mised  on  short  stems  above  the  plane  of  the  wheel ;  and  still 
more- of  the  cylinder  than  the  portion 
shown  at  ACD  b  cut  away  where  the 
wheel  itself  has  to  pass.    The  author  of 
thb  escapement  was  G.  Gmham,  and  it 
resembles  hb  dead  escapements  in  ckxks 
in  prindple  more  than  the  lever  escape- 
ment does,  though  much  has  in  appear* 
ance,  because  in  thb  escapement  there  is 
the  dead  friction  of  the  teeth  gainst  the 
cylinder,  first  on  theoutride,  as  mntc  repre- 
sented, and  then  on  the  inside,  as  shown  Flo.s. 
by  the  dotted  lines,  during  the  whole 

vibration  of  the  balance,  except  that  portion  whidi  bekmgs  to  the 
impulse.  The  impulse  b  given  by  the  oblkjue  outside  edges  An,  B6 
of  the  teeth  against  the  eotcs  A,  D  of  the  cylinder  alternately.  The 
portion  of  the  cylinder  which  b  cut  away  at  the  point  of  action  b 
about  30*  less  than  the  semicircle.  The  cylinder  itictt  is  made  either 
of  steel  or  ruby,  and,  from  the  small  quantity  of  it'  which  b  left  at 
the  level  of  the  wheel,  it  b  very  delicate;  and'^probably  thb  has  been 
the  main  reason  why,  although  it  b  an  English  invention,  it  has  been 
most  entirely  abandoned  by  the  En^ish  watchmakers  in  favour  of  the 
lever,  which  was  originally  a  Frendi  Invenrion,  though  very  much 
improved  by  Mudge,  for  before  hb  invention  the  lever  bad  a  rack  or 
portion  of  a  toothra  wheel  on  its  end,  working  into  a  pinion  on  the 
babnce  verge,  and  conscouentfy  it  was  affected  by  the  dead  friction, 
and  that  of  thb  wheel  and  pinion  besides.  This  used  to  be  called  the 
lack  lever,  and  Mudge's  the  detached  lever;  but,  the  rack  lever  being 
now  quite  obsolete,  the  word  "  detached  "  has  become  confined  to 
the  chronometer,  to  which  it  is  more  appropriate,  as  will  be  seen 
presently.  The  Swiss  watches  have  almosr  universally  the  horizontal 
escapement.  It  b  found  that— ^or  some  reason  which  b  apparently 
unknown,  as  the  rule  certainly  does  not  hold  in  cases  seemingly 
analogous— a  steel  scape-wheel  acts  better  in  this  escapement  than 
a  brass  one,  although  in  some  other  cases  steel  upon  steel,  or  even 
upon  a  ruby,  very  soon  throws  off  a  film  of  rust,  unless  they  are  kept 
well  oiled,  while  brass  and  steel,  or  stone,  will  act  with  scarcely  any 
oil  at  all,  and  In  some  cases  with  none. 

The  duplex  escapement  (fig.  6)  b  probably  so  called  because  there 
IS  a  double  set  of  teeth  in  the  scape-wheel — the  long  ones  (like  those 
of  the  lever  escapement  in  shape)  for 
locking  only,  and  short  ones  (or  rather 
upright  pins  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel)  for 
giving  tne  impulse  to  the  pallet  P  on  the 
verge  of  the  balance.  It  b  a  single-beat 
esca^tnent;  i^.  the  balance  only  recdves 
the  impulse  one  way,  or  at  every  alter- 
nate beat,  as  in  the  chronometer  escape- 
ment. When  the  balance  b  turning  in  the 
direction  marked  by  the  arrow,  and^airives 
at  the  position  in  which  the  dotted  tooth 
b  has  its  point  against  the  triangular  notch 
V,  the  tooth  end  slips  into  the  notch,  and. 
as  the  verge  turns  farther  round,  the  tooth 
goes  on  with  it  till  at  last  it  escapes 
when  the  tooth  has  got  into  the  position  p.Q  ^ 

A;  and  by  that  time  the  long  tooth  or 
pallet  which  projects  from  the  verge  has 

moved  from  ^  to  P,  and  just  come  in  front  of  the  pin  T,  which  stands 
on  the  rim  of  the  scape-wheel,  and  which  now  begins  to  push  against 
P.  and  so  gives  the  impulse  until  it  also  escapes  when  it  has  arrived 
at  i;  and  the  wheel  is  then  stopped  by  the  next  tooth  B  having  got 
into  the  position  If,  «-ith  its  point  resting  against  the  vetge.and  there 
b  dead  friction  between  them,  and  this  friction  b  lessened  by  the 
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dbnim  of  tht  doIdh  ot'dxi  bigtMA  frem  tba  ttotnot^eiB 
shed.   Ai[bcUluwnini»lMclE.UiaBkk  V|as(utihcn 

the  loocli  t.  aiul  JD  (oaaqiimCE  of  ki  imlhim  it  pmii  vitl 
vinhly  ■ffEGting  the  nation  of  tbt  npa-wbHl.  tbaaiA  of  conn 
don  produce  A  v«v  iHght  ihake  in  puBiff.    It  ■  evuent  thai. 


ar  twwlh  to  cany  tka 

allogeihcT,  u  it  wiH  Ums  idD  i 

memni  no  Iinpulie.    Tlw  ^ 

wcU  maOF,  Ind  fti  ladgpepdeM  flf  o^ 
the  dctacMd  exapenwU;  but, 
Bifficieiitly  gMd  f—  -"  ■ 


V  pait  the  tooth  cod,  it 

o(  Us  vibntka  Ibe  acxt  t 

odhiimimc 

e  Dearly  eqidl  to 


for  lihidi  dLioiii>' 

IrJuibfld  eacapganttt  la  ahovd  at  Gv.  7  b  (hp 
brought  by  Eatdihaii'.  and  in  which  it  lias 

ilhthewtyellghldiBmnoBthMibf  p»il«P. 

— ±  tbe  inpulM  ii  pven  (cgn^nndlng  euclly  to  the  nllri  P 
he  dupkx  eAcapemeai),  b  bdv  gdierally  Kt  in  a  radial  direction 
Inxn  tha  verge,  whereaa  Earmhatf  made  it  thped  backwanl.  or 
■nderCHl.  lite  the  acape-vhetl  ueth.  Thf  evlyUitary  oC  esape- 
tnenti  oa  thia  ixiDcipie  doea  not  ■can  to  be  very  clear.  They  appear 
to  havtori^uted  in  Fnncei  but  there  la  »  doubt  that  tliey  were 
connderably  improved  by  tha  fint  Arnold  CJohn),  whodiedin  1799. 
Eamihaw'a  mtchea,  hoirever,  geHally  beat  hia  m  triala. 

In  M'  7  Ox  •naU  tooth  or  cam  V,  on  the  vciBe  of  die  balatace, 
ia  jiiat  on  the  pnuic  o<  unlocUog  the  detent  DT  Imm  tbe  tooib  T 
of  the  Kapc-whcd;  and  the  tooth  A  will  jmniedbtely  beria  to  give 
tbe  inpulae  00  the  piilet  P,  whichTio  g<^ 


called  the. 

be  iKithd  the  otEier  way 
,  _..  .be  back  vibratlod.  there- 
lore,  at  in  the  duplex  eeapemeDt,  the  balance  recaivei  no  ioipulK. 
and  it  haj  to  overcome  the  alif;ht  reufltancf  M  tbe  paaung  spring 
lmid«;  but  it  hat  no  other  IncELon.  and  u  entirely  dtlctitd  from 
the  tcape-wheel  the  whole  time,  except  when  receiving  the  impulte. 
Thai  ii  alw  the  can  in  Ihe  lever  escapement ;  but  tbe  impulse  in  that 
CKi^ment  li  given  obliquely,  and  coaiequeDtly  with  a  good  deal 
of  friction;  and.  beaidea,  the  acapc-wheel  only  acta  on  the  balance 
IhrouBh  the  iolervealion  of  the  krver,  whiiJiliat  Ihe  Iriction  of  hi 
own  pivotiandof  theimpultepin.  The  lacking-pallet  T  ii  undercut 
»  Bille  lor  tafrty.  »od  b  olso  -  ' — 1 1.  .i..i — . -i a 


Dli.  Ihe  timing  of  the  action  of  the  dil 
;,  i.f .  Ibc  adjoating  them 
t  tbe  right  time;  and  it 


wbich  would  be 
loaDribebil 

,..ie  moment  ol 

it  would  look  aa  If  it  a 
distance  before  the  loo 

escapement  the  icape<w _  __ 

detached  it  ia  not  moving  at  all.  and  hi 
pallet  P  !•  therefore,  in  Tact,  lel  a  litt 


etcjyement  hai  ahr 
teelB  for  (be  IocIiidb 


lodDDg  and  thoit  one*  or  ] 
..  tb)  advantacca  do  not  b| 
ible,  and  the  force  required 


le  when  A  it  ready  for  it. 
g  allct  it  The  detached 
uplex  plan  of  ha^ng  long 

al  to  be  worth  the  addi- 

._, HnlockJngr 

nt.  at  tbe  ipring  D  toost  1 

■he  nich  Mng  canird  i 
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an  hour:  at  66*,  MOB-s;  and  at  loo*.  jug.  If  therefore  it  bad 
^n  adjusted  to  go  i!3a  (or  jeoo  lime*  uHUOiour)  at  it',  k  wouki 
/e  Inst  7laiid  8)  seconds  an  houi.  or  more  than  three  minutcia 
/,  for  eadi  tuuesiive  increase  of  34*,  which  is  about  fifteen  limes 
much  as  a  common  wire  pendulum  would  lose  under  (be  tame 
nuse  of  heat:  and  it  a  metnl  balance  had  been  used  initead  of  a 
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6ie  knova  nsaks  ol  previous  experilhice  with  similar  balances; 
and  many  watches  are  sold  with  compensation  balances  which  liavc 
sever  been  tried  or  adjusted,  and  sometimes  vith  a  mere  sham 
compensation  balance,  not  even  cut  through. 

Secondary  C9mpeustUum.-^Whai  chronometers  had  been  brought 
to  ^Tcat  perfection  it  was  perceived  that  there  wm  a  residuary  error, 
which  was  due  to  changes  of  temperature,  but  which  no  adjustment 
of  the  compensation  would  correct.  The  cause  of  the  secondary 
error  is  that  as  the  temperature  rises  the  elasticity  of  the  spring 
decreases,  and  therefore  its  acoeleratimp  loroe  upon  die  balance- 
wheel  diminishes.    Hence  the  watch  tends  to  go  slower. 

In  order  to  compensate  thu  the  spUt  rim  of  the  balance-wheel  is 
made  with  the  more  expansible  metal  on  the  outside,  and  therefore 
tends  to  curl  inwards  with  increase  of  temperature,  thus  dimtnidiing 
the  mooent  of  inertia  of  the  wheel.  Now  the  rate  of  error  caused 
hr  the  increase  of  tempnratureof  the  spring  varies  approximately  with 
tse  temperature  according  to  a  certain  law,  but  the  rate  of  correction 
due  to  the  diminution  of  the  moment  of  inertia  caused  by  the  change 
of  form  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  does  not  alter  proportionally,  but 
acGording  to  a  more  complex  bw  of  its  own,  varying  more  npidly 
vith  cold  than  with  heat,  so  that  if  the  rate  of  the  chroneroetar  w 
correct,  say,  at  lo*  F.  and  also  at  90*  F.,  it  will  gain  at  all  intermediate 
temperatures,  tnc  spring  being  thus  under-corrected  for  high  tempera- 
tures and  over-corrected  for  lotr.  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
aitentions  of  shape  of  the  balance-wheel  to  harmonise  the  progress 
of  the  ervor  with  the  progresa  of  the  correction,  but  not  with  very 
conspicuous  success. 

We  shall  give  a  short  description  of  the  principal  classes  of  in- 
ventions for  this  purpose.  The  first  disclosed  was  that  of  J.  S. 
Eiffe  (sometimes  attributed  to  Robert  Molyneux),  which  was  com- 
mutticated  to  the  astronomer^royal  in  1835.  la  one  of  several 
methods  proposed  by  him  a  oompensation  curb  was  used;  and 
though,  for  the  reasons  given  before,  this  will  not  answer  for  the 
piimaxy  compensation,  it  may  for  the  secondarv,  where  the  motion 
Rqoired  is  very  much  smaller.  In  another  the  pnmary  compensation 
bar,  or  a  screw  in  it,  was  made  to  reach  a  spring  set  within  it  with  a 
isaall  weight  attached  at  some  mean  temperature,  and,  as  it  bent 
farther  in,  it  carried  this  secondary  compensation  weight  along  with 
it  The  obvioUB  objection  to  this  ts  that  it  is  discontinuous;  but  the 
vhole  motion  is  so  small,  not  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of 
paper,  that  this  and  other  compensations  on  the  same  principle 
apDcar  to  have  been  on  some  occasions  quite  successful. 

Another  lais^  class  of  balances,  all  more  or  less  alike,  majr  be 
fcpresented  by  E.  J.  Dent's,  which  came  next  in  order  of  time. 
He  described  severu  forms  of  his  invention;  the  foUomnc^  descrip^ 
tioa  applies  to  the  one  he  thought  the  best.  In  fig.  9  the  flat  cross- 
bar rr  is  itself  a  compensation  bar  which  bendi 
upwards  under  increased  heat;  so  that,  if 
the  weights  9,  v  were  merely  set  upon  up- 
right stems  rising  from  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
bar, they  would  approach  the  axis  when  that 
bar  bends  upwards.  But,  instead  of  the 
stems  rising  from  the  crossbar,  they  rise  from 
the  two  secondary  compensation  pieces  stUt  in 
the  form  of  staples,  which  are  set  on  the 
crossbar;  and,  as  these  secondary  pieces 
themsrives  also  bend  upwards,  they  make 
the  weights  approach  the  axis  more  rapidly 
as  the  heat  increases: '  and  by  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  height  of  the  weights  on 
the  stems  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  balance  can  be  made  to 
vaiy  IB  the  proper  ratio  to  the  variation  of  the  intensity  of  the 
epruig.  The  cylindrical  spring  stands  above  the  ciXMSoar  and 
between  the  staples. 

Fir.  10  seprescnts  E.  T.  Loecb/s  mercurial  compensation  balance. 
Bcaides  the  weights  D,  D,  set  near  the  end  ci  the  primary  compen- 
sation ban  B,  6,  there  are  small  bent  tubes  FE,  FE  with  mereory 
ia  them,  like  a  thermometer,  the  bulbs  being  at  F,  F.  As  the  heat 
iarreases,  not  only  do  the  primary  weighu  D,  D  and  the  bulbs  F,  F 

approach  the  centre  of  the  balance, 
but  some  of  the  mercury  is  driven 
along  the  tube,  thua  carrying  some 
more  of  the  weight  towards  the 
centre,  at  a  ratio  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  temperature.  The 
tubes  are  sealed  at  the  thin  end, 
with  a  little  air  included.  The 
action  is  here  equally  continuous 
with  Dent's,  and  the  adjustments 
for  primary  and  seoon<ury  com- 
pensatkm  are  apparently  more  in- 
dependent of  each  other;  and  this 
modification  of  Le  Roy's  use  of 
mercury  for  compensate  balances 
(which  docs  not  anpear  to  have 
int  and  ingenious.  Nevertheless  an 
for  seven  yeare  of  Loseby's  trials 
;  this  method  over  the  others  was  more 
It's  compensation  was  the  most  sue- 
of  the  seven,  and  Loseby's  in  only  one 
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Loseby's  method  has  never  been  adopted  by  any  <»dier  chttmoneter^ 
maker,  whereas  the  principles  both  of  Eifie  a  and  <^  Dent's  methods 
have  been  adopted  by  aevenl  other  roakets. 

A  few  chronometers  have  been  made  with  elass  balance-springa, 
which  have  the  advantage  of  nsquiring  very  uttle  primary  and  na 
aecondary  compensation,  on  account  of  the  very  small  variation  ia 
their  elamcity,  compared  with  springs  of  steel  or  any  other  metal. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  attempts  to  correct  the 
temperature  errora  of  a  hair-spring  by  a  aeties  of  corresponding 
temperature  changes  in  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  baJatice-wheH 
haa  been  made  by  means  of  the  use  of  the  mckel-steel  compound 
called  invar,  whidi,  on  account  of  its  very  small  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion, has  been  of  great  use  for  penduiuiq  rods.  In  a  memoir 
published  in  1904  at  Geneva»  Dr  Chariea  Cuillaume,  the  inventor  of 
invar,  shows  that  in  order  to  get  a  true  secondary  compensation 
what  is  wanted  ia  a  material  having  the  property  of  causing  the 
curve  of  the  rim  of  the  whed  to  change  at  an  increaaing  rate  as 
compared  with  changes  in  the  temperature.  This  is  found  in  those 
specimens  of  invar  m  which  the  aeoond  coefficient  of  expansioa  is 
negative,  i^  which  are  leas  dilatable  at  higher  temperatures  than 
at  bwcf  ones.  It  ia  aatisfactoiy  to  add  that  such  balanoe^wheela 
have  been  tried  suooessfkiUy  on  chronorocten,  and  notably  in  a  deck 
watch  by  Paul  Oitiaheim  of  Neuchfttd,  wlio  has  made  a  chronometer 
with  a  tourbilba  escapement  and  an  invar  balance-whcei,  which 
holds  the  highest  record  ever  trained  by  a  watch  <A  its  class. 

It  ia  obvious  that  in  order  that  a  watch  may  keep  good  time  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  balanoe-wheel  and  hair-spring  must  be 
exaaly  in  the  axis;  for  if  thb  were  not  the  case,  then  the  wheel 
would  act  partly  like  a  pendulum,  so  that  the  time  would  vaiv 
according  aa  the  watch  was  placed  in  different  positions.  It  is 
exceedingly  diAkault  to  adjust  a  watch  so  that  these  "  position 
errora"  are  eliminated.  Accordingly  It  haa  i>cen  proposed  to 
neutraliae  their  effect  by  mounting^  the  balanoe-wheel  end  hair« 
spring  upon  a  revolving  carriage  which  shall  abwiy  rotate,  so  that 
in  sucoessioo  every  possible  position  of  the  balanee-whcel  and  spring 
is  assumedjand  tniis  errora  are  averaoed  and  mutually  dcsttxsy  one 
another.  This  is  called  the  tourlMiion  escapement.  Ihere  are 
several  fomts  of  it,  and  watches  fitted  with  it  often  keep  exoeUent 
time. 

Stop  watches  or  chrono^phs  are  ol  several  kinds.  In  the  usual 
and  simplest  form  .there  is  a  centre  seconds  hand  which  nocraally 
remains  at  rest,  but  which,  when  the  winding  handks  b  pressed  ia, 
is  linked  on  to  the  train  of  the  watch  and  b^ins  to  oount  second^ 
usually  by  fifths»  A  second  pressure  arrests  its  path,  enabling 
the  time  to  be  taken  since  the  start.  A  third  pressure  almea 
instantaneously  brings  the  seconds  hand  back  to  aero^  thb  result 
being  effected  by  means  of  a  heart-shaped  cam  which,  when  a  fever 
presses  on  it  instantaneously.  Hies  round  to  aero  position.  The 
number  of  complete  revolutions  of  the  seconds  haad,  i-a.  minutes,  is 
recofded  on  a  separate  dial. 

^  Calendar  work  on  watches  ia,  of  course,  fatal  to  jgreat  accuracy  of 
time-keeping,  and  b  very  complicated.  A  watch  is  made  to  record 
days  (rf  the  week  and  month,  and  to  take  account  of  leap  ycara 
usually  by  the  aid  of  star-wheels  with  suitable  pauls  and  stops. 
The  type  of  this  mechanism  is  to  be  found  in  the  calendar  motion  of 
an  ordiaary  grandfather's  dock. 

Watches  have  also  been  made  containing  small  musical  boxes  and 
arranged  with  performing  figures  on  the  dials.  Repeaters  are  striking 
watches  which  can  be  made  at  will  to  strike  the  hours  and  either  the 
quarters  or  the  minutes,  by  pressing  a  handle  which  winds  up  a 
striking  mechanism.  They  were  much  in  vos^  as  a  means  of  dia^ 
coverii^  the  time  in  the  dark  before  the  invention  of  lucKer  matches, 
when  to  obtain  a  tight  by  means  of  iUnt  and  steel  was  a  troublesome 
affair. 

From  what  has  beea  said  it  win  be  seen  that  for  many  yeare  the 
form  of  escapements  and  balance-wheels  has  not  greatly  altered. 
The  great  iroproveroents  which  rnodern  science  has  been  able  to 
effect  in  watches  arc  chiefly  in  the  use  of  new  metals  and  in  the 
employment  of  machinery,  which,  though  they  have  altered  the 
form  but  little,  have  effected  an  enormous  revolution  in  the  price. 
The  cases  of  modem  watches  are  made  sometimes  of  steel,  artificially 
blackened,  sometimes  of  compounds  of  aluminium  and  copper, 
known  as  aluminium  gold.  Silver  b  at  present  being  less  employed 
than  formerly.  The  hair-springs  are  often  of  palladium  in  order  to 
render  the  watch  non-magnetizable.  An  orainary  watch,  if  the 
wearer  goes  near  a  dynamo,  will  probably  become  magnetised  and 
quite  uaeloss  for  time-keeping.  One  of  the  simplest  cures  for  thb 
accident  b  to  twirl  it  rapidly  round  while  retreatiiig  from  the  dynamo 
and  to  continue  the  motion  till  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  use 
of  invar  has  been  already  noticed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate,  stlU  more  to  describe,  the 
vast  number  of  modern  machines  that  have  been  invented  for 
making  watches.  It  may  be  said  briefly  that  every  part,  including 
the  toothed  wheels,  b  stamped  out  of  metal.  The  stamped  pieces 
are  then  finished  by  cuttere  and  with  milling  machinery.  Each 
machine  as  a  rule  only  does  one  c^ration,  so  that  a  factory  will 
contain  nany  hundredls  of  different  sorts  of  machines.  The  modern 
watchmaker  therefore  b  not  so  much  of  a  craftsman  as  an  engineer. 
The  effect  of  maldnc  all  the  parts  of  a  watch  by  machinery  is  that 
each  b  intcrehattgeoDle,  so  that  one  part  wBI  fit  any  watdi.    It  b 
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ai  a  limc'kecper  depepda. 

WATER.  Sliictty  ipeaki  ,. 
which  la  uautU]'  itated  to  ban  the  formula  HiO  (ice  [kio> 
but  fai  popular  uae  the  lenn  ls  applied  lo  a  great  variety 
dificrent  lubstaiiccs,  all  of  which  Agree,  however,  in  being  the 
water  of  Ihe  chemiat  modi&cd  dJBcrenlly  in  thf  scvcTat  varif 
by  Ihe  nature  or  proporlioa  of  impuntici.  In  all  ocdb 
watcR.  luch  as  ait  used  for  primity  purposes,  the  Impur 
amount  to  very  little  by  Kci£lil— si  a  rule  to  less  than  I'glh  ol 

Of  all  nalunl  ilaret  of  water  the  attatt  Is  by  iar  Ihe  i 
it,  Bid  from  il  all  other  water  rnay  be  iiid 


surface  ot  the  m 


m  of  vap, 


_     .        o  the  almoipbeie  to  be  rccondensed 
rcgioaiand  precipiiaied  iiials,  swwot  ilect,  &c.     Somci^ihi 
o(  lhe»e  precipiiatea  of  toutse  letum  directly  to  the  ocean! 
the  itsl,  falling  on  land,  collects  into  pools,  lakes,  riven,  tie. 
or  die  peoetiates  into  the  earib,  perhaps  to 
or  Weill.    As  all  the  laliu  componcnu  of 
volatile,  rain  witei,  En  III  natural  ttate,  can  be  cantaininated 
only  with  Ihe  ordiary  atmospheric  gases— ojygen,   nitrogen 
■nd  carbon  dioxide.    Balo  water  also  conlains  perceptible  traces 
of  atnmoiiia,  combJBed  u  a  rule,  at  Itasi  paiUy,  with  the  nilric 
add,  which  is  ptodaced  wbertrer  an  electric  discharge  peivadci 

Lake  wsIcti,  as  a  dau,  arc  relatively  pure,  cspcdalty  if  ihe 


up  from  the  peat  of  the  surrocmiting  hitls,  and  wbidi 
t  to  it  a  faint  bR>wTdsh  hue,  white  really  pure  water  is 
blue  when  viewed  through  a  considerable  thickncas. 

bed,  ai  a  river  in  the  course  of  ill  journey  towards  Ihe 
...  .  passes  from  one  hind  of  canh  to  otfaen;  while,  compared 
with  spring  waters,  rclativdy  poor  in  diuolved  aalla,  n 


Sfrint  walen,  having  been  filtered  through  more  or  less 
considerable  strata  of  earth,  are,  as  a  dau,  dear  of  suspended, 
cfa  in  dissolved,  mineral  and  organic  matter,  and  may  also 


onlyafe. 

lecald 

m 

carbonate 

nt  wid 

ly 

difiuscd. 

Cominan  islt,  however,  in  Ua  natural 

ce, 

isverym 

uch  localised:    and  »  it  comes  that  sprin 

and* 

eli 

rd 

sulphate. 

Of  these  two  salts,  howevet,  the  former 

IS  held 

in 

solution  (mly  by  the  carbonic  add  of  the  water. 

la  caki 

bicarbona 

le.    Bui  a  caibonale^jf.time  water,  if  eiposed  lo 

he 

icarbo 

add,  and 

slalact 

Iq.i.i  which  adorn  the  loofs  and  sides  of  certain  c 

n  this  Bianser.     Many  wains  are  viluibli 

medici 

nal 

(gents  m 

'in;  to  Ibeir  contained  gases  and  sails  (sec 

W.IEBS) 

li.  add 

to  bee 

ihiouEh  accidental  IdIIuko  of  foreign  mauer.     T 

I.  all   the  Scottiih   Hlihland  locht  are  brot 
cc  in  ihcn.  dI  dluoW  poty  matter.    R.V 
r  wells  tunli  in.  populom  dtitricti  may  be  co 

m  thnugh 

the  pr«e 
throuBh, 

S£SS 

IHfec'l^™ 


Dod  or  uil  for  the  devefopmenl  of  niicroK>rgansini,  inchid- 
•  kinds  of  bacteria  which  are  now  euppoeed  to  propaKii* 
I  diwaKi.    Happily  nature  has  provided  a  remedy.    The 

^....juaoiEanic  maiter  diuolvcd  in  day)  a  river  speedily  aufferv 

diuniegration  by  the  action  of  certain  kiiHJs  of  bacteria,  with  forma. 
tian  oTanimoaia  and  other  (harmlen)  products;  and  the  aminonia, 
again,  is  no  sooner  ibrrocd  Ihop,  by  the  con^nt  aclidn  of  lotbcr 
bacleru  and  aimDsphericoaygen.il  unci  first  into  fsalii  of}  ntiioua 
and  ihen  nitric  add     A  water  which  contains  combined  nilrocen  in 


All  waters,  unless  v> 


Ihe  water  is  possibly  £n> 
lure,  becmie  safe  by  I 


if  present  in  rclalivcly  large  proportion.  Cudum  carhonale  i 
barmlesi;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nolnB  thai  the  preicnee  «( 
.  c  _.       ..  ,.  j„^^, 

!helhKilm 


mistalte.  The  farinaceous  part  of  food  alone  ._  . . 
all  the  hmc  the  body  needs,  beiidei,  it  is  qneslionablt 
inirodwedinanyo''"""' —  -l...l..    ,_.    .  . 

lie  formation  of,  fo. 

The  6tncs>  of  a  waler  for  washl 
•oftnesi.  A  water  which  conlain. 
pones  soap  with  formation  of  inaoli 
[ally  acids  of  the  soap  used. 
only  the  surplus  can  effect  -..,  - 
t«r  .i^..r_:-^,||j  ihj  hardneu  of 

by  alkalimetry  1  a  by  Chrh's 

[lowrver,  is  largefy^  uscd^  _    -_„-■-.-  vrrw—r—  "s i 

addition  of  Jj 


uf  phMphatt  ia 

in*  is  determined  by  lia  decRe  of 

■  lime  or  magnesia  sella  demof 

lime  or  magneua  lalta  of  Ibe 

alibcsoaplistoiph- -■ 
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tMiboralt  of  Rrne  Cor  nupicua)  <m. 
(I)  By  bsHini.  Iht  fnc  aibonic  a 
OB  flutMoafe  of  linf ,  bdnr  bcRfl 
prvdpibU  »hkk  can  be  removed 
IB  iKtlc,  aiid  dKaoung  off  tke  < 


end  tiic  omnu  aiboaue  oi  fajA 
moved  ■>  In  the  bn  cue. 

From  uy  uKonuauuIcd  utunl  ntcr  puit  mm  ii  euily 
prepaied.  Tbe  dienlvD]  hIu  Ire  removed  by  diuJUilion:  if  iire 
be  taken  that  theMewn  to  becondniad  iidiy.  end  il  ili  condcnntioii 
be  tftani  oitbiii  k  tube  mule  of  a  niuW  mmel  (pbtinuni  oi 
iBvir  H«  bat,  bat  capfier  o(  block  tin  work  wcfl  cneuEh  lor  ordiiury 
parpoMi^,  the  diKilUte  can  cwilajn  iw  impuririe*  chfrpt  almotph^nc 
nw.  WhKli  laller,  IV  De««ry,  mutt  be  removed  by  boiling  ihe 

and  than  aDowinr  it  (o  cod  in  the  Abience  of  iJr.   Thii  biter  opera- 
la  oafhl.  Mriclh'  •prakini.  to  be  pnlwnwd  in  a  lilver  oi  jilalimini 


s£^M 


•uffifKOily  f 

miicd  walFT  with  pot4Btiiin  manganatcp  and  diiiiLIni  afid  iweii[y> 
lour  boun;  the  product  being  rvdiaiillcd  and  wnderned  in  a 

brttiy  u  a  fliandjrd  of  refcrenoc  in  meinlo^  ano  In  the  quantita> 
tive  dcfinitlDn  ct  phninl  propertiet.  That  a  "  Ballon  "  i*  drBnvd 
a>  cbc  TolonK  at  ti'  F.  aim  iiutatily  ol  natir  i^om  uncorrected 
naaa.  aidctomincd  by  aielBhini  inairoT^&in'  prnsure  and  6j*  F 
of  temperature,  is  dual  10  10  D  avoirdupoii.  Tbe  hilopamme  in 
like  nnniier  ia  defined  ai  Ihe  mia  ot  I  cubic  dcrimcliT  ol  water. 
-   -itatt  conetpondini  ta  ili  maumnin  denairy 

nnirtr*  ri  Ih*  rh#niinm*r*r  COTTetpond-^t  he 


4*  Q),  The  (WO  Sied  poinH  of  Ibe  thernumeler  cor 
two  (o*  C.  or  ]i*  F.I "lo  the  lenpeiaiunat  which  i 

i/Mcnm.  at  it  (iu  {torn  boillnt  water,  Ii  equal  la  TM 1 
aercury  pcauire.  ]0  in.  being  *  little  more  than  Tto 
h  ttticlly  iiieakin^,  a  bigbcr '" 


C,  bui  tl 


lurcd 
iin,  w'Wti  li  taken  ai  - 1.   All  oiikt  iprniK  neaii  of 

.. da  (with  one  eimption,  fnrmcd  by  a  certain  iiren^th  of 

aqwoiumelhylalcohallaTtleuthinl.  Tketempcniitchanrtetaf 
wi]larelimalesiaii*ai1y  ow^ng  10  Ihit  property  of  warn  Anoiher 
pbyBOfTaphically  important  jMcullariiy  of  waler  ■■  that  ii  eapandi 

in-waier  prvduccd.  whenbtouchi  up  (nduiHy  to  highs  and  higher 
lempeiaftirei.  again  eihibiti  the  verv  nKDImnal  nronertv  that  il 
contracla  belwc«i  o*  and  4'  C.  (by 
tbcn  Btpanda  asiin  by  more  and  p 
cemperalure.  10  thai  ihe  volume  al  10 

Btioo  Rinalned  in  force  after  Ihia  lens  [about  ihe  lime  oT  B^yM 
kad  aiwwl  in  proant  "w^HV-  •'i*"S'jt^"  "^  !>««"??"  ""J 
wd)  ktiown  that  iron,  tin  and  line  diiaolve  In  aqiHom  hydrorhlorK 
or«d(iliurJc»cldirilhevolutiono(aalinkinBiB<laBniiblc|ai  Evea 
Bciyle.  bowrvcr.  look  lUi  gat  to  be  ordinaiy  air  contaminaied  wiita 
tabmiaable  Hinldna  oOa.  Thit  view  was  hekl  by  all  chcmuli 
aniU  Cavcndiih.  before  1784,  ihowtd  thai  tbe  gu  referred  id^I 
proocrly  purified,  it  fiee  of  tmell  and  constant  in  lit  propertiet. 
_hf  I,  in.  sUrlv  riiflm-nl  liom  thoie  of  air^lhr  moiI  impontnl 


T  per  degree  of 


which  are  mWy  diflm 


wtlh   ih-   ..mple 
Bit!  inr  pmlvWp  iorrTillla 

*iSfl'uw^ii;ivx 


to  form  cydic  . 
a,  reicmbLog  in 


oMcb  he  caCa  hydrone.  condeiuB  In  Unnid 
r  chained  eovpoueda.  containing  tctnvaleiil 
ilructure  the  polymcthyleaei  01  pui&u. 

WATBH'BOAnUll,  an  aqiuiic  bemipteroBi  inKct  of  Ihe 
fctniiy  Nalaiatidiu,  of  which  the  beat  known  ^leciis  INtlimtat 
(/m««)  ii  a  prominnit  feaiuii  in  Ihe  pond-life  ol  Great  Biitain, 
The  technical  name,  NelimftU.  meaning  "  back-»wliniiier," 
alluda  to  Ihe  habit  of  the  inwct  of  iniDinung  upside  iknni,  the 
botiy  being  pnpelled  through  tbe  watei  by  powerful  alrokei 
of  the  hind  1^  which  are  fringed  wit  h  hair  and,  when  at  mt ,  are 
extended  htenliy  Eke  a  pair  of  iculli  in  a  boat.  Ai  b  tbe  case 
with  c<hn  vater-bugi,  Ihii  insect  h  prcdaceona  and  feedi  npon 
«qu»lic  grubs  or  wormi.  The  body  b  richly  luppKed  with  long 
hairs,  which  leive  to  entangle  bubbles  of  aii  for  puiposej  (3 
rcspinlion.    The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  stems  of  water  plants. 

WATEHHDCKIfKaiin-iwtl.thersmecfa  biise  South  Afrfcni 
anlehipe  (C»*«  rUipiiprytmin)  belonging  lo  the  lubfamilr 
Crrrirapriaai,  chsracterited  by  Ihe  while  etUptlcal  ring  on  the 
bullocks,  and  ihe 
geiwta]  leddifih 
grey  n^our  of  the 
king 


(he  does  are  horn-  -  ■ 
less.  Tliey  seek  I 
refuge   Iron   pur 

Tbe  lume  b  ei 
tended  la  include 
(he  ring-ting  or 
dclasta  wateibuck 
(C  dtjeiu)  > 
)  r  e  1  d 

Ihe  bullocks   and  n*  «  uu  ■. 

rrprcscnlcd  by  several  local  races  one  ol  wh  ch  b  foij  red 
while  a  second  is  greyish  Bolh  species  etgual  m  slae  Ihe  red 
deer.  The  smaller  mcmbcis  of  (be  genus  Ceha  (which  Is 
eicluslvtly  African)  arc  generally  called  kobs.  (Sec  Antelope.) 
WATEHBORT,  a  dly  and  one  of  (he  county-seitt  el  New 
Haven  county.  Connrclicut,  U.S.A..  since  looa  coeitensln  wilb 
Ihe  township  of  Walerbury,  cm  the  Naugatuck  river,  in  the  wM 
cenlral  port  of  Ihe  slate,  about  31  m.  S.W.  of  Hartford.  Pop. 
[ttjool  si.iJQ.  of  whom  1J.J68  were  loreign-bom  (s*»  being 
Itith,  looT  Iialiin,  1777  French  Canadian,  iMij  Rusaan.  119J 
French,  and  fljS  English);  (1910  census)  73.141.  Area  Ji)  sq.  m. 
Watcrbuiy  il  served  by  (he  New  York.  New  Haven  tt 
Hartford  railway,  and  is  mrnected  by  electric  lines  wiih  New 
Haven,  Bridgeport.  Thomasion.  Wijodhury  and  Watenown. 
Il  ha*  four  public  parks  (Ihe  Green.  Chase,  Hamillon  and 
Forest),  wiih  a  lola!  acreage  of  So  acres,  and  a  Sokliers'  and 
Sailois' hlonument.designcd  by  George E.BisselL  The  most im- 
porlatit  public  buildings  aie  the  Federal  buDdmg,  tbe  county 
court  hoiiK.  a  stale  armoury,  the  Silas  Bronson  Public  Library 
(1870,  wilhanendnwmrnl  of  t?ao.oooaiid  with  Bi.jooTolumct 
In  igiol.the  Odd  Fellows  Temple,  a  V.M.C.A.  buUding  and  tbl 
Buckin^ain  Music  HaD  (i»07),  and  among  tbe  diiriiahle  in- 
ttiiuiions  are  the  Southmayd  Home  (1E9S)  for  aged  women,  tbe 
Wtletbury  hospital  (iBqo)  and  Ihe  St  Mary's  hospital  {iqot). 
In  the  city  are  the  St  Margaret's  Diocesan  School  for  CIrk 
{Protestant  E^scopal,  iSjsl.  'be  Walerbury  Industrial  School 
and  the  Academy  ol  Noire  Dame  (iSM).  There  is  good  water 
power  here  from  the  Ntugatuck  rivet  and  its  tributaries  Mad 
river  and  Creal  Brook.  Id  iqoj  Walerbury  tanked  third  among 
of  Ceniuaicul  (btdng  siupaiwd  only  by 
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wiih  ■  Itdoiy  product  valued  ■ 


oS,»i>, 


«lval 


9,736. 


le  United  Sun 

year — and  mmped  ware  [value  in  urns,  ti^37,66«).  The 
manulaclure  at  bcut-mTc  originated  here  in  iSoi  with  ihe 
making  of  beau  butlona;  inui  buttons  covered  with  silver 
were  but  made  here  about  1760,  block  tia  and  pewter  buttona 
about  iboo,  bone  and  ivoty  buttons  about  iSts,  aheet  braaa  in 
iBio,  and  pins  and  plated  metala  for  daguerreotyps  in  Lfi4i. 
Old-fehioned  tall  wooden  clocks  were  made  in  Walabuiy  in  the 
laitci  pait  of  the  tfithcentury,  and  cheap  watches  wen  first  made 
heie  in  1B79,  Ihesc  wcielong  distinctive  of  Watcrbuiy,  and  were 
alien  called  "  Welerbuty  watches."  The  manufacture  of  doth 
dates  from  i8i4»  aful  bnuddoth  wu  first  made  here  in  iflj3- 
The  dly  has  a  Urge  wholesale  trade  and  is  a  shipping  point  lor 
dairy  products.  The  municipality  owns  and  operaiei  the  water- 
works. 

The  township  of  Walerbury  wss  incDrparated  in  1  ASA,  having 
been  since  its  Kltlemenl  in  1677  a  ptit  of  Fanninglan  township 
known  as  Millatuck.  The  dty  of  Walethury  naa  first  chartered 
in  1853.  The  dly  and  the  township  w*re  eonaolidaied  in  1901, 
City  dcclioni  art  held  hicnmally  and  the  mayor,  dty  derk, 
treasurer,  comptroller,  dly  sheriff  and  aldermen  hold  o^ice  for 
two  yein.  W!lh  (he  consent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  the 
mayor  appoint]  five  electors  who  with  the  mayor  constitute  a 
department  of  public  worksi  appoints  ihiH  electors  who  with 
the  mayor,  conptroUer,  and  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
constitute  a  dcpartrnent  of  hnance;  appoints  five  electors  who 
■rilb  tha  mayor  canstiiute  a  department  of  pubUc  safety;  and 
appoints  five  electore  wha  constitute  a  department  of  public 
health.  In  1901  there  was  a  destructive  fire  in  the  buuness 
district  ol  the  dty.  tad  during  a  strike  of  street  railway  employees 
in  igoj  slate  Iroopi  were  called  out  to  maintain  order. 

WATBR-DBER,    a    small    member    of    the    deer-tribe  from 

deer  (with  which  it  has  no  affinity)  by  the  absence  of  anllera 

are  armed  with  long  sabre-like  upper  tuiks  (ice  Deek),  The 
species  typifies  a  genus,  and  is  known  as //>iJr(liifihiu  (or  H>drii- 
f«lei)  jjurinii;  but  a  second  form  has  been  described  from 
Hankow  under  the  name  of  H.  triynttirii,  although  further 
evidence  as  (o  its  claim  to  distinction  is  required.  Walec-deer 
frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  Chinese  rivers  where 
they  crouch  amid  the  reeds  and  giais  in  nch  a  manner  as  to  be 
invisible,  even  when  out  cnmplelely  concealed  by  the  covert. 
When  running,  they  arch  their  backs  and  scurry  *way  in  a  series 
of  short  leap!.  In  captivity  u  many  as  three  have  been  produced 
at  a  birth. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  deer  ia  which  (here  an  glands  nc 


in  thesk 


.    Thea 


glands  probably  erukhli 
their  fdlowi  by  the  scent  they  leave  on  the  ground  and  herbage. 
Tbe  sub-aquatic  habits  of  the  present  ipedea  probably  render 
tuch  a  function  impossible,  hence  the  absence  of  the  glands. 
The  toil  is  represented  by  a  mere  slump,  (R.  L.*| 

VATBBPALl,  a  pomt  in  the  course  of  a  stream  or  river  when 
the  ustet  descends  perpendicularly  oi  nearly  so.  Even  a  very 
imall  stream  of  water  falbng  from  any  conddcrable  height 
i)  a  striking  object  in  scenery.    Such  f;Jls,  of  small  volume 

has  not  the  power  to  erode  a  steady  slope,  and  thus  at  any  con- 
(ideiabte  irregularity  of  level  in  its  course  it  farms  a  fail.  In 
many  mountainous  districts  a  alrean  nuy  descend  inio  the  valley 
«(  the  larger  liver  to  which  it  is  tributary  by  way  of  a  fall,  ju 
own  valley  having  been  eroded  mon  slowly  and  less 
0  valley.     Mechanicd 


soft  OKI.  a  liver  itill  be  able  la  pnde  iu  oowit  IbiMijk  tb* 

upper  01  lower  soft  stnia,  but  not  at  the  same  rale  through  tha 
intermediate  bard  stratum,  over  a  ledge  of  which  It  will  con- 
sequently faU.  The  same  will  occur  if  the  coutk  of  tie  river  has 
been  interrupted  by  a  bard  barrier,  such  as  an  intrusive  dyke  ol 
basalt,  or  by  glacial  or  olbcr  deposits.  Where  a  river  ftOs  over 
an  escarpment  of  hard  rock  overlying  softer  strata,  it  powerfully 
erodes  the  soft  nek  at  the  base  ol  the  fall  and  may  undeniune 
the  hard  lock  above  n  that  Ibis  is  broken  awsy.  In  thil  way 
the  river  gradually  cuts  back  the  point  of  fall,  and  *  gorge  is 
kit  below  the  fait.  The  classic  example  of  this  process  Is  provided 
by  the  most  famous  falls  in  the  worid—NIagan. 

WATER-FI.K&.  a  name  given  by  Ibe  earlier  micnwnpkls 
(Swammerdam,  1665)  to  certain  minute  aquatic  Crustacea  of 
the  order  Cladocera,  hut  often  applied  also  to  other  members 
of  the  division  Eotoinoalraca  (g.i.).  The  Cladoceraarc  abundant 
everywhere  is  fiesh  water.  One  of  the  commonest  qwdes, 
Daj^nia  fukx.  found  in  ponds  and  ditches,  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  haa  the  body  enclosed  In  a  liui» 
parent  hivalved  shell.  The 
bead,  projecting  in  [rent  ol 
the  ^11,  bears  1  pair  of 
branched  feathery  antennae 
which  are  the  chief  swim- 
ming organs  and  propel  the 
animal,  in  a  succession 
rapid  bounds,  through  the 
water.  There  is  a  dntfe 
large  black  eye,  la  [he 
living  animal  five  pain  of 
leaf-like  h'mbs  acting  as 
gills   can   be   observed   in 

the  valves  of  the  dKll,  and 
the  pulsating  heart  may  be 
seen  near  the  dorsal  surface, 
a  little  way  behind  the 
head.      The     body     ends  Daphr 

with  a  double  curved  cl 
which  can  be  prolrur 
from  the  shell.    The  female       '  poud.,     kl.      Hcan. 

carries  the  eggs  in  a  brood-  ^-        Eye.  i»,*l.  Shell-gland, 

chamber  between  the  hack 

of  the  body  and  the  shell  until  hatching  takes  place.  Through- 
out (he  greater  pan  of  the  year  only  females  occur  and 
the  eggs  develop  "  panhenogencticalty,"  without  lertilisA- 
lion.  When  the  small  males  appear,  generally  in  the 
autumn,  fertiliied  "  winter  "  or  "  resting  eggs  "  are  produced 

specially  modified  part  of  the  shell.  These  resting  eggs  enable 
the  race  lo  survive  the  cold  of  winter  or  the  drying  upof  the  water. 

For  a  fulln  account  of  the  Cladocera  and  of  other  organisms 
which  Bomciime^  itiare  with  them  ihe  name  ol  "  waler-Aea«."  see 
the  article  Entomosisaca.  (W,  T,  Ca.) 

VATERFORD.  a  counly  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  MunMer. 
bounded  E.  by  WaterlonJ  Harbour,  separating  It  Iiom  Wexford, 
N.  by  Kilkenny  and  by  Tippciary,  W,  by  Cork,  and  S.  by  Ibe 
Atlantic  The  area  is  (jS.iog  acres,  or  about  jiG  att  m.  The 
coast  line  is  in  some  pacts  bold  alMt  R  ' 
by  numcujui  bays  and  Inlets,  llle  >""  ' 
Harbour;  Tr.>murc  Bay,  wUb  ptetuoi 
(jiiensivc  caves,  and  ooteil  far  iu  shipviniu.  M  iMtiUnl  ol  Ibe 
rocky  chaiaclcr  ol  its  b«!;  Dungarviui  Harl  ^^.  -  — r-  -  - 
qucnlcd  foE  rcEuite  in  -slurJriy  ^^^^ftB^MJ  y^'ftffi^*^^'^^^' 
p«nly  ..;....,■,.. 


e  pKD^^^*iSII^  frS^Ord 


in  geological 


leof  the 
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ht  ot  1504  fl.    To  Ibc  nath  of  Oim- 

_^-.  —  very  nig^Bl  nn^,  caJtcd  the  Drum 

Bilk.  Tin  toulb-cailcni  diviiico  ol  tbc  oHiDiy  is  [or  tbi  moU 
fl  k*tL  Tboitth  Witcrloid  bnw6li  In  lU  caninuDicitkHn 
bf  tbc  ImpoRat  rinn  id  iu  vidniiy.  the  only  lirge  jWa  h 
on  properly  diiat  U  bclDngiiig  to  it  ii  the  BUckniet.  Thit 
rivei  ii  lumo*  for  ulmoo  fiihidg,  ud.  panicululy  in  Ihe  itrelch 
taixen  C^ipaquiA  and  Livnore,  Ron  between  high,  well- 
vMded  banks,  oaetniMiiii  betutifuDy  with  Ibe  backgmind  ol 
BMinuiiu.  It  cmen  lb*  cwinty  cut  of  Ttrmoy,  tod  tlowi 
HMwird  to  Cippoquin,  tbe  bead  of  navigallon,  wben  it  tumt 
ibniptly  ioalhnti],  (0  (all  into  llie  ■»  at  Voughal  Hartxii 


livm,  tba  Suir,  tbe  Nan  and  the  Bama,  I 
tvo  Ian  toochea  the  county.  Tbe  Suir  rcacbea  rt  iboul  S  n 
(loia  Ckmnel,  and  tbcnce  (onu  ili  nonhem  boundaiy  irit 
Ttppcraiy  and  Kilkenny.     It  is  navigable  10  Clonmcl,  but  tl 


inlruvve  nitla.  often  cruBlwd  by  eanh-moveowpt.  The  impreBb\  t 
K4rp  lormeil  by  Ihe  Old  Red  Sanduone  »n(loinenle  above  ihii 
Idkt  [rmnd  ii  called  Ibe  Comenih  Mountain.  T)k  monine- 
^auned  cirque  of  Lwgh  GenBthianua  liealn  Iheie.  with  a  precipice 
lODB  Ir.  in  iKiikr.  Tie  aaenalanaky  of  rhc  Okl  Red  SaiHlinne  on 
Ue  irreqithantl  ydlDwisitSiiiuian  .ahaleiiBaiicellently  leenoa  the 
urth  bank  of  the  Suir  at  Walerford,  CaiboniferDiii  Linieilane  » 
iMiiid  in  tlK  floor  of  Ihe  lyncHnali  on  rither  tide  of  the  great  ant  Icline. 
thai  ia,  in  the  Suir  valley  oa  the  north,  and  in  tlie  srecn  and  richly- 
■coded  bollow  <•!  Iha  Blaclnata-  on  the  louth.  Rapidly  raptaied 
ulicliul  and  lyndinal  [nidi  tonlinu*  Ihia  Rtucluit  acroia  Ihe 

mkeJ.  mainly  In  IhE  iglh  Hntur^,  in  the  Silurian  ana  near  Don- 


I9lh  nntury,  in  r 

IttiMtttui. — TIk  bud  ■•  leoerally  b«Hr  adapied  lor  nam 
thaa  foe  tillage,  although  t&rc  are  CDniiderable  iracta  of  rick  khl 

The  numbfiBof  cattle,  iheipand  poultry  iiieiiEai»ue*dily,andpigi 
•n  ciienKvciy  reared.  The  Koellen  manufacture,  except  for  bsoe 
me.Dpraciial^ntiact*  but  the  cotton  manuftctuEcif  Kill  of  tome 
ioipxiaoce-     locTe  are  aUo  biewcneii  dittilkriei  and  a  laree 

hive  difliocl  hcadqaartcn  at  Walerford,  and  the  nored  ulnuni 
UKriee  of  (be  Suir  aod  Blackwatar  have  Iheiia  at  Waterfoni  and 
Libuorc  reuKctivdy,  iUilaray 'coamunkalion  it  provided  by  tba 
W»«fon],  DiTnEarvan',  Lknion  and  Co,  Cark  branch  ot  the  Great 
SDuihem  and  WeUem  lailny.  travening  tbc  county  (ram  E.  to  W. : 
Hd  by  tbe  WaiirfoRl  and  TranHne  railway,  while  the  dtv  of  WatFi- 
foid  ia  approached  tiy  Hnaa  of  <ha  hnt-aaaed  Dxaoany  iiobi  the  N. 
UraiB  Dublin)  and  W.  (Inwl  LimandO, 

PafnJafwii  anil  ddiainiilraltm, — The  papulation  {95,701  In 
■l9ii  Bv.iSy  in  r^t)  decnaw)  at  a  tale  abont  etgual  10  the 
average  of  the  Itiib  counties,  and  enlgntlon  ts  conaidetable. 
Neatly  95%  of  tbe  total  ate  Roman  Catholiu,  and  about  74% 
OBUituie  the  lunl  population.  The  chief  town*  an  Ihe  city 
g|  Waterfoni  (pop.  16,^69),  Dungarvan  (4850),  and  Lismorc 
(IS»3);  Portlaw  and  Tiamore,  and  Cappoquin  are  leaser  towni. 
Ibe  county  ia  divided  Into  eight  baronie*.  Down  to  the  Union 
1^  -■--  -■■----  wmbera,  and  Ihe  borougha 


Mbet.  Ia  1444  tbe  imter  pan  ot  it  tm  innted  to  Janet, 
eatl  of  Dntnand,  and  in  144;  it  Irai  bestovnd  on  John  Talbot, 
eaH  of  Shrewsbury,  wbo  wat  created  eaii  of  Witerfotd.  IV 
cously  luSered  uvenly  duiing  tbe  Desmond  rebellion,  in  the 
tngn  of  Eliuheih,  at  weU  aa  in  tbc  rebellion  of  1641  and  during 
the  CronweUitn  period.  There  an  in  the  county  a  coniidcnble 
Bumbet  ot  bartowi,  dun*,  cromlecht  and  timllar  relics. of  the 
ancient  iDhabitanit.  At  Ardnwte,  overlooking  the  tea  from 
Ram  Head,  there  is  a  Tound  Igwcl  gs  ft.  in  height,  and  near  It 
a  bugs  rath  and  a  large  number  of  drcular  eotrenchmenia. 
Among  the  old  caatlea  ipcdat  mention  nuy  be  made  of  Lismore, 
oiiginally  erected  In  iiSj,  bot  new  in  great  part  conpartiively 
modem.  Theduefecdcaiaatrcal  remains  are  those  of  the  chancel 
and  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Ardnwre,  where  a  mocaaiety  and 
oratory  were  founded  by  St  Dedan  in  the  Tth  cenluty.    The  art 

femalnt  of  a  chu  tch  and  oratory,  and  a  holy  well,  hf  enliOD  thouhl 
be  made  ol  Ihe  eiitllng  monastery  ol  Mount  Mellrray,  a 


order 


<  1 8  JO,  01 


both  free  and  boarding. 
oHbcorderalRo«nft(Co.'npper»ry), 

WATUfORD,  a  rily,  county  of  a  dly,  parliamenlaiy 
borough,  ieapart,  and  the  chief  town  of  Co.  Walerford, 
Ireland.  Pop.  (t^i)  16,764.  It  is  finely  situated  on  llietoulh 
bank  of  Ihe  Suir  4  m.  above  its  junction  irith  the  Battow,  at 
the  head  of  the  tidal  estuary  called  Walerford  Harbour,  mm. 
S.S.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Soulhern  and  Western  raUway. 
Thit  Is  the  principal  railway  aerving  the  cily,  having  lines  from 
Dublin  and  from  the  north-west,  besides  the  Inink  line  between 
RoBlare.  Waterfoid  and  Cork.  WatFilnrd  ii  abo.  however. 
the  tetmlnuj  of  Ihe  Dublin  and  Souih-Eastcm  line  from  Dublin 
via  New  Rou,  and  for  the  Walerford  and  Ttamore  liai 


n.  S.     The  £ 


<lby 


■  wooden  bridge  ol  thirty^iinc  arches,  and  g]>  ft.  king,  c 
nrcting  Walerford  with  the  luburb  of  Ferrybank.     The  city  ii 
built  chifly  along  the  banlu  ol  Iheriver,  occupying  for  the  most 

and  excepting  the  quay  and  the  Mali,  which  cnnoecls  with  the 
toulhcmcnd  t>f  Ihe  quay,  its  internal  appearance  is  hardly  of  a 
[Hece  with  the  beauty  of  ill  environs.  The  modem  Protestant 
Holy  Trinity,  generally  called  Christ  Church, 


e  with  a  blly  t| 


Mall.     New 

episcopal  palace  and  deanery.  There  is  a  hamlBOTne  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  and  tbe  training  tetninary  for  priests  nllcd 
St  John's  College  dcaerves  notice.  The  piindi»l  secular  buildin:^ 
are  Ihe  town-hall.  Ihe  cmniy  and  dly  couris  and  prisons,  the 

is  a  large  drcular  to«*r,  called  Rcginald'a  Tower,  forming  al 
one  tirne  a  portion  of 'the  city  walls,  and  occupying  the  site  of 
the  lower  built  by  Reginald  the  Dane  in  looj.  Near  Ihe  suoimil 
one  of  the  bails  shot  fmiti  the  cannon  of  Cromwell  while  besjcging 
ibedded  in  the  wall.     Other  nmalns  of  the 


fsrtilicitions, 

as  In  the  Tramore  taflwty  ti 

Including  the  leper  house  Id 
iww  used  pTaclIcally  1 

produce.     It  Is  the  hei 
fiiheriei.    Waterlonl  11 


Then 


In  Caslli 

.he  rdgn  ol  King  John, 

_ 7.    The   town  possesses 

idries  and  lloui  mills:  and  there  h 
le,  sheep  and  pigs,  and  in  agricultural 

rond  in  importance  10  Cork  among 


munlcalion  by  sleanMr  witb  Cork,  mlh  Dublin  and  Bella 
with  Fishguard,  Glasgow.  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Soul 
nmpion,  London  and  other  portt.  Local  iteamen  ply  lo  Du 
cannon.  New  Ross  and  other  placeson  Ihe  nclEhbouting  esluari 
Waterlord  Harbour  is  a  winding  and  well-sheltered  bay  form 
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on  tlie  uicient  donjoD  at  HocJc  Tower  (ijq 
olhcTt.  The  quiy,  iC  whicb  there  is  a  Aepth 
It  low  tide,  wu  inliiscd  is  I70jby  the  nmovil  ol  lb*  dty  vtUt, 
ind  \»  abonl  it  m,  in  tcngtb.  At  Ferrybank.  on  ibe  Kilkenny 
ode  of  Uk  river,  Uieie  ii  *  thipbuiMing  yud  wiih  peteoi  ilip 
ud  grkviog  dock.  By  [ko  Suir  there  it  Dbvigfttton  for  buga 
to  Qonmelt  uid  for  luLing  veueb  to  Canick-OD-Suir;  by  the 
BuTow  for  lailiog  veHeb  to  New  -  Ron  and  thence  for  barge* 
(o  Alhy,  and  (o  to  Dublin  by  a  branch  of  tbc  Gnod  Cantl;  and 
by  the  Nore  for  barge*  lo  Iniiliuge,  Tbe  ifaora  of  the  haibom 
uepicturoque  and  well-wooded,  Etudded  with (ountiyreaidtnce* 
and  waieiude  vilLifi,  oi  whicb  Pi»agc  wid  DuBcanBoa  are 
popular  reuna  of  Ihedliieuof  WalErloid. 

Anciently  Walerlotd  wu  called  C,urt-na-peUk,  the  haven  of 
the  lun.  fiy  early  wriLeia  it  waa  named  Mena{ha-  It  ialuppoied 
to  bAVc  caioted  in  very  early  times,  but  hist  acquiied  imponancc 
under  the  Danes,  of  wbom  it  remained  one  of  the  principal 
tlrongholdl  until  Itt  capture  by  Stronjbavr  in  lili.  On  the 
jSth  of  October  ii;i  Ueniy  It.  landed  near  Wateifcsd,  and  be 
here  leccived  ibe  botugo  ol  the  people  af  Munsler.  It  became 
a  caihedral  diy  in  1096,  The  Proietunt  diocewiof  Cashel. 
Emly,  Watcrford  and  Liamore  were  united  in  iSjj.  rrince 
John,  afterwards  king  of  England,  who  had  been  dedarod  kird 
of  IteUndbt  11;;,  landed  Dl  Walertocd  in  iiSj.  After  ascending 
the  English  ibione  he  panted  it  a  fair  in  i>a«,  and  in  1106  ■ 
charter  of  incorporation.  He  landed  at  Wateiiord  in  laio,  in 
order  lo  establish  within  his  nominal  territoria  in  Irtiland  a 
mote  distinct  form  of  govemmenl.  The  dty  received  a  new 
diaiterliiiin  Henry  lll.in  1131.  Kichard  II.  landed  at  Walerfonl 
in  Ociobcc  ijm  usd  again  in  ijgg.  In  1447  it  was  granted  by 
Henry  VI.  to  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewtbuiy,  who  was  created 
earl  of  Waierford.  In  U97  it  luccetstuUy  rfsitted  an  attempt 
of  Ferkin  Warbeck  to  capture  it,  in  recognition  of  which  it 
received  various  privileges  from  Henry  VU.,  vrho  gave  it  the 
title  of  wii  iiUoila.  In  i6oj,  after  the  acco&ion  of  James  I. 
to  the  Engliah  crown,  ibe  city,  along  with  Cork,  took  a  proodnent 
part  in  oppuilioa  to  the  government  and  to  the  Prolulanl 
rdigiOD,  but  on  tbc  approach  of  Mounljoy  il  fomiaUy  lubmiued. 
From  thit  t uoe,  however,  the  magistrates  vihom  it  elected  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  aupiecnacy,  and,  as  by  its  charter  it  possessed 
the  right  lo  refuse  admiuion  to  the  king's  judges,  and  therefore 
to  dispcnie  with  the  dghl  of  holding  usiiei,  a  rule  was  obtained 
in  the  Irish  chancery 


.  161B.    In  1619 
hanti  lo  set  lie  : 


itorcd.    Thedt 


IcccuTully 


Dumbti  Mat  re 


Lltacked  by  Ciomwdl 

loth  ol  August  J650.    After  the 

:mbarkcd  at  it  for  France  Qidf  i6qal.    Shortly 'afterwards  it 

lurrendered  to  William,  who  saikd  from  it  to  England.    It 
n  to  parliament  from  1J74  to  1^5,  when  the 
iced  to  one.    In  iS^S  il  was  constituted  one  of 
UK  SIX  CDuDiy  [x>roughs  having  separate  county  ciHindls. 

VATERFOBD,  a  village  of  Saratoga  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  near  the  nwulh  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  and  about  10  m.  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  Iiqoo} 
JI46,  of  whom  474  were  forngn-bom;  (1905)  am;  (igio) 
J34S.  Watarlord  is  served  by  the  Delawwe  &  Hudwn  lail- 
way,  and  it  at  the  junclion  of  the  Eric  and  the  Cbampliin 
divisions  of  the  srcit  barge  canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Charaplain.  There  wu  a  seiilcmcni  htie  probably  as  early  is 
ifijo,  and  Wattifotd  was  laid  out  in  1784,  and  wis  incorpoi&iid 

WATEaHOOSB.    ALFRED    (1830-ioos).    E"Bli*    tmJiitec 
■M  bom  at  Liverpool  on  the  igth  of  July  1830,  .i    * 
professional  pupiUfe  under  Richard  Lane  in  Min 


as  a  designer  of  public  build  i 
success  in  the  open  compelUi 
This  work  marked  him  not « 
compliotted  building  on  >  Urge  scale^batJ 


theColhiccBiite.    inae]>cuilaler,fa 

■ecured  tor  Waterhonit  the  a 

hall,  when  he  watablelothowaCrmctuidpcrbsp*  ncK  origiBal 

handling  of  the  Gothic  manner.    The  fame  ycu  brought  him  Ike 

rebuilding  of  part  of  Caius  CoDcge,  Cambridge,  dm.  hit  6rat  uai- 

vertiiy  work,  for  BaDiiJ,  Oifard,  bad  hem  pot  bis  Iw  hawlt 

in  1867.    At  Caius,  out  of  defcnncs  to  th*  Hi  ■tin (lEBt- 

menl  of  the  older  ptru  of  the  coUctE,  the  Gothic  ebmoit  *>■ 
loientienilly  min^  with  diaie  delul,  whik  Baliei  ud 
Pembroke,  Cambridge,  which  Mkmd  in  1871.  iwy  be  loalied 
upon  at  typical  tpedineiii  o(  the  uyla  ^  Ui  mid  ovecr — Gothic 
tradition  {European  rather  then  Britiili)  Icmpeied  by  iodlvidiul 
■daptalioQ  10  modecD  needi.    C' 


"IniB, 


pcrk)d(i87o),buth> 

buiUuigs.  Two  important  domestic  worka  w 
1870  and  1S71  re^Kctivcly— Eaton  Hall  for  the  duke,  then 
nuRiuit,  of  Wettiollittet,  and  Heythrop  Hall,  Oxfordshire,  the 
latter,  a  T<sioration,btingof afaitlystiictcUsticlypc.  Iweme 
Minster  lor  Lord  Wolvcrtoo  was  begun  in  1877.  In  iB6j  Water- 
house  had  removed  hia  practice  from  Manchester  to  London, 
andhewBsoncollhearcbilectsHlected  to  compete  for  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice.  He  received  from  the  government,  without 
competition,  the  commission  lo  build  the  Natural  History 
Museom,  South  Kensington,  a  design  which  marks  an  epoch  In 
Ibe  modmi  use  of  terra^»tta.  The  new  Univefsliy  Qub— » 
Gothic  design — wis  undertaken  in  18W,  lo  be  followed  nearly 
twenty  years  Uler  by  the  National  Libera]  Gub,  a  itudy  in 
Reqaisiance  compcsilion.  Watcrhouse's  series  of  works  for 
Victoria  University,  of  which  he  was  made  LL.D.  in  iSqj,  date 
from  1S70,  when  he  was  first  engaged  on  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester. Yorkshure  College,  Leeds,  was  begun  in  i87Ei  and 
Liverpool  University  CoUegeinigas.  St  Paul's  School,  Hammer- 
tmith.  wat  begun  in  iSSi,  and  in  the  nne  year  tbe  Central 
Technical  College  in  Eihibition  Road,  London.  Waterhouse'i 
chief  remaining  works  in  London  are  the  new  Prudential  Asiur- 
ince  Company'i  oflices  In  Hc^bom;  the  Dew  Univerrity  Cdlege 
Holpiul;  tbe  National  Provincial  Bank,  Piccadilly,  iSgi;  the 
Surveyors'  Inslitulion,  Great  George  Streel,  1891);  and  Ibe 
Jenntr  Institute  ol  Preventive  Medicine,  Chelsea,  1B9J.  Fa> 
the  Prudential  Company  he  designed  many  provincial  branch 
ofhces,  while  for  the  Nalionil  Provincial  Bank  he  al*o  designed 
premises  at  Monchetler,  The  Liverpool  InfinnaTy  is  Water- 
house's  largest  hospital;  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester, 
the  Aleiandn  Hotpiul,  Rhyl,  and  eiiensive  addilioat  at  the 
general  hs^>ital,  Noltlnghtm,  also  engaged  him.  Among  worfcl 
not  already  mentioned  are  the  Salford  gaol;  St  Margaret'* 
School,  Biuhey;  Ihe  Mciropole  Hotel,  Brighton;  Hove  lown- 
hall;  Alloa  lown-haU:  St  Eliiabeih's  church,  Reddiib;  tb> 
Weigh  House  chapel,  hUylair;  and  Hulton  Hsil,  Votkl.  Ha 
died  on  the  mad  of  August,  1005. 
Waiethouse  bfume  a  fellow  of  tbe  Rowl  Inuiiule  of   British 

.  _.".?'l.!?  ,'„  i-A: !?'..?'S_'_-_  ^.'?_'_-..i-_  -.°,go""^ 

the  Royal 


a  ''  Rappd  "  in    187ft,      In  ih*  same  year  he  lecei^ 

gold  nidal  of  Ihe  Royal  Imlitult  of  Brttiih  Aiehit 

iDulean  uvKiaic  of  ibe  Royal  Acadeny.  of  whicb  body  he  became 
■  (uUmenihrrinJftScaiyt  ir-uimri'nibS.  He  hn«n<e  a  menher 
D(  tSe  acadrt.!"  nl  Vicnni  1 166a).  Bruuelj  (iSSC  J.  rtniwrp  flW/), 
M.Ian  (1BS8I  and  Berlin  (|B«9),  and  •  rwutM-^nliim  nemha- af 
(he  iMiitui  de  France  t'^_l^    gi"  "^  I"  -"5-HBUnilv  aMeS 

member  of  ibe  ioic.-naiiaijaT  Kily  ancteiK)  10  «diiid«ate  n  the 
deilnnUorilKwi^lrnital  HD^n^iiiisbitii.  1%.  Iniigohe 
lerved  as  aRH^imt  mtawtr  tt  Ibe  Royal  Cwmli^Jan  on  the 
proDoiid  •■■>'l'<^|^^^||^^Bf,j^^btv  u  a  pUi  e  of  bvriaL 
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dectcd  an  aaftdate  of  the  Roy»]  Actdemy  {n  1885  aod  acade- 
fliidan  in  189s-  Four  of  his  paintings,  *'  Consulting  the  Oncle," 
"  St  EuJaHa,"  <*  The  Lady  of  Shalott ''  and  "  The  Magic  Circle," 
are  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 

See  "  J.  W.  WatcrhouM  and  hit  Work."  by  A.  L.  BaMry.  51taf^j^. 
'voL  W. 

WATEB-ULV,  a  name  somewhat  vaguely  given  to  almost 
any  floating  plant  with  conspicuous  flowers,  but  applying  more 
especially  to  the  species  of  Nymphaea,  Nuphar,  and  other  members 
of  the  order  Nymphaeaceae.  These  are  aquatic  plants  with 
thick  fleshy  rootslocks  or  tubers  embedded  in  the  mud,  and 
throwing  up  to  the  surface  drcubir  shield-like  leaves,  and  leafkss 
flower-stalks,  each  terminated  by  a  single  flower,  often  of 
great  beauty,  and  consisting  of  four  <x  five  sepals,  and  numer> 
ous  petals  gradually  passing  into  the  very  numerous  stamens 
without  any  deflnite  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  The 
ovary  consists  of  oumeroos  carpels  united  together  and  free, 
or  more  or  less  embedded  in  thie  top  of  the  flower-stalk.  The 
ovary  has  many  cavities  with  a  large  number  of  ovules  attached 
to  its  walls,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  flat  stigmaof  many  radiating 
lows  as  in  a  poppy.  The  fruit  is  berry-like,  and  the  seeds  are 
remarkable  for  having  their  embryo  surxoundeid  by  an  endosperm 
as  weU  as  by  a  perispenn.  The  anatomical  construction  of  these 
plants  presents  many  peculiarities  which  have  given  rise  to 
discussion  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  order  among  the  dicotyledons 
or  among  the  monocotykdons,  the  general  balance  of  opinion 
being  in  favour  of  the  former  view.  The  leaf-stalks  and  flower* 
stalks  are  traversed  by  longitudinal  air-passages,  whose  dis- 
position varies  in  different  species.  The  species  of  Nympkata 
are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Their  flowers  range 
from  white  to  rose-coloured;  yellow  and  blue.  Some  expand  in 
the  evening  only,  others  close  soon  after  noon.  Nympkata  alba 
{Casialia  cha)  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  as  is  also  the 
yeiknr  N-upkar  iutetm  {Nympkata  hOea).  The  seeds  and  the 
rhiiomes  contain  an  abundance  of  starch,  which  renders  them 
serviceable  in  some  places  for  food. 

Of  recent  years  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  culture  of 
new  varieties  of  water-tiKes  in  the  open  air.  Many  beautiful 
Nympkaea  hybrids  have  been  raised  between  the  tender  and 
hardy  varieties  of  diflerent  colours,  and  there  are  now  in  com- 
merce lovely  forms  having  not  only  white,  but  also  yellow,  rose, 
pink  and  carmine  flowers.  In  aaany  gardens  open-air  tanks 
have  been  fitted  up  with  hot-water  pipes  running  through  them 
to  keep  the  water  sufliciently  warm  in  severe  weather.  The 
open-air  water-lily  tank  in  the  Royal  gardens,  Kew,  is  one  of  the 
latest  and  most  up-to-date  in  construction.  These  coloured 
hybrids  were  originated  by  M.  Latour  Mariiac,  of  Temple-sur-Lot, 
France,  some  of  the  most  favoured  varieties  t>eing(amea,  ckrama- 
kUa,  fUurtmea^  ignea,  rosea,  Rebinsmi,  Aurora,  blanda,  &c. 

Amongst  hardy  species  of  Nympkaea  now  much  grown  are  Candida, 
uitida,  odorata,  pypnaea  and  Inktrosa,  all  with  white,  more  or  less 
sweet-scented  flowers  ;>Ema.  ycHow.  and  spkaerocarpa,  roae<annine. 
Amongst  the  tender  or  hothouse  Nympkcias  the  following  are  most 
noted:  blanda,  white;  dewmiensu,  acariet  (a  hybrid  between 
N.  Lotus  and  M  rubra) ;  edidis,  white;  efrfon J.  yellowish  white  and 
purple:  iigaatea,  blue;  ^wensis.  rase-carmtne  (a  hvbrid  between 
N.  dtaomiensis  and  M  Lotus);  Lotus,  red.  white;  puhescens,  white: 
scmi^eUOt  bright  blue;  steltala,  blue,  with  several  varieties;  and 
Stwrtmmli,  a  pale-rose  hybrid. 
tlijcr  f he  general  head  of  water-lily  are  included  the  lotus  of 
^  fymfiaaea  Lotus,  and  the  ncred  lotus  of  India  and  China, 
'fsum,  fonneriy  a  native  of  the  Nile,  as  shown  by 
lies  and  other  evidence,  but  no  lonscfr  found  in 
gigantic  Victoria  regia,  with  leaves  6  to  7  ft  in 
8  to  16  In.  across,  also  bdongs  to  this  group. 
Iters  of  the  Anuuon.  often  covering  the  surface 
eaten  under  the  name  water  maise. 
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buildings,  a  Y.M.C.A.  building,  and  a  good  public  school  System, 
indudfflg  a  manual  training  school.  There  is  a  Chautauqua 
paric.  The  river  here  is  700  to  900  ft.  wide;  its  clear  water  flows 
over  a  limestone  bed  thrtmgh  a  rather  evenly  stoping  valley 
fa  the  middle  of  the  dty  with  enough  fall  to  furnish  valuable 
water  power.  The  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was 
14,693,888.  The  dty  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural,  dairying 
and  poultry-raising  region,  and  is  an  important  shipping  point. 
Waterioo  was  first  settled  about  1846,  was  laid  out  in  1854, 
first  chartered  as  a  dty  In  1868,  and  became  a  dty  of  the  first 
class  in  1905. 

WATBRUM  CAMPAIGN.  1815.  On  Febraary  37,  1815, 
Napoleon  set  sail  from  Elba  with  his  force  of  xooo  men  and 
4  guns,  determined  to  reconquer  the  throne  of  France.  On 
March  t  he  landed  near  Cannes,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  march 
on  Paris.  He  deliberately  chose  the  diffictilt  route  over  the 
French  Alps  because  he  recognized  that  his  opponents  would 
ndther  expect  him  by  this  route  nor  be  able  to  concert  combined 
operations  in  time  to  thwart  him.  Events  proved  the  wisdom 
^of  his  choice.  Hb  advance  to  Paris  was  a  series  of  triumphs, 
his  power  waxing  with  every  league  he  covered,  and  when  he 
readied  Paris  the  Bourbons  had  fled.  But  be  had  soon  to  turn 
his  attention  to  war  His  sudden  return,  far  from  widening 
the  breaches  between  the  allies,  had  fused  them  Indissolubly 
together,  and  the  four  powers  bound  themsdves  to  put  150,000 
men  apiece  under  arms  and  to  maintain  them  in  the  fidd  until 
Napoleon  had  been  utterly  crushed.  So,  from  the  first,  France 
was  faced  with  another  war  against  an  affrighted  and  infuriated 
Europe,  a  war  in  which  the  big  battalions  would  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Seventh  Coalition;  and  to  oppose  their  vast  armies 
Napoleon  only  had  In  Mardi  the  150,000  men  he  had  taken  over 
from  Louis  XVtll.  when  the  Bourbon  hurrietfly  quitted  the 
thrane.  Of  this  force  the  emperor  oould  have  drawn  tORsUier 
some  50,000  men  within  ten  days  and  struck  straight  at  the 
small  allied  forces  that  were  in  Belgium  at  the  moment.  But 
he  wisdy  refrained  from  taking  the  immediate  offensive.  Such 
an  act  would  have  proved  that  he  deaiied,  nay  provoked  a  war; 
and  further,  the  engagement  of  such  small  forces  could  lead  to 
no  decisive  results.  Ni^Mleon  therefore  stayed  his  hand  and 
proceeded  to  hasten  forward  the  organisation,  almost  the  creation 
of  an  army,  with  which  he  oould  confront  the  coalition.  Mean- 
while  he  sought  to  detach  Grea^  Britain  and  Austria  froln  the 
alliance.  But  he  did  not  permit  his  pditigU  enterprise  to  stay 
his  military  preparations;  and,  by  constant  attention  _,__  ' 
to  the  minutest  details,  by  June  1  he  had  got  together  ^ISlJir** 
an  army  of  560,000  for  the  defence  of  France,  one  half  u^m. 
of  which  was  available  for  field  service.  In  this  army 
was  comprised  his  whole  means  of  defence;  for  he  had  no  allies. 
On  his  return  from  Elba  it  is  true  that  Murat,  the  king  of  Naples, 
took  his  side;  but  recklessly  opening  an  offensive  campaign, 
Murat  was  beaten  at  Tolentino  vMay  2-3),  and  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  fly  in  disguise  to  France,  where  the  emperor  refused 
him  an  autdence  or  esdployment.  Herdn  Napoleon  wronged 
France,  for  he  deprived  her  of  the  most  brilliant  cavalry  soldier 
of  the  period.  Shorn  thus  of  his  single  ally,  the  emperor  realised 
that  the  whole  eastern  land-frontier  of  France  was  open  to 
invasion,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  By  the 
end  of  May  he  had  placed  his  forces  as  follows  to  protect  his 
empire. 

D'Erlon's  T.  Corps  cantoned  between  Lille  and  Valendennes: 

Reiile's  II.  Cons  cantoned  between  Valenciennes  and  AvesneSi 

Vandamme's  111.  Corps  cantoned  around  Rocroi. 

Gerard's  IV.  Corps  cantoned  at  Mets. 

Lobau's  VI.  Coips  cantoned  at  Laon. 

Grouchv's  CavmLry  Reserve  at  Guise. 

Marshal  Mortier  with  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Paris. 

Rapp  with  the  V.  Corps  (20/)00)  near  Straasbiug. 

18,500  more  troops  under  Suchet,  Bmne  and  Lecourbe 
guarded  die  S.E.  frontier  from  Basel  to  Nice,  and  coverKl  Lyons; 
8000  men  under  Clausel  and  Decaen  guarded  the  Pyrenean 
frontier;  whilst  Lamatque  led  10,000  men  into  La  Vendue  to 
quell  the  insurrection  in  that  quarter.  In  1815  Napoleon  was 
not  supported  by  a  united  and  unanimous  France;  tJie  country 
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was  weakened  by  internal  dissensions  at  ihe  -  very  moment 
when  it  was  needful  to  put  every  man  in  Unc  to  meet  the  rising 
tide  of  invasion  surging  against  ihe  long  curving  eastern  frontier. 
Napoleon  now  pondered  over  his  plan  of  campaign.  In 
Belgium,  across  an  almost  open  frontier,  lay  an  ever-ihcreasing 
force  of  Anglo-Dutch  and  Prussian  troops  under  Wellington 
and  BlUcher.  The  Rhine  frontier  was  threatened  by  Schwarzen- 
berg's  Austrians  (210,000};  Barclay  de  Tolly's  Russians  (150,000) 
were  slowly  coming  up;  and  another  Austrian  force  menaced 
the  S.E.  frontier  of  France.  The  allies  determined  that  they 
would  wage  a  war  without  risks,  and  they  were  particularly 
anxious  to  avoid  the  risk  of  defeat  in  detail  It  was  accordingly 
arranged  that  Wellington  and  Bliicher  should  await  in  Belgium 
the  arrival  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  masses  on  the  Rhine, 
about  July  i,  before  the  general  invasion  of  France  was  begun. 
Thereafter,  whatever  befell,  the  allied  armies  would  resolutely 
press  forward  towards  Paris,  affording  each  other  mutual  support* 
and  with  the  tremendous  weight  of  troops  at  their  disposal 
thrust  back  Napoleon  upon  his  capital,  force  him  to  fight  in 
front  of  it,  and  drive  him  when  defeated  within  its  worksi.  The 
end  would  then  be  in  sight.  Thus  they  had  planned  the  campaign, 
but  Napoleon  forestalled  them.  In  fact,  tne  threatening  danger 
forced  his  hand  and  compelled  him  to  strike  before  he  had 
collected  a  sufficient  army  for  his  defensive  needs.  Consequently 
he  determined  to  advance  swiftly  and  secretly  against  Wellington 
and  BlUchcr,  whose  forces,  as  Napoleon  knew,  were  dispersed 
over  the  country  of  their  unenthusiastic  ally.  Thus  he  designed 
to  crush  a  part  of  the  coalition  before  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
poured  over  the  eastern  frontier.  Once  Wellington  and  Blucher 
were  destroyed  he  would  move  southwards  and  meet  the  other 
allies  on  the  Rhine.  He  might  thus  compensate  for  his  numerical 
inferiority  by  superior  mobility  and  superior  leadership. 


His  infornaalion  showed  that  WeUington  held  the  ivettetn 
half  of  Belgium  from  the  Brussels>Charieroi  road  to  the  Scheldt, 
that  his  base  of  operations  was  Ostend,  and  that  his 
headquarters  were  at  Brussels.     Blucher,   based  on 
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the  Rhine  at  Coblentx,  held  the  eastern  half  from  the 
Brusscls-Charleroi  road  to  the  Meuse,  and  had  his  headquarters 
at  Namur.  The  emperor  was  convinced  thut  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  invading  Belgium  from  the  S.E.  or  W.;  such  a  stroke 
would  surely  drive  the  allies  together,  and  that  was  never 
Napoleon's  custom.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  struck  straight 
at  Charleroi — the  allied  junction  point — he  would  drive  the 
"  Ann£e  du  Nord  "  like  an  armoured  wedge  between  the  allies, 
if  only  he  caught  them  un.«uspicious  and  unready.  Forced 
asunder  at  the  outset,  each  would  (in  all  probabib'ty)  fall  back 
along  his  own  line  of  communication,  and  the  gap  thus  made 
between  the  allies  would  enable  the  emperor  to  manoeuvre 
between  them  and  defeat  them  in  turn.  To  gain  the  best  chance 
of  success  he  would  have  to  cMicentrate  his  whole  army  almost 
within  gunshot  of  the  centre  of  the  enemies*  outposts  without 
attracting  their  attention;  otherwise  he  would  find  the  allies 
concentrated  and  waiting  for  him. 

Wellington  and  BlUcher  were  disposed  as  follows  in  the  early 
da3rs  of  June  (Map  1.).  The  Anglo-Dulch  army  of  93,000 
with  headquarters  at  Bnisseb  were  cantoned:  I.  Corps  (Prince 
of  Orange),  jo,?oo,  headquarters  Braine-Ie-Comtc,  disposed  in 
the  area  Enghicn-Gcnappe>Mons;  II.  Corps  (Lord  Hill),  37,300, 
headquarters  Ath,  distributed  in  the  area  Ath-Oudenarde- 
Ghent ;  reserve  cavalry  (Lord  Uxbridge)  9900,'  in  the  valley  of 
the  Dendre  river,  between  Grammont  and  Ninove;  the  reserve 
(under  Wellington  himself)  25,500,  lay  around  Brussels.  The 
frontier  in  froht  of  Leuze  and  Binche  was  watched  by  the  Dutch- 
Belgian  light  cavalry. 
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I  *]diw  the  Sonibn  bcwlquutav 
. line  rEviqiit-FlniiM-Mbunicr. 

Vamar-  tUnnut-  Hiry. 

III.  Corps  (Tliidnnwiii),  3i,goa.  In  the  bead  of  Ibc  river  McuM 
bndiiiivtin  Csicy,  wid  dlipoHiI  in  the  um  IXunl-Huv-Ciney. 

IV.  Cons  (DDla>).  30.IBO,  with  hodquarten  u  litft,  UDund 


r  In  fnn 


of  BInche.  C 


Tliu  the  lUied  [lont  extend 
■Bd  Ihs  aie«i>  depth  of  tlidt 
cntnte  the  «bo(e  unjr  oa  eilliir  Hank  muld  tiks  rii  diyi, 
md  00  the  eamnMti  oentte,  abont  Charicnri,  ttne  diy*. 

TW  ilSa  bad  fDRtten  the  vciy  nunonivTe  Uu.[  Nipol»ii 
dai(Hd  to  put  into  encntloD,  and  hid  decided  that  if  an 
titaapt  were  made  to  break  their  centre  they  woukl  concenlnte 
lorvaids  and  o&  their  ijuer  flanks,  the  An^o-Dutch  army 
Iprming  up  at  CoMcLJei  and  the  PmasiuB  at  FJeumL  Here 
ihrr  would  be  [n  contact,  and  tcady  ta  act  uuiud  againic 
NipoleoB  with  ■  Dumnical  npcriority  of  lira  la  one.  The 
Kcaiaiy  [hrec  days'  mniini  oi  the  French  «incentntion  they 
kll  certain  they  would  obliin,  for  Kapolcon'!  troopi  woe  at  thii 
jonctHiB  diilribuled  over  an  ana  (LUle-Mcli-Piirij)  ai  175  m. 
by  100  n.;  and  to  concentrate  the  French  army  uokioiiD  to,  and 
DiuhirTTed  by»  the  iJlicf^  within  airiking  distance  and  before  they 
hid  noved  a  man  to  meet  the  onnuh  ot  the  foe,  waa  unUttnkahle. 
Bni^aain  iSoo,  it  was  the  unthinkable  tbat  happened. 

It  iritl  be  teta  that  BiUcher  covered  Flcunn,  hii  concentratloa 
peuit,  by  Zieten'i  corpi.  in  the  hope  o[  being  able  to  coDect  hb 
army  round  Flcurua  in  the  time  that  Zietcn  would  hcuic  for  him 
by  I  yiddlDg  fight.  W(Uin|Ion  on  the  other  hand  was  fnr  lea 
Btiilutarily  pbced  1  tor  in  advance  of  Coselln  he  bad  placed 
nl;r  a  caviby  screen,  which  would  nitunlly  be  b»  weak  to  gaui 
bin  the  requitilE  time  to  masa  then.  Hence  bii  ability  lo 
Rocenlrate  hung  on  the  mere  good  hick  of  obtiining  UnKly 
nfoTButioD  of  NipoltoD'a  pluu,  which  io  fact  he  failed  to  cditala. 
Bat  the  two  trftcta  of  country  covered  by  the  alliea  diflered 
tuily  in  cmiSguratioD.  BlUdier'a  left  wai  protected  by  Ihe 
£Bcnlt  oiuDtry  ol  the  Aidennei.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke'i 
thole  section  lay  cloae  lo  an  open  Innttec  acrou  which  ran  do 
kvcr  than  four  great  roads,  and  the  duke  coniidcred  that  his 
pKiikm  "  required,  for  its  protection,  a  system  of  occupation 
^le  dilTcimt  from  that  adopted  by  tbe  Russian  army."  He 
utniiUy  relied  on  bit  secret  service  to  warn  bin  in  sudi  time 
u  oould  enable  him  to  mass  and  meet  Ihe  toe.  Uis  reserve 
m  well  placed  to  move  lapidly  and  promptly  In  any  dinclion 
ud  give  nii^rt  wherever  required. 

tie  emperoc  nude  his  final  preparation*  with  the  Dtmost 
■mcy.  The  Army  of  the  North  waa  to  conuntrate  In  three 
fnfEiDn4-'«rourkl  Solre.  Beaumont  and  Fhilippeville — «i  dose  to 
ChulrTDl  aa  waa  practicable;  and  he  arranged  to  screen  the 
:i  of  the  troops  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  lo 
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■ben  ihcy  dm  neat  the  allied  outpotll  should  be  covered 
M  fir  at  possible  hy  sccidents  of  ground,  for  tbere  waa  lu  great 
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The  opiioeiiig  annlea  mn  ol  very  (Afferent  ciuatUy.  Welling- 
lon'a  was  a  cnllectloB  of  many  nationalities,  the  kernel  being 
compoaedolhiatmlyand  tenacious  Briiiah  andJtUng'sGemum 
Legioa  lrao|M,  tnunbetfnf  on^  <i,ooo  men.  Of  the  lemiinder 
many  mote  far  tnaa  cntbuaiutk  b  the  cause  for  which  they  had 
perforce  to  Uke  up  anna,  and  might  piovo  a  source  of  weakness 
•hould  victory  incUna  lo  the  French  eaglei.  BUchier'B  army 
waa  nndovbledly  mon  bomogenean*,  and  though  II  b  deabl(u) 
If  he  ponetKd  aay  Uoo^  of  the  lame  quality  as  WeUIngton'a 
beat,  OB  tbe  other  hand  he  had  do  >p«3alty  wnk  ejemenls. 
.  NapoleoD  waa  at  tbe  bead  of  a  veteran  amy  ol  Frcndimen. 
who  worshipped  their  leader  and  were  wUling  to  die  lor  Fiance 
if  necenitj  demanded.  But  Ihas  were  lines  of  weakness,  too, 
in  hb  army.  He  had  left  Martial  DsTout  behind  tn  Paris,  and 
Miuat  tn  disgrace;  Suchet  was  far  oB  on  the  eiacem  IrODlier, 
and  Oausel  was  In  Ihe  south  of  France.  Tlie  pe^tlcal  Teaami 
tot  these  arrangements  may  have  been  cogent,  but  they  injund 
France  al  the  very  outset.  Marshal  Soult  was  appoinled  chief 
of  the  slafl,  a  pott  for  which  he  poaseaied  very  few  quatlficaliooai 
and,  when  tbe  campaign  began,  conmund  of  the  tett  and  right 
wings  had  peitoFce  to  be  giTen  to  the  only  two  marshalt  availabls, 
Ney  and  Gnmchy,  who  did  not  poasesa  tbe  ability  ot  «nt(gie 
ski  H  necessary  for  such  positioni.  Again,  the  army  wu  mon)^ 
weakened  by  a  haunting  dread  of  treason,  and  iome  ol  tbe 
chiefs,  Ney  for  eiample,  took  tbe  field  with  ditlurhing  vfiiofi* 
of  the  ccniequencei  of  their  late  betmyal  of  the  Bourhoo  cauae, 
in  cssa  ol  Napoleon's  defeat.  Finally.  Ihe  army  waa  too  amall 
for  its  object.  Herein  Napidcon  shomd  that  he  was  no  Ibnget 
the  Napoleon  ol  Austetlitii  lor  he  left  locked  up  In  faiuiiitant 
secondary  tbeatit*  no  less  than  56,300  men,  of  whom  he  covld 
have  coUKtcd  s>me  30,000  to  jG.ooo  for  the  deciilvE  orapgigii 
In  Belgluis.  Hod  he  aade  in  i3r5  Ihe  wise  distilhutiaa  of  hi* 
soldiers  in  the  theatre  of  war  which  be  made  In  his  former 
irrunortal  campaigns,  be  would  have,  canccamted  155,00010 
iAo,CDD  of  his  available  force  opposite  to  Charleroi  on  Jue  14, 
Bud  tbe  issue  of  the  campaign  would  hardly  have  been  in  donhu 
But  he  failed  lo  do  so,  and  by  taking  the  field  with  audi  mferioc 
Dumben  he  left  loo  much  to  Fortune. 
For  his  advance  into  Bel^um  in  iSi;  Napoleon  <£vlded  his 

lohisri^tsnd  [eft  front  after  be  had  passed  the  Sombre,  one  wing 
woold  be  pushed  up  towards  Wellington  and  anoiber  towards 
BlUchet;  whilst  tbe  nasa  of  the  rcaerve  would  be  oenirally 
placed  so  as  to  strike  on  either  side,  as  soon  as  a  force  ol  the 
enemy  worth  destroying  was  encountered  and  gripped  To 
this  end  be  had.  oa  the  14th,  massed  his  left  wing  (ReiDs  and 
D'Erlon)  around  Sohe,  and  his  right  wkg  (Gilard)  at  FhiL'ppe- 
ville,  whilst  the  central  mass  (Vandamrne,  Lobau.  Ihe  Guard 
and  Ihe  Cavalry  Reserve)  lay  around  Beaomoni, 

The  cndera  lor  the  French  advance  neat  day,  among  the 
finest  ever  iatoed,  directed  that  the  army  shoold  march  at  dawn 
and  move  to  the  Sambn  at  Marchienne  and  Chatlerol.  By 
evening  it  «S9  etpecltd  that  the  whole  would  have  crossed  (he 
Sambre,  and  would  bivouac  between  Ihe  tundned  allies. 

But  at  the  very  outset  delays  occurred.  Owing  to  an  acddent 
that  belell  the  single  orderly  despatched  with  orders  for  Vait- 
dammr,  Ihe  III.  Coiptremalned  wilhont  other  definite  ni 
orders  than  those  issued  on  June  13.  warning  them  to  ji  yi 
be  reedy  lo  more  at  3  A-m,  The  corps  Lhcsefore  f"^ 
stood  fast  on  tbe  morning  of  Jtuie  i  s.  awaiting  further  ^*'**^ 
Inaructioa.  TUs  was  tbe.  more  untonanaic  a*  Van- 
damme  waa  desdnnl  to  lead  the  advance  on  Charlemi  by 
tbe  centre  road.  Bat  tbe  empetor  regarded  it  merely  aa  "  aa 
uufortnnatD  arddent,"  aolhing  more,  and  the  advance  In  two 
wings  and  a  reserve  cnniinued,  undisturbed  by  such  occurreiicea- 

Ciiard,  too,  was  late  in  starting,  for  his  corps  had  not  been 
fuHy  concentrated  over-bi^L  Zieten's  outposts  on  the  right 
hank  of  Ihe  Sambre  gained  sliU  further  time,  for  they  fought 
stubbornly  to  retard  tbe  French  advance  on  Marchienne  and 
CharlcroL  But  Zieten  dadined,  and  very  wisely,  to  fight  on  Ihe 
right  bank,  and  he  nude  the  most  of  the  screen  aSorded  by  (be 
little  river.    He  had  to  delay  the  French  advance  for  34  bour* 
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and  give  time  for  BiUcfaer's  concenUatioii,  at  the  same  time 
retaining  his  own  freedom  of  manoeuvre,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  great  length  of  the  summer  day,  the  short  distance  that  he 
lay  in  front  of  Fleurus,  the  tremendous  numerical  superiority 
of  the  French  and  Napoleon's  personal  presence  at  their  head. 

Whiea  the  French  left  wing  and  centre  reached  the  Sambre 
bridges,  at  Bffarchienne  and  Charleroi,  they  found  them  held  and 
strongly  barricaded,  and  the  cavalry  were  powerless  to  force  the 
passage.  It  was  nearing  noon  when  the  emperor  reached  the 
front  with  the  Young  Guard,  whom  he  had  personally  hurried 
forward.  He  immediately  took  action,  and  under  his  direction 
the  bridge  at  Charleroi  was  stormed  shortly  after  noon.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  Rcille  forced  the  psasage  at  Marchienne. 
Instead  of  drawing  his  corps  together  and  retreating  en  masse 
up  the  Fleucus  road,  Zieten  wisely  withdrew  on  two  roads,  using 
those  to  Quatre  Bras  and  Fleurus.  The  defenders  of  Maichlenne 
used  the  former,  while  the  brigade  which  had  held  Charleroi 
fell  back  by  the  latter.  The  emperor  at  once  began  the  advance 
^long  both  the  roads.  The  left  wing  was  directed  to  push  up 
the  Gosselies-Qualre  Bras  road,  and  Pajol's  cavalry  followed 
the  Prussians  who  retired  along  the  Gilly-Fleurus  road.  The 
emperor  took  post  at  Charleroi  About  3  p.m.  Marshal  Ney  joined 
the  army,  was  given  the  oomntand  of  the  left  wing,  and  ordered  to 
drive  the  Prussians  out  of  Gosselics,  and  clear  the  road  northward 
of  that  place.  Ney  took  over  his  command  just  when  the  attadc 
on  GMselies  was  impending.  The  Prussians  were  drivoi  from 
the  town,  but  they  managed  to  effect  a  roundabout  retreat  to 
Ligny,  where  they  rallied.  Ney  pushed  on  his  advance  up  the 
Brussels  load.  When  he  had  left  for  the  front,  the  emperoi 
proceeded  with  Grouchy  to  reconnoitre  the  Prussian  position  at 
Gilly,  and  handing  over  the  command  €d  the  right  wing  to  the 
marshal,  whom  he  ordered  to  capture  Gilly,  Napoleon  returned 
to  Charleroi,  to  hasten  the  passage  of  the  French  army  across 
the  Sambre  and  mass  it  in  the  gap  between  the  allies.  But  the 
head  of  Vandamme's  corps  had  by  this  time  crossed  the  river, 
and  the  emperor  ordered  it  to  assist  Grouchy. 

What  meanwhile  were  the  allies  doing?  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  the  French  advance,  they 
were  can^t  unprepared.  But  on  the  rslh  the  critical  nature  of 
the  situation  dawned  on  them,  and  naturally  on  Bliicher  first,  as 
bin  headquarters  were  nearer  to  the  frontier  than  Wellington's, 
and  BlUcber  had  had  previous  experience  of  Napoleon's  powers. 
As  soon  as  the  Prussian  marshal  got  tlae  first  real  warning  of 
imminent  danger,  he  ordered  (an  accordance  with  the  pre- 
arranged plan)  an  immediate  concentration  of  his  army  on  his 
inner  flank  at  Sombreffe.  Unforttmatdy  for  him  the  first  orders 
sent  to  Billow  by  Gneisenau,  chief  of  the  sta0,  at  midnight 
June  X4-X5,  were  written  in  so  stilted  and  haay  a  style  that  BUlow 
did  not  consider  any  especial  display  of  energy  was  reqm'rcd. 
Hence  the  IV  Corps  was  ncutraliJBed  until  after  the  x6th.  The 
other  two  corps  commanders  (Pirch  I.  and  Thielemann)  received 
clearer  orders,  and  acted  promptly  enough.  They  concentrated 
their  scattered  men  and  hastened  to  march  to  the  appointed 
rendeavous.  By  nightfall  Pirdt  I.  had  bivouacked  the  II  Corps 
at  Maay,  only  4  m.  short 'of  SombreiTe,  and  Thielemann  and 
the  III.  Corps  had  reached  Namur,  within  easy  distance  of  the 
Ligny  battlefield.  Bliicher  wisely  shifted  his  own  headquarters 
to  Sombreffe  on  the  a'ftemoon  of  the  xsth. 

Wellington's  position  at  nightfall  was  very  different,  and  can 
hardly  be  termed  safe  or  even  satisfactory  Definite  news  of 
the  French  advance  only  reached  Brussek  about  3  p.il  on  the 
xsth;  and  even  then  the  duke  was  by  no  means  certain  of  the 
direction  of  Napoleon's  main  stroke.  Hence  the  first  otders  be 
issued  were  for  his  divisitms  to  concentrate  at  their  respoctive 
akirm^posts,  intending  later  to  send  them  further  orders  when 
the  situation  had  somewhat  cleared  up.  For  whatever  reasoos, 
Wellington  thought  Napoleon  would  attempt  to  turn  Us  right 
and  cut  his  line  of  communicatioas.  Had  Napoleon  attonptod 
this  he  would  (if  successful)  have  driven  the  An^o-Dutcb 

hlLrk  unon  th^  PmCBiiUMi.  inntp-nA  M  aMVLmf  in»  f  Jwi  allt** 


conoentxation  on  his  inner  (left)  flank  a&filidierhaddone,8iid 
the  danger  of  BlQcher's  position  was  thus  enormously  increased. 

Curiously  enough,  the  allies  do  not  appear  to  have  decided 
upon  the  course  to  be  taken  in  case  they  were  suiprised,  as  they 
virtually  were,  and  their  system  of  intercommunication— if 
system  it  can  be  called— was  most  imperfect.  They  ought  to 
have  arranged  loyally  and  promptly  to  let  each  other  know  every 
move  it  was  proposed  to  make  and  the  reasons  for  moving,  for 
thus  only  could  concerted  action  be  ensured  when  confronted 
with  Napoleon,  "  in  whose  presence  it  was  so  little  safe  to  make 

.  a  false  movement." 

Wellington's  subordinates  at  the  critical  point,  however,  acted 
with  admirable  boldness.  Prince  Bernard,  in  command  of  a 
brigade  at  Quatie  Bras  and  Fcasnes,  reoognizing  the  pressing 
danger  that  threatened  on  the  Brussels  road,  retained  his  position 
there  to  check  the  French  advance,  in^ead  iA  drawing  off 
westwards  and  massmg  with  the  rest  of  his  division  at  Nivdles; 
axKl  in  this  action  he  was  firmly  supported  by  his  immediate 
superiors.  It  was  due  to  their  presence  of  mind  that  Wellington 
maintained  his  hold  on  the  important  strategical  point  of  QuatiQ 
Brason June  15  and  16.  Consequently,  as  Ney's  wing  advanced 
northward  from  Gosselles  along  the  Brussels  road,  it  came  upon  aii 
advanced  detachment  of  tlus  force  at  Frasnes.  The  detachment 
was  quickly  forced  to  xetire  on  its  supports  at  the  cross-roads, 
but  here  Prince  Bernard  firmly  hdd  his  position;  and  l^ 
his  skilful  use  of  cover  and  the  high  standing  com  he  prevcanted 
the  French  gauging  the  weakness  of  the  small  force  that  barred 
their  way.  The  day  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Ney 
decided  wisely  not  to  push  his  advance  any  farther.  He  was  in 
front  of  a  force  of  unknown  strength  which  appeared  resolved 
to  stand  its  ground,  his  men  were  tired,  and  the  cannon-thimder 
to  his  right  rear  proclaimed  clearly  that  Grouchy  had  Xkot 
made  much  headway  on  the  Fleurus  road.  To  push  on  farther 
might  isolate  the  left  wing  among  a  host  of  allies.  He  therefore 
halted  his  command,  and,  later,  made  a  report  to  the  emperor 

Meanwhile  two  long  hours  had  been  wasted  on  the  right  whilst 
Grouchy  and  Vandamme  deliberated  over  their  plan  of  action  in 
front  of  the  Prussian  brigade  at  Gilly,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
emperor  himseU  again  reached  the  front,  about  5.30  p.u.,  that 
vigour  replaced  indeduon.  There  was  a  brief  bombardment, 
and  then  Vandamme's  (Ssrps  was  sent  forward  with  the  bayonet 
to  drive  out  the  foe.  The  shock  was  too  great ,  the  Prussians 
gave  way  immediately  and  were  chased  back  into  the  woods  by 
cavalry  Grouchy  now  pushed  on  towards  Fleurus,  which  was 
still  held  by  Blttcher's  troops,  and  there  the  advance  came  to  a 
halt,  as  the  light  was  fsiling  and  the  troopa  exhausied. 

Thus,  thanks  to  Zietcn's  fine  ddaymg  action,  Blihiher  by 
nightfall  on  June  15  had  secured  most  of  the  ground  requisite 
for  his  pre^arratiged  concentration,  for  one  corps  was  in  position, 
and  two  othcn  were  at  hand.  BQlow's  corps  was  imavmlaUe, 
for  the  reason  already  given,  but  of  this  -fact  Bliicher  was  still 
necessarily  ignorant  Wellington,  owing  to  his  original  disposi* 
tions  and  the  slowness  of  bis  concentration,  had  <»]y  retained 
a  grip  on  Quatre  Bras  thanks  to  the  boldness  of  his  subordinates 
on  the  spot  His  other  troops  were  assembling.  I  0>rpSk 
Nivcllcs,  Brainc4e-Comte  and  Enghien,  II  Corps,  Ath,  Gram* 
mont  and  Sotteghem,  h^vy  cavalry  at  Nixtove*  Res^ve  at 
Brussels  During  the  night  of  the  xsth  orders  were^sent  for  the 
divisiofis  to  move  eastwards  towards  Nivelles,  attd'sA  dawn  the 
Reserve  marched  for  Mt.  S.  Jean.  Thus  WcUiogtCBi  did  cot 
even  yet  realize  the  fuU  signifirance  of  the  em^m^f  opening 
moves.  '-T.<p       s. 

But  if  the  intelligenoe  which  the 
come  to  hand  on  the  isth^  it 
have  effected  a  BMce  ( 
BlstnBted»t( 
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of  lelecting  the  reports  wUch  were  wortb  forwardio)^,  lent  ft 
back,  saying  that,  so  far  from  convlndog  bim  that  the  enpeior 
was  advaodng  to  give  battle,  it  assured  him  of  tb»  contrary 
Owing  to  this  officer's  presamptuoos  foUy  Grant's  ififonnation 
only  reached  the  duke  on  June  x8,  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

The  Army  of  the  North  on  this  night  was  dbposcd  as  foDows: 
— ^The  left  wing  stretched  from  Frasnes  back  to  the  Sainbre  at 
Marchicnne  and  Thuin.  Reillc's  corps  was  to  the  froal  and  was 
covered  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Guard  and  Pir6's  lancers. 
Ney's  headquarters  were  at  Gosselies;  one  division  (Girard's) 
was  at  Wangenies  and  acted  as  a  link  between  the  two  wings. 
The  right  wing,  under  Grouchy,  had  come  to  a  halt  in  front  of 
Fkums.  It  was  covered  by  Pajol's  and  Exelmans*  cavalry  corps. 
Vandamme's  was  the  leading  infantry  corps,  and  it  bivouacked 
with  its  head  at  Wtnage.  Gerard's  corps  (with  which  was 
Kellermann^  cuirassier  corps)  halted  astride  the  Sambre  at 
Chatelet.  Gerard's  advance  bad  been  debyed  owing  to  the 
commander  of  his  leading  division  deserting  with  bis  staflf  to 
the  Prussians.  Consequently  the  IV.  Corps  had  notas^ted 
at  aU  in  the  passage  of  the  river;  though  had  ft  only  been 
present,  it  would  have  been  magnificently  placed  to  co-operate 
with  Grouchy  in  the  action  of  Gilly.  Thus  each  of  these 
strategical  covering  forces  was  itself  protected  by  an  adequate 
tactical  advanced  guaxd,  to  perform  the  service  of  local  pro- 
tection. The  centre  (or  reserve)  was  meanwhile  disposed  as 
follows:  The  Guard  was  halted  between  Gilly  and  Charlefoi; 
the  emperor^  headquarters  being  at  the  latter  plaoc.  Milhand*s 
Cuirassier  corps  and  Lobauls  (VI.)  oorps  were  south  of  the  Sambre, 
b^ween  Charleroi  and  Jamiblib.  In  this  partfcnlar  the  execn- 
tion  on  June  15  fell  short  of  the  original  conoq>tion,  for  at  night> 
fan  about  one-thhrd  of  the  French  amy  was  stUl  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  This,  however,  signified  little,  for  the  empcior 
still  occupied  a  dominant  strategical  position. 

Napoleon  had  now  perfected  his  arrangements  for  the  inva^on 
of  Belgium,  and  bis  army  was  organized  definitely  in  two  wings 
and  a  reserve;  the  latter  being  so  placed  that  it  couTd  be  brought 
"into  action  on  either  wing  as  circumstances  dictated."  As 
circumstances  dictated,  either  wing  would  fasten  upon  one  of  the 
silted  armies  and  detain  it  nntO  the  reserve  had  time  to  come 
vp  and  complete  its  destruction;  the  other  wing  meantime  d^ 
taining  the  other  allied  army  and  preventing  its  commander 
from  coming  to  his  colleague's  asristance.  The  emperor  was  not 
in  possession  of  the  Namur-Ntvdics  road.  The  allies  were  thus 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  committing  the  very  blunder  which 
Napcrfeon  longed  for,  namely  to  attempt  a  risky  forward  con- 
centration. Ws  dispositions  on  the  night  of  the  i5th->i6th  were 
akflfolly  calculated  to  encourage  the  allies  to  mass  at  Quatre 
Bras  and  Sombreffe,  and  his  covering  force  were  pushed  suffi- 
ciently forward— to  Frasnes  and  FleunisT-to  grip  whichever  ally 
adventured  his  army  first.  At  nightfall  the  Army  of  the  North 
lay  concentrated  "  in  a  square  whose  «des  measured  ism.  each; 
and  it  could  with  equal  facility  swing  against  the  Prasslatts  or 
the  Anglo-Dutch,  and  was  already  {rfaced  between  them.'* 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  x6  Prince  Bernard  was  reinforeed 
at  Quatre  Bras  by  the  rest  of  his  division  (Perponcher's),  and 
WeUiogton's  other  troops  were  now  all  on  the  march  eastward 
except  the  reserve,  who  were  heading  southwards  and  halted 
at  the  croas-road  of  Mt.  S.  Jean  until  the  duke  had  resolved  that 
thdr  objective  should  be  Quatre  Bras.  They  then  marched  in 
flMt  dBRQEtiQP*  9lQcher  meanwhile  was  making  his  arrangements 

Uie  south  of  the  Namur-Nivelies  toad  and 
communication  with  Wellington  at 
he  would  keep  open  the  Namur  road, 
for  Btllow's  arrival. 

dosing  up  his  army,  and 

ant  letter  of  the 

:  "  I  have  adopted  as 

divide  my  array  into 

form  the  reserve, 

r  wing  fust  as  drcum- 

tro«tances  I  shall  weaken 

Here,  in  its  simplest 


form,  is  the  prindple  that  underlies  NapoIeon*Si  strategy  In  18x5. 
Only  on  the  wing  on  which  the  reserve  is  brought  into  action 
will  a  decisive  result  be  aimed  at  The  other  is  to  be  used  ei- 
dtisivdy  to  neutralise  the  other  enemy,  by  holding  him  at  bay. 

Napcdeon's  original  pkn  for  the  t6th  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  aUies,  who  had  been  caqght  napping,  would 
not  attempt  a  risky  forward  concenttatlan;  and  he  intended 
therefore  to  push  an  advanced  guard  as  far  as  Gemiblouz,  for  the 
purpose  of  feeling  for  and  warduig  off  Blilcher.  Toaasist  this 
operation  the  reserve  would  move  at  first  to  Fleurvs  to  reinforce 
Grouchy,  should  he  need  assistance  in  driving  back  Blflchar't 
troops;  but,  once  in  possession  of  Sombreffe,  the  emperor  would 
swing  the  reserve  westwards  and  jom  Ney,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
would  have  in  the  meantime  mastered  Quatre  Bras.  In  pursuance 
of  this  object  Ney,  to  whom  KeUermann  was  dow  attached, 
was  to  mass  at  Quatie  Bras  and  push  an  advanced  guvd  6  m. 
noxtbwmrd  of  that  place,  with  a  connecting  division  at  Marbais 
to  link  him  with  Grouchy.  The  centre  and  left  wing  togethdr 
would  then  make  a  night^mairch  to  Brussels.  The  allies  would 
thus  be  irremediably  sundered,  and  all  that  remained  would 
be  to  destroy  them  in  detail.  Napoleoa  now  awaited  further 
information  from  his  wing  commaiiders  at  Charieroi,  where  he 
massed  the  VI.  Corps  (Lobau),  to  save  it,  if  possible,  from  a 
harasaing  countermarch,  as  it  appeared  llkdy  that  it  would 
only  be  wanted  for  the  match  to  Brussels.  Ney  spent  the 
morning  in  making  his  two  corps,  and  in  reconnoitring  the 
enemy  at  Quatre  Bras,  who,  as  he  was  informed,  had  been  rein* 
forced.  But  up  till  noon  he  took  no  serious  step  to  capture  the 
cross-roads,  which  then  lay  at  his  mercy.  Groudiy  wwmtim^y 
reported  from  Fleunis  that  Prussian  masses  wete  coming  up 
from  Namor,  but  Napoleon  does  not  appear  to  have  attached 
much  hnportanoe  to  this  rqwrt.  He  was  still  at  Charleroi 
when,  between  9  arid  10  a.m.,  fiuther  news  readied  him  from 
the  left  that  cointderable  hostile  forces  were  visible  at  Quatie 
Bras.  He  at  once  wrote  to  Ney  saying  that  these  could  only  be 
some  of  Wellington's  troops,  and  that  Ney  was  to  concentrate 
hia  force  and  crush  what  was  in  front  of  him,  adding  that  he 
was  to  send  all  reports  to  Fleurus.  Then,  keeping  Lobau  pro- 
visiottally  at  Charieroi,  Napoleon  hastened  to  fleurus,  arriving 
about  XI.  He  found  that  Grouchy  had  made  Uttle  progiesa 
beyond  the  town.  As  he  surveyed  the  fidd  from  the  windmill 
north,  .of  Fleurus  it  struck  him  as  dgnificant  that  BlOchcc't 
troops  were  disposed  paralld  to  the  Namur  rood,  as  if  to 
cover  a  forward  concentration,  and  not  at  right  an|^  to  it, 
as  they  would  be  had  they  been  covering  a  letieaL  StUl, 
at  the  moment,  only  one  corps  was  showing.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, the  decisive  day  of  the  campaign  had  oome.  By  the 
emperor's  arrangements  Vandammc,  G€rard,  Fajol  and  Exd- 
mans  would  be  available  after  a  p-k.  to  attack  whatever  force 
Blilcher  might  command,  and  the  Guard  and  Milhaud  would 
be  at  hand  to  act  as  reserve.  The  wonder  is  that  he  did 
not  now  order  Lobau  to  move  to  some  intermediate  position, 
such  as  Wangenies,  where  he  would  be  available  for  dther 
wing  as  circumstances  dictated.  At  a  p.if.  Napoleon  ordered 
Ney  to  master  Quatre  Bras,  and  added  that  the  emperor  would 
attack  the  corps  which  he  saw  in  front  of  him.  Whichever  wing 
succeeded  first  would  then  wheel  inwards  and  hdp  the  other. 
Not  yet  had  Napoleon  grasped  the  fuU  significance  of  the  allied 
movements,  for  the  derive  flank  had  not  yet  become  dear. 

Blilcher  had  already  determined  to  fight.  Meanwhile,  Welling- 
ton, having  readied  Quatre  Bras  in  the  morning,  wrote  to  him 
to  concert  the  day's  operations;  then,  as  aO  was  quiet  In  his 
front,  he  rode  over  to  meet  Blffcher  at  Brye.  The  two  chiefs, 
surveying  the  French  army  in  their  front,  considered  that  no 
serious  force  was  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  Wdlington  termin- 
ated the  interview  with  the  conditional  promise  that  he  would 
bring  his  army  to  BMcher's  assistance  at  Ligny,  if  he  was  not 
attacked  himself.  This  promise,  of  course,  was  never  fidfiUed, 
for  Ney  employed  the  duke  all  day  at  Quatre  Bras;  and,  further- 
more,  the  duke's  tardy  concentration  made  it  quite  impossiUe  for 
him  to  hdp  Bltkrherdirectly  on  the  Ligny  battlefield.  On  hisretum 
to  Quatie  Bias  he  found  that  a  crisis  had  already  been  reached. 
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liable  1 


^^       opecalionwilhhiima 
5^        tbalihebatilcsinSp 
opposed  La  the  duk 
of  Reillc'i  corps  hcloic  he  adv; 
coinmand  M  Quairc  Bras,  hid  only  j; 
bolJIy  icallering  Lis  Satcc  and  by  mailing 
and  Ike  laimi,  he  covcml  ihi 
Iroot  to  [ho  Vciy  superior  foiee  » 
wu  then  i  p.u.    The  Duich-Bcl^ii 
Bniuela  bighniLy  were  at  once  forced  back  by  thi 


r.  tteneinbcrinKlbciu 
I  had  provided  Eur  lit  m 
he  massed  nearly  Lhe 
cd.    The  prince  of  C 


TT  fioR]  NapoUon  to  scUe  Qimtre 


1  Quatn  Una 
rhich 


U  the  r 


ith  Napcplcon'i  pbn  ol  ea 


D'EcloD  a 
:tual  help.  But  ini 
able  o(  grasping  the  situation, 
Nry  sent  imptralivt  orders  to  D'Erlo'n  U 
tmlncdLiitdy  ifteiwsrds  he  ordered  Kcllerniana  to  lead  hii  one 
available  cuirassei  brigade  and  break  ibiough  WellinEton's 
lint  The  chaige  vn  admiiably  cutciilrd;  it  overthrew  one 
Brititb  regiment  which  l(  caught  in  iini,  but  being  unsup- 
ported it  achieved  aoihlng  (uitbec  ol  importance,  and  was 
beaten  back.  When  this  ittempt  to  niasier  the  ocKS-ioads 
had  ended  in  failucCi  Ncy  received  a  vcibal  mesage  ([Dm  Ibe 
hEppened  at  Qualm 

ijof  flauJm,  knowing  lhe  im- 

Uie  1.  Corpi  wai^Tiying  out. 

aaoMnIiViiv).'*  ncall;  but  the 
....  .. '— fa- plangjni  Into  Uit 

IWdlwpon  rioived 
tin  Sn'liib  Guardi),. 
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D'ErioOy  hftd  on  liis  own  imtiathre  ordered  the  I.  Corp&  to  the 
cutwazd)  the  general  considered  be  ought  to  return  to  the  leCt 
wing,  and  leaving  one  division  at  Wagnel£e  he  withdrew  his  force. 
The  incident  was  immeasurably  unfortunate  for  the  French. 
Had  the  I.  Girps  been  thrown  into  the  doubtful  stxtiggle  at 
Quaere  Bras,  it  must  have  crushed  Wellington;  had  it  been  used 
at  I%ny  it  would  have  entailed  Bllicha'a  annihilatkKL.  But 
QsdUating  between  the  two  fields,  it  took  part  in  neithet.  When 
the  ^ting  was  over,  at  xo  P.IL,  Ney  wrote  a  short  and  some- 
what one-^ed  aocount  of  the  action  to  SouU. 

On  the  other  flank  there  had  meanwhile  been  waged  the  bitterly 
fought  battk  of  ligny.  As  Blttcfaer's  dispositions  gradually 
1^^^  becamo  ctearer  the  emperor  reatizcd  that  the  first 
decisive  day  of  the  campaign  had  actually  come,  and 
be  ptomptly.  made  arrangements  for  defeating  the  Prussian 
army  in  his  front.  BlQcher,  to  cover  the  Namur  road,  held  with 
the  L  Corps  the  villages  of  Brye,  St  Amand  and  Ligny,  whilst 
bdiind  hia  centre  was  massed  the  II.  Corps,  and  on  his  left  was 
placed  the  III.  Corps.  WdUngton  and  Billow  on  arrival  would 
set  as  general  reserve  Blttchcr's  army,  as  he  finally  disposed  i(, 
was  quite  visiMe  to  Napoleon  on  the  bare  open  slopes  which 
it  occupied  above  St  Amand  fiind  Ligny,  the  II.  Corps  being 
especially  exposed.  The  emperor  decided  to  beardown  Blflcher's 
centre  ajad  right  with  the  corps  of  Vandamme  and  C6ratd  and 
with  Gtrard's  division  which  he  had  drawn  into  bis  operations, 
containing  the  Prussian  left  meanwhile  with  the  squadrons  of 
Psjoi  and  Esefanans,  assisted  by  a  few  infantry.  The  Guard  and 
Milhaud  were  in  hand  at  Fleums.  Further,  he  cotdd  order  up 
Lebait,  and  direct  Ney  to  move  his  rearward  corpB  across  and 
form  it  np  behind  BlOcher's  right.  When  the  battle  was  ripe,  he 
would  crush  the  Prussian  centre  and  right  between  the  Guard  and 
D*Erlon*s  corps.  It  was  a  somewhat  complicated  manceuvre; 
for  he  was  atten^Xing  to  outflank  his  enemy  "with  a  corps  that  he 
had  subordinated  to  Marshal  Ney.  Much  depended  on  whether 
Ney  woold  grasp  the  full  purpart  of  his  orders;  in  a  similar  case 
at  Bautaen  he  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  he  faited  as  badfy  now. 
The  nsual  Napoleonic  simplicity  was  wanting  at  ligny,  and  he 
paid  in  full  for  (he  want. 

It  was  just  after  1*30  p.ic.  when  Napoleon,  heating  the  aoond 

of  Ney's  cannon  to  the  westward  and  realizing  that  Wellington 

was  attacked  and  neutralized,  commenced  the  battle  at  Ligny. 

Blficher's  force  was  numerically  very  superior.    The  Prus^jis 

aumbened  a^^out  83,000  men  to  Napoleon's  7x,ooo*(incliuling 

Lobau«  who  only  came  up  at  the  end  of  the  day).   A  fierce  fight 

was  soon  raging  for  the  villages.  Vandamme  and  Guard  attacked 

S.  Amaad,  whilst  Gfeard  attempted  to  storm  Ligny;  on  the 

right  GroiKhy  held  Thielemann  in  play,  and  in  the  centre  neat 

Fkarus  were  the  Guard  and  Milhand  in  reserve,  dose  to  the 

empei-or's  headquarteison  the  mill.  At  3.1 5  P.U.,  when  the  battle 

was  in  full  swing,  Napoleon  wrote  in  duplicate  to  Ney,  saying, 

"*  The  Isteof  France  Is  in  your  hands,"  and  ordering  the  marshal 

to  master  Qoatre  Bras  and  move  eastwards  to  assist  at  Ligny. 

Immediately  afterwards,  hearing  that  Ney  had  20,000  men  in 

front  of  him^he  seat  the  "  pencE-note  "  by  General  La  BMoy^ 

which  directed  Ney  to  detach  D'Erlon's  corps  to  Ligny.   ThiS» 

as  wekaoir,the  A.IXC.  in  a  fit  of  mistaken  seal  took  upon  himself 

to  do.    Hence  the  corps  appeared  too  soon,  and  in  the  wrong 

direction..  But  neither  order  made  it  sufficiently  dear  to  Ney 

thai  do*operatiott  at  Ligny  was  the  essential,  provided  that 

WiflJiUpiiiii  was  held  fast  at  Quatre  Bras.   In  other  words,  Iky 

kadttfM^  to  bdU  WelUngton  with  part  of  the  French  left  wing 

aBdlqpS^Mid  detach  the  remainder  of  hisiorce  to  co-operate  in  the 

HrertWy  mt  lipiy.  This  is  dear  when  the  first  letter  to  Ney 

k4MM  with  Ibeordersras  it  was  meant  to  be;  but  Ney  in  the 

Mt  •^igjfflikMiiiii  1I  the  later  instructions.    Meanwhile  the 

jMH^HHHHtet  to  bring  up  his  corps  at  once  to  Fleurus 

^^^^^^^^^Hfar  be  of  great  service,  whereas  had  he  been 

^^^^■^^^^^^mgndfe  he  might  have  co-operated  in  the 

P^  ^H^  effidently.    The  fight  for  the  villages 

I  ^Rtly  and  incessantly,  each  side  behaving  as  if 

I  RL'"'°^'    1^  villages  were  captured  and  re- 

I  KDy  the  French  had  the  better  ol  the  fightings 


for  they  compelled  BlQcher  to  use  op  more  and  more  of  his 
reserves,  and  prevented  the  Prussians  from  breaking  through  .to 
the  southward  of  S.  Amand.  Eventually  the  fighting  beame  so 
furious  that  the  troops  engaged  literally  melted  away,  particu- 
larly at  Ligny,  and  the  emperor  was  finally  compelled  to  call 
on  his  reserve  to  replenish  the  troops  first  engaged.  But  hardly 
had  the  Young  and  Middle  Guard  marched  off  to  reinforce 
Vandamme  and  G6rard,  when  Vandamme  sent  word  that  a  hostile 
column,  over  50,000  strong,  was  threatening  the  French  left  (in 
reality  this  wiss  D'Erlon's  corps).  Vandamme's  exhausted  troops 
were  unnerved  at  the  sight  of  this  fresh  foe,  and  an  indpient 
panic  was  only  quelled  by  turning  guns  on  the  fugitives.  It  was 
now  between  5.30  and  6.  The  emperor  conduded  that  this 
could  not  be  D'Erfon,  because  he  had  arrived  too  soon  and  was 
marehing  in  an  evidently  wrong  direction.  He  at  once  sent  an 
officer  to  reconnoitre.  Meanwhile  the  reinforcements  which  he 
had  despatched  were  most  opportune.  The  Prussians  had  seised 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  slackening -of  the  French  attacks 
to  rally  and  deliver  a  counterstroke,  which  wis  pariied,  after 
achieving  a  small  measure  of  success,  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
Young  Guard.  It  was  about  6.30  before  Napoleon  learned  that 
the  unknown  force  was  actually  D'Etlon's,  and  somewhat  later 
he  heard  that  it  had  counter-marched  and  withdrawn  westwards. 
Repeated  orders  scat  to  the  commander  of  the  division  left  by 
D'Erlon  failed  to  induce  him  to  engage  his  command  decisively, 
and  thus  Napoleon  obtained  no  direct  co-operation  from  his 
left  wing  on  this,  the  first  decisive  day  of  the  campaign.  Thus 
relieved  about  hb  left,  but  realizing  that  D'Erlon  had  returned 
to  Ney,  the  emperor  had  perforce  to  finish  the  battle  single- 
handed.  Blflcher  now  ddivered  a  general  counterstroke  against 
Vandamme.  Massing  every  available  man  he  led  the  attack  in 
person;  but  he  vainly  attempted  to  make  ground  to  the  south 
of  S.  Amand;  the  exhausted  Prussians  were  overpowoMl  by 
the  chasseun  of  the  Guard  and  forced  to  retire  in  disorder. 
Napoleon's  opportunity  to  finish  the  "battle  had  come  at  last. 
He  could  at  least  beat  Blticher  and  render  the  Prussians  unfit 
for  any  serious  operation  except  retreat  on  June  17,  althou^ 
he  could  no  longer  expect  to  destroy  the  Prussian  army.  Lobau'k 
corps,  too,  was  now  aniving  and  forming  up  on  the  heights  east  of 
FleOrus.  The  artillery  of  Uie  Guard,  therefore,  came  Into  action 
above  Ligny  to  prepare  BlOcher's  centre  for  assault..  Some 
delay  was  occasioned  by  a  thunderstorm;  but,  as  this  passed 
over,  the  guns  opened  and  the  Old  Guard  and  Milhaud's  cnires- 
siers  proceeded  to  form  up  opposite  to  Ligny.  About  745  f.il 
a  crashing  salvo  of  60  guns  gave  the  signal  for  a  combined  assatdt 
to  be  delivered  by  Gerard  and  the  Guard,  with  Milhaud  moving 
on  their  right  &nk.  Blflcher's  worn-out  soldiers  could  not 
withstand  the  tremendous  impact  of  Napoleon's  choicest  troops, 
and  the  Prussian  centre  was  pierced  and  broken.  But  the  gallant 
old  marshal  still  had  some  fresh  squadrons  in  hand,  and  he 
promptly  lannched  them  to  stem  the  French  advance.  While 
leading  one  of  the  charges  in  person  his  horse  was  shot  and  fdl 
under  him,  but  fie  was  rescued  and  borne  in  a  semi-conscious 
condition  from  the  field.  Without  doubt,  the  personal  ri^  to 
which  Blflcher  exposed  himself  at  this  crisis  was  far  too  great; 
for  it  was  essential  that  the  command  of  the  Prussian  army 
riioald  remain  vested  in  a  chief  who  would  lo3rally  keep  in  touch 
and  act  entirely  in  concert  with  his  coUeague.  In  this  way  only 
could  the  allies  hope  to  obtain  a  decisive  success  against  Napoleon. 
By  9  PJf.  the  nudn  battle  was  over,  and  everywhere  the  French 
pushed  resisUeasly  forward.  Napoleon  was  master  of  BlOcher's 
battkfidd,  and  the  beaten  Prussians  had  retired  to  the  north  of 
the  Naraor*NiveUes  road.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  late 
hour,  the  failing  light  and  the  lack  of  information  as  to  events 
on  the  left  wing^  immediate  pursuit  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  execution  hsd  again  fallen  short  of  the  conception^ 
Blllcher  though  beaten  was  not  destroyed,  nor  was  Ids  Ime  with 
Wellington  cot.  U  the  Prussisns  now  retired  northwards, 
pnralld  to  the  direction  which  Wellington  would  follow  perforce 
OB  the  mortow,  the  chance  of  oo-<q)erating  in  a  decisive  battle 
would  still  remain  to  the  allies;  and  Gndsenau's  order  issued 
by  moontight,  divecting  the  retreat  on  TiUy  and  Wavre,  went 
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iftlKpaaabOUyafsucIicBabmedutBii.    However, 

na  very  Temiu  in  not  unmcduld;  zcparting  this 
viul  mare  ud  lie  neouity  for  it  U>  Ue  dakc,  u  it  lelt  tbe 
Atig£i>-Dut£b  iiiiKT  iUAk  c;iiite  cxpoacd.  Cneiacnui  appuentlf 
■elecled  Wavre,  ruit  with  the  iDtcDtirm  ol  latuling  his  aily, 
hut  ntjier  to  le-eslablish  hia  own  tine  of  ccnunuocKtioa,  miui 
the  pnwDoe  oI  iha  Piuniuu  oa  the  held  of  battle  of  Waioloo 
pni5t  be  put  dowq  to  the  immoiiil  eredit  of  BUlcher  uid 


in  llie  tStin  of  tht 
everything  to  co-opentioa  mt  i 
•Uaved  lupply  ctuuidenUona 
communicatioDa  to  overmigh 
TugJDg  coDcertfd  acUoa  with  lu*  ^y.  Probably  Weiltncti 
failuie  to  co-opcnle  M  Ligoy  bad  brightened  tbe  PrustiHi 
chief-ot-itaS'i  unwmtby  «Ui(iidoDa  oC  (he  good  faith  aod 
Boldieily  quaiificalioni  of  the  British  marshal;  aiul  it  waa  well  for 
the  allin  tlial  BKicher  m*  able  to  rsume  csmouLiid  before 
NapoleoD  had  lime  ta  ptoGt  from  the  diaaentioiia  [hat  would 
probably  have  ariseo  bad  Gaeiunau  remained  in  coolroL  The 
casnaltica  in  the  bud-fought  battle  of  Ugny  were  very  heavy. 
The  PruBiian]  bU  about  11,000  men  and  11  gimt,  andthcFRnch 
S«»:  in  ligny  more  than  4000  dead  lay  od.ad  am  of  about 
*  avd  la  c«e  of  the  hamlets  of  S.  Amand  there  by, 
gan,  the  gallant  Bind  of  the  line  (Girud't  division), 
tbe  Bghtinf  that  1110U  of  the  >o,ooa  auuillics  lay 


So  doee  mt  tbe  Bghtinf  that  1110U  of  the  . 
OS  about  3  iq.  m.  of  gtouod.  It  wii  ■  really  Napoleonic  1»ttle. 
Deafute  D'£riaa't  miiidventiire  the  emperor  had  the  game 
Mill  in  hit  banda,  for  Ney'i  laOuR  bad  actually  placxd  tbe  Anglo- 
Dutch  army  in  a  preoiiout  poailian.  So  true  ii  it  that  ■  tactical 
failure  encountend  in  carrying  out  a  sound  stntcgicil  plan 
Batten  but  little.  Again  Napolcoa'a  plan  of  cunpaign  had 
(ucceeded.  The  empeiw  having  beaten  BIBcher,  the  latter 
muit  fall  back  to  rally  and  le-form,  and  call  in  Billow,  who  had 
only  reached  (be  urigbbaurhood  of  Gemblmu  on  June  it; 
whilst  on  the  other  flank  Ney,  rdnforced  by  D'Edon'*  frcah 
corps,  lay  in  front  of  Wellington^  and  the  manbal  could  fasten 
upon  the  Anglo-Dutch  anny  and  bold  it  fait  during  tbe  early 
Inocning  of  June  17,  luffidenlly  long  to  allow  the  emperor  to 
dose  nnmd  his  foe'i  open  left  flank  and  deal  him  a  deathblow. 
But  it  was  dearly  essential  to  deal  with  WellingtoD  on  the 
Bwmnr,  ete  BlUchs  could  ngiiia  appear  on  the  seme.  Welling- 
ton WIS  by  no  means  so  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
Prussliui  defeat  at  Ugny  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  It  a  tms 
that,  befoife  leading  the  final  charge,  BlUcher  despatched  in 
iide-de<amp  to  bis  colleague,  to  lell  him  that  he  wu  foned  to 
lelini;  but  this  officer  wu  afaot  ind  the  menage  remained 
undelivered.  To  Kod  >  meisaga  of  such  vital  Importance  by  a 
■ingle  orderly  waa  a  piece  of  bad  stiH  woric  It  dKMild  hare 
been  sent  la  triplicate  at  least,  and  it  wia  GneiienaD'a  duty 
to  repot  tbe  message  directly  he  assumed  temponry  command. 
Opposed  u  tbey  were  to  Napoleon,  GneiaeDau'*  neglecl  iDVotved 


i.jthai 


wu  not  in  the  saddle 
se  have  been.    In  lut 


^very  ndnute  was  now  golden.  During  the  nighC  more  Telnfoio^ 
menli  irrived  tat  Wellmgton,  and  oti  tlic  mormng  ol  June  17 
the  duke  had  moat  of  his  army  about  (Juilte  Bras.  But  ii  wis 
Mbounloolatcfor  BIBdaet'tdefcaL  had  rendered  tbe  Anglo- 
Dutch  poaiticm  untenabli.  Early  In  tbe  morning  Wcllingion 
(•till  ifnoiut  of  tbe  euct  portion  of  bis  illy)  sent  out  an  ofliccr. 
with  an  adsquite  emt,  10  eatabUsh  loui^  with  tl  " 
id  reponcd  that  the  Pi 


•itnatkui  and  leam  Wellington'a  plan: 

hsibould  lallbackoB  MtS.  Jeu,  and  would  iccq>t  bl 

ta  ■  selected  poaUoa  to  the  leuth  of  the  FomtijJ 


cceps.   Uks  the  good  soi 


everything  to  thn  01 
10  IS  to  lemiin  in  communication  wim  uiocner.  ii  hu  >  aji. 
on  June  iS  before  he  received  the  answer  to  his  suggestion- 
Early  on  the  1 7th  the  Pnis»ans  drew  ofl  nortbwirds  oo  three 
road),  Thielemann  covering  the  withdnwal  .sad  moving  via 
Getjibloui  to  join  bamls  with  BDlow.  Tbe  French  cavi^  on 
the  right,  beuing  troops  in  moiioa  on  the  Nanm  road,  duhad  In 
purauii  down  the  turnpike  mad  shortly  after  dawn,  eat^t  up  the 
fugitives  and  captut«d  ihun.  Tbey  turned  out  to  be  Uiagglen; 
but  their  capture  lor  a  time  helped  to  confirm  the  idea,  ptevalent 
in  the  French  army,  that  BlUcher  wu  drawing  off  lowarda  his 
base.  Some  delay  loo  wu  neceasaiy  before  Napoleon  could 
finally  scitle  on  his  plan  for  this  day.  The  liiuiiton  waa  still 
obscure,  details  as  to  what  had  bappenad  on  the  French  left  were 
wanting,  and  the  direction  ol  BlQcber's  retreat  wu  by  no  means 
cirtahi.  Orders,  howevsr,  were  sent  to  Ney,  about  i  l.H.,  to 
take  up  bis  position  at  Quatre  Bns,  Ind  if  that  was  impossibU 
he  was  to  report  at  once  and  the  emperor  would  co-operate. 
Napoleon  clurly  meant  that  Ney  should  ittick  whalem 
bippened  to  be  in  bis  front.  If  confronted  by  a  tear-geird 
he  would  drive  it  ol!  and  occupy  Quatie  Btu;  and  ff  WdliogtaQ 
WIS  still  there  the  marshal  would  promptly  engage  ind  hold  fan 
the  An^o-thitcb  army,  and  report  to  tiie  empenc.  Napoleoa 
would  in  this  cose  hasten  up  with  ttie  reserve  and  emah  WeUng. 
too.  Welliogian  m  fact  was  iherei  but  Ney  did  nothing  vAat- 
ever  (0  reliui  him,  and  the  duke  began  his  withdrawal  to  Hi.  S. 
Jean  about  ioa^u.  The  last  chance  of  bringing  about  a  deddva 
French  success  was  thus  allowed  to  slip  away, 

hieanwhik  Napoleon  paid  a  peiaorul  visit  abont  lo  AM.  to 
the  Ligny  battlefield,  and  about  11  A.H.  he  cime  to  a  deddon. 
He  determined  to  Bend  the  two  cavalry  colpl  of  Pajol  ^  ,  . 
and  Eidmans.  and  the  corps  of  Vandinma  uid  ^„'LiL-* 
Gttud,  with  Teste's  division  (VI.  Corps),  a  forca  of 
3],ooo  men  and  no  gun*,  to  foUow  the  Prussians,  peneUato 
their  intenliou  and  discover  if  they  meditated  nidting  with 
Wellingloa  In  front  of  Bmsgels.  As  Elxehniss'  drogDiB*  bad 
■Irady  pined  touch  of  the  HI.  Prussian  corps  at  Gerabiooi,  the 
litccled  Marshal  Grouchy,  to  whom  be  handed  over  lbs 
of  this  force,  to  "proceed  to  GcmblouK."  Thiaordet 
the  msnhsl  only  too  literally  obeyed.  After  in  incDoccivably  slow 
1  wesriiome  tauch.  in  one  badly  imnged  column  moving  on 
TOad.heonly  reichedGemblouxon  Jtuiei7,indbllted  there 
the  night.  His  dviby  gained  contict  bcfon  aooo  with 
Thieltminn's  coips.  which  was  resting  at  GcmUoux,  but  tbe 
allowed  to  slip  swsy  and  contact  was  loM  foe  want 
i  eRort  to  keep  it.  Grouchy  did  notproceed  to  the 
entirely  failed  to  Bppiedato  the  altualion  at  thii 
cture.  Pressing  danger  could  only  exist  11  BiOcbei 
onbwitds,  and  notthwarda,  tberebxe,  in  the  Dyk 
valley,  he  should  have  diligently  son^t  for  Iraoes  nt  the  Prusiian 
etreai.'  Had  BlUcher  gone  euiwards.  Grouchy,  holding  tbe 
3y1e,  could  easily  have  bdd  bark  any  future  Pnwiiin  idvancc 
owards  Wellington.  Grouchy,  however,  went  to  GcmUoii  ai 
irdered.  By  mghtfall  tbe  situation  wu  ill  in  fawnt  of  the 
allies;  for  Grsucby  was  now  aauilly  outside  the  fbnr  Fiumian 
corps,  who  wen  by  this  tinM  concentrated  astride  the  Djie  at 
Wavre.  Thar  retreat  having  been  ua  molested,  the  Fnnsiua 
were  ready  once  more  to  lake  the  fidd,  ^uiM  Uralftm  ksna 
before  Nipoleon  deemed  It  posnblc  lor  the  f.T^  dcTeated'il  Ligny. 
On  the  ailict  fUnk,  too,  things  had  gone  lU  in  favour  of  Welling- 
ton, Although  the  emp«««  wole  to  Nej-  as-iin  at  noon,  iTom 
Ligny.  that  troops  had  new  been  placed  in  position  ai  Mirb:i.i 
to  second  the  muihil'  '       ~    -     ■ 

quiescent,  and 
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he  fooiid  oirir  the  diifte^  eivilry  teiwn  lad  ini»  ho^ 
HiU  inpontioii.  Can  we  wondflr  that  he  gave  vent  to  his  uger 
J  and  declared  that  Ncy  had  ruined  France?  This  was 
tW  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  campaign,  and  Fortune  turned 
jy^r*  DOW  against  her  former  lavourite.  Although  the 
smouldering  fires  of  his  old  energy  flaibed  out  once 
more  and  Napoleon  begaaa  rapid  purniit  of  the  cavalry  screen, 
which  cmmpled  up  and  decamped  as  he  advanced,  yet  all  his 
efforts  were  powerless  to  cntaniRle  the  Anglo-Dutch  rearguard 
to  such  an  extent  that  Wellington  must  turn  back  to  its  assist^ 
sace.  The  pursuit,  too,  was  carried  out  in  the  midst  of  a  trc^Mcal 
thondetstorm  which  hroke  at  the  roar  of  the  opening  cannonade, 
sod  very  considerably  retarded  the  French  pursuit.  It  was 
not  until  the  light  was  failing  that  Napoleon  reached  the  heights 
of  Rossomme  opposite  to  Wellington's  position  and,  by  a  masterly 
icconnaissanoe  in  force,  compelled  the  duke  to  disclose  the  pres- 
ence oC  practically  the  whole  Anglo-Dutch  army.  The  French 
halted,  somewhat  loosened  by  punuit,  between  RoMomme  and 
Gcnappe  and  spent  a  wretched  night  in  the  sodden  fields. 

During  the  night  Wellington  received  the  reassuring  news 
that  BlQcber  would  bring  two  corps  certainly,  and  possibly  four, 
to  Waterloo,  and  determined  to  accept  battle.  Napoleon's  plan 
bdog  to  pnetrate  between  the  allks  and  then  defeat  them 
Miccessivcly,  the  left  was  really  the  threatened  ibak  of  the 
Anglo-Dotch  army.  Yet  so  far  was  Wdlington  from  divining 
Napoleon's  object  that  he  stationed  17,000  taen  Onduding 
ColviOe's  British  division)  at  Hal  and  Tubise,  8  m.  away 
to  his  right,  to  repel  the  turning  movement  that  he  ground- 
kssly  anticipated  and  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  his  right  in 
esse  his  centre  was  broken.  By  deliberately  depriving  himself 
of  this  detachment,  on  June  x8,  the  duke  ran  a  very  grave 
risk.  With  the  67,600  men  whom  he  had  in  hand,  however, 
he  took  up  a  truly  admirable  "  Wellingtonian  "  position  astride 
the  Nivdlcft-BniBsels  and  Charieroi-Bmssels  roads  which  meet  at 
j^^  H^  Mt  S.  Jean.  He  used  a  low  ridg6  to  screen  his  main 
dafeasive  position,  exposing  compaaativdy  few  troops 
in  front  of  the  crest.  Of  his  156  guns,  78  belonged  to  the  British 
artillery;  but  <tf  his  67/ioo  men  only  39,800  were  British  or 
King's  Gennaa  -Legion  troops,  wheresa  all  Napoleon's  were 
Frenchmen  and  veterans.  Wdlington  occupied  HoagoumonC 
in  strength,  chiefly  with  detachments  of  the  British  Guavdaj 
and  he  also  placed  a  garrison  of  the  K.C.L.  in  La  Haye  Saints, 
the  tactical  key  of  the  allied  position.  Both  these  farms  were 
strengthened;  but,  still  nervous  about  his  right  flank,  the  duke 
occupied  Hougoumont  in  much  greater  force  than  La  Haye 
Saiote,  and  m^sed  the  bulk  of  his  troops  on  his  right.  The  main 
position  was  very  skilfully  taken  up,  and  caie  was  token  to 
dktribute  the  troops  so  that  the  bidiflerent  and  immature  were 
closely  supported  by  those  who  were  "  better  disciplined  and 
more  accustomed  to  war."  Owing  to  a  misconception,  one 
Dutch-Belgian  brigade  formed  up  in  front  of  the  ridge.  Full 
arrangements  were  made  for  BlQcher'S  co-operation  through 
General  MQflling,  the  Prussian  attach^  on  the  duke's  staff. 
The  duke  was  to  stand  fast  to  receive  the  attack,  whilst  the 
Pmssmns  should  close  round  Napoleon's  exposed  right  and 
support  WdBngton's  left.  The  Prussians  were  thus  the  real 
^a«d  it  was  Wellington's  task  to  receive  Napoleon's 
him  for  the  decisive  counter-stroke. 
a  hb  promise  to  his  ally;  but  the  execution 
He  did  not  start  his  corps  on  their 
a  considerable  time  after  dawn,  and  then, 
•  of  an  (BOlow)  was  selected 
delay  was  aggravated 
ivre  and  delayed  the  march, 
was  in  the  saddle, 
army  for  the  attack  on 
tste  of  the  ground  (largely 
^  scattered  bivouacs  of  the 
cV  from  being  made  at  6  A.M. 
J  as  therefore  put  off  first  of  all 

P  J,  to  permit  the  sodden  ground 

j  arms  to  manoeuvre  fredy  and 


gtvetloBtotliencnchinBytodQigup.  Drafng  the  night  the 
emperor  had  received  a  report  from  Marshal  Grouchy,  dated 
Gemhlouz,  xo  P.IC.,  X7th,  which  stated  that  the  Prussians  were 
retixing  in  two  rolnmns  towards  Wavre  and  Pexwes.  Grouchy 
added  that  if  be  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  Prussians  were 
moving  on  Wavre  he  would  follow  them  and  separate  them  from 
Wellington.  But  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  this  waa 
impossible.  By  following  the  Prussians  Grouchy,  who  had  taken 
up  a  position  outside  the  Prussian  left  flank,  would  inevitably 
drive  the  allies  together.  It  was  xo  am.  when  the  emperor 
answered  this  letter,  and  he  directed  the  marshal  to  mardi  for 
Wavre,  thus  approadiing  the  French  army  and  entering  the  aone 
of  the  main  operations.  The  underlying  idea  of  manoeuvring  in 
two  wings  and  a  reserve  should  be  kept  in  ndnd  when  considering 
this  letter.  Its  meaning  will  then  deariy  be,  that  Grouchy  was  to 
endeavour  to  place  his  force  on  the  inner  Prussian  flank  and  hold 
them  back  from  Waterloo.  But  this  is  just  what  the  despatch 
does  not  state  verbally  and  precisely,  and  accordingly  Grouchy, 
like  Ney  on  the  x6th  and  X7th,  misread  it. 

The  Ftench  army  proceeded  to  form  up  in  an  imposing  array 
some  1300  yards  from  Wellington's  position,  and  if  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  resuk  filled  the  minds  of  men  like  Soult,  Reille 
and  Foy,  who  had  had  previous  experience  of  Wellington  in 
the  field,  none  at  any  rate  dwelt  in  Napoleon's  mind.  The 
lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  attack  was  delivered,  and  the 
emperor's  determination  to  break  Wellington's  centre  instead 
of  outflanking  the  Anglo-Dutch  left  and  further  sq>arathig  the 
allies,  deprived  him  of  whatever  chance  he  still  possessed  of 
beating  Wellington  before  BlQchet  could  intervene.  Napoleon 
drew  up  his  army  of  74,000  men  and  346  guns  in  three  lines, 
fully  in  view  of  the  allies.  In  the  first  line  were  the  corps  of 
Reille  and  D'Eilon,  who  were  destined  to  attack  the  allied  line 
and  prepare  it  for  the  final  assault.  In  the  second  line  were 
Kellermann's  coirsssiers,  the  incomplete  corps  of  Lobau,  the 
squadrons  of  Domon  and  Subervie,  and  Milhaud's  cuirassiers. 
In  the  third  line  was  the  Guard.  It  was  an  imposing  array  of 
veteran  troops,  and  when  their  emperor  rode  along  the  lines  t)i«.'y 
received,  him  with  eztrsordinary  enthusiasm. 

The  t>attle  of  Waterloo  may  be  divided  into  five  phases.' 
About  XX. 30  the  first  phase  opened  with  an  attack  by  one  of^ 
ReiUc's  divisions  on  Hougoumont.  This  wasa.  mere 
side-issue,  destined  to  draw  Wellington's  attention  ^* 
to  his  right,  and  in  this  it  failed.  About  noon,  how- 
ever, a  battery  of  80  French  guns  unllmbered  on  the 
long  spur  to  the  S.E.  of  La  Haye  Saiote,  to  prepare  the  duke's 
centre  for  the  main  attack.  Here  the  form  of  the  ground  S0 
skflfuUy  chosen  sheltered  the  defence  in  some  degree  from  tfat 
tempest  of  iron  that  now  beat  against  the  position.  After 
t  p.iL,  and  Just  before  he  gave  orders  for  Ney  to  lead  the  main 
attack,  the  emperor  scanned  the  battlefield,  and  on  his  light 
front  be  saw  a  dense  dark  cloud  emerging  from  the  woods  at 
Chapelle  Saint  Lambert.  It  woi  soon  discovered  that  this 
was  BQlow's  corps  marching  to  Wellington's  assistance.  A 
letter  was  now  awaiting  despatch  to  Grouchy,  and  to  it  was  added 
a  postscript  that  the  battle  was  raging  with  Wellington,  that 
BOlow's  corps  had  been  sighted  by  the  emperor,  and  that  the 
marshal  was  to  hasten  to  the  field  and'crush  BCilow.  This  order 
at  least  was  precise  and  clear,  but  it  was  sent  X2  hours  too  late, 
and  when  Grouchy  received  It  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  out. 
To  neutralise  Btilow  when  necessity  arose,  the  emperor  now 
detached  Lobau  together  with  the  squadrons  of  Domon  and 
Subervie.  The  Firench  general,  however,  hardly  drew  out 
far  enough  from  the  French  ri^t;  otherv^  the  magnificent 
resolutbn  he  displayed  and  the  admirable  obstinacy  with  which 
his  troops  fought  against  ever-increasing  odds  are  worthy  of 
all  praise.  Thus  as  early  as  x.30  r.u.  the  Prussian  interven- 
tion deranged  the  symmetry  of  Napoleon's  battle-array. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  emperor  that  it  would  be  wise  to  break 
off  the  fight  now  and  seek  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
beating  the  allies  in  detaO.  He  was  still  determined  to  play 
the  game  out  to  the  bitter  end,  and  involve  Wellington  and 
Billow's  corps  in  a  common  niiiL 
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Ney  was  theref<»e  ordered  to  attack  Wellington's  centre  with 
D'Erion's  corps.  Owing  to  a  misconception  the  columns  used 
for  advance  were  over-heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  the 
a>rps  failed  to  achieve  anything  of  importance.  As 
D*ErIon*s  troops  advanced  the  Dutch-Belgian  brigade 
in  front  of  the  ridge,  which  had  been  subjected  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing fire  from  the  80  French  guns  at  dose  range,  turned  about 
and  retired  in  disorder  through  the  main  position.  This,  however, 
was  the  solitary  success  secured  by  the  I.  corps;  for  the  left 
division  failed  to  storm  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  was  most  gallantly 
defended,  and  Picton's  division  met  the  remainder  of  D'Erion's 
corps  face  to  face,  engaging  them  in  a  murderous  infantry 
duel  in  which  Picton  fell.  It  was  during  this  struggle  that  Lord 
Uxbridge  launched  two  of  his  cavalry  brigades  on  the  enemy; 
and  the  "  Union  brigade  ''catching  the  French  infantry  unawares 
rode  over  them,  broke  them  up,  and  drove  them  to  the  bottom 
of  the  slope  with  the  loss  of  two  eagles.  The  charge,  however, 
over-reached  itself,  and  the  British  cavalry,  crushed  by  fresh 
French  horsemen  hurled  on  them  by  the  emperor,  were  driven 
back  with  great  loss.  So  far  no  success  against  Wellington  had 
been  athieved,  and  Billow  was  still  an  onlooker. 

Ney  was  now  ordered  to  attack  La  Haye  Sainte  again,  but  the 
attack  failed.  A  furious  cannonade  raged,  and  the  Anglo-Dutch 
line  withdrew  slightly  to  gain  more  cover  from  the 
ridge.  Ney  misinterpreted  this  manoeuvre  and  led 
out,  about  4  P.M.,  Milhaud's  and  Lefebvre-DesnouSttes' 
horsemen  (43  squadrons)  to  charge  the  allied  centre  between  the 
two  farms.  For  several  reasons,  the  cavalry  could  only  advance 
at  a  *  ^scmen  closed  they  were  received  with 
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volleys  of  case  from  the  guns,  and  the  infantry  formed  into 
squares.  Against  the  squares  the  horsemen  were  powerless, 
and  failing  to  break  a  single  square,  they  were  finally  swept  off 
the  plateau  by  fresh  allied  horsemen.  Kellermann's  cuirassiers 
and  the  heavy  horse  of  the  Guard  (37  fresh  squadrons)  now 
advanced  to  support  the  baffled  cavalry,  the  latter  falling  in  as 
supports.  The  whole  80  squadrons  resumed  the  attack,  but  with 
no  belter  result.  The  cavalry  gradually  became  hopelessly 
entangled  among  the  squares  they  were  unable  to  break,  and 
at  last  they  were  driven  down  the  face  of  the  ridge  and  the  most 
dramatic  part  of  the  battle  came  to  an  end.  Had  these  great 
cavalry  attacks  been  closely  supported  by  infantry,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  must  have  achieved  their  object.  But 
they  were  noL  In  his  handling  of  the  three  arms  together. 
Napoleon  on  this  day  failed  to  do  justice  to  his  reputation. 

About  4.30  P.M.  Biilow  at  last  engaged.  Lobau's  men  were 
gradually  overpowered  and  forced  back  into  Plancenoit,  the 
village  was  stormed,  and  the  Prussian  round  shot  reached 
the  main  road.  To  set  his  right  flank  free  the  emperor  called 
further  on  his  reserve,  and  sent  Duhesme  with  the  Young  Guard 
to  Lobau's  support.  Together,  these  troops  drove  Biilow  out 
of  Plancenoit,  and  forced  him  back  towards  the  Paris  wood. 
But  the  Prussians  had  not  yet  changed  the  fate  of  the  day. 

Napoleon  now  ordered  Ney  to  carry  La  Haye  Sainte  at  what- 
ever  cost,  and  this  the  marshal  accomplished  with  the  wrecks 
of  D'Erion's  corps  soon  after  6  p.u.  The  garrison 
(Ring's  German  Legion)  had  run  out  of  rifle  ammuni- 
tion and  the  French  bursting  in  seized  the  post.  This 
was  the  first  decided  advantage  that  Napoleon  had  gained  during 
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tbe  cUy.  Hw  hey  of  tbe  dnke'a  fwiitMa  ms  now  in  Napokon's 
haadB,  Welinigtoa's  centre  ivas  dangeroualy  shaken,  the  tioops 
were  exhausted,  and  the  reserves  inadequate.  But  the  Iron  Duke 
&ced  the  situation  unmoved.  Calmly  he  readjusted  his  line  and 
strengthened  the  torn  centre.  Happily  for  him,  Firch  I.'s  and 
Zieten't  corps  were  now  at  hand.  Pirch  I.  moved  to  support 
Billow;  together  they  regained  possession  of  Plancenoit,  and  once 
0M>re  the  Charleioi  road  was  swept  by  Prussian  roimd  shot. 
Napoleon,  therefore,  had  to  free  his  right  fiank  before  he  could 
make  use  of  Ney*s  capture.  To  this  end  he  sent  two  battalions 
of  the  OU  Guard  to  storm  Plancenoit.  The  veterans  did  the  work 
magnificently  with  the  bayonet,  ousted  the  Prussians  from  the 
place,  sad  drove  them  back  600  yards  beycmd  it.  But  Napoleon 
a>uld  not  turn  now  on  Wellington.  Zieten  was  iaat  coming 
up  on  the  duke's  left,  and  the  crisis  was  past.  Zieten's  advent 
permitted  the  two  frnih  cavalry  brigades  of  Vivian  and  Vandeleur 
on  the  duke's  extreme  left  to  be  moved  and  posted  behind  the 
depleted  centre.  The  value  of  this  reinforcement  at  this  particular 
moment  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  French  army  now  fiercely  attacked  Wellington  all  algng  the 
line;  aod  the  culminating  point  of  this  phase  was  reached  when 
Napoleon  sent  forward  the  Guard,  less  5  battalions, 
to  attack  Wellington's  centre.  Delivered  in  three 
Echelons,  these  final  attacks  were  repulsed,  the  first 
Ccfaeton  by  Colin  Halkett's  British  Brigade,  a  Dutch-Belgian 
battery,  and  a  brigade  of  Chass^'s  Dutch-Belgiao  division; 
the  second  and  third  Echelons  by  the  Guards,  the  sand,  and  the 
Royal  ArtiOery.   Thus  ended  the  fifth  phase. 

A(  the  Guard  recoiled  (about  8  p.ic)  Zieten  pierced  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  French  front,  and  their  whole  line  gave  way 
as  the  allies  rushed  forward  on  their  now  <tefencde8B 
prey.  Three  battalions  of  the  Guard  indeed  stood  their 
ground  for  some  time,  but  they  were  finally  over- 
whelmed.  Afterwards,  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  army,  two 
battalions  of  the  xst  Grenadiers  of  the  Guard  defied  all  eflForts  to 
bmkthem'  But,  with  the  exception  of  these  two  battalions,  the 
French  army  was  quickly  transformed  into  a  flying  rabble. 
Bulow  and  Pirch  L  now  finally  overpowered  Lobau,  once  more 
recaptured  Plancenoit,  and  sealed  the  doom  of  the  French  army. 
But  Lobau's  heroic  efforts  had  not  been  in  vain;  they  had 
given  his  master  time  to  make  his  last  effort  against  Wellington; 
and  when  the  Guard  was  beaten  back  the  French  troops 
holding  Plancenoit  kept  free  the  Charleroi  road,  and  prevented 
the  PrussiaBS  from  seizing  Napoleon's  line  of  retreat 

When  Wellington  and  BHlcher  met  about  9.r$  p.K.~at 
"La  Belle  Alliance, "  the  victorious  ddefis  arranged  that 
the  Praasians  should  take  up  the  pursuit,  and  they  faithfully 
carried  out  the  agreement  Pushing  on  through  the  night,  they 
drove  the  French  out  of  seven  successive  bivouacs  and  at  length 
drove  them  over  the  Sambre.  The  campaign  was  virtually 
at  an  end,  and  the  price  paid  was  great.  The  French  had  lost 
over  40,000  men  and  ahnost  all  their  artillery  on  June  x8;  the 
Prussians  lost  7000,  and  Wellington  over  isfico  men.  So 
desperate  was  the  fi^^ting  that  some  45>ooo  kUlcd  and  wounded 
lay  on  an  area  of  roughlyj  sq.  m.  At  one  pohit  on  the  phteau 
"  the  syth  CZnniskiDings)  were  lying  literally  dead  in  square  "; 
and  the  position  that  the  British  infantry  held  was  plainly  marked 
by  the  red  line  of  d^  and  wounded  they  left  behind  thein. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  bestowed  on  Marshal  Grouchy, 
commanding  the  right  wing.  The  marshal  wrong^  determined 
on  the  i8th  to  continue  his  march  to  Wavre  in  a  single 
column,  and  he  determined,  still  more  wrongly,  to 
move  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Dyle;  Breaking  up 
fiom  bivouac  long  after  dawn,  be  marched  forward, 
via  Walhain.  Here  he  stopped  to  report  to  the  emperor  some 
iatdligcnce  which  turned  out  to  be  false,  and  he  remained  for 
breakfast.  Hardly  had  he  finished  when  the  opening  roar  of 
the  cannonade  at  Waterloo  was  heard.  Grouchy  was  now  urged 
by  his  generals,  especially  by  Gerard,  to  march  to  the  sound  of 
tke  filing,  but  he  refused  to  take  their  advice,  and  pushed  on  to 
Wavre,  where  be  found  the  Prassians  (Thielemann's  corps  of 
i6jeoo  men)  hoMing  the  passages  across  the  Dyle.  Afierce  fight 


(caUed  the  Action  of  Wsvre)  began  about  4  vj$,,  in  wfafch  the 
Fniasiana  were  for  long  victorious.  Instead  of  conoentiatiiut 
his  force  uppn  one  bridge  over  the  swampy  and  unfordable 
Dyle,  Gvoucny  scattered  it  in  attacks  upon  several;  and  when 
the  emper9r%  despatch  arrived,  saying  BUlow  was  in  sight,  the 
marshal  was  powerless  to  move  west^iracd.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  day  Colonel  Vallin's  Hussars  stormed  the  Limale  bridge,  and 
a  large  part  of  Grouchy's  force  then  promptly  gained  the  left 
bank.  The  action  continued  till  about  11  P.M.,  when  it  died  out, 
to  recommence  shortly  after  dawn.  Thielemann  was  at  length 
overborne  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  and  towards  11  ajc 
he  was  forced  to  retire  towards  Louvain.  The  leases  were  con- 
siderable, about  3400  men  on  each  side. 

Grouchy's  victory  was  barren.  In  the  far  higher  duty  of  co» 
operation  he  had  faikxi  miserably.  His  tactical  achievement 
could  avail  the  emperor  nothing,  and  it  exposed  his  own  force 
to  considerable  danger.  Whilst  pondering  on  the  course  he  should 
follow,  the  marshal  received  the  news  of  the  awful  disaster  that 
had  overtaken  the  emperor  at  Waterioo.  In  a  flash  he  realised 
his  danger  and  made  prompt  arrangements  to  begin  his  retreat 
on  Namur,  the  only  Une  to  France  that  was  then  available. 
This  retreat  he  carried  out  resolutely,  skilfully  and  rapidly, 
.slipping  past  Blticher  and  finally  bringing  his  force  to  Paris. 
But  the  rapid  advance  of  the  allies  gave  France  no  time  to  rally. 
Napoleon  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  finding  escape  was  impos- 
sible, he  surrendered  (on  July  14)  to  the  British — "  the  most 
poweif  ul,  the  most  unwavering  and  the  most  generous  of  his  foes.'* 

The  causes  of  Napoleon'a  failure  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  were 
as  foUowB:— The  French  army  was  numerically  too  weak  for  the 
Kigantic  task  it  undertook.  Napoleon  himself  was  no  longer  the 
Napoleon  of  Marengo  or  Austerlitz,  and  though  he  was  not  broken 
dowtty  his  phvMcal  strength  was  certainly  impaired.  Ney  failed  to 
grasp  and  nold  Wellinctoa  on  the  critical  17th  June;  and  on  the 
17th  and  18th  Grottcay's  feeble  and  false  manoeuvres  enabled 
BlOdier  to  march  ,and  loin  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  Napoleon's 
chance  of  suoocss  was  dangetously  diminished,  if  not  utterly  de- 
atrayed,  by  the  incompetenoe  of  the  two  marshals  whom  in  an  evil 
hour  he  selected  for  high  oommaods.  Another  dominant  influence  in 
shaning  tiie  course  of  eventa  was  the  loyalty  of  BIQcher  to  his  ally, 
and  tin  consequent  appearance  of  the  rrusnan  army  at  Waterloo. 
Nor  mast  we  overlook  WeUington's  unswerving  determination  to 
co-operate  with  Blficber  at  all  costs,  and  his  firmness  on  June  18; 
or  the  invincible  steadiness  shown  by  the  British  trcx>ps  and  those 
of  the  IGag's  Gennan  Legion. 

BiBLiocaA  PUT.— Some  of  the  principal  books  on  the  campaign  are ; 
Cokxael  Gnniard,  CriHque  de  281$ ;  H.  Houssaye,  Waterloo;  General 
Polho,  Waterloo  {1815)1  Shaw-Kennedy.  Battle  of  Waterloo; 
Captain  W.  Sibonie,  9th  Foot,  History  0/  Ike  Waterloo  Campaipti 
CUasewitx,  Campogne  de  i8iti  Colonel  Chanas,  Histoirt  de  la 
Campoffu  de  1815,  Waterioo;  L.  Naves.  Les  Quatre  Brat,  l^gny, 
Waterloo  ei  Waore;  General  U.  T.  Sibome.  R.E.,  Waterloo  Letters'. 
Cokmel  Chaaeyt' Waterloo  Lectutesi  Wellington.  Despatches  and 
Memoramdttm  em  Ae  BatUe  ef  Waterloo;  Correspondanu  and  Com' 
meniairea  of  Napoleon. 

la  this  articfe  the  writer  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  advice 
and  suggesdons  of  Lient.-CoL  H.  W.  L.  Hime,  R.A.     C^.  F.  B.*) 

WATBRLOO-WITH-SBAFORTH,  an  urban  district  ih  the 
Bootle  and  Ormskirk  parliamentary,  divisions  of  Lancashire, 
£nghmd,at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  4  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Liverpool. 
Pop.  (1891)  17.225;  (xpor)  93,103.  On  account  of  its  facilities 
for  bathing,  firm  sands,  plea^t  scenery  and  nearness  to  Liver<- 
pool,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb,  it  is  qiuch  frequented  both  by 
visitors  and  by  residents. 

WATBRLOV,  SIR  BRMEnr  ALBBBT  (1850-  ),  English 
painter,  was  bom  in  London,  and  received  the  main  part  of  his 
art  education  in  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  where,  in  1873, 
he  gained  the  Turner  medal  for  landscape-painting.  He  was 
elected  associate  of  the  Ro3ral  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Cotours 
in  1880,  member  hi  1894,  and  president  in  1897;  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  ia  1890,  and  academician  in  1909;  and  he 
was  knighted  in  1902.  He  began  to  exhibit  in  1871  and  has 
produced  a  oonsidenble  number  of  admirable  landscapes,  in 
oil  and  water-colour,  handled  with  grace  and  distinction.  One 
of  his  pictures,  "  Galway  Gossips,^'  is  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  British  Art. 

See  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow,  RA.,  FJtM^.,  by  C.  Cofliw  Baker  {Aft 
Journal  Qffice,  1906). 
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WATER  MOTORS 


WATn  HOnm.  Tin  ■sUcct  d  hjrdnnllc  tnuuaWoD 
o(  POINT  i*  tnMd  sencnJly  under  Poiiiru  TunmBnoN 
{Hydraulic),  and  tbe  pccKnt  utklc  ii  am£ned  to  mtcr  matim. 

Hy^oadtc  £if)i.— Tie  diicct-utlng  lift  i>  puiupslbe  linplcM 
ol  lU  iputiiiw  using  pramre-wBtcr,  but  ii  tlie  height  ol  the 
lilt  inofue*,  certalo  problemi  in  omEtiuction  became  etocdiiitfy 
difficult  to  npe  with,  iwlably  these  due  lo  the  ETEst  iscreue 
In  the  wdshL  ud  disptacemmt  ot^lhe  niA.  Id  Uct,  wiili  « 
•imple  nm  it  b  not  ponible  to  lift  beyond  i  cerlun  beigfat 
with  ■  given  pleaHui  BJid  liwd.  It  beamus,  theiefore,  neceanl? 
to  twl«Ti*^  hi  Bome  way  the  vuyidg  displacement  of  the  nm 

the  UK  of  counteT'Wcights  «tt«ched  to  dmins  travelling  over 
had  iheavej,  but  this  istgely  dairoys  Ibe  siiopliciiy  »ad  »fety 
«(  the  dlicct-BCting  lift,  nnd  hencx  ume  ionn.of  hydraidk 
bsUndnf  ii  more  utistactory  and  more  certain. 


nlloiu  by  the  UK  ol  ttiia  method 

•nniriar  hva  w  piopiwtioiHd  that  wba  il  la  connectHl  with  tl 

iHiicf  i>  u  tlevitBd  tank  (uHally  pluad  lomcabtn  b  th*  nml  of 
the  tniiMlHli  the  hydnuOc^awE  upon  iiiuR  bilai 
el  IM  DUO  asd  aci.   He*  affila.  liaa  the  lueiMlty  < 
on  Atgjiim^Mf  ItdeieBidioniin — *-- ' — - 
IH  d  w^At  e4  ibe  "''  "-— 

M  ft  whJ  4w  llm  «vteu  iiitiiag  tne  uw  hi 
^  '  '^Icvel  tlecaic  nilwayi 


bnwfbi  into  (uc  for  coaveyioc  pmnnifn  up  ami  don  fcoa  tk« 
•tnKt  inrci  (a  tlie  uivferErouod  ttatiooi. 

Direct-adini  Waio  Ualtri. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  lecaring 
&  duiable  motor  with  a  limple  and  imslworthy  mcua  of  auli^ 
maticaHy  legulaliDgttie  quantity  of  waler  uied 

the   motor,   not    much    advance    haa    been  ^ 
recently  made  In  the  nse  of  * 
with  reciprocating  rams  or  {^stooa,     Pral> 
ably  the  moot  nccesslui  one  has  been  a 
roUiy  engine  invented  by  Mr  Arthur  Rigg.' 
Id  Ihii  enpne  the  uidIlc.  and  Ihenfore  the 

tpwA  can  B^  tie  varied,  very  hJBh  rais,  » 

able  wllhoul  the  queKkxi  ol  iliacL  or  ^raiiod 
txconung  trouUeiofDe.  The  cylinden  are  eaK 
in  ooe  paia  nitb  a  cbtular  vaho,  and  mute 
about  a  main  itud  5  (Sg.  ^1,  while  their 
pluogen  are  cofmccted  to  a  ditk  crank  which 
rotatra  I'bavv  the  point  O,  wliich  it  the  centre 
of  the  nuln  cnnli;  O  S  bong  the  crank  lengih 

iti  length  will  vary  the  powe 

The  movement  ol  S  ■•  obtained  by 
a  relay  enfine,  in  which  their  an  Iw 
different  diancHim;     ■    conunt    p 


in  ol  Ibe  Bud  S,  and  tl 
ilnSe'virtofaJO-™?, 
tmnar  b  cairicd  wkhln  i 


■,  atS'tffm'w^ 
thua  chaise  the 


'ing  cylindcra  oie  tamed   i 
ywhed  al  the  Icfl-band  eni 

,  ^, ind  ilB  aitachmenli  beine  £> 

(he  bed-plate  In  Irom  of  the  flywbed. 


lebv  cylinder 

(he  bed-plate  _ 

tot  OM  ol  theaa  esgiBea  gi 


duty  ol  80%. 

Wela   Wktd).—Tbt  Telton  **ter  wbcc! 
(fig.  5)  ha*  proved  ■  moti  tucnssfnl  motor 

of  200a  leet  having  been  used  occaaionally, 

ployed  in  America,   and   liave   also  lately 
beii  u«d  in  Great  Britain,  worked  by  the  F""- '^^JL'^I"'^ 
supplied  in  large  tonns.  Balancing. 

inlenm  ol  wtiich  are  Aapcil  in  luch  9  way  that  tbe  jet  is  diichused 
porallcl  to  Etionrins]  direc'"'""     "  -■--  * ■--■- '  -*- 

the  vdority  of  the  jei  nlai 
and  U  the  wliole  ener^  of 
the  w»e>  1*  10  tie  given 
np  »o  the  cnu  the  waia 

lero  abeolute  velodty. 
fim  lea  velocity  relative  to 
the  cup.  fa  it  pa  net  back' 
warda,  ii  — (Vi-Vi),  and 
afnoe  the  focwaid  vckxicy 
ol  the  cup  it  Vi,  the  aUo- 

■^■-y  I )  +  V,  or  a"-^V 


ccnim  ii  one-half  thai  of 
the  jel  o(  water  iniplri^iig 

c£daicy    ol    the    whtd 

actual  e^clency  04  iheee 


Fio.  J.— Stcunn  ol  RiBfa  Water- 


>  Thia  tnghw  wu  f iiDy  daoftwd  is  gmiiwm>K,  vol.  il»  p.  M. 
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ter  tmniiw  ol  tha  mlmi  flov  tvpc  It  t^  "  Victu,"  whicb 
.  cf  tluw  pvta — tbe  gutcT  £uidc  aie.  bid,  uwdc  thia,  cbt 
gatt^  ud  tbe  obed.  The  out  nculala  Iba  ipeidaf  the 
vbcd  by  wyiog  the  quiDUiy  of  wua;  wben  luliy  gpea  it 
■oodv  totms  ■  csuiiiiatiDii  of  tho  guide  punco^  ud 
tnu»  oflcn  no  obiUuctlon  to  the  Bov  of  the  VAttt.  but  by 
fiving  it  t  DovoDcal  Ihnngb  ■  put  of  l  r^vohltion  tho 
puHgn  ut  pully  blocked  uid  the  Bow  of  the  iiUcr  a 
dKckcd.  ThH  fora  of  nrulitiaB  ■  iti^  tSctcM  don 
to  thitc-qiuncr  opening.  Turtnis  of  th&  type  my  kIb 
be  uicd  on  boriiDntil  (luf  a,  aod  ue  vbv  uKf  ul  in  the  cue 
of  lov  bib  vbcit  then  k  ■  lain  umml  li  nttc  ud  the 
bad  k  birly  osoMut  At  Utmeat,  in  Mn  Vork  Soti. 
73,000  H.P.  1>  lo  be  developed  fnai  fifieen  geti  of  thne 
lurtHoe*  vorldnt  uDdo-  •  bead  of  40  ft.  Etcti  fentntor 
can  devdop  soog  H.P.  It  ■  potentiu  of  mo  vnlu,  ud  ii 


tujbjoe  will  hive  > 


S  ft.  IS  b.  • 


Fia  «.— Eitcnul  View  aF  Rigg  •  Witer-Eague.' 
nvenuflg  when  they  wen  used  to  generate  electric  ener^;  bat 
thu  dificvEty  bae  been  avermme  indihcy  have  been  rendemt  most 

-*-^^- ■- '--  --—  ---■-  biRh  lalLsi  where  ofdiiury  lufblneft 

rmg  10  tbe  eiccHive  speed  4t  which 

_  ...ulhition  in  (he  UnitsT  Siain  water 

t  diuancc  of  1800  ft.,  end  wpplles  lii 

PelloD  wbeett  eidi  ]■  In. 

revoTiRione  ■  nimiie  uoder 
■  bead  of  130  Ft.  The  total 
power  developed  It  «oo  K.  P., 
and  EboiiEh  the  toad  factor 
"--■  vny  greatly  In  thia 
the  difFerential  type  gf 

of  the  njnnlnt  of  the 
rurii'iKi.— The    imrUne 


Fk.  5-— Mt™  WhetL 


MU,  ud  in  the  United  Statu  of  America 
el  Eimpe*  its  use  has  enorswusly  iiicrei 
Tbou^  DO  tadical  chaneo  have  been  tnadi 


'Es  cmptoyed  by 


^  it  LI  partly  a  r^iil  inward  and  partly 
flow  machine.  On  entcrtiVp  the  wuer  flow!  at  lint  in  a  radial 
direction,  and  then  gniTual^.  a>  it  pasea  through  the  whcef,  it 
meivn  a  downwanT  conponenl  whkh  becarnei  more  and  more 
imporlut.    Profenot  Thurtton  hai  piibliihed  the  reoults  of  a  teil 


rhJB  and  toant  of  the  other  diaringi  have  bees  taken  Imm 
ne'l  HfirafUc  Uialaarry. 

rhe  (aUowiDg  natiitio  of  turbine  dnutmetiin  ui  Swiuerlud 
Bbn  Fnnn  Sckvtitrriicke  Bamaiiunr  (tool),  p.  IJ§,  whieh,  hi 


IC  Pmii  Eahftilion  of  1901 :— 


Period. 

Tortrinn. 

rotol  H.P 

*sr 

Tatali 

l«40 

I 

Si44 

*3T-*3J 

Falls.   The  water  H  tapped  offlron  the  liver  Nlaai»eG 

I  til  above  the  falls  and  broijgbt  by  a  caoal  to  the  power- 
house. Tbe  wheetpil  is  l<0  iL  in  iteptii,  aad  is  aomiKted 
with  ibe  river  below  the  falla  b]-  -  -"  —   '-' ■ 

type  andanir' 

^— JtrcllcdhyaniiodricalL — -  - 

fn  by  the  action  or  the  goveriior.    As  the 

venial  shaft  (which  is  of  boUow  sted  iS  ir 
vnlviqg  port  of  the  dynatno  ptounted  on  t 
h  about  isi.ooo  lb,  a  special  device,  1 


eadi  veitiial  ihsfi.  the  two 

■■-     ■■  »t»Dof  I,  -  ■ 


3 

in  part  thie 


d  pressure  on  this  piston  is  ca 
_  .  1;  hence  ilie  ihnfl.bcajinBi  aj 

Ln  eaceedinely  efiideni  turbine  on  a  low  fall  milh  larre  quantilia 
If  water.  At  5tha9haBscn  m  of  Ihnn  with  a  fall  .3  11)  Et.  dc- 
lakpad  4JO  H.P.,  wbcn  Iba  older  lutwitt  only  gave  Ito  H-P,.  (he 
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WATER-OPOSSUM— WATER  POLO 


nT>*tbaUkad. 

— —  Jom  o(  thf  Jonval  lurlnDt  u  ibown  in  fig.  7.    Thi» 

77%.      It  !■  fitt«l  wilh  a  vucrioq  pipe  And  ■  citnilar 


, .  ioH.P..rii 

rfideiicy  of  n%-      1<  i"  *™»1  '"'"  »  BKtiDO  pii 
biluued  tluxe  for  ulnilRirt  ond  inittinK  oBt 


rhKb  th    power  u  uliep 


off  Ibr  vufoui  purpose).  Wlitn  com  Ic  he  orti  iw  weighed 
tboul  140  iHU  The  is  a  rcgitl^  g  am  gtaxnt,  by  which  ooe- 
hil[  of  ihe  guide-puugn  anix  ihui  off  in  pain  tiom  the  wster. 
and  at  the  Dine  time  air  iafirely  adnaitud  Into  theee  DDiDcd  pungei 
by  ^pei  which  pau  thnniih  tbe  hiajei  of  the  comroUiK  ihutter. 
I^ili  ol  a  tuibliw  ol  tbi>  AnHnovini  type  ihowed  an  eSciency  at 
ai%  at  Ml  gale,  and  ode  o<  75  %  ifflea  half  o(  the  paiHE«  la  the 
tuSde-bladei  were  doaed  by  the  ihutten.  u  de«tiljed  alxive. 


''■*|',^jra. 


rlTp*" 


■dnmbed.    Tbe 


'■'.'  llieyirllT 


ilien  al  a  procure  af  13,000 
i;  m.  10  Uuonne.thc  i»t 


(°8»y,"p.^JSr(t89S)?^  id'  m^  ^^nilpntaln  fill  ^unM 
ot  recent  lormi  of  Wa^—SivnttHn,  voU  livu.  pp.  91.  "«.  160, 
"  Power  Stilioo  at  Niagan  "1  voL  lindi.  pp.  391-76;.  Gowso. 
Ina  ol  Water  Wbeela."— iVK.  Iiul.  Cml  £■(.,  voL  taxvi.  p.  60. 
"Meney  Butway  Lifu";  voL  idiL  p.  596,  "  Eapcrimeala  on 

Sgnval  and  Cinid  TucbiiKi  at  AlchioE  '^■,  vol.  icvi.  p.  181,  "  Hy- 
nuKe  Cann!  Liltt";  vol  dl.  p.  IM.  "  Kem-ick  V/aler-Power 
Electric  Station  "  1  vol.  ciii.  p.  410, "  Hydniihc  World  at  Nugan  ": 
voL  CKriii.  p.  317,  "  A  n-MileTnua^iilan  of  Power  Ceaeraled  by 
Pehoo  Wheeli*;  vol.  oaiil.  p.  sjo,  "  The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  ■'; 
voL  eiad<r^_p.  JM,  "Tht  Niigan  Power  WorVi  :  wL  eaotvi. 
p.  4M.  '  The  Rheiafeldeo  Power  Transmiiwii)  Plant  ;  vd.  edL 
p.  »6o,  "  Electric  Tianioii»on  Planti  in  Tnntvaal, '  p.  J07.  Tiir- 
biD»^:  voL  ealii.  p.  4JI,  "  Eleciikal  Inslallatiou  at  Laiuanne"; 
vol.  nfv.  p.  til.  '"^ Water  Power  ai  Maueoa  "t  vol.  ctivii.  p.  467, 
"  Some  Lam  Turbine  Installation!."— Wood.  Tknirf  ff  rmrtinri ; 
Botey.  Hjdratiia;  Bierting.  Hydntilit  UeUn:  Blaine,  «flmilk 
UaikiHry:  Bsdmcr,  H^oulit  ifofsri:  Unwin,  "Water  Moton" 
{L*ctiiieionHydro-M«lianiti,/i«/.CmlEai.,  iMs).   (T.H  B.) 

WlTEn-OPaSSUH,  or  Yapoci  [ChiraiutMi  minima),  Ihe 
■Jnek  repmeaiative  of  the  genus.  Hiit  animal  ia  dislingiiidieti 
(ram  other  oponumi  b;  lu  webbed  hind-feet,  noo'tDberculated 
tales,  and  peculiar  colnatlop.  lU  ground  coIout  [a  bght  gnr, 
with  four  01  £vc  shaiply  conlmted  browD  bands  pu^ng  acrcoa 
iti  head  and  back,  living  it  a  very  peculiar  mottled  appeaiance; 
tbe  head  *  are  about  14  in.  long,  and  Ihe  tail 

lacaaiir'  tmostwboUy  aquatic  in  Uatiahita, 


living  on  imaD  fiah,  cnutaeemi  and  atber  waUr  udoiili;  fai 
range  eilends  from  Guatemala  to  southern  BraalL 

VATBR  POLO.  ■  game  which  baa  dona  much  to  advanca 
■wioimiBg  in  popular  lavoui  and  to  impiova  tbe  Mamina  at 
■sinunen.  It  ii  played  dtber  in  a  bath  H  open  nter,  the  teuu 
consisting  of  seven  a  udc.  The  Geld  of  play  must  not  eicecd 
JO  yds.  or  be  leaa  than  ig  yds.  inlenglb,  and  the  width  must  not 
be  more  than  >a  yds.  The  ball  used  must  be  round  and  fully 
Inflated,  and  musl  not  measure  less  than  i6l,  nor  mote  than  'iS  in. 
ui  dmunference.  It  muit  be  waterproof,  with  no  olrappeil 
seams  out^jle.  and  no  grease  or  other  objectionable  aubsLasce 
pUcedonit.  ThegoalimuUbc  ioit.inwidth,  withaacaa^iar 
J  (t-  above  the  surlace  when  the  water  is  j  It.  or  over  b  depth, 
and  S  ft.  fram  Ihe  bottom  when  the  water  la  lest  than  ;  tu  in 
depth;  in  no  case  must  the  water  in  which  a  game  b  played 
be  leu  than  ]  Ic  Goal  nets  arc  used  in  all  important  malchea. 
The  duration  of  a  match  ia  su^^wscd  to  bei^  minutes,  seven 
mmutca  each  way.  The  officials  condst  at  a  ideree,  a  time- 
keeper  and  two  sool  icoren,  the  Eisl-nanied  oSdal  starting 
he  game  by  throwing  the  ball  into  tbe  i:enire  of  tha  bath. 
'  by  tbe  entire  ball  passing   between  the  (oal 


d  under  the  cross-bar. 


^  orwards.  t  balf-bacic,  a  backs  and  a  ffoalli 
Bwinuner  is  muafty  aiomicd  the  place  at  centra 
his  duty  to  make  all  headway  possible  bo  ai  to  re 
the  opposing  forward  of  the  otbcr  ode.  then  pas  1 
half  or  one  o(  the  backs  and  swim  on  to  within 
tlie  opponent's  goal  and  wait  for  a  pais.  Tlie  otb^.  .„ 
rapidly  follow  him  up  and  each  man  cSTefully  ihadr 

oppoBog  side.    In  handliw  tt-  >-"  ~' ■— -■ 

lor  to  touch  the  ball  with  Gotl 


ig  to  the  centre  of  the 

.re  usually  divided  into 

rrper.    To  Ibe  fastest 

itre-lcrward,  and  it  is 

rh  the  ball  bef  on 

ipidly  back  to  the 

forwards  should 

,  —uJow  one  of  the 

only  «w  hand  may  be  used. 

I  at  the  Bme  time  constjtutea 

a  loui,  as  auo  oocs  ine  noKiuii  01  tnc  rail  or  the  i*de,  during  any 

bath  except  for  the  purpose  of  resting.  Interferina  or  impeding  an 
opponent  in  any  way.  unlcie  he  be  bolding  Ibc  boU,  holding  theball 
under  water  when  tackled,  jumping  from  the  bottom  or  puabing  off 
from  the  side  (except  at  starting  or  icotartiBg)  ia  order  to  pUy  the 
ball  or  duck  an  opponent,  holding,  pulling  back  or  pushing  off  fioai 
an  opporitnt,  turning  on  the  back  to  Uck  at  an  opponent)  assiidnf 
a  player  at  the  start  or  restart  to  get  a  good  pudi  off,  thnnriag  the 
ball  at  the  goalkeeper  from  a  free  throw  or  retuilng  to  play  the  ball 
at  the  command  of  the  refeRe  after  a  foul  or  the  ball  hai  been  out 
of  tbe  field  of  play.  Dribbling  or  striking  tbe  baO  is  bekl  to  be  not 
holding,  but  hiring,  carrying,  pressing  under  water  or  placing  ihe 
hand  under  or  over  Ibe  ball  when  actually  toucbing.  ii  faalding; 
dcibblinj;  up  Ihe  balh  and  thrmifh  the  posts  Is  permiMiUB.  Tlwre 
11  a  penally  atea.  4  yda  from  each  ffool-pDSI,  anil  Ihe  imsginary  line 
acroia  Ibc  barb  11  not  allowed  to  be  posed  by  tbe  respective  «a^ 
keeperm,  otheiwlie  they  ceaunlt  a  louL  They  nay  Hand  loddend 
their  goal,  touch  the  hall  with  both  hands  or  jump  fitim  tbe  bottoin 
10  play  the  ball,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  same  rules  as  to  fouls 
Dnnlv  tAfhpmaiiooIherplayeR.  In  any  ease  they  are  not  allowed 
beyond  ka][.^ataoce.  If  Ihey  do  so  tbe  appD^Dc 

'ere  peflaitiea,  and 

itil  a  goal  hasbeen 

de.     Delibexately 

.    taking  up  a  rnatiaa 

nging  poHllon  alter  tbe 

Hniilir  sroppage  of  play. 


"5" 


■ide  is  awaided  a 

those  guilty  of  them  ar 
score<r  thus  for  the  I 

or  dellberalely  ipiaihing ; ,r- 

wOlul  fouls.  Whenever  the  wli^le  bfewa  for 
to  lamain  in  their  respective  places  until  the  4mU  has  teli  rbe  hand 
of  the  fjayec  to  whom  ihe  free  throw  was  awarded.  A  player  who 
has  been  willully  fouled  within  4  yds.  of  his  opponent's  goal  Uoe  is 
given  a  penally  throw,  and  Ihe  caniequence  is  that  a  close  match 
IS  often  woo  b^  reason  of  a  player  ddLbeiately  brealdng  the  rules 
vhen  his  goal  is  hotly  sssaikd.  In  ordinary  louls  tbe  call  must 
louch  another  i^yer  before  a  goal  can  be  scored,  but  in  peruJty 
throws  it  need  not  Any  olayer  throwing  ihc  ball  over  his  own 
goal  line  concedes  a  Forner  rRrow  10  Ihe  other  side,  but  if  an  oppo^n? 

[o  their  respective  ends,  wairing 
-□me  they  an  allowed  a  rest  of  thne 

, 0  ....ich  ihey  leave  the  wmtcr.    Fouls,  balf-dme  and 

lime  are  decUifld  by  whistle,  apd  goals  by  belL 

Tbe  game  requires  careful  praciicEi^  smart  and  sdeatific  passing. 
bde  and  back-handed  throws,  and  accurate  shoaling    Foe  this 

furpose  '^  throi^ng  tbe  sraltr.polo  ball  "  conlms  are  oonnsoAly 
eld  by  the  lendini  dubs,  who  also  engiaeer  ampctitions  on  points 
for  shouting  at  goaL 
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b  «M  not  unto  the  formation  of  the  London  Water  Fob 
Leas^ue  in  1889  that  the  game  was  specially  catered  for,  but  a 
form  of  it  had  previously  been  known  and  played  in  several 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  1870  the  old  liondon  Swim- 
mtnfc  Association,  the  foreninner  of  the  present  Amateur 
SwimmifiK  Association,  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  rales 
for  a  game  of  "  Football  in  the  water,*''  but  no  report  of  that 
committee  appears  to  have  been  presented.  In  1^876  aquatic 
handball  nutches  were  played  in  the  sea  off  Bournemouth  by 
members  of  the  Bournemouth  Premier  Rowing  Club,  and  in  1877 
there  were  similar  matches  at  the  annual  competition  for  the 
Bon  Accord  Club  in  the  river  Dee,  and  a  year  prior  to  that 
some  rules  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  Aberdeen  Club.  The  game 
at  length  found  its  way  to  the  Midlands,  and  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Midland  Aquatic  Football  Association,  whose  rules  were 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  vogue  in  America,  where  goals 
are  scored  by  placing  the  ball  in  a  marked-out  space  called 
"goal/*  In  1S85  Birming^m  Leander  played  All  England  at 
Portsmouth;  in  i88s  the  Amateur  Swimming  Association  took 
official  recognition  of  the  game,  and  in  i8S3  started  the  English 
championship,  this  being  won  the  first  year  by  Burton-on-Trent. 
Then  came  the  foundation  of  the  London  Water  Polo  League, 
through  whose  agency- county  aAsociations  came  into  being, 
inter-county  matches  were  played,  and  international  games 
arranged.  The  first  county  match^  were  played  in  iSgo,  and 
the  first  international  the  same  year«  the  game  being  between 
England  and  Scotland  at  Kensington  Baths  on  aSth  July. 
Eagjand  was  beaten  by  four  goals  to  none,  but  the  outcome  of 
the  match  was  the  cementing  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
English  and  Scottish  associations,  and  the  gradual  spread  of 
the  game,  until  the  English,  Irish,  Scotthh  and  Welsh  associa- 
tions joined  together  and  formed  an  international  board,  without 
whose  sanction  none  of  the  rules  of  the  game  can  now  be  altered. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  met  Cor  the  first  time  in  1891,  and  since 
then  the  Bluea'  cqmmittee  of  each  university  have  given 
swimming  and  water  polo  a  "  half  blue."  The  game  has  bea>me 
pc^ular  in  many  European  countries,  and  friendly  match» 
between  English  and  continental  clubs  are  frequently  played. 
It  has  also  extended  to  Egypt,  India  and  Australia,  in  which 
a>untries  the  British  rules  have  been  adopted. 

See  the  Amateur  Swimming  Association's  Handbook  for  rules  of 
the  game  and  insuuaions  to  referees.  (W.  Hy.) 

WATER  RlOHTt.  By  the  law  of  England  the  property  in 
the  bed  and  water  of  a  tidal  river,  as  high  as  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows  at  a  medium  spring  tide,  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  crown 
or  as  a  franchise  in  a  grantee  of  the  crown,  such  as  the  lord  of 
a  manor,  or  a  district  council,  and  to  be  extra-parochial.  The 
bed  and  water  of  a  non-tidal  rh'cr  are  presumed  to  belong  to 
the  person  through  whose  land  it  flows,  or,  if  it  divide  two 
properties,  to  the  riparian  proprietors,  the  rights  of  each  extend- 
ing to  midstream  (ad  medium  fi!um  aquae).  In  order  to  give 
riparian  rights,  the  river  must  flow  in  a  defined  channel,  or  at 
least  above  ground.  The  diminution  of  underground  water 
collected  by  percolation,  even  though  malidous,  does  not  give 
a  cause  of  action  to  the  owner  of  the  land  in  which  it  collects, 
it  being  merely  damnum  sine  injuria,  though  he  is  entitled  to 
have  it  unpolluted  unless  a  right  of  pollution  be  gained  against 
him  by  prescription.  The  right  to  draw  water  from  another's 
«dl  is  an  easement,  not  a  profit  d  prendre,  and  is  therefore 
claimable  by  custom.  -  As  a  general  role  a  riparian  proprietor, 
whether  cm  a  tidal  or  a  non-tidal  river,  has  full  rights  of  user 
of  his  property.  Most  of  the  statute  law  will  be  found  in  the 
Sea  Fisheries  Acts  1843  to  1891,  and  the  Salmon  and  Freshwater 
Fhheries  Acts  1861  to  1866.  In  certain  cases  the  rights  of  the 
riparian  proprieton  are  subject  to  the  intervening  rights  of  other 
penoos.  These  rights  vary  according  as  the  river  is  navigable 
or  not,  or  tidal  or  not.  For  instance,  all  the  riparian  proprietors 
WBf^l  combine  to  divert  a  noo^navigable  river,  though  one 
abne  eoold  not  do  so  as  against  the  others,  but  no  combination 
of  riparian  proprietors  could  defeat  the  right  of  the  public  to 
have  a  navigable  river  maintained  undiverted.  We  shall  here 
shortly  the  rights  enjoyed  by.  and  the  limitations 


imposed  upon,  riparian  proprietors,  to  ad^tion  to  those  falling 
under  the  head  of  fishery  or  navigation.  In  these  matters 
English  law  is  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  law  of  other 
countries,  most  of  the  rules  being  deduced  from  Roman  law. 
Perhaps  the  main  difference  is  that  running  water  is  in  Roman 
law  a  res  communis,  like  the  air  and  the  sea.  In  England, 
owiiig  to  the  greater  value  of  river  water  for  manufacturing 
and  other  purposes,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  common  property, 
even  thou^  it  may  be  used  for  navigation.  The  effect  of  this 
difference  is  that  certain  rig^its,  public  in  Roman  law,  such  as 
mooring  and  unloading  cargo,  bathing,  drying  nets,  fishing  for 
oysters,  digging  for  sand,  towing,  &c.,  are  only  acquirable  by 
prescription  or  custom  in  England.  By  Roman  law,  a  hut  might 
lawfully  be  built  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  a  tidal  river;  in 
England  such  a  building  would  be  a  mere  trespass.  Preaching 
on  the  foreshore  is  not  legal  unless  by  custom  or  prescription 
>  (Llandudito  Urban  Council  v.  Woods,  1899,  3  Ch.  705).  Nor 
I  may  a  fisherman  who  dredges  for  oysters  appropriate  a  part  of 
I  the  foreshore  for  storing  them  {Truro  Corporation  v.  Rowe,  1902, 
i  2  iC,B.  709). 

The  right  of  uarof  the  water  of  a  natural  stream  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Kingsdown  in  1858;  "  By  the 
general  law  applicable  to  running  streams,  every  riparian  proprietor 
has  a  right  to  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  use  of  water  Rowing 
past  his  land — for  instance,  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  water  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  his  cattle,  and  this  without  regard  to  the 
effect  which  such  use  may  have  in  case  of  a  deficiency  upon  pro- 
'prietors  lower  down  the  stream.  But,  further,  he  has  a  right  to  the 
use  of  it  for  any  purpose,  or  what  may  be  deemed  the  extraordinary 
use  of  it.  provided  he  does  not  thereby  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
other  proprietors,  either  above  or  below  him.  Subject  to  this  con- 
dition, he  may  dam  up  a  stream  for  the  purposes  of  a  mill,  or  divert 
the  water  for  the  ourpose  of  irrigation.  But  he  has  no  right  to  inter* 
cept  the  rcgubr  now  of  the  stream,  if  he  thereby  interferes  with  the 
lawful  use  of  the  water  by  other  proprietors,  and  inflicts  upon  them 
a  sensible  injury  "  {Miner  v.  Cilmour,  12  Moore's'P.C.  Cases.  156). 
The  rights  of  riparian  proprietors  where  the  flow  of  water  is  artificial 
rest  on  a  different  principle.  .As  the  artificial  stream  is  made  by  a 
person  for  his  own  benefit,  any  right  of  another  person  as  a  riparian 
proprietor  does  not  arise  at  common  law.  as  in  the  case  of  a  natural 
stream,  but  must  be  established  by  grant  or  prescription.  If  its 
origin  be  unknown  the  inference  apoears  to  be  that  riparian  pro- 
prietors  have  the  same  rights  as  if  tne  stream  had  been  a  natural 
one  (^aily  v.  Clark,  1902.  i  Ch.  640).  The  rights  of  a  person  not  a 
riparian  proprietor  who  uses  land  abutting  on  a  river  or  stream  by 
the  licence  or  grant  of  the  riparian  proprietor  are  not  as  full  as  thouga 
he  were  a  riparian  proprietor,  for  he  cannot  be  imposed  as  a  riparian 
proprietor  upon  the  other  proprietors  without  their  concent.  The 
effect  of  this  appears  to  be  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  sensitily  affect 
their  rights,  even  by  the  Ordinary  as  distinguished  from  the  extra- 
ordinary use  of  the  water.  ^  Even  a  riparian  proprietor  cannot  divert 
the  stream  to  a  place  outside  his  tenement  and  there  use  it  for  pur- 
poses unconnected  with  the  tenement  {McCartney  v.  Londonderry 
er  Lough  Swilly  Rly.  Co.,  190a.  A-C.  301). 

The  limitations  to  which  tne  right  of  the  riparian  proprietor  is 
subject  may  be  divided  into  those  existing  by  common  right,  those 
imposed  for  public  purposes,  and  those  established  against  him  by 
crown  grant  or  by  custom  or  prescription.  Under  the  first  head 
comes  tne  public  richt  of  navigation,  of  anchorage  and  fishery  from 
boats  (in  tidal  waters),  and  oitaking  &helI-fiUi  (and  probably  other 
fish  except  royal  fish)  on  the  shore  of  tidal  waters  as  far  as  any 
right  of  several  fishery  does  not  intervene.  Under  the  second  head 
would  fall  the  right  of  eminent  domain  by  which  the  state  takes 
riparian  rights  for  public  pur|>oses,  compensating  the  proprietor, 
the  restrictions  upon  the  sporting  rights  of  the  proprietor,  as  by 
acts  forbidding  the  taking  oi  fish  m  close  time,  and  the  Wild  Biroa 
Protection  Acts,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  ground  of  public  health, 
as  by  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  1876  and  the  regulations  of  port 
sanitary  authCHities.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  rivers  in 
England  may  be  exercised  by  officers  of  the  crown,  as  by  commis- 
sioners of  sewers  or  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Crown  Lands 
Act  1866.  A  brid^  is  erected  and  maintained  by  the  county 
authorities,  and  the  nparian  proprietor  roust  bear  any  inconvenience 
resulting  from  It.  An  example  of  an  adverse  right  by  crown  grant 
is  a  ferry  or  a  port.  The  crown,  moreover,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
realm,  Kas  |uriMtction  to  restrain  the  removal  of  the  foreshore,  the 
natural  barrier  of  the  sea.  by  its  owner  in  case  of  apprehended  danger 
to  the  coast.  The  rights  established  against  a  riparian  proprietor  by 
private  persons  must  as  a  rule  be  based  on  prescription  or  custom. 
only  on  prescription  where  they  are  in  the  nature  of  profits  d  prendre. 
The  public  cannot  claim' such  rights  by  prescription,  still  less  by 
custom.  Among  such  rights  are  the  right  to  land,  to  discharge  cargo, 
to  tow  to  dry  nets,  to  beach  boats,  to  take  sand,  shingle  or  water,  to 
have  a  sea-wall  maintained,  to  pollute  the  water  (subject  to  the  Rivers 
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finUcd  by  Ibe  le^iUtun 


he  tide  cnund*.  or  wiibid  one  'uHonf  oC  hu 


rahtCp  ^lEioiifh  live  hkIiI  DTnaviialkHi  U  cocninon  lo  tht 


■«rsiS.i 


e'_ 

ripariin  land.  Ibe  atvat 

F™vffi!S.™  .„.,....,,_„„„, 

A  fmhwiier  lake  tppan  to  »  £ovFn>ed  bv  the  nme  U«  41  a 
ODO'iidal  river,  lurfice  *iifr  beitie  Pt'i  iWi,  Tbe  preprndeniKe  o[ 
■uihorilyitinfavourotllienahiQrthFnaafiinprDprkCionuibiaii 
tbe  crown.    Ma«  o(  Ihe  Uw  will  be  fotuKl  in  Biultw  v  Ctrmmn, 

UikLawful and  malicioiia  injury  re  «■  and  river banki,  cowing  patlii. 
tluket,  fluod-nie«,  miLI-danis  Ac-,  or  poifonioi  61I1,  U  a  crime 

fpr*  i»  a  franchise  created  by  mnt  or  preKription.  When 
created  il  if  a  highway  a[  a  special  de«npcion.  a  morcpoiy  (a  be 

be  by  act  of  parliament.     In  Hafttxi  v.  C-H.   R>    Co..    1877.  I 
O  B  D.  114  (Tallowed  in  Ditiim  v.   Stirrim.  1^7.  I  Ch  4^7).  il  wai 

tralfic  eaincd  by  a  new  bridge  or  feiry  made  10  provide  lor  new  infEic 


wnbefont27i.   From  ibe  elymalgcy  el  ti^ 

Illy  at  fLnt  o)  wkker,  bur  d  timber  or  uone 

Ibsheryid  tiiiaLntertaniiot  moiAi^nfaiscU 

.    ..  ....-., — -^^  btdt  to  Mafna  Carta. 

,}'Kdw"l'  "" 


m  by  grant  or  prcKrlpliiin.    Numeroui  'fiiheiy 
n  IS  Kdw.  1 1 1,  u.  4.  c.  <  deal  with  tmn,  eipedally  with  ngui 

3  Ch.  tot.  "bete  ii  wuheld  thii  amntof  "wean "in  ilie  IJik  by 
Henry  VIII.  ia  1)16  pined  tbe  bedol  tbe  river  u  ad]  aaibe  rigM 

Jtriil  may  be  erected  by  my  one.  Bibject  to  local  reiulaiiaiii  and 
to  his  dctainmi  tbe  water  no  tonger  tbao  ii  rcatooably  neceaury  l« 
the  workins  nl  the  wheel.  But  ifa  dam  be  pot  acroet  r^nninc  watei, 
the  OttlkjnorilcanorlybejuMiliedby  (rani  or  pctjcriplioii.  or  (in 


Batkiny — The  reported 


often  leiulatcd  by  tbe  by-ka 
_  SciMatU.—VK  law  o(  Scut 


:  a  claim,  whether  the  [oc 


.a 

ahta  lor  public 
1hi!caaHo(S< 

X  eieoini  huu  and  cunni  fiih.  By  the  Army  Act  iBSl.  a  113. 
dierm  on  iSe  march  in  Scoilind  pay  only  ball  toO  at  (eirieL  The 
bi  ol  Eerry  ia  ooe  ol  the  rtt/aiia  mAvra  acquirable  by  (vevriptive 


-^  r-— >— - izand  ID  ibe  berrinf  bihery 

Scotland  have,  by  11  Ceo.111.  c  II.  the  ricbi  to  urn 


bjuoay-   Sea-rreen* 


•""  '1^'  ■(  Enalaad  «a  orii. , 

■(jlhe  ll.iri.vi  u(i(irjl  itata.   whkh   are  ml 
»>l^l«rjr«  "Iw.bin  raiBot  (enerally  iDllQwtd 


.    ActsnlijIAly  the  wil  of  vaviftable  ri< 
trs  eitendi  to  >il  public  navigabTe  nvei 


great  latet  are  "  high  teai  "  wiiW  the  meaning  of  )  juft  of  the 
Reviwi  Statute.  (0.5.  V,  R«/(Cfr,   ■».  US.  Rep.  7,t)}rA  itale 

dan  ovoflow  a  public  highway,  an  inliciable  QuiiaiK«  is  caiuoL 
The  right  of  eminent  domain  u  eicrciacd  10  i  greater  ejtirnt  ihaa 
■  n  England  in  the  compulHry  aEt^uiHiioii  of  litet  for  mill*  aiid  the 
construction  of  leveei  or  em bankmeati.eapeciany  on  the  Miuiuipu. 
In  the  dner  country  of  the  wett  and  in  the  iniBiiv  dntricn.  the 
conunoa  bw  a>  to  Irrigation  hat  had  CO  be  alltml.  and  •rbai  waa 


■■  Arid  Region  Doctni 


i*<"  (l^rbai  been  re-edited  in  1875  and  i«8«.    See  alM  &  A. 


the  Riihl  tf  Ptapenj  m  Tii 
Rtparllolk€  Seitat€  #■  Irrifa^ 
WATBR-SCORPtON.  an 

lamlly  Nepidle,  90  called 


rperfidal  nseabtince  to  ■ 
scorpion,  wnicn  19  ijue  TO  toe  mocuDcatioD  of  tbe  k^  ol  ibe 
aaieri«  pair  [m  prebeniiDB,  and  10  tbe  pmencs  of  a  long 
slentkr  proces,  smulating  a  lail.  at  (he  poncrior  end  af  tin 
abdomen.  The  coinnmn  Briljih  spcciet  (fftpa  ciittra)  lives 
Id  ponds  and  stagnant  water,  and  feeds  upon  atfuatic  animal 
orgaotsms  principalJip  of  cbe  insect  kind.  Respiratton  in  tbe 
adult  b  eflccted  by  means  ol  tlte  caodal  process,  whkh  rornista 
of  a  pair  ol  bill-tubes  capable  ol  being  kKked  t<^ettier  to  form 
a  lipbon  by  means  of  Hhidi  air  is  conducted  to  tiit  Incheae 
al  the  apei  of  the  abdomen  when  Ilie  lip  of  tbe  tube  il  dimst 
above  ihe  surface  of  tbe  water.  In  iinmalure  forms  tbe  tipbta 
IS  undevekpnl  and  breathing  takes  place  tfamugb  ■■  patn  at 
abdomini]  s[drades.  Tbe  cgff.  laid  in  iIr  stems  g(  plants, 
are  su|if>lied  srith  seven  filimcntOBi  ptrxcsses  whiiji  Boat  Indj 


In  Kr/ti  the  holy  i>  braid  and  Rll:  but  It 

gra^dr,  reacbing  a  length  of  between  4  and  5  ul 

WATERSHED,  in  physical  ic<«npby.  tbe  lioe  sqiantisf  tbe 
headslmms  tributary  to  two  different  river-systems  oi  buiAS. 
Alternative  terms 


leader,  and  elongalc 
mrtimea  erroaefiualy 
ipecial  family.  Beki- 


Iiebod)  tbe  walBsbed  is 


(aicr-patiiDg  and  "divide.  Tb* 
otms  Ihe  moit  clearly  maiked  aruer- 
(entle  ^ope  ((.{.  the  ceousl  ptiin  of 
olies  difficult  to  trace,  as  tbe  bead- 

laka  al  the  hi^iest  levels.  Id  a  mouBUinous  couniiy,  vbete 
two  sireaini.  Sowing  in  oppoiiie  diiectiont  but  having  their 
sources  adjacent,  arc  both  jiradually  erodiiij  or  cutting  back 
the  land  at  Lheii  heads,  a  pass  is  lormed.  In  such  cases,  where 
one  stream  erodes  fatter  tbtn  tbe  other,  ibe  Miuuger  may 
ultimately  "  behead  "  the  weaker,  antt  "  caplun  "  tome  ol  il* 
waters,  whose  flaw  is  divened  from  one  basin  to  anolbet. 
WATERSPOUT.  . 


Ler-surface.  and  in  oiifin  a 


to{»..J 


rhiiliol,  funnel-shaped  cloud,  first  obaei^ed 
as  a  pendant  from  tbe  mass  of  ttocm-doud  above,  Metns  to 
grow  tiowDwarrii.  tapciing.  towards  the  water-suiiace.  srhkb  is 
violenlly  agitated,  and  bully  (when  the  spout  is  [uUy  developed) 
appears  to  lie  drama  up  la  meet  the  cbud  from  above.  This 
appeaiauce  is  deceplivt.  u  the  bulk  of  the  walei  carried  aJoBC 
by  the  whirling  ipoui  is  n^ndensetl  liom  the  atnHspkere.  and, 
even  when  the  spout  is  fanned  over  a  sall-valeriuibce.it 
found  10  be  fresh.  Waterspouts  occur  most  {rcquently  ovti 
tbe  warm  scat  oi  the  Inpacs.  but  ibey  are  not  ""■fintd  M  tlia 
wantet  tiupicil  KasoDt,  or  even  to  low  latitudes. 


COLLECTING  AREAS) 

VATSB  nrPPLT.  TUi  iniclc  li  cDnfined  id  ibe  o 
and  uonie  of  naier  [oi  domuiic  ind  induilcU  u 
nigUiDBiUidilipurilicalioiioiii  Jargcscik.  The  con 
al  water  b  dealt  vUb  In  Ihc  irtidi  AgUEDun. 


tnriace  Inm  lajr  part  of  vhkh.  if  the  ground  »en  impcnruble, 
wutt  would  flow  by  gravilation  put  any  poinl  in  a  natural 
nlcrcouree  ii  camnunly  known  in  Europe  ai  the  "  hydro- 
papbic  baiin  "  above  ibai  point.  In  Englitb  il  hai  been  called 
indifferently  the  "catchment  baiin."  ihe  " gathering  ground." 
the  "drainage  area"  and  the  "walenhed."  The  latter  term, 
iboiigb  otiginally  equivalent  to  the  GetDun  Wasitruhtidt — 
"  wiler-paiting  " — is  perhipa  [east  open  to  objection.  The 
walef.parting  is  the  line  bounding  such  an  aiea  and  separating 

linguiahed  as  ibe  light  agdleli  bank  tcspecLivcty, 
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thcS|] 


Xing 


!ly  impermeal 


(UiKIuic  ol  the  rocks  largely 
»l  10  much  of  the  rainlall  as  sinks  into 
evaporaled.  Thvs  Ihe  &gun  and  irtk  . 
may  not  be  coincident  with  that  of  ih< 
ground  watershed;  and  tbe  9d«  in  any 
watertfaed, 

:d  tbt  area  appaitotly  drained  ' 

Rxtvolf  eiisu,  tbe  voli 
tvpply  fntm 
[videnlly  UmHtd  to  tbe 


i   the 


•toted  in  thrfr  aunerous  fiiHree  or  JoinlL  eamBooiy  yield  a  mutb 
bigher  pniponioo  oI  H.called  dry  wealhet  Aov. 

When,  however.  ■  reservoir  is  employed  to  equalize  the 
Row  during  and  bdori  Ibe  period  ol  dry  wcslbcr.  ibe  minioium 
Bow  continuously  ivaiUblc  tnay  be  increased  to  a  _^,j 
much  higher  figure,  depending  upon  the  capacity  of     """^ 

it.  In  such  a  e»K  the  fint  essential  in  deleminlDg  the  yield 
is  to  ascertain  the  niniall.     For  this  puipose,  U  ibere  are  bo 

be  formed  Irom  numeious  gaugingi  thtoughoul  the  country, 
most  of  which  are  published  in  Briliii  Rain/all,  initialed  by  Ihe 
laie  Mr  C,  J.  Symons,  F  R  S..  and  now  carried  00  by  Di  H.  R. 


icepl  in 


y  lead  la 


a  single  gauge,  and  this 


ipon  single  gauges  in  the  ptu  ha 
Tors  in  tbe  estimated  tdallon  b 
le  ground. 


'  ancettaintln  an  iljuttntcd  bgr  the  following  actual  eiample: 

ground  hivini  the  natural  prSile  ihown  by  the  •rciion  (lit.  i). 
gavT  during  Ihne  consecutive  years  Ibe  refepcciiva  falls  ihtntn  by 


•at  Ibe  CDvne  oi  the  river  Severn,  (be  head-waicn  ol  w 
ire  clueHy  supplied  from  such  locmalioni,  this  rue  does 
■alcraliy  cbaage.  even  down  to  ibe  diy  ol  Worcester, 
which  tbe  <lisch>tge  flaws  itom  i,:5b,aaa  acres,  Bui  in  >m 
areas,  which  on  Ihe  amage  an  necessiiily  nearer  10  the  wi 
pHiing.  the  limiu  an  mucfa  wider,  and  Ibe  rale  of  minii 
dbcharfe  is  generally  smalbr. 
Thui.  lor  rumple,  on  looo  acM  or  Im.  il  emnwity  falli  10 

ii«  ol  Scptcinbcr  itaj,  toonc-Ihirty-hfliiof  acubic  fool  pcriei 
per  1000  arret.  In  thit  ox,  however,  nme  ol  Ihe  water  pivh 
rawed  throush  ilx  bedi  atid  ioints  of  roelu  to  an  adjoinrpf  wi 
bini  at  a  lover  level,  and  had  both  iticaHU  tieofl  gaujed  Ihe  ave 
■nikl  probably  have  been  coniiikrably  iieaUT.  Tbe  Thaox 
Tcddinjton.  led  larjely  from  arlaceoui  aiea*,  ftllduriM  ten  da) 
Stplcnlbcr  1598  [the  artidiclal  abjiriclioni  lor  the  mppbr  ol  Lor 

Dae-ftlifaaJ  a  cubic  foot  pcrKcondper  1000  acres,  Owinft.  bom 
la  the  very  variable  pcrmcabiUly  of  the  sliala,  the  tributarin  ol 
Thamn,  when  vparatcly  gauged  in  dry  leaKHit,  yield  Ihe  r 


of  En^od  «-cn  grealfj  variny  of  dry  weather  flow  prevails  ihan  in 
the  we«.  and  upon  Ihe  chalh  [oroulians  ihefe  are  lenerally  no 
xirfice  Kreanu,  eicepi  inch  as  bum  oul  aitrrwH  weal  her  and  lonn 
i^ n-called " liaumcs."  Onlheoilier haod,Hnerccl(sin moantair 
diitricta.  aHaUy  the  graahes,  owing  10  the  great  quanily  ol  water 


the  hciEhl  of  the  doiicd  . 

d^ttS^' .Ehi^%t  cHn  le 

length  ^i6o> 

measured  upwardi  from  the  dai 

In  a  vertical  plane  by  the  prevailinf  winds  blowing  from  i-  -^..^-„ 
N — after  passing  Ihe  steep  bank  at  C  D — may  bcTadOy  understood, 

ai  pouLble.  upon  a  plane  surface  of  the  earth — horiiontai.  or  so 
inclined  that,  if  prodvred.  espeeially  Id  Ihe  dircctloa  of  prevailing 

inicoded  10  be  rrnrcienied  by  thai  gauge.    It  has  been  commonly 
stated  ihat  rainlall  intieaHwith  the  altitude.   This  is  brcBdIy  ine. 

the  earth  other  inRucnccs  arc  al  wark.  In  He   r  itit  ihirk  line 
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they  contained  as  the  altitude  iocreoaed.    But  until  the  clouds  rise 
above  the  hill  there  is  an  obvious  countervailing  tendency  to  com> 
pression,  and  in  steep  slopes  thb  may  reduce  or  entirely  prevent  pre- 
cipitation until  the  summit  is'reached.  when  a  fall  of  pressure  with 
commotion  must  occur.    Very  high  mountain  ranges  usually  consist 
of  many  ridges,  among  whKh  rain-clouds  are  entangled  in  their 
ascent,  and  in  such  cases  precipitation  towards  the  windward  side  of 
the  main  range,  though  on  the  leeward  sides  of  the  minor  ridges  of 
which  it  is  formed,  may  occur  to  so  large  an  extent  that  before  the 
summit  is  reached  the  clouds  are  exhausted  or  nearly  so,  and  in  thb 
case  the  toul  precipitation  is  less  on  the  leeward  than  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  ttie  main  range;  but  in  the  moderate  heights  of  the 
United  Kingdom  it  more  commonly  happens  from  the  causes  ex- 
plained that  precipitation  is  prevented  or  greatly  retarded  until  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  is  reached.   The  followmg  cause  also  contributes 
to  the  latter  effect.    Imagine  deven  raindrops  A  to  K  to  fall- simul- 
taneously and  equi-distantly  from  the  horixootal  plane  AM.  A  strong 
wind  is  urging  the  drops  from  left  to  right.   The  drops  A  and  K  may 
be  readily  conceived  to  be  equally  diverted  by  the  wind,  and  to  fall 
near  the  tops  of  the  two  hills  respectively.   Not  so  drop  C,  for  directly 
the  summit  is  passed  the  wind  necessarily  widens  out  vertically  and. 
having  a  greater  space  to  fill,  loses  forward  velocity.    It  may  even 
eddy  backwards,  as  indicated  by  the  curved  arrows,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thins,  in  walking  up  a  steep  hill  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  the  flight  oT  the  clouds,  to  find  that  the  rain  is  coming  from 
behind.    Much  the  ttme  tendency  exists  with  respect  to  all  drops 
between  B  and  E,  but  at  F  the  wind  has  begun  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  new  regime  and  to  assume  more  regular  forwacd  motion,  and 
as  }  is  approached,  where  vertical  contraction  of  the  passage  through 
which  the  wind  must  pass  takes  (ilace,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  lift  the  raindrops  beyond  their  proper  limits.    The  general  effect 
is  that  the  latn  falline  from  between  G  and  K  is  spread  over  a  greater 
area  of  the  earth  G'lv  than  that  falling  from  the  equal  space  between 
B  and  F,  which  reaches  the  ground  within  the  smaller  area  B'F'. 
From  thu  cause  also,  therefore,  the  leeward  side  of  the  valley  re- 
ceives more  rain  than  the  windward  side.    In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west,  and  some  misapprehen- 
sion has  been  caused  by  the  bare,  but  perfectly  correct,  statement 
that  the  general  slope  towards  the  western  coast  is  wetter  than 
that  towards  the  eastern.   Over  the  whole  width  of  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  or  of  the  Welsh  mountain  ranges  only,  this  is  so; 
but  it  u  nevertheless  true  that  the  leeward  side  oian  individual  valley 
or  range  of  hills  generally  receives  more  rain  than  the  windward  side. 
Successive  abstraction  of  raindrops  as  the  rain-clouds  pass  over 
ridge  after  ridge  causes  a  gradually  diminishing  precipitation,  but 
this  is  generally  insufficient  to  reverse  the  locu  conditions,  which 
tend  to  the  contrary  effect  in  individual  ranges.    The  neglect  of 
these  facts  has  led  to  many  errors  in  estimating  the  mean  rainfall  on 
watershed  areas  from  the  fall  observed  at  gauges  in  particular  ports 
of  those  areas. 

In  the  simplest  case  of  a  single  mountain  valley  to  be  used  for  the 
supply  of  an  impounding  reservoir,  the  rainfall  wioilld  be  known  at 
live  points,  three  being  in  the  axis  of  the  valley,  of  which  one  is  near 
the  point  of  intersection  of  that  axis  with  the  boundary  of  the 
watershed.  Then,  in  order  to  connect  with  these  the  effect  of  the 
right-  and  left-hand  dopes,  there  should  be  at  ksast  one  gauge  on' each 
«de  about  the  middle  height,  and  approximately  in  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  the  valley  passing  through  the  central  gauge;  The 
relative  depths  recorded  in  the  several  gauges  depend  mainly  upon 
the  direction  of  the  valley  and  steepness  of  the  bounding  hills.  The 
gauge  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  farthest  from  the  source  will  in  a 
aride  valley  generally  record  the  k»st  rainfall,  and  one  of  those  on 
the  south-west  side,  the  highest.  M  uch  will  depend  upon  the  judicious 
placing  of  the  gauges.  Each  gauge  shoukl  have  for  lo  or  15  yds. 
around  it  an  uninterrupted  plane  fairiy  representing  the  general 
level  or  inclination,  as  tne  case  may  be.  of  the  ground  for  a  much 
larger  distance  around  it.  The  earliest  records  of  such  gauges 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  any  apparently  anomalous 
result  is  obtained,  the  cause  should  be  traced,  and  when  not  found 
in  the  gause  itself,  or  in  its  treatment,  other  gauges  shouki  be  used  to 
check  It.  The  central  gauge  is  useful  for  correcting  and  checking  the 
others,  but  in  such  a  perfectly  simple  case  as  the  straight  valley 
above  assumed  it  may  be  omitted  in  calculating  the  results,  and  if 
the  other  four  oauges  are  properly  placed,  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
their  resalts  wiU  probably  not  dittcr  widely  from  the  true  mean  for 
the  valley.  But  such  records  carried  on  for  a^year  or  many  years 
would  afford  no  knowledge  of  the  'worst  conditions  that  could  arise 
in  longer  periods,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  much  older  gauges 
not  far  distant  and  subject  to  somewhat  nmilar  conditions.  The ' 
nearer  such  long-period  gauges  are  to  the  local  gauges  the  more 
likely  are  their  records  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
work  of  the  Late  Mr  JamcsGlaishcr.F.R.S.,  of  the  late  Mr  G.J.  Symons, 
F.R.S..  of  the  Metearok»ical  Office  and  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society}  ha»  resulted  in  ttie  establishment  of  a  vast  number  of  rain- 
gauges  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  generally, 
though  not  always,  found  that  the  mean  rainfall  over  a  long  period 
can  be  determined,  for  an  area  upon  which  the  actual  fall  is  known 
only  for  a  diort  period,  by  as8i(;iiing  to  the  missing  years  of  the  short- 

period  gauges,  r- the  same  proportion  to  those  of 

correspondinr  'od  pauses,  that  the  rainfalls  df 


the  known  yean  in  the  short 'period  gauges  bear  to  those  of  oom» 
spending  years  in  the  long-pcnod  gauges.  In  making  such  compari- 
sons, it  IS  always  desirable,  if  possible,  to  select  as  standards  long* 
period  gauses  which  are  so  situated  that  the  short-peiiod  district  liei 
bcrMk-ecn  them.  Where  suitably  placed  k>ng-penod  gauges  exist* 
and  where  care  has  been  exereised  in  ascertaining  the  authenticity 
of  their  records  and  in  making  the  comparisons,  tot  short  records  of 
the  local  gauges  may  be  thus  carried  back  into  the  long  perkxls  with 
neariy  correct  results. 

Rainfall  is  proverbially  uncertain;  but  it  would  appear  from  the 
most  trustworthy  records  that  at  any  given  place  the  toul  rainfall 
during  any  period  of  50  yeara  will  be  within  1  or  3  %  of  the  total 
raintall  at  the  same  place  during  any  other  period  of  50  yean,  while 
the  records  of  any  period  of  35  >'ears  will  generally  be  laund  to  fall 
withia  3i  %  of  the  mean  of  50  years,  It  is  equally  satisfactory  to 
know  that  there  is  a  nearly  constant  ratio  on  any  given  area  (ex> 
cecdin^  perhaps  1000  acres)  between  the  true  mean  annual  rainfall, 
the  rainfall  of  the  driest  year,  the  two  driest  consecutive  years 
and  any- other  groups  of  driest  conaecutive  years.  Thus  in  any 
period  of  50  years  the  driest  year  (not  at  lin  individual  gauge  but 
upon  such  an  area)  will  be  about  65%  of  the  mean  tor  the  50 
years. 

That  in  the  Mro  driest  consecutive  yeara  will  be  about  7$%  of  the 
mean  for  the  50  ycan< 

That  in  the  three  driest  consecutive  yean  will  be  about  80  %  of  the 
mean  for  the  50  yean. 

That  in  the  four  driest  consecutive  yean  will  be  about  83%  of  the 
mean  for  the  50  years. 

That  in  the  five  driest  consecutive  yean  will  be  about  85  %  of  the 
mean  for  the  50  years. 

That  in  (he  six  driest  consecutive  yeara  will  be  about  86|  %  of  the 
mean  for  the  50  yeara. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  variations  of  actual  rainfall  produced  Jay 
irrc|!;ular  surface  levels,  the  very  small  area  of  a  single  rain-gauac  u 
subject  to  much  greater  variations  in  short  periods  than  can  posubly 
occur  over  larger  areas.  If.  therefore,  instead  of  regarding  only  the 
mean  rainfall  of  several  gauges  over  a  series  of  years,  we  compare  the 
relative  falls  in  short  intervals  of  time  among  gauges  yicloing  the 
same  general  averages,  the  discrepancies  prove  to  be  very  great,  and 
it  follows  that  the  maximum  possible  intensity  of  discharge  from 
different  areas  rapidly  increases  as  the  uxe  of  the  watenhed  decreases. 
Extreme  cases  ol  locail  discharge  are  due  to  the  phenomena  known 
in  America  as  "  ctoud-bursts,  whkrh  occasionally  occur  in  Great 
Britain  and  result  in  dischai^ges,  the  Intensities  of  which  have  rarely 
been  recorded  by  rain-gauges.  The  periods  of  such  discharges  are 
so  short,  their  positions  so  isolated  and  the  areas  affected  so  small, 
that  we  have  little  or  no  exact  knowledge  concerning  them,  though 
their  disastrous  results  are  well  known.  They  do  not  dtrectiv  affect 
the  Question  of  supply,  bat  may  vccy  seriously  affect  the  works  from 
which  that  supply  is  giveo. 

Where  in  this  article  the  term  **  evaporation  "  is  used  aJone, 
it  is  to  be  undentood  to  Include  abaofpiion  by  vegetatioD. 
Of  the  total  quantity  of  raibfafl  a  very  variable  pi»-  evMpfam 
portion  is  rapidly  absorbed  or  re-evaporated.  Thta  ooamiS 
in  the  western  moutitain  districts  of  Great  Britain, 
largely  composed  of  neariy  impenneable  rocks  more 
or  less  covered  with  pasture  and  moorland,  the  water  evaporated 
and  absorbed  by  vegetation  is  from  13  to  1 5  in.  out  of  a  rainfall 
of  80  in.,  or  from  16  to  19%,  and  is  nearly  constant  down  to 
about  60  in.,  where  the  proportion  of  lota  is  therefore  from  t» 
to  35%.  The  Severn  down  to  Worcester,  draining  1,356,000  acres 
of  generally  flatter  land  largely  of  the  same  lithologlcal  character, 
gave  in  the  dry  season  from  the  xst  of  Joly  1887  to  the  3otb 
of  June  1888  a  loss  of  17-93  io«  upon  a  rainfall  of  37-34  in.  ot 
about  66%;  while  in  the  wet  season,  lat  of  July  1883  to  the 
30th  of  June  1883,  the  loss  was  31  •09  fn.  upon  a  rainfall  of 
43-36  in.,  or  only  49%.  Upon  the  Thames  basin  down  to 
Teddington.  having  an  area  of  3,353,000  acres,  the  loss  in  the 
dry  season  from  the  ist  of  July  1890  to  the  30th  of  June  1891 
was  17- 33  in.  out  of  a  rainfall  of  3x-63  in.,  or  79%;  while  ia 
the  wet  season,  ist  of  July  1888  to  the  30th  of  June  1889,  it  was 
18-96  out  of  39*33  in.,  or  only  65%.  In  the  eastern  counties 
the  rainfall  is  loww  and  the  evaporation  approximately  the 
same  as  upon  the  Thames  area,  so  that  the  percentage  of  loss 
is  greater.  But  these  are  merely  broad  examples  and  averages 
of  many  still  greater  variations  over  smaller  areas.  They  show 
generally  that,  as  the  rainfall  increases  on  any  given  area  evapora- 
tion increases,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion.  Again,  the  loss 
from  a  given  rainfall  depends  greatly  upon  the  previous  Season. 
An  inch  falling  in  a  single  day  on  a  saturated  mountain  area 
will  nearly  all  reach  the  rivers,  but  if  it  falls  during  a  drought 
si»veo>eighths  may  be  lost  so  far  as  the  po^od  of  the  drought 
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is  concenied.  In  such  «  case'inost  of  the  watn  is  absot1>e(I  by 
tbc  few  upper  inches  of  soU,  only  to  be  re-evaporated  during  the 
next  few  days,  and.  the  small  proportion  which  sin^s  into  the 
ground  probably  issues  in  springs  nuiny  months  later.'  Thus 
the  actual  yield  of  rainfall  to  the  streams  depends  laiigdy  upon 
the  mode  of  its  time-distribution,  and  without  a  knowledge 
of  this  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  yield  of  a  particular 
rainfalL  In  estimating  the  evaporation  to  be  dcductexl  from 
the  rainfalL  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  flow  into  a 
reservoir,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  loss  from  a 
constant  water  surface  is  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as 
from  the  intermittently  saturated  land  surface.  Even  neglecting 
the  isolated  and  local  diacbirges  due  to  excessive  and  generally 
unrecorded  rainfall,  the  variation  in  the  discharge  of  all  streams, 
and  e^>ecially  of  mountain  streams,  is  very  great..  We  have 
teen  that  the  average  flow  from  mountain  areas  in  Great  Britain 
towards  the  end  of  a  dry  season  does  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  a 
cubic  foot  per  second  per  xooo  acres^  Adopting  this  general 
minimum  as  the  unit,  we  find  that  the  flow  from  such  areas  up 
to  about  sooo  acres,  whose  mean  annual  rainfall  exceeds. ^o  In., 
may  be  expected  occasionally  to  reach  300  cub.  ft.,  or  1500  such 
units;  while  from  similar  areas  of  20,000  or  30,000  acres  with 
the  same  mean  rainfall  the  discharge  sometimes  reaches  1200  or 
1300  such  units.  It  is  well  to  compare  these  results  with  those 
obtained  from  much  larger  areas  but  with  lower  mean  rainfall. 
The  Thames  at  Teddington  has  been  continuously  gauged  by 
the  Thames  Conservators  since  18S3,  and  the  Severn  at  Worcester 
by  the  writer,  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  during 
the  10  yean  x88i  to  1890  inclusive.  The  highest  flood,  common 
to  the  two  periods,  was  that  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of 
Fdsnxary  1883.  On  that  occasion'  the  Thames  records  gave  a 
discharge  of  7*6  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  xooo  acres,  and  the 
Severn  records  a  discharge  of  8'6  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  1000 
acres,  or  38  and  43  respectively  of  the  above  units;  while  in 
Febmary  188 x,. before  the  Thames  gaugings  were  commenced, 
tlw  Severn  had  risen  to  47  of  such  units,  and  subsequently  in 
May  1886  rose  to  so  such  units,  though  the  Thames  about  the 
same  time  only  rose  to  13.  But  in  November  1894  the  Thames 
rose  to  about  80  such  units,  and  old  records  on  the  Severn 
bridges  show  that  that  river  must  on  many  occasions  have  risen 
to  considerably  over  xoo  units.  In  both  these  cases  the  natural 
maxhnuih  dacharge  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the  storage 
produced  by  artificial  canalixation  of  the  rivers. 
These  iUttstrations  of  the  enormous  variability  of  discharge 
to  explain  what  Is  popularly  so  little  understood,  namely, 
the  advantage  which  riparian  owners,  or  other  persons 
interested  in  a  given  stream,  may  derive  from  works 
constructed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
the  water  of  that  stream— it  may  be  to  a  totally 
different  watershed— for  the  purposes  of  a  town  supply.  Under 
modem  legislation  no  such  abstraction  of  water  is  usually 
allowed,  even  iif  limited  to  times  of  flood,  except  on  condition 
of  an  augmentation  of  the  natural  dry-weather  flow,  and  this 
condition  at  once  involves  the  construction  of  a  reservoir.  The 
water  supplied  to  the  stream  from  such  a  reservoir  b  known 
as  '*  compensation  water,"  and  is  generally  a  first  charge  upon 
the  works.  This  water  is  usually  given  as  a  continuous  and 
uniform  flow,  but  in  special  cases,  for  the  convenience  of  mill- 
owners,  as  an  intermittent  one.'  In  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  it  generally  amounts  to  one-third 
of  the  whole  so-called  "  available  supply."  In  Wales  it  is  usually 
about  one-fourth,  and  elsewhere  still  less;  but  in  any  case  it 
amounts  to  many  times  the  above  unit  of  one-fifth  of  a  cubic 
foot  per  second  per  xooo  acres.  Thus  the  benefit  to  the  fisheries 
and  to  the  riparian  owners  generally  is  beyond  all  question;  but 
the  cost  to  the  water  authority  of  conferring  that  benefit  b 
also  very  i;reat — commonly  (according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
natural  flow  intended  to  be  rendered  uniform)  20  to  35%  of 

^The  volume  of  crnnpentacioB  water  is  usually  fined  as  a  given 
fnctkm  o(  the  •o-called  ^'  available  supply  "  (which  by  a  convention 
that  has  served  its  purpose  well,  is  understood  to  be  the  average  flow 
of  the  sCfcaai  during  the  three  comecutive  driest  years). 


the  whole  expenditure  upon  the  reservoir  works.  Down  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  the  proportioning  of  the  aize  of  a 
reservoir  to  its  work  was  a  very  rough  operation.  yttUmi 
There  were  few  rainfall  statbtics,  little  was  known  Mtnmm 
of  the  total  loss  by  evaporation,  and  still  less  of  its  "^"^ 
distribution  over  the  different  periods  of  dry  and  "**"'•'»'• 
wet  weather.  Certain  general  principles  have  since  been  laid 
down,  and  within  the  proper  limits  of  their  application  have 
proved  excellent  guides.  In  conformity  with  the  above-men- 
tioned convention  (by  which  compensation  water  b  determined 
as  a  certain  fraction  of  the  average  flow  during  the  three  driest 
consecutive  years)  the  available  su(^y  or  flow  from  a  given 
area  b  stiU  understood  to  be  the  *avcrage  annual  rainfall  during 
those  years,  less  the  corresponding  evaporation  and  absorption 
by  vegetation.  But  thb  is  evidently  only  the  case  when  the 
reservoir  impounding,  the  water  from  such  an  area  b  of  just 
sufiicient  capacity  to  equalize  that  flow  without  possible  exhaus- 
tion in  any  one  of  the  three  summers.  If  the  reservoir  were 
larger  it  might  equally  the  flow  of  the  four  or  more  driest 
consecutive  years,  which  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  the  three;  if  smaller,  we  might  only  be  able  to  count  upon 
the  average  of  the  flow  of  the  two  driest  consecutive  years,  and 
there  are  many  reservoirs  which  will  not  yield  continuously 
the  average 'flow  of  the  stream  even  in  the  single  driest  year. 
.With  further  experience  it  has  become  obvious  that  very  few 
reservoirs  are  capable  of  equalising  the  full  flow  of  the  three 
consecutive  driest  years,  and  each  engineer,  in  estimating  th« 
yield  of  such  reservoirs,  has  deducted  from  the  quantity  ascer- 
tained -on  the  assumption  that  they  do  so,  a  certain  quantity 
representing,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  overflow  which  in 
one  or  more  of  such  years  might  be  lost  from  the  reservoir. 
The  actual  .size  of  the  reservoir  which  would  certainly  yield 
the  assumed  supply  throughout  the  driest  periods  has  therefore 
been  largely  a  matter  of  judgment.  Empirical  rules  have  grown 
up  assigning  to  each  dbtrict,  according  to  its  average  rainfall, 
a  particular  number  of  days'  supply,  independently  of  any  inflow, 
as  the  contents  of  the  reservoir  necessary  to  secure  a  given  yield 
throuc^out  the  driest  seasons.  But  any  such  genoalizations 
are  dangerous  and  have  frequently  led  to  disappointment  and 
sometimes  to  needless  expenditure.  The  exercise  of  sound 
judgment  in  such  matters  will  always  be  necessary,  but  it  b 
nevertheless  important  to  formulate,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
conditions  upon  which  that  judgment  should  be  based.  Thus 
in  order  to  determine  truly  the  continuously  available  discbarge 
of  any  stream,  it  b  necessary  to  know  not  only  the  mean  flow 
of  the  stream,  as  represented  by  the  rainfall  less  the  evaporation, 
but  also  the  least  favourable  distribution  of  that  flow  throughout 
any  year. 

The  most  trving  time^distribation  of  which  the  author  has  had 
experience  in  the  United  Kinedom,  or  which  he  has  been  able  to 
discover  from  a  comparison  cm  rainfalls  upon  nearly  impermeable 
areas  exceeding  1000  acres,  is  graphically  represented  by  the  thick 
irregular  line  in  the  left-hand  half  of  fig.  ^,  where  the  total  flow  for 
the  driest  ytar  measures  100  on  the  vertical  percentage  scale;  the 
horizontal  time  scale  being  divided  into  calendar  months. 

The  diagram  applies  to  ordinary  areas  suitable  for  reservoir  con- 
struction and  in  which  the  minimum  flow  of  the  stream  reaches  about 
one-fifth  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second  per  1000  acres.  Correspondingly, 
•the  stmight  Kne  a  a  represents  uniformly  distributed  supply,  also 
cumulatively  recorded,  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  over  the  same 
period.  But,  apart  from  the  diurnal  fluctuations  of  consumption 
which  may  be  equaliaed  by  local  "  service  reservoirs."  uniform 
distribution  of  supply  throughout  twelve  months  is  rarely  what  we 
requine;  and  to  represent  tw  demand  in  most  towns  correctly,  we 
should  increase  the  angle  of  thb  line  to  the  horizontal  during  the 
summer  and  diminish  it  during  the  winter  months,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  k  b.  The  most  notable  features  of  this  particular 
diagram  are  as  follows:  Up  to  the  end  of  S9  days  (to  the  28th  Febru< 
ary)  the  rat^  of  flow  b  shown,  by  the  greater  steepness  of  the  thick 
line,  to  be  greater  than  the  mean  for  the  year,  and  the  surplus 
water'--about  11%  of  the  flow  during  the  year— must  be  stored; 
but  during  the  184  days  between  this  and  the  end  of  the  24^rd  day 
(31st  August)  the  rate  of  flow  b  generally  below  the  mean,  while  from 
that  day  to  the  end  of  the  year  tt  h  a^in  for  the  most  part  above  the 
mean.  Now,  m  order  that  a  reservoir  may  enable  the  varying  flow, 
represented  cumulatively  by  the  irregular  line,  to  be  discharged  in 
a  continuous  and  uniform  flow  to  satisfy  a  demand  represented 
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cumulatively  by  the  straight  line  a  a.  its  capacity  must  be  such  that 
it  win  hold  not  only  the  ii  %  surplus  of  the  same  year,  but  that,  on 
June  loth.  when  this  surplus  has  been  used  to  satisfy  the  demand,  it 
will  still  contain  the  water  e  d — i9%-'Stored  from  a  previous  year: 
otherwise  between  June  loth  and  August  31st  the  reservoir  will  be 
empty  and  only  the  drv  weather  flow  of  the  stream  will  be  available 
for  supply.  In  short,  it  the  rc8cr\'oir  is  to  equalize  the  whole  flow  of 
this  year,  it  must  have  a  capacity  equal  to  the  greatest  deficiency 
c  d  of  the  cumulative  flow  mlow  the  cumulative  demand,  plus  the 
ercatest  excess  c/of  the  cuqnulative  flow  over  the  cumulative  demand. 
This  capacity  is  represented  by  the  height  of  the  line  aV  (drawn 
parallel  to  a  a  from  the  point  of  maximum  surplus 7)  vertically  above 
the  point  of  greatest  denciency  c,  and  equal,  on  the  vertical  scale,  to 
the  difference  between  the  height  e«48%  and  g»78%  or  30%  of 
the  stream«flow  during  the  driest  year.  A  reservoir  so  proportioned 
to  the  stream-flow  with  a  proper  addition  to  avoid  drawing  off  the 
bottom  water,  would  probably  be  safe  in  Great  Britain  in  any,  year 
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After  the  reservoir  begins  to  {all~4n  ihb  case  at  tht  end  of  Fefaniary 
— no  ordinary  change  in  the  variation  of  demand  can  affect  |kte 
Question,  subject  of  course  to  the  cumulative  demand  not  exceedini; 
tne  reservoir  yield  for  the  assumed  year  of  minimum  rainfall.  In 
assuming  a  demand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  below  the  meoo, 
resulting  in  an  overflow  equal  in  thb  case  to  ft  «  at  the  end  of  February 
and  increaung  our  reservoir  to  mcci  it,  we  assume  also  that  some 
additional  suppljr  to  that  reservoir  beyond  the  11  %  of  the  stream- 
flow  from  the  driest  year  can  be  obtained  from  the  previous  year. 
In  relation  to  this  supply  from  the  previous  year  the  most  tiying 
assumption  is  that  the  rainfall  of  that  year,  tocher  with  that  01  the 
driest  year,  will  be  the  rainfall  of  the  two  dncst  consecutive  yeark 
We  have  already  seen  that  while  the  rainfall  of  the  driest  of  50  years 
b  about  63%  of  the  mean,  that  of  the  driest  two  consecutive 
yean  is  about  75  %  of  the  mean.  It  foIlowB,  therefore,  that  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  driest  cannot  have  a  rainfall  less  than 
about  87  %  of  the  mean.   As  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  a  deduction 

lying  between  a  constant  figure  and  a 
direct  proportional  to  the  rainfall,  we 
ahould  err  on  the  safe  side  in  aaauming 
the  flow  in  the  second  driest  year  to  be 


increased  proportionally  to  the  rainfall, 
or  by  the  dinereoce  between  63 


Fic.  3. 

for  a  uniform  demand  eoual  to  the  cumulative  stream-flow;  or,  if  it 
failed,  that  failure  would^  be  of  very  short  duration,  and  would 
probably  only  occur  once  in  *fi  years. 

It  may  be  at  first  sisht  objected  that  a  case  is  assumed  In  which 
there  is  no  overflow  before  the  reservoir  begins  to  fall,  and  therefore 
no  such  loss  as  generally  occurs  from  that  cause.  This  is  true,  but  it 
is  only  so  because  we  have  made  our  reservoir  large  enough  to  contain 
in  addition  to  its  stock  of  19%,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  all  the 
surplus  water  that  passes  during  the  earlier  nontns  in  thu  driest  year 
with  its  least  favourable  time-distribution  of  flow.  Experience 
shows,  in  fact,  that  if  a  different  distribution  of  the  assumed  rainfall 
occun,  that  distribution  will  not  try  the  reservoir  more  severely  while 
the  hitherto  assumed  uniform  rate  of  demand  is  maintained.  But,  as 
above  stated,  the  time-distribution  of  demand  is  never  quite  uniform. 
The  particular  drought  shown  on  the  diagram  is  the  result  of  an 
exceptionally  eariy  deficiency  of  rainfall  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  variation  of  oemand  shown  by  the  dotted  line  6  fr,  is  the  most 
trying  condition.  The  reservoir  bcsins  to  fall  at  the  end  oif  February, 
and  continues  to  do  so  with  few  and  short  exceptions  until  the  end  of 
August,  and  it  so  happens  that  about  the  end  of  August  this  dotted 
line,  h  6  representing  actual  cumulative  demand,  crosses  the  straight 
line  a  a  of  uniform  cfemand,  so  that  the  excess  of  demand*  represented 
by  the  slope  from  June  to  September,  u  balanced  by  the  dcficiency  of 
demand,  represented  by  the  flatter  slope  in  the  first  five  months, 
exoeot  as  regards  the  small  quantity  h  e  near  the  end  of  February, 
which,  not  havina  been  drawn  off  dunnglanuary  and  February,  must 
overflow  before  tne  end  of  February.  To  avoid  this  loss  the  1 1  %  is 
in  this  case  to  be  increased  by  the  small  quantity  b  «  determined  by 
cxaauoatiop  "'  »*»»  vanatioo  of  the  ' 


and  87 
equal  to  34%  of  the  mean  of  50  jv^ars. 
This  34%  of  the  50  yean'  mean  flow  is 
38%  of  the  driest  year's  flow  in  fig.  3, 
and  is  therefore  much  moic  uian 
suflSdent  to  ensure  the  reservoir  begin- 
ning  the  driest  year  with  a  stock  equal 
to  the  greatest  deficiency — io%— of 
the  cumulative  flow  of  that  year  beyond 
the  cumulative  demand. 

But  in  determining  the  capacity  of 
reservoirs  intended  to  yield  a  supply 
of  water  equal  to  the  mean  flow  oC 
two,  three  or  more  years,  the  error, 
though  on  the  safe  side,  caused  by 
assuming  the  evaporation  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  rainfall,  is  too  great 
to  be  neglected.  The  evaporation 
slightly  increases  as  the  rainlaU  in- 
creases, but  at  nothing  like  so  high 
a  rate.  Having  determined  this 
evaporation  for  the  second  driest  con> 
secutivc  year  and  deducted  it  from 
the  rainfall — which,  as  above  stated, 
cannot  be  less  than  87  %  of  the  mean 
of  50  years — we  may,  as  shown  on 
fig.  3,  extend  our  cumulative  diagram 
of  demand  and  flow  into  the  reservoir 
from  one  to  two  years. 

The  whole  diagram  shows,  by  the 
greater  gradient  of  the  unbroken 
straight  lines,  the  greater  demand 
which  can  be  satisfied  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  reservoir  to  the  extent  necessary  to  equalize  the  flow 
of  the  two  driest  consecutive  years.  The  new  capacity  is  either 
ckox(f  k\  whichever,  in  the  particular  cose  under  investigation, 
is  the  greater.  In  the  illustration  the  c'  V  is  a  little  greater, 
measuring  47I  %  of  the  flow  of  the  driest  year.  In  the  same  way 
we  may  group  in  a  single  diagram  any  number  of  consecutive 
driest  years,  and  either  ascertain  the  reservoir  capacity  necessary 
for  a  given  uniform  yield  (represented  cumulatively  by  a  straight 
line  corresponding  with  aV,  but  drawn  over  all  the  years  instead 
of  one),  or  conversely,  having  set  up  a  vertical  from  the  most 
trying  point  in  the  line  of  cumulative  flow  (c  or  <f  in  fig.  3 — 
representing,  in  percentage  of  the  total  annual  flow  of  the  driest 
year,  the  capacity  of  reservoir  which  it  may  be  convenient  to 
provide)  we  may  draw  a  straight  line  a'"  a"'  of  uniform  yield 
from  the  head  of  that  vertical  to  the  previous  point  of  maximum 
excess  of  cumulative  flow.  The  line  a'  a*  drawn  from  zero 
parallel  to  the  first  line,  produced  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
diagram,  will  cut  the  vertical  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  at  the 
percentage  of  the  driest  year's  flow  which  nwy  be  safely  drawn 
continuously  from  the  reservoir  throughout  the  two  years.  It 
is  to  be  obtcrvcd  that  any  invgularity  in  the  rate  of  supply 
from  the  reservoir  may  occur  between  the  critical  periods  of 
actual  from  a  constant  demand.  [  maximum  excess  of  cumulative  flow  and  maximum  deficiency 
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cumulatively  by  the  straight  line  a  a,  !ts  capacity  must  be  such  that 
it  wilt  hold  not  onl]^  the  ii %  surplus  of  the  same  year,  but  that,  on 
June  loth,  when  this  smplus  has  been  used  to  satisfy  the  demand,  it 
will  still  contain  the  water  c  d — i9%-~stored  from  a  previous  year; 
otherwise  between  June  loth  and  August  31st  the  reservoir  will  be 
empty  and  only  the  drv  weather  flow  of  the  stream  will  be  available 
for  supply.  In  short,  if  the  rescn'oir  is  to  equalize  the  whole  flow  of 
this  year,  it  must  have  a  capacity  equal  to  the  greatest  deficiency 
c  d  of  the  cumulative  flow  below  the  cumulative  demand,  plus  the 
greatest  excess  e/oC  the  cuqnulative  flow  over  the  cumulative  demand. 
This  capacity  is  represented  by  the  height  of  the  line  a'a*  (drawn 
parallel  to  a  a  from  the  point  of  maximum  surplus/)  vertically  above 
the  point  of  greatest  deficiency  c,  and  equal,  on  the  vertical  scale,  to 
the  difference  between  the  height  c«48%  and  ga  78%  or  30%  of 
the  stream-flow  during  the  driest  year.  A  reservoir  so  proportioned 
to  the  stream-flow  with  a  proper  addition  to  avoid  drawing  off  the 
bottom  water,  would  probably  be  safe  in  Great  Britain  in  any,  year 


After  the  reservoir  bcgiai  to  fall — in 
— no  ordinary  change  in  the  vari3.C:i 
question,  subject  of  course  to  the  cu 
tne  reservoir  yield  for  the  assumed 
assuming  a  demand  at  Che  bcginaai 
resulting  in  an  overflow  equal  in  dais  ^ 
and  increasing  our  reservoir  to  srsccx 
additional  suppl)r  to  that  reservoir   * 
flow  from  the  driest  year  can  be  « 
In  relation  to  this  supply  front  *  ^ 
assumption  is  that  the  runfall  of 
driest  year,  will  be  the  rainfall 
We  have  already  seen  that  wh* 
is  about  63%  of  the  mear 
years  is  about  7S%of  the  n 
immediately  preceding  tb- 
about  87  %  01  the  meaii' 
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for  a  uniform  demand  equal  to  the  crnn' 
failed,  that  failure  would^  be  of  very 
probably  only  occur  once  in  jjo  years 
It  may  be  at  first  sight  objccbed  t 
there  is  no  overflow  belore  the  resc*- 
no  such  loss  as  generally  occurs  frt 
is  only  so  because  we  have  made  c 
in  addition  to  its  stock  of  19%, 
surplus  water  that  passes  durint 
with  its  least  favourable  tv 
shows,  in  fact,  that  if  a  diffrr 
occurs,  that  distribution  wi^' 
the  hitherto  assumed  unifc 
above  stated,  the  time-di« 
The  particular  drought 
exceptionally  eaily  atf 
the  variatbn  of  oem 
trying  cofulitioa.   T' 
and  continues  to  6r 
August,  and  it  ao 
line,  b  h  repnier 
Uneaaofnoffo 
bytheil«!P?fr 
demand,  l»r 
itMn 
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..line  for 

.<ill,  already 

.luicd  in  Great 

(  remembered  that 

•  r  than  its  net  available 

hsh  life  may  be  main- 


.)  and  some  parts  of  Great  Britain, 

Kit  her  unduly  on  the  safe  side,  as  the 

rainfall  are  less  than  in  most  parts  of 

Europe  the  annual  variations  follow 

law  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  some  parts  the 

.,1  rainfall  in  a  sinfjie  year  is  often  more  trying.    The 

ire  longer,  and  the  rain,  when  it  falls,  especially  along  the 


of 
')»;hout 


*  Of   if^ 

c  rarely  occur  t 
-itord  supplies  bv  L    .  ^»"eat 
.  aaly  and  many  oThe^'^'l^t^on! 
>  considerable  volumes  issul         m^ 

wu  supply  of  distant  towns.    On  a 
.)rings  are  fairly  distributed  over  the  Uniti.rf'^- ^  *^*'«» 
:c  arc  no  formations,  except  perhaps  blown  sah    ^"***<>"> 
>i  vary  greatly  in  their  resistance  to  the  percolaiin    ^r*^'^**  ^ 
and  therefore  tend  to  produce  overflow  from  unrf  "       **'er, 
some  points  above  the  valley  levels.    But  even  jj,     ^^°"»»«l  at 
tions  have  generally  found  surface  springs  insuflicitmi'**  PopuU- 
for  their  use  and  have  adopted  the  obvious  remU      ^®"*Unt 
wells.    Hence,  throughout  the  world  we  find  the    K ^11  *'"*^»»>K 
still  very  common  in  rural  districts.    The  shallow  wH  1  k      *^^ 
rarely  supplies  enough  water  for  more  than  a  few  h  ^^"^^^t, 
being  comtnonly  situated  near  to  those  houses  the  *f*'  **i«l 

seriously  polluted.  Deep  wells  owe  their  comparatKrV"  **  ^^^^^ 
from  pollution  to  the  circumstances  that  the  |j  "^"'^"ily 
of  water  yielded  renders  it  worth  while  to  pump  ihai'  *^"*"*'^y 
convey  it  by  pipes  from  comparatively  unpolluted  a^*^^"^  ^^ 
that  any  impurities  in  the  water  must  have  passed  th    '  *"^ 
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^dersble  <ief>t.lx«.  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  them  through 


.  .  t  tin*  *■«> 


iUtering  inaterial»  and  must  have  taken  so 
^  cfa  the  well  that  their  organic  character  has 

.l^gpeired-  HTH^  principal  wster>bearing  formations,  Utilised 
?^t  Bti^^in  t>y  meant  of  deep  wells,  are  the  Chalk  and  the 
VrnrKe^  Ssa43t«»n«.  The  Upper  and  MiddleChalk  are  petme- 
yjil^o^ .V^^^^^^a^H  Uictr  mass.  They  hold  water  Uke  a  sponge, 
•       -*  i^*-**   «♦    aajnder  pressure  to  &sures  by  which  they  are 

%  t.fie  case  of  the  Upper  Chalk,  to  ducts  fcdlowing 
^^       A.  '^nell  sunk  in  these  formatbns  without  striking 


tsfi^l 


^tcr^bearing  flint  bed,  receives  water  only  at 


^•cty  ^^^^^  *^tc ;    but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  strikes  one  or 

^  [^  oV  ^*  "'^t^ural  water-ways,  the  quantity  of  water  capable 

.ev<i*^^^"^  tt^na  it  wOl  be  greatly  increased^ 

V  Sft  «•  ««^al>le    peculiarity  of  the  Upper  and  Kiddle  Chalk 

-.aiions  that.  l>e1ow  their  present  valleys  the  tmderground 

r  pessa  more   freely  than  elsewhere.    This  is  explained 

.  (actuat  tlie  Chalk  fissures  are  almost  invariably  rounded 

\iTged  by  the  erosion  of  carbonic  acid  carried  from  the 

\>y  the  water  passing  through  thcns.    These  fissures 

'  .\a.ce  of  the  streams  in  an  impermeable  area,  and  those 

'^  yalleya  must  obviously  be  called  upon  to  discharge 

from  the  surface,  and  thus  be  brought  in  contact 

'Sonic  acid,  than  similar  fissures  elsewhere.    Hence 

'n  for  a  well  in  the  Chalk  is  generally  that  over 

rata  were  impermeable,  the  largest  quantity  of 

lid  flow.    The  Lower  Chalk  formation  is  for 

-crmeable,  though  it  contains  many  ruptures 

'  smashes,  in  the  interstices  of  which  large 

ived  from  the  Upper  and  Middle  Chalk, 

•-ed,  or  which  may  merely  form  passages 

1  the  Upper  Chalk.    Thus  despite  the 

ss  large  springs  are  occasionally  found 

Chalk.    A  striking  example  is  that 

under  Abbot's  Cliff,  near  Dover. 

'k.  formations  to  imitate  artificially 

id  watercourses,  by  driving  from 

.s  "  as  they  are  c^ed,  bdow  the 

^ures  and  water-bearing  beds,  and 

ving  area. 

.lice  to  the  Chalk  formations  as  a  source  of 

-.ater  supply  comes  the  Trias  or  New  Red  Sand- 

jjisting  in  Great  Britain  of  two  main  divisions,  the 

.r  above  and  the  Bunter  below.    With  the  exception 

.  like  Red  Maris  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  Keuper,  most 

cf  the  New  Red  Sandstone  is  permeable,  and  some  parts  contain, 

when  saturated,  even  more  water  than  solid  chalk;  but,  just 

as  in  the  case  of  the  chalk,  a  well  or  borehole  in  the  sandstone 

yields  very  little  water  unless  it  strikes  a  fissure;  hence,  in  New 

Red  Sandstone,  also,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  form  underground 

chambeit  or  adits  in  search  of  additional  fissures,  and  sometimes 

to  sink  many  vertical  boreholes  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

As  the  formation  approaches  the  condition  of  pure  sand,  the 
water-bearing  property  of  any  given  mass  increases,  but  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  water  from  it  without  admixture 
y***  of  sand  also  increases.  In  sand  below  water  there  arc, 
***^  of  course,  no  open  fissures,  and  even  if  adits  could  be 
usefully  employed,  the  cost  of  constructing  and  lining  them 
through  the  k)Ose  sand  would  be  prohibiUve.  The  well  itself 
must  be  lined;  and  its  yield  is  therefore  confined  to  such  water 
as  can  be  drawn  through  the  sides  or  the  bottom  of  the  lining 
without  setting  up  a  sufficient  velocity  to  cause  any  sand  to 
flow  with  the  water.  Hence  it  arises  that,  in  sand  formatiow, 
ooty  shallow  wells  or  small  boreholes  are  commonly  found. 
Ima^ne  for  a  moment  that  the  sand  grains  were  by  any  means 
rendered  immobile  without  change  in  the  permeability  of  their 
intctspaces;  we  could  then  dispense  with  the  iron  or  brickwork 
lifdng  of  the  well;  but  as  there  would  still  be  no  cracks  or  fissures 
to  extend  the  area  of  percolating  water  exposed  to  the  open 
wdl,  the  yield  would  be  very  small.  Obviously,  it  must  be  very 
much  soldier  when  the  lining  necessary  to  hold  up  loose  sand 
is  used.    Uncemented  brickwork,  or  perforated  ironwork^  are 
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the  usual  matfrisls  employed  for  lining  the  well  and  holdiog  up 
the  sand,  and  the  quantity  of  water  drawn  is  kept  below  the 
comparatively  small  quantity  necessary  to  produce  a  velocity, 
through  the  joints  or  orifices,  capable  of  disturbing  the  sand. 
The  rate  of  increase  of  velocity  towards  any  isolated  aperture 
through  which  water  passes  into  the  side  of  a  well  sunk  in  a  deep 
bed  of  sand  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  aperture,  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  therefrom.  Thus,  the 
velocity  across  a  little  hemisphere  of  sand  only  i  in.  radius 
covering  a  i-in.  orifice  in  thejining  is  more  than  looo  times  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  same  water  approaching  the  orifice  radially 
when  x6  in.  therefrom.  This  illustration  gives  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  yield  of  such  a  well,  if,  by  any 
means,  we  can  get  rid  of  the  f rictional  sand,  even  from  ^^^^ 
within  the  x6  in.  radius.  We  cannot  do  this,  but  ^i^^ 
happily  the  grains  in  a  sand  formation  differ  very 
widely  in  diameter,  and  if,  from  the  interstices  between  the  larger 
grains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  orifice,  we  can  remove  the 
finer  grains,  the  resistance  to  flow  of  water  is  at  once  enormously 
reduced.  This  was  for  the  first  time  successfully  done  in  a  well, 
constructed  by  the  Biggleswade  Water  Board  in  1902,  and  now 
supplying  water  over  a  large  area  of  North  Bedfordshire.  This 
well,  10  ft.  diameter,  was  sunk  through  about  no  ft.  of  surface 
soil,  glacial  drift  and  impermeable  gault  clay  and  thence  passed 
for  a  further  dq>th  of  70  ft.  into  the  Lower  Greensand  formati(ui, 
the  outcrop  of  which,  emerging  on  the  south-eastern  shore  of 
the  Wa^,  passes  south-u'cstwards,  and  in  Bedfordshire  attains 
a  thickness  exceeding  250  ft.  The  formation  is  probably  more 
or  less  permeable  throughout;  it  consists  largely  of  loose  sand 
and  takes  the  general  south-easterly  dip  of  British  strata.  The 
Biggleswade  well  was  sunk  by  processes  better  known  in  connexion 
with  the  sinking-  of  mine  shafts  and  foundations  of  bridges 
across  the  deep  sands  or  gravels  of  bays,  estuaries  and  great 
rivers.  Its  full  capacity  has  not  been  ascertained;  it  much 
exceeds  the  present  pumping  power,  and  is  probably  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  sing^  well  ujiassisted  by  sulits  or  boreholes. 
This  result  is  mamly  due  to  the  reductwn  of  frictional  resistance 
to  the  passage  <A  water  through  the  sand  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  well,  by  washing  out  the  finer  particles 
of  sand  and  leaving  only  the  coarser  particles.  For  this  purpose 
the  lower  45  ft  of  the  cast-iron  cylinders  forming  the  well  was 
provided  with  about  660  small  orifices  lined  with  gun-metal 
tubes  or  rings,  each  armed  with  numerous  thicknesses  of  copper 
wire  gauze,  and  temporarily  dosed  with  screwed  plugs.  On 
the  removal  of  any  plug,  this  wire  gauze  prevented  the  sand 
from  flowing  with  the  water  into  the  well;  but  while  the  finer 
particles  of  sand  remained  in  the  tveighboiuhood  of  the  orifice, 
the  flow  of  water  through  the  contracted  area  was  very  small. 
To  remove  this  obstruction  the  water  was  pumped  out  while 
the  plugs  kept  the  orifices  dosed.  A  flexible  pipe,  brought 
down  from  a  steam  bdler  above,  was  then  connected  with  any 
opened  orifice.  This  pipe  was  provided,  close  to  the  orifice, 
with  a  thiee-way  cock,  by  means  of  which  the  steam  might  be 
first  discharged  into  the  sand,  and  the  current  between  the  cock 
and  the  well  then  suddenly  revexsed  and  diverted  into  the  well. 
The  effixt  of  thus  alternately  fordng  high-iuessure  steam  among 
the  sand,  and  of  discharging  high-pressure  water  contained  in 
the  sand  into  the  well,  is  to  break  up  any  cohesion  of  the  sand, 
and  to  allow  all  the  finer  partides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
orifice  to  rush  out  with  the  water  through  the  wire  gauze  into 
the  wed.  Thb  process,  in  effect,  leaves  nch  orifice  surrounded 
by  a  hemisphere  of  coarse  sand  across  which  the  water  flows 
with  comparative  freedom  from  a  larger  hemisphere  where  the 
corresponding  vdodty  is  very  slow,  and  where  the  presence 
of  finer  and  more  obstructive  partides  is  therefore  unimportant 
Many  orifices  through  which  water  at  first  only  dribbled  were  thus 
caused  to  discharge  water  with  great  force,  and  entirely  free  from 
sand,  against  the  opposite  side  of  the  wdl,  while  the  general 
result  was  to  increase  the  inflow  of  water  many  times,  and  to 
entirely  prevent  the  intrusion  of  sand.  Where,  however,  a 
firm  lock  of  any  kind  is  encountered,  the  yield  of  a  well  (under 
a  given  head  of  water)  can  only  be  increased  by  enlasj^mcat 
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of  the  rnaan.  wdl  in  depth  or  diameter,  or  by  boreholes  or  adits. 
No  rule  as  to  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  courses  can  be 
laid  down,  nor  is  it  possible,  without  examination  of  each 
particuUr  case,  to  decide  whether  it  is  better  to  attempt  to 
increase  the  yield  of  the  well  or  to  construct  an  additional  well 
some  distance  away.  By  lowering  the  bead  of  water  in  any 
well  which  draws  its  supply  from  porous  rock,  the  yield  is  always 
temporarily  increased.  Every  well  has  its  own  particular  level 
of  water  while  steady  pumping  at  a  ^ven  rate  is  going  on,  and 
if  that  level  is  lowered  by  harder  pumping,  it  may  take  months, 
or  even  years,  for  the  water  in  the  interstices  of  the  rock  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  new  conditions;  but  the  permanent 
yield  after  such  lowering  will  always  be  less  than  the  quantity 
capable  of  being  pump«i  shortly  after  the  change.  We  have 
hiUierto  supposed  the  pumps  for  drawing  the  water  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  weU  at  such  a  level  as  to  be  accessible,  while  the 

suction  pipe  only  is  bdow  water.  Pumps,  however, 
JJjJJJJ*    may  be  (and  have  been)  placed  deep  down  in  boreholes, 

so  that  water  may  be  pumped  from  much  greater 
depths.  By  this  means  the  head  of  pressure  in  the  boreholes 
tending  to  hold  the  water  back  in  the  rock  is  reduced,  and  the 
sQpply  consequently  increased;  but  when  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance  u  bxcluded,  the  increased  supply  from  the  adoption  of 
this  method  rarely  justifies  expecUtioos.  When  the  water  has 
been  drawn  down  by  pumping  to  a  lower  level  its  passage 
through  the  sandstone  or  chalk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
borehole  is  further  resisted  by  the  smaller  length  of  borehole 
below  the  water;  and  there  are  many  instances  in  which  repeated 
lowering  and  increased  pumping,  both  from  wells  and  boreholes, 
have  had  the  result  of  redudng  the  water  available,  after  a  few 
years,  nearly  to  the  original  quantity.    One  other  method— the 

use  of  the  so-called  "  air-lift "  —should  be  mentioned. 

This  ingenious  device  originated  in  America.  The 
object  attained  by  the  air-lift  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
attainfd  by  putting  a  pump  some  distance  down  a  borehole; 
but  instead  of  the  head  being  reduced, by  means  of  the  pnmp, 
it  is  reduced  by  mixing  the  water  with  air.  A  {ripe  is  passed 
tlown  the  borehole  to  the  desired  depth,  and  connected  with 
a^r-compresBors  at  the  surface.  The  compressofs  being  set  to 
work,  the  air  is  caused  to  issue  from  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
and  to  mix  in  fine  bubbles  with  the  rising  column  M  water, 
sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in  hei^t.  The  weight  of  the 
column  of  water,  or  rather  of  water  and  air  mixed,  is  thus  greatly 
reduced.  The  method  will  therefore  always  increase  the  3rield 
for  the  time,  and  it  may  do  so  permanently,  though  to  a  very 
much  smaller  extent  than  at  first;  but  its  economy  must  always 
be  less  than  that  of  direct  pumping. 

In  considering'  the  principles  of  weU  supplies  it  is  important 
to  bear  the  f<^wing  facts  in  mind.  The  crust  of  the  earth,  so 
far  as  it  is  permeable  and  above  the  sea-levcl,  receives  from 
lainfiBll  its  supply  of  fresh  water.  That  supply,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  evaporated  or  absorbed  by  vegetation,  passes  away  by  the 
streams  or  rivers,  or  sinks  into  the  ground.  If  the  strata  were 
uniformly  porous  the  water  would  lie  in  the  rock  at  different 
depths  below  the  surface  according  to  the  previous  quantity 
and  distribution  of  the  rainfall.  It  would  slowly,  but  constantly, 
percolate  downwards  and  towards  the  sea,  arid  would  ooce  oat 
at  <»*  bdow  the  sea-level,  rarely  regaining  the  earth's  surface 
earlier  except  in  deep  valleys.  Precisely  the  same  thing  happens 
in  the  actual  crust  oC  the  earth,  except  that,  in  the  formations 
usually  met  with,  the  strata  are  so  irregularly  pemveable  that 
no  such  uiuform  percdation  occurs,  and  most  of  the  water, 
instead  of  oodng  out  near  the  sea-level,  meets  with  obstructions 
which  cause  it  to  issue,  sometimes  below  the  sea-levd  and 
sometimes  above  it,  in  the  form  of  concentrated  q>rings. 
After  prolonged  and  heavy  rainfall  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
sub-aoil  water  Is,  except  in  high  ground,  noiriy  coincident  with 
the  surface.  After  prolonged  droughts  it  still  retains  more  or 
less  the  same  figure  as  the  surface,  but  at  lower  depths  and 
always  with  less  pronounced  differences  of  leveL 

Sedimentary  rocks,  formed  below  the  sea  or  salt  lagoons, 
must  origioally  have  contained  salt  water  in  their  iotersticca. 


On  the  upheaval  of  such  rocks  above  the  sea-level,  fresh  water 
from  rainfall  began  to  flow  over  their  exposed  surfaces,  and, 
so  far  as  the  strata  were  permeable,  to  lie  in  their 
interstices  upon  the  salt  water.  The  weight  of  the 
ori^nal  salt  water  above  the  sea-levd,  and  of  the  fresh 
water  so  superimposed  upon  it,  caused  an  overflow  #>*■**> 
towards  the  sea.  A  hill,  as  it  were,  of  fresh  water  rested  in  the 
interstices  of  the  rock  upon  the  salt  water,  and  continuing  to 
press  downwards,  forced  out  the  salt  water  even  below  the  levd 
of  the  sea.  Subject  to  the  rock  being  porous  this  process  would 
be  continued  until  the  greater  column  of  the  lifter  fresh  water 
halsnffd  the  smaller  head  of  sea  water.  It  would  conceivably 
take  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  period  that  has  in  most  cases 
elapsed  since  such  upheavals  occurred  for  the  salt  water  to  be 
thus  displaced  by  fresh  water,  and  for  the  condition  to  be 
attuned  as  regards  saturation  with  fresh  water,  in  which  with 
few  exceptions  we  now  find  the  porous  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust  wherever  the  rainfall  exceeds  the  evaporation.  There 
are  cases,  however,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  the 
ground  is  actually  bdow  the  sea-kvd,  and  where,  as  the  total 
evaporation  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  rainfall,  the  lake  surfaces 
also  are  bdow  the  sea-level.  Thus,  if  there  is  any  perroialion 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea,  it  must  be  towards 
the  latter.  There  are  cases  also  where  sedimentary  rocks, 
formed  below  the  sea  or  salt  lagoons,  are  almost  impermeable: 
thus  the  salt  deposited  in  parts  of  the  Upper  Keuper  of  the  New 
Red  Sandstone,  is  protected  by  the  red  marls  of  the  formation, 
and  has  never  been  washed  out.  It  is  now  worked  as  an  im- 
portant industry  in  Cheshire. 

Perhaps  the  most  instructive  cases  of  neariy  uniform  percola- 
tion in  nature  are  those  which  occur  in  some  islands  or  peninsulas 
formed  wholly  of  sea  sand.  Here  water  is  maintained 
above  the  sea-level  by  the  annual  rainfall,  and  may 
be  drawn  off  by  wdls  or  borings.  On  such  an  island, 
in  the  centre  of  whidi  a  bordiole  is  put  down,  brackish  water 
may  be  reached  far  bdow  the  aea4evel;  the  salt  water  forming 
a  saucer,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  fresh  water  lies.  Such  a  salt* 
water  saucer  of  fresh  water  is  maintained  full  to  overflowing 
by  the  rainfall,and  owing  to  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  sand 
and  to  capillary  action  and  the  fact  that  a  given  column  of 
fresh  water  Is  halinrfd  by  a  shorter  column  of  sea  water,  the 
fresh  water  never  smks  to  the  mean  sesrlevd  unless  artificiallf 
abstracted. 

Although  such  uniformly  permeable  sand  is  tardy  met  with  in 
Brest  manes,  it  is  uadul  to  consider  in  greater  detail  «o  simple  a  cssew 
Let  the  irregular  thick  line  in  fig.  5  be  the  section  of  a  drcular  Island 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  olf  uniformly  permeable  sand. 


Fig.  5. 


The  mean  sea-levd  is  shown  by  the  horiaontal  line  da,  dotted  whers 
it  passes  through  the  land,  and  the  natural  mean  levd  of  aatnratioa 
bb,  above  the  sea-levd,  by  a  curved  dot  and  dash  line.  The  water, 
contained  in  the  interstices  of  the  sand  above  the  mean  sea-levd, 
would  (except  in  so  far  as  a  film,  coaring  the  sand  particles,  is  held  up 
by  capillary  attraction)  gradually  sink  to  the  sea-levd  if  there  were 
no  rainfall.  The  resistance  to  its  passage  through  the  sand  is,  how* 
ever,  sufficiently  jpeat  to  prevent  this  from  occurring  while  percola- 
tion  of  annual  raufall  takes  pAact. 

Hence  we  may  suppose  that  a  condition  has  been  attained  in  whkft 
the  denser  salt  water  below  and  around  the  saucer  CC  (greatly 
exaggerated  in  vertical  scale)  balances  the  less  denser  but  deeper 
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be  1«vtl  of  BEuntiod  bat  evcrywMre  ban  drawn  I 
ik  aoB  Ma-knL  BrfcR  (bit  lOft  Iht  navow  tnicaa  bcflai. 
tlw  Rducol  tslonin  «l  tiob  mKr  k  no  bui|B  a|iabl>  of  balancing 
■be  lEi  wtt  In  ibe  nnd,  laAow  occun  at  c  and  c,  rhiMdi  GnOr  in 
(be  hII  wiiET  bMoiiiv  «Jiae.  Tba  IfDie.  in  ihli  caa  d  iinilorni 
atatd  bv  Iha  walar  In  the  nclibbourbood  of  a  dnp 
I  a  wnan  of  nvofuOon,  and.  bowcvfr  Irnfular  tbr  pnolation 
be  fmiequCDt  ihape  of  m  ficuR>  it  it  commoQly,  buFaomewhat 

proruiaately  Mralgbt,  oda  in  any  vrrttcal  pUnr,  but  in  nature 
tKnedineiy  imautar  6eue*  drawn  about  curves — noi  uuLike 
in  it-^  i.^  Injhb  caK.  ■•  in  lEgt  of  a  [evel;>Liiic  <>[  uuifannly 

natunl  ^  itf  the  xlE^il  wat^™ 

it  jHiHltaiiDn  ii  lo  be  found  eliewbere  tbaa  in 

^„  _,  r ,  or  lA  uiulonnly  poroua  aaiuL    Where  iKe 

ilnia  arc  dot  unilormly  peroiii.  tbey  may  reilR  the  paiHscof  wattr 
Cnn  Ibe  rfiRciiui  of  Ibe  tea  or  Ibey  nuy  astiit  In  and  lound  Ihc 
trbole  cout  of  England.  In  the  MagneaiaD  liraalone  to  the  nortb- 
eut.  In  the  OuIlT  and  Grecmand  lo  tbe  eatt  and  lovtb,  and  in  thr 
New  Red  Sandilone  to  Ibe  weit.  the  numbrr  of  wdle  which  have 
beea  abandoitfd  a>  fouica  of  potable  Hipply.  owin^  to  the  pcnola- 
lion  d  tea  water,  it  very  croac  Perhapt  the  tint  irdportnnt  eases 
oecuned  in  [he  earlier  part  of  Ibe  ivtb  tenluiy  eo  Ibe  Laneiibire 
•bore  of  the  Meney  eituary.  where,  one  alter  another,  deep  wells  in 

On  the  oppnsile  nde,  In  ibe  Cheshire  peninsula,  the  total  quantity  c( 
iqtq-  drawn  bas  been  jnneb  less,  but  even  liere  serioot  warnlnn  bave 
bean  received.  In  1895  ibe  single  well  then  aupplying  EaMDourne 
w  alaiost  nddenly  rendered  unfit  for  ne,  and  few  yein  psa 
wlthiHiisameiliBllaroccumnccofanianorltHacrniisbnd.  ^he 
nmarfc^ile  andJinnm  wilh  which  such  changa  an  bieiigbl  ibnui 
it- not  to  be  wondered  a  when  Ibe  true  cauie  is  eon^dered.  TBe 
action  ol  sandoone  ia  Giteiiag  Bit  wnlcn  wu  Invesilgiled  in  I87S 
by  Dr  Itaac  Rofcens,  r.RS.,  wbo  ibowed  Ibal  when  sail  sraier  was 
abasKd  to  pfrcoUte  blocbs  of  sarKbten^  the  cfflurnl  wu  at  foit 
nearly  fnab,  the  stttbelaaElieted  out  and crysull^Kd  for  the  most 
part  nrar  the  sinfaee  at  ingrcsa  to  the  landnone.  Ai  ihe  process 
conliaund  ibe  ssit-saturaled  layer,  incapable  of  furiher  effective 
fihrnlkm,  grew  in'tblclcnett  dosrnwaidt.  until  In  the  pnxvss  of  lime 
h  Klled  the  Khole  nam  of  sanduone.  But  before  this  wis  acironi. 
filiibed  the  filintion  of  the  efflucni  became  dcfeclive,  and  bnekisfa 
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vhlch  are  completely  permeable  10  rainfall  may  become 
almoit  impermeable  when  pioietted  by  surface  water  from 
diovsht  nod  froat,  and  from  earth-vormi.  vegetation  and 
artificial  diaiuibaace.  The  cause  of  this  choking  of  Ihc  poiet 
is  pceciiely  the  tame  ai  that  described  below  in  (he  case  of  land 


o  pcrcobti«i  of  w 


be  iniufficicnt  lo  disturb  the 
particlet  lodged  un  tlie  tutfu 
If,  ihertfore,  a  reservoir  to  fo 


Di  uu  water  tbtough  it  ihall 
-borne  muieral  and  organic 
1  the  inleniicei  of  tbe  loiL 
survives  the  first  lew  yeart 
ly»  lis  Ifae  absence  of  aitifidal 
ditturbance,  to  tuccumb  owing  to  leakage  at  a  later  period. 
Hence,  as  the  survival  ol  the  fittest,  there  are  many  artificial 
waters,  with  low  dama  consuting  exclusively  of  earth — and 
tomcLLmes  very  sandy  earth — utisEactorily  performing  tbdr 
fuDCIions  with  DO  visible  leakage.  But  it  i>  never  advisable  lo 
rely  upon  this  action,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  1  reservmr  for  water 
supply,  large  portions  of  naturally  permeable  bottom  arc  liable 
10  be  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Tbe  most  important  dams  are  those  which  dose  the  outlets 
of  existing  vall^  but  a  dam  tnay  be  wholly  below  ground,  and 

In  Great  Brilam,  whecivet  SBffidenlly  imperrBeable  ^""^ 
rising  ground  is  not  met  with  at  the  intended  boundary 
ol  a  reservirir,  a  trench  is  cut  along  such  portion,  and  canied 
down  to  nek  or  tucb  other  formation  as.  in  the  engineer's 
opinion,  forms  a  sufficiently  impcnneable  sheet  beneath  the 
whole  surface  to  be  covered  with  water.  Inio  tU>  trench  •■>- 
called  "  puddled  clay,"  that  it,  clay  lendeied  plastic  by  kneidiog 
with  water,  is  GUed  and  thorougbly  worked  with  special  tools, 
and  trodden  in  layen.  In  this  manner  an  underground 
compartment  is  formed,  the  bottom  of  which  is  natural,  and 
tbe  udes  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  both  oString 
high  revstanci  to  the  passage  of  water.  Above  ground,  if  tbe 
water  level  is  to  be  higher  than  the  natural  boundary,  the  uae 
puddle  walb  oi  com  are  carried  up  to  the  required  level,  and 
are  supported  ai   Ibey   rise   by  embaukDiciiU  ol   earth  on 

Fig-  ^  u  a  typkal  seaion  of  a  brw  dam  of  Hot  cIbsb.  Impomidiiitf 


the  whole  Blteatioa  at  nsirdi  wnter-dgbtmis  al 
(nleduponlbeiniddrewjler™^  WEa.aan 
with  mebtnie  and  eontracu  It  b  a^ndal  ibat  thit  ce^^— .—■ . 
shallnot  peoceed  10  tueb  an  qncrtaa  may  paanbly  produce  cracking. 
Drying  is  idardsd,  and  the  cantnctio&  due  lo  a  given  degree  of 
drying  ii  greatly  rednced,  bv  tbe  presence  of  sand  and  snalTitoncB 
ainong  the  clay.  Nearly  an  clayi,  notably  those  fmaAe  Glacial 
deposits,  naturally  GOotan  Bnd  and  itonn,4BtDS0%by  weight  of 
inch  if  nniCendy  diatributed  and  if  the  day  is 


_ er  Handing 

a^ut  it;  and  when  permeable  lOcka  arc  covered  with  matiy 
feet  ol  soO,  the  leakage  Ihivu^  such  toil  fnim  Uanding  wnter 
newly  placed  above  it  generally  dimiuishes  rapidly,  and  in 
prwcB  of  time  oflen  csato  entirely-  Even  tbe  beds  of 
thigpsh  ttTCTt  Bowing  over  porost  strata  generally  become 
10  impermeable  that  eicavatioas  made  in  their  neighbou> 
luod,  tbou^  freely  collecling  the  subsoil  water,  tecdve  no 


£.— Seoion  of  Typical  Low  Earth  Embankoeni  In  Flat  Plsla. 
cUy  can  never  beeooe  dry.  plauidly  and  ductility  are,  (or  rtaae 
to  be  oplalned  below,  the  Am  convderation,  and  there  the  pi 
poctioacfgril  ■houktbelowR'.  The  retiuance  of  cday  to  percolaii 

by  water  depend*  chiefly  upcKi  (be  denAiy  of  the  clay,  while  it 
dtmiry  >•  rapidly  redmd  if  Ibe  clay  ia  pennitled  lo  ab«tb  wai,... 
Thus,  if  dry  clay  it  prevenlcd  from  expandieg.  and  one  nde  be  sub- 

pletcly  innKit  medium,  the  pCTTolBliDn  will  b«  exceedingly  sinsllr 
but  if  the  pressure  preventiH  the  nparwon  ia  leduced  the cby  will 
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a  «(  kading  Ihe  diy  nil  Cat  ume  lii 


!  befen  walcr  pnai 


to  keep  it  mait  abme  th«  firourvl  ievd  when 
th«  naennr  ia  lov.  Tbey  may  be  quite  per 
neable,  but  to  prtvcjit  undue  Klltenenl  tnd 
diitonkin  they  muit.  like  the  puddle  be  well 
coDN^idaied.  In  order  to  pfevent  a  tendency  to 
dip,  due  to  Hidden  and  partial  clmnm  or  wiura 
tion.  the  outer  emlwikaKnt  tlwukl  alwiti  be 
pcrnKAble,  and  wdl  diwDid  at  the  lu«  euept 
ckHOtotbtpuddIc-  TlieleflaiiernieableiDalena  ■ 
thouM  be  canKned  U  IIk  inner  patii  of  the 
embanknenM:  thn  li  eipecially  impoiiBnl  n  the 
CUV  o(  the  Inoer  enbaokmeat  in  onter  Ilut 
when  the  water  level  fallit  they  may  rema  n  mo  u 
wjihout  hecomini  liable  to  ibp.   The  nner  elope 


of  30  or  40  ft.,  aisd  o 
rylowerlna  d  the  1 
lilement  of  the  f4u 


lU.  often  diaBonally  in  plu.  and  havinc 

A  diAeienl  caia  frooi  a  lew  locliee  to  a 

■I  dean  laod  tiling  to  an  obecrvrd 


themi 


iriAale  commonly 


■deiabledepthiBniaiiained.  Theiei 
caiet  in  Great  Biiuln  where  it  hai  bi 
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This,  howevefi  is  a  kind  of  faihire  not  always  attributable  to  want 
of  proper  superyiiton  during  construction,  out  rather  to  impro^ 
choice  of  the  nte,  or  treatment  of  the  case,  by  those  primarily 
responsible. 

In  countries  where  good  day  or  retentive  earth  cannot  be 
obtained,  numeroos  alternative  expedients  have  been  adopted 
^  with  more  or  less  success.    In  the  mining  districts 

■riSrfta-  of  America,  for  example,  where  timber  is  cheap,  rough 
ptngma  stone  embankments  have  been  lined  on  the  water  face 
*'T^^  witii  timber  to  form  the  water-tight  septum.  In  such 
oShS^  a  position,  even  if  the  timber  can  be  made  sufficiently 
water-tig^t  to  be^  with,  the  alternate  immersion 
and  exposure  to  air  and  sunshine  promotes  expansion  and  con- 
traction, and  induces  rapid  disintegration,  leaJuge  and  decay. 
Such  an  expedient  may  be  justified  by  the  doubtful  future  of 
mining  centres,  but  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  permanent 
water  supply.  Riveted  sheets  of  steel  have  been  occasionally 
used,  and,  where  bedded  in  a  sufficient  fhirknfss  of  concrete, 
with  success.  At  the  East  CaHon  Creek  dam,  Utah,  the  height 
of  which  is  about  6i  ft.  above  the  stream,  the  trench  below 
ground  was  filled  with  concrete  much  in  the  usual  way,  while 
above  ground  the  water-tight  diaphragm  consists  of  a  riveted 
steel  plate  varying  in  thickness  from  ^  in.'  to  ^  in.  This 
steel  septum  was  protected  on  either  side  by  a  thin  wall  of 
asphaltic  concrete  supported  by  rubble  stone  embankments, 
and  owing  to  irregular  settling  of  the  embankments  became 
greatly  distorted,  apparently,  however,  without  causing  leakage. 
Asphalt,  whether  a  natural  product  or  artificially  obtained,  as, 
for  example,  in  some  chemical  manufactures,  is  a  most  useful 
material  tf  properly  employed  in  connexion  with  reservoir  dams. 
Under  sudden  impact  it  is  brittle,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture 
like  glass;  but  under  continued  pressure  it  has  the  properties 
of  a  viscous  fluid.  The  rate  of  flow  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
proportion  of  bitumen  it  contains,  and  is  of  course  retarded  by 
mixing  it  with  sand  and  stone  to  form  what  is  commonly  called 
asphalt  concrete.  But  ^ven  time,  all  such  compounds,  if  they 
contain  enough  bitumen  to  render  them  water-tight,  appear  to 
settle  down  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  as  heavy  viscous 
fluids,  retaining  thdr  fluidity  permanently  if  not  exposed  to 
the  air.  Thus  they  not  only  penetrate  all  cavities  in  an  excced- 
ingily  intrusive  manner,  but  exert  pressures  in  all.  directions, 
which,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  asphalt,  are  more  than  40  % 
greater  than  would  be  produced  by  a  corresponding  depth  of 
water.  From  the  neglect  of  these  considerations  numerous 
failures  have  occurred. 

Elsewhere,  a  simple  concrete  or  masonry  waU  or  oore  has  been 
used  above  as  well  as  below  ground,  being  carried  up  between 
embankments  either  of  earth  or  rubble  stone.  This  construction 
has  received  its  highest  development  in  America.  On  the 
Titicus,.  a  tributary  of  the  Croton  river,  an  earthen  dam  was 
completed  in  1895,  with  a  concrete  core  waJl  xoo  ft.  high — almost 
wholly  above  the  original  ground  level,  which  is  said  to  be 
impermeable;  but  other  dams  of  the  same  system,  with  core 
walls  of  less  than  zoo  ft.  in  heiglht,  are  apparently  in  their 
present  condition  not  impermeable.  Reservoir  No.  4  of  the 
Boston  waterworks,  completed  in  1885,  has  a  concrete  core  wall. 
The  embankment  is  1800  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  high.  The  core  wall 
is  about  8  ft.  thick  at  the  bottom  and  4  ft.  thick  at  the  top,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley  nearly  100  ft.  m  height.  At  irregular 
intervab  of  150  ft.  or  more  buttresses  5  ft.  wide  and  x  ft.  thick 
break  the  conthiuity  on  the  water  side.  That  this  work  has  been 
regarded  as  successful  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Reservoir  No.  6 
of  the  same  waterworks  was  subsequently  constructed  and 
completed  in  1894  with  a  similar  oore  waU.  There  is  no  serious 
difficulty  m  so  constructing  walls  of  this  kind  as  to  be  practically 
water-tight  while  they  remain  unbroken;  but  owing  to  the 
settlonent  of  the  earthen  embankments  and  the  changing  level 
of  saturation  they  are  imdonbtedly  subject  to  irregular  stresses 
which  cannot  be  calculated,  and  under  which,  speaking  generally, 
plastic  materials  are  much  safer.  In  Great  Brit^  masonry 
or  concrete  oore  walls  have  been  generally  confined  to  positions 
below  ground.  Thus  placed,no  lerioos  strains  are  caused  either 


by  dsanges  of  temperature  or  of  nK^ore  or  by  movements  of 
the  lateral  supports,  and  with  proper  ingredients  and  care 
^  very  thin  wail  wholly  below  ground  may  be  made  water- 
tight. 

The  next  dass  of  dam  to  be  considered  is  that  in  which  the 
structure  as  a  whole  is  so  bound  together  that,  with  certain 
reservations,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  monolith 
subject  chiefly  to  the  overturning  tendency  of  water- 
pressure  resisted  by  the  weight  dt  the  structure  itself 
and  the  supporting  pressure  of  the  foundation.  Masonry  dams 
are,  for  the  most  part,  merdy  retaining  walls  of  exceptional 
site,  in  which  the  overturning  pressure  is  water.  If  such  a  dam 
is  suffisiently  strong,  and  is  built  upon  sound  and  moderately 
rough  rock,  it  will  always  be  incapable  of  sliding.  Assuming 
also  that  it  is  incapable  of  crushing  under  its  own  wdght  and  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  it  must,  in  order  to  fail  entirely,  turn  over 
on  its  outer  toe,  or  upon  the  outer  face  at  some  higher  level. 
It  may  do  this  in  virtue  of  horizontal  water-pressure  alone,  or 
of  such  pressure  combined  with  upward  pressure  from  intrusive 
water  at  its  base  or  in  any  higher  horizontal  plane.  Assume 
first,  however,  that  there  b  no  uplift  from  intrusive  water.  As 
the  pressure  of  water  is  nU  at  the  surface  and  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  depth,  the  overturning  moment  is  as  the  cube 
of  the  depth;  and  the  only  figure  which  has  a  moment  ot 
resistance  due  to  gravity,  varying  also  as  the  cube  of  its  dq>th» 
is  a  triangle.  The  form  of  stability  having  the  least  sectional 
area  is  therefore  a  triangle.  It  is  obvious  that  the  angles  at  the 
base  of  such  a  hypothetical  dam  must  depend  upon  the  relation 
between  its  density  and  that  of  the  water.  It  can  be  shown, 
for  example,  that  for  masonry  having  a  density  of  5,  water  beings 
X,  the  figure  of  minimum  section  is  a  right-angled  triangle,  with 
the  water  against  its  vertical  face;  whHe  for  a  greater  density 
the  water  face  must  lean  towards  the  water,  and  for  a  less  density 
away  from  the  water,  so  that  the  water  may  lie  upon  it.  For 
the  sections  of  masonry  dams  actually  used  in  practice,  if  designed 
on  the  ccmdition  that  the  centre  of  all  vertical  pressures  when 
the  reservoir  is  full  shaU  be,  as  hereafter  provided,  at  two-thirds 
the  width  of  the  base  from  the  inner  toe,  the  least  sectional  area 
for  a  density  of  2  also  has  a  vertical  water  face.  As  the  density 
of  the  heaviest  rocks  is  only  3,  that  of  a  masonry  dam  must 
be  below  5,  and  in  practice  such  works  if  wdl  constructed  vary 
from  2- a  to  2*6.  For  these  densities,  the  deviation  of  the  water 
face  from  the  vertical  in  the  figure  of  least  sectional  area  is, 
however,  so  trifling  that,  so  far  as  this  consideration  is  concerned, 
it  may  be  ne^cted. 

If  the  right-ai^Ied  triangle  abc,  dg.  12,  be  a  profile  i  ft.  thick  of  & 
moooUthic  dam,  subject  to  the  pressure  of  water.against  its  vertical 
side  to  the  full  depui  abm 

d  in   feet,   the   horizontal  _lftArZ«i& <^ 

pressure  of  water  against 
the  section  of  the  dam,  in- 
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Fic.  I?.— Diagram  of  Right-Angled 
Triangle  Dam. 


the  base.  Then  ^  is  the  resultant  horizontal  pressure  with  an  ovesw 
turning  moment  of 

' <•) 

If  z  be  the  width  of  the  base,  and  p  the  density  of  the  masonry,  the 
weight  of  the  masonry  in  terms  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  will  be  -j- 

acting  at  its  centre  of  gravity  g,  situated  at  \x  from  the  outer  toe, 
and  the  moment  of  nestsunce  to  overturaing  on  the  outer  toe, 
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It  Is  obvious  that  eirpefirnenta  of  tbc  liind  rd 
practice,  aoch  aa  the  efiect  of  the  rock  at  the  tii 


vayi  present.    Such  analyies  and  experiments  are  aotoa 

.... an  the  less  Inpoiant  and  uwfiil. 

So  far  we  have  only  conbdcred  walcr-pressuTe  agalnit  the  reier- 
vir  side  of  the  dam;  but  it  sometimes  KsppenB  Ifial  the  water  and 
■nh  preaaure  against  the  outer  face  iaconsiaerablr  enmigh  Id  modify 


agalut  that  fa 

-_  do  not  always  know  th 

to  a  mafnint  wall  sulqect  ts  the  pa 


siih  win  afford.  betauK  we  wisely  acjilect  the  impoiuni  bvt  very 
Tarialile  daiaent  of  »dbnisa  bstWMn  the  jiarticka.  It  b  noiosioua 
■manf  eijgUifais  that  ivtuning  walls  designed  in  ncoordaoGe  with 
the  weB-Siown  theory  of  coojogate  pRsaurea  in  earth  an  hb- 

the  eaith  ia  merely  a  loose  nrnnular  aam  vilhoul  aay  au^  ad- 
besian.  As  a  icsun  of  this  thsory.  in  the  case  d  a  nt^aliw  mil 
aupponlag  a  vertical  face  of  earth  beneath  •■  eataiided  hiM&MWl 
plane  kvd  with  tha  top  cf  the  wall,  we  get 
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Fig.  16. — Showing  StresKs  at  base  o(  model  dam  detiemiiiMd  experimentaUy. 


wliere  P  IS  the  horizontal  pressiire  of  the  earth  against  the  wall 
cmrtad  at  one-third  its  hewht,  w  the  weight  of  unit  votume  of 
the  material,  x  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  ^  the  angle  of  tiepose  of 
the  material.  That  the  pressure  so  given  exceeds  the  maximum 
posiiblc  pnssore  we  do  not  doubt ;  and,  .conversely,  if ^we  put 

jM„«q^.i-fsjn» 
2    I—  sm^ 

spe  may  have  equal  confidence  that  P'  will  be  less  than  the  nuudmnm 
piesMire  which,  if  exerted  by  the  wall  against  the  earth,  will  be  borne 
without  disturbance.  But  like  every  pure  theory  the  principles  of 
oonjogate  pressures  in  earth  may  lead  to  danger  if  not  applied  with 
due  consideration  for  the  angle  of  repose  of  tbe  material,  the  modi- 
ficatsoos  brought  about  by  the  limited  width  of  artlfidal  embank- 
flieotsj  tbe  pMsible  coatraction  away  from  the  masonry,  oi  dayey 
oiatenals  during  dry  weather  for  some  feet  in  depth  and  the  tendency 
of  surface  waters  to  produce  scour  between  the  wall  and  the  em- 
bankment. Both  the  Neuadd  and  the  Fisher  Tarn  ^amsarelaigely 
dependent  upon  the  support  of  earthen  embankments  with  much 
coonomf  and  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results. 

In  tlie  construction  of  the  Vyrnwy  masonry  dun  Portland 
cemc&t  concrete  was  used  in  the  joints.  When  more  than  six 
months  old,  9  in.  cubes  of  this  material  never  failed  under 
oompRukm  bdow  xii  tons  per  sq.  ft.  with  an  sv«rage  of  167 
tons;  snd  the  mean  resbtance  of  kll  the  blocks  tested  between 
two  and  three  years  after  moulding  exceeded  3x5  tons  per  sq.  ft., 
while  blocks  cut  from  the  concrete  of  the  dam  gave  from  x8x 
to  399  ttms  per  sq.  ft.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  best  hydraulic 
lime,  or  volcanic  puzzuolana  and  lime,  if  properly  ground 
while  slaking,  and  otherwise  treated  in  tbe  best-known  manner, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  so-caUed  natural  (calcareous)  cements, 
wifl  yidd  xcsolts  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  obtained  from 
Poxtland  cement.  The  only  objection  that  can  In  any  case  be 
nrged  against  most  of  the  natund  products  is  that  a  longer  time 
is  reqiibed  for  indnxation;  but  in  the  case  of  masonry  dams 
snflKient  time  necessarily  passes  before  any  load,  b«^nd  that 
of  the  very  gradually  increasing  masonry,  Is  brought  upon  the 
structure.  Tbe  result  of  using  properly  treated  natural  limes 
is  not  to  be  judged  from  the  careleas  manner  in  which  such 


limes  have  often  been  used  in  the  past.  Any  stone  of  which 
it  is  desirable  to  build  a  masonry  dam  would  certainly  possess 
an  average  strength  at  least  as  great  as  tbe  above  figures  for 
concrete;  the  clay  slate  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  used 
in  tbe  case  of  the  Vymwy  dam,  had  an  ultimate  cxushing  strength 
of  from  700  to  xooo  tons  per  sq.  ft.  If,  therefore,  with  soch 
tnateriais  the  work  Is  well  done,  and  is  not  subsequently  liable 
to  be  wasted  or  disintegrated  by  expansion  or  contraction  or 
other  actions  which  in  the  process  of  time  affect  all  exposed 
surfaces,  it  is  clear  that  15  to  20  tons  per  sq.  ft.  must  be  a  perfectly 
safe  load.  There  are  many  structures  at  present  in  existence 
bearing  considerably  greater  loads  than  this,  and  the  granite 
ashlar  masonry  of  at  least  one,  the  Bear  Valley  dam  in  California, 
b  subject  to  compressive  stresses,  reaching,  when  the  reservoir 
is  full,  at  least  40  to  50  tons  per  sq.  ft.,  while  certain  brickwork 
linings  in  minfaig  sbafu  are  subject  to  very  high  circumferential 
stresses,  due  to  known  water-pressures.  In  one  case  whidi 
has  been  investigated  this  circumferential  pressure  exceeds 
26  tons  per  sq.  ft.,  and  tbe  brickwork,  which  is  18  in.  thick  and 
so  ft.  faitemal  diameter,  is  perfectly  sound  and  water-tight. 
In  portions  of  the  structure  liable  to  important  changes  of 
pressure  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  and  subject  to  the 
additional  stresses  which  expansion  and  contraction  by  changes 
of  temperature  and  of  moisture  induce,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  securing  tbat  the  average  modulus  of  elasticity  in 
aU  parts  of 'the  structure  shall  be  approximately  tbe  same,  it  Is 
probabty  desirable  to  limit  the  calculated  load  upon  any  external 
work,  even  of  the  best  kind,  to  15  or  so  tons  per  sq.  ft.  It  is 
clear  that  the  material  upon  which  any  high  masonry  dam  is 
founded  must  abo  have  a  large  factor  of  safety  against  crushing 
under  the  greatest  load  tbat  the  dam  can  impoae  upon  it,  and 
thb  consideration  unfito  any  site  for  the  construction  of  a 
masonry  dam  where  sound  Tock,  or  at  least  a  material  equal  in 
strength  to' the  strongest  shale,  cannot  be  bad;  even  m  tbe  case 
of  such  a  material  as  shale  tbe  foundation  must  be  well  below 
the  ground*' 
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re  (Ln  the  Vymwy  dara  they  reached 

eiKHigh,  must  be  similAriy  buUt  in  with  imaller,  but  alwayi  Ibe 
largest  pcosibtc,  atones^  spocca  too  amall  for  this  treatment 
most  be  filled  and  rammed  with  concrete.  All  atonea  must  be 
beaten  down  into  their  bedl  until  the  mortar  squeeus  up  into 
the  joiati  around  tbem.  The  [iCEl  dC  the  work  may  be  of  squared 
mianniy,  tboroughly  tied  into  the  bt«rting;  but,  in  view  of  the 
eipaniion  aod  contraclion  moitiontil  below,  it  is  better  that  the 
face  matonry  ihould  not  be  couned.  Cenerally  apcalung,  in 
the  ocavatioiu  tor  the  foundationa  aprin^s  are  tnet  with;  theae 
may  be  only  guSdent  to  indicate  a  coDtinuous  dimpnes  at 
certain  beds  or  joints  of  the  rock,  but  all  auch  places  should  t>e 
connected  by  relief  drains  carried  to  viatt>]e  points  at  Cbe'back 
of  the  dam.  It  should  be  impoosiblc,  in  short,  for  any  part  of  the 
rock  beneath  the  dam  to  become  charged  with  water  under 
pressure,  eitber  directly  from  the  water  in  the  reservoir  or  from 
higher  places  in  the  nountiun  sidtl.    For  aimilar  reason]  or 

of  the  dam  shall  be  the  least  penneable  of  any  part.  In  Ibe 
best  examples  this  baa  been  secured  by  bedtbns  the  stones  near 
to  the  water  face  in  somewhat  fins  mortar  than  the  rest,  and 
sometimes  also  by  placing  pads  Co  fill  the  jmnts  for  several 
Inches  from  the  wats  face,  so  that  the  mortar  was  kept  away 
from  the  face  and  wva  well  held  up  to  ita  worL  On  the  removal 
of  the  pads,  or  the  cultinE  out  of  the  face  of  the  monai  where 
pads  were  not  used,  the  vacant  joint  was  (ndually  filled  with 
almost  dry  mortar,  a  haiamer  and  caulking  tool  being  used  to 
coDsoIldate  it.  By  these  means  practical  impermeabHily  wu 
obtained.     If  the  pores  of  the  water  face  are  thua  rendered 


eitrenwly  fine,  the  surface 

detritus  and  organic  matter,  inll  sDOti  dole  them  entirely 

asaist  in  making  that  lace  the  least  petmcabhi  portion  of  the 


surfaces  when  the  auperincumbecl  load  comes  upon  tbem. 
This  action  b  obviously  much  reduced  where  the  rodt  sides 
of  the  valley  rise  slowly;  but  ia  au*  where  the  rock  is  very 
sleep,  the  aalert  course  is  to  face  Ihe  facts,  and  not  ta  depend  lot 
water-ti^tnesa  upon  the  cementing  of  the  masonry  to  tlM  rock, 
but  rather  to  provide  a  vertical  key,  or  dowel  joint,  of  some 
material  like  asphalt,  which  will  always  remain  water-tight. 
So  far  aa  the  writer  haa  been  able  to  observe  or  ascertain,  there 
aro  very  few  maooiiiy  dama  in  Europe  or  America  which  have 
not  been  craved  tranavorsdy  in  their  hi^ur  parts.  Tbey 
genenlly  leak  a  little  near  the  junction  with  the  rock,  and  at 
■Dcne  other  joints  in  intermediate  poaitloiB.  In  the  case  ol  the 
Neuadd  dam  this  difficulty  wa  met  by  delibcntdy  omiulng 
tiie  DWTUt  In  ttuivtne  jolBIs  at  regular  bteivals  near  the  top 
of  the  dam,  eictpt  jnsi  it  their  faces,  where  it  ol  c«une  cracks 
hawnhaly,  ud  by  fillii«  the  rest  with  aiphalL  Serious  move- 
to  levds  whid  are  kept  moderately  damp,  or  to  the  gnata 
mall  of  Ibe  dam,  Dwojr  feet  beta*  high-water  level 

The  Cm  nasonry  dam  of  impoctanec  eoartfucteit  tn  Gmt  Britahi 
was  that  unoa  tha  fiver  Vymwy,  a  uibntarriil   '     ' 
aeiion  whh  the  Liverpool  waler-iupply  (Ftee 

canibd  on  archa  at  aa  tievation  al  Kovt  1B  1 
dan  ii  about  iiSofc  in  leagih  Cnmrack to mck, 


l^r^ail  qiBlilia  to  the  Carbonifero 

fhclowmpanefthcwrfaceolthiai    .       _ 

thmigh  alluviil  depoaiu  lo  ■  depth  oT  about  70  it.,  bat  oi 


loltlwnltey.  Crestpaiiuanieartohave 
hat  IW  cavsmow  ponioBS  ofthi  rock  had 

--.. ,>  bef on  the  huildiiif  waa  bqEUB. 

The  FuRBS  dam,  already  lefcmd  to  as  ^  (aHSeM  type  of  a 
lentlfieally  dedgned  atmccurc  of  the  kind,  is  subject  to  ■  preHun 
aboiic  1 A  ft.  M  waterj  tht  valky  it  ewes  la  only  about  JOO  ft. 
id*  at  Ikt  w«er  l*«^  aad  tk*  daia  la  curved  in  plan  la  a  radius  af 
i8  h.  Hack  diio—ian  hss  laktn  place  aa  to  ihe  utility  of  such 
irvBtaiv-  Tile  recent  Inveilitatioaa  ahtady  referred  to  iodkale 
«  disrabiUiy  of  cnrvinf  dam  in  plan  ia  enltr  to  reduce  the  poisi 
licy  ef  tcnuon  and  iBUtratwa  rf  «l(r  at  the  upatrea-a  lace,  la 
umw  rock  gerna  extRvely  inlcreiCinf  aad  oaiBplea  psohfaiaa  ft 
latiria  to  the  cambiiied  action  of  twriaanal  and  vcnkal  strcsacs  arise. 

I  cuivaiure  lo  reduce  the  quaiillty  of  masonry  «ithout 
iDEBtlh.   The  Bar  Vallay  dam,  California,  ii  the  mac 
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lu  hdght  from  the  rock  bed  it  64  ft.,  and  it  is  subject  duniw  floods 
to  »  bead  of  water  not  much  fess.  The  length  of  the  cliord  ofthe  arc 
across  the  valley  is  about  a$o  ft.  and  the  radius  335  ft.  Thedamwas 
begun  ia  18S3,  with  a  base  20  ft.  thacli;  narrowing  to  13  ft.  at  a  height 
of  16  ft.  The  cost  of  this  thickness  beinff  regarded  as  too  great,  it 
was  abruptly  reduced  to  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  for  the  remaining  48  ft.  it 
was  tapered  up  to  a  £nal  width  of  about  3  ft.  The  masonry  is  de> 
scribed  by  Mr  Schuyler  as  '*  a  rough  uncut  granite  ashlar,  with  a 
hearting  of  rough  rubble  all  laid  in  cteoent  mortar  and  gravel." 
This  dun  has  been  in  satisfactory  use  since  1885,  and  the  slight 
fihsation  through  the  masonry  which  occurred  at  first  b  said  to  have 
aknost  entirdy  ceased. 

In  New  South  Wales  thirteen  thin  concrete  dams,  dependent  upon 
hcaijputal  curvature  for  their  resistance  to  water  pressure,  have 
been  constructed  an  narrow  Eoraes  at  comparatively  small  cost  to 
impottiid  water  for  the  use  cu  villages.  The  depth  of  water  varies 
from  18  ft.  to  76  ft.  and  five  of  them  have  cracked  vertically,  owing 
apparently  to  the  impoasibility  of  the  base  of  the  dam  partaking  a 
the  chan^  of  curvature  induced  by  changes  of  temperature  and  of 
moisture  in  the  upper  parts.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  these  cracks 
dose  up  and  become  practically  water-tifl^t  as  the  water  rises. 

Something  has  been  said  01  the  failures  of  earthen  dams.  Many 
masonry  dams  have  also  fsJkd,  but,  speaking  generally,  wo  know 

less  of  the  causes  which  luve  led  to  such  fatlures.    The 

'*"*'*  examination  of  one  cax,  howevVj  namely,  the  bursting 
fn  1895  of  the  Bouzcy  dam,  near  Epinal,  in  France,  by  which  many 
lives  were  lost,  has  brought  out  several  points  of  gn»t  interest,  ft 
is  probably  the  only  instance  in  which  a  masonry  dam  has  slipped 
upon  its  roondations,  and  also  the  only  case  in  whidi  a  masonry 
Am  has  actually  overturned,  while  curiously  enough  there  is  every 
probability  that  ^he  two  circumstances  had  no  connexion  with  each 
ochcr.  A  short  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  catastrophe  the  dam 
was  visited  by  Dr  W.  C.  Unwin.  F.R.S.,  and  the  writer,  and  a  very 
carcfolexaminatkynof  thework  wasmade  by  them.  Someof  the  blocks 
of  rabble  masonry  carried  down  the  stream  weighed  several  hundred 
tons.  The  original  section  of  the  dam  is  shown  by  the  continuous 
thick  line  in  fig.  18.  from  which  it  appears  that  the  work  was  sqbject 
to  a  pressure  (H  only  about  65  ft.  of  water.  In  the  year  1884  a  length 
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years  after  this,  and  about  fifteen  years  after  the  dan  was  first 
brought  hito  use.  It  overturned  on  its  outer  edge,  at  about  the  levd 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line  just  above  the  counterfort :  and  there  it 
no  good  reason  to  attribute  to  the  movement  of  1884,  or  to  the 
vertical  cracks  it  caused,  any  influence  in  the  overtuniuig  of  1891$. 
Someoftheworst  twtvAnois 


cracks  were,  in- 
deed,  entiiely  be- 
yond the  portion 
overturned, 
which  consisted 
of  the  mass  570 
ft.  long  by  37 
ft.  ia  depth,  and 
waiting  about 
20,000  toni^ 
shown  in  eleva- 
tion in  fig.  19. 
The  lineoTptes- 
sures  as  Benerally 
given  tor  this 
dam  with  the 
reservoir  full,  on 
the  hypothesis 
that  the  density 
of  the  masonry 
was  a  little  over 
3,  is  shown  by 
long  and  short 
dou  in  fig.  18. 
Materials  actu- 
ally collected   from 


y. 4S0^<f, 


c»*c«« 


Water  Fact. 
Fig.  iQd^-Elcvation  and  Plan  of  Bouiey  Dam. 
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Fig.  18.— Section  of  Bouzey  Dam. 

of  aso  ft.  of  ibit  dam,  out  of  a  total  length  of  1706  ft.,  slipped  upon  ^ 
its  foaodatiOQ  of  soft  sandstone,  and  became  slightly  curved  in  ^n 
as  shown  at  a,  6,  fig.  19.  the  maximum  movement  from  the  original 
•trsigfat  line  being  about  t  ft  Further  sliding  00  the  base  was  pre- 
vented by  the  construction  of  the  cros»>lined  portions  ia  the  section 
(fig.  18).  These  precautions  were  perfectly  cnective  in  seniriag  the 
sBicty  of  the  dam  up  to  the  heiglit  to  which  the  counterfort  was 
carried.  As  a  consequence  of  this  norixontal  bending  of  the  dam  the 
vertical  cracks  shown  in  fig.  19  appeared  and  were  repaired.   Eleven 

>  See  Proc.  InsL  C£.  voL  cisvL  pp.  9I-9S 


ally  couectea  trom  uic  dam  indicate  that  the  mean  density 
did  not  exceed  i*8S  when  dry  and  2-07  when  saturated,  which 
would  bring  the  une  of  pressures  even  doeer  to  the  outer 
face  at  the  top  of  the  counterfort.  In  any  event  it  must  have 
approached  well  within  3I  ft.  of  the  outer  face,  and  was  more 
nearly  five-sixths  than  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  dam 
distant  from  the  water  face;  there  must,  therefore,^  have  been 
considerable  vertical  tension  at  the  water  face,  variously  com- 
puted accordimp  to  the  density  assumed  at  from  it  to  l| 
ton  per  square  loot.  This,  if  the  dam  had  been  thoroughly 
well  constructed,  aiha  with  hydraulic  lime  or  Portland 
cement  mortar,  would  have  Seen  easily  borne.  The 
materials,  however,  were  poor,  and  it  is  probable  that 
rupture  by  tcnuon  in  a  roughly  horizontal  plane  took  place. 
Directly  this  occurred,  the  front  part  of  the  wall  was  sub- 
ject to  an  additional  overturning  pressure  of  about  35  ft. 
of  water  acting  upwards,  equivalent  to  about  a  ton  per 
square  foot,  which  would  certainly,  if  it  occurred  through- 
out any  considerable  kngth  of  the  dam,  have  immediately 
overturned  it.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,^the  dam  actually 
stood  for  about  fifteen  ycark  Of  this  circumstance  there 
are  two  possible  explanations.  It  is  known  that  more  or 
less  leakage  todc  place  through  the  dam,  and  to  moderate 
this  the  water  face  was  from  time  to  time  coaled  and 
repaired  with  cement.  Any  cracks  were  thus,  no  doubt, 
temporarily  ckned ;  and  as  the  structure  of  the  rest  of  the 
dam  was  porous,  no  opportunity  was  eiven  (or  the  per- 
cdating  water  to  accumulate  in  the  norixontal  fissures 
to  an^hing  like  the  head  in  the  reservoir.  But  ia 
reservoir  work  such  coatings  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  a 
nngle  horizontal  crack  m^ht  admit  sufficient  water  to 
cause  an  uplift.  Then,  agam,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
although  the  fall  consequences  of  the  facts  described  might 
arise  ia  a  section  of  the  dam  i  ft.  thick  (if  that  section 
were  entirely  isolated},  they  could  not  arise  throughout  the 
length  unless  the  adjoining  sections  were  subject  to  like 
conditions.  Any  honzootal  fissure  in  a  weak  place  would, 
in  the  nature  oithings.  strike  somewhere  a  stronger  place, 
and  the  final  failure  would  be  deferred.  Time  would  then 
become  an  element.  By  reason  of  the  constantly  chaiying 
temperatures  and  the  frequent  filling  and  emptying  01  the 
reservoir,  expansion  aiid  contraction,  which  are  always  at 
work  tcn<Uii^  to  produce  relative  movements  wherever 
one  portion  of  a  structure  is  weaker  than  another,  must 
have  assisted  the  watcr-prcs«ire  in  the  extension  of  the 
horizontal  cracks,  which,  growing  tiowly.  during  the 
fifteen  years,  provided  at  last  the  area  required  to  enable 
the  Intrasive  water  to  overbalance  the  little  remaining  stabfllty  of 
the  dam. 

Resekvohs 

From  very  ancient  tiroes  in  India,  Ceylon  and  elaewhere, 
naenroirs  of  great  area,  but  feneraUy  of  small  depth,  have  been 
built  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation;  and  in  modem 
times,  cspedaDy  in  India  and  America,  comparatively  shallow 
reservoirs  have  been  constructed  of  much  greater  area,  and  in 
of  greater  capadty,  than  any  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Yet  the  hilly  paxts  of  the  last-named  country  are  rich  b  magni- 
ficent sites  at  sufficient  altitudes  for  the  supply  of  any  parts  by 
gravitation,  and  capable,  if  properly  laid  out,  of  affording  a 
vK^ume  of  water,  throughout  the  driest  seasons,  far  in  excess 
of  the  probable  demand  for  a  long  future.  Many  of  the  great 
towns  had  already  secured  such  sites  within  modttate  distances, 
and  had  constructed  reservoirs  of  considerable  sise,  when,  in 
1879,  1880  and  189a  respectively,  Manchester,  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  obtained  statutory  powers  to  draw  water  from 
relatively  great  distances,  vis.  from  Thirlmere  in  Cumberland, 
in  the  case  of  Manchester;  from  the  river  Vymwy,  Montgomery- 
shire, a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  m  the  case  of  Liverpool;  and 
from  the  rivers  Elan  and  Claerwen  in  Radnorshire,  tributaries 
of  the  Wye,  in  the  case  of  Birmingham.  Lake  Vymwy,  com- 
pleted in  1889,  includes  a  reservoir  which  is  stiU  by  far  the 

larnst  in  Europe. 

This  reservoir  is  situated  in  a  true  Glactal  lake-beain,  and  having 
therefMe  at!  the  appearance  of  a  natural  lake,  »  commonly  known 
as  Lake  Vymwy.    It  is  825  ft.  above  the  sea,  has  an 
fU*  area  of  1  lai  acres,  an  available  capacity  exceeding  12,000 

*>'"*7*     miiUon  galloas.  and  a  length  of  nearly  5  m.    Its  position 
in  North  Wales  is  shown  m  t>lack  in  fig.  20.  and  the  two  views  on 
Plate  I.  show  respectively  the  portion  of  the  valley  visible  from  the 
dam  before  impounding  bmin,  and  the  same  portion  as  a  lake  on  the 
completion  of  the  work.    Before  the  valves  in  the  dam  weie  closed, 
the  vilU^  of  Llanwddyn,  the  parish  church,  and  many  farmsteads 
were  demolished.  The  church  was  rebuilt  ouwde  the  watershed,  and 
the  remains  from  the  old  churchyard  were  removed  to  a  new  cemetery 
adjoining  it.    The  fact  that  this  valley  is  a  post-Gladal  Uke-basin 
was  attotcd  by  the  borings  and  excavations  made  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  dam.    The  trench  in  which  the  masonry  was  founded 
covered  an  area  120  ft  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  extending  for  1 172  ft. 
across  the  valley.     Its  site  had  been  determined  by  about  190 
borings,  probings  and  shafts,  which,  foUowing  upon  the  indications 
afforded  by  the  rocks  above  ground,  proved  that  the  rock  bed  croasine 
the  valley  was  higher  at  thb  point  than  elsewhere.   Here  then,  buried 
in  aUuvium  at  a  aepth  of  50  to  60  ft.  from  the  surface,  was  found  the 
rock  bar  of  the  post-Glacial  lake;  at  points  farther  up  the  valley, 
borings  nearly  100  ft.  deep  had  failed  to  reach  the  rock.   The  Glacial 
striae,  and  tne  dislocated  rocks— moved  a  few  inches  or  feet  from 
their  places,  and  others,  at  greater  distances,  turned  over,  and 
beginning  to  assume  the  sub-angular  form  of  Glacial  boulders— were 
found  predsdy  as  the  glader,  receding  from  the  bar,  and  giving  place 
totheaiicientlake,haalert  them,  covered  and  preserved  by  sand  and 
gravd  washed  from  the  terminal  morain.    Later  came  the  alluvial 
silring-up.    Slowly,  but  surely,  the  deltas  of  the  tributarv  streams 
advanced  into  the  lake,  floods  deponted  their  burdens  oT  >ietritus  in 
the  deeper  places,  the  lake  shallowed  and  shrank  and  in  its  turn 
yielded  to  the  winding  river  of  an  alluvial  strath,  covered  with  peat, 
reeds  and  alders,  and  still  liable  to  floods.    It  is  interestina  to  record 
that  during  the  construction  of  the  works  the  implements  oi  Neolithic 
man  were  found,  near  the  margin  of  the  modem  lake,  below  the  peat, 
and  above  the  aJluvial  clay  on  which  it  rested.   Several  of  the  reser- 
voir sites  in  Wales,  dtown  by  shaded  lines  in  fig.  20,  are  in  all  prob- 
ability similar  post-Glacial  lake-basins,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
some  of  them  may  contain  still  greater  reservoirs.    They  are  pro- 
vided with  well-proportioned  watersheds  and  rainfall,  and  being 
neariy  all  more  than  500  ft.  above  the  sea,  may  be  made  available  for 
the  supply  of  pure  water  by  gravitation  to  any  part  of  England. 
In  1892  the  Corporation  01  Birmingham  obtained  powers  for  the 
construction  of  six  reservoirs  on  the  rivers  Elan  and  Claerwen,  also 
shown  in  fig.  20,  but  the  sites  of  these  reservoirs  are  long  narrow 
valleys,  not  lake-basins.    The  three  reservoirs  on  the  Elan  were 
completed  in  1904.    Their  joint  capacity  b  11,320  million  gallons, 
and  this  will  be  increased  to  about  18,000  milUons  when  the  remain- 
Ins  three  are  built. 

Of  natural  lakes  in  Great  Britain  raised  above  their  ordinaiy  levels 
that  the  upper  portions  may  be  utilized  as  reservoirs,  Loch  Katrine 
supplying  Glasgow  b  well  known.  Whitehaven  b  similarly  supplied 
from  Ennerdale,  and  in  the  year  1894  Thirlmere  in  Cumberland  was 
brought  into  use,  as  adready  mentioned,  for  the  supply  of  Manchester. 
The  corporation  have  statutory  power  to  raise  the  lake  50  ft.,  at 
which  level  it  will  have  an  available  capacity  of  about  8000  million 
gallons;  to  secure  thb  a  masonry  dam  has  been  constructed,  though 
the  bke  b  at  present  worked  at  a  lower  level. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  water  of  a  reservoir  must  never  be  allowed 
to  rise  above  a  certain  prescribed  height  at  which  the  works  will  be 
^  ^  perfectly  safe.  In  all  reservoirs  impounding  the  natural 
u — M^^*  g^^  Qf  ^  Stream,  thb  involves  the  use  of  an  overflow. 
Where  the  dam  b  of  masonry  it  may  be  used  as  a  weir;  but  where 
earthwork  is  employed,  the  overflow,  commonly  known  in  such  a 
case  as  the  "  bye-wash,"  should  be  an  entirely  independent  work, 
consisting  of  a  low  weir  of  sufficient  length  to  prevent  an  unsafe  rise 
of  the  water  level,  and  of  a  narrow  channel  capable  of  easily  carrying 
away  any  water  that  passes  over  the  wdr.  The  absence  of  oneor  both 
of  these  conditions  has  led  to  the  failure  of  many  dams. 


Reservoirs  unsafe  from  fhb  cause  still  eidst  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Where  the  contributory  drainage  area  exceeds  5000  acres,  the  dis- 
charge, even  allowing  tor  so^aOcd  "  doud-bursts,"  rarely  or  never 
exceeds  the  rate  of  aoout  300  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  1000  acres,  or 
1500  times  the  minimum  drv  weather  flow,  taken  as  one-fifth  of  a 
cubic  foot;  and  if  we  provide  against  such  an  occasional  discharge, 
with  a  possible  maximum  of  400  cub.  ft.  at  much  more  distant 
intervab,  a  proper  factor  of  suety  will  be  allowed.  But  when  a 
reservoir  bjuaced  upon  a  smaller  area  the  conditions  afe  materially 
changed.  The  rsintall  which  produces,  as  the  average  of  all  the 
tributaries  in  the  larger  area,  300  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  1000  acres, 
b  made  up  of  groups  of  rainfall  of  very  varying  intensity,  falling 
upon  different  portions  of  that  area,  so  that  upon  any  section  of  it  the 
intensity  of  discharge  may  be  much  greater. 

The  height  to  which  the  water  b  permitted  to  rise  above  the  sill 
of  the  overflow  depends  upon  the  height  of  the  embankment  above 
that  level  (in  the  United  Kingdom  commonly  6  or  7  ft.),  and  this 
again  should  be  governed  by  the  height  of  possible  waves.  In  open 
plaoes  that  height  b  seldom  more  than  about  one  and  a  half  times  the 
square  root  of  the  "  fetch  "  or  greatest  distance  in  nautical  miles 
from  which  the  wave  has  travellea  to  the  point  in  question ;  but  in 
narrow  reaches  or  bkes  it  b  relatively  higher.  In  lengths  not  ex- 
ceeding about  2  m.,  twice  thb  height  may  be  reached,  giving  for  a 
2-mile^'  fetch  *'  about  3I  ft.,  or  1 } It.  above  the  mean  level.  Above 
thb  again,  the  height  of  the  wave  should  be  allowed  for  "  wash," 
making  the  emhanfanent  in  such  a  case  not  less  than  5}  ft.  above  the 
highest  water-level.  If.  then,  we  determine  that  the  de^th  of  over- 
flow shall  not  exceed  if  ft.,  we  arrive  at  6|  ft.  as  sufl5cient  for  the 
height  of  the  embankment  above  the  sill  of  the  overflow.  Obviously 
we  may  shorten  the  sill  at  thecost  of  extra  height  of  einbankment,  but 
it  is  rarely  wise  to  do  so. 

The  overflow  sill  or  weir  should  be  a  masonry  structure  of  rounded 
vertical  section  raised  a  foot  or  more  above  the  waste-water  course, 
in  which  case  for  a  depth  of  x|  ft.  it  will  dischaige.  over  every  foot 
of  length,  about  6  cub.  ft.  per  second.  Thus,  if  the  drainage  area 
exceeds  5000  acres,  and  we  provide  for  the  passage  of  300  cub.  ft. 
per  second  per  1000  acres,  such  a  weir  wHl  be  50  It.  long  for  every 
1000  acres.  But,  as  smaller  areas  are  approached,  the  excessive  local 
rainfalls  of  short  duration  must  be  provided  for,  and  beyond  these 
there  are  extraordinarily  heavy  dtscnarges  generally  over  and  gone 
before  any  exact  records  can  be  made;  heooe  we  Icnow  very  little 
of  them  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  from  1000  acres  the  diachaige  nay 
rise  to  two  or  three  times  300  cub.  ft.  per  second  per  1000  acres.  In 
the  writer's  experience  at  least  one  case  has  occurred  where,  from  a 
mountain  area  of  2300  acres,  the  rate  per  1000  was  for  a  short  time 
certainly  not  less  tnan  1000  cub.  ft.  per  second.  Nothing  but  long 
observation  and  experience  can  hdp  tne  hydraulic  engineer  to  judge 
of  the  configuration  of  the  ground  favourable  to  such  phenomena. 
It  b  only  necessary,  however,  to  provide  for  these  exceptional  dis- 
charges during  very  short  periods,  so  that  the  rise  in  the  water-levd 
of  the  reservoir  may  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but  subject  to  this, 

erovislon  must  be  made  at  the  bye-wash  for  preventing  such  a  flood, 
owever  rare,  from  filling  the  reservoir  to  a  dangerous  height. 
From  the  overflow  bU  the  bye-wash  channd  may  be  gradually 
narrowed  as  the  crest  of  the  embankment  is  passed,  the  water 
being  prevented  from  attaining  undue  velocity  by  steps  of  heavy 
maaonry,  or,  where  the  gradient  b  not  very  steep,  oy  irregulariy  sec 
masonry. 

PUSmCATION 

When  surface  waters  began  to  be  used  for  potable  purpoaes, 
some  mode  of  arresting  suspended  matter,  whether  living 
or  dead,  became  necessary.  In  many  cases  gauxe 
strainers  were  at  first  employed,  and,  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  or  addition  to  these,  the  water  was  caused 
to  pass  through  a  bed  of  gravel  or  sand,  which,  like  the  gauxe, 
was  regarded  merely  as  a  strainer.  As  such  strainers  were 
further  improved,  by  sorting  the  sand  and  gravd,  and  using  the 
fine  sand  only  at  the  surface,  better  clarification  of  the  water 
was  obtained;  but  cheviical  analysb  indicated,  or  waa  at  the 
time  thought  to  indicate,  that  that  improvement  was  practically 
confined  to  clarification,  as  the  dissolved  impurities  in  the  water 
were  certainly  very  little  changed.  Hence  such  filter  beds,  as 
they  were  even  then  called,  were  regarded  as  a  luxury  rather 
thaji  as  a  necessity,  and  it  was  never  suspected  that,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  chemical  improvement  in  the  water, 
changes  did  take  place  of  a  most  important  kind.  FoUowing 
upon  Dr  Koch's  discovery  of  a  method  of  isolating  bacteria,  and 
of  making  approximate  determinations  of  their  number  in 
any  volume  of  water,  a  most  remarkable  diminution  in  the 
number  of  microbes  contained  in  sand-filtered  water  was 
observed;  and  it  b  now  well  known  that  when  a  propcriy 
constructed  sand-filter  bed  b  in  its  best  condition,  and  is  worked 
in  the  best-known  manner,  neariy  the  whole  of  the 
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ezfirtiag  in  the  cnide  water  viD  be  emsted.  The  mumI,  which 
b  nominally  the  filter,  has  inteistkes  about  thirty  times  as  wide 
as  the  largest  dimensions  of  the  larger  microbes;  and  the  reason 
why  these,  and,  still  more,  why  organisms  which  were  individually 
inviable  under  any  magnifying  power,  and  ootild  only  be  detected 
as  cobnies,  were  arrested,  was  not  understood.  In  process 
of  time  it  became  dear,  however,  that  the  wone  the  condition 
of  a  filter  bed,  In  the  then  general  acceptation  of  the  term, 
the  better  it  was  M  •  microbe  filter;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not 
until  a  fine  film  of  mud  and  microbes  had  formed  upon  the 
Mirface  of  the  sand,  that  the  best  results  were  obtained. 

Even  yet  medical  science  has  not  determined  the  effect  upon 
the  human  system  of  water  highly  charged  with  bacteria  which 
are  not  known  to  be  individually  pathogenic.  In  the  case  of 
the  bacilli  of  typhoid  and  cholera,  we  know  the  direct  effect; 
but  apart  altogether  from  the  presence  of  such  specific  poisons, 
poUuted  water  is  undoubtedly  injurious.  Where,  therefore, 
there  is  animal  poUutbn  of  any  khid,  more  especially  where  there 
is  human  pollution,  generally  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
hatiUns  cMi  €cmmun%s,  purification  b  of  supreme  importance, 
and  no  process  has  yet  been  devised  which,  except  at  extravagant 
cost,  supersedes  for  public  supplies  that  of  properly-conducted 
sand  filtration.  Yet  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  urged  that  such 
filtration  depends  for  its  comparative  perfection  upon  the  surface 
film;  that  this  surface  film  is  not  present  when  the  filter  is  new, 
or  when  its  materials  have  been  recently  washed;  that  it  may  be, 
and  very  often  is,  punctured  by  the  actual  working  of  the 
filters,  or  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  discharge;  and  that 
at  the  best  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  exceedin^y  thin  line 
of  defence,  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  safeguard  against 
highly  poHuted  waters,  if  a  purer  source  of  supply  can 
possibly  be  found.  Such  filters  are  not,  and  in  the  nature  of 
ihingi  cannot  be,  worked  with  the  precision  and  continuity 
of  a  laboratory  experiment. 

In  toL,  2 1  a  section  isshown  of  an  efficient  cand-fUtcr  bed.  The  thick* 
Deuoiaaadissft.  6ia.   la  the  okler  fikera  it  wm  unial  to  wppoft 

this  sand  upon  Nnall  gravel 

*»  I  I  I  I  resting  upon  laigcf  gravel. 

M»   -  i  .,  !  _  1   '  I  '  t  ,  T  «nd  so  on  until  the  material 

was  suffidcacly  open  to  pass 
the  water  hteraliy  to  under- 
drains.  But  a^mudi  ahal- 
lower  and  certainly  not  less 
efficient  filter  can  be  con- 
struct^ by  making  the 
under-dratns  cover  the  whole 
bottom.  In  fig.  21  the  sand 
resta  on  sm^l  gravri  o( 
such  degree  of  coarseness 
that  the  whole  of  the  grains 
would  be  retained  on  a  sieve 
of  |-in.  mesh  and  rejected 
by  a  sieve  of  i-in,  mesh  in 
the  clear,  supported  upon  a 
3-in.  thickness  of  bricks  laid 
dose  together  and  consti- 
tuting the  root  of  the  under- 
drains.  which  arc  formed  by 
•other  bricks  laid  on  thin 
asphalt,  upon  a  concrete 
FiG.ai.«-6ectk>n  of  Saad-Filtcr  Bed.   ftoor.    In  this  arranannent 

the  whole  of  the  materials 
ouy  be  readily  removed  for  cleansing,  la  the  best  filters  an 
aotooiatic  amngeanent  for  the  mcasMement  of  the  supply  to 
each  separate  filter,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  within 
cenaio  limits,  is  adoptad,  and  the  resistance  at  outflow  is  so 
amngtd  that  not  more  than 'a  certain  head  of  presBure,  about 
A  ft.,  can  under  any  drcumstaopes  come  upon  the  surface  fim, 
vhiie  a  depth  of  se^reral  feet  of  water  is  oiamuined  over  the 
sand.  ItB  essential  that  daring  the  working  of  the  filter  the 
«ater  shoakl  be  so  supplied  that  it  will  not  distur1>  the  surface  of 
the  sand.  When  a  filter  has  been  emptied,  and  is  being  re<harged, 
the  water  sboidd  be  intradooed  from  a  ndghbouring  filter,  and  should 
pass  upwards  in  the  filter  to  be  charged,  until  the  surface  of  the  sand 
us  been  eovcred.  The  nnfilteied  water  may  then  be  alkiwed  to  flow 
Quietly  and  to  fill  the  space  above  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  ft. 
it  wBold  appear  to  be  impossible  with  any  water  that  requires  fiKra- 
tioa  to  annc  that  the  first  filtrate  shall  be  satiifactory  if  fihcation 
bcpns  iaMsediately  after  a  filter  is  chaiged:  and  if  the  highest 
malts  are  to  be  obtained,  either  the  unfiltercd  water  roust  .be  pcr- 
lahted  to  pass  extremely  slowly  over  the  surface  of  the  sand  without 
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pasriag  thraudi  it,  or  to  stand  upon  the  sand  until  the  surface  film 
has  formed.  With  waters  giving  little  or  no  sediment,  which  are 
often  the  most  dangerous,  some  change,  as  by  the  first  method,  is 
necessary.  It  has  been  proposed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  alk>w  the 
filter  to  act  slowljr  until  the  surface  film  is  formed,  and  to  discard  the 
first  effluent.  This  course  can  scarcely  fail  to  introduce  into  the  sand 
many  bacteria,  which  may  be  washea  through  when  the  full  working 
of  the  filters  is  begun;  and  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  adopted  when 
the  source  of  the  supply  b  known  to  be  subject  to  human  pollution. 
The  time  for  the  formation  of  aneffident  surface  films  varies,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  raw  water,  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  days.  Judg- 
ing from  the  best  observations  that  have  been  made  on  a  l^ne  scale, 
the  highest  rate  of  efficient  filtration  when  the  surface  film  b  in  good 
condition  b  about  4  in.  downwards  per  hour  of  the  water  contained 
above  the  sand,  eouivalent  to  about  50  aallons  per  day  from  each 
square  foot  of  sand.  When  the  surface  turn  has  once  been  formed, 
and  the  filter  has  begun' its  work,  it  should  continue  without  iMerrup* 
tion  until  the  resistance  of  that  film  becomes  too  great  to  permit  ol  tne 
necessary  quantity  of  water  bdng  passed.  That  period  will  vary, 
accordingto  the  condition  of  the  water,  from  eight  or  ten  days  to  four 
weeks.  The  surface  film,  together  with  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of 
sand,  b  then  carefully  scraped  off  and  stored  for  subsequent  wailiing 
and  use.  Thb  process  nuy  be  repeated  many  times  until  the  tUck- 
ness  of  the  fine  sand  b  reduced  to  about  18  m.,  when  the  filter  bed 
should  be  restored  to  its  full  thickness. 

A  lately  discovered  effect  of  sand  filtration  b  a  matter  of  j^eat 
importance  in  eonnexion  with  the  subject  of  aqueducts.  A  blown 
slimy  sediment,  having  the  appearance  of  coffee  jgrounds  when 
placed  in  clear  water,  has  been  long  observed  in  pipes  conveying 
surface  waters  from  mountain  moorlands.  Tlie  deposit  grows  on 
the  sides  of  the  pipes  and  accumulates  at  the  bottom,  and  causes 
most  serious  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  water.  The  cherobts  and 
bacteriologists  do  not  appear  to  have  finally  determined  the  true 
nature  and  origin  of  thb  growth,  but  it  b  found  in  the  impounded 
waters,  and  passes  into  the  pipes,  where  it  rapidly  increases.  It  b 
checked  even  by  fine  copper  ^re-cauK  strainers,  and  where  the 
water  passes  through  sand-filter  beds  in  the  coarse  of  an  aqueduct, 
the  growth,  though  very  great  between  the  reservoir  and  toe  filter 
beds,  b  almost  absent  between  the  filter  beds  and  the  town.  Bven 
the  growth  of  the  well-known  nodular  incrustations  in  iron  pipes  b 


Some  surface  waters  dbsolye  lead  when  brighti  but  cease  to  do  so 
when  the  lead  becomes  tarnished.  More  rarely  the  action  b  con^ 
tiouous,  and  the  water  after  being  passed  through  lead  ^ernaand 
pipes  pitoduccs  lead  poisoning — so  called  "plumbism."  The  Ib- 
Dility  to  thb  appsars  to  be  entirely  removed  by  efficient  sand 
filtration. 

Sand  filtration,  even  when  woridng  an  the  best  possible  manner, 
falb  diort  of  the  perfection  necessary  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
bacteria  which  may  nuiltlpl3r  after  the  filter  is  passed.  Small, 
however,  as  tha  micro-organisms  are,  they  are  brger  than  the 
capilbry  passages  In  some  matcriab  through  which  water  nnder 
pressure  may  be  caused  to  percolate.  It  b  therefore  natunal  that 
atteoBpts  shoukl  have  been  made  to  construct  filters  which,  while 
permitting  the  slow  peroobtion  of  water,  should  preclude  the 
passase  of  bacterb  or  their  sporea.  In  the  bboratoiy  of  Pasteur 
probably  the  firttt  filter  which  successfully  acoomplished  thb  object 
was  produced.  In  thb  apparatos,  known  as  the  PSstear-Qiamber* 
land  filter,  the  filtering  medium  b  biscuit  porcebin.  It  was  followed 
by  the  BerkefieM  filter,  constructed  of  baked  infusorial  earth.  Both 
these  filters  arrest  the  otganisms  by  purely  mechanical  action,  and 
if  the  joints  are  water-tight  and  they  rwcdve  proper  attention  and 
frequent  sterilization,  they  both  give  satisfactory  results  on  a  small 
scab  for  domestic  purposes.  The  cost,  howevei^-to  ssy  nothing  of 
the  uncertainty— where  large  volumes  of  water  are  concerned,  much 
exceeds  the  cost  of  obtaining  initially  safe  water.  Moreover,  if  a 
natural  water  is  so  Ibbb  to  pathogenic  pollution  as  to  demaad  filtra- 
tion of  this  kind,  it  ought  at  once  to  be  discarded  for  an  initblly  pure 
supply;  not  necessarily  oure  in  an  amsarent  or  even  in  a  chemical 
sense,  for  water  msv  be  %^sibly  ootouiea.^  or  may  contain  considoable 
proportions  both  of  organic  and  inorganic  impurity,  and  yet  be  taste: 
less  and  free  from  pathogenic  pollution. 

There  are  several  materials  now  in  Me  possessing  remarkable 
power  to  decolourise  cbrify,  chemically  purify  and  oxidtxe  water; 
out  they  ate  too  costly  for  use  in  connexion  with  public  water  supplies 
unless  a  rate  of  filtrstion  b  adopted  qufte  liioonristent  with  the 
formation  of  a  smface  film  ci^iaole  of  arresting  micro-organisms. 
Thb  fact  does  not  render  them  less' useful  when  applied  to  the  arts 
in  which  they  arc  successfully  employed. 

.  Attempts  nave  been  made,  by  aoding  certain  coagulants  to  the 
water  to  be  filtered,  to  increase  the  power  of  ssnd  and  other  grsnu- 
lar  materiab  to  arrest  becttib  when  pasmg  thrtni^  them  at  much 
higher  vdocities  than  are  possible  for  successful  filtration  by  means 
of  the  surface  film  upon  sand.  The  effect  b  to  prodoce  between  the 
sand  or  other  grains  a  gtutinoas  substance  which  does  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  mud  ana  microbes  upon  the  surface  of  the  sand  filter. 
Elsewhere  centrifugal  force,  acting  somewhat  after  its  manner  ia  the 
cream  separator,  has  been  called  in  aid. 
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The  sediznenUtion  tank  fonns  a  very  important 
help  to  filtratioQ.  In  the  caae  of  river  waters  liable 
to  turbidity  the  water  should  always  be  passed 
thnM^  such  tanks  before  being  ptoceci  in  the  liken. 


Tliey  fonn,  moreover,  additional  safeguards  against  organic 
impurity.  Sedimentation  tanks  on  a  suffidcnt  aoJe  may  effect 
the  puri&cation  of  the  water  to  almost  any  desired  eatcot. 
This  is  ahowA  to  ha  the  caae  by  the  purity  oi  aome  lake 
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important  reduction  in  the  chance  of  pathogenic  bacteria  paasing 
into  the  filtered  water;  but  much  more  must  be  done  than  baa 
hitherto  in  most  places  been  done  to  ensure  the  constancy  of 
such  a  condition  before  it  can  be  assumed  to  represent  the 
degree  of  safety  attained.  No  public  supply  should  be  open 
to  any  such  doubt  as  ought  to,  or  may,  deter  people  from 
drinking  the  water  without  previous  domestic  filtration  or 
boiling. 

DisTBatmoN 

The  earliest  water  supplies  in  Great  Britain  were  generally 
distributed  at  low  pressure  by  wooden  pipes  or  stone  or  brick 
conduits.  For  special  purposes  the  Romans  introduced 
cast-lead  pipes,  but  they  were  regarded  as  luxuries, 
not  as  necessaries,  and  gave  way  to  cheaper,  condiuts 
made,  as  pump  barreb  had  long  been  made,  by  boring 
out  tree  trunks,  which  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  This  use  of  tree-trunks  as  pipes  is  still  common 
in  the  wooded  motmtain  districts  of  Europe.  Within  the  19th 
century,  however,  cast  iron  became  general  in  the  case  of  large 
towns;  but  following  the  precedent  inseparable  from  the  use 
of  weaker  conduits,  the  water  was  still  delivered  under  very 
low  pressure,  rarely  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  taps  or  tanks 
near  the  levd  of  the  ground,  and  generally  for  only  a  short 
period  out  of  each  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  introduction 
of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act  1847,  an  Impetus  was  given 
to  high-pressure  supplies,  and  the  same  systems  of  distributing 
mains  were  frequently  employed  for  the  purpose;  but  with 
few  exceptions  the  water  continued  to  be  supplied  intermittently, 
and  cisterns  or  tj£nka  were  necessary  to  store  it  for  use  during 
the  periods  of  intermission.  Thus  it  happened  that  pipes  and 
joints  intended  for  a  low-pressure  supply  were  subjected,  not 
only  to  high  pressure,  but  to  the  trying  ordeal  of  suddenly 
varying  pressures.  As  a  rule  such  pipes  were  not  renewed: 
the  feakage  was  enormous,  and  the  difficulty  was  met  by  the 
very  inefficient  method  of  reducing  the  period  of  supply  still 
farUier.  But  even  in  entirely  new  distributing  systems  the 
network  is  so  extensive,  and  the  number  of  joints  so  great,  that 
the  aggregate  leakage  is  always  considerable;  the  greatest 
loss  being  at  the  so-called  "  ferrules  "  connecting  the  mains  with 
the  house  "  communication  "  or  "  service  "  pipes,  in  the  lead 
pipes,  and  in  the  household  fittings.  But  a  far  greater  evil 
than  mere  loss  of  water  and  inconvenience  soon  proved  to  be 
insq>arable  from  intermittent  supply.  Imagine  a  hilly  town 
with  a  high-pressure  water  supply,  the  water  issuing  at  numerous 
points,  sometimes  only  in  exceedingly  small  veins,  from  the 
pipes  into  the  sub-soil.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  intermittent 
supply  or  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  the  water  is  cut  off  at  some 
point  in  the  main  above  the  leakages;  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  discharge  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 
In  the  upper  part  there  is  consequently  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  a  vacuum,  and  some  of  the  impure  sub-soil  water 
near  the  higher  leakages  is  sucked  into  the  mains,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  supply  when  next  turned  on.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  having  traced  to  such  causes 
certain  epidemics  of  typhoid,  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  evil  has  been  very  general.  It  is  therefore  of 
supreme  importance  that  the  pressure  should  be  constantly 
maintained,  and  to  that  end,  in  the  best-managed  waterworks 
the  supply  is  not  now  cut  off  even  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
house-service  pipes,  an  apparatus  being  employed  by  which  this 
is  done  under  pressure.  0>nstant  pressure  being  granted, 
constant  leakage  is  inevitable,  and  being  constant  it  is  not 
surprising  that  its  total  amount  often  exceeds  the  aggregate 
of  the  much  greater,  but  shorter,  draughu  of  water  taken  for 
various  housdiold  purposes.  There  is  therefore,  even  in  the 
best  cases,  a  wide  field  for  the  conservation  and  uUlizatica  of 
water  hitherto  entirely  wasted. 

Following  upon  the  passmg  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act 
1847,  a  constant  supply  was  attempted  m  many  towns,  with 
the  result  in  some  cases  that,  owing  to  the  enormous  loss 
■rising  from  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  leakage  from 


a  fraction  of  an  hour  to  tiventy-fonr  hours^  It  was  impoii!b1e  to 
maintain  the  supply.  Aeoordingly,  in  some  -places  large  sections 
of  the  mains  and  service  pipes  were  entirely  renewed, 
and  the  water  consumers  were  put  to  great  expense  in 
changing  their  fittings  to  new  and  no  doubt  better 
types,  thoufi^  the  old  fittings  were  only  in  a  fraction  of  the 
actually  causing  leakage.  But  whether  or  not  such  stringent 
methods  were  adopted,  it  was  found  necessary  to  organize  a 
system  of  house-to-house  visitation  abd  constantly  recurring 
inspection.  In  Manchester  this  was  combined  with  a  most 
careful  examination,  at  a  depAt  of  the  Corporation,  of  dl  fittings 
intended  to  be  used.  Searching  tests  were  applied  to  these 
fittings,  and  only  those  which  complied  in  every  - 
respect  with  the  prescribed  regulations  were  stampell  ^  wmm*. 
and  permitted  to  be  fixed  within  the  limits  of  the 
water  supply.  But  this  did  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  house- 
to-house  inspection,  and  although  the  number  of  different  points 
at  which  leakage  occurred  was  still  great,  it  was  always  small 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  houses  which  were  necessarily 
entered  by  the  inspector;  moreover,  when  the  best  had  been 
done  that  possibly  could  be  done  to  suppress  leakage  due  to 
domestic  fittings,  the  leakage  below  ground  in  the  mains,  ferrules 
and  sovice  pipes  still  remained,  and  was  often  very  great. 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  in  its  very  nature,  house-to-house 
visitation  was  both  wasteful  and  insufficient,  and  it  remained 
for  Liverpool  to  correct  the  difficulty  by  the  application,  in 
1873,  of  the  "  Differentiating  waste  water  meter,"  which  has 
since  been  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  various 
countries.  One  such  instrument  wfls  placed  bebw  the  roadway 
upon  each  main  supplying  a  population  of  generally  between 
xooo  and  2000  persons. 

Its  action  is  baaed  upon  the  following  tonsiderations:  When 
water  b  passing  through  a  main  and  supplying  nothing  but  leakage 
the  flow  of  that  water  is  necessarily  nnuorm,  and  any  aaatrunent 
which  graphicadly  represents  that  flow  as  a  horixontal  line  conveys 
to  the  mind  a  full  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  flow,  and  if  by 
the  position  of  that  line  between  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  a  diagrani 
the  quantity  of  water  (in  gallons  per  hour,  for  example)  is  recorded, 
we  nave  a  lull  statement,  not  only  of  the  rate  of  flow,  but  of  its 
nature.  We  know,  in  short,  that  the  water  is  not  being  usefully 
employed.  In  the  actual  instrument,  the  paper  diagram  u  mounted 
upon  a  drum  caused  by  clockwork  to  revolve  uniformly,-  and  ia  ruled 
with  vcrtk:al  hour  lines,  and  horizontal  quantity  lines  representing 
eallons  per  hour.  Thus,  while  nothing  but  leakage  occurs  the  uniform 
horizontal  line  i^  continued.  If  now  a  tap  is  opened  in  any  house 
connected  with  the  main,  the  change  of  flow  in  the  main  will  be 
represented  by  a  vertical  chanee  of  position  of  the  horizontal  line. 
and  when  the  tap  is  turned  off  the  pencil  will  resume  its  original 
vertical  position,  but  the  paper  will  have  moved  like  the  hands  of  a 
clock  over  the  interval  during  which  the  tap  was  left  open.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  water  is  suddenly  drawn  off  from  a  cistem  supplied 
through  a  ball-cock,  the  flow  through  the  ball-cock  will  be  recorded, 
and  will  be  represented  by  a  sudden  rise  to  a  maximum,  followed  by  a 
eradual  decrease  as  the  ball  rises  and  the  cistem  fills;  the  result 
being  a  curve  having  its  asymptote  in  the  original  horizontal  tine. 
Now,  all  the  uses  of  water,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  produce 
some  such  iiregular  diagrams  as  these,  which  can  never  be  confused 
with  the  uniform  horizontal  line  of  leakage,  but  are  always  super- 
imposed upon  it.  It  is  this  leakage  line  that  the  waterworks  engineer 
uses  to  aaceitain  the  truth  as  to  the  leakage  and  to  assist  him  in  its 
suppression.  In  well-equipped  waterworks  each  house  servke  pipe 
is  controlled  by  a  stop<ock  accessible  from  the  footpath  to  tne 
officials  of  the  water  authority,  and  the  process  of  waste  oetectioa  by 
this^  method  depends  upon  tne  manipulation  of  such  8top<ocks  in 
coniunction  with. the  differentiating  meter.  As  an  example  of  one 
mode  of  applying  the  system,  suppose  that  a  night  inspector  begins 
work  at  1 1.30  p.m.  in  a  certain  district  of  2000  persons,  the  meter  of 
which  records  at  the  time  a  uniform  flow  of  3000  gallons  an  hour, 
showing  the  not  uncommon  rate  of  leakage  of  24  gallons  per  bead  per 
day.  The  inspector  proceeds  along  the  footpath  &om  house  to  house, 
and  outside  each  house  he  closes  the  8top<ock,  recording  opposite 
the  number  of  each  house  the  exact  time  of  each  such  operation. 
Having  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  district  he  retraces  hts  steps, 
reopens  the  whole  of  the  stop-cocks,  removes  the  meter  diagram, 
takes  it  to  the  night  complaint  ofitce.  and  enters  in  the  **  night 
inspection  book  "  the  records  he  has  made.  The  next  morning  the 
diagram  and  the  "  night  inspectkm  book  "  are  in  the  hands  01  the 
day  inspector,  who  compares  them.  He  finds,  for  example,  froro 
the  diagram  that  the  initial  leakage  of  2000  gallons  an  hour  has 
in  the  course  of  a  4I  hours*  night  inspection  fallen  to  400  gallons 
an  hour,  and  that  the  1600  gallons  an  houf  is  accounted  for  by 
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Cf Mea  dntinct  drops  oC  dtferent  uaMinto  and  at  dtlTnient  timea. 
Each  of  tltese  drops  b  located  by  the  time  and  place  records  ia  the 
book  a^d  the  time  recoids  on  the  diacram  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
service  pipe;  so  that  out  of  posfiibly  joo  premises  the  bulk  of  the 
leakage  has  been  localised  in  or  just  outside  fifteen.  To  each  of 
these  premises  he  goes  with  the  knowledge  that  ^  portion  of  the  total 
leakage  of  2000  gallons  an  hour  is  almost  certainly  there,  and  that 
nust  be  found,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  visittng  three 
.'  four  hundred  houses,  in  not  one  of  which  he  has  any  particular 
reason  to  expect  to  find  leakage.  Even  when  he  enters  a  house  with 
previous  knowledge  that  there  is  leakage,  its  discoveiv  may  be 
difficult.  It  is  oftei)  hidden)  sometimes  underground,  and  may  only 
be  brought  to  light  by  excavation.  In  these  cases,  without  some 
such  system  of  localization,  the  leakage  m^ht  go  on  for  years  or 
for  ever.  There  are  many  and  obvious  variations  of  the  system. 
That  described  requires  a  diagram  revolving  once  in  a  few  hours, 
otherwise  the  time  scale  will  be  too  close;  but  the  ordinary  diagram 
reviving  once  in  24  hours  is  often  used  quite  effectively  in  night 
inspections  by  only  dosins  those  stop-cocki^  which  .are, actually 
passing  water.  This  method  was  also  first  introduced  in  LivcrpooL 
The  mght  inspector  carries  with  him  a  stethoscope,  often  consisting 
merely  of  his  Heel  turning-rod,  with  whfeh  he  sounds  the  whole  of 
the  outside  stop-cocks,  but  only  closes  those  through  which  the 
sound  of  water  is  heard.  An  experienced  man,  or  even  a  boy,  if 
selected  as  possessing  the  necessary  faculty  (which  is  sometimes 
very  strongly  marked;,  can  detect  the  smallest  dribble  when  the  stop- 
cock is  so  far  dosed  as  to  restrict  the  orifice.  Similar  examinations 
by  means  of  the  stop-valves  on  the  mains  are  also  made,  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  rendual  leakage  (400  gallons  an  hour  ia  the  last 
case)  recorded  on  the  diagram,  but  not  shut  off  by  the  house  stop- 
cocks, is  mentioned  by  the  inspector  as  an  "  outside  waste,"  and 
IfK^I'^x*  as  having  been  heard  at  a  stop-cock  and  traced  by  sounding 
the  pavement  to  a  particular  position  under  a  particular  street. .  AU 
leakages  found  on  private  property  are  duly  notified  to  the  water 
tenant  in  the  usual  way,  and  subsequent  examinations  are  made 
to  ascertain  if  such  notices  have  been  attended  to.  If  thb  work 
is  properly  organiicd,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  leakage  so  detected 
is  suppressed  within  a  month.  A  record  of  the  constantly  fluctuating 
so-called  "  nisht  readings  "  in  a  large  town  is  most  interesting  and 
instroctive.  If,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  hundred  such  districts 
we  Y^tch  the  result  of  leaving  them  alone,  a  gradual  growth  of 
leakage  common  to  most  of  the  districts,  but  not  to  all,  is  observed, 
while  here  and  there  a  sudden  increase  occurs,  often  doubling  or 
trebling  the  total  supply  to  the  district.  Upon  the  original  installa- 
tioa  of  the  system  in  any  town^  the  rate  of  leakage  and  consequent 
total  sup^y  to  Uie  different  districts  is  found  to  vary  greatly,  and 
in  some  districts  it  is  usually  many  times  as  groat  per  heacl  as  io 
others.  An  obvious  and  fruitful  extension  of  the  method  is  to  employ 
the  inspectors  only  in  those  districts  which,  for  the  time  being, 
pttMoice  the  most  useful  resuks. 

la  manjr  European  cities  the  supply  of  water,  even  for  domestic 
parposeSk  is  given  through  ordinaiy  water  meters,  and  'paid  for, 
^  __.. ^^  according  to  the  meter  record^  much  in  the  same  manner 
zTS!T  ■•  ■  »upP*y  of  K*»  *^  electndty.  By  the  adoption  of 
■■  this  method  great  reductions  in  the  quantity  of  water 

med  aad  wasted  are  in  some  cases  effected,  and  the  water  tenant 

Kys  for  the  leakage  or  waste  he  permits  to  take  place,  as  well  as 
r  the  water  he  uses.  The  system,  however,  docs  not  assist  in 
the  detection  of  the  leakage  which  inevitably  occurs  between  the 
Teservoir  and  the  consumer's  meter;  thus  the  whole  of  the  mains, 
}oiats  and  ferrules  connecting  the  service  pipes  with  the  mains, 
and  the  greater  parts  of  the  service  pipes,  are  still  exposed  to  leakage 
without  any  compensating  return  to  the  water  authority.  But  the 
worst  evil  of  the  system,  and  one  which  must  always  prevent  its 
istroduction  into  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  drcumstance  that  it 
ticats  water  as  an  article  of  commerce,  to  be  paid  for  according  to 
the  quantity  talwn.  Ia  the  orcanization  ot  the  best  municipal 
water  undertakings  in  the  Unitea  Kingdom  the  free  use  of  water 
is  encouraged,  and  it  Is  only  the  leakage  or  occasional  improper 
employment  of  the  water  that  the  water  authority  seeks,  and  tfiat 
•occcssfully,  to  suppress.  The  objection  to  the  insanitary  effect  of 
the  mcftec-payment  system  has^  in  some  places,  been  sought  to  be 
removed  by  providing  a  fixed  quantity  of  water,  assumed  to  be 
sufficient,  as  the  supply  for  a  fixed  minimum  payment,  and  by  using 
the  meter  records,  simply  for  the  purpose  <n  determining  what 
additional  payvtent,  if  any,  becomes  due  from  the  water  tenant. 
Ckariy,  if  the  excesses  are  frequent,  the  limit  roust  be  too  low; 
if  infroaueat.  all  the  j)hysical  and  administrative  complication 
{flvtrfveo  in  the  system  is  employed  to  very  little  purpose. 

The  question  of  the  distribution  of  water,  ris^tly  considered, 
tcaolvei  itself  into  a  quesikm  of  delivering  water  to  the  water 
tenant,  without  leakage  on  the  way,  and  of  securing  that  the 
fittinsi  empbyed  by  the  water  tenant  shall  be  such  as  to  afford 
•B  ample  and  ready  supply  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
without  leakage  and  without  any  unnecessary  facilities  for  waste. 
If  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  it  is  probable  that  the 
total  rate  of  supply  will  not  exceed,  even  if  it  readies,  the  rate 


necesaary  in  any  system,  not  being  an  oppressive  and  insanitary 
system,  by  which  the  water  is  paid  for  according  to  the  quantity 
used.  (G.  F.  D.) 

WATERS,  TERRITORIAL,  In  international  law  "Urritorial 
waters"  are  the  bdt  of  sea  adjacent  to  their  shores  which 
states  respect  as  being  under  their  immediate  territorial  jurisdic- 
tkm,  subject  only  to  a  right  of  "  inoffensive  "  passage  through 
them  by  vessels  of  all  nations.  As  to  the  breadth  of  the  bdt 
and  the  exact  nature  of  this  inoffensive  right  of  passage,  however, 
there  is  still  much  ocmtrover^.  The  3-miles'  limit  recognized 
and  practised  by  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  Slates 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  cannon  range  of  the  period, 
when  it  was  adopted  as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  s.e.  towards  the  dose  of  the  i8th  century.  Bynkershoek, 
a  famous  Dutdi  jurist,  whose  authority  at  one  time  was  almost 
MS  great  in  England  as  in  his  own  country,  in  a  dissertation  on 
the  Dominion  of  the  Sea  (1702),  had  devised  a  plausible  juridical 
theory  to  support  a  homogeneous  jurisdiction  over  environing 
waters  in  the  place  of  the  quite  arbitrary  claims  made  at  that 
time,  to  any  distance  seawards,  from  whole  seas  to  range  of  visran. 
Starting  from  the  fact  that  fortresses  can  give  effective  protection 
within  range  of  their  cannon,  and  that  in  practice  this  effective 
protection  was  respected,  lie  argued  that  the  respect  was  not 
due  to  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  cannon,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  state  was  in  a  position  to  enforce  respect.  This  it  could  do 
from  any  point  along  its  shore.  Hence  his  well-known  doctrine: 
lerrae  dominium  finiiur,-^i  finiiur  armorum  vis.  The  doctrine 
satisfied  a  requirement  of  the  age  and  became  a  maxim  of  inter* 
national  law  throughout  northern  Europe,  both  for  the  protection 
of  shore  fisheries  and  for  the  assertion  of  the  immunity  of 
adjacent  waters  of  neutral  states  from  acts  of  war  between 
belligerent  states.  Germany  still  holds  in  prindple  to  this 
varying  limit  of  cannon  range.  Norway  has  never  agreed  to 
the  3  m.,  maintaining  that  the  special  configuration  of  her 
coast  necessitates  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  a  belt  of  4  m. 
Spain  lays  daim  to  jurisdiction  over  6  m.  from  her  shores.  The 
writers  and  specblists  on  the  subject  are  quite'  as  much  divided. 
A  British  Fishery  Commisdon  in  1893  reported  that  "  the  present 
territorial  limit  of  3  m.  is  insufficient,  and  that,  for  fishery 
purposes  alone,  this  limit  shotild  be  extended,  provided  such 
extension  can  be  effected  upon  an  international  basis  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  nations."  The 
committee  recommended  that  "a  proposition  on  these  lines 
should  be  submitted  to  an  international  conference  of  the 
powers  who  border  on  the  North  Sea."  There  is  already  an 
International  convention,  dated  6th  May  1882,  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  and  Denmark, 
rdating  to  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries  in  the  North  Sea,  which 
has  fixed  the  limit  of  territorial  waters  as  between  the  contracting 
parties  at  3  m.  measured  from  low- water  mark  and  from  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland  at  the  points  where  they 
are  xo  m.  across.  In  the  British  Act  of  39th  June  1803,  giving 
effect  to  a  subsequent  convention  (i6th  November  1887;  between 
the  same  parties  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the 
North  Sea,  **  territorial  waters  "  are  declared  to  be  as  defined 
in  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act  1878.  In  this  Act  the 
definition^  as  follows:^  { 

The  territorial  waters  Of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  reference  to 
the  sea  means  such  part  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  tlie 
United  IGngdom,  or  the  coast.of  some  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  as  is  deemed  by  international  law  to  be  within  the 
territorial  sovereignty  of  Her  Mmsty;  aad  for  the  purpose  of  any 
offence  declared  by  this  act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
admiral,  any  part  of  the  open  sea  within  one  marine  league  of  the 
coast  iSeasured  from  k>w-water  mark  shall  be  deemed  to  be  open 
sea  withia  the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

This  definition  only  restricts  the  operation  of  the  3  m.  limit 
to  offences  dealt  with  in  the  ad,  and  does,  not  deal  with  bays. 
The  act  of  1893  declares  that  the  artides  of  the  convention 
"  shall  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  they  were  enacted  in  the  body 
of  the  act,"  but  this  convention  gives  no  definition  of  territorial 
waters. 

The  jurisdiction  exercised  in  British  territorial  waters  under 
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the  TenitDtul  W*Ui«  JuriidiaiaB  Act  of  iSjG'  is  ucitnl 
witbovt  dutinctkOQ  between  them  uid  inUad  whIcti.    "  Ail 


oSciwcv  "  committed  by  any  penor 

of  a.  foreien  ihip,"  "  within  Ihe  teriiloria]  wslen  ol  Ha  Mijaly'i 
damiaioni,"  tie  mule  punishable  under  it.  Xo  eirepticn  is 
nude  for  oBencB  OHnmillid  on  Dienly  poising  foreign  veueli, 
except  that  there  b  thii  ^tenuotion  in  their  cue,  tliat  lu 
pnocculion  can  take  place  without  » ipeda]  authoriialion  given 
by  certain  high  oflicen  of  stale-'  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
Cflntinenlil  slate  voilld  Rcogniee  bo  conplele  a  juiisdiction. 
The  subject  has  b«o  eihaustively  dali  with  by  both  the 
Institute  o[  Inti^mational  Law  and  Ihc  Internalional  Law 
AssDOation,  which,  at  the  suggcalioo  of  the  repptrlnr  of  Ibe 
two  (DininitlHt,  decided  that  the  subjects  of  hsheiies  and 
neutnlity  should  be  dealt  with  lepanilcly.  The  follawing 
coniideiations  and  lulcs  wen  adapted  in  1894  by  Ihe  Inslilule 
and  altcnrsids  by  the 
Wliereas  there  is  no 


iDotE  comuio^y  adopted  of  ]  m,  fi 
lUM  oeen  recognind  asiniulfieieni  for  the  protf  ~ 

naliangeolcsinagnplacedontheixi         ~ 


AikT  wbenai  Ihe 
itcctioR  ol  coast  bsheria ; 
'ihelolkwi 


.   Art._I. 


riL'TePr 


|.   This  belt  it  called  le 


Utiiude)  fi 

■  ■    Ml 

™'l'^n." 


;)  In. 

..  til.  For  biyi, 
except  that  it  n  ■ 


K 


iCcrighl 


"ctTihiiK 


r  idieresti  of  the  adjacent 

Arr.  VII.  Ships  paoinc  throogb  tcrritoful  waters  must  coflfonn 
to  (be  •peciil  rules  laid  down  by  the  adjacent  state,  in  t)ie-intenu 
and  for  the  lecanty  of  navintion  and  lor  the  police  of  the  tea. 

An.  VIII.  Ships  of  all  nalioiiaUliet,  by  the  sinple  lad  of  being 
in  tcrrilorial  walen,  unless  merely  pasting  through  them,  are  sub- 
ject to  Ibe  juriidiction  of  the  adjacent  slate. 

The  adJACent  sute  has  the  right  to  continiie  bpoa  the  high  teas 
ibc  pursuit  gf  a  Mp  oonniaeBced  within  lerritocttl  walers,  and  Co 
vmt  and  try  il  foe  an  oHencc  commilled  within  the  limits  of  ils 
waters.  In  case  of  capture  on  the  high  seas  Ihe  fact  iball.  however. 
be  noti&ed  wiihout  delay  to  Ihe  stale  10  which  Ihe  ihip  beloncs. 
The  pursuit  ■■  intemipled  Crom  llie  moment  the  shipenien  ihe 
ten^lorial  waitn  ot  its  own  ave  or  of  a  third  fowa.   The  riglii  of 


as  Ihoughl  to  be  a 


in  ship  could  be  eiei- 

idiiui,  isvi  f  3  of  IhTaci,  lor  the  trial  and  punlshRienl 
n  wEoisnota  British  subject,  and  who  Is  charved  with  any 
■ideclaral  by  this  act  to  tc  within  ihejuriHUctionof  the 

■--"  ---  ■  - -■'-  - ly  Court  o( Ihe  Vniled  Kingdom. 

"       ■         ■-        aries  of  State. 

. liy'^liAlwid^" 

de  of  lb*  United  KiBgdom  I 


:nl  of  one  of  Ihe  piincipil  ^ 
Ihsl  the  huiituiion  ol  luch  pn 


DUIaide  of  lb*  United  KiBgdom  CWM  with  the  leave  of  the  govemsr 
tt  Ihe  part  of  1*0  doniioioin  In  which  luch  proceedinn  are  proposed 
10  bell"''""'-'  — '  "n  himri LliLaw  that  11  ucup^icK  ihac  such 


Thespeclal  posfiiDSof  Aipsof  wvaodef  ddfaaidadatid 

The  provisions  at  the  preeeding  articles  are  applicaUa 

ujt  exceeding  11  m.  in  widlh.  wilh  the  loUowIng  sodiica- 


ollhele 


(j'lSlSts  t^^ng 

another  can  ne^ier  1^ 

An.  XI.  The  posliio 


The  Dutch  govemmenl  in  iS^ 
ntitice  of  ihe  i*'*'iiT.g  European 
the  desirability  of  concluding  an 


already  regukled  by 


lught  these  tules  to  the 
roments,  and  suggested 
rnaiional  conveption  on 
rhich  was  urLiavouruble 
to  the  proposal  was  that  ol  Great  Britain.  [See  as  to  [he  Moray 
Ficlh  Fisheries  contiovcny.  NoBTH  Su  FisuEiiES  Conveniion.] 
In  the  Hague  Convention  of  1Q07  icspecling  Ihe  rights  and 
dutie*  of  DCUttaJ  powen  in  mvnl  war,  the  eiisliiig  (HsclicB 
in  legard  to  Ictciloiiil  **iers  is  confirmed  [we  arts.  1,  i.  g.  10, 
!,  11  and  iB),  but  no  definil" 


those  which  (he  nut  Hague  Confen 

as  for  purpncs  of  neutrality  the  difficulties  comifcled  with 

fishery  questions  do  not  arise.' 


atiorule^de  la  Marine.  Paris. 


Zlr,", 


..— -  ■"'  iB9J,und  189);  H™,  Special  Re- 

1S9J).  and  Repon  and  IMscussion  (1695);  Idem,  PniBrmi  cf  lultr- 
«aUauil  Pnulia  n-d  Dipltmmy  (London,  1907),  pp.  109  el  leq.  Sec 
s.\io  CoiJson  and  Fortn,  Lrm  Tti^im  to  Waiaa  (London.  I^IO). 
jrded.,pp.5«'«l-  rr.BaJ 

WATBB-THYMB,  known  baUnlc»lly  u.  £I#i»  u-oitfluu,  « 
small  submerged  water-weed,  native  of  North  America.  It 
was  inlioduced  Into  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  about  I8j6.  vid 
appeared  in  England  in  1S41.  spreading  through  (be  countiy 
in  ponds,  ditches  and  atreains,  which  were  often  choked  with 
ils  rank  growth.  Elofita  'a  a  member  of  the  moiuKotyledoiiotta 
natural  order  Hydrothatidcae  {,.,.). 

OH,  CBABLES  (i;Sr-iE6s|,  English  natunUtt  and 

3,  wu  bora  at  Walton  HaU,  nev  Fontefnct,  Yorkshire, 

jrd  of  June  1781.    After  being  educated  at  the  Romaii 

Calholic  college  of  Stonyhurst.  and  Invelling  1  short  time  id 


tol>em( 


occupation  for  about  ei^t 
years,  when  he  began  those  wanderingsupontheiesultsofwhkh 
his  fune  as  a  naturalist  principally  rcsli.  Id  his  Gnl  journey, 
which  began  in  1811,  and  the  piincipal  object  of  which  wai  to 
collect  (he  poison  known  as  curan,  he  travelled  through  Britiata 
Cujina  by  (he  Demenn  and  Essequlbo  riven  to  the  fronilen 
of  Braiil,  making  many  natural  history  collections  and  observa- 
tions by  the  way.  After  spending  some  time  in  England  h« 
returned  (o  South  America  in  1B16,  going  by  Pemombuco  and 
Cayenne  to  British  Guiana,  where  acuo  he  devoted  his  time 
to  Ibe  most  varied  ob«rva.tions  in  natuni  history.  For  the  third 
time,  in  iSu,  he  sailed  from  England  lor  Demeran,  and  again 
hespent  his  time  in  similar  pursuits.  Another  sojourn  in  England 
of  about  three  yean  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  (be  United  Stales 
in  1S14:  and,  having  touched  a(  several  of  ihe  West  India 
isbnds,  he  again  went  on  (o  Demerara,  returning  to  England 
U  the  end  of  the  year.  In  iBiB  he  published  the  renlu  of  hia 
four  journeys,  under  (he  title  of  WaiiitH„ti  in  SinM  Amric» 
— cofisbting  largely  of  ■  collecinn  of  observationa  OB  the 
■  The  qoeiliMI  of  rrvning  Ihe  limits  fined  for  Territornl  Waten 

rf!u.„uiA«    ml    til*  nuirMw.ii*   ^r    Ui,U    rJ    rh^    W^rLnil   t^t    C:.l.»i... 


g  Ihe 
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tpptuutet,  diArteter  and  Imbits  of  mtny  of  t!ie  animals  Co  be 
found  in  British  Gaiana.  Wateiton  vras  a  keen  and  accurate 
observer,  and  his  descriptions  are  of  a  graphic  and  humorous 
character,  rardy  to  be  found  in  worics  on  natural  history.  He 
married  in  1829,  and  from  that  time  lived  mostly  at  Walton  Hall, 
devoting  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  to  country 
pursuits,  and  to  natural  history  observations.  He  also  pub- 
fished  three  series  of  Essays  in  Naturai  History  (1838, 1844, 1857). 
He  died  at  Wahon  Hall  on  the  27th  of  May  1865,  from  the  result 
of  as  accident.  His  only  son,  Edmund  Waterton  (1830-1887), 
vas  an  antiquary,  who  paid  special  attention  to  rings;  some  of. 
those  he  collected  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

WATERTOWH.  a  township  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachu* 
setts,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Charies  river,  about  6  m.  W.  of  Boston. 
?bp.  (1890)  7073;  (rgoo)  9706,  of  whom  2885  were  foreign- 
bora  and  s$  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  12,875.  Area, 
4-1  sq.  ra.  Watertown  Is  served  by  the  Fttchburg  division  of 
the  Boston  ft  Maine  railway,  and  is  connected  with  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Newton  (immediately  adjacent  and  served  by  the 
New  Yoric,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway)  and  neighbouring 
towns  by  electric  railways.  It  is  a  residentid  and  manufacturing 
suburb  of  Boston.  The  township  is  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Charles,  and  occupies  the  fertile  undulating  plains  along 
the  river  running  back  to  a  range  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which 
are  Whitney  Hill  (200  ft.)  and  Meeting  House  HiD  (250  ft.). 
Within  the  township  are  several  noteworthy  examples  of  colonial 
architectore.  There  are  several  small  parks  and  squares, 
including  Central  Square,  Beacon  Square,  about  which  the 
business  portion  of  the  tottiiship  is  centred,  and  Saltonstall 
Park,  in  which  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Watertown's 
iokliers  who  died  in  the  Civil  War,  and  near  which  are  the 
Town  Hotiae  and  the  Free  Public  Library,  containing  a  valuable 
oollcction  of  60,000  books  and  pamphlets  and  historical  memorials. 
There  are  two  interesting  old  burying-grounds:  one  on  Grove 
Street,  near  the  Cambridge  line,  first  used  in  1642,  contains  a 
monument  to  John  CooUdge,  killed  during  the  British  retreat 
from  Concord  and  Lexington  on  the  19th  of  April  177$;  the 
other  is  near  the  centre  of  the  village  about  the  former  ^le  of  the 
first  Parish  Church.  In  Coolidgc's  Tavern  (still  standing) 
Washington  was  entertained  on  his  New  England  tour  in  1789; 
and  in  a  house  recently  moved  from  Mt  Auburn  Street  to  Marshall 
Street  the  Coramitt(»  of  Safety  met  in  1775.  Within  the  town- 
ship are  mounds  and  earthworks  which  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford 
thought  were  the  remains  of  a  Norse  settlement  in  the  nth 
centuiy,  and  which  include  a  semicircular  amphitheatre  of  six 
tiers  or  terraces  which  he  thought  was  an  assembly  place,  and 
a  portion  of  a  stone  wall  or  dam.  The  Federal  government 
maintains  at  Watertown  one  of  its  principal  arsenals,  occupying 
grounds  of  about  100  acres  along  the  river.  Several  of  the 
original  low  brick  buildings,  built  between  1816  and  1820,  still 
stand.  In  1905  the  value  of  Watertown's  factory  products 
was  $15,524,675. 

Watertown  was  one  of  the  eorUest  of  the  ^fassachusetts  Bay 
settlements,  having  been  begun  early  in  i6jo  by  a  group  of 
settlers  led  by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  and  the  Rev.  George 
Phillips.  The  first  buildings  were  upon  land  now  included 
within  the  limits  of  Cambridge.  For  the  first  quarter  century 
Watertown  ranked  next  to  Boston  in  population  and  area. 
Since  then  its  Hmils  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Thrice  portions 
have  been  added  to  Cambridge,  and  it  has  contributed  territory 
to  form  the  new  townships  of  We:»ton  (1712),  Waltham  (1738), 
and  Belmont  (1859).  In  1632  the  residents  of  Watertown 
protested  against  being  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  erection 
of  a  stockade  fort  at  Cambridge;. this  was  the  first  protest  in 
America  against  taxation  without  representation  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  representative  government  in  the  colony. 
As  eariy  as  the  close  of  the  17th  century  Watertown  was  the 
chief  horse  and  cattle  market  in  New  England  and  was  known 
for  its  fertile  gardens  and  fine  estates.  Here  about  1632  vezs 
erected  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  colony,  and  in  1662  one  of  the 
fim  woollen  mills  hi  America  was  built  here.  In  the  First 
Paridi  Church,  the  site  of  which  h  marked  by  a  monument, 


the  Ptovfndat  Congress,  after  adjournment  from  Concord,  met 
from  April  to  July  1775,*  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
held  its  sessions  here  from  1775  to  1778,  and  the  Boston  town 
meetings  were  held  here  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  when  many 
of  the  well-known  Boston  families  made  their  homes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  For  several  months  eariy  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence the  Committees  of  Safety  and  Correspondence  made 
Waterto^-n  their  headquarteis  and  it  was  from  here  that  General 
Joseph  Warren  set  out  for  Bunker  Hill.  In  1832-1834  Theodore 
Parker  conducted  a  private  school  here  and  his  name  is  stiU 
preserved  in  the  Parker  School. 

See  S.  A.  Drake,  History  of  Middlesex  County  (2  vols.,  Boston, 
1880);  Con  vers  Francis,  A  Historical  Skeuk  of  Watertaum  to  fJk< 
elose  of  Us  Second  Century  (Cambridge,  1830);  S.  F.  Whitney. 
Uistarieal  Sketch  of  WoUrtown  (Boston.  1906):  and  *'  Watertown,'' 
by  S.  F.  Whitney,  in  V4d,  lit.  of  D.  Hamilton  Hurd's  History  of 
Middlesex  County  (Philadelphia,  1890).  The  Watertmm  Records 
(4'vols.,  Watertown  and  Boston,  1894-1906)  have  been  published  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  Watertown  (orgaoiied  in  1888  and  incor- 
porated ia  1891). 

WATERTOWN.  a  aty  and  the  county-seat  of  Jefferson  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  73  m.  (by  rail)  N.  of  Syracuse,  on  the  Blade 
river.  Pop.  (1890)  14,725;  (1900)  21,696,  of  whom  5119  were 
foreign-born  and  75  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  26,730.  Water- 
town  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
railway.  The  dty  has  several  squares  and  public  parks,  one  of 
them,  Gty  Park,  having  an  area  of  about  300  acres.  Among 
the  public  btiildings  and  institutions  are  the  city  hall,  the  Federal 
btxilding,  the  county  court  house,  a  state  armoury,  the  Flower 
Memorial  Library  (erected  as  a  memorial  to  Roswell  P.  Flower, 
governor  of  New  Yorii  in  1892-1895,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs  J.  B. 
Taylor)  with  25,514  vols,  in  1910,  the  Immaculate  Heart 
Academy  (Roman  Catholic),  the  Jefferson  County  Orphan 
Asylum  (1859),  the  St  Patrick's  Oi^hanage  (1897;  under  the 
Sisters  of  St  Joseph),  the  Henry  Keep  Home  (1879),  ^^^  ^Z'^ 
men  and  women,  St  Joachim's  Hospital  (1896;  under  th^ 
Sisters  of  Mercy),  and  the  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (1882). 
Watertown  is  situated  in  a  fertile  agricultural  and  dair>'ing 
region,  of  which  it  is  a  distributing  centre,  and  it  ships  Large 
quantities  of  farm  produce  and  dairy  products  (especially  cheese). 
The  Black  river  furnishes  water-power  which  is  utilixed  by 
manufacturing  establishments  of  diversified  character.  In  1905 
the  city's  factory  product  was  valued  at  $8,371,618.  Watertown 
was  settled  during  the  late  years  of  the  i8th  century.  It  became 
the  county-seat  in  1805,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  18x6 
and  was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1869. 

WATERTOWN,  a  dty  of  Dodge  and  Jefferson  counties, 
Wisconsin,  U.SA.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Rock  river,  about  45  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1890)  8755;  (1900)  8437,  including 
2447  foreign-born;  (1905,  state  census)  8623;  (19x0)  8829.  Water- 
town  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railways,  and  by  an  interurban  electric 
line,  connecting  with  Milxvaukee.  It  is  the  seat  of  North-western 
University  (1865;  Lutheran),  which  includes  collegiate,  pre- 
paratory and  academic  departments,  and  had  in  190S-1909 
X I  instructors  and  283  students,  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart  College 
(Roman  Catholic,  opened  in  1872  and  chartered  in  1874),  under 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross.  There  are  also  a  Carnegie 
library,  a  Lutheran  Home  for  the  Fecble-Minded,  and  a  City 
Hospital.  The  Rock  river  furnishes  water-power  which  b 
utilized  for  manufacturing.  The  value  of  the  factory  product 
in  1905  was  $2,065,487.  The  dty  is  situated  in  a  dairying  and 
farming  region.  The  munidpality  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
works. Watertown  was  foimded  about  1836  by  settlers  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  their  former  home,  Watertown,  New  York. 
Afterwards  there  was  a  great  influx  of  Germans,  particularly 
after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  among  them  being  Carl  Schurz, 
who  began  the  practice  of  law  here.  Germans  by  birth  or  descent 
still  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population.  Watertown  was 
Incorporated  as  a  vfllage  in  1849,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  X853. 

WATERVnXK  a  dty  of  Kennebec  county,  Maine,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Keimebec  river,  19  nL  above  Augusta.    Pop.  (1900) 
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9477,  of  whom  3087  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  11,458.  It 
is  served  by  the  Wiscasset,  Waterville  &  Farmington  railway, 
and  two  lines  of  the  Maine  Central  railroad.  The  Ticpnic  Falls 
in  the  river  afford  excellent  water-power,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  &c.  In  Winslow  (pop. 
in  1910,  2709),  on  th(  opposite  side  of  the  river  iind  connected 
by  bridges  with  Waterville,  are  large  paper  and  pulp  mills. 
Waterville  has  a  Carnegie  library  and  is  the  seat  of  Colby  College 
(Baptist),  which  was  incorporated  as  the  Maine  Literary  and 
Theolo^cal  Institution  in  1813,  was  renamed.  Waterville  College 
in  182 1,  was  named  Colby  University  in  1867,  in  honour  of 
Gardner  Colby  (iSia-1879),  a  liberal  benefactor,  and  received  its 
present  name  in  1899.  Since  187 1  women  have  been  admitted 
on  the  same  terms  as  men.  In  1910  the  college  library  contained 
51,000  volumes.  Waterville  was  settled  about  the  middle  of 
the  x8th  century.  It  was  a  part  of  the  township  of  Winslow 
from  1 77 1  to  1802,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  town- 
ship.   It  was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1883. 

WATERVUET,  a  city  of  Albany  county,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  opposite  Troy  and  about 
5  m.  N.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890)  12,967;  (1900)  i4»32i»  of  whom 
2754  were  foreign-bom  and  59  were  negroes;  (1910  census) 
I  S.074'  Walervliet  is  served  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railway 
and  by  steamboat  lines  on  the  Hudson. river,  and  is  connected 
with  Troy  by  bridges  and  ferries,  and  with  Albany,  Troy,  Cohoes 
and  Schenectady  by  electric  lines.  Tlje  Erie  and  Champlain 
canals  have  their  terminals  a  short  distance  above  the  city. 
The  city  has  a  city  hall  and  a  public  library.  Watervliet  is 
situated  in  a  good  farming  country,  but  is  chiefly  a  manufacturing 
place;  in  1905  its  factory  products  were  .valued  at  $1,884,802 
(25%  more  than  in  1900),  not  including  the  product  of  the 
United  States  Arsenal  (1807),  on  the  river,  an  important  manu- 
factory of  heavy  ordnance.  The  place  was  originally  called 
West  Tro/  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1836;  in  1897 
it  was  chartered  as  a  city  under  its  present  name;  at  the  same 
time  the  township  of  Watervliet  in  which  it  was  situated  was 
divided  into  the  townships  of  Colonie  and  Green  Island.  .In 
1776  the  first  settlement  of  Shakers  (^.v.)  in  America  was  made 
in  the  township  by  "  Mother  Ann  "  Lee  and  her  followers,  who 
named  it  Niskayuna.    Here  "  Mother  Ann  "  died  and  is  buried. 

WATFORD,  a  market  town  in  the  Watford  parliamentary 
division  of  Hertfordshire,  England,  17  J  m.  N.W.  of  London 
by  the  London  &  North-Wcslcm  railvyay.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1891)  17,063;  (1901)  29,327.  It  lies  on  the  small  river 
Colne  in  a  pleasant  undulating  and  well  wooded  district.  The 
church  of  St  Mary,  with  embattled  tower  and  spire,  is  of  various 
dates,  and  contains  good  examples  of  monumental  work  of  the 
early  X7th  century;  and  in  the  churchyard  is  buried  Robert 
Clutlerbuck  (d.  1831),  author  of  the  History  a>ut  Antiquities 
of  the  County  of  Hertford.  There  are  several  modem  churches 
and  chapels.  The  chief  building  within  the  town  is  the  Watford 
Public  Library  and  School  of  Art.  There  are  large  breweries, 
also  corn-mills,  malt-kilns  and  an  iron  foundry.  Bushey,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Colne,  lying  for  the  most  part  high  above  it, 
is  a  suburb,  chiefly  residential,  with  a  station  on  the  North- 
western line.  The  chuich  of  St  James,  extensively  restored 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  is  Early  English  in  its  oldest  part,  the 
chancel.  Here  a  school  of  art  was  founded  by  Sir  Hubert  von 
Herkomer,  R.A.,  but  it  was  closed  in  1904,  and  subsequently 
revived  in  other  hands.  Other  institutions  arc  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Asylum  and  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.  At 
Aldenham,  2  m.  N-E.,  the  grammar  school  founded  in  1599  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  minor  English  public  schools. 

WATKIK,  SIR  EDWARD  WILUAM,  ist  Bart.  (1819-1901), 
English  railway  manager,  was  born  in  Manchester  on  the  26th 
of  September  1819.  He  was  the  son  of  Absalom  Watkin,  a 
merchant  in  Manchester,  and  was  employed  in  his  father's 
counting-house,  ultimately  becoming  a  partner;  but  m  1845 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Trent  Valley  railway,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  absorbed  by  the  London  &  North- Western 
Comptny.  He  next  joined  the  Manchester  8t  Sheffield  Com- 
pany»  of  *" ■"*«  general  mana^r  and  then  chairman, 


subsequently  combining  with  the  duties  thus  entiulad  Um 
chairmanship  of  the  Soulh-Easterq  (1867)  and  of  the  Metropolitan 
(187  2).  His  connexion  with  these  three  railways  was  maintained 
to  within  a  ^ort  time  of  his  death,  and  they  formed  the  material 
of  one  of  his  most  ambitious  schemes — ^the  establishment  of 
a  through  route  under  one  management  from  Dover  to  Man* 
Chester  and  the  north.  This  was  the  end  he  had  in  view  in  his 
successful  fight  for  the  extension  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield 
&  Lincolnshire  railway  (now  the  Great  Central)  to  London; 
and  his  persistent  advocacy  of  the  Channel  tunnel  (9.T.)  between 
Dover  and  Calais  was  really  a  further  development  of  the  same 
idea,  for  its  construction  would  have  enabled  through  trains 
to  be  run  from  Paris  to  Lancashire  and  Scotland,  vis  the  East 
London  (of  which  also  he  was. for  a  time  chairman)  and  the 
Metropolitan.  The  latter  scheme,  however,  failed  to  obtain  the 
necessary  public  and  political  support.  Other  projects  had  even 
less  success.  His  plans  for  a  tunnel  between  Scotland  and 
Ireland  under  the  North  Channel,  and  for  a  ship  canal  across 
Ireland  from  Galway  to  Dublin,  did  not  come  to  anything; 
while  the  great  tower  at  Wembley  Park  (near  Harrow),  intended 
to  surpass  the  Eiflcd  Tower  at  Paris,  slopped  at  an  early  stage. 
It  was  in  the  realms  of  railway  politics  that  Watkin  showed  to 
best  advantage;  for  the  routine  work  of  administration  pure 
and  simple  he  had  no  aptitude.  He  entered  i)arliameot  as  a 
Liberal,  and  after  representing  Stockport  from  1864  to  1868,  sat 
as  member  for  Hythe  for  twenty-one  years  from  1874,  becoming 
a  Liberal-Unionist  at  the  time  of  the  Home  Rule  split,  and 
subsequently  acting  as  a  "  free  jance."  In  1868  he  received  a 
knighthood,  and  in  1880  he  was  created  a  baronet.  His  death 
occurred  at  Northcnden,  Cheshire,  on  the  13th  of  April  1901. 

WATKINS,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Schuyler  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  at  the  head,  (south  end)  of  Seneca  Lake,  about 
22  m.  N.N.W.  of  Elmira.  Pop.  (1890)  2604;  (1900)  2943; 
(190s)  2957;  (1910)  28x7.  Watkins  is  served  by  the  New  York 
'Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Northern  Central  (Pennsylvania) 
and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railways,  by  an  electric  line  to  Elmira 
and  by  a  steamer  line  on  the  lake.  There  are  mineral  springs, 
whose  waters,  notably  those  of  ah  iodo-bromated  brine  spring, 
are  used  in  bath  treatment  for  rheumatism,  gout,  heart,  kidney 
and  liver  diseases,  &c.  Partly  within  the  vUlage  limits  is  Watkirts 
Glen,  a  narrow  winding  gorge  about  a  m.  long,  with  walls  and 
precipices  from  100  to  .300  ft.  high,  tlirdugh  which  flows  a  small 
stream,  forming  many  falls,  cascades  and  pools.  The  Glen 
property,  about  103  acres,  wa^  opened  as  an  excursion  resort 
in  1863,  and  in  1906  was  made  a  free  state  reservation  or  park 
and  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society.  About  3  m.  S.E.  is  Havana 
Glen,  about  ij  m.  long.  The  first  settlement  here  was  maule 
in  1788,  and  Watkins  was  incorporated  as  a  village'in  1842. 

WATLING  STREFT,  the  Early  English  name  for  the  great 
roa4  made  by  the  Romans  from  London  past  St  Albans  (Roman 
Verulaniium)  to  Wroxeter  (Roman  Vvoconium)  near  Shrewsbury 
and  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  just  as  a  great  part  of  it  is  used 
to-day.  According  to  early  documents  the  name  was  at  first 
Waeclinga  (or  Waetlinga)  strct;  its  derivation  is  unknown, 
but  an  English  personal  name  may  lie  behind  it.  After  the 
Conquest  the  road  was  included  in  the  list  of  four  Royal  Roads 
which  the  Norman  lawyers  recorded  or  invented  (see  Ebhinb 
Street).  Later  still,  in  the  Elizabethan  period  and  after  it, 
the  name  Watling  Street  seems  to  have  been  api^ed  by  anti- 
quaries  to  many  Roman  or  reputed  Roman  roads  in  various 
parts  of  Britain,  and  English  ma{>-makers  and  inferior  writers 
on  Roman  roads  still  perpetuate  the  fictions.  In  particular, 
the  Roman  "North  Road"  which  ran  from  York  through 
Corbridge  and  over  Cheviot  to^ewstead  near  Melrose,  and  thence 
to  the  Wall  of  Pius,  and  which  has  largely  been  in  use  ever  since 
Roman  times,  is  now  not  unfrequently  called  Watling  Street, 
though  there  is  no  old  authority  for  it  and  throughout  the  middle 
ages  the  section  of  the  road  between  tfie  Tyne  and  the  Forth 
was  called  Dcre  Street.  (F.  J.  H.) 

WATSOK.  RICHARD  (r737-i8x6),  English  divine,  was  boro  in 
August  1737  at  Hcversbaoi  in  Westmorland.    'Sm  father,  « 
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r,  ient  Urn  to  Tiriiiky  College,  Ounbridge,  where 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1760.  About  the  same  time  be  had 
Che  offer  of  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Bcncoolen,  in 
the  Stnits  Settlements.  *'  You  are  too  good/*  said  the  master 
of  Trinity,  "  to  die  of  drinking  punch  in  the  torrid  zone  ";  and 
WatSMi,  instesd  of  becoming,  as  he  had  flattered  himself,  a  great 
orientalist,  remained  at  home  to  be  elected  professor  of  chemistry, 
a  science  of  which  he  did  not  at  the  time  possess  the  simplest 
nidimcnts.  *'  I  buried  myself,"  he  says, "  in  my  laboratory,  and 
ID  fourteen  months  read  a  course  of  chemical  lectures  t9  a  very 
full  audience.".  One  of  his  discoveries  led  to  the  black-bulb 
theimomcter.  Not  the  least  of  his  services  was  to  procure  an 
endowment  for  the  chair,  which  served  as  a  precedent  in  similar 
instances.  In  1 771  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
but  did  not  entirely  renounce  the  study  of  chemistry.  In  176S 
he  had  published  InslUutioiia  metanurgicae,  intended  to  give 
a  scientific  form  to  chemistry  by  digesting  facts  established 
by  experiment  Into  a  connected  scries  of  propositions.  In  1781 
he  foDowed  this  up  with  an  introductory  manual  of  Chemical 
Essays.  In  2  776  he  answered  Gibbon's  chapters  on  Christianity, 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  only  two  opponents 
whom  Gibbon  treated  with  respect.  The  same  year  he  offended 
the  court  by  a  Whig  sermon,  but  in  1779  became  archdeacon 
of  Ely.  He  had  always  opposed  the  American  War,  and  oti  the 
acceauon  of  Lord  Shelbume  to  power  in  X782  was  made  bishop 
of  LlandafT,  being  permitted  to  retain  his  other  preferments  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  sec.  Shelbume  expected  great 
service  from  him  as  a  pamphleteer,  but  Watson  proved  from 
the  ministerial  point  of  view  a  most  impracticable  prelate.*  He 
unmediately  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poorer  clergy  by  equalizing  the  incomes  of  the  bishops, 
the  reception  of  which  at  the  time  may  be  imagined,  though  it 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  carried  into  effect  by  Lord 
Melbourne's  government  fifty  years  later.  Watson  Aow  found 
that  he  possessed  no  infhience  with  the  minister,  and  that  he  had 
destroyed  hb  chance  of  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  promo- 
tion to  a  better  diocese.  Neglecting  both  his  see  and  his  professor- 
ship, to  which  latter  he  appointed  a  deputy  described  as  highly 
mcompetent,  he  withdrew  to  Calgarth  Park,  in  his  native  county, 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  forming  plantations  artd  In  the 
impiuvcmcnt  of  agriculture.  He  also  frequently  came  forward 
as  a  preacher  and  as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
advice  to  the  government  in  1787  Is  said  to  have  saved  the 
country  £100,000  a  year  in  gunpowder.  In  1796  he  published, 
m  answer  to  Thomas  Paine,  an  Apciogy  for  the  Bible,  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  his  numerous  writings.  Watson  continued  to 
exert  his  pra  with  vigour,  and  in  general  to  good  purpose, 
denouncing  the  slave  trade,  advocating  the  union  with  Ireland, 
and  offering  financial  suggestions  to  Pitt,  who  seems  to  have 
frequently  consulted  him.  In  1798  his  Address  to  the  People 
ef  Great  Britain,  enforcing  resbtance  to  French  arms  and  French 
principles,  ran  through  fourteen  editions,  but  estranged  him 
from  many  old  friends,  who  accused  him,  probably  with  injustice, 
ctjf  aiming  to  make  his  peace  with  the  government,  lliough 
qoenilous  because  of  hb  non-preferment,  De  Quincey  telb  us 
that  "  hb  lordship  was  a  joyous,  jovial,  and  cordial  host."  He 
died  on  the  snd  of  July  i8r6,  having  occupied  hb  latter  years 
in  the  composition  and  revbion  of  an  autobiography  (published 
in  181 7),  which,  with  all  its  egotism  and  partiality,  b  a  valuable 
work,  and  the  diief  authority  for  hb  life. 

WATWir,  THOMAS  (<r.  xs57-iS9»)i  English  lyrical  poet,  was 
horn  in  London,  probably  in  1557.  He  proceeded  to  Oxford, 
and  whUe  quite  a  young  man  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation,  even 
abroad,  as  a  Latin  poet.  Hb  De  remedio  amoris,  which  was 
pcfliaps  hb  earliest  important  composition,  is  lost,  and  so  is 
hb  **  piece  df  work  written  in  the  commendation  of  women-kind," 
vhidi  was  also  in  Latin  verse.  He  came  back  to  London  and 
became  a  law-student.  The  eariiest  publication  by  Watson 
which  has  survived  is  a  Latin  version  of  the  A  nligone  of  Sophocles, 
Bsued  ifl  X  581.  It  b  dedicated  to  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel, 
ivbo  was  perhaps  the  patron  of  the  poet,  who  seems  to  have  spent 
part  of  thb  year  in  Paris. .  Next  year  Watson  appears  for 


the  first  time  as  an  English  poet  in  some  verses  prd 
stone's  HeplttmeroH,  and  also  in  a  far  more  imp 
as  the  author  of  the  *Exar9fireMa  or  Passionate  Ce, 
Thb  b  a  collection  or  cyde  of  xoo  pieces,  in  tl 
Petrarch,  celebrating  the  sufferings  of  a  lover 
farewell  to  love.    The  technical  peculiarity  of  the 
poems  is  that,  although  they  appear  and  profess  t 
they  are  really  written  in  triple  sets  of  common  ia 
and  therefore  have  eighteen  lines  each.    It  seem 
Watson,  who   courted   comparison   with   Pclrar 
desired  to  recommend  thb  form  to  future  sonnc 
this  he  had  no  imitators.*  Among  those  who  wen 
the  friends  of  Watson  we  note  Matthew  Roydei 
Peele.    In  1585  he  publbbed  a  Latin  translatl 
pastoral  play  of  Aminta,  and  his  version  was  afte 
latcd  into  English  by  Abraham  Fraunce  (1587). 
now,  as  the  testimony  pf  Nashe  and  others  provi 
the  best  Latin  poet  of  England.    In  1590  he 
English  and  Latin  verse,  hb  Mditocus,  an  elegy 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  a  collection  of  Ildl 
put  into  English  by  Watson  and  set  to  music  by  I 
remainder  of  Watson's  career  nothing  b  known,  sa> 
26th  of  September  1592  he  was  buried  in  the 
Bartholomew  the  Less,  and  that  in  the  following  3 
and  best  book.  The  Tears  oj  Pancie,  or  Love  Disc 
was  posthumously  published.    Thb  Is  a  coiled 
sonnets,  regular  in  form,  so  far  at  least  as  to  have 
each.    Spenser  b  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  the  u] 
of  Watson  in  C<^in  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,  wh 

**  Am)rntas  quite  is  gone  and  lies  full  low 
Having  hb  Amaryllb  left  to  moan." 

He  b  mentioned  by  Meres  in  company  with  Shaki 

and  Marlowe  among  "  the  best  for  tragedle,"  but 

work  of  hb  except  the  translations  above  mentic 

down  to  us.  It  b  certain  that  thb  poet  enjoyed  a 

tion  in  his  lifetime,  and  that  he  was  not  without  a  di 

upon  the  youth  of  Shakespeare.    He  was  the  fii 

original  experiment  made  by  Wyat  and  Surrey, 

the  pure  Imitation  of  Petrarch  into  English  poetry. 

read  in  Italian,  French  and  Greek  literature.   Watso 

and  he  had  not  escaped  from  a  certain  bnguor  a 

which  prevent  his  graceful  verses  from  producing  tl 

Thb  demerit  b  less  obvious  in  his  later  than  in  his  < 

and  with  the  development  of  the  age,  Watson, 

temporaries  regarded  him  as  a  poet  of  true  excellent 

ably  have  i^ned  power  and  music  As  it  b,  he  has 

being  one  of  the  direct  forerunners  of  Shakespeare  I 

Adonis  and  in  the  Sonntts),  and  of  being  the  lead 

procession  of  Elixabethan  sonnet-cycle  writers. 

The  English  works  of  Watson,  excepting  the  madri 
collected  by  Edward  Arber  in  1870.  Thomas  Wal 
Miadrifflls  Englished'*  (1590)  were  reprinted  (cd.  F 
ffom  aic  Journal  0/  Germanic  PkHalogy  (vol.  il..  No. , 
the  original  Italian,  in  1899.  See  also  Mr  Sidney  Lee 
(pp.  xxxtt.-xli.)  to  Elisabethan  Sonnets  in  the  new  ed 
An  English  Garner. 

>  Speaking  of  the  Becatom^la,  Mr  Sidney  Lee  s 
deprecate*  all  claim  to  oiiginaUty.  To  each  poem 
prose  introductk>n  in  which  he  fnnkly  indicates, 
ample  quotations,  the  French,  Italian  or  classical  po 
the  source  of  his  inspiration  '*  {Elizabethan  Sonnets,  1 
a  footnote  (p.  xxxix.)  he  adds:  **  Eight  of  Watson 
according  to  hb  own  account,  renderings  from  Pe 
are  from  Serahoo  dell*  Aquila  (1466-1500) ;  four  ea 
Strozza,  the  Ferrarcsc  poet,  and  from  Romard;  t 
Italian  poet,  Agnolo  Firenzuola  (i493-t548):  two  • 
French  poet,  Cticnne  Forcadel,  known  as  Forcatulus 
the  iuiian  Cirolamo  F^iaboMso  (B.  1548).  and  Ai 
while  many  are  based  on  nanrngcs  from  such  author* 
Creeks)  Sophoclcs.Tbcocntus,  Apollonius  of  Rhodes 
epic  Argonautica);  or  (among  tne  Latins),  Virgil,  1 
Horace,  Propertius,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Lucan,  Martial 
Fiaccus;  or  (among  the  modem  Italians)  Angelo  P( 
1494)  and  Bapcuta  Mantuanus  (i44&'J5i6);  or 
modern  Frenchmen)  Gervasius  Sepious  of  Saumur,  wi 
after  the  manner  01  Virgil  and  Mantuanus.'* 
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WATSON.  WIUIAM  (c.  1559-1603),  English  conspirator,  was 
a  native  of  the  north  of  En^and,  and  was  born  probably  on  the 
23rd  of  April  1559.  In  15S6  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
in  France,  and  during  the  concluding  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
he  paid  several  visits  to  England;  he  was  imprisoned  and 
tortured  more  than  once.  He  became  prominent  as  a  champion 
of  the  secular  priests  in  their  dispute  with  the  Jesuits,  and  in 
1601  some  vrritings  by  him  on  this  question  appeared  which  were 
answered  by  Robert  Parsons.  When  Elizabeth  died,  Watson 
hastened  to  Scotland  to  assure  James  I.  of  the  loyalty  of  his 
party,  and  to  forestall  the  Jesuits,  who  were  suspected  of  intrigu- 
ing with  Spain.  The  new  king  did  not,  however,  as  was  hoped, 
cease  to  exact  the  necessary  fines;  and  the  general  dissatisfaction 
felt  by  the  Roman  Catholics  gave  rise  to  the  "  Bye  plot,"  or 
"  Watson's  plot,"  in  which  connexion  this  priest's  name  is  best 
known,  and  to  its  sequel  the  Main  or  Cobham's,  plot.  Watson 
discussed  the  grievances  of  his  co-religionists  with  another  priest, 
William  Clark,  with  Sir  CrifHn  Markham  and  Anthony  Copley, 
and  with  a  disappointed  Protestant  courtier,  George  Brooke; 
they  took  another  Protestant, Thomas,  15th  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton, 
into  their  confidence,  and  following  many  Scottish  precedents 
it  was  arranged  that  James  should  be  surprised  and  seized;  while 
they  talked  loudly  about  capturing  the  Tower  of  London,  con- 
verting the  king  to  Romanism,  and  making  Watson  lord  keeper. 
One  or  two  of  the  conspirators  drew  back;  but  Watson  and  his 
remaining  colleagues  arranged  to  assemble  at  Greenwich  on  the 
94th  of  June  1603,  and  under  the  pretence  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  carry  out  their  object.  "The  plot  was  a  complete 
failure;  Henry  Garnet  and  other  Jesuits  betrayed  it  to  the 
authorities,  and  its  principal  authors  \^ere  seized,  Watson  being 
captured  in  August  at  Hay  on  the  Welsh  border.  They  were 
tried  at  Winchester  and  found  guilty;  Watson  and  Clark  were 
executed  on  the  9th  of  December  1603,  and  Brooke  suffered  the 
same  fate  a  week  later.  Grey  and  Markham  were  reprieved. 
Before  the  executions  took  place,  however,  the  failure  of  the 
Bye  plot  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Main  plot.  Brooke's 
share  in  the  earlier  scheme  caused  suspicion  to  fall  upon  his 
brother  Henry  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  the  ally  and  brother-in-law 
of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury.  Cobham 
appears  to  have  been  in  communication  with  Spain  about  the 
possibility  of  killing  "  the  king  and  his  cubs  "  and  of  placing 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne.  He  was  seized,  tried  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  although  led  out  to  the  scaffold  he 
was  not  executed.  It  was  on  suspicion  of  being  associated  with 
Cobham  in  this  matter  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  arrested  and 
tried. 

See  the  documents  printed  by  T.  G.  Law  in  The  Archpricst  contro- 
versy (1896-1808):  the  same  writer's  Jesuits  and  Seculars  (1889), 
and  S.  R.  Gardiner,  History  ofEng^ud,  vol.  i.  (1905). 

WATSON.  WILUAH  (1858-  ),  English  poet,  was  born  on 
the  2nd  of  August  1858  at  Burley-in-Wharfedale,  Yorkshire, 
and  was  brought  up  at  Liverpool,  whither  his  father  moved  for 
business.  In  1880  he  published  his  first  book  Th€  Princess  Que^^ 
a  poem  showing  the  influence  of  Keats  and  Tennyson,  but  giving 
little  indication  of  the  author's  mature  style.  It  attracted  no 
attention  until  it  was  republished  in  1893  after  Mr  Watson  had 
made  a  name  by  other  work.  In  1884  appeared  Epigrams  of 
Art,  Life  and  Nature,  a  remarkable  little  volume,  which  already 
showed  the  change  to  Mr  Watson's  characteristic  restraint  and 
concision  of  manner.  But  it  passed  unnoted.  Recognition  came 
with  the  publication  of  Wordsworth's  Grave  in  1890;  and  fame 
with  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  in  1891,  and  the 
appearance  in  the  Portnigktiy  Renew,  August  1891,  of  an  article 
by  Grant  Allen  entitled  "  A  New  Poet."  Wordsworth*s  Crave, 
which  marked  a  reversion  from  the  current  Tennysonian  and 
Swinbumian  fashion  to  the  meditative  note  oC  Matthew  Arnold, 
exhibited  in  full  maturity  Mr  Watson's  poetical  qualities;  his 
stately  diction,  his  fastidious  taste,  his  epigrammatic  turn,  his 
restrained  yet  eloquent  utterance,  his  remarkable  gift  of  literary 
criticism  in  poetic  form.  Besides  Wordsworth's  Crave  the 
volume  contained  Ver  tatebrosum  (originally  published  in  the 
National  Retkit  for  June  1885),  a  scries  of  political  sonnets 


indicating  a  fervour  of  politkal  cenvktkpi  which  wu  kler  to 
find  still  more  impassioned  expression;  also  a  selection  with 
additions  from  the  Spigrams  of  1 884.  and  among  other  nusttllane* 
ous  pieces  his  tribute  to  Arnold.  **  In  Laleham  Churchyard." 
During  the  years  1890-1892  be  contributed  articles  to  tjhe 
National  Review,  Spectator,  JUuslrated  London  News,  Academy, 
Bookman  and  Atalanla,  which  were  collected  and  republished  in 
1893  as  Excursions  in  Criticism.  In  1893  he  also  published 
Lacrymae  Musaram,  the  poem  which  gave  the  title  to  the  volume 
being  a  fine  elegy  on  the  death  of  Tennyson;  and  it  included  the 
poem  on  "  Shelley's  Centenary  "  (both  of  these  printed  privately 
in  1892),  and  "  The  Dream  of  Man,"  the  eariiest  of  his  philo- 
sophical poems.  The  same  year,  too,  saw  the  publication  of 
The  Eloping  Angels,  a  serio-comic  trifle  of  small  merit,  dedicated 
to  Grant  Allen.  During  this  year  Mr  Gladstone  bestowed 
on  him  the  Civil  List  pension  of  £200  available  on  the  death  of 
Tennyson.  In  1894  followed  Odes  and  Other  Poems,  and  in 
1895  The  Father  of  the  Forest,  which  contained  also  the  fine 
*'  Hymn  to  the  Sea"  in  English  elegiacs  (originally contributed 
to  the  VcUow  Book),  "  The  Tomb  of  Burns,"  and  "  Apolouia," 
a  piece  of  candid  and  just  self-criticism.  The  volunoe  contained 
also  a  sonnet  "  To  the  Turk  in  Armenia,"  a  prelude  to  the  series 
of  sonnets  about  Armenia  contributed  to  the  Westminster 
Gazette  and  republished  in  a  brochure  called  The  Purple  East  in 
1896.  These  sonnets  were  republished  with  revision  and  con- 
siderable additions,  and  a  preface  by  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 
in  The  Year  of  Shame  in  1897.  Whatever  view  was  taken  of  the 
poet's  incursion  into  politics,  no  one  doubted  his  passionate 
sincerity,  or  the  excellence  of  the  poetical  rhetoric  it  inspired, 
In  1898  were  published  his  CdUtled  Poems  and  a  volume  of  new 
poetry  The  Hope  of  the  World,  which  opened  with  his  three  chief 
philosophical  poems,  the  title  piece,  "  The  Unknown  God,"  and 
"  Ode  in  May."  In  1902  he  printed  privately  50  copies  of  New 
Poems,  and  published  his  "  Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII.,"  a  favourable  specimen  of  its  class;  and  in  1903 
besides  a  volume  of  Selected  Poems  a  collection  of  poems  contri* 
buted  to  various  periodicals  and  called  For  England:  Poems 
Written  During  Estrangement,  a  poetical  defence  of  his  impugned 
patriotism  during  the  Boer  War.  In  1909  appeared  an  important 
volume  of  New  Poems. 

Mr  Watson's  poetry  faUs  chiefly  into  the  classes  above  in« 
dicated — critical,  philosophical  and  political — to  which  may  be 
added  a  further  cbss  of  Horatian  epistles  to  his  friends.  This 
classification  indicates  the  high  character  and  also  the  limitationa 
of  his  poetry.  It  is  contemplative,  not  dramatic,  and  only 
occasionally  lyrical  in  impulse.  In  spite  of  the  poet's  plea  in 
his  "  Apologia  "  that  there  is  an  ardour  and  a  fire  other  than 
that  of  Eros  or  Aphrodite,  ardour  and  fire  are  not  con^icuoua 
qualities  of  his  verse.  Except  in  his  political  verse  there  is  more 
thought  than  passion.  Bearing  trace  enough  of  the  influence  of 
the  romantic  epoch,  his  poetry  recalls  the  earlier  classical  period 
in  its  epigrammatic  phrasing  and  Latinized  diction.  By  the 
distinction  and  clarity  of  his  style  and  the  dignity  of  his  move- 
ment William  Watson  stands  in  the  true  classical  tradition  of  great 
English  verse,  in  a  generation  rather  given  over  to  lawlessnest 
and  experiment. 

See  also  soction  on  William  Watson  in  Poets  of  the  Younger  Genera^ 
tion,  by  William  Archer  (1902);  and  for  bibhoeraphy  up  to  Aug. 
1903.  English  Illustrated  Magazim,  vol.  xxix.  (N.S.),  pp.  542  and 

548.  cw.pTj.) 

WATT.  JAMES  (1736-1819),  Scottish  engineer,  the  inventor  of 
the  modern  condensing  steam-en|pne,  was  born  at  Greenock 
on  the  19th  of  January  1736.  His  father  was  a  small  merchant 
there,  who  lost  his  trade  and  fortune  by  unsuccessful  speculation, 
and  James  was  early  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  Having  a 
taste  for  mechanics  he  made  his  way  to  London,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  to  learn  the  business  of  a  philosophical-instrument 
maker,  and  became  apprenticed  to  one  John  Morgan,  in  whose 
service  he  remained  for  twelve  months. '  From  a  chiJd  he  had 
been  extremely  deUcate,  and  the  hard  work  and  frugal  livmg  of 
his  London  pupilage  taxed  his  strength  so  severely  that  he  waft 
forced  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  seek  rest  at  home,  not,  howevcx;^ 


WATT 


«Bt3  be  bad  (lined  a  fair  knowledfa  of  tbe  tnute  aadbaoBiM 
bandy  ia  the  tiae  of  toob.  Before  (oiDg  to  London  he  had  nade 
tbe  acquaintance  of  aome  of  tbe  profcsson  in  Glaagow  colkfe, 
and  on  his  Rtum  to  Scotland  in  1756  he  aoaght  them  out  and 
obtained  wotk in lepaSring  aatronemical  jnatrumrnfa,  Henezt 
tried  to  establish  binuelf  aa  an  instrument  maker  in  Glaaflow, 
bat  the  dty  pkls  would  not  rfoogaiae  a  cmf  tsmaa  who  had  not 
served  the  full  term  of  coounon  apprenticeship,  and  Watt  waa 
forbidden  to  open  shop  in  tbe  burgh.  Tbe  ooQ^,  however,  took 
bim  under  ita  protection,  and  in  1757  lie  waa  established  io  ita 
piecincta  with  the  title  ci  mathematical-instfument  maker  to  the 
university. 

Before  maoy  months  Joseph  Black,  the  discoverer  of  latent 
beat,  then  lecturer  on  chen^stry,  and  John  Robisoo,  then  H 
student,  afterwards  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh, 
becanie  his  intimate  friends,  and  with  them  be  often  discussed  the 
poBsinility  ct  inq;»oving  the  steam*engme,  oC  which  at  that  time 
TtMcnaa  Newoomen's  was  the  most  advanced  typew  The  engine 
was  then  applied  only  to  pumping  water-^cbie^y  in  the  drainage 
«£  mines;  and  it  was  so  dumsyand  wasteful  of  fuel  as  to  be 
bat  little  used.  Some  early  eiq>erimenta  of  Watt  in  x 761  or  1 76a 
led  to  no  positive  result,  but  in  1764  his  attention  was  seriously 
drawn  to  tbe  matter  by  having  a  model  of  Newoomen's  engine, 
which  formed  part  of  the  coUegp  coHecdon  of  scientific  apparatus» 
pven  bim  to  rq>air.  Having  put  the  modd  in  order,  he  was  at 
once  struck  with  ita  enormous  consumption  oC  steam,  and  ,set 
fc;wi^^f  to  framinr  the  cause  of  this  and  to  find  a  remedy. 

In  Newoomen's  enpne  the  ^Under  stood  vertically  under  one 
end  of  the  miun  lever  or  "  beam  **  and  was  open  at  the  top. 
Stfnm,  at  a  pressure  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
wras  ndmitted  to  the  under  side;  this  allowed  the  piston  to  be 
poBed  up  by  a  counterpoise  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam. 
Cuinmunication  with  tbe  boQer  was  then  shut  off,  and  the  steam 
in  the  cylinder  was  condensed  by  injecting  a  jet  of  cold  water 
from  a  cistern  above.  The  pressure  of  tbe  air  on  the  top  of  the 
pistan  then  drove  it  down,  rusing  the  counterpmse  and  doing 
work.  Tbe  injection  water  and  condensed  steam  which  had 
SaibeTed  in  the  cylinder  were  drained  out  by  a  pipe  leading 
down  into  a  welL 

Wmtt  at  once  noticed  that  the  alternate  heatmg  and  cooUng 
off  tbe  cylinder  in  Newcomen's  engine  made  it  work  with  tedkna 
downess  and  ezcesave  consumption  of  steam.  When  steam 
was  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  stroke,  it  found  the  metal 
off  the  cylinder  and  piston  chttled  by  contact  with  the  condensed 
fltcans  and  odd  injection  water  of  the  previous  stroke,  and  it 
was  not  untfl  mudi  steam  had  been  condensed  in  beating  the 
dulled  surfaces  that  the  cylinder  was  able  to  fill  and  the  piston 
to  rise.'  His  fiirst  attempt  at  a  remedy  was  to  use  for  the  material 
off  the  ciflinder  a  substance  that  would  take  in  and  give  out  heat 
slowij.  Wood  was  tried,  but  it  made  matters  only  a  little 
better,  and  did  not  promise  to  be  durable.  Watt  observed  that 
the  evb  waa  intensified  whenever,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  good 
vacuum  under  the  piston,  a  spedally  large  quantity  of  injection 
wmtcr  waa  supplied. 

He  then  entered  on  a  scientific  examination  of  tbe  propervies 
off  steam,  studying  by  experiment  tbe  relation  of  its  density 
and  pressure  to  the  temperature,  and  concluded  that  two 
CDoditions  wera  essential  to  the  economic  use*  of  steam  in  a 
condensing  steam-engine.  One  was  that  the  temperature  of 
the  condensed  steam  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  xoo*  F.  or 
r,  othowise  the  vacuum  would  not  be  good;  the  other 
to  <|oote  his  own  words, "  that  the  cylinder  should  be  always 
as  iMit  as  the  steam  which  entered  it.'*  In  Newcomen's  engine 
these  two  conditions  were  incompatible,  and  it  waa  not  for  some 
novihs  that  Watt  saw  a  means  of  reconciling  them.  Early  ia 
1765.  wliile  walking  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  Glasgow  Green, 
the  idea  flashed  upon  him  that,  if  the  steam  were  condensed 
ia  a  vcsad  distinct  from  the  cylinder,  it  would  be  practicable 
lo  make  the  temperature  of  condensatiOB  low,  and  still  keep 
tl^  cylfaider  hot.  Let  this  separate  vessd  be  kept  cold,  either 
by  mjectiag  cold  water  or  by  letting  it  stream  over  the  outside, 
■ad  let  a  vacuum  be  maintained  in  the  vessel     Then,  whenever 


made  between  it  and  the  cyBnder,*  steam 
would  pass  over  from  the  cylinder  and  be  condensed;  tbe  pressure 
in  the  qriinder  would  be  as  low  aa  the  pressure  in  the  condenser, 
but  the  temperature  of  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  would  remain 
high,  since  no  injection  water  need  touch  it.  Withovt  delay 
Watt  put  this  idea  to  the  test,  and  found  that  the  separate  oon« 
denser  did  act  aa  be  had  antifipatfd.  To  maintain  the  vaamm 
in  it  be  added  another  new  oigan,  namely,  the  air-pump,  the 
function  of  wbidh  ia  to  remove  the  ODndeased  steam  and  water 
of  fnjection  along  with  any  air  that  gathem  in  the  eondenset. 

To  further  his  object  of  keeping  tbe  cylindef  aa  hot  as  the 
steam  that  entered  it,  Watt  supplemented  his  gnat  invention 
of  the  separate  condenser  by  several  less  notable  but  still  import- 
ant improvements.  In  Newcomen's  engine  a  layer  of  water 
over  the  piston  had  been  used  to  keep  it  stcamAigbt;  Watt 
substituted  a  tighter  packing  lubricated  by  oil.  In  Newcomen's 
engine  the  upper  end  of  tbe  cylinder  was  epen  to  the  air;  Watt 
covered  it  in,  leading  the  piston-rod  threugh  a  steam-tight 
stuffing  box  in  the  cover,  and  allowed  steam  instead  off  air  to 
press  on  the  top  of  the  piaton.  In  Newoomen's  enghie  the 
cylinderhad  no  dothbg  to  reduce  loss  of  heat  by  radiainii  and 
conduction  fmm  ita  outer  surface;  Watt  not  only  caaed  it  in 
non-oooductiag  material,  such  aa  wood,  but  Introduced  a  steam* 
jadiet,  or  layer  eff  steam,  between  the  Qflinder  proper  and  aa 
outer  shelL 

All  these  features  were  specified  in  his  first  patent  (see  Stbah* 
Enoxne),  which,  however,  was  not  obtsined  till  January  1769, 
nearly  four  years  after  the  inventions  it  oovcts  had  been  aytde. 
In  the  interval  Walt  had  been  striving  to  demonstrate  tbe  merits 
off  his  engine  by  trial  on  a  large  scale.  His  earliest  experiments 
left  him  in  debt,  and,  finding  that  his  own  means  wen  <|uite 
insufficient  to  aUow  him  to  continue  them,  fie  agreed  that  Dr 
John  Roebuck,  founder  of  tbe  Canon  ironworks,  should  tadce 
two-thirds  of  the  profits  of  the  invention  in  consideration  off 
his  baring  the  cost.  An  engine  waa  then  erected  at  Kinncil» 
near  Linlithgow,  where  Roebuck  lived,  and  this  gave  Wati  the 
opiioitunity  of  facing  many  difficulties  in  details  ^  construction. 
But  the  experiments  made  slow  progress,  for  Roebuck's  aSain 
became  embarrassed,  and  Watt's  attention  was  engaged  by  othef 
work.  He  bad  taken  to  surveying,  and  waa  fast  gaixUag  rqwtar 
tion  aa  a  dvil  engbieer.  In  1767  he  was  empb^ed  to  make  a 
survey  for  a  Forth  and  Clyde  canal— 4  scheme  which  failed  to 
secure  parliamentary  sanction.  Thia  was  followed  during  the 
next  six  years  by  surveys  for  a  caital  at  Monkland,  for  aaother 
through  the  vaUey  of  Strathmore  from  Perth  to  Forfar,  and 
for  othen  along  the  Unes  afterwards  followed  by  the  Crinan  and 
Caledonian  canals.  He  prepared  plaxn  for  the  harboun  off  Ayr, 
Port-Glasgow  and  Orecnod^,  for  deepening  the  Qyde,  and  for 
buOding  a  bridge  over  it  at  Hanulton.  In  the  course  of  thia 
wwk  he  invented  a  simple  micrometer  for  measuring  distances, 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  horixontal  hairs  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
telescope,  through  which  sights  were  taken  to  a  fixed  and 
movable  target  on  a  rod  held  upright  at  the  place  whose  distance 
from  the  observer  was  to  be  determined.  Tbe  micrometer  was 
varied  in  a  number  of  ways;  and  another  fruit  of  his  ingenuity 
about  the  same  time  was  a  machine  to  fadlitate  drawing  in 
perspective. 

Meanwhile  the  engine  had  not  been  wholly  neglected.  Wat( 
had  secured  his  patent;  the  Kinneil  trials  bad  gjven  him  a 
store  of  valuable  experience;  Roebuck  had  failed,  but  another 
partner  waa  ready  to  take  bis  place.  In  1768  Watt  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Matthew  Boulton,  a  man  of  energy  and 
capital,  who  owned  the  Soho  engineering  works  at  Birmingham. 
Boulton  agreed  to  take  Roebu^'s  share  in  the  invention,  and 
to  join  Watt  in  applying  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  prolong  tbe 
term  of  the  patent.  The  application  was  successful.  In  1775 
an  act  waa  psseed  continuing  the  patent  for  twenty-five  years. 
By  this  time  the  inventor  had  abandoned  his  dvil  engineering 
work  and  had  settled  in  Birmingham,  where  the  manufacture 
of  steam-engines  was  begun  by  the  firm  of  Boulton  &  Watt. 
Tbe  partnership  was  a  singularly  happy  one.  Boulton  had  the 
good  sense. to.leave. the  work  of  inventing  to  Watt,  in  whose 
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genius  he  had  the  fullest  faith;  on  the  other  hand,  his  substantial 
means,  his  enterprise,  resolution  and  business  capacity  supplied 
what  was  vranting  to  bring  the  invention  to  commercial  success. 

During  thfe  next  ten  yean  we  find  Watt  assiduously  engaged 
in  developing  and  introducing  the  engine^  Its  first  and  for  a 
time  its  only  application  was  in  pumping;  it  was  at  once  put 
to  this  use  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  where  Watt  was  now 
frequently  engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  engines. 
Further  inventions  were  required  to  fit  it  for  other  nsesi  and 
these  followed  in  quick  succession.  Watt's  second  steam-engine 
patent  is  dated  1781.  It  describes  five  different  methods  of 
converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  piston  into  motion 
of  rotation,  so  as  to  adapt  the  engine  for  driving  ordinary 
machinery.  The  amplest  way  of  doing  this,  and  the  means  now 
universally  followed,  is  by  a  crank  and  fly-whccl;  this  had 
occurred  to  Watt,  but  had  meanwhile  been  patented  by  another, 
arul  hence  he  devised  the  **  sun  and  planet  wheels  "  and  other 
equivalent  contrivances.  A  third  patent,  in  178a,  contained 
two  new  inventions  of  the  first  importance.  Up  to  this  time  the 
engine  had  been  singlc-actiiig;  Watt  now  made  it  double-acting; 
that  is  to  say,  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  instead  of  only  one, 
were  alternately  put  in  communication  with  the  boiler  and  the 
condenser.  Up  to  this  time  also  the  steam  had  been  admitted 
from  the  boiler  throughout  the  whole  stroke  of  the  piston; 
Watt  now  introduced  the  system  of  expansive  working,  in  which 
the  admission  valve  is  closed  after  a  portion  only  of  the  stroke 
is  performed,  and  the  steam  enclosed  in  the  cylinder  is  then 
allowed  to  expand  during  the  remainder  of  the  stroke,  doing 
additional  work  upon  the  piston  without  making  any  further 
demand  upon  the  boiler  until  the  next  stroke  requires  a  fresh 
admission  of  steam.  He  calculated  that,  as  the  piston  advanced 
after  admission  had  ceased,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  would  fall  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  volume  increased 
— a  law  which,  although  not  strictly  true,  does  accord  very 
closely  with  the  actual  behaviour  of  steam  expanding  in  the 
cylinder  of  an  engine.  Recognizing  that  this  would  cause  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  force  with  which  the  piston  pulled  or 
pushed  against  the  beam,  Watt  devised  a  number  of  contrivances 
for  equalizing  the  effort  throughout  the  stroke.  He  found, 
however,  that  the  inertia  of  the  pump-rods  in  his  mine  engines, 
and  the  fly-wheel  in  his  rotative  engines,  served  to  compensate 
for  the  inequality  of  thrust  sufhciently  to  make  these  con- 
trivances unnecessary.  His  fourth  patent,  taken  out  in  1784, 
describes  the  well-known  "parallel  motion,"  an  arrangement 
of  links  by  which  the  top  of  the  piston-rod  is  connected  to  the 
beam  so  that  it  may  either  pull  or  push,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
guided  to  move  in  a  sensibly  straight  line.  *'  I  have  started  a 
new  hare,"  he  writes  to  Boulton  in  June  of  that  year;  **  I  have 
got  a  glimpse  of  a  method  of  causing  a  piston-rod  to  move  up 
and  down  perpendicularly  by  only  fixing  it  to  a  piece  of  iron  upon 
the  beam,  without  chains  or  perpendicular  guides  or  untowardly 
frictions,  arch-heads,  or  other  pieces  of  clumsiness.  I  think  it 
a  very  probable  thing  to  succeed,  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
simple  pieces  of  mechanism  I  have  contrived." 

A  still  later  invention  was  the  throttle-valve  and  centrifugal 
governor,  by  which  the  speed  of  rotative  en^ncs  was  automatic- 
ally controlled.  One  more  item  in  the  list  of  Watt's  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  steam-engine  is  too  important  to  be 
passed  without  mention:  the  indicator,  which  draws  a  diagram 
of  the  relation  of  the  steam's  pressure  to  its  volume  as  the  stroke 
proceeds,  was  first  used  by  Boulton  &  Watt  to  measure  the 
work  done  by  their  engines,  and  so  to  give  a  basis  on  which  the 
charges  levied  from  their  customers  were  adjusted.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  part  which  this  ample  little  instru- 
ment has  played  in  the  evolution  of  the  steam-engine.  The 
eminently  philosophic  notion  of  an  indicator  diagram  is  funda- 
mental in  the  theory  of  thermodynamics;  the  instrument 
itself  is  to  the  steam  engineer  what  the  stethoscope  is  to  the 
,  Kn4  tnote,  for  with  it  he  not  only  diagnoses  the  ailments 
whether  in  one  or  another  of  its  organs, 

'tit  the  enghe  was  not  long  in  being 


established.  By  1783  all  but  one  of  the  Kewcomen  pumpmg- 
engines  in  Cornwall  had  been  displaced  by  Watt's.  The  mines 
were  then  far  from  thriving;  many  were  even  on  the  point  of 
being  abandoned  through  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  large 
volumes  of  water;  and  Watt's  invention,  which  allowed  this 
to  be  done  at  a  moderate  cost,  meant  for  many  of  them  a  new 
lease  of  life.  His  engine  used  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  fuel 
that  had  formeriy  been  needed  to  do  the  same  work,  and  the 
Soho  firm  usually  claimed  by  way  of  royalty  a  stun  equivalent 
to  one-third  of  the  saving — a  sum  which  must  have  been  nearly 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  fuel  actually  consumed.  Rival  manu- 
facturers came  forward,  amongst  whom  Edward  Bull  and 
Jonathan  Carter  Homblower  are  the  most  conspicuous  names. 
They  varied  the  form  of  the  engine,  but  they  could  not  avoid 
infringing  Watt's  patent  by  the  use  of  a  separate  condenser. 
When  action  was;  taken  against  them  on  that  ground,  «thcy 
retaliated  by  disputing  the  validity  of  the  fundamental  patent 
of  1769.  In  the  case  of  BouUon  £r  WaU  v.  BuU  the  court 
was  divided  on  this  point,  but  in  an  action  against  Homblower 
the  patent  was  definitely  affirmed  to  be  valid  by  a  unanimous 
finding  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  This  was  in  1799,  only  a 
year  before  the  monopoly  expired,  but  the  dedaon  enabled 
the  firm  to  claim  a  large  sum  as  arrears  of  patent  dues.  In 
connexion  with  these  trials  Watt  himself,  as  wdl  as  his  eariy 
friends  Black  and  Robison,  drew  up  narratives  of  the  invention 
of  the  steam-engine,  which  are  of  much  interest  to  the  student 
of  its  history.* 

Before  Watt's  time  the  steam-engine  was  exclusively  a  steam- 

Eumo,  slow-working,  cumbrous  and  excessively  wasteful  of  fuel* 
[is  nrst  patent  made  it  quick  In  working,  fxiwerful  and  efficient, 
but  still  only  as  a  steam-rnimp.  His  later  inventions  adapted  it 
to  drive  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  left  it  virtually  what  it  is 
to-day,  save  in  three  respects.  I  n  respect  of  mechanical  amaBg«aient 
the  modern  engine  diflcrs  from  Watt's  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
beam,  an  indispensable  feature  in  the  early  pumping-engines,  and 
one  which  held  its  place  long  after  the  need  for  it  had  vanished, 
has  gradually  given  way  to  more  direct  modes  cl  connecting  the 
piston  with  the  crank.  Another  difference  is  in  the  modem  use  of 
nigh-pressure  steam.  It  is  remarkable  that  Watt,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  his  own  invention  of  expansive  working  must  have 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  advantage  of  high-pressure  steam,  declined 
to  admit  it  into  his  practice.  He  persisted  in  the  use  of  pressures 
that  were  little  if  at  all  above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  His  rivab 
in  Cornwall  were  not  so  squeamish.  Richard  Trevithick  ventur«i 
as  far  as  120  lb  on  the  square  inch,  and  a  curious  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  steam-engine  is  an  attempt  which  Boulton  &  Watt 
made  to  hax'e  an  act  of  pariiament  pa»ea  foritiidding'^e  use  of  hifth 

Pressure  on  the  ground  that  the  lives  of  the  public  were  endangered, 
'he  third  and  only  other  respect  in  which  a  great  improvement  has 
been  effected  is  in  the  introcfuction  of  compound  expansion.  Here, 
too,  one  cannot  but  regret  to  find  the  Soho  firm  hostile,  though  the 
necessity  of  defending  their  monopoly  makes  thdr  action  natur^ 
enough.  Homblower  had  in  fact  stumbled  on  the'inventioa  of  the 
compourid  engine,  but  as  his  machine  employed  Wattes  condenser 
it  was  suppressed,  to  be  revived  after  some  years  by  Arthur  Woolf 
(i  766-1837).  In  one  of  his  patents  (1784)  Watt  descritxK  a  steam 
locomotive,  but  he  never  prosecuted  tliis,  and  when  William  Mur> 
doch,  his  chief  assistant  (famous  as  the  inventor  of  ca»>ltghtittf!), 
made  experiments  on  the  same  lines,  Watt  gave  him  little  eooourage- 
ment.  The  notion  then  was  to  use  a  steam  carriage  on  ordinary 
roads;  its  use  on  railways  had  not  yet  been  thought  of.  When  that 
idea  took  form  later  in  the  last  years  of  Watt's  life,  the  old  man 
refused  to  smile  upon  his  offspring;  it  is  even  said  that  he  pot  a 
clause  in  the  lease  of  his  house  that  no  steam  carriage  should  on  any 
pretext  be  allowed  to  approach  it. 

On  the  expiry  in  tSoo  of  the  act  by  which  the  patent  of  1769 
had  been  extended.  Watt  gave  up  his  share  in  the  business  ol 
engine-building  to  his  sons,  James,  who  carried  it  on  along  with 
a  son  of  Boulton  for  many  years,  and  Gregory,  who  died  in 
1804.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  quietly  spent  at  Heathficld 
Hall,  hb  house  near  Birmingham,  where  he  devoted  bis  rime, 
with  scarcely  an  interruption,  to  mechanical  puistiits.  His 
last  work  was  the  invention  of  machines  for  copying  sculpture 

*  Another  nanative  of  the  utraott  interest  was  written  by  Watt  in 
1814  in  the  form  of  a  footnote  to  Robison's  article  "  Stcam-Ennne," 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Encyehpacdia  Britannica,  which  Watt 
revised  before  it  was  reprinted  in  the  collected  edition  of  Robisoo*! 
works.   StttRohisaa*9MeckaiutalPkSasopky,v6L]L 
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for  fBaUa^  reduced  copies,  anotlier  for  UAJng  f acsiimles 
by  meuis  of  s  li^t  sUff  f mrae,  which  carried  a  pointer  over  the 
surface  of  the  work  while  a  revolving  tool  fixed  to  the  frame 
alongsido  of  the  pointer  cut  a  corresponding  surface  on  a  suit- 
able Mock.  We  find  him  in  correspondence  with  Sir  FWuicfa 
Chaatrey  about  this  machine  not  many  months  before  his  death, 
and  presenting  copies  of  busts  to  his  friends  as  the  work  "  of 
a  young  artist  just  entering  on  his  eighty-tbird  year."  His 
life  drew  to  a  tranquil  close,  and  the  end  came  at  Heathfield 
OB  the  19th  of  August  1819.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
ndghbouring  parish  church  of  Handsworth. 

Watt  was  twice  married— first  in  ryfij  to  hfs  cousin  Margaret 
MUHa,  who  died  ten  years  Ulcr.  Of  four  children  bom  of  the 
marriage,  two  died  in  infancy;  another  was  James  (1769-X84B), 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  business;  the  fourth  was  a  daughter 
who  Kvcd  to  maturity,  but  died  early,  leaving  two  children. 
His  second  wife,  Anne  Macgregor,  whom  he  married  before 
settKng  in  Birmingham  in  1775,  survived  him;  but  her  two 
children,  Grcsory  and  a  daughter,  died  young. 

Some  of  Witt'8  minor  inventioRs  have  been  already  noticed. 
Another,  which  has  proved  of  great  practical  vahie,  was  the  letter^ 
copying  press,  for  copying  manuaeript  by  usinr  a  glutinous  ink  and 
onmag  the  written  page  against  a  moistened  sheet  of  thin  paper. 
He  patented  this  in  1780.  describing  both  a  roller  press,  the  use 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  pteferied  in  copying  his  own  conrespond- 
and  ^ao  the  form  of  tciew  pteas  now  fouiM  in  evecy  merchant's 


lo  the  domain  of  pure  science  Watt  claims  recognition  not  only 
as  haviw  had  ideas  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age  regarding  what 
h  now  called  enefgy,  mit  as  a  discoverer  of  the  composition  oTwater. 
Writing  to  losepo  Priestley  in  April  tjdA,  with  refeieooe  to  aome 
of  Priestley  s  exoeriments,  he  suggests  the  theory  that  "  water  is 
a>nipoaed  of  depnlogtsticated  air  and  phlogiston  deprived  of  part  of 
their  latent  or  elementary  heat."  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
enct  roeanhig  attached  to  these  antiquated  terms,  and  to  say  how 
far  Wacc's  soggestioa  anticipated  the  fuller  discovery  of  Cavendish. 
Wnct'a  views  weie  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  I783» 
Cavendish's  experiments  in  1784,  and  both  are  printed  in  the  same 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

The  esutv  and  middle  part  of  Watt's  life  was  a  long  straggle  with 

KBT  healtii:  severe  headache  prostrated  him  for  days  at  a  time; 
c  as  be  grew  old  his  constitution  seems  to  have  become  moes 
robust.  His  disposition  was  despondent  and  shrinking;  he  speaks 
of  himadf,  but  evidently  with  tinfair  severity,  as  indolent  to 
eaceas."  **  I  am  not  enterprising,"  he  writes;  "  I  would  rather  face 
a  landed  cannon  than  settle  an  accoimt  or  make  a  bargain;  in  short, 
1  find  myself  out  of  my  sphere  when  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
mankind."  He  was  a  man  of  warm  friendships,  and  has  left  a 
personal  memorial  of  the  greatest  interest  in  his  numerous  letters. 
They  are  full  of  sagacity  and  insight:  his  own  achievements  are 
cold  with  a  shrewd  but  extremely  modest  estimate  of  their  value,  and 
is  a  style  of  remarkable  tereeness  and  lucidity,  lightened  here  and 
there  by  a  touch  of  dry  humour.  In  his  old  age  Watt  is  described 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  richly  stored  with  the  most  various 
knowledge,  full  of  anecdote,  familiar  with  most  modern  languages 
and  thew  fiterattire,  a  great  talker.  Scott  speaks  of  "  the  alert, 
kind,  benevolent  old  man.  hb  talents  and  fanjey  overikwingon  every 
subject,  with  his  attcotion  alive  to  every  one's  question,  his  infonna- 
tioo  at  every  one's  command." 

See  J.  P.  Mutrhead,  Orifin  and  Propess  of  the  MtchoHieal  In- 
wiiiiwr  0f  James  Watt  (5  voh.,  1854;  vols.  i.  and  ii.  contain  a 
BMuuir  nod  Watt's  letters:  voL  iii.  gives  a  reprint  of  fab  patent 
ftoedfications  and  other  papery);  Muirhead,  Life  «/  WaU  (1858), 
knifes,  Lioes  of  Btndton  and  WaU',  Williamson,  Memorials  oj  the 
Liitettge,  (fc.,  of  James  Watt,  published  by  the  Watt  Club  (Greenock. 
1856);  Correspomdenee  of  Ike  late  James  Wait  an  his  Discovery  of  Ike 
Theory  of  the  Composition  of  Water,  edited  bv  Muirhead  (1846): 
Cowper,  On  the  I  nventions  of  James  Watt  and  hb  AdodeUmeserved 
at  Handsworth  and  South  Kensington."  Proc.  Inst,  ifeck.  Bog. 
(1883) :  article  "  Watt  "  in  the  Zncyaopaedia  BriSannica  (6th  edition, 
1823).  by  James  Watt,  junior;  Roblson,  Methantcal  Philosophy, 
vol  ti.(i8aa)(lecters  and  notes  by  Watt  on  the  History  of  the  Steam* 
Engine).-  0*  A.  £•) 


VATTEAU.  ANTOINB  (1684-1711),  Ftaich  painter, 
bom  in  Valenciennes,  of  hunble  Flemish  origin.  Comte  de 
Caykis,  his  itamch  friend  of  later  yfeaia,  and  hb  fiist  bsogFaphcr, 
re£ef»  to  Wnltcau's  father  as  n  hard  nun,  strongly  di^nrlhifd 
to  accede  to  Us  son's  wbh  to  become  a  pninler;  but  other 
Tfonnfs  show  him  in  a  kinder  lightens  a  poor,  struggling 
man,  a  tiler  by  tade,  who  secured  tor  hb  son  the  best  possible 
cdncatioB.  Certain  it  b  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  Wattcau 
was  placed  with  C6rin,  a  mediocre  Valenciennes  painter,  with 


whom  he  remained  until  1702.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  he  learnt 
far  more  from  the  study  of  Ostade's  and  Teniets's  paintings  in 
hb  native  town  than  from  hb  fitst  master's  teadiang.  Not 
only  in  subject-matter,  but  in  their  general  tonality,  hb  earliest 
wofks,  like  "  La  Vrale  Gaiet6,"  which  was  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Charies  Tennant,  suggest  tlds  influence.  Gtxin  died  in  X70S, 
and  Watteau,  almost  penniless,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  found 
employment  with  the  scene-painter  M6tayer.  Tilings,  however, 
went  ba^Iy  with  his  new  master,  and  Watteau,  broken  down 
hi  health  and  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  was  forced  to  work  in 
a  kind  of  factory  where  devotional  pictures  were  turned  out  in 
wholesale  fashion.  Tbree  francs  a  week  and  meagre  food  were 
hn  reward,  but  hb  talent  soon  enabled  him  to  paint  the  St 
Nicolas,  the  copying  of  which  was  allotted  to  him,  without  hav* 
ing  to  refer  to  the  original  Meanwhile  he  spent  hb  rare  leisure 
hours  and  the  evenings  in  serious  sttidy,  sketching  and  drawing 
hb  impressions  of  types  and  scenes.  Hb  drawings  attracted 
the  attention  of  Claude  Gillot,  an  artbt  imbued  with  the  ^irit 
of  the  Renaissance,  who  after  having  successfully  tried  hiinsdf 
in  the  mythokwical  and  historical  genre,  was  just  at  that  time 
devoting  himaOf  to  the  characters  and  incidents  of  the  Italian 
comedy.  Cillot  took  Watteau  as  pupil  and  assistant,  but  the 
young  man  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  soon  eqtnUed  and 
excelkd  hb  master,  whose  jealousy  led  to  a  qtiarrel,  as  a  resuk  of 
which  Watteau,  and  with  him  hb  fellow-student  and  later  pupil, 
Lancret,  severed  hb  connexion  with  Gillot  and  entered  about 

1708  the  studio  of  Claude  Audran,  a  famous  decorative  painter 
who  was  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  collections  at  the  Luxembourg 
Pabce.  Ftom  him  Watteau  acquired  hb  knowledge  of  decorative 
art  and  ornamental  design,  the  garland-like  comp(»ition  which 
he  applied  to  the  designing  of  screens,  fans  and  wall  panels^ 
At  the  same  time  he  became  deeply  imbued  with  the  S|nrit  of 
Rubens  and  FbkAo  Veronese,  whMe  works  he  had  daily  beiora 
him  at  the  palace;  and  he  conlinued  to  work  from  nature  and 
to  collect  material  for  his  formal  garden  backgrotnds  among 
the  fountains  and  statues  and  stately  avenues  of  the  Luxembourg 
gardens.  Hb  ckinoiseries  and  tmgeries  date  probably  from  the 
years  during  which  he  worked  with  Audran. 

Perhaps  as  a  recreation  from  the  routine  of  ornamental  design, 
Watteau  painted  at  thb  time  "The  Departing  Regiment," 
the  first  picture  in  hb  second  and  more  personal  manner,  ia 
which  the  touch  reveab  the  influence  of  Rubens's  technique, 
and  the  first  of  a  long  series  <rf  camp  pictures.  He  showed  the 
painting  to  Audran,  who,  probably  afraid  of  losing  so  talented 
and  useful  an  assistant,  made  light  of  it,  and  advbed  him  not 
to  waste  hb  time  and  gifts  on  such  subjects.  Watteau,  suspicious 
of  hb  master's  motives,  determined  to  leave  him,  advancing 
as  excuse  his  desire  to  return  to  Valendennes.  He  found  a 
purchaser,  at  the  modest  price  of  60  livres,  in  Sirois,  the  father* 
in-law  of  hb  later  friend  and  patron  Gersaint,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  return  to  the  home  of  hb  childhood.  In  Valendennes 
he  painted  a  number  of  the  small  camp-pieces,  notably  the 
**  Camp^Fire,"  which  was  again  bought  by  Sirois,  the  price  ihb 
time  being  raised  to  200  livres;  this  b  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr  W.  A.  Coats  in  Glasgow.  Two  small  pictures  of  the  same 
type  are  at  the  Hermitage  in  St  Petersburg. 
.  Returning  to  Pazb  after  a  comparatively  short  sojourn  at 
Valenciennes,  he  took  up  his  abode  with  Sirob,  and  competed  in 

1709  for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  He  only  obtained  the  second  prize, 
and,  determined  to  go  to  Rome,  he  applied  for  a  crown  pension 
and  exhibited  the  two  military  pictures  which  he  had  sold  to 
Sirois,  ia  a  place  where  they  were  bound  to  be  seen  by  the 
academicians.  There  they  attracted  the  attention  of  de  la  Fosse, 
who,  struck  by  the  rare  gifts  dbplaycd  in  these  works,  sent  for 
Watteau  and  dissuaded  him  from  going  to  Italy,  where  he  had 
nothing  to  learn.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  de  la  Fosse 
and  to  Rigaud  that  Watteau  was  made  an  associate  of  the 
Academy  in  17x2,  and  a  fuU  member  in  17 17,  on  the  completion 
of  hb  diploma  picture,  *'  The  Embarkment  for  Cythera,"  now 
at  the  Louvre.  A  iater,  and  even  more  perfect,  version  of  the 
same  subject  b  in  the  possession  of  the  German  emperor.  It  b 
quite  poasibic  that  the  superb  portnit  of  Rigaud  by  Watteau 
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belonging  to  Mr  Hodgkins,  ifu  painted  in  acknowledgment  of 
Kigaud's  friendly  action. 

Watteau  now  went  to  live  with  Croiat,  the  greatest  private 
mrt  collector  of  his  time,  for  whom  he  painted  ft  set  of  four 
decorative  panels  of  "  The  Seasons,'*  one  of  which,  "  Summer/' 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Lionel  Phillips.  Crozat  left  at  his 
death  some  400  paintings  and  19,000  drawings  by  the  masters. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  Watteau  roamed  among  these  treasures, 
and  became  more  and  more  familiar  with  Rubois  and  the  great 
Venetians.  In  17x9  or  xjao  the  state  of  his  health  had  become 
io  alarming  that  he  went  to  London  to  consult  the  famous  doctor 
Richard  Mead.  But  far  from  benefiting  by  the  journey,  he 
became  worse,  the  London  fog  and  smoke  proving  particularly 
pernicious  to  a  sufferer  from  consumption.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  he  lived  for  six  months  with  his  friend  Gersainti  for  whom 
he  painted  in  eight  mornings  the  wonderful  signboard  depicting 
the  interior  .of  an  art  dealer's  shop,  which  is  now — cut  into  two 
parts— in  the  collection  of  the  German  empef  or.  His  health  made 
it  imperative  for  him  to  live  in  the  country,  and  in  1721  he  took 
up  his  abode  with  M.  le  Fevre  at  Nogent.  During  all  this  time, 
as  though  he  knew  the  near  approach  of  the  end  and  wished  to 
make  the  best  of  his  time,  he  worked  with  feverish  haste.  Among 
bis  last  paintings  were  a  "  Crucifixion  "  for  the  cur£  of  Nogent, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  famous  Venetian  pastellist  Rosalba  Carriera, 
who  at  the  same  time  painted  her  portrait  of  Watteau.  His 
restlessness  increased  with  the  progress  of  his  disease;  he  mshed 
to  return  to  Valenciennes,  but  the  long  journey  was  too  danger- 
ous; he  sent  for  bis  pupil  Pater,  whom  he  had  dismissed  in  a  fit 
of  ill-temper,  and  whom  he  now  kept  by  his  side  for  a  month  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  his  experience;  and  on  the  xSth  of  July 
17  3  X  he  died  in  Gersaint's  arms. 

Watteau's  position  in  French  art  is  one  of  unique  importance, 
for,  though  iiemisb  by  descent,  he  was  more  French  in  his  art 
than  any  of  his  French  coniemporaries«  He  became  the  founder 
— 4nd  at  the  same  time  the  culmination — of  a  new  school  which 
marked  a  revolt  agaiikst  the  pompous  decaying  classicism  of  the 
Louis  XIV.  period.  The  vitality  of  his  art  was  due  to  the  rare 
combination  of  a  poet's  imagination  with  a  power  of  seising 
reality.  In  his  treatment  of  the  hindiMTape  background  and  of 
the  atmospheric  surroundings  of  the  figures  can  be  found  the 
germs  of  impressionism.  All  the  later  theories  of  light  and  its 
effect  upon  the  objects  in  nature  are  foreshadowed  by  Watteau's 
fUes  ehampHreSt  which  give  at  the  same  time  a  characteristic, 
though  highly  idealized,  picture  of  the  artificiality  of  the  life 
of  his  time.  He  is  the  initiator  of  the  Louis  XV.  period,  but, 
except  in  a  few  rare  cases,  his  paintings  are  entirely  free  from  the 
licentiousness  of  his  followers  Lancret  and  Pater,  and  even  more 
of  Boucher  and  Fragonard.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Watteau's  art  was  highly  esteemed  by  such  fine  judges  as  Sirois, 
Gersaint,.tbe  comte  de  Caylus,  and  M.  de  Julienne,  the  lost  of 
whom  had  a  whole  collection  of  the  master's  paintings  and 
sketches,  and  published  in  1735  the  Ahrifji  tUlaviede  WoUeau, 
an  introduction  to  the  four  volumes  of  engravings  after  Waitcau 
by  Cochin,  Thbmaasin,  Le  Bas,  Liotard  and  others.  From  the 
middle  of  the  x8th  century  to  about  1875,  when  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  published  his  Catalogue  ratsomni  of  Watteau's  works 
and  Caylus's  discourse  on  Watteau  delivered  at  the  Academy 
in  1748.  the  discovery  of  which  is  also  due  to  the  brothers  de 
Goncourt,  Watteau  was  held  in  such  slight  esteem  that  the 
prices  realised  by  his  paintings  at  public  auction  rarely  exceeded 
£xooi  Then  the  reaction  set  in,  and  in  189X  the  *'  Occupation 
according  to  Age"  realized  5200  guineas  at  Christie's,  and 
**  Perfect  Harmony  "  3500  guineas.  At  the  Bourgeois  sale  at 
Cologne  m  1904  **  The  VUUge  Bnde  "  fetched  £5000. 

The  finest  collection  of  Watteau's  works  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  German  emperor,  who  owns  as  many  as  thirteen,  all  of 
tht  best  period,  and  mostly  from  M.  de  Julienne's  collection. 
At  ^  Kaiser  Friedrich  museum  in  Berlin  are  two  scenes  from 
Ifei-IfalllMi  and  French  comedy  and  a  JiU  champHre,  In  the 
^AuHMkUM  are  nine  of  his  pomtings,  among  them  **  Rustic 
^^mm^  ^  the  Iteium  from  the  Chase."  "  GiUes  and  bis 
^^^Hw"*^  ■*«'ALa4y  at  her  Toilet  "and 


"  Harlequin  and  Columbine."  Tlie  Louvie  owns,  beiidea  tho 
diploma  picture,  the  "  Antiope,"  "  The  Assemblage  in  the  Park," 
'*  Autumn,"  "  Indifference,"  "  U  Fmette,"  "  GUlca,"  *'  A  Re- 
union "  and  **  The  False  Step,"  as  wdl  as  thirty-one  original 
drawings.  Other  paintings  of  importance  are  at  the  Dresden, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna  galleries;  and 
a  number  of  drawings  are  to  be  found  at  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Albertina  in  Vienna.  Of  the  few  portraits  known  to  have 
been  painted  by  Watteau,  one  is  in  the  collection  of  the  late  M. 
Groult  in  Pari& 

AuTBORiTiBS.— Siaoe  the  letuadtotiMi  of  Watteau's  fame  by  the 
de  Goooourts.  an  extenaive  literatuxe  has  grown  around  his  life  and 
work.  The  basis  for  all  later  research  u  fumiriied  by  Cavlus's 
somewhat  academic  Lift.  Genaint'a  CaUUoine  raistmni  (Paris, 
1744),  and  Julienne's  AMtJ^.  For  Watteau's  childhood,  the  most 
trustworthy  infomatton  will  be  found  in  CelUer's  WatkOM,  nn 
enfanee,  $es  comlemporaitu  (Valenciennes,  1867).  Oi  the  greatest 
importance  b  the  Catalogue  raisonni  de  Vtnare  ae  Watteau^  by  E.  de 
&>ncouit  (1875),  and  tne  essay  on  Watteau  by  the  brothers  de 
(K>acouit  In  UArt  du  XVIiftSkU.  See  also  Watteau  by  Paul 
Manu  (Paris.  i8oa);  "Antoine  Watteau,"  by  G.  Dargenty  {Let 
Artistes  ciMns,  I^ris,  1891);  Watteau,  by  Gabriel  Stailles  (Paris. 
1899);  Antetne  Watteau  by  Oaude  PhtUips  (London.  1895;  reprinted 
without  alterations  or  correclions  by  the  author,  19M);  and  Camille 
Mauclair^s  brilliant  monojpaph  AuUriue  Watteau  (Limdon,  1905), 
which  is  of  exceptional  interest  as  a  phyaioloeical  study,  since 
the  author  establishes  the  connexioa  between  Watteau's  art  and 
charscter  and  the  iUneM  to  which  he  succumbed  in  the  prime  of 
his  life.  (P.G.K.) 

WATTKHBACH,  WILUBUI  (xSx^-xS^t),  German  historian, 
was  bom  at  Ranxau  in  Holstein  on  the  ssnd  of  September  X819. 
He  studied  phitology  at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  GOttingen 
and  BerUn,  and  in  1843  he  began  to  work  upon  the  Monumenta 
Cermaniae  kistorka.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  archivist  at 
Breslau;  in  x86a  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Heiddbeis; 
and  ten  years  later  professor  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  member 
oi  the  directing  body  of  the  Monmnenla  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy.  He  died  at  Frankfort  on  the  axst  of  September  1897 
Wattenbach  was  distinguished  by  bis  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
chronicles  and  other  original  documents  of  the  middte  ages, 
and  his  most  valuable  work  was  done  in  this  fidd. 


His  principal  book,  Deuts<kiauis  GesekiehtsqueUeu  im  MtA 
bis  »ur  Mute  des  ij.  Jahehunderts,  is  unrivalled  as  a  guide  tt>  the 
sources  of  the  history  of  (jermany  in  the  middle  ages;  Uiis  was  tint 
published  in  1858.  and  has  pasied  through  several  editions.  Cognate 
works  are  hi*  Anteituueeur  UUeiuischeu  PatdMnpkie  (Ldpcig,  1869, 
and  again  1886);  and  Das  Scknftueseu  im  Mutelaiter  (Ldprig.  1871, 
and  again  1896).  Wattenbach  also  wrote  Beitfdge  mr  Ge$cktfkt§ 
der  ckristlicken  Kireke  tn  Bokmeu  uud  Mdknu  (Vienna,  X849); 
Ceuhukte  des  rdmiscken  Paptttums  (Beriin,  ;876};  and  Auleitui^ 
Mur  gneekiuheu  PaUioirapkie  (Leiprig,  1867,  and  again  1895). 

WATTBRSON,  HERRT  (1840-  ),  American  |oumalist, 
was  bom  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  i6th  of  February  1840^ 
His  father,  Harvey  McCSee  Watterson  (x8xx->x89x),  was  a  jour* 
nalist  and  lawyer,  and  was  a  Democratic  representative  in  Con- 
gress in  1839-1843.  The  son  was  educated  by  private  tutors, 
and  between  1858  and  x86i  was  editor  of  the  Washington  State* 
and  of  the  Democratic  Rtwiew.  During  the  Civil  War  be  served 
in  the  Confederate  army  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Nathan  B. 
Forrest  and  to  General  Leonidas  Polk  in  i86x*i863;  he  waa 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Rebd  in  x86s-x863,  and  was  chief  of 
scouts  in  (Seneral  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  army  in  X864.  In 
186^1867  he  was  an  editor  of  the  Repubiiemt  Banner^  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  and  in  1867-X868  waa  editor  of  the  Jouruai 
at  UniisvOle,  Kentucky.  In  x868,  with  W.  N.  Haldeman,  be 
fotinded  and  became  editor  of  the  Louisville  Couner- Journal, 
a  consdidation  ci  the  Courier  (1843),  the  Democrat  (1844), 
and  the  Journal  (1830;,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  roost 
influential  of  Sovthtta  aewspapen.  He  was  a  Democratic 
representative  in  Congress  from  Actgost  1876  to  March  1877, 
and  was  delegate  at  large  to  the  National  Democratic  Conventiona 
of  1876, 1880. 1884,  t888aad  189a,  serving  as  temporary  chairmaa 
in  1876.  and  aa  chairman  of  the  platform  committee  in  1880 
and  1888.  He  became  widely  known  as  a  kcturrr  and  orator. 
His  publications  include  Hutory  of  Ike  Spamish- American  War 
(1899)  and  The  Comprmisa  of  Ufa  (190a). 
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WATTIOnB.  a  vOk^e  of  Fnnce  $|  m.  S^£.of  MMiboige, 
the  scene  of  a  battle  in  the  Fiench  Revolutionary  Wan  (q,9.), 
fought  on  the  X5th-i6th  October  i793-  Tlie  Allied  anny,  chiefly 
Ausirians,  under  Cobuig»  was  besieging  Maubeuge,  and  the 
Revolutionary  army,  pre{karing  to  relieve  it,  gathered  behind 
Avesnes.  Coburg  disposed  a  covering  force  of  sx  ,000  astride  the 
AvesnevMaubeuge  load,  5000  on  thB  right  with  their  flank  on 
the  Sambrcy  9000  in  the  centre,  on  a  ridge  in  an  amphitheatre  of 
woods,  and  6000  on  the  left,  chiefly  on  the  plateau  of  Wattigndea. 
A  long  line  of  woods  enabled  the  Republican  commander,  Jouxdan, 
to  d^loy  unseen;  x4/>oo  men  were  to  attack  the  right,  x6,ooo 
were  sent  towards  WatUgnics,  and  xj,ooo  were  to  demonstrate 
b  the  centre  tiU  the  others  bad  succeeded  and  then  to  attack. 
Meantime  (though  this  part  of  the  programme  miscarried)  the 
Maubeuge  g&'rison,  which  was  almost  as  strong  as  its  besiegers* 
was  to  sally  out.  Even  without  the  Maubeuge  garrisoik  Jourdaa 
had  a  two-to-one  superiority.  But  the  French  were  still  the 
undisciplined  enthusiasts  of  Hondschoote.  Their  left  attack 
progrc^&ed  so  long  as  it  could  use  "  dead  ground  "  in  the  valleys, 
but  when  the  Republicans  reached  the  gentler  sk^>cs  above, 
the  volleys  of  the  Austrian  regulars  crushed  their  swarms;  and 
the  Austrian  cavalry,  striking  them  in  flank,  rode  over  them. 
The  centre  attack,  ordered  by  Camot  on  the  assumption  that  all 
was  well  on  the  flanks,  was  premature;  like  the  left,  it  pro- 
gressed while  the  slopes  were  sharp,  but  when  the  RepubUcana 
arrived  on  the  crest  they  found  a  gentle  reverse  slope  before  them, 
at  the  foot  of  which  were  Coburg's  bcu  troopa.  Again  the  dis* 
dpUned  volleys  and  a  well^tixned  cavalry  charge  swept  back 
th«  assailants.  The  French  right  reached,  but  could  not  hold, 
Wattignies  But  these  reverses  were,  in  the  eyes  of  Camot  and 
Jourdan,  mere  mishaps.  Jourdan  wished  to  renew  the  left 
attack,  but  Camot,  the  engineer,  considered  the  Wattignies 
plateau  the  key  of  the  position  and  his  opinion  prevailed.  In 
the  night  the  nearly  equal  partition  of  force,  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  failure,  was  modified,  and  the  strength  of 
the  attack  massed  opposite  Wattignies.  Cobuig  meanwhile 
strengthened  his  wings.  He  heard  that  Joufdan  had  been  re- 
iiJorced  up  to  100,000.  But  he  called  up  few  fresh  battalions, 
and  put  into  line  o«]y  23,000  men.  In  reality  Jourdan  had  not 
received  reinforcements,  end  the  effects  of  the  first  failure  almost 
iseatcaliacd  the  superiority  of  numben  and  enthusiasm  over 
discipline  and  confidence.  But  at  last,  after  a  long  fight  had 
eliainated  the  faint-hearted*  enough  brave  men  lemained 
in  the  exdted  crowds  held  together  by  Camot  and  Jourdan 
to  wan  the  pUteau.  Cobnis  then  drew  off.  His  hases  were 
9500  out  of  33.000,  Jourdan's  3000  out  of  43^000. 

VATTLB  AND  DAB,  a  term  m  architecture  (Lat.  eraiUitu) 
applied  to  a  wall  made  with  upright  stakes  «ith  withes  twisted 
between  them  and  then  pUstered  over.  It  is  probably  one  of 
the  oldest  systems  of  constraction;  the  Egyptians  employed 
the  stems  of  maize  for  the  upright  stakes;  these  were  secured 
together  with  withes  and  covered  over  with  mud,  the  upper 
portions  of  the  maise  stems  being  left  uncut  at  the  top,  to  in- 
crease the  height  of  the  cndosure;  and  these  are  thought  by 
Professor  Petrie  to  have  given  the  origin  for  the  cavetto  comlce 
of  the  temples,  the  torus  nouldiag  representing  the  heavier 
coil  of  withes  at  the  top  of  the  fence  wall.  Vitruvius  (ii.  8) 
rcfcfs  to  it  as  being  employed  hi  Rome.  In  the  middle  ages  in 
England  it  was  employed  as  a  framework  for  day  chimneys. 

WATTIIREB.  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  dectilc 
power,  or  the  rate  of  snpply  of  electric  energy  to  any  drcnit. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  describe  a  particular  form  of 
electiodynamometer,  consisting  of  a  fixed  coil  of  wire  and  an 
embracing  or  ndghbouiing  coil  of  wire  aispcndcd  so  as  to  be 
movable.  In  general  oanstnictkin  the  fnstramcnt  resembles 
a  Siemens  dcctrodynamometer  (see  AnpnEMETEB).  The  fixed 
oofl  is  called  the  current  coil,  and  the  movable  coil  is  called  the 
potential  ooil«  and  each  of  these  coOs  has  its  ends  brou^t  to 
sepante  terminals  on  the  base  of  the  instrament.  The  prindple 
OB  which  the  instrament  works  is  as  foltows:  Suppose  any 
drcttit,  such  as  an  electric  motor.  lamp  or  transformer,  is  receiving 
electric  aiirent;  then  the  power  given  to  that  dscuit  reckoned 


in  watts  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  Ctttient  flowing  through 
the  circuit  in  amperes  and  the  potential  difference  of  the  ends  of 
that  circuit  in  vohs,  multi{4ied  by  a  certain  factor  called  the 
power  factor  in  those  cases  in  whidi  the  circuit  is  inductive  and 
the  current  alternating. 

Take  firat  the  rimplnt  case  of  a  non-inductive  power-abtoriting 
circuit  1/  an  electrD^lynanioineter,  made  as  above  described,  hat 
its  fixed  dfcuit  coonected  ia  leriem  with  the  power^btorbing  circuit 
and  its  movable  coil  (wound  with  fine  wire)  connected  acnm  the 
tenainak  of  the  power^baofbing  drcuit,  then  a  current  will  flow 
through  the  fixed  ooU  which  is  the  same  or  oeariy  the  lame  as  that 
tluDogh  the  power-abooriiing  dreuit,  and  a  current  will  Bow  through 
the  h^h  resiitanA  ooil  of  the  wattmeter  pcc^x>rtional  to  the  ootentud 
diffetenoe  at  the  tcraiinala  of  the  power-abtorbing  circuit.  The 
movable  coil  of  the  wattmeter  is  iKMinally  cuspended  ao  that  ita 
axia  ia  at  right  an^lea  to  that  of  the  fixed  coil  and  b  conatiained  by 
the  torsion  of  a  spiral  apring.  When  the  currenta  flow  through  tw 
two  ooila,  forces  are  brought  into  artion  compelling  the  coila  to  set 
their  axes  in  the  aame  direction,  and  these  forces  can  be  opposed  by 
aiM>ther  torqoe  due  to  the  control  of  a  apiml  spring  regulated  by 
movine  a  torason  head  on  the  instruanent.  The  torque  required  to 
hold  the  ooila  in  their  normal  portion  ia  proportional  to  the  mead 
value  of  the  product  of  the  currenta  flowing  through  two  coda 
respectively,  or  to  the  moan  value  of  the  product  of  tne  current  in 
the  power<abaorbing  drcuit  and  the  potential  difference  at  ita  enda, 
that  is,  to  the  power  taken  u|>  by  the  drcuit.  Hence  thb  power 
can  be  meaaured  by  the  tonion  whidi  moat  be  applied  to  the 
movable  coil  of  the  wattmeter  to  hold  it  in  the  normal  poaicwa 
agaiiut  the  acti<m  of  the  foioea  tending  to  diqrface  it.  The 
wattmeter  can  therefore  be  calibrated  so  as  to  give  direct 
readings  of  the  power  reckoned  in  watta,  taken  up  in  the  drcuit; 
hence  ita  name,  wattmeter.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  power* 
absorbing  drcuit  is  inductive,  the  coil  of  the  wattmeter  connected 
across  the  terminals  of  the  power-abaorbing  dicuit  must  have 
an  exceedingly  small  inductance,  else  a  considerable  correction 
may  become  necessary  This  correcting  factor  has  the  follow- 
ing value,  if  Ta  atanda  for  the  time-Constant  of  the  movable 
drcuit  of  the  wattmeter,  commonly  called  the  potential  coil,  the 
time  constant  bdn|[  defiiied  as  the  ratio  of  the  inductance  to  the 
resistance  of  that  circuit,  and  if  Tr  is  the  time-constant  similarly 
defined  of  the  power-absorbing  drcuit,  and  if  F  b  the  correcting 
factor,  and  p^^r  times  the  frequency  n,  then,^ 
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Hence  an  electrodynainic  wattmeter,  applied  to  measure  the  electrical 
power  taken  up  in  a  circuit  when  employing  alternating  currents. 
gives  absolntel^  correct  readings  only  in  two  cases — (i.)  when  the 

Ctential  circuit  of  the  wattmeter  and  the  power-absorbing  drcuit 
ve  neglimUe  inductances,  and  (it.)  when  the  same  two  drcuita 
have  equal  time-constants.  If  these  oooditioos  are  not  fulfilled, 
the  wattmeter  readings,  assuming  the  wattmeter  to  have  been 
calibrated  with  continuous  currents,  may  be  dther  too  high  or  too 
low  when  alternating  cunems  are  bdng  used. 

In  Older  that  a  wattmeter  shall  be  euiuble  for  the  measurement 
of  power  taken  up  in  an  inductive  circuit  certain  oonditiooa  «l 
construction  must  be  fulfilled.  The  framework  and  case  of  the 
instrument  must  be  completely  oon-metallic,  else  eddy  currents 
induced  in  the  supports  will  cause  disturbing  forces  to  act  upon 
the  movable  ooiL  Again  the  shunt  circuit  must  have  pmctically 
zero  inducunce  and  the  aeries  or  current  coil  must  be  wound  or 
constructed  with  atranded  copfwr  wire,  each  strand  being  silk 
covered,  to  prevent  the  produciion  of  eddy  cuaenta  in  the  mass 
of  the  conductor.  Wattmeters  of  thb  kind  have  been  devised  by 
j.  A.  Flemii«,  Lerd  Kdvtn  and  W.  Duddell  and  Mather.  W.  E. 
Sampoer,  however,  has  devised  forms  of  wattroeur  of  the  dyna* 
mometer  type  in  which  iron  cores  are  employed,  and  has  denned 
the  conditions  under  which  these  instruments  are  available  for 
accurate  measurements.  See  *'  New  Alternate  Current  Instruments,** 
/Mir.  ImsL  EUc  Ent.,  41.  S27  (1908). 

There  are  methods  of  measuring  electrical  power  by  moans  of 
electrostatic  voltmeters,  or  of  quadrant  electrometers  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  which  when  ro  employed  may  be  called  elecirostatic 
wattmeters.  If  the  qtiadnnts  of  an  dectrometer  (q.t.)  arc  con- 
nected to  the  ends  of  a  non-inductive  dicntt  in  series  with  the 
power^baorbing  ciituit,  and  if  the  needle  b  connected  to  the  end 
of  thb  last  circuit  oppoaite  to  that  at  which  the  iadoctionless  re- 
dsunce  b  connected;  then  the  deflexion  of  the  electrometer  |rill  be 
proporrional  to  the  power  taken  up  in  the  circuit,  since  it  u  pro- 
portional ro  the  mean  value  of  (A-B)  (C-l  (A-f  B)).  where  A  and 
B  are  the  potentbb  of  the  quadranta  and  C  b  that  of  the  needle. 
Thb  ejmresMon,  however,  measures  the  power  taken  up  in  the 
power^bsorbing  circuit.    In  the  case  of  the  voltmeter  method  of 


measuring  power  devised  by  W.  E.  Ayrton  and  W.  E.  Sumpner  in 
1891,  an  electrostatic  voltmeter  b  employed  to  measure  the  fall  of 
potential  V|  down  any  inductive  dreuit  in  which  it  b  desired  to 

*  For  the  proof  of  thb  formula  sec  J.  A.  Fleming,  The  AltemaU 
Cnrnni  Trmuf0nmer  m  Tktory  amd  Fractue,  I  168. 
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measoffe  the  pcmtr  abaorptioii.  and  alio  the  vdl^drop  Vt  down  an 
inductionleM  remsunoe  R  in  aeries  with  it,  and  alio  the  volt-dnop  Vi 
down  the  two  together.  The  power  absorption  is  then  given  by  the 
expression  (Vd«— Vi*— V^)/2R.  For  methods  of  employing  the 
heating  power  of  a  current  to  construct  a  wattmeter  see  a  paper 
by  J.  T.  Irwin  on  "  Hot-wire  Wattmeters,"  Jour.  Inst.  Eke.  Eni. 

Twtttt  details  of  these  and  many  other  methods  of  emoloying 
wattmeters  to  measure  the  power  absorption  in  single  and  polyphase 
drcuits  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works:  J.  A.  Fleming, 
Handbook  for  Ike  Eleelriad  Laboratory  and  Testint  Koom  (1903): 
Id.,  Tka  Alternate  Cmrrmt  Transformer  in  Tkeory  and  Fractie* 
(190s):  G.  Aspinall  Pftrr,  Electrical  Eniineering  Measuring  Instru- 
ments (1903);  A.  Gray,  Absolute  Measurements  in  Eteetrtcity  and 
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W.  E.  Ayrton  and  W.  E.  Sumpner,  *'  The  Mcesurementof  the  Power 
given  by  an  Electric  Current  to  any  Circuit,"  Proe.  Roy.  Soc  (1891), 
49, 434;  Id.,  "  Alternate  Current  and  Potential  Diflference  Analogies 
m  the  Method  of  Measuring  Power,"  PkiL  Mag.  (August  1891); 
W.  E.  Ayrton,  "  Electrometer  Methods  of  Measuring  Alternating 
Current  Power,"  Joum.  Inst.  Elee.  Eng.  (1888),  17,  164;  T.  H. 
Dlakesley, "  Further  Contributions  to  Dynamomctryorthe  Measure- 
ment of  Power,"  Pkil.  Mag.  (April  1801);  G.  L.  Addenbrooke. 
"The  ElectRMUtic  Wattmeter  and  its  Calibratkm  and  Adaptation 
(or  Polyphase  Measurements,"  Eledridan  (1903).  51.  8il;  W.  E. 
Sumpner.  "  New  Iron-cored  Instruments  for  /Utemate  Current 
Working."  Jour.  lust.  Elee.  Eng.,  36, 431  (1906).  (J.  A.  F.) 

WAITS,  ALARIC  ALSZANDBR  (1797-1864),  English 
JoumaUst  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  John  Mosley  Watts  and 
grandson  of  William  Watts,  a  Leicester  physician  of  repute. 
After  leaving  school  he  made  his  living  for  a  short  time  by  teach- 
ing,  and  in  x8i8  joined  the  staff,  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
In  London,  becoming  about  the  ^me  time  a  contributor  to  the 
Literary  Ouette.  In  iSaa  he  was  made  editor  of  the  Leeds 
Intelligencer,  in  the  columns  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  advocate  measures  for  protecting  workers  in  factories  against 
accidents  from  machinery.  In  1823  he  published  his  first  volume 
of  verse,  Poetical  Sketckes,  and  iii  1824  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  Literary  Souvenir,  of  which  he  also  became  the  proprietor 
two  years  later,  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  secured  the 
eo-operation  of  some  of  the  most  famous  men  of  letters  of  the 
period.  In  1825  he  went  to  Manchester  as  editor  of  the  Man- 
chester Courier,  a  position  which  he  resigned  a  year  later;  in 
1827  he  assisted  in  fotmding  the  Standard^  of  which  the  first 
editor  was  Stanley  Lees  Giffard;  and  in  1833  he  started  the 
United  Service  Catelte,  which  he  edited  for  several  years.  Watts 
was  also  interested  in  a  number  of  provincial  Conservative 
aewspapen  which  were  not  financially  socoessfiJ,  and  he  became 
bankrupt  in  1850,  but  was  awarded  a  civil  service  pension  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1854.  In  1856  he  edited  the  first  edition  of 
Men  of  the  Time.  Watts  died  in  London  on  the  5th  of  April 
1864.  In  1867  a  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  a 
volume  entitled  The  Laurd  and  the  Lyre. 

See  A.  A.  Watts,  Alaric  WfMs  (3  vols.,  London,  1884). 

WATtS.  OBOROB  FREDERICK  (181 7-1904),  English  painter 
and  sculptor,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  33rd  of  February  28x7. 
While  hardly  more  than  a  boy  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy;  but  his  attendance  was  short- 
lived, and  his  further  art  education  was  confined  to  perMnal 
experiment  and  endeavour,  guided  and  corrected  by  a  constant 
appeal  to  the  standard  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture.  There  are 
portraits  of  himself,  painted  in  1834;  of  Mr  James  Weale, 
about  J835;  of  his  father,  "  Little  Miss  Hopkins,"  and  Mr 
Richard  Jarvis,  painted  in  1836;  and  in  1837  he  was  already 
far  enough  advanced  to  be  an  exhibitor  at  the  Academy  with  a 
picture  of  "  The  Wounded  Heron "  and  two  portraits.  His 
fint  exhibited  figure-sobject,  "Cavaliers,  appeared  on  the 
Academy  walls  in  1839,  and  was  followed  in  1840  by  "  Isabella  e 
Lorenxo,"  in  1841  by  "  How  should  I  your  true  love  know?  "  and 
in  i8#3  by  a  scene  ffom  Cymbeline  and  a  portrait  of  Mrs  lonides. 
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in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome.'*  This  enabled  h!m  to 
visit  Italy  in  1844,  and  be  remained  there  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  three  following  yean,  for  the  most  part  in  Florence, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  and  personal  friendship  of  Lord 
Holland,  the  British  ambassador.   For  him  he  painted  a  portrait 
of  Lady  Holland,  exhibited  in  18481  and  in  his  Villa  Careggi, 
near  the  dty,  a  fresco,  after  making  some  experimental  studies 
in  that  medium,  fragments  of  which  are  now  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.    To  Lord  Holland's  encouragement,  also, 
it  was  chiefly  due  that  in  1846  the  artist  took  part  in  another 
competition,  the  third  oiganiieed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners, 
who  on  this  occasion  announced  a  further  Hst  of  prises  for  works 
in  oil.    Watts  sent  in  a  cartoon  depictmg  "  Alfred  inciting  his 
subjects  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Danes,  or  the  first  naval 
victory  of  the  English,"  which,  after  obtaining  a  fiist-dass  prize 
of  £500  at  the  exhibition  in  Westminster  Hall,  was  purchased 
by  the  government,  and  hangs  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  of 
the  House  of  Commons.   It  led,  moreover,  to  a  commission  for 
the  fresco  of  "  St  George  overcomes  the  Dragon,"  which,  begun 
in  1848  and  finished  in  1853,  forms  part  of  the  decorations  of 
the  Hall  of  the  Poets  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.    He  next 
proposed  to  adorn  gratuitously  the  interior  of  the  Gteat  Hall 
of  Euston  railway  sUtion  with  a  series  of  frescoes  illustrating 
"  The  Progress  of  the  Cosmos,"  but  the  offer  was  refused.    A 
simihir  proposition  made  shortly  afterwards  to  the  Benchers  off 
Lincohi's  Inn  was  received  in  a  less  commercial  spirit,  and  was 
followed  by  the  execution  of  the  fresco,  *'  Justice:  a  Hendcycle 
of  Lawgivers,"  on  the  north  side  of  thefr  halL 

While  this  large  undertaking  was  still  in  progress,  WatU  was 
workuig  steadily  at  pictures  and  portraits.  In  1849  the  first 
two  of  the  great  allegorical  compositions  which  fbnn  the  most 
charscteristic  of  the  artist's  productions  wereexhibited-^"  Life's 
Illusions,"  an  elaborate  presentment  of  the  vanity  of  human 
desires,  and  "  The  people  that  sat  in  darkness,"  turning  eagerly 
towards  the  growing  dawn.  In  1850  be  first  gave  public  ex- 
pnssion  to  his  intense  longing  to  impfove  the  condition  of 
humanity  in  the  picture  of  **  The  Good  Samaritan  "  bending  over 
the  wounded  traveller;  this,  as  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  was  **  painted  as  an  etprcssion  of  the  artist's 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  nobk  plyilanlhropy  of  Thomas. 
Wright,  of  Manchester,"  and  to  that  dty  he  presented  the  work. 
In  1856  Watts  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Holland  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
then  ambassador,  and  thtou^  him  made  the  acquaintance  and 
painted  the  portraits  of  Thiers,  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte  and 
other  famous  Frenchmen;  while  other  celebrities  who  sat  to  him 
during  these  years  were  Guisot  (1848),  Colonel  Rawlinson,  C.B., 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Thomas  Wright  (1851),  Lord  John 
Russell  (1852),  Tennyson  (1856,  and  again  in  1859),  John 
Lothrop  Motley  the  historian  (1859),  the  duke  of  Argyll  (i860), 
Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  (x86a).  Lord  Wensleydale 
(1864),  Mr  Gladstone  (1858  and  1865),  Sir  William  Bowman  and 
Swinburne  (1865),  Panixzi  (1866)  and  Dean  Stanley  and  Dr 
Joachim  in  1867.  Notable  pictttres  of  the  same  period  are 
"  Sir  Galahad  "  (x86a),  *'  Ariadne  in  Naxos  "  (1863),  **  Time  and 
Oblivion  "  (1864),  originally  designed  for  sculpture  to  be  carried 
out  "  in  divers  matoials  after  the  manner  of  Pheidias,"  and 
"Thetis  "(1866). 

In  spite  of  these  and  many  other  evidences  of  his  importance, 
it  was  not  until  1867  that  Watts  was  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Andemy,  but  the  council  then  conferred  upon  him 
the  rare  distinction  of  promoting  him,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  to  full  Academidanship.  Thenceforward  be  continued  to 
exhibit  each  year,  with  a  few  exceptions,  at  the  Academy,  even 
after  his  ratiremeat  in  1896,  and  be  was  also  a  frequent  con* 
tributor  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  subsequently  to  the  New 
Gallery,  St  which  last  a.special  exhibition  of  his  works  was  held 
in  the  winter  of  1896-1897.  Though  he  travelled  abroad  to  some 
extent,  going  to  Asia  Minor  in  1857  with  the  expedition  sent  to 
investigate  the  ruins  of  Halicarnassus,  and  visiting  in  later  years 
Italy,  Greece  and  Egypt,  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
the  laborious  sechision  of  his  studio  either  at  LittkHoUsnd  House, 
Mdbury.  Road,  Kensington,  where  hQ  settled  in  x8s9^  or  in  tbs 
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eoantry  at  Linmcrslease*  Compton,  Surrey.  Aptrt  from  Ws  art, 
hk  h'fe  was  happily  uneventful,  the  sole  {acts  necessary  to  record 
being  his  marriage  in  1886  with  Miss  Mary  Fraser-Tytler.  an 
early  union  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  having  been  dissolved  many 
>'ears  before;  his  twice  receiving  (1885  and  1894),  but  respectfully 
declining,  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy;  and  his  inclusion  in  June 
1903  in  the  newly  founded  Order  of  Merit.    He  died  on  the  xst 

of  July  IQ04* 

The  world  is  exceptionally  well  provided  with  opportunities  of 
jtidjgine  01  the  qualities  of  G.  F.  Watti*8  art.  for  with  a  noble  gene- 
fDsity  ne  prasented  to  his  country  a  representative  adection  of  the 
best  work  of  his  long  life.  A  prominent  element  in  it.  and  one 
which  must  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  posterity,  is  the  inesti- 
mable aeries  of  portraits  ofnis  distinguished  contemporaries,  a  series 
■o  leas  remarkable  for  its  artistic  than  for  its  historical  interest.  A 
glance  through  the  list  of  his  subjects  ahows  the  breadth  of  his  sym* 
psthies  and  ms  superiority  to  creM  or  party.  Among  politicians  are 
Ihe  dake  of  Devonshire  (1883).  Lords  Salisbury  (1884),  Sherbrooke 
fiSaj).  Campbdl  (1882).  Cowper  (1877).  Ripon  (1896).  Dufferin 
[1897)  and  Snaftesbury  (1882),  Mr  Gerald  Balfour  (1899)  and  Mr 
John  Bums  (1897) ;  poets — ^Tennyson.  Swinburne  (1884),  Browning 
(1875).  Matthew  Arnold  (188I).  Roasetti  (1865,  and  subsequent 
repika)  and  William  Morris  (1870};  artist»--faim«elf  (1864,  i860, 
and  eleven  others),  Lord  Leighton  (1871  and  l88i).Calden>n  (1872), 
Prinsep  (1872),  Bume-Jones  (1870).  MiUais  (1871),  Walter  Crane 
(1891).  and  Alfred  Gilbert  (1896):  literature  is  represented  by  John 
Stuait  Mill  (exhibited  1874).  Cariyle  (1869),  George  Meredith  (1893), 
Max  Mailer  (1895)  and  Mr  Lecky  (1878);  music,  by  Sir  Charles 
Hall^;  while  among  others  who  have  won  fame  m  diverse  paths 
are  Lords  Napier  (1886)  and  Roberts  (1809),  General  Baden-PowcU 
fl9Q2).  Garibaldi,  Sir  Richard  Burton  (1882),  Cardinal  Manning 
(1M2).  Dr  Martineau  (187^),  Sir  Andrew  Clark  (1894),  George  IVa- 
body,  Mr  Passroore  Edwards,  Claude  Montefioce  (1894).  Even  more 
significant  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  the  great  collection  of 
symbolical  pictures  in  the  Tate  Gallery  which  Torms  the  artist's 
message  to  mankind.  Believing  devoutly  in  the  high  mission  of 
didactic  art»  he  strove  ever  to  carry  out  his  part  of  it  faithfully. 
To  quote  hb  own  words:  "  My  intention  has  not  beea  so  much  to 
paint  pictures  that  charm  the  eye.  as  to  suggest  great  thoughts  that 
will  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  and  kindle  all  that  is 
best  and  noblest  m  humanity  '*:  and  his  tenet  is  that  the  main  ob* 
ject  of  the  painter  dwuld  he  '*  demanding  noble  aspirations,  con- 
deraang  in  the  most  trenchant  roanaer  prevalent  vices,  and  warning 
in  deep  tones  against  lapses  from  morals  and  duties." 

There  are  not  wanting  critics  who  radically  dissent  from  this  view 
of  the  proper  fanctions  of  art.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
force  ia  their  objection  when  the  inner  meaning  of  a  picture  is  found 
10  be  enoeedingly  obicure,  if  not  inoomprelicnaibfe  without  a  verbal 
explanation.  In  the  female  £gure,  for  instance,  bending  blindfolded 
on  the  globe  suspended  in  space  and  sounding  the  sole  remaining 
string  upon  her  lyre,  while  a  single  star  shines  in  the  blue  heavens, 
it  is  not  obviotB  to  every  one  that  th«  Idea  of  **  Hope  "  (1885}  is 
aqggerted.  There  can  b#  few,  wtvertheleas,  who  will  maintain  that 
his  aim  i»  not  a  lofty  one:  and  the  strongest  evidence  of  $ho  artist's 
greatness,  to  those  who  accept  hu  doctnne,  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  only  striven  untiringly  tor  his  own  ideals,  but  has  very  often 
gloriously  attained  them.  Moreover,  m  so  doing  he  has  not  failed 
oa  TTri'TA**  to  Impart  to  his  work  much  ot  that  very  damn  which  is 
to  him  a  secondary  consideration,  or  to  exhibit  an  assured  and 
accomplished  mastery  of  the  technical  achievement  which  is  to  son^e 
the  pnmary  object  and  essential  triumph  of  painting.  ^  It  was,  in 
abort,  the  rare  combination  of  supreme  handicraft  with  a  great 
imaginative  intellect  which  secured  to  Watts  hia  undisputed  place 
in  the  public  estimation  of  his  day.  The  grandeur  and  digijity  of  his 
style,  the  ease  and  purposef ulness  of  his  brushwork,  the  nchneaa  and 
harmoniousncss  of  his  colouring — qualities  partly  hia  own,  partly 
derived  from  his  study  of  Italian  masters  at  an  earlv  and  impression- 
able age — are  acknowledged  even  by  those  to  whom  his  elevated 
educauonal  intentions  are  a  matter  of  indifference,  if  not  of  absolute 
disapprobation:  while  many,  to  whom  his  exceptional  artistic 
attainment  b  a  sealed  book,  have  gathered  courage  or  consolation 
from  the  grave  moral  purpose  anoT  deep  human  sympathy  of  his 
teaching.  He  expresses  his  ideas  for  the  most  pert  in  terms  of 
beauty,  an  idealiwd.  dasstcat  beauty  of  form,  a  glowing,  Venetian 
beauty  of  colour,  though  his  conviction  of  the  deadly  danger  of 
beaped-up  riches,  which  he  vindicated  in  his  life  as  well  as  m  his 
wo<x.  has,  in  such  cases  as  "  The  Minotaur  "  (exhibited  in  1896). 
**  Mammon  "  (t88<;)  and  "  Jonah "  (1895),  where  the  unveiled 
vikflcas  of  Crudty  and  Greed  is  fearlessly  depkted,  driven  him  to 
the  presentment  a  sheer  ugliness  or  brutality.  Far  oftener  a  vast, 
all-embracing  tenderness  inspires  his  work;  it  is  the  sorrow,  not 
the  sin,  that  stire  him.  Wncn  he  would  rebuke  the  thoughtless 
tafaanianity  which  sacrifices  its  annual  hecatombs  of  innocent 
binds  to  fMhIonable  vanity  and  grasping  eoinineree.  it  Is  not  upon 
the  bbod  and  cruelty  that  he  dwells,  but  the  pity  of  it  that  he 
typifies  in  "Dedication"  or  "The  Shudderim  Angel"  (1892) 
weeping  o\-er  the  attar  spread  with  Woman's  spous. 

Y^  ft  is  as  a  teacher  that  the  artist  is  seen  at  his  highest)  he 


would  sooner  point  oat  the  true  way  to  those  who  seek  It  thos 
admonish  those  who  have  wandered.  He  never  Wearies  of  eit^ 
phasizing  the  reality  of  the  power  of  Love,  the  fallacy  underlying 
the  fear  of  Death.  To  the  early  masters  Death  was  a  bare  and 
ghastly  skeleton,  above  all  things  to  be  shunned;  to  Watts  it 
IS  a  grand,  impressive  figure,  awful  indeed  but  not  horrible,  irr^ 
sistiblie  but  not  ruthless,  a  bringer  of  rest  and  peace,  not  to  be 
rashly  sought  but  to  be  welcomed  when  the  inevitable  hour  shall 
strike.  "Siciratuii"  (1892)  conveys  most  completely,  perhaps,Watts's 
lesson  on  the  theme  of  death.  Stretched  on  a  bier  and  reverently 
sheeted  UeS  a  corpse;  strewn  neglected  on  the  ground  lie  the  ermine 
robe  <rf  worldly  rank,  the  weapons  of  the  warrior,  the  lute  of  the 
musician,  the  book  of  human  lesu'ningt  the  palmer's  robe  of  late 
repentance  and  the  roses  of  fleeting  pleasures;  the  laurel  crown 
remains  as  the  one  thing  worth  the  winning,  and  the  inscription 
"  What  I  spent  1  had;  what  I  saved  I  kst;  what  J  gave  1  have." 
points  the  moral.  Such  is  the  significance  ol  the  still  more  masterly 
''  Court  of  Death  "  (finally  completed  looa  and  now  in  the  Tate 
Gallery).  To  the  tame  early  masters  Love  was  usually  a  mere 
distributor  of  sensual  pleasures,  a  tricksy  spirit  instinct  with  ifialke 
and  brisking  more  harm  than  happiness  to  humanity,  though 
neither  was  of  much  moment.  Watts  has  not  altogether  ignored 
this  view,  and  in  "  Mischief  "  (1878)  has  portrayed  Man,  h>ve>led, 
entangled  among  the  thorns  of  he  work! ^  but,  in  the  main.  Love  tJo 
him  is  the  chief  guide  and  helper  of  mankind  along  the  barren,  rock* 
strewn  path  of  hie,  through  whom  alone  he  can  attain  the  higher 
levels*  and  who  triumfrfis  in  the  end  over  Death  itsdf.  To  these 
views  on  the  all-importance  of  love  a  trilogy  of  pictures  in  the  Tats 
Gallery  gives  full  expression.  In  the  first,  "  Love  and  Life."  ex« 
hibited  in  1885,  a  replica  of  an  earlier  pkture  in  the  Metro* 
politan  Museunit  New  York,  and  of  another  version  presented 
by  him  to  the  Luaemboufg.  Paris,  Love,  a  figure  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  leads  and  supports  the  slender,  clinging  girl  who  symboUaes 
Life  uo  to  the  craggy  mountaia-top,  while  he  partly  shields  her  from 
the  blast  under  a  broad  wing.  Ot  this  he  himself  said,  "  Probably 
*  Love  and  Life '  best  portrays  my  message  to  the  age.  Life,  re* 
presented 'by  the  female  figure,  never  could  have  reached  such 
heights  unless  protected  and  guided  by  Love  "  (^  and  in  theprefatoiy 
note  to  the  exhibition  61  his  works  in  1896  he  wrote,  "  The  dight 
female  figure  it  an  emblem  of  the  fragile  quality  in  humamty,  at 
once  its  weakneaa  and  its  strength;  senstbihty,  aided  by  Love, 
sympathy,  tenderness,  srif-sacrifioe,  and  all  that  the  range  of  the 
term  implies,  humanity  ascends  the  nwged  path  from  brutality  to 
spirituality."  The  limitations  of  earthly  love  are  shown  in  the 
second  "  Love  and  Death,"  one  version  of  iHiich  was  exhibited  in 
1877  and  othere  in  1896,  &c.  In  this.  Love,  a  beautiful  boy,  striving 
vainly  to  bar  the  door  to  the  mighty  figure  of  Dcstf  h,  is  thrust  back 
with  crushed  wings  powerless  to  stay  the  advance;  but  that  the 
defeat  is  merely  apparent  and  temporary  is  sunested  rather  than 
asserted  by  the  thinl "  Love  Triumphant^'  (1898),  where  Time,  with 
brokea  scythe,  and  Death  lie  prostrate,  while  the  same  youth,  with 
widespread  wings  and  face  and  arms  upraised  to  heaven,  stands 
between  them  on  tiptoe  as  if  preparing  to  soar  aloft.  Though  the 
purdy  qrmbolical  is  the  most  distinctive  side  of  Watts's  art,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one..  He  has  drawn  Inspiration  targdy  f  n>m  both 
the  CMd  and  New  Testaments,  more  rarely  from  the  poets  and 
dssskal  myths;  still  more  rarely  he  hss  traced  subjects  of  modern 
ttfOi  though  even  in  these  he  has  not  abandoned  his  monl  purpose, 
but  has  sought  out  such  incidents,  whether  fictitious  or  historical* 
as  will  serve  him  in  conveying  some  lesson  or  monitimi.  The  three 
pkturea  of  the  story  of  E>-e  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  "  She  shall  be 
called  womaa"  (1893),  '*  Eve  Tempted"  and  "Eve  Repentant " 
(both  exhibited  in  1896),  and  "  The  Curse  of  Cain  "  (1872)  in  the 
Di^ma  Gallery,  may  be  dted  as  examples  of  the  first;  *^Por  he 
had  great  poaseasions"  (1894)  of  the  second;  "Sir  Galahad" 
(1863),  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydke  "  and  "  Psyche  "  (1880),  of  the 
third;  and  "The  Irish  Famine '*  (about  1847)  and  "  A  Pstient  Life 
of  Unrewarded  Toil "  (1890),  of  the  tost  of  these.  Never  has  he  treated 
religion  from  a  sectarian  point  of  view. 

watts  is  before  all  things  a  painter  with  a  grave  and  earnest 
purpose,  pninting  because  that  form  of  expression  was  easier  to  him 
than  wntmc,  though  he  has  puMisbed  some  few  articles  and  pam- 
phlets, chiefly  on  art  matters;  but  he,  too,  has  his  lighter  side,  and 
has  duntily  treated  the  humorously  faadful  in  "  Good  luck  to  your 
fishing  "  (1889):  "  The  habit  does  not  make  the  monk  "  (1889).  in 
which  Cupid,  half-hidden  under  the  frock,  taps  maliciously  at  a 
cfased  door;  and  "  Trifles  Ught  as  Air"  (exhibited  iQoi).  a  swarm 
of  little  amorini  drifting  in  the  summer  air  hire  a  cloud  of  gnats; 
while  in  "  Ex^erienUa  docet  B.C."  (1890).  a  primeval  woman  watching 
with  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  the  man  who  has  first 
swallowed  an  oyster,  he  condescends,  not  very  successfully,  to  the 
frankly  comic.  These  must  be  regauded,  however,  as  merely  the 
relaxarions  oT  the  serious  mind  that  has  left  its  impress  even  on  the 
relarively  few,  but  veiy  admirable,  landscapes  ne  produced,  ia 
which,  as  for  instance  "  The  Carrara  Mountains  from  Pisa  "  (1881), 
a  sober  dignity  of  treatment  is  conspicuous. 

Watts's  technique  is  as  individual  as  his  point  of  view,  tt  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  straightforwardness  and  stmplidty,  and 

*  C.  p.  Watts,  RA.,  by  Charles  T.  Bateman. 


iu  hA  ot  any  ttnhmgihtr  p<m1y  iHhn'ual  eSccU.    The  idts 
To'ny'whjii  In-  hM  w"Ly  ^daSy'SidiiUIIyatleiy  ^  'it  h« 
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hit  later  years  lo  uke  no  dcli^li^  Thus  in  v*n'  of  thn  pklme  tKe 
nyeh,  coine  canvu  1i«  pntpn  may  be  « ihitilycDvrrca  thHtrvcry 
fibre  of  the  muukJ  lan  He  .hd,  vhile  in  sthn  ■  ticlily  i^i:«l 

ca&m  Uid  on  in  direct  iiuupotftiM  or  linAeii  jmo  *h)  arrou 
■ich  othn-,  not  Mended  ind  ciHnndniled  OB  the  piletie.   Hcncliewi 
afi  dobonilan  of  dcuB  utd^  eucpt  in  iwRnituR.  woriu  nrelv 
from  the  Uvi^ig  nodel,  neglecting  minor  deliacia  ol 
oTlocaL  colDur,  corivenltoralizinK  10  ■  lUuidiinl  0.     ._  . 
thftn  idttlielfif — a  proccit  not  always  improdiactivp  of  faul 
dnwiBR  and  pfODortion,  u  in  the  fiflore  of  "  Faith  "  riB96}. 
^nridvitie*  of  tint,  ai  in  the  curiotn  leaden  loee  and  priinmiic 
bo^KTOuad  in  -  The  Dw^ler  in  the  Innenaort  "  (iSU).  He  ivotdi. 

n  nelE  hnpeminibly  into  the  bicteiDund :  ncr  doa  teMure 
bierot  bin  neacly,  and  ■  uniliinii  hcns-lllie  Hrfaa  ii  apt  (o 
rnraent  flah  and  folian,  diitan*  and  fortaniund  alilie.  He 
iniendi  deliberately  thai  the  thinp  he  deplcn.  be  Ibey  whil  they 
may,  i1iiillbetyiRbol>,u«(ul(arllii!lraieanlnf  alme,  ■ndhenuhei 

it  intentional  may  be  learned  tmm  an  ejaaunation  of  bii  earliot 
worki,  in  which  tne  acee»DC^  ara  rendered  vilh  a  pfedie»  If  lome- 
limei  a  dry,  imthlulneB  of  obeervatkm;  (hat  It  ii  not  doe  lo 
cardcHBCH  or  ii>diSerea«  ii  ebowa  by  the  IneahaoMlUe  puience 
wirh  which  each  picture  hat  been  eiecvted'  Hit  eartier  olclJira 
arc  unBurpaued  in  ibe  art  of  Eflcland  for  fine  technical  qua^idn  of 
celourand  delicaey  of  handling.  Though  working  unceaiingly.  Wail> 
ncverhorriedllieooinfJetionofinycanvaa.  Oiiwoitighilydiiferiog 
venioni  of  "  FaU  Morgana.  hoUi  begun  in  1I47.  ihe  am  'as  nat 
finitlKil  befoia  187a.  the  tBnnd  not  unLil  ten  yean  laier.  l^ven 
after  Aniihing  1  picture  aufficienUy  lor  eihiUlcliiD,  be  often  tubte- 
quenliy  tmrind  runher  upon  ii.  The  portrait  of  Lord  Leijhion, 
cihibiied  in  188I,  waa  ttpainHd  in  iSSSiihe  venlan  of"  Loveantl 
Death."  ohlbited  in  i877.and  iBt3,aiidaU  thepletureipteaeRied  ID 
tbo  Tate  Cullery  in  1S97.  ircie  mora  a  lot  rctooehed  when  hung 
there.   Furthermote.  he  painted  dure  than  ok  venloe  of  te\'erai  ^ 


SwS"™^" 


noBt  |un  unpoHible,  while  it  tendcrt  any  am 

^ a  in  periodic  untruBiwanhy  and  artlhcial,  »!> 

Ihegmwlh  and  inevitable  decay  ofanitl' ■" 


at  obKured- 
t'Oluded  admit 

ulte  a  Ugh  place,   i 


hk  pypil.  Among  hb  vorl 

"  Ciytfc  "  ll»»r,  monuaie _., ,  . 

Lantdale  and  Lfltd  Teiiay»n,  a  bne  bniltie  aeuiKtlan  Hii 
-'  Huca  Lapua  "  at  Eaton  H>a  tiuA.  aad  a  cohMil  one  of  i 
en  hwHiwk,  embkfMtiCBl  <if  ^'  Pbydcal  Enern."  original 
uoded  tec  a  plae*  on  rte  EidiwkBM,  but  datkieJ  u 
UMag  tba  Umohm  Uilk  M  as  cftdartag  evidence  of  the  ■ 
adnilntkiB  1st  Cul  Rbodca)  a  n^ka  hat  been  placed  in  " 
^idW    hMBIhSIMM^ilfcaliini^Df'''     ' 


wn  of  a 


lothiei 


.7th  of  July  167*.  The  father,  who  at letwatda  had  a  boiiding- 
rhoal  ai  SdOlhamplon,  atu  wrote  poetry,  and  a  number  of  his 
jieccs  vine  ioduded  by  miilake  in  ml.  i.  of  the  son's  Pouhnmom 
Vnrti.  luac  Witta  ia  Mated  to  have  begun  to  Icam  Latin 
vhen  only  In  hia  fifth  yeu,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  to 
lavc  compMCd  ume  devDlional  plecei  10  pleaie  hit  mollirr. 
-lis  ponronlbnnily  preduded  bim  (roni  entering  tiiher  of  tiM 
iniveniiiet,  but  la  hit  aiiteenUi  yeai  be  went  10  tiody  at  Ih* 
lanconfomiiM  academy  at  Stoke  Newingtoo,  of  whidi  Ihe  Rev. 
rhomaa  Rtjwe,  ralrdater  of  the  lDdq>eiideiit  meeiing  at  Girdten* 
rfoH,  v.'3s  then  prcaidcnt.  On  leaving  the  academy  he  qient 
note  Ih.ui  two  years  at  home,  and  began  to  write  hii  hymns, 
>ui  in  Ihe  satumii  of  1696  he  became  tutor  in  the  isttfOy  of  Sir 
fohn  lUtlopp  Bl  Stoke  Ncwington,  where  he  probably  pRpaied 
.he  maTcriolaDf  his  twocducaticHial  works^-L^^itjt,  er  Uie  Rigbt 
Use  af  Kcajm  in  Uu  Enquiry  ajltr  Truli  (ijis),  Uii  TktKanK. 
kJgc  oj  Ihe  Htmnt  and  At  Earik  made  caty.  er  ite  FirM  Primit/a 
'  li^'pipky  aid  Asbwmy  Exflainti  (i7!S).  Iphfuwenty- 
rih  year  Walts  was  cboscD  assistant  la  Dr  Isaac  Chauncy 
)2-i7i3],  pastor  of  ihe  Independent  congregation  in  Mark 
w,  London,  and  two  yean  bter  he  sucoedfd  *a  sole  pastor. 
:  siaie  ol  his  health,  which  he  had  injui«d  by  overwork,  led 
:he  ippointinent  of  an  assistant  in  i;oj.  In  1704  the  000- 
grcgiiion  removed  to  Pinnei's  Hall,  and  In  1708  they  built  a  new 
mecling-boaM  in  Buy  Street.  In  1711  Witts  waa  atladted  by 
Icvef,  B-hich  ineapaduted  him  for  four  year*  from  the  pcr- 
fonnance  ot  his  duties.  In  1711  he  went  to  live  with  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  a!  Absey  Park,  where  be  tpenl.lhe  remainder  of  his  life, 
the  jirr.Lngcment  being  cortinued  by  Lady  Abney  after  her 
hu^^Ti  Ts  death.  Wallt  preached  only  octasjonaliy,  devoting 
his  Ict'.iic  chiefly  to  the  writing  of  hymns  (see  Hyuns),  ihB 
pieparriiionothJssermonsIorpublicaiioD,  andthc  cunposiUon  ol 
Lheoiirial  work.  In  1706  appeared  Us  I/drof  Lyriau,  of  which 
an  edition  with  memoir  by  Robert  Souihey  forms  vol.  ii.  ol 
Saircd  Omiict  (iSj4);  in  1707  ■  volume  ol  Hytanti  la  1714 
The  Fiaim!  ef  Daind;  and  in  1710  Ditnni  onf  Vara/  Snti  Jar 
OiUrcn.  Hia  Ptalms  an  ft«e  parapfaiaaa,  raiber  than  metiiral 
varsians.  and  aome  of  ihem  ('*  O  God,  our  help  In  ages  f>ait,"  for 
irLSL^n<~<'>  QFt  amongst  the  most  famous  hymns  in  the  language. 

vie"?  r  Riding  SuDday  recreation  and  laboat  were  scarcely  o( 
pui{i/:n^.'il  tirtclnen;  and  his  Calvinism  was  modlfiol  by  his 
rcjcci.i>}n  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  He  did  not  bold  the 
doctrine  of  tbt  Tiinily  u  nctxtsaiy  to  salvatioa,  and  be  wrote 
levcril  vroiki  on  the  subject  in  which  he  developed  viewi  not  tat 
removed  from  Arlaniara.  He  died  on  Ibe  ijlh  of  November  1748, 
and  was  buried  at  BuohO]  Fields,  where  a  (ombslone  was  erected 
Lo  his  locDoty  by  Sir  John  Hailopp  and  Lady  Abney.  A 
memcn^J  vras  also  ertcud  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
niernonjil  hsU,  creeled  in  hia  hotMur  at  Southampton,  was  opened 

"^kwtnti  the  Ibeohigfcal  trealbea  of,  Watti,  In  addition  to  voluain 
Lm^GriaS  ill  iJISaa  »  sD  ^'p!^iiimi\\-7i^7c^i<mt 
tm  CttMrn  an*  Yuart:  (1710)!  £inyi  (mnli  *  >r«/  oJ  a  Scparari 
SUU  /»  5«ll  (1731):  £usy  «  lit  Frairm  •/  Ikl  WiU  (1731): 
Sua]  ea  UHStmOiaid  WmJnm  tt  Himiui  Kmim  (1737):  Ejiay 
H  Ita  Jiatn  and  IIwHry  of  UtMii  (1740):  Cfory  ifOlriit  ni 
Ced-Utn  Umiled  (174A)!  and  l'''H  "d  Imptruni  Qtuaini 
ann-nin  Jmi,  IkiSc^KfCcd  (1746I  He  wai  alto  the  author  of 
..    _,_..__„ ..__  ^i,p,a*aiir»     "'   ' 


■ilfirtiappearei] 

.nIniTTJ.    71*  Warii  (/. . . 

>y  Dr  Jeniunp  and  Or  Doddridge,  wltl 

*  -'—  appeared  in  Ilto-lSlT.     Hi 

'-'-—■»  EHiluk  Ftrli,  -*— 


/(K£  ^Jui  (6  voli-l,  edited 

,1  ratm.^ii  compned  bv  C,  Du™er,  .[ 

'V  accompanied  bv  a  £(fr.  and  they  appear  in  aubteancat 
-'l^iinna.  Sec  Atwa  TU  Lit.  Thm  aalCttrttpndima  t) 
,:::  (1S34]  b/Thomai  Milner. 
'.  S-DDNTOH,  WALTER  THSODOBB  (i8j»-  1, 
<  ma  of  IctiBi,  was  bom  at  St  Ives,  BuntlnfdoD,  00 
'  ~  ■  "  "  'imily  mrBaoie  being  Waits,  (o 
ueofDunloo.    He  wai 
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erfgbiBlly  educated  as  t  mttnrafiat,  cod  aaw  mvcli  of  the  Easi 
Aagtian  gypsies,  of  whose  superstitions  and  folk-lore  he  made 
cazefnl  stody.  Abandoning  natttial  history  for  the  law,  he 
qualified  as  a  solicitor  and  went  to  London,  where  he  practised 
for  some  years,  giving  his  spare  time  to  his  chosen  pursuit  of 
literature.  He  contributed  regularly  to  the  Bxamhur  from  1874 
and  to  the  Athenaeum  from  1875  until  1898,  being  for  more  than 
twenty  years  the  principal  critic  of  poetry  in  the  latter  journal 
His  article  on  "  Poetry  "  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Bncy,  Brit, 
(vol  ziz.,  168s)  was  the  principal  eapression  of  his  views  on 
the  first  principles  of  the  subject,  and  did  much  to  increase  his 
reputation,  which  was  maintsined  by  other  articles  he  wrote  for 
the  Encyclopaedia  Brilannica  and  for  the  chief  periodicals  and 
reviews.  Mr  Watts-Dunton  had  considerable  influence  as  the 
friend  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  letters  of  his  time;  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Tennyson,  and  contributed  an  appre- 
ctatjon  of  him  to  the  authorized  biography.  He  was  in  later 
years  Rossetti's  most  intimate  friend.  He  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  Swinburne  {q.9.),  who  shared  his  home  for  nearly  thirty 
}'ears  before  he  died  m  1909.  The  obituary  notices  and  appreda- 
lions  of  the  poets  of  the  time,  which  be  contributed  to  the 
Athenaeum  and  other  periodicals,  bore  testimony  to  his  sympathy, 
insight  and  critical  acumen.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1897 
that  he  published  a  volume  under  his  own  name,  this  being  Us 
collection  of  poems  called  The  Coming  of  I^ve,  portions  of  which 
he  had  printed  in  periodicals  from  time  to  tune.  In  the  following 
year  his  prose  romance  Ayivin  attained  immediate  success,  and 
ran  through  many  editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
Both  The  Coming  of  Love  and  A^win  set  forth,  the  one  in  poetry, 
the  other  in  prose,  the  romantic  and  passionate  associations  of 
Romany  life,  and  maintain  the  tiaditiona  of  Borrow,  whom  Mr 
Watts-Dunton  had  known  well  in  his  own  early  days.  Imagina- 
tive glamour  and  mystidsm  are  their  prominent  characteristics, 
and  the  novel  in  particular  has  had  its  share  in  restoring  the 
charms  of  pure  romance  to  the  favour  of  the  general  public. 
Be  edited  George  Borrow's  Laveugl^o  (1893)  and  Romany  Jtye 
(1900);  in  X905  he  published  Tha  Benoicence  of  Wonder,  a 
treatise  on  the  romantic  movement;  and  his  Studies  of  Shaho- 
tpcare  appeared  in  1910.  But  it  was  not  only  in  his  published 
work  that  Mr  Watts-Dunton'a  influencf  on  the  literary  life  of 
his  time  was  potent.  His  long  and  intimate  aModation  with 
Roaietti  and  Swinburne  made  him,  no  doubt,  a  unique  figure 
in  the  world  of  letters;  but  his  own  grasp  of  metrical  principle 
and  ol  the  historic  perq)ective  of  the  glories  of  English  poetry 
made  him,  among  the  younger  generation,  the  embodiment  of 
a  great  tradition  of  literary  critidam  which  could  never  cease 
to  command  respecL  In  1905  he  married.  His  life  has  been 
csieoiially  one  of  devotion  to  letters,  faithfu%  and  disinte^ 
cstediy  followed. 

WAUOH,  BENJAIinf  (183^1908),  English  social  reformer, 
was  bom  at  Settle,  Yorkshire,  on  the  aolh  of  February  1839. 
He  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  business*  but  in  1865 
entered  the  congregational  ministry.  Settling  at  Greenwich 
be  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  the  work  of  social  reform, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  the  cause  of  the  children.  He 
served  00  the  London  School  Board  from  1870  to  1876.  In  1884 
he  was  responsible  for  the  esUbUshment  of  the  London  society  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  which  four  years  later  was 
established  on  a  national  basis.  He  was  elected  its  honorary 
secretary,  and  it  was  largdy  owing  to  information  obtained  by 
him  that  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885  was  passed, 
while  ^hispeiaonal  effort  he  secured  the  hiiertioB  of  adause  giving 
magistrates  power  to  take  the  evidence  of  children  too  3roung  to 
understand  the  nature  of  an  oath.  In  1889  he  saw  the  work 
accomplished  by  his  society  (of  which  he  had  been  made  director 
the  same  year)  recognized  by  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children,  the  first  stepping-stone  to  the  act 
of  1908  (see  Cmioaiw,  Law  Rslaiwc  to).  In  1895  a  charter  of 
incorporation  was  conferred  on  theaodety,  but  in  1897  it  was  the 
object  of  a  serious  attack  on  iu  administratioa.  An  inquiry  was 
demanded  by  Waugh,  and  (he  commission  of  inquiry,  which 
included  Lord  Herschell  and  others,  oompletdy  vindicated  the 


BOdeiy  and  Its  director.    Wauglh  had  gfven  up  pastotal  work 

in  1887  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  sodety,  and  he  retained 

his  post  as  director  until  1905,  when  the  atate  of  his  health  com- 

pelfed  his  retirement.   He  remained  consulting  director  until  his 

death  at  WestdiflT,  near  Southend,   Essex,  on  the  itth  of 

March  X908.    Waugh  edited  the  Sunday  Uagaune  from  1874 

to  1896,  but  he  had  otherwise  Uttle  leisure  for  literary  woik. 

His  The  Gael  Cradle,  vha  rocht  Ut  (1875)  waa  a  pka  f or  the 

abolition  of  juvertDe  imprisonment. 

WAUOR,  EDWn  (1817-1890),  known  as  "The  Lancashire 

Poet,"  was  bom  at  Rochdale,  on  the  a9th  of  January  1817,  the 

son  ol  a  shoemaker.    For  several  years  he  earned  lUs  living  aa 

a  journeyman  printer  fai  various  pans  of  the  country.   In  r855 

he  published  his  first  book,  Shetches  of  Lancashire  Life  and 

LoeaHiies,  foUowing  this  up  with  reprinted  Poems  and  Songs 

(1859).  His  rendering  of  the  Lancaahire  dialect  was  most  happy, 

and  his  rude  lyrics,  full  of  humour  and  pathos,  were  great 

Civonrites  with  his  countrymen.    He  died  on  the  30th  of  April 
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See  Milner's  Memoir  in  an  edition  of  Waugh*s  selected  worioi 
(I89>-1893). 

WAURBOAN,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Lake  county, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  36  m. 
N.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890)  491s;  (1900)  9426,  el  whom  2506 
were  fbre!gn-bom;  (igro  census)  16,069.  It  is  served  by  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  k  Eastern  (of  which  it  is  a  terminus)  and  the  Chicago 
k  North  Western  railways,  by  an  interurban  electric  line,  and  by 
lake  steamers.  In  x88o  the  United  States  government  under- 
took the  formation  of  an  artifidal  harbour  with  a  channel  13  ft 
deep,  and  in  r902-x904  the  depth  was  increased  to  so  fL  The 
main  portion  of  the  dty  is  rituated  about  roo  ft.  above  the  levd 
of  the  lake.  There  are  a  number  of  parks  and  mineral  springs, 
and  along  the  hke  front  a  fine  driveway,  Sheridan  Road.  Tbe 
dty  is  a  residential  suburb  of  Chicago.  The  prindpal  buildingi 
are  the  Federal  building,  the  Court  House,  a  Carnegie  library, 
the  Masonic  Temple  and  McAlister  Hospital  At  the'village 
of  North  Chicago  (pop.  in  1910. 3306),  about  3  m.  S.  of  Waukegan, 
there  is  a  Um'ted  States  Naval  Training  SUtion.  Waukegan  is 
the  commercial  centre  of  an  agricultunl  and  dairying  region, 
and  has  various  manufactures.  The  total  value  of  the  factory 
product  in  1905  was  $3,961,513.  Waukegan  was  settled  about 
183s,  and  until  1849  was  known  as  Little  Fort,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Eng^h  equivalent  of  the  Indian  name  Wauikcgan. 
It  became  the  county-seat  of  Lake  county  in  x84r,  was  in* 
corporated  as  a  town  in  1849,  and  first  chartered  as  a  dty  in  x8s9. 

WAUKESHA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Waukesha 
county,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  about  19  m.  W.  of  Milwaukee  on  the 
Little  Fox  river.  Pop.  (1890)  6321;  (1900)  7419,  including  r4og 
foreign-bora;  (190s  state  census)  6^9;  (1910)  8740.  Waukesha 
is  served  by  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  k  Sault  Ste  Marie,  the 
Chicago  k  North-Westem  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St 
Paul  railways,  and  by  interarium  electric  railways  connecting 
it  with  Milwaukee,  Oconomowoc  and  Madison.  The  medidnid 
mineral  springs  (Bethesda,  White  Rock,  &c.)  are  widely  known. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  county  court  house  and  the 
public  library.  Waukesha  is  the  seat  of  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  Boys  (established  as  a  house  of  refuge  in  x86o)  and  off 
CarToU  D>llege  (Presbyterian,  co-educational,  X846).  Waukesha 
was  first  settled  in  1834,  was  named  Prairieville  in  1839,  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  tmder  its  present  name  (said  to  be  a 
Pottawatomi  word  meaning  "  fox  ")  in  x8s2,  and  chartered  as 
a  dty  in  1896.  In  X85X  the  first  railway  in  the  state  was  com* 
pletcd  between  Milwaukee  and  Waukesha,  but  the  village  re- 
mained only  a  farming  community  until  the  exp1oitatk>n  of  the 
mineral  springs  was  begun  about  x868.  About  xs  m.  S.  of 
Waukttha,  near  Mukwonago  (pop.  in  x9xo,6t5).  In  x844*x84S, 
there  was  an  unsuccessful  communistic  agricultural  settle- 
ment, the  Utilitarian  Assodation,  composed  largdy  of  London 
mechanics  led  by  Campbell  Smith,  a  London  bookbinder. 

WAUBIN  (or  Wavhn),  JEHAM  (or  Jean  ut)  (d.  e.  1474). 
French  chronicler,  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Artois,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ag^ocourt    Afterwards  he  fought  fm 
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the  Buiigvndians  at  Vbroeui  ind  «l3ewhere,  and  then  occupying 
a  high  position  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgimdy, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  'a  1463.  Jehan  wrote,  or  i;ather 
compiled,  the  Ruueil  des  croniques  et  anckUnnes  istories  de  la 
Cr<trU  Brdaipte,  a  coUection  of  the  sources  of  Eng^iish  histoiy 
from  the  earUest  times  to  1471.  For  this  work  he  borrowed  from 
Froissart,  Monstrdet  and  others;-  but  for  the  period  between 
1444  and  147  X  the  Ruvcil  is  original  and  valuable,  although 
somewhat  untrustworthy  with  regard  to  affairs  in  Enfi^d  itself. 

From  the  bennniog  to  688  and  again  from  1399  to  1471  the  text 
has  been  edited  for  the  Rolls  Series  (5  vols.,  London,  1864-1 891). 
by  W.  and  £.  L.  C  P.  Hardy,  who  have  also  translated  the  greater 
part  of  it  into  English.  The  section  from'  1^5  to  1471  has  been 
edited  by  L.  M.  £.  Dupont  (Paris.  I8s8-i863)» 

WAUSAU,  a  city  and  the  coimty-seat  of  Marathon  county, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Wiscondn  river,  about 
185  m.  N.W.  of  Idiiwaukee.  Pop.  (1890)  9253;  (1900)  12,354, 
of  whom  3747  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  x6,s0o. 
There  is  s  large  German  dement  in  the  population,  and  two 
German  semi-weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Wausau 
is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  and  the  Chicago 
&  North-! Western  railways.  The  city  is  built  for  the  most  pari 
on  a  levd  plateau  above  the  river  and  extends  to  the  top  of  high 
bluffs  on  either  side.  It  has  a  fine  dty  haU,  a  Carnegie  library, 
the  Marathon  County  Court  House,  a  hospitaJ,  built  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Divine  Saviour,  and  a  Federal  Building.  In  Wausau 
are  a  VJS.  land  office,  the  Marathon  County  Training  School 
for  Teachers,  the  Marathon  County  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Domestic  Science,  and  a  County  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane. 
Valuable  water-power  furnished  by  the  Big  Bull  Falls  of  the 
Wisconsin  (in  the  dty)  is  utilized  for  manufacturing,-  and  in 
19x0  water-power  sites  were  being  developed  on  the  Wisconsin 
river  immediately  above  and  below  the  dty.  In  1905  the  factory 
products  were  ^ued  at  $4,644,457.  Wausau  had  its  origin  in 
a  logging-camp,  established  about  1838.  In  1840  a  saw-miU  was 
built  here,  and  in  1858  the  village  was  incorporated  under  its 
present  name.  After  i83o,  when  Wausau  was  chartered  as  a 
dty,  its  growth  was  rapid. 

WAUTERS,  EMILE  (1848-  ),  Bd^an  painter,  was  bom 
in  Brussels,  1848.  Successivdy  the  pupil  of  Portaels  and 
Ger6me,  he  produced  in  x868  ''  The  Battle  of  Hastings:  the 
Finding  of  the  body  of  Harold  by  Edith,"  a  work  of  striking, 
precodous  talent.  A  journey  was  made  to  Italy,  but  that  the 
study  of  the  old  masters  in  no  wise  affected  bis  individuality 
was  proved  by  "  The  Great  Nave  of  St  Mark's  "  (purchased  by 
the  king  of  the  Belgians).  As  his  youth  disqualified  him  for  the 
medal  of  the  Brussels  Salon,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
his,  he  was  sent,  by  way  of  compensation,  by  the  minister  of  fine 
arts,  as  artist-delegate  to  Suez  for  the  opening  of  the  canal — 
a  visit  that  was  fruitful  later  on.  In  1870,  when  he  was  yet  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  Wauters  exhibited  his  great*  historical 
picture  of  "  Mary  of  Burgundy  entreating  the  Sheriffs  of  Ghent 
to  pardon  the  Ciouncillors  Hugonet  and  Humbercourt "  (Li6ge 
Museum)  which  created  a  veritable  fiurore,  an  impression  which 
was  confirmed  the  following  year  at  the  London  International 
Exhibition.  It  was  eclipsed  by  the  celebrated  "  Madness  of 
Hugo  van  der  Goes  "  (1872,  Brussels  Museum),  a  picture  which 
led  to  the  commission  for  the  two  large  works  decorating  the 
Lions'  staircase  of  the  H6tcl  de  Villc — "  Mary  of  Buigundy 
swearing  to  respect  the  Oimmunal  Rights  of  Brussels,  1477  " 
and  "  The  Armed  Citizens  of  Brussels  demanding  the  Charta 
from  Duke  John  IV.  of  Brabant."  His  other  large  compositions 
comprise  "  Sobieski  and  his  Staff  before  Besieged  Vienna " 
(Brussds  Musetun)  and  the  harvest  of  a  journey  to  Spain  and 
Tangiers,  **  The  Great  Mosque,"  and  "  Serpent  Charmers  of 
Sokko»"  and  a  souvenir  of  his  Egyptian  travel, "  C^ro,  from  the 

"  (Antwerp  Museum).  His  vast  panorama 

most  artistic  work  of  this  class  ever 

Banks  of  the  NQe  "  (1881),  380  ft. 

ttbs,  wa^  exhibited  with  extra- 

I,  and  the  Hague.   Wauters 

,jp|  ws  earliest  period  exhibiting^ 

'-^'^  subtle  grip,  but  later  oA 


developing  into  the  whole  range  ^  a  briUiant,  foEceful  palette, 
and  then  into  brighter  and  more  delicate  colours,  encouraged 
thereto,  in  his  man  recent  work,  by  his  adoption  of  pastd  as 
a  medium  even  for  life-size  portraits,  mainly  of  ladies.  His 
portraits,  numbering  over  two  hundred,  indude  many  of  the 
greatest  names  in  Belgium,  France,  and  America  (Wauters  having 
Jot  some  years  made  Paris  his  chief  home).  Among  these  may 
be'  named  the  Baron  Goffinet,  the  Baroness  Goffinet,  Madame 
SomzAt  (standing  at  a  piano),  Master  Somz£e  (on  horseback  by 
the  sea-shoie),  the  Princess  Clementine  of  Belgium  (Brussels 
Museum),  Lady  Edward  Sassoon,  Baron  de  Bldchroder,  Princess 
de  Ligne,  Miss  Lorillard,  a  likeness  of  the  artist  in  the  Dresden 
Museum,and  M.  Schollaert(presidentof  the  Chamber  of  Deputies) 
— the  last  named  an  amazing  example  of  portraiture,  instinct 
with  character  and  vitality.  The  vigour  of  his  male,  and  the 
grace  and  degance  of  his  female,  portraits  are  unsurpassable, 
the  resemblance  perfect  and  the  technical  execution  such  as  to 
place  the  artist  in  the  front  rank.  Between  2889  and  xj^oo  the 
painter  contributed  to  the  Iloyal  Academy  of  London.  Few 
artists  have  recdved  such  a  succession  of  noteworthy  distinctions 
and  recognitions.  His  "  Hugo  van  der  Goes,"  the  work  of  a  yout  h 
of  twenty-four,  secured  the  grand  medal  of  the  SaloiL  He  has 
been  awarded  no  fewer  than  six  "  medals  of  honour  "—at  Paris 
in  1878  and  1889;  Munich,  1879;  Antwerp,  1885;  Vienna, 
x888;  and  Berlin,  1883.  He  is  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
Belgium,  and  honorary  member  of  the  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Munich  academies,  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Institut 
de  France  and  of  that  of  Madrid.  He  has  received  the  order  of 
merit  of  Prussia,  to4  is  Commander  of  the  order  of  Leopold, 
and  of  that  of  iSt  Michael  of  Bavaria,  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  &c 


See  M.  H.  Spielmann,  Magastne  of  Art  (1887):   A.  T.  Wautcra, 

'^agazine  of  Art  (1894);    Joseph  Anderson,  PaU  MaU  Magazina 

(1896) ;  G.  Serai  ("  Wautkre  as  a  Painter  of  Architecture  ")  A  rcki- 


Magazine  of  Art  (1894);  Joseph  Anderson,  Pajl 
(1896) :  G.  Serai  ("  Waut%n  as  a  Painter  of  Archil 
Uetural  Record  (1901).  (M.  H.  S.) 

WAVB.^  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  frame  a  definition  which 
shall  be  precise  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  various  physical 
phenomena  to  which  the  term  **  wave  "  is  commonly  applied. 
Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  denotes  a  process  in 
which  a  particular  slaU  is  continually  handed  on  without  change, 
or  with  only  gradual  change,  from  one  part  of  a  medium  to 
another.  The  most  familiar  instance  is  that  of  the  waves  which 
are  observed  to  travd  over  the  surface  of  water  in  consequence 
of  a  local  disturbance;  but,  although  this  has  suggested  the 
name  *  since  applied  to  all  analogous  phenomena,  it  so  happens 
that  water-waves  are  far  from  aJbrding  the  simplest  instance 
of  the  process  in  question.  In  the  present  artide  the  principal 
types  of  ?rave-motion  which  present  themsdvcs  in  physics  are 
reviewed  in  the  order  of  their  complexity.  Only  the  leading 
features  are  as  a  rule  touched  upon,  the  reader  bdng  referred 
to  other  artides  for  such  developments  as  are  of  uiterest  mainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  spedal  subjects.  The  theory  of  water- 
waves,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  treated  in  some  detaO. 

S  X.  W4j»e-Tropagation  in  One  Dimennon, 

The  simplest  and  most  easily  apprehended  case  of  wave-motioa 
is  that  of  the  transverse  vibrations  of  a  uniform  tease  strijig.  The 
axis.of  X  bdng  taken  along  the  length  of  the  string  in  its  undisturbed 
poutton,  we  denote  by  y  the  transverse  dicplacement  at  any  point. 
This  is  assvfned  to  be  mfinitdy  small;  the  resultant  lateral  force 
on  any  portion  of  the  string  is  then  equal  to  the  ten«on  (P,  say) 
multiplied  by  the  total  curvature  of  that  portion,  and  therefore  m 
the  case  of  an  dement  Sx  to  Py^t  where  the  accents  denote  dif- 
ferentiations with  respect  to  x.  Equating  this  to  pU.f^  where  p  is 
the  linMlensity.  we  have 

3»-«^'.- (1) 

where C"V(P/p) (2) 

>  The  word  **  wave,"  as  a  substantive,  is  late  in  EngUoh,  not 
occurring  till  the  Bibleof  l^i  (Skeat,  Elym.  Dia.,  r^io).  The  proper 
O.  £iu^  word  was  »a^,  which  became  vawe  in  M.  Eng. ;  it  is  cognate 
with  Get.  Wogfi.  and  is  allied  to  '*  wag,"  to  move  from  side  to  side, 
and  is  to  be  referred  to  the  root  wefA,  to  carry,  Lat.  v^nertt  Erg. 
**'  wd||[h ."  Ac  The  O.  Eng.  'wftfianM  -Eng.  wnen.to  fluctuate,  to  waver 
na  mnicU  cf*  -wm^r^  restless,  is  cognate  with  M.H.G.  woibcirii,  ta 
move  to  and  fro.  ct.  Eng.  wabble  "  of  which  the  ultimate  root  is 
seen  in  "  whip."  and  in     quaver.'* 
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>a  of  (I)  «M  glvcaby  J.  le  R.  d'Alcmbat  in  1747 ; 
itii 

3F-/(el-«)+F(cl+x) (3) 

where  the  fiinetioM/,  F  are  arbitrary.  The  first  term  is  unaltered 
fai  value  when  x  maaci  are  increaaed  by  equal  amounts;  hflnoe  this 
term,  takes  by  itKlf.  represents  a  wave-form  which  is  propagated 
vithoot  chuage  in  the  direietioo  of  ^-positive  with  the  ooostant 
rtAodtyc  Thesecond  term  reinesentsu  like  manner  a  wave-form 
travdling  with  the  same  velocity  in  the  direcdon  of  «^negBtive; 
and  the  inost  general  free  motion  of  the  etrini^  consists  of  two  such 
wavexferms  superposed.  In  the  case  of  an  imtial  disturbance  oon- 
ined  to  a  finite  poc6oa  of  aft  aniimited  string,  the  motioa  finally 
resolves  itself  into  two  waves  travdling  undianged  in  opposite 
<fiRCtiona.    In  thae  separate  waves  we  have 

5— Ff/,  ...  .  .  (4) 
as  ^»eaiB  from  C^),  or  from  ^ple  geometrical  oonsideiationa.  It 
k  to  be  noticed*  m  this  as  in  aU  analogous  cases,  that  the  wave- 
vdodty  apocars  as  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  two  quantities, 
one  of  whscli  repreaents  (jax  a  generalized  sense)  the  clastiaty  of  the 
oedhini,  and  the  other  its  inertia. 

The  eytesaions  for  the  kinetic  and  potential  energy  ci  any 
pofftioa  of  the  string  are 

T^yjfdx,  V-lP/y»£fa.     ...     (5) 
where  the  integrations  extend  over  the  portion  considered.    The 
relation  ^4)  shows  that  in  a  sing^  progresBve  wave  the  total  energy 
m  half  lonetic  and  half  potential. 

When  a  point  of  the  string  (say  the  origin  O)  is  fixed,  the  solution 
takes  the  form 

yfia^yjiet-hx) (6) 

As  appfied  (for  instance)  to  the  portkm  of  the  string  to  the  left  of  O, 
this  usdicates  the  sapcrposition  of  a  reflected  wave  represent  by 
the  ieoood  term  on  the  direct  wave  represented  by  the  fint  The 
leAeeted  wave  has  the  same  amplitudes  at  corresponding  points  as 
the  i^drient  wave,  as  is  indeed  nqtuhnd  by  the  principle  of  energy, 
bat  its  sisn  Is  reveraed. 

The  roMction  of  a  wave  at  the  junction  of  two  strings  of  unequal 
densiticB  a  /  M  of  interest  on  account  of  the  optical  analogy.  If 
A.  B  be  the  latios  of  the  amplitudes  in  the  reflected  and  transmitted 
waves,  respectively,  to  the  corresponding  amplitudes  in  the  incident 
wave,  it  is  found  that 

A— (r-l)/0t+i),B-iW0i4-i)..     .      .      (7) 
where  A  ■•  VCpVp),  la  the  latio  of  the  wave-velocities.   This  b  on  the 
h3rpothesls  or  an  abrupt  change  of  density;  if  the  transition  be 
gmdual  there  may  be  uttle  or  no  reflection. 

The  theory  of  waves  of  longitudinal  vibrarion  in  a  uniform  straight 
rod  fo!k>ws  eactly  the  same  lines.  If  {  denote  the  disfdaoement  of 
a  particle  whose  undisturbed  positioii  is  x,  the  length  of  an  clement 
01  the  central  line  isaltered  from  kt  to  <x-f  <(,  and  the  elongation 
is  therefore  measured  by  C.  The  tension  across  anv  Section  is 
aoDDrdingly  Eof^  where  c*  is  the  settional  area,  ana  E  denotes 
Yoaog^s  modulus  for  the  material  of  the  rod  (see  Elasticitt).  The 
rate  ol  chai^  of  momentum  of  the  portion  indnded  between  two 
lunwiiillff  cross  sections  is  fMte(,  where  0  now  stands  for  the 
votume-denaity.  Equating  this  to  the  difference  of  dietensionson 
we  obtain 

C*^6  ,••••(•       (8) 

c-VCE/p) (9) 

The  soliitKm  and  the  interpretation  are  the  same  at  in  the  case  of 
(1).  It  may  be  noted  that  m  an  iron  or  steel  rod  the  wave- velocity 
given  by  (9)  amounts  roughly  to  about  five  kilometres  per  second. 

The  theoiT  of  plane  elaitic  waves  in  an  unlimited  medium,  whether 
ftikl  or  soUOf  leads  to  differential  equations  of  exactly  the  same  type. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  a  fluid  medium,  if  the  displaoement  C  normal  to 
the  wave-fronts  be  a  function  of  I  and  z,  only,  the  equation  of 
motioo  of  a  thin  stratum  initially  bounded  by  the  planes  x  and 

'^-H   •    •    •   •    •   CO) 

where  p  is  the  pressure^  and  a  the  undisturbed  density.  If  p  do- 
pends  only  on  the  density,  we  may  write,  for  small  ditturbanoes, 

p-^+*».  ^ («i) 

where  s,  ■■  C»-/>i)m  i>  the  "  condensation,"  and  k  is  the  coefficient 
«f  cubic  elasticity.   Since  s^-d^/dx,  this  leads  to 

0-^1^ ^"> 

r-V(*/i>) (13) 

The  latter  formula  gf^fci  for  the  vdodty  of  somid  in  water  a  value 
faboot  1490  metres  per  seeood  at  15*  C.)  which  is  in  good  agreement 
with  «fiiect  observaooa.  lnthecaseofagaa,if  wsneglect  variatknis 
of  tempeiatore,  we  have  l^^p*  by  Boyle's  Law,  tad  therefore 
c^'4{p^0^.  Thistesntt^whichisdnesubsCantiaHytoSirl.  Newton, 
pves.  however,  a  value  ooonderably  bdow  the  true  vdodtv  of 
sound.    Tbe  discrepaacy  was  explained  by  P.  &  Laplaoe  (about 


1806?}.  The  tcnpemtun  is  not  really  conslantt  hot  rises  «md  falls 
as  the  gas  Is  alternately  compressed  and  laidBd.  When  this  is 
aUowed  for  we  have  Jk-rAh  where  t  is  the  ratio  of  the  two  specific 
heats  of  the  gas,  and  therefore  c-V^tWai^.  For  an-,  y»i-^, 
and  the  consequent  value  of  c  agrees  wefl  with  the  best  direct  ae- 
terminatkMs  (ip  metres  per  second  at  o"  C). 

The  poteatmrencfgy  of  a  system  of  sound  waves  is  \k^  per  unit 
volume.  As  in  all  cases  of  propagation  in  one  dimensran,  the 
eneigy  of  a  smgle  progressive  system  is  half  kinetk  and  half  potential 

In  the  case  of  an  unlimited  isotropic  elastic  solid  medium  two 
types  of  plane  waves  are  possible,  viz.  the  dispUuxment  may  be 
normal  or  tan^tlal  to  the  wave>fn>nts.  The  axis  of  x  being 
taken  in  the  direction  of  propagation,  thed  in  the  case  of  a  nomu3 
d»phu»nent  C  the  traction  normal  to  the  wave-front  b  (X-f  aM)d(/te, 
where  X,  M  ere  the  elastic  constants  of  the  medium,  viz.  m  is  the 
"rindity."  and  X»it-i«i,  where  A  is  the  cubic  elasticity.  This 
leads  to  the  equation 


where 


l-«^'. 


(«4) 


•-Vt(x+«M)A»l-VI(*+|M)M.    .    .    (15) 

The  wave-velocity  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  longitudinal 
vibntbns  of  a  rod,  owing  to  the  lateral  yielding  which  ukes  place 
in  the  latter  case.  In  the  case  of  a  displacemeot  v  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  y,  atid  therefore  tangential  to  the  wave-fronts,  we  have  a 
shearing  strain  d«/dx,  and  a  corresponding  shearing  stress  Mdi/dx. 
This  leads  to 


with 


«-H' 


(16) 


*-V(/i/p) (17) 

Intheca8eofsteel*(A«i-84i .  io»,  M-8>I9.  10",  p « 7-849  C.G.S.) 
the  wave-velocities  a,  h  come  out  to  be  6*1  and  3*3  kilometres  per 
second,  respectively. 

If  the  medium  be  crystalline  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  pkine 
waves  will  depend  aho  on  the  aspect  of  the  wave-front  For  any 
given  direction  of  the  wave-normal  there  are  in  the  most  general 
case  three  distinct  velocities  of  wavo-propagation,  eadi  with  ito 
own  directk>n  of  particle-vlbradon.  These  latter  directk>ns  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  but  in  general  oblique  to  the  wave* 
front  For  certain  types  of  crystalline  strocture  tkeresults  simplify, 
but  it  b  unnecessaiy  to  enter  into  further  detail^  as  the  matter  is 
chiefly  of  interest  m  relation  to  the  now  abandoned  elastic-solid 
theones  of  double-refraction.  For  the  modem  dectric  theory  of 
light  see  Light,  and  Elbctkic  Wavbs. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  conditions  of  wave-propagation 
without  change  of  type  may  be  investigated  in  another  manner. 
If  we  impress  on  the  whole  medium  a  vekxity  equal  and  opposite 
to  diat  of  the  wave  we  obtain  a  "  steady  **  or  **  stationary  "  state  in 
which  the  circumstances  at  any  particular  p<Mnt  of  space  are  constant. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  vibrations  of  an  inextensine  string  we  may, 
in  die  first  instance,  imagine  the  stringto  run  through  a  fixed  smooth 
tube  having  the  form  <»  the  wave.  The  velocity  c  being  constant 
there  b  no  tangential  acceleration,  and  the  tension  P  b  accordingly 
uniform.  The  resultant  of  the  tensions  oa  the  two  ends  c^  an 
element  ftr  is  Fis/R,  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  where  R  denotes 
the  radius  of  curvature.  Thb  will  be  exactly  sufficient  to  produce 
the  normal  acceleration  c*/R  in  the  mass  pfc,  provided  ^■■P/p. 
Under  thb  condition  the  tube,  which  now  exerts  no  pressure  on  the 
string,  may  be  abolished,  and  we  have  a  free  statbnary  wave  on  a 
moving  stnng.   Thb  argnment  b  due  to  P.  G.  Tait. 

The  method  was  applied  to  the  case  of  air-waves  by  W.  J.  M. 
Rankine  in  1870.  When  a  gas  flows  steadily  through  a  straight 
tube  of  unit  section,  the  mass  m  which  crosses  any  section  in  unit 
time  must  be  the  same;  hence  if  «  be  the  velocity  we  have 

pa<»m.        ......       (18) 

Again,  the  mass  which  at  time  I  occumes  the  space  between  two 
fixed  sections  (which  we  will  distinguish  by  suffixes)  has  its  momen- 
tum increased  ia  the  time  St  by  (mMr-mni)  M;  whence 

^-^-M(«y-«|) (19) 

Combined  with  (18)  thb  gives 

pi+m'lpimp,+mVp».  ....  (ao) 
Hcnoe  for  absolutely  steady  motioo  it  is  essential  that  the  ex- 
pression p-^y»  should  have  the  same  value  throughout  the  wave. 
Tlus  condition  is  not  accurately  fulfilled  by  any  known  substance, 
whether  subject  to  the  "  isothermal  "  or  adiabatic  "  condition; 
but  in  the  case  of  $maU  variations  of  pressive  and  density  the 
idatioa  b  equivalent  to 

m^^tMpfd^, (21) 

and  therefore  by  (x8),  if  c  denote  the  general  velocity  of  the  current, 

i?mipii^^kjfi,       ....       (2a) 

In  agreement  with  (13).  The  fact  that  the  condition  (20)  can  only 
be  satisfied  approximately  shows  that  some  progressive  change  « 
type  must  inevitably  take  place  in  sound-waves  of  finite  anpktude. 
Thb  question  has  been  examined  by  &  D.  Fbbson  (1807),  Su-  G.  G. 
S«okes  (1848),  a  RIemaaa  (1858).  S.  Eamahaw  (1858),  W.  J.  M. 
(1870),  Laid  Rayleigh  (1878)  and  others.    It  appeara  that 
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did  it  b  thcnfcwE  uuil  to  fin  it 
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preuunnlDndition  tl)  al  the  free  Burfacc. 
U]  wiU  iIm  be  aluEnl,  provided 

^-J<anl.tli-^t<n) 


the  oiMti  diminiih  irom  the  nuian  downwacdL    The  dinxtion  of 

Wlien  iIk  wavc-lcncth  is  inythina  lew  than  cEnible  the  depili 
at  havt  un  h  «- 1 ,  pnmtically,  atHTihe  (omuli  (6)  teducea  to 
^-f/-co,Ux-a) (9) 


M-S- 

u  i{  the  depth  mR  ioknjlc.  Tht  oiUu  a[  the  pi 
LrcletolradUft^.  When,  on  Iht  mh«  hand,  X  i.  mod. 

It  with  ihc  pncedidE  tbnry  o'  "lorw"  mvca. 

ila  (torn  G.GiT«n(iB39]  and  Sir  G.  B,  Aiiy  I1S4S)- 
meiEy  o(  our  Bmple-hannoiiic  wave-t™in  ie,  u  uiui 
aid  bill  poMntial^  the  total  anxnint  per  unit  area  ot  i 


%Ji 


.TTie 


nquiicd  to  laiw  ■  Mnluin  of  fluid,  s(  thickncsa  equal  to  the  lurfic 
aapliHde  t,  thmih  ■  heiihl  {D. 

tt  ^a  beaa  ammed  no  lir  that  the  vfoa  huIkc  ia  [ire.  tl 
pRHire  Iben  biini  nnilunn.    We  nifbt  afao  coiuiilcr  the  ouc 

For  wtve-lcnfilhi  which  m  ivn  th^  coLUt  the  deptb  of  dtji 
liquid  tke  (onaula  (10)  it  replsad  by     . 

•f-^.^. (.0 


would  ba  iKcaaiBry  t-  _._  .  _. 
of  amiile-bamioBlc  tnini.  Since  each  uf  that  ii  pnpagated 
witb  the  velocity  pnper  to  it>  awn  wam-lnvih,  na  given  by  (lo). 
the  ceuUhw  wave-piofile  wU  eoMlaaally  alter  Iti  ihape.  Thmsr 
<d  an  latdaTlacal  innoki  Iw  been  •tiiitied  la  detail  byS.  D.  Fd«i>t> 
iiii6),  A.  Cauchy  t>>i9)  and  otben.  At  any  (ub«qimt  iniiaat 
the  Hinacc  ii  oeeapled  on  eithir  ddc  by  a  ttain  «l  waici  ol  nrying 
hdfht  aad  kenctb,  tlie  wavtlenftb  inoiaalnc.  and  (he  hogbt 
■limuililiinf,  with  Incnaiing  diituioa  (x)  fton  tbe  oricia  of  the 
<fiitiif1]aiice.  Hie  loafer  wavea  tiavd  foits  tbaa  the  tborter,  tc 
tiiat  each  waira  ia  contiaiially  bebif  drawn  out  in  lefiBlth.  and  iti 
vdodty  of  pnpagatioD  tbetaore  conthmally  increaaea  aa  It  ad- 
vancta.  If  wt  fix  our  atteotkiB  tn  a  partkular  point  ef  the  iiarfac*, 
tbt  irrti  there  will  riie  and  fall  with  iDcsaiiog  lafUty  aad  iii- 
owing  amplitude.  Tbeee  atalennita  an  all  iorolvid  ia  Mami'i 
appranniBte  lorniula 

-5{™fc;-S) '■" 

JU.pi.re.°"i'[r'lil',°YhiI'."' 


taadoltlwwitac*.  Tti*> , ., 

can  of  a  band  of  finite  bnaddi  an  to  b*  infemil  by 
The  initial  m»ttt  ol  iba  diiturbaiMe  al  a  diataaca  x. 
ipand  with  the  bicadib  t  si  the  band,  wDl  hai-  ~ 
3  aa  bcfsiE,  but  when,  Dwiae  u  the  I 
ph  of  iha  waves  emitted,  h  beconua 


It  in  the  EnaJ  ataHe*  the  aurface  will  b« 

.he  Knpler  phenomena  at  wavea  oa  a  tenae  Bliiiic^DT  at  liaht- 

vave-velodty,  comeA  ta  be  Important.  IE  in  thealweaulyaia 
disturbance  due  to  a  local  immilie  TC  denote  by  U  the  velocity 
which  the  Ionia  o!  any  Mrticular  wave-lrngthi  X  tmvda.  we 
om  (13)  that  tJ-)E.  The  iic:tua1  Tact  that  when  a  Inolted 
of  waves  of  approumately  equal  wave-lenftfa  trav^  over 
"' "  ''"tta"'"  ""  '~'~'""       '' '  " 


1  hy  J.  ScMtKiTwIril  (1B44). 

i"iS™  the  IW. 
n.     IE  (he  wave- 


-. xitructed  with  X  aa  abaciiu  and  c  at  ordinate.  Hm 

vtlodty  U  •rill  be  tepraenled  by  the  intercept  made  by  the 


hall   the 

ml  iiy  6.  ReynolSi  (1S77J,  who 

pagated  ii  only  half  tbal  which  weuM  be  , 
imuiied  Ear  the  trtinaport  of  tbe  [mip  at 

-    TTif    preceding    invtitlB"-"""    — "-     - 


combine  la  praduce  a  lensible  tSrrt 
in  the  ndjjteoyThood  ot  a  line  Q 

cooitkiadon  that  the  phage  at  P  ii 
"  ttationarv  "  for  varii 
i^lln  Df^Q.  Now  if  I 


nEinitely  amaU  ittipulaca  de- 
iial  inftnitciy  ahofl  intetvala 
I  the  (haritanial)  ajda  of  ■- 

i^"^icb'h>d  tb^  Dcitln 


point  P  wilhia  Ihc  range  of  the 
^n.   When  the  dcpiGii  Emit 
liii  be  ten  Ihan  <•!,.  whnc  c  n 
il  nvta  dia>|iiinr. 

Jtw  by  the  eitcTTy  erf  the  new  *rai 

__ __.,  being  «artnJ  and  Leli  inhiwL    Soi 

I  on  toTTwdo  boali  movirte  in  hhaliow  water  have  in 
liiw  oR  in  lEiiuam  due  to  tiie  ibHWC  of  trvmy^ 
idened  lo.     FOT  the  tlTnt  of  >urlM-(»«ian  >nd  I 


tbe  cDnKfunlfon  )•  tnodifiHl, 
Tbeinv««i(Uion«i 


lS.5B/a«-!r™nf5f. 

I  tonioingmoits  are  t«uH 


b  HtiiU. 


(BfAtiHle  luv  tc  truied  >' 

i^  abandDDRl.  bat  w  tre  Ur  from  poBCi^lif  a  mi^l*  theory. 
A  •y«tni  irf  eact  tquationa  living  11  JWMibfc  tyiie  nt  anvr 
Bociaa  OD  de^  valtr  ■«•  obtuned  by  F- J.  v.  Centner  id  i^a.aaa 
RdiKDtvnl  bv  W.  J.  M.  Rankjae  in  1M3.  The  mbiti  o<  tbi 
puiidev  in  Ihu  lype,  m  ■tturalely  drcuUr.  being  de&ied  b)    ' 


an  jxmliaa  d  the  putick,  >-1t/X:  ud  t 
■  ■•V(f/N-V(cliAri-     .;     .     >     .    (1) 


•uppoied   veiy   grai 

^^__^ 

^ 

^ 

■efS.i.'is     -J 

Em    dimned    by    J.                               Fi 
rom  obieivition.    Tbe  Ihtwy  ha>  been  wof  6 
{1871)  utd  Lord  R-yltigh.   the.nrf.r«Je» 
l-aierh-ldW. 

•  -Vlt(l-)-<i)l    . 
In  Ibe  en»H  (<™  .-*  and  the  (re«  f 

It  wKiean  Ibit  ■  Bjliiary  wave  of  depitMio 

- 

«.^ 

™. 

.    .    .    (;) 

d  anile  «(  ■»; 

(Leipiig,  iKli;  J.  Scoit  Ruwdl.  Report  on  Wa«i," 
i!ni./iax,Kep,tiiU}.  TlKnetKalworftB:S.D.PoBmn,"  Mfaneire 
ur  la  thterie  du  ion,"  J.  it  rtvoU  piiyt.  7  (1807)1  "  Mini,  eur  la 
thfeiie  dM  ond=,"  iffm.  *  fomJ.  rsT,  Jti  M.  I  (1816);  A.  Cauchy. 
"  MWi.  Kir  Is  Ihforie  de«  ondei,"  if»->-  -U  e<uai.  rcj.  ia  k.  i 
(iBiJ) :  Sir  G.  B.  Airy. "  Tidia  aad  Wave.,-  Enryd.MtBff.  (1»^. 
Uuy  cU^oi  ionatitMaaaa  an  Mrw  »aal  cemiitnrly  actavbit 
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WAVELLITE— WAXWING 

pt     (CuabncUe.     puridu  fimltia,  lhis;u 


by  P  FofeU 

Korpn-     Dib    AIeeu    k      ,  rodynimjic 

m  vCuui  d  viB  HI  c<    t  jlj  i    mclk 

W        uxj  in  H    lamb  Qtmbndn, 

406  H  Ls 

VAVBLUTB.  1  nun  nl  con  go  h  dn  td  1  um  lu  m 
phosphite  All  OH  PO)i  +  ()HtO  [yt  ill  ting  n  he  onho- 
rbombic  lyUein.  DitUnci  cryiuls  an  o(  txn  acciiinn«,  the 
ninerat  utuiUy  Mking  Ibc  form  of  hemispherical  or  globulir 
aggregiLca  wiLh  in  internal  ndlated  itmcture.  iL  Ea  trusluccnt 
And  variaifi  colour  from  grey  or  white  Lo  Ereenish,  yellowiihi  &f- 
The  hudncu  ii  ]|,  and  the  ■pccific  gnvily  I-jI.  It  hs  Gnl 
lound,  at  the  end  of  the  iSth  cenluty,  by  Dt  W.  VVivcU  near 
Binulaple  b  Devnnshiie.  where  it  line*  crevice)  in  a  black 
ilily  rock.  Il  bu  alio  been  teiiod  in  Iretuid  (Tipperary  and 
Cort).  Artairn*,  dc.  (L.  J,  S.) 

VAVEBLT,  a  village  of  nogt  county,  Kew  YorL,  U.S.A., 
about  iS  m.  S.E.  ol  Elmira,  on  the  Cayuta  Creek,  neti  the 
Chemung  and  [he  Susquehanna  riven,  which  unile  seveni 
mlln  S.  of  the  village.  Fop.  (iSgo)  411}:  Uvxit  ^^b%.  of  whom 
MS  were  foicign-bom;  {196;}  «is;  (1910)  485!-  It  is  served 
by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Waiern,  the  Erie  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  railoayi.  With  South  Waverly  {pop.  in  laio 
1084)— separated  from  Waverly  only  by  the  stale  line  and  really 
•  pan  of  the  village — Sayre.  and  Athens.  Pennsylvania,  it  b 
connected  by  electric  railway  and  the  ihiee  toira  practically 
■n  industrial  unit,  Waverly  is  slio  connected  by  electric  line 
with  Elmira.  The  village  is  a  railway  centre  of  some  imponzDce, 
disliibutet  cool  from  the  Wyoming  ViUcy  mines,  and  ships 
the  dairy  producla  of  a  large  farming  district  and  tniaU  fruiit 
and  gaiilen  pmducll.  Waverly  was  letlted  about  1804  by 
•aitlers  from  Connecticut  and  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  and  w«s 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1854. 

VAVHE.  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  tie  pravincc  of  Brabant. 
14  n.  S.E.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  (loot)  8517,  It  was  on  this 
place  that  Grouchy  advanced  on  the  day  of  Walerloa,  g^^ning 


the  c     _     _ 

WAX, 

aUied  n 


corps  w: 
unpaign  was  being  decided  elsewhere.     Tbe  Prustiant 
nt  by  Van  Oembetg  in  1S50, 
id  fatty  substance  of  animal  and  vcgcLible  nrlgin, 
bed  Dib  and  fiLs.    from  these  it  is  disLinguished 

contains  no  glycerin,  but    is  a  combination  ol  fitly  aclda  with 
oertain  lolid  monalomic  alcohols  (see  OiiS). 

WAX  PIOORES.  Beeswax  is  possessed  ol  properties  wUcb 
render  it  a  most  convenient  medium  for  preparing  ggures  and 
models,  either  by  modelling  or  by  casting  in  moulds.  At  ordinary 
lemperaiures  II  can  be  cut  and  shaped  with  facility;  it  melts 
to  a  limpid  Duid  at  a  low  heat;  it  oiiies  with  any  calouiing 
matter,  and  takes  surface  tlnis  well;  and  its  Itilure  and  con- 
sistency may  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  eanhymaitersind 
oils  or  fats.  When  molten,  it  takes  the  minulesl  impiesiions 
of  a  moidd.  and  it  sell  and  hardens  at  such  a  temperature  that 
m)  ordinary  climaiic  influerues  aSect  the  form  il  aBUrncs,  even 
when  il  it  cast  in  thin  laminae.  TIk  faciliiie*  which  was  oHers 
for  modelling  have  been  taken  advulage  o(  (ram  the  itaoieit 
limes.  Figures  in  wai  o(  ihfil  dcIlT,  1  -irt  iivd  In  t\'t  Ijcii  ml 
ritci  ol  the  ancient  Egypii;iiii.  and  dcfoiilcd  amoni  uihcr 
oflerings  in  Iheit  graves;  msny  ol  [Ifo*  nf  BO»pir»«vttl 
muwuma     Tibi  Ihe  £^piuni  "*—  — •.■^'••-* 

Ihe  Creeks 


carried  in  their  fun 


media.  The  practice  at  wai  modelling  can  be  traod  through 
the  middle  ajei.  whi^  votive  offerings  □!  wai  figures  were  made 
ID  churches,  and  the  memoiy  and  lineaments  of  monacchi  and 
grtai  pcnonage*  were  preserved  by  means  ol  wu  masks  as  in 
the  days  of  Rnman  patricians.  In  ihetcageamaUceandiupersii- 
tioa  found  eipresston  in  ihe  lormaiian  of  wai  imagei  of  haled 


mbdent 


BOf  W 


:h  long  pins  we 


relbru; 


n  the 


continued  till  the  I7lh  century.  Indeed  Ihe  superstition 
survives  In  the  Highlandiaf  Scotland,  where  as  recently  as  : 
a  clay  model  d[  an  enemy  was  found  in  a  ttrtam,  having  1 
pbced  there  in  the  belief  ihat,  as  the  clay  was  washed  awaj 
would  the  hcallh  of  the  hated  one  decline.  With  the  tenaits^ 
of  ail  in  Italy,  modelling  in  wax  took  a  position  of  high 
porlance,  and  il  was  practised  by  some  ol  the  greatest  of 


early 

masters.    Tl 

e  hronie  med 

allions  of  Pisino  and  the  other 

ue  to  the  art  qualities  of  wax 

m«! 

la  from  whic 

h  they  were  c 

au  by  the  .«  »<f«  process; 

and 

mdeed  all  ea 

models,    Th 

au  dt  lin 

the  Wicar  collection  at  Lille 

Uon 

e  of  the  moi 

I  lovely  eian 

pies  of  aitiilic  wwk  in   this 

med 

ce.    Wicar.  01 

brought  this  figu 

t  from  Italy 

It  represents  Ihe  head  and 

shou 

klen  of  a  yoi 

ng  girL    II 

as  been  claimed  as  a  work  ot 

Greek  or  Roman  a 

rt,  and  has  bee 

and 

0  Raphael, 

ui  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  It  probably 

kalian  Renaissance.  In  i^og  61  Bode,  Ihe 
director  oE  the  ILaiser  Friedrich  Kluseum  it  Ikilin,  putcbased 
in  England,  for  (it  was  stated)  ^Booo.  a  lile-iiied  half-lengih 
female  figure  in  wax,  which  he  altribuled  10  Leon^nlo  da  Vinci 
or  his  school.  The  figure  was  shown  10  have  once  been  in  Ihe 
posiession  of  Richard  Cockle  Lucas  (iSoo-iIgj).  a  iculplor 
and  worker  in  ivory.  wa«,  &c.  It  was  cbimed  thai  the  figure 
waa  really  Lucas's  work  and  was  a  lepniduction  in  wai  of  ■ 
piciure  of  "  Flora"  altribuled  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  now  in  Ihe 
possession  of  Ihe  lilorrison  lamily  at  Basildon  Park,  near  Paog- 
boume ;  this  view  was  repudiated  by  Dr  Bode,  but  was  generally 
accepted  in  England  (see  The  Time.  Ocl.-Dec.  n>a>:  and 
psniculaily  the  Burlintrm  tfataiint,  May,  June,  August,  igio>. 
TiU  towards  the  close  of  the  iSth  century  modelling  of  medallion 
portraits  and  of  relief  groups,  the  latter  Iref^uenllypolychiomalic. 
was  in  conildeiable  vogue  throughout  Europe.  About  the  end 
ot  the  iSth  century  Flasman  executed  in  wax  many  poriraila 
and  other  relief  hgures  which  Joaiah  Wedgwood  translated 
into  pottery  (or  his  jasper  ware.  The  modelling  ot  ihe  toft 
pans  of  dissections,  &c..  for  leaching  Dlustnllont  of  anatomy 
was  first  prsciitcd  at  Florence,  and  Is  now  very  common.  Sucb 
preparations  lormed  part  of 


images  ol  biitoriol  si 
mask!  on  lay  figures 


These  eihlbitii 


7  than 


H  ptindpally  of 


es  mechanism  Is  fitted 

oiions  was  shown  in  Germany  early  hi  ihe 
Is  desCTibed  by  Steele  in  Ihe  Taller,    The 
01.1  lamou^  modern  wai-woik  eihibition  is  thai  of  Aladame 
ut^:Li;Hl  tqe.)  Jn  London. 

WAX-TREE.  Wax  Mtitxe,  Candiebciiv,  popular  names  ot 

irs  ol  itrka,  e^tecially  U.  len/era.  a  North  Araericin 

tiitj  of  which  have  a  wavy  covering  and  are  used  as 

vegetable  nM.    J/.  (Mi  is  the  naiiva  Brliiih  gale 
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as  tbe  "sOk'Ufl  "  {PkiUt,  Tjwtsoelwtis,  1^5,  p.  1x61)— a  litcfil 
roMieriiig  of  the  Gennu  Seiieiuckwita-'os  "cbktterer'*— 
tbe  prefix  **  Gemaii/'  "  Bohemian  "  or  "  waxes  "  being  oftca 
also  applied.  Selb/s  convenient  name  has  now  bem  generally 
adopted,  since  tbe  bird  is  readily  distingunhed  from  aUaost  all 
others  by  tbe  curious  expansion  of  the  sbsft  of  some  of  iu  wing- 
feathers  at  the  tip  into  a  flake  that  looks  like  scarlet  sealing-wax, 
while  its  exceedingly  silent  habit  makes  the  name  "  chatterer" 
wholly  ini4>prapriate,  and  indeed  this  last  arose  from  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  specific  term  gamdus,  meaning  a  Jay  (from 
the  general  reaemUanoe  in  colonr  of  the  two  birds),  and  not 
referring  to  any  garrulous  quality.  It  is  the  Amfelis  gtrndms 
of  Linnaeus  and  of  mere  recent  orafthohigists,  and  is  the  type  ol 
the  Passerine  family  AmpeHiae, 

The  waxwing  b  a  )M  that  for  many  years  eicttcd  vast 
interest.  An  irregular  winter-visitant,  aometimfs  in  ooAntksss 
hordes,  to  the  whde  of  the  ceittral  and  some  parts  of  soulhem 
Europe,  it  was  of  pld  time  koked  upon  as  the  harbinger  of  war, 
plague  or  death,  and,  while  its  baxmooious  cokvation  and  the 
grace  of  its  form  were  attractive,  the  curiosity  with  which  its 
irregular  ^ipearances  were  regarded  was  ei^nced  by  the 
mystery  wfakh  enshrouded  its  birthpUce,  and  until  the  summer 
of  1856  defied  the  searching  of  any  explorer.  In  that  year, 
however,  aO  doubt  was  dispelled  through  the  successful  search 
in  Lapland,  organized  by  John  Wolley,  as  bxiefly  described  by 
him  to  the  Zoological  Society  (Procudings,  1857,  pp.  55,  56, 
pi.  cxxiL).^  In  1858  H.  E.  Dresser  found  a  small  settlement  of 
the  species  on  an  island  in  tbe  Baltic  near  Ule&borg,  and  with  his 
own  hands  took  a  nest.  It  is  now  pretty  evident  that  the  wax- 
wing. though  doubtless  breeding  yearly  in  some  parts  of  northern 
Eurape,  is  as  irregular  in  the  choice  of  its  summer-quarters  as  in 
that  of  its  winter*reircats.  Moreover,  the  species  exhibits  tbe 
same  irregular  habits  in  America.  It  has  been  found  in  Nebraska 
in  **  millions,"  as  wdl  as  breeding  on  the  Yukon  and  on  the 
Andenon  river. 

Beautiful  as  is  the  bird  with  its  full  erectile  crest,  its  cinnamon- 
biDwn  pluma^  paaati^  in  parts  into  grey  or  chestnut,  ami  rdievcd 
by  black,  white  and  yellow— all  of  the  purest  tint — the  external 
feature  which  has  invited  most  attention  is  the  "sealing-wax" 
(already  mentioned)  whkh  tips  some  of  the  secondary  or  radial 
qutlb.  and  occasionally  those  of  the  tail.  This  is  nearly  as  much 
edilbited  by  jhe  kindred  species,  A.  cedrorum — the  well-known 
codar-bird  of  the  English  in  North  America — which  is  easily  dia- 
tii^nished  by  its  smaller  size,  less  black  chin-spot,  the  ycOower 
tii^e  of  the  lower  parts  and  the  want  of  white  on  the  wings.  In 
^e  it.  pkotnicopUnu  of  southem<astem  Siberia  and  Japan,  the 
ie»uiges  and  rectrices  are  tipped  with  red  in  the  ordinary  way  without 
dHaeation  of  the  shaft  of  the  feathers. 

Both  the  waxwing  and  cedar-bird  seem  to  live  chiefly  on  insects 
in  summer,  but  -te  marvellously  addicted  to  berries  during  the 
lest  o<  the  year,  and  will  goige  themselves  if  opportunity  allow. 
They  are  pleasant  cage-birds,  ouickly  becoming  tame.  The  erratic 
habits  of  the  waxwing  are  probably  due  chieny  to  the  supplies  of 
food  it  may  require,  prompted  also  by  the  number  of  mouths  to  be 
fed.  for  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  this  varies  grcatlv  from 
one  year  to  another,  accoiding  to  season.  The  flocks  whirn  visit 
Britain  and  other  countries  outside  the  breeding  range  of  the  soccies 
naturally  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  young  birds.      (A.  N.) 

WATCROSS,  a  city  and  the  county-seal  of  Ware  county, 
Georpa,  U.S.A.,  about  96  m.  S.W.  of  Savannah  and  about  60  ro. 
W.  of  Brunswick.  Pop.  (1880)  628:  (iSqo)  3364.  (1900)  59x9 
(2899  negroes),  (iQio)  14*485.  Waycross  is  served  by  the  Atlanta, 
Birmin^iam  &  Atlantic,  and  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railways, 
several  branches  of  the  latter  intersecting  here.  In  the  dty  is 
tbe  Bunn-BcU  Institute  (Baptist,  opened  In  tqoq).  There  are 
large  railway  car  construction  and  repair  shops  here,  and  Way- 
cross  is  a  commercial  centre  for  the  forest  products  (naval  stores 
and  lumber)  and  the  cotton,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes,  melons 
and  pears  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  municipality  owns 
the  water-works,  the  water-supply  being  obtained  from  artesian 
wdls.  Before  the  passage  of  the  state  prohibition  law  Waycross 
secured  virtual  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  by 
requiring  a  Urge  liquor  license  fee  ($20,000  in  1883,  increased 
to  $30,000  in  1892).  Waycross  was  settled  in  1870,  was  first  in- 
corporated in  1874  and  became  a  city  In  1909. 

*  A  fuller  account  of  his  discovery,  illustrated  by  Hewitson  Is 
gjvcsi  in  n«  /Hi  (1861.  pp.  99-106.  pL  iv>. 


WATUIfD,  FBAMCIS  (X796-X865),  American  edncatkmiit, 
was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the  xith  of  March  1796.  His 
father  was  an  Englishman  ol  the  same  name,  who  was  a  Baptist 
pastor.  The  son  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1813  sad  studied 
medicine  in  Troy  and  in  New  York  City,  but  in  x8x6  entered 
Andovcr  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Moses  StuarL  He  was  too  poor  to  conclude  his  course  in 
theology,  and  in  1817-1821  was  a  tutor  at  Union  College,  to 
which  alter  five  years  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Boston  he  xetumed  in  x8s6  as  professor  of  natural  philosophy. 
In  x8a7  he  became  |»esidcnt  of  Brown  University.  In  the 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  administration  he  gradually  built 
up  the  co^ge,  improving  academic  discipline,  formed  a  library 
and  gave  scientific  studies  a  more  prominent  place.  He  also 
worked  for  higher  educational  ideals  outside  the  college,  writing 
text-books  on  ethics  and  economics,  and  promoting  the  free 
school  system  of  Rhode  Island  and  ei^iedally  (1828)  of  Pro- 
vidence. His  Thougkis  on  the  Preseni  C^Uegiak  SytUm  in  lh$ 
United  SUUes  (X842)  and  his  Report  to  the  Corporation  of  Brawn 
UnnersUy  of  1850  pointed  the  way  to  educational  reforms, 
particularly  the  introduction  of  industrial  courses,  which  were 
only  parti^y  adopted  in  his  lifetime.  He  resigned  the  presidency 
of  Brown  in  1855,  and  in  1857-X858  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Providence.  He  died  on  the  301  h  of  September 
X865.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  temperance  and  ami- 
slavery  causes,  for  many  years  was  "  in^>ector  of  the  state 
prison  and  Providence  county  jail."  president  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society,  and  active  in  prison  reform  and  local  charities. 
He  was  one  of  the  "  law  and  order  "  leaders  during  the  **  Dorr 
Rebellion  "  of  1842,  and  was  called  "  the  fint  citizen  of  Rhode 
Island."  His  son  Francis  (1826-1904)  graduated  at  Brown 
in  1846,  and  studied  law  at  Harvard;  he  became  probate  judge 
in  Connecticut  in  1864,  was  lieutenant-governor  in  X869-X870, 
and  in  1872  became  a  professor  in  the  Vale  Law  School,  of  which 
he  was  dean  from  1873  to  1903. 

Besides  several  volumes  of  sermons  and  addresses  and  the  volumes 
already  mentioned,  he  published  Elements  of  Moral  Seienee  (1835, 
rmeatedly  revised  and  translated  into  foreign  languages) ;  Elements 
ofPolitictd  Economy  (1837),  in  which  he  advocated  free-trade; 
T%e  Limttations  of  Human  ResponsHnlUy  (1838}:  Domeaic  Staoery 
Considered  as  a  Scriptural  Institution  (1845):  Memoirs  of  Harriet 
Ware  (1850):  Memoirs  of  Adoniram  Judson  (1853);  Elements  of 
Imtdlectual  Pkilosoptiy  (i8<4):  Notes  on  the  Principles  and  Practices 

?f  Baptist  Churches  (1857}:  Letters  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel 
1863):  and  a  brief  Memoir  of  Thomas  Chalmers  (1864). 
See  The  Life  and  Labors  of  Francis  Wayland  (2  vols..  New  York, 
1867)  by  his  sons  Francis  and  Heman  Lincoln:  the  shorter  sketch 
(Boston.  1891)  by  James  O.  Murray  in  the  "American  Religious 
Leaders  "  series,  and  an  article  by  G.  C  Verplanck  in  voL  xiv.  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

WAYLAND  THB  SMITH  (Scand.  Vdlundr,  Ger.  TTte^mf),  heio 
of  romance  The  legend  of  Wayland  probably  had  its  home 
in  the  north,  where  he  and  his  brother  EgiU*  were  the  types  of 
the  skilled  workman,  but  there  are  abundant  local  traditions  of 
the  wonderful  smith  in  Westphalia  and  m  soulhem  England. 
His  story  is  told  in  one  of  the  oldest  songs  of  the  Edda,  the 
Vdlundarhi^t  and,  with  considerable  variations,  in  tbe  prose 
p(9rcitj;aja(Thldrek*s  sage),  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  Beowulf  and 
Dear's  Lament  contain  allusions  to  it.  The  tale  of  Wayland  falls 
naturaOy  into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which  contains  obviously 
mythical  features.  He  was  the  son  of  the  giant  sailor  Wale  and 
of  a  mermaidcn.  His  grandfather  was  that  Vilkinus.  king  of 
Norway,  who  lent  his  name  to  the  Vilkina'  or  pibrekssaga. 
Three  brothers  Vfilundr,  Egill  and  Slagfihr  seized  tbe  swan-maidens 
Hlal'gu^r,  Olriin  and  Hervor.  who.  divested  of  their  feather 
dresses,  stayed  with  them  seven  or  eight  years  as  their  wives. 
The  second  part  of  the  story  concerns  Volundr,  lord  of  the  elves, 
the  cuimlng  smith,  who,  after  learning  his  art  from  Mime,  then 
from  the  dwarfs,  came  to  the  court  of  King  Ni)H>)>r,  and  there 
defeated  in  fight  the  smith  Amilias.  Vblundr's  sword,  Mimung, 
with  which  he  won  this  victory,  was  one  of  tbe  famous  weapons 
In  German  epic  poetry.    In  tbe  Dietrich  cycle  it  descended  to 

*  Egill  was  compelled  to  prove  his  skill  as  an  archer  by  shooting 
an  apple  off  the  head  of  his  tluee-year-old  son;  he  is  thus  the 
prototype  of  WOliam  TdL 
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a  Wiiiich,  uid  W13  cumungly  (KhugEd  by  UBit- 
uana  loi  a  coinmoDn  blade  bciore  Wittkh'l  fighl  vith  DiMiicli. 
Nl)«)>r,  Is  Older  to  Kcure  ViSlandr'i  tavia*.  lamed  him  by  culling 
the  lidews  of  his  kneeA,  and  then  utabliihed  him  In  a  unittar  on  a 
Bdghbountig  island.  Tiie  smith  avenged  himidf  by  the  slau^Ia 
of  Nf)«>i'i  tin>  »iis  and  the  npc  vt  his  daughter  BodviMi. 
He  Ihen  loaied  amy  on  wingi  he  had  prepared.  The  atory  in 
Iti  main  outline*  bori  a  iiriUng  rcKmUance  to  the  myth  of 
DacdaluL  For  the  vengtanM  of  Vfllnndr  there  is  a  very  dose 
cnuntetpaft  in  the  medieval  veraions  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
Moorish  slave  oo  his  master.  The  denouement  of  Ibis  lak, 
which  made  ita  fint  appearance  in  European  Utenture  in  the 
Di  oMitmiia  lOpvt,  Venice,  3  vob.,  ijiS-1319)  of  Jovianus 
Pontanus  {d.  1505),  is  different ,  for  the  Moorish  slave  casts  himaeU 
down  from  a  high  tower.  Tbe  Aaion  of  the  ^uke^xaiian  play 
ol  Titia  Animiaa  was  eventually  derived  from  this  lource. 

Sworda  falhioned  by  Wayland  are  tegular  propertits  of 
medieval  romanct.  King  Rhydderich  gave  one  to  Meriin,  and 
Rimenhild  made  a  similar  gilt  to  ChiLl  Horn.  English  local 
Uwlition  placed  Wayland  Smith's  forge  in  a  ove  dose  to  the 
While  Hock  in  Berfcshiie.  If  a  horse  to  be  shod,  or  any  biohen 
tool  were  left  with  a  uxpenny  piece  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave 
the  repalra  wotdd  presently  be  executed. 

Hie  earliest  extant  record  of  the  Wayland  legend  is  the  lepro- 


The  Franli.  Catlort. 
into  the  possession  of  a  pToiessor  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne  atwut 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  wa«  presented  to  tbe  British 
Museum  by  Sit  A.  W.  Fianks,  who  bad  bought  it  in  Paris  for  a 
dealer.  One  fragmnit  iiio  Florence,  TTie  Itft-hind  compartment 
of  th£  front  of  the  casket  shows  Vtdundr  holding  with  a  pair  of 
longs  the  skull  of  one  of  Nft>o)V<  children,  which  be  is  fashioniog 
Into  a  goblet.  The  boy's  body  lies  at  hb  fret.  Bodvildr  and  her 
■ttnidant  also  appear,  and  Egill,  who  in  one  vetiion  made 
Vfilundr's  wings,  is  depicted  in  the  act  of  aldung  birda. 

See  also  Vijifamn  and  Powell,  Carpm  pott.  tor.  a.  pp.  168-1?4. 
Oxford,   iSSjf:  A.  5.   Napier,  Tin  Fiaaki  Cmlal  (Oilord,  tool); 

aa  (Heme's  Arcka,  Irvii..  Bcunnridi,  1»06|;  P.  Mauiua.  Da 
Witia*iiiitt  ■■  itr  Ultratut  lEiUngen  and  Leipiii.  i«») ;  C.  B. 
Dt^ngandF.Michel.VMiiJbnrftm  (Paris.  i8u).  SJ^Walier 
Seouhandkd  the  Waylaiid  l^end  hi  KtrnttmHi;  Ibetcan  dtamai 
eathesiib|celb«Boneb{Boiiii,  ItM),  English  venion  by  A.  Comyii 
Ojoaioa.  llgBf.AniDit  Doini  Oapn,  iHs).  H.  Dradimann 
(CnenhKen,  itat.  and  one  founded  «iK.  Simrock-)  Keniic  p«in 
en  WMand  Is  prisled  in  RichanI  Wagner's  CtHnmflu  Schdm 
<val  ilL  tai  ed.,  Leipilg.  1887). 
HkTO.  AMTHORT  (1745-1796),  American  soldier,  was  bora 

'  a  Yorkshire  failuly.    Aa  a  boy 
a  milituy  life.     He  was 


and  (1765)  tn  Nova  Scotia,  lAere  he  was  agent  [or  a  proposed 

cohwy.  He  married  in  1766  and  passed  the  neit  few  ytua 
on  the  Chester  couuty  fun  inhented  from  his  father,  bidding 
some  minor  offices  and  after  1774  taking  an  active  part  upon 
vaiious  patriotic  committees.  Having  recruited  and  organixed 
tbe  Fourth  Pennsylvania  battalion  ^  Continental  troops,  be 
£fit  saw  active  service  at  ita  bead  in  Canada  during  the  retreat 
of  Benedict  Arnold  after  the  Quebec  campaign.  HIj  eicellenl 
behavioiu  at  the  skinnish  ol  Three  Kivert  led  Philip  Sctuyler 
to  plac«  him  for  some  months  in  cr^nmand  of  TirornieToga- 
While  at  Ibis  post,  on  the  iial  of  February  1777,  he  was  com- 
missioned bri^dier-generaL  In  April  Washington  ordered  him 
to  lake  command  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Line  "  at  Monistown, 
and  he  rendered  distinguished  service  at  Brandywine  and 
GetmBBtown,  and  by  his  toolnesi  and  counge  at  Monmouth, 
after  tbe  retreat  of  Ceneial  Charles  Lee,  did  much  to  save 
the  day  tor  the  Americana.  Liter  in  1778  poliiical 
necessity  led  to  his  being  superseded  by  St  Clair,  his  ranking 
oflScer,  in  tbe  command  of  the  regular  Penn^Ivania  Imops,  but 
upon  Washington's  recommendation  he  organixed  a  new  Tight 
Infantry  mcps,  with  which  he  petlotraed  the  most  daring 
exploit  of  tbe  War  of  Independence — the  recapture  of  Stony 
Point  by  a  midnight  allack  (15-16  July  1779)  at  the  poinl  of 
tbe  bayonet.  This  well-planned  enterpeise  aroused  the  greatest 
enthuuBsm  throughout  the  country  and  won  for  Wayne  the 
popular  soubriquet  "  Mad  Anthony,"  Upon  the  diibandbig  of 
the  Ljght  Infantry  coipa,  Wayne,  again  in  eommand  of  tbe 
Pennsylvania  line,  rendered  eflective  service  in  counteracting 
the  eSect  of  Benedict  Arnold's  treason  and  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  Pennsylvania  troops.  In  17S1  Ite  was  sent  south  to  join 
Ctntni  Nalhanael  Greene,  but  in  Virginia  was  deflected  ts 
aid  Lafayette  against  Lord  Comwallis.  Alter  tbe  AacTictn 
■ueeess  at  Yoiktown,  Wayne  served  with  such  marked  success 
in  Georgia,  that  the  stale  rewartied  him  with  a  large  titv  planta- 
tion (which  proved  a  financial  failure)  and  Congteis  bieveted  him 
rnajor-gcneral.  In  1793  Washington  offered  bim  tbe  command 
of  the  regular  army  with  the  rani,  of  major-general  to  fight  the 
hostile  Indians  Donh.wat  of  tbe  Ohio,  who  had  been  rendered 
insolent  by  their  successes  over  General  Josiah  Harmar  In  1790 
'  General  Arthur  St  Clair  in  1791.  and  indirectly  to  comp<d 


Jrilish  to  yield  tb 


ts  they  held  or 


the  lakes.    Way 
his  troops  near  Piltsbuig  and  in  drilling  them  for  effective  servica 
the  reorganized  army.    Tix  goveminent  continued  Ita  efl'orta 
"'     '    ■■        -       ■■  --■  beyond  the 


c  the  Indians  tc 
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Wayne  had  transferred  his  lroiq»  toFort  WashingtonfCincinnali) . 
and  upon  leanung  of  the  failme  of  the  negotiations,  advanced 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  Greenville,  a  post  on  a  branch  of 
Ihe  Great  Miami,  about  80  m.  north  of  Cincinnati.  During  Ihe 
winter  he  also  slablishfd  an  outpost  at  the  scene  of  St  Clair's 
defeat.  Tbe  Indians  attacked  this  post.  Fort  Recovery, 
In  June  IT94,  but  were  repulsed  wilh  considerable  slaughter. 
Late  in  July  Wayne's  legion  of  regulars,  numbering  sbout  1000, 
was  reinforced  by  about  [600  Kentucky  militia  under  General 
Charles  Scoit.  and  the  comUmd  forces  advanced  to  the  function 
of  Ihe  Auglaiie  and  Maumce  rivcia,  where  Fort  Defiance  wai 
conslnicled.    Here  Wayne  mode  a  final  effort  to  treat  with  the 

them  on  the  nth  of  August  in  the  bailie  of  Fallen  Timbers, 
fought  near  the  falls  ol  the  Maumee,  and  almQsl  under  the  walls 
ol  Ihe  British  pott  Fon  Miami.  This  deusivc  defeat,  supple- 
mented by  the  Treaty  ol  Greenville,  which  he  ncgolioled  with 
the  Indians  on  the  311I  of  August  179;,  rcsulled  in  opening  Ihe 
Norlb-wcsl  to  civiliialion.  Wayne  retained  his  position  u  com. 
minder  of  Ihe  army  after  its  reorganization,  and  he  rendered 
lervicr  in  quelling  the  proposed  filibustering  expedilions  from 
Kentucky  a^insl  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  also  look  the  lead 
in  occupying  the  lake  posts  delivered  up  by  the  British.  WbQe 
engaged  in  this  service  he  died  st  Erie.  PennsylvaDia.  on  the  i5lh 
of  Decembci  1796,  and  was  Inlelred  there.  In  igeg  his  remabil 
wen  nmoml  to  St  David's  Churchyaid,  Radnor,  Pcnuylvaait. 
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See  Charles  J.  StSip  Uahft^Omna  Anikmy  Wayne  and  $kt 
Penntybamia  Line  (Philadelphia.  1893):  J*  Mumell.  (ed.).  Wufn$'s 
Orderly  Bock  ef  the  Northern  Army  at  Fort  Ticonderota  and  Mount 
independence  (Albany,  1859);  Boyer,«i4  Journal  of  Wayne'e  Cam- 
^ign  (Cincinnati  1866);  WilUam  Clark,  A  Jomrwd  ol  Uofor^ 
General  Anthony  Waynes  Campaitu  ngaintt  Ike  Skawmi  Indiam 

SfS&  owned  by  R.  C  Ballard  Thnuton);  H:  P.  Johnston,  The 
ormintoj  Stony  Point  (New  York,  1900};  J.  R.  Speazs,  Anthony 
ITaTM.CNew  York,  1903), 

WAYNESBORO,  a  borough  of  Franklin  county,  Penn^lvasda, 
U.S^,  near  Antietam  Cnpek,  about  14  m.  S.E.  o{  Chambexs- 
burg.  and  about  65  m.  S.W.  of  Harriabnrg.  Pop.  (1S90)  381 1 ; 
(1900)  5396;  (1910)  7199.  Wajmesboro  U  served  by  theCumber- 
land  Valley  and  the  Western  Maryland  railways.  It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  Soutii  Mountain,  and  under  the  borough  are  many 
caves  and  cav^ns.  A  setttement  was  made  here  about  1734; 
it  was  called  Mount  Vernon  for  twenty  years,  and  then  Wallace- 
town  (in  honour  of  an  early  settler)  until  the  dose  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  when  it  was  named  Wayncsborough  in  honour  of 
General  Anthony  Wayne;  a  village  was  platted  in  X797;  iu 
Charter  as  a  borough,  granted  in  x8z8,  was  repealed  in  1824  but 
was  revived  in  x  830^  the  spelling  being  changed  to  "  Waynesboro." 

See  Benjamin  M.  Nead,  Waym^on  (Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1900).. 

WATMFLBTB,  WILLIAM  (1395*1436),  English  lord  chancellor 
and  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  the  son  of  Richard  Pattene  or 
Patyn,  alias  Barbour,  of  Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire  (Magd.  Coll. 
Ozoo.  Reg.  f.  84b),  whose  monumental  effigy,  formerly  in  the 
church  of  Wainfleet,  now  in  Magdalen  College  Chapel  at  Oxford, 
seems  to  be  in  the  dress  of  a  merchant.  His  mother  was  Margery, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Brereton  of  that  ilk  in  Cheshrre(Ormerod's 
Cheshire,  iii.  81).  Of  Waynflete's  education  it  is  only  possible 
to  assert  that  he  was  at  Oxford  University.  It  has  hten  alleged 
that  be  was  a  Wykehamist,  a  scholar  at  Winchester  (Allege  and 
New  College,  (Mord.  But  unless  he  was,  as  is  improbable, 
the  "  Wflldrous  Pattney,  de  eadem,  Sar.  Dioc.,"  admitted  In 
1403,  he  was  not  a  scholar  of  Winchester,  and  in  any  case  was 
not  a  scholar  of  New  College.  Nor  was  he  a  commoner  in  college 
at  Windiester  or  at  New  0>llege,  as  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  Hall  books,  or  lists  of  those  dining  in  hall,  at  dthcr  college. 
That  he  was  a  day-boy  commoner  at  Winchester  is  possible, 
but  seems  unlikely.  He  was  never  claimed  in  his  lifetime  by 
other  college  as  one  of  its  alumni.  That  he  was  at  Oxford,  and 
probably  a  scholar  at  one  of  the  grammar  schools  there, 
before  passing  on  to  the  higher  faculties,  is  shown  by  a  letter 
of  the  chancellor  addressed  to  him  when  provost  of  Eton  (Ep. 
Acad.  Ozf.  Hist.  Soc  i.  158)  whidi  speaks  of  the  university 
as  his  "  mother  who  brought  him  forth  mto  the  light  of  knowledge 
and  Doonshed  him  with  the  alimony  of  all  the  sciences."  He 
is  probably  the  William  Barbour  who  was  ordained  acolyte  by 
Bishop  Fleming  of  Lincoln  on  the  21st  of  April  1420  and  sub* 
deacon  on  the  aist  of  Januaxy  1421;  and  as  "  WilUam  Barbour," 
otherwise  Waynflcte  of  Spalding,  was  oxxlained  deacon  on  the 
18th  of  March  1421,  and  priest  on  the  aist  of  January  1426, 
with  title  from  Spalding  Priory.  He  may  have  been  the  William 
Waynflete  who  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  the  King's  Hall, 
Cambridge,  on  the  6th  of  March  X428  (Exch.  Q.  R.  Bdle.  346, 
DO.  31),  and  was  described  as  LL.B.  when  receiving  letters  of 
protection  on  the  xsth  of  July  X439  {Proc.  P.C.  iii.  347)  to  enable 
him  to  accompany  Robert  Fit2Hugh,  D.D.;  warden  of  the  hall, 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome.  For  the  scholars  of  the  King's  HaO 
were  what  we  should  call  fellows,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  hall  on  the  3rd  of  Ayril  1360  of  Nicholas  of  Drayton, 
B.C.L.,and  John  Kent,B.A.,  instead  of  two  scholars  who  had  gone 
off  to  the  French  wars  without  the  warden's  leave  (Cal.  Ck>se 
Rolls).  William  Waynflete,  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Skendleby,  Lines,  by  the  Priory  of  Bardney  (Lincoln,  Ep.  Reg. 
f.  34,  Chandler,  x6),  on  the  X4th  of  June  1430,  may  also  have  been 
our  Waynflete.  There  was,  however,  aiX)ther  William  Waynflete, 
who  was  instituted  rector  of  Wroxhall,  Somerset,  on  the  17th  of 
May  1433  (Wells,  Ep.  Reg.  Stafford),  and  was  dead  when  bis 
successor  was  appointed  on  the  i8th  of  November  1436  (Wells, 
Ep.  Reg.  StUlington).  A  successor  to  the  William  Waynflete 
at  the  King's  Hall  was  admitted  on  the  3rd  of  April  X434* 


Meanwhile,  our  Waynflete  had  become  headmaster  of  ^^chester ; 
Mr  William  Wanneflete  being  paid  508.  as  Inf  ormator  scolarium, 
teacher  of  the  acholaxs  of  the  college,  for  the  quarter  bediming 
on  the  a4th  of  June  X430  (Win.  CoD.  Bursars'  Roll  8-9  Hen.  VI.) 
and  so  oontinnously,  under  many  variants  of  speUnig,  at  the  rate 
of  £xo  a  year  untfl  Michadmas  1441  {Y,C.H.,  Bucks,  ii.  154). 
He  was  collated  by  Bishop  Beaufort  at  some  date  unascertainable 
(through  the  loss  of  the  2nd  volume  of  Beaufort's  Episcopal 
Register)  to  the  mastership  of  St  Mary  Magdalen's  Hospital, 
a  leper  ho^ital  on  St  Giles'  Hill,  just  outside  the  dty  of  Win- 
chester (Vet.  Mod.  iiL  5).  The  first  recorded  headmaster  after 
the  foundation  of  the  college,  John  Mdton,  had  been  presented 
by  Wykeham  to  the  mastttship  of  this  hospital  in  1393  shortly 
before  his  retirement.  Its  emoluments,  amounting'  to  £9,  xis. 
a  year,  nearly  doubled  the  headmaster's  income. 

Under  the  influence  of  Archbishop  dhichdey,  who  had  himself 
founded  two  colleges  in  imitation  of  Wykeham,  and  Thomas 
Bekynton,  king's  secretary  and  privy  seal,  and  other  Wyke- 
hamists, Henry  VL,  on  the  xith  of  October  1440,  founded,  in 
imitation  of  Winchester  C!oUege, "  a  college  in  the  parish  church 
of  Eton  by  Windsor  not  far  from  our  birthplace,"  called  the 
King's  College  of  the  Blessed  Maxy  of  Eton  by  Windsor,  as  "  a 
sort  of  first-fruits  of  his  taking  Uie  govenmient  on  himself." 
The  college  was  to  consist  of  a  provost,  xo  priests,  6  choristers; 
35  poor  and  needy  scholars,  25  almsmen  and  a  magister  infor- 
mator  "  to  teach  gratis  the  scholars  and  aU  others  coming  from 
any  part  of  England  to  learn  grammar."  Only  two  fellows, 
4  choristers,  a  scholars  and  2  almsmen  were  named  in  the  charter 
and  probably  were  only  colourably  members.  Waynflete  was 
not,  as  alleged  {Dkl,  Nal,  Biog.),  named  a  fcUow.  On  the  5  th 
of  March  X440-144X,  the  king  endowed  the  college  out  of  alien 
priories  with  some  £500  a  year,  almost  exactly  the  amount  of 
the  original  endowment  of  Winchester.  On  the  3xst  of  July 
Z44X  Henry  VI.  went  for  a  week-end  visit  to  Winchester  College 
to  see  the  school  for  himself.  Here  he  seems  to  have  been  so 
much  impressed  with  Waynflete,  that  at  Michaelmas,  •  1441, 
Waynflete  ceased  to  be  headmaster  of  Winchester.  In  October 
he  appears  dining  in  the  haU  there  as  a  guest,  and  at  Christmas 
X442  he  recdved  a  royal  livery,  five  yards  of  violet  doth,  as 
provost  of  Eton.  Though  reckoned  first  headmaster  of  Eton, 
there  is  no  definite  evidence  that  he  was.  The  school  building 
was  not  begun  till  May  1442  {Y.C.H.,  Bucks,  ii.  154).  William 
Westbury,  who  left  New  (college,  "  transferring  himself  to  the 
king's  service,"  in  May  X442,  and  appears  in  the  first  extant 
Eton  Audit  Roll  X444-X445  as  headmaster,  was  probably  such 
from  May  X442.  If  Waynflete  was  headmaster  from  October 
X441  to  May  X442,  bis  duties  must  have  been  little  more  than 
nominaL  As  provost,  Wa3mflete  procured  the  exemption  of 
the  college  from  archidiaconal  authority  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
and  made  the  contract  for  completion  of  the  carpenter's  work 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle  on  the  30th  of  November 
X443.  On  the  2xst  of  December  X443  he  was  sworn  to  the 
statutes  by  Bishop  Bekynton  and  the  carl  of  Suffolk,  the  king's 
commissioners,  and  himself  administered  the  oath  to  the  other 
membors  of  the  foundation,  then  only  five  fdloivvs  and  eleven 
scholars  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  is  credited  with  having 
taken  half  the  scholars  and  feUows  of  Winchester  to  Eton  to 
start  the  school  there.  In  fact,  five  scholars  and  perhaps  one 
commoner  Idt  Winchester  for  Eton  in  14431  probably  in  July, 
just  before  the  dection.  For  three  of  them  ^-cre  admitted 
scholars  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  19th  of  July,  that 
college,  by  its  second  charter  of  the  10th  of  July  1443  havmg  been 
placni  in  the  same  relation  to  Eton  that  New  College  bore  to 
Winchester;  i^  it  was  to  be  recruited  entirdy  from  Eton. 
The  chief  part  of  Waynflete's  duties  as  provost  was  the  financing 
and  completion  of  the  buildings  and  establishment.  The  number 
of  scholars  was  largely  increased  by  an  election  of  25  new  ones 
on  the  26th  of  September  X444,  the  income  being  then  £946. 
of  which  the  king  contributed  £120  and  Waynflete  £18,  or  more 
than  half  his  stipend  of  £30  a  year.  The  full  number  of  70  scholars 
was  not  filled  up  till  Waynflete's  kst  year  as  provost,  1446^  144? 
(Eton  Audit  Roll).    So  greatly  did  Waynflete  ingratiate  himself 
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rabed  but  alighUy  above  thu  rivar  levcL  A  "  jaghsa  "  diffen  fcom 
a  "  warn  "  in  being  on  a  higher  levd  and  often  b^rond  the  reach  o£ 
irrigation.  Pasture  is  found  abundantly  in  the  hilu,  but  cultivation 
only  on  the  borders  of  the  main  streaoM.  Fassing  up  and  down  these 
main  watercourses*  there  is  an  appearance  oT  great  fertility  and 
wealth,  which  is  entirely  due  to  these  thriving  strips  of  vodure; 
their  restricted  and  narrow  limits  being  hardly  visible  from  the  river 
beds.-  From  above,  when  viewed  from  the  flanking  ridges,  the  vast 
extent  of  hill  country,  neither  high,  nor  imposing,  nor  difficult  of 
access,  but  invariably  stoinr  and  tough,  compares  strongly  with  the 
narrow  bands  of  enclosed  cultivation  winding  about  like  green 
ribbons,  and  marking  the  course  of  the  main  streams  from,  the  snow^ 
covered  peaks  to  the  plains.  The  physiography  of  Wasiristan  is 
that  of  tne  Kurram  to  the  north  rather  than  that  of  the  Soliman 
hills  to  the  south. 

The  Waziris  are  the  largest  tribe  on  the  £rontier,  but  their 
elate  of  dviUcatioii  is  very  low.  Tbey  are  a  race  of  robben  and 
murderers,  and  the  Waziri  name  i»  execrated  even  by  the 
neighbouring  Mabommedan  tribes.  Mahommedans  from  a 
settled  district  often  regard  Waziris  as  utter  barbarians,  and 
seem  inclined  to  deny  their  title  to  belong  to  the  faith.  They 
have  been  described  as  being  "  free-bom  and  murderous,  hot« 
beaded  and  light-hearted,  self-respecting  but  vain.'*  The  poverty 
of  their  country  and  the  cfiort  required  to  gain  a  subsistence  in 
it  have  made  the  Waziris  a  hardy  and  enduring  race.  Their 
physique  is  imcommonly  good,  and  th($ugh  on  the  average  short 
of  itature,  some  extremely  tall  and  large  men  are  to  be  found 
amongst  them.  They  are  j^nerally  deep-chested  and  compaa 
of  build,  with  a  powerful  muscular  development  common  to 
the  whole  body,  and  not  confined  to  the  lower  limbs  as  is  the  case 
•with  some  hill  tribes  of  the  Himalayas.  As  mountaineers  the 
Waziris  would  probably  hold  their  own  with  any  other  Pftthan 
tribe  of  the  frontier. 

Except  m  a  few  of  the  highest  hills,  which  are  well-wooded, 
the  Waziri  coimtiy  is  a  mass  of  rock  and  stones,  bearing  a 
poor  growth  of  grass  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  dark  evergreen 
bushes;  progress  in  every  direction  except  on  devious  paths 
Imown  to  the  natives  is  obstructed  by  precipices  or  by  toilsome 
itony  ascents;  and  knowledge-  of  the  topography,  a  mere 
labyrinth  of  intricate  ranges  and  valleys,  comes  only  as  the  result 
of  long  acquaintance.  Broken  grotmd  and  tortuous  ravines, 
by  ff^ftWing  crime  easy  and  precaution  against  attack  difficult, 
have  lostaed  violence  among  the  people  and  developed  in  them 
an  extraordinary  faculty  of  prudence  and  alertness.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  isolation  the  Waziri  has  become  independent, 
self-reliant  and  democratic  in  sentiment.  Through  the  in- 
accessibility of  his  own  country  to  lowlanders,  combined  with 
the  proximity  ol  open  and  fertile  tracts  inhabited  by  races  of 
Inferior  stamina,  he  has  developed  into,  a  confirmed  raider; 
and  the  passage  through  his  country  of  mountain  footpaths, 
connecting  India  with  Afghanistan,  has  made  him  by  frequent 
opportunity  a  hereditaiy  highwayman  as  well.  Ihe  women 
enjoy  more  freedom  than  amongst  most  Pathan  tribes,  and  are 
frequently  unfaithful.  The  ordinary  punishment  of  adultery 
is  to  put  the  woman  to  death,  and  to  cut  off  half  the  right  foot 
of  the  man.  Amongst  Waziris  also,  aa  amongst  other  Pathans, 
the  blood-feud  is  a  national  institution. 

The  Waziris,  who  number  some  40,000  fighting  men  altogether, 
are  divided  into  two  main  sections,  the  Dar«'^  Khel  (30*000) 
and  the  Mahsuds  (8000),  with  two  smaller  sections.  The  Darwesh 
Khel,  the  more  settled  and  civilized  of  the  two,  inhabit  the  lower 
hills  bordering  on  Kohat  and  Bannu  districts,  and  the  ground 
lying  on  both  udes  of  the  Kurram  river,  between  Thai  on  the 
north  and  the  Tochi  Valley  on  the  south.  The  Mahsuds,  who 
inhabit  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Tochi  Valley  on 
the  north  and  the  Gomal  river  on  the  south,  have  earned  for 
themselves  an  evil  name  as  the  most  confirmed  raiders  on  the 
border;  but  thejr  are  a  plucky  race,  as  active  over  the  hiUs 
IS  the  Affidss,  and  next  to  them  the  best^anned  laige  tribe  on 
tht  fyiBfttiM,  tile  Mahsud  country,  especially  that  part  within 
wt<|i<i|jjfcir>yDrti,  la  more  difficult  even  than'Tvah.  To 
~  '"  '^       ^J^  girt  by  aa  intricate  belt  of  uninhabited, 

tmd  ravines.    To  the  north  a  zone  of 
^flft  kM  thaa  <20  m.  in  width,  hilly 


and  difficult,  separates  the  Mahsuds  from  the  TcxliL  The 
Tochi  Valley  is  inhabited  by  a  degraded  Pftthan  tribe,  known 
as  Dautis,  who  have  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under 
British  protection  shioe  i8gs>  In  dealing  with  the  M^i^^^i^^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  from  Wana  to  Tank,  from  Tank 
to  Bannu,  and  from  Bannu  to  Datta  Khd,  or  for  a  diftsnir  of 
over  aoo  m.,  British  territory  is  open  to  Mahsud  depredations^ 
This  length  of  frontier  is  equal  to  the  whole  Thal-Kohat-Pesha^ 
war-Malakand  line,  covering  the  eight  or  ten  tribea  that  took 
part  in  the  frontier  risings  of  1897.  So  that  the  M*^mi^f  should 
really  be  compared  with  the  whole  of  those  ten  tribes,  and  not 
with  any  sin^  one. 

British  expeditions  were  needed  against  various  sections  of 
the  Waaris  in  i^s»,  1859,  i860,  x88o,  Mi,  1894,  1897  and 
190a. 

The  success  of  Sir  Robert  Sandfman  in  «iiiv<«tng  the  wild 
tribes  of  Baluchistan  had  led  to  a  similar  attempt  to  open  up 
Waziristan  to  British  civilization;  but  the  Pathan  is  much 
more  democratic  and  much  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  hia 
maliks  than  is  the  Baluchi  to  the  authority  of  his  chiefs;  and 
the  policy  finally  broke  down  in  1894,  when  the  Waziris  made 
a  night  attack  upon  the  camp  of  .the  British  Delimitation  Com- 
mission at  Wana.  The  Cortimission  had  been  appointed  to 
settle  the  boundary  with  the  Afghans,  and  the  Waziris  regarded 
it  as  the  final  threat  to  their  independence.  The  attack*  was 
delivered  with  such  determination  that  the  tribesmen  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  the  camp,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  friend  oould  be  distinguished  from  foe.  A  large 
force  of  11,000  British  troops  subsequently  traversed  the  trilMil 
country,  destroyed  their  towers  and  dictated  terms,  one  of  which 
was  that  the  Tochi  Valley  should  be  occupied  by  British  garrisons. 
But  still  there  was  trouble,  which  led  to  the  Tochi  expedition  of 
1897;  and,  in  spite  of  the  further  lessons  Uught  the  Waziris 
in  two  expeditions  in  1902,  the  attempt  to  "  Sandemanise  " 
Waziiistan  was  given  up  by  Lord  Curzon.  The  British  garrisons 
in  the  Tochi  and  Gomal  valleys  were  withdrawn,  and  two 
corps  of  tribal  militia,  from  1300  to  1500  strong,  were  gradually 
formed  to  replace  the  British  troops. 


See  Crammor  and  VocaJbtdary  af  Watiri  Pasktq,  hy  I.  G.  I^orimer 
,  1902}:  P^et  and  Mason's  FroHtitr  ExpedUiws  (1884} ; 


(Calcutta^  -,—,,  --„ . „ 

Mahsud  Waari  Operations  (1902),  EUue-book 


WAZZiH.  a  smaU  hillside  town,  60  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  Fez, 
Morocco.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  the  country  round, 
and  manufactures  a  coarse  white  woollen  doth  with  rough 
surface  from  which  the  Iiooded  cloaks  (called  j<Z/dM  are  nude. 
Its  proudest  name  is  D&r  D'manah— House  of  Safety— as  it  is 
sanctuary  for  any  who  gain  iu  limits,  on  account  of  the  tomh 
of  a  sainted  Idrisi  Sharif,  who  lived  there  in  x  727.  It  is  the  hea4.- 
quartcrs  of  his  descendants. 

WEALD.  THE,  a  district  m  the  south-east  of  England.  It 
includes  the  portions  of  Sussex,  Kent  and  Surrey  which  are 
enclosed  between  the  North  and  South  Downs— a  dbtrict  of 
Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  endrded  by  Upper  Cretaceous  hills. 
It  extends  from  Frensham  and  Petersfidd  on  the  Hampshire 
borders  to  the  English  Channd  between  Folkestone  and  East- 
bourne. With  the  exception  of  the  easternmost  part,  it  drains 
by  rivers  running  northward  and  southward  through  gapa  in  the 
Downs,  the  origin  of  which  is  considered  under  that  heading. 
The  Weald  was  formerly  covered  by  the  forest  of  Andredeslcah 
or  Andredswcald  ('*  the  wood  or  forest  without  habitations  ")» 
which  was  120  m.  in  length  and  about  30  in  greatest  breadth. 
About  1660  the  total  area  under  forest  was  estimated  at  over 
300,000  acres.  The  chief  remains  of  the  andcnt  forests  are 
Ashdown,  St  Leonards  and  Tilgate,  and  the  nomenclature  often 
indicates  the  former  extent  of  woodland,  as  in  the  case  of  Hurst- 
pierpoint  {hurst  meaning  wood),  Midhurst,  Fcmhurst,  Billings- 
hurst,  Ashurst  and  many  others.  The  forests  were  intcr^>ersed 
with  lagoons;  and  the  rainfall  being  very  great  caused  marshes, 
but  it  abated  in  consequence  of  the  cutting  down  of  the  Wcalden 
forests  for  fuel  in  the  extensive  ironworks  that  formerly  existed 
in  the  district.  The  locality  best  preserving  the  ancient  char- 
acter of  the  Weald  is  the  hilly  district  in  the  cenUc,  forming  a 
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pictunKpie  broken  range  running  east  and  west  under  the  name 
of  the  Forest  Ridges.  This  forms  the  mahi  water-parting  of  the 
Weald,  dividing  the  Vale  of  Sussex  from  the  Vale  of  Kent;  and 
was  also  the  seat  of  the  non  industry  which  was  piosecuted  by 
the  Romans  and  probably  earlier,  reached  its  higfaMt  impoitance 
in  the  z6th  and  X7th  centuries,  aiid  was  mabitabicd  even  tiU  the 
early  yean  of  the  19th  centuiy.  The  Andndealcah  had  an  early 
histocical  interest  as  forming  a  [diyBical  barrier  whidi  kept  the 
SoaUk  Saxona  faolated  from  other  Ssion  kingdoms.  DesoendiQg 
tnm  over  sea  upon  the  coastal  district  of  Sussex,  to  which  they 
gave  name,  towards  the  dose  of  the  sth  centuiy,  they  populated 
it  tUcUy,  and  mainfainwi  independence,  in  face  of  the  accretions 
of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years. 

WUJJDiEK,  in  geology,  a  thick  series  of  cstuarine  and  fresh- 
water deposits  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age,  which  derives  its  name 
bom  its  devetopment  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sasses.  In  the 
type  area  !t  is  eiposed  by  the  denudation  of  a  broad  aatklinal 
Md  fiR>m  which  the  higher  Cretaceous  beds  have  been  removed. 
The  Wcalden  rocks  fie  in  the  central  part  of  this  anticline  between 
the  escarpments  of  the  North  and  South  Downs;  they  extend 
eastwards  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Haslemere  and  Elland 
Chapel  to  the  west  between  Pevensey  and  Hythe.  This  fotma- 
tion  is  divisible  Into  two  portions,  the  Weald  CUy  above  and 
the  Hastings  Sands  below.  The  Weald  Clay  whidi  occupies  the 
central,  upland  part  of  the  area  from  Horsham  to  the  sea  coast 
eoaslBtt  of  dark  brown  and  bhie  days  and  shales,  occasionally 
mottled  ui  the  ndghbouxhood  of  sandy  lentldcs,  which  togetho* 
with  calcareous  sandstones,  shelly  limestones  and  nodukr  iron- 
stones take  a  subordiaate  place  in  the  series.  About  Hoisham 
the  Weald  day  is  xooo  ft.  thidc,  but  it  decreases  In  an  eastward 
direclioB;  at  Tonbridge  it  is  only  600  ft.  CerUhi  subordinate 
beds  within  the-  Weald  Clay  have  received  distinctive  namesw 
"  Horsham  stone  "  is  a  calcareous  iUiggy  sandstone^  often  ripple 
maikedfUStully  lessthan  5  ft.  thldc,  which  occurs  at  about  120  fL 
above  the  base  of  the  Chiy.  '*  Sussex  mari>Ie"  is  the  name  given 
to  SBote  than  one  of  the  high  Umestone  beds  which  are  mainly 
OMBposed  of  a  lazge  form  of  Fdudina  {P.  flwiorum) ;  some  of  the 
lower  MflBcstooe  bycrs  contain  a  small  spedes  {P.  susstxUtms). 
Tlie  Sussex  marble  (proper)*  occurs  about  xoo  ft.  bdow  the  top 
of  the  days;  it  is  the  most  important  of  the  limestone  binds, 
and  its  thidtness  varies  from  6  ft.  to  a  In.;  it  is  Imown  also  as 
Bcthenden  marble,  Petworth  marUe,  Laui^ton  stone,  ftc 
It  has  been  widely  used  in  the  Weald  district  in  church  architec- 
ture and  for  polished  mantdpiecesw  The  ironstones  were 
fnmeriy  smdted  in  the  western  part  of  the  area. 

The  Hastings  Sands  are  divisibte  into  three  raaui  subdivisibns: 
the  Toabridge  Wdls  Sand,  the  Wadhnnt  Qay  and  the  Aibdown 
Saad.  Like  the  ovcriyiiyWeaki  day  this  wriei  thickens  as  a  whole 
towards  the  wett.  In  the  west^  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand  is  sepa- 
rated into  an  upper,  and  lower  division  by  the  thickening  of  a  bedof 
cby— the  Griostead  Clay— ^hich  in  the  cast,  about  Rye,  Ac,  is  quite 
tUa:  at  Cuckfidd  a  second  clay  bed  15ft.  thick  divides  the  upper 
divinoa.  The  upper  beds  of  the  tower  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand  cause 
good  landsraprs  sxound  West  Hoathly  and  near  East  Grinstcad. 
The  Wadhurst  Clay  is  very  constant  in  character;  near  the  base  it 
fiwjuemly  contains  ch^-ironstone,  which  in  former  times  was  the 
Bam  sonree  of  supply  for  the  Weolden  iron  industry.  Moch  of  the 
hagher  portioQof  toe  Hastings  Sand  country  is  made  ef  the  Asbdowa 
Sands,  consisting  of  sand,  soft  sanrirtongs  and  subordinate  clay 
bends;  in  the  eait,  however,  clay  is  strongly  devdoped  at  the  hut 
of  this  group,  and  at  Fairii^t  b  more  than  360  ft.  thkk,  while  the 


the  top  of  the  Ashdown  Sands  and  m  the  Wsdhurst  day.  The  old 
town  of  Hastinga  is  boflt  on  Ashdown  ^and.  but  St  Leoouds  Is 
n^aly  on  Ttanbridge  Wells  Sand. 

,  Weahkn  beds  occur  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
m  the  Ue  of  Purbeck  in  Dorw.tshir&  The  WcaMen  antidlne  can 
be  trsoed  across  the  Channd  into  the  Bss  Boulonnais.  A  separite 
Wcalden  area  exists  in  nordi  Germany  between  Brunswick  and 
BcatheiflBt  in  the  Ostervakl  and  Teutoberger  Waki,  where  the 
Deister  Sandstone  (150  ft.)  conesooods  to  the  Hastings  Saads  and 
the  WUderthon  (70-100  ft.)  to  the  Weald  day.  The  former  contains 
valuable  coal  beds,  worked  in  the  neighbouniood  of  Obemldrchen, 
fbc,  and  a  good  building,  stone. 
The  fassOs  of  the  Weaklcn  beds  comprise  freshwater  shdlfiih, 
'     Palmima,  Mtkm»ptii,  Cynrni  and  cstuarine  and  marine 


fbnm  sqch  as  Oithtt,  £sagm  and  Jf}^  An  intenstirig  series 
of  dinosaurs  and  ptcrodactyUs  has  been  obtained  from  the  Wcalden' 
of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  which  Jptanodon  is  the 
best  known— a  laige  number  of  almost  entire  skeletons  of  this  senua 
were  diaoovered  in  some  buried  Cretaceous  valleys  at  Bernissart  in 
Belgium;  other  fornis  are  Hdgmsmkus,  OmUkocktinis,  OmitkoptU, 
Omcitosaurus  and  Tiiancsaunu,  Among  the  plant  remains  are 
Ckara,  BenneUttes,  Emtisiiites.FitUmia,  SagenapUru  and  TkujUei. 
The  fishes,  plants  and  reptiles  of  these  formations  possess  a  decidedly 
Jnrassie  aspect,  and  for  this  reason  several  authorities  are  in  favour 
of  retuninc  the  Wcalden  rocks  in  that  system,  and  the  close  re* 
lationsbip  between  this  forroatton  and  the  underiying  Purbeckiaa. 
both  m  England  and  in  Germany,  tends  to  support  tWs  view. 
..5^.^"TA*^*9y'»  Neocomiah,  l>uaBKCxiAN;  also  W.  Topley. 
"  Geotogy  of  the  WeaW."  ifssi.  detL  Surv^  (Loidon.  1875).  ^^ 

a.  A.  H.) 
WBALTH,  etymofeglcally  the  condition  of  weU-bdng,  pros- 
perity  in  its  widest  sense.  The  woid  does  not  appear  in  Old 
Eogliah,  but  is  a  Middle  English  formatton,  wUhe,  on  the  O.  Eng. 
wrfa,  wea-bdog,  from  m^,  wdl,  cognate  with  Dan.  t«f,  Ger. 
wohl.  The  original  moaning  sorvivcs  in  the /*ra>er /or  Me  JCsMf's 
Mojaiy  of  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  "  Giant  him  in 
health  and  wealth  long  to  live,"  and  in  "commonwealth," 
i.e.  good  of  the  body  politic^  hence  appUed  to  the  body  politic 
itself. 

In  ecoDomica,  wealth  is  most  commonly  defined  asoonsisting 
of  all  usdttl  and  agreeable  things  which  possess  exchange  value, 
and  this  again  is  genenlly  regarded  aa  coextensive  with  all 
desirable  things  except  those  which  do  not  Involve  labour  or 
sacrifice  for  their  acquisition  in  the  quantity  desired.  On 
analysis  it  will  be  evident  that  this  definition  implies,  directly, 
pidiminaiy  conceptions  of  qtiUty  and  value,  and,  indirectly,  of 
sacrifice  and  labour,  and  these  tenns,  familiar  though  they  may 
appear,  are  by  no  means  simple  and  obvious  in  their  tni^mi^. 
Utility,  for  the  purposes  of  economic  reasoning,  is  usually  hdd 
to  mean  the  capadty  to  satisfy  a  desire  or  serve  a  purpose 
(J.  S.  Mill),  and  In  this  sense  is  deariy  a  mnch  wider  term  than 
wealth.  Sunshine  and  fresh  air,  good  temper  and  pleasant 
mannen,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  means  of  gratification, 
material  and  immaterial,  are  covered  by  utility  as  thus  delhwd. 
Wealth  is  thus  a  species  of  utility,  and  in  order  to  separate  it 
from  other  spedes  some  dUtraaia  must  be  found.  This, 
according  to  the  genenl  definition,  is  exdiange  value,  but  a  Uttlt 
reflection  will  show  that  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  rather  to 
contrast  value  with  wealth.  "  Value,"  says  Ricaido,  expanding 
a  thought  of  Adam  Smith,  **  essentially  differs  from  riches,  for 
value  depends  npt  on  abundance  but  on  the  difikulty  or  fodlity  of 
production."  According  to  the  well-known  tablca  ascribed  to' 
Gregory  King  (164S-X7X3),  a  deficiency  of  a  small  amount  in  the 
annual  supply  of  com  will  raise  its  value  fsr  more  than  in  pro* 
portion;  but  it  would  be  paradoxical  to  argue  that  this  tise  in 
value  indicated  an  increase  in  an  important  item  of  national 
weslth.  Again,  as  the  mines  of  a  country  are  exhausted  and  its 
natujnl  resources  otherwise  impaired,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
remainder  may  take  place,  and  as  the  free  gifts  of  nature  are 
appropriated  they  become  valuable  for  exchange;  but  the 
country  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  so  much  the  wealthier  in  con* 
sequence.  And  these  difikulties  are  rather  increased  than 
diminished  if  we  substitute  for  value  the  more  familiar  concrete 
term  *'  money-price  "—for  the  contrast  between  the  quantity 
of  wealth  and  its  nominal  value  becomes  more  sharply  mnr^fj. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  total  money  value  of  the 
national  Inventoiy  a  dedine  were  obaexved  to  be  in  progress, 
wfaOst  St  the  same  time,  as  is  quite  possible,  an  increase  was 
noticed  in  the  quantity  of  all  the  important  items  and  an 
improvement  in  thdr  quality,  it  wonld  be  In  acomdanoe  with 
common  sense  toaay  that  the  wealth  of  the  conntry  was  in* 
creasing  and  not  decreasing. 

So  great  are  these  difficulties  that  some  economists  («.g. 
Ricardo)  have  proposed  to  take  utility  as  the  direct  measure  of 
weslth.  and,  as  H.  Sidgwick  has  pointed  out,  if  double  the 
quantity  meant  double  the  utility  this  would  be  an  ea^  and 
natural  procedure.  Bat  even  to  the  same  individual  the  inocase 
in  utility  is  by  no  means  simply  proportioned  to  the  increase  in 
quantity,  and  the  utility  of  different  commodities  to  different 
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Individuals^  and  a'  fotUori  of  differcBt  unooxits,  is  pcoverbiaL 
The  very  same  things  may  to  the  same  individual  be  productive  of 
more  utility  simply  owing  to  a  change  in  his  tastes  or  habits,  and 
a  different  distribution  of  the  very  same  things,  which  make 
up  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  might  indefinitely  change  the  quantity 
of  utility;  but  it  would  be  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  wealth  had 
increased  because  it  was  put  to  better  uses. 

We  thus  seem  thrown  back  on  value  as  the  essential 
charactenstic*  allowance  being  made  for  any  change  in  the 
standard  of  ^ue;  but  there  are  still  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
Some  things  that  undoubtedly  possess  value  or  that  can  command 
a  price  are  immaterial,  c^,  the  advice  of  a  lawyer  or  physician 
or  the  song  of  a  prima  doima,  and,  although  perhaps  the  skill 
of  aworkman  (inany  gradeof  the  social  scale)  might  be  considered 
as  attached  to  the  man,  as  a  coal  mine  is  attached  to  a  place, 
it  is  more  in  accoidanoe  with  popular  usage  to  consider  skill 
as  immatmal,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  seems  equally  natural 
prima  fade  to  confine  the  term  wealth  to  material  things  in  the 
commonaense.  Again,  the  credit  system  of  a  country  is  a  product 
of  great  labour  and  saoifioe,  it  is  most  doaely  connected  with  the 
prodoctioa  of  its  material  wealth  in  the  narrowest  sense,  and  it 
certainly  commands  a  pecuniary  value,  and  yet  credit  is  more 
generally  held  to  be  a  rqwesentative  rather  than  a  part  of  wealth, 
owing  apparently  to  its  insubstantial  character.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  materiality  some  writers  have  insisted  on  relative 
permanence  and  possibility  of  accumulation  as  essential  attributes 
of  wealthy  and  have  thus  still  further  oairowed  the  scope  of  the 
definition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ft  Is  on  many  grounds  desirable 
in  economics  to  use  terms  as  far  as  possible  in  their  popular 
acceptations;  but  this  rule  must  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
|»imary  object  in  view.  In  nearly  every  department  of  know- 
ledge in  whkfa  popular  terms  have  been  r^ained  it  has  been  found 
necessary  either  constantly  to  use  qualifying  adjectives  where 
the  context  is  not  a  suffident  guide,  and  in  some  cases,  when 
arudysis  disdoses  very  different  elements,  to  make  a  seleaion. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  use  a  term  with 
some  variation  in  the  definition  according  to  the  branch  of  the 
subject  in  hand.^  Applying  these  rules  to  the  definition  of  wealth, 
perhaps  the  best  aohition  is  that  which  is  generally  connected 
with  German  ffim^mitrtw  («.f .  Adolf  von  Hdd).  Wealth  consists 
of  utilities,  and  in  the  first  great  department  of  economics — 
the  eoHsumpHom  of  wealth—  it  is  utility  with  which  we  are 
principally  concemed—ihe  Idea  of  value,  for  example,  being 
overshadowed.  The  most  general  law  of  the  consumption  of 
wealth  is  that  successive  portions  of  any  stock  give  a  diminishing 
amount  of  utility  when  consumed.  Then  in  the  department 
of  the  prodtuHon  of  wealth  the  most  important  characteristics 
are  the  labour  and  sacrifice  necessary  to  put  the  utilities  desired 
into  the  things  and  to  place  the  things  where  they  are  wanted. 
The  Idea  of  value  Is  again  secondary  and  subordinate.  We  can 
scadBy  see  the  part  pbyed  by  nature,  labour  and  capital  le- 
spectivdy  in  the  production  of  any  commodity  without  con- 
sidering the  effeOt  on  its  value  of  the  various  factors;  we  can 
understand  the  prind[4es  of  divisi<m  of  labour  and  of  the 
relative  productiveness  of  luge  and  small  Industries  without 
entering  into  questions  of  value  except  in  the  most  general 
manner.  In  the  department  of  the  dislHbttliau  of  wealth  the 
fundamental  oonosptkm  Is  the  right  of  appreprlation;  and 
aooordingly  J.  &  Mill  very  prepcriy  commences  this  part  of 
his  subject  by  an  account  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
ndallstfc  and  individual  sjrstems  of  property.  It  is  quite 
possible  under  the  former  to  conceive  of  all  the  distribution  bdng 
made  without  any  exfaange  and  with  rdcreooe  simply  to  the 
wants  or  the  deserts  of  the  members  of  the  sodety.  Tims  it  is 
not  uatH  we  arrive  at  the  department  of  the  exchange  of  wealth 
tfcai  the  fhifsctrristic  of  value  becomes  predoim'nant,  althou^ 
Mhiait  ctowiy  connected  with  utility  and  labour  and 

ulties  of  definitions  in  political  economy 
PHneiple$  ej  PoHticat  Economy,  bk.  L  ch.  ii., 
pe^md  Metked  ef  PdiUeai  EcvMmy. 


Usually,  however.  It  will  be  found  that  in  most  cases  anythsnf 
whidi  can  fairly  be  dassed  as  wealth  in  one  department  is  aho 
wealth  in  the  others,  and  thus  the  definition  is  reached  that 
wealth  in  general  consists  of  all  *'  consumable  utilities  which 
require  labour  for  their  production  and  can  be  appropriated 
and  exchanged."  It  only  remains  to  add  that  "  utilities  "  may 
be  divided  into  "  inner  "  and  *'  outer  "  (to  translate  the  German 
literally) — the  "inner"  being  such  as  are  simply  sources  of 
personal  gratification. to  their  possessor,  «.{.  a  good  ear  for 
music;  the  "  outer  "  utilities  again  may  be  divided  into  "  free  " 
and  "  economic,"  the  former,  as  a  rule,  e.g  sunlight,  not  bctng 
the  result  of  labour  and  not  capable  of  appropriation  or  exchange* 
and  the  latter  as  a  rule  possessing  each  of  these  marics.  It 
is  these  '* economic  utilities"  whidi  constitute  wealth  in  the 
specific  sense  of  the  term,  although  its  use  may  be  extended 
by  analogy  to  indude  almoat  all  utilities. 

See  A.  hfanhall,  PrineitUs  of  Be&n^mks  (1907);  J.  B.  Clark 
PkUosofAj  of  WeaUh  (1886)  and  DistribttUtm  of  Wtaith  (1899): 
W.  E.  iicarn,  PluUdoo  (1864);  F.  A.  Walker,  PoliUcal  Economjf 
(1888);  and  J.  &  Nkbobon,  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(19Q3).  a.S.N.) 

WBAPOI  (0.  Eng.  wi^M,  cf.  Du.  vapeu,  Ger.  Wappe,  also 
WappeHf  a  coat  of  aims,  heraldic  shidd),  any  instrument  of 
off^ioe  or  defence,  more  usually  a  term  confined  to  offensive 
or  attacking  instruments.  The  general  sketch  of  the  history 
and  devdopment  of  weapons  of  offence  and  ddence  is  ^ven 
under  Asms  amd  Abmoux;  partjcutor  weapons  are  treated 
under  such  heads  as  Halbesd,  Lance,  Speak,  Swoid»  Gum, 
Pistol,  Ritu,  Obdnanck  and  Machzme-«ums. 

WBAR,  a  river  of  Durham,  England,  rising  in  the  Pennine 
chain  near  the  Cumberland  border,  and  travecsing  a  valley 
about  60  m.  in  length  to  the  North  Sea,  with  a  drainage  area 
of  458sq.m.  A  series  of  streams  draining  from  the  hills  between 
Killhope  Law  and  Bumhope  Seat  (2452  ft.)  are  collected  at 
Wearhead,  up  to  which  point  iht  valley  is  traversed  by  a  branch 
of  the  North-Eastem  railway.  Hence  eastward,  past  the  small 
towns  of  St  John's  Chapd  and  Stanhope,  and  as  far  as  that  U 
Wobingham,  Weaidale  is  narrow  and  piauresque,  sharidy 
ali^aed  by  high-lying  moorland.  Below,  it  takes  a  south^easteriy 
bend  ss  f  ar  as  Bishop  Auckland,  then  turns  northward  and  nortl^ 
eastward,  the  course  of  the  river  becoming  extremdy  sinuous. 
The  scenoy  is  particularly  fine  where  the  river  sweeps  round  the 
bold  peninsula  which  beus  the  cathedral  and  castle  of  the  dty 
of  Durham.  The  valley  hue  continues  northeriy  until  Chetto-* 
le-Street  is  passed,  then  it  turns  north-east;  and  soon  the  river 
becomes  navigable,  carrying  a  great  traffic  in  coal,  and  having 
its  banks  lined  with  factories.  At  the  mouth  is  the  laige  seaport 
of  Sunderland. 

WBA8BL  {PfOarius  nifalis),  the  smallest  European  species 
of  the  group  of  mammals  of  which  the  polecat  and  stoat  are 
well-known  members  (see  Caknivosa)  .  The  weasd  is  an  degant 
little  animal,  with  dongated  dender  body,  back  mudi  arched, 
head  small  and  flattened,  ears  short  and  rounded,  neck  long  and 
flexible,  limbs  short,  five  toes  on  each  foot,  all  with  sharp,  com- 
pressed, curved  daws,  tail  rather  short,  slender,  cylindrical,  and 
pointed  at  the  tip,  and  fur  short  and  dose.  The  upp«-parts,  out* 
side  of  limbs  and  tail,  are  uniform  reddish  brown,  the  under-parts 
white.  In  cold  regions  the  weasd  turns  white  in  winter,  but  less 
regularly  and  only  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  stoat  or 
ermine,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  smaller  sise  and 
the  absence  of  the  black  tail-tip.  The  length  of  the  head  and 
body  of  the  male  is  usually  about  8  in.,  that  of  the  taU  3|  in.; 
the  female  is  smaller.  The  weasd  is  generally  distributed  through- 
out Europe  and  Northern  and  Central  Asia;  and  is  represented 
by  a  dosidy  allied  animal  in  North  America.  It  possesses  all 
the  active,  courageous  and  bloodthirsty  disposition  of  the  rest 
of  the  genus,  but  its  diminutive  sise  prevents  it  attacking  and 
destroying  any  but  the  smaller  mammals  and  birds.  Mice,  rats, 
water-rats  and  moles,  as  well  as  frogs,  constitute  its  principal 
food.  It  is  generally  found  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
but  it  can  not  only  pursue  its  prey  through  holes  and  crevices 
of  rocks  and  under  dense  tangled  htrbage,  but  follow  it  up  the 
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Mom  ind  bniKbei  at  tnci,  or  even  IiUo  [be  « 

vilb  pofect  MM.     It  construct)  ■  oat  of  dried  Uama  tad 
kdiBge  pltced  in  >,  bole  [a  the  pound  or  a  buk  or  hgOor  tree, 


ia  wbicli  t  bringi  up  i  li  c  of  four  o  ax  (usuiQy  five)  yoong 
ODtt.  The  malliec  Kill  dcf  od  he  young  mlh  be  utmost  dcQicia- 
tua  iguiut  uijr  usulan  and  has  been  kaon  to  nciiks  her 
nn  life  ntbei  Ibm  deoert  tben  (R.  L.*) 

VIATHSR  (O.  Eng,  vt/kr;  the  wold  is  oimmoii  to  Teotonle 
tugiuen;  cf.  Du.  mJcr,  Dm.  reir,  led.  kEf,  ind  Cer.  Wclla 

dcrtrcd  '^  wiod  ")*  the  conditlDn  of  the  Atniaqihcrc  la  rcgud  to 
'  abaence  of  vind  or  dovd,  [[■  dij- 


imidlty,  ind  lU  the  vuIods  meteDtDbgial  pbenor 
(rc  Ueieokolocv).  Tbe  lerm  "H'eatbeiiag"iiuedkgraIogy 
bI  lit  (ndiul  ■MioQ  oi  tbe  i>e«tlier  upon  lod^  and  ii  also 
•ppHed,  fn  arddtecturc,  to  tbe  IndiDation  or  slope  outwards 
(ivEQ  to  corokcs,  string  courses  and  window  liUs,  to  throw  oS 
ILc  nln. 

WUTKB.  JiMBI  BAIRD  (1B33-  ),  ABOiCBD  lawyer 
tod  p<diiJc*l  teader,  was  bom  at  Diyton,  OUo,  on  tba  iTtb  of 
Jnne  iljj.  He  itudwd  Isw  at  Cioduialt,  Ohio,  snd  lervcd  on 
lit  Ftdcial  side  [n  the  Ovll  War,  becoming  colonel  In  November 
1I61;  ha  waa  musiend  out  ia  May  TS64,  and  In  Maiet  iMj 
n)  tccveied  bdgaiiiei-geiiera]  of  voionieeta.  Ife  was  district- 
utoniey  for  tbe  Ktoad  Judidil  District  of  Iowa  In  iS6^ig7o 
lad  la  auowr  of  internal  revenue  fn  Iowa  in  iSSj-iS;]^  and 
•11 1  repte*enlativB  in  Congress  in  1819-1881  and  In  188S-1S89, 
bdag  elcetad  by  a  Gnenback-rcmoaatic  fuiion.  In  iBSo  be 
feai  tbe  candidate  of  Lbv  Greenback  party  for  president  and 
nceind  a  popular  vote  of  108,5781  and  In  1S91  he  wis  Iha 
caadidale  of  the  People's  parly,  and  recdvcd  >i  electonl  vote* 
lad  a  popular  vote  of  1,041,031. 

WUVU^RtD.  tbe  name'  bf  which  ■  group  of  between 
we  and  joo  speoei  an  now  anilfy  eaDed,  fram  tin  dabotalely 
nieiwoven  neus  ibst  many  of  them  build.  lome  of  the  slractutes 
Uag  of  tbe  most  survcUous  kind.    By  the  Mtr  lyilematfiU 


■be  genera  OrMu,  Lojia.  Emiirna  and  Pmttta;  tad  H  wu 

G.  L.  Cuvicr  who  in  iSiy  first  brought  together  thoe  dissevered 


'Fint  bolDwed  in  this  lonii  •ppwently  by  J.  V.  Sttpbaai  in 
■&!«  (C.  Shaw's  (km.  Ztsltfj,  aiv.  pt.  i.  p.  m);  but  in  17S1  I. 
Uiban  (5n»uu.  i,  p. uS)  bd called  ibe ■'TrimpiaU du Siiii.il" 
<*  BaSoB  Ike  ''  ittver  «»le.'-  from  iu  babil  of  eno-imng  ibe  »rn 
c'lWcaCE  iavhkhil  wukept  wiibwcb  vtRUble  fibrei  at  il  could 

P,  and  hence  in  17S8  Cndin  named  1(  Omiml  laUr.  la  iSoo 
,  U.  Daudin  UKd  Ibe  (em  "  rnwi'n  "  [or  Mveial  ipeciBi  ol  ibc 
uvnnn  nnui  Ltxit,  and  Ihl»  wai  adopied  lonie  years  later  by 
Caria  as  Die  equivaleat  of  his  Plactnt.  as  aeolinacd  ia  tb*  text. 


(be  genus  Yiiwi  with  fta  lilies,  10  is  to  nuke  of  them  1  lub- 
family  Ploaiwu,  iriiich  In  1S47  was  raised  by  J.  Cabania  to 
tbe  rank  of  a  family  FI«tidM—i,  step  tbe  propriety  of  wbidi 
has  since  been  generally  admitted,  Ibou^  tbe  groundsfor  taking 
it  lie  such  aa  could  not  be  hdd  valid  In  my  other  order  than 
IbU  of  Paatm.  Tba  PiacMat  ue  dosdy  related  to  the 
Ftiyi^Uai  (see  Fihcd),  and  are  now  ^vidcd  fnto  two  sub- 
families, the  Fhccinat  and  Vididiat,  tbe  tunnel  chiefly  found 
in  Africa  and  Its  islands,  the  Utter  in  tbe  Etbio^in,  Auattalian 

P^iapa  the  most  lyplcil  FloctinB  seavarWrd  b  Bypknt- 
cnoM  CKaaala,  an  Africu  (pedei ,  and  it  ia  to  tlw  Ethiopijtn 
Regioii  that  by  far  the  greUcM  nnmber  of  these  birds  beliiog, 
'     it  they  se  


iovarfably  domed— Mhtn  (nch  m  the  most  ty{dcai  L 
wotver-bin],  PItetm  laya)  labdcMo  singular  structures'  «I 
dosriy  and  Bnifom^  faterwairea  tendrils  or  fine  roots,  that 
often  hang  iran  tbe  hon^  of  a  tne  over  water,  and,  startinK 
with  ■  sohdiy  wiou^t  tope,  open  out  into  a  globular  chnmbcr, 
and  then  contnct  Into  a  tube  several  inches  In  length,  ilinHiili 
which  tba  birds  eSect  Ibeir  exit  and  mtiaacB.  But  tbe  nuM 
wonderfal  Bests  of  all,  and  faideed  tba  meat  woodeifnl  bi 
birds,  are  those  of  tbe  Hi-callBi  lodable  grodMak,  T' " 
fKint,  of  Afrio.    Tlisa  arc  compoacd  wholly  of  gi 


le  aggregated  m 


ileicribed  and  fignrol  by  Sooth  African  traveller*  that  Ihoe 
ia  HD  need  here  to  dilate  lonerr  on  thdr  marvdi.  It  may  he 
added  that  this  spedts  of  weaver-hiid,  known  to  French  writen 
a*  tbs  at-Ukam,  h  of  eneptionally  dull  plumage. 

Tbe  gnnp  of  widowJnrds,'  Viiuinat,  b  remarkable  lar  the 
extnocdlnuy  gnwtb  of  tbe  tail-(tatbaa  in  tlw  maka  at  tbe 
bRcding.«etsan.  In  the  largest  specks  VUmb  (awnetimei 
called  Ctoo)  fragw,  the  cock-Uid,  which,  with  the  oceptloB 
oi  a  acailet  and  boll  bii  on  the  upper  wing-covcns,  is  nbtilf 
black,  then  ia  da^ly  a  great  dongation  of  tbe  rcOiicesi  bU 

pair  of  leathers  have  the  webs  greatly  widened,  and  through 
the  twisting  of  tbe  shafts  their  InfOiM-  surfaces  are  veilJcally 
opposed.  These  featbeia  arc  aanpaiativdy  short,  ami  erul  in  a 
hair-like  filament.  The  next  pair  aie  prodoced  U  the  length 
of  abont  a  foot — tha  bird  not  bdog  so  big  as  a  sparrow 
droop  graeefvllr  in  the  lomi  of  ■  sicklb    But  Ibis  (s  n 

and  ran  along  tha  margin  of  tba  ooter-  web,  only  becaiBlr^ 
dstadied  when  the  feather  Is  fsD  grown.*  In  another  spcdca 
"'.  frindfalit,  the  middle  two  palii  of  rectilcca  are  eqmUi 


wbco  Ibe  niaitlM  of  tbe  two  piln  ai 


this  bird  the  vidow. 


el  Ibeoaious  (;.•.)  and 

stockang  buiic^im 


Sfc^ur  and  ku«  trafai"  ^IL  HiM. 

u  long  Bfo  drscribed  by  Brfaoa  (OnA 
n  rectnlly  by  SUKklaad  (Onfr.  Ont- 
.9.  f>-  S9)' 
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k  MR  of  gFUnder  b  fonned.'  The  Eemiki  <rf  lO  the  widow-lunk 
dificc  Kmtl]'  in  appcuuce  from  the  milei,  and  ue  leiicnlly 
dothed  ia  ■  pliunen  ot  mottled  bioini. 

UmHy  dHCd  mtli  the  nraavtr-lurda  la  a  vatt  E^ip  of  imall 
•ced^atinsfoniB,  atUnoned  ^Mnwiliwu,  but  for  wGicb  EitnUinsi 
WMld  ■am  to  bB  •  mine  fiiniii  nuie.    Tbst  OHiipnbciii]  ibe 

dmih  EiMUs  (man^MB,  nucmeg-buil^Viius  MiuAi/iiru.  ni- 
bttk,  PMia  mtlta  Bnd  efai«i>uHf»,  culihroau.  .tnnduia /aiciiUii, 
aejkv*  ipamiw,  Jimio  orrmwa  and  many  otlien.  Msny  of 
tbM>  «ncn  lie  common  to  ATiicc  ud  lodla,  ud  khm  ilu  to 
Aititnlii.  (A.  N.) 

WBAVnO.  "Dta  proctia  of  mvEof  coDiIM  In  intelulng, 
*t  tight  tn^tt,  two  01  Dtore  lerle*  of  flodble  mtterUli,  ol  vhich 


Wckviag,  thenloie,  only  embncea  one  icctloa  of  the  teiiile 
lodiutiy,  tor  Idted,  plaited,  netted,  hoileiy  ud  Ua  fabric!  lie 
outride  thb  definition.  Felting  coniiiti  in  btinghiK  mum  of 
looK  StiKi,  BKh  *i  wool  end  hair,  nnder  the  csmbtned  influenos 
of  heat,  m^flure  and  friction,  when  tLey  become  finnly  inter- 
locked In  eveiy  diieclion.  Plaited  tabrin  have  osly  one  atria 
ol  tbieadi  iMeriacal,  and  time  at  other  thia  ifgbt  anglea. 
In  IMU  all  Ihieadi  aie  held  in  llieit  appointed  placet  by  lunu, 
which  in  lied  nhcrevei  one  thread  intenecU  another.  Hoseiy 
fabrio,  whether  made  from  ooe  or  aianythreads,aieheld  totetber 
by  iolenectlDg  a  lerics  of  loopa;  while  lace  fabiici  are  tanned 
to'  paning  one  let  of  threads  between  and  round  imall  poupe 
o(  a  Kcond  let  of  thieada.  Instead  of  moving  tbem  from  aide  to 
aide.  Notwillotandlng  the  foregoing  Umitatlmi,  woven  fabdca 
aie  vaticd  in  teituic  and  have  an  enoimaui  range  of  application. 
The  demand)  made  b^  prehiMorie  man  for  fi^a  deigned  for 
.-iniliing  ud  shelter  veie  few  Bod  simple,  and  tbe»  were  luhioned 
by  interlacing  ilrips  a£  fibrous  cuteiU  and  grasses,  which  in 
their  natural  condition  were  long  enough  for  the  purpose  in 
band.  But,  as  be  passed  fism  a  suit  of  savagery  into  adviliied 
being,  bis  needs  developed  with  hia  culture,  and  those  needs  sn 
■till  eateDding.    It  no  longer  su&ces  to  minister  to  indindual 

also  be  tonsidetcd. 

The  invention  of  spinning  (;.•.)  pen  ■  great  impetus  to  the 
Introduction  of  varied  eflccts;  prcviousty  the  use  of  muliicolouted 

for  variety  eitended  [ar  beyond  the  limits  of  colour,  and  diSerent 
materials  were  onploycd  either  separately  or  conjointiy,  together 
with  difleient  schemes  olinleiUdng.  Eventually  the  weaver nai 
called  upon  to  furnish  articles  possessing  lustre,  softncu  and 
delkacy;  or  those  ibai  combiae  stiength  and  durability  wilb 
diverse  cidoutlags.  with  a  snowy  whiteness,  or  with  elaborate 
ornamentation.  In  cold  onmiiiBS  a  demand  aiose  lor  wans 
dolhing,  and  in  hot  ones  for  coolo-  materials;  while  commerce 
and  industry  have  mjuisiiioned  fabrics  that  vary  [rom  normal 
ctaaracteiistici  to  those  tint  eiceed  an  inch  in  thickness.  In 
order  to  meet  these  and  other  requirements  the  world  has  been 
•earthed  for  suitable  law  materials.  From  the  animal  kinedom, 
wool,  hair,  fur.  feathers,  silk  and  the  i^na  fibre  have  long  been 
proctued.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom,  cotton.  Ban.  hemp, 
jote,  ramie  and  a  host  o!  other  leas  known  but  almost  equally 
valuable  materials  are  derived.  Amongst  minerals  there  are 
gold,  silver,  oipper,  brass,  iron,  glass  and  asbestos.  In  addition, 
strips  of  paper,  or  skin,  in  the  plain,  gill,  silvered  and  painted  con- 
ditions ate  available  as  well  as  artificial  fibres.  All  ol  the  fore- 
going may  be  used  alone  or  in  combination. 

From  auch  varied  raw  materiala  it  is  not  aurprising  that  woven 
fabrics  should  piesent  an  almost  endless  variety  of  efleds;  yet 
these  dUerences  are  only  in  pan  due  to  the  method  of  weaving. 
TTuproceiiesef  hlf»tMBg(g.v.).,merceridng  (4.1.),  dyeing  (j.i.). 
printing  (see  T»»BM  gl^iiptc)  and  finishing  (f.t.)  contribute 
'  ~BCt  of  the  resultant 
k  of  threads  spun  in 


iMmnmu.  TscamcoLOoy 

AH  weaving  schemes  are  reducible  to  a  few  elementaiy 
prindples,  but  no  sttempted  classification  hai  been  quite 
successful,  for  tabria  are  constantly  met  with  that  poaseia 
characteristics  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  one  dass,  but  lack 
others  which  are  deemed  equally  typical.  Nevertheless,  since 
some  classification  is  essential,  the  foUowing  will  be  adopted, 
namely:  Group  r,  to  include  all  fabrica  made  Itom  one  warp 
and  one  weft,  provided  both  sell  of  threads  nmain  panllel  in 
the  finished  article  and  are  intersected  to  give  the  requisite  feel 
),  to  include  (d)  fabrics  constructed 
weft,  or  two  wefts  and  one  warp, 
as  in  thoic  that  an  hacked,  reversible  and  figured  with  eilra 
material;  (A)  two  or  more  distinct  fabrics  built  simuhaneoualy 
from  two  or  more  warps  and  wefta,  as  in  two,  three  and  other 
ply  cloths;  {c}  fabrica  built  by  so  intenecting  two  or  more 
warps  and  wefta  that  only  one  tenure  results,  as  in  loam-aiade 
tapestries  and  figured  repps.  Group  5,  to  Indude  fabrics  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  weit  or  warp  rises  vertically  from  the  ground- 
work ol  a  finished  ;Hece,  as  In  velveteens,  velvets,  pluabcs  and 
piled  carpels.  Groups  4,  to  embrace  all  fabrics  In  which  one 
portion  of  the  warp  is  twisted  partially,  or  wbrily,  round  another 
portion,  as  in  gauzes  and  lappet  cloths.  Although  some  fabrics 
do  not  appear  to  fall  into  any  of  the  above  dividons,  and  in 
otben  Ibe  essential  features  o(  two  or  more  groups  ate  combined, 
yet  the  grouping  enumeiated  above  is  sufficient]}  induiive  for 

The  fabrics  Included  tn  CroDp  I  are  affected  by  the  nalDie  and 
closeness  of  the  yams  employed  In  their  coiatrunKm,  by  cotnir.  a 
by  the  scheme  of  ioienecting  tbc  threads.  The  sett  inponam 
— ■-—  of  this  groujj  k  Piaiu  r'-"'-   ^-  —'-■-■■  -*■- — *  — •- 

schorhD'aliernaldy.  asin  fig- 1,  which  shows 

a  leciioni  of  plain  cfolh.  Sudi  a  fabric  wouM, 

irimir  ot  hi»  (light  araameautkn,  yet  this  is 

id  thin  thnads  of  warp  and  weft 

.-  ...J.  .*  -- — .-  aconugaied 


INDUSnUAL  TZCHMCQL0GY1 

vc  or  btrlsw  < 


Flc.  3-— Feuc-tbnad  1  TwilL       fie.  4-— FouT'tlucad  )  TwOL 

pick  Ibu  uother,  tbe  riba  mty  vuy  in  width  utd  Hull  orauiieiit 
HUT  be  intteduad  between  thg  riU.  u  Id  Gg^  i,  6  and  7,  >b«e  the 
duk  iquuet  reprocfit  waqi  upon  (he  uirface.  TwDU  may  be 
brokcfl  up  Lata  Mags,  luenfea.  hiur*  «iid  otbrc  goMncukaL 
deiifiu;  all  of  whicli  nuy  be  preducnl  by  levFrsings  in  tne  diaganil 
,  or  by  Rventnf  tJie  *iT«ve  aS  an  unequal  twill.  Fig-  d  U  n 
g,  Dimdyi  ft  twill  revtned  in  one  direction-  Fi^,  9  ii  4  diamoad. 


Fic  7.— Fiacy  TwilL  Fig.  «.— rip»«. 

a  (liiadt  tad  ptulnt  il  cloa  eooufh  logelber  u  node 

:•  tt  inteneoioB  invisfalej  ibi  tkieadi  eTlbc  ether  let . 

cr  and  lever  in  number.  Saiini  differ  Irom  twilk  in  haiiic 
nrpthntd  lifted,  or  depTHacd.  lepentely.  but  not  aucceeiivriy 
ifrrtlDupwudiof  thirty  thretdt  of  warp  and  wed  are  required 
nnplete  the  varioui  echeniei  at  uitersecting.  if  titc  inlen  ■- 
__^  -v-  i_. — ^^t^-,  -^  eqii*l  the  wfavc  it  uid  to  be  peift 


aalab.  ii.buiif  ilKlmcTv 

And.  fm>[  ficiliiin  are  oflertd  for  the  developiiwDl 


every  poiDt  01  imeriection  u  divti 
Bmadit  an  labrrc*  in  which  both 
wregulariy  upon  (he  vurface  to  pi 
tbey  nay  b*  taken  aa  typicd  of  *1I 


tobeimperlert. 
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k.  nether  the  threada 


backed  and  levs&blt  labnci,  ai  well  u 

eim  maieriai  ud  compnundtd.    ITkiiha 

a'a  wear  are  oflen  iaditd,  the  abject  of  which  ia  to 


m 


y  be  uied  as  bacloag;  if  Iba 

of  KiJt  HKne  Bcriee  ol  >«[p 
:  il  aupcrpoied  upon  UuE  of  the  back. 

"■       oly  tboK  ihieadian 

the  lace,  u  in  b.  13, 
«•  the  diHgii  and  ■  tiaaavenc  KcticHi  cl  »  backed  labfic: 
I  lace  wA'.  B  back  weft,  and  ihe  ciicka  are  wup  Ibieadi!  nl 
bttaCD.atebeneathbothBandA.   Thia diagram wiU aerve 
ally  *a  *  loastudinal  aectiwi  ol   a  warp-hacked  fabric,  if  A 
tntU*  a  thttatt  el  laa  warp.  B  a  thread  gf  back  warp  and  tbi 
Jet  are  weft  thnadi.    Walt  backing  i>  capable  of  pviig  a  moia 
iponcy  Icel  loa  fabric  than  warp,  became  loftcr  mattiiab  Bay  ba 
utdrbut  b  theie  fabrics  the  leiigth  output  of  kxn  h  Kduccd  i>* 
eauB  of  the  Mfta  being  HqupoKd.  Warp^wckcd  fabAk  wfaetba 
jtufDnnly  colouivd  or  atriped.  do  not  maieriaUy  reduce  Ibe  outptit 
ifatDon.locciwy  weftiTiewtaddalotheckiililayth.  FtKritb 
abtica  may  have  titbcr  l«o  aniei  of  diffemtfy  coIoiiRd  wclu  ca 
nrps  to  one  of  the  other  •ei>e%  in  which  i^^ 

^vcat  tbey  nay  be  aiffiilarly  figured  oa  uD 

lolh  lide*  by  cBuiuic  the  ihnada  of  the  UttH 

loubte  aeriea  to  change  p^cea.  aa  10  the  Hd| 


^oMcf  ' 


I  Fra.  13.— W((t-backsj 


Fabric 


■eriea  of  the  other  let.  and  they  mi ,  ,  .  _ 
rvuenible  <a  onesided  clotbL    A  ground  textun  taty  hi 
material  pbcod  above  or  behnr  it.  aa  in  Eg.  ij,  where 
and  tanavene  lection  o(  the  cl«h  are  given ;  the  waved 
elrcia  represent  a  cnot-Kction  ol  plain  cloth  and  A  la  a 

ioiotly  for  figuring.  Compttmdcietivmi 

andbeoidBtinctiBdiaraeleiailf  wt , 

have  many  advanlan  over  bukad  dotbi.  thua;  I .- 

and  colouring  tnaylie  produced  on  both  lids;  when  bulk  and 
weight  arc  rcquind  a  fine  nufacc  tstDie  may  ba  fanned  oner  a 
ground  of  laleite  materiai,  and  Bit  weft  bo  Fwaed  between  tbt 
upfEr  and  lower  tenurea-  The  fabric  ia  male  perfect  and  •dmlii 
of  eilha  iraipk  or  eUiDiate  pstterni  bcUt  ittoiiiAt  BOM  the  aiirbcai 
with  wttiple  onea  beorwih,  aa  in  laqufa  and  matineft.  OMtotm 
nuT  be  coaitantly  abovw  the  other  and  eeaaectcd  at  the  iclvagea 
aa  in  huK  pipca  and  pillow  slipi-,  oe  at  iatttvab  a  thrsd  nur 


Unea  Rpmenc  face  and  back  vi 
welt  Ibnadi  placed  in  the  uppc 


il  differently  cdeured  warpa  from  vhicb  a  &ccd  number  a 
URub  tR  lifted  Dvec  each  ihick  weft  thnsd ;  the  face  of  the 
lenim  h  then  unifcnta,  and  the  Ggun  la  due  to  colour. 

Cmusj.  PiM  P»Ma. — tn  aU  metliodi  al  wovini  hitherto 

deal!  iriih  the  varp  and  weft  thmdt  have  bca  taid  in  kiigitiidiiul 

and  tmuvene  patalLel  Una.    En  nfed  fabrica,  howvtr»  ponbni  of 

the  weftoturpaisuiiieiverticalpoBlioti.   If  tht  lonDcr  then  an 

tvo  Kriei  of  *cft  thnada,  one  b^c  iBlRiKtiKl  with  tht  waip  to 

fonn  a  firm  ERHind  teirtun,  the  otberbeipg  bound  into  the  gTDtiod  at 

itgularintenafa.  a*  in  the  deiini  and  tmwcTK  RCtiod  of  a  velveteen. 

ig.  iSi  tiM  circln  and  wnd  line*  (bnn  plain  cloth,  and  the  looae 

thread  A  ii  a  pile  jsck.    Alter  kanng 

tTT^iTwi  the  loOEiB  all  threada  A  are  cut  by  puih- 

mgm  '"S  a  knife  lenfthwiae  between  the  pkfn 

IHh^H  dsth  and  the  pile.     Aa  each  pick   la 

ievered  both  piecea  riae  vertically  and  the 

fibret  open  cut  aa  at  B.    Since  the  pile 


Fm.  i8.— Vdvmcii.     {™ 

He'  penic^ntol  ^^"•'^ 

nni  the'threadi  /TbTnath  the  BTHiud 
uired,  BO  that  the  knife  thall  only  cul 

Ctnifd.— When  chenille 

sfistexasssS 

aepaiatcd  from  inch  oUier  by  conddexabla  Intervala;  then,  mvlti- 
eoloured  vefta  an  puaed  Iron  dde  to  ade  in  aecncdnnce  aritb  « 
pRdetcnDined  acbeiw.  Thia  labric  ia  not  cut  midany  bennea  th* 
groupa  «l  warp  into  lodSJttuUnal  auipa,  and,  il  teveiiibia  fabrica 
Ibch  aa  table«>vera  and  cartaiae  a»  required,  each  atrip  la  tariited 
axially  until  the  protrudlnj  enda  of  weft  radiate  from  the  CDia  of 

warp,  nnd  lorn  a  npUnder  of  nle.     '-  -■■ '     - 

Id  ba^ward  and  tan 


the£[btic    I 


/ING  IINOUSTSIAL  TECHNICOUXnr 

looped  over  a  win.    At  B  the  didea  an  npeated  ts  ^ow  bow  tb* 
£rt»nd  watp  Inteneets  the  welt. 

DorhU  S'baliu  coobb  of  two  dininct  ground  teiturca  which  are 
kept  far  enough  apart  to  pniHjie  the  requiaile  lennh  of  pUe-  Aa 
wFuviog  pjTKxedA  the  pile  thi^di  are  interlaced  vdh  each  aeriea  <d 
well  Ihmds,  and  paiied  fniin  one  to  the  OChec.  The  unilial  pile 
maleiial  ii  n»t  Kveied  midway  between  the  upper  and  low^ 
teztuiea,  and  two  equal  fabiici  Rwlt-    Fig.  30  fivca  thnc  longi- 


•  300CMS0C 

Fin.  19.— Utrecht  Velvet 
tudiual  ae 


1  %:;€«;£ms«a>^«&sS«^ 


in  ^ruaacla  and  WUton  (srpeta. 


Fifrtd  Warf-filc  Fairies 

(il'bS'iSinVna.  fabric afl^r" 
pile  Ihiead  before  placmif  i( 

■imila'  Konn  '5i™'if"v 

of  pile  ihrendA.  when  not  Irl 

the  well   ID   bind   Uw  whole  logciher. 

When  the  auilace  of  a  piled  fabric  >>    i 
>nd  kioped  pile    1 
L    deiign  ia  no      WV^^ 
ilour,  for  in  the  Fio.  11.— Eruucli  Carpet. 

il  the  £gun  la  cul  and  the  ground  losFcd  the  patiBn  will  be 
roup  4-  CroiMf  (Ccunif.— Thia  group  include!  an  fabric*, in 


longer  dependent 


^^ui  Cour  emboJiea  the  prindpl 

warp  threadi  lofEtbcr  luvea  leite 
intemke*  bctwren  both  warp  and 
well.  But  although  Gghi  and  open 
Gnncat  that 


Bde  Ihey  paia  below  the  remaining  Ihreaf 
loseiher.  aa  in  fig.  n,  when  A  ia  a  kngiiui 

Xenff  ia  a  muilin  compoied  of  an  odd  numbei 


re  pick  o( 


.     In  IS 


., le  in  many  waya.  luch  at  (al  by 

ig  thread*  (hat  diSer  in  cokxir  or  taunt  Iron  the  root 
lal  provided  tbey  arc  aibjeeled  10  ttight  teniiie  auain: 

e  10  tariat  ts  Ibe  lighl,  «ben  to  the  lelt  liiBui 

flsbining  nuu  with  another  weave,  a*  plain,  twi 
V  pilei  (tf)  by  varying  the  number  of  threada  th 
"uaing  thoie  threada  to  cnlwine  aeveral  ordi 


e  weft  II 


'sa 


e(  UHung  Ibnada  a 


Sffi 


warp  (lireacts  , — „  _ 

psMinn  ud  lla  Uhns  ibm 

ivd-  ■  tlufad  tf  well  u  &  Ikon 

in  Ibc  tcmin;   atta  irluch  thcx 

in  mand  in  th*  onMiin'diKC- 

EUB  and  Utcd  voviha  (olbn^ 

.     pick.    Tht  mUarial  iMtmu  dm 

biirifinf  polat  uid  imoOv  mivt 

,    ftMi  kcidTi  ud  ilii*  limin  dw 

,    ludalao*  of  lappM  StariBf.    In 

-[.    11,    Ihc    ibSkUDS    dw    ■ 

_ppct  •pM  upon  ■  pkia  temuR. 


Ldlbe: 


flc.  li- — Lappel  Fabric         ' 
At  meat  dabontc  iivd  beautiful  •ptdmcna  of  tbo  "•tamr'i  aii 

Wooimt  MaMnoy. 

Tb«  loD^tadisal  Ihmdi  of  a  fabric  are  called  wirp,  abie, 
l<n«  and  Dtsaaiine,  and  tbe  iranivenc  tbreadi  aie  welt,  iboot, 
■oof,  filUnc  and  tnm.  A  loom  for  intenecilcg  tboe  levenl 
ihRMlt  noit  provide  for:  (t)  Sbeddiog;  otmAy,  nbing  aoil 
kntcriag  the  warp  thrtadi  In  *  pmlclermined  KquOKe  M  u  lo 
form  tm  lines  bctvcin  which  Ihe  well  may  be  passed.  (>) 
Fitkiog,  or  placing  lines  ol  welt  betoeeo  the  divided  wtlp. 
(j)  Bcallns-up.  or  itiikbg  a>cb  weft  Ihrad  into  iu  appointed 
poiition  in  Ihe  fabric.  (4)  Letting-oS,  or  holding  (he  wup  tense 
ud  ilclivering  it  as  weaving  proceeds,  (s)  Takingup,  or  drawing 
■iriy  the  doth  as  manuiacluied.  (6)  Temples,  for  stretching 
tbe  fabric  widthwixt  in  onlec  to  pievtnt  the  edge  threads  of  a 
■Mp  bom  JDJiUint  tbe  leed,  and  from  breaking.  Power  looms 
require  tlie  above-named  contiivanccs  to  act  automatically, 
•ltd  in  addilioa:  (7I  A  weft-lotk,  to  Mop  a  loom  when  the 
weft  becopm  eahuuted  or  breaks.  (8)  Uecbaniim  for  stopping 
s  loon  vben  the  aholtle  faib  lo  reach  it*  appointed  boi.  (g) 
tm  wcavinK  cro"  stripes,  multiple  ihultle  boics  are  needed 
lo  bring  diSerent  colours,  or  counts  ol  weft,  into  uK  at  ihe 
ixopet  titDC.  (10)  lo  aorae  kxnns  a  device  foe  automatically 
t)cciitig  a  spent  cop,  pirn  or  ahutlle,  and  inKrting  a  full  one, 
ii  requisite.  (11)  U>  weaver  has  to  attend  to  1  grtaler  number 
«f  looms  than  usual;  a  device  loi'  Hiqtping  a  loom  wheo  a  waip 
thread  tails  is  tnentlii. 

~  ~  '  ~«w.— Dgringlhe  irihand  tlvftrst  haUoftbe  i(lh 
u  obterved  (hat  wherever  any  brancli  of  the  I^itOe 


fm  vf-'^Diagrand  of  Hand  Loaa. 

ctoToagivenrabrKweiTWBilaT  novnlu 

in  unmural  dnals  they  diBeted  greatly  Pmr  10  the 
tbcflTibutllebv  JohnKay.  in  171].  nofarHvachiogin 
for  itnerrtions  been  applied  to  iSc  hantf.rwni.  and  ■ 
toe  Jacquard  machine  afld  multiple  iTiuiile  boirs  n 
oiefcfaanm.  A  hand-!oom  aa  uted  in  EunDe  mx  tbe  1 
(■e  fig.  24)  hu  ib&warp  coOed  evenly  upon 


pe  mx  tbe  preteni  time 
btwB  wluae  gudgeooa 


443 

■•n  Bep*  KtOMd  ia  the  loooi  (lurii^   Two  ttvm  aio 

tliis  beam,  and  wa^nad  to  piuiiaiii  the  wwp  fna 

briB  given  ol  ISO  Indy.  Fnua  ib*  bmn  th*  ilMads  pais  liat- 
nateiy  onr  and  under  two  lanae  rads,  Ibao  upaitely  I  hi  1  mill  the 
jypjl  Ihe  shedding  haiM,  in  poira  between  IbtdeoUBl  a  reAaad 
fiuUr  iher  an  anscbcd  to  a  dolfa  roller.  For  nail  pattenahealds 
HI  nagd  to  fora  iheJi,  but  for  hrg*  ooci  >  Jacqnard  nachine  b 
iviiind.  Hoalds  iHyba  made  of  twiaa.  <I  no  or  oi  twin  hHH 
iUawkidi  metal  eyw  called  Bih  an  thnded.  But  they  uaoOy 
ODOiBSC  of  a  MMibar  of  atrinn  which  an  iccuicd  above  and  bdov  ' 
upon  wooden  latha  ollad  ebfta,  and  wch  Mring  h  uoind  near 
the  middle  to  form  a  loall  eye.  Fn«  two  lo  Iweoty-four  pein  «f 
ahafii  may  he  anplwed,  bui  the  haMi  lb ■  —■■-"-•- 


Fic.  aj.— Weaver-*  Reed. 

by  which  weft  is  beaten  into  poaitian  In  Ihe  cloth;  !t  ahodetemlaea 
the  doaenen  of  tbe  wup  threads,  and  guides  a  dovmg  abutile  lioa 
■ide  to  nde.  It  \t  nude  by  pbcine  HriH  of  flmtiened  win  between 
Iwo  half  nond  riba  of  wood,  and  binding  the  whole  l<««her  by 
puwni  taned  twine  between  the  wirea  and  round  the  liu.  Suck 
a  RXd la  placed  In  (be  lower  portion  of  a  ballen,  whirh  Li  uipcniW 
frooi  the  upper  fnmaworfc  oif  the  loom.  In  Eionl  at  the  med.  aitd 
immedial^  bcknr  tba  wup,  tbe  noiecting  batten  fsnni  a  noE  fne 
(he  ihuRle  to  irmvd  opon  horn  aida  to  side.  EMore  Kay'i  inveatiaa 
a  ahnttlg  wna  ehenwaliaeweM  the  divided  wwp  and  aught  at  the 
opOHile  idnige,  bul  Key  enatiBoad  ibe  pnjening  baiten  on  both 
■Mea  of  (he  wrp  afiua,  and  eontiucted  boies  at  each  chI.  Over 
eath  boa  be  moaned  a  uMIe,  aod  upon  it  a  drivel,  or  oicletr. 
Bands  eomaetad  both  pkini  to  a  stick  which  Ibe  weaver  iM  !■ 
hit  r^l  hand,  wMla  irith  the  left  hand  be  contnlled  the  batten. 
Thai:  a  treadle  la  pieiieil  down  by  one  toot  U  forni  a  sbcd;  the 
batten  la  puBbci)  back  liU  a  aiiScient  portion  of  (he  ihcd  ia  bno^l 
in  <nM>  el  the  reed,  and  the  deptened  ihrads  lie  upon  ihe  ahuiile 
race;  a  dmr  way  b  ihoa  provided  for  the  ahutlle.  A  quick  move- 
ment of  the  s6ck  tighten*  the  cord  niuched  to  a  jHckerind  pm^acts 
Ihe  shuttle  lioDi  one  boa  10  the  other.  The  balten  is  now  dnwa 
up  ihe  weft  Ml  I 


ivIngontbeLoem. 

k  the  loiic  rods  by  which  (be  log,  and  alw  lor  bcaling-up. 

warp  is  divided  and  crooed.     r,   Woven  tloth. 
f,f.  Two  pairs  of  shafts  containing    /,   The  cloth  beam. 

to  Ihe  toloina.  ooonta  or  matertsls.  nuB  be  piondnd.  By  Robttt 
Kay's  iBveniion  of  muliiple  shun  le  boies,  in  1760.  much  ol  the  iima 
los(  throoih  changiiv  ifannlB  by  hand  wai  pnvenled.  His  drop 
bonei  roniHI  nf  trays  formed  in  lien  and  fitted  into  ihc  onliniry 
shuttle  boo.  Each  my  is  canble  of  holding  a  shuttle,  and  by 
opmting  a  lever  and  plus  with  the  fonhnier  and  thonib  of  the 
left  hand.  Ihe  tiays  msy  be  niMJ  and  lowreed  il  pteasire  10  briaf 
that  ihutile  containing  Ihe  colour  nen  needed  into  tine  with  ibi 

ni  Dfoh  Imm.— Laige  Sgoied  eflecO  were  formerly  produce< 
in  dnw  loomi.  when  ihe  warp  threads  were  so  cannoned  by  tetaiaie 
•trings  Ihat  any  amortmeni  could  be  lifted  when  rtqinied.  Thus: 
to  the  lowrr  end  of  e«h  string  ■  dead  weighl.  tailed  a  lin«.  wu 
attached,  and  a  lew  inchea  above  tbe  lingoi  a  mail  was  End  for  (he 


SHitral  of  ■ 
board  B^iich  u 
denu.    SliU  bi 
cordti  udk  gmip  con 
logelbcr  cniuUiiIly, 


WEAVING 


impkT.rt 


the  bottom  board.  Evhmckcord, 

after  beinf  led   UirovEfa  t   per- 

bmted  botlom  baud  C,  and  over 

ed   pulky,   wai  thnadcd 

:vd  cjukd  tbe  aimpie,  and 


ffoveroed  warp  threada lobe  lifted 
For  a  liven  aned;  after  which  aU 
the  loops  veie  buncbed  togelhcr- 
By  puUiog  at  a  bunch  of  loo»  the 
-- — ]e  cords  were  dcBected  and 

"by     '    *" 
level 


-"Drnpamrijacqiatd    Itoi!?by  tl^to^' 
ichuK  and  Hat." —  ■     <     ■   -■ 

ther  WEfrpX^ia  luc 
■lEendedtoIhebatteai 
The  Jotqiurd  nHicifai 


those  undislnrbeii. 
aimiiar  ouncncs  o{  loops  wen 
d  Jor  one  icpeac  of  s  dcHfn,  ud 
by  the  dnw-bey»  while  (be  weaver 


le  hand-lotHD.  t 


It  the  work  of  one  oun:  it 
veiai  iDveniorg  whoK  laboun  eKtended 
.-«  «-^»  -«-«*.-.  ^  -  ^^iitury.  This  appdraiiu  bu  taken  the 
places  oj  the  HnplCf  the  toopt,  the  pulleys  aiid  the  draw-boy  of  the 
okder  aheddini  motion^  bm  other  puis  of  the  hameH  remain  ua- 
changed.  In  171S  Boiile  Bouchon  lubaiituted  lor  the  buncbei  of 
looped  Btrinc  an  endless  band  of  perforated  paper  by  which  the 
■nples  lor  any  shed  could  be  selecled.  In  iW  M.  FiUy^n  con- 
atfiKted  the  macfalne  since  knowo  a«  the  Jacquird  and  operated  it 
Ihroufh  the  BediuB  of  perfocatcd  cania,  but  it  was  attached  to  the 
^mfde  cords  and  tequlnd  a  draw<boy  lo  manipulate  it.  In  L745 
Jacqaes  de  Vancanaon  muted  in  one  micbiue  Bouehoir's  bond  c4 
paper  and  the  nischanism  of  FakoD.  He  plated  thia  machine  where 
the  RUlley  boa  ixevtcnuly  stood,  and  rnventcJ  maJranisni  for 
optratlna  it  from  one  centre. 

It  Is  aid  that  aboot  the  year  1801  J.  M.  Jaii]uard  waieallrd  upoa 
lo  CDrrect  the  defects  of  a  eenain  Imm  belon^ina  to  the  itare.  in 
doina  which  he  asserted  that  he  could  product  the  desired  efferts 
by  simpler  means,  and  this  be  undoubtedly  accoinf4iihcd.  In  or 
abovt  llm  he  discarded  the  simple  and  alt  but  a  few  inches  ol  the 
yertical  neck  cords;  he  (laced  Falcon^  apparatus  [inmediatcly 
over  the  centre  ol  the  loon  and  severally  allaclied  the  upper  pa'' — 
of  the  neck  corda  M  the  hooks:  all  of  which  Vaucanson  had  ,..,. 
Duslydone.  Helben  perforated  each  faceotaquadtanfular frame— 
ustil  by  Falcon  to  luide  the  cards  to  the  dtaw-boy,  and  since  known 
ka  the  cyUnder— and  invented  meant  whereby  the  cylinder  could  be 
made  to  slide  boTuontally  to  and  fro.  and  at  each  outward  journey 
inake  one-quarrer  of  a  rovolulion.  Cards  were  so  held  ucmn  thb 
cylinder  by  pefi  that  at  coch  natatory  nuivcment  ane  was  broucT 
Into  action  and  another  moved  away.    By  nuAna  of  t«o  freadli 


ln«il  sio*tnnit,  aail  tmsll  belcal  quino,  a.  endosad  in  a  1 
inipidae  upon  the  loops  of  the  luedles  with  sufiicieDt  focve  to 
then  aad  thrir  hooks  fomrd.  A  ftame  H.  called  >  trSt:,  i» 
to  rise  and  fall  venicaUy  by  n  treadle  which  the  WMva  »c 
whk  one  lool.   Thia  frame  contains  a  blade  for  oA  line  of  I 


thereby  all  the  trarp  thraada.    Only  certain  hoolo,  bi 
be  lifted  with  the  irine.  and  the  selection  is  made  bv  a  1 
block  of  wood,  I.  called  a  cyliatler,  and  cards  wfakn  an  r—.^ —  -r — 
it.   Thai,  each  face  of  the  cyliader  has  a  perforatlbn  oppostc  eodk 
needle,  la  that  if  tbe  cylinder  be  pressed  dose  to  the  needle  board 
lie  paints  will  enter  the  boles  in  the  cylinder  and  remain 
ixd.    But  if  a  card,  which  is  not  perforated  in  every  possible 
interposed  between  yhx  cylinder  and  the  ikcedles,  the  an- 
id  parts  of  the  card  dose  up  some  cf  the  holes  in  the 
,  and  prevent  corresporading  needles  fton  enteriuE  tbera. 
.^-  ^  ......^^^  ],  ibruat  back  by  the  advandnc  caid  l  its 

■       ■■    ■     kDbdl-  "--  " '--'- 

ill  remain  udifled     So  013 , . 

wed  from  the  needles  the  elasticity  of  tbe  springs 

ecdles  and  hooks  to  their  normal  positions.  Csrds  si« 
B^ial  machinery  from  a  painted  desicn,  aftvr  whidi 
into  a  chain  arid  passed  over  conical  pegs  upon  tba 
number  lequired  to  weave  any  pattern  eqi»1s  the 
I  thrcadi  in  that  pattern.  The  cylinder  it  lenefallV 
d  turned  by  each  upward  movement  of  the  griffe. 


jacQuaid  nu) 
'"siS^'jaSS 


fonrKd.  and  a  IhieaU  of  n 


IS  have  been  < 


iS! 


iigs.  cards,  the  ^tinder  and  several  other  parte; 
been  ipecially  designed  for  effecting  economlM 
of  cetwn  fabrics:  Mtt  allboiifh  sooke  of  these 
'iSetcnt  sections  of  the  industry,  tbe  nngle  lift 
changed,  except  initt  details,  sdiichha^'e  been 

...^. g  chanees  are  dimitly  due  to  efforts  made  to 

the  Jscquard  to  fast  running  power  looms.  Alrred  Barlow, 
Lnd  William  Citnsley,  and  othen.  devised  means  whereby  two 
— ,j  — ,„i  .L «_  ...,™  .L.^...!  ^^  jhr^y  jjfovided  the 


:h  i«fO  sriffes,  each  capable  of  sj 
lifted  [cr  the  first  shed,  the  olbei  hoc^  can  b 

Prtbamf  Warp  ari  Wcfl  fir  WraWnf.— ' 


i-i.-.K,^ 


lUvitiDn  of  labour, 


luM  be  brought  in 
iiBchinery.    H'  ' 

-.^of  madilne, 
e  ptfwer  lotmi  tc 


>  line  with,  (he  then 
lenJore,  set  hinwU 
' '     '  ing  the 


recently  invented^  spinnit 

beam  warper,  the  aicssing  siriof  madilne,  the  shuttle 

the  j^  cop,  be  enabled  tbe  ptwer  lotmi  to  become  a  f 

tealM lodttstiy.  Tbetermpreporatitncnbracea  winding,  warjnag. 

eiaiac,  Yorksfiliie  dressing.  drawing.in,  twisting  and  occaaonally 

R'<^>'t<4lH.-~Wefl  yarnj  invariably  receive  simpler  treatment 
"'""'  Wwp  yartrs;  la  many  eases  none  at  all.    Cops  ud  Ana  spools 

itlna  lo  (hirboni  unleu  iheir  dimensions  are  unsulted  to  tbe 
tbey.  npgeiher  with  wefts  Wceched  or  dyed 


lUCHINERYl 


WEAVING 


:  ysra  nwi  oopSt  tn^  4pool$ 
'  to  vM^ertibobbiutor  dieeKs  (ne  ConoM-Smm  mo 
liAcauiBKT).  Murninf  for  thb  poipoie  mn  of  two  kinds*  which 
•le  known  ttipccUtwly  at  ufuidit  and  dram,  la  the  Conner  cnch 
bohbia  u  pinoed  upon  a  vertical  aiiindle  and  rotated  by  fictional 
Gontact;  n  yam  gatdcr  meanwhile  riiee  and  Calb  far  enough  to  hy 
the  thrande  in  even  ooile  betwttn  the  bobbin  flanfea.  In  tne  latter 
each  bobbin,  or  tube,  ie  laid  upon  a  rotating  dram  and  a  thicnd 
guide  movce  latecally  to  and  fro;  itowly  (or  a  bobbin,  but  quickly 
lor  a  tube. 

Wwfmg.  -The  number  of  loni^tudinal  thicadt  in  a  web  vary 
accordng  to  their  doeeoem  and  ite  bread th.  It  b  the  function  of  a 
warper  to  provide  a  suffident  number  of  parallel  thread*  for  a  web. 
•II  of  equal  length,  and  to  retain  their  paralkiiam.  Warpenaiuol 
three  type*,  viz.  mill,  beam  and  lectionaL 

Miil  wcrpimg  l»  the  oldest  type  now  ia  extensive  use.  A  mill 
warper  has  a  oed  in  which  from  50  to  upwards  of  500  bobbins  or 
cheeies.  are  supported  horiaontally  upon  pegs,  and  the  ndU  has  a 
vertical  axis  which  carries  three  wheels,  upon  whose  rimsvcrtical 
suves  are.fixed  about  1  ft.  &pvt  to  form  a  reel,  from  5  to  upwards 
ef  aoyds.incircumfcfenoe.  The  threads  from  the  cred  are  threaded 
ia  sooccssson  through  leasing  needles,  then  paaeed  in  gronps  of  four 
to  twenty  threads  between  runners,  and,  finally,  fastened  bjr  a  peg 
to  the  mill  suves.  The  needles  are  mounted  alteroatdy  in  two 
frsmea  viiich  may  be  moved  up  inclined  planes:  one  to  elevate 
odd  threads,  the  other  even  ones,  and  both  separstioas  thus  formed 
are  retainea  upon  separate  p^s;  this  is  the  lease  which  enables 
a  weaver  to  readily  nx  the  position  of  a  brtrfcen  thread.  As  the 
mill  rotates  the  threads  form  a  tape  about  I  in.  wide,  and  the  leasing 
apparatua  slides  down  a  post  to  coil  the  threads  spirally  upon  the 
ted.  When  the  full  length  of  warp  has  been  made  the  millis  stopped, 
a  half  beer  lease  is  picked  by  hand  from  the  divisions  formed  by  the 
ranaers,  and  also  retained  upon  pegs.  The  mill  next  ie¥Cisw  its 
direction  ojf  rotation,  and  as  the  leasinc  apparatus  ascends  the 
threads  are  folded  back  upon  themsdvea.  Hence,  if  a  reel  is  90  yd& 
ia  drcnmfcrenoe,  and  300  threads  are  in  use  to  make  a  warp  600  yds. 
long,  and  contaimng  moo  thnods,  the  red  will  make  30  revolutions 
(6oo-i-30"'3o)  also  10  reversals,  for  at  each  reversal  aoo  additional 
threads  wiUbc  added  (2000  -i-aoo  -•  to).  When  a  warp  is  complete, 
strings  are  passed  throp^h  the  leases,  and  it  b  coiled  into  a  ball, 
loosely  linked  into  a  chain,  or  dropped  into  a  sheet.  If  a  mill  has 
its  axis  hodaontal  the  leasing  apparatus  must  dide  horizontaOy. 

WinUng  on  fraaM.— After  a  ball  warp  has  been  bleached,  dyed 
or  siaed,  the  half  beers  are  laid  amongst  toe  teeth  of  a  coarse  comb 
to  open  out  the  threads  to  the  necessary  breadth,  ia  which  condition 
tbcy  are  coiled  upon  a  loom  beam. 

Bmm  wet  ping  uT  the  system  most  extensivdy  used  b  the  cotton 
trade.  The  creds  for  these  machines  have  an  avense  capacity  of 
about  600  b<4>bins,  aad  are  <^ten  V-shaped  in  plan.  In  each  lq(  of 
the  V  the  bobbins  are  arranged  in  tiers  of  16  to  ao,  and  row  behind 
sow.  Tbo  threads  are  drawn  separately  between  the  denu  of  an 
adjuatable  reed,  then  under  and  over  a  series  of  rollers;  from  here 
they  an  drof]qped  amongst  the  teeth  of  an  adjustable  comb  and  led 
down  to  a  warpers  beam«  which  resto  upon  the  surfaqe  of  a  drum. 
As  the  drum  rotates  the  threads  are  drawn  from  the  bobbins  and 
wiauped  in  even  ootb  upon  the  beam.  On  nsost  of  these  madiiocs 
mfftuniim  is  attached  for  arresting  motion  on  the  fracture  of  a 
thread,  and  also  for  accuratdy  measuring  and  recording  the  lengths 
of  warp  made.  When  full,  a  warpera  b«im  holds  throds  of  much 
greater  length  than  are  needed  for  any  warp,  but  they  are  insufficient 
w  mute'.  Thus:  If  500  threads  are  in  use,  and  warps  of  the 
above-named  partfeulars  are  required,  four  similar  beams  must  be 
fiSed  (aooO'»-soo>4)  and  the  threads  from  all  are  subsequently 
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TMs  Is  doM  by  drawing  diem  In  gnuns  of  two  or  four 
between  the  dents  of  a  reed  to  a  predetermined  cwmr  scheme,  then 
all  are  attached  to  a  loom  beam  which  is  supported  in  a  frame.  The 
is  rotated  by  stepped  cones  and  gearing,  aad  winds  the  threads 
itself.  But  in  oider  to  hold  the  threaitt  taut  they  are  passed 
wd^ted  sellera  aad  deflected  by  ban  airanged  ladder- 
in  passug  from  one  part  of  the  marninr  to  another  they  are 
grscbmlly  opened  out  to  the  width  of  the  beam. 

. — In  cases  where  single  yarns  are  made  from  dmrt  fibrous 


are  obtained  by  laying  the  outstanding 
ends  of  fibrs  upon  the  tbrsad,  aad  fostemiBg  the  fibres  together  to 
impart  eiiffirient  streagtb  to  resist  the  stiataa  of  wcavliw.  This  is 
aooomplished  dthcr  by  coating  a  thread  or  by  satumtingit  with  an 
adhedvepaste.  In  haiid4oom  days  the  paste  was  appUed  by  brashes 
tosaooesHvestictchesof  warpwiuleinaloom.  But  with  the  advent 
of  mechanical  weaving  it  was  found  necessary  to  siae  a  warp  bdore 
pladna  it  ia  a  loook  Two  systems  were  evolved,  tbe  one  invented 
by  Wuiam  RaddUFe  daea,  dries  and  beams  a  waip  in  one  operation, 
the  yam  is  made  to  pam  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  oetween  a  pair  of 
roUos,  the  lower  one  bdng  portly  Immersed  in  warm  siae.  In 
rotatinj^  this  roller  carries  upon  its  sufface  a  film  of  siae  which  Ic 
deposits  upon  the  threads,  while,  by  pressure,  the  opper  foller 
diAributea  the  siae  evenly.  Brushes  acting  automatically  smooth 
down  the  loose.fibres  and  completa  the  distnbutioo  of  siae.  As  the 
yarn  advanoea  it  la  aepanted  by  rsedt  and  lease  rods,  so  that  ia 
passing  over  steam  chests  aad  laas  the  moisture  contained  in  the 
thieaus  may  be  qniddy  «va|x»ated.  This  marhine  Is  a  duplex  one, 
f or  the  warpera  beama  are  divided  into  two  setsand  placed  at  oppodte 
ends  of  the  marhine.  Both  hdvcareodve  similar  treatment  as  they 
move  to  the  centre,  where  the  loom  beam  is  phoed. 

71*  BoU  Worf  ^•air.-'While  efforts  were  bdmr  made  to  perfect 
Raddiffe's  dressuf  marhinr  a  system  of  sidng  bau  warps  was  being 
gmduatty  evdvad  aad  dris  esrstem  is  still  hugely  employed.  The 
machine  oondataof  a  long  tieu^,  inside  which  a  sories  of  rollen  are 
fitted,  either  in  one  horiaontal  planeor  alternately  in  two  horiaontal 
planes;  but  over  the  front  end  of  the  trough  a  pair  of  squcesing 
rbUen  are  asouated.  The  trough  contains  siae,  whidi  is  mamtained 
at  a  boiling  temperature  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  submerge  the 
roUera.  Two  warps,  in  the  form  of  loose  Upes,  may  oesimultancoudy 
led  over,  under  aiad  betwtea  thto  rolkrs.  As  the  warps  advance  the 
threads  become  saturated  with  siae^  aad  the  squeesing  rdlen  press 
out  all  but  a  predetermined  perpcntage,  the  latter  being  regulated  by 
varying  thejpressure  of  the  upper  roller  upon  the  lower  one.   If  mora 


Thediidpaftsofabeamwarpermaybettsedasasubsutute 

for  a  mill  warper,  provided  that  mechanism  be  employed  to  contract 
the  threacb  to  the  lonn  of  a  loose  rope  and  coil  t)iem  into  a  cylindrical 
ball,  which  will  be  subsequendy  treated  as  a  miU  warp.  Or,  one  of 
these  warpera  may  be  (urdshed  with  parts  which,  when  the  threada 
are  roped,  Uaks  them  loosdy  into  a  chain. 

5gfifflar  warpiMi  is  chiefiy  empfoyed  for  coloured  threads  and  its 
Otttstandinc  features  consist  in  contracting  the  threads  to  form  a 
ribbon  of  from  3  in.  to  13  in.  wide.  This  ribbon  is  coiled  upon  a 
btocknboed  between  flaogp^  and  when  completed  is  set  aside  until* 
a  sum^nt  number  of  similar  sections  have  been  made;  after 


which  they  are  slipped  upon  a  shaft  and  by  endlong  pressure  con- 
verted into  a  compact  mass*  All  the  threads  are  then  collected  and 
tnaaferved  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  to  a  loom  beam;each  section 
cootribiiting  iU  own  width  to  that  of  the  warpb  Sectknid  warpa 
are  also  made  upon  horiaontd  mills  by  superposiiig  the  coils  of  a 
ribboAof  yarn  upon  a  portion  of  the  suvcs.  When  the  first  section 
is  fiMiMil  a  second  is  wound  against  it,  and  the  operation  continued 
■atft  al  the  sections  have  been  made;  after  which  the  yara  is  ran 
fllpott  a  loom  beani. 

Ksrifftirc  draaug  b  used  to  make  striped  wm  from  balled 
nana  VUch  have  oeen  dyed  in  different  colours.  The  operation  is 
as  Uows:  The  requisite  number  of  threads  of  any  colour  b  split 
Sxcaaa  aniformly  dyed  ball  and  set  adde  until  warps  at  the  remaining 
ocioun  have  been  dmilarly  treated.  The  split  sections  from  the 
^rymd  balls  coUectivdy  contain  as  many  threads  as  are  needed  for 
i  ^%Tp.  but  those  thrtfds  have  still  to  be  placed  in  thdr  proper 


be  reouned  than  can  be  put  into- the  threads  during  one  passage 
through  the  machine,  they  may  be  similarly  treated  a  second  time. 
Thb  prooem  does  not  by  all  thelooee  fibres,  but  tbe  threads  remain 
elastic.  After  siring^  the  warps  are  passed  backward  and  forward, 
and  over  and  under,  a  set  of  steans-beated  cylinden  by  which  the 
nmisture contained  in  the  threads  b  evaporated;  they  are  next  dther 
rebelled,  or  wound  upon  a  loom  beam. 

Sta^tr  Sisiugr~*or  siaing  cotton  yarns  Raddiffe's  dresdng 
maddne  has  to  a  large  extent  been  displaced  by  the  slasher,  but  in 
some  branches  of  the  textile  industry  it  MstiU  retained  under  various 
modifioationa.  In  a  slasher  the  threads  from  a  number  of  warping 
beams  are  first  combined  into  osie  sheet,  then  plunged  into  a  trough 
filled  with  mat  which  b  kept  at  a  boiling  tempoature  by  perforated 
steam  pipes :  and  next  equeeaed  between  two  pain  of  roUen  mounted 
lathetrDUgh.  The  under  surfaces  of  the  siany  rollen  are  in  the  siae^ 
but  the  upper  squeedng  rotten  an  covered  with  flanncU  and  rest  by 

Kvitation  upon  the  lower  onea.  On  leaving  the  siae  trough  the 
et  of  yara  almost  endrcles  two  steam-heated  cylinden  whose 
diamctcn  are  respectively  about  6  ft.  and  4  ft.;  these  quickly  expd 
moisture  fmm  the  yara.  but  so  much  heat  b  generated  that  fana 
have  to  be  employed  to  throw  cod  airamongrt  the  threads.  The 
yara  b  next  measured,  passed  above  and  below  rods  which  separate 
threada  that  have  been  taateaed  together  by  sin.  smeared  with  piece 
marks,  and  coiled  upon  a  kM»mbcam  by  means  of  a  dipping  friction 
gear.  The  last-named  b  employed  so  that  tbe  sunact  speed  of 
winding  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  increasing  diameter  of  the  loom 
beam.  By  means  of  mechanism  which  greatly  reduces  the  velodtiea 
of  the  moving  parts,  moch^  necessary  hbour  may  be  performed 


without  actually  stopping  tbe  machine:  thb  relieves  the  ymm  of 
strain,  and  gives  better  siaing.  yet  slashed  warps  are  less  elastic  than 
dressed,  or  balled  siaed  ones,  aad  they  lack  the  smoothnen  of  dressed 

Hoik  thing  b  chiefiy.  but  aot  exdusivdy,empkyyed  for  bleached 
and  coloured  yarns.  Machines  for  ddng  this  work  consist  of  a  tank 
ilhkh  contains  siae,  flanged  revdviag  roUcn  and  two  hooka.  One 
hook  b.made  to  rotate  a  definite  number  of  timn  in  one  direction, 
then  an  equd  number  the  reverse  way;  the  other  has  a  weight 
suspended  irom  its  outer  end  and  can  be  made  to  sUde  in  and  out. 
Sin  in  the  tank  is  kept  at  the  required  temperatum  by  steam  pipes, 
and  *'  dobs  '*  of  hanks  are  suspended  from  the  rollers  with  about 
one-third  thdr  bttgth  immersed  m  siae.  As  the  hanks  route  all  pam 
of  the  yara  enter  the  sin.  and  when  suflidentty  treated  they  are 
removed  from  the  rolbrs  to  the  books  where  they  are  twisted  to 
wring  out  excess,  and  fom  in  required  sin.  If'sufficbnt  sin  has 
not  been  added  by  one  treatment,  when  untwisted,  the  wrang-oot 
hanks  are  passed  to  a  simibr  machine  containing  paste  of  greater 
deadty  than  the  first  there  to  be  again  treated ;  if  necessary  thts  may 
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be  laUowid  by  ■  thud  pi 


i<  cf  the  b«  Ihty 


.    Alu 


'bidi  thi 
nrp  Ihi^uh 
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Dramint-iii,  »  enuriHt.  it  ()h 

thiDU^  the  eye*  o(  »  ibedding „.  _, 

by  Ibe  mturcoTibe  paliem  to  be  prodund.  And 

ibe  Kvcral  partL    It  a  eSeetcd  by  pMung  t,  hook  throuRh  acE 

hiftrocii  eye  m  mccamiaji,  Bjid  each  time  a  (bread  in  pbicra  in  tht 

faook  by  An  allendut,  ii  11  drawn  mloan  eye  by  the  witbdmwi]  oi  Ibfl 

hook. 

TwiUint  ir  leemimt  ranauu  '«  Iwuting,  between  Ihe  fineer  and 
Ihumb.  Ihe  endi  d  a  new  wani  leiiaraUly  upon  Ihoae  oC  an  old  one. 
'     "  'i  are  siill  In  the  ey»  ol  Ihe  (hsddinj  hame*, 
adhere  wHidently  In  permii  o[  all  bung  drawn 


Ihe  RBuiu 

Tkelwuled', 

ouEh  the  eyet  umultaneously' 


rinFtm 


bepnn 


de  before  the 


In  Ebeyear  i66i,aloani  waaHt  up 
made  that  it  couM  weave  four  or  ■■ 
d,  and  be  wndied  sight  and  day;  i 


In  order  t 


lii>  mn  probaUr^a 
d  it.  and  prii 


the  authoritin  in  Poland  upprCHed  il.ancl  privately  itran^kcl  or 

drowned  the  inventor.  M.  deGcnnea,  a  Frmch  naval  aflicer.  in 
1678  invenled  a  machine whoMChieKtaUmcwuined  inoonlioUing 

k»  a  cwiier.  From  l67>  le  1743  Uuk  ol  importann  appean  to 
have  been  done  [or  Ihe  mechanical  wcaviniollirDadFloA.  But  in 
Ihe  last-named  year  M.  Va ' 


tf  Entlasd.  turned 


er  irf  the  Jacqinrd  machine  waa 


rStb 


'hlch  the  U 

employ  mediajiical  motive  t 

.., le  laveawn  did  not  realiie  t 

:hcd  Ihrouih  Rvelulion.  Mechanical 
nachioery  had  Gnt  to  be  Inrenled,  Meai 
power,  and  the  indmtiy  required  reofganii 

During  the  kit  quaner  of  the  iBth  l ..   .  __  „ 

believed  that,  on  the  apiry  of  AHiwnghl'i  palenn.  m  nuny  iiuanini; 
■iUi  would  beenctedMtoiendeiitinipiHibletDconnimeai  home 

the  yarei  thua  pniduced.  and  10  espcf^  "*■ '-^  -*— — -  '*-- 

wcavioi  induatiy.    Man);  mantdartnn 
'    '   iBible  to  devise  macnincry  which  w 
0  that  oT  yam.    Itwaasaapr 
that  Dr  Edmund  Cart«ri(ht 

predecenora.  he  attacked  the  problem  aitrr  much 
initial  work  Bad  teen  done,  etpec'-"-  *'— 
■pinning  aivl  Ihe  [actory  mitem.  I 
could  auccred.  In  1763  DrCartwnt..^^.-., 
but  it  proved  to  be  valueleo-    In  Ihe  1^ 
pilented  anoihn  loom  which  hat  nrved 


driven  loom 


He  < 


lint  power  loi 
_  Sd  lor  "iw 


irould  have  to  atlend  several  machines,  or  each  machine  muil  liav« 
a  gntnr  prodoaive  capacity  than  one  manually  contrcJIed.    Tha 
ihoiubl  and  ingenuity  beslowcd  by  Dr  Cartnjghl  upon  Ihi 
aB»U  Us  ula  were  re.-- ■-■•'-     "-  -'•'-'  ~-  i-^'-'-  ■ 
wbelher        '    ' 


■  which  no  loom. 


n  remarkable.  Me  added  mns  which  no  I 
naiually  or  mnhsnlcally.  had  picvkHisly 
lely.  a  positive  let-oH  moiiM.  warp  and  «e(l 
'hewarpwhileihtlnomwM  inaciim.  Wiih...^ 
iced, at  DonasteTitD  minnlaciure  fabrics,  and 
Eicd  mon^  of  its  shortcomingh  and  ihei*  he 
dy:  by  intiaducing  a  crank  and  ccnnirical 
the  batlen  dilFcrentially !  by  impiOTing  ihe 
;  by  a  devict  lor  stopping  Ihe  loom  when  a 


lurile  boi:  by  nrever 

■  ndbyslrelchingih,  

thai  »cl«d"automalicaliv.    In  ij^J  Dr  CSn-r.^M  „bi 
patent  lor  weaving  machineiy;  ihu  prsvidsd  ihp  i — 
■hmile  bMM  lorwcavingchecksasdcnnitriDi 
«m  unavailing;  it  became  appinni  that  no  1.. 
petfecl.  could  HK«edsaloiifatwBF|«Ianllniii'<l  ii 
bam  was  slatimuiv.   HhpIanatarJIiJnctNn  1^ 


les^used  employment  in  mills,  owlnff  to 
irrra  were  compelled  to  procure 


head  looms,  and  the  chaim  are  attached  to  adjuaiably  weighted 
teven.  G,  wfeerelv  iht  tiCeniveDen  ol  the  weights  may  bt  varied 
at  pkaHTe.  In  the  manulacluie  of  hean  fabrics,  however,  it  may 
he  nrcfary  lo  dtloer  Ihe  wani  by  positive  gearing,  whsh  Is  either 
eoMMCUd,  or  oiUiwiae,  to  the  lahing-vp  motion.  The  ekHh  <■ 
M . .  — ji.^ T jj  ji^  patiinf  it  over 


rtoller.  Y.  and  ifiaitlng  10 
•i  '■>-e  11  pkir  "i  >rtfl  1>  bi 


.  '/i  a  (ork,  M,    The«  pfOfTFS  come  in 
en  the  ;;l;Ke_or  ih*  "B  and  the 


lugh  beneath  the 
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Attttle  not  for  a  stop  to  act  «poB  a  lever  and  Mnf  die  loimi  to  a 
•ttad.  To  pfcvent  a  compkce  wreck  of  cfefft  waip  it  i«  raeotial  to 
•neat  the  kwm  when  a  diuCtle  faib  to  reach  k»  appointed  box. 
For  this  purpoae  there  are  two  deviceSj^bich  are  known  retoectivcly 
as  fut  and  looee  reed  stop  motu>ns.  The  first  was  invented  in  1796 
by  Robert  MOlcr.  and  Us  actkm  depmds  upon  the  shuttle,  as  it 
enters  a  box,  raising  two  blades,  K,  which  if  left  down  would  strike 
against  stops,  and  so  disengage  the  driving  B»r.  The  second  was 
tnveoted  in  1834  fay  W.  H.  Hornby  and  Wiuiam  Kenworthy:  it  is 
an  appliance  for  liberating  the  lower  part  of  a  leed  when  a  diuttle 
lemams  in  the  warp^  thus  relievmg  it,  for  the  time  beinr,  of  its 
function  of  beating  up  the  weft.  UB  the  release  of  a  seed  mm  tbt 
Botion  of  the  slay,  a  dagger  stops  the  loom.  Temples  must  keep  a 
fabric  distended  to  the  breadth  of  the  warp  in  the  reed,  and  be  self- 
adjusting.  This  u  usually  aocomplished  by  small  rollers  whose 
surfaces  are  covered  with  fine,  closely  set  points.  The  rollers  are 
placed  near  the  selvages  of  a  web  which  is  prcwented  irott  contraoting 
widthwise  by  beii^  drawn  tightly  over  thepoints. 

Looms  are  varied  in  detads  to  suit  different  kinds  of  work,  but  as 
a  rule  fabrics  figured  with  small  patterns  are  provided  with  healds 
for  sbeddlj^  as  at  L,  while  those  with  large  patterns  are  provided 
with  the  JacquArd  and  its  harness.  Heaku  may  be  operated  either 
by  toppets  or  dobbies,  but  the  range  of  usefulness  in  ta^ipets  is 
RoctBlly  reached  with  twelve  shafts  of  healds  and  with  patterns 
aaviof  sixteen  picks  to  a  repeat,  where  they  are  unsuitable  for 
heald  shedding  a  dobby  b  used.  A  dobby  may  resemble,  in  con- 
struction and  actfon,  a  small  Jacquard;  if  so  the  selection  of  healds 
that  rise  and  fall  for  any  pick  is  made  by  cards.  la  other  types  of 
dobbies  the  selection  is  frequently  made  bv  lags,  into  whicb  pen 
are  inserted  to  pattern  in  the  Same  manner  that  cards  are  perforated. 
By  actingupon  levers  the  pep  bring  corresponding  hooks  into  contact 
with  os^lating  grilfe  bars,  and  these  lift  the  retiuired  hcaJd  shafts. 
S«jch  nachines  are  made  single  and  double  acting,  and  some  have 
rollers  in  placx  of  pegs  to  form  a  pattern.  When  multiple  shuttles 
are  required  for  power  looms  one  of  two  types  is  selected,  namely, 
drop  or  rotating  boxes;  the  former  are  applicable  to  either  ligfit 
or  ncavy  loomm,  but  the  btter  are  chiefly  confined  to  light  looms. 
As  poevioosly  stated,  Robert  Kay  invented  dtop  boxes  in  1760, 
but  they  were  not  successfully  applied  to  the  power  loom  until 
1845,  when  Squire  Diegle  patentra  a  simple  device  for  operating 
them  automatically.  Innce  nis  time  many  other  methods  have  been 
faMrodttced,  the  most  successful  of  these  being  operated  indirectly 
from  the  dieddiag  motion.  Revolving  boxes  were  patented  in  1813 
by  Luke  Smith.  They  consist  in  mounting  a  series  of  shuttles  la 
oambeTs  formed  in  the  periphery  of  a  cylinder,  and  in  moving  the 
cylinder  far  enough,  in  each  direction,  to  bring  the  required  shuttle 
ia  line  with  the  picker. 

A  ntamatic  W^i  Supply.-^IJltttf  devices  have  been  added  to  power 
looms  with  a  view  to  reduce  stoppages,  amongst  which  those  for 
the  automatic  supply  of  weft  are  probably  the  most  important. 
Tbene  efforts  oripnated  with  Charles  Parker,  wha  in  1840,  obtained 
the  first  patent,  but  no  marked  success  was  aoiieved  until  1894. 
when  J.  H.  Northrop  patented  a  cop  changer.  By  his  plan  a 
cylindncal  hopper,  placed  over  one  shuttle  box,  is  charged  with 
oops  or  pirpa.  At  the  instant  fresh  weft  becomes  neccsRary  the 
bweat  cop  ia  the  hopper  is  pressed  into  a  shuttle  from  above,  the 
spent  one  b  pressed  out  from  beneath,  and  the  new  weft  u  led  into 
the  shuttle  eye,  while  the  loom  b  moving  at  its  normal  speed.  Tie 
mechanism  b  controlled  bv  the  weft  fork,  or  by  a  feeler  which  acts 
what  only  a  predeterminea  quantity  of  weft  remains  inside  a  shuttle. 
Many  inventions  are  designed  to  eject  an  empty  shuttle  and  intro- 
duce a  fun  one;  others  change  a  cop,  but  differ  in  construction  and 
actioa  from  the  Northrop,  yet,  at  the  time  of  writing,  they  have  not 
been  ao  auooessful  as  the  last-named.  By  relieving  a  weaver  of  the 
labour  of  withdrswing.  filling,  threading  and  inserting  shuttles  it 
was  seen  diat  a  laf|e  increase  might  be  made  in  the  number  of 
boos  allotted  to  one  weaver,  provided  suitable  mechanism  could  be 
deviaad  for  stopping  a  loom  on  the  failure  of  a  warp  thread. 

Wtfp  Stopping  liotums  date  from  1786,  when  Dr  Cartwright 
filffMfiUH  an  Independent  detector  from  each  warp  thread  until 
f  Jrnf"*  occurred,  at  which  time  a  detector  fell  into  the  path  of  a 
r  flad  the  loom  was  arrested.    The  demand  for  warp  stop 
^vp^  however,  small  until  automatic  weft  supply  mechanisms 
The  majonty  of  those  devices  now  in  use  are  oon- 
Dr  Cartwright's  lines,  but  some  arc  so  attached  to 
_^  'that,  at  one  position  in  every  shed,  an  unbroken  thread 
>Jbath  heald  and  detector  until  a  thread  fails,  when  a  de- 
'flipmed  by  a  vibrator,  and  the  driving  mechanism  is  db- 
Ib  Mher  warp  atop  motions  pain  of  threads  are  crossed 

"*~  • ^    30^  ^  ^yji^  paaicd  between  them  b  held 

threads  until  one  breaks;  the  wire  then 
with  a  metal  bar.  and  tiectro-mechanical 

loom,  whkh  was  for  a  long  period  operated 

i  medbanical  power  couM  be  app&ed,  was 

than  a  century  before  Dr  Cartwright's  in- 

.  as  the  Dutch  engine  loom,  and  was  designed 

to  upwards  of  forty  tapes  or  ribbons  rimultane- 

>  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  looms  mounted 

aving  a  complete  set  of  parts,  and  as  the  first 
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prsctieal  effort  to  eomieet  tfad  eontral  alt  Ae  motions  of  weaving 
nom  one  centre.  The  place  and  dato  of  its  invention  are  uncertain ; 
but  it  b  known  that  in  some  districts  its  use  was  entirely  prohibited, 
in  others  it  was  strictly  limited,  and  that  it  was  worked  m  Holland 
about  1690.  in  EagUnd  the  first  patent  was  obtained  by  John  Kay 
and  John  Snell,  in  1745,  for  additions  whidi  enabled  it  to  be  woiiked 
by  hand,  by  wat^,  or  other  force,  and  in  1760  John  Snell  appears 
to  have  added  the  drew  harness  for  weaving  flowered  ribbooa.  In 
1765  a  factory  ia  Manchester  was  filled  with  ribbon  looms  whkh 
were  either  invented  by  M.  Vaucanson,  or  Kay  and  Sndl,  but  one 
weaver  oould  only  attrad  to  one  machine.  Wneo  worked  by  hand 
it  was  known  as  the  bar  loom,  because  the  weaver  oscilbted  fay  hand 
a  horiaontal  bar  that  set  in  nmtion  all  parts  of  the  machine.  The 
shuttles  and  reeds  are  actuated  from  the  batten,  the  former  originally 

Sf  pegs,  but  later  by  a  rack  and  pinion  amngement,  which  in  actam 
oot  the  shuttles  smultaneously  across  a  web,  to  tbe  right  and  left 
altematoly,  each  into  the  place  vacated  by  its  next  neighbour. 
One  small  warp  beam  b  required  for  each  w^,  but  tappets,  dobbies, 
or  laoquards  are  avaikible  for  dividing  the  threads,  where  differ- 
ently coloured  wefts  are  needed  in  one  web  the  shuttles  are  mounted 
(o  tia»  and  all  raised  or  lowered  at  once  to  bong  the  proper  ootour 
in  line  with  the  shed. 

In  Snivel  Wearing  similar  shuttles  are  added  to  the  Battens  of 
broad  looms  in  order  to  dbpcr  small  figure  effects,  in  different 
ooknirs  or  materials,  over  the  surface  of  broad  webs. 

File  WmriHgr-AMDB  for  weaving  |»led  fabrics  differ  in  certain 
important  respects  from  those  empkiyed  for  ordinary  weaving: 
they  are  also  made  to  differ  from  eaoi  other  to  suit  the  type  d 
fabnc  to  be  manufactured*  as,  for  example,  double  and  single,  pbin 
and  figured,  textures. 

In  MMtMt  Fit*  Looms  the  special  features  are  those  that  control  thd 
pile  threads,  and  those  that  sever  the  vertical  Unes  of  pile.    Two 

5 round  warps  are  requisite,  and  unless  they  are  kept  a  uniform 
istanoe  apart  the  piled  effects  will  be  irregular.  For  plain  goods 
the  pile  threads  are  wound  upon  two  or  more  beams,  and,  as  they 
move  from  web  to  web,  doth-covened  rollers  deliver  them  in  fixed 
lengths.  Meanwhile,  a  diuttle  passes  twice  in  niccesrion  through 
each  ground  warp,  and  the  pile  threads  in  moving  above  or  beneath 
the  wefts  are  bound  securely.  Both  fabrics  are  furnished  with 
toking-up  rollers  which  draw  the  pieces  apart  and  so  stretch  the 
uniting  pile  in  front  of  a  knife,  which  severs  it,  thus  forming  two 
pieces  at  onca.  A  knife  may  consist  of  a  short  blade  that  merely 
moves  to  and  fro  across  the  webs,  or  of  a  dbk  mounted  upon  a 
spindle,  which,  in  moving  from  side  to  side,  revolves;  in  either 
case  it  is  automatically  sharpened.  But  if  a  knife  is  kmger  than  the 
breadth  of  a  fabric  it  receives  only  a  slight  bteial  movement,  and 
must  be  periodically  removed  for  sharpening.  In  pUin  and  printed 
goods  healds  control  all  the  warps;  but  in  figured  goods,  other  than 
those  made  from  printed  warps,  a  Jacquard  b  needed  to  lift,  aad  a 
creel  to  IkM,  the  |Mle  threads. 

Singfo  Filo  Looms. — ^The  chief  feature  which  renders  most  single 
pile  looms  dissimilar  from^  others  b  the  mechanism  by  which  wires 
are  woven  upoh,  and  withdrawn  automatically  from,  a  ground 
texture.  Wires  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  without  snd  with  knives; 
the  former,  being  flattened  and  somewhat  pointed,  are  woven  above 
the  weft  of  a  ground  texture,  but  beneath  the  pile,  hence,  by  with* 
drawing  them,  looped  pile  b  formed.  A  wire  terminating  in  a  knife 
with  a  sloping  blade,  on  being  withdrawn,  cuts  the  pile  and  produces 
a  brush-like  suiface.  The  mechanism  tor  operating  the  wires  is 
placed  at  one  end^of  a  loom  and  consists  of  an  arm  ^ich  moves  in 
and  out;  at  each  inward  movement  a  wire  b  inserted,  and  at  each 
outward  movement  one  b  withdrawn.  In  weaving  tapestry  carpets,- 
and  certain  other  fabrics,  a  wire  and  a  shuttle  move  simultaneously, 
but  a  shuttle  passes  through  the  groand  warp,  whil^  a  wire  passes 
beneath  the  pile.  After  several  wires  have  been  woven  upon  the 
ground  texture  the  one  first  inserted  b  withdrawn  by  the  vibrating 
arm,  and  at  the  next  inward  movement  the  same  wire  enters  the 
warp  near  the  reed,  where  it  b  beaten  up  with  the  weft,  and.  from 
thb  point,  the  operation  is  continuous.  Tapestry  carpets  require 
three  warps,  one  for  the  ground  texture,  a  second,  or  stuffing  warp, 
to  give  bulk  and  elasticity  to  the  tread,  and  a  third  to  form  the 
inle.  The  last  named  b  printed  upon  a  large  drum,  thread  by 
uread  to  the  colour  scheme  of  the  design,  then,  when  the  colours 
have  been  fixed,  and  the  threads  accurately  placed,  they  are  wound 
upon  a  beam,  and  all  the  warps  are  operated  by  heaMs.  For  figured 
velvets,  and  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  the  pile  warp  beam  b 
repboed  by  a  creel,  in  order  that  each  thread  of  pile  may  be  wound 
upon  a  bobbin  and  separately  tensioned.  This  is  essemial.  because, 
in  the  weaving  of  a  design,  it  b  probable  that  no  two  threads  of 
pile  will  be  required  in  caual  lengths.  Creels  are  made  in  sections 
called  framea,  each  of  which  usually  carries  as  many  bobbins  as 
there  are  loops  <d  pile  acrosa  a  web.  and  the  number  of  sections 
equal  the  number  <m  colours.  In  weaving  these  fabrics  healds  are 
used  to  gavefn  the  gtound  waip,  but  a  Jacquard  is  needed  for  the 
pile.  It  must  form  two  sheds,  the  lower  one  to  receive  a  shuttle, 
the  upper  one  to  make  a  selection  of  threads  beneath  whkh  the  wire 
b  to  pass. 

r«fry  Loomi-^Lootn*  for  weaving  piled  textnrea.  of  the  Ttorfdsh 
towel  type,  have  the  reed  placed  under  the  control  of  parts  that 
prevent  It  from  advancing  its  full  distance  for  two  picbt  <"  '    ' 
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il  dur.  with  iifota,  ptuwniK*,  omtial 
id  fniiu>  At  th»t  lime  evm  Egypt, 
ui,  Gnccc  uul  Rome,  iccm  to  have  bmi  only 
Wrning  of  the  fut  that  there  vu  nich  &  milfrial  aa  nlh.' 
Thai  ihuttle-waving  bad  b«D  and  ni  then  OHiccrticd  with 
spun  woc^  ind  flu  uid  pouibly  »me  cotton,  wtiiiu  the  oma- 
Dcnlition  of  Ihdi  tcxtOes,  although  tparkling  on  occuion  niih 
(oldco  Ibicads,  was  daoe  appaicotlj'  not  by  ibutllc-wraving  but 
by  either  embioideiy  oi  »  sort  o(  eompromise  bFtwecn  djinung 
and  weaving  fram  which  lapejtiy  weavu^  ileaceoded  (lee 
TuTEnrnt).  TlicnBpoIlbeitcolounwuhmited,  ndi,piiipl« 
and  yellowi  being  the  chirC;  tad  their  ihutlle-weuing  wu 
princ^ally  coacemed  with  plain  Kuffs,  and  in  a  much  iraailei 
degree  with  striped,  spoiled  and  chequered  fabrin.  Remains 
o[  these,  whether  made  by  Egyptian*  thousands  of  years  B.C., 
by  Scandinavians  of  the  early  Bronie  Age,  by  lake  dwellers, 
by  Aitecs  ot  Peruvians  long  before  the  Spanish  Conquest, 
display  Utile  11  any  technical  diflerence  when  corriptred  with 
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h  ornamental 


forknowMie 
1  of  their  taHy 
J  ring  the  Han 

itlwiuid  the 
)  tent  ih  ■ 

ogjaia'Chain  Kjen  oi 


Ti  by  nomads  in  Asia,  hiU  tribes  in  Ind 
ID  Central  Africa  and  islands  of  the  FaciGc  Su 
effect  tt  a  seed  in  them  depends  upon  the  repeti 
M  very  simple  crossing  forms,  Hill  this  princi[^  of  npctiiion 
is  ■  piominenl  factor  in  more  intricate  designs  which  are  shultle- 
WDVcn  in  broad  koma  and  lengths  of  stuff. 

The  workt'i  apparent  lAd^Kcdneaa  to  the  Cbinea 
of  Acufed  ihunlfr weaving  teda  to  kkih  coiuider^tii 
ovcrtajid  eDmmeree  wenwardL  About  joo  b.c.  c 
Dynasty  Chincte  trade  had  cnoided  beyond  ioi 

EDfdbiet  of  the  Gtaeco-^rthlan  empire,  tlKn  at  its ., 

pratecnon  )i(  the  route  by  which  the  Snn  (Chines) _._ 

bochandiae  mj  fully  recocnind  aa  ■  nutrer  irf  ijtipDitaiice.  Seventy 

yeara  later  the  emperor  ot  China  aenl  a  oenaia  Chaiif  *" 

■ibiion  to  the  Intio-Scytbiaiis;    and  KcotdiBf  to  M« 

people  aa  far  weat  ao  fiactria  (adjacent  to  the  Graca>-rwia 

Bcmieay)  w^e  knowiiv  trvdn.  and  amoi^t  other  Ihlnga    adcr 

been  coming  into  Penia.  and  dsubtlen  inuitaced  the  more  ik  lied 

weaving  vf  tfufh  with  grratrr  variety  of  cfFecn  than  had  been 
IbCheftD  obtained  by  thctn:    and  into^Pcnian  dceigu  were  atn>- 

KlihlturVd.  embtnidered  and  other  ornament  oF  GraeQ>.Parthta  lid 
earlier  Babylonian  ilylei  In  *,d.  97  Chbiese  enterpri«r  in  dl 
furthping  thtit  trade  relations  with  the  Far  West  ii  at  least  g 
fBtvl  by  Ibe  fact  that  envoys  frooi  the  emperm  fjt  China  to  Rem 
actitffly  reached  the  eaatcm  shores  ol  the  Mcdiiamneui.  bu 
tarand  back  frightened  by  the  IVlhian  aoouau  of  the  ttrrm  c^ 

^riyin  thejrd  century  A-n^  Hdiocabalus  is  reputed  to  have  been 
auMHiMt  the  Gnt  of  tbe  itninao  emperora  to  wear  laimentt  eninel 
of  mlfc  (holoatrunim),  which,  if  h^red  (aa  it  not  unlikely)  were 
pn>bably  ri  Syrian  or  Peruan  manuUcture-  Skdofliui  Apo  nam 
15th  oentory)  writes  of  Persian  pallemed  Btufla, — "  Bnng  h 
brilliant  cuuuonsand  stuHi  on  which,  produced  by  a  miracle  rt 
•e  bduM  the  fcerce  Parthian  with  hii  head  turned  back  on  aoninc  ng 
■een]^  now  ea^ping,  now  TetumJiH  to  hurl  faia  spear,  by  urns 
fleeiac  from  and  patting  to  flight  wikf  animali  whom  1-  ™.r™ 

A  namberof  kinbcd  pieces  luve'  been  recOTered  of 

^yprian  burial-plaeea  of  the  Roman  period.    The  Pet^ina  of  the 


iota  33. 

Sassanhn  dynaaty  (}id  n  7th  ccsluty)  traded  in  lilks  will 
and  Byxaimnes;  King  CbOBVca  (about  570)  encouraged 
add  omanenia]  w^<^g  seema  to  have  been  an  induetr^ 
tfandfiB  al  Bagdad  and  other  towns  north,  east  and  KHith,  t 
Hamadaa  Kaivin  Kashan,  Yeid  PersepoUa.  Ac.  To  the  utiG 
weft  of  raiia  and  BDrlh  of  Syria  lay  the  Byaantioe  region  of  Anatolia 
(now  Asia  Minot).  aome  lowna  bi  which  became  aoied  for  their  Bne 
..    _..     .... ■--'---'-   —    -tUoff  In  theSth 


ui  ne^bouriiv  Syr^  dL 


n.  CM.C.  B.Sc.  M.D. 
.    VlrgitMart; 


stern  regiona  of  Southern  A 


4+9 

nowledie  o(  silk 


'■■J,  .-■  ■    «■  'M 


(yeltow  an/w^i 


Flo  u.    Synan  and  CopIK  Flax  Weaving  of  tbe  Jth  or  6th 

pattens.  Ihnugh  mmparadvely  simple,  fa  rather  more  Oneual,  an 

of  Bai  and  wool,  and  the  oftcial  rebeaef  Itmaan  eoaauls  seem  (o 

"-     "         '  ■*     ■  oifanaybavcbae 

r  at  Foalal  (Caitc 

id  \Ueiitiinan  tk. 

— da  were  introduced 

_ „ 1  (kc  (jidei  of  Theo- 

la,  Kb.  ]L  tiL  II,  lea  1).    In  the  5ih  cenrurvlhe  weaving  of 
a  tunics  and  mantlra  was  pnhibiud  (C»dei  Thendfiwus.  Cb.  iL 

1.  km). 
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«  Altldrtdiil  Or  tXhtl  MWM  Id  IdiMr  EmiI  ai  wd  M  n  Syiia.     Byunllnr  uyls,  thoull  giw  moy  do  »  ^n  mpcci  o(  CI 
Conlcnipcr.inCDUily  the  devcloprncnl  or  eimiUr  wdviDg  appcan  lo     (Mocnsll  ai^  SdrdC.'nlc)  '^•aV.ag,    .vliich  kivc  J.nli 


Fic  js.-^S>Tun  or  AnUoliin  Silk  Vt'eaving  of  the  Jih  CcntuTy- 
with  SaiDSDD  and  tlic  Lion  (npcaud), 

-n  promdin^  in  ByEantine  pitlvinCFs.  Ihmjfh  perbapB  nor  in 
"  fCo'rSu"  .iM^i^kilt 


Suaiaiatacd  Iwna  (or  cUdwIon^),  n  probably  ^ih-H 
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In  *  SuHiiiAA  or  Syriad  liJk  of  ihe  5th  cealury  at  Le  MaiH,^ 

md  aaain  in  th*  Cope  of  StMajdmtChinoHt  which  it  powdemi  with 
putbcn-  Coavtqtiorial  a^la  (rvminiKciit  poliapt  ol  the  Roeua 
u^o)»  irith  jok  partsu  on  Ihor  bnaita  and  vipn,  an  voveo  ia 
.1 : ,„jpj  ^  j,„  !„„,  givn  hy  tb*  EDini*  ttiddia 


■  Latia  isaciiptioD  ^ 
P»n"Ja~b™a3bamiworf*m>™vmin'(oW.nd  of  »  k 

aad  the  AsBBDCuiiaii  (r).    It  br*n  u  ioKripiios,  OdiUa  h  Int.  It  ia  pnbihlv  CBoua  ™'><^°>'^'  " 


-»fhof  the  I31I1  cent-.,. 

tion.  and  the  Tjcm  oi  ihi  vSiii  and  Child  an  mbinidv^. 
E  P»n  of  a  mm™  band  wdvhi '-■  — '  -"■-  -■— ■-  -^■-  -' 

FiBKh  wnk  Df'lht'ljlh  ctn 
F.  I^n  (if  a  naiiDw  band  or  davu 


llkd  vhh  dtllau  °J 


Co|itk  iBnle  of  Ibc  9ih  c 
rvSce"  bAWTVn  thnn-    f 

■.and  oa  iIk  patlFrnea  vdd> 

the  ganka  sf  Ih. 

ptthapa  an  pailenus  wlilKHn  icgndd  or  olhc 


■Ok.nobabl' 

. al  «!».  •*■■< 

Idof  (Chcoroi 


■  Th(  lillH  naiipiiip  of  S(  Wililuld  (too-^H}.  a  (guiKlv  «( the 
* — ;fa  ai  EkhaUII.  vfin  Ibcy  ati  luU  pncrvid.  acr  vovto  with 
ch  efKluaini  a  Danid  bctwtBi  (wo  Liooa^  aod  an 


p—fjMy  EwliA  „olilii>cl»™of  patumhai 
romatr  t^mfiait  or  ji^^rtitn  (■<  Bukide.  £| 
IKh  CCfllury.  Almcna,     Malua,     Grr 

ioc  placta  En  Spaia  tor  aucfa  paticmcd  ailki  and  aiuRi 
and  CWB  after  the  ChriMian  cooqucat  of  Grenada  ai  tht 
15th  cealuor  tJua  city  rcoipcii  ita  celebrity  ft*  aiiki  vt 

InSd^  as  amilar  ur 

iiLk  wttvii^  aaie  to  be  oivaniaed   at    PaIa-n>o  u    .  . 
■iprMBacy.    Amdinctolheuuil  Rory.  RogsufSkilv.  a 
Cn^»nt,wl«>inii47niadaaiuct    -''-'-'  — ■'^- -'■-—-' 
aad  look  Aihnu.  Thtbx  and  C 

aarabn  of  Cnell(Byuntinr}  weave.. ..^_r...«.L.,^..,....M.v 
Iba  factory  )aian  aa  Ihr  Hftlel  da  Titai     A  miititre  ol  Dyanli 


"^^K 


•SnAbtcUairti-anUchtii  (]un 


■  >M).. 
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ud  SuwHiic  itjla  of  tcRDe  iMtnnil  < 
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dind  thit  Dccnllviry  I  iicimiitnut.uidpoHft>lTwu*pplic>hbrtDariybrmik> 
im  Pilenno  I  ni  wuIbB  bandnnw  nuB  a 


. ^Ldlwd"!!!  luly.'fM 

_  .jd  become  an  luliui  Eiidii«[ryeu]yin  the  ijihcHiiury. 
'■^^■■K^iiiigSaTaccnic  and  ByiaiitEne  ^catbi  even  befoi?  that  lirnc 
had  BTraycd  or  been  lalAl  to  work  at  duel  la  Germany,  FrancF  and 

iva3  alm«l  iafiqlleHmat  as  compared  with  that  of  tjie  far  Rrcaitr 
IfalTaa  oulptit,  ncvcrthelm  they  were  sovlof  the  seeds  of  a  har\i'^[ 
<D  be  reaped  ceattirica  later  by  ibesc  more  nortbcrly  Eumpcjn 

To  tbe  Enduence  ot  Iheie  early  aporadic  wei^nfEi  «ie  Bceiq  to  tracr 
B  dntincilvc  dan  at  work,  whicB  waa  doiH  by  bubalei  o(  ooouieni:^ 
vid  navEdti  Ba  veH  u  by  devout  lidiei,  in  little  tonnt,  for  uae  aa 
atolea,  nuolpls,  orriirayi  aod  liniilir  nrrov  butda.  A  rhyming 
chiDnlderoftbe  I^  century  pviplmBH  the  older  Eveord  by  Egin- 
Inrd  dT  rbealdJI  of  Cbarlemiine'admiehtcn  in  ullk  weaving,  ouvrer 
■n  aoie  «  uulielni "  or  nnll  Iodid^    Tie  UluKntion  in  Ae,  ]q 

K'viv*rirlieas(l)didBi*o(-wail:bennwiUi(nliaBdl5lhcenlurin. 
r  wbich  OiliKne  espedally  leenu  Id  have  bHwm)  f>B»u>  in  iht 
i;th  eentnry.  Veidce  all  mJe  moA  kI  connpondiiM  eharacier : 
ind  the  dedni  vere  e^denlty  f  uroUked  by  w  dirpctlr  adapietl  liom 
jhe  compcattiDDt  of  nch  utMi  aa  tboie  vfao  produced  the  notablo 
CeiiRin  and  Venetian  modcoK  oT  tbe  tsth  ccotniy  (la.  40I, 

WhUit  the  bulk  of  the  ItaUan  Batteriied  duHa  hiuiiic  In  gmt 
lenetha  from  lar^e  loorns  were  of  Mk.  a  good  many  alao  were  wovtn 
'1  wooli.  or  xoolt  Intenntied  with  silti.  The  eailier  of  the  Blk 
jitiles— Pei^u.  Syrian  and  Byzantine— were  of  the  uiun  «l 
aarcenel  and  laffetai:  later  in  devrlopiiwnt  i~  -"-  - 
*atin4.  bncada,  and  edll  later  ((A  abml  tbe  end  I 
and  tifa&t 


the  Ruiilafi  Axfia.     IXapar 


AKOUEOLOGY  AND  AKT| 

jhiMw  wdi  ■•  "  alk  si  Bf]|dH  "  (^iiti^  "  iilk  danca  "  (fiaa 
(Nutet  r^tkn^^"""*  "  *'*™* 

lor  IbcH  an  [nqimdy  InRrchuigHl.  iW  Bme  cba  of  lantm 
■paeariiif  in  atia  liiniMh,  velvctt  ud  bncads.  Thb  ii  pulku- 
Iu1|i  tb*  cue  with  Ijlb-  and  14tli4Hitiuy  llall*B  itiJIi.  In  Ihe 
pkltem  t4  tbflK,  u  pceviouily  tm^gttbed,  an  stmu  tncca  of  Sar^ 
(xnic  aiid  Byasiliie  nutivti,  lotoailiickd  ollli  EtdiM,  htnldic 
dcvKB.  buman  fijniiB^ci^a,  laleoiu,  haanda.  Unn,  luRit,  boaidL 
leopani%_nr>  <*  i«fat,  Pinauitiquc  piiic  omc  and  daud  btnu.  and 

fraouncB,  aAH  rale,  thovgfa  cUbanlianfll  Ibc  Dgiva]  (nnw  or  BcbcDiG 
•'»  bIki  dim  vitb,  but  Ida  frequently  (lecf^-^^)-     ^™^  fabrici, 
e  in  llw  main  by  Lualtar  maven,  appaar  to  have  been  indsd 


ry  anl    p        he  L«l  of  Ib«  cen     n 

Bslaani  Genoa  Flanna  u3  MiLi  Thne  u  no  h  e  uni  lar 
(o  nmaeu  mb  luz  Cemu  y  or  E  i  The  idt  tifica 

CDOtempaiary  pu      n(s        Oicagna,  IS         neUo  Are    no  an 

laicr  ulu  nun  u  <rU  u  to  itioac  c/  Ibe  Flesush  Sdwo 
Cboael  Dand,  MebuK.  *c.  ,  ,  ^ 

Of  ■  ipecially  diMini-t  claaa.  very  digniBol  n  rfcct.  are  palterna 
of  ihe  ISth  CCBIUiy  baied  upon  the  rfpe01«n  of  coovenuonal 
pofltagaBllly  oMKtuaed  kaf  pancli,  tltjrly  defined  in  outline,  acb 
eicMiiH  a  pomegianaie  or  cone  form  around  which  radiate  loiaU 
1m>«  or  blowau!  ihough  they  woe  more  nchly  devdoped  in 
•apob  «dv«K  and  ckHha  ot  (old.  for  which  Floreoce.  Venice  and 
Cb^  warn  twacd.  ilia  type  of  deiixn  u  ilx.  woven  m  !«•  natly 
mUT-Jfl*  A  compDliU  ymuoal  and  beautiful  denjn  of  another 
Ijad  ■  gvtm  in  fi(.  «i.  Repealed  laise  leaf  ihapei  can  iuit  be 
detactedia  it,  but  nan  RmarVabl*  arc  the  bunchei  ol  laduling 
aolkaefwt 


(kvicta  charied  with 


ka  dnlfetcd  on  ■  analler  acak  are  n 

_  _jiaa  Ubrica  of  rmther  Ihin  lilk  mater 

, ke  that  of  the  eri^aal  of  this  were  alao  being  woven 

vatiKita  tt  Oonl  dealftia,  aa  well  aa  oiben  pontayiog  Pi 
atorica.   At  tUa  pcflad  that  ■>■•  enoiideiahtc  activity  in  we 

atiifii  at  Biouaa  and  ConManlhutile  (G(.  m).    f 

.t. 1. ,,„  ^  i^  enipl<«td  In  Vi 

nriitici  inio  uieir  desiEna 


aly  Flo.  «— Pi 


repeatirf  lealaiic     lealy  Flo. 

lo^t  vanouily  ptaced 

an  e»inple     The  ot.m     ^,^..  .  —  ~  -j. 

of  theu  )■«''">'  '">'  *'<'■  ■  p™l"  vaiiety  of  ronvenliDnil  drull. 
!•  followed  In  French  ISth  century  EairnMt.  Ho*ever.  u  loan  aa 
fiRdred  weaviiw  iKcamc  well  or^niied  in  France  at  ihii  tune,  a 

•cTlool  of  deiincrj  aime  in  (hjt  cr '-  -* ' ' '" 

predominated  in  Fnnch  FAttcms 
.u,.:.  r,.— LwisXIV.toIlKen 
'   loured  •luiTi 


.^„^ , , ^  ._ ry-  ThroUflKHn 

period  French  loured  •luiTi  teem  lo  uitpnia  thou  of  other 

airiet    ■■  If.  ■■  wriiei  Monsieur  Paii«.  "  any  ac '  -  -  — 

™  of  the  woven  during  the  IJIh  and  ijlh  centu 
hiandvriveuoftilh  II Taria.  Rouen, Lyoas.Nime.^ 
'   'lltheyvtrealmoatiokly  iUltar 
who  had  <led  their  tr '■-■-- 


LiM  aod  Fkirence.who  had  <led  their  town!  durini  Iroubl 
lime*.  "  By  a  charter  jtranted  by  Francii  i-  to  L^^a,  fonifn . 
lutive  wnrlonen  were  oKouTaced  to  promote  the  diy'^  irilere«ti 
trade  and  nwinfaRun!  «ill,  ii  ia  not  until  the  I7in  nniiin  t 
Lyonj  nally  anerts  heiwlf  in  piodueiBi  fahrici  (HiMHOg  Fre 
tasteandomamentalion.  The  more  impoitaDt  dvipia  wee '—~' 
by  mined  artiiHoI  whom  Reval.  a  pufjlof  Le  BniB.  the  hitj 


B^SS     I 


■See  Onamnu  in  Eurcptan  Sillu  (Loodm,  1099),  | 


Mlkiud  miud  muvnik 
the    tuooative    Frou 


WEAVDJG 

lady  iriih  Pcr^b.    In  ikc 


IMtCRAEOUKV  AMD  A 


f  KvcnL  cxampir* 

LwrnzFtta      oi      Sici 
(lui),  by  Chirbndaja  (1447-1490),  At.     In  LbhuitIo  lU  Vinci 

tablKloth  i<  very  like  many  cxunpln  of  thu  Krt  of  textile  in  ll 
Victaria  and  Albcn  Muieum.  South  Krnuniian.     Tbcir  du 


di  in  pain,  which  are  cvidm 
lo-ByniiUilii  and  LoccbcK . 


Aillc*  and  brocade*.    Be- 


wiLh  nd  or  ytUow  laLk,  and  embnidBy  waa  tometlma  added  u  tba 

The  mni  iRipacTant  and  pnibably  the  bat  known  daai  el  latet 
avW  ■■  Inat  <^  ''■^■***^  houiehold  napcfyi  which, 
uin  damaik,  wu  developed  In  the  lUu-trawini 

-„ , .  JlaiKkn  and  Nonh  Fiance,  duriof  the  late  isu 

or  eiriy  i6di  ccniury;  it  waa  then  iwe  and  aeqiured  for  tucliy 
wealthy  penona  only.'  Thi  uyle  of  iMtBinthe  better  of  Ihi  old 

.-_..  . .._. .jij  hiiuliip  with  that  o(  bold  isth-and  ifith- 

I  the  Fleuiih  or  Cenian  •cboola.    To  aom* 

'  daniaik  fifiuc  aul^ccta  iccall  thcae  of  the  cotoiind 
1  VenFtiad  orphreya  for  copee  and  appaicla  for  dal- 
r  eu-ly  historyofhiundanukiaobacure,  but  atrcat 
muita  are  prevervtd  in  EnflaDd.  A  napltia  iriiE  the 
Heniy  VII.,  the  auppoReiB  within  the  prter 


.    On  the  other  hand  it 


.._.__ -dyean'" a CDMtant  ttream  of  emlnanta  juaai il 

£rciin  Flaodcn  to  EnElaod."  ■  The  Vktorla  and  Albert  Miueuia 
intaina  an  r^y  ibth^antury  tablecloth  in  damajh  Enen  al 
crman  or  FIcnuili  maoufactun  with  vaifouf  •ubjecD,  chiefly 
Mgioui  and  raoni! ;  Cidmn  bcini  ahovn  aa  a  Inteetina  hnifht,  the 
.? . .._•*  ^,hila,whilr'---i^--'- 


-  -  _ -  _  .-Jbahly , 

by  Flenvinga  durina  the  tecOBd  half  of  the  I«fa  century,  -„  t-« 
St  Ceorve  and  the  Dnt^n,  the  royal  anm  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn, 
the  hadm  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  and  Queen  Eliiabeth,  the 
crawaed  Tudor  Rue,  and  lepeaMd  poitiBta  of  Qgen  Eliiabeth. 
with  the  letend  below.  "Cod  HntbeQueene.' TliiiqicdnniB 
aha  Id  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Muaeun.  A  hundred  ycaia  later 
In  date  i>  a  laUeeleth  on  which  ii  a  view  o(  oU  S(  Paul't  (bunt 
1M6).  while  above  and  below  occura  the  wiwbtd  ahMd  of  Ibl 


Silk  Damask  or  Larnrufl.  wfth  our^  mund  and    ^^*y  of  London.  A  (fi^aent  daia  of  linen,  with  the  doicn  done  in 
oatteni  of  late  16th  ceatuiv.  "  ""^  *™'  blue,  wa.  evidently,  from  the  iiaoiptkiM  on  ilj^the  work  of  a 


Fkmlnfl,  and  pnhaUy  woven  in  Geiimany  aboat 

we  find  the  wreathed  anni  of  the  City  el  London, 

,"  and  "George  der  II.  Kanif  in  Esfetland 

_,.     i_  .!.■ — "-'[neg  the  dcftgn  ia  repeated,  and 


.tt SkiiI)  ^  Attiiiairui,  tixOBd  ictici,  voL  » 
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.  M  it' tlie'caie  with  tlie  wHwr  pieces.  A  laige 
ooUection  of  tfaU  German  damask  veavsng  with  coloured  thread 
was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Kunstgcwerbo 
Mttsettm  at  Dresden.'  The  north<i«aBtem  Irish  industry  of  damask 
WMTvins  owea  much  to  French  Proteitaiit  refugees,  who  settled 
then  tofvtrds  the  close  of  the  17th  centiuy*  though  linen  manu* 
factun  had  been  established  in  the  district  by  a  colony  of  Scota 
in  1634.  Dunfermline  in  Scotland  is  said  to  produce  as  much, 
damask  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  there  are  important  manufactories 
of  it  at  Cotirtrat  and  hiigt  in  Belgium,  in  Siksia,  Austria  and  else- 


LiTSKATUBB.— The  foUowing  are  titles  of  a  few  works  00  weaving, 
from  which  much  important  information  on  the  sobjoct  may  be 
derived: — ^J.  Bexon,  Dictiennaire  its  Hssus  (8  vols.,  Paris,  185^ 
1863),  note  or  less  techiucal  only.  DiOionmairt  det  teienets  (Pains, 
ini~i78o),  twhniral ;  Michel  Frandsqoe,  Rtcktrcka  snrk  commemt 
Uj^MeaUm  M  Fmsaee  det  4Co/«r  ie  sots,  d'sr  d  d*arfnil  (a  vob.,  Paris, 
i6s2-i8S4)»  *  weU-lcnown  work  full  of  erudition  in  ves|)ect  of  the 
aichaeology  of  woven  fabrics,  their  technical  characteristics,  &c.; 
James  Yates,  TextHnum  entiguornm :  an  Account  cf  Ike  Art  of 
llV8M«g  among  tko  AneitnU  tLondon,  1843),  a  very  valuable  and 
learned  work  ol  lefeienoe;  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D.,  Textik 
ftf&rccs  (London,  iSroX,  with  some  few  good  iUustratioos:  PariseC, 
HisUfin  ddU  sots  (Paris.  1863) ;  Raymond  Cax.  VArt  it  dfcorer  Us 
Hssus,  &C.  (Paris,  loco) ;  Alan  Cole,  Ornament  in  European  S&ks 
(London,  18^),  well  illustrated;  J.  Lessing,  Berlin  kdniglicko 
Miuoem,  Die  CemebC'SammSmng  des  k.  Kuns^fwerhe'Museumi 
(BctUa.  1900).  A  very  fine  series  of  phototype  facsimiles  of  all  kinds 
of  textiles;  K  Riegf,  Die  tiyfAsichen  TextU-FnMde  (Wien,  1889}; 
R.  Forrer,  Mmische  und  byxanHniselie  Seiden-Testilien  (Strassbuiv, 
1891);  A.  Dttpont  AubemOe.  L'Onumeni  des  tissus  (Paris,  1877). 
admumble  lUustiations;  F.  Fischbach,  Die  wickHgsteis  Webe-Orua^ 
uumM  (3  vols.,  Wiesbaden,  iQoi)^  adrouable  illustiatioas;  Raymond 
Cax.  Le  Uwe  kislorique  des  tissus  .  .  .  de  Lyon  (Lvon.  1902); 
Nuremberg:  Omianisches  Museum.  KauUog  der  Cewnesammluni 
da  atrmaMtscken  N^ionat- Museums  (Nuremberg,  1696). 

(A.S.C.) 

WBB  (a  word  cxmiinoa  to  Teatonic  huigoagcs,  cL  Du.  teebbct 
Dan.  SOS*,  Ger.  Cetoebe,  all  from  the  Teutonic  wobh-^o  weave), 
that  which  ii  woven  (see  WXAvnto).  The  word  ia  thna  applied 
to  anything  resembling  a  web  o<  doth,  to  the  vexiUitm  of  the 
feather  of  a  bird,  to  the  membrane  which  connects  the  toes 
of  many  aquatic  Idrdi  and  some  aquatic  mammals;  it  is  partial* 
kily  used  of  the  "  cobweb/'  the  net  spun  by  the  spider,  the 
Old  English  name  for  which  was  diar-€oppt^  Le,  poison-head 
{dior,  poison,  and  coppe^  tuft  or  head).  In  architcctare  the  tetm 
**  web  "  is  sometimes  given,  in  preference  to  "  panel,"  to  the 
stone  shefl  of  a  vault  rcstmg  on  the  ribs  and  takhig  its  winding 
surface  from  the  same;  sec  Vault. 

WBMt  IIATTHEW  (184S-1883),  En|^  swimmer,  geneviDy 
knoim  as  "  Gtptahi  Wcbb,"was  bom  alDawIey  hi  Shropshire 
on  the  i8th  of  January  1848,  the  son  of  a  doctor.  While  stiH 
a  boylbe  saved  one  of  his  brothexi  from  drowning  fai  the  Severn, 
and,  whUe  serving  on  board  the  training  ship  in  the  Meisey,  he 
again  distinguished  himself  by  saving  a  drowning  comrade. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  East  India  and  China  trade, 
shipped  as  second  mate  for  several  owners,  and  in  1874,  was 
awarded  the  first  Stanhope  gold  medal  by  the  Royal  Humane 
Sodety  for  an  attempt  to  save  a  seaman  who  had  fallen  over- 
board from  the  Cunard  steamship  "  Russia."  Ia  1875  Captain 
Webb  absndooed  a  sea-faring  tife  and  became  a  professional 
swimmer.  On  the  3rd  of  July  he  swam  from  Bb^wall  Ff er  u> 
Gravesend,  a  distance  of  20  m.,  in  4I  houn,  a  record  which 
remafaied  tmbeaten  until  1899.  In  the  same  year,  after  one 
unsttoeessful  attempt,  he  swam  the  English  Channd,  on  the  34th 
of  August,  from  Dover  to  Calais  m  si)  hours.  For  the  next 
fiew  years  Webb  gave  performances  of  diving  and  swimmfaig 
St  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Crossing 
to  America,  he  attempted,  on  the  a4th  of  July  1883,  to  swhn 
the  rapidi  and  whiripool  bdow  Niagara  Falls.  In  this  attempt 
he  lest  his  life. 

WBBB.  tlMET  (1859-  ),  English  soct&fist  and  author, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  13th  of  July  1 859.  He  was  educated 
at  private  schoob  hi  London  and  Switzerkod,  at  the  Birkbedt 
Institute  sn^  the  City  of  London  College.  From  1875  to  1878 
he  was  employed  ia  a  dty  office,  but  he  entered  the  dvil  service 
by  open  competition  as  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office  in  1878,  became 

»See  Ltinendamastmusler  des  XVIT.  uad  XVIIT.  JakHtsaderts, 
Easil  Komsch  (Dresden.  1891). 


surveyor  of  taxes  m^i879,  and  in  x88i  entered  the  colonid 
office,  where  he  remained  until  1891.  In  1885  he  was  caUed  to 
the  bar  at  Cray's  Inn.  Mr  Webb  was  one  of  the  early  membcn 
of  the  Fabian  Sodety,  contributing  to  Fabian  Essays  (t88$); 
and  he  becapie  weU-koown  as  a  sodalist,  both  by  his  speeches 
and  his  writings.  He  entered  the  London  County  Council  in 
189*  as  member  for  Deptford,  and  was  returned  at  tiie  head 
of  the  poll  in  the  successive  elections  of  1895;  1898, 1901  and 
1904.  He  re»gned  from  the  dvil  service  in  1891  to  give  hk  whole 
time  to  the  work  of  the  Council  (where  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board)  and  to  the  study  of  cconomic8.| 
He  served  from  1903  to  1906  on  the  Rojral  Commis«on  on  Trade 
Union  Law  and  on  other  important  commissions.  He  married 
in  1891  Miss  Beatrice  Potter,  herself  a  writer  on  economics  and 
sodology,  the  author  of  The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Great 
Britain  (1891)  and  a  contributor  to  Charles  Booth's  Life  and 
Labour  of  the  People  (1891-1903).  His  most  important  works 
are:  a  number  ii  Fabian  tracts;  London  Education  (1904); 
The  Eight  Hours  Day  (1891),  in  conjunction  with  Harold  Cox; 
and,  with  Mrs  Sidney  Webb,  The  History  of  Trade  Unionism 
(1894,  new  ed.  1902),  Industrial  Democracy  (1897,  new  cd.  1902), 
Probkms  of  Modem  Industry  (1898),  History  of  Liquor  Licensing 
(1903),  English  Local  Government  (1906),  &c.  Mm  Webb  was 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law,  and  she 
and  her  husband  wer^  responsible  for  the  Minority  Report 
(see  Poor  Law)  and  for  starting  the  widespread  movement  in 
its  favour. 

WEBB  CITT,  a  dty  of  Jasper  county,  Missouri,  U.S.A., 
in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  state,  about  160  m.  S.  of  Kansas  City. 
Pop.  (1890)  5043;  (1900)  9201,  of  whom  248  were  fordgn-bom; 
(19x0  U.S.  census)  11,817.  It  is  served  by  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Frandsco  railway  systems,  and  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  electric  intcnirban  railway  connecting  with 
Carthage  and  JopUn,  Missouri,  Galena,  Kansas  and  other 
dtics.  With  CartervUle  (pop.  1910,  4S39)i  which  adjoins  it  on 
the  E.,  it  forms  practically  one  dty;  they  are  among  the  most 
famous  and  productive  "  camps  "  in  the  rich  lead  and  dnc 
region  of  south-western  Missouri,  and  Webb  City  owes  its 
industrial  importance  primarily  to  the  mining  and  shipping  of 
those  metals.  The  value  of  the  factory  product  increased  from 
^353*566  in  1900  to  $637,965  in  1905.  Webb  City  was  laid  out 
and  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1875,  and  first  diartered  as  a 
dty  in  1876.  White  lead  was  discovered  here  in  1873,  on  the 
farm  of  John  C.  Webb,  in  whose  honour  the  dty  is  named; 
•and  systematic  mining  began  in  1877. 

WBBBB,  WILUAH  (fl.  1586),  En^sh  literary  critic,  was 
educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degree  fai  x  $72-1573.  He  was  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Edward 
Sulyard  of  Flcmyngs,  Essex,  and  later  to  the  children  of  Henry 
Grey  of  PIrgo  in  the  same  county.  A  letter  from  him  is  prefixed 
to  the  X592  edition  of  Tancred  and  Gismunda,*  written  by  his 
friend,  Robert  Wilmot.  In  1586  he  published  A  Discourse  of 
English  Poetrie,  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Edward  Sulyard. 
Wcbbe  argued  that  the  dearth  of  ff»d  English  poetry  since 
Chaucer's  day  was  not  due  to  lack  of  poetic  ability,  or  to  the 
poverty  of  the  language,  but  to  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of 
prosody.  He  abuses  "  this  tinkerly  verse  which  we  call  ryme,*' 
as  of  barbarous  origin,  and  comments  on  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries,  di^Uying  enthusiasm  for  Spenser's  Shepheardes 
Calendar,  and  admiration  for  Phaer's  tianslation  of  ^giL 
He  ur;^  the  adoption  of  hexametcxs  and  sapphics  for  English 
veise,  and  ^ves  some  lamentable  examples  of  his  own  com- 
position. 

The  Discourse  was  reprinted  in  J.  Haslewood's  Ancient  CHticat 
Essays  (1811-1815).  by  E.  Arfaer  in  x869i  and  in  Gregory  Smith's 
^Elitabethan  Critical  Essays  (1904). 

WEBBR,  CARL  HARIA  FRISMtlCH  BBMBR  VON  (1786- 
1826),  German  composer,  was  bora  at  Eutin,  near  Lilbeck,  on 
Uie  1 8th  of  December  x  786,  of  a  family  that  had  long  been  devoted 
to  ait.    His  father,  Baron  Franz  Anton  von  Weber,  a  miliury 

*  The  oripnal  play,  Gisiponde  of  Saleme,  was  by  five  authors,  and 
was  prodaced  in  the  Queen's  presence  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1568. 
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officer  in  the  service  of  the  palgrave  Karl  Theodor,  was  an 
excellent  vioUnisti  and  his  mother  once  sang  on  the  stage.  His 
cousins,  Joeepha,  Aloysia,  Constanze  and  Sophie,  daughters 
of  Franz  Anton's  brother  FridoUni  attained  a  high  reputation 
as  vocalists.  Tlje  great  composer,  Mozart,  after  having  been 
rejected  by  Aloysia,  married  Constanze,  and  thus  became 
Frana  Anton's  nephew  by  marriage.  Fridolin  played  the  violin 
nearly  as  well  as  his  brother;  and  the  whole  family  displayed 
exceptional  talent  for  music.  Franz  Anton  von  Weber  was  a 
man  of  thriftless  habits  and  culpable  eccentricity.  Having  been 
wounded  at  Rosbach,  he  quitted  the  army,  and  in  1758  he  was 
appointed  financial  coundllor  to  Clement  August,  elector  of 
Cologne,  who  for  nine  years  overiooked  his  incorrigible  neglect 
of  duty.  But  the  elector's  successor  dismissed  him  in  1768; 
and  for  many  years  after  this  he  lived  in  idleness  at  Hildcsheim, 
squandering  the  property  of  his  wife,  Anna  dc'  Fumetti,  and 
doing  nothing  for  the  support  of  his  children  until  1778,  when  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  opera  at  Liibeck.  Li  1779  the 
prince  bishop  of  Eutin  made  him  his  kapellmeister,  and  not 
long  afterwards  his  wife  died  of  a  brdccn  hearL  Five  years 
later  he  went  to  Vienna,  placed  two  of  his  sons  under  Michael 
Haydn,  and  in  1785  married  the  young  Viennese  singer  Genovefa 
von  Brenner.  In  the  following  year  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was 
bom— a  delicate  child,  afflict^  with  congenital  disease  of  the 
hip-joint. 

On  his  return  from  Vienna,  Franz  Anton,  finding  that  a  new 
kapellmeister  had  been  chosen  in  his  place,  accepted  the  humbler 
position  of  "  Stadt  Musikant."  This,  however,  he  soon  relin- 
quished; and  for  some  years  he  wandered  from  town  to  town, 
giving  dramatic  performances,  in  conjunction  with  the  children 
of  his  first  wife,  wherever  he  could  collect  an  audience.  The 
effect  of  this  restless  life  upon  the  little  Carl  Maria's  health  and 
education  was  deplorable;  but,  as  he  accompanied  his  father 
everywhere,  he  became  familiarized  with  the  stage  from  his 
earliest  infancy,  and  thus  gained  an  amount  of  dramatic  experience 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness.  Franz  Anton 
hoped  to  see  him  develop  into  an  infant  prodigy,  like  his  cousin 
Mozart,  whose  marvellous  career  was  then  rapidly  approaching 
its  close.  In  furtherance  of  this  scheme,  the  child  was  taught 
to  sing  and  place  his  fingers  upon  the  pianoforte  almost  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  though  he  was  unable  to  walk  until  he  was 
four  years  old.  Happily  his  power  of  observation  and  aptitude 
for  general  learning  were  so  precocious  that  he  seems,  in  spite 
of  all  these  disadvantages,  to  have  instinctively  educated  him- 
self as  became  a  gentleman.  In  1798  Michael  Haydn  taught 
him  gratuitously  at  Salzburg.  In  the  March  of  that  year  his 
mother  died.  In  April  the  family  visited  Vienna,  removing 
in  the  autumn  to  Munich.  Here  the  child's  first  composition — 
a  set  of  "  Six  Fughettas"  — was  published,  with  a  pompous 
dedication  to  his  half-brother  Edmund;  and  here  also  he  took 
lessons  in  singing  and  in  composition.  Soon  afterwards  he  began 
to  play  successfully  in  public,  and  his  father  compelled  him  to 
write  incessantly.  Among  the  compositions  of  this  period  were 
a  mass  and  an  opera — Die  Machl  der  Liebe  und  des  Weins — now 
destroyed.  A  set  of  "  Variations  for  the  Pianoforte,"  composed 
a  little  later,  was  lithographed  by  Carl  Maria  himself,  under  the 
guidance  of  Alois  Scnefclder,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  in 
which  both  the  father  and  the  child  took  great  interest. 

In  1800  the  family  removed  to  Freiberg,  where  the  Ritter  von 
Steinsberg  gave  Carl  Maria  the  libretto  of  an  opera  called  Das 
WaldnUidcAen,  which  the  boy,  though  not  yet  fourteen  years 
old,  at  once  set  to  music,  and  produced  in  November  at  the 
Freiburg  theatre.  The  pezformance  was  by  no  means  successful, 
and  the  composer  himself  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
work  as  "  a  very  immature  production  "  ;  yet  it  was  afterwards 
reproduced  at  Chemnitz,  and  even  at  Vienna. 

Cari  Maria  rettnrned  with  his  father  to  Salzburg  in  x8oi, 
resuming  his  studies  under  Michael  Haydn.  Here  he  composed 
his  second  opera,  Peter  SckmoU  und  sdnt  Nackbarm,  which  was 
unsuccessfully  produced  at  Nuremberg  in  1803.  In  that  year 
he  again  visited  Vienna,  where,  though  Joseph  Haydn  and 
*'^rechtsbergcrwere  both  receiving  pupils,  his  father  preferred 


placing  him  undet  Abt  Vogler.  Through  Vogler's  imtnimefit- 
ality  Carl  Maria  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  opera  at  Brcslao, 
before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  In  this  capacity 
he  greatly  enlarged  his  experience  of  the  stage,  so  that  he  raalu 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  stage-craft  in  musicid  history; 
but  he  lived  a  sadly  irregular  life,  contracted  debts,  and  lost  his 
beautiful  voice  through  accidentally  drinking  an  add  used  ia 
litho^aphy— a  mishap  which  neariy  cost  him  his  life.  These 
hindrances,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  beginning  a  new 
opera  called  RUbezaUf  the  libretto  of  which  was  "romantic" 
to  the  last  degree,  and  Weber  worked  at  it  enthusiastically, 
but  it  was  never  completed,  and  little  of  it  has  been  preserved 
beyond  a  quintet  and  the  masteriy  overture,  which,  re-written 
in  181 1  under  the  title  of  Der  Beherrscker  derGeisUrfWiir  ranks 
among  its  author's  finest  instrumental  compositions. 

Quitting  Bmlau  in  x8o6,  Weber  removed  in  the  following 
year  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  had  been  offered  the  post  of  private 
secretary  to  Duke  Ludwig,  brother  of  Frederick,  king  of 
WUrtemberg.  The  appointment  was  a  disastrous  one.  The 
stipend  attached  to  it  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  twofold 
demands  of  the  young  man's  new  social  position  and  the  thrift- 
lessness  of  his  father,  who  was  entirely  dependent  upon  him  for 
support.  Coiut  life  at  Stuttgart  was  uncongenial  to  him,  though 
he  yielded  to  its  temptations.  The  king  hated  him  and  his 
practical  jokes.  He  fcU  hopelessly  into  debt,  and,  worse  than  aO, 
became  involved  in  a  fatal  intimacy  with  Margarethe  Lang, 
a  singer  at  the  opera.  Notwithstanding  these  distractions  he 
worked  hard,  and  in  1809  re-modelled  Das  WaldmSdchm,  Under 
the  title  of  S^wtfuif^  and  prepared  to  produce  it  at  the  court 
theatre.  But  a  dreadful  calamity  prevented  its  performance. 
Franz  Anton  had  misiqipropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  placed 
in  the  young  secretary's  hands  for  the  purpose  of  rli^a^ri^g  a. 
mortgage  upon  one  of  the  duke's  estates.*  Both  father  and  aoa 
were  charged  with  embezzlement,  and,  on  the  9th  of  February 
x8io,  they  were  arrested  at  the  theatre,  during  a  rehearsal  of 
S^vana,  and  thrown  by  the  king's  order  into  prison.  No  one 
doubted  Weber's  innocence,  but  after  a  sunmiary  trial  he  and  his 
father  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  and  on  the  37th  of 
February  they  began  a  new  life  at  Mannheim. 

Having  provided  a  comfortable  home  for  his  father,  and  begun 
a  new  comic  opera,  in  one  act,  called  Abu  Hassan,  tVeber  re- 
moved to  Darmstadt  in  order  to  be  near  his  old  master  Abt 
Vogler,  and  his  fellow-pupils  Meyerbeer  and  Glnsbadier. 
On  the  i6th  of  September  x8io,  he  reproduced  Syivana  at 
Frankfort,  but  with  very  doubtful  success.  A  bu  Hasswt  was  com- 
pleted at  Darmstadt  in  January  x8ix,  after  many  interruptions^ 
one  of  which  (his  attraction  to  the  story  of  Der  PreiscktUg—^sos 
below)  exercised  a  memorable  influence  upon  his  later  career. 

Weber  started  in  February  x8xx  on  an  extended  artistic  tour* 
during  which  he  made  many  influential  friends,  and  on  the  4th 
of  June  brought  out  Abu  Hassan  with  noarked  success  at  Munich. 
His  iather  died  at  Mannheim  io  x8x2,  and  after  this  he  had  no 
settled  home,  until  in  xSxj  his  wanderings  wete  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  unexpected  offer  of  an  appointment  as  kapellmeister 
at  Prague,  coupled  with  the  duty  of  entirely  remodelling  the 
pedOrmances  at  the  opera-house.  The  terms  were  so  liberal 
that  he  accepted  at  once,  engaged  a  new  company  of  performers, 
and  directed  them  with  uninterrupted  success  until  the  autumn 
of  18  id.  During  this  period  he  composed  no  new  operas,  but  he 
had  already  written  much  of  his  best  pianoforte  music,  and  played 
it  with  nevcr*failiog  success,  while  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe 
inspired  him  with  some  of  the  finest  patriotic  melodies  in  exist- 
ence. First  among  these  stand  ten  songs  from  Kfimer's  Leyer 
und  Sckwerdt,  including  "  Vater,  ich  rufe  dich,"  and  "  Liitzow's 
wilde  Jagd  " ;  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  these  are  the  splendid 
choruses  in  his  cantata  Kampf  und  Sieg,  which  was  fiist  per- 
formed at  Prague,  on  the  aand  of  December  18x5. 

Weber  resigned  his  ofiice  at  Prague  on  the  30th  of  September 

■  As  the  MS.  of  Das  Waldmddcken  has  been  lost.  It  u  Impossible 
now  to  determine  its  exact  relation  to  the  later  work. 

'  Spitta  gives  a  different  account  of  the  occurrence,  and  attributes 
the  robbery  to'i  servant. 
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i8x6^  and  on  the  sxst  of  December,  Frederick  Augustus,  king  of 
Saxony,  appointed  him  kapellmeister  at  the  German  opera  at 
Dresden.  The  lullan  operas  performed  at  the  court  theatze 
were  superintended  by  Morlacchi,  whose  jealous  and  intriguing 
disposition  gave  endless  trouble.  The  king,  however,  placed  the 
two  kapellmeisters  on  an  exact  equality  both  of  title  and  salary, 
and  Weber  found  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
remarkable  power  of  organixation  and  controL  fie  now  gave 
his  dose  attention  to  the  story  of  Dar  FreuckOz,  which  he  had 
previously  meditated  turning  into  an  opera,  and,  with  tfate  assbt- 
ance  of  Friedrich  Kind,  he  pnxluced  an  admirable  libretto,  under 
the  title  of  Des  JSgers  Braui.  No  subject  could  have  been  better 
fitted  than  this  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  new  art-form  which, 
under  Weber's  skilful  management,  developed  into  the  type 
of  "romantic  opera."  He  had  dealt  with  the  supernatural  in 
RiibaaM,  and  in  Syhana  with  the  pomp  and  ^circumstance  of 
chivalry;  but  the  shadowy  Impersonations  in  RUbmM  are 
scarcely  less  human  than  the  heroine  who  invokes  them;  and 
the  music  of  Syhana  might  easily  have  been  adapted  to  a  story 
of  the  iQth  century.  But  Weber  now  knew  better  than  to  let 
the  fiend  in  Dtr  Frdsdt&tz  sing;  with  three  soft  strokes  of  a 
drum  below  an  unchanging  dismal  chord  he  brings  him  strught 
to  us^rom  the  nether  world.  Every  note  in  Euryanthc  breathes 
the  ^irit  of  medieval  romance;  and  the  fairies  in  Oberon  have 
mn  actuality  quite  distinct  from  the  tinsel  of  the  stage.  This  un- 
compromising reality,  even  in  face  of  the  unreal,  fonns  the 
strongest  characteristic  of  the  pure  "romantic  school,*  as 
Weber  understood  and  created  it.  It  treats  its  wildest  subjects  in 
earnest,  and  without  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  scenes 
it  ventures  to  depict,  or  the  tnithfufaiess  of  their  dramatic 
interpretation. 

Weber  wrote  the  first  note  of  the  music  of  Da  FreischiUt 
on  the  md  of  July — beginning  with-  the  duet  which  <^>ens  the 
second  act.  Bat  so  numerous  were  the  interruptions  caused 
by  Morlacchi's  intrigues,  the  insolence  of  unfriendly  courtiers, 
and  the  attacks  of  jealous  critics  that  nearly  three  years  elapsed 
before  the  piece  was  completed.  In  the  meantime  the  per- 
formances  at  the  opera-house  were  no  less  successfully  remodelled 
at  Dresden  than  they  had  alrtady  been  at  Prague,  though 
the  work  of  reformation  was  far  more  difficult;  for  the  new 
kapellmeister  was  surrounded  by  enemies  who  openly  subjected 
him  to  every  possible  auu^ance,  and  even  the  Idng  himself 
was  at  one  time  strongly  prejudiced  against  him.  Hapi^y, 
he  no  longer  stood  alone  in  the  world.  Having,  after  mudi 
difficulty,  broken  off  his  liaistmiiith  MargaretheLand,  he  mairied 
the  singer  Carolina  Brandt,  a  noble-minded  woman  and  coo-' 
sommate  artist,  who  was  weU  able  to  repay  him  for  the  part  he 
had  long  played  in  her  mental  development.  The  new  c^ra 
was  OM&pleted  on  the  X3tb  of  May  iSao,  on  which  day  Weber 
wrote  the  last  note  of  the  overture— wUcli  it  was  hb  custom 
to  postpone  until  the  rest  of  the  music  was  finished.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  weU  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  bis  laboun;  but  he  gave  himself  no  rest.  He  had  engaged 
to  compose  the  mnsic  to  Wolff's  Gipsy  drama,  Prtcuna*  Two 
months  later  this  also  was  finished,  and  both  pieces  ready  for 
the  stage. 

In  oonsequeace  of  the  unsatisfactoty  state  of  affairs  at  Dresden, 
It  had  been  arranged  that  both  Predosa  and  Dor  PreisckHh— 
no  longer  known  by  its  original  tide,  Des  JSgen  Bronf— should 
be  produces  at  Berlin.  In  February  1821  Sir  Julius  Benedict 
was  accepted  by  Weber  as  a  pupU;  and  to  his  pen  we  owe  a 
defigHtful  acoovnt  of  the  reheaisab  and  first  perfoRBance  of  his 
master's  ehef-^innre.  Predosa  was  produced  with  great  success 
at  the  old  Beriin  opeta-hotise  on  the  14th  of  June  1831.  On 
the  i8th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterbo,  the 
opening  of  the  new  "  Schanspielhaus  "  was  celebrated  by  the 
productioB  of  Der  FreisckUU.  Mudi  anxiety  was  caused  by 
unforeseen  difficulties  at  the  rehearsals;  yet,  so  calm  was  Weber's 
osind  that  he  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the  composition  of  his 
CmKcrtsUUk  In  F  minor— one  of  his  finest  pianoforte  pieces. 
Until  the  last  moment  his  friends  were  aniioas;  the  author  was 
not;  and  the  xesolt  justified  his  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 


The  success  of  the  piece  was  triumphanL  The  work  was  received 
with  equal  enthusiasm  at  Vienna  on  the  std  of  Octobv,  and  at 
Dresden  on  the  26th  of  January  182a.  Yet  Weber's  position 
as  kapellmeister  was  not  much  improved  by  his  success,  though, 
in  order  to  remain  faithful. to  his  engagements,  he  had  refused 
tempting  offers  at  Betlin  and  Cassel,  and,  at  the  last-named 
place,  had  installed  Ludwig  Spohr  in  a  position  much  more 
advantageous  than  his  own. 

For  his  next  open  Webv  accepted  a  libretto  based,  by  Frau 
Wilhelmine  von  Chezy,  on  the  story  of  Ewyanlhe,  as  originally 
told  in  the  xjth  century,  in  Gilbert  de  Montreuil's  Roman  de  la 
VioUtUt  and  repeated  with  alterations  in  the  Decamerone,  in 
Shakespeare's  Cymbdine,  and  in  several  later  forms.  In  place 
of  the  ghostly  horrors  of  Der  FreuckUtz,  the  romantic  element 
was  here  supplied  by  the  chivalric  pomp  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  libretto  is  in  one  respect  superior  to  that  of  Der  Freischiltz, 
inasmuch  as  it  substitutes  elaborate  recitative  for  the  spoken 
dialogue  peculiar  to  the  German  "  Schauspiel "  and  French 
"  op£ra  comlque. "  It  is,  in  fact,  a  "  grand  opera  "  in  every 
sense  of  the  words, — ^the  prototype  of  the  "  music  drama  " 
perfected  fifty  years  later  by  Wagner.  The  overture — as  usual, 
written  last — presents  a  feature  that  has  never  been  imitated. 
During  its  performance  the  curtain  temporarily  rises,  to  exhibit, 
in  a  tableau  vivant,  the  scene  in  the  septdchsal  vault  upon  which 
the  whole  story  turns.  This  direction  is  now  rarely  carried  out; 
but  Weber  himself  weQ  knew  how  much  the  interest  of  the  piece 
depended  on  it.  The  work  was  produced  at  the  K&mtnerthor 
theatre  in  Vienna,  ou  the  35th  of  October  1823,  and  received  with 
enthusiasm. 

Weber's  thizd  and  last  dramatic  masterpiece  was  an  English 
opera,  written  for  Covent  Garden  theatre,  upon  a  libretto 
adapted  by  PUinch6  from  Wieland's  Oberon,  It  was  disfigured 
by  the  spoken  dialogue  abandoned  in  EuryanUte\  but  in  musical 
beauty  it  is  quite  equal  to  it,  while  its  fairies  and  mermaids 
are  as  vividly  real  as  the  spectres  in  Der  FreisckUU.  Though 
already  far  gone  in  consumption,  Weber  began  to  compose  ^e 
music  on  the  23rd  of  January  1825.  Charles  Kemble  had  offered 
him  £1000  for  the  work,  and  he  could  not  afford  to  rest.  He 
finished  the  overture- in  London,  at  the  house  of  Sir  George 
Smart,  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  March  1826;  and  on  the  12th 
of  April  the  work  was  produced  with  triumphant  success.  But 
it  cost  the  composer  his  life.  Wearied  out  with  rehearsals  and 
performances  of  the  opera,  and  concerts  at  which  be  was  received 
with  rapturous  appUuse,  he  grew  daily  perceptibly  weaker; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  care  of  his  kind  host.  Sir  George  Smart, 
and  his  family,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th  ci  June  1826.  For  eighteen  years  his  remains  rested  in 
a  temp(»ary  grave  in  Mooxfields  chapel;  but  in  1844  they  were 
removed  and  placed  In  the  family  vault  at  Dresden,  Wagner 

making  an  eloquent  ^>cech* 

Besides  his  three  great  dramatic  masterpieces  ^nd  the  other 
works  already  mentiomd.  Weber  wrote  two  masses,  two  symphonies, 
eight  cantatas,  and  a  large  nnnber  of  son^,  orchestral  ana  pianoforte 
pieces,  and  music  of  other  kinds, amounting  altogether  to  more  than 
250  compositions.  CW.  S.  R.) 

Weber's  style  rises,  in  his  three  greatest  works,  to  heights 
which  show  his  kin^'p  with  the  great  classics  and  the  great 
moderns.  His  intellect  was  quick  and  clear;  but  yet  finer  was 
the  force  of  character  with  which  he  overcame  the  disadvantages 
of  his  feeble  health,  desultory  education  and  the  mistakes  of  his 
youth.  With  such  gifts  of  intellect  and  character,  every  moq^nt 
of  his  short  life  was  predous  to  the  world;  and  it  b  impossible 
not  to  regret  the  placing  of  his  training  in  the  hands  of  Abt 
V(^er.  Weber's  master  was  an  amiable  charlatan,  whose 
weakness  as  a  teacher  was  thoroughly  exposed,  in  perfect 
iimocence,  by'  ha  two  iUustrious  pupils.  Meyerbeer  wished 
to  be  famous  as  the  maker  of  a  new  epoch  in  opera.  Weber 
could  not  help  bemg  so  in  reality.  But  he  was  sadly  hampered 
by  his  master's  mabflity  to  teach  realities  instead  of  appearances; 
and  to  this  impedimoit  alone  must  we  assign  the  fact  that  his 
masterpieces  do  not  be^  earlier  in  his  career.  With  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  and  thoroug^ess  he  learnt  English  a  year 
before  his  death  In  ord^  to. compose ^Oberon,  with  the  resr' 
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thftt  there  is  only  one  obvious  mistake  in  the  whole  work,  and 
the  general  correctness  of  declamation  is  hi^er  than  in  most 
of  his  German  works.  This  b  typical  of  Weber's  general  culture, 
mental  energy  and  determination;  points  in  which,  as  in  many 
traits  in  his  music,  he  strikingly  resembles  Wagner.  But  aU 
his  determination  could  not  quite  repair  the  defects  of  his  purely 
musical  training,  and  though  his  weaknesses  arc  not  of  ^ring 
cfifect  in  opera,  still  there  are  moments  when  even  the  stage 
cannot  explain  them  away.  Thus  the  finale  of  Der  Freisckidt 
breaks  down  so  obviously  that  no  one  thinks  of  it  as  anything 
but  a  perfunctory  winding-up  of  the  story,  thdugh  it  really 
might  have  made  quite  a  fine  subject  for  musical  treatment.  In 
Euryanthe  Weber  attained  his  fuU  power,  and  his  inspiration 
did  not  leave  \fua  in  the  lurch  where  this  work  needed  large 
musical  designs.  B  ut  the  libretto  was  f  ullof  absurdities ;  espedaQy 
in  the  last  act,  which  not  even  nine  remodellings  under  Weber's 
direction  could  redeem.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  fascinated 
him,  for,  whatever  may  be  said  against  it  from  the  standpoints 
of  probability  and  literary  merit,  its  emotional  contrasts  are 
highly  musicaL  Indeed  it  is  through  them  that  the  defects  invite 
criticism. 

Oberon  is  ^oilt  by  the  old  local  tradition  of  English  opera 
according  to  which  its  libretto  admitted  of  no  music  during 
the  action  of  the  drama.  Thus  Weber  had  in  it  no  opportunity 
for  his  musical  stage-craft;  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  action 
itself  is  entirely  without  dramatic  motive  and  passion,  since 
the  characters  are  simply  shifted  from  Bordeaux  to  Bagdad 
whenever  Oberon  waves  his  wand. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  libretti  of 
Euryanlhe  and  Oberon^  but  none  are  quite  successful,  for  Weber 
has  taken  a  great  artist's  pains  in  making  the  best  of  bad  material. 
All  that  can  be  said  against  Weber's  achievements  only  reveals 
the  more  emphatically  how  noble  and  how  complete  in  essentials 
was  his  success  and  his  claim  to  immortality.  His  pianoforte 
works,  while  showing  his  helplessness  in  purely  musical  form, 
more  than  bear  out  his  contemporary  reputation  as  a  very  great 
pianoforte  player.  They  have  a  pronounced  theatrical  tendency 
which,  in  the  case  of  such  pieces  of  gay  romanticism  as  the 
Jmitatioh  d  la  danse  and  the  Conctrtstiick,  is  amusing  and  by 
no  means  inartistic.  In  orchestration  Weber  is  one  of  the 
greatest  masters.  His  treatment  of  the  voice  Is  bold  and 
interesting,  but  very  rash;  and  his  declamation  of  words 
is  often  incorrect.  His  influence  on  the  music  of  his  own  day 
is  comparable  to  his  influence  on  posterity;  for  he  was  not  only 
a  most  efficient  director  but  a  very  persuasive  journalist;  and 
(in  spite  of  the  inexperience  that  made  him  disapprove  of 
Beethoven)  for  all  good  music  other  than  his  own  he  showed  a 
growing  enthusiasm  that  was  infectious.  (D.  F.  T.) 

WEBER.  WILHELH  EDUARD  (1804-1891),  German  physicist, 
was  bom  at  Wittenberg  on  the  24th  of  (>aober  1804,  and  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Ernst  Heinrich  Weber,  the  author  of  Weber's 
Law  (see  below).  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Halle,  where 
he  took  his  doctor^  degree  in  1826  and  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  physics  in  1828.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to 
GSttlngen  as  professor  of  physics,  and  remained  there  till  1837, 
when  he  was  one  of  the  seven  professors  who  were  expelled  from 
their  chairs  for  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  king  of 
Hanover  (duke  of  Cumberland)  in  suspending  the  constitution. 
A  period  of  retirement  foDowcd  this  episode,  but  hi  1843  he 
acc0^ted  the  chair  of  physics  at  Leii^ig,  and  six  years  later 
tcturned  to  GSttlngen,  where  he  died  on  tht  23rd  of  June  x89r. 
Weber's  name  Is  especially  known  for  his  work  on  electrical 
measurement.  Until  his  time  there  was  no  establbfaed  system 
either  of  stating  or  measuring  electrical  quantities;  but  he  showed, 
as  his  colleague  K.  F.  Gauss  did  for  magnetic  quantities,  that 
it  is  both  theoretically  and  practically  possible  to  define  them, 
not  merely  by  reference  to  other  arbitrary  quantities  of  the  same 
kiodf  but  absolutely  in  terms  in  which  the  units  of  length, 
time,  and  mass  are  aJone  involved.  He  also  carried  on  extensive 
researches  in  the  theory  of  magnetism;  and  it  is  Interesting  that 
in  connexion  with  hts  observations  In  terrestrial  magnetism  he 
not  only  employed  an  early  form  of  mirror  galvanometer,  but 


also,  about  1833,  devised  a  system  of  electromagnetic  telegraphy, 
by  which  a  distance  of  some  9000  ft.  was  worked  over.  la 
conjunction  with  his  elder  brother  he  published  in  182s  a  well- 
known  treatise  on  waves.  Die  Wdlenlehre  auf  Experimente 
gegrUttdet;  and  in  1833  he  collaborated  with  his  younger  brother, 
the  ph3r8ioIogist  Eduard  Friedrich  Weber  (1806-1871),  in  an 
investigation  into  the  mechanism  of  walking. 

WEBER'S  LAW,  in  psychology,  the  name  given  to  a  principle 
first  enunciated  by  the  German  scientist,  Ernst  Heinrich  Weber 
( 1 795-1878),  who  became  professor  at  Leipzig  (of  anatomy, 
1 818,  of  physiology,  1840).  He  was  specially  famous  for  his 
researches  into  aural  and  cutaneous  sensations.  His  taw,  the 
purport  of  which  is  that  the  increase  of  stimulus  necessary  to 
produce  an  increase  of  sensation  in  any  sense  is  not  a  fixed 
quantity  but  depends  on  the  proportion  which  the  increase 
bears  to  the  immediately  preceding  stimulus,  Is  the  principal 
generalization  of  that  branch  of  scientific  investigation  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  psycho-physics  (q.v,), 

Accordinsi  to  Gustav  Fechner  (q.v.),  who  lias  done  most  to  prosecute 
these  inquines  and  to  consolidate  them  under  a  separate  name, 
**  psycho-phyaics  is  an  exact  doctrine  of  tlie  retetion  of  function  or 
dependence  between  bod^  and  soul."  In  other  words,  it  is  through- 
out  an  attempt  to  submit  to  definite  measurement  the  relation  of 
physical  stimuli  to  the  resulting  psychical  or  mental  facta,  and  forms 
an  important  department  of  experimental  psy;chology.  It  deals  «rith 
the  quantitative  aspects  of  mental  facts— their  intenaty  or  quantity 
proper  and  their  duration.  Physical  science  enables  us,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  senses,  to  measure  with  accuracy  the  objective 
amount  of  the  Stimulus,  and  introspection  enables  us  to  state  the 
nature,  of  the  subjective  result.  Thus  we  are  able  to  say  whether  a 
stimulus  produces  any  psychical  result,  and  can  fix  in  tnat  way  the 
mtntifiMiii  sensibiie  or  "  thieshoLd  of  consciousness  "  for  each  of  the 
senses.  In  like  manner  (though  with  less  accuracy,  owin^  to  the  dis- 
turbing nature  of  the  conditions)  we  can  fix  the  sensational  maxi- 
mum, or  upper  limit  <^  sensibilitjr,  in  the  different  senses,  that  is  to 
say.  the  point  beyond  which  no  increase  of  stimulus  produces  any  < 
appreciable  increase  of  sensation.  We  thus  determine,  as  Wundt  puts 
it,  the  limit-values  between  which  changes  of  intensity  in  the  stimulus 
are  accompanied  by  changes  in  sensation.  But  the  central  inquiry  of 
psycho-physics  remains  behind.  Between  the  quantitative  mini<* 
mum  and  the  quanHtative  maximum  thus  fixed  can  we  discover  any 
definite  relation  between  changes  in  the  objective  intensity  of  thie . 
stimuli  and  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  sensations  as  estimated  by 
consciousness.  The  answer  of  psycho-physics  to  this  Inquiry  is 
given  in  the  generalization  variously  known  as  "  Weber  s  law,'* 

Fcchncr's  law,"  or  the  "  psycho-fihysical  law,"  which  professes  to 
formulate  with  exactitude  the  relations  which  exist  between  changiB 
of  stimulus  and  change  of  sensation. 

As  we  have  no  means  of  subjectively  measuring  the  absolute 
intensity  of  our  sensations,  it  k  necessary  to  depend  upon  the  mental 
estimate  or  comparison  of  two  or  more  rensations.  Comparison 
enables  us  to  ny  whether  they  are  equal  in  intensity,  or  if  unequal 
which  is  the  greater  and  which  is  the  less.  But  as  they  approach 
equality  in  this  respect  it  becomes  more  and  mor^  difficult  to  delect 
the  difference.  By  a  series  of  experiments,  therefore,  it  wil}  be 
possible,  in  the  case  of  any  particular  individual,  to  determine  the 
feast  observable  difference  in  intensity  between  two  sensations  of  any 
particular  sense.  This  least  observable  difference  is  called  by 
Fechner  the  UnterschUdssckfpelk  or  "  difference-threshold,"  that  is 
to  say.  the  limit  of  the  discriminative  sensibility  of  the  sense  in 
question.  That  such  a  "threshold,"  or  least  observaUe  difference, 
exists  is  plain  from  very  simple  examples.  Very  small  increases  may 
be  made  in  the  objective  amount  of  hgfat,  sound  or  prc$sure*>that  is, 
in  the  physical  stimuli  applied  to  these  senses — without  the  subject 
on  whom  the  experiment  is  made  detecting  any  change.  It  is  farther 
evident  that,  by  means  of  thb  ViUerKkiidtsanBdUrilt  is  possible  to 
compare  the  discriminative  sensibility  of  different  indiviouals,  or  of 
different  senses,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  tiie  skin)  of  different  parts  of  the 
same  sense  organ:  the  smaller  the  difference  observable  the  finer  the 
discriminative  sensibility.  Thus  the  discrimination  of  the  musculair 
sense  is  much  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  sense  of  touch  or  pressure, 
and  the  discriminative  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  the  retina  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  i^rts  of  the  surface  affected.  Various 
methods  have  tieen  adopted  with  a  view  to  determine  these  minima 
of  discriminative  sensibility  with  an  approach  to  scientific  precision. 
The  first  is  that  employed  by  Weber  himself,  and  has  been  named 
the  method  of  just  observable  differences.  It  consists  either  in 
gradually  adding  to  a  given  stimulus  small  amounts  which  at  first 
cause  no  perceptible  ditterence  in  sensation  but  at  a  certain  point  do 
cause  a  difference  to  emerge  in  consciousness,  or,  vice  versa,  in  gradu- 
ally decreasing  the  amount  of  additional  stimulus,  till  the  difference 
originally  pernived  becomes  imperceptible.  By  taking  the  avernge 
of  a  numbtf  of  such  results,  the  minimum  may  be  determined  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  The  second  method  is  called  by  Fechner  the 
method  of  correct  and  incorrect  instances.    When  two  stimuli  are 
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xSthof  Jftnuaiy  1783.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Webster, 
of  Scottish  ancesuy,  who  settled  in  New  Hampshire  about  1636. 
His  father,  Ebenezer  Webster  (1739-1806),  was  a  sturdy  frontjcrs- 
{nan;  when,  in  1763,  he  built  his  log  cabin,  in  the  town  of  Salis- 
bury there  was  no  habitation  between  him  and  Canada.  He 
was  a  member  of  Rogers'  Rangnrs  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
served  in  the  War  of  Independence,  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  was  a  delegate  to 
the  New  Hampshire  convention  which  ratified  the  Federal 
constitution,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
his  county.  Daniel  was  a  frail  but  clever  child,  and  Ms  family 
made  great  sacrifices  to  give  him  and  his  elder  brother  Ezekid 
a  g/ood  education.  He  attended  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
about  nine  months  in  1794,  was  further  prepared  for  college 
by  Dr  Samuel  Wood,  the  minister  at  Boscawen,  and  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  x8oi.-  He  was  chosen  Fourth  of  July 
orator  in  Hanover,  the  college  town,  in  1800,  and  in  his  speech 
appears  the  substance  of  the  political  principles  for  the  develop- 
ment of  which  he  is  chiefly  famous.  After  graduation  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  his  native  town.  When  in  the  following 
winter  money  had  to  be  earned  to  enable  Ezekiel  to  remain  in 
coUege,  Daniel  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  academy  at 
Fryeburg,  Maine;  but  he  resumed  his  law  studies  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year,  and  in  1804,  with  Ezckiel's  assistance,  he  was  enabled 
to  go  to  Boston  and  conclude  his  studies  under  Christopher 
Gote  (1758-1827),  later  governor  of  Massachusetts  (1809-1810) 
and  a  U.S.  senator  (1813-18x6).  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston 
in  x8o5,  Webster  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Boscawen,  but  his 
father  died  a  year  later,  and  Webster  removed  in  the  autumn 
of  1807  to  Portsmouth,  then  one  of  the  leading  commercial 
dties  of  New  England..  Here  he  rose  rapidly  to  eminence  both 
at  the  bar  and  in  politics. 

t  His  political  career  began  in  earnest  at  the  opening  of  the  War 
of  x8t2.  He  led  the  opposition  in  his  state  to  the  policy  of 
Madison's  administration,  was  elected  by  the  Federalists  a 
member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and  took 
his  seat  in  May  1813.  Henry  Clay,  the  speaker,  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  chairman,  and  for  some  forty  years  these 
three  constituted  a  great  triumvirate  in  American  politics. 
Webster  had  been  in  the  House  less  than  three  weeks  when  he 
greatly  embarrassed  the  administration  by  introducing  a  set 
of  resolutions  asking  for  information  relating  to  the  immtdiate 
cause  of  the  war.  In  January  1814,  when  a  bill  to  encourage 
enlistments  was  before  the  House,  he  attadced  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  his  first  great  speech.  An  even  more  forcible  speech, 
delivered  later  in  the  same  session,  in  su(^rt  of  a  bill  for  repeal- 
ing the  embargo  and  non-importation  acts,  marked  him  as  one 
of  the  for^nost  men  in  Congress.  He  successfully  opposed  a 
bill  providing  for  what  would  have  been  practically  an  irredeem- 
able currency,  and  he  voted  against  the  bill  for  chartering  the 
second  United  States  bank,  although  it  provided  for  the  redem|>- 
tion  of  bank  notes  in  specie,  because  he  objected  to  permitting 
the  government  to  have  so  large  a  share  in  its  management. 
Webster  removed  to  Boston  in  June  18x6.  This  cost  him  his 
seat  in  Congress  after  the  4th  of  March  181 7,  and  for  the  next  six 
years  he  was  engaged  chiefly  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  courts 
of  Massachusetts  and  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

His  first  leading  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  was  the 
Dartmouth  College  Case.  In  1815,  when  the  Dartmouth  board 
of  trustees  was  rent  by  factions,  the  majority,  who  were  Federal- 
ists and  Cbngregationalists,  removed  the  president,  John 
Wheelock,  who  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  appointed  Francis 
Brown  in  his  place.  Wheelock  app«Jed  to  the  legislature  in 
the  following  year,  when  it  was  strongly  Republican,  and  that 
body  responded  by  pasung  acts  which  virtually  repealed  the 
charter  received  from  George  HI.,  created  a  state  university, 
placed  Wheelock  at  its  head,  and  transferred  to  it  the  property 
of  the  college.  The  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  in  May  1817.  Jeremiah  Mason  (1768-1848),  a  lawyer 
of  the  fixst  rank,  Jeremiah  Smith  and  Webster  appeared  for 
thft  Mlfaf^r  Aod  UfiXsd  that  these  acts  were  invalid  because 


they  were  not  within  the  general  scope  of  the  legislature's  power» 
because  they  violated  provisions  of  the  state  constitution  and 
because  they  violated  the  clause  of  the  Federal  COosUtution 
which  prohibits  a  state  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts 
but  the  court  decided  against  them.  On  the  last  point,  however, 
the  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  Webster,  presenting  principally  argumtaU  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  state  trial  and  making  a  powerful  af^iea]  to 
the  emotions  of  the  court,  won  the  case  for  the  college  and  for 
himself  the  front  rank  at  the  American  bar.  The  result,  too, 
vindicating  as  it  did  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  oi  the 
United  States,  was  a  substantial  gain  for  that  nationalism  which 
Webster  advocated  in  his  first  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Hanover, 
and  the  promotion  of  which  was  for  the  remainder  of  his  career 
his  principal  service  to  his  country.  His  next  great  case  was  that 
of  Ji'CuUoch  V.  Maryland  Maryland  had  imposed  a  tax  upon 
the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  The 
MaryUnd  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  the  validity  of  this  act. 
Webster,  supported  by  William  Pinkney  and  William  Wirt, 
argued  in  February  18x9,  (1)  that  the  power  to  establish  a  bank 
was  to  be  implied  from  the  general  power  given  to  Congress  to 
administer  the  financial  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  was  a  means 
of  administering  the  finances  which  was  appropriate  and  within 
the  discretion  of  Congress;  (2)  that "  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy,"  and  that  a  state  had  not  the  constitutional  power 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  any  instrumentality  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  sustained  these  axgu- 
mcnts  and  the  act  of  Maryland  was  held  to  be  void.  Four  yean 
later  (X823)  Webster  argued  the  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden.  The 
state  of  New  York,  in  order  to  reward  the  enterprise  of  Robert 
R.  Livingston  and  the  inventive  genius  of  Robert  Enlton  in  the 
application  of  the  steam  engine  to  traffic  on  the  water^  had  given 
to  them  a  monopoly  of  all  transportation  by  steam  within  the 
waters  of  New  York.  The  highest  court  of  that  state  sustained 
the  validity  of  the  monopoly.  Gibbons,  who  had  begun  to  run 
a  steamboat  from  New  Jersey,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Webster  aigued  that  the  Federal  Constitution  gave  to  Congress 
control  over  interstate  commerce,  and  that  any  interference 
by  the  legislature  of  a  state  with  this  commerce  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  void.  The  Supreme  Court  so  held;  its  opinion, 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  being  little  else  than  a  recital 
of  Webster's  argument.  In  the  case  of  Ogitn  v.  Saunders^ 
heard  in  1824  and  reheard  in  X827,  in  which  the  question  was  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  several  states, 
Webster  argued  that  the  clause  prohibiting  a  state  from  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts  applied  to  future  as  well  as  to  past 
contracts,  but  the  court  decided  against  him. 

Meanwhile  Webster  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  fixst 
American  <Mrator.  His  oration  at  Plymouth,  on  the  a  and  of 
December  1820,  on  the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  tfa<^ 
landing  of  the  Pflgrims,  placed  him  in  this  rank.  No  man 
mastered  more  thoroughly  the  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  the  currents  of  feeling  which  influence  the  destiny  of 
nations.  His  oration  in  1825  at  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone 
of  the  Bunker  Bill  monument  contained  perhaps  the  clearest 
statement  to  be  found  anywhere  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  American  War  of  Independence.  In  the  following  year 
Webster  delivered  his  oration  in  commemoration  of  the  second 
and  third  presidents  of  the  United  States— John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson— who  died  on  the  4th  of  July  x8a6;  it  is 
particularly  remarkable  for  Adams's  imaginary  reply  in  the 
Continental  Congress  to  the  arguments  against  a  Dedaration 
of  Independence,  beginning  with  the  familiar  quotation:  "  Sink 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  gave  my  hand  and 
my '  heart  to  this  vote."  Webster's  phjraical  endowment*  as 
an  orator  were  extraordinary.  Thomas  Carlyle  thus  describes 
him  as  he  appeared  in  London  in  1839. 

"  Not  many  days  ago  I  saw  at  breakfast  the  notablest  of  your 
notabilities,  Danid  Wemter.  He  is  a  magnificent  spcdmen.  Vuv 
might  say  to  all  the  world,  '  This  is  our  Yankee  Englishman;  such 
limbs  we  make  ih  Yankee  land! '  As  a  logic  fencer,  or  parllainentarv 
Hercules,  one  would  be  inclined  to  back  him  at  first  sight  against  all 
the  extant  world.   The  tanned  complexion,  that  amorphous  crag-like 
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fire;  tlw  dull  black  «yct  under  the  piedpioe  of  brews,  like  dull 
•nthrKke  furnaccft,  necdiog  only  to'  Be  &mvm  ;  the  maatifl  mouth 
accucatdy  closed;  I  have  not  traced  10  much  of  siisni  Btrurkir 
f«ff  that  I  remeiDber  in  any  man." 

In  iSjo  Webster  took  an  important  part  in  the  convention 
caUed  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  his  arguments 
in  favour  of  removing  the  rdi^ous  teat,  in  favour  of  retaining 
property  representation  in  the  Senate,  and  in  favour  of 
iflCreaaZbg  the  independence  of  the  Judiciaty,  being  eqwdally 
notable.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Natimial  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  iZiz  to  1827  and  of  the  Senate  from  1837  to 
i&ix*  Soon  after  returning  to  the  House  he  supported  in  a 
notable  speech  a  resolution  to  send  a  commissbner  to  Greeee, 
then  in  iosurvectitm. 

The  tariff  "was  to  him  a  distasteful  subject,  and  he  was  governed 
in  his  attitude  toward  it  laigdy  by  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  "his  constituents.  He  opposed  the  tariff  bill  of  1816  mm!  in 
i834f  snd  be  repudiated  the  name  of  "  American  system," 
daiined  by  Clay  for  his  system  of  protection.  When,  however, 
the  tariff  bili  of  1828,  which  was  still  more  protective,  came  up 
for  discosBKo,  Webster  had  ceased  to  oppose  protection;  but 
he  did  not  attempt  to  aigue  in  lavoor  of  it.  He  stated  that 
his  people^  after  giving  warning  in  2824  that  they  would  consider 
protection  the  policy  of  the  Government,  had  gone  into  protected 
manvfactures,  and  he  now  asked  that  that  policy  be  not  reversed 
to  tbe  injury  of  h»  constituents.  In  later  speeches,  too,  he 
defended  protection  rather  as  a  policy  under  which  industries 
had  been  called  into  being  than  as  advisable  if  the  stags  had  been 
dear  for  tbe  adoption  of  a  new  policy. 

The  tariff  of  x8a8  aroused  bitter  opposition  in  South  Carolina, 
and  called  from  Vioe-Pxcaident  Calhoun  the  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  nallification  which  was  adopted  by  the  South  Carolina 
kgislature  at  the  dose  of  the  year  and  is  known  as  the  South 
^*prlfna  Exposition,  goiator  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  from  the  same 
iUte,  voiced  this  doctrine  in  the  Senate,  and  WebsterV  reply 
was  hb  most  powerful  exposition  of  the  national  conception 
cf  the  Union*  The  occasion  of  this  famous  Webster-Hayne 
debate  was  the  introduction  by  Senator  Samuel  A.  Foote  (1780- 
1846)  of  Connecticut  of  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  reitrictmg  the  sales  of  the  Western  lands.  This  was  on  the 
39th  of  December  18^9,  and  after  Senator  Benton  'of  Missouri 
had  denounced  the  resolution  as  one  inspired  by  hatred  of  the 
East  for  the  West,  Hayne,  on  the  19th  of  January  18301  made 
s  vigorous  attack  on  New  England,  and  declared  his  opposition 
to  a  permanent  revenue  from  the  public  lands  or  any  other 
aooxce  on  tbe  ground  that  it  would  promote  coxmption  and  the 
aMwoh'dation  of  the  government  and  "  be  fatal  to  the  sovereignty 
and  indepeqdence  ^  the  states."  Webster's  brief  reply  drew 
from  Hayne  a  second  speech,  in  which  he  entered  into  a  full 
csqxMitioa  of  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  and  the  important 
part  of  Webster's  second  reply  to  Hayne  on  the  a6th  and  S7th 
of  January  is  a  masteriy  exposition  of  the  Constitution  as  in 
y^i  opinion  it  had  come  to  be  after  a  development  of  more 
than  forty  years.  He  ahomd  the  revolutionary  and  uj^nactical 
diaracter  of  any  doctrine  such  as  nullification  (9.9.)  based  on  the 
aasamptlmi  that  the  general  government  was  the  agent  of  the 
state  legislatures.  It  placed  the  general  government,  he  said, 
in  the  absurd  position  of  a  "  servant  of  four-and-twenty  masters, 
of  different  wills  and  different  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey 
an.'*  He  then  argued  at  length  that  the  correct  assumption  was 
that  both  the  general  government  and  the  state  government 
were  "  all  Agents  of  the  same  supreme  power,  the  people,"  that 
the  people  had  established  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  that  in  the  Supreme  Court,  cstabUshed  under  that 
CoQstitutian,  was  vested  the  final  decision  on  all  constitutional 
<iaatkHis.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  original  aeation  of 
the  Constitution,  whether  by  the  states  or  by  the  people,  its 
development  under  the  influences  of  a  growing  nation^ism 
^u  a  strong  support  to  Webster's  argument,  and  no  other 
fpccch  so  strengthened  Union  sentiment  throughout  the  North; 
its  keynote  was  "  liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable."  Sooth  Carolina,  however,  insisted  that  its  doctrine 
xxvra   8* 


was  sound,  sad  in  Novemberi833  passed  an  ordinance  < 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  Stotes  mdl  and  void.  President 
Jackson  responded  with  a  proclamation  denying  the  right  of 
nullification,  and  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  collect  the 
revenue  in  South  Carolini  by  force  if  necessary.  A  bUl,  known 
as  the  Force  Bill,  was  introduced  fai  the  Senate,  and  hi  the 
debate  upon  it  Webster  had  an  encounter  tvith  Calhoun.  His 
reply  tO  Oilhmm,  printed  as  "  The  Constitution  not  a  compact 
between  sovereign  States,"  is  one  of  his  closest  legal  arguments, 
but  somewhat  overmatched  by  the  keen  logic  of  his  adversary. 

Webster's  siq>port  of  President  Jackson  m  the  South  Carolina 
trouble  helped  to  drive  Calhoun  into  an  alliance  with  Clay,  and 
Cay,  whose  pUn  of  preserving  the  Union  was  by  oompromise, 
came  forward  with  a  bill  for  greatly  reducing  the  tariff.  Webster, 
strongly  opposed  to  yielding  in  this  way,  made  a  vigorous  speech 
agamst  the  bill,  but  it  passed  and  South  Carolina  claimed  a 
victory.  In  the  same  year  (rSsj)  the  Whig  party  began  to  take 
definite  form  under  the  leadership  of  Clay,  in  opposition,  chieffy, 
to  President  Jackson's  bank  policy,  and  Webster  joined  the 
ranks  behind  Clay  with  an  aspiration  for  the  presidency.  He 
was  formally  nominated  for  that  office  by  the  XIassarhusetts 
legisfauuie  in  1835,  aiul  received  the  electoral  vote  of  that  state, 
but  ol  that  state  only.  Four  years  later  his  party  passed  him 
by  for  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  and 
Webster  refused  the  proffered  nomination  for  vice-president. 

President  Harrison  appointed  Webster  secretary  of  state  but 
died  one  month  after  taking  office.  John  Tyler,  who  succeeded 
to  the  presidency,  was  soon  "  read  out  of  his  party,"  and  all 
his  cabinet  except  Webster  resigned.  Webster  hesitated,  but 
after  consultation  with  a  delegation  of  Massachusetts  Whigs 
decided  to  remain.  Although  he  was  severe^  criticized  there 
were  good  reasons  for  his  decision.  When  he  entered  office  the 
rdations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  wen 
critical.  The  M*Leod  case>  in  which  the  state  of  New  York 
insisted  on  trying  a  British  subject,  with  whose  trial  the  Fedtnl 
government  had  no  power  to  interfere,  while  the  British  govern- 
ment had  declared  that  it  would  consider  conviction  and  execu* 
Uon  a  ccsHt  beOi',  the  exercise  of  the  hateful  right  of  search  by 
British  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  the  Maine  bouruIaiy» 
as  to  which  the  action  of  a  state  might  at  any  time  bring  the 
Federal  government  into  armed  oolli^on  with  Great  Britain-* 
all  these  at  once  met  the  new  secretary,  and  he  fdt  that  he  had 
DO  rifl^t  to  abandon  his  work  for  party  reasons.  With  the  special 
commissioner  from  Great  Britain,  Lord  Ashburton,  he  conduded 
the  treaty  of  1842  known  as  the  Wd>Bter-Ashburton  Treaty. 
Differences  azisingoot  ci  the  M'Leod  case  were  adjusted  by  extend- 
ing  the  principle  of  extradition.  The  question  of  the  snppiessioD 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  with  which  was  conneOod  the  right 
of  search,  was  settled  by  an  agreement  that  each  nation  should 
keep  in  service  off  the  coast  of  Africa  a  squadron  carrying  not 
fewer  than  eighty  guns,  and  that  the  two  squadrons  should  act 
in  concert  when  necessary.  The  North-east  boundary  dispute 
was  settled  by  a  compromise  which  allowed  Maine  abdut  5500 
sq.  m.  less  than  she  had  claimed,  and  allowed  Great  Britafn 
about  as  much  less  on  her  daim,  and  by  an  agreement' on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  to  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  **  in  equal  moieties  "  the  sum  of  $300,000 
for  their  assent  (see  Maihe). 

Immediately  after  the  treaty  had  been  conduded  the  Whigs 
insisted  that  Webster  should  leave  the  cabinet.  He  refused* 
for  a  time,  to  be  driven,  but  bettuse  of  their  continued  attacks, 
together  with  his  ambition  to  become  president,  and  because 
Tyler  favoured  the  annexation  of  Texas  while  he  was  opposed 
to  It,  he  resigned  in  May  1843.  He  was  forgiven  by  his  party 
in  the  following  year,  but  not  until  the  opposition,  provoked 
by  the  retention  of  hb  posirion  under  Tyler,  had  ruined  whatever 

*  This  caa^  grew  out  of  the  Canadian  rebellion  oi  1837.  Alexander 
M'Leod  boasted  in  November  1840  that  he  was  one  of  a  Canadian 
party  who,  on  the  39th  of  December  1837,  had  captured  and  burned 
a  snail  American  steamboat,  the  **  Caroline,"  aiid  in  the  oouiae  of 
the  attack  had  shot  Amos  Darfee.  The  Canadian  commander 
had  regarded  the  "  Caroline  "  as  bdng  in  tbe  service  of  the  insurgcnm 
and  had  asked  for  volunteers  to  destroy  her  (see  SawARp,  W.  H.). 
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chance  be  ought  have  had  in  that  year  of  recdving  the  praidential 
nomination.  In  June  1843,  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  Webster  delivered  another  daasic 
oration.  In  February  1844  he  argued  the  Girard  Will  Case 
before  the  United  Sutes  Supreme  Court.  Stephen  Giiaid  (q.v.) 
had  devised  and  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  estate  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  Girard 'College,  in  which  no 
minister  of  the  Go^^  of  any  sect  or  dtoomination  whatever 
should  be  admitted.  The  suit  was  brought  to  break  the  will, 
and  Webster,  for  the  pJaintifIs,  after  stating  that  the  devise 
could  stand  only  on  conditbn  that  it  was  a  charity,  argued 
that  it  was  not  a  charity  because  no  teaching  was  siich  except 
Christian  teaching.  He  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  Christianity, 
but  his  case  was  weak  in  law,  and  the  court  sustained  the  will. 

Webster  was  returned  to  the  Senate  in  1845.  He  opposed  the 
anneation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War,  and  was,  as  before, 
the  recopiizcd  spokesman  of  his  party.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  North  and  the  South  over  the  oiganiaation  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  Calhoun  contended  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  extended  over  this  territory 
and  carried  slavery  with  it,  but  Webster  denied  this  on  the 
ground  that  the  territory  was  the  property  of,  not  part  of.  the 
United  States,  and  Webster's  view  prevailed,  The  yvhole  matter 
had,  therefore,  to  be  adjusted  by  Congress,  and  as  the  growing 
intensity  of  the  quarrel  revealed  the  depth  of  the  chasm  between 
the  sections.  Clay  came  forward  with  the  famous  Compromise  of 
1850,  and  Webster's  last  great  speech—"  The  Constitution  and  the 
Union,"  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  known  "  The  Seventh  of  March 
Speech  " — was  in  support  of  thk  Compromise,  It  was  a  noble 
effort  to  secure  a  Listing  settlement  of  the  slavery  question,  but 
he  was  bitterly  denounced  throughout  the  north  as  a  renegade.  In 
July  1850  Webster  again  became  secretary  of  state,  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  FiUmore.  Perhaps  the  most  important  act  of  his 
second  term  was  obtaining  the  release  of  Kossuth  and  other  Hun- 
garian  refugees  who  had  fled  to  Turkey,  and  whose  surrender  had 
been  demanded  by  the  Austrian  government.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  24th  of  October  1859. 
Webster  was  twice  manied— first  in  1808  to  Grace,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Elijah  Fletcher,  a  New  Hampshire  dergyman.  She  died 
in  1828,  leaving  two  sons,  Daniel  Fletcher,  killed  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  Edward,  a  major  in  the  United  States 
army,  who  died  while  serving  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  a  daughter 
Julia,  who  married  Samuel  Appleton.  Webster's  second  wife  was 
Caroline  Le  Roy,  daughter  of  Jacob  Le  Roy,  a  New  York 
merchant.  He  was  married  to  her  in  1829  and  she  survived  him. 

The  universal  expression  of  respect  and  admiration  at  the  time 
of  Webster's  death  showed  that  he  had  retained  the  confidence 
o<  his  people.  Never,  since  the  death  of  Washington,  had  there 
been  in  the  United  States  such  a  uiuveraal  expression  of  public 
sorrow  and  bereavement.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  that  carried  the  northern 
states  successfully  through  the  Civil  War  was  largely  due  to  the 
argumenu  of  Webster.  He  had  convinced  the  majority  of  the 
people  that  the  government  created  by  the  Constitution  was  not 
a  league  or  confederacy,  but  a  Union,  and  had  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  iu  maintenance  and  preservation.  He  had  con- 
vinced the  Supreme  Court,  and  established  the  principle  in 
American  jurisprudence,  that  whenever  a  poorer  is  granted  by  a 
Cbnstitution,  everything  that  b  fairly  and  reasonably  involved 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  granted  also.  He  established  the 
freedom  of  the  instrumentalities  of  the  national  government 
from  adverK  legisktioo  by  the  states;  freedom  of  commerce 
between  the  different  sUtcs;  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate 
the  entire  passenger  traffic  through  and  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  sacredness  of  public  franchises  from  legislative  assaulL 
The  establishment  of  these  principles  was  essential  to  the  integrity 
and  permanence  of  the  American  Union. 

BnuocsAPBY.— rfc«  Works  cf  Domd  Wtbster  (6  vols.,  Bocton, 
185:)  conuin  a  biograpbical  memoir  by  Edwatd  Everett:  G.  T. 
Curtis.  Lift  of  Dania  Webster  (s  volt..  New  York.  1870)  is  the  most 
complete  biography,  but  it  is  written  wholly  from  an  admirers 
point  of  view.  See  also  J.  W.  Mclntyre  (ed.),  Writints  and  Spoethes 
^  Dama  WsbsUr  (18  vols..  Boston.  1903)}  Fletcher  WcUter  (cd.), 


0mMl  WebsUi^s PrwoU Correspomdtna (a vo1s.,Bostofl.  1857) •'  H. C 
Lodge.  Dauid  WelsUr  (Boston.  1899) ;  J.  B.  McMaster.  DomdWebslep 
(New  York,  1903);  E.  P.  Wheeler.  Daniel  Webster,  the  Expounder 
t^tke  Constiiulion  (New  York,  1905):  S.  W.  McCall.  Dontet  Webster 
(Boston,  1902);  and  Norman  Hapgood,  Danid  Webster  (Boston, 
1899)-  (E.  P.  W.:  X.) 

WEBSTER,  JOHH  (fl.  X602-X634),  English  dramatist,  was  a 
'Writer  for  the  stage  in  the  year  1602,  when  he  had  a  share  in  three 
plays  noted  by  Philip  Henslow,  and  he  published  in  1624  the 
eity  pageant  for  that  year,  **  invented  and  written  by  John 
Webster,  merchant-tailor."  In  the  same  year  a  tra^y  by 
Ford  and  Webster,  A  late  Murther  of  the  Soim  upon  Ike  Mother, 
was  licensed  for  the  stage;  it  is  one  of  the  numberless  treasures 
now  lost  to  us  through  the  carelessness  of  genius  or  the  malignity 
of  chance.  Beyond  the  period  included  between  these  two  dates 
there  are  no  traces  to  be  found  of  his  existence;  nor  is  anything 
known  of  it  with  any  certainty  during  that  period,  except  that 
seven  plays  appeared  with  his  name  on  the  title  page,  three  of 
them  only  the  work  of  his  unassisted  hand.  He  was  the  author 
of  certain  additions  to  Marston's  tragi-comedy  of  The  Makotiletit 
(1604);  these  probably  do  not  extend  beyond  the  induction,  a 
curious  and  vivacious  prelude  to  a  powerful  and  irregular  ^ork 
of  somewhat  morbid  and  sardonic  genius.  Three  yean  later,  In 
1607,  two  comedies  and  a  tragedy,  "  written  by  Thomas  Dekker 
and  John  Webster,"  were  given  to  the  press.  The  comedies  are 
lively  and  humorous,  full  of  movement  and  incident;  but  the 
beautiful  interlude  of  poetry  which  dittinguishes  the  second 
scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  Westward  Hot  is  unmistakably  and 
unquestionably  the  work  of  Dekker;  while  the  companion 
comedy  of  Northward  Hot  is  composed  throughout  of  homespun 
and  coarse-grained  prose.  The  Famous  History  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  is  apparently  a  most  awkward  and  injurious  abridgment 
of  an  historical  play  in  two  parts  on  a  pathetic  but  undramatic 
subject,  the  fate  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  In  this  lost  play  of  Lady 
Jane  (noted  by  Henslow  in  1602)  Heywoq4,  Dekker,  Chettle  and 
Smith  had  also  taken  part;  so  that  even  in  iu  original  form  it 
can  hardly  have  been  other  than  a  rough  piece  of  patchwork. 
There  are  some  touches  of  simple  eloquence  and  rude  dramatic 
ability  in  the  mangled  and  corrupt  residue  which  is  all  that 
survives  of  it;  but  on  the  whole  this  "  history  "  is  crude,  meagre, 
and  unimpressive.  In  16x2  John  Webster  stood  revealed  to  the 
then  somewhat  narrow  world  of  readers  as  a  tragic  poet  and 
dramatist  of  the  very  foremost  rank  in  the  very  highest  class. 
The  White  Demi,  also  known  as  Vittoria  Corombona,^  is  a  tragedy 
based  on  events  then  comparatively  recent — on  a  chronicle 
of  crime  and  retribution  in  which  the  leading  circumstances 
were  altered  and  adapted  with  the  most  delicate  art  and  ifac  most 
consummate  judgment  from  the  incompleteness  of  incomposite 
reality  to  the  requisites  of  the  stage  of  Shakespeare.  By  him 
alone  among  English  poets  have  the  finest  scenes  and  passages  oi 
this  tragedy  heen  ever  surpassed  or  equalled  in  the  crowning 
qualities  of  tragic  or  dramatic  poetry — ^hi  pathos  and  passion, 
in  subtlety  and  strength,  in  harmonious  variety  of  art  and 
infallible  fidelity  to  nature.  Eleven  years  had  elapsed  when  the 
twin  masterpiece  of  its  author--if  not  indeed  a  still  greater  or 
more  abadttte  masterpiece — was  published  by  the  poet  who  had 
given  it  to  the  stage  seven  years  before.  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  * 
(an  Anglidaed  version  of  Ajnalfi,  conesponding  to  such  designa- 
tions as  Florence,  Venice  and  Naples)  was  probably  brought  od 
the  stsge  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Shakeq)eare;  it  was 
first  printed  In  the  memorable  year  which  witnessed  the  first 
pnblicati(m  of  his  collected  plays.  This  tragedy  stands  out  among 
its  compeers  as  one  of  the  inqxrishable  and  inendicU>lc  land* 
marks  of  literature.  All  the  great  qualities  apparent  in  The  White 
DeoU  reappear  in  The  Dudiess  of  Malfy,  oombhied  with  a  yet  more 
perfect  execution,  and  utilised' with  a  yet  more  consummate 

*  The  White  Diod;  or.  The  Ttagedy  of  Paulo  Giordano  Ursini, 
Duke  of  Bradtiano,  with  the  Life  and  Veaih  of  Vittoria  Cbromhona, 
the  famous  Vendian  CurHtau  (l6l2).   Other  editions,  with  varying 


title-pages,  1631.  i665t  1672. 

•  The  Dutchess  of  Malfey,  A  Tratedy, 
acted  at  Blackfriers  .  .  .  (1623^    The  plot  is  taken  from  a  novd 


As  it  was  approeedly  weFi 


by  Bandello,  and  is  also  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Lope  de  Vag»« 
El  Mayor  Doma  da  ia  duqmssa  d^Amalfi, 
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dtiD.  No  poet  fias  ever  80  long  and  90  successfolly  smtained 
at  their  utmost  height  and  intensity  the  expressed  emotions  and 
Che  united  effects  of  terror  and  pity.  The  transcendent  imagina- 
tion and  the  impassioned  sympathy  which  Inspire  this  most 
tragic  of  aH  tragoiies  save  King  Lear  are  fused  together  In  the 
fourth  act  Into  a  creation  which  has  hardly  been  excelled  for 
imflaggfng  energy  of  impression  and  of  pathos  in  all  the  dramatic 
or  poetic  literature  of  the  worid.  Its  wild  and  fearful  sublimity 
of  invention  is  not  more  exceptional  than  the  exquisite  justice 
and  tenderness  and  subtlety  of  its  expression.  Some  of  these 
executive  merits  may  be  found  in  an  ill-constructed  and  iU-oon- 
ditioned  tragi-comedy  which  was  printed  In  the  same  year;  but 
fiew  readers  will  care  to  remember  much  more  of  The  DtoiPs  Law 
Case  than  the  admirable  scenes  and  passages  which  found  favour 
in  the  unerruig  and  untiring  sight  of  Webster's  first  and  final, 
faiterpreterorcommentator,  CharlesLamb.  Thirty-one yearsbter 
(1654)  the  noble  tragedy  of  Appius  and  Virpnia  was  given  to  the 
worid— ft  worit  whidi  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  its  author  among  all  competent  lovers  of  English 
poetry  at  its  best  Seven  years  afterwards  an  unprincipled 
and  Ignorant  bookseller  published,  under  the  title  of  Two  New 
Playes:  sn.  A  Curt  for  a  Cuckold:  a  Comedy.  The  Thracian 
Wonder,  A  Comical  History.  As  H  kath  been  several  times  acted 
with  great  Apflanse^  two  plays  of  which  he  assigned  the  authorship 
to  John  Webster  and  WHUam  Rowley.  This  attribution  may 
or  may  not  be  accurate;  the  former  play  is  a  mixture  of  coarsely 
realistic  farce  and  gracefully  romantic  comedy.  An  degy  on 
Henry,  prince  of  "WaleSf-and  a  few  slight  occasional  vetses,  com- 
pose the  rest  of  Webster's  remaining  extant  works. 

(Edward  Phillips,  in  his  Theairum  poltarum,  wron^  attri- 
buted to  him  a  share  m  The  Weakest  goes  to  the  Wall.  The  play 
of  Guise,  mentioned  by  Webster  hlnadf  in  the  Introduction  to 
The  DeviTs  Law  Cqse,  Is  lost.] 

Webster's  daims  to  a  place  among  the  chief  writers  of  his 
country  were  ignored  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  In  1830 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  first  collected  and  edited  the  works 
of  a  poet  who  had  found  his  first  adequate  recognition  twenty- 
two  years  eariier  at  the  pious  and  fortunate  hands  of  Lamb. 
But  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  presentiment  or  evtn  a  fore- 
knowledge of  this  long  delay  in  the  payment  of  a  debt  so  long 
due  from  his  countrymen  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a  poet  would 
seriously  have  disturbed  or  distressed  Uie  mind  of  the  man  who 
has  given  us  the  due  to  his  nature  in  a  sin^c  and  an  imperishable 
sentence — "  I  rest  silent'  in  my  own  work."  (A.  C.  S.) 

-  See  The  Works  of  JohH  Webster;  vt/ft  some  Account  of  (he  Author 
and  Notes,  by  Alexander  Dyce  (new  ed.,  1857);  The  Dramatic  Works 
of  John  Webster,  edited  by  William  Hazlitt  the  younger  (1857): 
The  Best  Plays  of  Webster  ^nd  Toumeur,  edited  by  J.  ^  Symonds 
forthe  "  Menoaid  "  series  (1888-1903) ,  Lom^s  Cradmte  .  .  (Oxford, 
1885),  in  which  Water's  suppoied  share  in  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold  is 
oresented  separately  by  S.  Spring-Rice,  with  an  introduction  by 
Edmund  Goose.  See  also  £.  Goase,  Seoenloenlk-Century  Studies 
<i883);  and  especially  an  exhaustive  treatise  by  E.  E.  Stoll,  John 
Webster,  The  Periods  of  his  Work  as  determined  by  his  Relations  to  the 
Drama  ofkis  Day  (Boston,  Massachusetts,  1^5).  Mr  Stoll's  account 
(see  p.  43)  shows  that  the  additional  biographical  suggestions  made  by 
MrSidney  Lee  in  his  article  in  the  Z7acl.JVai.Ai0c.  are  not  supporteo. 


HOAH  (1758-1843),  American  lexicographer 
and' journalist,  was  bom  at  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the 
16th  of  October  1758.  He  was  descended  from  John  Webster 
of  Hertford,  governor  of  Connecticut  In  1656-1657,  and  on  his 
mother's  side  from  Governor  William  Bradford  of  Plymouth. 
He  cnUced  Yale  In  Z774,  graduating  in  1778.  He  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bv  at  Hartfocd  in  1781.  In  178^1783 
he  taught  in  a  classical  school  at  Goshen,  New  York,  and  became 
convinced  of  the  need  of  better  textbooks  of  English.  In  Z783- 
1785  he  published  at  Hartford  A  Crammalical  InsHlute  of  the 
En^isk  Language,  in  three  parts,  a  spelling-book,  a  grammar  and 
a  reader.  This  was  the  pioneer  American  work  in  its  field,  and  it 
soon  found  a  place  In  most  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  twenty  years  In  which  Webster  was  preparing  his 
dlctkinaiy,  his  income  from  the  speliing-boc^,  though  the  royalty 
was  less  than  a  cent  a  copy,  was  enough  to  support  his  family; 
&nd  before  x86i  the  sale  reached  more  than  a  mUlJon  copies  a 


year.  .The  wide  use  of  this  book  contributed  greatly  to  unl« 
formity  of  pronunciation  in  the  United  States,  and,  with  his 
dictionary,  secured  the  general  adx^ion  in  the  United  States  of 
a  simpler  system  of  qielling  than  that  current  in  Eng^knd.  In 
1 785  he  published  Sketches  of  American  Policy,  in  which  he  argued 
for  a  constitutional  gavemment  whose  authority  should  be  vested 
in  Congress.  This  he  regarded  as  the  first  distinct  proponl 
for  a  United  States  Constitution,  and  when  In  1787  the  work  of 
the  oommlssionets  was  completed  at  Philadelphia,  where  Webster 
was  then  living  as  superintendent  of  an  aaidemy,  he  wrote  in 
behalf  of  the  constitution  an  Exomtnation  of  the  Leading  Principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  1 788  he  started  In  New  York  the 
Americas^  Magasine,  but  It  failed  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Hartford.  In  1793,  in  order  to 
support  Washington's  administration,  he  removed  to  New  York 
and  established  a  dally  paper,  the  Minerva  (afterwards  the 
Commercial  Advertiser),  and  later  a  semi-weekly  paper,  the  Herald 
(afterwards  the  New  York  Spectator).  In  Z7(^  he  removed  to 
New  Haven.  He  served  in  the  Connecticut  i^use  of  Re|xesen« 
tati ves  in  x  800  and  1802-07  >-iLnd  as  a  coimty  judge  in  1 807-x  x .  In 
x8o7  he  published  A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language.  In  x8o6  he  had  brou^t  out  A  Compendious 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  and  in  1807  he  began  work 
on  his  dictionary.  While  engaged  on  it  he  removed  in  x8x3  to 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Academy  and  assisted  in  foimding  Amherst  Col- 
lege. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massa^ 
chusetts.  In  X822  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  and  the  next 
year  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale.  He  spent  a 
year  (1824-X825)  abroad,  working  on  his  dictionary,  In  Paris  and 
at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  finished  his  manuscript. 
The  work  came  out  in  1828  In  two  volumes.  It  contained 
X  2,000  words  and  from  30,000  to  40,000  definitions  that  had  not 
appeared  in  any  earlier  dictionary.  An  English  edition  soon* 
followed.  In  X840  the  second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
came  out,  in  two  volumes.  He  completed  the  revision  of  an 
appendix  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  New 
Haven  on  the  28th  of  May  1843. 

The  dictionary  was  revised  in  i&|7  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich  and  pubkshed  in  one  volume.  In  1859  a 
pictorial  edition  was  issued.  In  1864  it  was  revised  mainly  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Noah  Porter,  and  again  in  1890  under  the 
same  direction,  the  latter  revision  appearing  with  the  title  of  the 
International  Dictionary  of  the  Engltsk  Language.  The  latter  was 
again  issued  in  1900,  with  a  supplement  of  35,000  words  and  phrases, 
under  the  supervision  of  William  Torrev  Harris,  who  edited  another 
revi«on,  in  1909,  under  the  title  of  the  New  Inlemational  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language.    It  has  frequently  been  abridged. 

Among  Wcbsteirs  other  wbrks  are  Dissertations  on  the  Engfish 
LdnguafiO  (1789).  a  course  of  lectures  that  he  had  given  three  yean 
before  m  some  of  the  chief  American  cities;  Essays  ^1790):  The 
Revoluiion  in  France  (1794);  A  Brief  History  of  Eptdemics  and 
Pestilential  Diseases  (1799).  in  two  vols.;  The  Rights  of  Neutral 
Nations  in  Time  of  War  (1802);  Historical  Notices  of  the  Ongin  and 
i^ate  of  Banking  Institutions  and  Insurance  Offices  (1802);  and  A 
Coilectton  of  Papers  on  Political,  Literary,  and  Moral  Subjects  (1843), 
which  induded  "  On  the  Supposed  Change  in  the  Temperature  of 
Winter,"  a  treatise  showing  long  ana  careful  reaeardi.  He 
also  published  Governor  John  >^nthrop's  Journal  in  1790,  and 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Untied  States,  of  wnich  a  revised  edition  ap> 
peared  in  1839. 

See  Memoir  of  Noah  Wduter  by  hb  son-in-law,  Profeseor  Chauncey 
A.  Goodrich,  in  the  quarto  editions  of  the  Dictionary,  also  Noah 
Webster  (1882),  by  Horace  £.  Scudder,  in  "Amencan  Men  of 
Letters." 

WEBSTER,  THOMAS  (1775-1844).  British  geologist,  was  bom 
in  the  Orkney  Isles  Iirx773,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen.  He 
subsequently  went  to  London  and  studied  architecture,  the 
Royal  Institution  in  Albemarie  Street  being  built  from  his  design. 
In  1826  he  was  ai^iointed  house-secretary  and  curator  to  the 
Geolo^cal  Society  of  London,  and  for  many  years  he  rendered 
Important  services  in  editing  and  illustrating  the  Transactioiui  of 
the  Society.  In  1841-1843  he  was  professor  of  geology  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London*  He  was  distinguished  for  his  researches 
on  the  Tertiary  formatkms  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  recog* 
m'xed  the  occurrence  of  both  fresh-water  and  marine  strata;  he 
continued  his  observations  on  the  mainland  of  Hampshire,  and 
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Bubaequently  in  Doisetshire,  vheie  he  described  the  Purbedc  and 
Portland  xocks.  To  him  Sir  Heniy  C  Englefield  (xvsi-iSas) 
was  indebted  for  the  geological  desci^tiona  and  the  effective 
geological  views  and  sections  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Borset 
that  enriched  his  Description  of  the  Principal  Picturesque  Beauties, 
AtUiquUies  and  Geological  Phenomena  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (i8z6). 
The  mineral  Websterite  was  named  aftec  him.  He  died  in. 
IfOndon  on  the  26th  of  December  1844. 

WEBSTER,  THOMAS  (1800^x886),  English  figure  painter,  was 
bom  at  Ranelagh  Street,  Pimlico,  London,  on  the  aoth  of  March 
z8oo.  W&  father  was  a  member  of  the  housdiold  of  Geoxge  III. ; 
and  the  son,  having  shown  an  aptitude  for  music,  beome  a 
chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St  James's.  He,  however, 
developed  a  still  stronger  love  for  painting,  and  in  x8ax  he  was 
admitted  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  whose  exhibition  he 
contributed,  in  1824,  portraits  of  "  Mrs  Robinson  and  Family." 
In  the  following  year  he  gained  the  first  medal  in  the  school  of 
painting.  Till  1 879  he  continued  to  eichibit  in  the  Royal  Acadeniy 
work  of  a  genial  and  gently  humoEDUS  character,  dealing  com' 
monly  with  subjects  of  familiar  incident,  and  esp^ially  of  child 
life.  Many  of  these  were  exceedingly  popular,  particulariy  his 
'*  Pundi "  (1840),  which  procured  in  1841  his  election  as  A.R.A., 
followed  five  years  later  by,  full  membership.  He  became  an 
honorary  retired  academician  in  1877,  and  died  at  Cranbrook, 
Kent,  on  the  23rd  of  September  x886.  His  "  Going  into  School, 
or  the  Truant "  (1836),  and  his  "  Dame's  School "  (1845)  are 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  five  of  his  works  are  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

WEBSTER,  a  township  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, 

U.S.A.,  on  the  French  river,  about  z6  m.  SJS.W.  of  Worcester. 

Pop.  (1890)  7031;  (1900)  8804,  of  whom  356a  were  foreign^ 

bom;  (19x0  census),  11,509.    Land  area  (1906),  i2'Z9  sq.  m. 

Webster  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and 

the  Boston  &  Albany  railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines. 

In  the- township  is  Lake  Chaubunagungamaug,  a  beautiful  sheet 

of  water  about  2  sq.  m.  in  area.    The  manufacture  of  textiles 

uid  of  boots  and  shoes  is  the  principal  industry;  the  total 

value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $5,867,769.    Webster 

was  founded  by  Samuel  Slater  (1768-X835),  who  in  i8ia  built 

cotton-mills  and  in  x8x 5-18x6  began  the  manufacture  of  woollen 

doth.    The  township,  named  in  honour  of  Daniel  Webster,  was 

erected  in  X832  from  common  lands  and  from  parts  of  pudley 

and  Oxford  townships,  which  before  the  cotton-mills  were  built 

here  were  almost  uninhabited. 

Sec  Holmes  Ammidown,  Historical  CoUections  (New  York,  1874), 
vol.  i.  pp.  461-524. 

WECKHERLIN,  QB0R6  RUDOLF  (X584-1653},  German 
poet,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart  on  the  zsth  of  September  1584. 
After  studying  law  he  settled  at  Stuttgart,  and,  as  secretary  to 
the  Duke  Johann  Friedrich  of  WQrttemberg,  was  employed  on 
diplomatic  missions  to  Friince  and  England.  Between  1620 
and  X624  he  lived  in  England  in  the  Sjervice  of  the  Palatinate, 
and  seems  also  to  have  been  employed  by  the  English  govern- 
ment.  In  1644  he  was  appointed  "Secretary  for  Foreign 
Tongues  "  in  England,  a  position  in  which,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  loUowed  byMiUon.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  Z3th  of  February  1653.  Weckherlin  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  circle  of  South  German  poets  who 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Renaissance  movement  associated  in 
Germany  with  Martin  Opitz.  Two  volumes  of  his  Oden  und 
Cesdnge  appeared  in  z6i8  and  Z619;  his  collected  GeisUiche 
und  wdtliche  Gedichte  in  1641.  His  models  were  the  poets 
of  the  French  PlHade,  and  with  his  psalms,  odes  and  sonnets 
he  broke  new  ground  for  the  German  lyric.  An  epic  poem  on 
the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  alexandrines,  seems  to  have 
won  most  favour  with  his  contemporaries. 

Weckherlin's  CedichU  have  been  edited  by  H.  Fischer  for  the 
StuUgarter  Lilcrarischer  Verein{\oU. cxdx.-cc.,  1 894-1895).  Selections 
were  published  by  W  Moller  (1823)  and  K.  Gocdckc  (1873).  See 
also  C.  P.  Conz.  Nachrichten  von  iemjjthen  und  den  Schrifien  Weckher- 
Hum  (1803);  E.  Hdpfncr,  G.  R.  Weehherlins  Oden  und  Cesdnne  (1665) ; 
H.  Fiicher.B«>/fid|e  snr  Literaturgeschickte  Schwobens  (1801),  and  the 
same  author  s  article  in  the  Allgjemeine  deutsche  Biograpnie  (1896). 


WEDDERBURN,  JAMES  (i495MS33),  iOHH  (iS<K>-Z5S6) 
and  ROBERT  (x5xo?-?z556),  Scottish  poets  and  leligiou*  in- 
formers, were  zuitives  of  Dundee,  where  their  fatho-  James 
Weddeibum  ms  a  prosperoiis  merchant.  All  thxee  brothen 
studied  at  St  Andrews  University.  James  Wedderbum,  who 
had  gone  to  St  Andrews  in  X5Z4,  was  for  a  time  in  France  prepar- 
ing for  a  mercantile  career.  On  his  return  to  Dimdee  in  15x4 
he  received  instiuction.in  the  Reformed  faith  from  Friar  Hewat, 
a  Dominican  monk.  He  composed  a  play  on  the  beheading 
of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  another,  a  morality  satirizing  church 
abuses,  in  the  setting  of  episodes  from  the  stozy  of  Dionysius 
the  Tyrant,  both  of  which  were  performed  in  1540  in  the  play- 
field  of  Dundee.  Neither  of  these  nor  a  third  ascribed  to  him 
by  Calderwood,  the  historian,  are  extant.  A  diarge  of  heresy 
was  bzoughtagajnst  him,  but  he  escaped  to  France,  and  established 
himsdf  as  a  merchant  at  Rouen  or  Dieppe,  where  he  lived  un- 
molested until  his  death  in  Z553,  although  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Scottish  oonununity  there  to  bzing  further  charges  agaizist 
him. 

John  Wedderbum  graduated  M.A.  at  St  Andrews  in  1528. 
He  took  priests'  orders  azid  appears  to  have  held  the  chaplaincy 
of  St  Matthews,  Dundee,  but  in  March  1539  he  was  accused  ol 
heresy,  apparently  for  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers, 
written  some  anti-Catholic  ballads.  He  escaped  to  Wittenberg, 
where  with  other  of  his  compatriots  he  received  the  teaching  of 
the  German  reformers.  There  he  gained  an  acquaintance  witji 
the  Lutheran  hymns,  which  he  turned  to  account  on  his  return 
to  Scotland.  The  death  of  James  V.  and  the  known  leanings 
of  the  regent,  the  earl  of  Arran,  to  reform,  encouraged  many 
exiles,  Wedderbum  among  them,  to  revisit  Scotland.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Compendiotts  Booh  of  Psalms  and  Spiritual  Songs  which  contains 
a  large  number  of  h3rmns  from  the  German.  The  enonnous 
influence  of  the  collection,  with  its  added  Gude  and  Codlie 
BattaliSf  on  Scottish  reform,  is  att^ted  by  the  penalties  exiacted 
against  the  authors  and  printers  of  these  books.  John  Wedder- 
bum was  in  Dundee  as  late  as  1546,  when  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
to  England.  John  Johnston  in  his  Coronis  martyrum  says  he 
died  in  exile  in  1556. 

Robert  Wedderbum,  who  graduated  M.A.  in  1530,  was 
ordained  priest,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  John  Barry  as  vicar  of 
Dundee;  but  before  he  came  into  actual  possession  he  also  was 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  to  France  and 
Germany.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1546.  He  appears  to 
have  been  actual  vicar  of  Dundee  in  Z552.  His  sons  were 
legitimized  in  January  1553. 

The  earliest  known  edition  of  the  Compendious  Booh  of  Psedms  and 
Spiritual  Songs  (of  which  an  unique  copy  it  extant)  dates  back'to 
1567,  though  the  contents  were  probably  published  in  broad  sheets 
dunng  John  Weddcrbum's  lifetime.  It  consists  of  a  calendar  and 
almanac,  a  catechiim,  hymns,  many  of  them  translations  from  the 
German,  metrical  versions  of  the  Pcalms,  and  a  colleccxm  of  ballads 
and  satirical  poems  aninst  the  Catholic  church  and  clergy.  The 
separate  shares  of  the  brothers  in  this  compilation  cannot  be  settled, 
but  Robert  is  said  to  have  edited  the  whole  and  added  thewctionoi 
"  gude  and  godlic  baltatis."  Many  of  these  ballads  are  adapted  from 
secular  son^  Editions  of  the  book  appeared  in  Z576  (primed  by 
John  Ros),  in  1600  (by  Robert  Smith),  in  1621  (by  Aodro  Hart); 
selections  were  published  by  Lord  Hailes  (r765)  and  by  Stbbald 
(i8o2) ;  a  reprint  of  the  i62X  volume  was  edited  by  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell 
in  Scotish  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (tSoi)-,  and  of  the  1578 
volume  by  David  Laing  in  1868.  In  1897  Professor  A.  F.  Mitchell 
reprinted  the  1567  volume  (cxpurRated)  for  the  Scottish  Text  Society. 

"  Veddcrbttrn's  "  Com^lainteofScotlande  (154Q)  has  been  variousty 
assigned  to  Rc^rt  Wedderbum,  to  Sir  David  Lyndsay  and  to  Sir 
Tames  Inglis.  who  was  chaplain  of  the  Abbey  cii  Cambuikenneth 
from  about  1508  to  issa  It  is  a  prose  treatise  pleading  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Scottish  alliance  with  France,  written  by  a 
detemiined  enemy  of  England  and  of  the  English  party  in  Scotland. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mary  of  Guise,  and  consists  of  the  "  Drcme  "  of 
Dame  Scotia  and  her  complaint  against  her  three  tons.  These  two 
sections  are  connected  by  a  "  Monologue  Recrcatif,*'  in  which  the 
author  displays  his  general  knowledge  of  popular  songs,  dances  and 
tales,  of  astronomy,  natuml  history  and  naval  matters.  Four  copies 
of  this  work  are  extant,  but  in  none  is  the  tit1e<nage  preserved,  la 
the  Harletan  catalogue  the  book  is  entered  as  Vedderhum's  ComfUtinte 
of  Scottande.  vyth  one  Bxorlaiione  to  the  tkn  Estaits  to  he  vtfilante 
in  the  Deffens  of  their  PublU  Veil  (1549)  (Catalogus  Bihliolhecae 
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P»«ni: 


<«;  cf.  Lu. 

[,  bet,  la.).    The 

a  gift),  uKfl  of  the  Mate  of  mazrucc,  or  the 
vows  uid  Hcnnwnt  of  munage,  properly  meani  ■  gift  gtvcn 
a>  a  pledgei  cf.  Cer.  Utticnpiit,  the  ^t  Co  tbe  bride  on  the 
momiDX  alter  Ibe  maniage. 

VKDGE  (O.  Eng.  wf  {,  a  mas  of  metal,  03gDlIe~wfth  Dutch 
x'f.  ^tfi  I>"i'  ""If,  I^^ ;  i°  I^ili-  tlw  cognate  form  outside 
Teut.  i>  found  [n  mfii,  a  peg,  spigot;  there  t$  no  conntdoD 
iriih  "  weigfi,"  "  weight,"  which  must  he  referred  to  the  cool 
wtgh,  to  lift^  carry,  draw,  cf.  Lat.  vcliere,  whena  "vthlde," 
ftc),  a  piece  of  woiid  or  metal,  broad  and  ihick  ai  one  end,  arid 
bidliied  10  a  thin  edge  or  point  al  the  other,  used  u  a  means  for 
■plitting  wood,  rocks,  la.,  of  keeping  two  dosly  pressing  surfaces 
apart,  or  generally  for  ewtting  pressure  ia  a  confined  space. 
"nie  "  wedge  "  has  sometimes  been  classed  as  one  of  the  simple 
nechaaical  powen,  hut.ltjs  pnpeily  only  an  application  o( 
the  inclined  plane. : ' 

In  meicoralon'.  the  term  "wedge  "  [s  used  of  a  namwarei 
of  high  pressure  between  two  adfacent  cyclonic  (yslema,  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  wedge  DC  tongue,  as  do  Ihe  isobars  ceptescnt- 
ing  it  on  a  we»tJier-durt  A  wedge  moves  along  between  the 
real  of  a  lelreating  cyclone  and  the  fiunl  of  one  advancing,  and 
■nay  be  regalded  as  a  projection  from  an  anlicyclDqic  system 
tying  to  one  side  of  the  course  of  the  cyclones.  As  the  cresl  of 
the  wedge  (i.(.  Ihe  line  of  highest  pressure)  passes  over  any  point 
the  wind  there  changes  suddenly  from  one  direction  almOil  to 
Ibe  opposite,  while  the  clearing  weather  of  tbe  retreating  cydone 
and  the  temporary  fine  weather  after  its  passing  are  quickly 
succeeded  by  a  break  indicating  the  approach  of  the  tottowing 
cyclone.  Conditions  exactly  opposite  to  those  accompanying 
a  wedge  ate  provided  by  a  "  v^shaped  deptes^oB," 

WBDOWOOS,  JDSIAH  (1730-179;),  Ihe  most  distinguished 
of  English  manufacturers  of  pottery,  came  of  a  family  many 
members  of  which  had  been  established  as  pollers  in  SuBoid- 
shirt  Ibroughout  the  ijth  century  and  hod  played  a  nolablc 
part  in  the  development  of  Ihe  infant  industry.  Dr  Thomas 
Wedgwood  of  Burslem  ^as  one  of  the  best  of  the  eariy  sall- 


1  1 7  JO,  1 


■A  child 


of  inotber  lliomu  Wedgwood,  who  owned  a  small  but  tbi 
pottery  (n  Buralem.  At  a  very  eariy  age  he  distinguished 
himself  by  keen  powers  of  observation  mi  iniereat  in  all  that 
was  curious  and  beautiful.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father  in 
I7M,  Jcaiah,  then  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  was  lalien  away 
from  school  and  set  to  leam  tbe  art  of  "  throwing  "  day,  i.t. 
ig  pottery  vessel         -*     -'  ....... 


ITS*,  aboitly  aftei  tha  term  of  hb  iqipmtitMhip  bad  expired^ 
be  became  manager  of  a  small  pottery  at  Sioke-upon-Tttnt, 
knows  as  Alder's  potttty,  at  a  very  moderate  talaiy.  Within 
a  yeat  or  two  he  became  junior  partner  with  Thomas  Whieldoo 
of  Fenteo,  then  tbe  deverest  master-potier  in  Stafiordshirt. 
Many  of  Whiddon's  apprentices  afterwards  became  Doted 
patten,  and  there  can  be  Utile  doubt  that  Wedgwood  gained 
greatly  >t  this  petjod  of  his  life  by  his  aasociatioo  with  Whiddon. 
But  be  was  loo  original  to  remain  long  conieot  with  a  tubordiiwtv 
pDsttioD,  and  the  pottery  buauKss  was  developing  «o  rapidly 
that  he  had  every  inducement  to  commence  wort  on  his  own 


In  17S9  be  leased  the  Ivy  House  pottery  In  Bunlem  fion 
otUy  such  petlciy  aa  waa  baing  nads  al  (he  period  by  hii  fellow- 


have  been  his  first  staplw  In  iTdt  be  abo  Icaacid  tbe  Brick- 
IIouie,.alla*"Bdl"wadu,  at  Burslem.  The  Gm  white  Eagtiih 
earthoaua  waa  juM  leicliing  pcrfectioD,  and  Wedgwood  was 
•00a  ooB  of  ita  best-known  makcn.  .  He  was  moat  active  and 
aaeigetie  in  fall  eObrta,  rMt  only  for  tbe  improvement  of  Stafiord* 
•hin  poltoy,  but  almoM  equally  >o  for  the  Improvement  of 
tutn(]lko  ceuU,  the  ooMUnctioa  of  a  canal  (the  Trent  &  Uersey} 
and  the  founding  'of  Kbotria  aad  diapels.  AliooBt  tbe  first  sup 
in  his  public  career  outiide  bis  Dative  district  was  the  presenta- 
tion ol  a  service  of  his  improved  aeam-cobxircd  earthenwate 
to  QuecB  Chailolte  iik  iifii.  The  new  ware  was  greatly 
appreciHtcd,  aad  Wedgwood  vu  appointed  potter  to  the  qiieai 
and  afiBwarda  to  the  king.  He  gave  the  name  of  Queen'a 
Ware  to  hla  praducllons  of  ihii  dasa,  and  this  judidous  royal 
paliwuge  awarded  to  a  most  deaerviDg  nunufauuiet  ua- 
doubtedly  helped  Wedgwood  greatly.  Having  laid  tbe  founda- 
lioniof  a  sucossful  business  in  hia  admirable  domestic  pottety— 
tbe  beat  the  world  hod  ever  seen  up  10  that  time — be  turned 
fabatteotioa  to  artistic  pot  Lery,  and  the  European  renaiseancc  of 
•Lkiicart — foslocd  by  tbe  discovery  of  Pompeii  and  the  recovery 
of  Greek  painted  vases  bom  the  aodent  graves  In  Campania 
parts  of  Italy— bang  at  its  hd^t  It  was  naiunl  that 
U  such  a  souroD  of  Inqiiration.   AUhoueb 


.      .  that  En^anri  absorbed  it  more  (om- 

pletely  than  any'  ether  coanlry,  lor  tbe  biothers  Adam  (lb* 
architect*)  and  J«ah  Wedgwood  brought  it  into  abaolute 
Gorre^andeDCC  with  aioden  taalcs  and  idea*.  Wedgwood  wa* 
parliculaily  (vecasful  in  thi*  diieelloD.  Ibr  his  " 


.  after  yearn  ol  tabonoia  eSim— lent  tfaenudvet 
paitrcularty  wdl  10  the  reprodoctloa  at  doigDa  baied  on  the 
later  phaici  of  Gtn^  art-  If  oar  increaaed  a^^trcdation  and 
ledge  ef  Cnek  and  Roman  art  makes  us  at  time*  iD)ia.[ienl 
tb<  mecfcanieal  petfeetioo  of  the  work*  of  Wedgwood 
•Bd  hia  eontanporaiia,  tha  fauh  i>  evr^  more  Ihe  fault  of  a 
rwtioo  and  a  period  than  that  a(  any  individual,  however  com- 
manding. It  will  always  lemain  to  Wedgwood's  cndit  that  ht 
wa*  (he  most  socctasful  and  original  potter  the  world  bsi  ever 
seen — the  only  one,  through  all  the  centuries,  of  whom  it  can 
be  truibluUy  taid  tlkat  Ibe  whole  subsequent  course  of  pottery 
BonufaelBK  has  been  influenced  by  his  sUL  . 

OrtbeextemalsofU*  life  a  few  fact*  will  suffice.'  Hemarried 
his  cDusio,  Sarah  Wedgwood,  in  1764,  and  tbey  had  a  numeTous 
family  of  )Bns  and  dao^tcn.  One  of  tbeia  danghteta  was  the 
raolber  of  the  lanxnB  naturalist  Chariei  Dsrwitu  Some  time 
after  hit  marriage  (via.  176S)  be  isiteced  into  a  paitnenhip  with 
Thomas  Beniley  of  Liverpool,  a  man  of  considerable  taste  and 
culture.  Senliey,  who  was  a  bandaone,  courtly  man,  attended 
largely  to  the  London  sale*.  In  1769  they  opened  vlendid 
new  works,  near  Raaley,  that  with  their  dasaie  teanings  they 
christened"  Etrwia."  They  omtinaed  a  pnctlceol  Wedgwood's  In 
rmployingible  artists  topivduce  design*,  and  the  most  famous  of 
bese  waa  John  Flaiman,  whOM  name  will  for  evsbe  assodalcd 
with  the  fins'*  pndBctkms..Se>ttleyjlied  in  1780  andWedgwood 
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remaiiMd  sole  owner  of  tlie  Etniria  works  uatil  1790^  when  he 
took  some  of  bb  sons  and  a  nephew,  named  Byerley,  into  paitner- 
ship.  He  died  on  the  5rd  of  January  179s,  rich  hi  honoun  and 
in  friends,  for  besides  being  a  great  potter  be  was  a  man  of  high 
moFsl  worth,  and  was  ansoriatrd  with  many  noted  men  of  his 
time,  amongst  whom  should  be  mentioned  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Joseph  Priestley  and  Erasmus  Darwin.  His  descendants  have 
carried  on  the  business  at  Etniria  to  this  day,  and  have  lately 

established  at  the  works  a  Wedgwood  museum  of  great  mtercsL 

SecCsaAMics.  For  detailed  aocxMints  of  hb  life  toe  ElisaMetyeardi 
UJ*  ef  Wtdpaood  (1865-1866);  Jewitt,  Ufe  oj  Wtdanid  (1863); 
Rathbone.  Old  Wedgiood  (1893);  Church,  Josiah  Wedgwood: 
Masler-PotUr  (1894;  new  ed..  1903):  Burton,  History  and  Descrip- 
lion  of  En^isk  Bartkenwato  and  Slontwurt  (1904);  J.  C.  Wedgwood, 
A  History  of  tho  Wodpoood  lamUy  (1909).  (W.  B.*) 

WBDHORB.  FREDERICK  (1844-  ).  EagUsh  art  critic 
and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Richmond  Hill,  Clifton,  on  the 
9th  of  July  1844,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Wedmoie  of  Dndds 
Stoke,  Stoke  Bishop.  Hb  family  were  Quakers,  and  he  was 
educated  at  a  QuJcer  private  school  anid  then  in  Lausanne 
and  Paris.  After  a  short  ezpericnoe  of  joomslism  in  Bristol 
he  came  to  London  in  1868,  and  began  to  write  for  the  5^ec(al0r. 
Hb  ea^ly  works  included  two  novds,  but  the  best  cnmplcs  of 
hb  careful  and  artbtic  prose  an  perhaps  to  be  found  is  hb 
volumesof  short  stories,  FajlaraXff/'f'rafier(i877),  RBiumHatUtu 
(1803)1  Orgeas  and  Miradtm  (1896),  reprintJBd  in  1905  as  A 
Dream  of  Prooenee.  In  1900  he  published  another  novel,  Tks 
CoUapse  of  Ike  Feniient.  As  early  as  1878  he  had  begun  a  fcng 
connexion  with  the  London  Standard  at  art  ctitk.  He  began 
hb  studies  on  etching  with  a  noteworthy  paper  in  the  Nimteonik 
Century  (i877>x878)  on  the  etchings  of  Charies  Miryon.  Thb 
was  followed  by  The  Pour  Masters  of  Etekimg  (1883),  with 
original  etchings  by  Sir  F.  S.  Haden,  Jules  Ferdinand  Jacque- 
mart,  J.  M.  Whbtler,  and  Alphonse  Legros;  Etching  in  Engfand 
(189s);  an  English  edition  (1894)  of  E.  Michel's  Rembrandt;  and 
a  study  and  a  catalogue  of  Whistler's  Etchings  (1899).  Hb 
other  works  inclyiAa  Studies  i»  Emg^shArt  (svob.,  1876-1880), 
The  Masters  of  Genre  Painting  (1880),  Ett^ish  Water  Colour 
(X902),  Turner  and  Rushm  (  2  vols.,  1900). 

WBDNESBURT,  a  market  town  and  municipal  and  pariia- 
mentary  borough  of  Staffordshire,  England,  in  the  Black  Country, 
1 21  m.  N.W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  North-Westem 
railway,  and  on  the  northern  line  of  the  Great  Western.  Fop. 
(190X)  36,554.  An  overhead  dactric  tramway  connects  with 
Walttll,  s\  m.  N.  The  town  b  andcnt,  but  of  modem  growth 
and  appearance  as  an  industrial  centre.  The  chorch  of  St 
Bartholomew,  however,  b  a  fine  Perpendicular  building,  standing 
high.  It  b  traditionally  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  place 
of  the  worship  of  Woden  or  Odin,  and  the  name  of  the  town  to 
be  derived  from  thb  god  through  the  form  Wodensborosfl^ 
A  church  was  built,  probably  in  the  zxth  century*  and  from 
1 301  to  X535  the  advowion,  tithes,  &c.,  belonged  to  the  abbot 
of  Halesowen.  The  present  church  was  several  times  restored 
in  the  18th  and  X9th  centuries.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  town  hall  (187a),  art  gallery  (1891),  and  free  library  (1878). 
Coal,  limestone  and  ironstone  are  mined.  A  apcdal  kind  of 
coal,  giving  an  intense  beat,  b  largely  used  in  forges.  There  are 
great  iron  and  sted  works,  producing  every  kind  of  heavy  goods 
used  by  railway  and  cngixieering  works,  such  as  bdkr  pbtes, 
raib,  axles,  tubes,  bolts  and  nuts.  Stoneware  potteiiea  are 
also  important.  Similar  industries,  with  brxck-making,  are 
practbed  at  Daxlaston,  an  urban  district  (pop.  xs49s)»  withhi 
the  parliamentary  borough.  Wednesbnry  rettiras  one  member 
to  parliament.  The  town  b  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen, 
and  xscoundUofi.    Area,  »ft7  acres. 

Here  Ethalflflda,widowof  iEthdredof  Merda,  in  9x6  cdnstracted 
acaatle^  TllPrilirs  is  gat  xaentioned  in  Domesday,  but  appears 
to  hM9  bil|jAt|»ili^b9rOBy  of  Dlidl^.  After  the  Conquest 
it  iMMli^HlBiMlrciamBf  aad  H  «BS  bestowed  by  Henry 

lentary  representation 
Sdx886. 
fiAnBricap  ^malist  and 
r»  New  Yoik*  on  the 


xsth  of  November  X797.  Hie  began  to  earn  hb  own  Bving  at 
the  age  of  eight.  From  x8i  z  to  x8i8  he  worked  as  an  apprentic* 
and  journeyman  printer  in  Onondaga  Hollow,  Utica,  Aubnnt, 
Cooperstown,  Albany  and  New  York  City.  Hb  first  independent 
enterprises,  the  Republican  AgricuUurist,  establbhed  at  Norwich. 
N.  Y.,  in  1 818,  and  the  Onondaga  County  Repubtkan,  established  at 
Manlius,  N.Y.,  in  tSat,  proving  unsuccessful,  be  became  editoc 
of  the  Rochester  Tdeg^aph  in  x8aa.  Entering  politics  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Democratic  machine,  which  he  teraied  the  Albany 
Regency,  Weed  was  in  x8a4  elected  to  the  Assembly  on  the 
John  Quincy  Adams  ticket,  serving  for  a  single  session  (i8a5)« 
Two  years  later,  during  the  exdtcment  over  the  disappearaiK« 
of  William  Morgan  (see  Anh-Masonic  Paktv),  he  retired  from 
the  Tdegraph  and  threw  himsdf  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
attack  on  the  Masonic  order,  editing  for  a  time  the  Anti-Masonic 
Enquirer.  In  X830  he  established  and  became  editor  of  the 
Albany  Eoening  Journal^  which  he  controlled  for  thirty«five 
years.  Supporting  the  Whigs  and  later  the  Republicans, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  influential  anti-slavery  papers  in  the  north- 
east; and  Thuriow  Weed  himself  became  a  considerable  force 
in  pditics.  In  X863  he  retired  from  the  Journal  and  settled 
in  New  York  City.  In  X867  ha  assumed  editorial  control  of  the 
Commerdd  Adavtuer^  but  was  soon  compelled  to  rasim  cm 
acocunt  of  Hi-health.  He  died  in  New  Yoik  City  on  the  aaxid  of, 
November  i88t. 

See  The  Life  of  ThuHom  Weed  (vol.  i..  Autobiography,  edited  by 
hb  daughter,  Harriet  A.  Weed ;  vol.  ii..  Memoir,  by  hu  graodson,' 
Thuriow  Weed  Barnes,  Boston  and  New  York.  1884).  The  Memoir  b 
espedally  full  for  the  period  1850^1867. 

WEBHAWKEV,  a  township  of  Hudson  county,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Hudson  river, 
adjoining  Tioboken  and  oppodte  the  city  of  New  York.  Pop. 
(1890)  X943;  (1900)  S3a5;  (19x0  census),  xi,aa8.  It  b  served 
by  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western,  and  the  West  Shore 
railways  (being  a  terminus  of  the  latter),  and  by  suburban 
electric  lines,  and  b  connected  with  New  York  City  by  steam 
ferries.  The  township  consbts  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Palisades.  The  extensive  water-front  b  lined  with  wharves, 
some  of  which  can  accommodate  the  largest  ocean  steamers. 
On  a  ledge  bdow  the  crest  of  the  Palisades  b  the  famous  duelling 
ground,  where  New  York  dtizens  and  others  once  settled  thdr 
quarrels.  Originally  a  part  of  Hoboken  and  North  Bergen, 
the  township  of  Weehawken  was  separatdy  incorporated  in  X859. 
Its  name  b  an  Indbn  word  said  to  mean  "  maize  land." 

WEEK  (from  A.S.  wieu,  Germanic  ^unkdn,  probably* change, 
turn),  the  name  given  to  periods  of  time,  varying  in  length  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  but  shorter  than  a  "  month."  The 
month  may  be  divided  in  two  ways:  a  fractional  part  may  be 
taken  (decad  or  pentad),  as  in  East  Africa  or  Andent  Egypt 
(moon-week),  or  the  week  may  be  settled  without  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  month  (market- week,  &c.).  The  seven-day  week 
(see  Calemdas)  originated  in  West  Asia,  spread  to  Europe  and 
later  to  North  Africa  (Mahommedan).  In  other  parts  of  Africa 
three,  four  Cespedally  in  the  Congo),  five,  six  and  dght  (double 
four)  day  weeks  are  found,  and  always  in  assocution  with  the 
market;  the  same  applies  to  the  three-day  week  of  the  Muyscas 
(S.  America),  the  four-day  week  of  the  Chlbchas,  the  five-day 
week  of  Persia,  Malaysia,  Java,  Cdebes,  New  Guinea  and  Mexico; 
In  andent  Scandinavia  a  five-day  period  was  in  use,  but  markets 
were  probably  unknown.  That  the  recurrence  of  the  market 
determined  the  length  of  the  week  seems  dear  from  the  Wajagga 
custom  of  naming  the  days  after  the  markets  tiiey  visit,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  on  the  Congo  the  word  for  week  b  the  same 
as  the  word  for  market.  Among  agricultural  tribes  in  Africa 
one  day  of  the  week,  which  varies  from  place  to  place,  b  often 
a  rest-day,  visiting  the  market  being  the  only  work  allowed. 

Laach  m  Zts.firSociatwissensekaft,  u.  619  seq..  and  N.W.  Thomas 
in  Jomm,  Comparatioe  Legislation,  xix.  90  aeq..  refer  to  the  week  In 
connexba  with  the  narkec  (N.  W.  T.) 

WBBKS,  EDWIN  LORD  (1849^1903),  Amexicaa  artist,  was 
bom  at  Boston,  Maauchosetts,  in  1849.  He  was  a  pnpil  of 
hbaa  Boanat  and  of  J.  L.  GMme,  at  Paris.    He  made  many 
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iwyafB  to  the  East,  tod  was  dtstincidshed  as  a  pointer  of 
oriental  scenes.  In  1895  be  wrote  and  illustrated  a  book  of 
traveb,  From  the  Black  Sea  tkrougk  Persia  and  India^  and  two 
years  later  be  pnblisbed  Episodes  of  Motmtaineering.  He  died 
on  tbe  i7tb  of  November  1903.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  Legion 
of  Honour,  France,  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  St  Micbael,  Germany, 
and  a  member  of  tbe  Secession,  Munich. 

WEENIX,  iAH  BAPTIST  (1621-1660),  Dutch  painter,  the 
son  of  an  architect,  was  bom  in  Amsterdam,  and  studied  first 
onder  Jan  Micker,  then  at  Utrecht  under  A.  Bloemaert,  and  at 
Amsterdam  under  Moijaert,  and  finally,  between  1643  ^^  1^47 » 
ia  Rome.  In  that  city  he  acquired  a  great  name  and  worked 
for  Pope  Innocent  and  Cardinal  Pamphili.  He  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1649,  ^  which  year  he  became  master  of 
the  ^Id  of  St  Luke  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1660. 
He  was  a  very  productive  and  versatile  painter,'  his  favourite 
subjects  being  landscapes  with  ruins  and  large  figures,  seaporu, 
and,  later  in  life,  large  still-life  pictures  of  dead  game.  Now 
and  then  he  attempted  religious  genre,  one  of  the  rare  pieces 
of  thb  kind  being  the  "  Jacob  and  Esau  "  at  the  Dresden 
Gallery.  At  the  Natkuial  Gallery,  London,  is  a.  ''Hunt- 
ing Scene  "  by  the  master,  and  the  Glasgow  Gallery  has  a  char- 
acteristic painting  of  ruins.  Weenix  is  represented  at  most  of 
the  important  continental  galleries,  notably  at  Munich,  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  St  Petersburg.  His  chief  pupib  were 
his  son  Jan,  Berchem,  and  Hondecoeter. 

His  son.  Jam  Wesnix  (1640-1719),  was  born  at  Amsterdam 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Utrecht  gild  of  painters  in  1664  and 
1668.  Like  his  father  he  devoted  himself  to  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, bat  his  fame  is  chiefly  due  to  his  paintings  of  dead  game 
and  of  hunting  scenes.  Indeed,  many  of  the  pictures  of  this 
genre,  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  elder  Weenix,  are 
BOW  fenenJly  considered  to  be  the  works  of  his  son,  who  even  at 
the  csrly  age  of  twenty  rivalled,  and  sabsequently  surpassed, 
bia  father  in  breadth  of  handling  and  richness  of  colour.  At 
Amsterdam  he  was  frequently  employed  to  decorate  private 
houses  with  waU-paintiniBs  on  canvas;  and  between  1703  and 
171  a  he  was  omipied  with  an  important  series  of  large  hunting 
pictures  for  the  Prince  Palatine  Johann  Wxlhelm's  castle  of 
Bensberg,  near  Cblogne.  Some  of  these'  pictures  are  now  at 
Munich  Gallery.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  17 19.  Many  of 
bis  best  works  are  to  be  found  in  English  private  collections, 
though  the  National  Gallery  has  but  a  single  example,  a  painting 
of  dead  game  and  a  dog.  Jan  Weenix  is  well  represented  at 
the  galleries  of  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  Haadem,  Rotterdam, 
Beriin,  and  Paris. 

WBBVBR,  JOHN  (i 576-1632),  English  poet  and  antiquary,  a 
■ative  of  Lancashire,  was  bom  in  1576.  He  was  educated  at 
Queens'  College.  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  for  about  four 
years  from  1594,  but  he  took  no  degree.  In  1599  he  puUished 
Epigramwus  in  Uio  Oldest  Cut  and  Newest  Fashion^  containing 
a  sonnet  on  Shakespeare,  and  epigrams  on  Samuel  Daniel, 
Michad  Drayton,  Ben  Jonson,  William  Warner  and  Christopher 
Middleton,  idl  of  which  are  valuable  to  the  literary  historian. 
In  x6oi  he  published  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs  or  The  Lift  and 
Dtalkof  .  .  .  5ir /tflm  Otfai5/(e,  which  he  calls  in  his  preface  the 
**  first  trew  Oldcastle,"  perhaps  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
Shakopeare's  Falstaff  first  appeared  as  Sir  John  Oldcaslle. 
In  tbe  fourth  stanza  of  this  long  poem,  in  which  Sir  John  is  his 
own  pancgsmst,  occurs  a  reminiscence  of  Shakespeare's  Jn/tau 
Caesar  which  serves  to  fix  the  date  of  the  play.  After  travelling 
m  Frmnce,  the  Low  Countries  and  Italy,  Wecver  settled  in  Clerken- 
wcU,  and  made  friends  among  the  chief  antiquaries  of  his  time* 
Tbe  rcsuh  of  extensive  travels  in  his  own  country  appearsd  in 
Aneieni  FuneroU  Monuments  (1631),  now  valuable  on  account  of 
the  later  obfiteration  of  the  inscriptions. 

The  Huth  Libraiy  contains  a  unique  copy  of  a  thumb-book  Afjeus 
Dei  (i6o6).oootainiiig  a  history  of  Christ.  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs  has 
been  lepnntfld  for  the  Roxbuigfae  Club  (i872)« 

VBBVBIL  The  wcevers  {Trachinus)  arc  small  marine  fishes 
which  are  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  which  have 
aitained  oMoricty  from  the  painful  and  iomrlimra  dangerous 


wounds  they  are  able  to  inflict  upon  those  who  incautiously  handle 
them.  They  belong  to  a  family  of  spiny-rayed  fiidies  {Tra- 
chinidae),  and  are  distinguished  by  a  long  low  body  with  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  anterior  of  which  is  composed  of  six  or  seven  spines 
only,  the  posterior  being  long  and  many-rayed;  their  anal 
resembles  In  form  and  composition  the  second  dorsal  fin.  The 
ventral  fins  are  placed  in  advance  of  the  pectorals,  and  consist 
of  a  spine  and  five  rays.  The  caudal  fin  has  the  hind  margin  not 
excised.  The  body  is  covered  with  very  small  scales,  sxmk  in  and 
firmly  adherent  to  the  skin,  but  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  is 
bony,  without  integument.  The  head,  like  the  body,  is  com- 
pressed,  with  the  eyes  of  moderate  slat  and  pl»oed  on  the  side 
of  the  head;  the  month  ia  wide,  oblique,  and  armed  with  baada 
of  very  small  teeth. 

Several  species  of  weevers  are  known,  but  two  only  occnr  on  the 
British  coastt,  via.,  the  Greater  Weever  (Trackinns  draco)  and  the 
Lener  Weever  (T.  oipera);  the  former  is  frB9uently  found  of  a 
length  of  13  in.,  and  poweaiei  some  thirty  rays  in  the  tecood  dorsal 
fin,  whilst  the  latter  grows  only  to  about  half  that  length,  and  has 
about  ten  rays  less  in  the  dorsal.  The  coloration  of  both  is  plam, 
but  the  short  first  dorsal  fin  is  always  of  a  deep  black  colour.  The 
weevers  are  bottom  fidi,  buryii^  and  hiding  themselves  In  the  sand 
or  between  shingle— the  lesser  species  living  dose  inshore  and  the 
greater  preferring  deeper  water,  and  being  found  sometimes  floating 
on  the  surface  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  shore.  Al- 
though weevers,  especially  the  lesser,  are  in  the  habit  of  burying 
themsdves  in  the  sand,  and  are  abundant  in  some  lottltties  mucE 
resorted  to  by  bathere,  accidents  from  stepjping  upon  them  are  much 
more  rare  than  from  incautiously  handling  them  after  capture. 
They  probably  make  their  escape  on  perceiving  the  approach  of  a 
person.  The  wounds  are  faiflicteo  by  tM  dorsal  and  opercular  spinea, 
are  very  painful,  and  sonietimea  cause  violent  local  inflammation. 
The  spEaes  are  deeply  grooved,  and  the  poisooooa  fluid  which  ia 
lodgea  In  the  grooves  is  secreted  by  small  glands  at  their  base.  The 
flen  is  not  bM  eating,  and  great  numbers  of  the  larger  species  {T. 
draco)  are  brought  to  the  Pans  market.  On  the  poisonous  propctties, 
d.  G.  I.  AUman.  Ann.  and  Mag.  N.H.,  vL  (1841),  p.  161 ;  L  Cressin, 
ComntuHon  A  fknde  4e  Vappareil  A  vemn  ekes  Us  poissons  du  genra 
Vioe  (Paris.  1884):  W.  N.Parker,  Proc.  Zoot.  See.  (1888),  pt.J59S 
C.  Phtsalix,  Bnii.  Mns,  Paris  ( 1899).  p.  S56;  A.  Briot,  C.  IL  Soc,  Bud^  • 
liv.  (1902),  pp.  1169  and  1197,  and  Iv.  (1903),  p.  603. 

WBEVIU  Anglo-Saxon  wifcl,  a  term  now  commonly  appEed  to 
the  membcn  of  a  group  of  Coleoptera  termed  the  Rhyncophora. 
This  group  is  characterised  by  the  prolongation  of  the  head  into 
a  rostrum  or  proboscis,  at  the  end  of  which  the  mouth,  with 
its  appendages,  is  placed.  The  antennae  are  usually  dbowed, 
and  often  end  in  a  dub^haped  swelling.  The  bual  portion 
of  the  antennae  frequently  lies  in  a  depresdon  at  the  dde  of  the 
rostrum,  and  this  gives  the  antennae  the  appearance  of  emerging 
half-way  along  the  rostrum.  The  mouth  appendages  are  small; 
the  mandibles,  however,  are  stout.  The  palps  are  very  short  and 
conical  as  a  rule.  The  body  is  usually  small;  in  shape  it  varies 
very  much.  The  elytra  are  very  hard,  and  in  some  cases  fused 
with  one  another,  rendering  flight  impossible.  The  larvae  are 
white,  fleshy,  apodal  grubs,  with  a  series  of  tubercles  along  each 
side  of  the  body;  the  head  is  round,  and  bears  strong  ja^-s,' 
and  sometimes  rudimentary  ocelli.  They  are  exclusively 
phytophagous.  The  Rhyncophora  embrace  four  families,— > 
(i)  the  Curculionidae,  or  true  weevils,  (2)  the  Scolytidae,or  bark- 
beetles,  (3)  theBrenthidae,  (4)  tbe  Anthribidae. 

The  Curculionidae  form  one  of  the  largest  families  amongst  the 
Coleoptera,  the  number  of  species  described  exceeding  20.000, 
arranged  in  11 50  genera.  The  antennae  are  elbowed,  and  clavate, 
with  the  basal  portion  inserted  in  a  groove.  Tbe  third  tarsal  joint 
is  generally  bilobed.  Over  400  species  exist  in  Great  Britain,  few 
of  whidi  exceed  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  sencra  PkyUobins 
and  PotydrosMS  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful  insects  found  in 
Briuin — their  brilliancy,  like  that  of  the  Lepidoptera,  being  due  to 
the  presence  of  microscopic  scales.  The  diamond  beetle  of  South 
America,  Entimms  imperialist  is  another  singularly  beautiful  weevil; 
itt  cobur  is  black,  studded  with  spangles  of  golden  men.  The 
immense  family  61  the  Curculiunidae  includes  members  which 
differ  greatly  from  one  another  in  size,  colour,  and  appearance; 
even  the  rostrum,  the  most  striking  common  characteristic,  varies 
greatly.  The  form  of  the  body  is  very  various:  some  are  rounded 
or  oval,  others  elongated,  almont  linear;  some  are  covered  with 
warty  protut>erances,  whilst  others  are  smooth  and  shining,  often 
with  a  metallic  lustre.  , 

One  of  the  commonest  members  of  this  family  in  Great  Britain 
is  the  nnt  weevil,  Balaminns  ttueum.    It  is  of  a  brownish  ooknir,- 
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he  fenudr,  And  ilithLjy  «hon 


k^li  of  utack- 
gbutkiiieauind 


o  Ducb  by  their  number 
■iiiii>ni>nh  ■•  unoniit  tstopUtuv.  but 
Um  ihe  aaecuut  pam  of  a  p^t,  mtd  c 
dallisf Ibe plant BBccud.  tlinrdtRro] 
fruilA,  aad  uuck  Ibe  yihing  punti  in 
Many  of  Ibem  devour  Red,  u  the  con  wecvilt^  CaiQndmanimria 
«4il  C,  vrjut,  aad  ia  thk  way  vefctation  b  tevenly  in^imoTaitd  ici 
•IliNad  Mriowly  chedced.   Oihen  caiue  mucb  danacc  hi  CcpteMt,  by 
boriiw  under  the  bark  and  thrDu^h  the  WDod  of  ueet,  whiUt 
evf  n  bonov  in  (he  Uwe  of  iJie  leavn. 


ankle  CouonatA. 

The  Bruchidae  art  alien  cuh 
afhnily  wilh  the  Rhynchophon 


and  EcDlylidae  are  deicfibed  hi  Ihc 

"  weevik."  bui  they  Juvt  no  ckHC 
xin;  neuly  allied  10  Lhe  ChtyxH 


topeaae;  during  tlietpnnE  the  beetle  layi  l»  eggi  in  __.  ^ — ,  ^ — , 
iirhjcb  ia  devoured  by  tbelaiva  whkb  halchaout  in  ii. 

iA.E.S;G.RC.) 
WEGSCHEIDER.  JUUnS  AUOUn  LUDWIQ  l.^^^l-t&^g), 
Ceroian  iheoiD^an,  was  boni  at  Kubelinsm,  Bnmiwick,  od  Um 
i7tb  of  Scplember  i;;i,  itudied  Uieolosy  at  Hdmstidt,  wai 
tuLoc  in  a  Hamburg  family  1795-1805,  Rtpikrd  at  CiJiUngeo, 
piofcuot  ol  theology  at  Kinieb  in  Heiae  (iSofr-iSi  i),  and  at  Halle 
from  1815.  Id  i8jo  he  (wilb  hii  coUaacue  Wilbclm  Ccsouiu) 
vros  Ihrealened  wUh  depuitioa  for  teaching  lationalbm,  and 
though  he  retained  hi&  aOicc  he  lost  liLS  influence,  which  i>u5ed  lo 
F.  A.  Tholuck  and  Julius  MUilcr.    He  did  on  lhe  ];lh  of  January 


■\ilitsiipliir  [ffarietu 


EjHal-armii  Balanai. 
Scale-beami  arc  tlie  moU  accurate  balance!,  and  i|ie  ouBl 
gencTalty  uied.  When  coiuiructed  for  purpoiei  of  extreme 
accuracy  they  vill  tun  wilb  the  oue-aiUionth  put  of  the  load 
wei^ied,  Ihough  to  eniure  auch  a  result  the  knife-edges  and 
their  bcaiingi  must  be  citiemely  hard  (either  haidencd  steel 
or  agate]  and  worked  up  with  great  care.  Tlie  beam  must  be 
provided  with  a  unall  ball  of  uitlal  which  can  be  screwed  up  and 
down  a  stem  on  the  top  of  the  beam  [or  the  purpose  of  accurately 
adjusting  the  posilon  of  lhe  centre  of  gtaviiy,  and  there  should 
be  a  amall  adjustable  weight- on  a  £nc  screw  projecting  botiton- 
uUy  from  one  end  of  the  beam  for  the  putpoM  oI  accuialcly 

The  theory  of  theuilobeani  ia  staled  by  Wcid 


jndde- 

. thai  a  heavy  b^nce 

is,  ttinii  ftrtiui,  lenienBiivc  ihana  light  on^  and  that  the  seosii  ive- 
nets  dcoaascs  continually  ibegreaterlheweiflht  put  upon  iheualet. 
In  order  to  increase  the  seuitivenese  of  a  baUnct,  lhe  Uu  AB  joining 
Ihepojnls  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  rravity  of  the  balance  niusi 
be  brought  oearer  to  cadi  other.  Finally,  If  a  is  made  eimmely 
•mall,  K  thai  piactislly  tan  *-ZJ/Cf.  (be  h     '  ' 


is  the  mooi 


in: — (I)  Tbe  bcajn  mual  lake  up  a  horizc 
ungn^V^tbe  i^^e^'t/^llie  b^ 

^nfmnihehorisDntalaficrii  huaiiiLe  i 
of  weight  in  the  scale-panL  shoi 
*  for  which  the  balance  is  Inicnr 


Dlud  thai  WKfa  erdinary  trade  balaoci 


besuchas 
■tercbanged,  tWtsc 


Lijiy  ol  at  aale-ptiiB  and  chain*  i 

ir„l,Ti<,n.  iniDin;  U)  That  the  beui     

uj:ii  Jim^  be  equally  balanced  and  horiiontal;  iM  ihat  the  two 
.r.Io.r^in.^  wiTh  their  chains  must  be  of  equal  weight;  (r)  that  the 
-tiML  ni  rhc  bcnm  must  be  eaacily  equal  In  lenrth;  1^.  the  liiM 
li/imE  thr  ir>il  kiafc  edin  mull  be  Batily  bisected  bv  a  line  drawn 

ind  aipln  nDIing-lEe  pr 


tting  GarcTulty  the  pnitiaji 
__ng  the  >C3)>fw--   »-    - 

''  after  iJiihily  alieting  or  adjusting  the  knife^dH 
in  the  duertkn  indiated  bv  the  cip<  ' 
1  i-nud,  any  nquired  deflre  id 
"-, '  itrve  aMrenmaiiona    The  cli 
I,  vefght*  in  the  ica^pana  lathei 

ilic  lendenfy  on  the  pi 
>  h^lTlMAKo'bitl^' 


rauiAfl  tbe  point  H  till  it  «t«  above  Z,  nod  Ihe  iijljuco.  lKi:bjniiif 
uiiubLIc.  vDi  lum  till  it  i*  DEpusht  up  by  b  stop  of  jomc  kind. 

Cnat  accuiacvp  Tbc  beam  ii  of  Ixooje  iq  ■  ungle  dr^  cu(i»> 
and  out  in  tlK  middle  k  u  to  tHow  Ibc  laddk  ii  tbt  lop  al  i£* 

dud  to  pHllluoiifb  tht  bcunaiKlBiTonlft  coatmoDiri  bcjrinp  for 
tht  (ulcnin Icufe-Mn.  The  liiufc«l(Eaiid  jubc.ime  arc  boihol 
u^  Of  ante,  uul  tbe  bcuirg  lurfacc  iiAtL  'Hn^  s  n.l  ;.i:,i,  i  i!je« 
■lis  UI  01  Ktd  aragatE.  and  blvt  cDntimKHiibi  .r"  :  if'.r  ffI 
Df  acAtc  Hvfana  at  (be  upper  part  of  tbe  uifitt'Ei-bH.]!  ]\.,^-.      To 


acuoa  ax  (Jv  DatUHii,  and  laava  vertically  Ln  Euida  find  on  the 
■und-  By  iti  upward  mavemedC  Ihe  topa  of  the  acrew  aluda  near 
iia  endt  are  fint  recdvcd  by  the  pftjjectlaft  ttiidi  on  each  Kide  of  tbe 
HHpenaaD  Unk^  and  tbe  tui|Kaaioa  liiwi  nR  ifted  off  tiK  end 
kaile-edga:  and  nexE.  ai  the  ■Udinf  fntme  eoolinuea  itn  uparvd 


nd  knite-edm  art  adjuiHd  and 
iudu  by  dicani  oTiifdp  piecei  and  Kt 
bed  with  ddicalt  idiuiUni  wcigbli  at 

4^  ^^t^    - ,-- --  J&ini  with  mpect  to  tbe  boriuntal  U 

ihoiro  by  a  horiiontal  pirintFT  (not  tbown}  projecting  tnm  one  end 
of  it',  which  fjaym  nail  a  icale,  each  dlvwon  at  wbirb  cormpDnda 
to  th«  ^th  or  i^iUi  of  a  nain  iceordiag  to  the  liat  and  driiracy 
of  tb«  macbint-  A  Unl-clua  ditmical  balance  would  be  made  in 
tlua  nanncr,  but  in  all  plact«  wberr  there  an  acida  and  Kuci 
tbe  kniffredKi*  and  tiearing?  must  be  nude  of  aBare,  ai  the  fumn 
Ht^&  and  uvrnde  ated. 

For  tk*  aililiiin  of  vny  nnall  quanlita  wllb  balance!  of  mtt 
delieacy.  theMlawiaf  metbad  ia  adcpied^— tl  the  bibna  Ee  in 
nerfcci  •diattaieot,  and  (  be  the  IcnstS  of  each  arm,  and  k  ■  vny 
miaslc  diDennce  ol  Ihe  wri^hu  in  ilic  two  lolc-pani,  by  which  the 
beam  la  deflected  Erom  iIk  horiionlal  l^  a  very  (mall  anfte  *,  it  can 
Baaybeibiiwnihailanf,iirA*aiteai«Xi  Tberefon th* inile 
td  deflactioa  which  would  be  ptoduccd  by  Hrain  wdght  hung  al  tbe 
diatatu  (/lo  tfoi  eumple)  fnnB  tbe  centte  it  the  unK  »  wouM  be 
pfnduced  by  Alb  of  a  (rain  in  Ihe  Kale-pan  al  the  distance  (. 
Tbenfore  by  oldiiatini  Ihe  top  of  tbe  beam  and  ahiftini  a  nder 

ina.ntebt  al  tbe  beam  ia  hotiioBUL  "   '"  "'" 

■mH  dilman  of  vci^b 


Icciisa  ta  tbe  ihth  or ,  i^tb 


vci^lit  in  tHk  tcaje-paru  which  cauied  t1 


itatbcihthor,^ 

■ '  thu  a  oain. 

Tlw  fittiaf  of  tbe  hnire-edns  ia  c/  great  intporfanc«-  In  ordinar 
trade balaj^aai  triannlar  piea  of  hard  aieel,  with  a  hnety-irouD 
ai||f.  k  dnven  ihroirih  a  trianiulai  hole  in  the  beam  and  jamme 
lifia.  ThiaConnalbclinile-edge.and  Iheicale-paniarehlinelrai 
■Sa  two  pniKctici  enda  of  tbe  {aece  ot  itcd.    Siniluly  the  Iw 
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Hojaetiiit  enda  of  the  central  plac*  of  aad  which  rana  tbe  f  ulcnim 
take  b^in|  ou  two  choeiu  of  the  itaod,  between  which  the  beam 

not  truly  perpAsdieular  to  tbe  plane  of  tbe  b^^n,  and  ibe  ndjun- 
ment  of  ireat  accoimey  voold  be  very  tcdioua.  Therefore  for 
balancea  of  predin  the  ertd  Imile-edca  Mst  fixed  on  tbe  top  of 
tJu  bcoB  aa  aa  to  proaeat  a  eealinHHia  unbtoken  ]mUe-f«I|e.  and 


oat  BOBOM.  but  very  Ikfle  li  knowa  about  ibem  experimentally, 
and  the  kiufe^dgs  nude  by  differeat  maken  vary  extremely  in  Ibar 

■Bilea,    Thatt  made  by  bobw  of  the  bat  nu'' —  '"  ~' 

doicate  machinca  are  formed  to  aa  ancle  of  aboi 


'.   Tbe  following  1 


Ife  Round 


Id  by  the  t 


ifle  vaiving  from  110" 


I-  For  icale-bcama  of  the  bighe«  accuracy — From  (lb  per  in. 
tvt  a  machine  of  |  lb  capacity,  to  ^5  lb  per  iiL  lor  a  mach^  of  Ao  lb 


!i!ic5Tlh'ca, 


of  I  lb  capacity,  to 

The  aeniitiveneia  of  acale-i>eama  depends  entirely  upon  the  akill 
'"      '    '  -^  Ih  balancw  oT  the   highen 

would  be  about  i^til  J 


while  with  trade  baliaca  when  nci 
ihe  load. 

la  Emery'a  teatina  machina  there  are  no  kaife-cdgea.  but  their 
f uftctioa  ia  pcffomed  tpy  thin  tteel  plattt.  which  are  lonxd  undn  a 
very  heavy  preaure  into  ilots  lormed  in  tJie  parta  tliat  are  10  tie 
connected,  ■>  thu  the  paita  are  uniud  by  the  pbitt.  In  Ihia  caie 
there  is  no  f  rictkm  and  no  aenaible  wear,  ao  that  very  great  perman- 
ency of  oondilion  and  coiutancy  of  action  micht  he  expected.  But 
the  riaiataivB  to  bending  of  the  aieei  plate*  would  TBxla  thitamngo- 
meni  uaiuiiable  (or  HslB-beama.  ia  which  Ihe  movement  11  large. 
In  iome  iBpccts  it  woald  appear  to  lie  very  luliable  for  welgbbridgea, 
in  which  the  dovenaent  of  tbe  lever  la  very  amaU,  but  for  gcaciaj 
oonveaieoce  cf  ftdjmtmcnt  die  knife-edgea  aj»ear  preferable. 

fa  the  compariioa  of  ataadard  wvighta,  or  in  aay  wdgiaing  opei^ 
tfona  where  great  accurafy  ia  raquiied.  It  it  neceamy  to  uie  pub/ 
precaution!.  The  comperiun  c4  Kandard  weigbu  baa  to  be  con- 
ducted at  theatandard  tempemtuie.  and  tharooamuat  hebroyght 

add  ahilling  Ihe  weighia  mnat  be  effecled  by  mechaniam  which  wifl 

Wiien  ihe  WBghta  whidk  aie  la  ije  con^nared  are  of  different  melalt 
further  compliealioni  arise,  for  the  volumes  of  c<|uai  weights  of 
different  metala  aiilt  be  different,  aod  therefore  the  quaolity  of  air 
diipiaced  by  them  will  be  different,  aod  the  difference  of  the  weight! 
of  air  displaced  by  Ihe  two  weighia  must  be  allowed  for.  And  the 
weight  of  air  dilpland  depends  upon  the  deniity  of  Ihe  air  al  the 
time  of  weifhinc,  aitd  therefore  tbt  barumeter  reatfang  musi  be 
taVea.  For  Ihk  correction  an  eiact  knowledge  of  iRe  nwcilic 
giaviliea  <d  the  metala  under  cmiparison  ia  required.    In  t1^  way 

•?,^'^™ j_".? y  of  arrivinrat°lhe  Soh  w^kfbe  Iw  the 

air-tight  case  which  can  be  compteiely 
lb-pump,  and  b  which  the  weighing  can 
.  The  ffiflieulty  about  wdghing  ja  loru 
bnpoadble  toexhaun  t  he  caae  entire^,  or 

„ ant  decree  of  oiliaiutioiw  byrcaion  of  tho 

leaka^  connected  vhh  tbe  veipiing  opentiona,  and  10  comcquence 


construction  of  a 


:  uiiaciHin  of  Ihe  beams  a  vertical  leg  ia  rigidly 
der  side  of  each  pan.  the  lower  end  of  which  is 
a  horiionlal  slay  to  1  pin  in  the  middle  r 


is  seldom  any  quesiiDn  of 
icely,  and  rapid  anion  ia 


dercrmininH  the  weight  lo  any  great  nicety,  and  rapid  action 
generally  of  bieL  importance,    flenct  they  are  very  commonly  maf 

fulcrum  knife-edgB  \ovtn  tnan  the  line  joining  the  end  Itnife^dgc 


of  the  weights-pan  ii  hard 


:n 


wcigKti  in  tht  ■rielita-paTi  i  i:i  ihr  gooiJl'pftQ  rlia  tl>e  ctm-nn'-r  ii 
tfiStK^  be  u  before,  it  mi  )^  be  ihnwn  tbil  Ihc  additioiul  nnjibi  • 


i 


Fics. 


which  b  needed  In  ihg  wcMiu-un  (o  enable  iKe  encd'  rnn  i 
•>«  iu  uw.  ■■  givcii  by  ihccqiuiiDni.-  W  2i<  <dn  (d  -m/L-. 
(0— #).  When  f  ii  iKiative.  «  it  b  vhen  ihc  soodi  enfi  c 
nuchlne  !■  Lower  than  Die  vcicbla  end.  the  v:iiue  of  u —  '^' 
ipprcciable.  With"  vibming 'nuhlnenhrvnluccili 
m  evtiemely  uniU  the(  id  it  of  no  pnctlot  imponanc 

■  II  «  cguQis  michiiM  be  miide  with  *  Urge  flj'  Bood'-pan, 
ft.  4.  u  cmt  Buy  be  cwiaid  by  pUdng  ihe  iw.'K  cuenifi 
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D  or  B.  Ukki  the  lymboli  of  Ibe 
the  effect  of  pUciBE  the  wn^hl  ^"  " 
sd  of  the  betm  to  oceccnd,  u  il 


Ebiucwiof 


F-Wnd.C+lar*)* 


be  idjuKed  paniki 


Ibu  iL  Ihe  Biy  KG  mun  be  idjuued 
the  nrinti  A  awl  C.    Froni  Ihe  equii 

nbcd  faiM  above  Ibe  floor. 


Ihe  balance  mar  weUi 
line  i<riBliw 


Thcicfore  (or  the  Isiser 
Fol  to  have  the  tcale^ns 
lead-HTiftht  "  machinea  on 


vpled  IDcether 


Steeiyami  ate  umple,  ttuitwoithy  and  durable,  but  imlen 
apccial  contrivance*  are  introduced  (or  asccrtiiniDg  the  poitiDa 
of  the  travelling  poise  wilh  very  great  iccuncy,  then  trill  be 
■  liltJe  UDcenainty  ai  to  the  reading,  and  therefore  ateeiyardi  arc 
IWI  in  general  »  accurate  at  icale-beann.  Wben  canfuUy 
nicked  they  are  well-adapted  for  weighing  out  definite  qnatiUtiea 
oi  goods.  luch  ai  I  lb,  I  lb,  &c.,  at  in  tuch  cuct  there  iino 
queilion  of  cMiDHtion.  Ttic  ordiniuy  "oy  "i  utiol  *  Hcdyaid  ii 
to  bring  it  into  a  boricontal  poaition  by  meana  of  movable 
wcighli,  and  to  inter  the  amount  of  Ihc  load  (mm  the  poijtiolu  ol 
tbcK.  But  it  il  aometimei  convenient  (o  uic  a  filed  wej^t 
on  the  long  arm.  and  to  infer  the  amoust  of  Iba  load  Irora  the 
potlrittrt  6l  Ihs  jLtelyanl.  Thf  rule  lor  tiadualioa  it  vcjy  simfilc. 
The  simplest  form  Is  that  which  has  n  single  fraveTling  poise 

poiicto  Dieisurelhc  bulli  ul  ihi'  Jnad  njlba  light  IravclL'ng  (n>r-r 
fotthelcm.iiniler,  orclu?  uilh  a  knife-edge a[  thecndof  IbeMcJ- 
ynid,  on  which  looM  weights  ate  hung  le  neasuit  Ihe  bulk  <i| 
the  toid,  the  (enuiindFi  bdog  tMUund  mtlli  k  light  InvctKr^t 
poiti.     The  ulvanutto  of  if  ■  '""  ""  '■  "'    " 
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la  Sf.  T  >«  E  be  itw  {iknuB  WTc-Klie.  X  tbr  ksKiM^an  whick 
(he  load  R  u  huDC.  and  H  Ike  court  nl  gravity  ol  Ibe  ii«(bu  to  the 
light  ci<  Z.  viLlbc  waihl.  W.  ol  [he  •uilyird  aoicg  at  iu  RBtn 
cTinviiT  1 C.  tbe  InvrUiis  poue:  P.kiuwiii  M  ;  and  ilic  wtMui, 
Q.huncanlbeknirc-cdBOlV.  Then  ilZ  be  below  the  line  joimng 
X  ud  H,  lb*  ittclrvd  nU  bi  ■' Kxdenlini " :  1^.  with  ihi  HTulloi 
mm  nlmniiiinl  nn  Itir  lifl  hiiil  ilde  of  the  [ulcrum.  the  end  C  of 
Ibaiudyiinl  nfiU  rfH  with  KidentiniiTlodiy  till  it  ubnwiht  up 
bjr  ■  tup  of  Bnit  un;  ud  with  Iht  •niMcit  dkxh  of  DonKfit 
OB  lb*riilit-huidiUca(Ihefulcnni.the«idC(i(tlKtt«lyudwUl 
drap.  tai  will  dwend  with  unlnlliii  vdodly  lill  k  kbrDucht 
■pbyafiauluMsp.  H  Z  be  abim  thtlina  XK,  the  Htd^ard  >• 
"  vibntiiii"|ljb  It  will  i^y  or  vibrate  upand  down,  uLlimately 
CDtBing  ID  left  in  itB  poiilion  ol  equiUbrium.  Stcelyardl,  afain.aTV 
bwuantly  arranftd  a*  counter  nuchlnei.  havinfl  a  iconp  «  pan 
_h-- ;,  ,ii._:f — 1 ■->- ihon  and.  which  i«  jieVHiKd 


c 


Sttdyarda  aic  lartely  uied  in  machine!  for  the  au 
Dii  ol  rni")*'  HitwaiiceL  The  principfe  b  . 
wairhiRi  i>  cffecRd  by  a  iieeiyaid  with  ■  iGdint  | 
to  wai|h  a  definite  weiibi  ol  the  oiaRrial.  lay  1  ft. 
oa  tiK  iuife-«dEe«  at  the  ihort  end.  and  la  kept  f  ror 
waya.  A  packet  i>  placed  on  the  pan  to  receive  < 
tlv  Bhoot  of  a  hopper.    A  rod.  connected  at  ita  Lo 

cata  c^  Ibe  flow  [mm  the  thcot  when  theiteelyard 
Ued  packet  ii  leiDOVtd,  the  atcelyaiil  iwuna  iti 
aad  the  fiUii^pelonailtaaulically. 


si-'iSi: 


if  tba  fudyaid.    In  ft. 


Sei.f.'B; 
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with  It  the  Gn(V 


M,a»dw__.p--_. 

we^t  ai  •  ^nny  hu  id  move  Ihe  lever,  j.  together  with  ttiTdiai 
GnECT.  &e,»il  it  evident  that  the  workmanihip  muat  tie  food  and  Iba 
friction  kept  very  low  by  meaniof  friction  wheelL 

SooK  ol  the  laifeiit  and  moit  accurate  ateeiyaidi  are  thoae  made 
lorteatinfmachuiea  for  tearing  and  crmhinff  tamplea  ol  mctalaand 

wei^ine  1  Ion.  wkichoaaaninorjoOLn^.andtheiieclyanlcancaHt 

Balaocea  are  fretpiefitiv  aaed  a(  cmniin^  nuchlnn.  when  tha 

tliii  method  ia  both  i]uick  and  accurate.  They  are  ahonflrdai  trade 
CDiiiputinf  fsachznet,  aa  in  Ilie  caie  of  the  mackine  made  by  the 
Caapatini  Scale  Company,  Daylon,  tNiio.  U.SA.  In  ihii  macb'- 
the  tooda  to  be  pricwl  an  placed  on  the  platfom  ol  a  imall  platfc 
madiiae  vkoK  iteetyard  U  adiniied  lo  balance  etactly  the  wn 
ef  the  plarform.  levera  and  conneiionj.    The  tod  which 


!  exactly  the  w^iht 


-„ ^ iny  additional  pvh  ol  the  to* 

weight  ol  (oods  ptaced  on  the  ^I'"         ' 

y  h^  due  lo  the  wei^t  ol  Ibe  |:c 
■tcdyard;  C  !■  the  Inlcrum  of 
lyarCTcaa  be  alid  lo  and  fro  on  tl 


Tliituppe 


ii  a  poiK  which  can  be  lUd  along  the  upper  bar  ol  the  itedyaid. 
pUlfarni  and  Q  i>  at  ibc  (ero  end  of  iu  run,  al  O.  ^ppoH  that 
the  wei[hi  al  the  good*  on  the  plaibni  !•  <^)  lb,  and  that  ^b 
of  Ikii  weight  i>  iransmlited  by  the  kng  body  lever  lo  the  point 
A.  10  that  '  lb  ii  the  puJl  at  A.  Let  the  lower  bar  ol  the  uctl- 
yard  be  gradualed  io  equal  diviuou  ol  Lenglh.  J,  each  ol  wind) 
rcpmeaK  one  penny,  lO  that  the  distance  CA-gXtf  reprocnti 
a  pgnct  Then  the  oanibcr  pXi  repmcnts  the  tola]  value  ol 
the  goodi  on  ihe  platlonn.  If  Q  lb  be  the  wiighl  of  the  noise  6, 
the  poutioa  of  g  when  the  ueelyaid  ii  exactly  in  balance  la 
given  by  the  eqoatlon  j^yg^-QXOQ,  or  OQ~fi<qi<^  If 
thercfoia  the  nppv  bar  be  gndualed  in  division*,  each  ol  which 
:I)e  indkatlon  of  ihe  poiic  0.  via.  7X(  giadualioai,  givea 


"iff 

ojfTcctlv  the  valne  ol  the 

R)«k  o<i  "■- -^■' '- 


night  at 


4kc  diviion  which  irprcienti  the  price  per  ii.  and  then  to  mo(« 
tba  PdIk  Q  till  the  neelyan)  i>  in  balance:  Ihe  number  el  Ihe 
divUenwhtch  definia  the  pedlioa  ol  the  poiie  Q  will  indkan  ikc 
■am  n  be  paid  lor  Ihe  foodi.  When  the  load  on  ihe  platform  ii 
large,  to  that  Ihe  value  ol  Ibe  goodt  may  be  coitHderable,  it  l> 
ecnvenicni  to  naiDre  Ihe  larnr  part  ol  the  value  by  Iook  weiihla 
which,  when  hung  at  ihe  end  ol  the  neclyard,  represent  each  a 

In  the  DtachiDea  cecnmooly  tned  to  weigh  kada  eacceding  >  cwi. 
Ibe  power  il  applied  at  the  end  of  Ihe  Long  am  of  the  ileclyard  and 
muhiplied  by  leven  Inmi  10O  to  500  time*,  m  That  the  weiehit  used 
aie  iman  and  handy.  The  kiad  i>  received  upon  lour  knile-edgn.  to 

>~id.  and.  ai  win  be  leen.  h  11  imoialerial  whether  the  laid  il  received 
ually  by  the  loor  biHe^dfeaot  dm,  which  ia  eaealial  id  the  ukIuI 

abthtiteelvatd.  The plailormand  Iheloadcinnil 

l«i>r  knite-ediei.  two  of  which,  x,  and  n.  are  shown, 

andlhelovl  ■  iianWened  lo  the  Meelyanl  byihelwolevtrnhowa, 
Ihe  upper  one  CD  beint  known  aaibr^' king  body."  and  tlK  lower 
one  EF  as  Ibe  "ihort  body."  11  tin -Ml,  and  nfaov  <heii  the 
leverage  d(  any  ponion  of  the  load  appfied  al  n  wQI  be  ihe  aame  ae 
Ihe  leverage  ol  any  part  ol  tke  load  applied  at  n,  and  the  preamre 
prodeced  al  y,  win  be  Ihe  same  for  ecpn)  portion  ol  the  kind,  whether 
ihtv  weie  ortdnaljy  applM  ai  n  or  i>.  Phlfonn  inachinn,  hte 
reriyardi.  nuy  be  amioged  either  on  the  "  accelefallng"  pnncii* 


vibrating  "  principle.    II  ia  i(.  ■< 
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envily  of  ika  long  body  CD,  toi  Jh  be  tlw  ccdir  of  gnvity  cfthc 

CDntidcnd  a>  wnibtt  coUcctcil  u  tbaa  pointi;  Ihc^s  il  fc  be  above 

of  CD  favuun  the  "  wnkntioa  "  principle,  and  i>  niiicd  lo  aa  vuh 
mnd  asaat  ui "  mcceleratin*  "  ■uclyaid.  And  ■imiUriy  if  the  paiiit  At 
beibovtt1ieliiu>miiiifae<aMofilieihonb»lyEF.  lillicUnUe- 
tdgo  be  placed  u  Ilut  iiind  hirebclaw  ihelinsiivianduA 
rcAectively,  tbe  ■mHenent  will  bvour  th*  ^'  vibratlun '  principte, 
•ndistuiKd  to  act  vdthukduwt  a  "vibrating  "fticclvdrd. 

It  it  vciy  impottuit  thit  platfonn  micbinca  vbould  be  truly  le\d. 


conidcntdy  iflcctt  tfas  aocimcy 
■losiint  o(  (31  i)  amrideiable  the  i 
madune  whicb  1W  Intended  lo  tK 
Utie  a  vlbmini  one.  Vibnlii^  a 
by  beuw  out  of  levd  in  CDinpai 
and  [n  tbia  matter  tbcy  have  a  ditt 


uniy  bli^bl  Ly  nHecred 

Lttertbcy  haveadUtJnctadvaniAgr-  Wh^ii  a  plailnnn 
uMuiuLQ  B  id  tiue  adjuttnicfit,  and  Ihe  Wope  naghv  wlikb  art 
Intendal  to  be  buoE  at  the  end  Ot  the  xeelyanl  aie  eonea  aad 
copsstent  ajpfHiE  thenuelvet,  »  gDod  and  new  aucfabiei  vhoae 
cuachy  11 4  cvt^  ibould  not  abow  a  gitater  error  than  4  oa.  wban 
(■idv  loaded.  Platform  macldns  are  dightly  aEoted  by  cbann  if 
tenuteratuR.  In  Bme  ca«a  they  an  maot  "  tdf-ieoEinSiiiE  by 
the  following  arrangement:  Tbe  «tedr>rd  ia_pnividBl  niih  a  large 

ttnp  of  meial,  whicb  ii  giaduaced  and  Duibnt  wiih  raited  figure* 
CDTrespondiiig  to  thoae  oa  the  itcciyaid  itielf.    Tbi —  ->-— 


xd  on  tbe  tran*  ot  tbe  macbiot 
inlniduced  tbrongh  a  lUl  bi  the 
ips.  Who)  the  KHca  bave  been 
Eorm  the  punch  ■  operated  by  a 
'  railed  figurce  ii  left  on  the  canl. 
lit  leadlnf  the  poiltioiia  of  the 
leU-rrcoralng  |arta  are  entiiEly 

□f  the  put!  of  a  plat- 
which  differ  gnat&  in 


under  a  etiwig  punching  lever  9 
A  card  prepared  for  the  purpa 
frame  betwen  the  puiKh  aim  t 
adjuitcd  to  wvgba^loadon  tbi 

Thut  £c  weight  I*  recorded  1 


Whon  Ihe  (ood«  lo  be  weighs]  arc  wry  heavy,  portable  wngh- 
bridgei  or  plaltonn  machiDCi  are  inappUdblo  and  11  ii  Qocmaiy 
lo  eiect  the  weighbridge  on  a  aolid  fouDdatio^  Senae  wclgh- 
brldgea  are  arranged  In  a  maoacr  tlmQar  to  Ihat  of  the^ptaifora 
machiaei  already  dcacribed,  but  having  the  long  body  lever  turned 
aakvw,  »  that  tbe  end  of  k  pmjccta  comidenbly  beyond  the  aide 
of  the  weighbridge  casing,  and  tb*  pillar  nndateelynid  which  nceive 
In  pull  aie  cleir  of  the  wagon  on  the  plailona.  In  ineihb'  atiaBge- 
■nenl  two  nmilar  triangular  teven  uke  bearing  on  oppSHie  (idea  of 
an  intermfldiato  lever  which  anamuaicalaa  their  pieaBuiea  to  the 
Mcelyinl:  iblaiaavery  tound  and  limple  arrangement  for  ordinary 
long  weighbridges  i^aily,  when  tbe  wclahbridge  ia  very  lon^— nnd 
tbey  aie  aomelidua  made  4a  ft.  long,  and  nic  arranged  to  weigh  up 
la  100  tana  or  Dure— it  la  pcaciinlly  tompoaed  of  two  plallonn 
■Mchinee  end  to  end.  each  having  ita  [ourknile^dgauncdvatbe 
'    d,  nnd  the  two  long  bodlen  talBbouing  on  tbeoppoiite  vrieaof  an 


mdyHd.  When  lUlfuliy  made  th«v  an  vsyiBcuru*  and  dunWe. 

A  narful  application  of  weigbbrtdgca  ti  10  arcerula  tbe  enact 
■dgbuonlheaetwate  whodaof  locoaio(ivcengii».aolhal  Ihsy 
■say  beemperlyadinitad.  For  thia  puipoie  a  number  of  aecaraH 
weighbndgea  of  limpleconitnicliaiiait  encud.  one  for  each  wheel  of 
tbe  cngioe.  with  thetr  mnning  itirfaca  in  nactly  the  aane  horiaonlal 
plane.  The  engine  ia  mond  on  to  then,  wi  tiK  ^i«iTn  of  all 
tbe  arhedi  are  ukeo  wnnllaneouily.  inch  by  ill  own  we^h  bridge. 

There  are  many  kindi  d  wlghiiw  macbinei  depending  lor  ihdr 
action  on  coaibinationi  ot  Icvri,  and  arnnged  to  meet  apecial 
miuiraBenta.    Sudi  an  cnol  pfatlom  nuchioa*  for  vctgbiiift  out 
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ly.  and  when  kNHled ,.„- 

[bt  of  Uu  coal  in  tha  aacJi  by  ha  end 
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cyliiHter,  which  a  HIM  wiib  od  or Mher  liquid,  it  £(nd-*itli  ■  | 
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r-  .-.^ _---     — S^iiK*  luu  a  ^ifi  dial,  mariiA. 

■Ddkitioni  liven  by  iIie  applicwion  of  uandaid  mm  ud  cm 
could  pntablr  be  itid  to  about  ly^  ol  xht  laid  wnihed. 

String  Bdanca. 
For  miny  putpoKt  spring  lulincci  arc  the  most  convmicnl 
al  all  neighing  machines.  They  arc  npid  in  action,  ihc  Indica- 
ikn  ii  in  gcnm!  dear,  and  Ihere  ii  no  netd  of  leoK  itcighli  Hcept 
lor  IHIiog  the  rnocliint  occaiionaJly,  Thcit  ulion  depends  upon 
the  uleiuian  of  ane  or  more  spiral  springs,  and  as  the  citrnsion 
ii  ptupoiiiaaate  lo  the  weight  wliith  causes  it  the  graduation 
is  veir  sinc^e.  The  accuracy  of  spring  machines  depends  upon 
-»  r.r.  idihe  workmanship  of  the  machi 


theyi 


■nil  II 


t  ktpt  t 


at  to  van 

dbya 


eight  to 


inifoRn  in  Ihcir 


.    Thrir 


,  with  (he        .._... 

ii  is  advisable  that  spring  batmen  should  be  frequently  checked 
with  (ludard  iieighIL  For  Ihc  sake  of  compactneia  and  con- 
wmeoec  of  reading  the  eictension  of  the  springs,  and  consc- 
qutnlly  the  load,  is  frequcnlly  indicated  on  a  dial,  by  meanioi 


dial-plaW,  hut  (he  regularity  and  CDmctnestof  the  indicalions 

"t   ir.™S''wiih''l!S 

of  the  finger  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  tackwork 

lonti!  bar  it  thnragb  lb* 
niediuraof  an  adju.uble 

geoenl  (o  accurate  u  knife-edge  machines.    It  h  foond  ^bat 

venial  pbni  by  metini 
ol    a    worm    and    wheel 

to  ibe  bottom  of  the  firing,  a«L  moving  past  a  scale  would  rub 

ilitfiUy  against  the  case.    To  correct  this  tendency  the  spring 

is  lEHjUy  made  halt  with  ri^t-hand  ^liral  and  half  with  left- 

AtHrmalit  Wciilnni  UatiiKt. 
During  the  hn  tew  yeora  great  effotts  have  been  made  to 
eipoUle  the  openllm  of  weighing  machines  by  the  introduction 
ol  machinery,  more  or  less  complicated,  which  renden  ibe 
machines  to  a  great  client  lelt-acling.  The  object  umed  »t 
vnnei  very  mud.  with  different  DiachiBcs.  Some Uma  the  objert 
IS  to  weigh  out  parctlj  of  goods  in  great  numbera  of  the  same 
deBB.te  weight.  Sometimes  the  obiefl  is  to  weigh  out  parcels 
of  goods,  of  unknown  Wright,  as  in  ordinary  retaQ  dealing 
and  to  give  ihc  eiact  vahie  ot  each  pared  at  diflcrcnl  rates 
per  ft,  Somelimes  the  object  is  to  weigh  many  loads  hi  succes- 
sion, the  toads  being  ofvaiying  Height,  and  lopraent  the  total 
KBght  al''" — i„i.  j,..i T..  .L-.  I.  .,..  _  r      


in  and  other  compliea- 

-  __iomailc  machines  that 

o  (heir  weighing  ai  the  simpler  weighing 

importanoe.    It 


any  WBghing  0] 


Us-  '31 
helonolai 


""!  f'f'P<"''t  sprint  Wti^nw  UerhmifH  Ktlta  Purpiui 
— A  Ncht  and  cantully  baluceJdniin  wiihiu»isbori»nul 


Iw  kod  ii  tiMiniitted  to  a  hook  which  bin^ 


_.. ..  I  rf  Bm' SuUmny  bli^'""" 
FiC-  13. — PriccKrompuijng  Spring 

Weighing  Machine. 
lHy  the  Bme  adjunmenl  for  changes 

lapidly.  the  piston  ol  ■  glycerin 
rf  the  lever  which  pulEi  upon  the 
orited  by  it  in  tbe  gtyecrin. 
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IR  priMrd  tin  weight  ri  tlil 


(AUTOMATIC 

thernda 
II  of.ibe 


the  Chan  by  il 
vm.  ufl  iM  cimonvr'ft  tide  of  ine 
foDdt  i«  iadkilrd  on  «  pair  af  irc«  tn  ■ 
m  iht  unc  muncr  «  on  the  kUct^i  v  . . 

In  wtifhinE*  the  nodaarr  plactd  in  l^cpln  otuordiury  Ivvcr 
muhintlHC  <ii.  14),  ■nd  tiK  end  «f  iIk  km  lou  on  tbc  itirrup 
cndofaubort  verticil  rod.  TIk  upfxr  cod  <4  thit  rod  ii  lonncd  ian 
d  loop»  lod  thia  loop  pant  upon  a  knife-vd«  irhicb  la  find  to  a 
than  bteral  ann  ripdly  allacho]  to  a  vcrural  di>lt,ud  Ikiidiik 
' — '~y  fonsed  n  Ihe  InnK  of  Ihe  ludiiiia.    The  lame 

inilevann.  which  ia  rigidly  fixed  to  il  and  iodicai^a 

Ihe  weiiht  and   value  u(  ■■■- ' 

peqdumm,  vhich  {*  rigidly 

potiiion  ol  Iht  index  arm  _ _  ._  ....  ^ . 

"  »ai.»*  .>**  and  the  Icvcraae  »hich  ii  trma  vhen  iwayed 
enicAl  potifion  by  the  actian  of  the  lever  ol  the 
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hftve  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  macbinery  b  complicated,  so  that 
a  general  description  of  tbe  action  of  (he  machine  is  all  that  will 
be  here  given.    ' 

The  tea  is  fed  into  a  hopper,  which  has  a  large  opening  at  the 
bottom,  and  this  opening  is  entirely  closed  by  two  cyUndrical 
brushes,  which  are  mounted  end  to  end 
on  a  horiaonul  shaft.  As  they  revolve 
these  brushes  engage  the  tea  in  the 
hopper,  draw  it  out  by  degrees,  and 
drop  it  into  a  compartment  of  a 
drcttlar  drum  which  hangs  on  one  end 
of  a  scale-beam.  The  brushes  have 
the  same  diameter,  but  one  is  much 
longer  than  the  other,  and  they  move 
iadependentlv  of  one  another.  For  the 
bulk  of  the  nlHng  both  brushes  are  in 
operation,  but  when  the  load  b  nearly 
complete  the  longer  brush  b  stopped 
and  the  filling  is  completed  by  the 
shorter  brush  only.  When  the  load  is 
complete  the  shorter  brush  also  is 
stopped  while  the  compartment  of  the 
drum  is  emptied.  And  the  action  b 
then  renewed.  All  these  operations 
are  effected  automatically. 

The  circular  drum  is  divided  into 
four  equal  compartments  by  radial 
diaphragms.  And  in  a  pan  at  the 
other  end  of  the  beam  (which  b  counter- 
balanced for  the  weight  of  the 
drum)  U  a  i-lb  weight  to  weigh  *he 
tea.  As  the  uppermost  conip^rtmeat 
filU.  the  weights  end  of  the  beam  rises, 
and  by  means  of  a  vertical  rod  suc- 
cessively operates  on  detents  connected 
with  the  rotation  of  the  two  brushes, 
and  stops  them  in  turn.  And  when 
the  short  brush  b  stopped  a  rod  from 
the  shaft  frees  a  spring  detent  which 
keeps  the  drum  in  position  and  tips  it 
over.  The  tea  is  shot  out  and  falls  into 
a  receptacle  below,  and  the  drum 
mal^s  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  and 
b  again  held  in  position  by  the  detent 
with  an  empty  com^rtment  at  top 
ready  for  the  next  filling. 

Tbe  power  b  applied  uy  a  belt  round 
a  puiley.  which  is  mounted  on  the  end 
of  the  horizontal  shaft  which  carries 
the  brushes.  The  brushes  are  carried 
by  sleeves  which  run  loosely  on  the 
shaft,  and  to  each  sleeve  b  rigidly  fixed 
a  ratchet  wheel.  Next  the  ratchet 
wheel  b  a  disk  which  b  keyed  on  to 
the  shaft.  The  ratchet  wheel  and  the 
dbk  are  automatically  connected  by 
dutch  mechanism  in  order  lo  effect 
the  rotation  of  the  brushes.  The  clutch 
mechanisrn  is  freed  at  the  proper  time 
by  the  action  of  the  vertical  rod  at  the 
end  of  the  beam,  and  the  brushes  then 


IS  placed  in  the  weigbts-pan  of  the  balance,  and  b  the  only  loose 
weight  used  with  the  machine.  The  pair  of  beams  aie  hung  centrally 
by  rods  and  hooks  from  knife-edges  in  the  forked  end  oT  a  strong 
beam,  which  is  carried  at  its  fulcrum  by  the  top  plate  of  the  frame 
of  the  machine.   Thb  beam  b  hoivily  counterbalanced  at  its  further 

extremity.  Underneath  the  top 
plate  of  the  machine,  and 
strongly  framed  to  it,  is  a  box. 
which  contains  the  horizontal 
rods  to  the  ends  of  which  are 
attached  the  slides  which  regu- 
late the  flow  of  sugar  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper.  These 
rods  pask  throuah  boles  in  the 
front  and  back  plates  of  the  box, 
and  are  furnished  with  spiral 
springs,  which  (when  the  rods 
are  forced  back  by  hand)  are  in 
compression  between  the  back 
plate  of  the  box  and  shoulders 
on  the  rods.  The  rods  are  held 
in  this  position  by  detents  which 
take  hoki  of  the  shoulders  of  the 
rods,  and  are  acted  upon  from 
the  front  end  of  the  upper  beam 
and  the  weights-pan  end  of  the 
U  'wer  lieam  respectively,  in  order 
to  release  the  rods  at  the  proper 
times  and  reduce  orcut off  tneflow 
of  sugar  from  the  hopper.  The 
upper  slide  has  the  sliape  of  a 
truncated  cone,  and  it  reduces  the 
orifice  of  flow  so  as  to  render  the 
flow  of  the  sugar  more  manage- 
able. The  lower  slide  b  simply  a 
cut-off  slide.  When  it  b  desired 
to  use  the  machine,  a  a-lb  bag  b 

E laced  under  the  orifice -of  the 
opper  upon  the  goods-pan  of 
the  babnce.  and  the  slide  rods 
are  thrust  back  by  hand  till  they 
are  held  by  their  detente,  and 
the  sugar  flows  rapidly  into  the 
bag.  When  the  bag  is  nearly 
charged  to  the  weight  of  4  lb,  the 
weight  of  the  ba;;  of  sugar  over- 
comes the  resistance  of  the 
counterbalance  of  the  upper 
beam,  and  its  front  end  drops  a 
certain  distance.  In  dropping  it 
dislodges  the  detent  of  the 
reducing  slide,  and  the  slide 
springs  Torward  and  reduces  the 
How  of  the  sugar.  The  dim- 
inished stream  of  sucar  con- 
tinues to  flow  till  the  4-ib  weight 
in  the  weights-pan  is  lifted  (the 
end  of  the  upper  beam  being 
for  the  time  brought  up  against 
the  frame  and  unable  to  descend 
further),  and  in  lifting  it  dis- 


f  MS  thi  Ngiin  Miwd  by  Uw  SuncUrds  Depkitaient  oT  the  Bowif  of  Tndt.  by  pcniiHloa  of  the  OnUtdkr  tttLU.  SuiloMry 

Fig.  15.— Price-computing  Weighmg  Machine — even  Balance  and  Pendulum. 


Ufhile  the  toad  is  discharged.    The  beam  then  recovers  its 
;ion  and  the  action  oithe  machine  is  renewed. 
Sugar  Weighing  \f(uhine  (fig.  17).— This  machine  b 
,  weighing  out  granulated  while  sugar  to  parcels  of  i-lb. 
>lb  weight.    The  sugar  is  run  into  a  conical  hopper  and  is 
irno  the  open  mouth  of  a  bag  which  is  placed  on  the  goods- 
.  ^jlance.   The  balance  consists  of  a  pair  01  equaj-armed  beams 
connected  together  and  acting  as  a  single  beam.   A  4-R>  weight 


lodges  the  detent  of  the  cut-off  slide.  The  slide  springs  forward  and 
cuts  off  the  flow.  The  filled  bag  is  then  removed  and  replaced  by  an 
empty  bag  and  the  action  is  renewed. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  comet  weight  of  the  bag  it  b  necessary  to 
consider  that  when  the  cut-off  slide  acts,  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar 
is  in  transitu  and  has  not  at  that  moment  taken  its  place  in  the  bag. 
This  b  alk>wed  for  by  means  of  a  rider  weight,  which  is  arranged  so  aa 
aotom^tkrally  to  add  its  weight  to  that  ofthe  wgar  in  the  bag  while 
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plile.  which  havn  the  hopper  off  (be  knife-edEea  Mod  r 

Iram  Ihe  ibwk.    Tbe  hcsviii(-up  of  ihe  fliuli-piHe  iL ,^.  _ 

effeclcd  by  ■  am  on  the  end  o(  ■  hniionti]  (halt  whidi  nil*  itmi 

-<-'-— '--'-■^-nuchlnebeiiiadiheboppet.  Tba ffiuh-plMc ram u 

tDp(^thiicain,endattlwacher«H)uilHcUedtothe 

ot  >  bdUnnk  lever  which  ii  phntcd  on  Ibr  fmBb 

.:  ol  coil  b  dropped  into  tba  hopper,  tin  bdl-cnnk 

. .   ..  Rcrivc*  (  vloknt  jerk  from  the  ihidd*  of  Uh  Bitdi-plMe>  and 
thn  jerk  bv  Bier--  -'  — '— -' >-—■-' -^ 


dri^f^n  by  an  enDJnc-  The  cam  ihall  and  Ihc  cam  [hen  begin  to 
rcvQivF,  tnd  the lUlch-pUlc  ii  iiadiuUi'  lowmd  nil  ibt  hiiJc-cdjc 
bran/iGi  of  (he  hopper  arc  rfcnv«l  on  the  knife-cdgn  ot  the  num 

nicasuSnl  hnrrri,  and  Ihe  load  a  then  urtighed  by  1h-  ' '  ■■- 

•pfitig-balana     "  —      '--  ■""  ='  ■* "■ 

■--k  of  (be  b.,._ , 

hopper,  ami  ihe  foaldfopi  on-        -     .-  .  __ 

linucilill  (he  (an  hai  anin  hnvad  up  the  BRch-pb(e.  when  (he 


Jia.^i^'^' WfitUtf  WaiiiMtfig.  i9).-Th«  I 
rtifned  to  wei^h  andlotafup  the  weight  of  nMTHMhf 

r,  Sc.  are  drawn  upon  the  pta(TDrni  ^ 
he  load  i*  tnniferred  by  a  venial  md 

It  'fichliid  tlie' piiliVyai  (he  lop  of  the  imehlne  and  on  the  ant 
.1  h  a  KHir  wheel,  which  itrivet  both  of  (he  ipur  wheeh  ihown  m 
diJvani.   TbesmalliinirwImliiniountedDnlheKeetyard.aMl 
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iniH  It  ■KMnty  itopp»d- 
sf  tlw  few  A>Bf  tbc 


for  ibc  BHt  IohL    AO  «(  tlik  ii  cfl<^aDl  iut>- 


tog^hB  by  dutch  mHna  I>-  ._- 

lUty  Md  the  *d)ic«i(  ipmkct  whtd.  (nd  thr  pullty  drivn  the 
ipnckn  wbctl  in  itit  oppotiK  diRCIion  (o  that  ubich  it  liad  More. 
Cimitqmtly  du  oDtnA  of  iIh  aiiae  rte '    '  -       -    - 

DoW  i.  nin  bark  to  an.  Wbn  tke  poUa  imvo  ><  iira  ii  im 
lEdk  whicli  mnnccts  tbc  pulley  and  the  iprockcE  «becl|  and 
uklu  li  then  ready  Ic*  the  iMit  kiad.  The  pDiK  havini 
.....^  u  iba  tad  «i  iu  run  and  uiubk  id  p>  lurthtr.  tht  mitrt 
wlKtfa  and  the  undcvt  nariAi  aie  ■topped,  and  the  t*o  puUcys  and 
the ODB bdi  run  idk  liD  the  neii  kiajcoinei upoi  the platlaim. 

AmUmaHi  Ltwif  Wtiikimi  Uuhni  ««.  lol^Thia  machine  ii 
intended  for  the  *ejfhini  ot  penoiuJ  luaEan  at  railway  aiatiou. 
1^  GomaFa  ol  a  plarfn-m  which  ia  nmrd^  Irvoi  airanCRl  in  ific 

the  rvfiitntion  nwchaniini  by  a  wtica]  md,  Thii  rod  ia  coBtinuid 
upwdt  by  a  pair  rd  tlun  nickel  bavk  which  arr  kd  righi  and  left 
ova-  two  horiiontaL  tylindcrti  rouod  which  they  partly  wrap»  and 
to  which  they  are  finnly  attached.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  middle 
put  of  the  cynnden  ii  greater  than  tlut  of  the  enda.  and  (he  bandi 
Inm  the  vertical  nid  arc  led  over  the  middle  part.  To  each  cylinder 
a  pair  of  aimilar  nichel  banda  are  led  dowowardi  from  the  top  of  a 
caatinawhichia  bolted  to  the  Franc   Tfac  lower  enda  cf  theae  banda 

^  .1.  ....,_  _-j_  ^  ^j  „j  noTiiona  of  the  cylinder*. 

and  arr  firmly  altarbed  to  Iheni.    To 
risidly  attached  a  heavy  aolld  cylinder 

, - .-jutaton  of  the  poairioD  of  equilibrium 

cyllnclera  when  1hc?y    rolatr   uitdrr  the  action  of  the  ioad- 

the  pain  of  baiDdawhidi  an  attached 

wci|ht«  iiiaclied  lo  thcboitomjof  the  cyliuden  lo  ulie  up  a  lateral 
poution,  where  Ihey  eierciae  a  Icveraje  oppoiing  tlie  motion  of 
the  cvlinden.  and  brineing  them  Dp  in  ■  drAnilc  poaJtion  corre- 
apondjiv  to  the  pull  of  the  veniail  rod.  By  the  (dIUi«  of  the 
eyUoden  up  the  vertical  banda  [roni  tbc  caaEuia  the  ^Uadcra  are 
raited  vertically  tbitnigh  a  apace  defined  by  tne  potJlioD  ol  the 
leaden  refulatora.  By  meana  of  auil^ik  and  dnplc  ntechaniun 
Ihla  venkal  movcatenr  of  the  eylindera  vorlia  plunger  piKoaa  in  a 
pair  of  cyliaden  vhicii  eantaJB  glycerin,  and  iboc  deadcm  tbc 

vertical  movement  abo  aciuatca  the  hidea  firigcT  of  a  large-dial, 
on  which  [be  weight  of  their  lufjage  dn  be  ea^y  read  by  paAengeri 
ttandnw  near  while  their  liinage  u  being  weighed. 

AuTi»aiTiD.~luliua  WSZ^d,.  MKiamri  tf  UaMniry  nrf 
EmrintriKi  (London.  tgiB):  Eme«  Bimuer,  Dn  Kmibtilim  ia 
fCang.  (SVoniar,  t>«;)j  H.  J.  Chaney,  Ota  K'nii'i  o"i  Manni 
(London.  1897];  Airy  on  "WeMiing  Murhinfa.'WVa-.  /luf.  C-E. 
vol,  cviii.;  W.  H.  Rrothcn  on  "Weighing  Machinery,"  7>snr.  5v. 
Butmarj.  vol.  lor  Ibto.  (W.  At.) 

WBfiSn  um  MSUUXV.  Tim  tabjta  Biay  bt  noai 
aapccU— I.    Scientific; 


I.     faili. — 1b  Ihe  Ifniial  Klnfdoin  loo  irttema  of  wtichl* 

Tbe  luDdjment^  unlU  of  tbne  lyUemi  arc— ol  IcD^,  tbc 
yaitl  and  metre;  tnd  of  oms,  the  pound  and  LDofrum. 

Tbc  Irfal  tbcory  e(  (bt  Biitiab  ayttcra  a(  weixliu  ud  tneuarea 
!■—(■)  lib'  aundanl  yard,  with  aii  iineal  mcauim  and  their 
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squares  and  cubes  based  upon  that;  {b)  the  standard  pound 
of  7000  grains,  with  all  weights  based  upon  that,  with  the  troy 
pound  of  S7^  grains  for  trade  purposes;  (t)  the  standard 
gallon  (and  multiples  and  fractions  of  it),  declared  to  contain 
10  lb  of  water  at  62^  F.,  being  in  volume  277*274  cub.  in.,  which 
contain  each  252*724  grains  of  water  in  a  vacuum  at  62*,  or 
252*458  grains  of  water  weighed  with  brass  weights  in  air  of 
62*  with  the  barometer  at  30  in.  Of  the  metric  units  iatetnational 
definitions  have  been  stated  as  follows  :~> 

(a)  The  unit  of  volunw  for  determinations  of  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy  is  the  volume  occupied  by  the  mass  of  i  kilogram  of  pure 
water  at  its  maximum  density  and  under  the  noanafaCiiioqMeric 
pressure;  thb  volume  b  called  litre. 

ib)  In  determinationa  of  volume  which  do  not  admit  of  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  the  cubic  decimetre  can  be  taken  as  equivalent 
to  the  litre;  and  in  these  determinations  expressions  of  volumes 
based  on  the  cube  of  the  unit  of  linear  measure  can  be  substituted 
(or  expressions  based  on  the  litre  as  defined  above. 
*  (e)  The  kilogram  b  the  unit  of  mass;  it  is  equal  to  the  mass  of 
the  mtemational  prototype  of  the  kilogram.^ 

((/)  The  term  "^weight  "  denotes  a  magnitude  of  the  same  nature 
as  a  force;  the  weight  of  a  body  b  the  product  of  the  masa  of  the 
body  by  tlie  acceleration  of  gravity:  in  particular,  the  normal 
weight  of  a  body  b  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  by  the 
normal  acceleration  of  gravity.  The  number  adopted  for  the  value 
of  the  normal  accderatioo  of  gravity  b  980*965  cm/sc^. 

2.  Standards,— Tht  metre  (mHre-^traits)  is  represented  by 
the  distance  marked  by  two  fine  lines  on  an  iridiokplatinum  bar 
(/»o*  C.)  deposited  with  the  Standards  Department.  Thb 
metre  (m.)  b  the  only  unit  of  metric  cxtenuon  by  which  all  other 
inetric  measures  of  extension— whether  linear,  superficial  or 
isolid— «re  ascertained. 

The  kilogram  (kg.)  U  represented  by  aii  Irldio-plalmum 
standard  weight,  of  cylindrical  form,  by  which  all  other  metric 
(Weights,  and  all  measures  having  reference  to  owiric  weight, 
pe  ascertamcd  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  the  above  four  units  are  derived  all  other  ^eights  and 
measures  (W.  and  M.)  of  the  two  systems. 
'  The  gallon  u  the  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the  imperial 
^tem  as  well  for  liquids  as  for  dry  goods. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  metric  standard  of  capacity  is  the 

£tre,  represented  (Order  in  Council,  igih  May  1890)  by  the 

capacity  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  brass  measure  whose  internal 

diameter  b  equal  to  one-half  its  hei^t,  and  which  at  o*  C, 

when  filled  to  the  brim,  conUuns  one  kg.  of  dbtiOed  water  of 

the  temperature  of  4^  C,  under  an  atmospheric  pressure  equal 

to  760  millimetres  at  o^  C.  at  sea-level  and  latitude  45**;  the 

weighing  being  made  in  air,  but  reduced  by  calculation  to  a 

vacuum.   In  such  definition  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid 

former  confusk>n  of  expression  as  to  capacity,  cubic  measure, 

and  volume;  tbe  litre  being  recognized  as  a  measure  of  capacity 

holding  a  given  weight  of  water. 

For  the  equivalent  of  the  litre  in  terms  of  the  gaflon,  seebdow 
III.  Commerciak 

In  the  measurement  of  the  cubic  inch  it  has  been  found  that* 
the  4)cdfic  mass  of  the  cubic  inch  of  dbtflled  water  freed  from 
air,  and  weighed  in  air  against  brass  weighu  (Aa>8*i3),  at  the 
temperature  of  62*  F.,  and  under  an  atmospheric  pressure 
equal  to  30  in.  (at  32*  F.),  is  equal  to  252-297  grains  weight 
of  water  at  its  maximum  density  (4"  C).  Hence  a  cubic  foot  of 
water  would  weigh  62*281  lb  avoir.,  and  not  62*321  lb  as  at 
present  legally  taken. 

For  the  specific  mass  of  the  cubic  decimetre  of  wat(<r  at  4*  C, 
under  an  atmospheric  pressure  eqtial  to  760  mm.,  Guillaume 
and  Chappub  of  the  Comit£  International  des  Poids  et  Mcsuics 
at  Paris  (C.LP.M.)  have  obtained  0*9999707  kg.,*  nrhidi  has  been 
accepted  by  the  committee. 

The  two  standards,  the  cubic  inch  and  the  cubic  dedmetre, 
may  not  be  strictly  comparable  owing  to  a  difference  in  the 
normal  temperature  (Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  acaks)  of  the 
two  units  of  extension,  the  metre  and  tile  yard. 

(^riiw  1961). 
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For  the  weight  of  the  cubic  decimetre  of  water,  as  deduced  froaa 
the  experiments  made  in  London  in  1896  as  to  the  weight  of  the 
cubic  inch  of  water.  D.  Mendcl^fT  {Proc.  Roy.  Set.,  1895)  hu obtained 
the  following  results,  which  have  ocen  adopted  in  legislative  enact* 
ments  in  the  United  Kingdom  :— 


Temperature  on 
the  Hydrogen 
Thermometer 
Scale. 


C. 


o- 

III 

20 


F. 


32*-o 

39a 

80 
•o 
68-0 


Weight  of  Water  in  vacua, 


Of  a  Cubic 

Decimetre  in 

Grammes. 


999*716 
999847 
998979 

998-7«5 
998082 


Of  a  Cubic 
Inch  in 
Grains. 


252*821 

252-834 
252*633 
252-sb8 
*52-407 


Of  a  Cubic 

loch  in 

Russian  Dolb. 


368686 

368734 

368-4i4 
368-3IO 

368083 


In  this  no  account  b  taken  of  the  compressibility  of  water — that 
b  to  say,  it  b  supposed  that  the  water  u  under  a  pressure  of  one 
atmosphere.  The  weight  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  water  reaches 
1000  grammes  under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres;  but  i«  vacuo, 
at  all  temperatures,  the  weight  of  water  b  less  than  a  kilogram. 

3.  Nathnal  Standards. — National  standards  of  length  are  not 
levdly  DOW  referred  to  natural  standards  or  to  physical  con- 


rui 


Section  of  bar. 


Section  at  a  a'. 


h 


Flc.  I. — Present  Imperial  Standard  Yard.  1844. 

Total  length  of  bronxe  bar.  38  in. ;  distance  a  a\  36  in.,  or  the 
imperial  yard;  a  a\  vtUs  sunk  to  the  mid-depth  of  the  bar.  at  the 
bottom  01  each  of  which  is  inserted  a  gold  stud,  having  the  defining 
line  of  the  yard  engraved  on  it. 

sunts,*  but  it  has  been  shown  by  A.  A.  Michelson  that  a  standard 
of  length  might  be  restored,  if  necessary,  by  reference  to  the 
measurement  of  wave-lengths  of  Ught.  Preliminary  experiments 
have  given  results  correct  to  ^0*5  micron,  and  it  aj^an 
probable  that  by  further  experi- 
ments, results  correct  to  ^^i-o/t 
may  be  obtained.  That  is  to  say, 
the  metre  might  be  redetermined 
or  restored  as  to  its  length  within 
one  ten-millionth  part,  by  reference 
to,  e.g.,  1553163*5  wave-lengths  of 
the  red  ray  of  the  spectrum  of  cad- 
mium, in  air  at  15*  C.  and  760  mm. 

In  all  countries  the  national 
standards  of  weights  and  measures 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  stale,  or 
of  some  authority  admim'stcring  the 
government  of  the  country.  The 
standards  of  the  British  Empire, 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  imperial 
and  metric  systems,  are  in  the 
custody  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Scientific  research  b  not,  of  courK, 
bound  by  official  standards. 

For  the  care  of   these   national  Fic.  2.-lmpcrial  Standard 
standards  tbe  Standards  Department  •  |\)und  1844. 

was  dcvck>pcd.  under  the  direction  of  * 

a  Royal  Commission '  (of  which  the    Platinum    pound   avoiidu- 
late  Henry  Willbms  Chisholm  was  a  pois.  of  cylindrical  form,  with 
leading  member),  to  conduct  all  com-  groove  at  a  for  lifting  the 
parisons  and  other  operations  with  weight, 
reference  to  weights  and  measures  in 

aid  of  scientific  research  or  otherwise,  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of 
the  eute  to  undertake.   Similar  staodardiging  oiBces  are  eatabllshed 

«  Vateur  du  Mktrt,  A.  A.  Michelson  (Paris.  1894):  Vnits,  Everett. 
lUustiatwns  of  C.G.S.  System:  UmUs  et  Etalous,  Cuillaunte  (Paria, 
1890);  Lupton's  Numerical  Tables,  1892:  Metric  Equivalent  Cards, 
1901;  DkHomaty  oj  Metric  Measures,  L.  Clark  (1891);  Glaaebiook 
and  Shaw's  Physics  (1901). 

*  Report  Standards  Commiauoo,  187OW 
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in  otlKr  amntricg  (kc  Stahdhkih).  Vrrlfird  "  ParibniDitirr 
Copia"  of  (he  imperial  tUhcUxd  *re  pbcfd  at  Ibc  Royai  Mini, 
■ilJi  the  RonI  Sodcly.  at  the  Royal  Ob«rvit«v,  wid  in  tlw 

TIk  (ormi  ol  the  laai  pcimary  iluidards  nprcsentlDg  llic 
four  units  of  uten^on  and  mau  arc  shown  in  figs,  i  to  4. 

A  secDDdaiy  standard  measure  for  dry  goods  13  the  bushel  of 

i$Uj  co&Uming  t  imperiaJ  gaUons,  repnaeated  by  &  boUow 

le  cylinilec  having  *  pboc  base,  lu  iatonal  dtamcier  being 


H.A  ^  Matllhey     ajloy     ihdao-pbllimm 

^li^  (90%  pbliAum,  10%  iridium)  ia 

tm  probably   of    all    tubnancei   the 

"^     ^  RaDD,  and  of  lU.  oMly  aller. 

Fic  J.— Nacioul  Staadaid     tbeiefore.  a  im  mpy  ol  ihr  im- 
Metre,  1897-  pcrial  yard  haa  been  nude,   Tbcre 

a  efajeclioci    to  the  dk  oT  iridw- 
o  piadfldBi  for  *<i^hts,  as.  owine 

Mtringausof  tnebar   tfaedj^mcst  ^hraHon  wiU  malcEan 

iittiiil  wt9  ■uppteweated  by  Fock-cryual  Jb  uHd;    but  to  (bis 

tW  Aavtrr  to  Great  Britala.  iJea  totre  ia  loaic  objection,  a* 

ii  Itfl,  ol   an  Odd  o^ndaid  owiag  to  its  low  detvuty  U-i'6]) 

netce  (mbrc-i-ioiilal  alio  made  iheir  is  X  large  cipi»ed  jurfacc 

el   iridio-platinuni,    tod    also  of  (he  nmi.    For  tmall  Handard 

»»riSedbytlKC.l,P.M.  Atom-  weijto  fJaiioum   (i-3i-4;)  and 

wnManudebvthccl.P.M.  alia'aa'alloy  ol  patlaTum  (te%) 
IB  1B96.  and  ol  tbepouod  and  aadvlvcr  iv>%)  {A>ii^od]- 
bloEnni  in  iS8>-ins  (xe !'['       f"'     oiifiiTiry     uandaidi     of 
Omiuniiil}.  fen«b  Guillaumc'i  alt»v  fnnu-l  of 

nii^M  (JS'7  %1  am! 
*  metal  tbat  can  be  bnHiiy  poliabnl, 


Iiidk^fbtinum  bar  lA  Tres 


si  (64-jV.) 


ceivini  fine  (laduatioi 


J.  Elalritat  SlandirJi  — Aulboritalive  Mandardi  and  iiUtni- 
menit  lor  the  ineaiureDient  of  eiecliiclly.  based  oa  Ibe  fuoda- 
ocnul  uniu  of  the  metric  syslem.  have  bus  placed  in  tbe 
□ecirial  Laboratory  ut  the  Board  oi  Tnde  ■    These  include 


KtpfMia  Yard,  Dr  Benoit  (l89«). 
'Olden  in  Couadl  (iSm)' 


CeMignde  scale  for  inctric  standai 
stnictioD  oF  the  imperial  standards 
in  1^44,  Sheepshanks's  Fahrenheit 
tbcrrnometen  were  used;  but  it 
b  difficult  Id  say  nan  what  the 
true  tempenlute  then,  of  Ai*  f., 
may  hsTe  been  as  ci>ntpaTed  with 
6»°  v..  or  \6-6if  C,  of  the 
ptoenl  nonnal  hydrogen  tcile. 
For  mctrolo^caJ  purposes  the 
C.I. P.M.  have  adopted  as  a  normal 
Ihermomelrk  scale  the  Cenlignde 
icaieof  the  hydrogen  thermometer, 
having  for  fixed  points  the  temper^' 
lure  of  pure  melting  ice  (o*)  and 
(hat  of  the  vapour  of  bailing  dis- 
liUcd  oatn  (100*),  under  a  normal 
hydtogeo 


li'mes  the 


Kilogru 


loal  Staadaid 


lallet  is  repreMnted  by  the  weight  I 
ol  a  column  of  mercury  )(5o  mm. 
m  height;  the  qiecihc  gravity  of  I 
mercury  bebig  now  taken  i" 
ij  S9SO,  after  VoDunonn  ai 
Muek,  and  at  the  normal  in-  ^ 
tensity  (oUowed  under  this  pro- 
lure.  The  value  o{  this  intensity  it  ' 
equal  to  that  oi  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  Bureau  Intern* Lional,  Paris  (al  the  level  of  the  Bureau), 
divided  by  1-00033};  *  co-effideot  which  allows  for  theoretical 
reduction  to  Ibc  latitude  4j*  and  to  the  level  of  the  lea.  The 
length  of  the  metre  is  independent  of  the  thermometer  M  far 
that  it  has  ha  length  al  a  definite  physical  point,  the  terapetature 
of  melting  ice  (o*  C),  but  there  is  the  practical  difficulty  that  (or 
ordinary  purposes  mcuuRments  cannot  be  always  canied  out 
Mo'C. 
Tbe  Inleinattonal  Geodetic  Committee  have  adoptad  the 

the  dimeniiont  of  the  tiiangln  vuy  with  the  lempcBtun  of 
the  earth,  but  these  varialiooi  hi  the  salna  icpon  of  the  earth 

less  than  10*  C  Adopting  as  a  co-eSicicnl  of  dilatation  of  Ibc 
earth's  crust  0000001,  the  vuiations  of  the  distances  are  smaller 
than  the  etroTS  of  measurement  (see  Geodesy). 


In  Germany      j 
at  Chariot  eiliurg 

(PhyHtibsch      ei 

under    D      W   F 

1M7     whch    ur 

resea  chea    with 

to  phyaics  and  m 

pariiculariy  as  ^- 

tedimcil    Industries'    In    i 

England        1       National 

Phytiol  Laboratory 

(N.P.L.)  has  been  eiiiblished,  based  an  the  German  IntttloM, 

and    has   its    principal    bboratory    at    Bushey    Hotae,    near 

Hampton,    Utddleiei.      Here    is   carried   c         ' 


nalSuadard 


t  of  vaiioia  * 


■  n'iunirta/i'ictf  ,4tt»Ai 
tl*tt.  Band  ii.  (Berlin,  igoo); 
dir  K.  Harm.-Aki*iie  Amwk 


Kiv   tkynkatutini   XtiitHn- 
itKlri/l  tHrtfnd  die  THUtl'^ 
(lU9-19O0i. 
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by  muuifuturcn,  Ihc  -dctcrnunation  ot  phylkal  nnulanla 
and  the  tetting  of  mUeciaU.  The  u-oik  ai  the  Kcw  Olncrvi- 
toiy,  U  Ihe  Old  Doi  Puk,  Richmond,  bu  sUo  been  pUiccd 
under  Che  direction  ol  Ihe  N.P.L.  (tee  HI.  Conmcrda/).' 
The  C.I.P.M.  at  Paiis,  the  Ent  meiioloeicil  insiitmion,  ilso 
undeilalces  veri6utioiu  foi  purely  scientifLC  puTposcs.  A 
descriptive  list  of  Ihc  verilying  instrumenls  ol  Ihc  Slandirdi 
Depanmcnt,  London,  bu  been  published.'  In  ihc  meuuicmcnt 
of  woollen  md  other  teiiile  labrics,  at  lo  quality,  strcntlh, 
numbet  of  thtejds,  kc,  ihcic  eiisu  »l  Bridfotd  «  volunlory 
ttandnrdiiing  inaliluLion  known  u  the  Condilioning  House 
(Bridfotd  Coipoialion  Act  iSS;).  the  work  oC  which  bu  been 

B,  AncUni  Standards  ej  Englaitd  and  Scotland, — A  ^'troy 
pound"  and  anew  standaid  yard,  M  well  as Bccondajy  standards, 
were  coniLnictcd  by  direction  of  pailiament  in  i;s8-i;6o,  and 
were  depoHted  with  the  Clttk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
the  Houses  oE  Farliament  were  bumcd  down  in  i&n,  Ihc  pound 
VBi  iMt  and  the  yard  irai  injured.  It  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  the  ciprcison  "  impciisl "  liisl  occurs  in  Ihc  Weights  uid 
Mcasutes  Act  ol  1B14.  "The  injured  standard  was  then  lost 
iigbl  of,  but  it  was  in  1S91  btou^l  la  light  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Journals,  and  faaa  now  b«n  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  residence 
ol  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  together  w" 


ent  of  liquids  the  oW  "wine  gallon" 
:  in  EngUnd  until  iSj4,  when  Ibc  pr 
o  (fig.  s)  was  legaliiid;  and  the  wine  galli 
1707  IS  Btm  referred  to  os  a  sundjird  in  the  United  Si 
Together  with  the  more  an  .  .      " 

Queen  Eliiabcih,  this  uandard  is  deposited  in  the  Jewc 
at  Westminster.   They  are  probably  of  Ihc  Norman  per 
were  kept  in  the  Py>  Chapel  at  Westminster,  now  in  the  custody 
of  the  ConimisiJonets  of  Works.    A  sketch    '  " 
given  in  hg.  6.' 

Beudea  these  ancient  standards 
1601)  Iheic  art  at  the  council 


wtkhi  (ill' Si)  of  Eliabeth!  C.  Ale  Gallon  of  Henry  Vil.i  D.  the  oM  Wine  ]. 
CaBoa.  r' 

Egyptian 


Ufdilhgow  umw  of  the  Interesting  ilandardi  of  Scotland,  as 
tlw  suiting  jog  ot  Seals  pint,  xtxi;  the  chopphi  or  half-pint, 
>  5SS  ((■!-  l)  1  Ihe  Lanark  troy  and  tion  wei^ui  ol  ilie  lame 
period*  <fig.  8).>  , 

£«ait  ICeJrUi  ati  Uaimi  ^Miilcf.— The  yard  and  handful, 
or  40  in.  ell,  abali>lin]  In  1439.  The  yard  and  inch,  or  37  in.  ell  (cloik 

37«t.  Cloth  ell  of  4}  In..  II 

vicin  Hi}.e(tabliihedgsmoneuiy  aDuno  ISJT-  IrvywocMwai 
■boliihcd.Tnnithel>tofJ*nuary)(79.bvIlieWcighuandlXati>i» 

Act  1B7S.  with  the  nccptwn  only  of  the  Troy  ounce,  in  diTtn1.1l  pari) 
and  mulliplei.  IctaUvf  In  ils}.i6  Vict.ci^lDbcuwd  lortbtulc 
of  gold  and  tilvcr  arlicln.  plaiinum  and  pvecious  Wnm.  Mervhanl'< 
pound,  in  IJ70  rstabfishcd  for  all  ewer*  gold,  blver  and  iQcdkirw* 
-C7S0  grains.  Emcralli'  lupcneded  by  avoirdupiiit  in  1^3.  Mo- 
.  'TiuiiiTy  CominiitK  oa  Natioiwl  PhyHOl  Labonliay,  PaTuT 
■lentary  Paper,  Ite^ 
■  Deicripuve  Lin  o(  Sundvds  and  lutiuments,  Parliamtniary 

■Repon  on  Snndirdi  4(ponied  ia  HouM  of  CoaiosM.  lu 
November  itov 
•S.  Fuher.  1 
•BKham, 


aulhon.    In  th 

writers;  and  thb  portion  Mi 

The  uuial  arrangement  by  ce 


ihtreffDtn;  V.  Queipo, 
and  Spanish  measures; 
10  IDC  DDsis  <^  Astyiian  aundarda; 
10  coin  weighu;  and  P.  Bortoloiii  to 
F.  Ilultsch  is  more  gcnetal,  and  appears 
of  all  sides  than  do  other 


ijnly  ah 


to  it  Kparatdy  lor  every  locality. 

The  materials  for  study  arc  of  three  iihida.  (1)  LUrrcry,  both 
in  dirctl  statements  in  works  on  mcasurn  (if.  Eliasof  Nislbis), 
mcdicbe  (Calcn)  and  cosmcilcs  (Clcnpiiri),  in  ready-reck onen 
(Didymus).  clerk's  (kiiib's)  guides,  and  tike  hindbooki,  and  in 
indiicd  Dplinationt  ol  the  equivalents  of  measures  mentioned 
by  authors  U^.  Josephus).  But  all  such  sources  are  liable  to 
the  most  confounding  errors,  and  some  passages  relied  on  have 
inanycaie  to  submit  to  conjeciuia)  emendation.  These  authon 
are  of  peat  value  for  connecting  the  monumental  informalion, 

'!■  ibe  abinn  d(  the  actual  Handardi  ol  andenl  limes  the  uirtla 


uI  temili  or 


• 
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but  must  yield  iBoze  and  more  to  the  inaeasang  evidence  of 
actual  weights  and  measures.  Besides  this,  all  their  evidence 
is  but  approximate,  often  only  stating  quantities  to  a  half  or 
quarttf  of  the  amount,  and  seldom  nearer  than  5  or  10%; 
h»ce  they  are  entirely  worthless  for  all  the  doser  questions  of 
the  approximation  or  original  identity  of  standards  in  different 
countries;  and  it  is  just  in  this  linei  that  the  imagination  of 
writers  has  led  them  into  the  greatest  speculations,  unrhiykfd 
by  accurate  evidence  of  the  original  standards,  (a)  Wti^UsamA 
measMres  actually  rtmaming,  Thtsc  are  the  pdme  sources,  and 
as  they  increase  and  are  more  fuUy  studied,  so  the  subject  will 
be  cleared  and  obtain  a  fixed  basis.  A  difficulty  has  been  in 
the  pattdty  of  exami^,  noore  due  to  the  negkct  of  coUectoEs 
than  the  rarity  of  q>edmens.  The  number  of  published  weights 
did  not  exceed  600  of  all  standards  in  1880;  but  the  collections 
from  Naucratis  (28),<  Defenneh  (29)  and  Memphis  (44)  have 
supplied  over  six  times  this  quantit)^  and  of  an  eariier  age  than 
most  other  examples,  while  existing  collections  have  been  more 
thoroughly  examined.  It  is  above  all  desirable  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  changes  which  weights  have  undergone;  and,  as 
this  has  only  been  done  for  the  above  Egyptian  collections  and 
that  of  the  British  Museum,  conclusions  as  to  the  accurate 
values  of  different  standards  will  here  be  drawn  from  these 
rather  than  continental  sources.  (3)  ObjtcU  Vfkkk  luue  been 
mad*  by  measure  or  weight,  and  from  which  the  unit  oi  construo- 
tion  can  be  deduced.  Buildings  wiU  generally  yield  up  their 
builder's  foot  or  cubit  when  examined  {Induetiu  Metrology, 
p.  9).  Vases  may  also  be  found  bearing  such  relations  to  one 
another  as  to  show  their  unit  of  volume.  And  coins  have  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  metrology— valu- 
able for  their  wide  and  detailed  range  of  information,  though 
most  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  constant  temptation  to 
«ljmmUK  their  weight,  a  weakness  which  seldom  allows  us  to 
reckon  them  as  of  the  full  standard.  Another  defect  in  the 
evidence  of  coins  is  that,  when  one  variety  ci  the  unit  of  weight 
was  once  fixed  on  for  the  coinage,  there  was  (barring  the  deprecisr 
tion)  no  departure  from  it,  because  of  the  need  of  a  fixed  value, 
and  hence  coins  do  not  show  the  range  and  character  of  the  real 
variations  of  units  as  do  buildings,  or  vases,  or  the  actual 
commercial  weights. 

PsiNCiPLS  or  Study. — i.  Limits  of  Variation  in  DiffcretU 
Copies,  Places  and  rMies.^Unfortunatdy,  so  veiy  little  is 
known  of  the  ages  of  weights  and  measures  that  this  datum — 
most  essential  in  considering  their  history— has  been  scarcdy 
considered.  In  measure,  Egyptians  of  Dynasty  IV.  at  Giseh  on 
an  average  varied  x  in  350  between  different  buildings  (27). 
Buildings  at  Fersepolis,  all  of  nearly  the  same  age,  vary  in  unit 
X  in  450  (25).  Including  a  greater  range  of  time  and  place,  the 
Roman  foot  in  Italy  varied  during  two  or  three  centuries  00  an 
average rirrfroo^  ^^  mean.  Covering  alonger  time,  wefind  an 
average  variation  of  j^  in  the  Attic  foot  (25),  t^  in  the  English 
foot  (25),  T^ir  in  the  English  itinerary  foot  (25).  Se  we  may  say 
that  an  average  variation  of  -^  hy  toleration,  extending  to 
double  that  by  change  of  place  and  time,  is  usual  in  ancient 
measures.  In  weights  of  the  same  place  and  age  there  is  a  far 
wider  range;  at  Defenneh  (29),  within  a  centxiry  probably,  the 
average  variation  of  different  units  is  t^,  «Vt  uid  Vr>  ^^  range 
being  just  the  same  as  in  all  times  and  [daces  taken  together. 
Even  in  n  set  of  weights  all  found  together,  the  average  variation 
is  only  reduced  to  ^,  in  place  of  ^  (29).  Taking  awider  range 
of  place  and  time,  the  Roman  libra  has  an  average  variation  of 
^  in  the  eampleaof  better  period  (48),  and  in  those  of  Byxastine 
a^  ^  (44).  Altogethtf ,  we  see  that  weights  have  descended 
from  oi^aal  varieties  with  so  little  intercomparison  that  no 
rectification  of  thdr  values  has  been  made,  and  hence  there  is  as 
much  variety  in  any  one  place  and  time  as  in  all  together. 
Avcrsge  variation  may  be  s^  to  Tange'fiom  q^  to '1^  in  different 
imits,  doubtless  greatly  due  to  defective  balances. 

s.  Rate  of  Karia/km.^Though  large  differences  may  exist,  the 
raU  of  general  variation  is  but  stow— «a:h]ding,  of  oowse,  all 
nooetaiy  standards.    In  Egypt  the  cubit  lengthened  tIt  In 

^These  figures  refer  to  the  authorities  at  the  end  gf  this  section. 


80metlioasandsofyeus'C26k44>  IhfelfjfliaTi  mileha^lrngthened 
yiv  since  Roman  times  (2);  -the  English  mile  lengthened 
about  jiv  ^  'our  centuries  (81).  The  English  foot  has  not 
appBeriably  varied  in  several  centuries  (25).  Of  weights  there  are 
scarce  aoy  dated,  cauepting  coins,  which  nearly  all  decrease; 
the  Attic  tetadrachm,  however,  increased  1^  in  three  centuries 
(28),  owing  probably  to  its  being  below  the  average  trade 
weij^t  to  begin  with.  Roughly  dividing  the  Roman  weights, 
thoe  appears  a  decrease  of  -^  from  imp^al  to  Byzantine  times 
(48). 

3.  Tendency  of  Variation*— -T^  is.  in 'the*  above  cases  of 
lengths,  to  an  increase  In  course  of  time.  iThe  Roman  foot  is 
also  probably  Yivl^xser  than  the  eariier  form  of  it,  and  the  later 
locm  in  BriuUn  and  A^ca  perhaps  another  Y^  larger  (25).  Prob-' 
ably  measures  tend  to  increase  and  weights  to  decrease  in  tnn*-] 
mission  from  time  to  time  or  place  to  place. 

4.  Detmls  of  VorMliM.— Having  noticed  variation  in  the  groa^ 
we  must  next  observe  its  details.  The  only  way  of  examining  these 
is  by  drawing  curves  (28, 29),  representing  the  frequency  of  occur- 
renoe  (rf  all  the  variations  of  a  unit;  for  instance,  in  the  Egyptian 
unit— the  kat— counting  in  a  large  number  how  many  occur 
between  140  and  141  grains^  141  and  14s,  and  so  on?  suck 
numbers  represented  by  curves  show  at  once  where  any  particular 
varieties  of  the  unit  lie  (see  Naukratis,  i.  83).  This  method  is  only 
applicAhle  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  ciamplrs;  but  there 
is  no  other  way  of  studying  the  details.  The  remits  from  such 
a  study~-of  the  Egyptian  kat,  for  example— show  that  there  are 
several  distinct  families  or  types  of  a  unit,  which  originated  in 
early  times,  have  been  perpetuated  by  copying,  and  reappear 
alike  in  each  locality  (see  Tanis,  ii.  pi.  1.).  Hence  we  see  that  if 
<me  unit  is  derived  from  another  it  ntay  be  possible,  by  the 
similarity  or  difference  of  the  forms  of  the  curves,  to  discern 
whether  it  was  derived  by  general  consent  and  recognition  from 
a  standard  in  the  same  condition  of  distribution  as  that  in  which 
we  know  it,  or  whether  it  was  derived  from  it  in  earlier  times 
before  it  became  so  varied,  or  by  some  one  actimi  forming  it  from 
an  individual  example  of  the  other  standard  without  any  varia- 
tion being  transmitted.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  age  and 
locality  of  weights  increases  these  criteria  in  curves  will  prove 
of  greater  value;  but  even  now  no  consideration  of  the 
connexion  of  different  tmits  should  be  made  without  a  graphic 
representation  to  compare. their  rdative  extent. and  nature 
of  variation.  ^ 

5.  Transfer  ^  Umts.-^lhs  transfer  of  units  from  one  people 
to  another  takes  place  almost  always  by  trade.  Henee  the  value 
of  such  evidence  in  pointing  out  the  aodent  course  of  trade  and 
commercial  connexions  (17).  The  great  spread  of  the  Phoenician 
weight  on  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  Persian  in  Aria  Minor  and 
of  the  Assyrian  in  Egypt  axe  evident  cases;  and  that  the  dedmal 
weights  of  the  laws  of  Manu  (48)  are  decidedly  not  Assyrian  or, 
Peruan,  but  on  exactly  the  Phoenician  standard,  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  trade  by  water  and  not  overhmd.  if,  as  seems 
probable,  units  of  length  may  be  traced  in  prehistoric  remains,' 
they  are  of  great  value;  at  Stonehenge,  for  instance,  the  earlier 
parts  are  laid  out  by  the  Phoenician  foot,  and  the  later  by  the 
PeUsgo-Roman  foot  (26).  The  earlier  foot  is  continually  to  be 
traced  in  other  megalithic  renuuns,  whereas  the  later  very 
seldom  occurs  (86).  This  bears  stzon^y  on  the  Phoenician 
oripn  of  our  prehistoric  civilization.  Again,  the  Belgic  foot  of 
the  Tungri  is  the  bosia  of  the  present  Engtish  land  measures,' 
which  we  thus  see  are  neither  Roman  nor  British  in  orilgin,  but 
Bd^c  Generally  a  unit  is  transferred  from  a  higher  to  a  less 
dviUzed  people;  but  the  near  resemblance  of  measures  in  different 
countries  should  always  be  corroborated  by  historical  considera- 
tions of  a  probaUe  connexion  by  oommeroe  or  origin  (Head^ 
Hisloria  Numorum,  xxxvii.)*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  eari/  times  the  larger  vadues,  such  as  minae,  would  be  trans* 
mitted  by  commerce,  while  after  the  introduction  of  coinage  the 
lesser  values  of  shekels  and  drachmae  would  be  the  tmits;  and 
this  needs  notice,  because  usuaHy  a  borrowed  unit  was  multiplied 
or  divided  according  to  the  Ideas  of  the.borrowers,  and  strange 
modifications  thus  arose 
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6.  Cmiudaia  ej  Latfilu,  Vdama  and  TTdfitM.— TUi  l>  Ibe 
juBt  difficult  bnnch  of  mnralogy,  owing  to  (he  viricly  of  (oa- 
neiionx  which  cas  be  luggaccd,  lo  [he  vagus  iafortBtliaa  oe 
bivi,  eipedally  0Dvaluni«,aiHltotlK  liability  of  *Tilen  to  ntioB- 
ilize  cosixiioDa  which  were  never  ioteiided.  To  lUuslnile  bow 
ei^  it  li  to  go  aiUay  in  Ibii  line,  obicnFe  Ibe  cominud  itftrence 
in  modeni  handboolu  to  the  cubic  loot  as  looo  at.  of  vnilH;  aka 
tbe  cuWc  inch  i«  veiy  nearly  150  gniiu,  while  the  g«lloD  has  actu- 
ally been  filed  at  10  lb  of  water;  the  £nt  two  are  certainly 
mere  coincideacca,  as  may  veiy  probably  be  the  last  also,  and 
jret  Ibey  o&tr  quite  aa  tempting  a  baie  for  theorfiing  as  any 
OHuexioas  in  ancient  meliok^.  Ko  nich  thtoiia  can  be 
Eoanted  aa  more  than  coinddencei  which  have  been  adapted, 
onleu  we  find  a  very  exact  cOBDCidan,  or  tome  poiitlve  state- 
ment  of  onginaUon.  The  idea  oi  connecting  voIubm  and  vafiht 
baa  Rceived  an  inuoenie  impetus  through  tbe  metric  syttem, 
but  it  i>  not  very  prominent  b  ancient  timet.  Ihe  Egyptians 
r^ioit  the'weE^t  of  a  meaiuR  oi  various  afiicla/amoDgst  others 
water  (8),  but  lay  ooapedaluresxai  It;  and  Ibe  fact  thai  there 

weight-unit,  eicept  very  hi^  la  ihe  scale,  does  not  seem  as  if 
the  volume  was  directly  based  upon  weight.  Again,  there  an 
manytheorics  of  the  equivalence  of  dlSerent  cubic  cubits  of  water 
■     IS  «,  8,  IB,  »•  "'  •    ■ 


but  is  stiU  less  likely,  x 


earth' 


by  lesser  uaits  would  be  far  more  probable,  as  the  primary  use 
ol  weights  is  not  to  weigh  taige  cubiol  vessels  of  liquid,  but  rather 
tmall  portions  of  precioui  metals.  Tbe  Roman  ami^uin  being 
equal  to  the  cuIhc  loot,  and  eontaining  So  librae  ol  water,  Is 
one  of  the  strongest  cues  of  such  nlations,  being  often  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers.  Yel  it  appears  to  be  only  an  approd- 
maie  relation,  and  therdore  probably  acodenial,  as  the  volume 
by  Ihe  cxam[jci  Is  too  large  ta  agree  to  [he  cube  of  the  length 
or  to  the  weight,  differing  t^,  or  somelimei  even  A-' 
Ai»[he<  Idea   which  has   haunled    the  older  mctrologists, 

\  the  connexion  of  various  meastires 

I  surface.  The  lameorss  ol  the  Cireks 
would  alone  show  thai  (bey  coutd  iio[ 
from  long  and  accurately  dttermined 

J  wi/jfc  Coinage. — Fiom'the'ilh  century"  B.c- 
ward,  the  relationa  of  units  of  weight  havt  been  compUuted 
by  the  need  dI  the  iaterrelatlons  of  gold,  aitver  and  copper 
coinage;  and  various  tuodaids  have  been  derived  theoretically 
from  others  through  the  weight  of  one  laeta!  equal  In  value 
l>  a  uoit  of  another.  That  this  mode  of  ecfgiiiatuig  standards 
was  greatly  promoted,  if  Dot  started,  by  tbe  use  of  coinage 
«c  may  see  by  llw  rarity  of  Uie  Peidaa  sQvu  weight  (derived 

woght  in  the . , 

Warreo.  R.E..  has  obutoed  by  deductive ^ , 

uf  the  oibioal  eaUt  tPalaliiu  Biflmlam  Ihaii  Qmrlerly.  Ac 
'   y,  Ocnbr  I«M).    Ha  ahowa  that  tbe  loigth  oTthe  cubit  ai 


a  tbeea 


OKlrolo^cal  aysteou  of  the  EaH,  __ 

._ _..  ,_  _ .  And  Qmrl^y 

irlto9).    Ha  duwa  that  tbe  length    '■        ' 
wdgbu;  that  is  to  say,  the  -'^-=— <  - 
*"■  culnc  double— cuue  of 
bniKhad  o0  with  their 


n^Tn: 
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from  the  Ai^tian  Btandann,'Baon  after  the  Inlrodactiaii  e( 
oetaige,  as  shown  in  the  weights  ol  Defenneh  (29).  The  relalivc 
value  at  gaU  and  aQver  (IT,  11}  In  Asia  Is  agnsd  generally  to 
hava  been  iji  to  1  !n  the  early  ages  of  coinage;  at  Athens 
In  434  B.C.  It  was  i^tr;  !n  Hacedon,  350  B.C.,  it);i;  In 
Sicily,  40a  B£.,  15:1,  and  joo  B.C.,  12:1;  In  Italy 
In  lit  century.  It  snts  ii:t,  tn  the  later  empire  139:1,  and 
under  Juitlnlaii  Mi\i.  SHver  stood  to  copper  in  Egypt  as 
fta:i  (Brugsch),  or  i>o:i  (Revilloul);  in  earty  luJy  and 
Sicily  as  150:1  (Mamnsea),or  110:1  (Scnitio),  under  the  empite 
iio:i,  and  under  Justinian  tDo:r.  The  distinction  of  the  ose 
of  standards  lor  trade  in  gcoeral.  oc  for  sQver  or  gold  hi  particular, 
should  be  noted.  The  early  observance  of  tbe  relative  vahits 
may  be  Inferred  from  Num.  vii,  tj,  r4,  where  nlver  oficiings 
arc  rj  and  7  timet  the  wd^t  of  the  gold,  or  of  equal  valoe  and 
one-half  value.         _ 

S.  Ligal  ScinAiKwuo/ifMnret.— Moat  states  have  pretemd 
ofbcial  standards,  utu^y  b  templet  under  priestly  custody. 
The  Hebrew  "shekel  of  (be  tinctuaiy"  it  familiar;  the  standard 
volume  of  the  apct  was  secured  In  the  dromus  of  Anubis  at 
Memphis  (86);  in  Athens,  besides  the  standard  weight,  twelve 
copies  for  public  comparison  were  kept  In  the  dty;  also  standard 
volume  measures  b  several  [daces  (B) ;  at  Pompeii  the  block  with 
standard  volumes  cut  in  it  was  fnund  in  tbe  portico  of  the 
forum  (S3);  other  such  standards  are  known  in  Qreek  cities 
(Gythium,  Paoidum  and  Tnjanopolis)  (11,  S8);  at  Rome 
the  standards  were  kept  in  tbe  Capitol,  and  wdgbts  also  In  the 
temple  of  Hercules  (g);  tbe  standard  cubit  o[  the  Nildmetcr 
wai  before  Consiantine  In  the  Setapaeam,  but  wsi  removed 
by  him  to  the  church  (S).  In  England  the  Saxon  standards 
were  kept  at  Winchester  before  a.n.  950  and  cbpiet  were  legally 
compared  and  stamped;  the  Normans  removed  them  to  West- 
the  custody  of  the  king's  chamberlains  at  the  ex- 
diequer;  and  they  wen  preserved  in  the  crypt  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  whde  remaining  royal  property  (9).  The  oldest 
Englisb  standards  remaining  are  those  <^  Heniy  VII.  Many 
welghu  have  been  found  in  the  temcnos  of  Demetei  at 
Cvldus,  tbe  temple  of  Artemis  at  Epbesus,  and  in  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite  at  Bybtus  (M);  and  the  making  or  talc  of 
'eights  may  have  been  a  business  of  the  custodians  of  the 
emple  standards. 

g.namae/Utiili. — It  is  needful  toobserve  (bat  most  names  of 
oeasures  are  generic  and  not  ^ledfic,  and  cover  a  great  variety  of 
.aits.  Thus  fool,  di^t,  palm,  cubit,  stadium,  mile,  talent,  mina, 
later,  drachm,  obol,  pound,  ounce,  gram,  metreles,  metUmnus, 
lodiua,  bin  and  many  others  mean  nothing  exact  unless  qualiSed 
y  the  name  of  tbcir  country  or  city.  Also,  It  should  be  noted 
hat  some  etlmic  qualiGcalions  have  been  applied  to  different 
rstemi,  and  sticb  names  as  Babyhmiau  and  £ub(dc  are 
mbiguous;  tbe  normal  value  of  a  nnndard  wiS  theitforc 
e  used  here  rather  than  its  name.  In  order  to  avoid  coofiuioo, 
nless  specific  names  exist,  such  as  tat  and  uttn. 
All  quantities  stated  in  Ibis  article  without  diitlcgnlihlng 


if  -719  ia.i  and  both  ih 
^iXn-    biTMri'5S™ii,"Sl"wS«'tat"™?y'; 

affisarr^.io''as~^""^^*" 


.]Lt.  (Hi;  At  Fyi«vib:;iiniS,S;&:Ko--^;=^ 

(Ml.  Thliunitisaliorecotdedbycubltkiiidit: 

Besi  Hism  (M),  and  by  ifimeuteiu  St  the  torno  e( 
and  of  Edla  toapla  (S)  la  papyri.    Fmn  tUa  eubii. 

Kd  Ibe  i>f»  of  3  oibiW,  the  Btual  leagth  of  ■  wilkiiv- 

,iwU.  of  4  cubLU.  iDd  the  Md  of  40  cubia  qg};  al« 

"  '   larked  oa  (he  HODphis- 


Lct;ja11yfoaiidmi 

■  unit  nearly  at  etriy  at  Egypt.   Tb«  dMded 

oa  tb<^  dran-n  btudl  of  tfia  Batnea  of  Gvdea 

imo  ol  10-44.  whith  is 

jbit  oUo  found  In  Egypt- 
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.SI- 


yiu  ftnd  Btbylonia  ihi 


+83 


BJ  ^^rodibu  lo-to  And  Luidicfa  30 
»■«}  iMu  (U,  K}:  but  in  AmwnU  > 
bmo.  liki  llH  lau  liH  in  E^pi  (U). 
ilh,  Ibe  (a«  of  lihi  bejnt  ai  inmrui 


|Xao-7J. 


|^W7>  ^lon  lU).  in  mcni«Uiicc  wHb 
■pplied  la  (hi  early  <i«inuL  divuion  of  ibe  n. 
EBt  moac  UMiil  uoit,  Dccurrins  La  the  PiopyL 


iln]  in  Babylunin  u  tba  lost  of  IhtC 


at    {UJ;  thS-— ' 
nriition  -06  (i 
-llsotodl'. 

In  Einirii  ll  HobaUr  u 
,_  = "---liB-.tiUllmm 

anur  Wh  ll  became  pnnliienl  irtKn  adnxnl  by  Fhilelurui 
■Mt  18B  a.c.  ai  the  Maiidanl  ol  FUpiniini  HI),  and  probably  il 
id  been  ihoni/ bcfon  adopted  br  the  Ptolvmla  lot  E(yM.  From 
' "'  mncijmruiuL*  in  Ebp  liicraturr  Cradymui, 
n  the  tvnple  ol  Aukuaih  nl  Peiianitjm  aa 
Romaru  U  16  dipli  (Ijl-Romiin  TdoI), 
I  im.  it  wu  Iczallir  -I3-M  V  Hi  B.C. 
n  audii  *«n^%>inaii  mK  (la).  The 
-  CI  in  late  ilmB  genenlly  iKkonrf  in 
""ibvlanlin  foDl"  lued  by 
lien  to  derive  vdIuitib  and 
r  connexion  tith  Bab>'lon, 
.J.JJ)  on  Bippoml  cubit. 

cc  (or  oniti  a(  IJ-w  aivd 
ibuildlntg  (lS)iand  thi 
i7>asor|ol_JO-jo.,  Onihe 


biuIiIf^  0/  the  h 


Ji  (« i.  on 


The  a 


arlhl$ni 


ol  about  17>l8  in.  derived  froni  lO^— r 
HI  a  baiia  lot  Ibe  Creek  and  Roman  leot 
nccied  with  tbe  digit  lyttem,  asd  Ihe 
vvideace  lor  luch  a  divWon  ol  30-63  *^ 
i«-aa     Tliere  ii»  however,  fair  eviden 

r  XW-T^  aa,^  1,  [<i,nd  in  Alia  Minor  ai  I 
ElvMlan  cubiti  a  amall  cubit  ii  narked  a 
nli^ibb  unit,  u  t »( iD-6ii  I7'>;  and. 
irfart  tbe  ajrd  difit  or  17-0,  Ibcy  cannot 
■rkich  a  tbe  >4th  difit.  though  Uwy  aic 


(H); 


Io  the  iuiiip . 

ikoald  \e  obwvad  ban  the  dUBcult 


iHlly  allribuic 
ufl^lly  coolouHkd  wiih  the  ao-^j  tami 


u  bees  Idt.  For  inHance.  Lepiiis  (3)  •unwd  two  primitive 
iblU  it  13-1  aBd  )0-6).  in  ■ccount  lor  It  digiti  bring  only  10-4 
ben  Itw  IronMht  cuUl  gI^JO-6j— the  fim  ai  digit^^binig  in  h^ 


B  mnaining  4  ane  lcn«hew_   _,   .. 

Dynauka  IV.  and  V7  in  Egypt  tbe  digit  il 
andpium  aa  -tjt  (Xri:  -'■'-  ' ■ 

ler  remaiaa  *>c  And  the  meat 


'SiH-i 


id(henitan'7JS{2S).    Akacthnj  lodigili 
ibed  Egyptian  cubiti  at  the"  isier  ipan  " 

Ptnla  buildingi  ihov  the  to-diiii  leagih  of 

biie/lbeTmianl  boni'-7ja  (M™  In'tbaTLM! 

JJX  7^.  SJdigiuol'^w* 

This  cubil,  or  one  naarty  aqtaw.  <•■>  uku  ■■,  juu^^  ■„  ..■< »  u* 

the  kipgt.  aa  the  Sitoam  inicriptinn  namca  a  disjam  of  17^  It.  aa 
roundly  iaoocobtt«.ibovinaacubit  ol  about  17-6  ia.  Tbiait  alu 
cvideuly  the  Olymnic  nbil;  and.  in  punuaBce  of  the  decimal 
mildpta  el  the  difii  lounil  in  Egypt  and  Patau,  thecabit  ofajdigita 
na  t  <<  lb*  BigBB  nl  loa  d%iih  the  lenB  being— 
■UdVi.  ]'l^ 

Then,  taking  t  e(_lhe  < 


If 

tbe  di^  llaell,  or  dean..  .. 

„fJH„  liwefby  Wcl^CJ)'.  g 
KV7J9.  ^  jijj„  ^  -wJ^aKl  ha 


ire.  if  b< 


tardy  tn 


nud  15  lOa  It.  wide,  and  apparently  UJ  It.  hnM,  givo  by 
f  "37.  by  Peon™  ii-i6j.  by  Paccard  iii4».  dilfereiini 
aic  and  not  to  iliia  in  meaauring.    ProbaMy  11-16  ia  tb* 


value  Then  aaa  but  lew  buiUii^  wrmi^t  «i  thia  lool 
Minol.  CiHce  or  Roman  cnnaini.  Tbe  Girek  tyatem. 
adotMcd  Ihia  loot  aa  ■  baaii  for  dedmal  nultipUcatioa,  fan 


which  aland  aa  )th  ol  the  other  drde 
er»ce  of  dividing  the  loot  in  i&l  digita, 


baaed  on  the  digiL 
rgoia  ayatcm.  wludi 

v  digit  vaa  lonjied 


logical  rrfirl 

divided  by  ll 
nuintaloed  li 
ol  tbe  loot-D 


Ke  other  16 


Italian  duo 
:  tb"i^  He  1 


.-  lynnn  (2^  ia  only  an  Inference  froiD 

Jiive  not  aumcient  inrormalton  to  prove 
.  nmpleal  aod  moat  bkely  binoiy, 

.;ln>m  Sfnt — liom  the  nieiencc  ol  the 
.ipt,  ancTlroni  Ibe  -719  digit  being  the 
..i  meainnr-it  i>  Dot  HTiMUni  to  find 
:  I  inultiplied  by  16  ai  a  f  001.  Tbe  more 

Though  Qucipo  baa  oppued  Ihb  c«i- 
'k  link  dI  tbe  digit],  he  agreea  that  it 

Kjuare  meaauTc  of  the  pleibron,  being 
'  }-  The  fool  of  1 1  '6  appeart  probably 
■  ariy  Greek  rernainan  and  ii  ceitainly- 
.,.'n«oo.iaa  tim  (M).    Wrpfeldcon- 

-fijfor  il-Si.Huliich).  Hencewetee 
n  the  But  Ihniugb  Ccecre  to  Etniria, 
andarrl  loot  of  Etoirie;  there,  though 
HJmal  i^iiem  into  17  unciae.  it  alwaya 
igitfl,  which  are  found  marked  on  aome 
well-known  ratio  ol  13:>4  between  the 
I  have  nriaen  through  one  vcing  )  of  too 

. — ....    ..)  :  16  being  aa  15  :  24,  the  Iqil  ratio. 

^..  d  a  doren  loot-meaauTei  (1)  gfvea  ii-6i6AHMfl,  and  of 

long  lengtha  and  buildinia  li'6a7''.ot.  In  Britain  and  Africa, 
■■owevec,  the  Romani  uicda  rather  longer  torn  (M)  ol  about  1 1  W 
radigit  ar-730.  Thdr  acrlca of  meaium  wa>— 

wklM-AsK      P«t*"  irii-linkii^      taUmiru-ttalaJ. 
Either  Inwi  ila  Pek^c  or  Etniian  ua*  or  Iron  RoeuM.  Ihia  loot 

lonebenge  (It)  l>  too  ft.  of  11.6a  acroaa.  and  tbe  aame  ia  found 
L  one  or  two  other  caaei.    1 1-60  alao  appean  aa  the'loot  of  aocna 
ledievat  English  buildinga  (29). 
We  now  put  10  uniu  between  which  we  cannot  KatB  any  cob. 

211.— The  evlieat  aign  ol  thia  cubit  Ii  in  a  cbambet  at  Abydoa 
HI  about  1400  a.c;  there,  bdow  the  aculpiurei,  tbe  plaia  wall  h 
larked  out  by  red  dcMgniiighneataapaeeBof  ij-i3**3  in.,  which 

hey  mntt  Ihcrelon]  have  been  marked  by  a  arorilMn  inii^  a  cubit 

ich  aa  the  Sabbath  day'a  Joumey  being  fooo  cniddli^v  pwH  fiv 
no  cubin.  it  apfienn  thai  Joaeptna,  vaing  the  Creek  or  Ronan 

lan  dsei  the  Talmud;  ihli  ilnws  the  cubit  uied  in  the  TiS^S 
ir  temjie  meaaurei  10  be  certainly  not  undR  jj  in.  Evidence  of 
ie  early  period  ia  given,  moreover,  by  the  atateinenl  in  I  Kinga 
rii.  26)  that  the  braien  ■»  held  man  balht!  the  batb  being  about 
(ODCub.  in.,  IhiiwDuld  ibavanihicol  >;  in.  Tbe  comipa  Kit  to 
hioniclct  of  3»M  hatha  wouM  mod  a  atAI  longer  eiibii  i  and,  il  a 
«er  cobit  ol  91-6  or  1 5  in.  be  lakeo,  the  aeauli  Cot  the  nae  ol  the 
iTh  woukl  be  inpoaalhly  amall.  For  other  jewiabeuUia  aee  it) 
vl  3|.e.    Oppen  (14)  conclodea  Inn  inacfipliou  that  Ibaie  <w 

I  Awnria  a  royal  cubit  -*  •  ■'■-  ■'  — ■-'-  —  — -■ ' --- 

CT>«  show    Ii)  a  C"--' 


rvelopi.  an  I 
hyal  PCTBan. 


averaging  1S'»-    For  Peraia  Q- 

in  Arab  Katement  that  Ibe  Aral 

filing  ll  at  about  ij  •■ 


S'":rbe™iE'£;4 

.SSSH 

"iy^Hr* '"" ' 

nach  to  the  ancient  Pnian  mdt. 

Kaled'maHbVR' 

n"y/^ 

.  (U).  and  from  the  actual  aiae  1 

a  therrfore  10  806 

aenkeieh  lahlel  an 

valued  (Oppm)  aa- 

a 


I*  the  iukluB  or  |U-S'4.  and  n 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

the  It-ln.  foot.    Ttmrrore  it  i 
Bclfii:  foot,  vhkb  lund 


U.^l=ii^^^«  J 


9e  Penka  buDdinp  (25),  wlikll 


^^cm  '^iM  3  jnidi  cubic*  a>  of  kTad  7  pJ^ud.'  u 
Oppert  (24)  iliaw*  Ihat  ^5^3  VIS  nckotad  7  palm*.  3i-6  bciai  6 
palmi.  urc  may  nuoubly  ^>fily  tUi  aok  to  tbc  Gemara  ]ut»  add 

medieval 'ud  oUkt  data  abowiqg  thii  cubit  of  >i^6  to  haw  1k«i 

familiar  to  the  JoWB  aftCT  thOT  CaptlvitVi  but  Oktv  U  do  71^dCK« 

lor  ili  eaiUs  date,  ai  Ihcn  » lor  the  ij-in.  cubit  (iron  tho  bniea 
anj  ud  [or  the  iS-in.  cubit  fion  the  SikniD  iiucnption. 

Frhd  Aaayria  alio  it  paaacd  into  Aaaa  Minor,  beuig  found  on  tbe 
dly  uandanl  nt  Uitiilc  in  Pbiy^  (31),  enEisved  ai  ii-S,  dividn] 
into  the  AHyiiao  hiX  o(  10-B,  ud  hall  and  quantr.  S'4  and  1-7- 
Ammitly  the  ume  unit  la  found  (IB)  at  Hendea  in  Lucania, 
3l-i6\  and.  u  Uie  teaeial  foot  of  the  South  ItAliua,  or  Otaa  foot 
(IS),  beat  defined  ^  the  l<n  feet  tquirc  bcini  ^  of  the  juitrum. 
udlbere[ore>lo-eaorhB]lof>l-6o.  Acubilorii-jHemiRnainly 

ChriMiaii  buildiuEi  in  Inland  (15). 

ja-I.— Anathir  unit  not  far  diffeient.  but  yet  distinct,  i>  fouDd 
appaicnliy  in  Punic  remaina  at  Caithaie  (25),  about  ii-i£  Inyi). 
ud  prabahly  a]»  in  Sardinia  at  11-07  (J3-i4)i  whne  it  woukl 

baialt  door  (Dritiah  MuteumJ,  ok]  pcfhapA  rUewiirn  in^iia  ifS). 
It  !i  of  Bome  value  to  Inice  thia  meaiure,  vnce  it  ia  iiuliattd  by  tome 
prehistoric  EiiElisb  leoiaioB  » tt^f. 


20^(.— Thit  uoit  m,, 

o(Iierca»(25),  it  averant  19-97.  It  iTSombiyby  Oppen  jiif. 
finm  litcnry  aources^  as  the  gieat  U  of  jjj  iusi  or  39-96,  double  of 
19-9S;  fRfln  vhich  was  formed  a  reed  of  4  SJ^^t  U  or  159-H,  The 
aame  ueanre  dedmally  divided  is  sin  indicated  by  bukidioga  io 
Aaia  Minor  and  ^ria  (JS). 

M-2. — In  i^enia  some  buiUiiin  «  pHtFpaUs  and  olbrf  pUca 
(tSI  an conitructed  on  a  foot  of  9<6,  or  cubit  nf  19-3;  while  the 
DoderB  PeniaD  aiiih  is  JO-H  or  3X19-13.    The  nine  ii  found 

itmtue  ■a'Si*  Pythi°[D«  (i/mTS"!-?*,  «  i  of'  im,  OCcn- 
loiinus  !•  riEhily  undeatcxxl.  It  may  be  aliDin  by  a  mule  (U)  en 
the  atitli  dixit  of  Slv^'a  Efyptian  cubit "  19-3  in. 

13-3. — This  measure  doca  not  seem  to  bdoog  to  ver7  early  timet. 
and  it  may  probably  have  orij^nated  In  Asia  Minor.  ^  It  h  fovod 

as  the"  I 


ound  (25) 


, ,j.    Hulltch  ^vei  ..  ._. 

Asiatic  font."   Theoce  it  puted  to 
-      -     -  .Ahun  ni 


(bund,  taihn  hisber.  or  13-43  IveniR  (IS).     It  lasted  m  Aua 

■ppairntly  till  the  building  ot  the  pabce  «t  Muhit*  U-u.  ^30). 
Where  it  is  13-33,  according  to  the  rough  measuTra  ve  have  [2SU 
And  it  may  wcU  be  the^i^o  of  the  dui-  SumboU  of  36-6.  twice 

BBROionable  to  coniKt  it,  u  Hultach  does,  with  the  Bct|u;  Ibot 
of  the  Tupgri.  which  vas  tcfaUied  (or  perbaiia  Introduced^  bv 
Dnm*  vlini  gmener.aa  I  loafer  tUan  the  Ramu  {i 
tbis  itatcment  was  e^dently  an  apptoaiiBatioD  by  u 
digits,  so  that  tba  amall  diAiRDce  {nun  lyj  is  oM 
Further,  theeeniowas  llfLsf  II  digila,  m.  "-  '- 
<    Tumlag  now  (o  Ea^ad.  wt  taiSS}  Iht 
{ootuptotbeisthcatuiyamagsdij-ia.  Ilf.i^_. 
foot  paiKi]  ovTT  to  England,  «■!  we  cu  fill  the  gap  to  a 

etlciM  (mn  the  iiiatnny  meAMftt.    It  ha*  been  abo,..  .... 

the  eld  Eagliib  aule,  atlcM  la  fir  back  ai  the  13th  ceotuiy,  was 
of  10  and  nstt  futleaga.  It  was  thifcloreequal  to  79,300  ia.,ud 
dividn]  decimally  into  10  fuikmn  IM  chaias,  or  IOCS  tsthomi. 
For  Ihc  "!■'*'"  of  this  tstbon  Uwlf  the  EtclgK  pettics)  we  bam 
Ibeprafcrfitshalf.oryard,  needing  to  be  ■uppreaa— '*—-■----■'" 
ia  1439.  a*  "  the  yard  ud  full  hand."  or  about  40 
the  yud  d  the  nml  uaual  <M  Enilish  loot  of  u-i 
be  39-««-  We  can  Mstoi*  tb™  the  oWEwliA 
chain  ud  furiooB,  and  the  old  F-jgi"''  inile  sii 


(9) 
which  wouiti 

s 


Such  a  regulaf  and  eitenHvo  . 
UK  thnughout  the  whole  cwnliy  audd 
il  muK  have  had  to  miM  the  legal  Io 
enlot™I(0)ate>rtyM?5O-   We  cannot- 
•mid  be  invented  end  beoon*  ttntnl  u 


tANCIENT  HISTORICAL 

X  dated  soine  time  before  tb« 

o  [be  id  ot  4lh  century,  an) 
mipaiioa  of  tbe  flelpc  iribei  into  Britain, 
F  rbu  wly  decimal  s^Iem  of  Germany  and 

modem  *'**''"*■'  melHc  ayatem.   Had  it 

ihappily  driven  ont  by  the  ta4n.  fboti  and  renmied 
both  gainst  it*  yard  and  Duk,  we  ihaald  need  but  a 


Tbli  appean  to  be  Iha  k 
Wales  lliii  mile  laHeif  ai 
The  "  old  London  mile  " 


HDiun  OF  Vci.u«B.— There  is  great  uncertainty  la  to  tba 
values  of  all  aocieat  rtandard*  ot  voiumt^-the  only  preciae 
King  tbsie  TEsuliing  from  tbe  theoiiea  of  volumes  derived 
\ic  cubes  of  feel  and  cubits.  Such  Ibeorie^  as  we  have  noticed. 
Irtmely  likely  to  be  only  appmdoiatlons  in  ancient  timen, 

. ._.i  .t._.  ._j  ..  _  j^j^  ^^  quite  inadequate  far 

tiuivalences  netweea  voluDiei  in 
.  it  Bust  be  plainly  uodcratood 

es  of  decivition.    All  the  actual 


nriog  the  subject.    If  certain  1 


amounts.   Tbe  impoaubility  d1  safe  coirclation  of  units  necHsil 
a  division  by  countiies. 

££y^.— The  Jion  waa  the  usual  small  standard :  by  S  vasee  w 
have  contents  suted  in  boas  (B,  12. 20, 22. 33,  40)  (be  mean  is 
cub.  in.  m  ■£;  by  9  unmarked  pottery  meaidrea  (30)  ao-i  a-i6, 
divided  by  30;  by  iBvaae*.  supposed  mnldples  of  han(1},3i'i< 

These  Use  are  pnjbably  only  rough,  and  we  may  *-' "- 

-5.   Thii  was  reckoned  W  to  hold  JDtens  of* 

hoa.  The  va 
comitorJy. 
multiples  was 


f  to  Bold  s  Btens  of^wBter  (ulen.-.  147a 

—  the  wri^t;  but  tbii  was  probably  an 

I  not  derivative,  as  tbeit  is  (14)  a  weight  called 
uten,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  actual  weight  of  n 
OS  cK  boB  and  uten,  honvver,  cover  one  aaoiber 
ntioi  lUtcd  before  Creek  timea  (35)  the  series  of 


down  10  ill  onaba  |35),     In  Roman  times  tbe  aitaba  ran 
j..'ji.jj-j  A _  J j^  attaba_OS) — thua  producing 


it  1540-  ■*■  binught  in.    Deride 


artaba  a  wonaag  equiVi_-. ..  .. 
n  new  Rnnan  artebn  (Didymus)  . 

tbe  equiralcnfe  d  the  hon  to  s  ut ^.  — . 

matial  papytua  OS)  grrt*.  5  beiba-I  euUc  cutst  (ReviUaat's 
interpretation  of  tnis  **  1  cubit'  la  impeaaible  geometrically:  see 
Ka.  Et.,  iSSI.  for  dali)i  diia  ia  very  concordant,  but  k  ia  wy 
unlikely  for  3  to  be  intnduced  In  an  Egyptian  dcilvBtioii,  ud 
probably  therefore  only  a  working  enolvaleiit.  The  etkr  bMib  0^ 
Revilloiit  and  HBlttch,ua  ban -cubit*,  tsEertBinlyapandwBlB. 
Syria,  FalHtnit  BUt  Jbtjte^^^Ieie  Ihare  •>•  m  axiBUBeBtel 
data  known;  and  Iba  Ewniy  Inforamlan  daaa  not  iliitiniihfc  the 
cloidy  onnected,  ubv*  fekntlal,  uaita  <d  theaa  tadfc  ^Mnre. 


ANCIENT  HlSTOItlCAL) 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
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vonnyjVOUMi  dv  log  01  Wh 

._b.iq.  The raWrioicsl Mil . 

uo  kjgB  put!  the  balh  41  abouL  IJ50  cub.  in.;  Iheir  kf-meavuR. 

uwunl;  biit  th^  rEdcooing  ol  tH(h»|  oibil  cubed  v  but  appnni- 
nuit;  by  ii-j  it  i>  iifo,  by  iji  it  it  199a  cubic  in.   TIk  AriicM 

'liuida  I"  BBCh-dal  "J  b  iliD  olM  rnaa.  TIk  lof  «id  kib  ur 
KM  found  illi  the  UlH  writin(m;  but  the  nth  oC  Uo  to  'ittarAn  it 
mcticaUy  tied  la  arly  lima  by  tbc  propnrtloiH  in  Num.  iv.  4.4, 
EpiphuiiuiUiiiigfRat  hin>i8  Kates,  tnd  hoi/  bin  «4,  must  refer 
ID  Syrwi  Mestes,  equal  to  24  And  is  Roniui;  tbu  pulceabo1}r  huiu 
above,  juid  t™t  h!n  a  double  bin,  ia  isib  or  taton.  Hit  other 
■ntemenct  of  tnon  -s(i  or  50  eeituU  lemiin  uimpllincd,  uiUeB 
tfaii  be>neTn)rforbaU-j6orso  Syr,  ant.  and  .•.  -noaorljto 
cub.  in.  The«holc>ahtl>«rorRevilkaut(U)  that  aU  Hebrew  and 
Syrian  naoaurca  vei*  doubW  by  the  Ptolemaic  reyinon,  wbile 
Rtiiniiit  tbc  Hne  name*,  rcatt  er.tirelv  on  the  rarmblonce  o(  ibe 
oaine*  a^  and  qiba.  and  of  log  to  tbe  Coptic  and  liie  maiuie  lak. 
But  then  are  aha  feaaona  againat  acceptlof  ihit,beaids  (be  im- 
fnbabUky  Hi  auchacbaafe. 
The  Phoenician  and  old  Carthailnian  lyneiii  ■wmm  (II}— 

vi1uii«  (ben  by  31  SiciIian-41  Attie  nudli  Uoaephut,  above). 
The  old  Syrian  aytten  vat  {IftJ — 

The  later  OTSeleuddaniynemnt  flff— 

«m        i-Srr.wn,     n-SrF.xBTWi. 

(te  Syrian  befni  it  Roman  mtaiiL 
The  Babyhxuao  lytt™  ■■•  very  afanlkr  (U] — 

The  apamlBiata  value  f  ran  capiiba—>  Attic  choenicea  (XeiBDhen) 
wamnci  m  ill  Mklat  the  acbaHn  bad  to  the  foUoniv  aytUB. 


Ibe  abaolate  valuca  being  fixed 
(Herod.  L  i9i).  Themantoltbc 
and  the  Macedonian  jiod  Nuian 
the  theory  of  BUtis-i  o(  IO-6> 
ukot,  iS^  in  plaee  ol  iSjo  or  ic 
Ukely  theory  cc  veigbCt  ratber  tun  cubit,  connr»ioii  ■  nmRT  to 

Aitiw^MM  AiitcBi.— Thk  it  to  ciOed  [com  aciocdiiic  wilb  the 
Aedneus  *Ei|lit.  TLe  abtolute  data  aie  all  dmendenl  on  the  Attic 
aid  RunJaa  ■yateBU^ aa tbere are DD moButDcntal data.  Tbeicricaal 
Buiei  it  the  aame  at  la  Ibe  Attic  lyuen  (II).  The  valua  tie 
ilXibe  Attic  Utbenaeut.  Tbeofihtattiii.  ftc.)  (1,  iX).  a  mote  cloaely 
It  to  13  Ivnviof  Attic  Hence,  the  Attic  cotylc  bcifw  17-5  cub.  In-, 
Ibe  Ae^Dcua  la  about  iJ-T.  The  Bonlian  •yuen  (M)  included  the 
Adiaae:if  thia  -  PeraitB,  then  eDtylc->4'7.  Or,  tepantdy  thnxigb 
the  Ranu  lyatm,  iha  nua^  il  Cypnia  (ISJ-ira  totarii;  then 
tlceDtyk-14'a.  By  the  ttaeory  of  the  nettetet  bdni  i|  tale' 
A4Kittetafy  the  oatyle  would  be  l.t-3  to  T^J  cub.  iiL  by  the  act 
■^Sk.  ma  have  tended  to  decreaic.  Probably  then  3^0  i>  ' 
beat  approBoiatiaa.    By  the  theoty  (U)  ol  1  oieireict-cubc  at 


5  at  a  fair  ippiviu- 


It  ■  lupiHaed  that  tba  FuMheatkn 

■  thia  would  ihov  a  cotyla  of  14^-1?' 

n  live,  foe  the  value  of  the  oolyie,  i 

talent.  .-.  lS-4-I&6i  Die         '     '  ■       ■'^ 

of,  ii-te  oiUi. .-.  t6-a 

cub.  uLjorcotyl^   But  proiiablyaaEODd  thoonea 
any  other  amount;  and  frrtaioly  the  lajtt  thottld  I 

'  ■.     The  tyuem  of  nwltipla  wu  lor  liquid 


sin-j 


V  CjaOp  intndnced  Iroo 


with  tha  Hats,  and  ampbareut  (lUoJ-t  aialinDna.  fnin  the 
Romui  tyatem.  The  varioui  late  pnviiiaal  ayatont  of  diviHia 
we  beyond  our  preaefit  acape  (U). 

2;ilni  tf  fTftfauL— A  tyatem  differing  aridtly  bolll  In  uniu  and 
namea  irooi  the  pncedicf  ia  found  on  the  atandud  lUb  of  Cythium 
to  the  aoaihen  riliirmniKana  (fin.  Ant.,  tSji).  Writen  have 
uniSed  it  wiih  ibe  Attu:.  but  it  la  dnidedly  laiEer  to  ita  iiait,  givial 
i9-4(var.i9-i-i^8}[arlbewp(K»ed  sMyk.    IcttyauiB  is— 

And  with  thit  ipea  a  pottaiy  cyliodricil  venel,  with  oAcbl  ftvnp 
on  11  (&I1H0IION,  Ac),  and  navlnff  a  hoe  black  line  traced  round 
Ibe  inilde,  near  ibe  top,  to  thow  Itt  liniit;  thii  aeenia  to  be  prnbalily 
very  aetuiatcand  coniaina  sSscub.  lo.,  dotclyagrceinjwith  the 
cot^le  of  C>1biunu    It  baa  been  detoibed  {Ka.  Arck.,  1^71)  at  an 

nottaolarIoosnBec11hii5Scub.in.wi1h  thedoubleof  thcEgnitiu 
hnnacft.j   «aI>  i*riiffennt  from  evny  other  Greek  Byilem. 

-The  celebmed  Faniaian  uandard  CDnriu  of 
-    "       -  n  CaiMlolip  P.  X.,^'  COD- 

, ,-,. ampboia   ISJ4.     By  the 

aenariut  of  Dreaden  (2)  the  amphora  ia  ites;  by  the  ajnEuia  cl 
5u  Genevieve  (Z)  1700  cub.  In.  r  and  by  the  pondeiatium  meaium 
al  Fampeii  (M)  1540  to  184a,  or  about  itio  lor  a  oieaa.  fin  ibc 
Fametian  con^ui,  or  about  ifiy),  may  ben  be  adopted.  The 
lyitcm  for  liquid  waa — 


for  dry  ■> 


_>  Anic'^e  cyalhua  W-87),  — 
b.  In.).  The  Roman  tbioiy  ol  the . 
-  ^  -  -69  cub.  in.,  gc  deckinUy  f- — 


orlMslwthcBunetan 

L   Bolboflbctetbeotiealbere- 

^-, J«a«  «%iBal  def?      ■ 

knal  Ibe  utecrdatioBna allowed  ts  bceeoiefar  fioa 

India*  mi  Ckiattt  Syilrm.—Oa  the  andiM  Indian  tytttim  n 
ATnantaHU  Dnmlatu.  ne*  ed.,  L 14 ;  eo  the  aiodeat  CUnae,  JtoM 


0  e-ci  (2)  from  the  eaatsn  Ddia  of  E^^ 
rom  Halem  Dejia a»)  (NauctMial:  U}!nm 
at  absat  the  Mb  eeniary  B.C,,  and  ihoefoi* 
»Be  Iran  the  decnaiii«  coto  ataadank;  B) 

1  Atbeni:  (7)  Icoai  Corfu :  and  Ifi)  fnn  Itdy 
^  AaMberooUectiiwaacebatBtiactioBof tba 
I  bimA  kia  coaptclely  enamincd,  little  jl  any 


»}.   There  >i 


u  the  kac,  which  vaiied  be 


ijSand  IS    _ 

within  thia  raiwe,  al  lek.»»,.»w_r-"~»f  »-,.»,.»  —  -»  i-..,. 
The  oniinal  placea  and  daleaof  Iheac  canoot  yet  be  fiaed.  eaceu  fiir 
the  loweit  type  of  130-140  fralaa^thiabelDntcd  toHdiopolk  (7),  aa 
iws  weicbta  (U)  hBcribcd  e<  "  Ibe  iieaauiy  of  An  "  abow  139-9  anl 
140-4,  while  a  plain  one  Imni  thotpvea  ijl-S;  the  variety  147-149 
i_i „  u. ,!_  .... ,:__  _  „  intcribed  amht. 

ibtiitca  byinr— — ' '-  — 
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lANCtENT  HISTORICAL 


acaroely  found  except  in  tfte  eastern  Delta,  where  it  la  common 
(29) :  and  it  it  known  from  a  papyrus  (38)  to  be  a  Syrian  weight. 
The  utcn  b  found  -1-6  ■■245,  in  Upper  Egypt  (rare)  (44).  Another 
<iividon  On  a  papyrus)  (38)  is  a  silver  weight  of  ^\  kat  -> about  88— 
perhaps  the  Babyk>nian  sislos  of  86.  The  uten  was  also  binarily 
divided  into  laSpeks  of  gwl  in  Ethiopia ;  this  may  refer  to  another 
standard  (see  129)  (33).  The  Ptokmiaic  copper  coinage  is  on  two 
base^— the  uten,  binarily  divided,  and  the  Ptolemaic  five  shekels 
(1050),  also  binarily  divided.  (This  result  is  from  a  larcer  number 
than  other  students  have  used,  and  study  by  diagrams.)  The  theot7 
(3)  of  the  derivation  of  the  uten  from  fin  cubic  cubit  of  water 
would  fix  it  at  1473.  which  is  aocoRfauit ;  but  there  seems  no  authority 
cither  in  volumes  or  weights  for  taking  1500  utens.  Another  theory 
(3)  derives  the  uten  from  j^  of  the  cubk:  cubit  of  24  digits,  or  better 
I  of  30-63:  that,  however,  will  only  fit  the  very  lowest  variety  of  the 
uten.  while  there  b  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cubit. 
The  kat  is  not  unusual  in  Syria  (44),  and  among  the  haematite 
weights  of  Tray  (44)  are  nine  examples,  average  144,  but  not  of  ex- 
treme varieties. 
120  M*  •  iMcrra  "I^  K^at  standard  ci  Babylonia  became  the 
77to^i<  2oo-  P»«n'  ^  several  other  systems;  and  itself 
^keStxt*  *"**  *'*  derivatives  became  more  widely  spread 
405,000.        ^1^^  ^^^.  Q^)^,.  standard.    It  was  known  in  two 

lonns — one  system  (24)  of— 

■an,      io^aUiir,      6*ilMkcl,      ts^Moooh      €»mutA,      4o<»t«lait; 

and  the  other  system  double  of  this  in  each  stage  except  the  talent. 
These  two  systems  are  distinctly  named  on  tfic  weights,  and  are 
known  now  as  the  light  and  heavy  Assyrian  systems  (19,  24).  (It 
is  better  to  avoid  the  name  Babylonian,  as  It  has  other  meanings 
also.)  There  are  no  weights  dated  before  the  Assyrian  bronze  lion 
weients  (9.  17,  19.  38)  of  the  11th  to  8lh  centuries  B.C.  Thirteen 
of  this  class  average  127*3  for  the  shekel;  9  haematite  barrel-shaped 
weights  (38)  give  128*3 ;  16  stone  duck-weights  (38),  126*5.  A 
heavier  value  b  shown  by  the  precious  metals^Lhc  gold  plates 
from  Khorsabad 
of  Persia  1 
b  the  system 

Euboic.  by  Pollux  "70  minae  Attic,  by  Aelian  -  72  minae  Attic,  and, 
therefore,  about  470,000  grains.  In  Egypt  thb  b  found  largely  at 
Naucratis  (28.  29),  and  less  commonly  at  Defenneh  (29).  In  both 
places  the  distribution,  a  high  t^pe  of  129  and  a  lower  of  127,  is  like 
the  monetary  and  trade  varieties  above  noticed;  while  a  smaller 
number  of  examples  are  found,  fewer  and  fewer,  down  to  l  tS  grains. 
At  Memphb  (44)  the  shekel  it  scarcely  known,  and  a  i  mina  weight 
was  there  converted  Into  another  standard  (of  200).  A  few  barrel 
weights  are  found  at  Kamak.  and  several  egg-shaped  shekel  weights 
at  Gebelen  (44) ;  also  two  cuboki  weights  from  there  (44)  of  1  and  10 
utens  are  marlred  as  6  and  60,  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any  unit  but 
the  heavy  shekel,  giving  245.  Hultsch  refers  to  Egyptbn  gold  rings 
of  Dynasty  XVI H.  of  1 25  grains.  That  thb  unit  penetrated  far  to  the 
south  in  eariy  times  b  shown  by  the  tribute  of  Kush  (34)  in  Dynasty 
XVII 1.;  this  is  of  801,  1443  and  23,741  kat8,or  15  and  27  manehs 
and  7i  talents  when  reduced  to  this  system.  And  the  bter  Ethiopic 
gold  unit  of  the  pek  (7),orti|Of  the  uten,  was  io>8  or  more,  and  may 
therefore  be  the  )  sikhir  or  obolos  of  3i  'S*  But  the  fraction  rH,  or  a 
continued  binary  division  repeated  seven  times,  b  such  a  likely  mode 
of  rude  subdivision  that  little  stress  can  be  laid  on  this.  In  later 
times  in  Egypt  a  class  of  large  glass  scarabs  for  funerary  purposes 
seem  to  be  adjusted  to  the  shekel  (30).  Whether  this  intern  or  the 
Phoenicbn  of  224  grains  was  that  of  the  Hebrews  u  uncertain. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  Maceabean  times  and  onward  316 
was  the  shekel;  but  the  use  of  the  word  darkemdn  by  Exra  and 
Nehembh.  and  the  probabilities  of  their  case,  point  to  the  darag- 
maneh,  ^  maneh  or  shekel  of  Assyria;  and  the  mention  of  i  shekel 
by  Nehembh  as  poU  ux  nearly  proves  that  the  139  and  not  3 18 
grains  b  intended,  as  318  is  not  divisible  by  3.  But  the  Maceabean 
use  of  318  may  have  been  a  reversion  to  the  older  shekel:  and  thb  b 
strongly  shown  by  the  fraction  k  shekel  (1  Sam.  ix.8),  the  continual 
mention  of  Urge  decimal  numben  of  shelseb  in  the  earUer  books, 
and  the  certain  fact  of  ico  shekeb  being  "mina.  Thb  would  all  be 
against  the  129  or  358  shekel,  and  for  the  318  or  334.  There  is, 
however,  one  good  datum  if  it  can  be  trusted:  300  talents  of  silver 
(3  Kings  xviil.  14)  are  80D  talenu  on  Sennacherib's  cylinder  (34). 
while  the  30  talents  of  gold  is  the  same  in  both  accounts.  Eight 
hundred  talents  on  the  Assyrian  silver  standard  woukl  be  36j!«— or 
roundly  30O--talents  on  the  heavy  trade  or  gold  system,  which  b 
therefore  probably  the  Hebrew.  Probably  the  139  and  334  systems 
coexisted  m  the  country;  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  more  lilcefy  that 
139  or  rather  358  grains  was  the  Hebrew  shekel  before  the  Ptolemaic 
time»— cspeciauy  as  the  100  shekeb  to  the  mina  b  paralleled  by  the 


6o«ukM  of  tfsd^ 

465  J"0 


foltowing  Persbn  system  (Hultsch)— 

—- •jS:-^.-i;..?r:!^.''.?*' 

ISO  en.  «4Se  rrse  JS7.M0 

the  Hebrew  system  being 

flcnh,        se">tbtkcL  yoo»iMmb.       jo«  taint, 
tt-osn*                  »Zif  >S.fc9  T74.OTO 

and,  considering  that  the  two  Hebrew  cubits  arc  the  Bab^lonUn  and 
Persbn  units*  and  the  volumes  are  aUo  Babykinbn,  it  b  the  more 


likely  that  the  weights  should  have  oome  with  these.  From  the 
east  this  unit  passed  to  Asia  Minor;  and  six  multiples  of  2  to  20 
shekels  (a v.  127)  are  found  among  the  haematite  weights  of  Troy 
(44).  including  the  oldest  of  them.  On  the  Aegean  coast  i:  often 
occurs  in  eariy  coinage  (17) — at  Lampsacus  1^1-129.  Phocaea  256- 
254*  ^yicus  2S2-247,  Methymna  124*6,  &c.  In  bter  times  it  was  a 
main  unit  of  North  Syria,  and  also  on  the  Eindne,  leaden  weights 
of  Antioch  (3),  CalUtia  and  Tomb  being  known  (38).  The  mean 
of  these  eastern  iraights  b  7700  for  the  mina.  or  1 28.  But  the  leaden 
weights  of  the  west  (44)  from  Cbrfu.  &c.,  average  7S80.  or  126*^;  thb 
standard  was  kept  up  at  Cyzicus  in  trade  long  alter  it  was  Tost  in 
coinage.  At  Connth  the  unit  was  evidently  the  Assyrbn  and  not  the 
Attic,  being  129*6  at  the  eariiest  (17)  (though  modified  to  double 
Attic,  or  133.  Uter)  and  being  +^,  and  not  into  2  drachms.  And  thb 
agrees  with  the  mina  beins  repeatedly  found  at  Corcyra^  and  with  the 
same  standard  passing  to  tne  1  talbn  coinage  (17)  similar  m  weight,  and 
in  division  into  f~~<^c  heaviest  coinages  (17)  down  to  400  B.C.  (Terina, 
Velb,  Sybaris,  Posidonb,  Mctapontum,  Tarentum,  &c.)  being  none 
over  126,  while  bter  on  many  were  adjusted  to  the  Attic,  and  rose  to 
134.  Six  disk  weights  from  (!arthage  (44}  show  126.  It  is  usually  the 
case  that  a  unit  lasts  later  in  trade  than  in  coinage:  and  the  promin- 
ence of  this  standard  in  Italy  may  show  how  it  b  that  thb  mina  (t8 
uncbe  «  7400)  was  known  as  the  "  lulic  "  in  the  days  of  G^n  juod 
Dtoscorides  (2). 
126  m.  ^  variation  on  the  main  system  was  made  by  forming  a 

g.^^^  mina  of  50  shekels.  This  bone  of  the  Persbn  series  (gold). 

^  *  and  the  ^  of  the  Hebrew  series  noted  above.  But  it  is 
most  striking  when  it  is  found  in  the  mina  form  which  distinguishes 
it.  Eleven  weights  from  Syria  and  Cnidus  (44)  (of  the  curious 
type  with  two  breasts  on  a  rectangubr  block)  show  a  mina  of  6250 
(125-0);  and  it  is  angular  that  tnb  class  is  exactly  like  weights 
of  tne  224  system  found  with  it,  but  yet  quite  distinct  in  standard. 
The  same  passed  into  Italy  and  Corfu  (44).  averaging  6000— divided 
in  Italy  into  uncbe  (iS).  and  scripulae  (ifr}t  nnd  catlled  litra  (in 
Corfu?}.  It  is  known  in  the  coinage  of  Hatna  (18)  as  6330.  And 
a  Strang  division  of  the  shekel  in  10  (probably  therefore  connected 
with  this  decimal  mina)  b  shown  by  a  series  m  bronte  weiahts  (44) 
with  four  curved  sides  and  marked  with  circles  (British  Museum, 

?lace  unknown),  which  may  be  Romano-Gallic,  averaging:  135-1- 10. 
'his  whole  cbss  seems  to  cling  to  sites  of  Phoenicbn  trade,  and  to 
keep  dear  of  Greece  and  the  north— pcrhapa  a  Phoenician  form  of  the 
139  system,  avoiding  the  sexagesimal  muftiples. 

If  this  unit  have  any  connexion  with  the  kat.  it  b  that  a  kat  of 
gold  b  worth  15  shekeb  or  |  mina  of  silver;  thb  agrees  wcU  with 
the  range  of  both  unita^  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  139  waa 
used  as  gold  unit,  and  another  silver  unit  deduced  from  it.  more 
likely  then  the  147  and  139  units  originated  independently  in  Egypt 
and  Babylonb. 

86  irrs.    ^^^  >39  grains  of  cold  waa  adopted  an  equal  value 
^^.     of  silver* 1 720,  on  the  proportion  of  i:i3i.  and  this 

rn^TZLt   ^^ai"  divided   in    10-172— which   was  used  either  in 
510.000.  ^)^.,  f^,^  Q^  ^,  f^if  g^  1,^  1^^^  ^  ^^   .  1^,  ^1^^ 

Such  a  proportion  is  indicated  in  Num.  vii..  where  the  gold  spoon  of 
10  shekels  iscqual  in  value  to  the  bowl  of  I30shckels,  or  double  t^at  of 

Jo,  i.e.  the  silvxr  vessels  were  200  and  100  sigli.  The  silver  pbtcs  at 
khorsabad  (18)  we  find  to  be  80  sieli  of  8a*6.  The  Persbn  siK-er 
coinage  shows  about  86*o;  the  danak  was  f  of  this  or  28-7f  Xeno- 
phon  and  others  state  it  at  about  84.  As  a  monetary  weight  it  seems 
to  have  spread,  perhaps  entirely,  in  consequence  of  the  Persian 
dominion;  it  varies  from  174*  downwards^  usually  167.  in  Aradus. 
Cilicia  and  on  to  the  Aeccan  coast,  in  Lydia  and  in  Mac«donb  (17). 
The  silver  bars  found  at  Troy  averaging  27^,  or  )  mina  of  8333.  ha\« 
been  attributed  to  this  unit  (17^ ;  but  no  divbion  of  the  mina  in  I  b 
to  be  expected,  and  the  average  ts  rather  low.  Two  haematite  weights 
from  Troy  (44)  show  86  anJ  87*3.  The  mean  from  leaden  weights 
of  Chios.  Tenedos  (44).  ftc,  b  8430.  A  duck*webht  of  Camims, 
probably  early,  gives  8480;  the  same  passed  on  to  Greece  and  Italy 
(17).  averaging  toio;  but  in  Italy  it  was  divided,  like  all  other  units, 
into  unciae  and  scripuUe  (44).  It  Is  perhaps  found  in  Etrurbn  coin- 
age as  1 7<- 1 72  (17).  By  tne  Romans  it  was  used  on  the  Danube  (18), 
two  weights  of  the  first  legion  there  showing  8610;  and  this  b  tJie 
mina  of  30  uncbe  (8400)  named  by  Roman  writers.    The  system 


obol.        6»Bidui,        ieo*-mIm,        4o*lalrat. 
U'3fn>  M  Moo  fityMB 

A  derivation  from  this  was  the  )  of  172,  or  S7>3.  the  Kxalled 

Phocacan  drachma,  equal  in  silver  value  to  the  ^f  of  the  gold  358 

grains.    It  was  used  at  Phocaea  as  58*^,  and  parsed  to  Ae  cotoniea 

of  Posidonb  and  Velia  as  59  or  1 18.    The  colony  of  MassiSa  tmiQllt 

it  into  Gaul  as  58*2-54-9. 

22a  Ml   "^^^  ^^'^  ""*^  (commonly  called  Phoemdaa) 
f7VS»7  '«>m  the  129  system  can  nardly  be  <loiM£J 
11;^^    »  intimately  assocbted  in  ««*«-  — aaAMI 
673xxx».  rti^ijon  |g  ,58  :220  ::9:8; 

the  descent  took  place  b  not  ai 

57  of  silver  or  a  drachm.  \  of  330 

otherwise,  deriving  it  from  ^      ** 

the  drachm  is  }  oithe 

38*7.  and  the  ncit^.i 

37;  or  thirdly,  wMl 
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tiildinacqiBlaitgD«lii]«a,3  •iKlBba' Anlu.    Otba  ptv 
poacd  Atnvmtioattntt  Ibe  kat  or  ptk  mrttiot  u,*-'-^'^""     '"  ■>'*"-l 
■K  thii  uak  varied  fttuly:  u  [uucialu  (M) 
a  jjt.  BjaBddtlwndiiiiatoMii  tlwiitliei 


!]«,  orllw  (oU  and  tndi 


«pc» 


Btenre  lyiiBd 
while  tht  kmer 
iB.  *hicb  ii ' 


Xl 

to  the  dwkd  doi. 

ie  3M  unit  leeini  to  have  beeit  foiiiKd 
.uv  uiv  qiwH  famiuea  or  typH  of  IhaE  had  aiiicn.  .,  -. 
Ddnncb  (I«)  and  cue  at  Meopliii  {**).  Undo  Ibe 
bovcvcr,  it  becane  the  greai  uait  ol  ^ypi.  and  u  vciy 
in  the  later  litentyie  in  cxma^uence  (18,  SS).  The 
«>!»  (11)  o[  Pulediy  1.  (ivei  aiO'b,  and  Ihciul  they 

.-_■_-.. .^^  averafe  (33)  of  the  whole  «ciioj  at 

■.™.,..m.."^(„llcvinogl  ItaiHcribMa 

eaity u tiie  tub ceniury  B.C., thctnbutc ol Iht  RuTcimu,  oTNaiia- 
nina.  Meftddo.  Anaukasa,  ir.  (J4),  iion  a  buitol  4S4-4&t  lu"»-  w 

Kihekeb  (A  talent)  ot  ii6  inuu.    The  coiiuaaiwu  ireiiht  al 
y  (44)  i>  (Ik  •hekei.  avcraiiic  J14.    lacnaaie  it  ixuienl  the 


nokmia  beiaE  aiC  TJie  "aiien[ciii"'b>  Revinixit 

-'^B  IB  th*  papyri)  (W  oat  sf  5  iIkIkIi,  gr  mgi]:- — 

1,  and  became  after  16a  lc.  a  wd^ht  uiut  for  ci 


Mniglhi 
1.(1,11 


TlwiyMcid  *ai — 


Fioir  the  Pbotnidan  crtnaie  it  wat  adopted  I 
it  a  ihkUcb  w  Eive  the  Eonlinual  evidence!  of  1 
J»id>  (bekel,  both  fiom  coim  (aiaiL  iij)  and  ' 
tlie  qomioB  ol  (he  early  thekel  we  have  noticed 
la  Phoenicia  and  iUa  Minor  tiM  mlna  wan  iperially  nude  in  tlie 
lorn  with  <vo  breaatt  (44).  Igtuch  neiKliii  av^arinf  ^oo('ii4]; 
and  thence  it  patted  into  Greece,  mure  in  ■  double  vslue  ol  ii.ioo 
(~iu).  From  Phoenicia  thla  naturally  became  the  main  Pvnic 
nit;  abninieiirMit  from  I0I  (U).  maAed  too.  tlva  a  dnchnt 
iilj6ars7(ii4-ii8):anda  Panic  iimipt  ion  (II)  nannie  drachmae 
-ij  Aiiic.  and  .-.  s}  to  5acTain9()ie-it6)i  whilea  pnbably  later 
Hii.  of  ■  macble  dlik.  iMnTcanhaEe  (4^>ho«  MS,  Gi^ri' from 
inioij*.  InSnin  it  wu  t]6  to  1)6  in  different  lerie*  (In.  and 
it  ■  •  quearion  whether  the  Nfatnliate  drachmae  of  58-55  an  not 
Fhoeaioan  rather  than  Phocaie.  In  luty  tMi  mine  tiecame 
aatirraliaedH  and  formed  the  "  Italic  mlna'*  oe  Hero.  Priieian.  Ac; 
■bo  in  double,  the  mina  of  3«  uncEae  01 10.800,-50  ihelieli  of  3 16; 
the  aTenfe  o(  41  »ri(hl>  gi™  JJ^O  (-JlJ-6),  and  it  wai  divided 

)M  KTipviM  (44).  The  talent  w»  of  110  minae  of  540a,  di  5°°o 
Aeketh  >hovra  by  the  talent  Irom  Hemboeum,  TA.  660,000  and  by 
Ike  wvicht  inicnbed  roKOO  cxxv.  11^.  115  libne)  taiehtdm 
ncioavu.  iii..  u.  talent  of  joooahekeh  (t)  (tbc  M  being  omiitcd: 
joM  aa  EpiphamudeKribea  thit  talent  aa  Hi  librae,  or  *  (-a) 

too  td  the  libra  ai  tlw  uiual  drachma  reckoning.  The  Atr^itdnan 
talent  of  FeMiu.  la.ooo  denarii,  ia  the  ame  laleni  again,  [t  ii 
hrlieTed  that  ihi*  mina +  11  undac  by  the  Ronuun  i>  the  oriiin  of 
the  AiatHC  rail  of  11  Dklyai,  or  ;«o  iraini  (iS).  which  i>  sid  I0 
have  been  eent  by  Karun  ai-IUahid  to  CItarkfnaEne,  and  «  to  have 
Dfifiaated  the  French  monetarypound  of  5666  cnint.  Bui.  ai  thii 
B  tnbably  the  tame  at  the  Enjliih  monetary  pound,  or  lower 


mote  Rkdv  Iha 
•ai  dincily  inl 


r  Ronun  eWaiia 
*"■   meSoloiy  hitherto,  i>  prominent  i 
Defenneh  plaimy  agreeing  oo  thii  ai 

KS      -- 


487 

(siiiait  in  CiKcia,  before  ihc  fntnl  PeniaB  colaan  (17)  abo*! 
380  B-c-  i>  Tartut.  164  graini:  Sdi,  169,  161,  15S;  TfagLdui.  158, 
161-155  later:  luoi,  166:  MalluK  i65-i54--a"ol  >bickcan  only^ 
•uainuij  be  datted  aa  Fenian;  bni  they  BEree  to  Ihia  aiandard, 

Khiial&c  The Mileiia'n or"  native "lyiiemol  Alia  Minor  (U)k 
fiadby  Hultsch  at  163  and  8t-6grjirj— the  toint  of  Mdetu.  ji») 

abundinl.     BAckfa  liecldei  that  the  "Aleiandrian  drachnB"wat 


I  of  the  Solonic  I 


80.5  ., 


oTRhodk^n.  or  Aisini 
Ktipiion.  (I).  Then  t 
Calcn  (2)  liao  imciat-l 
lS8dractnue-8lDa  1... 
in  llie  metrol^iitta  (Z).  and  tt 
drachmae;  the  drachjna  th 
wood  taktni :  Attic  ukni : 
which  ■>  60  minae  of  Sooo. 

ia-r-loOiantiLiH  nuna  li.-.j; 


'  Eaboic  laJenl  *70i 


'  Analccta  "  (2 

-..-ir*: 

lero,  Didymui).  aDd.-48o. 
ttalet  iha  Egyptiai   '"'  ~ 

Abydua  lion  tali....    

rSOXTO-a.    The  largest  weight 


ihich 


___      _.        -6  Roman  laknia.~ac  I.86ofli», 

cVH]eBll]i  12a  Antioch  minae  of  IJ.Soo  ot  1X77SO.  Thii  evidence 
ia  loo  diUtncL  to  be  tei  nude;  and,  ekactiy  coiiflTminx  aa  it  doea 
the  ^plian  wcighti  and  oun  wtiablt.  and  agreeii^  with  the  early 


^itlK  Uibute,  il  caDDot  baov 


579*00. 
Gieek  uiagei 


.  Tkii  lyttem,  Ibe  Aninei 

"  ponant  to  the  Greek  wu 

be  a  degradation  of  the 


ce:  h).byT 


:  and  (J)  by 

le  larac  number  uf  Efyptiaa  weiahta.  nor  in  the  Ptolemaic 
„..  in  wbKhbotkxandanliaRuicd.   The  lint  eumple  [M) 

"gold;,"  whicfaia;X»7-6.    Tw  other  marked  weights  arc  froa 

Memphll  (44>.lllowing30l -Sand  IQ6'4.and  another  Egyptian  101 'L 
The  range  ol  the  (14)  Nauoatit  weightiii  1S6 10  iw^Stvided  in  two 
■roupt  amaging_  190  and  i»6,  equal  to  the  Greek  mooeury  and 
trade  variciiea.  Ttolcmy  I.  and  If.  a)»  itrucV  a  lerici  olcoini  (^) 
averaging  109.  In  Syria  haemaiilewghlt  are  lound  (M)aveia^nf 
196-5.  Ujvidcd  into  99-a.  49-6  and  J4-S;  and  the  ume  division 
is  shown  by  gold  rings  from  Egypt  (38)  of  34'9.  In  the  medical 
papyrut  (38)  a  wei^l of  |  kat  ia  used,  which  islhoughl  lobe SyiianJ 

f^din  S^;  ani°lbni^U  of  I  and  7^1  an  niy*^re  m 
Egypt  eaopl  at  Drfenoek  (I«).  on  the  Syrian  coad,  where  Ihry 
abound.  So  we  iwve  tkns  a  wciaht  of  20^-191  in  Eg>'pt  on  marked 
weighta,  joining  ttiercloTe  compieiely  with  tlie  Aeginetan  unit  in 
Eoypt  ol  log  to  186,  »d  coinage  of  19^  and  srongly  emnetted 
with  Syria,  when  a  double  mina  ol  Sidon  (U)  it  10,460  or  soX 
~  ~  ~  ~  Pnbaiilv  iKlrire  any  Creek  coinage  we  nnd  thit  among  tba 
""  ----*--  -'  " —  (44).  ranging  irom  20A  to  193-2  (or  104- 
t  range  from  the  earliest  E^^tian  down 

linaie.   TiirniiK  now  to  the  early  coinage, 

wci^t  kept  up  (17)  at  Samoa  (wi).  Miletus  (soi), 
10),  Methymna_aiiJ_Soc(>sii_^(i—   — ni— ^f— >- 


weigbtt  of  Trtw  ( 
Wi-6),  Mjuucovcrint  the 

K'seetbeLh-' 


S'wid'"diri''''' 


r  li^|hH""EgypAl»"g™p."."''>r('  «  l?"  j 

tlKPtoleoisicieiiMsf  194.   At  Atbcnatheold 

.  „jkinat  ijeof  hitdr*cbDiK(U)or«Soograini.ai 

irliest  drwchinae,  tbowing  a  ttatar  of  106;  and  ihi 

:  the  Hade  nitaln  Alhcnt.  at  lean  DntiliboLC..  bi 

-      ~  -  h  it  eqaalled  only  158  Attic  draEhmae. 

■iS?i'.r,itii"(."™.fi£'-'-'*2'- 

_. jiaiimum  of  200  ai  Pharae  to  i«i 


"  «?"'■  EpP*' ."•>'■ 


ntly  lor  «ilha  gold  or  ailviT. 
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lo  Italy,  bat  in  X  atnattet  mulliplr  of  35 
:  miiu;  II  Italian  wn^hli  (44)  bearings 


clo«t  but  The-  Roman  c 


liade  wrighti.  Of 


iaclosd»-j977™niiHcAoliheoibt(iw 
Iho  wciibc  IP  B  desraded  (ana,  and  ihc  tool  p 


ind  Tecflgnind 
Kamin  in^ra  t< 

.  ,.0  Italy  wi> 

-i.ii^rdi.  the 

'K™  not 


Ibcm.i.  J.v,--.i>  L.lwr,^,,  u,  „  .        toKmarlml 

Briliih  MuKUDi  (Ml  btlon^ng  together  vuy  4700  to  516S.    The 

tht  rr^trt  nwht  being  the  centumnoiH 
wdghtaVerc  vmhI  to  Ihne  Irtxq  the  tree 

(nd  the  Ricnili  alter  Conitanline  had  the  nam 

Ul).  Irom  1  to  I0X1J.J8  palm,  ahowini  a  HI 
SiyianliDe  tunea  in  Egypl  gla»  vai  used  lor  c 


n  gl  493.000.    Otbcr 


I  A^ena,  and  <•  Ihence  aHed 
ih-ln.  I.r  nIHer  than  ;<-  :■"■"- 


ats 


iorm  of  tnc  i?9  ahelcel,  increaaed  to  1^  oa  In  adopti — 
I.    Bui  tbe  Egyptian  weight*  render  thij  view  Impoaiible. 

19  being  mulli^ied  by  30  and  60.  while  the  6j  or  134  ■• 
ly  _X»5.  40.  50  and  100.     Hence,  allhoiLgh  ;he  tin-  rr^tf^ 


to  130  10  tjB  (63-69).     Hiillich  reclrona  on  a  ratio  ol  m 

tlieni,  and  this  U  very  near  the  tme  valon;  the  I  ng 

67-3,  Ibe  Aiaynan  ahould  be  179-1,  and  thii  h  jur  ''  ild 

coinage  weight.  We  may  perhaps  ace  the  aenaeof  thi  rh 

another  ayRein.   Tla  Surain  tyKem,  ■>  we  have  i  ib- 

■bly  fanned  by  binarily  >F>vid1nj  the  10  iheliela,  or  nd 

it  had  a  lilmt  (Abydut  lionl  sTuoo  dnchnue:  ihi  lly 

Identica)  with  the  talent  o(  6000  Anle  dcaehmae.    S  ui 

the  Sofiain  nUem  wai  Kicaceilaially  divided  lor  t  ih 

wa>  alterwaidi  adopted  by  Sohn.    Such  aeenia  i]  rty 

biilory  of  it.  and  thii  ia  in  exact  accord  with  the  full  uti^ia^i  U4.,^h[ 
ol  eadi  lyacen.    In  Enpt  the  itwaa  value  at  Naucntia  (Ml  waa 

a,  vtiilE  al  DeieiiBd  (M)  and  Menphia  Mt>— pnbablr  tather 
ei^twaaftio.  The  ImeoltbeinHipiDEH  not  alike  in  diiltmt 
plieei,  ihoiiln^  Ibat  no  dlaljnct  lanufea  had  arim  before  the 
diiluiuin  of  rim  unit  ill  Ecypti  but  the  uaul  rango  ia  63-5  to  69.0. 
Neil  il  it  found  at  Troy  (44)  la  three  caaea.  all  Mgh  eianpki  ol 
6S-1  lo  6<-7;  and  thtae  are  vtry  inponant,  ainc*  they  cannot  be 
dltuclated  tron  the  Greek  Aiiic  nnii.  and  yet  they  are  ol  a  variety 
asfarmncnredaamiy  be  frmn  the  half  ol  the  Awnan,  which  rawa 
there  fion  iij.sts  131 :  thut  the  diRereaccol  unit  bctweea  Awyran 
and  Attic  id  thae  earlieat  of  all  Gieak  wdghti  ia  very  itrofiflly 
■narked.  At  Athena  ■  lo*  variety  of  Ibe  unit  wai  adopted  for  ihe 
coinage,  troe  to  the  objeet  of  SoIod  in  deprcciailng  debit;  and  the 
Irel  (ninage  i>  of  osly  bi't.  01  icarcelv  within  the  nnn  n(  ihr  trade 
weighct  (U] :  ttUM  aeeina  to  have  bee 


*a,  Athena  slowly  increased  >»  coin  weljjbt  up  to  66'6h  or  but 
le  under  the  trade  average-  It  gradually  tuppUntcd  the  Aefinetad 

1  adopted  by   Philip  anil  Aleiaiiiler  flT)   for  their  mat  (oM 


jaual  trade  valuei  in  Greece  (44),  the  tncan  of 
:  If  they  vary  more  than  (he  Egyptian  examniea, 
'  .'  botn  above  and  below  the  main  body,  which 
r..  i.let  with  the  Egyptian  welgfaiL  ^  The  gieater 

1,.^.  »  that  there  wai  a  light  aod  a  h^v?  ayMno. 

/!.'i.  In  tcade  both  the  minae  were  divided  in  (. 
;■  rdlcu  of  the  drachmae.  Thia  unit  poued  alw 
I.e.  of  Picenum  and  the  doable  ol  the  Elrurion 
divided  in  unciae  and  aciipuloe 


t::J'; 


TTlnU. 


toil..  .M".".'.  .!  and  divisoot  (Hero,  Didymutl;  (he  Aaiiochian 
lal.  ,1;.  K^ujl  iLi  ii.i-  Aliic  (Hero):  the  treaty  of  the  RDmani  with' 
Anliochut,  naming  ulcata  of  go  libm,  !.<.  nina  ol  16  unciae;  Ihej 
Roman  mina  in  Egj-pl,  of  isundae.  probably  the  aamedimlniihed; 

l^pt  till  the  middle  aiea,  a*  Jabarti  and  the  "  kfUb'i  guide  "I 
both  naihe  the  rail  miari  (of  Caint)  aa  144  dirhenif-6760. 

AuTHOBiiiES.— (I)  A.  Aurta,  Mflrdiu  iiyUiaiu  (iSBo):  UV 
A.  B4ckh.  Uamhrtulu  UnUrnJunm  (iSjB)  (general);  (l)  P.- 
Bonoloiti.  Dtl  priMiUtt  atiu  iruie  (isai):  74)  J.  Bnndii.: 
MiH..  Utii-.  iirrd  CaMa-HfamfiSb^  (ipecially  AMyrian);  (5) 
K.  Brugich.  ia  Ztili.  tt.  Sf.  (1S70)  (EHuirm  U.  F.  Chabaa, 
Dilrnoaaliim  ml^MiXi^i'i  (Egyptian,  voluoiei):  (7)  Id.,  Xa. 

(8)  ld..2lKtr./.  ngvAL  5Bntljbl'(lS67.  p.  37:  187a,  p.  I»)  (^jitiait 


Oiiitoiy  of  Engllih  m 
5KiiAiril]  (1S7O  (Au 


(10)  ia..  tlimlk  Rrp.  4/  Waitniii 


fcgvmjan^Mji) 


(i»7S)  (ABiyria--.,  ,-. 

(Creek  volomeflj  (W)  Eiaenlofir  2li£*r.  «f  Sf.  (1878)  (Egyptian 
hon):  (13)  W,  Coltnuchell,  in  fin.  ^g^f'.  <l«St).  177  (Egyptian 
*nthti)i(U)CW,Coodwia,inZ;Ktr.df.50.  (1873).  p.ibi£«)i 
(ISr  B.  V.  Head,  in  ATwi.  Cb«.  tiSjiit  116]  Id..  3^.  ItuL  H 
Bi'ktri  (1S79}  (tyitenu  of  weight):  (IT)  Id.,  Hulcriii  luauniai 
(18S7)  (enential  for  uin  niaghu  and  hiuory  of  watemi);  (U)  F. 
HuliKh.  Criaki^ki  und  rimuclu  Itttrelaii  (i8Bj)  (eiientiil  foe 
!;.«..„  .~l  ra™„m«.tnl  lad,);  (19)  LixliJn.  inJiii.J(«t  (1S81). 
))    Lecmaras    Mcmuneu    fgyfilirni    (1B3S) 

rwtr^'^lian  ""c\it,u)Ta3)'^r\m 

Id,'sj^*(i«  tlJlSoj/ur/'ld.!'^y'utr^."J^'j"';.'ai^i  Ij'Cisi 
(i^3i):(iIlld.,Aaii>slu.  Ldesiil  (prinuplc^.  I.  i <,  and  curvn  of 
weigh  till  (19)  Id..  rnl>^,Ml8B7)  (li>l<an<rt<.r..  .  .  (»)  \i..Atik. 
/ifi-.  (l893),  4I9(weiabla.Egyp<un.ai:.|.  (}|J  1.:  .Prac.Rn.Sot. 
&..n.  (i8t3-iTfi4).  aS4  ImileJ;  \m  R.  S,  Foul, ,  ;- J  ifai.  t.1.  ^ 
Cc'n!,£iyp<i(»)  Vaiqucl  QliCifB.  Eiiai  lur  i!^  '.  ttmtl  mtOiofti 
(I    yi)  (geneial.  arid  mecially  Arab  and  roin'V  '^1  ^  Xtcerdi  cj  Ikt 

Jfr  (t-  (iMl)  (many  papeia  on  Egyptian  ui,.l.-.  mcaiura.  and 
CD, Hi);  (36)E.  T.  Rogcrv  iJum.  Ctrim.  (18731  l.\i..l  llaB  weiihli): 
(3V.  M,  H,  ^LiviircTiii  Jp.r.  As.  SxAth-.i'.  l:  ...Jilinn  of  Elia. 

at  \..^.u  ^.I.h  „„.^  (,..„-,,. I, >.v.  I,.,  I.;.,,.,..  .  u   ..  .nce);Schil]bach 


i;'i"(E^pi'ilin'»eigh'ir;'(4Z)'ii:  tannery".  Rn^'acli.  iR.  15J;  (41) 

Ercac  amount  ol  material  of  weighinat  oi  wcighia  of  iroy  (supplied 
^mjugh  Dr  Scbliemana'i  luodacai),  Mcmpbia,at  tbe  fiiitiib  MoKiun. 
Turin,  &c  (W.  M.  F.  P.) 

m.    COUUEXCUL 

f.  ^eflOHffHofLmr.— The  dcDODiination  of  Irade  weiifhti  and 
measures  ai  present  uied  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  leprrwnlcd 
by  "  Board  of  Ttade  itsnditdt,"  by  which  Bre  legtjated  (he 
■cTuntcy  of  tbe  eommoa  wti^u  4nd  dmuuki  huKiltd  in 

Imf^al  iltatans  tl  lim^—iaa  feel,  it  feet  »r  a  duin-ol 


rd  o(  Trade  Model  RegulatienL  1891 1  Weight!  and  Meai 


a,  iB^B.  18 


IS  indin:  yud  oT  ifi  incho,  ),  1. 1,  fy  yud,  nul.  Indi.  ud  dwdcci- 
nul.  rfcQBul  and  bumjr  jan.  ol  ihc  Uch. 

/•ptrjrii  x/aiurii  if  taOiifi(>.— Liquid  inniijin  (mm  ja  aalloiu 
Id  I  ancFii.  quirt,  pinl,  f  pinl.  vSl.  I  eIII,  1  lill.  oVv  meatuRt 
•'b^cUb.MpKk.fXn.qVrtlFiiit^J^nl.    ^' 
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S  iitt-fc:  Ji'iiS'S  Sfrfif;:; 


.    u  a(  Ihe  ounce  mqr  L 

ApMlucaria'  WtitUi.—io 
f  ot;  J,  1  dmchr-     


1   Inde    mctik    vrighti  ud  d 
(t8q7)  huuUcd  LB  ilKipi.  b..  ti  which  there  11 
o<  Tnde  Mudinh,  are  set  o 


- — -. ,  .    .         4-54S9SJI  L 

pound  {7000  miii.(-    0-4S3S9J4]  kj. 


-...sasaSS^afll:^ 


—  0    —a  „ 


il  M«nc  Tnle  Wdfbu  u 


Capmilj.—M  Bln»;  10  liliM  or  <>«alilrr;  J.  1.  1.  O-J,  O-J. 
D-t   (d«dliif«li  •mi,  a^a.  ant  (muUUrJi  o-ooj.  o<m,  (moi 

Wtiiiu, — ».  10.  J.  I.  I  luk«nmi:  soo  la  1  EiainiM:  s  la  1 
dfldffnjii:5  to-i  crntfi^nm;  j  »  t  raimgniii.  (Sarin  j,  3,2,'i,Lt. 
with  ■  dupKoli  imglii  (4  ■■  a.") 

3.  Efwnaltntt.—TU  DUlric  cqiuvilentl  ol  Ihe  unili  of  the 
mdnc  (yucm  in  Inmi  ol  ibe  ia^ienal  lyitem.  u  rccilcubud 
in  iSoTi  *"  ■*  I^o**' — ' 

•  Mttrit  B^BfUii.  lOai'i  Pilnten  (1I9O- 


w:B.  capacity  :C.  and  D,  wdiliU. 

t  vf  the  Dtrr  in  caneiH  may  abo  be  derived  ai 


The  com^iDB  for  IMipnalurc.  (a'  F..  II  -00906  in-:  hence 
>9-9D9(  iochei.  One  inch-lj*  ram,;  alu  29-9a94XlS-4 
-™*9l76;  and  7S9'*9'7'<'X"-«"'J77 -7*0-137  sun.    F>  ■>  ibe 

f,  the  deoaity  (im»ii  i97j8)cifdry»ir,CDnuioing4  vdIk  of  ca  rbonic 
ackUn  to.ooo  vol).;  (-i6-fi6;'C.:  B -760  137  mm.  of  mmuTy  al 
0*.  bt.  tl',  lod  at  lea-levH.  Coefficient  o<  eipaMicin  a(  atr 
-iKKn67;  A  nercuiv  at  o*  C- 13-50^  ^  ia  Ibe  defliBty  of  water 
alU'F.  <i6-«67*C.)-i>-99886ii.   j<,  the  deaaity  c(  the  biua  a> 

Fmn  lb*  aboicil  Idlowa  tlnl  P-4-Ha7«17  ^  Thefefore— 
I  pUoo  •  PA-998S61 1  -  t'Hi96ji  littea. 


al»  oi  ihe  ii 
cilcutaudio 
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I  9116  dolui 


and  &  unijorm  ayiteni  of  local  verificalion  i 
■  3.  &««.— In  the  verification  qI  wrijhti . 
of  emr  it  permitted  to  punuTacturrn  and  vca 
to  be  idipowbla  to  make  Ivn  wf  ighii,  or  iwi 
that  bawcoi  them  tome  difference  nuy  lUI 

thit  martin  (loleinincc,  innHdjr  nr  altoii: 


:by  miinUinfd. 


Board  of  Trade 


■nini  in  l._ 


r  apothccai 

_.-..,— I.  ^..-.™P?:.t" 

ETiilowrfJo ,_,.  . 

6.  Foreitn  ICeifUi  aw'  ireaiurei.-~ThrouKhoul  Ihe  Briilih 
Empire  Ihe  imperial  syticm  of  wcighis  and  mcasum  ii  legsL 

Id  RussU,  u  in  the  Uniled  Kingdom  and  Ibc  Uniled  Suies, 
ihe  national  weighu  and  meuura  are  Followed  (|  3  above), 
although  Ihe  use  of  metric  wcish"  and  mcnsun*  is  permissive. 

In  India  the  native  wFighii,  &c.,  andcnl  and  atbiltaty, 
arc  slill  follawed.  In  iKS^  ihc  British  yard  wu  adopted  lot 
Lhe  whole  ol  India  (Measuiesot  Length  Act)  at  a  noraiil  ttmpcta- 
lurc  of  Ss*  F.  as  stindardiud  la  Ihe  imperial  yard  at  61°  F. 
The  mettii  system  was  also  intmdueed.  mairJy  for  raDiray 
purposes,  in  1870  and  1S71  (IndLui  Acts).  Certified  measures 
of  the  yard,  foot  and  inch  are  kept  by  the  CamnuuionGn  of 
Police  at  Calcutu,  Madras  and  Bombay. 

In  fltandardizine  a  weight  for  use  In  India,  correction  haa  to  be 
nude  for  iKe  weient  of  air  displaced  by  lhe  mAlcrial  liandard.  and 

6.J-  (Calcutta),  g.{| 


are  taken..  The  ' 


lola" 


ic  CovBnment 


r:  and  So  ulaa  maka  the  "  Covb 


}.  Culamaty  Wiigklt  and  Ucaiurtl. 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  wdl  as  in  provi 
countries,  old  local  and  customary  den 


e  been  prahibited  by  law. 


use,  although  their  use 
So  powerful  it  cuitom 


8.  i<(iiialJoa.~In  everyday  transactfoni  «dth  reference  10 
weighia  and   meaturea,   the  British  legisktiiK  aba  eiAiics 

'  Cr.P.U.  ProiiiKrtaia  litm).  p.  IJS.  ,.      . 

•  RtsulaliixiL  BlrniinEham,  Clufow.  London,  Maachoter,  &c. 

>  R^rt  Select  Commitiee  lii^;  tfoitnTi  Ifsa«k»l.  W.  A. 
Browne  (l«91):  Report*  H.M.  Seprcacmativet  Abnsd,  Famgn 
Office,  I9a»-I9iii. 
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>riung  dais,  as  in  cbedung  the  < 
used  in  nana  in  Great  Britain,  over  which  bulruments  wages 
are  paid,  and  in  the  inspection  of  similar  instruments  used 
ui  factories  and  vmikihops.  The  Merchandise  MarLs  Act  1EIS7 
makes  ll  an  olFencD  abo  to  apply  in  trade  a  false  deKriplion. 
as  10  the  number,  quantity,  measure,  gauge  or  wei^t  of  goods 
sold;  and  this  Act  appear)  to  teach  oSenccs  that  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Acts  may  perhaps  not  reach. 

Q.  PkanoiCulUal  Wdtl^  ami  J/nnrei.— By  the  Medical 
Act  of  iSjg,  and  the  Act  of  iftei,  the  General  CouncS  of  Medical 
Education  and  RegisI  tation  of  the  Uniled  Kingdom  are  anthoriied 
to  issue  a  "  Fhaimacopoeia  "  with  reference  to  the  wnghta  and 
mcawire*  used  in  the  preparation  and  diipensng  of  drugs,  &c. 
Pbaimacopoeia  inued  by  the  Council  in  iSqS  nukea 


a  alter: 

a  be  used  by  the  Pbannacopoei 
lUTposes.  however,  the  use  of  it 
1  all  paiagraphv  relating  to  i 


legal  ti 


if  1864.  For  all  phinnaceuiical 
melric  system  alone  is  employed 
alyu,  whether  gravimetric  or 
capacity  the  Pharmacopoeia 
iperial  measuring  vessels  graduated  at  the 


ire  of  Gi°  F.     The  < 
re  define! 


.  of  tl 


The  new  Phannacopoda  also  fallows  foreign  practice,  and 
employ*  metric  measures  cf  capacity  and  volumetric  vessels 
graduated  at  is-J  C,  or  60°  F.  Specific  gravity  hollies  arc 
also  adjusted  at  Ao*  F.,  the  figure*  indicating  specific  gravities 
b«ng  quotientl  obtained  by  dividing  in  each  instance  the  weight 
o[  the  solid  or  liquid  by  Ibe  weight  of  an  equal  bulh  of  water, 
both  taken  at  60   F.> 

10.  Cavffis. — *^Gaugct,"at  understood  at  one  iLme.  included  only 
Ihoie  used  in  lhe  meaiufemenl    '  '— ■     -    ■      - 


le  fundacneiital 
itfo 


For  engineering  and  nunufacturiiH  purpoae* 
near  gauges  are.  however,  now  uaed.  adjuated 
I  unit  oTmeatuR  as  the  inch:  although  in 


used  df  artdlrary 

A  atandard  gauge,  however, 

bawd  an  lhe  Inck.  but  havii 

No.  50(0401  Inch)  to  meet 

II.  5CWI.— The  screw  i 

terewa  used  In  workshops  ] 


vires  and  (lai  mclals. 


erica)  HKL  having  no 
!;h  are  nrdy  accurate. 
Council.  August  iSSj), 
itrom7(o(o.sinch)to 


ifMfetiinlengih.  Theprobable 

:h;  but  the  accuracy  of  leadini 

appear  lo  be  deiira 
s  of  an  inch  10  the  1 
erificatkm  ti  "  guii 


itly  verified.    For 

~!><hU,o  produce 

tdacrrw 

... .ly  for  the  venficntlon  <A  "  goidina  tcrrwa  " 

[or  Baiecnl  uae  In  worksbona.'  Attempts  in  thb  d 
orififiaKy  made  Iw  Whliwenh,  Clement ,l>onkni.  Rov 
Dtherm.  tiut  we  still  rued  a  higher  accuracy  in  icrew-lB 
12.  EdiuatMai. — Ordinary  arithmetic  nooks  often 
emxs  to  local  and  customary  wcMita  and  measures  and  to  obsolete 
tenua  d(  ud  praclicat  use  to  childrea.  It  appears  to  be  desirable, 
as  the  ( jmunitlec  of  Council  on  Education  have  done,  to  rectiniu 
only  rhhf  leeal  lyttcnis  of  w^ghta  and  ncawret — the  impenafand 
metric.  The  Education  Code  el  Regulatuos  for  iwo  neacribei 
that  thf  tables  of  weiRhis  and  neatures  to  be  learned  include  thoee 
only  wlticli  are  in  ordinary  vae,  vie.  in  all  classes  or  forms  above 


ICapaeitj— ouane.. 
In  Codi^  Btandaroa  abovt 
ublfssf 

mulltpla  and  auKmullIi 


n.  yd.,  Ft.  and  inch, 
ushel,  ok,,  gall.,  at.  and  pi. 
the  Glin,  in  addition  to  the  foregsint,  th* 

t,  mod,  pok.  yd.,  ft.  and  inch. 

lies  ol  the  metric  mtem,  and  la  Ihe  ad- 
im  uniformity  in  tde  method  of  fomlnt 
n  of  the  unil^jre,  under  this  Code,  le  be 


ij,  itei :  Coal  Mines  Regula- 
itkat  Society.  I«M. 


'  Msrkns  and  Fairs  {Ci.,..-, , , 

tton  A<3  1897;  Factory  and  Workshop  Ac 

Tlurnaish:^  (iqoi)^  Calendar  Phai 

•Order  in  Council,  gtlh  August  lUl. 

'  5yilfiifalifai  ifis  lil  tmlottni.  Thury  (Geneva.  187I). 
Soc,  d'EncDuraiemeDI  poui  I'lnduslne  Nalionale.  Pa 
B^uct  tt  British  AtiBciatieii  on  Soew-lkRads.  19(10. 


COMUERCIALI 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


given  to  the  schobrt  lBSuiidAr(bIV.,V.,VI.aii4Vn.  AtApmMra* 
tion  for  this  it  it  suted  in  the  Code  that  it  will  be  useful  to  give  in 
Standard  MI.  (arithmetic)  elementary  lessons  on  the  notauon  of 
'    '     'fractions.    (See Autumbtic.) 


FoUf  tff  Qi»  Principal  P»reign  Wkigkts  and  litasvrta  nam  in  use,  and 
ofUuir  Eg^ifolents  in  Imperial  or  in  Metric  Weights  and  Measures. 


Almude  .     .     .     Portugal  . 
Anoman  (Anuno-  Ceylon 

roam,  Amomam) 
Ara    ....     Italy  .     . 
Archio,  or  kc-       Turkey    . 

shin 


Archin    .     .     .    Bulgaria . 

Archine.  or  Ar-      Russia 

chinne 
Ardeb     .     •     .    Egypt     . 

APC     •        •        •        r  . 

Area  .     .     •     •    Spain       . 
Arpent   .     •     •    France 

(Canada   . 

Arroba   .     •     .     Portugal  . 

Spain 
Artaba  .     •     .     Persia 


Aune 


Barilo     .  . 
Bat.  or  Tical 

Batman  .  . 

Bchir     .  . 
Bern 

Botsaeau.  . 
Boutylka 

Bra^      •  » 

Braccio  .  .■ 

Brasae    • 

Braaa      .  • 
Bu.  or  tsubo 

Bushel    ,  . 


.     Belgium  . 

France    . 

Jersey 
.     Rorac 
,     Siaoi  .     « 
.     Persia 

Turkey  . 
.  Arabia  . 
,  Turkey  . 
.  Belgium . 
.     Russia 

•  Portugal  . 

•  Spain 
Rome 

•  France 

.    Argentina 
,     Japan 

•  U.  States 
Canada   . 


1 


Bander  .     .     .     Netho-Iands. 
Cabot     .     .     .    Jersey     .     • 

Candy    .     .     .     Bombay 

Madras 
Cantar    .     .     .     Turkey 
Cantara  (nccoIo     Italy  . 
CaiMcha  .     .     .     Pccsia 
Catty     ...     China 

N.  Borneo 

Siaro  . 
Cawnie  ...     Madras 
Cental    .     .     .     U.  States 

Canada 
Centimmme    . 
Centilttre     .... 
Centimetre  .... 
Centimetre.  cirf>ic  (cc)  . 
Centimetre,  square  . 
Centner .     .     •    Austria 

Denmark 
'  Switaertaad 

Chain     .     .     .    Canada   . 

Cyprus    . 
Chang .  .     •     .    China      • 

Siam  .     . 
Chapah  .     .     .    N.  Borneo 
Chce.  See  TakU, 
Chek      .     .     .    Hong  Kong 
Chenica.     •     .     Penia 
Chlea    .     .     •    China 
Ch'ah      .     .     •    China 


i6-8  litresu 

0'699  quarter  (dry  ncaauitX  5*6o 
busheto. 

I  metric  are,  1 19.6  sq.  yds. 

I  new  archin  (Law  1881)  »i 
metre  (A9*37  inches)  >  10  par* 
maks  (decimetres)  •  too  khats 
(centimetres),  i  mill  ••  1000  ar- 
chins  (kilometre).  Pharoagh*" 
ID  mills.  Another  pharoagh  "^ 
2  hours'  journey. 

o-7s8  mciTt  (masons). 

o*68o  metre  (tailors). 

28  inches,  or  071 12  metre.' 

5*147    bushels    (Customs).  S 

Dushels  (old  measure). 
"•  100  sq.  metres  ■■  1 19*6  sq.  yds. 
I  metric  are. 
r  Legal  arpent  was  equal  to  100  sq. 

perches- 51 -o?    metric    ares. 

m  Quebec  ••  180  French  feet. 
14-68  to  15  Idloerammes. 
Klayor  >■  ^'55  gaUons.or  I  cantara. 
I  •809  bushel. 

Mcnor"2-76  gallons  OiQuids). 
I  metre.    Formerly  1*312  yard. 
1885  metre  (1813). 
4  feet. 

12-834  gallons^ 
334  grams. 

6)  lb  av.;  vaiies  locally. 
— 10  ocks. 

439*45  ^  av-»  nearly* 

I -08^  mile  (old  measure). 

15  litres. 

1*353  pint  (wine  bottle). 

2*22  metres. 

0-670  metre  (commercial). 

Bracdosi'ara*"  39*528  inches.      « 

5*328  feet. 

5-682  feet. 

3*0306  square  metres. 

{2150*42     cubic    inches,     about 
0*969x4    imperial    bushel.      I 
.  bushel* 8 gaibns* 33 quarts "i 
64  pints. 
3*471  acres  (old  hectare). 
10  pots,  or  4  gallons,  i  quart  3 

gills  impenai  measure. 
560  lb  av. 
493*7  Ih  av. 

124*7  R>  av.  (old  weight). 
74771  Jb  av. 
0-58  gallon. 
i4lbav.    See  rod. 
I }  lb  av. 

3*675  lb  av..  or  ^  hap. 
1*322  acre. 

1 100  lb  av.   (As  in  Great  Britain.) 

■Hsp'«*-o-«54.pa»o. 

-rJ,  htre* 0*07  gill. 

«o-394inch«rhm. 

mo*o6i  cubic  inch,  or  1  ex. 

*o*i55  square  inch. 

50  kilogrammes  *>  1 10*231  lb.  av. 

50  kilogrammes'  110*231  lb.  av. 

50  kilogrammes  •110*331  tt>> 

66  feet. 

o*33  pic. 

10  ch^ih  - 1 1  ft.  9  inches  (Traatty). 

3*675  lb. 
If  lb  av. 

14!  inches. 

0*289  gallon. 

58}  grains  (pilvcr  weight). 

Varies  throughout  China  from  II 
to  15*8  inches.  For  Customs 
purpoKs  Che  Treaty  ch'ih* 
14*1  inches,  and  5  ch  ih  - 1  pu. 


Ch'ih 


Peking 


Chilogramme 
ChinorC«tty 
Ching  .  • 
Ch'ing  .  . 
Chittack.  . 
Ch'ok     .     . 

Chao    .    . 

Chupah 


Chupak  .     .     « 

Collochun    .     . 
Coss .     .     .     . 
Covado  . 
Covid.  or  Cubit 


Covido   .     . 
Covido  (Creat) 
Cuartillo      .     , 


Shanghai 

luly  .     . 

China 
China 
China 
Bengal     4 
Corea 

China 
Singapore 

Malacca  . 
Straits  Settle- 
ments 
Persia      , 
Bengal    . 
Portugal . 
Madras   . 
Bombay  . 
Siam  . 
Arabia 
I     .     .     . 
Spain 


Daktylon  (Royal)  Greece 
Daribah  .  .  Egypt 
Decagramme  .... 

Decalitre 

Decametre 

D^Siatina  .     .      Russia 


Decigramme    .     < 
Decilitre    .     .     . 
Decimetre .     .     , 
Decimetre,  cubic 
Decimetre,  square 
Denaro  .     .     . 
Dcunam      .     « 
Diraa,  or  DrAa, 
or  Pic 


Dirhem 


Rome 
Turkey 

(Egypt 

Turicey 
Egypt 


Djerib    .     . 
Dolla.  or  Dola 
Drachma     . 


Turkey   . 

Russia     . 

Nethcriands 
Turkey    . 

Drachm^  (Royal)  Greece 

Constantinople 

Dram.    See.Oike. 

Ducat     .     ^    .    Vienna    . 

Duim,   4     .     .    Nethcriands 


Eimer  . 
El  .  . 
EH    .     . 

EUa  .     . 
Elle  .     . 
Endaseh,  or. 
Htnd&zi 

Faltche  . 
Fanega  . 


Pass .     . 
Feddan  . 


Fen  «     . 
Fjerdingkar. 
Fod  . 

FogUetto     . 
Foot.     .     . 


Austria    . 
Nethcriands 
erscy 
Borneo 
Switzerland 
Egypt      .. 


fi 


Moldavia 
Argentina 
Portugal . 
Spain 
Peru  .     . 

Germany 
Egypt     . 


China     , 
Denmark 
Denmark 
Norway  . 
Rome 
U.  States 
Canada   . 
Amsterdam 
'South  Africa 
Old  Rhenish 


49» 

« 12*5  I  P"b^  works. 

*  I3-A  sutistics. 
"  i3*o  architects. 

*  13*7  common. 

»i3*i  tribunal  of  mathematical 

"13*3  Board  of  Revenue. 

■ii4*i  Customs. 

I  kilogramme. 

I  i  lb  av.  (Treaty). 

131  sq.  feet  (Treaty). 

73.600  sq.  feet  (Treaty). 

5  tolas,  or  900  grains. 

7l  in*  (Uaear);  13|  in.  (build* 

ing). 
181^  sq.  feet  (Treaty). 
I  *66  lb  av.  of  water  at  63*  F.|  as  a 

measure  of  capacity. 
144  OS.  av.  of  water. 
I  quart. 

1*809  gallon.' 
1*136  metre. 
0*66  metre. 
18  to  31  inches. 
18  inches. 
18  inches. 

18  inches  approximately. 
37  inches. 

I -16    litre    (dry);    0*504    litre 
uquid. 

I  centimetre. 

43*58  bushels  (Customs). 

■i  10  grms.  ■■  5*64  drams  av. 

«io  Rtres»3-3  gallons. 

■■  10*936  yards. 

■■3400  square  sagdnes«3*7 

acres. 
-i«j  Krm.  -1*54  grain. 
■  1^  litre •0*176  pint. 
*" 3*937  inches" 0*1  metre. 
« 1000  cc.  ■■61-024  cub.  in. 
->  100  sq.  ccntm.  ■»  15*5  sq.  in. 
18*17  i^rains  (old  weight). 
i  metric  are. 


(  27  inches  usually. 
}a»*3 


^  inches  Nile  measure. 
37  inches  (old  mca&urc  of  pike). 
1*761  dram  av.  (Customs). 
3*0884  grammes  (Cairo). 
I  hectare. 
0*686  grain. 
96  doll  •  I  zolotnick. 
3906  grammes. 
»54'3M  grains. 
1  gramme  (gold  weight}* 
' 57-87 1  grains.   See  (kh: 


53*87^  grains. 
I  centimetre. 

13*448  gallons. 

1  metre.    (Old  ell «  37*08  inches). 

4  feet. 

1  yard. 

0*6561  yard. 

Usually  35  inches. 


'  I  hectare,  43  area,  32  centiares. 
3*773  bushels. 
55-36A  litres. 
1*526  DusheL 
1 1  bushel. 

1*615  acre,  but  varies  locally. 
I  hectolitre. 
1*038  acre  (Masri).    Also  I*l37 

acre  locally. 
1.366  acre  (oM). 
5*83  grains  (silver  weigfat). 
o*9S&|  bushel. 
1*0297  'oot. 
0*5137  metre. 
0*8  pint. 
13  inches. 
Freoch  foot»i3*8  inches 

{ 11*147  i«.]old  measure. 
13*356  In.  J 
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1  fkcignnupep 


■boul  I  nilc-3te  pu.    ^ 

with  liDtita  oidi'ili. 
Ainull«5,h.os84i™n. 


-I'ISflBpint 

o-goiSi  lb  »v.-  Apoch.  Hvii~ 

0-4895  kilojrwninr.- 

I70-I  inint.    P»u1  loth,  ij;-* 

IS? 

SiBuk-nibit-iqtliKhB. 
0-2448  ItiLoffTAmme  (old  imiht). 
0-4&ts  tti  "V, 
4331-37  B™ln"->4  l»i«KJ. 

71I  ft  (aU  bUur). 
74-67  m  av.p  fadory. 


Bpratay. 


™rty,^ 


- 1000  c-d-  -M'^IS  coble  twt. 
-  "»  •'1^  decmttm- 10-7*4 

'  1-G91  binlKl. 
-rAi  mjllimttrt 

iooo™li^i(iwwiiril). 

i-9««kiloinin. 

-iAip»ni(M-o^i5(™iB. 

-tJn  Mtt. 

-D^aapl7  inch-iAi  ™. 


OOMlfERCIALl 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
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Mod 


nponm  . 
Nifi  .     . 

ObdM    . 
Ock  .     . 


Ocu^llo 
Oiuvo  . 
Oke  .     . 


Oaf* 

Once 

Onda 

Onie 

Ounce 


Netberiaads 


East  Africa 
Siam  .     . 

Crecot 
Turkey    . 


Spain      .  . 

Fx>rtu^ .  . 

Butgaria .  . 

Cyprus    .  . 

Egypt     .  . 

CmoB  • 

Turkey    .  . 

Portugal  .  . 

France     .  . 

Rome      «  . 

Ncthcdandft  . 
U.  States 


Packen   .     . 
PaUfo6  (Royal) 
Palm  .     . 

PaUno  .     . 


Russia 
Crceoe 
HolUnd  . 
Portugal  . 
Spain  .     . 

Para .     .     .     »     N.  Borneo 

Parah     .     .     .     Ceyfea    . 

Parasang.  Sec  Ptrsahh. 

Parmak.  See  ArcktH. 


I  tq.  yd».  Vaiiea 
locally. '  Shanghai  -6600  sq.  (t. 
(Municipal  Council).  By  Cus- 
toms Treaty  •■9ao*4l7  sq.  yds., 
baaed  on  cblh  ot  14*  I  tnraes. 

■  faectontrep 

«>io  kik3gramraes«"32-046  Jb  av. 

7f  krilaa. 
Hinch. 

t  decigiamnie. 

Legal  ock  (1881)  - 100  drachmas. 
New  batman*  10  ocks,  and 
kantar>»io  batmans  ock-i 
loiegramoie. 

0-29  litre. 

1-710  litre. 

■  •38  litre  (for  Ftquids). 
1*382  kilogramme  (old). 

2I  lb.  av.*400  drams  (Cypni»). . 
2*751    lb  av.   (Customs).  2-805 

D  (Alexandria). 
2*8o  lb -1*282  kilogiamme. 
1*33  litre. 
1*1518  pint.    2*834  n>  av. 

weight). 
28*688  grammes. 
30*59  grammes  (old). 
436- 165  grains. 

I  hectogntmme.  ioonxen*pond. 
Av.  ounces  437 -5  grains. 

1083*382  Ibav. 
I  decimetre. 
I  dcdmetre. 
0-22  metre. 
8-346  inches. 
90  lb  av.     . 
5*59  pints. 


(old 


Pasaecce 

P«     .     .     .     . 

Pteheus  (Royal) 

Pecul 

Pcrche    .     .     . 

Penakh.  or  Para- 
sang 
Pfuod     .     ■     • 


Bengal     < 
Portugal  . 
Oreece 
China 
France 
Canada   . 
Persia      . 

Germany 


Pmasia    . 
Switzerland 

Vienna    . 


f 


Pharaagh. 
Pic  .  . 
Picul 


See  Archin, 

.     .    Cyprus    .     .    2  feet. 

,     •     Japan      .     .   1 


seers. 

metre  (old). 
I  metre- 1*543  old  pedieuse 
.     133!  Jb  av. 

.    22  square  piedsdenrf.   In  Quebec 
18  French  feet. 
Probably  3*88  miles  ••  6000  guz. 

.  — 16 anaen -32 teth )   »m _^*„i,» 
loitol*2ilbav.|<*'*««"- 
Zoll.  pfunaC  1 872)  0500  grammes. 

•    Old  loU.  lb « I *io23  lb  av. 

.     500  nrammes  —  1 6  unze. 
Apotn.  pf.  -375  grammes. 

.    Pfund  «  560*06  grammes. 

ZoU.  pfuod  (1871)  •500gFsmmes. 


Kong   .     .   J 
North  Borneo 


ncU 

Pie    .     .     . 
Piede  Burgos 
Fied        .     . 

PieddeRoi. 

Filce  . 

Pint        •     « 

Pinte 

Pipa        »     . 


Pipe  .... 
Pishi.    SeeJCetfu. 
Poide  de  Marc  . 
Poksgada      .     • 
Potid      ,     .     • 

Fbt    .... 


Greece 
China 
Rome 
Spain 
Belgium  . 
Canada   . 
Paris.     . 
Turkey    . 
U.  Sutes 
France 
Portugal  . 


Gibraltar. 

France    . 
Portufal .     . 
Netherlands 

Denmark 
Switaerland  . 
Bdgium  .     , 
Norway  • 


A  measure  of  180  lb  weight  of 

water. 

0*648  metre. 

25  gallons  (dry  measure). 

1 1  '73  inches. 

11*13  inches. 

11 '81  inches— 10  pounces. 

12*79  inches. 

0*3248  metre. 

See  Dir'aa. 

0*8325  imperial  pint. 

0*931  litre. 

534  Ktrts  (OpOTtoX 

420  litres  (Li»bon). 

500  litres  (ofiiciaUy). 

105  to  126  gallons. 

0*3448  idlo«*8  onces. 

37*77  milliaietres. 

I    kilogramme.       Apothecaries 

pond— 375  grammes. 
i-7pint-4paegle, 
2*64  pmts  or  1*5  litre. 
l|litre(dry).    i  litre  (Hquid) 
0^5  litre. 


EVwoe     .     . 

P6ud.orPood 
Pound    .     . 


Pu     .     . 
Puddce  . 

Pulgada  . 
Fund.     . 


Quart     .     . 
Quarto    .     . 

Quintal  .     . 


Quintal  (metric) 
Quintale 

Rate!      .     .     . 
Rattel,  or  Rottle 

Kl       .... 

Rode      .     .    . 
RotU  or  Rottolo 


Rottol 
Rubbk>  . 

Sag^ne    . 
Scheffel  . 

bchepel  . 
Schoppen 


Sekkl 
Sen  . 
Ser  . 
Shaku 


Sheng     . 
Shih  .     . 
Sh66 
Skaal-pund 


Skeppe  .     . 
Skjcppe  . 
Stab  .... 
Stadron  (Royal) 
Stere  (metric)   . 
Stero  .     . 

9treepe  ... 
Stremma 

Stnch  « 

Striche    .     4     . 
Stuode   •     .     • 


Fntnoe    . 
Rusna 

U.  Sutes 


J 


CMoa 
Madras  . 

Spain 
Denmark 
Norway  . 
Sweden 


i'«66iBdk(old 

I  inch. 

0*016133  ton— 36  lb. 

Standard  troy  lb— 5760  grains. 

Avoir,  b—9000  grains. 
0*90283  lbav.(o*4095  kilogramme). 
7561   grains- 16  oc   Jeney-i 

Uvre. 
70*5  inches -5  ch^ih. 
3*to  pints.    100  culnc  inches* 

Covemment  puddce. 
oi^7  inch. 

1*1033  lb  av.,  or  500  grammes. 
0*4981  kilogramme. 
6560  grains.    Varies  locally. 
5500*5  grains  (apoth.). 


U.  Sutes 

Rome 

Portugal 

Spain 

Fkirtugal 

Argentina 

France 

Italy. 

Persia 
Arabia 

Japaa 


Denmark  . 
Netherlands  . 
Egypt      .     . 

Cairo. 

Alenndria     . 

Tutlcfey    .     . 


av. 


.See  Bsuftd. 

3-034bushda. 

3*46  litres. 

100  libras  (Castilian)  - 101*4  I 

58*753  kilogrammes,  or  139I  lb 

100  fibras,  or  101*37  lb  av. 

—  100  kilogrammes— 1*968  cirt. 

I  metric  quintal. 

1*014  lb  av. 

i*03  lb  av.,  neariy  (dry  measure). 

17*319  lb  av.  weight. 

3*440    miles    (itinerary;.   a-iiS 

miles  (natural). 
3*7^  metres. 
1  dekainetre. 
0*0005  lb  av.  (Customs).  0*9805 

lb  av.  (Govt.). 
3*306  lb  great  rottok>. 
0*715  lb  less  rottok).  .^ 

3*134  lb  great  rottok>;    RotUNO 

mina— I  oka. 
3*513  pintt  (old  measure). 
l*oi3  quarter  (dry  measure). 

7  feet. 

50  litres,  formerly  14*56  metaes 

(Prussia). 
I  decalitre. 

I  Utre,  formeriy  0*i  I  gallon. 
0*375  litre. 

1 18-615  square  yards  O9918  are). 
Government  seer— 3^  lb  av. 
Bengal,  80  tolas  weight  of  rice 

(heaped   measure),   about   60 

cubic  inches  (struck  measure). 
Southern    India— weight   of   34 

current  rupees. 
Madras,  25  id  ncariy. 
Juggcrat,    we^ht    of    40    local 

rupees. 
Bombay,  old  seer,  about  28  lb. 
Measure  of  i*86  pint, 
16  miscals,  or  1 136  grains  weight 

(Sihr). 

ilTolr. — In  India  thie  seer,  like  the  maund.  varies 
considerably ;  usually  4fi>  aeers  go  to  a  maimd. 


Russia 
Germany 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Iapan- 
ndia 


Ceykio 
Peraa 


Austria 
Siam  . 
India 
Japan 


China 
China 
apan 
weded 
Norway 


k 


Denmark 
Norway  • 
Germany 
Greece 

Italy  !  '. 
Holhtid  . 
Greece 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Germany 


xrm  9 


0*6224  P*"^ 

44*4  nues,  nearly. 

I  litre  (Indian  Law,  1871). 

0*30  metre,  also  9*18373  square 

decimetres;  also  18*039  cubic 

centimetres. 
l*8iA  pint. 
160  lb. 
1-804  litre. 

435*076  grammes,  or  0*959  lb  av. 
0*1981   kilogramme,  or  ofiicially 

)  kilogramme. 
17*39  litres. 
17*37  litres. 

I  metre,or3*|oIdfuss, but  varied. 
I  kilometre. 
I  cubic  metre, 
t  metric  stere. 
I  millimetre. 
I    metric  are.  338*1  sciuare 

pecheus  (Constantinople). 
t  millimetre. 

^k  strich-i  millimetre. 
M  itinerary  measure,  2*3  to .3*4 
miles. 


WEIGHT-THROWING— WEI-HAI-WEI 


fa™  : 

;  cluiiu 


equd  ■  putnak  (dedmc 
4lbav.,  ocaily. 


.    5771  tiuilieli-S  tctiRvaiki.  or 

Offidally  >  buk«  ii  1118-1 
cubic  inches,  but  Uie  tf  ng  vaHs 
locally^ 

180M.     liira-j.gjo]    (ilU.- 
180   gnins.      Lvgsil   wo^hi    of 

2>4«  rbavr,  atioa  nel  lonoT  fooani. 
'  IjO'ill  litRfl  (diy  ineatuR)^ 
I  looa  knognnmiB. 

Ioai>ldl«rainmei-0'}a4J  Ion. 

JM-IJ  IdloBraninwi. 


ch'ihgf  I VI  iwKl. 


J6ilH:^a. 

BjB  centiiiKtm. 


WEIGHT-TllROimiO,  the  t 

wtighW  eilhir 
wrighW  o(  dillcrfOl  U 
Briiain.  BpediJIy  S(     .  . 
ot  Europe,  pirUniUriy  tt^Q 
Huoguy.     Mo  (c"  "*' 


Biltlih  (thlHie  chunpioniUp  prognmnu,  •llbooih  "pntting 
ihe  ihot  "  (fl.t.)  aiiil  "  hammet- throwing  "  {(.i.)  are  reOTtniinJ 
cbampionafaip  avcnta.  In  America  throwing  the  jA-Ib  weight 
for  dUlance  belongi  to  the  championship  progranune.  It  waa 
once  I  common  event  In  Crcal  Bhtain  at  lU  unponaal  athtetle 
meetings,  the  ordinary  sU^lly  conical  hAll-hirndTedweight 
being  tiled  and  thrown  by  the  ring  attached  to  the  ti^;  the 
ring,  bowever,  wa>  swliwiid  to  grip,  and  1  tiiangultr  buulle  wai 
aftmnrdi  lutaiiiuied.  In  America  the  36-tb  weight  ii  a  ball 
of  iton  or  tetd  with  a  irigngulir  or  peaMhaped  haodit  The 
weight  used  to  be  thcawn  tianding,  but  ^ce  itBS  it  hu  been 
thrown  fiom  a  7-[i.  circle  with  a  tailed  edge,  like  that  u>ed  for 


n  throi 


I  the  I 


])  iliBhtly  M 


[,  with  hti  f«l 


baminer-lhruw.  One  complete  awing  round  the  head  ii  uiually 
enough,  ai  too  much  fDainenlum  it  apt  to  throw  the  athlete  oS  ho 
bilaiKf  The  weight  Ii  then  awung  round  togelhet  with  the  wlx^ 
body  aa  ra[udly  aa  pnaiblF,  aa  in  hammer-Tliniwing.     The  athlete 

in  which  he  wiiha  to  thcow  the  weMiL  Thia  lieave  ia  acconpliahcd 
by  compTeting  the  lanal  spin  of  the  bodv,  giving  the  Icga.  baeli  arid 
armi  a  vigtmiua  upward  movement  at  the  aame  linte.  and  MIowing 
tlie  wdghi  thiDugh  with  the  uplilted  armi  at  it  leavei  iIk  hwnK 
but laldrikcareaottooverttcpihecirele,  Withonehandaanogther 
awing  can  be  made  but  much  leat  power  applied.  In  throwing  for 
height  Ibe  athlete  uandi  betide  the  high-jumji  upriihu  and  caiia  the 
ve^ht  over  the  cron-piece,  making  the  twing  and  apin  in  a  more 
vcrtKat  direoion  with  a  have  upward  at  the  nnneDt  of  dellvciy. 
Throinng  for  height  and  with  one  bead  were  fanneriy  eventa  ia  the 
Americaa  championihip  progmnime.  but  have  been  diicontinued. 
The  record  [or  tntowing  the  s6-lb  weuht  Tor  heiofat  ia  15  ft.  61  in., 
made  by  the  Ameri^n- Irish  man  J.  5.  MifchelT.  The  record  for 
diatance.  ]S  It.  S  in.,  waa  made  in  1907  by  the  American- 1 riahmaa 
John  Flanagan.  In  ihiuwing  weight!  lain  and  heavy  men  have  aa 
advantage  over  amaJl.  brute  amngth  Deing  the  chief  requiaite, 
while  a  heavy  body  maka  a  better  luknim  white  revolving  than  a 


N.KCC 

of  the  t       ,  . 

was  (iicmeity  a  Chine 


rt  of  Chi-fu  J 


cmgly  lo 


i>  Port  Arthur. 

lificd,  b 


.ured  by  the  Japanese  in  February  iSgs,  and  occupied  by  tbeir 
troopi  until  Kf  ay  ligS,  pending  the  payment  ol  the  indemnity. 
Pott  Arthur  having  in  the  spring  ot  that  year  been  acquired  l^ 
the  Ruuian  government  under  a  leue  irom  Gilna,  a  licnilat 
teaie  wis  granted  of  Wci-hai-wel  to  ihe  Briiiih  govemttieot, 
and  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  inwpa  the  Britiib  Beet 
took  poiaeialon,  the  Aag  being  hoisted  on  the  itth  ol  Hay  iSpS. 
No  period  was  lixed  for  the  termination  of  the  lease,  but  It  wu 
aiipubted  that  it  should  continue  lo  long  as  Russia  contiaued 
10  hold  Ton  Arthur.  The  lease  ti  Port  Arthur  having  been 
ceded  to  Japan  in  September  1905,  the  British  lease  of  Wd-haJ- 
wei  was  made  to  run  lor  as  long  as  Japan  held  Fort  Arthur. 

The  harbour  is  lormed  by  an  island  hamed  Lhi-kung-Iao 
running  east  and  nest  acms  the  moulb  ol  a  mail  bay,  leaving 
en  entiann  at  each  end.  Towards  the  maioland  the  water 
ihoits,  and  Ihe  best  anchorage  la  iindet  the  lee  of  the  island. 
The  native  dty  is  nailed,  and  b*s  >  population  ot  about  looo. 
The  chief  port  is  named  Port  Edwanl;  it  has  good  anchorage 
with  a  depth  of  45  tt.  of  water.  The  leased  area  comptisea, 
beaides  the  hirbinir  and  Island,  a  belt  of  the  mainland,  lo 
English  miles  wide,  tUrling  the  whole  length  ot  the  bty.  The 
coast  line  of  the  bay  is  tomt  10  m.,  and  the  area  thus  leased 
extends  to  1S5  iq.  m.    Within  this  area  Great  Britain  bai  eidu- 


hbA  Is 


Lnd  has,  besides,  the  n^t  (0  erect  (ottifca- 
iions,  station  troops  and  Ut£  any  other  measure*  neasaaiy 

that  part  of  ihc  peninsula  east  of  iii*«>'  E-  Within  that  tone. 
which  covets  iso5sq  ra.,ChincseadnunIslnti«Di>Bot  inierfettd 
«ith,  but  no  troops  other  than  Chfaese  and  BritJih  are  iBowed 
then.  The  tfrriLoryconditi  of  rugged  hilli  rising  to  t6oo  It. 
and  »dl-cullivaicd  valleyi.    The  hiib  abo,  u  far  u  poirifat*, 
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itt  tetraoed  for  cultivatfon  and  !n  flome  Instances  are  planted 
with  dwarf  pine  and  scrub  oak.  It  contains  some  310  villages 
and  a  popuUtion  of  about  150,00a  Chinese  war-vesseb  are 
at  Uberty  to  use  the  anchorage^  notwithstanding  the  lease; 
and  ChiiKse  jurisdiction  may  continue  to  be  exercised  within  the 
walled  dty  of  Wei-hai-wd;  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  military 
nquirements.  Wei-hai-wei  was  made  the  headquarters  of  a 
native  Chinese  raiment  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  and  organized 
and  led  by  British  officers;  but  this  regiment  was  disbanded  in 
190s.  Wei-hai-wei  is  used  by  the  China  squadron  as  a  sana- 
torium and  exercising  ground.  Its  excellent  climate  attracts 
iriany  visitots.  Wet-hai-wei  being  a  free  port  no  duties  of  any 
kind  are  coDected  there.  The  import  trade  cdnsists  of  timber, 
maize,  paper,  crockery,  sugar,  tobacco,  kerosene  oQ,  &c  Gold 
has  been  found  in  the  territory,  and  silver,  tin,  lead  and  iron 
are  said  to  exist.  In  each  of  the  years  1903-1909  thcexpenditure 
exceeded  the  revenue  (about  $70,000  in  1909- 19 10),  deficits 
being  made  good  by  grants  from  the  British  parliament. 

WEILBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Lahn,  just  above 
the  coaflaeiice  of  the  Weil,  50  m.  N.£.  from  Coblenx  by  the  rail- 
way to  Giessen.  Pop.  (1905)  382a.  The  old  town,  built  on  and 
around  a  rocky  hill  almost  encircled  by  the  river,  contains  a 
castle  of  the  i6th  century,  formeriy  the  residence  of  the  dukes 
o(  Nassau- Weilburg,  and  later  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Luxemburg. 
It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  former, 
the  Stadtkirche,  containing  the  burial  vaulu  of  the  princes 
of  Nassau,  a  gymnasium  and  an  agricultural  college.  Its 
ndustrics  include  wool^pjnnlng,  mining,  tanning  and  dyeing. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Merenberg 
and  Freienfels.  Weilburg  was  in  the  nth  century  the  property 
of  the  bishops  of  Worms,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  house  of 
Nassau.  From  1355  to  1816  it  was  the  residence  of  the  princes 
of  Nassau- Weilburg,  a  branch  of  this  house. 

See  C.  C.  Spiclmann,  Fikrer  iurek  Weilbufg  uni  Umttbunt 
(Weilburg.  1894);  and  Gescikkte  der  SUuU  uud  Herrsckaft  Weiiburg 
(WeUburg,  1896). 

WmiAR,  a  city  of  Germany,  the  capitil  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Saxe-Weimar-EIsenach.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on 
the  Ilni,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Saale,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Leipzig 
and  141  m.  S.W.  of  Berlin,  on  the  main  line  of  raOway  to  Bebra 
aiul  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  at  the  jimction  of  three  lines  to 
Jena,  Gera  and  Berka  and  Rastenbeig.  Pop.  (1885)  3r,s65, 
(1905)  31,121.  Weimar  owes  its  importance  not  to  any  tndust  rial 
devdopment,  which  the  grand-dukes  discourage  within  the 
Kmits  of  their  Ruidenz^  but  to  its  intimate  association  with  the 
classical  period  of  German  literature,  which  earned  for  it  the 
title  of  the  **  poets*  dty  "  and  *'  the  German  Athens."  The 
golden  age  of  Weimar,  covered  by  the  reign  <rf  Charles  Augustus 
((7.V.)  from  1775  to  1828,  has  left  ao  indelible  impress  on  the 
character  of  the  town. 

In  spite  of  its  classical  assodations  and  of  modem  irapixyve- 
ments,  Weimar  stiQ  retains  much  of  its  medieval  character. 
The  walls  survive,  indeed,  only  in  isok&ted  fragments,  but  the 
narrow  winding  streets  of  the  older  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
market-place  surrounded  by  houses  with  high-pitched  gables 
and  roofs  are  very  picturesque.  Of  the  churches  the  Stadtkirche 
(parish  church),  of  which  Herder  became  pastor  in  T776,  is  a 
Gothic  building  dating  from  about  1400,  but  much  altered  in 
detail  under  "  clasical  *'  influences.  It  contains  the  tombs  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sa/e- Weimar,  induding  those  of  the 
elector  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  and  his  wife,  and  of 
Duke  Bernhard  of  Wdmar,  a  hero  of  the  TMrty  Years'  War. 
The  altar-piece  is  a  triptych,  the  centre-piece  representing  the 
Crucifixion;  beside  the  cross  Luther  is  represented,  with  the  open 
Bible  in  his  hand,  while  the  blood  from  the  pierced  side  of  the 
Saviour  pours  on  to  his  head.  The  picture  is  regarded  as  the 
masterpiece  of  Lucas  Cranach  (9.9.),  who  lived  for  a  time  at 
Weimar,  in  the  BrUck*sckes  Hanson  the  market-place.  In  front 
of  the  church  is  a  statue  of  Herder,  whose  house  still  serves  as 
Che  parronage.  The  other  church,  the  Jakobs-  or  Hefkircke 
tconrt  church)  Is  also  ancient;  its  disused  chu^hyard  contains 


the  graves  of  Lucas  Cranach  and  Musaeus.  The  most  important 
building  in  Weimar  is  the  palace,  a  huge  structure  forming  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangle,  erected  (1789-1803)  under  the  super- 
mtendence.  of  Goethe,  on  the  ate  of  one  buned  down  in  1774. 
A  remnant  of  the  old  palace,  with  a  tower,  survives.  The  interior 
is  vefy  fine,  and  in  one  of  the  wings  is  a  series  of  rooms  dedicated 
to  the  poets  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder  and  Wieland,  with  appro- 
priate mural  paintings.  Of  more  interest,  however,  is  the  house 
in  which  Goethe  himself  lived  from  1782  to  1833.  It  was  built 
by  the  duke  as  a  surprise  present  for  the  poet  on  his  return  from 
his  Italian  tour,  and  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  palace  of  art 
and  luxury.  It  has  therefore  a  double  interest,  as  the  home  of 
the  poet,  and  as  a  complete  example  of  a  German  nobleman's 
house  at  the  beginning  of  the  19U1  century,  the  furniture  and 
fittings  (in  Goethe's  study  and  bedroom  down  to  the  smallest 
details)  remaining  as  they  were  when  the  poet  diedJ  The  house 
is  built  round  a  quadrangle,  in  wliich  is  the  coach-house  with 
Goethe's  coach,  and  has  a  beautiful,  old-fashioned  garden. 
The  interior,  apart  from  the  sdentific  and  art  collections  made  by 
Goethe,  is  mainly  remarkable  for  the  extreme  simplidty  of  its 
furnishing.  The  Goethe-Schiller  Museum,  as  it  is  now  called, 
stands  isolated,  the  adjoining  houses  having  been  pulled  down 
to  avoid  risk  of  fire. 

Of  more  pathetic  interest  is  the  SchUlerhaus,  in  the  SckiUtr' 
strasse,  containing  the  humble  rooms  in  which  Schiller  lived  and 
died.  The  atmosphere  of  the  whole  town  is,  indeed,  dominated 
by  the  memory  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  whose  bronze  statues,  by 
Rietschd,  grouped  on  one  pedestal  (unveiled  in  1857)  stand  in 
front  of  the  theatre.  The  theatre,  built  under  Goethe's  super- 
intendence in  1825,  memorable  in  the  history  of  art  not  only  for 
its  associations  with  the  golden  age  of  German  drama,  but  as 
having  witnessed  the  first  performances  of  many  of  Wagner's 
operas  and  other  notable  stage  pieces,  was  pulled  down  and 
replaced  by  a  new  building  in  1907.  The  most  beautiful  monu- 
ment of  Goethe's  genius  in  the  town  is,  however,  the  park,  laid 
out  in  the  informal  "  English  "  style,  without  enclosure  of  any 
kind.  Of  Goethe's  clasdc  "  conceits  "  which  it  contains,  the  stone 
altar  round  which  a  serpent  climbs  to  eat  the  votive  bread  upon 
it,  inscribed  to  the  "genius  hujus  lod,"  is  the  most  famous. 
Just  outude  the  borders  of  the  park,  beyond  the  Ilm,  is  the 
'*  garden  house,"  a  simple  wooden  cottage  with  a  high-pitched 
roof,  in  which  Goethe  used  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
FiiuUly,  in  the  cemetery  b  the  grand  ducal  family-  vaxilt,  in  which 
Goethe  and  SchiUer  also  lie,  side  by  side. 

Wieland,  who  came  to  Weimar  in  1773  as  the  duke's  tutor.  Is  also 
commemorated  by  a  statue  (1857),  and  his  house  is  indicated  by  a 
tablet.  The  town  has  been  embellished  by  several  other  statues, 
indudiiif;  those  of  Charles  Augustus  (1875);  Lucas  Cranach  (18E6J; 
Marie  Seibach  (1889);  the  composer  Hummel  (i895)-iaind  Frans 
Liszt  (1904).  Among  the  other  prominent  butldinss  in  Weimar  are 
the  CrihtfM  Sckloss  (i8th  century),  containing  a  library  of  300^000 
volumes  and  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits,  busts  and  litera^ 
and  other  curioMties;  the  old  ducal  dower-house  {WiUumspalais); 
the  museum,  built  in  1863-1868  in  .the  Renaissance  stvle  with  some 
old  masters  and  Preller's  famous  mural  paintins^s  illustrating  the 
Odyssey.  In  1806  the  Goethe-Schiller  Arcniv,  an  impoaing  building' 
on  the  wooded  height  above  the  Ilm,  containing  MbS.  by  Goethe, 
Schiller.  Herder.  Wieland.  Immerroann.  Frits  Renter,  Mdrilw.  Otto 
Ludwig  and  others,  was  opened.  Weimar  possesses  also  archaeo- 
logical, ethnographical  and  natural  sdence  collections  and  the 
Liszt  Museum  (in  the  gardener's  house  in  the  park,  for  many  years 
the  musician's  heme)'  Among  the  educational  establishments  are 
a  gymnasium,  and  Kealscktde,  the  Sopkienstift  (a  large  school  for 
gins  of  the  better  class,  founded  by  the  grand-ducnece  Sophia), 
the  grand-ducal  school  of  art.  geographical  institutes,  a  tecbnical 
school,  commcrcbl  school,  music  sdbool.  teachers'  seminaries,  and 
deal  and  dumb  and  blind  asylums.  An  English  church  was  opened 
in  1^99.  There  are  a  few  industries,  printing,  tanning  and  cloth- 
weaving. 

Various  points  in  the  environs  of  Weimar  are  also  interesting  from 
thdr  assocutlons.  A  brood  avenue  of  chestnuts,  about  2  ro.  in 
length,  leads  southwards  from  the  town  to  the  grand-ducal  chftteau 

*  To  be  strictly  accurate,  they  thus  remained  until  the  death  of 
Goethe's  last  descendant  in  1884.  The  house,  which  had  been  left 
to  the  grand-duke  for  the  nation,  was  then  found  to  be  so  structurally 
rotten  diat  the  interior  had  to  be  brgely  reconstnicted>  Evenrthing 
was,  however,  replaced  in  the  exact  position  it  had  previously 
occupied. 
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in  lb*  EirdHB  of  wMch  tbt  eim^ir  thratre,  uied  ii 
•tin  uis<(.  To  the  north-caM.  >t  Bbaul  thr  sm 
tbc  town,  are  ihi  tiny  cUtsu  >nd  »il<  of  Tiduri 

tha  Dorth-veR  is  Ihc  Etttr^crg.  wilh  ilic  Etttnburt 
cb  wai  uiotber  favourite  reurt  of  Charlct  Augufliu 


apart  fnra  ita  anociation  nith  Cfaarl 


n  (eUU 


.    rdlii 


The  hiiloiy  of  Weimar, 
Augustus  and  his  nurl, 

bcbaged  to  the  counts  ol 
Beai  and  the  dcicendanU  ol  his  accond  iod.  Is  11*7  O'to  HI. 
founded  a  separate  Wciinar  line  of  counta.  In  1J45  it  became 
a  fief  of  the  landgiaves  of  Thudngia,  to  whom  it  escheated  in 
1385  with  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  OtlolIL  At  thepaitilion 
of  Suony  in  itBj  Weimar,  with.  Thuiingia,  fell  !□  the  elder, 
Ernestine,  branch  of  the  Soion  houie  of  Weltin,  and  has  been  Ibe 

line  since  ijji,  Undei  Charles  Augustus  Weimar  became  a 
ctnlre  of  Liberalism  as  welt  as  of  art.  It  had  pieviousljr  natiowly 
escaped  absotplion  by  Napoleon,  who  passed  through  the  (ohd 
duiintt  "he  puisuii  of  the  Prusaam  ader  the  bailie  of  Jena 
in  ifta6.  and  waa  only  dissuaded  from  abolishing  the  ducby  by 


The  tradilions  of  Charles  Augustus  were  wi 
Ills  grandson,  the  grand-dulte  Charles  Aleiar 
whose  slalue  now  stands  in  the  Karlsplaii.    The  grand-dul 


tiih  the  I 


ts  of  RUS! 


d  Holland—hit 


in  grand-duchess  and  iiis  wife,  Sophia  Louisa  [tSi4- 
184;J,  a  pnnosi  of  the  Netherlands— tended  to  give  the  Wcimai 
sociely  a  cosmopolitan  chajaclcr,  and  Ihe  grand-duke  devoted 
himself  largdy  to  encouraging  men  of  intellect,  whether  Germans 
or  (oieigners,  who  came  lo  visitorloseitleinihe  town.  The  an 
school,  founded  by  him  in  1S48.  has  had  a  .notable  series  of 
eminent  painlets  among  its  professoia. including  Prelltr,  B&klin, 
Kalcktiulh.  Max  Scbniidt,  Pauwcis,  Hcuminn,  Vtrlit  and 
Tbfdy.  Under  the  patronage  of  Chails  Aleiauder,  also, 
Weimar  became  a  famous  musical  centre,  principally  owing 
to  the  presence  of  Frant  Lisit,  who  from  184S  lo  1S86  made 
Wdmar  his  principal  place  of  residence.     Oiber  notable  con- 
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wine.  It  is  a  faVouiite  climatic  health  resort  and  a  grral  tourist 
ceolre  for  excursions  in  the  Odenwald  range.  WFinheim  is 
meolioned  in  chromdea  as  Eaily  as  the  8ih  century,  when  ii  was 
a  fief  of  the  abbey  of  Loisch,  and  it  was  fortified  in  the  i4tb 
century.  In  the  TTiirty  Years'  War  it  was  several  limes  taken 
and  pluodettdi  and  its  fonificalii 

SeeHciewald.  i)crLiijl*u'»n  WdtMtim  aa  itr  BrnOraiH  (W^n- 
beim.  iS9S):  Acker •"<■—  ■•—'■  •^--'-^ '  " — ' 

Wl'l^uUn  hie 


iiB  foot  is  Ibe  house  once  inhaUted  by  JuUiDul  KciMi  (■.*! 
path  a  public  garden  and  a  monimient  to  the  poet. 

The  German  king  Conrad  lit.  defeated  Count  Well  VI.  ii 
Bavaria  near  Weinsberg  in  December  1140,  and  tools  the  towD. 
which  later  became  a  free  imperial  dty.  In  IJ31  it  joined  the 
league  of  the  Swabian  dlies,  but  was  taken  by  the  sables  t* 
144a  and  sold  to  the  elector  palatine,  thus  losuig  its  libeitiefc 
It  wu  burnt  in  ijij  at  a  punishment  for  the  aliDcities  cod- 
mitled  by  the  revolted  peasants.  The  famous  legend  of  Weibei- 
treu  ("women's  faithlulnets "),  immortaliied  in  a  ballad  by 
Chafflisao,  b  cmnected  with  tiie  siege  of  1 140,  although  the  itory 
is  told  of  other  place*.  It  is  said  that  Conrad  Ill.aUowed  tfie 
women  to  leavetbe  town  with  whatever  they  could  carry,  where- 
upon they  came  out  with  their  husbands  on  their  backs. 

See  Btrnbdm,  "  Die  San  von  den  trcueo  Wcibein  iii  WelDibeis  " 
(in  the  FofickKntn  w  ilfWKlieH  Ceickiiku.  vol.  av..  t^ttinnn. 
1B75);  Merk.  CiukkliU  in  Suit  Wtinilmt  mi  ubrcr  finrf  WrStr- 

WBIB,  HOBBRT  WALTER  (iSoj-iSSg),  Amcrion  portrait 
and  hiitorical  painter,  was  born  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 
an  the  iSlh  of  June  iSoj.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jarvis,  was  elcciid 
to  the  Katiooal  Academy  of  Design  in  1819,  and  waa  teacher  at 
drawing  at  the  United  Stales  Military  Academy  at  West  Poiol 
in  13^4-1846,  and  ptolessot  of  drawing  there  in  1846-187(1. 
He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  isl  of  May  iS8q,  Among  hb 
better-known  works  ate:  "  The  Embttkation  of  tbe  Pilgtima  " 
(in  the  rotunda  of  the  United  Sules  Capitol  at  Washington.  D.C.); 
■'  Landing  of  Hendrik  Hudson  ";  "  Evening  ot  the  CnieifiBop"; 
"  Columbus  before  (he  Council  of  Salamanca  ";  "  Ottr  Lord  oa 
the  Mount  of  Olives  ";"  Vir^and  Dante  crosaiog  the  Styi,"  and 
several  portraits,  now  at  West  Point,  and  "  Peace  and  War  "  i> 
the  Chapel  there. 

Hb  son,  John  Febcdson  Win  (b.  1841),  painter  Aul  •cnlptor, 
became  a  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  ia  1SA6, 
and  was  made  director  of  the  Vale  Univenity  Art  Schod  in  1S68. 
Another  son,  JmjAM  AiHEM  Weik  (b.  1851),  atudied  mtder  hi) 
father,  and  under  J.  L.  G^rAme,  and  became  a  diitliiguished 
portrait,  figure  and  landscape  painter.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  1S77,  and  became 
a  member  of  (he  National  Academy  ol  Design  (|gS6)  (nd  ol  tbt 
Ten  American  Painters,  New  York. 

WBIH  (from  O.  Eng.  ikt,  a  dam;  cognate  with  waiau,  to 
defend,  guard;  cL  Ger.  Wekr,  defence),  a  banier  placed  acroM 

navigation  or  lor  irrigation,  (be  discharge  of  the  river  taking 
place  over  the  crest  or  through  openings  made  for  (he  puipoae. 
Bough  weirs,  formed  of  stakes  and  twip,  were  erected  acroci 
EngUsh  riven  in  Saxon  times  for  holding  up  the  water  and 
catching  fish,  and  fish-traps,  with  iron-wire  mcahes  and  eel 
baskets,  are  slill  used  sometimes  at  weira.  Weiis  are  esseDtiti 
for  raising  the  head  of  water  for  water-wheels  at  mills,  and  for 

but  they  have  recdved  their  greatest  and  most  varied  exteusivD 
in  the  canalisation  ol  riven  for  navigation.  There  are  three 
distinct  classes  of  freirs,  namely,  solid  weirs,  draw-door  weir). 
including  legulaling  sluices  for  irrigation,  and  movable  weirs, 

low  sla^  of  (he  river,and  can  be  lowered  or  removed  so  as  to 
leave  the  channel  quite  open  in  flood-time. 
Siita  Wm.—Jhe  fiinj^nt  lormcj  weir  iia  solid.  wattRlght  daia 


'Dtk  or  rubble  1 


c.  faced  > 
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dim  far  itoriaf  up  waiter  for  wttar^upphr  or  Mg^tSoa, 
fcqit'ptarpoaely  lower  than  tKe  rest  of  the  dam  to  allow  the  exceaa 
of  water  to  etcape  down  the  valley  (see  Watbr-Supply). 

DT9»-499r  IVeirs, — ^The  diflcbarge  of  a  river  at  a  weir  can  be 
regttlatfid  aa  required  and  conaiderably  tncreaaed  in  flood-time  tnr 
loiroducing  a  Kries  of  o^ienin^  in  the  centre  of  a  aoUd  weir,  with 
riuioe-gates  or  panels  which  slide  in  grooves  at  the  sides  of  upright 
fnmcs  or  masonry  piers  erected  at  convenient  intervals  aparti 


Fig.  I. — ^Lifting-gate  Wnr  and  Foot-bridge  at  Richmcuid,  Surrey. 

and  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired  from  a  foot-bridge. 
This  amsngement  has  been  provided  at  several  weirs  on  the  Thames, 
to  affotd  control  of  the  flood  discharge,  and  reduce  the  extent  of  the 
inundations:  the  larnst  of  these  composite  wars  on  that  river  is 
at  the  tidal  limit  at  Teddington,  where  the  two  central  bays,  with  a 
total  len^h  of  242 1  ft.,  are  closed  by  thirty-five  draw-doors  sliding 
between  iron  frames  supporting  a  foot-bridge,  from  which  the  doors 
are  raised  by  a  winch/  Ordinary  draw-doors,  sliding  in  grooves  of 

.^  moderate   size   and   raised 

against  a  small  head  of  water, 
can  be  readiljr  worked  in 
spite  of  the  friction  of  the 
•ides  of  the  doors  against 
their  supports;  but  with 
brge  draw-doora  and  a  con- 
siderable head,  the  friction 
of  the  surfaces, in  contact 
offen  a  serious  impediment 
in  raising  them.  This  fric- 
tion has  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  making  the  draw- 
doors,  or  sluice^tes,  slide 
on  each  ode  against  a  verti- 
cal row  of  free-rollers  sus- 
pended by  an  encircling 
chain;  and  the  working 
is  much  facilitated  by 
counterpoising  the  doors. 
By  these  arrangements  the 
large  draw-door  weir  across 


Fig.  3. — Mechanism  of  Lifting-gate, 
Richmond. 


the  Thamet  at  Richoiond,  with  three  amans  of  66  ft.  doaed  by 
iftiag  doors,  each  la  ft.  hj|^  and  weighin|r  32  tons,  can  be  fully 
opened  in  seven  minutes  by  two  men  raismg  each  door  from  the 
arched  double  foot-bridge  (ngs.  i,  2  and  3).  This  weir  retains  the 
river  above  it  at  half-tide  l^rl.  in  order  to  cover  the  mud-banks 
wMch  had  been  bared  at  low  tide  between  Richmond  and  Teddington 
by  the  lowering  of  the  bw-water  kvd,  owing_to  the  removal  of 
•         ^- ' —  ia  the  river  baknr.  Il^  weir  is  -■— * 


Fio.  3^— Plaa  of  Works  at  Richmoarf. 

out  of  the  river  as  soon  as  the  flood-tide  on  its  lower  sde  has 
risen  to  half-tide  level,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  flow  and  fkib 
of  the  tidie  up  to  Teddington  above  that  level,  and  is  not  kiwered 
till  the  tide  has  fallen  agaio  to  the  same  WvcL  In  order  that 
the  doore  when  raised  may  not  impede  the  view  under  the  arches. 


^  L.  F.  Vemon*Harooiirt,  Rmn  md  Cants,  and  cditaoa,  p.  114, 
and  plau  iii.  figs.  15  and  x6. 


the  doors  are  rotated  nutooMtieally  at  the  top  by  groovca  at 
the  sides  at  the  iners,  so  as  to  assume  a  horisontal  position  and 
pass  out  of  sight  in  the  central  space  between  the  two  foot-ways 
(fig.  3).  The  barrage  at  the  head  of  the  Nile  delta,  and  the 
regulating  sluices  across  the  Nile  at  Aasiut  and  Esna  in  Upper 
Egypt  below  Assuan,  are  examples  of  draw-door  weirs,  with  their 
numerous  openings  closed  by  sluioe^tes  sUdiag  on  free  roUeia, 
which  control  the  discharge  of  water  from  the  river  for  irrigation. 

Movable  Wcifs. — ^Tbere  are  three  main  types  of  movable  weifi^ 
namely  frame  weirs,  shutter  weire  and  drum  weirs,  iriiich,  however, 
present  several  variations  in  their  arrangements. 

The  onfinary  form  of  frame  war  oMnnsts  of  a  series  of  iron  frames 
placed  across  •  river  end  on  to  the  current,  between  3  and  4  ft. 
apart,  hinged  to  a  maaonrv  apron  on  the  bed  of  the 
nver  and  carrying  a  foot-bridge  alone  the  top.  from  which 

the  actual  barrier,  resting  against  the  frames  and  cross.        

bars  at  the  top  and  a  sill  at  the  bottom,  b  put  into  place  or  removed 
for  ckwing  or  opening  the  weir.  The  bamer  was  originally  formed 
of  a  number  of  long 
souare  wooden  spare 
which  could  be  readily 
handled  by  one  man, 
being  inehned  slightly 
from  the  vertical  and 
placed  dose  together  for 
shutting  the  weir;  but 
panels  of  wood  or  dteet" 
iron  closing  the  space 
between  adjacent 
frames  and  sliding  in 
grooves  at  the  sides, 
and  rotling-up  curtains 
composed  of  a  series  of 
horusontal  wooden  laths 
connected  by  leathern 
hinges,  have  also  been 
empbyed.  The  needle  weir,  so  called  from  the  long,  slender  span, 
bang  termed  atgnstfer  in  France,  had  the  merit  of  simphdty 
in  its  earliest  form;  and  by  means  of  some  ingenious  contrivances^ 
comprising  a  hook,  winch,  lever  and  rotating  oar,  for  assisting  the 
weir-keepere  in  placing  and  releasing  the  needles^  the  sj'stem  has  oeea 
applied  sucoesstully  to  the  weire  <h  greater  hetsht  required  on  the 
Meuae,  the  Main  and  the  Moldau  CBg,  4).  The  needle  weir  has, 
however,  attained  its  greatest  development  in  the  United  States 
across  the  Big  Sandy  river  at  Louisa,  where,  instead  of  needles 
3  to  4  in.  square,  beams  13  in.  square  and  i8f  ft.  long  have  been 
resorted  to.  provided  with  a  steel  eye  at  the  t(H>  and  a  rug  near  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  enable  them  to  be  worked  (fig.  5}.  The  needles 
are  put  in  place  one  by  9ne  against  the  raised  frames,  or  trestles,  by 
a  derrick  on  a  barge  hfting  them  by  their  rii^,  whilst  a  man  on  the 
foot-bridge,  taking  hold  of  the  eye  at  the  top,  arranges  them  in 
position  dose  together.  The  weir  is  opened  by  joining  the  needles 
of  each  bay  by  a  chain  passed  through  the  eyes  at  the  top  and  a 
Une  of  wire  through 
the  central  rings,  so 
that  when  released  at 
the  top  by  the  tilting 
of  the  escape  bar  by 
the  derrick,  they  float  '9 

down  as  a  raft,  and  are  *! 

caught  by  a  man  in  a  "5 

boat,  or,  when  the  cur- 
rent is  strong,  thev  are^if 
drawn  to  the  bank  by|~ 
a    rope    attached    to', 
them     previously 


FXc.  4.— Needle  Weir,  River  MoUaa. 


their  release.  The; 
trestles  of  this  war 
are,  as  usual,  hinged 
to  the  apron,  so  that 
in  flood-tune  they  can 
be  completely  kywered 
into  a  recess  acroas  the 
by    means    of 


■f 


FtG.  5.— Spar  Weir,  Louisa,  Big  Sandy 
River,  U.S.A. 
apron    by    means    01  ,     .  , 

(»ains  actuated  by  a  winch,  leaving  the  channel  perfectly  open  fori 
the  discharge  of  floods  and  for  the  passage  of  veaseb  what  the  lock, 
is  8ul>mereed.  Whereas,  however,  ordinary  frames  idaced  nearer 
together  than  their  height  overiap  one  another  when  lowered  on  to 
the  apron,  tibe  trestles  of  the  Louisa  weir  lie  clear  of  each  other 
quite  flat  on  the  apron. 
The  frame  weir  dosed  by  sliding  panels  or  roUing-up  curtains 

J  fig.  6)  possesses  the  advantage  that  the  paneb  or  laths  can  be 
Sminished  in  thickness  towards  the  top  in  proportion  to  the  reduced 
water-pressure:  whereas  the  needles,  bein^  of  nniform  uoss  section, 
have  to  be  made  stout  enough  to  sustain  the  maximum  bottom 
pressure. 

An  objection  has  occasionally  been  urged  against  frames  kwered 
on  to  the  bed  of  a  river  that  they  are  Ibbk  to  be  covered  over  by 
detritus  or  drift  brought  down  by  floods,  and  consequently  are 
subject  to  injury  or  impediments  ia  being  raised.    In  order  to 
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Tim  nam*  WriMeaboic  ocean  in  three  other  pboee;  the  town 
of  WetnenbiUMun-Sftiid  in  Bavaria  (£•*•):  a  Swim  invalid  resort 
in  tiie  Niedersimmental.  above  Lake  Thun.  with  sulphate  of  lime 
mrings,  beneBdai  for  bronchial  affections;  also  a  Hungarian  comitat 
(Magyar  Fei6rv&r),  with  Stuhlweisaenbui^  as  capital. 

WBISSENBURO-AM-SAND,  a  town  of  Gemumy,  in  the 
Bavarian  district  of  Middle  Fnmconia,  situated  in  a  pleasant 
and  fertile  country  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Franconian  Jura, 
X300  fL  above  the  sea,  and  33  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Nuremberg 
by  the  railway  to  Munich.  Pop.  (1905)  6709.  It  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  old  waUs  and  towers,  and  has  two  Gothic  churches 
andaCotluctown-halL  The  town  has  a  mineral  spring,  connected 
with  which  is  a  bathing  establishment.  A  Roman  castle  has 
recently  been  discovered,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  antiquities 
in  the  modem  school  The  old  fortalice  of  WOlzburg  (2060  ft.) 
overlooks  the  town.  Gold  and  silver  fringe,  brides,  cement 
wares,  beer  and  doth  are  mamifactured.  Weiasenburg  dates 
frDm  the  8th  century,  and  in  the  X4th  was  made  a  free  imperial 

town.    It  passed  to  Bavaria  in  x8o6. 

See  C.  Meyer,  Chronik  der  Stadt  Weissenburg  in  Bayem  (Munich, 
1904);  and  Fabridus,  Das  KasteU  Weisxnburg  (Heidelberg.  1906). 

WBISSENFELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Saale  20  m.  S.W.  of  Ldpdg  and  19  m. 
S.  of  Halle  by  the  main  line  to  Bebra  and  Frankfort-on-Main. 
Pop.  (1905)  30,894.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  spadous 
market-place  and  various  educational  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. The  former  palace,  called  the  Augustusburg,  built  in 
1 664-1690,  lies  on  an  eminence  near  the  town;  thh  qpaciotts 
edifice  is  now  used  as  a  military  schooL  Weissenfels  manu- 
factures machinery,  ironware,  paper  and  other  goods,  and  has 
an  electrical  power-house.  In  the  ndghbourhood  are  large 
deposits  of  sandstone  and  lignite.  Weissenfels  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  from  1656  till  1746  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  small  duchy  of  Saxe- Weissenfels,  a  branch  of  the  dectoral 
house  of  Saxony,  founded  by  Augustus,  second  son  of  the  dector 
John  George  L  The  body  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  embalmed 
at  Weissenfels  after  the  battle  of  LUtzen. 

See  Sturm.  Ckrouik  der  Stadt  Weissenfeh  (Weissenfels,  1846);  and 
Oerfaardt.  GesekickU  der  Stadt  Wewenjds  (Wdsaenfds,  1907). 

WBIZSlCKSR,  KARL  (1822-1899),  (krman  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Oehringen  near  Heilbronn  in  WOrttem- 
berg,  00  the  xxth  of  December  1822.  After  studying  at  Tubingen 
and  Berlin,  he  became  PrimUdoaent  at  Tubingen  in  1847  and 
eventually  (i86x)  professor  cA  ecdeaiastical  and  dogmatic 
history.  From  X856  to  1878  he  hdped  to  edit  the  JakrbUcher 
jUr  deutsche  Tkealogie;  and  his  elaborate  studies  Uniasuckungen 
Hber  die  evangelische  Cesckkhie,  ikre  QudUn  und  den  ding  Umr 
EmtmcUtmg  (X864)  and  Das  ^posMischa  ZeitaUet  der  ckrisA. 
Kireke  (x886,  snd  ed.  X893;  EngL  trans.  X894-X895)  made 
him  widdy  known  and  respected.  He  died  on  the  X3th  of 
August  X899.  His  son,  Karl  von  Weizsftcker  (b.  1853),  was 
appointed  in  X900  KuUusminitter  for  WOrttemberg. 

Weizs^cker's  other  works  include  Zur  Kritik  aes  Barnabas' 
Mefs  (1863)  and  Ferdinand  Chistian  Bawr  (1892).  Cf.  Uegler, 
Znr  Erinnernng  an  Karl  Weissdcker  (1900). 

wKKKHtR,  8AJIT0R  [Alxxamdex]  (1848-  ),  Hungarian 
statesman,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  November  X848  at  M66r, 
in  the  comitat  of  Stuhlweissenburg.  After  studying  law  at  the 
university  of  Budapest  he  graduated  doOar  juris.  He  then 
entered  the  government  service,  and  after  a  period  of  probation 
was  appomted  to  a  post  in  the  ministry  of  finance.  He  still, 
however,  continued  an  academic  career  by  lecturing  on  political 
economy  at  the  university.  In  x886  Wekerle  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Deputies,  became  in  the  same  year  financial 
secretary  of  state,  and  in  X889  succeeded  Tissa  as  minister  <A 
finance.  He  immediatdy  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
improving  the  financial  position  of  the  country,  carried  out 
the  conversion  of  the  State  loans,  and  succeeded,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  budget,  in  avoiding  a  defidt. 
In  November  1892  Wekerle  succeeded  Count  Szap&ry  as  premier, 
though  still  retaining  the  portfolio  of  finance.  At  the  head 
of  a  strong  govemmcat  he  «w  e&aUed,  Itt  ^pite  of  a  powerful 
opposition  of  CtMBmwA  MJHHrittil  CAtiy  in  1894  the  Civil 
Maniaffe  Bill.   TkittttfHHMMK^AederfCal  party. 


however,  brought  about  his  resignatioa  on  the  stnd  of  Deoenfcar 
1894,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Banffy.  On  the  xst  of  January 
X897  he  was  aj^iointed  president  of  the  newly  created  judicial 
commisaioo  at  Budapest,  and  for  the  next  few  years  held  aloof 
from  politics,  even  under  the  ex^lex  government  of  Fej^rvftry. 
On  the  reconciliation  of  the  king-emperor  with  the  coalition 
he  was  therefore  selected  as  the  most  suitable  man  to  lead  the 
new  government,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  X906  was  appomted 
prime  minister,  taking  at  the  same  time  the  portfolio  of  ^"■twt 
He  resigned  the  premiership  on  the  27th  of  April  1909,  but  was 
not  finally  relieved  of  his  office  until  the  formation  of  the  Khuen- 
Hed^4iy  cabinet  on  the  X7th  of  January  X9xa 

WRIjCKRB,  FBIEDRIGH  OORUSB  (1784-X868),  German 
philologbt  and  archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Grflnbog  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse.  Having  studied  dasstral  phih>logy  at 
the  university  of  Gicssen,  he  was  appmnted  (1803)  master  in 
the  high  school,  an  office  which  he  combined  with  that  of  lecturer 
at  the  university.  In  x8o6  he  joumeyed  to  Italy,  and  was  for 
more  than  a  year  private  tutor  at  Rome  in  the  fandly  of  Wilhdm 
von  Httmbddt,  who  became  his  friend  and  correqxmdent. 
Wdcker  returned  to  Giessen  in  x8o8,  and  resuxning  his  school- 
teaching  and  univexsitylectures  was  in  thefollowing  year  appointed 
the  first  professor  of  Greek  literature  and  archaeology  at  that  or 
any  (jerman  university.  After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
campaign  of  18x4  he  went  to  Copenhagen  to  edit  the  posthnxnous 
papers  of  the  Danish  archaeologist  Gtotg  ZoCga  (1755-1809), 
and  published  his  biography,  Zoigas  Lden  (Stutt.  x8x9).  H^ 
liberalism  in  politics  having  bxou^t  him  into  conflict  with  the 
university  authorities  of  Giessen,  he  exchanged  that  university 
for  (jOttingon  in  x8i6,  and  three  years  later  received  a  chair 
at  the  new  univeraty  of  Bonn,  where  he  cfttahlithed  the  art 
museum  and  the  library,  of  whidi  he  became  the  first  librarian. 
In  184X-X843  he  travelled  in  Greece  and  Italy  (d.  his  Tat^ebuck^ 
Berlin,  1865),  retired  from  the  librarianship  in  X854,  and  in 
x86i  from  his  professorship,  but  continued  to  reside  at  Bonn  until 
his  death.  Wdcker  was  a  pioneer  in  the  lidd  of  archaeology, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  insist,  in  opposition  to  the  narrow 
methods  of  the  older  Hellenists,  on  the  necessity  (A  co-ordinating 
the  study  of  Greek  art  and  rdigion  with  phildogy. 
-Besides  early  work  on  Aristophanes,  Pindar,  and  Sappho, 
whose  character  he  vindicated,  he  edited  Akman  (18x5), 
Hipponax  (18x7),  Theognis  (1826)  and  the  Tbeogony  of  Hesiod 
(X865),  and  publbhed  a  Syttoge  efkgrammatum  Craecorum  (Bonn, 
1828).  His  Grieckiscke  Gdtterlekre  (3  vols.,  GOttingen,  1857^x862) 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  scientific  treatise  on  Greek  religion. 
Ainong  his  woirks  on  Greek  litecature  the  chid  are  Die  JLscky^ 
leiscke  Trifo^  (1824, 6),  DerepisckeZykhuedtrdieHomeriukem 
Gediekle  (a  vols.  1835,  49),  Die  grieckiscken  TraiddieH  mit 
RUeksickt  aufden  epitcken  Zyklus  gfordnet  (3  vols.,  X839-X84X). 
His  editions  and  biography  of  Zo<^,  his  Zeittekrififer  Gesekickte 
und  Auslegung  der  alien  Kunst  ((Mttxngen,  x8x7,  8)  and  his 
Aile  DenkmOkr  (5  vols.,  1849-X864)  contain  his  views  on  andent 
art. 

See  KekuK,  Das  Leben  F,  G.  Weickers  (Ldnds.  t88o);  W.  ««■ 
HumboUUs  Briefe  an  Wdcker  (cd.  R.  Haym.  Beriin.  i8m):  L  E. 
Sandys,  History  of  Classical  Schdarskip  (voL  iiL,  pp.  210,  7,  Cam- 
bridge. 1908). 

WELDING  (t.tf.  the  action  ox  the  verb  "  to  wdd  "  the  same 
word  as  "  to  well,"  to  boil  or  spring  up,  the  history  of  the  word 
bdng  to  boH,  to  heat  to  a  high  degree,  to  beat  heated  iron; 
accordrag  to  Skeat,  who  points  out  that  in  Swedish  the  compound 
verb  upptdlla  means  to  boil,  the  simple  vSUa  is  only  toed  in  the 
sense  of  wdding),  the  process  of  uniting  metallic  surfaces  by 
pressure  exerdsed  when  they  are  in  a  semi-fused  condition. 
It  differs  therdore  from  brazing  and  soldering,  in  whidi  colli 
surfaces  arc  united  by  the  interposition  of  a  fused  metallic 
cementing  material.  The  conditions  in  which  wdding  is  a 
suitable  process  to  adopt  are  stated  in  the  article  Foxging. 
The  technique  of  the  work  will  be  considexed  here. 

The  conditions  for  successful  wdding  may  be  summed  up  as 
dean  metallic  surfaces  in  contact,  a  suitable  temperature  and 
rapid  dosing  of  the  joint.  All  the  variations  in  the  forms  of 
wdds  are  dthcr  due  to  differences  in  shapes  of  material,  or  Vo. 


WEtOmg 


te  pnctioe  of  diffeicnt  ctaftmen.  The  tyfrical  inSd  h  the 
icarf.  If,  for  iosunce,  a  t>ar  has  to  be  united  to  aaotber  bar 
or  to  an  eye,  the  joint  is  made  diagonally  (scarfed)  because  that 
fives  a  longer  suriace  in  contact  than  a  weld  at  right  angles 
(a  batt  weld),  and  beciuse  the  hammer  can  be  broiight  into 
play  better.  Abutting  faces  for  a  scarfed  joint  are  made  slightly 
cnavex;  the  object  is  to  force  out  any  scale  or  dirt  which  might 
otherwise  become  entangled  in  the  joint  at  the  moment  of  dosing 
and  which  would  impair  its  um'on.  The  ends  are  upset  (enlarged) 
previous  to  welding,  in  order  to  give  ati  excess  of  metal  that 
wiD  permit  of  slight  corrections  being  effected  around  the  joint 
('*  swaging  *')  without  reducing  the  diameter  below  that  of  the 
Rmainder  of  the  bar.  These  principles  are  seen  in  other  joints 
of  divene  types,  in  the  butt,  the  vee  and  their  modifications. 
Joint  faces  must  be  clean,  both  chemically,  i.e.  free  from  oxides, 
and  nwdianically.  i.€.  free  from  dust  and  dirt,  else  they  will 
not  unite.  The  first  condition  is  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  a  fluxing 
agent,  the  second  by  ordinary  precautions.  The  flux  produces 
with  the  oxide  a  fluid  slag  which  is  squeezed  out  at  the  instant 
of  making  the  weld.  The  commonest  fluxes  are  sand,  used 
chiefly  with  wrought  iron,  and  borax,  used  with  steel;  they  are 
dusted  over  the  joint  faces  both  while  in  the  fire  and  on  the 
anvil.  Mechanical  cleanliness  is  ensured  by  heating  the  ends 
in  a  dean  hollow  fire  previously  prepared,  and  in  brushing  off 
any  adherent  particles  of  fuel  before  dosing  the  weld.  The 
scarf,  the  butt  and  the  vee  occur  in  various  modificatipns  in 
all  kinds  of  foldings,  but  the  principles  and  precautions  to  be 
observed  are  identical  in  alL  But  in  work  involving  the  use 
of  rolled  sections,  as  angles,  tees,  channels  and  joists,  important 
differences  occur,  because  the  awkwardness  of  the  shapes  to 
be  welded  Involves  cutting  and  bending  and  the  insertion  of 
separate  welding  pieces  (** gluts").  Welds  are  seldom  made 
lengthwise  In  rolled  sections,  nor  at  r||^t  angles,  because  union 
is  effected  in  such  cases  by  means  of  riveted  joints.  But  welding 
b  essential  in  all  bending  of  sections  done  at  sharp  angles  or 
to  curves  of  small  radius.  It  is  necessary,  because  a  broad 
flange  cannot  be  bent  sharply;  if  the  attempt  be  made  when 
it  is  on  an  outer  curve  it  is  either  ruptured  or  much  attenuated, 
while  on  an  inner  curve  it  is  cnunpled  up.  The  pUter's  smith 
therefore  cuts  the  flanges  in  both  cases,  and  then  bends  and 
wdds  them.  If  it  is  on  an  inner  curve,  the  joint  is  a  lap  weld; 
if  it  is  on  an  outer  one,  a  fresh  piece  or  glut  is  welded  in.  Gluts 
of  rectangular  section  are  used  for  cylindrical  objects  and  rings 
of  .various  sections.  The  edges  to  be  united  may  or  may  not 
be  scarfed,  and  the  gluts,  which  are  plain  bars,  are  welded 
against  the  edges,  all  being  brought  to  a  welding  heat  in  separate 
furnaces.  The  furnace  tubes  of  boilers  and  the  cross  tubes 
are  welded  in  this  way,  sometimes  by  hand,  but  often  with  a 
power  hammer,  as  also  are  all  rings  of  an^e  and  other  sections 
on  the  vertical  web. 

The  temperature  for  welding  is  very  important.  It  must 
be  high  enough  to  render  the  surfaces  in. contact  pasty,  but  must 
not  be  in  excess,  else  the  metal  will  become  badly  oxidized 
(burnt)  and  irill  not  adhere.  Iron  can  be  raised  to  a  temperature 
at  which  minute  globules  melt  and  fall  off,  but  sted  must  not  be 
heated  nearly  so  mnch,  and  a  moderate  white  heat  most  not 
be  exceeded.  Welds  in  steel  are  not  so  trustworthy  nor  so  readily 
nude  as  those  in  iron. 

Tkiwmii  Wttiing.—Thie  affinity  of  findy  powdered  alummium 
for  mefallir  oxides,  sulphides,  chlorides,  &c.,  may  be  utilized  to 
effect  a  redaction  of  metals  with  which  oxygen,  sulphur  or 
chtorine  combine.  C  Vautin  in  1894  found  that  when  aluminium 
m  a  finely  divided  state  was  mixed  with  such  compounds  and 
United,  an  exceedingly  high  temperature,  about  3000*  C,  was 
<tevdoped  by  the  rai^  oxidation  of  the  aluminium.  He  found 
that  inetals  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  infusible  were  readily 
reduced,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  of  purity.  These  facts  were 
turned  to  practical  acooont  by  Dr  H.  (joldsdimidt,  who  first 
welded  two  iron  bars  by  means  of  molten  iron  produced  by  the 
process,  to  which  the  name  of  "  thermit  '*  is  now  commonly 
api^ied.  The  method  has  also  been  apfrfied  to  the  prodoctioA 
sf  pore  metals  for  alloying  purposes,  as  of  chromium  free  from 
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numbers  have  been  nirr*«rflii      ^  "'•.*-' 
wddcd.  as  also  iS^^T^fLTJ^^      '   ' 
broken  shafts,  broken  nenpLn^lr;*;'/,  *-  •     '• 
wiih  a  capacity  of  7  cwt.  hi^J^^JZ:^;   '  ' 
pip«.     Another  application  ^TxSiXl/    '       '    ■ 
introducing  thermit  m  a  block  oa  a«  iZ^  J"'      • ' 

preycnts  or  greatly  lessen,  the  amoiSu  2,::''    '     -    -    '     , 
shrinbige  and  occlusion  of  gaKs,  •^H  *  -'  /  • 

Bulrk  Wciding.-^ln  electric  weJdbc  aiU  '    '  ' 

heat  may  be  communicated  to  the  meui  i!!''**  ^"^^  -r     ^ 
or  by  means  of  the  electric  resistance  of  the  mL*?  ^^"'  -^ 
in  the  Thomson  process.    Are  welding  is  iiTta^     ^ 
procedure,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  fint  JUJj^     msm 
of  by  de  Meritens  in  x88i  for  uniting  the  parisoll!II*  ^ 

plates.   The  work-piece  was  pbced  upon  a  snooofi   '^'^  ••*^^/ 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a  source  of  oirrm  ***'*''  "^ 
mainuining  an  electric  arc    The  other  pole  waa  a  '"^^^^^  ^ 
directed  by  the  hand  of  the  operator  so  as  fiiit  to  mST**  *^ 
with  the  work-piece,  and  then  to  effect  the  properstt^fT**^ 
to  maintain  the  arc.    The  heat  of  the  are  was  partlvSl'***? 
cated  to  the  work  and  partly  dissipated  in  the  hot  gaaescic^M 
into  the  surrounding  air.  The  resolt  was  a  fusion  of  the  nwtaJlSe 
lead  of  the  storage-battery  plate  which  unit^  various  parts  of 
the  pbte.   The  process  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  operation  of 
lead-burning  by  the  hydrogen  and  air  blowpipe,  as  used  la  the 
formation  of  joints  in  chemical  tanks  made  of  dieet-lead.    The 
method  of  de  Meritens  has  been  modified  by  Bemardos  and 
Olszewski,  Slavienoff,  Coffin  and  others. 

In  the  Bemardos  and  Olszewski  process  the  work  b  made 
the  negative  pole  of  a  direct  current  circuit,  and  an  are  b  drawn 
'  between  thb  and  a  carbon  rod,  to  which  a  handle  b  attached  for 
manipulating.  As  thb  rod  b  the  positive  teminal,  partidct 
of  carbon  may  be  introduced  as  a  constituent  of  the  metal  taking 
part  in  the  operation,  making  it  hard  and  brittle,  and  causing 
cracks  in  the  joint  or  filling;  the  metal  may,  in  foct,  become 
veiy  hard  and  onwoikable.  The  Slavienoff  modification  of  the 
are-welding  process  oonsbts  in  the  cmpkqrment  of  a  inctal 
dectrode  in  place  of  the  carbon  tod.  The  metal  electrode 
gradually  mdts,  and  funiahes  fused  drops  of  metal  for  the 
filling  of  vacant  spaces  in  castings,  or  for  fonning  a  joint  between 
two  parts  or  pieces. 

In  are  welding,  with  a  current  source  at  practically  constant 
potential,  a  chokine  resistance  .in  series  with  the  heating  arc  b 
needed  to  secure  stability  in  the  are  current,  as  in  electric  arc  lighting 
from  constant  potential  lines.  UtUe  effective  work  can  be  done  by 
the  Bemardos  and  Olszewski  method  with  currents  much  bdow  ISO 
amperes  in  the  are,  and  the  value  in  some  cases  ranees  above  500 
amperes.  The  potenti^  must  be  such  that  an  are  01  2  to  3  b.  in 
length  is  steadily  maintained.  This  may  demand  a  total  of  about 
f  ^  volts  for  the  are  and  the  choking  resistance  together.  In  the 
^vieooff  are  the  potential  required  will  be  naturally  somewhat 
lower  than  when  a  carbon  electrode  is  used,  and  the  current  strength 
win  be.  on  the  other  hand,  considerably  greater,  reaching,  it  appears, 
in  certain  cases,  more  than  4000  amperes.  In  some  recent  appUca> 
tions  of  the  are  process  the  polarity  of  the  work-pirce  and  the  arc- 
controlling  dectrode  has,  it  u  understood,  been  reversed,  the  work 
being  made  the  positive  pole  and  the  movable  dectrode  the  negative. 

I  More  heat  energy  u  thus  delivered  to  the  work  for  a  given  total  of 

I  dectric  energy  expended. 
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The  arc  mnbad  i>  CHCnliilty  >  (lans  pnxiB.  Ibmth  «iih  dur 
care  If  b  UB*d  for  hratinz  to  pluLJcily  the  edgn  ol  iron  &h«u  to  be 
wddnl  tw  pmBurt  And  hammrhTiDr     [(  bu  Hrn  found  gpplitabEc 

Jusng  into  blon'-holcB  or  oiAh  ipacea  >maIE  masvevof  umilAT  Rietaf. 
Added  BrtduaJiy^  and  mdled  into  unioti  with  the  body  of  Ihc  pica: 
by  the  neat  of  the  arc  5Jnilarty»  a  more  or  lt9  comptctc  union 
beBnea  Kparate  pkcs  of  iron  plan  I  to  |  in.  in  thidmot  hu  iKrr 
dfeaetl  by  (luin^  additional  metal  beti "'" —     ^^" " 


by  the  ru 

Mlcaed  by  (lui 

miUd,  and  depend!  to  a  lufe  extent  upon  t1 
operator,  who  n«c«ahly  wxkfl  with  bis  ey 

iilafrirf^Ot" "         '      "•="■  n—  «n3r,.n 

AC  factors,  ad 


[  and  tbe  l 


dininb  Ibea 
reluive  tJov 
have  cendcd 

paHO  inta  the  air.  While,  owing  B 

the  met*]  undernMni  lieaiment  k 

the  inetbdd  requireslilile  wecial 

taken  fmni  eiiitinji  declric  li^dnc  ana  powec  c 

potential  without  irankfornutiont  and  may  be  u 

apptiancet.  consiiting  chiefly  of  heavy  wire  leads 

tteadyuig  raistance,  aiti  screen  of  d^k  glui 


ipatcd  in  the  an  Aioii 
much  beat  t^  radiatioiL 


Ln  proposed  to 


ait  weldiiw.    The  ai 

metal  to  be  healed 
theJutiscommuni 

whitih  the  arc  is  fonni 


^b^tfi^i 


«"'difl«'^ri'fr'lJ'n.^tire 
s  by  a  nuEnelh:  held, 
in  the  cond'clian  of  ci 


.    Thcpn 


■CIS  the  arc  methods,  hjs  been  pmpaatd  fo 
3  before  they  are  brouefii  undtf  ihe  ha 
in(.  Theendof  a  itielaHuirispluneed  ini 
F  connected  with  Ihe  nevaiive  |K>]eal  a  lig' 
lit  having  a  potential  cf  loo  to  150  volts, 
lected  wiin  a  metal  piate  a«an  angde  imnKi 
irmlng  the  side  oF  the  containing  v&t  or 


SV 


ol  limited  surface. 


atJDg  of  th 
ide^nowD 


ad  n  put  lost  in  the  sotutisn.  au«n(  thereby  a  npid 

.Jie  bath.   This  ilneidar  action  appears  to  have  been  nrst 

n  by  Hobo  and  Lagrangt     It  distinctly  a  form  of 

vKui-1.  uwting,  having  no  necesssry  retalion  to  such  nibseqiient 

heat  ia  Ltigely  oirjcd  oil  in  the  Ifa^uid  bath. 

Tlie  process  of  Elihu  Thomson  GnC  brought  to  publk  notice 
In  iSU,  ha*  (ina  that  time  ban  applied  commscially  on  * 
large  scale  to  various  mctal'weldiog  opcraliooa.  Tbe 
JJ^JJ"  metal  piecei  to  be  nni  ted  ate  hdd  in  masjive  clamps  and 
'""  pressed  togclher  in  fitnl  toetact;  and  a  tuirent  is 

made  to  travene  the  propoKd  Mnli  biiogliig  it  to  the  welding 
tempeiaturc.  The  union  is  eGectedt^forcing  the  pieces  together 
mechanically.  The  chuacletistic  feature  of  tbe  process  is  the 
fact  that  the  heat  ia  given  out  in  the  body  of  tbe  metal. 

The  vollige  doa^  not  uiuall^  eined^  two  or  three,  though 


>r  five 


3(  Ihei 


»S: 


as 


With  attemallng  ei 


■,  alio,  Ihe  cSeci 


VX 


(o  ae^us  Isaics.  Thoe  illficullies  are  ovetconR  in  tbe  Tbomi... 
weldint  traufomcr.  wUeb  teaemUei  the  slepKlown  ttantformers 
daed  in  electric  Eghiliit  distribution  by  altctuting  cunenth  with 
-k.  ..».^i—  tk-*  ^  .*#«t*jtaH  nnn  tir  cxHidifCtDr,  wbicfa  r«ma  pan 
1  onhr  one  turn  tl  great 


vork-  The  clampe  arc  variously  modilicd  to  suit  the  aire,  shape  and 
iharacter  o'  ihe  metal  piKes.  MN.Iobe  wdded.  and  the  pmparibiu 
i[  the  transformer  itieU  are  made  proper  for  the  condJtioiiB  eKisiine 
n  each  cue.  Tbe  potential  of  the  ptlmar>>  circuit  may  U  selecifS 
II  any  cnnvenlenl  value,  provided  the  wtndint  bif  ihc  coil  P  P  is 
idanidlheRto,  but  usually  jeovolis  is  employed,  and  the  periodicily 
s  aiiout  ta  c>xlcs.  Inasmnch  as  only  the  propoard  jc^  ' 
Lmall  aimHini  of  metal  on  each  itde  of  ''  ~  ' 
:Jon,  Ihe  deliver)^  of  energy  is  cloael^ 


inu  oars  in  abuttneni  l»fc 
Id.  ^h^e'»(iS|h?  upw" 


the  burr  b  not  object  ionabTe.  and 
da  may  be  made,  but  butt  welds  arc 
tiosi  purposes.  The  appaarmnce  of 
welding  IS  shown  in  lig.  3  at  A;  and 

bu'r? at  the'ioint.  ^Xrc'lhrintto. 
B  a  few  only  of  the  metab,  such  as 

rcguded  «  --"-'■■- '- 

idiTy  ioioed. 


a 


in*  the  weld  tw  the  eSccI  ■>(  cilOKlini  (mun  Ihc  ioiiii  all  Anat 
•Uc.  lofMber  wilb  non  of  the  meul  which  ii  lendnnl  ptiuic 
ihehal.   Theilrontot  elrelriewililjire  Ihoterffcctcilhylliii 

iTiii  ontiuhi*  lude  hTlha  fkctik  nncew.  hu  wbuaniully 
Hme  xrutth  m  the  annakd  ikiiI  of  the  bar.  the  bnk 
KT  tepiile  urain,  when  the  bun-  it  the  weld  ii  Itll  on.  uuully 
umni  ■  little  to  one  lide  of  the  joint  pnftt.  where  the  metal 
been  innesled  tw  haliiK  Kaiinieriii(er<atiini[iheieinl<ilule 
meul  cDoli,  ia  the  ca*  d  (ulleaUe  neuli  uA  u  inn  or  cDpoet. 
I  uwally  (lially  touchen  the  netil.  ud  it  •honld  be  moned  to 
—   -   — — =— —   -'  -Irenitli  ii  deniTd,     The  ume  object    ii 


priiwd  lonHbiy  lefMMi 
u  in  drof^forpnc. 
The  jBwunt  o(  etottric  enemr  n. 

csndiKiiviiy.  ibeii  bcsl  conductivity,  luno 
pirco.  Hciioa  it  the  joini.  <c.  ]n  the  fd 
Krsr  iHutii  obtained  in  the  workinf  of  n 
lite  fiipnet  an  of  eoune  only  aptironAdtv.  an 
alone  of  time-eeniuiBptioa  w  the  m^iiic  ol 
rjpidly  the  wgek  ii  done,  the  lew.  u  a  ru 
requind;  but  Ihc  rue  of  oulnit  of  the  plant 
"   'iiftvolvoafcijer 


weld  Boiedaiied  lam 
t  meUla.  their  eleclri 


%  ii  oftfli  diiadvaataBCOua.     I[  in  the  following 


■bout  191]  ft.  with 

■  -  -  depth  of  195D  It.    A  boi 
-    -  .-  a  depth  o(  1S70  ft.  in  a! 
1864-1667),  for  the  pu^xi^'ot  ^uini; 
:ir  refinery  of  fay  in  Parii:  and  the  1 
Ihit  wtuli  (Dm)  beian  in  (866  an  am_„ 
.  at  the  part  of  Paiii  named 
la  ■  depth  of  1600  to  1900  [t. 


_  .  ,  ^.  ipplicalion.  of  electric  weM™  ii  the  InnfiiudillS 
■cannng  of  thin  tteel  pipe.  The  metal  or  uclp  u  m  iwia  itnpi.  bf  ni 
to  form  a  hirilow  cylinder  or  pipe,  and  the  lonBiludinaricain  movei 
thmu^  a  cpedal  welder,  which  paun  a  current  acrma  h.  The 
work  11  completed  by  drawing  the  pipe  through  diet.  The  wehfuif 
of  a  ring  formed  by  '^^'''^'"f  a  ihort  bar  into  a  circle  lifordi  an 
CHx'Icat  illunrallOB  of  the  chancier  c<  the  currcnli  empl(^*d  in 
the  Thomiofl  proceii,  Nolwilhitanding  the  (ompantively  free 
path  around  the  ring  through  the  full  taction  of  the  beat  bar,  the 
current  heart  Ibe  abutted  endt  Id  the  welding  temperature-  Id 
ihit  way  wagEon  and  carriage  wheel  tyrrt,  h.^me^  nnp,  pait  and 
barrel  honpa.  and  similar  Dbjecia  are  ntensivdy  pmouced.  The 
prnceu  it  b1»  brgely  applied  to  the  welding  of  iron  and  Copper 
wim  utrd  lor  electric  Urn  and  conductort.  01  Med  aalri,  tyrrt  and 
metal  Iramet  uied  in  carriage  work,  aod  of  luch  parti  of  Iqcyclet  at 
pedalt.  crank  hangers,  seat  pasit,  forVt,  and  tied  tubing  for  the 
framet.  The  hent,  wlietherit  be  utilised  in  welding  or  bianng,  it  in 
iharply  locjHied  that  no  dam?^  i>  done  to  the  finiih  of  luriacn  a 

and  finiihcd  before  bcioiioined.  at  In  the  welding  of  taper  ihanliila 
drill*,  the  lengifacning  of  diilli.  ktk^w  tapi,  ot  luEcn,  and  the  lika. 
Electric  weMTnc  u  ap^icable  to  lonni  of  piecn  or  ta  condiiioni  ol 
work  which  would  be  impiattlcaBk  with  the  ordinary  lorji  hn  or 
tai Mnvplpe.  AcbarKtcrinicinitaBcf isthewirrbandtwhichhold 
in  pli>«  |£>  aolkl  rubbci  tyret  of  vehLclet.  The  prciimily  ol  ihc 
rubber  forbidt  the  ippUcatioo  of  the  heat  of  1  fire  or  blowpipe,  but 
by  tprfnging  the  rubber  back  from  the  propoKd  joint  and  leitinfl 
the  endi  of  wlrr  by  Ih*  electric  weklint  dampL  the  union  it  npid^ 
and  eutly  made.   When  Ibe  rubber  oTtbe  tyre  it  rekaiad.  11  covert 
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the  joint,  icfainlnir  Its  complete  form.  Special  manufactum  have 
in  lORie  cases  ariaea  baaed  upon  the  use  of  electric  wdding. 

The  weldini;  clampa.  and  the  mechanicfd  devices  connected  with 
them,  vary  widely  in  accordance  with  the  work  they  have  to  do.  A 
machine  for  forming  metal  wheels  b  w  constructed  that  the  hubs  are 
made  in  two  sections,  which  when  brought  together  in  the  welder 
are  caused  to  embrace  the  radiating  iron  or  steeispokes  of  the  wheel. 
The  two  sections  are  then  welded,  and  hold  the  spokes  in  solid  union 
with  themselves.  Another  machine,  designed  for  the  manufacture 
of  wire  fence8,makcs  several  welds  automattcally  and  simultaneously 
Galvanised  iron  wires  are  fed  into  the  machine  from  reels  in  several 
inrallel  lines  about  a  foot  apart,  and  at  intervab  are  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  wire  sections  cut  automatically  from  another  reel 
oT wire.  As  the  wire  passes,  dectric  welds  are  formed  between  the 
transverse  and  the  parallel  lines.  The  machine  Olivers  a  continuous 
web  of  wire  fencing,  which  is  wound  upon  a  drum  and  removed  from 
time  to  time  in  large  rolls.  In  the  united  States,  street  railway 
rails  are  wdded  into  a  continuous  metal  structure.  A  huge  welding 
transformer  b  suspended  upon  a  crane,  which  b  borne  upon  a  car 
arranged  to  ran  upon  the  track  as  it  b  laid.  The  joint  between  the 
ends  of  two  contiguous  rails  b  made  by  welding  lateral  strap  pieces, 
covering  the  joint  at  each  side  and  taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
fish-plates  and  bolts.  The  cxcrtiorf  of  a  greatly  increased  pressure 
at  the  finish  of  the  welding  seems  to  be  d<xJdedly  favourable  to  the 
permanence  and  strength  of  the  joints.  When  properly  made,  the 
joint  is  strong  enough  to  resbt  the  strains  of  extension  and  com- 
piession  during  temperature  changes.  For  electric  railways  the 
welded  joint  obviates  all  necessity  for  "  bonding  "  the  rails  together 
with  CQpper  wires  to  convert  them  into  continuous  lines  of  return 
conductors  for  the  railway  current.  In  railway  welding  the  source 
of  energy  b  usually  a  current  delivered  from  the  trolley  line  itself  to 

•  rotary  converter  mounted  on  the  welding  car,  whereby  an  alter- 
nating  current  b  obtained  for  fccdinir  the  pnmary  circuit  of  the  weld- 
ing transformer.  Power  from  a  distant  station  is  thus  made  to 
produce  the  heat  rec^uircd  for  track  welding,  and  at  exactly  the  place 
where  it  b  to  be  utilised.  In  thb  insunce  the  work  b  sutionary 
while  the  welding  apparatus  b  moved  from  one  joint  to  the  next. 
Welding  transformers  arc  sometimes  used  to  heat  metal  for  annealing, 
for  forging,  bending,  or  shaping,  for  tempering,  or  for  hard  soldering. 
Under  specUl  conditions  triey  are  well  adapted  to  these  purposes, 
on  account  of  the  perfect  control  of  the  heating  or  energy  dcbvcr)', 
and  the  rapidity  and  cleanliness  of  the  operation. 

Divested  of  its  welding  clamps,  the  welding  transformer  has 
found  a  unique  application  in  the  armour-annealing  process  of 
Lemp.  by  means  of  which  spots  or  lines  are  locally  annealed 
in  hard-iaced  ship's  armour,  so  that  it  can  be  drilled  or 
cut  as  desired.  Before  the  introductKMi  of  this  process, 
it  was  practically  impossible  to  render  any  portion  of  the 
hardened  face  of  such  armour  workable  by  cutting  toob  without 
detriment  to  the  hardness  of  the  rest.  A  very  heavy  electric  current 
b  passed  through  the  spot  or  area  whkh  it  is  desired  to  soften,  so 
that,  notwithsunding  the  rapid  conduction  of  heat  into  the  body 
of  the  plate,  the  meul  is  brought  to  a  low  red  heat.  In  order  that 
the  spot  shall  not  reharden,  it  b  requisite  that  the  rate  of  cooling 
shall  be  slower  than  when  the  heating  current  is  cut  off  suddenly, 
the  current  therefore  undergoes  gradual  diminution,  under  control 
of  the  operator.  The  welding  transformer  has  for  its  secondary 
terminals  simply  two  copper  blocks  fixed  inposition,  and  mounted 
at  a  distance  of  an  inch  or  more  apart.  Tncse  are  placed  firmly 
a^tnst  the  face  of  the  armour  plate,  with  the  spot  to  be  annealed 
bridring  the  contacts,  or  situated  between  them.  As  in  track 
welding,  the  transformer  is  made  movabfe,  so  that  it  can  be  brought 
into  any  position  desired.    When  the  annealing  is  to  be  done  along 

•  line,  the  secondary  terminals,  with  the  transformer,  arc  slowly 
and  steadily  slid  over  the  face  of  the  plate,  new  portions  of  the  plate 
being  thus  continually  brought  between  the  terminals,  while  those 
which  had  reached  tnc  proper  heat  are  slowly  removed  from  the 
terminab  and  co(J  gradually.  (E.  T.)  ^ 

WBLDOH.  WALTBR  (1832-1885),  EngUsh  technical  chemist, 
was  bofii  at  Loughborough  on  the  3tst  of  October  1839.  In 
i8s4  ^  began  to  work  as  a  joumalbt  in  London  in  connexion 
with  the  Dialt  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Morning 
Stcr,  and  in  i860  he  started  a  monthly  magazine,  Weldon's 
Register  of  Pacts  and  Ouwrtnces  rdating  to  Literature,  the 
Scietues  and  the  Arts,  which  was  discontinued  after  about  three 
years'  exbtence.  Though  he  was  without  practical  knowledge 
of  the  science,  Weldon  turned  to  indtistrial  cbcmbtry,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  took  out  the  patents  which  led  to  his 
"  manganese-regeneration  "  process  (see  Crlounc).  Thb  was 
put  into  operation  about  1869,  and  by  1875  it  was  being  used 
by  almost  every  cMotlae  aMumtoctiuwof  importance  throughout 
Europe.  He  M|M^UykMJl|PfifttC{SBn  of  chbrine 
in  conBeiioftai|^^H^^H|HKBntefenit  (9.?.).  v\d 
becaiBt  a  iM^^^^^^^^^^^^HMaHM  of  Jtas  later 


which  was  establbhed  00  a  commercial  scale  only  a  y«ar  or  two 
before  hb  death — met  with  equal  success.  He  died  at  Buntew, 
Surrey p  on  the  aoth  of  September  1885.  He  professed  Swcden- 
borgian  principles  and  was  a  believer  in  spiritualism. 

Hb  son,  Waltex  FaANK  Rapbael  Weloon  (1860-1906),  was 
appointed  in  1899  Unacre  professor  of  dHnparative  anatomy 
at  Oxford. 

WELF  or  GUBLPH,  a  princely  family  of  Germany,  descended 
from  Count  Warin  of  Altorf  (8th  century),  whose  son  Isenbrand 
b  said  to  have  named  hb  family  Wdfen,  ix,  whdps.  From  hb 
son  Welf  L  (d.  824)  were  descended  the  kings  of  Upper  Burgundy 
and  the  elder  German  line  of  Welf.  Welf  111.  (d.  1055)  obtained 
the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  March  of  Verona.  With  him 
the  elder  line  became  extinct,  but  hb  grandson  in  the  female 
line,  Welf  IV.  (as  duke,  Welf  L),  founded  the  younger  line,  and 
became  duke  of  Bavaria  in  X070.  Henry  the  Black  (d.  1 1  a6),  by 
hb  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Magnus,  duke  of  Saxony,  ob- 
tained half  of  the  latter's  hereditary  possessions,  including 
LQneburg,  and  hb  son  Henry  the  Proud  (g.v.)  inherited  by 
marriage  the  emperor  Lothair*s  lands  in  Brunswick,  &c.,  and 
received  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  The  power  which  the  family 
thus  acquired,  and  the  consequent  rivahy  with  the  house  of 
HohensUufen,  occasioned  the  strife  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 
iq.t.)  in  Italy.  Henry  the  Lion  k»t  the  duchies  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony  by  hb  rebellion  in  xx8o,  and  Welf  VI.  (d.  1191)  left  hb 
hereditary  lands  in  Swabia  and  Ms  Italian  possessions  to  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.  Thus,  although  one  of  the  Wells  reigned  as 
the  emperor  Otto  IV.,  there  remained  to  the  family  nothing  but 
the  lands  inherited  from  the  emperor  Lothair,  which  were  made 
into  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  in  1335.  Of  the  many  branches 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick  that  of  WoUenbiiUd  beoune  extinct 
in  1884,  and  that  of  LUneburg  received  the  electoral  dignity oC 
Hanover  in  1692,  and  founded  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  ol 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1714.  For  its  further  Mstory  see 
Hanover.  The  Hanoverian  legitimists  in  the  (German  Reichs- 
tag are  known  as  Welfen. 

Sec  Sir  A.  Hallidav,  History  4  the  House  0/  Cudph  (1821):  R.  D. 
Lloyd.  Oncin  of  the  Cuetphs ;  F.  Schmidt.  Die  A  nfunge  des  welfischen 
Ceuhleehts  (Hajiover,  1900). 

WELHAVSir,  JOHANN  SBBASHAN  CAMMERHETBR  (1807- 
1873).  Norwegian  poet  and  critic,  was  bora  at  Bergen,  the  son 
of  a  pastor,  in  1807.  He  first  studied  theology,  but  from  1828 
onwards  devoted  himself  to  literature.  In  1840  he  became 
reader  and  subsequently  professor  of  philosophy  at  Christiania, 
and  delivered  a  series  of  impressive  lectures  on  literary  subjects. 
In  1836  he  visited  France  and  Germany;  and  in  1858  be  went 
to  Italy  to  study  archaeology.  Hb  influence  was  extended  by 
hb  appointment  as  director  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  died  at 
Chrutiania  on  the  21st  of  October  1873.  Welhaven  made  hb 
name  as  the  representative  of  conservatism  in  Norwegian  litera- 
ture. In  a  violent  attack  on  Wergeland's  poetry  he  opposed 
the  theories  of  the  extreme  nationalbts.  He  desired  to  see 
Norwegian  culture  brought  into  line  with  that  of  other  European 
countries,  and  he  himself  followed  the  romantic  tradition,  being. 
most  cbsdy  influenced  by  J.  L.  Heibeig.  He  represented  clear- 
ness and  moderation  against  the  extravagances  of  Wergeland. 
He  gave  an  admirable  practical  exposition  of  his  aesthetic  creed 
in  the  sonnet  cycle  Norges  Daemring  (1834).  He  published 
a  volume  of  Digle  in  1839;  and  in  2845  ^yere  Digjle.  The  collec- 
tions of  old  Norse  poetry  made  by  Asbj5rnsen  and  Moe  infhienced 
hb  ulent,  and  he  first  showed  his  full  powers  as  a  poet  in  Nytrt 
I>igte.  Hb  descriptive  poetry  b  admirable,  but  hb  bett  work 
was  inspired  by  hn  poems  on  old  Norse  subjects,  in  which  be 
gives  himself  unreservedly  to  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Other  poems 
followed  in  1848,  185 1  and  1859. 

Hb  critical  work  includes  Ewald  og  de  norshe  Diglere  (1863).  Ou 
LudwuHotberg(iB^).  Welhaven's  5am<ctf<  5*n/(er  were  punished 
in  8  vols,  at  Copenhagen  (1867-1869). 

WBLU  the  name  given  to  an  artificial  boring  In  the  earth 
through  which  water  can  be  obtained.  Two  classes  may  be 
distingubhed:  shallow  or  ordinary  welb,  sunk  through  a  per- 
meable  stratum  until  an  impermeable  stratum  is  reached;  and 
deep  and  Artesian  weOs  (^.a.),  the  latter  aaned  from  Artob 
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te  n«aee,  wliicli  aie  simk  throoi^  an  impermeable  stratum  down 
inco  a  valcr-beuing  itiatum  which  overlies  an  impermeable 
stratiUB.  Obvioudyonliitarywellscan  supply waterverycheaply, 
bat,  since  impiiritiei  readily  reach  them,  there  is  great  risk  of 
contamfnaliwi.  The  same  does  not  apply  to  deep  wells,  such 
water  being  usually  free  from  organic  impurities.  In  ordinary 
wdls,  and  in  deq>  weUs,  the  water  requires  pumping  to  the  sur- 
face; in  artesian  wells,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  usually 
spouts  up  to  a  greater  or  less  height  above  iL 

The  Secondary  and  Tertiary  geological  formations,  such  as  those 
nndemeath  London  and  I'ans,  often  piesent  the  appearance  of 
immense  basins,  the  boundary  or  rim  of  the  bown  having  oeen  formed 
by  an  upheaval  of  the  subjacent  strata.  In  these  (brmations  it  often 
happens  that  a  porous  stratum  is  included  between  two  impermeable 
layers  off  clay,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  porous  U  tube,  contmuous  from 
«de  to  side  of  the  valley,  the  outcfx>p  on  the  surrounding  hills 
forming  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  The  rain  filtering  down  through  the 
pocDus  layer  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin  forms  there  a  subterranean 
pool,  which  with  the  liquid  or  semi-liquid  column  pressing  upon  it 
constitutes  a  sort  of  hujce  natural  hydrostatic  bellows.  It  is  obvious 
then,  that  when  a  hole  is  bored  down  through  the  upper  impermeable 
hyer  to  the  surface  of  the  lake,  the  water  will  be  foreed  up  by  this 
pressure  to  a  height  above  the  surface  of  the  valley  greater  or  less 
aKxording  to  the  elevation  of  the  level  in  the  feecUng  column,  thus 
forming  a  natural  fountain. 

In  the  Tertiary  formations,  the  porous  byers  are  not  so  thick  as 
in  the  Secondary,  and  consequently  the  occurrence  of  underground 
lakes  is  not  on  so  grand  a  scale;  but  there  being  a  mone  frequent 
alternation  of  these  sandy  beds,  we  find  a  greater  number  o^  tncm, 
and  often  a  series  of  natural  fountains  may  oe  obtained  in  the  same 
vaney,  proceeding  from  water>bcaring  strata  at  difierent  depths,  and 
risng  to  different  heights. 

It  dots  not  follow  that  all  the  essentials  for  an  artesian  well  are 
present,  though  two  impermeable  strata  with  a  porous  one  between 
may  crop  out  round  a  basin.  There  must  also  be  coniinuiiy  of  the 
penneable  bed  for  the  uninterrupted  passage  of  the  water,  and  no 
breach  In  dither  of  the  confining  layers  by  which  the  water  might 
escape.  It  has  occaskmally  happened  that  on  decnening  the  bore, 
with  the  hope  of  increasioz  the  flow  of  water,  it  oas  ceased  alto* 
gethcr.  doubtless  from  the  lower  confining  layer  being  pierced,  and 
the  water  allowed  to  escape  by  another  outlet.  The  subterranean 
pool  is  frequently  of  sroaA  extent,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  channel 
father  dian  of  a  brood  sheet  of  water:  and  the  existence  of  one 
spciog  is  no  goarantee  that  another  will  be  found  by  merely  boring 
to  the  same  depth  in  its  neighbourhood.  Faults  also  have  an  effect 
on  the  supply,  which  in  manv  cases  has  been  found  to  increase  by 
cuttinr  h^dmgs  or  adits.  Tne  most  suitable  strata  in  England  are 
the  CSialk,  Oolite,  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Lower  Greensand; 
Loodoo  is  m  part  supplied  by  the'  Chalk,  whilst  Liverpool  utiliies 
the  New  Red,  The  theoretical  determination  of  the  existence  of 
arterian  conditions  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  geok>gy  of  the  district  Although  water  from  deep 
welb  is  free  from  ornnic  matter,  it  nsnally  contains  salts  such  as 
calcium  bicarbonate,  &c,  which  make  the  water  unsuitable  for  vnuh- 
ii^  and  certain  manufacturing  purposes  although  it  u  fit  for  drinking. 

Tbe  mechanical  appliances  employed  in  boring  for  water  are 
practically  the  same  as  in  boring  for  petroleum  (9.V.).  The 
npper  part  of  a  deep  wdl  may  be  of  biick,  the  continuation 
being  lined  with  sted pipes,  or,  better,it  may  be  lined  with  meud 
for  its  entire  length. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  arte«an  weUs  is  at  Grendle,  near 
^ria.  The  operation  of  boring  extended  from  1834  to  1841 ;  after  a 
depth  of  1354  ft.  had  been  reached  (May  1837),  a  length  of  370  ft. 
of  the  boring  rods  broke  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  tne  hole,  and 
neariy  fifteen  months'  consunt  labour  was  required  to  pick  it  up 
spun.  Diaoouraged  by  the  delay,  the  French  government  was  to 
have  abandoned  the  project  after  a  depth  of  1500  ft.  had  been  reached 
without  any  satisfactory  result;  but  Axaro  prevailed  on  them  to 
prosecute  tne  woilc  and  an  additional  depth  01  about  300  ft.  proved 
the  correctness  of  Arago's  theory.  On  the  a6th  February  1841,  at 
a  depth  of  itqS  ft.,  the  boring  roids  suddenly  ihnk  a  few  yards,  and 
within  a  few  hours  a  vast  column  of  water  ^x>uted  up  at  the  tste  of 
600  gallons  per  minute,  and  at  a  temperature  of  neariy  83*  F. 
Prior  to  thb  no  artesian  boring  had  reached  even  1000  ft.;  and  that 
of  Grenelle  was  the  deepest  executed  till  the  completion  ( 1  atb  August 
ifeo)  of  the  salt-spring  at  Kissingen,  in  Bavaria,  which  throws  up  a 
column  of  water  to  the  height  of  58  ft.  from  a  depth  of  1878I  ft. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  spna%  is  that  the  projeaing 
foree  is  due,  not  to  hydrostatic  pressure,  but  to  that  of  carbonic  acid 
ns  genecsted  at  the  junction  of  the  gypsum  with  the  magnesian 
umekoat,  about  1680  ft.  down.  Modern  mechamcal  improvements 
have  enabled  engineers  to  exceed  these  Artesian  dimensions  con- 
siderably, and  at  a  greatly  diminished  cost.  The  well  at  Passy.  near 
Puis,  which  is  supplied  from  the  same  water-bearing  stratum  as 
that  of  Greaelle,  was  bored  by  Kind  in  a  veiv  short  time,  having 
"      bcgnaoassthSepteober  1855.  and  earned  to  a  depth  of  17)3 


us  stream  01  water  at  the  rate  ot  five  and  a  hall  mniyro 
»  per  day  to  a  height  of  54  ft.  above  the  ground, 
long  other  deep  wells  sunk  in  the  Paris  basin  subsequently  to 
of  Grenelle  and  Passy,  the  following  may  be  mentioned.    A 


ft.  by  March  1857.  Its  total  depth  is  now  about  1923  ft.  with  the 
diameter  of  a  ft.  4  in.  at  the  bottom;  and  it  throws  up  a  con> 
tinuous  stream  of  water  at  the  rate  of  five  and  a  half  miiivMi 
gallons  per  day  to  a  height  of       '       ' 

Among 
those  of  C 

eigantic  bore,  5  ft.  7  in.  in  diameter,  was  £egun  in  January  1866  at 
La  Chapelle,  and  by  November  1869  had  reached  a  depth  of  181 1  ft., 
the  intention  being  to  extend  it  to  a  depth  of  2950  ft.  A  bore  of 
19  in.  diameter  was  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  1570  ft.  In  about 
two  and  a  half  years  (1864-1867),  for  the  puipose  of  obtaining  • 
water-supply  for  the  sugar  refinery  of  Say  in  Paris;  and  the  same 
engmecr  who  executed  this  work  (Dm)  began  in  1866  an  artesian 
bpnng  of  the  huge  diameter  of  6|  ft.  at  the  part  of  Paris  named 
BuUc  aux  CailUs,  to  be  carried  down  to  a  deptn  of  3600  to  3900  ft. 
In  the  Paris  basin  there  are  a  great  many  otner  welb,  varying  from 
300  to  400  ft.  in  depth,  and  from  a  to  8  in.  in  the  diameter  of  tbe 
bore-hole. 

•  Zl'^'^'f^P'y  **?^^  strau  over  which  London  stands  have  been 
nddJed  with  artesian  bormgs  for  the  sake  of  pure  water  supply. 
Many  of  the  large  London  factories,  railways,  institutions  are 
wpplied  by  artesian  wells  over  300  ft.  deep.  At  Merton  in  Surrey, 
at  Brighton,  at  Southamptoa,  all  along  the  east  coast  of  Lincolnshire^ 
and  m  the  low  district  between  the  cnalk  wolds  near  Louth  and  the 
Wash,  artesian  borings  have  long  been  known,  and  go  by  the  name 
of  hlow-wdls  among  the  people  of  the  district.  The  general  level  to 
whkh  the  water  rises  in  the  London  district  has  been  very  sensibly 
lowered  by  the  immense  number  of  perforations  that  have  been 
made;  and  in  several  wells  where  the  water  formeriy  rose  to  the 
surface,  it  now  requires  to  be  pumped  up. 

None  of  the  artesian  bonnes  m  England  approach  the  depths 
frequent  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  The  average  deptn  of 
the  water-bearing  stratum  around  Paris  is  su  times  tnat  of  the 
London  chalk  beds;  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  of  America, 
wells  have  been  sunk  to  even  double  the  depth  of  the  Parisian  wells 
of  Grenelle  and  Passy.  In  Chicago  there  are  several  wells  more 
than  2000  ft.  deep;  and  at  West  Chicago  In  Dupage  county, 
Illinois,  there  is  one  3081  ft.  deep.  In  the  city  of  St  Louis,  Missouri, 
there  is  an  artesian  well  38431  ft.  deep,  yielding  a  few  galk>as  01 
salty  water  (temperature,  105^  F.)  a  nunute;  bonng  was  stopped  ia 
September  1868.  Among  the  deepest  borings  in  the  worldare: 
a  well  in  Putnam  Heights,  Wbidham  county,  Connectunit.  6004  ft. 
deep  and  6  in.  In  diameter,  yielding  3  galk>ns  per  minute  with  water 


5130  ft.  deep  and  6  in.  in  diameter,  yielding  gas,  oil  and  salt  water; 
and  one  (about  a300  ft.)  at  Sperenbeig  20  m.  from  Bertm,  sunk 
for  the  purpose  01  obtainmg  a  supply  of  rock  salt,*— the  mlt  deposit 
here  is  3907  ft.  thick. 

The  lolfowing  are  some  of  the  other  most  important  artesian 
nnkings  that  have  been  made.  At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  bore  of 
3  in.  was  carried  to  a  depth  of  2086  ft.  between  April  1857  and  the 
summer  of  1 8^8;  it  ^Ids  264  gallons  a  minute  and  its  foontahi 
rises         -    -    -  —     . 


ner  of  18^8;  it  yields  264  gallons  a  minute  and  its 
170  ft,  high.    At  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  there 


are:  one 


In  1858  a  well  at  Neu8alwerk,near  Minden,  had  reached  the  depth 
of  3288  ft.  At  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  there  is  a  well  95  ft.  deep,  which 
yields  over  half  a  million  galk>ns  of  water  per  day,  tbepressurebeing 
sufficient  to  supply  the  town  and  force  the  water  to  the  tope  of  the 
highest  houses.  There  is  one  in  Philadelphia  (Mount  Vernon  and 
13th  sts.).  3031  ft.  deep  and  8  in.  in  diameter,  yielding  3600  galloos  a 
minute.  There  are  several  deep  wells  in  South  Dakota :  in  Aierdeen 
City  there  art  two  1300  ft.  deep  with  flows  of  1350  and  1000  gallons, 
respectively,  per  minute.  Two  artesian  wells  at  Croydon  supply  a 
miUton  gallons  of  water  per  day;  and  Brighton  dnws  over  a  million 
■albns  from  artesian  sinkings.  There  is  a  well  at  Bages,  near 
Perpignan,  which  gives  330  gaUons  per  minute;  and  one  at  Toun, 
which  jets  about  6Tt.  above  ground,  and  gives  337  galbns  per  minute. 

The  boring  of  wells  in  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  b  a  very  ancient 
industry;  and  some  oases  are  suoplied  with  water  wholly  from 
arteuan  wells.  The  average  depth  of  these  is  from  160  to  200  ft., 
and  the  upper  strata  have  only  to  be  pierced  to  mve  a  constant 
stream.  With  their  primitive  methods  of  bving,  Sbe  Ar^  often 
labour  for  years  before  they  reach  the  wished-for  pool;  and  with 
only  palm  wood  as  a  casing,  they  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  bore-hole  from  doring  up  by  the  drifting  of  the  sud,  and  they 
require  to  scour  them  out  penodicallv.  $nce  1858  an  immense 
number  of  perforations  have  been  made  by  French  engineers,  and 
the  fertilising  effect  upon  the  sandy  desert  plains  has  already  made 
itself  apparent.  The  unportance  ol  deep  wcUs  in  such  cases  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

Artesian  wells  have  been  made  to  supply  warm  water,  for  keeping 
hospitals,  &c,  st  a  constant  temperature.  Invariably  the  tempera- 
ture of  water  from  great  depths  is  higher  than  that  at  the  surface.' 
The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  wdl  at  Grenelle  is  82*  F.,  and 
that  of  Passy  the  same,  showing  that  th<*y  have  a  ooouaon  source.' 
KisHafcn  well  has  a  temperature  of  66*  F.,  that  of  Sc  Louia 
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one  of  7^-4  F.  that  of  Louisville  76i*  F.,  and  that  of  Charleston 
87*  F.  The  a\-erage  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  is  i*  for  a 
descent  of  from  40  lo  55  ft.  In  VViinicmberg  the  water  of  artesian 
wells  is  employed  to  maintain  in  large  manufactories  a  constant 
temperature  of  47'  when  it  is  freezing  outside.  Artesian  waters 
have  also  been  employed  to  reduce  the  extreme  variations  of 
temperature  in  f  sh-poilds. 

UmBUES,  GIDEON  (1802-X87S),  American  political  leader, 
was  born  at  Glastonbury,  Connecticut,  on  the  ist  of  July  1802. 
He  studied  for  a  lime  at  Norwich  University,  Vermont,  but  did 
not  graduate.  From  1826  to  1837  he  edited  the  Hartford  TimeSj 
making  it  the  official  organ  of  the  Jacksonian  Democracy  in  south- 
em  New  England.  Heserved  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives 
in  1827, 1829-30, 1832  and  1834-35,  was  state  comptroller  in  1835 
and  1842-43,  was  postmaster  at  Hartford  in  1835-42,  and  was 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  clothing  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  in  1846-1849.  Leaving  the  Democratic 
party  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  issue,  he  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Connecticut,  and  was  its  candidate  for 
governor  in  1856;  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national 
conventions  of  1856  and  i860.  On  the  inauguration  of  President 
Lincoln  in  x  861  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  the  close  of  President  Andrew  Johnson's 
administration  in  1869.  Although  deficient  in  technical  training, 
be  handled  with  great  skill  the  difficult  problems  which  were 
presented  by  the  Civil  War.  The  number  of  naval  ships  was 
increased  between  x86x  and  1865  from  90  to  670,  the  officers 
from  X300  to  6700,  the  seamen  from  7500  to  51,500,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  from  $12,000,000  to  $123,000,000;  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  art  of  naval  construction,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  was  effectively  maintained. 
WcUes  supported  President  Johnson  in  his  quarrel  with  Congress, 
took  part  in  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  of  1872,  and 
retunung  to  the  Democratic  party,  warmly  advocated  the 
election  of  Samuel  J.  Tiiden  in  1876.  He  died  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  on  the  xith  of  February  1878. 

In  1874  Welles  published  Lincoln  and  Seward^  in  which  he  refutes 
the  charge  that  Seward  dominated  th«  Administration  during  the 
Civil  War.  His  Diary t  which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
(1909-1911),  is  extremely  valuable  for  the  study  of  the  Civil  War 
And  Reconstruction.  See  also  Albert  Welles,  uiitory  of  the  Welles 
FamUy  (New  York,  2876). 

WELLESLEY,  RICHARD  COLLEY  WESLEY  (or  WELLEStxv), 
Marquess  (X760-X842),  eldest  son  of  the  zst  earl  of  Mornington, 
an  Irish  peer,  and  brother  of  the  famous  duke  of  Wellington, 
was  bom  on  the  20th  of  June  1760.  He  was  sent  to  Eton, 
where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  By  his  father's  death  in  X781  he  became  earl 
of  Mornington,  taking  his  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers.  In 
X784  he  entered  the  English  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
Beeralston.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the 
treasury  by  Pitt.  In  X793  he  became  a  member  of  the  board 
of  control  over  Indian  affairs;  and,  although  he  was  best 
known  by  his  speeches  in  defence  of  Pitt's  foreign  policy,  he 
was  gaining  the  acquaintance  with  Oriental  affairs  which  made 
his  rule  over  India  so  effective  from  the  moment  when,  in  1797, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  govemor-generaL  Wellesley  s^ms  to 
hAve  caught  Pitt's  Urge  political  spirit  during  his  intercourse 
with  him  from  1793  to  X797.  That  both  had  consciously  formed 
the  design  of  acquiring  a  great  empire  in  India  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  American  colonies  is  not  proved;  but  the  rivalry 
with  France,  which  in  Europe  placed  England  at  the  head  of 
coalition  after  coalition  against  the  French  republic  and  empire, 
made  Wellesley's  rule  in  India  an  epoch  of  enormous  and  rapid 
extension  of  English  power.  Cllve  won  and  Warren  Hastings 
consolidated  the  British  ascendancy  in  India,  but  Wellesley 
extended  it  into  an  empire.  On  the  voyage  outwards  he  formed 
the  design  of  annihilating  French  influence  in  the  Deccan.  Soon 
after  his  bnding,  in  April  1798,  he  learnt  that  an  alliance  was 
being  negotiated  between  Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  French  republic. 
Wellesley  resolved  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  enemy,  and 
ordered  preparations  for  war.  The  first  step  was  to  effect  the 
disbandmcnt  of  the  French  troops  entertained  by  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad.    The  invasion  of  Mysore  followed  in  February 


X799,  And  the  campaign  was  brought  to  a  rapid  doie  by  tlie 
capture  of  Seringapaum.  In  1803  the  restoration  of  the  peAwa 
proved  the  prelude  to  the  Mahratta  war  against  Sindbia  and  the 
raja  of  Berar.  The  result  of  these  wars  and  of  the  treaties 
which  followed  them  was  that  French  influence  in  India  was 
extinguished,  that  forty  millions  of  population  and  ten  millions 
of  revenue  were  added  to  the  Briti^  dominions,  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  Mahratta  and  all  other  princes  were  so  reduced  that 
England  became  the  really  dominant  authority  over  all  India. 
He  found  the  East  India  Company  a  trading  body,  he  left  it 
an  imperial  power.  He  was  an  excellent  administrator,  and  sought 
to  provide,  by  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  Fort  William, 
for  the  training  of  a  class  of  men  adequate  to  the  great  work  of 
governing  India.  In  connexion  with  this  college  he  established 
the  governor-general's  office,  to  which  civilians  who  had  shown 
talent  at  the  college  were  transferred,  in  order  that  they 
might  learn  something  of  the  highest  statesmanship  in  the 
immediate  service  of  their  chief.  A  free-trader,  like  Pitt,  he 
endeavoured  to  remove  some  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade 
between  England  and  India.  Both  the  commercial  policy  of 
Wellesley  and  his  educational  projects  brought  him  into  hostility 
viith,  the  court  of  directors,  and  he  more  than  once  tendered  his 
resignation,  which,  however,  public  necessities  led  him  to  post- 
pone till  the  autumn  of  1805.  He  reached  England  just  in  time 
to  see  Pitt  before  his  death.  He  had  been  created  an  English 
peer  in  X797,  and  in  1799  an  Irish  marquess. 

On  the  fall  of  the  coalition  ministry  in  X807  WeUcsIcy  was 
invited  by  George  III.  to  join  the  duke  of  Portland's  cabinet, 
but  he  declined,  pending  the  discussion  in  parliament  of  certahi 
charges  brought  against  him  in  respect  of  his  Indian  administra- 
tion. Resolutions  condemning  him  for  the  abuse  of  power 
were  moved  in  both  the  Lords  and  Commons,  but  defeated  by 
large  majorities.  In  1809  Wellesley  was  appointed  ambassadw 
to  Spain.  He  landed  at  Cadiz  just  after  the  battle  of  Talavcra, 
and  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  bring  the  Spanish 
government  into  effective  co-operation  with  his  brother,  who, 
through  the  failure  of  his  aUies,  had  been  compelled  to  retreat 
into  Portugal.  A  few  months  later,  after  the  duel  between 
Canning  and  (lastlereagh  and  the  resignation  of  both,  Wellesley 
accepted  the  post  of  foreign  secretary  in  Perceval's  cabinet. 
He  held  this  office  imtil  February  x8i2,  when  he  retired,  partly 
from  dissatisfaction  at  the  inadequate  support  given  to  Wellington 
by  the  ministry,  but  also  because  he  had  become  convinced  that 
the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  could  no  longer  be  kept 
in  the  background.  From  early  life  Wellesley  had,  unlike  his 
brother,  been  an  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  with 
the  claim  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to  justice  he  henceforward 
identified  himself.  On  Perceval's  assassination  he  refused  to 
join  Lord  Liverpool's  administration,  and  he  remained  out  of 
office  till  182X,  criticizing  with  severity  the  proceedings  of  the 
congress  of  >^enna  and  the  European  settlement  of  1814,  which, 
while  it  reduced  France  to  its  ancient  limits,  left  to  the  other  great 
powers  the  territory  that  they  had  acquired  by  the  partition  of 
Poland  and  the  destruction  of  Venice.  He  was  one  of  the  peers 
who  signed  the  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  C^m 
Lau'S  in  X815.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  lord*lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  CaUioIic  emandp>ation  had  now  become  an  open 
question  in  the  cabinet,  and  WeUesley's  acceptance  of  the  vice- 
royalty  was  believed  in  Ireland  to  herald  the  immediate  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  claims.  The  Orange  faction  was  incensed 
by  the  firmness  with  which  their  excesses  were  now  repressed, 
and  Wellesley  was  on  one  occasion  mobbed  and  insulted.  But 
the  hope  of  the  Cathdics  still  remained  unfulfilled.  Lord 
Liverpool  died  without  having  grai^led  with  the  problem. 
Canning  in  turn  passed  away;  and  on  the  assumption  of  office 
by  Wellington,  who  was  opposed  to  Catholic  emancipation,  bis 
brother  resigned  the  lord-lieutenancy.  He  had,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Catholic  daims  settled  in  the  next  year 
by  the  very  statesmen  who  had  declared  against  them.  In  1833 
he  resumed  the  office  of  Iord>lieutenant  under  Earl  Grey,  but 
the  ministry  soon  fell,  and,  with  one  short  exception,  Wellesley 
did  not  further  take  part  in  official  life.     He  died  on  Ihbt 
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90A  of  September  1842.    Hehad  no  raccator  in  the  marquisate, 
bat  the  earldom  of  Moromgion  and  minor  honours  devolved  on 
his  brother  William,  Lord  Maryborough,  on  the  failure  <A  whose 
issue  in  1863  they  fell  to  the  snd  duke  of  Wellington. 
See  Montgomery  Martin,  DespaUkts  oftiu  Marquess  WeOesUy 

il84o);  W.  M.  Torrens.  The  Marquess  WsUestey  (i83o};  W.  H. 
lutton.  Lfffd  WeOedey  ("  Rulm  of  India  '*  series,  1893);  and  C  B. 
Malleson.  WsUesley  (''^Stetcamen  "  series,  1895). 

WELtESLBT,  a  township  of  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  X4  m.  S.W.  of  Boston.    Pop.  (1890)  3600,  (1900)  507a, 
of  whom  X306  were  foreign-bom  and  17  were  negroes,  (1910 
censiis)    5413.    Area,   10-4  sq.   m.    Wellesley  is  served  by 
the  Boston  &  Albany  railway,  and  is  connected  with  Natick 
(j  m.  W.)»  Newton,  Needham,  Boston  and  Worcester  by  electric 
fines.    The  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  township  is  the  Charles 
river,  which  divides  it  from  the  city  of  Newton.    The  surface 
of  the  township  is  hilly  and  abundantly  wooded,  with  many 
small  streams  and  lakes;  the  two  principal  villages  are  Wellesley 
Hills  and  Wellesley,  and  smaller  villages  are  Wellesley  Falls, 
Wellesley  Farms  and  Wellesley  Fells.     The  highest  point  is 
MaugusHill  (4z6ft.)>neai  Wellesley  Hills  village.  In  thenorthem 
part  of  Wellesley  and  extending  into  Weston  is  a  large  forest 
tract  known  as  "The  Hundreds."    Within  the  township  are 
parts  of  two  of  the  reservations  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  system, 
66-07  acres  of  the  Charles  river  reservation,  and  4*58  acres  of 
Hemlock  Gorge.    Hunnewell  Park  is  the  former  home  of  Dr 
W.  T.  G.  Morton,  who  discovered  the  anaesthetic  properties  of 
sulphuric  ether.    West  of  Wellesley  village,  among  the  hills,  lie 
Morses  Fond  and  Lake  Waban,  on  which  are  beautiful  Italian 
Sardena  and  (on  the  north  side)  the  buildings  and  extensive 
grounds  (350  acres)  .of  Wellesley  College  (undenominational, 
1875)  for  women,  which  was  established  by  Henry  Towle  Durant 
(x822-i88z),  a  prominent  Boston  lawyer.    In  19x0  the  college 
bad  130  instructors  and  1319  students.    The  library  (65,200 
volumes  in  X9X0)  was  endowed  by  £ben  N.  Horsford,  the  chemist 
and  etluK^ogist;  it  contains  a  library,  of  American  linguistics 
collected  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell  and  Mr  Horsford,  and  the 
Frances  Pearson  Plimpton  library  of  early  Italian  literature. 
There  are  about  30  buildingi,  of  which  twelve  are  residential 
hails  or  cottages.  Instruction  is  in  classical,  literary  and  scientific 
brandies,  and  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  are  awarded 

Wellesley  was  settled  about  1640,  being  then  within  the  limits 
of  Dcdluun.  When  the  township  of  Needham  was  set  off  from 
Dedham  in  X71X,  Wellesley  was  included  within  the  new  territory, 
end  in  1774  was  organized  as  the  west  parish  of  Needham  or 
West  Needham.    Xh  x88x  it  was  ipcorporated  under  its  present 

luune. 

See  J.  E.  Fiske  in  D.  H.  Hard's  IlisUify  of  Norfolk  County  (Boston, 
1884)- 

WELLHAUSSH,  JUUUS  (1844-  ),  German  bibUcal  scholar 
•ad  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Hameln  on  the  Wescr,  Westphalia, 
on  the  17th  of  May  1844.  Ha\ing  studied  theology  at  the 
aniversity  of  Gottingen  under  Heinrich  Ewald,  he  established 
himself  there  in  X870  as  privat-doccnt  for  Old  Testament  history. 
In  X872  he  was  appointed  professor  ordinarius  of  theology  in 
Creifswald.  Resigning  in  1882  owing  to  conscientious  scruples, 
be  became  professor  extraordinarius  of  oriental  languages  in  the 
faculty  of  philology  at  Halle,  was  elected  professor  ordinarius 
at  Marburg  in  X885,  and  was  transferred  to  Gottingen  in  1892. 
Welihauscn  made  his  name  famous  by  his  critical  investigations 


into  Old  Testament  history  and  the  compodtion  of  the  Hexateuch, ,  practically  the  whole  of  these  years.    Before  reaching  full  age 


the  uncompromising  scientific  attitude  he  adopted  in  testing  its 
problems  bring^  ^m  into  antagonism  with  the  older  school  of 
biblical  interpreters.  The  best  known  of  his  works  are  De 
geutibut  d  familiis  Judacis  (Gdttingen,  1870);  Der  Text  dor 
Bicker  Sammlis  unitrsucJU  (Gottingen,  X87X);  Die  PharisOer 
mni  SedducSer  (Grcifswald,  1874);  Pndegotnena  Mur  Ceschichte 
Israels  (Berlin,  X8S2;  £ng.  trans.,  1885;  5th  Gernuin  edition, 
1899;  first  published  in  1878  as  GesckiehU  Israds) ;  Mvhamtned 
w  Madstta  (Berim,  X882);  Die  KomposUUn  des  UexaUucks  und 
ier  hislarisekem  Backer  des  AlUn  TesUments  (X889, 3rd  ed.  1899); 
UraeiUUckt  uad  jMdiscke  Ceschickte  (1894.  4th  ed.  1901); 
^etl€  ^dbuckcH  Heid^nSums  (1897);  Dos  arabiuke  Rack  und 


sem  Sittn  (X903);  Skiaen  und  VororheUen  (X884-X899);  and 
new  and  revised  editions  of  F.  Bleek's  EitdeUMng  in  das  AUe 
Testament  (4^,  X878-1893).  In  X906  appealed  Die  ekrisUicke 
Rdigiont  mit  Einsekluss  der  israeiitisQk-jUdiscken  Religion^  in  col- 
Uboration  with  A.  Jolicher,  A.  Hamack  and  others.  He  also 
did  useful  and  interesting  woxfc  as  a  New  Testament  commentator. 
He  published  Das  Eoangelinm  Marei,  Ubersetst  und  erUOrt  in 
X903r  Das  J^angdium  MattkHi  and  Das  Evangdium  Lucae  in 
1904,  and  BinleUuM  in  die  dni  ersten  Eoangdienisi  X905. 

WBLUNQBOROUGH.  a  market  town  in  the  eastern  pariia- 
mentary  division  of  NocthamptonBhire,  England,  63}  m.  N  J4.W. 
from  London  by  the  Midland  railway;  served  also  by  the  London 
ft  North-Westem  raUway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (x9ox ),  i8,4X  a. 
It  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  the  junction  of  the  Ise  with 
the  Nene,  in  a  pleasant  well-wooded  diArict.  The  church  of  St 
Luke  is  a  beautiful  building  with  Norman  and  Early  £n|^ 
portions,  but  is  mainly  Decorated,  with  a  western  tower  and 
spire.  The  grammar-schods,  founded  in  1594  and  endowed 
with  the  revenues  of  a  suppressed  gild,  indude  a  school  of  the 
second  and  a  school  of  the  third  grade,  the  former  a  building  of 
red  brick  in  the  Renaissance  style  erected  in  1880,  and  the  latter 
an  old  Elizabethan  structure.  Another  educational  endowment 
is  Freeman's  school,  founded  by  John  Freeman  in  X7xx.  There 
are  also  several  charities.  The  principal  public  building  is 
the  com  exchange.  The  town  is  of  some  importance  ^  a  centre 
of  agricultural  trade;  but  the  sUple  industry  is  in  leather.  A 
great  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town  was  gxxxn  by  the 
introduction  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  especially  the  manu* 
facture  of  uppers.  Smehing,  brewing  and  Iron-founding  are  also 
carried  on,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  portable  steam-engines, 
and  iron  ore  is  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

In  948  Edred  gave  the  church  at  Wellingborou^  to  Ciowland 
Abbey,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  King  Edgar  in  966. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  abbot  was  lord  in  full.  The  town 
received  the  grant  of  a  market  in  x2ox.  It  was  formerly  famed 
for  the  chalybeate  springs  to  which  It  owes  its  name,  and  in  x6ax 
was  visited  by  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  who  resided  in  tents 
during  &  whole  season  vrhile  taking  the  waters.  It  was  siter 
its  almost  total  destruction  by  fire  in  1738  that  the  town  was 
built  on  its  present  site  on  the  hill. 

WELLINOTOK,  ARTHUR  WBLLBSUT,  ist  Doke  or  (1769- 
1852),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Garrett  (r735-x78ii  Wellesley  or 
Wesley,  2nd  baron  and  xst  earl  of  Momington,  now  remcm- 
bcred  only  as  a  musician.  He  was  descended  from  the  family 
of  CoHey  or  Cowley,  which  had  been  settled  in  Ireland  for  two 
centuries.  The  duke's  grandfather,  Richard  CoUey,  xst  Baron 
^f  ormngton  (d.  X758),  assumed  the  name  of  Wesley  on  succeeding 
to  the  estates  of  Garrett  Wesley,  a  distant  relative  of  the  famous 
divine.  In'Wcllington's  eariy  letters  the  family  name  is  spelt 
Wesley;  the  change  to  Wellesley  seems  to  have  been  made 
about  1790.  Arthur  (bom  in  Ireland  in»i7690  was  sent  to 
Eton,  and  subsequently  to  a  military  college  at  Angers.  He 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  73rd  Highlanders  In  17874 
passed  rapidly  through  the  lower  ranks  (in  five  different  regi- 
ments), became  major  of  the  33rd  (now  duke  of  WelUngton'i 
West  Riding),  and  purchased  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  that 
regiment  in  1793  with  money  advanced  to  him  by  his  eldest 
brother.  But  in  all  these  changes  he  did  little  regimental  duty, 
for  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  for 


he  was  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament  by  the  family  borough 
of  Trim.  Little  is  known  of  his  history  during  these  years; 
but  neither  in  boyhood  nor  in  youth  does  he  appear  to  have  made 
any  mark  among  his  contemporaries. 

Ills  first  ex*pcricnce  of  active  service  was  in  the  campaign  of 
1 794-1 795,  when  the  British  force  under  the  duke  of  York  was 
driven  out  of  Holland  by  Pichcgru.  In  1796  he  was  sent  with  his 
regiment  to  India,  being  promoted  colonel  by  brevet  about  the 
same  time.    It  was  thus  as  a  commanding  officer  that  he  Icamt 

*At  34  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin,  or  at  Dungan  Castle. 
Meath,  on  the  39th  of  April  or  on  ist  May;  but  both  pbce  and  date 
are  uncertain. 


SO« 
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for  the  first  time  the  details  ofTegimental  duty.  He  mastered 
them  thoroughly,  gained  a  minute  acquaintance  with  every 
deuil  of  the  soldier's  life,  learned  the  precise  amount  of  food 
required  for  every  mouth,  the  exact  weight  that  could  be  carried, 
the  distances  that  could  be  traversed  without  exhaustion,  the 
wh(de  body  of  conditions  in  short  which  govern  the  military 
activity  of  man  and  beast.  It  was  to  the  completeness  of  his 
practii^  knowledge  that  Wellington  ascribed  in  great  part  his 
later  success.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  he  at  this  time  made 
a  serious  study  of  the  science  and  history  of  war.  His  formal 
training  at  Angers  was  altogether  too  sL'ght  to  a'ccount  for  his 
great  technical  knowledge;  no  record,  however,  exists  of  the 
stages  by  which  this  was  acquired  except  that  as  soon  as  he 
landed  in  India  he  began  to  devote  fixed  hours  to  study,  giving 
up  cards  and  the  violin.  This  study  was  directed  chief  y  to  the 
political  situation  of  India,  and  when  on  his  advice  his  eldest 
brother,  Lord  Momington,  aftorwards  Marquess  Wellesley, 
accepted  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  he  became  his 
trusted  though  uno£Bcial  adviser.  In  the  war  with  Tippoo  Saib 
the  33rd  was  attached  to  the  Nizam's  contingent,  and  Colonel 
Wellesley  commanded  this  division  in  the  army  of  General  (Lord) 
Harris.  Though  his  military  services  in  this  short  campaign 
were  not  of  a  striking  character,  he  was  appointed  by  his  brother 
to  the  supreme  military  and  political  command  in  Mysore,  in 
q;)ite  of  the  claims  of  his  senior.  Sir  David  Baird. 

His  great  faculties  now  for  the  first  time  found  opportum'ty 
for  their  exercise.  In  the  settlement  and  administration  of 
the  conquered  territory  he  rapidly  acquired  the  habits  and 
experience  of  a  statesman,  while  his  military  operations  against 
Doondiah,  a  robber  chief,  were  conducted  with  extraordinary 
energy  and  success,  Doondiah  being  killed  and  his  army  scattered. 
More  important,  however,  than  the  military  side  of  these  opera- 
tions was  their  political  character.  When  pressed  in  Mysore, 
Doondiah  moved  into  Mahratta  territory,  whither  Wellesley 
followed  him.  Here,  negotiating  and  bargaining  with  the 
Mahratta  chiefs,  Wellesley  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  affairs 
and  an  influence  over  them  such  as  no  other  Englishman  possessed. 
Simple  and  honourable  himself,  he  was  shrewd  and  penetratiog 
in  Us  judgment  of  Orientals;  and,  unlike  his  great  predecessor 
Clive,  he  rigidly  adhered  to  the  rule  of  good  faith  in  his  own 
actions,  however  depraved  and  however  exasperating  the 
conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deaL  The  result  of 
Wellesl^'s  singular  personal  ascendancy  among  the  Mahrattas 
came  into  full  view  when  the  Mahratta  War  broke  out.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  his  Indian  career  seemed  likely  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  calls  of  warfare  in  another  quarter.  Wellesley 
was  ordered  in  December  x8oo  to  take  command  of  a  body  of 
troops  collected  for  foreign  service  at  Trincomalee,  in  Ceylon. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  these  troops  should  act  against 
Java  or  Mauritius;  their  destination  was,  however,  altered  to 
Egypt,  with  a  view  to  co-operation  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's 
expedition,  and  Baird  was  placed  in  command.  Though  deeply 
mortified  at  the  loss  of  the  command,  Wellesley  in  his  devotion 
to  duty  moved  the  troops  on  his  own  responsibility  from  Trinco- 
malee to  Bombay,  from  the  conviction  that,  if  they  were  to  be 
of  any  use  in  Egypt,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
provision  at  Bombay  withoul  delay.  But  at  Bombay  Wellesley 
was  attacked  by  fever,  and  prevented  from  going  on.  The 
troop-ship  in  which  he  was  to  have  sailed  went  down  with  all  on 
board. 

\  He  returned  in'May  x8oz  to  Mysore,  where  he  remamed  until 
the  Mahratta  War  broke  out.  The  power  of  the  Peshwa,  nomm- 
ally  supreme  in  the  Mahratta  territory,  had  been  overthrown 
by  his  rivals  Holkar  and  others,  and  he  had  himself  fled.  The 
Indian  government  undertook  to  restore  his  authority.  Welles- 
ley, now  a  major-general,  was  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of 
the  army  charged  with  this  task.  Starting  from  Seringapatam, 
he  rn»aed  the  frontier  on  March  12,  1803,  and  moved  through 
the  southern  Mahratta  territory  on  Poona.  The  march  was 
one  unbroken  success,  thanks  to  Wellesley's  forethought  and 
sagacity  in  deaUng  with  the  physical  conditions  and  his  posonal 
And  diplo<*~    '  among  the  chieftains  of  the  district. 


No  hand  "was  raised  against  him,  and  a  march  of  600  m.  «m 
conducted  without  even  a  skirmish.  Wellesley  had  intended 
to  reach  Poona  on  the  33rd  of  ApriL  On  the  night  of  the  iSth 
he  heard  that  a  rival  of  the  Peshwa  intended  to  bum  the  city. 
At  once  Wellesley  pressed  on  with  the  cavalry  and  an  infantry 
battalion  in  light  order,  and  after  a  forced  march  of  32  hours 
entered  Poona  on  the  afternoon  of  the  soth,  in  time  to  save  the 
city.  The  Peshwa  was  now  restored,  and  entered  into  various 
military  obligations  with  Welleslev,  which  he  very  imperfectly 
fulfilled. 

In  the  meantime  Sindhia  and  Holkar,  with  the  raja  of  Berar, 
maintained  a  doubtful  but  threatening  aspect  farthw  north. 
It  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  a  confederacy  of  the  northern 
Mahrattas  had  been  formed  against  the  British  government.. 
In  these  critical  circumstances  Wellesley  was  diarged  with  "  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  military  and  political  affairs  in 
the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  the  Peshwa  and  the  Mahratta  states 
and  chiefs."  Armed  with  these  powers,  he  required  Sindhia,  as 
a  proof  of  good  faith,  to  withdraw  to  the  north  of  the  Nerbudda. 
Sindhia  not  doing  so,  war  was  declared  on  the  6th  of  August 
1803.'  Wellesley  marched  northwards,  captured  Ahmadnagar 
on  the  xzth,  crossed  the  Godavery  ten  days  later,  and  moved 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Sindhia  and  the  raja  of  Berar. 
Colonel  Stevenson  was  meanwhile  approaching  with  a  second 
division  from  the  east,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  two  should 
imite.  On  the  33rd  of  September  Wellesley  supposed  himself 
to  be  still  some  miles  from  the  enemy;  he  suddenly  found  that 
the  entire  forces  of  Sindhia  and  the  raja  of  Berar  were  dose  in 
front  of  him  at  Assaye.  Weighing  the  dangers  of  delay,  of 
retreat,  and  of  an  attack  with  his  single  division  of  4500  men, 
supported  only  by  5000  ruitive  levies  of  doubtful  quality,  Welles- 
ley convinced  himself  that  an  immediate  attack,  though  against 
greatly  superior  forces  (30,000  horse,  xo,ooo  European-drilled 
infantry  and  100  well-served  guns)  in  a  strong  position,  was  the 
wisest  course.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  Mahratta  host,  and, 
carrying  out  a  bold  manoeuvre  under  an  intense  fire,  ultimately 
gained  a  complete  victory  though  with  the  loss  of  3500  men  out 
of  a  total  probably  not  much  exceeding  7000.  In  comparison 
with  the  battle  of  Assaye,  all  fighting  Uiat  had  hitherto  taken 
place  in  India  was  child's  play.  Wellesley  himself  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him.  Uniting  with  Stevenson's  division,  the 
conqueror  followed  up  the  pursuit,  and  brought  the  war  to  a 
close  by  a  second  victory  at  Argaum  on  the  39th  of  November, 
and  the  storming  of  Gawilghur  on  the  zsih  of  December.  The 
treaties  with  Sindhia  and  the  raja  of  Berar,  which  marked  the 
downfall  of  the  Mahratta  power,  were  negotiated  and  signed  by 
Wellesley  (who  was  made  K.B.  in  Sept.  1804)  in  the  course 
of  the  following  month.  .  Not  yet  thirty-five  year*  old,  he  had 
proved  himself  a  master  in  the  sphere  of  Indian  statesmanship 
and  diplomacy  as  on  the  field  of  battle.  Had  his  career  ended 
at  this  time,  bis  Indian  deq>atches  alone  would  have  proved 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  wisest  and  strongest  heads  that  have 
ever  served  England  in  the  East. 

His  ambitions  now  led  him  back  to  Europe,  and  rn  the  spring 
of  1 805  he  quitted  India.  On  his  return  home  he  was  immediately 
sent  on  the  abortive  expedition  to  Hanover.  In  1806  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Rye,  in  order  to  defend  his  brother,  the  governor- 
general,  in  the  House,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  Iri^ 
secretary  for  a  few  months.  He  was  then  employed  in  the 
expedition  against  Copenhagen,  in  which  he  defeated  the  Danes 
in  the  action  of  Kjoge  (zQth  Oct.).  In  x8o6,  however,  began 
the  war  (see  PEMiNSVLAft  War)  in  which  his  military  renown  was 
fully  established.  In  April  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general 
and  placed  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  troops  desthied  to 
operate  against  the  French  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  The  conduct 
of  events  is  narrated  in  a  separate  article,  and  need  only  be 
summarized  here.  Finding  that  the  junta  of  Corunna  wished 
for  no  foreign  soldiery,  he  followed  his  alternative  instructions 
to  act  against  Junot  at  Lisbon.  He  landed  at  Mohdego  Bay  in 
the  first  week  of  August,  and  moved  southwards,  driving  in 
the  enemy  at  RoUca  on  the  r7lh  of  August.  On  the  azst  the 
battle  of  Vixneiro  was  fought  and  won.  ■  In  the  midst  of  this 
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humeim,  Sb*  Hany  Boxnid  landed,  ami  took  over 
the  cominaBd.  Biixnrd  was  ia  tum  supeiseded  by  Sir  Hew 
Daliymple,  vod  the  fampaign  ended  with  the  convention  off 
CTintia,  wldcfa  pcovided  for  the  evacuation  off  Portugal  by  the 
Ficoch,  bat  gave  Junot's  tvoopa  a  free  retum  to  Ftaace.  So 
great  was  the  public  displeasiire  in  England  at  the  escape  of  the 
enemy  that  a  ooitrt  off  in<|uiiy  was  hdd.  After  the  battk  of 
Coranna,  WeUeil^y  who  had  in  the  meantime  resumed  his 
duties  as  Irish  secretary,  returaed  to  the  Peninsula  as  chief  in 
command.  He  drove  the  French  out  of  Oporto  by  a  singulai^ 
bold  and  foitunate  attack,  and  thca  prepared  to  march  against 
Madrid  by  the  valley  of  the  Tsgus.  He  had  the  support  of  a 
Spanish  army  under  General  Cuesta;  but  his  movements  were 
delayed  by  the  neglect  off  the  Spanish  govemmciit,  and  Soult 
was  able  to  colka  a  large  force  for  the  purpose  of  faUlag  upon 
the  En£^  tine  of  communication.  Wellcsley,  ancoDsdous  off 
Soult*s  presence  in  force  on  his  flank,  advanced  against  Madrid, 
and  defeated  his  inunediate  opponent,  King  Joseph,  at  Talavera 
de  la  Rdna  iq.9.)  on  the  ayth-zStb  of  July.  The  victory  of  Tahi- 
vera,  however,  brought  prestige  but  nothing  else.  Within  the 
seat  few  days  Soult's  approach  on  the  line  of  communicatipa 
was  discovered,  and  Wellesley*  disgnstrd  with  his  Spanish  allies, 
had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  into  Portugal  and  there  stand 
npon  the  defensive. 

A  peerage,  with  the  title  off  Viscount  WeUingUm  and  Baron 
Douro^  was  conferred  upon  him  for  Talavera.  He  was  also  made 
narshal-feneral  <A  the  Portuguese  army  and  a  Spanish  captain* 
generaL  But  his  oondnct  after  the  battle  w^  sharply  critidxed 
ia  Eni^d,  and  its  negative  results  were  used  as  a  weapon 
against  the  mlnistiy.  Even  on  the  defensive,  Wellington's  task 
was  exceedingly  dHficult.  Austria  having  made  peace,  Napoleon 
was  at  liberty  to  throw  heavy  forces  inu>  the  Peninsula.  Welling* 
ton,  foreseeing  that  Portugal  would  now  be  invaded  by  a  very 
powerful  army,  began  the  fortification  of  the  oelebiatcd  lines  of 
ToDcs  Vedras  (see  FamncA'noM).  The  English  army  wintered 
about  Almeida.  As  summer  approached  Wellington's  antidpa- 
tions  were  realized.  Masstea  moved  against  Portugal  with  an 
army  of  70/x»  men.  Wellington,  unable  to  save  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
retreated  down  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  dcvasuting  the 
country,  and  at  length  halted  at  Busaco  and  gave  battle.  The 
French  attack  was  repelled,  but  other  roads  were  open  to  the 
invader,  and  WelEngtoncontittuod  his  retreat.  Mass£na  foUowedt 
but  was  checked  oompletdy  in  front  of  the  lines.  He  sou^t  in 
vain  for  an  unprotected  pobit.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  could  keep  his  army  frcmi  starving..  At  length,  when  the 
country  waa  exhausted,  he  fell  back  to  Santarem,  where,  Welling- 
ioR  behig  still  too  weak  to  attack,  he  maintained  himsdf  during 
the  winter.  But  in  the  spring  of  181 1  Wellington  recdved 
reinforcements  and  moved  forward.  Maas^na  retreated,  de- 
mtating  the  country  to  check  the  punuit,  but  on  several 
occasions  hb  rearguard  was  deeply  engaged,  and  such  were  the 
snffexinga  off  his  army,  both  in  the  invasion  and  in  the  ntreat, 
that  the  French,  when  they  re-entered  Spain,  had  fost  30,000  men. 
Poblic  opteiott'in  England,  lately  so  hostile,  now  became  con- 
fident,  and  Wdlington,  whose  rewards  for  Talavera  had  been 
opposed  in  both  Houses,  began  to  gain  extraordinary  popularity. 

In  the  meantime  Soult,  who  was  besieging  Cadis,  had  nuyved 
to  support  Masatea.  But  after  capturing  Badajos,  Soult  learnt 
tk.t  hUmboM,  was  in  retreat,  and  also  that  his  own  forces  at 
Cadis  had  been  beaten.  He  in  consequence  returned  to  the 
south.  Wellii^ton,  freed  from  presBureonthisside,  and  believing 
Mas8£aa  to  be  thoroughly  disabled,  considered  that  the  time 
had  come  for  an  advance  into  Spain.  The  fortresses  of  Abndda, 
Qudad  Rodrigo  and  Badafos  barred  the  roads.  Almdda  was 
besieged,  and  Wellington  was  prepaiiag  to  attack  Badajos  when 
Masafoa  again  took  the  field,  and  mardied  to  the  relief  of 
Almdda.  The  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro  followed,  in  which 
WelUiigton  was  only  able  to  extricate  the  army  from  a  dangerous 
predicament  which  **  if  Boney  had  been  there  "  would  have  been 
a  disaster.  The  garrison  of  Almdda  too  tacapcd,  after  bkywing 
up  part  of  the  fortress.  In  the  south,  in  sfnte  of  the  hard-won 
<rict0ffy  off  Albuera,  the  En|^  attack  on  Badajoa  had  to  be 


given  up.  The  sarse  misfortune  attended  a  fresh  stroke  against 
Qudad  Rodrigo,  and  at  the  end  of  a  t^nxp»ip^  ja  which  he  had 
naed  all  his  skill  and  care  to  compensate  for  inferior  numbers, 
he  withdrew  behind  the  Coa.  He  had  meanwhile  been  given  the 
kxal  rank  off  general  and  had  also  recdved  the  Portuguese  title 
of  Conde  de  Vimeiro. 

Wellington  had  from  the  first  seen  that,  whatever  number  off 
men  Napoleon  might  send  against  him,  it  was  impossible,  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  the  country,  that  any  great  mass  of  troops 
cooU  loogbe  hekl  together,  and  that  the  French,  used  to  "  making 
war  support  war,"  wouM  fare  worse  in  such  conditfons  than  hb 
own  troops  with  thdr  orgsniaed  supply  service.  It  was  so  at  the 
end  of  181 1.  Soult  had  to  move  southwards  to  live,  and  the 
English  were  again  more  than  a  match  for  the  enemy  in  front  off 
them.  Wellington  resumed  the  offensive,  and  on  the  X9th  off 
January  181  a  Cittdad  Rodrigo  was  taken  by  storm.  Again, 
suddenly  altering  the  centre  of  gravity,  Wdlington  invested 
Badajos  in  the  middle  of  Mardi.  It  was  necessaiy  at  whatever 
cost  to  antidpate  the  arrival  of  Soult  with  a  rdievmg  army, 
and  on  the  6th  off  AprO  Wellington  ordered  the  assault.  The 
fearful  sbu^ter  which  took  place  before  the  Brttish  were 
masters  of  the  defences  caused  Welltngton  to  be  charged  with 
indifference  to  loss,  but  a  postponement  of  the  attadt  would 
merdy  have  resulted  in  more  battles  against  Soult  Of  ail 
generals  Wellington  was  the  last  to  waste  a  single  trained  man, 
and  the  sight  of  the  breaches  of  Badajos  after  the  storm  for  a 
moment  unnerved  even  his  iron  sternness. 

The  advance  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  into  Spain  was  now  begun. 
Marmont,  who  had  succeeded  Mass&ia,  fdl  back  to  the  Douro, 
but  there  turned  upon  Ms  assailant,  and,  by  superior  swiftness, 
threatened  to  cut  the  English  off  from  Portugal.  Wellington 
retreated  as  far  as  Salamanca  (7.V.),  and  there  extricated  himself 
from  his  peril  by  a  most  brilliant  victory  (July  tr).  The  French 
fdl  back  on  Burgos.  Instead  of  immedtatdy  foDowing  them, 
Wellington  thou^t  It  wise  to  advance  upon  the  Spanish  capital. 
Ring  Joseph  retired,  and  the  English  entered  Madrid  in  triumph. 
The  political  effect  was  great,  but  the  deby  gave  the  French 
northern  army  time  to  rally.  '*  The  vigorous  following  of  a  beaten 
enemy  was  not  a  prominent  diaracteristic  of  Lord  Wdlington's 
warfare,"  as  Napier  says.  Burgos  offered  an  obstinate  defence. 
Moreover,  Soult,  raising  the  siege  of  Cadb,  and  gathering  other 
forces  to  hb  own,  pressed  on  towards  Madrid.  Welltngton  was 
compelled  once  more  to  retire  into  PortugaL  The  effect  of 
the  campaign  was,  however,  that  the  southern  provinces  were 
finally  deared  of  the  invader.  During  thb  retreat  he  announced 
in  general  orders  that  the  demoralisation  and  misconduct 
of  the  British  army  surpassed  anythfng  that  he  had  ever 
witnessed.  Such  whcJesale  criticism  was.Utteriy  resented,  but 
indeed  throu^iout  hb  career  Wdlington,  cold  and  punctflious, 
never  secured  to  himself  the  affections  of  officers  and  men  as 
Marlborough  or  Napoleon  did.  He  subjugated  hb  army  and  gave 
it  brilliant  victories,  but  he  hispired  few  disciples  except  the 
members  of  hb  own  staff.  To  the  end  <A  hb  life  his  relations 
with  the  prindpal  generab  who  served  under  him  were  by  no 
means  intimate. 

Wellington  had  been  made  an  eail  after  the  fall  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  and  the  Spuush  govenunent  created  him  duke  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  about  the  same  time.  For  Salamanca  his 
reward  was  a  marquosate,  and  a  grant  of  £100,000  for  the 
purchase  of  an  estate.  He  was  abo  made  Duque  da  Victoria  by 
the  Portuguese  regency,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
off  1813,  wMch  was  to  crown  hb  work,  he  was  given  both  the 
Garter  and  the  Golden  Fleece. 

He  was  now  faivcsted  with  \he  supreme  command  off  the  Spanish 
armies.  He  visited  Cadis  in  December  i8ra,  and  offered  counseb 
of  moderation  to  the  democratic  assembly,  whidi  were  not 
f<dlowed.  During  the  succeeding  months  he- was  occupied  with 
plans  snd  preparations,  and  at  length,  In  May  r8r3,  the  hour 
for  hb  final  and  victorious  advance  arrived.  The  Russian  dis- 
asters had  compelled  Napoleon  to  withdraw  some  of  his  best 
troops  from  the  Penbisula.  Against  a  weakened  and  discouraged 
1  adversary  Wellington  took  the  field  with  greatly  increased 
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numben  and  with  the  utmost  confidence.  The  advance  of  the 
allied  army  was  irresistible.  Position  after  position  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  French,  until  Wellington,  driving  everything  before 
him,  came  up  with  the  retreating  enemy  at  Vittoria  (f.v.),  and 
won  an  overwhelming  victory  (June  21st).  Soult's  combats  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  desperate  resistance  of  St  Sebastian, 
prolonged  the  struggle  through  the  autumn,  and  cost  the  En^^ish 
thousands  of  men.  But  at  length  the  frontier  was  passed,  and 
Soult  forced  back  into  his  entrenched  camp  at  Bayonne.  Both 
armies  now  rested  for  some  weeks,  during  which  interval  Welling' 
ton  gained  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  by  bis  unsparing 
repression  of  marauding,  his  biisiness-like  payment  for  supplies, 
and  the  excellent  discipline  which  he  maintained.  In  February 
1814  the  advance  was  renewed.  The  Adour  was  crossed,  and 
Soult  was  defeated  at  Orthcs.  At  Toulouse,  after  the  allies  had 
entered  Paris^  but  before  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  had  become 
known,  the  last  battle  of  the  war  was  fought.  Peace  being 
proclaimed,  Wellington  took  leave  of  his  army  at  Bordeaux, 
and  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary honours,  created  duke  of  Wellington,  and  awarded  a 
fresh  grant  of  £400,000. 

After  the  treaty  of  Paris  (May  30)  Wellington  was  appmnted 
British  ambassador  at  the  French  capital.  During  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1814  he  witnessed  and  reported  the  mistakes  of 
the  restored  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  warned  his  government  of 
the  growing  danger  from  conspiracies  and  from  the  army,  which 
was  visibly  hostile  to  the  Bourbons.  His  insight,  however,  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  circumstances  immediately  before  and 
around  him,  and  he  failed  to  realize  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
French  nation  was  still  with  Napoleon  at  heart.  He  remained  in 
France  until  February  18x5,  when  he  took  Lord  Castlereagh's 
place  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  All  the  great  questions  of  the 
congre^  had  already  been  settled,  and  Wellington's  diplomatic 
work  here  was  not  of  importance.  His  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  French  feeling  was  strikin^y  proved  in  the  despatch  which 
he  sent  home  on  learning  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba.  *'  He 
has  acted,"  he  wrote, "  upi5n  false  or  00  information,  and  the  king 
(Louis  XVIII.)  will  destroy  him  without  difficulty  and  in  a  short 
time."  Almost  before  Wellington's  unfortunate  prediction  could 
reach  London,  Louis  had  fled,  and  France  was  at  Napoleon's  feet. 
The  ban  of  the  congress,  however,  went  out  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  the  presence  of  Wellington  at  Vienna  enabled  the 
allies  at  once  to  decide  upon  their  plans  for  the  campaign.  To 
Wellington  and  BlUchcr  were  committed  the  invasion  of  France 
from  the  north,  while  the  Russians  and  Austrians  entered  it  from 
the  east.  Wellington,  with  the  English  troops  and  their  Dutch, 
German  and  Belgian  allies,  took  his  post  in  the  Netherlands, 
guarding  the  country  west  of  the  Charleroi  road.  Blticher,  with 
the  Prussians,  lay  between  Charleroi,  Namur  and  Li^go.  In 
the  meantime  Napoleon  had  outstripped  the  preparations  of  his 
adversaries.  By  the  13th  of  June  he  had  concentrated  his  main 
army  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  on  the  14th  crossed  the 
Sambre.  The  four  days'  campaign  that  followed,  and  the  crown? 
jng  victory  of  the  iSth  of  June,  are  described  in  the  article 
Waterloo  Campaign.  Wellington's  reward  was  a  fresh  grant 
of  j^2oo,ooo  from  parliament,  the  title  of  prince  of  Waterloo  and 
great  estates  from  the  king  of  Holland*  and  the  order  of  the 
Saint-Esprit  from  Louis  XVIIL 

Not  only  the  prestige  of  his  victories,  but  the  chance  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  now  made  Wellington  the  most  influential 
personality  in  Europe.  The  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
were  still  far  away  at  the  time  of  t*iapdeon's  second  abdication, 
and  it  was  with  Wellington  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
provisional  government  opened  negotiations  preliminary  to  the 
surrender  of  Paris.  The  duke  well  knew  the  peril  of  delaying 
the  decision  as  to  the  government  of  France.  The  emperor 
Alexander  was  hostile  to  Louis  XVUI.  and  the  Bourbons 
generally;  the  emperor  Francis  might  have  been  tempted  to 
support  the  cause  of  Napoleon's  son  and  his  own  grandson,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  in  Paris  as  Napoleon  II.;  and  if  the 
restoration  of  Louis— which  Wellington  believed  would  alone 
xestoro  permanent  peace  to  France  and  to  Europe— was  to  be 


effected,  the  allies  must  be  confronted  bn  their  arrival  in  Paris 
with  the  accomplished  fact.  He  settled  the  affair  in  his  usual 
downright  manner,  telling  the  commissioners  bluntly  that  they 
must  take  back  their  legitimate  king,  and  refusing — perhaps 
with  more  questionable  wisdom^ — to  allow  the  retention  of  the 
tricolour  flag,  which  to  him  was  a  *'  symbol  of  rebellion."  At  the 
same  time  the  opposition  of  the  most  influential  member  of  the 
commission  and  the  most  powerful  man  in  France,  Fouch6, 
was  overcome  by  his  appointment,  on  Wellington's  suggestion, 
as  minister  of  pob'ce.  The  result  was  that  when  the  emperor 
Alexander  arrived  in  Paris  he  found  Louis  XVIII.  already  in 
possession,  and  the  problem  before  the  allies  was  merely  how  to 
keep  him  there. 

In  the  solution  of  thb  problem  the  common  sense  of  Wellington 
and  of  Castlereagh,  with  whom  the  duke  worked  throughout  in 
complete  harmony,  played  a  determining  part;  it  was  mainly 
owing  to  their  influence  that  France  escaped  the  dismemberment 
for  wltich  the  German  powers  clamoured,  and  which  was  ad- 
vocated for  a  while  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  majority  of  the 
British  cabinet.  Wellington  realized  the  supreme  necessity,  in 
th9  interests  not  only  of  France  but  of  Europe,  of  confirming 
and  maintaining  the  prestige  of  the  restored  monarchy,  which 
such  a  dismemberment  wotdd  have  irretrievably  damaged.  It 
was  this  conviction  that  inspired  his  whole  attitude  towards 
French  affairs.  If  he  unwillingly  refused  to  intervene  in  favour 
of  Marshal  Ney,  it  was  because  he  believed  that  so  conspicuous 
an  example  of  treason  could  not  safely  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
punished. If  he  bore  in  silence  the  odium  that  fell  upon  hira 
owing  to  the  break-up  of  the  collection  of  the  Louvre,  it  was 
because  he  knew  that  it  woidd  be  fatal  to  allow  it  to  be  known 
that  the  first  initiative  in  the  matter  had  come  from  the  king. 
In  the  same  spirit  he  carried  out  the  immense  and  unique  trust 
imposed  upon  hun  by  the  allies  when  they  placed  him  in  com« 
mand  of  the  international  army  by  which  France  was  to  be 
occupied,  under  the  terms  of  the  second  peace  of  Pails,  for  five 
years.  By  the  terms  of  his  commission  he  was  empowered  to 
act,  in  case  of  emergency,  without  waiting  for  orders;  be  was, 
moreover,  to  be  kept  irdformed  by  the  French  cabinet  of  the 
whole  course  oC  business.  His  power  was  immense,  and  it  was 
wen  and  wisely  used.  If  he  had  no  empathy  with  rev<dutionary 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  he  had  even  less  with  the  fatuous  extra* 
vagances  of  the  comte  d'Artois  and  his  reactionary  efttourage, 
and  his  influence  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  moderate 
constitutional  policy  of  which  Richelieu  and  Decases  were  the 
most  conspicuous  exponents.  The  administrative  duties  con* 
nected  with  the  army  of  occupation  would  alone  have  taxed  to 
the  uttermost  the  powers  ol  an  ordinary  man>  Besides  this, 
his  work  included  the  reconstruction  cS.  the  military  frontier 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  conduct  of  the  financial  negotiations 
with  Messrs  Baring,  by  which  the  French  government  was  able 
to  pay  off  the  indemnities  due  from  it,  and  thus  tender  it  possible 
for  the  powers  to  reduce  the  period  of  armed  occupation  from 
five  years  to  three.  He  was  consulted,  moreover,  in  all  matters 
of  international  importance,  notably  the  affairs  of  the  Spaiush 
colonies,  in  which  he  associated  himself  with  Castlereagh  in 
pressing  those  views  which  were  afterwards  carried  into  effect 
by  George  Canning. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  France  was  to  be  occupied 
by  the  allies  practically  depended  upon  WeUington's  judgment. 
Chi  the  10th  of  December  z8x6  Posso  di  Boi:go  wrote  to  the  duke 
enckxdng  a  memorandum  in  which  the  emperor  Alexander  ol 
Russia  suggested  a  reduction  in  the  army  of  occupation:  "  no 
mere  question  of  finance,  but  one  of  general  policy,  baaed  <m 
reason,  equity  and  a  severe  morality";  at  the  same  time  he 
left  the  question  of  its  postponement  entirely  to  Wellington.    To 

*  Isolated  fottresaea  were  tdll  holding  out  for  Napoleon  In 
September  18x5,  e.g.  Lonewy,  which  surrendered  on  the  30th. 
Much  trouble  was  caused  by  the  behavicnir  of  some  of  the  allied 
troops,  notably  the  Prussians.  Detailed  reports  of  the  condition  of 
the  countiy  for  the  first  months  of  the  occupation  are  contained  in 
the  BuUelxns  de  la  eorrespondance  de  fJntfriatr,  copies  of  which  are 
preserved  fai  the  Foreign  Office  records  (F.O,  Congress.  Fori*. 
CastUreagh,  August.  &c>  i6is}> 
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WeUffigtoD  tbe  profMMal  Menied  preBiature;  he  would  prefer  to 
wrnit  till  **  the  assembly  had  published  its  conduct  by  its  acU  "; 
for  if  the  new  chambers  were  to  prove  as  intractable  as  the 
dissolved  Ckam^t  uUfontabU^  the  monarchy  would  iwt  be  able 
to  dispense  with  lis  foreign  tutors.  Tb  Castlereagh  he  wrote 
(December  ii,  x8f4)  that  although  he  believed  that  the  common 
people  of  the  departments  occupied/'  particularly  those  occupied 
by  us,"  were  delighted  to  have  the  troops  and  the  money  spent 
among  them,  among  the  oflidal  and  middle  classes  the  feeling 
was  very  different.  In  view  of  the  weakness  of  the  king's 
govemm*  nt,  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  to  expose  the  excitable 
dements  of  the  population  to  the  temptation  of  attacking  it. 
**  Suppose  I  or  my  officers  were  forced  to  take  militaxy  action. 
Suppose  this  were  to  happen  in  the  Prussian  cantonments.  The 
whole  Prussian  army  would  be  put  in  motion,  and  all  Europe 
would  resound  with  the  alarm  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
fiom  the  Jacobins  in  France."  ■ 

The  events  of  the  next  few  months  conaderably  modified  his 
opinions  in  this  matter.  The  new  chambers  proved  their  trust- 
worthy quality  by  passing  the  budget,  and  the  army  of  oocapap 
tion  was  reduced  by  50,000  men.  Wellington  now  pressed  for  the 
total  evacuation  of  Fiance,  pmnting  out  that  popular  irritation 
luul  grown  to  such  a  pitch  that,  if  the  occupation  were  to  be 
prolonged,  he  must  concentrate  the  army  between  the  Schddt 
and  the  Mouse,  as  the  forces,  stretched  in  a  thin  line  across  France, 
were  no  longer  safe  in  the  event  of  a  popular  rising.  But  such  a 
concentration  would  in  itself  be  attended  with  great  risk,  as  the 
detachments  might  be  destroyed  piecemeal  before  they  could 
combine.  These  representations  determined  the  alKes  to  make 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  France  the  piindpal  subject  of 
discussaoa  at  the  congress  which  it  was  arranged  to  hold  at  AiX' 
la-Chapellc  in  the  autumn  of  x8i8.  Here  Wellington  supported 
the  proposal  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  France,  and  it  was 
owing  to  his  common-sense  criticism  that  the  proposal  of  Prussia, 
supported  by  the  emperor  Alexander  and  Mettemich,  to  establish 
an  '*  army  of  observation  "  at  Brussels,  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 
The  conduct  of  the  final  arrangements  with  Messrs  Baring  and 
Hope,  which  made  a  definitive  financial  settlement  between 
France  and  the  allies  possible,  was  left  entirely  to  him. 

On  WeUington's  first  entry  into  Paris  he  had  been  received 
with  popular  enthusiasm,*  but  he  had  soon  become  intensely 
nnpoptilar.  He  was  held  rc^wnsible  not  only  for  the  occupation 
itsdf,  but  for  every  untoward  incident  to  which  it  gave  rise; 
even  BiCcher's  attempt  to  blow  op  the  Pont  de  J^na,  which  he 
bad  prevented,  was  laid  to  his  charge^  His  characteristically 
British  temperament  was  wholly  unsympathetic  to  the  French^ 
whose  sensibility  was  irritated  by  his  cold  and  slightly  con- 
temptuous justice.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him  > 
After  the  second  the  prince  regent  commanded  him  to  leave 
Paris  and  proceed  to  the  headquarters  at  Cambrai.^  For  the 
first  time  the  duke  disobeyed  orders;  the  case,  he  wrote,  was 
one  in  which  he  was  '*  principally  and  personally  concerned," 
and  he  alone  was  in  a  position  to  judge  what  line  of  action  he 
ought  to  pursue.*  His  work  in  Paris,  however,  was  now  finished, 
and  on  tbe  joth  of  October,  in  a  final "  order  of  the  day,"  he  took 
leave  of  the  international  troops  under  his  command.  On  the 
ijrd  of  October,  while  still  at  Aix,  he  had  received  an  offer  from 
Lord  Liverpool  of  the  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  accepted,  though  with  some 
reluctance,  and  only  on  rondilion  that  he  should  be  at  liberty,  in 
the  event  of  the  Tories  going  into  opposition,  to  take  any  line 
he  might  think  proper. 

For  the  next  three  years  "  the  Duke  "  was  little  before  the 
world.  He  supported  the  repressive  policy  of  Liverpool's  cabinet, 
and  organised  the  military  forces  held  ready  in  case  of  a  Radical 
risng,    It  was  his  Influence  with  George  IV.  that  led  to  tbe 

» F.  O.  ContinrnI;  Parts:  WtUtnzton  (Na  32). 

*Soe  the  interesting  letter  o(  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool 
preserved  in  the  Foreign  Office  Records  {Congnss;  Paris;  VixowU 
CasUrreaik,  July  7-90,  i8is).  dated  July  8,  1815. 

>  Maxwell.  Li/r.ii.  1 14  if. 

*  SuppL  Despatches,  xii.  326L 

*  Suppl.  Despatches,  ii.  335. 


icadmittance  of  Canning  to  the'  cibinet  after  the  affair  of  Hm 
royal  divorce  had  been  settled,  it  was  only  in  i8aa,  however,  that 
the  tragic  death  of  hs  friend  Londoudeiiy  (Qotlereagh)  brought 
him  onoe  more  into  international  proadnenoe.  Londondeiiy  had 
been  on  tbe  eve  of  starting  for  the  conference  at  Vienna,  aiMl  tbe 
instructions  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  his  own  guidance  were 
handed  over  by  Canning,  the  new  foreign  secretary,  to  Wellington, 
who  proceeded  in  September  to  Vienna,  and  thence  in  October  to 
Verona,  whither  the  conference  had  been  adjourned.  Wetting* 
ton^  official  part  at  the  congress  is  outlined  elsewhesfe  <see 
Verona,  Concibss  or).  Unofficially,  he  pointed  out  to  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  arguing  from  Napoleon's  experience, 
the  extreme  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Spain,  but  at  the  same  time 
explained,  for  the  benefit  of  the  duke  of  Angoul^mc,  the  best  way 
to  conduct  a  campaign  in  the  Peninsula. 

Wellington's  intimate  association  for  leveral  yean  with  the 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  bis>  ex* 
periencc  of  the  evils  which  the  Alliance  existed  to  bold  in  check, 
naturally  led  him  to  disfa'ke  Canning's  aggreuive  attitude  towards 
the  autocratic  powers,  and  to  view  with  Some  apprehcnskm  hh 
determination  to  break  with  the  European  concert.  He  icaBxed, 
however,  that  in  the  matter  <rf  Spain  and  the  Spanish  cclontea 
the  British  government  had  no  choice,  and  in  this  qucnion  he 
wa&  in  complete  harmony  with  Canning.  This  was  also  at  first 
the  case  in  respect  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  Eastern 
Question  raised  by  the  war  of  Greek  indq>endcnoe.  Both 
Canning  and  Wellington  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  Turkey,  and  therefore  to  prevent  any  isolated  intervention  6i 
Russia;  and  Wellington  seemed  to  Canning  the  most  suitable 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  arrangement  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  on  the  Creek  question,  through  which 
it  was  hoped  to  assure  peace  in  the  East.  In  Februuy  t8a6^ 
accordingly,  the  duke  was  sent  to  St  Pctenbuig,  ostensibly  to 
congratulate  the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  on  his  acces^n,  but  mote 
especially — to  use  Wellington's  own  words — "  to  hiduoe  the 
emperor  of  Russia  to  put  hknsclf  in  our  hands."  *  In  this  object 
he  signally  fafled.  He  was,  indeed,  received  in  St  Petersburg 
with  all  honour;  but  as  a  diplomatist  the  "  Iron  Duke  " — whom 
Nicholas,  writing  to  hb  brother  Constantine,  described  as  *'  old 
and  broken  {cassi)" — was  no  match  for  the  "  Iron  Tsar."  As 
for  the  Greeks,  the  emperor  said  bluntly  that  he  took  no  interest 
in  **ces  messieurs,"  whom  he  regarded  as  "rebels":  his  own 
particular  quarrel  with  Turkey,  arising  out  of  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  was  the  concern  of  Rusda  alone; 
the  ultimatum  to  Turkey  had,  indeed,  been  prepared  before 
Wellington's  arrival,  and  was  de^>atched  during  his  visit.  Under 
stress  of  the  imminence  of  the  perfl,  which  Nicholas  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal,  the  duke  was  driven  from  concession  to  con- 
cession, until  at  last  the  tsar,  having  gained  all  he  wanted, 
condescended  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  Greek  question.  On  the  4th  of  April  was  signed  the 
Protocol  of  St  Petersburg,  an  instrument  which — as  events  were 
to  prove — fettered  the  free  initiative  not  of  Russia,  but  of  Great 
Britain  (see  TuaiCEv:  Hisiory;  Gkeeck:  History).'* 

After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York  on  the  5th  of  December 
1826  the  post  of  commander-in-diief  was  conferred  upon  Welling- 
ton. His  relations  with  Canning  had,  however,  become  increas- 
ingly strained,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  Lord  Liverpool'is 
illness.  Canning  in  April  1877  was  called  to  tbe  head  <^  the 
administration,  the  duke  refused  to  serve  under  him.  On  the 
day  after  the  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  he  also  resigned 
his  offices  of  master  of  the  ordnance  and  commander-in-chief, 
giving  as  his  reason  '*  the  tone  and  temper  of  Mr  Canning^ 
letters,"  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  these  let  ten  any  adequate 
reason  for  such  a  course  (see  Maxwelfs  Life,  ii.  roo).  The 
effect  of  his  withdrawal  was  momentous  in  its  bearing  upon 
Eastern  affairs.  Canning,  freed  from  Wellington's  restraint, 
carried  his  intervention  on  behalf  of  Greece  a  step  further,  and 

•  Memorandum  to  Canning  of  fanuaiv  a6.  1826  (WtU.  De^,  iiL) 

*  An  interesting  accoum  ol  Wellington  •  ncxotiations  ia  St  Petenp- 
bufv,  hated  on  unpublished  documents  in  the  Russian  archives,  is 
given  in  T.Schiemann's  GesckHhURMSsUmisuHterNtkolausUBfsUtu 
19^).  iL  136-2  J8. 
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concluded,  on  the  97th  of  July,  tlie  treaty  of  London,  whereby 
France,  England  and  Russia  bound  themselves  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conflict  in  the  East  and  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  the 
St  Fetersbuxg  protocol  uj>oa  the  belligerents.  Against  this  treaty 
Wellington  protested,  on  the  ijound  that  it  "  specified  means  of 
ton4>ulsion  which  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  measures  of 
war."    His  appvehensions  were  fulfilled  by  the  battle  of  Navarino. 

Canning  died  on  the  8th  of  August  1817,  and  was  succeeded 
as  premier  by  Lord  Goderidi.  The  duke  was  at  once  again 
offored  the  post  of  commander-in-chief,  which  he  accepted  on 
the  17th  of  August  On  the  fall  of  Lord  Goderich's  cabinet  five 
months  later  Wellington  became  prime  minister.  He  had  declared 
some  time  before  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  madness  for  him  to 
take  this  post;  but  the  sense  of  public  duty  led  him  to  accept  it 
when  it  was  preyed  upon  hun  by  the  king.  His  cabinet  included 
at  the  first  Huskisson,  Palmerston  and  other  followers  of 
Canning.  The  rqp^l  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  having 
been  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1828, 
Wellington,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  Tories  like  Lord 
Eldon,  recommended  the  House  of  Lords  not  to  offer  further 
resistance,  and  the  measure  was  accordingly  carried  through. 
Soon  afterwards  a  quarrel  between  the  duke  and  Huskisson  led 
to  the  retirement  from  Uie  ministry  of  all  its  more  liberal  memberSi 
It  was  now  h(^>ed  by  the  so-called  Protestant  party  that  Welling- 
ton, at  the  head  of  a  more  united  cabinet,  would  offer  a  steady 
resistance  to  Catholic  emancipation.  Never  were  men  more 
bitterly  disappointed.  The  Clare  election  and  the  progress  of 
the  Catholic  Association  convinced  both  Wellington  and  Peel 
that  the  time  had  come  when  Catholic  emancipation  must  be 
granted;  and,  submitting  when  further  resistance  would  have 
led  to  civU  war,  the  ministry  itself  brou^t  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  1829  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics.  Well- 
ington, who  had  hitherto  always,  opposed  Catholic  emancipation, 
exi^ained  and  justified  his  change  of  front  in  simple  and  im- 
pressive language.  His  undoubted  seriousness  and  his  immense 
personal  reputation  did  not,  however,  save  him  from  the  excesses 
of  calumny  -and  misinterpretation;  and  in  order  to  impose  some 
moderation  upon  his  aspersers  the  duke  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  a  challenge  to  one  of  the  most  violent  of  these,  the  earl  of 
Winchelsea.    No  mischief  resulted  from  the  encounter. 

Catholic  emancipation  was  the  great  act  of  Wellington's 
ministry;  in  other  respects  his  tenure  of  office  was  ^ot  marked 
by  much  success.  The  imagination  and  the  breadth  of  view 
nccessaiy  to  a  statesman  of  the  highest  order  were  not  part  of 
his  endowment,  nor  had  he  the  power  of  working  harmoniously 
with  his  subordinates.  His  Eastern  policy  was  singularly 
ahort-si^ted.  There  might  have  been  good  reason,  from 
Wellington's  point  of  view,  for  condemning  Canning's  treaty  of 
London;  but  when,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty,  the  battle  of 
Navarino  had  been  fouj^t,  the  Turkish  fleet  sunk,  and  the 
independence  of  Greece  practically  established,  it  was  the  weakest 
of  all  possible  courses  to  withdraw  England  from  its  active 
intervontion,  and  to  leave  to  Russia  the  gains  of  a  private  and 
isolated  war.  This,  however^  was  Wellington's  policy;  and, 
luving  permitted  Russia  to  gp  to  war  alone  in  1828,  nothing 
remuned  for  him  but  to  treat  Greece  as  a  pawn  in  Russia's  hands, 
and  to  cut  down  the  territory  of  the  Greek  kingdom  to  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  as  if  the  restoration  to  the  sultan  of 
an  inaccessible  mountain-tract,  inhabited  by  the  bitterest  of  his 
enemies,  could  permanently  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  The  result  was  the  renunciation  of  the  Creek  crown 
by  Prince  I^eopold;  and,  although,  after  the  fall  of  Wellington's 
ministry,  a  somewhat  better  frontier  was  given  to  Greece,  it  was 
then  too  late  to  establish  this  kingdom  in  adequate  strength, 
and  to  make  it,  as  it  might  have  been  made,  a  counterpoise  to 
Russia's  influence  in  the  Levant.  Nor  was  the  indulgence  shown 
1^  the  cabinet  towards  Dom  Miguel  and  the  absolutists  of 
^octUiiJ  fffo^  woitliy  of  England.    That  Wellington  actively 

. .   .  s-^^_^»  ^^  against  the  constitutional  move- 

He  had  indeed  none  of  the  sym- 
whkK  began  to  influence  British 
'VUdl  beuxnc  ao  powerful  under 


Palmerston;  bat  the  rule  which  he  felkmffed  in  fordgn  affaiiSk 
so  far  as  he  considered  it  possible,  was  that  of  non-intervention. 

As  soon  as  Catholic  emancipation  was  carried,  the  demand  for 
parliamentary  reform  and  extension  of  the  franchise  ai^tated 
Great  Britain  from  end  to  end.  The  duke  was  ill  informed  as 
to  the  real  spirit  of  the  nation.  He  conceived  the  agitation  for 
reform  to  be  a  purely  fictitious  one,  worked  up  by  partisans  and 
men  of  disorder  in  their  own  interest,  and  expressing  no  real  want 
on  the  part  of  the  public  at  large.  Met  with  a  firm  lesistance, 
it  would,  he  believed,  vanish  away,  with  no  worse  result  than  the 
possible  plunder  of  a  few  houses  by  the  city .  mobs.  Wholly 
unaware  of  the  strength  of  the  forces  which  be  was  provoking* 
the  duke,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  which  met  after  the 
death  of  George  IV.,  declared  against  any  parliamentary  reform 
whatever.  This  declaration  led  to  the  immediate  fall  of  his 
government.  Lord  Grey,  the  chief  of  the  new  ministry,  brought 
in  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  reusted  by  Wellington  as  kmg  as 
anything  was  to  be  gamed  by  resistance.  When  the  creation  of 
new  peers  was  known  to  be  inuninent,  however,  Wellington  was 
ammig  those  who  counselled  the  abandonment  of  a  hopeless 
strug^  His  opposition  to  reform  made  him  for  a  while  un- 
popular. He  was  hooted  by  the  mob  on  the  anniversary  of 
Waterloo,  and  considered  it  necessary  to  protect  the  windows 
of  Apsley  House  with  iron  shutters. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  duke  was  in  oppo»tion.-  On  the 
removal  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1834,  William 
IV.  unexpectedly  dismissed  the  Whig  ministry  and  requested 
Wellington  to  form  a  cabinet .  The  duke,  however,  recommerKied 
that  Peel  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  served 
nnder  him,  during  the  few  months  that  his  ministry  lasted,  as 
foreign  secretary.  On  Peel's  later  return  to  power  in  1841 
Wellington  was  again  in  the  cabinet,  but  without  departmental 
office  beyond  that  of  commander-in-chief.  He  supported  Pcd 
in  his  Corn-Law  legislation,  and  throughout  all  this  later  period 
of  his  life,  whether  in  office  or  in  opposition,  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  discerning  men,  and  excited  the  wonder  of  aealots,  by  his 
habitual  subordination  of  party  tpmi  and  party  connexion  to 
whatever  appeared  to  him  the  real  interest  of  the  nation.  On 
Peel's  defeat  in  1846  the  duke  retired  from  active  public  life. 
He  was  now  nearly  eighty.  His  organization  of  the  military  force 
in  London  against  the  Chartists  in  April  1848,  and  his  letter  to 
Sir  John  Burgoyne  on  the  defences  of  the  coimtry,  proved  that 
the  old  man  had  still  something  of  his  youth  abou^  him.  But 
the  general  character  of  Wellington's  last  years  was  rather 
that  of  the  old  age  of  a  great  man  idealized.  To  the  unbroken 
splendours  of  his  military  career,  to  his  honourable  and.  con- 
scientious labours  as  a  parliamentary  statesman,  life  unusually 
prolonged  added  an  evening  of  impressive  beauty  and  calm. 
The  passions  excited  during  the  stormy  epoch  of  the  Reform  Bill 
had  long  passed  away.  Venerated  and  beloved  by  the  greatest 
and  the  lowliest,  the  old  hero  entered,  as  it  were,  into  the 
immortality  of  his  fame  while  still  among  his  countrymen. 
Death  came  to  him  at  last  in  its  gentlest  form.  He  passed  away 
on  the  i4lh  of  September  1852,  and  was  buried  under  the  dome 
of  St  Paul's,  in  a  manner  worthy  both  d  the  nation  and  of  the 
man.  His  monument,  by  Alfred  Stevens  (9.9.),  stands  in  the  nave 
of  the  cathedral. 

AuTBOxiTiE&i>-The  WeUin^am  Despatches,  edited  by  Gurwood; 
SuppUmenlary  Despatches;  and  Wellifislon  Despatches^  Hew  Series, 
edited  by  the  second  duke  of  Wellington.  Unlike  Napoleon's 
despatches  and  correspondence,  everything  from  Wellington's  pen 
njunolotely  trustworthy:  not  a  word  b  written  for  effect,  ami  no 
fact  is  misrepresented.    Almost  all  the  political  memoirB  of  the 

Eviod  4830-1850  contain  more  or  less  about  Wdlington  in  his 
ter  life.  Those  of  Greville  and  Croker  have  perhai»  most  of 
interest.  A  good  deal  of  information,  from  the  unpublithed  Rus«an 
archives,  is  given  In  F.  F.  de  Martens'  Feemeil  des  traitis  candms  far  la 
Russie,  See  alio  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  Li/«  «r  WeUingtvn  (2  volt., 
London,  1900).  and  the  literature  of  the  Peninsular  War  (g.9.)> 
Waterloo  Campaign  (9.V.). 

WELUNOTON,  a  town  of  Wellington  county.  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  948  m..by  rail  N.W.  of  Sydney.  Pop.  (1901) 
3988.  The  river  Macquarie  b  here  spanned  by  a  fine  railway 
bridge.    There  are  rich  fold-beariog  reefs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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town  and  gold  dxtdfiiig  is  a  gEDwiag  industiy;  wliait  growing 
b  Uie  most  considerable  agricuHozal  puxsuit,  but  ihut  trees  and 
y^B/e*  are  cultivated  witb  suooess.  Stock-icanng  also  is  cxtcn- 
Mvely  followed  on  account  cl  the  fine  pasturage  in  the  district. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  beautiful  Wellington  caves. 

WELUNOTON,  a  market  town  in  tht  Weliingtoa  (Mid) 
parliamentary  division  of  Shropshire,  En^and,  lo^  m.  by  rail 
E.  of  Shrewsbury.  Fbp.  of  urban  district  (xQOi),  6383.  It  b  an 
important  junction  on  the  London  9l  North-Wcatem  and  Great 
Western  railways,  being  152  m.  N.W.  from  London  by  the  former 
line.  The  Shropdiire  Union  canal  connects  it  with  the  Severn. 
Tlw  neighbourhood  is  picturcsquei  the  Wrekin,  about  i|  m. 
faom  the  town,  rising  to  a  hdght  of  1335  ft.  The  chnrch  of 
AH  Saints  dates  from  1790.  The  manufacture  of  agricultursl 
Implements  and  nails,  iron  and  brass  founding  and  malting  are 
carried  on.  The  Roman  Watling  Street,  running  near  the  town, 
g^es  its  name  to  a  suburbt  of  Wdlington. 

B^oie  the  Conquest  Wellington  (IKdt<0!ii,  Wdtuttm)  bdongsd 
to  Bad  Edwin  of  Mexda,  and  after  his  forfeiture  in  S071  wis 
granted  to  Roger,  car!  of  Shrewsbury,  it  came  into  the  king's 
hands  in  rxoa  through  the  attainder  of  Robert  de  BelCsme. 
King  John  In  xaxs  granted  Wellington  to  Thomas  de  Erdington 
"  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
Interdict."  Among  the  numerous  subsequent  lords  of  the  manor 
were  the  families  of  Bumell  and  Lovdl,  the  present  owner  being 
Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Mayrick,  Bart.  Like  many  other  towns  in 
Shropshire,  WelIingtoni^)pesxB  to  have  grown  into4flq>ortance  as 
a  Ixmler  town,  and  possibly  had  some  manner  of  corporate 
community  in  1x77,  when  it  paid  three  marks  to  an  aid,  but  its 
privileges  seem  to  have  disappeared  after  the  annexation  of 
Wales,  and  it  was  never  incorporated.  Madiets  are  held  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday  under  a  charter  of  x69X'-i69a  to  William 
Foicstei,  but  the  Thursday  market  was  firtt  grsnted  in  1S44  to 
Giles  de  Erdington.  WcUington  has  never  been  represented  in 
parliament. 

WBLLINGTOll.  a  market  town  in  the  Wdlington  pariia- 
mentary  division  of  Somosetshire,  England,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Blacfcdowa  hills,  and  near  the  river  Tone,  rTo}  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  nxbaa  district 
(xgox),  7285.  The  xsth-oentnry  church  of  St  John  has  a  fine 
Perpendicular  tower  and  chancel;  while  the  derestocied  nave 
is  Early  English.  There  is  a  magnificent  aItar4omb  to  Sir  J. 
Fopham,  Lord  Chief  Justice  under  Elisabeth  and  Jkmes  L 
The  chief  buildmgs  include  the  West  Somerset  County  School 
and  a  xTth-century  hospital  for  the  aged  poor,  founded  by  Sir 
J.  Popham.  A  tower,  which  stands  on  the  hii^iest  peak  of  the 
Blackdowns,  si  m.  S.,  wss  erected  in  honour  of  tJie  duke  of 
WeOingtott.  The  town  has  woollen  manufactures,  iron  foundries 
and  brick  and  tile  worits. 

VELLOieTOif,  the  capital  of  New  ZcaUuid,  the  seal  of 
fOfvcmment  and  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  (rgoi)  43*638;  (xgo6) 
58,563,  and  including  suburbs,  63,807.  It  lies  on  the  souths 
western  shore  of  North  Island,  on  the  inner  shore  of  Port  Nichol- 
son, an  inkt  of  Cook's  Strait,  the  site  afioiding  a  splendid 
harbour,  walled  in  by  abrupt  hills.  The  original  flat  shors 
b  occupied  by  masttve  walls  ooostructed  for  the  icdaiming 
of  land,  as  the  hilb  prevent  an  inland  extension  of  the  dty. 
Wood  waa  oripnally  in  favour  as  a  building  material,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  ol  rsrthqnskin,  but  brick  and  stone  subse- 
quently took  its  place  in  the  conatructioo  of  the  piindpal  build- 
logs.  The  main  street  b  a  winding  thoroughfare  named  in 
different  parts  ThomdoQ  Quay,  Lambton  Quay,  Willis  Street 
and  Mannen  Street,  It  runs  parallel  to  the  shore,  but  the 
quays  properiy  so  cafled  are  separated  from  it  by  blocks  of 
buikBngB.  It  is  traversed  by  an  dectric  tramw^.  There  are 
two  railway  statioas  In  the  town  and  one  in  the  southern  suburb 
of  Te  Aro.  Two  main  lines  leave  the  town,  one  following  the 
west  coast,  the  other  an  tnlaiul  route  to  Napier.  The  principal 
buildings  are  |f«»wiHM»i»»*i;  the  houses  of  parliament,  fermeriy 
a  wooden  erection,  ut  rcbmlt  in  brick  sind  stone;  there  are 
also  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  court  house.  The  fine 
iOfWB  hall  was  founded  by  thepiinoe  of  Waks  ia  igoi.    These 
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are  several  fine  churches,  and  among  educational  institntiona 
the  chief  is  the  Victoria  University.  An  excellent  school  of 
art  and  several  public  libraries  are  provided,  the  latter  including 
that  in  the  house  of  parliamenL  The  museum  contains  a 
beautiful  Maori  house  of  carved  woodwork,  and  biologicsl 
coUectiona.  There  are  several  public  parks  and  gardens  on 
well<boaett  elevated  sites,  the,  principal  being  the  Botanical 
Garden,  from  which  the  city  axid  port  are  well  seen.  Shq>ping 
is  controlled  by  a  harbour  board  (k88o).  The  extensive  whsxves 
are  amply  served  by  hydraulic  machinery  and  raflways.  Wdling- 
ton was  founded  in  1840,  being  the  firtt  settlement  of  New 
Zealand  colonists,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
here  from  Auckland  in  r86$.  The  town  is  under  munidpal 
government. 

WBUU,  CHABHW  JERBUAH  (r798M879),  English  poet, 
was  bom  In  London,  probably  in  the  year  X798.  He  waa 
educated  at  Cowden  Clarke's  school  at  Edmonton,  with  Tom 
Keata,  the  younger  brother  of  the  poet,  and  with  R.  H.  Home. 
He  became  acquainted  with  John  Keats,  and  was  the  friend 
"  who  sent  me  some  roses,"  to  whom  Keata  wrote  a  sonnet 
on  the  99th  of  June  x8i6: — 

"  When,  O  Wdb!  thy  roses  came  to  me. 

My  teMe  with  thdr  deUdoumeH  waa  spdled; 

Soft  voices  had  they,  that,  with  tender  plea. 

Whisper'd  of  peace  and  truth  and  f rieoalinew  uiiquelled. 


Unfortunately,  Wdb  soon  afterwards  pbyed  a  crad  prsctica] 
joke  on  the  dying  Tom  Keats,  and  reappears  in  the  dder  poet's 
correspondence  as  "  that  degraded  Wdb."  Both  with  Keats 
and  Rqmolds,  Wdb  was  in  direct  litersry  emulation,  and  hb 
early  writings  were  the  result  of  this.  In  x8a9  he  published 
Storiet  after  Nature— or  rather,  in  the  manner  of  Boccacdo, 
tempered  by  that  of  Ldgh  Hunt — a  curious  little  volume  of 
broouied  prose.  At  the  dose  of  1823,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  H.  L.  Howard,  appeared  the  Biblical  drama  of  Joseph  and 
his  Brethren  (dated  1824).  For  the  next  three  years  Wdb  saw 
Hazlitt,  as  he  said,  **  every  night,"  but  in  1827  the  two  men 
were  estranged.  When  Hazlitt  died,  in  September  1830,  Welb 
took  Home  to  see  hb  dead  friend,  and  afterwards  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Hazlitt  in  the  church  of  St  Anne's,  Soho. 
Hb  two  books  psssed  almost  unnoticed,  and  although  Hazlitt 
said  that  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  was  "  more  than  original, 
aboriginal,  and  a  mere  experiment  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  things  "  Welb  could  do,  he  forbore  to  review  it,  and  even 
dissuaded  the  young  poet  from  writing  any  more.  Wdb  was 
now  practising  as  a  solidtor  in  London,  but  he  fancied  that 
hb  health  was  failing  and  proceeded  to  South  Wales,  where 
he  occupied  himself  with  shooting,  fishing  and  writing  poetry 
until  1835^  when  he  removed  to  Broxboume,  in  Hertfordshire. 
In  1840  he  Idt  England,  never  to  set  foot  In  it  again.  He 
settled  at  Quimper,  in  Brittany,  where  he  lived  for  some  years. 
A  story  called  Qaribd  appeared  b  184^,  and  one  or  two  slight 
sketches  bter,  but  several  important  tragedies  and  a  great  deal 
of  miscellaneous  verse  belonging  to  these  years  are  lost.  Welb 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Home  (November  1877)  that  he  had  com- 
posed eight  or  ten  volumes  of  poetry  during  hb  life,  but  that, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  find  a  publisher  for  any  of  them, 
he  burned  the  whole  mass  of  MSS.  at  hb  wife's  death.  The 
only  work  he  had  retained  was  a  revised  form  of  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,  which  was  prsised  in  1838  by  Wade,  and  again,  with 
great  warmth,  by  Home,  in  hb  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  in  1844. 
The  drama  was  then  once  more  forgotten,  until  in  X863  it  was 
read  and  vehemently  prsised  by  D.  G.  RossettL  The  tide 
tumed  at  last;  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  became  a  kind  of 
shibboleth~-a  rite  of  initiation  into  the  true  poetic  culture — 
but  stUl  the  world  at  large  remained  indifferent.  Finafly, 
however,  Swinbune  wrote  an  eloquent  study  of  it  in  the  ForU 
niihUy  Rgriew  in  187$,  and  the  drama  itsdf  was  reprinted 
in  1676.  The  old  man  found  it  impovible  at  first  to  take  hb 
revival  seriously,  but  he  woke  up  at  length  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  between  X876  and  1878  he  added 
varioua  scenes,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Buxton  Forman, 
who  publbhcd  one  of  them  in  1895.    After  leaving  Quimper, 
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Wdls  went  to  reside  at  MataeSks,  wliere  he  held  a  profeaaorial 
chair.    He  died  on  the  x  7th  of  February  1879. 

From  R.  H.  Home,  the  author  of  Oriott,  the  present  writer 
received  the  folbwing  account  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
Wells  in  youth.  He  was  short  and  sturdy,  with  dariL  red  hair, 
a  jwing»"^e  complexion,  and  bright  blue  eyes;  he  used  to  call 
himself  "  the  cub,"  in  reference  to  the  habitual  roughness  of  his 
manners,  which  he  was  able  to  restive  at  wiB  into  the  most 
taking  sweetness  and  good-humour.  Wells's  wife  who  had  been 
a  Miss  Emily  Jane  Hill,  died  in  1874.  Their  son,  after  his 
father's  death,  achieved  a  notoriety  which  was  unpoetical, 
although  recorded  in  popular  song,  fw  he  was  the  once-famous 
"  man  who  broke  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo." 

The  famous  Joseph  and  kis  Brethren,  concerning  which  criticism 
has  recovered  its  self-possession,  is  an  overgrown  specimen 
of  the  pseodo- Jacobean  drama  in  verse  idiich  was  popular 
in  ultra-poetical  dtdes  between  1820  and  1830^  Its  merits  are 
those  of  rich  versification,  a  rather  florid  and  voluble  eloquence 
and  a  subtle  trick  of  reserve,  akin  to  that  displayed  by  Webster 
and  Cyril  Toumeur  in  moments  of  impassioned  dialogue.  Swin- 
burne has  said  that  there  are  lines  in  Wells  "  which  might  more 
naturally  be  mistaken,  even  by  an  expert,  for  the  work  of  the 
young  Shakespeare,  than  any  to  be  gathered  elsewhere  in  the 
fields  of  English  poetry."  This  may  be  the  case,  but  even 
the  youngest  Shakespeare  would  have  avoided  the  dulness  of 
subject-matter  and  the  slowness  of  evolution  which  impede 
the  reader's  progress  through  this  wholly  undramatic  play. 
Jouph  and  his  Brethren,  in  fact,  althouf^  it  has  been  covered 
with  eulogy  by  the  most  Ulustiious  enthusiasts,  is  less  a  poem 

than  an  odd  poetical  curiosity. 

In  1909  a  reprint  was  published  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren^  with 
Swinburne's  essay,  and  rcinini«cencea  by  T.  Watta-Dunton.  (£.  G.) 

WELLS,  DAVID  AMES  (1828-1898),  American  economist, 
was  bom  in  Springfield,  Massachusetu,  on  the  17th  of  June  1828. 
He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1847,  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Springfield  Republican  in  1848,  and  at  that  time 
invented  a  machine  for  folding  newspapers  and  book-sheets. 
He  then  removed  to  Cambridge,  graduated  at  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  in  1851,  and  published  in  185(^x865  with  George 
Bliss  (1793-X873)  an  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery.  In  1866  he 
patented  a  process  for  preparing  textile  fabrics.  His  essay  on  the 
national  debt,  Our  Burden  and  Our  Strength  (1864),  secured  him 
the  appointment  in  x86s  ss  chairman  of  the  national  revenue 
commission,  which  laid  the  basis  of  scientific  taxation  in  the 
United  States.  In  1866-X870  he  was  special  commissioner  of 
revenue  and  published  important  annual  reports;  during  these 
years  he  became  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  and  he  argued  that 
the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States  must  lead  to  industrial 
supremacy  without  the  artificial  assistance  of  a  protective  tariff 
which  must  produce  an  uneven  development  industrially.  The 
cre^M'on  of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  was  largely  due  to  Wells's  influence.  In  1871 
he  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  Stato  Commission  on  local 
taxation  which  urged  the  abolition  of  personal  taxes,  except  of 
moneyed  corporations,  and  the  levy  of  a  tax  on  the  rental  value 
of  dwellings  to  be  paid  by  the  occupant;  and  in  X878  he  reported 
on  New  York  canal  toUs.  In  1877  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association.  He  died  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  November  1898. 

He  edited  many  identific  text-books,  and  wrote  The  Creed  of  the 
free  Trader  (1875),  BMnson  Cruso^s  Money  (1878),  Our  Merchant 
Marine  (1883),  The  Primer  of  Tariff  iUform{i6S4),  PraeiiadEamomics 
(1885).  PrincipUaoi  TaxaHon{i9Sfl),Reunl Eeanamic  Changfs  (i 889). 

WBIX8.  HERBERT  6BDRGB  (x866-  ),  English  novelist 
was  bom  at  Bromley,  Kent,  on  the  aist  of  Si^tember  x866,  the 
son  of  Joseph  Wells,  a  professional  cricketer.  He  was  educated 
at  Ifidhurst  grammar  school  and  at  the  Royal  Cdlege  of  Science, 
where  he  was  trained  in  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geology 
and  bioftogy.  He  gradnaied  B.Sc.  of  London  University  m  1888 
with  firstrdass  honours,  tau^t  science  in  a  private  school,  and 
tttbceqncntly  did  private  coaching.  In  1893  be  begsn  to  write  for 
the-MI  UiA  CaUUa^  of  which  he  was  dramatic  critic  hi  189$. 
lor  ifatm€  a&d  the  Saturday  Rerim.   After  the 


success  of  his  fantastic  story  The  TimeMaektne  (1895)  he  ga^ 
his  time  chiefly  to  the  writing  of  romances,  in  which  the  newest 
acientifkr  and  technical  discoveries  were  used  to  advance  his 
views  on  politics  and  sociology.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself 
to  fiction.  His  Anticipdlions  (1902)  showed  his  real  gift  for 
sociological  speculation.  Beginning  with  a  chapter  on  the 
means  of  locomotion  in  the  aoth  century,  it  went  on  to  discuss 
war,  the  conflict  of  languages,  faith,  morals,  the  dimioiation  of 
the  unfit,  and  other  generad  topics,  with  remarkable  acuteness 
and  constructive  ability.  In  The  Disanery  of  the  Future  (X902), 
Mankind  in  the  Making  (1903),  A  Modem  Utopia  (1905)  aiid 
New  Worlds  for  Old  (1908)  his  socialistic  theories  were  further 
developed.  As  a  novelbt,  meanwhile,  he  had  taken  a  very  hi^ 
phux.  Some  earlier  stories,  such  as  The  Wheels  of  Chance 
(1896)  and  Lose  and  Mr  Lewisham  (1900),  had  proved  his  talent 
for  drawing  character,  and  pure  phanta^es  like  The  War  of  the 
Worlds  (1898)  his  abundant  invention;  but  Kipps  (1905)  and 
Tono-Bungay  (1909)  showed  a  l^reat  advance  in  artbtic  power. 
The  list  of  his  works  of  fiction  includes  Tlfe  Stolen  Bacillus  and 
other  Stories  (1895),  The  Wonderful  Visit  (XS95),  The  Island 
of  Doctor  Moreau  (1896),  The  PlaUner  Story  and  Others  (1897), 
WhentkeSluper  Wakes  (1899),  The  First  Men  in  the  Moon  (1901), 
The  Food  of  the  Cods  (1904)1  /»  the  Days  of  the  Comet  (1906), 
The  War  in  the  Air  (1908),  Anne  Veronica  (1909),  The  History 
of  Mr  Petty  (19x0).  

WELLI,  SIR  THOMAS  SPEKCER,  xsT  Bakt.  (1818-X897), 
English  surgeon,  was  bom  at  St  Albans  00  the  3rd  of  February 
x8i8,  and  received  his  medical  education  in  Leeds,  Dublin  and 
St  Thomas's  Hospital,  London  (M.R.C.S.  X84X).  From  1841  to 
1848  be  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  in  1848  he  went  to 
Paris  to  study  pathology.  In  X853  he  settled  in  London,  and 
took  up  ophthalmic  surgery,  interrupting  his  work  to  go  out  to  the 
East  in  the  Crimean  War.  In  X854  he  became  surgeon  to  the 
Sanoaritan  Frpe  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  London. 
His  reputation  in  surgfty  had  obtained  for  him  in  1 844  the  fellow- 
ship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  be  subsequently  be- 
came a  member  of  council,  Hunterian  professor  of  surgery  and 
pathology  (X878),  President  (X882)  and  Hunterian  Orator  (1883). 
In  1883  be  was  inade  a  baronet.  His  name  is  best  known  in  con- 
nexion with  his  successful  revival  of  the  operation  of  ovariotomy, 
which  had  fallen  mto  disrepute  owing  to  the  excessive  mortality 
attending  it;  and  in  his  skilful  hands,  assisted  by  modern 
surgical  methods,  the  operaUon  lost  almost  all  its  danger.  His 
book  on  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  was  published  in  X865.  Sir 
Spencer  Wells  married  in  1853  Miss  Elizabeth  Wright,  and 
had  a  son  and  daughters.  He  died  on  the  3x8t  of  January 
1897.  His  esUto  at  Golder's  Hill,  Hampstead,  was  txAd 
after  his  death  to  the  London  County  CouikjI  and  converted 
into  a  public  park. 

WBLU,  a  dty,  muxiidpsl  borou|^  and  market  town  in  the 
Wells  parliamentary  division  of  Somerset,  England,  30  m.  S. 
of  Bristol,  on  the  Great  Western  and  Somerset  &  Dorset 
railways.  Pop.  (X90X)  4849.  It  is  a  quiet,  old-fashioned  place, 
lying  in  a  hollow  under  the  Mendip  HiUs,  whose  sptirs  rise  on  aU 
sides  like  islands.  The  dty  js  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
some  springs  called  St  Andrew's  Wells,  which  during  the  middle 
ages  were  thought  to  have  valuable  curative  properties.  During 
Saxon  times  WeUs  was  one  of  the  most  important  towx»  of 
Wessex,  and  in  905  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  by  King 
Edward  the  Oder.  About  the  year  xo9i-xo9a  Bishop  John  de 
Villula  removed  the  see  to  Bath;  and  for  some  years  Wdb 
ceased  to  be  an  episcopal  dty.  After  many  struggles  between  the 
secular  deigy  of  WeUs  and  the  regulars  of  Bath,  it  was  fixmlly 
arranged  in  1x39  that  the  bishop  should  take  the  title  of  "  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,"  and  should  for  the  future  be  elected  by 
delegates  ^ipointed  partly  by  the  monks  of  Bath  and  partly  l^ 
the  canons  of  WeUs.  The  foundation  attadied  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  Wdls  consisted  of  a  college  of  secular  canons  of  St 
Augustine,  governed  by  a  dean,  sub-dean,  chancdlor  and  other 
officials.  The  diocese  covers  the  greater  piart  of  Somerset.  The 
importance  of  the  dty  is  almost  wholly  ecdesiastical;  and  the 
tbeolo^cal  ooUc^e  is  one  of  the  most  impoxtaat  in  F.ngland. 
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Wdb  is  governed  hy  a  mayors  4  aldennen  aad  it  conndBois. 
Area  720  acres. 

The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  sectdar 
churches  of  England,  was  executed  prindpaliy  by  Bishops 
Reginald  Fitz-Jocelyn  (iiyz-ixQx),  Savarkus  (xzQa-xaos)  and 
Jocclyn  (z3o6»z342).  According  to  the  usual  medieval  practice, 
the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  begun  first,  and  the  choir  was 
consecrated  for  use  long  before  the  completion  of  Uie  nave,  the 
western  part  of  which,  with  the  magnificent  series  of  statues  on 
the  facade,  is  commonly  attributed  to  Bishop  Jocelyn.  With  him 
was  associated  a  famous  architect  in  Elias  de  Derham,  who  was 
his  steward  in  1 236,  and  died  in  1245.  The  upper  half  of  the  two 
western  towers  has  never  been  builL  The  noble  central  tower, 
160  ft.  high,  was  built  early  in  the  14th  century;  the  beautiftd 
octagonal  chapter-house  on  the  north  side,  and  the  lady  chapel 
at  the  extreme  east,  were  the  next  important  additions  in  the 
lame  century.  The  whole  church  is  covered  with  stone  groining 
of  various  dates,  from  the  Early  English  of  the  choir  to  the  fan 
vaulting  of  the  central  tower.  Its  plan  consists  (rf  a  nave  (x6z  ft. 
in  length  and  8a  in  breadth)  and  aisles,  with  two  short  transepts, 
each  with  a  western  aisle  and  two  eastern  chapels.  The  choir  and 
its  aisles  are  of  unusual  length  (X03  ft.),  and  behind  the  high 
altar  are  two  smaller  transepts,  beyond  which  is  the  very  rich 
Decorated  Udy  chapel,  with  an  eastern  semi-octagonal  apse. 
Qa  the  north  of  the  choir  is  the  octagoiud  chapter-house,  the 
vaulting  of  which  springs  from  a  slender  central  shaft;  as  the 
church  belonged  to  secular  clergy,  it  was  not  necessary  to  place  it 
in  its  usual  position  by  the  cloister.  The  cloister,  x6o  by  150  fL, 
extends  along  the  whole  southern  wall  of  the  luive.  Hie  extreme 
fength  of  the  church  from  east  to  west  is  383  ft.  The  oak  stalls 
and  bishop's  throne  in  the  choir  arc  magnificent  examples  of  zsth- 
oentury  woodwork,  still  well  preserved. 

The  glory  of  the  church,  and  that  which  maioea  it  unique  among 
the  many  splendid  buildings  of  medieval  Eneland,  is  the  wonderful 
•eries  of  sculptured  figures  which  decorate  the  exterior  of  the  west 
front.  The  whole  of  the  facade,  150  ft.  wide,  including  the  two 
western  towen,  is  completdv  coveted  with  this  magnificent  series; 
there  are  nine  tiers  of  singfe  fibres  under  canopies,  over  teo  in 
number,  nioaci v  large  life  size,  with  some  as  much  as  $  ft.  in  height, 
and  other  smaller  statues:  these  lepreaent  angels,  saints,  propMts, 
kings  and  queens  of  the  Saxon,  Norman  and  Plantagenet  dynasties, 
and  tnshops  and  others  who  had  been  benefactors  to  the  see.  There 
are  also  forty-eight  reliefs  with  subjects  from  BiUe  history,  and 
hnmense  representations  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Resurrection, 
the  latter  alone  containing  aboat  X50  figures.  The  whole  com- 
position is  devised  so  as  to  present  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
theology  and  history,  evidentfv  thought  out  with  much  care  and 
ingenuity.  As  works  of  art,  these  statues  and  reliefs  are  of  high 
merit:  the  faces  are  noble  in  type,  the  folds  of  the  drapery  very 
graoefuUy  treated  with  true  scul|)turesaue  simplicity,  and  the  pose 
of  the  figures  remarkable  for  dignity.  A  great  variety  of  hands  and 
much  diversity  of  workmanship  can  be  traced  in  this  mass  of 
sculpture,  but  in  very  few  cases  does  the  work  fall  conspicuously 
below  the  general  level  of  excellence.  ' 

The  interior  of  the  central  tower  presents  an  interesting  example 
of  the  skilful  way  in  which  the  medieval  builders  could  turn  an 
onexpected  constractional  necessity  into  a  beautiful  architectural 
feature.  While  it  was  being  built  the  four  piera  of  the  great  tower 
arches  showed  signs  of  failure,  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  strengthen 
them,  a  second  lower  arch  was  built  below  each  main  arch  of  the 
tower;  and  on  this  a  third  inverted  arch  was  added.  Thus  the 
piers  received  a  steady  support  along  their  whole  height  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  yet  the  opening  of  each  archway  was  blocked  up  In 
the  smallest  possible  degree.  The  contrasting  lines  of  these  tnree 
adjacent  arches  on  each  side  of  the  tower  have  a  rery  striking  and 
graceful  effect;  nothing  similar  exists  elsewhere. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  bishop's  palace,  a 
moated  building,  originally  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle  by 
Bishop  Jocelyn,  and  surrounded  by  a  lofty  circuit  wall.  The  hall  and 
chapel  are  beautiful  structures,  mostly  of  the  X4tfa  century. 

liie  vicars*  college  was  a  secular  foundation  for  two  prindpals 
and  twelve  vicars;  nne  remains  of  this,  dating  from  the  15th  century, 
and  other  residences  of  the  clergy  stand  within  and  near  the  cathedral 
dose;  some  of  these  are  among  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
Bedlcval  domestic  architecture  in  England. 

The  church  of  St  Cuthbert  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  fine 
parochial  churches  in  Somersetshire,  with  a  noble  tower  and  spire 
at  the  west  end.  It  was  originally  an  Early  English  crudform 
building,  but  the  central  tower  fell  in  during  the  l6di  century,  and 
the  whme  building  was  much  altered  durii^  the  Perpendicular  period. 
Thom^  much  damagedt  a  very  interesting  rencrifw  exists  brhind  the 


high  altar;  it  conststs  of  a  "  Jesse  tree  **  sculptured  in  r^ef,  erected 
in  1470.  Another  beautiful  reredos  was  discovered  in  1848,  hidden 
in  the  pbster  on  the  east  wall  of  the  lady  chapel,  which  is  on  the 
north  side. 

There  was  a  Roman  settlement  at  Wells  {Tkeorodmutm, 
Ponliculi,  Tidington,  WdHact  WelU),  this  site  being  chosen  on 
aoonmt  of  the  q>rings  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name, 
and  the  Roman  road  to  Cheddar  passed  through  Wells.  King 
Ine  founded  a  religious  house  there  in  704,  and  it  became  an 
episcopal  see  in  9x0.  To  this  latter  event  the  subsequent  growth 
of  WeUs  is  due.  Ihere  is  evidence  that  Wells  had  become 
a  borough  owned  by  the  bishops  of  WeUs  before  11 60,  and  in  that 
year  Bishop  Robert  granted  the  first  charter,  which  exempted 
his  burgesses  from  certain  tolls.  Other  charters  granted  by 
Bishop  Reginald  before  1180  and  by  Bishop  Savaric  abont  zaoi 
gave  the  burgesses  of  WeUs  the  right  to  jurisdiction  in  their  own 
disputes.  These  charters  were  confirmed  by  John  in  xsoz,  by 
Edward  I.  in  Z290,  by  Edward  III.  with  the  grant  of  new  privileges 
m  X334,  Z34T,  Z343  and  X345r  by  Richard  II.  m  1377,  by  Henry 
IV.  in  X399  and  by  Henry  VI.  in  1424.  Wells  obtained  chartets 
of  incorporation  in  1589, 1683, 1688  and  X835.  It  was  represented 
in  parliament  from  1295  ^  1868.  Fairs  on  March  3,  October  14 
and  Kovember  30  were  granted  before  xz6o,  and  in  x 201  fairs 
on  May  9,  November  95  and  Jime  95  were  added.  They  were 
important  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  sale  of  cloth  made  in  the 
town,  but  the  fairs  which  are  now  held  on  the  first  Tuesdays  in 
January,  May,  July,  November  and  December  are  noted  for  the 
sale  of  cheese.  The  market  days  for  the  sale  of  cattle  and  provi* 
sioDS  are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Silk-naaking,  stockings 
making  and  gloving  replaced  the  cloth  trade  in  Wells,  but  have 
now  given  place  to  brush-xnaking,  com  and  paper  milling,  which 
began  early  in  the  X9th  century. 

See  Victoria  Qnmty  History,  Somtrseti  Thomas  Serel,  LeOura 
en  was  (x88o}. 

WELUSTON,  a  dty  of  Jackson  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  about 
30  m.  S.E.  of  Chillicothe.  Pop.  (1880)  952;  (1890)  4377; 
(1900)  804 s,  of  whom  3x1  were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census) 
6875-  I'Uid  area  (1906)1 6-62  sq.  m.  Wellston  is  served  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-western,  the  Hocking  Valley,  the 
Cinrinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Iron* 
ton  railways,  and  is  omnected  by  an  electric  line  with  Jackson 
Cpop.  in  X9X0, 5468),  the  county-seat,  about  10  m.  S.W.  Immcdi- 
ately  N.  of  the  city  is  Lake  Ahna  Park.  Wellston  is  situated  in  a 
coal  and  iron  mining  country;  among  the  city's  manuf^tures 
are  iron  and  cement,  and  in  1905  the  value  of  the  factory  product 
was  $1,384,295,  4Z-4%  more  than  in  1900.  The  municipality 
owns  and  operates  its  water-works  and  its  electric  lighting  plant. 
Wellston  (naixied  in  honour  of  Harvey  WeUs,  its  founder)  was 
settled  in  X871,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1876. 

WELUVILLB,  a  dty  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
about  35  m.  S.  of  Youngstown,  on  the  Ohio  river.  Pop.  (1890) 
5247;  (X900)  6146  (475  being  foreign-bom  and  113  negroes); 
(1910)  7769.  WcUsviUe  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway, 
and  by  an  intemrban  electric  line  connecting  with  Rochester, 
Pa.,  and  SteubenviUe,  Ohio.  It  is  in  a  region  which  has  rich 
deposits  of  coal,  natural  gas,  oil  and  clay;  and  there  are  various 
manufactures.  The  neighbourhood  was  first  settled  in  1795 
by  one  James  Clark  of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  who 
bought  a  tract  of  304  acres  here  and  who  transferred  it  a  year 
afterwards  to  hb  son-in-law,  William  Wells,  in  whose  honour  the 
settlement  was  named  in  x8?o  when  it  was  platted.  From  1832 
to  X 85 2  WellsviUe  was  an  important  shipping  point  on  the  Ohio, 
with  daily  steamboats  to  Pittsburg;  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
village  in  1848,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1890. 

WELS,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Upper  Austria,  17  m.  S.S.W. 
of  linz  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  12,187.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Traun  and  possesses  an  interesting  parish  church,  in  Gothic 
style,  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century,  but  the  oldest  part  supposed  to 
date  from  the  9th  century.  The  town  draws  a  supply  of  natural 
gas,  used  for  lighting,  heat  and  motive  power,  from  deep  artesian 
borings  first  made  in  1891.  It  has  an  important  trade  in  com, 
timber,  homed  cattle,  pigs  and  horses,  fowls,  dairy  prdHuce  and 
lard;  and  consderabJc  manufactuics«  including  machinery 
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cast-Jran,  c<^>per  and  brass  goods,  calico,  gunpowder,  oil,  paper, 
articles  in  Idt,  flour,  leather  and  biscuits.  Wels  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  OtUaba,  and  was  in  the  8th  century  tJbe 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Lambach-Wel&  Tlie  actual  town 
dates  from  the  xxth  centuiy. 

WBL8BR,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  German  merchants, 
members  of  which  held  official  positions  in  the  dty  of  Augsburg 
during  the  X3tb  centuzy.  The  family  first  becaine  important 
during  the  xsth  centuzy,  when  the  brothers  Bartholomew  and 
Lucas  Welser  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Levant 
and  elsewhere,  and  had  branches  in  the  principal  trading  centres 
<4  south  Germany  and  Italy,  and  also  in  Antwerp,  London  and 
Lisbon.  The  business  was  continued  by  Antony  (d.  xsx8),  a 
son  of  Lucas  Welser,  who  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  Germans 
to  use  the  sea  route  to  the  East,  which  had  been  discovered  by 
Vasco  da  Gama.  The  Welaers  were  also  interested  in  mining  ven- 
tures; and,  having  amassed  great  wealth,  Antony's  son  Bar- 
tholomew  (X488-X56X)  lent  large  sums  of  mcmey  to  Charles  V., 
receiving  in  xetiim  several  marks  of  the  imperial  favour. 
Bartholomew  and  his  brother  Antony,  however,  are  diiefly 
known  as  the  pXDnu>ters  of  an  e:q>edition  under  Ambrose 
Dalfinger  (d.  X53a),  which  in  X528  seized  the  province  of  Caracas 
in  Venezuela,  ll^th  the  consent  of  Charles  V.,  this  district  was 
governed  and  exploited  by  the  Welsers;  but  trouble  soon  arose 
with  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  undertaking  was  abandoned 
in  X55S.  After  Bartholomt^s  death  the  business  was  carried 
on  by  three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews;  but  the  firm 
became  bankrupt  in  16x4.  Barth<^mew's  niece  Philippine 
(xS37'is8o),  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Frauds  (X497-Z573), 
muried  the  Axchduke  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  L 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  member  of  the  Welser  family  was 
Antony's  grandson,  Marcus  (X558-Z6Z4).  Educated  in  Italy, 
Maxcus  became  biurgomaster  of  Augsburg,  but  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  scholarship  and  his  writings.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  many  works  is  his  Rerum  Boicarum  liM  quinque, 
dealing  with  the  early  history  of  the  Bavarians,  which  was 
transbted  into  German  by  the  author's  brother  Paul  (d.  1620). 
His  works,  Marci  Vdseri  opera  kistorka  d  pkiMogica,  were 
collected  and  published  with  a  biography  of  Marcus  by  C.  Arnold 
(Nuremberg,  X683).  The  Augsburg  branch  of  Welsers  became 
extinct  in  X797,  and  a  branch  which  settled  at  Nurembeig  in 
X878;  but  the  Ulm  branch  of  the  family  is  still  flourishing. 

See  K.  Hflbler,  Die  Hberseeischen  Unternekmungen  der  Wdwr 
(Ldprig,  1903);  W.  Bdhdm,  PhUipphte  Welser  (Berlin,  1894): 
and  A.  Kleinschmidt,  Atusburgt  Nilrnberg  und  ikre  Handdsfwsleu 
(Caaid,  X881). 

WBL8H  LAWS,  or  Leges  Wauiae.  There  is,  comparativdy 
qwaking,  no  great  distance  of  time  between  the  leges  barbarorum 
and  the  Laws  of  Wales,  while  the  contents  of  the  latter  show  a 
dmilar,  nay  almost  ■  the  same,  idea  of  law  as  the  former;  and, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  Wales  became  permanently  connected 
at  the  end  of  the  x^th  century  with  a  Teutonic  people,  the 
English,  it  has  been  noticed  that  in  Wales  Roman  and  Germanic, 
but  no  traces  of  a  specific  Welsh,  law  are  found.  King  Howd 
Dda  (f.r.  the  Good),  who  died  in  950,  is  the  originator  of  the 
Welsh  code.*  In  the  prdace  it  is  stated  that  Howel,  "  seeing 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  violated  with  impunity, 
sumnK>ned  the  archbishop  of  Menevia,  other  bishops  and  the 
chief  of  the  dergy,  the  nobles  of  Wales,  and  six  persons  (four 
laymen  and  two  derks)  from  each  comot,  to  meet  at  a  place 
called  Y  Ty  Gwyn  ar  Dav,  or  the  white  house  on  the  river  Tav, 
repaired  thither  in  person,  sdected  from  the  whole  assembly 
twelve  of  the  most  experienced  persons,  added  to  their  number 
a  clerk  or  doctor  of  laws,  named  BUgywryd,  and  to  these. thirteen 
confided  the  task  of  examining,  retaining,  expounding  and 
abrogating.    Their  compilation  was,  when  completed,  nud  to 

'There  is  no  historical  foundation  for  the  Imndary  laws  of  a 
prince  Dynial  (or  Dyvawal)  Mod  Mud,  nor  for  the  Laws  of  Marria, 
which  are  said  to  belong  to  a  period  bdore  the  Roman  invasion, 
even  so  early  as  400  years  before  Christ.  An  English  translation  by 
the  side  of  the  Welsh  text  of  the  8o<aIled  triads  of  Dyvnwal  Mod 
Mttdb  given  by  Owen,  in  n«ilfUMMlLaw«^  Walet, 


the  a«emb1y,  and,  after  having  been  confirmed,  proclaimed. 
Howd  caused  three  copies  to  be  written,  one  of  which  was  to 
accompany  the  court  for  daily  use,  anoUier  was  deposted  in 
the  court  at  Abetfraw,^and  a  third  at  Dinevwr  The  bishops 
denounced  sentence  of  exioommunicati(Mi  against  all  transgressors, 
and  soon  after  Howd  lumadf  went  to  Rome  attended  by  the 
archbiahopof  St  David's,  the  bishops  of  Bangor  and  St  Asaph  and 
thirteen  other  personages.  The  laws  were  redted  before  the 
pope  and  confirmed  by  his  authority,  upon  which  Howd  and  hk 
companions  returned  home."  All  this  could  not  have  been 
effected  before  Howd  had  subjected  Wales  to  his  own  rule, 
therdoxe  not  before  943.  We  have  three  different  xeoenslons  of 
the  code,  one  for  Venedotia  or'North  Wales,  another  for  Dixnetia 
or  South  Wales,  n  third  ifor  Gwent  or  North-east  Wales.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  these  recensions  were  uniform  in  the  begin- 
ning; but  a  variance  must  have  occurred  shortly  after,  f<Mr  the 
manuscripts  fn  which  the  codes  are  preserved  differ  greatly  from 
each  other.  The  code  was  oxiginally  compiled  in  Weldi,  but  we 
have  no  older  MSS.  than  the  rath  century,  and  even  the  earliest 
ones  (especially  those  of  the  Venedotia  recension)  contain  many 
interpolations.  The  Latin  translations  of  the  code  wotild  seem 
to  be  vexy  oM,  though  even  here  we  have  no  earlier  MSS.  (bdong- 
ing  to  the  Dimetia  recension)  than  the  X3th  century.  The 
Latin  text  is  much  shorter  than  the  Welsh,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  abridgment  was  made  on  purpose,  or  whether  the 
translati(Hi  is  an  imitarion  of  an  earlier  text.  The  texts  present 
only  a  few  traces  of  Roman  law,  nducfa,  however,  are  evident)^ 
additions  of  a  later  period. 

The  whole  body  01  Weldi  laws  was  published  in  one  volume  by 
Aneurin  Owen  under  the  direcdon  of  the  commissioners  on  the 
public  records  as  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales  (London, 
1841).  The  text  of  Howel's  laws  has  been  edited  by  A.  W.  Wade- 
Evans  as  Wdsh  Medieeal  Lam  (London,  X909). 

WELSHPOOL  (or  Wekhpool,  so  caUed  because  FeU,  iU 
old  name,  led  to  confusion  wiUi  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire;  Welsh 
rroi/om),  a  market  town  and  munidpal  and  oontzibutazy 
parliamentary  borough  of  Montgomeryshire,  N.  Wales,  in 
the  upper  Severn  valley,  on  the  Montgomeryshire  canal  and  the 
Cambrian  rdlway,  8  m.  N.  of  Montgomery,  and  i8a  m.  from 
Loddon.  Pop.  (190X)  6x2x.  Its  buildings  and  institutions 
indude  the  old  (>othic  church  of  St  Mary,  the  Fowysland  Museum, 
with  local  fossils  and  antiquities,  arid  a  libraxy,  vested  (with 
its  sdence  and  art  school)  in  the  corporation  in  1887.  Powis 
Castle  (about  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  town)  is  the  seat  of  Eari  Powis, 
and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Herberts  for  many  genersi- 
tions.  The  flannel  manufacture  has  been  transferred  to  Newtown, 
but  Welshpool  has  tweeds  and  woollen  shawls,  besides  a  fair 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  irudting  and  taniung.  The  town 
returned  a  member  to  parliament  from  1536  to  1728,  was  again 
enfrairdused  in  1832,  and  now  (with  LlanfyUin,  Uanidjoes, 
Montgomery,  Machynlleth  and  Newtown)  forms  the  Montgomery 
district  of  parUamentary  boroughs.  A  charter  was  granted 
to  the  town  by  the  lords  of  Powis,  confirmed  by  James  I.  (r6i5), 
and  enlarged  by  Charles  IL  The  castle  was  begun,  in  or  about 
XX09,  by  Cadwgan  ab  Bleddynab  Cynfyn  (Cynvyn),  andfiiuahed 
by  Gwenwynwyn;  in  1x96  it  was  beskged,  undennine<i  and 
taken  by  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Retaken  by 
Gwenwynwyn  in  XX97,  it  was  dismantled  by  Llewelyn,  prince 
of  N.  Wales,  in  X233.  It  then  remained  for  several  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  lords  of  Powis.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  then 
lord  Powis,  a  royaliat,  was  imprisoned,  and  the  castle  was 
later  demolished.  Powis  Castle,  being  of  red  sandstone,  is  usually 
called  in  Welsh  Castdl  Coch  (red  castle).  In  the  park  is  Uyn 
du  (black  pool),  whence  Wdshpod  is  said  to  be  named. 

WBH,  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parliamentary  division 
of  Shropshire,  England,  xx  m.  N.  of  Shrewsbury  on  the 
London  &  North  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  3796.  It  b 
a  pleasantly  situated  town  with  a  considerable  agricultural 
trade.  The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  retains  a  Norman 
tower.  Flour-milling  and  tarming  are  the  chief  industries.  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  splendid  domain  of  Hawkstone. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  Wem  was  held  as  four 
manois,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  WiUiaa 
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Buktttlf  mu  holding  the  whole  as  one  manor  of  Roger,  ead  of 
Shrewsbury,  from  whom  it  pasted  to  the  Botden,  barons  of 
Worn.  The  famous  Judge  Jeffreys  was  among  the  subsequent 
lords  of  the  manor  and  was  created  Baron  JdSreys  of  Wem  in 
1685,  but  upon  the  death  of  his  only  son  and  hdrin  1720  the 
title  became  eztinctr  The  town  was  a  borough  by  prescription, 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  mention  of  burgesses  before  the 
15th  century.  In  1459  Ralph,  Lord  Greystock,  is  said  to  have 
granted  a  charter,  no  longer  extant,  to  his  tenanu  in  the  manor, 
and  in  1674  the  freeholders,  "borough-holders"  and  copy- 
holders, of  Wem  brought  an  action  against  Daniel  Wicherky, 
then  lord  of  the  manor,  for  the  establishment  of  customs  and 
privities  chiefly  connected  with  the  tenure  of  their  lands  and 
tenements,  which  was  dedded  in  their  fovour.  The  borough 
was  governed  by  two  bailifls,  both  dected  at  tlie  court  lect  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  one  by  his  steward,  theothn'byaboroui^ 
jury,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  there  were  only 
seventy-two  burgesses  and  their  rights  seem  to  have  gradually 
disappeared.  An  urban  district  council  was  formed  in  1900. 
Wem  has  never  been  represented  in  parliament.  The  market 
was  originally  held  on  Sunday  under  grant  from  John  to  Warin 
Flu  Gerald  in  laos,  but  in  1^5  r,  in  consequence  of  a  protest 
from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was  changed  to  Thursday, 
on  which  day  it  is  still  held.  The  grant  of  1205  also  faiduded 
a  fair  at  the  feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  was  maintained 
mtil  within  recent  years,  when  fairs  were  also  held  at  the  feast 
of  St  Uark,  chiefly  for  linen  doth,  under  grant  from  Charles  I. 
to  Thomas  Howard  in  1636,  and  at  the  feast  of  St  Martin, 
bisbop  of  Tours,  for  thesale  of  bops.  A  great  fire  which  broke 
out  at  Wem  on  the  3rd  of  March  1677  caused  damage  to  the 
extent  of  £23,677. 

See  Vidoria  County  Butoryt  SknpdMt;  Samnd  Gaibet,  Tkg 
Hwtory0/IKMft(i8x8). 

WBMBISY,  an  urban  district  in  the  Harrow  parliamentary 
4&vision  of  Middlesex,  En^nd,  xo  m.  W.N.W.  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  on  the  Metropolitan  and  London  k.  North  Western 
railways.  Pop.  (1901)  45x9.  Wembley  adjoins  Sudbury  on 
the  east;  the  district  is  residential,  but  lacks  natural  attractions 
except  in  the  case  of  Wembfey  Park,  a  pleasant  wooded  recrea- 
tion ground,  owned  by  a  company.  Here  a  tower  was  begun 
on  the  lines  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris,  and  projected  to  exceed 
it  in  hci^,  teaching  xsoo  ft.,  but  only  a  short  stage  was  com- 
pleted. The  manor  of  Wembley  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
Kilbnm  until  that  foundation  was  dissolved  by  Henry  VUI. 

WIHTn,BARI3  0F,theUtlehdd  by  a  Scottish  family  who 
had  possessed  the  lands  of  Wemyss  in  Fifeshire  since  the  X2th 
eentury,  and  of  which  various  members  had  attained  distinction. 
In  rfoS  Sir  John  Wemyss,  who  had  been  created  a  baronet  in 
1625,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Wemyss  of  Elcbo; 
and  in  1633  he  became  carl  oi  Wemyss,  and  Baron  Elcho  and 
Methel,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  He  took  part  with  the 
Scottish  parliament  against  Charles  I.,  and  died  in  1649.  On 
the  death  of  David,  2nd  earl  of  Wemyss  (1610-1679),  the  estates 
and  titles  passed  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  countess  of  Wemyss, 
whose  son  David,  3rd  earl  of  Wemyss,  succeeded  on  her  detth 
in  1705.  His  son  James,  4tb  earl  (1699-X756),  married  a  great 
hdress,  Janet,  daughter  of  Colond  Francis  Charteris,  who  bad 
made  a  large  fortune  by  gambling.  His  son  David,  Lord  Elcho 
(r72i-x787),  was  Implicated  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745,  and 
was  consequently  attainted,  the  estates  paaang  to  his  younger 
fatother  James,  while  the  title  remained  dormant  afterhisfath«''s 
death,  though  it  was  assumed  by  Elcho*s  brother  Frands,  who 
took  the  name  of  Charteris  on  inheriting  ha  maternal  grand- 
litther's  estate.  A  reversal  of  the  attainder  was  granted  in 
X826  to  his  descendant  Francb  Charteris  Wemyss  Douglas 
(i77a-x8s3),  who  had  been  created  Baron  Wemyss  of  Wemyss 
ha  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  m  1821,  and  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Charteris  Wemyss  Douglas  on  inherittitg  some  of 
the  Dou^bs  estates  through  a  female  ancestor.  Hienceforward 
the  title  descended  in  the  direct  line. 

WBHTSg,  a  parish  of  Hfeshire,  Scotland,  embradng  the 
^iDages  of  East  axid  West  Wemyss  and  the  police  buigih  of 


Buckhaven,  a  fishing  port  lying  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  «i  m.  S.W.  of  Leven,  on  the  North  British 
Railwiy  Company's  branch  line  from  Thornton  Junction  to 
Methii  Coal  mining  is  the  prindpal  industry  of  the  district, 
the  coal  being  exported  from  the  port  of  Methii,  of  which  the 
harbour  was  constructed  by  David,  and  eari  of  Wemyss  (d.  1679), 
the  town  being  made  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1662.  Population  of 
Buckhaven,  including  Methii  and  Innerleven  (X901),  8828; 
of  East  Wemyss,  2522;  of  West  Wemyss,  1253;  of  Wemyss 
pi^nsh,  x5/>3i.  The  district  is  of  much  archaeological  and 
historic  interest.  On  the  shore  to  the  north-east  are  two 
square  towers  which  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
Macduff's  castle;  and  near  them  are  the  remarkable  caves 
(weems,  from  the  Gaelic,  vamha)  from  which  the  district  derives 
its  name.  Several  of  them  contain  archaic  sculptures,  hdd  by 
some  to  be  the  work  of  the  Christian  missionaries  who  found 
shdter  here;  by  others  ascribed  to  the  same  prehistoric  agency 
as  the  inscribed  stones  of  northern  Scotland.  Near  East  Wemyss 
is  Wemyss  Castle,  the  andent  seat  of  the  family  of  the  same  name 
which  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Scottish  history.  It 
was  at  Wemyss  castle  that  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  first  met  the 
earl  of  DanUey,  in  1565,  and  her  room  is  still  known  as  "  the 
Presence  Chamber." 

WEHCESLAUS  (1361-14x9),  German  kmg.  and,  as  Wenceslaus 
IV.,  king  of  *Bohemia,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
and  Anna,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  duke  of  Schweidnitz.  Bom 
at  Nuremberg  on  the  26th  of  February  1361,  he  was  crowned 
king  of  Bohemia  in  June  1363,  and  invested  with  the  maxgraviate 
of  Brandenburg  in  X373.  In  September  1370  he  married  Joaima 
(d.  1386)  daughter  of  Albert  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  was  eleaed 
king  of  the  Romans  or  German  king  at  Frankfort  on  the  xoth  of 
June  1376,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  6th  of  July 
following.  He  took  some  part  in  the  government  of  the  empiie 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  when  Charies  died  in  November 
X378  became  sole  ruler  of  Germany  and  Bohemia,  but  handed 
over  Brandenburg  to  his  half-brother  Sigismund.  His  reign 
was  a  period  of  confusion  both  in  church  and  state,  and  although 
he  appears  to  have  begun  to  rule  with  excellent  intentions,  he 
was  totally  unfit  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  disorder.  CSermany 
was  torn  with  feuds,  the  various  orders  for  the  estAbliahment  of 
peace  were  disregarded,  and  after  X389  the  king  paid  very  little 
attention  to  German  affaixs.  In  1383  he  inherited  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  bom  his  uncle  Wenceslaus  and  in  1387  assisted  his 
half-brothar  Sigismund  to  obtain  the  Hungarian  throne. 

For  some  tinoe  Wenceslaus  ruled  Bohemia  successfully,  but  he 
fdl  under  the  influence  of  favourites  and  aroused  the  irritation 
of  the  nobles.  A  quarrel  with  John  II.,  archlMshop  of  Prague, 
which  led  to  the  murder  of  John's  vicar-general,  Jolm  of  Pomuk, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  king,  provoked  a  rising  led  by  Jobsti 
margrave  of  Moravia,  a  cousin  of  Wenceslaus;  and  in  1394  the 
king  was  taken  prisoner  and  only  released  under  pressure  of 
threats  from  the  German  princes.  Having  cmisented  to  limita- 
tions on  his  power  in  Bohemia,  he  made  a  further  but  q>asmodic 
effort  to  restore  peace  in  Gennany.  He  then  met  Charles  VI., 
king  of  France  at  Reims,  where  the  moxiarchs  decided  to  persuade 
the  rival  popes  Benedict  Xm.  and  Boniface  IX.  to  resign,  and 
to  end  the  papal  schisms  by  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff.  Many 
of  the  princes  were  angry  at  this  abandonment  of  Boxiifaoe  by 
Wenceslaus,  who  had  also  aroused  much  indignation  by  hb 
loixg  absence  from  Genxumy  and  by  selling  the  title  of  duke  of 
Milan  to  Gian  Gnfleawo  Viaconti.  Thecoxisequenoe  was  that  in 
August  X400  the  four  Rhenish  dectors  met  at  Oberlalmstdn  and 
dedaxed  Wenceslaus  deposed.  He  was  charged  with  attempting 
to  dismonber  the  empire  to  his  own  advantage,  withne^ecting  to 
end  the  schism  in  the  church,  with  allowing  favourites  to  enrich 
themselves,  and  was  further  accused  of  murder.  Though  he 
remained  in  Bohemia  be  took  no  steps  against  Rupert  III.  count 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  been  elected  as  his  successor.  He 
soon  quandled  with  Sigismund,  who  took  him  prisoner  in  X402 
and  sent  him  to  Viexma,  whexe  he  remained  in  captivity  for 
xilneteen  xnooths  after  abdicating  in  B<Aemia.  In  X404,  iriien 
Sigismund  was  recalled  to  Hungary,  Wcncealans  rcga^md  his 
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hctdom  uid  wilb  it  hi:  aulhorlty  in  Bolicinii^  and  iTir  the  ieui 
ol  (be  Cciman  king  RupMt  in  uioappcus  to  have  CDlertiincd 
hopes  ol  recovering  bli  former  Ihrooe.  Abandoning  thii  idu, 
hov/tvtt,  be  VDted  for  liie  ejection  of  Sigiunund  in  1411^  but 
ltipul»ted  that  he  shouid  retain  the  titie  ol  king  of  the  Boniaos. 
Hi$  coneiuding  yean  were  difLurbed  by  the  troubles  wbidi  arose 
in  Bohemia  over  the  deaitfa  ol  John  Huu,  and  wbich  the  vidiiat- 
ing  king  did  nothing  10  cbecJi  until  compelled  by  Sigiunund. 
In  the  midit  o!  these  disIuibanFea  he  died  it  Prague  on  [he  i6lh 
of  August  i4ig-  His  second  Vfife  was  Sophia,  daughter  of  John, 
duke  ol  Bavoria-Muaidi,  liut  helefl  no  children.  Wenasliuiwas 
1  capable  *nd  educated  nun,  bul  was  lacking  in  perseverance  and 
indu3  ry  He  pegecled  buamesa  for  pleaaurc  and  was  much 
ftdd  i:ted  (0  dninkenneai  He  favoured  tbe  teacJung  of  Husa, 
probably  on  pol  r  cal  grounds  but  exercised  very  bttle  influence 
(hmng  the  Husa  e  s  ruuc  e 


See 


WfiH-CHOW  FU  a  prefectural  city  in 
kiang    China   and  one  ol    he  five  poru 

■outh  bank  o(  the  nver  Gov  about  » 
popubtion  u  esumnted  at  Soooo  Th 
been  chosen  by  Ii.»o  P  oh  (aj)  176-314) 
<ogiiL£edin  Ihe  adjoce  ' 


"?^' J™??  ^ 


with  the  s 


in  the  CO 


.petksa 


It  Besr,  li 


dty.  Subsequently  the  appearance  in  its  vicioity  of  a  wl 
deer  cotlying  1.  flower  in  its  mouth  was  deemed  ao  lavoun 
an  omen  aa  to  more  thaa  justify  the  change  of  its  name  to  1 
or  Deer  dty-  Its  picsenl,  name,  which  signifies  Ihe  **  d 
district,"  and  b  coirecOy  descriptive  of  the  climate,  though  no 
the  inhihiUnts,  was  given  to  it  during  the  Ming  dynasly  (ij 
1644).    The  ualU,  which  were  built  in  the  10  ' 
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beight,  a 


withbr 

(lean.  The  gates,  seven  in  number,  were  erected  in  ijiiS. 
Win-chovr  is  about  ijfa  m.  S.S.E.  by  road  from  Peking  and 
too  m.  E.S.E.  of  Hankow.  Tbe  British  consul  and  the  customs 
outdoor  stafi  occupy  toreign-built  houses  on  Conquest  Island, 
wbcb  lies  abiEul  of  the  city.  The  neighbourhood  is  hUly  and 
pretty,  while  opposite  tfte  nonh-west  gate  Conquest  lalaod 
lornis  a  picturesque  object.  The  island  is,  bowever,  more 
beautiful  tban  healthy.  Tbe  port,  which  was  opened  to  foreign 
liado  in  1876,  has  not  justified  the  eipeclaliohs  which  were 


There  is  no  fon;ign  settlen 
reudents  are  mainly  oSdats  and  mission 
W(nM:how-Fu.  formerly  important,  has 
less  cultivation,    A  coiiaiderable  native 
charcoal^  bamboo,  medicines,  paper  uc 


itUs,  otftuges,  oiler 
CO  ieal  |5  camcQ  on.  Ihe  imports  are  dicfly 
piece  goods,  kerosene  oil,  pahn-leaf  Una,  aniline 


H  (Lettish  Tsak),  a  town  of  westeni  Russia,  in  the 
alof  Livonia,  60  m.  by  tail  N.E.  of  Riga.  Pop.  (1897) 
632J.  Here  are  the  well  preserved  ruins  of  a  former  castle  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Swoid,  afleiwjjds  (from  1137)  of  the  grand- 
master of  Ihe  Teutonic  Knights.  In  1577  the  garrison  blew  it 
up  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  rf  Ivm  the  Terrible 
of  RukIi.  It  was  rebuilt,  but  iaa  been  in  tuiu  ^uce  ft  fiie  in 
1748. 


by  tbe  UetropoHtan  and  the  CrtM  Central  joint  nihny.    Fop. 

(1901)  1036.  Ii  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  sballow  defile 
of  the  Chiltem  Hills,  towards  their  wesum  fiXE.  Wendovcr  is 
a  quiet  town  of  no  great  activity.  Itschurchof  St  Maiyiamainiy 
Decorated,  and  «  few  old  houses  remain. 

Wendover  IWiadmri,  Waxdatrt,  H'eiufdva)  is  Dn  the  Upper 
Jcknield  Way,  which  was  probably  an  ancient  British  road,  and 
various  tcaoi  of  a  British  seltlemoil  have  been  found  m  tbe 
Iowa  and  neighbombood.  In  1087  tbe  king  held  the  manor  of 
Wendover,  and  therefore  it  belonged  to  the  ancient  demesne 
of  tbe  crown.  There  is  no  Uace  of  any  incoipontion  of  the  town. 
Two  burgesses  were  summoned  to  Ihe  pailiamenia  ol  ijoo,  IJ07 
and  1309.  but  no  further  returns  were  made  unli!  lOsS-  In  iBji 
Wendover  lost  its  right  of  separate  reprtseolatioa.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  John  Hampden  and  Edmund  Burke  both  repre- 
sented the  borough-  In  1464  Edward  IV.  csnfiimed  to  Ids 
tenants  and  the  residents  within  the  borough  the  market  that 
they  bad  ahtayi  held  every  Thursday  For  a  short  period  the 
day  was  changed  to  Tuesday,  but  the  market  was  given  up 
before  1S88.  Hugh  de  Gumay  held  a  fair  in  Wendover  on  the 
eve,  least  and  morrow  of  Si  John  the  Baptist,  granted  him  in 
11T4.  Anoiherfaitwasgraatflllojohnde  Molyns  in  1347-134S 
on  the  eve,  feast  and  moiiiiw  of  St  Barnabas,  but  in  141)4  Edward 
IV.  granted  two  fairs  to  hit  teoinis  and  letidents  in  the  botoiigh, 
to  be  held  on  Ihe  vigils,  leasii  and  morrows  of  St  Matthew 
and  of  5S.  Philip  and  James.  These  fain  have  been  beM  without 
mtemption  till  the  present  day,  iheir  dale*  being  Oaober  i 
and  May  13. 

WBHDS,  tbe  name  applied  by  the  Ccrmaiu  to  the  Slavs  (i.i.) 
wherever  (hey  came  in  contact  with  them.  Iiisn 
Slovenes  {l-v.}.  for  the  Germaniied  Polabs  (q 
Hanover,  and  especially  for  the  Lusatian  Wends  ot  S«lis  (g.p.]. 
It  is  first  found  in  Fluiy  {VcitEliic)  and  in  Ea^ish  is  used  l^ 
Alfred. 

WEKDT,  HAHa  BIKBICH  USiS-  ),  Gomas  Ptotcstant 
theologian,  wa*  bom  in  Hamburg  on  iHe  iSth  at  Jane  iB$i. 
After  studying  ibeoh>gy  at  Leipcig,  GettlngenaodTilbingeD.he 
became  in  lOEj  ptoTessoE  ordinarius  of  systematic  theology  at 
Heidelberg,  and  in  iSqj  was  called  to  Jena.  His  work  on  the 
leaching  of  Jesus  [DU  Lckre  Jan,  iSsfi-iSvOi  Eng.  Iran*, 
ol  second  part,  iSgi]  made  him  widely  known.  He  also  edited 
several  editions  (jth  to  Sth,  iS3o-iS(|3)  of  the  Cemmtntory  on 
liiAUttJIIitAteiaaiall.  A.  W.  Meyer's  series.  In  May  i<»4 
he  delivered  two  addresses  in  London  on  "  The  Idea  arul  Realty 
of  Revelation,  and  Typical  Fonns  of  "'  '  *  '  "  "  ■ 
Eua  Hall  Ltclara  (published,  1904). 
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WEHLOCK,  a  municipal  borough  in  Ihe  Ludlow  and  Wellington 
parliamentary  diviuons  ol  Shropshire,  England,  extending  on 
both  sides  of  the  rivet  Severn.  Fop.  (190O  IS.SW.  It  include* 
the  market  towns  of  Bboselev,  MAorLEv  and  Much  WenloCK 
(9.S.).  The  pariah  of  Madeley  includes  Ihe  small  towns  of  Iron- 
bridge  and  Coalport,  with  pan  of  Coai£iooiboii.e  iq.v.).  The 
district  is  in  part  agricultural,  but  contains  limestone  quarries, 
some  aal-minea  and  iron-works.  The  boroi^gh  i»  under  a  mayor, 
8  aldermen  and  24  councillors.    Area,  i^fisj  acre*. 

Wenlock  {Weiuiaclie)  is  said  to  be  of  pre.Roman  otigin,  but 
owed  ila  eariy  imponanre  to  the  nunnery  founded  c.  680  by 
St  Milburg,  daughter  of  Merewald,  king  of  Meicia.  This  was 
dcalroyed  by  the  Danes  hut  refounded  as  a  priory  by  Eail 
Ifoiric  in  1017.  It  was  again  deserted  alter  the  Conquest  untH 
RogerdeMontgDmeryfoundcdahouseof  the Cluniac  order  on  its 
slle.  The  town  was  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  its  privileges 
began  with  the  grant! 


Conmonalty  ^  by  Edward  IV.  in  14< 
Wenlock.  Kt.,  and  "  in  considerali 
which  tbe  men  of  Ibe  town  performed  in  asu! 
gain  possession  of  the  crown,"  and  Ihc  charter ' 


the  request  of  Sir  John 
If  the  laudable  services 
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'S47^HenfyVin.uidi]ii63i1>yClitriesI.  ThelMiliffwisto 
be  diMca  amiiiaUy  by  the  burgesses,  but  his  election  seems  to 
liave  depended  entixely  upon  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and,  after  a 
contest  in  1S2X  between  Lord  Forester  and  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne, 
the  lord  tA  the  manor  at  that  date,  was  ncHuinated  by  each  of 
them  alternately.  In  the  report  of  iSjsf  the  borough  is  said  to 
consist  of  seventeen  parishes  and  to  be  anal  for  corporate  govern- 
ment. By  the  charter  of  Edward  IV.  the  town  obtained  the 
ri^t  of  sending  two  members  to  pariiament,  but  was  disfranchised 
in  1885.  The  first  grant  of  a  market  and  fsdr  is  dated  1997,  when 
the  prior  of  Wenlock  obtained  licence  to  hold  a  fair  on  the  vigil, 
day  and  morrow  of  the  Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and 
a  market  every  Monday.  The  incorporation  charter  of  1468 
g;ranted  these  to  the  burgesses,  who  continue  to  hold  them. 

See  Vietmia  ComUy  History:  Shropdiire;  John  Randall,  Xanddts 
TomrittM'  Gmidt  Iq  Wtnloch  (1879);  "  Borough  of  Wenlock,"  Tkt 
Salopian  amd  HVxl  Midland  MonmylUustraied  Journal,  March,  April, 
November,  December,  1877,  April  and  October,  1878,  March,  X879 
(1877-1879). 

WEHIjOCK  group  (Wenlockian),  in  geology,  the  middle 
aeries  of  strata  in  the  Silurian  (Upper  Silurian)  of  Crat  Britain. 
Tliis  group  in  the  typical  area  in  the  Welsh  border  counties 
contains  the  following  formations:  Wenlock  or  Dudley  lime- 
stone, 90-300  fL;  Wenlock  shale,  up  to  1900  ft.;  Woolhope  or 
Barr  limestone  and  shale,  150  ft. 

The  Woolhope  beds  consist  mainly  of  shales  which  are  generally 
calcareous  ana  pass  frequently  into  irregular  nodular  and  lenticular 
limestone.  In  the  Malvern  HilU  tbcte  is  much  shale  at  the  base, 
aad  in  places  the  limestone  may  be  abienL  These  beds  are  beat 
developed  in  Herefocdshire;  they  appear  also  at  May  Hill  la 
Gloucestenhire  and  in  Radnorshire.  Common  fossils  are  Pkacops 
eaudatus,  Encrinurus  punctatus,  Ortkis  catli^ammat  Atrypa  r€ti- 
tmtaris,  Ortkoceras  anmulatum. 

The  Wenlock  Shales  are  pale  or  dark-arey  shales  which  extend 
through  Coalbrookdalc  in  bhropabire,  through  Radaonhire  into 
Carmarthenshire.  They  appear  again  southward  in  the  Silurian 
ratdbes  in  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire. 
They  thicken  from  the  sooth  northward.  The  fossils  are  on  the 
whole  dosdy  similar  to  those  in  the  limestones  above  with  the 
natural  difference  that  corals  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  shales, 
while  graptolitcs  are  abundant.  Six  graptolite  soncs  have  been 
reqognisecl  by  Miss  C.  L.  Ellcs  in  this  formation. 

Toe  Wenlock  limestone  occurs  either  as  a  series  of  thin  limestones 
with  chin  shales  or  as  thick  massive  beds;  it  b  sometimes  haid  and 
crystalline  aad  sometimes  soft,  earthy  or  concretionary.  It  is 
typically  developed  in  Wenlock  Edge,  where  it  forms  a  striking 
feature  for  some  30  m.    It  appears  very  well  exposed  in  a^sharp 


anticline  at  Dudley,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Dudley 
limestone  ";  it  occurs  also  at  Aymestry,  Ludlow,  Woolhope,  May 
Hill.  Usk  and  Malvern.  The  fossils  include  corsU  in  great  variety 
{Halysites  catenularis,  Favosites  aspera,  HdudUeo  tnierstincins), 
crinoids  {Crotalocrinus,  iiarsupiocrinus,  Perieckocrinns)^  often  very 
beautiful  specimens,  and  trilobites  (Calymeno  Btttmenbackii,  the 
**  Dudley  bcust,"  Pkaeo^  eamdahu,  Itlaemu  iBmiidHutes)barriensis, 
HomalonotMS  ddpkinocepkalus),  Merostomatous  crustaceans  make 
their  first  appearance  \ken{Eurfpttrus  punciatus,  Hemiaspis  korridus). 
Brachkipods  are  abundant  (Atrypa  tetiaJaris^  Sfririfer  UieatUis, 
Rkynckonella  euneala,  Ortkis,  LeUuna,  Penlamerus) ;  lamellibranchs 
include  the  senera  Avicnla^  Cardiola,  Grammysta;  Mufckisonia, 
BelUropkom,  Ompkalotrockus  are  common  gastcropod  genera.  Coan- 
laria  Sawerbyi  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  there  are  several  common 
cephalopod  genera  {Ortkoceras,  Pkrapnoeeras,  Trockoceras). 

The  greater  part  of  the  known  Silurian  fauna  of  Britain  comes 
from  Wenkick  rocks;  J.  Davidson  and  G.  Maw  obtained  no  fewer 
than  95,000  specimens  of  bracfak>pods  from  7  tons  of  the  shale. 
Not  only  are  there  many  different  genera  and  spedcs  but  indivkluaUy 
certain  forms  are  very  numerous.  The  three  principal  sonal 
graptolites  are,  from  above  downwards:  MonograpHu  tesHs,  Cyrto- 
groptus  Linnarssoni,  Cyrtotraphu  MmrekisomL 

When  traced  northward  into  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire 
the  rocks  change  their  character  and  become  more  slaty  or  arenace* 
ous:  they  are  represented  in  this  area  by  the  **  Mod  Fema  Slates," 
Che  "  Pen^-gtog  Oit."  and  "  Pen^^log  Slates."  all  of  which  behmg 
to  the  lower  part  of  a  great  series  (ipoo  ft.)  of  slates  and  grits  known 
as  the  "  Denb^hsbire  Grits."  Smuar  deposits  oecur  on  this  horiaon 
still  farther  north,  in  the  Lake  district,  where  the  Wenkxk  rocks 
are  repre«nted  by  the  "  Brathay  Flags  (tower  part  of  the  Coniston 
Flags  series),  ana  in  southern  Scotland,  where  their  place  b  taken 
by  the  variable  "  Riocarton  beds  "  of  Kirkcudbright  Shore.  Dumfries- 
ihire,  Rkxarton  and  the  Chevmu:  by  greywackes  and  shales  in 
Lanarkshire;  by  mudstoncs,  shales  and  jrits  in  the  Pentbnd  Hills, 
and  in  the  Girvan  area  by  the  "  Blair  "and  **  Straiton  beds."  In 
Ireland  the  "  Feiritm  Cove  beds."  a  thick  series  of  shales,  sUtcs 
and  sandstones  with  lavas  and  tu0s  in  the  Din|^  promontory;  the 


"  Mweelrea  beds  "  and  others  in  Tippersry  and  Mayo  are  of  Wenlock 
age.  Lime  and  flagstones  are  the  most  important  economic  products 
of  the  British  Wenlock  rocks. 

See  the  article  Silurian,  and  for  recent  papers,  Geological  Literal 
turOt  GeoL  Soc.,  London,  annual,  and  the  O.J.  Ceol.  Sac,,  London. 

U-  A.  H.) 

WBNITBRBBRO,  OTJNNAR  (z8i 7-1901),  Swedish  poet, 
musician  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Lidkoping,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  parish  priest,  on  the  snd  of  October  181 7.  He 
passed  throu^  the  public  school  of  Skara,  and  in  his  twentieth 
year  became  a  studoit  at  Upsala.  He  was  remarkable  fxom  the 
fixst,  handsome  in  face  and  tall  in  figure,  with  a  finely  trained 
singing  voice,  and  brilliant  in  wit  and  conversation.  From  the 
outset  of  his  career  he  waa  accepted  in  the  inner  dzde  of  men  of 
li^t  and  leading  for  which  the  university  waa  at  that  time 
innous.  In  1843  he  became  a  member  of  the  musical  club  who 
called  themselves  "  The  Juvenals,"  and  for  their  meetings  were 
written  the  trios  and  duets,  mosic  and  words,  which  Wennerberg 
began  to  publish  in  X&46.  In  the  following  year  appeared  the 
earliest  numbers  of  duulame  (or  "  The  Boys  "),  thirty  duets  for 
baritone  and  bass,  which  continued  to  be  issued  from  1847  to 
1850.  The  socceaa  of  these*  remaricaUa  productions,  master- 
pieces in  two  arts,  was  overwhelming:  they  presented  an 
qntome  of  all  that  was  most  unique  and  most  attractive  in  the 
cuxions  university  life  of  Sweden.  In  the  second  volume  of  his 
collected  works  Wennerberg  gave,  long  afterwards,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  inception  and  history  of  these  cele* 
brated  duets.  His  great  penoiud  popularity,  as  the  representa- 
tive Swedish  student,  did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from 
poisuing  his  studies,  and  he  became  an  authority  oft  Spinoza. 
In  1850  he  first  trsvdied  through  Sweden,  singing  and  reciting  in 
public,  and  his  tour  was  a  long  pc^ular  triumph.  In  i860  he 
published  his  collected  trios,  as  The  Three,  In  1865,  at  the 
particular  wish  of  the  king,  Charles  XV.,  Wennerberg  entered 
official  life  in  the  department  of  elementary  education.  He 
succeeded  Fahlcranta'  in  x866  as  one  of  the  eighteen  of  the 
Swedish  Academy,  and  in  1870.  became  minister  for  education 
(Ekklesiastjkminister)  in  the  Adlercreutx  government,  upon  the 
fall  of  which  in  1875  he  retired  for  a  time  into  private  life.  He 
was,  however,  made  k>rd-lieutenant  in  the  province  of  Kronoberg, 
and  shprtly  afterwards  was  elected  to  represent  it  in  the  Diet. 
His  active  parliamentary  life  continued  until  he  was  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age.  In  zS8i  and  1885  he  issued  his  collected 
woriu,  mainly  in  verse.  In  1893  he  was  elected  to  the  upper 
house.  He  preserved  his  superb  appearance  in  advanced  old 
age,  and  he  died,  after  a  very  short  illness,  on  the  24th  of  August 
1901,  at  the  royal  castle  of  Leckd,  where  he  was  visiting  his 
brother-in-law,  0>unt  Axel  Rudenschdld.  His  wife,  the  Countess 
Hedvig  Cronstedt,  whom  he^  married  in  1852,  died  in  1900. 
Wennerberg  was  a  most  remarluzble  type  of  the  lyrical,  ardent 
Swedish  aristocrat,  full  of  the  joy  of  life  and  the  beauty  of  IL 
In  the  long  roll  cd  his  eighty-fotir  years  there  was  scarcely  a 
crumpled  rose-leaf.  His  poems,  to  which  their  musical  accom- 
paniment is  almost  essential,  have  not  ceased,  in  half  a 
century,  to  be  universally  pleasing  to  Swedish  ears;  outside 
Sweden  it  would  be  difficult  to  maker  their  peculiarly  local 
charm  intelligible.  CE.G.) 

WBVSLETDALB;  jambs  PARKE,  Baxon  (1783-1868), 
English  judge,  was  bom  near  Liverpool  on  the  93nd  of  March 
1782.  He  was  educated  at  Macclesfield  grammar  school  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  had  a  brilliant  career  at  the 
university,  winning  the  Craven  scholarship.  Sir  William  Browne's 
gold  medal,  and  being  fifth  wrangler  and  senior  chancellor's 
medallist  in  chssics.  Called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  he 
rapidly  acquired  an  excellent  common  law  practice  and  in  1828 
was  raised  to  the  king's  bench,  while  still  of  the  junior  bar.  In 
1834  be  was  transferred  from  the  king's  bench  to  the  court  of 
exchequer,  whete  for  some  twenty  years  he  exerdscd  considerable 
influence.  The  changes  introduced  by  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  AcU  of  1854.  xSss  proved  too  much  for  his  legal 
conservatism  and  he  resigned  in  December  of  the  latter  y^ar. 
The  government,  anxious  to  have  his  services  as  a  law  lord  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  proposed  to  confer  on  him  a  life  peerage,  but  this 
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was  opposed  by  the  House  of  Lords  (see  Peekace),  and  be  was 
eventually  created  a  peer  with  the  usual  remainder  (1856).  He 
died  at  his  residence,  AmpthiU  Park,  Bedfordshire,  on  the  35th 
of  Febmaly  z868,  aiul  having  outltvvd  his  three  sons,  the  title 
became  extinct. 

WENBLETDALB;  the  name  given  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  river  Ure  in  the  North  Riding,  Yorkshire,  England. 
It  is  odkbrated  equally  for  its  picturesque  scenery  and  for  the 
numercos  points  erf  historical  anid  other  interest  within  it.  The 
Ure  rises  near  the  border  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmorland,  in 
the  uplands  of  the  Pennine  Chain.  Its  ooune  is  generally 
easteriy  as  long  as  it  is  confined  by  these  uplands,  but  on  de- 
bouching upon  the  central  fdain  of  Yorkshire  it  takes  a  south- 
castieriy  turn  and  flows  past  Ripon  and  Borou^bxidgc  to  form, 
by  its  union  with  the  Swale,  the  tiver  Ouse,  wUcfa  drains  to  the 
Humber.  The  name  Wensleydale  is  derived  from  the  village 
€i  Wensley,  some  95  m.  from  the  source  of  the  rfver,  and  is 
primarily  applied  to  a  section  of  the  valley  extending  zo  m. 
upstream  from  that  point,  but  is  generally  taken  to  emlmure 
tho  whole  valley  from  its  source  to  a  point  near  Jervaulx  abbey, 
a  distance  of  neariy  40  m.,  below  which  the  valley  widens  out 
upon  the  plain.  The  dale  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  North- 
Eastern  railway  from  Northallerton. 

As  far  up  as  Hawes,  the  dale  presents  a  series  of  landscapes 
in  which  the  broken  limestone  crags  of  the  valley-walls  and  the 
high-lying  moors  beyond  them  contrast  finely  with  the  rich  land 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Beyond  Hawes,  towards  the  source, 
the  valley  soon  becomes  wide,  bare  and  shallow,  less  rich  in 
contrast,  but  wilder.  On  both  sides  throughout  the  dale  numer- 
ous narrow  tributary  vales  opei)  out.  Small  waietfalls  are 
numerous*  The  chief  are  Aysgarth  Force,  on  the  main  stream. 
Mill  Gill  Force  on  a  tributary  near  Askrigg,  and  Hatdraw  Scaur 
beyond  Hawes,  the  finest  of  all,  which  shoots  forth  over  a 
projecting  ledge  of  limestone  so  as  to  leave  a  dear  passage 
behind  it.  The  surrounding  cliffs  complete  a  fine  picture.  The 
small  river  Bain,  joining  the  Ure  near  Askrigg,  j^pnns  a  pretty 
lake  called  Semerer  or  Semmer  Water,  f  m.  in  length. 

Following  the  valley  upward,  the  pmnts  of  chief  interest  apart 
from  the  scenery  are  these.  Jervaulx  Abbey  wa»  founded  in  1 156 
by  Cistercians  from  Byland,  who  had  previously  settled  near  Askrigg. 
The  remains  are  mainly  transitional  Norman  and  Early  English,  and 
are  not  extensive.  Oi  the  great  church  hardly  any  fragments  rise 
above  i^und-level,  but  the  chapter-houie,  rdfectory  and  cloisters 
remain  m  part,  and  the  ivy-clad  ruins  stand  in  a  beautiful  setting  of 
woodland.  Above  the  small  town  of  Middlbrau,  where  there  are 
lar^e  training  stables,  rises  the  Norman  keep  of  Robert  Fits-Ranulph, 
which  passed  to  the  Ncvills,  being  held  by  the  '*  King-maker," 
Warsrick.  The  subsidiary  buildings  date  down  to  the  I4tn  century. 
In  Cover  Dale  near  Middleham  is  the  ruined  Premonstratensian 
abbey  of  Covbxham,  founded  here  in  the  13th  century  and  retaining 
a  gatehouse  and  other  portions  of  Decorated  date.  Farther  up 
Wensleydale  Bolton  Castle  sUnds  high  on  the  north  side.  Tfats 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Scropes,  founded  by  Richard  I.'s  chan- 
cellor of  that  name.  Its  walls,  lour  comer-towers  and  fine  position 
still  give  it  an  appearance  of  great  strength. 

WENTWORTH,  the  name  of  an  English  famOy  distinguishod 
in  the  pariiamentary  history  of  the  x6th  and  17th  centuries. 
The  Wentworths  traced  descent  from  William  Wentworth 
(d.  X308)  of  Wentworth  Woodhouae,  in  Yorkshire,  who  was 
the  ancestor  of  no  fewer  than  eight  d^nct  lines  of  the  faunily, 
two  main  branches  of  which  were  settled  in  the  X4th  century 
at  Wentworth  Woodhouse  and  North  Elmshall  respectively. 
From  the  ddef,  or  Wentworth  Woodhouae  branch,  were 
descended  Thomas  Wentworth  the  celebrated  carl  of  Strafford 
(q.v.)f  and  through  him  the  Watson-Wentworths,  marquesses 
of  Rockingham  in  the  x8th  centuiy,  and  the  earis  FitzWiUiam 
of  the  present  day.  To  the  younger  branch  belonged  Roger 
Wentworth  (d.  1452),  great-great-grandson  of  the  above- 
mentioned  William.  Rt^er,  who  was  a  son  of  John  Wentworth 
(fl.  1413)  of  North  Elmshall,  Yorkshire,  acquired  the  manor 
of  Ncttlestead  in  Suffolk  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  grand-daughter 
of  Robert,  Baron  Tibetot,  in  whose  lands  this  manor  had  been 
included,  and  who  died  leaving  an  only  daughter  in  1372. 
Roger's  son  Henxy  (d.  1482)  was  twice  married;  by  his  first 
wife  he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Wentworths  of  Gosfidd,  Essex; 


by  his  seoond  of  the  Wentworths  of  T  jTTingtf  one  Lovdl,  Bnddi^ 
hamshiie.^  Another  of  Roger  Wentworth's  sons.  Sir  ViuJSp 
Wentworth,  was  the  grandfather  of  Margery,  wife  of  Sir  John 
Seymour,  mother  of  the  Protector  Someiset  and  of  Henry  VUI/s 
wife  Jane  Seymour,  and  grandmother  of  King  Edward  VL 
Maigeiy's  brother  Sit  Robot  Wentworth  (d.  1528)  manied  a 
dau^iter  of  Sir  James  Tyndl,  the  reputed  muxxkrerof  Edward  V. 
and  his  brother  in  the  Tower;  and  Sir  Robert's  son  by  this 
marriage,  Thomas  Wentworth  (xsox-xssx),  was  summoned  to 
parliament  by  writ  in  1529  as  Baron  Wentworth  of  Nettlestead. 
He  was  one  of  the  peexs  who  signed  the  letter  to  the  pope  in 
favour  of  Henxy  VIIL's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  Anne  B<^eyn.  He  was  lord  chamber- 
lain to  Edward  VI.,  aiul  died  in  1551  leaving  sixteen  children. 

Thomas  Wentwoktb,  2nd  Baron  Wentworth  of  Nettlestead 
(X52S-X584),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  above-mentioned  xst 
baron.  He  served  with  distinction  under  hb  relative  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  1547;  but  in  1 551  he 
was  one  of  the  peers  who  condenmed  Somerset  to  death  on  a 
chazge  of  felony.  He  was  a  trusted  counsellor  of  Queen  Mary, 
who  appointed  him  deputy  of  Calais.  Wentworth  was  the 
hist  Englishman  to  hold  this  post,  for  on  the  7th  of  Januaxy 
1558  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  Calais  to  the  French,  his 
representations  as  to  the  defencdess  condition  of  the  fortress 
havmg  been  disregarded  by  the  English  Council  some  years 
earlier.  Wentworth  himsdf  remained  in  France  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  for  more  than  a  year,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in 
X  559  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  having  surrendered  Calais; 
but  he  was  acquitted  of  treason.  He  died  on  the  X3th  of  Jantary 
X584.  His  eldest  son  William  married  a  daughter  <4  Lord 
Burghley,  but  predeceased  his  father,  whose  peerage  consequently 
passed  to  his  seoond  son  Henxy  (1SS8-X593),  who  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  at  Foiheringay  in  X586. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  xst  eari  of  Cleveland  (X59X-X667), 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Henxy,  whom  he  succeeded  as  4th  Baron 
Wentworth  of  Nettlestead  in  1593.  In  x6x4  he  ixiherited  from 
an  aunt  the  estate  of  Toddington  in  Bedfordshire,  till  then  the 
property  of  the  ChQm^  family,  and  here  he  made  his  prindpal 
residence.  In  X626  he  was  created  eari  of  Qeveland,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  served  under  Buckingham  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  La  Rochelle.  Adhering  to  the  king's  cause  in  the  parlia« 
mentary  troubles,  he  attended  his  kinsman  Strafford  at  his 
execution,  and  afterwards  was  a  general  on  the  rpyaUst  side 
in  the  Civil  War  until  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  second 
battle  of  Newbury.  Geveland  conunanded  a  cavalry  regiment 
at  Worcester  in  X65X,  when  he  was  again  taken  prisoner,  and 
he  remained  in  the  Tower  till  X656.  He  died  on  the  asth  ol 
March  X667.  His  early  extravagance  and  the  fortunes  ol  war 
had  greatly  reduced  liis  estates,  and  Nettlest«id  was  sdd  in 
X643.  Cleveland  was  described  by  Clarendon  as  "a  man  of 
signal  courage  and  an  excellent  officer";  his  cavalry  chaxge 
at  Cropredy  Bridge  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  incidents  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  it  was  by  his  bravery  and  presence  of  mind 
that  Charles  II.  was  enabled  to  escape  from  Worcester.  At  his 
death  the  earldom  of  Cleveland  became  extinct  He  outlived 
his  son  Thomas  (16x3-1645),  who  was  called  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  Baron  Wentworth,  and  whose 
daughter  Henrietta  Maria  became  Baroness  Wentworth  in  her 
own  right  on  her  grandfather's  death.  This  lady,  who  was 
the  duke  of  Monmouth's  mistress,  died  unmarried  in  x686. 
The  barony  of  Wentworth  then  reverted  to  Geveland's  daughter 
Anne,  who  married  the  2nd  Lord  Lovelace,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  her  grand-daughter  Martha  (d.  X745),  vdte  of  Sir 
Henxy  Johnson,  and  afterwards  to  a  descendant  of  Anne's 
daughter  Margaret,  Edward  Noel,  who  was  created  Viscount 
Wentworth  of  Wellesborough  in  X762.  The  viscount cy  became 
extinct  at  his  death,  and  the  barony  again  passed  through  the 
female  Unein  the  person  of  Noel's  daughter  Judith  to  the 
latter's  daughter  Anne  Isabella,  who  married  Lord  Byron  the 

*  In  the  i6th  century  Ltlltngstone  Lovdl  was  in  Oxfordshhe,  that 
portwn  of  the  county  being  surrounded  by  Buckini^anMhirB.  with 
iriiich  it  was  afterwards  incorporated. 
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poet;  and  from  her  to  Byron's  daughter  Augusta  Ada,  vhose 
husband  was  in  1838  created  earl  of  Lovelace.  The  barony  of 
Wentworth  was  thereafter  held  by  the  descendants  of  this 
nobleman  in  conjunction  with  the  earldom  of  Lovelace. 

Paul  Wentwokth  (i533*-x595),  a  prominent  member  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  a  member  of  the 
f.niitig«fft»Mi  Lovell  branch  of  the  family  (see  above).  His  father 
Sir  Nicholas  Wentworth  (d.  1557)  was  chief  porter  of  Calais. 
Paul  Wentworth  was  of  puritan  sympathies,  and  he  first  came 
into  notice  by  the  freedom  with  whkh  in  1566  he  critidaed 
Elizabeth's  prohilntion  of  diitniiwinn  in  paritament  on  the 
question  (rf  her  succeaaor.  Paul,  who  was  probably  the  author 
ail  the  famous  puritan  devotional  book  The  MiudSanu,  cr 
Regesine  and  JueUudicaU  DirecUfie  of  Orkons  (London,  16x5), 
died  in  1595.  He  became  possessed  of  Bumham  Abbey  through 
his  wife,  to  whose  first  husband,  William  lyidealey,  it  had  been 
granted  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIIL 

Pktex  Wentwokth  (xS3o~i59fi)  ^i^  the  elder  brother  of 
the  above-mentioned  Paul,  and  like  his  brother  was  a  prominent 
puritan  leader  in  parliament,  which  he  first  entered  as  member 
for  Barnstaple  in  1571.  He  took  a  firm  attitude  in  support 
of  the  liberties  of  parliament  against  encroachments  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  on  which  subject  he  delivered  a  memorable  speedi 
on  the  8lh  of  February  1576,  for  which  after  examination  by 
the  Star  Chamber  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  February 
1587  Sir  Anthony  Cope  (i54S>x6x4)  presented  to  the  Speaker 
a  bill  abrogating  the  existing  ecclesiastical  law,  together  with 
a  puritan  reviswn  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  Wentworth  supported 
him  by  bringing  forward  certain  articles  touching  the  liberties 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  Cope  and  Wentworth  were  both 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  interference  with  the  queen's  ecdesi* 
astical  prerogative.  In  1 593  Wentworth  again  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  presenting  a  petition  on  the  subject  of  the  suoceasion 
to  the  Crown;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  regain  his 
freedom,  for  he  died  in  the  Tower  on  the  roth  of  November  xs96. 
While  in  the  Tower  he  wrote  A  Pilkie  Exhortation  to  ker  Majesty 
for  estabKsking  her  Svecnsor  to  Ike  Crown,  a  famous  treatise 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Peter  Wentworth  was  twice 
married;  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  was  a 
cousin  <tf  Catherine  Parr,  and  his  second  a  sister  of  Sir  Francis 
Walsin^iam,  Elizabeth's  secretary  of  state.  His  third  son, 
Thomas  Wentworth  {e,  i568-x6a3),  was  an  ardent  and  some- 
times a  violent  opponent  of  royal  prerogative  in  parliament, 
of  which  he  became  a  member  in  1604,  continuing  to  represent 
the  dty  of  Oxford  from  that  year  untfl  his  death.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  X594  and  beoune  recorder  of  Oxford  in  1607. 
Another  son,  Walter  Wentworth,  was  also  amember  of  parlia^ 


Sib  Petbb  Wekiwukiu  (x  599-1675)  was  a  graadaon  of 
FMer  Wentworth,  being  the  aon  of  Peter's  eldeat  aon  Nicholas, 
firom  whmn  he  inherited  the  manor  of  Lillingstone  LovelL 
As  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  in  1634  he  was  diarged  with  the  dnty 
of  collecting  the  levy  of  ship-money,  in  which  he  encountered 
popular  opposition.  He  was  member  for  Tamworth  in  the  Long 
Parliament,  but  refused  to  act  as  a  commisaioDer  for  the  trial 
of  Charles  I.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  during 
the  Commonwealth;  but  was  denoonoed  for  immorality  by 
Cromwell  in  April  1653,  and  his  apeech  in  reply  was  mtermpted 
by  Cromwell's  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Commons.  Sir  FMer, 
1H10  was  a  friend  of  Milton,  died  on  the  ist  of  December  1675, 
having  never  been  married.  By  his  will  he  left  a  legacy  to 
Mfton,  and  considerable  esutes  to  his  grand-nephew  Fisher 
Dilke,  who  took  the  name  of  Wentworth;  and  this  name  was 
bone  by  his  descendants  until  dropped  in  the  x8th  century  by 
Wentworth  Dilke  Wentworth,  great-grandfather  of  Sir  Clutxies 
Wcntwonh  DOke  (^.v.). 

See  W.  L.  Button,  Three  Branchei  ef  tho  FamUy  of  Wentworth  «/ 
HettUsUod  (London,  1891):  Jo«ph  FoMer,  PeUfme  of  ike  County 
PkotiHoi  of  Yorkshire  (a  vote..  London,  1874):  Charics  WriothcSley. 
Ckronicle  of  Entfamd  during  the  Iteigns  ^  the  Tudors,  edited  by  W.  D. 
Hamilton  (a  vols.,  London,  1875-1877);  BuUtrode  Whitdocke, 
Memorials  of  tke  Bngfish  Affairs:  Ckarles  I.  to  the  Restoration 
(Londoo,  1733);  John  Scrypt,  Amnab  of  tke  Reformation  (7  vols.. 


Oxford,  1894):  Mark  NcMo,  Lmes  of  Oo  Bndisk  Pegfdits  (2  v<^ 
London,  1798)  containing  a  memoir  of  Sir  Peter  Wentworth:  Lord 
Clarendon,  History  of  the  RebeUion  (7  vols..  Oxford,  1839),  and 


Calendar  of  tke  Clarendon  StaU  Papers;  S.  R.  Ganliner.  History  ef 
England  from  tke  Aceesston  of  James  I.  to  tke  Outbreak  of  tke  Chi 
War  (10  vols.,  London,  1883-1884),  and  History  of  tke  Great  Civil 
War,  1642-16^  (3  vols.,  London,  1886-1891);  J.  A.  Froude, 
History  of  Enfiand  (la  vols.,  London,  1856-1870);  G.  E.  C,  Com- 
pUte  Ptxragis,  voL  vuL  (London,  1898).  See  also  articles  "  Went- 
worth "  by  A.  F.  Pollard,  C  H.  Firth  and  Sir  C  W.  Dilke,  in  VicU 
Nat.  Biog.  (London,  1899).  (R.  J.  M.) 

WBMTWORTH,  WILUAM  '  CHARLES  (1793-1872),  the 
"Australian  patriot,"  who  daimed  descent  from  the  great 
Strafford,  but  apparently  without  sufficient  reason,  was  bom 
in  X  793  in  Norfolk  Island,  the  penal  settlement  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  his  father  D'Arcy  Wentworth,  an  Irish  gentleman 
of  Rosconmion  family,  who  had  emigrated  in  1790  and  later 
became  a  imminent  official,  was  then  government  surgeon. 
The  son  was  educated  in  England,  but  he  spent  the  interval 
between  his  schooling  at  Oeenwich  and  his  matricidation  (1816) 
at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  in  Australia,  and  eariy  attracted 
the  attention  of  Governor  Macquarie  by  some  adventurous 
exploration  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  In  1819  he  published  in 
London  a  work  on  Austialaaia  hi  two  vohimes,  and  in  1823 
he  only  just  miaaed  the  chancellor's  medal  at  Cambridge  (won 
by  W.  M.  Praed)  with  a  stirrhig  poem  on  the  same  subject. 
Having  been  called  to  the  bar,  he  returned  to  Sydney,  and  soon 
obtained  a  fine  practice.  With  a  fellow  barrister,  Wardell,  he 
started  a  newspaper,  the  Anstrolioss^  in  1834,  to  advocate  the 
cauae  of  self-government  and  to  champion  the  "  emandpists  "-^ 
the  incoming  dasa  of  ex*€onvicts,  now  freed  and  prospering— 
against  the  *'  exdusivists  "  —the  officials  and  the  more  aristo- 
cratic settlers.  With  WaideU,  Dr  William  Bland  and  othen, 
he  formed  the  "  Patriotic  Association,"  and  carried  on  a  deter- 
mined agitation  both  in  Australia  and  in  EngUmd,  where  they 
found  able  supporters.  The  earlier  object  of  their  attack  was 
the  governor,  Sir  Ral|A  Darling,  who  was  recalled  in  1831  in 
consequence,  though  he  was  acquitted  by  a  adect  committee 
of  the  Houae  of  Commons  of  the  charges  brought  against  him 
by  Wentworth  in  coimexion  with  his  severe  punishment  of  two 
soldieis.  Sudds  and  Thompaon,wlio  had  perpetrated  a  rahbeiy 
in  order  to  obtain  their  discharge  (a  favourite  dodge  at  the 
time),  and  one  of  whom,  Sudds,  had  died.  Wentworth  continued, 
under  the  aocoeeding  governor.  Sir  Richard  Boorke,who  waa 
guided  by  him,  and  Sb  George  Gipps,  with  whom  he  had  omstant 
differences,  to  exerdae  a  powerful  licence;  and  in  1849,  when 
the  Constitution  Act  was  passed,  it  was  generally  reoojsniaed  as 
mainly  his  work.  He  became  a  member  of  the  first  legi^tive 
council  and  led  the  "  squatter  partjr."  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  unlveraity  of  Sydney  (x85a),  where  hia  son  afterwards  founded 
bursaries  in  his  honour;  and  he  led  the  movement  resulting  in 
the  new  constituthm  for  the  colony  (1854),  subsequently  (1861) 
becoming  prendent  of  the  new  legialative  ooundL  But  thmgs 
hadmeaniriiile  moved  fast  in  the  cobny,  and  Wentworth's 
old  supremacy  had  waned,  since  Robert  Lowe  (afterwards  Lord 
Sherbrook^  and  othen  had  come  mto  prominence  in  the  pofitical 
arena.  He  had  done  his  work  for  colonial  autonomy,  and  was 
'?*'r?*"^"g  an  old  man,  somewhat  out  erf  touch  with  the  new 
generation.  For  some  yean  before  1861  he  stayed  chiefly  in 
Eni^d,  where  in  1857  he  founded  the  *'  (kneral  Aaaodation  for 
the  Australian  Coloniea,"  with  the  object  of  obtaining  from  the 
government  a  federal  aaaonbly  for  the  whole  cX,  Auatralia; 
and  in  x86a  he  d^nitdy  settled  in  England,  dying  on  the  soth 
of  March  1872.  Hia  body  was  taken  to  Sydney  and  accoided 
a  public  funeral  by  the  unanintras  vote  of  the  New  Sooth  Wales 
legjahture. 

WBMZBU  KARL  FRIEDRICB  (X740-1793)*  German  metal- 
lurgist, was  bora  at  Dresden  in  1740.  Disliking  his  father's 
trade  of  bookbinding,  for  which  he  was  intended,  he  left  home 
in  1755,  and  after  takmg  leaaons  in  suDgery  and  chemistry  at 
Amatenlam,  became  a  ship's  suxgeon  in  the  Dutch  service.  In 
X766,  tired  of  sea-life,  he  went  to  study  chemistry  at  Ldpdg. 
and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  metafinrgy  and  aaaaying  at 
his  native  place  with  auch  auooeas  that  in  1780  he  wasappointcd 
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chemist  to  the  FMberg  foundxies  by  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
In  1785  he  became  assessor  to  the  stiperinteoding  board  of  the 
foundries,  and  in  1786  chemist  to  the  porcelain  works  at  Meissen. 
He  died  at  Freiberg  on  the  36th  of  Februaxy  1793. 

In  consequence  of  the  quantitative  anal^raes  he  performed  of  a 
large  number  of  salts,  he  has  been  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the 
law  of  neutralization  (Vorlesungfin  Aber  die  ckemische  Vertuandtsckaft 
der  Kdrper,  I777)*  But  this  attribution  rests  on  a  mistake  first 
made  by  J.  J.  Berselins  and  copied  by  subsequent  writers,  and 
Wensel^  published  work  (as  ^intcd  out  by  G.  H.  Hess  in  1840) 
docs  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  realized  the  existence  of 
any  law  of  invariable  and  reciprocal  proportions  in  the  combinations 
of  acids  and  bases.. 

.WSPEHBR,  a  town  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  8s  m.  by  rail 
S.E.  of  Bk)emfotttein,  and  2  m.  W.  of  the  Basuto  border.  Pop. 
(1904)  1366,  of  whom  823  were  whites.  It  lies  In  a  rich  grain 
district,  and  3  m.  north  by  the  Caledon  river  are  large  flour  mills. 
The  town,  named  after  the  leader  of  the  Boers  in  their  war  with 
the  Basuto  chief  Moshesh  in  1865,  was  founded  in  1888.  In 
April  ZQOO  it  was  successfully  defended  against  the  Boers  under 
Christiaan  de  Wet  by  a  Cape  force  of  Irregulars  oommanded 
by  Cotonel  £.  H.  Dalgety. 

VBRDAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
on  the  Pleiase,  in  the  industrial  district  of  Zwickau,  and  40  m.  S. 
of  Leipzig.  Pop.  (1905)  19,473.  Its  chief  industries  are  cotton 
and  wool-spinning  and  the  weaving  of  cloth,  but  machinery  of 
various  kinds,  paper  and  a  few  other  aftidca  axe  also  manu- 
factured. In  addition  to  the  usual  schools,  Werdau  contains  a 
weaying-scbooL  The  town  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1304  and 
in  1398  it  was  purchased  by  the  margrave  of  Meissen,  who 
afterwards  became  elector  of  Saxony. 

See  Stkfaanl,  Chromk  der  Fabrikstadi  Werdau  (2nd  ed.,  Werdau, 
1865). 

WSRDEK.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province, 
on  the  river  Ruhr,  6  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Essen.  Pop.  (1905)  1 1,029. 
It  has  an  interesting  Roman  Catholic  church  which  belonged  to 
the  Benedictine  abbey  founded  about  800  by  St  Ludger,  whose 
stone  coffin  is  preserved  in  the  crypt.  The  abbey  biiildings 
are  used  as  a  prison.  The  manufacture  of  doth,  woollens, 
shoes  and  paper,  dyeing,  tanning,  brewing  and  distilling  are  the 
ptindpal  Industries.  In  the  ne^bourhood  are  stone  quarries 
and  coal  mines.  Werden  grew  \xp  around  the  Benedictine  abbey, 
which  was  disserved  in  1803.  The  Codes  Argenteut  of  Ulfilas,  now 
in  the  university  Ubrary  at  Upsala,  was  discovered  here  in  the 
x6th  century. 


FlOgge,  Ckronik  der  Stadt  Werden  (DOsaddorf,  1887):  and 
FdkrerdurA  Werden  (Werden,  1887). 

WSRDBR,  KARL  WILHELM  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  LEO- 
POLD. CouKT  VON  (1808-X887),  Prussian  general,  entered  the 
Prussian  Gardes  du  Corps  in  1825,  transfening  the  following  year 
into  the  Guard  Infantry,  with  which  he  served  for  many  years  as 
a  subaltern.  In  1839  he  was  ^ypointed  an  instructor  in  the 
Cadet  Corps,  and  later  he  was  employed  in  the  topographical 
bureau  of  the  Great  General  Staff.  In  x843>x843  he  took  part  in 
the  Russian  operations  in  the  Caucasus,  and  on  his  return  to 
Germany  in  1846,  was  placed,  as  a  captain,  on  the  staff.  In 
1848  he  married.  Regimental  and  staff  duty  altenuUdy  occupied 
him  until  1863,  when  he  was  made  major-general,  and  given  the 
command  of  a  brigade  of  Guard  Infantry.  In  the  Austrian  War 
of  x866  von  Werder  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  Gitschin 
(Jitin)  and  ROniggritz  at  the  head  of  the  3rd  division.  He 
returned  home  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and  the  order 
p&w  U  mtriie.  In  1870,  at  first  employed  with  the  3rd  Army 
Headquarters  and  m  command  of  the  Wilrttembeig  and  Baden 
forces,  he  was  after  the  batde  of  W5rth  entrusted  with  the 
operations  against  Strassbuig,  which  he  captured  after  a  bng 
and  famous  siege.  Promoted  general  of  infantry,  and  assigned 
to  command  the  new  XI  Vtii  Anny  Corps,  he  defeated  the  French 
at  Dijon  and  at  Huits,  and,  when  Bourbaki's  army  moved  forward 
to  rdleve  Belfort,  turned  npon  him  and  fou^t  the  desperate 
action  of  ViUersexd,  which  enabled  him  to  cover  the  Germans 
beaieglng  Belfort.  On  the  xsth,  16th  and  X7th  of  January  1871, 
von  Wenler  with  greatly  inf eiior  foices  succmsded  in  boldiiv  his 


*  own  on  the  Lisaine  against  all  Bourbaki's  effoxtt  toreadi  Bdtett 
a  victory  which  aroused  great  ttthusiasm  in  southern  Germany. 
After  the  war  von  Werder  commanded  the  Baden  forces,  now 
called  the  XlVth  Army  Corps,  until  he  retired  in  x879>  On  his 
retirement  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  count.  He  died  in 
X887  at  Grtissow  in  Fomenuiia.  The  30th  (4th  Rhenish)  infantry 
revment  bears  his  name,  and  there  is  a  statue  of  von  Wexder 
at  Frdburg  in  the  Breisgau. 
See  von  Conrady,  Leben  det  Ctajen  A.  vem  Werder  (Berlin.  1889}. 

WERGELAND,  HENRIK  ABROLD  (1808-1845),  Norwegian 
poet  and  piose  writer,  was  bom  at  Christiansand  on  the  17th  of 
Jane  1808.  He  was  the  ddest  son  of  Professor  Nikolai  Weivdand 
(1780-X848),  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
assembly  which  prodaimed  the  independence  of  Norway  in 
x8i4  at  Eidsvold.  Nikolai  was  himself  pastor  of  Eidsvold,  and 
the  poet  was  thus  brought  up  in  the  very  holy  of  holies  of  Nor- 
wegian patriotism.  He  entcicd  the  uiuversity  of  Christiania 
in  1825  to  study  for  the  church,  and  was  soon  the  leader  of  a  band 
of  enthusiastic  young  men  who  desired  to  revive  in  Norway 
the  spirit  and  independence  of  the  old  vikings.  His  earliest 
efforts  in  literature  were  wild  and  formless.  He  was  full  of 
imagination,  but  without  taste  or  luiowledge.  He  published 
poetical  farces  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Siful  Sifadda "; 
these  were  followed  in  1828  by  an  unsuccessful  tragedy;  and 
in  X829  by  a  volume  of  lyrical  and  patriotic  poems,  DigUt  fdrsU 
Ring^  which  attracted  the  liveliest  attention  to  his  name.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  became  a  power  in  literature,  and  his 
enthusiastic  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  revolution  of  July 
made  him  a  force  in  politics  also.  Meanwhile  he  was  tireless 
in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  national  cause.  He  established 
popular  libraries,  and  tried  to  alleviate  the  widespread  poverty 
of  the  Norwegian  peasantry.  He  preached  the  simple  life, 
denounced  foreign  luxuries,  and  set  an  example  by  wearing 
Norwegian  homespuiL  But  his  niuierous  and  varied  writings 
were  coldly  received  by  the  critics,  and  a  monster  epic,  Skabdsen, 
Mennakei  eg  Messias  (Creation,  Man  and  Messiah),  1830, 
showed  no  improvement  in  style.  It  was  remodelled  in  1845  » 
Mennesket,  From  1831  to  1835  Wergeland  was  submitted  to 
severe  satirical  attacks  from  J.  S.  le  Wdhaven  and  others,  and 
his  style  improved  in  evexy  respect.  His  nationalist  political 
propaganda  lacked  knoifdedge  aiul  system.  His  partisans  were 
alienated  by  his  inconsistent  admiration  for  King  Carl  Johan, 
by  his  unpopiUar  advocacy  of  the  Jewish  cause,  and  by  the' 
extravagance  of  his  methods  generally.  His  popularity  waned 
as  his  poetry  improved,  and  in  1840  he  found  himself  a  really 
great  lyric  poet,  but  an  exile  from  political  influence.  In  that 
year  he  became  keeper  of  the  royal  archives.  He  died  on  the 
1 2th  of  July  X845.  In  1908  a  statue  was  erected  to  hb  memory 
by  his  compatriots  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota.  His  Jan  van 
Huysums  BUmstcrslykke  (1840).  Svolen  (1841),  J9den  (1842). 
jBdinden  (1844)  and  Den  Engdske  Lods  (1844),  form  a  series  of 
narrative  poems  in  short  lyrical  metres  whkh  remain  the  most 
interesting  and  important  of  their  kind  in  Norwegian  literature. 
He  was  less  successful  in  other  branches  of  letters;  in  the  drama 
neither  his  Cnmpbetteme  (1837),  Veneti^neme  (1843).  Bor  Sskn- 
deUerne  (1848),  achieved  any  lasting  success;  while  his  elaborate 
contribution  to  polidcal  history,  Norgpt  Konstitutions  Historic 
(x84i'>x843),  is  forgotten.  The  poems  of  his  later  years  indude 
many  lyrics  of  great  beauty,  which  axe  among  the  permanent 
treasures  of  Norwegian  poetry. 

Weiseland's  SonUede  Skrifter  (o  vols.,  Christiania.  X8M-1857} 
were  raited  by  H.  Lassen,  the  author  of  Henrik  Wergdana  og  kans 
Samtid  (1866),  and  the  editor  of  his  Breve  (1S67).  See  also 
H.  SchwanenflQed,  Henrik  Wergeland  (Copenhagen,  1877);  and 
J.  G.  Kraft.  Norsk  Forfatkr-Lexikon  (Christians,  1857).  for  a 
detailed  bibliography. 

WERGILD,  Wexcbid  or  Wex,  the  Anglo-Saxon  terms  for  the 
fine  paid  by,  e.g.  a  murderer  to  the  rdatives  of  the  dyrsftnl 
in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  Utter.  The  %rer  was  part  of  the 
eariy  Teutonic  and  Oltic  customary  law,  and  represented  the 
substitution  of  compensation  for  posonal  retaliation,  resulting 
from  the  rise  in  authority  of  the  power  of  the  community  as  such. 
(See  CanoMAL  Law;  Hokxcidb;  and  TgUTOmc  P?opl^) 
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tm  o(  Cemsnj',  In  llie  Pne^tn 
Rliin«provuKCrSituatc<t4m,SrW,  from  Leruirp  by  rail  and  At  the 
juaclkm  of  ■  line  to  Bemicheid.  F«p.  (1900)  is.4A^  Itconlains 
an  Evanitlical  ind  a  Roman  Cathi^ii:  cbucrh  ajid  n  Liiin  sctuwL 
WennckUtcbcn  it  the  cenlK  eC  many  thriving  indiutiio,  chief 
unong  which  ore  tbc  manufacture  of  iilka,  coiiod  and  iHi 
ribljoni,  plush,  toljacco  and  alee)  gmd*. 

WEBKUin),  an  ancestor  of  the  Menrian  roy»l  family,  >  ion 
of  Wihilrg  and  father  of  Offa.  He  appeare  lo  have  rdgned  in 
Angel,  and  his  story  ij  preserved  by  certain  Danijh  historians, 
e^wdally  Saio  Gnupmatinis.  Actotding  to  these  tradition),  his 
feign  *>i  long  and  happy,  though  its  prosperity  was  eventually 
Enarred  l^  the  raids  of  a  tfarhlEe  Icing  named  Athislus,  ivlio  slew 
Fioninua,  the  gavctcor  of  Schlcswig,  in  battle.  FiowinLs's 
death  was  avenged  by  his  two  sons,  Keto  and  Wigo,  but  their 
canduct  in  fighling  together  against  a  single  man  was  thought 
to  form  a  national  disgrace,  »*ich  was  only  ohBleraied  by 
the  subsequent  single  combat  of  OHa.  It  has  been  snggeaed 
that  Athislus,  though  called  king  of  the  Swedes  by  Sato,  was 
really  identical  •tiih  the  Ead^ls,  lord  of  the  Myrgingas,  men- 
tioned in  Widsith.  As  Eadgils  was  a  contemporary  of  Erroanaric 
(Eormeniic),  vibo  died  about  370,  his  due  would  agree  with  the 
indication  given  by  the  genealogies  which  place  Wennund  nine 
generations  above  Penda.  Frowinns  and  Wigo  are  doubtless  to 
be  identified  wiih  the  Freawine  and  Wig  who  figure  among  tbc 
uceMAts  of  the  kings  of  Wessei. 

For  the  story  of  ihe  aasiruion  againn  Wertnuitd  in  hit  later 
yean,  lold  by  the  Daniih^ttoiunt  and  alio  by  ibc  Viut  dMtr^ 
OgnTum.  see  OrFAi  alto  Siao  Crammaiiciu.  Cent  Damum,  edited 
by  A.  Holdn,  pp.  tot  ffrfSlnnbure.  ise6j:  Viiai  iuarrm  Offinim 
<inW>is'>ediiK>nsFMitthe«f^>ri>.L>ndDn,  1640).  SectlwK.  M. 
Chadwick.  Ofiii*  fSlln  Biitliii  JVaiim  (Cambridge,  1907).  . 

WtajOR,  AHTCH  ALEXANDER  VOH  (1843-  >,  German 
paintel,  was  bom  at  Fnnkfon-on-t he-Oder,  on  the  91h  of  May 
1B43.  He  first  studied  painting  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  pursued 
hiattudielet  Catllruhe,  nifd,  hsving  won  a  travelling  tdmlarihlp 
vpon  the  exhibition  of  hit  early  works,  he  visited  Paris  in  1S67, 
4iid  afterwardi  Italy,  where  he  remained  for  some  time.    On  his 


n  he  received  ic 


an  War  in  187° 

I  1873  be  Wat  appmnted  prole 


in  Iheot 


the  BetUn  An 

Among  his  more  importinl  wotkt  mutt  be  named  "  The  Capitula- 
tion o4  Sedan,"  "  Prodatnaiion  of  the  Gertnan  Empire  at 
Ver»*llet,"  "  Molike  beton  Porii,"  "  Moltke  at  VersaiUej," 
"  The  Meeting  of  Bismarek  and  Napoleon  III.,"  "  ChritI  and 
.the  Tribute  Money."  "  WiUbm  I.  visiting  the  Tombs,"  "  The 
Congress  of  BerUn,"  and  some  decorations  eieeuted  in  motafc 
lot  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  Berlin.  Von  Wemer'tworkiichicfly 
interesting  lor  Ihc  hLttoric  value  ol  Ml  pictum  ol  Ihe  events  of 
Ihe  Franco-German  War. 

See  Ktiullv  AIU.  vol.  i.:  Krmektutt,  KHUsBir-Uimcinptian. 
N0.9- 

WBBXER,  ABRAHAM  OOTTIOB  <it;o-i8t7).  father  of  Ger- 
man geology,  was  Ixwn  in  Upper  Lusalia,  Saiony.  on  the  ijlb 
of  September  ijs»-  The  family  to  which  he  belonged  had  been 
engaged  for  leveral  hundred  years  in  mining  purHiiii.  His 
ruber  was  inspector  of  Count  Solm's  iron-workt  at  Wehrau  and 
Lor»endorf,  and  from  young  Werner's  infancy  cultivated  in 
him  a  lastc  for  nu'nerals  and  rocks.  The  boy  showed  early 
promise  of  distinction.  He  began  to  collect  specimens  of  stones, 
and  one  el  his  favourite  cmploymenit  was  to  pore  over  the 
pages  of  a  dictionary  ol  mining.  At  the  age  ol  nine  he  was  tent 
to  tchod  at  Bunilau  in  Silesia,  where  he  remained  until  n^, 
when  he  joined  hit  father  at  Wehnu  with  the  I.Ica  of  ultimately 
succeeding  him  in  the  post  ol  intpccto*.  When  nineteen  yeatj 
«f  age  <i769)  he  joomeyed  to  Freiberg,  where  he  atiricicil  the 
notice  of  the  olbtlalt,  who  invited  him  to  attend  the  mhring 
kEu»I  eilabUshed  two  years  previously.  This  was  the  turning 
point  in  Werner's  career.  He  toon  diainguished  himself  by  his 
indntiry  and  by  the  larse  amount  ol  praciital  knowledge  of 
"  b  be  acquired.     In  1771  be  repaired  lo  the 


iself  with  great  ardour  to  tnineia- 
logical  puiwiili.  While  still  a  student  he  wrote  bit  first  work 
on  the  eilemal  characters  of  minerals.  Vim  dm  ausitrlukeii 
Kcn'oekhn  dtr  FniiluH  (1774),  which  at  once  gave  him  a 
name  lunong  the  mineralogiitt  ol  the  day.  In  1775  he  was 
appointed  inspector  in  the  mining  school  and  teacher  of 
minctriogy  at  Freibeig.  To  the  development  of  that  school 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  mineralogy  and  geognoty  he  thenee- 
foilh,  for  about  forty  years,  devoted  the  whde  of  hit  active  and 
indefatigable  industry.  From  a  mere  provinda]  inttitution  the 
Ficibeig  academy  under  his  care  rc«  to  be  one  1 


ic  light  i 


which  St 


UCromaU 


A  ol  Ihe  world  locked  to  listen  to  his  eloquent  teaching, 
wrote  but  little,  and  though  he  elaborated  a  complete  systetn 

From  the  notes  ol  his  pupils,  howevrr,  the  general  purport 
lis  leaching  was  well  known,  and  it  widely  influenced  the 
act  ol  hit  time.  He  died  at  Freiberg  on  the  joth  of  June 
I- 

he  diidnguiihinE  ftalraet  of  Wemcr'a  teaching  vti  the 
tkh  he  taughi  litholocy  and  Ihe  mecmion  of  teokigieal 

qhtel  (i;M-ij7]j.    Keihowedthtt 

a"k«^i"a'ana^"dtfi^ir'inier.     UalwtuiHIdy  he  bad"iinw 

which  he  had  lecognued  in  Saumy  was  believed  by  him  (o  be  of 

dtr vrTHkifdmen Grbirtsartfw.  1787).    Heiaueht  ihar^'  ~ 
the  pmipiratei  of  a  primeval  octtn,  and  followed 


Cuvier,  eiof  dt  'Wfttr:  Lyell,  pAiipUs  <4  Cc=)o 
Geikie. /iiiuiimp/Croloty  (ie«7:3nded..  1906). 


WERHER,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIQ  ZACHARIAI  (1768- 
1B33).  Ccrman  poet,  dramatist  and  preacher,  was  bom  on  the 
iBth  of  November  1768  at  Kbnigtberg  in  Prui&a.  From  his 
m«tber,  who  died  a  religious  maniac,  Werner  inherited  a  weak 
and  unbahnced  nature,  which  hit  educalion  did  nothing  lo 
correct.  Al  the  university  ol  hit  native  place  he  ttudied  law; 
but  Routseaa  and  Rousseau's  German  ditciplet  were  tbc  in- 
fluences that  ihaped  his  view  ol  life.  For  yean  he  oscillated 
vidently  between  asTn'rations  towardi  the  itaie  ol  nature, 
which  betrayed  him  inlo  a  series  <rf  rath  and  unhappy  marriages. 
and  a  lertimenlal  admiration— in  common  with  so  many  ol 
the  Romanticiit»-for  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorch,  which 
ended  in  tSti  in  his  Amvertion.  Werner's  talent  was  early 
recognized  and  obtamed  for  him,  in  spile  ol  his  character,  a 
small  government  post  al  Warsaw,  which  he  eichangcd  alter- 
wardt  for  one  at  Beriin.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  and  by 
correipondence,  he  got  into  looch  with  many  of  Ihc  men  moil 


t  the  II 


...  n  the  stage,  where  ihey  tnet  with  much 
In  1814  he  was  ordained  priesl.  and,  cichanEfng  Ihe  pci 
pulpit,  became  a  popular  pieacher  at  VicnTui,  where 
the  famous  congrets  of  iBr*.  his  eloquent  bul  fanatical 
were  listened  lo  by  crowded  congregatloni.  He  died  al 
on  the  T7th  ol  January  iBij. 
Werner  was  tbc  only  dramatist  of  Ihe  Romantic  mi 
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who — thanks  to  the  inflaeace  of  Schiller—was  able  to  sub- 
ordinate his  exuberant  imagination  to  the  practical  needs  of 
the  stage.  His  first  tragedy,  Die  Sdkne  da  Tals  (1803-1804), 
is  in  two  parts,  and  it  was  followed  by  Das  Kreut  on  der  Ostsee 
(1806).  More  important  is  the  Reformation  drama  Martin 
Luther^  oder  die  Wtihg  der  Kraft  (1807),  which,  after  his  con- 
version to  Catholicism,  Werner  recanted  in  a  poem  Weike  der 
Unkraft  (18x3).  His  powerful  one-act  tra^y,  Der  vierund- 
rwamigste  Februar  (1815,  but  performed  1810),  was  the  first 
of  the  so-called  "  fate  tragedies."  AttUa  (1808),  Wanda  (x8io) 
and  Die  Mutter  der  MakkabOer  (1820)  show  a  falling-off  in 

Werner's  powers. 

Z.  Werner's  Theater  was  first  collected  (without  the  author's 
consent)  in  6  vols.  (1816-1818);  AusgewUhlte  SchriUen  (15  vols., 
1840-1841),  with  a  biography  \iy  K.  J.  Scfafltz.  See  also  J.  E. 
Hitzig,  Lebensabriss  F.  L.  Z.  Werners  (1823);  H.  DQntttr,  Zwei 
Bekehrte  (1873);  J.  Minor.  Die  Sckieksolstrag6die  in  ihren  Haupt- 
vertretern  (1883)  and  the  same  author's  volume,  Das  Schicksalsdrama 
(in  KOrschncrs  Deutsche  NationaUileratur,  vol.  I51,  1884);  F. 
PoppenberK,  Zacharias  Werner  (1893). 

WERNIGERODE,  a  town  of  Gcnnany,  fai  the  province  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  13  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Halberstadt,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Holzemme,  on  the  north  slopes  of  the  Harz 
Mountains.  Pop.  (1905)  13,137.  It  contains  several  interesting 
Gothic  buildings,  including  a  fine  town  hall  with  a  timber  facade 
of.  1498.  Some  of  the  quaint  old  houses  which  have  escaped 
the  numerous  fires  that  have  visited  the  town  are  elaborately 
adorned  with  wood-carving.  The  gymnasium,  occupying  a 
modem  Gothic  building,  is  the  successor  of  an  ancient  grammar- 
school,  which  exkted  'until  1825.  Brandy,  cigars  and  dye- 
stuffs  are  among  the  manufactures  of  the  place.  Above  the 
town  rises  the  chateau  of  the  prince  of  Stofberg-Wcmigerodc. 
A  pavilion  in  the  park  contains  the  library  of  117,000  volumes, 
the  chief  feature  in  which  is  the  collection  of  over  3000  Bibles 
and  over  5000  volumes  of  hymnology.  Wemigerode  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  county  {Crafschaft)  of  Stolberg-Wemigeiode,  which 
has  an  extent  of  107  sq.  m.,  and  includes  the  Bracken  within 
its  limits. 

The  counts  of  Wemigerode,  who  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
early  t2th  century,  were  successively  vassals  of  the  margraves 
of  Brandenburg  (1268),  and  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg 
(1381).  On  the  extinction  of  the  family  in  1429  the  county 
fell  to  the  counts  of  Stolberg,  who  founded  the  Stolljcrg- 
Wemigerode  branch  in  1645.  The  latter  surrendered  its  military 
and  fiscal  independence  to  Prussia  in  1714,  but  retained  some 
of  its  sovereign  rights  till  1876.    The  counts  were  raised  to 

princely  rank  in  1890. 

See  FSrstcmann,  Die  Crdfiich'Stolbetfjische  BiUiothek  in  Wemigi^ 
rode  (Nordhau9cn.  1866),  and  G.  Sommcr,  Die  Crafschaft  Wemi- 
gerode (Halle,  1883). 

WERTH  [WeertI,  JOHANK.  Count  von  (c.  1595-1652), 
German  general  of  cavalry  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  bora 
between  1599  and  1600  at  BUttgcn  in  the  duchy  of  Jtilich.  His 
parents  b^onged  to  the  numerous  class  of  the  Ic^r  nobility, 
and  at  an  early  age  he  left  home  to  follow  the  career  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune  in  the  Walloon  cavalry  of  the  Spanish  service.  In 
1622,  at  the  taking  of  Jiilich,  he  won  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  He  served  as  a  colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  Bavarian 
army  in  x63a  He  obtAincd  the  command  of  a  regiment,  both 
titular  and  effective,  in  1632,  and  in  1633  and  1634  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  reputation  as  a  swift  and  terrible  leader  of 
cavalry  forays.  His  services  were  even  more  conspictious  in  the 
great  pitched  battle  of  NdrdUngen  (1634),  after  which  the  emperor 
made  him  a  Freikerr  of  the  Empire,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
gave  hi  m  the  rank  of  lieutenant  fidd-marshaL  About  this  time  he 
armed  his  regiment  with  the  musket  as  well  as  the  sword.  In 
1635  and  1636  his  forays  extended  into  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg, 
after  which  he  projected  an  expedition  into  the  heart  of  France. 
Starting  in  July  1636,  from  the  country  of  the  lower  Mcuse,  he 
raided  far  and  wide,  and  even  urged  the  cardinal  infante,  who 
commanded  in  chief,  to"  plant  the  double  eagle  on  the  Louvre." 
Though  this  was  not  attempted,  Werth's  horsemen  appeared 
at  St  Denis  before  the  uprising  of  the  French  national  ^irit  in 
^lM^t^ff*  of  an  anny  of  fifty  thousand  men  at  Compiegne  forced 


the  invaders  to  retire  whence  they  had  oome.  Tlie  inemmy 
of  this  raid  lasted  long,  and  the  name  of  "  Jean  de  Wert "  figucff 
in  folk-songs  and  serves  as  a  bogey  to  quiet  unruly  childien.  Is 
1637  Werth  was  once  more  in  the  Rhine  valley,  destroying 
convoys,  rdieving  besieged  towns  and  surprising  the  enemy's 
camps.  In  February  1638  he  defeated  the  Weimar  troops  in 
an  engagement  at  Rheinfelden,  but  shortly  afterwards  was  made 
prisoner  by  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar.  His  hopes  of  being 
exchanged  for  the  Swedish  marshal  Horn  were  dis^pointed, 
(or  Bemhard  had  to  deliver  up  bis  captive  to  the  FtendL  The 
terrible  Jean  de  Wert  was  brought  to  Paris,  amidst  great  rejoic- 
ings from  the  country  people.  He  was  lionized  by  the  society 
of  the  capital,  visited  in  prison  by  high  ladies,  who  marvelled 
at  his  powers  of  drinking  and  his  devotion  to  tobacco.  So  Ught 
was  his  captivity  that  he  said  that  nothing  ix)und  him  but  his 
word  of  honour.  However,  he  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
for  his  release,  which  was  delayed  until  March  164a  because  the 
imperial  government  feared  to  see  Hom  at  the  head  of  the 
Swedish  army  and  would  not  allow  an  exchange. 

When  at  last  he  reappeared  in  the  field  it  was  as  general  of 
cavalry  in  the  imperial  and  Bavarian  and  Cologne  services. 
His  first  campaign  ac^nst  the  French  marshal  Gu6briant  was 
uneventful,  but  his  second  (1643)  in  which  Count  Mercy  was  his 
commander-in<hief,  ended  with  the  victory  of  TUtthngen,  a 
surprise  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  Werth  naturally  played  the 
leading  part.  In  1644  he  was  in  the  lower  Rhine  country,  but 
he  returned  to  Mercy's  headquarters  in  time  to  take  a  briUiant 
share  in  the  battle  of  Fteiburg.  In  the  following  year  his 
resolution  and  bravery,  and  also  his  uncontrolled  rashness, 
played  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  deciding  the  day  at  the 
second  battle  of  N5rdlingen.  Mercy  was  killed  in  thb  action, 
and  Werth  sucraedcd  to  the  command  of  the  defeated  army, 
but  he  was  soon  superseded  by  Field-marshal  Gcleen.  Johann 
von  Werth  was  disappointed,  but  remained  thoroughly  loyal 
to  his  soldierly  code  of  honour,  and  found  an  outlet  for  his  anger 
in  renewed  military  activity.  In  1647  differences  arose  between 
the  elector  and  the  emperor  as  to  the  allegiance  due  from  the 
Bavarian  troops,  in  which,  after  long  hesitation,  Werth,  fearing 
that  the  cause  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Catholic  religion  would 
be  ruined  if  the  dector  resumed  control  of  the  troops,  attempted 
to  take  his  men  over  the  Austrian  border.  But  they  refused  to 
follow,  and  escaping  with  great  difficulty  from  the  elector's 
vengeance  Werth  found  a  refuge  in  Austria.  The  emperor  was 
grateful  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  ordered  the  elector  to 
resdnd  his  ban,  and  made  Werth  a  count.  The  last  campaign 
of  the  war  (1648)  was  uneventful,  and  shortly  after  its  close 
he  retired  to  live  on  the  estates  which  he  had  bought  in  the  course 
of  his  career,  and  on  one  of  these,  Benatek  near  K5niggr2ta, 
he  died  on  the  x6th  of  January  1652. 

See  Lives  by  F.  W.  Barthold  (Berlin,  1826).  W.  von  Janko  (Vienna. 
1874).  F.  Tcichcr  (Augsburg,  1877). 

WERWOLF  (from  A.S.  wer;  cf.  Lat.  vir,  man;  and  wolf; 
or,  according  to  a  later  suggestion,  from  O.H.G.  weri,  wear, 
i.e.  wearer  of  the  wolf-skin),  a  man  transformed  temporarily 
or  permanently  into  a  wolf.  The  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
such  a  change  is  a  qxcial  phase  of  the  general  doctrine  of  lycan- 
thropy  (9.V.).  In  the  European  history  of  this  singular  belief, 
wolf  transformations  appear  as  by  far  the  most  prominent  and 
most  frequently  recurring  instances  of  alleged  metamorphosis, 
and  consequently  in  most  European  languages  the  terms  expres- 
sive of  the  belief  have  a  ^>ccial  reference  to  the  wolf.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  found  in  the  Gr.  'KuKAvSpumn,  Russian 
volkodldkf  Eng.  "  werwolf,"  Gcr.  vakrmJf,  Fr  loup-garou.  More 
general  terms  {e.g.  Lat.,  vcrsipdlis;  Russ.,  6borUen\  O.  Norse, 
hamrammti  Eng.  "  turnskin,"  "  turncoat  ")  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  furnish  some  evidence  that  the  class  of  animaU 
into  which  metamorphosis  was  possible  was  not  viewed  as  a 
restricted  one.  But  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the 
werwolf  is  preferred;  there  are  old  traditions  of  his  existence  in 
England,  in  Wales  and  in  Ireland ;  in  southern  France,  Germany, 
Lithuania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Bc^cmia,  Poland  and  Russia  he 
can  hardly  be  pronounced  extinct  now;  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
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Kbnniy  and  Icdaad  th»  bust  competes  viUi  tw  ^^ , 
eminence.  f^- 

In  Creek  mythology  the  story  oC  Lycaon  su|>pli(B  tW 
familiar  instance  of  the  venrolL    According  to  one  totm^ 
Lycaon  «u  transformed  into  a  wolf  as  a  result  of  eattag  \mmm^ 
flesh;  one  of  thoee  who  were  present  at  periodical  sacrifice  oa 
Mount  Lycaon  was  said  to  suffer  a  similar  fate.    Pliny,  quoUnc 
yi.»»tK—  tella  us  (Hia.  NaL  vilL  a  2)  that  a  man  of  the  famfly 
of  Antaeus  was  selected  by  lot  and  brought  to  a  lake  in  Arcadia, 
what  he  hung  his  clothing  on  an  ash  and  swam  across.  This 
resulted  in  his  being  transformed  into  a  wolf,  and  he  wandered 
in  this  shape  nine  years.    Then,  if  he  had  attacked  no  human 
being,  he  was  at  liberty  to  swim  back  and  resume  his  former 
shape.  Probably  the  two  stories  are  identical,  though  we  hear 
Botfaing  of  participation  in  the  Lycaean  sacrifice  by  the  descend- 
ant of  Antaeus.    Herodotus  (iv.  105)  tells  us  that  the  Neuri, 
a  tribe  of  eastern  Europe,  were  annually  transformed  for  a  few 
days,  and  Virgil  (£c/.  viiL  98)  is  familiar  with  transformation  of 
human  beings  into  wolves. 

Tliere  are  women,  so  the  Armenian  bdief  runs,  who  in  oon- 
seqoenoe  of  deadly  sins  are  condemned  to  pass  seven  years  in  the 
fofin  of  a  wolf.  A  spirit  comes  to  such  a  woman  and  brings 
her  a  wolf's  skin.  He  orders  her  to  put  it  on,  and  no  sooner  has 
she  done  this  than  the  most  frightful  wolfish  cravings  make  their 
iq>pearance  and  soon  get  the  upper  hand.  Her  better  natxire 
conquered,  she  makes  a  meal  of  her  own  children,  one  by  one, 
then  of  her  relatives'  children  according  to  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship, and  finally  the  children  of  strangers  begin  to  fall  a  prey  to 
her.  She  wanders  forth  only  at  night,  and  doors  and  locks 
spring  open  at  her  approach.  When  morning  draws  near  she 
letums  to  human  form  and  removes  her  wolf  skin.  In  these 
cases  the  transformation  was  involuntary  or  virtually  so.  But 
side  by  side  with  this  belief  in  involuntary  metamorphosis,  we 
find  the  belief  that  human  beings  can  change  themselves  Into 
animals  at  will  and  then  resume  their  own  form. 

The  ezperfients  supposed  to  be  adopted  for  effecting  change  of 
shape  may  here  be  noticed.  One  of  the  simplest  apparently  was  the 
removal  of  clothing,  and  in  particular  of  a  girdle  of  human  skin,  or 
the  putting  on  of  such  a  girdle — more  commonly  the  putting  on  of 
a  girdle  of  the  skin  of  the  animal  whose  form  was  to  be  assumed. 
This  last  device  is  doubtless  a  substitute  for  the  assumption  of 
an  entire  animal  skin,  which  also  is  frequently  found.  In  other 
cases  the  body  is  rubbed  with  a  magic  salve.  To  drink  water 
out  of  the  footprint  of  the  animal  in  question,  to  partake  of  its 
brains,  to  drink  of  certain  enchanted  streams,  were  also  con- 
sidered effectual  modes  of  accomplishing  metamorphosis.  Olaus 
Magnus  says  that  the  Lfvonian  werwolves  were  initiated  by 
draining  a  cup  of  beer  specially  prepared,  and  repeating  a  set 
formula.  Ralston  in  his  Songs  oj  the  RiusUm  People  gives  the 
form  of  incantation  still  familiar  in  Russia.  Various  expedients 
also  existed  for  removing  the  beast-shape.  The  simplest  was 
the  act  of  the  enchanter  (operating  either  on  himself  or  on  a 
victim);  another  was  the  removal  of  the  animal  girdle.  To 
kneel  in  one  spot  for  a  hundred  years,  to  be  reproached  with 
being  a'  werwolf,  to  be  saluted  with  the  sign  of  the  aoss,  or 
addressed  thrice  by  baptismal  name,  to  be  struck  three  blows 
on  the  forehead  with  a  knife,  or  to  have  at  least  three  drops  of 
Uood  drawn  were 'also  effectual  cures.  In  other  cases  the 
tnnsformatmn  was  supposed  to  be  accomplished  by  Satanic 
agency  voluntarily  submitted  to,  and  that  for  the  most  loathsome 
ends,  in  particular  for  the  gratification  of  a  craving  for  human 
flesh.  "  The  werwolves,"  writes  Richard  Verstegan  {Restitution 
§f  Duofed InicUigenee,  1628), "  are  certayne  sorcerers,  who  having 
anno3mted  their  bodies  with  an  oyntment  which  they  make  by 
the  instinct  of  the  deviQ,  and  putting  on  a  certayne  inchaunted 
girdle,  doe  not  ondy  unto  the  view  of  others  seeme  as  wolves, 
bvt  to  their  owne  thinking  have  both  the  shape  and  nature  of 
wolfcs,  so  long  as  they  weare  the  said  girdle.  And  they  do 
dispose  themselves  as  very  wolves,  in  wourrying  and  killing,  and 
BMSt  of  humane  creatures."  Such  were  the  views  about  lycan- 
thzopy  current  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  when 
Vcntegan  wrote.  France  in  particular  seems  to  hiive  been 
XXVin  9* 
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(  Wesley  of  bdaad  wished  to  adopt  his  young  kinsman,  but 

^is  oSa  was  declined  and  the  estates  were  left  to  Richard 

'ey  on  condition  that  he  assumed  the  name  Wesl^.    The 

■-■f  WdlingtMi  was  Collar's  grandson,  and  appears  in  the 

'  t  for  sSoo  as  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wesley.    Charles  Wesley 

'  to  Christ  Church  in  1726.    John  had  become  feUow 

c  previous  March.    Chaiies  lost  his  first  twelve 

ev»^.  ri  in  **  divnaioBS,"  but  whilst  John  was  acting 

fa  ^ .  i  '^t^  Ids  brother  "  awoke  out  of  his  lethargy." 

ordiftar/  .  ^  ^'^  o^^  students  to  go  with  him  to  the 

circunMi x'  ' "?  led  a  young  gentleman  of  Christ  Church 

most  it)*xp.  "^cw  aet  of  Methodists  sprung  up." 

^hile  this  lyr . .  '  hrough  the  univeiaity  and  Oxford 

was  at  its  h<  .y  In  1755  Charles  Wesley  was 

at  Bordeaux,  in  |/ .  '  '^^r  to  Georgia  as  secretary  to 

an  insane  deluiion  '  ,  horpe,  the  Governor.    The 

ceased  to  be  rcgatfiw*  ''nduring  many  hardships 

his  pre-Christianic  po-.,. , ,  '  -  Enghmd  on  July  the 

as  which  he  still  survtv.V  February  1738  John 

Prussia.  Livonia  and  Llih«a' '      '  '-^  *^»*«  ^  *>«^^ 

Magnus  and  Majolus,  tbe  w«  "  After  his  evan- 

far  more  destructive  than  "  inT"  '    '  ' '^  ^^  became 

heterodoxy  appears  from  IheiJ!^  *"  -  «  •'x>"^  ^Soo 

accursed  college  "of  those  "dST.''  '  -  ^  ton  held 

the  divine  law."    In  EngUndwL!!  "-''-  .  'o  be 

of  the  17th  century  the  puii^m«7'  I"^""  -  o^ 

zealously  prosecuted  by  James  1    tL      ^""''  > 

extinct  that  that  pious  monarch  wii  tLSi  ^-  ->  ' 

Ub.  in.)  to  regard  "  warwoolfes  "  m  vS^^*"^  ''-*  ' 

by  "  a  naturall  superabundance  of  meuSJhol??,^-  "  ^ 

creatures,  such  as  the  cat,  the  hare  and  thewwli 


the  malignant  sorcerer  to  transform  himi*!!  tl?'  '1"-^*'  * 
firmly  bcUeved  to  avail  himself  of  thol?  .I!!^'  ^'^  ^  •! 


witch-animals  still  survives  among  the  ruJ^H^  *^-^' - 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  «»ucatM  tUt^  ^ 

The  werwolves  of  the  Christian  dispensation  were  not  tw«. 
all  heretics,  all  viciously  disposed  towards  mankind  "  iS**^.*'' 
to  Baronius,  in  the  year  617,  a  number  of  wohrcs  nrl!I«"^! 
themselves  at  a  monastery,  and  tore  in  pieces  sevcralfH 
who  entertained  heretical  opinions.    The  wolves  sent  hv<^ 
tore  the  sacrilegious  thieves  of  the  army  of  Francesco  Ma^ 
duke  of  Urbino,  who  had  come  to  sack  the  treasure  of  the  hS^ 
house  of  Loreto.  A  wolf  guarded  and  defended  from  the  wild 
beasts  the  head  of  St  Edmund  the  martyr,  king  of  England 
St  Oddo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  assailed  in  a  pilgrimage  by  foxes 
was  delivered  and  escorted  by  a  wolf"  (A.  dc  Gubernatis' 
Zootopcal  Mythology,  1872,  vol.  ii.  p.  145).    Many  of  the  wcn 
wolves  were  most  innocent  and  God-fearing  persons,  who  suffered 
through  the  witchcraft  of  others,  or  simply  from  an  unhappy 
fate,  and  who  as  wolves  behaved  In  a  truly  touching  fashion 
fawning  upon  and  protecting  their  benefactors.    Of  this  sort 
were  the  **  Bisdaveret "  in  Marie  de  France's  poem  (c.  1200), 
the  hero  of  "  William  and  the  Wcre-wolf  "  (translated  from 
French  into  English  about  1350),  and  the  numerous  princes 
and  princesses,  knights  and  ladies,  who  iqppear  temporarily 
in  beast  form  m  the  MUrcken  of  the  At3ran  nations  generally. 
Nay,  the  power  of  transforming  others  into  wild  beuts  was 
attributed  not  only  to  malignant  sorcerers,  but  also  to  Christian 
saints.    "  Omnes  angeli,  boni  et  maH,  ez  virtute  naturali  habent 
potestateni  transmutandi  corpora  nostra,"'  was  the  dictum  of 
St  Thomas  Aquinas.    St  Patrick  transformed  Vereticus,  king  of 
Wales,  into  a  wolf;  and  St  Natalia  cursed  an  illustrious  Iridi 
family,  with  the  result  that  each  member  of  it  was  doomed  to 
be  a  wolf  for  seven  years.    In  other  talcs  the  divine  agency  Js 
stiH  more  direct,  whOe  in  Russia,  again,  men  are  supposed  to 
become  werwdves  through  incuiring  tbe  wrath  of  the  deviL 

LtTSRATxrRB.~-In  the  numeroas  medieval  works  directed  to  the 
■tody  of  aoreery  and  witchcraft,  the  contemponineoos  phases  of 
lycaathropy  occupy  a  ofomtoent  place.  In  addition  to  the  authors 
who  have  been  aueaay  mentioned,  the  following  may  be  named 
as  giving  special  attention  to  thu  subject:  Wier,  De  praesti^is 
daemonum  (Amsterdam,  1563);  Bodin,  Dimonomanie  des  sorcters 
(Paris,  1580);  Boguet,  Diuoitrs  du  sorcitrt  (Lyons,  and  cd.  1608); 
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Lancre,  TMeam  de  fmeondanet  ie  wutmais  awgu  (Ftris.  -1613); 
Padlus,  De  operaHaite  datmomnm'  (Fam,  1615);  see  also  Glanvil, 
Sadducismus  trimmpkatus,  for  the  Engtidi  equhraknts  of  lycan- 
thropy.  Treatises  soldy  confined  to  lycasthropy  are  rare  both  ia 
medieval  and  in  modeni  times;  bat  a  few  are  well  known,  as,  for 
instancr,  those  of  Bourqudot  and  Nynaidd,  D»  la  lycamlkrppie 


186$).   Also  the  bibliography  to  LTCAMTHBonr,  and  Andree,  Eikno- 
traMUuke  ParaiUUm,  lit  series,  6»-«o;  Tybr,  Primilwe  CwUmn,  L; 
P.  bebUlot,  TradiUou*  de  la  HatUa-Brdagme,  i-  289. 
(N.  wTt.;  J.  F.  M'L.) 

WBSEU  JOHANX  RUCHBAT  VOX  (d.  1481),  Gennan 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Obtfwesel  eufy  in  the  xsth  centuiy.  lie 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  humanist  move- 
ment in  Germany,  and  to  have  had  some  intercouxse  and  i^m- 
pathy  with  the  teaders  of  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia.  Erfurt 
was  in  his  day  the  headquarters  of  a  humanism  which  was 
both  devout  and  opposed  to  the  realist  meta{^ysic  and  the 
Thomist  theology  which  prevailed  in  the  univcxaities  of  Cologne 
and  Heiddberg.  Wcsel  was  one  of  the  prcrfessors  at  Erfurt 
between  1445  and  1456,  and  was  viGe-rector  in  X458W  In  1460 
he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Mainz,  in  1463  at  Vfonas,  and 
in  X479,  when  an  old  and  worn-out  man,  he  was  brougjit  before 
the  Dominican  inquisitor  Gerhard  Elten  of  Cologne.  The  charges 
brought  against  him  took  a  theological  turn,  though  they  were 
probably  prompted  by  dislike  of  his  philosophical  views.  They 
were  chiefly  based  on  a  treatise,  De  indidgetUiis,  which  he  had 
composed  while  at  Erfurt  twenty-five  years  before.  He  had 
also  written  De  potataU  cccUsiastica,  He  died  under  sentence  of 
imprisonment  for  life  in  the  Augustioian  convoit  in  liainz  in  1481. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  theolo^cal 
position  of  Wesd.  Ullmann  claims  him  as  a  "  reformer  before 
the  Reformation,"  but,  while  he  mastered  the  formal  prindple 
of  Protestantism,  that  scripture  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith^  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  that  be  had  that  experimental  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  Reformation  thecdogy. 
He  hdd  that  Christ  is  men's  righteousness  in  so  far  as  they  are 
guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  love  towards  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  their  hearts,  which  clearly  shows  that  he  Idd  the 
medieval  idea  that  justification  is  an  habitual  grace  implanted 
in  men  by  the  gracious  act  of  God.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
protested  against  certain  medieval  ccdesiastical  ideas  which 
he  held  to  be  excrescences  enoneously  gmfted  on  Christian 
faith  and  practice.  He  objected  to  the  whole  aystem  of  indulg- 
ences; he  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  on  the  ground 
that  the  church  contains  withhi  it  sinners  as  well  as  saints; 
he  insisted  that  papal  authimty  could  be  uphdd  only  when  the 
pope  remained  true  to  the  evangd;  and  be  hdd  that  a  sharp 
distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  ecclesiastical  sentences 
and  punishments,  and  the  judgments  oi  God. 

The  best  account  of  Wesd  is  to  be  found  in  K.  Ullmann's  Reforwten 
before  the  Refermaiieu.  His  tract  on  IndtUuntes  is  published  in 
Wakb's  Monumenta  Medii  Aeei^  vol.  i.,  while  a  report  of  his  trial 
is  g^ven  in  Ortuin  GfUius's  Fasciculus  rerum  ex^tendarum  el 
fuiiendarum  \tA.  by  Browne,  London,  1690),  ana  d*Argentr6*8 
CoUeetie  JMdietontm  de  novis  errerilna  (Paris,  1738).  See  abo  Otto 
Clemen's  art.  in  Herzog-Hauck's  Xealeneykhpadiefir  pnt.  Tkeohgk 
und  Kircke  (3rd  ed.,  Ldpzig.  1908).  zxL  127. 


^  WEBBU  a  fortxcsB  town  of  Gennany,  in  the  Praasian  pravince 
of  Westphalia  at  the  cooflueace  of  the  Rhine  and  the  lippe, 
46  m.  S  W.  of  Mflnster  and  35  m.  N.W.  of  Duisbuig.  Fop.(i9os) 
35i237  (43%  Protestants),  induding  a  ooosideraUe  gamsoa. 
There  is  a  junction  of  five  lailway  lines,  and  the  Rhine  is  crossed 
by  a  large  railway  bridge  and  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  Inner 
fine  of  fortifications  was  raxed  in  1890,  and  the  defensive  wozks 
now  oonsist  only  of  the  dtadd  and  three  detadied  forts,  one  of 
which,  Foit  BlOcfaer,  serves  as  a  Ute^de-potU  on  the  kf  t  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Wesd  contains  some  quaint  old  houses,  and  a  town 
hall,  dating  from  r396,  with  an  ehiborate  facade,  and  containing 
a  vaioable  aJlection  of  old  sflver  plate.  The  large  Protestant 
church  of  St  WaDibrord  has  a  choir,  built  r434-x536.  which  is 
one  of  the  noblest  (jothic  structures  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  a 
modem  nave  (1982-96).    The  Matlrtia  cfaurdi  dates  from 


1499-iATl'  The  two  Roman  Catholic  diuidies,  the  castl^ 
now  the  commandant's  house  (built  in  1417),  the  Berliner  Tor-~ 
Berlin  gate — (built  in  1733  and  recently  xcstcMed),  the  Lower- 
Rhenish  museum  of  antiquities  and  the  modem  gymnasium 
and  militaiy  hoqntal,  are  among  the  other  chief  building*  Wesd 
curies  on  a  oonsSderable  trade  in  giain,  timber,  colonial  goods, 
tobacco,  Ac,  facilitated  by  new  harbour  accommodatian  and 
wharves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lippe.  It  has  manufactures  ol 
wire,  leaden  pipes  and  other  metal  goods,  cement,  sugar,  ftc 

Wesd,  formerly  known  as  Lippemunde,  was  one  of  the  points 
from  wUdi  Charlemagne  directed  his  c^ierations  agamst  the 
heathen  Saxons.  Incoiporated  in  1341,  it  became  a  flourishing 
oommerdal  town,  and  though  repeatedly  subject  to  the  counts 
of  Qeves,  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  as  late 
as  Z531  a  free  imperial  axy.  It  wasoccupiedby  the  Spaniaids  in 
1614,  by  the  Dutdi  in  1639,  by  the  French  m  1673,  abo  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  in  1805,  and  was  ceded  to  Prussia  m. 
i8r4.  A  monument  outside.the  town  oommemorates  eleven  of 
Ferdinand  vm  Sdiill's  officers  who  were  shot  here  on  the  i6th 
of  September  1809  after  their  unsncoessf ul  attempt  at  Stialsund. 
Wesd  is  occasionally  qwken  of  as  Unterwcsd,  to  distiogiBsh 
it   faom   Oberwesel,   a  small    town   on   the    Rhine,   above 

,  St  Goex.- 

See  Gantcswdler,  Ckremk  der  Sladl  W<sel  (Wesel.  1881),  ana 
RdnhoU,  Verfassm^sgesckidOe  Wesels  (BresUu.  18S8). 

WRSBR  (O.  Ctr,  Visuracka,  Wisura,  LaL  Yisurps\  one 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  Germany,  formed  by  the  union  qH  the 
Werra  and  the  Fulda  at  Mtinden,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  flowing  generally  north  and  entering  the  North  Sea 
bdow  Bremerfaaven,  between  Jade  Bay  and  the  cstuaxy  of  the 
Elbe.  The  mouth  is  170  m.  from  MOnden,  but  the  winding 
course  of  the  river  is  370  m.  long;  if  the  measurement  be  made 
from  the  source  of  the  Werra,  in  the  Thuxinger  Wald,  the  total 
length  of  the  stream  is  440  m.  At  MQnden  the  river  surface  is 
380  ft.  above  sea-levd;  the  most  rapid  fall  in  its  course  is  be- 
tween Karlshafen  and  Minden  in  Westphalia.  Neariy  the  entire 
course  of  the  Weser  lies  in  Prussia,  but  it  also  touches  part  of 
Brunswick  and  Lippe,  and  after  flos^ng  through  Bremen  expands 
into  an  estuaiy  separating  the  dudiy  of  Oldenburg  from  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hanover.  Between  Miinden  and  Mcndeii 
its  course  lies  through  a  picturesque  valley  flanked  by  irregular 
and  disjointed  ranges  of  hills  (Reinhardswald,  Sollioger  Wald, 
Weser  Hills,  &c.);  but  after  it  emerges  from  these  mountains 
by  the  narrow  pass  called  the  "  Porta  Wcstfah'ca,"  near 
Minden,  its  banks  become  flat  and  uninteresting.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  varies  from  no  yds.  at  Miinden  to  3  so  yds.  at 
Minden,  350  yds.  at  Bremen,  i\  m.  at  Elsfleth  and  7I  m.  at  its 
entrance  into  the  sea. 

The  Weser  on  the  whole  is  shallow,  and  navwation  above  Bremen 
is  sometimes  interrupted  bv  drought.  Until  1894  the  fairway  tt|>  to 
Bremen  had  a  minimum  aepth  of  little  over  8  ft.;  thereafter  im- 
portant works  were  undertaken,  the  minimum  depth  was  made  18  ft^ 
and  the  importance  of  Bremen  as  a  port  was  greatly  enhanced. 
Boats  of  3SO  tons  can  ascend  generally  as  Car  as  MQndcn.  A  system 
of  waterways  (the  Gccste  and  Hadelncr  canals,  meeting  one  another 
at  Bederkesa)  connects  the  estuary  of  the  Weser  with  that  of  the 
Elbe;  a  canal  between  the  Hunte  and  the  Leda  gives  cbnnesdoa 
with  the  Ems.  On  the  upper  Weser  (above  Bremen)  the  navigation, 
which  is  interrupted  by  occasintal  rapids,  is  assisted  by  locks  and 
weiiv.  The  prindpal  tributaries  oh  the  right  are  the  AUer,  WOmme, 
Drepte,  Lane  and  Geeste,  and  on  the  left  the  ETiemri,  Nethe,  Emraer, 
Werra,  Aue  and  Hunte.  The  Werra  and  Fulda  are  both  navigable 
when  they  unite  to  form  the  Weser,  the  Fulda  bring  canuiaed 
between  CamA  and  the  town  of  Fulda  for  a  distance  of  17^  m.;  the 
AUer,  Wfimme,  (Geeste  and  Hunte  are  also  navigable.  Bdow  the 
junctioo  of  the  Hunte  the  Weser,  hitherto  a  single  stream,  u  divided 
mto  several  dunaeb  by  idands.  The  Weser  drains  a  basin  ecdmated 
at  18,530  St],  m. 

The  navigation  of  the  Weser  was  long  hampered  by  the  various 
and  vexatious  claims  and  rwhts  of  the  different  states  through 
whose  territories  it  ran.  Before  1866  the  joint  stream,  including 
4he  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  dianged  its  ruler  no  less  than  thirty-five 
rimes  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  In  1833,  however,  a  treaty  was  nude 
establishing  a  £ated  toll  and  a  tinlform  system  of  management:  this 
was  further  improved  in  1856  and  l86^;  and  when  jPrusda  took 
possession  of  Hanover  and  Hesse-Nassau  in  1866  the  diief  difficulties 
m  the  way  of  organiringthe  river-trade  disappeared.  The  principal 
town  on  the  Weser  is  BfopMa,    Other  towns  past  which  it  floM 
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Ufwu  ilMfii  ftmi  tiff  Mft  Am  Kufaksfca.  Htater.  Holmuwiea, 
BodcnweracTi  Hameliii  Rinteln.Vlotho,  Mifiden,9tolna»u*NienbutSt 
Vcgcaack,  Eli^eth,  Bmke,  GeeMemftnde  and  Bmnerfaaven.  The 
Wcser  gave  name  to  a  department  in  the  short-lived  IdDgdom  of 
Wtatphaiia:  the  chief  town  was  OmabrOck. 

r  iraSLBT  (FAMILy).  The  Wesley  family  sptang  from  Welfwe, 
near  Wells  in  Somerset.  Their  pedigree  has  hten  traced  back 
to  Guy,  whom  Athelstad  ibade  &  thane  about  938.  One  branch 
of  the  family  settled  in  IreUnd.  Sir  Herbeit  Westky  of  West- 
leigii,  Devon,  married  EUaabeth  Wellesley  of  Dtogan  in  Iidand. 
Tbeir  third  son,  Bartholomew,  studied  both  medldne  and  theo- 
logy at  Oxford,  and,  in  1619,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
CoUey  of  Kiklare.  In  1660  he  held  tha  rectories  of  Catlienton 
and  Chairaouth  in  Dorset  vahied  at  £35,  lot.  per  annitm.  He 
was  ^ted  in  1662  and  gained  his  living  as  a  doctor*  He  wu 
buried  at  Lyme  Re^  on  Febnuuy  isth,  1670. 

His  son,  JoHM  WESTtcT,  griiddfather  of  the  fouiider  of 
Methodism,  was  bom  In  1636  end  studied  at  New  Inn  Hall, 
Oxford,  where  he  became  profident  in  Oriental  languages  and 
won  the  special  regard  of  John  Owen,  then  vicenihanceUor. 
Cfomwell's  Triers  approved  ham  as  minister  of  Winterbom- 
Whitchurch,  Dorset,  in  1658.  The  following  year  he  married 
the  daughter  of  John  White,  the  patriarch  of  Dorchester.  In 
1661  he  was  committed  to  prison  for  refusing  to  use  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  His  candour  and  zeal  made  a  deq>  im- 
pfcssion  on  Gilbert  Ironside  the  elder,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  with 
whom  be  had  an  Interview.  He  was  ejected  in  i66s  aftd  became 
n  Nonconformist  pastor  at  Poole.  He  died  in  1678;  bis  widow 
•urnvcd  him  for  3s  years.  One  of  his  sons,  Matthew,  became 
t  surgeon  in  London,  where  he  died  In  1737. 

Anotber  son,  Samuel,  was  trained  in  London  for  the  Koncon- 
iormist  ministry,  but  changed  his  views,  and,  in  August  1683, 
entered  Exeter*  College,  Oxford,  as  a  sizar.  He  dropped  the 
"  t  "  m  his  name  and  returned  to  what  be  said  was  the  original 
speOittg,  Wesley.  In  1689  he  was  ordained  and  married  Susanna, 
youngest  daughter  of  Dr  Samud  Annesley,  vicar  of  St  Giles, 
Cripple^e,  and  nephew  of  the  xst  earl  of  Anglesea.  Annesley 
l^ve  op  his  living  In  i66s  and  formed  a  congregation  in  Little 
St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  where  he  was  honoured  as  the  St  Paul 
of  tbe  Nonconformists.  Samuel  Wesley  was  appointed  rector 
of  Soutb  Qrmsby  in  1691,  and  moved  to  Epworth  in  1697.  He 
bad  nineteen  children,  of  whom  eight  died  in  infancy.  His 
lawksB  parishioners  could  not  endure  his  faithful  preaching, 
and  in  1705  he  was  confined  in  Lincoln  Castle  for  a  small  debt, 
Two-thiids  of  his  parsonage  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1702  and 
in  1769  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  He  managed  to  rebuild  the 
rectory,  but  his  resources  were  so  heairily  strained  that  thirteen 
years  later  it  was  only  half  furnished.  Samuel  Wesley  was  a 
busy  author.  At  Oxford  in  2685  he  wrote  a  volume  of  poems 
bearing  tbe  strange  title  Maggois.  He  wrote  a  Life  0/  CkrisI 
m  verse  (1693),  The  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in 
Verse  (1701?),  a  noble  Letter  to  a  Curate^  full  of  strong  sense  and 
ripe  experience,  and  Dissertations  pn  the  Booh  of  Job  (x735)> 
He  ified  at  Epworth  in  1735.  Susanna  Wesley  died  at  the 
Foundery,  London,  in  1742  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

Their  eldest  son,  Samuel  Wesley  (1690-1739),  was  born  in 
London,  entered  Westminster  School  in  1704,  became  a  Queen's 
■cbolar  in  1707  and  in  X7X1  went  up  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  retnmed  to  Westminster  as  head  usher,  took  orders  and 
enjoyed  tbe  intimate  friendship  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  Harley 
earl  of  Oxford,  Addison,  Swift  and  Prior.  He  became  head- 
master of  Blundell's  School  at  Tiverton  in  1732  and  died  there 
on  the  6th  of  November  1739.  He  was  a  finished,  classical 
fcbolar,  a  poet  and  a  devout  man,  but  be  was  never  reconciled 
to  tbe  Methodism  of  his  brothers.  His  poems,  published  in 
S736,  fcached  a  second  edition  in  X743,  and  were  reprinted  witb 
new  poems,  notes  and  a  Life  by  W.  Nichols,  in  i86a. 

Cbasles  Wesley  (X707-X788)  was  the  eighteenth  child  of 
tbe  Rector  of  Epworth,  and  was  saved  from  the  fire  of  1709 
by  bis  nurse.  He  entered  Westmiostcr  School  in  17x6,  became 
a  King's  Scholar  and  was  captain  of  the  school  in  1725.  He 
was  a  plucky  boy,  and  won  the  Ufo'bng  friendship  of  the  future 
Ctrl  ti  Mansfield  by  figbitng  baitke  on  his  behalf.    Caxrct 
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Wesley  of  Ireland  wished  to  adopt  his  young  Unaman,  but 
this  oiEFer  was  declined  and  the  estates  were  left  to  Richard 
CoUey  on  condition  that  he  assumed  the  name  Wesley.  Tbe 
duke  of  WeUingion  was  CoUey's  grandson,  and  appears  in  the 
Army  List  for  1800  as  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wesley.  Charles  Wesley 
was  elected  to  Christ  Church  in  X  7  26.  John  had  become  fellow 
of  Linoobi  the  previous  March.  Charles  lost  his  first  twelve 
months  at  Oxford  in  "  diversions,"  but  whilst  John  was  acting 
as  their  father's  curate,  his  brother  "  awoke  out  of  his  lethargy." 
He  persuaded  two  or  three  other  students  to  go  with  him  to  the 
weekly  sacrament.  This  led  a  young  gentleman  of  Christ  Church 
to  excbUm:  "  Here  is  a  new  set  of  MethodisU  qwung  up." 
The  luune  quickly  tpmnd  through  tbe  univenity  and  Oxford 
Methodism  began  lu  course.  In  1735  Charles  Wesley  was 
prdained  and  went  with  his  brother  to  Georgia  as  secretary  to 
Colonel,  afterwards  General,  Oglethorpe,  the  Governor.  The 
work  proved  uncongenial,  and  after  enduring  many  hardships 
bis  health  f aOed  and  he  left  Frederica  for  England  on  July  the 
s6th,  1736.  He  hoped  to  return,  but  in  February  1738  John 
Wedey  came  home^  and  Charles  found  that  his  state  of  health 
made  it  necessary  to  resign  his  secretaryship.  After  his  evan- 
gelical conversion  on  Whit  Sunday  (May  sxst,  1738),  he  became 
the  poet  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  He  wrote  about  6500 
hymns.  They  vary  greatly  in  merit,  but  Canon  Overton  held 
him,  taking  C|ucntity  and  quality  into  consideration,  to  be 
"  the  great  hymn-writer  of  all  ages."  Their  early  volumes  of 
poetry  bear  tbe  names  of  both  brothers,  but  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  orifl^nal  hymns  were  by  Charles  and  the 
translations  by  John  Wesley.  Poetry  was  like  another  sense 
to  Charles,  and  be  was  busy  writing  verse  from  his  conversion 
up  to  his  death-bed  when  he  dictated  to  his  wife  his  last  hnes, 
"  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme."  For  some  years  he  took 
a  fuU  lAftre  In  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  Methodist  itiner- 
ancy, and  was  often  a  remarkably  powerful  preacher.  After 
his  marriage  in  1749  h»  work  was  chiefly  confined  to  Bristol, 
where  be  then  lived,  and  London.  He  moved  to  London  in 
X77X  and  died  in  Marylebone  on  March  the  a9th,  X788.  He  waa 
stroni^  opposed  to  his  brother's  ordinajtions,  and  refused  to 
be  bufted  at  City  Road,  because  the  ground  there  was  uncon- 
secrated.  He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Marylebone  Old 
Chmch,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  unconaecrated  also. 

Charies  Wesley  married  Sarah  Gwyime,  daughter  of  a  Welsh 
magistrate  living  at  Garth,  on  April  8th,  1749.  She  died  in 
X822  at  the  age  of  ninety-six.  Five  of  their  children  died  as 
infants  and  are  buried  in  St  James's  Churchyard,  Bristol  Their 
surviving  daughter  Sarah,  who  was  enga^  in  literary  work, 
died  unmarried  in  1828.  Charles  Wesl^,  Junr.  (X759-X834) 
was  organist  of  St  George's,  Hanover  Square.  He  published 
Six  Concertos  for  the  Organ  and  Barp  in  1778.  He  also  died 
unmarried.  Samuel,  the  younger  brother  (X766-1837),  was  even 
more  gifted  than  Charles  as  an  organist  and  composer;  he 
was  aho  a  lecturer  on  musical  subjects.  Two  of  his  sons  were 
Dr  Wesley,  sub-dean  of  the  Ch^xl  Royal,  and  Dr  Samuel 
Sebastian    Wesley    (i8io-x876y,  the   famous   composer  and 

orranist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral 

BiBUOcaAPHY. — ^A  volume  of  Charles  Wesley  s  sermons  with 
memoir  appeared  in  18 16.  Lives  by  Thomas  Jackson  (1841)  and  Tohn 
Telford  (1886).  Jounial  and  Letters  with  Notes  by  Thomas  Jackson 
(1849);  The  Early  Journal  (1736-1739)  with  additional  matter 
(1910);  Poetical  vorks  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  (13  vols..  1868): 
Methodist  Hymn  Booh  Illustrated  bv  J.  Telford  (1906):  Adam 
Clarke's  Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  Family  [1827) iX)<jvt*» Biographical 
History  ^  the  Wesley  Family  (1832);  G.  J.  Stevenson,  Memorials  of 
the  Wesley  Family  (1876);  Tyerman's  J4fe  and  Times  of  Samuel 
Wesley,  MJi,  (1866).  Q.  T*.) 

WESLEY,  JOHN  (X703-X79X),  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Epworth  Rectory  on  the  17th  of  June  (O.S.)  1703.  He  was 
tbe  fifteenth  child  of  Samuel  and  Susanna  Wesley  (see  Wesley 
Family).  His  mother's  training  laid  tbe  foundation  of  his 
character,  and  under  her  instruction  the  children  made  remark* 
able  progress.  On  February  9,  1709,  the  rectory  was  burnt 
down,  and  the  children  had  a  narrow  escape.  On  tbe  duke 
of  Buckingham's  nomination.  Wesley  was  for  nx  years  a  pupil 
at  Charterhouse^    la  June  1720  he  went  up  to  Christ  Church. 
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Oxfbcd,  with  an  annuil  aDomiKC  oF  £(o  ta  %  Cbinabouie 
■cboUr.  Hii  boltb  wu  poor  tod  be  found  it  bud  to  keep 
out  of  debt,  i>ut  lie  mide  good  use  of  ikls  opponunitie*.  A 
■clieiiM  irf  itudy  whldi  be  drer  op  lor  1711  witb  ■  time-table 
(or  tacb  day  d(  tbe  week  ia  still  la  be  ven  !d  bit  eariiot  diaiy, 
wbkb  beoune  tbe  properly  of  Mr  George  Slampe  of  Great 
Giinuby.  Tlie  diacy  luns  from  Apiil  5,  i?);,  to  February  19. 
1717.  A  friend  describe  Wohy  at  tliia  tiroe  aa  "  a  young 
fcDow  of  the  EtMM  danica]  taste,  and  tbe  moat  liberal  and  manly 
aentlmtata."  He  wu  "  gay  and  ^ghily,  with  a  tnm  for  wit 
and  humour." 

The  standard  editioa  of  Wale/t  Jmmol  (i$oq)  his  tnmisbed 
Duch  Dcir  mileriil  for  this  poiod  of  Wesley's  niC,  the  Rev. 
N.  Cumock  having  unravdlcd  the  difficult  dpbei  and  sharthaad 
b  which  Woley's  tally  diiria  were  kept.  He  rocbed  tbe 
coDclusioD  that  the  re^ous  friend  nbo  directed  Weiley'a 
■tiention  to  the  writiiigi  of  Thomas  k  Kcmpis  and  Jenny 
Taylor,  in  ijij,  was  Miss  Betty  Kirkham,  whose  fatbcr  was 
lector  of  Stanlon  in  Cloucesleidiire.  Up  to  this  lime  Wesley 
says  be  bad  no  mtion  of  inward  holiness,  but  went  on  "  habitu- 
ally and  for  the  most  part  very  conlenUdly  in  some  or  rXhel 
known  sin,  indeed  with  some  intermission  and  short  struggles 
espedally  before  and  after  Holy  Communion,"  which  he  wsa 
obliged  (D  attend  three  limes  a  year.  On  Ihe  ijlhof  September 
nti  he  wss  ordained  deicon,  and  on  the  17th  ol  Mareb  173d 
was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln.  His  private  diaries,  seven  of 
which  are  in  Ihe  bands  of  Mr  Rusietl  J.  Cobnan  of  Norwich, 
contain  monthly  reviews  ol  Wesley's  reading.  It  covend  a 
iride  mnge,  and  be  nude  careful  notes  and  absliacts  of  it.  He 
generally  took  breakfast  or  tea  with  some  congenial  friend  and 
delisted  to  discuss  the  deepest  subjects.  At  tbe  coSca  house 
he  saw  tbe  5fafolor  and  other  periodidals.  He  loved  dding 
and  walking,  was  an  expert  swimmer  and  enjoycii  a  game  at 

He  preaclied  fre<[uenl|y  in  tbe  churdies  near  Oxford  in  tbe 
months  succeeding  hia  ordination,  and  jn  April  T716  be  obtained 
leave  from  his  colJcge  10  act  asjiis  fathfr's  curate.  The  new 
material  ia  the  Jmmal  describes  the  aim[^  matter  of  his  life. 
He  read  plays,  attended  the  vfllage  iaira,  shol  ploveia  in  Ihe 
frnland,  and  enjoyed  a  danre  with  bis  ajslere.  In  October 
he  returned  10  Oaford,  where  be  was  apptrialed  Greek  lecturer 
and  moderator  of  tbe  daaws.  He  gained  considerable  reputa> 
Uon  in  tbe  disputation  for  his  maaier'a  degree  in  February  1727. 
He  was  tiow  (tee  to  follow  his  own  course  ol  studies  and  began 
lo  km  hii  love  for  company,  imless  it  were  with  those  who 
were  drawn  tike  liinigeU  to  reli^on.  In  August  he  relumed  in 
Llncobuhire,  where  he  assisled  bb  father  till  November  i7>i). 
During  those  two  years  be  paid  three  visits  lo  tbe  univenily. 
In  the  summer  of  r7)4  he  wss  up  tor  two  nanlhs.  Alnot 
every  evening  found  him  with  the  little  sodely  which  had 
gathered  nnmd  Chariea, 

When  he  caow  into  nMrm  <d  November  be  was  recofolsed  as 
Ae  fotlier  oi  the  Holy  Qub.    It  met  at  firB  on  Suoday  eveainga, 

Mhtr  memlier.  '^ey  read  tbe  Creek  TeHament  and  ihe  diinci; 
filled  on  Wednesday  aaifiMiyirecivea  ilieljjrd'i  Supper  every 
w«k;  oqJ  brouA)  all  ihcir  life  under  iwitiir.  In  iiio  Winism 
Morgan,  BO  Irish  student,  viriicd  the  gaol  an 
was  a  great  ppenina  for  work  among  the  pr 
agreed  to  visii  the  Castle  twice  a  swk  and  1 
in  any  parish  wberv  the  clergyman  was  villlnj 
Wesley's  spirit  inM- •'"■-" —"  i™-si.i.  ...^ 

-^-'  -Vae  Heart.   ^ _  _._,  _. 

.  _r- .  -■  h  ■' conlain.  all  thai  1 
...,  and  loving  God  whh  an  , 
'e  already  dis|>layal  tfioK 


cislon  of  the  Hean.-'  preached  b< 
January  I7M-  [Pjp  '^.f^^  \ 
bm^wlWroK  alio 


rted  thai  IhfT 
/^"rheC^rr^m 


Weslev  had  not  ya  found  ibe  key  to  Ibe  ban  and  mnaekno  of 
his  hearers.  He  says.  "  From  tbe  year  171s  to  tng.  1  uiMLhed 
much,  but  saw  BO  fruit  Id  my  labour.    IndeerTlt  CDuUnct  beUiat  I 


From  Ihe  yar  1719 10  i;M,layiL, 

of  npentaace,  I  saw  a  inde  Inut.    But  rt  was  onlv  1 

wwder:  Kr  1  did  nal  pr«Kh  Uth  in  the  Ueod  at  _  — — — - 

Iruli  of  my  prncKmgTL«£m?buk  on  thesedaya  hi  1  TTT^wSn 
Icll  "IbeMethodialaalOidnd  were  all  one  bo^,  and.  salt  wo^ 
one  soul :  sealoua  for  the  reUgion  of  tbe  Bible,  of  tbe  Prlmtlivo 
Church,  atd,  ia  oonsegnHUB,  ol  tka  Chneh  ol  Eagtand:  aa  they 
're  scrqicuial  and  pcimhive  nlaa  thaa  aay 
earth."  The  nomba  of  Oilcicd  Hetho- 
i  nnibsbly  never  firjvdinj  tweny-Bve.  John 
cHanhinol  the  CoOealate  Chui^  of  Uanchener, 
g^lijgh  Chanlunani  Jum  Kervey,  author  eJ 

.   .  ,llu  Tn^t.aiiiTlimn  ndAigasit-,  Beaiaiahi 

Ingham,  whaliecUBe  the  YoikihinevanaeUst:  andTboauaBrDogfa- 
. .._ — . ■-    ""XUC;  were  members  o(  tbe  Hily 


nu,  aflerwaids  lecielary  ol  the  5.F.C^  were  menibers  of  Ibe  Holv 
Dub,  and  George  WbtUAdd  joined  h  on  the  en  of  the  Weileys' 
departure 'fv  Georgia. 

Wesley's  father  died  cm  April  ij,  lyj;,  tnd  ta  tbe  (oDowing 
October  John  and  Cbaile*  took  sblp  for  Geot^  with  Benjamhl 
Ingbam  and  Oiailei  Delamoite.  John  wxi  sent  out  {qr  tha 
Society  for  the  Fnpagation  of  the  Coapel,  and  hoped  to  lahonr 

rersatioca  with  Ihein  tbe  miimoD  waa  fonnd 
ible.  Tbe  cabin  of  tbe  "Simmonda"  became  s 
study  for  Ibe  four  Melbodiiti.  Tbe  oJm  oanfidence  of  Ihdr 
Moravian  lellow-paasengers  amid  the  Atlantic  sUmna  oon- 
vinced  Wesley  that  he  did  not  poiMM  the  faith  irhidi  «ta 
out  fear.  Closer  anpuintance  with  Ibeae  Gettnan  faienda  hi 
Savannah  deepened  tbe  iD^reasiiHL  Weal^  needed  hdp,  tot 
be  was  beset  by  difiiculiiei.  Mrs  HawUns  and  Mrs  Weldi 
polsonU  Ibe  mind  of  (Colonel  Ogletboipe  agsinsi  tbe  brotbeiv 
lor  a  lime.  Westey'i  attachment  to  Miss  Hopk^  also  led  to 
much  pain  and  disappointment.  AH  this  is  now  seen  mon 
daily  in  the  siaadard  edition  of  the  JaanaL  Vit^ty  wai  k 
itiS  Hi^  Churchman,  who  scrapuloosly  ftdlowed  every  detaS 
of  the  rubrics.  He  iosisled  co  K-piiiing  childiEa  by  trine 
immeisioni  and  refused  tbe  Communion  to  a  pimia  Gsman 
because  he  bad  not  been  baptized  by  a  mimsts'  who  had  been 
episcopally  ordained.  At  the  same  lime  he  was  f"~^**^  ct 
"  introdudog  Into  the  diurdi  and  si 

by  any  proper  judicalurc."    The  list  ol  g 

by  Wedey's  enemies  lo  the  Grand  Jury  M  Savannab  giva 
abundant  evidence  of  bis  imw^uying  lahoim  for  his  flock.  Tha 
foundation  of  his  future  work  as  tbe  faibff  <rf  Uetbodisi  bytnnody 
wss  laid  In  Georgia.  His  first  CtOaiion  of  Piaima  owl  Hyimi 
(Cbarlestown,  1737)  contains  five  of  liis  iati>mp4rablg  trusla- 
tlons  from  the  German,  and  en  ba  return  to  F-ngtaw,!  he  pub- 
lished another  CoUccfim  in  1738,  with  five  more  tnndatimii 
from  tbe  German  and  one  from  the  Spanish.  In  AptH  17JS 
Wesley  foimed  a  little  society  of  thbty  or  forty  of  iIk  -vijoua 
members  of  bis  congregatkn.  He  cdla  this  the  second  me  of 
Methodism,  the  first  being  at  Oxford  in  November  17>9.  Tie 
company  In  Savannah  met  every  Wednesday  evening  *'  in  orrlCT 
to  a  free  ctmversation,  begun  and  ended  with  siuging  and  pray^." 
A  aelect  company  of  these  met  at  tlie  parsonage  im  Sunday 
afietnoons.  In  1781  he  writes,"  I  cannot  but  obamnlhat  theae 
were  Ihe  first  rudimeati  of  tbe  Methodist  sodetlcs." 

In  Ibe  presence  of  such  facts  we  can  understand  the  significance 
of  Ihe  nristion  to  Ceoigia.  We^  put  down  meny  Kven 
things  against  himsdf  on  lbs  return  voyage,  ami  he  u«  after- 
wards that  even  then  he  had  the  njtb  of  a  servant  thou^  not 
that  ol  a  son.  In  London  lie  met  Peter  BAhlet  who  had  been 
ordained  by  Zliuendorf  for  worii  In  f»tnlin.  By  SChler 
Wesley  was  convinced  that  be  laded  "  that  faith  whenby  alone 
we  ate  saved."  On  Wednesday,  May  34,  1718,  be  went  to  > 
society  meeting  in  Aldei^ate  Street  when  Luthv'a  A^^ 
toUi£fu(lBte(itAissa«iiii  beJDKRuL    "  About  ■  «BUtN 
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bcfen  nine,  wUfe  W  «m  describiBg  the  chufle  wbkli  God 
vorks  in  the  heart  thnvgb  faith  in  Christ,  I  fdt  my  heart 
■ttmogely  wanned.  I  felt  I  did  tnnt  in  Christ,  Christ  alone, 
for  salvation;  and  an  assaianoe  was  ^ven  me  that  he  had 
taken  away  my  sins,  even  sitM,  and  saved  mt  from  Um  law 
of  sin  and  death."  Mr  Lecky  poinu  out  the  slgniflcanre  of  that 
event.  **  It  is  scarcdy  an  cxagiceration  to  say  that  the  scene 
which  took  place  at  that  hamble  meeting  in  Aldeisgste  Street 
forms  an  epoch  in  English  history.  The  conviction  which  then 
flashed  upon  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  moat  active  intellects 
in  England  is  the  true  sovrre  of  English  Methodism  "  {History 
af  Emgtand  in  Eighteenth  CeiUwry,  tL  558). 
.  Wedey  spoit  some  time  daring  the  summer  of  1738  in  visiting 
the  Moravian  settkment  at  Hernihuth  and  returned  to  London 
on  September  16, 1738,  with  his  faith  greatly  stieogtbened.  He 
preached  in  all  the  churches  that  were  open  to  him,  spoke  in 
many  religious  societies,  visited  Newgate  and  the  Oxford  prisons. 
On  New  Year's  Day,  1739,  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield  and  other 
friends  had  a  Love  Feast  at  Fetter  Lane.  In  February  Whit^ 
field  went  to  Bristol,  where  his  popularity  was  unbounded. 
When  the  churches  were  closed  against  him  he  spoke  to  the 
Kingswood  colliers  in  the  open  air,*  and  after  six  memorable 
weeks  wrote  urging  Wesley  to  come  and  take  up  the  work. 
Wesley  was  in  his  friend's  congregation  on  April  x,  but  says, 
"  I  could  scarcely  reconcile  myself  to  this  strange  way  of  presch- 
ing  in  the  fidds  . . .  having  been  all  my  life  (till  very  lately)  so 
tenacious  of  evefy  point  relating  to  decency  and  order,  that  I 
should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin,  if  it  had 
not  been  done  in  a  church."  Next  day  Wesley  followed  White- 
field's  example.  His  fears  and  prefudices  melted  away  as  he 
discerned  that  this  was  the  very  method  needed  for  reaching 
the  multitudes  living  in  almost  heathen  dsrknfsa  He  already 
bad  the  means  of  shepherding  those  who  were  imprassed  by  the 
preaching.  On  the  tst  of  May  1738  he  wrote  in  his  journal: 
"  This  evening  our  little  society  b^{an,  which  afterwards  met 
in  Fetter  Lane."  Among  its  "  fundamental  rules  "  we  find  a 
provision  for  dividing  the  society  into  bands  of  five  or  ten 
persons  who  spoke  freely  and  plainly  to  each  other  as  to  the 
*'  real  state  "  of  their  hearts.  The  bands  united  in  a  conference 
every  Wednesday  evening.  The  society  fiist  met  at  James 
Htttton's  shop, "  The  Bible  and  Sun,"  ViM  Street,  west  of  Tempfe 
Bar.  About  the  3Sth  of  September  it  moved  to  Fetter  Lane. 
Wesley  describes  this  as  the  third  beginning  of  Methodism. 
After  the  field  preaching  begsn  converts  multiplied.  They 
found  all  the  world  against  them,  and  Wesley  advised  them  to 
strengthen  one  another  and  talk,  together  as  often  as  they  could. 
When  he  tried  to  visit  them  at  their  homes  he  found  the  task 
beyond  him,  and  therefore  invited  them  to  meet  him  on  Thursday 
evenings.  This  meeting  was  held  in  the  end  of  1739  at  the 
Foundery  in  Moorfields  which  Wesley  had  Just  secured  as  a 
preaching  place.  Grave  disorders  had  arisen  in  the  society  at 
Fetter  Lane,  and  on  the  ssth  of  July  1740  Wesley  withdrew 
from  it.  About  35  men  and  4S  women  also  left  and  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  sodety  at  the  Foundery.  The  centenary  of  Method* 
ism  was  kept  in  1839,  a  hundred  years  after  the  society  first  met 
at  the  Foundery. 

Wesley's  headquarters  at  Bristol  were  fa  the  Horse  Fair, 
where  a  room  was  built  in  May  1739  for  two  religious  societies 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  Nicholas  Street  and 
Baldwin  Street.  To  meet  the  cost  of  this  Captain  Fox  suggested 
that  each  member  should  give  a  penny  per  week.  When  it 
wss  urged  that  some  were  too  poor  to  do  this,  he  replied, "  Then 
put  eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me;  and  if  thqr  can  ^ve  anything, 
well:  I  will  call  on  them  weekly,  and  if  they  can  give  nothing 
I  wfll  give  for  them  as  wdl  as  for  myidf."  Othea  followed 
his  cxami^  and  were-called  leaders,  a  name  given  as  early  as 
the  5th  of  November  X738  to  those  Who  had  charge  of  the  bands 
in  London.  Wesley  saw  that  here  was  the  very  means  he 
needed  to  watch  over  his  flock.  The  leaders  thus  became  a 
body  of  lay  pastors.  TlwBe  under  their  care  formed  a  class. 
It  proved  more  convenient  to  meet  together  and  this  gave 
opportunity  for  rdipons  oonveisation  and  payer.    As  the 
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sodiety  increased  Wesley  found  it  needed  "  still  greater  care  to 
separate  the  predous  from  the  vile."  He  therefore  arranged  to 
meet  the  classes  himself  every  quarter  and  gave  a  ticket  "  uiuler 
his  own  hand  "  to  eveiy  one  "  whose  seriousness  and  good 
conversation  "  he  found  no  reason  to  doubL  The  ticket  furnished 
an  ea^  means  for  guarding  the  meetings  of  the  sodety  againalt 
intrusion.  "Bands"  were  formed  for  those  who  wished  for 
closer  communion.  Lov»€easts  for  fellowship  and  testimony 
were  also  introduced,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
church.  Watchnights  were  due  to  the  suggestion  of  a  Kingswood 
collier  in  r740.  Wesley  issued  the  rules  of  the  united  sodeties 
in  February  1743.  Those  who  wished  to  enter  the  sodety  must 
have  "a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  to  be  saved  from 
their  sins."  When  admitted  they  were  to  give  evidence  of  their 
desire  for  salvation  **  by  doing  no  harm;  by  doing  good  of  every 
possible  sort;  by  attending  upon  all  the  means  of  grsce."  It 
was  expected  that  all  who  could  do  so  would  contribute  the 
penny  a  week  suggested  in  Bristol,  and  give  a  shiUing  at  the 
renewal  of  their  quarterly  ticket.  Wesley  had  at  first  to  take 
charge  of  the  contributions,  but  as  they  grew  larger  he  appointed 
stewards  to  receive  the  money,  to  pay  debu,  and  to  rdieve  the 
needy.  The  menaorable  arrangement  in  Bristol  was  made  a 
few  weeks  before  Wesley's  field  of  labour  was  extended  to  the 
north  of  England  in  May  x  743.  He  found  Newcastle  ripe  for  his 
message.  English  Christianity  seemed  to  have  no  power  to 
uplift  the  people.  Dram-drinking  was  spreading  like  an  epidemic. 
Freethinkers' duhs  flourished.  «*  The  old  religion,"  Lecky  says, 
"  seemed  everywhere  lonenning  round  the  minds  of  men,  and 
indeed  it  had  often  no  great  influence  even  on  iu  defenders." 
Some  of  the  dergy  in  oountiy  parishes  were  devoted  worken, 
but  special  seal  was  resented  or  disoouraged. 

The  doctrine  of  election  had  led  to  a  separation  between 
Whitefidd  and  the  Wesleys  in  X74x*  Wesley  believed  that  the 
grace  of  God  could  transform  every  lifie  that  reodved  it.  He 
preached  the  doctrine  of  consdoos  accq>taiioe  with  God  and 
daily  growth  in  holiness.  Victory  over  sm  was  the  goal  which 
he  set  before  all  his  people.  He  made  his  appeal  to  the  conscience 
in  the  clearest  language,  with  the  most  cogent  argument,  and 
with  an  the  weight  of  penmnal  conviction.  Hearers  like  John 
Nelson  fdt  as  though  every  word  was  aimed  at  thensdves. 
No  preacher  of  the  century  had  this  mastery  over  his  audiace. 
His  teaching  may  be  described  aa  EvangeUod  Arminianism  and 
its  standards  are  his  own  four  vdumes  of  sennons  and  his  N^kt 

.  Up  till  1743  Wesley's  work  was  chiefly  confined  to  London 
and  Bristol,  with  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages  or  the  placet 
which  lay  between  them.  On  hb  way  to  Newcastle  that  year 
Wesley  visited  Birstal,  where  John  Nelson,  the  stone-mason,  had 
already  been  working.  On  his  return  he  hdd  memorable 
services  in  the  churd^ard  at  Epworth.  Methodism  thn  year 
spread  out  from  Birstal  into  the  West  Riding.  Sodeties  were 
also  formed  in  Somerset,  Wilts,  Gloucestershire,  Ldcester, 
Warwickshixe,  Nottinghainshixe  and  the  south  6L  Yorkshire. 
In  the  summer  Charla  Wesley  visited  Wednesbury,  Leeds  and 
Newcastle^  Next  year  he  took  Cornwall  by  storm.  The  work 
in  London  was  prospering.  In  1743  Wesley  secured  a  west-end 
centre  at  West  Street,  Seven  Dials,  which  for  fifty  yean  had  a 
wonderful  history.  In  August  1747  Wesley  paid  lus  first  visit 
to  Irdand,  where  he  had  such  success  that  he  gave  more  than 
six  years  of  his  life  to  the  country  and  crossed  the  Irish  Chaimd 
forty-two  times.  Ireland  has  its  own  conference  presided  over 
by  a  delegate  from  the  British  conference.  Wesl^s  first  visit 
to  Scotland  was  in  1751.  He  paid  twenty-two  visits,  which 
stirred  up  aO  the  Scottish  churches. 

Such  cxtendoo  of  his  fidd  would  have  been  hnpoenble  had  oo( 
Weaky  been  helped  by  a  heroic  band  of  preachers.  Wedcy  aays: 
'*  Jotqih  Humphreys  was  the  firat  lay  preacher  that  aidtted  me  in 
England,  in  the  year  1738."  That  was  probably  hdp  in  the  Fetter 
Lane  Society,  for  Wtaley  then  had  no  preaching  place  <if  his  own. 
John  CoRnick,  the  hynm-writer  and  aduMrfmaiter  at  Kingswood, 
began  to  oreadi  there  in  I739>  Thomas  Maixwdl,  triio  was  Idt  to 
meet  and  pray  with  the  mcmberi  at  the  Foundety  during  the 
abtoKC  of  tne  Wesleya,  benn  to  preach.  Weslejr  humed  to  London 
to  duck  this  inegulaxity,  but  Us  mother  niged  mm  to  hear  Maxwell 
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for  hiiaadf .  and  he  soon  saw  that  sach  auritfancr  was  of  the  bigbesl 
value.  The  autobiographies  of  theae  early  Methodist  preachers  are 
among  the  claancs  of  the  Evangelical  RevivaL  As  the  work  ad> 
vancra  Wesley  held  a  conference  at  the  Foundery  in  1744.  Besides 
himself  and  his  brother,  four  other  denymen  were  present  and  four 
**  lay  btcthren."  It  was  agceed  that  *^iay  assistants  "  were  allow- 
able, but  only  in  cases  of  necespty.  This  necessity  grew  more  urgent 
every  year  as  Methodism  extended.  One  of  the  (>reachere  in  each 
circuit  was  the  "  assistant,"  who  had  geoefal  oversight  of  the  work, 
the  others  were  "  helpers."  The  cnoference  became  an  annual 
gathering  of  Wesley's  preachers.  In  the  early  conversations  doctrine 
took  a  prominent  place,  but  as  Methodism  spread  the  oversight  of 
its  growing  organization  occupied  nxne  time  and  more  attention. 
In  February  178^  Wesley's  deed  of  declaration  gave  the  conference 
a  legal  constitution.  He  naaaed  one  hundred  preachers  who  after 
his  death  were  to  meet  once  a  year,  fin  up  vacancies  in  their  number, 
appoint  a  president  and  secretary,  station  the  preachers,  admit 
proper  persons  into  the  ministry,  and  take  general  oversight  of  the 
societies.  In  October  1768.  a  Methodist  chapel  was  opened  in  New 
York.'  At  the  conference  of  1769  two  pceachers,  Richard  Boaxdman 
and  Jo8q>h  Pilmoor,  volunteered  to  go  out  to  take  chaise  of  the 
work.  In  1771,  Francis  Asbuiyj  the  Wesley  of  America,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  Methodism  grew  rapidly,  and  it  became  essential  to  pro- 
vide its  people  with  the  sacraments.  In  September  I3[84  Woley 
ordained  nis  clerical  helper,  Dr  Coke,  saperintoident  (or  bishop),  and 
instructed  him  to  ordain  Asbury  as  his  colleague.  Richard  Wbatooat 
and  Thomas  Vasey  were  ordasned  by  Wesley,  Coke  and  Creighton 
to  administer  the  sacraments  in  America.  Wesley  had  reached  the 
conclusion  in  1746  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  essentially  of 
one  order  («ee  Methodism,  sect.  "  United  States  "). 

He  told  his  brother  in  1785:  "I  firmly  believe  that  I  am  a 
acriptuial  hrtamm  as  much  as  any  man  in  England  or  in  Europe; 
for  the  uninlemipted  succession  I  know  to  be  a  f able,  iriiich  no 
man  ever  did  or  can  prove."  Other  ocdinations  for  t^  admini- 
stration of  the  sacraments  in  Scotland,  the  colonies  and  En^and 
followed.  The  interests  of  his  work  stood  first  with  Wesley. 
He  did  everjrthing  that  strong  words  against  separation  could 
do  to  bind  his  societies  to  the  Church  of  England;  he  also  did 
everything  that  legal  documents  and  ordinations  could  do  to 
secure  the  permanence  of  that  great  worit  for  which  God  had 
raised  him  up.  In  the  words  of  Canon  Overton  and  Rev.  F.  H. 
Relton  (JETul.  of  Eng.  Ck.  17 14-1800):  "  It  is  purely  a  modem 
notion  tiiat  the  Wealeyan  movement  ever  was,  or  ever  was  in- 
tended to  be,  eaccept  by  Wesley,  a  church  movpmenL"  Despite 
his  strong  sayings,  it  was  Wesley  w1k>  broke  the  links  to  the 
church,  for,  as  Lord  Mansfield  put  it, "  ordination  is  separation." 

Wesley's  account  of  his  itinerancy  is  given  in  his  famous 
Jountal,  of  which  the  first  part  appeared  about  1739.  Hr  Birrell 
has  called  it  "  the  most  amaring  record  of  human  exertion  ever 
penned  by  man."  It  is  certainly  Wesley's  most  picturesque 
biography  and  the  most  vivid  account  of  the  evangelical  revival 
that  we  possess.  The  rapid  development  of  his  work  made  a 
tremendous  strain  upon  Wcsk/s  powers.  He  generally  travdled 
about  5000  m.  a  year  and  preached  fifteen  sermons  a  week. 
He  had  constant  encounters  with  the  mob,  but  his  tact  and 
courage  never  failed.  His  rule  was  always  to  hxk  a  nob  in  the 
face.  Many  delicious  stories  are  told  of  his  presence  of  mind 
and  the  skilful  appeals  which  be  made  to  the  better  feeling  of 
the  crowd. 

Wesley's  writings  did  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  candid  men 
to  his  motives  and  his  methodSb  Besides  the  incomparaUe 
Journal,  his  Appnls  to  Mem  t^  Retwm  and  Rdipon  abo  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  effect  in  alli^^ing  prejudice  and  winning 
respect.  He  constantly  sought  to  educate  bis  own  people. 
No  man  in  the  rSth  century  did  so  much  to  create  a  taste  for 
good  reading  and  to  supply  it  with  bocdcs  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  pays  high  praise  to  Weskgr's  writings,  whkh 
went  "  straight  to  the  made  without  one  superfluous  flourish." 
As  a  sodal  reformer  Wesley  was  far  in  advance  of  hb  time. 
He  provided  work  for  the  deserving  pom,  supplied  them  with 
dothes  and  food  in  seasons  of  special  distress.  The  profits  on 
his  cheap  books  enabled  him  to  give  away  as  much  as  £1400  a 
year.  He  established  a  lending  stock  to  help  strug^Ung  business 
men  and  did  much  to  relieve  debton  who  bad  been  thrown  into 
prison.  He  opened  dispensaries  in  London  and  Bristol  and  was 
keenly  interested  in  medicine. 

Woley's  supreme  gift  was  his  genius  for  ocgvuaation.    He  was 


bynomeansignocaatofthis.  "I  know  thisis  the  peculiar  uleoft 
which  God  has  givot  me."  Wesley's  qiedal  power  lay  in  his 
quickness  to  avail  himself  of  drcumstanoes  and  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  those  about  him.  The  class-meeting,  the  love-feast, 
the  watch-night,  the  covenant  service,  leaders,  stewards,  lay 
preachers,  all  were  the  fruit  of  this  readiness  to  avail  faimsdf 
of  suggestions  made  by  men  or  events.  Wesley  skilfully  wove 
these  into  his  system,  and  kept  the  whole  machineiy  moving 
harmoniously.  He  inq[>ired  his  preachers  and  his  people  with 
his  own  spirit  and  made  eveiything  subordinate  to  his  over- 
mastering purpose,  the  qivead  of  scriptural  holinf«  throngbont 
the  land. 

In  175X  Wesfey  married  Mary  Vascille,  a  widow,  but  the  union 
was  unfortunate  and  she  finally  left  him.  John  Fletcher,  the 
vicar  of  Madeky,  to  whom  Wesley  had  turned  as  a  possiUe 
successor,  died  in  1785  Ife  had  gone  to  Wesley's  help  at  West 
Street  after  his  ordination  at  Whitehall  in  1757  and  had  been  erne 
<^  his  chief  allies  ever  since.  He  was  beloved  by  all  the  preacher^ 
and  his  Checks  to  Aniinomianism  show  that  he  was  a  courteous 
controversialist.  Charles  Wesley  died  three  years  after  Fletcher. 
During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  John  Wesley  reaped  the 
harvest  he  had  sown.  Honours  were  lavished  upon  him.  His 
people  hailed  eveiy  appearance  ammig  them  with  delight,  and 
his  visits  to  various  parts  of  the  country  were  public  holidays. 
BSs  interest  in  everything  about  him  continued  unabated.  He 
had  a  wealth  of  hai^y  stories  which  made  him  the  most  delightful 
of  companibos  in  the  homes  of  his  people.  Robert  Southey  never 
forgot  how  Wesl^  kissed  his  little  sister  and  put  his  hand  on  his 
head  and  blessed  him.  Alexander  Knox  says,  "  So  fine  an  old 
man  I  never  saw  1  The  Iuq>ptne8s  of  his  mhid  beamed  forth  ia 
his  ootmtenance.  Every  look  showed  how  fully  he  enjoyed 
'  The  gay  remembrance  of  a  life  well  spenL'  Wherever  We^y 
went,  he  diffused  a  portion  of  his  own  fdicity."  He  preached  his 
last  sermon  in  Mr  Belson's  house  at  Leatherhead  on  Wednesday, 
the  23rd  of  February  1791;  wrote  next  day  his  last  letter  to  Wilber> 
force,  urging  him  to  cany  on  his  crusade  against  the  slave  trade; 
and  died  in  his  house  at  Qty  Road  on  the  2nd  of  March  i79r» 
in  his  elgfaty-oghth  year.  He  was  buried  on  the  9th  of  MaitJi 
In  the  graveyard  behind  City  Road  chapeL  His  long  life  enabled 
him  to  perfect  the  organization  of  Methodism  and  to  inspire  his 
preachers  and  peoi^  with  his  own  ideals,  while  he  had  con« 
quered  opposition  by  unwearying  patience  and  by  dose  adherence 
to  the  principles  which  he  sought  to  teach. 

See  also  Methodism,  and  the  articles  on  the  separate  Methodist 
bodies;  see  also  Wesley  Family.  (J.  T.*) 

WESLE7,..SAMUEL  (i 766-1 837),  English  musical  composer, 
son  of  Charles  Wesley  (see  above),  was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the 
a4th  of  February  1766,  and  developed  so  precocious  a  talent 
for  music  that  at  three  years  old  ht  i^yed  the  organ  and  at 
ei^t  composed  an  oratorio  entitled  Rattk^-*  fact  which  is  duly 
chronicled  on  a  curious  portrait,  painted  in  1774,  and  afterwards 
engraved,  wherein  he  is  represented  in  the  childish  costume 
of  the  period.  Though  suffering  for  many  years  from  an*acci- 
dental  injury  to  the  brain,  Wesley  was  long  regarded  as  the  most 
brilliant  organist  and  the  most  acoMuplished  extempore  fugue- 
player  in  England.  He  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
modem  oigan-pk^ingf  for  he  it  was  who,  aided  by  his'  friends 
Benjamin  Jacob  and  C.  T.  Horn,  first  intiroduced  the  worics  of 
Sebastian  Bach  to  English  organists,  not  only  by  his  superb 
Ikying,  but  by  editing  with  Hom,  in  1810,  the  first  copy  of 
Das  wokUemftrirte  Ckarier  ever  printed  in  England.  Wcaky% 
last  perfonnanoe  took  place  on  the  lath  of  S^tember  2837  at 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  London,  where,  after  hearing  the 
wonderful  performances  of  Mendebsdhn,  he  was  himself  induced 
to  play  an  extempore  fugue.  He  died  on  the  nth  of  October 
1837,  leaving  a  vast  number  of  MS.  and  printed  compositions 

Eh  brother  Charles  (1757-18x5)  was  also  an  accom> 
plished  organist,  and  still  more  famous  was  his  son,  Samuel 
SchaMian  (q.9.), 

WESLB7,  SAMUEL  SEBASTIAN  (X810-X876),  EogHsh  com- 
poser and  oigvust,  natural  son  of  Samuel  Wesley,  the  eminent 
composer,  was  bora  ia  London  on  the  S4tb  of  Augost  iSxob    Ba 
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one  of  the  ChiMten  of  tlie  Chapel  Rojral  iioai  iSipj  held 
various  unimportant  posts  as  organist  from  the  a^e  of  fifteen, 
and  in  xSja  was  appointed  to  Hereford  CathedraL  His  career 
as  a  composer  began  with  hissptendid  anthem, "  The  Wilderness/' 
which  was  probably  written  for  the  opening  of  the  Hereford  organ 
in  that  year.  In  1834  it  fell  to  him  to  conduct  the  Festival  of  the 
Three  Choirs,  and  in  the  following  year  he  resigned  Hereford 
for  Exeter  Cathedral;  and  during  the  next  six  years  his  name 
became  gradually  more  and  more  widely  known.  In  1842 
Dr  Hook,  afterwards  dean  of  Chichester,  offered  him  a  large 
salary  to  become  organist  ol  Leeds  parish  church,  and  at  Leeds 
much  of  his  finest  work  as  a  composer  was  done.  In  1849  he 
quitted  this  post  for  Windiester,  in  order  to  secure  educational 
advantages  for  his  sons.  He  was  at  Winchester  until  1865, 
when  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Gloucester  Cathednd, 
the  last  of  his  many  posts.  He  again  conducted  the  Three  Choin 
Festivals  of  1865, 1868, 1871  and  r874.  A  dvil  list  pension  of 
£roo  a  year  was  conferred  on  him  in  1873;  he  died  at  Gloucester 
on  the  19th  of  April  1876,  and  was  buried  at  Exeter. 

Like  his  father  he  wasa  very  eocentrtc  man,  but  his  compositions 
Aom  powen  that  are  found  in  very  few  Englishmen  of  his  date.  If 
the  list  of  his  compontions  is  smaller  than  that  of  his  father's,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  his  anthems,  in  which  is  cxmtained  his 
best  work,  are  far  more  important  and  more  extensive  than  most 
compositions  so  called:  in  man^  of  them  the  whole  anthem  is  no 
k>nser  sung,  but  even  the  selections  from  them  make  up  anthems  of 
onlinary  length.  They  are  masterly  in  design,  fine  in  tnq)imtioo 
and  expression,  and  noble  in  character.  His  "  Blened  be  the  God 
and  Father.  "  **  The  WikJemess,  '*  already  mentioned. "  Ascribe  unto 
the  Lord,  '*  "  O  Lord,  Thou  art  my  God,  *'  and  many  others,  are 
masterpieces  in  their  way,  and  in  alf  of  these;  as  in  the  service  in  E, 
publislwd  with  a  racier  trenchant  preface  in  1845,  there  is  a  happy 
combination  of  the  modem  resources  of  harmony  with  the  diRnifiea 
cathedral  style,  a  oombuiattoa  which  naturally  awrmed  the 
party  of  his  time. 

WBSUS7AH  MBTHOSIST  CHURCH,  one  of  the  cHef  branches 
of  Metliodism  ig,v.).  On  the  day  of  John  Wesley's  death  the 
preachers  in  London  sent  a  brief  note  to  tl^ose  stationed  in  the 
country:  "  Dear  Brother,  The  mehincholy  period  we  have  so 
hxig  dreaded  is  now  arrived.  Our  aged  and  honoured  Father, 
Mr  Wesley,  is  no  morel  He  was  taken  to  Paradise  this  morning, 
in  a  glorious  manner,  after  a  sickness  of  five  days.  We  have 
not  time  to  say  more  at  present  relative  to  his  Demise.  Only 
what  respects  out  future  Oeconomy.  This  injunction  he  laid 
upon  us,  and  all  our  Brethren  on  his  death-bed.  That  we  each 
continue  in  our  respective  Station  till  the  time  appointed  for  the 
next  Conference  at  Manchester.  We  have,  thoefore,  so  doubt 
but  you  will,  with  us,  readily  comply  with  his  Dying  Request. 
The  more  so,  as  this  is  consonant  with  the  determination  of  the 
Conference  held  at  Bristol  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  near 
death  there,  and  confirmed  in  succeeding  Coniferaaces." 

In  1790  there  were  294  preachers  and  71,668  members  in 
Great  Britain,  19  missionaries  and  5300  members  on  the  mission 
itatiotts;  198  preachers  and  43,265  members  in  the  United 
States.  The  6th  of  April  was  kept  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  and  the  xst  of  July  was  thus  set  apart  in  order  to  seek 
divine  guidance  for  the  approaching  conference.  The  crisis 
was  serious.  The  large  pn^iortion  of  Weslesr's  members  had  been 
gathered  by  the  labours  of  himself  and  his  helpers.  They  had 
been  taught  to  observe  the  saaaments  and  naturally  desired 
that  provisioa  should  be  made  for  their  administration  in  their 
own  chapels.  Some  felt  that  they  could  not  go  to  the  Lord's 
Table  where  the  dergyman  was  a  worldly  man;  others  went, 
but  with  much  fear  and  doubt  The  Church  party  was  in* 
fiuential  and  resolute  to  maimain  close  relations  with  the 
Church  of  England.  Their  object  was  to  prevent  Methodism 
becoming  independent.  There  was  also  a  small  bat  determined 
party  that  leaned  to  dissent.  The  struggle  between  these  con- 
flicting tendencies  soon  began.  On  the  30th  of  March  1791 
sine  preachers  sent  out  the  famous  Halifax  arcular  making 
suggestions  as  to  the  choice  of  president  and  other  matters  that 
nust  come  before  the  conference.  The  first  signature  to  this 
riicular  was  that  of  William  Thompson  who  was  afterwards 
elected  as  the  first  president.  On  the  4th  of  May  eighteen  lay- 
■en  met  at  Hull  and  eipicsaed  thdr  convictMB  that  the  useful* 


Bess  of  Methodism  would  be  promoted  by  its  continued  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  England.    They  would  not  consent  to 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  by  the  preachers  in  Hull, 
nor  to  Methodist  preaching  at  the  time  when  services  were  held 
in  church.    A  trenchant  reply  to  Ihis  circular  was  prepared  by 
Alexander  KHham  (q.v,),  one  of  the  younger  Methodist  preachers. 
The  conference  met  in  Manchester  on  the  26th  of  July  1791. 
A  letter  from  Wesley  (dated  Chester,  April  7,  1785)  was  read, 
beseeching  the  members  of  the  Legal  Conference  not  to  use  their 
powers  for  selfish  ends  but  to  be  absolutely  impartial  in  station- 
ing the  preachers,  selecting  boys  for  education  at  Eingswood 
School,  and  disposing  of  connexional  funds.    The  conference 
at  once  resolved  that  all  privileges  conferred  by  Wesley's  Poll 
Deed  should  be  accorded  to  every  preacher  in  full  connexion. 
To  supply  the  lack  of  Wesley's  supervision  the  circuits  were 
now  grouped  together  in  districts.    At  first  the  preachers  of 
the  district  dected  their  own  chairman,  but  they  were  after- 
wards appointed  by  the  /conference.    Regulations  as  to  iu 
business  were  issued  in  18x2.    As  to  the  sacraments  and  the 
relations  of  Methodism  to  the  Church  of  England  the  decision 
was:  "  We  engage  to  follow  strictly  the  plan  which  Mr  Wesley 
left  us."    This  was  ambiguous  and  was  interpreted  variously. 
Some  hdd  that  it  forbade  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
except  where  they  were  already  permitted;  others  maintained 
that  it  Idt  Methodism  free  to  follow  the  leadings  of  Providence 
as  Wesley  had  always  done.    During  the  year  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  became  more  apparent.    Wesley  had  given 
the  sacrament  to  the  sodeties  when  he  visited  them  and  this 
privilege  was  greatly  missed.    The  conference  of  1792  was  so 
much  perplexed  that  it  resorted  to  the  casting  of  lots.    The 
decision  was  thus  reached  that  the  sacraments  should  not  be 
administered  that  year.    This  was  really  shelving  the  question, 
but  it  gave  time  for  opinion  to  ripen,  and  in  1793  it  was  resolved 
by  a  large  majority  that  **  the  sodeties  should  have  the  privilege 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  where  they  unanimously  desired  It."    In 
r794,  this  privilege  was  definitely  granted  to  ninety-three 
sodeties.    The  feeling  in  Bristol  was  very  strong.    The  trustees 
of  Broadmead,  who  were  opposed  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament  by  the  preachers,  forbade  Henry  Moore  to  occupy 
that  pulpit.    Nearly  the  whole  aodety  thereupon  withdrew 
to  Porthmd  ChapeL    The  conference  of  1795  had  to  deal  with 
this  controversy.    It  prepared  a  "  Plan  of  Padficadon  "  which 
was  approved  by  the  coi^erence  and  by  an  assembly  of  trustees, 
and  was  wdcomed  by  the  sodeties.    The  Lord's  Supper,  baptism, 
the  burial  of  the  dead  and  service  in  church  hours  were  not  to 
be  conducted  by  the  preachers  unless  a  majority  of  the  trustees, 
stewards  and  leaders  oC  any  chapd  approved,  and  assured  the 
conference  that  no  separation  was  likely  to  ensue.    The  consent 
of  conference  had  to  be  given  before  any  change  was  made. 

In  X796,  Alexander  Kilham,  who  refused  to  abstain  from 
agitation  for  further  reform,  and  accused  his  brethren  of  priest- 
craft, was  expelled  from  their  ranks  and  the  New  Connexion 
was  formed  with  5000  members  (see  MErnooisT  New  Con- 
nexion). The  conference  of  1797  set  itself  to  remove  any 
ground  for  dstrust  among  the  sodeties  and  to  enlist  their 
hearty  support  in  aD  brandies  of  the  work.  Annual  accounts 
were  to  be  published  of  various  funds.  The  Circuit  Quarterly 
Meeting  had  to  approve  the  arrangements  for  the  support  of 
the  preachers.  The  preachers  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
consult  the  leader's  meetings  of  thctr  sodeties,  but  it  was  now 
dearly  dedded  that  stewards  and  leaders  should  be  appointed 
in  connexion  with  the  leaders'  meeting,  and  certain  rights  were 
granted  to  that  meeting  as  to  the  admission  and  expulsion  of 
members.  Local  preachers  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  local 
preachers'  meeting,  and  the  powers  of  trustees  of  chapels  were 
considerably  extended.  The  constitution  of  Methodism  thus 
practically  took  the  shape  which  it  retained  till  the  admission 
of  lay  represenutives  to  conference  in  1878.  No  period  in  the 
history  of  Methodism  was  more  critical  than  this,  and  in  none 
was  the  prudence  and  good  sense  of  its  leaders  more  conspicuous. 
Advance  was  quietly  made  along  the  lines  now  laid  down.  The 
ineachers  had  agreed  in  1793  that  all  distinction  between  those 
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whom  Weiley  hid  orduned  tad  Ihdr  brcthioi  should  ceue. 
la  the  minutes  ol  conference  for  i3i8  "  Rev."  tppcan  bcEore 
the  names  of  preachen  who  were  members  of  the  Mlssionniy 
Committee.  Jiha  Bunting  Cf.*.),  who  hid  become  the  ac> 
Lnowle<Iged  leader  of  tJie  conference,  wished  to  have  its  youn^ 
minisLers  set  apart  by  tbe  impoution  of  bondfl,  but  tliis  scdptunl 


1836. 


Aleonwhile,  Methodism  »  . 
chorch.  Its  work  in  the  West  India  ins  finnly 
in  Wesley's  Lifetime.  In  17S6  dcven  hundred  negroes  ven 
£Dembcii  of  the  Eodety  in  Antigua.  The  buiden  of  Euperin- 
'^^'^^"fl  these  missions  and  pioviding  funds  for  Ihor  support 
icsled  on  Dt  CoLc,  who  took  his  place  as  the  missionary  bishop 
of  Blethodism.    In   1S15  he  prevailed  on  the  conference  to 

00  the  30lh  of  December,  but  died  in  the  fblkiwing  May  tn  the 
Indian  Ocean.  To  meet  tfuae  new  responsibilities  a  branch 
Missionaiy  Society  hod  been  fonned  in  Leeds  in  October  1S13, 
and  othen  soon  sprang  up  in  voiious  ports  of  the  country. 
The  Centenary  of  the  Missionary  Society  lolls  in  rgi^i  but 
Methodist  Missions  really  date  from  17S6  when  Dt  Coke  loaded 
at  Antigua.  The  area  of  operations  gradually  extended. 
Missions  were  begun  in  Bdodros,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
Australia,  and  on  the  west  coost  of  Africa,  Two  laJBionaiia 
irere  sent  to  the  Friendly  Islands  in  1S16,  and  in  iSjj  a  missoa 
vos  undertaken  oniong  the  cannibols  of  Fi^ij  which  splcad  ood 
deepened  till  the  whole  group  of  islands  nai  tnnslormed.  The 
irork  in  r>ima  begOQ  in  1S51;  tbe  Burtno  nusiion  woA  ^ub- 
tished  in  1SS7.    The  r^d  progress  of  the  Tiansvsal  ond  Swaii- 

Jubilee  in  i86]-iS6g  yielded  £179,000  [01  (be  work  abroad. 
A>  the  growth  of  the  missions  penniited  aniferencts  have  been 
lonoed  in  vatioits  counliies.  Upper  Cioads  had  its  conference 
in  t8j4,  France  in  iSsi,  Austislio  m  185J,  South  Africa  in  iSSi. 
Tie  missionary  revival  which  roatked  the  Motiingham  Coa- 
lereoce  of  1906  quickened  the  iatereM  at  home  and  abroad 
■nd  the  Ptidpi  FiM  (monthly)  is  prominent  among  niitstaDary 
petiodicols.  The'  Women's  Auxiliary,  founded  in  iSsS,  kept 
its  jubilee  in  190S.  It  supports  schools  and  medical  miuions, 
homes  and  orphanages.  In  iSjS  the  erection  of  00  organ  in 
'  :k  Ch^xl,  Leeds,  led  to  a  violent  agitation  and  o  smsll 


body  ol  "  Protest 
able  division  was  led  by  Dr  Warren,  a  preacher  of  ability  ood 
-influence,  who  was  dis^pomted  because  no  place  was  found 
for  him  in  the  newly-formed  Theological  Institution.  He  tried 
to  awaken  general  oppofition  to  the  Institution  scheme,  and 
being  suspended  from  his  office  as  superintendent  by  a  special 
district  meeting,  appealed  to  tbe  law  courts,  which  sustained 
the  action  of  the  district  meeting.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
conference  and  joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  in 
1A36,  but  shortly  afterwards  became  a  clergyman  in  Moncheltet. 
Id  his  first  coo^rence  in  1744  Wesley  asked,  "  Can  we  have  a 
icoiinary  for  labourcn?"  "The  answer  was:  "It  God  spare 
us  to  another  Conference.'^  Kelt  year  the  subject  was  broached 
with  the  reply:  "  Not  till  God  give  us  a  proper  tutor."  The 
idea  was  not  realised  in  fiis  lifctitnei  but  Wesley  did  everything 
In  bis  power  to  train  his  preachers.    He  gatbered  ihem  together 

he  urged  tbcm  to  spend  at  least  five  hours  a  day  in  reading 
the  best  books.  Be  nude  this  challenge,  "  I  viU  Eive  each  of 
fou,  as  East  as  yoa  wOl  teod  them,  books  10  (he  value  of  £5."  Id 
iBMHoitonAodeaiy  vistakeaaialrainingpioccfar  ministers; 
■odin  iSjQtbcBtudcfitjmavedtoAbney  House.  Stoke  Neiring- 
toa.  DidsbuiyCoUegewasopenedin  1S41.  RichmoDd  in  1S4}. 
Sa,  Handswonh  in  iSSr. 


n  sqidLcd  froid  tbe  miniatry,  ood  an 
il  WolEyui  Ucdudiim  of  100,000 


Buadog,  the  aaiter  nnnd  cJ 
witdom  tai^  parr  of  ita  sud 
attaddog  iuio  and  o^ier  cidld 
Dunn  and  WiUiaia  Gri&ib  « 
B^taddO  bj^fon  which   lobbi 

Dl]82aarKllS36andraniied  the  MetmcUAt  rnc  t.riurcliea.  ia  I053 
the  CDiBtitiiliDD  of  the  Quarterly  Meetiiig  wu  dearly  defined,  aad 
■^'  ■—  Ouarteriy  MoBinj  of— -—- ■  -•^-  --^'  ■ "■   — 

■"'^~ias£thjii~iiiE& 


. , Edumtioa  Fuad  raised  of  ^00  ■  , 

kdodI  teachers  was  o^ned  ia  Wcsunloater  and  in  JS7}  a  secood 
coUefe  was  opeaed  la  Battenea  for  achool-DUiCrasefl.  Westminster 
provides  fee  m  and  SoutUadds  for  no  Budcnts.  They  supply 
teacherg  doc  only  fee  Wcaleyaa,  but  for  eoundl  schools  aU  ow  the 

CQ---'r-.',  and  nn  CDlie^b  have  ■  h^ber  RpidaiiDa.  ficeidca  its  da]^ 
•'-'  ''.-'■■  'JMm  nnMeMB  the  Leya  Si^iiol  at  Cambridge.  Rydal 
—  fi...  —J bmidiatediDiils  ia  toya 


u  Irom  the  beginiuRi  done  mscli  noik  in  the  aioir. 
ril  Rule  (iSoa-iSfo).  who  was  anointeil  diMilaia  at 
1.  woo  fw  it  luUer  Rconitioo  Iram  the  uibciniiea. 
y.  bi>  cotleacue  at  AUersboc  and  R.  W.  Allen  had 

-lie  BtniHle  by  which  '—--'- -■■  *— "■  •-  -'- 

fy  was  oenupad.    1 


mifht  be  eolarged  ood  oomlnncd  into  a  idad  of  diet  conpesed  of 
ministcfi  and  i^nnen  who  shooM  consder  reporta  from  die  vorioua 
depanrnentL  Ine  time  was  not  ripe  for  ■uch  a  aclicme,  bul  Id  tft6l 
tbe  principle  of  direct  rtpRseolatjan  was  introdneed  taB  (bccoiiH 
miltees  ol  renew.  The  Rqieaeniative  Smloa  which  net  in  1878 
omiisted  of  J40  ministers  and  240  Laydwn.  The  Pastoral  Se^km  of 
ministen  met  fint  to  deal  with  iSAtoral  affain.  In  jBgi  the  Repr& 
■entarive  Ses^oo  was  sandwiched  between  (be  iwo  parti  of  the 
PUtol*]  SeoioiL  In  1898  it  net  b«  and  iu  numbers  were  enlaiied 
to  joo  ministen  and  JOO  laymen.  Id  1B91  tbe  diitricc  meetuc 
became  koDvn  aa  the  District  Synod,  and  in  jftgjtlieciraiit*  began 
to  choose  nprcseatacives  to  the  Svood  in  adoirion  to  tbe  demit 
stewards.  Ine  great  advance  id  ergaaisoliofl  made  with  sucb  owv 
and  nodwiU  was  CDauBeaorated  in  1S7B  by  the  ThatifcsgiviHg  Fund 
which  reached  £297^500.  Dr  Rlgg.  the  prcBdeat  ol  that  year,  nit 
all  hii  Areagth  inta  tbe  movement,  and  evetv  department  of  Methodist 
work  at  borne  and  abnod  BliaiTil  in  ihe  benelia  of  the  fund. 
The  Forwant  Movement  in  Meihndiim  dales  fma  that  pctiod. 


its  obU^bon.  tn  iStj  the  Rev.  &  F.  Collier  was  appeinted  (4 
Manchester  and  the  Rev.  IVter  Thompson  was  sent  to  wart  in  the 
EaitEDd.  Notyearthe  Revs.  Hugh  Price HugbesondMaiVCiiy 
Pcane  began  the  Weit  LoodoDMiiskiiL  Every  aoecec^ng  year  has 
witnemed  development  and  gmnh.  Large  nusnofrhus  have 
been  built  in  tbe  prindpnl  towns  of  Encl^nd,  ScoilaDd  and  Irdand. 
C^reot  congrentioTU  have  been  gatbneJ.  and  the  Kork  done  for  u^ 
lifting  tbe  ItUIen  and  outcast  has  earned  ihe  grariiude  of  all  gDod 
rnen.    Tbe.Manchcaler  mission  is  regarded  m  one  cJ  the  ttniei  of 

ihej^'of  Hyih  Price  Huf^^j.}.    VilU^  Methodiun  ihaied 

large  (owna.     Oiapeli  whidi  bad  been  closed  weie  reopened;  an 
ntnnrr  wBi  lound  into  many  new  viliagct.     Wnk  drruita  woe 
together  aiid  gained  hnh  energy  sod  hope  by  ibe  union. 

jrkhai  beeodnrcr  to  Melhadioi  than  thai  of  the  National 

ChildTen'aliodieandOrpfaanage  founded  by  Dr  Bowman  ^ephenson 

idquancriare  in  BethnalGieen.  but  il  hai  bianebea 

ol  the  coontfy  and  on  emignoon  dep*  in  Canada. 
'      'dt  Lr^iples  and  delicals 


LiMi>.   luhadquai 
M  only  for 
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mad  the  vefonnatory  tcbool  has  done  splendid  service  for  bds  who 
have  committed  a  first  dTence.  Dr  A.  E.  Gregory,  who  in  1900 
«  auoceeded  Dr  Stephenson,  has  seen  remarkable  prepress  in  all  de- 
part ments  of  the  great  institution  under  his  care.  Sisters  of  the 
Pe{^>le  "  and  deaa>nes8cs,  for  whom  there  m  a  training  home  at 
Ukley.  founded  bv  Dr  Stephenson  in  1903.  have  also  done  much  to 
help  m  these  nwdeni  developments  of  Methodism. 

The  Chapet  Committee,  wnich  has  its  headquarters  in  Manchester, 
has  general  oversight  of  9070  trusts  with  propcrtv  valued  at  about 
twenty-five  millions.  The  number  of  Methodist  chafKls  in  1818  was 
2000;  in  1839.  3500;  in  X910,  8606.  The  sitting  increased  from 
a  million  in  1831  to  about  2.375,000  an  191a  The  outlay  on  trust 
property  in  that  period  was  more  than  fifteen  millions.  Debts 
amounting  to  Z3.ao6,oi3  have  been  paid  off  since  i8m  More  than 
half  a  million  has  been  advanced  in  loans  and  of  this  nothing  has 
been  hist.  In  1907  and  1908  £1 .293.282  was  spent  on  trust  property, 
and  of  thb  £892,114  was  contributed.  London  Methodism  owes 
oiore  than  can  be  told  to  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  Fund 
which  was  founded  in  1861.  The  names  of  the  Rev.  William  Arthur, 
Sir  Francis  Lycett,  Sir  W.  McArthur,  will  alwavs  be  associated  with 
this  fund  which  has  promoted  the  erection  of  some  hundred  new 
chapels.  The  Extension  Fond,  established  in  1874,  laii|el}f  by  the 
help  cJ  Sir  Francis  Lycett  and  Mr  Mewbum,  has  done  similar  work 
for  country  towns  and  villages.  About  two  thousand  chapeb  have 
been  assisted  with  grants  and  loans.  Similar  work  has  bieen  done 
in  Scotland  by  a  fund  established  in  1878.  North  and  South  Wales 
also  have  their  Chapel  Funds.  A  secretary  and  committee  were 
appointed  in  1910  to  carry  out  various  developments  of  work  in 
London.  The  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  Building  Fund  and 
the  London  Mission  is  taken  over  by  (hu  new  committee. 

John  Wesley  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  Sunday  schools  which 
began  to  sprira  up  all  over  England  in  the  last  yean  of  his  life. 
The  first  rules  for  the  management  of  Methodist  Sunday  schools  were 
issued  by  the  Conference  in  1 827.  I  n  1 837 1 here  were  3339  Methodist 
Sanday  schools  with  S9.297  teachers  and  34*443  scholars.  A 
quarter  of  the  preaching  puces,  however,  had  no  schools.  The 
Education  Committee  was  formed  in  1838  to  take  oversight  of  the 
work  in  day  and  Sunday  schools.  The  Methodist  Sunday  School 
Union,  founded  in  1873,  was  formed  into  a  department  in  1907  and  is 
doing  much  to  guide  and  develop  the  wonc.  The  Temperance  Com- 
mittee was  formed  in  i87f;  a  temperance  secretary  was  set  apart 
in  189a  The  department  has  its  monthly  organ  and  has  its  ofnoes 
in  Westminster.  The  Wesley  Guild  Movement,  established  in  1901, 
has  its  headquarters  in  Leeds  and  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the 
young  people  of  Methodism. 

The  centenary  of  Wesley's  death  was  kept  In  1891.    Memorable 


were  held  in  City  Road  Chapd.  which  was  rastored  and 
rendered  more  worthy  of  its  historic  position.  Wesie/s  statue  was 
placed  in  the  forecourt.  In  1898  the  rooms  in  Wesley's  house,  where 
he  studied  and  where  he  died,  were  set  apart  as  a  Methodist  Museum. 
The  first  Methodist  Oecumenical  Conference  was  held  in  London  in 
1881,  the  second  in  Washington  in  1891,  the  third  in  London  in  1901, 
the  fourth  being  fixed  for  Toronto  in  191 1.  The  Methodist  Assembly 
which  met  in  Wesley's  ChapeU  London,  in  1909  brought  the  branchoi 
of  British  Methodism  together  with  good  results.  A  considerable 
eactension  of  the  three  years*  term  has  been  secured  in  certain  cases 
by  a  lecd  device  for  escaping  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh  clause 
of  Weswy's  Deed  Poll,  but  some  more  satisfactory  method  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  is  under  consideration. 

The  great  event  of  recent  Methodist  history  was  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  inaugurated  by  Sir  Robert  W.  Perks  In  1898  To 
bis  unwearying  seal  and  business  ability  the  triumph  secured  was 
chiefly  due.  The  Rev.  Albert  Clayton,  the  secretary  of  the  fund, 
bvisbed  his  strength  on  his  vast  task  and  the  total  income  exceeded 


Aquarium  at  Westminster  was  purchased  and  a  central  hall  and 
church  house  as  the  headquarters  of  Methodism  erected.  For  this 
object  £242,206  was  set  apart. 

BiBLiocRAPBY. — Lfsfi  (^  WesUy,  Hampson  (1791)*  Coke  and 
Moore  (1793),  Whitehead  (l793-t796).  R-  Sou  they  (1820).  Moore 

!  1 824),WaUon  (183  O.Overton  (1891).  Wedgwood  (i87o),L.Tycrman 
1870).  Leliivre  (1868. 1900).  J.  Telford  (1686. 1899).  W.  H.  Fitchett 
1906),  Winchester  (1906). 

Histories  0/  Methodism. — Dr  George  Smith,  Dr  Abel  Stevens, 
f.  Tdfoffd.  W.  I.  Townsend.  H.  B.  Workman  and  C.  Eayrs,  A  New 
History  tf  Methodism  (1909):  Poetical  Works  of  J.  and  C.  Wesley: 
Wesley's  Works  (1771-1774.  180^1813;  ed.  Benson.  182^1831*. 
cd.  lacksoa  1856-1862).  Standard  ed.  of  Wesley's  Journal  (cd. 
N.  Cumock,   19 10):   Cambridie  Modem  History,  voL  vi.;   Luke 


Tycnnan.  Life  ofGeorge  Wkilefield  (1876) ;  J.  H.  Ox-erton.  The  Enthsh 
Ckank  tn  ike  Eighteenth  Century;  J.  H.  Overton  and  F  Relton, 
The  Ent^isk  Ckurck  (171^-1800);  J.  S.  Simon,  Rental  of  Relipon 


Ml  Endand  in  the  Eighteenth  CenlMry;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.  History  of 
Erngfaimd  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  J.  H.  Rigg.  The  Living  Wesley, 
The  Ckmrchmanshtp  of  John  Wesley;  R.  Green.  BiUiopaphy  of  the 
Works  of  J  and  C.  Wesley;  Wesley's  Veterans;  Lives  of  Early 
Mttkodiu  ProQcheri  (Finsbiuy  Lttmry).  0*  T<*) 


WBS8BL,  JDRAH*  (r.  142&-1489),  Dutch  theologian,  was 
bom  at  OroningeQ.  He  was  educated  at  the  famous  school  at 
Devcnt^,  which  waa  under  the  supervision  of  the  Brothers  of 
Common  Life,  and  in  close  connexion  with  the  convent  of 
Mount  St  Agnes  at  ZwoUe,  where  Thomas  k  Kempis  was  then 
living.  At  Deventer,  where  the  best  traditions  of  the  X4th- 
century  mysticism  were  still  cultivated,  Wessel  imbibed  that 
earnest  devotional  mysticism  which  was  the  basis  of  Us  theology 
and  which  drew  him  irresistibly,  after  a  busy  life,  to  ^nd  his 
last  days  among  the  Friends  of  God  in  the  Low  Countries.  From 
Deventcr  he  went  to  the  Dominican  school  at  Cologne  to  be 
taught  the  Thomist  theology,  and  came  in  contact  with  htmian- 
ism.  He  learnt  Greek  from  monks  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
Greece,  and  Hebrew  from  some  Jews.  The  Thomist  theology 
sent  him  to  study  Augustincp  and  his  Greek  reading  led  him  to 
Plato,  sources  which  largely  enriched  his  own  theological  system. 
Interest  in  the  disputes  between  the  realists  and  the  nominalists 
in  Paris  induced  him  to  go  to  that  city,  where  he  remained  for 
sixteen  years  as  scholar  and  teacher,  lliere  he  eventually  took 
the  nominalist  side,  prompted  as  much  by  his  mystical  anti* 
ecclesiastical  tendencies  as  by  any  metaphysical  insight;  for 
the  nominalists  were  then  the  anti-papal  party.  A  desire  to 
know  more  about  humanism  sent  him  to  Rome,  where  in  1470 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Italian  scholars  and  under  the 
protection  of  Cardinals  Bessarion  and  Francis  Delia  Rovere 
(general  of  the  Franciscan  order  and  afterwards  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.).  It  is  said  that  Sixtus  would  have  gladly  made  Wessel 
a  bishop,  but  that  he  had  no  desire  for  any  ecclesiastical 
prefcrmcnL  From  Rome  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  speedily 
became  a  famous  teacher,  gathering  round  him  a  band  of  en- 
thusiastic young  students,  among  whom  was  Reuchlin.  In  1475 
he  was  at  Basel  and  in  1476  at  Heidelberg  teaching  philosophy 
in  the  university.  As  old  age  approached  he  came  to  have  a 
growing  dislike  to  the  wordy  theological  strife  which  surrounded 
him,  and  turned  away  from  that  tmivcrsity  discipline,  "noa 
studia  sacrarum  lltcrarum  sed  studiorum  commixtae  cor* 
ruptiones."  After  thirty  years  of  academic  life  he  went  back 
to  his  native  Groningen,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  partly 
as  director  in  a  nirns'  cloister  there  and  partly  in  the  omvent 
of  St  Agnes  at  ZwoUe.  He  was  welcomed  as  the  most  renowned 
scholar  of  his  time,  and  it  was  fabled  that  he  had  travelled 
through  all  lands,  Egypt  as  well  as  Greece,  gathering  every- 
where the  fruits  of  all  sciences — ^"a  man  of  rare  erudition," 
says  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  his  collected  works, 
'*  who  in  the  shadow  of  papal  darkness  was  called  the  light  of 
the  world."  His  remaining  years  were  spent  amid  a  circle  of 
warm  admirers,  friends  and  disdples,  to  whom  he  imparted 
the  mystical  theology,  the  seal  for  higher  learning  and  the 
deep  devotkmal  spirit  which  characterised  his  own  life.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  Oictober  1489,  with  the  confession  on  his  lips, 
"  I  know  only  Jcsns  the  crucified."  He  is  buried  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir  of  the  church  of  the  **  Geestlichen  Maegden,"  whose 

director  he  bad  been. 

Wessel  has  been  called  one  of  the  '*  nformeiB  before  the  Refor- 
mation." and  the  title  is  justifiable  if  by  it  b  meant  a  man  of  deeply 
spiritual  life,  who  protested  against  the  growing  paganizing  of  the 
papacy,  the  superstitious  and  magical  uses  of  the  sacraments,  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  traditk>n,  and  that  tendency  in  later 
scholastic  theology  to  by  greater  stress,  in  a  doctrine  of  iustification, 
upon  the  instrumentality  of  the  human  will  than  on  the  objective 
work  of  Christ  for  man's  salvation.  His  own  theolosy  was,  however, 
essentially  medieval  in  type,  and  he  never  grasped  that  experimental 
thought  of  justification  on  whkrh  Reformation  theology  rests. 

Martin  Luther  in  1521  publisheda  collection  of  Wesael'swritlnffs* 
which  had  beenpfeserved  as  relics  by  his  friends,and  said  that  tfhe 
(Luther)  had  written  nothing  before  he  read  them,  people  might  well 
hive  thought  that  he  had  stolen  all  his  ideas  from  them.  The  books 
are  of  an  aphorisrical  character,  the  ideas  being  rather  mechanically 

»  His  correct  name  was  Wessel  Harmens  Gansfort  (or  Ganzc\'ort), 
the  Christian  name  Wessel  being  a  corruption  of  Basilius,  and  the 
surname  Gansfort  bang  that  of  a  Westphalian  vilbige  from  which 
his  family  came.  .       .     ^  ,     ^ 

•The  collection  included  De  f>rmiidaUta,  Dt  eausts  et  effeOihu 
incamationis  et  passionis,  De  dig^itaU  et  potestaU  ecdestastua,  Dt 
sacramente,  poenitentiae.  Quae  stt  vera  comnrunio  sanctorum,  Dt 
I  pwgqtorio  and  a  mimber  <m  lettera. 
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which  HU  lor  long  s  prohibited  boolf.  He  was  the  foremost 
leader  of  the  Opposition  at  Ibe  diet  of  1834,  and  his  freely 
^pressed  opinions  on  land- redemption,  together  with  bis 
efforla  to  givo  greater  publicity  to  the  debates  of  the  diet  by 
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this  the  kingdom  was  founded  by  two  princei,  Ceidic,  and  Cynik 
his  son,  who  landed  in  494  or  49s  and  were  followed  by  other 
■ettlersin  joi  and  514.  After  Mvetal  suoctsrul  battles  against 
the  Welsh  they  became  kings  in  jifl.  Very  lew  of  the  localities 
the  story  of  these  princes  have  been  identiQed 
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defeated  the  Brit 
with  his  son  Ceawlin  al  Bcruiburh,  probably  Barbuiy  Hill,  in 
556.  At  his  death  in  560  he  wu  succeeded  by  Ceawlin,  »ho  is 
mentioned  by  Bcde  u  the  second  of  the  English  kings  to  bold  an 
impaiiiM  in  Brllsltu  With  him  we  enter  upon  a  period  not 
perhaps  of  histoty,  but  at  least  o(  more  or  less  tdlibte  tradition. 
How  iat  the  earlier  pait  of  the  story  deserves  credence  has  been 
and  still  is  much  debated.  At  all  event  s  no  value  can  be  attached 
lo  the  dates  given  in  Ihe  Chrottlete.  The  prclia  to  this  work 
places  Ccrdic's  assumption  of  the  sovereignty  six  ycirs  after 
his  landing,  that  fs,  In  the  year  50a,  and  assigns  turn  a  reign  ol 
dilecn  yean,  which  make*  his  death  fall  eighteen  years  before 
534,  the  date  recorded  in  tJic  annals.  Again,  while  the  annals 
record  Ceawlin's  accession  In  5*0  and  his  eipuliion  in  591,  the 
with  other  early  authorities  assigns  him  a  reign  of  only 


Further 


e,  represent  Cyniic  as  grandson  of  Cerdic 


HUM  Cerdic,  which  mms  to  be  Wdsh,  while  we  Icai 
Bede  that  ihc  Isle  of  Wight,  logelhel  with  pari  at  leas 
Hampshire  coast,  was  eoloniied  by  Jutes,  who  apparent! 
kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  WesscL  For  these  real 
story  ol  Ihe  foundtlion  ol  Wcssu,  though  II  a|)pean  to 


antiquity,  must  be  legarded  u  open  to  [nve 

suspicion.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  dyiusty  claimed  to 
be  of  the  same  origin  as  the  royal  house  of  Btmicia  »Dd  thai  two 
of  Cerdic's  ancestors,  Freawinc  and  Wig,  £guie  in  the  story  of 
Wennund,  king  of  AngeL 

Whatever  may  be  Ihe  trutb  about  the  oritfn  of  the  kingdom, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  impouible  thai  the  Invasion  really  proceeded 
from  a  diHereat  quarter,  we  need  not  doubt  that  its  dimensions 
were  largely  increased  under  Ceawlin.     In  his  reign  the  Chronicle 

railed  Bedcanford  in  571,  by  which  Aylesbury  and  Ibe  i4)per 
pjriol  the  Thames  valley  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  West  Saions, 
BTU  another  at  Deorham  in  S77,  which.  led  to  the  capture  of 
Cirencester,  Bath  and  Gloucester.  CeawUu  is  alio  said  to  hB>-e 
defeated  £lhelberht  at  a  place  called  Wibbandun  (possibly 
Wimbledon)  ui  j6g.  In  jgi  he  was  expelled  and  died  in  the 
foUowing  year  Of  his  successors  Ceol  and  Ceolwulf  we  know 
little  though  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  In  constant 
warfart  Ccolwulf  was  succeeded  in  611  by  Cync^ls,  rtose 
son  Cwichetm  provoked  a  Northumbrian  invasioa  by  the 
attempted  murder  of  Edwin  in  616.  These  kinp  are  also  said  to 
have  come  into  collision  with  the  Mercian  king  Fenda,  and  it  is 
possible  ihat  the  province  of  the  Hwicce  (f.i.)  was  hxi  In  their 
time.  After  the  accession  of  Oswald,  who  married  Cynepls's 
daughlcr,  to  the  throne  of  Norihumbria,  both  Cynegils  and 
Cwichelm  were  baptiied.  Cynegils  was  succeeded  in  641  by  his 
son  Cenwalh,  who  married  and  subsequently  div-orced  Pendi's 
sister  and  was  on  that  account  eipellcd  by  Ibat  king.  Alter  his 
return  he  gaintd  a  victory  over  the  Welsh  near  Pen-Selwood,  by 
which  a  brge  part  of  Somerset  came  inio  hishands.  In  661  he 
was  again  attacked  by  the  Mercians  under  Wulfhere-  At  his 
death,  probably  in  673,  the  throne  is  said  to  have  been  held  for  a 
year  by  his  widow  Scxbu^,  who  was  succeeded  by  Aescwine, 
674-676,  and  Centwine,  676-68J.  According  to  Bcde,  however, 
the  kingdom  was  In  a  state  of  disunion  from  the  death  of  Ccnwalb 
to  the  accession  of  Ceadwalla  in  6S5,  who  greatly  increased  its 
prestige  and  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  inbabilants  of 
which  he  treated  with  great  barbarity.  After  a  brief  reign  Cead- 
walla went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  baptized,  and  died  shortly 
iflerwards,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Ine.  By  Ihe  end  of  the  7th 
century  a  considerable  part  at  least  of  Devonshire  as  wdl  as 
the  whole  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  seems  to  hive  come  into  the 
bands  of  the  West  Saxons.  On  the  resignation  of  Inc.  in  716, 
the  thrtme  was  obtained  by  £thelhcaid.  apparently  his  bmlher- 
in-law,  who  had  to  submit  to  the  Mercian  king  .flthclbatd,  by 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  attacked  in  733.  Cuthred,  wh» 
succeeded  in  74a,  at  first  acted  in  concert  with  ^helbald,  but 
tevdied  in  7ji.  At  his  death  in  7:6  Sigeberht  succeeded.  The 
latter,  bowcvcri  on  account  ol  his  misgovemment  was  deserted  by 
most  of  the  leading  nobles,  and  with  Ihe  eneptton  id  Hampshire 
the  whole  kingdom  came  into  the  handsoi  Cynewulf.  Sigeberht. 
after  putting  lo  death  the  last  of  the  princes  who  remained 
faithlul  to  him,  was  driven  intoeiile  and  subsequently  nurdeicd; 
but  vengeance  was  nflciwards  taken  on  Cyncwuliby  bis  brother 
Cyneheard.  Cynewulf  was  succeeded  in  7S6  by  Betbtric,  who 
married  Eadburg,  daughter  ol  the  Mercian  king  Ofla.  Her 
violenl  and  murderous  conduct  led  to  the  king's  death  in  £01; 
and,  it  Is  said,  caused  the  title  of  queen  10  be  denied  lo  ihe  wives 
Ecgbetht  (f.t.l,  the 
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in  iht  submfaaSon  of  Guthram  in  878.  Shortly  aftenrards  the 
kingdom  of  the  Mercians  came  to  an  end  and  their  leading  earl 
^thelred  accepted  Alfred's  overiordship.  By  886  Alfred's 
authority  was  admitted  in  all  the  provinces  of  Eng^nd  whidi 
were  not  under  Danish  rule.  From  this  time  onwards  the 
history  of  Wessex  is  the  history  of  England. 

Kings  of  Wessex» 

iCthclhcard 
Cuthrcd  .     t 
Sigebcrht 
Cyncwulf 
Bcrhtric  .     . 


Cerdic 
Cynric 
CeawHn  . 
Ceol  .  . 
Ceolwulf. 
Cyncgils  . 
Ccnwalh  . 
Sexburh  . 
/Eacwine 
Centwine 
CeadwalU 
Ine     . 


519 

534, 

560  (c.  571) 

S92  (c  588) 

597  ifi.  594) 

611 

643  (c.  642) 

67a  (c.  673) 

676 
685 
688 


Ecgbcrt   . 

iCthclwulf 

/Ethdbald 

iCthelbcrht 

.Cthelred 

Alfred     , 


738  (726) 
741  (740) 
754 (756) 
755  (757) 
A  7«6) 
800  (802) 

836(839) 

855(858) 

860 

866 

871 


The  dates  are  those  of  the  annals  in  the  Chronicle,  with  approximate 
corrections  in  brackets. 

Set  AmgtaSaxam  Ckrtmkk,  edited  by  Eavie  and  Plummer  (Oxford. 
1892-1899);  Bede.  //u/.  Eul.  and  CmUinuaiio,  edited  by  C  Plummer 
(Oxford,  1896);  "  Annates  Lindisfarncnses."  in  the  Monuuunta 
Ctrm.  hist.  xix.  502-508  (Hanover.  1866);  Asscr.  Life  of  Ktng 
Alfred,  edited  by  W.  R  Stevenson  (Oxford.  1904):  W  de  G.  Birch, 
Certuhnam  Sitsomcmm  (Ijondon,  1885-1893).  (F  G.  M.  B.) 

VEST,  BENJAMIN  (1738-1820),  EngUsh  historical  and 
portrait-painter,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  October  X738,  at 
Springfield,  Pennsylvam'a,  of  an  old  Quaker  family  from 
Buckinghamshire.  When  a  boy  of  seven  he  began  to  show 
his  inclinations  to  art.  According  to  a  wcU-known  story,  he 
was  sitting  by  the  cradle  of  his  sister's  child,  watching  its  sleep, 
when  the  infant  happened  to  smile  in  its  dreams,  and,  struck 
with  its  beauty,  young  Benjamin  got  some  paper,  and  drew  its 
portrait.  The  career  thus  begun  was  prosecuted  amid  many 
difficulties;  but  his  perseverance  overcame  every  obstacle,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  a  portrait* 
painter.  After  two  years  he  removed  to  New  York,  where 
he  practised  his  profession  with  considerable  success.  In  1760, 
through  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  cpm- 
plete  his  artistic  education  by  a  visit  to  Italy,  where  he  remained 
nearly  three  years.  Here  he  acquired  reputation,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  principal  academies  of  Italy.  On  the  expiry 
of  his  Italian  visit  he  settled  in  London  as  an  historical  painter. 
His  success  was  not  long  doubtful.  George  III.  took  him  under 
his  special  patronage;  and  commissions  flowed  in  upon  him 
from  all  quarters.  In  1768  he  was  one  of  the  four  artists  who 
submitted  to  the  king  the  plan  for  a  royal  academy,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  members;  and  in  1772  be  was  appointed 
historical  painter  to  the  king.  He  devoted  his  attention  mainly 
to  the  painting  of  large  pictures  on  historical  and  religious 
subjects,  conceived,  as  he  believed,  in  the  style  of  the  old  mastcra, 
and  executed  with  great  care  and  much  taste.  So  hi^  did  he 
stand  in  public  favour  that  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
in  1792,  he  was  elected  his  successor  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  an  office  which  he  held  lor  twenty-eight  years.  In 
1802  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportum'ty  afforded  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens  to  visit  Paris,  and  inspect  the  magnificent 
collection  of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  pillaged  from  the  gallery 
of  almost  every  capital  in  Europe,  which  then  adorned  the 
Louvre.  On  his  return  to  London  he  devoted  himself  anew 
to  the  labours  of  his  profession,  which  were,  however,  somewhat 
broken  in  upon  by  quarrels  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  1804  he  resigned  his  office,  but  an  aD  but 
unanimous  request  that  he  should  return  to  the  chair  induced  him 
to  recall  his  resignation.  Time  did  not  at  all  weaken  the  energy 
vith  which  he  laboured  at  his  easel  When  sixty-five  he  painted 
one  of  his  largest  works,  **  Christ  healing  the  SicL"  This  was 
originally  designed  to  be  presented  to  the  Quakers  is  Philadelphia, 
to  assist  in  erecting  a  hospital.  On  its  completion  it  was  exhibited 
ia  London  to  immense  crowds,  and  was  purchased  by  the  British 
Institution  for  3000  guineas,  West  sending  a  replica  to  PhOa- 
<^phia.  His  subsequent  works  were  nearly  all  on  the  same 
tn^  scale  as  the  picture  which  had  been  fO  tuccenful,  but 


they  did  not  meet  with  very  ready  sale.    He  died  in  London  on 
the  xith  of  March  1820,  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's. 

West's  works,  which  fond  criticism  ranked  during  his  life  with 
the  great  productions  of  the  old  masters,  are  now  considered  as  in 
general  formal,  tame,  wanting  that  freedom  of  nature  and  that  life 
which  genius  alone  can  breathe  into  the  canvas.  His  "  Death  of 
Wolfe  *  is  interesting  as  introducing  modern  costume  instead  of  the 
classical  draperies  whidi  had  been  previously  universal  in  similar 
subjects  by  English  artists:  and  his  "  Battle  of  La  Hogue " 
is  entitled  to  an  honourable  place  among  British  historical 
paintings. 

An  account  of  West's  life  was  published  by  Gait  (The  Progress  of 
Genius,  1816).  See  also  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  Book  of  the  AHists 
(N.Y.,  1868). 

WB8T.  NICHOLAS  (1461-1533)1  English  bishop  and  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  at  Putney,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1483.  He  was 
soon  ordained  and  appointed  rector  of  Egglescliffe,  Durham, 
receiving  a  little  later  two  other  livings  and  becoming  chaplain 
to  King  Henry  VII.  In  1509  Henry  VIII.  appointed  him  dean 
of  St  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  and  in  151 5  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Ely.  West's  long  and  successful  career  as  a  diplo- 
matist began  in  150a  through  his  friendship  with  Richard  Fox, 
bishop  of  Durham.  In  the  interests  of  Henry  VII.  he  visited 
the  German  king  Maximilian  I.  and  George,  duke  of  Saxony; 
In  1506  he  negotiated  an  important  commercial  treaty  with 
Flanders,  and  he  attempted  to  arrange  marriages  between  the 
king's  daughter  Mary  and  the  future  emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
between  the  king  himself  and  Charles's  sister  Margaret.  By 
Henry  VIII.  West  was  sent  many  times  to  Scotland  and  to 
France.  Occupied  mainly  during  the  years  1513  and  1514  with 
journeys  to  and  from  Scotland,  he  visited  Louis  XII.  of  France 
in  the  autumn  of  15x4  and  his  successor  Francis  I.  in  1515. 
In  X515  also  he  arranged  a  defensive  treaty  between  England 
and  France,  and  he  was  principally  responsible  for  treaties 
concluded  between  the  two  countries  in  1518  and  1525,  and  at 
other  times.  He  was  trusted  and  employed  on  personal  matters 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  died  on  the  aSth  of  April  1533.  The 
bishop  built  two  beautifid  chapels,  one  in  Putney  church  and 
the  other  in  Ely  cathedral,  where  he  is  buried. 

WESTALL,  RICHARD  (1765-1836),  English  subject  painter, 
was  bom  in  Hertford  in  1765,  of  a  Norwich  family.  In  1779 
he  went  to  London,  and  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  on  silver, 
and  in  1785  he  began  to  study  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  painted  "Esau  seeking  Jacob's  Blessing," 
*'  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  going  to  Execution  "  and  other  historical 
Subjects  in  water-colour,  and  some  good  portraits  in  the  same 
medium,  but  he  is  mainly  known  as  a  book-illustrator.  He 
produced  five  subjects  for  the  Shakespeare  Gallery,  illustrated 
an  edition  of  Milton,  executed  a  very  popular  series  of  illustra- 
tions to  the  Bible  and  the  prayer-book,  and  designed  plates  for 
numerous  other  works.  In  1808  he  published  a  poem,  A  Day 
in  Spring,  illustrated  by  his  own  pencil.  His  designs  are  rather 
tame,  mannered  and  effeminate.  He  became  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1792,  and  a  full  member  in  1794;  and 
during  his  later  years  he  was  a  pensioner  of  the  Academy. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  December  1836.  His  brother,  William 
West^,  A.R.A.  (t 781-1850),  landscape  painter,  is  mainly  known 
by  his  illustrations  to  works  of  travel. 

WESTBOBO,  a  township  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  about  Z2  m  E.  of  Worcester.  Pop.  (1890)  5195;  (1900) 
S40O  (1x27  being  foreign-bom);  (1905,  state  census)  5378,  (1910) 
5446.  Westboro  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Albany  railway  and 
by  inter  urban  electric  lines.  Area,  about  22  sq.  m.  It  has  a 
public  library,  which  has  belonged  to  the  township  since  1857; 
and  here  are  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  a  state  industrial 
institution  (opened  in  x886  and  succeeding  a  state  reform  school 
opened  in  X846),  and  the  Westboro  Insane  Hospital  (homoeopathic, 
1884).  whidi  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Board 
of  Insanity.  There  are  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes,  straw 
and  leather  goods,  carpets,  &c.  Westboro  was  the  birthplace 
of  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  The  first  settlement 
here  was  made  about  1659  in  a  part  of  Marlboro  called  Chauncy 
(bccaoaeof  a  grant  of  sooacres  here  to  Charles  Chauncy,  president 
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o£  Harvard  College,  made  in  1659  and  revoked  in  1660  by  the 
General  Court  of  Massackuselts) .  In  1 7 1 7  this  part  of  MarlborOp 
with  other  lands,  was  erected  into  the  township  of  Westboro, 
to  which  parts  of  Sutton  (1728),  Shrewsbury  (1762  and  1793) 
and  Upton  (1763)  were  subsequently  annexed,  and  from  which 
Northboro  was  separated  in  1766. 

WEST  BROMWICH,  a  market  town  and  municipal,  county 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  Staffordshire,  England,  6  m.  N.W. 
of  Birmingham,  on  the  northern  line  of  the  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop.  (1891)  59,538,  (1901)  65,175.  The  appearance 
of  the  town,  like  its  growth  as  an  industrial  centre  of  the  Black 
Country,  is  modem.  It  is,  however,  of  ancient  origin;  thus  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  formerly  St  Clement,  was  given  by  Hairy  I. 
to  the  convent  of  Worcester,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  priors 
of  Sandwell,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the  Decorated  period,  the  present 
structure  (1872)  following  their  plan.  The  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  town  hall  (1875),  th&  Institute  (18S6),  providing  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  art,  under  the  corporation  since  1894,  the 
free  Ubrary  (1874)  and  law-courts  (1891).  The  picturesque 
Oak  House,  of  the  x6th  century,  was  opened  as  a  museum  and 
art  gallery  in  1898.  Among  schools  is  one  for  pauper  children 
in  which  engineering,  baking,  ^>ade-husbandry,  &c.,  are  taught. 
Sandwell  Hall,  formerly  a  scat  of  the  earls  of  Dartmouth,  con- 
tains a  school  for  daughters  of  clergymen,  &c.  The  house, 
standing  in  pleasant  wooded  grounds,  is  on  the  site  of  the  Bene- 
dictine priory  of  Sandwell,  founded  in  the  time  of  Heniy  II. 
There  are  charities  founded  by  the  families  of  Stanley  and 
Whorwood  (1613  and  X614).  Dartmouth  Park  b  a  recreation 
ground  of  about  60  acres;  others  are  Farley,  Kcnwick  and  Hill 
Top  Park.  Numerous  mines  work  the  extensive  coalfields, 
which  include  a  thirty-foot  seam.  There  are  large  iron  and  brass 
foimdries  and  smelting  furnaces,  and  mailing  and  brickmaking 
are  carried  on.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 
Area,  5860  acres. 

WESTBROOK,  a  city  of  Cumberiand  county,  Maine,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Presumpscot  river,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Portland.  Pop.  (1890) 
6632,  (1900)  7283  (1673  foreign-born),  (1910)  8281.  It  is 
served  by  the  Maine  Central  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  railways. 
In  West  brook  are  the  Waliccr  Memorial  Ubrary  (1894)  and  the 
Warren  Library  (1879).  The  river  provides  water-power,  and 
among  the  manufactures  are  paper,  silks,  cotton  goods,  &c.  In 
1814  Wcstbrook  was  separated  from  Falmouth  and  incorporated 
as  a  township  under  the  name  of  Stroud  water,  and  in  1815  the 
present  name  was  adopted  in  honour  of  Colonel  Thomas  West- 
brook,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  wars  with  the  Indians. 
In  1871  Deering,  now  a  part  of  Portland,  was  taken  from  the 
township.  A  city  charter  was  granted  to  Westbrook  in  1889 
and  adopted  in  189T. 

WESTBURY.  RICHARD  BETHELL»  IST  Babon  (1800-1873), 
lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  son  of  Dr  Richard 
Bethell,  and  was  bom  at  Bradford,  Wilts.  Takingahigh  degree 
at  Oxford  in  i3i8,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Wadham  College. 
In  1823  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple.  On 
attaining  the  dignity  of  queen's  counsel  in  1840  he  rapidly  took 
the  foremost  place  at  the  Chancery  bar  and  was  appointed  vice* 
chancellor  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster  in  1851.  His  most 
important  public  service  was  the  reform  of  the  then  existing  mode 
of  legal  education,  a  reform  which  ensured  that  students  before 
call  to  the  bar  should  have  at  least  some  acquaintance  with  the 
elements  of  the  subject  which  they  were  to  profess.  In  185 1  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  continued  to 
sit,  first  as  member  for  Aylesbury,  then  as  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton, until  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  Attaching  himself 
to  the  liberals,  he  became  solidlor-general  in  1852  and  attorney- 
general  in  1856  and  again  in  1859.  On  June  26,  1861,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Campbell,  he  was  created  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Wcstbury  of  Wcstbury, 
county  AVilts.  The  ambition  of  his  life  was  to  set  on  foot  the 
compilation  of  a  digest  of  the  whole  law,  but  for  various  reasons 
this  became  impracticable.  The  conclusion  of  his  tenure  of  the 
chancellorship  was  unfortunately  nutrked  by  cvenu  which,  1 


although  they  did  not  render  personal  corruption  imputable  to 
him,  made  it  evident  that  he  had  acted  with  some  laxity  and 
want  of  caution.  Owing  to  the  reception  by  parliament  of 
reports  of  committees  nominated  to  consider  the  circumstances 
of  certain  appointments  in  the  Leeds  Bankruptcy  Court,  as  well 
as  the  granting  a  pension  to  a  Mr  Leonard  Edmunds,  a  clerk 
in  the  patent  office,  and  a  clerk  of  the  parliaments,  the  lord 
chancellor  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  resign  his  office,  wliich 
he  accordingly  did  on  the  5th  of  July  1865,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Cranworth.  After  his  resignation  he  continued  to  take 
part  in  the  judicial  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  privy 
council  until  his  death.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  arbitrator 
under  the  European  Assurance  Society  Act  1872,  and  his  judg- 
ments in  that  capacity  have  been  collected  and  published  by 
Mr  F.  S.  Reilly.  As  a  writer  on  law  he  made  no  mark,  and  few 
of  his  decisions  take  the  highest  judicial  rank.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  is  the  judgment  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy  council  in  1863  against  the  heretical 
character  of  certain  extracts  from  the  well-known  publication 
Essays  and  Reviaos.  His  principal  legislative  achievements  were 
the  passing  of  the  Divorce  Act  1857,  and  of  the  Land  Registry 
Act  1862  (generally  known  as  Lord  Westbury's  Act),  the  latter 
of  which  in  practice  proved  a  failure.  What  chiefly  distinguished 
Lord  Westbury  was  the  possession  of  a  certain  sarcastic  humour; 
and  numerous  are  the  stories,  authentic  and  apocryphal,  of  its 
exercise.  In  fact,  he  and  Mr  Justice  Maulc  fiU  a  portion  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Sydney  Smith,  convenient  names  to  whom  "  g(K>d 
things  '*  may  be  attributed.  Lord  Westbury  died  on  the  20th  of 
July  1873,  within  a  day  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  his 
special  antagonist  in  debate. 

See  Life  of  Lord  Westbury  by  T.  A.  Nash. 

WESTBURY,  an  urban  district  in  the  Westbury  parliamentary 
division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  on  the  river  Biss,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Lower  Avon.  Pop.  (1901)  3305.  It  is  95I  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway,  and  lies  within  3  m. 
of  the  Somerset  border,  sheltered  on  the  east  by  the  high  tableland 
of  Salisbury  Plain.  All  Saints'  church  is  Norman  and  later,  with 
a  magnificent  nave.  In  the  south  transept  stands  a  monument 
to  Sir  James  Ley,  earl  of  Marlborough  and  president  of  the 
council  in  1629;  the  "  good  earl "  addressed  in  a  sonnet  by 
Milton.  A  chained  black-letter  copy  of  Erasmus'  "  Para- 
phrase of  the  New  Testament  "  is  preserved  in  the  south  chapel. 
In  the  suburb  of  Westbury  Leigh  is  the  "  Palace  Garden,"  a 
moated  site  said  to  have  been  a  royal  residence  in  Saxon  times. 

Westbury  {Westberie,  Wcstburi)  figures  in  Domesday  as  a 
manor  held  by  the  king.  The  manor  was  granted  by  Hcnr>'  II. 
to  Reginald  de  Pavely  in  11 72-1 173,  and  from  then  onwards 
passed  through  various  families  until  in  1810  it  was  purchased 
by  Sir  M.  M.  Lopez  from  the  earl  of  Abingdon.  A  post  mote  was 
held  for  Westbury  in  1361-1362,  but  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
town  as  a  borough  occurs  in  1442-1443.  The  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion is  lost  (tradition  says  it  was  burnt),  and  the  town  possesses  no 
other  charter.  The  title  of  the  corporation  was  "  Mayor  and 
Burgesses  of  Westbury,"  and  it  consisted  of  a  mayor,  recorder 
and  13  capital  burgesses.  The  borough  returned  two  members 
to  parliament  from  1448.  In  1832  the  number  was  reduced  to 
one,  and  in  1885  the  representation  was  merged  in  that  of  the 
county.  In  1252  Heiuy  III.  granted  to  Walter  de  Pavely  a 
yearly  fair  for  three  days  from  October  31,  and  a  weekly  market 
on  Friday.  Henry  VI.  in  X460  granted  three  fairs  yearly  for 
three  days  from  April  32,  Whit  Monday  and  September  13 
respectively,  and  a  market  on  Thursdays.  In  1835  the  mayor's 
fair  was  held  at  Whitsuntide,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor's  at 
Easter.  In  1875  a  yearly  sheep  fair  took  place  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September  and  a  pleasure  fair  on  Easter  and  Whit 
Monday;  in  1888  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September  and  on  the 
34th  of  that  month;  the  former  sUU  exists.  In  1673  there 
was  a  market  on  Friday,  in  1835  a  nominal  one  on  Tuesday 
and  after  1875  it  ceased.  During  the  18th  and  X9th  centuries 
there  was  a  considerable  trade  in  malt,  bricks,  tDes  and  cloth. 
The  last,  once  the  most  extensive,  has  now  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, while  the  others  exist  also  only  on  a  smaU  scale. 
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a  boeoogfa  and  the  county-Mtt  of  Chester 
CDoaty,  Peonqrlvuiia,  U.S.A.,  about  20  m,  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
Popw  (1S90)  8oa8;  (igoo)  QSH*  of  whom  566  were  foreigo-boni 
and  1777  were  negroes;  (iqio  census)  11*767.  West  Chester 
is  secved  dirccUly  by  the  Peaasylvaiiia  and  the  Philadelphia, 
Bahimon  &  Washington  railways  and  by  an  interurban  electric 
line  to  Phikdeiphia,  dKtric  Una  connect  with  the  Phibdelphia 
ft  Brading  at  Lenape,  4  ra.  to  the  south-west,  and  at  Coatesvillc, 
10  m.  to  the  west.  The  borough  lies  about  450  ft.  above  sea-level 
in  an  imdwbting  country.  At  West  Chester  are  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School  (1871),  the  Darlington  Seminary  (non- 
sectarian;  for  gixis)i  founded  in  1851  by  Smedley  Darlington 
(1837-1899;  principid  ol  the  school  in  i8si-t86c  and  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  in  1887-189 1),  the  Friends'  Graded  School 
and  tho  Friends'  (Orthodox)  Select  School.  There  are  fine 
botanical  gaidens  in  Marshall  Square.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings ace  a  county  court  house  (1847-1848),  a  county  jail  and  a 
county  hospital  (1892-1693),  the  public  library  and  a  laige 
Y.M.CA.  buildings  the  colonial  Turk's  Head  Hotel  here  has 
been  so  called  since  1768  and  was  probably  first  opened  in  1762. 
West  Chester  is  in  a  farming  country  with  important  markct- 
jpirUiK.  and  dairy  l^rras;  among  its  manufactures  arc  dairy 
implcmmts,  foundry*  and  machine-shop  products  and  carriage 
and  wagoo  materials.  The  factory  product  in  1905  was  valued 
at  $2,121,185.  There  are  several  large  nursery  farms  here. 
West  Chester  was  first  settled  in  17 13,  succeeded  Chester  as  the 
county-seat  in  1 784-1 786,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
X788  and  as  a  borough  in  1 799.  During  the  War  of  Independence 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought  about  7  m.  S.  of  West 
Chester  on  the  i  ith  of  September  1 777,  and  on  the  2oth  General 
Anthony  Wayne,  with  a  small  force,  was  surprised  and  routed 
by  the  British  at  Paoh*.  about  8  m.  N.E. 

WMTtO'l'I,  BROOKS  FOSS  (i835-r9ox),  English  divine 
and  bishop  of  Durham,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  January  1825 
in  Cho  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham.  His  father,  Frederick 
Brooke  Westcott,  was  a  botanist  of  some  distinction.  Westcott 
was  educated  at  King  Edward  VI.  school,  Birmingham,  under 
James  Prince  Lee,  where  he  formed  his  friendship  with  Joseph 
Barber  Lighlfoot  {q.t.).  In  1844  Westcott  obtained  a  scholarship 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  .Sir  William  Browne's 
medal  for  a  Greek  ode  in  1846  and  1847,  the  Members'  Prize 
for  a  Latin  essay  in  1847  as  an  undergraduate  and  in  1849  as 
a  bachelor.  He  took  bis  degree  in  January  1848,  obtaining 
double-first  honours.  In  mathematics  he  was  twenty-fourth 
wrangler,  Isaac  Todhunter  being  senior.  In  classics  he  was 
senior,  being  bracketed  with  C.  B.  Scott,  afterwards  headmaster 
of  Westminster.  After  obtaining  his  degree,  Westcott  remained 
for  four  years  in  residence  at  Trinity.  In  1849  he  obtained 
his  fellowship;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  deacon 
and  priest  by  his  old  headmaster.  Prince  Lee,  now  bishop  of 
Manchester.  The  time  spent  at  Cambridge  was  devoted  to  most 
strcaoous  study.  He  took  pupib;  and  among  his  pupils  there 
Were  reading  with  him,  almost  at  the  same  time,  his  school 
friend  Li|^tfoot  and  two  other  men  who  became  his  attached 
axui  lifelong  friends,  E.  W.  Benson  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort  (qq.v.).  The 
inspiring  ^uence  of  Wcstcott's  intense  enthusiasm  left  its 
mari^  upon  these  three  distinguished  men;  they  regarded  him 
not  only  as  their  friend  and  counsellor,  but  as  in  an  especial 
degree  their  teacher  and  orade.  He  devoted  much  attention 
to  philosophical,  patristic  and  historical  studies,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  he  would  throw  his  strength  into  New 
Testament  work.  In  1851  he  published  his  Nonistan  prize 
essay  with  the  title  EUmeHts  eftke  Gospd  Harmony. 

In  1852  he  became  an  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  and  soon 
afterwards  he  married  Misa  Whithard.  He  prosecuted  his  school 
work  with  characteristic  vigour,  and  succeeded  in  combining 
with  his  school  duties  an  enormous  amount  both  of  theological 
reseuch  and  of  literary  activity.  He  worked  at  Harrow  for 
nearly  twenty  years  under  Dr  C.  J.  Vaughan  and  Dr  Montagu 
Butler,  but  while  he  was  always  conspicuously  successful  in 
inspiring  a  few  senior  boys  with  something  of  his  own  intellectual 
and  mool  enthusiasm,  he  was  never  in  the  same  measure  capable 


of  maintaining  discipline  among  large  numbers.  The  writings 
which  he  produced  at  this  period  created  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  modem  English  theological  scholarship.  In  1855 
he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  History  ojthe  New  Tcstcmeni 
Canon,  which,  frequently  revised  and  expanded,  became  the 
standard  English  work  upon  the  subject.  In  1859  there  appeared 
his  Characteristics  of  the  Gospd  Miracles.  In  i860  he  expanded 
his  Norrisian  essay  into  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels, 
a  work  remarkable  for  insight  and  minuteness  of  study,  as  well 
as  for  reverential  treatment  combined  with  considerable  freedom 
from  traditional  lines.  Westcott's  work  for  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  notably  his  articles  on  "  Canon,"  "  Maccabees," 
"  Vulgate,"  entailed  most  careful  and  thorough  preparation, 
and  led  to  the  composition  of  his  subsequent  valuable  popular 
books,  The  Bible  in  the  Church  (1864)  and  a  History  of  the  English 
BiUe  (1869).  To  the  same  period  belongs  The  Gospd  of  the 
Resurrection  (1866).  As  a  piece  of  consecutive  reasoning  upon  a 
fundamental  Christian  doctrine  it  deservedly  attracted  great 
attention.  Its  width  of  view  and  its  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  historical  science  and  pure  reason  were  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  Westcott's  mode  of  discussing  a  theological  question. 
At  the  time  when  the  book  appeared  his  method  of  apologetio 
showed  both  courage  and  originality,  but  the  excellence  of  the 
work  is  impaired  by  the  dilfictilty  of  the  style. 

In  1865  he  took  his  B.D.,  and  in  1870  his  D.D.  He  received 
in  later  years  the  honorary  degrees  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  (1881) 
and  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  (1883).  In  1868  Westcott  was 
appointed  examining  chaplain  by  Bishop  Connor  Magee  (of 
Peterborough) ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  accepted  a  canonry 
at  Peterborough,  which  necessitated  his  leaving  Harrow.  For 
a  time  he  contemplated  with  eagerness  the  idea  of  a  renovated 
cathedral  life,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  to  the 
development  of  opportunities  for  the  religious  and  intellectual 
benefit  of  the  diocese.  But  the  regius  professorship  of  divinity 
at  Cambridge  fell  vacant,  and  Lightfoot,  who  was  then  Hulsean 
professor,  declining  to  become  a  candidate  himself,  insisted  upon 
Westcott's  sunding  for  the  post.  It  was  due  to  Lightfoot's 
support  almost  as  much  as  to  his  own  great  merits  that  Westcott 
was  elected  to  the  chair  on  the  ist  of  November  1870.  This  was 
the  turning-point  of  his  life.  He  now  occupied  a  great  position 
for  which  he  was  supremely  fitted,  and  at  a  juncture  in  the 
reform  of  univessity  studies  when  a  theologian  of  liberal  views, 
but  universally  respected  for  his  massive  learning  and  his  devout 
and  single-minded  character,  would  enjoy  a  unique  opportunity 
for  usefulness.  Supported  by  his  friends  Lightfoot  and  Hort, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  new  work  with  extraordinary  energy. 
He  deliberately  sacrificed  many  of  the  social  privil^es  of  a 
university  career  in  order  that  his  studies  might  be  more  con- 
tinuous and  that  he  might  see  more  of  the  younger  men.  His 
lectures  were  generally  on  Biblical  subjects.  His  Commentaries 
on  St  John's  Gospel  (x88i),  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (1889) 
and  the  Epistles  of  St  John  (1883)  resulted  from  his  public 
lectures.  One  of  his  most  valuable  works.  The  Gospd  of  Life 
(1892),  a  study  of  Christian  doctrine,  incorporated  the  materi^ds 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  more  private  and 
esoteric  lectures  delivered  on  week-day  evenings.  The  work 
of  lecturing  was  an  intense  strain  to  him,  but  its  influence  was 
immense:  to  attend  one  of  Westcott's  lectures — even  to  watch 
him  lecturing — was  an  experience  which  lifted  and  solemnized 
many  a  man  to  whom  the  references  to  Ori^n  or  Rupert  of 
Deutz  were  almost  ludicrously  unintelligible.  Between  the 
years  1870  and  i88x  Westcott  was  also  continually  engaged  in 
work  for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  simultaneously, 
in  the  prrparation  of  a  new  text  in  conjunction  with  Hort.  The 
years  in  which  Westcott,  Lightfoot  and  Hort  could  thus  meet 
frequently  and  naturally  for  the  discussion  of  the  work  in  which 
they  were  all  three  so  deeply  engrossed  formed  a  happy  and 
privileged  period  in  their  lives.  In  the  year  1881  there  appeared 
the  famous  Westcott  and  Hort  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
upon  which  had  been  expended  nearly  thirty  years  of  incessant 
labour.  The  reforms  In  the  regulations  for  degrees  in  divinity^ 
the  formation  and  first  revision  of  the  new  theological  tripoe» 
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the  mauguration  of  the  Cambridge  mission  to  Delhi,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Church  Sodety  (for  the  discussion  6f  theolo^cal 
and  ecclesiastical  questions  by  the  younger  men),  the  meetings 
for  the  divinity  faculty,  the  organization  of  the  new  Divinity 
School  and  libraiy  and,  later,  the  institution  of  the  Cambridge 
Clergy  Training  School,  were  aU,  in  a  very  real  degree,  the  result 
of  Westcott's  energy  and  influence  as  regius  professor.  To  this 
list  should  also  be  added  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  preliminary 
examination  for  candidates  for  holy  orders,  with  which  he  was 
from  the  first  most  closely  identified.  The  success  of  this  very 
useful  scheme  was  due  chiefly  to  his  sedulous  interest  and  help. 

The  departure  of  Lightfoot  to  the  see  of  Durham  in  1879 
was  a  great  blow  to  Westcott.  Nevertheless  it  resulted  in  bring- 
ing him  into  still  greater  prominence.  He  was  compelled  to 
take  the  lead  in  matters  where  Lightfoot's  more  practical  nature 
had  previously  been  predominant.  Iil  1883  Westcott  was  elected 
to  a  professorial  fellowship  at  King's.  Shortly  afterwards, 
having  previously  resigned  his  canonry  at  Peterborough,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  crown  to  a  canonry  at  Westminster,  and 
accepted  the  position  of  examining  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Benson.  His  little  edition  of  the  Paragraph  Psalter  (1879), 
arranged  for  the  use  of  choirs,  and  his  admirable  lectures  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  entitled  Historic  Faith  (1883),  are  reminiscences 
of  his  vacations  spent  at  Peterborough.  He  held  his  canonry 
at  Westminster  in  conjtmction  with  the  regius  professorship. 
The  strain  of  the  joint  work  was  very  heavy,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  interest  and  study  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
share  in  the  labours  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission, 
of  which  he  had  been  appointed  a  member,  added  to  his  burden. 

Preaching  at  the  Abbey  gave  him  a  valued  opportunity  of  deal- 
ing with  social  questions.  His  sermons  were  generally  portions 
of  a  series;  and  to  this  period  belong  the  volumes  Christus 
Connunmator  (1886)  and  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  (1887). 

In  March  1890  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Durham,  there 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  beloved  friend  Lightfoot,  who  had 
died  in  December  1889.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  ist  of  May 
at  Westminster  Abbey  by  Archbishop  Thompson  (of  York), 
Hort  being  the  preacher,  and  enthroned  at  Durham  cathedral 
on  the  isth  of  May.  The  change  of  work  and  surroundings 
could  hardly  have  been  greater.  But  the  sudden  immersion 
in  the  practical  administration  of  a  northern  diocese  gave  him 
new  strength.  He  surprised  the  worid,  which  had  supposed 
him  to  be  a  recluse  and  a  mystic,  by  the  practical  interest  he 
took  in  the  mining  population  of  Durham  and  in  the  great 
shipping  and  artisan  industries  of  Sunderland  and  Gateshead. 
Upon  one  famous  occasion  in  1892  he  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
a  peaceful  solution  a  long  and  bitter  strike  which  had  divided 
the  masters  and  men  in  the  Durham  collieries;  and  his  success 
was  due  to  the  confidence  which  he  inspired  by  the  extraordinary 
moral  energy  of  his  strangely  "  prophetic  "  personality,  at  once 
thoughtful,  vehement  and  affectionate.  His  constant  endeavour 
to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  the  religious  aspect  of  social 
questions  was  a  special  note  in  his  public  utterances.  He  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  co-operative  movement.  He  was 
practically  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  He 
continually  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions,  and  he  gladly  gave  four  of  his  soru  for  the 
work  of  the  Churdi  in  India.  His  energy  was  remarkable  to 
the  very  end.  But  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his 
life  he  aged  considerably.  His  wife,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
an  invalid,  died  rather  suddenly  on  the  aSth  of  May  1901,  and  he 
dedicated  to  her  memory  his  last  book,  Lessons  from  Work  (1901). 
He  preached  a  farewell  sermon  to  the  miners  in  Durham  cathedral 
at  their  annual  festival  on  the  aoth  of  July.  Then  came  a 
short,  sudden  illness,  and  he  passed  away  on  tJie  27th  of  July..r 

Westcott  was  no  narrow  specialist.  He  had  the  keenest  love 
of  poetry,  music  and  art.  He  was  himself  no  mean  draughtsman^ 
and  used  often  to  say  that  if  he  had  not  taken  orders  he  would 
have  become  an  ardiitcct.  His  literary  sympathies  were  wide. 
He  would  never  tire  of  praising  Euripides,  while  few  men  had 
given  such  minute  study  to  the  writings  of  Robert  Browning. 
He  followed  with  delight  the  development  of  natural  science 


studies  at  Cambridge.  He  spared  no  pains  to  be  acamte,  or  to 
widen  the  basis  of  his  thought.  Thus  he  devoted  one  summer 
vacation  to  the  careful  analysis  of  Comte's  Ptditiqut  positive. 
He  studied  assiduously  The  Sacred  Books  cfthe  East^  and  earnestly 
contended  that  no  systematic  view  of  Christianity  o>uId  afford 
to  ignore  the  philosophy  of  other  rcUgiona.  The  outside  worid 
was  wont  to  regard  him  as  a  mystic;  and  the  mystical,  or 
sacramental,  view  of  life  enters,  it  is  true,  very  largely  into 
his  teaching.  He  had  in  this  respect  many  points  of  similarity 
with  the  Cambridge  Platonists  of  the  i7ih  century,  and  with 
F.  D.  Maurice,  for  whom  he  had  profound  regard.  But  in  other 
respects  he  was  very  practical;  and  his  strength  of  will,  his 
learning  and  his  force  of  character  made  him  really  masterful 
in  influence  wherever  the  subject  under  discussion  was  of  serious 
moment.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Church  reform,  especially 
in  the  direction  of  obtaining  larger  powers  for  the  laity. 

He  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  party  strife.  He  describes  him* 
self  when  he  says,  "  The  student  of  Christian  doctrine,  because 
he  strives  after  exactness  of  phrase,  because  he  is  conscious 
of  the  inadequacy  of  any  one  human  foVmula  to  exhaust  the 
truth,  will  be  filled  with  sympathy  for  every  genuine  endeavour 
towards  the  embodiment  of  right  opinion. .  Partial  views  attract 
and  exist  in  virtue  of  the  fragment  of  truth — be  it  great  or 
small — ^which  they  include;  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  theologian 
to  seize  this  no  less  than  to  detect  the  first  spring  of  error.  It  is 
easier  and,  in  one  sense,  it  is  more  impressive  to  make  a  per- 
emptory and  exclusive  statement,  and  to  refuse  to  allow  any 
place  beside  it  to  divergent  expositions;  but  this  show  of  clear- 
ness and  power  is  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  ennobling 
conviction  that  the  whole  truth  is  far  greater  than  our  individud 
minds.  He  who  believes  that  every  judgment  on  the  highest 
matters  different  from  his  own  is  simply  a  heresy  must  have  * 
mean  idea  of  the  faith;  and  while  the  qualifications,  the  reserve, 
the  lingering  sympathies  of  the  real  student  make  him  in  many 
cases  a  poor  controversialist,  it  may  be  said  that  a  mere  con- 
troversialist carmot  be  a  real  theologian"  {Lessons from  Work, 
pp.  84-85).  His  theological  woriL  was  always  distinguished  by 
the  place  whidi  he  assigned  to  Divine  Revdation  in  Holy 
Scripture  and  in  the  teaching  of  history.  His  own  studies  have 
largely  contributed  in  England  to  the  better  imderstanding  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  IncamatiotL  His  work 
in  conjunction  with  Hort  upon  the  Gredc  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  endure  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  EngUsdh 
Biblical  criticism.  The  principles  which  are  explained  in  Hort's 
introduction  to  the  text  had  been  arrived  at  after  years  of  dabor- 
ate  investigation  and  continual  correspondence  and  discussion 
between  the  two  friends.  The  place  which  it  almost  at  once  took 
among  scientific  scholars  in  Great  Britain  and  throughout 
Europe  was  a  recognition  of  the  great  advance  which  it  repre- 
sented in  the  use  and  classification  of  ancient  authorities.  His 
commentaries  rank  with  Lightfoot's  as  the  best  type  of  Biblical 
exegesis  produced  by  the  Engb'sh  Church  in  the  X9th  centuy. 

The  following  is  a  bibliogniphy  of  Wcstcott*s  more  important 
writings,  giving  the  date  of  the  first  editions. — Etements  of  the  Gospei 
Harmony  (iSsr);  History  of  the  Canon  of  First  Four  Ceuturies 


(1853)$  Characteristics  of  Gospel  Miracles  (1859);  Jntrodmtion  to 
the  Study  of  the  Gospels  (i860):  The  Bible  in  the  Church  (1864): 
The  Gospel  of  the  tUsurrection  (1866);  Christian  Life  Jdani(old 
and  One  (1869) ;  Some  Points  in  the  Religious  Life  of  the  Vnteersisies 
(1873);  Paragraph  Psalter  for  the  Use  of  Choirs  (1879):  Commentary 
on  the  Gospel  of  St  John  (1881):  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  A 
John  (1863):  I<etelatitm  of  the  Risen  Lord  (1883);  Reodatien  of  the 
Father  (1884);  Some  Thoughts  from  the  Ordinal  (1884);  Christus 
Consummaior  (1886);  Social  Aspects  of  Christiantty  (1887);  The 
Victory  of  the  Cross:  Sermons  in  Hciy  Week  (1888);  Commentary 
on  the  BptsUe  to  the  Hebrews  (1889) ;  From  Strength  to  Strength  (1890) ; 
Gospel  of  Life  (1892);  The  Incarnation  astd  Common  Ltfe  (1893); 
Some  Lessons  of  the  Revised  Version  tff  the  New  Testamatt  (1897); 

Christian  Asf>ects  of  Life  (1897) ;  Lessons  from  W  ^  ' 

Lives  by  his  son  B.  F.  Westcott  (1903),  and 
(1906). 


f  09     ^a^^^ay« 

by  J.  Clayton 
(H.  E.  R.») 

WBSTEKLY,  a  township  of  Washington  county,  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A.,  in  the  extreme  S.W.  part  of  the  state,  about 
44  m.  S.S.W.  of  Providence,  separated  from  Coimecticut  on  the 
W.  by  the  Pawcatuck  river,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary 
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of  tfe  township  dM.  Fbp.  (1890)  6813,  (1900)  7541,  (1788 
hAog  foreign-bom  and  185  negroes),  (1905,  state  census)  8381, 
(1910)  8696.  Area,  about  31  sq.  m.  Westerly  is  served  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway,  and  by  interurban 
dectiic  lines  connecting  with  Norwich  and  New  London,  Conn. 
The  township  includes  sevoral  small  villages,  connected  by 
dectxic  railways,  the  best  known  being  Watch  Hill,  which  has 
fine  sea-bathing.  Larger  villages  are  Westerly,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  township  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  (for  small 
vessels)  on  the  Pawcatuck  river,  and  Niantic,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  township.  In  Westerly  there  is  a  public 
library  (1894),  with  23,333  volumes  in  1909.  Beyond  Watch 
Bill  Point  on  the  S. W.  point  of  an  L-sbaped  peninsula,  running 
fixst  W.  and  then  N.,  is  Napatree  Point,  on  which  is  Fort  Mans- 
field, commanding  the  N.E.  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  towaahq)  is  the  oeatie  of  the  granite  industry  of  the  state; 
the  qotfries  aie  near  the  villages  of  Westerly  and  Niantic.  The 
granite  is  of  three  kinds:  white  statuary  granite,  a  quartz 
monzonite,  with  a  fine  even-grained  texture,  used  extensively  for 
monuments;  blue  granite,  also  a  quaru  monzonite  and  also  much 
»cd  for  monuments;  and  red  granite,  a  biotite  granite,  reddish 
grey  in  colour  and  rather  coarse  in  texture,  used  for  btiildings.* 
Among  the  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  thread 
and  printing  presses.  The  water  supply  is  from  artesian  wells. 
The  fint  settlement  here  was  made  in  166 1,  and  the  township 
was  organized  in  1669,  when  the  present  name  was  adopted 
instead  of  the  Indian  Mlsquamicut  (meaning  '*  salmon  ")  by 
which  it  had  been  called.  In  1686  the  name  was  changed  to 
Haversfaam,  but  in  1689  the  present  name  was  restored. 

See  Frederic  I>eniaon,  Westerly  and  Us  Witnesses,  for  Two  Hundred 
amd  Fifty  Years,  1620-1676  (Providence,  R.L,  1876). 

WESTERMANN,  FBANCOCS  JOSEPH  (d.  1794).  French 
pmeral,  was  bom  at  Molsheim  in  Alsace.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  a  cavalry  regiment,  but  soon  left  the  service  and  went  to 
Paris.  He  embraced  enthusiastically  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution , 
and  in  1790  became  peffier  of  the  municipality  of  Haguenau. 
After  a  short  Imprisonment  on  a  charge  -of  inciting  imcules  at 
Haguenau,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  joined  Danton  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  on  the 
10th  of  August  1792.  He  accompanied  Dumouriez  on  b^s  cam- 
paigns tad  assisted  him  in  his  npgoUations  with  the  Austrians, 
being  arrested  as  an  aoomplke  after  the  general's  defection. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  proving  his  innocence,  and  was  sent 
with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade  into  La  Vend6e,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary  courage,  by  the 
audacity  of  his  manoeuvres,  and  by  his  severe  treatment  of  the 
insurgents.  After  suffering  ft  defeat  at  ChfttiUon,  he  vanquished 
the  Vend6ans  at  6eaupr£au,  Laval,  Granville  and  Baug£,  and 
in  December  1793  annihilated  their  army  at  Le  Mans  and 
Savenay.  He  was  then  summoned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  pn>« 
scribed  with  the  Dantonist  party  and  executed  on  the  5th  of 

April  1794* 

Sec  P.  Hon,  Nos  g/Mraux  aUaciens  . . .  WtsUrmann  (Strassburg, 
1900). 

WBTBRN  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  colonial  state,  forming 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  (For  Map,  see  Aus- 
TEAUA.)  This  portion  Df  Australia  lies  to  the  west  of  ra9"  £. 
long.,  forming  oonsidarably  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole;  it 
has  an  area  of  x,o6o,ooo  sq.  m.,  is  1400  m.  in  length  and  850 
in  breadth,  and  has  a  coast-line  of  3500  m.  It  is  divided  into 
five  districts— Central,  Central  Eastern,  South-Eastem,  North 
and  Kimbcriey.  The  Central  or  seUled  district,  in  the  south* 
west,  is  divided  into  twenty-ux  counties.  Apart  from  the  coast 
lands,  the  map  presents  almost  a  blank,  as  the  major  poitioa  is 
practically  a  d^  waste  of  stone  and  sand,  relieved  by  a  few 
shallow  salt  lakes^  The  rivers  of  the  south  are  small — the  Black- 
wood being  the  most  considerable.  To  the  north  of  this  are  the 
Iklurray,  the  well-known  Swan,  the  Moore,  the  Greenough  and 
the  Murchison.  The  last  is  400  m  long.  Shark's  Bay  receives 
the  Gaacoyne  (200  m.  long),  with  its  tributary  the  Lyons. 

>  Sec  T.  N  Dale.  The  Chief  Commercial  GraniUs  of  Massachusetts^ 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  (Washington,  1908).  Bulletin 
359  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 


StOl  farther  north,  where  the  coast  trends  eastward,  the  principal 
rivers  are  the  Ashburton,  the  Fortescue  and  the  De  Grey. 
Kimbcriey  district  to  the  north-cast  has  some  fine  streams — the 
Fitzroy  aind  Ord  and  their  tributaries,  on  some  of  which  (the 
Mary,  Elvira,  &c.)  are  the  goldfields,  250  m.  south  of  Cambridge 
Gulf.  The  DarUng  motmtain  range  is  in  the  south-west,  Mount 
William  reaching  3000  fL;  in  the  same  quarter  arc  Toolbrunup 
(3341  ft.),  Ellen's  Peak  (34^)»  aod  the  Stirling  and  Victoria 
ranges.  Gardner  and  Moresby  are  flat-topped  ranges.  Mount 
Elizabeth  rises  behind  Perth.  Hampton  tableland  overlooks  the 
Bight.  In  the  north-west  are  Moimt  Bruce  (4000  ft.),  Augustus 
(3580),  Dalgaranger  (2100),  Barlee,  Pyrton  and  the  Capricorn 
range.  Kimberley  has  the  King  Leopold,  M'Clintock,  Albeit 
Edward,  Hardman,  Gcikie,  Napier,  Lubbock,  Oscar,  Mueller 
and  St  George  ranges.  The  lake  district  of  the  interior  is  in  the 
Gibson  and  Victoria  deseru  from  24**  to  32°  S.  The  lakes  receive 
the  trifling  drainage  of  that  low  region.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
salt  from  the  presence  of  saline  marl. 

Geology. — ^The  main  mass  of  Wcstralia  consists  of  a  vast  block  of 
Archean  rocks,  which  forms  the  whole  of  the  western  half  of  the 
AustraJian  continent.  The  rocks  form  a  plateau,  which  faces  the 
coast,  in  a  scnes  of  scarps,  usually  a  short  distance  inland.  The 
edge  of  this  plateau  is  separated  from  the  Southern  Ocean  by  the 
Nullarbor  limestones,  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight; 
but  they  eradually  become  narrower  to  fhe  west;  and  the  Archean 
rocks  reach  the  coast  at  Port  Dempster  and  to  the  east  of  Esperance 
Bay.  Thence  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Archean  rocks  extends 
due  west,  while  the  coast  trends  southward,  and  is  separated  by  a 
belt  of  Lower  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  deposits;  but  the  reappear^ 
ance  of  the  granitic  rocks  at  King  George  Sound  and  Albany  may  be 
due  to  an  outlier  of  the  Archean  tableland.  Along  the  western 
coast,  the  scarp  of  the  Archean  plateau  forms  the  Darling  Range 
behind  Perth.  Further  north,  behind  Shark's  Bay,  the  plateau 
recedes  from  the  coast,  and  trends  north-westward  through  the 
HamiAersley  Mountains  and  the  highlands  of  PUbarra.  The 
Archean  rocks  underlie  the  Kimberley  Goldfield;  but  they  are 
separated  from  the  main  Archean  jpJatcau  to  the  south  Jby  the 
lA>wcr  Palaeozoic  rocks,  which  extend  up  the  basin  of  the  Fitaroy 
river  and  form  the  King  Leopold  and  Oscar  Rax^^es. 

The  Archean  rocks  are  <^  most  interest  from  the  auriferous  lodes 
which  occur  in  them.  The  Archean  rocks  of  the  area  between  tlie 
Darling  Range  and  the  goldiield  of  Coolgardie  were  classified  by 
H.  P.  Woodward  into  six  parallel  belts,  running  northward  and 
southward,  but  with  a  slight  trend  to  the  west.  The  westernmost 
bdt  consists  of  clay  slates,  quoruites  and  schists,  and  is  traversed 
bv  dykes  of  diorite  and  felstone;  the  belt  forms  the  western  foot 
of  the  Archean  plateau,  along  the  edge  of  the  coastal  plain.  The 
second  belt  consists  of  gneisses  and  schists,  and  forms  the  western 
part  of  the  Archean  plateau.  Its  chief  mineral  deposit  is  tin,  in 
the  Green-bushes  tin-field,  and  various  other  minerals,  such  as 
graphite  and  asbestos.  Then  follows  a  wide  bdt  of  granitic  rocks; 
It  has  no  permanent  surface  ^water  and  is  bare  of  minerals,  and. 
therefore,  formed  for  a  k>ng  time  an  effective  barrier  to  the  settle- 
ment or  prospecting  of  the  country  to  the  east.  This  granitic  band 
ends  to  the  eaat  in  the  first  auriferous  belt,  which  extends  from  the 
Phillips  river,  on  the  southern  coast,  to  Southern  Cross,  on  the  Perth 
to  iCalgoorlie  railway:  thence  it  goes  through  Mount  Magnet.  Lake 
Austin  and  the  Murcajson  Goldbeid  at  Nannine,  and  through  the 
Peak  Gokifidd  to  the  heads  of  the  Gascoync  and  Ashburton  riversu 
To  the  east  of  this  bdt  is  a  barren  band  of  granites  and  gneisses, 
suooeeded  again  eastward  by  the  second  auriferous  belt,  including 
the  chief  gold Aekb  of  Westralia.  They  begin  on  the  south  with  the 
Dundas  GoMfieki,  and  the  mining  centre  of  Norseman;  then  to 
the  north  follow  the  goldfields  of  Kalgoorlie,  with  its  Golden  Mile  at 
Boulder,  and  the  now  leas  important  field  of  Coolgardie.  Thb  line 
continues  thence  through  the  goldfiekls  of  Leonora  and  Mount 
Marraret,  and  reappears  behina  the  western  coast  in  the  Pilbarra 
Goidfickl.  The  rocks  of  the  goldfields  consist  of  amphobolite-schists 
and  other  basic  schists,  traversed  by  dykes  of  granite,  diorite  and 
porphyrite*  with  some  peridotites.  Some  of  the  amphibolitcsJiave 
been  crushed  and  then  silidfied  into  jasperoids,  so  that  they  much 
resemble  altered  sedimentary  slates. 

The  Palaeozoic  noup  is  represented  by  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  the 
IGaberley  Goldfiod,  which  nave  y^ded  Olendlus  forresU.  There 
appear  to  be  no  certain  representatives  of  the  Ordovidan  system: 
while  the  Silurian  b  represented  in  the  King  Leopold  Range  of 
Kiraberlry,  and,  according  to  H.  P.  Woodward,  in  the  contorted, 
unfossilliferous  ouartzites  and  shales  of  the  Stirling  Range,  north  01 
Atfaaay.  The  upper  I^daeoioic  b  well  represented  by  an  area,  of 
some  2000  sq.  m.  of  Devonian  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks  in 
the  Kimberley  dbtrict,  aiMl  by  the  Carboniferous  system,  including 
both  a  lower,  marine  type,  and  an  upper,  terrestrial  type  The  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestones  occur  in  the  Napier.  Oscar  and  Ceikie 
Ranges  of  Kimberley.  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Gasooyne  river,  where 
they  ooncain  the  glacial  deposits  discovered  by  Cibb-Maitlandp 
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between  the  Wootaiael  and  Mtntlya  riven.  Tbe  upper  and  terrestrial 
type  o(  the  CarfooniferoiM  include  sandstones  with  Stigmaria  and 
Lepidodgmdron  in  the  Kimberley  district,  and  the  coab  of  the  Irwin 
ooalSeld.  the  age  of  which  is  proved  by  the  intcrstratification  of  the 
coal  nama  with  beds  oontaining  Produeitis  subqmadratms,  Cyrtino 
larh^maria  and  AviadoptcUn  suboiutt^veliiuatus.  The  Mcaosoac 
rocks  were  discovered  in  1861,  and  thcu*  chief  outcrop  isalong  the 
western  coast  plains  of  Wcstralia  between  Geraldton  and  rath. 
They  have  been  pierced  by  many  bores  put  down  for  artesian  wells. 
The  fossils  indicate  a  Lower  Jurassic  age ;  and,  according  to  Etheridge, 
amne  of  the  fossils  are  Lower  Cretaceous.  The  G>Uie  ooal6eld,  to 
the  east  of  .Bunbury.  b  generally  regarded  as  Mesoxoic  Its  coal  is 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Eastern  Australia,  and  contains  on  an 
average  of  34  analyses  il'j7%  of  moisture,  and  8>6a%  of 
ash.  Acanrdmg  to  Etheridge  its  a^  is  Permo-Carboniferous.  The 
Kaiaoxoic  rocla  include  the  manne  limestones  in  the  Nullarbor 
Plains  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  whence  they 
extend  inland  for  150  m.  They  have  no  surface  water,  but  the  rain- 
fall in  this  district  nourishes  artesian  wells.  The  occurrence  of 
marine  Kainoaoic  beds  under  the  western  coastal  plain  is  proved 
by  the  bores,  as  at  Carnarvon,  where  they  appear  to  be  over  1000  ft. 
in  thickness.  The  coastal  region  also  induaes  sheets  of  day  and 
sandstone,  with  deposits  of  brown  coal  as  on  the  Fitzgerala  river 
on  the  southern  coast,  and  in  the  barin  of  the  Gascoyne.  The 
Archean  plateau  of  the  interior  is  covered  by  wide  sheets  of  sub* 
aerial  ana  lacustrine  deposits,  which  have  accumulated  in  the  basins 
and  river  valleys.  They  include  mottled  clays,  lateritic  ironstones 
and  conglomerates.  In  places  the  materials  have  been  roughly 
assorted  by  river  action,  aa  in  the  deep  lead  of  Kanowna.  The  clays 
contain  the  bones  of  the  Diprotedon,  so  that  they  are  probably  of 
Upper  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene  age.  The  Kainosou:  volcanic  period 
of  Australia  b  represented  t^  the  basalts  of  Bunbury  and  Black 
Point,  east  of  Flinders  Bay. 

A  bibliography  of  Wcstralian  geology  has  been  issued  by  Maitland, 
Bulletin  CjcoI.  Survey,  No.  i,  1898.  An  excellent  summary  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  state  has  been  given  bv  Maitland,  Bulletin  8, 
No.  4,  1900,  pp.  7-23,  also  issued  m  the  Year-book  of  Western 
Australia.  The  main  literature  of  the  geology  of  Wcstralia  is  in  the 
Bulletins  of  the  Geol.  Survey,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  Mines  De- 

Eartnient.    A  general  account  of  the  gold-mining  has  been  given 
y  A.  G.  Charicton.  1902;  and  also  by  Donald  Clark,  Australian 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  (1904).  0-  W.  G.) 

ftora, — Judged  by  its  vegetable  forms,  Western  Australia  would 
seem  to  be  older  than  eastern  Australia,  South  Australia  bein^  of 
intermediate  a^.  Indian  relations  appear  on  the  northern  side, 
and  South  African  on  the  western.  There  are  fewer  Antarctic  and 
Polynesbn  representatives  than  in  the  eastern  cok>nio8.  European 
forms  are  extremely  scarce.  Compared  with  the  other  side  of 
Australb,  a  third  of  the  genera  on  the  south-west  b  almost  wanting 
in  the  south-east.  In  the  btter,  55,  having  more  than  ten  species 
each,  have  1260  spcdcs;  but  the  former  has  as  many  in  55  of  its 
80  genera.  Of  those  55.  36  are  wanting  in  the  south-oast,  and  17 
are  absolutely  peculiar.  There  are  fewer  natural  orders  and  genera 
westward,  but  more  species.  Baron  von  MfiUer  declared  that 
*'  ncariy  half  of  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  Australbn  continent  has 
been  traced  to  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Western  Australian 
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territory."  He  inci  udes  9  Malvaceae,  6  Euphorbbceae,  3  Rubiaceae, 
9  Proteaceae,  47  Lcguminosae,  10  Myrtaceae,  la  Compocitae, 
5  Labbtae,  6  Cyperaceae,  1%  Convolvulaceae,  16  Gramineae.  3 
Filices,  10  Amaranthaceae.  Yet  over  500  of  its  tropical  species 
are  identified  with  those  of  Indb  or  Indian  isbnds.  While  seven- 
tenths  of  the  orders  reach  their  maximum  south-west,  three-tenths 
do  so  south-east.  Cypress  pines  abound  in  the  north,  and  ordinary 
pines  in  Rottnest  Island.  Sandalwood  (Santalum  cyrnarum)  is 
exported.  The  gouty  stem  baobab  {^Adatuania)  b  in  the  tropics. 
Xantkorrkoea,the  grass  tree,  abounds  m  sandy  districts.  Mangrove 
bark  yields  a  purple  tan.  Palms  and  nmias  begin  m  the  north* 
west.  The  Melaleuca  Leueaitndnm  b  the  paperbark  tree  of  settlers. 
The  rigid-leafed  Banksia  b  known  as  the  noneymjckle.  Canunnat 
are  the  he  and  she  oaks  of  colonists,  and  the  Exoearpus  b  their 
cherry  tree.  Beautiful  flowering  shrubs  distinguish  the  south-west; 
and  the  deserts  are  all  ablaae  with  flowers  after  a  fall  of  rain. 
Poison  pbnts  are  generally  showy  Ltgudunosae,  S^da  and  the 
CaitraMium,  „  ,     >v* 

Tilt  timber  trees  of  the  south-west  are  afanost  unequallod.  Of 
the  Eucalypts,  the  jarrah  or  mahogany,  £.  ffiarfiiNi/a,  is  first  for 
value.  It  runs  over  five  degrees  oil  btitude,  and  its  wood  rensts 
the  teredo  and  the  ant.  Sir  Malcolm  Fimser  assiens  14.000  sq.  m. 
to  the  jarrah,  10.000  to  £.  vimtaa/w,  aioo  to  the  karri  (£.  csfottM 
or  E.  dnersitohr),  2400  to  York  gum  (£.  hxopkl^a),  800  to  the  rod 
gum  (fi.  ealopkyita)  and  500  to  tuart  or  native  pear  (£.  fpmpaa- 
(tpluda).  Not  much  good  wood  b  got  within  30  m.  of  the  coast. 
The  coarhbuildcr's  coonip  rises  over  300  ft.  Morrd  furnishes  food 
timber  and  nch  oil.  An  ever-uicreasing  tnde  b  done  in  the  timber 
of  the  south-western  forests. 

faiiira  —Among  the  mammab  are  the  Maeropms  gitankut,  M. 

irma,  M    dama,  M    Intaikyurms,  LagorchntM  fasciaius,  BttUmgux 

nllata^   Pkalangttta  vulpKuta,   Pseudaekirut  eooki,   DoMyurus 

Sreyi.  Tarnpes  rostrahu.  ^»i^kimiu  apiealis,Perameks9b€Sula, 
mtUs  myosunu.  My  Fossil  forms  paxtak* 


of  the  cxistine  marsupial  dnneter,  Dipntoi^  bdaf  alBed  tft  tW 
wombat  and  Kangaroo.  Nail-beariag  kannroos  are  in  the  north* 
west ;  the  banded  one,  siae  of  a  rabbit,  b  on  Shark's  Bay.    Nocturnal 

Jhalangen  live  in  holes  of  trees  or  in  the  ground.  Carnivorous 
*kauogalae  are  found  in  soutb«west.  There  ai«  three  kinda  of 
wombat.  The  xock-loviag  manupial  Ospknmitr  b'only  in  the 
north-east,  and  Ptrameks  bougfumnllei  at  Shark's  Bay.  The 
dalgyte  or  PetrogaU  lagotis  b  at  Swan  river  and  Hypriprymnus  io 
the  south.  The  colony  has  only  two  species  of  waluibies  to  five  in 
New  South  Wales.  The  HaknaUtna  of  the  Abrolhos  b  a  sort  of 
waUahy;  a  very  elegant  species  b  18  in.  long.  The  pretty  Prsiwias, 
6  in.  long,  lives  on  stamens  and  nectar|  like  the  rom/jcr,  having  a 
brush  at  the  tip  of  its  tongue;  its  tail  isprehensile.  The  hare-uke 
Lagpnkestes  fasciatus  b  a  great  leaper.  The  Bapaictis  of  the  interior 
has  nests  in  trees.  Beaver  rats  and  other  anall  rodents  are  tioable- 
some,  and  bats  are  numerous.  The  dingo  b  the  wikl  doc.  The 
platypus  (Qrmikor^nukus)  and  the  Echidna  are  the  only  forms  of 
the  Monotremala,  The  seal,  whale  and  dugoiig  occur  in  the  adjacent 
seas. 

The  west  b  not  so  rich  as  the  cast  of  Aosfcndb  in  birds.  Many 
forms  are  absent  and  others  but  pooriv  represented,  though  some 
are  j)eculiar  to  the  west.  The  timbcredTsouth-west  has  the  greatest 
vanety  of  birtls,  whkh  are  scarce  enough  In  the  dry  and  tredesa 
interior.  (X  lizards  the  west  has  12  genera  not  found  in  eastern 
Australia.  Of  snakes  there  are  but  15  spedes  to  3  in  Tasmania 
and  31  in  New  South  Wales.  While  the  ppisonoas  sorts  are  a  to  i 
in  the  east,  they  are  3  to  i  in  the  west.  The  turtle  b  obtained  aa 
an  artide  of  food.  The  freshwater  fishes  are  not  all  like  those  of 
the  east.  They  include  the  mullet,  snapper,  ring  fish,  guard  firii, 
bonita,  rock  ood,  shark,  saw  fish,  paimt  fish  and  cobbler.  Under 
the  haul  of  fisheries  may  be  mentioned  the  pearl  oyster,  which  b 
dived  for  by  natives  at  Shark  s  Bay;  the  trepang  or  btchoKle-mer 
is  also  met  with  in  the  north.  Insects  are  wdl  represented,  especially 
Coleoptcra,  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Hemipteia  and  Dipitera. 

Qtmate. — ^With  little  or  no  cold  anywhere,  the  heat  of  summer 
over  the  whole  area  b  considemble.  Western  Australia  differs 
from  the  country  to  the  esst  in  having  no  extensive  ranges  to  collect 
vapour,  while  the  trade  winds  blow  on  the  dr^  land  instead  of  from 
the  ocean ;  for  these  two  reasons  the  dimate  is  very  dry.  Thunder- 
storms often  supply  almost  the 'only  rainfall  in  the  interior.  Tbe 
south-western  comer,  the  seat  of  settlements,  b  the  only  poftioa 
where  rains  can  be  depended  on  for  cultivation;  but  even  there  few 
places  have  a  rainfall  of  40  in.  As  one  goes  northward  the  moisture 
lessens.  The  north-west  and  all  the  coast  along  to  Kimberley.  with 
most  of  that  district,  suffer  much  from  dryness.  The  noraMast 
comes  in  summer  within  the  sphere  of  the  north-west  monaoona, 
though  just  over  the  tow  coast-range  few  showers  are  known.  The 
south  coast,  exposed  to  polar  brecses,  with  uninterrupted  sea,  has 
to  endure  lengthened  droughts.  In  the  Swan  river  quarter  the 
rainfall  b  in  wmter,  being  broucht  by  north-west  winds,  ajtid  summer 
days  have  little  moisture.  While  the  south  wind  coob  the  settled 
region,  it  comes  over  the  parched  interior  to  the  northern  kuida» 
The  hot  wind  of  Swan  river  b  from  the  east  and  north-cast;  but  it 
b  from  the  south  in  summer  to  Kimberiey  and  the  north-west.  In 
one  season  the  bnd  breexe  b  hot.  in  another  cool,  but  always  dry. 

The  climate  of  Perth  b  typical  of  the  south-western  distncta. 
There  are  two  distinct  sessons,  the  winter  and  the  summer.  The 
winter  commences  somewhat  abruptly,  being  ushered  in  bv  heavy 
rains;  it  begins  luually  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  April  or 
later  than  the  middle  of  May,  and  continues  nntB  towards  toe  end 
of  October.  The  winters  ar^,  as  a  rule,  very  mild,  but  there  b  some 
cold  weather  in  July  and  August,  and  though  there  b  little  at  the 
coast,  frost  b  not  uncommon  inland.  The  summer  b  heralded  by 
an  occasional  hot  day  in  October,  in  November  the  weather  becomes 
settled  and  continues  warm  until  the  end  of  March  In  the  four 
months,  December  to  Marrh,  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  shade 
exceeds  90*  on  an  average  on  37  days,  but  as  a  rule  the  htet  doea 
not  last  long,  the  evcmngs  and  nights  bemg  tempered  by  a  cool 
bieese. 

In  the  interior  the  dimate  resembles  that  of  the  south-west  m 
regard  to  the  occurrence  of  two  seasons  only  The  wmter,  however, 
has  much  less  rain  than  on  the  coast,  and  is  cold,  dear  and  bnsdng. 
The  summer  b,  as  a  rule,  hot,  but  b  tempered  m  the  sooth  1^ 
occasional  cool  changes,  though  unrelieved  as  the  tropic  b  ap- 
proached. Within  the  tropics  there  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and 
the  dry.  The  wet  season  b  most  unjdeasant.  the  temperature 
rarely  lalfinr  bdow  100*;  the  dry  season,  whKh  lasts  from  April 
to  November,  b  usually  fine,  dear  and  calin.    The  average  rainfall 


on  the  north-west  coast,  the  mean  maximum  b  93-9* 
mum  75*4*. 

PoPutalioM. — Population  made  very  dew  iDCiease  under  the 
old  conditions  of  seltlemcnt,  aod  even  when  gold  was  discovered 
in  1883  at  Kimberiey,  and  five  years  later  at  Yilgam,  no  great 
impetus  was  given  to  the  colony,  and  at  the  census  of  1891  the 
population  was  still  tinder  so«ooo.    The  sensational  gold  finds 
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«c  Coolcudie  in  x89t,  however,  had  a  inost  tiiiportant  influeBce  in 
diawing  popubtion,  and  in  three  and  a  half  years  the  population 
was  douMed:  during  a  portion  of  this  time  the  rush  of  miners 
to  the  gold-fields  waa  to  great  as  to  be  reminisoent  ol  tlie  es- 
pcrieaoe  of  the  eastern  colonics  during  the  'fifties.  At  the  end 
of  1905  the  population  was  254,779,  comprising  150^195  males 
and  104,284  feoAlea.  The  slovnecs  of  tlie  eariy  growth  and  tlie 
nore  rapid  strides  of  later  years  will  be  gathered  ^m  thefoUow* 
iog  figiuvs:  pop.  (1S60)  iSt»27,  (1870)  25,084,  (1880)  29,019, 
(1890)  4fi»>90,  (1895)  101,238,  (190X)  X94.889.  The  chief 
towns  of  Western  Australia  are:  Perth— the  capital— 56,000, 
Freroantle  23/108,  Kalgoorlie  6780,  Boulder  5658.  The  number 
of  people  in  all  gold-field  towns  fluauatea  very  greatly.  Cool' 
ganlie,  for  esampie,  was  returned  in  July  1894  as  having  within 
iu  municipal  boundaries  x2,ooo  peeple;  in  1905  it  had  only  383a 

The  biftht  dnriog  1905  numbered  7582  and  the  deaths  27091  d>e 
ratcsper  thootand  of  population  being  respectivdy  ^30  and  10*83, 
ibowing  a  net  increment  of  19*47  P^  IQOO.  In  the  period  1661- 
186s  the  biith-nte  was  39-07  per  1000.  Between  1886  and  1890 
it  ctood  at  36-88;  then  came  a  rapid  decline,  and  in  1896  was 


leacbed  the  low  level  of  22*67  pcr  IMO*  la  1904  the  rate 
30*34  per  tooa.  The  decline  in  the  birth-rates  has  Seen  a  common 
eaperience  of  all  the  Australian  sUtes;  in  Western  Australia  it  was 
doe  in  a  large  degree  to  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  females  to 
males.  In  1870  xht  females  numbered  62%  of  the  males,  and  in 
1I80  75%.  while  in  1893  the  proportion  was  only  45%.  The 
flifgirimate  births  during  1905  were  4'19  %  of  the  total  births.    The 


death-rate,  which  in  1897  was  16-99  f  >ooOt  baa  steadily  declined 
in  recent  yean.  The  large  influx  ot  young  unmarried  men  in  the 
years  1894-1898  was  followed  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number  of 
single  women,  and  the  marriage«atcs  increased  from  7  per  1000  in 
the  five  yearn  1891-1893  to  10*7  per  1000  in  1897.  In  1903  the  rate 
ttood  at  the  more  normal  level  of  8-48.  Except  for  a  uight  influx 
of  population  in  the  three  >'cars  188^-1887.  due  to  the  gold  dis- 
coveries at  Kimberley,  there  was  very  little  immigration  to  Westlsni 
Australia  prior  to  1891 ;  in  that  year,  however,  there  was  a  consider- 
able inpouring  of  popidation  from  the  eastern  colonies,  notably 
from  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  in  the  seven  yean  which 
closed  with  1897  the  population  of  the  colony  gained  neari^  110,000 
by  immigration  alone.  In  1898  there  was  still  a  large  inflow  of 
populatioo,  but  the  outflow  was  also  great,  and  tn  1898  and  the 
following  year  the  two  streams  balanoed  one  another;  but  1900 
of  6000,  and  1905  of  7617  gained  by  immigration. 


Western  Aostralia  is  the  most  spandy  popohted  of  all  the 
states;  only  the  coastal  fringe  and  the  gold-fields  show  any 
endcnces  ii  settlement,  and  if  the  area  were  divided  amongst 
the  population  there  would  be  but  ten  persons  to  52  sq.  m. 
The  peculation  is  almost  exdosively  of  British  origin,  and  only 
differs  txom  that  of  the  other  states  in  that  there  is  a  larger 
body  of  Attstrahan-bom,  who  are' not  natives  of  the  colony 
itselL  About  45%  of  the  population  are  members  of  the 
Chuich  of  Ea^and;  one-fourth  belong  to  other  Protestant 
denominatfcMis,  and  one-fourth  are  Roman  Catholica. 

Admmuiniion.—lD  1890  Western  Australia,  up  to  that 
time  a  crown  colony  administered  by  a  governor,  was  granted 
leapoimUe  government.  The  legidative  authority  is  vested 
in  a  parliament  composed  of  two  Houses—*  Legislative  Coundl, 
whose  thirty  members  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  a  Lcgishitive 
Assembly  of  fifty  members,  elected  by  adult  suffrage  (men  and 
women).  As  a  portion  of  the  Commonwealth,  Western  Australia 
lends  six  senators  and  five  representatives  to  the  federal  pariia- 
menL  In  a  country  so  sparsely  settled  munidpal  government 
has  little  scope  for  operation. 

So  far  forty-four  munidpalitiea  have  been  gazetted.  Besides 
the  mnnidpalities  there  are  district  roads  boards,  elected  by 
the  ratepayen  of  thdr  respective  districts  to  Uke  charge  of  the 
formatfon,  construction  aJsd  maintenance  of  the  public  roads 
throughout  their  districts.  There  were  in  1905  ninety-four  such 
boards  in  existence.  Some  of  the  districts  are  of  enormous  size: 
Pilbsm,  for  example,  has  an  area  of  14*356  sq*  m.;  Cool- 
gardie  North  has  75>968  sq.  m.;  NuUagine  has  90^38  sq.  m., 
and  the  Upper  Gaso^me  has  136,000  sq.  m.  Over  areas  so  vast 
Ettle  effective  work  can  be  accomplished,  but  where  the  districts 
are  small  the  administration  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  mnnid- 
palities. The  recdpts  from  rates  of  all  local  districts  in  1905 
was  £104,760,  and  the  grants  by  the  goveramcnt  £80,938,  making 
a  total  of  £185,698. 


E^nesCiofi.— Attendance  at  school  b  compulsory  upon  aD  diildren 
over  six  yean  and  under  fourteen  yean  of  age.  Instmctioo  fa 
impartffd  only  in  secular  subjects,  but  the  law  allows  spedal  rd^ious 
teaching  to  be  given  during  half  an  hour  each  day  by  clergymen  to 
diildren  of  their  own  denomination.  Children  can  daim  free  educa- 
tion on  account  of  inability  to  pay  fees,  of  living  more  than  a 
mile  from  school,  or  of  having  attended  adiool  for  more  than  400 
half-days  during  the  preoedii^  yean  The  state  expended  in  1905 
£131.585  00  jmblic  mstructiott,  tne  great  bulk  of  which  waa 
devoted  to  pnmary  schodsL  The  number  of  schoob  supported  by 
the  sttte  in  that  year  was  335,  the  teachen  numbered  888,  the 
net  enrolment  of  scholan  was  27.978,  and  the  average  attendance 
23.703.  There  were  in  1905  99  private  schoob  with  350  teachen 
and  7453  scholars,  the  average  attendance  being  6128. 

Jtt<|gcd  by  the  number  ol  persons  arrested,  crime  b  more  prevalent 
than  m  any  other  part  ol  Australia.  Thegdd-fields  have  attracted 
■oom  of  the  best  and  moot  enterprising  of  toe  Australian  population: 
at  the^  same  time  many  undesirable  persons  flocked  to  the  state 
expecting  to  reap  a  harvest  in  the  movement  and  confusion  of  the 
gold  di^^ings.  These  Utter  form  a  large  part  of  the  criminal 
popubtmn  of  the  state.  The  arrests  in  1905  numbered  14,646, 
of  which  2104  were  for  serious  offences;  so  that  for  every  thousand 
of  the  population  49  were  arrested  for  trivial  and  8  for  serious 


cni 


r.— The  discovery  of  gold  and  the  settlement  on  the  sold- 
fidda  of  a  large  population,  for  the  most  part  consumen  of  dutiable 
goods,  has  entirely  revolutionired  the  public  finances  of  the  state. 
Tn  1891  the  revenue  was  £497,670,  that  is,  £to^  15s.  per  inhabitant: 
in  1895  it  rose  to  £1,125,941,  or  £12,  10s.  par  inhabitant;  and  in 
1897  to  £2,842,751.  or  £20,  IM.  2d.  per  inhabitant.  For  1905  the 
figwcs  were  £31615440,  or  £14,  18s.  5a.  per  inhatntant.  The  chief 
aooroes  of  revenue  in  X905  were:  customa  and  excise,  £1,027,898; 
other  taxation,  £221.738;  railways,  £1,629,956;  pubUc  lands 
(tododing  mining),  £2O7,90S;  all  other  aouiccs,  £527343.  The 
expenditure  has  risen  with  tne  revenue,  the  figures  for  iqm  being 
£3,745,224,  equal  to  £i)^,  9a.  2d.  per  bead  of  popubtion.  The  chid 
Items  of  expenditure  in  1903  were:  railway  working  expenses. 


£if297i499;  public  works,  £3^7,927;  interest  and  charges  upon 
debt,  £578.704;  mines,  £248,496;  cducatfon,  £i49.552.  The 
public  debt  is  of  comparatively  recent  creation.  In  August  1892 
an  act  waa  passed  authorizing  the  raising  of  certain  sums  for  tne 
construction  of  public  works;  in  1881  the  amount  owing  was  not 


mora  than  £511^000,  and  in  1891  only  £1,6134000  or  £30,  5s.  8d.  per 
inhabitant;  from  the  year  last  named  the  indebtedness  has  tOf 
created  by  baps  and  bounds,  and  in  1905  had  mounted  up  to 
£16.642,773,  a  sum  equal  to  £66,  los.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  involving 
an  interest  chaive  6S  £574,406  or  £2,  5s.  id.  per  inhabitant.  The 
proceeds  of  the  loans  were  used  brgely  for  the  purpose  of  railway 
extension — the  expenditure  on  thb  service  at  tne  middb  of  1900 
was  £9.618,070;  on  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  £2392,490: 
on  tchgraphs  and  tebphones.  £369.308:  on  harbour  and  nver 
improvements,  £2,182,^;  on  development  of  gold-fields,  £973t082; 
on  development  of  agriculture,  £597,189. 

Defence.— ^The  local  ddcnce  force  of  Western  Australb  in  1905 
comprbed  57  permanent  artiUerymen,  772  militia,  580  volunteers, 
and  2534  rmemen— «  total  of  3943.  The  ddence  of  the  sute  b 
undertaken  by  the  federal  government. 

iftiwfals.— Gold-mining  b  the  main  industry,  and  in  1905  i6332 

number  b  indirectly 

'  copper  are  the 

the  state  in  1903 


to  £2.167,639  as  against  £2.050.^  in  1904.  Up  to  1905  the  total 
recorded  mineral  production  of  Western  Australb  amounted  in 
value  to  £65,012409— gold  refMTscnting  £61,170,911  of  that  sum; 
whib  £13.739.842  had  been  paid  in  dividends. 

Western  Australb  ranks  as  the  breest  gold  producer  of  the 
Australbn  group.  Coal  b  worked  at  Collb.  25  m.  E.  of  Bunbury: 
boring  operatfons  which  had  been  ^ing  on  between  Greenough  and 
Mulbwa  on  the  Geraldton-Cue  railway  line  were  discontinued  in 
1905.  the  bore  hole,  carried  to  a  depth  of  1418  ft.  having  failed  to 
disclose  any  coal  seams.  The  export  of  copper  in  1905  was  valued 
at  £16.266;  of  tin.  £86.840;  of  sUver,  £44,278.  The  value  of  the 
coal  moduced  in  that  year  was  £55.312. 

Industries.— Tht  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  state  are  more 
restricted  than  those  of  the  eastern  sutes,  as  the  rainfall  in  the 
southern  and  temperate  portion  does  not  extend  far  from  the  coast, 
and  the  land  where  the  Tall  b  satisfactory  b  only  good  over  small 
areas.  The  area  cultivated  in  1871  was  52,000  acres;  in  1881  it 
was  53.000  acres;  in  1891,  64.000  acres;  and  in  1905.  467.123 
acres.  The  prindpa!  crops  grown  in  the  year  last'named  were: 
wheat.  195.071  acres;  oats.  15.713  acres;  hay,  124,906  acres. 
The  wheat  yidd  was  11*83  bushels  oer  acre,  and  the  hay  crop  i-i2 
tonsperaurre.  In  i905thenumberor slieepdepasturedwas3,i20,703: 
cattle.  631.825;  horse8j97J97.  These  figures  show  an  increase  (or 
all  cbsses  of  stock.  There  are  in  the  state  about  2000  camels. 
The  number  of  sheep  has  increased  considerably  in  bte  years.  In 
i87i«  2*000^000  ttk  of  wod  were  exported;  in  1881, 4,100,000  lb;  in 
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1891,  8,800,000  lb;  in  1900, 9,si4«OQO  lb;  And  in  1905, 17489,402  lb; 
the  value  oil  the  latter  oeing  £594.872. 

Western  Australia  has  very  cxtennve  forests  of  timber,  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  forest  surfaces  cover  more  than  20 
million  acres,  of  which  8  million  acres  are  jarrah;  1,200,000  acres, 
karri;  200,000  acres,  tuart;  7  million  acrei^  wandoo;  and  i 
million  acres,  York  gum,  yatCb  sandalwood  and  jam.  The  principal 
timber  exported  is  jarrah,  karri,  and  sandalwood,  the  value  of  the 
cxporta  being  about  £656,000  annually.  There  are  30  saw-mills 
in  operation,  employing  altogether  2750  hands. 

Fisheries  are  taking  an  important  position;  they  comprise  peaii 
shell  fishing  bftchc-de-mer,  and  preserved  or  tinned  fish.  The 
peari  shell  nshecies  in  the  north-wcat  and  in  Shark's  Bay  have  been 
a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  the  export  of  pearls  and  pe^l  shcU 
being  valued  at  £110,667  in  1899,  £106,607  in  1900  ana  £171,237 
in  IQ03.    In  1892  the  export  was  valued  at  ili9t5i9. 

Mandurah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Murray,  and  Fremande  have 
preserving  sheds  for  mullet  and  snapper.  Guano  beds  are  worked 
to  much  advantage  at  the  Lacepede  Islea  Salt  is  produced  laxgdy 
at  Rottnest  Island.  Raisins  are  dried,  and  the  oil  of  castor  trees  is 
expressed.  The  mulberry  tree  succeeds  well,  and  sericulture  is 
making  progress.  Dugone  oil  b  got  from  Shark's  Bay.  Honey  and 
wax  are  bea>ratng  valuable  exports;  from  the  abundance  of  flowers 
the  hives  can  be  emptied  twke  a  year.  Manna  and  gums  of  various 
kinds  are  among  the  resources  cm  the  country.  Ainong  the  wines 
made  are  the  Riesling,  Burgundy,  Sweetwater,  Hock  and  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Cmnmeru. — All  the  great  tines  of  steamers  trading  between 
Australia  and  Europe  make  one  of  the  ports  a  place  of  call  botlvon 
the  inward  and  outward  voyage;  this  makes  tne  shipping  tonnage 
very  large  compared  with  the  population.  In  1891  the  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  equalled  21  tons  per  head,  and  in  1905  14*3  tons. 
The  increase  of  tonnage  is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  1881, 
tonnage  entered,  145*048;  1891,  533.433;  1905,  1,839,227.  In 
1905  the  tonnage  entering  Fremantle  was  1,176,982,  and  the  im- 
ports were  valued  at  £6,030,415.  The  shipping  entering  Albany 
had  a  tonnage  of  519.377.  snd  the  imports  were  valued  at  £160,305. 
The  trade  ol  Bunbury  was:  shipping  92,281  tons,  imports  £59,197; 
Broome,  'shipping  32,191  tons,  imports  £48,653;  other  ports, 
shipping  18.396  tons,  imports  £182,739. 

Ttic  trade  has  increasDd  very  rapidly  under  the  Influence  of  the 
gold  discoveries,  as  the  following  ^ures  show:^ 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Per  Head. 

Toul. 

Per  Head. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1 901 
1905 

147.913 
226,000 

404.831 
1.280.093 

6,454.171 
6,481.309 

£    SL   d. 
998 
9    0  10 

13  14    3 
»5    a    5 

34    4    5 
25  18     I 

95.789 

209,196 

502,770 

„  799.466 

8.515.623 

9.871.219 

£    s.d. 

6     2  10 

8    6  IX 

17    0    8 

15  13    9 
45    3    0 

39    9     I 

About  54%  of  the  trade  Is  with  Great  Britain  and  21  %  with  the 
other  Commonwealth  states. 

Raiitoays. — Western  Australia  is  the  only  state  of  Australia  in 
which  there  b  any  consklcrable  length  of  railway  lines  not  owned 
by  the  state.  The  total  railway  mileage  in  1905  was  2260,  of  which 
655  m.  were  privately  owned!  The  divergence  of  the  policy  of 
Western  Australia  from  that  pursued  by  other  states  was  caused 
by  the  inability  of  the  government  to  construct  lines  at  a  time  when 
the  extension  of  the  railway  was  most  urgently  required  in  the 
interests  of  settlement.  Private  enterprise  was  therefore  encouraged 
b^  liberal  grants  of  land  to  undertake  the  work  of  construction. 
Changed  conditions  have  modified  the  state  polkry  in  respect  of 
land  grants,  and  in  1897  the  government  acquired  the  Great  Southern 
railway,  243  m.  in  length,  one  of  the  two  trunk  lines  in  private  hands. 
The  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  the  state  lines  open  for 
trafSc  in  1905  was  £9.808,458;  the  earnings  for  that  year  amounted 
to  £t,6io,i29,  the  working  expenses  were  £1,256,003,  and  the  net 
receipts  £354.126;  this  rq>rescnts  a  return  of  3*61%  upon  the 
capital  cost. 

Posts  and  Tdejfraphs.—Thc  postal  business  has  grown  enormously 
since  the  gold  discoveries.  In  1905  there  were  295  post  offices  as 
compared  with  86  in  i8qi.  In  the  latter  year  the  letters  despatched 
and  received  numbered  3,200,000.  and  the  newspapers  1,665.000; 
in  1905  the  letters  and  postcards  totalled  22,107,000,  and  the  news- 
papers and  packets  14,800,000,  being  respectively  88  and  59  per 
head  of  population.  There  were  in  the  same  year  188  telegraph 
stations,  6389  ro.  of  line,  and  9637  m.  of  telegrapn  wire  in  use,  while 
the  number  of  telegrams  sent  and  received  was  1,^34,597.  There 
were  sixteen  publk  telephone  exchanges  and  4857  tdephonca  in  use 
at  the  end  of  that  year. 

Banking. — There  are  six  banks  of  issue,  with  109  branches  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  liabilities  of  these  banks  in  1904 
ftveraged  £5.»o6,i70,  and"  the  assets  £6,399.305;  the  note  circulation 
was  £354.810;  the  deposits  bearing  interest  £1,475.616;  dcpo^iu 


not  beaitng  interest  £3.258.294.  making tiie  total  deposits  LunMn. 
The  gold  and  silver  held  try  the  banks,  including  buUwn,  was 
£2,129,304.  The  savings  banks  are  directly  controlled  by  the 
government  and  are  attached  to  the  post  offices;  in  1904  there  were 
54,873  depositors  in  these  banks  with  £2,079,764  to  their  credit — 
an  average  of  £37.  18s.  per  depositor.  la  1891  there  wcte  only 
3564  depositors  and  £46,181  at  credit. 

Authorities. — ^James  Bonwkk,  Weslem  Australia^  its  Past  and 
Future,  8vo  (London.  1885);  Very  Rev.  J.  Brady,  Descriptm 
Vocabulary  of  the  Nativt  Jjiniuafe  of  Western  Au^altQ  (Rome, 
1845);  Hon.  D.  W.  Carnegie,  Sptnifex  and  Sand  (London,  1898); 
Ernest  Favenc,  The  Great  Australian  Plain,  8vo  (Sydney,  1881), 
Western  Australia.its  Past  History,  Present  Trade  and  Kesources,  6fe. 
(Sydney,  1887);  Sir  John  Forrest,  Explorations  in  Australia,  8vo 
(London,  1875);  M.  A.  C  Frazer,  Western  Australia  Year-Boekt 
annually  (Perth).  (T.  A.  C.) 

H istvry. -^Boih  the  western  aod  Dorthern  Coftsts  of  the  odloDy 
arr  pretty  accurately  laid  down  od  maps  said  to  date  from  1540 
to  1550,  where  the  western  side  of  the  continent  terminates  at 
Cape  Leeuwen.  The  discovery  of  the  coast  may  be  attribatcd 
to  Portuguese  and  Spanish  navigators,  who  were  in  the  seas 
northward  of  Australia  as  early  as  1520.  The  next  viulors, 
nearly  a  century  later,  were  the  Dutch.  John  Edel  explored 
northward  in  16x9,  and  De  Witt  in  1628.  The  "  Guide  Zee- 
paard  "  in  1627  sailed  along  the  south  coast  for  xooo  m.,  the 
territory  being  named  Nuyt's  Land.  Tasman  made  a  sur\*ey 
of  the  north  shore  in  1644,  but  did  not  jsdvanoe  far  on  the 
western  border.  Dampier  was  off  the  north-west  in  1688  and 
i(^,  naming  Shark's  Bay.  Vancouver  entered  King  George 
Sound  in  1791.  The  French,  under  D'Entrecasteauz,  were  off 
Western  Australia  in  1792;  and  their  commodore  Baudin,  of 
the  "  Geographe  "  and  '*  Naturaliste,"  in  x8oi  and  1802  made 
important  discoveries  along  the  western  and  north-western 
shores.  Captain  Flinders  about  the  same  time  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Sound,  and  traced  Nuyt's  Land  to  beyond  the  South 
Australian  boundary.  Freycinet  went  thither  in  1818.  Captain 
King  surveyed  the  northern  waters  between  x8i8  and  1822. 

The  earliest  settlement  was  made  from  Port  Jackson,  at  the 
end  of  1825.  Owing  to  a  fear  that  the  French  might  occupy 
King  George  Sound,  Major  Lockyer  carried  thither  s  party  of 
convicts  and  soldiers,  seventy-five  in  all,  and  took  formal  Britidi 
possession,  though  Vancouver  had  previously  done  so.  Yet  the 
Dutch  had  long  before  declared  New  Holland,  which  then 
meant  only  the  western  portion  of  Austxmlia,  to  be  Dutch 
property.  This  convict  esublishment  returned  to  Sydney  in 
1829.  In  1827  Captain  Stirling  was  sent  to  report  upon  the 
Swan  river,  and  his  narrative  cxdtod  such  interest  in  England 
as  to  lead  to  an  actual  free  settlement  at  the  Swan  river.  Captain 
Fremanile,  R.N.,  in  1827  took  ofBdal  possession  of  the  whole 
country.  Stirling's  account  stimulated  the  emigration  ardour 
of  Sir  F.  Vincent,  and  Messrs  Peel,  Macqueen,  &c,  who  formed 
an  association,  securing  from  the  British  government  permission 
to  occupy  land  in  Western  Australia  proportionate  to  the 
capital  invested,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  they  despatched 
thither.  In  this  way  Mr  Peel  had  a  grant  of  250,000  acres,  and 
Colonel  Latour  of  103,000.  Captain  (afterwanls  Sir  James) 
Stirling  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor,  arriving  June  z, 
1829.  The  people  were  scattered  on  large  grants.  1^  land 
was  poor,  and  the  forests  heavy;  provisions  were  at  famine 
prices;  and  many  left  for  Sydney  or  Hobart  Town.  The  others 
struggled  on,  finding  a  healthful  climate,  and  a  soil  favouring 
fruits  and  vegetables,  whilst  their  stock  grazed  in  the  more  open 
but  distant  quarters.  The  overland  journey  of  £>Te  from 
Adelaide  to  King  George  Sound  in  1839-1840,  through  a  water* 
less  waste,  discouraged  settlers;  but  Grey's  overland  walk  in 
1838  from  Shark's  Bay  to  Perth  revealed  fine  rivers  and  good 
land  in  Victoria  district,  subsequently  occupied  by  farmers, 
graziers  and  miners.  The  difficiilties  of  the  settlers  had  com* 
pcUcd  them  to  seek  help  from  the  British  treasury,  in  the  offer 
to  accept  convicts.  These  came  in  1850;  but  transportation 
ceased  in  1868,  in  consequence  of  loud  protests  from  tl^  other 
colonies. 

The  progressive  history  of  Western  Australia  may  be  laid 
to  commence  in  1870,  when  its  energetic  and  capable  governor 
Sir  Frederick  Weld,  began  to  inaugurate  public  works  00  a 
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It  was  ftiH  the  day  o£  small  Uunga,  for  t^ 
thon^  of  the  cnonnous  octent  of  x,ooo,ooo  sq.  m^  %^ 
ticaUy  unknown,  its  resonroes  were  restricted,  and  itspop^^^ 
scanty.  However,  a  beginning  was  then  made,  and  the  t^ 
Loan  Bin  to  raise  money  lor  piuhing  on  telegiai^,  foi  lutveyq^ 
Unes  of  projected  railways,  and  above  all  for  starting  expfa^ , 
cqiMdido&s,  passed  the  Legiahtive  CovndL  The  colony  i^' 
fortunate  in  possessing  two  brothen  of  the  best  practical  type 
of  explorer,  John  and  Alennder  Forrest.  The  object  of  their 
earliest  npfditinns  was  to  find  more  land  available  for  pastoral 
or  agrkaltnnl  settlement.  Vast  distances  in  various  directkms 
were  covered,  and  severe  harrt^hipn,  cfaiefiy  fiom  want  of  water, 
undergone  1:^  these  intrepid  pioneers.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  theie  joomeys  was  that  accomplished  by  Mr  (after* 
wards  Sir)  John  Forrest  between  Euda  and  Adelaide  in  1870. 
Other  dauntless  explorers— notably  Mr  Ernest  Gfles,  the 
Gregorys  and  Mr  Austin— had  also  oontxlbuted  to  the  growing 
knowledge  of  the  resooroes  of  the  vast  territory,  and  the  state 
owes  and  gratefully  acknowledges  its  debt  to  these  stalwart 
and  splendid  pioneers.  Akhou^,  in  consequence  of  the  vast 
amoiuit  of  gold  which  had  been  fonnd  in  the  eastern  colonies, 
principally  in  Vidoria,  all  these  explorers  had  carefully  ex- 
amined  any  likely  country  for  traces  of  gold,  it  was  not  until 
iSSa  that  the  government  geologist  reported  indications  of 
anriferoos  country  in  the  Kimherley  district,  and  the  first 
payable  gold-field  was  shortly  afterwuds  "  proclaimed  "  there. 
Exploring  expeditions  in  every  direction  were  then  started  both 
privately  and  poblidy,  and  prosecuted  with  great  vigour. 
Within  five  years  gold-fields  were  proclaimed  at  Yilgam,  about 
SOP  m.  to  the  east  of  Ferth,  and  the  discovery  of  patches  of  rich 
alluvial  gold  in  the  Pilbanra  district  quickly  followed,  but  the 
ntth  for  the  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie  gold-fields  did  not  begin 

The  year  1889  found  the  colony  on  the  eve  of  responsible 
government.  Two  years  before,  a  practically  unanimous  vote 
it  the  LegUature  had  affirmed  the  principle  of  autonomy,  and  the 
general  dectioo  in  the  following  year  showed  still  more  plainly 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  Western  Australia  for  the  seK-goveni- 
oient  which  had  enabled  the  eastern  colonies  to  control  their  own 
affairs  successfully  for  thirty  years.  The  new  Legislative  Council 
of  1889  therefore  drafted  a  Constitution  Bill,  which  after  some 
diacnssion  was  forwarded  to  Lord  Knutaford,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  This  Bill  was  duly  laid  before  the  Imperial 
Pariiament;  but  the  measure  was  then  rejected  by  that  assembly, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  misunderstanding  of  vital  questions,.sucfa  as  the 
control  of  crown  lands,  the  scantiness  of  the  scattered  population, 
and  other  leas  imporunt  detaUs.  However,  the  governor  of  that 
day.  Sir  Frederick  Napier  Broome,  K.C.M.G.,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  constitutional  change  was  necessary  not  only  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  colony,  but  in  view 
of  the  larger  question  of  Imperial  Federation,  supported  the 
demands  of  the  LegtsUture  in  every  possible  way.  A  clear  and 
able  statement  of  the  colonists'  case,  which  appeared  above  his 
signature  in  Th»  Timu  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  helped  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject ;  and  a  slightly 
modified  Constitution  Bill  having  been  passed  by  the  new 
Legislative  Council,  the  governor  and  two  members  of  the 
Legislature  (Sir  T.  C.  Campbell  and  Mr  S.  H.  Parker,  Q.C.)  were 
selected  to  proceed  to  En^and  as  delegates  to  explain  and  urge 
the  wishes  of  the  colonists  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament.  A 
select  committee,  with  Baron  de  Worms  as  chairman,  wfs 
appointed,  and  the  matter  was  carefully  considered;  with  the 
satisfactory  result  that  the  Bill  enabling  the  Queen  to  grant  a 
constitution  to  Western  Australia  passed  its  third  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  4th  July,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on 
15th  August  X89QL 

Since  then  the  colony  has  made  great  progress.  Sir  John 
Forrest,  who  was  for  ten  years  its  Premier,  brought  to  his  arduona 
task  not  only  administrative  ability  of  a  very  high  order,  but  a 
thorough  and  intiouUe  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  resources  of 
the  vast  colony  over  so  much  of  which  he  had  travelled. 
For  a  long  time  the  advantages  of  Fcdcrarion  were  not  fo  apparent 
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WESmBLD.  a  township  of  Ham...  * 
U.S.A.,onthcWestficldrim.abJS^^ '-'" 
(1890)  9805;  (1900)  12,3,0  (244rb!Jli!?'^  '/  / 
census)  13,611;  (1910)  16.044.     Itil^'"''"'-.  ' 

New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Boston  fcl.''^    '    ' 
is  connected  with  Springfield,  Holyoke  an?i?  '^ '/  •- 
lines.    The  township  lies  in  and  on  eithCT^Jy' " «'''*'' 
valley,  6-7  m,  long  from  east  to  west  and   *^  *  'S'*    ' 
includes  the  large  village  of  Westficid  and  t»,!"^  *   ^^^ 
East  Farms,  Mundale,  Middle  Farms.  Little  Ri*"*"  ^- 
and  Wyben.    In  the  township  are  the  Westfiiu'i^'v  K  ■  ' 
School  (1844).  the  Wcstfield  Athcncum  (incomor?'!l*«  *"""  "* 
which  in  1910  had  a  library  of  25,000  volumes)^ and  tli  *'.''*'» 


hospital  (1893). 


Westficid  Academy,  a  famous  second       ^'^'^ 
chartered  in  1793  »n<l  opened  in  1800,  was  dosed  in  i86fi  **'^'^' 
building  and  grounds  were  sold  in  1877  td  the  townSkuJl*^  *** 
pubUc  high  school.    Woionoco  Park  (200  acres),  in  the  w       * 
part  of  the  township,  is  a  tract  of  great  natural  beauty,    vi^^ 
field  manufactures  more  whips  thantiny  other  place  fe  ?k* 
United  Stales,  the  factory  of  the  United  Stales  Whip  ComnanJ 
being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world;  this  industry  was  be«m 
here  early  in  the  iglh  century.    Other  important  manufarturcs 
are  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  paper,  thread  and 
bicycles.    In i905thevalueof tbefactoryproducl was$5,8i8,i3o, 
an  increase  of  31  %  since  1900.    A  trading  post,  known  by  the 
Indian  name  Woronoco  (or  Woronoko),  was  established  here 
about  1640.    In  1669  the  township,  which  had  previously  been 
part  of  Sprihgfield,  was  erected  under  its  present  name — it  was 
then  the  westernmost  township  in  Massachusetts.    Land  was 
added  to  it  in  17x3,  and  parts  were  taken  from  it  to  add  to 
Southwick  (1770  and  i779)»  to  Montgomery  (1780),  to  Russell 
(1793)1  &nd  to  West  Sprin^ld  (1803). 

See  Jaoiea  C.  Givenough.  "  The  Tou-n  of  Westfield,  "  In  vol.  ii. 
(PP-  3I7'*456)  of  A  History  of  Hampden  County^  iiassaekusetts 
(3  vols.,  1903),  edited  by  Alfred  M.  Copeland;  and  John  Aldcn, 
BuUffytf  Wts^fidd  (Springfiekl,  1851). 

WBSraATB^H-8BA,  a  watering-place  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
parliamentary  division  of  Kent,  Enghuid,  2  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Margate  on  the  Sonth-Eastem  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  3738.  It  is  of  modem  growth  and  noted  for  its  healthy 
dimate.  Facing  the  sea  there  are  gardens  and  promenades 
over  I  m.  in  length,  and  there  is  a  marine  drive  along  the  top 
of  the  cliffs.  There  are  also  golf  links  and  other  appointments  of 
a  popular  resort.  Bixcbinctow,  immediately  to  the  west  (pop. 
2138).  is  also  a  growing  resort.    The  church  of  All  SainU  k 
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WBir  HAM,  a  mimidpil,  anui(]t,  and  ptiUUMnCuy  bonugh 
tf  EsMi,  Entfiod,  lonnlng  an  culmrd  uiburb  ni  LoadOD. 
Pop.  (iSflO  «i(,903,  (1901)  »6j,JsS.  The  puish  itielcha 
uoitli  aod  Muih  fniia  Wuisleid  a.ad  Uylas  tp  ihc  Tluines,  ud 
cut  lad  mat  from  Eait  Ham  to  ihe  rivet  L«i.  It  ii  divided 
Into  (our  mrds — Churcta  Stmt,  Stiatiotd-Langtlicinie,  PJsiilow 
and  Upton.  Tbe  church  of  All  Saints  has  a  f^ood  PerpendicDlar 
'  Lt  the  rccuiixder  is  extensively  Tcstond.  Thr 
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West  Hat 

occupies  the  ^te  of  Ham  House  and  park,  for  many  yeais  the 
residence  of  Samud  Guraey,  the  banker  and  philanthropist. 
The  place  vras  purchased  for  £25,000,  and  vested  in  the  corpora- 
tion of  London  lor  tho  use  d  the  pubUc  Of  this  amDuil  the 
Gumey  family  contributed  £10,000  and  the  corporatjon  the  saine 
sum,  the  remaininE  £sooa  being  collected  from  the  inbabitants 
ol  Wet  Ham.  The  houie  was  taken  down,  and  the  park  was 
opened  in  1874.  Mn  Qiubelh  Fry  lived  in  a  houM  in  Upton 
L«iie,onihecoii£neiof  hetbrotber'ipaik.  In  i;6itheDiuabaa( 
homea  in  West  Ham  parish  wu stated  to  be  700,  of  which  "  455  are 
minsionsind  14s  cotlajjes."  Now  few  laije  houjes  moain,  but 
the  imallet  housa  have  greatly  incteased.  There  ate  oiUBf  tons 
chemical  and  other  manuractum  vhich  have  been  removed 
from  London  itself;  and  the  Large  population  can  also  be  traced 
in  port  to  the  foundation  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  docks 
at  Plaistow.  Included  within  the  borough  ate  the  eitensive 
railway  works  of  the  Gieal  Eastern  raUway  at  Stratford.  This 
industrial  centre  is  continued  eastward  in  ibe  urban  district  ol 
Eul  Ham(pap,««,oi8),  where  the  old  village  church  of  St  Maiy 
Magdalene  letaini  Notman  portioni.  West  Ham  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  1}  aXdennen  and  36  coundllon.  Area  4&fi3  acres. 

At  the  time  ol  the  Conquest  West  Ham  belonged  to  Alestan 
and  Lcuted,  two  freemen,  and  at  Domesday  to  Ralph  Gemon 
and  Ralph  Pevetcl.  Weal  Ham  village  was  Included  in  the 
part  which  descended  to  the  Gcmona,  who  took  the  name  of 
Montfichet.  The  manor  ol  Weal  Ham  was  settled  upon  Strat. 
ford-Langtbonic  Abbey,  lounded  by  William  de  Montfichet 
in  113:  tor  monks  of  the  Cistercian  oidei.  The  abbey  stood  in 
the  marshes,  on  a  brancb  of  the  Lea  known  as  the  Abbey  Creek, 
about  t  m.  south  ol  Stratford  Broadway.  West  Ham  received 
the  giant  of  a  market  and  annual  lair  in  iij].  Tie  lordship 
was  ^ven  to  the  abbey  of  Stratford,  and,  passing  to  the  crown 
at  the  dissatuUon,  Coimed  part  of  tbe  dowry  of  Catherine  of 
Poilugal,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Queen's  Manor.  In  iSg; 
the  urban  sanitary  district  was  ercctst  into  a  pariiamentary 
borough,  tetuming  mo  uembets  for  the  northern  and  loutbem 
divisions  rtapeciively.   It  was  incorporated  in  1886. 

WEST  HAVEH,  a  borough  ol  Orange  township.  New  Haven 
county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  on  New  Haven  Harbor  and  separ- 
aled  from  New  Haven  by  the  West  river.  Pop.,  (1900)  5147 
(8w  foreign-bomJi  (1910)  8543.  West  Haven  Is  served  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hanford      ' 


in  Rock,  r 


)f  New 


re  is  a 


lark.  and 


iung  from  Long  Island  Sound, 
nesi  naven  was  let  apart  from  New  Haven  m  it 
united  with  North  Milford  to  form  the  township 
it  was  incorpontcd  as  a  borough  in  187]. 

WEST  HOBOXBH,  a  town  of  HudKtn  county.  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A..  in  the  N.E.  pan  of  the  state^.  adjoining  Hoboken  and 
Jersey  City.  Pop.  (1890)  ii.Ms;  (1900)  33.09*,  of  whom  piig 
were  foreign.bom;  (igio,  census)  jnoj.  Fot  transportation 
facilities  the  town  depends  upon  the  railways  serving  Hoboken 
and  Jeney  City.  West  Hoboken  lies  about  J  m.  W.  of  the 
Hudson  liver,  occupies  a  pteaaant  site  somewhat  higher  than 
(hat  of  its  nei^bouring  munidpilities,  and  commands  a  £ne 
view  of  the  aurroundio*  country.  Among  the  prominent  build- 
Inti  are  a  Camegie  hbnu?,  St  Hkbad's  Monastery  (containing 


Westhoughion  before  the  lime  of  Ricbaid  II,  was  a  manor 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Cockertaod.  It  was  confiiialed 
at  the  Relonnation,  and  since  then  ha*  been  vetted  in  tbcciown. 
The  army  of  Prince  Rupert  assembled  on  Westbonghtcm  moor 
Ixibre  the  attack  on  Bolton, 

WEST  IHDIEfc  THE.  aometime*  called  the  AnliDei  («.>.), 
as  archipelago  stretching  in  the  ahape  of  >  rude  an  or  panbo^ 
from  Florida  in  North  America  and  Vucitan  in  CcDlral  Acaaicm. 
to  VenerueLa  in  South  America,  and  enclodng  tbc  Caribbean 
Sea  (615.000  iq.  m.)  and  the  Gulf  of  Meijco  (750,000  sq.  m.  in 
area).  The  land  area  of  all  the  islands  it  neai^y  iod,oc»  tq,  m., 
with  an  estimated  population  of  about  6|  nullions;  that  of  tbe 
British  islands  about  13,000  sq.  m.  Tlw  islandi  difiei  widely 
one  {mm  another  in  area,  population,  geographical  positioti, 
and  pby^cal  cbaiacteriatics.  They  are  divided  into  Ibe  Rahamat. 
the  Gmler  Anlillea  (Cuba,  Jamaica,  Haiti  and  Potto  Rico),  and 
the  Lesser  Antilles  (comptismg  the  iMnaindet),  The  lata 
Antilles  are  again  divided  intn  the  Windward  Uandt  and 
Leeward  Islands.  Geographically,  the  Leeward  Islands  are  those 
to  tbe  north  of  St  Lucia,  and  the  Windward,  St  Luda  and  Ihotv 
to  tbe  south  of  it;  but  for  administrative  purposa  tht  British 
islands  in  the  Leraei  Antillea  are  grouped  at  Ii  tbown  in  the 
table  given  later. 


a  thcokiBual  school),  a  Domtnlon  Convent,  and  several  tmc 

churches;  and  there  are  two  Roman  Catholic  orphanage*. 
The  town  ia  an  important  centiE  for  ibe  manufactuie  of  tilk 
and  silk  goods;  in  iqoj  the  value  ol  these  jHodlicts  was 
t4,iii,oi8.  West  Hoboken  was  created  a  teptlate  township 
in  i84i,  from  a  part  ol  the  townsh^  of  North  Beigcn,  and  in 
1884  was  incorporated  as  a  town. 

WESTHOnHHTOH,  an  urtaq  district  in  tbe  Wealbongbton 
padiamentaiy  division  of  Ijncadiire.  England,  5  ol  W.S.W. 
of  Bolton  on  the  Lancashire  and  YorkBhin  railway.  Pcf>. 
niere  are  coal  mints  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
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lation  of  ndiich  towards  tbe  vnt  niutf 
II  of  Kondurat.  Ia  Haiti  ibe  chain 
through  Jamaica  and  Ibe  other  thmoab 
Dd  Ibe  Mittcriua  Bank.  iBDaiAwlSa 
Dm  AmUlei  inio  Ihiee  lona:  (0  The 


il  it  broad,  ineluding  Ihc  whole  of  the  Cnatcr  Antilka,  bat  in 
itt  il  it  letlticlEd  to  ■  narrow  bril  which  compiitc*  tbc  Viina 
li  (except  Anegada),  Anguilla,  St  Banbokanew,  Aaligiia,  ihe 
m  fan  of  Guadeloupe  and  pan  of  Baibadsa.  (3)  Tfc  third 
lulermon  aone  it  lormed  of  Mkcene  and  bier  beds,  and  Ihe 


it  tiraad  in  the  wetr  and  nai 
Anenda,  Sombrero.  Barbi 

Flonla  and  the  plain  oiYi , 

lolhitBHie.  Neilhn  Trinidad  nor  the  iiltn 
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WEST  INDIES 


epefations  of  cducatkNial  instUuUoB*  and  of  large  nnmbefs  of 
missionaries  of  various  religious  denominations,  the  percentage 
of  illegilimatc  births  among  the  population  of  the  British  West 
Indian  islands  remains  very  high — in  Barbados  about  54,  in 
Jamaica,  63;  in  Trinidad,  59%  of  the  general  births;  and 
79  %  of  t  he  East  Indian. 

The  population  of  the  West  Indies  represents  many  original 
stocks^  the  descendants  of  which  have  developed  variations  of 
habits  and  customs  in  their  New  Worid  environment.  They 
may  be  divided  into  six  main  classes:  (i)  Europeans — immi- 
grants (British,  French,  Spanish  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Dutch, 
Danish  and  Gennan)  and  West  Indian  bom^  (2)  African  negroes 
— immigrants  (a  fast  vanishing  quantity)  arKl  West  Indian  bom; 
(3)  a  mixture  of  Europeans  and  Africans,  (4)  coolies  from  India-^ 
imported  and  West  Indian  bom;  (5)  Chinese,  (6)  aboriginal 
Indians  of  more  or  less  pure  descent.  Of  these,  the  pe<qple  of 
pure  African  blood  are  in  a  large  majority,  the  "  coloured  " 
race  of  mixed  European  and  African  blood  being  next  in  numerical 
importance.  Under  British  influence  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies  have  become  British  in  thought  and  habits  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  stimulating  influence  of  Eun^iean  direction  and 
encouragement  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future  development 
and  progress  of  these  islands.  In  the  republic;  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  Haiti  the  negroes  are  left  to  drift  along,  while  the  French 
and  Danish  islands  show  no  great  sign  of  progress. 

British  Colonies,  Cotemment,  &t.— The  British  West  India 
colonics'  are  either  crown  colonics— that  is  to  say,  their  govern- 
ment is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  British  Colonial 
Ofiice,  the  ofiidal  members  of  their  councils  predominating, 
and  the  unoflkial  members  being  nominated  by  the  crown, 
as  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands— or  they  have  a 
measure  of  representative  government,  as  in  the  Bahamas, 
Barbados  and  Jamaica,  in  which  all  or  part  of  the  legisbtures 
are  elected  and  are  more  or  less  independent  of  crown  control. 
The  laws  of  the  various  colonies  are  English,  with  local  statutes 
to  meet  local  needs.  The  govemors  and  high  offidals  are 
appointed  by  the  crown;  other  ofiicials  are  appointed  by  the 
governor.  Each  governor  acts  under  the  advice  of  a  privy 
coundl.  In  matters  of  detail  the  colonies  present  a  variety  of 
forms  of  government  (for  which  see  the  separate  articles). 
Federation  has  been  widdy  discussed  and  is  held  desirable  by 
many,  but  in  view  of  the  insular  character  of  the  colonies,  the 
considerable  distances  separating  some  of  them,  and  in  many 
instances  the  lack  of  common  interests  (apart  from  certain 
broad  issues),  the  project  appears  to  be  far  from  realization. 

The  only  fortified  places  in  the  British  West  Indies  are  Jamaica, 
Barbados  and  St  Lucb — all  of  importance  as  coaling  stations. 
In  many  of  the  islands  there  are  local  volunteer  forces.  The 
police  forces  of  the  colonies  are  in  the  main  modelled  on  the 
Irish  constabulary,  supplemented  by  rural  constabulary.  The 
force  is  usually  ofl^cered  by  Europeans. 

Economic  Conditions. — ^The  West  Indian  colonies  have  suffered 
from  periods  of  severe  economic  depression,  though  from  the 
cariy  years  of  the  soth  century  there  has  been  good  evidence  of 
recovery  and  development.  An  obvious  reason  for  temporary 
depression  is  the  liability  of  the  islands  to  earthquakes  and 
hurricanes,  in  addition  to  eruptions  in  the  volcanic  islands, 
such  as  those  in  St  Vincent  and  Martinique  in  1902.  For  exa  mple, 
the  great  earthquake  of  January  1907  in  Jamaica  may  be 
recalled,  and  hurricanes  caused  serious  damage  in  Jamaica  in 
August  1903  and  November  2909,  and  in  the  Bahamas  in 
September  and  October  1908.  A  treasury  fund  has  been  estab> 
lished  in  Jaduica  as  a  provision  against  the  effects  of  such 
disasters.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  excessive  rainfall  which 
•cmmpanir*  these  storms  is  of  great  ultimate  benefit  to  the  soiL 
West  Indian  colonies  do  not  offer  opportunities 
labouring  imnugrants.  Barbados  is  the  only  island 
is  cntMy  settled.  But  the  settlenent,  planting 
of  Isolds  elsewhere  involve  a  considerable 
•B^  manual  Ubour  is  provided  by  the  natives 

to  include  British  Guiana  with  these, 
oooluMd  to  the  insular  colonies. 


or  East  Indian  coolies.  Attempts  to  settle  Europetn  labenrefs 
have  httn  unsuccessful.  The  West  Indian  negro,  as  a  labouring 
class,  has  frequently  been  condemned  as  averse  from  regular 
work,  apathetic  in  regard  to  both  his  own  and  his  a>lmiy*a 
affairs,  immoral  and  dishonest.  In  so  far  as  these  shortcomings 
exist,  they  are  due  to  the  tendencies  inherited  from  the  period 
of  slavery,  to  the  ease  with  which  a  bare  livelihood  may  be 
obtained,  and  to  other  such  causes  But  for  the  most  pan  the 
negroes  appreciate  their  advantages  under  British  govemmcnt 
and  are  quick  to  assimilate  British  customs  and  ideas.  Advances 
in  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  have  brought  bencfidal 
results.  The  drafting  of  large  numbers  of  labourers  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Panama  canal  works eariy  in  the  solh  century, 
though  cdusing  a  shortage  of  labour  and  involving  legislation 
in  some  of  the  islands,  exercised  a  moral  effect  on  the  natives 
by  enlarging  their  horizon. 

The  growth  of  general  prosperity  in  the  British  West  Indies  is 
assigned*  *'to  the  revival  of  the  sugar  industry,  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  fruit  trade;  to  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of 
cocoa  and  cotton,  to  the  volume  of  tourist  travel,  which  swells 
year  by  year;  and  to  such  local  developments  as  the  '  boom '  in 
Trinidad  oil."  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Trade  Relations  beti^-ecn  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  (Cd.  S3I^»  London,  1910)  that "  the  geographical  positioa 
of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  must  always  tend  to  throw  them 
under  the  influence  of  the  fiscal  system  either  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Attempts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  for  these  Colonies  special 
advantages  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The 
Colonial  policy  of  the  United  States  has  now  finally  stopped 
advance  in  that  direction,*'  and  the  connexion  with  the  Dominion 
has  therefore  become  of  paramount  importance.  The  Dominioa 
government  admitted  the  West  Indies  to  the  British  preferential 
tariff  (25%  under  existing  duties)  in  1898.  The  percentage  was 
raised  to  ^sh  in  ^Qoo.  In  1903  the  duties  imposed  on  bounty-fed 
beet  sugar  in  the  United  States,  which  had  opened  the  market 
there  to  West  Indian  sugar,  were  aboKshed,  and  a  surtax  (since 
removed)  was  placed  on  German  imports  into  Canada.  Both 
acts  enhanced  the  value  of  the  Canadian  market  to  the  West 
Indies,  while  that  of  the  American  sugar  market  was  further 
reduced  when  in  1901  sugar  from  Porto  Rico  be^sn  to  be 
admitted  thereto  free  of  duty,  and  when  special  terms  were 
extended  to  sugar  from  the  Pl^ppine  Islands  and  Cuba  in  1902 
and  1903  respectively.  The  Canadian  connexion  was  thus  largely 
instrumental  in  saving  the  sugar  industry  in  the  West  Indies 
from  severe  depression,  if  not  from  the  actual  extinction  foreseea 
by  a  Royal  Commission  in  1897.  This  commission  pointed  out, 
in  particular,  the  danger  whidi  threatened  those  ookmies  where 
sugar  provided  practically  the  sole  industrial  and  oommerdal 
interest.  On  a  recommendation  of  this  commission  the  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  xSgS,  its  cost 
being  met  from  imperial  funds.  It  is  under  a  oomniissioner 
with  headquarters  at  Barbados.  Its  functions  are  to  maintain 
and  supervise  botanical  and  experimental  stations,  to  establish 
agricultural  schools,  arrange  agricultural  teaching  in  other 
schools,  create  scholarships,  and  issue  publications.  The  depart- 
ment  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  new  industries 
and  thus  relieving  many  islands  from  dependence  on  the  sugar 
industry  alone. 

The  negotiations  for  oommerdal  relations  between  the  West 
Indies  and  Canada  began  in  1S66;  in  1872  proposals  for  steam- 
ship subsidies  were  accepted.  The  Commission  of  1909  recom> 
mended  that  the  governments  should  continue  to  subsidize  4 
service,  for  which  they  suggested  various  improvements.  la 
1901  a  line  of  subsidized  steamers  had  been  started  between 
Jamaica  and  England,  bat  this  contract  expired,  and  the  ma3 
contract  was  determined  in  1910,  and  recommendations  wers 
put  forward  for  a  steamship  service  between  Canadian  and 
West  Indian  ports  with  improvements  additional  to  those 
recommended  by  the  Commission.    It  may  be  added  that  the 

*  In  77k*  Timfs  of  May  24, 1910,  where,  in  an  imperial  su] 
a  number  of  artide»  00  the  \Vc»t  Indian  colonics  appear* 
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GominiaioQ  also  made  tecommendatioDS  for  the  leduction  of 
the  high  cable  rates  between  the  West  lodiea  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Beudes  tttgar,  the  principal  products  of  the  islands  are  cocoa, 
fruits  and  cotton.  Cotton-growing  reached  importance  in  a  very 
short  time  owing  bi]^ely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture,  See  Island  seed  having  been  f^ntcd  in  St  Vincent 
only  la  1903.  and  in  that  island  and  elsewhere  (Antigua,  St  Kitts, 
Montserrat)  good  crops  are^  now  obtained.  Grenada  is  almost 
enttrdy.  and  Trinidad,  Dominica  and  St  Lucia  are  lai]gely .  dependent 
opoo  cocoa.  The  fruit  and  spice  trade  is  of  growing  importance, 
and  there  is  a  demand  for  bottled  fruit  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 
The  variety  of  fruits  ffrown  is  great;  the  bananas  and  oranges  of 
Jamaica,  the  limes  of  Moatsernit,  Dominica  and  St  Lucia,  and  the 
pine-apples  of  the  Bahamas  may  be  mentioned  as  characteristic. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  isbnds  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  community  of  commercial  interests. 
Even  the  industries  already  indicated  are  by  no  means  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  islands;  moreover  there  are  certain 
local  industries  of  high  importance>  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
mm  in  Jamaica,  the  production  of  asphahe  and  the  working  of 
the  oilfields  (the  development  of  which  was  first  seriously  under- 
taken about  1905)  in  Trinidad,  and  the  production  of  arrow- 
root in  St  Vincent.  Sponges  ate  an  important  product  of  the 
Bahamas,  and  salt  of  the  Turks  Islands.  Rubber  plantation  has 
been  successfully  exploited  in  several  islands,  such  as  Trinidad, 
Dominica  and  St  Lucia.  (See  further  articles  on  the  various 
islands.) 

Reiinom. — In  all  the  British  colonies  there  is  full  relipous  tolera- 
tion.  The  Church  of  England  Province  of  the  West  Indies  is  divided 
into  the  folbwing  bishoprics:  Jamaica,  Nassau  (Lt.  Bahamas), 
Trinidad,  (Britisli)  Honduras,  Antigua  (t.«.  Leeward  Islands), 
Barbados,  Windward  Islands,  (British)  Guiana.  With  the  exception 
of  Barbados  and  British  Guiana,  the  Church  of  England  is  dis- 
catablit»hed.  disendowment  taking  place  gradually,  the  churches 
thus  becoming  self-supporting.  In  Barbados  the  Church  is  both 
established  and  endowed^  In  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  di9en- 
dowment  is  gradually  taking  place:  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana 
the  Church  «  England  receives  endowment  concurrently  with  other 
icligtoas  bodies.  The  Windward  Islands.  Leeward  Islands  and 
British  Honduras  are  totally  disendowed.  In  all  the  islands,  except 
Trinidad.  St  Lucia.  Grenada  and  Dominica,  the  Church  of.  England. 
though  in  all  cases  in  a  minority  when  compared  "with  the  aggregate 
of  other  bodies,  is  the  most  numerous  of  any  denominatbn.  There 
are  Roman  Catholic  bishops  at  Port-of-Spain  (Trinidad),  Roseau 
fDominica— for  the  Leeward  Islands),  Jamaica,  British  Guiana  and 
Barbados  (resident  at  Cjcorectown),  Bntish  Honduras,  Guadeloupe. 
Martinique.  Haiti  (archbisnop  and  four  bishops).  Santo  Domingo 
(archUsDop).  Cuba  (archbisnop  and  bishop).  Porto  Rico  and 
Curacao.  Other  rdigtous  denominations  working  actively  in  the 
West  Indies  are  the  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Presbyterians,  Congre- 
gatiooalists  and  Moravians. 

Htsl0ry.-*The  archipelago  received  the  luune  of  the  West 
Indica  fcom  Cbhtmbus,  who  hoped  that,  through  the  islands,  he 
had  found  a  new  route  to  India.  The  name  of  Antilles  was 
derived  from  the  fact  that  Columbus,  on  his  arrival  here,  was 
si^ypoeed  to  have  reached  the  fabled  land  of  Antilia.  Columbus 
fint  landed  on  San  Salvador,  generally  identified  with  Walling 
Island  of  the  Bahamas,  and  several  voyages  to  this  new  land  were 
made  in  rapid  siKCCSsion  by  the  great  discoverer,  resulting  in 
the  finding  of  most  of  the  larger  islands,  and  a  more  iniimate 
knowledge  of  those  already  known.  The  importance  of  its  latest 
possession  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  court  of  Spain,  and,  as  a 
first  move  towards  turning  the  West  Indies  to  profitable  aca>unt, 
BimiberS  of  the  natives,  for  the  most  part  a  harmless  and  gentle 
people,  were  shipped  overseas  and  sold  into  slavery,  others 
being  employed  in  forced  labour  in  the  mines  which  the  Spaniards 
had  opened  throughout  the  archipcbgo,  and  from  which  large 
returns  were  expected.  Thus  early  in  its  history  began  that 
traffic  in  humanity  with  which  the  West  India  plantations  are 
so  widdy  associated,  and  which  endured  for  so  long  a  time. 
Goaded  to  madness  by  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them,  the 
aborigines  at  last  look  arms  against  their  masters,  bul  with  the 
result  which  might  have  been  expected — their  almost  utter  ex* 
tirpation.  Many  of  the  survivors  sought  release  frtmi  their 
sufferings  in  suicide,  and  numbers  of  others  perished  in  the 
mines»  so  that  the  native  race  soon  almost  ceased  to  exist.  ^>ain 
WBS  not  long  allowed  to  retain  an  undisputed  hold  upon  the 
islands:  Britbh  and  Dutch  seamen  soon  sought  the  new  region, 
accounts  concerning  the  fabulous  wealth  and  treasure  of  which 
Slincd  all  Europe,  and  a  desultoxy  warfare  began  to  be  waged 


amongst  the  various  voyagers  who  fiocked  to  this  El  Dorado,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Spaniards  found  themselves  gradually 
but  surely  forced  from  many  of  their  vantage  grounds,  and 
compelled  very  materially  to  reduce  the  area  over  which  they 
had  held  unchecked  sway.  The  first  care  of  the  English  settlers 
was  to  find  out  the  real  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  islands, 
and  they  diligently  set  about  planting  tobacco,  cotton  and 
indigo.  A  French  West  India  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1635,  and  a  settlement  established  on  the  island  of  St  Christopher, 
where  a  small  English  colony  was  already  engaged  In  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  ground;  these  were  driven  out  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1630,  but  only  to  return  and  again  assume  posses- 
sion. About  this  time,  also,  the  celebrated  buccaneers,  Dutch 
smugglers,  and  British  and  French  pirates  began  to  infest  the 
neighbouring  seas,  doing  much  damage  to  legitimate  traders, 
and  causing  commerce  to  be  carried  on  only  under  force  of  arms, 
and  wiih  much  difficulty  and  danger.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  i8lh  century— some  time  after  Spain  had, 
in  1670,  given  up  her  claim  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  archi* 
pelago— that  these  rovers  were  rendered  comparatively  harm* 
less;  and  piracy  yet  lingered  of!  the  coasts  down  to  the  early  years 
of  the  19th  century.  la  1640  sugar-cane  began  to  be  systematic- 
ally  phmtcd,  and  the  marvellous  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies 
began;  it  was  not  from  the  gold  and  precious  stones,  to  which 
the  Spam'ards  had  looked  for  wealth  and  power,  but  from  the  cane 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  West  Indies  were  to  spring.  The  success- 
ful propagation  of  this  plant  drew  to  the  islands  crowds  of 
adventurers,  many  of  them  men  of  considerable  wealth.  The 
West  Indies  were  for  many  years  used  by  the  English  govern* 
ment  as  penal  settlements,  the  prisoners  working  on  the  planta- 
tions as  slaves.  In  i6s5  a  British  force  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Haiti,  but  a  sudden  descent  on  Jamaica  was  more 
fortimate  in  its  result,  and  that  rich  and  beautiful  island  has  since 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  Portuguese 
were  the  first  to  import  negroes^as  slaves,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  other  nations  having  West-Indian  colonies,  the 
traffic  existing  for  about  300  years.  In  1660  a  division  of  the 
islands  was  arranged  between  England  and  France,  the  remaining 
aborigines  being  driven  to  specified  localities,  but  this- treaty  did 
not  produce  the  benefits  expected  from  it,  and  as  wars  raged  in 
Europe  the  islands  (see  separate  articles)  freqtiently  changed 
hands. 

AtrriioaiTrBS.-*5ir  C.  P.  Lucas.  A  Hisloneal  Geography  0/  At 
Briiisk  Cekniett  voL  ii.  (Oxford,  revisioa  of  1905) ;  C.  Washingtoa 
Eves,  C.M.G.,  Th9  Wea  Indus  (4th  edition,  London,  1897):  A. 
Caldecott,  B.D.,  Ths  Church  in  the  IVeU  Indies  (Colonial  Church 
Histories,  London.  1898):  Robert  T.  Hill,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
with  the  ether  Islands  ojf  the  West  Indies  (London,  1898):  Amos 
Kidder  Fiskc.  History  of  the  West  Indies  (New  York.  1899) :  H.  de  R. 
Walker.  The  WeU  Indies  and  the  British  Emfnre  (London.  1901): 
J.  H.  Stark.  Guides  to  the  West  Indies  (London.  1898.  &c.);  A.  E. 
Asptnafl,  Guide  to  the  West  Indies  (London,  1907):  J.  A.  Froude. 
The  English  in  the  West  Indies  (London.  1688):  J.  Rodway,  Th€ 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main  (London.  1896);  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston.  The  Negro  in  the  New  World  (London.  1910);  J.  W.  Root. 
ne  British  West  Indies  and  the  Sugar  Industry  (1899);  Colonial 
Office  Reports;  Reports  of  Royal  Commissions.  1897  and  19 10. 

WESTMACOTT,  SIR  BICHARO  (1775-1856),  British  sculptor, 
was  bom  in  London,  and  while  yet  a  boy  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  plastic  art  in  the  studio  of  his  father,  who  was  then  a 
sculptor  of  some  reputation.  In  1795,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  went  to  Rome  and  became  a  pupil  of  Canova,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame.  Under  the  prevailing  influences  of  Italy 
at  that  time,  Westmacott  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  study 
of  classical  sculpture,  and  throughout  his  life  his  real  sym- 
pathies were  with  pagan  rather  than  with  Christian  art.  Within 
a  year  of  his  arrival  in  Rome  he  won  the  first  prize  for  sculpture 
o^ered  by  the  Florentine  academy  of  arts,  and  in  the  following 
year  (1795)  he  gained  the  papal  gold  medal  awarded  by  the 
Roman  Academy  of  St  Luke  with  his  bas-relief  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren.  In  1798,  on  the  20th  of  February,  he  married 
Dorothy  Margaret,  daughter  of  Dr  Wilkinson  of  Jamaica.  On 
his  return  to  London  Westmacott  began  to  exhibit  his  works 
yearly  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  first  work  so  exhibited  bdng 
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his  bust  of  Sir  Wniiam  Oiambftrs.  In  1805  he  was  elected  an 
associate,  and  in  18x1  a  full  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
his  diploma  work  being  a  "  Ganymede  "  in  high  relief;  in  1827 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Flaxman  as  Royal  Academy 
professor  of  sculpture,  and  in  1837  he  was  knighted.  A  very 
large  number  of  important  public  monuments  were  executed 
by  him,  including  many  portrait  statues;  but  little  can  be  said 
in  praise  of  such  works  as  the  statue  on  the  duke  of  York's 
column  (1833),  the  portrait  of  Fox  in  Bloomsbuiy  Square,  or 
that  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  in  Runell  Square.  Much  ad- 
miration was  expressed  at  the  time  for  Westmacott's  monu- 
ments to  Collingwood  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedra],  and  that  of  Mrs  Warren  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
but  subjects  like  these  were  far  less  congenial  to  him  than 
sculpture  of  a  more  classical  type,  such  as  the  pedimental 
figures  representing  the  progress- of  civilization  over  the  portico 
of  the  British  Museum,  completed  in  1847,  and  his  colossal  nude 
statue  of  Achilles  in  bronze,  copied  from  the  original  on  Monte 
Cavallo  in  Rome,  and  reared  in  1832  by  the  ladies  of  England 
in-  Hyde  Park  as  a  compliment  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  He 
died  on  the  xst  of  September  1856. 

WB8THBATH,  BARL  OF.  a  title  held  in  the  Irish  famQy 
of  Nugent  since  163 1.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Sir  Gilbert 
Nugent  received  the  lordship  or  barony  of  Delvin  in  Mcath, 
which  soon  passed  by  marriage  from  the  Nugcnts  to  the  family 
of  Fitzjohn.  About  two  hundred  years  later  the  barony 
returned  to  the  Nugent  family>  Sir  William  Nugent  (d.  c. 
1415)  marrying  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Fitzjohn.  The 
barony,  however,  is  considered  to  date  from  the  time  of  Sir 
William  Nugent  and  not  from  that  of  Sir  Gilbert,  1389  being 
generally  regarded  as  the  date  of  its  creation. 

Sir  William  Nugent,  who  is  generally  called  the  xst,  but 
sometimes  the  9th,  baron  Delvin,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Sir  Richard  (d.  c.  X460)  as  snd  baron.  In  1444  and  1449  Sir 
Richard  was  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  His  grandson,  Richard, 
the  4th  baron  (d.  c.  1538),  was  summoned  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment  in  i486.  During  his  whole  Ufe  he  was  loyal  to  the  English 
king,  and  both  before  and  after  the  years  X527  and  1538  when 
he  was  lord  deputy,  he  tbok  a  vigorous  part  in  the  warfare 
against  the  Irish  rebels.  Among  his  descendants  was  Robert 
Nugent,  Earl  Nugent  {q.v.)»  Richard's  grandson,  Christopher, 
the  6th  baron  (c.  1544-1603),  also  served  England  well,  but 
about  1576  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  he  was  several  times  imprisoned,  being  in  the  intervals 
employed  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle  when 
he  died.  Delvin  wrote  A  Primer  of  Ike  Irish  Language,  compiled 
at  the  request  and  for  the  use  of  Queen  Elitabdh, 

His  son,  Richard,  the  7th  baron  (1583-1643),  took  part 
in  1606  in  a  plot  against  the  English  government  and  was 
imprisoned,  but  he  soon  escaped  from  captivity  and  secured 
a  pardon  from  James  I.  In  1631  he  was  created  earl  of  West- 
meath.  Having  refused  in  1641  to  join  the  Irish  rebellion,  "he 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  rebels  and  was  so  seriously  injured 
that  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  His  grandson,  Richard,  the 
and  earl  (d.  16S4),  served  Charles  II.  against  Cromwell  in  Ireland 
and  afterwards  raised  some  troops  for  service  in  Spain.  His 
grandson  Thomas,  the  4th  earl  (X656-1753),  served  James  II. 
in  Ireland.  Thomas's  brother,  John,  the  5th  eari  (i673<-x754>, 
left  Ireland  after  the  final  defeat  of  jfames  II.  and  took  service 
in  France.  He  fought  against  England  at  the  battles  of  RamU- 
Bes,  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquct  and  remained  on  active  service 
until  1748.  He  died  in  Brabant  on  the  3rd  of  July  1754.  His 
son  Thomas,  the  6th  carl  (d.  1793),  also  served  in  the  French 
army;  later  he  conformed  to  the  established  religion,  being 
the  first  Protestant  of  his  house,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  in  1755.  His  son  George  Frederick,  the  7th 
earl  (X760-1814),  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
before  1793,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George  Thomas  John 
(i785'i87i),  who  was  created  marquess  of  Wcstmeath  in  1833 
and  who  was  an  Irish  representative  peer  from  1831  to  1871. 
He  died  without  legitimate  sons  on  the  stb  of  May  X871,  when 
IK-  '   ^vne  extinct. 


The  earldom  of  Westmeath  now  passed  to  a  distant  oooaiB, 
Anthony  Francis  Nugent  (i8o5>i879),  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Nugent  (d.  17x5)  of  Pallas,  Galway,  who  was  a  son  of  the  2nd 
earl.  Thomas  was  chief  justice  of  Ireland  from  1687  untH  he 
was  outlawed  by  the  government  of  William  III.  In  1689  he 
was  created  by  James  II.  baxon  of  Riverston,  but  the  validity 
of  this  title  has  never  been  admitted.  In  1883  his  descendant, 
Anthony  Francis  (b.  1870),  became  the  x  ith  earL 

Cadets  of  the  Nugent  family  were  Nicholas  Nugent  (d.  1583), 
chief  justice  of  the  common  bench  in  Ireland,  who  was  hanged 
for  treason  on  the  6th  of  April  1583;  William  Nugent  (d.  1635) 
an  Irbh  rebel  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  Sir  George  Nugent, 
Bart.  (1757-1849),  who,  after  seeing  service  in  America  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  was  commander-in-chief  in  India  from  x8ii 
to  1813  and  became  a  field-marshal  in  X846;  and  Sir  Charles 
Edmund  Nugent  (e.  x  759-1844),  an  admiral  of  the  fleet.  More 
famous  perhaps  was  Lavall,  Count  Nugent  (i777>i863),  who 
rose  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  army  and  was 
made  a  prince  of  the  empire.  His  long  and  honourable  military 
career  began  in  X793  and  sixty-six  years  bter  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Sdlfcrino.  His  most  dislingtiished  services  to 
Austria  were  during  the  war  with  France  in  1813  and  X814,  and 
he  was  also  useful  during  the  revolution  in  Hungary  in  X849. 

See  D'Alton.  Pedigree  of  the  Nugent  Family;  and  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Nugent  Famiiy,  printed  by  J.  C  Lyons  (1853). 

WESTMEATH,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  N.W.  by  Longford,  N.  by  Cavan,  N.E.  and  E.  by 
Meath,  S.  by  King's  county,  and  W.  by  Roscommon.  The  are« 
is  454,104  acres,  or  about  709  sq.  m.  The  Shannon  forma  the 
western  boundary.  The  average  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
county  is  over  250  ft.  above  sea-IcvdL  The  highest  summits 
are  Knocklayde  (795  ft.).  Hill  of  Ben  (710  ft.)  and  Knockayoo 
(707  ft.).  A  large  surface  is  occupied  by  bog.  A  special  feature 
of  Wcstmeath  is  the  number  of  large  loughs,  which  bave  a 
combined  area  of  nearly  x  7,000  acres.  In  the  north,  on  the 
borders  of  (^van,  is  Lough  Sheelin,  with  a  length  of  5  m.,  and 
an  average  breadth  of  between  2  and  3  m.,  and  adjoining  it  is 
the  smaller  Lough  Kinale.  In  the  centre  of  the  county  there 
is  a  grodp  of  large  loughs,  ot  which  Lough  Dereveragh  is  6  m. 
long  by  3  broad  at  its  widest  part.  To  the  north  of  it  are  Loughs 
Lene,  Glore,  Bawn  and  others,  and  to  the  south  Loughs  Iron 
and  OweL  Farther  south  is  Lough  Enncll  or  Belvidcre,  and  in 
the  south-west  Lough  Rcc,  a  great  expansion  of  the  river  Shan- 
non, forming  part  of  the  boundary  with  Roscommon.  The 
river  Inny,  which  rises  in  Co.  Cavan,  enters  Westmeath  from 
Lough  Sheelin,  and,  forming  for  parts  of  its  course  the  boundary 
with  Longford,  falls  into  Lough  Ree.  The  Inny  has  as  one  <Mf 
its  tributaries  the  Glore,  flowing  from  Lough  Lene  through 
Lough  Glore,  a  considerable  part  of  its  course  being  under- 
ground. Fkom  Lough  Lene  the  Dale  also  flows  southwards  to 
the  Boyne  and  so  to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  thus  this  lake  sends  its 
waters  to  tho  opposite  shores  of  the  island.  The  Brosna  flows 
from  Lough  Enncll  southwards  by  King's  county  into  the 
Shannon.  The  Westmeath  loughs  have  a  peculiar  fame  among 
angleis  for  the  excellence  of  their  trout-fishing. 

Westmeath  is  essentially  a  county  of  the  sreat  Carboniferous 
Limestone  plain,  with  numerous  lakes  occupying  the  hollows.  Two 
or  thfcc  little  inliers  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  at  Killucaa  and 
Moate.  form  distinctive  hills,  about  500  ft.  in  height.  At  Sron  Hill 
near  Killucan,  a  core  of  Silurian  strata  appears  within  the  sandstone 
dome.  A  considerable  Mvstcm*  of  eskers,  notably  north  of  TuOaroore, 
diversifies  the  surface  01  the  limestone  plain. 
^  The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  loam  of  great  depth  resting  oa 
limestone,  and  is  well  adapted  both  for  tillage  and  pasturage. 
The  occupations  are  almost  wholly  agricultural,  dairy  farming 
predominaring.  Flour  and  meal  are  largely  produced.  The  only 
textile  Ruinufactures  are  those  of  friezes,  flannels,  and  coarse  linras 
for  home  use.    The  only  mineral  of  any  value  is  limestone. 

The  main  line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  railway  enters  the 
county  from  E.  and  passes  W.  by  Mullingar  and  Athlone.  From 
MuUingar  a  branch  runs  N.W.  to  Inny  Junction,  when  lines 
divcfge  N.  to  Cavan  (county  Cavan),  and  W.N.W.  to  Longford 
(county  Longford)  and  Sligo.  A  branch  of  the  Great  Southmi  ft 
Western  railway  runs  from  Portarlington  (Queen's  county)  to 
Athlone,  and  this  and  the  Midland^  Great  Western  main  line  are 
connected  fay  a  iboct  line  bcti 
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kf  ths  Utter  oompaay.  Water  omiraaiiicatioti  with  Dublin  m 
furniilied  by  tke  Royal  Canal,  traveninfr  tke  centre  of  the  oounty. 
A  blanch  of  the  Giand  Canal  reaches  KDbegsaA  in  the  louth. 

The  population  (68,6zx  in  1891;  61,629  in  1901)  decreases 
in  excess  of  the  average  shown  by  the  Iri^  counties,  and  emi- 
giation  is  considerable.  About  93%  of  the  total  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  about  86%  constitute  the  rural  popiilation.  The 
principal  towns  are  Athlone  (pop.  66x7),  of  which  the  part 
locmaly  in  Roscommon  was  added  to  Westmeath  by  the  Local 
Government  (Ireland)  Act  <rf  1898,  and  MuIUngar  (4500),  the 
ooonty  town.  CastlepoUazd  and  Moate  are  lesser  market 
towns.  By  the  Redi^butaon  Act  of  1885  Westmeath  was 
formed  into  two  parliamentary  divisions,  North  and  South, 
each  returning  one  member,  Athlone  being  induded  in  the 
county  representation.  The  county  is  divided  into  twelve 
baroaieSk  Assises  are  held  at  Mullingar  and  quarter  sessions 
at  Mullingar  and  Moate.  The  oounty  ia  in  the  Protestant 
dioceses  <rf  Dublin,  KiUaloe  and  Ossory,  and  in  the  Roman 
Calhdtc  dioceses  of  Kildare  and  Lcighlin,  Rillaloe  and  Osaoiy. 

Westmeath  was  severed  from  Meath  (q.t.)  m  1543.  The  plan 
for  the  insurrection  of  1641  was  concerted  in  the  abbey  of 
Multifamham,  and  both  in  the  wacs  of  this  period  and  those 
of  1688  the  gentry  of  the  county  were  so  deeply  implicated 
that  the  majority  of  the  estates  were  confiscated.  There  aw 
a  considerable  number  of  raths  or  encampments:  one  at  Rath- 
oonrath  is  of  great  extent;  another  at  Balljrmore  was  fortified 
during  the  wars  of  the  Oomwellian  period  and  those  of  1688, 
and  was  afterwards  the  headquarters  of  Genenl  Ginkell,  when 
preparing  to  besiege  Athlone;  and  there  is  a  third  of  con- 
lidaable  size  near  Lou|^  Lene.  The  ruins  of  the  Franciscan 
abbey  of  Multifamham,  founded  in  1236  by  William  Delaware, 
piaureaquely  situated  near  Lough  Derevecagh,  include  a  tower 
93  ft.  in  height.  

WE8TMIM8TBS,  MARQUKSBS  AND  DUKE8  OF.  The 
title  of  marquess  of  Westminster  was  bestowed  in  1831  upon 
Robert  Grosvenor,  and  Earl  Grosvenor  (1767-1845),  whose 
grandson,  Hn|^  Lupus  Grosvenor  (1825-1899),  was  created 
dukeof  Westminster  in  1874.  Thefaniilyof  Grosvenor  isof  great 
antiquity  in  Cheshire,  the  existence  of  a  knightly  house  of  this 
name  (Le  Grosvcnur)  in  the  palatine  county  being  proved  by 
deeds  as  early  as  the  z 2th  century  (see  Tke  Ancestor^  vi.  19). 
The  legend  of  its  descent  from  a  nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus,  eari  of 
Chester,  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  first  duke,  and  the 
stili  more  extravagant  story,  repeated  by  the  old  genealogists 
and  modem  "  peerages,"  of  its  ancestors,  the  "  grand  hunts- 
men" (fTM  teneurs)  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  have  been 
exploded  by  the  researches  of  Mr  W.  H.  B.  Bird  (see  *'  The 
Grofiveiuxr  Myth  "  in  The  Ancestor ^  voL  i.  April  1902).  The 
sncestors  of  the  dukes  of  Westminster,  the  Grosvenors  of  Eat<m, 
near  Qiester,  were  cadets  of  the  knightly  house  mentioned 
above,  and  rose  to  wealth  and  eminence  through  a  series  of 
fortunate  n)»rriagcs.   Tbdr  baronetcy  dates  from  1622. 

Sir  Tlioraas  Grosvenor,  the  3Ri  baronet  (1656-1700),  in  1676 
married  Mary  (d.  1730),  heiress  of  Alexander  Davies  (d.  1665), 
a  scrivener.  This  union  brought  to  the  Grosvenor  family 
certain  lands,  then  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  but  now  covered 
hf  some  of  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  the  West  End. 
Sir  Thomas's  sons,  Richard  (1689-1732),  Thomas  (1693-1733) 
and  Robert  (d.  1755),  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  baronetcy,  Robert 
being  the  father  of  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor  (1731-1802),  created 
Boon  Grosvenor  In  1761  and  Viscoant  Bdgrave  and  Earl 
Grosvenor  in  1784.  The  ist  earl,  a  great  breeder  of  racehorses, 
vas  succeeded  by  his  only  surviving  son  Robert  (17(^7*^845), 
who  relMiilt  Eaton  Kill  and  developed  hb  London  property, 
which  was  rapidly  increasing  in  value.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  be  sal  from  1788  to  1802,  be  was  a  follower  of  Pitt,  who 
made  him  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  and  later  a  oommisBioner  of 
the  board  of  control,  but  after  1806  he  left  the  Tories  and  Joined 
the  Whigs.  Be  waa  created  a  marquess  at  the  coronation  of 
William  IV.  in  1831.  His  son,  Richard,  the  2nd  marquess, 
(1795-1869),  was  a  membo'  of  parliament  from  1818  to  1835 
sDd  lord  steward  of  the  royal  household  from  1850  to  1852. 


The  tatter's  son,  Hugh  Lupus  (1825-1899),  created  a  duke  in 
1874,  was  from  1847  to  1869  member  of  parliament  for  Chester 
and  from  1880  to  1885  master  of  the  horse  under  Gladstone, 
but  he  left  the  Liberal  party  when  the  split  came  over  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  His  great  wealth  made  him  specially  con- 
spicuous; but  he  was  a  patron  fA  many  progressive  movements. 
His  eldest  son,  Victor  Alexander,  Eari  Grosvenor  (1853-1884), 
predeceased  hbn,  and  he  was  succeeded  as  2nd  duke  by  hb 
grandson,  Hugh  Richard  Arthur  Grosvenor  (b.  1879),  who  in 
1901  married  Miss  Comwallis-West.  Eari  Grosvenor's  widow, 
(>>untess  Grosvenor,  a  daughter  of  the  9th  eari  <rf  Scaiborough, 
had  in  1887  married  Mr  George  Wyndham  (b.  1863),  a  grandson 
of  the  ist  baron  Leconfield,  who  subsequently  became  well- 
known  both  as  a  liiUralenBr  and  as  a  Unioni&t  cabinet  minister. 

Two  other  peerages  are  held  by  the  Grosvenor  family.  In 
1857  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  (1801-1893),  a  younger  son  of 
the  ist  marquess,  after  having  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
since  1822,  was  created  Baron  Ebury.  He  waa  an  energetic 
opponent  of  ritualism  in  the  Church  cH  En^^d;  and  he  was 
associated  in  philanthropic  work  with  the  eari  of  Shafted>ury. 


On  his  death  his  son,  Robert  Wdlcsley  Grosvenor  (b.  1834), 
became  the  2nd  baron.  In  x886,  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor 
(b.  1837),  a  son  of  the  2nd  marquess,  was  crtatcd  Baron  Stal- 
bridge;  from  x88o  to  1885  he  had  been  "  chief  whip  "  of  the 
Liberal  party.  In  1891  he  became  chairman  of  the  LondoD 
&  North  Western  railway. 

WBSTHnraTBR*  a  part  of  London,  England;  strictly  a 
dty  in  the  administrative  county  of  London,  bounded  E.  by 
"  the  City,"  S.  by  the  river  Thames,  W.  by  the  boroughs  of 
Chelsea  and  Kensington,  and  N.  by  Paddington,  St  Maxylebone 
and  Holbom.  Westminster  was  formed  into  a  borou^  by 
the  London  Government  Act  of  1899,  and  by  a  n^al  diarter 
of  the  29th  of  October  1900  it  was  created  a  dty.  The  council 
oonssts  of  a  mayor,  xo  aldermen  and  60  couodllorSb  The  dty 
comprises  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  the  Strand,  West- 
minster  and  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  cadi  retuniing  one 
member.  Area,  25027  acres.  The  City  of  Westminster,  as 
thus  depicted,  exteiuls  from  the  western  end  of  Fleet  Street 
to  Ken^ngtMi  Gardens,  and  from  Oxford  Street  to  the  Thames, 
which  it  borders  over  a  distance  of  3  m.,  between  ^^oria 
(Chelsea)  Bridge  and  a  point  bdow  Waterloo  Bridge.  It  thus 
indudes  a  large  number  <rf  the  finest  buildings  in  London,  from 
the  Law  Courts  in  the  east  to  the  Imperial  Institute  in  the  west, 
Buckingham  and  St  James's  palaces,  the  National  Gallery, 
and  most  of  the  greatest  residences  of  the  wealthy  classes.  But 
the  name  of  Westminster  is  more  generally  associated  with  a 
more  confined  area,  namdy,  the  quarter  which  indudes  the 
Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Pailiamait,  the  government  and  other 
bmldUig^  in  Whitehall,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  the 
parts  immediately  adjacent  to  these. 

WestmiHster  Abbey.— Tht  Abbey  of  St  Pteter  is  the  most 
widdy  celebrated  church  in  the  British  empire.    The  Thames^ 

bordered  in  early  times  by  a  great  expanse  of  fen    ^ 

on  dtha  hand  from  Chelsea  and  Battersea  downward,  '^■'■'m 
washed,  at  the  point  where  the  Abbey  stands,  one  uttmr, 
shoreof  a  low  island  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mUe  in 
circumference,  known  as  Thomey  or  Bramble  islet.  Tributary 
streams  from  the  north  formed  channels  through  the  manh, 
flanking  the  island  nmth  and  sovth,  and  were  once  connected 
by  a  dyke  on  the  west.  These  chansds  belonged  to  the  Tyburn, 
whidi  flowed  from  the  high  ground  of  Hampstcad.  Rdics  of 
the  Roman  occupation  have  been  excavated  in  the  former  island, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  traffic  on  the  Watling  Street,  from  Dover 
to  Chester,  oossed  'the  Thames  and  the  manhes  by  way  of 
Thomey  before  the  cdnstruction  of  London  Bridge;  the  road 
continuing  north-west  in  the  line  of  the  modem  Park  Lane 
(partly)  and  Edgware  Road.  Tradition  places  on  the  island  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
rdgn  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  Chi.  the  site  King  Ludus 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  church  (c.  aj>.  170)*  Tlie  irruptioii 
of  the  Saxons  left  Tfaoraey  desolate.  Traditional  still,  bnt 
supportHl  by  greater  probability,  a  story  states  that  Sebert« 
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king  of  the  East  Saxons,  having  taken  part  tn  the  foundation  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  restored  or  rcfounded  the  chuzch  at  Thomey 
"  to  the  honour  of  God  and  St  Peter,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Dty  of  London  "  (Stow).  A  splendid  legend  relates  the  coming 
of  St  Peter  in  person  to  hallow  his  new  church.  The  sons  of 
Sebert  rehipsed  into  idolatry  and  left  the  church  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Dane&  A  charter  of  Offa,  king  of  Mecda  ( 785),  deals  with 
the  conveyance  of  certain  land  to  the  monastery  of  St  Peter; 
and  King  Edgar  restored  the  church,  dearly  defining  by  a  diarter 
dated  95  r  (not  certainly  genuine)  the  boundary  of  Westminster, 
which  may  bo  indicated  in  modem  terms  as  extending  from  the 
Marble  Arch  south  to  the  Thames  and  east  to  the  City  boundary, 
the  former  river  Fleet.  Westminster  was  a  Benedictine  founda- 
tion. In  1050  Edward  the  Confessor  took  up  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  new  church,  crudform,  with  a  central  and  two 
western  towers.  Its  building  continued  after  his  death,  but  it 
was  consecrated  on  Childermas  Day,  28th  December  1065;  and 
on  the  following  "  twelfth  mass  eve  '*  the  king  died,  being  buried 
next  day  in  the  church.  In  1245  Heniy  lU.  set  about  the 
rebuilding  of  the  church  east  of  tiie  nave,  and  at  this  point  it 
becomes  necessary  to  describe  the  building  as  it  now  appears. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  a  cmdform  structure  counting  <rf 
nave  with  aisles,  transepts  with  aisles  (but  in  the  south  transept 
the  place  of  the  western  aisle  is  occupied  by  the 
eastern  cloister  walk),  and  choir  of  polygonal  apsidal 
form,  with  six  chapels  (four  polygonal)  opening  north 
and  south  of  it,  and  an  eastern  Lady  Chapel,  known  as  Henry 
VII.'s  chapd.  There  are  two  western  towers,  but  in  the  centre 
a  low  square  towet  hardly  rises  above  the  pitch  of  the  roof. 
The  main  entrance  in  common  use  is  that  in  the  north  transept. 
The  chapter-house,  d(»sters  and  other  conventual  buildings 
and  remains  lie  to  the  south.  The  total  length  of  the  church 
(exterior)  is  531  ft.  and  of  the  transepts  203  ft.  in  alL  The 
breadth  of  the  nave  without  the  aisles  is  38  ft.  7  m.  and  its  height 
dose  upon  102  fL  These  dimensions  are  very  slightly  lessened 
in  the  choir.  Without,  viewed  from  the  open  Parliament  Square 
to  the  north,  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  building  are 
readily  realixed,  but  it  is  somewhat  dwarfed  by  the  absence  of  a 
central  tower  and  by  the  vast  adjacent  pile  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  From  this  point  (considered  as  a  buUding  merdy) 
it  appears  only  as  a  secondary  unit  in  a  magnificent  group. 
Seen  from  the  west,  however,  it  is  the  dominant  unit,  but  here 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  imperfect  conception  of  the 
"  Gothic  humour "  (as  he  himself  teemed  it)  manifested  by 
Wren,  from  whose  designs  the  western  towers  were  completed 
in  174a  The  north  front,  called  Solomon's  Porch  from  a  former 
porch  ov»  the  main  entrance,  is  from  the  designs  of  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  considerably  altered  by  J.  L.  Pearson. 

Within,  the  Abbey  is  a  superb  example  of  the  pointed  style. 
The  body  of  the  church  has  a  remarkable  appearance  of  unifomuty, 
becauae,  although  the  building  of  the  new  nave  was  cootinued 
with  intermissions  from  the  idth  oentuty  until  Tudor  times,  the 
broad  design  of  the  Early  English  work  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
diurch  was  carried  on  throughout.  The  choir,  with  its  unusual  form 
and  radiating  chapds,  plainly  follows  French  modds,  but  the  name 
of  the  architect  is  lost.  Exquisite  ornament  is  seen  in  the  tiiforfum 
arcade,  and  between  some  of  the  arches  in  the  transept  are  figures, 
especidly  finely  carved,  though  much  mutilated,  known  as  the 
censing  angds.  Henry  VII.'s  Chapd  replaces  an  earlier  Lady 
Chapd.  and  is  the  most  remarkable  building  of  its  period.  It 
compriaes  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  an  apsidd  eastward  end  formed 
of  nve  small  radiating  chapels.  Both  within  4uid  without  it  is 
ornamented  with  an  extraordinary  wedth  and  minuteness  of  detail. 
A  splendid  series  of  carved  oak  stalls  lines  each  ade  of  the  nave. 
and  above  them  hang  the  banners  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  of 
whom  thb  was  the  friaoe  of  installation  when  the  Order  was  re- 
constituted in  1725.  The  fan-traceried  rooi,  with  its  carved  stone 
pendants,  b  the  most  exquisite  architecturd  feature  of  the  chapd. 

The  choir  stalls  in  the  body  of  the  church  are  modem,  as  is  the 
organ,  a  fine  tnstrament  with  an  *'  echo  "  attachment,  dectrically 
oonoecttdi  in  the  triforium  of  the  south  transept.  The  rcredos  is 
by  Sir  G.  G.Scott,  with  mosaic  by  Sdviati.  In  Abbot  Istip's  chapd 
there  is  a  series  of  effigies  in  wax,  reprewndng  monarchs  and  othos. 
The  earliest,  which  is  weU  preserved,  is  of  ChaHcs  II.,  but  remnants 
of  older  figures  survive.  Some  of  the  cffipes  were  carried  in  funeral 
pmrfMJnni  aoooc^d^  to  custom,  but  this  was  not  done  later  than 
l^gg.    There  are.  howewer,  figures  of  Loid  Chatham  and  Ndaoa, 


set  op  by  the  officials  who  teoeived  the  fees  formerly  paid  by  vtsiton 
to  the  eiuiibition. 

But  the  peculiar  fame  of  the  Abbey  lies  not  in  its  architecture, 
nor  in  its  connexion  with  the  metropous  alone,  but  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  long  been  the  place  of  the  coronation  of  so\-ereigns 
and  the  burid-place  of  many  of  them  and  of  thdr  greatest  ^''V 
subjects.    The  origind  reason  for  this  was  the  reverence  ^^ 


attaching  to  the  memory  of  the  Confessor,  whose  shrine' 

stands  in  the  centrd  chapd  behind  the  high  altar.  The  *^ 
Norman  kinga  were  ready  to  do  honour  to  his  name.  From  William 
the  Conqueror  on«nud  every  sovereign  has  been  crowned  here  except- 
ing Edward  V.  The  coronation  chairs  stand  in  the  Confessor's  chapd. 
That  used  by  the  sovereign  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and 
contains  beneath  its  seat  the  stone  of  Scone,  or  stone  of  destiny, 
on  which  the  Celtic  kings  w-ere  crowned.  It  is  of  Scottish  origin, 
but  tradition  identifies  it  with  Jacob's  mllow  at  Bethel.  Here  also 
are  kept  the  swoid  and  shield  of  Ediward  III.,  still  used  in  the 
coronation  ceremony.  The  second  chair  was  made  for  Mary, 
consort  of  William  III.  Subsequent  to  the  Conquest  many  kings 
and  queens  were  buried  here,  from  Henr^  III.  to  Geotge  II.  Not 
dl  the  graves  are  marked,  but  of  those  which  are  the  tomb  of  Henry 
VII.  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  centrd  object  in  his 
own  chapd,  is  the  finest.  The  sfdendid  recumbent  effigies  in  bronze, 
of  Itdian  workmanship,  rest  upon  a  tomb  of  black  marble,  and  the 
whole  is  enclosed  in  a  noagniiicent  shrine  of  wrought  brass.  Monu- 
ments, tombs,  busts  and  memorids  crowd  the  choir,  its  chapds 
and  the  transepts,  nor  b  the  nave  whdly  free  of  them.  ^  All  but  the 
minority  of  the  Gothic  period  (among  which  the  canopied  tombs  of 
Edmund  Crouchback  and  Aymer  de  Valence,  in  the  sanctuary,  are 
xwtable)  appear  incongruous  in  a  Gothic  setting.  Many  of  the 
memorials  are  not  worthy  of  their  position  as  woncs  of  art,  nor  are 
the  subjects  they  commemorate  dways  worthy  to  lie  here,  for  the 
high  honour  of  burial  in  the  Abbey  was  not  always  no  conscientiously 
guarded  as  now.  Eliminating  these  considerations,  however,  a 
wonderful  range  of  sculptural  art  is  found.  A  part  of  the  south 
transept  is  fanned  under  the  name  of  the  Pnct's  Comer.  The  north 
transept  contdns  many  monuments  to  statesmen. 

The  monastery  was  dissolved  in  1539.  and  Westminster  was  then 
erected  into  a  bishopric,  but  only  one  prelate,  Thomas  Thurleby, 
held  the  office  of  bishop.  I  n  1 553  Mary  agdn  appointed  an  -^ 
abbot,  but  Elizabeth  reinstated  the  dean,  with  twelve  pre-  *|*yTT"T 
bendaries.  Of  the  conventud  buildinga,  the  cloisters  are  of  T^jjz[|*|^ 
the  t3th  and  14th  centuries.  On  the  south  side  of  the'"""*^ 
southern  walk  remains  of  a  wdl  of  the  refectory  are  seen  from 
without.  Ttom  the  eastern  walk  a  porch  gives  entry  to  the  chapter 
house  and  the  chapd  of  the  Pyx.  The  first  b  of  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  a  fine  octagonal  building,  its  vaulted  roof  supported  by  a 
slender  clustered  cdumn  of  marble.  It  was  largely  restored  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  There  are  murd  pdntings  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  The  chapd  or  chamber  of  the  Pyx  is  part  of  the  under- 
croft of  the  original  dormitory,  and  b  eariy  Norman  work  of  the 
Confessor's  time.  It  was  used  as  a  treasury  for  the  regdia  and 
other  aitides  of  vdue  in  early  times,  and  here  were  kept  the  standard 
coins  of  the  realm  used  in  the  trial  of  the  pyx  now  carried  out  at 
the  Mint.  The  undercroft  is  divided  into  comoartments  by  walls, 
and  part  of  it  appears  in  the  gymnasium  of  Westminster  School. 
Above  it  b  now  the  chapter  library.    To  the  south-east  lies  the 

Eicturesque  Little  Cloister,  with  its  court  and  fountain,  surrounded 
y  residences  of  canons  and  officids.  Near  it  are  slight  ruins  of  the 
monastic  infirmary  chapd  of  St  Catherine.  West  of  the  main 
cloisters  'are  the  Deanery.  Jerusalem  diamber  and  College  Hdl. 
the  building  surrounding  a  small  court  and  dating  in  fabric  mainly 
from  the  14th  century.  Thb  was  the  Abbot's  house.  Its  most 
famoi-3  portion  b  the  jemsalem  chamber,  believed  to  be  named 
from  the  former  tapestnes  on  its  walls,  representing  the  holy  dty. 
Here  died  Henry  I  v.  in  1413.  as  set  forth  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  /  V. 
(Pt.  ii..  Act  iv.  Sc.  4).  It  is  a  beautifd  room,  with  cfien  timber 
roof,  windows  partly  of  stdned  glass^  and  walb  tapestried  and 

Eanelled  The  College  Hall,  adjoimng  it,  is  of  similar  construction, 
ut  pidnly  fitted  in  the  common  manner  of  a  refectory,  with  a  dab 
for  die  high  table  at  the  north  and  a  gallery  at  the  south.  It  is 
now  the  dining-hall  of  Westminster  SchooL 

WeamituUr  Sckool.^St  Peter's  College,  commoaly  called 
Westminsttf  Schoc^  is  one  of  the  most  aadcnt  aad  eminent 
public  schools  In  England,  and  the  only  school  of  such  standing 
still  occupying  its  origind  dte  in  London.  A  schod  was  main- 
tained by  the  monks  from  veiy  early  times.  Henfy  VIIL  took 
steps  to  raise  it  in  importance,  but  the  school  owes  its  present 
emineiwe  to  Queen  i3isabeth,  who  b  commemorated  as  the 
foundress  at  a  Latin  commemoration  sendee  held  periodically 
in  the  Abbey,  wher^  moreover,  the  daily  school  stfvice  is  hdd. 
The  school  buildhigs  lie  east  of  the  conventud  buHdings,  sur- 
toimding  Little  Dean's  Yard,  which,  like  the  cloisters,  communi- 
cates with  Dean's  Yard,  in  which  are  the  picturesque  houses  oC 
the  headmaster,  canons  of  the  Abbey,  and  others.  The  build- 
ings are  modern  or  luge  modemiaed.    The  Great  Schoolroom 
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k  ■  fine  puwOed  IwO,  borinl  on  it*  mill  tb«  un*  ud 
nuna  of  msoy  cDiinut  cluiBiii-,  ic  ii  cnMivd  fay  •  gtltwiy 
iLiribuitd  lo  Inigo  JoDci,  ilu  covered  with  uam.  A*li- 
humhun  HoLu,  now  crmt&uiiDf  one  of  the  vcbool  bouHs,  (he 
tibimiy  And  cUfB-rooras,  b  DUB£d  from  the  Eunily  for  wbom 
[t  n  tniiJt,  InditiooiMjr  but  not  caxtialy,  by  Inigo  Jobb. 
TIk  finest  pait  zrnuJiuDg  is  the  grand  sUircuB.  11k  Hiunber 
•i  KboUn,  oiled  King'*  Scbobn,  «o  Uk  foundUloB  b  As,  ol 
■fiicli  40,  Kilo  ue  boaidoi,  ttpnaeal  the  origiBil  number. 
TIk  great  pioportwa  et  the  boyi  ue  home  boudai  (Town 
Boyi).  In  the  College  donnlMy  ft  Lilfa  play  la  annually 
imealed,  tai  uxoiduKC  wllk  indeot  oiNoai.  It  b  pcroded 
by  a  prslogiw,  and  bttowed  bf  ■  hniMfBUi  cpOogoe,  In  Latin 
adapud  lo  lubject*  of  Ibe  netBent.  Olbcr  ciut<mi  for  which 
Ibe  Kboel  b  noted  ue  the  atdumthni  o(  Ibe  nvereign  ni 
oconUioa  In  the  Abbey,  bi  icconiiuee  with  a  privilege  ]<alouily 
beld  by  the  boyi;  and  the  "  Panoke  Gnuc,"  •  Mnifgle  tai  Ibe 
Crial  Schootnwm  on  Shmve  Tuoday  to  otrtiin  piiutMloa  ol  * 
pinuke  cHiying  with  >t  a  nward  frnn  Iba  Dean.  Tbe  ntnabcr 
ol  bnyi  ia  about  ijo.  Valuable  doaeidMtlonUpiUKleiblUtloDa 
U  Cbiiii  Chunrh,  Oiford,  and  Td^y  Cdlege,  Canbcidge,  are 

St  Martanfs.—Oa  the  north  lide  ol  (he  Abbey,  doie  beside  it, 
B  the  panah  diaich  ol  St  Margaret.  It  wu  lounded  in  or  von 
■tin  Ibe  tinw  ol  the  Confenor,  but  tbe  pitaeDI  building  b 
nrpendicnlai',  of  greater  beauty  within  thao  without.  St 
Matgarei'i  ii  atBcially  Ibe  chuich  of  tbe  Bouie  of  Coinniona. 
It  b  frequently  the  Kene  of  huhionable  wedtUags,  which  uc 
nitly  held  In  tbe  Abbey.  On  the  eoslh  tide  of  Dean'a  Yard  b 
the  Church  Hooae,  a  fneinotial  ol  Queen  Victoria'*  JnbQce  UU?), 
ONiBUing  of  a  tpadoui  ball  of  brkk  and  atone,  witb  oSoei  fm 
Dimeioui  Cbntdi  locieiiet. 

If  uARf  aMr  Piiau :  Hena-  ^  PariiamM. — A  nyil  palace 
eiiiled  at  WatminKer  at  leaat  a>  eariy  aa  tbe  feign  of  CuRtte, 
but  the  building  ipoken  ol  by  Fitntephen  as  an  "  Incomparable 
Uructnre  f umlihed  with  a  breasliroii  and  i  baitioD  "  b  npfwaed 
Is  hive  been  loundcd  by  Edward  the  Confenor  and  enbrged 
by  William  Ihe  Conqueror.  The  Hall,  called  WeMirdotet  UaD, 
wbuilt  by  William  Rufm  and  altered  by  Richard  II.  In  ijit 
(be  palace  taHered  greatly  from  fire,  and  Ibereafter  ceaied  to 
be  uted  as  a  royal  iBidence.  St  Stephen's  chapel,  originally 
boill  by  King  Stephen,  wai  uaed  from  1^7  lor  Ihe  meetiiiEl  of 
the  HaoK  of  CominoDi^  which  bad  been  held  previoully  in  Ibe 
diaplerhouMol  Ibe  Abbey.  Tbe  Lords  uaed  another  aparuneot 
ol  Ihe  palace,  but  on  the  16th  oF  October  iSm  Ibe  whole  (4  Ibe 
birildiiigi.eicepi  the  ball,  waabuml  down.  In  iS^olhebuUdbg 
of  Ihe  New  Palace,  or  Houiea  of  Parliament,  began,  and  it  wai 
completed  In  iSfi?.  at  a  coat  oF  about  thm  raiUigoI  itirilng. 
(For  plan.  *f .,  1«  AacmirCTD*!.  Ueitn.)  It  eo»er»  an  area 
of  about  S  acres,  and  hm  a  fronlagc  ol  about  joo  yds.  lo  tbe 
Ihimo.  Tbe  architect  wu  Sir  ChatiM  Bany,  and  Ibe  Ryle 
h  late  Perpendicular. 
.Towanli  the  river  it  pteaenli  a  rich  fafodi  with  a  teiruce  ruing 


cr.  above  Ihc  royal  cnlnnce.  340  li.  high,  aad  }}  It. 
ihe  ncnh  b  the  dock  tower,  uo  ft.  high^  bearing  the 

ihich  chimci  the  quanen  on  lour  betis,  and  ilriLe*  the 
IifII  veighlng  owr  13  ton>.  nimed  Big  Ben  after  Sir 

.     _.^__eiWc«niinM«Hall,whicb 

nph.68in  vidib.  and  oo  in  heifhi.    li  fau  a 
irof  ctn-EduV.anduuKdailhevniibuleol 


tSK 


ictcd.  Thebuildiiitiiioerpaalei 
)OFl,inkrph,68inwiJih,  and, 

'  adirned.    The  laili 


tpVmlidly 

["fc'anaT 
unS-efihe. 


thcH. 


nigbL 
i    Farliair 


la  d^time  and  by  a  light 


I  bnnd, 


irtifcibJI.— Northward  fror 
ili^Ily  carving  thorouf^ftie  leads  to  Trafalgar  Sqi 
b  Whitehall,  «hich  repbced  the  nariow  King  Street.  Here, 
between  the  Thames  and  St  James's  Tark,  formerly  alood  York 
Bmise.  a  reridence  ol  the  arthbiiSopi  oF  York  from  1 14S.  Woliey 
btiQiified  the  ntnston  and  kept  high  sute  there,  but  on  fab 
diignte  Henry  VIU.  aniulttd  and  roeonatrucied  it.  employad 


Hcdbehi  in  iti  dcconllon,  and  made  It  his  princjpat  realdenci. 
Inigo  Jonei  designed  a  magnificent  Dew  palace  ior  James  I., 
but  only  tbe  banqueting  ball  wa*  completed  (1611).  and  llus 
lurvived  levetal  ficn,  t^  one  of  which  <i£97)  nearly  Ihe  whole 
of  tbe  reu  of  the  palace  was  destroyed.  Ihe  ball,  convened 
into  *  royil  chapel  by  Ceoise  I.,  and  now  housing  Ihe  museum 
ol  (be  Royal  United  Service  Instiiulion.  Ibe  buildings  of  which 

ceiling  it  adorned  wilh  allegorical  paintings  by  Rubens,  restored 
and  Icbung  in  igcrj.    The  museum  conlaina  military  and  naval 

paued  on  hit  my  lo  eiecutioB  beneath  lu  window*;  and  ihe 
palace  wu  tbe  aceiie  of  Ibe  death  ol  Hcmy  VUI.,  Cramwell 
and  Charles  IL 

,  an  ilUMed  ia  WhitthalL   On 

J.  is.  Brydon. folhe  Dai%?^uaH 

■-    The  Home,  Farrpi,  Cokmiat 

'    a  beavy  buildup,  adorned 


II  Lord  ol  Ibe  Tna 


5Wi 

chequer.    Tbe  Tmaury  itsell  ditea  Iron  1 
by  Sir  Charles  Barrjf.    The  Hone  Cuanti 

building  surruundhig  a  coun-yvd.  In^'~ 

euirrl-HouK  for  the  lecurily  01  Whitel 


and  the  Chapcollar  oF 


lefacadeb 

not  unpictortBue 
J3  on  the  HU  at  a 

r,  ditin|  From  I6jt. 


On  Ihi  [I 
Vir  OHicT, 


,F  Whiieh^ 


1  i?f ■! 


am  the 
of  Ihe 


tn  nl  W,  Ymnr,  and  Mmta^^H 

.LMiukeolCBinbridgeld.i904lwa.unvtil^i:.i  1;-:. 
-iljlcar  Square  11  an  op™  ojate  domnjj  sitjrj'ly  '■■  the  oorin- 
l]>c  Kiuth  ude,  laclni  the  tatt;  of  WRircTi^li.  U  ihe  Nelson 
inn  (1643)  by  W.  RiUlton,  14s  ft.  in  hnshl.  0  i.  ry  in  granite 
.  i>ir  temple  ol  Uan  Ulfor  in  Rnme,  [™»npi  .uli  istaiucef 
il>y  E.  H.  Bally,  and  bavinguiu  hue  Fou'.'.'I'i.ialbMBii 
'  n.ndcllcd  by  Sa  Edwin  Ijindseer.  The  ctplj-*.  "i  (he  iqiive 
.''l^-il  and  paved  with  oiphalte.  and  cuTHjiri- i'h..|ounfaina. 
,;rr  Msluca  of  Ceonc  iV..  Narter,  Msvcl-tl  ..'d  Goidon. 
.1  ihjMnnmonlhcnnnhri™  ihp\a.ioF..;l  ( ..  1'^  tlBjS). 

'"■'"'.'■         '■"■     '  ■      att«dcgl 


Ifc 

Iminsler  CsiMial.—fi,  thcrt  distanft  from  Victoria  Street, 

ds  Its  wetlcm  end.  SUndi  Westminster  Calbedia!  (Roaiail 

Cilh 

took 

place  at  the  doM  of  igoj.    Its  site  is  somewhat  drcnm- 

d,  and  tbis  and  iu  great  bulk  renders  impossible  uiy 

il  apprednlioa  o(  its  complex  oullinc;  but  its  tttlcly 

dome 

d  campanile,  1S3  ft-  <'°  height,  forms  a  Inndmaik  from 

far  o' 

et  London-     The  style  was  described  by  tbe  architect, 

J.  F.  BentJey.  as  early  Cbiislbn  Byianlinc.  and  the  aialerial 
is  mainly  red  brick.  Tbe  eiireme  length  is  360  [I.,  the  breadth 
IS6  ft.,  the  breadth  of  tbe  nave  60  ft.,  and  its  height  (dome* 

within)  iijft.  

WESraiXSTBR,  nATUTO  OP,  two  English  slalnles  passed 
during  the  reign  ol  Edward  I.  Parliament  hiving  met  at 
Wettminiler  on  the  imd  of  April  117!,  Its  main  work  was  Ihe 
contidcnlioti  of  the  statute  of  Westminster  I.  Thb  was  drawn 
up.  nol  in  Latin,  but  in  Norman  French,  and  wis  passed  "  pat 
Ic  assenlement  des  erceveskcs,  eveskcs,  abbes,  priurs,  contel, 
barons.  CI  la  comrauniute  de  la  tere  ilcobes  somoni."  Its  pro- 
■     ■  ■      ■     words  ol  Stubhs  (Com!. 


hilhoiLt  mpect  oi  per 
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the  institution  of  oorooen.  measures  of  Richard  and  his  ministers, 
come  under  review  as  wdl  as  the  Pkovisions  of  Oxford  and  the 
Sutute  of  Marlborough.** 

The  leoond  sUtute  of  Westminster  was  passed  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1385.  Like  the  first  statute  it  is  a  code  in  itself,  and 
contains  the  famous  clause  De  dents  ctndUumalibus  (?.«.)• 
"  one  of  the  fundamental  institutes  of  the  medieval  Und  law 
of  Eni^and."  Stubbs  says  of  it:  "The  law  of  dower,  of  ad- 
vowson,  of  appeal  for  felonies,  i&  largely  amended;  the  in- 
stitution of  justices  of  assize  is  remodelled,  and  the  abuses  of 
manorial  jurisdiction  repressed;  the  statute  De  rdigiosis,  the 
statutes  of  Merton  and  Gloucester,  are  amended  and  re-enacted. 
Every  clause  has  a  bearing  on  the  growth  of  the  later  Uw." 

The  sutute  Quia  Bmpicres  of  1390  is  sometimes  called  the  statute 
of  Westminster  lU. 

WBSTHimTEII.  SYNODS  OF.  Under  this  beading  ate 
included  certain  of  the  more  important  ecclesiastical  councils 
held  within  the  present  bounds  of  London.  Though  the  precise 
locality  is  occasionally  uncertain,  the  majority  of  the  medieval 
synods  assembled  in  the  chapter-house  of  old  St  Paiurs,or  the 
fSoimer  chapel  of  St  Catherine  within  the  predncta  of  West- 
minster Abbey  or  at  Lambeth.  The  councils  were  of  various 
types,  each  with  a  constitutional  history  of  its  own.  Before 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  convocation  assumed  substantially 
its  present  form  (see  Convocation),  there  were  convened  in 
London  various  diocesan,  provincial,  national  and  legatine 
synods;  during  the  past  six  centuries,  however,  the  diief 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  held  there  have  been  convocations  of 
the  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  first  really  nouble  council  at  St  Paul's  was  that  of  1075 
under  the  presidency  of  Lanfranc;  it  renewed  andent  regula- 
tions, forbade  simony  and  permitted  three  bishops  to  remove 
from  country  places  to  Salisbury,  Chichester  and  Chester  re- 
qpectively.  In  iios  a  national  synod  at  Westminster  under 
Anselm  adopted  canons  against  simony,  clerical  marriages 
and  slavery.  The  awncils  of  1x26, 1x27  and  1x58  were  legatine, 
that  of  X175  provincial;  their  canons,  chie^  re-enactments, 
throw  light  on  the  condition  of  the  dexgy  at  that  time.  The 
canons  of  x3oo  are  based  in  large  measure  on  recommendations 
of  the  Lateran  Council  of  X179.  At  St  P&ul's  the  legatine  con- 
stitutions of  Otto  were  puUhhed  in  a  synod  of  1937,  those  of 
Ottobon  in  X268:  these  were  the  most  important  national 
councils  held  after  the  independence  of  York  had  been  estab- 
lished. A  synod  at  Lambeth  in  X28x  put  forth  canons  none  too 
welcome  to  Edward  I.;  they  included  a  detailed  scheme  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  faithful.  During  the  next  two 
centuries  the  councils  devoted  much  attention  to  heresy: 
eight  propositions  concerning  the  body  of  Christ  after  his  death 
were  rejected  at  St  Mary-Ie-Bowin  X286;  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  England  was  sanctioned  by  a  legatine  synod  of 
Westminster  in  X29X;  ten  theses  of  Wiclif's  were  condemned 
at  the  Dominican  friary  in  X382,  and  ei^teen  articles  drawn 
from  his  Triatogta  met  the  same  fate  at  St  Paul's  in  X396;  and 
^e  doom  of  Sir  John  OldcasUe  was  sealed  at  the  latter  place  in 
14x3.  The  X4th-century  synods  at  St  Paul's  concerned  them- 
selves largriy  with  the  finanrial  and  moral  status  of  the  clergy, 
and  made  many  quaint  Regulations  regarding  their  dress  and 
behaviour  (X328,  1342,  1343;  cf.  X463).  From  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  on,  many  of  the  most  vital  changes  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline  were  adopted  in  convocations  at  St  Paul's  and  in  the 
Abbey.  To  enumerate  them  would  be  to  givearuiming  com- 
mentary on  the  devdopment  of  the  Church  of  England;  among 
the  most  important  were  those  of  1547,  i5S3>  i554i  1562,  X57X, 
1604,  1605,  X640  and  x66x.  In  1852  there  was  hdd  the  first  of 
a  series  of  synods  of  the  newly  organized  Roman  Catholic 
archdiocese  of  Westminster.  For  the  "  P^-Anglicaa  Synods  " 
see  Lambzth  Conyexences. 

BiauocaArBv.^For  acto  of  synods  prior  to  the  Reformatioa  see 
Sprtman,  Hardoniii,  W.  Lynwood,  PrmmciaU  (Oxford.  1679),  and 
best  of  aii  Wilkiiis:  for  the  canons  and  proceedings  of  eonvocations 
liom  tS47  to  1717  consult  E.  Oudweil.  SymoiaUa  (2  vols.,  Oxford, 
iSsa);  Tor  triiiiilsiinns  and  summaries*  Cuirin,  Laadon  and  Hefde. 
CmtOkn^MUtUt,  voL  iv.  «<(  aec  also  T.  Uthbury.  A  Histary  ^ 
Us  CmiMtaiMm  9$  lim  Qmnk  ^  Bm^mi  (sml  eabiged  cditioQ, 


London,  1853);  A.  P.  Stankw,  Histmeai  Memonah  9$  ^tOmSmOm 
AUey  Uth  and  revised  ca,  London,   1876),  4ii-4i3.  495:2 
H.  H.  Milman.  AnnaU  ^  S.  PoMTt  Catktdnl  (and  ed.,  London, 
Full  titles  under  Coonciia 


London,  iSSH 
(W.W.rT^ 


WBSTHORLAND,  EARLS  OP.  Ralph  Neville,  4th  Baxon 
Neville  of  Raby,  and  xst  eari  of  Westmorland  <X364-X4S5), 
eldest  son  of  John,  3rd  Baron  Neville,  and  his  wife  Maud  Pttcy 
(see  NtvxxXB,  Pamiiy),  was  knighted  by  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, afterwards  duke  of  Glouoester,  during  the  Ftaich  expedi* 
timi  of  1380,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  barony  in  X388.  He 
had  been  joint  warden  of  the  west  march  in  X386,  and  was 
reappointed  for  a  new  term  in  1390.  In  X391  he  was  pot  on  tbo 
commisBon  which  undertook  the  duties  of  constable  in  place 
of  the  duke  of  Glouoester,  Bad  he  was  repeatedly  rnffiyrf  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soots.  His  support  of  the  oooit  party 
agaiiut  the  lords  appellant  was  rewarded  in  1397  by  the  eaxldoai 
of  Westmoriand.  He  married  as  his  second  wife  Joan  Beaufort, 
half-sister  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  IV.^  whom 
he  joined  on  his  Isnding  in  Yorkdiire  in  X399.  He  already  heU 
the  castles  of  Branoepeth,  Raby,  Middleham  and  Sheriff  Hutton 
when  he  recdved  from  Henry  IV.  the  honour  and  ferdship  of 
Richmond  for  life.  The  only  rivals  of  the  Nevilles  in  the  north 
were  the  Perdes,  whose  power  was  broken  at  Shrewsbuxy  In 
X403.  Both  marches  had  been  in  their  hands»  but  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  west  marches  was  now  assigned  to  Westmorland, 
whose  influence  was  also  paramount  in  the  east,  which  was 
under  the  nominal  wardenship  of  the  young  Prince  John,  after- 
wards duke  of  Bedford.  Westmorbnd  had  prevented  North* 
nmberland  from  marching  to  reinforce  Hotspur  in  1403,  and 
before  emhariring  on  a  new  revolt  he  sought  to  secure  his  enemy, 
surrounding,  but  too  late,  one  of  Sir  Ralph  Euie's  castles  wheve 
the  earl  had  been  staying.  In  May  the  Perdes  were  in  revolt, 
with  Thomas  Mowbray,  eari  mar^al,  and  Archbishop  Saope. 
Westmoriand  met  them  on  Shipton  Moor,  near  York,  on  the 
99th  of  May  X40S1  and  suggested  a  parley  between  the  leaden. 
By  pretending  accord  with  the  archbishop,  the  earl  induced  him 
to  idlow  his  followers  to  disperse.  Scrope  and  Mowbray  were 
then  seised  and  handed  over  to  Henry  at  Pontdract  on  the 
3rd  of  January.  The  improbabilities  of  this  narrative  have 
led  some  writers  to  think,  in  face  of  €x>ntemporary  authorities, 
that  Scrope  and  Mowbray  must  have  surrendered  vohintarily. 
If  Westmorland  betrayed  them  he  at  least  had  no  share  in  thdr 
execution.  Thenceforward  he  was  busily  engaged  in  negotiating 
with  the  Scots  and  keeping  the  peace  on  the  borders.  He  did 
not  play  the  part  assigned  to  him  by  Shakespeare  in  Htnry  V^ 
for  during  Henry's  absence  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  north, 
and  was  a  member  of  Bedford's  council  He  ooosolidated  the 
strength  of  his  family  by  marriage  alliances.  His  daughter 
Cathoine  married  in  1412  John  Mowbray,  second  duke  of 
Norfolk,  brother  and  heir  of  the  earl  marduU,  who  had  been 
executed  after  Shipton  Moor;  Anne  married  Humphry,  first 
duke  of  Buckingham;  Eleanor  married,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  Richard  le  Despenser,  Henry  Percy,  snd  earl 
of  Northumberland;  Cicdy  married  Richaid,  duke  of  York, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  lU.  The  sons 
by  his  second  marriage  were  Richard  Neville,  eari  of  Salisbury, 
William,  Baron  Fauconbcrg,  George,  Baron  Latimer,  Robert, 
bish(^  of  Salisbury  and  then  of  Durham,  and  Edward,  Baron 
Abergavenny.  The  eari  died  on  the  2xst  of  October  1423,  and 
a  fine  alabaster  tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Staindrop 
church  dose  by  Raby  Castle. 

See  J.  H.  Wylich  History  ^  Emfand  wider  Benry  IV,  (4  vols., 
1884-1898). 

Ralph,  snd  earl  of  Westmorland  {c.  1404-1484),  the  ion  of 
John,  Lord  Neville  (d.  1423),  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  X425, 
and  married  as  his  first  wife  Elisabeth  Clifford,  daughter  fA  S^ 
Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  thus  forming  further  bonds  with  the 
Perdes.  The  3rd  eari,  Ralph  Neville  (1456-1499),  was  his 
nephew,  and  the  son  of  John  Neville,  Lord  Neville,  who  was 
sUin  at  Towton.  His  grsndson  Ralph,  4th  earl  of  Westmoriand 
(1499-1550),  was  an  energetic  border  warrior,  who  remained 
faithful  io  the  rqyal  cause  when  the  other  great  northern  lords 
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[ua.    Ha  «u  nccceded  by  hb  ion 
Uduy.  sUieul  (<■  i5is~(5(>j}' 

Cbuki,  Ub  orl  <iS4}-i6cii)i  tMcM  ion  of  Ihe  slh  eul  by 
hit  fini  wife  June,  diuihm  M  Thonuu  HuDcrt,  m  oA  o! 
Rulhad.  vu  bnught  np  ■  Romu  CathMic,  H>d  *u  funber 
UUdwd  to  [he  CiUiolic  puty  by  IuIl  muiufc  with  Jih, 
dmchla  <ii  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey.  He  was  a  member 
of  Iht  (ooncil  of  Ibe  north  Ln  1 569  wlien  be  joined  Tlioniai  Perry, 
Jth  tuA  of  Northumberland,  and  hii  uncle  Chriitopfaer  Neville^ 
kt\he  Catholic  riainf  ot  tfte  north,  which  had  ai  ita  object  the 
Eberation  of  Uary,  queen  of  Scota.  On  the  coUapac  of  the  HI' 
niuilKd  inavntction  Wcatmoilaiul  fled  with  hit  bratha  esil 
over  the  borderi,  and  erentually  to  the  Spuiiah  NetherLanda. 
wbtft  be  lived  in  receipt  of  a  peniion  from  Philip  11.  of  Spain^ 
mtil  his  death  om  the  i6th  of  November  1601.  He  left  no  nns. 
Bd  bii  boooura  were  forfeited  by  hia  fonnal  attainder  in  1J71. 
Kaby  Callk  recaamed  in  the  handi  of  the  cniwn  until  164;. 

(f.  1574-1679),  whoae  mother,  Mary  Neville,  was  a  deicmdani 
of  a  younser  ion  of  the  hist  earl.  He  was  crcmted  baron  of 
Burgbcnh  and  eail  ot  Westmorland  in  i6i4t  ond  btome  Lord 
le  Despenier  on  hia  mother's  death  in  161A.  His  soa  ^fiidra>y 
FuK,  2Dd  or  Sth  earl  of  WolBioilaad  (i.  i6ei-iA66).  ai  Bnt 
■did  with  the  king's  party,  but  was  afiemrdi  reconciled  with 
Ibe  pariiament.  John  Fane.  71h  or  ijth  earl  of  Westmorland 
(iWi?^176t),  served  under  Uarlbonu^,  and  was  made  in 
i;Mlieuteiluit-ieneral  of  the  British  armiea. 

John  Fane,  nth  or  i7th  earl  (1784-1851)),  only  son  of  John, 
lotfa  cati,  was  known  as  Lord  Bui^hersh  untQ  he  succeeded  to 
the  eaitdon  in  1S41.  He  entucd  the  anny  in  iSoj,  and  in  iSoj 
took  part  in  tho  Hanovetiaa  camptlga  as  aide-de-Amp  to 
General  Sir  Geoi^  Don.  He  wu  assistant  adjuiant-general 
in  Sicily  and  Egypt  (1806-1807),  served  in  ibe  Peninsular  War 
from  180S  to  ilLij,  was  British  military  commissioner  to  the 
sllied  armies  nndci  Schwanenberg,  and  marched  with  the 
■llica  to  Paris  in  1814.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  major- 
■neral  (iSisli  lieoIeoint.gcDeral  (1S3B)  and  general  (1854). 
tltbon^  the  latter  half  cd  his  life  was  given  to  the  diplomatic 
Ktvicc  He  was  British  resident  at  Florence  from  1S14  10 
■Sio,  and  British  ambesiadoT  at  Berlin  Iron  1S41  to  iSjr. 
■ten  be  vra*  Iransferred  to  Vienna.  In  Berlin  be  had  mediaied 
k  the  ScUeswig'Habtein  question,  and  h)  Vienna  he  was  one  of 
the  Briliih  [denspotcnliiries  at  the  coDgrtu  ol  185;..  He  retired 
b  I&5S,  and  died  at  Apthorpe  Ifouse,  Northamptonshire,  on 
the  i6th  of  Onsber  18:9.  Himself  a  musician  of  considerable 
reputation  and  tbe  composer  of  several  opesas,  he  took  a  keen 
iaieresi  in  the  cause  of  music  in  England,  and  In  iSis  made 
propoaala  which  led  10  tbe  foundation  in  the  not  year  of  the 
Kqysl  Academy  of  Music  Kis  wife  PrisdUs  Anne  (i79]-i8Tg), 
danthter  of  William  Wellcsley-Pole.  jtd  earl  of  Uotniiglen, 

'  Hb  p^bhed  wnb  include  Ifmafri  r>/  llu  Early  Campaitv  cf 
IkiPjinf  H'dltKrM  ■■  PvrKiifll  01^  SpaH  (itioj,  and  ittmt,'  p! 
Sm  OtnOmi  ^  lie  AUiid  Armia  ndrr  Prna  Sttmnattri  sad 
JteiU  AMite  (iSu/ 
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'  Fnnda  William  Henry,  iilh  or 
m  of  the  preceding,  was  also 
cntovl  thi  army  In  1S4J  and  served  Ibnugh 
p^gn  of  1846;  was  made  aide-de-camp  10  the  governor-general 
in  184B,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Gujrat  on  tbe  s  s  oE 
Ftbnary  1844.  He  went  to  the  Crimea  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Raglaa,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant-coloDel  in  tS%%  On  his 
return  to  England  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  tbe  duke  of 
Csmbridfe,  and  received  tbe  Crimean  medal.  The  de*  b  of 
his  elder  brother  in  iSji  gave  him  the  style  ot  Lord  Burglienh 
and  after  his  accession  to  the  earldom  m  i8;9  be  mired  from 
the  service  wHh  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  dkd  in  Aucusi  84 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Anthony  HQdmsy  Jojiss  Fane 
(b.  iSm).  as  t jth  earl 

WVnonUini.  »  noitb-westem  raonty  of  tn^and 
booukd  N  W.  by  CumberUnd,  N.E.  for  a  mhort  diitancv  bv 
DuteM.  E.  by  YmkAire,  S.  and  S.W. 


readies  the  sea  in  the  Kent  eslnary  in  Morecambe  Bay.    Ifm 
area  is  7861  sq.  m.     Physically  the  counly  a»y  be  roughly 
■Uvided  into  lour  areaa.   <i)  Hie  great  upland  tract  in  the  north- 
eastern pan,  bordering  on  the  western  mar^  of  Yoriuliiic 
and  part  ol  Dorfaain.  consists  m^nly  of  a  wild  moorland  area, 
■  ng  to  elevations  of  1780  ft.  In  Mllbum  Forest,  noj  in  DuJton 
1,  1446  in  HUton  Fell,  1014  in  Bastljell,  sjiS  in  Hith  Sett, 
■J  in  Wild  Boar  Fell  and  113s  in  Swarth  Fell,    (i)  Tie  second 
Bcomprisesaboui  a  thud  d[  the  Lake  District  (g.t.),  westward 
m  Shap  Fells.     This  area  includes  High  Street  (1M3  ft.), 
Ivellyn  (jiiS)  and  Fairfield  tiS6j).  Langdale  Pike*  (1401) 
and  on  the  boundary  Bow  Fell  (i$6g).  Crinkle  Ctaga  (1816)  and 
Pikco'Blisco(i]04).   Il  must  also  be  Uken  to  cover  the  elevated 
lU  the  Yoriuhire  border  which  indudet  the  Ravenslonedsle 
and  Lantdale  Fells  to  ihe  N.  and  the  Uiddlelon  and  Barbon 
:Ila  to  the  S,,  of  an  intrusive  angle  of  Yorkshire.    This  area, 

marked  oS  from  the  Lake  District  mountains  iiy  the  Lune 
Hey.  AUbut  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  within  these  two 
ess  lie  at  or  above  1000  ft.  above  Ordnance  datura^  and  note 
an  half  Ibe  remainder  lie*  between  that  elevation  and  1750  ft., 
e  main  mass  of  high  land  lying  in  the  area  first  mentioned. 
(})  The  third  area  include*  Ihe  (ompalalivcly  low  country 
en  the  nonbem  slopa  of  that  just  described  and  the  edge 
,  uplanda  to  the  nonh-east  thereof.  This  covers  the  Vale 
en.  About  three-fillhs  ol  this  area  lies  between  the  joo 
and  the  lOoo  tl.  conlour.  (4)  The  Kendal  area  consist*  mainly 
of  undulating  lowlands,  varied  by  hills  ran^ng  in  only  a  few 
case*  up  to  1000  ft.  tlore  than  halt  this  area  lies  below  (be 
Soo  ft.  contour.  Weslmotknd  may  thus  be  said  to  be  divided 
in  the  middle  by  uplands  ran^ng  in  a  general  south-easterly 
direction,  and  to  be  bocdered  all  along  it*  eastern  side  by  the 
elevated  moorlanda  o(  the  Pennine  cban.  The  ptineipai  riven 
are— in  the  notthem  area  the  higher  part  of  the  Tecs,  the  Eden 
with  its  main  tributaries,  the  Lowther  and  the  Eamoni.  and  in 
the  southern  area  tbe  Lune  and  Ihe  Kent,  with  tbeir  numerous 
iributuy  becks  and  gills.  Tlie  lakes  indude  Windermere, 
pan  ol  UUswater,  Grasmere,  Hawes  Waler  and  numerous 
smaller  lakes  and  lams,  which  are  chiefly  confined  to  tbe  north- 
western parts  of    Ihe   county.     AcDOngst  the  olhcr  physical 

chiefly  in  Ibe  neighbourhood  of  tbe  lakes;  others  are  Mnllersttng 
Edge,  Helbetk,  above  Brough;  Haik^hle  or  High  Cup  GUI. 
near  Applebyi  Orion  Scus,  and  the  limestone  crags  west  of 
Kiikhy  Lonsdale.  Among  the  walerfalls  are  Caldron  Snoul. 
on  the  nonhcm  confines  of  Ihe  counly.  flowing  over  the  Whin 
Sin.  and  Slock  CiU  Force,  Rydal  Tails,  Skdwiih  Force,  and 
Dungeon  CiU  Force,  all  situated  amongst  the  volcanic  rocks  in 
Ihe  west.  Hell  Gill,  near  the  hewl  o(  the  Eden,  and  Stenkrilh, 
near  Kirkby  Stephen,  ore  conspicuous  eumplcs  of  natural 
arches  eroded  by  Ihe  streams  flowing  tlirough  ibcm. 
C«(«(y.— The  divenily  of  •cmeiy  iii»f  pbysioJ  fe 
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WESTMORLAND 


and  some  little  distance  east  of  Brough  under  Statnmore  a  small 
patch  of  Coal  Measures  remalos.  At  tne  base  of  the  Carboniferuus 
rocks  in  this  county  is  a  red  conglomeratic  deposit,  the  lower  part 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  age;  it  may  be 
traced  from  UUswater  through  Butterwick,  Rasgill  and  Tcoav, 
and  it  appeani  again  at  Sedbe^h,  Barton  and  around  Kendal.  In 
the  limestones  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eden  the  Great  Whin  Sill,  a 
diabase  dike,  may  be  followed  for  a  considerable  distance.  In  the 
Eden  valley  two  sets  of  red  sandstones  occur,  that  on  the  western 
side  is  of  Permian  age  and  includes  the  conglomerate  beds  known  as 
"  brockram."  The  Permian  extends  as  a  belt  from  4  to  2  m.  wkle 
between  Penrith,  Appleby  and  Kirkby  Stephen.  The  sandstone  on 
the  eastern  side  of  tne  valley  is  of  Bunter  age.  The  eastern  side 
of  the  valley  is  strongly  faulted  so  that  small  patches  of  Ordovician 
and  Silurian  rocks  appear  all  alpng  the  margin  of  the  Carboniferous 
limestone.  Evidences  of  glaciation  arc  abundant  in  the  form  of 
morainic  accumulations  and  transported  or  striated  blocks. 

Climate  and  Agriculture. — ^The  rainfall  is  very  heavy,  especially 
In  the  western  part  (see  Lake  District),  whence  it  diminishes 
eastward.  Thus  at  Kendal,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Lake  District, 
the  mean  annual  rainfall  is  still  as  high  as  4&'T}  in.,  whereas  at 
Appleby  in  the  Eden  valley  it  is  only  32^5  in.  The  greater  part  of 
the  county  may,  however,  be  considered  to  lie  within  an  area  naving 
40  to  60  in.  mean  annual  fall.  The  average  temperature  in  January 
at  Appleby  is  35-8"  F.,  but  at  Windermere  it  is  37'4*'  The  summer 
temperature  is  mild ;  thus  at  the  same  two  pomts  58*4°  and  58*7" 
are  recorded.  The  principal  characteristic  01  the  climate  is  the  pre- 
ponderance of  cloudy,  wet  and  cold  days,  especially  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,— combining  to  retard  the  growth  of  vegetation.  The 
late  stay  of  cold  winds  in  the  spring  has  much  to  do  with  the  same, 
especially  in  the  lowlands  extending  along  the  foot  of  the  Cross  Fell 
escarpment  from  Brough  north-westwards.  The  helm-wind  {q.v.) 
is  characteristic  of  this  district.  Scarcely  one-half  of  the  total  area 
of  the  county  b  under  cultivation,  and  of  this  acreage  about  five- 
sixths  is  in  permanent  pasture,  both  cattle  and  sheep  being  laiigely 
kept.  Large  portions  of  the  valleys  are  well  wooded.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  acreage  under  corn  crops  u  occupied  by  oats;  a  little 
barley  is  grown,  but  the  wheat  crop  is  insignificant.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  acreage  under  green  crops  is  occupied  by  turnips.  The 
meadow-land  yiekls  excellent  grass.  Grass  of  infenor  value  char- 
acterizes the  pasture-lands :  while  on  the  f eU  (or  unenclosed)  land, 
except  in  limestone  areas,  tne  herbage  consists  chiefly  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  grass,  bents  and  heather.  These,  however,  furnish  nourish- 
ment for  the  hardier  breeds  of  sheep,  which  are  pastured  there  in 
large  numbora.  It  is  from  the  sate  of  these,  of  tneir  stock  cattle, 
horses  and  pigs^  and  of  their  dairy  produce  that  the  staple  of  the 
farmers*  income  is  derived.  A  large  part  of  Westmorland  was  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  "statesmen"  (see  Cumberland)  whose  holdings  were 
Usually  of  small  extent,  but  were  sufficient,  with  careful  management, 
for  the  respectable  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  mmilies. 
The  proportion  of  landowners  of 'this  class  has  greatly  decreased. 

Manufactures. — The  manufacturing^  industries,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  large  supplies  of  native  fuel,  are  not  numerous. 
The  principal  is  woollen  manufacture  in  one  form  or  another,  and 
this  is  chiefly  conflned  to  the  k>w  country  in  and  near  Kendal. 
Bobbin-making,  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  fulling,  snufl- 
grinding  and  several  small  industries  are  carried  on,  and  use  the 
w^ater-power  available  at  so  many  points.  Paper-making  is  also 
carried  on.  .The  quarries  occupy  a  considerable  number  of  nands  at 
various  points,  as  in  the  case  of  the  green  slate  quarries  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  scenery  in  the  lower  part  of  Langdale. 

Communications. — The  main  line  of  the  London  and  North- 
western railway  from  the  south  serves  Oxenholme  (branch  to 
Kendal  and  Windermere),  Low  Gill  (branch  to  Ingleton  in  York- 
shire), and  Tcbay,  leaving  the  county  after  surmounting  the  heavy 
gradient  at  Shap.  The  Midland  main  line,  with  a  parallel  course, 
serves  Appleby.  A  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  system  from 
Darlington  serves  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Tebay,  and  another  branch 
ooiuiects  Kirkby  Stephen  with  Appleby  and  Penrith. 

'■  Potation  and  Administralion. — ^The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  503,160  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  66,098 
and  in  190E  of  64.303.  The  natives  are  prevalently  tall,  wiry, 
long-armed,  big-handed,  dark -grey-eyed  and  fresh-coloured. 
In  disposition  they  are  cautious,  reserved  and  unemotional 
and  thrifty  beyond  measure.  The  general  character  of  the 
dialects  of  Westmorland  is  that  of  a  basis  of  Anglian  speech, 
influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  speech  current  amongst 
the  non-Anglian  peoples  of  Strathdyde.  This  is  overlaid  to  a 
much  greater  though  variable  extent  by  the  more  decidedly 
Scandinavian  forms  of  speech  introduced  at  various  periods 
between  the  loth  and  the  X2th  centuries.  Three  well-marked 
dial<*cts  can  be  made  out. 

The  area  of  the  adniinistrative  county  is  505,330  acres. 
The  county  contains  four  wards  (corresponding  to  hundreds). 
The  municipal  boroughs  are  Appleby,  the  county  town  (pop. 


1764)  and  Kendal  (14,183).  The  urban  districts  are  Ambleside 
(2536),  Bowness  and  Windermere  (5061),  Grasmere  (>8x), 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  (1638)  and  Shap  (1226).  The  county  is  in  the 
northern  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Appleby.  It  has  one 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided  into  five  petty  sessional 
divuions.  The  borough  of  Kendal  has  a  separate  commission 
of  the  peace.  There  are  115  xAvU  parishes.  Westmorland  is  in 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  and  contains  86  ecclesiastical  parishes 
or  districts,  wholly  or  in  part.  There  are  two  parliamentary 
divisions,  Northern  or  Appleby  and  Southern  or  Kendal,  each 
returning  <Mie  member. 

History.— The  earliest  English  settlements  in 'the  district 
which  is  now  Westmorland  were  effected  by  the  An^n  tribes 
who  entered  Yorkshi^  by  the  Humber  in  the  6th  century  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  which  included 
within  its  bounds  that  portion  of  Westmorland  ^erwardi 
known  as  the  barony  of  Kendal.  The  northern  district,  corre- 
sponding to  the  later  barony  of  Appleby,  meanwhile  remained 
unconquered,  and  it  was  not  until  the  dose  of  the  7th  century 
that  Ecgfrith  drove  out  the  native  Britons  and  established  the 
Northumbrian  supremacy  over  the  whole  district.  With  the 
Danish  invasions  of  the  9th  century  the  Kendal  district  was 
included  in  the  Danelaw,  while  the  barony  of  Appleby  formed 
a  portion  of  the  land  of  Caiiisle.  The  first  mention  of  Westmor- 
land in  the  Saxon  Chronide  occurs  under  966,  when  it  was 
h7rried  by  Thored  son  of  Gunnar,  the  term  here  applying  only 
10  the  barony  of  Appleby,  which  at  this  period  was  being  exten- 
sively colonized  by  Norwegian  settlers,  tracxs  of  whose  occupation 
are  espedally  noticeable  in  the  place-names  of  the  Lake  District. 

The  Domesday  Survey  describes  only  the  barony  of  Keodal 
which  appears  as  part  of  Amoundemess  in  Yorkshire.  Before 
the  Conquest  it  had  formed  part  of  the  earldom  of  Toetig  of 
Northumbria,  and  had  been  bestowed  by  William  I.  on  Roger 
of  Poitou,  but,  owing  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  estates  by  the 
latter,  at  the  time  of  the  survey  it  was  in  the  hands  fA  the  crown. 
The  annexation  of  the  northern  portion  of  Westmorland  to  the 
crown  of  England  was  accomplished  by  William  Rufus,  who  in 
109a  drove  out  Dolfin  from  the  land  of  Carlisle,  and  fortified 
Brough-under-Stainmore,  Brougham,  Appleby  and  Pendragon. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  barony  of  Appleby  was  included  in 
the  grant  to  Ranulph  Meschin  of  the  earldom  of  Carlisle,  but  on 
the  accession  of  Ranulph  to  the  earldom  of  Chester  in  x  120  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  crown,  and  its  inclusion  in  the  p^ 
roll  of  1131  shows  that  Westmorland  was  now  definitely  estab* 
lished  on  the  adminbtrative  basis  of  an  English  county. 

The  barony  of  Kendal  was  held  in  the  X2th  century  by  the 
Mowbrays,  and  from  them  passed  to  the  family  of  Lancaster, 
who  held  it  as  of  the  honour  of  Westmorland.  In  the  X3th 
century  it  was  sq>arated  into  two  moieties;  the  Lindsay  moiety 
which  passed  from  the  Lindsays  to  the  Copdands  and  Coucys 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  Beauforts  and  Richmonds, 
whence  was  derived  its  later  name  of  Richmond  Fee;  the  Brua 
moiety,  which  became  subdivided  into  the  Marquis  Fee  held  by 
the  Parr  family,  ancestors  of  Katherine  Parr,  and  the  Luraley 
Fee  which  passed  from  the  Thwengs  to  the  Lumleys  and  Hothams. 
The  barony  of  Appleby,  with  the  hereditary  shrievalty,  was 
bestowed  by  King  John  on  the  family  of  Veteripont,  from  whom 
it  passed  by  female  descent  to  the  Cliffords  in  the  X3th  century, 
and  in  the  i6th  century  to  the  Tuftons,  afterwards  earls  of 
Thanet,  who  retained  the  dignity  until  their  descendant,  Mr 
Barham  of  Trecwn,  yidded  his  ri^ts  to  the  crown. 

The  division  of  Westmorland  into  wards  originated  with  the 
system  of  defence  against  the  inroads  of  the  Scots,  each  barony 
being  divided  into  two  wards,  and  each  ward  placed  under  a 
high  constable,  who  presided  over  the  wards  to  be  maintained 
at  certain  fords  and  other  appointed  places.  The  barony  of 
Kendal  was  divided  into  Kendal  and  Lonsdale  wards,  and  the 
barony  of  Applet^,  called  the  Bottom,  into  cast  and  west  wardi^ 
there  being  anciently  a  middle  ward  between  these  last  twa 
The  shire  court  and  assizes  for  the  county  were  hdd  at  Appleby. 

The  barony  of  Appleby  was  induded  in  the  diocese  of  Yo^ 
from  the  7th  century,  and  in  X391  fonned  the  deaneiies  of 
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Lcnalili  ud  Koida]  wllUn  tlic  udidctcoDiy  of  Kichtnand. 
Tit  buony  o(  Appbby,  which  hid  b«n  bettowcd  by  Kcnry  I. 
k  ibe  n  dI  Culiile,  fonntd  in  1 191  [h*  iancry  ol  Waimorliod 
witliiD  the  archduconry  uid  dioccK  of  Culisjf.  Tlie  burmy  of 
Ktaiil  wu  placed  by  Henry  VTU.  in  hii  nev  Ojoax  of  Oistci, 
of  which  it  ttmamtd  a  part  uutii  in  1856  il  waa  coniliEulcd 
the  archdeaconry  qI  WatmorUnd  vilhia  the  diocese  ot  Caxiisk- 
la  iBjQilie  Walraotliad  porlioa  of  Ibe  aithdeacoDiy  of  CarJiile 
wu  tubdividcd  bto  tbe  dcanerio  of  Appleby,  Kirkby  Stephen 
ud  LnwihH;  and  (he  addiiianil  deaoecy  of  Ambleside  was 
formed  wiihin  the  uchdeaconiy  of  Wcaunorland.  The  oply 
relieious  foundatioD  of  any  importance  in  Weatmorland  wai  the 
FlenHfutiateiuiaii  house  at  Shap  founded  by  Hiomaa,  loi^  of 
GmpUiic,  Eathciithcenluiy. 

Tbt  euiy  politiul  history  of  WeslmoiInDd  after  the  ConqvesI 
if  >  RCDid  of  condouous  inioiub  and  devaBlationi  from  the 
Sail.  Is  the  Scoitith  invatian  of  ihe  northern  oounlics  nhich 
followed  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  Brough  and  Appleby  were 
bonit,  ud  the  county  wu  twice  harried  by  Robert  Bruce  m  the 
"*"""^  yeaia.    In  13SS  a  battle  was  fought  at  Ho?  near  Appleby 

bun,  the  Scot!  lacked  Appleby  with  such  eSect  that  nioc- 
lEDlhi  of  it  lay  in  luins  and  wu  never  rebuilt-  In  the  Watt  of 
the  Smo,  Westmorland,  under  the  Clifford  inHuence,  inclined  to 

the  lUnalle.    In  tbe  Civil  War  of  the  lylh  century  the  chief 

Ftmbiokii,  heredlUiy  high  iheriff  oI  tbe  (nunly,  ganiwned 
Apfkbf  Castle  for  the  king,  placing  it  in  charge  of  Sir  Philip 
Unvan.  tl>c  colonel  of  the  train-handa  of  Westmorland  and 
Cun^rlaiid,  In  1641  a  niemoiial  was  presented  to  Charles 
iwncd  by  nearly  5000  of  ihe  tohabitanta  of  Weslmorland  and 
Combnluid  protesting  Ihdi  loyalty  and  teadinesa  to  ucrjfiic 
thor  lives  and  Fortunes  in  his  service.  Appleby  Cast^surTendered 
h  1641,  but  the  streriEth  of  the  royalist  feeling  wu  shown  in  the 
joy  wMch  greeted  the  news  of  tbe  Kestorstion,  Ihe  mayor  of 
Appleby  publicly  destroying  the  charier  which  the  town  had 
tecelred from Ciom>relL  The JacabiterisingDli74jIoundinany 
adherents  in  Westmorland,  and  a  tUnniib  look  place  on  Clifton 
Moot  between  the  forces  o[  Lord  George  Murray  and  the  duke  of 
CDBbetUod. 

Tbe  ecoDomic  development  of  Westmorland,  both  on. account 
of  natural  disadvantages  and  of  the  ravages  of  border  strife, 
haibeen  slow  and  unlmpottinl ;  tbe  rugged  and  barm  nalure 
of  the  ground  being  unfavounble  to  agtimlturil  prosperity, 
while  the  lack  of  fuel  hindered  the  growth  of  manufaciura. 
Sheep-fSTToing  waa  carried  on  in  the  moorland  districts,  however, 
and  tbe  Frcmonatntensian  house  al  Shap  snpplied  wool  to  the 
Fkrentine  and  Flemish  markets  in  Ihe  ijth  arid  r^tb  lenturics. 
The  cfethfng  industry,  which  spread  from  Kendal  10  the  tur- 
ZDUndlng  dlRricta,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  one  John 
Kempe  of  Flartden,  who  settled  there  in  Ihe  reign  of  Ed  ward  flf., 
and  a  statute  of  1465  sUndes  to  cloths  ol  a  distinct  make  being 
manufactnced  at  Kendal.  In  1589  the  omnty  suffered  severely 
from  tlie  ravage*  ol  the  plague.  150a  deaths  being  recorded  in 
the  deanery  of  Kendal  alone.  Speed,  writing  in  the  ijth  century, 
layi  of  Westmottaod  Ihal  "it  is-  not  commended  either  for 
plenty  of  corn  or  cattle,  being  neither  stored  with  arable  grounds 
to  briag  forth  the  one,  nor  pasturage  to  lead  up  the  other;  the 
principal  pro&t  that  the  people  of  this  province  rabe  unio 
themsehm  is  by  clothing."  TIk  oomb  manofacture  was  estab- 
hsbed  at  Kendat  in  1700,  and  about  the  same  lime  the  develop- 
ment al  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  to  some  enenl  sup[Ucmented 
tbe  Ima  omsequent  on  the  decline  of  the  doihing  industry 
There  wen  two  paper-miDs  at  MUnlhoipe  in  1777,  one  of  which 
eaisted  eighty  yean  before. 

Westmorland  relumed  two  kni^ts  (or  the  county  to  the  parili- 
ment  of  iigo,  and  in  t«i$  two  burgesses  for  the  Borough  of 
ApjJeby.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1831  Appleby  was  di>- 
baixhised  and  Kendal  relumed  one  member. 

j1  wifwificj.— Notable  ecclesiastical  buildinci  are  almost 
ntinlj  wuting  lo  Weua>otlaiid,  tboutb  mcDlkiB  may  be 


made  of  the  ruins  of  Shap  Abbey,  which  Ees  near  the  small 
market  town  of  that  name  in  the  Ueik  upper  valley  ol  Ihe 
Lswther-  The  Perpendicular  western  tower  and  other  fiagmenls 
remain.  LateNorman  work  is  preserved  in  some  of  Ihe  churches, 
as  al  Kirkby  l^nsdaie,  and  in  a  few  castles.  Among  tbe  castles, 
those  at  Ap[deby,  Brongh,  Brougham  and  Kendal  are  notable. 


IS  Hall 


dale*  from  the  i6th  century,  and  Siieigh  Hall  embodies  pi 
of  an  andent  castle;  both  are  in  the  Kendil  district.  The  lorn 
gardens  at  Levens  Ifall  are  remarkable-  Lowfher  Caslle,  nr 
Penrith,  Ihe  seat  ol  IheeacI  of  Lonsdale,  isa  fine  modem  man»'< 
ia  a  Oitiuc  style  more  satisfactory  m  broad'eBecI  tbiD  in  dcti 


il,  1870,  St)  .  R.  Sl  Feivuwn^ulwy 
Unly  tlillorie*.  ISul;  &r  D.  FleminB. 
(IfirOl  T.  Clbuii.  LitlKb  a*i  JtHu 


WEVrOH,  THOMAa  (1737-1776),  English  a. 
'      His  Gnt  London  appeir^ce  was 


1 176J  ur 


lealbhe 


r  oj  Gamll.    Abd  Dmgger  In  Ihe 

imous  pcrfarmances;  an?  Garrick, 

m  highly  for  it 


of  Jerry  Sneak  in  Ihe  . 
Akkemiil  was  one  of  i 
who  also  played  thia  pan,  praised  hi 

WEBTOH-SUPER-MAIIB,  a  seaside  rexnt  in  tbe  Wells  pattia- 
menUry  division  of  Someiselrfiire,  England,  on  Ihe  Bristol 
Channel,  157)  m,  W.  by  S.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way. Pop.  of  uiban  district  (1901),  ig,od8.  It  is  buili  partly  on 
level  grotind  near  the  shore,  and  partly  op  the  skipes  of  Worlebury 
HID,  iriiich  aids  In  giving  thelier  from  the  north  and  east. 
Among  Ihe  fir<bd  slopes  of  the  aeighbourbood,  which  command 
a  fine  view  of  the  Welsh  hiUs  acmsi  Ihe  Chsond,  there  are  many 
beautiful  walks'  and  drives.  An  esplanade  eilendi  for  about 
and  public  gardens  have  been  laid  out  on  Worlebury  Hill, 


be  far 


bich  a  long  pi 


:e  the  IT 


free  Klwary, 
nond    Jubilee, 


and  (here 


home,  is  owned  by  Ihe  council, 

its  gmunds  bebig  open.    Other 

opened   fo    honour   of    Queen   Vicloria's    Diami 

and  Ihe  West  of  EngUnd  Sanatorium,  lo  vhii 

cooservatoiie*  are  attached,  aa  a  winter-gnrden 

The  town  haa  long  been  famous  for  its  poE 

mineral  wiier-works  and  £sheries.    Large 

are  caught-     Inleimitienl  springs  exist  in  Weston,  which  . 

aSecled  by  Ihe  ebb  and  Bow  of  Ihe  lide. 

WEST  ORAXaK  a  town  of  Eaatx  county.  New  Jersey,  US 
in  Ihe  NX.  part  of  Ihe  atale,  about  13  m,  W.  ol  New  York  Ci 
Pop.  (rSgo)  4]i8,  (j»oo)  «88o  (ij7a  foreign-bora);  (1905,  sti 
census)  7S71;  (igto)  lo.oSo.  Il  is  served  by  the  Orange  bran 
ai  Ibe  Erie  railroad,  and  is  connected  with  neighbouring  I01 
and  cities  by  electric  lines.  The  town  has  an  area  ol  abi 
7sq,  m.  ItisctossedinaNE.  and  S.W,  direction  by  two  rid, 
—the  First  (also  called  the  Orange  or  Watchung]  Xlouniain  a 
tbe  Second  Mountain.  Engle  Rock  (about  650  ft.),  on  tbeaumi 
of  Finl  Mountain,  commands  a  splendid  view.  On  Ihe  easK 
slope  of  First  Mountain  are  Kulloo  Park,  com aining  the  gtoui 
''    Essei  County  Country  Club,  and  Llewellyn  ri  '      ' 


in  honoi 


r  of  ill 


Llewellyn  S.  Haskell  (1815-1871).      West  Orange  hasv 
manufactures,  including  phonographs,   lawn   mowers  ana  leii 
hats.    In  i84j  parts  of  tbe  townships  of  Orange,  Caldwell  and 

In  ig«3  another  pan  of  Orange  was  added  and  Ihe  name  of  the 
new  township  was  changed  to  West  Orange.  Id  1900  West 
Orange  was  chanered  al  a  town. 

Sn  H,  Whitiemare,  lU  FsMAn  and  BtiUtrt  cf  llu  Ontltlf 
(New«k,  iM;. 
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WBSIPBAU  RUDOtf  (1826^892),  Gcmiaii  classical  KLobr, 
was  bom  at  Oberokircben  in  Sdiaumburg  on  the  jrd  of  July 
1826  He  studied  at  Marbuxg  and  Tfibingen,  and  'was  professor 
at  Breslau  (1858-1862)  and  Moscow  (1875-1879).  He  subse- 
quently lived  at  BQckebujig,  and  died  at  Stadthagen  in  Scfaaum- 
burg-Iippe  on  the  zotb  of  July  1892.  Westphal  was  a  man  of 
varied  attainments,  but  h^  chief  daim  to  remembianoe  rests 
upon  his  contributions  on  Greek  music  and  metreu  His  chief 
works  are.  Grieckische  Metrik  (jrd  ed.,  1885-1889);  SysUm  der 
atUiken  Xkylkmik  (1865),  Hephacstion's  De  metris  enchiridion 
{1866);  Aristoxcmus  of  Tarentum  (translation  and  commentary, 
188^1893,  vol.  u.  beOig  edited  ajfter  his  death  by  F.  Saran); 
Dio  Musik  des  gricckisckeu  AHertums  (1883),  AUfemeine 
Metrik  der  sndogermanixken  und  tcmiiisckem  VSlker  (1892). 
He  made  translations  of  Catullus  (1870)  and  of  Aristophanes' 
Ackamians  (1889),  in  which  he  successfully  reproduced  the 
Dorisms  in  Plattdcutsch. 

WESTPHALIA  (Ger.  Westfalen),  a  pfovince  of  the  kinfdom 
of  Prussia.  The  andent  duchy  and  the  Napoleonic  kingdom 
ol  the  same  name,  ndther  of  which  was  conterminous  with  the 
modem  province,  are  dealt  with  in  the  historical  part  of  this 
article.  The  area  <4  the  province  is  7801  sq.  m.,  its  length  both 
from  N.  to  S.  and  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  130  m.,  and  it  is  bounded 
K.  by  Hanover,  E.  by  Schaumbuig-Lippe,  Hanover,  Lippe- 
Dctmold,  Brunswick,  Hessc-Nassau  and  Wakleck,  S.  and  S.W. 
by  Hesse-Nassau  and  the  Rhine  Province,  and  N.W.  by  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Nearly  half  of  Westphalia  is  an  cxtetiabo  of  the  great  North- 
German  plain,  which  here  stretches  S.E.  into  an  acute  anele  endcMcd 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  bi^  bw  range  of  the  Tcutoburgcr  Wald  and  its 
•outhem  probMsition  the  Eggegcfaiige,  and  on  the  &  by  the  line  of 
bilb  called  the  liaar  or  Haarstrang,  which  divides  the  basins  of  the 
Lippe  and  Ruhr.  The  Westphalian  plain  b  broken  by  extensive 
outcrops  of  the  underlying  cretaceous  oeds,  and  b  not  very  fertile, 
except  in  the  Hellweg,  a  aone  between  the  Haarstnuv  and  the 
Lippe.  There  are  extensive  fens  in  the  N.  and  W.,  and  N.  of  Pader- 
born  b  a  sandy  waste  called  the  Senne.  The  plain  b  drained  in  the 
N.  by  the  Ems  and  in  the  S.  by  the  Lippe,  which  rise  dose  together 
in  the  Teutoburger  Wald.  Between  their  basins  are  the  Vechte  and 
other  small  rivet*  6owing  into  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  triacqpUar 
•Mithem  portion  of  Westphalia,  most  of  which  b  induded  in  Saucr- 
land  ("  sooth  land  "),  b  a  rugged  region  of  slate  hilb  and  wooded 
valleys  drained  chiefly  by  the  Ruhr  with  its  affluents  the  Lenne, 
MShne.  Ac,  and  in  the  Su  by  the  Sieg  and  Eder.  The  hilb  rise  in 
the  S.E.  to  the  Rodager  or  Rothaaigebiige,  culminatiiH^  in  the 
Wfaitobeig  plateau  with  the  Kahler  Asten  (2713  ft.),  the  highest 
summit  in  tbe  oravince.  The  Rotlageigebtrge,  Eggegebirge  and 
Teutobarger  Waild  form  with  some  interinedbte  ranges  the  water- 
shed between  tbe  basin  of  the  Weser  and  those  of  the  Rhine  and 
Ems.  In  tbe  N.E.  comer  of  the  proviitce  the  Weser  divides  tbe 
Wieheggebiige  from  the  Wesevgebuge  by  the  narrow  peas  called 
Porta  Westfaico. 

The  dimate  b  temperate  except  in  tbe  south,  which  b  cold  in 
winter  and  has  a  heavy  ralnfalL  Of  the  total  area  4A%b  occupied 
by  arable  land  and  gardens,  18%  by  meadows  and  pastures  and 
28%  by  forests.  The  best  agricultural  bnd  b  hi  tbe  Hellweg  and 
tbe  Weser  basin.  The  number  of  peasant  proprietors  b  propor- 
tionatdy  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Prussia,  and  as  a  oass 
they  are  wdl-toKlo.  The  croos  include  grain  of  aH  lands  (not 
sufficient,  however,  for  the  needs  of  the  provinoe),  peas  and  beans, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  fruit  and  henrn.  The  coltivatioa  of  flax  b 
very  extensive,  especially  in  tbe  N.E.  Swiae,  which  are  reared  In 
great  nnmbere  in  the  plains,  yield  the  famous  We«tphaUan  hams; 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  goats  b  important.  Tne  breeding  of 
bones  b  fostered  by  the  government. 

The  mineral  wealth  b  very  great,  especially  hi  coal  and  iron. 
The  production  of  coal  b  greater  than  that  of  any  otherpravince 
of  Prussia,  and  amounted  m  1006  to  S3<ooo,ooo  tons.  Tne  great 
Ruhr  coal-field  extends  from  the  Rhindand  into  the  province  as 
far  as  Unna,  the  centre  bdng  Dortmund,  and  there  la  a  smaller 
coal'fiekl  in  the  N.  at  IbbenMiren.  The  production  of  iron  ore. 
Chieflv  S  of  the  Ruhr  (i,36o<ooo  tons  in  1905)  b  exceeded  in  Prussia 
only  by  that  of  tbe  Rhine  province.  After  coal  and  iron  the  most 
valuable  minerab  are  zinc.  lead,  pyrites  and  copper.  Antimony, 
quicksilver,  stone,  marble,  slate  and  potter's  day  are  also  worked, 
and  there  are  brine  qmnn  in  the  Hdhreg  and  mineral  springs  at 
Uppspringe.  Oynfaaosen,  Ac 

Tbe  manufacturing  industry  of  the  pcovinoe,  whkh  chiefly 
dependa  upon  its  mineral  wealth,  b  very  extensive.  Iron  and  sted 
goods  are  pitKlooed  m  the  so-called  "  Enncper  Strease."  the  valley 
of  the  Eanepe,  a  ssaalt  tributary  of  the  Ruhr  with  the  town  of  Hagen. 
•nd  in  the  ackhboiiring  towns  of  Bochum.  Dortmund,  Iserlobn  and 
Altena,  and  dso  m  the  Sicgen  district.    The  braaa  and  braoae 


are  carried  on  at  Iseriohn  and  Akena,  thost  of  tin  and 
Britannia  metal  at  Lfldenscheid;  needles  are  made  at  Iserlohn  and 


wire  at  Altena.  The  very  important  linen  industry  of 
Herfofd,  Minden  and  Warendorf  has  flourished  in  tlus  region 
the  14th  century.  Jute  b  manufactured  at  Bielefeld  and  cotto« 
goods  in  the  W.  Papier  b  extensivdy  made  00  the  lower  Lenne, 
and  leather  around  SMgen.  Other  mamufactvres  are  glaas,  dMmicals, 
sugar,  sausages  and  dgats.  An  active  trade  b  proinDCed  by  several 
trunk  lines  of  railway  which  cross  the  provinne  (total  mueige  in 
1006. 1889  m.,  exdusive  of  li^t  railways)  and  by  tne  aavigatioo  of 
the  Weser  (on  which  Minden  has  a  port).  Ems,  Ruhr  and  Lippe. 
Beverungen  b  the  chid  nnarket  for  com  and  Paderbom  for  wocm. 

The  population  in.  1905  was  3,6x8,090,  or  464  per  sq.  m.  It 
b  very  imevenly  distributed,  and  in  the  industrial  districts 
is  increaang  very  rapidly.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
influx  of  Pdes  into  these  parts,  attracted  by  the 
In  X900  they  already  numbered  more  than  100,000. 
189^  and  1900  the  mean  annual  increase  of  the  population  was 
3-3%,  the  highest  recorded  in  the  German  cmpbe,  bot  betwmi 
1900  and  1905  it  feD  to  2*5%.  The  percentage  of  ilkgitiaiate 
births  (2-6)  b  the  bwest  in  Germany.  51-0%  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Roman  Catholics,  47*9%  Protestants.  The  dbtxibntion 
of  the  two  communions  still  dosely  follows  the  fines  of  the  settle^ 
ment  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Thus  the  former  d^diy  of 
Westphalia  and  the  bishoprics  fA  Mibister  and  Faderboni  whidi 
remained  in  ecclesiastical  bands  are  almost  entirdiy  Roman 
Cathdic,  while  the  secularized  bishopric  of  Minden  and  tbe  fenner 
counties  of  Ravensbeig  and  Mark,  which  fdl  or  had  fallen  to 
Brandenburg,  and  the  Sicgen  district,  which  belonged  to  Naasan, 
arepredominantly  Protestant. 

The  province  b  divided  into  the  three  governmental  departments 
(Repenmgdfeurlte)  of  Minden,  Mflnster  and  Arnsberg.  HOnster  b 
the  seat  of  government  and  of  the  provincial  univerrity.  West- 
phalia returns  thirry-one  members  to  tbe  Prussian  Lower  Hooas 
and  seventeen  to  the  Reichstag. 

Tbe  inhabitants  are  mainly  of  the  Saxon  stock  and  speak  Low 
German  dialects,  exce^  in  the  Upper  Fnuldsh  dirtrict  anmnd 
Siegen,  wher^he  Hessian  dialect  b  spoken. 

Westphalia, "  the  western  plain"  (in  eariy  leoocds  WatfalakS^, 
was  originally  tbe  name  of  the  western  province  of  die  earty 
duchy  of  Saxony,  induding  the  western  portion  of  the  modem 
province  and  extending  north  to  the  borden  of  Friedand. 
When  Duke  Uenxy  the  Lion  of  Saxony  fell  under  tbe  ban  of  the 
empire  in  1 180,  and  hb  duchy  was  divided,  the  bishops  of  MOnster 
and  Paderbom  became  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  Philip  of  Heinsberg,  reodved  ftom  tbe  emperw 
Frederick  L  the  SaMctland  and  some  other  districts  which  became 
the  duchy  of  Westphalia.  Within  the  duchy  were  aonte  in* 
dependent  secular  territories,  notably  the  county  of  Mark,  wfaHe 
other  districts  were  hdd  as  fiefs  from  the  archbisbops,  afterwards 
electors.  From  1368  the  electors  tbemsdves  held  the  ootmty  of 
Amsbeig  as  an  imperial  fief.  The  duchy  recdved  a  constitutioo 
of  its  own,  and  was  governed  for  the  elector  by  a  marshal  (Land' 
marsckaU,  after  1480  Landdroa)  who  was  also  stadtbolder, 
and  presided  over  the  Westphalian  chancellery.  Hus  system 
lasted  till  1803.  By  Maximilian's  administrative  oiganizaUon  of 
tbe  empire  in  1500  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  was  induded  as  an 
appanage  of  Cologne  in  the  scattered  drde  of  tbe  Lower  Rhine. 
The  Westi^alian  dxde  which  was  formed  at  the  same  time  com- 
inised  nearly  all  tbe  rest  of  the  modem  province  (induding  Mark) 
and  the  lands  north  of  it  between  tbe  Weser  and  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  also  Verden,  Sdiaumbuig,  Nassau,  Wied,  Lippe^ 
Beig,  Cleves,  jOlidi,  Li<ge,  Bouillon  and  OunbraL 

Brandenburg  laid  the  foundations  of  her  dominion  in  West* 
phalia  by  obtaining  the  counties  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg  in 
z6i4  (oonfiimed  x6<^),  to  which  the  bishopric  of  Minden  was 
added  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  and  Tccklcnburg  in 
1707.  By  the  settlement  of  1803  the  church  lands  were  secuUr> 
ised,  and  Praasia  recdved  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom  and  tbe 
eastern  part  of  Mfinster,  while  tbe  electoral  duchy  of  Westphalia 
was  given  to  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was 
created  by  Napokon  I.  00  the  z8th  of  August  1807,  and  given 
to  his  brother  Jerome  (see  Bonapasti).  It  induded  the  present 
govemmental  department  of  Minden,  but  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  tbe  kingdom  lay  outside  and  chicly  to  the  east  of  the  modem 
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pioviBfie,  Mid  tDnttpritd  iht  HsAoveiiiuidftpAitnciit  oC  HHdcs- 
heiin  and  in  part  that  of  Arcnsberg,  Brunswick,  the  oorthem  part 
of  the  province  of  Saxony  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  Halle,  and  most  of 
Hessc-CasseL  The  area  was  14,627  sq.  m.,  and  the  population 
nearly  two  millions.  Cassel  was  the  capital.  A  constitution 
oa  the  French  imperial  pattern  granted  by  the  king  remaiacd 
pnuztically  inoperativci  an  arbitrary  bureaucratic  regime  was 
instituted,  the  finances  were  from  the  bc^ginning  in  a  hopeless 
condition,  and  the  country  was  drained  of  men  and  money  for 
Napoleon's  wan.  In  January  1810 most  of  Hanover  was  added, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  half  the  latter,  together  with  the 
city  of  Minden,  was  annexed  to  the  French  eminre.  There  had 
already  been  serious  revolts  and  raids,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  the  Russians  drove  the  king  from  Cassel  (October  1813), 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  waa  dissolved  and  the  old  order  was 
for  a  time  re-established.  At  the  congress  of  Vicruia  (1815) 
Hesse-Darmstadt  surrendered  her  share  of  Westf^ialia  to  Frussia, 
and  the  present  province  was  instituted. 

See  Wcddittn,  WestfakH,  LaM  und  LeuU  (Paderborn,  i»)6); 
G.  Schulae,  Btimatikunde  der  Pravint  WtitfaUn  (Minden,  1900); 
Umber^.  Die  Hutten-  uttd  Melailindustrit  Rheinlands  und  WesU 
falema  (4tta  ed.,  Dortmund,  i^m);  1.  S.  Seibcrtar,  Landes-  vnd 
MuiiMgesduckit  da  Hem^mms  WksOakn  (4  vols.,  Anubcw.  1839- 
187s);  R.  Wilmans.  Di*  Kaiserurkunden  der  Pnneiut  We*tl<Sen 
(2  vols.,  Munstcr,  1867-1881);  M.  Janscn.  Die  HertotsgewaU  der 
Enbisckdfe  ven  Kdln  in  WestfaUn  (Munich.  1895);  Holzapfcl,  Das 
Kdnigreich  Wesffnlen  (Magdeourg,  1895):  G.  Servi^m,  L'AUemagne 
fmntaise  soms  NapoUan  /•'  (Paris,  IQ04) ;  Hasclholl,  Dk  Enhmekaimni 
der  Lamdeskutiur  im  der  PranM  Weitfaten  im  iffltm  Jokrkttnderi 
(MUn<»ter.  1900). 

WESTPHALIA,  TREATY  OF.  a  collective  name  given  to  the 
two  treaties  concluded  oa  the  24th  of  October  1648  by  the 
empire  with  France  at  MUnster  and  with  Sweden  and  the  Pro- 
testant estates  of  the  empire  at  Osnabrtick,  by  which  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  {q.^.)  was  brought  to  an  end. 
'  As  early  as  1636  negotiations  had  been  opened  at  Cologne 
at  the  instance  of  Pope  Urban  VIU.,  supported  by  the  srigaiory 
of  Venice,  but  failed  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  RichcUeu  to 
stop  the  propess  of  the  French  arms,  and  to  the  refusal  of 
Sweden  to  treat  with  the  papal  legate.  In  1637  the  agents  of  the 
cnpcTor  bcgaato  negotiate  at  Hamburg  with  Sweden,  though  the 
mediation  of  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  rejected  by 
Sweden,  and  the  discussions  draped  on  for  years  withfMit  result. 
In  the  meantime  the  new  emperor  Ferdinand  HI.  proposed  at  Uhe 
diet  of  Regensburg  in  1640  to  extend  the  peace  of  Prague  to  the 
whole  empire,  on  the  basis  of  an  amnesty,  from  which,  however, 
those  Protestant  estates  who  were  stiU  leagued  with  foreign 
powers  were  to  be  excluded.  His  aim  was  by  settling  the  intemal 
aflfairs  of  the  empire  to  exclude  the  German  princes  from 
participation  in  ocgotiatiooB  with  foreign  powers;  but  these 
efionshad  no  reMili. 

A  more  practical  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Comte  d'Avaux, 
the  French  envoy  at  Hamburg,  who  proposed  in  1641  that  the 
Bcgotiatioos  at  Cologne  and  Hamburg  should  be  transferred  to 
Monster  and  OsnabrOcfc,  two  cities  in  the  Westphalian  circle 
not  more  than  30  m.  apart.  A  preliminary  treaty  embodying  this 
propoaal  was  concluded  between  the  oepnesentatives  of  the 
emperor,  France  and  Sweden  at  Hamborgon  the  sstko'  December 
1641.  A  dispute  as  to  precedence  between  France  and  Sweden, 
and  the  lefusal  of  the  latter  power  to  meet  the  papal  nuncio, 
.made  the  choice  of  a  single  meetingrplace  impossible.  It  was 
airani^  however,  that  the  two  assemblies  should  be  regarded  as 
a  single  oongicsa,  and  that  neither  should  conclude  peace  witliout 
the  other* 

The  date  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  conventions  was 
the  nth  of  July  1^,  but  many  months  elapsed  before  all  the 
repKesenUtivcs  arrived,  and  the  settlement  of  many  questions 
of  precedence  and  etiquette  caused  further  delays.  England, 
Poland,  Muscovy  and  Turkey  were  the  only  European  powers 
onreptesented.  The  war  continued  during  the  deliberations, 
whick  were  influenced  by  its  fortunes. 

The  chief  vepresesutive  of  the  emperor  was  Count  Maximilian 
von  Tmutmaittdorff,  to  whose  sagacity  the  oonduaion  of  peace 
.vaa  largriy  <lue.    The  French  envoys  were  nominally  under 
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Henry  of  Orleans,  dnke  of  LMiguevitte,  but  the  umrtfok  de 
Sabl£  and  the  comte  d'Avaux  were  Uie  real  agents  of  Francei 
Sweden  was  represented  by  John  Oxenstiema,  son  of  the  chan- 
cellor,  and  by  John  Adler  Salvius,  who  had  previously  acted  for 
Sweden  at  Hambuiig.  The  papal  njutao  was  Fabio  Chigi, 
afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VU.  Biandentnug,  represented 
by  Count  Johann  von  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  played  the  foicnon 
part  among  the  Protestant  states  <4  the  empire.  On  the  ist  of 
June  1645  Fcaiiee  and  Sweden  brom^t  forward  pvopositiona  of 
peace,  which  were  discussed  by  the  estates  of  tbe  empire  from 
October  1645  to  April  1646^  llie  settlement  of  xeligioua  matters 
was  effected  between  February  1646  and  March  264&  The 
treaty  was  signed  at  Mttnster  by  the  members  of  both  oonvcntiooa 
on  the  a4ih  of  October  1648^  and  ratificationa  were  exrhai^nd 
on  the  8tli  of  February  1649.  The  papal  protest  of  Jamiaiy  3, 
1651,  was  disnsgarded. 

The  results  were  determined  bi  the  first  place  by  the  support 
given  to  each  other  by  France  and  Sweden  in  their  demands  for 
indemnification,  the  concession  of  which  necessitated  compeasa* 
tion  to  the  Gennan  states  affected,  and  secondly  by  the  dcte»> 
mination  of  France  la  weaken  the  power  of  the  emperor  while 
strengthening  the  Roman  Catholic  states,  e^Mcialfy  Bavaria. 

Sweden  received  western  Pomerania  with  ROgen  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Oder,  Wismar  and  Poel,  in  Mecklenburg,  and  the 
lands  of  theaichbishopric  of  Bremen  and  the  bishopric  of  Verden, 
together  with  an  indemnity  of  5/000,000  thalera.  The  privileges 
of  the  Free  Towns  were  preserved.  Sweden  thus  obtained  contni 
of  the  Baltic  and  a  footing  on  the  North  Sea,  and  became  an 
estate  of  the  empire  with  three  delibeintive  voicoa  in  the 
diet. 

The  elector  of  Brandenburg  received  the  greater  part  of 
eastern  Pomerania,  and,  as  he  had  a  daini  on  the  whole  dnchy 
since  the  death  of  the  last  duke  in  1635,  he  was  indemnified  fay 
the  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt,  Minden  and  Kammin,  and  the 
reversion  of  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  which  came  lo  him 
on  the  death  <rf  the  administrator.  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
in  1680.  The  elector  of  Saxony  was  allowed  to  retafai  Lusatiab 
As  compensation  for  Wismar,  Mecklenbuxg-Schworin  obtained 
the  bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and  Rata^itfg  and  some  lands  of  the 
Knights  of  St  J<^n.  Brunswick-Ltineburg  restored  Hildeshcim 
to  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  gave  Minden  to  Brandenburg,  but 
obtained  the  alternate  sucoxsion  to  the  bishopric  of  OsnabrUck 
andthechurchlandsofWalkenriedandOrdningeiu  Hcsse-Caaael 
received  the  prince-abbacy  of  Herafeld,  the  oottaty  of  Schaum- 
burg,&C4  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  confirmed  in  his  posteasios 
of  tbc  Upper  Palatinate,  and  in  his  positbn  as  an  elector  which 
he  had  obtained  in  1623.  Charles  Louis,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Frederick  V.,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had  bees  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  received  back  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
and  a  new  «dectofate,  the  eighth,  was  created  for  him. 

France  obtained  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  (which  she 
had  enjoyed  iejacU  since  1552)  over  the  bishoprics  and  cities  of 
Mett,  Toul  and  Verdun,  Pinerolo  in  Piedmont,  the  town  .of 
Breisach,  the  landgraviate  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alsacet  tbe 
Sundgau,  the  advocacy  iMrndtogtePi  of  the  ten  imperial  ciUes  in 
Alsace,  and  the  right  to  garrison  Pfailipfsburg.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  France  had  professed  to  be  fighting  against 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  not  against  the  empire.  It  waa 
stipulated  that  the  immediate  possessions  of  the  empire  in 
Alsace  should  remain  in  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  {in  m 
Ubertate  el  ppssessiwe  immedieiatis  erga  imperimm  R^matumt 
qua  hacUHus  gavtMS  SMni),  but  it  was  added  as  a  condition  that 
the  sovereignty  of  France  in  the  territories  ceded  to  her  should 
not  be  impaired  (t/o  tamai,  id  praesenti  hoe  dedaratiane  nikU 
deUacUitmm  irUelligaiw  de  to  eimri  tupremi  dpminii  fure,  quod 
supra  concesiuM  esl).  The  intention  of  Fnmoe  was  to  acquire 
the  full  rights  of  Austria  in  Alsace,  but  as  Austria  had  never 
ownod  the  landgraviate  of  Lower  Alsace,  and  the  Laud^gjUi  of 
the  ten  free  cities  did  not  in  itsdf  imply  possession*  the  door  was 
left  open  for  disputes.  Louis  XIV.  afterwards  availed  himself 
of  tMs  ambiguous  clause  in  support  of  his  aggressiVe  policy  on  the 
Rhine.   The  independence  of  Switaerland  was  at  last  formally 
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recognbed,  as  was  that  of  the  Unittd  Netherfamda  in  t  separate 
treaty  aigaod  by  Spain  at  MOnster. 

Apart  f fom  these  territorial  changes,  a  univenal  and  uncon- 
ditional amnesty  to  all  those  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
possessioos  was  decUired,  and  it  was  decreed  that  all  secular  lands 
ahottld  be  restored  to  those  who  had  held  them  in  1618.  Some 
eiceptions  were  made  in  the  case  of  the  hereditaiy  dominicms  of 
the  emperor. 

Even  more  Important  than  the  territorial  redistribution  was 
the  ecclesiastical  settlement.  By  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty 
of  Paasau  of  155*  and  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  of  1555, 
and  the  extension  of  their  provisions  to  the  Reformed  (Calvinist) 
Church,  toleration  was  secured  for  the  three  great  reUglous 
communities  of  the  empire.  Within  these  limits  the  governments 
were  bound  to  allow  at  bast  i^vale  worship,  liberty  of 
conscience  and  the  right  of  emigration,  but  these  measures 
of  toleration  were  not  extended  to  the  hereditary  lands  of  the 
house  of  Habsburg.  The  Protestant  minority  in  the  imperial  diet 
was  not  to  be  coerced  by  the  majority,  but  religious  questions 
were  to  be  decided  by  amicable  agreement.  Protestant  adminis- 
trators of  church  bnds  obtained  seats  in  the  diet.  Rdigious 
parity  was  established  in  the  imperial  chamber  {Reiekskammer' 
gitkkt)f  and  in  the  imperial  deputations  and  commissions. 

The  difficult  question  of  the  ownership  of  spiritual  lands 
was  decided  by  a  compromise.  The  edict  of  restitution  of  1619 
was  annulled.  In  WUrttemberg,  Baden  and  the  Palatinate  these 
lands  were  restored  to  the  persons  who  had  heM  them  in  1618  or 
their  successors,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  empire  possession  was 
determined  by  the  fact  of  occupation  on  the  ist  of  January  1624 
(annus  decretorius  or  normal  year).  By  the  provision  that  a 
prince  should  forfeit  his  lands  if  he  changed  his  reKgion  an 
obstacle  was  ^aced  in  the  way  of  a  further  spread  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  declaration  that  all  protests  or  vetoes  by  whomsoever 
pronounced  should  be  null  and  void  dealt  a  blow  at  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Roman  curia  in  German  affairs. 

The  constitutional  changes  made  by  the  treaty  had  far-reaching 
effects.  The  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  the  empire 
was  recognised.  They  were  empowered  to  contract  treaties  with 
one  another  and  with  foreign  powers,  provided  that  the  emperor 
and  the  empire  suffered  no  prejudice.  By  this  and  other  changes 
the  princes  of  the  empire  became  absolute  sovereigns  in  their 
own  dominions.  The  emperor  and  the  diet  were  left  with  a  mere 
ehadow  of  their  former  power.  The  emperor  could  not  pronounce 
the  ban  of  the  empire  without  the  consent  of  the  diet.  The  diet, 
In  which  the  61  imperial  cities  gained  the  right  of  voting  on  all 
Imperial  bosiness,  and  thus  were  put  on  an  equality  with  the 
princes,  retained  its  legislative  and  fiscal  powers  in  name,  but 
practically  lost  them  by  the  requirement  of  unanimity  among  the 
three  colleges,  which,  moreover,  were  not  to  give  their  several 
decisions  by  majorities  of  their  members,  but  by  agreement 
between  them. 

Not  only  was  the  central  authority  replaced  almost  entirely 
tiy  the  sovereignty  of  about  300  princes,  but  the  power  of  the 
empire  was  materially  weakened  in  other  ways.  It  lost  about 
40,000  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and  obtained  a  frontier  against  France 
which  was  incapable  of  defence.  Sweden  and  France  as 
guarantors  of  the  peace  acquired  the  right  of  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  empire,  and  the  former  gained  a  voice  in  its  councils. 
For  many  3rears  Germany  thus  became  the  principal  theatre  of 
European  diplomacy  and  war.  But  if  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  old  order  in  the  empire,  it 
facilitated  the  growth  of  new  powers  in  Its  component  parts, 
especially  Austria,  Bavaria  and  Brandenburg. 

The  treaty  was  recognised  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  German 
constitution,  and  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  treaties  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire. 


SocM  Cotsar^^Suteita*  tt  CaeManthCoUicae  (Cottintea,  1738): 
"  A.  A.  "  (Bishop  Adam  Adamil.  Arcana  pacts  Westpkalteae  (Frank- 
fort.  I«0«),  edited  by  J.  G.  von  Mefern  (Leipiig.  1737):  K.  T.  Helgcl. 
*'  Das  WestAlhclieFfiMlenswerk  von  1643-1648^^(11  the  Ztihekrift 


fMr  Cesckukle  mud  PdUik  (1688):  P.  Phllippi  and  ochen.  J>m 
Westj4Uuk€  Fruden.  eim  G^tnkkmck  (Manster,  1898):  7mw««/  dm 
Contris  de  UunsUr  par  F.  Ojier,  aumdnier  du  cvmU  aAvanxjedaltd 
by  A.  Boppe  (Paris,  1893):  Cambridge  Modem  HiUory,  iv.  p.  395  ff. 
and  bibKography,  p.  866  ff.;  J.  Bryce,  The  H«iy  Raman  Empire, 
ch.  six.  (A.  B.  Go.) 

WB8T  POINT,  a  village  and  military  post,  in  Orange  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river, 
50  m.  above  New  York  City.  It  is  senred  by  the  West  Shore 
railway,  and  is  connected  by  ferry  with  the  New  York  Central 
railway  at  Garraon.  The.  United  States  Mflitary  Academy 
occupies  a  plateau  180  ft.  above  the  river,  reached  by  a  roadway 
cut  into  the  diff  and  commanding  a  view  up  and  down  the  river 
for  many  miles.  Between  1902  and  1908  Congress  ap^propriated 
about  $7,500,000  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  academy,  but 
most  of  the  old  buildings  of  historic  interat  have  been  incor- 
porated. The  Headquarters  Building  and  Grant  Hall  (the  mess 
h^)  contain  portraits  of  famous  A mericsn  soldiera.  The  military 
library  is  one  of  the  finest  in  exbtence  (80,000  volumes  In  1910), 
and  its  building  contains  interesting  memoriab,  by  Saint 
Gaudens,  to  J.  McNeill  Whistler  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  both 
former  cadets  in  the  academy.  Cullum  Memorial  Hall  (1899) 
was  the  gift  of  Major-General  George  Washington  Cullum 
(1809-1893),  superintendent  of  the  academy  in  1864-1866. 
Opposite  it  is  a  monument  (1845)  ^  Major  F.  L.  Dade's  command 
of  no  men  who  were  ambushed  and  killed  by  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  Fkyrida  in  December  1835.  In  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
parade  ground  (60  acres)  is  a  granite  statue  to  Colond  Sylvanus 
Thayer  (1785- 187 2),  who  was  superintendent  of  the  academy 
from  1817  to  1833.  In  the  N.W.  angle  is  (he  bronre statue  (1868) 
of  Major-General  John  Sedgwick,  U.S.  Volunteers,  who  was 
killed  by  a  sharpshooter,  on  (he  9tb  of  May  1864.  while  making 
a  personal  reconnaissance  at  Spottsylvania.  Between  Trophy 
Point  and  the  hotel  is  the  Battle  Monument  (1874,  78  ft.  high, 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Victory  by  MacMonnies),  a  memorial 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  who  died  in  the  Civil  War. 
Above  the  cliff  towards  the  N.  and  E.  of  the  plain  is  Fort  Clinton; 
in  Its  E.  front  stands  a  monument  erected  in  1828  by  the  Corps 
of  Cadets  to  Kosciuszko,  who  planned  the  original  fortifications 
here  in  1778.  About  i  m.  N.  of  the  academy  b  *'  West  Point 
Cemetery  "  (about  14  acres)  on  the  E.  angle  of  an  elevated  plain 
overlooking  the  river,  formerly  known  as  "  German  Flats," 
In  which  rest  the  remains  of  Thayer,  Winfield  Scott,  Robert 
Anderson  and  other  distinguished  soldiers.  The  Cadet  Monument 
(1817)  stands  on  the  £.  angle  overlooking  the  river.  High  abwve 
the  academy  on  Mount  Independence  (490  ft.)  still  stands  old 
Fort  Putnam,  commanding  a  fine  view  for  miles  up  and  down  the 
Hudson.  In  1908,  as  the  gift  of  Mrs  Russell  Sage  and  Miss  Anna 
B.  Warner,  there  was  added  to  the  military  reservation  Con- 
stitution Island  (about  280  acres),  lying  directly  opposite  West 
Point,  with  the  remains  of  (wo  forts  built  during  the  War  of 
Independence. 

West  Point,  *'  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Hudson,*'  was  first  occupied 
as  a  military  post  in  January  1778,  when  a  chain  (rf  redoubts 
was  erected  at  various  strat^c  points  along  the  Hudson.  At 
West  Point  were  buUt  a  half-doren  earthwork  fortifications,  of 
wliich  Fort  Putnam  on  Mt.  Independence,  Fort  Clinton  on  the 
extremity  of  the  point  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Fort  Clinton 
captured  by  the  British  in  1777  farther  down  the  river)  and 
Battery  Knox,  just  above  the  river  lancUng,  were  the  largest. 
These  were  the  fortifications  that  Benedict  Arnold,  their  com- 
mander, in  1780  agreed  to  deliver  into  British  hands.  After 
the  discovery  of  his  treason,  Washington  made  his  headquarters 
fof  some  time  at  West  Point  before  removing  to  Newburgh. 
Later  Washington  recommended  West  Point  as  a  site  for  a 
military  school.  Such  an  establishment  had  been  suggested  by 
Henry  Knox  in  May  1776;  and  in  October  of  that  year  the 
Continental  Congress  passed  a  resolution  appoiotiog  a  committee 
to  draw  plans  for  "  a  mUitary  academy  of  the  army."  A  Corps 
of  Invalids  was  established  in  June  1777,  was  oiganiaed  in 
Philadelphia  In  July  1777,  and  was  transferred  to  West  Point  in 
T781;  this  corps  was  "  to  serve  as  a  military  school  for  young 
gentlemen  previomly  to  their  bctag  appohited  to  marching 
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Kgimeots."  Three  buildingi  had  been  erected  here  to  house 
a  Ubraiy,  an  eni^neen'  school  and  a  laboratory,  and  practical 
experiments  in  gunnery  had  been  begun  here  in  February  1780. 
In  1783,  at  Ncwburgfa,  Waahington  laid  before  his  officers  the 
matter  of  a  military  academy  such  as  Knox  had  suggested.  A 
school  for  artillerists,  engineers  and  cadets  of  the  corps  was 
established  here  on  the  president's  recommendation  in  1794,  and 
centintted  until  the  buildings  were  desttoyed  by  fire  in  1 796.  Ia 
July  r8oi,  Henry  Dearborn,  Jeiferton's  secretary  of  war,  directed 
that  all  cadets  of  the  corps  of  artillerists,  a  subordinate  rank  which 
had  been  established  in  1794,  should  report  at  West  Point  for  in- 
struction, and  in  September  of  that  year  a  school  was  opened 
with  five  instructors,  four  of  them  army  officers.  On  the  i6th 
of  Match  t8o3,  President  JefTerson  ai^roved  an  act  establishing 
a  military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  on  the  4lh  of  July  it  was 
fomalty  opened  ^Mk  ten  cadets  present.  Acts  of  1802  and  1808 
authorized  40  cadets  from  the  artillery,  100  from  the  infantry, 
16  from  the  dragoons  and  20  from  the  riflemen.  But  few  of 
these  were  actually  appointed,  and  for  several  years  instruction 
was  dtsorsamzed  and  desultory.  In  i8xi>x8x2  instruction  was 
practically  abandoned,  and  in  March  1812  the  "academy" 
was  without  a  single  instructor.  Up  to  this  time  88  cadets  had 
been  graduated,  but  they  had  been  admitted  without  any  sort 
of  cxaniinatioa,  and  at  any  age  between  xa  and  34.  An  act  of 
Congress  of  the  99th  of  April  1812  reorganized  the  academy, 
and  hid  down  the  genera!  principles  and  plan  on  which  it  has 
since  been  conducted.  A  maximum  of  250  cadets  was  then 
authorized.  Under  the  able  superintendency  of  Major  Sylvanus 
Thayer  this  plan  was  perfected  and  put  into  successful  (^)eration. 
Up  to  1843  no  territorial  requirement  was  necessary  for  appoint- 
ment, but  in  that  year  a  custom  that  had  grown  up  of  providing 
lor  one  cadet  from  each  Congressional  district,  each  Territory 
and  the  District  of  Columbiai  was  embodied  in  the  law. 

By  acts  of  1900, 1903, 1903  and  1908  the  Corps  of  Cadets  as  now 
constituted  conasts  of  one  cadet  from  each  congresuonal  district 
(appoiated  on  recommendation  by  members  of  Congress),  one  from 
fach  Territory,  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  from  Pono 
Rico,  two  from  each  state  at  large  (on  recommcndatbn  of  the 
senators),  and  40  from  the  United  States  at  large,  all  to  be  appointed 
by  the  president.  Four  Filipinos  may  also  receive  instruction  and 
become  eligible  on  graduation  for  commissions  in  the  Philippine 
tcouts.  The  maximum  number  of  cadets  under  the  apportionment 
ol  the  twelfth  census  was  533.  Candidates  for  admission  roust  be 
between  17  and  22  yean,  unmarried,  and  at  least  5  ft.  4^  in.  high. 
For  entrance  there  are  physical  examinations,  and  examinations  in 
algKbn,  plane  geometry,  Enclish  grammar,  composition  and  litera- 
ture, geography  and  general  nistory.  In  1902  the  entrance  requirc- 
aients  were  raised  and  the  actual  amount  of  work  done  in  the 
academy  was  thus  decreased.  The  principal  courses  arc:  tactics  for 
an  daaes:  civil  and  military  engineering  (first  class);  practical 
military  engineering  (fourth,  third,  second  and  first  classes): 
mechanics  and  astronomy  (third  and  second  classes)  ^  mathematics 
(new  cadets,  fourth  and  third  cbsses);  chemistry,  mineralogy  and 
geologv  (third  and  second  cbsses);  drawing  (third  and  second 
classes) ;  modern  languages,  ix.  French  and  Spanish  (fourth,  third, 
second  and  first  classes) ;  law  (first  dan);  onlnance  and  gunnery 
(first  dasft):  miliunc  hvgiene  (second  class);  and  Engu^  and 
history  (new  cadets  and  fourth  class).  The  course  is  four  yean,  and 
academic  instruction  continues  from  the  ist  of  September  to  the 
5th  of  June.  The  summer  months  are  devoted  to  field  work  and 
encampments.  Each  cadet  while  in  attendance  receives  pay  at  the 
late  ocffioo  a  year  and  one  ration  per  day,  or  commutation  thereof 
at  thirty  cents  per  day,  amounting  to  $709*50.  The  number  of 
iraduates  from  1803- to  1909  inclusive  was  4852.  The  superin- 
tendents of  the  academy  have  been:  in  1802-1803  and  in  I805-1812, 
Jonathan  Williams:  in  1812-1814.  Joseph  Gardner  Swift   (1783- 


(B3fr-i845and  in  I856-I861,  Kichard  Lielaneld  (i79o-t873);m  1845- 
1852,  Henry  Brewcrton  (1801-1879):  in  1852-1855,  Robert  E.  Lee; 
n  I8sv-i8s6,  John  Gross  Barnard  (1815-1882);  in  January  1861. 
P  G.  T.  Beauregard;  in  1861-1864,  Alexander  Hamilton  Bowman 
(1803-1865);  in  1864.  Zealous  Bates  Tower  (1810-1900):  in  1864- 
;866.  G.  W.  Cullum;  in  1866-1871.  Thomas  (^mble  Pitcher  (i82i- 
1895);  in  1871-1876.  Thomas  Howard  Riiger  (1833-1907);  m 
I876-1881,  J.  14.  Schofield;  In  1881-1882.  0.0.  Howard;  m  1882- 
»M7,  Wesley  Merritt:  in  1887-1889.  John  Grubb  Park  (1827- 
»90o):  in  1880-1893,  John  Moi'tden  Wilson  (b.  1837);  in  1893- 
I8()8,  Oswald  Herbert  trnsf  (b.  1842):  in  1898-1906.  Albert  Leopold 
Milb  (b.  r854);  in  T906-1910,  H.  L.  Scott  (b.  1853);  And,  1910, 
T.  H.  Barry  v>.  1855). 


See  G.  W.  CuIIum,  Btopt^hital  RepsUr  oj  Ifte  Qfiurt  ami  Craduaia 
0/  tkt  Untied  StaUs  MilUary  Acadtmy  (4  vols.,  New  York.  1891- 
1904);  E.  C,  Boynton,  History  of  West  Point  (ibid.  1863);  J.  P. 
Farley.  West  Point  in  the  Earh  Svelies  (Troy.  1902):  Monis  Schaff. 
The  Spirit  o(  (M  West  PokU  (Beaton,  1907) ;  and  the  annual  repoctn 
of  the  lupennteodent. 

WESTPORT,  A  market-town,  seaport  and  aeaside  resort  of 
County  Mayo,  Irehwdy  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  in  (hew 
Bay.  Pop.  (1901)  3892.  The  town  ia  z6o  m.  W.  from  Dublin 
by  the  Midland  Grpat  Western  railway,  Westport  QoAy  at  the 
river  mouth  being  served  by  a  branch  line.  Then  js  a  small 
export  trade  in  grain.  The  beautiful  demesne  of  the  maiqUesa 
of  Sligo  enriches  the  neighbourhood.  Clew  Bay,  thidcly  studded 
with  islands  and  surrounded  with  mountains,  13  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  great  inlets  on  the  W.  coast.  Near  the  $. 
shore  is  Croagh  Patrick  (2510  ft.),  an  isoktcd  conical  hill  of 
singularly  perfect  form,  in  wide  repute  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage; 

WBST  PRUSSIA  (Gcr.  Wcstpreuuen),  a  province  of  Prussia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  £.  by  East  Prussia, 
00  the  S.  by  Russian  Poland  and  the  province  oii  Poaen,  and  on 
the  W4  by  Brandenburg  and  Pooiecania.  The  area  is  9862 
sq.  m.  The  greater  part  is  occupied  by  the  low  Baltic  plateau, 
intersected  by  a  network  of  streams  and  lakes,  and  rising  to  the 
Turmberg  ( 1086  ft .)  near  Danzig.  East  of  Konitz  is  an  extensive 
moorland,  70  m.  lonj;,  called  the  Tucheler  Heide.  The  lakes^ 
though  very  numerous,  are  not  large.  The  Vistula,  here  of  great 
width,,  and  subject  to  destructive  floods,  enters  the  province 
near  Thorn,  and  flowing  north  in  «  vafley  which  dividea  th» 
plateau,  enters  Danzig  Bay  by  a  large  delta,  the  Werder.  The 
other  rivers  are  chiefly  tributaries  of  the  Vistula,  as  the  Drewena 
on  its  right  bank  and  the  Brahe  on  its  lef  L 

In  general  physical  characteristics  the  nrovinoe  resembles  East 
PrusBia.  but  the  climate  is  less  harsh  ana  the  fertility  oC  the  soil 
greater.  Arable  land  and  gardens  occupy  55*6%  01  the  aiea. 
meadows  and  postures  ia'5^%.  forests  21*7  %•  and  the  rest  ia 
mostly  waste.  The  vaUey  and  delta  of  the  Vistula  aie  very  fertile, 
and  produce  good  crops  of  wheat  and  pasturage  for  houses,  cattle 
and  fthc^.  Besides  certab,  the  chief  crops  are  potatoes*  bay, 
tpbaccot  garden  produce,  fruit  and  sugar-beet.  Poultry.  6ri)  ami 
timber  are  important  sources  of  wealth.  Cavalry  horses  (especially 
at  the  government  stud  farm  of  Marienwerder)  and  merino  sheep 
are  reared.  The  minerals  are  unimportant,  except  amber,  «pQat  and 
dajr.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at  Dandg  and  Elbing,  and  in 
various  (Nacea  there  are  iron  and  glass  works*  saw-mills,  sugar 
factories  and  distilleries.  Much  of  the  tsade  passes  throui^  the 
ports  of  Danag  and  Elbing. 

The  population  in  1905  was  1,641,746.  showing  a  mean  density 
of  166  to  the  aq.  m.  Of  these  567.318  or  34>$  %  were  Poles,  a 
bffgcr  proiMMtion  than  in  any  other  Prussian  province  except  Posen. 
They  are  increasing  somewhat  faster  than  the  Germans,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  colonization- commission  have  done  little  to  promote 
the  immigration  of  German  farmers.  The  Ka&hubcs  (9-v.),  ncariy  all 
of  whom  (less  than  200.000  )  live  in  W.  Prussia,  chieily  m  the  west, 
from  Puuig  to  Konitz.  are  here  reckoned  with  th«  Poles.  The 
Poles  proper  chiefly  inhabit  the  centre  of  the  province,  and  the 
borders  of  Russian  Poland.  Among  the  Germans,  who  are  nkost 
numerous  in  the  north-cast.  Low  Ormaa  dialects  are  spoken, 
enept  in  a  Swabian  cok>ny  round  Kulmsee.  Roman  Catholics 
number  51-4%  and  Protestants  46-6%  of  the  population,  and 
there  are  16.000  Jews.    The  Poles  are  almost  all  Roman  Catholics. 

The  province  is  divided  into  the  governmental  departments  of 
Danzig  and  Marienwerder.  It  returns  twenty-two  members  to  the 
Prussian  Lower  House  and  thirteen  to  the  Keichstag.  Danzig  is 
the  capital,  and  the  only  large  town. 

West  Prussia,  with  the  exception^  of  southern  Pomcrania 

(around  Marienwerder)  which  belonged  to  Prussia,  wa$  a  pot* 

session  of  Poland  from  1466  tUl  the  first  partition  of  Poland 

in  1772,  when  it  was  given  to  Prussia  with  the  exception  of 

Danzig  and  Thorn,  whidi  Poland  retained  till  1 793.    The  present 

province  was  formed  in  1808,  but  from  1824  to  1878  was  unite«t 

with  East  Prussia.   For  its  history  see  also  Prussia  and  Poland. 

See  K.  Lohmcyer.  Ceukitkte  von  Ost-  und  Westpreussen  (part  i. 
3fd  ed.,  Gotha,   1906):   Vallentin,    IKu/prcuuf n  seil  den  etsun  4 
Jakrukntm   dieses    Jahrhumderts    (TObingcn.    1893);    Ambrass^t, 
Westpreussen,  ein  Uandback  der  Heunatknnde  (Danzig,  1906}. 

WBST  SPRHraPlBLD,  a  township  of  Hampdei^  county, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A..  on  the  Connecticut  river,  opposite 
Springfield.  Pop.  (1890)  5077;  (1900)  7105  (1501  foreign- 
bom);  (T910)  9224.  Area,  aliont  ift  sq.  m.-  The  township  is 
served  by  the  Boston  ft  Albany  railway,  and  by  intcmrban 
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electric  railways  to  Holyoke  and  Hartford.  The  principal 
villages  are  Merrick  and  West  Springfield  on  the  Connecticut 
river  and  Mittineaguc  on  the  Westfield  river.  West  Springfield 
was  originaUy  a  part  of  Springfield.  The  first  settlement  was 
not  made,  however,  until  about  1653,  and  there  were  few  settlers 
until  after  King  Philip's  War  (1676).  In  1696  West  Springfield 
was  organized  as  a  separate  parish,  and  in  1774  was  made  a 
separate  township.  Holyoke  was  set  off  from  it  in  x86o,  and 
Agawam  in  1855. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  the  north-westernmost  of  the  so-called 
Southern  states  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lying  between 
latitudes  37**  10'  and  40^  40'  N.,  and  longitudes  77*  40'  and 
82*  40'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Ohio,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  north  by  Penn- 
sylvania  and  Maryland,  the  Potomac  river  dividing  it  from 
the  latter  state;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  boundary  Uncs  in  the  first  two  cases 
besng  meridians,  in  the  last  case  a  very  irregular  line  following 
the  crest  of  mountain  ridges  in  places;  and  <m  the  south-west 
by  Virginia  and  Kentneky,  the  Dig  Sandy  river  separating  it 
from  the  latter  state.  The  extreme  length  of  the  state  from 
north  to  south  is  about  240  m.,  the  extreme  breadth  from  east 
to  west  about  365  m.  Area,  24,170  sq.  m.,  of  which  148  sq.  m. 
is  water  surface. 

Physical  Features. — ^Thc  state  is  divided  into  two  distinct  physio- 
graphic provinces;  the  Alleghany  Plateau  on  the  west,  conpruinr 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  state,  and  forming  a  part  « 
the  ereat  Appalachian  Plateau  Province  which  extends  Irom  New 
Vork  to  Alabama;  and  the  Newer  Appalachians  or  Great  Valley 
Region  on  the  east,  being  a  part  of  the  large  province  of  tf^  same 
lume  which  extends  from  Canada  to  Central  Alabama.  The 
Alleghany  Plateau  oonoists  of  neaHy  boriaontal  beds  of  limestone, 
sandftone  and  shales,  including  important  Kama  of  coal;  inclines 
slightly  toward  the  north-west,  and  is  intricately  dissected  by 
extensively  branching  streams  into  a  mate  of  narrow  canyons  ana 
steep-sided  hills.  Along  the  Ohio  river,  these  hills  rise  to  an  elevation 
of  800  to  f 000  ft.  above  sea-level,  while  toward  the  south-east  the 
elevation  increases  until  3500  and  ^xx>  ft:  are  reached  along  the 
south-east  margin  of  the  plateau,  which  is  known  as  the  Allepiany 
Front.  The  entire  plateau  area  is  dmined  by  the  Ohio  river  and  its 
tributaries.  Alorig  the  flood-plains  of  the  larger  rivers  are  fertile 
"  bottomlands,"  but  the  ruicgedness  of  the  (rfateau  country  as  a 
whole  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  state,  much  of  which  is 
still  sparsely  populated.  The  coal  beds  are  of  enormous  extent, 
and  constitute  an  important  element  in  the  wealth  of  the  state. 
Petroleum  and  natural  gas  also  occur  in  the  pbteau  rocks  in  great 
qiAntitles. 

In  the  Newer  Appalachian  region,  the  beds  which  srill  lie  bori- 
aontal in  the  plateau  province  were  long  ago  thrown  Into  folds  and 
planed  off  by  erosion,  alternate  belts  of  hard'  and  soft  rock  being 
left  exported.  Uplift  permitted  renewed  erosion  to  wear  away  the 
soft  belts,  leaving  mountain  ridges  of  hard  rock  separated  by 
parallel  valleys.  Hence  the  region  is  variously  known  as  the  Ridge 
and  Valley  Belt,  the  Great  Valley  Region,  or  the  Folded  Appa- 
lachians. The  mountain  ridges  vary  in  hejeht  up  to  dooo  ft.  and 
more,  the  highest  pcrfnt  in  the  state  being  M>nice  Knob  (4860  ft.). 
The  parallel  valleys  are  drained  by  north-east  and  south-west 
flowing  streams,  those  in  the  north-east  being  tribut^iv  to  the 
Pbtomac,  those  farther  south  tributary  to  the  Great  Kanawha. 
Although  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  are  not  always  easy 
of  access,  they  give  broad  areas  of  nearly  level  agnculturu 
land. 

ftons.^-^The  olateau  portion  of  West  Virginia  is  lately  covered 
b]|r  hardwood  forests,  but  alonr  the  Ohio  river  and  its  principal 
tribatarias  the  valuable  timber  has  been  remo\'cd  and  considerable 
areas  have  been  wholly  cleared  for  farming  and  pasture  lands. 
Among  the  most  important  trees  of  this  area  are  the  white  and 
chestnut  oaks,  the  black  walnut,  the  yellow  poplar,  and  the  cherry, 
the  southern  portion  of  the  state  containinr  the  largest  reserve 
supply.  In  the  area  of  the  Newer  Apialachian  Mountains,  the 
eastdm  PaohaiKUe  region  has  a  forest  similar  to  that  of  the  plateau 
district:  but  between  these  two  areas  of  hardwood  there  is  a  long 
belt  where  spruce  and  white  pine  cover  the  mountain  ridges.  Other 
trees  common  in  the  state  arc  the  persimmon,  sassafras,  and,  in  the 
*  Ohio  Valley  region,  the  sycamore.  Hkkory,  chestnut,  locust,  maple, 
beech,  dogwood,  and  pawpaw  are  widely  distributed.  Among  the 
shrubs  -and  vines  are  the  blackberry,  black  and  red  raspwrry, 
gooyberry,  huckleberry,  haari  and  grape.  Ginseng  is  an  important 
mediyinal  plant.  Wild  ginger,  eraer  and  sumach  are  common. 
and  m  the  mountain  areas,  rhododendrons,  mountain  laurel  ana 
aralfus 

G(ifiiaff.*^Inasmocfa  as  the  state  has  a  rnnge  of  over  aopo  ft.  in 
«ltsttf<<«-  thm  f-Utn^ae  varics  greatly  in  'different  districts.  The  mean 
»<  for  typical  sections  are  as  fellows:  Ohk>  Valley 


north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel.  53*  F.;  south-western  part  of 
state,  56*;  central  plateau  district,  S2*;  mountainous  belt  along 
south-eastern  boundary  of  state,  48*  to  50".  Well&burg,  in  tlM 
northern  Panhandle,  has  a  mean  winter  temperature  of  27*,  a  summer 
mean  of  70*.  Parkersburg,  farther  down  the  Ohio  valley,  haa  a 
winter  mean  of  34*«nd  a  summer  mean  of  74*.  JMartinsburg.  in  the 
eastern  Panhandle,  has  nearly  the  same  means,  32*  and  74^  Terra 
Alta,  in  the  north-eastern  mountains,  has  a  winter  mean  of  26*,  a 
summer  mean  of  only  67*.  The  first  killing  frosts  generally  occur 
about  the  middle  of  October  in  the  Ohio  Valley  region,  and  akjout  the 
first  of  October  ia  the  higher  pUteau  and  mountain  legioQ;  the 
avera^^e  dates  Cor  the  last  killing  frosts  in  the  same  loouities  are 
the  middle  and  last  of- April  respectively.  In  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
eastern  Panhandle  the  summer  mean  temperature  is  74*  the  winter 
mean  «t*  to  34^  The  highest  recorded  tensperatore  for  the  sute 
is  io7*p  the  lowese-35*.  Temperatures  above  100*  and  bekM^is* 
are  rare.  Precipitation  is  neatest  in  the  nmuntains,  over  50  in.; 
and  least  over  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  eastern  Panhandle  and  the 
extreme  south-east,  35  to  40  in.  Snows  are  frequent  during  the 
winter,  and  sometimes  deep  in  the  higher  plateau  and  mountain 
districts.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  south  to  west. 
^  AoaicuLTURB. — ^The  state  isprimarily agricultural.  Ingeneral  the 
richer  western  part  is  devoted  to  crops,  and  the  eastern  part  to  raising 
live-stock.  The  crop  of  Indian  com  in  l^  was  37,632.000  bushels, 
and  the  acreage  880.00a  The  wheat  crop  was  4,810,000  bushels, 
and  the  acreage  370.000.  The  crop  of  buckwheat  was  499jtx>o 
bushels  (grown  on  22,000  acres).  The  rye  crop  was  148,000  buMtds, 
and  the  acreage  11,000.  The  production  of  oats  was  2,156,000 
bushels  (grown  on  98,000  acres).  In  1909  the  acreage  of  hay  alone 
was  675,000  acres,  and  the  crop  was  844,000  tons,  valued  at 
$11 ,225^)00.  Tobacco  is  grown  throughout  the  stale;  in  1909 
on  12,000  acres  was  grown  a  crop  01  12,000,000  lb,  valued  at 
$1,663,200. 

Stock-raising  is  an  important  industry.  cspccfiiUy  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state. 

Miwss  and  Ovamei.—The  state's  great  mmeral  weahh  ia  in  coals 
of  various  kinds,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas. 

The  coal  deposits  underlie  about  17.000  sq^  m.  (more  than  70  % 
of  the  total)  of  the  state's  area,  and  bituminous  coal  has  been  found 
in  51  of  the  55  counties:  this  is  one  of  the  brgest  continuous  coal 
fields  in  the  worid.  The  priixjpal  districts  are  the  Fainmmt 
(or  Upper  Monongahela)  and  the  blk  Garden  (or  Upper  Potomac) 
in  the  northern,  and  the  Pocahontas  (or  Fbt  Top)  andthe  New  and 
Kanawha  rivers  districts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The 
total  output  of  the  state  was  44.648  tons  in  1863,  when  the  first  ship- 
ments outside  the  state  were  made;  and  41,897,843  tons  (valued 
at  140,009.054)  in  1908,  when  the  output  of  West  Virginia  was 
third  in  quantity  and  in  value  among  the  states  of  the  Union,  being 
exceeded  onlv  by  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Illinois.  The  scams 
are  principally  above  water  levels  and  in  many  cases  have  been  laid 
bare  bv  erosion;  and  the  supply  is  varied— besides  a  *'  fat  poking, 
gassy  bituminous,"  there  are  an  excellent  grade  of  splint  coal 
Jfirst  mined  in  1864  at  Coalburg,  Kanawha  county)  and  (except  that 
in  Kentucky)  the  only  important  supply  of  cannel  coal  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  mines  are  operated  under  **  non-union  "  rules. 
The  bituminous  coal  of  West  Virginia  is  a  particularly  good  coking 
coal,  and  in  190^,  1906,  1907  and  1908  West  Vircinia  ranked  second 
(to  Pennsylvania)  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  amount 
of  coke  manufactured;  the  Flat  Top  district  is  the  principal  coke- 
making  region. 

Petroleum  ranks  second  to  coal  amonff  the  state's  mineral  re- 
sources. In  1771  Thomas  Jefferson  dcacnbed  a  "  burning  spring  " 
in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  when  wells  were  drilled  for  salt  brii« 
near  Charicston  pctrofcum  and  natural  gas  were  found  here  before 
there  was  any  dnlling  for  oil  in  Pennsylvania.  Immediately  before 
the  Civil  War,  petroleum  was  discovered  in  shallow  wells  near 
Parkersburg,  and  there  was  a  great  rush  of  prospectors  and  specu- 
lators to  the  Little  Kanawha  Valley.  Dut  the  Civil  War  interrupted 
development.  After  the  war.  wells  were  drilled  at  Burning  Springs. 
Oil  Rock,  California  House.  Volcano,  Smdhill  and  Horseneck,  and 
in  the  years  186^-1876  3.000.000  bbls.  of  oil.  valued  at  $20,000,000. 
were  taken  out  of  these  districts.  A  successful  well  in  Marion  county, 
near  Mannington,  far  from  the  region  of  the  cirlier. wells,  was  drilled 
in  J889,  and  the  output  of  the  state  increased  from  1 19448  bbls^ 
in  1888  to  544>n3  in  1889.  and  to  2.406.218  in  1891;. in  1893  it 
was  first  more  than  8/xx>,ooo  bbls. ;  and  in  1900  it  was  16,195,675. 
After  1900  it  jpadually  decreascd-^although  new  pools  in  Wetzc) 
county  were  found  in  1902— and  10  1908  it  was  9.523,176  bbU. 
(valued  at  $16,01 1,865). 

Natural  gas.  like  petroleum,  was  first  heard  of  In  West  Virginia  in 
connexion  with  a  burning  spring  on  the  Kanawha,'  and  there  were 
gas  springs  on  the  Big  Sandy  and  t.hc  Little  Kanawha.  In  1841 
natural  gas  was  found  with  salt  brine  in  a  well  on  the  Kanawha,  and 
was  used  as  a  fuel  to  evaporate  the  $alt  water.  The  production  was 
not  large  until  after  1805:  it  was  valued  at  $l.334/>23  in  1898.  at 
$3,954.47'  in  1901.  at  $10,075,804  in  1905.  at  $16,670,962  in  1907. 
and  at  $14,837,130  in  190B.  when  (as  since  190^,  when  it  fiist  was 
Rrealcr  than  that  of  Indiana)  it  was  second  only  in  value  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  principal  field  is  in  Wetsel  county,  but  there 
are  important  supplies  in  Lewis,  Harrison,  Marion,  Moaongabeia. 
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Uncola  and  Wayne  coontits.  Much  of  the  nfttiml  gn  is  piped  out 
of  the  state  into  Ohio  (even  toto  the  nonhern  parts),  Kentucky. 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  within  the  state  gas  has  been  utiliaed 
as  a  fud  in  carbon  black  and  glass  factories. 

Brine  wells  have  been  mentioBed  above:  the  salt  industry  is 
still  carried  on  in  Macon  county,  and  in  1908  I4|6«IS7  bbb.  were  pco- 
duocd  with  a  value  of  SiOy^Sl;  and  taere  is  a  small  outfiut  of 
bromine.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  state  in  the  coal  hills  (especially 
Laurel  Hills  and  Beaver  L4ck  Mountain),  but  the  deposits  have  not 
been  worked  on  a  lar:|e  scale.  Pig  iron  is  manuCsctund  cheaply 
because  o(  the  k>w  pnoe  of  fuel;  in  1907  the  value  of  pig  mm  maau- 
(acUttcd  in  the  state  was  I6454JOOO.  Thete  are  deposiu  of  ex- 
cellent day.  especially  for  pottery,  and  in  1907  i$2,iS9,t3»)  and 
1908  ($2,083321)  the  state  ranked  after  Ohio  and  New  Jetwy  m  the 
vahie  of  pottety.  The  total  value  of  all  day  products  in  West 
Virginia  was  13.261,736  in  1908.  An  exocUent  glass  sand  is  pro- 
cured from  crushed  sandstone  near  Berkeley  Springs,  Morgan 
oount}^.  Grindstones  have  been  quarried  in  Wood  and  JadcMn 
counties.  There  axe  black  slate  deoosita  near  Martinsburfc,  There 
are  mineral  springs,  mostly  niedicaaaJ  waters,  in  Greenbrier,  Summers, 
Webster,  Ohio  and  Preston  counties.  Among  the  moM  noted 
medicinal  wrings  are:  classed  as  calcareous  and  earthy.  Sweet 
Springs.  74  F.,  in  Monroe  county,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic;  and 
Bierlcdcy  Springs*  74*  F.,  in  Morgan,  county,  reputed  restorative  in 
acunlgic  cases,  and  as  containing  aulpfaur;  Salt  Sulphur  Springs. 
ia  Monroe  county,  of  value  in  scrofula  and  skin  diseases. 

Uannfuctures. — Manufacturing  is  largely^  localised  ia  the  north- 
western  part  of  the  state  along  the  Ohio  river.  The  value  of 
the  factory  product  in  ioq<^  was  999.040,676.  The  principal  manu- 
facture is  iron  and  steel:  m  1905  the  product  of  sted  works  and 
roHinjg  mills  was  Si3.4S4t8o9.  The  iron  milb  are  almost  all  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wheeling.  The  first  rolling  mill  west  of  the  AUeghanies 
was  probably  one  near  MorgantoWh.  Next  in  importance  among 
the  state's  manufactures  are  lumber  and  timber,  and  flour  and  grist 
milk.  The  tanning,  currying  and  fuiishing  of  leather,  an  industry 
largely  dependent  on  the  pkntiful  supply  of  oak  and  hemlock  bark 
for  tanning,  is  centralised  ia  the  northetn  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
state,  near  the  forests.  The  glass  industry  began  in  Wheeling  in 
1821.  and  there  a  process  was  discovered  by  which  in  1864  for  soda 
ash  bicarbonate  of  lime  was  substituted,  arid  a  lime  glass  was  made 
which  was  as  fine  as  lead  glass;  other  factors  oontributing  to  the 
localiaatioo  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  here  are  the  fine  glass  sand 
obtained  in  the  state  and  the  plentiful  supply  of  natural  gas  for 
fud.  . 

TromspoiUHon  and  Csniiitfree.-^Railway  devdopmcnt  in  West 
Virginia  has  been  due  largely  to  the  eiujioitaticm  of  the  coal  and 
Ivmocr  nesouroes  of  the  state.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railway 
leads  in  tracka|;e :  it  enters  the  state  with  several  lines  at  its  northern 
end;  its  main  hne  crosses  this  portion  of  the  state  from  east  to  west, 
striking  the  Ohio  at  f^arkersburg.  and  one  of  its  lines  (Ohio  River 
milway)  extends  nearly  the  length  of  the  state  from  Wheding  in 
the  north  through  Parker^urg  to  Kenova  in  the  south.  This  road 
serves  as  a  earner  for  the  northern  coal  produdnc  districtSb  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  traverses  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  from 
White  Sulphur  Springs  in  the  east,  through  Charleston  to  the  Ohio, 
serving  the  New  and  Kanawha  rivers  coal  district  as  a  freight  carrier ; 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  runs  Just  within  the  south-western  boundary 
along  the  valley  of  the  Big  &ndy,  carrynng  coal  both  east  and  west 
from  the  Pocahontas  coal-fidd;  and  the  new  Virginian  railway 
entering  at  the  south>east  taps  the  coal-produdng  region  (the 
Kanawha  and  Pocahontas  districts)  at  Dcepwatcr,  serving  in 
addition  to  the  Norfolk  &  Western  as  a  carrier  of  coal  to  Norfolk 
on  the  Srircinia  coast.  The  railway  mileage  of  the  state  grew  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  decade  1880-1800;  it  was  691  m.  in  1880^ 
1,433*30  in  1800,  2,473'3a  in  I9a>  •««  3.215*32  in  January  1909. 
Natural  fadlities  for  tiansportatioo,  afforded  by  the  Ohio  river  and 
its  branches,  the  Monongahcla,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  state, 
and  the  Little  Kanawha  and  the  Great  Kanawha,  are  of  special  value 
for  the  shipment  of  lumber  and  coal.  The  Monongahela  has  been 
improved  by  locks  and  dams  to  Fairmont,  it  is  the  carrier  of  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  coal  to  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania.  ^  The  Little 
Kanawha,  which  has  also  been  improved,  serves  chiefly  for  the 
transportation  of  logs  which  are  floated  down  to  the  Ohio. 

Ptf^nlolttffk— The  population  of  West  Virgiaia  at  the  various 
ceiisu9e»  Moce  its  organizatwn  as  a  state  has  been  as  follows: 
1870,  442.014;  1880,  618,457;  1800,  762,794;  1900,  956.800; 
1910.  i,S2i,xi9w  In  1890-1900  and  1900-1910  the  inoease  ia 
population  was  mote  than  one  fourth.  Of  the  total  population 
in  1900,  97-7%  ivas  native-born.  892,854  were  native  whites, 
43*499  were  negroes^  56  were  Chinese  and  12  were  Indians. 
Of  the  inhabitants  born  in  the  United  States  61,508  were 
natives  of  Virginia,  40,301  of  phio,  28,927  of  Pennsylvania 
tnd  10,867  of  Kentucky:  and  of  the  foreign-bom  tkere  were 
6537  Gcnnans,  3343  Irish,  s^sx  Italians  and  363  a  English. 
Of  the  total  population  71.388  were  ci  foreign  parentage — 
ut.  ckfatt  6ne  or  both  parents  were  foneign-bom,  and  18,333 


were  of  Gemian  and  10,534  of  Irish  paiatiffe,  on  both  the 
father's  and  the  mother's  side. 

In  1906  there  were  in  the  state  301,565  members  of  religious 
denominations,  of  whom  86*3%  were  Protestants.  The 
Methodist  bodies  with  1x5,835  communicanto  (38-4%  of  the 
total  communicants  or  members)  were  the  strongest.  There 
were  67,044.  Baptists  (3226  United  Bapibts,  20x9  Primitive 
Baptists  and  1513  Free  Baptists);  40,011  Roman  CathoUcs; 
19.993  United  Brethxen,  all  of  the  "  New  Constitution  "; 
X9,668  Presbyterians;  13,323  Disdplesof  Christ;  6506  Lutherans, 
and  5230  Protestant  Episcopah'ans.  The  principal  cities  of  the 
state  are  Wheeling,  Huntington,  Parkeisbuxg,  Charleston  (the 
capital),  Martinsburg,  Fairmont  and  Grafton. 

Admnistraiiim. — The  first  constitution  of  1863  was  super- 
seded by  the  present  instrument  which  was  adopted  August 
1873  and  was  amended  in  x88o,  X883  and  1903.  The  constitution 
may  be  amended  by  either  of  two  methods.  A  majority  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  house  may  submk  the  question  of 
calling  a  convention  to  the  people;  and  if  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  approve,  an  election  for  members  of  a  convention 
shall  be  held,  and  sil  acts  of  the  eonveatun  must  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  ratliicatk>n  or  xejection.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  two>t  birds  majority  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  may 
submit  an  amendment  or  amendments  to  popular  vote  at  the 
next  general  election,  when  the  approval  of  amajoiUy  of  the 
qualified  voters  b  necessaiy  for  ratification.  All  male  citisens 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  subject 
to  a  residence  of  one  year  in  the  state  and  sixty  days  in  the 
county  in  which  they  offer  to  vote;  Paupers,  insane,  and  those 
convicted  of  treason,  fekmy  or  bribery  in  an  election  are 
barred,  "  while  the  disability  continues,"  and  no  person  in  the 
military,  naval  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States  is  deemed 
a  resident  of  the  state  by  teason  of  being  stationed  thcran. 
An  official  blanket  ballot  containing  the  names  of  the  rflndidatfW 
arranged  in  columns  according  to  party  a  provided  at  public 
expense. 

Extcutive.'—'Tht  executive  department  consists  of  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  free  schools,  auditor,  treasurer 
and  attorney-general,  all  elected  by  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 
orcsidcntial  election  and  serving  (or  four  years  from  the  fourth  of 
March  following.  ^  The  governor  must  have  been  a  dtisen  for  five 
years  proceding  this  election,  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  and 
IS  ineltclble  for  re-election  during  the  four  years  succeeding  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term.  In  case  of  the  death,  reagnation  or  other  dis- 
ability of  the  governor,  the  preadcnt  of  the  Senate  acts  as  governor, 
aiui  in  case  01  his  incapability  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Dele* 
gates;  and  these  two  foiline.  tne  legislature  on  joint  balbt  elects  an 
acting  governor.  A  new  election  roust  be  called  to  fill  the  vacancy 
unlctt  the  unexpired  term  u  less  than  one  year.  The  governor 
appoints,  subject  to  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
elected  to  the  Senate,  all  officers  whose  appointment  or  election  is- 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  court  of 
appeals  or  in  tne  circuit  court  the  governor  appoints  until  the  next 
general  electbn,  or  if  the  unexpved  term  is  has  than  two  years, 
until  the  end  of  the  term.  The  governor  sends  a  message  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  of  the  tegislature.  and  may  convene  the 
houses  in  extraordinary  session  when  he  deems  it  necessary.  He 
may  veto  a  bill,  or  in  case  of  an  appropriation  bill,  the  separate 
items,  but  this  veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  simple  majority  of  the 
total  membership  of  each  house.  Any  Iml  not  returnea  wltn  objec- 
tions within  five  davs  after  picaentation  becomes  a  law.  An  apprt^ 
priation  bill  cannot  be  vetoed  after  the  legislature  adjourns. 

Legislative. — ^The  legislature,  consisting  of  the  ^nate  and  the 
House  of  Delegates,  meets  at  the  capital  on  the  first  Wednesday  ia 
January  of  the  odd  years.  The  Senate  is  composed  (1910)  of  thuty 
members,  chosen  from  fifteen  districts  for  a  term  of  four  years,  but 
one  half  the  membership  retires  biennially.  A  senator  must  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  a  dtixen  of  the  state 
for  five  years  and  a  resident  of  the  district  for  one  year  preceding 
his  electtoni  The  Senate  elects  a  president,  confirms  or  rejects  the 
nominations  of  the  governor,  and  acts  as  a  court  of  impeachment 
for  the  trial  of  public  officers,  besides  sharing  in  le;gislativc  functions. 
The  House  of  Delegates  is  composed  (1910)  of  eighty-six  members. 
of  whmn  each  county  chooses  at  least  one.  A  delegate  must  be  a 
citiaen  and  have  resided  one  year  in  the  county  from  which  he  b 
chosen*  No  person  holding  a  lucrative  office  under  the  state 
or  the  United  States,  no  salaried  officer  of  a  railroad  company, 
and  no  officer  of  any  court  of  record  is  eligible  for  merobmnip  m 
either  house.  Besides  its  legislative  functions  the  House  prepares 
articles  of  impeachment  and  prosecutes  the  proceedings  before  the 
Senate.    The  levgtb  of  the  legislative  session  is  f(^y-five  dayi^ 
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bat  it  nay  be  cxternkd  by  a  vote  of  two-CUrda  of  the  membera 
elected  to  each  house.  No  act  takes  effect  until  ninety  day*  after  ita 
passage  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house  specifically 
order  othefVr-ise. 

Judiciary.'^'Thte  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals.  Uie  Circuit  courts,  suich  inferior  courts  as  may  be 
established,  county  courts,  the  powers  and  duties  of  which  are. 
however,  chiefly  police  and  fiscal,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  consisting  of  five  judges,  elected  for 
terms  of  twelve  years,  hokfe  three  terms  annually,  one  at  Wheeling, 
one  at  Charleston  and  one  at  Charles  Town.  It  has  original  juris- 
dicttoQ  in  cases  of  habeas  torfus,  mat$damus  and  prohimdoo.  and 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  a  greater  amount  than  one 
hundred  dollars;  concerning  title  or  bounibry  of  lands,  probate  of 
wBls;  the  appointownt  at  qualification  of  personal  representatives, 

f;uardians.  curators,  committees,  Ac;  oonoeming  a  mill,  roadway, 
crry  or  landing;  the  right  of  a  corporation  or  county  to  levy  toUs 
or  taxes;  in  cases  of  quo  warranto,  kahcas  corpus,  mandamui,  certio- 
rari and  prohibition,  and  all  others  involving  freedom  or  the  con- 
ttitntionmttv  of  a  bw;  in  criminal  cases  where  there  has  been  a 
oouviction  for  felony  or  misdemeanour  in  a  circuit,  crimioal  or 
Intermediate  court;  and  in  cases  relating  to  the  public  reyeoues. 
The  court  designates  one  of  its  members  as  president.  Nineteen 
judges  elected  for  terms  of  eight  years  in  eighteen  circuits  compose 
the  circuit  court,  the  judges  of  which  have  original  jurisdiction  of 
anattcn  invdviag  more  than  Sso;  of  all  cases  of  habeas  tar^, 
mmidamus,  ^ua  warranto  and  probibitioa;  of  all  cases  in  equity; 
and  df  all  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The  judges  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  cases  civil  and  criminal  coming  up  from  the  lower, 
courts.  In  order  to  relieve  the  circuit  judges  the  legislature  has 
established  by  special  acts  Inferior  courts,  generally  with  criminal 
jurisdiction  only,  in  pine  counties  of  the  state.  The  judicial  powers 
of  the  countv  court  arc  confined  to  probate,  the  appointment  of 
executors,  administrators  and  other  personal  representatives,  and 
the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  matters  relating  to  apprentices  and 
to  contested  elections  for  county  and  district  otiicers.  (See  below 
under  Local  Covemment.)  One  or  two  jasiioes  of, the  peace  (de- 
pending on  population)  are  elected  from  each  magisterial  district ; 
there  must  be  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  ten,  districts  in  each 
county. 

Local  (/MtfTfisMnl.— As  in  Vtrglnn.  Khe  countv  is  the  unit  of  govern- 
meat,  though  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  introduce  the  township  syv 
tem  was  made  in  the  first  constitution.  The  county  court,  consisting 
of  three  commissioners  elected  for  six  years  but  with  terms  so  arranged 
that  one  retires  every  two  years,  is  the  police  and  fiscal  authority. 
Other  officers  are  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  elected  for  rix  years, 
the  sheriff,  who  also  acts  as  tax<ollcctor  and  treasurer,  the  Drocecuting 
attorney,  one  or  two  assessors,  the  surveyor  of  lands  anc!  the  super- 
intendent of  free  schools,  all  elected  for  the  term  of  foor^ears;  the 
sheriff  may  not  serve  two  consecutive  full  terms.  In  addition  there 
are  boards  appointed  or  elected  by  various  authorities  and  charged 
with  specific  outies.  They  include  the  local  board  of  health  and  the 
board  of  jury  commissioners.  Each  of  the  magisterial  districts  (of 
whk;h.  as  has  been  said,  there  must  be  at  least  three  and  not  more 
than  ten  in  each  county)  elects  one  or  two  magistrates  and  con- 
stables, and  a  board  of  eaucation  of  three  members.  The  constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  legislature,  on  the  request  of  any  county,  may 
establish  a  special  form  of  county  government,  and  several  of  the 
lareer  and  more  populous  counties  have  special  acts. 

Miscellaneous  Laws. — A  woman's  right  to  hold,  manage  and  acquire 
property  is  not  affected  by  marriage,  e«ccpt  that  unless  she  lives 
apart  from  her  husband,  she  may  not  mortgage  or  convey  real  estate 
without  his  consent.  A  woman  becomes  of  age  at  twenty-one. 
Rights  of  dowtr  and  courtesy  both  exist.  When  a  husband  dies 
intestate  leaving  a  widow  and  issue,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  the  life 
use  of  one-thiruof  the  real  estate  and  to  one>third  of  the  personal 
estate  absolutely.  If  there  Is  no  issue  she  takes  the  whole  of  Xht 
personal  estate,  while  the  real  estate,  subject  to  her  dower,  goes  first 
to  her  husband's  father  and  then  to  hts  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 
If  the  wife  dies  intestate  the  husband  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  her 
real  estate  for  life,  and  to  one-third  of  the  personal  estate  if  there  is 
issue ;  otherwise  to  the  whole.  Ndtber  can  by  will  deprive  the  other 
of  the  right  of  dower  or  courtesy  in  the  real  estate  and  of  the  right  to 
one-third  of  the  personal  estate.  Children  may  be  disinherited  with 
or  without  cause.  Anv  parent  or  infant  children  of  deceased  parents 
may  set  apart  personal  estate  not  exceeding  $200  in  value  which  dtail 
be  exempt  from  execution.  A  homestead  not  exceeding  fiooo 
in  value  may  be  set  apart,  provided  that  it  is  recorded  before  the 
debt  against  which  it  was  claimed  was  contracted.  Marriages 
between  whtttt  and  negroes,  or  where  either  partv  had  a  wife  or 
husband  living,  or  within  the  pnhibited  degrees  of  consanguinity, 
or  trhere  other  was  inttne  or  physically  incapable  xA  marriage,  or 
where  the  male  was  under  eighteen  or  the  female  under  sixteen 
niiy  be  simuncd.  No  female  or  male  under  twelve  may  be  employed 
Umdil»  vbA  m  cMM  uiider  twelve  may  be  employed  in  a  factory. 

"*'"*"■*  ■*     -•••«■■»-• 'jn  none  under  fourteen. 
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^lum  for  Incufables  at  Huntington.  Schools  for  the  Deaf  an<f 
Blind  at  Romney.  the  West  Virginia  Penitentiary  at  Moundsville. 
the  West  Virginia  Reform  School  at  Graf  too  and  the  West  Viivinia 
Industrial  Home  for  Girls  near  Salem.  These  are  all  under 
the  supervisaoa  of  a  state  board  of  control  of  three  members, 
appomtcd  by  the  governor,  which  was  created  in  1909,  and  also  has 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  state  edocatiooal  system.  There  is  also 
a  sute  humane  society,  which  was  organised  in  1899  for  thf  pro- 
tection of  cfaildiesi  and  of  the  helpksss  aged,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  toanimals.  The  West  Virginia  Colorad  Orphans*  Home  near 
Huntington  is  not  under  state  control,  but  has  received  appropria- 
tions from  the  legisbtttie.  In  loo^a  law  was  enacted  for  esubHshing 
the  West  Vii^ginia  Cfaddicn's  Home  to  ba  under  the  coatnil  of  the 
Humane  Society. 

£rfiica(te*.— Each  magisterial  district  constitutes  a  aclHiol  dittrict 
and  there  are  also  a  few  tndependcac  school  districts.  For  each 
school  district  there  is  a  board  of  education  oonsistiiig  of  a  praSdent 
and  two  oommisaionen,  oach  elected  for  a  term  of  lour  years,  one 
commissioner  every  two  vcan.  This  board  is  authorixed  to  ecuMbh 
and  aher  sub-distncts.  A  law  enacted  in  1908  requires  that  children 
between  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  attend  school  twenty-four 
weekseach  year,  providedchepublic  sdioolin  their  district  is  in  session 
that  length  of  time.  The  county  supervision  of  public  schools  is  vested 
in  a  county  superintendent,  who  is  elected  for  a  tona  of  four  years. 
The  sute  supervision  is  vested  inastate  superintendent,  who  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  A  state  board  of  education,  consisting  of 
the  state  superintendent  and  five  other  persons  appointed  by  him. 
constitutes  a  state  board  of  cacaaineffs  (for  special  primary,  high 
school  and  profesMonal  certificates)  and  prescribes  the  course  of 
study.  There  is  also  a  ante  school  book  commission,  consisting  of 
the  sute  superintendent  and  eight  other  members  appointed  by  the 
covcrnor.  The  state  maintains  six  normal  schools  for  whites  (at 
Huntington.  Fairmont,  West  Liberty,  Glenville,  Shephcrdstown. 
Athens)  and  two  for  negroes  (at  Institute  and  at  Bluefichl).  They 
are  governed  by  a  board  of  regents  consisting  of  the  state  super- 
intendent and  six  other  members  appoimsd  by  the  governor.  At 
the  head  of  the  educational  system  Is  the  West  Virginia  University 
(1867)  at  Mofgantown  (9.*.).  The  princtpaJ  institutions  of  higher 
learning  not  under  sute  control  are  Bethany  College  (Christian. 
1841).  at  Bethany;  Morris  Harvey  CollMe  (Methodist  Episcopal. 
Southern,  1888),  at  BarboursviUe;  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  Cdbtt 
(Methodist  Episcopal.  1890),  at  Buckhannoa;  and  Davis  and  EOdiia 
College  (Presoytenan.  1904).  at  Elkina* 

FMwik:#.— The  state  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  a  general  pio- 
perty  ux.  licence  uxes  levied  00  various  businesses  and  occupatkMis, 
a  coUateral  inheritance  tax  and  a  capiution  ux.  For  the  year  ending 
on  the  30th  of  September  1906  the  receipts  were  $3.381. 131 'M 
and  the  disbursemenu  f 3«482,3I7>03.  West  Virginia's  share  of  the 
Virginia  debt  which  existed  when  West  Vitvinia  was  set  off  fina 
Virginia  has  not  yet  been  determined  (see  below,  |  Hbtorv).  but 
other  than  this  the  sute  has  no  debt,  and  the  oomraetioo  of  a 
sute  debt  other  than  **  to  meet  casual  deficits  in  the  rewnne.  to 
redeem  a  previous  liability  of  the  sute.  to  suppress  insurrection, 
repel  invasion  or  defend  the  sute  in  time  of  war  "  is  forbidden 
by  the  constitution.  The  indebtedness  of  a  county,  municipality 
or  school  district  is  limited  to  5%  of  the  value  of  iu  taxable 
property. 

History,— Thai  part  of  Mrginia  beyond  Ihe  Allcgbany  moun* 
tains  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  Indians  before  the  fiist 
coming  of  the  whites,  and  there  are  many  Indian  mounds,  in- 
dicaiive  of  an  early  and  high  cultural  development,  wiihin  the 
present  limits  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moundsville  (9.V.).  The  western  part  of  Virginia  was  not 
explored  until  long  after  considerable  settlements  had  been  made 
in  the  east.  In  167 1  General  Abram  Wood,  at  the  direction  of 
Governor  William  Berkeley  (c.  1610-1677),  sent  a  party  which 
discoivered  Kanawha  Falls,  and  in  1716,  Govonor  Alexander 
Spottswood  with  about  thirty  horsemen  made  an  excursion  into 
what  is  now  Pendleton  county.  John  Van  Metre,  an  Indian 
trader,  penetrated  into  the  northern  portion  in  1725,  and  Morgan 
•p  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  built  a  cabin  in  the  present  Berkeley 
county  in  1797.  The  same  year  German  settlers  from  Penq* 
sylvania  founded  New  Mecklenburg,  the  present  Shephcrdstown, 
on  the  Potomac,  and  othciB  soon  followed.  Charles  II.of  England, 
in  166  r,  granted  to  a  company  of  gentkmen  the  land  between  the 
Potevnac  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  coouaonly  known  as  the 
"  Northern  Neck."  The  grant  finally  came  faito  the  possession 
of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  and  in  1746  a  stone  was  erected  at  the 
source  of  the  north  branch  of  Che  Potomac  to  mark  the  western 
limit  of  the  srant.  A  considerable  pan  of  this  land  was  surveyed 
by  George  Washington  between  1748  and  1751.  The  diary  kept 
by  the  young  surveyor  indicates  that  there  were  alieady  nany 
squatters,  lai^ely  of  German  origin,  along  the  South  Bnuach  of 
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tlie  Potomac.  Christopher  Cist,  a  surveyor  In  the  employ  off  the 
first  Ohio  Company  (see  Ohio  Company),  which  was  composed 
chiefly  of  Virginians,  in  I75i-t752  explored  the  country  atoag  the 
Ohio  river  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and  the  company 
soo^t  to  have  a  fourteenth  colony  established  with  the  name 
"  Vandalia,"  Many  settlers  crossed  the  mountains  after  1750, 
though  they  were  somewhat  hindered  by  Indian  depredations. 
Probably  no  Indians  lived  within  the  present  limits  of  the  state, 
but  the  region  was  a  common  hunting  ground,  crossed  aho 
by  many  war  trails,  and  during  the.  French  and  Indian  ^ar 
(1754HS3)  the  scattered  settlements  were  almost  destroyed.  In 
1774  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Lord  Dunmore,  himself  led  a  force 
over  the  mountains,  and  a  body  of  militia  under  General  Andrew 
Lewis  dealt  the  Shawnee  Indians  under  Cornstalk  a  crushing  blow 
at  Point  Pleasant  {q.v.)  at  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha  and  the 
Ohio  rivers,  but  Indian  attacks  continued  until  after  the  War  of 
Independence.  During  the  war  the  settlers  in  Western  Virginia 
were  generally  active  Whigs  and  many  served  in  the  Continental 
army. 

Social  conditions  in  western  Virginia  were  entirely  unlike 
those  existing  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state.  The  population 
was  not  homogeneous,  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  immigra- 
tk>n  came  by  way  of  Pennsylvania  and  included  Germans,  the 
Protestant  Scotch-Irish  and  settlers  from  the  states  farther 
north.  During  the  War  of  Independence  the  movement  to  create 
another  state  beyond  the  Allcghantes  was  revived,  and  a  petition 
(1776)  for  the  establishment  of "  Westsylvania"  was  presented  to 
Cbngress,  on  the  ground  that  the  mountains  made  an  almost 
impassable  barrier  on  the  east.  The  rugged  nature  of  the  country 
made  sbvery  unprofitable,  and  time  only  increased  the  social, 
political  and  economic  differences  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
state.  The  convention  which  met  in  1829  to  form  a  new  con- 
stitution for  Virginia,  against  the  protest  of  the  counties  beyond 
the  mountains,  required  a  property  quah'fication  for  suffrage,  and 
gave  the  slave-holding  counties  the  benefit  of  three-fifths  of 
their  slave  population  in  apportioning  the  state's  reprcsentatiofi 
fn  the  lower  Federal  house.  As  a  result  every  county  beyond 
the  Alleghanlcs  except  one  voted  to  reject  the  constitution,  which 
was  nevertheless  carried  by  eastern  votes.  Though  the  Vlr^nta 
constituticm  of  ZS50  provided  for  white  manhood  suffrage,  yet  the 
distribution  of  representation  among  the  counties  was  such  as  to 
give  control  to  the  section  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Another  grievance  of  the  West  was  the  large  expenditure  for 
internal  improvements  at  state  expense  in  the  East  compared 
with  the  scanty  proportion  allotted  to  the  WesL  For  an  account 
of  the  Virginia  convention  of  z86x,  which  adopted  the  Ordinance 
of  Secession,  set  Vibcinia.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  only 
nine  of  the  forty-six  delegates  from  the  present  state  of  West 
Virginia  voted  to  secede  Almost  immediately  after  the  adoption 
of  the  ordinance  a  mass  meeting  at  Clarksburg  recommended  that 
each  county  in  north-western  Virginia  send  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion to  meet  in  Wheeling  on  the  X3th  of  May  i86z.  When  this 
"First  Wheeling  Convention"  met,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
delegates  from  twenty-five  counties  were  present,  but  soon  there 
was  a  division  of  sentiment.  Some  delegates  favoured  the 
Immediate  formation  of  a  new  state,  but  the  more  far-sighted 
members  argued  that  as  the  ordinance  had  not  yet  been  voted 
upon  by  the  people,  and  Virginia  was  still  in  the  Union,  such 
action  would  be  revolutionary,  since  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  no  state  may  be  divided  without  its  consent. 
Therefore  it  was  voted  that  in  case  the  ordinance  should  be 
adopted  (of  which  there  was  little  doubt)  another  convention 
including  the  members-elect  of  the  legislature  should  meet  at 
Wheeling  on  the  xith  of  June.  At  the  election  (23rd  May  i86x) 
the  ordinance  was  ratified  by  a  large  majority  in  the  state  as  a 
whole,  but  fn  the  western  counties  40,000  votes  out  of  44,000 
were  cast  against  it  The  "  Second  Wheeling  Convention  "  met 
according  to  agreement  (nth  Jime),  and  declared  that,  since  the 
Secession  Convention  had  been  called  without  the  consent  of  ihe 
people,  all  its  acts  were  void,  and  that  all  who  adhered  to  it  had 
vacated  their  oOkes.  An  act  for  the  "  reorganization  "  of  the 
government  was  passed  on  the  19th  of  June.    The  next  day  ■ 
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offioers  were  elected  and  the  convention  adjourned.  The 
legialatvre,  composed  of  the  members  from  the  western  counticB 
who  had  been  elected  on  the  33nl  of  May  and  lomeof  the  faold> 
over  senators  who  had  been  elected  in  1859,  met  at  Wheeling  on 
the  1st  of  July,  filled  the  remainder  of  the  state  <^Sc8s,  orgaaLed 
a  state  government  and  elected  two  United  States  senators  whe 
were  recognized  at  Washington.  There  were,  therefore,  two 
state  goverrunents  in  Virginia,  one  owning  aliegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  one  to  the  Confederacy.  The  Convention, 
which  had  taken  a  recess  until  the  6th  of  August,  then  >»• 
assembled  and  (August  20)  adopted  an  ordinance  providing  for 
a  popular  vote  on  the  formation  of  a  new  state,  and  for  a  €0»> 
vention  to  frame  a  constitution  if  the  vote  should  be  favourable. 
At  the  election  (October  34,  i86x)  x8,489  votes  were  cast  for  the 
new  state  and  only  78  x  against.  The  convention  met  oti  the 
36th  of  November  z86i,  and  finished  its  work  on  the  i8th  of 
February  1862,  and  the  instrument  was  ratified  by  the  people 
(18,162  for  and  5x4  against)  on  the  xxth  of  April  1862.  Nest  the 
legislature  of  the  "  Reorganized  "  government  on  the  X3th  of  May 
gave  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  the  new  state.  Application 
for  admiubn  to  the  Union  was  now  made  to  Congress,  and  on  the 
31st  of  December  x86a  an  enabling  act  was  approved  by  Presdent 
Lincoln  admitting  the  state  on  the  condition  that  a  provision  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  be  inserted  in  the  Constitution. 
The  Convention  was  reconvened  on  the  lath  of  February  1863* 
and  the  demand  of  Congress  was  met.  The  revised  instrument 
was  adopted  by  the  people  on  the  26ih  of  March  1863,  and  on  the 
2oth  of  April  xJ363  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
admitting  the  state  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  (June  20,  1863). 
Meanwhile  ofiicers  for  the  new  state  were  chosen,  and  Governor 
Pierpont  removed  his  capital  to  Alexandria  where  he  asserted 
jurisdiction  over  the  counties  of  Virginia  within  the  Federal 
lines.  The  qiiestion  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  formatiiMi 
of  the  new  state  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  following  manner.  Berkeley  and  Jefferson 
counties  lying  on  the  Potomac  east  of  the  mountains,  in  XS63, 
with  the  consent  of  the  "  Reorganized  "  government  of  Vir^ia 
voted  in  favour  of  annexation  to  West  Virginia.  Many  voters 
absent  in  the  Confederate  army  when  the  vote  was  taken  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  transfer  on  their  return.  The .  Virginia 
legislature  repealed  the  act  of  cession  and  in  x866  brought  suit 
against  West  Virginia  asking  the  court  to  declare  the  <»unties 
a  part  of  Virginia.  Meanwhile  Congress  oA  the  zoth  of  Maxrh 
x866  passed  a  joifit  resolution  recognizing  the  transfer.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  X87X  decided  in  favour  of  West  Virginia,  and 
there  has  been  no  further  question.  During  the  Civil  War  West 
Virginia  suffered  comparatively  little.  McCellan's  forces  gained 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  in  the  summer  of 
x86i,  and  Union  control  was  never  seriously  threatened,  In  spite 
of  Lec>  attempt  in  the  same  year.  In  1863  General  John  D. 
Imboden,  with  5000  Confederates,  overran  a  considerable  portioa 
of  the  state.  Bands  of  guetrillas  burned  and  plundered  in  some 
sections,  and  were  not  entirely  suppressed  until  after  the  war 
was  ended.  The  state  furnished  about  36,000  soldien  to  the 
Federal  armies  and  somewhat  less  than  10,000  to  the  Confederate. 
The  absence  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  ^mpathiaen  helps 
to  explain  the  small  vote  against  the  formation  of  the  new  state. 
During  the  war  and  for  yoars  afterwards  partisan  feeling  ran  high. 
The  property  of  Confederates  might  be  confiscated,  and  in  1866 
a  constitutional  amendment  disfranchising  all  who  had  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Confederacy  was  adopted.  The  addition 
of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  caused  a  reaction,  the  Democratic  parly  secured 
control  in  1870,  and  in  187 1  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1866  was  abrogated.  The  first  steps  toward  this  change  had 
been  taken,  however,  by  the  Republicans  in  z87a  In  1872  an 
entirely  new  constitution  was  adcqHcd  (August  as). 

Though  the  first  constitution  provided  for  the  assumption  of  a 
part  of  the  Virginia  debt,  negotiations  opened  by  Virgima  ui 
t870were  fruitless,  and  in  X871  that  state  funded  two-thirds  of 
the  debt  and  arbitrarily  assigned  the  remainder  to  West  Virginia. 
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Tbe  legisbmre  of  the  latter  tute  in  1873  adopted  a  repott 
declaring  that  between  1822  and  z86x,  during  which  period  the 
debt  had  been  incnrred,  the  western  counries  had  paid  an  excess 
of  taxes,  more  than  equal  to  the  amount  which  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  west  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  debt  had  been 
jncttrted,  and  concluded  with  the  statement:  "  West  Virginia 
«wes  no  debt,  has  no  bonds  for  sale  and  asks  no  credit."  In 
1906  Vixgini&  entered  suit  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  compel 
West  Virginia  to  assume  a  portion  of  the  debt.  West  Virginia 
demuxzed,  but  was  overruled,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  1908  a 
master  was  appointed  to  take  testimony.  The  state  rejected 
decisively  the  overtures  made  by  Virginia  in  x866,  looking 
towards  a  reunion  of  the  commonwealths. 

Governors  «/  West  Virginia. 

Arthur  I.  Bomnan 

D.  D.  T.  Farnsworth  (acting) 

Wm.  E.  Stevenson 

tohn  J.  Jacobs 
lenry  M.  Mathews 

laoob  B.  Jackson 

£.  WilUs  Wilwn   .       .       . 

A.  Brooks  Fleming  * 

Wra.  A.  MacCorkTc 

George  W.  Atkinson 

Albert  B.WhHe   .       .       . 

Wm.  M.  O.  Dawson 

Wm.  E.  Glasscock 
Bibliography. — For  general  description  see  Heiiry  Gannett, 
CazeUeer  «f  West  Virpnia  (Washington,  1904),  being  Bulletin  233 
ti  the  U.S.  (jieological  Survey:  the  Rehorts^  and  the  Bulletins 
0/  the  Ceotogical  Survey  of  West  Virginia  (Morgantown,  1 901  sqq.). 
Bulletin  1  is  a  Bibliography  of  Works  upon  the  Geology  and  Natural 
Resources  of  West  l^rgtnta,  by  S.  S.  Browa:  /olios  36,  28,  32, 
x^  44,  69,  72,  77  and  160  of  the  Geologic  Atlas  of  the  United  States; 
M.  F.  Maury  and  W.  M.  Fontaine,  Resources  of  West  Virginia 
f  Charleston,  1876) ;  and  George  W.  Summers,  The  Mountain  State 
(ibid.  1893).  For  administration  and  history  see  the  Manual  of 
West  Virginia  (Charleston,  1907),  i»ued  by  the  Secretary  of  State; 
West  Virginia  Public  Documents  {ibid,  1902  sqq.);  The  Code  of 
West  Virginia  (St  Paul.  1906) ;  A.  R.  WhitehUl.  Htstory  of  Education 
in  West  Virginia  (Wariiington,  1902),  a  Circular  of  Information  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education;  a  History  of  Education  in  West 
Virginia  (Charleston,  1904),  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Free 
Schools;  V.  A.  Lewis.  History  of  West  Virginia  (new  ed..  New  York, 
I9a|),  and  History  and  Government  of  West  Virginia  (Chkago,  18^) ; 
R.  £.  Faat  and  Hu  Maxwell,  History  and  Government  of  West  Virginia 
(Morgantown,  1901;  new  edition,  1908);  A.  S.  Withers,  Chronicles 
of  Border  Warfare  (1831,  reprinted  Cinctnnari,"  1905) ;*  J.  P.  Hale, 
Trans-AUeghany  Pioneers  (Cincinnati.  1887);  W.  P.  Wtllcy.  Forma,- 
$ion  of  West  Virginia  (Wheeling,  1901):  and  M.  F.  Callahan,  Evolu' 
tioM  of  the  Constttution  of  West  Virginia  (Morgantown,  I909}« 

WESTWARD  HO,  a  small  seaside  village  in  the  Barnstaple 
parliamentary  division  of  Devonshire,  England,  on  the  east  of 
Barnstaple  Bay,  2^  m.  N.W.  of  Bidefordi  on  the  Bideford, 
Appledore  &  Westward  Ho  railway.  Of  modem  growth,  it 
takes  its  name  from  a  famous  novel  by  Charles  Kingsley.  Many 
visitors  are  attracted  in  summer  by  its  pure  and  bracing  air,  its 
qoiet,  and,  above  all,  by  its  golf  club,  with  links  laid  out  on  the 
sandhills  known  as  Braunton  Burrows.  Westward  Ho  forms 
part  of  the  urban  district  of  Norteam,  which  had  a  population  in 
1901  of  53SS. 

WETHBR5FIELD,  a  township  of  Hartford  county,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  adjoining  on  the  N.  the  city  of 
Hartford,  of  which  it  is  a  residential  suburb.  Pop.  (1890)  2271; 
(1900)  2637  (489  foreign-bom);  (1910)  314B.  Area,  about  la 
sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
railway  and  by  electric  lines  to  Hartford.  Among  its  old  buildings 
are  the  house  in  which  in  1781  George  Washington  and  Count 
RochambeAu  met  to  plan  the  Yorktown  campaign;  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  (Coii^egiition«l)»  erected  in  1761  and  re- 
modelled m  i8i9  ftnd  J88a ;  and  the  old  academy  building,  which 
was  bujMl  tt  4|Mb.itmnil90d  ««» town  hnU»  nnd  hovMS  a  public 
Ubfft9i^J||^|jy||j|i||||y|||y|^ytinj|fa[th.  TlieC^onnccti- 
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inhthitcd  towoBhip  in  the  sute;  it.  was  first  settled  in  the 

winter  of  1634-1635  by  colonists  from  Watertown.  Massachusetts, 

and  received  its  present  name  in  1637.    With  Hartford  and 

Windsor  in  1639  it  framed  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  the 

Colony  of  ConnecticuL    Before  1660  its  inhabitants  aided  in  the 

founding  of  Stamford  and  Milford,  Connecticut,  and  of  Hadley, 

Massachusetts. 

See  H.  R.  Stiles,  History  of  Ancient  WeOursfUM  (New  York, 
1900). 

WETSTBIN  (also  Wettstkin),  JOHANN  JAKOB  (1693-1754), 
New  Testament  critic,  was  born  at  Basel  on  the  5th  of  Mazch 
1693.  Among  his  tutors  in  theology  was  Sam;uJ  Werenfels 
(i6s7-i74o)t  an  influential  anticipator  of  modem  scientific 
exegesis.  \^^e  still  a  student  he  began  to  direct  his  a  ttention  to 
the  special  pursuit  of  his  life — the  text  of  the  Gi  ^k  New  Testa- 
ment. A  relative,  Johann  Wetstein,  who  was  the  university 
librarian,  gave  him  permission  to  examine  and  collate  the 
principal  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  library,  and  he 
copied  the  various  readings  which  they  contained  into  his  ,copy 
of  Gerard  of  Maestricht's  edition  of  the  Greek  text.  In  17 13 
in  his  public  examination  he  defended  a  dissertation  entitled 
De  variis  Novi  Testamenti  lectionibus,  and  sought  to  show 
that  variety  of  readings  did  not  detract  from  the  authority 
of  the  Bible.  Wetstein  paid  great  attention  also  to  Aramaic 
and  Talmudic  Hebrew.  In  the  spring  of  17 14  he  undertook 
a  learned  tour,  which  led  him  to  Paris  and  England,  the  great 
object  of  his  inquiry  everywhere  being  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  1716  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Richard 
Bcnlley  at  Cambridge,  who  took  great  interest  in  his  work. 
The  great  scholar  induced  him  to  return  to  Paris  to  collate 
carefully  the  Codex  Ephraemi^  Bentky  having  then  in  vicjr  a 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  In  July  17x7  Wetstein 
returned  to  take  the  office  of  a  curate  at  large  {diaconus  communis) 
at  Basel,  a  post  which  he  held  for  three  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  exchanged  it  to  become  his  father's,  colleague  and 
successor  in  the  parish  of  St  Leonard's.  At  the  same  time 
he  pursued  his  favourite  study,,  and  gave  private  lectures  on 
New  Testament  exegesis.  It  was  then  that  he  decided  to  prepare 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  He  had  in  the 
meantime  broken  with  Bentlcy,  whose  famous  Proposals  appeared 
in  z  7  20.  His  earlier  teachers,  however,  J.  C.  Isclin  and  J.  I» 
Frey,  who  were  engaged  upon  work  similar  to  his  own,  became  so 
unfriendly  towards  him  that  after  a  time  he  was  forbidden  any 
further  use  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  library.  Then  a  rumour 
got  abroad  that  his  projected  text  would  take  the  Socinian  side 
in  the  case  of  such  passages  as  i  Timothy  iii.  16;  and  in  other 
ways  {e.g.  by  regarding  Jcsus's  temptation  as  a  subjective 
experience,  by  explaining  some  of  the  miracles  in  a  natural  way) 
he  gave  occasion  for  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  At  length  in  1729 
the  charge  of  projecting  an  edition  of  the  Creek  Testament 
savouring  of  Arian  and  Socinian  views  was  formally  laid  against 
him.  The  end  of  the  long  and  unedlfying  trial  was  his  dismissal 
on  the  13th  of  May  1 730,  from  his  ofl}ce  of  curate  of  St  Leonard's. 
He  then  removed  from  Basel  to  Amsterdam,  where  a  relative^ 
Johann  Heinrich  Wetstein,  had  an  important  printing  and 
publishing  business,  from  whose  office  excellent  editions  of  the 
classics  were  issued,  and  also  Gerard  of  Maestricht's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  Wetstein  had  begun  to  print  in  this  office 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  was  suddenly  stopped 
for  some  unknown  reason.  As  soon  *as  he  reached  Amsterdam 
he  published  anonymously  the  Prolegomena  ad  Novi  Testaments 
Cracci  editiotiem,  which  he  had  proposed  should  accompany  hi$ 
Greek  Testament,  and  which  was  republished  by  him,  with 
additions,  as  part  of  his  great  work,  1 751.  The  next  year  (1731) 
the  Remonstrants  offered  him  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  their 
college  at  Amsterdam,  vacated  by  the  illness  of  Jean  le  Clerc, 
on  condition  that  he  should  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  He  thereupon  returned  to  Basel,  and  procured  a 
reversal  (March  22,  1733)  of  the  previous  decision,  and  re- 
admission  to  all  his  clerical  offices.  But,  on  his  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  Hebrew  chair  at  Basel,  his  orthodox  opponents 
procured  his  defeat  and  his  retirement  to  Amsterdam.     At 
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kngtli,  aHer  orach  p«mfu]  oootentkm,  he  was  alfewed  to  instruct 
the  RemontlnHii  students  ia  philosophy  and  Hcbonr  on  certain 
somevhat  humiliatiiig  conditions.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
contiBQed  ptofessor  ia  the  Renonstiant  college,  diyhatng  in 
1745  the  Greek  chair  at  Basel.  In  1746  he  onoe  more  visited 
Eoi^d,  and  coated  Syriac  MSS.  for  his  great  work.  At  last 
this  appeared  in  i7S*-^7S»t  hi  two  folio  volumeSy  under  the 
title  Ntvmm  Tesiamentum  Graeeum  edilwms  rtceplae  cum 
UeHonibms  varianti^  codtcum  ItSS.,  &c  He  did  not  venture 
to  put  new  readings  in  the  bcfeiy  of  his  page,  but  consigned  those 
of  them  which  he  recommended  to  a  pkioe  between  the  lettus 
nupim  and  the  full  list  of  various  readings.  Beneath  the  latter 
be  gave  a  oonuneataiy,  consisting  principally  of  a  mass  of 
valuable  iUustratioos  and  parallels  drawn  from  daasical  and 
rabbinical  literature,  whidi  has  formed  a  storehouse  for  all 
later  commentators  In  his  ProUgomeM  he  gave  an  admirable 
methodical  account  of  the  JtfSS.,  the  venions  and  the  readings 
of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  the  troubled  stoiy  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  had  had  to  contend  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
of  has  life.  He  was  the  first  to  designate  uacud  manuscripts 
by  Roman  capitals,  and  cursive  manuscripts  fay  Arabic  figures. 
He  did  not  long  survive  the  completion  of  this  work.  He  died 
at  Amsterdam  on  the  33rd  of  March  1754. 

Welstcin's  New  Testament  has  never  been  republished  entire: 
The  Londoo  printer,  William  Bowyer,  publnhed,  ui  1763,  a  text  in 
wiiidh  he  tntraduced  the  readings  raoommended  by  Wetstein ;  J.  G. 
Scaler  tepabUsbed  the  Pf ofexPMMa  and  appoidix  (1764);  A. 
Lotae  conaHnced  a  new  editiott  of  the  work,  but  the  Prcietmena 
eafy  juppeared  (Rotterdam,  1831).  and  this  "castigated."  It  is 
geanaily  allosred  that  Wetstein  reodered  invahiabte  service  to 
ttxtual  criticism  by  hb  collection  of  various  readings  and  his 
methodical  account  of  the  MSS.  and  other  sources,  and  that  his 
woric  was  rendered  less  valuable  through  his  prejudice  asainst  the 
Latia  vcraon  and  the  principle  of  nouping  MSS.  in  famtUes  which 
bad  beea  recommended  by  R»chard  Bentley  and  J  A.  Bengel. 

See  Wetstein  s  account  of  his  labours  and  tnals  in  his  Nov,  TaU 
L;  articles  mCF.IlIsen'sZCfcAr./drAulor  7:Jbeo;.  by  C  R.  Hagen- 
bach  (r839).  by  L.  JT  Van  Rhyn  in  1843  and  again  by  Hcinrich 
Bflttger  in  1870;  S.  P.  TrepUes,  Acamnt  ef  the  Fnnkd  Text  0I  tha 
JVIns  r«sliisw»l;  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener's  Intndmhan  to  the  CntUism 
0f  tke  New  Tfstamuui;  W.  Gass,  ProtestantucJie  DopnaHk,  vol.  iii.; 
the  aft.  in  Heraog's  ReaUncykhpddi*  and  in  die  Attgemeine  deiUuh$ 

W1ITDI»  the  name  of  a  family  from  which  several  of  the 
iioyal  bouses  of  Europe  have  sprung,  derived  from  a  castle  which 
stood  near  the  small  town  of  that  name  on  the  Ssale.  Attempts 
to  tSMoe  the  descent  to  the  Saaon  chief  Widukind  or  Wittckind, 
who  died  about  807,  or  to  Burchard,  margrave  of  Thuiingia 
(d.  90^,  have  failed,  and  the  earliest  known  ancestor  Is  one 
Dietrich,  who  was  count  of  Hassegau  or  Hosgau,  a  district  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saale.  Dietrich  was  killed  in  98a  fig^bting 
the  Hungarians,  and  his  sons  Dedo  L  (d.  X009)  and  Frederick 
(d.  X0X7)  reotfved  lands  taken  from  the  Wend%  including  the 
ooimtyorGiaifofWettitt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale.  Dedo's 
son  Dietridi  IL  inherited  these  lands,  distingaished  himself 
In  waif  an  against  the  Poles,  and  married  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Ekkard  L,  maigrave  of  Meisaen.  Their  eon  Dedo  IL  obtained 
the  Saaon  east  mark  and  lower  Losatia  on  the  death  of  his 
wscie  Ekkard  II.,  margrave  of  Meisaen,  in  zo46r  but  in  1069 
be  <|aaxKl]ed  with  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  was  compelled 
tosoneaderhispossesBiona.  Hediedlnzo7S>*n<il>islAndswere 
gianted  to  his  son  Hcnxy  L,  who  in  1069  was  invested  with  the 
marie  of  Meisaen.  In  1103  Hcniy  was  succeeded  by  his  oouiin 
Thimo  (d.  zxq4),  who  built  a  castle  at  Wettia,  and  was  called 
by  this  name:  Heaiy  IL,  son  of  Heniy  L,  foflowed,  but  died 
chfldless  in  zxs3;  hb  cousin,  Conrad  L,  son  of  Thuno,  daimed 
Mtfiswn,  of  which  he  secured  poawffswion  in  1x30,  and  in  1x35 
the  en^>eior  Lothair  IL  added  lower  Lusatia  to  his  possessioDS. 
Abdicating  in  1156,  Conrad's  lands  were  divided  between  his 
five  sons»  when  the  county  of  Wettin  fdl  to  his  fourth  son  Henry, 
whose  family'  died  out  la  12x7.  Wettin  then  passed  to  the 
dsBcendants  of  Conrad's  ycongest  son  Frederick,  and  in  x  988 
the  county,  town  and  castle  of  Wettin  were  sold  to  the  asch- 
biAop  of  Magdeburg.  They  were  retained  by  the  ardifaidiop 
BBtil  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  16^  whea  they  passed  to  the 


elector  of  Brandenbuig,  and  afterwards  became  incorporated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 

Conrad  L  and  his  successors  had  added  largely  to  their  pos- 
sessions, until  under  Heniy  L,  the  Illustrious,  margrave  of 
Meissen,  the  lands  of  the  Wettins  stretched  from  the  Oder  to  the 
Werra,  and  from  the  Erzgebiige  to  the  Harz  mountains.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  family  is  merged  in  that  of  Meissen, 
Saxony  and  the  four  Saxon  dukedoms.  In  June  1889  the  Sooth 
anniversaiy  of  the  rule  of  the  Wettins  in  Meissen  and  Saxony 
was  celebrated  with  great  splendour  at  Dresden. 

See  G.  E.  Hofmeister,  Das  Rous  WeUin  (Leipzig.  1889);  C.  W. 
BOttiger,  Cesckukte  da  Kuntaates  und  Kompekhs  Sachstn  (Gotha, 
1867-1873);  O.  Posse,  Dte.  Markg^afen  von  Meissen  und  das  Haus 
WeUtn  (Leipsig,  x88i) ,  K.  Wcack.  Die  Wdtiner  cm  i4ten  Jakrknndert 
(Leipzig,  1877);  KAmmeU  FesUchrift  tut  Soojdhngen  Jubelfevr  da 
HoMsesWeUtn  (Leipzig.  1889),  and  H.  B.  Meyer,  £^-  umd  ZenUal- 
vtrwaUung  der  WeUtner  (Leipzig,  1902). 

WEI2LAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
provmce,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dill  and 
Lahn,  64  m.  N.E.  of  Coblenz  by  the  railway  to  Giessen.  Fopw 
(1905)  X3,a76.  The  most  amspicuous  building  is  the  cathedral, 
dating  in  part  horn  the  xxth,  inpart  from  the  X4th-i6th  centuries. 
The  municipal  archives  contain  interesting  documents  of  the 
whilom  imperial  chamber  (see  infra^.  The  town  preserves 
aasodatiotts  of  Goethe,  who  wrote  Die  Ladm  desjtmg^  Werthers 
after  living  here  in  1772  as  a  legal  official,  and  of  Chaiktte  Buff, 
the  Lotte  of  Wertker.  Overlooking  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
medieval  castle  of  Kalsmunt.  There  are  iron  mines  and  foundries 
and  optical  iiutrument  factories.  Wetalar  was  originally  a 
royal  demesne,  and  in  the  xsth  century  became  a  free  imperial 
town.  It  had  grown  in  importance  when,  in  X693,  the  imperial 
chamber  (ReicAskammergericht)  was  removed  hither  from  SpireSb 
The  town  lost  its  independence  in  X803,  and  passed  to  the  piince* 
primate  Daiberg.  Three  years  later  (x8o6),  on  the  diasohitioa 
of  the  empire,  the  imperial  diamber  ceased  to  exist.  The  French 
were  defeated  here  by  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  under  the 
ardiduke  Chades,  xsth  June  1796. 

WEXrORD*  a  county  of  Irdand  uk  the  province  of  Lcinater, 
bounded  N.  hy  Wickk>w,  £.  and  &  by  St  George's  Channel, 
and  W.  by  Waterford,  Kilkenny  and  Carh»w.  The  area  is 
$76,757  acres  or  about  909  sq^  m.  The  ooest-Mne  does  not 
present  any  striking  featmei^  and  owing  to  the  number  of 
sandbanks  navi^tlon  is  dangerous  aesr  the  flhoxew  The  only 
rnleC  of  importance  on  the  east  coast  and  the  on^  safe  harbour 
is  Wexford  Haiboor,  which,  owing  to  a  bar,  is  not  aoceasible  to 
huge  vessels  at  ebb-tide.  The  artificial  harbour  of  Fnsilarr, 
ott^ide  Wexford  Harbour  to  the  south,  was  therefoie  opened  in 
X906.  On  the  south  coaat  the  great  inlet  of  Watcffonl  Hatboor 
separates  the  coun^  from  Waterfbrd  and  Kilkcimy,  and  amoBg 
several  iidets  Bannow  Bay  is  the  largest.  Several  islets  adjoia 
the  coast.  South  from  Ooasfamogoe  Point  an  the  Saltan 
Islends,  and  Goningmoie  and  Coningbcg,  b^on&  the  latter 
of  whkh  is  the  Saltee  lightshipw  South-east  from  Giecnoie 
Poiat  Is  the  Tuskar  Rock. 

The  snxface  of  the  oounty  Is  chieAy  a  aeiics  of  verdant  low 
hiDs,  except  towards  the  northcni  sad  western  boundaries^  An 
elevated  ridge  on  the  iiarth*westexix  bouadaiy  f onus  the  tefmitt^ 
turn  of  the  granitic  range  in  Wickkyw,  and  in  Croi^ian  Kimhris, 
enthebordenof  Wickkyw^riaestoaheightof  x9S5ft.  Onthe 
WBtcm  bolder,  another  lange^  situated  chiefly  in  Carloav 
esteada  from  the  valky  of  the  Sbasy  at  Mewtombany  to  the 
con6uenpe  of  the  Baxrow  with  the  Note  at  New  Seas,  and 
readiea  8409  ft.  in  Blackstalra  Mountain,  and  s6xo  ft.  in  Mount 
Leinater  on  the  border  of  Co.  Caxlow.  In  the  southern  district, 
a  hilly  region,  readiing  in  Forth  Mountain  a  height  of  72$  ft«, 
forms  with  Wexfonl  Harbour  the  northern  boundaxies  of  the 
baronies  of  Forth  and  3a«gy»  a  peninsula  of  flat  and  fcrtate  land. 
The  liver  Slaoey  enters  the  ooonty  at  its  nofth-weHcm  ca- 
txemhy,  and  Hows  sooth-cast  to  Wexford  Hcrix>ux^  Ha  chief 
tribotaiy  Is  the  Baim,  which  flows  sootlnwesttvards  from  the 
berden  of  WIcUow.  The  Barrow  forms  the  western  boundary 
of  the  county  fiom  the  Blackstairs  range  of  moontains  till  iU 
the  Soir  at  Watsaf oed  Haxbew. 
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Geo<0g>.—- The  Leinster  Chain,  with  its  granite  core  and  manpn 
of  mica-schist,  bounds  the  county  on  the  west.  From  this,  Silurian 
ground  stretches  to  the  sea,  like  a  platform  with  a  hummocky 
surface,  numerous  intrusive  and  contemporaneous  felsitic  lavas, 
and  some  dioritcs  occurring  a1on|{  the  strike  in  contuiuatioa  of  the 
Waterford  series.  A  giunite  outher  rises  south-east  ol  EnnisGorthy , 
and  granite,  m  part  gneissic,  forms  Camaore  Pt.  From  near  Cour- 
town  f o  Bannow  Bay.  greenish  slates  like  the  Oldhamian  scries  of 
\\lcfc1oyr  form  a  broad  band,  with  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carbont- 
fierous  Limestone  above  them  near  Wexford.  Silurian  beds  appear 
again  towards  Qtrnaorc.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  much  modified 
by  glacial  drift,  and  by  the  presence  of  sands  and  gravels  of  pre- 
Glacial  and  possibly  late  Pliocene  age.  These  interesting  beds  arc 
used  for  liming  the  fields,  under  the  name  of  "  manure  gravels,"  on 
account  of  the  fossil  shells  that  they  contain. 

Industries. — The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  a  cold  stiff  day  resting 
on  clay-slate.  The  interior  and  western  districts  are  much  inferior 
to  those  round  the  coasts.  In  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Forth 
and  BaiiEy  the  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial  mould  mixed  with  coralline 
sandstone  and  limestone.  The  peninsula  of  Hookhead,  owing  to 
the  limestone  formation,  is  specially  fruitful.  In  the  western  districts 
of  the  county  there  are  large  tracts  of  turf  and  peat-moss.  The 
acreage  under  pasture  is  a  little  over  twice  that  of  tillage,  and 
figures  show  a  fair  maintenance  of  the  principal  crops,  barley,  of 
which  the  county  produces  more  than  any  other  Irish  ooonty, 
oats,  potatoes  and  turnips.  The  noiabers  also  of  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs  and  poultry  arc  large  and  increasing,  or  well  maintained. 
Except  in  the  town  of  Wexford  the  manufactures  and  trade  are  of 
snialf  importance.  The  town  of  Wexford  is  the  headquarters  of  sea 
and  salmon  fishing  districts,  and  there  are  a  few  nshing  villages 
on  the  inlets  of  the  south  coast. 

The  main  line  of  the  Dubiin  &  South-Eastem  railway  enters  the 
county  from  N.E.,  and  runs  to  Wexford  by  way  of  Enniscorthy, 
with  a  branch  W.  to  New  Rdss,  from  Macmine  Junction.  Con- 
necting with  this  line  at  Palace  East,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Southern 
&  Western  joins  the  Kilkenny  9l  Kildare  line  at  Bagenalstown, 
county  Carlow.  This  company  also  owns  the  lines  from  Rosslare 
harbour  to  Wexford  and  across  the  southern  part  of  the  county  to 
Waterford.  There  is  water  communication  for  barges  by  the  Slancy 
to  Enniscorthy;  bv  the  Barrow  for  larger  vessels  to  New  Ross,  and 
by  tfeis  river  and  the  Grand  Caoal  for  baygea  to  Dublin. 

Populaticn  and  Admmstratum.^^Tbs  population  decreases 
(it 2^5  in  1891;  104,104  in  1901),  but  this  decrease  and  the 
emigration  returns  are  less  seriotis  than  the  average  of  Irish 
counties.  Of  the  total  about  91%  axe  Roman  Catholics,  and 
ibont  83%  form  the  rural  population.  The  principal  towns 
«ro  Wexford  (pop.  ix,x68),  New  Ross  (5847),  Enniscorthy 
(5458)  and  Gorey  (2178).  Newtownbarry,  findy  situated  on 
the  Slaney  bdow  the  outliers  of  Mount  Leinster,  is  a  lesser 
market  town.  To  the  Irish  pailiament,  until  the  Union  of  1800, 
the  county  returned  two  members,  and  the  boroughs  of  Bannow, 
Clonmines,  Enniscorthy,  Fethard,  Gorey,  New  Roas,  Taghmon 
jind  Wexford  two  cadi.  By  the  Redistribution  iict  of  1885 
Wexford,  which  had  returned  two  members  since  1800,  was 
divided  into  two  parliamentary  divisions,  North  and  South,  each 
returning  one  member,  the  borough  of  Wexford,  which  formerly 
tetumed  one  member,  and  the  portion  of  the  borough  of  New 
Ross  within  the  county,  being  merged  m  the  South  Division.  The 
county  isdivided  into  ten  baronies.  It  is  in  the  Protestant  diocese 
of  Dublm,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  <fioceaes  of  Dublin,  Ferns,  and 
Kildare  and  Ldghlin.  Assizes  are  hdd  at  Wexford,  and  quarter 
sessions  at  Enniscorthy,  Gorey,  Kev  Ross  and  Wexford. 

History  and  AniiqtdtUs.^-'Tht  northern  portion  of  Wexford 
was  included  in  Hy  Kimdagky  the  peculiar  territory  of  the 
MacmozTotighs,  overbrds  of  Leinster,  who  had  thdr  chief 
residence  at  Ferns.  Dermod  Maemorrough,  having  been  de^ 
posed  from  the  kingdom  of  Lender,  asked  hdp  of  Henry  II., 
king  bf  England,  who  authoorized  him  to  raise  forces  in  Enghmd 
for  the  assertion  of  his  daim.  He  secured  the  aid  of  Stnmg^iow 
by  promismg  him  the  hand  of  Eva,  and  in  addition  obtained 
assistance  from  Robert  Fitastephen  and  Maurice  Fttzgeiald  of 
Wales.  On  the  xst  of  May  X 169  Fitxstephen  landed  at  Bagettbon 
on  the  south  side  of  Fethard,  and  after  four  days'  siege  captured 
the  town  of  Wexford  fnam  its  Daiuah  inhabitanta.  After  thii 
Dermod  granted  the  territory  of  Wexford  to  Fittttephen  and 
Fltagerald  and  then:  heirs  for  ever.  Macmorroogh  having  died 
in  X  X79,  Strongbow  became  lord  of  Leioster.  At  first  Henry  H* 
retained  Wexford  in  hia  own  poasessioni  but  in  1174  bo  cora« 
csitted  it  to  Stpongbow.  The  barony  of  Forth  is  almost  entirely 
peopled  by  the  detoendaata  of  those  who  mocompBakd.  Hmm 


English  expeditions.    Wcxfozd  was  one  of  the  twelve  cotmtfefe 

mto  which  the  conquered  territory  in  Ireland  is  generally  stated 

to  have  been  divided  by  King  John,  and  formed  part  of  tlie 

possessions  of  William  Mardial,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had 

mamed  Strongbow's  daughter     Through  the  female  hue  it 

ultimately  passed  to  John  Talbot,  eari  of  Shrew^xiry,  who  in 

1446  was  made  eari  of  Waterford  and  baron  of  Dungarvan.   In 

X474  George  Talbot  was  seneschal  of  the  liberty  of  Wexford. 

The  district  was  actively  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  164X; 

and  during  the  Cromwellian  campaiyi  the  town  of  Wexford 

was  carried  l^  storm  on  the  9th  of  October  1649,  and  a  week 

hiter  the  garrison  at  New  Ross  8urrendcred->a  "  seasonable 

mercy,"  according  to  Cromwell,  as  giving  him  an  **  opportunity 

towards  Monster."    Wexford  waa  the  chief  seat  of  tlw  rebellion 

of  1798,  the  leaders  there  being  the  priests. 

Evidences  of  tlie  Danish  occupation  are  seen  in  the  numerous 
raths,  or  encampments,  especially  at.Dunbrody,  Enniacorthy  and 
New  Ross.  Among  the  monastic  ruins  special  mention  may  be  soade 
of  Dunbrod  Y  abbey,  of  great  extent,  founded  about  1 178  for  Cistercian 
monks  by  Hervc^r  de  Montmorencyr,  marshal  of  Heiuy  II.;  Tintem 
abbey,  founded  in  laoo  by  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  peopled  by  monks  from  Tintem  abbey  in  Monmouthshire;  the 
abbey  of  St  Sepulchre,  Wexford,  founded  shortly  after  the  invasion 
by  the  Roches,  lords  of  Fermoy;  Ferns  abbey,  founded  by  Dermod 
Maemorrough  (with  other  remains  including  the  modernized  cathe- 
dral of  a  former  aoe,  and  ruins  of  a  church) ;  and  the  abbey  of  New 
Rocs,  founded  by  St  Alban  in  the  6th  century.  There  are  a  con- 
siderable nunibcr  of  old  castles,  including  Ferns,  dismantled  by  the 
pariiamentary  forces  undM*  Sir  diaries  Coote  in  1641,  and  oceuwrng 
the  site  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Macmorrooghs;  the  massive  pile  01 
Enniscorthy,  founded  by  Raymond  le  Gros;  Carrick  Castle,  near 
WcxCord.  the  first  built  by  the  English;  and  the  fort  of  Duncaaaon. 

WEXFORD,  a  seaport,  4narket  town  and  municipal  borough, 
and  the  county  town  of  Co.  Wexford,  Ireland,  finely  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Slaney,  where  it  discharges  into  Wexford 
Harbour,  on  the  Dublin  &  South-Eastem  railway,  92!  m.  S. 
of  Dublin.  Pop.  (1901)  ii,x68.  Wexford  Harbour,  formed  by 
the  estuary  of  the  Slaney,  is  about  5  m.  from  N.  to  S.  and  about 
4  from  E.  to  W.  There  are  quays  attending  neariy  900  srds., 
and  the  harbour  affords  good  accommodation  for  shipping,  but 
its  advantages  are  in  great  part  lost  by  a  bar  at  its  mouth  pre- 
venting the  entrance  of  vessels  dra^ving  more  than  12  it.  An 
artificial  harbour  was  therefore  opened  at  Rosslare  in  1906, 
outside  the  southern  part  of  the  promontory  closing  in  the 
harbour,  and  this  is  connected  with  Wexford  by  a  railway 
<8}  m.)  owned  by  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  Company, 
and  is  served  by  the  passenger  steamers  of  the  Great  Western 
railway  of  England  from  FishguardL  The  town  of  Wexford 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  extremely  narrow  streets,  of 
picturesque  appearance,  but  inconvenient  to  traffic.  Some 
remains  exist  of  the  old  walls  and  flanking  towers.  The  Pro- 
testant church,  near  the  ruina  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  St  Sepulchra 
or  Selsker,  is  said  to  occupy  the  spot  where  the  treaty  was 
signed  between  the  Irish  and  the  J^igtish  invaders  in  x  X69.  The 
principal  modem  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  o>Qrt>>hou9e, 
barracks,  occupying  the  site  of  the  andent  caiole,  St  Peter's 
College  for  the  education  of  Catholic  clergy,  with  a  striking 
chapel  by  A.  W.  Pugin,  and  a  number  of  convents.  At  Carrick, 
9  m.  W.,  the  An^b-Normaas  erected  their  first  castle,  and 
opposite  this,  across  the  river,  Is  a  nsodcn  tound  tower  com* 
fiiemoratiag  the  men  of  Wexford  Who  died  in  the  Crimean  Wlar. 
The  principal  exports  are  agricultural  produce,  live  ttock  and 
wliiaky^  SlUt>boildxng  is  carried  on,  and  also  tanning^  malting, 
brewing,  iron-founding,  distilling  and  the  manufactui*  of 
artificial  mamxre,  flour,  agricuhund  implenmits,  «adrfQ|Mi  and 
twine.  Wexford  is  the  headqoaixlers  oCi 
districts.  Under  the  Local 
it*  retains  its  mayor  and 

Wexford  was  boo  of ! 
been  taken  by  EiCssliDWh^l  i 
weU  besieged  Itti 
1690.   Ixt< 
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Bf  Jtncs  I.  it  wu  !ii  1608  made  «  frM  borMgh  cotpont;  by 
the  title  of  "  the  town  and  free  borough  corporate  of  Wadord.** 
It  returned  tiro  members  to  pariiament  from  1574  tiD  the  Unhm, 
when  they  were  reduced  to  one.  In  1885  ft  was  induded  in  the 
Kwith  di^iiion  of  the  county. 

WBTBBIDOB,  an  urban  district  in  the  Cheitsey  parliamentary 
dENrUon  <rf  Surrey,  Enghnd;  19  m.  W.S.W  from  London  by 
the  London  fr  South- Western  railway.  Pop.  (tpoi)  $399.  It 
Kea  in  the  flat  valley  of  the  river  Wey,  i  m.  above  its  junction 
with  the  Thames.  The  river  is  locked  up  to  GodiJmin^,  and 
navigation  u  assisted  by  cuts.  Weybridge  has  grown  in  modem 
times  out  of  a  village  into  a  residential  town.  The  church  of 
St  James  is  modem  but  contains  numerous  ancient  memoriab, 
and  one  by  Sir  F.  Chantrey  for  the  duchess  of  York  (d.  1820), 
dani^ter  of  Frederick  William  II.  of  Pnissia,  to  whose  memory 
there  is  also  a  column  on  Weybiidge  Green.  Tho  summit  of 
tins  column  is  that  which  formerly  stood  at  Seven  Dials,  London. 
The  Roman  Catliolic  chapel  of  St  Charles  Borromeo  was  the 
burial-place  ei  Louis  Philippe,  ex^king  of  the  French  (d.  1850), 
who  resided  at  Claremont  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Ebher,  his 
queen  and  other  members  of  hb  family,  but  their  bodies  were 
aubacqucntly  removed  to  Dreux  in  Normandy  To  the  east 
of  Weybridge  Bes  Henry  VIIL's  park  of  Oatlands  (see  Waltom- 
ON-l^una).  In  1907  the  Brooklands  racing  tradi  for  motor- 
can  was  opened  near  Weybrkfge.  It  has  a  circuit  of  2)i  m. 
Toond  the  inner  edge,  and  including  the  straight  finishing  track 
Ss  3|m.  in  total  length,  its  maximum  width  is  100  ft.,  and  at  the 
curves  it  is  banked  up  to  a  maximum  height  of  28  fL  8  in. 

WITDBH,  ROOIBR  VAH  DER  {onginaOy  Rocn  he  ia 
Pastuke]'  (c.  1400-1464),  Flemish  painter,  was  bora  in  Toumai, 
and  there  apprenticed  in  1437  to  RoRert  Campm  He  became 
a  gQd  master  in  1432  and  ia  X43S  removed  to  Brussels,  where 
he  was  shortly  after  appointed  town  painter  His  four  historical 
works  in  the  H6tel  de  Vilie  have  perished,  but  three  tapestries 
In  the  Bern  museum  are  traditionally  based  on  their  designs. 
In  1449  Rogier  went  to  Italy,  visiting  Rome,  Ferran  (where 
he  painted  two  pictures  for  Lionel  d'Este),  Mihm  and  probably 
Florence.  On  returning  (1450)  be  executed  for  Pierre  Bladelin 
the  '*  Magi "  triptych,  now  in  the  Berlm  Gallery,  and  (r435)  an 
altarpiece  for  the  abbot  of  Cambrai,  which  has  been  identified  with 
a  triptych  in  the  Prado  Gallery  representing  the  "  Cradfixion," 
"  Expdsion  from  Paradise  "  and  "  Last  Judgment."  Van  der 
Wcyden*s  style,  which  was  in  no  way  modified  by  his  Itah'an 
journey,  is  somewhat  dry  and  severe  as  compared  with  the  painting 
of  the  Van  Eycks,  whose  pupil  Vasan  erroneously  supposed  him  to 
be;  his  colour  is  less  rich  than  theiis,  his  brush-work  more 
laboured,  and  he  entirely  lacks  their  sense  of  atmosphere.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cared  more  for  dramatic  expression,  porticulariy 
of  a  tragic  kind,  and  his  pictures  have  a  decfdy  religious  inten- 
tion. Comparatively  few  works  are  attributed  with  certainty  to 
this  painter,  chief  among  such  are  two  altaipieces  at  Berlin, 
besides  that  mentioned  above,  "The  Joys  and  Sorrows  of 
Maiy,"  and  "  Life  of  St  John  the  Baptist,"  a  "  Deposition  " 


and    '*  Crucifixion "    in 
another  ("  Annunciation, 


the    Escorial,    the  Prado  triptych, 
*  Adoration  "  and  "  Presentation  ") 


at  Munich;  a  "  Madonna  "  and  a  **  St  John  the  Baptist "  at 
Frankfort.  The  "  Seven  Sacraments  "  altarpiece  at  Antwerp 
is  almost  certainly  his.  likewise  the  "  Deposition  "  in  the  Uffizi, 
the  triptych  of  the  Beaune  hospital,  and  the  "Seven  Sorrows" 
at  Brmsds.  Two  pictures  of  St  Luke  palndng  the  Virghi,  at 
Brussels  and  St  Petersburg  respectively,  are  attributed  to  ^am. 
None  of  these  Is  signed  or  dated.  Van  der  Weyden  attracted 
naiiy  foreigners,  notably  Martm  Schongauer,  to  his  studio,  and 
one  of  the  mam  influences  m  the  northern  art  of  the 
ijplBlury.  He  died  at  Brussels  hi  1464.  His  descendant. 
VAK  DEK  W£YDEN  the  younger,  b  known  to  have 
the  Antwerp  ffld  in  rssS,  but  no  work  of  his  has  yet 
•Alifbctorily  authenticated. 

mrwtmdfr  Weyden  und  Kogtr  soa  Bhiffc  (Strais- 


WIYUBt  T  MWOUV,  VAUWAMO^  UuqiMm  dt  Teneiife 
(r839-  ),  Spanish  soldier,  was  bom  at  Palma  de  Majorca. 
His  family  were  originaHy  Pnuiians,  and  served  in  the  Spaaiib 
army  for  several  genaatlona.  He  entered  at  sixteen  the  military 
coUqse  of  infantry  at  Toledo,  and,  when  he  attained  the  raift 
of  lieutenant,  passed  into  the  staff  ool]ege»  from  which  he  came 
out  as  the  heawd  of  hii  clasa.  Two  ytara  afterwards  be  became 
captain,  and  was  sent  to  Cuba  at  Us  own  rei|tt«8t.  He  dfttti^ 
gidshed  himself  in  the  expedition  to  Santo  DomiagD  ia  many 


wrondy  identified  with  a  painter  called 
da  Bniggia. 


fights,  and  especially  in  a  daring  reconnahstanoe  mih  few  men 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  lines,  for  which  he  got  the  cross 
with  laurds  of  San  Fernando.  Fkom  1868  to  1872  he  served 
also  brilliantly  against  the  Cohan  rebds,  and  oomuandod  a 
corps  of  volunteers  specially  raised  for  him  in  Havana.  He 
returned  to  Spain  m  1873  as  brigadier-general,  and  took  an 
active  part  against  the  Cariists  in  the  esslem  provinces  of  the 
PenbisuU  in  1875  and  1876,  for  which  he  was  nused  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  diWsion.  Then  he  was  dected  senator  and  given 
the  title  of  marquess  of  Tenerife.  He  held  the  post  of  captainv 
general  in  the  Canary  Isles  from  1878  to  1883,  and  In  the  Balearic 
Isles  afterwards.  In  1888  he  was  sent  out  as  captaii^^encnl 
to  the  Philippines,  where  he  dealt  very  sternly  with  the  native 
rebds  of  the  Cardines,  of  Mindanao  and  other  provinces.  On 
his  return  to  Spain  in  1892  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
first  of  the  6th  Army  Corps  in  the  Basque  Provinces  and  Navarre, 
where  he  soon  qudled  agitations,  ami  then  as  oaptaiA-geocral 
at  Barcelona,  where  he  remained  until  January  1896.  I9 
Catalonia,  with  a  state  of  siege,  he  made  Mmsdf  the  terror  <rf 
the  anarchists  and  sodaUsts.  After  Marshal  Campos  had  failed 
to  pacify  Cuba,  the  Conservative  government  of  Canovas  dd 
Castillo  sent  out  Weyler,  and  this  selection  met  the  approval 
of  most  Spaniards,  who  thought  him  the  proper  man  to  crush 
the  rebellion.  Weyler  attempted  to  do  this  by  a  policy  of 
inexorable  repression,  which  rabed  a  storm  of  indignation,  and 
led  to  a  demand  from  America  for  his  recall.  This  recall  waa 
granted  by  the  Liberal  government  of  Sagasta,  but  Weyler 
afterwards  asserted  that,  had  he  been  left  alone,  he  would  have 
stamped  out  the  rebdlion  in  six  months.  After  his  return  to 
Spain  his  reputation  as  a  strong  and  ambitlots  soldier  made 
him  one  of  those  who  in  case  of  any  constitutional  disturbance 
might  be  expected  to  play  an  important  rAIe,  and  his  political 
position  was  nationally  affected  by  this  consideration,  his 
appointment  in  1900  as  captain-general  of  Madnd  resulted 
indeed  in  more  than  one  ministeiial  crisis.  He  was  ndnister  of 
war  for  a  short  time  at  the  end  of  1901,  and  again  in  1905.  At 
the  end  of  Ortober  1909  he  was  appointed  captain-general  at 
Barcelona,  where  the  disturbances  connected  with  the  execution 
of  Francisco  Ferrer  were  quelled  by  him  without  bloodshed. 

WBTMAlf,  STAHtBT  JOHN  (1855-  )i  English  novefist, 
was  bora  at  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  on  the  7th  of  August  1855, 
the  son  of  a  solicitor.  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  Sdiool, 
and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  took  hb  degree  in  modem 
history  in  1877,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple 
in  x88x,  joining  the  Oxford  circuit.  He  had  been  practlring  as  a 
barrister  for  dght  yean  when  he  made  his  rqmtation  as  a 
novelist  by  a  series  of  romances  dealing  with  French  hUtory* 
The  House  of  the  WolJ  (1889),  A  GenOemam  of  France  (1893), 
Under  tke  Rett  Robe  (1894),  Memoirs  of  a  Utntster  of  Fttmt 
(r89s),  &c.  Among  his  later  novels  were.  Skremsbwy  (r897), 
Tke  Castle  Tim  (1898),  Soplna  (1900)4  Comit  Hannibal  (190T), 
In  King's  Byways  (1902),  Tke  Long  Jfigkl  (1903),  Tke  Abbess 
«/ Kfoyr  (1904),  Starvecrom  Farm  (r905),  Ckipptnge  {1706) 

WBTHOIITH,  a  township  of  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  on  Weymouth  harbour,  a  part  of  Boston  Bay,  9  m.  S.E. 
<rf  Boston,  between  Quincy  and  Braintree  (to  the  W)  and 
Kngham  to  the  E.  Pop.  (1890)  xo,866,  (1900)  11,324  (184$ 
foreign-bora) ;  (r 905,  state  census)  1 1 ,^s ,  (19x0)  xs,895.  Area, 
X9  sq.  m.  Weymouth  is  served  by  the  New  Vorit,  New  Haven 
ft  Hartford  raOway,  and  is  connected  wttb  Boston,  Quincy, 
Braintree,  Hingfaam,  Nantasket  and  Rockland  by  electric 
lines.  In  the  township  there  are  several  villages,  including 
Weymouth,  North  Weymouth.  East  Weymouth  and  South 
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Weymoutb,  aad  the  sOMller  vObges  of  W«yxBOQth  Centre, 
Weyxnotttli  Hdj^ts,  Lovell's  Comer,  Nash's  Comer  and  Old 
Spam,  and  them  are  also  four  islands,  Round,  Grape,  Slate  and 
Sheep.  The  mainland  itself  is  largely  a  peninsula  lying  between 
the  Wejrmouth  Fore  river  and  the  Weymouth  Back  river,  to 
the  west  and  east  respectively.  The  stuiace  oC  the  country  is 
rough:  Great  Hill  (at  one  of  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  peninsula) 
is  about  X40  ft.  above  the  rivers.  In  the  township  are  the  Fogg 
library  (xflgS,  in  SoutJh  Weymouth)  founded  by  a  bequest 
of  Jdm  S.  Fogg;  and  the  Tufts  Library  (1879,  in  Weymouth 
vilhige),  endowed  by  Quincy  Tufts  and  his  sister  Susan  Tufts^ 
In  1905  the  township's  factory  products  were  valued  at 
S4>94Xt9$Si  of  which  $3,588,2x3,  or  52-6%  of  the  total,  was 
the  value  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  township  owns  and  operates 
its  water  works;  the  water  supply  is  obtained  from  Weymouth 
Great  Pond  in  the  village  of  South  Weymouth.  Weymouth  was 
first  settled  in  1623  by  Robert  Gorges.  It  was  known  first  as 
the  Plantation  of  Weasaguscus  or  Wessagusset,  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  township  in  1635,  and  its  boundaries  .lutve  been  prac- 
tically unchanged  since  1637,  when  Round  and  Grape  islands 
were  granted  to  Weymouth. 

See  C.  F  Adams.  Jr.*  **  Weasasfusset  and  Weymouth  **  in  No.  3 
^1905)  of  the  Publications  of  the  Weymouth  Hiitorical  Society 
(organized  in  1879  and  incorporated  in  1886).  and  D.  H.  Hurd, 
History  of  Norfolk  County  (Boston,  1884). 

WETMOUTH  and  MBLCOMBB  REGIS,  a  seaport,  watering- 
place,  market  town  and  municipal  borou£^  in  the  Southem  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  149  m.  S.W.  by  W. 
from  London,  on  the  London  &  South-Westem  and  Great 
Western  railways.  PqfK  (1891)  x6,ioo;  (1901)  19,843.  It  is 
formed  of  Weymouth,  a  fishing  town  and  seaport  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Wey,  and  Melcombe  Regis  on  the  north-east  of  the 
river,  the  two  towns  being  contiguous.  The  situation  on  Wey- 
mouth Bay,  which  is  enclosed  to  the  south  by  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
and  north  by  the  eastward  trend  of  the  coast,  is  picturesque. 
An  eH>luiade  about  x  m.  in  length  fronts  the  sea.  To  the  south 
of  the  esfJanade  is  a  pier  of  stone  on  wooden  piles,  and  the 
Alexandra  and  other  public  gardens  are  attractive.  The  harbour 
lies  between  the  pier  on  the  north  and  the  spur  of  land  called 
the  Nothe  on  the  south,  and  is  prot«:ted  by  a  concrete  wall 
eitending  500  ft.  northward  from  the  Nothe.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  old  town-hall,  the  market  house,  the  guildhall, 
the  Royal  Dorset  Yacht  Clubhouse,  the  theatre,  the  Royal  Victoria 
Jubilee  Hall,  the  Wejrmouth  and  Dorset  eye  infirmary,  the 
Weymouth  royal  hospital  and  dispensary  and  the  barracks. 
Of  the  numerous  churches  none  dates  from  before  the  19th 
century.  Opposite  the  Royal  Terrace  is  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Geoiie  III.,  erected  in  1809  in  commemoration  of  his  jubilee. 
A  mile  S.W.  of  Weymouth  is  Sandsfoot  Castle,  a  fort  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  protection  of  the  shipping.  The  principal 
exports  are  Portland  stone,  bricks  and  tiles  and  provisions,  and 
the  imports  are  coal,  timber,  garden  and  dairy  produce  and 
wine.  Ship  and  boat  building,  rope  and  sul  making,  and  brewuig 
are  carxied  on.  The  Great  Western  railway  company  maintains 
a  regular  service  of  passenger  steamers  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
The  municipal  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  24 
councillors.    Area,  1299  acres. 

Although  its  convenient  harbour  was  probably  used  before 
Saxon  times,  and  bronze  weapons  &nd  Roman  interments  have 
been  found,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Weymouth  {JVoiff^^ 
Waymulh)  was  a  place  of  early  settlement.  The  first  mention 
of  "  that  place  called  Weymouth"  occurs  in  a  charter  of  King 
iEthelred  (866-871),  while  it  is  again  spoken  of  in  n  chatter 
of  King  iCihelstan  (895-940).  Edward  the  Confessor  gave  the 
manor  to  the  church  of  Winchester  in  xo4a,  and  it  remained 
with  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Swithin  nntil  the  X3th  century, 
when  it  passed  by  exchange  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gbuccster, 
thou^  the  vassals  of  the  prior  and  xonvent  remained  exempt 
from  dues  and  tronage  in  the  port.  Coming  by  marriage  into 
the  hands  of  the  earU  of  March  and  Plantagenets,  the  manor 
wat  finally  vested  in  the  crown.  The  first  charter  was  that 
granted  by  the  prior  and  convent  in  12^2^  by  which  Weymouth 


wM  made  a  free  borough  and  port  for  all  merchants,  the  buRpeasci 
holding  their  burgages  by  the  same  customs  as  those  of  Forts- 
mouth  and  Southampton.  The  demand  of  six  ships  from  the 
town  by  the  king  in  X334  shows  its  importance  in  the  X4th 
century,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a  mayor  until  X467.  It  is 
probable  that  the  town  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  though  in  1404  the 
men  of  Weymouth  were  victorious  over  a  party  which  landed 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Early  in  the  i6th  century  the  commercial 
rivalry  between  Weymouth  and  the  nei^bouring  borough  of 
Melcombe  came  to  a  height.  Melcombe  bad  received  a  charter 
from  Edward  I.  in  xa8o  granting  to  its  burgesses  haU  the  port 
and  privileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  London, 
Edward  II.  in  1307-X3Q8  granted  that  its  men  might  elect  for 
themselves  two  bailiffs.  The  date  of  the  giant  of  the  town  at 
an  annual  fee-farm  of  8  marks  is  tmcertain,  but  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  destmction 
wrought  by  the  king's  enemies  on  the  town,  with  the  result  that 
the  fee-farm  was  reduced  to  aos.  The  continual  dilutes 
between  the  two  boroughs  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  of  union 
in  XS7X,  the  new  borough  being  incorporated  under  the  tUle 
of  the  "  Mayor,  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses"  by  James  I.  in  x6i6; 
further  charters  were  granted  by  Charles  II.  and  George  IL 
Melcombe  Regis  first  returned  two  members  to  parliunent 
in  X307,  and  Weymouth  in  1319,  four  members  being  returned 
by  the  united  boroughs  tmtil  X833,  when  the  representation  was 
reduced  to  two  and  ceased  in  1885.  The  medieval  fairs  are  no 
longer  held.  As  early  as  x  293  trade  was  carried  on  with  Bayonne, 
and  six  years  later  a  receiver  of  customs  on  wool  and  wod-feUs 
is  mentioned  at  Weymouth,  while  wine  was  imported  from 
Aquitaine.  In  x  586  suganas  mentioned  as  an  import,  and  in  X646 
deal  boards  were  brought  here  from  Hamburg.  The  town 
suffered  severely  during  the  Civil  War,  being  ganisoned  by  the 
parliamentary  troops  in  X642,  taken  by  the  earl  of  Carnarvon 
in  1643,  and  surrendered  in  the  following  year.  The  town  is 
described  as  "  but  little  "  in  X733,  but  a  few  years  afterwards 
it  gained  a  reputation  as  a  watering-place,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  built  a  house  here;  George  III.  and  the  royal  family 
in  X789  paid  Wejrmouth  the  first  of  a  series  of  visits  whic^ 
further  ensured  its  popularity. 

See  H.  J.  Moule.  DeseripHae  CaUOogm  of  Om  Chartert,  J/iimtff 
Books,  and  other  Documents  ef  Ike  Borough  of  Weymouth  and  Mdcomo 
Refis,  A.D.  I2S0  to  i860  (Weymouth,  1883);  John  Hutchins,  Historif 
and  Antiquities  ef  the  County  of  porset  (3rd  ed.,  Westminster,  i860;. 

WHALE,  the  English  name  applied  to  aH  the  larger  and  some 
of  the  smaller  representatives  of  the  order  Cetacea  {q.t.). 
Although  by  their,  mode  of  life  far  removed  from  dose  observa- 
tion, whales  are  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  and 
wonderiul  of  all  creatures;  and  there  is  much  in  their  stracture 
and  habits  worthy  of  study..  One  of  the  first  lessons  a  study  of 
these  animals  affords  is  that,  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  what 
a  creature  really  is,  from  what  others  it  is  descended,  and  to 
which  it  is  related,  the  outward  appearance  affords  little  clue, 
and  we  must  go  deep  below  the  surface  to  find  the  essential 
characteristics  of  its  nature.  There  was  once,  and  may  be  stiU, 
an  idea  that  a  whale  is  a  fish.  To  realize  the  fallacy  of  this  notion 
we  have  only  to  conrider  what  a  fish  really  is,  what  under  all 
the  diversities  of  form,  size  and  colour  there  is  common  to  afl 
fishes,  and  we  see  that  in  everything  which  characteriz«  a  true 
fish  and  separates  if  from  other  classes,  as  reptiles,  birds  and 
mammals,  the  whale  resembles  the  hist  and  differs  froai 
fish.  It  is  as  essentially  a  mammal  as  a  cow  or  a  he 
simply  resembles  a  fish  externally  because  it  is  adi 
the  same  element,  but  it  is  no  more  on 
than  is  a  bat  (because  adapted  to  passa ; 
on  the  wing)  nearly  related  to  a  bhrd. 
stracture  d  a  whale  we  see  the  xeatHj 
and  reacring  upon  each  other— Qiij ' 
t3rpe,  or  rather  to  fundamj^ntalv 
and,  on  the  other,  adaptoj^^ 
under  which  it  fivekjg[^ 
fitted.    The  exMjHfP^ 
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Flo.  i.—Vx  CianlaBd  at  Aicdc  Right  Whik  [IManu  Mjntia 
nuteriBl,  tb«  "  btubber,"  i  d(SM  kind  o[  bt  pUod  JramodiMdjr 
brouth  Ibc  >Ui.    Tbe  forc-Umla,  tbongh  functloiully  rcdoctd 


cvcB  of  hiod-kgs  SI 


nmslat  b  perfect  icttM.BlEilltlw  whcitB  of. IhtMcmt.  Ttta 
mcdvuicB]  perfection  of  the  armi^emcnt  to  compktiid  by  the 
fie<.t  dcvelopmcat  ol  the  lower  lip,  which  tbct  Uidy  above 
tbt  jta-boiu  ud  preventi  th*  kac  •ksdec,  d«iibk  ad*  of  the 
whilcboiic  liom  bdag  curied  odtirudi  bjr  the  nnh  of  mter 

doHire  of  tlie  >>m  ud  ruiiug  b(  Uic  tongue. 
ff,  jv  ippinri  hjfhiy  imbaUe.  th 

" -1  Boiac  Strait  hdnnn  u  tl 

pohf .  ThDUfh  found  in  the 

_  .  »  Hty-Sffli  pantld. 

wbidi  !■  ftbout  tht  fwtliat  ■ouebmi  mciit  of  the  winter 
i«.  wblle  in  the  Sb  of  Oklwlik  in  loulbEm  limit  ii  about 
ibe  luinde  of  M*."  "  Evtiytliinj  lendi  to  prove," 
Saianaa  ayi,  "  ibu  BJama  myMalti  U  truly  u  '  ice 
white.'  for  amoiii  the  icUlcRi]  Bon,  or  about  the  botden 

jj  the  ice-Sdde  or  burim,  li  In  home  and  feedint-groond. 

'It  it  tme  that  thoe  animali  an  punued  la  the  open  wr— 
diiiiaf  IheiBi *"  '—• ' ■— " — " " — 


pohf.  Thoufbfoi 

and  paaiof  freely 

far  Boulh  a«  Cape  Farewdl; 


Ewbat  farther. 


able  10  rewi  it 


K  pTBcnt  irtlde  altenttw  b  directed  only  to  what  may 
be  regaided  as  the  typical  whala.     Of  these  the  CteenlaDd 
or  Arctk  ti|^t  irhale  (Balnma  tuyjlfeedii)  altaini,  when  full 
groim,  a  length  of  ftom  45  ">  S"  "-   I"  "^  f«™«  (^S-  ■>  •" 
tbe  peculiariliefl  which  distingi^sh  the  bead  and  mouTh  of  the 
whales  (torn  IhoM  of  other  raamniall  have  attained  Ibeii  greatest 
derelofHiKiit   1^  head  b  rf  enotmoio  OM.  exceeding  ooe^hird 
the  whole  kogth  of  Ibe  crealnre.    The  cavity  of  the  sButh  li 
utoally  lURCT  than  that  of  the  body,  tboiu  and  abdomen 
logether.    The  upper  Jaw  i>  very  naiTow,  but  greatly  atdied 
bom  before  back««d»,  to  incmie  the  height  of  the  <avity  and 
alow  f«  the  greet  length  ol  the  whaJebme-blades;  the  eMnuou 
laEcnl  halvei  of  the  lower  Jaw  are  widdf  lefianled  poMoknly, 
and  have  a  fntther  outward  iwetp  belore  they  melt  at  the 
■ymphy^  io  front,  giving  the  floor  of  Ibe  mouth  the  ti«me  of 
■a  iramene  qioon.    The  whaleboDe-bUds  attain  Ibe  number 
of  jSa  at  aiHC  on  each  tide,  aad  tbote  Ib  Ibe  middle  of  Ihe  Miiei 
haw  a  lei«th  of  10  or  somelima  n  ft.     They  are  black  in 
oolour,  fine  and  highly  tiauic  In  tenure,  and  tray  out  at  the 
bus-  edge  and  ends  into  long,  delicate,  soft,  almoat  ulky,  bat 
tou;^  baira.    The  remaitable  development  of  ibe  month 
and  of  Ibe  itiucttite*  in  conJjejioB  with  il,  which  di»- 
tingubhei  the  right  whale  from  all  ill  aUiea,  ii  entirely  in 
relation  to  the  natnn  ol  its  food.     By  this  apparalu* 
Ibe  ereiture  is  enabled  to  avail  itself  of  the  mtantei 
but  faffhiy  nutriliiua  crusUceana  and  irterepodi  which 
■wacm  in  ImneaMfhoals  in'  Ihe  seal  it  frequentt,    The 
line  nDOIb  enables  it  to  lake  in  at  one  time  a  lullkleBt  1 
f  water  filled   with  theic  «aal!  oigankmi, 

■ttnctore  of  Ihe  whale-        Fid.  a.— The  Black 

itiainer   or  haii-iieve    by  _   .     _ 

It.^'ka  dmlu<  oil.    If  Iha  whalebODO 


">-  si  thi3r  baiagcUandaDuihof  when  winter  iseAclds  an 
oodBooally  met  with."  ThcoccurrtnnectftluBi(ieaes,tliAeiijrc«oo 
■he  DricUi  or  any  European  coast  Ii  unlikely,  as  when  ^Ive  and  In. 
bcattfa  the  soolhera  Dmit  of  Its  ranee  bi  die  Nonfa  Sea  la  from  de 


r  Its  rsBge  bi  die  Nonk  Sea  is  from  t 
M*  nTIu.  elar^  Ihe  aoMh  a(  Icdai 
£bci  at  a  phnioal  chin  will  show  ih 

■        UwWbowldhcaraifisablca 
'  To  tins  imptob- 


„ leltlag  southwaids  wl 

aninul  or  a  Boatuii  canaie  to  the  BriliiA 

ability  may  be  added  the  fact  that  no  uthenii 
Rairltd  c<  tha^^ra  (-  ' — -"" 

iSct  be  lasb  to  di»y  the  pnttibililTd  Ibe  Cneolaod 


^'STb^ 


Tte  blick  wbale  or  walhem  itfrt  wbafc  (B.  mutrafii)  »- 
semblis  the  pre^dnig  in  the  absence  of  a  donal  Sn  and  of 
longitudina!  futrowi  tn  the  skin  of  the  throat  and  diest,  bat 
dfflera  in  that  it  posaesxa  1  DnaDei  head  Id  preportiim  to  it* 
body,  shorter  whalebone,  1  diffennt-ihaped  contour  of  the  upper 
inar^n  of  Ihe  lower  lip,  and  a  greater  onmber  of  vertebne. 
This  type  inhabits  the  lempetatt  seas  of  both  southern  and 
norlbeni  hcmiEphele*  and  is  divided  iDlo  several  specie!  accord- 
ing to  thdr  geographical  distribution:  B.  bisaynab  of  the 
Nodh  AtlanUc,  B.  JBpmka  of  the  North  Pldfic,  B.  aeUriKi 
of  Ihe  South  AtUntic,  ind  B,  miifBdanm  ind  il.  fu«ae.3>Iaiidia( 
of  the  Sooth  ftd6e.  Bol  the  iHlfereniiil  diaracten  by  which, 
they  are  sepanted  lie  sli^t.  and  the  number  of  spedmen* 
■vaikabb  for  comperison  is  aot  nScieBl  Is  afford  the  aecessaoi 
teu  to  detemiiie  whether  tbeae  chaiactoa  <an  be  reguded  a* 


ligcay  right  while 

AlUatic,  bul  li  a ' — 

putsuil  of  which 


■  veiling 


occupati«i  to 


It  hi  the  Korth 


■a  Rlcht  Whak  (B.  ti»nlU). 


■d,  ihrou^  wlildi 
IMld  eseipe.  But 
■elastic  ends  of  the 
b  closed,  the  from 


Hike 


•  of  the  Bsaqw  (nvioces  Irf  Fiance  and  S|ieta  In  Ike  middle 

Fi^  Ihe  ic«h  ta  Ibe  i«ch  a        ■-■---  -- 
de  Lui  and  San  Sebmlsn,  as  ■ 

ipplidEoiope  with  cdl «« — -    —---- 

aep^suid  H  far  ■*  Ihe  coast  ot  NewtoundlaBd. 
r.  aliiedy  gettte  smco  ^rt  lb 
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WHALEBONE— WHALE-FISHERY 


iMj  liii  iiiMiiniil  l|ini   Ii  !■  [Ill  [ml fill  "iriMliiii  Tii 

rjuiiury  iKTm  the  CuU  d  Tjranto.  in  the  MediwrraiMn.  in 

Zannz  ^^puinial  in  Febniaiy  1878.    The  ikelrtmu  nl  ihnc  ihiffi 

SiQ  5ebuuVn^(ively.     On  the  cout  DJ  Itic   t/nilid   SUWI 

betongliii  to  thli  tptcia  wu  leenvcd  at  New  Bcdlord  in  190G. 
Duiiiw  Ebe  tatur  yen  lix  euiapla  mn  Ulled  by  whalen  Ironi 
Biu»uailec.iat&eiiludcifllun*>c(R.C.HiUue,  ^H.  AM. 
JTal. Hut.  1907,11. u).  IntbtNonhFacifKauiiiiUiilpat  iduticil 
vfa^  ia  KfuUriy  luuited  bv  the  JapuKi^  who  tpv  the  cmrcasn 
adum  lor  the  purpoie  of  Be Qiug  ud  entiactiiig  the  whaleixKir. 
I0  the  trofiical  aeaa,  bowever,  liftht  wbalaa  an  never  or  iv^y  Ken : 
bat  tbe  aouthem  teBpente  oceai^  eipecUlly  m  tbe  iwghbDiiTliood 
sC  the  Cu*  at  Good  H^  K(r|iid«'>  UukI,  AuSnlLi  and  Neo 
SEsiand.  u  inhaUied  by  "Uaek  vhaloii"  once  ibondaat,  but  now 


ai  ItKy  vlik  [be  bayiandlDldamud  Ih 
la  tbe  breed!"  -■ —    '■■' '  ■' — 

Aroic  light 


deitructtan  ol  tbe  fei 


(W.  H-  F 
ider  whkb  ukc 


■iththe 

baleen 

:h  the  lubilance  rcceiva  in  cosipKrce,  l>  Equally 
mliluding.  Whalebooe  is  jomied  in  tbe  pakte  on  tbe  inol  of 
the  DUath  and  is  an  em^geration  of  tbe  lidEs,  ofleti  homy  in 
charafter,  which  are  found  on  the  kkJ  of  ^  mouth  of  aU 
mammals.  Three  kiads  are  recogniad  by  traden— ihc  GrCen- 
tand,  yielded  by  the  Greenland  whale,  Balaena  myitueius; 
[he  ScHilh  Sea,  the  produce  of  tbe  Antaictic  black  whale,  B. 
amttraUsi  and  the  Paci£c  or  Americaaj  winch  is  obtained  from 
B.  iafmica.  Very  many  diflennt  nanm  bave  been  giTen  la 
whales  of  the  B.  mHirilis  gitntp,  and  it  Is  possible  that  local 
lacet  eiitt,  whilst  •ame  wiitenueindiDed  lotegatd  B.yiifntfa 
M  not  specifically  distinct  from  B.  auit/atii.  Of  tbeae  the 
Sieenlaad  whalebone  is  the  most  valuable.  It  formed  the  only 
staple  known  in  earlier  times,  when  the  northern  whale  fLshety 
was  a  great  and  productive  industry.  This  whalebone  usually 
comes  into  the  maiket  trimmed  and  dean,  with  the  haiiy  fringe 
which  edges  the  plates  removed-  To  prepare  whalebone  for  its 
economic  ^iplications,  the  blades  or  plates  are  boiled  for  about 

is  cut  either  into  Dirrow  strips  or  into  small  bristle-like  Glft- 
ments,  according  to  tbe.  use  to  which  it  is  to  "be  devoted. 

WhaUune  poiKBra  a  unique  coDi^nation  of  prQfXrtiet  whicb 
render  it  peculiBrly  arid  almoet  ekclu^vcly  juiuble^  [or  levtral 
puTptnes-    It  is  liBhln  fle<ible»  lough  and  fibroui,  and  hi  fibres  run 

_t__j  .-  1—  luiu: —  1.  a „  in  ,,„  ,jyi  renuBT,  was  to  fom' 

been  (ound  piacti&ujle  to  employ 
1 10  which  whalebone  wis  fonDeriy 
appueo.  especially  m  ine  umorella  and  corwt  Ifiduetrfes,  In  which 
steel  l>  now  almnn  escluuvely  UKd.  Whalebone,  is.  however,  still 
Id  large  demand  among  dressmakers  and  mitllnen:  but  il  is  princi- 
pally used  is  the  bnnh  trade.  In  laaea  where  bristles  are  too  soft  and 
VEalc.  and  when  the  available  veget^ile  fbie*  pniMM  fawiBicint 
elasticity  nod  dnnfalUly,  whrielut  oRers  the  gieal  advantage  ct 
bcJugHocuiUe  hi  strips  er  Haments,  long  or  ihoft,  thick  or  thin, 
■cconuag  to  lequlrusaBL  Hence  it  is  prindpally  used  for  making 
brashes  rer  iiisihiiili  il  purposes.  Tbe  use  ol  whalebone  in  bruth- 
maUng  was  orii^lly  patented  by  Samuel  Cnckles  in  1808.  and 

— ; .-., L-...  "---^  beHndjpt^i  fflr  cutting  the  matcrisl 

thane  oma  iato  the  EngGih  lasitet  in 
ry  It  rntt  K  fine  about  £700  per  Int.    In  the  tgth 

[cU  la  kfW  as  ^5.    L4lcritvjri«lfrum£«»  10O50; 

taooD  pB  too  b  now  paid  (or  Greenland  whalebone. 
Wb*linc,  the  punuil  and  capture 
o(  tbe  Urgei  (pedes  of  cetaceans  (see  CrTACiA  and  Wbai.1:}. 
HsD,  in  ^  ptobtbilHy,  first  became  ^mquuntcd  mth  the  nluci 
of  tiw  pndacu  yidded  by  whale;  [mm  stranded  indlvljttalti 
bat  at  what  tinie  he  fint  veolured  to  hunt  and  kill  thestuiiu  — 
h  the  open  ocean  ft  ia  bow  inqxKBlblr:  10  ascifrtila.  We  ki 
however,  from  King  Alfred's  account  of  OhtbeH^ 
the  While  Sea  that  the  Norwc^jins  were  tii-'M 
least  a  thousand  ytai%  ago;  and  we  aha  ki^"'*  ik^ 
loth  to  the  iMh  Ottturiei  the  Buquc*' 


Beiiblc  sled  lor  levenJ 


*, 


ElamentL    When 


Jean-A-Lur,  Saa  Sebastian  and  certain  atbei  Tiwuli  lad 
Spaniih  ports  were  cairying  on  ■  lucnlivt  trade  b  tbe  pendlKtl 
whsle-Hsheiy  conducted  by  thcmselvts,  wUch  NIppUtA 
.•e  with  wbiletnne  sod  oU.  In  tbe  UUet,  aad  not  iM- 
probibly  aba  in  [he  {aciocc  our,  tbe  speciia  hunted  was  the 
Atlantic  iighl-«hale.  or  black  whale  [Btlaeaa  tacajtmau), 
which  the  Basques  seem  to  have  weU-nigh  edenniaated  in  their 
own  waters;  and  it  wa£  tut  till  a  later  epoch  that  tbe  pursuit 
of  [IS  largei-headed  cousin,  (ho  Greenland  ri^-whale  (.B. 
yiliaius),  was  initiated.  Hunting  the  sperm-wbale,  or  cacha- 
t.  in  tbe  South  Sea  was  a  still  later  development,  while  torqual- 

Of  whaliog  veuels  of  tbe  old  type,  a  brief  noUce  will  suffice. 

Those  engaged  In  the  Britlah  South  Sea  fishery,  which  wu  in 

rrlme  about  the  year  1790,  were  from  30010  400  tona  burden, 

equipped  for  at  least  a  tbrec-yeais'  voyage-    They  carried 

1  s8  to  3]  officcTX  and  men,  and  si  whale-boats.     Built 

^aip  at  both  enda,  these  boats  were  about  17  ft.  long,  and  were 

'     lished,  in  addition  to  maiti  and    sails,  with  ■  couple    of 

-Isthom  whale-lines.    Wbes  a  whale  wss  sighted  from  the 

Dw't-BStt "  at  (be  msstbead  of  tlie  vasel,  foai  boata,  each 

canying  a  citw  of  >Ii  men,  were  lowered  and  deqiatdwd  in 

pursuit.    The  citw  cousiiled  of  a  boet-iteeicr  in  the  bow,  loui 

rowen  and  a  headsman  in  the  stecri-    Tbe  boat-steerei  carried 

the  harpoons  with  which  tbe  whale  was  first  attacked,  and  whoi 

the  boat  was  once  "  faat  "  to  a  whale  by  means  ol  the  harpoon 

and  line,  the  attack  was  carried  on  by  tbe  headsman,  who  waa 

aimed  Willi  long  sleudei  lances-   When  sevcial  whales  were  seen, 

two  01  more  of  tJie  boats  might  nuke  sepaiaie  attacks^  but  in 

other  instances  they  kept  together,  so  that  their  united  lines 

were  available  when  (Ju  whale  descended  or  "  sounded."    After 

tbe  Stat  blow  ol  the  harpoon,  or  at  all  evcnis  alter  tbe  fint 

edectivc  landng,  tbe  "  aouDdiag ''  wsa  deep  and  prolonged; 

but  loss  of  blood  evenlually-cavsed  tbe  victim  to  keep  uearlba 

surface,  when,  if  all  went  well,  it  wu  finally  deqiatched  by  lancft- 

ihruflts  behind  one  of  the  fiippers  into  the  vital  parts. 

When  a  sperm-whsle  was  killed,  the  carcase  was  made  fact 
to  Ihesideof  tbe  vessel- and  the  process  of  flensii^,  or"  cutlinc- 
in,"  comraeoced-  On  being  made  fast  to  the  vessel,  the  whale 
was  enveloped  in  a  framework,  and  a  strip  ol  the  Uubbs  cut  in 
a  sfHral  directiosu  By  rsiung  this  strip  with  the  aid  of  props 
apparatus,  the  whale  could  be  turned  round  and  raund  on  its 
aids,  and  nearly  tbe  whole  ol  the  blubber  removed  in  a  con- 
tinuous piece,  to  be  cut,  as  requited,  into  taovenienl  lengths. 
Meanwhile  the  liquid  wennaced,  01  "  head-matter,"  was 
ladled  out  in  buckets  from  tbe  great  cavky  in  the  skull  and  put 
in  casks,  wbere  it  solidified,  to  be  carried  to  pan  and  theta 
refined.  Tbe  blubber  was,  howevctt  reduced  to  ml  by  "  tiy- 
works"  with  which  the  vessel  was  provided,  and  stored  lit 
barrela.  A  large  male  sperm-whale  will  yield  as  muchaacigbty 
barrels,  or  about  j  lona  of  oU;  while  the  yield  cd  a  small  female 
does  not  eiceed  i  or  i  tons.  In  the  old  dayi  the  cargo  o(  k 
successful  veoel  might  include  the  products  of  a  hundred  wbalo, 
yielding  IiDm  ISO  to  309  torn  of  bwled  spetiiKill  in  addilioii  to 
the  spermaceti. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  GRenlaiu)  whals-Elsheiy  vtsids  ol 
aboit  j;o  tons  burden  were  deemed  tbe  most  eligible,  tbeia 
being,  oonauncted  in  neb  a  toaimeT  a>  la  roiit  ufir  uposaiUa 
the  pressure  of  the  ke-  ,I1)B  cm  w^.ttNUAItjinBumber, 
and  the  vncel  cniricd  ih  at  mm  'iffiBtyutt  of  tbe  same 
lengih  as  those  umJ  in  the  South  Se»  fishery,.  Jlx  vt  -'   '  '■ 


c  (tbe 
I*  LoqJan  lor  the  Syutil 


outh  Sea  fishery,.  Jlx  vtH^lelt 
pofti  fat  ths  0(ie)knd  Asbeiy, 
>>  Jditry)  Agst  fk  Utfiudng 
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TCtifded  hf  one  or  non  tuns  nmaA  iht "  b6llicd/'  a  pcM 

fixed  for  this  pas|lbse  in  tbB  boat;  when  tlua  was  done  the 

friction  was  so  great  as  to  produce  quantities  of  snMAe,  firs 

beins  pfcveatod  by  duidAg  the  boUaxd  with  water.   Even  with 

the  assittaace  offered  by  the  boUaxd,  the  wbale-hae  might  he 

nui  oat  within  tea  minutes,  when  the  lines  of  a  second  or  even 

a  third  boat  woidd  be  attsiched    la  tUs  manner  some  600  or 

TOO  fathoms  of  line  wonid  be  taken  out;  the  whale  commonly 

remaining  underwater  when  fint  wonaded  lor  abont  40  minutes, 

akhongfa  a  petted  of  an  hour  is  said  to  be  not  unfcequenL'    Ota 

rising  after  its  second  descent  the  wbale  was  attacked  ««th 

lances  thrast  deep  into  the  body  and  mmed  at  the  irital  parts. 

The  oM-f sshiohcd  lanee  was  a  6*ft.  rod  and  ^-m.  iron,  flattened 

at  one  end  into  the  form  of  a  lance*head  with  cutting  edges, 

and  at  the  otner  expanding  into  a  socket  for  the  Koeption  of 

a  short  wooden  handle.    Torrents  of  bkiod  spouted  from  the 

blow-liole  of  the  iriiale  denoted  the  i^pproachiag  end  of  the 

struggle.    So  soon  as  the  whale  was  dead,  no  time  was  lost  hi 

piercing  the  tail  or  "  flukeS^"  and  thus  making  tho  carcase  fast 

to  tke  Ixwts  by  means  of  a  cable,  and  then  towing  it  in  the 

direction  of  the  ship.    From  fifteen  minutea  to  as  mnch  as 

fifty  hours  might  be  occapied  in  a  whslfrhunt. 

The  following  account  of  the  operation  of  **  flensfaig/'  or 
securing  the  blabber  and  whalebone  of  the  Gicenknd  whale, 
is  taken  from  St  William  Jardinc^s  Nolttnlist^  Libfory^^ 

"The  huge  carcase  ts  somewhat  extended  by  strong  tackles 
placed  at  the  snout  and  tail.  A  band  of  blubber,  two  or  three  feet  in 
width,  endrtUoff  the  whale's  body  at  what  is  the  neck  ia  other 
imiwrtaV'  bcalted  the  kent,  because  by  means  of  it  the  whale  is  turned 
over  or  kaUtd,  To  this  band  is  fixed  the  lower  extremity  of  a  com- 
bination o(  powerful  blocks,  called  the  ktnt-^urckaut  by  means  of 
whicJi  the  wnole  ctrcumference  of  the  animal  is,  section  by  mction, 
brought  to  the  surface.  The  harpooners,  havioa  sfrfkas  on  their  feet 
to  prevent  their  falling  from  the  csrcase,  then  begin  with  a  kind  of 
apedc,  and  with  huge  knives,  to  make  long  parallel  cuts  from  end  to 
end.  which  are  divided  by  croas<uts  into  pieces  of  about  half  a  ton. 
Tbese  are  coovsycd  on  deck,  and,  after  being  reduced  to  smaller 
pardons,  are  stowed  in  the  hold.  Finally,  being  by  other  operations 
atill  further  divUcd,  the  blubber  is  put  htto  casks,  wbkJi  is  called 
*  oakiag.'Off .'  and  packed  down  completely  by  a  suitable  instrument. 

**  Wmie  this  flensing  is  procecdins,  and  when  it  reaches  the  Ups, 
which  cootam  much  on,  thie  baleen  (whalebone)  is  exposed.  This  is 
detached  by  means  of  bone  hand««ptkes,  bone  kmves  aad  boae 
apadea.  Tlie  wtioie  wbalebooe  Is  hoiatcd  on  deck  in  om  mass,  when 
it  is  split  by  bone  wedges  into  iunks,  containing  five  or  ten  blades 
each,  and  stowed  away.  When  the  whole  whalebone  and  blabber  are 
thus  secured,  the  two  jaw'bones,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  which  they 
oocitain,  are  usually  hoisted  on  deck,  and  thea  only  the  kreng  re*> 
— iaa  the  huge  carcase/of  flesh  and  bone,  which  is  abandoned  either 
to  sink  or  to  be  devoured  by  the  binb,  sharksand  bean,  which  duly 
attend  00  such  occaiions  for  their  share  of  the  peey." 

The  largest  cargo  ever  secured  by  a  Scotch  whaler  was  that 
of  the  '*  Revolution  **  of  Peterhead  in  2814,  which  comprised 
the  products  of  no  less  than  (orty4our  whales.  The  oil,  which 
unounted  to  299  tons,  leslised  £9568,  while  the  price  obtaiaed 
for  the  whalebone,  added  to  the  goremment  bonnty  then  given 
to  Greenland  whileis,  brought  up  the  total  sum  to  £11,000. 
Allowing  a  ton. to  each  whale,  the  whalebone  alone  at  present 
prices  would  have  yielded  about  £xio,oool 

At  a  later  period,  say  about  1880,  the  Greenland  whaler  liad 
l^vn  to  a  vessel  of  from  400  to  500  tons  gross  register,  rigged 
rfihar  as  a  ship  or  a  bark,  and  provided  with  auxiliary  eni^es 
of  •j»ot  75  horse-power.  She  would  be  manned  by  from  fifty 
toltey  hmds,  and  would  carry  eight  boats  of  the  type  men- 
Uovda  <^ve.  Below  the  hoM-beams  were  filled  about  fifty 
sw^-fnks  capable  of  containing  from  200  to  aso  tons  of  oiL 
d  woold  cost  about  £17,500  to  build,  aad  her  woHung 
^^oaive  of  interest  and  insurance,  would  be  abont 
At  the  period  mentioned  each  whale-boat  was 
i-gnn  measuring  4  ft.  6  in«  in  length  and 
hanil  being  3  tu  long,  with  li-in.  iMie, 
Jl<^^ooden  stock,  tapering  bdkind  into  a  pistol- 
is  used  solely  for  first  gettrng  on  to 
Ixing  employed  for  getting  a  bold 

''^■^  to  luxlher  impffoveoSents  ia  the  weapons 


snd  vtMds  employed,  it  will  snfllcit  to  state  that  in  Ihe  Greealand 
whale-fidiery  the  whsles  are  stiB  lulled  from  whale4>oats.  In 
the  rorqual-fishery,  as  at  Newfoundland,  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  aaual  attack  is  made  from  a  steam-vessel  of  considerable 
size,  as  is  described  in  the  foUoiring  i|uotation  fnoi  a  paper 
by  Mr  G.  M.  Allen  hi  the  Ammcan  KaimdUtt  t<m  1904.  refer- 
rmg  to  the  fishay  at  Rose-au-Rut,  Plaontia  9»y»  New- 
foundland >— 

'' The  fishayitadr.  **  obaccvw  the  author, "  is  carried  oa  by  means 
of  small  and  staunchly  built  iron  steamers  of  something  over  one 
hundred  tons.  A  cannon-like  gun  is  mounted  on  a  pivot  at  the  bow, 
and  discharges  a  5-ft.  harpoon  of  over  too  lb  weight,  which  at  short 
nnge  is  ne^fy  burled  in  the  body  of  the  whale.  A  hollow  iron  cap 
fitted  with  blasting  powder  is  suewcd  to  the  tip  of  the  harpoon* 
forming  its  point.  A  timed  fuse  diachaiges  the  bomb  inside  the  body 
of  the  whale.  The  harpoon  carries  a  stout  cable  which  is  handled  by 
a  powerful  5-sheet  winch  on  the  steamer's  deck.'* 

Exploetw  harpoons  of  the  type  referred  to  were  invented  by 
Svend  Foyn,  fl  Norwegian,  and  used  by  him  about  the  year 
186$  or  1866  in  the  manner  described  s^vt,  as  they  still  an 
in  various  Norwegian  rorqual-fisheries. 

In  fisheries  of  tUs  type  the  carcases  of  the  whales  are  towed' 
into  harbour  for  flentingi  and  in  place  (rf  the  *'  kreng  *'  being 
wasted,  the  flesh  is  worked  up  to  form  sn  excellent  manure^ 
while  the  bones  are  ground  vp  and  also  used  as  fertilisers. 

A  somewhat  umilar  mode  of  proceeding  characterizes  the 
4)erm-whale  fishery  now  carried  on  in  the  Azores,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  towing  of  the  carcases  to  shore  for  the  purpose  of  flensing 
is  coacexned.  According  to  an  account  given  by  Professor 
E.  L.  Bouvier  in  the  BuOdin  de  VltuiUui  Ocianogyopkigut  for 
X907,  American  whalers  have  observation  stations  (m  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Azores  group;  Horta,  in  Fayal,  being  the 
favourite  station.  The  rsrrasfs  of  the  cachalots  are  towed  for 
flenswg  Into  a  smaU  creek  adjacent  to  tlia  port,  where,  after  the 
removad  of  the  spermaceti  and  blubber,  they  are  left  to  rot. 
Even  the  teeth  have  a  oommerdal  value,  bdng  cither  sold  as 
curioMties  in  Horta,  or  utilized  for  ivory.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  whales  caught  by  the  vesseb  belonging  to  the  great  sperm*> 
whaling  station  at  New  Bedlord  are  towed  into  the  harbour 
for  flensing. 

Passing  on  to  a  review  of  some  of  the  more  important  whal^ 
fisheries  of  the  world,  the  Atlantic  fishery  by  the  Basques 
in  tho  loth  and  six  succeeding  centuries  claims  first  mention. 
Readers  desirous  of  obtaining  further  insight  into  the  Utile  that 
is  known  about  it  are  referred  to  an  interesting  paper  by  Sir 
Clements  Markbam  published  in  the  Pr9C€edin^  of  the  Zoq- 
logural  Society  of  Londcm  for  1881.  Althou^,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  black  whale  {Bahena  bucayeKsis)  was  well-oiiji 
exterminated  in  the  north  Atlantic  by  the  Basques,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  was  excessively  rare,  yet  quite  recently 
several  examples  have  been  taken  by  Scotii^  whalers  off  the 
Hebrides,  while  the  whalebone  of  others  has  been  received  at 
New  Bedford. 

The  disco\'ery  in  1596  by  the  Butch  navigator  Barents  of 
Spitsbergen,  followed  by  the  voyage  of  Hudson  in  the  "  Hope- 
well" in  1607,  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the  second 
phase  in  the  whaling  industry;  tbese  adventurous  voyages 
bringng  to  light  for  the  first  time  the  existence  of  the  Greenland 
whale  (B.  myslkeUu);  a  species  of  much  greater  value  than  any 
that  had  been  previously  hunted. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  two  common  misconceptions 
regarding  this  whale.  In  the  first  i^ace.  it  does  not  appear 
to  be,  as  commonly  supposed,  a  drcumpolar  species.  There  is, 
for  instance,  no  evidence  of  its  occurrence  eastward  of  Spits- 
bergen along  the  Siberian  coast  between  10*  and  170*  E.;  and 
it  is  not  till  the  hitter  parallel  is  reached,  at  Cape  Scbelagskol, 
that  the  domain  of  the  so-called  bowhead  of  the  American 
v'hales  is  entered. 

"  On  the  other  nde  of  Bering  Strait/'  writes  Mr  T.  Southwell 
in  the  ^aae/i  of  SaHtish  Natural  HiUory  for  April  1904,  '*  these 
whales  do  not  appear  to  penetrate  much  farther  east  than  Cape 
Bathurst,  and  k  seems  himly  improbable  that  there  is  any  iatc««> 
eomnmnication  between  those  at  tlmt  point  and  the  whales  ia 
Bav.    On  tha  other  hand,  the  wnikw  on  the  east  side  of 
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It  dtKcad  B  fu  loRli  >■  Cipe  FinwcH,  n 


«.tlba«  bi  the  Gnuilaad  5a  luioi 
undoiiblcdlv  crtvi 


eiCh  bSn(  inhitiltcd  by  t  lend  iw 


Tbc  Wcond  ralsccDnpIioci  ii  that  the  Gtecnlux]  vlule  lui 
gnuiuaUr  been  ffrivoi  northwud  by  the  wbtlen.  A  Bdffident 
piDol  af  tbe  [aliiiy  of  iliis  idea  is  aSorded  by  the  fact  that  the 
ninute  organiuiu  auutitutlng  the  food  of  the  spedcs  aie  re- 
ffricted  to  the  icy  «u  of  the  fai  aoith.  The  Greenlud  whale  is. 
in  fan,  euentially  an  ice-whale. 

To  revert  id  the  htUoi;  of  Uu  fiilieiy.  no  isonec  was  the 
accenbflity  of  the  Spitzber^en  icaa  made  known  than  Taadi 
were  fitted  out  lor  whaling  there,  at  first  by  Ihc  British,  and  30(Hi 
alter  by  the  Dutch.  The  leai  absolutely  iwamied  with  whalc^ 
(rbich  showed  lilUe  fear  o(  vessels  and  could  thus  be  captured 
with  ease.  Tlic  first  whaling  eipedition  wai  despatched  by  the 
Miucavy  Company,  under  the  coniniind  of  Jonai  Poole;  and 
the  success  of  four  voyages  (i6oq-i6ii)  soonattncled  theuien- 
tiou  of  other  nations.  Some  Indication  of  the  atrandum  et  the 
trtiales  may  be  gathered  (ro«  the  fact  that  in  ibe  feu  1697  no 
less  than  igsg  at  that  mooMers  mn  VBed  off  Spiubergcn  by 


begun  in  1719  by  the  Dutdi, 


iStvt 

The  fisltery  In  Davb  Slr^t 
who  K  first  MM  Urge  numnera  01  wnaiea  ana  were  luose- 
quenlly  followed  by  the  British.  Although  many  wliates  hove 
been  seen  in  recent  years,  (ew  arc  taken;  and  it  is  the  ofdntni  o< 
many  that  In  GrcenUnd  waters,  at  any  rate,  steam  has  been  fatal 

The  following  summary  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  British 
Greenland  whale-fisher;  Is  given  by  Mr  SoulhneU  la  tbe  utide 
ilreadf  cited: — 

""^or  the  first  miarter  of  rhe  toth  oentury  icarccly  a  wvport  ef  an* 

-H  ean  tout  o(  Endaad  waa  luireneDaitsl  in  tbi 

B  Scotland,  Berwick.  Leiih,  Kirlccaldy,  Dundee, 
lonmHe,  ADcnjcen,  Peterhead,  Kirktfjkll,  Greenock  andf or  a  licnc 
and  and  Bo'dch.  all  took  jxirt  in  ike  whsk-fi^ery.    Gradually, 


Dund 

According  to  Mr  Soathwell'i  accoont  of  the  Arctic  (isJierr 
{ZaolBeiil,  1906).  a  Dundee  veucl,  the  "  Smlla,"  visited  the  eui 
Greenland  Has  in  the  suoimer  of  1906,  where  ahe  look  four 
small  right -whales;  this  vi<jl  being  the  fine  made  to  Ihose  seas 
by  a  British  vessel  since  1S99. 

As  already  menrioned,  the  Briti^  wholerv  wer^  accustomed 
to  sail  for  the  Arctic  Ocean  early  in  April;  and  if  their  destina- 
tion was  the  east  CreenUnd  lei,  off  the  wat  coast  of  Spitiberxen, 
Ih^  generally  arrived  on  the  grounds  about  a  month  later. 
The  whales  make  tbdr  appearance  amongst  [he  ice  near  the  sea 
edge  about  Ihe  iSlh  oi  May,  but  only  remain  until  the  opening 
of  the  bairier-ice  peimils  Ihem  to  resume  their  northward 
journey;  for  about  the  middle  of  Juno  they  suddenly  disappear 
from  these  grounds,  and  are  last  seen  going  north.wcst,  when  (he 
north  GremJaod  whale-fishing  is  over  for  th 
successful  in  obtaining  a  targo  «<  the  nnrtheni  p 
ships  wete  scaislomed  to  proceed  soulbwatdi 
where,  if  Ibe  sea  were  ^ufTicicnily  open,  they 
wards  until  the  coast  of  Grecnlnnd  befnmc  vfslLlo.  There  Lhcy 
^  amongst  the  fee  ubiH  August,  when  the  darkness  of  the 
nights  put  sn  end  to  the  waain's  fishing.  If  the  snuih-west 
fishery,  In  Davis  Slnll,  were  the  liist  nhjcct  of  the  voyage,  Ihe 
vessels  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  near  Resoluiion  Island  td 
April.  If  unsuccessful  here  lhcy  proceeded  direct  to  Ulsaa 
Island,  when  Ihey  usually  nrHvrd  early  in  May.  T 
appear  about  tbe  middle  of  May  nl  South  East  Bay^  «t 
fidiing  was  once  carried  on.  The  dai 
Bay  was  next  performed;  Ihc  whale 


whklet  would  be  teen  I 
might  be  obtained;  1 
they  departed  id  the 
s,  the  whales  pro 


ince  Regent  Inlei  for  tbcMnuna'  moDlba. 

if  Ihe  veiKh  cruised  in  the  wunds,  but  a 

tbe  middle  i<x,  imtil  the  darknest  of  the  August 

ncborage  in  some  of  the  haiboun 

01  the  west  nae,  to  await  the  return  of  Ihe  whales  aoulk    Thit 

DCUally  in  the  latter  put  01  September.  Only  the  larger  whales. 
most  of  which  are  males,  cwic,  however,  doie  down  along  the 
laid  of  the  west  side.  These  the  ships  sent  Iheii  boats  (a  inter- 
cept; this  forming  Ihe  inthore-fiahing,  or  "  tod-no^iigi"  which 
mniinned  lill  the  formation  oi  young  ict  drove  the  vesEb  out  of 
harbour,  usually  eariy  in  October. 

A  lew  veisdi,  Ameriou;  M  well  u  Bdtish,  occaBooally  entered 
Hudson  Bay  and  prosecuted  Ihe  fiihing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Southampton  Island,  even  cnlering  Fox  Channel  Tbere  wen 
whaling-Blations  in  Cumberland  Inlet,  and  a  few  vesscis  usuatly 
icmained  throoghmn  Ihe  winter,  riady  10  take  advantage  of  tlu 
opening  of  the  ice  in  the  following  spring.  Heie  bolb  yming  ahd 
old  whales  make  their  a[:qiearance  in  May;  and  Uie  filldng 
conllrmed  tili  the  whales  migrated  i»orth wards  in  Jtuie. 

Of  the  other  nolioDsliiies  which  look  part  in  the  Spkibeigeo- 
GreenUad  fisheries,  it  may  be  menlioned  that  the  Dutch  had 
fineries  both  at  Jan  Mayeo  tiU  164a  and  at  Spiubergea  la 
the  Spilzbergen  fishety  10,019  whales  were  taken  by  them  in  Iha 
ten  years  from  1679  to  lABg.  About  lUo,  when  the  fishuig  was 
pmbably  most  prosperous,  they  hod  1(0  vessels  and  14,000 
seamen  employed.  The  fishery  tnntioued  to  Sourish  on  an 
eitennve  scale  till  1770,  when  it  began  to  decline,  and  it  finally 
came  to  a  dose  before  thcrwiof  Ihe  century.  At  the  sane  lime 
theGermansprosccutedihefishlngioavejy  considerable  eilent; 
79  vessels  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  being  employed  in  I71r, 
whDe  during  Ihe  fifty  years  from  L&70  to  ryr?  an  average  of 
45  vessels  sailed  yearly  from  lUmbuig  alone.  Gennan  vosdt 
continued  to  engage  in  the  fisheiy  until  iSjj.  The  Spaniards, 
allhodgh  they  at  first  suppUed  llie  harpoonets  to  the  crewi 
ol  the  English  and  Dutch  veaaels,  never  accni  lo  have  engaged 
largely  in  the  northern  fishery.  The  Danes,  allbough  likewise 
early  appearing  on  the  Spilzbergen  fishing.grounds,  never 
pursued  the  industry  on  a  large  scale  until  after  the  commence 
menl  of  the  Davis  Strait  fishing  in  1731,  in  which  year  thv 
had  go  vesseb  enfiged;  but  by  1803  t>w  number  hid  faOa 
tojs. 


?iS^.hJ 


aiily  of  Ibe  Greenland  whale  has 
ion  ui  the  value  ol  whalcboae  of 
he  prim  obtaining  ibe  Em  baU  of 
'enly  yean  preceding  Ihe  year  1840 
idily  waiabDDt  £16}  pcrloaiwhib 
tK  CneBkand  wlak  lokl  at  {iso  per 


iBalatna  axOr^ftt 

SUS  per  Ion.  At  the  preienl  dale  Ibe  piice  ii  about  iisoo  per  tos, 
ulafew  yeanago  it  loucMd£3Soo.a1tho«fa  soon  after  it  Wlloca 
■hon  time  la  £1400.  Tbe  reason  of  Ihe  (oil  Trom  £i>BD  to  (ijos  (at 
about  which  figure  ihe  pi«e  baa  alODd  loi  HiDe  lime)  it  beUeved  tobc 
owhig  10  the  UK  of  aUipa  of  hon  lor  aiany  purpcnes  where  whale- 
bone was  formerly  employed.  Owiftfl  lo  ill  Diueh  Ireater  length.  The 
whalebone  0)  the  Gri .  .' m.l  ^i.'hilen.  uttn^cM.^d  above,  far  moR 
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^^ dwioK  tifmBer,  but  letiim  in  the  a.tttumn,  wlwn  tho 

"  fall-fifthing  *'  is  carried  on  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Pbint 
Barrow;  and  between  the  seasons  it  was  customary  for  the 
veaaeis  to  go  south  for  sperm-whaling.  The  Bering  Strait 
fishery  w«a  begun  in  1S48,  and  in  the  three  following  years 
aso  dilps  obtained  cargoes.  lo  1671  no  less  than  34  vessels 
were  abandoned  in  the  ice  off  Cape  Belcher,  the  crews  making 
good  their  escape  to  other  vessels;  while  again  in  1876  a  doeen 
w,aiiftl.ii  esKperienced  a  similar  fate. 

The  ap^m-whale  fishery,  of  which  the  praducts  are  tper- 
■woeti,  sperm-oil,  ambergris  (mostly  found  floating  In  masses 
in  the  sen)  and  teeth,  appears  to  have  been  initiated,  by  the 
Amevicans  in  1690,  who  for  a  considerable  period  found  sufficient 
eccopation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own  coasts.  The 
British  are,  however,  sutcd  to  have  opened  up  the  great  whaling- 
grovnds  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  although  they  did 
net  emhark  on  sperm-whaiiflg  tiU  1 7  7  5*  Within  len  than  twenty 
years  from  that  date  their  tradr  had,  however,  attained  its 
BiaxinMim;  no  less  than  7s  British  vessels,  all  from  the  port 
of  London,  being  engaged  in  this  industry  in  the  year  1791. 
After  this  there  was  a  steady  dccHoe  till  1830,  when  only  31 
vessels  wefe  thus  employed;  and  since  1853  sperm-whaling 
has  feased  to  be  a  British  industry. 

As  regards  the  American  fishery,  ther  island  of  Nantucket 
embarked  in  this  trade  about  the  year  171 7, and  by  1774  there 
were  360  American  ships  engafcd  in  sperm-whaling,  while  in 
t%^,  what  the  iisheiy  was  abo«t  at  iu  zenith,  the  number 
was  735,  mostly  from  New  Bedford.  Between  1877  *nd  1886  the 
averse  number  oC  vessels  had  sunk  to  159.  New  Bedford,  on 
the  Atlaatic,  and  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific  side,  are  the  two 
great  whaling  centres;  and  during  the  period  last  mentioned 
the  average  Imports  of  whaling  products  into  the  United  States 
tfftallH  5304  tons  of  apeim-oil,  together  with  4865  tons  of 
wiiale-oil  and  145  tons  of  whalebone. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  was  busily  engaged  in  this  trade,  and  in  1835 
exported  3989  tons  of  sperro-oiL 

Since  the  year  1889,  when  no  less  than  203  head  were  taken 

by   the  Peterhead  whaler  "Eclipse,"  the  Norwegians  have 

carried  00  a  fishecy  for  the  bottle-noacd  whale  {Uyperoddon 

r0Mir«ius),  a  apedes  which  although  greasy  inferior  in  point  of 

sine,  yields  an  oil  closely  akin  to  sperm-oil,  but  possessed  of  even 

greater  lubricating  power.    An  average  male,  bottle-nose  will 

yield  about  aa  cwts.  of  oil,  containing  s%  o<  Pure  spermacetL 

Bottle-aosa  fishing  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Jaa  Mayea  and  Iceland  during  the  months  of  May,  June  and 

Juiy,  the  whales  usually  disappearing  quite  suddenly  about 

the  middle  of  the  last-mentioned  month.    Xn  1903  about  1600 

tons  of  this  oil  came  on  the  market,  which  would  imply  the 

destrvction  of  ncady  2000  whales. 

The  invention  by  Svend  Foya  of  the  explosive  harpoon, 

siceady  referred  to,  inaugurated  about  the  year  x866  the  Nor- 

w^ian  fin^hale  fishery,  an  industry  which  has  since  been 

taken  up  by  other  nationalities.    The  rorquals  or  fin-whales 

iBaiagftofUra),  which  include  the  largest  of  all  cetaceans,  are 

hoik  for  tpttd^  and  axe  much  fiercer  animals  than  either  the 

Cire^nland  «r  the  Atlantic  right  whale;  their  rush  when  wounded 

llrfiig  of  enonnous  velocity,  while  their  vitality  is  such  that 

tffar^fng  them  in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  the  hand-harpoon 

f»  pncticalfy  iwlcsa,  aad\t  the  same  time  fraught  with  great 

'■^  to  the  porsuen*    To  a  considerable  extent  the  same 

be  afiinned  of  the  humpbacked  whale  (UegapUra).  Under 

*2>^cusistancesv  pievions  bo  the  invention  of  the  bomb- 

these  whales  were  left  entirely  alone  by  the  whalers. 

'  wr  &8S5  the  Norwegians  had  a  fleet  of  over  317  vessels 

this  fishery  off  the  coast  of  Finmark,  the  amount 

:oaprised  1398  whales  in  1885,  and  954  is  the 

Gradually  the  Norwegians  have  developed  and 

sorqu^fiahe^^  and  they  now  possess  stations  in 

"'  and  Shetlands,  ajad  also  at  Buneveneader 


mainland  uriiere  operations  are  carried  on  from  May  and  June 
till  September,  when  the  whales  leave  the  shore.  During  the 
fint  season  (1903)  the  Norrona  Whaling  Company's  vessels 
killed  64  whales,  while  6s  were  accounted  for  by  the  Shetland 
Whaling  Company. 

In  X898  a  successful  rorqual-fishery  was  established  by  the 
Newfoundland  Steam  Whaling  Company  at  Rose-au-Rue, 
Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland.  Four  species  of  rorquals  as  well 
as  humpbacks  arc  hunted;  and  during  a  portion  of  the  season 
in  1903  the  catch  included  174  of  the  former  and  14  of  the  latter. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  fisheries  for  the  larger 
whales,  there  are  considerable  local  captures  of  the  smaller  kindiiy 
commonly  known  as  grampuses  or  kiUers,  porpoises,and  dolphins. 
Of  these,  however,  very  brief  mention  must  suffice.  The  most 
important  captures  arc  generally  made  in  northern  seas.  The 
black  pUot-whale,  or  grindhval  \CtoHc€pha!us  fiulas)^  is,  for  in- 
stance, not  infrequently  taken  in  large  shoals  by  the  Faroe 
islanders;  these  whales  being  driven  by  boats  into  the  shallows, 
where  they  are  sometimes  slaughtered  by  hundreds.  Much  the 
same  may  be  stated  with  regaM  to  the  grampus  or  killer  {Orca 
gtadialor)^  of  which  no  less  than  47  head  were  killed  at  once 
in  January  1904  at  BildostrOmmen,  Norway.  Of  even  more 
importance  is  the  white-whale  or  bduiH  {DdpkinapUrus  ieuccs), 
which  is  hunted  for  its  blubber,  hide  and  flesh;  the  average  yield 
per  head  being  about  100  gallons  of  oil  In  1871  the  Tromsoe 
whalers  captured  no  less  than  2167  individuals;  whUe  in  1898 
300  out  of  a  school  of  some  900  were  captured  on  a  single  occasion 
at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska.  These  whales,  which  are  worth  about 
£3  a  head,  yield  the  leather  known  commercially  as  "  porpoise- 
hide.'^  The  narwhal  (Afonodon  monoceros)^  yielding  both  blubber 
and  the  valuable  ivory  tusks,  is  usually  captured  singly  by  the 
Greenlanders  In  their  "  kayaks."  Local  porpoise  and  dolphin 
fisheries  are  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  natives  of  the  Travancore  coast  being  noted  for  their 
success  In  this  respect;  while  even  the  fresh-water  susu  or  Ganges 
dolphin  {Plctanista  gangdica)  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  dolphin 
(PcHtoporia  btaimiOei)  are  also  caught  in  considerable  numbers 
for  the  sake  of  their  blubber. 

LimaATURB. — The  following  books  and  papers  may  be  con- 
tutted :  T.  Bcale,  The  Natund  History  of  the  Sperm-  Whale  (London, 
1837);  W.  S  Tower,  A  Hitlory  eftke  Anmiean  WkaU  Fiskerf 
(Phibddphia.  1907);  J.  R.  Spears.  Slory  «/  Nev  EmtUnid  Whaiittg 
York,  1908) ;  C.  R.  Markham.  "  Go  the  Whale-Fishery  of  the 

ue  Provinces  of  Spain,'*  Proc,  Zoci.  Sec.  London  (1881).  p.  969; 

Ottthwell.  **  Notes  on  the  Seal  and  Whale  Fishery."  Zoolofy 
(London.  1884-1907),  and  "On  the  Whale-Fuheryfrom  Scotland, 
with  aome  aoooent  of  the  changes  in  that  industry  and  of  the  species 
hunted,"  it  mi.  SaA.  Ifal.  Hist.  (1904),  p.  77;  G.  M.  Allen,  "  Some 
Observations  on  Rorquals  off  Southern  Newfoundland,"  Anterican 
NatwaKst,  xxxviii.  613  (T904):  R.  C.  Haldanc.  "Whaling  in 
Shetland.  1004,"  Ann.  Scott,  Nat,  Hist.  <I905),  p.  65.  and  **  Whaling 
in  Scotland."  tx.  (1007).  p.  to;  E.  t^  Bouvier.  *'Q«ttl9uc*  nn- 
pretsiom  d'uo  naturuiste  au  coun  d'une  campagne  acientifique  de 
S.AS.  le  Prince  de  Monaco.  1905,"  Bulletin  do  VInsiitut  Odano' 
gfapkiqne  (Monaco.  1907).  No.  93.  (R.  L.*) 

WHAUB-Om  the  oil  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  various 
species  of  the  genus  Balaena,  as  B.  mysticetuSf  Greenland  or 
"  right  *'  whale  (northern  whale-oil),  B,  australis  (southern 
whale-oil),  BalaenopUra  longimana,  Balaonoptera  hcrcalis 
(Finback  oU,  Finner  whale-oil.  Humpback  oil).  The  "  orca  " 
or  "  kiUer  "  whale,  and  the  "  beluga"  or  white  whale,  also  yield 
"  whale-oils."  "  Train-oil "  proper  is  the  northern  wlude-oil,  but 
this  term  has  been  applied  to  all  blubber  oils,  and  in  Germany, 
to  an  marine  animal  oils — fish-<Hls,  liver  oils,  and  blubber  oils. 
The  most  important  whale-oil  ii  tptita  or  spermaceti  oil,  yielded 

by  the  ^perm-whales. 

Whale-oil  varies  In  colour  from  a  bright  honey  yellow  to  a  daric 
brown,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  blubber  from  which  it  has 
been  extracted.  At  best  it  has  a  rank  fishy  odour,  and  the  darker 
the  colour  the  more  disagreeable  the  Mndl.  With  lowering  of  the 
tempetature  stearin,  acoompanlcd  with  a  amaU  proportion^  of 
^wrnuceti.  separates  from  the  oil,  and  a  little  under  the  frcexing- 
point  nearly  the  whole  of  theae  conitituenu  may  be  crystallized 
out.  When  aeparated  and  presnd.  thti  deposit  is  known  as  wbal<e 
tallow,  and  the  oil  from  which  it  Is  removed  is  distinguished  as 
preaaed  whale-oil;  this,  owing  to  iU  limpidity,  b 


.  ^\  ^^    Hebrides.    In  the  Shetlands  there  are  two    pnmcd  whak-oQ;  this,  owing  to  iU  limpidity,  is  •onirtiroes  passed 
*<  tAe  ae«4  ol  Rows  Voe  on  the  nodh-wcst  side  of  the  |  aaspcrmFoiL  Wbafe-oflisprindpallyuacd.inodiagwoolaiorQonbiag, 
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publiihnl  (laej)  fay  ihc  hiw»  SodMv;  «M  *l»  AimUt  MmnUf, 
vL  t9^y.  Pntuyltttma  Uti.i.iyti.  lan.  3W;  P.  B.  Dcnrri 
Mcmmndl  CDiiceiniii>  Wb^  uxl  GuK.  HSjImm  CcL  UiH. 
Sr^  Paptri.  [L  (1S7T};  Ptm  ammmtralhi  ^Ccffi,  mcOcj 
and  Dnwra.  with  abMncI  o(  Ibdr  hixon'.  by  FMlanlliDi 
(Bo«on,    1793^  Fi](nr>  Bia.  «/  St-    '—'—'    ■■     -— — 
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in  bMclwig  Ou  and  «(k*r  Htnubl*  Uira.  in  cunyiDt  ind  chamsii 
lesthcr-nukiDK.  and  u  &  Igbricaot  for  machinery.    Sperm-nL  it 

KVtral  tinaller  rcc«ptac1n  ttiroushoiit  the  body  of  (St  animal 
Dvrinf  lh«  We  o(  th(  whale  tba  coownu  o(  thcsr  caviiia  arc  .n  ■ 

the  oil  a  X"  *5u>-  nu.'d1^n«"'£ihy  odour.    Rcft^rd'.pcnn-al  u 

WBAUET,  EDWARD  (c.  i6i;-c.  1673),  English  regicide, 
Uk  CDct  data  o[  nhose  Unb  and  death  an  unknOKn,  na>  the 
Mcond  SOD  oi  Richard  WhaJtey,  who  had  been  stieiiR  ol  Noiijng- 

OUvei  CromwcU.'  Hij  great -grand  father  was  Richard  'whillcy 
(1490-158}),  a  prominent  adherent  ol  the  proiectot  Someraei 
and  member  of  parliament.  He  Ii  laid  to  have  started  in  ibe 
trade  ot  a  woollen-drapei,  but  on  the  outbtcali  of  the  great 
rtbeUioii  be  took  up  arnu  (or  tbe  parliament,  became  major  d( 
CromweD'a  regiment  of  horse,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  field.  His  conduct  at  Cainsbomugh  fight  in  1643  was 
especially  praised  by  CiomweU;  be  fought  at  Manton  Moor. 
commanded  one  of  CtDmnell's  two  legimenli  of  cavalry  at 
Naieby  and  at  the  capture  ot  Bristol,  was  then  sent  bito  Oitotd- 
thire,  took  Banbury,  and  was  bcucging  WotccsLer  wbeD  he  was 
Euperscded,  according  to  Richard  Bailer,  the  chaplain  of  his 
regiment,  on  account  of  hit  religious  orthodoxy.    He,  however, 

supported  hi)  ngii  .... 

ment  in  1647.  Wb 
entrusted  to  the  ket 
Court.    WbaUey 


aofWhallcyandhitr 


with  duo  CO 


(imcDl  at  Hampton 
't  chaplains 


n  Chaile 


rcatcd  I; 


r  hi) 


e  took  part  in  Cromwe 


flight  a  friendly 

WhaUty  again  dlslinguished  himKlf 

king  was  biought  to  trial  he  wa)  cho) 

and  signed  his  dcaih- 

Scotlith  cipediiion,  na 

of  idjo  was  active  in  dealing  with  the  situation  in  north  Britain. 

Not  year  be  took  part  in  Ctomwell's  pursuit  of  Chailei  II.  and 

■as  in  the  fight  at  Worcester.    He  followed  and  supported  his 

greu  kinsman  in  hii  political  career,  presented  the  army  petition 

to  parliament  (August  1651),  apptoved  of  Ibe  protectorate,  and 

Rpreacnted  Noilinghamthitt  in  the  parliainents  of  1^54  and 

1656,      ■■  .....     ^   .,    - 


Jatt 


iNay 


.    He> 


^  of  Lords 


,. )!  Lincolo,  Nottingham.  Derby, 

and  Ldcesler.  lb  Hipported  the  "  PetitioD  and  Advice . 
as  regard!  the  propoied  assumption  of  the  royal  title  by  Cr 
and  became  a  member  of  the  newly  constituted  Hi 
in  Oeccmber  i6s7.  On  the  pTotector's  death,  at  which  he  was 
present,  he  in  vain  gave  hit  tupport  to  Richard;  his  regiment 
Tefosed  to  obey  hi)  otden,  and  the  Long  Parliament  dismixed 
him  from  his  command  as  a  representative  of  the  army.  In 
Novemfier  1650  he  undertook  on  unsuccessful  mission  to  Scotland 
10  irrange  terms  with  Monk.  At  the  Raloration,  Wballey,  with 
his  son-in.law,  General  William  GoHe,  eKaped  to  America,  and 
landed  at  Boston  on  the  17th  of  July  i56o,  living  succesiivcly  at 
New  Haven  and  at  Hadley,  Masucfausetls,  every  attempt  on  the 
part  ol  the  govetnineni  11  home  to  procure  hi)  arrest  meeting 
with  laQure.  He  wai  ative,  but  failjog  in  health,  in.  1G74,  and 
probably  did  not  long  survive.  WhaHpy  was  twif*  married; 
first  to  Judith  DuHell,  by  »hom.beiidcsolhcrchlldren,hc  bad  a 
son  John  and  a  daugliier  Frances  (who  married  Major-General 
Wmiam  Goffe,  the  regicide);  and  secondly  to  Maty  Klid'HeUO. 
ll)l«  of  Sir  George  Middleli  "      " 

lad  Edward. 

__    _ /i  me  la  to  HoblfTi 

tf  lit  fciBHfci,  and  ol  hi)  family  Hi  Noble'    ""  "  -' 

IkW  ltpt«  itf  C'owmU.  vol.  " •*- 

s/iar  Adrri  ^  CkartI 
tie  Bitt  So/.  B«(.  i. 

In  Americs  b  dealt 

MasKbaKm  Hbtorinj 


WUARP,  a  place  for  loadiag  01  unloading  ahipt  or  voad^ 
particularly  a  platform  of  limber,  >taae  or  cthet  nalaiial  aloof 
Ibc  shore  of  a  huboui  or  along  the  buk  ti  x  uvisable  river 
against  which  vessels  may  lie  and  discbMse  ibeir  cargo  or  be 
loaded.  The  0.  Eog.  word  kwtrj  meant  lilenHy  a  luming  at 
turaing.place  {knarlat,  to  turn,  d.  Goth,  hcavban,  Gr.  lapr^, 
wiisi),  and  was  thus  used  particularly  of  a  binkol  eaitb.adam 
which  turns  the  Sow  of  a  itrtam,  the  cognate  mtd  in  Dutch, 
■wr/,  meant  a  wharf  or  a  shipbuilder's  yard,  cf.  Dui.  McrA, 
dockyard,  and  the  current  mf«niiig  <ii  the  word  la  probably 
borrowed  from  Diildi  or  Scandinaviui  langaages. 

In  English  lav  all  water-borne  geoda  mut  be  landed  at  specified 

plain,  in  partkuliT  hours  and  under  h --■--■  -' -1---1. 

by  the  Mcrchani  Shipping  An  1895.  l« 


^a'S'i 


nyted  a 


m  Whamcliffe  of  Wortley, 


ombond.  Theitan 

WHARHCUPFE,  JAMBI  ARCHIBALD  nUART-^TCXTLn- 
HACKEHZIB.  1ST  Bakoh  (177A-1S4]),  Engliah  lUtanuii, 
was  the  son  tj  Colonel  Stuart,  son  of  the  jrd  earl  of  Bale  and  ot 
bis  wife  Mary  Wortley-  Montagu(  Batoness  Mountstuart  in  heron 
rfghi],  as  whose  heir  Colonel  Stuart  added  Ibe  name  of  Wortley, 
taking  later  also  that  ol  Hackeniie  (which  hii  son  m  tatet  lOe 
discarded)  as  heir  to  his  uncle  J.  S.  Maekenae  of  RoBehaagh. 
He  entered  the  army,  becoming  colonel  in  1797,  bat  retired  in 
iSoi  and  devoted  bimsetf  to,politics.  iltting  in  parliajnent  as  a 
Tory  for  BossinCy  b  Comnll  till  iSiS,  wben  be  was  returned 
for  Yorkshire.  Hit  altitude  on  vaiious  questioo)  bectnw 
gradually  more  IjbenI,  and  his  tnppott  ol  CalhoHc  emaadpatioa 
lost  him  hit  seat  in  18:6.  He  was  then  rabed  to  [be  peerage  a 
recognition  both  of  h^  previoaa 
.  high  position  amangthe  coastiy 
gentlemen.  At  first  oppoung  the  Reform  Bill,  be  gnduaAy 
came  to  see  the  uBdesitahilliy  of  a  popular  copfNct,  and  he  lepar- 
aied  himself  from  the  Toria  and  look  an  imponant  part  la 
modifying  the  attitude  of  the  peers  and  helping  to  pass  Uk  bDI, 
though  his  attempts  at  amendment  only  rtiulted  in  hit  pleasing 
neither  party.  He  beeame  lord  privy  seal  in  Peel's  short  minitlTy 
at  the  end  of  tIIj4,  and  again  joined  bim  In  1B41  as  lord  pmldcM 
of  the  oomiciL  In  1837  he  brought  out  in  edition  of  the  wriilcgi 
of  his  ancestress,  Lady  Mary  Wortley.Montogu  (new  ed.  lS{)j). 
On  hit  death  in  184J  be  wis  sucoxdcd  as  jnd  hiron  by  fais  ddst 
son,  John  Stuart-Wottiey  (1801-iBss'.  whose  son  Edward,  jrd 
baron  (iSij-iggq),  best  known  as  chairman  of  the  HancbcMer, 
Lincoln  b  SheffieM  railway,  convetied  under  him  into  tfce  Great 
Centtal,  was  created  isl  earl  of  WhimcfiSe  and  Viteotml  Carhoa 
in  1B76;  his  name  was  prominently  Identified  wftb  railway 
enietirrise,  and  became  attached  to  certain  feaium  of  Ik  noam* 
clature.    He  waa  niec«cM  *i  ladcul  by  his  nephew  Francli 

of  wben  dia- 

Archfbald'  Slnar*- 

wUdlor-general; 

became  weS  known 


WbaIioii  (1495- 
I  border  wirfai*. 
huoB*;  and  the 
•ttbctotTKwis 
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^lli  S!?*^^*^''  ^  Whutott.  T1i9  t  A  BttM|oes»  waft  cna  of  tbe 
(w  Whig  pofiOciaiit  after  tlw  RevototioiL  He  is  famous  ia 
fl^^'^r  WaUtoy  OS  the  author  of  the  famous  political  hallad, 
^HmHma,  which  "oang  Jamoa  IL  out  of  thioa  kiagdoins." 
*^^<Mi  was  kNtt-Beutenant  of  Irdand  in  Awiels  icign,  aad  tn- 
^md  the  wrath  of  Swift,  who  attacked  himaa  Verrca  in  the 
wiKMer  (Ko.  14),  and  drew  a  aeparau  "character"  of  him, 
*pch  b  one  of  Swift's  masterpieces.  He  waa  *  man  of  grent 
wit  and  Yersatae  cIevemcM»  «nd  eynkjOiy  oetenutioua  in  his 
>«iu«>k«Iitx,  having  the  repuUtion  of  being  the  greatest  rake  and 
the  tniest  WUg  of  his  tine.  Addison  dedicated  to  him  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  S'^ecfotor.^sivlng  him  «  very  different "  character  " 
from  Swift's.  Hi»  first  wife>  Akxa  WOASTOir  (1632*1685),  was 
an  authoress,  whose  poems,  induding  an  Ekgy  on  Lard  RackaUf, 
^rc  celebrated  by  Wilter  and  Dryden.  His  son,  Pmur 
Wblaxton  (r698-t73i),  duke  of  Whaitoo,  socoeeded  to  his 
Cher's  mar<|tteasateaiid  fortune,  aad  in  1718  was  created  a  duke. 
But  he  quidtly  earned  for  himself,  by  his  wild  and  pioOigale 
iroUcs  and  reckless  playing  at  poEtics,  Pope's  satire  of  him  as 
the  icom  and  wonder  of  our  days  "{Jkforal  Essays,  L  179).  He 
spent  his  targe  estates  in  a  few  years,  then  went  abroad  and 
save  eccentric  support  to  the  Old  Pretender.  There  is  a  lively 
picture  of  his  appearance  at  Madrid  In  1726  in  *  letter  fnan  the 
British  consul,  quoted  in  Stanhope's  Hittopy  tf  EntjUini  (ii. 
14^.  He  was  outlawed  in  1729,  and  at  his  death  the  titles 
»^came  extinct.  In  1843  a  chdm  was  made  before  the  House  of 
Lords  for  a  revival  of  the  barony  in  favoor  of  <Mr  Kemsrs-Tynte, 
a  descendant  of  the  ist  baron  in  the  female  line. 

For  the  history  of  the  family  see  E.  R.  WhartonV  Whartans  •/ 
^^r^tifUM  IToll  (i«98).  ^ 

WRARTOll,  PRAliaS  (1820-1889),  Ammkan  legal  writer 
and  educationalist,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  jth  of  March  i8m.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  E859,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  became  prominent  in  Penasylvaaia 
politics  as  a  Democrat,  and  in  Phihkielphia  edited  the  North 
^yt»ican  and  UniUd  States  GauUe.  He  was  professor  of  English 
history  and  literature  at  Kenyon  College,  Gambierf  Ohio,  in 
1856-1863.  He  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
m  1863  and  in  1 863-1 869  was  rector  of  St  Pud'a  Charch,  Brook- 
line,  Maisachotctts.  In  1871*1881  he  Unght  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  canon  law  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Tbeobgical  School  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  at  this  time  be  lectured  on  the 
^onffict  of  Uws  at  Boston  University.  For  two  years  he  travelled 
in  Eunipe,  and  after  two  years  in  Philadelphia  he  went  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was  lecturer  on  ciimiBal  law  ti885<^ 
1886)  and  then  professor  of  criminal  law  (1886-1888)  at  Cohimbian 
(now  George  Washmgton)  University;  in  1889-1888  be  was 
loiidtor  (or  examiner  of  claims)  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  from  x888  to  hit  death  on  the  tist  of  Pebmary  1889  was 
^n^yed  on  an  edition  (authorized  by  Congress)  of  the  JCeM/it- 
tionory  Diplomatic  Cotrespondence  of  Ike  United  Siatet  (6  vols., 
>8S9,  ed.  by  J.  B.  Moore),  which  superseded  Sparks'a compilation. 
Wharton  was  a  '*  broad  churchman  *'  and  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  hymnology  of  his  church.  He  received  the  degree  of 
I'L.D,  from  thet  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1883,  and  was  the 
foremost  American  author^  on  international  hiw« 

He  pd>iithcd :  A  TreoHse  on  the  Criminal  Lo»  of  Ike  United  Stalee 
(1816;  many  times  reprinted);  SlaU  Tnois  of  tke  United  Statee 
inrkt  Ike  Admintstrattons  of  Washington  and  Adams  (1849);  A 
TreaHse  on  the  Law  of  Hom$eide  in  the  United  SlaUs  (1855);  with 
Moreton  StilK,  A  THatiseon  Medicai  Jumorudence  (1855);  Modem 
Theism  (1839).  in  which  be  applied  rules  of  legal  evidence  to  modern 
Kfptkal  theories:  A  Trtattse  on  tke  Confha  of  Laws  (1873;  3rd  ed. 
Treatise  on  Ike  Law  of  Negfiunee  (1874) :  A  Conunentary 
'  Auncy  and  Agents  (1876I.  A  Commentary  on  the  Lav 
Cma  Issues  (1877;  3rd  ed.  1888);  .1  companion  work 
;  Commentary  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  (1882); 
(1884):  and  a  Digisl  of  the  Intemahonal  Lam 
(t  vols.  1886). 

(Philadelphia.  1891)  by  his  daughter,  Mrs  Vtclc. 
K  and  J.  B.  Moore's  ''  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life 
on,"  prefaced  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Rev^u- 
Carttspondenee. 

Ml»    HINIIT    (1664*1695),    English    writer,    was 
a' from  Thomas,  nd  Bipon  WhartM   (r5>o*is79}r 
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bmng  8  son  of  the  Rev.  Sdmoad  Wharton,  vkar  of  Wontead, 
Norfolk.  Bom  «t  Woistead  on  the  9th  of  Novsmbor  1664. 
Wharton  was  educated  by  his  father,  and  then  at  Gonville  and 
Caius  Colk0B,  Cambridge.  Both  hia  industry  and  his  talenu 
were  exoaptaonal,  and  his  univemity  career  waa  boUianL  la 
1666  he  entered  the  service  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  the 
Rev.  William  Cave  (1637-1713)1  whom  he  helped  in  his  literary 
workt  hut  considering  that  his  attistsnce  was  not  su^iently 
approdafed  he  soon  fomook  this  omployment.  In  1687  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  in  1688  ho  maide  the  acquaintance  of  Iho 
archbishop  of  CanterbMfy»  William  Sancroft,  under  whose 
generous  patronage  some  of  hisiiteruy  work  was  done.  The  arch- 
Nshop,  who  had  a  veiy  high  opinioa  of  Whsnon'a  character  and 
takxits»  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  presented  him  to  the 
Kentish  living  of  Suadridge,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Chartham 
in  Ihe  same  county.  In  1689  he  took  the  oath  of  aUeipance  to 
William  and  Mary,  b«t  he  wrote  a  severe  criticism  j  Bishop 
Burnet's  History  of  tke  lUforwudiat^  aad  it  was  partly  owng  to 
the  bishop's  hostility  that  he  did  not  obtain  further  preferment 
in  the  En^h  church.  He  died  on  the  sth  (tf  March  16951  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Wharton's  moot  valuable  work  is  his  An^  saerd,  a  coHeelien  of 
the  lives  of  English  archbishops  and  bishops,  which  was  published 
in  two  volumes  in  1691.  Some  of  these  were  written  by  Whartoo 
himself;  others  were  borrowed  from  early  writers.  His  other 
writings  include,  in  ad<Stion  to  his  criticism  of  the  HisUfry  of  the 
Reformation,  A  Irealise  of  the  eelibaty  of  the  clergy  (1688);  Tho 
enthusiasm  of  the  Church  of  Rime  demonstrated  in  some  observations 
upon  the  life  of  Ignatim.  Loyola  (1688):  and  A  defence  of  pluralities 
(1692,  new  ed.  1703)'  In  the  Lambeth  Library  there  are  sixteen 
volumes  of.  Wharton's  manuscripts.  Describmg  him  as  "  thb 
wonderful  man,"  Stubbs  says  that  Wharton  did  for  the  eluckhttton 
,  of  Englidi  Church  history  "  more  than  any  one  before  or  since." 
A  life  of  Wharton  is  inchided  in  George  D'Oyly's  Ltfe  of  W.  Soncrofi 
(182 1). 

WHATELY,  RICHABJD  (r787-i863),  English  logician  and 
theological  writer,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  ist  of  February  1787.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school 
near  Bristol,  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  double 
seoand-dass  honours  aad  the  pckc  foe  the.  English  essay;  in 
i8rr  he  was  elected  liellow  of  Oriel,  and  in  1814  took  orders. 
During  his  residence  at  Oaford  he  wrote  h»  celebrated  tract, 
Mistorie  Doubts  relathe  to  Napakan  Bonapartet  .a  veiy  clever 
jem  d'esprit  directed  against  oxoessivo  sotpticism  as  applied  to 
the  (k«pel  history.  After  his  marriage  in  1831  he  settled  in 
Oxford,  and  in  1821  was  appointed  Baapton  lecturer.  The 
lectures.  On  Ike  Use  and  Abtae  of  Party  Spirit  in  Matters  of 
Religion^  were  published  in  the  same  year.  In  August  1823  he  re- 
moved to  Haleswotth  in  Suffolk,  but  in  1825,  having  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  St  Alban  Hall,  he  returned  to  Oxford.  At 
St  Alban  Hall  Whately  found  much  to  reform,  and  he  left  it  a 
differentplace.  In  1825  he  published  a  scries  of  Etsays  on  Soma 
of  tke  Pecutiariiies  of  tke  Christian  Religion,  followed  in  r888  by 
a  second  series  On  some  of  tke  Difcnllia  in  the  Writings  of 
St  Paul^  and  in  1830  by  a  third  On  Ike  Errors  of  Romanitm  traced 
to  tketr  Origin  in  Human  Nature.  While  be  was  at  St  Alban 
Hall  (1826)  the  work  appeared  which  is  perhaps  most  dooely 
associated  with  his  name— his  treatise  on  Logic,  originally 
contributed  to  the  Bncyciopaedia  Metropolitana,  in  which  he 
raised  the  study  of  the  subject  to  a  new  leveL  It  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  the  study  of  logic  throughout  Great  Britain.  A 
similar  treatise  on  lUutoric,  alsocontributed  to  the  Encyclopaedia, 
appeared  in  t8t&  In  t829  Whately  was  elected  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  political  economy  at  Oxford  in  sticcession  to  Nassau 
William  Senior.  This  was  a  subject  admirably  suited  to  his 
lucid,  practical  intellect;  but  his  tenure  of  office  was  cut  short 
by  his  appointment  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  i83i» 
He  published  only  one  course  of  introductory  Leeturts  (i83i)> 
but  one  of  his  first  acts  on  going  to  Dublin  was  to  endow  a  chair 
of  political  economy  in  Tiinity  College  cmt  of  his  private  purse. 

Whately's  appointment  by  Lord  Grey  to  the  see  of  Dublin 
came  as  a  great  surprise  to  everybody,  for  though  a  decided 
Liberal  Whately  had  from  the  beginning  stood  aloof  from  all 
political  paciie*,  and  cccfesiasticaUy  his  position  was  that  of 
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an  IshmuliLc  fi^liAg  for  hi<  own  huid,  TIk  Enn^licilfl 
Kgirded  him  u  a  dugenHU  Utiladinanin  oo  llw  pound  of 
his  viem  on  Citholic  cmudpitkni,  ibt  Sibtmh  qBOtlon,  the 
doctrine  of  deetlon,  ind  certain  quaii-Sibelliui  opiaians  he  vu 
supposed  lo  bald  nboul  the  ch«actrr  ud  WUibulc*  of  Chiin, 
wbile  his  vie*  of  tiK  cfaurth  wu  diuneitiuily  ofipaHd  to  Ihit 
U  the  High  Cliucch  p»ny,  md  from  tlie  btgianing  he  mi  ihe 
determined  opponent  of  wlut  wu  afierwvdi  rMtA  the  Tric- 
tatfan  movemeDt.  The  Appointment  wu  cfaiHenged  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  withoiu  taccaa.  In  Ireluid  it  Vu  im- 
iMiuely  unpopular  amonjc  the  Protoluiti,  bolh  for  Ibc  reuoiiE 


t,  while 


outjpc4enncfig  mid  his  "  wi 
eonciliiting  nnjinen,"  which  oven  hit  liimdi  admit,  pru 
him  from  ever  complettly  endlcating  IheM  ptvjudici 
W  the  «ame  time  he  met  with  determined  oppoeitioo 
own  eler^.  He  ran  counter  to  their  most  ebeiiilied  prejudices 
from  the  lirst  by  conneeting  hlnuelf  prominently  with  the 
attempt  to  euablish  a  natkHiai  and  unsectarion  system  of 
education.  He  enkirccd  itrlct  diidplinc  in  bu  diocc»e,  where 
it  had  been  long  unknown^  and  he  pubUshod  an  unamwenble 
Matcment  of  hia  viewi  on  the  Sabbath  (TieatkU  m  Ue  SaUM. 
iS]>}.  He  took  a  unall  counliy  pbce  at  Redesdale.  4  m.  out 
ol  Dublin,  where  he  could  enjoy  bis  favouriie  reliiation  of 
gatdenmg.  Here  Ui  Ufc  wu  one  of  indefatigable  industty, 
Questioiu  of  tiibei,  reform  of  the  Irish  chuith  and  ol  the  Iiiah 
Poor  l^ws,  and,  in  particnlar,  the  organization  of  national 
educBlioD  occupied  much  of  hii  time.  .Bui  he  found  leisure 
for  Ihe  discuuion  of  other  public  questions,  for  eiamplc,  the 
Bubjccc  of  transportation  and  (he  general  quntion  of  fiecondary 
puiushinenls.  In  |S.)7  he  wrote  his  well-known  handbook  of 
Christiai  Etidema,  which  was  tranilaied  during  bii  Ii'feiime 
into  more  than  a  doun  languages.  At  a  later  period  be  also 
wrote,  in  a  similar  form.  Eaiy  Lanns  tn  Reasaaing,  on  Morals, 
on  Uind  and  on  tho  SfUiih  ConttUntion.  Amon^  hia  other 
worka  may  be  mentioned  Chvia  aiid  TrutU  (iBj6),  Eimyi 
mSemeefllui  OanjeM  W  Ciriilian  Fail*  (1839),  Th,  Ki-tdrm 
tf  CkriU  (ifl«i).  He  alio  edited  Bacon's  eiwyj,  Paley's  £11- 
dncei  and  Paley's  Uoral  PMeicphy.  His  cherished  scheme 
of  unseclarian  religious  Instruction  for  Protestjuits  and  Catboh{« 
affke  woa  cairicd  out  for  a  number  of  yean  with  a  measure  of 
svccesB,  but  in  1851  the  scheme  broke  down  owing  to  the  op- 
position of  the  new  Catholic  anhbishop  ol  Dublin,  and  Whatcly 
felt  himself  constrained  lo  withdraw  fnim  Ihe  Education  Board, 
From  Ihe  be^noing  Whately  was  a  ke«n-«ighied  observer  ol 
the  condition  of  Ireland  question,  and  gave  much  offence  by 
operdy  supporting  the  sute  endowment  ol  the  Catholic  clergy 
aa  a  measure  of  Justice.  During  the  terrible  years  ol  [S46  and 
r847  the  archbishop  and  his  family  were  unwearied  in  their 

Cpnwardi  symptoms  ol  decbne  began  to  maiufesL  Lhcmselves 
in  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  Icfl  side.  SliU  he  continued  the 
active  discharge  of  his  public  duties  till  the  summer  ol  ig£j, 
when  he  WM  prostrated  by  an  ulcer  in  ihe  leg.  and  after  several 
months  ul  acute  suffering  he  died  on  Ihe  Sih  of '' 
h  addicted 


given  to  didactic  monologoe.  He  had  a  keen  nit.  w 
edge  often  inflicted  wBundt  never  deliberately  intmi 
speaker,  and  a  wholly  um  


dbyihe 

often  ollended  people  by  the  ellreme  unconvcntknoUtyifl  iS 
manners.     When  at  Oilnrd  his  while  hat,  rough  whiu  ookV. 

and  huge  while  i' .—  ...^i 

Bearijmd  heouii 
ibeesploiisof  hi' 
a  remaiklUy  b>i 


with  Hpetitition.  He  took  a  pnctkal,  ■loHMt  busineia-fikc 
view  ol  Qiristimity.  which  Beemed  10  Hi^  Oiurchjnea  and 

did  Whaiely  less  than  justice,  for  his  religion  was  very  real  and 
genuine.  Bui  he  may  be  s^  to  have  coaliiued  the  tj^ucal 
Cbiisdanity  of  [he  iSih  cetatuy — Ibai  of  the  ibeologiaiis  wbo 
went  out  to  fight  the  Raiioaalisis  with  tluir  own  weapons.  It 
was  to  Whately  csienLially  a  beliel  in  certain  matters  of  fact,  ta 

Hence  bis  endeavour  always  ii  to  convince  the  logical  [acuity, 
and  his  Christ ianily  inevitably  a^Karaaa  a  thing  of  the  intellect 
rather  than  ol  tbe  haul.  Whalcly's  q^lieaare  exhibited  at 
ihar  best  in  his  ijpc,  which  It,  as  il  were,  Ihe  quintessence  of 
Ihe  views  which  he  aftenards  applied  lo  diStrent  subjects. 
He  wrote  nothing  better  than  the  Uunioous  Aispendii.to  thb 
work  Ul  Aw^to'"'  Ttrmi. 

In  1864  his  dauthler  aublishtd  V^nDHMn  fciiiBiiii  tttm  hia 
canuDDniJace  book  and  in  1866  hia  Ufc  ami  Ctrrupnulnct  in  two 
volums.  Jht  AntalMl  itimri',  0/ AfiMiilaHI'lMtir.  by  W.  i 
Fiupiliidi  (1S64J,  enliven  the  picture. 

WHAT-im,  a  piece  of  fumiluie,  derived  from  tbe  French 
itcfhe,  which  was  eaceodingly  popular  in  Elogland  in  the  first 
thne-qoorters  of  Ihe  iqlh  cenluiy.  It  usually  coniists  ol 
slender  uprights  or  plHars,  tuptnrting  a  tcriea  of  shelves  bit 
holding  dUna,  omameDit  or  triOes  of  any  kind — hence  tbe 
allusive  luune.  In  iu  En^iih  form,  although  a  convenient 
ingJDom  receptacle,  il  was  rarely  beauiUuL  The  early 
imples  are,  however,  sonuiimes  graceful  in  that 


emply  boat-ihapcd  gtumcs  or 
■  ■thiff-scalcs  ,"oneiolheright, 
the  other  10  the  led,  and  then 
a  strict  of  fiowers,  1  |g  g  in 


wilh  ialslded  margiM 
"^  «hme*  Ai^  ChUfly 
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aad  they  only  separate  for  a  abort  time  ^rlien  flowering  takes 
place;  after  fertilization  they  close  again.  Within  the  pale 
are  two  minuto,  ovate,  pointed,  white  membxanous  scales  called 
'*  iodicuks."  These  contain  three  stamens  with  thread-like 
flamenta  and  oblong,  two4obed  anthers.  The  stamens  are 
placed  found  the  base  of  the  ovary,  which  b  rounded  or  oblong, 
much  smaller  than  the  glumes,  covered  with  down,  and  sur- 
mounted by  two  short  styles,  extending  into  feathery  brash-Hke 
stigmas.  The  ripe  fruit  or  grain,  sometimes  called  the  "  berry," 
the  matured  state  of  the  ovary  and  its  contents,  is  oblong  or 
ovoid,  with  &  longitudinal  f  \irrow  on  one  side.  The  ovary  adheres 
6nn!y  to  the  seed  in  the  interior,  so  that  on  esamining  a  kmgi* 
tudintl  section  of  the  gnin  by  the  microscope  the  outer  layer 
b  seen  to  consst  of  epidermal  ccUs,  of  which  the  uppermost 
axe  pgokmyd  into  short  hairs  to  cover  the  apes  of  the  groin. 

Two  or  thnee  layen  of 
ceUs  inside  the  eptdermh 
constitute  the  tissde  of 
the  ovary,  .and  overlie 
somewhal  similar  layers 
which  form  the  coats  of 
the  seed.  Withm  these 
b  the  albumen  or  ezulo- 
spcrm«  constituting  the 
flowery  part  of  the  seed. 
The  outermost  layer  of 
the  endosperm  consbts 
of  square  ceUalarger  and 
more  regular  in  form  than 
those  on  each  side;  these 
contain  aleuron  grains — 
small  partides  <^  gloUn 
or  nitrogenous  matter. 
The  remaining  central 
mass  of  the  seed  b  conk- 
posed  of  numerous  ceUs 
of  irregular  form  and  size 
containing  many  starch 
grains  as  well  as  gluten 
granules.  The  several 
layers  of  celb  above  re- 
ferred to  become  more 
Fio.    i. — /.    Beardleas    wheat.    //.  or  less  dry  and  Insepar- 

^^&  ^iS"^'  i^^  x^'  "''  ^^  able  one  from  another, 
wheat    All  much  reduced.  ^^^^^  ^^   wbstanci 

known  as  "bran."  At  the  lower  end  of  the  albumen,  and 
placed  obliquely,  b  the  minute  embryo-plant,  which  derives  its 
Dourbhment  in  the  first  instance  from  the  albumen;  thb  b 
destined  lo  form  the  future  plant. 

The  wheat  plant  b  nowhere  found  in  a  wild  conditk»n.  Some 
of  the  species  of  the  genus  Atgitops  (now  generally  referred  to 
TrUkum  by  Bentbam  and  Hooker  and  by  Haeckel) 
may  possibly  have  been  the  sources  of  our  cultivated 
forms,  as  they  cross  freely  with  wheats.  Haeckel 
oonsiden  that  there  are  three  spedcs.  (x)  TrUicum  mono- 
coccttm,  wbkh  undoubtedly  grows  wild  in  Greece  and  Meso- 
potamia, b  cvltxvmted  in  Spain  and  daewheie,  and  was  also 
cnhivatcd  by  the  aboriginal  Swiss  lake-dweUen.  as  well  as  at 
HbMrlik,  as  b  shown  by  the  grain'  found  in  those  localities. 
(a)  T.  saiiMom  b  the  ordinary  cultivated  wheat,  of  which  Haeckel 
leoognices  three  principal  races^  tpelto^  dicoeeum  and  lenas, 
Sjpelt  sdieats  (^ee  6g.  i)  were  enltivated  by  the  aboriginal  Swiss, 
by  the  ancient  Bgyptiaixs,  and  throughout  the  Roman  empire. 
Tlie  variety  dicoccmm  was  also  cultivated  in  prehbtoric  times, 
anil  b  itill  grown  in  Southern  Europe  as  a  summer  ^idMat  and 
for  starch-making.  Hie  variety  fmex  iodudcs  four 
I,  VHfforc  (common  wheat),  eompactum,  Itirgidum  and 
>below).  (s)  The  third  species,  r.  ^ofmktfM.or  PoUsh 
s  very  distiact-kwking  form,  with  long  leafy  glumea; 
is  not  known.   As  thoe  varieties  intercnss  with  each 

wing;*  made  ta  wale  by  Mr  Worthiogtoa  Smith  an  the 
s  Chrmkk  (asth  Deceahcr  iM6>. 


other,  the  pfesumptfon  b  that  they,  like  the  spedes  of  Atgihpt, 
which  also  intercross  with  wheat,  may  have  ail  originated  from 
one  common  stock. 

Basmg  hb  condusaons  upon  phiklogjcal  data,  such  as  the 
names  of  wheat  in  the  ddest  known  langnages,  the  wiitlngi 
of  the  most  andcnt  hbtorians,  and  the  observations 
of  botanical  travellers,  Pe  CandoUe  Infers  that  the 
origiital  home  of  the  wheat  plant  was  in  Mesopotamia,  i^a.' 
and  that  from  there  its  cultivation  extended  in  very 
early  times  to  the  Canaries  on  the  west  and  to  China  on  the  east. 
In  the  western  hemisphere  wheat  was  not  known  till  the  i6Ui 
century.  Humboldt  loendens  that  it  wna  aoddentaliy  intro- 
duced into  Mexieo  with  rice  brought  from  Spabi  by  a  negro 
slave  bdonging  to  Cartes,  and  the  same  writer  saw  at  Quito  the 
earthen  vase  in  which  a  Flemish  monk  had  introduced  from 
Ghent  the  first  wheat  grown  in  South  America. 

As  might  be  antlctpated  from  the  cuHrration  of  the  plant  from 
time  iramcmorial  and  from  its  wklediffasion  throughout  tlweastcra 
hemisphere,  the  varietiesof  wheat— that  Is,  of  r.  sativum — 
are  very  numerous  and  of  every  grade  of  intensity.  Those 
cases  in  which  thevariatton  U  most  extremesome  botanists 
would  prefer  to  consider  aa  forming  dbtinct  spedes;  but  others. 
as  Tie  Vtlmorin,  havinjg  regard  to  tlie  general  facts  of  the  case 
and  to  the  numerous  mtermedbte  nadations.  look  upon  all  the 
forms  as  derivatives  from  one.  f n  iliustmtion  of  thb  tatter  point 
it  may  be^nentioncd  that  not  only  do  the  several  varieties  run  one 
imo  the  other,  but  their  chemical  composition  varies  likewise 
according  to  dimate  and  season.  According  to  Professor  Church^ 
even  in  the  produce  of  a  single  ear  there  may  be  3  to  a  %  more  of 
albuminoid  matters  in  some  grains  than  in  others;  but  on  the 
average  the  proportion  of  gluten  to  starch  is  as  o- 1 1  to  too.  From 
the  point  of  jriew  of  agriculture  it  b  generally  of  no  great  moment 
what  rank  be  assigned  to  the  various  forms.  It  b  only  important 
to  take  oogntxance  of  them  for  purposes  of  cultivation  under  varying 
circumstances.  Hence  we  oniY  allude  to  some  of  the  principiu 
variations  and  to  those  diaractenstics  which  are  found  to  be  unstable. 
(1)  Setting  ai^de  differences  of  constitution,  such  as  hardihood,  aixe, 
and  the  Uke,  there  b  rebtivdy  little  varbtion  in  the  form  of  the 
oivans  of  vegetation.  Thb  indicates  that  leas  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  straw  than  to  the  grain,  for  it  b  certain  that,  were  it 
desirable,  a  great  range  of  variation  might  be  induced  in  the  foliage 
and  straw.  As  it  b,  some  varieties  are  hardier  and  tatter  than 
others,  and  the  straw  more  solid,  varying  in  colour  and  having  less 
liability  to  be  "  laid  ";  but  in  the  matter  of  "tillering,**  or  the 
production  of  ^ide-shoots  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  there  b  much 
difference.  Spring  wheats  procured  from  northern  btitudes  mature 
more  rapidly  than  those  from  temperate  or  hot  climates,  wliibt  the 
reverse  ts  the  case  with  autumn  wheats  from  the  same  source.  The 
difference  b  accounted  for  by  the  greater  amount  of  light  which  the 
plants  obtain  in  northern  regions,  anid,  espedally ,  by  its  comparatively 
antntemipted  continuance  during  the  growing  period,  when  there  are 
more  working  hours  for  the  pUnts  in  the  day  than  in  more  soathcm 
climes.  Autumn  wheats,  on  the  other  hami,  are  subjected  to  an 
enforced  rest  for  a  period  of  several  months,  and  even  when  grown 
in  milder  climates  remain  quiescent  for  a  longer  oeriod,  and  start 
into  growth  hter  in  spring — much  bter  than  varieties  of  southern 
origin.  These  tetter,  accustomed  to  the  mild  winters  of  those 
btitudes,  begin  to  grow  early  in  n>ring,  and  are  in  consequence 
liable  to  injury  from  spring  frosts,  wheats  of  dry  countries  and  of 
those  exposed  to  severe  winds  have,  says  De  Vtlmorin,  narrow  leaves, 
ptbnt  straw,  bearded  cars,  and  velvety  chaff— characternties  which 
enaUe  them  to  resist  wind  and  drought.  Wheats  of  moist  climates, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  broader  leaves,  to  admit  of  more  rapid 
transpiration.  No  doubt  careful  microscopic  scrutiny  of  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  leaves  of  pbnts  erown  under  various  conditions 
would  reveal  further  adaptations  of  structure  to  external  conditioos 
of  climate.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that,  as  a  gcneml  rule,  the  hard 
wheats  are  almost  exdusively  cultivated  in  hot,  dry  countries,  the 
spelt  wheats  in  mountainous  districts  and  on  poor  soil,  turgid 
(durum  forms)  and  common  wheats  in  plains  or  in  valleys— the  nest 
races  of  wheat  being  found  on  rich  alluvbl  plains  and  is  fertile 
\*alle>'S.  The  wheat  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  for  straw- 
plaiting  b  a  variety  with  very  slender  stalks.  The  seed  b  sown  very 
thickly  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  pulled,  not  cut,  about  the  end 
of  May,  before  the  ear  b  ripe.  In  the  United  Kingdom  ordinary 
wheat,  such  as  old  red  Lammas  and  Chiddam  white,  b  used  for 
straw-pbtting.  the  straw  bdng  cut  some  time  before  the  berty 
ripens.  The  propensity  to  "  tiller  "  b  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  it  mttltiplies  the  resources  of  the  farmer.  An  instance  of  thb 
is  given  in  the  Phihso^kical  TransacU&ns  (1768),  where  h  b  stated 
that  one  seedling  pbnt  in  the  Cambridge  botanic  garden  was  divided 
into  eighteen  parts,  each  of  iHiich  was  repbntedand  subsequently 
again  divided,  till  it  produced  irfxty-sevea  pbnts  in  one  season. 
In  March  and  April  or  the  following  year  these  were  again  divided 
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ud  andaccd  sm  pbnw.  •blcii  in  iut  dac  yMdtd  ii.igq  an. 

<j)  ThevariuionilnitiDt-dcvclcipiiiciiIluHiuHbMainucliaticndcd 
10,  alihough  it  wourd  be  *dl  lo  ttadv  them  id  order  to  Asartain  ih? 
decree  o(  adapubjUty  to  varioua  ocpthi  apd  condirkmi  o1  nil. 
U)  A  nboit  iAtportant  diflcnoce  it  abacrvablc  in  itw  tiahilLty-  to 
auadct  of  run  \PHCdmia\  aome  vanelia  boat  t^rww  Lnvaiub^ 
fr«  from  ii,  wbilc  others  are  in  particular  localities  «  lubjecl  to 
ii  a>  to  be  not  Honh  cullivatint.  (4)  The  can  vary,  not  only  In 
•iie.  but  alu  in  Fom,  thb  latlet  eharacterisk  being  clependent  on 
the  dwee  ol  cloeeocaa  with  which  the  uilcelet*  are  set  on.  !■  auch 
varin;ei  ai  Talaven  the  apikekt*  an  looae,  whik  ia  the  club  and 
aquaie-headed  vaiietia  they  are  cloaely  ucked.  Tlie  form  of  the 
ear  depends  on  tbe  relalive  width  of^tne  anterior  and  posteriar 
•urfacH  as  compared  with  thai  of  the  btenl  lurfacei.  [n  tbe 
■quare-headed  vaHedca  the  lateral  awfacce  on  iwnHy  ai  wide  a> 
tlie  median  ones,  owiDfltetbo  (arm  and  arranfeiBaii  of  theipiltc^tL 
Tbe  numberof  abortive  or  Kerileapikeleii  at  tbe  tap  of  the  ear  alio 
variet;  in  »mc  caiet  neatly  all  the  tpiketeu  are  fertile,  while  in 
otherm  several  of  the  oppemtost  one*  are  barTw. 

The  clauilkatioii  cJ  the  dilleieni  varletiet  of  cslllvatei]  wheat 
bu  nrrufpicd  the  attention  of  iDauy  botaniita  and  sericDltuhda- 
The  clauificaiioa  adopicl  by  Henry  de  Mliaorio  in  hii 
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B  Cells  coDtainiot  dinron  or  gl 

C  deU^*^  endosperm   «  albui 

&lkd  otth  Karch 
D  Embryo  cut  throuih  tbe  mu 

mltivaled  in  the  United  Kioedom,  _  _.,._. 
lon^r  than  the  spikelet,  ana  elongated  glassy 
divisions  are  made,  according  to  the 
(bearded  and  beardleu  wheals),  the  o.  ._.  _.  . 
coloured  or  rcdj.  tbe  tenure  of  the  cars  (glabi 
or  downy)  and  the  colour  of  the  seed  or  "  berry,' 
■pell  wheals  the  diaiinctwas  !>•  in  tbe  presennof  ai 
at  the  points  of  the  ilunHa  (itniflic,  bent  outi 


Apart  from  iKe  botanical  interest  of  these  direr 
tiou  of  the  fKultv  tif  vatiatlon  in  plinth  and  pos 
the  (encmlofy  and  erifin  U  tbe  cullivued  l^nt,. 


lat  are  the  best  vetictiea.  but  which  arc  the  best  adapted 

y  wbtfti  of  a  panfcular  aquare-headed  variety  grown 
tn  the  north  of  France.  A  gixid  iclcciion  of  seed,  actotd- 
atun  ol  the  soil,  deoiaoda.  aaya  De  \^iaiotin.  innlUieiicc 
Le  knowledge  OB  the  pan  (H  the  [aimer.  If  agood  varicly 
II  poor  soifT  the  resiut  will  be  unprofitahle,  while,  if  bad 


>n  elevation  of  1100  ft.  abo%T  the  valley  o( 
ve  the  sen),  near  the  straits  of  Magelbn.  as 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Abyssir^.  Rodrigucr. 
lud  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Thev  wiMy 
r  the  great  area  over  m-hich  the  culiure  m 
be  pawere  a[  adaptation  of  the  plant.  'The 
LumerhavealBo tobeconsldeied:  faeaome 
wheats,  with  their  lat^  relative  proponiDn 
It  others  the  harder  wheats,  with  their  luici 
hihemodcinprwessesofniUling.ttela 
r  they  nuke  the  best  Bout  lotlialEen'  _. 
lie  iprin*  wheals  an.  as  a  rule,  harder  ih 
he^fiii3ed  vr-— ■  -- 
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separated  locnijiies 
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when  the  aggregate 
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alemperatuteof  j-C.  UiT);  and. 

Lture.  as  repreienica  by  iha  sm  of  rite 

ID  to  lEs*  F.,  the  oirm  beoins  to  escape 

cnaldRp1ybiir>«r:  but  if  it  la  deepV 


iw«i*F.  Whenth. 


It  rarely  fermlnares-   The  leediinf  plant 
lemperatare  of  the  day  reauins  below  41  * 

have  been  iafliienced  by  an  atfetaic  I ■ 

iB96*F.  from  the  period  when  sown,  or  1715"  frt _,  _, 

geimination.  btandiinior"  til!eTing"goe»oiifiwly,  and  iheyDuiw 
ears  are  foreied.  Un^er  tlK  infliRBce  ol  a  aiaan  leniperatan  el 
55*.  or  a  little  above,  the  floweraaiep«d*Md.  A  still  tugber  d^ 
mao  it  lequistd  lor  (he  full  develnpoeai  and  ripening  ol  Ibe  cnln. 
The  liiucn  here  cited  an  given  by  Risler  and  air  calculalnl  lot 
.1..  ,iS.,..  -t  B,.s..  s....  ^  courae,  the  same  prindptoi  apply  in 
The  amount  d(  liiht  and  cf  inoitluie 

sunt.    The  fact  that  the  wheat  pbnt 

than  other  cereala,  and  therefore  docs  not  suffer 

ight,  is  one  of  great  Imponaoce  id  the  cultivator, 

~'""~  ' —  '*■"  greater  proponionale  cuftun  or 

-stem  counties  ol  Er-'— ■ 

« Ifllonria  fmn  iot._. „, 

of  the  demands  nude  upojt  th 

■iJ  •  cropofui  biisbets  of  wheat 

e  crop  during  ita  growth  in 

IboIpheaphDricacid,  3s  lb 

i  1S5  b  of  potadi. 

wh«t  now  In  culiimilon  have  been 
nr  by  croH-bnedliit.    In  atqr  wkeM- 
nbfervcd  on  dose  insrecllon  ptania    _    . 
iThiwi  (he  maiority.     If  leede  ij   JJ^~ 

ay  not)  npreduce  the  panieular   *'*'**"^ 

1  time  "  filed,"  though  it  is  ^aya  mote  or 
ts  originBl  (onditiDn.    By  contlniiouslv  ud 

.„  the  best  gnns  finm  ihie'best  eara.  MajiK 

.■iLJPinxluciai  "  pedigree  wheats  "  of  Gn*  auaUty. 
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tt»  ferClltettliMi  of  die  llMMtv  of  one  tfMcrfption  of  «vliMt  by  Che 

BtUen  of  another.  This  has  been  attempted  by  Shiieff.  Le  Couteur, 
aund  and  others  m  the  past,  and  more  recently  by  H.  de  Vilmorin 
■nd  Messrs  Carter.  Under  natural  circumstances  wheat  is  self* 
fertilted:  that  is  to  say,  the  pollen  of  any  siven  flowei'  Impregnates 
the  utifVM  and  ovule  of  the  same  fleiver:  tne  glumes  and  coverings 
of  the  flower  being  tightly  pressed  round  the  stamens  and  sc^as 
in  sudi  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  insects  and  to  ensure  the 
deposit  of  the  pollen  upon  the  st^rmas  of  the  same  flower.  This 
process  of  self-fertilization  b  the  usual  method,  and  no  doubt  keeps 
the  variety  true  or  unmixed ;  but  the  occasional  presence  of  varieties 
in  a  wheat-field  shows  that  cross*fertiltzation  is  sometimes  secured. 
The  stamens  of  the  wheat  plant  may  frequently  be  seen  protruding 
beyond  the  glumes,  and  their  position  might  lead  to  the  inference 
that  cross-fertilization  was  the  rule;  but  on  closer  examination  it 
win  be  found  that  the  anthers  are  empty  or  nearly  so,  and  that  they 
art  not  protruded  tifl  after  they  have  deposited  the  pollen  upon  the 
stigma.  The  separation  of  the  glumes,  which  occurs  at  the  time  of 
fertilization,  and  which  permits  the  efress  of  the  um4css  stamens 
after  that  operation,  occurs  only  under  certain  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture, when  the  heat,  in  fact,  ts  sufiident  to  cause  the  lodicules  of 
the  flower  to  become  turgid  and  thus  to  jvess  apart  the  glumes.  A 
temperature  of  about  73^  F.  is  found  by  Messrs  Carter  to  be  the 
most  favourable.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  artificial  fertilization  of  wheat  is  a  very  delicate  operation.  The 
^umes  have  to  be  separated  and  the  anthers  cut  away  before  the 
pollen  is  f uUy  formed,  care  being  taken  at  the  same  time  not  to  injure 
the  stigma,  and  specially  not  to  introduce,  on  the  scissors  of  otner- 
wise,  any  pollen  except  that  of  the  variety  desired.  De  VHmorin's 
experiments  have  shown  that  All  the  varieties  w91  Intercross,  and 
that  even  such  a  distinct  form  as  the  PoNsb  is  no  exception.  From 
this  he  concludes  that  all  the  forms  have  orisinated  from  one  stock 
and  are  to  be  comprised  within  one  bpcdfcs.  Tn  the  progeny  of  th«e 
cnassed  wheats,  especially  in  the  second  generation,  much  variation 
and  difference  of  character  is  abscrvable~-a  phenomenon  commonly 
noticed  in  the  descendants  from  cresses  and  hybrids,  and  styled  by 
Naudia  "  ivvwuUr  vatiatioo. "  Sooietimcs  characteristics  appeaf  in 
the  crossed  wheats  which  are  not  found  in  the  parent  varieties, 
aldknigh  they  occur  in  other  wheats.  Thus.  De  Vilmorin  records 
the  presence  of  tur^d  wheats  among  seedlings  raised  from  a  common 
wheat  fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  a  hard  variety,  and  spelt  wheats 
aiaoqg  the  desceodante  01  a  common  crossed  with  a  turgid  wheat. 
The  production  of  wheat,  with  the  use  of  wheat  bread,  has  in- 
creased enormously  since  the  extension  of  railways  has  made  possible 
the  transportation  of  grain  for  great  distances  (see  CiiAt!*  TtiADB) 
Of  late  yean  the  increase  of  production  has  been  most  notable  in 
•putben  Rusaia*  Argcntifla,  Austcaliat  India  and  North  America. 


Ameneam  Wkeat'Fcrmmg.^-^Tbai  WDtiderful  agricakural 
RgioB,  eiEtclidliif  from  the  iotetkatioDal  Une  dn  the  north  to 
the  57lh  parallel,  And  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  xcoth 
■Mtidian,  and  conpriiing  36  states,  ptodnces  76%  of  the 
Anetkan  wheat  crop.  This  region,  which  cx>ntauis  only  30% 
of  the  land  sutface  of  the  oo«ntry,  but  embraces  to%  of  its  total 
fsm  area  and  70%  of  Its  improved  farm  acreage,  is  the  greatest 
ceeeal-prodndng  t^ob  of  the  wodd.  Besides  wheat,  it  prodacet 
As%  of  tile  total  corn  crap,  91%  of  the  total  oat  crap  and  ^3% 
of  the  total  faay  crop  of  the  United  States.  The  methods  pursued 
a  the  eastern  portion  of  this  region  an  similar  to  those  used 
in  other  parts  of  the  world;  but  ia  the  nettiMrestern  portion 
irfaeat*grawtng  is  carried  on  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  by  methods 
almost  onljiowB  anywhere  else.  The  best  illustration  of  the 
(rest  or  "  bonanta  "  wheat  farms,  as  they  are  called,  are  foond 
ahiof  the  Red  river  (of  the  North),  where  it  flows  between  the 
states  of  North  DakoU  and  Minnesota. 

Hie  wheat  gtowa  m  the  United  Sutcs  is  af  two  distinct  kinds. 
One  is  the  large<hemcl  winter  wheat  of  the  Eastern  stales;  the 
ether  is  the  hard  spring  wheat.  The  "  bhie  stem  '*  or  the 
"  Soolcb-Fife  "  are  native  Tarieties  of  the  latter  kind  grown  in 
Maancaota  and  the  two  Dakotas.  For  flour-making  this  wheat 
is  coastdered  the  best  In  the  world.  During  the  season  of  1800 
the  product  of  hard  spring  wheat  amounted  to  neariy  250,000.000 
busheb,  or  two-fifths  of  the  entire  wheat  product  of  the  United 
States.  Of  this,  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakntas  alone  produced 
aoopoo^odo  bushels.  Minnesota  is  the  greatest  whcat-i>roducing 
state  in  the  Union.  Her  fields  in  1899  covered  5,000.000  acres, 
iind  she  produced  nearly  80,000.000  busheb,  wfiach  is  twice 
the  cnlire  production  of  all  Australia,  and  more  than  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  pot  together.  In  Mmncsota  and  the 
Bskotas  the  fsrms  arc  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  wheat* 
growing.  Many  of'  them  coatain  from  3000  to  10.000 
*For  Caaadiaa  Wheat  see  Cawaoa  %4thciiUme. 


The  country  Is  a  very  level  one,  making  it  possible  to  use  all 
kinds  of  machinery  with  great  success.  As  there  are  no  moun- 
tains or  swamps,  there  is  here  very  little  waste  land,  and  every 
square  foot  of  the  vast  wheat  fields  can  be  made  productive. 

The  first  characterbtic  of  a  **  bonanza  "  wheat  farm  ja  the 
nuchluery.  The  smallest  agricultural  implement  used  upon 
them  b  a  plough,  and  the  largest  is  the  elevator.  A 
hoe  or  a  spade  is  almost  unknown.  Between  these  SUmfc** 
two  there  are  machines  of  all  sizes  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  work.  Let  us  assume  the  conditions 
prevailing  upon  a  bonanza  farm  of  5000  acres,  and  briefly 
describe  the  process  of  wheat  production  from  the  ploughing 
of  the  land  to  the  delivery  of  the  grain  in  the  final  market. 
These  great  wheat  farms  were  established  upon  new  lands  sold 
directly  to  capitalbts  by  the  railroads.  The  knds  becant  the 
property  of  the  railroads  largely  through  government  grants^ 
and  they  attraaed  capitalbts,  who  bought  them  m  large  bodies 
and  at  low  prices.  The  improvements  made  upon  them  consbl 
of  the  cheap  wooden  dwellings  for  the  managers,  dormitories 
and  dinlng-halls  for  the  men,  stables  for  the  horses,  and  sheds 
and  workshops  for  repairing  machinery.  Very  little  of  the  land 
b  under  fence.  Since  the  desirable  lands  cf  the  country  have 
been  occupied,  the  prices  of  these  lands  have  advanced  sktwly, 
with  the  result  that  the  big  farms  are  being  divided  up  into 
small  holdings.  After  a  generation  or  two,  if  land  continues 
to  rise  in  the  market  as  it  has  recently,  the  bonanza  farms  wUl 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  present  the  best  of  these  lands 
In  the  valley  of  the  Red  river  (of  the  North)  are  worth  from  9a 5 
to  $30  an  acre.  The  improvements  upon  them  add  about  $5 
an  acre  more.  A  farm  b  not  considered  a  big  one  unless  it 
contains  from  aooo  to  to,ooo  acres  at  least.  There  are,  of  count, 
many  small  farmers  owning  from  two  to  five  sections  (640  acres 
in  each  section),  but  their  methods  are  more  like  those  of  the 
small  farmers  in  the  eastern  United  States  or  on  the  continent 
of  £nrope.  It  b  necessary  to  own  a  large  body  of  land  in  order 
to  be  able  to  use  the  machinery  and  methods  here  described. 
It  b  hard  to  convey  a  just  notion  of  the  size  of  these  farms.  They 
stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  every  direction, 
making  it  difficult  even  for  the  vbitor  to  coooeive  their  size. 
The  dbtances  across  whe$t  fields  are  so  great  that  even  horse* 
back  communication  b  too  slow.  The  farms  are  separated 
into  divisions,  and  lodging-houses  and  dining-haUs  and  barns 
arc  scattered  over  them,  so  as  to  keep  the  workmen  and  teams 
near  the  scene  of  their  labour.  The  men  living  at  one  end  of  the 
farm  may  not  see  those  at  the  other  for  months  at  a  time.  Even 
then  it  b  necessary  to  take  the  meab  to  the  men  in  the  fields 
rather  than  allow  them  to  walk  or  ride  to  the  dining-haUs.  It 
b  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  working  crew  to  find  themsdves 
at  the  dinner  hotir  2  m.  from  their  hall. 

First,  after  baniing  the  old  straw  of  the  previous  year-^luch  b 
real  labour  in  itself,  so  enormous  b  its  bulk— comes  the  ptoughing. 
This  begins  in  October.  The  plough  used  has  a  i&ia.  gnju.,uLMr 
share,  tarns  two  furrows,  and  b  drawn  by  five  horses.  '™"»"'^» 
Each  plough  covesB  about  250  acres  in  a  season,  travelling  an  average 
of  30  m.  a  day.  The  ploughing  begins  in  October,  and  continues  a 
raentfa  or  six  weeks,  according  to  the  scasom  The  ploughs  %re  driven 
in  "  gangs  "  under  the  eye  oTa  superintendent,  who  rides  with  them. 
From  eight  to  ten  of  thae ploughs  folbw  each  other  around  the  vast 
section.  If  one  stands  a  few  rods  ahead  of  them  they  seem  to  be 
folbwing  one  another  in  a  line;  but.  if  one  stands  to  the  right  of  the 
"  gang.'  one  sees  that  the  line  b  broken,  and  that  the  second  plough 
b  a  width  farther  in  the  field  than  the  leader,  and  soon  for  the  eatue 
number.  Experience  shows  that  it  oosts  about  70  ocnts  an  acre  to 
plough  the  land  ia  this  way.  About  forty  men  are  employed  upon  a 
farm  of  5000  acres  dunng  the  ploiighii^  season.  The  men  arej^id 
by  the  month,  and  receive  about  sas,  induding  their  board.  They 
Ueokfast  at  five  o'dock,  take  an  hour  for  their  dinner  at  noon-* 
iMually  in  the  field— and  have  their  supper  at  seven.  At  the  end  of 
the  iMoughing  leasoo  these  particular  men  are  usually  discharged. 
Only  dght  or  ten  are  kept  on  a  farm  of  thb  size  th«ou|bout  the  year* 
The  other  men  go  back  to  their  homes  or  to  the  lactones  in  the  cities, 
where  they  await  the  harvesting  and  threshing  season.  The  eight  or 
ten  who  rqaain  upon  the  farm  are  emptoycd  in  doing  odd  iobs,  such 
as  overhauling  machinery,  or  helping  the  carpenter  and  blackamith, 
or  looking  after  the  horses.  l*he  wheat  region  b  a  country  of  heavy 
snows,  and  of  severe,  dry  cold;  but  when  March  comes  the  snows 
begin  to  melt  away.aad  by  April  the  ploeghed  land  bdry  enough  for 
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the  lunow.    The  tanvwira  U  dam  irith  IJ-fc.  hurnwi.  di 
lour  boneft  uid  dpenicd  oy  »  AJiiEte  nun-    One  nun  i:ui 


fun  will  be  done  in  twenty  or  HHcnty-Avc  dayi.  [i  it  mual  to  VRd 
1  biuhel  and  i  peek  of  wheel  la  tlie  acre.  Tbe  wheal  UMd  lot  Itua 
ptinxne  iaeanfuHy  eelecled  alter  the  harveat  of  the  pfcvlout  year, 
amfh  thorDU(hly  cleaned  of  foreigi  icedi.   Through  >-(irj  of  cuiii. 

bcly  well  adapted  la  Ibe  Kfl  and  climate  of  cbiart^on.  El  hubecn 
found  own  pmiitabte  to  lae  Ibe  native  "  blue  item  "  or  "  Scolch- 

Dciyhbouring  staiea.  Counting  the  i»d.  wbiat  an^  the  lahouv.  it 
coMi  abour  ti  an  acre  (o  harrow  the  Ground  aad  plant  -^'  -  ^",~- 

Wbenihe  planting  iidonelheextrabboureraarediirl  in, 

"id  cbe  nfiilar  onea  ar 


in  vtry  large  c^uaniiiies,  u»cd  until  it  i*  worn  out  or  up'not  be  re- 
paired viilwui  «HiBderable  worlc  and  iben  kfl  to  the  Geldi  10  njat- 

Of  coune  a  grrai  many  eitra  parts  era  tivught  10  take  the  pb»  of 
tboie  whioh  weak  noit  frequently,  and  mn  men  are  alway*  Ictpt 
at  mrk  repairing  DiacUiieiia  the fidd.  One ol  Ih* big  lOMOacre 
'  t  -'-  -'-»inf  inauii|teh»rve»t.eiioiJBhtD 

.  _r-_  ,-r-jill  farma  the  ordinary  bindera  are 
u,KkeihD9eolCal>'      ' 


.   TIh  ilmuc  If  ftaead  u  tlM  nilwarttatfaa,  ud 

From 'tbe  time^theavex^  wheal  wiumblad  into  the  wagsB 

Wbea'  tbe  b^^^^ou  incb  lbe'™Uto!r''™  looung  of  l!!,^ 
a  bolt  dumpa  the  graia  into  itie  bin,  where  it  remajna 
uolil  the  pulling  of  a  lever  lelait  into  tbe^ja.  Every  pound  of  it  ii 
weiglied  and  accounted  for,  and  cnieied  upoQ  tbe  booit^  ao  aa  to 
*how  the  exact  product  of  each  diviaiop  of  the  farm.  After  tbe  nitb 
of  the  ihreitaing  ia  over  Ibe  larmar  ttudica  theie  booka  carefully  v> 
■ee  what  hia  land  ia  doing,  and  makca  hit  plan  for  tbe  neat  yeai,  vat 
to  rcti  or  Hreogthan  lbo»  diviaiooa  which  are  failina.  It  coata 
about  (I.JO  an  acre  to  Ihruh  the  grain  and  put  it  iato  the  elevUsr. 
Thii  lum,  added  to  tbe  ealimatHfooat  of  the  other  prDceaaea  niai- 
lioned  above,  maVea  the  total  cou  of  srowiog  an  acre  of  grain  about 
tl-So.  Thit  includa  tbe  com  U  taboBr,  aeed  asd  wear  aad  tear 
of  machinery,  but  doe*  oot  iodude  the  interest  oa  land  or  plant. 


laiid  will  average  Si 

^Simakelh^i 
biub^    During  tbe  last  five  yaj 


jterirorlu,  elevaion. 


.igbteei.  mo. 


Wen  has  been  s9  cet 

ftlJSo.  maUng  agroHpnifil  ol(sw-    S 

the  interest  on  the  oHiiting  eipenn 

which  win,  at  B%.  be  4S  cent,  per  acre.     Inter 

^w'rSonDn.oia'T£d*ilua«eL™Dl't3!a8"mt^U 

a  net  piDlil  of  ij.ja  an  aoe,  not  an  cxorhiunl  one  by  any  m« 


be  higher  than 


Every  bonuua  fanner's  office  is  connected  by  win  with  the 
martietBat  MiiuicapoUs,  CUcagouidBuflalo.  fjuolatknt anive 
hourly  in  the  selling  seuoni  and  the  supennteodejit  m^^^^ 
keqia  in  dose  touch  wiih  hi*  ■geatt  b  Ike  whcat-piti  "  * 
ol  these  and  other  dtles.  When  the  inonnnent  teUi  hicn  ol  k 
good  price,  his  agent  is  instmcted  to  sell  itntt^ediatel*.  The 
fanner  on  the  ut>pct  waters  of  the  Red  rivei  [of  Ibe  North]  II  kept 
fully  tDfomied  as  to  the  drought  in  tndia,  the  hoi.  winds  in  the 
Argentine  and  the  Boods  of  the  Danube. 


■hoTt  time.  TIk  mxld's  great  wheal  fields  ahnnu  Ik  aitloB  bis 
s'ghl,  so  widl  does  he  ktHiit  tbe  ODuliliola  that  prevailin  them. 
Ten  day)  are  allowed  f«  delivery. »  thM  becan  usnallyih^  the 
wheat  after  it  is  sold.  In  the  early  da.y>  si  whiat-faradng  the 
bonaiuA  farmer  often  speculated,  but  dpefxncc  has  taught  him 
er  leave  this  10  the  men  hi  the  diies,  and  coBlent 
with  the  profil  irom  tbe  biulhcn  onds  hit  eye.  The 
evator  centres  are  in  Dulutb.  Et  PanU  U  inneipoUh  Chlca^ 
iflalo.  These  clcvaton  Ihtve  a  ilonfe  ^^ladty  of  imm 
s.  500,000  buahda.  The  new  ont>  are  bvOt  of  tied, 
I  sMom  or  eleiuldiy,  piMected  Imn  fiie  I9  pBos- 
-pipcs.  and  have  complete  machinery  for  diyiag  and 
:  wheat  whenever  it  la  necoMty.  Tbe  elevatoti  are 
pnrvided  with  long  spouts  contahdns  storaUe  buckna,  which 
'into  tbeholdof  ngraia-UdcnTatcl.  Tbe  wheal 
10  the  pathway  cf  the  bvfc  iteam  thmrcli,  which 
■he  endi  of  these  iponti,  «hae  the  liocketa  leite 
il  npwardi  Inle  Ihe  divator,  lad  diittibgic  it 
u  Una  tccoidfaig  M  inde.  A  cugn  ol  toovooo 
be  unlMdcd  in  two  bnin,  wUle  quala  oa  the 
[oj  lbeekvati>trek»ditinlacan.fiveU>tai>tatiDt, 
31  in  f  mai  five  Is  ten  minmet,  01  tbe  UrgeM  canal  boat 
in  Bb  hour.  The  entire  work  of  nnkading,  ADring  attd  ndav]]n| 
adds  oiJy  one  cent  to  Ihe  price  of  a  bushel  oC  wheat. 

The  great  wheiLtrcmwing  Matt*  like  Minneiota  have  estab- 
iiihcd  sysiEnraol  iitptMlng  and  grading  wheal  undaaUieBQier- 
vision.    In  MmnrKHatheiywem  iseantedontbylhe 

VVjr(li»ueCaaimiBsion(i88s).wld(ii£m   JS**"* 


imposed   mainly  of  hard 
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KnJiri"  The  ■eamdsiftdeb  knows  m"  No.  t,  northern  spring 
wfacmt,  aooad,  and  well  cleaned,  composed  of  the  hard  and  soft 
vaiietiei  of  q>ring  wheat."  So  the  varieties  nui->"  No.  «» 
northeni ";  "  Na  3,  northcm,"  ftc.~down  to  the  xSth,  wlucb 
is  "no  gnde."  Ihe  official  faispectors  ezsmine,  grade  and 
sample  the  wheat  in  the  cars  in  which  it  is  received  at  the  great 
inarfceU  or  elevators.  The  cars  are  sealed  at  the  point  of  original 
shipment.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  b  to  examine  the  seals 
to  see  that  they  are  unbroken.  The  inspector  then  samples 
and  esamfaifs  the-  wheat,  and  enters  the  grade  upon  a  blank 
opposite  the  number  and  letters  of  the  car.  His  tag  and  sample 
fo  to  the  wheat  exchange  or  chambCT  of  commerce,  where  they 
are  exposed  in  small  tin  pans,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  trading. 
A  few  ^ars  ago  the  wheat  received  from  the  north-west  was 
very  deui  indeed,  but  nnce  the  new  land  has  all  been  cultivated 
the  fields  are  growing  mole  weedy,  with  the  result  that  the  wheat 
bsovgbt  In  is  becoming  mixed  with  oats  and  seeds  of  weeds, 
re(|airing  more  careful  separating  and  inspection.  After  the 
Inspector  hat  finished  his  work  the  cars  ate  reaealed  with  the 
state  seal,  and  await  orders  of  the  purchaser.  The  delay  will 
not  or.linarily  be  more  than  one  day.  The  commission  keeps 
oomplete  records  and  samples  of  eadi  car  wltH  the  wheat  has 
passed  entire^  out  of  the  market.  >Vhen  disputes  occur  as  to  the 
^ade  they  can  thus  be  instantly  settled.  If  the  grade  is 
changed  after  a  second  examination  the  slate  pays  the  expense 
of  the  inspection;  If  not,  it  is  paid  by  the  agent  who  raises  the 
objection.  Only  about  5%  of  the  samples  are  ever  zeinspected, 
and  in  less  than  2%  of  these  is  the  grade  changed.  The  oob^ 
minion  collects  the  small  fee  of  30  cents  a  car  for  its  services  as 
hispector,  and  later  weighs  all  the  wheat  as  It  is  distributed  into 
the  elevators.  This  small  charge  pays  all  the  expenses. 

The  transportation  of  the. wheat  from  the  fields  of  the  north- 
west to  the  seaport  is  a  business  of  tremendous  magnitode. 
Mostcf  this  wheat  goes  by  way  of  the  lakea  through  the 
Sanlt  Sainte  Marie  canal  to  Bufialo,  where  it  b  shipped 
by  rail  or  inlaad  canal  to  Kew  York,  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore.  Duluth,  on  Lake  Superior,  b,  surprising  to  say,  the 
second  port  in  the  United  States  in  point  of  tonnage.  The  Sault 
Sainte  Marie  canal  passes  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
tonnage  during  the  eight  months  it  b  open  as  the  Suez  canal 
passes  in  the  entire  year.  The  cheapest  transportation  in  the 
worid  b  found  upon  these  lakes,  the  rate  being  only  three-fourths 
of  a  miO  per  ton  of  wheat  per  mile.  The  greater  lake  vessels, 
called  "  Whalebacks,"  carry  cargoes  up  to  250,000  bushcb,  a 
bulk  difficult  to  conceive.  700  busheb  b  a  car-load.  At  that 
rate  the  cargo  of  250,000  busheb  will  fill  360  American  cars,  or 
9  trains  of  40  cars  esich.  At  20  bushds  to  the  acre,  thb  single 
cargo  would  represent  the  yield  of  two  and  a  half  farms  of  5000 
seres  eadi,  like  that  described  above,  with  every  acre  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  raOwaya  of  the  north-west  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
business  oC  hauling  wheat,  with  the  result  that  it  costs  20  cents  to 
ship  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  the  Dakota  field  to  Duluth,  which  b 
as  modi  as  it  costs  to  forward  it  from  Duluth  to  LiverpooL 
The  busfad  of  wheat,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  flour,  can  be 
shipped  from  Minnnpolb  or  Duluth  to  almost  any  point  in 
western  Europe  for  from  20  to  25  cents. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  wheat  production  in  the  United  States? 
In  Ms  pRsadcBtial  address  before  the  Btitiah  AiM)cbtioa  for  the 
Adv«iioem«Bt  of  Scknee  (1900).  Sir  WiUian  Crookcs 
pofoted  a  rstber  dark  pictttre  of  the  futare  of  the  worM's 
wheat  prodoctbo.  Among  etbcr  tfainn  he  mid,  '*  it  b 
alSMMt  cettain  tliat  within  a  Memtioa  the  cvefincrmdng 
population  of  the  United  States  will  eonsome  all  the 
grown  within  Its  borden^  and  will  be  drim  to  import  like 
Amerloaas  think  that  thb  statement  is  altogether  too 
Not  iffififnt  acooant  had  been  taken  of  the  uncuhi- 
vatad  land  in  lannsrand  of  the  possibilities  of  improvinK  the  yield, 
end  still  further  cheapening  the  product.  It  b  probable  that  the 
United  States  win  by  1933  nave  a  popubtSon  of  133,000.000.  Thb 
population  wonkl  require  a  wheat  crop  of  700,000.000  buslicb  for  its 
own  Qse  akMte.  Limiting  attention  to  the  great  cereal-prndodng 
region  described  above,  let  us  see  what  the  prospects  are  for  increasing 
the  acreage  and  the  yield.  The  fact  that  diese  Sutes  contain,  ac- 
cording to  the  bst  oensnt,  over  iQbfiOO,ooo  acres  of  ttnimproved 
bnd,  already  endosed  in  farms,  suggests  at  onoe  the  gneat  possi* 
bilit^mwbeat.   Butallthbbndbnotimsscdfaselyavaibtibfor 


eattivation.  The  avsibblencss  of  the  unimproved  bnd  b  these 
states  is  chbfly  a  question  of  population  and  phyBical  features,  in 
states  like  New  York  and  Pennsyfvanb,  which  are  moch  broken  vp 
by  hills  and  mountains,  and  havo  already  a  large  popubtbn.  It  is 
probable  that  the  land  avaibbb  for  wheat  cultivation  b  now  nsariy 
alt  uken  up,  although  they  still  have  ao%  of  unimproved  bnd  b 
farms.  In  the  great  states  of  Mbh&an,  Missouri,  Wlaoonsiff. 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  there  b  stiir40  to  <»%  of  unimproved 
bnd  in  fanas.  There  ass  few  aunmtaina  and  hilb  in  these 'smtes^ 
and  there  b  still  room  in  them  for  a  faurge  popubtiaii.  It  b  evklcnt 
that  m  states  Dice  these  vihtat  culture  b  destmed  to  Increase  greatly. 
Twelve  states,  in  thb  vast  oereal-growing  regbn-^hio,  mdbna, 
Illinob.  Mimonri,  Kansas,  Nebnnka,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wbeonsin. 
Mlanesota,  North  and  Sooth  Dakota— still  have  from  ao  to  40%  of 
unimpraved  land  m  farms.  The  total  area  of  these  statss  b  neaify 
four  times  that  of  Fnnoe.  Their  soil  b  primarily  as  fertibas  hem 
If  we  put  the  population  of  Frsnos  at  40,000,000,  the-  states  fa 

?uestionoould,atthesamemtio,supportapopubtionof  140^000,00% 
ranoe  produced  during  the  five  years  ending  1897  ebht  bnshebof 
wheat  per  caput.  At  eight  busheb  per  caput,  the  peopb  m 
thew  twelve  states  llone  eould  produce  i,iao,ooo,ooo  busheb,  or 
420,000,000  busheb  more  than  wUl  be  required  by  the  popubtbn  of 
133,000,000  enpected  by  1933.  Thb  b  a  great  manufactunog  as  well 
as  a  grest  ajcricultural  region,  and  it  b  here,  therefore^  tist  a  bige 
part  of  thb  mcreaae  in  popKibtion  will  be  found. 

It  b  evident  that  there  isgreat  room  for  improvement  also  in  the 
matter  of  ybld  per  acre.  Toe  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  has 
mcrsased  sbwty  in  recent  years.  So  long  as  there  was  so  much 
virgin  land  to  be  brought  under  cnltivatbn,  it  is  surprising  that  it 
has  incressed  at  all,  stnoe  the  tendency  everywhere  b  to  "  skin  ** 
the  rich,  new  bnds  firtt.  Mr  B.  W.  Snow,  formerly  one  of  the  statis. 
ticbns  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  diown 
{Tkt  Porumt  vol.  xxviit  p.  04)  that  the  inodudng  capadiy  of  the 
wheat  lands,  under  favouraote  weather,  lacreased  steadily  during 
the  period  1880-1899.  He  distingaishes  between  the  actifal  yida 
and  the  producing  capacity,  and  bases  hb  comparison  upon  the 
btter.  He  takes  the  average  for  eadi  year  of  five  years  betwecu 
1880  and  1890,  and  shows  that  the  producing  capadty  per  acre 
increased  0.5  boshd  between  the  first  and  the  second  period,  1.3 
bushds  between  the  second  and  the  third,  and  14  bushels  betweesi 
the  third  and  the  fourth.  In  the  period  l88o-i88a,  inclusive,  the 
maximum  cspadty  waa  a  littb  less  than  14  bushds,  whib  b  the 
period  1895-1899  the  maximum  capadty  csooeeded  slightly  17 
Dushdr—an  mcrease  of  ^  bushds  per  acre,  or  2$%,  m  less  than 
twenty  years.  He  says.  "To  account  tor  thb  increase  m  the  potentbl 
yield  in  our  wheat-fields  many  factors  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tbn.  Aroonf^  these  may  be  mentioned  improved  methods  of  plough- 
ing, tile  drainsge*  use  of  the  press  drill,  which  results  in  gicatcr 
immunity  aninst  winter  killfaig,  crop  rotation,  and,  to  a  very  small 
extent,  (ertuiaatbn.  An  important  factor  to  be  mentbned  b  thb 
oonnexbn  b  the  change  in  the  distriburion  of  the  acreage  under 
wheat,  consequent  upon  fslling  prices.  A  decline  in  the  price  of 
wheat  rendered  iu  production  unprofitabk  where  the  rate  of  yieU 
was  small.  Gaduaily  these  bnds  were  passed  over  to  crops  better 
suited  to  them;  whOe  at  the  same  time  the  wheat  aoeage  was 
increased  in  districts  having  a  better  rate  of  ybld."  He  |micts 
that  '*  the  mcrease  in  the  acre  yidds  in  this  country  has  only  begun. 
All  that  has  been  accomplished  during  the  period  under  review  may 
be  attributed  to  unprovemcots  in  impkments  for  preparing  the  soil 
and  planting  the  seed.  Wheat  b  grown  year  after  year  without 
rotation  except  in  a  few  cases— on  a  third  or  more  of  our  wheat 
acnsage;  not  one  acre  in  fifty  b  directly  fertilized  for  the  crop,  and 
only  a  minimum  amount  01  attention  m  given  to  the  betterment  of 
seed  stodc  If,  in  the  face  of  whst  cannot  be  considered  less  than 
caieless  and  Ineffident  agricultural  practice,  we  have  increased  the 
wheat  capadty  of  our  land  by  3.1  bushels  per  scie  in  so  drart  a 
time,  what  may  we  not  expect  b  the  way  of  laige  acre  yidds  bdoie 
we  escperience  the  hardships  of  a  trae  wheat  famine?  " 

2)t«ssie*.-^Whcat,  Eke  other  oereab,  b  Uable  to  cnidemfc  diseases 
caused  by  parantic  oiganlsms  whicl|  prey  on  the  plant  ttssees.  Of 
these  the  rust,  smut  and  bunt  fungi  are  by  far  tfie  most  commoo 
and  the  most  destructive.  Rust  awns  b  mid  to  cause  an  annual  loss 
of  wheat  m  Indb  amounting  to  from  a/xx),ooo  to  20,000,000  mpees. 
We  have  no  dmibr  calcobtion  of  kMS  lor  Great  Britain,  where  idwat 
b  not  BO  much  grown,  but  h  b  wdl  known  that  there  is  a  continual, 
serious  depredatbn  of  vahie  in  the  crops  due  to  paradtb  fungi. 

The  rust  fungus,  Paccmb  gromtiMi,  b  a  Urcdine  bebngbg  to  the 
heteiuecious  group,  that  b,  one  that  passes  from  one  host  to  another 
at  different  suges  of  hs  life-histofy.  la  spring,  vdnb  the  wheat 
plants  are  still  green  sad  immature,  the  rust  mwes  its  appearance 
as  orange-red  spots  or  streaks  on  the  stalks  and  leaves.  These 
cobored  spots  are  due  to  the  presence  of  a  sorus  or  byer  of  eountkss 
numbers  of  minute  bnasm  spores,  the  mndnpores  of  the  summer 
fruitingfoim.  The  fine  thread-like  nlaoientsoomposingthc  mycelium 
of  the  tongns  are  embedded  b  the  tissue  underneath  and  around  the 
uredo-«3ni8,  and  dmw  from  the  host  the  nourishment  required.  The 
spores,  when  mature,  are  easily  detsched,  and  ars  carried  by  insectt 
or  by  the  wind  to  other  whcnt-pbnts.  If  infection  takes  plaoc» 
other  son  are  formed  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  under  favonrabb 
oonditbns  of  mnbturs  and  warmdw 
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lalcciioa  of  Ibc  Inva  gf  Ihr  yoiai  wkeu  pluu  fnUtn 
■altering  ol  tlw  nccKlaqiiwn  ■  Kinu  ul  ibe  may  ur 
u  pndund,  isd  die  Iife<cyc1e  ■  coaplvte^ 

Thouih  thia  la  Ibe  Dom*!  and  compku  devdopmenl  □( 
(nuiMH,  it  ii  DM  invuiibly  kOkmd.    In  AusnU.  Icic 
ibe  berberry  » ta  unponea  pU 
!■  very  abundant    Teleuuainret  _  ,--^- 
tbe  boat  on  wbicb  tbty  an  pcoduced,  h 


1>  j>  Iwpaaaililt  M  dacct'iM  inf 


tbe  only  lenicdy  u  lo  procuie  ami  .      ,; 

tmmt'fanltS' tSaS'  il    ih^  \\V 

diacnic  by  p*h*f.*g  ^U  muitad  \   \\ 

m^rurcd  or  diap^cd  \    \^^ 


1.  TTw 

oi  Httul,  aul  Lbe  accd  bi ^^ 

CDDei  a   mete    nuH  <d    fungua   &«■.    b»    hi^^m    4 
rpofs     MuchanbedoncmOiia  S^i;cb£>Sr^ 
caHIacleanlheeudbeforetdWint      pio.   j.— Getminmint  Reai- 
by  tnaneniBi  it  in  bo  waier  or  ing-Gonidu:      A    si    VaiUtr 
ID  tone  iDlutnu  Ibal  will  kiU  ibe        jn    |  B   al  TiUdm 

apom  wiEbDUL  iniunaft  Ibe  gram      Cvnai 

Olber    gaiullb    tungi   of   lea*  i^ ,   TSc  ggniiliiini. 
econoaiie  intunaBce  oecuKmally  »,  The  MwnycelfuBi. 
ds aHwdenble ilia»     £pyt>fj*  4,     Tbe  arwvilB:     in   B  rt» 
i«wiiiu.  a  mlde*  ettnmu.  bu  «KUix  hanoKksisI  ia 

cauacd  gieal  loaa  In  vuidua  ooun-  min  u  ■- 

Irin,  Duopkia  mmiiiiii  aome' 
caino  dHonniln  of  the  ka 


Hnptetdy  dauconog  (be  planta. 
inanuH,  a  diaeaac  of  barley,  bu  alio  been 
muiucu  Mt  Biuwiiis  VII  wheat:  It  forma  Tong  narrow  dark-brows 
■Inalu  on  the  leave*,  whkb  wither  and  die-  The  lower  Invee  aiv 
iiauaUy  Ibe  only  «i>»  atiackad.  and  tba  yield  oi  gnla  haa  not  been 
aerioiuly  affnud. 

WHBAIBAK,  1  Utd'i  name,  perhaps  dl  rkabtfid  ~"-'tc.' 
thousb  J'  Taylor,  the  "  water  poet  "  (d.  1654)1  to  whoM  BiitiBn 
it  Menu  Gist  10  occur,  and  F.  Willughhy.  niJaIn  it  (In  tbe  word* 
of  J  Rgy,  the  lailer'a  Iranstalor)  as  given  "  beciuw  [in]  ilie  tEsie 
dI  wbcal  harvest  Ifaey  wax  very  fat."  Tbe  whoiesr,  Ssxicda 
ciunUe,  Is  one  dI  the  earlieit  migrants  ot  hi  kind  to  letnra  to  iu 
home,  often  leachinf  Enfjliod  at  the  end  of  February  and 
almost  always  by  (he  middle  of  Mardi.  Tbe  cock  bird,  with  faia 
bluUh  grey  back  tod  Uxbt  bnS  hreiM,  let  ofl  by  btuk  ear- 
covetta,  wjags,  and  part  of  the  tail,  t>  rendered  itill  more  con- 
fipicuoua  by  hia  while  rtimp  aa  he  taka  abort  fll^ta  in  front  of 
those  who  disturb  ium,  while  bis  sprighlly  actions  and  gay  vong 
harmonize  so  well  with  hia  deliciileJy-linted  pTuinaKe  as  to 
render  him  a  welcome  object  to  all  who  delight  In  fi«  and  opea 
counuy.  When  alarmed  both  scics  have  a  sharp  monosyllabic 
note  that  soundi  like  chal,  and  Ibis  has  not  only  entered  into 
some  of  the  local  names  of  thii  spcaes  and  of  its  altira,  but  has 
caused  all  to  be  frequently  spoken  ol  as  "  chali."  The  nest  li 
constantly  placed  under  ground,  iht  bird  takes  advamagi!  of  iSe 
hole  of  some  other  amnul.  or  Ibe  shelter  of  a  clod  in  a  lallow-fieM 
or  a  recHS  beofath  a  rock.  A  large  amount  of  soft  material 
is  ihereu)  collected,  tai  on  Ihem  from  ;  to  8  pale  blue  egp  art 
laid. 

The  »lH«i*r  hu  ■  very  wide  raogt  ihiOMhaU  the  Old  Wsld, 

-■■ ' "--  iheSmic  Gnla,  from  N — 

„.. and  Vau  nllevL  wlnT      "         --■!'■-■- 

Equamr  . 


a  of  the  ialKT,  aa  hiU  aa  Ibe  Bcmudasi  mai 

iylbedri(t!aca<individiia ' 

i>  the  fact  (i  tu  taotiBiiad 


ffirSiS 


_  Bennett'a  «L  ol  Whiie'i  SaL  BiiL  StUam,  p.  6q. 
Rjectad  until  cvidance  Ihii  tuck  a  name  ever  udsed  be 
ia  true  that  "  whiiuiie"  (d.  Dulcli  WilUaMrl  and 

rMioM™    iS44l^"eloiburi;"(-ctaI-hwr!^ 


nuwhf-thfWJoiwifavoiiriheuaualdn 
I  auMlur  el  4""H  ■"»  Incally  la  w,  aa 
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ifc  if  lUBMrtr  rMJift  in  d>e  Tghuktehi  pcniaila.    H«nee 
nikl  aeem  u  thoush  ita  amiml  6ichtB  acioM  Btm^  Sbak 
be  in  ooonexion'  wth  a  au|;ntiKy  nowanent  Umt  paww  to 
tiK  Bortli  and  wnt  of  the  Stanovw  niiiie  ol  nHNintaiii*. 

■MC  or  Ibm  nUied  to  tte  winaittr  have  been  de- 
fhk  an  indaded  in  tfat  Euitman  iaona;  but  the 
:  inharaanta  of  Africa.  Several  of  them  ai«  bilds  of  the 
i.«  •«•  beee  ft  ouy  be  ceaucked  that,  vhile  looet  of  tfacK 
exhibit  the  Mnd-colouied  tints  so  commonly  foaod  in  animab  of  like 
habitat,  a  few  assume  a  black  ptumage,  which,  as  explained  by 
H.  B.  Tristiam,  b  equally  proteotiwe,  since  it  a«dmilates  them  to 
the  deqp  shadows  cast  bv  ^rojectiitg  stones  and  other  inequalities 
of  the  surface 

Amoogst  genera  closely  allied  to  Saxieota  are  Prothutia^  which 
ompriscs amDngothen  two  well-known  British  birds,  the etonechat 
and  whinchat,  r,  nhiecla  and  F.  rmbetra,  the  latter  a  summer- 
migiant,  while  the  former  is  resident  as  a  speacs,  and  the  black 
heed,  ruddy  breast,  and  white  collar  and  wing-spot  of  the  cock 
ramler  him  a  conspicuous  object  on  almost  every  f  urae-grown  com- 
men  or  heath  in  the  Bntish  Islands,  as  he  sit»  on  a  projecting  twig 
or  lies  from  bu^  to  bush.  This  bird  hae  a  wide  nr^  in  Europe, 
and  stvcral  other  species,  more  or  lets  reKmbling  it,  inhabit  South 
Alriea,  Madagawcar,  Reunion  and  Asia,  from  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Aitrhipel^o  to  Japta.  The  whinchat,  on  the  other  hand. 
much  more  affects  enclosed  lands,  and  with  a  wide  range  >has  no 
very  near  ally.  The  wheatear  and  its  allies  belong  to  the  sub-family 
r«rdtiiM  of  the  thrushes  (j.v.).  (A.  N.) 

WHEATI<B7»  FRAHCIS  (x  747-1801),  English  portrait  and 
landxape  painter,  was  bom  in  1747  at  Wild  Court,  G>vent 
Garden,  London.  He  studied  at  Shipley's  drawing-school  and 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  won  several  prizes  from  the  Society  of 
Arts.  He  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  Vauxhall,  and  aided 
Mortimer  in  paiathig  a  oeilmg  for  Lord  Melbourne  at  Brocket 
BaU  (HcTtfoid^re).  In  youth  his  life  was  irregular  and  dis- 
sipated. He  eloped  to  Ireland  with  the  wife  of  Gresse,  a  brother 
•ftist,  and  established  himself  in  Dublin  as  a  portrait-painter, 
caMcttting,  amoiig  other  works,  an  interior  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  ICs  scene  frpm  the  London  Riots  of  1780  was  admir- 
ably engraved  by  Heath.  He  painted  several  subjects  for 
B<^U'a  Skakespeve  CaiUry,  dedgned  iUustrations  to  Bell's 
odHtioo  of  the  poets,  and  practised  to  some  small  cftent  a«  an 
etcher  and  mezzotint-engraver.  It  is,  however,  as  a  painter,  in 
botli  oil  and  water-colour,  of  landscapes  and  rustic  subjects 
that  Wheatley  is  best  remembered.  He  was  elected,  an  associate 
<rf  the  Royid  Academy  hi  1790,  and  an  academician  in  the 
following  year.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  June  t8oi.  His  wife, 
•f terwards  Mrs  Pope,  was  known  as  a  painter  of  flowers  and 
portraits.  

WHEATONf  HENRT  (1785-1848),  American  lawyer  and 
diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Ptovidenfie,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  97th 
of  November  1785.  He  graduated  at  Brown  Umveisity  in  1803, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  tJBos,  and,  after  two  yean'  study 
abroad^practised  law  at  Providence  (1807-1  &'  ')  <uid  at  New  York 
City  (tSi  2-1827).  He  was  a  justice  of  the  Marine  Court  of  the 
dty  of  New  York  fron  1815  to  1819,  and  reporter  of  the  United 
Sutcs  Supreme  Court  from  1816  to  1827,  aiding  in  1825  in  the 
revision  ci  the  laws  of  New  York.  His  diplomatic  career  began 
m  1837,  with  an  appointment  to  Denmark  as  charg^  d'affaires, 
followed  by  that  of  minister  to  Prussia,  1837  to  1846.  During 
this  period  he  had  published  a  Digest  of  Ike  Law  of  Maritime 
Centura  (1815);  twelve  volimies  of  Supreme  Cowl  Reports,  and 
a  Diieil;  a  great  number  of  historical  articles,  and  some  coUected 
works;  BiemeiOt  of  international  Law  (1836),  his  most  un- 
portant  work,  of  which  a  6th  edition  with  memoir  was  prepared 
by  W.  B.  Lawrence  and  an  eighth  by  R.  H.  Dana  iq.9,) ;  Histoife 
iu  Frogrh  du  Droit  dee  Gent  en  Europe,  written  m  1838  for  a 
pBie  ofieied  by  the  French  Academy  of  Moial  and  Political 
Sdenoe,  and  translated  in  1845  by  WUHam  B.  Lawrence  as  A 
History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  and  America;  and  the 
of  Visitation  and  Scorch  (184a).  The  Bisiory  took  rank  at 
aa  one  of  tho  leading  works  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
Cnati.  Wheaton's  general  theory  is  that  international  law 
consists  of  "  those  niles  of  conduct  which  reason  deduces,  as 
consonant  to  justice,  from  the  nature  of  the  sodety  existing 
amoog  independent  nations,  with  such  definitions  and  modifica- 
tioasaawaybyfilabUihad  by  general  coasent."  Int846W]Matoa 


was  requested  to  resign  by  the  new  president.  Folk,  who  lieeded 

his  place  for  another  appointment.  The  request  provoked  general 
condemnation;  but  Wheaton  resigned  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  called  at  once  to  the  Harvard  Law 
School  as  lecturer  on  interaational  law;  but  he  died  st  Dor- 
chester, Itfassachnsetts,  on  the  nth  of  March  1848. 

WHEATSTOKB;  sir  CHARLBS  (1802-1875)1  English  physidst 
and  the  pcactical  founder  of  modem  telegraphy,  was  bom  at 
Gloucester  in  February  1803,  hia  father  being  a  music-seller  in 
that  city.  In  1806  the  family  removed  to  London.  Wheatstone^ 
^iucation  was  carried  on  in  several  private  schook,  at  which 
he  amwars  to  have  disi^yed  no  remarkable  attainments,  being 
mainly  characterised  by  a  morbid  sfayoeas  and  aensitivaiess  that 
prevented  him  ^m  making  friends.  About  r8i6  he  was  sent 
to  his  uncle,  a  musical  instnmient  maker  in  the  Strand,  to  learn 
the  tiade;  but  with  his  father's  countenance  he  spent  more  time 
in  reading  books  of  all  kinds  than  at  work.  For  some  years  he 
continued  making  experiments  in  acoustics,  following  out  his  own 
ideas  and  devising  many  beautiful  and  Ingenious  arrangements. 
Of  these  the  **  acoucryptophone  "  was  one  of  the  most  ekganl— 
a  light  bet,  ahaped  like  an  andcnt  lyre  and  suspended  by  a 
metallic  wire  from  a  piano  in  the  room  above.  When  the  in- 
strument was  played,  the  vibrations  were  transmitted  sikntly, 
and  became  audible  in  the  lyre,  which  thus  appeased  to  play  of 
itself.  On  the  death  of  his  unde  In  1823  Wheatstone  and  his 
brother-  succeeded  to  the  business;  but  he  never  seems  to  have 
taken  a  very  active  part  in  it,  and  he  virtually  retired  after  six 
years,  devotmg  hhnself  to  experimental  research,  at  first  chiefly 
with  regard  to  sound.  Although  he  occadonally  read  a  paper  to 
sdentific  sodcties  when  a  3roung  man,  be  never  could  become 
a  lecturer'  on  account  of  his  shyness.  Hence  many  of  his  in- 
vestigations were  first  described  by  Faraday  in  his  Friday 
evening  discourses  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  1834  fab 
originality  and  resource  in  experiment  were  fuSy  recogidzcd, 
and  he  was  appointed  professor  Of  experimental  philosophy  at 
King's  College,  London,  in  that  year.  This  appointment  was 
inaugurated  by  two  events, — a  course  of  eight  lectuics  on  sound, 
whidb  proved  no  success  and  was  not  repeated,  and  the  deter- 
mination by  means  of  a  revolving  mirror  of  the  speed  of  eleciric 
discharge  In  conducton,  a  pitce  of  work  leading  to  enortnously 
important  results.  The  great  velodty  of  electrical  transmission 
suggested  the  possibility  of  utilizing  it  for  semting  messages; 
and,  after  many  e^qieriments  and  the  practical  advice  and 
business>like  co-operation  of  William  FothergUl  Cooke  (j8o6- 
1879),  a  patent  for  an  electric  tdegraph  was  taken  out  in  their 
joint  names  in  1837.  Wheatstone's  early  training  hn  making 
musical  instruments  now  bore  rich  fruit  in  the  continuous 
designing  of  new  instruments  and  j^eces  of  mechanism.  Hte  Ufo 
was  uneventful  except  in  so  far  as  the  variety  of  his  work  lent  it 
colour.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1837;  in 
1847  he  married;  and  in  1868,  after  the  completion  of  his  master- 
piece, the  automatic  tdegraph,  he  was  knighted.  While  in  Paris 
perfecting  a  receiving  instrument  for  submarine  cables,  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone  cuight  cold,  and  died  on  the  xgth  of  October 

M^heatstone's  phyncal  investigations  are  described  in  more  than 
thirty*six  papera  in  various  scientific  journals,  the  more  important 
being  in  the  PkUouphical  Tnstsactions^  the  Freceedinis  of  the  Rayol 
Society^  the  Camples  rendus  and  the  British  Assocmtion  Beporle. 
They  naturally  divide  themselves  into  researches  on  sound,  light 
and  electririty,  but  extend  into  other  branches  of  physics  as  well. 
But  his  best  work  by  far  was  in  the  invention  of  complicated  and 
ddicate  mechanism  for  various  purposes,  in  the  construction  of 
which  he  employed  a  staff  of  workmen  trained  to  the  highest  degree 
<A  excellence,  r  or  his  insght  into  mechanism  and  his  power  over 
it  he  was  unequalled,  except  perhaps  by  Charies  Babbage.  A  crypto- 
graphic madiine.  triiichdianeedtnecipherantomatka^aiKl  praised 
a  message,  entirely  naintelQgible  until  translated  by  a  duplicate 
instrument,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  eaamples  of  this.  Crypto- 
graphy had  a  great  fascination  for  Wheatitone;  he  studied  it  deeply 
at  one  time,  and  dennhered  many  of  the  MSS.  in  tibe  British  Museum 
sdiich  had  defied  all  other  interpreters  la  acoustics  his  principal 
work  was  a  leiearch  on  the  tmnsanssion  of  sound  through  solids,  the 
explanatioa  of  Chladni's  figures  of  vibrating  aoUds.  various  invcstjgS' 
tions  of  the  piindples  of  acoustics  and  the  roeehanism  of  hearing, «ad 
the  invention  of  new  musical  instxumcBts,  s.g*  the  oonoertina  (^.s.). 
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iaMy  Ihcm 


of  Nghi.  tl 


nollighi.   In  I 


a  of  *ffiI!V 
— -  "Sw  repr^ 


invenDon  of  one  of  ibe  Mpubr  KmiiAc  uiiUuincnu.  the  itcmccspe 
iqt.},  uvS  on  colour.  Tlie  potir  dock,  d»li«t  fo(  uk  In  pbcc  of  > 
■ua^iial,  ippKa  the  tact  thai  tJ>e  plaae  of  polari^f  fon  of  sty  lifflit  ■■ 
"' -1 .  .  .  -^  potliloo  e(  dw  Bin{  hence  by  mmurim  the 


nay  be  (Aiiaiiied.    In  iSu,  in  2  paper  op 
-     of  Eleclral  Uglit.'Tie  provKl  lliat 


VOHlid  tbefrowth  erf  icicDtilic  tcknapliyoD  land  mnt,  buE  made  the 
siliot  apeiincnta  villi  mbniailiK  caUn.  fomecing  tbe  pnctka- 
bi^irfthiiiiieaiHo(a>niniuDica[ioiiueBi<yulB40'  Hedeviwj 
tbt  A,  B.  C  "  tdepiph  iuuniKiit.  tbe  automatic  tnunltier, 
by  «Ueh  dhhu  may  be  eeat  at  tbc  rate  of  500  ihirU  •  mlmiic, 
primiif  tekfnph  lecelven  of  vattoua  foruu,  eleclrScal  cbroiuHcopcAt 
and  mapy  fnmg  of  electrical  rtcDrdlnc  appanlua. — amongit  ochen 
tVD  Kti  of  Tegiaterinf  meteoiological  uutfumenta,  of  which  the 
cnKer,  deaciibed  In  1J41,  na  aftemnii  devela|)ed  by  Fuber  A, 
Setxhi  and  F.  vaa  Ryeidher|be,  but  ibe  later,  put  fonmd  la  iKj, 
included  metallic  th«niDineien  and  wai  leM  lucceufiiL 

WbeatHone'i  Scinlifii  Piprri  were  collected  and  published  by  the 
Phyiical  Sodecy  of  London  in  1&79.  Bioeraphical  prKim  of  him 
will  be  fouad  n  hii  Pnc.  Ian.  C.E..  ilvii.  381.  and  Ptm.  Rtj. 
Sk^  lobf.  KvL  For  hiB  conncxioa  with  the  growth  of  tele- 
gnphy,  aee  Nature,  ju.  510.  and  lii,  30  iq. 

WBEATmilB'S  BRIDGE,  an  electrical  instiunient  yUih 
coowti  of  >ii  coDducton,  joining  four  points,  of  sucb  a  character 
that  when  an  clectrDmotive  foics  is  aii^lied  in  one  branch  ihe 
absence  of  a  current  in  anolhu  biaocb  (uUed  the  conjugate 
branch)  eitahlishca  a  relation  between  tbe  resistance  ol  the  four 
othen  by  which  we  can  delermine  the  value  of  the  resiiianee  in 
one  ol  these,  that  of  tbe  others  being  assumed  to  be  known. 
This  airangement  was  not  invented  by  Sir  Chailca  Whcalatone— 
although  it  bears  his  name  and  is  commonly  attributed  to  him, 
and  was  employed  by 
but  by  S,  H.  Chi'    ' 


bkckt.'L 

thai  lormi  Ibe  lid  of  the  ben. 
a  Dole  partly  la  one  block  and  panlT 
t  (h(w  can  be  connected  by  aecuiar-^ 

the  blocka  are  interconnected  fay 

:irciutcd;  but  if  the  plug  or  phifi  aie 

nne  from  one  end  o(  the  iefta  to  the 

uiiier  H  fxnapcuBj  (V  pvH  through  the  correapondidi  c^s.  Inarne* 
with  thia  let  of  coils  is  another  act,  S,  which  [ortna  a  measuring  Ann, 
the iwiitioMsof  vhich are gincratly  i , i,x, 4. 10, 10.  jo, 40.  too,  joo, 
300,  400,  1000, 1000.  3000,  4000  ohms.  ThejuBCIion  betwTCT  e»i± 
pair  of  coils  is  connected  as  above  desotbed  10  a  block,  ibi  blodn 
being  intemmnecied  by  plufi  all  of  sriiidi  an  made  JBtwdnnyUa. 
Another  form  of  Whealrtone's  Ebidfe,  abown  la  fi^  a,  is  kaawB 
'he  dial  pattern.  Ten  brau  blocks  arc  arraiiged  parillri  to  ot 
iRd  mother  biais  block,  and  by  means  of  a  flag  which  Eta  inta 
'  partly  out  of  Ihe  common  bkck  and  panly  out  of  Ibe 
bkicki,  any  one  t€  iIk  lattci  caa  be  eonaeeted  with  Iht 
*  — :—  -'  ----  equal  Tesislanccs.  sav  i^ohm  coiIl 

- , „.„^  in  between  Iheee  nrnnfenntiS 

blocka  (fig.  si'    ll  will  be  seen  that  if  a  plug  is  placed  so 

-,S — ^fi- 


WHEEL—WHEEL,  BREAKING  ON  THE 


riil  k  Aa  MHiiki  Mot  doa  aot  tHuI  n  litfiua  a  loan  ill  ibt 
imtt  ot  the  pluEii  iiionciircr»  tbtn  «n  fnrtr  ptiKi  u>  naiupu1mte» 
Add  tack  pluf  it  occupied.  The  nuuan  coa»  Ihcmadva  aYe 
IMmBt  muni  on  bfUt  or  copiicr  bobUm.  vitb  lilk-ainRd 
amcuiii  vIr.  Kkkh  ibiHild  bw  be  (fed  by  hsltac  (or  Unw  tM 


5«5 


ancd  by  the  bet  thu  tb*  cot  u  baled  by  tha  a 

OMiipvitoiUt  thsdbre,  H  it  ibKntary  tb*t  the  coUt  It 
AaaU  bt  inmened  in  m^ng  ice.  and  Ih»  luKrinii  i 


Tbe  itiiidini  welmaM , ,_ 

'  by  which  to  Rpdnta  ud  diccfc  otlier  cdQ)  I 


(nnttiei  of  the  ilidi 


liebtidfiii 
f  the  IcHEth 

ittuH).  lad  kt  X  be  the  potilln 


UKB  ai  ih*  coiit  A  and  B  a  cqiul  u 

Ibe  dide  irice  bctvccn  iliu  two  point 

Var^i  plana  have  been  auEspt*^ 

dnrac  «(  the  two  mila  A  andB;  e _ 

«f^Hd  br  j.  A.  Fhsinc  la  iMO.  and  hti  hen  rin  died  by  ib> 
BiiiU  AwoalBO  Cpmniluae  un  Eltctikxl  Uaiu  for  makiiK  om- 

sariiDa  betwKo  (Undaid  coili  uHlh  great  an '—">--•<   ■■— 

lUi^  aad  ft«.  rh'-  Sac.,  1B79).    In  all 


brM^Mlerfl^^  lUakaoMend'iotitsIh^bikKnidiuJi'Rabiii 
GOPIB,  Bid  IhaoiiniaiidoiCd  in  ■  aatcMiihl  bfiB  eyUidcr  iptbat 
it  caa  be  placed  in  vitec,  or  pRfenbly  la  puttD  ai,  and  brouiht  Is 
any  requind  tempentura.  In  the  fons  til  itaDdard  coil  jvconb- 
mended  by  the  wriin  Reichtanmh  the  coil  b  immencd  ia  an 
'  '  '  s  oil  whidi  ia  kept  Hincd  by  Maoa  gf  a  aniaU  Oraric 
uriBE  the  time  ol  aaliBii  the  oieaaureibeBt.  The  tempBa- 
-v.  .=  __  >. —  .._  f^cf^j^  iq,  dam  of  a  platbun 


WheUnoDt't  brfi^  d«i»j  by  Laid  Kdvla  k  enplayed.    'n* 
"■'""  bridle  coMMta  of  nlnecondnctaea  ioiBuiiii]Epaim,Md  ia  o— 
J  foni  >■  knon  aa  a  Kehia  aad  Valley  •iid&Uodi^tnl* 

CO  dniicd  bv  H.  U  Callcndar  i^by  Callendar  aad  E.  H. 
>  (aeeC.  M.  Ouli.  the  £learMu.  jl,  D.Tj^  AbkIuI  briitee 

in  (the  filKlrifiu,  y>,  p.  joi>,  iB;;).    Tbcae  and  nunenKn 

niodificalianB  of  the  WhsEOoae'a  bridle  will  he  found  deicribed  IB 
J.  A.  FleiBlni'i  BauOatk  jt  ii$  Bltoriut  Uiaraurj  «'  raliH(- 
Bat™,  vol.  L  (1903). 

tcEs :—!'.  E.  Smiib.  "  On  Unbodtof  Hiffa  Pndnon  lor  the 

^-., jiof  Rea>nanci>,"  ApiMiidia  Is  the  Reisft  of  the  BiltUi 

AaasdatiDn  CoBnitiee  on  Electricnl  Staodtida,  BnliiJI  AiKciaUn 
Ripnt  (York.  1906).  or  Ibe  £lAMcfu,  j?,  p.  97>  (1906);  C.  V. 
D^idate.  "  Reduance  Cdb  and  CM^rbena,*  Britiik  itnocit- 
tifB  Mtfrt  (Leicenet.*  190T).  or  the  BltOiieiait,  57,  p.  9Himt>7)-  •"d 
fio.  p.  10  (100*):  I.  A.  FlnBlai, "  A  Fvbi  of  Rtainin*  BaWace  ks 
Cufliwiae  Staaaanl  CtOtT Fa.  Mat.  (Febnian.  ISto);  "A 
"-Hgn  for  a  Standud  of  Electrical  Reainance,"  FAtl.  Vsf.  (lanuaiv 
H:  G.  AiphiaU  Parr,  BtOricml  Vaamn'vf  luHnmnio  (ijoi): 

u    »^_   ™.  . — ,:...  u „„^  ^  Raitlma:  A.  Gc». 

^•n^j/ofuiun  (taOD))  Rolls 

iHfltnri. "  Tbe  CAnducIoioeter, '  frac  nri,  Sk.  Lan^H.  19.  p.  19 
19031;  elao  Pm.  IhiL  Clt.  &•[.  in  (1903);  aad  Pnc,  Piyi.  Stt„ 


ipfay^M^^ 


(J.  A.  F.) 


.-  eiK^ialrrmd  J 

_  Tbe  Cflnductometer,"  ftot  Pi 
Cisbjfr  alio  Pnic,  /ait  Cfc.  Eat.  ih  (190; 
£«iU,  I7.p-«ts(i9<"}- 

{O.  Ens.  htW,  imM,  fc.,  cosuite  with  led.  «4f, 

Dan.  MiJ^  (re;  Ibe  Indo-Europeaa  nwl  ii  Men  in  Sanskrit 

'   '  ~    ~       «>i»,  drde,  wbeDca  ''cycle*'),  a  dicular  franc 

Nvidvlsg  on  an  aili,  oI  which  Ibe  tnaetfon  !•  ta 

modify  motion.   ForlhemecbuiicalattrfbnlBand 

abed  and  loi  Ifae  modification  of  the  levn,  linown 


c  mnt  familiar  type  o(  (be  wbcd  b  of  CDunt 
used  in  evety  type  of  vehicle,  but  H  foims  an  t»entl»]  part 
»Tly  evety  kind  of  mtthanlsm  or  mathlBeiy.  Vebinilar 
1)  in  tbe  eeHiot  llmea  were  circular  diaks  either  cut  out  of 
aoiidplecesof  wood,  or  fonned  of  leparateplanhi of  wood  fastened 
together  and  Ibeb  cut  Into  a  drcular  thape.  Such  may  be  iiOl 
'3een  in  lue  among  primitive  peof:^  tcMiay.  especially  where  the 
Iracka,  if  any  emt,  an  of  the  rougheat  deooiptionf  aiid  tiavetling 
la  heavy.  Tbe  ordlnaiy  whcd  couiMa  of  (he  nave  (O.  Eng. 
Kaja,  d.  Gcr.  JVolv,  allied  with  "navd"),  Ibe  antral  pottion  or 
hub.  through  which  the  ailepaaui.  tbe  ipokta,  the  radial  ban 
Inserted  in  tbe  nave  and  rtuhlDg  la  the  peripheral  tim,  (be 
feDoc  or  feOy  (O.  Eng.  fOfi,  Ger.  Pilf,  pnperly  IbtC  whldi 
fitHd  together,  !>«.  fHkan,  to  fit  together).  Finn  tbe  nKma- 
mentawcseethattbr  ancient  Egypt  Ian  and  AJayriancbariDta  had 
usually  HI  ipokes;  tiie  Greek  and  Roman  wheals  from  lour  to 
eight.  (See  further  CAUiaoB  and  CIuitiOT;  alM  Toti;  and 
aitldea  on  Btcnu;  TncrciM;  and'  Motor  VmCLM.) 

WHBBL.  BUARDM  ON  THK  a  lonn  of  tortae  and  anonlon 
farDeil7iiii«e,e«pedaBrinPtancea>dC«nnuy.  Itlinidlo 
have  bees  finlnatil  In  the  hiltacDuntf     -■-------■-•-    -- 


after  tbe  lacagd  or  tlliid  Unr.   A  whad  waa 
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WHEELER,  J.— WHETHAMSTEDE 


Is  wme  caoDtiki  it  «u  upon  a  fnmc  slupcd  Ukc  St  Andtew'i 
Cr«9  thu  the  suEenr  trta  iirctFbtil.  The  pucuhmrat  wu 
Bbolithed  in  Frincc  U  the  Revoluliaii.  It  nu  employed  in 
Germany  u  late  u  iSi;^    A  mmdeicr  mA  broken  on  the  raw 

Tcjent  Lennox  thus  snSered  delth. 

WHEELEB.  JOSEPH  (.lis^-igoS),  American  addier,  wu 
bom  At  Augusta,  G«ojgia,  in  1S36,  and  entered  the  United  Stslca 
cavalry  fiDm  Wat  Pouil  in  1S59'  Within  tvo  yran  the  Civil 
Wu  broke  out,  and  Wheeler,  is  a  Sauthcrnei.  nsigncd  to  enter  the 
Confederate  service.  In  a  short  time  he  became  cDloncI  of  the 
19th  Alabama  Inlaaliy,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  desultory 
operations  of  lfi6l  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  commanded 
abrigulesithebattlrafShibh,  but  soon  afterwards  he  returned 
to  the  cavihy  um  In  which  he  won  a  reputation  second  only 
to  Sluait't.  After  tl«  action  ol  PerryvUle  he  wiia  promoted 
bngulis-geneni,  and  in  Janouy  1863  msjor-genersL  Thence- 
forward throughout  the  cimpjignj  o(  Chlckunanga,  Chattanooga 
and  Atlanta  he  wmmanded  the  cavalty  of  the  Confedeiate  army 
in  the  West,  and  when  ilood  tmbaiked  upon  the  Tameitee 
eipiidition,  he  left  Wheeler's  cavalry  to  harass  Sherman's  aray 
during  the  "  Much  to  the  Sea."  In  the  doung  operations  of 
the  wu,  having  now  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  be  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  Joseph  Johnston's  weak  army  in  North 
Carolina,  and  waa  Included  in  its  avrrendei-  Alter  this  he  became 
a  lawyer  and  a  cotton  pIiDter  and  in  iSSi-8j  and  1885-1900  was 
a  [q>RMDtative  in  Congrcsa.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
Amerioa  Wu  in  1898,  President  M'Kinley,  u  punuance  of  tbe 
p^cy  cf  welding  the  North  and  the  South,  commisaioiied  two 
ei-Coufederate  generals — Wheeler  atut  Ff l^ugh  L«e — as  major- 
generals  of  United  Stales  volunleen,  and  In  this  capadly 
Wheeler  was  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry  divi^on  of 
Shatter's  army  in  Cuba.  He  commanded  in  the  actions  of 
Guasimsl  and  San  Juan,  was  aftetwardj  sent  to  the  Fhilippines 
in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  In  1900  was  commiuloned  a 
bngadier-gcneral  in  the  regular  army.  Staart]:t  afterwards  he 
retind.  General  WbecltrdiedoB  the  ijthof  January  1906. 

WHIBLBR.  nUUM  ALMOM  (1S1V1887).  vice-pnsdent  of 
the  United  States  from  1877  to  iSSi,  was  bom  at  Ualone,  New 
York,  en  tbe  jetb  el  June  1B19.  He  tludJed  at  the  university 
of  Vermont  for  two  years  (i8ji-iSjs),  and  in  1845  was  admitted 
tothebat.  Firet*saWhig,andthen,aIteti8j6,aaa Republican, 
be  was  prominent  fo>  many  yeaia  In  stale  and  nallaial  pelilki. 
He  was  a  member  of  tbe  state  AsEembly  in]B49-r85o,  a  member 
and  pioldtnt  pra  lemptre  of  the  Itate  Senate  in  1858-1859,  and 
a  member  of  the  natiooal  Uouseof  Representative*  in  iBdi-iSOj, 
and  again  fiom  1869  until  1877.  He  was  the  author  of  the  so- 
called  "  Wbeeler  Compnpiise,"  by  which  the  difficulties  between 
contending  political  factious  in  Louisiana  were  adjusted  in 
1875.  Nominated  for  vics-prtcideat  by  the  Republicans  in 
1876  on  Ibe  ticket  vilh  Preiidait  Hayes,  be  was  initalled 
in  office  Ihtougb  the  dedsion  of  tbe  Electoral  ConunissioD,  and 
at  the  end  of  bis  term  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  died  at 
Ualone  <»i  the  4ih  of  June  1S87. 

WHBEUHO,  a  city  and  the  county-teat  of  Ohio  county. 
West  Vir^ia,  U.S.A.,  on  tbe  east  bank  of  the  Ohm  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek,  66  m.  (by  rail)  S.W,  of  Pittsburg. 
PW-  C1S90)  34,Sia;  (1900)  33,878,  of  whom  1066  were  negroes, 
and  5461  were  foreign-bom,  Including  3106  Germans  acui  876 
Irishi  (1910,  census)  411641.  Area,  3'>  sq.  m.  Wheeling  is 
served  by  the  Batliaore  4  Ohio,  the  Permsylvania  and  the 
Wheding  ft  Lake  Eiia  r^*ay^  by  the  bdt  line  ol  the  Wbeellng 
TemunsJ  Cwnpany  and  by  tetenubaa  dsctric  Ums.  Wheeling 
b  the  largest  lity  fat  Wtat  Viigmia,  ud  commeicially  the  most 
imporUnt  jIkc  «a  tbe  Ohio  rivet  between  Kltsburg  and 
Ondonati  Ittihultoaananowsliipof bottomland, between 
the  rivet  and  stcH)  hills,  at  an  elevation  ol  about  640  ft.  above 
tidewater.  Between  the  mainland  and  Wheeling  (lormerly 
Ztoe's)  Uand.  which  fwns  a  part  of  the  dly,  then  are  a  ^tjiytn- 
aoB-bridge.  wluch  has  a  spaa  irf  1010  ft.,  and  a  il«l  btidge, 
and  from  the  island  acroea.the  back  river  ehaneiel  tbcfr  aie  two 
bridges  .10  Itie  Ohio  shore,  one  from  the  middle  of  the  island  Ipj 


Bridgeport  on  which  tbe  Old  Katiodal  Read  ciimm  (betiiRr, 

and  the  other  from  tbe  nanbtin  end  of  the  bland  to  Martin's 
Feriy,  Ohio,  A  S(ib  bridge  connecU  Wheeling  with  Bellajre, 
Ohio.  Whoeling  has  a  public  libiuy,  oontainiog  13,161  voliunei 
ini9a9.  NeulhecityisllKMouDtdeChanlal  Academy  (RofSU 
Cath(^c)foi- girts,  atid  in  Wheeling  la  Unsiy  Institute,  a  seoondai^r 
Khool  for  hoys.  The  prindpal  public  buQdings  are  the  Custom- 
House  and  Post-Omce,  the  City  Hall,  a  High  School,  a  Y  JI.C.A. 
building  and  a  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral.  In  the  city  are  a  City 
Hoapflal  (private,  1890)  and  the  Wheeling  HaB[Hta1  (under  tbe 
Sisters  of  St  Jos^,  1853).  On  the  National  Road  there  i*  a 
monument  to  Hcniy  CLay;  and  in  the  City  Uall  Square  is  a 
Soldiers'  Monument.  By  reason  of  iU  silustlon  on  the  Olua 
river  Wheeling  is  an  important  shipping  and  distributing  centre, 
and  it  has  various  important  manufacturing  inlensts.  Ittfactoiy 
products  were  vshicd  in  1905  at  t>3,)97,tT3.  Tbe  Chid  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  sled,  which  in  190^  gave  employ- 
ment  to  more  tban  34  %  0)  tbe  dty's  wsge-earaers;  and  yielded 
more  than  46%  of  the  total  value  of  il>  products.  Tbe  manu- 
faitsre  of  nails,  begun  here  in  1849,  was  for  many  yean  of  great 
impotlance-  Other  products  in  1905  were  ^ughtering  and  meat 
products,  li,8[i,348;  malt  liquon,  $1,541,185;  tobacco  aiul 
dgars  {especially  stogies),  tr, 161,594;  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  producti,  $70^76;  lumber  and  planing  mUt  products, 
1685,861;  i^iJiles,  preserves  and  lauces,  (676,437)  (Isss, 
tso8,i45i  and  pottery.  Glsss  was  first  maaufactucd  birB 
in  i8ti.    Coal  is  found  in  abundance  In  the  surrounding  t^igkin, 

facture  of  iron,  sted  and  glass. 

The  first  aetilement  here  wss  made  hi  1770  by  Driond  EbcHnt 
^^e  (1747-1811),  and  hia  brothers,  Jonathan  (one  of  the 
founders  of  Zanesvillc,  Ohio)  and  Silas,  who  in  the  autumn  d 
that  year  made  their  way  to  this  point  fmn  their  bovko  ki 


Cteik.  Othe[settlerscaineS0Dnaflerwatd,and  bi774  a  strong 
stockade  fort  tras  erected  within  tbe  present  limits  of  Vheeling 
—at  the  top  of  Main  Street  hill.  Until  1776  this  fort  was  called 
Fort  Fincaslle  m  honour  of  Lord  Dunmcie,  Viscount  Fincaslle, 


>1776-   . 


Ml  7  76  it 


Fort  Henry,  in  hopour  of  Patrick  Hniiy.  During  this  period  the 
Indiana  vert  bostik,  and  Ihe  setiiera  were  freqoently  foind 
to  take  refuge  in  the  stockade.  On  the  ist  of  Sqrteoiber  tjij 
the  fort  was  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Indians  and  15  of  the 
whites  were  killed;  during  this  attack,  when  tbe  ammunition 
of  the  defenders  had  lailed,  Elisabeth  Zane  (e.  1759-1847),  a 
uster  of  Ebenescr,  brought  i;nder  fire  a  keg  of  -powder  from 
a  house  ^xty  yards  from  the  fort.  In  September  1781  the  fort 
icessfully  besieged  for  two  days  by  a  force  of  about 


and  was  chartered  as 
capital  of  the  "  rest! 
after  the  secesKon  of  \ 
andwastbi 


of  West 


n  1793,  wu  incorporated  fanBoA, 
1  1836.  It  was  designated  as  the 
/emment  of  Virginia"  In  1861, 
It  the  be^nning  of  the  Civil  War, 
pnia  fromi8A3  to  1869,  and  again 


from  187  s  until  May  1885.   Tbe  name  "  Wheeling  " 
tion  of  an  Indian  iraid,  of  uncertain  meaptng,  m 
lated  u  "  ihc  place  of  the  head." 

WHETHAMSTEDE,  JOHH  (d.  14^5),  EngliUi  abbot,  «ai  1 
son  of  Hugh  Boetock,  and  was  bom  ai  Wbeatbaopitead  h 
Hertfordshire,  owing  his  name,  the  Latin  Ipm^td'wUd  is 

Albans  Abbey  and  In  mis  he  wu  cboMB  it 


cboMtlibbaf  unfflVW. 


whitlk  lie  d 
imperty  and  enforce  the  il^svl  tl»1~' 
ne  resigned  his  post,  bni  in  -      .    .. 

1,  John  Sloke,  he  ' 
<n  Uk  Mtbof  ]« 


WHETSTONE— WHICHCOTE 
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Crikfc^  Obifoid,  vkli  whkh.he  WW  coonecated.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Puke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  whom  be  helped  to  gather  to- 
getJber  h»  iamout  oolkction  of  booka^  aad  was  himself  a  writer, 
bis  works  iadudiiic  Cramtrium  di  nris  iUusfribMs;  PaUarium 
paHontm'f  and  Suptr  Valeriuu  in  Augustinum  de  Anektma, 

Whethamsude's  CkronicU^  or  the  Rttjt^num  abbaUtu  Johaiims 
Whethamttede,  is  a  rcsister  compiled  soon  after  the  abbot's  death, 
which  telk  the  events  oT  his  second  abbacy.  It  has  been  edited  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  and  is  in  vel.  I  of  the  Regulfa  qwrundtm  abbalum 
■—iifirii  5.  AMittmi  (London,  iB7a)»  The eventa  of  his  Ant  abbacy 
a««  oarrattd  in  the  Anmoltt  monMerii  S.  iHtsfii  of  John  Amundet- 
hatn.  also  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley  (London,  1870-1871). 

WHBTSTQNBp  OBpRGB  iisW-ii&7^f  English  dramatist 
and  authoi,  was  the  third  son  of  Robert  Whetstone  (d.  1557)« 
A  nonbcr  of  a  wealthy  family  that  owned  the  manor  of 
Waloot  at  Becaack,  near  Stamford,  he  appears  to  have  inherited 
A  soaU  patrimony  which  hei  speedily  dissipated,  and  he  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  failure  of  a  lawsuit  to  recover  an  inheritance 
of  whick  be  had  been  unjustly  deprived.  Ia  1572  he  joined  an 
English  regiment  on  active  service  in  the  Low  Onmtries,  where 
he  met  Geoige  Gaso^gne  and  Thomas  Churchyard.  Cascoigne 
was  bis  guest  near  Stamford  when  he  died  in  X577,  and  Whetstone 
commeraocated  his  friend  in  a  long  degy.  Kb  first  volume,  the 
RockM  pf  RegarAe  (1576),  consisted  of  talcs  in  psose  and  verse 
adapted  from  tho  Italian,  and  in  iS78  be  pubtished  the  right 
tMtUeM  and  /ommw  Hislarye  ^.  Promos  and  CcsMndrCt  a  play  in 
two  partSk  drawn  from  the  eighty<fif th  novel  of  Giraldi  Ciothio's 
UttaUumitH.  To  this  he  wvoCe  ao  interesting  preface  addressed 
to  WiUiam  Fleetwood,  recorder  of  London,  with  whom  be 
claimed  kinchip^  In  which  be  critidxes  the  contemporaiy  drama. 
Ia  isga  he  published  his  ^eptameron  </  CiviU  Distourus,  a 
cpUection  of  tales  which  includes  The  Ron  Hiskme  of  Promos 
amd  CussMdra.  From  this  prose  version  apparently  Shakespeare 
drew  the  plot  of  lieasitre  for  MtasMrs,  though  ho  was  doubtless 
familiar  wUh  the  stoiy  ia  its  earlier  dramatic  form.  Whetstone 
acoompanicd  Sir  Humpivcy  Gilbert  on  his  expedition  in  157^ 
%S19»  and  the  neat  year  found  him  in  Italy.  The  Puritan  spirit 
was  now  abroad  in  England*  and  Whetstone  foUowtd  its  dictates 
in  his  pNse  tmct  A  Mirom  for  MageslnUes  <is84)>  which  in  a 
second  oditmn  wm  called  A  Tomksloiiefor  the  Time.  Whetstone 
did  not  abuse  the  ati^  as  some  PuiitAi  wiiten  did,  bat  he 
objeeied  to  the  performaiite  of  plays  on  Sundays.  In  15S5  he 
reunmed  to  the  army  in  Holland,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Zmtphen.  His  other  works  ane  a  coUection  ol  military 
aoeodeifls  entitled  The  HoHomrotU  ReptdaHom  of  a  Sotddisr 
(>SS^*  A  political  tracl«  the  English  Myrror  (ts86),  numeroiB 
civics  on  distinguished  persons,  and  Tkt  Cemsure  of  a  LoyaU 
Stifea  (1587).  No  informatkm  about  Whetstone  is  availabk 
after  the  puUieation  of  thia  last  booky  and  it  b  conjectured  that 
be  died  shortly  afterwards. 
WBBWELU  WIUIAM  (1794-1866),  British  phik)«>pher  and 
of  science,  waa  bora  on  the  S4th  of  May  r794  at  Lan* 

His  father,  a*  carpenter,  wished  him  to  foll6w  his  trade, 
bvt  hta  socoeat  in  matfaematka  at  Lancaster  nnd  Hevenham 
grammar-schools  enabled  him  to  proceed  with  an  whihilkwl  to 
Tfiid^,  Cand^ridge  (i8is).  He  was  second  wrangler  in  1816, 
tsccatoe  fdlow  and  tutor  cd  his  college,  and,  in  1841,  soRCcded 
DrWesdswortk  as  master.  He  was  pnrfcssor  of  minerakgy  from 
iSsB  10  jSjf,  and  of  moral  philosophy  (then  called  **  monl 
thSBMn^.-and  cisalstkal  divfaiity  ")  from  1858  to  1855.    He 

the  6ik  of  Harth  1866  from  the  effecU  of  a  CsU  from 

it  not  oidy  In  seientUk  resessth  and 

kahreniiy  and  oollegp  admmlitiation. 

on  iiechanies  (1819), 

and  Heracfid  in  refoming  the 

teaching;  to  him  m  large 

Ihe  moral  and  natural 

!ge  curriculum  (rSso). 

years,  he  opposed  reform; 

in  a  eontroversv  with 


"  fellow<ommoners,"  and  the  authority  of  heads  of  coUegss  in 
university  affairs.  He  opposed  the  ^ipointment  of  the  University 
Conunissba  (1850),  and  wrote  two  pamphlets  (iZmiorks)  against 
the  reform  of  the  university  (1855).  He  advocated  as  the  true 
reform,  against  the  scheme  of  entrusting  elections  to  thencmbers 
of  the  senate,  the  use  of  coUcfle  funds  and  the  subvention  of 
scientific  and  professorial  work. 

In  1836  aiid  1828,  Wbewell  was  engaged'  with  Airy  in  coor 
ducting  espciiments  in  Dolcoath  mine^  Cornwall,  in  order  to 
determine  the  density  of  the  earth:  Their  united  labours  were 
unsuccessful,  and  Whewcll  did  little  more  in  the  way  of  es* 
perimental  sdenoe.  He  was  the  author,  however,  of  an  Essuy  <m 
Minaologifol  CUunficoiionf  published  in  i8a8,  and  contributed 
various  memoirs  on  the  tides  to  the  Philosophical  TrontaeUons 
of  the  Royal  Society  between  1833  and  185a  But  it  is  on  his 
History  and  Philosophy  of  ihe  Sciences  that  his  claim  to  an 
enduring  reputation  mi^y  rests.  The  History  of  lAe  IndmUm 
Sciences,  from  ihe  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time  apptiued  onlgipwlly 
in  1837.  Whewell's  wide,  if  superfidal,  acquaintance  with  various 
branches  of  scienoe  enabled  him  to  write  a  comprehensive 
account  of  their  development,  which  is  still  of  the  greatest  value. 
In  his  own  opinion,  the  History  was  to  be  regarded  as  as  intro- 
duction to  the  Philosophy  of  the  InduOiae  Sciences  (x8i|o).  The 
latter  treatise*  analyses  the  method  eaemplified  la  the  fonaation 
of  ideas,  in  the  new  inductions  of  sdence,  and  in  the  applications 
and  systematisation  of  these  inductions,  all  whihftfad  by  the 
History  in  the  process  of  developmoit. 

In  the  PhUaeopky,  Whewell  endea^^cs  to  follow  BaoonV  plan  for 
diKovery  of  an  cjfeetual  art  of  discovery.  He  exandoea  ideas 
("  expUcatioa  of  conceptions  ")  and  by  the  **  cc^igatioa  of  ^  facts 
endeavours  to  unite  these  ideas  to  the  facts  and  so  construct  science. 
But  DO  art  of  discovery,  rach  as  Bacon  anticipated,  foUowL  for 
"  invention,  sagacity,  genius  '*  are  needed  at  each  step.  He  analyses 
induction  into  three  steps:  (1)  the  sriectbo  of  the  (fundamental) 
idea,  such  as  space,  number,  cause  or  likeness;  (a)  the  fonnation  of 
.the  conception,  or  raore  special  raodificatloo  of  those  ideas,  as  a 
circle,  a  uniform  force,  Ac.;  and  (3)  the  deteimination  of  magni- 
tudes. Upon  theae  follow  special  methods  of  induction  applicable  to 
quantity,  viz.,  the  method  of  curves,  the  OKthod  of  means,  tke 
method  of  least  squares  and  the  method,  of  lesiducs,  and  special 
methods  depending  on  resemblance  (to  which  the  tranntion  Is  made 
through  the  law  01  continuity),  viz.  the  method  of  gradation  and  the 
method  of  natural  dassificattoa. 

Here,  as  in  hia  tfUcal  doctrine  (see  ExBlci),  WhevftU  was  moved 
by  opposition  to  contemporary  Englishempindsm.  Following  Kant, 
he  asserted  against  f .  S.  Mill  the  a  priori  nature  of  necesiary  trutl^ 
and  by  his  rules  for  tne  cohstmctloo  of  conceptions  he  dispensed  with 
the  inductive  methods  of  Mill. 

Between  ;83S  and  1861  Wbewell  was  the  aothor  of  vatioos  works 
on  the  philosophy  of  morals  and  poUties,  the  chkf  of  which,  £lcmenflr 
of  iforality,  including  PolUy,  was  published  in  1845.  The  peculiarity 
ol  this  Vork— written,  of  course,  from  what  Is  Known  as  the  in* 
tuitidoal  oointor  vlew^  its  fivefold  division  of  the  springs  of  action 
and  of  their  objects,  of  the  primary  and  uaiversai  rights  ef  man 
(personal  security,  property,  contract,  family  rights  and  govern^ 
ment).  and  of  the  cardinal  virtues  (benevolence,  justice,  truth,  purity 
and  order).  Among  Whewell's  other  works — too  numerous  to 
mention  ■'  reference  must  be  made  to  writing  oopular  in  their  day, 
such  as  the  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Astronomy  (i  83A),  and  the  essay. 
Of  Ihe  Pluraliiy  of  WoHds  (iSm).  in  whtcb  he  argued  agakist  the  pro- 
bability of  pUnctary  life,  and  also  to  the  Platonic  Dialopus  for  English 
Readers  (1859-1861),  to  the  Lectures  on  tkeHistory  of  Moral  Pkilosopkf 
in  En^dnd  (1852),  to  the  essay.  Of  a  Liberal  Education  in  General, 
wilh  partieutar  reference  to  the  Leading  Stndies  of  the  Unieersity  of 
Camtridge  (1845),  to  thm  important  edition  and  Soridged  translation 
of  Grotius,  De  iure  belli  et  pacts  (1853X  and  to  the  edition  of  the 
Mathematical  Works  of  Isaac  Barrow  (i860). 

Full  bibHographical  deutis  are  given  by  Isaac  Todhunter,  W. 
Whewell:  an  Aceonnt  of  his  Writinp  (2  vols.,  1876).  See  also  Life 
ef  W,  Whemett,  by  Mrs  Stair  Dougtas  (1881). 

WmCRCOfB  (or  WoifdicOTC),  WBHiAMM  (1609-1683), 
EngliA  divine  and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Whichcote  Halt, 
Stoke,  Stwopshire,  and  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cnm^ 
bridge,  where  he  became  fettow  in  1633.  Be  was  ordained  In 
1636.  and  appointed  shoitty  afterwards  to  be  Sunday  afternoon 

>  Afterwards  bmfcen  up  into  ihree  parts  poblMied  separ4fcl^T  (l) 
the  History  of  SeienHfic  Ideas  (t658),  substantially  a  lepfodoctun  of 
the  lirtt  past  of  the  PhUompkyi  (2)  the  Noonm  organmm  renoooium 
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lectum  It  Ttinit^r  Churtb^  Cunbridge.  In  1643  he  ncdvrd  Ihe 
rectory  of  North  Cidhury,  SomencI,  ud  m  Ihe  following  far 
be  WIS  Bpiiomled  pravoit  ol  King's  OjOcfe,  Cvnbiidge,  in  place 
of  Sunud  Collins  who  was  cjccIetL  On  raigning  K'onh  Cidbury 
in  iGm  he  became  rector  of  Milton,  Cambndgeshln.  In  lAjo 
lie  ms  vice-dmicdlor  of  Cambridge  Uoiveisity.  CfomweU  in 
itSS  consulled  him  upon  the  qoestioii  of  eileiuling  lolennce 
to  the  Je*™.  Hi>  Puritan  views  lost  him  the  piovoal^p  of 
King's  College  at  the  Resteittion  oi  i6lh),  but  on  complying 
with  the  Act  of  Unifnrmity  he  was  appoioled  to  the  Eviog  of 
SI  Anne's.  BlacUiiirs.  Londoo.  Is  i6(S  he  became  viru  of 
St  Lawrence  Jewiy,  London.  Heis  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Ihe 
inripoctant  scbool  of  (Cambridge  Plaionist).  Hi)  wotka,  chiefly 
Ihnhigica]  tieiiiws  and  senBona,  wen  all  published  poathum- 
oully.    ITe  died  ia  Uay  i6g]. 

S(eTotiBTiinock.RiUiii«I7>eeI>E)>.  n  »^  (1874) :  and  ifaifiri 
n  £b^  nwtoty.  edited  by  A.  Bany  (1877)- 

rban  district  in  (he  Chtsiet-le-Stieet 
of  Dorhaffi,  England.  4  in.  S.W.  of 
Newcastle-Upan-Tyiie,  near  the  river  Dtrwenl.  Pop,  (1901) 
I>,Bs>.  The(eiiaiIaUan(Swa]weU)DnabraiichoflbeNonh- 
Eaatera  lailvay.  The  church  of  St  Mary  has  Norman  and 
Trmn&itlonal  portions,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  mansion 
of  GHnide.  of  the  ijih  cenluiy.  Tile  demesne  borden  the  Der- 
went.  aiMi  is  of  great  beauty,  part  being  laid  out  in  formal 
gardens  and  straight  avenues-  It  contains  a  lofty  Doric  column 
and  a  detached  chapel  and  banqueting  hall,  and  in  the  vicinity 
are  picturoque  fragments  of  tbe  monastic  chapel  of  Friaraide, 
and  of  tbe  manor  house  of  HoUinside.  Whickbam  b  one  of 
the  cenlTTS  of  a  coal.ndning  district,  the  mints  employing  the 
majority  of  the  induslriil  populatias;  but  there  are  also  iroa, 
tied,  and  chemical  works. 

WKIO  AHD  TORT,  the  name)  associated  with  two  opposing 
political  parlies  in  England.  The  origin  of  "  Whig  "  baa  been 
much  controverted;  it  hit  been  aisodaled  with  lie  Scuts  for 
"  whey,"  as  implying  a  taunt  against  the  "  sour-milk  "  faces  of 
the  wesLcrn  Lowlanden;  aooiber  theory  is  that  it  represented 
the  iniilBls  of  the  Scots  Covenanters'  motto,  "  WebopeinCod  "; 
another  derive*  it  from  the  Scots  word  "  whiggam,"  used  by 
peasants  in  driving  their  bones.  It  was,  however,  a  form  of  the 
Scots  Gaelic  term  used  to  describe  cattle  and  borae  thieves,  and 
transferred  10  the  adherents  oi  the  Presbyterian  caiije  in  Scot- 
land.   "  Tory  "  is  derived  from  the  Irish  Tar  a  Ri,  "  Come,  oh 

in  the  civil  vara  00  behaB  of  the  loyaliil  cause;  the  outlawa  who 
fought  for  James  In  Ireland  alter  the  revolution  were  simiLuly 
nicknamed  Rappareca  or  Toriea. 

Farhamcntary  parties,  as  such,  came  into  eitsLencc  in  England 
as  Boon  as  parliament  achieved  or  aimed  at  predaminancc  in  the 
State.    In  i64i,sbortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  l^liament. 

as  soon  a£  political  questions  were  involved,  into  Cavaliers  and 
Houndhcada.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cavaliers  in  1641  and 
1643  the  Houses  were  divided  into  a  peace  party  and  a  war 
party,  and  these  in  164J  took  the  shape  of  Prcsbyttrians  and 
Independents.  After  the  Reiioriiion  there  was  ■  touniry 
party  and  a  court  puty,  and  to  thae  the  names  of  Whig  and 
Tory  wen  applied  in  1670,  in  the  heal  of  Ihe  attuggle  which 
preceded  the  meeting  of  ifae  first  short  parliament  of  Charles  II. 
The  word*  were  nicknames  ^ven  by  Ihcoppontnlsofeach  party. 
To  call  a  n>an  a  Whig  was  to  compare  him  wiLh  ihe  rre^byterlan 
rebels  ol  Ihe  west  of  Scotland.  To  call  a  man  a  Tory  was  to 
compare  him  with  tbe  PapiK  ontlaw*  of  Ircijjid.  In  fact,  at 
this  time  tbe  Whigs  were  maintaiaen  ol  paihanuntary  power 
over  the  crown  and  of  toleration  for  DUscnIcn,  the  Tories 
nainiawers  of  the  hereditary  inddeaitbla  rights  ol 
of  tbe  i;n)wn  and  of  tbe  idual  of  totoation  <o  DiHenien.  Tbe 
as  funiier  qualified  by  the  fact  Ihal 
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irose,  the  names  ol  the  old  parties  were  retained,  thm^  tha 
ibjects  of  contention  were  no  longer  tbe  same.  Tbe  Revolatioa 
ol  iMS-Sq  made  it  imporalble  for  the  Tories  to  retain  their 
itude  of  attachment  to  the  hereditary  right  of  the  occupant 
of  the  throne,  with  the  eiceptlon  of  Ihe  citrenic  wing  of  tbe 
parly,  which  remained  Jacobite.  They  ttOi,  bowe«r,  continued, 
Ihouf^  accepting  the  'Toleiation  Act,  to  oppose  the  offering  el 
further  favours  io  Diwcnicrs.  In  Anne's  reign,  after  the  war 
with  Fiance  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  tli^  aupported  a  pffii 
policy,  whilst  the  Whigs  advocated  a  continuance  of  the  war. 
On  (be  whole,  during  the  last  years  ol  the  17th  and  tbe  first  yean 
of  the  iSth  century  the  Whigs  may  be  regarded  as  the  party 
of  the  great  landowners,  and  ol  Ihe  menlants  and  Iradcsmai, 
thcToricaastheparly  of  the  smaller  landowners  and  tbe  country 
cicTgy,  The  Whigs  estabtished,  through  Onit  hdd  upon  IlM 
boroughs  under  tbe  influence  of  the  great  landowners,  a  firm 
Rovemment,  which  could  keep  in  check,  and  at  latl  practically 
aside,  the  pocet  of  Ihe  oown.    11k  Tories,  distrusting  the 
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despotism  based  on  parliamentary  corruption,  became,  eipecially 
after  Bolingbtoko's  lelam  from  exile,  almost  democntic  in 
their  views  and  in  their  demands  for  the  phrification  of  tht 

With  the  accosion  of  George  ID.  Toryism  took  a  new  form. 
Tbe  struggle  about  the  Diisentera  was  now  a  thing  of  the  paai. 
and  the  king  was  accepted  as  a  leader  in  carrying  oD  the  attack 
igalnsllbepowerof  (hegieat  Whiglamilies.  Tbeattackwaslhe 
eaaier  because  the  Whig  families  had  split  into  factions.  For 
some  time  the  dividing  line  between  Whigt  and  Tories  was  this: 
the  Tories  aHerted  that  (he  king' had  a  right  to  choose  his 
minislers  and  control  their  policy,  subject  to  tbe  nocelaity  of 
securing  a  majority  of  the  Home  of  Commona.  whilst  tha  WUgs 
thought  (hat  the  choice  should  lie  with  leading  nnmben  of 
parliament,  and  that  the  king  should  have  no  mntnriling  power. 
The  Whig  view  appears  to  resemble  (hat  lubsequently  adofMei); 
but  in  the  middle  of  the  iSth  'century  the  corruption  wUcb 
prevailed  rendered  Ihe  analogy  woitUot.  and  the  real  cooSict 
was  between  the  corrupt  influence  of  ihecrown  and  the  biHueoce 
of  a  cUquc  of  great  landowners  rcttilig  on  their  poMcniOB  cl 
eiccuvtl  poiver  through  the  rotten  horongfit.  In  1770  the  king 
had  his  way  and  established  Lord  North  at  the  treasttry  aa 
his  nominee.    Tlie  Whig^  dqirived  of  poww,  improved  their 

they  were  weakened  by  the  establjshment  of  two  distinct  cnrrenti 
0  body  nnder  RocUng- 


ham  was  influenced  b 
but  let  its  face  againat 
The  Whigs  who  loIUw 

When  in  17B3  Chathai 
Tory  pany 


'  Burke  1 

iny  popular  changca  in  Ihe  constitutioci. 
d  Chatham  wished  to  place'  pariiaraeat 
by  the  relorm  of  the  House  c^Commotia. 
I's  son  Pitt  became  prime  Vmisler,  tbe 
uarc.    Itre    ■     ■    ■     -  ...      - 


»wn,  and  iolned  id  it  Chatham's  principle  of 
reliaDce  on  the  people  as  opposed  to  Ibe  grcM  WU|  laDilicsi 
It  also  supported  Fill  in  practical  reforms. 

AUthisvraschangedbyiheFrenchKevolution.  Jb oppa^tien 
to  the  new  democracy,  the  Tories  coalesced  with  a  lecliaOl  «f  the 
Whig  families,  the  representatives  ol  which  entcrad  the  BtaMuy 
in  1704.  Prom  thia  time  till  iB2s,B^e  of  men  like  PiU,ud 
the  pcivHial  influence  of  Tory  leaders  who  aupported  OM4nlc 
reform,  Toryism  came  to  be  popularly  ideBlflfl  ilfcgiiHiir  III 
retain  the  ii.\iilng  siaic  ol  ihliic;,  hov  ■  ^'rrKSfsrVbmi  H 
might  be.  Whrn  Canning  and  Peel  e:<iMri{  tin  s&daliy  in 
iSu,  a  gmdual  change  took  place,  ilI  :  r,.,.i.  ,„|r|a  ptankal 
relorm  manifested  iladf.  iHJic  '■-ly-  ■!  ■■!  IVl1I„,,-h*i  [a  Utien  to 
any  prDpgulfo(«lttnnBilMtonsii>'i''    .     ' ''     ti.ioee  oi  Com. 
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The  nme  of  WU^  was  Mplaccd  by  ilwt  of  Liberal, 
bcHig  fraqoeoUy,  however,  utigDed  to  the  les»  progreasive  por* 
tkm  of  the  ptrty,  the  "  moderate  Liberels,**  or  even  to  half-ond- 
half  Coneervativeft,  as  a  term  more  or  lets  of  reproach.   It  ceased 
to  be  a  nune  accepted  by  any  definite  English  politica]  lectum. 
WHIQ  PASTY,  in  America,  a  political  party  prominent  from 
about  i8s4  to  r854.>     The  first  national  party  system  of  the 
United  States  «sme  to  an  end  during  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.   The  destiucUbn  of  the  Federalist  party  iq.9.)  through 
a  series  of  soiddal  acu  which  began  with  the  Allen  and  Secfition 
laws  <if  1798,  and  closed  with  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1S14- 
i8t$,  left  tho  Jeffersonian  Republican  (Democratic)  patty  in 
nndiaputed  oontioL    When,  after  Waterloo,  Napoleon  ceased  to 
dist«iri>  the  rdatlons  of  the  new  wocld  with  the  old,  the  American 
people,  freed  for  the  first  time  from  all  trace  of  po^cal  depend^ 
cnce  OB  Europe,  were  at  liberty  to  shape  their  public  p<^cy  in 
tiles'  own  way.    During  the  period  of  rapid  interna!  develop' 
ment  which  followed  after  iSrSj  the  all-inclusive  Republican 
party  began  gradually  to  disintegrate  and  a  new  party  system 
was  evolved,  each  member  of  which  wss  the  representative  of 
such  groups  of  ideas  and  mtercsts,  class  and  looil,  as  required 
the  support  of  a  separate  party.    This  work  of  disintegration* 
and  rebufldiog  proceeded  90  slowly  that  for  more  than  a  decade 
after  the  Peace  of  Ghent  each  new  party,  disguised  during  the 
early  stages  of  oiganlsation  as  the  personal  f oUowfaig  of  a  parti- 
cular leader  or  group  of  leaden,  kept  on  calling  itself  Republican. 
Even  during  the  sharply  contested  election  of  1814  the  rival 
l^«4aMtf  tnere  known  as  Jackson,  Crawford  and  Calhoun,  or  as 
day  and  Adams  Republicans.    (See  DEMOCiATfC  Pabty.)    It 
was  not  until  late  In  the  administration  of  John  Qoincy  Adams, 
t8t5  to  1899,  that  the  supporten  of  the  president  and  Henry 
Clay,  the  secretary  of  state,  were  first  recognised  as  a  distinct 
party  and  began  to  be  called  by  the  accuxatdy  descriptive  term 
National  Republicans.    But  after  the  party  had  become  con- 
solidated, hi  the  passionate  campaign  of  t8a8,  and  Uter  in  oppos- 
ing the  measures  of  President  Jackson,  it  adopted  in  1834  the 
oarae  WUIft  which,  through  memorable  assochtions  both  British 
and  AmeilesB,  served  as  a  protest  sgamst  executive  entroach- 
ascnts,  and  thus  fsdUtated  union  with  other  parties  and  f actionsi 
such  as  the  Anti-Masonic  party  {q.t.)t  that  had  beenahenated  by 
the  high-handed  measures  of  President  Jackson.   The  new  name 
announced  not  the  birth  but  the  maturity  of  the  party,  and  the 
definite  esublishment  of  its  principles  and  general  lines  of  policy. 
The  ends  for  which  the  WUgs  laboured  were:  fiist,  to  maiitfain 
the  Integrity  of  the  Union,  second,  to  make  the  Unioa  thoroaghly 
natioaal;  third,  to  maintain  the  republican  character  of  the 
Union;  fourth,  while  utilizing-  to  the  fuU  the  inheritance  from 
and  through  Europe,  to  develop  a  distinctly  American  type  of 
dvilisatibn;  fifth,  to  propagate  abroad  by  peaceful  means 
American  ideas  and  institutions.    Among  the  policies  or  means 
wUch  the  Whigs  used  in  order  to  realize  their  principles  were  the 
broad  constmctfon  of  those  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  confer  powers  on  the  national  government;  protective 
tarifls;  comprehensive  schemes  of  internal  improvements  under 
tbe  direetkm  and  at  the  cost  of  the  natiooal  government; 
aopport  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  resistance  to  many 
ads  of  President  Jackson  as  enaoachmenta  by  the  executive  on 
(he  fadsiatlve  branch  of  the  goveinnKBt  and  therefore  hestfle  to 
miuliiriiiyini.  eoalitlon  with  other  parties  in  order  to  pcomote 
'"^""m  apposed  to  partisan  enck;  resort  to  compromist  in 
seetaonal  irritation  and  compose  sectional  dlffcr> 
and  yet  prudent  ezpiearion  of  qrmpathy 
movcuicnjt  in  other  lands. 
4i  the  Whig  party,  reckoned  from  the  election 
lOfganlzatkm  began,  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
thirty  years.    In  two  respects, 
radical  democracy  under  Andrew 
ilettionalism  over  the  slavery  issue, 
In  view  of  these  events  the  most 


difficult  task  of  the  Whigs,  cleariy  discerned  and  heartily  accepted 
by  them,  under  the  patriotic  and  conservative  leadership  of 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  was  to  moderate  and  enlighten, 
rather  than  antagonize,  the  new  democracy;  and — what  proved 
to  be  beyond  their  powers — to  overcame  the  disrupting  influence 
of  the  slavery  issue. 

The  insugural  address  and  the  messages  to  Congress  of  Presi- 
dent J.  Q.  Adams  set  forth  dearly  the  nationalizing,  broad- 
construction  programme  of  the  new  party.  But  his  supporters 
in  Congress,  hnperfectly  orgSnfaed  and  fadog  a  powerful  opposi- 
tion, accomplished  very  little  in  the  way  of  legislation.  The 
election  of  1828  gave  to  Andrew  Jackson  the  presidoicy,  and  to 
the  people,  in  a  hi^ier  degree  than  ever  bef  (h«,  the  conteol  of  the 
government.  The  president's  attack  upon  the  Bank,  tin  intro- 
duction of  the  modem  **  spoils  system  "  into  the  Federal  dvil 
service,  the  unprecedented  use  of  the  veto  power,  Jadsaon^ 
assumption  of  powcn  which  his  opponents  deemed  uaconstiti)- 
tlonal,  and  his  personal  hostility  towards  Clay,wfao  had  succeeded 
Adams  in  the  leadership  of  the  party,  brought  about,  undet 
Whig  leadership,  a  coalition  Of  opposition  parties  which  influenced 
deeply  and  permanently  the  character,,  policy  and  fortunes  of 
the  Whig  party.  It  became  the  champion  of  the  Bank,  of  the 
right  of  Congress,  and  of  the  older  and  purer  form  of  the  dvU 
service.  Moreover,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  bond  with 
their  new  allies,  the  Whigs  learned  to  practise  a  tolerance  towards 
the  opinions  and  even  the  prindples  of  their  associates  which  b 
exceptional  in  the  histoiy  of  American  political  parties.  In  strict 
accord  with  thdr  own  prindples,  however,  the  Whigs  supported 
the  president  during  the  Nullification  Controversy  (see  NmxznCA- 
noN).  The  renown  of  Webster  as  the  foremost  expositor  of  the 
national  theory  of  the  Union  rests  latgely  on  his  speeches  during 
this  controversy,  in  particular  on  his  celebrated  reply  to  Senator 
R.  Y.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina.  Neverthdess,  after  vindicating 
the  rights  of  the  Union,  most  of  the  Whigs  supported  Clay  in 
arranpng  the  compromise  tariff  of  tSsi  which  enabled  the 
Nullifien  to  retreat  without  acknowled^g  discomfiture.  The 
majority  of  the  Northern  Whigs,  with  the  entire  Southern 
membership  of  the  party,  disapproved  the  propaganda  of  the 
Abolitionists  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  endanger  the 
Union,  and  many  from  a  Bke  motive  voted  for  the  "  Gag  Rules  ** 
of  1835-1844  (see  ApAics,  J.  Q),  which  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter, 
violated  the  constitutional  rij^  of  petition.  In  the  election 
of  x8js  Clay  was  the  nominee  of  the  party  for  the  picsideacy, 
but  in  1836  and  1840,  purdy  on  grounds  of  expedien^,  the 
Whig  conventions  nominated  General  W.  H.  Harrison.  During 
the  administration  of  Martin  Van  Buren  the  Whigs  tried  with 
success  to  make  party  capital  out  of  the  panic  of  1837,  which  they 
ascribed  to  Jackson,  and  out  of  the  long  depression  that  followed, 
for  which  they  hdd  Van  Buren  responsible.  The  election  of 
Grneral  Harritea  in  the  "log  cabin  and  hard  dder"  campaign 
of  1840  proved  a  fruitlesa  victory:  the  eariy  death  of  the  preai- 
dei^t  and  the  anti-Whig  politics  of  his  successor,  John  Tyler 
iq.v.),  whom  the  Whigs  had  imprudently  chosen ss  vice-president, 
shattered  their  legislative  programme. 

In  1844  Clay  was  again  the  Whig  candMate,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Tessa,  involving  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Mesioo,  was  the 
leading  issue.  The  Whigs  opposed  annexation ;  and  the  prospect 
of  success  seemed  bright,  untH  Qay,  in  the  effort  to  remove 
Southern  ousapprehensions,  wrote  that  be  *'■  would  be  glad  "  at 
sane  future  time  to  aee  Texas  annexed  if  it  could  be  done 
'*  without  dishonour,  without  war,  with  the  cprnmon  consent 
of  the  Union,  and  upon  Just  and  fkir  terms."  It  Is  widdy  held 
that  this  letter  turned  agunst  Clay  the  anti-slavery  dement 
sjkI  lost  Urn  the  presidency.  The  triumph  of  Polk  in  tfl44  was 
followed  by  the  aaneiation  of  Teaaa  and  by  war  with  Mexicoi 
The  Whip  opposed  the  war,  but  pn  patxfotle  grooada  voted 
supplies  for  its  proaecutioii.  The  acquisition  of  TeiM,  and  the 
sasuied  prospect  of  a  great  terxitasial  ailai9ement,at  the  cost  <tf 
Mexico,  brought  to  the  front  the  question  of  slavciy  m  the  new 
domain.    The  agiration  that  followed  oontfooed  thnmah  the 
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"  Comiiroiiiise  Measure  of  1S50  "  <^.«.)-  ^o  its  authors  ih» 
compromise  seemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
but  it  led  directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  Whig  party.  In  the 
North,  where  the  inhumane  Fugitive  Slave  Law  grew  daily  more 
odious,  the  adherence  to  the  Compromise  on  which  Clay  and 
Webster  insisted  weakened  the  party  fatally.  The  alternative, 
n&mdy,  a  committal  of  the  party  to  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
law,  would  have  driven  the  Southern  Whigs  into  the  camp  of 
the  Democrats,  leaving  the  Northern  Whigs  a  sectional  party 
powerless  to  resist  the  disruption  of  the  Union.  The  only 
weapons  that  the  Whigs  knew  how  to  use  in  defence  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  were  appeals  to  patriotism  and  sectional  bar- 
gaining, and  these  could  be  employed  only  so  long  as  the  party 
remained  intact. 

The  National  Whig  Convention  of  1853,  the  last  that  repre- 
sented the  party  in  its  entirety,  gave  to  the  Northern  Whigs  the 
naming  of  the  candidate — General  Winfield  Scott— who  was 
defeated  in  the  ensuing  election,  and  to  the  Southern  the  framing 
of  the  platform  with  its  "  finality  "  plank,  which,  as  revised  by 
Webster,  read  as  follows: "  That  th«;  series  of  acts  of  the  Thirty- 
second  Congress,  ike  act  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in- 
cluded, are  leceived  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig  party  of  the 
United  States  as  a  settlement  in  principle  and  substance  of  the 
dangerous  and  exciting  questions  which  they  embrace  .  .  .  and 
we  will  maintain  this  system  as  essential  to  the  nationality  of 
the  Whig  party  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union.'' 

Two  years  later  the  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  by 
the  Kanaas-Nd>raska  Act  demonstrated  that  "  this  system  " 
could  not  be  maintained,  and  that  in  committing  the  Whig 
party  to  the  poUcy  of  its  maintenance  the  Convention  of  1S53 
had  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  party. 

Among  the  services  of  the  Whigs  the  first  in  importance  are 
these:  During  the  thirty  critical  years  in  which  imder  the 
leadership  of  Clay  and  WeUter  they  maintained  the  national 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Union,  the  Whigs  contributed  more 
than  all  their  rivals  to  impress  this  view  upon  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people.  During  this  same  extended  period  as  peace- 
makers between  the  sections  they  kept  North  and  South  together 
until  the  North  had  become  strong  enough  to  uphold  by  force  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.  And  lastly  they  bequeathed  to  the  Re- 
publican party  the  principles  on  which,  and  the  leader,  Abraham 
Unoob,  through  whom  the  endangered  Union  was  finally  saved. 
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WBiPf  in  geoeral,  an  instniment  Car  atxiking,  nsoaUy  consisting 

of  a  hnndk  of  m  flesdble  nature  with  a,  lash  attached  (seo  Whi^ 

^,^.  k<aowK   ^  English  padiamentary  usage,  a  "  whip  "  is  a 

momben)  chosen  by  the  leader  or  leadecs  of  a 

far  the  apoaak  duty  of  securing  tho  auendance 

embers  of  that  party  on  tXi  necessary  occastoss, 

S  abbreviated  bnm  the  vhippcr-in  of  a  hunt. 

so  ^veo  to  th*  summons  urging  members  of  the 

"^ce,  ol  course^  always  membecs  of 


parliament,  and  for  the  puty  in  power  (i.<.  the  0»venmicat) 

their  services  are  very  esscntiali  seeing  that  the  fate  of  an  im* 

portant  measure,  or  even  the  existence  of  the  government  itself, 

may  d^nd  upon  the  result  of  a  division  in  the  House.   Where 

the  majority  of  the  party  in  power  is  not  large  it  is  veiy  necfssaiy 

that  there  should  always  be  «t  hand  a  sufficient  mnmbn-ioi  its 

supporters  to.make  up  a  majority,  and  without  the  assiftAoce  of 

the  whips  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  this.    The  chief 

whip  of  the  government  holds  theofiiceol  patronage  secrelAry  to 

the  treasury,  so  called  because  when  offices  were  freely  dis* 

tributed  to  secure  the  support  of  mfsmbcKS,  it  was  his  (^ef  duty 

to  dispose  of  the  patronage  to  the  best  advantage  of  his  party. 

He  is  still  the  channel  through  which  such  patronage  as  is  left 

to  the  prime  minister  is  dispensed.  He  is.as^ed  by  three  junior 

whips,  who  are  officially  appointed  as  junk>r  loids  ol  the  treasury ; 

their  salaries  are  £1000  a  year  each,  while  the  patronage  secietaxy 

has  a  salary  of  £sooo«    The  parties  not  in  office  have  whips 

who  are  unpaid.    Attendance  of  members  is  piimacily  secured 

by  lithographed  notices  sent  by  the  whips  to  their  foUowingt 

the  urgency  or  importance  of  the  notice  being  indicated  by  the 

number  of  lines  underscoring  the  notice,  a  four-line  whip  usually 

signifying  the  extremest  ui^ency.    The  whips  also  arrange  for 

the  "  pairing  "  of  such  of  the  members  of  their  party  who  desire 

to  be  absent  with  those  members  of  the  opposition  party  who 

also  desire  to  be  absent.   The  chief  whips  of  either  party  arrange 

in  consultation  with  each  other  the  leading  speakers  in  an 

important  debate,  and  also  its  length,  and  give  the  list  of  speakers 

to  the  speaker  or  chairman,  who  usually  falls  in  with  the  arrange* 

ment    ThQr  take  no  part  in  debate  themselves,  but  sure  con« 

stantly  present  in  the  House  during  its  sittings»  keeping  a  finger, 

as  it  were,  upon  the  pulse  of  the  House,  and  constant^  informing 

their  leader  as  to  the  Uate  of  the  House.    When  any  division 

is  regarded  as  a  strictly  party  one,  the  whips  act  as  teUen  in  the 

division. 

.  An  interesting  account  of  the  office  of  whip  is  given  in  A.  L. 
Lowell's  Gooemmenl  cf  EngUini  (1908).  voL  i.  c  xxv. 

WHIPPINQ,  or  FixxJCiNO,  &  method  of  coiponl  puonbmcnt 
which  in  one  form  or  another  has  been  used  in  all  ages  and  aU 
lands  (see  Bashnaoo,  Knout,  CAT-o'-NiMft-TAii.s),  la  ancient 
Rome  a  dtiren  could  not  be  scourged,  it  being  considered  an 
infamous  punishment.  Slaves  were  beaten  with  rods.  Similarly 
in  early  medieval  England  the  whip  could  not  bo  used  on  the 
freeman,  but  was  reserved  for  the  villein.  The  Angjb-Saxoos 
whipped  prisoners  with  a  three-corded  knotted  lash.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  mistresses  to  whip  or  have  their  servants 
whipped  to  death.  William  of  Malroesbury  rektes  that  as  a 
child  King  ^tbeked  was  flogged  with  candles  by  his  mother, 
who  had  no  handier  we^Mo,  until  he  was  insensible  with  pain. 
During  the  Saxon  period  whipping  was  the  ordinal^  punishment 
for  offences,  great  or  small  Paymen  ts  for  whipping  figure  Utxge^ 
in  municipal  and  parish  accounts  from  an  early  date.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  where  the  poor  had  bean  sure  of  free 
m^Js,  led  during  the  16th  century  to  an  increase  of  vagrancy,  at 
which  the  Statute  of  Labourers  (1550)  and  its  provisions  as  to 
whipping  had  been  early  aimed.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL 
was  passed  (1530)  the  famous  Whipping  Act,  directing  vagrants  to 
be  carried  to  some  market  town  or  other  place  "  and  these  tied  to 
the  end  of  a  cart  naked  and  beaten  with  whips  throughout  such 
market  town  till  the  body  shall  be  bloody."  In  the  39th  year 
of  Elizabeth  a  now  act  was  passed  by  which  the  offender  was  to 
be  stripped  to  the  waist,  not  quite  naked.  It  waa  under  this 
stntiUe  that  whipping^posts  were  substituted  for  the  cart, 
Many  of  these  posts  were  combined  with  stocks,  as  that  at 
Walthaa  Abbey,  which  bears  date  "*  2598."  It  is  of  oak.  s  ft. 
9  in.  high,  with  iron  clasps  for  the  hands  when  used  (for  whipping* 
and  for  the  feet  when  used  as  stocks.  Fourpeoce  waa  the  old 
chaxfe  lor  whipping  n»Ie  and  female  rogues.  At  quarter* 
sessions  in  Devonshire  at  Easter  s  598  it  was  ordered  that  the 
mothett  of  bastard  children  should  be  whipped^  the  reputed 
fathers  suffering  a  like  punishment,  jin  the  west  of  England 
in  1684,  '*  certain  Scotch  pedlars  and  petty  chapmen  being  in  the 
habit  of  selling  their  goods  to  the  greate  damage  and  hindrance 
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aighppp»hiiptni/*tteeomt»fd<t»dthemtob»  ttrippcd  miked 
aad  whipped.  The  flogging  of  wenea  wu  tiartwHi  Judge 
JeSicye,  a  to  eemcacinff  a  fmude  prieener,  is  Rpoited  to  htcwt 
Twi^"^"^.  '*  HsagPHm,  Idutgfeyou  to  pay  pattaodar  atteotian 
to  tUi  lady.  Seottse  her  eoniidly,  nmni  eoauxse  her  till 
her  falood  ruaa  dowai  It  ia  Chnitnaa:  a  oeid  time  ior  xaada ia 
to  eixipk  See  that  yen  vena  her  ihoaldcia."  Lunatka,  loo, 
wemwhipped,  foria  theCooitable'sAccenleof  Gieat  Stanghtaa, 
Huafe,  oooin  the  dBtiy*  *  1690*^,  Pild  ia  diarfst  taUiig  up  a 
dimacted  wonaa,  untcfaioji  hat  tad  whipping  her  atst  diy— 
8/6d«"  A  etui  iBOieseinefkaUe  entiy  ie  **  i7i^i>  Pd.  Thomes 
Hawkiai  lor  wJappiag  two  people  yt  bad  amallpoK-  gd."  Ia 
2764  the  Fwtiic  Leiittr  etatee  that  a  weoao  who  i»  dcecribed  ec 
**  aa  old  eficiidv  **  waa  taken  frem  the  QeckcoweU  Bridewell 
to  Eafidd  and  there  publidy  whipped  at  the  ceet't  tail  by  the 
ODouDoo  hangman  for  cutting  wood  in  Enfield  Chate  Aetatute 
of  tw  aboliahiid  Ike  whippiag  of  femeka. 

wmSKEB.  a  word  chiefly  mod  in  the  phiral  m  the  aenee  of 
the  hair  worn  by  a  man  on  the  cheeks  as  oppoaed  to  the  beard  on 
the  cliiB  aad  the  movstsche  on  the  upper  lip  (see  Bcsao).  It 
ia  also  applied  to  the  bristly  feelers  growing  seuiad  the  mouth  of 
aoatorotheraoiaaL  The  void  by  dadvatiQa  means  that  which 
"whisks"  or  "hniahcs." 

WHISKY,  or  Wiii8»y,  a  poUble  spirit  diaiiUed  from  ceraal 
giains.  The  name  is  pnbably  derived  from  the  Celtic  aiife- 
beaika  (water  of  life),  which  was  subsequently  contracted  to 
Mj^artet^,  and  still  later  to  whisky  (cf.  Skeft,  Etym,  Did.  s.v.). 
The  liquor  known  as  **  usquebaugh  "  in  the  17th  and  iflth 
centuries  was  not,  however,  of  the  same  character  as  the  whisky 
of  modesn  times,  but  waa  a  compound  of  pUin  i|iirit  with 
aa£roo,  nutmegs,  sugar  and  other  ^ces  and  iavouring  matters. 
Whether  the  term  whiakjr  to  denote  a  plain  type  of  8|Mrit  was  used 
ooncunently  with  usqiebaugb,  or  whether  the  latter  name 
covered  bodi  varieties,  is  not  dear.  It  b  certain,  however,  that 
an  akoholic  liquor,  derited  mainly  from  grain,  has  been  prepared 
for  venr  many  canturies  ia  both  Ireland  and  SooUud  (see 
Snim).  ThMeaiethnBemaintyptsofwhislly,  namely,  Scotch, 
Iriah  and  Anierican. 

SceteM  wkhkies  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  main  groups, 
namdy  (a)  pot-still  or  malt  wtaakiea,  and  (6)  patent>ftill  or  grain 
whiskies;  the  former  are  made  ptactically  without  eaception 
from  malted  barley  only,  the  latter  from  a  mixtiiBs  of  nulled 
berley  and  other  unmalted  cereab,  chieiy  lye,  oats  aad  maiae 
(see  SnazTs).  (e)  There  are  four  main  varieties  of  Scotch  malt 
whisldes,  namely,  Highland  Mahs,  Lowland  Malts,  Campbdtowns 
and  Istays.  The  Highland  Mahs  are  produced  (if  we  esccpt  a 
few  distilleries  on  the  islands  in  the  west  and  north)  in  the  district 
on  the  mainland  lying  north  of  an  imaginary  Ene  drawn  thmugh 
Dtmdee  on  the  east  and  Greenock  on  the  west.  The  largest 
group  of  dbtilierics  is  in  the  famous  Speyside  or  Gknlivet  district. 


The  Loidaiid  Malta  are  madeiaoath  oftheimagiaary  line  alluded 
to.  The  Qunpbebowaa  are  diatilled  in  or  Mar  the  town  of  that 
name  at  the  aouthem  end  of -the  Kintyse  pemnaaJa.  The  lalayS 
aiepRxhmed  in  the  island  of  that  name.  TlieaedifreRktt  varieties 
oi  whisky,  althou^  made  in  much  the  aame  way,  yet  poaeoa 
distinctive  characteristics  of  flavour.  The  type  of  bariay 
employed,  the  quantity  of  peat  employed  in  curing  the  malt, 
the  qimli^of  the  water,  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  vaaioaB 
distiUery  proceaieg  perticuhriy  that  of  diariUatioo-Hho  shape 
and  siae  of  the  stills,  &&,  all  these  are  factoss  which  affect  the 
flavour  of  the  final  product.  The  Iskys,  which,  aa  a  rule,  are 
CMisideKed  to  be  among  the  moat  valuable  of  Scotch  whiakic% 
poaseas  a  vciy  full  aad  peaty  flavour  together  with  a.  stnmg 
ethereal  bouquet.  Foe  this  reason  they^are  mudi  uaed  for 
blending  with  whiskies  of  a  lighter  type.  The  Highland  MaUs 
proper  (Speysidetype)  are  lem  peaty  than  the  lalays,  yet  poaseaa 
a  full  flavour,  although  many  of  them  axe  indined  to  be 
"  degant"  rather  thao"  big.'*  The  Lowhmd  hialts,  again,  are, 
aa.  a  daaa,  ksa  peated  than  the  Highland  Make,  and  indeed, 
nowadasrs,  in  view  of  ;the  growing  taste  for  a  moro  aential  clam 
of  beverage,  there  aro  sonaB  Lowland  Mak  distiUeties  wUdi  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  peat  altogether.  Many  of  the  Lowland 
Malts  possess  considerable  body  and  flavour,  but,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  lighter  and  not  so  fine  as  those  of  the  Highland  variety. 
Lowland  distillers  are  now  ruaniag  their  qarit  at  much  the  same 
strength  as  their  Highland  oolleaguea,  whereas  formeriy  it  was 
the  custom  to  work  at  a  far  higher  strength.  The  result  is  that 
the  (fifierence  between  the  two  classes  of  spirit  is  not  so  marked 
as  it  was.  The  Campbdtowns,  although  in  some  reqaects  similar 
to  the  Islays  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Highland  Malta  on  the 
other,  are  somewhat  rougher  and  less  degant  than  these.  They 
usually  possess  a  full  peaty  flavour.  (6)  Patent-still  or  grain 
whiskies  are,  as  a  class,  Hghter  in  flavour  and  "  body  "  than  the 
pot-sUII  types.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rectification  of 
these  whiskies  is  carried  a  good  deal  further  than  ia  the  case  with 
the  "  malts.*'  They  are  made  from  a  ndziure  of  malted  and 
unmalted  cereals,  and,  as  no  peat  is  employed  in  the  curing  of 
the  malt,  they  lack  the  "  smoky  "  flavour  ef  the  other  varieUes. 
Some  controversy  haa  arisen  as  to  whether  these  pateBt'«till 
spirits  have  a  right  to  the  tiame  of  **  whisky  "  or  **  Scotch 
whisky,"  but  although,  no  doubt,  this  controversy  is  largdy  du^ 
to  conflicting  trade  interests,  it  has  also,  in  the  author^  <^)inioa, 
been  caaaed  by  a  very  general  popular  misconception  as  to  the 
true  character  of  these  whiskies.  The  idea  that  they  are  true 
"  silent "  or  "  neutral "  spirils--f.e.  alcohol  and  water  pure  and 
simplo'-'is  quite  incorrect.  They  possess  a  distinct  flavour,  which 
varies  at  different  distiBeries,  aad  analysis  disclosea  the  fact 
that  they  contain  veryappredable  quantities  of  the**  secondary  " 
products  which  distingu^  potable  spirits  from  plain  alcohol 
Indeed,  as  a  restilt  of  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  question 


ComposUiem  ofScokk  WUihia. 

JV(Ole.— The  figum  below  are  based  on  a  large  number  of  analyKs  of  typkal  wunplea.  Cf.  Schidrowitz  and  Kave.  Journal  Soc, 
Ckem,  Ind.  (June  1905).   Where  two  figures  are  given  in  the  same  cdumn.  tncy  do  not  indicate  extremes,  but  merely  normal  variation. 


(Resolu  ejipwaied  in  giams  per  100  litres  of  abcolute  akohol.)                                | 
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WHISKY  INSURMJCnON 


by  the  aatbor,  tt  has  heen  shown  that  the  idativt  praportion  of 
"  secondaiy  "  praducU  in  HigUand  Malt,  Lowland  Malt  awl 
"  grain  "  whiskies  ttspectivdy,  is  rou^y  as  3  :  s  :  x.  The 
figures  in  the  foregoing  table  iilustntet  ss  fsr  as  we  are  at  present 
able  to  detennine  tbem»  the  general  composition  of  the  varioas 
types  of  Scx>tdi  whiskies  referred  to. 

The  diaracter  of  Scotch  whisky  is  mnch  influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  matured.  Chief  among  the  factors  in  this 
oonnexian  is  the  nature  of  the  cask  employed.  The  msin  varieties 
are  plain  wood,  sherry  and  refill  casks.  Technically  the  term 
"  plain "  wood  is  applied  to  a  cask  made  from  seasoned  oak 
wfaidi  has  contained  no  other  liquor  than  whisky.  Similariy 
the  term  "  sherry  "  wood  is  as  a  rule  only  applied  to  a  cask 
the  wood  of  whidi  has  become  impregnated  with  sherry  by  con- 
tact with  that  wine,  and  wfaicb  has  not  been  used  in  any  other 
manner.  A  sherry  cask  which  has  been  filled  with  whisky, 
then  emptied  and  "  refilled  "  with  whisky,  is  known  as  a  "  refill/' 
Brandy  and  Madeira  "  wood  "  are  also  occasionally  employed. 
The  nature  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  cellar  is  also 
of  importance  in  determining  character  and  quality  (see  Spouts). 

BkniiHg. — ^Scotch  whiskies  are,  as  a  ffenerat  nile,  '*  blended  ** 
prior  to  sale  to  the  niblic    By  "  blending '*  is  understood  the  art  of 

Eutting  together  different  types  and  vancties  of  whisky  to  form  a 
annonious  combination.  The  general  run  of  "  self "  wniskics — t.e. 
whiskies  from  a  single  distillery — do  not  appear  to  be  to  the  public 
taste,  but  by  combining  different  kinds  01  whisky  blenders  have 


with  that  employed  for  Scoteh  "  gtifai,''  hkii  aa  a  ehsa  they  aie 
sotaie^hat  lifter  as  regards  fiavonr  and  body  than  the  latter. 
Irish  whiskies  are  not  dassified  teciiCorially,  althoagh  occasioaalfy 
the  distinction  of "  Dublin  "  or  "  Country  makes"  is  irrogniwd 
in  the  trade.  Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  differences  between 
Irish  whiskies  are  not  due  to  class,  bat  to  individttal  Tariation. 

Ammean  Whisky. -^Thtn  are  two  main  varieties  of  American 
whisky,  namely,  Rye  whisky,  the  predominant  raw  material  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  b  rye,  and  Bourbon  or  com  whisky, 
made  mainly  from  Indian  com  (atuUse).  Both  varieties  pomett 
a  much  higher  flavour  and  greater  body  than  do  the  Scotdi  or 
Irish  whiskies,  due  partly  to  the  class  of  taw  material  employed, 
and  partly  to  the  method  of  distillation.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
American  self  (so-called  "  straight ")  whiskies  contain  doubfe 
the  quantity  of  secondary  or  "  by  "  pioducts  present  in  Scotch 
or  Irish  whiskies. 

American  whiskies  are  almost  mvariably  stored  In  very  heavily 
diamd  barrels,  which,  iriiile  it  very  appreciably  affects  the 
flavour,  is  necessary,  inasmudi  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  posable  to  mature  these  exceedingly  heavy  whiskies  within 
a  commercially  reasonable  time  without  the  cleansing  and 
purifymg  effect  of  the  charcoal  formed  by  the  burning  of  the  cask. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  the  charred  cask,  the  average  maturation 
time  of  the  American  pot-still  whiskies  Is  certainly  two  or  three 
years  longer  than  that  of  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskies.         {^.  S.) 


Description. 

(Results  expressed  in  grams  per  100  litres  of  absolute  alcohol.)                | 
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*  Irish  whisky  b  generally  distilled  at  about  50  O.P.  and  reduced  with  water  to  35  O.P.  prior  to  storage. 

•  Noa.  1 , 3, 3  and  4  represent  different  ^*  -"" 


succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing an  article  ComposUion  of  Irish  Whishiet  iAnoiyses  by  Sdiidromts  mmd  Kayt). 

the  oemand  for 
which  has  in- 
creased enor- 
mously during  the 
past  quarter  of  a 
century,  and 
which  may  now 
be  regarded  as  a 
staple  bcverBBe 
in  all  EngUsn- 
speakinz  coun- 
tries. The  great 
expansion  01  the 
Scotch  whisky 
trade  of  late  years 
b  undoubtedly 
due  in  the  main 
to  the  introduc- 
tion of  blending 
on  scientific  lines. 
There  are  different 

types  of  blends.  In  some  a  Highland  Malt,  in  others  an  Islay.  in 
otners  again  a  "  grain  "  flavour  may  predominate,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  aim  of  the  blender  b  to  proiduce  an  article  in  which  no 
single  constituent  "comes  through  — Le.  is  markedly  apparent. 
The  best  blends  are  produced  by  hlending  a  number  ol  "  vattcd  " 
whbkies.  A  "  vat  "  b  produced  by  blending  a  number  of  whbkies  of 
the  same  style  or  type,  for  instance,  ten  or  fifteen  Highland  Malts 
from  different  distiflcrics.  The  "  vat  "  is  allowed  to  mature  before 
being  blended  with  other  types  to  form  the  final  blend.  The  better- 
class  blends  contain,  as  a  general  rule.  50  to  60%  of  Highland  and 
Lowland  Malu,  10 to  30%of  Islays,  and  about  30t040%of  **  grain  " 
whisky. 

A  typical  high-daas  blend  would,  on  analyris,  diow  figures  much  as 
foUows:  Alcohol,  45  to  48%  by  vol.;  Mai  acid,  30  to  50;  nan- 
9olatik  acid,  30  to  30:  esters,  30  to  60;  higher  akehols,  130  to  170; 
aldehyde  15  to  2$\SwJunl,  3-5  to  3*3. 

Irish  fFAfjiby.— Irish  pot-still  whisky  is  sharply  differentiated 
from  the  Scotch  variety  in  that  (a)  the  raw  materials  employed 
are  generally  composed  largely  of  unmalted  grain,  {h)  the  malt 
b  not  peat-cured,  {c)  the  process  of  dbtillation  is  entirely  different 
both  as  regards  method  and  apparatus  (see  Spimts).  The  result 
b  that  whereas  Scotch  whisky  possesses  a  characterbtlc  dry, 
dean  flavour,  Irish  whisky  is  round  and  sweet,  with  a  full  ethereal 
bouquet.  The  general  run  of  Irish  pot-still  whiskies  are  made 
w^  30  to  50%  of  malted  barley,  the  baUinoe  being  rye,  oats,  un- 
malted  barley  and  wheat.  A  few  dbtiHeries  employ  nudted  bariey 
only,  but  the  product  so  obtained — owing  to  the  different 
methods  employed  and  the  absence  of  peat  curing— is  quite 
different  from  Scotch  malt  whisky     The  Irish  "grain"  or 


"  patent  stiU  '*  whiskies  are  made  in  a  manner  practically  identical  I  fts  strength. 


WHISKY  INSUBRBCnOM,  THB>  an  upriang  in  Wcstcn 
Pennsylvania  in  1794  against  the  Federal  Government,  occasioned 
by  the  attempted  enforcement  of  the  excise  law  (enacted  by 
Congress  March  1 791)  on  domestic  spirits.  The  common  prejudice 
in  America  against  excise  in  any  form  was  felt  with  especial 
strength  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
where  many  small  whisky  stiUs  exbted;  and  protests  were  made 
almost  immediately  by  the  Pennsylvanians.  Albert  Gallatin 
{q.t.)  took  a  leading  part  in  expressing  their  resentment  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  but  under  the  agitator  David  Bradford 
the  movement  soon  developed  into  excesses.  The  attempt  to 
enforce  the  law  led  to  stormy  scenes  and  riotous  violence,  the 
Federal  revenue  oflicers  in  some  cases  being  tarred  and  feathered; 
but  in  September  1794  President  Washington,  using  the  new 
powers  bestowed  by  Congress  in  May  179^?  despatched  a  con- 
siderable force  of  militia  against  the  rebeUious  Pennsylvanians, 
who  thereupon  submitted  without  bloodshed,  the  influence  of 
Gallatin  being  used  to  that  end.  firtdford  fled  to  New  Orleans; 
some  of  his  more  prominent  supporters  were  tried  for  treason  and 
convicted,  but  promptly  pardoned.  In  American  history  thb 
so-called  "  rebellion  **  is  important  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
emphasb  it  gave  to  the  employment  by  the  Federal  Executive 
of  die  new  powers  bestowed  by  Congress  for  interfering  to  enforce 
Federal  laws  within  the  states.  It  Is  indeed  inferred  from  one 
of  Hamflton's  own  letters  that  his  object  in  proposing  thb  exnse 
bw  was  less  to  obtain  revenue  than  to  provoke  just  such  a  local 
resistance  as  would  enable  the  central  government  to  demonstrate 
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it  eudt.  The  mj^mdkb^  of  lk»  ahm  is 
dHpirtcd.  Pouibly  it  is  of  imitative  origin,  liom  "^vfaist'' 
(HisU  Hvslil  SOencel).  **  It  is  caUod  Whiit  ixom  tiM  silence 
that  «ust  Iw  observed  in  the  play  "  (Cotton,  CompUaS  GomesUr), 
In  tl*  i6tk  oentiuy  a  caid  game  called  briumfh  or  tmmp  vas 
oomnonty  pbjred  in  England.  A  game  called  iHmi/I  m  men- 
lioned  as  ciuly  as  1596,  and  iriumpkus  Hispoftieur  in  1541. 
La  Hampkt  ocean  ill  the  list  of  games  played  by  Gaigantna 
(Rabebis,  fint  half  of  t6th  century).  In  Giovanni  Florie's 
WmU€  0fW«rd9$  (159S)  tn0nf0  is  defined  as  *'  the  play  called 
tramp  or  raff."  It  is  probable  that  the  game  fefened  to  by  the 
writcn  quoted  is  U  triompke  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Acadimii 
its  jeux.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  game,  called  by 
Chalks  Cotton  *'  French  niff,"  is  simiter  to  fcartl  **  English 
rnff-and-honours,"  also  described  by  Cotton,  is  similar  to  whist. 
If  VPS  admit  that  raff  and  tramp  a«e  con^mtible  terms,  of  which 
there  iascaroely  a  doubt,  the  game  of  trump  was  the  precursor 
of  whist.  A  puidy  English  origin  may,  tfaerefoic,  be  claimed 
for  tramp  (not  la  triompke).  No  record  b  known  to  exist  of  the 
invctttiott  of  this  game,  nor  of  the  mode  of  its  growth  into  ru£F- 
aad-honoui,  and  finally  into  whist.  The  earliest  reference  to 
trump  in  En^lsh  is  believed  to  .occur  in  a  sermon  by  Latimer, 
**  On  the  Ca^"  preached  at  Cambridge,  in  Advent,  about  the 
year  152^  He  says,  '*  The  game  that  we  play  at  shall  be  the 
trittnq>h.  .  .  .  Now  turn  up  your  tiumpi  >  .  .  and  cast  your 
trump,  your  heart,  on  this  ca^.*'  In  Gawnmef  GurUm's  Ntedk 
(1575)  Dame  Chat  says,  **  We  be  f est  set  at  trumpc."  Eliot 
{Fnrits  fef  the  Frtnckt  1593)  calls  tramp  *'  a  verie  common  ale* 
house  game."  Richsrd  Price  or  Rice  {Imectim  afftinst  Viees^ 
IS79)  observes  that  "  renouncing  the  trompe  and  cunming  in 
agaiae"  {Lt,  revoking  intentionally)  is  a  common  shaiper's 
trkk.  Cotton  in  his  Compleat  Gamester  says,  '*  He  that  can  by 
craft  overlook  his  adversary's  game  hath  a  great  advantage." 
Thomas  Dekker  {Bdman  of  Lmdmi,  1608)  sp^ks  of  the  deceits 
practised  at  '*  tmmp  and  such  like  games."  Thimp  also  occurs 
in  Amtany  ami  Cieapaira  (written  about  x<k>7),  with  other  punning 
•Dosioos  to  catd-pUying — 

"  She.  Eras,  has 
Packed  caida  with  Caeaar,  and  falie-jllayed  my  i^bcy 
Uato  an  enony'*  triumph."— Act  iv. 


Ruff-and-honours,  if  not  the  same  gsme  ss  trump,  was  probably 
the  same  with  the  addition  of  a  score  for  the  four  lughest  cards 
off  the  trump  suit.  A  description  of  the  game  is  first  met  with  in 
Tka  CompUat  Gamester  (1674)  by  CMton.  He  states  that  ruff-and- 
Iwnoars  ialias  slamm)  and  whist  are  games  very  commonly 
known  in  K«gl<MMi-  It  was  played  by  four  j^yera,  paired  as 
partners,  and  it  was  compulsory  to  follow  suit  when  able.  The 
cards  ranked  ss  at  whist,  and  honours  were  scored  as  now. 
Twelve  cards  were  dealt  to  each  player,  four  being  left  in  the 
stock.  The  top  card  of  the  stodL  was  turned  up  for  trumps.  The 
bolder  of  the  ace  of  trumps  was  aOowcd  to  rttf,  i.e.  to  take  in  the 
stock  and  to  put  out  four  cards  from  his  hand.  The  game  was 
l^yed  nfake  up;  and  at  the  point  of  ei^t  honours  could  be  called, 
as  at  long  whbt  Cotton  adds  that  at  whist  there  was  no  stock. 
The  deuces  were  put  out  and  the  bottom  card  was  turned  up  for 
trumps. 

It  is  believed  that  the  earliest  mention  of  v^ilst  is  by  Taykn-, 
the  Water  Pbet  {Mfalto,  x62x).  He  spdb  the  word  **  whisk." 
The  earHcst  known  use  of  the  present  spelling'is  in  Hudibras, 
the  Second  Part  (spurious),  1663.  The  word  is  afterwards  spelt 
indifferently  whisk  or  wUst  for  about  half  a  century.  Cotton 
(1674)  spells  it  both  ways.  Richard  Seymour  {Court  Gamester, 
1734)  has  "  whist,  vulgarly  called  whisk."  While  whist  was 
undergohig  this  change  of  name,  there  was  associated  with  it  the 
additional  title  of  swabbers  (probably  allied  to  sweep,  or  sweep- 
stakes). Fielding  {History  of  Mr  Jonathan  Wild)  says  that 
whisk-and-swabben  was  "  the  game  then  (i68a]  in  chief  vogue." 
Frands  Grose  {Oassical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  1785) 
states  that  swabbers  are  "  the  ace  of  hearts,  knave  of  dubs,  ace 
snd  dwse  of  tramps  at  whist."  The  true  function  of  the  swabbers 
b  not  positively  known;  it  is  probable  that  the  holders  of  these 
cards  wtrt  entitled  to  receive  a  oertaxn  stake  from  the  other 


playen.  Swabbers  topped  oat  of  genersi  us^  during  the  x8th 
century.  The  pohiLs  of  the  game  rose  from  nine  to  ten  ("  nine 
in  all,"  CoUon,  1735;  **  ten  in  all,"  Seymour,  1734^  "rectified 
according  to  the  present  standard  of  play  ").  Simultaneously 
with  this  alteration,  or  dosely  foUoaing  it,  the  entire  pack  of 
fifty-two  cards  was  used,  the  deuces  being  no  longer  discarded. 
This  improvement  introduces  the  odd  trick,  an  element  of  great 
importance  in  modem  whist.  Eariy  in  the  18th  century  whist 
was  not  a  fashionable  game.  The  Hon.  Daincs  Barrington 
{Archaeologia,  voL  viii.)  says  it  was  the  game  of  the  servants'  hall. 
Contemporary  writers  refer  to  it  in  a  disparaging  way,  as  being 
only  fit  for  hunting  men  and  country  squires,  and  not  for  fine 
ladies  or  people  of  quafity.  According  to  Barrington,  whist  was 
first  played  on  scientific  principles  by  a  party  of  gentlemen  who 
frequented  the  Crown  0>fiee  House  in  Bedford  Row,  London, 
about  1728.  They  hud  down  the  following  ruks:  "  Lead  from 
the  strong  suit;  study  your  partner's  hand;  and  attend  to  the 
score."  Shortly  afterwards  the  celebrated  Edxnond  Hoyle  (9.9.) 
published  his  Short  Treatise  (1742).  It  has  been  surmised  by 
some  that  Hoyle  belonged  to  the  Crown  Cofi^ee  House  party. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  conjecture.  There  Is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century,  whist  was 
regulariy  plajred  at  the  coffee  houses  of  London  aad  in  fashienab^ 
society.  From  the  time  of  Hoyle  the  game  continued  to  increase 
in  public  estimation,  until  the  introduction  of  bridge,  which  has 
to  a  large  extent  replaced  it,  but  which  has  much  in  common 
with  it. 

It  ^Rnll  be  of  intereat  to  mark  the  suooeanve  stages  through  which 
whist  passed  from  the  tiote  of  Cotton.  The  only  ftuggestions  as  to 
play  in  Cotton  are  that,  "  though  you  have^but  mean  cards  in  your 
pwn  hand,  yet  you  may  play  them  so  suitable  to  those  in  your 
partner's  hand  that  he  nay  either  trump  them  or  play  the  best  <i 
that  suit  ** ;  also  that  **  you  ought  to  have  a  special  eye  to  what  cards 
are  play'd  out,  that  you  may  know  by  that  means  either  what  to 
play  if  you  lead  or  how  to  tnirop  securely  and  advantagiously."  It 
appears  from  this  that  the  main  ideas  were  to  make  trumos  by  ruffing, 
to  make  winning  cards,  and  to  watch  the  fall  of  the  caros  with  these 
objects.  In  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Crown  Coffee  House  school  a 
distinct  advance  is  to  be  noticed.  Their  first  rule,  "  Lead  from  the 
strong  suit."  shows  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  game.  Their  second 
rule.  Study  your  partner's  hand.'*  though  sound|  is  rsther  vague. 
Their  third  rule. "  Attend  to  the  score."  if  amended  into  "  Play  to  the 
score,"  is  most  valuable.  From  the  Crown  Coffee  House  school  to 
Hoyle  is  lather  a  wide  jump;  but  there  is  no  intervening  record. 
Hoyle  in  his  Short  Treatise  endorses  and  illu&trates  the  "  Crown  '* 
rules.  He  abo  brought  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  to  hear  on  the 
gama.  and  gave  a  number  of  cases  which  show  a  remarkable  losignt 
into  the  play. 

About  1770  was  published  WilUam  Payne's  Maxims  for  Playing 
the  Came  of  Whist,  The  advance  in  this  book  u  decided,  as  it  in- 
culcates tbie  rules  of  leading  inyariablv  Xrom'five  trumps  and  the 
return  of  the  highest  card  Irom  three  held  originally.  Matthews's 
Adsice  to  the  Young  Whist-Player  ^uion.,  1804)  repeats  the  "  maxims 
of  the  old  school,'  with  "observations  00  those  he  thinks  enroneous  ** 
and  "  with  several  new  ones,"  but  some  of  the  maxims  which  be 
thinks  erroneous  are  now  generally  allowed  to  be  correct. 

Soon  after  Matthews  wrote  the  points  of  the  game  were  cut  down 
from  ten  (long  whist)  to  five  (short  whist).  Clsy's  account  of  this 
change  is  that^  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Lord 
Petenxxough  having  lost  a  lar^  sum  of  money,  the  players  pro* 
pooed  to  make  the  game  five  up,  m  order  to  give  the  loser  a  chance  of 
recovering  his  loss.  The  new  game,  short  whtst,  was  found  to  be  so 
lively  that  it  soon  became  general,  and  eventually  superseded  the 
k>ng  game.  *'  Coelebs  "  (Laws  and  Practice  ef  Whist,  1851).  who 
mainiy  repeats  former  writers,  only  calls  for  mention  because  he 
first  printed  in  his  second  edition  (1856)  an  explanation  of  the  call  for 
trumps.  Calling  for  trumps  was  first  recognized  as  part  of  the  game 
by  the  playen  at  Graham's  Qub  about  1840.  Long  whist  may  be 
said  to  nave  died  about  18^.  The  new  game  necessarily  caused  a 
change  in  the  style  <ddUy,  as  recorded  by  James  Cby  in  The  Lava 
ef  Short  Whist,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Game  (1864). 

Whist  then  travelled,  and  about  1830  some  of  the  best  French 
wtdst^pUyen,  with  Dcachapdles  at  their  head,  modified  and  iro> 
pnrred  the  old-faahiooed  system.  They  were  but  little  influenced 
by  the  traditions  of  long  whist,  and  were  not  content  merely  to  imi- 
tate the  English.  The  French  game  was  the  scorn  and  horror  of  the 
dd  school,  who  vehemently  condemned  its  rash  trump  leads;  those 
who  adopted  the  practice  of  the  newachool  were  found  to  be  winning 

^TwUliam  Pole  (Philosophy  of  Whist,  1883)  remarks  that  the  long 
experience 'of  adepts  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  many  improve- 
ments in  detail  since  the  time  of  Hoyle*  but  that  nothing  had  been 
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floiie  to  reduce  the  vadow  nilet  of  the  mat  to  a  tyseeinatic  fonn 
Until  between  1850  and  i860,  when  a  knot  of  young  men  proceeded  to 
s  thorough  investigation  of  whist,  and  in  1863  Henry  Jones,  one  of 
the  membeiaof  this  "  little  whist  school,'*  brought  out  a  work,  under 
the  fNeudopym  of  "  Caveacliah,"  which  "  ^ve  for  the  first  time  the 
rules  which  constitute  the  art  of  whist-pbyiag  aooordinc  to  the  roost 
modern  form  of  the  game.**    The  little  school  was  hrst  brought 

SnMntnently  into  notice  by  an  article  on  whist  in  the  Quarterly 
*£ntm  of  fanuary.  WlHst  had  previously  been  treated  as  though 
the  "  art  of  the  game  deiwnded  on  the  practice  of  a  aumber  of 
arbitrary  conventions.  But  it  was  now  shown  that  all  rules  of  whist- 
play  depend  upon  and  are  referable  to  general  principles.  Hence,  as 
soon  as  these  general  principles  were  stated,  and  the  reasons  for  th«r 
ad«^ioB  were  afguca,  players  began  to  discuss  and  to  propose  iano* 
vations  oo  the  previously  established  rules  of  pby 

A  further  development  was  the  uitroduction  of  the  system  of  dis- 
carding from  the  best  protected  suit  instead  of  from  the  weakest, 
when  the  adversaries  have  the  command  in  trumps.  Soon  after  this 
(187J)  followed  the  '*  ectio  "  of  the  call  for  trumps,  and  contempo- 
raneously with  the  echo  the  lead  of  the  penultimate  card  from  suits  of 
five  caids  or  more,  not  including  the  ace,  a  lead  that  was  so  vigorously 
opposed  by  some  players  that  "  the  grand  battle  of  the  penultimate 
ensued.  The  old  players  indeed  regarded  the  new  system  with  the 
same  horror  as  they  had  formerly  displayed  with  respect  to  the  French 
school.  stinnatiziOK  it  not  only  as  an  innovation,  but  as  a  private 
undesstanding,  and  even  as  cheating*  £vea  Clav,  the  greatest 
player  of  his  day,  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  tne  penultimate 
lead,  but  after  consideration  adopted  it.  General  Drayson  (Art  of 
PractUal  Wkist^  1879)  was  the  first  to  propose  an  anak)gous  system. 
Bandy,  that  six  cards  in  a  suit,  not  including  the  ace,  could  be 
shown  by  leading  the  anlt^uUtwiaU  canl,  but  nts  proposal,  k>gical 
though  it  was,  did  not  at  first  find  favoui  Before  this  (1874-187^) 
leadsirom  high  cards  having  regard  to  the  number  held  in  the  suit, 
had  not  escaped  attention,  several  innovations  being  introduced, 
but  it  yet  remained  for  some  one  to  propound  a  constant  method  of 
treating  all  loids,  and  to  classify  isolated  rules  so  as  to  render  it 
posnble  to  lay  down  general  principles  This  was  done  in  1883- 
1B84  by  Nicholas  Browse  Trist  of  New  Orleans,  who  introduced  the 
system  of  **  American  Leads."  American  leads  propose  a  systematic 
course  of  play  when  opening  and  continuing  the  lead  from  the  strong 
suit.  First,  with  regard  to  a  low  card  led.  When  you  open  a  strong 
suit  with  a  low  card,  lead  your  fourth  best  When  opening  a  four- 
card  suit  with  a  low  card,  the  lowest,  which  is  the  fourth  best,  is  the 
card  selected.  When  opening  a  five-card  suit  with  a  low  card,  the 
penultimate  card  b  selected.  Instead  of  calhng  it  the  penultimate, 
call  it  the  fourth  best.  So  with  a  six-card  suit,  but,  instead  of 
antepenultimate,  say  fourth  best  And  so  on  with  suits  of  more  than 
six  cards  disregard  all  the  small  cards  and  lead  the  fourth  best 
Secondly,  with  regard  to  a  high  card  led,  followed  by  a  low  card 
When  you  open  a  strong  suit  with  a  high  card  and  next  lead  a  low 
card,  lead  your  orunnal  fourth  best  The  former  rule  was  to  proceed 
with  the  lowest.  Thus,  from  ace,  knave,  nine,  eisht.  seven,  tft-o.  the 
leader  was  expected  to  open  with  the  ace,  and  then  to  lead  the  two 
An  American  leader  would  lead  ace,  then  eieht.  Thirdly,  with 
regard  to  a  high  card  led,  folk>wed  by  a  high  card.  Wheif  you 
remain  with  two  high  indifferent  cards,  lead  the  higher  if  you  opened 
a  suit  of  four,  the  lower  if  you  opened  a  suit  of  fiv<e  or  more  A  [daycr 
who  adopts  this  system  notifies  by  it  to  his  partner  that,  when  he 
originally  leads  a  fow  card,  he  holds  exactly  three  cards  higher  than 
the  one  led :  when  he  originally  leads  a  high  card,  and  next  a  low 
one,  he  still  holds  exactly  two  cards  higher  than  the  second  card  led; 
and  when  he  originally  leads  a  high  card,  and  folk>ws  it  with  a  high 
card,  he  indicates  in  many  cases,  to  those  who  know  the  analysis  of 
leads  (as  laid  down  in  whist  books),  whether  the  strong  suit  consisted 
originaHy  of  four  or  of  more  than  four  cards.  (3ee  Wkul  DeweUtp- 
menu,  by  "  Cavendish."  1885.) 

•  These  leads  led  to  an  overhauling  of  the  pby  of  the  second  and 
third  hands,  whist  becomine  apparently  so  complicated  as  to  deter 
playeri  of  moderate  ability  from  plunging  into  its  intricacies  This 
nurt,  combined  with  the  introduction  of  the  fascinating  and  simpler 
game  of  bridge,  caused  a  distinct  decadence  in  the  popuhrity  of 
whist  during  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century. 

Wbirt  (».&  modem  "  short  "  whist)  is  pUycd  wiUi  a  full  pack 
of  5»  catds.  The  ace  h  the  highest,  except  in  cutting,  when  it 
is  the  lowest.  After  tlie  ace  rank  king,  <iaceo.  frc ,  10  order, 
down  to  the  two.  Four  persons  play,  but  with  only  three  or  two 
pliQW*  ^  game  can  stfll  be  played  with  certain  modifications 
(see/^naMsybclow).  The  pbycrs  cndi  draw  a  card,  the  one  who 
gels  Uie  lowest  deids,  and  has  choice  of  cards  and  seats  The 
W^  draws  the  next  lowest  is  his  partner;  if  two  or  more 
IV  cards  of  equal  value,  Ibey  cut  again,  the  lowest 
itHi*  Offivnal  loiatat  The  caids  are  then  cut  and 
Jkom  left  to  lig^t.  The  last  card  is  turned  up 
la  Amtfica  the  tramp  suit  is  sometimes 
tidDg  c^Vued  in  the  pack  before  shufBuig 


(blind  Imttp).  A  niideil  pMe?  the  detl,  md  «t.t]BF  ai«  ol 
each  band  il  pisses  in  any  case  to  die  pUyer  00  tiie  left.  Atlte 
end  of  the  fiial  trkk  the  dealer  takes  the  turned  tntaikp  ami  inid 
bis  hand  If  he  faila  to  do  so,  tlw  €vd  may  be  cnHed  to  any 
subsequent  triek.  The  player  on  the  dealer's  left  icnda,  mad  it  is 
compulsory  for  the  others  to  follow  suit  if  posBiUe»  nndcr  pesalty 
for  "  revoke  "  (by  which  the  advenaries  nay  dtbrr  add  three  to 
their  score,  deduct  three  from  the  defftultlng  side»oc  take  thicc 
tncks  of  theirs  snd  add  them  to  thtir  own).  A  pUyer  who 
cannot  follow  suit  may  play  any  card  he  chooses  to  the  toc^ 
unless  he  has  exposed  a  card  and  the  adversaries  call  it.  The 
highest  card,  «r  trump  (if  one  is  played),  wins  the  trick,  the 
wmner  leading  to  the  next  trick.  When  all  the  cards  have  been 
played  the  tricks  gamed  by  each  side  are  counted,  each  trick 
over  six  counting  one.  Six  tricks  ace  called  **  a  book."  Trump 
honoum— ace,  king,  queen,  knave— also  count  to  the  sooie,  but  a 
side  which  has  a  score  of  four  at  the  beginntng  of  a  hand  cannot 
score  for  honours  Tricks  count  before  honours,  tkns  if  one  side 
has  a  score  ol  one  and  boMs  four  honours,  while  the  otherlias  a 
score  of  four  and  makes  the  odd  trick,  the  Utter  wins  a  double, 
the  honours  not  counting,  as  the  game  has  already  been  won  by 
tricks.  The  scores  for  honours  are  as  follows,  but  some  players 
halve  these  scores,  or,  particularly  in  America,  do  not  count 
honours  at  all  This  is  a  matter  of  arrangement,  U  one  side 
holds  all  four  honours,  four  points;  if  three,  two  points;  if  both 
sides  hold  two  there  is  no  score,  honoum  beii«  ^'divided,"  or 
"  easy  '*  A  rubber  consists  of  the  best  of  three  games,  unless 
one  side  wins  the  first  two  games.  A  game  consists  of  five  points 
Thus  if  one  side  makes  nine  tricks  and  holds  three  honouis  it 
scores  a  game— three  points  by  tricks  (or  "  by  cards  ")  and  two 
by  honours—but  if  a  revoke  has  been  made,  *ji.  if  a  player,  holding 
a  card  of  the  suit  led,  has  played  a  card  of  another  suit,  the 
revoking  side  cannot  score  more  than  four,  whatever  its  aoore 
in  points  may  be  The  side  that  wins  the  rubber  scores  two  points 
in  addition  to  the  game  points,  which  are  reckoned  thus,  three 
points  for  a  "  treble,"  a  game  in  which  the  advenarica  have  no 
score;  two  points  for  a  "  double,"  tje,  when  the  advciaajrica  have 
made  one  or  two;  one  point  for  a  ^'ungle,*^  t..f.  when  they  have 
made  three  or  four  Thus  two  trebles  and  the  rubber  (or  *  rub  ") 
count  eight  points,  treble,  single  and  the  nib  count  six  points. 
If  the  losers  have  won  a  game,  its  value  is  deducted.  Sometimes, 
by  arrangement,  the  rubber  points  arc  raised  to  four.  At  the 
end  of  a  rubber,  or,  by  a«7nngeinent.  of  two  rubbers,  the  playere 
cut  again  for  partners.  If  others  wish  to  join  I  he  table  the  original 
players  cut.  the  highest  going  out  It  is  not  customary  for  more 
than  two  to  join^tecbnica]ly,to"cut  in",  hence,  if  two  playeis 
vacate  at  the  end  of  the  next  rubber,  they  now  take  the  place  of 
the  otliCr  original  pair,  who  leave  without  cutting.  When  only 
one  piajrer  '*  cuts  in,"  the  other  three  retire  by  rotation,  decided 
by  cutting,  and  come  back  in  their  turn.  If  more  than  four 
I^ayers  wish  to  form  a  table,  they  cut  first  to  see  who  shall  stand 
out,  the  highest  rctinng;  they  then  cut  afresh  for  partners. 

Dummy  Wkta  is  played  by  three  players,  two  bemg  partners 
and  the  other  playing  with  dummy,  whose  cards,  which  must  be 
dealt  face  downwards,  are  exposed  on  the  table  before  the  play 
begins  Dummy  has  the  first  deal  in  every  rubber  His  cards 
bemg  exposed  be  is  not  considered  able  lo  revoke,  if  he  does, 
there  is  no  penalty,  nor  is  his  partner  liable  for  any  mistake  of 
his  own  whereby  he  cannot  profit,  tf  by  exposing  a  card,  but 
if  he  leads  from  the  wrong  hand,  a  suit  can  be  called.  At  DotMt 
Dummy  each  player  has  a  dummy  partner,  and  there  is  no 
misdeal,  aa  the  deal  is  a  disadvantage. 

The  leads  and  the  pUy  of  the  different  hands  have  been  ao  minutely 
systematued  that  some  of  the  various  text-books  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  become  proficient,  but  some  broad 
general  ruin  may  be  useful  to  the  beeinner  Tie  engaal  leader 
should  lead  from  nis  strongest,  which  is almosr  always hisionfrsl  suit, 
but  if  his  loagest  suit  contains  only  four  cards  and  ts  also  the  tramp 
smt.  opiaiotts  differ,  though  most  players  would  observe  the  generd 
rule.  The  same  rule  applies  to  subsequent  first  leads  of  a  suit,  unless 
they  have  to  be  modified  owing  to  information  derived  from  cards 
abeady  played.  Thus  a  player  who  has  to  lead  after,  say,  the  third 
or  fourth  trick  may  have  to  sacrifite  his  lead  of  bfo  stnumrst  suit  ia 
reapoua  to  a  *'  caU  for  tsuoips  "  by  his  partner.    Such  n  lead  is 


WMISTLB 


bckhouid  play 

H  „.™  Sled  .,  . 


«*  ED  au  ronrd  loHh.  whrrhcf  thty  an 
tail  at  the  cUda  vlioHly  playvj,    A«  ■ 
)^  when  five  or  niorv  an  held  iiilhe«uti 
«,  lead  11  firai:  rroni  a  fivcuul without 
e.  Wiih veandlwaorthrKSfiultones, 
aci  wan  lu  •ad  one  HuU  OK,  ilw  uc.    n<  Hand 
'  ptar>  hu  wnt  card,  but  il  an  kMDur  li  led  and  be 
be  uould  play  the  ue:  alio  hDldiog  quean  aad  kiag 
ihc  ^utvn,  or  with  knave,  queen  and  lung,  the  luiave- 


leHnlly  loaiid  play  to  put  the  kaave  on  lt»  tea.  Whli  kini  and  one 
Dtber. «  qiBcn  aad  ane  other,  mm  plaiwn  adnata  the  ptiy  it  the 
■Dial]  aid;  ■urae  wouU  elay  the  kuij  under  iheia  nndiiiim.  but 
■ute  of  thr  tcoiK  nuy  iireci  the  piny  1(  Ft  Is  imponinl  io  g-  •'■- 
bad,  nailokad  iium|i>,  tkehuBc>urihDulllbe|>laycd,but » 
Ike  tccend  hand  awrves  hit  •titnclh.  Tht  llmi  hind  tbmii 
Ike  Irick  il  he  can,  unlaia  be  kaom  thai  Jiia  paftoer'i  can 
winning  one;  coiuoqucntly  be  Beiicrally  playi  hia  hi£hc4t  card, 
/»H*  Irnif  ihDuld  win  the  trick  U  he  can,  u  a  pTiyet  ii  Juilll 
■aiaint  a  trichoiriy  El  by  lo  doing  he  iiabvlvlety  lutv  of  wEmiin; 
XfMnid  Z«ib.— Apnner'aleadehiHiM  lie  nMRcd  at 
UBleia  ont  bai  a  tfrona  aiiit  of  onc'a  cwm  in  vhach  ev^t  it 
viiable  to  lead  a  card  ol  it,  to  (uide  ont'i  paiuet  a>  ID  h»  I 
lead,  Twt  a  tad  of  tninipiinust  pereiumecf  aa  hkhi  3s  ponibi 


itibly  renn  the  hl^ 
Id.    Thu>  hnldini  >c*. 


■■£^~ 


with  the  ace  anil  IT 


lal  y^.  "wit'b  (our'orS^ly, 
brriicH. 


■SSK 

if  it  winh 
L(3i>dalB 
UoE^a^ 


lititar  aad  Ml  nnut 
Kberhaod  it  >  cnD 


IB  litefRood  rouDd,  unleia  there  is  any  toeeial  re 
tl  your  porlner  lai  catlei]  torUumiaandyouic 
mnpi  lead  the  intaHoi,  with  ihm  lead  the  Mi 
^LnwblithaiitahiibMt^ThialawUi    ' 

appliea  lolofeed  leadalitm  threecard  . ,  -- —  .. ,  — , 

autha  be  bdd.  from  wliidi  the  a(^inat>  lead  would  Ije  the 

If,  however,  one  advenary  has  obviousTy  played  hi*  latt  trump,  a 

ji_i J  1.  „.  .1 j„i„i.-  ,.  two  tromp)  win  Fan  liom  the 

(Dm  the  advenaries.   On  the 
od  it  >  ■ncnny  goed  play  to  dm  tun  ofi^iiBnc  irunp* 
._. B  tbat  iney  nay  not  make  ■epai^tnly- 

Id  the  play  of  a  hand  ne^ec  piny  an  unnccesbarily  bifh  card-~ 
ndea  you  ate  "  callinit."  Thus,  bohJing  ten  and  knave,  nliy  the 
Ira ;  your  partner  will  infer  that  you  do  ■•<  hoM  the  nine,  but  nuv 
bold  the  knave,  and  avaa  the  queea  ai  vcU,  tbaugh  all  the  card)  an 
of equalvaluefor makiiigtrica.  Similar inferenccaahauld be diun 
from  all  ^^1  played,  aikd  ihould  be  drawn  at  Ibe  auunent.  Never 
play  faberafdiunlessyoaseeyourpartneriaaa  weak  that  It  can  do 
no  barm  19  decnve  Un;  in  auch  a  ease,  with  knave  aoij  tea.  the 
knave  mar  he  phyeA  It  ii  a  maxim  that  lafarmaiiaa  givaa  by  play 
il  nun  valuable  to  ibe  put  ncr  than  it  ti  to  the  two  advenaric*. 

TrmmpiMtor" BMSnt" ndpinardint.  The lecond pUver should 
not  tTumpadoubtfiiicardUe.  acJirdlhat  his  panncr  mighi  be  able 
U  beat),  if  he  [•  Miung  hi  trampi':  IF  weak,  he  ihould  trump.  A 
winaiat  card  fnnn  an  advenary  shnM  be  tiuaipctt  in  any  caie. 
Witk  weak  irumpa.  it  ia  bad  play  <o  "  force  "  oae'i  pan  nci,  u.  invite 
*.!_  .-  . .  I....  _„[|,  Mrg^  tiumps  Force  him.    If  your  panaer 

t-.^  ^  1  — • —  jufl" "   (ij-  if  you  and  your 
ne  suit*  ibHild  be  led  ahel- 


tte  ulna    Ai  Ibe  "  cdl  "  ■>  an  kiwria»  roe 
'  saoifce  evaythinB.  panoe.  (cr  Uie  nke  of 

only  jusiified  by  great  itnrwtk  ""  "■"" 

your  partner's  call  you  should  **  ■ 


on  be  ihwiii  la  pan 


:ho.""ifyou'E^'fotiroi 
'voor ITumptare^  Shnilarfyfo 


by  playing  a  high  ta 

winninu  the  odd  Iri 
for  the  la 


"SX.'i 


It  your  ptnner  "  renounces,'  u-  diii^rdi  oj 
him  if  he  hai  a  card  of  the  luit  led,  Io  tavc  It_ 
the  «n  ofMi  you  mark  it,  Wac^  the  f< 
Srudy  tka  nlv.OfiHsU)'  thoK  about  penakie 
wuta  partiKT.  li  lbs  wuining  of  one  awre  inca  wm  «  lavei 
the  game,  and  ye*  hotd  thf  wiaaing  caHl,  filay  ii,  aideea  k 
be  the  winnine  trump,  which  Ii  good  at  any  lime.  Attain  tbe 
Irump-canf  u  yno  can  play  ot ben  01  equal  trfek'malEuig  vnbe;  your 
partnerihtn  kna*>tbe|ioat>aii  of  ane  trump:  u.  with  slcie  and  ten 
in  addition  to  the  cighi.  the  tan-vp,  slay  tbiaWon  paiting  with 
theeight.  KeepcDDinuudofndvenanes'suitsailoiiguiiiuduiaui: 
get  rid  OF  tbe  i:ommii.d  ol  partner's  strong  suit.  Do  not  Gnesx  (iJ. 
p)«y  a  '~'-m  entrf  iliin  imTn-  hiEhesI  in  ihe  third  hand)  in  pirtoet'i 
suit,  H  card  in  an  ohnousky  forced  IdtL    Lead 


jSht      II  yc 


ibii  to  iTvmp-^  aometidKi  diiparagini^ 
-    ~j  pi-..  — I  — 1.. 


[  tTicka  made  Iw  your  panrwr  ait 
lade  by  yourself-   Sort  your  head 

Ed  aad  black  almidr.  keepoc 


ln'>ne .„ 

called  ■■u^,(„ii,„iiinL:  '-n  m 
bidly„nl,-Ml>..-„l>..,,t,r,«in 
illiuki,.].  U<>n..lk.i'llr'jna" 
^smt),r,,.Lrli:noj^..il„,Kluan 

the  card!  each  in  order  DTtbeir  ^ 

For  Long  Whist  Ihe  pby  ol  the  hands  and  ihe  laws  of  the  game  art 

odd  trick  u  a  certainty  in  tbe  hope  of  galtiog  4wa  ot  thiea  tricki 
instead.  With  iheicoreat  nine,  bonoun  cannot  be  aecured,  but  at 
ncht  a  pbyer  who  holds  te4  honours  may  ask  bb  portrwr  beFort 
playing tI  he  too hoMs an  honour. Ihe (ommla being  "Can  younr, 
poilner?  "  11  the  ■mwIT  b  "  ye^"  tbe  bonowa  bib  amcd  aad  tfce 
tanKeadi.  There  is  no  "  (nbla  "  at  kmg  whiil.  A  doable  ia  scant 
when  the  loacn  are  kas  than  Five,  a  ainflle  if  ibey  bave  mad;  fiv«  or 
more,   tlie  game,  hon-cvn,  is  almost  obsolete, 

Frtrraiftt  ICiHif.— Thii  form  of  tile  game  b  accU  nltier  tbta 
adenliBc,  but  li  a  plianiu  vaiiely  on  Iba  aidbiaiy  nund  gBM. 
Tb*  boat  pnrrids  pifica,  ai  ■  nue— fiai.  leonBd  Md  "^  booby  " 
pruesfor  both  ladioaad  stntlemen,  the  "  booby  piiieaeBing  to 
■*~  -'ayers  who  make  the  fewest  point).  Any  nuAiber  cS  ublea 
le  Formed.  Partners  a«  selected  by  lot,  two  ladies  and  ttro 
men  neverbeiBgtMnaDa.  Thii  can  be  dnae  by  Bieaaa  *f  two 
1  liflinu  ol  ddenfit  ctdooi^  numbered  ideotically,  No.  i 
piinng  with  No.  I  and  lo  on,  AFter  the  knt  round  Ih«t  it  nB 
drawing  for  partners,  as  will  be  Ken.  tbe  holdcrt  of  alt  licketi 
numbered  T  and  3  form  the  first  table,  of  3  and  4  the  secood  table. 
Oaly  one  pock  oF  cards  is  needed  at  each  table,  but  every  pbyvr 
tbgiikt  be  provided  with  a  acoring  card  and  pemril.  The  pitytr*  at 
all  tbe  tiUa  cut  For  deal,  but  no  dealing  is  begun  belon  a  ngsal 

e'«n  by  the  master  oF  ihc  ceremonies.  At  each  table  one  hand  only 
played.    Flonoura  are  nor  counTtd.    The  mm  ii  markcil  by  the 

liB  wiBwn  lernain  at  ibeir  original  tablei.    Tbe  loien  mora  o« 


just  won  playing  with  the  lady  who  hai  just  lost. 
Play  may  last  lor  one  or  more  complete  rounds,  or  1 
'--* — tcri  by  a  irtoal,  alter  which  no  fresh  hand 

are  then  added  up  aix]  the  prise*  avi^actlcd. 

ry  rules  of  whisl  are  oloerved. 


Inptiyiiit 


Ehe'^I^Ln 


These  laws  went  ihe  authority  until  lyta  wlim 
1i\iliire's  arid  Sauiklen'a  Chocolate  Housa  xavised 
Kd  laws  (nearly  all  Hoyle)  were  accepted  by  whist 

e  laws  of  short  wbist,  a  more  compretien^ve  code 
pDttland  and  Ailingtiui  dubi.  voe  btonrht  eat  in 
le  Ihe  accepted  naiidaid,  oitll  DodihaiKH  only 
oduceduncc.  Tbe  latest  edilioboF  tbe  rules  ibould 


ilboritatlve  ■ 

VHIS'ILS,  the  shritt  wubling  louiid  made  by  fordbg  the 
brcaUiLhitJugh  the  lips,  contracted  to  Form  a  small  orifice,  or  pro- 

ony  similar  shrill,  hissing,  or  varbling  souod,  as  of  a  biid'a 
of  wipd  through  trees,  ropes,  &c.  The  O.  Eng.  Insniilian, 
liille.  and  Incintm,  whisiler,  piper,  art  closely  allied  to 
hzijiiprian  Ot  Jhtr^nan,  to i^hisper,  to^)eak fioftly  or 


brcalh;   a 


hisslris  wmd,  cF.  Gtr.  v 
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WHISTLER 


the  Straight  flute  and  flageolet  type  made  of  wood  or  metal  and 
pierced  with  holes,  to  the  metal  signalling  pipe  used  for  signalling 
on  board  ship  or  by  policemen.  Similarly  the  term  is  used  of  the 
instruments  sounded  by  the  escape  of  steam  on  a  k>comotive  or 
other  engine  and  on  steamships,  &c,  as  a  means  of  giving  signals. 
WHISTLER.  JAMBS  ABBOTT  ■eNEILL  (1834-X903), 
Atatiicin  artist,  was  bom  at  LowcU,  liifassachusctts,  on  the 
loth  of  July  1834.  His  father  was  Major  G.  W.  Whistler,  and 
his  mother  one  of  the  Baltimore  family  of  Winans.  He  was  first 
heard  of  in  Europe  in  1857,  when  he  had  already  been  an  art 
student,  in  Paris,  in  the  studio  of  Oleyre.  His  first  etchings, 
those  known  as  "  The  French  Set,"  were  the  means  of  bringing 
him  under  the  notice  of  certain  people  interested  in  art,  b^t  the 
circulation  of  these  first,  like  that  of  his  later  etchings,  has 
always,  of  necessity,  been  more  limited  than  their  fame.  The 
impressions  from  each  plate  are  generally  few.  It  was  still  in 
etdiing  that  Whistler  continued  his  labours,  and,  coming  to 
London  in  1859,  it  appears,  he  almost  at  once  addressed  himself 
to  the  chronicle  of  the  quaint  riverside  buildings  and  the  craft 
ol  the  great  stream— the  Thames  "  bek>w  Bridge."  The  "  French 
Set"  had  included  De  Hooch-like  or  Nicholas  Maes-like  genre 
pieces,  such  as  "La  Vieille  aux  loques,"  the  "Marehahde  de 
moutarde,"  and  "The  Kitchen,"  this  last  incomparably  improved 
and  perfected  by  the  retouching  that  was  accomplishcKl  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  first  performance.  The  Thames  series  of 
sixteen  etchings,  wrought  chiefly  in  1859,  disclosed  a  new  vision 
of  the  river,  in  which  there  was  expressed,  with  perfect  draughts- 
manship, with  a  hitherto  unparalleled  command  of  vivacious  line, 
the  form  of  barge  and  clipper,  of  warehouse,  wharf  and  waterside 
tavern.  "The  Pool,"  "Thames  Police"  and  "Black  Lion 
Wharf  "  are  perhaps  the  finest  of  this  series.  Before  it  was 
begun,  Whistler,  ere  he  left  Paris,  had  proceeded  far  with  a  plate, 
yTiVtijng  only  19  the  state  of  trial  proof,  and,  in  that,  of  extreme 
rarity.  It  is  called  "  Paris,  He  de  la  Citi,'^  and  has  distinct  and 
curious  manifestations  of  a  style  to  be  more  generally  adopted 
at  a  later  period.  For  several  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
"  Sixteen  Etchings,"  Whistler  etched  comparatively  little;  but 
about  1870  we  find  him  entering  what  has  been  described  as  his 
'^  Leyland  period,"  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  wealthy 
shipowner  and  art  patron,  Mr  Frederick  R.  Leyland,  of  Princess 
Gate,  whose  house  became  famous  for  Whistler's  Peacock  Room,^ 
painted  in  1877.  In  that  period  he  worked  greatly  in  dry-point. 
The  "  Model  Resting,"  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  his  figure 
pieces,  and  "  Fanny  Leyland  "—an  exquisite  instance  of  girl 
portraiture — are  notable  performances  of  this  time.  To  it  also 
belong  the  largely  conceived  dry-points,  so  economical  of  means 
and  endowed  with  so  singular  a  unity  of  effect,  the  "  London 
Bridge  "  send  "  Price's  Candlc-worka."  A  little  later  came  the 
splendid  visions  of  the  theu  disappearing  wooden  bridges  of 
Battersea  and  Putney,  and  the  plate  "  The  Adam  and  Eve," 
whidi  records  the  river-front  of  old  Chelsea.  This,  however,  is 
only  seen  in  perfection  in  the  most  rare  proofs  tftken  before  the 
publication  by  the  firm  of  Hogarth.  From  these  plates  we 
pass  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  period  of  the  Venetian  etchings, 
for  in  1879,  at  the  instance  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  Whistler 
made  a  sojourn  in  Venice,  and  here  he  wrought,  or,  to  speak 
accurately,  commenced,  not  only  the  set  of  prints  known  as  the 
"  Venice  Set,"  but  also  the  "  Twenty-six  Etchings  "—likewise 
chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  of  Venicc^ssued  later  hy  the  firm 
of  DowdesweU.  One  or  two  of  the  minor  English  subjects  of  the 
"  Twenty-six  Etchings  "—those  done  aftex  the  artist's  return 
from  Venice— give  indications  of  the  phase  reached  more  dearly 
in  certain  little  prints  r  executed  a  few  years  later,  and,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  never  formally  published.  "  Fruit 
Shop,"  "  Old  Clothes  Shop,"  and  "  Fish  Shop,  busy  Chelsea," 
beloqg  to  this  time.  Later,  and  bent  upon  doing  justice  to  quite 
di£feirent  themes,  which  demand  different  methods,  the  ever 
flexible  artist  again  changes  his  way,  and— not  to  speak  of  the 
y  little  records  of  the  places  about  the  Loire,  which  in 
htye  affinity  with  the  pieces  last  named — ^we  have 

with  LevUnd,  and  evientttally  painted  his 
nd  hoofs. 


"Steps,  Amsterdam,"  "Nocturne,  Dance  House/'  with  its 
magical  suggestion  of  movement  and  light,  and  the  admirable 
landscape  "  Zaandam."   With  the  mention  of  these  things  may 
fitly  close  a  sketch  of  Whistler's  periods  in  etching;  but  before 
proceeding  to  other  branches  of  his  work,  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  whole  series  of  etchings  (of  which,  in  Wedmore's  WkittUr^s 
Ekhinif,  nearly  30Q  examples  are  described)  should  be  briefly 
indicated.  These  main  characteristics  are  predsicci  and  vivacity; 
freedom,  flexibility,  infinite  technical  resource,  at  the  service 
always  of  the  most  alert  and  comprehensive  observation;  an 
eye  that  no  pictureaqueness  o£  light  and  shade,  no  interesting 
groupipg  of  line,  can  ever  escape — an  eye,  that  is,  that  is  emand« 
pated  from  conventionality,  and  sees  these  things  therefore  with 
equal  willingness  in  a  cathedral  and  a  mass  of  scaffolding,  in  a 
Chelsea  shop  and  in  a  suave  nude  figure,  in  the  facade  ol  a 
Flemish  palace  and  in  a  "  great  wheel "  at  West  Kensington. 
Mr  Whistler's  pictures  have  as  a  chief  souree  of  their  attractive- 
ness those  mental  qualities  of  alertness  and  emancipation. 
Charm  of  colour  and  of  handling  enhance  the  liold  which  they 
obtain  upon  such  people  of  taste  as  may  be  leacfy  to  recdve 
them.   There  are  but  very  few  of  them,  however,  at  least  very 
few  oil  pictures,  when  one  considers  the  number  of  years  since 
the  artist  began  to  labour;  and  one  notable  fact  must  be  at 
once  undeistood — ^the  admitted  masterpieces  in  painting  belong 
almost  entirely  to  the  earlier  time.    "  Sarasate  "  Is  an  exception, 
and  "Lady  Archibald  Campbell,"  and  in  iu  smaller,  but  still 
charming,  way  "The  Little  Rose  of  Lyme  Regis";  but  even 
these— save  the  "  Little  Rose  " — are  of  1885  or  thereabcoiia. 
A  few  years  earlier  than  they  are  the  "  Connie  Cildirist,"  the 
"  Miss  Alexander,"  and  the  "  Rosa  Corder,"  and  the  Thames 
"  Nocturnes  ";  but  we  go  farther  back  to  reach  the  "  Portrait 
of  the  Painter's  Mother,"  which  is  now  in  the  Luxembouig; 
the  "  Portrait  of  Cariyle,"  now  at  Glasgow;  the  "  Cremome 
Gardens,"  the  "Nocturne,  Valparaiso  Harbour,"  the  "Music 
Room,"  with  little  Miss  Annie  Haden  standing  by  the  piaiao 
while  her  mother  plays,  and  the  "  White  Girl,"  or  "  Little  White 
Girl,"  in  which  Whistler  shows  the  influence,  but  never  the 
domination,  of  the  Japanese.  Of  the  ^ght  but  always  exquisitely 
harmonious  studies  in  water  colour,  undertaken  by  Whistler 
in  his  middle  period,  none  call  for  special  notice.   To  the  middle 
time,  too,  belong,  not  pertiaps  all  of  his  sh'ght  but  delicately 
modelled  pastels  of  the  figure,  but  at  least  his  more  universally 
accepted  pastels  of  Venetian  scenes,  in  which  he  caught  the 
sleepy  beauty  of  the  Venetian  by-way.   In  pastel,  as  in  painting, 
in  water  colour  and  in  etchings  Whistler  has  never  been  unmind- 
ful  of  the  particular  qualities  of  the  medium  in  which  he  has 
worked,  nor  of  the  applicabih'ty  of  a  given  medium  to  a  given 
subject.    The  result,  accordingly,  is  not  now  a  victory  and  now 
a  failure,  now  a  "  hit "  and  now  a  "  miss,"  but  rather  a  suooession 
of  triumphs  great  and  small    One  other  medium  taken  up  by 
Whistler  must  now  be  mentioned.  His  lithographs— his  drawings 
on  the  stone  ih  many  instances,  and  in  -others  his  dxawinp  on 
that  "  lithographic  paper  "  which  with  some  people  is  the  easy 
substitute  for  the  stone  to-day — are  perhaps  hall  as  niimerous  as 
his  etchings.    Mr  T.  R.  Way  has  catalogued  about  a  hundred. 
Some  ol  the  lithographs  are  of  figures  sUghtly  draped;  two  or 
three  of  the  very  finest  are  of  Thames  subjects— induding  a 
"  nocturne  "  at  Umehouse,  of  unimaginaUeand  poetic  mystery; 
others  are  bright  and  dainty  indications  of  quaint  prettiness 
in  the  old  Faubourg  St  Germain,  and  of  the  sober  lines  of  oertaln 
Georgian  churches  in  Soho  and  Bloomsbuiy.    An  initiator  in 
his  own  graeration,  and  ever  tastefully  cxperimencBl,  Whistler 
no  doubt  has  found  enjo3rment  in  the  variety  of  the  mediums  he 
has  worked  in,  and  in  the  variety  of  subjects  he  has  brilliantly 
tackled.      The  absence  of  concentration  in  the   Whistletian 
tempenunent,  the  lack  of  great  continuity  of  effort,  may  pfobaUy 
prove  a  drawback  to  his  taking  exactly  the  phu%  as  a  painter  oif 
oil  pictures,  which,  in  other  drcumstances,  his  genius  and  hui 
taste  would  most  certainly  have  secured  for  him*    In  the  future 
Whistler  must  be  accounted,  in  oil  painting,  a  jaaater  cxquisita 
but  rare.   But  the  number  and  the  range  of  his  etdied  subJcUl 
and  the  extraordinaiy  variety  .of  perception  and  of  sklB  i^idi 
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be  hts  brauibt  to  bear  upon  the  encatioii  of  his  ntariy  ihiee 
hundred  coppery,  ensure,  and  have  indeed  already  compassed, 
the  acceptance  of  him  as  a  master  among  masters  in  that  art  of 
etching.  Rembrandt's,  Van  Dyck's,  M^iyon's,  Claude^s,  are,  tn 
(act,  the  only  naAes  whicb  there  is  full  warranty  lor  pronouncing 
beside  his  own. 

No  account  of  Whistler's  career  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  His  supremely  controversial  personality.  In  1878 
he  brought  a  libel  action  against  Ruskin  for  his  criticisms  in  f  «ri 
Ciavigera  (1877).  Ruskin  bad  denounced  one  of  his  nocturnes 
at  the  Grosvcnor  Gallery  as  "  a  pot  of  paint  flung  in  the  public 
face."  After  a  long  trial,  Whistler  was  awarded  a  farthing 
damages.  His  examination  caused  much  .interest,  especially  in 
artistic  circles,  on  account  of  his  attitude  in  vindication  of  the 
purely  artistic  side  of  an;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  it  that  he 
answered  the  question  as  to  how  long  a  certain  **  impression  ** 
bad  taken  him  to  execute  by  saying,  '*  All  my  life.**  His  eccen- 
tricity of  pose  and  dress,  combined  with  his  artistic  arrogance; 
sharp  tongue,  and  bitter  humour,  made  him  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  men  in  London,  and  his  tMis  were  quoted  every- 
where. He  followed  up  his  quarrel  with  Ruskin  by  publishing  a 
aatirianl  pamphlet,  WkistUr  v.  Rmskm:  Artv,  Art  CrUkt.  In 
1885  he  gave  his  Ten  o'Ciadt  Leiiurt  in  liondon,  afterwards 
embodied  in  The  Gtntlc  AH  0/  M^Hmg  Enemies  (1690).  The 
substance  of  this  flippantly  written  and  amusing  outburst  was 
an  insistence  on  the  liberty  of  the  artist  to  do  viiat  was  right  in 
his  artistic  eyes,  and  the  inability  of  the  public  or  the  critks  to 
have  any  ideas  about  art  worth  considering  at  all.  In  1895 
another  quarrel,  with  Sir  William  Eden,  whose  wife's  portrait 
Whistler  had  painted,  but  refused  to  hand  over,  came  into  the 
courts  in  Paris;  and  Whistler,  though  alkiwed  to  keep  his  picture, 
was  OMidemfied  in  damages.  In  later  years  he  lived  mainly  in 
Paris,  but  he  returned  to  live  in  London  in  1901;  and  ha  died 
on  the  17th  of  July  1903  at  74  Cheyne  Walk,  Chebea.  In  x888 
he  had  married  Mrs  Goodwin,  widow  of  £.  W.  Goodwin,  the 
architect,  and  daughter  of  J.  B.  Philip«  the  sculptor;  she  died 
m  i8g6,  leaving  no  children.  In  1886  be  became  president  of  the 
Rc^  Society  of  British  ArtisU  (a  title  at  which  afterwards  he 
soofied);  and  he  took  a  leading  part  later  in  founding  the 
International  Art  Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
His  "Nocturne  in  blue  and  aUver"  was  pftiented  to  the 
National  Calkiy  after  his  death  by  the  National  Art  CoUection 
Fund. 

See  also  T.  R.  Way  and  G.  R.  Dennis.  TkeArUffJ.  iicN.  WkUOer 

il90i):  F.  Wedraorv.  Mr  Wkistier's  Etchings ;  Theodore  Duiet. 
futoire  de  J.  McN.  Whistler  el  de  sen  mtvre  (1Q04):  Mortimer 
Menpea.  VninUr  as  I  knew  him :  W.  G.  Bowdoin.  WhtsUer,  the  Man 
tad  kis  Work  (1902);  Caukwue  of  Memorial  Exhibliiofi  (Inter- 
aatsonal  Soctety,  1905):  and  £.  R.  and  J.  PcnncU,  The  Life  pj 
James  McNeiU  WkisUer  (1908).  (F.  Ws.) 

WmSTOII,  WILUAM  (1667-175O,  English  divine  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  December  1667  at  Norton 
in  Leicestershire,  of  which  village  his  father  was  rector.  He 
was  educated  privately,  partly  on  account  of  the  deliacy  of 
his  health,  and  partly  that  be  might  act  as  amaauensb  to  bis 
father,  who  bad  k)st  hisaighL  He  afterwards  entered  at  Clare 
G>lle#e,  Cambridge^  where  ha  applied  himself  to  mathematical 
study,  and  obtained  a  feUowship  in  1693.  He  neit  became 
yfi«jj*«ii  lo  John  Moore  (1646-1714),  the  learned  bishop  of  Nor> 
wicfa,  from  whom  he  received  the  Uving  of  Lowestoft- in  1698. 
He  bad  already  given  several  proofs  of  his  noble  but  over> 
scrupulous  consdenlioosness,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  pro- 
pensity to  parados.  His  New  Tkmy  0/  Ike  Bsrtk  (1696), 
altbongh  destitute  of  sound  scientific  foundation,  obtained  the 
pniie  of  both  Newton  and  Locke,  tbe  latter  of  whom  justly 
daved  the  author  among  tboea  who,  if  not  adding  much  to  our 
koowtedge,  "  at  kast  bring  some  new  things  to  our  thoughtSw" 
In  1701  W  resigned  his  living  to  bcoome  deputy  at  Cambridge 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whom  two  years  later  he  anooeeded  as 
fiufasian  professor  of  mathematics.  In  1707  he  was  Boyle 
leclnier.  For  aeveial  years  Wbistoo  continued  to  wriba  aind 
pnBMh  both  on  mathematical  and  theological  subjects  with  coo- 
K  but  his  study  of  the  AjMitUni  Cawianlarwg 


had  oonvincod  him  «hat  Afianlim  wia  the  creed  of  the  priad- 

tive  church;  and  with  him  to  form  an  opinimt  and  to  pub- 
lish it  were  things  almost  simultaneous.  Has  heterodoxy  soon 
became  notorious,  and  in  1710  he  was  deprived  of  his  pfo> 
fcasorsbip  and  expelled  from  the  university.  The  rest  of  Us  life 
was  spent  in  incessant  controversy— theokgical,  mathnnatical, 
chronoloipcal  and  miacellaneous»  He  vindicated  his  estimate 
of  the  Apostolical  Conslihitioms  and  the  Aziaa  views  he  had 
derived  from  them  in  his  Primitiec  CkrislianUy  Renvoi  (5  vols., 
1711-1711).  In  1713  he  produced  a  reformed  liturgy,  and  aoon 
afterwards  founded  a  society  for  promoting  primitive  Christianity, 
lecturing  in  support  of  his  theories  at  London,  Bath  aiKi  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  One  of  the  moat  vahiable  of  hia  booka,  the  tije 
of  SammL  Qarkc,  appeared  in  173a  While  heretical  on  so  many 
poiou.  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  supernatural  Christianity,  and 
frequently  took  the  fiekl  in  defence  of  prophecy  and  miracle, 
including  anointing  the  sick  and  touching  for  the  king's  evil. 
His  dislike  to  rationalism  in  religion  also  made  him  one  of  the 
numerous  opponents  of  Benjamin  Hbadly's  PUtim  Account  of 
the  N^ure  and  End  of  the  SacramenL  He  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  Canticles  was  apocryphal  and  that  Baxuch 
was  not.  He  was  ever  pressing  his  views  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  derived  from  the  Apostolical  Cons&Oions^ 
on  the  eodruaiticwl  authorities,  and  marvelled  that  they  could 
not  see  the  matter  in  the  same  Ught  as  himself.  He  assaUed  the 
memory  of  Athaaasius  with  a  viruknce  at  least  equal  to  that 
with  which  orthodox  divines  had  treated  Anus.  He  attacked 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chronotogical  qrstem  with  success;  but  he 
himself  lost  not  only  time  but  money  in  an  endeavour  to  discover 
the  longitude.  Of  all  his  singular  opinions  the  best  known  is  hiB 
advocacy  of  clerical  monogamy,  immortalized  in  the  Kacor  of 
Wak^dd*  Of  all  his  laboum  the  most  useful  is  his  translation  of 
Joaephus  (1737)1  with  valuable  notes  and  disserutions,  often 
reprinted*  His  last  "  famous  discovery,  or  rather  revival  of 
Dr  Giles  Fletcher's,"  which  he  mentions  in  hb  autobiography 
with  infinite  complacency,  waa  the  identification  of  the  Tatars 
with  the  lost  tribca  of  Israel.  In  1745  he  published  his  PrimiHno 
New  Testamem.  About  the  same  time  (1747)  he  finally  left  the 
Anglican  communion  for  the  Baptist,  leaving  the  church  literally 
as  well  as  figuratively  by  quitting  it  as  the  clcrgynoin  began  to 
i«k1  the  Athanaaian  creed.  He  died  in  London,  at  the  house  of 
his  soa^-law,  00  the  sand  of  August  1752,  leaving  a  memoir 
(3  volSk,  i749~i7So)  which  deserves  more  attentioa  than  it  has 
received,  both  for  its  diaracteristic  individuality  and  aa  a  atoie- 
houae  of  curious  anecdotes  and  illustnitions  of  the  religious  and 
moral  lendendea  of  the  age^  It  does  not,  however,  contain  any 
account  of  the  proceedings  taken  against  him  at  Cambridge, 
these  havin|(  been  pubiiriied  separately  at  the  time. 

Whiston  to  a  strudng  example  of  the  aModatioo  of  an  entirely 
paradoxical  bent  of  muid  with  proficiency  in  the  exact  sciences. 
He  alao  illustrates  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  ratbnalistic  condu- 
aiona  In  theology  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  the  rationalistic 
temper.  He  was  not  only  oaiadoxical  to  the  ver^  of  cfarinrn\  bat 
intolerant  to  the  veige  of  bkntry.  /'  I  had  a  mind."  he  says,  "  to 
hear  Dr  (Joho)  Gill  preach.  But.  being  informed  that  he  had  written 
a  foHo  book  00  the  Canticles.  I  declined  to  go  to  hear  him.**  When 
not  engaged  in  ODiunaveray  be  was  not  devoid  of  good  aeme.  He 
often  saw  men  and  things  very  deaiiy,  and  aooie  of  his  don  mats 
areadmimble. 

WHTTAKEB,  JOSBPH  (18SO-1895),  English  publisher,  was 
bom  in  London  00  the  4th  of  May  x8so^  luid  apprenticed  to  a 
bookseller  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  After  a  kmg  experience  with 
various  bookselling  firms,  he  began  business  <m  Usown  account  as 
a  theological  pubUdtfr.  In  January  1858  be  started  the  Book' 
idler,  and  for  1869  published  (he  first  issueof  WUlnlmi's  Almanack^ 
the  asnnal  work  of  reftrenoe,  which  also  met  with  immediate 
sttoeai.  In  1874  be  puUlahed  the  first  edition  of  the  A^crvwe 
Coidlrgite  of  Cnrrent  UtenUwre,  of  which  sevcrd  editions  have 
since  appeared.  Whitaker  died  at  Enfield  on  the  tsth  of  May 
189s.    He  had  been  the  father  of  fifteen  chBdrea. 

WHlTBRlADk  lAHUBi  (175^x815)*  EngEsh  politidan,  came 
of  a  Bedfordshire  Nonamformist  family;  hia  father  had  made 
aconaidershlefiMtuneasownerofthe  weD-known  breweiy  asso- 
ciated with  UifiaaK.    Educated  at  EeoBi  and  St  JohB^CoBegl, 
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Cambndge  (after  origfaialfy  gdng  to  Christ  Church,  Oiford), 
he  began  by  entering  the  brevring  buriness;  but  after  his  marriage 
with  the  dtti^ter  of  the  ist  Earl  Grey  in  1789  he  took  to  politics, 
and  in  1790  was  elected  for  Bedfordshire  as  a  Whig,  attaching 
himself  to  Fox.  He  became  known  as  a  social  and  financitJ 
reformer  and  a  constant  assailant  m  parliament  of  all  sorts  of 
■buses.  It  was  on  his  motion  in  1805  that  Lord  Melville  was 
impeached  for  financial  nudadmhiistration  of  the  navy,  and  he 
conduaed  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  His  Poor  Law  bill  in 
1807,  an  elaborate  Radical  scheme,  came  to  nothing.  Whitbrcad 
continued  to  be  a  constant  speaker  in  parliament,  and  the 
principal  representative  of  Liberal  criticism,  a  monument  of 
opposition  tactics.  He  opposed  the  regency,  championed  the 
princess  of  Wales,  and  led  the  peace  party,  and  the  caricaturists 
were  busy  with  his  personality-  In  1B09  he  became  chairman 
of  the  coounittee  for  rebuilding  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  for  some 
time  he  was  immersed  in  oontrovetsies  connected  with  it,  which 
eventually  seem  to  have  unstrung  his  mind,  for  he  committed 
suicide  on  the  6th  of  July  181 5.  The  Whitbread  influence  in 
Liberal  politics  continued  to  be  very  strong  in  Bedfordshire  in 
lattf  generations,  kis  son  William  Heniy  (from  i8z8  to  1837) 
and  grsttdaon  Samuel  (from  1852  to  1895)  representing  Bedford 
for  many  years. 

WHITBY,  a  seaport,  watering-fdace  and  market  town  in  the 
Whitby  parliamentary  division  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  345  m.  N.  from  London,  on  the  North^Eastem  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  11,755.  There  are  a  terminal 
station  in  the  town  and  a  station  at  West  Cliff  on  the  Saltbum 
branch.  Whitby  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  River  Esk;  the  old  town  of  narrow  streets  and 
picturesque  houses  standing  on  the  steep  slopes  above  the  river, 
while  the  modem  residential  quarter  is  mainly  on  the  summit  of 
West  Oiff.  A  long  flight  of  steps  leads  up  the  eastern  height  to 
the  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  gain  a  wonderful  dignity  from  their 
commanding  position.  This  was  a  foundation  of  Oswy,  king  of 
Northumbria,  In  658,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  for  a  victory  over 
Penda,  king  of  Merda,  It  embraced  an  establishment  for  monks 
and  (until  the  Conquest)  for  nuns  of  the  Banediotine  order,  and 
under  Hilda,  a  grand-niece  of  Edwfan,  a  former  king  of  Noith- 
«mbria»'  acquired  high  celebrity.  The  existing  ruins  comprise 
parts  of  the  Eariy  En^^ish  choir,  the  north  transept,  also  Eariy 
EngUsh  but  of  later  date,  and  the  rich  Decorated  nave.  The  west 
tide  of  the  nave  fell  in  x  763  and  the  tower  in  183a  On  the  south 
side  are  foundations  of  doisters  and  domestic  buildings.  Adjoin- 
ing the  abb^  is  Whitby  Hall,  built  by  Sir  Francis  Cholmley  about 
Y580  from  the  materials  of  the  monastic  bulldiAgs,  and  ttilarged 
and  fortified  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  about  1635.  A  little  below 
the  abbey  is  the  parish  chuidi  of  St  Mary,  originally  Norman, 
and  retaining  traces  of  the  first  building;  owing  to  a  variety 
of  alterations  at  dilTerent  periodS)  and  the  erection  of  high 
wooden  pews  and  gaUeiies,  its  appearance  is  more  remarkable 
than  beautiful  A  modem  cross  in  the  churchyard  oonunemorates 
6t  Caedmon,  the  Northumbrian  poet  (c.  670),  who  was  a  monk 
at  the  abbey  and  there  died.  Other  features  qt  the  town  are 
the  pleasant  promenades  and  gardens  on  West  Cliff»  the  anti- 
quarian and  geological  museum,  and  an  excellent  golf  couiae. 
The  coast  is  cliff-bound  and  very  beautiful  both  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south,  wh3e  inhutd  the  Esk  traveisesa  lovely  wooded  vale, 
turrounded  by  open,  liigh-lying  moors.  Whitby  is  1  quiet  resort, 
possesdng  none  of  the  brilliance  of  Scarborough  qn  the  same 
coast.  A  large  fishing  industry  is  carried  on  from  the  harbour, 
wlddi  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  protected  by  two 
piers.  The  masufactiffe  of  ornaments  from  the  jet  found  in  the 
vf dnity  forms  a  oonsiderable  industry.  The  jet  is  a  spodes  of 
petrified  wood  found  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Upper  Lias,  and 
its  use  for  the  pnipose  of  ornament  dates  from  very  eariy  times. 
A  fbaaer  activity  in  shiiAuilding  is  of  interest  through  the 
recoUectloa  that  here  were  constructed  the  ships  for  Captain 
Cftflk's  wyavca.  Wooden  ships  and  boats  are  sliU  built,  and 
knd  asSl-maidag  are  carried  on. 

c  657-S57;    Prutebi  e*  857-1080; 
.4  ^t  Qnwuds)  ia  fiot  aientioned  by  Bede,  who 


states  that  a  reh'gious  house  was  established  here  abott  a.d.'  657. 
In  the  9th  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  being 
refounded  became  the  centre  of  a  Danish  colony,  and  until  laid 
waste  by  the  Conqueror  was  the  most  prosperous  town  in  the 
district.  Henry  I.  made  a  grant  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Whitby  of  a  burgage  in  the  vill  of  Whitby,  and  Richard  de 
Waterville,  abbot  xr75-rr9o,  granted  the  town  in  free  burgage 
to  the  burgesses.  Inizoo  King  John,  bnbed  by  the  burgesses, 
confiraied  this  diarter,  but  in  1201,  bribed  by  the  successor  of 
Richard  de  Waterville,  quashed  it  as  injunous  to  the  dignity  of 
the  chuith  of  Whitby.  A  bitter  struggle  went  on,  however,  till 
the  14th  century,  when  a  trial  resulted  in  a  judgment  against  the 
burgesses.  In  1629  Whitby  petitioned  for  incorporatioti  on  the 
ground  that  the  town  was  in  decay  through  want  of  good  govern* 
ment  and  received  letters  patent  giving  them  self-government. 
However,  in  1674-1675  the  crown,  probably  in  gratitude  for  the 
part  played  by  the  Cholmleys  in  the  CiVil  War.  restored  to  the 
lords  of  the  manor  all  the  liberties  ever  enjoyed  by  the  abbots  of 
Whitby  in  Whitby  and  Whitby  Strand.  Whitby  became  a 
parliamentary  borough  under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  returning 
one  member  until  it  was  disflranchised  under  the  Redistribution 
of  Scats  Act  1885.*  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  Sir 
Alexander  Percy  daimed  the  hereditary  right  of  buying  and 
selling  in  Whitby  without  payment  of  toll.  The  market  was 
hekl  time  out  of  mind  on  Sunday  untO  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
who  changed  the  day  to  Saturday,  still  the  market  day.  A 
fortnightly  cattle  market  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  Henry  I. 
granted  to  the  abbot  of  Whitby  a  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Hilda 
and  the  king's  firm  peace  to  all  coming  to  the  fair.  A  second  fair 
was  used  later,  but  neither  of  them  is  any  longer  held.  There  was 
a  port  at  Whitby  in  the  X2th  centuiy  and  probsbly  before,  and 
though  never  important  there  have  always  since  been  traces 
of  Whitby  shipping  and  merchandise.  In  medieval  times  the 
salting  and  sale  of  herrings  and  the  sale  of  cod,  fish  and  other 
products  of  the  North  Sea  fishery  were  the  only  industries. 
Whale-fishing  began  in  1753^ 

Sec  Jf.  C.  Atkinson,  Memorials  of  Oti  Whitby  (London,  1894); 
Lionel  Chariton,  Htsl&ry  of  Whitby  (Yoric,  1779);  George  Young, 
Htstery  of  Whtlby  (WMtby,  1817);  Victoria  County  History,  Yerk- 
shtr^t  North  RMikg. 

WHITCHURCH,  a  market  town  in  the  Newport  pariiamentaxy 
division  of  Shropshire,  England,  X7r  m.  K^W.  from  London  on  a 
joint  line  of  the  London  &  North-Westem  and  Great  Western 
railways,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Cambrian  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (X90X)  522r.  Maltmg  and  cheese-making  are  the 
prindpal  mdustriea.  The  church  of  Si  Alkmund,  rebmlt  in  the 
x8th  century,  retains  the  fine  tomb  of  John  Talbot,  first  eari  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Bordeaux  (X453).  The 
totvn  hall  and  other  public  buildings  are  modem.  The  grammar 
school  was  founded  in  1550,  and  here  (e.  1791)  Reginald  Hebcr, 
Bishop  of  Caktttu,  was  educated.  The  parish  of  Whitchurch 
extends  into  Cherfiire. 

Whitcfaurdi  wasat  fiist  Itnown  as  Weshtn  and  belonged  before 
the  Conquest  to  King  Harold,  hot  was  afteiwards  granted  to 
Earl  Roger,  of  whom  William  de  Warenne  was  holding  it  at  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  The  name  Is  said  to  have  been 
altered  to  Whitchuithor  Alburn  Moiuisterium  on  account  of  a 
stone  church  built  there  soon  after  xo86.  The  manor  appears 
to  have  been  held  by  a  younger  branch  of  the  Wateane  family, 
from  Whom  ft  passed  by  marriage  to  the  families  cf  Lestraage  and 
Talbot.  It  was  sold  by  the  TalboU  to  Thomas  Egerton,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  earls  of  Bridgwater  and  eventually  to  the 
present  owner.  Earl  Brownlow.  Whitchurch  is  mentfoned  as  a 
borough  in  the  x4th  century,  and  was  governed  by  a  bailiff,  b«t 
its  privileges,  which  sprang  up  with  the  castle,  appear  to  have 
dis^ppesred  after  itsdeOly.  The  town  has  never  been  rnuvsented 
in  partiament  nor  noted  ibr  any  trade  except  agrictiRUfe.  In 
1 228  John  Fits-Alan  recrfved  the  right  of  changing  the  day  of 
the  market  he  held  at  Whitchurch  from  Thursday  to  Moi^y, 
and  in  1362  a  fair  lasting  three  days  from  the  feast  of  SS.  Simon 
and  Jude  was  granted  to  John  Lesirange.  Lord  Brownlow 
granted  the  market  righu  to  the  local  autborilv. 
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WBUI;  AHaUV  DICBSOR  (i63«*  >  •  X  Amfricaa  ftlma- 
tiaaiUt  was  bom  in  Homer.  New  York,  on  tbe  7U1  p(  Novmber 
I&J2.  H«  cnuiuated  «fc  Yale  (A.B.)  in  i8sj,  studied  ftt  Ibe 
Sorbonoe  in  i854«  and  at  tbe  Univeisitx  of  9erUn  in  1855-1856, 
oManwhile  serving  as  altachi  at  tbe  United  States  Lepition  at 
St  Petenburg  in  1854-1855.  He  was  profesaor  of  history  and 
Sngttsb  literaltiie  in  1857-1863,  and  lecturer  on  bistoiiy  in  1863- 
1867  at  ihe  University  of  Michigan.  In  1864-1869  be  was  n 
meoiber  of  the  New  Yorlc  state  Senate,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Coaimitle«  on  Education  took  an  active  pstt  in  farmulalinK 
tbeed«ca(i«aal  featvrcsof  the  bill  under  which  Corncil  Uaiveisity 
(f^r)  ««9  iMorpoiated  (1865).  At  Mr  ComeU's  sucgesiioci  Mr 
White  drew  up  «  plan  of  oifanisation  for  the  tnatitulion,  and  in 
1867  became  its  first  president,  which  post  be  held  oontinvoualy 
vnUI  1885,  serving  tbereafter  as  a  member  of  the  boacd  of  trustees 
amA  of  Its  csecutive  committee.  During  his  adadniatatioQ 
he  fftnily  strengthened  the  euniculum  of  the  nniveraity,  to 
which  be  gave  his  architectural  libraiy,  and,  upon  his  retirement, 
his  historical  and  geneml  library  of  about  20,000  volumes  <in- 
dttdfeig  bound  collections  of  pamphlets)  and  about  3000  unbound 
pamphlets,  which  was  installed  in  a  special  eoom  in  the  main 
librafy  building  of  the  univeisity.  In  recognition  of  this  gift 
the  departments  of  history  and  political  adenoe  of  the  university 
have  been  named  the  Preatdent  White  School  of  History  awt 
Political  Science.  In  r870  Psesident  Grant  appointed  Benjamin 
F.  Wade,  Mr  White  and  Samuel  G.  Howe  a  oommission  to  visit 
Santo  Domango  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  the  preudeat's 
project  for  annenng  it  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1895  he  waa 
appointed  by  -President  Oeveland  a  member  ol  the  commiarfon 
cstaWshed  Of  detenatne  the  boundaiy  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana.  Dr  WhiU  was  United  States  minister  to 
Germai^  in  1879-1881,  and  to  Russia  in  iSga^iig^f  and  was 
United  States  ainbassador  to  Germany  in  iS^f^t^o^.  In  1899 
he  was  president  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  Hagae  Pence 
Conference.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL J>.  from  the  Uatver* 
sity  of  Michigan  (1867),  from  Cornell  (1886),  from  Yale  (18B7), 
from  St  Andrews,  Scotland  (1902),  from  Johns  Hopkins,  (1902^ 
and  from  Dartmouth  (1906);  L.H.D.  from  Cohimbia  (1887) 
and  D.CX^  from  Oxford  (i9o»).  He  a^  also  made  an  ofl&cer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  awarded  tbe  royal  gdd  medal  of 
Prussia  for  arts  and  sciences  in  1902,  was  pcesident'of  the 
Amefkan  Historical  Association,  of  whidi  he  was  a  foondery 
in  1884,  and  was  activdy  identified  with  various  other  leanied 


His  pobCcatiotts  bdude  Th$  CrtaUt  .StoMi  ofCottUtieiUol  EMrope 
(1874) ;  A  History  offMt  Warfare  ef  Science  vUh  Theology  in  Christen- 
dom h  vols..  t896),  b»  most  Important  worfc.  his  A^OebiOfrapky 
(a  vola,  New  York,  1905)  and  Smm  Groal  Stottsmon  (i9i<^. 

WHTTB.  8IK  OBORGS  STUART  (1835-  ),  British  field 
marshal,  the  son  of  an  Irish  country  gentleman,  was  bom  in 
County  Antrim  on  the  6th  of  July  1835.  He  was  educated  at 
Sandhurst,  and  in  1853  joined  the  Inniskillings,  with  which 
regiment  he  served  in  India  during  the  Mutiny  in  1857.  In  the 
second  Afghan  War  (1878-80)  he  was  second  in  command  of  the 
Cordon  Highlanders,  whom  he  led  in  their  charge  at  the  battle  of 
Charasiah.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  In  this  action,  and  again 
Portly  afterwards  at  Kandahar,  he  received  the  Victoria  Cross. 
In  1 88 1  be  assumed  command  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  and 
took  part  in  the  Nile  Expedition  of  1884-85.  As  brigadier  in 
the  Burmese  War  (1385-87)  he  rendered  distinguished  service, 
for  which  he  was  promoted  major-general;  and  When  Sir 
Frederick  (afterwards  Lord)  Kobcrts  relumed  to  India  from 
Burma  in  1887,  Uliite  was  left  in  command  of  the  force  charged 
with  the  duly  of  suppressing  the  dacoits  and  pacifying  the 
country.  This  he  accomplished  with  a  thoroughness  which 
earned  the  thanks  of  the  government  of  India.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  Zhob  expedition  in  1890,  and  m  1893  he  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Roberts  as  coniu^nder-in-chief  in  India;  and 
during  his  tenure  of  this  of!ice  directed  the  conduct  of  the 
Chitral  expedition  in  1895  ^^id  the  Tirah  campaign  in  1897. 
la  the  latter  year  he  was  madr  G.C.B»  and  hi  1898  G.C.S.I. 
Returning  to  Enghmd  in  1898  he  became  <viarteniiastcr<geBcnl 
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to  tlie  foiiDes',.  and  on  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Boer  War  in  1899  ho 
was  given  command  of  the  forces  in  Natal.  He  defeated  tho 
Boers  att  Elaadshiagte  on  the  %i9K  of  October  1899  and  at 
Reitfonteia  on  the  nth;  but  the  superior  numbers  ol  the  Boera 
enabled  them  to  invest  Ladysmith,  which  Sir  George  White 
defended  in  a  siege  lasting  i>9  days,  from  the  and  of  Kovember 
1899  to  the  ist  of  March  1900,  in  tbe  coiuse  of  which  he  refused 
to  entertain  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  suggestion  that  he  sboald  amoge 
terms  of  capitubuipn  with  the  enemy  (see  LADysiOTH,  Siece 
and  Reuxv  ov).  After  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  White,  ivhose 
health  had  been  impaired  by  tbe  siege,  vetnmed  to  England,  and 
was  appoTnted  governor  of  Gibraltar  ( I9oo>r904).  King  Edward 
VII.,  who  visited. the  fortress  in  1903.  personally  gave  him  the 
baton  of  a  £eld  marshal  In  1905  Sir  George  ViHute  was  ap> 
pointed  goveruof  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
decorated  wfth  the  Order  of  Merit. 
See  T.  F.  G.  Coates.  Sir  Ceorgi  White  (1900). 

W&rrB,  GU£BRT  (1720-1793)1  £nglish  writer  on  natural 
history,  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  Jn^  X720  in  the  httie  Hampshire 
viUage  of  Sdbome,  which  his  writings  have  rendered  so  familiar 
to  afl  lovers,  of  either  books  or  luture.  He  was  educated  at 
Basingstoke  under  Thomas  Warton,  father  of  the  poet,  and 
subsequently  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  in  1744  he  waa 
elected  to  a  fellowship.  Ordained  In  r747,  he  became  curate  at 
Swarraton  the  same  year  and  at  Selbome  in  1751.  In  1752  he 
was  nominated  junior  proctor  at  Oxford  and  became  dean  of  hiii 
college.  In  1753  he  accepted  the  curacy  of  Duriey,  and  in  2757 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  prdvostship  of  Oriel,  but  failed  to 
secure  dectlon.  Soon  afterwards  he  received  the  coUcgit  living 
of  Moreton  Pinkney,  though  he  did  not  reside  thwe,  and  in 
2761  he  became  cvrate  at  Faringdon,  near  Sdbomc,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  ih  1784  he  again  became  curate  in  hi  rmtive 
parish.  He  died  in  his  home,  The  Wakes,  Selbome,  on  the  aC^h 
of  June  1793. 

Gilbert  Whittr's  daily  h'fe  was  practically  unbroken  by  any 
great  changes  or  incidents;  for  neariy  half  a  century  his  pastoral 
duties,  his  watchful  country  walks,  the  assiduous  care  of  his 
garden,  and  the  scrupulous  posting  of  his  calendar  of  observations 
made  up  the  essentials  of  a  full  and  delightful  life,  but  hardly 
of  a  biography.  At  most  *we  can  only  fill  up  the  portrait  by 
reference  to  the  tinge  of  simple  old-fashioaed  scholarship,  which 
on  its  historic  side  made  him  an  eager  searcher  for  antiquities 
and  among  old  records,  and  on  its  poetic  occasionally  sdrred  him 
to  an  excursion  as  far  as  that  gentlest  dope  of  Parnassus  in* 
habited  by  the  descriptive  muse.  Hence  we  are  thrown  baelf 
upon  that  correspondence  with  brother  naturalists  which  has 
raised  his  life  and  its  influence  so  far  beyond  the  commonplace. 
His  strong  naturalist  tendencies  are  not,  however,  properly  to' 
be  realized  without  a  i^nce  at  the  history  of  his  younger  brothers. 
The  eldest,  Thomas,  Aethed  from  trade  to  devote  himself  to 
natural  and  physical  sdcnce,  and  contributed  many  papen  to  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  The  next,  Ben^mbi. 
beoime  the  publisher  of  most  of  the  leading  works  of  lutural 
history  which  appeared  during  hh  lifetime,  including  that  of  his 
brother.  The  third,  John,  became  chaplain  at  Gibraltar,  where 
he  accumubted  modi  material  for  a  wt>rk  on  the  natural  history 
of  the  rock  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  carried  on  a  sdentifiic 
correspondence,  not  only  with  his  eldest  brother,  but  with 
Linnaeus.  The  youngest,  Henry,  was  vicar  of  Fyfield,  near 
Andover.  The  sister's  son,  Samuel  Barker,  also  became  in  time 
one  of  White's  most  valued  corre^mndents.  With  other  natural* 
ists,  too,  he  had  intimate  relations:  with  Thomas  Pennant  and 
Daines  Barrington  he  was  in  constant  correspondence,  often 
too  with  the  botanist  John  Lightfoot,  and  sometimes  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  others,  while  Richard  Chandler  and  other 
antiquaries  kept  alive  his  historic  zeal.  At  first  he  «-as  content 
to  famish  informatioQ  from  which  the  works  of  Pennant  and 
Barrington  largely  profited;  but  gradually  the  ambition  of 
separate  authorship  developed  from  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
the  latter  of  these  writers  in  x  77a  Tbe  next  year  White  sketched 
to  Pennant  the  project  of  "  a  natural  history  of  my  native  parisb, 
an  annt/t  Aulirice-aafairaffr,  compiMag  a  Journal  for  a  whola 
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year,  and  iHustrated  with  large  notes  and  observations.  Such 
A  bcjginning  might  induce  more  able  naturalists  to  write  the 
history  of  various  districts  and  might  m  time  occasion  the  pro- 
duction of  a  work  so  much  to  be  wished  for — a  full  and  aimjirfete 
natural  history  of  these  kingdoms."  Yet  the  famous  Natural 
History  and  AnH^uiiUs  of  Sdborne  did  not  appear  until  1789. 
It  was  well  received  from  the  beginning,  and  has  been  reprinted 
time  after  time. 

To  be  a  typical  parish  natural  hlstmy  so -far  as  completeness  or 
order  b  conoemed,  it  has  of  course  no  pretensioas;  batches  of 
letters,  an  essay  on  antiquities,  a  naturalist's  calendar  and  miacel- 
laneous  jottings  of  all  kinds  are  but  the  unflysteniatixed  material 
of  the  work  proper,  which  was  never  written.  Yet  it  is  laigely  to 
this  very  piecemeal  character  that  its  popularity  has  been  due.  The 
style  has  the  nmple,  yet  fresh  and  graphtc,  oirectness  of  all  good 
letter-writtag,  ana  there  is  no  lade  of  passages  of  keen  observation, 
and  even  shrewd  interpretation.  White  not  only  notes  the  homes 
and  ways,  the  times  and  seasons,  of  plants  and  anunals—  comparins, 
for  instance,  the  different  ways  in  which  the  squirrel,  the  field- 
mouse  and  the  nuthatch  cat  their  haael-nuts— or  watches  the 
migrations  of  birds,  which  were  then  only  beginning  to  be  properly 
recorded  or  understood,  but  he  knows  more  than  any  other  observer 
until  Charies  Darwin  about  the  habits  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
earthworms,  and  is  certain  that  plants  distil  dew  and  do  not  merely 
condense  it.  The  book  is  also  interesting  as  having  appeared  on  the 
bocderiand  between  the  medieval  and  the  modem  school  of  natural 
history,  avcMding  the  uncritical  blundering  of  the  old  Encyclopaedists, 
without  entering  on  the  technical  anq  analytic  character  of  the 
opening  age  of  separate  monographs.  Moreover,  as  the  first  book 
which  raised  natural  history  into  the  region  of  literature,  much  as  the 
Compkal  Andor  did  for  that  gentle  art,  we  must  aifilute  to  it  the 
more  finished  products  of  later  writers  like  Thoreau  or  Richard 
Jefferies.  Yet,  while  these  are  essential  merits  of  the  book,  its  en- 
dearing charm  lies  deeper,  in  the  sweet  and  kindly  personality  of  the 
author,  who  on  his  rambles  gathers  no  spoil,  but  watches  the  birds 
and  field-mice  without  disturbing  them  from  their  nests,  and  quietly 
plants  an  acorn  where  he  thinks  an  oak  is  wanted,  or  sows  beecn-nuts 
in  what  is  now  a  stately  row.  He  overflows  with  anecdotes,  seldom 
indeed  gets  beyond  the  anecdotal  stage,  yet  from  this  all  study  of 
nature  must  beipn:  and  he  sees  everywhere  intelligence  and  beauty, 
love  and  sociality,  where  a  later  view  of  nature  insists  primarily  on 
mere  adaptation  of  interests  or  purely  competitive  struggles.  The 
encyclopaedic  interest  in  nature^  although  in  White's  day  culminat- 
ing in  the  monumental  synthesis  of  Buflon,  was  also  disappearing 
bdrore  the  analytic  specialism  inaugurated  by  Linnaeus;  yet  the 
catholic  interests  of  the  ample  naturalist  of  Sdborne  fuUy  oeappear 
a  century  later  in  the  greater  naturalist  of  Down*  Charles  Uarwin. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Gilbert  White  of  Seibome,  by  his  great  grand- 
nephew,  Rashlrigh  Holt-White,  appealed  in  1901. 

WHITE.  HENRY  KIRKB  (1785-1806),  English  poet,  was  bom 
at  Nottingham,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  on  the  21st  of  March  1785. 
He  was  destined  at  first  for  his  father's  trade,  but  after  a  short 
apprenticeship  to  a  stocking-weaver,  was  eventually  articled  to 
a  lawya*.  Meanwhile  he  studied  hard,  and  his  master  offered 
to  release  him  from  his  contract  if  he  had  sufficient  means  to 
gp  to  college.  He  received  encouragement  from  Capel  Lofft, 
the  friend  of  Robert  Blocmfield,  and  published  in  1803  Clifton 
Grove,  a  Sketch  in  VersCf  tptth  other  PoemSf  dedicated  to  Georgiana, 
duchess  of  Devonshire.  The  book  was  violently  attadied  in  the 
Monthly  Review  (Febniary  1804),  but  White  was  in  some  degree 
compensated  by  a  kind  letter  from  Robert  Southey.  Through 
the  efforts  of  his  friends,  he  was  entered  as  a  sizar  at  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  ^lending  a  year  beforehand  with  &  private 
tutor.  Close  application  to  study  induced  a  serious  illness,  and 
fears  were  entertained  for  his  sanity,  but  he  went  into  residence 
at  Cambridge,  with  a  view  to  taking  holy  orders,  in  the  autumn 
of  1805.  The  strain  of  continuous  study  proved  fatal,  and  he 
died  on ^he  i  Qth  of  October  x 806.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
All  Saints,  Cambridge.  The  genuine  piety  of  his  religious  verses 
secured  a  place  in  popular  hymnology  for  some  ot  his  hymns. 
Much  of  his  fame  was  due  to  sympathy  inspired  by  his  early 
death,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  Byron  agreed  with  Southey 
in  forming  a  high  estimate  of  the  young  man's  promise. 

His  JtMMfliw.  widi  his  letters  and  an  account  of  his  life,  were  edited 


.1  poets;  !>y  H.  K,  bwann  in  the  volume  of 
,  ia,«Nr  CanterhMry  Poets:  And  by  John  Drinkwater 
C(N*  Motea^  Ubiany."  Seeialso  J.  T.  GodfMy  and 
Mtmto<ffHenoi^^jriiloa90»h 


WHITE,  HUOR  LAWSOif  (1773-1840),  American  sUtesmtn, 
was  bom  in  Iredell  cotmty.  North  Carolina,  on  the  jolh  of 
October  1773.  In  1787  be  crossed  the  mountains  into  East 
Tennessee  (then  a  part  of  North  Carolina)  with  his  father  James 
White  (1737^1815),  who  was  subsequently  prominent  in  the 
early  history  of  Tennessee.  Hugh  became  in  1790  secretary  to 
Governor  William  Blount,  and  in  x 792-1 793  seived  under  John 
Sevier  against  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Etowah  (December  1793),  according  to  the  accepted 
tradition,  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  Cherokee  chief  Kingfisher. 
He  studied  in  Philadelphia  and  in  1796  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Knozville.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Snperior  Court  of 
Teimessee  in  1801-1807,  a  state  senator  in  1807^1809,  and  in 
1809-181S  was  judge  of  the  newly  organized  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals  of  the  state.  From  i8xa  to  1827  he  was 
president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Tennessee  at  KiwxviUe,  and 
managed  it  so  weH  that  for  several  yean  during  this  period  it 
was  the  only  western  bank  that  in  the  trying  period  during  and 
after  the  War  of  18x2  did  not  suspend  specie  payments.  In 
X82Z-1824  he  was  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Claims  O>mmisaion, 
and  In  1825  succeeded  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  serving  until  X840  and  behig  president  pro  tern,  in  183  a- 
1834.  In  the  Senate  he  opposed  internal  imi^ovements  by  the 
Federal  government  and  the  recharter  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
favoured  a  protective  tariff  and  Jackson's  coercive  policy  in 
regard  to  nullification,  and  in  general  supported  the  measures  of 
President  Jackson,  though  his  opposition  to  the  bitter's  indis- 
criminate appointments  caused  a  coolness  between  himself  and 
Jackson,  which  was  increased  by  White's  refusal  to  vote  to  ex- 
punge the  resolutions  of  a  foraier  Senate  censuring  the  president. 
In  1830,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  be 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  looking  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  o|^)osed  to  Van  Boren, 
Jackson's  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1836,  was  himseK 
nominated  in  several  states  as  an  independent  candidate,  and 
received  the  twenty-six  electoral  votes  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
though  President  Jackson  made  strong  efforts  to  defeat  him  in 
the  former  state.  About  1838  be  became  a  Whig  in  politics,  and 
when  the  Democratic  legislature  of  Teimessee  instructed  him  to 
vote  for  Van  Buren's  sub-treasury  scheme  he  objected  and 
resigned  (Jan.  1840).  His  strict  principles  and  his  conservatism 
won  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  The  Cato  of  the  United  Sutes 
Senate."    He  died  at  Knoxville  on  the  loth  ti  April  x84a 

See  Nancy  N.  Scott  (ed.),  A  Memoir  of  Hugh  Lawson  White 
(Philadelphia,  1856). 

WHITE,  JOSEPH  BLANCO  (1775-1841),  British  theologian 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Seville  on  the  xith  of  July  1775  He  was 
educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood;  but  after  his 
ordination  (1800)  religious  doubts  led  him  to  escape  from  Sptan 
to  England  (1810),  v^ere  he  ultimately  entered  the  AngTican 
Church,  having  studied  theology  at  Oxford  and  made  the 
friendship  of  Arnoki,  Newman  and  Whately.  He  became  tutor 
in  the  family  of  the  last-named  when  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Dublin  (1831).  While  in  this  position  he  embraced  Unitarian 
viewsj  and  he  found  an  asylum  amongst  the  Unitarians  of 
Liverpool,  where  he  died  on  the  20th  of  May  1841. 

White  edited  El  EspafUH,  a  monthly  Spanish  magaaoe  in 
London,  from  x8xo  to  x8z4,  and  afterwards  received  a  dvil  list 
pension  of  £250.  His  principal  writings  are  Doblado's  Letters 
from  Spain  (1822);  Evidence  against  Catholicism  (1825); 
Second  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion 
(2  vols.,  1834);  Observations  on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy  (1835). 
They  all  show  literary  ability,  and  were  extensively  read  in  their 
day.  He  also  translated  Paley's  Evidences  and  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  into  Spanish.  He  is  best  remembered,  however, 
by  his  sonnet  "Night  and  Death"  ("Mysterious  Night!  vhtn 
our  first  parent  knew  *'),  which  was  dedicated  to  S.  T.  Coleridge 
on  its  appearance  in  the  Bijou  for  1828  and  has  since  found  its 
way  into  several  anthologies.  Three  versions  are  given  in  the 
Academy  of  the  izth  of  September  1891. 

See  Life  of  the  Rto.  Joseih  Blanco  WhiU,  vtntten  fry  himself ,  tritk 
porUons  of  his  CortenonieiUei  edited  by  John  Hamfllon  Thosa 
(Umdoo, }  wab.,  l845>* 


WHITE,  R.  a— WHITE,  T. 


WHRI,  BICUU  BKUT  (i>i*-iB8s),  AniRkan  Shikt- 
^onu  •dwlB',  phaokiglK  and  cHiyiU,  wu  botn  In  New  Ysrk 
dt]',  on  the  93rd  o[  Uiy  i8».  He  Eradoalnt  u  the  unlvtnliy 
titbeCJtyoI  New  York  ia  il39.>iu<li(il  nwdidM  and  Oen  law, 


«ul  w 


tmltted  ti 


e  bu  it 


1*45.  t 


a  pf«t»e.  He  oJntributed  (iBonymoudy)  muiica] 
oiliciiml  ta  Uie  New  York  Cturur  and  Engtirir,  ol  wUeh  be 
wu  cHdilM  do  13JI-1S5S,  ud  becune  a  memba  of  the  UaS 
ol  the  New  YMk  WarU,  when  that  paper  wai  stabUshed  in 
lUo.  In  iSei-lSjS  he  *ia  elue[  o[  the  Uniled  Stales  Revenue 
Marine  Bumn,  be  the  dJitrUt  ol  New  York.  When  he  was 
tf.reanol4  h*  wrau  hia  lonnet,  "  WiahtngtoD:  Pater  Pairiae," 
■kidi,  publbhcd  mooyaomly,  wai  frequently  aaeiibed  lo 
WonkWDnh,  ud  b^  WiUiacn  Cdkn  Bryant  wai  aicribed  lo 
Undor;  White  did  not  adaihhhanlhoi^ip  untU  iSji.  In  1S5] 
bt  cantiibnted  ancmTinouiJy  to  Fyliuw'i  tlapaiiir  (October 
and  November),  an  Kute  and  douructive  criticlni  ol  Collier's 

[oUowin^  year  this  critlciim  was  republished  (with  other  matter) 
in  Us  SkttafMie'i  Stliibr;  Mug  Buitrie^  ant  CHlkat 
Stadia  Bf  Ui  7nf,  CharacUn.  a*d  CimiiaMlBri;  wilk  «■> 
Sxami-utim  if  Ut  Cillin')  FM>  1/  Itfvj.  DuHttE  lh<^  Civil  Wat 
Ib  csBlribuied  to  the  Spetlalu,  imdM  the  pMudonym,  "  A 
Yankee,"  a  lerie*  li  ariidet  which  (leally  infhieneed  Engliib 
pabSc  opinion  in  tvnui  of  the  Notih,  while  hli  dever  and 
pnngenl  satire,  Tkt  Ifnc  Ceipd  nf  Piiut;  accerJini  la  SI  Bm- 
jnia,in  four  boota  (i  Uj-i  Ud}— •!»  piAlidted  anonymoully— 
*al  u  ettectlve  attack  upon  "  copper-headlmi "  and  the 
•irocaloof "  peace  at  any  prjce-"  Be  died  In  Now  York  on  the 
Itb  ol  Apifl  lass- 

la  addition  tr<  rhn^  mentioned  above,  hia  SliJkespeircan  publiis- 
tin  (nrhide,  r:G>  «>  On  AulhtriMfi  t! Ule  Tl»a  forli  ej  Kail 
HW7  W.  (ilS'i  J.  A/ro^ir]  >/  Me  Lift  t]  WiUiam  Skstrnpau;  <vill 
a  £iUT  l»anf>  i*<  L^I-aAim  tlkit  Gtmmi.  cmi  iw  ttioHM  «/  Uf 
Riu  Dnj  Frop^ .  >  .>/  ikt  EK^^h  b'SM  U  (Jx  Tiyra  >/  ^Anlx^^iire 
ClUs);anaiinoi.-iio<lcHitKiiiDf  ^hakcfpcare'twortofajvoTcO^'^i)* 
ladSitfiu  iM^iiil'^fMH  (I8SJ),  ptejdbkc  (br  a  nllonilliHlniim 
<f  Ibe  dIbvs  v-'U^oul  DVcr-aiinotottQpj  tevtual  or  aeAhetk.  Oa 
iMci^Hirnfafert-  lie  »t<de  WtJi  *wl  Ikv  ^/w,  i>Hl  oid  J'limf 
fifjoj.aodaie'iJ'.l,  K»>yDo*Eii(yijt  (lMo).whfch  without  lin^u- 
■tic  iboiWEhm- .^.  ^timuuiedintctcit  In  tbcE«vnlBUb;ertof  ^irod 
i>ie  in  lencnaw-     IFI^  fTther  pobliallons  Inddde  NatiaiiBi  Hymnn 

mil  a(  the  be«:  .i^rl  wont  of  IKD  hynnH»1uDilled  loacominilKB 

S which  Whin  u.in  }  member)  ia  a  compeinion  (ik  a pliee offend 
■  national  b-,  r.n .  Partly,  LyriaU.  NartaliM  sod  StUrial.  el  U> 
CmlWtf  <ia«i.i.  Thr  Ftetrtf«>;f,  Tie  Lafnt  Vit  amllu. 
a)tLmrmiC.—::j  Htji);  Cliromila  af  GMam.  SjU.Di««i* 
Onlu(,t»ii);lh' Amirun  Viea  4j  lU  Cafyrlilu  QunHtu  USf>S}, 
£>(i«J  WMt^l  and  WiM»  (lUi).  and  f*;  Fait  ^!  Ua^sfiM 
ffnMrrndSHii  «  .r^il.  Fore>HnuTeso(Wh1te'irrtikat  wnilnf 
■Rlhenvicwbl  .^*..^Hfmrf>&tn(*f  inlhe&fctftcMapiiiiK,  vdT 

(Sj)  ti  &  K'\Vlii'ppl>'?  and  wi"  I'vii.  li»S(I)!°  °*  ''  "  "" 
Rii  son,  SiutKiaa  Warn  (iSfj-igaS),  the  famous  ardilteit, 
aodled  undn  Henry  H.  Rkhardlon,  whom  he  aslstrd  \b  the 
■'■^filing  ol  Tiliuty  Chnrch,  Boalon,  and  became  a  member  of 
QwNoilYoik  firm  of  HcKim.  Mewl  ft  White  in  iSSi.  He 
ihiljluiil  ihe  MadiBon  Squn  Oaidcn,  the  Cenlui?  and  Metro- 
Mlta  aBt»tn  New  York  City,  the  bidldii«i  of  the  New  Yotk 
Ihivmity  ind  the  DnlntBty  of  Vlriinla,  and  the  pedettalt 
for  tmnl  ol  the  MatoM  by  Augustoi  Sc  Gaodois.  He  wm 
iirtotd  by  Hany  Thtw  fai  i^ofi. 

nnK  WBnr  (iA4S'I704),  Entfiih  tagt»»tr  lod 
fcaiWaiiM.  wu  ban  fa  LoodoD  to  164;.  He  Mudtod  »• 
panoa  wdei  Okvld  Lonan,  be  iiboin  be  cnraltd  many 
vdjtednnl  nAjectt;  hia  tuly  '■erki  alw  Iodide  landKBpet 
ad  iinmiil  titlsiags  toe  books.  Ha  aeqaired  treat  ikSI  in 
portraitoce,  tas  works  o(  thb  daa  bdag  cooiinanly  drawn  wllk 
Vrk  Ifad  peDcU  apoD  vellBtn,  and  afterwards  eicrilently  en- 
(nvcd  is  Una.  rortiails  enciued  la  Hda  amuier  he  marked 
M  lisH,  and  they  an  prlud  by  coUeclon  for  thdr  anUic 
■Krft  aad  their  aoihenticiiy.  Vlttac  catalofved  ris  portrait 
■  I.  Pdne  Comer,  ffobi  mt  BmioinAimi  b  Ou  Tattf  jWf 
^•ir^rFlmrif'imtB^y  US.CtrrdM*miiiimCiityitllirFlli*,r6jl 


,      ,  .      .     .  ,:  the  likeneaies  of  many  d(  tie 

c^braled  personages  ^  bn  day;  and  nine  poitnits 
engraved  in  meuotinl  are  aligned  loWmbyJ.  Chaloner  Smith. 
While  died  at  Bloomsbury,  L«idoto,  bi  1 704.  His  aan,  George 
White,  who  was  bom  about  iG;i  and  died  about  1734,  b  alia 

WHITB,  SIR  THOMM  ln')s-is^7),  founder  of  SI  Joba'i 
College.  Oiford.  «>9  a  ton  of  William  While,  a  dothier,  and  was 
bom  at  Reading.  At  an  euiy  age  he  bei^e  a  merchant  In 
London  and  was  soon  a  Ritmbcr,  and  then  mister  of  the  Mcnrhant 
Taylors  Company^  growing  wealtlner  he  became  an  alderman 
and  iherifl  of  the  dty  of  London.  One  of  the  ptomotets  tfl  Ihe 
Muscovy  Company,  he  was  knighted  In  1553,  and  m  October  tt 
the  nme  year  he  was  chosen  bnf  mayor.  Hfi  lerni  of  office 
fdt  fa)  a  strenuous  time.  He  had  lo  drfcnd  the  city  against  Sr 
Thomas  Wyat  and  tih  foDowers,  and  he  took  pert  in  the  trial 
of  the  rebds.  as  just  prevtoudy  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Jane  Ctry.  In  isjs  WhHe  received  a  licence  10  found  a  eollejB 
at  Ottord,  which  he  endowed  with  bnds  <n  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  dty  and  vhlch,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St  Jobn 
Baptist,  was  opened  In  ij6e.  Soon  after  thbcvcnl  SIrThomu 
began  to  lose  money,  and  he  wnscDinparMivdy  poor  when  he  died 
at  Oifofd  on  the  ttth  of  Febiouy  js6t.  His  later  years  were 
mainly  apent  fc  Olfmd,  and  he  wu  buried  in  Ihe  chapel  of  St 
Jobn^  College.  WUte  badaomtibsreinlaindinglheMerchant 
Taykifs'  School  in  London.  He  was  twice  nuinied,  but  lefl  no 
dindiBL  A  portrait  Df  him  hangi  la  the  hall  of  St  John's  CoDcge 
and  one  on  gisia,  pointed  In  tbe  i£lb  nntnry.  ii  in  Ihe  dd 
library.  Several  eufy  live*  of  him  BR  among  tbe  college  minu- 
scripta.  Sir  Tlwmai  nitisc  be  diutngalshed  from  another  Sit 
Thomas  White  Of  Soath  Wunbotool^,  Hampshiia.  some  of 
whoM  property,  by  a  curlout  coinddencc,  paaKd  ako  bito  the 
posieiROii  of  St  John's  Cdlege. 

WHfT^  THCnU  (t.  i550-i£>4),  EngUlh  dfvfaie,  waa  bon 
at  Brtst^about  isso,theaono(sda(Uet.  He  graduated  from 
Magdalen  HaB  (now  Hertford  College),  0<ford,  in  15^1^  took 
holy  orden,  and,  coming  to  London,  becamo  factor  of  St  Ciegory 
bySt  Idol's  and  shortly  aftervicat  of  St  Dunatin'sln  tbe  WeK. 
'    '"  atlaiklngpby^|ohig»DdllM<flce*of (he 
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la  o(  Cbiiat  Church,  Orfrad, 


of  Sallibuty,  CI 
and  canca  01  Arbahor.  In  161]  iw  tiqai  ana  emowea  an 
abosbiMua,  caDad  tke  Temida  Hospital,  In  BrfatoL  Id  i6ir  h« 
biaadcd  wbat  li  IMW  bion  aa  Whitest  chair  of  mstal  phDoaophy 
at  Oiiani,  wttb  a  niary  of  fioo  pet  aonum  for  the  reader,  and 
levciil  dmH  axMbitiona  for  icholan  of  Magdalen  Hal.  He 
died  OB  the  lit  of  Ma>diiti4,  bequeatUng  £}0oo  lor  tba  ntab- 
llihineni  of  a  coOege  af  "  all  ibt  mbdMen,  panom,  *k«n, 
lectDran  and  aualei  in  Landoo  and  Ua  aubinbl''  faftwwaid* 
Slon  Colhae  (f.«.)>,  and  an  abobavK,  now  iboHdwd,  aad 
leaving  bequests  for  lecttuesh^  at  St  Paol^  St  Donitao^  aad 
aiNew^ta. 

WBITK  IBttMU  (iasS-1698),  MAop  ol  Peterborough,  wtt 
bass  a>  Aldington  h  Kent,  and  cdacated  at  St  J^a'a  College, 
Caariitfd^t.  Raviog  taken  baly  onlera,  he  Inane  vicai  of 
Nawark-on-Ttaat  in  1660,  vfcat  of  AHbaHow*  the  Great,  London, 
In  1M6,  aad  vkar  oi  Botwabtd,  LeictMenUn.  in  1679.  In 
itSjbainaappoiMaddiapWnlotbepcliKtaiAnne,  andin  lU; 
be  ins  dnsea  bidwp  of  Pelartwrangh.  In  i68t  ha  joined  the 
aactablAop  o(  Caatcrtwry.  WIUaiB  Saneraft,  aad  fiv*  of  hit 
taOraffu  bfihopa  In  pelitionbig  acalnit  tbe  declaratioa  ol 
indidgence  inaed  by  Jiroca  IL.  iharing  the  trial  and  the  iriampb- 
ant  acqnillal  of  Ut  eallaaguaa.  In  1689  be  rdoaedto  take  Iha 
safb  of  aUegianca  to  VraUan  and  Uaty  and  waa  delved  of  hli 
sae.  bat  be  did  not  become  very  active  aiDoag  the  noDJoion. 
While  died  DO  tbe  joth  of  May  r««8. 

The  bishop  must  be  disitngidihed  not  only  from  tbe  foonder  of 
Snn  College,  bnt  slso  from  Thomas  While  {i59]'i6>6},  pbikh 
Bopher  and  coalnvcisialiit.  Educated  at  St  Omer,  VaUadolid 
and  Donai.  the  latter  woordalnad  prleatia  I«i7,>nd  tanghi  for 
some  yean  in  the  CoDcge  at  Doaai.  Later  he  was  peesideat  ol 
tbe  Eaglkb  ooUife  at  Uibaa.    He  died  in  LondoB  an  the  filk 
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WHITE,  SIR  W.  A.— WHITEBAIT 


9f  July  1676.  White  was  a  volumiiious  writer;  nol  only  did  be 
engage  in  controversy  with  Protestants,  but  be  attadced  the 
personal  infalUhiliiy  of  the  pope. 

.  WHITER  SIR  WIUIAM  -ARTHUR  (iSa^-xSgi),  British 
diplomatist,  wa%  bom  at  Pulawy,  in  Poland,  on  the  xjth  ol 
February  1824.  He  was  descended  on  bis  father's  side  from  an 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  family.  His  mother's  family,  though  ao.t 
of  Polish  extraction,  owned  considerable  estates  in  Poland,  where 
White,  though  educated  at  King  William's  College,  Isle  of  Man, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  spent  a  great  part  of  his  early 
days,  and  thus  gained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  SUvonic 
tongues^  From  1843  to  1857  he  lived  in  Poland  as  a  country 
gentleman,  but  in  the  latter  yeax  he  accepted  a  post  in  the  British 
consulate  at  Waisaw,  and  had  almost  at  once  to  perfonn  the 
duties  of  acting  consul-generaL  The  insurrection  of  1863  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  immense  knowledgf^  of  Eastern 
politics  and  his  combination  of  diplomatic*  tact  with  resolute 
determination.  He  was  promoted  in  1864  to  the  post  of  consul 
ft  Danzig.  The  Eastern  Question^  was,  however,  the  gtcat 
passion  of  his  life,  and  in  1875  he  succeeded  in  getting  tranafcrred 
to  Belgrade  as  consul-general  for  Scrvia.  In  1879  he  was  made 
British  Agent  at  Bucharest.  In  1884  he  was  offered  by  Lord 
Granville  the  choice  of  the  legation  at  Rio  or  Bucnoa  Aires,  «nd 
in  1885  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  then  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
urged  him  to  go  to  Peking,  pointing  out  the  increasing  import'* 
ance  of  that  post.  White's  devoted  friend,  Sir  Robert  Morier, 
wrote  in  the  same  sense.  But  White,  who  was  already  acting 
as  ambassador  od  inkrim  at  Constantinople,  decided  to  n'ait; 
and  during  this  year  he  rendefed  one  of  his  most  conspicuous 
services.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  war  between 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  was  prevented  from  spreading  into  a 
universal  conflagration,  and  that  the  union  of  Bulgaria  and 
eastern  Rumelia  was  accepted  by  the  powers.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  rewarded  with  the  embassy  at  Constantincple.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  aK>ointed  to  a  British  embassy 
since  the  Reformation.  He  pivsued  consistently  the  policy  of 
counteracting  Russian  influence  in  the  Balkans  by  erecting  1 
barrier  of  independent  states  animated  with  a  healthy  spirit  of 
national  life,  and  by  supporting  Austrian  interests  in  the  East. 
To  the  furiJierance  of  this  policy  he  brought  an  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  all  the  under-cunents  of  Oriental  intrigue,  which 
bis  mastery  of  languages  enabled  him  to  derive  not  only  from  the 
newspapers,  of  which  be  was  an  assiduous  reader,  but  from  the 
obscurest  sources.  His  bluff  and  stnughiforward  manner,  and 
the  knowledge  that  with  him  the  deed  was  ready  to  foUow  the 
word,  enabled  him  at  once  to  in^ire  confidence  and  to  overawe 
less  masterful  rivals.  The  official  honours  bestowed  on  him 
culminated  in  1888  with  the  C.CJ3.  and  a  seat  on  the  Privy 
CoundL  He  was  still  ambajsador  at  Constantinople  when  he 
was  attacked  by  infkicnza  during  a  visit  to  Berlini  whete  be  died 
en  the  38th  o£  December  i8or. 

WHITE,  SIR  WILUAH  HENRY  (1845-  ),  EogUsh  naval 
architect,  was  bom  at  Devonport  on  the  2nd  oi  February  1845, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  beome  an  aj^rentioe  in  the  dockyard 
there.  In  1864  he  took  the  first  place  in  the  sdiolacahip  com- 
t)etltion  at  the  Royal  School  of  Naval  Acchiteoturt,  which  bad 
then  just  been  established  by  the  Admiralty  at  South  Xensington, 
and  in  1867  he  gained  his  diploma  as  fellow  of  the  school  with 
first-class  honours.  At  once  joining  the  constructive  staff  of  the 
Admiralty,  be  acted  as  confidcfttial  assistant  to  the  chief  ooa- 
ttructor.  Sir  Edward  Reed,  until  the  latter's  retirement  in  2870. 
The  ioas  of  the  '*  Captain  "  in  that  3iear  was  followed  by  an 
ioquiiy  into  designs  for  ships  of  war,  and  in  connexion  wUh  this 
White,  together  with  his  old  leUow-student,  William  John, 
worked  out  a  long  series  of  calculations  as  to  the  stability  and 
strength  of  vessels,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  an 
important  piopet  read  in  1871  before  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Ardiitects.  In  1872  White  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Council  of  Construction  at  the  Admiralty,  in  1875  assistant  con- 
sttuctor,  and  in  x88x  chief  constructor.  In  April  1883  he  left 
tbeietyice  of  the  Admindty,  at  the  invitation  of  Lord  (then  Sir 
W   '  \  order  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of 


organieing  a  department  for  the  CDHfllAiCtiOtt  of  '^tmMtHvt  llie 
largest  sl«e  at  the  Elswick  works;  but  he  ott^  lemaincd  there 
for  two  and  a  half  years,  for  fn  October  1885  he  returned  to  ihe 
Admiralty  in  succession  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Bamaby  as  director  of 
naval  construction,  retaining  that  poat  until  tbe  beginning  of 
tgoa,  when  ill-health  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the  aiduoua 
labours  it  entailed.  During  that  period,  which  in  Great  Britain 
was  one  of  unprecedented  activity  in  navnl  shipbuilding  as  a 
result  of  the  awakening  of  puhhc  opinion  to  the  vital  importance 
of  sea-power,  nuxe  than  aoo  vcaaels  of  varioua  typ^  were  added 
to  the  British  navy,  at  a  total  cost  of  something  Ube  100  milliodi 
sterUng,  and  for  the  design  of  all  of  these,  M  w^  aa  for  the  wodi 
of  their  construction,  Sir  William  White  waa  ultinately  respon- 
sible.  In  addition,  he  did  much  to  fuxtheribe  knowledge  of 
sdentific  shipbuilding.  He  was  professor  of  luval  arehitccturo 
at  the  Royal  School  from  1870  to  1873,  and  when  in  die  latter 
year  it  was  moved  to  Greenwich  to  be  merged  in  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  he  reorganised  the  oouzse  of  instruction  and  acted  as 
professor  for  eight  years  more.  The  lectures  he  gave  in  that 
capacity  were  the  loundatioo  of  his  MamuU  oj  Natal  ArckiUdure^ 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  foreign  ?>'»"g*'«flf  And  is 
recognised  as  a  standard  text-book  all  over  the  werkL  Sit 
WilL'am  White,  who  waa  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1888,  also  read  many  professional -papers  before  various 
learned  and  engineering  aodeticfc    He  waa  created  K.C.B.  in 

1895. 

WHITBAVES.^'JOSEPH'IIIEDERICK  C«835-  ),  British 
palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Oxford,  on  the  s6th  of  December 
1835.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools^  and  afterwards 
worked  under  John  Phillips  at  Oxford  (1858-X86X);  he  waa  led 
to  study  the  Oolitic  lodm,  and  added  large^  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  fossils  of  the  Great  Oolite  series,  Combrash  and  CocalUaa 
(Rep,  Brit.  Assoc,  i860,  ami  Ann,,  NaL  Hist.  x86i).  In  x86x  be 
visited  Canada  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  geology  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  in  1863  he  was  appointed  curator  of 
the  museum  and  secretary  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Montreal,  posts  which  he  occupied  until  1875.  He  studied  the 
land  and  freshwater  moDusca  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  marine 
invertcbrata  of  the  coasts;  and  also  carried  on  researches  among 
the  older  Silurian  (or  Oidoviciao)  fossils  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montreal.  In  1875  he  joined  the  pa]aeont(dogical  l»«nch  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  at  Montreal;  in  the  following 
year  he  became  palaeontologist,  and  in  1877  he  was  further 
appointed  zoologist  and  assistant  director  of  the  survey.  In  1881 
the  Offices  of  the  survey  were  removed  to  Ottawa.  His  pubUca^ 
tions  on  Canadian  xoology  and  palaeontology  are  numerous  and 
important.  Dr  Wliiteaves  was  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canadsr  and  contributed  to  its  Transactions, 
aa  well  aa  to  Ihe  Canadian  Natuniist  and  other  jouinab.  He 
received  the  hon.  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  1900  from  McGiU  Univcisity, 
Montreal. 

WHITEBAIT,  the  vernacular  naoM  of  the  anaU  fish  wbkb 
appears  in  large  shoals  in  the  estuary  of  the  TbAines  during,  the 
summer  months,  and  is  held  in  great  esteem  aa  ■  delicacy  for  th^ 
table.  Formerly  whitebait  waa  sappoaed  to  be  a  disMnct  spedea 
of  fish.  T.  Pennant  and  G.  Shaw  beKeved  it  to  be  aoine  kind 
of  Cyprinoid  fish,  similar  to  the  bleak,  whilat  E.-  Doao^nob  in  bis 
Na^alHisiary  of  British  Fishes  (i8oa-i898),  misled  by  speci- 
mens sent  to  him  as  whitebait,  declared  it  tp  be  ths  yOUng  oi  the 
shad.  .  In  i£so  W.  Yarrcll  proved  concbisiydyihsit  Dmvm's 
opinion  was  founded  upon  an  error;  unforlttnately.beoonieatai 
himself  with  comparing  whitebait  witjh  the  shad  only,  and  in 
the  end  adopted  the  opinioa  of  the  Thames  fehenneo,  whose 
interest  it  was  to.rq>re8eat  it  as  a  distinct  adult  fonn;  thus  th^ 
whitebait  is  introduced  into  Yarrell'ft  History  ti  BriHsh  Fishu 
(1836)  as  ClMpea  alba.  The  French  ichthyolo^t  ValendcfinM 
went  a  step  iartbiMb  declaring  it  to  be  aofc  on^  specificaUy  bul 
also  generieally  diatinct  from  all  other  Gupeoids.  It  ia  now 
known  to  consist  of  the  young  fry  of  hei^igs  and  spralA  mh 
varying  proportions  mixed  with  a  few  shrimps,  gobies,  stickle- 
backs^  pope-fishes  and  young  flounders;  but  these  inipurilita 
are  as  far  as  possible  picked  out  from  the  whitebait  before  it  ll 
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Bifketed*  Tlie  fisUag  h  cartfcd  on  tnm  FAftmqr  to  August, 
tnd  samples  taken  in  tbe  successive  months  were  found  to 
conttin  the  UBomiag  percentages  of  herrings,  the  lemahidcr 
bdng  young  sprats:  7,  5,  i4>  30,  87,  75,  $'•  Hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  sprau  predominated  in  Februaiy,  March,  April  and 
Maj,  hernngs  in  June  and  July.  There  is  reason  to  bdieve  that 
these  yOUng  herrings  are  derived  from  a  local  **  winter  *  race 
qMwning  about  February  and  Mardi,  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  great  shoals  of  the  more  open  sea  spawning  in  tbe  North 
Sea  in  November.  The  Thames  being  unequal  to  the  supf^  of 
the  large  demand  for  this  ddicacy,  large  quantities  of  whitelMnt 
are  now  brought  to  London  and  oUier  markets  from  many  parts 
of  the  coast.  In  times  past  whitebait  were  considered  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  estuary  of  the  Thames;  and,  even  after  the 
specific  identification  of  Thames  whitebait  with  the  young  of  the 
himiag  and  ^>rat,  it  was  still  thought  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinctive superiority  in  its  condition  and  flavour.  It  is  possible 
that  the  young  fish  find  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  a  larger 
amount  of  suitable  food  than  en  other  parts  of  the  coast,  where 
tbe  water  may  be  of  greater  purity,  but  possesses  less  abundance 
of  the  minute  animal  life  on  which  wMtebait  thrive.  Indeed, 
Thames  whitebait  which  have  been  compared  with  that  from 
the  month  of  tbe  Exe,  the  Cornish  coast,  Menaf  Strait,  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth  seemed  to  be  better  fed;  but,  of  course,  the 
specific  characteristics  of  the  herring  and  sprat-^into  which  we 
need  not  enter  here — were  nowise  modified. 

The  fry  of  fishes  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  In  almost  every 
country:  in  Germany  the  young  of  Tarious  species  of  Cyprinoids, 
fa  Italy  and  Japan  the  young  of  neariy  every  ibh  capable  of 
being  rfeadfly  captured  in  sufficient  numbers,  in  the  Scnith  Sea 
iriaads  the  fky  of  FeirfMr,  in  New  Zealand  young  Cdtaxias 
are  caiwunied  at  certain  seasons  in  large  quantities;  and,  like 
whitebait,  these  fry  bear  distinct  names,  difiTeient  from  those  of 
the  adult  fi^ 

Whitebait  are  caught  on  the  flood-tide  from  boats  moore<i  in  from 
3  to  s  fathoon  of  water.  The  net  used  is  a  bag  lome  30  ft.  long. 
aanow  and  amall»meshid  towuida  the  tail  end.  the  mouth  being  kept 
open  in  the  directioa  ol  tbe  advaDong  tide  by  a  f  ramework  3  or  4  ft. 
■quaie.  It  is  placed  abn^de  the  boat  and  sunk  to  a  depth  of  5  ft. 
beiov  tbe  surface:  from  time  to  time  the  end  of  the  bag  b  lifted  into 
the  boat,  to  empty  it  of  its  contents.  The  **  schools'^ of  whitebait 
advuadflg  and  retiring  with  the  tkie  for  da)«,  and  pivlMbly  for 
vteki,  have  to  ran  the  gauDtlct  of  a  doaea  of  these  nets,  and  therefore 
ttC  very  much  thinned  in  aumber  by  the  end  of  the  season.  When 
toe  view  commenced  to  |^in  ground  that  whitebait  were  largely 
young  henioe.  the  qoestion  arose  whether  or  not  the  immense 
dertncdoo  01  the  yoeng  btood  caused  by  this  mode  o(  fishing  in- 
jwiansly  affected  the  fishecy  of  dw  mature  herring.  TUspeihapsit 
docs;  but,  «ooe  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  bciring  is  much  more 
rcstncted  in  its  migrations  than  was  formeriy  bcUcveu,  and  that  the 
thoab  are  to  a  great  extent  local,  the  injury,  such  as  it  is,  must  be 
locai  and  limited  to  the  particular  distnet  u  %rhiCh  tbe  fishing  for 
whitchait  Is  aaethodkaUy  psacdaed.  SMular  masoning  applies  to 
ipiata.  iJ.T.C.) 


WHITBFIUD.  OBOROB  (1714*1770)1  English  rellgioos 
leader,  was  bom  00  the  i6th  of  December  1714  Ht  the  Bell  Inn, 
Gkmcester,  of  which  his  father  was  landlord.  At  about  twelve 
years  xA  age  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  St  Mary  de  Crypt, 
Clouccster,  where  he  developed  some  skill  in  clocialon  anid  a 
taste  for  leading  plays,  a  circumstance  which  probably  had 
eoosid^ble  influence  on  his  subsequent  career.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  taken  from  school  to  assist  his  mother  !n  the 
public-house,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  was  a  common  drawer. 
Re  then  again  returned  to  school  to  prepare  for  the  universityi 
and  in  X  733  entered  as  a  servitor  at  Pembroke  CoHege,  Oxford, 
graduating  in  1736.  l%ere  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Methodists  (see  Wesley),  and  entered  so  enthusiasticaBy  into 
their  practices  and  habits  that  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe 
Ooess,  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  native  town.  His 
enthusiastic  piety  attracted  the  notice  of  Martin  Benson,  bishop 
of  Gbucester,  who  ordained  him  deacon  on  the  20th  of  June 
1736.  He  then  began  an  evangelizing  tour  in  Bath,  Bristol 
and  other  towns,  his  eloquence  at  once  attracting  immense 
muhttudes. 

In  1736  he  was  Invited  by  Wesley  to  go  out  as  misrionary  to 


Geeii^,  and  went  to  Londmi  to  wilt  on  the  trustees.  Before 
setting  sail  he  preached  in  some  of  the  principal  London  churches, 
and  in  order  to  hear  him,  crowds  assembled  at  the  church  doors 
long  before  daybreak.  On  the  s8th  of  December  1737  he  em- 
barked for  Georgia,  which  he  reached  on  the  7th  of  May  1738. 
After  three  months'  residence  there  he  returned  to  EtaglSBd  to 
receive  priest's  orders,  and  to  raise  contributiona  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  orphanage.  As  the  clergy  did  not  wdeome  him 
to  their  pulpits,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  At  Kingo- 
wood  Wi,  Bristol,  his  addresses  to  the  colliers  sotm  attracted 
crowds,  and  his  voice  was  so  dear  and  powerful  that  ft  could 
reach  30,000  folk.  His  fervour  and  dramatic  action  held  them 
spell-bound,  and  his  homely  pathos  soon  broke  down  aH  barriers 
of  resistanee.  "  The  first  discovery  of  their  being  affected,"  he 
says,  '*  was  by  seemg  the  white  gutters  made  by  thefr  tears,  which 
plentifully  fell  down  their  Mack  cheeks."  In  1 738  an  account  of 
Whitefield's  voyage  from  London  to  Georgia  was  published  wiClh 
out  his  knowledge.  In  1739  he  published  his  Journal  from 
his  arrival  in  Savannah  to  hb  return  to  London,  and  also  his 
Jommol  from  his  arrival  in  London  to  his  departure  thence  on 
his  way  to  Georgia.  As  his  embarkation  was  further  delayedfer 
ten  weeks  he  published  A  CcntimutHen  of  Ike  Rek  Mr  WkUtfitU^s 
Jowmai  during  the  Time  he  vns  ddaytd  in  Engfand  by  ike  Embargp. 
His  unfavourable  reception  in  England  by  the  dergy  led  him  to 
make  reprisals.  To  Joseph  Trapp's  attack  on  the  Methodists  he 
published  in  1739  A  Fresenaihe  apmut  Utudltled  Neliomtt  in 
which  the  deigy  of  the  Church  of  Engkiid  n^ere  denounced  with 
some  bitterness;  he  als6  published  shortly  afterwards  The 
S^rit  and  Doetrine  and  Uves  of  eur  Mcdem  Clergy^  and  a  reply 
to  a  pastoni  letter  of  the  bishop  of  London  in  whi<^  he  had  been 
attacked.  In  tbe  same  year  appeared  Sermens  en  Vwiont 
SubjecU  (a  vols.),  the  Church  Companion^  or  Sermens  on  Seterai 
SubfeclSt  and  a  recommendatory  epistle  to  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Hatyhtrton.  He  again  embarked  for  America  in  August  1730. 
and  remained  there  two  years,  preaching  in  all  the  prrndpsil 
towns.  He  left  his  incumbency  of  Savannah  to  a  lay  delegate 
and  the  aimmissary's  court  at  Charieston  suspended  him  for 
ceremonial  irrq^ritles.  While  there  he  published  Tkree 
UUersfrom  Mr  WkitefitU,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  *'  mystery 
of  iniquity  "  in  TIQotson,  and  asserted  that  that  divine  knew  no 
more  of  Christ  than  Mahomet  did. 

During  his  absence  from  England  Whitefidd  found  that  a 
divergence  of  doctrine  from  Calvinism  bad  been  introduced  by 
Wesley;  and  notwithstanding  Wesley's  exhortations  to  brotherly 
kindness  and  forbearance  he  withdrew  from  the  Wesleyan 
connexion.  Thereupon  htS  friends  built  for  Hm  near  Wesley's 
church  a  wooden  structure,  which  was  named  the  Moorfields 
Tabernacle.  A  reconciliation  between  the  two  great  evangdSsts 
was  soon  effected,  but  each  thenceforth  went  his  own  way.  In 
1741,  on  the  invitation  of  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  be  paid 
a  visit  to  Scotland,  commendng  his  labours  in  the  SeccMion 
meeting-house,  Dunfermline.  But,  as  he  refused  to  limit  his 
ministrations  to  one  sect,  the  Seceders  and  he  parted  company, 
and  without  thdr  countenance  he  made  a  tour  through  the  prin- 
dpal  towns  of  Scotland,  the  authorities  of  which  in  most  instances 
presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh,  in  token  of  thefr 
estimate  of  the  benefits  to  the  community  restdlmg  from  hh 
preaching.  From  Scotland  he  went  to  Wales,  where  on  the 
T4th  of  November  he  married  a  widow  named  James.  The 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  On  his  return  to  London  in  r  741 
he  preached  to  the  crowds  in  Moorfidds  during  the  Whitsun 
holidays  with  such  effect  as  to  attract  neariy  all  the  people 
from  the  showsL  After  a  second  visft  to  Scotland,  June* 
October  1 74  J  (where  at  Cambusbng  in  particular  he  wielded  a 
great  spiritual  hifluence),  and  a  tour  through  England  and  Wales, 
1742-1744.  he  embarked  in  August  1744  for  America,  where  he 
remained  till  June  1748.  On  returning  to  London  he  found  his 
congregation  at  the  Tabernacle  dispersed;  and  his  drcumstances 
were  so  depressed  that  he  was  obliged  to  sdl  his  hous-hoM 
furniture  to  pay  his  orphan-house  debts.  Relief  soon  came 
through  his  acquaintance  with  Sdina,  countess  of  Huntingdon 
iq.9.),  who  appointed  bim  one  of  her  chaplains. 
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The  remainder  of  Whittfield'*  life  wm  ipciit  diiefly  in  evaoBd* 
ising  tours  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  America.  It  has  been 
stated  that "  in  the  compass  of  a  single  week,  and  that  for  years, 
he  spoke  in  general  forty  hours,  and  in  very  many  sixty,  and 
that  to  thousands."  In  1743  the  synods  of  Glasgow,  Perth  and 
Lothian  passed  vain  resolutions  intended  to  exclude  him  from 
churches;  in  1753  he  compiled  his  hymn-book,  and  in  i756(^ned 
the  chapd  which  stiU  bears  his  name  in  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
On  his  return  from  America  to  England  for  the  Last  limt  the 
change  in  his  appearance  forcibly  impressed  Wesley,  who  wrote 
in  his  Journal:  "  He  seemed  to  be  an  old  man,  being  fairly  worn 
out  in  his  Master's  service,  though  he  had  hardly  seen  fifty  years." 
When  health  was  failing  him  he  pboed  himself  on  what  he 
called  "  short  allowance,'*  preaching  only  once  every  week-day 
and  thrice  on  Sunday.  In  1769  he  returned  to  America  for  the 
seyenth  and  last  time,  and  arrangni  for  the  conversion  of  his 
orphanage  into  Betbesda  G>llege,  which  was  burned  down  in 
1773.  He  was  now  affected  by  a  severe  asthmatic  complaint; 
but  to  those  who  advised  him  to  take  some  rest,  he  answered, 
"  I  had  rather  wear  out  than  rust  ouL"  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
September  1770  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had 
arrived  on  the  previous  evening  with  the  intention  of  preaching 
next  day.  In  accordance  with  his  own  desire  he  was  buried 
before  the  pulpit  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  town  where 
he  died. 

Whitefield's  printed  works  convey  a  totally  inadequate  idea  of  bn 
oratorical  powers,  and  arc  all  in  fact  below  mediocrity.  They  ap- 
peared in  a  collected  form  in  1771-1772  in  seven  volumes,  the  last 
ointaining  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  Dr  John  Gillies.  His  Letters 
<t734-'i77o)  were  comprised  in  vols,  i.,  ii.  and  Hi.  of  his  Works  and 
were  also  published  separately.  His  Seiect  Works,  with  a  memoir  by 
J.  Smith,  appeared  in  1850.  See  Lives  by  Robert  Philip  (1837)* 
L.Tyerman  {2  vols.,  i876-i877)J.P.CIcd8tone  (1871, new ed.  1900), 
and  W.  H.  Lecky's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii. 

WHITEFISHt  a  collective  name  applied  in  different  countries 
to  very  different  kinds  of  freshwater  fishes.  The  numerous 
European  species  of  the  Cyprinoid  genus  Leuciscus  are  frequently 
comprised  under  the  name  of  "  Whitefish,"  but  the  term  is 
employed  here  for  the  various  species  of  the  Salmonoid  genus 
Coregomu.  The  Coregouus  group  arc  somewhat  herring-shaped, 
ailveiy  salmonids  with  small,  toothless  or  feebly  toothed  mouth, 
and  rather  large  scales.  They  arc  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia 
and  North  America,  some  species  living  in  the  sea,  bUt  mosX 
inhabiting  doir  lakes.  The  highly  esteemed  "  lavaret  "  of  Savoy, 
the  "  fekhen,"  "  kilch,"  "  gangfisch,"  "  palC*c,"  "  gravenche/' 
"  f6ra  "  or  Switzerland  and  southern  Germany,  the  "  sik  "  of 
Sweden,  belong  to  this  genus,  which  is  represented  in  British 
and  Irish  waters  by  the  houting  (C.  oxyrhynckus),  occasionally 
found  in  the  North  Sea,  the  gwyniad  or  pawan  (C.  dupeoides) 
of  Loch  Lomond,  Haweswater,  UUswater  and  Bala,  the  vendace 
(C.  vandesius)  of  Lochmaben,  and  its  newly  described  ally 
(C.  ffocilior)  from  Derwentwater  and  Basscnthwaite  lakes  in 
Cumberland.  About  eight  species  are  distinguished  from  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America.  The  Corcgonus  are  mostly 
of  small  siae,  few  of  them  attaining  a  length  of  x8  in.  Secondary 
nuptial  sexual  characters  are  by  no  means  so  wdl  marked  as  in 
Salmo,  but  peari-like  excrescences  may  appear  on  the  scales 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  are  more  prominent  in  males 
than  in  females. 

WHITEHALL,  a  village  of  Washington  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  a  township  of  the  same  name  on  the  Poultney  river 
and  the  Champlain  Canal,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  78  m.  by  rail  N.  by  £.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890)  4434;  (1900) 
4377.  of  whom  $47  ware  foreign-bom;  (1905)  4148;  (1910)  4917. 
Whitehall  is  sorved  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  railway, 
and  is  the  N.  terminus  of  the  new  barge-canal  system  of  New 
York  sute.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  between  two  hills 
called  West  Mountain  and  Skene's  Mountain,  and  Wood  Creek 
flows  through  the  village  and  empties  into  the  lake  with  a  fall, 
from  which  valuable  water-power  is  derived;  there  are  various 
manufactures,  and  the  village  owns  and  operates  the  water  works. 
In  1759,  to  strengthen  the  British  hold  on  Canada,  a  large  tract 
of  land  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Champlain  was  granted  to  Colonel 


PhiUp  Skena  (1 735^x810),  who  Ibught  at  Tiooodtioga  ia  1758 

and  in  1759,  and  who  established  here  in  1761  a  settlement  of 
about  thirty  families  wbich  he  called  Skenesborough  and  which 
was  patented  in  1765.  Skene  was  a  Loyalist,  and  in  May  1773 
Skenesborough  was  seised  by  a  party  of  American  volunteers. 
In  Burgoyne's  expedition  (1777)  Skene  and  his  son,  Andrew 
Phih'p  Skene  (i753''i826),  served  as  gttides,  and  Skenesborou^ 
was  recovered  by  the  British  after  most  of  it  had  been  burned  by 
the  Americans.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Skene's  estate  was 
confiscated  and  in  1786  the  place  was  named  Whitehall.  In  the 
War  of  x8x2  Whitehall  was  fortified  and  was  a  base  of  supplies 
for  American  operations  against  Canada.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  village  in  1806. 

WHITEHAVEN,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
seaport  and  ma^et  town  of  Cumberland,  England,  41  m. 
S.W.  of  Carlisle.  Pop.  (r90i)  19,324.  It  lies  mairdy  in  a  valley 
opening  upon  the  Iri^  Sea,  with  high  ground  to  north  and  south, 
and  is  served  by  the  London  &  North- Western,  the  Cockermouth, 
Keswick  &  Penrith  and  the  Fumess  railways.  The  harbour 
is  protected  by  two  main  piers,  of  which  the  western  is  a  fine 
structure  by  Sir  John  Rennie,  and  divided  into  four  parts  by 
others;  it  has  a  wet  dock  and  extensive  quayage.  Rc^gular 
passenger  communications  are  maintained  with  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  exports  are  prindpally  coal,  pig  iron  and  ore,  steel  and  stone. 
The  port  waa  made  subordinate  to  that  of  Maryport  in  1892. 
There  are  colUeries  near  the  town,  the  workings  extending 
beneath  the  sea;  there  are  also  iron  mines  and  works,  engineering 
works,  shipbuilding  yards,  breweries,  tanneries,  atone  quarries* 
brick  and  earthenware  works,  and  oth«  industrial  estabUsh* 
ments  in  and  near  the  town.  The  parliamentary  borough 
returns  one  member.  The  munidpal  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen  and  x8  councillors.    Area  18x0  acres. 

Whitehaven  (Wilofthaven)  was  an  insignificant  po»esaon  of 
the  priory  of  St  Bee  which  becaipe  crown  property  at  tJie  dis- 
solution of  the  religious  houses.  It  was  acquired  before  X644 
by  relatives  of  the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  who  secured  the  prosperity 
of  the  town  by  working  the  coal-mines.  From  1708  the  harbour 
was  governed  by  twenty-one  tnistees,  whose  power  waa  extended 
and  municipalized  by  frequent  legidation,  until,  in  1885,  they 
were  incorporated..  In  1894  this  government  by  incorporated 
trustees  gave  place  to  that  of  a  municipal  corporation  created  by 
charter  in  that  year.  The  harbour  was  entrusted  to  fifteen 
commissioners.  Since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  Whitehaven  has 
returned  one  representative  to  parUament.  A  weekly  market 
and  yeariy  fairs  were  granted  to  Sir  John  I«owther  in  x66o;  t«'0 
fairs  were  held  in  1888;  and  the  market  days  are  now  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  Whitehaven  coal  was  sent  chiefly  to 
Ireland  in  the  x8th  century.  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
other  exports  were  lime,  freestone,  and  grain;  West  Indian, 
American  and  Baltic  produce,  Irish,  flat  and  Welsh  pig^  iron 
were  imported,  and  shipbuilding  was  a  growing  industry.  Paul 
Jones,  the  notorious  buccaneer,  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the 
port,  which  in  1778  he  successfully  raided,  burning  three  vessels 

.WHITEHEAD.  WILLIAM  (1715-1785).  English  poet-laureate^ 
son  of  a  baker,  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  and  baptized  on  the 
X2th  of  February  1715.  His  father  had  extravagant  tastes, 
and  spent  large  Sums  in  ornamenting  a  piece  of  land  near  Grant- 
Chester,  afterwards  known  as  "  Whitehead's  Folly."  WiUiam 
was  his  second  son»  and  through  the  patronage  of  Henry  Bromley, 
afterwards  Lord  Montfort,  was  admitted  to  Winchester  College. 
In  1735  he  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar,  and  became 
a  fellow  in  1 742.  At  Cambridge  Whitehead  published  an  episUe 
"On  the  Danger  of  writing  Verse"*  and  some  other  poems, 
notably  an  heroic  epistle,  Ann  BoUyn  io  Hairy  ike  Eighth  (1743), 
and  a  didactic  Essay  an  Ridicule  (1743).  In  2745  he  became 
tutor  to  Viscount  Vtlliers,  son  of  the  earl  of  Jersey,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  London.  I^e  produced  two  tragedies:  The 
Roman  Father  (Drury  Lane,  24th  of  February  1750),  and  Crevsa, 
Queen  of  Athens  (Drury  Lane,  20th  of  April  17^).  The  plots 
are  based  respectively  on  the  Horace  of  Comeille,  and  the  Ion 
of  Euripides.    In  June  1754  he  went  abroad  with  Lord  Villiers, 

<  Printed  in  A  Cotkdian  of  Poems  by  saeral  Hands  (vol.  iL.  1748). 
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■ad  Ut  aHBpuloB'VisMUBt  Kimelitin,  son  of  Carl  HftrctMiit, 
only  tttuniiiig  to  Eai^aad  in  the  MHimiii  of  X7s6.  In  1757 
be  wnt  appointed  poet4Auieate  In  sucoeauon  to  Ctbber,  and 
proceeded  to  write  annual  effusions  in  the  royid  henour.  TluU 
he  waa  not  altogather  happy  in  ids  position,  which  was  dis> 
Cfedited  by  the  fierce  altadu  made  on  his  predecessor,  CoDey 
Qbber,  appears  from  *'  A  Pathetic  Apology  for  all  Laureates, 
past,  present  and  to  oome."  Charies  OiurchUl  attacked  him  in 
iT^t,  in  the  tUfd  book  of  The  Cheslt  as  the  heir  of  Didlness  and 
Method.  In  the  same  year  Whitehead  produced  his  most 
ioccfiifu!  woik  in  the  comedy  of  the  Sckooifor  Lovers,  produced 
at  Dmry  Lane  on  tlie  10th  of  Febfuary..  This  success  encouraged 
David  Garride  to  make  Um  his  rcsKler  of  plays.  Whitehead's 
farce.  The  Trip  I0  ScoHand,  was  performed  on  the  6th  of  January 
1770.  He  collected  his  Playt  cmd  Poems  in  1774.  He  had  for 
•ome  time,  ^ter  ha  return  from  the  Continent,  resided  in  the 
boosea  of  his  patrons,  but  from  X769'he  lived  in  London,  where 
he  died  on  the  14th  of  April  1785.  Beside  the  works  already 
mentioned.  Whitehead  wrote  a  btirfesque  poem,  The  Sveepersi 
a  number  of  verse  <enies,  of  trhich  *'  Variety  "  and  "  The  Goat's 
Beard '^  are  food  enmples,  and  much  occasional  and  official 


See  memoirs  by  Ids  friend  William  Maaan,  pcefixed  to  a  eomplete 
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WHm  ROSffBi  VALB  OP,  the  name  of  the  valley  M  the 
Oek,  a  stream  which  joins  the  Thames  from  the  west  at  Abingdon 
in  Berkshire,  England.  The  vale  is  ffat  and  well  wooded,  its 
green  meadows  and  foHage  contrasting  richly  with  the  bald 
summils  of  the  White  Horse  HlHs,  which  flank  it  on  the  south. 
On  the  north  a  Jower  ridge  separates  it  fromtheupper  Thames 
valley;  but  local  usage  sometimes  extends  the  vale  to  cover  all 
the  ground  |)ettfecn  the  Cptteswolds  (on  the  north)  and  the 
White  Horse  WSh.  According  to  the  geographical  definition, 
however,  the  vale  is  from  9  to  s  m.  wide,  and  the  distance  by 
road  from  Abingdon  to  Shrivenham  at  its  head  is  18  m.  Wantage 
is  the  onfy  town  in  the  heart  of  the  vale,  lying  in  a  sheltered 
hoBow  at  the  foot  of  the  hiHs,  along  widch,  moreover,  villages  are 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere  in  the  vale.  Towards  the  west, 
above  Uffington,  the  hiOs  reach  a  culminating  point  of  856  ft. 
m  White  Horse  Hill.  In  its  northern  flank,  just  below  the  summit, 
a  pgantic  figure  of  a  horse  h  cut,  the  turf  being  removed  to  show 
the  white  dialky  soil  beneath.  This  figure  gives  name  to  the  hill, 
the  range  and  the  vale.  It  is  374  ft.  bng  and  of  the  rudest 
ovtUne,  the  neck,  body  and  tail  varying  little  in  width.  Its 
origin  is  unknown.  IVadition  asserted  it  to  be  the  monument  Of 
a  victory  over  the  Danes  by  King  Alfred,  who  was  bom  at 
Wantage;  but  the  site  of  the  battle,  that  of  Ashdown  (871), 
has  been  varioudy  located.  Moreover,  the  fiigure,  with  others  of 
a  similar  character  elsewhere  in  England,  is  considered  to  be 
of  a  far  h^er  antiquity,  dating  even  from  before  the  Roman 
occupation.  Many  andent  remains  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Horse.  On  the  simuiit  of  the  hill  there  b  an  extensive  and  well- 
presnved  circular  camp,  apparently  used  by  the  Komans,  but 
of  earlier  oif^.  It  is  named  Uffington  Castle  from  the  village 
in  the  vale  below.  Within  a  short  distance  are  HardweH  Castle, 
a  square  work,  and,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hiUs  near  Ash- 
down  Park,  a  small  camp  traditionally  called  Alfred's.  A  smooth, 
steep  gully  on  the  north  flank  of  Wute  Horse  HIQ  is  called  the 
Manger,  and  to  the  west  of  it  rises  a  bald  mound  named  Dragon's 
HOI,  the  traditional  scene  of  St  George's  victory  over  the  dragon, 
the  blood  of  which  made  the  ground  bare  of  grass  for  ever.  But 
the  name,  properiy  Pendragon,  is  a  Celtic  form  signifiying  "  chief 
of  kings,"  and  may  point  to  an  early  place  of  burial.  Tb  the  west 
of  White  Horse  Hill  lies  a  cromlech  called  Wa>iand  Smith's  Cave, 
said  to  be  the  home  of  a  smith  who  was  never  seen,  but  Shod  the 
bones  of  travellers  if  diey  were  left  at  the  place  with  payment. 
The  legend  is  elaborated,  and  the  smith  appean  as  a  character, 
hi  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  KenUtvrtk.  The  White  Horse 
itself  has  been  carefully  cleared  of  vegetation  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  process,  known  as  ihe  "  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse," 


was  fevmeriy  made  the  occasion  of  a  festival  Sportsof  all  kinds 
were  held,  and  keen  rivalry  was  maintained,  not  only  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  h>cal  villages,  but  between  local  champions 
and  those  from  distant  parts  of  England.  The  first  of  such 
festivals  known  took  place  in  1755,  and  they  died  out  only 
subsequently  to  1857.  A  grassy  track  represents  the  ancient 
road  or  RUge  Way  along  the  crest  of  the  hSls  continuing  Icknleld 
Street,  from  the  Chiltem  Hills  to  the  north-east,  across  the 
Thames;  and  other  earthworks  in  addition  to  those  near  the 
White  Hone  overtook  the  vale,  such  as  Letcombe  Castle  above 
Wantage.  At  the  foot  ci  tbe  hfUs  not  far  east  of  the  Hone  is 
preserved  the  so-called  Blowing  Stone,  a  mass  of  sandstone 
pierced  with  holes  in  such  a  way  that  when  blown  like  a  trumpet 
a  loud  note  is  produced.  It  is  beliieved  that  in  the  earliest  times 
the  stone  served  the  purpose  of  a  bugle.  Several  of  the  village 
churches  in  the  vale  are  of  interest,  noUbly  the  fine  Eariy 
En^ish  cruciform  building  at  Ufimgton.  The  length  of  the  vale 
Ei  traversed  by  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway, 
between  Didcot  and  Swindon. 
See  Thomas  Hnghes,  The  Somrimg^  ateWhUeBtrse  {it^), 

WUITKIBO.  RICRARB  (1840-  ),  English  author  and 
journalist,  was  bom  ia  London  on  the  97th  of  July  1840,  the  son 
of  a  dvil  servant.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  Wyon,  medallist 
and  seal-engraver,  and  made  his  Journalistic  d6but  by  a  series 
of  papcra  in  the  Evening  Star  in  1866,  printed  scparatdy  in  the 
next  year  as  Afr  Sprouts,  His  Opinions.  He  became  leader* 
writer  and  correspondent  on  the  Morning  Star,  and  wss  subse- 
quently on  the  staff  of  the  Monekester  Gtutrdian,  the  New  Yott 
World,  and  for  many  yean  the  DaSy  Hews,  resigning  from  the 
last-named  paper  in  1899.  His  novel  The  Democracy  (3  vob., 
1876)  was  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Whyte  Thome. 
His  remarkable  story  Tke  IsHani  (r888)  attracted  Httle  attentioii 
until,  years  afterwards,  its  successor.  No,  5  John  Street  (X899), 
made  him  famous;  the  earlier  novel  was  then  republished. 
Later  works  were  Tke  Yellow  Van  (1903),  Rmg  in  tke  New  (1906), 
All  iioonskine  (r907). 

WHRBUnr,  WILUAM  (r83t-r9or),  English  "Universal 
Provider,"  was  born  at  Agbitgg,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  on 
the  29th  of  September  183 1 ,  the  son  of  a  corn-factor.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  drapera  at  Wakefield; 
In  185  r  he  made  his  fint  viat  to  London  to  see  the  Great  Exhibit 
tion,  and  was  so  impressed  with  the  size  and  activity  of  the 
metropolis  that  he  determined  to  settle  there  as  soon  as  his 
apprenticeship  was  over.  A  year  Liter  he  obtained  a  subordinate 
positfdn  in  a  draper's  establishment  In  the  city,  and  after  studying 
the  drapery  trade  in  this  and  other  London  establisbments  for 
ten  yean,  in  1863  himself  opened  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of 
fancy  drapery  in  Westbourne  Grove,  Bayswater. '  His  capital 
amounted  to  about  £700,  which  he  had  saved  from  his  salaries 
and  commissions,  ami  he  at  fint  employed  two  young  i^rls  and 
an  errand  boy.  Friends  in  the  trade  had  assured  him  that 
Westbourne  Grove  was  one  of  the  two  worst  streets  In  London 
for  his  business,  but  Wfaiteley  had  noted  the  number  and  qtallty 
of  the  people  who  passed  the  premises  every  afternoon,  and 
relied  on  his  own  judgment.  Events  justified  his  confidence,  and 
within  a  year  he  was  employing  fifteen  hands.  He  made  a  con> 
sistcnt  practice  of  marking  all  goods  in  plain  figures  and  of 
** dressing"  lus  shop-window  attractively,  both  unusual  fmttnea 
in  the  retail  trading  of  the  time,  and  to  this^  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  satisfied  with  small  profits,  he  largely  attributed 
a  success  in  which  his  own  genius  for  organization  and  energy 
played  a  consfrfcuous  part.  In  1866.  Whiteley  added  general 
drapery  to  his  other  business,  opening  by  degrees  shop  after 
shop  and  department  after  department,  till  he  was  finally 
enabled  to  call  himself  the  "  Universal  Provider,'*  and  boast 
that  there  was  nothing  which  his  stores  could  not  'supply. 
"Whitdey's  was,  in  fact,  the  fint  great  instance  of  a  larg^ 
general  goods  store  in  London,  held  under  one-man'ft  controL 
In  1899  the  business,  of  which  the  profits  then  averaged  over 
£100,000  per  annum,  was  turned  into  a  limited  liability  company, 
UHiiteley  retaining  the  bulk  of  the  shares.  On  the  23rd  of 
January  1907  he  was  shot  dead,  after  an  interview  in  his  pri\'att 
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office,  by  Horace  George  Rayner,  who  claimed  (but,  as  was  proved, 
wroogijr)  to  be  bis  iUegitimate  son  and  who  had  been  refused 
pecuniary  assistance.  Rayner  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  and 
sentenced  to  be  faange4;  but  the  home  secretary  (Mr  Herbert 
Gladstone),  in  response  to  an  agitation  for  his  r^rieve,commnted 
the  sentence  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

WHITSLOCKE.  SIR  JAMES  (1570-1633),  English  judge,  ion 
of  Richard  Whitelocke,  a  London  merchant,  was  b»m  on  the  28th 
of  November  X57a  Educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School, 
London,  and  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  he  became  a  fellow 
of  his  college  and  a  barrister.  He  was  then  engaged  in  managing 
the  estates  belonging  to  St  John's  College,  Eton  College  and 
Westminster  College,  before  he  became  recorder  of  Woodstock 
and  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  in  x6ia  In  1620 
Whitelocke  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  session  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Chester,  and  was  knighted;  in  1624  he  was 
appointed  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench.  He  died  at 
Fawley  Court,  near  Reading,  an  estate  which  he  had  bought  in 
1616,  on  the  32nd  of  June  1632.  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  a 
daughter  of  Edward  Bulstrode  of  Hedgerley  Bulstrode»  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  his  son  was  Bulstrode  Whitetockc. 

Sir  James  was  greatly  mterested  in  antiquarian -studies,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  papers  which  are  printed  in  T.  Heame's  CeUec- 
tion  of  Discoursts  (X77y ;  his  journal,  or  Lib^  famdicus,  was  edited 
by  John  Bruce  and  pablishcd  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1858. 

Whitelocke's  elder  brother,  Eoicumd  Whitelocke  (1^65-1608), 
was  a  soldier  in  France  and  later  a  courtier  in  England.  He  was 
imprisoned  because  he  was  su^)ected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  although  be  was  most  probably  innocent, 
he  remained  for  some  time  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  soldier  John  Whxtelocks  (1757-1833)  was  doubtless  a 
descendant  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1778  and  served  in  Jamaica  and  in  San  Domingo.  In  1805  he 
was  made  a  lieutenant-general  and  inspector-general  of  recruit- 
ing, and  in  1807  he  was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition 
sent  to  recover  Buenos  Aires  from  the  Spaniards.  An  attack  on 
the  dty  was  stubbornly  resisted,  and  tliea  Whitelocke  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  the  opposing  general  by  which  he  aban- 
doned the  undertaking.  This  proceeding  was  regarded  with 
great  disfavour  both  by  the  soldiers  and  others  in  South  America 
and  in  Eng^d,  and  its  author  was  brought  before  ^  court- 
anartial  in  1808.  On  all  the  charge^  except  one  he  was  found 
guilty  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  He  lived  in  retire- 
ment until  his  death  on  the  23rd  of  October  1833. 

WHITELOCKEt  BULSTRODE  (1605-1675),  English  bwyer 
and  parliamentarian,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Whitelocke,  was 
baptized  on  the  19th  of  August  1605,  and  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
matriculated  on  the  8th  of  December  16201  He  left  Oxford, 
without  a  degree,  for  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1626  and  chosen  treasurer  in  1628.  He  was  fond  of  field 
sports  and  of  music,  and  in  1633  he  had  charge  of  the  music  in 
the  great  masque  performed  by  the  inns  of  court  before  the  king 
And  queen.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  elected  for  Stafford  in  the 
parliament  of  1626  and  had  been  appointed  recorder  of  Abingdon 
and  Henley.  In  1640  he  was  chosen  member  for  Great  Marlow 
in  the  Long  Parliament.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings  against  Strafford,  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  management,  and  had  charge  of  articles  XIX.-XXIV.  of  the 
impeachment.  He  drew  up  the  bill  for  making  parliaments 
indissoluble  except  by  their  own  consent,  and  supported  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  and  the  action  taken  in  the  Commons 
against  the  illegal  canons;  on  the  militia  question,  however,  he 
advocated  a  joint  control  by  king  and  parliament. .  On  the  out- 
brc^^k  of  the  Great  Rebellion  he  took  the  side  of  the  parliament, 
using  his  inffuence  in  the  country  as  deputy-lieutexiant  to  prevent 
the  king's  raising  troops  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire. 
He  was  sent  to  the  king  at  Oxford  both  in  1643  and  1644  to 
negotiate  terms,  and  the  secret  communications  with  Charles 
on  the  latter  occasion  were  the  foundation  of  a  charge  of  treason 
brought  against  Whitelocke  and  Denzil  H(^les  iq.v.)  later. 
He  was  again,  one  of  the  commissioners  at  Uxbridge  in  2645.. 


NevertlielesB  he  opposed  the  policy  of  Holies  and  the  p«ace 
party  and  the  proposed  disbanding  of  the  army  in  1647)  aad 
though  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  assembly  o{  divinet) 
repudiated  the  claims  of  divine  authority  put  forward  by  th« 
Presbyterians  for  their  chuich,  and  approved  of  veligious  toler* 
ance.  He  thus  gravitated  more  towards  Cronwdl  and  the 
army  party,  but  he  took  no  part  either  in  the  disputes  between 
the  army  and  the  parliament  or  in  the  trial  of  the  king.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  though  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  government,  he  was  nominated  to  the  council  ol  state 
and  a  commissioner  of  the  new  Great  SeaL  He  urged  Cromwdl 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester  and  again  in  16^9  to  recall  the  royal 
family,  while  in  1653  he  disapproved  of  the  eq>ulsion  of  the  Long 
Parliament  and  was  especially  marked  out  for  at  tack  by  Cromwell 
in  his  ^>eeeh  on  that  occasion.  Later  in  the  autumn,  imd  perhaps 
in  consequence,  Whitelocke  was  despatched  on  a  massioa  to 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  allianoe  and 
assure  the  freedom  of  the  Sound.  On  his  return  he  resumed  his 
ofllce  as  commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioiner  of  the  treasury  with  a  salary  of  £1000,  and  was  returned 
to  the  parliament  of  1654  for  each  of  tli^  four  ooyostituencies  of 
Bedford,  Exeter,  Oxford  and  Buckinghamshire,  electing  to  sit 
for  the  latter  constiluency. 

Whitelocke  was  a  learned  and  a  sound  lawyer.  He  had  hitherto 
shown  himself  not  unfavourable  to  reform,  having  supported 
the  bill  introducing  the  use  of  English  into  legal  proce^ngi, 
having  drafted  a  new  treason  law,  «id  set.on  foot  some-  altera- 
tions in  chancery  procedure.  A  tract  advocating  the  registering 
of  title-deeds  is  attributed  to  him.  But  he  opposed  the  revolu- 
tionary innovations  dictated  by  ignorant  and  popular  preiudices. 
He  defeated  the  strange  bill  which  sought  to  exdude  lawyers 
from  parliament;  and  to  the  sweeping  and  ill-considered  changes 
in  the  court  of  chancery  proposed  by  Cromwell  and  the  council 
he  offered  an  unbending  and  honourable  resistance,  being  dis- 
missed in  consequence,  together  with  his  colleague  Widdris^on, 
on  the  6th  of  June  1655  from  his  coomiissioneiship  of  the  Great 
Seal  (see  Lenthaxx,  Wiluam).  He  still,  however,  remained  on 
good  terms  with  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was  respected;  he  took 
part  in  public  business,  acted  as  Cromwell's  adviser  on  foreign 
affairs,  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Sweden  of  1656,  and,  elected 
again  to  the  parliament  of  the  same  year  as  member  for  Budung- 
hamshire,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  conferred  with 
Cromwell  on  the  subject  of  the  Petition  and  Advice  and  urged 
the  protector  to  assume  the  title  of  king.  In  December  1657  he 
became  a  member  of  the  new  House  of  Lords.  On  Richard 
Cromwell's  accession  he  was  reaippointed  a  commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  had  considerable  influence  during  the  former'a 
short  tenure  of  power.  He  returned  to  his  place  in  the  Long 
Parliament  on  its  recall,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state  on  the  14th  of  May  r659,  and  became  president  io 
August;  and  subsequently,  on  the  fresh  expulsion  oi  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  was  included  in  the  committee  of  safety  which, 
superseded  the  council.  He  again  received  the  Great  Seal  into 
his  keeping  on  the  xst  of  November.  During  the  period  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Restoration  Ke  endeavou»d  to  oppose 
Monk's  schemes,  and  desired  Fleetwood  to  forestall  him  and  make 
terms  with  Charles,  but  in  vain. 

On  the  failure  of  bis  plans  he  retired  to  the  countiy  and  awaited 
events.  Whitelocke's  career,  however,  had  been  marked  by 
moderation  and  good  sense  throughout.  The  necessity  of 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country  somehow  or  other 
had  been  the  chief  motive  of  his  adherence  to  Cromwell  rather, 
than  any  sympathy  for  a  republic  or  a  military  dictatorship, 
and  his  advice  to  Cromwell  to  accept  the  title  of  king  wasdoubt* 
less  tendered  «dth  the  object  of  giving  the  administration  greater 
stability  and  of  protecting  its  adherents  under  the  Statute  of 
Henry  VIL  Nor  had  he  shown  himself  unduly  ambitious  or  self- 
seeking  in  the  pursuit  of  office,  and  he  had  proved  himself  ready 
to  sacrifice  high  place  to  the  claims  of  professional  honour  and 
duty.  These  considerations  were  not  without  wei^t  with  his 
contemporaries  at  the  Restoration.  Accordingly  Whitelocke 
was  not  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  after  the 
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pOB«auli'MliHPi1H»  tie  ting  lid  when  he  WMiflnmdt 
nUimtlabalkiilUiiHDpcnx.  HclivedbtiKtliiitJi  iancliaifi 
MCb3tiBbWi](itiin,c)ymg<aill>e   Sthnfjul 


iwdBtH  th  my 


- , ST  pubC    nl     60  •«        jdd.      — 

MS);  ilimaruit  if  Em^      f  Am  psiid     fi     b*  tf 

Bna  to  Au  /donJ  to  lb  i«4  unit  Xciin  «/  Janij  /.,  wiw  fHiUUieJ 
1709;  jbMji&clwiufHaJiuufC'inl  (1706):  (Toniii  >uf  lie  SfirV 


the  portion  of  Ihe  Appalachian  Moun 

no  New  Huipdiki,  U.&A.,  bctwtri 

id  Uppei  AmmaaaoBK  liven  on  the  Botil 

■      ThsycoTcii 


at  de«p  bjr  riven  ud  11 
■obla  ta  aolliiia  uid  el.giaici  ekviUoo  tbui  *lin>lin*  fa  i 
ApiBlaililui  iTiUnn,  eicqM  fat  Nmth  Cuotink,  Md  ailaltii 
ta  Hannt  Widiii(t<ia,  6^  ft.  ibove  lb*  MB.    ThiReea  Ml._. 
■nnnuu  Iwve  u  devtUao  exteeding  jooo  K.    The  icEDeiy  1*  » 
bcantlfol  ud  vuted  tlut  the  Rgioa  bu  kmg  been  popoUr 
■1  by  nSwaxi,  eke  of  which 


L,  1876  Nq.).  ■  pifiodk*!  piibUed  L/  ilv 
Wnn  lUnS.  •  vOUce  md  the  eeaniy-«u  of  WoicbNter 
fMMr.  New  -ivA,  VS.K,  ibiKK  II  n.  N.  ol  New  York  City 
••  ibe  BnMU  rim,  ibam  nldwiy  between  the  Ifudiini  tner  and 
LJMg  Miad  SovDd.  Pop.  (1S90}  4!o8i  (1900)  7(99,  of  vbon 
rfrv  "O  foRlgn-berD  and  169  were  Hgnio;  (t<|to  ctnsua) 
■6^1].  The  TflBace  is  temd  by  ihe  New  York  Cential  A 
BudHa  Rlnr  nilway.  and  I>  connecled  by  (Jectric  Bnea  with 
Hew  Tort  aty.  and  with  Yonten,  Mount  Vernon,  New  RodwDc, 
ItoiytowB  and  Haiiian)De<l.  White  nalni  it  a  bnulHuL 
iwiJuitfal  (ubuib  itKtcliins  v*er  a  coiwleiable  area  nf  mllin)! 
tTe»<M  hBIa  and  pjctweaqoe  ilretchn  oI  mridiw  lands  fn  the 
nBeyariheBnuandManuonKh  riven.  Nculbe  village  air 
saver,  Kaiicn  and  Rye  lahea.  Among  the  public  buildingl  and 
Ihe  iiatitaliom  here  are  *  fine  PuUk  Library  building,  a  town 
haO,  ai  aimooiy,  the  Westcbater  county  court  bouM  and 
cosBly  fall,  leveial  private  Khools,  the  White  Flaini  Hospital, 
St  Apiei  Hospital,  the  Preibyterian  CoDTilesccBli'  Sanitarium, 
(he  New  York  Onhopantic  Hinpiul,  MuMDon'i  Hygienic  In- 
Mhute  and  Bloomlngdale  Ro^lal  For  Ihe  Insane  (iSit).  In 
While  Plaim  are  Ihe  groonds  of  the  Century  Coonirj  Ooh,  the 
KnoBwood  GoH  and  Counliy  Club  and  (be  Wescbealte  Cmnty 
Fair  AiiDciatJon.  There  are 


When  Ihe  Dntch  fiiM  icltled  Uanbaltan,  Ihe  (mtnl  portion 
rf  what  Is  now  WeMcheiier  county  wai  the  granary  for  part  of 
Ibe  HaMcan  tritw;  it  wai otDcd  IJuanapu  by  the  Indiana.  To 
the  early  traders  here  the  Rgion  waa  known  as  "the  White 
naina  "  fnun  tlie  groves  of  while  baEsam  which  coveied  it.  The 
bM  organjied  settlement  (November  t68j)  waa  by  a  party  of 
Oaaneclfciil  Purfuo,  who  bad  tenled  at  Rye  In  whU  «u  (hem 


diivuted  lerriMty  belwem  New  Yert  and  CooDectkut}  Htey 

movBl  westward  in  a  body  and  took  up  landt  the  titk  to  which 
ry bought litiin (he Indiana.  Tlwbdnol JofaoRkfabdldaimed 
iliat  White  PUins  was  comprised  in  a  tract  eatewlinc  N.  Iiom 
e  Ujunanineck  rivet  granted  to  him  by  the  Dutch  and  coa- 
fLrmtd  by  the  English,  and  [he  controversy  beEween  these  hein 
and  the  KlUers  (rom  Rye  waa  only  settled  in  1711  by  the  grant 
Joseph  Budd  and  liilccn  olher  aclllen  of  a  n^  patent 
uadei  which  Ibe  f  reeholdcn  chcee  Iheit  local  olliccn  and  managed 
their  own  afiairs.  In  1759  Whiti:  Plima  lucceedcd  Wtttchislel 
■a  Ibc  o>unty.«ai  of  H'tstchcits  (ouniy.  In  the  early  summei 
of  1J76  the  Tliird  Provincial  Congress,  having  adjourned  from 
New  YoriL  Cily,  met  here  in  Ihe  old  court  house  on  South  Broad- 
ay — the  tile  is  now  occupied  by  an  armoury  and  is  marked  by 
Riooument  (1910).  From  <hc  steps  o[  this  building  Ihe  Dcdaiiir 
nn  of  Indqiendcnce,  brought  [lom  Philadelphia,  waa  officially 
read  for  the  &ni  lime  in  New  York  on  the  iith  of  July  17;^ 
Here  Congreia  adopted  fonoajly  the  name  "  CIonventioD  of 
Representatives  ol  the  SUile  of  New  York,"  and  from  this  date* 
Ihe  eiislence  ol  New  York  as  a  state.  Alter  the  British  under 
Lord  Howe  had  effected  ■  landing  at  Thiog's  Neck  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  Wa^inglon  withdrew  (October)  all  his  forces  from 
the  Noith  end  of  Manhattan  Island  eaccpt  the  garrison  of  Fotl 
Washington,  and  (jist  October)  concentrated  his  army  tmtx 
While  PUins.  flis  right  rested  on  the  Bronx  river  bete,  and 
there  was  a  amall  force  in  rude  earthworks  on  Challenan's  Hill 
on  the  W.  hank.  Tia>  point  Howe  attacked  (Octobo  iGib), 
his  troops  advancing  in  two  columns  4000  strong,  the  Britilll 
under  Gtaenl  Alexander  Leslie,  the  Hessians  under  CoIoDCl 
Johann  GiMIIitb  RalL  CuamX  Alexander  McDou^,  in  com- 
maad  at  the  American  right  wing,  rcinlorced  the  inx^  on  the 
bill,  maJtini  the  number  of  (be  defenders  about  i6ool  Th* 
attack  Wat  stubbonly  lesisted  Iw  some  time,  af(er  which  the 
Americaot  Rlfoited  in  good  order  acrosa  tbe  river.  The  fiiiliih 
1  iuch  a  severe  loia  (about  ijo)  that  no  aKeinpC 
foJiow  tbc  Americans,  who  carried  (heir  dead  and 
nc  115  in  number,  away  with  Ibcu.  Wuhinglan'a 
forces  rrtiied  three  days  lata  to  North  Caslle  township,  where 
they  occupied  a  stronger  position.  The  old  Miller  House,  which 

'    '    North  While  Flaina,  waa  occupied  at  intervals 

I  as  Us  httdqaanoi  before  the  battle  and  agaia 
of  1 7 78.  In  i779>CaDtiBental force unda  Aaroa 
ioocd  hen  for  Nine  Dwoths,  and  in  t'lSi  {Jisl>) 
White  Plaint  wts  octHiiied  by  ptnt  of  Liucun'ii  and  Rocbuo- 
betn't  FrBDch  force.  'In  tWA  White  Plains  received  •  viUm* 
(halter,  whic^  it  stai  r* 


ibid.,  itSQ. 

WHinUDI,  JAMB  (liM-iSTfi).  loth  Judf*,  m,  oC  Williua 
liitewle.  a  dagynwi  o(  the  CbuKih  t*  Ireknd,  nt  bon  oa 
the  itih  of  Augutt  illa«,  tod  wm  edtKSted  at  Trinity  Collie, 
Dublin,  beios  called  to  the  bUi  bti  In  1830.  He  very  npidty 
afuind  a  laige  pcactice,  nd  after  taking  silk  in  1841  be  gained 
repotation  lor  foiaksic  oraloey  lurpaisinf  that  of  all  hit  COI^ 
lenpofsriFS,  and  ilvalliBs  thai  of  his  moat  famovt  predecenort 
"hnnlury.  He  defended  Danid  O'CotineU  in  the  lUM 
i8<].  and  William  Smith  O'Brien  in  1848;  and  hit 
[jumf^  mi  tn  tbe  Yelvelton  case  in  i36l.  He  wii 
■ember  for  EnnisklDen  hi  iSji,  and  in  iSsq, became 
or  Dublin  University.  In  parliament  he  was  no  less 
successful  at  n  speaker  IhtB  at  ibebat,  indiniSjiwa: 
soHdtDr.gei>eral  for  Iieiand  in  tbe  first  admhiisirai 

'  Derby,  becoming  BttOTne}--gcneral  fn  iSsK,  and  tgain  In 
In  Ibe  tame  year  be  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench;  and  be  died  on  tbe  15th  o(  November 
'  '  WMteside  wit  a  nun  ef  handsome  prexnce,  attmctln 
personality  and  cnhivaled  tastes.  In  1S4S,  after  a  visit  to  Italy, 
ibllshcd  llaty  in  Ue  NintUmili  Cnanry;  and  in  iB;o  he 
coHeeted  and  lepubUsbed  sone  ptpei*  coatiibuted  many  ycwi 
before  to  pcrtodicalt,  nnder  the  title  Barif  Skrkta  tf  EmiMirf 
la  i8u  .WMletid*  mmkd  Romu,  dauchlsr  of 
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WBliam  Nftpler,  and  sister  of  Sir  Joseph  Nailer  (i8a4*t883)v 
lord  chancellor  of  Irelandl 

See  J.  R.  OTlaoagan,  Tke  Irish  Bar  (London,  1879). 

WHITBTHROAT,  a  name  commonly  i^ven  to  two  species  of 
little  birds,  one  of  which,  the  Motacitta  s^via  of  Linnaeus  and 
Sylvia  rufa  or  5.  cinerea  of  recent  authors,  is  regarded  as  the  type, 
not  only  of  the  genus  Sylvia^  but  of  the  sttb*famtly  of  thrushes 
known  as  Syhiinae  (cf.  Warbler).  Very  widely  spread  over 
Great  Britain,  in  some  places  tolerably  common,  and  by  its 
gesticulations  and  song  rather  conspicuous,  it  is  one  of  those  birds 
which  have  gained  a  familiar  nickname,  and  "peggy  whitethroat  '* 
is  the  anthropomorphic  appellation  of  schoolboys  and  milkmaids, 
though  it  shares  "nettle-creeper"  and  other  homdy  names 
with  periiaps  more  than  one  congener,  while  to  the  writers  and 
readers  of  books  it  is  by  way  of  distinction  the  greater  white- 
throat.  The  lesser  whitethroat,  Sj^via  currvca,  is  both  in  habits 
and  plumage  a  much  less  sightly  bird:  the  predominant  reddish 
brown  of  the  upper  surface,  and  especially  the  rufous  edging  of 
the  wing'^eathers,  that  are  so  distinctive  of  its  larger  congener, 
are  wanting,  and  the  whole  plimmge  above  is  of  a  smoky-gi*ey, 
while  the  bird  in  its  movements  is  never  obtrusive,  and  it  rather 
shuns  than  courts  observation.  The  nests  of  each  of  these 
species  are  very  pretty  works  of  art,  firmly  built  of  bents  or  other 
plant-stalks,  and  usually  lined  with  horsehair;  but  the  sides 
and  bottom  are  often  so  finely  woven  as  to  be  like  open  basket- 
Work,  and  the  eggs,  splashed,  spotted  or  streaked  with  ofive- 
brown,  are  frequently  visible  from  beneath  through  the  interstices 
of  the  fabric.  This  style  of  nest-building  seems  to  be  common 
to  all  the  spedes  of  the  genus  Sylvia^  as  now  restricted,  and  in 
many  districts  has  obtained  for  the  builders  the  name  of  **  hay- 
jack/*  quite  without  reference  to  the  kind  of  bird  which  puts 
the  nests  together,  and  thus  is  also  applied  to  the  blackcap, 
S.  airicapitta,  and  the  gardea-warbler — this  last  being  merely  a 
book-name-:-5.  salkaria  (S.  kortensis  of  some  writers).  The 
former  of  these  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  sweetest  songsters 
of  Great  Britain.  The  name  blackcap  is  applicable  only  to  the 
cock  bird,  who  further  differs  from  his  brown-capped  mate  by 
the  purity  of  his  ashy-grey  upper  plumage;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  marked  sexual  difference  in  ai^)eara&ce,  he  takes  on  himaclf 
a  considerable  share  of  the  duties  of  incubation.  All  these  four 
birds,  as  a  rule,  leave  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  summer  to 
winter  in  the  south.  Two  other  spedes,  one  certainly  belonging 
to  the  same  genus,  S.  arpkea,  and  the  other,  5.  nisoria,  a  some- 
what aberrant  form,  have  occurred  two  or  three  times  in  Great 
Britain.  The  curious  Dartford  warbldr  of  English  writers, 
Sylvia  undaSa,  is  on  many  accounts  a  very  interesting  bird,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  few  of  its  famUy  that  winter  in  England — a  fact 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  known  to  be  migratory  in  most 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Its  distribution  in  England  is 
▼ery  local,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  counties.'-  It  is 
8  pretty  little  daric-coloured  bird,  which  here  and  there  may  be 
seen  on  furze-grown  ^  heaths  from  Kent  to  Cornwall.  For  a 
spedes  with  wings  so  feebly  formed  it  has  a  wide  range,  inhabiting 
neariy  all  the  oountries  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  from 
F&lestine  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  thence  along  the  west 
coast  of  Europe  to  the  English  Qiaunel;  but  everywhere  else 
ft  seems  to  be  very  local.  ^ 

f-  This  may  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  noticing  the  small 
group  of  warblers  belonging  to  the  well-marked  ^us  Hypolais, 
which,,  though  in  general  appearance  and  certain  habits  resembling 
the  Pkyllosccpi  (cf.  [willowl  w  RBN).  would  seem  usually  to  have  little 
to  do  with  those  birds,  and  to  be  rather  allied  to  the  Syhtinae. 
They  have  a  remarkably  loud  song,  and  in  consequence  are  highly 
valued  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  two  as^^tes  at  least  spend 
the  summer*  One  of  them,  H.  icterinoy  has  occurred  more  than  once 
in  the  British  Islands,  and  their  absence  as  regular  visitors  is  to  be 
r^retted.  Among  the  minor  characteristics  of  this  little  group  is  one 
aflorded  by  their  ec^s,  which  are  of  a  deeper  or  paler  brownish  pink, 
spotted  With  purpUsh  black.  Their  neata  are  beautiful  structures, 
combining  warmth  with  li^htnesa  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  fully 
appreciated  by  any  description.  (A.  N.) 

WH1TF|BU1»  JOHN  CLARKE  (1770-1836),  Eng^h  organist 
mod  composer,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  on  the  istb  of  December 
j**"^  — *•  '^•"^ted  at  Oxfoard  under  Dr  Philip  Baya,  la  1789 


he  was  appointed  organist  of^he  patMt  dnmh  at  LtitOofr^ 
Four  years  later  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  pi  Cambridge,' 
and  in  1 795  he  was  chosen  ocganist  ai  Armai^  cathedral,  whence 
he  removed  in  the  same  year  to  Dublin,  with  the  appofatments 
of  organist  and  master  of  the  children  at  St  Patrick's  cathedral 
and  Christchurdi.  Driven  from  Irehmd  by  the  rebdlton  of  1 798,' 
he  accepted  the  post  of  organist  at  Trinity  and  St  John's  Colleges, 
Cambridge,  and  about  the  same  time  assumed  the  suniame  o£ 
WhUficId,  in  addition  to  that  of  Clarke,  by  which  he  had  been 
previously  known.  He  took  thedegree  of  Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge 
in  1799,  and  in  1810  proceeded  to  the  same  grade  at  Oxford, 
In  1820  he  was  elected  organist  and  master  ol  the  choristen 
at  Hereford  cathedral;  and  on  the  death  of  Dr  Halg  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  music  at  Cambridge.  Three  yeaxa  after- 
wards he  resigned  these  appointments  in  consequence  of  at 
attack  of  paialysis,  ^  He  died  at  Hereford,,  on  the  a  and  of 
February  1836. 

Whitfield's  oompoMtsons  were  very  numerous.  Among  the  best 
of  them  are  four  volumes  of  anthems,  published  in  1605.  He  also 
composed  a  great  number  of  songs,  one  of  which — "  Bird  of  the 
Wilaemeas,*'  written  to  some  i^'ell-known  verses  by  James  Hogg,  the 
"  Ettrick  Shepherd  " — attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity.  But  the 
great  work  of  his  life  was  the  publication,  in  a  popular  and  eminently 
useful  form,  of  the  oratorios  of  Handel,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
present  to  the  public  with  a  a>mpletc  pianofoste  aeooospaoiiBcat. 


WHITGIFT,  JOHN  {c.  1550-1604),  Engli^  archbishop,  was  the 
ddest  son  of  Henry  Wfaitgift,  merchant  of  Great  Grimsby, 
lincolnshire,  where  he  was  botn,  acoording  to  one  account  in 
X5J3>  hut  according  to  a  calculation  founded  on  a  statement  of 
his  own  in  1530.  At  an  early  age  hia  education  was  entmstcd 
to  his  unde,  Robert  Whitgift,  abbot  of  the  neighbouring  monas- 
tery of  WeUow,  by  whose  advice  he  waa  afterwards  sent  to  St 
Anthony's  school,  London.  In  1549  he  matricuhited  at  Queens' 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  May  1550  he  migrated  to  Fesdiroke 
Hall,  where  he  had  the  martyr  John  Bradford  for  a  tittor«  In 
May  155s  he  became  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse.-  Having  taken 
orders  in  1 560,  he  became  in  the  same  year  fh^tphln  to.  Ricfaaid 
Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  collated  him  to  the  rectoiy  of  Tevcnham* 
Cambridgeshire.  In  1565  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  his  lectures  gave  sodi 
satisfaction  to  the  authorities  that  on  the  5th  of  July  1566  they 
consideiably  augmented  his  stipend.  The  following  year  he  ivas 
appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity,  and  also  became  master 
fiist  of  Pembroke  Hall  and  then  of  Trinity.  He.  bad  a  priicfpal 
share  in  compiling  the  statutes  of  the  university,  which  passed  the 
great  seal  on  the  asth  of  September  1570,  and  in  Novembw 
following  he  was  chosen  vice-chancellor.  MacauJay's  descriptimi 
of  Whitgift  as  "  a  narrow,  mean,  tyrannical  priest,  who  gained 
power  by  servility  and  aduUilion,"  is  tinged  with  rhetorical 
exaggeration;  but  undoubtedly  Whitgift 's  extreme  Hig^  Churdi 
notions  led  him  to  treat  the  Puritans  with  exceptional  intolcTo 
ante.  In  a  pulpit  controversy  with  Thomas  Cartwright,  r^ard- 
ingthe  constitutions  and  customs  of  the  Church  cf  FnglnTvf,  he 
showed  himself  Cartwright's  inferior  in  oratorical  effectiveness, 
but  the  balance  was  redressed  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
authority.  Whitgift,  with  other  heads  of  the  nnivernty.  deprived 
Cartwright  in  1570  of  his  professorship,  and  in  September  1571 
exercised  his  prerogative  as  master  of  Trinity  to  deprive  him  of 
his  fellowship.  In  June  of  the  same  year  Whitgift  was. nominated 
dean  of  Lincoln.  In  the  following  year  he  published  An  Answert 
to  a  Certain  Libel  intituled  an  Adnumition  ta  Ike  ParUoment, 
which  led  to  further  controversy  between  the  two  divines.  On 
the  34th  <^  March  1577,  Whitgift  was  appointed  bishop  dL 
Worcester,  and  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Hcnxy  Sidney  in  Irdand 
(1577)  he  acted  as  vice-president  of  Wales.  In  August  1583 
he  was  apf)ointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  thus  was 
largely  instrumental  in  givmg  its  special  complexion  to  the  church 
of  the  Reformation.  Although  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  remonstrating  against  the  alienation  of  church  pn>> 
perty,  Whitgift  always  retained  her  special  confidence.  In  bis 
policy  against  the  Puritans,  and  in  his  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  subscription  test,  he  thoroughly  carried  out  the  queen*s 
policy  of  religious  uniformity.  ^  He  drew  up  articles  aimed  at 
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MtBoonlbnning  mintfttn,  iad  obtained  UKsetsed  powt  for  4iifl 
Court  of  Higb  ConuDission.  In  1 586  he  bficamc  n  privy  coundUiM-. 
His  Miion  CAve  rise  to  the  Marpcdate  tract*,  in  which  the  bishops 
and  clergy  were  bitterly  attacked.  Through  Whitgift's  vigilance 
the  printers  of  the  tracts  were,  however,  discovered  and  puiUsbed ; 
and  in  order  more  effectually  to  check  the  pttblication  ol  such 
Opinions  he  got  a  law  passed  in  1593  making  Puritanism  an 
offence  against  the  statute  law.  In  the  controversy  between 
Walter  Travers  and  Richard  Hooker  he  interposed  by  prohibiting 
the  preaching  of  the  former;  and  he  moreover  presfoited  Hooker 
with  the  rectory  of  Bosoombe  in  Wiltshire,  in  order  to  aSoid  him 
more  leisure  to  complete  YusBuUsiaslkal  Polity,  a  work  which, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  represent  either  Whit^t's  theological 
or  his  ecclesiastical  slandpoinL  In  1595  he,  in  conjoncUon  with 
the  bishop  of  London  and  other  prelates,  drew  up  the  Calvinistic 
instnimeBt  known  as  the  Lambeth  Articles,  which  were  not 
accepted  by  the  church.  Whitgift  attended  Elizabeth  on  her 
deathbed,  and  crowned  James  t.  He  was  present  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  in  January  1604,  and  died  at  Lambeth  on  the 
S9ih  of  the  following  February. .  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Croydon,  and  his  monument  there  with  his  recumbent  effigy 
was  in  great  part  destroyed  in  the  fire  by  which  the  church  was 
burnt  down  in  1867. 
Whitgia  is  described  by  bis  biographer.  Sir  G.  Paole.  as  of "  middle 


stature,  strong  and  well  shaped,  of  a  ^rave  countenance  and  brawn 

black  hair  and  ey< 
He  was  noted  for  his  hospitanty.  and  was  somewhat  ostentatious  in 


complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes,  his  beard  neither  long  nor  thick." 


his  habits,  sometimes  visiting  Canterbury  and  other  towns  attended 
by  a  netinuc  of  9fiO  horsemen.  He  left  several  unpublished  works, 
which  are  included  among  the  MSS.  Anffwe.  Many  of  his  letters, 
articles,  injunctions,  &c.  are  calendared  in  the  published  volumes  of 
the  "  ^tate  Paper  "  series  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  His  CoUeeUd 
Works,  edited  for  the  Parker  Society  by  John  Ayre  (3  vols..Cambrid«e, 
1851-1653).  include,  besides  the  cootroversial  tracts  already  allnoed 
to.  two  sermons  puhl»hed  during  his  lifetime,  a  selection  from  his 
letters  to  Cecil  and  others,  and  some  portions  of  his  unpublished  MSS. 
A  Lif»  of  Whitgift  by  Sir  G.  Paule  appeared  in  161 2,  snd  ed.  1640. 
ft  wasembodiedby  JohnStTypetnhisLt/^«itii4cff  of  H^((r(]|  (1718), 
There  is  alsoa  life  m  C.  Wordsworth's  EceUsiastkoi  Biagrmpiy  (1810). 
W.  F.  Hook's  Archbiskops  of  Cankrbury  (1875).  and  vol.  i.  of  Whit- 
gift's  ColkcUd  ^Y^rks.  See  auo  C.H.  Cooper's  Aihenae  Caniahrigiaues, 

WHITHORH,  a  royal  burgh  of  Wigtownshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  11x8.  It  b  situated  near  the  southern'  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Machers,  fsi  m.  S.  of  WigtoiMti  by  railway. 
The  town  consists  of  one  long  street  running  north  and  south, 
in  which  the  town-hall  is  situated.  It  is  famous  for  its  associa- 
tions with  St  Ninian  or  Ringan,  the  first  Christian  missionaxy 
to  Scotland.  He  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Whithorn,  a  small  pro^ 
montory  about  3I  m.  to  the  S.E.  where  be  built  (397)  a  church 
of  stone  and  lime,  whidx,  put  of  contrast  with  the  dark  mud  and 
wattle  huts  of  the  natives,  was  called  Candida  Casa,  the  White 
House  (Anglo-Saxon,  Hunt  (frn,  Whitheme  or  Whithorn).  This 
he  dedicated  to  his  onaster  St  Martin  of  Tours.  Ninian  died 
probably  in  43  a  and  was  buried  in  the  church.  A  hundred  years 
later  the  Magnum  Monasterium,  or  monastery  of  Rosnat,  was 
founded  at  Whithorn,  and  became  a  noted  home  of  leaning 
and,  in  the  8tb  century,  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Galloway. 
It  was  succeeded  in  the  i3th  century  by  St  Ninian's  Priory,  buUt 
for  Premonstratexxsian  monks  by  Fergus  "  Ring  "  of  Galloway, 
of  which  only  the  diancel  (used  as  the  parish  diurch  till  1822) 
with  a  richly  decorated  late  N<Mnman  doorway,  and  fragments 
of  the  lady  chapd,  vaults,  cellars,  buttresses  and  tombs  remain. 
The  priory  church  was  the  cathedral  church,  of  the  see  till  the 
Reformation,  when  it  fell  into  gradual  decay.  In  Roman  times 
Whithorn  belonged  to  the  Novantae,  and  William  Camden,  the 
antiquary,  identified  it  with  the  Leuk<^Mbia  of  Ptolemy.  It 
WAS  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Robert  Bruce. 

WHIIIKfl,  a  dty  of  Lake  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  10  m.  S.£.  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  (1890)  1408;  (1900)  3983  (x597  foreign-bom);  (19x0}  6587. 
It  is  served  by  the  B«dtimore  ft  Ohio,  the  Lake  Shore  k  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Pennsylvmda,  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern 
and  (for  freight  only)  the  Elgin,  JoDet  k  Easteni,  the 
Chicago  Terminal  Transfer,  and  the  Indiana  Harbour  Belt  rail- 
wtj%i  and  is  connected  with  Chicago  and  with  the  surrounding 


towns  by  an  electric  line.  The  dty  haa  a  Carnegie  libraiy  and 
a  public  park.  Manual  training,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
grades,  is  a  feature  of  th? .public  school  ^stem.  Wfaitii^  adjoins 
the  cities  of  Haramond  and  East  Chicago^  and  is  practically  a 
part  of  industrial  Chicago,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a 
state  line.  It  is  a  shipping  point;  the  Standard  CXI  C^ompany 
ha^  a  lajcge  zefineiy  here,  and  among  its  manufactures  are 
asphaltum  for  street  paving,  linoleum  and  men's  garments. 
Whiting  was  first  settled  about  X870,  was  inmrporated  as  a  town 
in  1895,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  X903. 

WHITINO  (fiadus  merliMiUf),  a  fish  of  the  fanuly  Cadidae, 
which  is  abuiidant  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  and  all 
rouiul  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands;  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  species  of  the  genus  by  having  .from  33  to  35  rays  in 
the  first  axial  fin,  and  by  lacking  the  barbel  on  the  chLi. '  The 
snout  is  kmg,  and  the  upper  jaw  longer  than  the  lower.  A  black 
spot  at  the  root  of  the  pectoral  fin  is  also  very  characteristic  of 
this  species,  and  but  rarely  absent.  The  whiting  is  oiie  of  the 
most  valuahle  food  fishes  of  northern  Europe,  and  is  caught 
throughout  the  year  by  hot^  and  line  and  by  the  trawl  It 
is  in  better  condititm  at  the  beginning  of  winter  than  after  the 
spawning  season,  which  falls  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March.  Its  usual  size  is  from  i  to  i|  lb,  bul  it,  may  attain  ttf 
twice  that  weight. 

WHITLOW,  a  name  applied  loosely  to  any  inflammation 
involving  the  pulp  of  the  finger,  attended  by  swelling  and 
throbbing  pain.  In  the  simplest  form,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in 
sickly  duUbrcn,  the  inflammation  results  in  a  whitish  vesicle  of 
the  skin,  containing  watery  or  bloody  fhiid.  In  all  such  cases, 
where  the  deeper  structures  are  not  implicated,  no  radical  local 
treatment  is  xieeded,  although  the  illness  is  an  indication  for 
constitutional  treatment.  The  inflammation  is  not  usually 
spoken  of  as  whitlow  unless  it  involves  the  deeper  structures 
of  the  last  joint  of  the  finger,  in  which  case  it  is  associated  with 
intense  pain.  As  the  result  of  a  scratch  or  prick  of  the  finger 
septic  germs  enter  the skinand give  rise toan  acute  iixflammation, 
with  throbbing  and  bursting  pain.  If  the  germs  do  not  q)read 
from  that  spot,  they  set  up  an  acute  localized  attack  of  erysipelas 
which  xnay  end  in  a  Superficial  absceas*  More  often,  howwcr, 
they  make  their  way  to  the  periosteum  of  the  last  bone  of  the 
finder,  and  involve  St  in  a  devastatfaig  inflammation  which  may 
end  in  death  (necrosis)  of  that  bone.  Sometimes  the  ^nns  find 
their  way  into  the  tendon-sheath,  and,  spreading  into  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  cause  a  deep  abscess  with,  perhaps,  sloughing  of 
the  tendon,  and  leaving  a  permanently  stiffened  fiiiger.  In  some 
cases  amputation  of  the  finger  is  eventually  .called  for.  Whitlow 
is  cspedaAly  apt  to  occur  in  people  who  are  out  of  health,  as  in 
them  the  micnMvgaiiismsof  the  disease  meet  with  leas  resistance. 
So  soon,  thereConre,  as  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  is  over,  tonic 
trettkroent,  with  ^uinxneand iron,  iaaeeded.  The  local  treatment 
of  whitlow  demuidb  a  free  indsimi  into  the  area  in  which  the 
gains  are  Hndexgobig  coUivation,  and  the  sooner  that  this 
is  done  the  better.  It  is  wron^  to  wait  for  an  abscess  to  be 
formed.  A  prompt  indsioii  may  actually  prevent  the  formation 
of  absoen,  and  the  easing  of  the  tension  of  the  inflamed  tissue  by 
the  incision  gives  immediate  relief.  Perhaps,  even  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  a  bead  or  two  of  pus  may  find  exit,  but 
whether  there  is  abscess  or  not,  the  depths  ci  the  wound 
should  be  swabbed  out  with  some  strong  carbolic  or  mercuric 
lotion  in  order  to  destroy  the  germs.  The  hand  should  thai 
be  placed  upon  a  qilint  with  antiseptic  fomentationa  around 
the  finger.  It  should,  moreover,  be  kept  well  raised,  or  worn 
in  a  sling.  (E.O.*) 

WHmiAII.  MARCUS  (X80S-1847),  American  missionaxy 
and  pioneer,  was  bom  at  Rush^oUe,  New  York,  on  the  4th  of 
September  iSos.  He  studied  medicine  at  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts, and  practised  in  Canada  and  in  Wheeler,  Steuben  county, 
New  York.  In  1834  he  was  accepted  by  the  Axnerican  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  for  missioiuuy  work  am<»g 
the  American  Indians,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Oregon  territory, 
then  under  the  joint  occupation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Hesctout  early  ia  183^,  but  netumed  almost  ixnmediatelv 
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was  first  awakened  in  184^  and  he  at  once  devoted  himself 
with  enthu»asm  to  this  at  that  time  little^xi^ored  field  of 
philological  labour.  After  a  brief  course  at  Yale  with  Professor 
Edward  Elbr^flge  Salisbury  (]8t4-i9oi),  then  the  only  trained 
Orientalist  in  the  United  States,  Whitney  went  to  Germany  (1850) 
and  studied  for  three  years  at  Beriin,  under  Weber,  Bopp  and 
Lepsius,  and  at  TQbingen  (two  summer  semesters)  under  Roth, 
returning  to  the  United  States  in  T853.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale,  and  in  1869  also 
of  comparative  philology.  He  also  gave  instruction  in  French 
and  Oernian  in  the  college  until  1867,  and  in  the  Shefiiekl 
scientific  school  until  1886.  An  urgent  call  to  a  pfofessorahip  at 
Harvard  was  declined  in  1869.  The  importance  o#  his  contribv- 
tions  to  science  was  eat-ly  and  widely  recognised.  He  was 
elected  to  membership  in  numerous  learned  societies  In  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  received  many  honorary  degrees,  the  most 
notable  testimonial  to  his  fame  being  his  election  on  the  sxst  of 
May  i88r,  as  foreign  knight  of  the  Prussian  order  pour  U 
nUrUe  for  science  and  arts  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Carlyle.  In  1870  he  received  from  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences  the  first  Bopp  prise  for  the  most  important  contribu> 
Uon  to  Sanskrit  phflology  during  the  preeedihg  three  years^^is 
edition  of  the  TditHHya-Prdii^dikya  {Journal  of  ike  Amtricmt 
Oriental  Society,  voL  ix.).  He  died  at  New  Haven,  Coimecticut, 
bn  the  7tb  of  June  r894. 

As  a  philologist  Whitney  is  noted  especially  for  his  work  in 
Sandirit,  which  placed  him  among  the  first  scholars  of  his  time. 
Re  edited  (1855-1856),  with  Professor  Roth,  the  Atkarta-Vedo" 
Sanhild;  published  (1862)  with  a  translation  and  notes  the 
Atharva-Veda'Prdliidkkya',  made  important  contributions  to 
the  great  Petersburg  lexicon;  issued  an  index  vertrarom  to  the 
published  text  of  the  AtkanorVeda  (Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  x88i);  made  a  tmnslatioti  of  the  Alhana'Veda, 
books  i.-xix.,  with  a  critical  commentary,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  puMish  (edited  by  lAnman,  1905);  and  published  a  large 
number  of  spetial  articles  upon  various  points  of  Sanskrit 
philology.  His  most  notable  achievement  in  this  field,  hgrwever^ 
is  his  Sanskrit  Grammar  (1879),  a  work  which,  as  Professor 
Delbrilck  has  said,  not  only  is  "  the  best  text-book  of  Sanskrit 
which  we  possess,"  but  also  places  iU  author,  fts  a  scientific 
grammarian,  on  the  same  level  with  sudi  writers  as  Madvig 
and  Kriiger.  To  the  general  public  Whitney  is  best  known 
through  his  popular  works  on  the  science  pf  language  and  his 
labours  as  a  lexicogrApfaer.  The  former  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
widely  read  of  all  English  books  on  the  subject,  and  have  merited 
their  popularity  through  the  soundness  of  the  views  which  they 
present  and  the  lucidity  of  their  style.'  His  most  important 
service  to  lexicography  was  his  guidance,  as  editor-in-chief,  of 
the  work  on  Tke  Century  Dictionary  (1889-1891).  Apart  from 
(lie  permanent  value  of  his  contributions  to  philology,  Wliitaey 
is  notable  for  the  great  and  stimulating  influence  which  he 
exerted  throughout  his  life  upon  the  development  of  Am^can 
scholarship. 

The  chronological  bibliography  of  Whitney's  writbigs  appended  to 
vol.  xix.  (fint  halO  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society t 
iMued  in  May  18^7,  ooatains  ^  numbers.  Of  tbeae  the  mon  im- 
portant, in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  are:  Translalion  of 
]he  SUryasiddh&nta,  a  Textbook  of  Hindu  Astronomy  (Jour.  Am. 
Orieniat  Soc.,  vol.  vf..  1860);  Lanjptage  omd  tke  Study  of  Language 
(1867);  A  Compendious  German  Grammar  (1869);  Oriental  and 
lanmtittic  Studies  (1873:  aecood  etrics,  187^);  Tke  Life  and  Growtk 
of  Languate  (1875):  Essentials  of  Bnfltsh  Grammar  O877);  A 
Compendious  German  and  English  Dictumary  (1877);  A  Praettetd 
French  Grammar  (1886);  ifox  Mittler  and  the  Setence  i^Lantuag/e 
ti89B>.  (a£.S.) 

WRITBTABUB;  a  watering-place  hi  the  St  Augostine'k  p«rlia;> 
meotary  division  of  Kent,  Enj^and,  on  the  nortli  coast  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Swale,  6  m.'N.N.W.  of  Canterbury,  on  the  South 
Sastem  &  Chatham  railway.    Pktp.  of  urban  dfatrict(i9oi),  7086. 

*  They  are  particuI^Vy  important  in  that  they  oounteraoted  the 

Gpubr  and  iatcilesttnglv  written  books  of  Max  MQller:  for  instance, 
Oiler,  lake  Renan  and  WShelm  von  HumboldttFegarded  Unguaf;e  as 
an  innate  faculty  and  Whitney  considered  it  the  product  of  experience 
and  outward  circumstance.  See  Whitney's  article  Pkilciogy  in  the 
pment  edition  of  the  Bneydopaedia  Brilanniea, 


The  branch  railway  connecting  Whitstabte  with  Canterhtny 
was  one  of  the  earliest  In  En^and^  opened  in  xBja  The 
church  of  AU  Saints  (Decorated  and  Perpendicular)  possesses 
some  old  brasses;  It  was  restored  in  1875.  Whitstable  has  been 
famous  for  its  oyster  beds  from  time  immemoriaL  The  fisheries 
were  held  by  the  Incorporated  Company  of  Dredgers  (incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1793),  the  affairs  being 
administered  by  a  foreman,  deputy  foreman  and  jury  of  twelve; 
but  in  1896  an  Act  of  Parliament  transferred  the  management  of 
the  fishery  to  a  company.  The  less  extensive  Seasalter  and  Ham 
oyster  fishery  adjoins.  There  is  also  a  considerable  coasting  trade 
in  coal  in  conjunction  with  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  raUway 
company,  who  ate  the  ownos  of  the  hari>our,  which  accom- 
modates vessds  of  about  400  tons  alongside  the  quay.  The 
urban  district  consists  of  parts  of  the  old  parishes  of  Whitstable 
and  Seasaker,  In  modem  times  the  manor  was  held  by  Wynne 
Ellis  (1790-1875),  who  left  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  to 
the  nation. 

Tankerton,  adjoining  Whitstable  to  the  N.E.,  is  a  newly 
established  seaside  resort. 

WHITSUNDAY,  or  Pentecost  (Lat.  Pentccoste,  Ci.  veorriKOOT^ 
sc.  iitiifMi,  Fr.  Pentecdle,  Ger.  Pfingsten,  fr.  O.H.  Qtr.  fimfckusliny, 
one  of  the  principal  feasts  of  the  Christian  Church,  celebrated 
on  the  fiftieth  {remfiooarli)  day  after  Easter  to  commemorate 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  disciples.  The  day  became 
one  of  the  three  baptismal  seasons,  and  the  name  Whitsunday 
is  now  generally  attributed  to  the  white  garments  formerly  worn 
by  the  candidates  for  baptism  on  this  feast,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominica  in  albis.  The  festival  is  the  third  in  importance  of  the 
great  feasts  of  the  Church  and  the  last  of  the  annuaj  cycle 
commemorating  the  Lord.  It  is  connected  with  the  Jewish 
Pentecost  iq.v.),  not  only  in  the  historical  date  of  its  origin  (see 
Acts  vii.),  but  in  idea;  the  Jewish  festival  is  one  of  thanks  for 
the  first-fruits  of  the  earth,  the  Christian  for  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Spirit.  In  the  early  Church  the  name  of  Pentecost  was  given 
to  the  whole  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Whitsunday,  which 
were  celebrated  as  a  period  of  rejoicing  (Tertullian,  De  iddatr. 
c.  13,  De  hapt,  19,  De  cor.  milit.  3,  Apost.  Canons,  c.  37,  Canons  oj 
Anliocky  30).  In  the  narrower  sense,  as  the  designation  of 
the  fiftieth  day  of  this  period,  the  word  Pentecost  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Elvira  (305),  which 
denounces  as  an  heretical  abuse  the  tendency  to  celebrate  the 
40th  day  (Ascension)  Instead  of  the  50th,  and  adds:  "juxta 
auctoritatem  scripturarum  cuncti  diem  Pentecostis  celebremus." 
There  is  plentiful  evidence  that  the  festival  was  regarded  very 
early  as  one  of  the  great  feasts;  Gregory  Nazianxen  {Oral.  xliv. 
De  Pentec.)  calls  it  the  "  day  of  the  Spirit."  (^p^a  roD  Tlwdtitaros), 
and  in  385  the  Peregrinatio  Silviae  (see  Duchesne,  OrigineSt 
App.)  describes  its  elaborate  celebration  at  Jerusalem.  The  code 
of  Theodosius  (xv.  5,  De  spectaculis)  forbade  theatrical  perform- 
ances and  the  games  of  the  circus  during  the  feast.  The  custom 
of  hallowing  the  days  immediately  surrounding  the  festival  Is 
comparativdy  Uite.  Thus,  among  others,  the  synod  of  Mainz  in 
813  ordered  the  celebration  of  an  octave  similar  to  that  at 
Easter.  The  custom  of  celebrating  the  vi^  by  fasting  had 
already  been  introduced.  The  duration  of  the  festival  was, 
however,  ultimately  fixed  at  three  days.  In  the  Church  of 
England  this  is  still  the  rule  (there  are  special  collects,  gospeh 
and  epistles  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  wedc);  in 
the  Lutheran  chtirches  two  days  only  are  observed. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Whitsun  services  were  marked  by  many 
curious  cuatomSb  Among  these  described  by  Durandus  {RalionaU 
dh.  o§*  vL  107)  are  the  letting  down  <tf  a  dove  from  the  tool  into 
the  church,  the  dropping  of  ImUs  of  fire,  ro6e>leaves  and  the  like. 
Whitsun  is  one  of  the  Sodttisb  tiuarter-dnyn,  and  tlioiigh  4he 
Church  feistival  is  movable,  ihe  legal  date  was  fixed  lor  the  xslh 
of  May  by  an  act  of  I  fr^^  Whitmooday,  wfakh,  with  the  Sunday 
itself,  Iras  the  occasion  for  the  greatfast  of  all  the  medievaJ  church 
ales,  was  made  an  English  Bank  H<^'day  by  an  act  passed  on  the 
35th  of  May  1871. 

See  Duchesne,  Origines  du  eidte  Ckr^ien  (l889>>  W.  Smith  and 
Cheethara.  Die.  of  Christian  ifnii^sfMi  (1874-1880);  Herxog-Hauck^ 
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SUaUmtjUtpddie  (1904),  xy<  394.  i^v..  '*  PfinsNcn.**  For  tlic 
many  •upentitioni  and  obtervanoM  of  the  day  aee  P.  H.  Ditch' 
field.  (M  Ent^isk  Customs  (iSm);  Brand.  Antiquitks  •/  (?/«< 
Bnlain  (HaxlUt't  edit..  19QS):  B«  Ptcart*  CMmotties  ^  tMlumes 
fditieMSM  de  tons  Us  peuptes  (1723). 

WHITTIBR,  iOHH  GREEiniBAF  (1807-1892),  America's 
"  Qaaker  poet "  of  freedom,  faith  aod  the  sentiment  of  the 
oommoa  people,  was  bora  in  a  Merrimack  Valley  farmhouse, 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  on  the  17th  of  December  1807.  The 
dipe&iiig  was  built  in  the  I7tb  ceatory  by  his  ancestor,  the  sturdy 
imiiugiaat,  Thomas  Whittier,  notable  through  hit  efforts  to 
secure  toleration  for  the  disdi^es  of  Geofg6Foxin  New  England. 
Thomas's  son  Joseph  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  and  bore  his 
•hare  of  obloquy.  Succcsiive  generations  obeyed  the  monitions 
of  the  Inner  light.  The  poet  was  bom  in  the  faith,  and  adhered 
to  its  Uberalfaed  tenets,  iu  garb  and  speech,  throughout  his 
lifetime.  His  father,  John,  was  a  fanner  of  limited  means  but 
Independent  spirit.  His  mother,  Abigail  Hussey,  whom  the  poet 
stroni^y  resembled,  was  of  0ood  stock.  The  Rev.  Stephen 
Bachiler,  an  Oiford  man  and  a  Churchman,  who  became  a 
Nonconformist  and  emigrated  to  Boston  in  1633,  was  one  of  her 
forebcsn  and  ako  an  ancestor  of  Danid  Webster.  The  poet  and 
the  statesman  showed  their  kmship  by  the  '^  dark,  deep-set  and 
lustTons  eyes  "  that  impressed  one  who  met  either  of  these 
uneommon  men.  The  former's  name  of  Grecnlcaf  is  tbou^t 
to  be  derived  from  the  Frsach  Feuillevert,  and  to  be  of  Huguenot 
origin;  and  there  was  Huguenot  blood  as  well  In  Thomas 
Whittier,  the  settler.  The  poet  thus  fairiy  Inherited  hJs  con- 
•denoe,  religious  exaltation  and  spirit  of  protcsL  AH  the 
WUttiers  wert  men  of  stature  and  bodily  strength,  J<rfin  Green- 
leaf  being  almost  the  first  exception,  a  kd  of  delicate  mould, 
Bcarcdy  adapted  for  the  labour  required  of  a  Yankee  farmer 
and  his  household.  He  bore  a  fair  proportk>n  of  It,  but  through- 
out his  life  was  frequently  brought  to  a  halt  by  pain  and  physical 
debility.  In  youth  he  was  described  as  **  a  handsome  young  man, 
taO,  d^ghty  and  very  erect,  bashfitl,  but  never  awkward.**  Hfo 
ritynesB  was  extreme,  though  covered  hy  a  grove  and  quiet 
exterior,  which  could  not  hide  his  love  of  fun  and  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  fo  age  he  retained  most  of  these  characteristics, 
fefined  by  a  serene  expression  of  peace  after  contest.  His  eyes 
never  lost  thdr  glow,  and  were  said  by  a  woman  to  be  those  of 
one  "  who  had  kept  innocency  all  his  days." 

WUttwr's  early  edncatmn  was  restricted  to  what  he  could  gain 
fkom  the  primitive  *'  district  school  **  -of  the  neighbourhood. 
EBs  call  as  a  poet  came  when  a  teacher  lent  to  him  the  poems  of 
Burns.  He  was  then  about  fifteen,  and  his  taste  for  writing. 
bred  thus  far  upon  the  quaint  JourruAs  cfPrietids,  the  Bible  and 
The  PUgrin^s  Frognss,  was  at  onee  stimulated.  There  was 
fittle  art  or  inspiration  hi  his  boyish  verse,  but  in  his  nineteenth 
year  an  older  nster  thought  a  specimen  of  it  good  enough  for 
submission  to  the  P^ee  Fnss,  a  weekly  paper  which  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  the  future  emancipatlMkist,  had  started  in  the 
town  of  Newbmryport.  This  initiated  Wbfttier's  literary  career. 
The  poem  was  printed  with  a  eulogy,  and  the  editor  sought  out 
Us  young  contributor:  their  alliance  began,  and  continued  until 
the  triumph  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  thirty-seven  years  hter. 
Garrison  overcame  the  elder  Whittier's  desire  for  the  full  services 
of  his  son,  and  gained  permission  for  the  latter  to  attend  the 
Haverhill  academy.  To  meet  expenses  the  youth  worked  in 
various  ways,  even  making  slippers  by  hand  in  after-hours; 
but  wten  he  came  of  age  his  text-book  days  were  ended.  Mean- 
while be  had  written  creditable  student  verse,  and  contributed 
both  prose  and  rhyme  to  uewspapcis,  thus  gaining  friends  and 
obtaldng  a  decided  if  provincial  reputation.  He  soon  essayed 
joomsfism,  fbst  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  service  of  a 
publisher  of  two  Boston  newspapers,  the  BtanufaOmer,  an  organ 
of  tbe  Clay  protectionists,  and  the  Pkilanlknpist^dtvoieA  to 
hutnaae  reform.  Whittier  edited  tbe  former,  having  a  bent  for 
politics,  but  wrote  for  the  latter  also.  His  father's  Isst  illness 
recalled  him  to  the  homestead,  where  both  farm  and  fanoly 
became  his  pious  charge.  Money  had  to  be  earned,  and  he  now 
secured  an  editorial  post  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  he 


sustained  until  forced  by  iD-health,  early  in  his '  twenty-fifth 
Srear.  to  re-seek  the  Haverhill  farm.  There  he  remained  iron 
1832  to  1836,  when  the  property  was  sold,  aod  the  Whittien 
removed  to  Amesbury  in  order  to  be  near  their  meeting-house 
and  to  enable  the  poet  to  be  in  touch  with  affairs.  The  new 
home  became,  as  it  proved,  that  ol  hia  whole  after-life;  a  dwelling 
then  bought  and  in  time  remodelled  was  the  pott's  residence 
for  fifty-six  years,  and  from  it,  after  his  death  cm  the  7th  ol 
September  1892,  his  remains  were  borne  to  the  Amcabuiy 
gravej-ard. 

While  in  Hartford  Whittier  issued  in  prose  aod  verse  his  first 
book,  Upends  of  New  England  (1831),  and  edited  the  writings  of 
the  poet  John  Gardiner  C.  Brainard.  Thencefonh-ard  he  was 
constantly  printing  verse,  but  of  the  hundred  or  more  pieces 
composed  before  his  settlement  at  Amesbury  less  than  fifty  are 
retained  in  his  final  collection.  Of  these  none  has  more  signific- 
ance than  the  poem  to  Garrison,  which  appeared  in  1831,  and 
was  read  (December  1833}  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  that 
formed  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  To  that  convention,  with 
one-third  of  its  membership  composed  of  Friends.  Whittier  waf 
a  delegate,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  that  drafted 
the  famous  Dedantion  of  Sentimenta  Although  a  Quaker, 
he  had  a  polemical  spirit;  men  seeing  Whittier  only  in  his  saintly 
age  knew  little  of  tlw  fire  wherewith,  setting  aside  ambition  and 
even  love,  he  maintained  his  warfare  against  the  "  national 
crime,"  employing  action,  argument  and  lyric  scorn.  A  future 
was  open  for  him  among  the  ^otectionists,  who  formed  the  Whig 
party,  and  doubtless  soon  would  have  carried  him  to  the  United 
States  Congress.  As  it  was,  he  got  no  farther  than  the  legiiJature 
of  his  own  state  (x835-t836),  elected  by  his  neighbours  in  aa 
anti-shivery  town.  But  if  Garrison,  Phillips  and  Simmer  and 
Mrs  Stowe  were  to  be  the  rhapsodists  of  the  long  emandpatioa 
struggle,  Whittier  was  its  foreordabed  poet-seer.  In  1833  he 
had  issued  at  his  own  cost  a  pamphlet, "  Justice  and  Expediency," 
that  provoked  vehement  discussion  North  and  South.  Later 
he  shared  with  the  agitators  their  experience  of  lawlessness, 
mob-violence  and  political  odium.  Hia  sister  Blzabeth,  who 
became  his  life  Gonqwmon,  and  whose  vene  is  preserved  with  his 
own,  was  president  of  the  Woman^s  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 
Amesbury.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  collection  of  Whittier't 
lyrics  was  the  Poems  vriUen  during  the  Progress  ^  Ike  AbolUiom 
Question  ta  4ke  Unikd  Slaia,  issued  by  a  friend  in  1837.  Bvt 
Mogg  Mtfom  (1836)  was  his  first  book,  a  crude  attempt  to  apply 
the  manner  Of  Scott's  romantic  cantos  to  a  native  theme.  Among 
his  other  lyrical  volumes,  of  dates  earlier  than  the  CivH  War,  were 
Lays  oj  wy  Borne  (i&as),  Voices  of  Preedom  (1846),  Songs  ef 
Labor  (1850),  The  Ckaffl  of  the  Hermits  (1853),  The  Panorama 
(1856),  Home  Ballads  (i860).  The  titles  of  In  War  Time  (1863) 
and  National  Lyrics  (1865)  rigbtty  designate  the  patriotic  rather 
than  Tyrtaean  contents  of  these  books.  The  poet  was  closely 
affiliated  with  the  Adaniie  Monthly  from  the  fooodatum  of 
that  dasstc  magazine  in  1857.  His  repute  became  luitional  with 
the  welcome  awarded  to  Smno-Bonnd  in  t866,  and  brought 
a  correqwnding  material  reward.  Of  his  later  books  of  verse 
may  be  mentioned  The  Teni  on  the  Beach  (1867),  The  Penn* 
fytvanm  Pttgrim  (1872),  The  Vision  of  Echard  (1878),  The  King's 
Missive  (1881)*  At  Sundown,  his  last  poems  (i8go).  As  early  as 
1849  an  illustrated  collection  of  his  poems  appeared,  and  his 
PoOical  Werhs  was  issued  in  London  in  1850.  Daring  the 
ensuing  forty  years  no  less  than  ten  successive  collections  of  his 
poems  appeared.  Meanwhile  he  did  much  editing  and  compiling, 
and  produced,  among  other  woriu  in  prose,  The  Stranger  in 
Lowell  (184s)  •  Supernaimralism  in  New  En^nd  (1847),  Leaeet 
from  Margftret  Smiih*s  Journal  (1840),  a  pleasing  treatment  in 
ok!-styIe  Eng^  of  an  early  Colonial  theme.  Wlien  he  died, 
in  1892,  in  New  Hampshire,  among  the  hills  be  loved  and 
sang  so  well,  he  had  been  an  active  writer  for  over  sixty  yean, 
leaving  more  than  that  number  of  publications  that  bore  Ids  name 
as  author  or  editor.  His  body  was  brought  to  Amesbury  for 
interment;  the  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  open  air,  and 
conducted  after  the  simple  rites  of  the  Friends,  in  the  presence 
of  a  Urge  ooncoune,  certain  of  whom  '*  spake  at  they  were 
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moved  "  in  tribute  to  tiie  bud.  Tbe  Amesbury  bouse  bas  been 
Acquired  by  the  *'  Wfaittier  Home  Assocuttion/'  m  ibat  tbe 
building  and  grounds  are  guarded  as  be  left  them,  and  form  a 
sbrine  to  whicb  there  is  a  constant  pilgrimage.  The  Haverhili 
homestead,  memorized  in  SnawhBoundt  is  also  held  by  trustees 
"  to  preserve  the  natural  futures  of  the  landscape,"  and  to  keep 
tbe  buildings  and  fumitttxe  somewhat  as  they  were  in  their 
jDunstrel's  boyhood. 

It  would  be  Unjust  to  consider  Whittier's  genius  from  an  academic 
point  of  view.  British  lovers  of  poetry — except  John  Bright  and 
others  of  like  faith  or  spirit — have  been  sbw  to  comprehend  his  dis- 
tinctive rank.  As  a  poet  he  was  essentially  a  balladist.  with  the  faults 
of  his  qualities;  and  his  ballads,  in  their  freedom,  naivet^,  even  in 
their  undue  length,  are  among  the  few  modem  examples  of  unso- 
phbtkated  verse.  He  returned  again  and  again  to  their  production, 
seklom  labouring  on  sonnets  and  lyrics  of  the  Victorian  moukl.  Hb 
car  for  melody  was  inferior  to  his  sense  of  time,  but  that  his  over- 
facility  and  structural  defects  were  due  less  to  lack  of  taste  than  to 
early  nabit.  Georgian  models,  disaasociarion  from  tbe  schools,  is  indi- 
cated by  his  work  as  a  writer  of  prose.  In  Marionl  Smith's  J0umal 
an  artistic,  though  suppositive*  Colonial  style  is  well  maintained. 
Whittier  became  very  sensible  of  his  shortcomings^  and  when  at 
leisure  to  devote  himself  to  his  art  he  greatly  bettered  it,  giving  much 
of  his  later  verse  all  the  polish  that  it  required.  In  extended  com- 
posttk>n,  as  when  he  followed  Longfdtours  TaUs  0/  a  Wayside  Inn 
with  his  own  Tent  on  Ike  Beach,  he  often  failed  to  rival  his  grsoefiu 
brother  poet.  In  American  balladry  he  was  pfe-eminent;  such 
pieces  as  "  The  Swan  Song  of  Parson  Avery."  "  Marguerite,"  "  Bar- 
clay of  Ury,"  "  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride,"  **  In  the '  Old  South,'  "  hold 
their  place  in  literature.  It  is  necessary  above  all  to  consider  the 
relation  of  a  people's  years  of  growth  and  ferment  to  the  soi^  which 
represents  them;  for  m  the  strains  of  Whittier.  more  than  in  those 
of  any  other  19th-century  lyrist,  the  saying  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun 
as  to  the  ballads  and  laws  of  a  nation  nnos  a  historic  illustration. 
He  was  the  national  bard  of  justice,  humanity  and  reform,  whose 
Voke  went  up  as  a  trumpet  until  the  victory  was  won.  lu  lapses 
resembled  those  of  Mrs  Browniog,  who  was  of  his  own  breed  in  her 
fervour  and  exaltation.  To  the  last  it  was  uncertain  whether  a  poem 
by  Whittier  would  "  turn  out  a  sang,"  or  "  perhaps  turn  out  a 
sermon  ";  if  the  latter,  it  had  deep  sincerity  and  %ras  as  dose  to  his 
soul  as  the  other.  He  began  as  a  liberator,  but  various  causes  em- 
ployed his  pen;  his  heart  was  with  the  people,  and  he  was  under- 
•tandcd  of  them :  he  loved  a  worker,  and  the  ^mgs  of  Labor  convey 
the  zest  ci  the  artisan  and  pioneer.  From  1833  to  X863  no  occasion 
escaped  him  for  inspiring  the  assailants  of  riavery.orchantingpaeans 
of  their  martyrdom  or  tnumph.  No  crusade  ever  had  a  truer  laureate 
than  the  author  of  "  The  Virginia  Slave  Mother,"  "  The  Pastoral 
Letter  "^-onc  of  his  stinging  ballads  against  a  time-serviiu^  Church — 
••  A  Sabbath  Scene,"  and  '^  The  Slaves  of  Martinique."  ^  Randolph 
of  Roanoke  "  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  most  devated  of 
memorial  tributes.  "  Icfaabod"  and  "The  Lost  Occasion,"  both 
evoked  by  the  attitude  of  Webster,  are  Roman  in  their  condemnation 
and  "  wild  with  all  regret." 

The  green  rusticity  of  Whittier's  farm  and  village  life  imparted 
a  bucolic  charm  to  such  lyrics  as  **  In  School  Days,"  **  The  Bare- 
foot Boy,"  "  Tdling  the  Bees,"  "  Maud  Mulkr,"  and  '*  My  School- 
mate." His  kiylUc  masterpiece  is  the  sustained  transcript  of  winter 
scenery  and  home-life,  Snow-Bound,  which  has  had  no  equjJ  except 
Longfellow's  *^  Evangeline "  in  American  favour,  but,  in  fact, 
nothing  of  its  class  since  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night  "  can  justly 
be  compared  with  it.  Along  with  the  Quaker  poet  s  honung  sense 
and  passion  for  liberty  of  bwy  and  soul7  religion  and  patriotism  are 
the  dominant  notes  of  his  song.  His  conception  of  a  citizen's 
prerogative  and  duty,  as  set  forth  in  "The  Eve  01  Election," certainly 
Is  not  that  of  one  whose  legend  is  "  our  country,  right  or  wrong. 
Faith,  hope  and  boundless  charity  pervade  the  V  Questions  of  Life. 


poems. 

cannot  do  without  Cod,  and  of  Him  we  are  sure.*'  The  inward  voice 
was  his  inspiration,  aiKl  of  all  American  poets  he  was  the  one  whose 
song  was  most  like  a  prayer.  A  knightly  celibate,  his  stainless  life, 
bis  ardour,  caused  him  to  be  termed  a  Yankee  Galahad:  a  pure 
and  simple  heart  was  laid  bare  to  those  who  loved  him  in  My 
PSalm,"  "  My  Triumph  "  and  "  An  Autograph."  The  spiritual 
habit  abated  no  whit  of  his  inborn  sagadty,  and  it  is  said  that  ia 
his  later  years  political  leaders  found  no  shrewder  sage  with  whom  to 
take  counset  When  the  question  of  primacy  among  American  poets 
was  canvassed  by  a  group  of  the  puolic  men  of  Lincoln's  time,  the 
vote  was  for  Whittier;  he  was  at  least  one  whom  they  understood, 
and  who  expressed  thdr  feeling  and  oonvictioos.  Parkman  called 
htm  "  the  poet  of  New  Er^land,"  but  as  the  North  and  West  then 
were  charged  with  the  spunt  of  the  New  En^nd  states,  the  two 
verdicts  were  much  the  same.  The  fact  remains  that  no  other  poet 
has  sounded  more  native  notes,  or  covered  so  much  of  the  American 
legendary,  and  that  Whittier's  name,  among  the  patriotic,  clean  and 
trut;  was  one  with  which  to  conjure.   He  was  vsvcrad  by  the  people 


cleaving  to  their  altars  and  thcv  firss,  ana  his  btrtbdays' 
calendared  as  festivals,  00  which  greetings  were  sent  to  him  by 
young  and  old. 

In  his  age  the  poet  revised  his  works,  dasrifying  them  for  a 
definitive,  edition,  in  seven  volumes,  published  at  Boston,  t888. 
Their  metrical  portion,  annotated  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  can  be 
found  in  the  one-volume  "Cambrk^  Editbn,"  (Boston,  1894). 
Whittier's  Life  and  Letters,  prepared  oy  his  kinsman  and  literary 
executor,  Samuel  T  Fickard,  also  appeared  in  180a. 

See  also  G.  R.  Carpenter,  Jahm  weenleaf  WkUUer  (Boston,  1903) 
in  the  "American  Men  of  Letters"  series  :alife  (1907)  by  Bliss  F^rry; 
and  B.  Wendell,  SteUig^  (New  York.  1393,  pp^  I49-«>|>,  (E.C.S.) 

WHimMOHAH,  CHARLES  (1767-1840),  Esglisk  printer, 
was  bom  on  the  z6ih  of  June  1767,  at  Caiodon  or  Calledon, 
Warwickshire,  the  too  of  a  fanner,  and  was  apprentioed  to  a 
Coventry  printer  and  bookadler.  In  1789  he  set  q>  a  smaU 
printing  press  in  a  ganet  off  Fleet  Street,  London,  with  a  loan 
obtained  from  the  typefonnding  firm  of  William  Caakn,  and  by 
1797  his  business  had  so  increased  that  he  was  enabled  to  movt 
into  larger  premises.  An  edition  of  Cxray 'a  Poemst  printed  by  him 
in  1799,  secuied  him  the  patronage  of  all  the  leading  publobera. 
Whittingham  inaugiuated  the  idea  of  printing  cheap,  handy 
editions  of  standard  authoia,  and,  on  the  bookadling  trade 
threatening  not  to  sell  his  productions,  took  g  nxJtai  at  a  coffee 
house  and  sold  them  by  auai<»  himself.  In  1809  he  started  a 
paper-pulp  factory  at  Chiswick,  near  London,  and  in  181 1 
founded  the  Chiswick  Press.  From  .1810  to  1815  he  devoted 
his  chief  attention  to  illustrated  books,  and  is  credited  with  having 
becsi  tbe  first  to  use  pR>pet  overlays  in  printing  woodcuts,  as  he 
wss  the  first  to  print  a  fine,  or  "  Indian  Paper  "  edition.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  use  a  steam-engine  in  a  pulp  mill,  but  his 
presses  he  preferred  to  have  in^tjod  by  haiiid.  He  died  at 
Chiswick  on  the  5th  of  January  1840. 

His  nephew,  Cha&ues  Wbtitikohaic  (1795-1876),  who  from 
1834  to  1838  had  been  in  partnership  with  Us  uode,  in  1838 
assumed  control  of  the  btiuness.  He  already  had  printing  worits 
at  Took's  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  and  had  printed 
various  notable  books,  spedally  devoting  himsdf  to  the  intro- 
duction of  omameptal  initial  letters,  and  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  the  printed  page.  The  imprint  of  the  Chiswick  press 
was  now  placed  on  the  prodoctioos  of  the  Took's  Court  as  well 
as.  of  the  Chiswick  works,  and  in  185a  the  whole  business  was 
removed  to  London.  Under  the  management  of  the  younger 
Whittingham  the  Chiswick  Press  achieved  a  coosiderabk 
rq>utati<»).    He  died  on  the  sxst  of  A^  1876. 

WHrmNOHAM,  WILLIAM  (c.  i534-iS7g)>  English  scholar, 
who  bdonged  to  a  Lancashire  family,  was  bom  at  Chester. 
Educated  at  Brasenose  (College,  Oxford,  he  became  a  feUow  of 
All  Souls'  (Allege  and  a  senior  student  of  Christ  Church,  snd 
later  he  visited  several  universities  in  France  and  Germany. 
A  strong  Protestant,  he  returned  to  England  in  1553,  but  soon 
found  it  expedient  to  travd  again  to  France.  In  1554  he  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  band  of  En^sh  Protestant  exiles  who 
were  assembled  at  Frankfort-on-tbe-Main,  and  in  the  contro- 
versies  which  took  place  between  them  concerning  the  form  of 
service  to  be  adopted,  Whittingham  *  strongly  supported  the 
Calvinistic  views  propounded  by  John  Knox.  These  (pinions, 
however,  did  not  prevail,  and  soon  the  Scottish  reformer  and  his 
follower  were  found  at  Geneva;  in  1559  Whittingham  succeeded 
Knox  as  minister  of  the  English  congregation  in  that  dty,  and 
here  he  did  his  most  noteworthy  work,  that  of  mating  an  F-"g^f>h 
translation  of  the  Bible.  He  was  probably  responsible  for  the 
English  translation  of  the  New  Testament  which  appeared  in 
1557,  and  he  had  certainly  a  large  share  in  the  transition  of  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  which  is  called  the  Cenetam 
or  Breeches  Bible.  This  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1560  and 
enjoyed  a  remarkable  popularity  (see  Bxblx,  Emgusb).  He 
also  made  a  metrical  translation  of  some  of  the  Psalms.  Having 
returned  to  England  in  1560,  Whittingham  went  to  France  in 
the  train  of  Francis  Russell,  and  earl  of  Bedford,  and  a  little 
later  he  acted  as  minister  of  the  English  garrison  at  Havre, 
being  in  this  place  during  its  riege  by  the  French  in  1563.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  made  dean  of  Durham.  He  attended  well 
to  tbe  duties  of  his  office,  but  his  liking  for  puritan  customs  made 
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ctrtfin  pidata  and  oUmn  look  upon  him  widi  suspicion,  and 
»  1576  tf  IS77  a  cammisBkui  was  appointed  to  iaqnire  into  Us 
conduct.  This  had  no  zesidt,  and  another  conunissioD  was 
tppoittted  in  1S78»  oo*  chaife  against  Whittuigham  being  that 
be  had  not  been  dvly  ordained.  The  case  iras  still  under  oaB« 
sidetation  when  the  dean  died  on  the  loth  of  June  1579. 

WSrrnilOTOll,  BICHAHO  (d.   un)*  mayor  of  London, 

described  himself  as  son  oi  William  and  Joan  <Dagdale»  if  mi- 

otficM  Ang^kammf  vi  740).    This  enables  him  to  be  identified 

ts  the  third  son  of  Sir  WUliam  Whiiiington  of  Pauntley  in 

Gloacestccshirc,  a  knight  of  good  family,  who  married  after 

IJ5S  Joan,  daughter  of  William  ManseU  and  widow  of  Thomas 

Berkeley  of  Cubberiey.    Consequently  Richard  was  a  vety 

foung  man  when  he  is  mentioned  in  1379  as  sdMcixbing  five 

sisrks  to  a  city  loaik    He  was  a  mercer  by  trade,  and  clearly 

entexcd  on  his  commercial  career  under  favourable  drcumstanccs. 

He  married  Ahoe,  daughter  of  Sir  Ivo  Fitzvaryn,  a  Dooet  knight 

of  consideiahfe  property.    Whittington  sat  in  the  common 

council  as  a  representative  of  Coleman  Stzeet  Ward,  was  elected 

aUeiman  of  Broad  Street  in  March  1393*  and  served  as  sheriff 

a  i393-r394.    When  A«lam  Bamme,  the  mayor,  died  in  June 

X397i  Whittington  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  succeed  him, 

sad  in  October  was  elected  mayor  lor  the  ensuing  year.    He  had 

acquired  great  wealth  and  much  commercial  importance,  and 

was  mayor  of  the  staple  at  Losidon  and  Calais.    He  snade 

frequent  large  loans  both  to  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  and  accord* 

iag  to  the  legend,  when  he  gave  a  banquet  to  the  latter  king  and 

his  c|ueen  in  1421,  completed  the  entertainment  by  burning 

bonds  for  £60,000^  which  he  had  taken  up  and  lUscharged. 

Hemy  V.  employed  him  to  superintend  the  expenditure  of 

money  on  completing  Westminster  Abbey.    But  except  as  a 

London  commercial  magnate  Whittington  took  no  great  part  in 

public  affairs.    He  was  mayor  for  a  third  term  in  1406-1407, 

and  for  a  fourth  in  1419-14^0.    He  died  in  liarch  1423.    His 

wife  had  predeceased  him  leaving  no  children,  and  Whittmgton 

bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  vast  fortune  to  charitable  and  public 

puipoaes.    In  his  lifetime  he  had  joined  in  procunng  Lcadenhall 

for  the  city,  and  had  borne  nearly  all  the  cost  of  building  the 

Greyfriars  Libraiy.    In  his  last  year  as  mayor  he  had  been 

shocked  by  the  foul  state  of  Newgate  prison,  and  one  of  the  first 

works  undertaken  by  his  executors  was  its  rebuilding.    His 

executotB,  chief  of  whom  wss  John  Carpenter,  the  famous  town 

clerk,  also  contributed  to  the  cost  of  glairing  and  paving  the  new 

Goiklhail,  and  paid  half  the  expense  of  building  the  library  there; 

they  repaired  St  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and  provided  bosses  for 

waur  at  Billingsgate  and  Cripplegate.  But  the  chief  of  Whitting- 

ton's  foundations  was  his  college  at  St  Michael,  Paternoster 

church,  and  the  adjoining  hospital    The  college  was  dissolved 

at  the  Reformation,  but  the  hospital  or  almshouses  are  still 

maintained  by  the  Mercers'  Company  at  Highgate.  Whittington 

Iniried  at  St  Michael's  church.    Stow  reUtes  that  his  tomb 

IS  ^>oiled  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI..  but  that  under  Mary 

the  parishioners  were  oompelled  to  restore  it  {SMney,  i.  243). 

Wtuttington  had  a  house  near  St  Michael's  church;  it  is  doubtful 

wlM(ther  he  had  any  connexion  with  the  so-called  Whittington 

Palace  in  Hart  Street,  Mark  Lane.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  was 

ever  knighted:  Stow  does  not  call  him  Sir  Richard.    Much  of 

Whitttngton's  fame  was  probably  due  to  the  magnificence  of  his 

charities.    But  a  writer  of  the  next  generation  bean  witness  to 

lus  commercial  success  in  A  Libeil  of  Engftsk  Potky  by  styling 

him  "the  sunne  of  marchaundy.  that  lodestarre  ind  chief  Krhosen 

flower." 

"  Pen  and  paper  may  not  me  sulEce 
Him  to  oescribe,  so  h^h  he  was  of  price." 

The  Richard  Whittington  of  history  is  thus  very  different  from 
the  Dick  Whittington  of  popular  l^nd.  which  makes  him  a 
poor  orphan  emph>yed  as  a  scullion  by  the  rich  merchant.  Sir 
Hugh  Fitzwarren,  who  ventures  the  cat,  his  only  possession, 
on  one  of  his  master's  ships.  Distressed  by  ilMreatment  he 
runs  away,  but  turns  back  when  he  heats  from  Hdbway  the 
prophetic  peal  of  Bow  bells.  He  returns  to  find  that  his  vciyture 
has  brought  him  a  fortune,  marries  his  master's  diiigfatrr,  and 
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whose  love  for 

him  to  notice  m  ^  m 

ThefiistitleK»ori*f^,^,_^  ^ 

of  a  pUy,  now  Im,  llTk^^ ^ ,J  J 

kU  tarn  kyrik.  Hi  9^  ^Z^'  CJI    ; 

makes  one  of  the  dt^iTT/' 

n.A^fy.aihMieio.hei.^vrj'j::;::'^ '-- 

"  they  did  moie  trtoSw  uL^r^^    '^    ' 
Whittington,"  psohaMy  mZ^Z 
mentioned  by  Beaumont  aM  rJ^  ^  f"/  ^ 
of  Ike  Burning  PettU.    The  w^/f*  um    ^' 
When  a  Uttle  bter  Robert  tVw>^    .-»-^^-. 
supposed  portrait  of  Whitthigto.  w^^  ^  ^Z 
he  had  in  deference  to  thTp^iZT^l 
copiesinthefirstsuteaiemymc  TX.'^V  '/  '     , 
to«ylamthestonriispossiWy«d«.i,^l^^C^_,.//';  '' 
which  were  empbyed  in  the  Nonh  iJi  i«^  ^  ,^  , 
ocAol  (purchase).    But  Thomas  Kaigkley  uwm  Z  .1  /  " 
Persian,  Danish  and  Italian  kJ^A^uTuC!^  Z'Z       '  * 
the  13th  century.  The  assertion  thai  a  carvMl  '*'•'-• 

existed  on  Newgate  gaol  before  the  pcai  fist  » 
assumption. 

BtBLlOGaArttV.-7-The  most  important  wrly  Mmpm^»%*,.  yi 
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fPalnii  RoUs,  Henry  Vi..  u.  214-217.    &murl  Wimo^,ur.  Z 
faat.  but  accepted  the  legend  in  The  Medd  Uercktmt  pf  tlu  u^ 

'S'b^J^'i  pSojne  "sefufrrferenctt  will  be  found  in  J.  H.  V,'.,^, 

he  Ittu^f 
UK.; 


WHITTIHOTOM,  an  urban  district  in  the  nortb-castem 
parhamentary  division  of  Derbyshire,  England.  10  m.  S.  Ijy  £, 
of  Sheffield  and  3  m.  N.  of  Chesterfield,  on  the  Midland  railway! 
Pop.  (loor)  0416.  The  parish  church  of  St  Bartholomew  wss 
restored  after  its  destruamn  by  fire,  excepting  the  tower  and 
spice,  in  180S-  Samuel  Pegge,  the  antiquary  (1704-1706),  was 
vicar  of  Whitilngton  and  Heath  for  many  years,  and  was  buried 
here.  Stone  bottles  and  coarse  earthenware  aie  manufactured 
in  the  town,  where  there  are  aJso  large  ironworks,  collieries  and 
brickworks.  A  small  stone  cottage,  known  as  Revolution  House, 
was  the  meeting-place  of  John  Darcy,  the  xsi  eari  of  Daiiby, 
and  the  4th  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  there  concerted  the  plans 
by  which,  in  1688,  the  Uliig  party  brought  about  the  fall  of 
James  IL  and  the  succession  of  William  IIL  It  was  then  a 
hostelry,  known  as  the  **  Cock  and  Pynot  ";  pynot  being  the 
k>cal  name  for  a  magpie. 

WHITTLBSEA  (or  Whittlesey),  WILUAM  (d.  1374),  arch- 
bbhop  of  Canterbury,  was  probably  bom  in  the  Cambridgeshire 
vilUge  of  Whittlesey.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  owing 
prinnpaUy  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  nephew  of  Simon  IsUp, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  received  numerous  ecdeaiastical 
preferments;  he  held  prebends  at  Lichfield,  Chichester  and 
Lincoln,  and  livings  at  Ivychurch.  Croydon  and  Cliffe.  Later  he 
was  appointed  vicar-general,  and  then  dean  of  the  court  of  arches 
by  Isiip.  In  1360  he  became  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  two  years 
later  bishop  of  Worcester.  In  1368  Whittlesea  was  elected 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  succession  to  Simon  Langham,  but 
his  term  of  office  was  >rtty  uneveotfuL  a  circumstance  due  pactly, 
but  not  wholly,  to  his  feeble  health.  He  died  at  Lambeth  en  the 
5lh  or  6th  of  June  1374. 

WHITTLBBY,  a  market  town  in  the  Wisbech  parUamenlaty 
division  of  Cambridgeshire.  England,  5}  m.  B.  of  Peterborough* 
between  that  city  and  March,  <m  the  Great  Eastern  railwa3^ 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  3909.  Il  lies  on  a  gentle  eminence 
in  the  flat  fen  countiy.  and  the  fine  Perpendicular  lower  and  spiff 
of  the  church  of  St  Mary  are  a  landmark  from  far.  A  little  to 
the  nMlh  is  the  peat  artificial  cut  carrying  the  waicr^  <»' 
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liver  Ncne;  and  the  ndgbbooiliood  is  intcnected  wiUi  many 
other  iiavtgsble"<lniiii.'*  Tothetoatb-mstisthetxactkiMnni 
u  Whittlesey  Mere,  6  m.  distaiit  from  the  tofwn,  in  Himtincdao- 
ihice.  It  was  a  lake  until  modem  times,  when  it  was  indiided  in 
a  scheme  of  drainage.  The  90<alkd  Whittlesey  Wash,  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  the  town,  is  among  several  tracts  in  the  fens 
which  are  percmiiaUy  flooded.  St  Mary's  church  is  prindpaUy 
Perpendicnlar,  but  has  Norman  and  Deooratcd  portions;  the 
dnirch  of  St  Andrew  as  also  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  The 
t0wn  has  manufactures  of  bricks  and  tiles,  and  a  oonaiderable 
agricultural  trade. 

WHITWOBTH,  SIB  JOtEPB.  Bart  (1803-1887),  EngMsh 
engineer,  was  bom  at  Stockport,  near  Manchester,  on  the  sxst 
of  December  1803.  On  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  placed  with  an  nnde  who  was  a.  cotum-qnnner,  with  the  view 
of  becoming  a  partner  in  the  buriness;  but  his  mirhatiifal  tastes 
were  not  satisfied  with  tins  occupation,  and  in  about  four  years 
he  gave  it  up.  He  then  spent  some  time  with  various  madiiwr 
manufacturers  in  the  nej^bourhood  of  Manchester,  and  in 
1825  moved  to  London,  where  he  gained  more  experience  in 
machine  shops,  hiclodmg  those  of  Henry  Maodslay.  In  1833 
he  returned  to  Manchester  and  started  in  boaness  as  a  tool- 
maker.  In  1840  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Assoda.- 
tion  at  Glasgow,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  preparation  and  vahie 
of  tree  planet,  descrttsii^  the  method  which  he  had  sottessfully 
used  for  making  them  v^atn  at  Maudslay's,  and  which  depended 
on  the  principle  that  if  any  two  of  three  surfaces  exactly  fit  each 
other,  idl  three  must  be  true  planes.  The  accuracy  of  workmaa- 
sfasp  thus  indicated  was  far  ahead  of  what  was  contemplated 
at  the  time  as  possible  in  mechanical  engineering,  but  Whitworth 
not  only  proved  that  it  could  be  attained  in  practice,  but  also 
showed  how  it  could  be  measured.  He  found  that  if  two  true 
planes  were  arraoiged  parallel  to  each  other,  an  exceedingly  small 
motion  towards  or  from  each  other  was  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  an  object  placed  between  them  was  held  firmly  or 
aUowed.to  drop,  and  by  mounting  one  of  the  planes  on  a  screwed 
shaft  provided  with  a  comparatively  large  wheel  bearing  a  scale 
on  its  periphery,  he  was  able  to  obtain  a  very  exact  measurement 
of  the  amount,  however  minute,  by  wluch  the  distance  between 
the  i^anes  was  altered,  by  observing  thnra^  what  angubu- 
distance  the  wheel  had  been  turned.  In  1841,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Institution  of  CivH  Engineers,  he  urged  the  netcssity 
for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  screw  threads  in  place 
of  the  various  heterogeneous  pitches  then  employed.  His  system 
of  standard  gauges  was  also  widely  adopted.  The  principles 
of  exact  measurement  and  workmanship  whidi  he  aidvocated 
were  strictly  observed  in  his  own  manufactory,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851  he  had  a  show  of  machme  tools 
which  were  far  ahead  of  those  of  any  competitor.  It  was  doubt« 
less  this  superiority  in  machine  constraction  that  caused  the 
government  three  years  later  to  request  him  to  design,  and 
estimate  for  making,  the  machinery  for  producing  rifled  muskets 
at  the  new  factory  at  Enfield.  He  did  not  see  his  way  to  agree  to 
the  proposition  in  this  form,  but  it  was  ultimately  settled  that  he 
should  undertake  the  machinery  for  the  barreis  only.  Finding 
that  there  was  no  established  practice  to  guide  him,  he  began  a 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  best  principles  for  the 
manufacture  of  rifle  barrels  and  projectiles.  He  ultimately 
arrived  at  a  weapon  in  ?rhich  the  necessary  rotation  of  the  pro- 
jectile was  obtained,  not  by  means  of  grooving,  but  by  making 
the  barrel  polygonal  in  form,  with  gently  rounded  angles,  the 
bullets  also  being  polygonal  and  thus  traveling  on  broad  bearing- 
surfaces  along  the  rotating  polygon.  The  projectile  he  favour«l 
was  3  to  3)  caUbrcs  In  length,  and  the  bore  he  fixed  on  was 
o*45  in.,  which  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  too  small.  It  is  re- 
ported that  at  the  trial  in  1857  weapons  made  acconUng  to  these 
principles  excelled  the  Enfield  weapons  in  accuracy  of  fire, 
penetration  and  range  to  a  degree  **  which  hardly  leaves  room 
for  comparison."  He  also  consiracted  heavy  guns  on  the  same 
lines;  these  were  tried  In  oompetition  with  Armstrong's  ordnance 
In  tMj  vnd  1865,  and  !n  their  inventor's  opinion  gave  the  better 
^.  they  were  not  adopted  by  the  goverament.    In 


ODostmctrng  then  Whttweeth  eipeiienoed  mffionty  in 
large  steel  rasfingt  of  smtable  swindiicsa  and  doctiBty,aBd  tliia» 
was  led  about  1870  to  devise  his  cooiucaBed  sled  process,  in 
iriiich  the  metal  is  subjected  to  hi^  pressure  while  stUI  in  tlae 
fluid  state,  and  la  afterwards  forged  inhydrsnlic  presses,  not  %>y 
hammers.  In  1868  he  founded  the  Whitworth  acholanhtpe, 
setting  aside  an  annwalsnmof  £soaotobe|^venfor  '*  inteUigence 
and  proficiency  in  thetheoiy  and  practice  of  mrrhanir^  and  it» 
cognate  sdenon,"  and  in  the  fallowing  year  be  was  created  m, 
baronet.  He  died  at  Monte  Carlo,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the 
sake  of  lus  health,  on  the  smd  of  Jamiary  1887.  In  addition 
to  handing  over  £ioo/)oo  to  the  Sdenoe  and  Art  Department  foe 
the  permanent  endowment  of  the  thirty  WUtwwth  scholarships, 
his  residuary  l^atees,  in  pursoanoe  of  what  they  knew  to  be  his 
intentions,  expended  over  half  a  miUkm  on  charitable  andedaca* 
tional  objects,  mainly  in  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood. 

VHOOPING-COUQH,  or  HoomG-CocGB  (syn.  Pertmssis, 
Chin-OMigh),  a  specific  infective  disease  of  the  rcspiratosy  mucotia 
membrane,  of  microbic  origin  (see  pABAsmc  Diszases),  mani- 
festmg  itadf  by  frequently  recurring  paroxysms  of  convukxve 
ccmgMng  accompanied  with  peculiar  aenoioas  inspirations  (or 
whoops).  Althou^  specialty  a  disease  of  childhood,  whoopini^- 
cough  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  period  but  may  occur  at  any 
time  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  disesses  ef  infancy, 
the  yeariy  death-iau  in  Engbnd  and  Wales  for  each  of  the 
five  years  1904-1908  being  greater  thm  that  from  aoriet  fever 
and  typhoid  added  together.  The  majority  of  these  deaths  wi 
in  infants  tmder  one  3rear,  97%  in  children  under  5  yt 
(Tatham).  It  is  more  common  in  female  than  in  nude  childi 
There  is  a  distinct  period  of  incubation  variously  estimated  at 
from  two  to  ten  days.  Three  stages  of  the  disease  are  recognised, 
viz.  (1)  the  catarrhal  stage,  (s)  the  spssmodir  or  paxoxysmal 
stage,  (j)  the  stage  of  decline. 

The  first  slage  is  chaiactertzed  by  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  a  catarrh,  with  sneexnig,  watering  of  the  eyes,  irritation  of  the 
throat,  feverishness  and  coug^,  but  in  ^neral  there  is  nothins 
in  the  symptoms  to  indicate  that  th^  are  to  develop  into 
whooping-cough,  but  the  presence  of  an  uker  on  the  fraenum 
linguae  is  said  to  be  diagnostic.  The  catarrhal  sUge  usually 
lasts  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  The  second  stage  is  marked  by 
the  abatement  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  but  at  the  same  time 
by  increase  in  the  cough,  which  now  occurs  in  irr^ular  panntysms 
both  by  day  and  by  night.  Eadi  paroxysm  consists  in  a  series 
of  violent  and  rapid  expiratory  coui^,  succeeded  by  a  krod 
sonorous  or  crowing  mspiration— tlw  '*  whoop.'*  During  the 
coughing  efforts  the  air  is  driven  with  great  force  out  of  the  lungs, 
and  as  none  can  enter  the  chest  the  symptoms  off  impending 
asphyxia  appear.  The  patient  growsderp-red  or  livid  in  the  face, 
the  eyes  appear  as  if  they  wovdd  burst  from  their  sockets,  and 
suffocation  seems  imminent  till  relief  is  brou^t  by  the  **  whoop  '* 
— the  louder  and  more  vigorous  the  better.  OccadonaUy  Uood 
bursU  from  the  nose,  mouth  and  ears,  or  is  extravasatcd  into 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes.  A  single  fit  rarely  lasts  beyond  from 
half  to  three-quarten  of  a  minute,  but  after  the  *'  whoop " 
another  recurs,  and  of  these  a  number  may  come  and  go  for 
several  minutes.  The  paroxysm  ends  by  the  coughing  or  vomiting 
up  of  a  visdd  tenacious  secretion,  and  usually  after  this  the 
patient  seems  comparatively  wdl,  or,  it  may  be,  somewhat 
wearied  and  fretful.  The  frequency  of  the  paroxysms  varies 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  being  in  some  instances  only 
to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  in  the  whole  day,  while  in  others 
there  may  be  several  in  the  courK  of  a  single  hour.  Slight  causes 
serve  to  bring  on  the  fits  of  coughing,  such  as  the  acts  of  swallow- 
ing, talking,  laughing,  crying,  &c.,  or  they  may  occur  without 
any  apparent  exdting  cause.  In  general  children  come  to 
recognise  an  impending  attack  by  a  feeling  of  tickling  in  the 
throat,  and  they  ding  with  dread  to  thdr  mothers  or  nurses,  or 
take  hold  of  some'  object  near  them  for  support  during  the 
paroxysm;  but  although  exhausted  by  the  severe  fit  of  ooughing 
they  soon  resume  thdr  play,  apparently  little  the  worse.  The 
attacks  are  on  the  whole  most  severe  at  night.  This  stage  of 
the  disease  usualfy  continues  for  thirty  to  filty  days,  but  it  may 
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be  ahortcr  or  longer.  It  is  dnriiBg  this  time  that  oompUcation* 
are  apt  to  arise  whidi  may  become  a  source  of  dsager  greater 
even  than  the  malady  itself.  The  chkf  of  these  are  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  bronchi  and  lungs  and  convulsJODS^  any  of 
which  mgy  prove  fatal  WheOr  however,  the  disease  progresKs 
favourably,  the  third  or  lermutal  stgge  is  announced  hy  the  less 
frequent  paroxysms  of  the  cough,  which  genemlly  loses  in  great 
measuxe  its  "  whooping  "  character.  Tbe  patient's  condition 
akogether  undergoes  amendment,  and  the  symptoms  disappear 
in  from  one  to  three  weeks.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  tlut 
for  a  long  pexlod  afterwards  in  any  simple  catarrh  from  which 
the  patient  suffers  the  oougfa  often  assumes  a  spasmodic  character, 
wfaxch  may  suggest  the  ecioneous  notion  that  a  reli4>se  of  the 
whoopiiig-cough  hasoccuned. 

In  severe  cases  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  disease  leaves 
behind  it  such  structural  changes  hi  the  lungs  (emphysema, 
&C.),  as  entaQ  permanent  shortness  of  breathing  or  a  liability  to 
attacks  of  astluna.  Further,  whooping-cough  is  well  known  to 
be  one  of  those  diseases  of  early  life  which  are  apt  to  give  rise 
to  a  weakened  and  vulneiable  state  of  the  general  health,  or 
to  call  into  activity  any  inherited  morbid  tendency,  sudi  as  thai 
towards  consumption. 

As  regards  the  titatmcot  in  mild  cases,  h'ttle  ts  necessary 
beyond  keepfaig  the  patient  warm  and  carefully  attending  to  the 
general  health.  The  remedies  applicable  in  the  case  of  catarrh 
or  the  milder  forms  of  bronchitis  are  of  service  here,  whfle  gentle 
counter-irritation  to  the  chest  by  stimulating  Kniments  may  be 
employed  all  through  the  attack.  In  mild  weather  the  patient 
nuy  be  in  the  open  air.  An  abdominal  binder  should  be  worn 
ni^t  and  day  in  order  to  pieveot  the  occurrence  of  hernia. 
Systematic  disinfection  of  the  qwtum  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  oorrosive  subUmau  or  by  burning  sbouH  be  practised  in  order 
to  check  the  spread  of  infection.  In  the  more  severe  forms 
efforts  have  to  be  employed  to  modify  the  severity  of  the 
paroxysms.  Numerous  remedies  are  recommended,  the  chief 
of  which  axe  the  bromides  of  ammoniura  or  potaaiom,  chloral, 
codeine,  &c  These  can  only  be  safdy  administeted  under 
medical  advice,  and  with  due  x^ard  to  the  qrmptems  in 
tndividiiai  cases.  During  convalescence,  where  the  cough  still 
continues  to  be  troublesome,  a  change  of  air  will  often  effect  its 


WHVMFKl.  BDWAIUI  (1840-       ),  British  artist,  explorer 
and  mountaiiieer,  ms  bom  in  London  on  the  t7th  of  April  1840. 
The  son  ol  an  artist,  he  was  at  an  early  age  trained  to  the  profes- 
sion of  a  wood-engrarer.   In  1860  he  was  esmmissiooed  to  make 
a  series  of  sketches  of  Alpine  scenery,  and  undertocA  an  extensive 
journey  in  the  Central  and  Western  Alps.    Among  the  objects 
of  this  tour  was  the  illustration  of  an  attempt,  which  proved 
vnsQceseiful,  madelyy  Professor  Bonney's  party,  to  ascend  llont 
Prhroux,  at  that  time  beUeved  to  be  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Daophin£  Alps.    He  successfully  accomplished  the  ascent  in 
x86x— 4he  firu  of  a  series  of  expeditions  that  threw  moch  Ugfat 
on  the  topography  of  a  district  at  that  time  very  imperfectly 
ottppcd.   Vnm  the  summit  of  Mont  Pdyous  he  discovered  that 
it  was  overtopped  by  a  neighbouring  peak,  subsequently  named 
the  Foiate  des  ficrins,  wMch,  before  the  annexation  of  Savoy 
added  Mont  BUnc  to  the  posseisfoas  of  France,  was  the  highest 
point  in  the  French  Alps.    Its  ascent  by  Mr  WhymperH  party 
in  1864  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feat  of  mountaineoing 
np  to  that  date.  The  years  i86e  to  1865  are  filled  with*  a  number 
of  Mwcspcditions  in  the  Moot  Blanc  group  snd  the  PeBoine  Alpe, 
among  tlmn  the  ascent  of  the  Aiguffle  Verte  and  the  crossing  of 
the  Morning  Pass.    Profess(Mr  lyndall  and  Mr  Whymper  emu- 
lated each  other  in  fruitless  attempts  to  reach  the  summit  of  the 
Matterhom  by  the  aooth-westero  or  Italian  ridges  Mr  Whymper, 
riz  times  repulsed,  decermined  to  try  the  eastern  face,  convinced 
that  lis  precipitous  appearance  when  vitwtd  from  Zermatt  was 
an  optksl  illusioli«  and  that  the  dip  of  the  strau,  which  on  the 
Italian  side  formed  a  continuous  aeries  of  overhangs,  should  make 
the  opposite  side  a  natural  stafrcase.  His  attempt  by  what  is  now 
the  uso^  route  was  crowned  with  success  (t4th  of  July  1865)  i 
hut  on  the  ^cKent  four  of  the  party  slipped  and  were  kitted,  and 


only  the  breaking  of  the  rope  saved  Mr  Whymper  arid  the  two 
remaming  guides  from  the  same  fate.  The  account  of  his 
attempts  on  the  Mattecfaom  occupies  the  greater  part  of  his 
Scrombla  among  the  Alps  (187  r),  in  which  the  iilustratmns 
are  engraved  by  the  author  himself,  and  are  .very  beautifuL 
His  campaign  of  1865  had  been  planned  to  exercise  his  judgment 
in  the  dxnce  of  routes  as  a  preparatbn  for  an  expediUon4o 
GreenUnd  (1867).  This  resulted  in  an  important  coUectioo  of 
fossil  plants,  which  were  described  by  Professor  Hcer  and 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr  Whymper's  report  was 
published  in  the  JUpcrt  of  the  British  Association  for  the  year 
r86o.  Though  hampered  by  want  of  means  and  by  the  prevalence 
of  an  fpidemic  among  the  natives,  he  proved  that  the  interior 
could  be  explored  by  the  use  of  suiubly  constructed  sledges,  and 
thus  contributed  an  important  advance  to  Arctic  exploration. 
Another  expedition  followed  in  187  >,  and  was  devoted  to  a  survey 
of  the  coast-line.  He  next  organized  an  expedition  to  Ecuador, 
designed  primarily  to  ct^ect  data  for  the  study  of  mountain- 
sickness  and  of  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure  on  the  human 
frame.  He  took  as  his  chief  giiide  Jean>Antoine  Carrel,  whose 
subsequent  death  from  exhaustion  on  the  Matterhom  after 
bringing  his  employers  into  safety  through  a  snowstorm  forms 
one  of  the  noblest  pages  in  the  history  of  mouDt^neerini;.  During 
i83o  Mr  Whymper  on  two  occasions  ascended  Chlmborazo, 
whose  summit,  r<^soo  ft.  above  sea-level,  had  never  before  been 
peached;  qient  a  night  on  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi,  and  made 
fhst  ascents  of  faalf-a-dozen  other  great  peaks.  In  X892  he 
published  the  results  of  his  journey  in  a  volume,  entitled  Trawls 
aiMngU  ihe  Great  Andes  ef  ike  Equator.  His  observations  on 
mountain-sickness  led  him  to  coodnde  that  it  was  caused  by 
** diminution  in  atmoq>heric  pressure,  which  operates  in  at  least 
two  ways — namely,  (a)  by  lessening  the  value  of  the  air  that  can 
be  insinred.in  any  given  lime,  and  (b)  by  causing  the  air  or  gas 
within  the  body  to  expand,  and  to  press  upon  the  internal  organs"; 
and  that  "  the  effects  produced  by  (6)  may  be  temporary  and 
pass  away  when  eqdlibrium  has  been  restored  between  the 
internal  and  external  pressure."  The  pubGcation  erf  his  wotk 
was  recognised  on  the  part  of  the  Royid  Geographical  Society 
by  the  award  of  the  Patron's  medal.  His  experiences  in  South 
America  having  convinced  him  of  certam  serious  errors  in  the 
readhigs  of  aneroid  barometers  at  hi^  altitudes,  he  published  a 
work,  entitled  How  to  Use  the  Aneroii  Baromekr^  and  succeeded 
in  introducing  important  fmprovements  in  their  construction. 
He  afterwards  published  two  guide-books  to  Zermatt  and 
Chamonix.  In  X9M-1905  he  undertook  an  expedition  in  the 
region  of  the  Great  Divide  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

VHYn  ALBZAlfDBK  (1837-  ),  Scottish  d^me,  was 
bom  at  Kirriemuir  in  Forfarshire  on  the  tjth  of  January  1837) 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen  and  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  and  after  serving  as  colleague  hi  Free  St  John% 
Glasgow  (1866*1870),  removed  to  Edinburgh  as  colleague  and 
successor  to  Dr  R.  S.  Candlish  at  Free  St  Geoige's.  In  1909  he 
succeeded  Dr  Marcus  Dods  as  principal,  and  professor  of  New 
Testament  liteiature,  at  New  Orilege,  Edinburgh. 

Among  his  publkations  are  Characters  and  PianutenOks  ef 
WHliam  Lam  (1893);  Bunjan  Characters  (3  vob.,  18^);  Samvel 
Rutherford  (1894};  An  Appreciation  ef  Jacob  Behmen  (1895}; 
Lancelot  Anarewes  and  his  Private  Devotions  (1895) ;  Bibte  Characters 
(7  vols.,  1897);  Santa  Teresa  (1897);  Father  John  of  Cronsiadl 
(1898):  An  Apfreeiation  ef  Brownie XeUgio  Mediei  (1898);  Cardinat 
Newman^  An  AppruiaHon  (1901). 

WHTTB-MBLVILLB,  010R6S  JOHN  (r8si>x878),  English 
novelist,  son  ol  John  Whyte^MelvOle  of  Strathkinness,  Fifeshire, 
and  graiulson  on  his  mother's  side  of  the  5th  duke  of  Leeds^ 
was  bom  on  the  29th  of  June  x8si.  Whyte-Melville  leceived  hii 
education  at  Eton,  entered  the  army  in  1839,  became  captain  in 
the  Cokhtxeam  Guards  hi  1846  and  retired  in  1849.  After  trans- 
lating Horace  (1850)  in  'fluent  and  graceful  verse,  he  ^Miblished 
his  fiorst  novel,  Dighy  Grand,  in  1853.  The  unflagging  verve  and 
intimate  technical  knowledge  with  whk:h  he  described  sporting 
sceoies  and  sporting  chaiaietcrs  at  once  drew  attention  to  him  as 
a  novelist  with  a  new  vehk    He  was  the  laureate  of  lox-huntiog; 
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(11  ia  meat  {nputar  nd  dlitiBctnie  bsnia  ud  herouB.  I^jby 

Graod,  IHbiiiy  Nogo.  the  UoDounble  Cnshct,  Mr  Sawyer, 
Kite  Covtatiy,  Mis  Lucelio,  sic  or  would  be  migEUy  buoien. 
Tiliary  f/efo  wu  coatiibulcd  10  the  Sfeitint  Mataaiu  in  iSjj 
ind  publuhed  Kpuitdy  in  1854.  He  ibowcd  in  the  idveatuia 
oi  Mr  Nogo—and  it  becime  mora  ippaimt  in  his  l*te*  ««ki — 
that  he  bid  a  suef  hand  in  humurouinaiTmlive  than  in  pathetic 
deicription;  bii  pathos  is  Ihe  pelbos  ot  the  prtqchn.  Hii  neit 
novel,  Cnird  Boaiue,  afipeated  in  fralp'l  ilitmtn  (1S54). 
\V1ien  ihe  Crimean  War  brolic  out  Wh>1c-Melville  mt  out  as 
B  volunteer  nujor  a(  Tu^iih  Sncgutai  cavalry;  but  thii  wai 
the  ody  hteak  in  his  literaiy  career  fioni  Ihe  time  that  he  began 
la  write  novelt  till  bii  dealL  By  >  ttisnge  aoident,  be  toil  Ka 
life  in  Ihe  hunting-field  on  the  5tb  of  December  187S.  tbe  faen> 
of  many  a  uiff  ride  mcelkg  hi)  tale  in  galloping  quiclly  over  >n 
ordinaiy  ploughed  field  in  tbe  Vale  o(  the  White  Hone. 

ifce  Cri™" xSTcam?  'r{\Siti):Hplmh 

Uauu  llS6o);  C^  Jot  N  .  'ort«rou.*(lB6l)i 
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Ey  that  hit  reputation  as  a  novcli 
then  a  character  reappean,  nid 
V  dark  and  wary  (tRpk-dMucr,  1 


Blaik  but  Cnmily 


ai  the  lupecciliDul  nud- 
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aiA-Kt,   Wli 

Melville  was  nut  meicly  the  annatiit oteponinEidciety  forbufiec 
t!nn  hilt  niayat»  be  laiil^deKribedai  the  pnncipsi  moralist  oEriij 
t  exerted  a  coiuiderable  and  a  whakiofne  influence  on  1I 


a^  be  tah\^  deicribed 

*""*  1  connderable  an 

„ (i  lb*  glMed  yontk  ^  bill 

IB  metrical  Uf^  ^Oa  Tim  Crua  (i»7i). 
It  ol  venification,  arc  ot  no  particular  mer 
WICHITA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  InduM  oi  Caddoan 
Mock.  They  call  thenuelvn  Kiiikitiih  «  Tawcbaib.  Theit 
lonner  range  wu  between  the  Red  and  Waahila  riven,  OUahuma, 
■nd  Ihcy  are  Dow  on  I  reservatian  theiE.  They  were  kinimcn 
Sf  tbe  Pawnee,  and  the  French  called  them  Ptni  PipiH"Tu~ 
tooed  Pawnee'').  ITiey  were  luwwp  lo  other  Indians  as  iha 
"Tallooed  Peiqile "  in  alluiiaa  la  the  eiUoslve  tallooing 
CUUDoiary  among  than.  They  aunbered  jocoinoiabout  jgoOi 
but  only  about  300  now  survive. 

VICHIT*.  a  dly  and  the  county-seat  of  Scdlwidi  county, 
Kama),  U.S.A.,  on  the  Arkanaai  rivet,  at  tbe  tnoulh  of  the 
Little  Aikansai,  loS  m.  (by  rail)  S.W.  of  Kuuu  Qty.  Pop. 
(iMo)  «ii;  {1890)  S3,8s3;  ("goo)  UfiT,  of  whom  144,  wera 
lorclgD-horD  and  IJtiQ  were  negroes;  (igio  etnEis),  Si,450- 
Area,  1S-7S  Kj.  m.  Wichita  is  served  by  the  Atchison.  Topcka 
tl  Santa  it,  Ihe  Chicago,  Rock  Island  Sc  Facihc,  the  Missouri 
Padfic,  tbe  St  Louis  &  San  Ftandioo,  and  the  ICan^u  City. 
Mexico  &  Olieot  rallwayL  Tbe  (ilE  of  Ihe  dty  is  levd,  about 
tjoe  ft.  above  the  aea.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  lbs 
Federal  building,  thedty  ball,  thecounty  court  house,  a  Y.M.C.A. 
builfUng,  an  auditorium  and  exposition  hall  and  a  Uedonic 
Temple.  In  WichiLi  are  Fairmount  College  (Congregational; 
preparatory  schod  in  ]Bi;i  and  as 


college  ii 


l&JS);  Frie 


co-educaEional;  1S98);  and  Mount  Carmd  Academy  and  the 
PiD-Cathedral  Scbod  (both  RoauB  CatboUc).  AnHn«  tbe  dly't 
PKka  (an«  la  i«o«,  J15  ttaai  k  oob  <Rlvcnble)  af  14a  teres. 
""■'-■— "^—""-'-"IknrtwUBW.  Wicblu  i>  ■  tnnsporta' 
_...._..  ...  'go wnoanding it, ind b 
Id  tgoj  it  etnked  third 
!  of  its  factofy  product 
it  daugblering  and  meal- 
A  Orient  railway  has  car^ 
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parks,  public  buildings  and  hcaitb,  and  water  and  lights  deparl- 
nenta,  all  elected  foe  twv  years  and  nominaltd  by  pdniary 
dadiun  or  by  petilioa  tigoed  by  at  least  ij  volets. 

WICK,  a  royaL  municipal  and  police  bur^,  Bcaport  and 
winty  town  at  CaithnesSi  Scotland.  Pop.  (i«Qi)  7911.  It  is 
jtuaied  at  the  head  of  Wick  Bay,  on  the  North  Sea,  317  m.  N. 
i(  Edinhuigh,  by  the  North  British  and  Highland  railways, 
i  caatats  ol  tbe  old  burgh  and  Louisburgh,  its  continuation, 
m  Ihe  north  bask  ol  ihe  river  Wick,  and  ol  Pulleneytown,  the 
chief  seat  ol  oommerce  and  trade,  on  the  south  tide.  FuUeney- 
tovn,  laid  out  in  1805  by  thi  British  Fishery  Secicly,  isbuillDn 
a  regidar  plan;  and  Wick  ptnper  conablt  diiefly  of  the  carnnr 
and  irregular  High  Street,  with  Bridge  Street,  rnore  regularly 
built,  which  contains  tbe  town  hall  and  the  county  buildings, 

a  naval  teserve  station  and  a  fish  exchange.  Amoi^g  other 
builtlin^  are  the  free  libraries,  the  Rhind  Charitable  Institution 
and  the  combiniiion  hospital.   The  port  convsts  of  two  harboun 

The  chief  exports  arc  fish,  cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  and 
the  imports  include  CAal,  wood  and  previsions.  Steamers  from 
Leiih  and  AberdeeD  run  twice  a  w«^  anif  there  is  alio  weekly 
comtnuoicatioti  with  Stronmess,  Kirkwall  and  Lerwick.  It  is 
to  its  fiabcriej  that  the  town  owes  its  prosperity.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  chief  aut  of  the  herring  hshing  on 


.t  harbi 


Fiastihuigh  suipus  it  u 
fishing  ports.  Women  undertake  the  deaning  and  curing,  and 
[he  work  alltacts  them  fiom  all  pana  So  expert  are  they  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  heavy  catch  they  are  sent  as  far  even  as 
Yarmouth  to  direct  and  assist  the  local  hands.  Shipbuilding 
has  now  been  discontinued,  but  boat-building  and  oel-iaakiiig 
an  extensively  carried  ob.  There  are  ahe  cooperage,  tb* 
manufacttuc  1^  fith-giuno  wd  fish  products.  Sour  mills,  steam 
saw  milb,  a  ropety  and  a  woollen  manufactory,  a  brewery  and 
a  distillery.  The  town,  with  Cromarty,  Dingwall.  Dornoch, 
Kirkwall  and  Tain,  forma  the  Wick  group  of  parliaoenluy 
burghs.  Wick  (Vik  or  "  hay  ")  ia  meelioiied  a>  early  as  ii«o. 
It  was  constituted  a  royal  biii^  by  James  VI.  in  15BQ,  its 
superior  being  then  George  Sinclair,  jib  earl  of  Caithnss.  By 
a  puliatneniaiy  bounty  in  rjM  tome  imiMns  vas  litai  to 
the  herring-fishery,  but  ita  real  ilD| 
construction  of  aharbour  in  1S08. 
WICKLOW,  a  county  oi  Irdand  in  tbe  pnviDoe  of  Lejuier, 


bounded  E.  by  St  George's  Ch»j 
S.  by  Wexford  and  W.  by  C 
Kildare.  Tbcareais]03,ii6ai 
is  among  the  most  famous  cc 
scenery,  both  contil  and  01 


N.  by  the  county  of  DuUitk, 
and  detached  portions  of 
Bboul7aiKL.m.  Wicklow 
ninties  o(  IteUod  for  heauiy  tl 
n  aptdtlly  inland.  The  cool  1> 
.  .  but  very  dangeraus  of  tfpn»A 
owing  10  sandbanks.  There  are  no  inlets  tbol  can  ha  tnpetly 
termed  bays.  The  harhour  at  Wtdtlo*  his  •  contidemble  trad^ 
but  that  of  Arklew  is  tullabla  only  for  siuJI  veweb,  To  Ih* 
north  ot  the  town  of  Wlddow  that  is  a  renuukaUe  sbiigk  bcadi, 
partly  piled  up  by  tbe  waves  and  cnrrents.  Tlie  centnl  penioo 
of  tbe  eottnty  is  Dccupied-by  a  mountain  range,  fonnini  one  of  the 
fow  principal  muunuin  gioupa  ol  Itelond.  Tin  dltsctiai  oi  llM 
nngeiifnxn  N.E.  loS.W.,  and  tbe  highest  devaliatis  ace  gener- 
ally attained  along  tbe  eaitial  Hoe.  The  range  cnuim  of  long 
sweeping  nHwriands.  tiling  occasionally  t^  pndpiluia  escarp- 
ments islo  ctdminating  points,  the  hi^ust  ■■"■"■■'^  b>in| 
Kippure  (>4T3  f t-X  Duff  Ifill  (S3G4),  Table  UosBt^n  (141G)  a^ 
LtigBigtiilte  <30W>>  the  last  acquiini  try  tbe  Wu  OOcc  a*  ■ 
maniEnviJng  grnsad.  lbs  nngs  tisea  fiom  tbe  aettli  by  a 
■nccessioa  of  ridges  intasected  by  deep  gleiK  wd  nbiidti 
towuds  tha  baidea  of  Weddtd  and  Csilow,  Ta  the  oocib  iu 
foothiDs  (OUT  coon^  Dubli*,  ind  add  umction  IoUk  nntbcn 
reiidenllaloulAicUof  the  capital 
In  tha  valleys  theic  ai«  inany  ia^aDOB  of  aid  liver  temce^ 
be  kfltet  esd  oi  Cleamahut 
Ills  in  iu  dtv  gltna  thai 
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dmdi  of  t!w  peeidhr  diapB  of  "Wlelldir  geenay  b  t*  be  foond, 
tite  Iie(|uent1y  rugged  natunl  features  contrasting  flndy  with 
tbe  rich  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  extensive  woods  which  line 
tlKir  banks.  Among  the  more  famous  of  these  glens  are  Glen- 
dalottgh,  DargVe,  Glenctee,  Glen  of  tly  Downs,  Devilli  Glen, 
Glenmalure  and  the  beautiM  vak  of  Avoca  or  Ovoca.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Liffey,  on  the  nortb-westem  bonier; 
the.  Vaitry,  which  passes  through  Devfl's  Glen  to  the  tea  north 
of  Widdow  Head;  the  Avonmore  und  the  Avonbeg,  wUch  unite 
At  tlw  *'  meeting  of  the  waters  "  to  form  the  Avoca,  which  is 
afterwards  |oined  by  the  Aughrim  and  falls  Into  the  sea  at 
Aridow;  and  the  Slaney,  in  the  w«t  of  the  county,  passing  south- 
wards into  Carlow.  There  are  a  number  of  small  but  finely  situ- 
ated lakes  in  the  valleys,  the  principal  being  Loughs  Dan,  Bray  and 
Tay  or  Luggelaw,  and  the  loughs  of  Gitndaiough.  The  tiout- 
fisbiog  is  generally  fair.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to  Dublin  and 
Its  accesslbflity  from  Eng^d,  the  portions  of  the  county  possesa- 
tng  scenic  interest  have  been  opened  tip  to  great  advantage. 
Bray  in  the  north  Is  one  of  the  most  popular  seaside  resorts  in 
the  tibuntry,  and  Greystones,  5  m.  S.,  is  a  smaller  one.  Of  the 
small  towns  and  villages  inland  which  axe  much  frequented  for 
the  bttuty  of  the  country  in  which  they  lie,  are  F.nniskrrry, 
west  of  Bray,  and  near  the  pass  of  the  Scalp;  Laragh,  near 
Glendalough,  from  which  a  great  military  road  nins  S.W.  across 
*the  hills  below  Lngnaquilla;  and,  on  the  railway  south  of 
Wicklow,  Rathdrum,  a  bieautirully  situated  village,  Woodenbridge 
in  the  Vale  of  Avoca  and  Aughrim.  Near  the  village  of  Sfaillela^ 
lies  the  wood  which  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  shilUhg/k 
to  the  oaken  or  blackthorn  staves  used  by  Irishmen.  Ashford 
and  Roundwood  on  the  Vastry  river,  Del^y  near  the  Glen  of 
the  Downs,  and  Rathnew,  a  centre  of  coach  routes,  especiaOy 
for  the  Dtvifs  Glen,  must  abo  be  mentioned.  The  bc«uty  of 
the  central  ^strict  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  fies  in  its  wild 
solitude  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  gentle  scenery  of  the 
populated  glens.  In  tbe  extreme  north-west  of  the  county 
Blessington  is  a  favourite  resort  from  Dublin,  served  by  a  steam 
tramway,  which  continues  up  the  valley  of  the  liffey  to  the 
waterfalls  of  Pollaphuca.  The  climate  near  the  sea  b  remarkably 
mild,  and  permits  tbe  myrtle  and  arbutus  to  grow. 

Ctidoty. — ^Wkklow.  at  regards  its  geology,  is  mainly  an  extension 
of  countyAVexfoni,  the  Ijeinster  chain  boundisg  it  00  tbe  west,  and 
Silttriaa  ioochilb  sloping  tbcace  down  to  the  tea.  Thebightand  of 
auisooviie-aanitef  with  a  naisioal  aone  of  mica-achist,  produced  by 
coBtact*afition  on  the  Silurian  shales,  runs  from  Shillelaflh  to  the  sea 
north  of  Bray,  its  highest  point  being  Lugnaquitla.  The  ttMnded 
hcathcT'Cltti  Aoom  give  way  to  more  bpoken  oountiy  00  cither  side, 
wbcte  the  sttcams  cut  deeply  into  the  Siluriaa  legwn.  The  watcr- 
aapply  of  Dublin  is  obtained  from  an  aitifidal  lake  on  the  first 
datoo  of  the  foothills  at  Roundwood.  From  Wicklow  town  to  near 
Bny.  red  and  greenish  slates  and  yeltow^brown  quartritea,  Drolnbiy 
Cambrian,  form  a  hilly  country,  in  which  rise  Carrkk  Mt.,  the  Gnat 
Sogarloal  and  Bray  Head.  OUhaama  occurs  in  this  series.  Volcattk 
•ad  intriMrmfdaitea  and  dioritcs  abound  in  the  Sihvian  beds  of  the 
aouth,  cunning  along  the  strike  of  the  strata.  A  considerable  amount 
of  gokS  has  been  extracted  from  the  valley-gravels  north  of  Croghan 
Kmshela  on  the  Wexford  border.  Tinstone  has  alao  been  found  in 
amall  «|«aKitSca.  Lead-ore  is  raised  west  of  Larsrt,  and  the  mines 
in  the  Avoca  valley  have  been  worked  for  copocr.lead  and  sulphur, 
the  laat*namcd  being  obuined  from  pyrite.  Paving-setts  aie^made 
from  the  diorite  at  Arklow.  and  granite  is  extensi\-ely  quarried  at 
Ballyknockan  on  the  west  dkle  of  the  mountain-chain. 

imiusint9^^T\tt  land  in  the  Vnmt  grouads  b  fertite;  and  although 
the  gvesler  part  of  tbe  lugber  dbtncis  b  covered  with  bcath  and  tucf. 
it  aflocds  good  pastoragelor  sheep.  There  is  a  coBsiderable  extent  of 
natural  timber  aa  well  as  artificial  pbntationa.  The  acreage  under 
pasture  b  nearly  three  times  that  of  tilbge.  and,  whereas  the  principal 
csvpa  of  oaca  and  poutoes  deeraaae  coosidecably,  the  mmbetB  of 
aheep^  cattle,  pigs  and  poultiy  are  wall  nuuntalned.  Exoapc  in  the 
Avoca  district,  where  the  miiung  indusuy  b  of  some  importance,  the 
occupations  are  chbfly  agricutturaL  The  port  of  Wkkkiw  b  the 
bradquarten  of  a  sea-fishery  district. 

The  DubKo  and  South-Easlcfn  calhmy  Aiita  the  conat  by  way  ef 
Biay  and  the  town  of  Wickk>w.  touching  b  avain  at  Arktow,  with  a 
branch  tine  from  Woodenbridfe  iunctam  to  Sbilblagb.  A  branch 
of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  line  from  Sallins  sbrts  the  west 
of  the  county  by  Balringlass. 

P9ptdal%cn  end  Admintstraiim.—'The  population  (6440?  hi 
iSgi,  6o,S24  in  1901)  decreases  to  a  less  extent  than  the  averace 
of  the  Irbh  counties,  and  emigration  b  conaderable.    Of  the 


total  about  80%  are  Reman  Catholics,  fthd  18%  Ptotestaat 
Episcopalians;  about  80%  forms  the  rural  population.  Bray 
Cliop.  74S4)>  Wicklow  (the  county  town,  3288)  and  Arktow  (4944) 
are  the  principal  towns,  all  on  the  coast;  Wicklow  b  the  only 
considerable  port.  Wicklow  returned  to  tbe  Irish  parliament, 
undl  the  Vmon  in  1800,  two  county  members  and  two  each  for 
the  bomughs  of  Baltinglaas,  Bray,  Tinahely  and  Aikk>w;  it 
b  now^formed  into  two  parUamentary  divbions,  an  eastern  and 
a  western,  each  retuming  one  member.  The  county  b  divided 
inta  eight  berenies.  It  b  mainly  in  the  Protcsunt  diocese  of 
Dublin  and  fai  the  Roihan  Cathofic  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Kildareand 
LeighUn  and  Ferns.  Asaiaes  are  held  at  Wickkm,  and  quartet^ 
sessions  at  Bray,  BaltinglaA,  Tinahely,  Arklow  and  Wicklow. 

Hi9t$fy  and  ilialifM/ter.— Wicklow  was  not  nude  a  oounty 
until  1606.  It  was  the  last  Irish  ground  shired,  for  in  this 
mountainous  district  the  Irish  were  long  able  to  preserve  inde- 
pendence. Wicklow  sided  with  the  royal  cause  during  the 
CromweUian  wars,  but  on  CranweU's  advance  submitted  10  him 
without  striking  a  btow.  Dtiring  the  rebellion  of  1798  some  of 
the  insurgents  took  lefuge  within  its  mountain  fastnesses,  and  an 
engagement  took  place  near  Aughrim  between  a  band  of  the* 
under  Joseph  Holt  (1756-1836)  and  the  Britbh  troops.  A  second 
skirmish  was  fought  at  Arklow  between  the  lebds  and  GcDeral 
Needhaas,  the  ionner  befaig  defeated. 

Of  the  ancient  eiomleehs  there  are  three  of  some  intMuac,  one  neaf 
Eoniakerry,  another  on  the  aonamit  of  Lugaaquiib  and  a  thbd,  with 
a  dniidical  circb,  at  Doaaghmore.  Thve  are  comparativelv  ua* 
importaot  monastic  reroaina  at  Rathdrum,  Bahinglass  and.  WIckIow. 
Toe  ruins  in  the  vale  of  Glendalough,  known  as  the  **  seven  chordies,*" 
iocludiog  a  perfect  round  tower,  are,  perhapsexcepting  Oonmacnoiae, 
the  moat  reourfcabb  codeaiastical  remaina  in  Uclaiid.  They  Owe 
their  origin  to  St  Kevin,  who  lived  in  the  vab  as  a  hermit,  and  b 
reputed  to  have  diejl  on  the  3rd  of  June  61 8.  Of  the  old  fortaliccs  or 
atrongholda  aaaocbted  with  the  cari)r  wars,  those  of  special  interest 
are  Eilack  Castle^  near  Wicklow.  originally  founded  by  the  Norman 
invaders,  but  taken  by  the  Irish  in  13DI.  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
William  Fitawillbm;  tbe  acattcred  ramaina  of  Caatb  Kevin.  tM 
ancient  atronghpld  of  the  OTooIes,  by  whom  it  was  probably 
originally  built  in  the  I2th  century;  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
the  Ormondes  at  Arktow.  founded  by  TheobaM  FitxWaltcr  (d.  1285), 
the  scene  of  frequent  conAictB  uptotke  time  of  Cromwell,  by  whom  it 
was  demolished  in  i6a%  and  now  containing  within  the  interior  of  its 
ruined  walls  a  constabubry  barrack.  The  fine  mansion  of  Powers- 
court  ooaipies  the  rite  iif  an  old  fonattce  founded  by  De  b  F^r.  one 
of  the  knights  who  landed  with  Strongbow;  in  the  rrign  of  Henry 
VIII.  it  waa  taken  by  the  OToolea  and  O'Brynes. 

WiCKiOW.  a  seaport,  market  town,  and  tbe  county  town  of 
county  Wicklow,  IreUsid,  picturesquely  aituated  al  'the  mouth 
of  a  lagoon  which  receives  the  river  Vsttiy  and  other  stTeaena, 
28|  m.  S.  of  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  ft  South-Eastem  railway. 
Pop.  (igoi)  338S.  The  harbour,  which  b  governed  by  commis* 
skmen  and  can  accommodate  vesseb  of  1500  tons,  has  two  pien^ 
with  quayage.  There  b  a  considerable  import  trade  indeed, 
timber,  iron  and  sbte;  and  some  exports  of  grain  and  metallic 
ore,  but  the  latter  suffers  by  omipetition  with  the  imports  to 
Britain  of  sulphur  oce  from  Spaao.  The  town  has  county  build* 
Ings,  a  parish  church  embodying  a  good  Norman  door  from  a 
previous  structure,  some  rums  of  a  Franciscan  abbey  of  the  13th 
ceotuiy,  and  remains  of  Black  Castle,  on  a  commanding  situation 
above  the  sea,  founded  in  Korman  times  and  rebuilt  by  William 
FttzwilHam  after  capture  by  the  Irish  in  1301.  The  name  sheen 
the  town  to  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  Norsemen.  The  difl 
scenery  to  the  S.  towards  Wicklow  Head  b  fine,  and  the  town  has 
some  claims  as  «  seaside  resorL  It  b  governed  by  an  urban 
dbtrictconnciL 

WICKRAH.  JORQ,  or  Ceokc  (d.  e.  1560),  German  poet  and 
novdbt,  was  a  native  of  Colmar  in  Alsace;  the  date  of  hb  birth 
b  unknown.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of  hb  life  as  town  clerk 
of  BurKheim  on  tbe  Rhine,  and  died  before  1563.  Wickram 
was  a  many-sided  writer.  He  founded  a  Mcistersinger  school 
in  Colmar  in  1549,  and  has  left  a  number  of  MeisttrsinierliedcfJ 
He  edited  Albrecht  von  Halbentadt'a  Middle  High  German 
version  of  Ov{d*s  Uetamorfkosei  (iS4S).  and  in  1 555  he  published 
Das  RjoOwatenhiUkUin^  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  German 
Collections  of  tales  and  anecdotes  which  appeved  in  the  s6tb 
century.    The  title  of  the  book  inplies  iu  object,  namely,  to 
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supi^y  leadingfor  tbe  tnvdkr  in  the  "  RoUwagen  "  or  diligences. 

^s  a  draiuatist,  Wickram  wrote  Faslnacktsspiek  {Das  Nonets 

giessen,  1537;  Der  Ireue  Eckari,  1538;  and  two  dramas  on 

biblical  subjects,  Der  verlorene  Sokn  (1540)  and  Tobias  (ijsi). 

A  moralising  poem,  Der  irrereitauU  Pilger  {iss6)f  is  half>satiric, 

half'didactic.     It  is,  however,  as  a  novelist  that  Wickram  has 

left  the  deepest  mark  on  his  time,  his  chieC  romances  being  Kilter 

Calmy  atu  SekoUland  (1539),  Gabriotto  und.Rcinhard  {iss/^t 

Dtr  Kftabenspiegd  (1554),  Yon  guteH  und  bdsen  Nackbam  (1556) 

and  Dtr  Qoldfaden  (1557).   These  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 

attempts  in  German  literature  to  create  that  modem  type  of 

middle-dass  fiction  which  ultimately  took  the  phcc  of  the 

decadent  medieval  romance  of  chivalry. 

Wickram's  works  have  been  edited  by  J.  Bolte  and  W.  Scbeel  for 
the  Stuttgart  LUsmrischer  Vereiu  (vols.,  222,  323,  220,  230.  1900- 
1903);  Der  Ritler  Calmy  was  republished  by  F.  dc  la  Motte  Fouquj 
ia  1806;  Der  CoUfadenhy  K.  Brentano  m  1809;  the  Rt^waien- 
bichUin  was  edited  by  H.  Kurz  in  1865,  and  there  is  also  a  reprint 
of  it  in  Rcclam's  UntHrsalbibliotkek,  See  A.  Stdber,  /.  Wicltrom 
(1866):  W.  Schcrcr,  Die  AnfdHge  des  dndscken  Frosaronuuu  (1877). 

WIDDRINOIQlf,  BARONS.  In  November  1643  Sir  William 
Widdrington  (1610-1651),  of  Widdiington,  Northumberland, 
son  and  heir  of  Sir  Ueniy  Widdiington  (d.  X633),  was  created 
Baron  Widdrington,  as  a  reward  for  his  loyMty  to  Charles  I. 
He  had  been  member  for  Northumberland  in  both  the  Short 
and  the  Long  Parliaments  in  1640,  but  in  August  1642  he  was 
expelled  because  he  had  joined  the  royal  standard.  He  foo^t 
for  the  king  chieBy  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  during  1642 
and  1643;  he  was  governor  of  Lincoln  in  1643,  but  in  1644,  after 
helping  to  defend  York,  he  left  England.  Although  in  1648  he 
had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
accompanied  Charles  II.  to  Scotland  in  1650,  and  he  was  mortally 
wounded  whilst  fighting  for  him  at  Wigan,  dying  on  the  3rd  of 
September  1651.  His  great-grandson,  William,  the  4th  baron 
(1678^1743),  took  part  in  the  Jaoobite  rising  of  1715,  and  witb 
two  of  his  brothers  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  fight  at  Preston. 
He  was  con\'icted  of  high  treason,  and  his  title  and  estates  were 
forfeited,  but  he  was  not  put  to  death,  and  he  survived  until  the 
XQth  of  April  1743.  When  ius  son,  Henry  Francis  Widdrington, 
who  claimed  the  barony,  died  in  September  1774,  the  family 
appears  to  have  become  extinct. 

Other  eminent  members  of  this  family  were  Sir  Thomas  Widdrins- 
ton  and  his  brother  Ralph.  Havi  a^  marriod  a  daughter  of  Fcrdinando 
Fairiax,  afterwards  2nd  Lord  Fairfax,  Thomas  Widdrington  was 
lenighted  at  York  in  1639,  and  in  1640  he  became  member  of  pariia- 
ment  for  Berwick.  He  was  alread]^  a  barrister,  and  his  kigal  know« 
ledge  was  very  useful  daring  the  Civil  War.  In  1651  be  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  although  he  had  declined  to  have 
any  share  in  the  trial  of  the  king.  Widdrington  was  elected  Speaker 
in  September  i6(^,  and  in  June  1658  he  was  appointed  chief  baron  of 
the  c}(chcquer.  In  1659  and  again  in  1660  he  was  a  member  of  the 
OouncU  of  state,  and  on  three  occasions  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missibnere  of  the  great  seal,  but  he  lost  some  of  his  offices  when 
Charles  II.  was  restored.  However,  he  rcraained  in  pariiament  until 
his  death  on  the  13th  of  May  1661.  He  left  four  daughters,  but 
no  sons.  Widdrington,  who  founded  a  sdiool  at  Stamfordham, 
Northumbertand,  wrote  AtmUcta  Ebaracentia;  tone  Remayues  of  the 
city  of  York.  This  was  not  published  until  1877,  when  it  was  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  the  Rev.  Caesar  Caine.  His  younger 
brother,  Ralph  Widdrington  (d.  r688),  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Coll»e,  Cambridge,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Milton.  In 
1654  ne  was  app<>intcd  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  ia 
1673  Lady  Marnret  proTessor  of  divinity. 

The  name  of  Koger  Widdrington  was  taken  by  Thomas  Preston 
(1563-1640),  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  wrote  several  books  of  a 
controversial  nature,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  prison,  being 
Mill  a  captive  when  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  April  1640.  (See  Rev.  E. 
Taunton,  The EMgfish Bhck  Monks <tf  St BenediOt  1897) 

In  1840  the  writer,  Samuel  Edward  Cook,  took  the  name  of 
Widdrington.  his  mother  being  the  hetfcas  of  some  of  the  estates  of 
this  family.  Having  served  in  the  British  nkvj  he  lived  for  some 
years  in  bpain,  writing  5Mcih«f  in  Spain  during  the  yean  1829- 
183a  (London,  1834)5  ^^  Spain  and  Ike  Spaniards  in  1843  (London, 
l844>'  He  died  at  his  residence,  Newton  Hall,  Northumberland,  on 
the  nth  of  January  1856  and  was  succeeded  in  the  ownership  of  his 
estates  bV  lu»  nephew,  Shalcroas  FitaheriMrt  lacson,  who  took  the 
name  Wtddriogtoo.  See  Rev.  John  Hodvwo,  History  of  Nertkumber' 
lend- (1 820-1840). 

WIlMfBi*  A  nmnkiptl  borough  in  the  Widnes  parliaroentvy 
dMrioa  cC  iMt^aMh^  Kn^bad,  on  the  MerKy.  it  m.  E.S.E. 


from  LiveqxKkl,  servetTby  the  London  &  Notth-Wcsteni  «i4 
Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railways  uid  the  Cheshire  lines. 
Pop.  (1901)  28,580.  It  is  wholly  of  modem  growth,  for  in  1851 
the  population  was  luider  200a  There  are  capacious  dodu  on 
the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  wrought-iron  twidgo,  xooo  ft. 
long,  and  95  in  height,  completed  in  1868,  and  having  two  lines 
of  railway  and  a  footpath.  Widnes  is  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  alkali  and  soap  manufacture,  and  has  also  grease-works 
for  locomotives  and  waggons,  copper  works,  iron-foundries,  oil 
and  paint  works  and  sail<loth  manufactories.  The  barony  of 
Widnes  in  1 554*1555  was  declared  to  be  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1892,  and  the  corpora^ 
tion  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  counciliois.  Area, 
3iroacrcs. 

WIDOR*  CHARLBB  MARIS  (1845-  )*  French  composer 
and  organist,  was  born  at  Lyons  on  the  22nd  of  February  1845. 
He  studied  first  at  Lyons,  then  at  Bnisseb  under  Lemmens  for 
the  organ  and  Titis  for  composition.  In  1870  he  became  organist 
of  the  church  of  Saint  Sulpice  in  Paris.  He  succeeded  C£sar 
Fcanck  as  professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where 
he  was  also  appointed  professor  of  oompositioo,  counterpoint 
and  fugue  in  ^896.  A  very  prolific  composer,  he  displayed  his 
creative  ability  in  a  variety  of  difierent  styles.  His  works  include 
an  opera,  Matlre  Atukros  (Opin  Comique,  1896),  La  Karrigane 
(ballet,  given  at  the  Op^a,  x88o),  incidental  music  to  C<mta  < 
d'auU  (1885),  Les  Jacobites  (1885)  and  Jeanne  d*Arc  (a  panto- 
mime play,  1890),  three  sjrmphonies,  Tke  Walpurgis  Night  and 
other  works  for  oixbestra,  a  quintet  for  strinp  and  piano,  trio 
for  piano  and  strings,  a  mass,  psalms  and  other  sacred  compo^ 
tions,  symphonies  for  organ,  a  large  number  of  piano  pieces  and 
many  songs. 

WIDUKIND,  Saxon  historian,  was  the  author  of  lies  gestae 
Sexonicae*  Nothing  is  known  of  his  Life  except  that  he  was  a 
monk  at  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Ourvey,  and  that  be  died  about 
X004,  although  various  other  conjectures  have  been  formed  by 
students  of  his  work.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  written  lives 
of  St  Paul  and  St  Theda,  but  no  traces  of  these  now  remain. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  roident  at  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Otto  the  Great  or  not,  and  also  whether  he  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Otto's  illegitimate  son  William,  archbishop 
of  Mains.  His  Res  gestae  Saxanicae,  dedicated  to  Matilda,  abbess 
of  Quedlinborg,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Otto  the  Great,  is  divided 
into  three  books,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  undoubtedly 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  the  emperor,  probably  about  968. 
Starting  with  certain  surmises  upon  the  origin  of  the  Saxons, 
he  deals  with  the  war  between  Theuderich  I.,  king  of  Aosttasia, 
and  the  Thuringia'ns,  in  which  the  Saxons  played  an  important 
part.  An  allusion  to  the  conversion  of  the  race  to  Christianity 
under  Charlemagne  brings  him  to  the  early  Saxon  dukes  and  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  whose  campaigns  are  referred,  to  la 
some  detail.  The  second  book  opens  with  the  declfon  of  Otto 
the  Great  as  German  king,  treats  of  the  risings  against  his 
authority,  and  condyides  with  the  death  of  his  wife  Edith  in  946^ 
In  the  third  book  the  historian  deals  witb  Otto's  expedition  into 
France,  his  troubles  with  his  son  Ludolf  and  his  nn*in-]aw, 
Onrad  the  Red,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  various  wars  in 
Cfcrmany;  but  makes  only  casual  reference  to  Otto's  visits  to 
Italy  in  951  and  96a.  He  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Hnngarians  on  the  Lechfeld  m  August  955,  and  ends  wfcb 
the  death  of  Otto  in  973  and  a  eulogy  on  his  life. 

Widukind  formed  his  stjde  upon  that  of  SaHust;  be  was 
familiar  with  the  De  vitis  Cauarmn  of  Suetonius,  the  Vita 
Karoli  magni  of  EinhaA),  and  probably  with  livy  and  Bede. 
Many  quotations  from  the  Vulgate  are  found  in  his  writings, 
and  there  are  traces  of  a  Itnowledge  of  Virgil,  Ovid  imd  other 
Roman  poets.  His  sentences  are  occasiMiaOy  abrupt  and 
lackittg  in  clearness,  his  Latin  words  are  sometimes  germanised 
(as  whien  he  writes  tnicki  for  rniiU)  and  grammatica]  errors  are 
not  always  absent.  The  earlier  part  of  his  work  is  taken  from 
tradition,  but  he  wrote  the  contemporary  part  as  one  familiar 
witb  coort  life  and  the  events  of  the  day.  He  says  very  little 
about  afiairs  outside  Germaoy,  and  although  laudatory  of 
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moiutstic  life  gives  d«e  promitieiioe  to  fecular  sffakk   He  wtUes 
as  a  SajGon,  proud  of  the  history  of  bis  nux  amd  an  admitar  of 

Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otto  the  Greats 

Three  nunuacripts  exist  of  the  Res  gettiUt  one  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  book  was  first  publbhed  at  Basel  in  1532. 
The  best  edition  is  that  edited  by  G.  Waits  in  the  Momumenta 
Gtrmaniat  kiilttrua.  ScHptorta,  Band  iii.  (Hanover  and  Berlin, 
i8a6).  A  good  edition  publisbed  at  Hanover  and  Ldpiig  in  1904 
oonuins  an  introduction  by  K.  A.  Kehr. 

See  R.  Kdpke.  Widukind  vm  Coney  (Berlin.  1867);  J.  Raase. 
Widukind  9on  Korvei  (Rostock.  l83o) :  and  B.  Simson, ''  Zur  Kritik 
des  Widukind "  in  the  Neues  Arckw  der  CeseUschafl  fUr  dUen 
deuiicke  CeukichU,  Band  xiL  (Hanover,  1876).  .         {L  W.  H.*) 

WIDUKIND.  or  WmznND  (d.  c.  807),  leader  of  the  Saxons 

during  the  earlier  part  of  their  resistance  to  Chariemagne, 

bdonged  to  a  noble  WeslphaUan  family,  and  is  first  mentioned 

in  777  when  his  absence  from  an  assembly  of  the  Saxons  held  by 

the  Frankbh  king  of  Paderbora  was  a  matter  for  remark.    It  is 

inferred  with  considerable  probability  that  he  had  taken  a 

leading  part  in  the  attacks  on, two  Prankish  garrisons  in  776, 

and  possibly  had  shared  in  earlier  fi|^ts  agunst  the  Franks/ and 

so  feared  to  meet  the  king.    In  778  he  returned  from  exile' in 

Denmark  to  lead  a  fresh  rising,  and  in  782  the  Saxons  at  his 

instigation  drove  out  the  Prankish  priests,  and  plundered  the 

border  territories.    It  is  uncertain  whether  Widukind  shared  in 

the  Saxon  victory  at  the  SQntel  monntains,  or  what  part  he  took 

in  the  risings  of  783  and  784.    In  785  Charlemagne^  leading  an 

expedition  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  learned  that  \^^ukind 

was  in  the  land  of  the  Nordalbingians,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

river.    Negotiations  were  begun,  and  the  Saxon  chief,  assured  of 

his  personal  safety,  appeared  at  the  Prankish  court  at  Attigny. 

There  he  was  baptized,  the  king  acting  as  bis  sponsor  and  loading 

him  with  gifts.    The  details  of  his  later  life  ate  unknown.    He 

probably  returned  to  Saxony  and  occupied  there  an  ii^uential 

position,  as  in  922  the  iohccilance  of  the  **  old  count  or  duke 

Widukind  "  is  referred  to.    Many  legends  have  gathered  around 

his  memory,  and  he  was  long  re^rded  as  a  national  hero  by  the 

Saxons.    He  is  reported  to  have  been  duke  of  Engria,  to  have 

been  a  devoted  Christian  and  a  builder  of  churches,  and  to  have 

fallen  in  battle  in  807.    Kingly  and  princely  bouses  have  sought 

to  establish  their  descent  from  him,  but  except  in  the  case  of 

Matilda,  wife  of  the  German  king,  Henry  I.  the  Fowler,  without 

any  success. 

See  W.  Dickamp.  Widuhind  der  SiachsenfUhrer  nach  CeschickU  und 
Sage  (Munster,  (877);  J.  Dettmer.  Der  SacksenfUJ^er  Widukind 
mack  Cesckukle  und  ^ge  (Wurzburg,  1879). 

i  WIBDEHANN,  GUSTAV  HBHIRICH  (1826-1899) ,~  German 
physicist,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  2nd  of  October  1826.  After 
attending  the  Cologne  gymnasium,  he  entered  the  univerdty  of 
Berlin  in  1844,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  there  three  yean 
later.  His  thesis  on  that  occasion  was  devoted  to  a  question  in 
organic  chemistry,  (or  he  held  the  (pinion  that  the  study  of 
chemistry  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  pursuit  of 
physics,  which  was  his  ultimate  aim.  In  Berlin  he  mode  the 
acquaintance  of  H.  von  Helmhottz  at  the  house  of  H.  G.  Magnus, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Berlin  Physical  Society.  In 
1854  be  left  Berlin  to  become  professor  of  physics  in  Basel 
University,  removing  nine  years  afterwards  to  Brunswick 
Polytechnic,  and  in  1866  to  Karlsruhe  Polytechnic.  In  1871 
be  accepted  the  chair  of  phytical  chemistry  at  Leipstg.  The 
attention  he  had  paid  to  chemistry  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  enabled  him  to  hold  his  own  in  this  position,  but  he  found 
his  work  more  congenial  when  in  1887-  he  was  transferred  to  the 
professorship  of  physics.  He  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  S4th  of 
March  1899.  His  name  is  prabaUy  most  widely  knows  far  his 
Ctcraiy  work.  In  1S77  be  mdertook  the  editorship  oi'the 
AuMoUm  der  Pkfsik  und  Ckemie  m  succeiaion  to  J.  C.  Pogg»- 
dorff.  thus  starting  the  series  of  that  scientific  periodical  which 
is  fanuliariy  dted  as  Wied,  Auh.  Another  monumental  work 
for  wUch  he  was  lesponsible  was  Die  Lekrt  vm  der  EUktrieiUU, 
or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  first  itistance,  Lekre  won  Cahamsmm 
tmd  SiektnmagHeUsmus,  a  book  that  is  unsurpassed  for  accuracy 
and  oompcehensiveness.  He  produced  the  first  edition  in 
1861,  and  a  fourth,  revised  and  enlarged,  was  only  completed  a 
x»vui  a 


short  time  before  his  death.  But  his  original  work  was  also 
important.  His  dau  for  the  thermal  conductivity  of  various 
metals  were  (or  long  the  most  trustworthy  at  the  disposal  of 
physicists,  and  his  determination  of  the  ohm  in  terms  of  the 
specific  resistance  of  mercury  showed  remarkable  skill  in  quanti- 
tative research.  He  carried  out  a  number  of  magnetic  investiga- 
tions which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  many  interesting  pheno- 
mena, some  of  which  have  been  redisoovered  by  others;  they 
related  among  other  things  to  the  effect  of  mechanical  strain  on 
the  magnetic  properties  of  the  magnetic  metab,  to  the  relation 
between  the  chemical  composition  oi  compound  bodies  and  their 
magnetic  properties,  and  to  a  curious  iMrallcliun  between  the 
laws  of  torsion  and  of  magnetism.  He  also  investigated  electrical 
endosmosis  and  the  electrical  resistance  of  electrolytes.  His 
eldest  son,  Eilhard  Ernst  Gusuv,  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  ist  of 
August  1852,  became  professor  of  physics  at  Erlangen  in  1886, 
and  his  younger  son,  Alfred,  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  i8th  of  July 
1856,  was  appointed  to  the  eztnordinary  professorship  of 
Egyptology  at  Bonn  in  1892. 

WIELAND,  CHBI8T0PH  MARTW  (1733-1813),  German  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  wm  bora  at  Oberholzheim,  a  village  near 
Biberach  in  Wfirttemberg,  on  the  sth  of  September  1733.  His 
father,  who  was  pastor  in  Oberholzheim,  and  subsequently  in 
Biberach,  took  great  pains  with  the  child's  education,  and  from 
the  town  schoaH  of  Biberach  he  passed  on,  before  he  had  reached 
his  fourteenth  year,  to  the  gymnasium  at  KIbsterberge,  near 
Magdeburg.  He  was  a  precocious  child,  and  vrbea  he  left  school 
in  X749  ^<^u  widely  read  in  the  Latin  classics  and  the  leading 
contemporary  French  writers;  amongst  German  poets  his 
favourites  wen  Brockes  and  Klopstock.  While  at  home  in  the 
summer  of  x7so,  he  feU  in  love  with  a  kinswoman,  Sophie  Guter« 
mann,  and  this  love  affair  seems  to  have  acted  as  an  incentive 
to  poetic  composition;  under  this  inq>iration  he  planned  his 
first  ambitioos  work.  Die  Naiurder  Dinge  (1752),  a  didactic  poem 
in  six  books.  In  1750  he  went  to  the  university  of  TQbingen  as 
a  student  of  law,  but  his  time  was  maiidy  taken  up  with  literary 
studies.  The  poems  he  wrote  at  the  university — Bermaimt  an 
epic  (published  by  F.  Muncker,  z886),  ZwOlf  moralitcke  Briefe 
in  Versen  (1752),  AniiOvid  (1752)— -are  pietistlc  in  tone  and 
dominated  by  the  influence  of  Klopstock.  They  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Swiss  literary  refonner,  J.  J.  Bodmer,  who 
invited  Widand  to  visit  him  in  Zfirich  in  the  summer  of  1752. 
After,  a  lew  months,  however,  Bodmer  fdt  himself  as  little  in 
sympathy  with  Wiehind  as,  two  years  earlier,  he  had  felt  himself 
iritk  Klopstock,  and  the  friendb  parted;  but  Wieland  remained 
in  Switzerland  until  1760,  residing,  in  the  last  year,  at  Bern  where 
he  obtained  a  position  as  private  tutor.  Here  he  stood  in  intimate 
relations  with  Rousseau's  friend  Julie  de  BondeU.  Meanwhile 
a  change  had  come  over  Widand's  tastes;  the  writings  of  his 
eariy  Swiss  years — Der  geprUfle  Ahrakam  (1753),  Sympaikiem 
(1756),  Smpfiudungen  einee  Ckristen  (1757)— -were  still  in  the 
manner  of  his  earh'er  writinp,  but  with  the  tragedies,  Lady 
Jakatma  Gray  (r7s8),  and  ClememUna  «m  PerreUa  (1760)— the 
latter  based  on  Richardson's  Sir  Ckaries  GraMdisom — the  ^ic 
fragment  Cynts  (r759),  and  the  "  moral  story  in  dialogues," 
Aratpes  und  Panikea  (1760),  Wieland,  as  Leasing  said,  "  forsook 
the  ethereal  spheres  to  wander  sgain  among  the  sons  oi  men." 

\^riand's  converrion  was  completed  at  Biberach,  whither  he 
had  returned  in  1760,  as  director  of  the  chancery.  The  dullness 
and  monotony  of  his  life  here  was  rriieved  by  the  friendship  of 
a  Count  Stadion,  whose  library  in  the  castle  of  Warthausen,  not 
far  from  Biberach,  was  well  stocked,  with  French  snd  English 
literature.  Here,  too,  Widand  met  again  his  early  k>ve  Sophie 
Gutermann,  who  had  meanwhile  become  the  wife  of  Hofrat  La 
Roche,  then  manager  of  Count  Stadion'sesUtes.  The  former  poet 
of  an  austere  pietism  now  became  the  advocate  Of  a  light^4ieaited 
philosophy,  from  whkh  IrivoUty  and  sensuality  were  not  ex- 
duded.  In  Dan  Syhia  ten  Xasalva  (1764),  a  romance  in  imita- 
tion of  Dan  Qmx9Ui  he  hdd  up  to  ridicule  his  earlier  faith  and 
in  the  Komiscke  ErtSklungen  (1765)  he  gave  his  extravagant 
imagination  only  too  free  a  rein.  More  important  is  the  novd 
CexkiekU  des  Agiatkm  (1766-1767),  in  which,  under  the  guise  of 
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■  Cnck  finkm,  Wlcluid  (feaciibcd  hii  own  ipbiliul  «»d  iald- 

iKIiul  gicHlh,  Thii  woik.wblchtcBlniifaunmcniled  u-'> 
novel  of  dABic  tasle,"  nurks  ut  epoch  in  the  development  of 
tbe  modem  ptychoLogical  tioveL  Of  eqtu]  tmporUnn  wu 
Widincl'i  iranslilion  of  iwenly-two  of  Shikespeert'i  playi  into 
proM  (8  vofi.,  i76i-i;66)iil  wuthe  Stu  iltempt  loproenl  tbe 
Engtisb  poet  to  the  Gernun  pcopLe  in  sooKthiD;  approaching 
entirety.  With  the  poemt  Uiaariim  edo  iit  Fkiiniofkii  itr 
&iilim  (176S), /Jrii  (17W,  Cmtoiu  (i;;o},  DatmeAmaiit 
(1771),  Wielind  opened  the  leria  of  light  ind  graceful  nmanca 
in  vcno  which  appealed  »  irraiatiUy  to  hk  cootemponTfea 
and  acled  i»  an  anlidole  to  the  lentimcntal  (acoaei  of  the 
mbsequent  Starm  bud  Dran^  moremeDt.  Wieland  mamed  in 
\lt%  and  between  1769  and  177J  wu  profcsoc  of  pbikviphy 
at  Erfurt.  In  the  lasl-inenlloncd  year  Ik  puUshed  Db  gtldOH 
Sfitid  adtr  iit  Kimgi  wu  SclitKkmn.  a  pedagogic  work  in  the 
form  of  oriental  iiotiei;  Ihii  atlracled  [he  Mleotton  of  ducheu 
Anna  Anilie  of  Saie-Weimir  and  mulled  in  hii  it^inLmenl 
a«  tutor  to  her  two  sons,  Ksrl  August  and  KonttanLin,  at  Weimar. 
With  the  eiception  of  some  ycart  ^lent  at  Oumanutedt.  where 
In  later  life  he  boughl  an  eitate,  Weimar  remained  Wieland') 
borne  until  bis  death  on  the  >Mh  of  January  i£i3.  Here,  in 
1773,  helounded  DcrliuiKke  iferjhir,  which  under  hiardilorahip 
(1773-1781^)  became  the  toott  influeniial  literary  review  in 
Germany.    Of  the  wrilinp  of  his  later  years  the  moat  important 

allraclive  of  all  hit  proie  vAdn^^Dit  AbdcrUen,  tine  uMr 
ipakrtlkeiidiche  CesckUiile  (1774I,  and  the  charming  poetic 
twmaet*,  DaiWinliTmanliiii  Un^)il>^  SnvmrmarilmUjf'j), 
Coon  itr  AMite  (1777),  DU  WliaKlu:  tier  PimmU  I1778),  a 
teriea  culminating  with  Wieland's  poetic  maaterpicce,  the 
romantic  tine  of  Oierini  (1780).  Although  belonging  to  a  clasi 
of  poetry  in  which  modem  teaden  take  hut  little  Interest,  Oitrim 
has  still,  owing  to  the  facile  beauty  of  its  ataniBS,  the  power  to 
charm.  In  Wiclaod'a  later  novels,  anch  ag  the  GiMmi  CaikUUt 
tit  PUIoiiplitn  Fmpinui  Prttetu  (i7!)i)  and  ArUtift  fmi 
tiHJfaiesKf  ZtUteneofti  (rSoo-iSoi),  a  didactic  and  phikMophk 
tendency  obtcurci  the  small  literary  mteieat  they  posiess.  He 
4lM  (nuislaled  Horace's  Salira  <I7&6},  Uldu'a  Woika  (1788- 
17B9),  Cireni')  Letters  (tSoS  S.),  and  from  1796  to  iSoj  be 
edited  the  AUiulus  Utunm  tibkh  did  valuable  lervice  tn 
populariang  Greek  studies. 

Without  creating  a  school  fn  the  strict  aesae  of  tbe  term. 
Wieland  influenced  very  conaiderably  the  Gennan  tilenlui«  ol 
his  time.  Tbe  vene-romance  and  the  aonl — more  apedally 
In  Anilria— benefited  by  his  example,  and  even  the  Roraantidsla 
of  ■  Utet  dale  borrowed  many  s  bint  from  him  in  their  eicureiDiii 
Into  the  literatures  of  the  south  of  Eumpe.  The  quibliea  which 
dbtinguish  his  work,  bis  fluent  style  and  light  touch,  hii  caieleaa 
frivolity  rather  (ban  poetic  depth,  show  bins  10  have  been  in 
literary  lemperamml  more  akin  10  Arloelo  and  Voltaire  than  to 
tbe  more  spiritual  and  serioui  leaders  of  German  poetry;  but 
these  very  qualities  in  Wieland's  poetry  introduced  a  balancing 
element  into  German  classical  Uleialurc  and  added  malerially 
to  its  fuUnoa  and  completeness. 

Edilloru  .if  Wieland'^  SiMliilu  SVrril  ippcJrM  in 

16  voL.).    The  laieU  edition  (40  voIf.)'wM(Jiiifd 

ihe  KuiJan  AcaJemy.  Thne  ate  numctoin  edliioM  of  »I.,ip 
•ktIis  UDObly  by  H  PtMt  In  KOnthneT'i  DlMlula  fiiilKn;\ 
hUf^w  l™l..  S'-S*.  i*i«j-ill»T);  by  F.  Muncker  (6  vol*.,  ib-.,) 
by  W.  flr.Wlic  u  "'l'.  I'j-'i''.  Colloetiona of  Wieland's  Inter-  11.  i 
*■     ■■     ■■  ■     ■    ,t  li«iS)BnabyH.Gemttli9ij-ifi'.) 

u.licbyF.Hota(iaM).  Snj.C.O'oi'i 
u  mil..  tSiJ-tBjSli  H.  "■-■  -  ■-  " 
■     •  ■■   -  U.  IFmAjiU  (1 
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WtBUCZKA.  a  niiDwg  town  In  (Ukh,  AoMrh,  fsa  a 

by  rail  W.  ol  I^mbcrg  and  9  m.  S.E.  of  Cr»»w.  Pep.  (i^a) 
6011.  It  is  bullion  the  skiptsol  a  hill  which  half  endiela  the 
plate,  and  over  the  celebrated  salt-mines  of  the  same  name. 
These  mines  aie  the  richest  in  Austria,  and  among  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world.  They  caniul  of  seven  diSercnt  levels, 
one  above  tbe  other,  and  have  eleven  tbalts,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  towTL  Tbe  levels  are  connected  by  flights  ol  steps,  and 
are  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  chambers  and  passages,  whose 
Length  aggregates  over  6;  m.  The  length  ol  the  mines  from 
E.  10  W.  fs  >}  m..  tbe  breadth  Irom  N.  to  S.is  lOSo  yds.  and  the 
tlepth  reaches  q8o  ft.  Uany  of  the  old  chambers,  soDie  td  wblch 
are  ol  enonnous  siic,  arc  embellisbed  with  portals,  candelabta. 
statuea.  &c..  ail  hewn  in  rt>ch.flalt.  There  are  also  two  large 
chapris,  ciKitaining  altars,  ornaments,  &c.,  in  rock.salt,  a  room 
called  the  daiKii^  saloon  {Tansaiii,  where  the  ob^ts  of 
interest  found  in  tbe  mines  art  kept;  the  Kronlcuchteisaal,  and 

of  the  mines  ait  siiletn  ponds,  ot  which  the  latgc  lake  ol  Pnykoa 
is  105  ft'  long,  no  It.  broad,  and  10-36  ft.  deep.  The  mine* 
employ  over  looa  workers,  and  yield  about  60,000  tons  annually. 
The  salt  of  Wieticika  is  well  known  for  its  purity  and  solidity, 
but  hit  generally  a  grey  or  blackish  colour.  The  date  of  the 
discovery  of  tbe  mitits  is  unknown,  but  they  were  already  worked 
in  the  11th  century.  Since  1814  they  have  belonged  entirely  10 
tbe  Austrian  government.     The  mines  suSered  greatly  from 

"see  E^Win^^wiu,  Dai  SuinvUtitttmitk  in  Wieliaia  [Freiberg, 

WIELOPOUKI.  ALER)Ain>EB.  Uarqufi  of  Couaga-Mysi- 

kowsk!  (iSoj-igjj).  Polish  statesman,  was  educated  in  Vienna, 
"    ■ .  and  Gflltingen.     In   jtyi  he  vaa  elected  a 


of  the  Polish  d 


>e  Consi 


ki  the 


moligji  bewassc 
obtain  the  assistance,  or  at  least  the  mediation,  of  England;  bat 
tbe  only  result  of  his  mission  was  the  publica^on  of  tbe  pamphlet 
Ulmiirc  prlitnll  i  Lai  PalmersUn  (Warsaw,  iSji).  On  tbe 
cotUpse  of  the  insurrection  he  emigrated,  and  on  his  return  to 
Poland  devoted  himsell  cidusivrly  to  titenture  and  tbe  cultiva- 
tion ot  his  estates.  On  the  occasion  ol  the  Galidan  outbreak 
of  1845,  when  the  Rutbeniao  pcasanlry  massacred  some  hunditds 
of  Polish  landowners,  an  outbreak  generally  attributed  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Austrian  government,  Wielopolski  wrote 
bis  famous  Lttire  d'itn  ftnlUkommt  faitnaii  an  prince  it  UtIUt- 
Hich  (Brussels,  1S46),  which  caused  a  great  sensation  at  the  time, 
and  In  which  be  attempted  to  prove  that  tbe  Austrian  court  was 

Alcjandn  II.  was  benevolently  dispned  towards  the  Poles  and 
made  certain  poblical  and  naiionil  concessions  to  them,  Wielo. 
polski  was  apfMblcd  president  of  tbe  commissions  of  public 
worship  and  justice  and  subsequently  president  of  the  council  ol 
state.  A  visit  to  the  Russian  capital  in  November  Gtill  further 
established  his  influence,  and  in  1&6}  he  was  appointed  adjutant 
to  the  grand-duke  Conatantine.  This  oSice  he  held  tiU  the 
■  lib  of  September  1863,  when  finding  II  impossible  to  rcsisl  tbe 
rising  cturcnt  of  radicalism  and  revolution  he  resigned  alt  his 
oStco.  and  ohlalDCd  at  bis  own  request  unlinu'lcd  leave  of 
absence.  He  retired  to  Dnaden,  where  he  died  on  (be  je(h  ot 
December  1877. 

See  Keniyk  liiicki.  Lt  Uirmii  Widotclilii,  la  vit  Urn  Itmfi 
(Vienna,  1 8^)  ^  Wlodiimier;!  ^paiowici.  IV  Lifi  sni  Pility  M  On 
kortHS  If  ■cIofH'ita  [Rui.)  (Si  P«enliuis,  i8«iV        (R.  ti.  B.) 

wmBB-KEUBTADT.  a  town  ol  AusitU,  ia  Lower  Austria, 
jr  ta.  S.  of  Vienna  by  raiL  Fop.  (1900)  18,418.  It  is  aitnated 
between  Ibe  Fiicha  and  the  Leitba  and  is  dose  to  the  Husgarian 
frontier.  It  was  alDKat  entirely  rcboilt  after  a  destnidive  hie 
in  iSj4,  and  ranks  linmg  tbe  handsomest  provincial  to 
Austria.  Its  ancient  gates,  walls  and  towers  I 
but  it  still  possesK*  a  few  medieval  cdi£ces.  the  moat  unponani 
o(  which  is  tbe  old  castle  of  the  dukes  ol  Bsbcoberg,  founded  in 
the  ijth  century,  and  converted  by  Maria  Theresa  in'1753  into 
a  milltuy  lodemy.     Tbe  Gothic  chapd  comtalBS  the  nmalai 
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«f  the  empctqr  MadmifiaBi  L/who  Wat  born  here  in  1459.   Tbe 

parish  church,  with  ita  two  lofty  towas,  ia  substantially  a  Rmnaa- 

csque  building  of  the  13th  oentuiy,  but  the  choir  and  tian^epta 

afe  Gothic  additions  of  a  later  date.    The  late  Gothic  cfauxch 

of  the  old  Cistercian  abbey  contains  a  handsome  monuolent  in 

memory  of  Leonora  of  Portugal  (d.  1467),  consort  of  the  emperor 

Frederick  III.,  and  possesses  a  rich  Hhrary  and  an  interesting 

museum.    The  town-house  is  abo  a  noteworthy  building  and 

contains  large  and  important  archives.    The  chief  industrial} 

establishments  are  a  Urge  ammunition  factory  and  an  engine 

factory;  but  manufactures  of  cotUm,  silk,  vcitet,  pottery  and 

paper,  sugar-refining  and  tanning  ace  also  eztensivciy  carried  on. 

Trade  is  also  brisk,  and  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  connectmg  the 

town  with  Vienna,  and  used  chiefly  for  the  transport  of  coal  and 

timber. 

Neustadt  was  founded  in  x  19?,  and  was  a  favourite  residence  of 

numerous  Austrian  sovereigns,  acquiring  the  title  of  the  "  ever« 

faithful  town"  {die  alUxeU  getreue  Stadi)  from  its  unfailing 

loyalty.  In  1 246  it  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  Hungarians 

over  the  Austrians;  and  in  1486  it  was  taken  by  Matthias 

Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  who,  however,  restcxed  it  to  Masd- 

miUan  I.  four  yean  later.    In  1529  and  1663  it  was  besieged  by 

the  Turks.    It  was  at  Neustadt  that  the  emperor  Rudolf  II. 

granted  to  the  Bohemian  Protestants,  in  1609,  the  "  Majestits- 

bricf,"  or  patent  of  equal  rights,  the  revocation  of  which  helped 

to  precipitate  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

See  Hinner.  WandtUrilder  ams  Aer  GnchkkU  Wieuer-NeustadU 
(Wiener-Neasudt,  1898). 

WIBMIAWSKI,  HENRI  (1835-1880),' Polish  yioUnist 'and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Lublin,  in  Poland,  on  the  loth  of  July 
1835.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  from  1843  to 
1846,  and  again  in  184^1850.  Meanwhile  he  had  given  concerts 
in  his  native  country  and  in  Rusua,  and  in  1850  entered  upon 
the  career  of  a  travelling  virtuoso,  together  with  his  brother 
Joseph,  a  distinguished  pianist.  He  was  ai^winted  solo  violinist 
to  the  tsar  in  r86o,  and  taught  in  the  Conservatoire  of  St  Peters- 
burg from  i86a  to  1867.  He  went  on  tour  again  in  1872  with 
Rubinstein  in  America,  and  on  his  return  m  1874  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Vieuxtemps  as  professor  in  the  Brusseb  Conservatoire; 
but,  like  his  predecessor,  he  was  compelled  through  ill-health 
to  give  up  the  post  after  three  yeans  returning  to  «  public 
career  in  spite  of  his  iUness,  until  his  (tenth,  which  occurred  in 
a  hospital  in  Moscow,  on  the  31st  of  March  1880.  He  was  a 
wonderfully  sympathetic  solo  player,  and  a  good  if  not  a  great 
quartet  player.  His  Llgnf^,  the  ifantasias  on  Faust  and  on 
Rusaan  airs,  his  two  concertos  and  some  other  pieces,  have 
retained  their  high  place  in  the  violin  repertory. 

WIEPRBCHT.  WILHEUI  FRIEDRIGH  (i8o'^i873),  German 
murical  conductor,  composer  and  inventor,  was  b<nii  on  the 
loth  of  August  1802,  at  Aschersleben,  where  his  father  was  town 
musician.  According  to  his  autobiography,  Wieprecht  early 
learned  from  his  father  to  play  on  nearly  all  wind  instruments. 
It  was  in  violin4>laying,  however,  that  his  father  particularly 
wished  him  to  excel;  and  in  1819  he  went  to  Dresden,  where  he 
studied  composition  and  the  violin  to  such  good  purpose  that 
a  year  later  he  was  given  a  position  in  the  dty  orchestra  of 
Leipzig,  playing  also  in  those  of  the  opera  and  the  famous 
Cewandhaus.  At  this  time,  besides  playing  the  vioUn  and 
clarinet  in  the  orchestra,  he  also  gave  soto  performances  on  the 
trombone.  In  1 824  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  membcK 
of  the  royal  orchestra,  and  was  in  the  same  year  appointed 
chamber  musician  to  the  Ung.  His  residence  at  Berlin  gave 
Wieprecht  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius  for 
military  music,  on  which  his  fame  mainly  rests.  Several  of  his 
marches  were  early  adopted  by  the  regimental  bands,  and  a 
more  ambitious  military  composition  attracted  the  attention 
of  Gaqxaio  Spontini,  at  whose  house  he  became  an  intimate  guest. 
It  was  now  that  he  began  to  study  acoustics,  in  order  to  conert 
the  deficiencies  in  military  music^  iriStruments.  As  the  result, 
he  improved  the  valves  of  the  brass  Instniraents,  and  succeeded, 
by  constructing  them  on  sounder  acoustic  principles,  in  greatly 
mcieasing  the  volume  and  purity  of  their  tone.   He  also  invented 


the  baaa  Cuba  or  bombaidon  in  older  to  give  greater  richness  and 
power  to  the  bass  parts.  In  recognition  of  these  inventions  he 
waa,  in  1835,  honoured  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  In 
1838  he  was  appointed  by  the  Prussian  government  director* 
general  of  all  the  guards'  bands,  and  in  recognition  of  the  magnifi-' 
cent  performance  by  matted  bands  on  the  occasion  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  L's  visit  the  same  year,  was  awarded  a  special 
unifornu  In  1843  he  became  director-general  of  the  bands  of  the 
loth  Confederate  army  corps,  and  from  this  time  exercised  a 
profound  influence  on  the  development  of  military  music  through* 
out  Germany,  and  beyond.  He  was  the  ^st  to  arrange  the 
symphonies  and  overtures  of  the  classical  masters  for  military 
instruments,  and  to  organize  those  outdoor  performances  of 
concert  pieces  by  military  bands  which  have  done  so  much  to 
popularize  good  music  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  The  perform- 
ance arranged  by  him  of  Beethoven's  "  Battle  of  Vittoria,"  in 
which  the  bugle  calls  were  given  by  trumpeters  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  garden  and  the  caimon  shots  were  those  of 
real  guns,  created  immense  sensation.  Besides  the  great  work 
he  acGompUsbed  in  Germany,  Wieprecht,  in  1847,  reorganized  the 
military  music  in  Turkey  and,  in  1852,  in  Guatemala.  He 
composed  military  songs  as  well  as  numerous  marches,  and  con- 
tributed frequently  on  his  favourite  subject  to  the  Berlin  musical 
papers.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  August  1872.  Wieprecht  was  a 
man  of  genial,  kindly  and  generous  nature,  and  was  associated 
with  many  charitable  fqundationa  established  for  the  benefit 
of  poor  musicians.  ..  

WIESBADBN,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau.  Pop.  (1905)  100,953.  ^^ 
is  deli^tfttliy  situated  in  a  basin  under  the  wcU-wooded  south' 
western  ^>u£s  of  the  Taunus  ruige,  5  m.  N.  of  Mainz,  3  m.  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  (at  Biebrich),  and  25  m.  W.  of 
Frardcfort*on-Main  by  rail.  The  town  is  on  the  whole  sumptu- 
ously built,  with  broad  and  regiUar  streets.  Villas  and  gardens 
engirdle  it  on  the  north  and  east  sides  and  extend  vp  the  hills 
behind.  Its  prosperity  is  mainly  due  to  its  hot  springs  and  mild 
climate,  which  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  winter  as  well  as 
summer  resort.  The  general  character  of  the  place,  with  its 
numerous  hotds,  pensions^  bathing  establishments,  villas  and 
l^aces  of  entertaiiunent,  is  largely  determined  by  the  require- 
ments  of  visitors,  who  in  1907  numbered  x  80,000.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  built  in  1837-1840  as  a  residence 
for  the  dukes  of  Nassau,  and  now  a  residence  of  the  king  of 
Prussia;  the  Court  Theatre  (elected  1892-1894);  the  new 
RurhauSy  a  large  and  handsome  establishment,  with  colonnades, 
adjoining  a  b»utiful  and  shady  park;  the  town-hall,  in  the 
German  Renaittance  style  (1884-1888);  the  government  oiTices 
and  the  museum,  with  a  picture  ^leiy,  a  collection  of  antiquities, 
and  a  library  of  150,000  vols.  Among  the  churches,  which  are  all 
modem,  are  the  lYoiestant  Markikirckef  in  the  Gothic  style 
with  five  towers,  built  1853-1862;  the  Batkircke;  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  St  Boniface;  the  Anglican  church  and  the 
Russian  church  on  the  Neroberg.  There  are  two  synagogues. 
Wiesbaden  contains  numerous  scientific  and  educational  institu- 
tions, including  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  agricultural  college 
and  two  musical  conservatoria. 

The  alkaline  thermal  springs  oontain  |  %  of  common  salt,  and 
smaller  quantities  of  other  chlorides;  and  a  great  deal  of  their 
efficacy  is  due  to  their  high  temperature,  which  varies  from  156* 
to  104^  Fahr.  The  water  is  generally  cooled  to  93°  F.  for  bathing. 
The  principal  spring  is  the  Keckbnmntn  (!$(>'  F.),  the  water  of 
which  is  drunk  by  sufferers  from  chronic  dyspepsia  and  obe«ty. 
There  are  twenty-eight  other  springs  of  nearly  identical  composi- 
tion, many  of  which  are  used  for  bathing,  and  axe  efficacious 
in  cases  of  rheumatism,  gout,  nerv<ous  and  female  disorders  and 
skin  diseases.  The  season  lasu  from  April  to  October,  but  the 
springs  are  open  the  whole  year  through  and  are  also  largely 
attended  in  winter. 

Two  miles  north-west  of  the  town  lies  the  Neroberg  (800  ft.), 
whence  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained*  and 
which  is  reached  by  a  funicular  raila'ay  froip  Beausite,  and  6  m. 
to  the  west  lies  the  Hobe  Wunel  (so2$  f L)  with  an  ouri'vtk  mw^r. 
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Wiesbaden  is  one  of  the  oldest  waienng-places  u  Gennany, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Taunus  spas.  The 
springs  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hift.  nai.  zzi.  a)  as  Pontes  MaUkiaci 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  who  forti^d  the  place  c.  1 1  B.C.  The 
massive  wall  in  the  centre  of  the  town  known  as  the  HeideU' 
mauer  was  probably  part  of  the  fortifications  built  under  Dio- 
cletian. The  name  Wisibada  ("  meadow  bath  ")  appears  in  S30. 
Under  the  Carolingian  monarchs  it  was  the  site  of  a  palace,  and 
Otto  I.  gave  it  civic  rights.  In  the  nth  century  the  town  and 
district  passed  to  the  counts  of  Nassau,  fell  to  the  Walram  line 
in  I3SS,  and  in  1355  Wiesbaden  became  with  Idstein  capital  of 
the  county  Nassau-Idstein.  It  suffered  much  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Thhty  Years'  War  and  was  destroyed  in  1644.  In  2744 
it  became  the  seat  of  government  of  the  principality  Nassau- 
Usingen,  and  was  from  181 5  to  1866  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  when  it  passed  with  that  duchy  to  Prussia.  Though 
the  springs  were  never  quite  forgotten,  they  did  not  attain  their 
greatest  repute  until  the  dose  of  the  x8th  century.  From  1771 
to  1873  Wiesbaden  was  a  notorious  gambling  resort;  but  in  the 
latter  year  public  gambling  was  suppressed  by  the  Prussian 

government. 

See  Roth.  CutkkhU  und  kistorische  Tojwfrapkie  der  StadI  Wies- 
haden  (Wiesbaden,  1883) ;  Pagenstecher,  Wushaden  in  nuditinisch- 
topotraf>hischer  Baiehung  (Wiesbaden,  1870);  Kranz,  Wiesbaden 
und  setne  Tkermen  (Leipzig.  i88a):  Pfeiffcr.  Wiesbaden  als  Kurort 
(Sth  ed..  Wiesbaden.  1899);  and  Heyl,  Wiesbaden  und  seine  Umge^ 
bungen  (a7th  ed.,  Wiesbaden,  1908). 

WIG  (short  for  "  periwig,"  an  alternative  form  of  "  peruke," 
Ft.  perruque',  cf.  Span.  pduca\  conjecturally  derived  from 
Lat.  pUus)^  an  artificial  head  of  hair,  worn  as  a  personal  adorn* 
ment,  disguise  or  symbol  of  office.  The  custom  of  wearing  wigs 
is  of  great  antiquity.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  curious  head- 
covering  of  a  prdiistoric  ivory  carving  of  a  female  head  found 
by  M.  Piette  in  the  cave  of  Brassempouy  in  the  Landcs  represents 
a  wig  (see  Ray  Lankestcr,  Science  from  an  Easy  Chatr^  fig.  7) 
the  fashion  is  certainly  some  100,000  years  old.  In  historic 
times,  wigs  were  worn  among  the  Egyptians  as  a  xoyal  and 
officisd  head-dress,  and  specimens  of  these  have  been  recovered 
from  mummies.  In  Greece  they  were  used  by  both  men  and 
women,  the  most  common  name  being  tjftkcn  or  ^cvdjni,  some- 
times TpOHbtuw  or  ubiuu  vpbaHm.  A  reference  in  Xenc^hon 
{Cyr.  1.  3.  a)  to  the  false  hair  yiomi  by  Cyrus's  grandfather 
"  as  is  customary  among  the  Medes,"  and  also  a  story  in  Aristotle 
(Oecon.  4.  14),  would  suggest  that  wigs  were  introduced  from 
Persia,  and  were  in  use  in  Asia  Minor.  Another  origin  is  sug- 
gested by  Athenacus  (zli.  523),  who  says  that  the  lapygian 
immigrants  into  Italy  from  Crete  were  the  first  to  wear  wpae^ua 
mpiBrrd,  and  the  elaborately  frizzled  hair  worn  by  some  of  the 
figures  in  the  frescoes  found  at  Cnossus  makes  it  probable  that 
the  wearing  of  artificial  hair  was  known  to  the  Cretans.  Lucian, 
in  the  and  century,  mentions  wigs  of  both  men  and  women  as 
a  matter  of  course  (Alex.  59,  Dial.  mer.  it).  The  theatrical  wig 
was  also  in  use  in  Greece,  the  various  comic  and  tragic  masks 
having  hair  suited  to  the  diaracter  represented.  A.  E.  Haigh 
(Attic  Theatre,  pp.  aai,  339)  refers  to  the  black  hair  and  beard 
of  the  t>Tant,  the  fair  curls  of  the  youthful  hero,  and  the  red 
hair  characteristic  of  the  dishonest  slave  of  comedy.  These 
conventions  appear  to  have  been  handed  on -to  the  Roman 
theatre. 

At  Rome  wigs  came  into  use  certainly  in  the  early  days  of  the 
empire.  They  were  also  known  to  the  Carthaginians;  Polybius 
(iii.  78)  says  that  Hannibal  used  wigs  as  a  means  of  disguise. 
The  fashionable  ladies  of  Rome  were  much  addicted  to  false  hair, 
and  we  learn  from  Ovid,  Amores,  i.  14.  45)  and  Martial  (v.  68) 
that  the  golden  hair  imported  from  Ormany  was  most  favoured. 
Juvenal  (vi.  x  20)  shows  us  Messalina  assuming  a  yellow  wig  for 
her  visiu  to  places  of  ill-fame,  and  the  scholiast  on  the  passage 
says  that  the  yellow  wig  «'as  characteristic  of  courtesans. 
The  chief  names  for  wigs  were  galerus^  galcricHlum,  corjnnbium, 
capillamentuMf  catiendrumt  or  even  comae  emptae,  &c  Calerus 
meant  in  the  first  place  a  skuU*cap,  or  coif,  fastening  under  the 
chin,  and  made  of  hide  or  fur,  worn  fay  peasants,  athletes  and 
fiamhus.    The  first  men's  wigs  then  would  have  been  tight  fur 


caps  simulating  hair,  whicfa  would  naturally '^  suggest  wigs  o( 
false  hair.  Otho  wore  a  wig  (Suetonius,  OUie  f  12),  which  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  real  hair,  while  Nero  (Dio  Cass.  Isi.  9) 
wore  a  wig  as  a  disguise,  and  Heltogabaius  also  wore  one  at  times 
(Und,  Izxiz.  13).  Women  continued  to  have  wigs  of  different 
colours  as  part  of  their  ordinary  wardrobe,  and  Faustina,  wife 
of  Marcus  Aurefius,  is  said  to  have  had  several  hundred.  An 
amusing  development  of  this  is  occasionally  found  in  portrait 
busts,  e.g,  that  of  Plautilla  in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  hair  ia 
made  movable,  so  that  by  dianging  the  wig  of  the  statue  from 
time  to  time  it  should  never  bo  out  of  fashion. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  violently  attacked  the  custom  of 
wearing  wigs,  Tcrtuilian  (Dt  euUu  fern.  C.  7)  bang  particularly 
eloquent  against  them,  but  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  stamping 
out  the  custom  was  proved  by  the  finding  of  an. auburn  wig  in 
the  grave  of  a  Christian  woman  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Cyriacus. 
In  67a  a  synod  of  Constantinople  forbade  the  wearing  of  artificial 
hair. 

Artificial  hair  has  presumably  always  been  worn  by  women 
when  the  fashion  required  abundant  locks.  Thus,  with  the 
devdopmcnt  of  elaborate  coiffures  in  the  x6th  century,  the 
wearing  of  false  hair  became  prevalent  among  ladies  in  Europe; 
Qmettk  Elisabeth  had  dghty  attires  of  false  hair,  and  Mary  queen 
of  Scots  was  also  in  the  habit  of  varying  the  attires  of  hair  she 
wore.  The  periwig  of  the  i6th  century,  however,  merely  sinou- 
lated  real  hair,  either  as  an  adornment  or  to  supply  the  defects 
of  nature.  It  was  not  till  the  17th  century  that  the  peruke  was 
worn  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  costume.  The  fashion  started  in 
France.  In  1620  the  abb6  La  Riviere  appeared  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIII.  in  a  periwig  made  to  simulate  long  fair  hair,  and 
four  years  later  the  king  himself,  prematurdy  bald,  also  adopted 
one  wad  thus  set  the  fashion.  Louis  XXV.,  who  was  proud  of  his 
abundant  hair,  did  not  wear  a  wig  till  after  1670.  Meanwhile, 
his  courtiers  had  continued  to  wear  wigs  in  imitation  of  the  royal 
hair,  and  from  Versailles  the  fashion  ^read  throu^^  Europe. 
In  England  it  came  in  with  the  Restoration;  for  thougli  lh« 
prince  of  Wales  (Charles  I.),  while  in  Paris  on  his  way  to  Spain, 
had  "  shadowed  himself  the  most  he  could  under  a  burly  pemiquep 
whidi  none  in  former  days  but  bald-headed  people  used,"  he 
had  dropped  the  fashion  on  returning  to  England,  and  he  and  his 
Cavaliers  were  distinguished  from  the  "  Roundheads  "  only  by 
wearing  their  own  (towing  locks.  Under  Charles  II.  the  wearing 
of  the  peruke  became  general.  Pcpyi  records  that  he  parted 
with  his  own  hair  and  "  paid  £s  for  a  periwigg  ";'  and  on  going 
to  church  in  one  he  says  "  it  did  not  prove  so  strange  as  I  was 
afraid  It  would."  It  was  under  <^een  Anne,  however,  that  the 
wig  attained  its  maiimum  devdopment,  covering  the  back  and 
shoulders  and  floating  down  over  the  chest.  So  far,  indeed, 
whatever  the  exaggeration  of  its  proportions,  the  wig  had  beca 
a  "  counterfdt  hair  "  intended  to  produce  the  illusion  of  abundant 
natural  locks.  But,  to  quote  the  inimitable  author  of  Ploca' 
cosmos,  *'  as  the  perukes  became  moro  common,  their  shape 
and  forms  altered.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  clerical,  the  physical, 
and  the  huge  tie  peruke  for  the  man  of  Uw,  the  brigadier  or 
nuijor  Ux  the  army  and  navy;  as  also  the  tremendous  fox  ear, 
or  cluster  of  temple  curls,  with  a  pig-tail  behind.  The  merchant, 
the  man  .of  business  and  of  letters,  were  distinguished  by  the 
grave  full  bottom,  or  more  moderate  tie,  neatly  curled;  the 
tradesman  by  the  long  bobi  or  natty  scratch;  the  country 
gentleman  by  the  natural  fly  and  hunting  peruke.  All  conditions 
of  men  were  distinguished  by  the  cut  of  the  wig,  and  none  more 
so  than  the  coachman,  who  wore  his,  as  there  does  some  to  this 
day,  in  imitation  of  the  curled  hair  of  a  water-dog."* 

*  This  was  cheap.  The  author  of  Plocacosmos  says  that  "  when 
they  first  were  wore,  the  price  was  usually  one  hundred  guineas  *'; 
ana  the  article  in  Diderot's  Encychpldie  says  that  It  sometimes  cost 
as  much  as  1000  icus. 

*  Plocaeosmos,  p.  303.  The  writer  soes  on  to  describe  the  fashions 
on  the  Stan.  "  So  late  as  King  WiUiam's  reign,  in  one  of  Rowe's 
pieces,  lutay  Jane  Grey,  the  Ijora  Guildford  Dudley  is  dressed  in  all 
the  modern  fashion  of  laced  coat,  cravat,  high  peruVe,  &c.,  while  the 
heroine  is  simply  drest,  her  hair  parted  In  the  middle,  hangine  care- 
lessly on  her  shoulders. . . .  Nearer  our  time,  in  the  tragedy  of  Cm*. 
Mr  Booth  is  dossed  n-la^mode,  with  the  huge  peruke.. . .  Mr  Quip 
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TIliB  diffcKHtiatkin  of  «|0s  aoooidiag  to  dan  and  piofeasiofi 
explains  why,  when  early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  genecal 
iaahion  of  waving  wigs  began  to  wane  and  die  out,  the  piadkt 
held  its  own  among  professional  men.  It  was  by  slow  degrees 
that  doctors,  soUios  and  clergymen  gave  up  the  custom.  In 
the  Church  it  survived-  longest  among  the  bishops,,  the  wig 
nltimatdy  becoming  a  sort  of  ensign  of  the  episce^  dignity* 
Wigs  were  first  discarded  by  the  bidiops,  by  perminAm  of  the 
king,  at  the  coronation  banquet  of  William  IV.,  the  weather  being 
hot;  and  Greville  comments  on  the  odd  appearance  of  Hut  pre- 
lates with  their  cropped  poUs.  At  the  coronation  <rf  Queea 
Victoria  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  alone  of  the  in^tes, 
still  wore  a  wig.  Wigi  are  now  worn  aa  part  of  official  costume 
only  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  their  use 
bdng  confined,  except  in  the  case  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  and  the  derks  of  parUament,  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  judges  and  members  of  the  bar  (see  Robes).  Wigs  of  course 
continue  to  be  worn  by  many  to  make  up  for  natural  defidendcs; 
and  on  the  stage  the  wig  is,  as  in  all  times,  an  indispensable 
adjunct.  Many  of  the  modem  stage  wigs  are  made  of  jute, 
a  fibre  which  lends  itself  to  marvcUously  perfect  imitations  of 
human  hair. 

See  F.  W.  Fakfaolt,  Co$hime  in  Em^land,  9  vols.,  ed.  Dillon  (1885)  ; 
C.  F.  Nicolai,  Ober  dtn  CtinoMk  itr  Jaischin  Haare  uad  PerHlekat 
(1601);  the  artidcs  "  Coma  "  and  "  Galerus  "  in  Daiembcrg  and. 
Saglio'a  DictionnairedesantiauUis.  There  is  an  admirable  artide  on 
wigs  and  wig-making  in  Dioeroc's  Encyclopidie  (1765),  t.  zii.,  s.v. 
**  Pevmque.  Janes  Stewart's  Plocacoimos^  or  the  WhoU  Art  «f 
Hairdrttsing  (London,  1782)  also  contains  rich  material. 

WIOAW,  a  market  town,  and  munidpol,  county  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Lancashire,  England,  194  m..N.W.  by  N. 
from  London  by  the  London  ft  North-Westem  nilway,  served 
ako  by  the  Lancashire  ft  Yorkshire  and  the  Great  Central  rail' 
ways.  Pop.  (1891)  55,otj,  (1901)  60,764.  It  lies  on  the  small 
river  Douglas,  which  flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Ribble.  There 
is  connexion  by  canal  with  Liverpool,  Manchestar,  &c.  The  oMer 
portions  of  the  town  occupy  the  north  bank  of-  the  river,  the 
modem  additions  being  chiefly  on  the  sooth  bank.  The  drarch 
of  All  Saints,  late  Perpendicular,  consisting  of  chancd  with 
aisles  and  two  chapels,*,  was  restored  in  1650  and  in  modem 
times.  There  are  numerous  modem  chUKhes  and  chapels. 
The  principal  public  buildinga  are  the  Royal  Albert  Bdward 
Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  the  public  hall,  the  borough  courts 
and  oflices,  the  arcade,  the  market  hall,  the  free  public  fibrary 
and  the  county  courts  and  offices  (1888).  The  educational 
institutions  indude  tho  free  grammar  sdiool  (founded  by  James 
Leigh  in  x6r9  and  rebuilt  in  1876),  the  Wigan  and  District 
Mining  and  Technical  College  (buHt  by  public  subscription  and 
opened  in  1905)  and  the  mechasics'  institution,  also  the  convent 
of  Notre  Dame  (1854),  with  a  college  for  pupil  tcadten  and  a 
high  school  for  girls,  and  several  Roman  Catholic  schools.  A 
public  park  of  ri  acres  was  opened  in  1878.  The  town  owes 
much  of  iu  prosperity  to  its  OMd  mines,  which  employ  a  lai^ 
proportioD  of  the  inhabitants  and  supply  the  factory  furnaces. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  cotton  fabrics;  the  town  also 
possesses  iron  foi^^,  inMi  and  brass  foundries,  oil  and  grease 
works,  railway  waggon  factories, and  b<^,  screw  and  nail  works. 
The  parUamentary  borough,  returning  ene-member  since  1885, 
b  coextensive  with  the  mumidpal  borough,  and  falls  mainly 
within  the  Ince  division  of  the  county.  The  county  borough  was 
created  in  1888.  The  cotporatk>n  censkts  of  a  mayor,  xo 
akiermcn  and  30  councillors.  Area  $082  acrest  including  the 
former  urban  district  of  Pemberton  (pop.  21 1664  in  1901),  which 
was  induded  with  Wigan  in  1904. 

acted  almott  all  his  young  characters,  as  Hamlet,  Horatio.  Pforrei 
&c  in  a  fuH-dren  suit  and  large  peruke.  But  Mr  Garrick's  genius 
. . .  firrt  attacked  the  mode  of  dress,  and  no  part  more  than  that  of 
the  head  of  hair.  The  conseouence  of  this  was,  that  a  capital  player's 
wardrobe  "  [camoto  tndudej  **  what  thuy  call  natural  heads  of  nair; 
thtfe  is  the  comedy  head  01  hair  and  the  tragedy  ditto;  the  silver 
locks,  and  the  common  gray:  the  carotty  poll,  and  the  vettow 
caxon;  the  savage  black,  and  the  Italian  brown  and  Shylock  s  and 
Fal«itaf[*ft  very  different  beads  of  hair;  . . .  with  the  Spanish  fly, 
the  foNes  tail.  ftc.  Ac."  He  adds  that  the  tendency  is  to  replace  those 
by  **  the  hair,  without  powder,  simply  eurkd.'* 


Roman  remains  have  been  found,  and  ft  is  probable  that  the 
town  covers  the  site  of  a  Roman  post  or  fort,  Coccium.  Wigan, 
otherwise  Wygan  and  Wigham,  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book,  bat  throe  of  the  townships,  Upholland,  Dalton  and  Orrel 
are  luimed.  After  the  Conquest  Wigan  was  part  of  the  barony 
of  Newton,  and  the  church  was  endowed  with  a  carucate  of  land, 
the  origin  of  the  manor.  Some  tin^e  before  Henry  III.'s  reign 
the  baron  of  Newton  granted  to  the  rector  of  Wigan  the  manorial 
privileges.  In  1246  Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  to  the  famous 
John  Mansd,  parson  of  the  church,  by  which  Wigan  vras  con- 
stituted a  free  borough  and  the  burgesses  permitted  to  have  a 
GUd  Merchant.  In  1249  John  Mansd  granted  by  charter  to  the 
burgesses  that  eadi  should  have  five  mods  of  land  to  his  burgage 
as  freehold  on  payment  of  xsd.  each..  Confirmations  and  ezten* 
sions  of  Henry  III.^  charter  were  granted  by  Edward  II.  (r3i4), 
Edward  UL  (i349)»  Richard  U.  (1376),  Henry  IV.  (t40o), 
Henry  V.  (i4r3),  ChariesIL  (X663X,  James  IL  (t68s)  and  William 
IV.  (1833  and  1836).  In  las^  Henry  IU.  granted  by  charter 
to  John  Mansel  a  weekly  market  on  Monday  and  two  fain,  each 
of  three  days,  beginning  00  the  eve  of  Ascen^n  Day  and  on  tho 
eve  of  All  Sainu'  Day,  October  s8th.  Edward  II.  granted  a 
three  days'  fair  from  the  eve  of  St  Wilfrid  instead  M  the  All 
Saints'  fair,  but  in  r399  Edward  III.  by  charter  altered  tha 
fair  again  to  its  original  date.  Charles  II.'s  charter  granted, 
and  James  II.'s  confirmed,  a  three  days'  fair  beghuung  on  the 
x6th  of  July.  Pottery  and  beli-fOtmding  were  fotrmeriy  import- 
ant trades  here,and  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  especially  of 
blankets,  was  carried  on  in  the  i8th  century.  Tlie  cotton  trade 
deveh>ped  rapidly  after  the  introduction  of  the  cylindrical 
ending  machsne,  which  was  set  up  here  two  yean  bdbre  Feel 
used  it  at  Bolton.  During  the  Civil  War  the  town,  from  its 
vicinity  to  Lathom  House  and  the  influence  of  Lord  Derby, 
adhered  staundily  to  the  king.  On  the  sst  of  April  1643  the 
PsiiiaxBentariaas  under  Sir  John  Seaton  captured  Wigan  after 
severe  fighting.  In  the  following  montii  Lord  Derby  regained 
it  for  the  Royalists,  but  Colonel  Ashton  soon  retook  it  and 
demolished  the  works.  In  1651  Lord  Derby  landed  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  marched  thxougli  Preston  ^  Wigan  on  the  way 
to  join  Charies  II.  At  Wigan  Lane  on  the  25th  of  August  a 
fierce  battle  took  place  between  the  Royalist  ioroes  under  Losd 
Derby  and  Sir  Thomas  Tyidesley  and  the  PaiUsmentariaasuadcf 
CokmdLilbdrne,  hi  which  the  Royalists  were  defeated,  T^ldcsley 
was  killed  and  Lord  Derby  wounded.  During  the  lebellhm  of 
1745  Prince  Charles  Bdward  spent  one  night  (Deeember  xoth) 
here  on  faSs  return  march.  In  1395  Wigan  returned  two  meiid>en 
to  parliament  and  again  in  1307;  the  right  then  remained  in 
abeyance  till  1547,  but  from  that  time  till  1885,  eacept  during 
the  Commonwealth,  the  borough  returned  two  men^er^  and 
since  1885  one  member.  The  ^rch  of  All  Saints  is  of  Saien 
orighi,  and  vras  existing  in  Edwaird  the  Confessor's  time^  The 
list  of  recton  is  complete  from  1199. 

WIOBON,  or  WiooEOM  (Fr.  Vigem.  from  the  Lat  Vs^),* 
also  caUedlocaOy''Whew«r"  and'*  Whew"  (names  fanlutive 
of  the  whistling  call-note  of  the  male),  the  Anas  pindope  of 
Linnaens  and  Mxirua  pmdcpe  of  modem  ornithologists,  <Mie  of 
the  most  abundant  species  of  decks  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  and  northem  Asia,  reaching  northern  Africa  and  India 
In  winter.  A  good  many  pain  breed  in  the  north  of  Scotland; 
but  the  nurwries  of  the  vast  numben  which  resort  in  autumn  to 
the  waten  of  temperate  Europe  ara  in  Lapland  or  farther  to  the 
castwaM.  Comparativdy  few  breed  in  Iceland. 

Intermediate  in  site  between  the  teal  and  the  mallard,  and  less 
showy  in  plumage  than  either,  the  drake  wigeon  is  a  beautifnl  bird, 
with  the  greater  pert  of  his  bOI  blue,  bis  forehead  cream-cobur. 
his  head  and  neck  chestnut,*  replaced  by  greyish-pink  Uelow  ana 
above  by  lavender-ftrey,  which  last,  produced  by  the  transverse 
undulations  of  fine  blacK  and  white  lines*  extends  over  the  back  and 
upper  suriace  of  the  wings,  except  some  of  the  coverts*  wluch  are 

^  So  Pigeon  (o.v.)  from  Pipio.  Other  French  names,  more  or  less 
local,  are,  according  to  RoUand,  V^fiMm,  Vingeon,  Wagnt,  WomM, 
Wiffut,  Wuiet,  Vionx  and  Ditwn.  In  some  parte  of  bngland  the 
small  teasing  flics,  generally  called  midges,  are  known  as  "  wigeoos." 

*  Hence  come  the  additional  fecal  names  **  bald-pate  *'  and  "  red- 
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America,  and  not  unroDUBonly.  it  wouM  Mem,  on  the  PribyloS 
UlndsiiitlK  Pacific  Bui  Lhe  New  Woild  hat  two  aUted  Veda 
oCiuoRD.  Oncorihem.if.  aiwnc<»u(afrciliIykiDedeiuB|ile 
of  vhich  was  once  found  in  a  London  martct),  mfc-hitrnn  tha 
mttheni  put  o[  that  oontinent,  and  in  winUr  reaching  Ccutnl 
America  and  the  Wot  Indian  islaodi  as  (ar  at  Trinidad,  wbelly 
iwtmblci  In  Old- Worid  cbngener  ia  habit*  and  much  in  appear- 
uwe.  But  iait  (teChotDUtol  IbehekliirqidactdbyadoH 
•pockKng  of  black  and  buff,  the  vhite  winf -coveru  are  wanting, 
flkdncariyaU  thepLuma^ianibduedtn  tone.-  The  other  ipcciei. 
If.  jiWoJru.JDhabita  the  BOuthonpoitioD  of  South  America  and 
lu  isUndi,  from  Chile  on  the  TCsI  to  tbe  Falkland^  on  the  east, 
■nd  ii  eaiily  recogniied  by  its  nearly  white  head,  nape  gloiQ' 
with  purple  and  gnca,  and  otlKT  diSereDcea;  while  tbe  tJuma(e 
hardly  diBenKiually  at  all.  (A.  N.) 

WIoeiH.  KATE  DODOLU  (lijT-  ),  American  naveliu, 
daughter  ol  Robot  M.  Smith,  a  lawyer,  waa  bom  in  Philadelphia. 
PcoDiylvaiua,  OB  the  iBIh  o(  September  iSjT.  She  wa>  educated 
■t  Abbott  Academy,  Auknv,- MaiaachiBctts,  and  lemovcd  in 
iS7«  to  Lot  Aoseles,  Ctlilornia.  She  taught  in  Santa  Barbara 
College  (tSiT-iSii),  ctiabUtbed  in  San  Fnnciica  the  fint  free 
fcindergartcna  for  poor  children  on  the  wectem  coait  (1B78),  and, 
with  the  hdp  of  her  liuer,  Miu  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  and  of 
Mrs  Sarah  B,  Cooper,  orgtuintl  tbe  Catifonua  Kindcrgaftea 
Tniniog  School  (iSSo),  She  married,  in  iSSo,  Saomel  Bradley 
Wiggioof  San  FranciKo,  who  died  io  iSSfl.  In  i8gs  she  majried 
Ceoige  Cbristophec  Kiggt,  but  continued  to  write  under  tbe 
name  of  Wjggin.  Her  interest  in  children's  education  was  iduttii 
in  numerous  books,  some  written  in  collaboration  with  her  sitter, 
in  both  picac  and  verse.  But  her  literary  reputation  rests 
rather  on  her  works  of  prose  fiction,  which  show  a  real  gift  for 
depkting  chancier  and  an  original  vein  of  humour.  The  best 
known  of  ihete are:  r*c£ir^'CVuliiu[ Carol  (iBSS);PwJii^t 
Sniliili  Eiptrirncn  (iSu):  Uarm  Liu  (1896);  Pnirinf^t 
Put""  (1S4B],  beltig  Penelope't  upeiiencet  in  Scotland; 
Ftntlapt'i  Irilk  Eiptrittica  (iQor];  The  Diary  'f  '  Cma-Cirt 
(igoi);  and  Rrbuca  0]  Smrnybraik  Fanm  liqas). 

WlQQLEgWORTIt.  MICHAEL  {i6j[-iibs),  Amerion  cleigy- 
Dun  and  poet,  was  bom  io  England,  probably  in  Yoricshire.  on 
the  18th  of  October  i6ji.  Hii  father,  Edward  (d.  1653),  perse- 
cutcd  for  his  Puritan  faith,  enugrmlcd  with  his  family  to  New 
England  in  1638  and  (ctticd  in  New  Haven.  Michad  studied 
lor  a  time  at  a  school  kept  by  Eieldel  Chtevtr,  and  Id  ifiji 
gradaated  at  Harvard,  where  he  waa  a  tutor  (and  a  Fellow} 
ta  ifi5X'j654.  Having  fitted  himself  for  the  ministry,  hn 
preached  at  ChacleKDwn  in  lAjj-rtisi,  and  waa  pasUc  at 
Ualden  [ron  1656  until  his  death,  tbou^  fbr  twenty  yean  or 
more  bodily  infirmities  prevented  his  regiikr  attendance  upos  his 
duiics-Cotlon  Mather  dtsoibed  Ub  ai "  a  little  feeble  shadow 
of  a  lun,"  During  this  inteival  he  ■tndisd  medidne  tad  began 
a  lucceisful  pncliie.  He  was  again  a  Fdlow  of  Kuvaid  in 
i6q7->T'^.  He  died  at  Halden  oo  tbe  lolh  of  June  170;. 
Wigglesworth  ia  best  known  at  the  author  of  7"**  Day  of  Dixm; 
er  a  Pnthcai  DacripUan  of  lit  Cratl  and  Lot  Judpmt  (1661). 
At  lust  two  English  and  eight  American  editions  have  appeared, 
notable  among  tham  being  that  of  r867  [new  York),  edited  by 
W.  H.  Burr  and  including  other  poemi  of  Wig^uwDtth.  a 
memnr  tod  an  autohiography.  For  a  century  thii  realiilic 
and  terrible  etpresskn  el  tbe  prevailing  Calvinitlie  theology  wal 
by  far  the  man  pi^ir  work  written  in  America.  Hia  other 
poetni  mdude  Ctfi  CntrnKfiy  trilk  Ntit  En^and  (written  in 
't  the  timeol  the  great  drought,"  (nd  first  printed  in  the 
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Emdaad  Uiijulnta  sf  AJUoitia  M»lt  (M't  OHUrai  11669; 

His  Km,  SunjEL  (1689-1761),  1 


author  of  several  pmse  worki  and  ol 
Funenl  Song"  (1709).  Another  ton,  Edward  (i6fi3~i}<s), 
wai  the  fitu  Hollii  piofettor  of  Ditinity  at  Harvard  (i  71  s-i;«;), 
and  tbe  author  of  various  tlMob)ginl  wo^;  and  a  graodsoo, 
Edward  (i7]i-I7m),  was  the  second  UoUit  profenor  of  Divinity 
(1765-1791).  in  winch  position  be  was  sucxeeded  by  Uichael 
Wiggletworth'B  gnat-grandUn,  Rev,  DavldT(]^ian  (i75r-lSoj). 

Seel.  W.  DiAae,Utmti,ifIla,lIicitHWiuUntm(Bimaa. 
I«7i). 

WIOKT,  ULS  OF,  an  iilaiid  08  the  lonth  (nast  of  Eoglaad, 
fanning  pan  oi  Hampshire,  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
the  ScJenC  and  Spltbetd.  It  ^  ol  diamond  tbape,  measuring 
3>lm.(rom£.LoW.udij|lronN.taS.(eiITencs).  Thearea 
is  147  tq.  m.  Hie  south  coitt  it  for  the  moat  pan  diS'bound 
and  grand,  and  then  ft  modi  quietly  beautiful  scentiy  both 
island  and  along  the  nortbeni  ihotea.   Although  east  winds  are 

be  eiceiaive,  the  dimale,  cqiedally  in  ceitala  favoured  ipot^ 
is  mild  and  healthy.    As  a  result  numerons  watering-plBCei  have 

A  range  of  high  chalk  downs  croiset  tbe  iilaad  from  east  to 
west,  terminating  seaward  in  the  Culver  cliBs  and  the  diffs  near 
er  tespecdvdy.    It  it  breached  eastward  by  lie  Yar 
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flowing  N.E.,  in  the  ce 
stream  in  tbe  i^nd,  flowiog  N.,  and  by  another  Yar,  fiowing  N., 
in  the  eitreme  west.  These  downs  reach  a  height  over  700  ft. 
■est  ol  the  Medina,  but  east  oi  it  do  not  grettly  eicetd  400  ft. 
He  slope  northward  is  graduaL  Tbe  north-west  and  nonb-easl 
cotktti,  overlooking  the  Solent  and  Spiibead  respectively,  rise 
tharply,  but  hardly  ever  assume  tbe  diS  form;  ihcy  are  beauti- 
fully wooded,  and  broken  by  many  picturesque  estuariet,  tuch 
as  those  of  the  wettem  Yar  end  Newtown  on  the  nortb-wett, 
the  Medina  opening  northward  opposite  Southampton  Water, 
and  Wootton  Creek  and  the  mouth  of  the  easlem  Yu  on  tbe 
□orth-eut.  The  sttcains  mentioned  rise  very  near  the  south 
coast;  the  western  Yar,  indeed,  so  dose  to  it  liiat  the  high  lud 
west  of  the  stream  is  nearly  InwUted.  A  second  range  of  downi 
in  tbe  eitreme  south,  between  St  Catherine's  Point  and  Duanoee. 
reaches  the  greater  elevation  in  the  island,  CKCeeding  goo  fL 
inSi  CiIherine'iHill.  Below  these  beighu  on  the  seaward  ^e 
occurs  the  remarkable  tract  known  as  the  UndercliS,  a  kind  of 
terrace  formed  by  the  ccJtapse  of  rocks  overlying  loft  ttrala 
(sand  and  clay)  which  have  been  undrnnined.  The  upper  difls 
shelter  this  terrace  from  the  north  winds;  tiie  climate  is  re- 
markably mild,  and  many  ddicaie  plants  fiourisfa  luxuriantly. 
This  pan  of  the  isltnd  espedtUy  aflords  a  winter  reurt  for 
iuSeren  from  pulmonary  complaints.  Along  tbe  south  coast 
tbe  action  of  tmtll  streams  on  the  toft  rocks  has  hoUowed  out 
steep  gulliet  or  ravines,  known  as  chines.  Many  ol  these,  though 
small,  are  of  great  beauty;  the  most  famous  IR  Shanklin  and 
Blackgaag  dunei.  Tbe  wCMcn  peninsula  shows  pcthapt  the 
finest  developineni  attaa-difla  OS  the  westernmost  prononlory 
tiie  three  detached  msmh  of  chalk,  about  too  fL  in  hdgfai, 
known  at  tbe  Needle*,  oipoted  to  the  lull  strength  of  the  soiiih- 
westerly  gales  driving  up  the  Channel  During  a  storm  in  1 764 
a£ourth  spire  was  undermined  and  fell. 


GrtJoty.— Thr 


'^SS^ 


■olopy  of  the  ialand  pouefses  many  fraturei  of 
hmi  Ortn  dFttmuwd  by  the  mmp'k  moflodinal 
t  thrown  up  the  Chalk  with  t  high  ncrrhward  dip,  » 
Lifts  at  a  narrow  ridge  runniog  from  the  Needles  eajL- 
!i  Cliffs.  Owing  10  a  kink  in  tbe  laid  the  ridi^  expands 
lib  of  CariibroJke.  On  the  honh  wde  of  the  ritec  ihe 
FDcath  the  Terliarics  a/  the  Uampshiie  Bujn.  Iinaw. 
of  the  Chalk  the  Lamer  Eaenc,  Kiadiiig  beds  and 
term  a  jiarrow  psrtUel  strip,  follovcd  by  a  lamUar  strip 
«ic.  Bnckleiham  and  Busbot  beds.  The  reeuiiiina 
ion  of  Ibe  iiUnd  it  occupied  by  Buvio-nitiiiie  OligDceiie 
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enst,  and  nuy  also  be  studied  to  great  advantage  in  White  Cliff  and 
Alum  Bays,  in  Alum  Bay  the  vertical  disposition  of  the  strata  is 
well  shown,  and  the  highly-coloured  Bagshot  sands  and  clayi  form  a 
oott^icnous  featttie.  From  the  excellent  coast  sections  many  fosab 
may  be  obtained.  South  of  the  Chalk  ridge  that  rock  has  been  oom- 
^etely  removed  by  denudatbn  so  as  to  expose  the  underlying  Upper 
oreensand,  which  has  slipped  in  many  places  over  the  underlying 
Gault  Clocally called  "blue slipper  *'), forming  picturnMue  landslipB. 
The  Lower  Greensand  formation  may  best  be  studied  in  the  diff 
section  from  Atherfieid  Point  to  Rocken  End,  and  in  the  chines  of 
ShankUn  and  Blackgang.  Beneath  the  Greensand  the  Wealden  is 
expMed  in  the  section  from  Brook  to  Atherfield,  and  also,  to  a  much 
less  extent,  in  Sandown  Bay.  The  Wealden  strata  have  yielded 
abundant  fossil  remains  of  extinct  reptiles  {Iruanodon),  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brook  and  Cowleaxe  Chines;  and.  at  Brook 
Point  an  extensive  fosnl  forest  exist\  betn^  the  remains  of  a  great 
raft  oi  timber  floated  down  and  depoatcd  in  estuarine  mud  at  the 
mouth  of  a  great  river.  At  Brook  also  the  characteristic  Wealden 
noliusk,  Unw  aoMmm,  occurs  abundantly. 

Towns,  &c. — ^Newport  at  the  head  of  the  Medina  estuary  is  the 
chief  town;  Cowes  &t  the  mouth  the  chief  port.  The  principal 
resorts  ol  visitors  aie  Cowes  (the  headquarters  of  the  Ro^  Yadit 
Squadron);  Ryde  on  the  north-east  coast;  Sandown,  Shanklin 
and  Ventnor  on  the  south-east;  Ftcshwater  Gate  on  the  south- 
west, and  Yarmouth  on  the  Solent.  Others  are  Totland  Bay 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Solent,  GuiAard  near  Cowes,  and  Seaview 
and  Bembiidjse  south  o<  Ryde.  The  principal  lines  of  com* 
munication  with  the  mainland  are  between  Cowes  and  South- 
ampton, Ryde  and  Portsmouth,  and  Yarmouth  and  Lymington. 
Newport  is  the  chief  railway  centre,  lines  running  N.  to  Cowes, 
W.  to  Yarmouth  and  Freshwater,  S.  to  Ventnor,  with  a  branch 
to  Sandown,  and  £.  to  Ryde.  A  direct  line  connects  Ryde, 
Sandown,  Shanklin  and  Ventnor,  and  has  a  branch  to  St  Helen's 
and  Bembridge.  There  are  few  industries  in  the  island.  The 
land  b  chiefly  agricultural,  a  large  proportwn  being  devoted  to 
sheep>grazing.  Fishing  b  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
the  south  coast— lobsters,  crabs  and  prawns  being  plentifuL 
Oyster  cultivation  has  bcoi  attempted  in  the  Medina,  in  Brading 
Harbour  and  in  the  Newtown  river.  At  Cowes  shipbuilding  b 
carried  on,  and  timber  b  grown  for  the  British  navy  in  a  part 
of  the  ancient  forest  of  Parkhurst,  between  the  Medina  and  the 
SolcnL  The  general  trade  of  the  island  centres  at  Newport, 
but  in  the  coast  towns  the  diief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
consists  in  providing  for  visiton.  The  island  shares  in  the 
defences  of  the  Solent,  Spithead  and  Portsmouth;  there  are 
batteries  at  Puckpool  near  Ryde,  and  on. the  eastern  foreland, 
and  along  the  west  coast  between  the  Needles  and  Yarmouth. 
Strong  associations  connect  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  the  British 
royal  family.  Obbome  House,  near  Cowes,  was  a  residence  and 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  presented  to 
the  nation  by  King  Edward  in  190a  (see  Cowes).  Princess 
Beatrice  succeeded  her  husband  Prince  Henry  of  Battenbeig  as 
honorary  governor  of  the  island  in  1896.  The  island  b  divided 
into  two  liberties,  East  and  West  Medina,  excluding  the  boroughs 
of  Newport  and  Ryde;  and  it  forms  one  petty  and  special 
sessional  division  of  the  county..  The  uii)an  dSstricts  are  Cowes, 
East  Cowes,  St  Helen's,  Sandown,  Shanklin  and  Ventnor.  Until 
1885  there  was  one  member  of  parliament  for  the  island  and  one 
for  the  borough  of  Newport;  now,  however,  there  b  only  one 
member  for  the  whole  island.  EpiscopaOy  the  island  has  for 
many  centuries  belonged  to  the  see  of  Winchester.   Pop.  (1891) 

78,672;  (190O  Bmi^- 
HtJ^tffy.^Among  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  Roman 

occupation  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  following  its  oonquest  by  Ves^ 
pasian  In  a.d.  43  axe  the  villas  at  Brading  and  Carbbrooke,  the 
cemetery  at  Newport,  and  remains  of  foundations  at  Combly 
Farm,  Guniet,  and  between  Briton  and  Calboume.  Of  the 
settlement  of  the  island  by  the  Jutes  no  authentic  detaib  are 
preserved,  but  in  661  it  was  annexed  by  Wulfhere  to  Wessex  and 
subsequently  batowed  on  hb  vassal,  the  king  of  Sussex.  In 
998  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Danes,  who  levied  their  supplies 
from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex. 

From  the  14th  to  the  x6th  century  the  bland  was  continuously 
tmder  fear  of  invasion  by  the  French,  who  in  1377  burnt  Yar- 
mouth and  FranchcvUlc  (the  latter  being  subsequently  rebuilt 


and  known  as  Newtown),  and  so  devastated  Newport  that  it  lay 
tminhabited  for  two  years.  In  1419,  on  a  French  force  landing 
in  the  island  and  demanding  tribute  in  the  name  of  King  Richard 
and  Queen  Isabella,  the  blanders  replied  that  the  king  was  dead 
and  the  queen  sent  home  to  her  parents  without  any  such 
condition  of  tribute,  '*  but  if  the  Frenchmen's  minde  were  to 
fi^t,  they  willed  them  to  come  up,  and  no  man  should  let  them 
for  the  qwce  of  five  hours,  to  refinesh  themsdyes,  but  when  that 
time  was  expired  they  should  have  battayle  given  to  them  "; 
a  proposition  prudently  declined  by  the  Frenchmen,  who  returned 
to  their  ships  and  sailed  home  again.  A  more  formidable  raid 
was  attempted  in  154s  when  a  French  fleet  of  xso  large  ships, 
35  galleys,  and  50  smiuier  vesseb  drew  up  off  Brading  Harbour, 
and  in  spite  of  Uie  brave  defence  of  the  islanders  wrouj^t  mudi 
serious  destruction.  Wohrerton  near  Brading  having  lain  a 
ruined  site  ever  shice.  As  a  result  of  thb,  the  last  French  inva- 
sion, an  orgsnised  system  of  defence  was  planned  for  the  isbnd, 
and  forts  were  constructed  at  Cowes,  Sandown,  Freshwater 
and  Yarmouth.  During  the  Civil  War  of  the  x  7th  century  the 
island  was  almost  niumimous  in  support  of  the  pariiament,  and 
Carbbrooke  Castle  was  the  prison  of  Charles  I.  from  1647  to  1648, 
and  in  1650  of  hb  two  duldren,  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  Uie 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  former  dying  there  from  the  effects  of 
a  chin  after  only  a  few  weeks  of  captivity. 

The  lordship  of  the  island  was  granted  by  ^^^lliam  the  Con- 
queror to  WiOiam  Fiti^-Osbem,  but  esdicated  to  the  crown  by 
the  treason  of  Roger,  son  of  ^i^^lliam,  and  was  bestowed  by 
Henry  I.  on  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  whose  descendant  Isabdb  de 
Fortibus  sold  it  to  Edward  I.  iik  1293  for  6000  marks.  Hence- 
forth the  island  was  governed  by  wardens  appointed  by  the 
crown,  who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  were  styled  captains,  a 
title  revived  in  1889  in  the  person  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
The  ancient  place  of  assembly  for  the  freemen  <rf  the  island  was 
at  Shide  Bridge  near  Newport,  and  at  Newport  also  was  held 
the  Knighten  Court,  in  which  cases  of  small  debt  and  trespasses 
were  judged  by  those  who  hdd  a  knight's  fee  or  part  of  a  knight's 
fee  of  Carbbrooke  Castle.  The  feudal  tenanu  held  their  lands 
for  the  service  of  escorting  their  lords  into  and  out  of  the  island, 
and  of  serving  forty  days  at  their  own  cost  in  defence  of  Caris- 
brooke  Castle.  In  the  Domesday  ^Survey  twenty-nine  miUs  are 
mentioned,  and  salt-works  at  Boarhunt,  Bowcombe,  Watching- 
well  and  Whitfield.  Tlie  island  quarries  have  been  worked  from 
remote  times,  that  of  Quarr  supplying  material  for  Winchester 
cathediraL  Alum  was  collected  at  Parkhurst  Forest  m  X579> 
Alum  and  sand  for  glnis-making  were  formerly  obtained  at  Alum 
Bay.  In  1395  the  united  borouglis  of  Yarmouth  and  Newport 
made  an  isolated  return  of  two  members  to  parUament.  From 
X584  the  borotighs  of  Lymington,  Newport,  Newtown  and 
Yarmouth  returned  two  members  Mch,  until  imder  the  act  of 
1833  the  two  last  were  disfranchised.  By  the  act  of  1868 
Lymington  and  Newport  lost  one  member  each,  and  by  the  act 
of  1885  were  disfranchised. 

AntiquUies.^^Mly  antiquities  include  British  pit  vQlages 
near  Rowborough,  Celtic  tumuli  on  several  of  the  chalk  downs, 
and  the  so-called  Long  Stone  at  Mottbton,  a  lofty  sandstone 
monolith.  The  Roman  villa  near  Brading  contains  some  beauti- 
ful and  well-preserved  examples  of  tesselated  pavements. 
Carisbrodce  Castle  b  a  beautiful  ruin  built  upon  the  site  of  an 
ancient  British  stronghohi.  There  are  slight  remains  of  Quarr 
Abbey  near  Ryde,  founded  for  Benedictines  (afterwards  Cis- 
tercians) by  Baldwin  de  Redvers  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 3th 
century.  The  most  noteworthy  andcnt  churdies  ate  those  of 
Bonchurch  (Norman),  Brading  (transitional  Norman  and  Eaily 
English),  Shalfleet  (Norman  and  Decorated),  and  Carisbrooke^ 
of  various  styles. 

See  Viclorw  Cmmiy  History,  Hompthin\  Sir  R.  Wordey.  Tk$ 


1861-1869):  Percy  Stone,  Arcktkctunl  History  of  tko  Ido  of  Wig^ 
(Xxmdon.  1891). 

WIGTOWN,  a  royal  burgh  and  the  county  town  of  Wigtown^ 
shire,  Scotland.   F6p.  (1901)  1329.  It  b  situated  00  the  westcn 
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shore  of  Wigtown  Bay— whence  the  namci  from  the  Scandinavian 
vikf  "  bay  " — 7  m.  S.  by  £.  of  Newton  Stewart  by  railway. 
It  is  built  on  an  eminence  around  a  spacious  central  area  laid  out 
in  walks.  The  town  hall  stands  at  a  comer  of  this  square,  and 
at  the  opposite  side  are  two  crosses,  one  of  1738  and  the  otba 
commemorating  Waterloo.  Some  fishing  is  carried  on.  In  the 
old  churchyard  wexc  buried  Margaret  MacLachlan,  a  widow  aged 
63,  and  Margaret^ Wilson,  a  girl  of  18,  two  covenanting  martyrs 
who  were  tied  to  stakes  in  the  sands  of  Wigtown  Bay  and  drowned 
by  the  rising  waters  (x68$),  to  whose  memory,  as  well  as  that  of 
three  men  who  were  hanged  at  the  same  time  without  trial,  an 
obelisk  surmounted  by  an  lim  was  erected  in  1858  on  the  top  of 
Windy  Hill,  outside  the  town.  Wigtown  was  made  a  royal 
burgh  in  1469. 

WIQTOWNSHIRB  (sometimes  called  West  Galloway),  a 
south-western  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Ayrshire,  E. 
by  Kirkcudbrightshire  and  Wigtown  Bay,  S.  by  the  Irish  Sea 
and  W.  and  N.  by  the  North  ChanneL  Including  the  small 
island  of  St  Helena,  at  the  head  of  Luce  Bay,  it  covers  an  area 
of  3x1,609  acres,  or  487  sq.  m.  On  the  eastern  boundary  the 
estuary  of  the  Qee  expands  into  Wigtown  Bay,  between  which 
and  Luce  Bay,  farther  west,  extends  the  promontory  of  the 
Machers,  terminating  in  Burrow  Head.  By  the  indentation  of 
Luce  Bay  on  the  south  and  Loch  Ryan  on  the  north  the  hammer- 
headed  peninsula  of  the  Rinns  is  formed,  of  which  the  MuU  of 
GaUoway,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Scotland,  is  the  southern, 
and  MiUeur  Point  the  nortJinn  extremity.  The  more  or  less 
rugged  coast  has  many  small  inlets,  few  of  which,  owing  to 
hidden  rocks,  afford  secure  landing-places.  Excepting  Loda 
Ryan,  a  fine  natural  harbour  of  whidh  Stranraer  is  the  port,  the 
harbours  are  not  available  for  vessels  of  heavy  burden,  on 
account  either  of  the  great  distance  to  which  the  sea  retires,  or 
of  their  exposure  to  frequent  fierce  gales.  Much  of  the  county 
has  a  wild,  bleak  appearance,  the  hi^er  land  being  covered  with 
heath  and  whins,  while  in  the  lower  districts  there  are  long 
stretches  of  bog  and  moss,  and  in  the  north  centre,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Newton  Stewart,  is  a  tract  known  as  the  Moors.  Only 
towards  the  Ayrshire  border  do  the  hills  reach  a  considerable 
altitude,  Benbrake  and  Craigairie  Fell  being  each  xooo  ft.  in 
height.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Cree,  forming  the  boundary 
with  Kirkcudbrightshire  and  flowing  past.  Newton  Stewart 
and  Carty  into  Wigtown  Bay;  the  Bladenoch,  issuing  from 
Loch  Maberry  aiKl  falling  into  Wigtown  Bay  at  Wigtown  after 
a  course  of  22  m.,  its  principal  affluents,  all  on  the  right,  being 
Black  Bum,  the  Tarff  and  the  Malzie;  and  the  Luce,  formed 
by  the  juKtion  at  New  Luce  of  Main  Water  and  Cross  Water  of 
Luce,  aind  emptying  itself  into  Luce  Bay.  Most  of  the  nimierous 
lochs  are  small,  several  being  situated  in  private  parks,  as  at 
the  earl  of  Stair's  estate  of  Castle  Kennedy.  Among  the  larger 
lakes  are  Loch  Maberry  and  Loch  Domal,  both  partly  in  Ayrshire, 
|md  liOch  Ochiltree  in  the  north  of  the  shire.  Loch  Council  in  the 
west,  Loch  Ronald  in  the  centre  and  the  group  of  Castle  Loch 
and  four  others  in  the  parish  of  Mochrum,  towards  the  south, 
and  Loch  Dowalton,  at  the  junction  of  Kirkioner,  Sorbie  and 
Glasserton  parishes. 

Ceohgy. — A  line  drawn  in  a  north-easteri  v  direction  from  the  coast 
about  3  m.  below  Portpatrick,  passing  slightly  north  of  the  head  of 
Luce  Bay  by  Newton  Stewart  to  the  (Tairnsmore  of  Fleet,  divides  the 
county  so  that  practically  aU  the  rocks  on  the  northern  side  are  of 
Ordovician  age,  while  those  on  the  sooth  are  Silurian.  This  line 
coincides  with  the  general  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  beds  through- 
out the  county.  Most  of  the  Ordovician  rocks  are  black  shales,  in 
which  graptohtes  may  be  found,  along  with  greywackes  and  grits; 
they  include  the  Glenidll  and  HartfeU  sroops  of  the  Moffat  district. 
These  rocks  may  be  seen  exposed  on  the  coast  south  of  Portpatrick 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Crec.  The  slate  (quarries  of  Cairn  Ryan  arc  of 
Llandeilo  age.  rfcarly  the  whole  of  the  Silurian  region  is  occupied  by' 
dark  grits,  greywackes  and  shales  of  Llandovery  age,  though  here  and 
there  a  small  exposure  of  the  underlying  bbck  Moffat  shales  appears 
on  the  denuded  crest  of  one  of  the  innumerable  folds  into  which  all 
these  rocks  have  been  thrown.  A  series  of  'shales,  flags  and  grey- 
wackes of  Wcnfock  age  is  found  on  the  shore  between  Burrow  Head 
and  Whithorn.  On  the  west  side  of  Loch  Ryan  is  a  narrow  belt  of 
Permian  breccia  and  thin  sandstones  about  9  m.  long  and  1  m.  wide* 
Unarrests  uncoaformably  upon  a  aimilar  belt  of  Carboniferous  sand- 
ttooest  about  8  m.  long  and  i  m.  ia  width,  which  lies  on  the  west 


side  of  the  Permian.  A  aroall  patch  of  granite  stands  out  00  the  coast 
at  Laggaatulloch  Head,  north  of  the  Mull  of  Calloway.  There  are 
also  atew  patches  and  dikes  of  diorite  and  quarts-felsite.  Glacial 
moraines  and  drumlins  are  found  over  much  of  the  older  formations, 
and  are  well  seen  between  Glenluce  and  Ncwiuo  Stewart  and  south 
of  Wigtown.  The  boulder-dav  is  used  for  brick-making  near 
Stranraer.  On  the  coasts  of  Luce  Bay  and  Loch  Ryan  raised 
beaches  are  found  at  levels  of  as  ft.  and  50  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
tracts  of  blown  sand  lie  above  the  ahore.  There  are  several  peat* 
covered  areas  in  the  county. 

Ctimalt  and  AmcuUun. — The  mean  annual  rainfall  amounts  to 
j6«3  in.,  varying  from  49*19  in.  at  Kiikcowan,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Newton  Stewart,  to  36*81  in.  at  the  Mull  of  Galloway.  The  average 
temperature  for  the  year  is  ^•3''  F.,  for  January  40*  F.  and  for  July 
58*5*  F.  In  spite  of  its  humidity  the  climate  is  not  unfavourable  for 
the  ripeniiu{  of  crops,  and  frosts  as  a  rule  are  not  of  long  duration. 
Much  of  the  shire  consists  of  stony  moors,  rendering  the  work  of 
recfarmation  difikult  and  in  some  paita  imposaible.  The  gravelly  soil 
along  the  coasts  requires  heavy  manuring  to  make  it  fnutf ul,  and  in 
the  higher  arable  quarters  a  rocky  soil  prevails,  better  adapted  for 
gnss  and  green  crops  than  for  grain.  A  large  extent  of  the  suriaoe  is 
black  top  reclaimed  from  the  moors,  and  in  some  districts  loam  and 
clay  are  found.  By  dint  of  energy,  however,  and  constant  resort  to 
scientific  agriculture,  the  famershave  placed  half  of  the  shire  under 
cidtivation,  and  the  standard  of  farming  is  as  high  as  that  of  any 
county  in  Scotland.  Oatsis  the  leadingcrop,  barley  and  wheat  occupy- 
ing  only  a  small  area.  Tumlpsand  swedes  constitute  the  great  bulk  of 
the  green  crops,  potatoes  coming  next.  Large  tracts  are  under  clover 
and  rotation  grasses  and  in  permanent  pasture,  in  comequence  of  the 
increaang  attention  pmd  to  dairy-farmiag.  which  is  carried  on  in 
oombiaatiop  and  on  scientific  principles.  Several  creameries  have 
been  established  in  the  dairy  country,  cheese  being  a  leading  product. 
Though  the  siae  of  the  herds  is  sur{>assed  in  several  other  Scotxish 
counties,  the  number  of  milch  cattle  is  only  exceeded  in  throe  (Ayr, 
Aberdeen  and  Lanark).  Ayrshire  is  the  favourite  breed  for  dairy 
purposes,  and  black  poUea  Galloways  are  found  in  the  eastern 
districts.  A  cross  of  the  two  breeds  b  also  maintained.  The  ^eep 
are  principally  black-faced  on  the  hill  farms,  and  in  other  parts 
Leicester  and  other  long-woolled  breeds.  The  -flocks  are  usually 
heavy,  and  great  numbers  of  pns  are  kept*  The  shire  has  acquired 
some  reputation  for  its  horses,  chiefly  Clydesdale.  The  holdings  are 
fairly  large,  the  average  being  conuderabty  over  too  acres,  one* 
third  of  them  running  from  100  acres  to  30a  Most  of  the  park  land  is 
findy  wooded,  and  there  are  a  few  nurseries,  market  gardens  and 
orchards. 

Otiur  Indttstriet.-^Thtat  are  amall  manufactures  in  several  of  the 
towns,  as  woollens  at  Kirkcowan;  tweeds^  leather  and  agricultural 
implements  at  Newton  Stewart;  dairy  appliances,  beer,  flour  and 
bncks  at  Stranraer ;  and  whisky  at  Blaoenoch.  Sandstone  and  slates 
are  quarried,  and  peat  is  cut  in  various  places.  Fisheries,  on  a  minor 
scale,  are  conducted  chiefly  from  Stranraer,  certain  villagm  on  Loch 
Ryan  and  Luce  Bay.  and  Wigtown,  and  the  Cree,  Blaoenoch  and 
Luce  yield  salmon.  Shippiiw  is  mainly  carried  on  from  Stranraer, 
but  also  from  Port  William,  Portpatrick,  Wigtown  and  Gariiestown. 

Tlie  Glasgow  &  South-Westcm  railway  runs  to  Stranraer  via 
Girvan.  and  the  Portpatrick  and  Wigtownshire  Joint  railway  from 
Newton  Stewart  to  Portpatrick  via  Stranraer,  with  a  branch  line  at 
Newton  Stewart  to  Wigtown  and  Whithorn.  There  are  coach 
servicea  from  Stranraer  to  Ballantrae  on  the  Ayrshire  coast  and  to 
Drumore,  4  m.  N.  of  the  Mull,  and  fi^lar  conimnnioation  l^  mail 
steamer  between  Stranraer  and  Lame  in  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland. 

Poptil^ion  and  Admniskathn,-^lxi  1891  the  population 
amounted  to  36,062;  in  1901  to  3a,685  or  67  persons  to  the 
sq.  n.,  the  decrease  for  the  decade  being  the  third  highest  ill 
Scotland.  In  1901  there  were  88  persons  speaking  Gaelic  and 
F.nglish.  The  principal  towns  are  Stranraer  (pop.  6036}; 
Newton  Stewart  (2598),  which,  however,  standing  on  both  banks 
of  the  Crec,  extoids  into  Kirkcudbrightshire;  Wigtown  (1329)) 
and  Whithorn  (1x88).  Formerly  Wigtown,  Stranraer  and 
Whithorn  formed  with  New  Galloway,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
a  gnmp  of  burghs  zetuxning  one  member,  but  in  1885  the  first 
three  were  laetgc^  in  thecounty,  which  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  Wigtown,  the  county  town,  Stramraer  and  Whit- 
horn are  royal  burghs.  The  shire  forms  part  of  the  sheriffdom  of 
Dumfries  and  Galtoway,  and  a  sheriff-substitute  sits  at  Wigtown 
and  Stranraer.  The  admini^rative  county  is  divided  into  the 
Lower  district,  comprising  the  shire  east  of  the  parishes  of  New 
Luce  and  Old  Luce,  and  the  Upper  district,  comprising  the 
shire  west  of  and  including  these  parishes.  The  county  is  under 
school-board  jurisdiction,  and  there  are  high  schools  in  Newton 
Stewart  and  Stranraer.  The  board-schools  in  Whithorn  and 
Wigtown  have  secondary  departments,  and  several  of  the  schools 
in  the  shiie  cam  ^ranu  for  higher  education.    The.  county 
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eoancfl  expendi  the  "  residtie  **  grant  in  providing  bunanes 
for  sdeoce  pupils,  and  in  subsidizing  agricultural  classes  at 
Kilmamock  and  Edinburf^  University,  and  the  cookery  classes 
and  science  department  of  the  high  schools. 

History  and  Antiquities. — Galloway,  or  the  country  west  of  the 
Nith,  belonged  to  a  people  whom  Ptolemy  called  Novantae  and 
Agricola  subdued  in  a.d.  79.  They  were  Atecolt  Picts,  and  are 
o>njectured  to'  have  replaced  a  small,  dark-haired  aboriginal 
race,  akin  probably  to  the  Basques  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
They  held  thb  south-western  comer  of  Scotland  (or  centuries, 
protecting  themselves  from  the  northern  and  southern  Picts  by  a 
tampart,  called  the  Deil's  0yke,  which  has  been  traced  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  Beoch  on  the  eastern  side  of  Loch  Ryan 
to  a  spot  on  the  Nith  near  the  present  Thomhill,  a  distance  of 
so  m.  Evidences  of  the  Pictish  occupation  are  prevalent  in  the 
^rm  of  hill  forts,  caiins,  standing  stones,  hut  cirdes  and  crannogs 
or  lake  dwellings  (several  of  which  were  exposed  when  Dowalton 
Loch  near  Sorbie  and  Barhappte  Loch  near  Glenluce  were 
drained),  besides  canoes  and  flint,  stone  and  bronze  implements. 
The  RcQDians  possessed  a  small  camp  at  Rispain  near  Whithorn 
and  a  station  at  Rerigonium,  which  has  been  identified  with 
Innennessan  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Ryan;  but  so  few 
repalns  exist  that  it  has  been  conduded  they  effected  no  per- 
manent settlement  in  West  Galloway.  Ninian,  the  first  Christian 
missionary  to  Scotland,  landed  at  Isle  of  Whithorn  in  396  to 
convert  the  natives.  His  efforts  were  temporarily  successful, 
but  soon  after  his  death  (433)  the  people  relapsed  into  paganism^ 
excepting  a  faithful  remnant  who  continued  to  carry  on  Christian 
work.  A  monastery  was  built  at  Whithorn,  and,  though  the 
bishopric  founded  in  the  8th  century  was  shortly  afterwards 
removed,  it  was  established  again  in  the  isth,  when  the  priory 
erected  by  Fergus,  "  king  "  of  Galloway,  became  the  cathedrid 
church  of  the  see  of  Galloway  and  so  remained  till  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  the  6th  century  the  people  accq)ted  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Northumbrian  kings  who  allowed  them  in  return  autonomy 
under  their  own  Pictish  chiefs.  On  the  decay  of  the  Saxon 
power  more  than  two  hundred  years  later  this  overiordship  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Atecotts  formed  an  alliance  with  the  North* 
men  then  ravaging  the  Scottish  coasts.  Because  of  this  relation- 
ship the  other  Kcts  styled  the  Atecotts,  by  way  of  reproach, 
GaUgaidhel,  or  stranger  Gaels,  whence  is  derived  Galloway,  the 
name  of  their  territory.  With  the  aid  of  the  Norsemen  and  the 
men  of  Galloway  Kenneth  Macalpine  defeated  the  northern 
Picts  at  Forteviot  and  was  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone 
in  844.  Henceforward  the  general  history  of  Wigtownshire  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  KfrkcudbrighUhirc.  A  few 
partictUar  points,  however,  must  be  noted.  Malcolm  MacHeth, 
who  had  married  a  ^ter  of  Somerled,  lord  of  the  Isles,  headed 
about  1 150  a  Celtic  revolt  against  the  intrusion  of  Anglo-Norman 
lords,  but  was  routed  at  Causewayend  near  the  estuary  of  the 
Cree.  In  1190  Roland,  lord  of  Galloway,  built  for  Cistercians 
from  Melrose  the  fine  abbey  of  Glenluce,  of  which  the  only 
remains  are  the  foundations  of  the  nave,  the  gable  of  the  south 
transept,  the  doisters,  quad ran^e  and  the  vaulted  chapter-house. 
In  the  dlK>rdcred  state  of  the  realm  during  David  II.'s  reign  east 
Galloway  had  been  surrendered  to  Edward  III.  (1333),  but 
Wigtownshire,  which  had  been  constituted  a  shire  in  the  previous 
centiiry  and  afterwards  called  the  Shire  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  remained  Scottish  territory.  In 
1342  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  earl  of  Wigtown,  was  appointed 
sheriff  with  power  to  hold  the  county  separate  from  the  other  half 
of  Galloway,  but  falling  into  straitened  drcumstances  he  sold 
his  earldom  and  estates  in  1373  to  Archibald  the  Grim,  3rd  eaci 
of  Douglas,  thus  once  more  pladng  all  CaUoway  under  one  lord. 
Under  Douglas's,  lordship  the  laws  of  GaUoway,  which  had 
obtained  from  Pictish  times  and  included,  among  other  features, 
trial  by  battle  (unless  an  accused  person  chose  expressly  to  forgo 
the  native  custom  and  ask  for  a  Jury),  were  modified,  and  In  1426 
abolished,  the  province  then  coming  under  the  general  law.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  the  Douglases  (145s)  the  Kennedy  family,  long 
established  in  the  Ayrshire  district  of  Carrick,  obtained  a 
preponderatiag  influence  in  Wigtownshire,  and  in  1509  David 


Kennedy  was  created  earl  of  CassiUis.  Gilbett,  the  4th  earl,  so 
powerful  that  he  was  called  the  **  king  of  Carrick,"  held  the  shire 
for  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  when  she  broke  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  but  could  do  little  for  her  cause.  He  profited!^ 
the  Reformation  himself,  however,  to  acquire  by  fraud  and 
murder  the  estate  of  Glenluce  Abbey  (about  1570).  In  1603 
James  VI.  instituted  a  bishop  in  the  see  of  Calloway— which 
had  not  been  filled  for  twenty  years — and  otherwise  strove  to 
impose  episcopacy  upon  the  people,  but  the  inhabitants  stood 
firm  for  the  Covenant.  The  acts  against  Nonconformity  were 
stringently  enforced  and  almost  every  incumbent  in  Galloway 
was  deprived  of  his  living.  Field-preaching  was  a  capital  crime 
and  attendance  at  conventicles  treason.  A  reign  of  terror 
supervened,  and  numbers  of  persons  emigrated  to  Ulster  in  order 
to  escape  persecution.  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount 
Dundee,  having  replaced  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  who  had  refused 
the  Test,  as  sheriff  (1682),  goaded  the  people  into  rebellion,  the 
drowning  of  Margaret  MacLachlan  and  Margaret  Wilson  within 
flood-mark  in  Wigtown  Bay  (1685)  being  an  instance  of  his 
ruthless  methods.  With  the  Revolution  of  1688  Prcsbyterianism 
was  restored,  and  John  Gordon,  recently  consecrated  bishop 
of  Galloway,  retired  to  France.  The  Jacobite  risings  of  1715 
and  1745  excited  only  languid  interest,  but  in  1747  heritable 
jurisdictions  were  abolished  and  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  ceased  to  be 
hereditary  sheriff,  though  he  was  the  only  official  able  to  prove 
continuous  tenure  of  the  post  since  it  was  granted  to  his  family 
in  Z451.  The  first  sheriff  appointed  under  the  new  system  was 
Alexander  Boswell,  Lord  Auchinleck,  father  of  James  Boswell, 
the  biographer  of  Dr  Johnson.  Xn  z  760  an  engagement  took  place 
in  Luce  Bay,  when  the  young  French  seaman,  Fran!K>is  Thurot, 
with  three  warships,  attempting  a  diversion  in  Jacobite  interests, 
was  defeated  and  killed  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men  and 
his  vessels. 

Among  andenl  castles  in  Wigtownshire  may  be  mentioned  the 
diff  towers,  possibly  of  Norse  origin,  of  Carghidown  and  Castle 
Feather  near  Burrpw  Head;  the  ruins  of  Baldoon,  south  of 
Wigtown,  associated  with  events  which  suggested  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  the  romance  of  Tke  Bride  of  Lammermo<fr\  Corscwall  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Rinns;  the  Norse  stronghold  of 
Cruggleton,  touth  of  Garliestown,  which  belonged  in  the  T3th 
century  to  de  Quincy,  eari  of  Winchester,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Alan,  **  king  "  of  Galloway,  and  to  Alexander  Comjm, 
and  earl  of  Buchan  (d.  1289),  his  son-in-law;  Dunskey,  south  of 
Portpatrick,  built  m  the  16th  century,  occupying  the  site  of  an 
older  fortress;  the  fragments  of  Long  Castle  at  Dowalton  Loch, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  MacDonells;  Myrton,  the  seat  of  the 
MacCuIlochs,  in  Mochnim  parish;  and  the  ruined  tower  of 
Sorbie,  the  andent  keep  of  the  Hannah's. 

See  Sir  Herbert  Maxwdl,  BiOory  of  Vnmfries  and  GtUtmay 


S Edinburgh,  1896);  Sir  Andraw  Agnew,  Th»  Agums  of 
Edinbuixh.  1893);   The  Galloway  Herd-Book  (Dumfries.   1880); 
*roceedint^  of  Ike  Soc.  j>f  Ant.  of  Scotland,  passim',  Cordon  Fraser« 
Wigtown  and  Whithorn  (Wigtown,  1877). 

WIGWAM,  a  term  loosdy  adopted  as  a  general  name  for  the 
houses  of  North  American  Indians.  It  Is,  however,  strictly 
applied  to  a  particular  dome-shaped  or  conical  hut  made  of  poles 
lashed  together  at  the  tops  and  covered  with  bark.  The  skin 
tents  of  many  of  the  Plains  Indians  are  Called  tipis.  The  word 
"  wigwam  "  represents  the  Europcanized  or  AngUdzed  form  of 
the  Algonkian  wikou-om-uff  i.e.  ^  in  his  (their)  house." 

WIRTRED,  king  of  Kent  (d.  735),  son  of  Ecgberht,  nephew  of 
Hlothhere  and  brother  of  Eadric,  came  to  the  Kentish  throne  m 
690  after  the  period  of  anarchy  which  followed  the  death  of  the 
latter  king.  Bede  states  that  Wihtred  and  Swefbeard  were 
both  kings  in  Kent  in  693,  and  this  statement  would  appear  to 
imply  a  period  of  East  Saxon  influence  (see  KeniO,  while  there 
is  also  evidence  of  an  attack  by  Wessex.  Wihtred,  however, 
seems  to  have  become  sole  king  In  694.  At  his  death,  wMch  did 
not  take  place  until  72$,  he  left  the  kingdom  to  his  sons  Aethel- 
berht,  Eadberht  and  AMc.  After  the  annal  694  in  the  Chronicle 
there  is  inserted  a  grant  of  privileges  to  the  church,  which  pur- 
ports to  have  been  issued  by  Wihtred  at  a  place  called  Baccan- 
cdde.   This  grant,  howevtr,  cannot  be  accepted  as  genuine  and 
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hu  merely  in  [lIuMntivc  value,  bul  Iben  ii  ilJU  eiti 
cade  of  bn  iuued  by  bim  in  1  council  hdd  at  ■  pliu  oUed 
Berghimstyde  (Bubam?)  duiins  Ibc  £llb  yax  of  his  nign 
(probably  69s)- 
"--  ""•-    "  ■   "  -■.    ci.  C.  Pluiamw  (Oifon!,  1896);  Xif/*- 


born  on  Ihc  tgth  of  Deamt 
College,  Oifo   ■      ■  ■ 


in  of  William  WUbcrto 


cboH 


I  lellow  of  Oiit 


I  1E16  he  > 


tolleagua  being  Newman.  PuKy  and  Kehle.  For  a  fev  yean 
he  was  one  ol  the  tuton  at  (Mel,  bul  the  provoit.  Ednard 
HankiDj,  disliked  bis  religious  views,  and  in  iSji  he  teugned 
and  left  Oilotd.  In  1S31  heobtainid  the  living  of  East  Fitteigfa, 
Kent,  which  in  1S40  he  exchanged  loi  that  ol  Burton  Agnes, 
near  HulL  In  1841  be  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  the  East 
RidioK.  About  this  lime  Wilbertorce  became  veiy  intimate  with 
Manning,  and  many  lelten  on  theologicgi  ud  ecclesiastical 
questions  pasi^  between  tbem.  In  igji  Manning  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  three  years  later  Wilberfom  took  tfae  lame 
step.  He  was  preparing  for  hii  ordination  when  be  died  at 
Al bono  on  the  3rd  o[  Febniaiy  1857.  He  lelt  two  igjij,  the 
youaget  of  whom.  Edward  Wilberforce  (b.  1834),  became  one 
of  the  muters  ol  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  Edward's 
ion,  Lionel  Robert  Wilberforce  (b.  iMi),  was  in  i«oa  appointed 
professor  of  physici  in  the  university  of  LiverpooL- 

R.  1.  Wilbcrfom  auiited  hii  brolber  Samuel  la  write  Ihe  Lift  and 
Cturdr  CnrU  md  Ckurck  Diidfiim  (litl):  Dixlriir  d/  IIii  Hjj 

and  tin  Ouailiii^S  and  laiec  ediiisat) :  rki  Fin  Emf 
^  Ancual  Hiiurjiii»to};A  Skilck  of  Uu  HiilBry 


ffiUli 


'iiaiilii'Priiui^i'ofciurciAtiJurily  (iBji): 

liliul  and  Lucius  [1841). 
,  BAKDBL  (1S05-1S7J],'  English  bishop, 
ipuQioDai  nuuam  Wilberforce,  was  bom  at  Ctaphain  Common, 
London,  on  the  Tth  ol  Sefrtembci  1S05.  In  1S13  be  enlered 
Oriel  College,  Oiford.  In  the  "United  Debating  Society." 
which  afterwards  developed  into  the  "  Union,"  he  dislinguisbed 
himidl  as  a  lealnus  advocate  of  liberalism.  The  set  of  friends 
with  whom  be  chiefly  aauciated  at  Oxford  were  Bomelimes 
named,   on   account  ol   their  exceptionally  decorous  conduct, 

menta.  aod  apedally  delighted  in  hurdle  jumping  and  bunting. 
He  graduated  Id  1S16,  taking  a  fim  class  in  mathematics  and  a 
second  in  disucs.  After  hii  marriage  on  Ihe  nth  of  June  iSiB 
lo  Emily  Sargent,  be  was  in  December  ordained  and  appointed 
cgrate-iB-cbarge  at  Checkenden  near  Henley -on -Thames.  In 
iSj«  be  «at  pnaenlcd  by  Bishop  Sumner  of  Wincheiter  to  the 
ttcloty  of  Bri(hUtone  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  In  this  compara- 
tlvHy  retfa^  ipbere  he  aoon  found  scope  lot  that  manifold 
tctlvily  which  ao  promincnlly  charadcriied  his  subsequent 
cueer.  In  1831  he  published  a  tract  on  tithes,  "  to  concci  the 
prejudicM  of  the  tower  order  ol  farmers,"  aod  in  the  following 
;«r  a  collection  of  hymns  for  uie  in  hii  parish,  shich  had  a 
iai^  general  circulation;  a  small  volume  of  stories  entitled 
the  !fali  Bank  tj  a  Counlry  Clorjman;  and  a  sermon.  The 
Afouiiial  Miniiliy.  At  the  close  of  1837  he  published  the 
lioai  and  Jaunuli  of  Henry  Martyn,  Although  a  High 
Ctaiuchinan  Wilbsfoice  held  alool  ffon  Ihe  Oxford  movement, 
and  in  18^8  his  divergence  Imm  [he  "  Tiacl  "  "r;Lrrj  became  10 
marked  tbtf  J.  H.  Newman  declined  funlm  r.i.iributions  from 

d^^V^P^^rberale  yciy  doiely,"    1li  r><t3  Wilberforco 

■'I' '-'•'  '■■■      ■■■■■'■- Cmafendi:ntc.     In  1839  he  also' 

'  L  III-  old  English  divines),  to  which 

'liol  and  BlArr  5HMjjy  SAwTjj,  and 

.  r-wiii!-  -'  ■   -  -.'Bi,  andinlbefolloumgyeaf  Sotiy 

^^m^  .JtaVfmbcr  i8jo  he  »'U  initallcd 


In  1841  he  wai  cboaeo  Bampton  IccttUEr,  and  ihorlly  afienratdi 

made  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert,  an  (ppointment  he  owed  to 
(he  impression  produced  by  1  speech  at  ao  anli-alaveiy  mectlDg 
some  months  previously.  In  October  1&4]  he  was  appointed 
by  Ibe  archbishop  of  York  to  be  sob-almoner  to  the  queen.  In 
1844  appeared  bis  Hiitory  t/  UU  Amouoa  Ckwxk.  In  hfarch 
of  the  following  year  he  accefited  the  deaneiy  of  Weslminaler, 
andinOcloberlhc  bishopric  oj  Oxford. 

The  bishop  in  1847  became  Involved  in  the  Hampden  coa- 
troveny,  and  signed  the  lemonitrance  ol  the  thirteen  biihopt 
to  Lord  John  Russell  against  Hampden'i  appointment  to  Ihe 
bishopric  of  Hereford.  He  also  endeavoured  lo  obtain  satis- 
factory assurances  from  Hamjiden;  but,  ihnugh  unsuccessful 
in  this,  he  withdrew  from  the  suit  against  him.  The  publication 
of  a  papal  bull  in  iSjo  establishing  a  Roman  hieraichy  in  England 
hiought  the  High  Church  party,  of  whom  Wilberforce  was  Ihe 
mou  prominent  member,  into  temporary  disrepute.  The  seces- 
sion to  the  Church  of  Rome  of  his  btother-io-Uw,  Archdeacon 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Manaing.  and  then  of  his  hfothers,  as  well 
as  hii  only  daughter  and  hii  lOD-in.law,  Mr  and  Mts  J.  H-  Pye, 
brought  bIm  under  further  uiqiidon,  and  his  revival  of  Ihe 
powers  of  convocation  iHsened  his  influence  at  courti  bat  his 
untaOing  tad  and  wide  lympathles,  his  marvellous  energy  in 
church  organlxatlon,  the  mogoetiam  of  his  personality,  and  his 
doquence  both  on  the  pbtform  and  Id  the  pulpit,  gradually  von 
for  Eiim  recognition  as  without  a  rival  on  the  episcopal  bench. 
Ilia  diaiy  reveals  a  tender  and  devout  private  life  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  only  considered  the  versalile 
facility  and  persuasive  expediency  that  marked  the  luccesslul 
public  career  ol  the  blihop,  and  earned  him  the  sobriquet  ol 
"  Soapy  Sam."  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  look  a  prominent  pait 
in  the  discusuon  of  social  and  ecclesiastical  questions.  He  hu 
been  styled  the  "  bishop  of  society  "i  but  society  occupied  only 
a  Iraction  of  his  time.    The  great  bent  ol  his  energies  waa  cease- 

Ihc  furtherance  ol  schemes  for  increasing  Ihe  iDnueBCe  and 
cBidency  of  the  church.   In  1854  he  opened  a  theological  coltege 

altitude  towardi  £iuyi  and  Snitas  in  1861,  against  which  be 
wrote  an  article  In  the  Quarlerly,  won  him  the  special  gratitude 
of  the  Low  Church  party,  and  latterly  he  enjoyed  the  full  coa- 
Sdence  and  esteem  of  all  eicept  the  eitreme  men  of  either  side 
and  party.  Oo  Ihe  puhlicatioo  of  J.  W.  Colenso's  Ctmrnrvlary 
oiiWe  KomjBiin  1861,  Waberli  '  ■-    -    ■ 


n  ol  the  first  ti 


oniert 


Lingout 


with  h 


aflH  tl 


s  of  the  Pent 

s  of  the  blshopa  which  caUcd 

.    In  1861  be  framed  the  lirst 

aoced  by  the  use  of  the  word 

"  or   "prohibit."     He  also 

some  resolutions  of  the 

,  laMcatlons.  Though  atropgly 
opposed  to  the  disestablishment  ol  the  Irish  Church,  yet.  when 
the  const iiucndes  decided  lor  it,  be  advised  that  no  opposition 
should  be  made  to  it  by  the  House  of  Lords.  After  twenty-lour 
~  labour  In  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  he  wai  translated  by 
Gladstone  to  the  bishopric  o(  Winchester.  He  was  killed  on  the 
iglh  of  July  1873,  by  the  shock  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  near 
Dorking,  Surrey. 

Wilberforce  left  three  ions.  The  ddesl,  Reginald  Canon 
Wilberforce,  being  the  author  of  An  Uariittdid  Ciafltr  af  Ikt 
Indian  Uuliny  (1894).  His  two  younger  sons  both  attained  dil- 
:  English  church.  EmeslRutBndWilberforce(ig4Cr- 
ibop  of  Newcaslle-on-Tyne  from  iSSi  lo  1895,  and 
biehopof  Chichester  from  189;  tin  bisdeath,  Albert  Basil  Orme 
Wilbeiforce  (b.  1841)  was  appointed  canon  residentiary  ol  Wcst- 
nttet  hi  1894,  chapbin  of  the  House  of  Commons  In  1896  and 
:bdacan  of  Westminster  in  1000;  he  has  published  levcnl 
volaow)  of  aennoiis. 
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Bctidn  the  woria  alicadT  mentioaed,  VlVbafotat  wrote  fftntt  tf 
Hcftrm  History  (1870),  ongiDally  contrilmted  to  Coai  Words,  and 
severaU  volumes  of  aennons.  See  Uft  of  Samu4  WHbtrforce.  wtffc 
Sdechousfrom  kis  Diary  and  Correspondence  (1870-1882).  voL  1.,  ed. 
by  Onon  A.  R.  Ashwell,  and  vols.  ii.  and  id.  ed.  bv  hb  Mm 
R.G.Wilberfbcce.  who  alio  viote  a  one-votiune  Life  (1888).  One  of 
the  volumea  of  the  "  English  Leaders  ol  Relizion  "  is  devoted  to  him, 
and  he  is  included  in  Dean  Burton's  Imks  o/Tweht  Good  Mm  (1888). 

WILBBRFORCB,  WILUAH  (175^1833).'  English  phihn- 
thropist  wboee  name  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  abolstioii  of 
the  slave  trade,  was  descended  from  a  Yorkshire  family  which 
possessed  the  manor  of  Wilberfoss  in  the  East  Riding  from  the 
time  of  Homy  II.  till  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Robert  Wilberforce,  member  of  a  commercial 
house  at  Hull,  by  his  wife  Eh'sabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bird  of 
Barton,  Ozon,  and  was  bom  at  Hull  on  the  24th  of  August  1759. 
It  was  from  his  mother  that  he  inherited  both  his  feeble  frame 
and  his  many  rich  mental  endowments.  He  was  not  a  diligent 
scbobr,  but  at  the  grammar  school  of  Hull  his  skill  In  elocution 
attracted  the  sttention  of  the  master.  Before  he  had  completed 
his  teoth  year  he  lost  his  father  and  was  transferred  to  the  care 
of  a  paternal  uncle  at  Wimbledon;  but  in  his  twelfth  year  he 
returned  to  HuD,  and  soon  afterwards  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  master  of  the  endowed  school  of  Pocklington.  Ibie  his 
love  of  social  pleasures  made  him  neglectful  of  his  studies,  but 
he  entered  St  John's  Colfege,  Cambridge,  In  October  1766.  Left 
by  the  death  of  his  grandfather  and  uncle  the  possessor  of  an 
independent  fortune  Under  his  mother's  sole  guardianship,  he 
was  somewhat  idle  at  the  university,  though  he  acquitted  himself 
in  the  examinations  with  credit;  but  in  his  serious  years  he 
"could  not  look  back  without  unfeigned  remorse"  on  the 
opportunities  he  had  then  neglected.  In  1780  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  his  native  town,  his  success  being 
due  to  his  personal  popularity  and  his  kvish  expenditure.  He 
soon  found  hh  way  into  the  fast  political  society  of  London,  and 
at  the  club  at  Gooseticcs  renewed  an '  acquaintance  begun  at 
Cambridge  with  Pitt,  which  ripened  into  a  friendship  of  the 
ckwest  kind.  In  the  autumn  <rf  1783  he  set  out  with  Pitt  on  a 
tour  in  FVance;  and  after  hb  return  his  eloquence  proved  of 
great  assistance  to  Pitt  in  his  struggle  against  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1784  Wilberforoe  was  elected  for 
both  HuH  and  Yorkshire,  and  took  his  seat  for  the  latter  con- 
stituenqpr. 

A  journey  to  Nice  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  with  his 
friend  Dr  Isaac  Milner  (1750-1820),  who  had  been  a  master  at 
HuD  grammar  school  when  Wilberforce  was  there  as  a  boy,  and 
had  since  made  a  reputation  as  a  mathematician,  and  afterwards 
became  president  of  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  and  dean  of 
Carlisle,  led  to  his  conversion  to  Evangelical  Christianity  and 
the  adoption  of  more  serious  views  of  life.  The  change  bad  a 
marked  effect  on  his  public  conduct.  In  the  becpuiing  of  1787 
he  busied  himself  with  the  establishment  <A  a  society  for  the 
reformation  of  manners.  About  the  same  time  he  made  th« 
acquaintance  of  Thomas  Garkaon,  and  began  the  agitation  against 
the  slave  trade.  Fftt  entered  heartily  into  their  plans,  and 
recommended  Wilberforce  to  undertake  the  guidance  of  the 
project  as  a  subject  suited  to  his  character  and  talents.  While 
CUirkson  conducted  the  ai^tation  throughout  the  country, 
Wilberforce  took  eveiy  oppwtum'ty  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  exposing  the  evils  and  horrors  of  the  trade.  In  1788,  however, 
a  serwas  illness  compelled  him  to  retire  for  some  months  from 
public  life,  and  the  introduction  of  the  subject  in  parliament 
therefore  devolved  on  PStt,  whose  representations  were  so  far 
successful  that  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  number  of 
slaves  carried  in  ships  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage. 
On  the  1 2f  h  of  May  of  the  folkming  year  Wilberforce,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Pitt,  brought  the  subject  of  abolition  again  before  the 
I  House  of  Commons;  but  the  friends  of  the  planters  succeeded 
in  getting  the  matter  deferred.  On  the  27th  of  January  foDowing 
Wilberforce  ctf  ried  a  motion  for  referring  to  a  qwdal  committee 
the  further  examination  of  witnesses,  but  after  full  inquiry  the 
motion  for  abolition  in  April  1791  was  lost  by  163  votes  to  88. 
In  the  foUowing  April  be  carried  a  motion  for  gradual  abolttkin 


by  238  to  85  votes;  but  in  the  Home  of  Lords  the  discussion 
was  finally  postponed  till  the  following  session.  Notwith- 
standing his  unremitting  labours  in  educating  public  opinion 
and  atmual  motions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  not  till 
1807,  the  year  following  Pitt's  death,  that  the  first  great  step 
towards  the  aboBtfon  of  shvery  was  accomplished.  When  the 
anti-sbvery  society  was  formed  In  1823,  Wilbeiforce  and  Claikson 
became  vioe-picsidents;  but  before  their  aim  was  accomplished 
Wilberforce  had  retired  from  public  life,  and  the  Emancipation 
Bill  was  not  passed  till  August  1833,  a  month  after  his  death. 

In  1797  Wilberforoe  published  A  Prctkal  View  oftko  Prevan- 
ing  Reiigious  System  of  Professed  Christians  in  the  Bigher  and 
iiiddk  Classes  of  this  Country  Contrasted  with  Real  Christianity, 
which  within  half  a  year  went  through  five  editions  and  was 
afterwards  transbited  into  Frendi,  Italian,  Dutch  and  German. 
In  the  same  year  (May  1797}  he  married  Barbara  Ann  Spooner 
and  took  a  house  at  Qapham,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  Clapham  Sect "  of  Evangeli- 
cab,  Inchiding  Henry  Thornton,  Charies  Grant,  E.  J.  Eliot, 
Zacchary  Macaulay  and  James  Stephen.    It  was  in  cotmexion 
with  this  group  that  he  then  occupied  himself  with  a  plan  for  a 
religKNts  periodical  which  should  admit  *'a  modemte  degree 
of  political  and  common  intelligence,''  the  result  being  the 
appearance  m  January  x8ox  of  the  Chrittian  Observer.    He 
also  interested  himself  in  a  variety  of  schemes  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  social  and  religious  welfare  of  the  community, 
including  the  establishment  of  the  Association  for  the  Better 
Observance  of  Sunday,  the  foundation,  with  Hannah  More  iq.v,), 
of  schools  at  Cheddar,  Somersetshire,  a  project  for  opening  a 
school  in  every  parish  for  the  religious  Instiucttoa  of  ch&tien, 
a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  k»wer  classes, 
a  bill  for  securi.ig  better  salaries  to  ciuates,  and  a  method  for 
disseminating,  by  government  help,  Christianity  in  India.    la 
pariiament  he  was  a  supporter  of  parliamentary  reform  and  of 
Roman  Catholic  emandpatioa.    In  i8t2,  on  account  of  failing 
health,  he  exchanged  the  representation  of  Yorkshire  for  that 
of  a  constituency  which  would  make  less  demands  on  his  time, 
and  was  returned  for  Bramber,  Sussex.   In  1825  he  retired  from 
the  House  of  Conunons,  and  the  following  year  settled  at  High* 
wood  Hni,  near  MiU  Hill, "  just  beyond  the  disk  of  the  metropolis. " 
He  died  at  London  on  this  29th  of  July  1833,  and  was  buried 
in  WestmiiBter  Abbey  dose  to  Pitt,  Fox  and  Canning.    In 
Westminster  Abbey  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memoiy,  and  in* 
Yorkshire  a  county  asylum  for  the  blind  was  founded  in  his 
honour.   A  oolunm  was  also  erected  to  hira  by  his  townsmen  of 
Hull.    Wilberforoe  left  four  sons,  two  of  whom,  Samuel  and 
Robert  Isaac,  are  luytioed  separatdy.    The  youngest,  Henry 
William  WOberforce  (1807-1873),  was  educated  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  president  of  the  Oxford  Union.    He  took 
orders  in  the  Engtish  Church,  but  in  1850  became  a  Roman 
Catholic    He  was  an  active  journalist  and  edited  the  Cotholie 
Standard. 

The  chief  authorities  of  the  career  of  Wilfiam  Wilberforce  are  hia 
Life  (5  vols.,  1838)  by  his  sons,  Robert  Isaac  and  Samuel,  and  his 
Comspondenee  (id4o)  also  published  by  his  sons  A  smaller  edition 
of  the  Life  was  published  by  Samuel  Wilberforce  in  1868.  See  also 
TheprivaUPapJs^Witliam  Wilberforu,  edited  by  A.  M.  Wilberforce 
(1897) :  Sir  James  Stephen.  Essays  m  EaJesiuticat  Biography  (1849) ; 
j.  d  Colquhoun,  WtOftrforce,  His  Friends  and  Times  (1866);  J^a 
Sconghton.  WHUam  Wtlberforee  (1880);  I.  I.  Cumey.  Familiar 
Sheteh  of  Wilberforu  (1838);  and  I.  S.  Hartford.  Recollections  of 
W,  Wilberforce  (1864). 

WILBRAIIOT,  ADOLF  (1837-  >,  German  novelist  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Rostock  on  the  24th  of  Aufiist  r837, 
the  son  of  a  piofessor  at  that  university.  Having  recdved  his 
early  cdocatioa  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  entered 
the  unlverstty  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.  This,  however, 
he  soon  abandoned  in  favour  of  philology  and  history,  and 
continued  these  studies  in  Berlin  and  Munich.  After  taking 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  phifosophy,  he  joined  the  Aaff  of  the 
Sitddeulsche  Zeitung  in  Munich.  He  travelled  abroad  for  a  time 
and  m  187 1  settled  in  Vienna,  where,  two  years  later,  he  married 
the  actress,  Auguste  Baudius.  In  1881  Wilbiandt  was  appointed 
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dinctor  o[  the  Honiuis  tbstre  id  RcxxauoD  to  Fraiu  Dingrl- 
■LcdL,  u  office  be  held  udiU  1887.  In  thii  yeu  be  rctunied  to 
his  utLve  town  of  Rostock,  and  lenuiced  actively  engnged  in 
literary  productkn,  WiUinodt  is  dialinguished  botb  as  a 
dnmatist  and  novdiit.  His  inerils  wne  ■cknawlcdged  by  llie 
anid  of  the  CiiUpaner  prize  on  Iho  occasions — in  1S7S  for 
Ibe  liaEcdy  Croajhu  ili7  Velki!rilnin,wndiB  iSqoCoibiidtainitic 
poem  Da  Utvlcr  ms  Palmyra,  wbile  in  i8)S  he  RCtived  the 
Sdiiilei  prise  for  his  diamaiic  prodoctioos. 


,;(;eh  XriK.hU  (1*77):  Ac  comedit, 
Uo/cr  (1672).  AjtuJ/iflt  (1673)  mnz 
;  ;S74);  jiiid  '^'  drima  £>K  J«''"  <<" 

r!tstl  U»9Si;  Oil  KHintv{n  (I 

&U,  CcdUIUi  (1874,  1BS9  and  1^7 


(1907)  and  A.  Stcrs,  StiLiin  tnr  Liliralv  it 
190s) 

WIUT^  JOHH,  English  lAth-cenlucy 
was  bom  pnbibly  at  Bucy  St  Edmuudi,  \ 
Ute  aie  obscuTC.  A  set  ol  madrigals  by  hL 
and  a  second  in  iMI,  the  tno  sets  auitiining  iiity-ioui  piHts^ 
And  (roni  a  few  contributions  knovn  to  have  been  made  by  bim 
to  other  amtemponTy  seta,  we  can  infer  that  he  was  alive  in 
1614-  He  is  the  moat  famous  of  all  the  Fngli*h  madrigalaLs; 
his  pieces  have  long  been  favooritH  and  are  inchidcd  ia  modem 

VtLD.  JOITATHUf  (c.  i68^i7ii),  En^ish  criminal,  was  boni 

about  ]6fi?atWo1vethaiPplon,  Where  bi>  father  was  a  wig-makcT. 
After  being  apprenticed  to  a  local  bucUt4naher,  be  vent  to 
London  to  learn  bis  trade,  and,  gelling  into  debt,  was  impribHied 
for  several  years.  The  acquainlaace  of  many  criminals  which 
be  made  In  prison  he  turned  to  account  after  his  release  by 
•elling  up  as  a  receiver  of  itolen  goods.  .Wild  shrewdly  realized 
thai  it  -was  safer,  and  in  nwsl  cases  mure  profitable,  to  dispose 
of  juth  property  by  returning  it  lo  iu  le^limate  owners  than 
to  sell  il,  with  the  attendanl  lidiS.  in  the  open  market,  and  he 
thug  buili  up  an  immense  business,  poaiag  as  a  fecovercr  of 
MolFn  goods,  the  thieves  nceiving  a  cammissiDn  on  tbe  price 
paid  for  Tecovery.    A  special  act  of  parliament  wai  passed  by 

theft,  but  Wild's  pmfcucd  "kni  property  office"  had  hiile 
difficulty  in  ending  tbe  new  lav,  and  became  so  prosperous 
that  two  braochofbcesvere  opened'  From  prahUng  by  robberies 
In  which  he  had  no  ^are,  Wild  uaturally  cam^  to  arrange 
robberies  himself,  and  he  devi^  and  conln>Ued  a  huge  organiia- 
tloD,  which  plundered  London  and  lis  appmacha  wholesale. 
Such  thieves  as  refused  to  work  with  Mb  teceived  short  shrifi. 
The  DotonDus  Jack  Sheppatd,  wearied  of  Wild's  oactions,  at 
last  refused  to  deal  with  him,  whereupon  Wild  secured  Us  arrest, 
■Bd    hinadf   (netted    Sheppard'a    confedcnlc,    "  Blueskin." 


he  did  DO!  hinuelf  contrii!, 
(led  tbe  oflences  of  his  nuRicmus  agents,  each  a  qwcialisl  in  a 
particular  kind  of  lobbeiy,  and  so  themselves  slienglhened  hil 
poslion.     If  an  arrest  mn  made,  Wild  had  a  plentiful  supply 

'       '  .0  estabHsh  his  agents'  «/i*i,  and  he 

o  obtain  the  coniiclion,  by  simili 


false  evidence  at 


:h  Ihietn 


authority 


Such  St 


propelty  as  coold  not  be  1 
was  taken  abroad  in  a  sloop  purchased  for  this  work.  At  last 
tjlhcr  tb*  authaiilies  became  more  strict  or  Wild  less  caultous. 
He  was  arrested,  tried  at  the  Old  BaOcy,  and  after  being  acquitted 
on  a  charjc  el  staling  tiR,  iound  guilty  of  liking  a  tewaid  far 
RMoiisf  II  10  the  owner  willwul  jnfonning  tha  police.  He  was 
kadBBd  at  Tybuiti  «n  the  i4t]iof  Hay  171s. 
_^VniDBU^  a  waleiing-idaa  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
loely  aitualed  147;  It.  above  the  sea, 
id  goi^  of  ihe  En2  in  the  Black  Fotest. 
'  14  E-  of  B»lea-BadcD  by  nil  Fnn 


(■SOS)  3734-  1 
and  an  EnglisI 
(dgan,  paper  a 


Chun 


n  Catholic 


III  thermal  alkaline  springs  have  a 
lempenlure  01  90*100-  rahr.  and  axe  used  for  bathing  in  cases 
of  paralysis,  rheumatism,  gout,  neuralgia  and  similar  ailments. 
The  fact  that  the  springs  rise  within  the  baths,  and  are  thus 
used  at  the  fountain-head,  is  considered  to  contribute  materially 
lo  their  curative  value.  The  wateria  used  internally  for  aOcctions 
of  the  stomach  and  digestive  o^ons,  and  of  the  kidoe^,  bladder, 
ftc  Wildbad  poasesses  all  the  usual  arrongentcnts  fin  the 
comfort  and  amusement  of  the  visitors  (over  15,000  annually), 
including  luxe  and  well-appointed  hotels.  X  Kurbtus,  a  Tiink- 
Halle  ud  pmmeoadeo.  TIh  nei^bauriKiod  is  pictntesque, 
Ihe  most  autaclive  s|Bt  being  the  Wildiee,  ol  which  IcgoidB 

See  W.  T.  V.  Rem,  Die  K-r  n.  waOai  tnlh  Guide,  Wildbad, 
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WIUIB,  OSCAR  O'FLAHEBTIB  WILU  (iSifi- 1(700),  Enslish 
author,  son  of  Sir  William  Wilde,  a  famous  Irish  HtBcsn,  was 
bom  in  Dublin  on  the  ijih  o[  October  iSjA;  his  tnothei,  Jaw 
Froncisca  Elgee.  was  well  knawn  in  Dublin  as  a  giaceful  writer 
of  verse  and  prose,  nnder  tbe  pen-name  of"  Speranao."  Having 
distinguished  himself  in  daisies  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
OscsT  Wikte  went  to  Magdalen  College,  Oilord,  in  1S74.  and  won 
the  Newdigate  prize  in  1S7S  with  bis  poem  "  Ravenna,"  beads 
taking  a  first-class  in  daiaicil  Moderations  and  in  Literae 
Uuraaniores.  But  his  career  at  Oifotd,  brilhant  intellectually 
as  he  showed  himself  lo  be,  wis  chiedy  signalised  by  the  part 
he  played  in  what  came  to  'at  known  as  tbe  aesthetic  movsnent. 
He  adopted  what  lo  undergraduates  appeared  the  efisninate 
pose  of  casting  scorn  on  manly  iporls,  wearing  his  hair  long, 
decorating  his  rooms  with  peacock's  leathers,  lilies,  sunOowets, 
blue  china  and  other  t^Bi  Satt,  which  he  declared  his  dexire 
to  "  Uvc  up  to,"  alTectiiig  a  Lukadsisical  loanner,  and  profesiint 
intense  emorions  on  the  oubjeet  ol  "  art  (or  art's  sake  " — then 
a  new-fangled  doctrine  which  J.  M.  Whistler  was  biinguig  into 
prommence.  Wilde  made  himself  the  apostle  of  this  new  cull. 
At  Oxford  his  behivionr  pnxuied  him  a  ducking  in  the  CherweO, 
and  a  wrecking  of  bis  rooms,  but  the  cult  spread  among  certain 
sections  of  society  to  such  an  enent  that  languishing  atlilndes, 
"  too-too  "  DHtumes  and  "  oestbetidsm  "  generally  bcciint  a 
recognized  pose.  Its  a£eeta1ions  were  hurlesoued  in  Gilljelt 
and  Sullivan's  travesty  PofKau  {18S1),  which  practically 
killed  by  ridicule  the  absunlilies 


the  si 


in  the  aspect  fundamentally  represented  by  the  school  ol 
niuiam  Morris  and  Rossetti,  had  a  permanent  ioflueoce  on 
English  dcEoiative  art.  As  the  leading  "aesthete,"  Oscar 
Wilde  became  one  of  the  mast  pnuninent  persinalitia  of  the 
day;  apart  from  Ihe  ridicule  he  encountered,  his  affected 
paradoies  and  his  willy  sayings  were  quoted  on  all  sides,  and 
in  lasi  ke  went  on  a  lecturing  tout  in  the  United  Stales.  In 
ifi&t  be  married  Constance  Lloyd.  He  had  already  published 
In  iS3i  a  selection  of  his  poems,  which,  however,  only  attracted 
admiration  in  a  limited  dnk.  Id  iS83  appeared  Tkt  Hapfj 
Frittt  ami  Olkrr  Tola,  iUuslroted  by  Waller  Crane  and  JocDmb 
Hood.  The  charming  volume  of  tiiiy  tales  was  foUowod  up 
hilcr  by  a  second  collection.  Til  Himu  1^  Fmtpaiala  (1391), 
acknowledged  by  the  author  to  be  "intended  ncilber  lor  Ibe 
British  child  nor  the  British  public."  In  much  of  bis  wtitiop, 
and  in  his  general  attitude,  there  was  lo  most  people  an  undenone 
of  rather  nasty  sug^sliOD  which  created  prejudice  aj;ainst  him, 
and  his  novel  Tii  Piami  of  Derian  Cray  I1S9I),  with  all  its 
sparkle  and  cleverness,  impressed  tt^ra  more  irom  Ibis  point 
of  view  thin  fron  its  purely  literary  brilUaoce.  Wilde  coniri- 
bolcd  some  characteristk:  ortidcs  10  tbe  leviews,  all  coloured 
by  his  peculiar  attitude  tofsids  art  and  liie,  and  in  iSoi  re- 
published three  of  them  as  a  book  called  lnUmtiim.  His  first 
leal  success  with  the  laigel  public  was  as  a  diamalBt  sith 
Lady  IKiWmani-i  Fan  at  Ihe  St  James's  Theatre  in  1S91, 
followed  by  H  ICMei.  s/.Vf /■■>«;««  (iS93],^>/ifeilirwtMd 
dtoS.)  ud  Tkt  InttHimu  ^,Btmt  EtrmtU  (tS9j).    .  Ita 
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dnmitic  sad  Utenijr  abiUly  ihoiRi  in  thcie  pUyy,  all  of  which 
were  piibUahed  later  in  bo<dk  fonn,  was  aa  undoubted  as  thux 
diction  and  ideas  woe  chanacteriaticaUy  paxadoadcal.  In  £^3 
tliB  licenser  of  piays  refused  a  licence  to  Wilde's  Sahme,  but  it 
was  pfoduoed  in  French  in  Paris  by  Saiah  Bernhardt  in  1694. 
His  success  as  a  dramatist  had  by  this  time  gone  some  way  to 
disahiifie  hostile  critics  of  the  wspJciona  as  regards  his  penonal 
character  which  had  been  excited  by  the  appanent  looseness  of 
morals  which  since  his  Oxford  days  it  had  always  pleased  him 
to  affect;  but  to  the  consternation  of  bis  friends,  who  had 
oeaaed  to  credit  the  existence  of  any  teal  oiorbI  obliquity,  in 
1895  came  fatal  revelations  as  the  result  of  his  bringing  a  libel 
action  against  the  marquis  of  Queensberry;  and  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  in  May,  Wilde  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment 
with  bard  labour  for  offences  under  the  Criminal  Law.  Amend- 
ment Act.  It  was  a  melancholy  end  to  what  might  have  been 
a  singnlarly  brilliant  caieer.  Even  after  leaving  prison  be  was 
necenarily  an  outcast  from  decent  drdes,  and  he  lived  mainly 
00  the  Continent,  under  the  name  of  ".Sebastian  Melmoth." 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  November  xgoo.  In  1898  he 
published  his  powerful  BaUad  of  Readini  Cad,  His  OdUcUd 
Poems,  containing  some  beautiful  verse,  had  been  issued  in 
1893.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  an  apology  for  his  life  which 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  executor  and  published  in  1905. 
The  manuscripts  of  A  Florentine  Tragedy  and  an  essay  on 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  stolen  from  his  house  in  1895^  In 
1904  a  five-act  tragedy.  The  Dnckess  of  Padua,  written  by  Wilde 
about  1883  for  Mary  Anderson,  but^iot  acted  by  her,  was  pub- 
lished in  a  German  translation  {Die  Hertogin  von  Padua,  trans- 
bted  by  Max  Meyerfeld)  in  Berlin.  It  is  still  impossible  to 
take  a  purely  objective  view  of  Oscar  Wilde's  work.  The  Old 
Bailey  revelations  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  essential  un- 
healthiness  of  his  personal  influence;  but  his  literary  genius  was 
none  the  less  remarkable,  and  his  plays  were  perhaps  the  most 
original  contributions  to  English  dramatic  writing  during  the 
period.  (H.  Ch.) 

WIUDEKBRUCH,  ERNST  VON  (184S-X909),  German  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  February  1845  at  Beyrout 
in  Syria,  the  son  of  the  Prussian  consuI-generaL  Having  passed 
his  early  years  at  Athens  and  Constantinople,  where  his  father 
ws)s  attached  to  the  Prussian  legation,  he  came  in  1857  to 
Germany,  reoeiyed  his  early  schooling  at  the  Pidagogium  at 
Halle  and  the  Franzdsische  Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  Cadet  school,  became,  in  1863,  an  officer 
in  the  Prusvan  army.  He  abandoned  the  military  career  two 
years  later,  but  was  recalled  to  the  colours  in  x866  for  the  war 
with  Austria.  He  next  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Berlin, 
and  again  sirved  in  the  army  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
i87o-7r.  In  1876  Wildenbruch  was  attached  to  the.  foreign 
office,  which  he  finally  quitted  in  1900  with  the  title  of  counsellor 
of  legation.  He  achieved  his  first  literary  successes  with  the 
epics  VionviUe  (1874)  and  Sedan  (187$).  After  publishing 
a  volume  of  poems,  lAeder  und  BaUodtn  (Berl.,  J877;  7th  ed., 
1900),  he  produced,  in  1 882,  the  tragedy,  Die  KarMnger.  Among 
his  chief  dramas  may  be  mentioned  the  tragedy  Harold  (188 a); 
Die  Quitujws  (1888);  Der  Generaljddoberst  (1889);  Die  Bauhen- 
terche  (1891);  Heinriek  und  Hetnriehs  Ceschkcht  (1895);  Die 
Tochler  da  Erasmus  (1900);  and  Kinig  Laurin  (1902).  Wilden- 
bnich  was  twice  (in  1884  and  1896)  awarded  the  Schiller  prize, 
and  was,  in  1893,  created  a  doctor  of  philosophy  honoris  causa 
by  the  university  of  Jena.  He  also  wrote  several  volumes  of 
short  stories  {ffoveUen,  1883;  Neue  HoveUeh,  1885;  Tiefe 
Waster,  1897,  &c.).   He  died  on  the  xsth  of  January  1909. 

Cf.  B.  Littmann,  Das  deutseke  Drama  in  den  Bevoegungen  der 
Gegempart  (1894;  4th  ed.,  1897);  H.  Butthaupt,  Dramaturgie  des 
Schauepiels,  vol.  iv.  (I9o0> 

WIU>ERNE88,  a  large  forest  tn'  Spottsylvania  county, 
Vxnpxna,  U.S.A.,  cm  the  S.  bank  of  the  Raptdan,  extending 
from  Mine  Run  on  the  E.  to  Chancdlorsville  on  the  W.  It  is 
famous  in  military  history  for  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville 
(1863)  and  Wfldemess  (1864)  during  the  American  Civil  War. 

CkcncelhrsviUe. — In  May  1863  a  three  days'  battle  was  foaght 


ai  ChanceHanville  between  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  nnder 
Genersl  J.  Hooker,  and  General  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
which  had  stemmed  the  tide  of  invasion  in  the  East  by  taking 
ap  a  defensive  position  along  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock.  General  Bumside  ha^  suffered  a  severe  repulse 
in  front  of  the  Confederate  position  at  Fredericksburg  in 
December  x86a,  and  his  successor  resolved  to  adopt  the  alterna- 
tive plan  of  tummg  Lee's  flank  and  so  gainuig  the  road  to' 
Richmond.  General  Lee  had  meanwhile  weakened  his  forces 
by  detaching  Longstreet's  two  divisions  and  the  cavalry  brigades 
of  Hampton,  Robertson  and  Jones.  Hooker  had  now  at  hb 
disposal  13,000  cavalry,  400  guns  and  xao,ooo  infantry  and 
artillery,  organized  in  seven  corps  (I.  Reynolds,  II.  Couch, 
UL  Sickles,  V.  Meade,  VI.  Sedgwick,  XI.  Howard,  XH.  Slocum). 
General  Lee  counted  only  45,000  men  of  all  arms  effective. 
Hooker  detached  xo,oao  cavalry  under  Stoneman  and  Sedg- 
wick's corps  (30,000)  to  demonstrate  on  his  flanks  along  the 
Rapidan  and  at  Fredericksburg,  while  with  the  remainder  Ik 
moved  up  the  Rappahannock  and  crossed  that  river  and  after- 
wards the  Rapidan  and  on  the  30th  of  April  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  ChanceUorsville,  a  farmhouse  in  the  Wilderness. 
Lee's  cavalry  under  Stuart  had  duly  reported  the  Federal 
movements  and  Lee  called  up  "  Stonewall "  Jackson's  four 
divisions  from  below  the  Massaponax  as  soon  as  Sedgwick's 
corps  crossed  the  river  at  Fredericksburg.  At  ChancellorsviUb 
Anderson's  division  was  in  position,  and  McLaws  was  sent  to 
support  him»  while  Jackson  took  three  divisions  to  the  same 
pdnt,  leaving  Eariy's  division  to  observe  Sedgwick.  Hooker 
had  cleared  and  entrenched  a  position  in  the  forest,  inviting 
attack  from  the  £.  or  S.  General  Lee,  however,  discovered  a 
route  by  which  the  Federals  might  be  attacked  from  the  N. 
and  W.,  and  Jackson  was  instructed  to  execute  the  turning 
movement  and  fall  upon  them.  As  soon  as  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
was  placed  at  his  disposal  Jackson  marched  westward  with  hb 
corps  of  23,000  men  and  by  a  detour  of  15  m.  gained  the  Federal 
right  flank,  while  Anderson  and  McLaws  with  20  guns  and  z  2,000 
men  demonstrated  in  front  of  Hooker's  army  and  so  kept 
90,000  men  idle  behind  their  earthworks.  One  of  St\iart'a 
cavalry  brigades  neutralized  Stoneman's  xo,ooo  horsemen. 
Sedgwick  was  being  contained  by  Eariy.  Jackson's  attack 
surprised  the  Fcderds,  who  fled  in  panic  at  nightfall,  but  Jackson 
was  mortally  wounded.  Next  -day  the  attack  was  resumed 
under  the  direction  of  Stuart,  who  was  reinforced  by  Andersoa, 
while  McLaws  now  threatened  the  left  flank  of  Uie  Federab 
and  Fitz  Lee's  cavalry  brigade  operated  against  their  line  of 
retreat.  Hooker  finally  gained  the  shelter  of  an  inner  line  of 
works  covering  the  ford  by  which  he  must  retreat.  Meanwhile, 
Early  had  checked  Sedgwick,  but  when  at  last  the  Federal  corps 
was  about  to  overwhelm  the  Confederate  division  Lee  came  to 
succour  it.  Then  Sedgwick  was  assailed  by  Early,  McLaws  and 
Anderson,  and  driven  over  the  Rappahannock  to  join  the  re- 
mainder of  Hooker's  beaten  army,  which  had  rccrossed  the 
Rapidan  on  the  sth  of  May  and  marched  back  to  Falmouth. 
Phistercr's  Record  states  that  the  Federal  loss  was  16,000  and 
that  of  the  Confederates  12,000  men. 

See  A.  C.  Hamlin.  ChanceOorsvillei  G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  Stonewall 
Jackson :  A.  Doableday,  ChancellorsifiUe  and  Getlyslmrg,  BaUlei  and 
Leaders  of  Ihs  CivU  H^trand  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  Secession. 

<G.  W.  R.) 

Grant^s  Campaign  of  ike  Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbor. — On 
the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  May  X864,  after  dark,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  commanded  by  Major-General  G.  G.  Meade  and 
consisting  of  the  11.,  V.  and  VI.,  and  Cavalry  corps,  left  its 
winter  quarters  about  Culpeper  to  manoeuvre  across  the  Rapidan 
with  a  view  to  fighting  a  battle  at  or  near  New  Hope  Church 
and  Oaig's  Oiurch.  The  army,  and  the  IX.  corps  (Bumside), 
which  was  an  independent  command,  were  directed  by 
lieutenant-Generat  Grant,  the  newly  appointed  commander  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  who  accompanied  Meade's  head- 
quarters. The  opposing  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  under-General 
R.  E.  Lee  lay  in  quarters  around  Orange  Court  House  (A.  P. 
Hill's  corps),  Verdiersville  (Ewell*s  corps)  and  Gordonsville 
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The  dOMing  <d  ibo  R<p<daii 
Ford*,  out  of  reuh  ol  Lee's  ini 

uuTivemiaadlL,  CbsncdlonviUe.  The  VI.  foOawed  tbo  V. 
'  tad  baited  wulh  of  Ceimuaa  Fold.  Two  of  tlie  thne  drrisooi 
of  oviliy  preceded  tbe  mucb,  ud  Kouted  lo  Ihe  ftoot  lad 
fluiki.  CoatiDveny  bis  iriMn  u  to  whetbei  the  acty  bill  of 
■    "  ■  ■      he  midst  of  the  Wild. 


the  WiLdenuH  wu  not  ichievcd,  fi 
■ppuRd  OD  the  Otuge  Turnpike  tut  of  Uiae  Rus,  who*  aa 
his  own  initiuive  Wuren  hid  posted  a  dlvWoD  ol  Ihe  V.  coipi 
irvemight  u  flinh-guud,  lod  •ome  otvilrjt,  iniidealy  Idt 
bchiod  by  Wibos  it  Fttka'i  Stmt,  bccvne  eofMed  a  liltk 
liter  with  hostile  foRXS  on  the  Oru«e  Plank  Road,  llii  led 
to  the  Kispeniioa  of  Ihe  whole  maasuvn  towarda  Lee"*  right 
tear.  Tbe  £nt  idea  of  the  Union  faeadquuten  wu  that  Lee 
wu  fiDiug  bick  10  tbe  North  Aaci,  aiveied  by  a  bald  rear- 


etfor  d(  Judgment.  The  reaun  inlgned  wis  the  neceasity  of 
prottctfng  tn  enoimous  wigoo  train,  caitying  i  j  diyi'  luppto 
ler  Uie  whole  aimy,  that  wu  croaaing  iftei  the  IL  coipa  it 
Ely'it  Ford.  Burakde't  coipa  wu  fu  to  the  leai  whea  the 
advance  began,  but  by  n^nLing  foreed  mirrhea  it  wu  able  lo 
reach  Germanna  Fold  duHng  the  51h  of  May.  On  that  day  (he 
roaotHivie  towsrdi  Craig's  Church  wa»  itsmned  it  s  aji., 
WiEwn'a  civiliy  division  moving  [rom  Faiker^  Store  loutb- 
wiid,  tbe  V.  corps  (Wirren)  n«ntog  from  W>idenie9i  Tivmi 
lowatda  Firher'i  Store,  followed  by  the  VI.  under  Sedgwick, 
ibe  n.  from  Chmcdlorsville  by  way  ol  Todd's  Tavern  towmli 
Sbady  Grove  Church,  Of  the  other  cavilry  diviaions,  Gregg'i 
weot  lowatda  Frederickiburg  [near  where  the  Confederate 
cavalry  cotpa  had  been  reported)  and  Torben'i  (whidi  had  acted 
aa  rearguard  and  watched  the  upper  Rapida"  during  the  first 
day's  march)  wai  not  yet  aoou  the  livu. 


attack  of  Wairea  and  Sedgwidt.  But  tbe 
o(  infmtiy  on  the  Flank  Road  ai  well  a*  the  Fike 
had  ihowa  that  Lee  intended  to  G0t  in  Ibe  WJIdencn,  and 
HuKtKk  (II.  (Dips)  wu  dUoi  in  from  Todd*!  TavetB,  while 
one  diviaioD  (Getty's)  of  the  VL  was  hnnfed  to  the  loterMCtion 
of  the  Brock  aod  Flank  roads  to  bold  that  pdol  until  Hancadt's 
irriviL  Getty  artinid  just  In  time,  for  Conledemle  lUrmbhen 
were  found  d^  and  wounded  only  30  yda.  from  the  don  mads. 
The  divbion  then  fomed  up  lo  await  Hancodt'i  anfval  op  Ibe 
Brock  Road,  practically  unmolested,  lor  Lee  had  oolr  two  of 
his  corps  on  tbe  ground  (Hill  on  the  Flank  Road,  Swell  oo  tl>e 

distant  oorpi  should  anive. 

Meanwhile  Wintn  bad  been  aloarly  faming  up  hit  attadiinf 
line  with  great  difficulty  in  the  woods.  Giant  appoot  toliave 
lued  hitter  words  to  Meade  on  Ibe  subject  ol  Wantn'a  debyi, 
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aad  MMdB  paaed  ^btm  «i  to  Wanoi,  lAo  fai  tain  foraed  his 
sobocdiiifttcs  into  pienature  actkuL.  In  the  end,  about  noon. 
Griffin's  dinon  of  Wazicn's  ooips  attackod  directly  along  tlie 
Pllco  and  cxuihed  the  cnemy'a  fiat  line,  but,  unsuppotted  by 
the  VL  oocpe  on  the  right  and  Wadsmrth't  division  (V.  corpa) 
on  the  left,  both  of  whkh  units  wtn  etiU  groping  their  way  for- 
wnrd  in  the  woods,  was  forced  back  .with  heavy  loaes.  Wads- 
worth  took  a  wrong  direction  in  the  woods  and  presented  himaelf 
as  an  easy  victim  to  EweB's  right,  soon  after  GriAm's  repulse. 
The  VL  corps  sdvanoed  later  in  the  day  on  Warren's  right, 
bnt  was  only  partially  engsgnd  The  losult  of  the  attack  on 
Ewell  was  thus  completely  unsatisfactory,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  baUle  the  Y.  and  VL  corps  were  used  principally  as  reser- 
voiis  to  find  supports  for  the  offensive  wing  under  Hancock,  who 
arrived  on  the  Plank  Road  about  s  pjl 

Hancock's  divisions,  as  they  cane  up,  entrenched  themselves 
niong  the  Biock  Road.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  ordered  to 
attadc  whatever  force  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  Plank  Road  in 
front  of  him,  but  was  unwilling  to  do  so  until  he  had  his  forces 
well  in  hand.  Finally  Getty  was  ordered  to  attack  "  irikether 
Hanrork  was  ready  or  not."  This  may  have  been  an  attempt 
to  fbeoe  Hancock's  hand  by  an  appeal  to  his  soldierly  honour,  and 
as  a  hict  he  did  not  leave  Getty  unsupported.  But  the  dis* 
jointed  attacks  of  the  IL  corps  on  Hill's  entrenchments,  while 
fbrdng  the  Confederates  to  the  vevge  of  ruin,  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  preponderance  of  force  on  the  Union  side  ought  to 
have  ensured.  For  four  hours  the  two  lines  of  battle  were 
fighting  50  yds»  apa^  until  at  nightfall  the  contest  was  gjiven 
up  thraogh  mutual  nrhaunrion. 

The  battle  of  the  6th  ws^  timed  to  begm  at  5  A.K.  and  Grant's 
attack  was  wholly  directed  on  Parker's  Store,  with  the  object  of 
cnxriiing  Hill  before  Longstxeet  could  assist  1dm.  If  Longstreet, 
instead  of  hdping  Hill,  were  to  attack  the  extreme  Union  left, 
so  modi  the  better;  but  the  far  more  probaUe  course  for  him 
to  take  was  to  support  HUl  on  or  north  of  the  Pknk  Road,  and 
Grant  not  only  ordered  Hancock  with  as  of  the  eleven  divisions 
of  Meade's  army  to  attack  towards  Parker's  Store,  but  sent  his 
own  **  mass  of  manoeuvre  "  (the  IX.  corps)  thither  in  such  a 
way  ss  to  strike  Hill's  left.  The  cavalry  was  drawn  back  for  the 
protection  of  the  trains,*  for  "  every  musket "  was  required  in 
the  rsttks  of  the  infantry.  Warren  and  Sedgwick  were  to  bold 
Ewctt  occupied  on  the  Pike  by  vigorous  attacks.  At  $  o'clock 
Hancock  advanced,  drove  bade  and  broke  up  Hill's  divisicms, 
and  OL  his  ri|^t  Wadsworth  attacked  their  left  rear.  But  after 
an  hour's  wood  fii^tmg  the  Union  attuk  came  to  a  standstill, 
and  at  this  moment,  ^e  critical  moment  for  the  action  of  the 
IX.  corps,  Bumside  waa  still  more  than  a  mile  away,  having 
acaroriy  passed  throu^  Warren's  lines  into  the  woods.  Then 
Loagrtreet's  corps,  pusUng  its  way  in  two  columns  of  fours 
lhroo|^  Idfs  retreating  groiqis,  attacked  Hancock  with  the 
greatest  fury,  and  foroed  him  back  some  hundreds  of  yards. 
But  the  woods  broke  the  force  of  this  attack  too,  and  by  7.50 
the  battle  had  become  a  stationary  fire-fight..  After  an  interval 
in  which  both  sides  rallied  their  confused  masses,  Loqgstieet 
attacked  again  and  gained  more  ground.  Persistent  mmooit 
came  Into  the  Union  headquarters  of  a  Confederate  advanoe 
against  the  Unfon  left  rear,  snd  when  Grant  realised  the  ritoation 
he  broke  off  one  of  Bumaide's  diviUons  from  the  IX.  corps 
column  and  sent  it  to  the  cross  roads  as  direct  reserve  to  Hancock. 
At  this  moment  the  battle  to(A«a  very  unfavourable  turn,  on 
the  Plank  Road.  Longstreet  had  sent  four  brigades  of  infantry 
by  a  detour  through  the  woods  sooth  of  the  Plank  Road  to  attack 
Hancock's  left.  This  was  very  effective,  and  the  Union  troops 
were  hustled  back  to  the  aoss-roads.  But  Longstreet,  like 
Jadcson  a  year  before  hi  theso  woods,  was  wounded  by  his  own 
men  at  the  critical  moment  aid  the  battle  again  came  to  a 
standstill  (t-s.30  pjl). 

Bnnside's  corps,  arriving  shortly  before  10  am.  nev  Cbewn- 


■  Wilion's  division,  in  its  movement  on  Shady  Grove  Church  on 
the  5th.  bad  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  advance  on  the  Pbnk  Road 
and  attacked  by  some  Confederate  cavalry.  But  it  esctriratrd  itself 
aod  joined  Gregg,  who  had  been  seat  eo  asMt  him,  at  Todd's  Tavern. 


ing's  bouse,  the  position  whence  it  was  to  have  attacked  Hill's 
left  in  the  early  morning,  was  about  to  attack,  in  ignorance  of 
Hancock's  repulse,  when  fortunately  an  order  reached  It  to 
suspend  the  advance  and  to  make  its  way  through  the  woods 
towards  Hancock's  right.  This  dangerous  flank  march,  screened 
by  the  woods,  was  conq>letcd  by  a  p.m.,  and  General  Bumside 
began  an  attsick  upon  the  left  of  Longstrect's  command  (R.  H. 
Anderson's  fresh  division  of  Hill's  corps).  But  Hancock  being 
in  no  condition  to  support  the  IX.  corps,  the  whole  attack  was, 
at  3  p.if.,  postponed  by  Grant's  order,  until  6  p.x.  Thus  there  * 
was  a  long  respite  for  both  sides,  varied  only  by  a  little  skirmish- 
ing. But  Lee  was  determined,  as  always,  to  have  the  last  word, 
and  about  a-^S^A*^  *  'crce  assault  was  delivered  amidst  the 
burning  woods  upon  Hancock's  entrenchments  along  the  Brock 
Road.  For  a  moment,  aided  by  the  dense  smoke,  the  Con- 
federates seized  and  held  the  first  line  of  works,  but  a  coimter- 
stroke  dislodged  them.  Bumside,  though  not  expecting  to  have 
to  attack  before  6,  put  into  the  fight  such  of  his  troops  as  were 
ready,  and  at  5.30  or  thereabouts  the  assaulting  line  receded  into 
the  woods.  Grant  cancelled  his  order  to  attack  at  6,  and  at 
the  decisive  point  the  battle  was  at  an  end.  But  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Union  army  a  sudden  attack  was  delivered  at  sunset 
upon  the  hitherto  unmolested  VI.  corps,  by  Gordon,  one  of 
Ewell's  brigadiers.  This  carried  off  two  generals  and  several 
hundred  prisoners,  and  a  panic  ensued  which  affected  all  the 
Union  forces  on  the  Pike,  and  was  not  quieted  until  after 
lughtfall. 

Lee,  therefore,  had  the  last  word  on  both  flanks,  but  in  spite 
of  this  and  of  the  very  heavy  losses,'  Grant  had  already  resolved 
to  go  on,  instead  of  going  back  like  his  various  predecessors. 
To  him,  indeed,  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  a  victory,  an 
indecisive  victory  indeed,  but  one  that  had  given  him  a  moral 
superiority  which  he  did  not  intend  to  forfeit.  His  scheme, 
drafted  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7  th,  wa3  for  the  army  to 
march  to  Spottsylvania  on  the  night  of  the  7thr8th,  to  assemble 
there  on  the  Sth,  and  thence  to  undertake  a  fresh  ma^ccuvre 
against  Lee's  right  rear  on  the  9th.  This  movement  required 
the  trains  with  the  fighting  line  to  be  cleared  away  from  the 
roads  needed  for  the  troops  at  once,  and  Lee  promptly  discovered 
that  a  movement  was  in  progress.  He  mistook  its  object,  however, 
and  assuming  that  Grant  was  fslling  back  on  Fredericksburg, 
he  prepared  to  shift  his  own  forces  to  the  south  of  that  place 
So  as  to  bar  the  Richmond  road.  This  led  to  a  race  for  Spott- 
sylvania, which  was  dedded  more  by  acddents  to  dther  side 
than  by  the  measures  of  the  two  commanding  generals.  On  the 
Union  side  Warren  was  to  move  to  the  line  Spottsylvania  Court 
Houso-Todd's  Tavern,  followed  by  Hancock;  Sedgwick  was 
to  take  a  roundabout  route  and  to  come  in  between  the  V.  and 
U.  corps;  Bumside  to  foUow  Sedgwick.  The  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  watch  the  approaches  towards  the  right  of  the  army. 
The  movement  began  promptly  after  nightfall  on  the  7th.  But 
ere  long  the  head  of  Warren's  column,  passing  in  rear  of  Han- 
cock's line  of  battle,  was  blocked  by  the  headquarters  escort 
of  Grant  and  Meade.  Next,  the  head  of  the  V.  corps  was  again 
chedeed  at  Todd's  Tavern  by  two  cavalry  divisions  which  had 
been  sent  by  Sheridan  to  regain  the  ground  at  Todd's  Tavern,' 
given  up  on  the  6th,  and  s^ter  fighting  the  action  of  Todd's 
Tavern  had  received  no  further  orders  from  him.  Meade, 
greatly  irritated,  ordered  Gregg's  division  out  towards  Corbin's 
Bridge  and  MerriU's  (Torbert's)  to  Spottsylvania.  On  the  latter 
load  the  Union  cavalry  found  themselves  opposed  by  Fits  Lee's 
cavalry,  and  after  some  hours  of  disheartening  work  in  the 
woods,  Merritt  asked  Warren  to  send  forward  infantry  to  drive 
the  cneniy.  This  Warren  did,  although. he  was  just  preparing 
to  rest  and  to  feed  his  men  after  their  exhausting  night-march. 
Robinson's  division  at  the  head  of  the  corps  deployed  and  swiftly 
drove  in  Fitz  Lee.  A  little  beyond  Alsop's,  however,  Robinson 
found  his  path  barred  by-  entrenched  infantry.    This  was  part 

*  The  Union  losses  in  the  bottle  were  i8/X)0.  the  Confederates  at 
lieast  ii.soOb 

*  In  consequence  of  a  mistaken  Ofder  that  the  trains  which  he 
protecting  were  to  move  forward  to  Pincy  Branch  Church. 
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of  Atfderson's  (Longstreet's)  corps.  That  officer  had  been 
ordered  to  draw  out  of  his  (Wilderness)  works,  and  to  bivouac, 
preparatory  to  marching  at  3  a.m.  to  the  Court  House,  but, 
finding  no  good  resting-place,  he  had  moved  on  at  once.  His 
route  took  him  to  the  Catharpin  Road  (Hampton's  cavalry 
protecting  him  towards  Todd's  Tavern),  and  thence  over  Corbin'a 
Bridge  to  Block  House  Bridge.  At  or  near  Block  House  Bridge 
the  corps  halted  to  rest,  but  Stuart  (who  was  with  Fits  Lee) 
,  called  upon  Anderson  lor  assistance  and  the  march  was  resumed 
at  full  speed.  Sheridan's  new  orders  to  Gregg  and  Merritt  did 
not  arrive  until  Meade  bad  given  these  officers  other  instruc- 
tions, but  Wilson's  cavalry  division,  wjiick  was  out  of  the  line 
of  march  of  the  infantry,  acted  in  accordance,  with  Sheridan's 
plan  of  occupying  the  bridges  in  front  of  the  army's  intended 
position  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  and  seized  that  place, 
inflicting  a  smart  blow  upon  a  brigade  of  Stuart's  force  that 
was  met  there. 

The  situation  about  9  A.11.  on  the  8th  was  therefore  curious. 
Warren,  facing  £.,  and  opposed  by  part  of  Anderson's  corps, 
was  seeking  to  fight  his  way  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House  by 
the  Brock  Road.  Wilson,  facing  S.,  was  holding  the  Court 
House  and  driving  Fits  Lee's  cavalry  partly  westward  on  to  the 
backs  of  the  infantry  opposing  Warren,  partly  towards  Block 
House  Bridge,  whence  the  rest  of  Anderson's  infantry  was 
approaching.  All  the  troops  were  weary  and  hungry,  and 
Sheridan  ordered  Wilson  to  evacuate  the  Court  House  and  to 
fall  back  over  the  Ny.  Warren  fruitlessly  attacked  the  Con- 
federate infantry  at  Spindler's,  General  Robinson  being  severely 
wounded,  and  his  division  disorganired.  The  other  divisions 
came  up  by  degrees,  and  another  attack  was  made  about  zr. 
It  was  pressed  close  up  to,  and  in  some  places  over,  the  Con- 
federate log-works,  but  it  ended  in  failure  like  the  first.  A  third 
attempt  in  the  evening  dwindled  down  to  a  reconnaissance  in 
force.  Anderson  was  no  longer  isolated.  Earl/s  division  ob- 
served Hancock's  corps  at  Todd's  Tavern,  but  the  rest  of  E well's 
and  all  Hill's  corps  went  to  Spottsylvania  and  prolonged  Ander- 
son's line  northward  towards  the  Ny.  Thus  the  re-grouping  of 
the  Union  army  for  manoeuvre,  and  even  the  running  fight  or 
strategic  pursuit  imagined  by  Grant  when  he  found  Anderson 
at  Spottsylvam'a,  were  given  up,  and  on  the  9th  both  armies 
rested.  On  this  day  General  Sedgwick  was  killed  by  a  long- 
range  shot  from  a  Confederate  rifle.  His  place  was  taken  by 
General  H.  G.  Wright.  On  this  day  also  a  violent  quarrel 
between  Meade  and  Sheridan  led  to  the  departure  of  the  cavalry 
corps  on  an  independent  misston.  This  was  the  so-called 
Richmond  raid,  in  which  Sheridan  defeated  Stuart  at  YeUow 
Tavern  (where  Stuart  was  kflkd)  and  captured  the  outworks 
of  Richmond,  but,  having  started  with  empty  forage  wagons,^ 
had  then  to  make  his  way  down  the  Chickahominy  to  the  nearest 
supply  depots  of  the  Army  of  the  James,  leaving  the  Confederate 
cavalry  free  to  raUy  and  to  rejoin,  Lee. 

Finding  the  enemy  thus  gathered  in  Us  front,  Grant  decided 
to  fight  again  on  the  loth.  While  Hanoock  opposed  Early,  and 
Warren  and  Wri|^t  Hill  and  Anderson,  Bunside  was  ordered 
by  Grant  to  work  his  way  to  the  Fredericksburg-Spottsyhrania 
road,  thence  to  attack  tlw  enemy's  r^t  rear.  Tbe  Snt  stage 
of  this  movement  of  the  DC  corps  was  to  be  made  on  the  9th, 
but  not  the  attack  itself,  and  Bumside  was  consequently  ordered 
not  to  go  beyond  a  place  called  "  Gate  "  on  the  maps  used  by  the 
Union  sUff.  This,  it  turned  out,  was  not  the  farm  ot  a  person 
called  Gate,  as  headquarters  supposed,  but  a  mere  gate  into  a 
field.  Consequently  it  was  missed,  and  the  DC  corps  went  on 
to  Gale's  or  Gayle's  house,  where  the  enemy's  skimiisheis  were 
driven  in.'  The  news  of  an  enemy  opposing  Bnmaide  at  "Gate," 
which  Gnnl  stiU  supposed  to  be  the  position  of  the  DC  corps, 
at  ottOa  wficnUy  altered  the  plan  of  battle.   Lee  was  presumed 

larcugistaoccs  of  his  departure,  iht  aimy  army 

ont  at  once  with  the  forage  that  he  nad.  and 

suppliea  were  at  hand,  made  no 

for  the  historiao  at  least,  it  that 
this  "  Gnyk  "  is  called  "  Bcvcriy  '* 


to  be  moving  north  towards  Fredericksbuig,  and  Grant  saw  an 
opportunity  of  a  great  and  decisive  success.  The  DC  ooips  was 
ordered  to  hold  its  position  at  all  costs,  and  the  othen  were  to 
follow  up  the  enemy  as  be  concentrated  upon  Bumside.  Hancock 
was  called  in  from  Todd's  Tavern,  sent  down  to  force  the  fords 
of  the  Po  at  and  below  Tinder's  Mill,  and  directed  upon  Block 
House  Bridge  by  an  officer  of  Grant's  own  staff,  while  Wanen 
and  Wri^t  were  held  ready:  But  onte  more  a  handful  of 
cavalry  in  the  woods  delayed  the  effective  deployment  of  the 
moving  wing,  and  by  the  Ume  that  the  II.  corps  was  collected 
opposite  Block  House  Bridge  it  was  already  night.  Still  there  was, 
apparently,  no  diminution  of  forceopposite  Bumside,  and  Hancock 
was  ordered  to  resume  bis  advance  at  eariy  dawn  on  the  loth. 

Meade,  however,  had  little  or  no  cognizance  of  Grant's  onkrs 
to  the  independent  DC  corps,  and  his  orders,  conflicting  with 
those  emanating  from  the  lieutenant-General's  staff,  pnazled 
Hancock  and  crippled  his  advance.  At  xo  the  whole  scheme 
was  given  up,  and  the  now  widely  deployed  Union  army  closed 
on  its  centre  as  best  it  could  for  a  direct  attack  on  the  Spott- 
sylvania position.  At  4,  before  the  new  concentratwn  was 
complete,  and  while  Hancock  was  still  engaged  in  the  difficult 
operation  of  drawing  back  over  the  Po  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
Warren  attacked  unsupported  and  was  repulsed.  In  the  woods 
on  the  left  Wright  was  more  successful,  and  at  6  p.  m.  a  nish  of 
twelve  selected  regiments  under  Colonel  EuKny  Upton  carried 
the  right  of  Lee's  log-works.  But  for  want  of  support  this 
attack  too  was  fruitlra^  though  Upton  held  the  captued  works 
for  an  hour  and  brought  off  1000  prsoners.'  Bumside,  receiving 
Grant's  new  ordeis  to  attack  from  Gayle's  towards  Spottsylvania, 
sent  for  further  ordeis  as  to  the  method  of  attack,  and  his  advance 
was  thus  made  too  late  in  the  day  to  be  of  use.  Lee  had  again 
averted  disaster,  this  time  by  his  magnificent  handling  of  his  <uily 
reserve.  Hill's  (now  Early's)  corps,  which  he  used  first  against 
Hancock  and  then  against  Bumside  with  the  greatest  effect. 

This  was  the  fourth  battle  since  the  evening  of  the  4th  of 
May.  On  the  morning  of  the  iithGrantsent  his  famous  message 
to  Washington,  "  I  purpose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes 
all  summer."  The  xath  was  to  be  the  fifth  and.  Grant  hoped, 
the  decisive  battle.  A  maae  of  useful  and  useless  entrench* 
ments  had  been  constructed  on  both  sides,  especially  on  the 
Um'on  side,  from  mere  force  of  habit.  Grant,  seeing  from  the 
experience  of  the  loth  that  his  corps  commanders  were  manning 
these  entrenchments  so  strongly  that  they  had  only  feeble  forces 
disposable  for  the  attack,  ordered  all  superfluous  defoices  to 
be  given  up.  Three  corps  were  formed  in  a  connected  line  (firam 
right  to  left,  v.,  VI.,  DC)  during  the  nth,  and  that  nj^t  the 
II.  corps  moved  silently  to  a  position  between  Wright  and 
Bumside  and  formed  up  in  the  opeA  field  at  Brown's  in  an 
attacking  mass  of  Napoleonic  (knsity^ — three  lines  of  divisions, 
in  line  and  in  battalion  and  brigade  columns.  Bumside  was  to 
attack  from  Gayle's  (Beverly's  on  the  map)  towards  McCoolV 
Warren  and  Wright  were  to  have  at  feast  one  division  each  ckar 
of  their  entrenchments  and'ready  to  move. 

Up  to  the  nth  Lee's  line  had  extended  from  the  woods  in 
front  of  Block  House  Bridge,  through  Perry's  and  Spindler's 
fields  to  McCoqI's  house,  and  Its  ri^  was  refused  and  fonned 
a  loop  round  McCOol's.  AH  these  works  faced  N.W.  In  addi- 
tion, Buraside's  advance  had  caused  Eaily's  corps  to  entrench 
SpotUylvania  and  the  church  to  the  south  of  it,  facing  £. 
Betugren  these  two  sections  were  woods.  The  conwoion  made 
between  them  gave  the  loop  around  McCool's  the  appearance 
from  which  it  derives  its  historic  name  of  The  SalienL  Upon 
the  northern  face  of  this  Salient  Hancock's  attack  was  delivered. 

On  the  I xth  the  abandonment  of  Buraside's  threatening 
advance:  on  his  rear  and  other  indices  had  dbquieted  Lee  as  to 
his  left  or  Black  House  flank,  and  he  had  drawn  off  praoically 
all  Ewell's  artillery  from  the  McCool  works  to  aid  in  that  quarter. 
Hie  infantry  that  manned  the  Sahent  was  what  remained  of 
Stonewall  Jackson's  "foot  cavalry,"  veterans  of  AntieUm, 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancdlorsville.  But  at  4.35,  in  the  mist, 
Hancock's  mass  swept  over  their  works  at  the  first  rush  and 
swarmed  in  the  interior  of  the  Salient,  gathering  thousands  ol 
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juM  Uw  kle. 

The  Ihnm^ns  uid  cidtal  Fedciaii  1 
0(d«ed  by  wcccM.  tad  the  cnuoto-uuck  ol  me  or  two  i:an- 
ledenu  brigida  in  gcod  oidel  drove  lliem  beck  lo  Ibe  line  of 
Ibe  ctplured  voHu.  11101,  iboat  6,  Oien  btcuieoe  oi  Ibt  nual 
itnuikiblc  iimnles  in  hiiuny.  Wbile  Eariy,  iiiihly  dnwiiig 
buk  fium  Block  Uaiue,  checked  Bunuide'i  UUck  Iidd  tlie 
eaU,  ud  AndcncQ,  attacked  again  tod  Iftia  by  puU  d  the 
V.  coipa,'  was  fully  occupied  in  pitsoviiit  hit  own  (nml,  La, 
wiUl  Ewell'i  coip*  uid  Uk  Int  tboimnd  raen  wbon  the  atbtt 


tiiM  ODK,  Lea  nocaedBd  B  weO  dwt  4ft«r  twenty  bonn' bitter 
fighting  the  new  line  wu  ready  and  the  Cooledcntei  gave  up 
the  batnti  pdiB  to  Hancock.  Lee  had  loM  4000  prbonea  m 
■ell  u  4JIIB  killed  and  wounded,  h  ivinw  Tooa  ia  (he  Amy  •( 
ibe  Poionuc  and  tbc  IX.  coipa. 

Then  wen  aihei  baLilei  in  [ront  ol  Spottiylvania,  but  that 
oi  the  nth  wai  Ihe  djmm.  From  the  .jlh  to  the  soli  the 
Fedenli  gradually  Mukcd  round  inm  weM  to  cut,  ddivering 
■  lew  panial  attacki  in  Um  vain  hope  ol  diKOVerinf  a  weik 
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It  the  Salient,  tot  Grant  and  Meade  well  knew  thai  Lee 

waa  itniggling  to  gain  time  for  the  conKniction  ol  a  retrench- 
ment adou  the  but  oi  it.  If  the  aHinlet-atiack*  UHed  la  gain 
Ihil  leslnle,  the  Contedetato  would  have  to  ttlTeit  ubot 
they  could,  picued  in  Iront  and  Bank.  But  the  initial  lupeii- 
oiity  o(  the  Federal*  wat  neutraliced  by  ihdc  ditorder,  and, 
keeping  the  fight  alive  by  lucceaaive  fari^de  alladu,  vrhile  the 
troopa  twt  actually  employed  were  held  out  of  danger  till  their 


Federals  were  entrerujiad  facins  C  between  Beveriy'i  houK 
(Bunuide'l  old  "  Cayle  "]  and  QuiienhcRT'a,  Lee  facing  W. 
from  the  new  workaaauth  of  HarrivHi'a  through  the  Court  House 

to  Snell'i  Bridge  on  the  Po.  In  the  [oik  o[  the  Po  and  the  Ny, 
with  wooda  and  manhes  In  obstruct  every  tnavemenl.  Grant 
knew  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  hi  prepared  to  eiecule 
a  new  manteuire.  Butheie.aain  the  Wildemeu,  Lee  managed 
to  have  the  last  won).  While  the  Union  army  max  letting  in 
camp  (or  the  finl  time  lince  leaving  Culpepci,  EwcU't  corpa 
•uddcidy  attacked  ita  baggasc-lraui  neu  Harrii'i  houic.  The 
Coaledcratca  were  driven  ofl,  but  Grant  had  to  defer  hiainlewlcd 
manizuvre  for  two  daya.  When  the  armies  Idl  Spoltsylvani*, 
little  more  than  a  fortnight  alter  breaking  up  Imn  wijitcr 
quarten,  the  riiiialTin  had  reached  Ibe  tolalfe  ol  jj,ooo  out  of 
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iui  origiiul  total  of  130,000  for  tbe  iTnion  army,  26,000  oat  of 
70,000  for  the  Confederates. 

Tbe  next  manoeuvre  attempted  by  Grant  to  bring  Lee's  anny 
to  actimi  **  outside  worka  "  was  of  an  unusual  character,  thou^ 
it  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  improvised  plan  of  crushing 
Lee  against  Bumside's  oorps  on  the  9th.  Hancock  was  now 
(aoth)  ordered  to  move  off  under  cover  of  night  to  Milford; 
thence  be  was  to  march  south-west  as  far  as  possible  along  the 
Rjcfaraond  and  Fredericksburg  railroad,  and  to  attack  whatever 
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force  of  the  enemy  he  met.  It  was  hoped  that  this  bold  stroke 
by  an  isolated  corps  would  draw  Lee's  army  upon  it,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would,  if  this  hope  were  realized, 
drive  down  upon  Lee's  rear  wh9e  Hancock  held  him  up  in  front. 
Supposing,  however,  that  Lee  did  not  take  the  bait,  the  man-^ 
onivre  would  resolve  itself  into  a  turning  movement  with  the 
object  of  compelling  Lee  to  come  out  of  his  Spottsylvania  lines 
on  pain  of  beiog  surrounded. 

The  II.  corps  started  on  the  night  cf  the  soth-2ist.  The 
alarm  was  soon  given.  At  Milford,  where  he  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Mattapony,  HJancock  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
hostile  infaatiy  item  KWimotMl  and  heard  that   more   had 


arrived  at  Hanover  Junction*  both  from  fUchmond  aM  freoi 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  therefore  suspended  his  advance 
and  entrenched.  The  main  army  began  to  move  off,  after  giving 
Lee  time  to  turn  against  Hancodc,  at  10  a.m.  on  tbe  21st,  and 
marched  to  Catleit's,  a  place  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Guinea's 
bridge,  Warren  leading,  Bumade  and  Wright  following.  But  no 
news  came  in  from  Hancock  until  late  in  tbe  evening,  and  the 
development  of  the  manceuvre  was  consequently  ddayed,  so 
that  on  the  night  of  the  3ist-22nd  Lee*s  army  slipped  across 

Warren's  front  en  route  for 
Hanover  Junction.  The  other 
Confederate  focces  that  had 
opposed  Hancock  likewise  fell 
back.  Grant's  manoeuvre  had 
failed.  Its  principal  aim  was 
to  induce  Lee  to  attack  the 
IL  coips  at  Milford,  its  secondary 
and  alternative  purpose  was, 
by  dislodging  Lee  from  Spott- 
sylvania, to  force  on  an  en- 
counter battle  in  <^>en  ground. 
But  he  was  only  c^ered  the 
bait— not  compelled  to  take 
•it,  as  he  would  luive  been  if 
Hancock  with  two  cwps  had 
been  placed  directly  athwart  the 
rood  between  Spottsylvania  and 
Haoover  Junction — and,  having 
unimpaired  freedom  of  action, 
he  chose  to  retreat  to  the 
Junction.  The  four  Union  corps, 
therefore,  could  only  pursue  him 
to  the  North  Anna,  at  which 
rivet  th^  arrived  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  33rd,  Wanen  on  the 
right,  Hancock  on  the  I^t, 
Wright  and  Bumside  being  well 
to  the  rear  in  second  line.  The 
same  aftenuxm  Wanen  seized 
Jericho  Ford,  brought  over  the 
V.  corps  to  the  south  side,  and 
r^ulsed  a  very  sharp  counter- 
stroke  made  by  one  of  Lee's 
corps.  Hancock  at  the  same 
time  stormed  a  Confederate  re- 
doubt which  covered  the  Tele- 
graph Road  bridge  over  the  river. 
Wright  and  Bumside  dosed  up. 
It  teemed  as  if  a  battle  was  at 
hand,  but  in  the  night  reports 
came  in  that  Lee  had  fallen  back 
to  the  South  Anna,  and  as  these 
were  more  or  less  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  Warren  met 
with  no  further  opposition,  and 
by  the  enemy's  reiiremcnt  from 
the  river  bank  on  Hancock's 
front,  the  Union  generals  gave 
orders,  about  midday  on  the 
_  24tb,  for  what  was  practically  a 

general  pursuit''  This  led  incidentally  to  an  attempt  to  drive 
Lee's  rearguard  away  from  the  point  of  passage,  betneen 
Warren's  and  Hancock's,  required  for  Bumside,  and  in  tbe 
course  of  this  it  became  apparent  that  Lee's  army  had 
not  fallen  back,  but  was  posted  in  a  semicircle  to  which 
the  North  Anna  formed  a  tangent.  On  the  morning  of 
the  25th  this  position  was  reconnoitred,  and  found  to  be 
more  formidable  than  that  of  Spottsylvania.  Moreover,  it 
divided  the  two  halves  of  the  Union  army  that  had  crossed 
above  and  below. 

Grant  gave  up  the  game  as  drawn  and  planned  a  new  move. 
This  bad  as  its  objects,  first,  tbe  seizure  of  a  point  of 
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on  the  'Pvmukey;  stcondly,  the  dcptoymeiit  of  the  Aniij  of 
the  Potomac  and  of  a  contingent  expected  from  the  Army  of 
the  James,  and  t^)^ly,  the  prevention  of  Lee'e  further  retire- 
meat,  vhich  was  not  desired  by  the  Union  commanders,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  Richmond  defences  and  the  consequent 
want  of  room  to  manoeovre.  On  the  ayth  Sheridan's  cavahy 
and  a  H^t  division  of  infantry  passed  the  Pamunkey  at  Hanover 
Town,  and  the  two  divided  wings  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
were  withdrawn  over  the  North  Anna  without  mishap — thanks 
to  exactitude  in  arrangement  and  punctuality  in  execution. 
On  the  s8tb  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  arriveid  near  Hanover 
Tbiwii,  while  at  Hawes's  Shop,  on  the  road  to  Richmond,  Sheridan 


and  anvil  battle  wsf  agafo  taken  «p,  the  **  anvil "  be(ng  Smith's 
X VIIL  coips,  which  had  come  op  from  the  James  river  to  While 
House  on  the  50th;  but  once  mon  the  lute  failed  because  it 
was  not  made  sufficiently  tempting. 

The  hist  episode  of  the  campaign  centred  on  Cold  Harbor, 
a  village  dose  to  the  Chickahominy,  which  Sheridan's  cavalry 
seized,  on  iu  own  initiative,  on  the  31st.  Here,  contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  the  Union  staff,  a  considerable  force  of 
Confederate  infantry~new  arrivals  from  the  Jamea— was  met, 
and  in  the  hope  of  bfinging  on  a  battle  before  either  side  had  time 
to  entrench,  Giant  and  Meade  ordered  Sheridan  to  hold  the 
viUage  at  all  costs,  and  directed  Wright's  (VI.)  corps  from  the 
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had  a  severe  engagement  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  Lee  was 
now  af^roaching  from  Hanover  Junction  via  Ashland,  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  swung  round  somewhat  to  the  right 
»)  as  to  face  in  the  presumed  direction  of  the  impending  attack. 
The  Confederate  general,  however,  instead  of  attacking,  swerved 
south,  and  planted  himself  behind  the  Totopotomoy.  Here 
he  was  discovered,  entrenched  as  always,  on  the  agth.  and 
skirmishing  all  along  the  line,  varied  at  times  by  more  severe 
fighting,  occupied  that  day  and  the  joth.  On  the  morning  of 
the  31st  the  Union  army  was  arranged  from  right  to  left  in  the 
order  VI.,  11.,  IX.  and  V.  corps,  Sheridan  having  meantime 
drawn  oil  to  the  left  rear  of  the  infantry. 
Now,  for  the  last  time  in  the  campaign,  the  idea  of  a  hammer 


extreme  right  wing,  and  Smith's  (XVIII.)  from  Old  Church, 
to  march  thither  with  all  possible  speed.  Wright  in  the  night  of 
the  31st  of  hlay  and  Smith  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June. 
Lee  had  actually  ordered  his  corps  commanders  to  attack,  but 
was  too  ill  to  enforce  his  wishes,  and  in  the  evening  Wright 
and  Smith  themselves  asiaulted  the  Confederate  front  oj^site 
Cold  Harbor.  The  assault,  though  delivered  by  tired  men,  was 
successful.  The  enemy's  first  or  skirmish  Kne  was  everywhere 
stormed,  and  parts  of  the  VI.  corps  even  penetrated  the  nwtn 
line.  Nearly  800  prisoners  were  taken,  and  Grant  at  once  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  attack,  as  at  Spoltsylvania,  with  larger 
forces,  bringing  Hancock  over  from  the  right  of  the  line  on  the 
night  of  the  1st,  and  ordering  Hancock,  Wright  and  Smith  to 
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asaaulfc  on  the  next  Borning.  But  Lee  had  by  now  moved  more 
forces  dowur  and  bU  line  extended  irom  the  Totopotomoy  to 
the  Cliickahominy.  Hancock's  corps,  very  greatly  fatigued 
by  its  night  inarch^  did  not  fonn  up  until  after  midday,  and 
meanwhile  Smith,  whose  corps,  originally  but  10,000  strong, 
had  been  severely  tried  by  its  hard  marching  and  fighting  on  the 
i5t,  refused  to  consider  the  idea  of  renewing  the  attack.  The 
passive  resistance  thus  encountered  dominated  Grant's  fighting 
instinct  for  a  moment.  But  after  reconsidering  the  problem  he 
again  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made  by  Wright,  Smith  and 
Hancock  at  5  p.m.  A  last  modification  was  made  when,  during 
the  aflemooD,  Lee's  far  distant  left  wing  attacked  Bumside 
and  Warren.  This,  showing  that  Lee  had  still  a  considerable 
force  to  the  northward,  and  being,  not  very  Inaccurately,  read 
to  mean  that  the  6  m.  of  Confederate  entrenchments  were  equally 
— i.c.  equally  thinly — guarded  at  all  points,  led  to  the  order  being 
given  to  all  five  Union  corps  to  attack  at  4*30  a.m.  on  the  3rd 
of  June. 

The  resolution  to  make  this  plain,  unvarnished  frontal  assault 
on  entrenchments  has  been  as  severely  critidxed  as  any  action 
of  any  commander  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Grant  himself  subse- 
quently expressed  his  regret  at  having  formed  it.  But  such 
criticisms  derive  all  their  force  from  the  event,  not  from  the 
conditions  in  which,  beforehand,  the  resolution  was  made.  The 
risks  of  failure  were  deliberately  accepted,  and  the  battle— if  it 
can  be  called  a  battle — was  fought  as  ordered.  The  assault 
was  made  at  the  time  arranged  and  was  repulsed  at  all  points, 
with  a  loss  to  the  assailants  of  about  8000  men:  Thereafter  the 
two  armies  lay  for  ten  days  less  than  a  hundred  yards  apart. 
There  was  more  or  less  severe  fighting  at  times,  and  an  almost 
ceaseless  bickering  of  skirmishers.  Owing  to  Grant's  refusal 
to  sue  for  permission  to  remove  his  dead  and  wounded  in  the 
terms  demanded,  Lee  turned  back  the  Federalambulance parties, 
and  many  wounded  were  left  to  die  between  the  lines.  It  was 
only  on  the  7th  that  Grant  pocketed  his  feelings  and  the  dead 
were  buried. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  incidents  of  Cold  Harbor  that 
must  always  rouse  painful  memories — though  to  blame  Lee  or 
Grant  supposes  that  these  great  generals  were  infinitely  more 
inhuman  here  than  at  any  other  occasion  in  their  lives,  and  takes 
no  account  of  the  consequences  of  admitting  a  defeat  at  this 
critical  moitoent,  when  the  causes  for  which  the  Union  army 
and  pe(^le  contended  were  about  to  be  put  to  the  hazard  of  a 
presidential  electi<m.* 

The  Federal  army  lost,  in  this  month  of  almost  incessant 
campaigning,  about  so^ooo  men,  the  Confederates  about  33,000. 
Though  the  aggregate  of  the  Union  losses  awed  both  contem- 
poraries and  historians  of  a  Uter  generation,  proportionately 
the  losses  of  the  South  were  heavier  (46%  of  the  original  strength 
as  compared  with  41%  on  the  Union  side),  and  whereas  within 
a  few  weeks  Grant  was  able  to  replace  nearly  every  man  he  had 
lost  by  a  n«w  recruit,  the  Confederate  government  was  almost 
at  the  end  qf  its  resources. 

See  A.  A.  Humphreys,  The  CamPatgn  of  Vupnia,  1864-65  Cti^yt 
York,  1882);  MiHtary  History  Society  of  Massachusetts,  Tht 
WUdtnuss  Campaign ;  Ofidal  Records  of  ike  ReheUum,  serial  numbers 
67. 68  and  69:  and  C.  F.  Atkinson.  The  Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbor 
(London,  1906).  <C.  F.  A.) 

WILDHAN,  SIR  JOHN  (c.  1621-1693),  English  agitator,  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  served  for  a  short  time  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  He 
became  prominent,  however,  not  as  a  soldier  but  as  an  aghator, 
being  hi  1647  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  section  of  the  army 
Which  objected  to*aIl  compromiitc  with  the  king.  In  a  pamphlet. 
Fwintf  ^nfedt,  he  attacked  Cromwell;  he  was  responsible 
ilmy  iteietf,  and  he  put  the  views  of  his  assod- 
l^ihe  array  at  a  meeting  in  Putney  church 
Lies  looked  upon  him  with  stispicion, 
r'Jhd  John  Lillnime  were  imprisoned, 
being  made  **  for  his  trial  and 
'HowevM-,  he  was  released  in  the 
tiiAe  he  was  associated  with  the 


party  known  as  the  leveflers,  but  ke  quiddy  sewered  liit 
connexion  with  them  and  became  an  oflker  in  the  army.  He 
was  a  large  buyer  of  the  land  forfeited  by  th^  rc^ralista,  and  io 
1654  he  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  lor 
Scarborough.  In  the  following  year  he  was  arrested  for  con- 
spiring against  Cromwell,  and  after  his  release  four  months 
later  be  resumed  the  career  of  plotting,  intriguing  alike  with 
royalists  and  republicans  for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
regime.  In  1659  he  helped  to  seise  Windsor  castle  for  the  LoBg 
PariiaoMnt,  and  then  in  November  1661  he  was  again  a  priaoner 
on  some  suspidon  of  parfiripaftng  in  republican  pbto.  For 
six  years  he  was  a  c^tive,  only  regaining  hb  freedom  after 
the  fall  of  Qarendon  in  October  1667. 

In  or  before  x68x  Wildman  became  prominent  among  those 
who  were  discontented  with  the  rule  of  Charles  II.,  being 
especially  intimate  with  Algernon  Sydney.  He  was  undoubtedly 
concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  imder  James  II.  he 
was  active  in  the  interests  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  but 
owing  to  some  disagreements,  or  perhaps  to  his  cowardice,  he 
took  no  part  in  the  rising  ol  1685.  He  found  it  advisable, 
however,  to  escape  to  Holland,  and  returned  to  England  with 
the  army  of  William  of  Orange  in  1688.  Li  1689  he  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  parti^nent. 

Wildman  was  postmaster  -  general  from  April  1689  to 
February  1691,  when  some  ugly  rumours  about  his  cmi- 
duct  brought  about  his  dismittal.  Nevertheless^  he  was 
knighted  by  William  HI.  in  1692,  and  he  died  on  the  snd 
of  June  1693.  Sir  John,  who  vras  the  author  of  many  political 
pamphlets,  left  an  only  son,  John,  who  died  cUldless  in 
i7ro. 

WILB8.  mvING  BAHSAT  (1861-  ),  American  artUt,  was 
bom  at  Utica,  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  April  1861.  He  studied 
under  his  father,  the  landscape  painter,  Lemuel  Mayaard  Wiles 
(1826-1905),  in  the  Art  Students'  League,  New  York,  and  under 
Carolus  Duran,  at  Paris.  His  earlier  work  was  as  an  illustrator 
for  American  magaaines,  and  later  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
success  to  portraiture.  He  became  a  full  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  (1897)  and  a  member  of  the  American  Water 
Color  Society. 

WILFRID  ic.  634-709),  English  archbishop,  was  bom  of  good 
parentage  in  Northumbria,  c.  634.  When  serving  in  King  Oswio's 
court,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  queen,  Eanfied,  who,  foster- 
ing his  inclination  for  a  religious  life,  placed  )um  und^  the  care 
of  an  old  noble,  Cudda,  now  a  monk  at  Lindisfame.  Later  on 
Eanflcd  enabled  him  to  viat  Rome  in  the  company  of  Benedict 
Biscop.  At  Lyons  Wilfrid's  plea^g  features  and  quick  intelli- 
gence made  Annemund,  the  archbishop,  desire  to  adopt  him  and 
marry  him  to  his  niec^.  Resisting  his  offers,  the  youtn  went  on 
to  Rome,  received  the  papal  benediction,  and  then,  in  accordance 
with  his  promise,  returned  to  Lyons,  where  he  stayed  for  three 
years,  till  the  murder  of  his  patron,  whose  fate  the  executioners 
would  not  let  him  share.  On  his  return  home,  Oswio's  son 
Alchfrid  gave  him  a  monastery  at  Ripon,  and,  before  long, 
Agilbert,  bishop  of  the  Gewiasae,  or  West  Saxons,  ordained  him 
priest 

He  was  probably  already  regarded  as  the  leading  exponent 
of  the  Roman  discifdine  in  England  when  his  spceth  at  the 
council  of  Whitby  determined  the  overthrow  of  the  Celtic 
party  (664).  About  a  year  bter  he  was  consecrated  to  the  see 
of  York,  not,  however,  in  England,  where  perhaps  he  could  not 
find  the  fitting  number  of  orthodox  prelates,  but  at  Compidgne, 
Agilbert  being  now  bishop  of  Paris.  On  his  return  journey  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  pagan  wreckers  of  Sussex,  and  only 
reached  his  own  country  to  find  Ceadda  (St  Chad)  installed 
in  his  see. 

The  rest  of  his  life  is  largely  a  record  of  wandering  and 
misfortune.  For  three  years  (665-668)  he  ruled  his  mon- 
astery at  Ripon  in  peace,  though  acting  as  bishop  in  Merda  and 
Kent  during  vacancies  in  sees  there.  On  Archb^op  Theodore^ 
arrival  (668)  he  was  restored  to  his  sec,  and  spent  in  it  nine  years 
of  ceaseless  activity,  c!q)ccially  in  building  churehes,  only  to  be 
driven  out  through  the  anger  of  King  Ecgfrith's  queen  (677). 
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Theodore  now  divided  Wilfrid*s  large  diocese  into  three;  and 
the  aggrieved  prelate  went  to  lay  his  case  before  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  On  his  way  a  west  wind  drove  him  to  Friesland,  where 
he  evangelized  the  natives  and  prepared  the  way  for  Willibrord 
(f.v.).  Late  in  life  he  ordained  Suidbert  bishop  of  the  Frisians. 
A  ssmod  held  at  Rome  under  Agatho  (6S0)  ordained  his  restitu- 
tion; bat  even  this  decision  could  not  prevent  his  being  cast  into 
prison  00  his  return  home.  When  released  he  wandered  first  to 
Mercia,  then  to  Wessex  and  finally  to  Sussex.  Here  he  rescued 
the  pagan  folk  from  an  impending  famine,  sent  preachers  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  founded  a  monastery  at  Selsey.  After  Ecgfrilh's 
death  (2oCh  May  685)  Wilfrid  was  restored  to  York  (much 
circumscribed),  and  Ripoa  (686-^87).  He  was  once  more  driven 
out  in  69i-<692,  and  spent  seven  years  in  Mercia.  A  great  council 
of  the  Eni^ish  Church  held  in  Norlhumbria  excommunicated  htm 
in  703.  He  again  appealed  to  Rome  in  person,  and  obtained 
another  decision  in  his  favour  (703-704).  Despioe  the  intercession 
of  Brifawald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Aldfrith  king  of  North 
arabria  refused  to  admit  the  aged  prelate  into  his  kingdom  till 
hb  last  illness  (705).  This  year  or  the  next  a  council  was  held 
near  the  River  Nidd,  the  papal  letters  were  read,  and,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  bishops,  Wilfrid  once  more  received  the  abbeys 
of  Ripon  and  Hexham.  Not  long  after  he  died  at  Oundle  in 
Northamptonshire  as  he  was  going  on  a  visit  to  Ccolred,  king  of 
Mercia  (709).  He  was  buried  at  Rlpon,  whence,  according  to 
Eadmer,  his  bones  were  afterwards  removed  to  Canterbury. 

Wilfrid's  is  a  memorable  name  in  English  history,  not  only  because 
of  the  larae  part  he  played  in  supplanting  the  Celtic  discipline  and 
txi  cstablisning  a  |>recedcnt  of  appeal  to  papal  authority,  but  also  by 
reason  of  his  services  to  architecture  and  ieaming.  At  York  he  re- 
newed Paalinus's  old  church,  roofine  it  with  lead  and  furnishing  it 
with  glass  windows;  at  Ripon  be  buut  an  entirely  new  basilica  with 
columns  and  porches;  at  Hexham  in  honour  of  St  Andrew  he  reared  a 
still  nobler  church,  over  which  Eddius  grows  eloquent.  In  the  early 
days  of  his  bbhopric  he  used  to  travel  about  his  diocese  attended  by 
a  fattle  troop  of  sxilled  masons.  He  seems  to  have  also  reformed  the 
method  of  conducting  the  divine  services  by  the  aid  of  hb  skilled 
chanters,  ^de  and  iEona,  and  to  have  established  or  renewed 
the  rule  of  St  Benedict  in  the  monasteries.  On  each  visit  to  Rome  it 
was  his  delight  to  collect  relics  for  his  native  laad;  and  to  his 
favourite  basilica  at  Ripon  he  gave  a  bookcase  wrought  in  gold  and 
precioas  stones,  besides  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Cospeli. 

Wilfrid's  life  was  written  shortly  alter  his  death  by  Eddiue  at  the 
request  of  Acca,  his  successor  at  Heidiara,  and  Tatbcrt.  abbot  of 
Ripon— both  intimate  friends  of  the  great  bishop.  Other  lives  were 
written  by  Frithegode  in  the  loth,  try  Folcard  m  the  nth,  and  by 
Eadmer  cariy  in  the  12th  century.  See  also  Bede's  HtMt.  Ecd.  v.  19, 
iti.  2S«  iv.  13,  &c.  All  the  lives  are  printed  in  J.  Raine'a  HisUniam  m 
Ik*  <Surcki^York,yoi,  I  "  RoUa "series. 

.WILHELMIXA  [Wu-eeuona  Helena  Pauuns  Mabia 
or  Okamgb-NassauI  (x88o-  ),  queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, was  bom  at  the  Ifogue  on  the  jxst  of  August  x88o. 
Her  father,  William  IH.  (WiUem  Paul  Alexander  Frederik 
Lodewijk),  had  by  his  first  wife,  Sophia  Frederika  Mathilde  of 
WOrttemberg,  three  sons,  all  of  whom  predeceased  him.  Having 
been  left  a  widower  on  the  3rd  of  Jane  1877,  he  married  on  the 
7th  of  Jantiaiy  1879  Adelheid  Emma  Wilhelmina  Theresja, 
second  dao|^ter  of  Prince  George  Victor  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont, 
bom  on  the  2nd  of  August  1858,  and  Wilhelmina  was  the  only 
issue  of  that  union.  She  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  her  father's 
death,  which  took  place  <»  the  a^rd  of  November  1890^  but  until 
her  eighteenth  year,  when  she  was  "  inaugurated  "  at  Amsterdam 
on  the  6th  of  September  1898,  the  business  of  the  state  was 
carried  on  under  the  regency  of  the  queen-mother,  in  accordaitce 
with  a  law  made  on  the  and  of  August  1884*  On  the  7th  of 
Fdtruary  190X  Queen  Wilhelmina  married  Henry  Wladiroir 
Albert  Ernst,  duke  of  MecUenburg-Schwerin  (bom  on  the  X9th 
of  April  1876).  To  the  great  joy  of  the  Dutch  people,  Qatn 
Wtlhclmiaa,  on  the  30th  of  April  X909,  gave  birth  to  an  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  Princes^  Juliaxm  (Juliana  Louise  Emma 
Maria  Wilhelmina).     (See  Holland:  Hislary.) 

WILHBUUirA  (SOPBEA  FaXDEROCA  WXLKBUfRfA)  (x709~ 
1758),  margravine  ol  Baireuth,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the 
3nl  of  July  1709,  the  daughter  of  FMdcrick  William  I.,  crown 
prince,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  and  of  Sophia  Dorothea, 
4fight*f  of  the  dector  of  Hanover  (Geocge  I.  of  England). 


Wilhelmma  shared  the  unhappy  childhood  of  her  brother* 
Frederick  the  Great;  whose  friend  and  confidante  she  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  one  &hort  interval,  all  her  life.  Sophia 
Dorothea  wished  to  marry  her  daughter  to  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  but  on  the  English  side  there  was  no  disposition  to  make 
the  offer  except  m  exchange  for  substantial  concessions,  to  which 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  not  prepared  to  assent.  The  fruitless 
intrigues  carried  on  by  Sophia  Dorothea  to  bring  about  this 
match  i>layed  a  large  part  in  Wilhelmina's  eariy  life.  After 
much  talk  of  other  matches,  which  came  to  nothing,  she  was 
eventually  married  in  1731  to  Frederick,  hereditary  prince  of 
Baireuth.  The  marriage,  only  accepted  by  Wilhelmina  under 
threats  from  her  father  and  with  a  view  to  lightening  her  brother's 
disgrace,  proved  at  the  outset  a  happy  one,  thou^  it  was 
clouded  at  first  by  narrow  means,  and  afterwards  by  the 
infidelities  of  the  future  margrave  with  Dorothea  von  Marwitz, 
whose  ascendancy  at  the  court  of  Baireuth  was  bitterly  resented 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  caused  an  estrangement  of  some 
three  years  between  Wilhelmina  and  the  brother  she  so  devotedly 
loved.  When  Wilhelmina's  husband  came  into  his  inheritance  in 
1735  ^^  P^r  Kt  about  making  Baireuth  a  miniature  Versailles. 
Their  building  operations  included  the  rebuilding  of  their 
summer  residence,  the  Ermitage,  the  great  Baireuth  opera-house, 
the  building  of  a  theatre  and  the  reconstraction  of  the  Baireuth 
paUux  and  of  the  new  opera  boose.  They  also  founded  the 
university  of  Erlangen,  the  undertakings  bring^g  the  court 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  margravine  made  Baireuth  one  of  the  intellectual  centres 
of  Germany,  surrounding  herself  with  a  little  court  of  wits  and 
artists  which  gained  added  prestige  from  the  occasional  visits 
of  Voltaire  and  Frederick  the  Great.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  Wilhelmina's  interests  shifted  from  dilettant- 
ism to  dipk>macy.  She  acted  as  eyes  and  ears  for  her  brother  in 
southern  Germany  until  her  death  on  the  X4th  of  October  X7S8, 
the  day  of  Frederick's  defeat  by  the  Austrians  at  Hochkirch. 
Her  only  daughter  Frederica  had  contracted  in  1 74S  aa  unhaM>y 
marriage  with  Charles  Eugene,  duke  of  Wttrttembeig. 

The  margravine's  memoirs,  Mimoins  d€  ma  vie,  written  or  revised 
between  1748  and  her  death,  are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Berlin.  Iney  were  first  printed  m  two  forms  in  1810 — a  German 
translarion  down  to  the  year  T733  from  the  firm  of  Cotta  of  Tfibingen : 
and  in  French  published  by  Viewer  of  Brunswick,  and  coming  down 
to  1743.  There  have  been  several  subseouent  editions,  includioff  a 
German  one  published  at  Leipzig  in  1906.  An  English  translation 
was  published  in  Berlin  in  1904.  For  the  discussion  on  the  authen- 
tictty  of  these  entertaining,  though  not  very  trustworthy,  memoirs, 
see  G.  H.  Perta,  Ober  dUMerkwUrdHkeiUn  der  Jiarkpafin  (1851). 
See  also  ArvMe  Barine,  frintesus  et  graudts  dames  (Paris,  1890); 
E.  E.  Cuttell,  WUkdmine,  Margravine  of  BaireuUt  (London,  2  vols., 
KK>5):  and  R.  Fester,  Die  Bayreuther  Sckwester  Friedricks  des 
Crossen   (Beriin,    1902). 


WILHELMSHAVEN,  or  Wilbelmsiiafen,  a  town  of  Germany, 
and  the  chief  naval  station  and  war  harbour  of  the  empire  on  the 
North  Sea,  situated  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  Jade  Busen, 
a  large  shallow  basin  formed  by  inundations  and  united  with 
the  sea  by  the  Jade,  a  channel  3  m.  long.  Pop.  (1885),  19,422; 
(1905),  26,012,  of  whom  8227  belonged  to  the  navy  or  army. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  (4  sq.  m.)  was  purchased  by 
Prussia  from  the  grand-duke  of  Oldenburg  in  X853,  when  the 
Prussian  navy  was  being  formed.  The  construction  of  the 
liarbour  and  town  was  begun  in  x85$,  and  the  former  was  opened 
in  1869.  Though  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Prus»an  province  of 
Hanover  it  is  completely  surrounded  on  the  landward  side  by 
Oldenburg  territory.  Tlie  town  is  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan 
and  ample  scale,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  shaded  with  trees. 
The  main  thoroughfare  is  the  Roonstrasse,  which,  running  E. 
and  W.,  passes  the  market-square,  upon  which  stand  the  town 
hall  and  the  post  office.  There  are  two  Evangelical  and  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasium,  schools  for  warrant 
ofiicers  and  engineers  and  other  naval  educational  institutions. 
The  original  harbour,  constructed  in  1855-1869,  consists  of  an 
inner  and  ooter  basin.  To  the  south-east  of  the  inner  harbotir 
a  large  new  harbour  has  been  more  recently  constructed  for 
war  vessels  in  commission.    This  so-called  new  harbour  (X70 
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acres  in  area  and  26}  h.  deep)  is  connected  by  means  of  a  lock 
(571  ft.  long)  with  the  new  harbour  entrance,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1886.  On  the  north  it  is  connected  with  the  fitting-out 
basin  (3832  ft.  long,  446  ft.  wide),  which  again  is  connected  by  a 
lock  (i  58  ft.  long)  with  the  outer  basin  (617  ft.  long,  410  ft.  wide), 
and  so  with  the  old  harbour  entrance.  North  oC  thb  the  *'  third 
entrance  "  has  been  recently  constructed,  with  two  enormous 
locks,  one  of  which  in  an  emergency  could  be  used  as  an  additional 
dock.  On  the  west  side  of  the  fitting-out  basin  lies  the  shipbuild- 
ing basin  (1237  ft.  long  by  742  ft.  wide),  with  three  dry-docks 
(of  which  two  are  each  453  ft.  long,  85  ft.  wide  and  more  than 
30  ft.  deep,  whilst  the  third  is  394  ft.  long),  ami  also  with  two 
slips  of  the  largest  size.  Further  new  docks  (each  about  617  fL 
by  97  ft.),  capable  of  containing  large  battle-ships,  were  com- 
l^eted  in  1906.  A  torpedo  harbour  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the 
new  harbotir.  The  three  entrances  to  the  old  and  new  harbours 
are  sheilered  by  lonj;  and  massive  moles;  and  the  whole  coroi^ex 
of  docks,  building  slips,  machii^  shops,  &c,  forms  the  govern* 
ment  dockyard,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  with  fourteen 
iron  gates.  The  establishment  is  defended  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions. The  commercial  harbour  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  town 
at  the  east  jend  of  the  Eros-Jade  canal.  The  industries  oi  the  place 
are  almost  exclusively  connected  with  the  requirements  of  the 
dockyard,  and  embrace  machine  sh<^is,  iron  foundries  and  boiler 
works.  Wilhelmshaven  is  visited  for  itssea-bathing.  It  possesses 
dtpots  for  artillery  and  mines,  a  meteorological  observatory  and 
a  signalling  station.  A  battalion  of  marines  is  stationed  here. 
Since  1900  the  development  of  the  naval  establishment  and  <d  the 
town  has  been  exceptionally  rapid,  coincident  with  the  growth 
of  the  (jcrman  navy,  and  with  the  shifting  of  pditical  and  naval 
activity  from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea. 

See  Eberhard,  Fukrer  dttreh  WUkdmslumen  und  uUw  Umg^ung 
(Wilhelmshaven.  1906) ;  L.  v.  Krohn,  ViendgJakre  m  einem  detUscktH 
Kriegshafen  (Wilhelmshaven,  1905). 

WILKEB*  CHARLES  (i  798-1877),  American  naval  officer  and 
explorer,  was  bom  in  New  York  (^ity  on  the  3rd  of  April  1798. 
He  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1818, 
and  became  a  lieutenant  in  1826.  In  1830  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  division  of  instruments  and  charts,  and  in  1838 
was  appointed  to  command  an  exploring  and  surveying  expedi- 
tion in  the  Southern  Seas,  authorized  by  Congress  in  1836.  The 
expedition,  including  naturalists,  botanists,  a  mineralogist, 
taxidermists,  a  philologist,  &c.,  was  carried  by  the  sloops-of-war 
"  Vincennes  "  and  "  Peacock,"  the  brig  "  Porpoise,"  the  store- 
ship  "  Relief "  and  two  tenders.  Leaving  Hampton  Roads  on 
the  18^  of  August  1838,  it  stopped  at  Madeira  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  visited  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Chile,  Peru,  the  Paurootu 
group  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  the  Samoan  islands  and  New 
South  Wales;  from  Sydney  sailed  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean  in 
December  1839  and  reported  the  discovery  of  an  Antarctic 
continent  west  of  the  Balleny  islands;^  visited  the  Fiji  and 
the  Hawaiian  islands  in  1840,  explored  the  west  'coast  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Columbia  river,  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  the  Sacramento  river,  in  1841,  and  returned  by  way  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  the  Sulu  archipelago,  Borneo,  Singapore, 
Polynesia  and  the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope,  reaching  New  York  on 
the  loth  of  June  1842.  He  was  court-martialled  on  his  return, 
but  was  acquitted  on  all  charges  except  that  of  illegally  punishing 
men  in  his  squadron.  For  a  short  time  he  was  attached  to  the 
Coast  Survey,  but  from  1844  to  186  x  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
preparing  the  report  of  the  expedition.  Twenty-eight  volumes 
were  planned  but  only  nineteen  were  published.  Of  these  Wilkes 
wrote  the  Narrative  (6  vds.,  1845;  5  vols.,  1850)  and  the  volumes 
Hydrography  and  U^ordogy  (1851).  The  Narrative  contains 
much  interesting  material  concerning  the  manners  and  customs 

was  made  on  the  10th  of  January  1840,  one  day 
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and  political  and  economic  conditions  in  many  places  then  tttUe 

known.    Other  valuable  contributions  were  the  three  reports  of 

James  D.  Dana  on  Zoapkyles  (1846),  Geology  (1849)  and  CrusUuea 

(2  vols..  1852-1854).    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civfl  War,  Wilkes 

(who  had  reached  the  rank  of  commander  in  1843  and  that  of 

captain  in  1855)  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  "  San 

Jacinto  "  to  search  for  the  Confederate  commerce  destroyer, 

'*  Sumter."    On  the  8th  of  November  1861  he  stopped  the 

British  mail  packa  "Trent,"  and  took  off  the  Confederate 

commissioners  to  Europe,  James  M.  Mason  and  John  SliddL 

Though  he  was  officially  thanked  by  Congress,  his  aaion  was 

later  disavowed  by  President  Lincoln.    His  next  service  was  in 

the  James  river  flotilla,  but  after  reaching  the  rank  of  commodore, 

on  the  16th  of  July  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  against  blockade 

ninneis  in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  disrated  (becoming  a  captain 

on  the  retired  list)  in  November  1862  on  the  ground  that  be  had 

been  too  old  to  receive  the  rank  of  commodore  under  the  act 

then  governing  promotions;  and  engaged  in  a  long  oootroversy 

with  Gideon  Welles,  secretary  of  the  navy.    This  controverqr 

ended  ia  his  being  oourt-martialled  in  1864  and  being  found 

guilty  on  several  counts  and  sentenced  to  public  reprimand  and 

suspension  for  three  years.   But  on  the  2sth  of  July  1866  be  was 

promoted  to  the  rank  <A  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  JisL    He 

died  at  Washington  on  the  8th  of  Febniary  1877. 

In  additKHi  to  many  shorter  artkrles,  reports.  Ac.,  he  pubfished 
Western  America,  indudimg  California  and  Oregom  (1849)  aiid  Theory 
of  the  Winds  (1856). 

WILKES,  JOHN  (1727-1797).  English  politician,  descended 
from  a  family  long  connected  «ith  Leigbton-Buzzard  in  Bedford- 
shire, was  born  at  Clerkenwell,  London,  on  the  17 ih  of  Octobsr 
1727,  being  the  second  son  of  Israel  Wilkes,  a  rich  distiller, 
and  theowner,  through  his  wife  Sarah,  dau^ter  of  Jcltm  Heaton 
of  Hoxton,  of  considerable  house  property  in  its  north-eastern 
suburbs.  After  some  training  under  private  tuition  John  W^ilkes 
was  sent  to  the  university  lA.  Leydcn,  matriculating  there  on 
the  8th  of  September  1744.  Several  young  men  of  talent  from 
Scotland  and  England  were  studying  in  this  Dutch  tmiversity 
at  that  period,  and  a  lively  picture  of  their  life,  in  which  Wilkes 
dispbys  the  gaiety  of  temper  which  remained  faithful  to  him  all 
his  days,  is  presented  to  us  by  Alexander  Cariyle  {Autobiog., 
x8<3o,  ed.  J.  H,  Burton).  With  this  training  he  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  classical  literature,  and  he  enlarged  his 
mind  by  travelling  throu^  Holland,  Flanders  and  part  of 
Germany.  At  the  ckise  of  1748  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
and  in  a  few  months  (October  1749)  was  drawn  by  his  relations 
into  marrying  >lAry,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  cif  John  Mead, 
citiaen  and  grocer  of  London,  who  was  ten  years  his  senior.  The 
ill-assorted  pair^or  she  was  grave  and  staid,  while  he  rioted  in 
exuberant  spirits  and  love  of  society — lived  together  at  Ayles- 
bury for  some  months,  when,  to  make  matteis  worse,  they 
returned  to  town  to  dwell  with  tbe  wife's  mother.  One  child,  a 
daughter,  was  bom  to  them  (5th  of  August  1 7  50) ,  and  then  Wilkes 
left  his  wife  and  removed  to  Westminster,  where  he  kept  open 
house  for  many  young  men  about  town  possessing  more  wit  tlian 
morals.  Ini754  he  contested  the  constituency  of  Berwick>«paii- 
Tweed,  but  failed  to  gain  the  seat. 

Wilkes  was  now  a  well-known  figure  in  tbe  life  of  the  west  end, 
and  among  Ms  associates  were  Thomas  Potter,  the  son  of  the 
archbishdp  of  Canterbury,  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  afterwards 
Lord  le  Despencer,  and  Lord  Sandwich,  tbe  last  of  whom  in 
after  years  showed  great  animo^ty  towards  his  old  companion  in 
revelry.  In  July  1757,  by  a  triangular  arrangement  in  which 
Potter  and  the  first  William  Pitt  played  the  other  parts,  Wilkes 
was  elected  for  Aylesbury,  and  for  this  constituency  he  was  again 
returned  at  the  general  dection  in  March  1761.  Pitt  was  his 
leader  in  politics;  but  to  Pitt  he  applied  in  vain  for  a  seat  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  nor  was  he  successful  in  his  application  for 
the  post  of  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  or  for  that  of  govctiMr 
of^Quebec.  As  he  attributed  these  failures  to  the  composition 
of  Lord  Bute,  he  established  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton 
(June  1762),  In  which  he  from  the  first  attacked  the  Scotch 
prime  minister  with  exceeding  bitlemesi^  and  grew  bolder  as  it 
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proceeded  in  its  course.  One  of  Its  articles  ridiciiled  Lord  Tiilbot, 
the  steward  of  the  royal  household,  and  a  dud  was  the  result. 
When  Bute  resigned,  the  issue  of  the  journal  was  8U^>ended; 
but,  when  the  royal  speech  framed  by  George  GrenvBIe's  ministry 
showed  that  the  change  was  one  of  men  only,  not  of  measures, 
a  supirfementaxy  number.  No.  45,  was  published,  93rd  of  April 
1763,  containing  a  caustic  criticism  of  the  ki^s  message  to  bis 
parliament.  Lord  Halifax,  the  leading  secretary  of  state,  issued 
a  goieral  warrant  "  to  search  for  authors,  printers  and  pub* 
tishers,"  and  to  bring  them  before  him  for  examination.  Charles 
Churdiill,  the  poet  and  a  coadjutor  in  this  newspaper  eoterpcise, 
escaped  through  the  good  offices  of  Wilices;  but  the  chief  oflfender 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Tower  (30th  of  April  1763).  A 
week  bter,  however,  he  was  released  by  order  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas  on  the  ground  that  his  privilege  as  a  member 
of  parliament  afforded  him  immunity  from  arrest.  General 
warrants  were  afterwards  declared  illegal,  and  Halifax  himself, 
after  a  series  of  discreditable  shifts,  was  cast  in  heavy  sums,  on 
actions  brou^t  against  him  by  the  persons  whom  he  had  injured 
— the  total  expenses  incurred  by  the  minutry  in  these  lawless 
proceedings  amounting  to  at  least  £100,000.  So  far  Wilkes  had 
triumphed  over  his  enemies,  but  he  gave  them  cause  for  rejmcing 
by  an  indiscreet  reprint  of  the  obnoxious  No.  45,  and  by  striking 
off  at  his  private  press  thirteen  copies  of  an  obscene  Essay  an 
Woman,  written  by  his  friend  Potter,  in  parody  of  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man,  one  of  which  got  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Sandwich. 
Immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons  (15th 
<rf  November  1763)  proceedings  were  taken  against  him.  Lord 
North  moved  that  No.  45  was  "  a  false,  scandalous  and  seditious 
libel,"  and  the  paper  was  publicly  burnt  in  Cheapside  on  the  4th 
of  December.  The  Essay  on  Woman  was  on  the  same  day  brought 
before  the  Upper  House  by  Lord  Sandwich,  and,  on  account  of 
the  improper  use  which  had  been  made  of  Bishop  Warburton^ 
name  as  the  author  of  some  coarse  notes,  the  work  was  voted  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  printing  and  publishing  an  impious 
Gbd.  He  was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
19th  of  January  1764;  and  on  the  21st  of  February  he  was  found 
guilty  in  the  King's  Bench  of  reprinting  No.  45  and  of  printing 
and  puUisbing  the  Essay  on  Woman.  Wilkes  was  on  these  dates 
absent  from  En^and.  Some  strong  expressions  applied  to  him 
by  .Samuel  Martin,  an  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury;  had  provoked 
a  tiuel  (x6th  of  November  1763),  in  which  Wilkes  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  stomach.  He  withdrew  to  Paris,  and  as  he  did 
not  return  to  England  to  receive  ha  sentence  in  the  law  courts 
was  pronounced  an  outlaw. 

For  several  years  Wilkes  remained  abroad,  receiving  £1000  a 
year  from  the  leading  Whigs,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he 
visited  many  parts  of  Italy.  In  February  1768  he  returned  to 
London  and  sued  the  king  for  pardon,  but  in  vain.  His  next  step 
was  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
dty  of  London,  when  he  was  the  lowest  at  the  poll.  Undaunted 
by  thb  defeat,  he  solicited  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  to  return 
him  as  their  champion,  and  they  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all 
competitors  (28th  of  March).  He  appeared  before  the  King's 
Bench,  and  on  a  technical  point  procured  a  reversal  of  his  out- 
lawry; but  the  original  verdict  was  maintained,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twenty-two  months  as  veil  as  to 
a  fine  of  £1000,  and  he  was  further  ordered  to  produce  securities 
for  good  behaviour  for  seven  jrears  after  his  liberation.  His 
conduct  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  Houseon  the  3rd  of  February 
1769,  and  with  this  proceeding  there  began  a  series  of  contests 
between  the  ministry  and  the  electors  of  Middlesex  without 
parallel  in  English  history.  They  promptly  re-elected  him 
(x6ih  of  February),  only  to  find  him  pronounced  incapable  of 
sitting  and  his  election  void.  Again  they  returned  him  (16th  of 
March)  and  again  he  was  rejected.  A  fourth  electmn  then 
foOowed  (13th  of  April),  when  Colonel  Henry  Lawes  Luttrell, 
^th  all  the  influence  of  the  court  and  the  Fox  famfly  in  his 
favour,  obtained  296  votes,  while  1143  were  given  for  Wilkes, 
bat  two  days  later  the  House  declared  that  Luttrell  had  been 


duly  elected.  Through  these  audacious  proceedings  a  storm  of 
fury  broke  out  throu^out  the  country.  In  the  cause  of  "  Wilkes 
and  liberty  "  high  and  low  enlisted  themselves.  His  prison  cell 
was  thronged  ddly  by  the  chief  of  the  Whigs,  and  large  sums 
of  money  were  sabsoibed  for  his  support.  So  great  wis  the 
popubr  sympathy  in  his  favour,  that  a  keen  judge  of  oontem* 
porary  p<rfitics  declared  that,  had  Gecwge  UL  possessed  a  bad 
and  Wilkes  a  good  rJiaracter,  the  king  would  have  been  an 
outcast  from  his  dominions.  At  the  height  of  the  combat  in 
January  ryd^  WUkes  was  elected  an  alderman  for  the  city  of 
London;  in  1771  he  served  as* sheriff  for  London  and  MiddlcseaE, 
and  as  alderman  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  strugg^  between 
the  corporation  and  the  House  of  Commons  by  whkh  freedom 
of  pubGcatiott  of  the  pariiamcntaiy  debates  was  obtained. 
His  admirers  endeavoured  in  177a  to  piocura  his  dection  as  lord 
mayor  of  London,  but  he  was  set  aside  by  the  sJdermcn,  some 
of  whom  were  allied  with  the  ministry  of  Lord  North,  while  others; 
as  Oliver  and  Townshend,  leant  to  the  Liberalism  ol  Locd 
Shdbume.  In  1774,  however,  he  Obtained  that  dignity,  and 
he  retained  his  seat  for  Middlesex  front  the  dissolution  in  1774 
until  X790.  He  moved  in  1776  for  leave,  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for 
a  just  and  equal  representatiMi  of  the  pec^le  of  EngUnd  in 
pariiament";  but  attempts  at  parliamentary  reforn  were 
premature  by  at  least  half  a  century.  After  several  failures 
better  fortune  attended  his  efforts  in  another  direction,  for  on 
the  3rd  of  May  1783  all  the  declarations  and  orders  against  him 
for  his  elections  In  Middlesex  were  ordered  to  be  expunged  from 
the  journals  of  the  House.  In  1779  Wilkea  was  dected  chamber* 
lain  of  the  dty  by  a  Urge  majority,  and  the  office  became  his 
freehold  for  life.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
London,  on:the  36th  of  December  1797.  His  daughter  Mary, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderiy  attached,  died  on  the  irth  of  March 
1802. 

Wnkes  printed  editions  of  Catullus  (1788)  and  Theophrastus  (1790), 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  matdt  considerable  progress  with  a 
translation  of  Anacreon.  His  conversatbn  was  often  suUicd  by 
obscenity  and  prof«nit]^:  but  he  knew  how  to  suit  his  conversation 
to  his  company,  and  his  well-known  assertion  that,  in  spite  of  his 
squint  and  ugly  as  he  was,  with  the  start  of  a  auarter  of  an  hour  he 
could  get  the  wtter  of  any  man,  however  good-looking,  in  the  graces 
of  any  lady,  shows  his  confidence  in  his  powers  of  faKination.  The 
king  was  obliged  to  own  that  be  had  never  met  so  well-bred  a  lord 
mavor.  and  Dr  Johnson,  who  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  house  of 
Daily,  the  bookseller  in  the  Poultry,  confessed  that  "  Jack  has  great 
variety  of  talk,  jack  is  a  scholar,  and  jack  has  the  manners  of  a 
geattanan."  It  la  doubtful  how  far  be  himsdf  bdieved  in  the  justice 
of  the  principles  which  be  espoused.  To  George  1 1 1,  he  remarked  of 
his  devoted  friend  and  legal  adviser,  Serjeant  Glynn.  "  Ah,  sir!  he 
was  a  Wilkitc,  which  I  never  was."  His  writings  were  marked  by 
great  power  of  sarcasm.  Tivo  collections  of  his  letteiB  were  published. 
on«  01  Letters  to  his  Daufhter,  in  lour  volumes  in  1804,  the  other 
Corresfondence  with  kis  triends,  in  wkuk  are  introduced  Memoirs  of 
his  Life,  In  John  Almon.  in  five  volumes,  in  180^.  A  Life  by  Percy 
Fitzgerald  was  published  in  1888.  Essays  on  him  are  in  Historical 
Gteanings.  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  2nd  ser.  (1870);  Wilkes  and 
,_by  J.  S.  Watson  (1870):  and  Wilkes,  Sheridan  and  Fox.  by 
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W.  r.  Kae  \wa).  His  connexion  with  Bath  is  set  out  in  Jokn 
Wilkes,  by  W.  Gregory  (1888),  and  that  with  the  city  of  London  in 
Modern  History  of  the  City,  by  Charles  Welch  (1896).  A  fragment  of 
his  autobiography  (Br.  Museum  Addit.  ViSS>.  30865),  chiefly  de- 
scriptive of  his  exile  in  France  and  Italy,  was  printed  for  W.  F. 
TaykH-  of  Harrow  in  1888.  (W.  P.  C) 

WILKES-BARRfc  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Luaeme 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  north  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  about  100  m.  N.N.W.  of  Philadelphia. 
Pop.  (1890),  37,718;  (1900),  51,711,  of  whom  1 2,188  were  foreign- 
born,  including  2792  Germans,  2o8j  Welsh,  2034  Irish,  1578 
English  and  1000  Russian  Poles,-  (19 10  census),  67,105.  Area, 
48  sq.  m.  Wilkes-Barr£  Is  served  by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Delaware,.  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  New  York,  Susquehanna 
8r  Western  and  the  Pennsylvania  railways,  and  by  three  inter- 
urban  electric  lines — the  Wilkes-Barr*  it  Ifazleton,  connecting 
with  Hazleton,  about  20  m.  S.,  the  Wilkes-Barr£  &  Wyoming 
Valley,  «nd  the  Lackawanna  &  Wyoming  Valley,  connecting 
with  Scranton  about  17  m.  N.E.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  (which  is  here  spanned  by  two  iron  bridges)  h'es  Kingston. 
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TIm  dly  i>  ictnctivdy  aituUed  in  Uie  hiitoc 
The  priiicipd  publk  buildlngi  indudc  Elic  cduqij  cnun-noux, 
the  poU  dSfc,  IhE  dty  hall,  the  caunty  giol  ud  the  glh  Regiineiit 
Anoory.  Among  the  city  pi.rki  »re  HoUenbick  {loj  Kin) 
ud  Rivmide  {ig  icm)  pirki,  the  River  Common  (js  mm) 
ud  Ibe  Frances  Slocum  Playgibuod.  In  IhE  rity  an  the  Hiny 
HiUmm  Academy  {non-vctaiiaa),  a  sccDaduy  Achoo]  for  boys; 
the  Hilinclinidt  Convent,  the  WiUies-Buri  Institute  (Fresby- 
leTiu),a  adiooi  for  girls;  St  Muy's  Academy  (Roman  CathoUc), 
For  ^ria;  the  Osterbout  Free  Library  (44,000 vols.),  the  Library 
oi  the  La»  and  Library  Auodalion  (10,000  vols.)  and  that  ol 
the  Wyoming  Hislorical  and  Geotagica]  Society  (iS.ooo  voIl), 
which irasfouiidcd  1111858.  Wilko-Barrf  iiiilualedinlbccenlre 
of  the  richest  antbradle  coal  region  in  the  United  Slates,  Luierne 
evunty  ranking  £nt  in  190S  in  the  pnxIuctioD  of  anthticjle  in 
I^msylvanin;  and  the  value  of  the  factory  pnMlucla  increased 
from  W.616.16S  in  1900  to  |ii,i4oAl3  ">  'VS.  •>'  Jo-S  %- 
Among  impDitanl  nuaulaciures  are  foiindiy  and  machioe-shi^ 
pmdiKtt,  valued  al  tt.>7jJ9i  in  iqoj;  silk  and  silk  goods 
«i.o«.g6.i);  UcecurUins.  cotton  goods,  wirework,  *c.  The 
'  '  ir  Ibiee  yean,  and  by  a 
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is  governed  by  a  mayor  elected 
lalive  body  composed  of  a  selc' 
of  the  16  wards  elected  for 
erfnn 


il(on 


la  one  of  £ve  lownihipi 
cr  1768,  by  the  Susque- 


The  township  of  WiUn-Bitrj 
the  iiee  grant  of  which,  in  Dece 
hanna  Land  Company  of  Connectic 
settlement  and  make  good  the  company  s  cuum 
Wyoming  Valley  Iq.i.).  In  Uay  1769  more  than  101 
from  New  England,  in  command  of  Major  John  Durkc 
1781),  arrived  at  this  place.  With  others  who  came  a 
bier  they  erected  the  necessary  log  cabins  an  the  ri^ 
near  (he  present  Ross  Slieel,  and  in  June  began  t( 


honour  of  John  H 
(17J6-1B0]).  bo 


'e  the  I 


lenden  in  parliament  ol  the  American 
be  before  and  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
in  Ihe  following  year  the  town  plit  was  made.  In  September 
1769    the    "First   Pennamile-Yankee    War,"  u  the  conEict 

valley  is  called,  broke  out.  The  Yankees  kisl  Fort  Durkee  in 
November,  but  recovered  it  in  the  following  Febniary.  The 
Pennamitea  erected  Fort  Wyoming  on  the  river  bank  near  tbe 
piesenl  Northampton  Street  in  January  1771.  but  the  Yankees 
took  it  from  them  in  Lhe  following  August.  In  Ihe  War  o( 
Independence,  immediately  after  (he  battle  of  Wyoming  (July  j, 
177SI,  Wilkes-Bsrrt  was  burned  by  the  Indians  and  Briiuh 
Rangeis;  and  again  in  July  1784,  during  the"  Second  Pennamite- 
Yankce  War,"  Iwenty-lhree  of  the  Iwenty-sii  buildings  «ere 
burned.  In  17S6  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  sent  here  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering  !q.t.)  to  organise  Luieme  county,  and  10 
ellect  a  reconciliation  between  the  Connecticut  seltlen  and  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  John  Franklin  (1749- 
iSji)  led  a  counter  nwvemeni,  and  waa  imprisoned  on  a  charge 
of  treason  in  October  1787,  but  Franklin's  followers  reulialed 
by  kidnapping  Pickering  in  June  ijSS,  and  kept  him  in  Ihe 
wood)  for  nearly  three  urxla  in  a  vain  eSvit  to  make  him 
promise  (0  intercede  [or  Franklin'a  pardon.  Wilkes-Bair^ 
was  gradually  rebuJ(  after  its  deslructiDii  ift^uMi  <n4  ">  1^^ 
lhe  borough  was  creeled,  though  it  nasiint  sfpstjici!  iJlliiully 
from  the  township  until  iSiS  (i>t   iSigl,    A  new  charter  hu 


Leven  Wilkie  wt*  admiUcd  to  the  Tnittees'  Academy  in 
Edinburgh,  and  began  the  study  of  'ait  under  John  Graham, 
the  l(tscher  of  the  school.  From  William  Allan  (afterwards 
Sir  William  Allan  and  president  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy) 
and  John  Bumet,  the  engraver  of  Wilkie'i  works,  we  have  an 
inreresting  account  of  his  early  ttudid,  of  his  iiulomiiable 
perseverance  and  power  of  dose  application,  of  his  habit  of 
haunting  fairs  and  markeL-places,  and  Iransfcrring  to  his  sketch- 
book all  that  struck  him  as  characteristic  and  telling  in  figure  or 

his  picLuresof  this  period  are  mentioned  a  subject  from  Macbeth, 
"Cera  in  Search  of  Proserpine,"  and  "Diana  and  Calisto," 


Buccleuch,  prove  that  he  had  already  attained  considerable 
certainty  of  touch  and  power  of  rendering  character.  A  scene 
from  Allan  Ramsay,  and  a  sketch  from  MacneiU's  ballad  of 
Sdlami'i  Stakk,  allsrwaids  developed  into  tbe  well-known 
"  Village  Pohticians,"  were  the  Erst  subjecu  in  which  his  true 
artistic  individuality  began  to  assert  itself. 
In  1S04  Wilkie  returned  to  Culls,  established  himsdl  in  (he 

Fair"  which  includes  about  140  figures,  and  in  which  he  intro' 
duced  potliaiu  of  his  neighbinirt  and  of  several  membcis  of 
his  family  circle.  In  addition  to  this  elaborate  figure-piece, 
Wilkie  was  much  en^loyed  at  the  time  upon  portraits,  both  at 
home  aod  in  Kinghom,  St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen.  In  the 
qiring  of  iSoj  he  left  ScotUnd  for  London,  carrying  with  hin 
his  "  Bounty-Money,  or  the  Village  Recruit,"  which  he  soon 
disposedof  for£6,and  began  to  study  in  lhe  stlwols  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  One  of  his  Gnt  patrons  in  London  wu  Stodan.  a 
piamifoTte  maker,  a  distant  amncaion  of  the  Wilkie  family, 
who  commissioned  his  portrait  and  other  works  and  introduced 
the  young  artist  to  the  dowager-countess  of  Mansfield.  This 
lady's  son  was  the  purchaser  of  (he  "  Village  Poliiidans,"  which 

Academy  of  1806,  where  it  was  followed  in  (he  succeeding  year 
by  the  "  Blind  Fiddler."  a  commission  from  the  painter's 
lileiong  friend  Sir  George  Beaumont.  Wilkie  now  turned  aside 
into  the  paths  of  hiiloricil  art,  and  painted  his  "  Alfred  in  the 
Neatherd's  Cottage,"  for  the  gallery  illustrative  of  English 
history  which  was  being  formed  by  Alexander  Davison.  After 
its  complerion  he  returned  lo  genre-painling,  producing  the 
'■  Card-Players  "  and  the  admirable  picture  of  the  "  Rent  Day," 
which  was  composed  during  recovery  from  a  fever  contracted 
in  1S07  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native  village.  Hb  next  great 
work  was  the  "  Alc-House  Door."  afterwards  entitled  the 
"  Village  Festival "  (now  in  the  National  Gallery),  which  wis 
pnrchued  by  J  J.  Angenlein  (or  Soo  guineas.  It  was  followed 
in  1S13  by  Lhe  Well-known  '*  Bhnd  Man's  Buff."  a  commission 

"  Penny  Wedding."  was'added  in  i8i£. 

Meanwhile  WUkle't  eminent  success  in  art  had  been  rewarded 
by  professional  honours.  In  November  1S04  he  was  elected 
an  associate  ol  the  Royal  Academy,  when  he  had  hardly  at- 
tained the  age  prescribed  by  lis  laws,  and  in  February  iSii  he 

of  his  collected  works  ill  PaJI  Mall,  but  the  ctperinent  waa 
unsuccessful,  entailing  pecuniary  loss  upon  (he  artist.  In  1814 
he  cucuted  the  "  Letter  of  Inlroduclion,"  one  of  the  most 
delicately  finished  and  perfect  of  his  cabinet  pictures.    In  the 

I  lie  made  his  fiisl  visit  to  the  continent,  and  at  Paris 

ipoD  a  profitable  and  delighted  study  of  the  works  ol 

tid  in  the  Louvre.    Intemling  particulars  of  the  time 

tvod  in  his  own  eialttr-of-fact  diary,  and  in  lhe  trujre 

ig  pages  of  the  journal  ol  Haydon, 
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Walter  Scott  and  his  Family,"  a  cabinet-sized  picture  witH  small 
full-length  .figures  in  the  .dress  of  Scottish  peasants,  was  the 
result  of  a  visit  to  Abbotsford  in  x6x8.  "  Reading  a  Will,". a 
commisNon  from  the  king  of  Bavaria,  now  in  the  New  Pinakothek 
at  Munich,  was  completed  in  1820;  and  two  years  later  the 
great  picture  of  "  Chelsea  Pensioners  Reading  the  Gazette  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  commissioned  by  the  duke  of  Wellington 
in  1816,  at  a  cost  <rf  1200  guineas,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

In  tBii  Wilkie  visited  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  select  from 
the  royal  progress  of  George  .IV.  a  fitting  subject  for  a  picture. 
Tht;  "Reception  of  the  King  at  the  Entrance  of  Holyrood 
Palace  "  was  the  incident  ultimately  chosen;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  artist,  upon  the  death  of  Racbum,  had  been 
appointed  royal  limner  for  Scotland,  he  received  sittings  from 
the  monarch,  and  began  to  work  diligently  upon  the  subject. 
But  several  years  elapsed  before  its  completion;  for,  like  all 
such  ceremonial  works,  it  proved  a  harassing  commission, 
uncongenial  to  the  painter  while  in  progress  and  unsatisfactory 
when  finished.  His  health  suffered  from  the  strain  to  whic^ 
he  was  subjected,  and  his  condition  was  aggravated  by  heavy 
(tomestic  trials  and  responsibilities.  In  1835  he  sought  relief 
in  foreign  travel:  after  visiting  Paris,  he  passed  into  Italy, 
where,  at  Rome,  he  received  the  news  of  fresh  disasters  through 
the  failure  of  his  publishers.  A  re^dence  at  TdpUtx  and  Carbbad 
was  tried  in  1826,  with  little  good  result,  and  then  Wilkie  re- 
turned to  Italy,  to  Venice  and  Florence.  The  summer  of  1827 
was  spent  in  Geneva,  where  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to 
paint  his  "  Princess  Doria  Washing  the  Pilgrims'  Feet,"  a  wo^ 
which,  like  several  soball  pictures  executed  at  Rome,  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Italian  art  by  which  the  painter  had  been 
Sunounded.  In  October  he  passed  into  Spain,  whence  he 
returned  to  En^and  in  June  1828. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  upon  Wilkie's 
art  of  these  three  years  of  foreign  travel.  It  amounts  to  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  change  of  style.  Up  to  the  period  of  his 
leaving  England  he  had  been  mainly  influenced  by  the  Dutch 
genre-painters,  whose  technique  he  had  carefully  studied,  whose 
works  he  frequently  kept  beside  him  in  his  studio  for  reference 
as  he  painted,  and  whose  method  he  applied  to  the  rendering 
of  those  scenes  of  English  and  Scottish  life  of  which  he  was  so 
dose  and  faithful  an  observer.  Tenicrs,  in  particular,  appears 
to  have  been  his  chief  master;  and  in  his  earlier  productions 
we  find  the  sharp,  precise,  spirited  touch,  the  rather  subdued 
colouring,  and  the  clear,  ^very  grey  tone  which  distinguish 
this  master;  while  in  his. subjects  of  a  slightly  later  period — 
those,  such  as  the  "  Chelsea  Penaoncrs,"  the  "  Highland  Whisky 
Stai "  and  the  "  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,"  executed  in  what  Burnet 
styles  his  second  manner,  which,  however,  may  be  regarded 
as  only  the  development  and  maturity  of  his  first — ^he  begins 
to  unite  to  the  qualities  of  Teniers  that  greater  richness  and 
fulness  of  effect  which  are  characteristic  of  Ostade.  But  now  he 
experienced  the  speU  of  the  Italian  masters,  and  of  Velazquez 
and  the  great  Spaniards. 

In  the  works  which  Wilkie  produced  in  his  final  period  he 
exchanged  the  detailed  handling,  the  delicate  finish  and  the 
reticent  hues  of  his  earlier  works  for  a  style  distinguished  by 
breadth  of  touch,  largeness  of  effect,  richness  of  tone  and  full 
force  of -melting  and  powerful  colour.  His  subjects,  too,  were 
no  bnger  the  homely  things  of  the  genre-painter:  with  his 
broader  method  he  attempted  the  portrayal  of  scenes  from 
history,  suggested  for  the  most  part  by  the  associations  of  his 
foreign  travel.  His  change  of  style  and  change  of  subject  were 
severely  criticized  at  the  time;  to  some  extent  he  lost  his  hold 
upon  the  puUic,  who  regretted  the  familiar  subjects  and  the 
interest  and  pathos  of  his  earlier  productions,  and  were  less 
Rady  to  follow  him  into  the  historic  scenes  towards  which  this 
final  phase  of  his  art  sought  to  lead  them.  The  popular  verdict 
had  in  it  a  basis  of  truth:  Wilkie  was  indeed  greatest  as  a  genre- 
Painter.  But  on  technical  grounds  his  change  of  style  was 
criticized  with  undue  severity.  While  his  later  works  are 
admittedly  more  frequently  faulty  in  form  and  drau^tsmanship 


than  those  of  his  earlier  period,  some  of  thehl  at  least  (the 
"Bride's  Toilet,"  1837,  for  instance)  show  a  true  gain  and 
development  in  power  of  handling,  and  in  mastery  over  com- 
plex and  forcible  colour  harmonies.  Most  of  Wilkie's  foraga 
subjects— the  "  Piffcrari,"  "Princess  Doria,"  the  "lUid  of 
Saragossa,"  the  ''Spanish  Fodado,"  a  "Guerilla  Coundl  of 
War,"  the  "  GueiiUa  Taking  Leave  of  his  Family  "  and  the 
"  Guerilla's  Return  to  his  Family  "—passed  into  the  Eni^b 
royal  collection;  but  the  dramatic  "Two  Spanish  Monks  of 
Toledo,"  also  entitled  the  "  Confessor  Confessing,"  became  the 
property  of  the  marqvis  qf  Lanadowne.  On  his  return  to 
England  Wilkie  completed  the  "  Reception  of  the  King  at  the 
Entrance  of  Holyrood  Palace," — a  curious  ''y^ynplp  of  a  union 
of  his  earlier  and  later  styles,  a  "mixture"  which  was  very 
justly  pronounced  by  Haydon  to  be  "  like  ofl  and  water."  Hii 
"  Preaching  of  John  Knox  before  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion "  had  also  been  begxm  before  he  left  for  abroad;  but  it 
was  painted  throughout  in  the  Uter  style,  and  consequently 
presents  a  more  satisfactory  unity  and  harmony  of  treatment 
and  handling.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  pictures  of 
the  artist's  later  period. 

In  the  beginning  of  1830  Wilkie  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Sir  T.  Lawrence  as  painter  in  ordinary  to  Um  king,  and  in  1836 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  main  figure-pictures 
which  occupied  him  until  the  end  were  "Columbus  in  the 
Convent  at  La  Rabida"  (1835);  "Napoleon  and  Pius  VIL 
at  Fontainebleau  "  (1836);  "  Sir  David  Baird  Discovering  the 
Body  of  Tippoo  Sahib  "  (1838);  the  "  Empress  Josephine  and 
the  Fortune-Teller "  (1838);  and  "Queen  Victoria  Presiding 
at  her  First  Council "  (1838).  His  time  was  also  much  occupied 
with  portraiture,  many  of  his  works  of  this  dass  being  xoyal 
commissions.  His  portraits  are  pictorial  and  excelknt  in 
general  distribution,  but  the  faces  are  frequently  wanting  in 
drawing  and  character.  He  seldom  succeeded  in  drawing  his 
sitters  at  their  best,  and  his  female  portraits,  in  particular, 
rarely  gave  satisfaction.  A  favourable  example  of  h&  cabinet- 
sized,  portraits  is  that  of  Sir  Robert  Liston;  hb  likeness  of 
W.  Esdaile  is  an  admirable  three-quarter  length;  tatd  one  of 
his  finest  fulM^igths  is  the  gallery  portrait  of  Lord  Kellie,  in 
the  town  hall  of  Cupar. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840  Wilkie  resolved  on  a  voyage  to  the 
East.  Passing  throng  Holland  and  Germany;  he  reached 
Constantinople,  where,  white  detained  by  the  war  in  Syria,  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  young  sultan.  He  then  sailed  for 
Smyrna  and  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  remained  for  some 
five  busy  weeks.  The  last  work  of  all  upon  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  a  ptnrtcait  of  Mehemet  Ali,  done  at  A]«candria.  On 
his  retom  voyage  he  si^ered  from  an  attack  of  illness  at  Malta, 
and  died  at  sea  off  Gibraltar  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June 
X84X.  His  body  was  consigned  to  the  deep  in  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar. 

An  elaborate  Life  of  Sir  Damd  Wilkie,  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
containing  the  painter's  journals  and  his  observant  and  weU-con- 
sidered  "  Critical  Remarks  on  Works  of  Art,"  was  published  in  1^43. 
Redgiave's  Cetaury  af  Painters  of  tkt  Euilish  School  and  John 
Burnet's  Practicai  Essays  on  the  Fine  Arts  may  also  be  referred  to  for 
a  critical  estimate  of  his  works.  A  list  of  the  exceptionally  numerous 
and  excellent  engravings  from  his  pictures  will  be  foumi  in  the  ilrl 
Union  Joumai  for  January  1840.  Apart  fnxn  his  skill  as  «  painter 
Wilkie  was  an  admuable  etcher.  The  best  of  his  plates,  such  as  the 
"  Gentienian  at  his  Desk  "  (Laing.  VIL),  the  "  Pope  examining  « 
Censer  "  (Uing,  VHI.).  and  the  'Hieat  of  Hands  "  (Laing.  IV.).  are 
worthy  to  rank  with  the  work  of  the  greatest  figure-etchers.  During 
his  lifetime  he  issued  a  portfolio  of  seven  plates,  and  in  187^;  Dr  David 
Latng  catalogued  and  published  the  oomplete  series  of  his  etchings 
and  dry-points,  supplying  the  place  of  a  few  copper-plates  that  had 
been  lost  by  reproductions,  in  his  Etchings  of  David  Witkie  and 
Andrew  Geddes.  (J>  M.  G.) 

WILKDIS,  SIR  CHARIES  (i749?-x836),  English  Orientalist, 
was  bom  at  Frame,  Somersetshire,  probably  in  1749,  and  in 
X  7  70  he  went  to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  F.ast  India  Company's 
service.  He  was  soon  attracted  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
particularly  Sanskrit,  and  did  an  important  work  towards 
facilitating  such  study  by  founding  a  printing  press  for  these 
languages,  taking  a  large  personal  share  in  the  practical  work  of 
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prepiruiA- Ibe  type.  He  ictumed  to  Ea^aocI  in  i7fi6j  but  cdb- 
linued  hit  study  of  Sanskhi,  uid  he  dleiwirdi  btcirae  libruiu 
to  the  East  lodia  Company,  and  rmminfr  at  Haikybury  on  tlie 
otablUlimcntof  thccoUegetbeicm  iSos.   Willuu wu kDightcd 

he  died  in  Loudou  in  iS]6.  He  wu  k  pianeei  in  the  dcpanmcnt 
at  liuDing  with  which  bis  rmne  wu  usociated,  lieiiig  the  Cist 
Englishman  to  af  qujce  maateiy  ol  Saoakrit,  and  to  make  a 
IbotDugh  Eiudy  of  Indian  inscriptiov  in  thai  script.  He  compiled 
a  SanalLTit  grammar  and  published  severaJ  translalions  from  the 
Hured  books  of  the  Eaal,  besides  preparing  a  nen  editlOD  of 
Richardson's  Fenian  and  Arabic  dictionary,  and  ■  catalogue  of 
the  ounusciipts  coUecIed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who  acknow- 
ledged bis  bdebiedDess  10  Wilkins,  and  whom  the  latter  assisted 
JD  ioundiot  the  A^alic  Society  ol  Bengal. 

WILKIHS,  QEORQB  (fl.  160;},  English  playwright  and 
pampblFleer.  is  first  mentioned  as  the  aulhat  oI  a  pamphlet  on 
tbe  Ti/u  Uisaits  g/  Barbary,  wbicb  probably  daifs  fiam  1604. 
He  was  assodate<l  with  the  King's  Men,  and  was  thus  a  colleague 
of  Shakespeare.  He  was  chiefly  emjuoyed  in  remodelling  old 
plays.  He  collaboialed  in  160;  with  William  Rowley  and  John 
Day  in  Tkt  TriaaUa  «/  Iki  Tina  En^uh  BrcHcri.  In  the 
same  year  a  play  was  produced  which  was  apparently  entirely 
Wilkins's  work.  It  is  Tke  Uiicria  <//  Ir^Ji^il  Uariaic,  and 
treats  tbe  story  of  Walter  Calveiley,  whose  idcntily  is  thinly 
veiled  under  the  name  of  "  Scarborough."  This  man  had  killed 
his  two  children  and  had  attempted  to  murder  his  wife.  The 
play  had  qrigin^y  a  tragic  ending,  but  as  played  In  1607  ended 
in  comedy,  and  the  story  slopped  short  before  the  calastrophc, 
perhaps  because  of  objections  raised  by  Mn  Calvetley's  family, 
tbe  Cobhamj.  The  crime  itself  is  dealt  with  in  A  YorisJiin 
Tragidy,  which  was  originally  performed  with  three  other  plays 
under  the  title  oi  AU'i  Out.  It  was  entered  on  the  StatiODera' 
Renter  in  1608  as  "  written  by  William  Shatespeaie,"  pub- 
lished with  tbe  same  ascription  in  that  year,  and  icprinied  in 
l6ig  without  contradiction  of  the  staleracnt.  Mr  Sidney  Lee 
assigns  to  Geotge  Wilkins  a  share  in  Sbakespeate's  Pericles  and 
possibly  in  Ttmm  ej  AUittis.  Udius  CDOjecluied  thai  Wiildns 
was  the  ori^nal  author  of  Fcrida  and  thai  Shakespeare  re- 
modelled it.  However  that  niay  be,  Wilkins  pubUshed  in  160S 
a  novel  entitled  The  Faiafull  Aitmlura  0/  Fcrida,  Pryrat  nj 
Tyrt,  being  lit  true  h'llory  ej  Pcticia  as  it  was  taldy  pratnUi 
by  .  .  .  JikH  Cme,  which  sometimes  loQows  the  [Jiy  very 

Mr  Firsy  (Sioi.  Clirm.  ^  (he  Dnawi  uyi  that  tbe  external  evi- 
J—r.  Inr  Id*  <u.3li»nniri3n  Authorship  or  the  YorisMre  T-arrdi 
e  absence  of  other  aulhor^hip 
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be  ilBhlly  ttt  uide.  but  he  does 
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-■verted,  i. 

spearian  play  Rmodcllcd  by  a  playwright,  potubly  Wilkun.  Mr 
Lee  (Dia.  NaL  Bint..  An.  Wiildns")  aaym  Ihe  Vmlulurt  Trapdy 
was  "  tiandulcatly  ^  aaiigned  to  Shakeafvorc  by  Thomu  Pavier.  (be 

VILKIHS,  JORH  (1614-1671),  bishop  of  Chester,  «H  bom 

at  Fawslcy,  Nottharaplonshile,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxford.  He  was  ordained  and  became  vicar  of  Faw^ey  in  1637, 
but  soul  RsigTLCd  and  became  chaplain  successively  to  Lcid  Saye 
and  Sele,  Lord  Berkeley,  and  Prince  Charles  Louis,  uephnr  of 
Chltlis  I.  and  adcrwarJs  ticclar  pablinc  of  ihc  Rhine.  In  1648 
be  became  warden  of  IVadbam  College,  Oilord.  «»ldei  him  ihc 
college  was  enlraordinarily  prosperous,  for,  althoogli  a  s«piH>rLa 
ol  Ctoniwcll,  he  was  m  touch  wilh  the  moK  cDlIund  n}«K>tf. 
who  placed  their  sons  In  his  charge.  Ii  i6w 
app^Dled  him  maslcr  of  Trinit  ~ 

of  York 


The  chief  o(  his  nDmeront  wocki  it  an  Essay  tosordi  a  Itetl  Ctm- 
«I(T  and  a  PUItMpluul  Ltmitatt  {Loadon.  lite),  in  which  he  ex- 
pounds a  newunivenal  language  for  the  use  of  phitoaopbefs-  He  is 
remembeied  also  for  a  curious  work  ertiirled  Tke  Dijanery  Bfa 

World  !■  tk>  Km  (l65»,  Md  ed„  wilh  aa  append!.  -  The ■'--''— 

of  a  pHsiga  Ihither,"lti|(>}.  Olber  works  are  A  Dinatirie 
a  HtwPJmH  (I«40)l^(Kwyr<r  Ou  Seera  nd  Smiti 


._  M'^atiSjiisi}. 
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1).  and  also  the  article  AaaOHAtniu. 
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!-  ),  AmetidD  iwivtlist, 
:is,  on  the  7th  of  Jaouaiy 
■ly  education,  chiefly  from 
reading  and  observation,  was  supplemenled  by  a  course  at 
Mount  Holyokc  Seminary,  Soulh  Hadlcy,  Mass.    Her  home  was 

tnaniage  in  1909  to  Dr  Charles  M.  Freeman  nf  Melucben,  New 
Jersey.  She  contributed  poema  and  stories  to  children's 
ma^iaiiies,  and  published  several  books  for  children,  including 
Fcanj  Luctilia  and  olher  Slttits  (1S41),  Tlu  Pol  a/  CM  and 
eAer  Stories  {iS<ji),  and  Once  vpsn  a  Time  and  olha  CiiU 
VcnesUSg?)-  Forolderreadersshcwrotclbe  following  volumes 
of  short  stories:  A  Humble  Ximame  and  alkcr  Sltrici  (1SS7), 
A  Nob  Big/ond  Nun  and  oilier  Stories  (iSgi],  Silence  and  alkcr 
Stories  (1898),  three  books  which  gave  bet  a  ptominent  plan 
among  American  shoR-sLory  writers;  Tie  PeepUtfOur  Keit)" 
borhood  (i&gS),  llie  Line  ol  Panm  Lord  and  otker  Sltrits  (i»oo), 
Uadcrsludits  (1901)  and  The  Citers  {i»04)i  the  novels  Jane 
Field  (1S91],  Fcmbroie  (1894),  UadcUm  (1S96),  Jerome,  a  Fttr 
Man  (igg7).  Tke  Janaoni  (iSqq),  Tke  Portion  i^  Labor  (1901) 
and  Tke  Deblar  (1905):  and  Cilei  Carey,  Yeoiain  (1893),  a  ptose 
tragedy  founded  on  incidents  from  New  England  hisiocy.  Her 
longer  novds,  though  successful  in  ihe  portrayal  of  character, 
lack  something  of  the  unity,  Euggestiveness  and  charm  of  her 
short  stories,  which  are  nolable  contributions  to  modem  American 
literature.  She  deals  usually  with  a  few  traits  peculiar  to  ll^e 
village  and  counlry  life  of  t^cw  England,  and  she  gave  Ulersty 
permanence  to  certain  chaiacteristia  of  Xew  England  life  which 
are  last  disappearing. 

WILKIHSanRO,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  coimty,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  immediately  E.  of  FitUburg.  ol  which  it  is  a 
residenU'al  suburb.  Pop.  (iS»o)  4661;  (1900)  11,886,  ol  whom 
1336  were  (oreign-bom  and  ajs  "ere  negroes;  (tjio  census) 
18,914.  Wilkin^urg  is  served  by  tbe  Pennsylvania  railway  and 
by  interurban  electric  Gnea.  It  is  a  poet-suilon  of  Pittsburg. 
In  the  borough  are  a  Home  for  Aged  Protestants  riSEi),  Ihe 
Uniled  Presbyterian  Home  for  the  Aged  (1S79),  and  Columbia 
hoipilal  (1908}.  Settled  in  17QJ  and  known  hist  as  McNailville 
and  then  as  Rippeyvillc,  the  place  was  renamed  about  IJ40  In 
honour  of  William  Wilkins  {mg-iidi).  a  cpembei  of  the  Uniled 
Slalcs  Senale  in  r8ii-i8]4,  minister  to  Rusaa  in  1834-1835, 
a  representative  in  Congress  in  1843-1844,  and  secretary  of  war 
in  President  John  Tyler's  cabinet  in  1S44-1S4J.  In  1SS7 
Wilkinsburg  was  incorporated  as  a  borough. 

WILKIHSOR,  JAMES  (1757-181J),  American  loldki  and 
adventurer,  was  bom  in  Calvert  county,  Maryland,  in  tin.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  be  absndcoed  the 
Ktudy  of  niedieine  to  enter  Ehe  American  army,  and  he  served 
Quebec  campaign  and  waa 
■      ■     n  May  I7T7  "• 


brigadier-general's  commissioo 

Lily  performed,  and  succeeded 

lip  was  broken  hy  tbe  collapse 

r..  i!t  Washington  fn  which  both  wcR 

1.'^!,  Wilkinson  had  Sndisoeelly  blabbed. 
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gnenl's  department,  And  was  dothkr-geiienl  Cnun  J«|y  t779 
to  March  1781. 

In  oonuDOB  wuh  many  other  anny  offioen  Wilkinaoii  now 
turned  toward  Che  West,  and  in  1784  settled  near  the  Falls  of 
the  Otao  (Uwisville),  where  he  apeodily  became  a  pfomhieat 
merchant  and  farmer  and  a  man  <rf  considerable  inHuenoe.  He 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  movement  for  separate  state- 
hood for  Xentucky,  and  in  1787  he  entered  into  an  irregolar 
oommerdal  agreement  with  the  Spanish  officials  of  LooUana. 
At  this  time,  as  his  own  papers  in  the  Spanish  archives  show,  he 
took  an  oath  of  aDegiance  to  Spain  and  began  to  intrigue  with  his 
feUow-Kentttduans  to  detach  the  western  settlements  from  the 
Union  and  bring  them  undo-  the  influence  of  the  Louisiana 
authorities.  His  commercial  connections  at  New  Orleans  enabled 
him  to  hdd  out  the  lore  d  a  ready  market  at  that  port  for 
Kentucky  products,  and  this  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the 
separatist  movement.  He  neutralized  the  intrigues  of  certain 
British  agents  who  were  then  working  in  Kentucky.  For  these 
▼arioos  services  be  received  until  1800  a  substantial  pension  from 
the  Spanish  authorities,  being  officially  known  in  their  oorre- 
spon<fence  as  "  Number  Thirteen."  At  the  same  time  he  woiked 
actively  against  the  Spanish  authorities,  tapmaHy  through 
Philip  Nolan.  Wilkinson's  ventures  were  not  as  lucrative  as  he 
Jiopcd  for,  and  in  October  1791  he  was  given  a  lieuL-colonel's 
commission  in  the  r^iolar  army,  possibly,  as  a  contemporaiy 
suggested,  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  During  this  year  be  took 
ma.  active  part  in  the  minor  campaigns  which  preceded  General 
Arthur  St  Clair's  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Indians.  As  brigadier- 
general  (from  March  1792)  and  second  in  command,  he  served 
under  General  Anthony  Wayne  In  the  latter's  successful  cam- 
paign of  X794  against  the  Indians,  and  in  this  campaign  he  seems 
to  have  tried  to  arouse  discontent  against  his  superior  among 
the  Kentucky  troops,  and  to  have  intrigued  to  supplant  him 
«pon  the  reduction  of  the  army.  Upon  Wajme's  death  in  1796, 
Wilkinson  became  general  in  command  of  the  regular  army, 
retaining  his  rank  as  brigadier  and  likewise  his  ^nish  pension. 
He  seems  to  have  tried  to  stir  up  both  the  Indians  and  the 
^Mwiards  to  prevent  the  survey  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  United  States  in  1797  and  1798,  and  succeeded  in  delaying 
Commissioner  Andrew  Ellicott  for  several  months  in  this  import- 
ant task.  At  the  same  time  his  prot£g6,  the  filibusterer,  PhiKp 
Nolan,  was  engaged  in  a  reconnaissance  for  him  west  of  the 
Mississippt.  In  1803  Wilkinson  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  receive  Louisiana  from  France,  and  In  1805  became  govehior 
of  that  portion  of  the  Purchase  above  the  33rd  parallel,  with 
headquarters  at  St  Louis.  In  his  double  capacity  as  governor 
of  the  Territory  and  commanding  officer  of  the  army,  reasonably 
certain  of  his  hold  on  Jefferson,  and  favourably  situated  upon 
the  frontier  remote  from  the  centre  of  government,  he  attempted 
to  realize  his  ambition  to  conquer  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Spain. 
For  this  purpose  in  1805  he  entered  into  some  sort  of  agreement 
with  Aaron  Burr,  and  in  x8o6  sent  Z.  M.  Pike  to  explore  the  most 
favourable  route  for  the  conquest  of  the  south-west.  Before  his 
agent  returned,  however,  he  had  betrayed  his  coOeague's  plans 
to  Jefferson,  formed  the  Neutral  GronxKl  Agreement  with  the 
Spanish  commander  of  the  Texas  frontier,  placed  New  Orleans 
under  martial  law,  and  apprehended  Barr  and  some  of  his  alleged 
accomplices.  In  the  ensuing  trial  at  Richmond  the  prisoners 
were  released  for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  to  convict,  and 
Wilkinson  himself  emerged  with  a  much  damaged  reputation. 
He  was  then  subjected  to  a  scries  of  courts-martiid  and  con- 
gressional investigations,  but  succeeded  so  well  in  hidmg  traces  of 
his  duplicity  that  in  x8x2  he  resumed  his  military  command  at 
New  Orleans,  and  in  18x3  was  promoted  major-general  and  took 
posiessi<m  of  MobUe.  Later  in  this  year  he  made  a  most  miserable 
fiasco  of  the  campaign  against  Montreal,  and  this  finally  broo^t 
his  BuHtary  career  to  a  dishonourable  end.  For  a  time  he  lived 
^pOU  bis  plantation  near  New  Orleans,  but  later  appeared  in 
MMpfr  CSty  as  an  applicant  for  a  bnd  grant,  incidentally  acting 
fl^HJHd,  for  the  American  Bible  Society.  Here  on  the  38th  of 
ttnidber  1825  he  succumbed  to  the  combined  effects  of  climate 
MMtPShmL 


of  My  Ornm  Tmt  (PhUadelphia,  1816); 
untrustworthy  and*  to  be  ucod  with  caution;  W.  R.  Shephod. 
*'WiIkinfon  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Spanbh  Conspiracy"  In 
Americam  Historical  RttUw,  voL  be  (New  York,  1904).    (I.  J<  C) 

WHJCDnOir.  jambs  JOHH  eARIH  (x8is-i899)>  Sweden- 
bofgian  writer,  the  son  of  James  John  Wilkinson  (died  1845), 
a  writer  00  merosntile  law  and  jud^e  of  the  County  Fnlatine  of 
Durham,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  June  xSxs.  He 
studied  medicine,  and  set  up  as  a  homoeopathic  doctor  in 
Wimpole  Street  In  1834.  He  was  early  attracted  by  the  works  of 
William  BUke,  whose  Songs  of  Experience  he  endeavoured  to 
intexpiet,  and  c^  Swedenborg,  to  the  ehiddation  of  whose  writings 
he  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  Between  1840  and  1850 
he  edited  Swedenboig's  treatises  oa  The  Doctrine  of  CkarUy, 
The  Animal  KingioMyOntlines  of  a  Philosophic  Argument  on  Ike 
InfiniUt  and  Hieroglyphic  Key  to  Natural  ami  Spiritual  Mysteries. 
Wilkinson's  preliminary  discourses  to  these  translations^  and  his 
criticisms  of  Coleridge's  comments  upon  Swedenborg  displayed 
a  striking  aptitude  not  only  for  mystical  research,  but  also  for 
original  philosophic  debate.  .The  vigour  of  his  thought  won 
admiration  from  Henry  James  (father  of  the  novelist)  mid  from 
Emerson,  through  whom  he  became  Known  to  Carlyle and  Froude; 
and  his  speculatwn  further  attracted  Tennyson,  the  Oliphants 
and  Edward  Maitland.  He  wrote  an  able  sketch  of  Swedenborg 
for  the  Penny  Cyclopaediaf  and  a  statidard  biography,  Emanud 
SwedetUtorg  (published  in  1849);  but  interest  in  this  subject  far 
from  exhausted  his  intellectual  energy,  which  was,  indeed, 
multiform.  He  was  a  traveller,  a  linguist,  well  versed  in  Scan- 
dinavian literature  and  philology,  the  author  of  mystical  poems 
entitled  Improvisations  from  the  Spirit  (1857),  a  sodal  and 
medical  reformer,  and  a  convinced  opponent  oif  vivisection  and 
also  of  vaccination.  He  died  at  Findiley  Road,  South  Hamp- 
stead,  where  he  had  resided  fw  neariy  Afty  years,  on  i8th 
October  1899.  He  is  commenoorated  by  a  bust  and  portrait  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Swedenborgian  Society  in  Bloomsbury  Street, 
London. 

WILKINSON/ JOHN  (i7a8>x8o8),  "the  great  Staffordshire 
iron-master,"  was  bora  in  1728  at  Clifton,  Cumberland,  where 
his  father  had  risen  from  day  labourer  to  be  overlooker  in  an 
iron  furnace.  A  box-iron,  patented  by  his  father,  but  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  son,  helping  laundresses  to  gratify 
the  frilled  taste  of  the  dandies  of  the  day,  was  the  begiiming  of 
their  fortunes.  This  they  nuade  at  Bladtbarrow,  near  Furness. 
When  he  was  about  twenty,  John  moved  to  Staffordshire,  and 
buOt,  at  Bilston,  the  first  furnace  there,  and,  after  many  experi- 
ments, succeeded  in  utilizing  coal  instead  of  wood-charcoal  in 
puddlhig  and  smelting.  The  father,  who  now  had  works'  at 
Bersham,  near  Chester,  was  again  jdned  by  his  son,  who  con- 
structed a  new  boring  machine,  of  an  accuracy  heretofore 
unequalled.  James  Watt  found  that  the  work  of  this  machine 
taaukty  filled  his  requirements  for  his  "  fire-engine  "  for  cylinden 
bored  with  greater  precision.  Wilkinson,  who  now  owned  the 
Bersham  works,  resolved  to  start  the  manufacture  of  wrought 
iron  at  Broseleyon  a  larger  scale,  and  the  firat  engine  made  by 
Boulton  and  Watt  was  for  him  to  blow  the  beUows  there.  Here^ 
tofore  bellows  were  worked  by  a  water  wheel  or,  when  powcrj 
failed,  by  hors(^.  His  neighbours  in  the  business,  who  were 
contemplating  installing  Newoomen  engines,  waited  to  see.  how 
his  wotild  turn  out.  Great  care  was  taken  in  all  its  parts,  and 
Watt  himself  set  it  up  early  in  1776.  Its  success  made  the  re- 
putation of  Boulton  and  Watt  in  the  Midland  counties.  Wilkin- 
son now  f oimd  he  had  the  power  alike  for  the  nicest  and  the  most 
stupendous  (^>entlons.  The  steam  cylinder  suggested  to  him 
the  plan  of  producing  blast  now  in  use.  He  was  near  coal;  be 
surrounded  himself  with  capable  men,  whom  he  fully  trusted; 
he  made  a  good  article,  and  soon  obtained  large  orden  and 
prospered.  In  1786  he  was  making  32>pounderB,  howitzers, 
swivels,  mortars  and  theDs  for  government.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  barges  to  carry  his  war  material  down  the  Severn  led 
him,  in  1787,  to  construct  the  first  iron  barge  creating  a  wonder- 
ful sensation  among  owners  and  builders.  WiUunsorf  taught  the 
i  French  the  art  of  boring  cannon  from  the  solid,  and  cast  all  the 
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tubes,  cyCnden  and  irmi  woA  reqaired  for  the  Paris  watcf-wovks, 
the  most  formidable  oodertaking  of  the  day.  He  abo  erected 
the  first  steam  eng^  in  France,  in  ctmnexion  with  these  works. 

Ij^kinson  is  said  to  have  anticipated  by  many  years  the 
introdtictioa  of  the  hot  blast  for  fatluces».bat  thekstheni  Mks, 
then  used,  sooKched,  and  it  was  not  a  success.  His  were  the  first 
oo«l<€iitting  machines.  He  |»opofied  and  cast  the  first  iron  bridge. 
It  connected  Brosel^  and  Madeley,  across  the  Severn,  and  its 
span  of  roo  ft.  6  in.  was  considered  a  triunq>lial  wonder.  Wilkin> 
son  was  now  a  man  of  great  means  and  greater  influence.  He 
issued  tokens  of  copfter,  bearing  his  likeness  and  on  the  reverse 
a  forge  and  tools  of  the  trade,  silver  coins  for  38.  ikL,  and  also 
pound  notes,  as  other  tradesmen  of  that  day  did.  Be  never 
wrote  a  letter  without  using  the  word  iron*  indeed  he  was  iron- 
mad,  and  provided  by  wiU  that  he  should  be  buried  in  an  iron 
coffin,  preferably  in  hb  gahlen  at  Castle  Head,  near  lindaL  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  July  1808. 

Wilkinson  was  twice  married  without  issue.  His  very  large 
property  was  frittered  away  during  a  lawsuit  broogjbt  by  a 
nephew  against  the  illegitimate  children  whom  he  had  named  as 
his  heirSb  It  was  carried  from  various  courts  in  the  kingdom  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  then  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Here 
Lord  Eldon  dedded  for  the  defendants,  thus  reversing  sU  previous 
decisions  taken  upon  the  law  of  the  case. 

WUXIHSOV,  SIR  JOmi  OARDNER  (rrgy-iS/s),  English 
traveller  and  Egyptdogist,  was  bom  on  the  5th  ci  October 
X797,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  J<^  Wilkinson,  a  well-known  student 
of  antiquarian  subjects.  Having  inherited  a  sufficient  income 
from  his  parents,  who  died  when  he  was  young,  he  was  sent  by 
his  guardian  to  Harrow  in  rSij,  and  to  Exeter  College*  Oxford, 
in  i8r6.  He  took  no  degree,  and,  suffering  from  ill-health, 
went  to  Italy,  vdiere  he  met  Sir  William  Gdl,  and  resolved  to 
study  Egyptology.  Between  r82i  and  1835  he  travelled  widely 
in  the  Nile  Valley  and  began  to  publish  the  results.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1833  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1834,  published  The  Topoffraphy  of 
ThAes  atid  Gaural  Survey  ojf  Egypt  (1835)  and  Manners  and 
Cnst&mi  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (3  vols.,  1837),  and  on  the 
96th  of  August  1839  was  knighted  by  the  Melbourne  ministry. 
In  r842  he  returned  to  Egypt  and  contributed  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Geograi^iscal  Society  an  article  entitled  "  Survey  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes."  This  appeared  in  1843,  in 
which  year  he  also  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Topa- 
i^^pfty*  entitled  Moslem  Egypt  and  Thebes^  a  work  afterwards 
rei^ued  in  Murray's  series.  During  1844  he  travelled  in  Monte- 
negro, Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  an  account  of  his  observations 
being  published  in  r848  {Dalmatia  and  MonSene^o,  2  vols.). 
A  third  visit  to  Egypt  in  184^1849  resulted  in  a  further  articie 
in  the  Journal^  "  On  the  Country  between  Wady  Halfah  and 
Jebel  Bcrkel  "  (x8sr);  in  r85s  he  again  visited  Thebes.  Subse- 
qtiently  he  investigated  Cornish  antiquities,  and  studied  zoology. 
He  died  at  Llandovery  on  the  29th  of  October  1875.  To  his 
old  school,  Harrow,  he  had  already  in  1864  presented  his  ooUec- 
tions'wfoh  an  ekborate  catalogue. 

'  Besides  the  works  mentioned  he  poUished  Materia  Hitroi^yphica 
(Malta.  1828):  Extracufrom  several  Hiero^vphieal .Sulnecis  (1830): 
Topotrapkical  Sureey  of  Thebes  (18^);  iocstmile  of  the  Tunn 
papyrus  (1851),  previously  edited  without  the  writing  on  the  back 
of  the  papyrus  by  Lepsius;  Architecture  ej  Ancient  Egypt  (1850); 
A  Popular  Account  of  ike  Ancient  Egyptians  {1854)  '•  hnpo<tant  notes 
in  Rawlinson's  Berodotns;  Colour  and  Taste  (1858);  artkles  in 
archaeological  and  scientific  periodicals. 

WILKOfSOR,  tATB  (x739~>8e3),  English  actor  and  manager, 
was  bom  on  the  ajth  of  October  1739,  the  son  of  a  clergyman. 
His  iiist  attempts  at  acting  were  badly  received,  and  it  was  to 
his  wonderful  gift  of  mimicry  that  he  owed  his  success.  His 
imitatiooai  however,  naturally  gave  offence  to  the  important 
actors  and  maiugers  whose  peculiarities  he  hit  off  to  the  life. 
^^_  .ypflrngtoftt  Samuel  Foote  and  Sheridan,  after 
'f^^  ^AMNH^f^  M^  imitatinns  of  the  others,  were  among 

to  their  turn,  and  threatened  never 

never- did.    As  an  actor,  Wilkinson 

i*s  plays,  but  his  list  of  puU  was  a 


long  one.    In  Shakfyea  lian  chaacten  he  waa  v«iy  popuht 

in  the  provinces.    In  1766  he  became  a  partner  of  Joseph  Baker 

in  the  management .  of  several  York^iire  theatres^  and  sole 

manager  after  his  partner's  death  in  r77o  of  these  and  others. 

In  this  o^Mcity  he  was  both  liberal  and  sucoessf  uL    He  died 

on  the  16th  of  November  1803. 

See  his  Memoirs  (4  voU,  1790)  and  The  Wandering  Pdeniee  (4 
vols..  1795). 

Wills  hi  phikfiophy.  The  "  Problem  of  Freedom  "  psovidea 
in  reality  a  common  title  under  which  are  grouped  difficulties 
and  questions,  of  varying  and  divergent  interest  and  chazacter. 
These  difficulties  arise  quite  naturally  from  the  obligation, 
which  metaphysicians,  theologians,  moral  philosophers,  men 
of  science,  and  psychologists  alike  recognize,  to  give  an  account, 
consistent  with  their  theories,  of  the  relalkm  of  man's  power 
of  deliberate  and  purposive  activity  to  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
In  the  main,  no  doubt,  the  problem  is  a  metaphysical  problem, 
and  has  its  origin  in  the  effort  to  reconcile  that  belief  in  man's 
freedom  which  is  regarded  by  the  unsophisticated  moral  con- 
sciousness as  indisputable,  with  a  belief  in  a  universe  governed  by 
rational  and  necessary  laws.  But  the  historical  origin  of  the 
questions  at  issue  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  theolo^  than  in 
metaphysics,  while  the  discovery  made  from  time  to  time  by 
men  of  sdenoe  of  the  inapplicability  of  natural  laws  or  noodes 
of  operation  (which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  of 
universal  range  and  necessity)  to  the  facts  or  assumed  facts  of 
human  activity,  is  a  constant  source  of  fresh  disnissions  of  the 
problem.  Simflariy  the  modem  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
psychology  to  analyse  (under  whatever  limitations  and  with 
whatever  object  of  inquiry)  all  the  forms  and  processes  of 
human  conscioosness  has  ixtevitably  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  consdousoess  of  human  freedom:  while  the  postulate 
of  most  modem  psychologists  that  conscious  processes  are  not 
to  be  oonsidered^as  removed  from  the  sphere  of  those  necessary 
causal  sequences  with  which  science  deals,  produces,  if  the 
consciousness  of  freedom  be  admitted  as  a  fact  of  mental 
history,  the  dd  metapfaysical  difficulty  in  a  new  and  highly 
specialized  form. 

There  is  some  ground  nevertheless  for  maintaining,  contrary 
to  much  modem  opinion,  that  the  controversy  is  fundamentally 
and  in  the  main  a  moral  controversy.  It  is  true  that  the  precise 
relation  between  the  activities  of  human  wills  and  other  forms 
of  activity  in  the  natural  wodd  is  a  hi^^ly  speculative  problem 
and  one  with  which  the  ordinary  man  is  not  immediately  con- 
cerned. It  is  true  also  that  the  ordinary  moral  consciousness 
accepts  without  hesitation  the  postulate  of  freedom,  and  is 
unaware  of,  or  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  the  speailati^*e 
difficulties  that  surround  its  possibility.  Moreover,  much  work 
of  the  highest  importance  in  ethics  in  modem  as  well  as  ancient 
times  has  been  completed  with  but  scanty,  if  any,  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  upon  a  metaphysical 
basis  compatible  with  most  of  the  doctrines  of  both  the  rival 
theories.  ■  The  dcterminist  equally  with  the  libertarian  moral 
philosopher  can  give  an  account  of  morality  possessing  internal 
coherence  and  a  certain  degree  of  verisimilitude.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubted  (x)  whether  the  problem  would  ever  have  arisen  at  all 
except  for  the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  the<dogical  and 
metaphysical  hypotheses  of  the  onmisciencc  and  omnipotence 
of  God  with  the  needs  of  a  moral  universe:  and  (2)  whether  it 
would  retain  its  perennial  interest  if  the  incursions  of  modem 
scientific  and  {psychological  Inquiry  into  the  domain  of  human 
consciousness  did  not  appear  to  come  into  conflict  from  time 
to  time  with  the  presuppositions  of  morality.  The  arguments 
proceeding  from  cither  of  the  disputants  by  means  of  which 
the  controvezsy  is  debated  may  be  largely  or  almost  wholly 
q>eculative  and  philosophicaL  But  that  which  produces  the 
rival  arguments  is  primarily  a  moral  need.  And  there  are  not 
wanting  signs  of  a  revival  in  recent  years  of  the  earlier  tendency 
of  philosophical  speculation  to  subordinate  the  necessities  of 
metaphysical,  scientific  and  even  psychological  inquiries  to 
the  prima  facie  demands  of  the  moral  consciousness. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  eioergence  of  the  problem  of  freedoQ 
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liL  tay  ii6tdliigibie  or  disdiKt  fotm  in  the  minds  of  esriy 
Greek  pbyscists  or  pbilotophcra.  Thdr  doctrines  were  msinly 
based  opon  a  belief  in  tfie  government  of  the  universe 
by  some  form  of  pbysiaLl  necessity,  and  though 
•diffeient  opinions  mig^t  prevail  as  to  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  various  forms  of  physical  necessity  the 
occasional  recognition  of  non-material  contributory  xauses  never 
nmooatcd  to  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  human  volition 
or  intelligence.  Nor  can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  the 
problem  of  freedom  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the 
modem  mind  ever  became  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates,  Pbto  or  Aristotle.  It  is  true  that  Socrates  brought 
into  prominence  the  moral  importance  of  rational  and  intelligent 
conduct  as  opposed  to  action  which  is  the  result  of  unintdligent 
caprice.  MonU  conduct  was,  according  to  Socrates,  the  result 
of  knowledge  while  it  is  strictly  impossible  to  do  wrong  knowingly. 
Vice,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  to  this  extent 
Socrates  is  a  determinist.  But  the  subsequent  speculations  of 
Aristotle  upon  the  extent  to  which  ignorance  invalidates  rcsponsi- 
bitity,  though  they  seem  to  assume  man's  immediate  conscious- 
ness of  freedom^  do  not  in  reality  amount  to  very  much  more 
than  an  analysis  of  the  coivditions 'ordinarily  held  suffident  to 
constitute  .voluntary  or  involuntary  action.  The  further 
question  nether  the  voluntary  acts  for  which  a  man  is  ordinarily 
held  responsible  are  really  the  outcome  of  iris  freedom  of  choice, 
b  barely  touched  upon,  and  most  of  the  problems  which  surround 
the  attempt  to  distinguish  human  agency  from  natural  and 
necessary  causation  and  caprice  or  chance  are  left  unsolved. 
For  Aristotle  remained  content  with  a  successful  deuMmstntton 
of  the  dependence  of "  voluntariness  "  as  an  attribute  of  conduct 
upon  knowledge  and  human  personality.  And  though  ultimately 
the  attributfon  of  responsibility  for  conduct  is  further  limited  to 
actions  which  are  the  result  of  purposive  chcnce  {lepoalpfatt)^ 
Aristotle  appears  to  waver  between  a  view  which  regards 
wfiottiptnt  as  involving  an  ultimate  choice  between  divergent 
ends  of  moral  action  and  one  which  would  make  it  consist  in 
the  choice  of  means  to  an  end  already  determined.  A  similar 
absence  of  discussion  of  the  main  problem  at  issue  is  noticeable  in 
Fkto.  It  is  true  that  in  a  famous  passage  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  Repubik  (x.  617  ff-)  he  seems  to  make  human  soub  respon- 
sible through  their  power  of  choice  for  the  destinies  which  they 
meet  with  during  theif  respective  lives.  But,  as  with  Socrates, 
their  power  of  making  a  right  choice  is  limited  by  their  degree 
«>f  knowledge  or  of  ignorance,  and  the  vexed  question  of  the 
relation  of  this  determining  intelligence  to  the  human  wfll  is  left 
unsolved.  -  With  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophies  the 
problem  as  it  shapes  itself  for  the  consideration  of  the  modem 
world  begins  to  appear  in  clearer  outlines.  Stoic  foyalty  to  a 
belief  in  responability  based  on  freedom  of  choice  appcmd 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  belief  in  an  all-peivading  Amma 
Mundi,  a  world  power  directing  and  controlling  actions  of 
every  kmd.  And  though  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  determinism 
^d  not,  when  applied  to  moral  problems,  advance  mudi  beyond 
the  reiteration  of  arguments  derived  from  the  univeftal 
valkfity  of  the  principles  of  causafity,  nor  the  Epicurean 
counter-assertion  of  freedom  avoid  the  error  of  regarding 
chance  as  a  real  cause  and  universal  contingency  as  an 
explanation  of'  the  universe,  it  was  neverthdett  a  real  step 
forward  to  perceive  the  existence  of  the  problem.  Moreover, 
the  argument  by  means  of  which  Chrysippus  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  compatibility  of  determinism  with  ethical  responsibility 
is  in  some  itspects  an  anticipation  of  modem  views.  For  tht 
distinction  between  main  and  oontribotory  causes  of  conduct 
(camsce  adjvMnUs  and  causae  pntuipaUt'^ht  oXnoir  and 
fvfulnor  of  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy)  preserved 
the  poasibiHty  of  regarding  character,  the  main  cause,  as  the 
responsible  and  accountaUe  element  in  morality.  And  there 
is  much  that  is  anticipatory  of  modem  libertarian  views  in  the 
psychological  argument  by  which  Cameades  attempted  at  once 
to  avoid  the  Epicurean  identification  of  will  with  chance,  and 
to  prove  the  rationality  of  choice,  undetermined  by  any  external 
or  antecedent  necessity,  as  an  explanation  of  human  actSoas 
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(cf.  Janet  and  SCaOles,  Hist,  pf  Frotkm  of  Pkihwpky^Psy* 
€k9logy,  p.  jj!4). 

It  was  not  until  the  rise  of  Christianity  as  an  historical  religion 
that  the  diflkulty  of  reconciling  a  belief  in  human  freedom  with 
a  belief  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  became 
apparent  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  Creation  at  once  challenged  the  pantheistic 
presuppositions  of  Hellenic  thou^t  and  reinforced  the  belief 
already  existing  in  will  as  a  real  cause.  At  the  same  time  the 
dualism  involved  In  the  simultaneous  acceptance  of  an  optimistic 
account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  universe  (such  as  is  iaiplied 
in  Christian  theology)  and  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  moral  evS 
witnessed  to  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Redemption,  intensified 
the  difficulties  already  fell  oonceraii^  man's  responsibility  and 
Cod's  omnipotence.  Neoplatontc  phlk)S(^hy  had  been  in  the 
main  content  either  to  formulate  the  contradiction  or  to  deny 
the  reality  of  one  of  the  opposing  terms.  And  traces  of  Neo* 
platonic  Influence,  more  e^Hicially  as  regards  their  doctrine 
of  the  unreality  ol  the  material  and  Sensible  world,  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  the  Christian  philosophers  of  Alexandria, 
preventing  or  impeding  their  formulation  of  the  problem  of  free- 
dom in  its  full  scope  and  urgen^.  St  Augustine  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  thinker  to  face,  though  not  to  solve,  the  true  theological 
and  moral  difficulty  inherent  in  Christian  thoughL .  Two  lines  of 
thought  are  to  be  traced  in  the  most  implacable  hostility  and 
contradiction  throui^out  his  system.  On  the  one  hand  no 
thinker  reiterates  or  emphasises  more  cogently  the  reality  of 
individual  responsibility  and  of  will.  He  affirms  the  priority 
of  will  to  knowledge  and  the  dependence  of  consdousnesa  upon 
physical  attention.  He  asserts  also  the  fact  that  our  human 
power  of  receiving  divine  illumination  (t.e.  a  capacity  of  spiritual 
insight  in  no  sense  dependent  upon  the  creative  activity  of  the 
intellect)  is  conditioneid  by  our  spontaneous  acts  of  faith.  And 
he  finds  in  the  existence  of  divine  foreknowledge  no  argument 
for  the  impotence  or  determined  character  of  human  acts  of  will. 
The  timeless  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity  foresees  human  actions 
as  contingent,  not  as  causally  determined.  But  when  Augustine 
is  concerned  to  reconcile  the  reality  of  individual  freedom 
with  humanity's  universal  need  of  redemption  and  with  the 
absolute  voluntariness  of  Divine  Grace,  he  is  constrained  to 
contradict  most  of  those  postulates  of  which  in  his  advocacy 
of  Kbertarianism  he  was  an  eager  champion.  He  limits  the 
possession  of  freedom  to  Adam,  the  first  man,  who,  by  abusing 
his  prerogative,  has  corrupted  the  human  race.  Man  as  he  now 
is  cannot  do  otheniSse  than  evil  Inherited  incapacity  for  the 
choice  of  good  is  the  punishment  for  Adam's  misuse  of  freedom. 
The  possibility  of  redemption  depends  upon  the  bestowal  of 
Divine  Grace,  which,  because  it  is  in  no  instance  deserved,  can  be 
awarded  or  withdrawn  without  injustice.  And  because  Adam's 
choice  necessitates  punishment  it  follows  that  in  some  instances 
Divine  Grace  can  never  be  bestowed.  Hence  arises  in  Augustine's 
system  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  (9.V.).  From  the  theo- 
logical standpoint  every  individual  is  predestined  etlher  by  his 
natural  birthright  to  evil  or  by  Divine  Grace  to  good,  and  the 
absolute  foreknowledge  and  omnipotence  of  God  excludes  even 
the  poasibilhy  of  any  mitiative  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
by  means  of  which  he  might  influence  God's  timeless  choice. 

The  medieval  treatment  of  the  problem  follows  in  the  main 
Augustinian  or  Aristotelian  traditional  lines  of  thought,  though 
successive  thinkers  arrive  at  very  diverse  conclusions. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  for  example,  develops  the  Platonic  ^ff*** 
argument  which  proves  the  dependence  of  the  will 
upon  the  intellect  and  makes  the  identification  of  morality 
with  knowledge.  Freedom  exists  for  Thomas,  if  it  cxisU  at  all. 
only  as  the  power  of  choosing  what  is  neoessarily  deUrmincd 
by  the  intellect  to  be  chokcwonhy,  the  various  possibilities 
of  choice  being  themsehrea  presented  by  the  understanding  to 
tha  will.  And  though  in  a  certain  sense  Divine  foreknowledge 
is  compatible  upon  his  view  with  human  freedom,  the  freedom 
with  which  men  act  is  itself  the  product  of  Divine  determanatioa. 
Man  Is  predetermined  to  act  freely,  and  Divine  foreknowledge 
foresees  himan-actioiii  aaanntiiirnt.  DussScotusontheothaf 
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hand  is  die  great  dumpion  of  indcteiminitm  Upon  htt  view 
the  intellect  most  always  be  sul^ordinate  to  the  will,  and  to  the 
win  bdongk  the  power  of  complete  setf-detemination.  Molality 
in  effect — to  soch  an  extreme  poation  ia  he  driven  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Thomista — becomes  the  arbitrary  creation  of  the 
Divine  Will  and  in  no  sense  depends  (or  its  authority  upon 
rational  prindples  or  is  a  form  <rf  knowledge. 

.The  modem  treatment  of  the  problem  from  Descaitcs,  Hobbes, 
^>tnon  and  Leibnita  down  to  Kant  b  too  much  inwoven  into 
the  metaphysical  systems  of  imfividual  great  phikno- 
phets  to  afford  the  possibility  of  detailed  treatment 
in  the  present  aitide.  Reference  should  be  made 
either  to  the  individual  philosophers  themsdvcs  or 
to  articles  on  metaphysics  or  on  ethics.  Hobbes  is  the  great 
exponent  of  materiaJistic  determinisaL.  Ideals  and  volitiotts  are 
ttpon  his  view  oltimatdy  movements  of  the  toiin.  WiU  is 
identified  with  appetite  or  fear,  the  causes  of  which  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  external  world.  Descartes  advocates  a  kind 
of  freedom  which  is  apparently  consistent  with  forms  both  of 
determinism  and  indeterminism.  He  explains  the  possibility 
of  error <m  the  ground  that  the  mind  po^wMcs  the  Menam 
arhUrimm  imdiffewrmtiae  and  can  alwasrs  rcfiue  to  aiBrm  the 
truth  of  a  conclusion  drawn  from  premises  which  are  not  sdf- 
evident.  And  even  when  the  presentations  before  the  mind 
are  so  clear  that  assent  to  their  truth  cannot  be  refused,  the 
possibility  of  assenting  still  rests  with  the  will,  which  can  refuse 
to  attend  to  any  presentation,  or  can  refuse  assent  with  the  sole 
motive  of  proving  its  freedom.  Spinoxa  is  a  convinced  deter* 
ninst  regaiding  the  will  as  necessarily  determined  by  ideas. 
Extension,  u€.  the  spatial  world,  and  the  world  of 
consdottsncsB  are  alike  attributes  of  the  one  sub- 
stance which  can  only  be  called  free  in  the  sense  of 
being  determined  by  nothing  but  itsdf.  Freedom  in 
the  moral  sph«e  consists  simply  in  the  control  of  the  passions 
by  reason.  Lcibnita  retains  this  attenuated  belief  in  moral 
freedom  and  combines  with  it  a  belief  in  the  spontaneity  of 
moral  agents  in  the  sense  that  they  possess  the  power  of  acting 
and  need  no  other  principle  of  action  save  the  laws  of  their  own 
natures.  But  inasmuch  as  the  agreement  between  the  acts  of 
Letbnitx*s  monads  is  due  to  a  divine  pre-established  harmony, 
and  the  theoretical  contingency  which  in  the  abattact,  Le.  as 
logically  possibie,  can  be  predicated  <A  thdr  acts,  is  in  practice 
non-exbtent,  Leibnitz  is  in  effect  a  determinist. 

Locke's  treatment  of  the  problem  is  in  some  respects  more 
interesting  than  the  theories  of  other  English  phitosopheis 
of  his  school.  Freedom,  according  to  Locke,  belongs 
'  to  the  man,  not  to  the  wiU.  If  we  will  at  all  we  are 
to  that  extent  free,  t.e.  our  actions  express  our  pur- 
poses! If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  press  Leibnitz's  objection,  i^. 
that  such  an  argument  is  no  answer  to  the  question  whether  an 
act  of  wiH  can  be  free  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  determined  by 
reasons  presented  by  the  ondersUnding,  Locke  rcfrfies  that 
the  will  is  in  effect  dictcrmined  by  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  t>. 
by  the  desire  to  avoid  pain.  Hume's  doctrine  folfews  logicaUy 
from  hb  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  causality.  If  our  belief  in 
necessary  connexion  in  the  physical  world  is  in  reality  an  illusion, 
it  follows  that  the  opposition  between  freedom  and  necessity 
will  be  illusory  also.  On  the  other  hand  if  our  belief  in  the 
necessity  of  causal  connexion  is  the  result  of  custom,  to  custom 
will  be  due  also  the  belief  in  a  necessity  governing  fauniatt  actions 
obscsvable  everywhele  in  men's  ordinary  opinions  and  ptarticr 
Contrasted  with  this  belief  an  necessity  the  supposttion  wc  have 
of  freedom  is  ffloiOty,  and,  if  extended  so  as  to  involve  a  belief 
that  men's  actions  do  not  proceed  from  chaocteror  habitual 
dispusilioB,  immonL 

Kant^  theoiy  of  fafcdoo  is,  perhaps,  the  most  charactcristk 
tItwHtor  of  his  syiMem  of  ethics.    Distinguishing  between  two 
wotUs,  the  aansuous  and  the  intdligibie,  the  pbcno- 
BMitl  add  the  noumenal,  Kant  aUows  no  freedom  to 
rflMnal  will  determined  bgr  thesoooession  of  motives,  dcwcs 
sfhicb  form  the  empirical  and  smsiious  self.    Bnt 
«tt  the  phmoimpal  vodd  ffOvecBcd  by 


Kant  seU  the  mwmmal  wad  iatdligihle  worid  In 
by  a  timflfss  act  of  will  man  is  free  to  accept  the  mond  rommand 
of  an  unconditional  imperative  for  no  reason  other  than  its  own 
rational  necessity  as  the  defiveranoe  <tf  his  highest  nature.  The 
difficulties  of  the  Kantian  system  are  mainly  to  be  looked  for 
in  his  account  of  the  rebtkm  between  the  phenomenal  and 
nonmenal  world. 
In  more  recent  times  the  controversy 


either  with  the  attempted  proof  of  determinism  by  the  advo- 
cates of  psydaological  Hedonism,  an  attempt  which 
at  the  present  time  is  generally  adoutted  to  have 
failed;  or  with  the  new  biological  knowledge 
cerning  the  influence  of  heredity  and  « 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  development  of  character  and  the 
bility  of  freedom.  The  great  advance  of  biological  knowledge 
in  recent  times  thoo^  it  has  in  no  seme  created  a  new  problem 
(men  have  always  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  cadal  or 
hereditary  physical  qualities  in  thdr  influence  apon  human 
conduct)  has  certainly  rendered  the  existenoe  of  oomplele 
individual  freedom  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  advocated  by 
older  libertarians)  in  the  highest  degree  unlikdy.  The  ad> 
vocates  of  freedom  are  ooatent  in  the  present  day  to  pm^ulalt 
a  relative  power  of  influencing  conduct, e.£.  a  power  Of  oootrolling 
inherited  temperament  or  subduing  natural  r***'**  Soch  a 
relative  freedom,'  indeed,  taking  into  account  the  admiUed 
inviolability  of  natural  laws,  was  from  the  vciy  beginning  all 
that  they  could  datm. 

But  it  was  ineviuble  that  the  enormous  advances  made  hif 
the  physical  and  other  sdetKes  in  modem  tines  should  bring 
with  them  a  reasoned  attempt  to  bring  the  phtnomma  of 
amadoosness  within  the  sphere  controlled  by  physical  laws  and 
natural  necessity.  There  will  never  perhaps  in  any  period  of 
the  wodd's  history  be  wanting  advocates  of  materialism,  who 
find  in  the  sensible  the  only  reality.  But  the  materialism  of 
modem  times  b  more  subtle  than  that  of  Hobbes.  And  the 
determinism  of  modem  science  no  longer  consists  in  a  crude 
denial  of  the  reality  of  conscious  processes^  or  an  attempt  te 
explain  them  as  only  a  sybhmated  form  of  matter  and  its  mov»> 
rocnts;  it  b  content  to  admit  the  relative  independence  of  the 
wodd  of  coosdousaeas,  while  it  maintains  that  laws  and  hypo- 
theses sufficient  to  ex|Jaio  material  processes  may  be  extended 
to  and  win  be  discovered  to  be  valid  of  the  changing  seyiences 
of  consdotts  states  of  mind.  Moreover,  much  of  the  apparent 
cogency  of  modem  sricwtific  determinist  argUBumts  has  been 
derived  from.the  unguarded  admissions  or  timorous  acquiescence 
of  thdr  opponents.  It  b  not  enough  merdy  to  icpd  the  in- 
cunioas  <M[  phjrsiologicd  science,  armed  with  hypotheses  and 
theories  valkl  enough  in  their  own  sphere,  upon  the.doeaain  of 
consciousness.  If  the  attack  b  to  be  finally  repulsed  it  will  be 
imperativdy  necessary  for  the  ISbertariao  to  raainfain  that  no 
full  fxpU nation  of  the  physical  universe  can  ever  gain  asseat, 
which  does  not  take  account  oi  the  reahty  and  infliamrr  within 
the  material  world  of  human  power  of  initiative  and  freedom. 
Of  tbb  necessity  there  b  a  growing  consciousness  in  recent  years, 
and  no  more  notable  exposition  of  it  has  been  published  than  b 
contained  in  James  Ward's  Nuimtalum  and  Agn^stuiswu  Nor 
b  there  any  lack  of  evidence  of  a  growing  dissatisfaction  onthe 
part  of  many  physiologbts  with  the  complaceat  assumption 
that  the  methods  of  physical  sdeoce,  and  particulady  the  con- 
ception <rf  causal  activity  common  to  the  sdenccs  which  study 
inorganic  nature,  can  be  tiansfened  without  further  criticism 
to  the  examination  of  life  and  mind.  Meanwhile  the  srientific 
onslaught  upon  the  libertarian  position  has  been  directed  from 
two  chief  quarters  It  has  been  maintaiocd,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  any  theory  which  presupposes  a  direct  correspondence 
between  the  molecular  movemeaU  of  the  brain,  and  the  states 
of  consciousness  which  accompany  them  must  make  the  freedom 
of  the  will  impossible.  On  the  other  hand  it  b  asserted  that 
quite  apart  from  aay  particular  view  as  to  the  relation  between 
mind  and  body  the  existence  of  the  freedom  of  the  wiU  b 
necemarily  incompatible  with  the  prindple  of  the  oonserva- 
of  cadcr  and  b  therefore  in  direct  conumdiction  to 
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As  ngjud%  Ihe  first  of  these  two  msin  oontenLioos,  it  must 
suffice  here  to  poiat  out.  the  main  difficulties  in  which  a 

delcffnunist  and  especially  materialist  account  of 
yi^**?*  the  telatioB  between  consciousness  and  the  organic 
^^  piocesiKS  which  accompany  it  appears  to  be  involved. 

The  aixttraents  of  thorough-going  materialism  can  in 
■Mwt  cases  be  met  with  a  direct  negative*  No  kind  of  evidence 
can  be  adduced  sufficient  to  prove  that  consciousness  is  a  sccre- 
tioo  of  the  brain,  an  effea  or  even  a  consequent  of  material 
iwooesies  or  modes  of  motion.  No  direct  causal  relationship 
between  a  molecular  movement  and  a  state  of  consciousness 
has  ever  beeft  esublished.  No  physiologist  has  ever  claimed 
the  power  to  prophesy  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  the  future 
mental  states  ol  any  individual  fsom  an  examination  of  his 
brain.  And,  though  some  kind  of  correspondence  between  the 
physical  and  conscious  series  of  states  has  been  observed  and  is 
commonly  taken  for  granted  in  a  number  of  instances,  proof 
that  entire  correspondence  exists  is  still  wanting,  and  the  precise 
kind  of  correspondence  is  left  undetermined.  Nevertheless,  the 
belief  that  material  processes  must  be  held  sufficient  to  account 
for  material  changes  in  the  human  organism  as  in  all  other 
regions  of  the  material  world,  can  be  held  quite  independently 
of  any  particular  theory  as  to  the  relation  between  mind  and 
body,  and  in  many  of  its  forms  is  equally  destructive  of  a  belief  in 
the  freedom  of  the  will.  It  is  a  belief,  too,  which  is  increasingly 
prevalent  in  modern  science.  The  theory  of  psychophysical 
parallelism  involves  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
its  upholders  the  further  assumption  of  some  unity  underlying 
both  the  physical  and  psychical  series  which  may  one  day  be 
dtaoovered  to  be  susceptible  of  scientific  expression  and  inter- 
preutfam.  Certainly  without  some  such  assumption  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  exact  coftespondence  between,  the  series  described 
as  parallel  becomes,  as  Professor  Ward  has  shown,  unmeaning. 
And  many  scientific  thinken,  while  professing  allegiance  to  a 
theory  whidi  insets  upon,  the  independence  of  each  paralld 
series,  in  reality  tadtly  a»ume  the  superior  importance  if  not 
the  controlling  force  of  the  physical  over  the  psychical  terms. 
But  a  mere  insistence  upon  the  complete  independence  of  the 
physical  series  coupled  with  the  belief  that  its  changes  are 
wfaoiiy  esplicabk  as  modes  of  motion,  f.e.  that  the  study  of 
molecular  physics  is  competent  to  exi;^ain  all  the  phenomena 
of  life  and  organic  movements^  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  the 
poasibilUy  of  spontaneity  and  free  origination  from  the  universe. 
For  if  consciousness  be  looked  upon  as  simi^y  an  cpiphenomenon, 
an  oaaooountable  appearan<^  acoompaajing  the  succession  of 
matetlal  chasges,  the  possibility  either  of  active  interference 
by  human  volition  at  any  point  within  the  physical  series  or  of 
any  eontioUittg  or  directing  efficacy  of  consdousncss  over  the 
whole  set  of  material  changes  which  accompany  its  activity 
becomes  unthinkable.  There  are,  nevertheless,  serious  diffi- 
cahies  invirfvcd  in  the  supposition  tliat  the  changes  in  the  Ivain 
with  which  physiology  and  the  biological  sciences  deal  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  mechanical  and  mathematical 
conceptions  common  to  all  these  sdeoces,  or,  indeed,  that 
any  of  thta/t  organic  changes  is  susceptible  in  the  last  resort 
of  explanation  derived  from  purely  material  premises.  The 
phenomena  of  Mfe  and  powth  and  aasinilation  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained  as  mechanical  modes  of  motioo,  and 
the  fact  that  identical  cerebral  aovcmenti  have  not  beea  dts* 
covered  to  recur  makes  sdentific  and  accurate  prediction  of 
future  cerebral  changes  an  iaipoasibility.  But  more  convtndng 
than  most  of  the  philosophical  arguments  by  which  the  theories 
of  psychophysical  parallelism  have  been  assailed  fa  the  fact  that 
it  runs  counter  to  the  plain  evidence  of  the  ordinary  cooscious- 
oesB.  No  matter  to  what  extent  the  unphilosophical  thinker 
may  be  under  the  influence  of  materialistic  presuppositions,  he 
always  reooib  from  the  conclusion  that  the  facts  of  his  mental 
life  have  no  influence  upon  his  physical  movements.  Meaning, 
design  sad  purpose  are  to  him  terms  far  more  explaaatoty  of 
Us  movencnts  in  the  outer  worU  than  the  aechsniral  and 
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which  unAA« 
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possess  cogency  as  a  pcmUvT  ^  ^.^ 

position,  roust  assume  tl^  u^  -*/'" 

account  for  physical  and  |*-/'*w.*'V    ' 

invariable  an  quantity,  an  »n-rt%iv^'   "' 

vcstigator  fa  competent  to  p»/v«     *  uS  ' 

may  possess  great  value  when  a^vM?  *" 

comparatively  abstract  mater«al  of  lu  «  ^"^    " 

mathematical  sciences  fa  highly  d««,^^*  '* 

investigation  of  living  bodies.    "  In  m»  |^  '    "     ■  , 

the  development  of  the  mechanical  tlii,^}^^"  " 

of  the  conservation  of  energy  certainly  4*    *** 

whole  range  of  physico^ht^mical  phaiod,^,'**  Z.  "'''  ' 

tell  whether  the  study  of  physiok^|ical  pk^i^  *''  - , 

and  of  nervous  pheoooKna  in  particular,  wdj'**^^  "  *', 

besides  the  w  viva  or  kinetic  energy  of'whichT  ''  '  " 

and  the  potential  energy  which  was  a  later  and^i  '  ' '  '"" 

juncl,  some  new  kind  of  eneigy  which  may  differ  uT*  "  * '''    ' 

two  by  rebdliog  against  calculation  "  (Bergson,  Titiu  '^  ^^'^ 

Wm,  Eng.  trans,  by  F.  L.  Pogson,  pp.  151, 15a).  **^  ^^^^ 

It  is,  however,  from  the  development  of  the'  scicniiiw- 
of  psychology  more  than  from  any  other  region  of  ti^'^^ 
that  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  problem  of  "^'^ 
freedom.  The  dcterminist  presuppositions  of  psy. 
chology  (dcterminist  because  they  involve  the  applica- 
tion of  the  causal  conceptions  of  modem  science  to  menul 
pheimmena)  have  in  many  instances  in  no  way  retarded  the 
utilization  of  new  information  concerning  mental  procestcs 
in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of  freedom.  Bergsoo  fa  perhaps 
the  most  notable  instance  of  a  philosopher  fully  conversant  with 
psychological  studies  and  methods  who  remains  a  convinced 
libertarian.  But  the  contribution  made  by  psychology  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  has  taken  the  form  not  so  much  of  a 
direct  reinforcement  of  the  arguments  of  either  of  the  opponent 
systems,  as  of  a  searching  critidsm  of  the  false  assumptions 
concemiiig  conative  processes  and  the  phenomena  of  choice 
common  alike  to  determinfats  and  libertarians.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  <»ut  that  the  problem  as  it  presented  itself  to 
utilitarian  philosophers  could  lead  only  to  a  false  solution, 
depending  as  it  did  upon  a  wholly  fictitious  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  desire.  There  are  still  many  traces  to  bic  found  in 
modern  psychology  of  a  simihir  unreal  identification  of  desire 
with  will.  But,  nevertheless,  the  new  light  thrown  upon  the 
unity  of  the  self  and  the  more  careful  and  accurate  scrutiny 
nuide  by  recent  psychologists  of  the  {Aenomena  of  dedsion  have 
rendered  it  no  loogcr  possible  either  for  dcterminist s  to  deny 
the  fact  of  choice  (whatever  be  their  theory  as  to  its  nature) 
or  for  libertarians  to  regard  the  self  oc  the  will  as  isolated  from 
and  unaffected  by  other  mental  constituents  and  antecedents, 
and  hence,  by  an  appeal  to  wholly  fictitious  entities,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  freedom.  The  self  or  the  will  can  no  longer  be 
looked  upon  as  possessing  a  kind  of  imperium  in  imptrio,  *'  this 
way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind."  And  if  freedom  of 
choice  be  a  possibility  at  all.  it  must  in  future  be  regarded  as  the 
prerogative  of  a  man's  whole  personality,  exhibited  continuously 
throughout  the  development  of  his  chaiacler,  displa>'cd  to  some 
extent  in  all  conscious  conative  processes,  though  espedally 
apparent  in  crises  necessitating  deliberate  aind  serious  purpose; 
The  mistake  of  earlier  advocates  of  determinism  by  in  the 
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lupposilion  tint  KU-conscions  monl  action  cnild  be  npUInc 
by  the  use  oF  tls  uric  cglctorin  and  upon  Ihc  Hmc  hypolhn- 
laually  contidncil  guflicicnl  to  eipliin  the  caunl  icqucna 
obwfvible  in  the  phyiical  noHd.  Conduct  wju  regaidcd  i 
Ibe  fttvit  oi  interaction  between  cbflTvclcr  and  environmen' 
or  [t  uraa  asserted  to  be  tbe  rcauUani  efTectof  aatruggte  bet  wee 
motives  in  ivhich  tbe  ttmn^est  pievailrd.  And  the  tiiiertaria 
criiie  had  before  tim  ■  tompiriiively  easy  task  when  he  « 
hibiled  the  complete  Interdependence  ol  chiiacter  and  cr 
vilonment.  or  lalhet  the  impDj^bilily  ol  Ireaiing  eiihec  3 
laclon  in  a  pnceu  eipliable  by  tbe  use  c 
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of  the  kLI  (0  which  it  malted  iti  appeal.    What  ii  possibly  m 

been  guilty  oia  limikr  (lUacy.  It  »  com  para  Lively  unimponai 
to  Ihc  dctenninnl  whclhcr  the  cause  to  which  he  ittiibuli 
conduct  be  the  kII,  o(  the  will,  ot  charadei,  or  the  attonge: 
molive.  provided  that  cadi  ol  these  causes  be  regarded  i 
definilely  ascertainable  and  thit  its  efTects  in  suflicientJy  kno* 
circumjlancej  be  calcu!  "       ' " 


changci 


inilcsling  itHlf  ll 
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ilhclawi  which  govern  the  development 
rsonality  of  Ihc  single  individual. 

he  libertarian,  by  his  arguments  showing  that  appeal 
made  to  an  act  of  will  ot  of  the  sell  in  the  eipbnalion 

of  the  phenomeni  of  choice,  does  nothing  directly 
,  to  diqxove  the  Inilh  of  such  a  contention.  If,  how- 
'  ever,  it  be  argocd  by  tibcitariini  that  no  explination 

is  possible  of  the  manner  in  lAich  the  self  or  the  will 
I  dceidons  iitd  incline*  lo  this  nwtive  or  to  that,  while 
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older  s 


Is  by  which  the  position  of 

■       ■  nable 


dvanced  by  moral  philosophers, 

rrrrt— n  ||,j„^,„  „m  always  inclined  to  regard  psychology 
with  compkle  lympalhy.  The  doctrine  of  sell^determi nation, 
advocated  by  T.  H.  Green  and  idealist  writers  of  bit  schoiri, 
has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  doctrine  thai  the  self 
miniresls  its  Freedom  in  unmotived  acts  of  will.  Tbe  advocates 
of  scU-deterrniaalion  maintain  that  conduct  is  never  determined, 

a  power  dF  drslingutshiag  Fumaelf  from,  even  while  he  identifies 

mHkeilimposfeible  to  regard  him  as  an  object  governed  by  purely 
natural  Forces.  ConanausBes  and  especially  aeir-conicieusncss, 
can  never  be  eaploined  upoa  hypotheses  adequate  only  lo 
eiplaln  the  blind  woiUiin  ^Ite  ifMsllaiH  worid.    But  ibe 

inUlligeKe,  and  apedalty  no 


taiiai"j» 
tiniuH. 


Nor  it  that  obicurily  to  any  apprtdabk  4cgm  Slnniiiated 

by  Ihc  tendency  also  noticeable  in  idealist  writeiJ  to  find  th* 
true  posaosion  of  freedom  only  in  a  self  emaneipated  fra™  tbe 
influence  oF  irrational  passion,  and  liberated  by  knoiriedge  Iron 
the  dominion  of  chance  or  the  despotism  of  unknown  natural 
fotces.  Here  also  psych<*igy,  by  its  elucidation  of  the  iBpottanl 
part  which  initinclive  appetites  and  aoinal  impulsa  play  ia 
tbe  devdopmenL  of  intelligence,  still  mon  psfeapa  by  arguments 
(based  brjely  upon  the  eiaminalioo  of  hypnotic  Sdbjeett  ot 
the  phenomena  of  Axed  ideas)   which  show  tho  penoanent 

□pon  human  conduct,  bos  done  much  to  aid  arul  abet  idealists 
in  their  contentions.  It  cannot  in  fact  be  denied  that  from 
one  poini  of  view  human  freedom  is  strictly  relative,  a  pewti 
sioB  10  be  won  only  alter  painful  effort,  exhibiting  itttU  fai  Ks 
entirety  only  in  nipreme  moments  when  tbe  ttdf  Is  uaswiyed 
by  habit,  and  out  of  full  knowledge  makes  an  individual  and 
personal  choice.  Ideal  freedom  will  be  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment of  a  self  completely  raotallicd.  But  the  process  by  *bkh 
such  fnedom  is  eventually  lo  be  gained  most,  if  the  priae  it  to 
be  worth  the  having,  itself  eihihil  the  gradual  devric^meflt 
of  a  self  which,  under  whatever  limilatioos,  possesses  the  same 
liberty  of  choice  in  its  early  itlgca  as  in  its  latest.  Aod  no 
theory  which  limits  the  eieicix  of  freedom  lo  the  choke  only 
of  what  is  strictly  good  or  niional  am  avoid  the  Imputation  ol 
■  ■  iponsibibly  lot  the  choice  of  evfl. 
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remained  throughout  the  history  of  the  co 
norality  orijnmorality  of  tbcir  rf^tectlveiolulioas  ^^ 

le  problem.    The  advocates  of  ehhijr  theory  miat  JJJIiJli" 
ic  last  resort  appeal  to  the  direct  evidenco  ol  the 

lo  give  a  brief  dtetdi  of  tbe 


unmeaning  (see  Dmkiniiisii).    Moreover,  « 

the  freedom  of  Ihc  will  the  cooception  of  moral  ol 

which  the  existence  of  morality  depends  and  ftom ' 

moral  lerms  derive  their  meaning  loses  its  chief  tigniSca: 

What  it  apposed  to  obligation,  or  ai  least  always  dj    ' 


from 


h  dcter- 


ing  the  will  For  even  wbeo  tbe  felt  ohiigation. 
IS  atMoJuie,  wnere  the  will  it  completely  monliatd,  rhen  it 
is  inconceivable  in  the  cole  of  a  good  man  Ibal  tbe  act  which  he 

performs  should  be  other  than  it  it,  there  the  obtigattos  which 
he  recogniies  is  an  obligaticHi  to  choose  lulonomously,  and  aa 
such  Is  distinguished  from  desire  or  appetite  or  any  ot  the  other 
alleged  determinants  of  action.  It  the  (pMStiOB  be  asked  "  Where 
is  the  evidence  foe  Chit  alleged  fieedoffl  lo  choose  between 
aliemarives?"tbc  appeal  is  always  nude  (o  the  witnen  of  tbe 
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huniBti  aHaits.    And  no 
HI  which  regards  conduct 


■ice  as  a  real  delermining  i 

n  t  oF  the  psychology  of  bun 
as  dse  to  self-detei  mi  nation,  bur   leaves   i^icn    toe  quouon 
whether  Ihe  self  b  free  to  choose  Is,  to  it  Is  arfued,  capable  of 
providing  an  adequate  theory  ol  Ihe  admitted  facli  of  Donl 
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■itttck  tbe  pbsition  of  ftidr  opponents  and  the  evidence  wlncb 
they  adduce  to  show  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  no  necessary 
^^^  postulate  for  moral  action.  For  thorough-going  deter- 
mtoM  minism  of  the  older  type  the  dependence  of  morality 
tfCMes.  upon  freedom  <Ud  not  of  necessity  prove  an  obstacle. 
Hedonistic  psychology  denied  thelibertarian  hypothesis, 
but  it  denied  also  the  absoluteness  and  intuitive  character  of  moral 
obligation,  and  attached  no  validity  to  the  ordinary  intcrpreta- 
tion  of  terms  like  "  ought  '*  and  duty.  Modem  determinists 
differ  from  the  earlier  advocates  of  their  theory  in  their  endeavour 
to  exhibit  at  least  the  compatibility  of  morality  with  the  absence 
of  freedom,  if  not  the  enhancement  of  moral  values  which, 
according  to  some  of  its  advocates,  follows  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  deterministic  account  of  conduct. 

If  a  coherent  theory  capable  of  giving  an  explanation  of  the 
ofdioary  facts  of  morality  and  not  involving  too  violent  a  breach 
with  the  meaning  of  moral  terms  in  their  accepted  usage 
were  alt  that  aeed  be  lequired  of  determinists  in  order  to 
reconctle  the  defendera  of  the  moral  contciousness  to  the 
loss  of  their  belief  in  the  will's  freedom,  it  would  foUow  without 
ooestion  that  the  determinists  have  proved  their  case.  Neither  the 
deterrent  nor  the  reformatory  theories  of  punishment  <g.t.)  neces* 
aarily  depend  upon  or  carry  urith  them  a  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the 
wiU.  On  the  contrary,  a  belief  that  conduct  necessarily  results  upon 
the  presence  of  ceruin  moti\-cs,  and  that  upon  the  application  of 
certain  incentives,  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure,  upon  the  presence  of 
certain  stimuli  whether  in  the  shape  of  rewards  or  punishments, 
actions  of  a  ceruin  character  will  necessarily  cmue.  would  seem  to 
vindicate  the  mtionality  of  ordinary  penal  Icgislaiion.  if  its  aim  be 
deterrent  or  reformatory,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  possible  upon 
the  libertarian  hypothesis.  Humanitarian  moralists,  who  hesitate 
to  believe  in  the  retributive  theory  of  punishment  because,  as  they 
think,  its  aim  is  not  the  criminal's  future  weU*being  but  merely  the 
vindication  through  pain  of  an  outrage  upon  the  moral  law  which 
the  criminal  need  never  have  committed,  might  welcome  a  theory 
which  urges  that  the  sole  aim  of  punishment  should  be  the  exercise 
of  an  influence  determining  the  cntninal's  future  conduct  for  his  own 
or  the  social  cood. 

Moreover,  tne  belief  that  the  justice  of  punishment  depends  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  criminal  for  his  past  oAcnces  and  the  ad- 
mission of  the  moral  consciousness  that  his  previous  wrongndoing 
was  freely  chosen  carries  with  it,  so  it  is  argued,  consequences  which 
the  libertarian  moralist  might  be  willing  to  accept  with  reluctance. 
For  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  individual  in  the 

Esc.  it  is  possible  upon  the  libertarian  view  that  by  the  exercise  of 
i  freedom  he  has  brought  about  in  himself  a  complete  change  of 
chancter:  he  may  be  now  the  exact  opposite  in  character  of  what  he 
was  then.  Upon  what  grounds,  therefore,  shall  we  discriminate 
between  the  justice  of  punishing  him  for  what  he  was  at  a  previous 
period  in  his  life  and  the  injustice  of  foigiving  him  because  of  what 
he  bio  the  present?  While  if  the  deterrent  and  reformatory  theories 
alone  provide  a  rational  end  for  punishment  to  aim  at  then  the 
libertarian  hypothesis  pushed  to  its  extreme  conclusion  must  make 
all  punishments  equally  useless.  For  no  punishments  can  prevent 
the  individual  from  becoming  a  person  of  whatsoever  character  he 
chooses  or  from  committing  acts  of  whatsoever  moral  quality  he 
determines  to  prefer.  A  similar  line  of  argument  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  theconceptionof  thestateasancducating,controlling 
and  civilizing  agency  involves  the  belief  that  individualcitizena  can 
be  infbenced  and  directed  by  motives  which  have  their  origin  in 
external  suggestion,  i^.  that  the  determinist  theory  alone  provides  a 
rational  basis  for  state  activity  of  whatever  kind. 

It  might,  however,  be  thought  that  whatever  be  the  compati- 
bility 01  theories  of  punishment  or  of  the  activity  of  the  state  as  a 
tSMf  ss.  ■no'*l*<>"8  agency  with  determinism,  to  reconcile  the 
denial  of  freedom  with  a  belief  iil  the  reality  of  remorse 
or  peoitenoe  wfll  be  plainly  iropoaaible  Nevertheless  there  b  no 
tendency  on  the  part  of  modern  determinists  to  evade  the  difficulty. 
They  argue  with  considerable  cogency  that  determinism  is  very  far 
from  affording  any  ground  for  believing  in  the  impotence  of  will. 
The  belief  that  our  actions  have  been  determined  in  the  past  carries 
with  it  no  argument  that  they  will  be  of  a  like  character  in  the  future. 
Though  in  tte  future  as  in  the  past  they  must  be  equally  determined, 
yet  the  fortes  that  will  determine  their  character  m  the  future  may 
he  as  yet  nnanalysed  and  unappuient.  No  man  can  exhanst  by 
introspective  analysis  the  hidden  elements  in  his  personality.  The 
existence  of  feelings  of  remorse  and  penitence  testily  to  the  presence 
in  the  individuai  of  motives  to  good  conduct  which,  if  acted  upon  and 
allowed  full  scope  and  developments  may  produce  a  complete  chanfce 
of  character.  Determinism  »  not  necessarily  the  logic  of  despair. 
Moreover,  in  a  certain  sense  the  very  feelings  of  remorse  and  penitence 
which  are  the  chief  weapons  in  the  libertarians'  armoury  testify  to 
the  truth  of  the  determinists'  contention.  For  they  are  the  natural 
and  logical  consequence  of  the  acts  which  the  penitent  depk>res. 
Such  feelings  follow  the  committal  of  acts  of  a  certain  character  ina 
Consciousness  sufficiently  moralized  as  inevitably  as  pain  in  the 
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natural  world  follows  upon  the  violation  of  one  of  nature's  laws. 
And  they  wouhi  lose  a  sreat  part  of  their  ngnificance  if  they  did  not 
testify  to  the  continued  existence  in  a  man  s  personality  of  motives 
and  tendencies  likely  to  influence  his  conduct  in  the  future  as  they 
have  already  influenced  it  in  the  past.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  give  any 
rational  explanation  of  the  idea  of  responsibility  itself  upon  inde- 
termini«t  assumptions.  For  to  hold  a  (lerson  to  be  a  responsible  agent 
is  to  believe  that  he  possesses  a  certain  fixity  and  stability  of  cnar- 
acter.  Freedom  in  the  sense  of  complete  liberty  of  choice  would 
seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  free  agents  are  irresponsible,  un- 
accountable. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  throughout  the  history 
of  the  controversy  the  chief  arguments  for  cither  side  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  extreme  and  exaggerated  statements  to  which  their 
opponents  have  been  driven  in  the  presentation  of  their  case.  So 
long  as  libertarians  contend  that  what  alone  possesses  moral  value  is 
unmotivcd  choice,  acts  of  will  of  which  no  exphnation  can  be  given 
save  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  individual  selves  at  tne  moment  of  decision, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  determinists  to  exhibit  the  absurdities  to  which 
their  arguments  lead.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  men  do  as  a 
matter  of  fact  attach  moral  adjectives  to  environment,  tempera- 
mental tendencies,  natural  endowments,  instinctive  desires,  in  a 
word  to  all  or  most  of  those  forces  moulding  character,  from  which, 
according  to  libertarbns,  the  individual's  freedom  of  choice  should  be 
clearly  distinguished  and  separated,  and  to  which  it  can  be  and  is 
frequently  opposed.  While  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
a  choice  of  wnkrh  nothing  can  be  predicated,  which  is  guided  by  no 
motive,  influenced  by  no  desire,  which  is  due  neither  to  the  natural 
display  of  character  nor  to  the  influence  of  environment,  is  either 
merely  fortuitous  or  the  product  of  a  philosophical  theory. 

But.  as  has  been  already  suggested,  the  libertarian  argument  by 
no  means  necessarily  leads  to  such  extreme  conclusions.  The 
libertarian  is  not  pledged  to  the  belief  that  acts  which  alone  exhibit 
real  freedom  are  isolated  acts  which  depend  upon  a  complete  change 
of  character,  a  change  which  is  in  no  sense  continuous  with,  and  is  in 
no  kind  of  relation  to,  the  series  of  successive  changes  which  make  up 
an  indivkSual's  mental  and  moral  history.  It  is  true  that  a  consistent 
advocate  of  indeterminism  must  deny  that  the  will  b  determined  by 
motives,  and  must  admit  that  no  reason  can  finally  be  civen  for  the 
individual's  choice  beyond  the  act  of  choice  itself,  r or  to  give  a 
reason  for  choosing  (where  "  reason  "  is  not  merely  couivatent  to  the 
determinists*  "  cause  "  or  "  necessary  antecedent  "J  would  simpJy 
be  to  find  the  explanation  of  the  individual's  choice  in  some  previous 
decision.  Moral  conduct  b  conduct  which  follows  upon  the  choice  of 
ends,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  the  choice  of  an  end  in  any  particular 
instance  is  cit tier  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  end  chosen  and  thus  to 
describe  the  choice  (a  process  which  can  in  no  sense  show  that  the  act 
of  choice  was  itself  necessitated),  or  it  b  to  find  the  ground  of  the 
particular  decision  in  its  relation  to  an  end  already  chosen.  But 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  end  chosen  the  libertarian  Is  not  con- 
cerned to  deny  that  it  must  possess  a  fixed  determinate  character. 
If  dnty  be  chosen  as  opposed  to  (Measure  the  opposition  between 
duty  and  pleasure  is  a  necessary  one.  The  recognition  of  such  a 
necessary  opposition  is  involved  in  the  determinate  act  of  choice. 
But  the  choice  itself  is  neither  necessary  nor  determined.  The  belief 
that  fibertarianism  denies  the  binding  force  of  habit  or  the  gradual 
development  of  unchecked  tendencies  in  character  depends  upon  a 
similar  misconception.  The  continuity  of  a  man's  life  and  purposes 
would  be  equally  apparent  whether  he  habitually  performed  the  same 
acts  and  made  the  same  decisions  in  virtue  of  fib  freedom  of  choice 
or  as  the  product  of  necessary  forces  moulding  his  character  in  ac- 
cordance with  fixed  laws.  Just  as  the  phenomena  of  sudden  con' 
version,  complete  revolutions  of  character  occurring  to  outward 
appearance  in  a  momentary  space  of  time,  are  no  valid  argument 
against  determinism — they  may  be  due  to  the  sudden  emergence  of 
elements  in  life  and  character  k)ng  concealed — so  what  kicks  like 
the  orderiy  and  necessary  devebproent  of  a  character  growing  and 
exhibiting  its  activity  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws  may  in  reality 
be  due  to  innumerable  secret  struggles  and  momentous  decisions, 
acts  of  choice  of  which  only  the  results  are  outwardly  apparent.  The 
ends  which  at  any  moment  the  individual  is  free  to  choose  or  reject 
possess  a  determinate  character:  their  existence  or  non-existence  as 
possibilities  b  also  to  a  very  large  extent  determined  for  him.  Nq 
roan  can  choose  to  become  whatsoever  he  will,  for  the  ends  which  he 
can  accomplish  are  restricted  in  number  as  well  as  definite  in  quality. 
But  the  real  strength  of  the  libertarbn  position  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  consciousness  is  capable  of  distinguishing  ends  at  all. 
Whenever,  for  example,  there  b  an  admission  on  the  part  of  any 
individual  that  in  any  previous  act  he  made  the  attainment  of 
pleasure  his  end  rather  than  the  performance  of  duty,  there  b  also  a 
tacit  admission  that  he  might  have  acted  otherwise.  And  the  exist- 
ence of  penitence  and  remorse  b  not  merely  a  sign  of  the  emergence  in 
consciousness  of  elements  in  character  nobler  than  and  opposed  to 
those  tendencies  which  once  held  sway.  They  are  feelings  which 
are  incapable  of  coming  into  Imng  at  all  save  when  coupled  with  the 
judgment.  "  I  ought  to  have  acted  otherwise  because  I  possessed  the 
power. "  The  same  argument  holds  good  concerning  oar  feelings 
with  regard  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  punishing  a  criminal  if  we 
believe  that  his  will  was  determined.  It  may  be  politk  or  expedient 
to  inflict  pain  upon  a  criminal  in  order  either  to  effect  an  alteration 
in  hb  character  or  to  deter  him  or  others  from  future  performance  of 
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acu  of  a  certain  character.  But  cvea  vith  rward  to  the  eipedicncy 
of  such  punishments  we  may  have  doubts.  For  the  very  argument 
from  the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  each  man's  character  by  which 
the  dcterminist  proves  the  compatibility  of  his  theory  with  the 
phenomenon  of  sudden  conversion  and  the  tike  is  sufficient  also  to 
prove  that  the  state  can  never  be  sure  that  the  punishments  which  it 
inflicts  upon  the  individual  will  have  the  effect  upon  his  character  and 
conduct  which  it  desires.  It  may  be  replied  that  experience  makes  it 
veasonablycertain  that  the  infliction  of  certain  penalties  will  produce 
acts  of  a  certain  character  and  that  the  influence  of  certain  incentives 
upon  conduct  may  be  established  as  reasonably  probable  by  in- 
duction. But  when  the  dau  are  admittedly  so  uncertain  is  a  valid 
inductive  argument  of  such  a  character  possible?  And  even  if  it 
were  what  would  be  its  bearing  upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
inflicting  punishments  at  all?  The  unsophisticated  moral  conscious- 
ness will  still  consider  it  unjust  to  punish  a  man  for  deeds  of  which 
he  0)uld  not  avoid  the  performance,  and  regard  the  alleged  desire 
to  produce  in  his  future  life  consequences  favourable  to  him- 
self or  society  as  beude  the  mark  and  irrelevant  to  the  question 
at  issue. 

At  the  moment  of  action  the  individual  invariably  regards 
himself  as  free  to  choose  between  alternatives.    This  immediate 
consciousness    of    freedom    persists    upon    another 
^^  occasion   even   though  subsequent   reflection   upon 

conduct  should  lead  the  individual  to  regard  himself 
as  determined  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  aware 
of  himself  as  free.  It  is  this  immediate  consciousness  of  the 
power  of  choosing  between  alternatives  which  the  delerminbt 
finds  so  difficult  to  explain.  He  may  regard  it  as  an  illusion, 
and  attempt  to  prove  the  incompatibility  of  our  consciousness  of 
freedom  with  the  facts  of  existence  and  the  nature  of  the  world. 
But,  in  ordinary  cases  of  illusion,  once  let  the  reason  for  the 
illusion  be  discovered,  and  there  is  no  longer  the  possibility  of 
our  being  longer  deceived^  The  phenomena  which  deceived  us 
may  continue  to  persist,  but  they  no  longer  persist  as  illusory: 
the  appearance  which  deceived  us  is  seen  in  its  true  nature,  even 
though  it  should  still  retain  those  characteristic  marks  or  signs 
of  reality  which  hitherto  we  regarded  as  significant  of  a  nature 
which  wc  now  no  longer  believe  it  to  possess.  But  can  it  be 
maintained  that  the  same  truth  holds  good  of  our  consdousness 
of  freedom?  Is  it  possible  to  hold  that  determinist  arguments 
are  of  so  convincing  a  character  as  to  enable  us  to  perceive  at 
the  moment  of  action  the  untrustworthy  nature  of  our  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  free  to  choose  between  alternatives  and 
to  grasp  beneath  the  appearance  the  underlying  necessity  which 
rules  our  wills?  Our  actual  consciousness  of  freedom  is  not 
seriously  disputed.  And  though  reflection  upon  conduct  may 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  past  acts  were  determined,  that  desire 
of  pleasure  or  the  wish  to  avoid  |>ain  controlled  our  wills,  the 
unphilosophical  observer  interprets,  in  offenders  against  morality, 
such  arguments  as  a  mere  excuse.  Moreover,  remorse  and  penit- 
ence are  witnesses  in  the  wrongdoer  to  the  truth  of  the  inlerprela' 
tion.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  no  such  immediate  conscious- 
ness <rf  the  necessity  which  is  said  to  control  our  wills.  We 
sharply  distinguish  that  freedom  which  is  the  prerogative  of 
human  action  from  the  necessary  causation  discoverable  in 
nature.  Within  the  domain  of  consciousness  introspective 
analysis  is  unable  to  discover  those  chains  of  necessary  sequences 
which  it  is  the  province  of  science  to  investigate  in  the  physical 
world.  And  until  the  determinist  can  successfully  explain  to  us 
how  in  a  world  obeying  throughout  its  history  necessary  Laws 
and  limited  in  its  nature  to  the  exhibition  of  causal  sequences 
the  consciousness  of  freedom  could  ever  have  arisen,  we  may 
be  con^nt  to  trust  the  immediate  aflirntation  of  our  moral 
selves. 

For  modem  discussions  of  the  problem  consult  Lotze,'  iiicro- 
cosmus,  i.  256  Scq.,  English  trans.  Martineau;  Stud^  of  Religion, 
ii.  bit  JM*  chap.  3;  Ward,  Naturaiism  and  AgnoUictsm;  Rashdalt, 
^  -  -     .  ^^  £^^  ^1    i^   ijjj   ;5i  .  Xaylor,  Elements  of 
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WILU  or  Testament,  the  legal  docamenUiy  instnUMBl  |»y 
which  a  person  regulates  the  ri^ts  of  others  over  bis  pcopecty  or 
family  aJter  his  deatb.^  For  the  devolution  of  property  not 
di^Msed  of  by  will,  see  Inheritance,  Intestacy.  In  strictness 
"  will  "  is  a  general  term  whilst  "  testament  "  applies  only  to 
dispositions  of  personalty;  but  this  distinction  is  seldom 
observed.  The  conception  of  freedom  of  disposition  by  will, 
familiar  as  it  is  in  modem  England,  is  by  no  means  tmiversal.  Li 
fact,  complete  freedom  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
Legal  systems  which  are  based  upon  Roman  bw,  such  as  those 
of  Scotland  and  France,  allow  the  whole  property  to  be  alienated 
only  where  the  deceased  leaves  no  widow  or  near  relatives.  In 
France  this  restriction  has  met  with  oondemnation  from  eminent 
legal  and  economical  authorities.  R.  T.  Troplong,  for  instance» 
held  that  "un  peuple  n'est  pas  libre,  s'iln'a  pas  le  droit  de  tester, 
et  la  libert6  du  tesument  est  la  plus  grande  preuve  de  la  libert6 
civile."* 

History. — The  will,  if  not  purely  Roman  in  origin,  at  least  owes  to 
Roman  law  its  complete  development — ^a  devetopment  which  in 
most  European  countries  was  greatly  aided  at  a  later  period  gimmimm 
by  ecclesiastics  versed  in  Roman  law.  In  India,  acootd-  j^^ 
ing  to  the  t>etteropinion,  it  was  unknown  before  the  English 
conquest;  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  in  ancient  Athens  the  will,  if  it 
existed  at  all,  was  of  a  very  rudimentary  character.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Leges  barbarorum,  where  they  are  unaffected  by  Roman 
law.  The  will  is,  on  the  other  land,  recegniied  by  Rabbinical  and 
Mohammedan  law.  The  early  Roman  wilf,  as  Sir  H.  Maine  shows,  * 
differed  from  the  modern  will  in  most  impcnrtant  respects.  It  was  at 
fint  effectual  during  the  lifetime  of  the  person  who  made  It:  it 
was  made  in  public;  and  it  was  irrevocable.  Its  original  object,  like 
that  of  adoption,  was  to  secure  the  pcrpeti»tion  of  the  family. 
This  was  done  by  securing  the  due  vesting  of  the  heredity  in  a  persoa 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  keep  up  the  &miiy  rites.  There  is  mocfa 
probability  in  the  coniecture  that  a  will  was  only  allowed  to  be  made 
when  the  testator  haa  no  g^ntiUs  discoverable,  or  when  the  geuitles 
had  waived  their  rights.  It  is  certain  from  the  text  of  Gaius'  that  the 
earliest  forms  of  will  were  those  mJlde  in  the  tomilia  talcio  and  thoae 
made  in  procinctu,  or  on  t  he  eve  of  battle.  The  former  were  published 
before  the  comitia,  as  representative  of  the  patrician  gmtes,  and  were 
originally  a  legislative  act.  These  wills  were  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
patricians.  At  a  later  time  grew  up  a  form  of  plebeian  will  (Irsfa- 
memtum  per  aes  el  libram),  and  the  law  of  succession  under  testament 
was  furtncr  modifiod  by  the  influence  of  the  praetor,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  recognition  of  fideieommissa  or  testamentary  trusts. 
Codieilli  or  informal  wills,  also  came  into  use.  and  were  sufficient  for 
almost  every  purpose  but  the  appointment  of  an  heir.  In  the  time 
of  Justinian  a  willfounded  partly  on  the  jus  civile,  partly  on  the  edict 
of  the  praetor,  partly  on  imperial  constitutions  and  so  called  lesta^ 
mentum  triperiUum,  was  generally  in  use.  The  main  points  essential 
to  its  validity  were  that  the  testator  should  possess  testamentary 
capacity,  and  that  the  will  should  be  signed  or  acknowledged  by  the 
testator  in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  or  published  orally  in 
open  court.  The  witnesses  must  be  idetui^  or  free  from  legal  dt»- 
ability.  For  instance,  women  and  slaves  were  not  eood  witnesses. 
The  whole  property  of  the  testator  could  not  be  alienated.  The 
rightA  of  heirs  and  descendants  were  protected  by  enactments  which 
secured  to  them  a  legal  minimum,  the  querela  imofficim  teUamumii 
being  the  remedy  of  those  passed  over.  The  age  at  which  testa- 
mentary  capacity  began  was  fourteen  in  the  case  of  males,  twdve  in 
the  case  of  females.  Up  to  a.d.  439  a  will  must  have  been  in  Latin; 
after  that  date  Creek  was  allowed.  Certain  penDoa.  cspedally 
soldiers,  were  privileged  from  observing  the  ordinary  forms.  The 
liability  of  the  heir  to  the  debts  of  the  testator  varied  at  different 
periods.    At  first  it  was  practically  unlimited.    Then  the  law  was 

gradually  modified  in  his  favour,  until  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
eir  who  duly  made  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  was 
liable  only  to  the  assets  to  whim  he  had  succeeded.  This  limitatkMi 
of  liability  is  generally  termed  by  the  civilians  ben^eium  imeiUani. 
Something  lilw  the  English  probate  is  to  be  found  in  the  rules  for 
breaking  the  seals  of  a  will  in  presence  of  the  praetor.  Ck»ely  con* 
nected  with  the  will  was  the  donatio  mortis  cams*,  the  rales  of  w%tidi 
have  been  as  a  whole  adopted  in  England  (see  bekm).  An  immense 
space  in  the  Corpus  juris  is  occupied  with  testamentary  law.  The 
whole  of  part  v.  of  the  Digest  (books  xxviit.>xxxvi.)  deals  with  the 
subject,  and  so  do  a  large  number  of  constitutions  in  the  Code  and 
Novels. 

The  effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  will  was  very  marked.  For 
instance,  the  duty  of  bequeathing  to  the  Church  was  inculcated  as 

>  This  is  practtcafly  in  accordance  with  the  definition  of  Modettinus 
in  Digest  xxviii.  1,1,  toluntdtis  nosiraejusta  senteniia  de  to  quod  fuis 
post  mortem  suam  fieri  velit. 

*  Traiti  des  donations  entre-vifs  et  des  testaments  (1855),  preface. 

'Ancient  Law,  chap.  vi. 

*ii.   loi. 
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earlv  m  Consuntine.  and  heretics  and  monln  were  piaced  under  a 
disaDcUty  to  make  a  will  or  take  sift*  left  by  will.  A  will  was  often  de- 
posited in  a  church.  The  canon  law  follows  the  Roman  law 
with  a  still  greater  leaning  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church. 
NoChurch  property  could  be  bequeathed.  Manifest  usurers 
added  to  the  list  01  those  under  disability.  For  the  validity 
of  a  will  it  was  generally  necessary  that  it  should  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  priest  and  two  witnesses,  unless  where  it  was  made  in 
piM  tdusas.  The  witnesses,  as  in  Roman  law,  must  be  idamei.  Gifts 
to  the  Church  were  not  subject  to  the  deductions  in  favour  of  the  heir 
and  the  chiklren  neressarjr  in  ordinary  cases. '  fa  England  t  he  Church 
succeeded  in  holding  in  its  own  haiada  for  centuries  jurisdiction  in 
testamentary  nsatters. 

The  Roman  bw  of  wills  has  had  considerable  effect  upon  English 
law.  In  the  words  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  "  The  Enriish  law  of  testa- 
mentaiy  succession  to  personalty  has  become  a  modified 
form  01  the  dispensation  under  which  the  inheritances  of 
Roman  citiaens  were  administerrd."  *  At  the  same  time 
there  arc  some  broad  and  striking  differences  whkh  should  be  borne 
jn  nind.  The  following  among  others  may  be  noticed,  (t )  A  Roman 
testator  could  not.  uiue»  a  soldier,  die  partly  testate  aad  partly 
intestate.  The  will  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  the 
in  England,  (a)  There  b  no  one  in  Enelisb  law  to  whom  the 
trtitas  juris  of  the  tesutor  descends  as  it  did  to  the  Roman  hem, 
whose  appointment  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  formal  will,  and 
who  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  English  heir,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, devisee  and  legatee.  {%)  The  dnabilitics  of  testators  differed 
in  the  two  svstems.  The  cfisabiHty  of  a  slave  or  a  heretic  is  peculiar 
to  Roman  law,  of  a  youth  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  to 
English  law.  (4)  The  whole  property  may  be  disposed  of  in  England ; 
but  It  was  not  so  at  Rome,  where,  except  by  the  wills  of  soldiers, 
children  couU  not  be  disinherited  unless  for  specified  acts  of  mis- 
coodoct.  Daring  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  Roman  hw  the 
heir  roost  also  have  had  nisFalcidian  foorth  m  order  to  induce  him  to 
accept  the  inheritance.  (5)  In  English  law  all  wills  must  conform  to 
OMtain  statutory  requirements;  the  Romans  recognised  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  an  informal  will  called  codieiUi.  The  Englidi  codicil 
has  little  in  common  with  this  but  the  name.  It  is  not  an  informal 
will,  but  an  addition  to  a  will,  read  as  a  part  of  it,  and  needing  the 
same  formalities  of  execution.  (6)  The  Roman  IrpUmm  applied  to 
both  movables  and  immovables;  in  England  a  legacy  or  bequest  is  a 
gift  of  personalty  only,  a  gift  of  real  estate  being  called  a  devise.* 
(7)  The  Roman  will  spoke  from  the  time  of  making;  the  English 
speaks  ffom  the  rime  of  death.  This  difference  becomes  very  im- 
portant in  case  of  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  testator  between 
the  making  of  the  will  and  has  death.  As  a  rule  the  Roman  will 
could  not,  the  English  can.  pass  after*acquired  property. 

Liberty  of  alienation  by  mil  is  found  at  an  early  period  in  England. 
To  judge  from  the  words  of  a  law  of  Canute,  intestacy  appears  to 
have  been  the  exception  at  that  time.^  How  far  the  Kberty  extended 
b  uncertain;  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  authorities  that  complete 
diMXWtion  of  land  and  goods  was  allowed,  of  others  that  limited 
rignts  of  wife  and  children  were  recogniaed.  However  thu  may  be, 
•Iter  the  Conquest  a  distinction,  the  result  of  feudalism,  to  use  a 
c3onvenieat  if  inaccurate  term,  arose  between  real  and  personal 
property.  It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  the  history  of  the  two  kinds 
of  will  separately. 

It  became  the  bw  after  the  Conquest,  according  to  Sir  E.  Coke,* 
that  no  estate  greater  than  for  a  term  of  years  could  be  disposed  of 
by  will,  unless  in  Kent,  where  the  Custom  of  gavelkind 
prevailed,  and  in  some  manors  and  boiooghs  (especblly 
the  City  of  London),  where  the  pre-Conquest  law  was 
preserved  by  special  indulgence.  The  reason  why  dovne of  bnd  was 
not  acknowledged  by  bw  was,  no  doubt,  partly  todiscourage death- 
bed gifts  in  mortmain,  a  view  supported  by  Glanvill,  partly  because 
the  testator  oouU  not  give  the  devisee  that  sebtn  which  was  the 
principal  ebment  in  a  feudal  conveyance.  By  means  of  the  doctrine 
of  uses,  however,  the  devise  of  bnd  was  tecuied  by  a  circuitous 
method,  generally  by  conveyance  to  feoftees  to  uses  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  feoffor  to  such  uses  as  he  shouU  appoint  by  his  will  (see  Tkust).* 
Up  to  compaiatively  recent  tiroes  a  wul  of  bnds  still  bore  traces  of 
its  origin  in  the  conveyance  to  uses  inlrr  vwos.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Statute  of  Uses  lands  again  became  non^iex'isable,  with  a  saving  in 
the  statute  for  the  validity  of  wilb  made  before  the  1st  of  May  1536. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  toon  began  to  be  felt,  and 
was  probably  aggravated  by  the  brge  amount  of  land  thrown  into 
the  market  after  the  dissolutfen  of  the  monasteries.  As  a  remedy  an 
act  was  passed  in  1540,  and  a  further  expbnatory  act  in  iS4a-'i543- 

*  Most  of  the  bw  is  contained  in  DecrHals,  iii.  26,  "  De  Testa- 
mentis.'* 

'Amcuml  Imw.  chap.  vi. 

'  The  distinction  between  bequest  and  devise  did  not  always  cxi«t. 
For  instance,  the  Assixe  of  Northampton,  c.  4.  speaks  of  a  devl^ 
(4insa)  of  chattels  (sec  Bequest). 

*  Secmler  Lams,  c.  68.  *  l  Inst,  7. 

*  Many  instances  of  such  conveyances  occur  in  Sir  Harris  Nicobs' 
restaflsflila  sslnsla  and  in  J^ifty  BarUeU  Emgtuk  Wilis  (1387-1439). 
edited  by  Dr  F.  J.  Fumivall  in  itui2. 


The  effect  of  these  acta  was  to  make  lands  heM  in  fee  simple  devisable 

by  will  in  writing,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  where  the  tenure  was  by 
knight  service,  and  the  whole  where  it  was  in  socage.    Corporations 
were  incapacitated  to  receive,  and  married  women,  infants,  idiots  and 
lunatics  to  devise.    An  act  of  1660,  by  abolishing  tenuis  by  knight 
service,  made  all  bnds  devisable.    In  the  same  rei^n  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  (1677)  dealt  »ith  the  formalities  of  execution.    Up  to  this 
time  simple  notes,  even  in  the  handwriting  of  another  person,  con- 
stituted a  sufficient  will,  if  published  by  the  testator  as  such.    The 
Sututc  of  Frauds  required.  iaJcr  alia,  that  all  devises  shouM  be  in 
wriring.  signed  by  the  testator  or  by  some  penon  for  him  in  his 
presence  and  by  his  direction,  aad  should  also  be  subscribed  by 
three  or  four  ctcdibfe  witnesses.    The  strict  interpretation  by  the 
couru  of  the  credibility  of  witnesses  led  to  the  passing  of  an  act  in 
(7S>-<7S>*  making  interested  witnesses  suflkient  for  the  dueexecu* 
tion  of  the  will,  but  decbring  gifts  to  them  void.    The  will  of  a  man 
was  revoked  by  marriage  and  the  birth  of  a  child,  of  a  woman  by 
marriage  only.    A  will  was  also  revoked  by  an  alteration  in  circum- 
stances, and  even  by  a  void  conveyance  fii<rrsm»  of  bnd  devised  by 
the  will  made  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  will,  which  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  an  attempt  by  the  graator  to  give  legal  effect  to  a  chanec 
of  intentwn.    As  in  iloman  bw,  a  will  spoke  from  the  time  of  the 
making,  so  that  it  could  not  avail  to  pass  after^cquired  property 
without  republication,  which  was  equivalent  to  malong  a  new  wilf. 
ComrhoMs  were  not  devisable  before  1815,  but  were  usually  sur- 
renoered  to  the  use  of  the  will  of  the  copyhold  tenant ;  an  act  01  1815 
made  them  devisable  simply.    Devises  01  bnds  have  gradually  been 
made  Ibble  to  the  claims  of  creditors  by  a  series  of  sututes  beginning 
with  the  year  1691. 

The  history  of  wilb  of  personalty  was  considerably  different, 
but  to  some  extent  followed  parallel  lines.    In  both  cases  parrial 
preceded  complete  power  of  disposition.     The  general      ^  ._ 
opinion  of  the  best  authorities  is  that  by  the  common  bw     l^^^ 
01  Engbnd  a  man  could  only  dispose  of  hb  whole  personal    f^*'*^' 

Eroperty  if  he  left  no  wife  or  children ;  if  he  left  either  wife  or  chiUren 
e  could  only  dispose  of  one>half,  and  one-third  if  he  left  both  wife 
and  children.  The  shares  of  wife  and  children  were  called  their  pars 
raiionahilis.  Thb  ^orx  rctumabilis  b  expressly  recogniaed  in  Magna 
Carta  and  was  sued  for  by  the  writ  dr  ratmuabiti  parts.  At  what 
period  the  right  of  dbposition  of  the  whole  perionalty  superseded  the 
old  bw  is  uncertain.  That  it  did  so  b  certain,  and  the  places  srhere 
the  old  rule  still  existed — the  province  of  York,  Wales  and  the  City 
of  London-^wcre  regarded  as  exceptions.  The  right  of  bequest  in 
these  places  was  not  assimibted  to  the  general  bw  until  compara- 
tively recent  times  by  acts  passed  between  1693  and  1726.  A  will  of 
personalty  could  be  made  by  a  male  at  fourteen,  by  a  female  at 
twelve.  The  formalities  in  the  case  of  wills  of  personalty  were  not  as 
numerous  as  in  the  case  of  wilb  of  bnd.  Up  to  1838  a  nuncupative 
or  oral  will  was  sufficient,  subject,  where  the  gift  was  <^j[30  or  more, 
to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  Ine  witnesses 
to  a  written  will  need  not  be  "  credibb,"  and  it  was  specblly  enacted 
by  an  act  of  1 705  that  any  one  who  could  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
bw  was  a  good  witness  to  a  will  of  personalty.  A  will  entirely  in  the 
testator's  handwriting,  called  a  holograph  will,  was  valid  without 
signature.  At  one  time  the  executor  was  entitled  to  the  residue  in 
default  of  a  residuary  legatee.  But  the  Executors  Act  1830  made 
him  in  such  an  event  trustee  for  the  next  of  kin. 

Jurisdiction  over  wills  of  personalty  was  till  1858  In  the  ccdesi* 
astical  courts,  probate  being  granted  by  the  diocesan  court  ^  if  the 
goods  of  the  deceased  by  in  the  same  diocese,  in  the  provincbl  court 
of  Canterbury  (the  prerogative  court)  or  York  (the  chancery  court) 
if  thedeceaswl  had  Ixma  notabitia.  that  is,  goods  to  the  value  of  £3  in 
two  dioceses.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  of  a  very  ancient 
origin.  It  was  fully  estabHshed  under  Henry  II..  as  it  b  mentioned 
by  Cbnvill.  In  the  city  of  London  wills  were  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Hustings  from  1258  to  1688  after  having  been  proved  before  the 
ordinary.  Contested  cases  before  18^  were  trtea  in  the  provincial 
court  with  an  appeal  originally  to  the  uourt  of  Delegates,  bier  to  the 
i udicbl  commit  teeof  the  privy  council.  There  were  also  a  few  spec*al 
local  jurisdictions,  courts  bairon,  the  university  courts,  and  others, 
probably  for  the  most  part  survivals  of  the  pre-Conquest  period,  when 
wilts  seem  to  have  been  published  in  the  county  court.  The  ecclesi- 
astical courts  had  no  junsdiction  over  wilb  of  bnd.  and  the  common 
bw  courts  wore  careful  to  keep  the  ecclesiastical  courts  within  their 
limits  by  means  of  prohibition.  No  probate  of  a  will  of  bnd  was 
necessary,  and  title  to  real  estate  by  will  might  be  made  by  pro- 
duction of  the  will  as  a  document  of  titb.  The  lubility  of  the 
executor  and  beatce  for  the  debts  of  the  tesutor  has  been  gradually 
estaMished  by  Icgblation.  In  general  it  b  limited  to  the  amount  of 
the  succession.  Personal  Ibbtlity  of  the  executor  beyond  thb  can 
by  the  Sutute  of  Frauds  oiUy  be  established  by  contract  in  writing. 

Mfodnn  English  I^rv.— Such  were  the  priociptl  stages  in  the 
hbtory  of  the  bw  a«  it  affected  wills  made  before  1838  or  proved 
before  1858.  The  prindpal  acts  now  in  force  are  the  Wills  Act 
i6j7.  the  amending  act  of  1852,  the  Court  of  Probate  Act  i8s7> 

*The  testamentary  jurisdktion  of  the  archdeacon's  court  is 
alluded  to  by  Chaucer  in  the  "  Friar's  Tab,"  but  it  was  afterwards 
compbtely  superseded  by  the  bishop's  court. 
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tbc  Jndicalure  Acis  1873  and  iSts  "'^  *^  Lxni  Taialti  Act 
1897.  AU  bill  I  he  Ids  of  iS}  7  and  iSjidcal  mainly  »i(h  what 
happens  10  Ihe  will  iSlcr  dealh.  whelhec  unckr  Ihc  volunlary  or 
[onlnlious  juiiidiclion  ol  the  Probate  Division  (ur  Pbo9*te). 


enabliiiK  a  widow  to  bMuc^ih  ihr  cretpt  oi  bcr  Uiidk  Eklnv  ihr 
WiLli  Act  uniformily  ia  Itif  law  had  been  urgtnily  ircommondnl  by 
tht  Real  Property  Commluiancn  In  igjj,  |[  appnn  [iDm  ihnr 
Rpon'  that  >l  tht  lime  of  its  appcarann  Itierc  were  ten  diniirnt 
The  Id  of  lSJ7  aacdcd  bolta  the  makinf  and  Ihi  innrptetalisn 

woe  Iheie.  AIL  pn>perty>  peal  and  pccional,  and  ot  whalc^r  trnuv, 
may  be  diipoacd  01  by  will.  IE  ciutomary  frcebcUs  or  eopvholdi 
beoe«9ed.tbewi]liniutbcontciedoRtbecoart rolls-  Nowilfmadr 
by  any  prnaaundn' the  age  g(EwentY-ofie  Is  valid-  Every  will  is  to 
be  in  wntin|,  Mncd  at  ibe  (doc  or  end  ihereof  by  the  tcuat«  or  by 
iaifle|icnonia  Eii  presence  and  byhisdireeiian-aDdsudinriiatiire 
btobemadcotaeknowlcdgedby  ibeleatautf  in  thepmenceoliwa 


■  win,  but  such  a  documcni,  if  cwiuled  wbicqiienlly  to  (he  will,  is 

KuTetc^  interineta  lion  or  eoflstnictnn  depend  chiefly  on  decisions 
of  (be  courta,  to  a  tmaller  extent  on  atalutory  enactment.  The 
law  waa  gradually  brought  into  ita  pceaeni  conditian  thrau^  pee- 
eedenis  cHending  back  for  centuries,  especially  dcdiront  ot  ibe 
court  of  clianccry-  the  court  pv  twdUme  ot  construciloD,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  court  of  probate.  The  court  of  probate  did 
■Dt  ded  untcH  incidentally  with  the  meming  of  the  wDl;  its  jurii- 
diction  waa  confined  to  seeing  that  it  was  duly  eaecuted.  The 
pmenl  suteof  the  law  o(  interpretation  is  highly  tccbnicaL   Sane 

who  used  them  probably  Si  not  dream  if-  Tiany  of  the  iudiciaf 

doctrines  which  had  gradually  become  cstatilifhed  were  aliercd  by 

themselves  become  the  subiect  ol  judicial  deciwn.  Amone  other 
of  a  contrvv  ioleniion-  A  residuary  devise  is  to  include  estates 
U^dTku'lKlude,  copyholds  an^fuschakhT'AVnH'l  Jh^^i 


lDpaBihefeEsim[Je-    Tliewords" 


<  Ihedeatholtbepersonwhoitisnie  was  named,  mh  as  before 
I,  an  inddiiute  failure  of  issue,  an  estate  rail  beina  thus  eieaied- 
x«  under  an  unlimited  devise  are  to  taVe  Ibe  fee  vinple- 
'  -  -  %  tail  are  iuH  to  law  it  the  deviece.  tliough  fie^re- 
Laur.  left  luiie  inbciilable  under  the  coiail.    Gift! 


""wG^"™ 


by  a  later  a^l.  or  by  marriage  of  (he  totalor  (eaeepl  aa  below). 
incapacity  of  the  Icsiator  from  insanity-  infancy  or  J^^  disability 
(such  ai  being  a  convict),  undue  influence  and  fraud,  any  one  of 

ni^uii^'in  a  juj^ment  of  Lord  Penaaoce'sL "  Prssuie  ol  wbatmr 
rbaracLer.whcthcraciin^  on  the  feartor  the  hopes,  ilsocaoiedastD 
Dverpuwer  the  votitinn  without  convincing  the  ludsment.  is-a  species 

stances  appearing  on  the  face  of  ihie  will  which  make  it  ofxn  10  ob- 

f 'v^r''b^'^l  ia'D'^'dufy 
ot  signed  by  ibc  teslaior  or 

as  bad  IB  law,  as  In  (etienl 

to  poUic  policy,  or  id  some  (Hrticular  enactment,  only  the  iHenl 

condition  iubs«|ueni  in  a  devise  was  heW  void  as  acain*  puUic 
pfdicy.  bnng  a  gilt  over  of  the  estate  devised  in  case  tlie  first  deviaee. 
iheeldni  SOB  of  aneail,  did  not  before  hit  death  obtain  the  lapsd 

notice.  The  Kinf- — It  was  resalved  in  pariiament  in  RichaTtfll.'s 
tviBii  (1391)  thai  the  king,  his  heirs  and  sunTHiri,  might  lawfuHy 

has  been  givea  to  royal  wilk,  in  olltcrs  not.  The  eaeoilan  c4 
Henry  IV.  weie  canKrmcd  in  t  heirofbce  by  letters  patent  of  HewryV.. 
those  ol  Henry  V.  byiiarliameni-  The  largcu  testamenlaty  bdwbs 
cverconfcrred  on  an  English  kuig  wem  given  to  Henry  Vlli.  by  aa 

ID  the  crown  W  will,  in  default  of  children  by^ne  Seynmw  «  aa* 
future  wile.  By  n  &  40  Gts.  til- c- M  the  ktnc  and  faU  >iccei«ir 
maydevisearbcqueaihibcicprivaicproperty-*  Notoun. however. 
has  jurisdiction  to  gram  ptabaie  of  (he  wiu  ol  a  kinft.  CmrAms- 
jAip.— 'Asa  i^neral  rule  wUJs deal  with  property,  but  even  ai  common 
laws  willumplyappaintinEaguardianvas^c-sd-  The camnun  U« 

of  the  custody  of  his  unmarried  infant  children  by  wUI.  T^ 
,-. 1:..-..!.^!-! ...  ■•"--■jBdcd  such  powers  in  certain 
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husband's  licence  and  ctnuent,  and  (his  disability  was  specially  pre- 
served by  the  Wills  Acts  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  1837-  A  common 
mode  of  avoiding  this  difficulty  was  for  the  husband  loconiiact  before 
marriage  (o  permit  the  wife  to  make  an  appoin((neo(  disposing  ol 
personalty  to  a  certain  value-  Courts  of  equity  from  an  earfy  imie 
allowed  her.  under  certain  restrkaions,  to  make  a  will  of  property 
heki  lor  her  separate  use-  In  some  cases  her  husband  ccnjhf  dispose 
DfhermoDenvbywUl.uiolbcrsnot.   Thelavt  asi(cid«EdprrviiHuly 

;..ii..  J — 1 —  .1.  <i — :.j  'Vomen's  Proiierty 

will  of  *nynH  t* 


tie.  the  Mai 

personat  property  as  ber  separate  property  ai  a  Jri 


Mairicd  Women's  Property  Act  leiii  nicndcd  the  act  of  1882  by 
making  it  uanecessary  for  the  will  of  a  married  woman  (0  be  re- 
execnled  or  republished  after  the  deaih  of  her  huibaod.  jllini.— 
Before  1870  an  alien  enemy  residcnr  in  England  could  only  dispose 

iS7aenahkthimtodosoaafu1l^  as  a  natural-bom  British  subirci. 
Bui  if  he  be  an  alien  domiciled  abroad  he  cannot  avail  himsellef  f«d 
Kintsdown'a  Act-fwe  below).  ieUrir  aaif  Smln— Wills  ol  soUiers 
in  actual  military  aervia,  and  of  sailors,  art  subiect  to  special  !»»• 
lalion,  and  an  eicrpted  from  the  operation  oC  the  Wills  Act-  The 
privilege  only  apfilie*  10  wills  ol  personal  estate-  buch  wills  nay 
usually  be  made  when  Iheiestalorhas  attained  the  ageol  lourteen. 
and  are  not  revoked  by  marriage  oiUy  but  by  marriaRc  and  the  birth 
of  ■  child.    Wills  ol  soldiers  on  an  expedition  nuyEe  nude  by  un- 

Wills  of  petty  nScers  and  seamen  In  the  navy,  and  of  mariiies,  as  fat 
as  nlarcs  lo  iheit  pay  or  prize-money,  mun  be  altesied  by  an  eflicer, 

tea.  beaiicacd  by  the  master  or  mate.  If  ojadc  «n  land  ^  a  ^pcr- 

nl  the  peace,  or  contuhr  or  nisloim  offcn.    See  the  MerthanI 

Shlppine  Act  1894,  >.  177.  The  wills  of  priuncrs  of  war  are  subiect 
10  special  regulations,  and  the  Admiralty  may  at  its  discretion  waive 
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tlie  doc  esecution  of  wills  in  other  instanoes.  Tbe  effectt  of  oeaneiit 
marines  and  soldiers,  killed  or  dying  in  the  service,  are  exempt 
from  duty.  Pay,  wages,  prize  money  and  pensions  due  to  persons 
employed  in  the  navy  may  be  paid  out  without  jMrobate  where  the 
whole  assets  do  not  exceed  £32.  The  Board  of  Trade  may  at  its  dis- 
cretion dispense  with  probate  of  the  will  of  a  merchant  seaman  whose 
effects  do  not  exceed  j[so  in  value.  By  an  act  passed  in  1868  the 
existing  exemptions  are  extended  to  the  sum  of  £too  in  the  case  of 
civil  service  pay  or  annuities,  of  civil  or  military  allowances  charge- 
able to  the  army  votes,  and  of  army  prize  money.  WiU  wtad*  umitr 
rcf. — A  will  made  under  a  power  of  appointment  is  not  revoked 
marria^  when  the  real  or  personal  estate  thereby  appointed 
would  not  m  default  of  appointment  pass  to  the  testator's  executor 
or  administrator  or  to  the  next  of  kin.  Before  the  Wills  Act  a  will 
exercising  a  power  of  appointment  had  to  conform  to  any  special 
requisitions  in  the  power,  but  since  the  act  the  power  is  duly  exercised 
if  executed  and  attested  like  an  ordinary  will.  Rcgiitration, — In  the 
register  counties  memorials  of  wills  affecting  lands  in  those  counties 
must  be  registered.  Member  of  friendly  socieH,  &c.-^Mcmbers  of 
friendly,  industrial  and  provident  societies,  depositors  in  savings 
banks,  and  servants  in  certain  public  offices,  may  under  the  pn>- 
visions  of  numerous  acta  make  a  nomination  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding £100.  Such  nomination  b  practically  equivalent  to  a  will, 
and  may  be  made  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

At  common  law  there  could  be  no  larceny  of  a  will  of  lands.  But 
aoiw  try  the  Larceny  Act  of  1861  stealing,  injuring  or  concealing  a 
will,  miether  of  real  or  personal  estate,  is  jMinisoable  with  penal 
servitude  for  life.  Forgery  of  a  will  (at  one  time  a  capital  crime) 
renders  the  offender  liable  to  the  same  penahy.  Fraudulent  con- 
cealment of  a  win  material  to  the  title  by  a  vendor  or  mortgagor  of 
land  or  chattels  is,  by  the  Law  of  Property  Amendment  Act  185^,  a 
misdemeanour  punluiablc  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  a  contract  to  malce  a  will  containing  pro- 
visions in  favour  of  a  certain  person  or  certain  persons  is  valid  if  it 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Uw  regulating  contract.  A  good 
example  is  Synie  v.  Syngfi  (1894)  i  K.B.  466. 

For  death  duties  see  Estate  Duty,  Legacy,  Succession  Duty. 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  English  law  are,  for  the  formalities. 
Sir  E.  V.  Williams,  Execulors;  Holdsworth  and  VIckers,  Z.aw  of 
Sutcession;  J.  Williams,  IVilU  and  Siucessum;  for  the  construction, 
the  wvMrks  of  Sir  lames  Wigram  and  of  Messrs  Jarman,  F.  V. 
Hawkins  and  Theobald.  Precedents^ will  be  found  in  Hayes  and 
Jarman's  Concise  forms  of  Wills,  and  in  ordinary  collections  of  pre- 
cedents in  conveyaacixu:  For  comparative  law  see  £.  Lambert, 
Le  Ritime  SMCcessoral  (Fkris,  1903). 

The  act  of  1837  applies  to  Ireland.  The  main  difference  between 
the  law  of  the  two  countries  is  that  in  Ireland  a  beouest  for  masses 
.  .  .  lot  the  repose  of  the  testator's  soul  is  valio,  provided  that 
**^^  the  masses  be  public,  in  England  such  a  bequest  is  void  as 
tending  to  superstitious  uses. 

Up  to  1868  wills  of  immovables  were  not  allowed  in  Scotland.  The 
ntnaX  means  of  obtaining  disposition  of  heritage  after  death  was  a 
-  ,  .  trust  disposition  and  settlement  by  deed  de prcesenti,  under 
TTinfMaa  ^hJch  the  truster  disponed  the  pro^pcrty  to  trustees 
according  to  the  trusts  of  the  settlement,  reserving  a  life  interest. 
Thus  something  very  simflar  to  a  testamentary  dispoarion  was 
aecured  by  mesne  resembling  those  empbyed  in  England  before  the 
Wills  Act  of  Henry  Vlll.  The  main  disadvantage  of  the  trust  dis- 
pontion  was  that  it  was  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  the  heir^  who 
could  reduce  ex  capite  kcti  all  voluntary  deeds  made  to  his  prejudice 
within  sixty  days  of  the  death  of  his  ancestor.  In  1868  the  Titles  to 
Land  Consolidation  Act  made  it  competent  to  any  owner  of  lands  to 
settle  the  succession  to  the  same  in  the  event  of  death  by  testa- 
mentary or  mortis  causa  deeds  or  writings.  In  187Z  reduction  ex 
eapiU  iedi  was  abolished.  A  will  of  immovables  must  be  executed 
with  the  formalities  <d  a  deed  and  registered  to  give  title.  The  dis- 
ability of  a  woman  as  a  wHnesa  was  removed  by  the  Titles  to  Land 
Consolidation  Act.    As  to  wills  of  movables,  there  are  several  im- 

ejrtant  points  in  which  they  differ  from  corresponding  wills  in 
ngtand,  the  influence  of  Roman  law  being  more  marked^.  Males 
may  make  a  wiU  at  fourteen,  females  at  twelve.  A  nuncupative 
legacy  ia  good  to  the  amount  of  £100  Soota  (ifi,  68.  8d.).  and  a  holo- 
grafA  testament  is  good  without  witnesses,  but  it  must  be  signed  by 
the  testator,  differing  in  this  from  the  old  English  holograph.  By  the 
Omveyandng  Act  1874  such  a  will  is  presumed  to  have  been  executed 
on  the  date  whic^  it  bean.  Not  all  movables  can  be  left,  as  in 
England.  The  movable  propeity  of  the  deceased  is  subject  to  jus 
rdtctae  and  legitim.  See  McLaren,  Wills  and  Sucussum,  for  the  law, 
and  Judicial  Styles  for  styles. 

Umi€d  Stales.'^BY  the  constitutioBS  of  many  tUtn  U«s 
giving  effect  to  inlonnal  or  invalid  wills  are  forbidden.  The 
age  of  tcstasoefttary  capacity  vaiies  very  much.  £%hteeii  is  a 
common  one.  Full  liberty  of  diqxwtion  is  not  lunversil  H<aBe- 
stcads  generally,  and  dower  estates  frequently,  are  not  devisable. 
In  some  stales  only  a  disposable  portion  of  the  property  can 
be  left,  so  that  chOdren  cannot  be  disinherited  withoiit  good 
G«dse»  and  in  mmm  children  omitted  in  a  will  may  stfll  take 


their  share.  It  is  frequently  provided  that  a  certaih  amount 
must  be  left  to  the  widow.  Louisiana  follows  French  Uw,  by 
which  the  testator  can  under  no  circumstances  alienate  by  will 
more  than  half  his  property  if  he  leave  issue  or  ascendants.  In 
some  states  a  married  woman  may  not  leave  more  than  half  her 
property  away  from  her  husband.  Some  require  the  husband's 
consent  and  subscription  to  make  the  will  of  a  married  woman 
valid.  Nuncupative  and  holograph  wills  are  in  use.  The 
former  are  confined  to  personalty  and  must  generally  be  reduced 
to  writing  within  a  short  time  after  the  words  ace  spoken.  In 
Louisiana  the  mystic  or  sealed  will  still  exists^  The  number  of 
witnesses  necessary  for  the  validity  of  a  will  of  any  kind  is 
usually  two,  sometimes  three.  Wills  of  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
privneged,  as  in  England.  There  are  several  decisions  of  state 
courts  that  belief  in  spiritualism  docs  not  of  itself  constitute 
testamentary  incapacity. 
See  Jarman,  American  edition  by  Randolph  and  Takxytc 

France—The  law  is  mainly  contained  in  ss.  967-X074  of  the 
Code  Civil.  Wills  in  France  may  be  of  three  kinds:  (1)  holo- 
graph, which  must  be  wholly  written,  dated  and  signed  by  the 
testator;  (2)  made  as  a  public  instrument,  i.e.  received. by  two 
notaries  before  two  witnesses  or  by  one  notary  before  four 
witnesses;  this  form  of  will  must  be  dicUted  by  the  testator 
and  written  by  the  notary,  must  be  read  over  to  the  testator 
in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses  and  must  be  signed  by  testator 
and  witnesses;  (3)  mystic,  which  are  signed  by  the  testator, 
then  dosed  and  sealed  and  delivered  by  him  to  a  notary  before 
six  witnesses;  the  notary  then  draws  up  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  instrument  which  is  signed  by  the  testator, 
notary  and  witnesses.  Legatees  and  their  blood  rdaiions  to 
the  fourth  degree  may  not  be  witnesses.  Nuncupative  wills 
are  not  recognised.  Soldiers*  and  saalors'  wills  are  subject  to 
special  rules  as  in  most  other  countries.  Full  liberty  of  dis* 
position  only  exists  where  the  testator  has  no  ascendants  or 
descendants,  in  other  cases 'his  guantili  disponihie  is  subject 
to  riserve;  if  the  testator  has  one  child  he  may  only  di^xiae 
of  half  his  estate,  if  two  only  one-third,  if  three  or  mote  only 
one-fourth;  if  he  has  no  descendants  but  ascendants  in  both 
lines  he  may  dispose  of  half,  if  ascendants  in  one  line  only  he 
may  dispose  of  three-fourths.  The  full  age  of  testamentary 
c«4>adty  is  twenty-one  years,  but  minors  over  the  age  of  sixteen 
may  dispose  by  will  of  half  of  the  estate  of  which  they  could 
dispose  had  they  been  of  full  age.  There  is  no  restriction  against 
married  women  making  wills.  A  contract  to  dispose  of  the 
succession  is  invalid,  s.  791. 

The  codes  of  the  Latin  races  in  Europe  arc  in  general  accord- 
ance with  the  French  law. 

Germany. — Most  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  the  BUrgerlichu 
Gesetzbuch,  ss.  2064-2273.  A  holograph  will,  either  single  or 
joint,  is  allowed.  Other  wills  must  be  declared  before  a  judge 
or  notary  or  (outside  Germany)  a  consul.  Two  witnesses  are 
required,  unless  the  witness  be  a  notary  or  the  registrar  of  the 
court,  who  is  sufficient  alone.  The  formalities  may  be  relaxed 
in  certain  cases,  such  as  imminent  death,  a  state  of  siege,  a 
prevailing  epidemic,  &c.  Descendants,  ascendants  and  the 
husband  and  wife,  are  entitled  to  compulsory  portions  ipflicht' 
UUsberechtigO*  But  those  prima  fade  entitled  may  be  deprived 
of  their  share  for  certain  specified  kinds  of  misconduct.  A  con- 
tract to  make  any  specified  testamentary  disposition  is  in- 
operative. But  a  contract  of  inheritance  ^Erbvertrag)  made 
inter  was  by  direct  disposition  is  valid  in  certain  cases  and 
will  operate  on  the  death  of  the  contractor.  The  modes  of 
revocation  are  much  the  same  as  in  England  (except  maniagc). 
But  there  is  one  peculiar  to  Germany,  the  inconsistency  of  a  will 
with  an  Erboertrag;  in  such  an  event  the  will  is  whoDy  or  pr» 
tanto  revoked. 

International  law.— There  are  three  main  directions  which  the 
opinion  of  jurists  and  the  praaice  of  courts  have  taken.  .  (i)  The 
whole  property  of  the  testator  may  be  subjected  to  the  law  of  his 
domidf.  To  this  effect  is  the  opinion  c^  Savigny  and  the  Germas 
practice.  Certain  modifications  have  been  mkae  by  modem  law, 
especially  by  the  EinfuknenrsftaeU  of  1 896.  {l)  The  property  may 
be  subjected  to  the  law  of  toe  place  where  it  happens  to  be  at  tto 
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time  of  the  teatator'a  death.  £3)  The  movable  prooefty  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  law  of  the  domicilTthc  immovable  (including  leaseholds) 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  ntuate,  the  Ux uci  ret  sitae.  England 
and  the  United  States  follow  this  rule.  Testamentaiv  capacity  is 
generally  governed  by  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicii  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  form  of  the  instrument  in  most  countries  either  by 
the  law  of  his  domicii  or  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  will  was  made, 
at  his  option.  The  old  rule  of  English  taw  was  to  allow  the  former 
alternative  only.  The  law  was  altered  for  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1861  by  the  wills  Act  1861  (known  as  Lord  Kingadowns  Act), 
by  which  a  will  made  out  of  the  United  Kin^om  by  a  British  subject 
is,  as  far  as  regards  personal  estate,  good  if  made  according  to  the 
forms  required  oy  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  testator's  domicii  at  the  time  of  making  it,  or  by  the  law 
of  the  place  of  his  domicii  of  origin.  Subsequent  change  of  domictl 
does  not  avoid  such  a  wilL  Another  act  paseed  on  the  same  day,  the 
Domicile  Act  1861,  enacted  that  by  convention  with  any  foreign 

government  foreign  domicii  with  re^rd  to  wills  could  not  be  acquired 
y  a  testator  without  a  year's  residence  and  a  written  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  domidlod.  By  the  same  act  fordgn  consuls 
may  by  convention  have  oertaun  aathority  over  the  wilb  and  property 
of  subjects  of  foreign  states  dying  in  England.  In  the  United  States 
some  states  have  adopted  the  narrow  policy  of  enacting  by  statute 
the  ok]  common  law  rule,  and  providing  that  no  will  u  vaud  unless 
made  in  the  form  required  by  the  law  of  the  state  of  the  testator's 
domicii.  The  capacity  of  the  testator,  revocation  and  construction 
of  a  will,  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicii  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  his  death — except  in  cases  affected  by  Lord  Kingsdown's 
Act,  as  he  must  be  supposed  to  have  used  language  in  consonance 
with  that  law,  unless  indeed  he  express  himself  in  ttthnical  language 
of  another  county.  A  good  Instance  is  Crocs'  Case  (1904),  Prof  2<^, 
where  it  was  held  that  the  will  of  a  Dutch  woman  (at  the  time  of  her 
death  domiciled  in  England)  duly  made  in  Holland  was  not  revoked 
by  her  marriage,  that  oeing  no  ground  of  revocation  by  the  law  of 
Holland.^  The  persons  who  are  to  take  under  a  will  are  dedded  by 
di£Ferent  rules  according  as  the  property  is  movable  or  immovable, 
the  former  being  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicii,  the  latter  by  the 
tex  loci  ret  sitae.  It  was  held,  however,  in  1881  by  the  court  of  app^l 
in  England  that,  under  the  will  of  an  Englishman  domidlod  in 
Holland,  leaving  personal  property  to  children,  children  {estimated 
per  subseauens  nuUrimonium  could  take,  as  they  were  legitimate  by 
the  law  01  Holland,  though  not  by  the  law  of  England  (re  Goodmans 
Trusts,  17  Ch.  D.  266).  This  prindple  was  carried  further  in  re 
Grey's  Trusts  (1802),  3  Ch.  88,  where  it  was  held  that  a  legitimated 
child  was  entitled  to  share  in  a  devise  of  English  realty.  But  it  u 
to  be  noted  that  a  person  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  toough  le^ti- 
mated,  cannot  succeed  as  heir  to  real  estate  in  England  ^Btrtwkutle 
V.  Vardiitt  2  CI.  and  F.  899).  A  will  duly  executed  abroad  is  generally 
required  to  be  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  court  of  the  country 
where  any  property  affected  by  the  will  is  situate.  0  •  ^O 

WILLARD,  FRAHCBB  BUZABBTH  (183^1898),  American 
reformer,  was  bom  at  Churchville,  Monroe  county,  New  York, 
on  the  28th  of  September  1839.  She  attended  the  Milwaukee 
Female  College  in  1857  and  in  1859  graduated  at  the  North- 
western Fem^e  College  at  Evanston,  Illinois.  She  then  became 
a  teacher,  and  in  1871-1874  she  was  president  and  professor 
of  aesthetics  of  the  Woman's  College  at  Evanston,  which  became 
part  of  the  North-Westem  University  in  1873.  In  1874  she 
became  corresponding  secretary  and  from  1879  until  her  death 
was  president  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  from  1887  until  her  death  was  president  of<^e 
World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  She  first  spoke 
In  favour  of  woman's  suffrage  in  1877;  and  in  1884  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Prohibition  party. 
In  1890  she  was  elected,  president  of  the  Woman's  National 
Council,  which  represented  nearly  all  ci  the  women's  sodeties  in 
America.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Ow  Unions  a  New 
York  publication  in  the  interests  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  of  the  Signal  (after  1882  the 
UnioH  Signal) f  which  she  edited  in  1892-1898  and  which  was 
the  Illinois  organ  of  the  union.  She  died  in  New  York  City 
on  the  x8th  of  February  1898. 

With  Mary  A.  Livermore  she  edited  A  Woman  of  the  Century 
(Buffalo,  N.Y.,  1893}*  whkh  includes  a  sketch  of  her  life;  and  she 
pablnhed  Nineteen  Beautiful  Years  (1864),  a  life  of  her  sister:  How 
to  Win:  A  Book  for  Girls  (1886),  Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years  (1889), 
-    ■       •-  lij.Whi-        •    ^ 


and,  in  ooUabontion  with  H.  M.  Winslow,  Mrs  3.  J.'Whiteand  others, 

^  eupotionthr  Women  US97),  See  A.  A.  Ck>rdon,  The  Beautiful  Life 

'^—-  "  "•*•'—■  '^ySam,  1898),  with  an  introduction  by  Lady 

r.  M.  Thayer,  Women  Who  Win  (New  York. 
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WILLBMITB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  zinc  orthosnicxte, 
ZnsSi04,  crystallizing  in  the  parallel-faced  hemihedral  class 
of  the  rhombohedral  system.  Crystals  have  the  form  ci  hexa- 
gonal prisms  terminated  by  rhombohedral  planes:  there  are 
distinct  deavages  parallel  to  the  prism-faces  and  to  the  base. 
Granular  and  dcavage  masses  are  of  more  common  occurrence. 
The  colour  varies  considerably,  being  colourless,  white,  grccnisb- 
yellow,  appksgreen,  desh-red,  &c.  The  hardness  is  5I,  and  the 
spedfic  gravity  3-9-4*  >•  A  variety  containing  much  manganese 
repkidng  zinc  is  called  "  troostite."  WiUemite  occurs  at  Sterling 
Jtlill,  Sussex  county,  and  Franklin  Furnace  in  New  Jersey, 
where  it  Is  associated  with  other  zinc  ores  (franklinlte  and 
zindte)  in  crystalline  limestone.  It  has  been  found  at  only 
a  few  other  localities,  one  of  which  is  near  Li^e,  and  for  th^ 
reason  the  mineral  was  named  after  William  I.  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Under  the  influence  of  radium  radiations,  wiUemite 
fluoresces  with  a  brilliant  green  ooknir.  (L.  J.  S.) 

WILLEMS.  FLORENT  JOSEPH  MARIE  (1823-1905),  Belgian 
painter,  was  bom  at  Li6ge  on  the  8th  of  January  1823.  He  had 
no  regular  tuition  In  painting,  but  learnt  by  copying  and  restoring 
old  pictures  at  Malines,  where  he  lived  from  1832.  He  made 
his  debut  at  the  Brussek  Salon  in  1842  with  a  "  Music  Party  " 
and  an  "Interior  of  a  X7th-century  Guard-room"  in  the  style 
of  Terburg  and  Metsu.  Soon  afterwards  he  settled  In  Paris, 
where  his  pictures  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  under  the 
second  empire.  Among  his  most  famous  works  may  be  men- 
tioned "  The  Wedding  Dress  "  (Brussels  Gallciy),  "  La  Fdte  dcs 
grands-parents  "  (Brussels  Gallery),  "  Le  Baise-main  "  (Mme. 
Cardon's  coUection,  Brussels),  "Farewell"  (Wfllems  coll., 
Brussds), "  The  Arches  of  the  Peace  "  (Delahaye  colL,  Antwerp) 
and  "The  Widow"  (engraved  by  Desvachez).  He  died  at 
NeuUly-sur-Selne  on  the  23rd  of  October  1905. 

WILLEMS.  JEAN  FRANCOIS  (1793-X846),  Flemiafa  writer, 
began  Ufe  in  the  office  of  a  notary  at  Anvcrs.  He  devoted  his 
leisure  to  literature,  and  in  x8io  he  gained  a  prize  for  poetry 
with  an  ode  in  celebration  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  He  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  revival  of  Flemish  literature;  and  he  publL^ed  a 
number  of  spirited  and  eloquent  writings  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  the  native  tongue  of  the  Netherlands.  His  political 
sympathies  were  with  the  Orange  party  at  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  these  ^ews  led  him  Into  trouble  with  the  provisional 
government.  Willems,  however,  was  soon  recognized  as  the 
unquestioned  leader  of  the  Flemish  popular  movement,  the  chief 
phink  In  whose  platform  he  made  the  complete  equality  of  the 
languages  in  the  government  and  the  law  courts.  He  died  it 
Ghent  in  1846. 

Among  his  writings,  which  were  very  numerous,  the  most  im- 


leamed  criticafcditions  of  old  Flemish  texts.' 

WILLBSDEIf,  an  urban  district  in  the  Harrow  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  suburban  to  London,  lying 
immediately  outside  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  London 
(boroughs  of  Hammersmith  and  Kensington).  Fop.  (x88i) 
37>4S3:^(?9oi)  zi4f8xx-  It  has  increased  greatly  as  a  residential 
district^  mainly  of  the  working  classes.  There  are,  moreover, 
condderable  railway  works  attached  to  Willesden  Junction, 
where  the  suburban  lines  of  the  London  &  North  Western,  North 
London,  and  Great  Western  railways  connect  with  the  main  line 
of  the  fixst-named  company.  Remains  of  Norman  building  have 
been  discovered  in  the  church  of  St  Maty,  which  is  of  various 
dates,  and  has  been  much  enlarged  in  modem  times.  Several 
andent  monuments  and  brasses  are  retained.  There  is  a  Jewish 
cemetery  In  WlUesden  Lane.  The  adjoining  residential  districts 
are  Harlesden  on  the  south,  Kilbum  and  Brondesbuxy  on  the 
cast,  Cdcklcwood  and  Neasden  (with  the  works  €i  the  Metro* 
politan  railway)  on  the  north. 

At  Domesday  the  manor  of  Willesden  and  Harlesden  was  held 
by  the  canons  of  St  Paul's.  In  the  12th  century  it  was  formal 
into  eight  distinct  manors,  seven  of  which  were  hdd  by  the  same 
anmber  of  prebe&datiss.  ,  A  shrine  or  imac*  ^  St  Maxy  (Our 
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L»dy  of  WiUesden)  was  in  the  15th  century  an  object  of  pilgrim- 
age, but  by  the  middle  of  the  century  following  the  ceremonies 
had  fallen  into  abuse,  and  the  shrine  was  suppressed. 

WILLETTB,  LBOH  ADOLPHB  (1857-  ),  French  painter, 
illustrator,  caricaturist,  and  lithographer,  was  bom  in  Chalons- 
sur-Mame.  He  studied  for  four  years  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  under  Cabanel— a  training  which  gave  him  a  unique  position 
among  the  gr^hic  humorists  of  France.  Whether  comedy  or 
tragedy,  dainty  triviality  or  political  satire,  his  work  is  instinct 
with  the  profound  sincerity  of  the  artist.  He  set  Pierrot  upon  a 
lofty  pedestal  among  the  imaginary  heroes  of  France,  and 
established  Mimi  Pinson,  frail,  lovable,  and  essentially  good- 
hearted,  in  the  affections  of  the  nation.  WiUette  is  at  once  the 
iiKxleni  Watteau  of  the  pendl,  and  the  eiqMnent  of  sentiments 
that  move  the  more  emotional  section  of  the  public.  Always  a 
poet,  and  usually  gay,  fresh,  and  delicate,  in  his  presentation  of 
idyDs  exquisitely  dainty  and  characteristically  Gallic,  illustrating 
the  more  "  charming"  side  of  love,  often  pure  and  sometimes 
tmncceuarily  materialistic,  Willette  frequently  reveals  himself 
bitter  and  fierce,  even  ferocious,  in  his  hatreds,  1>eing  a  Violent 
though  at  the  same  time  a  generous  partizan/>f  political  ideas, 
furiously  compassionate  with  love  and  pity  for  the  people — 
whether  they  be  ground  down  under  the  heel  of  political  oppres- 
sion, or  are  merely  the  victims  of  unrequited  love,  suffering  all 
the  pangs  of  graceful  anguish  that  are  born  of  scornful  treatment. 
There  is  charm  even  in  his  thrilling  apotheosis  of  ihc  guillotine, 
and  in  the  introduction  into  his  caricatures  of  the  figure  of  Death 
itself.  The  artkt  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  French  illus- 
tiaied .  press  under  the  pseudonyms  "  Cimoi,"  "  Pierrot,'' 
"  Louiaon,"  "  B6b«,^'  and  "  Nox,"  but  more  often  under  his  own 
name.  He  illustrated  M£landri's  Les  Pierrott  and  Lts  CibouUis 
d'ofril,  and  has  published  his  own  Patme  Pitrrot  and  other 
works,  in  which  be  tells  his  stories  in  scenes  in  the  manner  of 
Busch.  He  decorated  several  "  brasseries  artistiques "  with 
wall-paintings,  stained  glass,  &c.,  notably  Le  Chat  noir  and 
La  Palette  d'or,  and  he  painted  the  highly  imaginative  ceiling 
lor  La  CiffUe  music  halL  His  characteristically  fantastic  "  Parce 
Domine"  was  shown  in  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  in  1908. 
A  remarkable  collection  of  his  works  was  exhibited  in  1888. 
His  "  Valmy  "  is  in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris. 

WILLIAM  (A.S.  WUk€lm,  O.  Norse  VilkWmr;  O.  H.  Ger. 
WiOakelwi,  WiUakalm,  M.  H.  Ger.  WiUikelm,  Willekalm,  Mod.Ger. 
WUkdm;  Du.  WilUm;  O.  ¥t.  Viltalme,  Mod.  Fr.  CuiUaumei 
from  "  wiU,"  Goth.  vUja,  and  "  helm,"  Goth,  kilm.  Old  Norse 
kidlmr,  meaning  possibly  "  one  who  wills  to  protect" ),  a 
mafiiiinjt  proper  name  borne  by  many  European  sovereigns 
and  others,  of  whom  the  more  important  are  treated  below  in  the 
following  order:— (x)  kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  (a) 
Other  lovereigns  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  states.  (3) 
Other  ruling  princes.  (4)  Prelates,  Chroniclers,  &c. 

WILUAll  I.  (1037  or  1028-X087),  king  of  England,  sumamed 
the  Conqueror,  was  bom  in  xoaj  or  X028.  He  was  the  bastard 
ton  of  Robert  the  Devi],  duke  of  Normandy,  by  Arietta,  the 
daughter  of  a  tanner  at  Falaise.  In  X034  Robert  resolved  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Having  no  k^timate  son  he  induced 
the  Norman  barons  to  acknowledge  William  as  his  successor. 
They  kept  their  engagement  when  Robert  died  on  his  journey 
(loss),  though  the  young  duke-elect  was  a  mere  boy.  But  the 
iwxt  twelve  years  was  a  period  of  the  wildest  anarchy.  Three 
of  William's  guardians  were  murdered;  and  for  some  lime 
he  was  kept  in  strict  concealment  by  his  relatives,  who  feared 
that  he  n^s^t  experience  the  same  fate.  Trained  in  a  hard 
sdiool,  he  showed  a  precocious  aptitude  for  war  and  government. 
He  was  but  twenty  years  old  when  he  stamped  out,  with  the  help 
of  his  overlord,  Henry  I.  of  France,  a  serious  rising  in  the  districts 
of  the  Bessin  and  Cotentin,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  in  his 
place  his  kinsman,  Guy  of  Brionne.  Aooompanicd  by  King  Heniy, 
he  met  and  ovcnhrew  the  rebels  at  Val-des-Dunes  near  Caen 
(XC47).  It  was  by  iw  means  his  last  encounter  with  Norman 
traitocs,  but  for  the  moment  the  victory  gave  him  an  assured 
position.   Next  year  he  joined  Henry  in  attacking  their  common 

rmj,  GtoBM9f  Maitel,  count  of  Aj^u.   Geoffrey  occHpied  the 


border  fortress  of  Alencon  with  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitanu. 
But  the  duke  recovered  the  place  after  a  severe  siege,  and  inflicted 
a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  defenders,  who  had  taunted  him  with 
his  base  birth;  he  also  captured  the  castle  of  Domfront  from  the 
Angevins  (1049). 

hi  X05X  the  duke  visited  England,  and  probably  received  from 
his  kinsman,  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  promise  of  the  English 
succession.  Two  years  later  he  strengthraed  the  claims  which  he 
had  thus  established  by  marrying  Matilda,  a  daughter  of  Baldwin 
V.  of  Flanders,  who  traced  her  descent  in  the  female  line  from 
Alfred  the  Great.  This  union  took  place  in  defiance  of  a  prohibit 
ti<Hi  which  had  been  promulgated,  in  1049,  by  the  papal  council, 
of  Reims.  But  the  affinity  of  William  and  Matilda  was  so  remote 
that  political  rather  than  moral  considerations  may  have  deter- 
mined the  pope's  action.  The  marriage  was  zealously  oppcMied 
by  Archbishop  Malger  of  Rouen  and  Lanfranc,  the  prior  of  Bee; 
but  Lanfranc  was  persuaded  to  intercede  with  the  Curia,  and 
Pope  Nicholas  IL  at  length  granted  the  needful  dispensation 
(1059).'  By  way  of  penance  William  and  his  wife  founded  the 
abbeys  of  4  Stephen  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen.  The  political 
difficulties  caused  by  the  marriage  were  more  serious.  Alarmed 
at  the  dose  connexion  of  Normandy  with  Flanders,  Henry  I. 
renounced  the  alliance  which  had  long  existed  between  the  Capets 
and  the  house  of  RoUo.  He  joined  forces  with  Geoffrey  Martd 
xni  order  to  crush  the  duke,  and  Normandy  was  twice  invaded  bj^ 
the  allies.  In  each  case  William  decided  the  campaign  by  a  signal 
victory.  The  invasion  of  1054  was  checked  by  the  battle  of 
Mortemer;  in  1058  the  French  rearguard  was  cut  to  pieces  at 
VaraviUe  on  the  Dive,  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  stream.  Between 
these  two  wars  William  aggrandized  his  power  at  the  expense 
of  Anjou  by  annexing  Mayeime.  Soon  after  the  campaign  of 
VaraviUe  both  Henry  L  and  Geoffrey  Martel  were  removed  from 
his  path  by  death  (1060).  He  at  once  recovered  Maine  fjrom  the 
Angevins,  nominally  in  the  interest  of  Herbert  II.,  the  lawful 
count,  who  became  his  vassal.  In  xo6a,  however,  Herbert  died 
and  Maine  was  forxnally  anncard  to  Normandy.  This  acquisition 
brought  the  Norman  frontier  almost  to  the  Loire  and  isolated 
Brittany,  loi^  coveted  by  the  Norman  dukes,  from  the  rest  of 
Fxan». 

About  X064  the  accidental  visit  of  Harold  to  the  Norman 
court  added  another  link  to  the  chain  of  events  by  which  William's 
fortunes  were  connected  with  England.  Whatever  doubt  hangs 
over  the  details  of  the  story,  it  seems  dear  that  the  earl  made 
a  promise  to  support  the  claims  of  his  host  upon  the  English 
succession.  This  promise  he  was  invited  to  fulfil  in  xo66,  after 
the  Confessor's  death  and  his  own  coronation.  Harold's  perjury 
formed  the  chief  excuse  for  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England, 
which  in  reality  was  a  piratical  venture  resembling  that  of  the 
sons  of  Tancred  d'Hautcvillc  in  Lower  Italy.  William  had  some 
difficulty  in  securing  the  help  of  his  barona.  When  consulted 
in  a  great  council  at  Lillebonne  they  returned  an  unfavourable 
reply,' and  it  was  necessary  to  convince  them  individually  by 
threats  and  persuasions.  Otherwise  the  conditions  were  favour- 
able. William  secured  the  bene\'olent  neutrality  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.;  the  influence  of  the  archdeacon  Hildebrand  obtained 
for  the- expedition'  the  solemn  approval  of  Pope  Alexander  U. 
Philip  I.  of  France  was  a  minor  under  the  guardianship  of 
William's  father-in-bw,  the  count  of  Flanders.  With  Tostig, 
the  banished  brother  of  Harold,  William  formed  an  alliance 
which  proved  of  the  utmost  service.  The  duke  and  his  Normans 
were  enabled,  by  Tostig's  invasion  of  northern  England,  to  land 
unmolested  at  Pevensey  on  the  28th  of  September  1066.  On 
the  X4th  of  October  a  crushing  defeat  was  inflicted  on  Harold 
at  the  battle  of  Senlac  or  Hastings;  and  on  Christmas  Day 
William  was  crowned  at  Westminster. 

Five  years  more  were  to  elapse  before  he  became  master 
of  the  west  and  north.  Early  in  1067  be  made  a  progress  through 
parts  of  the  south,  receiving  submissions,  disposing  of  the  lands 
of  those  who  had  fought  against  him,,  and  ordering  castles  to 
be  built;  he  then  crossed  the  Channel  to  celebrate  his  triumph 
in  Normandy.  Disturbances  at  once  occurred  in  Northumbria, 
on  the  Welsh  marfbfs  and  in  Kent;  and  he  was  compcUcd  to 
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retiim  in  December.  The  year  zo68  was  spent  in  military 
expeditions  against  Exeter  and  York,  in  both  of  which  the 
adherents  of  Harold  had  found  a  welcome.  In  X069  Robert  of 
Comines,  a  Norman  to  whom  WiUiam  had  given  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland,  was  murdered  by  the  English  at  0urbam; 
the  north  declared  for  Edgar  Atheling,  the  last  male  representa- 
tive of  the  West-Saxon  dynasty;  and  Sweyn  Estrithson  of 
Denmark  sent  a  fleet  to  aid  the  rebels.  Joining  forces,  the  Danes 
and  English  captured  York,  although  it  was  defended  by  two 
Norman  castles.  The  position  seemed  critical;  but,  fortunately 
for  the  king,  the  south  and  west  gave  no  effective  support  to 
the  rebellion.  Marching  rapidly  on  York  he  drove  the  Danes 
to  their  ships;  and  the  dty  was  then  reduced  by  a  blockade. 
The  king  ravaged  the  country  as  far  north  as  Durham  with  such 
completeness  that  traces  of  devastation  were  still  to  be  seen 
sixty  years  later.  But  the  English  leaders  were  treated  with 
politic  clemency,  and  the  Danish  leader,  Jarl  Osbiom,  was 
bribed  to  withdraw  his  fleet.  Early  in  X070  the  reduction  of  the 
north  was  completed  by  a  march  over  the  moors  to  Chester, 
which  had  not  hitherto  submitted  but  was  now  placoi  under  an 
earl  of  William's  choice.  From  this  point  we  hear  no  more  of 
general  rebellions  against  the  foreign  rixle.  In  1071  a  local  rising 
in  the  fens  caused  some  trouble.  An  outlawed  Englishman, 
Hereward  by  name,  fortified  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  attracted  a 
number  of  desperate  spirits  to  his  side;  amongst  others  came 
Morcar,  formerly  earl  of  Northumbria,  who  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  hopes  which  he  based  on  William's  personal 
favour.  The  king  in  person  undertook  the  siege  of  Ely,  which 
proved  unexpectedly  difficult.  But  the  failure  of  the  insurgents 
was  a  foregone  condusion. 

Of  the  measures  which  William  took  to  consolidate  his 
authority  we  have  many  details;  but  the  chronological  order 
of  his  proceedings  is  obscure.  The  redistribution  of  land  appears 
to  have  proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  reduction  of  the  country; 
and  at  every  stage  of  the  conquest  each  important  follower 
received  a  new  reward.  Thtis  were  formed  the  vast  but  straggling 
fiefs  which  are  recorded  in  Domesday.  The  great  earldoms 
of  the  West-Saxon  period  were  allowed  to  lapse;  the  new  earls, 
for  the  most  part  dosdy  connected  with  William  by  the  ties  of 
blood  or  friendship,  were  lords  of  single  shires;  and  only  on  the 
marches  of  the  kingdom  was  the  whole  of  the  royal  jurisdiction 
delegated  to  such  feudatories.  William's  writs  show  not  only 
that  he  kept  intact  the  old  system  of  governing  through  the 
sheriffs  and  the  courts  of  shire  and  hundred,  but  also  that  he 
found  it  highly  serviceable.  Those  whom  he  enfeoffed  with 
land  held  it  according  to  the  law  of  Norman  feudalism,  which 
was  already  becoming  predse.  They  were  thus  brought  into 
close  personal  relations  with  the  king.  But  he  forced  the  most 
powerful  of  them  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  andent 
local  courts;  and  the  old  fyrd-system  was  maintained  in  order 
that  the  crown  might  not  be  wholly  dependent  on  feudal  levies. 
Though  his  forest-laws  and  his  heavy  taxation  caused  bitter 
complaints,  William  soon  won  the  respect  of  his  English  subjects. 
They  appear  to  have  accepted  him  as  the. lawful  heir  of  the 
Confessor;  and  they  regarded  him  as  their  natural  protector 
against  feudal  oppression.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  his  regard 
for  legal  forms,  by  his  confirmation  of  the  "  laws  of  Edward  " 
and  by  the  support  which  he  received  from  th«  churdi.  Domes- 
day Book  shows  that  in  his  confiscations  he  can  have  paid  little 
attention  to  abstract  justice.  Almost  every  English  landholder 
of  importance  was  dispossessed,  though  only  those  who  had 
actually  borne  arms  against  William  should  have  been  so  treated. 
As  far  as  possible  Englishmen  were  exduded  from  all  responsible 
positions  both  in  church  and  state.  After  1071  our  accounts 
of  William's  doings  become  jejune  and  disconnected.  Much  of 
his  attention  mittt  have  been  engrossed  by  the  work  of  adminis- 
tratlon^-  ittttiaAjAVillMt  the  hdp  of  those  elaborate  institu- 
tiooliiMBMHHj^BttjIftfeh  «CK  perfected  by  Henry  I. 
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finally  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge  of  didoyalty  (toSs). 
Another  half-brother,  Robert  of  Mortain,  earl  <^  Cornwall, 
showed  little  capadty.  Of  the  king^»  sons  Robert,  though 
titular  count  of  Maine,  was  kept  in  leading  strings;  and  even 
William  Rufus,  who  was  in  constant  attenliance  on  his  father, 
never  hdd  a  public  office.  The  Conqueror  reposed  much  con* 
fidence  in  two  prelates,  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  and  GeofiPrcy 
of  Coutances.  They  took  an  active  part  in  the  dvil  no  less  than 
the  ecclesiastical  government.  But  the  king  himsdf  worked 
hard  in  hearing  lawsuits,  in  holding  coundb  and  ceremonious 
courts,  in  travelling  between  England  and  Normandy,  and 
finally  in  conducting  military  operations. 

In  1072  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scots,  who  had  married  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
and  was  inclined  to  promote  English  rebellions.    When  William 
reached  the  Forth  his  adversary  submitted,  did  homage  as  a 
vassal,  and  consented  to  expel  Edgar  Atheling,  who  was  subse- 
quently endowed  with  an  English  estate  and  admitted   to 
William's  favour.    From  Scotland  the  king  turned 'to  Maine, 
which  had  profited  by  the  troubles  of  1069  to  expd  the  Norman 
garrisons.     Since  then  the  Manceaux  had  fallen  out  among 
themselves.    The  barons  supported  Azo  of  Liguria,  the  lawful 
successor  of  Herbert  II.;  the  dtizens  of  Le  Mans  set  up  a 
conmiune,  expelled  Azo's  representatives  and  made  war  on  the 
barons.    A^^am  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  redudng  the 
country,  even  though  Le  Mans  was  assisted  by  Folk  of  AnjoB 
(1073).   In  1075  the  king's  attention  was  claimed  by  a  conspiracy 
of  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  in  which  the  Englishman 
Walthcof,  earl  of  Northampton,  was  implicated  to  some  degree. 
The  rebels  were  defeated  by  Lanfranc  in  the  king's  absence; 
but  William  returned  to  settle  the  difficult  question  of  their 
punishment,  and  lft>  stamp  out  the  last  sparks  of  disaffection. 
The  execution  of  Waltheof,  though  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  English  law  of  treason,  was  a  measure  which  he  sanctioned 
after  long  hesitation,  and  probably  from  considerations  of 
expediency  rather  than  justice.    Thds  severity  to  a  man  who 
was  generally  thought  innocent,  is  one  of  the  dark  stains  on  his 
career.    In  1076  he  invaded  Brittany  to  get  possession  of  the 
fugitive  earl  of  Norfolk;  but  Philip  of  France  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Bretons,  and  William  gave  way  before  his  suzerain.    The 
next  few  years  were  troubled  by  a  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
his  eldest  son.    Robert  fled  from  Normandy  and  after  aimless 
wanderings  obtained  from  King  Philip  the  castle  of  Gerberoi, 
in  the  Beauvaisis,  from  which  he  harassed  the  Norman  marches. 
William  besieged  Gerberoi  in  X079,  ^uid  was  wounded  in  sin^ 
combat  by  his  son.    A  little  later  they  were  reconciled;  bat  the 
rccondliation  was  short-lived;  to  the  end  of  the  reign  Robcft 
was  a  source  of  trouble.    In  the  years  1083-1085  there  was  a 
second  rising  in  Maine  «rhich  was  not  laid  to  rest  until  WiUiam 
had  granted  liberal  terms  to  the  leader,  Hubert  of  Beaumont. 
In  1085  news  arrived  that  Cnut  the  Saint,  king  of  Denmark, 
was  preparing  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  house  in  &ig^and. 
The  project  fell  through,  but  gave  occaaon  for  the  famous 
moot  at  Salisbury  in  which  William  took  an  oath  of  direct 
allegiance  from  "  all  the  land-^tting  men  that  were  in  England  " 
(1086).  While  the  danger  was  still  impending  he  took  in  hand  the 
compilation  of  Domesday  Book.    The  necessary  inquiries  were 
.ordered  at  the. Christmas  Council  of  Z085,  and  carried  out  in 
the  following  year.    It  is  probable  that  William  never  saw  the 
Domesday  Book  as  we  possess  it,  since  he  left  England  in  the 
summer  of  1086  and  never  returned.    In  1087  he  m-vaded  the 
French  Vexin  to  retaliate  on  the  garrison  of  Mantes  for  raids 
comffljtled  on  his  territory.    He  sacked  and  burned  the  town. 
But  as  he  rode  out  to  view  the  ruins  his  horse  plunged  on  the 
burning  dnders  and  inflicted  on  him  an  internal  injury.    He 
was  carried  in  great  suffering  to  Rouen  and  there  died  on  the- 
9th  of  September  10S7.    He  was  buried  In  St  Stephen's  at  Caen. 
A  plain  Slab  still  marks  the  place  of  his  tomb,  before  the  high 
altar;  but  his  bones  were  scattered  by  the  Huguenots  in  1562. 

In  a  profligate  age  William  was  distinguidied  by  the  purity 
of  his  married  life,  by  temperate  habits  and  by  a  sincere  piety. 
His  most  severe  measures  woe  taken  in  cold  blood,  aa  part  of 
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bis  0eoenl  policy;  but  hk  Mtanl  dupotitiott  ww  avcrae  to 
ODBcceasary  bloodshed  or  cnidty.  Hk  one  act  of  wanton 
devastation,  the  dearing  of  the  New  Forest,  has  been  gRMsly 
eugsecated.  He  was  avaricious,  but  hib  chuich  policy  (fte 
snide  Engusb  HiSToav)  shows  a  disinteiestedaesB  as  rare  as 
it  was  honourable.  In  personal  appearance  he  was  tall  and 
corpulent,  of  a  dignified  pcesence  and  extTCndy  powerful 
physique,  with  a  bald  forehead,  dose-cropped  hair  and  short 
Bioustachea. 

By  Matilda,  who  died  mNonnandy  on  the  3rd  of  November 
loSj,  William  had  four  sons,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy, 
Richard,  who  was  killed  whilst  hunting,  snd  the  future  kings, 
William  II.  and  Henry  I.,  and  five  or  six  daughters,  tti^Wi^e 
Adela,  who  married  Stephen,  count  of  Bloisw 

Of  the  orfginal  aathorities  the  moM  iraportant  are 'the  Cesta 
WUidmi,  by  WiUiam  of  Poiticrv  (ed.  A.  Dudieme  in  Histonae 
Normamttontm  KtipUrtt,  Paris,  i6iq);  the  Winchester.  Worcester 
and  Peterborough  texts  of  xhcAnfio-Saxon  CkronkU  (ed.  B.  Thorpe, 
*'  RoHa  "  series.  2  vols.,  1861.  and  also  C.  Plummer,  2  vols.,  Oxford. 
1893-1899):  William  of  Malmesbury's  Dt  testis  return  (ed.  W. 
Scubbs,  '"^Rolk"  series.  2  vols..  1887-1 889)  ;V^iUlam  of  lumi^' 
Historia  Norwumurum  (ed.  A.  Duchesne,  op.  cU.);  Ordencos 
Vitalis'  Historia  efcUtiastieo  (ed.  A.  le  Prtvost,  Soc.  dt  tkiOori*  d^ 
France,  5  vols.,  Paris,  18x8-1855).  Of  modern  works  the  most 
elaborate  is  E.  A.  FreeraaiTs  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  vols, 
iil-v.  (Oxford.  1870-1876).  Domesday  Book  was  edited  in  178^- 
1816  by  H.  Farley  and  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  four  volumes.  Of  commeatancs 
the  foUowing  are  Impoetinti  Domesday  Studies  (ed.  P.  E.  Dove,  a 
vob..  London,  1888-1891):  Feudal  England,  by  J.  H.  Round 
(London,  1895);  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  by  P.  W.  Maitland 
(Cambridge,  1807);  Bni^uk  Society  m  the  BUoentk  Comtwty,  by  P. 
Vtnogradoll  (Oxford.  1908).    See  aleo  F.  M.  Stenton,  Wiilnam  tkt 
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WILUAM  IL  (c.  ro56-rioo),  king  of  En^and,  sumamed 
Rufus,  was  the  thfard  son  of  William  I.  by  hia  queen  Matilda  of 
Flaadem.  Rufus  was  bom  some  years  before  the  conquest 
of  Ensjaad,  but  the  exact  date  is  uncertain.  He  seems  to  have 
been  his  father's  favourite  son,  and  constantly  appean  in  the 
Conqueror's  company,  although  like  his  brothers  he  was  carefully 
eiduded  from  any  share  in  the  government  cither  of  England 
or  Normandy.  A  squabble  with  Rufus  wss  the  immediate  cause 
of  Robert's  first  roptnre  with  the  Conqueror;  in  the  ensuing 
civil  war  we  find  Rufus  bearing  aims  on  the  royal  side  (1077' 
1080).  On  this  death-bed  the  Conqueror  was  inclined  to  dis- 
inherit his  eldest  son  in  favour  of  Rufus,  who,  by  the  eariy  death 
o(  Prince  Richard,  was  now  left  second  in  the  otda  of  succcasnn. 
The  king's  advisen,  however,  used  thefar  hifluence  to  obtain  a 
partition;  Normandy  was  accordingly  bequeathed  to  Robert, 
vriiile  Rttifus  was  dc^gnated  as  the  son  on  whom  the  Conqueror 
desired  that  the  kingdom  of  England  should  devolve.  With 
the  help  of  Lanfranc  the  English  were  easDy  induced  to  accept 
this  arrangement.  Rufus  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the 
a6th  of  September  1087,  fifteen  days  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

It  may  be  in  part  the  fault  of  our  authorities  that  the  rdgn 
of  Rufus  presents  itsdf  to  us  aa  a  series  of  episodes  between 
which  the  connexion  is  often  of  the  slightest.  In  his  domestic 
administration  we  can  trace  a  certain  continufty  of  purpose,  and 
in  Us  dealings  with  the  Welsh  and  Scots  he  proceeded,  though 
iQtermittently,  along  the  hnsad  lines  of  policy  which  his  father 
had  Bsariwd  out.  Beyond  the  Channel  he  busied  himself  with 
sdiemes,  fifst  for  the  reunion  of  England  and  Normandy,  then 
for  the  aggrendisement  of  Normandy  at  the  expense  of  Fiance. 
But  his  attention  was  perpetually  distracted  by  the  exigendes 
of  the  moment.  He  threw  himsdf  into  each  particular  design 
with  unreflecting  impetuosity,  but  never  completed  what  had 
been  well  begun.  The  violence,  the  irregularity,  the  shameless- 
ncss  of  his  private  life  are  faithfully  reflected  in  Ids  public  career. 
Even  in  cases  where  his  general  purpose  could  be  justified,  his 
methods  of  execution  were  eroded  conceived,  brutal  and  Aort* 
iigbted.  Rufus  may  well  stand  aa  the  typical  product  of  early 
feudalism.  He  was  not  without  valour  or  ^imraerings  of  chivalry, 
hut  perfidious  to  his  equals,  <^>pre8sive  to  his  subjects,  contemptu- 
ous of  reli^on;  with  no  sense  of  his  responsibilities,  and  possessed 
hy  a  fixed  determination  to  exact  the  last  farthing  of  his  rights. 
Ibe  fiist  year  of  his  reign  was  troubled  by  a  general  con^uiacy 


among  the  baronage,  who  took  up  arms  far  Robert  in  the  name 
of  the  hereditary  principle,  but  with  the  secret  deagn  of  sob- 
sUtntittg  a  weak  and  indolent  for  a  ruthless  and  energetic 
sovereign.  Local  risings  in  Norfolk,  Somerset  and  the  Welsh 
inarches  were  essily  repressed  by  the  king's  lieutenants.  The 
eastles  of  SLent  and  Sussex  offered  a  more  formidable  resistance,, 
since  their  lords  were  In  direct  communication  with  Robert  of 
Normandy,  and  were  led  by  the  able  Odo  of  Bayeuz  (f.v.),  the 
king's  unde,  who  had  been  rdeased  from  prison  at  the  opening 
of  the  reign.  Rufus,  however,  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
native  English,  promismg  good  laws,  the  abolition  of  unjust 
taxes  and  rediem  for  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  afforestments 
of  the  late  king.  These  promises,  which  he  never  attempted 
to  fulfil,  served  the  purpose  of  the  moment.  Followed  by  large 
contingents  of  the  national  militia  he  successfully  fadd  siege  to 
the  strongholds  of  the  rebels.  They  were  leniently  treated,  and 
the  arch-conspirator,  Odo  of  Bayeuz,  left  Eaf^nd  under  a 
safe-conduct  to  sow  fresh  seeds  of  disrord  in  Normandy.  But 
Rufus  rerolved  to  take  vengeance  on  his  brother,  and  two  yean 
later  inva^d  esstern  Normandy.  Encountering  little  resistance 
—lor  under  Robert'k  rule  the  duchy  had  relapsed  into  a  sute 
of  anarchy^— lie  might  ha^  expelled  the  duke  with  no  great 
'trouble.  But  la  1091  a  treaty  wss  hastily  patched  up.  Rufus 
retained  the  eastern  maidies  of  the  dudiy,  and  also  recdved 
certain  seaports.  In  return  he  undertook  to  aid  Robert  in 
redttdng  the  rebellious  county  of  Maine,  and  in  recovering  the 
Cotentin  from  their  younger  brother,  Henry  Beauderk,  to  whom 
it  had  been  pkdged  by  the  impecunious  duke.  The  last  part  of 
the  agreement  was  didy  executed.  But  Rufus  then  recrossed 
the  Channd  to  chastise  the  Soots  who  in  his  absence  had  nided 
the  north  country.  By  a  march  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  he  vindi- 
cated English  honour;  Malcolm  III.  of  Scotland  prudently 
purchased  his  withdrawal,  by  doing  homage  (Aug.  1091)  on  the 
same  terms  which  William  I.  had  imposed  in  107s.  Next  year 
Rufus  broke  the  treaty  by  seising  the  stronghold  of  Cariisle 
and  the  other  lands  held  or  claimed  by  Malcolm  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland.  Mslcolm  in  vain  demanded  satisfaction; 
while  attempting  reprisals  on  Northumberland  he  was  sisin  In 
an  obscure  skirmish  (1093).  Rufus  immedlatdy  put  forward  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  throne;  and  this  policy,  though  at 
fint  unsuccessful,  finally  resulted  in  the  accesaon  of  Edgar 
(1097),  a  son  of  Malcolm,  who  had  acknowledged  the  Eni^ish 
overloidship.  Csrlisle  remained  an  English  possession;  in  the 
next  reign  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  appear  as*  shires  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Scottish  policy  <rf  Rufus, 
though  legally  unjustifiable,  was  thus  comparatively  successfuL 
In  dttling  with  the  Welsh  he  wss  less  fortunate.  Three  cam- 
paigns which  he  conducted  in  North  Wales,  during  1095  and 
1097,  yielded  no  tangible  result.  The  expanskm  of  the  Welsh 
maichea  in  this  reign  was  due  to  the  enteiprise  of  individual 
adventurers. 

The  affain  of  Wales  and  Scotland  did  not  prevent  Rufus 
from  resuming  hb  designs  on  Normandy  at  the  fint  opportunity. 
Robert  was  rash  enou^  to  reproach  his  brother  with  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  terms  arranged  in  1091 ;  and  Rufus  seised  the 
excuse  for  a  second  invasion  ti  the  duchy  (1094).  Less  prosper- 
ous than  the  fint,  and  interrupted  by  a  baronial  conspiracy, 
which  kept  Rufus  in  En^and  for  the  whole  of  1095,  this  enter- 
prise found  an  unexpected  termination.  Robert  reserved  to 
go  upon  Crusade  and,  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds,  gave 
Normandy  in  pledge  to  his  brother  (1096).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Ruifus  intended  to  remain  in  lasting  possession  of 
this  ridi  security.  The  interests  of  Normandy  at  once  became 
the  first  considention  of  his  policy.  In  109&-X099  he  recovered 
Maine  at  the  cost  of  a  vast  expenditure  on  mercenaries,  snd 
commenced  operations  for  the  recovery  of  the  Vexin.  Early  in 
iioo  he  accepted  a  proposal,  made  by  VHUiam  IX.  of  Aquitaine, 
that  he  should  take  over  that  duchy  on  terms  similar  to  those 
arranged  in  the  case  of  Normandy.  Contemporaries  were 
startled  St  the  rapid  piugicss  of  the  king's  smbitions,  and  saw 
the  direct  interposition  of  heaven  in  the  fate  which  cut  them 
short.    On  the  snd  of  August  xxoo  Rufus  fell,  in  the  New 
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Ralph  FJinbard,  inliinoui.  RnpHiing  ihe  grievmos  of  ihe 
laily  we  hav«  kw  tpcdfic  drEaili.  Bui  we  an  (old  thai  ihe 
^'  moDls  "  all  over  EngJatid  vitii  "  driven  "  in  the  inttmla  of 
the  king;  which  perhaps  meaiu  thai  aids  were  eilancd  train 
Ihe  ihin-CDUrU.  We  liso  learn  that  (he  loml-lawi  were 
rigorously  adninLslered;  that  the  king  revived,  for  certain 
oSencei.  the  death-penalty  which  hi:  lather  had  nbolished: 
ihat  all  men  ireic  veied  by  uojuit  ge1d>  and  Ihe  feudal  ckset 
by  unictupuloui  mi»nteipreUtigp»  of  Ihe  custonn  relating  to 
the  incidents  of  nudship,  marriage  and  r      ~ 


them 
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amved  at  tbe  sea-coast  they  were  bidden  10  hluE^aver  theii 

■1  a  sidc-ligfal  on  the  king'l  finance.  As  to  the' oppreasion  ol 
the  church  ve  are  rbore  Cully'  informed;  afttfr  allowing  for 
eaaggeialion  there  sJill  remains  evidence  enough  to  prove  that 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Rufus  was  unscrupulously  venal. 
Vacant  sees  and  sbbidcs  wrrt  eilbct  kept  for  yean  in  the  buds 
of  the  king,  who  claimed  tbe  right  of  a  feudal  guardian  to 

the  revenues  so  long  as  the  vaosricy  continued; 

i  openly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  llie  history  of 
rtnselm's  relations  with  the  king  is  fully  naitated  by  the  bio- 
grapher Eadmer.  Anselm  received  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
lOlM,  after  it  had  been  in  the  king's  hands  for  upwards  of 
(out  yean.  William  made  the  appointment  in  a  momenl  of 
lepentance,  when  sick  and  at  ikalh's  dixn.  But  he  resented 
Anselm's  demand  for  full  restitution  of  the  temporalities  and 
his  refusal  to  make  any  paymentp  in  the  nature  of  an  Eud  or 
relief,  which  might  be  construed  as  silnaniacal.  Other  grounds 
of  quarrel  wen  found  in  the  lepnwfs  which  the  pHmaie  aimed 
at  Ihe  vica  of  the  court,  and  in  his  requests  for  leave  to  bold  a 
chufch-couDctl  and  initiaie  reforms.  Finally,  in  loos,  Anselm 
eiasperated  the  king  by  Insialing  on  his  right  to  recognize 
Urban  II.  as  tbe  lawful  pope.  By  the  "  customs  "  of  the  Con- 
queror it  had  been  the  rule  that  no  pope  should  be  recogniied 
In  England  without  tbe  king's  permission;  and  Rufus  was 
unwilling  thai  the  English  Church  should  be  committed  to 
either  patty  in  the  papal  schism  which  had  already  lasted 
fifteen  years.  Anscbn,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  asserted  that  he  had 
accepted  the  primacy  on  (he  distinct  condition  that  he  should 
be  aUowed  to  acknowledge  Viban.  The  dispute  came  beiote  a 
great  cniDtil  which  wai  held  at  Rockingham  (Feb.  15,  rogs). 
The  king  demanded  that  the  assembly  thould  adjudge  Anselm 
guilty  of  contumacy,  and  was  supported  by  the  bishops.  The 
lay  Euions,  however,  showed  their  ill-will  Cowards  the  king's 
general  policy  by  taking  Anselm's  part.  Rufus  was  forced  to 
give  way.  He  recognized  Urban,  but  entered  upon  inliiguei 
at  Rome  to  procure  the  luspeDsion  of  tbe  anjibithop.  Findiog 
that  Urhan  would  not  betray  a  loyal  supporter,  the  king  fell 
back  upon  his  authority  as  a  feudal  suzerain-  He  taxed  Anselm 
with  having  failed  to  provide  a  satisfactory  qiiati 
fot  the  Welsh  wai  (i09j>,    •" 

cfFecl  the  refonns  on  wbich  his  bean  w 

of  visiting  Urban.     Both  the  king  I 
Chit  Ibis  was  the  first  step  tawuds 
jurisdiction  Igainit  Ihat  of  Ihg  royal 
refused;   but   ultimaiely. 
demand,  he  waa  lu&icd 
uinc  petty  iniulu  on  bit  rrnn . 


lufus  for  his    fallicA 


In  appearance  William  II.  was  unattnciive;  buD-DCcked, 
urtth  sloping  shoulders,  eitiemely  corpident  and  awkward  in 
his  gait.  His  long  locks  and  clean-shaven  face  marked  bis 
prediiecticm  for  the  new-fangled  fashions  which  contemporary 
ecclesiastics  were  never  weary  of  denouncing.  His  features  were 
strongly  marked  and  coane,  his  eyes  gtey  and  deeply  set;  he 
owed  his  nickname  to  the  fiery  hue  of  his  completion.  He 
stuttered  violently  and  in  moments  of  passion  was  almost 
imiTticulate-  His  familiar  conversation  was  witty  and  blas> 
phemoua.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  vkious  parasites, 
and  no  semblance  of  dccomin  was  maintained  in  hishoiaebtdd. 
His  chancier  was  assailed  by  Ihe  darkest  rumouis  which  be 
never  attempted  to  confute.     He  died  unmarried  and  wiibuut 
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the  reitn  are  the  FrUricmiili  Ckra 
.,  OKlord.  iSql-iBw);  Eadnier't 
-Bin  (ed.  M.  Rule,  "  RMi  "  series.  IB 
TcKiIii  return  (ed.  W.Stubbi.  "  Kj. 
1):  Orderic  Vllalii'  ^ilUria  lUluiii 
Ban.  iBiS-iSss).  Of  modem  worki 
I  Ann  'J  WiUiam  Rului  |1  i 

u,nA\    fff^al    Pawla^J    II  n,. 


VHXIAM  III.  (16J0-1709),  king  at  En^d  and  prince  of 
Orange,  was  the  only  son  of  William  IL,  prince  of  Orange, 
sladtbolder  of  the  Dutch  repubbc,  and  Mary,  daughter  ol 
Charles  I.  of  England,  and  wai  bora  at  Ihe  Hague  on  ihe  4>h  of 
November  i6jo,  eight  days  after  his  father's  deslb.  Hi)  father 
had  attempted  a  auf  ifttal,  which  had  failed,  witb  Ihe  result 
that  on  his  death  the  oflke  of  stadthotder  was  abolished.  Powet 
passed  into  the  bands  of  John  dc  Witt,  who  represented  Ihe 
oligarchic  element  and  tbe  special  interests  of  one  province, 
Holland,  and  was  taken  baia  tbe  Orange  party  irfiicb  repre- 

intecests  of  tbe  Seven  Pronnoes.  William  inhctited  the  baleful 
lustre,  without  the  substantial  power,  which  his  ancestors  had 
given  to  the  name  of  Orange.  He  grew  up  among  enemies,  and 
became  artful,  suspicious  and  self-contndled,  concealing  his 
feeling  behind  the  madt  of  an  immobile,  almtat  repuluve,  ci>ld> 
ness.  Like  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  tbe  younger  Pitt,  be 
was  a  wonderful  example  of  premature  menial  development- 
In  1671  Louis  XIV-  suddenly  invaded  Dutch  terTitory.    The 

the  Dutch  people,  who  naturally  turned  for  help  to  Ihe  scion 
of  the  house  of  Orange.  On  the  3th  of  July  le?)  tbe  lUtts 
general  revived  the  stadtholderale.  and  declared  William  stadl- 
holder,  captain-general  and  admiral  for  liia.  This  revolution 
was  followed  by  a  riot,  in  which  John  de  Witt  and  bis  brother 
Cornelius  were  murdered  by  the  mob  at  the  Hague.  E^'idenc* 
nuy  be  sought  In  vain  to  conned  William  with  Ihe  outrage, 
but  since  he  hivishly  lewarded  ils  leaders  and  promoters  Ihb 
circumstance  is  not  very  much  to  his  credit.  Tbe  cold  cynicisoi 
with  which  he  acted  towards  de  Witt  is  only  matched  by  the 
heroic  obstinacy  with  which  he  confronted  Louis,  Resolved  as 
he  said  "  to  die  in  the  last  ditch."  he  rejected  all  thought  of  sur- 
render and  aHcaled  to  tbe  last  mource  of  Dutch  pauioiism 
sluices  and  laying  vast  tracts  under  water.  The 
Advance,  while  Ihe  French  and  English 
e  defeated  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruyler,  William 
d  nrandfnbvs  to  his  aid  (1671)  and  nude  IrMIits 
Ida  and  Spain  (167^),  In  August  1674  he  fought  his 
I  battle  ui  Scnefle,  where.  Ihougli  the  struggle  was  nnt 
the  honours  lay  with  CondE.  Ilie  French  evicualed 
'  early  io  1674,  but  continued  to  bold  places  on 
in  Flandera.  In  April  iC??  William  was  badly 
mer,  but  balanced  hi*  reilitary  defeat  by  France 
c  victory  over  England.  In  Noveo^r  167J  be 
tldrsl  daughter  of  James,  duke  of  Yoik.  ifler- 
11^  [I.,  and  undertook  negoLialions  with  England 
l:  ycu-  >fhjch  forced  Louis  to  make  tenna  and 
I   of  NiJDiHgnn  in  August   1678,  which  gavn 
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Pnadbe  ComU  uA  other  places  in  Spanish  FUndersto  Fiwace. 
For  loine  reason  never  yet  made  dear,  but  perhaps  in  order  to 
produce  a  modification  of  terms  whidi  threatened  the  balance 
of  power,  William  attadced  the  Frendi  army  at  Mons  four  days 
afier  the  aigm^ure  of  peace.  LuicembouiK  defeated  him  after 
a  MBgin'nary  and  resnltless  struggle,  and  William  gained  nothing 
by  hia  ineiplicablff  action. 

After  the  war  Louis  continued  a  ooiuse  of  aggression,  absorb- 
fakg  frantier-Cowns  in  imperial  or  Spanish  territory.  William 
started  a  new  coalition  against  him  in  October  x63i  by  malung 
a  treaty  with  Sweden,  and  subseqiiently  with  the  empire,  ^ain 
«id  scveial  German  princes.  .After  absorbing  Sttaasbuig  (x68i), 
Louis  invaded  Spanbh  Flanders  and  took  Luaembuig  <x684). 
Even  then  the  new  league  would  not  fi^t  and  allowed  Louis 
to  retain  his  conquests  by  the  truce  of  Regensbutg  (1685),  but 
none  the  less  these  humiliations  gave  rise  to  a  more  dkwely- 
knit  and  aggressive  coalition,  which  was  organized  in  16S6  and 
known  as  the  League  of  Augd>uxg. 

From  1677  onwards  William  had  carefully  watched  the 
politics  of  England.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  in  1685  he 
focced  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  leave  Holland,  and  sought  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  ill-staired  expediUon  to  England.  He 
sfyparently  tried  to  conciliate  his  father-in-law  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  him  into  the  League  of  Augsburg.  At  the  same  time 
he  astutely  avoided  offeniSng  the  party  in  England  which  was 
Opposed  to  James.  By  November  1687  he  had  dedded  that 
it  was  hopjess  to  expect  that  James  would  join  the  league 
against  Lonis,  and  he  therefore  turned  for  support  to  the  English 
opposition.  He  caused  his  chief  minister  Fagel  to  write  a  letter 
expressing  his  disapprobation  of  the  rdigious  policy  of  James, 
which  was  published  in  November  1687.  This  announcement 
of  his  views  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm  by  the  English 
who  saw  in  him  the  friend  of  their  liberties  and  their  Church. 
But  be  knew  too  much  of  the  English  to  suppose  they  would 
tolerate  an  armed  invasion,  and  he  aocoidingly  made  it  clear 
thai  he  would  not  undertake  active  interference  unlesa  he 
received  a  definite  invitation  from  leading  Englishmen.  On 
the  30th  of  June  1688  Admhal  Herbert,  disguised  as  a  blue- 
jacket, set  out  from  England  with  a  letter  from  seven  influential 
Englishmra,  asking  William  to  "  bring  over  an  anny  and  secure 
the  infringed  liberties  "  of  England. 

William  set  out  from  Holland  with  an  army  on  the  and  of 
November  and  landed  at  Torbay  (Nov.  5th  1688).  After  a  few 
days  of  hesitation,  many  influential  noblemen  declared  for  him 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  James,  who  had  at  first  joined 
his  army  at  Salisbury,  fdl  back  to  London  and  tried  to  negotiate. 
Uliile  his  commissioners  were  amusing  William,  James  sent  oil 
his  wife  and  son  to  France,  and  tried  to  follow  them.  He  was 
stopped  in  his  flight  by  some  fishermen  at  Faversham,  and  was 
forced  to  return  to  London.  William  insisted  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  Rochester,  and  there  allowed  him  to  escape  to  France. 
After  this  final  flight  of  James,  William,  on  the  advice  of  an 
assemMy  of  notables,  summoned  a  convention  parliament  on 
the  sand  of  January  1689.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
William  was  at  length  proclaimed  joint-sovcreign  of  Enghmd 
in  conjunction  with  his  wife,  Mary  (Feb.  13th  1689). 

A  constitutional  settlement  was  effected  by  the  end  of  1689, 
almost  all  the  disputed  points  between  king  and  pariiament 
being  settled  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Though  William  by  no 
means  appreciated  this  confinement  of  bis  prerogative,  he  was 
too  wise  to  oppose  it.  His  own  initiative  is  more  cleariy  trece- 
aUe  in  the  Toleration  Act,  extending  liberty  of  private  worship 
to  Dissenters.  He  also  succeeded  in  passing  an  Act  of  Grace 
and  Indemnity  in  1690,  by  which  he  calmed  the  violence  of 
party  passion.  But  in  general  his  domestic  policy  was  not  very 
fortunate,  and  he  can  hardly  claim  any  personal  credit  for  the 
reassessment  of  the  land-tax  (i6oa),  the  cieation  of  the  national 
debt  or  the  recoinage  act  (i 693-1695).  Further,  he  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by  lending  his  support 
to  a  counter-institution,  the  Land  Bank,  which  ignominiously 
coOapsed.  Though  he  was  not  blind  to  the  commerdal  interests 
of  Ei^iattd.  he  was  ne^ectful  of  the  administntioB  and  affairs 


of  her  ovenea  cofeniek  But  though  he.  was  unable  to  extract 
the  best  results  from  parliament  he  was  always  able  to  avert 
its  worst  excesses.  In  spite  of  strong  personal  opinions  to  the 
contrary,  he  accepted  the  Triennial  Act  (1694),  the  vote  reducing 
the  army  to  10,000  men  (1697),  the  vote  disbanding  his  favourite 
Dutch  Guards  (1699)  and  even  (November  1699)  a  bill  re- 
scinding the  grants  of  forfeited  Irish  estates,  which  he  had  made 
to  his  favourites.  The  main  cause  of  the  humiliations  William 
suffered  from  pariiament  lay  in  his  incapadty  to  understand  the 
party  or  cabinet  system.  In  his  view  the  best  way  to  govern 
was  to  have  both  parties  represented  in  the  ministry,  so  that, 
as  Whig  and  Tory  fell  out,  the  king  came  by  his  own.  A  study 
of  his  reign  shows  that  this  method  was  unsuccessful,  and  that 
his  affairs  waA  most  smoothly  when  the  parliamentary  majority 
hdd  the  same  views  as  the  ministry.  It  is  not  often  remembered 
that  William  possessed  an  experience  of  the  workings  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  Holland,  which  was  remarkably 
similar  to  that  in  England.  Hence  his  mistakes  though  easy 
to  undentand  are  by  no  means  so  pardonable  as  were,  for 
example,  ^ose  of  the  Georges,  who  had  been  absolute  moaarchs 
in  their  <mn  country.  William's  unpopularity  with  his  new 
people  was,  on  the  whole,  unjustified,  but  his  memory  is  rightly 
darkened  by  the  stain  of  the  "  J^Iassacre  of  Glencoe."  In  169a 
he  signed  an  order  for  the  *'  extirpation  "  of  the  Macdonalds, 
a  small  dan  in  the  vale  of  Glencoe.  It  is  improbable  that  he 
meant  his  order  to  be  litecally  executed,  it  is  not  certain  that 
he  knew  they  had  taken  the  oath  oi  allegiance  to  him.  None 
the  less,  when  the  massacre  was  carried  out  with, circumstances 
of  revolting  barbarity,  William  behaved  as  he  had  done  after 
the  murder  of  De  Witt.  Popular  pressure  forced  him  to  bang 
the  murderere  to  justice,  to  punish  than  and  dismiss  them  his 
service.  But  shortly  afterwards  they  were  all  received  into  favour; 
"  one  became:  a  colonel,  another  a  knight,  a  third  a  peer." 

These  and  other  actions  indicate  that  William  could  show 
on  occasion  a  cold  and  cynical  ruthlessncss.  But  while  admit- 
ting that  his  means  were  sometimes  unprindpled,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  his  real  ends  were  high  and  noble.  While  he 
sometimes  disregarded  the  wishes  of.  others,  no  one  was  more 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  feelings  for  the  attainment  of  the 
master  aim  of  htt  life,  the  restoration  of  the  "  Baluice  of  Power," 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  predominance  of  'France.  This  was 
the  real  aim  of  William  in  goiny  to  Enghuid  in  16S8.  He  had 
set  off  to  secure  an  ally  against  Louis,  and  he  came  back  from 
his  expedition  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  new  nation  at 
his  back,  united  in  its  detestation  of  popery  and  d  France. 

As  king  of  England  he  cobduded  treaties  of  alliance  with 
the  members  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  and  sent  a  large  army 
to  oppose  the  French  in  Ftonders.  But  his  greatest  immediate 
peril  during  1669^x690  came  from  the  drcumstance  that  the 
Ftencfa  disputed  the  mastery  of  the  soas  with  the  Anglo-Dutch 
fleet,  and  that  Ireland  was  strongly  for  King  James.  On  the  ist 
of  July  X690  the  allies  were  badly  beaten  at  sea  off  Beachy  Head, 
but  on  the  same  day  William  himself  won  a  dedsive  victory  over 
James's  army  at  the  Boyne  in  Ireland.  Dublin  and  Dxogheda 
soon  fell  and  James  fled  from  Ireland.  The  chances  of  continued 
resistance  in  Ireland,  which  depended  on  communication  whh 
France,  were  fmally  destroyed  by  the  great  victory  off  Cape  La 
Hogue  (May  19th,  xAoa).  Irelaxui  was  speedily  conquered  when 
once  the  supremac>'  (rf  England  on  the  sea  became  asuued.  Now 
the  French  fleet  was  definitely  destroyed,  and  though  a  destroc- 
tive  privateering  warfare  conrinued,  England  was  no  longer  in 
danger  of  invasion. 

The  dedsi^rc  successes  for  the  Alliance  were  gained  by  its  naval 
victories,  whose  importance  William  somewhat  underrated  and 
for  whose  execution  be  had  only  an  indirect  responsibility.  In 
1692  he  lost  Namur  and  was  badly  defeated  at  Steinkirk  (August 
4tb),'and  in  1693  he  was  disastrously  beaten  at  Neerwinden  or 
Landen  (July  19th).  In  169s  he  was  able  to  resume  the  offensive 
and  to  retake  Namur  in  a  brilliant  and.  what  was  more  unusual, 
a  successful  campaign.  William  had  assumed  the  duties  of 
commander-in-chief  too  young  to  leatn  the  fuU  duties  of  a  pro- 
fessional soldier  himself,  and  his  imperious  will  did  not  siiffer 
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oihen  lo  dina  him.     Keiia  thoagh  oflen  fertile  in  rnoun 

though  MTnelimcs  unlucky,  be  was  never  rttily  the  equil  o[  luc 
genersU  as  Condi  or  Luiembourg. 

In  diplomacy  Wdliam  wu  as  umfonnly  wcnsitu]  ta  : 
»»r  he  was  Ihe  reverae.  His  unity  of  airo  and  coiuliuicy  i 
purpose  make  him  one  of  the  grealesl  of  modern  dipLomatisI 
He  held  togethec  his  i[l-asjorled  ctuUtion,  and  finsUy  cmcludi 
peace  at  Ryswick  in  September  1697.  Louis  rsiDred  til  h 
acqnistiOM  since  [67S,eicept  St  rassbufg,  and  recognized  Williaj 
as  kine  ol  England.  During  the  suhseqnent  years  WilLiim  Irii 
lo  irninge  a  partition  treaty  vrith  France,  hy  which  the  domaii 
of  the  childless  Charles  fl.  of  Spain  >ere  to  be  divided  al  h 
death.    But  on  the  death  ol  Chsi 


WiUiai 


used  Louis's  tttognition  of  James  Edward  the  "  Old  Preti 
as  king  ot  England  (September  ijoi)  10  set  the  English  people 
in  a  Same.  Wat  was  already  declared  in  1701,  but  Wilttam, 
who  bad  long  been  ailing,  died  from  Ihecombiafd  effects  of  a  fall 
from  his  hoise  and  a  chill  on  the  Sth  of  March  170;.  It  was 
truly  Ira^c  that  his  doom  dwuld  have  come  at  the  moment  vhen 
be  had  once  more  drawn  together  ■  great  alliance  in  Europe, 
and  when  he  possessed  1  pi^iiUtily  in  England  such  a*  be  had 
never  befort  eojoyed. 
In  viewing  William's  character  as  a  whole  one  h  struck  by  lis 
■       ■  which  reveals  hi» 


mind  and  policy  more  clearly  than 
No  one  can  doubt  his  real 'belief  m  religion  m  spite 
moral  iailinp  or  weaknesses.  He  was  an  unlailhful 
and  often  treated  his  wife  with  scant  consideniion 
too  fond  of  Dutch  favourites  Ilk 
likeLadyOrkney.  Wbenilsuited 
systematic  comiplion  ol  members  of  parliamert,  and  he  con- 
doned maisacie*  like  those  al  the  Hague  or  in  Glcncoe.  On  the 
other  hand  he  did  not  hesitate  lo  inflict  considerable  injury  on  his 
(Arn  people,  the  Dutch,  by  the  tenna  of  the  treaty  with  England 
(i6Sq),  when  it  became  dear  that  only  in  this  way  could  England's 


It  be  might  ha 
constitutional  pn 
the  crippling  eip 
he  ought  to  hiv 

and  commercial 


.    The  Dull 


iciitid 


nies  oi  the  war,    En^h  criticism 
recognised  more  liilfy  the  syslei 


o[  the! 


rence.  Some  of  these  crilicisn 
I  were  all  true,  they  would  r 
which  lay  in  aiwther  sphete. 


;  are  rather  beside  the 

The  best  proof  of  hit 
oeace  of  L'lrechl  was 


subsequently  made  on  the  hnad  lines  which 
as  the  only  security  for  European  |ieice  nei 
before  its  conclution.  While  he  lacked  in  diplomacy  the  anaol 
a  Louis  XIV.  01  the  graces  of  a  Maribofough,  he  grasped  the 
central  problems  of  his  time  with  more  clearness,  or  advanced 
solutions  with  more  ultimate  success,  than  any  other  statesman 
oC  his  age.  Often  baffled,  but  never  despairing,  William  fought 
on  10  the  end,  snd  the  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  his  policy  cotitinued 
to  triumph  long  after  the  death  oi  their  author. 

OalclHilLAtiTHORIIIBI,— Gilbert  Buniet.Hufgne/iiiyOBsTVlit, 
ed.O.  Airy  (London.  iSOTliWUmn CaitUitt^Thi King  •Secnury) 
fipif!.  edited  by  I.  McCormick  (London.  I7;4>:  Q<>«"  Maiy. 
Uu/r<  wiik  Thtu  tj  Jama  If.  a<^  William  III.,  ed.  R.  Doebner 
(Leipilg.  1886);  trilrts  et  mlmoira.  edited  by  Counten  Iknlinct 
(London.  iSgo);  duke  et  Portland,  Hiil.  MSS.  Camm.  Ktferl.  iv. 
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WILUAM  IV.  (1765-1R3T),  khig  of  EngUnd.  iMrd  nn  ol 
George  Ul.,  was  bom  al  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  aisi  of 
August  176;.  In  i779hewastenttoseaand  became  a  mMahip- 
man  under  Admiral  Digby.  Neil  year  he  sailed  under  Rodney 
and  took  part  in  the  action  ofi  Cape  Si  VIocenI  (i6th  ol  January 
17S0).    During  the  rest  ol  Ihe  wu  the  young  prince  saw  plenty 

foundation  of  bit  pt^ularity.  On  the  condusioB  of  the  war  he 
travelled  in  Germany,  vbUing  Hanover  and  Berlin,  where  he 
was  entertained  by  Fredeiick  Ihe  Grt«L  In  1785  be  patsed  (or 
lieutenant:  neit  year  he  was  made  captain  and  stationed  in  the 
W«t  Indies.  Shortly  after  17B7,  being  tired  of  his  station,  be 
sailed  home  without  orders,  and  was  punished  for  his  inaub- 
ordinaiion  by  being  obliged  to  suy  at  Plymgnlh  liU  his  ship  was 
refitted,  when  he  sgnin  sailed  for  the  West  Indies. 

In  17S9  be  was  made  duke  of  Clarence.  When  wa  was 
declared  against  the  French  republic  in  179],  he  nrongly  sup- 
ported it  and  was  aoiious  for  active  empk>ymeDt:  bul,  ibough 
■■ "     " "  made  rear-admiral  " '  " '         '   '  . .    . .  - 


.    Thus 


1y,  he  ai 


by  joining  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Ihe  duke  of  York 
in  thnc  opposition  10  the  king.  He  threw  himself  into  the  dissi- 
pations of  society,  and  his  hearty  geniality  and  bhifi.  sailoi-Uhe 
manners  gained  him  popularity,  though  th^  did  not  secure  him 
respect.  He  look  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  be 
'  rfended  the  ejtnvagancics  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 


ind  defeo. 


d  the  en 


iwhae  he  fon 


tbeWcst 

and  bdelily  (or  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  unitm  was  only 
broken  otf  eventually  (or  political  reasons.  During  all  Ibis 
period  the  prince  had  lived  in  comparative  obenirily.  The  death 
of  Princess  Charlotte  in  1S17  brought  him  forward  as  in  the  line 
of  tuccesvon  to  the  cmwn.  In  iSiSheraarried  AdelaidcoESaae- 
Mdningen,  a  lady  half  his  age,  without  special  attractions,  bat 
of  a  slmng,  self-willed  nature,  which  enabled  her  aubsequently 
to  obtain  great  influence  over  her  hu^und.  On  the  death  ol  the 
duke  of  York  in  1817  the  duke  ol  Clarence  became  heir  to  ilie 
throne,  and  in  the  tame  yeaihewas  appointed  kird  high  admini. 
In  discharging  the  functions  ol  that  office  he  endeavoured  lo 
assume  independent  control  of  naval  BSaim,  althouf^  his  natenl 
precluded  him  ■  


.    Thtsi 


nina 


ihSir  Gcor«e 


be  had  to  „  ,      

o  act  in  deflana  of  rules.  Ihe  king  was  at  length  obliged  10  call 
ipon  him  to  resign. 

On  the  iSih  of  June  iSjo  the  death  of  George  IV. placed  him 

in  Ihe  ihroiw.    Durbig  the  first  two  yeatxif  his  reign  Fugl^mt 

inderwent  an  agitation  more  videnl  than  any  from  whsh  It 

bail  sufieted  since  16&S.     William  IV.  was  well-meaiJng  and 

Dscieniiout;  but  his  timidity  and  iireviluilon  drove  mlpiiien 

despair,  while  his  anaiely  lo  avoid  cittemel  and  his  want  of 

light  into  alTain  pndonged  a  dingcrous  cri^t  and  brought  tbe 

untry  to  Ihe  verge  ol  levoloiimi.    Immediately  aflei  hisaitet- 

n  the  revolution  of  July  broke  out  In  France  and  gave  a  great 

pulse  to  the  reform  movement  in  England.    The  king,  though 

called  himsell  an  "  dii  Whig,"  did  not  dismte  the  Tory 

nistry  which  bad  governed  Ihe  connliy  during  the  last  iwa 

snof  his  broih^^  rviga;  hu.lbe  docilona  for  the  new 

.    rliament  placed  them  iaa  minoiity.    ^^'lIhin  a  fortnight  of  the 

i^Mning  of  parlimilllt  gbM.wrc  lH.i,lcn  on  a  1      ' 

leiona  of  '*•*  *n'\].'Brfllltfrflf"'    ^-C"!  '^"l 
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aad  offoed  to  ntigD.  Hie  kiag  dedined  to  uoept  their  resisiui- 
tion,  bat  at  the  ■ame  time  was  nmriOiBg  to  diawlve,  althouf^  it 
was  obvious  that  in  the  easting  parliament  a  mioistxy  pledfed 
to  refomi  couM  not  retam  ofltoe.  From  this  diVmma  William 
icscuad  by  the  conduct  of  the  opposition,  which,  annnws 


to  Iffing  oa  a  change  of  ministiy,  moved  aa  address  s^uast 
dissolution.  Regarding  this  as  an  attack  on  his  prerogative, 
William  at  once  disaolvod  parliameat  (April  1831).  The  electfaos 
gave  the  ministry  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  ■eoond 
Reform  Bill  was  brought  in  in  June,  and  passed  its  third  reading 
(aist  ol  September)  by  a  majority  of  109.  A  fortnight  later 
(8th  ol  October)  the  Lords  threw  out  the  hill  by  &  majority  el  4x- 
But  after  a  protracted  political  crins  (see  the  article  on  Gun, 
CahMiEB  GiCY,  sad  ead)  the  king  was  compelled  to  oonient  to 
oeate  a  sufficient  number  of  new  peers  to  carry  the  bill,  and  the 
threat  was  successful  in  bringing  about  the  passing  of  the  act  in 
1852. 

During  the  rest  of  his  reign  William  IV.  had  not  much  oppor- 
tunity ol  active  political  interference,  but  on  one  other  oocsaba 
he  made  aa  unjustifiable  use  of  his  prerogative.  Two  years  alter 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  ministry  of  Lord  Grey  had 
become  unp<^ular.  In  July  1834  Lord  Grey  himself  retired  and 
Lord  Melbourne  took  the  lead.  There  were  divergences  of 
opinion  in 'the  cabinet,  and  the  king  strongly  objected  to  the 
ministerial  policy  respecting  the  Irish  Church.  On  the  shaUow 
pretext  that  Lonl  Althorp's  removal  to  the  Upper  House  would 
wittken  the  ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons^  where,  however, 
they  still  had  a  majority,  he  suddenly  dismissed  them  and 
summoned  Sir  Robert  Peel  (14th  of  November).  Peel's  ministry, 
oontaining  many  members  who  had  been  in  the  government  <m 
jLhe  kill's  accession,  was  caUed  from  its  short  dumtion  "  the 
ministry  of  the  hundred  days."  Its  formation  clearly  indicated 
that  the  Whig  proclivities  of  the  king,  which  had  never  been  more 
than  partial  or  hikewaim,  bad  wlwUy  disappeared.  The  step 
was  regarded  with  general  disapprobation.  It  was  immediately 
foUowed  by  a  dissolution,  and  the  ministry  soon  found  themselves 
in  a  minority.  Beaten  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  respecting 
the  Irish  Church  (3rd  of  April  1835),  Peel  resigned  and  Melbourne 
again  came  into  power.  Under  him  the  Whigs  retained  the  lead 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  This  (Cup  OM  of  November 
1834  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  English  soverei^  has 
attempted  to  impose  an  unpopular  ministry  oa  the  migority  in 
parliamenL 

la  May  1837  the  king  began  to  show  signs  of  debOity,and  died 

from  an  affection  of  the  heart  on  the  aoth  of  June,  leaving  behind 

him  the  memory  c^  a  genial,  frank,  warm-hearted  man,  but  a 

blundering,  though  wcU-intentloned  prince.    He  was  succeeded 

by  his  niece  Queen  Victoria. 

AuTBOaiTiBS.—CorrMteiiirfWf  •!'EmI  Crty  with  William  IV.  and 
Sir  Herhtrt  Ta^Lm  (London,  1867):  FitzgccaJd's  Lilt  and  Times  of 
William  tV.;  Crevitle's  Memoirs',  Memotrs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  the 
Orewey  Papers;  CivU  Onrespondence  of  Ike  Duke  of  Wellinglon; 
Walpole's  History  of  Entfand;  Martincau's  History  of  the  Peace. 

WHUAM  (X143-XS14),  king  of  Scotland,  sumamed  "the 
Lion,"  wss  the  scooikI  s<ni  of  Henry, eari  of  Huntingdon  (d.  1152), 
a  son  of  King  David  I.,  aiMi  became  king  of  Scotland  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Malcolm  IV.,  in  December  xi6s,  being  crowned 
at  Scone  during  the  same  month.  After  his  accession  to  the 
throne  Wlliam  spent  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  English 
king,  Henry  IL;  then,  quarrelling  with  Henry,  he  arranged 
in  X 168  the  first  definite  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and 
Scotland,  and  with  Louis  VII.  of  France  assisted  Henry's  sons 
in  their  revoit  agamst  their  father  in  X173.  In  return  for  this 
aid  the  younger  Henry  granted  to  William  the  earldom  of 
Northumberfauid,  a  possession  which  the  latter  had  vainly  sought 
I'kiflgi  and  whidi  was  possibly  the  cause  of  thdr 
However,  when  ravaging  the  country  near 
;«BS  taken  prisoner  in  July  X174,  and  after  a 
Lichmond  was  carried  to  Normandy,  where  he 
Treleaae  by  assenting  in  December  1x74  to  the 
By  this  arrangement  the  king  and  his  nobles, 
undertook  lo  do  homage  to  Henry  and  his  son: 


this  and  other  provisions  pkcbg  both  the  chuxch  and  state  off 
Scotland  thoroughly  aader  the  waersinty  of  Engfamd.  William's 
neat  qoanel  was  with  Pope  Aleiander  in.,  and  arose  oat  of  a 
doable  chofoe  for  the  vacant  bislM^ric  off  St  Andrews.  The  king 
put  forward  his  chaplain,  Hugh;  the  pope  supported  the  ardi- 
deaooa,  Jofah  the  Soot,  iriio  had  beea  caaonically  elected,  llie 
usual  iaterdiange  of  threats  ana  defianoea  foUowed;  then  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  in  xi8x  his  successor,  Lucius  III.,  con* 
sentedto  aoompromise  by  which  Hugh  got  the  coveted  bishopric 
and  John  became  bishop  of  Dnnkeld.  Inxx88  WilUamsecuicda 
papal  buU  wfaidi  decfawed  that  the  Church  of  Scotlaad  was  directly 
subject  only  to  the  see  of  Rome,  thus  rejecting  the  claims  to 
supremacy  pot  forward  by  the  Eisglish  aichbishop.  This  step 
was  foUowed  by  the  timpoial  independence  of  g«v»Ut«*i^  whids 
was  one  result  of  the  cootinwal  poverty  of  RIcbaid  I.  Ill 
December  ix89»  by  the  treaty  of  Cknterbuxy,  Richard  gave  up 
all  claim  to  soserahity  over  Srntlsnd  io  return  lor  xo^oooamfca^ 
the  treaty  of  Falaise  being  thus  definitely  annulled. 

In  1186  at  Woodstock  Witham  married  Ekmeagarde  de 
Beaamoat,  a  couam  of  Henry  II.,  aikl  peaoa  with  ^wgUw*!  being 
assured  three  yean  later,  he  tnxxmd  his  arms  against  the  tttcbuleat 
chiefs  in  the  outlying  parts  of  hia  kingdnm  His  authority  was 
recognized  in  Galloway  which,  hitherto,  had  been  practically 
independent;' he  put  an  ead  to  a  fonnidable  iusmxettioa  la 
Moray  and  Inverness;  aad  a  series  of  nimpaigna  taufl^t  the 
far  north,  Caithness  arid  Sutheriand,  to  respect  the  power  of  the 
down.  The  story  of  William's  relations  with  King  John  is 
interesting,  althoujgli  the  details  are  somewhat  obscure.  Sooa 
after  Jdm's  acoessioa  ia  1x99  the  Scottish  king  asked  lor  the 
farldom  of  Northumberland,  which.  Richard  L,  like  his  lather, 
had  refused  to  restore  to  Scotland.  John,  too,  refused  this  d^ 
numd,  but  the  threatened  war  did  not  take  place,  and  ia  xsoo 
William  did  homage  to  the  English  Ung  at  Linoohi  with  the 
ambiguous  phrase  "  saving  h»  owa  rights."  After  a  pcciod  of 
inaction  war  betweca  the  two  countries  again  became  tnmlnent 
in  X309;  but  a  peace  waa  made  at  Noiham,  and  about  three 
years  hUer  another  amicable  arrangemeat  waa  readied.  Both 
these  treaties  seem  to  have  beea  more  favourable  to  England 
than  to  Scotland,  and  it  is  posiible  that  Wilfiam  admowledged 
John  as  overlord  of  hn  kingdom.  William  died  at  Stirling  on  the 
4th  of  Deoember  X 2x4  aad  was  buried  at  Arbroath.  He  left  one 
son,  his  successor  Aknnder  II.,  aad  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Tiahella,  who  were  sent  to  EngUmd  after  the  treaty  of  XS09, 
and  who  both  OBarxied  English  xwbles,  Margaret  beooming  the 
wife  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.  He  also  left  some  illegitimate  childxen. 
William's  retgo  Is  a  very  impmtaat  period  in  the  early  history  of 
Scotland,  and  may  afanoat  be  said  to  mark  aa  epoch  ia  every 
department  of  public  life.  The  relations  of  England  and  Scotland 
and  <tf  Scotland  and  France;  the  rise  of  towns,  the  development 
of  trade  and  the  establishment  of  order  in  Scotland  itself;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Scottish  Church,  both  to  the  papal  see  aad  to 
Fjigland,  were  all  vitally  affected  by  the  events  of  this  reign. 
William  founded  and  richly  endoirad  the  abbey  at  Arbroath, 
and  many  of  the  Scottish  towns  owe  their  origin  to  his  charters. 

See  E.  W.  Robertnn,  ScoOand  ander  her  Early  Kints  {^nburgh. 
1 86s) :  Lofd  Hailes,  Anmals  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1819) ;  A.  Laig, 
History  of  Scotland,  voL  L  (1900);  also  Scotland:  History.  ' 

WILUAM  I.  (x  797-X888),  king  of  Prussia  and  (Sermaa  emperor, 
was  the  second  son  of  Fkederick  William  UL  of  Prussia  and 
Louise,  a  princess  of  Mecklsobuxg-Strdita.  He  waa  bom  at 
Berlin  on  the  asnd  of  March  1797,  and  received  the  names  jof 
Wilhdm  Friedixch  Ludwig.  He  waa  a  delicate  child  and  had  to 
be  carefully  nurtured.  His  constitution,  however,  was  souiul, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  most  vigorous  men  in  (»ermany.  After 
the  battle  of  Jena  he  spent  three  years  at  KOnigsberg  and  Memd. 
Meanwhile  he  had  given  evidence  of  sterling  honesty,  a  strict 
bve  of  order,  and  an  almost  passionate  Interest  in  everything 
relating  to  war.  On  the  xst  of  January  X807  he  recdved  aa 
ofiicer'a  patent,  axKi  on  the  30th  of  October  x8x3  was  appointed 
a  '•^pff^"  William  accompanied  his  father  in  the  campaign  of 
x8r4,  and  early  in  the  following  year  recdved  the  iron  cross  for 
personal  bmvery  shown  at  Bar^aur-Aube.   He  took  part  in  the 
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entry  into  Paris  on  tbe  jiil  of  Mirch  1S14,  nod  iflcrwudi 
viiited  London.  Hg  joiDcd  tbe  Pnuuu  umy  in  tin  Eoal 
canpugn  of  tbe  Nupolconk  wan,  mid  ugaia  eolcnd  Puis.  Tbe 
pacta  wu  Buulc  t  colonel  inil  ■  membct  of  Ihc  pomaaeDt 
milituy  comnuuioii  itamcdJiitdy  after  hii  twenliitb  tutUuUy, 
ud  at  ibe  ige  of  twtnty^Bc  became  a  nujor-goienl.  In  i8» 
be  nceived  tbe  comrauid  oS  a  divisiim;  and  daiiag  the  fdlDmng 
nine  yean  be  had  not  only  made  himsdi  maatec  of  tbe  milliaiy 
lyitem  of  bis  ovn  country  but  Mudied  clotely  tbde  of  Ijie  otber 
European  aUtca.  In  1S15  he  wal  promoted  to  the  lank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  obtained  tbe  mmmud  of  the  corps  of 
guarda.  On  Ibe  nth  of  June  1819  be  married  Au^uiU,  daugbler 
at  Charia  Fmlerick,  giand  duke  of  Saie-Weuau.  Tbii  lad/, 
who  had  imbibed  the  Liberal  lendendea  of  the  tnutt  oi 
Weimar  and  Uler  developed  a  keen  ayiapAthy  with  Catbolidsm, 
eieniacd  aftetvardi  aa  quun  and  cmp«ai  a  coniiderable 
jqffn^^rf  at  court,  in  a  Koae  geDerally  hoatile  to  fiiamarck'B 
vien.  She  died  on  the  Tth  of  January  tSqo. 

Ob  the  death  of  hii  [athei  in  184a — the  new  king,  Frederick 
William  IV..  being  childleaa^Prince  William,  as  heir  prcsimptive 
to  the  throne,  received  the  title  of  prince  of  Prussia,  tie  was  also 
made  lientenant-govemoi  of  Pomerania  and  appointed  a  general 
of  Infantry.  In  politics  he  was  decidedly  conservative;  but  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolulionaiy  movement  of  [843  Iw  saw  that 
to  the  popular  demand  for  liberal  fc 


goveti 


He  urged,  hon 


orde: 


ihouldbe 

ayitem.  At  this  time  he  has  tbe  best-hated  maa  in  Gennany, 
the  masa  of  the  Frusoian  people  believing  him  to  be  a  veh^nent 
Bupporter  of  an  absolutbt  and  reactionary  policy.  He  was  even 
held  reqxHuible  (or  tbe  Uood  shed  in  Beriiu  00  the  iSth  of  March, 
and  was  nicknamed  tbe  "  Cartridge  Prina,"  although  be  had 
beea  relieved  nine  days  before  of  bia  command  of  the  guards. 
So  biLter  waa  tbe  fecUng  againit  him  that  the  king  entreated 
him  to  leave  the  country  for  some  tine,  and  accordingly  he  went 
to  London,  qhoe  lie  formed  intimate  peisonal  relations  with 
Piince  Albert,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lonl  John  RusaeU,  Lord  Palmtr- 
atOB  aad  otber  En^ish  alaleimen.  On  the  Sth  of  June  he  was 
hack  at  BeHin,  and  on  the  lame  day  he  took  his  seat  as  member 
for  Wir^itA  in  the  Prussian  national  assemUy,  and  delivered  a 
speech  in  which  he  expressed  belief  in  constitutional  principles. 
Id  i&4g,  when  tbe  revolutionary  party  in  the  grand-duchy  ol 
Baden  became  dangerous,  he  accepted  the  rammand  ol  "  the 
army  of  operation  in  Baden  and  tbe  Palatioate,"  and  bis  plana 
were  so  judiciously  formed  and  lo  ikilfuUy  executed  that  m  tbe 
course  of  a  few  dayt  the  rebellkia  was  crushed.  At  the  beghining 
of  the  campaJpi  an  1 
In  October  1(149  he 
Rbinebod  and  Wettpbalia,  and  took  . 
In  1S54  the  prince  was  raised  to  tbe  rank  of  a  bcld-marshal  nut 
made  governor  of  tbe  federal  fortieaa  of  Maini.  When  the  king 
WIS  attacked  with  a  disease  of  the  brain,  Prince  William  assumed 
the  regency  (7th  October  iSsS),  and  on  kit  brotber'a  death,  «n 
the  ind  of  January  1S61,  lucieedtd  himaa  WiUiam  I. 
The  poUtical  eventa  of  Williain'i  tegency  and  rrign  are  Icdd 
1  PBU55IA:  Hiitor/).     Hit 

4  descrvM  separate  noti™.     William  w 
nict  of  tbe  Intellectual  type  ol  Fredeiiri  the  Great;  hot  he 
believed  fntenaely  in  the  "  God  of  battles  "  and  in  his  own  divine 
right  aa  tbe  vicegerent  of  God  to  conceived.    He  believed  also 
io  the  ultimate  union  ol  Germany  and  in  the  dcsliny  ol 
as  its  iDitrument;  and  be  held  that  whiKver  aspired 
Geimany  mutt  gcleg  it  for  bimtcli  (Letter  to  von  Naiirm 
loth  of  May  1S49,  id  Natimer's  UiUa  itit  Hi 


r  Mt,  wh 

rr  presdent,  William'a  r*'*"^'^ 
It  of  bii  maiteif  id  aovnot,  w 


tends  to  be  obscured  by  tl 

remained  beside  him  till  his  oeato.  sue  sumarca'a  muMiii 
cemcti  coDtaJD  plentiful  prool  that  his  master  vaa  by  bo  means  a 
cipher.  His  prejudices,  indeed,  woe  apt  to  Ton  athwart  Uw 
minister's  plans;  es  in  the  Schleiwig-Uotitefn  qustlnn,  wten 

burg  prince  threatened  to  wreck  Bismarck^  OHnbinatiora- 
But,  as  Bismarck  put  it,  the  anMntioDof  Ibedti^esgaTehim 
"  a  taste  for  conquest,"  and  in  Ibe  nmrilgn  it  iSi6  the  difficulty 
was  to  restrain  the  king,  who  wished  to  enur  Vienna  In  Irinrnph. 
Whatever  may  have  been  tbe  leeUnga  of  tbe  Pnaaiua  befciv 
the  wv.  Its  striking  success  (uUy  Justified  tbe  Ung's  policy. 


the  determining  Impulse.  In  the  maueiof  tbe  HtAeoioUem 
nndldature  King  William'a  attitude  waa  Mrictty  "  correct." 
He  was  justified  In  refuibig  Io  discuss  fnrtbCT  with  Benedettj 
the  question  of "  guarantees,"  a  matter  which  touched  his  honouri 
and  if  the  refusal,  courteously  fiamed,  was  read  in  Paris  aa  an 
insult,  this  was  due  to  Bismartk'a  "  editinji "  of  the  Ems  tclegrsm 
(see  Bisiuici)  The  result  of  the  otilcry  in  France  and  of  the 
French  dedaralton  of  war  was  that  all  Germany  ralKed  round  tbe 
king  of  Prussia,  and  when,  on  tbe  31st  of  July,  be  quilled  Berlin 
to  join  bis  army,  be  knew  that  he  had  the  support  of  a  united 
nalioD.  He  crossed  the  Frendi  frontier  on  tbe  irth  of  August, 
and  persoDally  commanded  at  the  battles  of  Gravelotte  and 
Sedan.  Il  waa  during  tbe  siege  of  Paris,  at  his  headquatlera  In 
Vemilla,  that  be  was  proclaimed  German  emperor  on  tbe  iStb 
of  January  iS;t.  On  the  jid  of  March  ig;i  he  rigned  the  pre* 
liminariet  of  peace  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  French 
Assembly;  and  im  the  iisl  of  March  be  i^ieDcd  tbe  Ibit  imperial 
parliament  of  Germany.  On  the  ]6th  of  Junebettltnrphantly 
entered  Bertin  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

After  that  period  the  emperor  left  the  dtstinlet  of  Cermany 
almOHl  entirely  In  the  hands  of  Bismairk,  who  held  the  ofbce  ol 
imperial  chancdlor.  In  his  personal  history  the  most  ootable 
eventa  were  two  attempts  upon  his  life  in  igjS — one  by  a  frorking 
lad  called  Httdd,  another  by  an  educated  man,  Kari  Nsbieng. 
On  the  first  occasion  the  emperor  escaped  without  Injniy,  but 
on  the  second  he  waa  seriously  wounded.  These  ittacks  grew 
out  of  the  Sqplalial  agitation;  and  a  new  Reichstag,  ejected  for 
the  purpose,  paased  a  severe  anll-Sodalist  law,. which  was  after- 
wards from  time  10  lime  renewed.  Until  within  ■  few  day*  at 
his  death  the  emperor's  health  waa  lanurkably  robot;  he  died 
at  BeiUn  on  tbe  Qth  of  March  1BB8. 

The  rdiD  ol  WQllam  I.  maciied  an  eta  o(  vast  importance  in  tb* 

hiitory  eT Gennany.    I-  •■■-  •■—  " ■■  ' ••■-  «— 

'  a  Germany  SAd  G 


us  chaoEes  w 
and  Mollke 


degree  la  him  than  10 

inn  the  credit  of  having 

_— ,  — ^  of  having  trusted  then 

■aalntalned  the  beat  traditkiaa  ol  tb> 


Cerraony  was 


wholly 


advice.     Thus  it  came  about  1 
views  were  feared,  called  the 
advice,  ihou^  later  ~ 
(ion  when  iLe  tcfusol  ol 
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WBMm  /.  (Leipriir>  1097  '*  5th  ed.  1905).  In  English  ha.vt  appesved 
WtUuum  «/  Germany,  by  Archibald  Forbe*  {tmh  a  tnubdon  ol 
Edouard  Simon's  TAf  Emperw  WiUiam  and  his  Xei^  (^  vols.,  1886). 
See  also  Sybel's  Pounding  of  the  German  Empire  (Eng.  tians..  New 
York.  i89(>-i89l). 

WILUAH  n.  [Fbiedrxcb  WtiHmc  Vicroft  Aiscrt] 
(1859-  ')t  king  of  Prussia  and  German  emperor,  was  boxn 
on  the  37th  of  January  1859  at  Berlin,  being  the  eldest  child 
of  Pxmce  Frederick  of  Prwsia,  afterwards  crown  prince  and 
second  German  empefor,  and  of  Victoria^  princess  royal  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  On  his  tenth  birthday  he  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  in  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Guards.  From 
September  1874  to  January  1877  be  attended  the  gymnasium 
St  Cassel;  he  studied  for  two  years  at  Bonn,  and  was  then  for 
some  time  chiefly  occupied  with  his  military  duties.  In  1885 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Hussars  of  the  Guard.  He  was 
mudi  influenced  by  the  military  atmosphere  in  which  his  life 
was  speatf  and  was  more  in  aiympathy  with  the  strongly  mon- 
archiosl  feeling?  of  the  emperor  William  and  Bismarck  than 
with  the  more  liberal  ^ews  of  his  own  parents,  but  until  the 
Alness  of  his  father  in  1887  he  took  no  part  in  political  life.  The 
death  of  his  grandfather  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  his 
father,  and  on  the  xsth  of  June  he  became  ninth  ,king  of  Prussia 
and  third  German  empeio^  The  chief  events  of  his  reign  up 
to  X910  are  narrated  under  Gericany:  History,  but  here  it  is 
necessary  to  dwell  rather  on  the  personality  of  the  emperor 
himself.  His  first  act  was  an  address  to  the  army  and  navy, 
trhile  that  io  his  people  followed  after  three  days.  Throughout 
his  reign,  indeed,  he  repeatedly  stated  that  the  army  was  the 
true  basis  of  his  throne:  "  The  soldier  and  the  army,  not  parlia- 
mentary majorities,  have  welded  together  the  German  Empire. 
My  confidence  is  placed  on  the  army." 

From  the  first  he  showed  his  intention  to  be  his  own  chancellor, 
and  it  was  this  which  brou|^t  about  the  quarrel  with  Bismarck, 
who  could  not  endure  to  be  less  than  all-powerful.  The 
dismissal  and  disgrace  of  the  great  statesman  first  revealed  the 
resolution  of  the  new  ruler;  but,  as  regards  foreign  affairs, 
the  apprehensions  felt  at  his  accession  were  not  fulfilled.  While 
he  maintained  and  confirmed  the  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy, 
In  obedience  to  the  last  injunctions  of  his  grandfather,  he 
repeatedly  attempted  to  establish  more  cordial  relations  with 
Russia.  His  overtures,  indeed,  were  scarcely  received  with 
corresponding  cordiality.  The  intimacy  of  Russia  with  France 
increased,  and  more  than  a  year  passed  before  the  Russian 
emperor  appeared  on  a  short  visit  to  Berlin. .  In  1890  the 
emperor  again  went  to  Russia,  and  the  last  meeting  between 
him  and  Alexander  III.  took  place  at  Kiel  in  the  autumn  of 
1891,  but  was  marked  by  considerable  coolness.  By  his  visit 
to  Copenhagen,  as  in  his  treatment  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
and  in  his  frequent  overtures  to  Francie,  the  emperor  showed  the 
strcmg  desire,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  great  personal  charm 
and  ability,  to  heal  the  wounds  left  by  the  events  of  a  generation 
before.  In  the  autumn  of  1888  he  visited  not  only  the  courts 
of  the  confederate  princes,  but  those  of  Austria  and  Italy. 
While  at  Rome  he  went  to  the  Vatican  and  had  a  private  con> 
versation  with  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  this  vbit  was  repeated  in 
1895  and  again  in  1903.  In  1889  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Sophie,  to  the  duke  of  Sparta,  took  him  to  Athens; 
and  thence  he  sailed  to  Constantinople.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  one  of  the  great  rulers  of  Christendom  had  been  the  guest 
of  the  sultan.  A  more  active  interest  was  now  taken  by  Germany 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Levant,  and  the  emperor  showed  that  he 
content  to  follow  the  secure  and  ascertained  roads 
psmarck  had  so  long  guided  the  country.  It  was 
Berlin  had  become  the  centre  of  the  European 
iperor  was  the  apostle  of  a  new  Germany, 
(.that  her  voice  shoidd  be  heard  in  all  political 
jilever  quarter  of  the  globe  they  might  rise.  Once 
\,  he  went  to  Constantinople.  It  was  the  time 
'unenian  massacres  had  made  the  name  of  Abd-ul 
rtious,  and  the  very  striking  friendliness  shown 
1  scarcely  seemed  consistent  with  the  frequent 


daims  made  by  the  emperor  to  be  the  leader  of  Chibtendom; 
but  any  scruples  were  doubtless  outweighed  by  the  great  impulse 
he  was  able  to  give  to  German  influence  in  the  EasL  From 
Constantinople  he  passed  on  to  Palestine.  He  was  present  at 
the  consecration  of  the  German  Protestant  church  of  tlw  Re- 
deemer. By  the  favour  of  the  sultan  he  was  able  to  present  to 
the  German  Catholics  k  plot  of  ground,  the  PormhJon  de  U 
Salnte  Vierge,  very  near  to  the  Holy  Places. 

The  motive  of  his  frequent  travels,  which  gained  for  him 
the  nf^name  of  Der  Reise-Kaiser,  was  not  solely  politial,  but 
a  keen  interest  in  men  and  things.  Hb  love  of  the  sea  was 
shown  in  an  annual  voyage  to  Norway,  and  in  repeated  visits 
to  the  Cowes  regatta.  He  was  a  keen  yachtsman  and  fond  of 
all  sorts  of  sport,  and,  though  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  left 
arm  through  an  accident  when  he  was  a  child,  be  became  an 
excellent  shot  and  rider. 

At  the  time  of  his  accesnon  there  was  a  strong  manifestation 
of  anti-British  feeling  in  Berlin,  and  there  seemed  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  party  from  which  it  proceeded  had  the  patronage 
of  the  emperor.  Any  temporary  misunderstanding  was  removed, 
however,  by  his  visit  to  England  in  1889.  For  the  next  riz  years 
he  was  every  year  the  guest  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  during  the 
period  that  Caprivi  held  office  the  political  relations  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  very  close.  While  the  emperor's 
visits  were  largely  prompted  by  peisonal  reasons,  they  had  an 
itfiportant  political  effect;  and  in  1890,  when  he  was  entertained 
at  the  Mannon  House  in  London  and  visited  Lord  Salisbury 
at  Hatfield,  the  basis  for  an  entente  cordiale  seemed  to  be  onder 
discussion.  But  after  r895  the  growth  of  the  cobnial  spirit 
in  Germany  and  the  strong  commercial  rivalry  with  Great 
Britain,  which  was  creating  in  Germany  a  feeling  that  a  navy 
must  be  built  adequate  to  protect  German  interests,  made  the 
situation  as  regards  England  more  difficult.  And  an  unexpected 
incident  occurred  at  the  end  of  that  year,  which  brought  to  a 
head  all  the  latent  feelings  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  in.  both 
countries.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Jameson  Raid  he  despatched 
to  the  president  of  the  Transvaal  a  telegram,  in  which  he  con- 
gratulated hun  that  "  without  appealing  to  the  help  of  friendly 
powers,"  he  had  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  and  preserving  the 
independence  of  his  country.  It  was  very  tHfficolt  to  regard 
this  merely  as  an  impulsive  act  of  generous  sympathy  with  a 
weak  state  unjustly  attacked,  and  though  warmly  approved 
in  Germany,  it  caused  a  long  alienation  from  Great  Britain. 
The  emperor  did  not  again  visit  England  till  the  be^nning  of 
X901,  when  he  attended  the  deathbed  and  funeral  of  Queen 
Victoria.  On  this  occasion  he  pbced  himself  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  feelings  of  the  large  majority  of  his  countrymen  by 
conferring  on  Lord  Roberts  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  the 
most  highly  prized  of  Prussian  decorations.  He  had  akeady 
refused  to  receive  the  ex-president  of  the  Transvaal  on  his  visit 
to  Europe.  Meanwhile,  with  the  other  great  branch  of  the 
English-speaking  people  in  the  United  States,  it  was  the  emperor's 
policy  to  cultivate  more  cordial  relations.  In  1903,  on  the 
occa^on  of  the  launching  of  a  yacht  built  for  him  in  America, 
he  sent  his  brother  Prince  Henry  to  the  United  States'  as  h» 
representative.  The  occasion  was  rendered  of  international 
importance  by  his  official  attitude  and  by  hb  gifts  to  the  American 
people,  whidh  included  a  Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The 
emperor  also  initiated  in  t9o6  the  exchange  of  professors  between 
German  and  American  universities. 

As  regards  home  policy,  the  most  important  work  to  which 
the  emperor  turned  his  attention  was  the  increase  of  the  German 
naval  forces.  From  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  constantly 
showed  the  keenest  Interest  in  naval  affairs,  and  the  numerous 
changes  made  in  the  organization  were  due  to  his  personal 
initiative.  It  was  In  January  1895,  at  an  evening  reception  to 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  that  he  publicly  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  for  making  Germany  a  sea  power.  In 
all  the  subsequent  discussions  on  the  naval  bills  his  influence 
was  decisively  used  to  overoorae  the  resistance  of  the  Reichstag. 
**  Our  future,"  he  declared,"  is  on  the  water,"  and  in  speeches 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  he  combated  the  indifference  of 
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ukdGcnnuutolheKL  "  I  wiU  not  RM,"  be  tcltgniJiEd 
bntUiei,  "  till  1  have  brought  my  navy  M  tht  tunc  height 
ich  my  army  lUiuli."  The  deviliqjmeDt  ol  Gemun 
icDls  during  the  not  few  yttn  (ih  Navi)  ihowed  that 


e  of  the  GcnsAn 


while  it 
inloeiue  should  be  drawn  that  the  increai 
navy  ivu  diiected  towardi  eventual  hoslilitia  with  Great  Britain, 
Ihc  empemr  hitntelf  in&iAtcd  that  the  real  object  was  the  prcBervm- 
tion  of  peace  coDsiMeotly  with  the  maintenance  of  Cennuy'a 
"  place  in  the  hu."  In  Hmh  19DS,  in  4  ipeech  at  Bremen, 
he  declnicd  the  aim  oi  the  Hgheoxollenu  to  be  "  a  mcld-wide 
dominion  founded  upon  omquesu  oot  gained  by  the  iwoid, 
but  by  the  mutual  (onfidence  of  nationa  that  pieu  towards 
the  aame  goal,"  "  Every  Gennao  wanhip  laundied,"  he  laid, 
"  is  one  guarantee  more  for  peace  do  earth."  In  the  same 
spirit  be  protested  later,  la  an  "interview"  publiahed  in  the 
Daiiy  Ttkpath  of  the  iSth  of  October  ijoS,  that  he  had  always 
been  actuated  by  the  fiiendllest  fedings  towards  England,  but 
that  "  Gemwtiy  must  be  prqured  for  any  eventualities  in  the 
Eait,"  and  that,  in  view  of  the  growing  naval  power  of  Japan, 
England  should  welconie  the  existence  of  a  German  Beet  "  when 
tbcy  speak  togelher  on  the  same  side  in  the  great  debate)  of  the 
future  "  For  to  the  emperor,  who  had  published  a  cartoon, 
drawn  by  hirriself,  representing  the  European  powers  m  league 
againit  the  Yellow  Foil,  the  Angh>-Jipanese  alliance  seemed 
&  bctra-yal  of  the  white  race,  an  unnatural  league  which  could 
not  lalt.  The  justihcalion  of  bis  naval  policy  so  far  as  European 
affairs  were  concerned  was  revealed  in  the  effective  intervention 
of  Genaajiy  in  regard  to  France  and  Morocco  in  190J,  and 
in  tgog  in  the  defiance  o!  British  policy  when  Austria, 
backed  by  Germany,  tore  up  the  treaty  of  Berlin  In  regard  to 
Bosnia  and  Berugovina. 

In  numerous  rhetorical  speeches  the  empcnir  had  impressed 
the  world  with  his  personal  conviction  of  autocratic  sovereignty, 
Andhismonarchicalactivity  was  certain,  boouer  or  later,  to  bring 
him  into  conflict  with  the  constitutional  limitations  of  his 
positi^  as  king  of  Prussia  and  Geiman  eulperot,  tils  imperial 
styk,  constitutionally  but  the  honorary  title  oi  the  trimia  inia 
parts  in  a  free  confederation  of  sovereign  princes,  was  invested 
by  him  niib  tometliing  of  the  glamour  ol  \iai  ol  the  Holy  Koman 
emperors,  with  their  shadowy  claim  to  world-dominion.  In 
sp«ch  after  ^leechhe  pipdaimed  the  world-mission  of  Germany, 
of  which  be  lumulF  was  the  divinely  appointed  instrument^ 
Germans  are  "  the  salt  of  the  earth';"  they  must  not "  weary 
in  the  work  of  dviliiatlon,"  and  Germanism,  like  the  spirit  of 
imperial  Rome,  must  eipand  and  impale  Itself.'  This  new 
impetiali&m,  too,  had  a  religious  baus,  for  **  the  whole  of  humac 
life  hinges  simply  and  solely  on  our  attitude  towards  our  Lord 
and  Saviour."'  The  emperor's  prt>gresses  in  the  East  were 
conceived  in  Uie  spirit  of  the  new  crusade,  at  once  Chriillan 
and  German;  and  a  solemn  service,  to  winch  none  but  the 
emperor  and  his  train  were  admitted,  was  held  on  the  summit  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  In  the  tame  spirit,  too,  the  emperor  dis- 
pensed the  marks  of  his  ^proval  and  disapproval  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  own  juiitdiclion,  sometimes  with  raulls  which 
wen;  open  to  clitidsm.  The  "  Kru^r  telegram "  has  been 
mentioned;  icarcely  less  char^eristic  was  (he  message 
detpatcbcd  by  him  on  the  9ih  ol  April  iQofi,  alter  the  AlgFciru 
conference,  to  Count  Goluchowski,  the  Austto-Kungariui 
ftireign  zninislcl,  congralulaling   him 


fenno  In  the  interna]  sSaiit  «t  Bavuia  utd  nvnd  ttnni| 

resentment  among  the  clericals  all  over  Germany. 

Owing  to  tlic  politica]  conditiont  in  Genstny  it  was  genenlljp 
left  for  the  Sodalisis  ta  attack  these  eccursDna  on  the  part  id 
the  emperor  into  fields  which  lay  beyond  his  strict  prerogative. 
But,  apart  from  the  txaditional  lines  of  politica]  de^vage,  such 
as  the  inherited  hatred  of  the  Liberal  South  for.  the  Hohenzollen 
''  corporal's  cane,"  oljier  centres  of  diisatisfaction  were  comiog 
into  being.    Tlie  emperor  waa  isolated  in  bis  efforts  to  impose 

reli^D,  avoidaoce  of  foreign  conta^oo-"  Witli  tlie  growik 
of  wealth  Germany  was  becoming  outerialiied  and  to  some 
eitent  Americanized,  partly  Ihiougb  the  actual  reflux  of  emt- 
grants  grown  rich  in  the  United  Statea.  la  tlds  new  todely, 
far  removed  from  the  days,  denounced  by  the  historian  Gervinui, 
when  the  Germans  were  content  Co  "  fiddle  and  be  ihives,"  th* 
phrases  which  still  woke  responuve  echoes  in  the  squires  ol  the 
Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg  were  apt  to  create  surprise,  if  not 
'  idignation;  and  in  tlie  great  industrial  classes  the  principles  al 
Social  Democracy  q>read  apace-  The  emperor  himself  here  tied 
there  even  yielded  a  little  to  the  new  ideas,  as  wboi,  in  the 
famous  "  Babel  and  Bible  "  controversy  of  i^j,  arising  out  of 
leaures  in  which  Professor  Deliiisch  had  derived  Jewish  mono- 
theiim  flora  Babylonian  polytheisn,  he  publicly  accepted  the 
main  conclusion  of  the  "  higher  criticism  "  of  the  Old  Tcsianjent, 
while  maintaining  that  the  kernel  and  contents,  God  and  His 
works,  remain  always  the  same;  or  when  on  the  1 7th  of  November 
r9o6,  00  tlie  35th  aimiversajy  of  William  I.'s  edict  anrkOuncint 
national  insurance,  he  promised  further  sociaJ  reforms.  But  he 
was  impatient  of  what  he  considerrd  factious  oppositirm,  and 
was  apt  to  appeal  from  the  nation  in  parliament  to  the  natHin 
in  arms,  as  when  in  rgo6,  at  the  Sileslan  manonivrcs,  he  tfut- 
demncd  the  critical  spirit  exercised  towards  the  government,  and 
invoked  once  mure  the  protection  of  Germany's  "  Divine  Ally." 
Clearly,  this  was  an  attitude  which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
development  of  what  prided  itself  on  being  a  constitutional 
state;  but  there  were  obvious  diiScultics  in  the  way  d 
controlling  the  utterances  of  a  ruler,  vigoroui,  self-confident 
and  conscious  of  tiie  best  intentions,  who  was  ^so  the  masta 
of  many  legions,  whose  military  spirit  he  could  evoke  at 
wilL  In  October  too6  the  publication  of  Prince  Hahenbhc't 
iiemoiri,  cimtaining  indiscreet  revelations  of  the  empemr's 
action  in  the  ditmissa]  of  Bismarck,  caused  a  profound 
sensation.  A  few  months  later,  in  February  rifor,  the  prestige 
of  the  court  was  further  damaged  by'  varinus  unsavoury  revela- 
tions, made  by  Herr  Harden  in  the  Zuitmfl,  as  to  the  chancier 
pf  the  *'  camarilla  "  by  which  the  emperor  was  surrounded,  and 
it  was  affirmed  (hat  a  connexion  could  here  be  traced  with  the 
fall  of  Capdvi  In  1^94.  TheJong-drawn^ut  trials  and  coimier- 
trials  left  the  character  of  the  emperor  entirely  unstained,  but 
they  resulted  in  the  disgrace  of  men  who  had  beim  tut  confidants 
—Prince  Philip  Eulenburg,  Count  Kuno  Holike  and  otheis. 
The  attitude  of  the  emperor  throughout  was  manly  and  sensible; 
and  not  the  least  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  whole  sorry  business 
was  the  issue,  on  the  28th  of  January  1907,  of  an  edScI,  afterwards 
embodied  in  a  bUl,  greatly  modifying  the  law  of  tist'majaU, 
wht<^  in  the  eortlcr  part  of  the  reign  had  been  used  to  ridlcidous 
'     ''  '    nmcni  o\  the  authon  of   the  aUghtest 
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n  Iba  hi#  Ind  of  ho 
■i  Mtd  OD  the  ^th  o(  October  thuc  sppcMcd  in  lbs 
DaUy  Tdtttti  •>  atMocdunry  "  iMcrvka,"  MHboritcd  by 
him,  ia  wbieb  he  eipouDded  hb  Mtitnde.  The  documeM  wii  ft 
t(anai  «l  hie  l»bk-ulk  durinc  hi*  lUy  at  Highdiflt  Cutk,  oa 
the  Huapahire  couc  appatiie  ihe  Ut  of  Wight,  in  Ihc  uunnni 
ol  11)07.  In  it  he  reitenied  lh»l  U*  bun  •■«  wt  00  peace; 
be  dtdued  tlut,  »  fa  f  ran  bring  hoitlte  to  the  Engliib.  be  had 
oSended  targr  wclioni  of  hi<  people  by  bii  f  tlcndibip  lor  Englud. 
He  initanced  his  refusal  to  receive  Ibc  Boer  delegate*  and  hii 
icjeciion  ol  the  proponli  of  Ftance  and  Ruwa  f«  a  ioial  iMcr- 
TcntJoB  Id  (lop  the  South  African  War;  be  nlw  raentianed  the 
cQiioiu  fact  thai  at  an  early  tlage  of  the  war  be  had  hiraicll 
diairs  up  a  plan  oC  cimpaigo  (or  ilie  Britlih  and  lent  it  to 
Windur.  It  watoti  ihi>  Decagon,  too,  thai  be  made  cheiugge*- 
tion  of  an  eventual  co-opeiation  ^  the  Briliahand  Geiman  Iketi 
in  (he  Far  Eaat.  This  pranouncement  created  a  profound 
lenialioB,  not  ooly  in  Germany,  ithere  the  indignation  waa 
interne,  but  in  Ru&sia,  France  and  Japan,  where  it  waa  regarded 
as  a  Machiavellian  attempt  to  loosen  eiialing  alliancea.  In 
the  German  preu  and  parliament  a  norm  of  proteal  arosb 
Prince  BOlov,  oa  lechnically  responsible,  handed  in  hb  reaigna' 
tion,  which  was  not  accepted,  and  he  waa  forced  to  make  in  the 
ReichiLag  the  best  defence  that  he  could  for  Ibc  imperial  indis- 
cretion, declaring  that  henceforth  the  empcn>r  would  show  more 
V.    Hic  emperar  publicly  endorsed  Iho  chanceUor's  ci^ 

ht  unbroken  silence.  But  this  cami  to  an  end  in  a  ^lecch 
delivered  al  KBnigsbciB,  on  the  ijtb  of  August  r^to.  In  this 
the  emperor  again  laid  ^lecial  slroi  upon  the  divine  right 
by  which  alone  the  ^ings  of  Prusaia  rule,  adding: "  coniidcrisg 
myscll  as  the  iuinimcnt  of  the  Lord,  oiihouc  heeding  ibe  view) 
■lid  opioioua  o(  the  day,  I  go  my  way."  This  speech  led  to  a 
debate,  on  a  Sodaliit  interpellation,  in  the  Reichstag  (November 
76).  in  reply  to  the  enquiry  what  the  government  intended  to 
do  in  fulfilinent  of  the  pledge  given  in  1908,  Ihe  chancellor 
denied  that  the  emperor  had  ciceeded  his  constitutional  rights, 
a  new  luppoited  by  the  nujarity  ol  the  Hous«. 

The  eniperoT  married  on  the  17th  d  Fekev  ess 

Auguite  Victnia.  dauehitr  ol  Frederick,  duke  of  ho 

in  1864  had  eanie  forward  aa  claimant  to  chedu  Ig 

Holsulii:  the  maniige  had,  tkerelore  tome  pi  ct, 

Idf  iticakdthereGDacillalioaofoncof  thedynaitf     h         1       tred 
bv  the  ri«  of  PruHia.    They  bad  lii  aons  and  (I) 

ffiilhelin,  bom  Clh  May  iSai,  Crown  IVioce  wi    ^      .     ,    1  ,» 
su  ceMiraled  with  much  ceremony  on  hu  e  1 
ind  who  married  on  the  Uh  of  June  1901  the 
MeeUahirt,  their  eldest  son,  WrUelni  baacbor 
19061  (a)  Eial  Friedrich,  bom  oa  the  )lh  o(  Ji 
bom  oa  the  14th  ol  July  iSga;  (4)  At-  - 
tgtit  of  January  IttJ ;  (5)  Oskar,  b< — 

M)  JoacMm.  bora  on  the  17th  of  De 

U>i«.  bamoathelilholSHitenber  189) 

For  th*  emperors  qieeches,  Ac.  aet  JCnfcrmaa  mwh  m 
E'laHt.arliliiiitdTiUtrammiKaiiirltilidmiJl  (Le  piic,  1901] 
Iranilated  by  L.  EUdnd,  as  Tit  Cineua  Emptnr  I  Sfiidm  (London 

WniUM  L  (i77t-iS4«).  king  of  the  Netherlands,  bom  at 
the  Hague  on  the  i^th  o[  August  i  jt^,  na  the  sen  of  WiUiun  V., 
prince  ol  Otaage  and  lieteditary  sCadtholder  of  tbe  United 
Ndhefilndl  by  Sofihia  Wilhelmiaa,  princaa  of  Pnisija.  In 
mi  he  marticd  Frederica  Wilbdmina,  daughter  ol  Frederick 
Wilbm  IL,  king  ol  Prussia,  thus  cemenling  very  cbacly  the 
retatioBB  between  tbe  houaee  of  Orange-NaBBu  and  UobcnBUem. 
Alter  the  onbnaik  tt  war  with  the  Ftench  mnblic  la  1793. 
he  disdngnisbedhimBellintbenniggleagalut  the  Riolutloiuiry 
(nnj  .ado  Duramniei  by  the  capture  ol  Laodndea  and  the 
-  '-"^aiktoL  BylhevictoikaalPiclicgratbeiUdtholder 
'loiir  woe.  howerer,  campeUnd  to  leave  Holland  and 
htEo^and,  when  thepabeeol  Hanplod  Court  was 
"e  aflecwaidi  made  Betlui  hli  mIdcsCE, 
ctivt  part  in  the  unlonunale  campaigB  oadet  tb* 
Tor  the  recooquest  al  tbe  Netheilanda,  After  tbe 
I'AinicM  he  had  an  interview  with  Nipaboa 

«  territory  adjwning  the  hereditary  domsJaa 


'& 


he 

)f  December  l»9t 


olthabMKef  NaMaolaWMphaBaaiacoBpeiuitloB  (brtte 
abaodocoicat  ol  the  (Udlbolderate  and  the  domains  of  hi*  bouse. 
WUHaai  nliiaed.  bowtvcr,  In  1806,  in  wbkb  year  by  tbe  death  of 
his  lathei  be  became  priikce  of  Orange,  to  separate  his  mlercMi 
tram  thsae  of  his  Pmasiaii  niallvea,  and  fonghl  bravely  at  Jena, 
He  waa  Iherelora  deapoDed  by  N^iokon  oC  all  bis  pnismlMH. 
In  1S09  he  accqiled  a  comraaDd  in  Iba  Aotilan  army  under  the 
ardidaka  Charles  and  waa  wounded  at  tbe  battle  of  Wagiara. 
WbBi  HoUand  nae  in  revolt  a^mt  FMtcb  dnmlutloa  hi  rgir. 
after  dgfaleen  yean  el  eda  be  landed  at  Sc' 
lOth  of  November)  and  waa  on  the  jrd  of  Decern 
versal  rejoicing,  proclaimed  prince  Kverdgn  ol  tt 
His  amunptioD  in  the  Idkiwlng  ycu  of  tbe  title  ol  kii«  ol  tbe 
Netbcrianda  was  tecotnised  by  Ibe  poaeca,  and  by  tbe  tttaty 
of  Paiit  hit  totendgnty  waa  etlvided  over  the  Mulhem  as  well 
aa  tbe  Bortbera  Notberlanda,  Bdgfaun  being  added  to  HoOanl 
"  aa  aa  inenaa*  <f  teciluay."  After  the  battle  o(  Waterloo,  ia 
which  Dsldi  nA  Bdglu  Iroopa  fought  side  by  side  under  hii 
command,  tbe  congteM  of  Vienna  further  aggtudiced  blm  by 
naklng  hjm  weraiga  of  tba  toniloty  ol  Luxemburg  with  the 
title  of  giand  duke. 

Wilhun  had  many  nnstlait  qualilici,  but  bit  long  life  of  ado 
and  hardsh^  had  made  Um  niggardly  and  oanvw.  He  waa 
unable  to  rise  to  the  great  opportunity  which  lay  before  Um 
(4  creating  out  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  prDvlnas  a  strong  and 
united  state.  TWo-hnndred  and  fifty  yean  of  poUtkat  separalioa 
and  widely  diSerlng  ciperlcncea  had  caiaed  tbe  Iwo  kindred 
pmniatloua  on  Ihia  and  that  side  ol  the  Scheldt  to  grow  apart 
tn  soilfaHat  and  tiaditkNt.    Ilit  -difference  was  still  further 


itead  of  a  Teutonic  dialect.     AB 
these  things  William  was  Inclined  to  ignore.     He  drew  up  ^ 

bat  was  rcjecled  by  the  Belgians,  becaose  it  contained  ptovisiona 
for  Ubeity-  of  wenbip.  Ihe  kfaig,  however,  by  a  svbterfuga 
declared  that  the  tuxlamental  law  had  been  approved.  The 
new  coasUIUtiOB,  tbenlate,  started  badly,  and  It  was  tooa 
evident  that  WiSiaia  inlended  to  make  his  will  prevail,  and  to 
eanyouthitproteclitorwhatbeciaiceivedthesadal,  industrial 


ties  of  Bdglan  public  opinloa.  The  Bd^ana  had  many  gtlev- 
ancea.  Tbikr  repcatantatlon  ta>  Ibe  atats  general  waa  esacily 
aqoal  to  that  of  tba  Dutch,  Ihonth  theu'  peculation  wai  m  thv 
peopoition  of  aeven  to  five.  With  Ibe  help  ol  Ibe  official  vote  of 
mUiltlen  tbe  Dutch  were  thin  able  to  have  a  perpetual  nu)otily. 
The  whole  machinery  of  govenunent  was  ceoltaUiei)  at  tba 
Hague,  and  Dulilmen  filled  nearly  all  the  principal  potlt.  Tba 
attempt  of  Iba  king  to  colotee  the  official  use  of  tbe  Dutdi 
language,  and  the  foundation  of  tbe  so-csUcd  philoaophlcal 
coUegD  at  Louvain  helped  to  eiacerhate  tbe  growing  discontent. 
Tbe  rapid  advance  ol  Beltfum  in  industrial  and  manulacluring 
ptoaperily,  due  largely  to  tbe  stimulus  of  WiUiam's  persons! 
initiative,  did  oothing  10  bring  noitb  and  soolb  together,  but 
rather  Increaied  ibeir  rivalry  and  jealousy,  for  the  Dutdi  pn>- 
vincta  had  neither  manufactures  nor  iron-  and  coat-minea,  but 
wcie  depisdent  on  agriculture  and  sea-bome  commenx  for 
their  wdfarc.  Such  clashing  of  interfsts  was  sure  to  prodoca 
alienatioa,  bat  the  king  remained  apparently  hiiod  to  the  sigoi 
of  lhetinKS,andlhesevereenfoTremcnt  of  a  harsh  law  restricting 
Iteedom  ol  the  prits  led  suddenly  in  igjo  loa  revolt  (see 
Bucniu),  whicb,  beginning  at  Brussels  at  the  end  of  Augnsl, 
rapidly  spread  over  the  whole  country.  The  Dutch  were  almcvl 
wilboat  sinking  a  btow  eipdled  from  tbe  country,  the  strongly 
fortified  seaport  of  Antwerp  alone  remaining  in  tiieir  hand^ 

of  Bdghjm,  and  app<HnIed  the  prince  of  Orange  goverrtor  of  the 
BOMbem  Nethetlanda,  II  b  probable  Ihal  the  revolt  might  have 
been  ai^ieased.  At  the  hnt  Ihcre  was  undoubtedly  a  strong 
body  of  public  opim'oo  In  lavDUt  of  lueh  a  tompromise,  and  the 
houae  of  Orange  had  Baay  adbcnnti  In  the  country.    Willian, 
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Imrevet,  wm  loo  ptoud  Mid  (oo  obstiuti  to  lend  bimelf  to  mult 
A  coone-  He  appealed  lo  the  poven,  who  hul,  in  lAi  5,  cnmtcd 
arid  gtuiuiteed  the  indepccdcDce  of  the  kingdom  oE  the  NcUrav 
lands.  By  the  treaty  oi  the  eighleeo  utides.  however,  conduded 
>t  London  on  Ilie  >«th  of  June  1S31,  the  kingdom  ol  fielgiunl 
vu  lecogniied,  and  Leopold  of  Saie-Cobiuc  *u  elected  king. 
William  refused  his  UKol,  and  in  Auguit  luddeoty  invaded 
Bel^um.  The  Belgian  forcei  Heie  diiperwd,  and  the  Dutch 
wonid  have  entered  BnuKia  in  Iriumpb  but  for  ibe  intenentioQ 
of  the  Freodi-  Still,  Eoivev«»  Williani  declined  to  ncogaiao 
tbc  new  thione,  and  he  had  behind  him  the  unanimous  support 
of  Dutch  public  opinion.  For  nine  years  he  maintained  this 
attitude,  and  resi^utely  rcfuMd  to  append  his  signature  to  the 
treaty  of  1S31,  His  subjects  at  length  grew  weaiy  of  the  heavy 
expense  of  maintaining  a  large  military  force  on  the  Belgian 
frostier  and  in  iSjo  the  king  gave  way.  He  did  so,  however, 
so  favounhle  terms  and  was  able  to  InsisI  on  the  Belfuini  yielding 
■p  their  posseuion  oi  poitioos  of  Limbmi  and  Luicmbutg, 
which  they  had  occupied  since  iSjo. 

A  ciy  oow  arose  in  Holland  for  a  rtvision  of  the  limdamentat 
law  and  for  more  liberal  institutions;  ministerial  responsibility 
•rai  introduced,  and  the  royal  control  over  finance  diminished. 
W'iltiam,  however,  disliked  these  changes,  and  finding  funhcr 
that  hia  proposed  marriage  with  the  counteas  d^Oultremont,  a 
Belgian  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  very  unptqiulal,  he  suddenly 
abdicated  on  the  ;ih  al  October  1849.  Alter  his  abdication  he 
married  the  countess  and  apeiit  the  rest  ol  hit  life  in  quiet 
mitement  upon  bis  private  estate  ia  Silesia.    He  died  In  1(144. 

See  L.  Joltaaod,  GMbmwu  fOranM  maul  wi  olwnnl  on 
(tAk  Jci  Fsyi-Au;  E.  C  de  Cerlachc,  didnn  dii  rsyouw  d«  J'ayi- 
Bat  Jtpuii  1S14  itiju'tn  1S30  ti  vols.,  Brutteli,  1843);  W.  H.  de 
Beaufon,  O^wrjUrHoriiiiiiiirfiina  JCnriu  WHUm  I.  (AmsienUm. 
1U6):  li.  C.  Colenhnnder,  Ot  Btliiitlu  OmnWiiif  (The  Kasue, 
IvaSr.T.  jane.  Li  SnDitmBUti  la  HillBiiittllltlJtl  la  f^tialiai 
Axraiatiiuda  Fayi-Bal(BnMdi,t»JO);Mi*S  P.B)ek,(»>iAtE4nu 
der  jMntSndicfa  VoU,  yHb.  vii.  and  viii.  (Letden,  igo^-ijog). 

WILLIAM  IL  (1791-1849),  king  ot  Ibe  Netherlands,  aon  ol 
William  I.,  was  bont  at  the  Hague  op  the  6th  of  December  179*. 
When  he  was  three  yean  old  his  family  was  ddvcn  out  of  HoUaiul 
by  the  French  republican  armies,  and  lived  In  exile  until  1B13. 
He  waa  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Bedln  and  afterwards 
at  the  univmity  of  Oxford.  He  entered  the  English  anny, 
and  in  iSii,  as  aidtit-tawip  to  (he  duke  of  Wellington,  took  part 
in  several  campaigns  ol  the  Peniiaula  War.     In  iSrj  be  com- 

commendations  for  his  courage  and  conduct  at  the  battles  of 

QuaUeBrasandWatcrloo,atthelatti      

The  prince  of  Orange  mi 
Faulowna,  slater  trf  the  ti 
aUe  pi^ularity  In  Belgium 
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for  hlsaflability 
.  ol  It     -  -  ■ 


o  BniBoels,  and  did  hla  utm 
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Belgian  capital  to  bring  about  •  peaceable 
basis  of  the  administrative  autonomy  of  the  southern  pravmcci 
under  the  house  of  Orange.  Hi*  faihei  had  given  him  power* 
to  treat,  but  afterward*  threw  him  over  and  rejected  the  term* 
of  accommodation  that  he  had  proposed.  He  withdrew  on 
this  to  England  and  reaidcd  there  for  aeveral  months.  In  April 
iSji  William  took  the  command  ol  a  Dutch  utiny  lor  the  invuion 

the  Belgian  forces  under  Leopold  I,  alter  a  sharp  fight  oeai 
Louvain.  He  would  have  eolered  Brusficls  In  tiluinph,  but  hi* 
victoriou*  advance  was  stayed  by  the  inLerveoiion  of  the  French. 
In  1&40,  on  the  abdic^Eion  of  his  father,  he  ascended  the  throne 
re  ol  iSjg  hod  seLtle.!  al  ' 
m  Holland  and  Bel^um,  and  the  new  kini  fr 


fnnkly  gave  hi*  anppoit  to  larger  mcksura  of  refonn.  Tla 
fundarnental  Un  wi*  altered  in  184S  and  the  Dutch  monirchy, 
from  being  lutocraiie,  became  heDcefoith  constilulionaL    The 

king's  attitude  secured  lor  him  the  good  will  and  affection  of  a 
people,  loyal  by  tradition  to  the  bouM  ol  Orange,  and  the 
rtvolulionaiy  disturbances  of  184S  found  no  echo  in  MoUaod. 
William  died  suddenly  on  the  ijth  ol  March  1844. 

See  J.  J.  AbbiDk.  Um  tan,  Ktmiat  WiOtu  II.  {Aastcidan; 
lin)  I  J.  ^oaKha.  Htl  Lttn  eon  WilicM  do  rwccJi.  Koaimt  io 
NriiAaaim.  ijgs-iStn  (AmXirrdaiTi,  iSu):  P.  Blok,  CuckUimU 
der  NaUrlaadiiit  VM  (Leiden,  igoS].  (C.  E.J 

T1LLIAH  m.  (1817-iSoo),  king  of  the  Netherlands,  son  ol 
WilUam  II.,was  bom  at  Brussels  on  the  I9lh  of  February  1S17. 
He  mairied  in  i8jg  Sophia,  dau^ter  of  William  I.,  king  ol 
Wanieraberg,  Sophia  was  an  accomplished  woman  ol  high 
Intelligence,  but  unfortunately  the  relations  between  the  Toyal 
pair  were  far  from  cordial  and  finally  ended  in  complete  disagree- 
ment, and  the  breach  between  them  continued  until  the  death 
of  tie  queen  In  1877.  The  private  life  of  the  king  in  fact  gave 
rise  to  much  scandal;  nevertheless  he  was  an  excellent  con- 
alltutional  monarch,  and,  though  he  never  sought  to  win 
popular  favour,  succeeded  in  winning  and  relihiiiiE  in  a  remark- 
able degree  his  people's  affectionate  loyally.  He  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  peliiicil  liberalism,  but  throughout  his  long  rdgn 
of  forty-two  years,  with  a  constant  interchange  of  oiinistriea 
and  many  ministerial  cr'       '  '     '  '.--.. 


his  fair 


nerd,  and  hi 


ould  al 


economical,  and  gave  up  a  third 
01  ni3  civil  usi  in  orocr  to  ncip  forward  the  task  of  eslabtishing 
an  equilibrinm  in  Ibeannuil  budget, and  bewas  always  ready 
from  his  targe  pilvate  fortune  to  help  forward  all  schemea  for  the 
aodal  or  Industiial  progress  of  the  country.  It  va*  largely 
due  to  his  prudent  diplomacy  that  Holland  passed  padficatly 
through  the  difficult  period  of  the  Luiemlnits  selttenieiit  in 
1866  and  the  Franco-Getman  Wat  of  iSjo, 

WQIlara  in.  had  two  sons  by  ha  marriage  with  Sophia  ot 
WBrttemberg,  William  (1S41-1875).  and  Alexander  {1843-1884)- 
Both  of  Ihcm  died  unmarried.  The  decease  of  Prince  Alexander 
left  the  house  of  Orange  without  a  direct  heir  male,  but  the 
prospect  of  a  diluted  succession  had  fortunately  been  averted 
by  the  marriage  of  the  king  In  1879  with  the  prinnsa  Emma 
of  Waldeck-Pyrmont.  From  this  jinion  a  daughter,  WUhelmtoa, 
was  bom  in  18S0.  On  her  fathet'a  death  at  the  Loo,  on  Uk 
ijrd  of  November  1S90,  she  succeeded  as  queai  of  the  Nciher- 
fands  under  the  regency  of  her  mother. 

William  was  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg  by  a  peraooaJ  title, 
and  hla  death  severed  the  dynastic  relation  between  the  kingdom 
ot  the  Nelherlands  and  the  grand  duchy.  The  sovereignty  ot 
the  Luxemburg  duchy  passed  to  the  next  heir  male  of  the  house 
of  Nassau,  Adolphus,  cx-duke  of  Nassau. 

See  J.  A.  Bruiine,  GucMflbnu  »■  ffakrlimi  in  mm  ISi.  U  vnli_' 
Schiedinn,  1884-1006!;  P.  Blok,  CknUfidtaii  ia  NtiniamiuU 
VHk  (Leiden.  1008),  vaL  viii.;and  G.  L.  Kcpperi,  Da  tttteriai  nan 
Smiat  WiU€^  lit.  (Gioniogea,  1(87).  (G.  E.) 

WILUAM  (191T-1156),  king  of  the  Romans  and  coont  ot 
Holland,  was  the  son  of  Count  Floiis  IV.  and  hii  wife  Uacilda, 
daughter  of  Hanry,  duke  of  Bral>ant.  He  waa  about  six  yvan 
of  ago  when  his  father  was  killed  in  a  tounament.  Hid  the  fact 
iliai  his  Ion-,-  rrii.^.  iry  nas  pescelul  and  uncveMfol  tpetki  well 
for  the  goo^l  gi.v.  roment  of  hit  two  paternal  uncles,  who  wers 
hia  guatdiani.  William  was,  honerer,  suddenly  in  1147  to 
becornc  a  prominMt  figure  in  (be  great  Guelpb-Chibelliiie 
snuggle,  which  at  ihill  timeiwdisiuiblng  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Tb*  qoaod  bcloeai  the  church  and  the  cmpem  Frederick  □. 
Pope  Innocoit  IV.,  who  had 
accept  the 
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in  Germuiy,  bfot  he  never  really  mooeaded  in  fomiog  a  patty 

9t  saining  for  himaelf  a  footing  ia  the  Empire  during  the  iH etime 

of  Frederick.    With  the  extinctioii  oitheHohenstaidenhoaae 

in  XSS4  his  chiaqes  wene  much  improved,  but  ahoctly  afterwards 

ilia  death  occuircd  on  the  s8th  of  January  1356  thiough  his 

hooe  breaking  through  the  ice  during  an  obecuxe  campaign 

among  the  Frisian  mafshet.    WiUiam  was  more  succemfuL  in 

ills  struggles  with  Margaret,  ooonteas  of  Fhmden  and  Haiaaut, 

known  as  *'  Black  Meg.**    She  wished  her  sueceation  to  pass  to 

the  sons  of  her  second  marriage  with  WQIiam  of  DampieRe  in 

preference  to  those  of  his  fiist'  maniage  with  Boudiard  of 

Avcnnes.    But  John  of  Aveimcs,  her  iddest  son,  had  married 

William's  sister  Aleidis*    William  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 

his  brother-in-law's  xi^ts  and  Margaret  was  dedrively  beaten 

at  West  Kappel  in  1253,  and  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 

John  of  Avenues  as  her  successor  to  the  county  of  Halnaut. 

See  A.  Ulrich,  CesehidUe  des  f  Airiidkai  K9miiS,  WUhtlm  Ma 
HotUmd  (Hanover,  1883). 

WIUIAH  I.  (tL  1x66),  king  of  Sicily,  ton  of  King  Roger  II. 
by  Elvira  of  Castile,  succeeded  in  1x54.  His  title  '^the  Bad  " 
seems  little  merited  and  ezpressea  the  bias  of  the  histoxian 
Falcandus  and  the  baronial  dass  against  the  king  and  the  ofikUd 
daaa  by  whom  he  was  guided.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
Wmiam  was  far  inferior  In  character  and  energy  to  his  father, 
and  was  attached  to  the  semi-Moslem  life  of  his  gorgeous  palaces 
ofFalermo.  The  real  power  in  the  kmgdom  was  at  first  eaerdsed 
by  Maio  of  Ban,  a  man  of  low  birth,  whose  title  awtmwatms 
amm^atorum  was  the  highest  in  the  realm.  Maio  continued 
Roger's  policy  of  exdudixig  the  nobles  from  the  adminlstrstioni 
and  sought  also  to  cuxtail  the  liberties  of  the  towns.  The  borons, 
alwajrs  dutfing  against  the-xoyal  power,  were  encouraged  to  revolt 
by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  whose  recognition  WiIHam  had  not  yet 
sought,  by  the  Baaileus  Manud  and  the  empeior  Frederick  II.' 
At  the  end  of  XX55  Greek  troops  recovered  Bari  and  began  to 
besiege  BxhuUsi.  WUliam,  however,  was  not  devoid  of  militaTy 
energy;  landing  in  Italy  he  destroyed  the  Greek  fleet  and  army 
at  Bxindisi  (28th  May  XX56)  and  recovered  Bari.  Adrian  came 
to  terms  at  Benevento  (x8th'  June  1x56),  abandoned  the  rebds 
and  confirmed  William  as  king,  and  in  1x58  peace  was  made  with 
the  Greeks.  Tliese  diplomatic  successes  were  probably  due  to 
Maio;  on  the  other  hand,  the  African  domhiions  were  kst  to 
the  Almohads  (i  156-1  x6o),  and  it  is  possible  that  he  advised  thdr 
abandonment  in  face  of  the  dangers  threatening  the  kingdom 
down  from  the  north.  The  policy  of  the  minister  led  to  a  gener^ 
conspiracy,  and  in  November  xx6o  he  was  murdered  in  Palermo 
by  Matthew  Bonello,  leader  of  the  Sicilian  nobles.  For  a  while 
the  king  was  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  who  purposed 
murdering  or  deposing  him,  but  t)>e  people  and  the  army  xallied 
round  him;  he  recovered  power,  crushed  the  Sicilian  rebels, 
had  Bonello  Uinded,  and  in  a  short  campaign  reduced  the  rest 
of  the  Regno.  Thus  freed  from  feudallvvolts,  William  confided 
the  government  to  men  trained  in  Maio's  sdiool,  such  as  the 
grand  notary,  Matthew  d'AgeUo.  His  latter  years  were  peaceful; 
he  was  now  the  champion  of  the  true  pope  against  the  emperor, 
and  Alexander  III.  was  installed  in  the  Lateran  in  INovember 
1x65  by  a  guard  of  NorAians.  William  died  on  the  7th  of  May 
1x66.  (E.  Cxj.) 

VIUIAH  n.  (d.  1x89),  king  of  Sidly,  was  only  thirteen 
yean  old  at  the  death  of  his  ^ther  William  I.  when  he  was 
placed  under  the  regency  of  his  mother.  Marguerite  of  Navarre.' 
Until  the  kix^;  came  of  age  ui  1x71  the  government  was  controlled 
fixat  by  0e  chancellor  Stephen  of  Perche,  cousin  of  Marguerite 
(i  j66nY68),  and  then  by  Walter  Ophamil,  archbishop  of  Palermo, 
and  Ifotibew  d'AjeDo,  the  ^ce-chancellor.  William's  character 
k  veiy  indistinct.    Lacking  in  military  enterprise,  seduded  and 

I  emexged  from  his  palace  life  at  Palermo. 

by  an  ambitious  f  ordgn  policy  and  a 
Champion  of  the  papacy  and  in  secret 

dties  he  was  able  to  defy  the  common 
In  X174  and  X175  he  made  treaties  with 

his  marriage  in  February  1x77  ^"^ 
lenry  n.  of  England,  marks  his  hi^  position 


m  Bqropean  poUikB.  To  aecure  peace  with  the  empeior  h« 
sanctioned  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Constamce,  daughter  of 
Roger  Un  with  Frederick's  son  Henry,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.,  causbg  a  gencni  oath  to  be  taken  to  her  as  his 
suecesior  in  case  of  hia  death  witiiottt  heira.  This  step,  fatal  to 
the  Noman  kingdom,  was.  possibly  taken  that  WiUiva  might 
devote  himaelf  to  foreign  oonqucsts.*' 

Uiuble  to  revive  the  African  dominion,  WHUam  directed  his 
attack  on  Egypt,  from  wfaidi  Saladin  threatened  the  Latia 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  July  XX74,  50,000  men  were  hmded 
before  Aleiandriti,  but  Saladln's  arrival  forced  the  Sicflians  to 
xe-eftibark  in  disorder.  A  better  prtispect  opened  in  the  confusion 
in  Byzantine  affairs  which  followed  the  death  of  Manuel  Com- 
nenus  (xx8o),  and  WIDiam  took  up  the  old  design  and  feud 
against  Constantinople.  Duraszo  was  captured  (xxth  June  xxSs) 
and  in  August  Thessalonica  surrendered  to  the  joint  attack  of 
the  Sicilian  fleet  and  army.  The  troops  then  marched  upon  the 
capital,  but  the  troop  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Angelns  overthrew 
the  invaders  od  the  banks  of  the  Stryxnon  (7th  Sept.  1x85). 
Thessalonica  was  at  once  abandoned  arid  in  XX89  William  made 
peace  with  Isaac,  abandoning  all  the  conquests.  He  was  now 
plaiming  to  induce  the  crusading  armies  of  the  West  to  pass 
through  his  territories,  and  seemed  about  to  play  a  leading  part 
in  the  third  Crusade.  His  admiral  Margarito,  a  naval  genius 
equal  to  George  of  Antloch,  with  600  vessels  kept  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  open  for  the  Franks,  and  forced'  the  aH-vidorioua 
SaUulin  to  retire  from  before  TripoU  in  the  spring  of  rr88.  In 
Novemher  1x89  WiHiam  died,  leavmg  no  children.  His  title 
of  "  the  Good  "  is  due  perhaps  less  to  his  character  than  to  the 
cessation  of  inteinal  troubles  in  his  reign.  The  "  Voyage  "  of 
Ibn-Giobair,  a  tnivdler  in  Sicily  ui  xx83-xi85,  dwws  William 
surrounded  by  Modem  women  and  eunuchs,  ^>eaking  and  leading 
Arabic  and  living  like  "  a  Moslem  Uiig.'^  (£.  Cu.) 

WIUIAM  I.  [FaiEORicH  Karl]  (x78x*x864),  kmg  of  Wtirt- 
temberg,  son  of  Frederick,  afterwards  King  Frederick  I.  of 
WOrttembcrg,  was  bom  at  Lflben  in  Silesia  on  the  ijth  of 
September  1781.  In  his  early  days  he  was  debarred  from  public 
life  owing  to  a  quarrd  with  his  father,  whose  time-serving 
deference  to  Napoleon  was  distasteful  to  htm.  In  x8x4-x8x5  be 
suddenly  rose  into  prominence  through  the  Wars  bf  Liberation 
against  France,  in  which  he  commanded  an  army  corps  with  no 
little  credit  to  himsdf .  On  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  WUrttem- 
berg  fax  x8x6  he  realized  the  expectations  formed  of  him  as  k 
liberal-minded  ruler  by  promulgating  a  constitution  (18x9), 
under  which  serfdom  wd  obsolete  datss  privileges  were  swept 
away,  and  by  issuing  ordinances  which  greatly  assisted  the 
financial  and  hidustrial  development  and  the  educatioxkal  progress 
of  his  country.  In  1848  he  sought  to  disarm  the  tevdutionary 
movement  by  a  series  of  farther  liberal  reforms  which  removed 
the  restrictions  more  recently  hnposed  at  Mcttemich's  instance 
by  the  Germanic  diet.  But  his  relations  with  the  legudature, 
which  had  from  time  to  .time  become  strained  owing  to  the 
bureaucratic  spirit  which  he  kept  alive  in  the  admbiistratioa, 
were  definitdy  broken  of!  in  consequence  of  a  prolonged,  conflict 
on  questions  of  Germanic  pdicy.  He  cut  the  kxiot  by  repudiating 
the  enactments  of  1 848^x849  atid  by  summoxiing  a  packed 
parliament  (x85r),  whidi.re-aiforced  the  code  of  X819. 

The  same  difficulties  which  beset  William  as  a  constitutional 
reformer  impeded  him  as  a  champion  of  Germanic  unioiu  Intent 
above  all  on  preserving  the  ri^ts  of  the  Middle  Germanic  states 
against  encroachments  by  Austria  and  Prusua  he  lapsed  hXo 
a  policy  of  mere  obstruction.  The  protests  which  he  made  in 
t82o-x8s3  against  Mettemich's  policy  of  making  the  minor 
German  states  subservient  to  Austria  met  with  less  success  than 
they  perhaps  deserved.  In  X849-18SO  he  made  a  firm  stand 
against  the  propose  fdr  a  Germanic  union  propounded  in  the 
National  Parliament  9^  Frankfort,  for  fear  lest  the  ezaltatieik 
of  Pruaaa  should  edpse  the  lesser  iffincipaUtiea.  Though  forced 
to  accede  to  the  proffering  of  the  imperial  crown  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  he  joined  heartfly  in  Prince  Schwarzenberg's  schemes  for 
undomg  the  work  of  the  Natfonsl  Parliament,  and  by  mesas  of 
'thafandon.  £0  DommOitm  »§mmit,  iL  389^ 
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the  coup  d^itai  described  «bove  foceed  his  ooantry  into  a  policj 
of  alliance  with  Austria  against  Pnosia.  Nevertheless  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  U  Germanic  onion  is  proved  by  the  eager* 
ness  with  which  he  helped  the  formation  of  the  Zollveiein  (iSaS^ 
1830),  a^d  in  spite  of  his  ooniiicts  with  his  chambers  he  achieved 
unusual'  popularity  among  his  subjects.  He  died  on  the  95th  of 
June  1864,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles. 

See  Nick.  WiOam  /..  KSmg  von  W£rUembtrg,taid  seine  Regimmg 
(Stuttgart.  i86a);  P.  Stalin.  "  Kdnig  Wilhelin  I.  von  Wflrttembcrg," 
ZeUxcSri/t/ar  aUgemeitu  CeschkkU,  1885,  pp.  353-367. 417-434. 

WILUAM  IV.,  landgrave  ol  Hesse  (153  2-1592),  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  landgrave  Philip  the  Magnanimous. 
He  took  a  leading  part  In  safeguarding  the  results  of  tiM  Reforma- 
tion and  was  indeUtigable  in  his  endeavours  to  unite  the  different 
sections  of  Protestantism  for  the  sake  of  effective  resistance 
against  the  Catholic  reaction.  His  counsels  were  marred  by 
bis  reluctance  to  appeal  to  arms  at  the  critical  moments  of  aaion, 
and  by  the  slenderness  of  his  own  resources,  but  they  deserve 
attention  for  their  broad  common  sense  and  spirit  of  tolerance. 
As  an  administrator  of  his  principality  he  displayed  rare  energy, 
issuing  numerous  ordinances,  appointing  expert  oflkials,  and  in 
particular  establishing  the  finances  on  a  scientific  basis.  By 
a  law  of  primogeniture  he  secured  his  land  against  such  testa- 
mentary divisions  as  bad  diminished  his  own  portion  of  his 
father*s  estate.  He  not  only  patronised  art  and  science,  but 
continued  as  ruler  the  intercourse  with  scholars  which  he  had 
cultivated  in  his  youth. 

^  William  was  a  pioneer  in  astronomical  research  and  perhaps  owes 
hi*  most  lasting  fame  to  his  discoveries  in  this  branch  01  study. 
Most  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  which  made  Tycho  Brahcrs 
instruments  so  superior  to  those  of  his  contemporaries  were  adopted 
at  Cassel  about.  1384,  and  from  that  time  the  observations  made 
there  seem  to  have  been  about  as  accurate  as  Tycbo's;  but  the  re- 
sulting loneitudes  were  6'  too  great  in  conseauence  of  the  adopted 
solar  parallax  of  3'.  The  principal  fruit  of  the  observations  was  a 
catalogue  of  about  a  thousand  stars,  the  places  of  which  were  deter- 
mined oy  the  methods  usually  employed  in  the  i6th  century,  con- 
necting a  fundamental  star  by  means  of  Venus  with  the  sun,  and 
thus  finding  its  longitude  ana  latitude,  while  other  stars  could  at 
any  time  be  referred  to  the  fundamental  star.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  clocks,  on  which  Tycho  Brahe  depended  very  little,  were  used 
at  Cassel  for  finding  the  difference  of  right  ascension  between  Venus 
and  the  sun  before  sunset;  Tycho  preferred  observing  the  angular 
distance  between  the  sun  and  Venus  when  the  latter  was  vbible  in 
the  daydme.  The  Hessian  star  catalogue  was  published  in  Lucius 
Barettus's  Historia  coelesHs  (Augsburg,  1668),  and  a  number  of  other 
observations  are  to  be  found  m  Codi  el  stdentm  in  eo  trratUium 
observaHones  Hassiacae  (Leiden,  1618).  edited  by  WiUebrord  Snell. 
R.  Wolf,  in  his  "  Astronomische  Mitthctlungen."  No.  4$  {VierUl- 
iqhrsxhrift  der  nalurjorschenden  CeseUsekaft  m  ZUrich,  1878),  has 
given  a  resum£  of  thie  manuscripts  still  preserved  at  Cased,  which 
throw  much  light  on  the  methods  adopted  in  the  observations  and 
reductions. 

WILUAM  tiS33'*is84),  sumamed  the  Silent,  prince  of 
Orange  and  coUnt  of  Nassau,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  DiUenburg 
in  Nassau,  on  the  25th  of  Aoril  1533.  His  grandfather,  John, 
count  of  Nassau,  had  left  his  Netherland  possessions  to  his 
elder  son  Henry,  his  German  to  his  younger  son  William.  This 
WiUiam  of  Nassau  (d.  1559)  had  by  his  wife,  Juliana  of  Stolbet& 
a  family  of  five  sons,  of  whom  the  subject  ol  this  notice  was  the 
ridest,  and  seven  daughters.  Henry  became  the  trusted  friend 
and  counsellor  of  Charles  V.,  and  married  (1515)  Chiude,  sister 
of  PhDibert,  prince  of  Orange.  Philibert,  having  no  issue, 
made  R^n£,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Claude,  his  heir.  R£n€,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  St  Dizier  in  1544, 
and  left  his  titles  and  great  possessions  by  will  to  his  cousin 
William,  iriio  thus  became  prince  of  Orange.  William's  parents 
were  Lutherans,  but  the  emperor  insisted  that  the  boy-successpr 
to  R£n6's'heritage  should  be  brought  up  in  his  court  at  Brussels, 
as  a  Catholic.  The  xemembranoe  of  his  ancestors'  services  and 
his  own  high  qualities  endeared  William  to  (Carles,  who  secured 
for  him,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  hand  of  Anne  of  Egmont, 
heiress  of  the  count  of  Btuen.  Anne  died  in  2558,  leaving  issue 
a  son  Philip  William,  prince  of  Orange  and  count  of  Buren, 
and  a  daughter.  It  was  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  prince  of 
Oitnge  tluftt  Charles  V.  leant  when,  in  i$ss*  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  assembly  at  Bnisscls,  he  abdicated,  in  favour  of  his 


son  Philip,  the  soveteigBty  of  the  Nethcfflaada.  William 
also  selected  to  carry  the  insignia  of  the  empire  to  Ferdinand, 
king  of  the  Romans,  when  Cliarles  resigned  the  imperial  crown. 
He  had,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  been  placed  by  the  emperor, 
before  his  abdication,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ao^ooo  men  i& 
the  war  with  France,  and  he  continued  to  fill  that  post  under 
Philip  in  1556,  but  without  distinaion.  His  services,  as  » 
diplomatist,  were  much  more  brilliant.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Oteau-C^ambrdsis 
(1559),  and  was  largely  responsible  for  bringing  about  a  settle- 
ment so  favourable  to  Spanish  interests.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  the  prince  sgoit  some  time  at  the  French  court, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  state  hostage  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
treaty.  It  was  during  his  sojourn  in  France  that  William  l^ 
his  discreetness  acquired  Xhe  soubriquet  of  le  Taciturne  (the 
Silent),  which  has  ever  since  dung  to  his  name.  The  appellatioa 
is  in  no  way  expressive  of  the  character  of  the  man,  who  was 
fond  of  conversation,  most  eloquent  in  speech,  and  A  master  of 
posuasion.  His  two  great  adversaries  of  the  decade,  which 
followed  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambr£sis,  were  in  1559  closely 
associated  with  him;  GranveUe  as  a  plenipotentiary,  Alva 
as  a  fellow  hostage. 

Up  to  this  time  the  life  of  Orange  had  been  marked  by  lavish 
display  and  extravagance.  As  a  grand  seigneur  in  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  courts,  he  surrounded  himscU  with  a  retinue  of  gay 
young  noblemen  and  dependentsi,  kept  open  house  in  his  magni- 
ficent Nassau  pahico  at  Brussels,  and  indulged  in  every  kind  ol 
pleasure  and  dissipation.    The  revenue  of  his  vast  estates  was 
not  sufiicient  to  prevent  him  being  crippled  by  debt.    But  aftef 
his  return  from  France,  a  change  began  to  come  over  Orange. 
Philip  made  him  councillor  of  state,  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  stadtbolder  of  Holland,  Zeeland  and  Utrecht;  but  there 
was  a  latent  antagonism  between  the  natures  of  the  two  men 
which  speedily  devebped  into  relations  of  coolness  and  then  of 
distrust.    The  harshness  with  which  the  stem  laws  against 
heretics  were  carried  out,  the  presence  of  Spanish  troops,  the 
filling  up  of  ministerial  offices  by  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners 
had,  even  before  the  departure  of  Phih'p  for  Spain  (August  15  59)^ 
stirred  the  most  influential   Netherland    noblemen — ^foremost 
among  them  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  counts  of  Egmont 
and  Hoom^-to  a  policy  of  constitutional  opposition.  With  the 
advent  of  Margaret  of  Parma  the  situation  became  more  serious. 
All  state  business  was  carried  out  by  the  Ccnsulla;  all  power 
virtually  placed  in  the  hands  of  Cardinal  GranveUe;  the  edicts 
against  heretics  enforced  with  the  utmost  severity;  the  number 
of  bishoprics  increased  from  three  to  fourteen  (see  Nether- 
lands).   As  a  protest.  Orange,  Egmont  and  Hoom  withdrew 
from  the  council  of  state,  and  wrote  to  the  king  setting  forth 
their  grievances.    At  this  time  Orange  was  stiU  nominally  a 
Catholic,  but  his  marriage  in  August  1561  with  Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  elector  Maurice  of  Saxony,  with  Lutheran 
ritesy  at  Dresden,  was  significant  of  what  was  to  come.    It 
marked  the  beginning  of  that  gradual  change  in  his  religious 
opinions,  which  was  to  lead  W^b'am  through  Lutheranism  to 
that  moderate  Calvinism  which  he  professed  afier  1573.    Of  the 
sincerity  of  the  man  during  thb  period  of  transformation  there 
can  be  little  doubt.    Policy  possibly  played  its  part  in  dictating 
the  particular  moments  at  which  the  changes  of  faith  were 
acknowledged.     No  student  of  the  prince's  volumbous  cone- 
^x>ndence  can  fail,  however,  to  see  that  he  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.    The  charges  of  insincerity  brought  against  him  by  his 
enemies  arise  from  the  fact  that  in  an  age  of  bigotry  and  fanati- 
cism the  statesmanlike  breadth  and  tolerance  of  William's 
treatment  of  religious  questions,  and  his  aversion  to  persecution 
for  matters  of  opinion,  were  misunderstood.  His  point  of  view 
was  in  advance  of  that  of  his  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1564  the  constitutional  oppootion  of  the 
great  nobles  to  the  policy  of  the  king  appeared  to  be  successful. 
GranveUe  was  withdrawn,  the  Constdta  abolished,  and  Orange, 
Egmont  and  Hoom  look  their  seats  once  more  on  the  Council. 
They  speedily  found,  however,  that  things  did  not  mend. 
Granvdle  had  gone,  but  the  royal  policy  was  unchanged.  lo 
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Avfwt  1564  Philip  MSiMd  mo  order  iot  cuiytng  out  the  decrees 

of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  for  the  strict  exccutioo  of  the 
placards  against  heretics.  Protests,  lettcis,  personal  missions 
were  in  vain,  the  king's  will  was  not  to  be  dio>^  from  its  purpose. 
The  spirit  of  resistance  spread  first  to  the  lesser  nobles,  then  to 
the  people.  In  the  menomble  yaa  1566  came  "  the  Com- 
promise," "  the  Request,^'  the  banquet  at  the  Hotel  CuJemburg 
with  its  cries  of  "  Vivtnt  ks  Cuettx"  followed  by  the  wild 
ioonocUstic  riots  and  outrages  by  bodies  of  fanatical  Protestant 
sectaries  at  Antwerp  and  elsewhere.  The  effect  of  this  last 
outbreak  was  disastrous.  Philip  was  filled  with  anger  and  vowed 
vengeance.  The  national  leaders  drew  back,  afraid  to  identify 
themselves  with  revolutionary  movements,  or  the  cause  of 
extreme  Protestantism.  Egmont  was  a  good  Cath<dic,  and  took 
active  steps  to  suppress  disorder,  and  Orange  himself  at  the 
request  of  the  regent  betook  himself  to  Antwerp,  where  the 
citizens  in  arms  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  dvil  strife. 
At  the  risk  of  his  life  the  prince  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an 
accord,  and  as  he  proclaimed  its  terms  to  a  sullen  and  half-hostile 
crowd  be  uttered  for  the  last  time  the  words,  "  Long  live  the 
King!"  It  was  his  final  act  of  loyal  sovice  to  a  sovereign, 
who  from  secret  emissaf ics  that  he  kept  at  Madrid,  he  knew  to 
be  plotting  the  destruction  of  himself  and  his  friends.  In  vain 
be  endeavoured  to  rouse  Egmont  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and 
to  induce  him  and  other  prominent  leaders  to  take  steps,  if 
necessary  by  armed  resistance,  to  avert  their  doom.  Findmg 
aU  his  efforts  fruitless  William,  after  resigning  all  his  pests,  left 
the  country  (asnd  of  April  1567),  and  took  up  his  residence  with 
his  family  at  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Nassaus  at  DiUenburg. 

At  that  very  time  Alva  was  quitting  Madrid  for  his-  terrible 
mission  of  vengeance  in  the  Netherlands  (see  Alva).  The 
story  of  the  Council  of  Blood  and  of  the  executions  of  Egmont 
and  Hoom  is  told  elsewhere.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  out  of 
seach  of  the  tyrant's  arm,  but  by  an  act  of  impnidenoe  he  had 
left  his  eldest  son,  Philip  William,  count  of  Buren,  studjring  at 
the  university  of  Louvain.  He  was  sdsed  (Fcbniaiy  1566)  and 
carried  off  to  Spain,  to  be  brought  up  as  an  enemy  to  the  poUtical 
and  religious  principles  of  his  father.  He  himself  was  outlawed, 
and  his  property  confiscated.  In  March  he  published  a  lengthy 
defence  of  his  conduct,  entitled  "  Justification  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  against  his  Calumniators,"  and  meanwhile  strained 
every  nerve  to  enfiit  an  armed  force  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Netherlands.  To  raise  money  bis  brother,  John  of  Nassau, 
pledged  his  estates.  William  Umself  sold  his  plate  and  jewels. 
An  attack  was  made  hi  three  directions,  but  with  disnstrous 
results.  The  force  under  Louis  of  Nassau  indeed  gained  a  victory 
At  Heiligerlee  in  Fricsland  (May  23rd),  but  met  with  a  crushing 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Alva  in  person  (July  sist)  at  Jemmingen. 
AU  seemed  lost,  but  William's  indomitable  spirit  did  not  despair. 
-  With  God's  help."  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Louis,  "  I  am 
determined  to  go  00."  In  September  he  himself  crossed  the 
Meuse  at  the  heaid  of  iS,ooo  infantry  and  7000  cavalry.  Bat 
AKa,  while  clinging  to  his  steps,  refused  to  fight,  and  WBKam, 
throttf^  lack  of  funds,  was  compelled  to  disband  hjs  mercenaries, 
and  withdraw  over  the  French  frontier  (November  t7th). 

Then  ioUowed  the  most  miserable  period  of  Orange's  Kfe. 
In  fear  of  assassination,  in  fear  of  crwfitws,  he  wandered  about 
bom  place  to  place,  and  his  misfortunes  were  aggravated  by  the 
bad  conduct  of  his  wife,  Anne  of  Saxony,  who  left  him.  She  was 
finally,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  placed  in  close  confinement 
by  her  own  family,  and  remained  incarcerated  until  her  death 
six  years  later.  During  the  years  1 569-1 573  the  brothers  William 
and  Louis,  the  one  in  Germany,  the  other  in  France,  were, 
however,  actively  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  barbarities  of  AWa  had  caused 
Spanish  rule  to  be  universally  hated,  and  the  agents  of  the 
Nassaus  were  busy  in  the  provinces  rousing  the  spirit  of  resistance 
and  trying  to  raise  funds.  In  1569  eighteen  vessels  provided 
with  letters  of  marque  from  the  prince  of  Orange  were  preying 
upon  Spanish  commerce  In  the  narrow  seas.  Stimuhitcd  by  the 
hope  of  plunder  their  number  rapidly  grew,  until  the  wild  and 
fierce  corsairs-^named  "  Beggars  of  the  sea  "  iCueux  4€  m<r>— 


became  a  terror  to  their  enemies.  The  refusal  of  (^ueen  Elisabeth 
in  i$7a  to  allow  the  Beggars  to  refit  in  English  harbours  kd  to 
the  first  success  of  the  patriot  cause.  On  the  ist  of  April  a  foros 
under  the  command  of  Ltunbres  and  Tresling,  being  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Maaa,  seized  the  town  of  Brill  by  surprise. 
EncouiagiDd  by  their  success  they  likewise  took  by  assault  the 
important  sea^port  of  Flushing.  Like  wildfire  the  revolt  spread 
through  Holland,  Zecland,  Utrecht  and  Friesland,  and  the 
principal  towns,  one  after  the  other,  submitted  themselves  to  the 
authority  of  the  prince  of  Orange  as  their  lawful  stadtholdcr. 
Louis  of  Nassau  immediately  afterwards  dashed  with  a  nnall 
force  from  France  into  Uainault,  and  captured  Valenciennes 
and  MonSk  In  Mons,  however,  Louis  was  blocduided  by  a 
superior  Spanish  force,  and  eventually  forced  to  surrender. 
William  crossed  the  Rhine  with  30,000  men  to  relieve  him,  but 
he  was  out-genenlied  by  AWa,  nearly  lost  his  Ufe  during  a  night 
attack  <m  his  camp  at  Harmignies  (September  nth),  and  retired 
into  Holland.  Delft  became  henceforth  his  home,  and  he  cast 
in  his  lot  for  good  and  all  with  the  brave  HoUanden  and  Zee« 
landers  in  their  druggie  for  freedom,  **^  being  resolved,"  as  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  John,  "  to  maintain  the  affair  there  as  long 
as  possible  and  decided  to  find  there  my  grave."  It  was  hia 
spirit  that  animated  the  desperate  resistance  that  was  offered 
to  the  Spanish  arms  at  Haarlem  and  Alkmaar,  and  it  was  throuf^ 
his  personal  and  unremitting  exertions  that,  despite  an  attack 
of  fever  which  kept  him  to  his  bed,  the  relief  of  Leiden,  on  the 
jrd  of  October  1574,  «ss  effected  just  as  the  town  had  been 
recfaioed  to  the  latt  extrenuty. 

In  order  to  identify  himself  more  closely  with  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  fighting,  Orsnge  had,  on  October  sjrd,  1575,  made 
a  pubKc  profesBOtt  df  the  Calvinist  religion.  But  he  was  never 
a  bigot  in  religious  matters.  The  three  conditions  which  he 
laid  down  as  the  irreducible  minimum  on  which  negotiations 
could  be  based,  and  tom  wfiich  he  never  departed,  were:  (1) 
freedom  of  wo^ip  and  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  word  of  God;  (a)  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  all 
the  ancient  charters,  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  land;  ( j)  the 
withdrawal  of  aH  Spaniards  and  other  foreignen  from  all  posts 
and  emplojrments,  dvil  and  military.  On  these  points  he  was 
inOexibk,  but  he  was  a  thoroughly  moderate  man.  He  hated 
religious  tyranny  whether  it  were  exercised  by  Papist  or  Calvinist, 
and  his  political  aims  were  ix>t  self>seeking.  His  object  was  to 
prevent  the  libctties  of  the  Netherlands  from  being  trampled 
underfoot  by  a  foreign  despotins,  and  he  did  not  counsel  the 
provinces  to  abjure  their  allegisnce  to  Philip,  until  he  found  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  intractable.  But  when  the  abJuratioB 
became  a  necessity  he  sou^t  to  find  in  Elizabeth  of  En^nd 
or  the  duke  of  Anjou,  a  sovereign  possessing  sufficient  resources 
to  protect  the  hmd  from  the  Spaniard. 

William  (24th  of  June  1575)  took  as  his  third  wife,  CfmrlotU 
de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Montpensier.  This  marriage 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Catholic  party,  for  Charlotte  was  a 
renegade  nun,  having  been  abbess  of  Jouarre,  and  Anne  tA 
Saxony  was  still  alive.  In  April  i  $76,  an  act  of  Union  between 
Holland  and  Zeeland  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  at  Delft, 
by  which  supreme  authority  was  conferred  upon  the  prince, 
as  ttd  iwlenm  ruler.  In  this  year  (rs76)  the  outrages  of  the 
Spanish  troops  in  the  southern  Netherlands,  who  had  mutinied 
for  want  of  pay,  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  horron  of 
the  "  Spanish  Fury "  at  Antwerp  (November  4th)  led  to  a 
definite  treaty  being  concluded,  known  as  the  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  by  which  under  the  leadership  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the 
whole  seventeen  provinces  bound  themselves  together  to  drive 
the  foreigners  out  of  the  country.  This  was  supplemented  by 
the  Union  of  Brusseto  (January  iS77)  by  which  the  Southemen 
pledged  themselves  to  expel  the  Spaniards,  but  to.  maintain  the 
Catholic  religion  and  the  king's  authority.  To  these  conditions. 
William  willingly  assented;  he  desired  to  force  no  man's  con« 
science,  and  as  yet  be  professed  to  be  acting  as  stadtholdcr 
under  the  king's  cotrnninrfoo.  On  September  t^vA  he  entered 
Brussels  in  triumph  as  the  acknowl«lged  leader  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  Netherlands,  Catholic  as  weU  as  Protestant,  in 
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tbdr  fCflstaooe  to  forei^i  oppresrion.  At  this  moment  he 
touched  the  senith  4)1  his  career.  It  was,  however,  but  a  short* 
Uved  position  of  eminence.  After  the  entry  into  Brussels 
foUowed  the  period  ol  tangled  intrigue  during  wtdch  the  archduke 
Matthias,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  palatine  count  John  Casixnir 
and  Don  jfohn  of  Austria  were  all  striving  to  secure  for  themselves 
a  position  of  supremacy  in  the  land.  William  had  to  steer  a 
difficult  course  amidst  shoals  and  quicksands,  and  never  did  his 
brilliant  talents  as  diplomatist  and  statesman  shine  more 
brightly.  But  after  the  sudden  death  of  Don  John  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  an  opponent  of  .abilities  equal  to  his  own 
in  the  person  of  Alexander  Famese,  prince  of  Parmai  appointed 
governor  general  by  Philip.  Famese  skilfully  fomented  the 
jealousy  of  the  Catholic  nobles  of  the  80uth*->the  Malcontents — 
against  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  was 
henceforth  doomed.  The  Walloon  provinces  bound  themselves 
together  in  a  defeoave  league,  known  as  the  league  of  Arras 
(5th  of  January  rs79)  and  by  the  exertions  of  John  of  Nassau 
(at  that  time  governor  of  Gdderland)  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht, 
Gelderland  and  Zutphen  replied  by  signing  (29th  of  January) 
the  compact  known  as  the  Union  of  Utredit.  William  stiU 
struggled  to  keep  the  laiger  federation  to^tho',  but  in  vain. 
The  die  was  now  cast,  and  the  Northern  and  Southern  Nether* 
lands  from  this  time  forward  had  separate  hbtories. 

On  the  25th  of  March  1581  a  ban  was  promulgated  by  King 
Philip  against  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  which  Willism  was  de* 
Bounced  as  a  traitor  and  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  a  reward 
of  25,000  crowns  in  gold  or  land  with  a  patent  of  nobility  was 
offered  to  any  one  who  should  deliver  the  worid  of  this  pest. 
William  replied  in  a  lengthy  document,  the  Apdfgy,  in  which  he 
defended  himself  from  the  accusations  brought  against  him,  and 
on  his  part  charged  the  Spanish  king  with  a  series  of  misdeeds 
and  crimes.  The  Afology  is  valuable  for  the  biographical  details 
which  it  contains.  William  tkow  felt  that  his  struggle  with 
Philip  was  a  war  d  outrance,  and  knowing  that  the  United  Pro- 
vinces  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  Spanish  armies  nnaided,  he 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  powerful  aid  of  France,  by  making 
the  duke  of  Anjou  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  Holland  and 
Zeeland  were  averse  to  this  project,  and  to  conciliate  their 
prejudices  Orange,  provisionally,  and  sifter  some  demur,  accepted 
from  those  provinces  the  offer  of  the  countship  (24th  of  July 
1 581)^  Two  days  later  the  representatives  of  Brabant,  Flanders, 
Utrecht,  Gelderland,  Holland  and  Zeeland  assembled  at  The 
Hague,  solemnly  abjured  the  sovereignty  of  Phih'p,  and  agreed  to 
accept  the  French  duke  as  their  sovereign  in  his  place.  Anjou 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  by  tho  prince  in  person  at  Antwerp, 
as  duke  of  Brabant,  on  the  r9th  of  February  1582.  While  at 
Antwerp  an  attempt  was  made  upon  William^s  life  (March  i8th) 
by  a  Biscayan  youth,  named  Juan  Jaureguy.  Professing  to  offer 
a  petition  he  fired  a^  pistol  at  the  prince's  head,  the  ball  passing 
in  at  the  right  ear  and  out  by  the  leh  jaw.  After  hangiog  for 
some  time  between  life  and  death,  William  ultimately  recovered 
and  was  able  to  attend  a  thanksgiving  service  on  the  and  of  May. 
The  shock  and  anxiety  proved,  however,  fatal  to  his  wife,  Char> 
lotte  de  Bourbon.  She  expired  on  the  5th  of  May  after  a  very 
short  illness. 

The  French  sovereign  soon  made  himself  impossible  to  his  new 
subjects,  and  the  hopes  that  William  had  based  upon  Anjou  were 
sorely  disappointed.  The  duke  was  dissatisfied  with  his  position, 
aimed  at  being  an  absolute  ruler,  and  tried  to  carry  his  ambitious 
ideas  into  e^ect  by  the  treachetous  attadt  on  Antwerp,  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  "  French  Fury."  Its  failure  tendered 
Anjou  at  once  ridiculous  and  detested,  and  his  shameless  miso 
oondact  hreu^t  no  small  share  of  opprobrium  on  William  him* 
self.  The  tiiisty  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders  remained,  howeve*^ 
sUmnddy  loyal  to  him,  and  Orange  now  fisod  his  residence 
pcnaaaaitty  ia  thdr  midsL  On  the  7th  of  April  1583  be  raanied 
ia  South  wedlock  Louise  de  Coligny,  daughter  of  the  famous 
ktdeiv  «Dd  widow  of  the  Seigneur  deT^Ugny.  With 
ii\W9timijtS^tait'*  as  he  was  affectionately  styled,  settled 
^A'Ddft,  and  lived  like  a  i^ain,  homely  Dutch 
LentatJousIy ,  as  became  a  man  who  had 


spent  his  all  In  his  coontt/s  cause,  and  whose  MsomoesPwere  BOW 
of  the  most  modest  description. 

Ever  since  the  promu^atlon  of  the  ban  and  the  offer  of  a 
reward  upon  his  life,  relipon  and  political  fanaridsm  had  been 
continually  oNnpassng  his  assassination,  and  the  free  access 
whkh  the  prince  gave  to  his  person  offered  fedlities  for  such  a 
purpose,  despite  the  carefol  watch  and  ward  kept  over  him  by 
the  burghers  of  Delft  and  his  own  household.  He  was  shot  dead 
by  a  Bnrgundian,  Balthazar  Gerard,  on  the  9th  of  July  1584, 
as  he  was  leaving  his  dining  hall.  G^rd  was  moved  by  devoted 
loyalty  to  his  faith  and  Idng,  and  endured  the  torments  of  a 
barbarous  death  with  supreme  courage  and  resignation.  WiOiam 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  public  charges  in  the  Neowe 
Kerk  at  Ddf  t  ainidst  the  tears  of  a  mourning  people. 

William  the  Silent  was  tall  and  well  fdrmed,  of  a  dark,  com- 
plexion, with  brown  hair  and  eyes.  He  was  the  fwemoat  states- 
man of  his  time,  capable  of  foiming  wise  and  far-reaching  plans 
and  of  modifying  them  to  suit  the  changing  drcomstances  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  put  them  la  execution.  In  moments 
of  difficidty  he  dispUyed  splendid  resomce  and  courage,  and  he 
had  a  will  of  iron,  which  ndsfortunes  were  never  able  to  bend  or 
break.  To  rescue  the  Netherlands  from  the  tyrannical  power 
of  Spain,  he  sacrificed  a  great  position,  vast  weslth  and  eventu- 
ally his  life.  He  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  knowing  before 
he  died  that  the  cause  for  which  he  had  endured  so  much  and 
striven'  so  hard  had  survived  many  dangeis,  and  bad  acquired 
strength  to  offer  successful  resistance  to  the  overwhdming 
power  of  King  Philip.  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the  independ- 
ence and  greatness  of  the  Dutch  lepnblic. 

He  left  a  huge  number  ol  children.  By  Anne  of  Egmont  he  had 
a  son  Philip  WilUam,  who  was  kidnapped  from  Louvain  (1567) 
and  educated  at  Madrid,  and  a  daughter.  By  Anne  of  Saxony, 
a  son  Maurice  (see  Maurice  op  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange)  and 
two  daughters.  By  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  six  daui^ters.  By 
Louise  de  Coligny,  one  sm,  Frederick  Henry  (see  Pbeihcucz 
Hbnry,  prince  of  Orange). 

See  Genhard,  Corrtspmdonce  dt  GuHhume  k  Tacitunui  Groen  von 
Priosterer,  Archives  ou  correspondance  inidiie  de  la  mauon  d^Oramg:^ 
Nassau;  Commelin,  Wilhelm  en  Mauriis  van  Nassau,  prinsen  van 
OrangieHt  haer  leven  en  bedrijf;  Meunias,  Culidmus  Auriacus; 
Putnam,  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Ormge,  the  Moderate  Man  efOu 
SyOeenA  Cenltiry;  Hairiaon,  WHUam  Ike  Silent;  Vocstcrmwi  van 
Oyen,  Het  Vorstenkuis  Orange-Nasutu;  Dclaborde,  Charlotte  d( 
Bourbon,  princesse  d' Orange;  E^laborde,  Louise  de  Co/tjpipr,  princesse 
d'Oran^e;  Blok,  Ceschiedenis  van  het  Nederlandsche  Volk,  vol.  it; 
R.  Fruin,  Het  voorspd  van  den  taehliinarigen  oorhg;  Motley,  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic;  Cambridgie  Modem  History,  vol.  in.  cc.  vi^ 
vii.  (G.  E.) 

WILUAM  IL  (1626-1650),, prince  of  Orange,  bom  at  The 
Hague  on  the  27th  of  May  2626,  was  the  son  of  Fredoick  Henry, 
prince  of  Orange,  and  his  wife  Amalia  v<hi  Solms,  and  grandson 
of  William  the  Silent.  By  the  act  of  survivance  passed  in  1631 
the  offices  and  dignities  held  by  Frederick  Henry  were  made 
hereditaiy  in  his  family.  On  the  X2th  of  May  1641  William 
married,  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Whitehall,  Mary,  princess  royal 
of  England,  eldest  daughter  d  King  Charles  I.  At  the  time  of 
the  wedding  the  bridegroom  was  not  yet  fifteen  yean  old,  the 
bride  was  five  years  younger.  Williun  from  his  early  youth 
accompanied  his  father  in  his  campaigns,  and  already  in  1643 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  a  brilliant  cavalry  fight  at 
Burgerhout  (September  5).  On  the  death  of  Frederick  Henry 
William  succeeded  him,  not  cmly  in  the  family  honours  and 
possessions,  but  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
survivance  in  all  his  official  posts,  as  stadtholder  of  Hollandi 
Zeebnd,  Utrecht,  Gdderland,  Overyssel  and  Grooingen  and 
captain-general  and  admiral-general  of  the  Union.  At  the 
moment  of  bis  accession  to  power  the  negotiati<His  for  a  separate 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  were  almost  concluded,  and  peace  was 
actusily  signed  at  Mttnster  on  the  30th  of  Januaiy  1648.  By 
this  treaty  Spain  reco^piized  the  independence  of  the  United 
Netheriands  and  made  large  concessions  to  the  Dutch.  William, 
who  had  always  been  bitteily  opposed  to  the  policy  oi  abandoning 
the  French  BJUance  in  order  to  gain  better  terms  from  Spain,  did 
his  utmost  to  prevent  the  ratification^  but  matters  were  toq  far 
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•dvanttd  for  bb  Interposition  to  prevail  in  the  face  of  the  deter- 
minaUon  of  the  states  of  Holland  to  conclude  a  peace  so  advan- 
tageous to  their  trade  interests.  William,  however,  speedily 
opened  secret  negotiations  with  France  in  the  hope  of  securing 
the  armed  assistance  of  that  power  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
ambitious  projects  of  a  war  of  aggrandisement  against  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  and  of  a  restoration  of  his  brother-in-law,  CharlesII., 
to  the  throne  of  England.  The  sUtes  of  Holland,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  determined  to  thwart  any  attempts  for  a  renewal  of 
war,  and  indsted,  in  defiance  of  the  authoiity  of  the  captain- 
general  supported  by  the  states-general,  in  virtue  of  their  claim 
to  be  a  sovereign  province,  in  disbanding  a  large  part  of  the 
regiments  in  their  pay.  A  prolonged  controversy  arose,  which 
ended  in  the  states-general  in  June  1650  commissioning  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  visit  the  towns  qf  Holland  and  secure  a 
recognition  of  their  authority.  .  The  mission  was  unsuccessfuL 
Amsterdam  refused  any  hearing,  at  alL  William  resolved 
therefore  to  use  force  and  crush  resistance.  On  the  30th  of 
July  six  leading  members  of  the  states  of  Holland  were  seized 
and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Loevestein.  On  the  same  day 
an  attempt  was  nuude  to  occupy  Amsterdam  with  troops.  The 
citizens  were,  however,  warned  in  time,  and  the  gates  dosed. 
William's  triumph  was  nevertheless  complete.  Cowed  by  the 
bold  seizure  of  their  leaden,  the  states  of  Holland  submitted. 
The  prince  had  now  obtained  that  position  of  supremacy  in  the 
republic  at  which  be  had  been  aiming,  and  could  count  on  the 
support  alike  of  the  states-general  and  of  the  provincial  states 
for  his  policy.  He  lost  no  time  in  entering  into  fresh  negotiatvons 
with  the  French  government,  and  a  draft  treaty  was  already 
caily  in  October  drawn  up  in  Paris  and  the  Count  d'Estrades 
was  oonunissioiied  to  dcUver  it  in  person  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
It  was,  however,  never  to  reach  his  hands.  William  had,  on  the 
8th  of  October,  after  his  victory  was  assured,  gone  to  his  hunting 
seat  at  Dieren.  Here  on  the  37th  he  becaimc  ill  and  returned 
to  The  Hague.  The  complaint  proved  to  be  small^pox,  and  on 
the  6th  of  November  he  died.  William  was  one  of  the  aUest 
of  a  race  rich  in  great  men,  and  had  he  lived  he  would 
probably  have  left  his  mark  upon  history.  A  week  after  his 
death  hto  iridow  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  one  day  to  become 
William  UI.,  king  of  EngUnd.  (C.  E.) 

WILUAM  THE  BRETON  (c.  ii6»-c  laas),  French  chronicler 
and  poet,  was  as  his  name  indicates  bom  in  Brittany.  He  was 
cdncated  at  Mantes  and  at  the  university  of  Paris,  afterwards 
becoming  chaplain  to  the  French  king  Philip  Aogustusi  who 
emiiJoyed  him  on  dq>k>matic  errands,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  educatiott  oi  his  natural  son,  Pierre  Chariot.  William  is 
siqyposed  to  have  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Bouvincs.  His 
works  are  the  PkUippide  and  the  Gesta  PkUippi  IL  regis  Piran- 
corum.  The  former,  a  poem  three  versions  of  which  were  written 
by  the  author,  gives  some  very  interesting  details  about  Philip 
Aogostas  and  his  time,  including  some  information  about 
military  matters  and  shows  that  William  was  an  excellent  Lathi 
Khobr.  In  its  final  form  the  Geaa  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  work 
of  Rigord  (9.?.),  who  wrote  a  life  of  Philip  Augustus  from  1170 
to  1S06,  and  a  contiiraatkm  by  William  himself  from  1207  to 
I3JO.  In  both  works  Wiffiam  speaks  in  very  laudatory  terms 
of  the  king;  but  bis  writings  are  valuable  because  he  bad  personal 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  facta  which  he  relates.  He  abo  wrote 
a  poem  KarUiia,  dedicated  to  Pierre  Chariot,  which  is  lost. 

V^'iUiaro's  world  have  been  edited  with  introductioa  by  H.  F. 
Detaborde  as  O&uores  it  Rtpnd  et  de  GuHlamme  U  Brdon  (Paris, 
i88»-l88s),  and  have  been  tiantlated  into  Freoch  by  Guiiot  in 
H^UetH^n  4*s  miwwines  reUtifs  d  I'histeire  de  Frunu,  tomes  xi.  and 
Mi.  (Paris,  1833-1835).  See  Ddaborde'a  introductioa.  and  A. 
MoUnicr,  U$  Souras  i«  FkisUnre  d*  ftmu^  tome  tiL  (Paris,  1903). 

WILUAM  THE  CUTO  (1x01-1138)  was  the  son  of  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  by  his  marriage  with  Sibylla  of  Coaversano. 
After  his  father's  defeat  and  captuve  by  Henry  I.  of  En^and  at 
(he  battle  of  Tmchebrai  (xio6)  the  young  William  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  Henry  magnanimously  placed  his 
nephew  in  the  custody  of  Helias  of  Saint  Saens,  who  had  married 
•  latural  daughter  of  Duke  Robert.    Fearing  for  the  saiety 


of  the  boy,  Heliaa  carried  htm,  inxxxi,  to  the  court  of  Louis  VI. 

of  France.    That  sovereign  joined  with  the  discontented  Norman 

barons  and  others  of  Henry's  enemies  in  recognizing  William  as 

the  rightful  claimant  to  the  duchy;  Robert,  a  prisoner  whom 

there  was  no  hope  of  rdeasing,  they  appear  to  have  regarded  as 

dead  in  the  eye  of  the  law.    William's  claims  furnished  the  pretext 

for  two  Norman  rebellions.  The  first  which  lasted  from  11  is  to 

II 30  was  abetted  by  Louis,  by  Fulk  V.  of  Anjou  and  by  Baldwin 

VIL  of  Flanders.    In  the  lecond,  which  broke  out  during  1133, 

Henry  I.  had  merely  to  encounter  the  forces  of  bis  own  Norman 

subjects;  his  diplomatic  skill  had  been  successfuUy  employed 

to  paralyse  the  ill-will  of  other  enemies.  In  11 33  or  1x33  William 

married  Sibylle,  daughter  of  Fulk  of  Anjoii,  and  with  her  received 

the  county  of  Maine;  but  Henry  I.  prevailed  upon  the  Curia 

to  annul  this  union,  as  being  within  the  forbidden  degrees. 

In  1 1 37,  however,  the  pretender  obtained  from  Louis  the  hand 

of  Johanna  of  Montferrat,  half-sister  of  the  French  queen,  and 

the  vacant  fief  of  Flanders.    His  own  rigorous  government  or  the 

intrigues  of  Heniy  I.  raised  up  against  William  a  host  of  rebels; 

a  ri^  claimant  to  Flanders  appeared  in  the  person  of  Thieny 

or  Dirk  of  Alsace.    In  besieging  Alost,  one  of  the  strongholch 

of  the  rival  party,  William  received  a  wound  which  Bnortified 

and  proved  fatal  (July  38,  11 38).    He  left  no  issue;  although 

Duke  Robert  survived  him  and  only  died  in  1134,  the  power 

of  Henry  I.  was  thenceforth  undi4>uted  by  the  Nonnaoa. 

See  Ordericua  Vitalls,  BxA.  eedesiaslica,  and  Sir  James  Ramaa/s 
FomuUUimu  tff  Eu^lattd,  voL  ii.  (1898). 

WnUAH  Of  MALXBSBURT  (c.  xo8o-c  1x43),  English 
historian  of  the  isth  century,  was  bom  about  the  year  xo8o, 
in  the  south  country.  He  had  French  as  well  as  English  Mood 
in  his  veins,  but  he  appears  to  have  spent  his  whole  life  in  England, 
and  the  bat  years  (^  it  as  a  monk  at  Malmesbuxy.  His  tast^ 
were  literary,  and  the  earliest  fact  which  he  records  of  his  career 
b  that  he  assisted  Abbot  (Godfrey  (1081-1105)  in  collecting  a 
library  for  the  use  of  the  community.  The  education  which 
he  received  at  Malmesbuxy  included  a  smattering  of  logic  and 
physics;  but  moral  philosophy  and  history,  e^>ecially  the  latter, 
were  the  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  most  attention.  Later 
he  made  for  himself  a  collection  of  the  histories  of  foreign 
countries,  from  reading  which  he  conceived  an  ambition  to 
produce  a  popular  account  of  English  history,  modelled  on  the 
great  work  of  Bede.  In  ftdfilment  of  this  idea,  William  produced 
about  1 1 30  the  first  edition  of  his  Cesta  regum,  which  at  once  gave 
him  a  reputation.  It  was  followed  by  the  first  edition  of  the 
Gesta  potUijUum  (11 35).  Subsequently  the  author  turned  aside 
to  write  on  theological  subjects.  A  second  edition  of  the  Gezto 
regum  (1137)  was  dedicated  to  Earl  ^bert  of  Gloucester,  whose 
literary  tastes  made  him  an  appreciative  patron.  William  abo 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Bishop  Roger  oi  Salisbury,  who 
had  a  castle  at  Malmesbury.  It  may  have  been  due  to  these 
friends  that  he  was  offered  the  abbacy  of  Malmesbury  in  11 40. 
But  he  preferred  to  remain  a  simple  bibliothecarins,  Hb  one 
public  appearance  was  made  at  the  council  of  Winchester  (1x41)1 
in  which  the  clergy  declared  for  the  empress  Matilda.  About 
thb  date  he  undertook  to  write  the  Historia  ntmlia,  giving  an 
account  of  events  since  11 35.  Thb  work  breaks  off  abruptly 
at  the  end  of  1x43,  with  an  unfulfilled  promise  that  it  will  be 
continued.  Presumably  William  died  before  he  could  redeem 
hb  pledge. 

He  b  the  best  English  hbtorian  of  hb  time.  The  msster  of 
a  good  Latin  style,  he  shows  h'terary  instincU  whidi  axe,  for  hb 
time,  remarkably  sound.  But  hb  contempt  for  the  aimalbtic 
form  makes  him  at  times  careless  in  fab  dnonology  and  arbitrary 
in  hb  method  of  arranging  hb  material;  he  not  infrequent^ 
flics  off  at  a  tangent  to  rebte  stories  which  have  little  or  no 
connexion  with  the  main  narrative;  hb  critical  faculty  b  too 
often  allowed  to  lie  dormant.  Hb  researches  were  by  no  means 
profound;  he  gives  us  less  of  the  history  of  hb  own  time  than 
we  have  a  right  to  expect — far  less,  for  example,  than  Ordexic. 
He  b,  however,  an  authority  of  considerable  value  from  xo66 
onwards;  many  telling  anecdotes,  many  shrewd  judgments  on 
persons  and  events,  can  be  gjeaned  from  hb  pa^e^ 
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Priitted  HVfibw— The  Cesta  reptm  cavtn,  in  its  fiaal  form,  the 
yean  449-1127.  But  the  later  recensions  add  little,  beyond  fulsome 
dedications  to  Earl  Robert,  to  the  edition  of  1 1 20.  The  sources  used 
are  not  always  easy  to  trace.  But  for  the  pre-Conquest  period 
William  had  at  his  disposal  the  works  of  Bede,  Ado  of  Vienne  and 


S.  Riquier  and  Fontanelle;  a  collection  of  talcs  relating  to  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Henry  III.;  and  the  lives  of  various  saints.  For 
the  life  of  William  I.  he  draws  on  William  of  Poitiers;  for  the  first 
crusade  be  mainly  follows  Fulcher  of  Chartrea;  his  knowledge  of 
Anselm's  primacy  comes  mainly  from  Eadmer;  and  at  least  up  to 
1 100,  he  makes  use  of  an  English  chronicle.  The  fifth  and  last  book, 
dealing  with  the  reign  of  Henry  1.,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  de- 
sultonneas  and  an  obvious  desire  to  make  the  best  case  for  that 
oionardi,  whose  treatment  of  Anaelm  he  prudently  ascribes  to 
Robert  of  Meulan  (d.  11 18).  Both  in  this  work  and  in  the  Ceito 
pontificum  the  later  recensions  are  remarkable  for  the  omission  of 
ccrtam  passages  which  might  give  offence  to  those  in  high  places. 
The  deleted  sentences  usually  relate  to  eminent  persons;  they  some* 
times  repeat  scandal,  sometimes  give  the  author's  own  ojunion. 
The  Cesta  ponlificum  gives  accounts  of  the  several  English  sees  and 
their  bishops,  from  the  beginning  to  about  1120;  the  later  recensions 
continue  the  work,  in  part,  to  1 140.  Many  saints  of  the  south  end 
midlands  are  also  noticed.  This  work,  l&e  the  Cesta  return^  contains 
five  books;  the  fifth  rriates  the  life  and  miracles  of  St  AMhclm  of 
Malmesbury,  and  is  based  upon  the  biography  by  Abbot  Faricius; 
it  is  less  useful  than  books  L-iv.,  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  ecclesiastical  historian.  The  Hisloria  neveUa  b  annalistic  in  form. 
It  was  projected  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  as  anapology  for  the 
supporters  of  the  empress.  The  author  enfbarks  on  special  pleading 
in  favour  of  Earl  Robert  and  Bishop  Roger  of  Salisbury,  but  shoWs 
a  certain  liking  for  the  fKcrsonal  character  of  Stephen,  whose  case 
he  states  with  studious  fairness. 

The  historical  works  of  William  of  Malmesbury  were  edited  by 
Savile  in  his  Scritiores  post  Bedam  (London,  im6);  but  the  text  of 
that  edition  is  full  of  errors.  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy  edited  the  Cesta  regum 
and  Hisloria  novella  for  the  English  Historical  Society  in  1840,  and 
put  the  criticism  of  the  manuscripts  on  a  sound  basis.  But  the 
standard  edition  of  these  works  is  that  of  W.  Stubba  in  the  "  Rolls  " 
aeries  (i  vol..  in  a,  1987-1889);  the  second  part  of  this  edition 
contains  a  valuable  introduction  on  the  sources  and  value  of  the 
chronicler.-  The  Gesla  tontifieum  has  been  edited  for  the  "  Rolls  " 
series  by  N.  G.  S.  A.  Hamilton  (London,  1870)  from  a  manuscript 
which  he  was  the  first  to  identify  as  the  archetype.  Another  work, 
De  antiqustaie  Clastoni«$uis  eulesiat  (a.d.  63-1126),  is  sprinted  in 
Gale's  Scripiores  XV,  (Oxford,  1691).  Wharton  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Angfia  sacra  (London,  1691)  gives  considerable  portions 
of  a  life  of  Wulfstan  which  is  an  amiMified  translation  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  biography.  Finally  Stubbs  in  his  Memoriab  <ff  St  Dwutan 
("  Rolls  "  series,  London.  1874)  prints  a  Vita  S.  Dtmstani  which  was 
written  about  1126. 

Unprinted  Extant  Works. — Among  these  are  Miracles  of  the  Virgin; 
Liber  super  explanationem  lamenlationum  Yeremiae  prophetae; 
an  abridgment  of  Amalarius'  De  dminis  officOs;  De  dictu  et  facHs 
metMrabuibHS  pkilosophorwn ;  an  epitome  01  the  Historia  of  Haymo 
of  Fleury  and  some  other  works,  historical  and  let^  (autograph  in  the 
Bodleian) ;  Lioes  0/  the  English  Saints.  The  M^.  of  these  works  are 
to  be  found  partly  in  the  britbh  Museum,  partly  in  the  Bodleian. 

Lost  Works. — A  Vila  Sand*  Patricii  and  Mtraada  SancH  Bemgmi 
are  mentioned  in  the  prologue  to  the  book  on  Glastonbury;  a 
metrical  life  of  St  iOfgyfu  is  quoted  in  the  Cesta  pont^um; 
Chronica  tribus  libdlis  arc  mentioned  in  the  prologue  to  the  Historta 
nooetla,  and  a  fragment  of  them  is  apparently  preserved  in  the  Brit. 
Mas.  Lansdowne  MS.  436.  Leiand  gives  extracts  from  an  Itine^ 
rarium  Johannis  aMtatis,  describing  the  journey  of  Abbot  John  to 
Rome  in  1140  (Leiand,  Collectanea,  m.  272).  (H .  W.  C.  D.) 

WILUAM  OF  NAN6I8  (d.  1300),  Frendi  chsonider,  was  a 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  St  Denis.  About  1265  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  abb^  library  as  custos  earUurum,  and  he  died 
in  June  or  July  1300.  Having  doubtless  done  some  work  on  the 
Latin  manoscripts  on  wliich  the  Graniet  Chromqua  da  France 
are  bascd^  WilUam  wrote  a  long  Ckr&nieon,  dealing  with  the 
history  «f  the  worid  fraan  the  creation  until  1300.  For  the 
period  befoce  xu3  this  work  merely  repeats  that  of  Sigebert 
of  GtoibloBX  •ad'btiiera;  but  after  this  date  it  contains  some 
new— tt     ,,„,^ 

iMdtittci  rX.;Pesta  Philippi 

nfftom  Praneotum:  and  a 

.tu  for  the  laity.    Making 

OeniSi  WiHiam  was  a  coro- 

fWXption  of  the  latter 

ttianriany  to  our  know- 

Pifvvl^|)f*came  very  popular 

laialWle  being  among  chose 


who  made  use  of  the  CknmcM.    This  work  from  1113  to  1300^ 

with  continuations  to  1368.  has  been  edited  by  H.  G^ud  for  the 
Sociiti  de  I'histoire  de  France  (I^aris,  1843),  and  practically  all 
William's  writings  are  found  in  tome  xx.  oi  Dom  Bouquet's  Recueii  des 
histortens  des  Gavks  et  de  la  France  (Paris,  1738-1876).  A  French 
trandation  of  the  Chronicon  is  in  tome  xiii.  of  Ciuizot  s  Colkctiom  du 
mhnoires  retatifs  d  I'histoire  de  Prance  (Paris.  1823-1835). 

See  A.  Pottliast.  Bibliotheca  kistorica  (Berlin.  1896);  and  A. 
Molinier,  Les  Sources  de  I'kistoire  de  Prance,  tome  iii.  (Paris.  1903). 

WILLIAM  OP  NEWBUROH  (d.  c.  1198),  or,  as  he  is  sometimes 

styled,  Guillelmus  Parvus,  English  ecclesiastic  and  chronicler, 

was  a  canon  of  the  Augustinlan  priory  of  Newburgh  in  the  North 

Riding  of  Yorkshire.    He  was  bom  about  1136,  and  lived  at 

Newburgh  from  his  boyhood.    Shortly  before  11 96  he  began  his 

Historia  rerum  Anglicarum.    This  work,  divided  into  five  books. 

covers  the  period  1066-X198.    A  great  part  of  it  is  derived  from 

known  sources,  especially  from  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  Jordan 

Fantosme,  the  lliturarium  regis  Ricardi,  or  its  French  original, 

and  a  lost  account,  by  Anselm  the  chaplain,  of  the  captivity  of 

Richard  1.    The  value  of  Newburgh's  work  lies  in  his  estimates  of 

men  and  situations.    Except  for  the  years  11 54-11 73  and  the 

reign  of  Richard  he  records  few  facts  which  cannot  be  found 

elsewhere;  and  in  matters  of  detail  he  is  prone  to  inaccuracy. 

But  his  political  insight  and  his  impartiality  entitle  him  to  a  high 

place  among  the  historians  of  the  1 3th  century. 

See  the  editions  of  the  Bistoria  by  H.  C.  Hamilton  (2  vols. ,  London, 
1856)  and  by  R.  Howlett  in  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  t^  Stephen,  Sfc. 
("  Rolls  "  series,  1884-1885),  vols.  i.  and  ii.  In  the  latter  edition  a 
continuation,  the  AnniUes  Purnesienses  (1 190-1298),  composed  by  a 
monk  of  Furness  Abbey,  Lancashire,  is  also  given.  See  also  Sir  T.  D. 
Hardy's  Descriptive  Catalogue  C'  Rolls  "  series,  1865),  ii.  p.  512;  and 
H.  E.  Salter  in  the  English  Historical  Review,  vol.  xxii.  (1907)* 

(H.  W.  C.  D.) 

WILUAV  OF  POITIERS  (c.  loio-c.  1090),  Norman  chronicler, 

was  bom  at  Pr6aux,  near  Pont  Audemer,  and  belonged  to  an 

influential  Norman  famUy.  After  serving  as  a  soldier  be  studied 

at  Foitiera,  and  then  returning  to  Normandy  became  chaplain 

to  Duke  WiUiam  (William  the  Conqueror)  and  ardideacon  of 

Lisieux.    He  wrote  an  eulogistic  life  of  the  duke,  the  earlier  and 

concluding  parts  of  which  are  lost;  and  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who 

gives  a  short  biography  of  him  in  his  Historia  ecclesiastica,  says 

that  he  also  wrote  verses.    William's  Gesla  GuiUlmi  tl,  ducts 

Normannorum,  the  extant  part  of  which  covers  the  period  between 

1047  and  1068,  is  valuable  for  details  of  the  Conqueror's  life, 

although   untmstworthy  with   regard  to  affairs   in  Enf^and. 

According  to  Freeman,  "  the  work  is  disfigured  by  his  constant 

spirits  of  violent  partisanship."    It  was  written  between  X071 

and  1077,  and  was  used  by  (>dericus  Vitalis. 

The  Cesta  was  first  published  by  A.  Duchesne  in  the  Historiae 
Normannorum  scriptores  (Paris,  1619);  and  it  is  also  found  in  the 
ScHptores  rerum  Mtarum  WHlelm*  Conquestoris  of  J.  A.  Giles 
(London,  1845).  There  is  a  French  translation  in  tome  xxix.  of 
Guizot's  CoHeetien  des  mimoires  rdatifs  d  Vhistoire  de  France  (Paris, 
1826).  See  G.  K6rting,  Wilhelms  von  Poitiers  Cesta  Cuileinn  duets 
(Dresden,  1875);  and  A.  Molinier,  Les  Sources  de  Vhistoire  de  Prance, 
tome  iii.  (Paris.  1903). 

WILUAM  OF  8T  CALAIS  (Caxxief)  (d.  1096),  bishop  of 
Dttiham  and  chii£f  counsdlor  oif  William  Rufus.  was  a  Nonnan 
monk  and  prior  of  St  Calais  in  Maine,  who  received  the  see  of 
Durham  teem  the  Conqueror  (xo8i).  In  Durham  annals  be  is 
honourably  Tcmembered  as  the  prdate  who  designed  the  existing 
cathedral,  ahd  also  for  his  refonn  of  ecclesiastical  disdplioe. 
His  political  career  is  less  credifable.  Honoured  with  the  spcdaJ 
confidence  of  William  Rufus  he  deserted  his  patron's  cause  at 
the  first  sign  of  rebellion,  and  joined  with  Odo  of  Bayeux  in 
urging  Duke  ll&bert  oi  Normandy  to  claim  the  crown  (1088). 
After  the  collapse  of -this  plot  William  was  put  upon  his  trial 
before  the  Great  Council.  He  claimed  the  ri^t  to  be  judged  by 
his  fellow-bishops  alone;  this  claim  being  rejected  he  appealed  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  This  was  the  first  ctse  of  an  appeal  to  the 
pope  from  an  English  tribunal  which  had  occiuned  since  the 
7tk  century.  Rufus  and  Lanfranc  did  not  ventute  to  dispute 
the  right  of  appeal,  but  contended  that  the  bishop,  aa  a  royal 
vassal.  oDuld  not  ai^ieal  against  the  forfeiture  of  his  temporalities. 
Tbese  were  confiscated,  and  William  left  the  kingdom,  but  no 
mora  was  heard  of  his  appeal,  and  in  1091  he  regained  the  royal 
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bvour  snd  his  see.    Tbeneefonrard  he  showed  the  utmoet 

sabservience.    He  manaiccd  the  kind's  cue  agsinst  Aasdin,  and 

at  Rockingham  (1095)  actually  daimed  the  riglit  of  appeal,  when 

it  was  claimed  by  the  archbishop.    Notwithstanding  his  seal  for 

the  royal  interests,  Willkun  was  soon  afterwards  disgraced.    He 

died  in  January  1096. 

See  E.  A.  Freeman.  William  Eufus  (1883).  and  Sywium^  Durham, 
voL  L  pp.  170-195  (RoUs  ed.). 

WILLIAM  {(.  X 130^*  1 190),  archbishop  of  Tyre  and  chronicler, 
belonged  to  a  noble  French  family  and  was  probaUy  bom  in 
Palestine  about  113a  This,  however,  is  only  an  inference  from  his 
works,  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  he  had  seen  Ralph,  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  who  died  about  x  141 ;  that  he  seems  to  call  himself  a 
contemporary  historian  from  the  accession  of  Baldwin  HI.  to  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  an  event  which  he  places  in  November 
X143;  and  that  he  remembered  the  fall  of  Edessa  in  X144. 
Unfortunately  the  chapter  (zix.  12)  which  relates  to  his  early 
life  has.  been  excised  or  omitted  from  every  extant  manuscript 
of  his  Historia,  and  this  remark  holds  good,  not  only  for  the 
original  Latin,  but  also  for  the  French  translation  of  the  xjth 
century.  William  was  stiU  pursuing  his  studies  in  Europe  when 
Amalric  I.  became  king  of  Jerusalem  in  11 62,  but  be  leturaed 
to  Palestine  towards  the  close  of  1166,  or  early  in  1x67,  and  was 
appointed  archdeacon  of  Tyre  at  the  request  of  Amalric  in  August 
1 167.  In  xx68  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy,  the  forerunner  of 
several  others,  to  the  emperor  Manuel  I.  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  X  X69,  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous -campaign  against  Damietta, 
be  was  obUged  to  take  refuge  in  Rome  from  the  "  unmerited 
anger'*  of  his  archbishop.  ButhewassooninPalestlneagaln,and 
about  XI 70  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Amalxic's  son,  Baldwin, 
afterwards  King  Baldwin  IV.  Towards  the  end  of  x  1 74,  soon  after 
Baldwin's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  an  office  which  he  held  until  X183, 
and  less  than  a  year  later  (May  X175)  he  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Tyre.  He  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  negotiate 
with  Philip  I.,  count  of  Flanders,  in  x  177,  and  in  x  1 79  he  was  one 
of  the  bishops  who  represented  the  Latin  Church  of  the  East  at 
the  Lateran  ooundl  in  Rome.  On  his  return  to  Palestine  he 
stayed  sevoi  months  at  Constantino!^  with  Manuel.  This  is 
William's  la^  appearance  in  history,  but  he  was  writing  his  history 
in  X  x8x,  and  this  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the  end  of  x  183  or  early 
in  1x84.  He  died  probably  between  XX87  and  1x90.  About 
fifty  years  later  one  of  his  contlnuatora  accused  Heradius,  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  of  procuring  his  death  by  poison  at  Rome, 
but  this  story  appears  to  be  legendary.  Equally  untrustworthy 
is  the  theory  which  identifies  William  with  the  archbishop  of  lyre 
sent  to  Europe  to  preach  a  new  crusade  in  xx88.  It  is  true  that 
Matthew  Paris  speaks  of  the  English  king,  Henry  H.,  as  ftodving 
the  cxosa  from  the  hands  of  WiUdmns  episcapus  Tyrensit;  but 
more  oontenqwraiy  writers  omit  the  Christian  name,  while 
others  write  it  Josce  or  Josdos. 

If  not  the  sreatest,  William  of  Tyre  la  at  least  among  the  greatest, 
of  mediieval  historians.  His  Histona  return  in  partibus  transmarimt 
gislarum,  or  HiUaria  HieroiUymitana  or  BtUi  focri  Mjlpriaceven  the 
period  between  10^5  and  1 184.  and  is  the  main  authority  for  the 
niitory  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  between  1x27,  where 
Fukrher  of  Ctertrcs  leaves  off,  and  1 1 83  or  1 184,  where  Emoul  takes 
up  the  narrative.  It  was  transUted  into  Frenco  in  the  t3th  oentnry, 
or  possibly  before  the  end  of  the  12th,  and  this  translation,  known  as 
the  CftrvMscne  ^outremer,  or  Lv9rt  d^ Erodes  or  Livrt  4u  conquest,  is 
quoted  by  Jean  de  Joinvine.  and  increased  by  various  continuations, 
ts  the  standard  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  French  warriors  in  the 
East.  William's  work  consists  oi  twenty*two  books  and  a  fragment 
of  another  book;  it  extends  from  the  preadiiogof  the  first  crusade  by 
FVeter  the  Hermit  and  Pope  Urban  .11.  to  the  end  of  tx8p  or  the 
beginning  of  1 184.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  reouest  of  Amalric, 
who  was  himself  a  lover  of  history  and  who  soppliea  the  author  with 
Aiabic  manuscripts,  and  William  says  of  it,  *'  m  this  work  we  have 
had  no  guide,  whether  Creek  or  Arab,  bat  have  had  recourse  to 
traditions  only,  save  as  ruards  a  few  things  that  we  ourselves  have 
seen."  The  traditions  ''^here  referred  to  must  be  taken  to  include 
the  Cesta  P^ancontm  of  Tudebode,  the  writings  of  Fnlcher  of  Chartrcs, 
of  Baudry  of  Bourgoeil  and,  above  all.  of  Albert  of  Aix.  From  the 
beginning  to  about  1144  the  Historic  is  taken  from  these  writers; 
from  1 144  to  the  end  it  ts  contemporary  and  originaL 

Wniiam  also  wrote  Historic  de  orientalibus  principibus.  This 
which  is  now  unfortunately  lost,  was  partly  based  upon  the 


Aiabk  chronicle  of  a  oertaia  Said^ibn^Batrik  (d.  ^\  patriaich  of 
Alexandria 

No  medieval  writer,  except  perhaps  Giraldus  Cambreosis,  possesses 
William's  power  of  delineating  the  physical  and  mental  features  of 
his  heroes.  Very  few,  moreover,  had  his  instinctive  in»ght  into  what 
would  be  of  real  value  to  future  ages;  genealogy,  topograi^y, 
archaedogy,  social  life,  both  political  and  ccctesiastical.  and  military 
and  naval  matters  all  find  due  exposition  in  his  page&  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  from  his  workalone  a  fairly  detailed  map  of  the 
Levant,  as  it  was  in  the  12th  century,  might  be  constructed ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  scraputous  fidelity  with  whkh  he 
defines  nearly  all  the  technical  terms,  wnether  relating  to  land  or  sea. 
which  he  uses.  His  chief  fault  is  in  his  chronology,  where,  indeed,  he 
is  often  at  discord  with  himself.  In  the  later  books  of  the  Historic 
his  information,  even  reeardingevents  taking  place  beyond  the  Nile' 
or  the  Enphrates  as  well  as  in  Europe,  u  singulariy  exact. 

His  powers  of  industry  were  exceptionally  great,  and  although  a 
man  of  much  learning  and  almost  certainly  acquainted  with  Greek 
and  Arabic,  he  is  as  ready  to  enliven  his  pa^  with  a  homely  proverb 
as  he  is  to  embellish  them  with  quotations  from  Cfeero.  Virgtl,  Ovid 
or  Plata  A  nrebte  of  pious  daracter,  he  was  inclined  to  see  the 
judgment  of  Cod  on  the  iniquities  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  every 
disaster  that  overtook  them  and  in  every  success  which  attended  tte 
arms  of  the  Saracens. 

As  Belli  saeri  kistona  the  Historic  rerum  was  fint  pubfished  in  1549 
at  BaseL  More  recent  editions  are  in  1.  P.  Mignc's  Patrolotic  Lotina, 
tome  od.,  and  in  the  "  Recucil  dcs  liistoriens  des  croisadcs,"  HisU 
ocdd.  i.  (Paris,  1 844).  Manuscripts  are  in  the  British  M  useum .  London, 
and  in  Corpus  Chnsti  College.  Cambridge.  It  has  been  translated  luto 
German  ^  E.  and  R.  Kausler  (Stuttgart.  1848);  into  French  in 
Guisot's  uMeetion  des  uUmoires,  tomes  xvi.,  xviiL  (Paris,  1824); 
into  lulian  and  into  Srantsh.  An  Enriish  translation  has  been  made 
for  the  Eariy  English  Text  Society  by  M.  N.  Colvin  (London,  1893). 
See  the  Histoire  litHraire  de  la  France,  tome  xiv.  (1869) ;  B.  Kuglcr, 
Sludieu  tur  Cesckickte  des  tweiten  Kreutsuges  (Stuttgart.  1866); 
H.  Prutx,  Studien  iber  Wilhelm  van  Tyrus  (Hanover^  X883);  and 
H.  von  Sybel,  CesckUhte  des  ersleu  Krtuuutes  (Leipzig,  x88i). 

WILLIAM  OF  VALBNCB  (d.  1296),  brother  of  Hcniy  HI.  of 
England,  was  a  sol!  of  John's  widow,  IsabeOe  of  Angoul^me, 
by  her  second  marriage.  William  came  to  England  with  his 
brothers  in  1247,  and  at  once  became  a  court  favourite.  He 
married  Joan  de  Munchensi,  the  heiress  to  the  Pembroke 
estates,  whence  he  Is  sometimes  styled  eari  of  Pembroke.' 
In  X258  he  was  attacked  by  the  baronial  opposition  and  forced 
to  leave  Enirland.  He  returned  in  1261,  after  Henry  III.  had 
repudiated  the  Provhions  of  Oxford,  and  fought  on  the  royal  side 
at  Lewes  (1264).  Escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  the  victorious 
Montfortians,  be  later  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  shmUI  army  in 
Pembrokeshire.  This  gave  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  new 
dvil  war  which  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Montfort  at  Evesham 
(1265).  Valence  accompanied  Prince  Edward  to  the  Holy  Land 
and,  in  later  years,  became  a  trusted  agent  of  the  crown,  especially 
in  the  Wdsh  waxL  The  positkm  of  his  estates  made  him  the 
natural  leader  of  all  expediiions  tmdcrtaken  a^inst  Llewelyn 
from  South  Wales.  He  was  also  employed  in  Aquitaine. 
He  died  at  Bayonne  in  1296.  Despite  his  origin  he  had 
become,  in  course  of  time,  a  respected  leader  of  the  baronage; 
and  as  «  military  commander  rosa  high  above  the  average 
level. 

See  R.  Pauli's  Gesekkklewon  Bngfand,  vol.  tK.  (Hamburg,  1853)$ 
W.  H.  Blaauw,  Bcnms*  War  (1871). 

WILLIAM  OF  WTKBHAM  (X323-X404),  English  lord  chan- 
cellor and  bish<^  of  Winchester.  William  de  Wykham,  as  he 
is  called  in  earlier,  William  Wykeham  in  later  life,  has  been 
variously  guessed  to  be  the  son  of  a  freedman  carpenter,  and  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Qr»en  Isabella  and  Rogo-  Mortimer  {Notes 
and  Queries,  xoth  s.  L  222).  In  sober  truth  (Life  by  Robert 
Heete  in  Reg.  Winch.  Coll.  e.  1430)  he  was  bom  at  Wickham, 
Hants,  in  X323  or  X324,  son  of  John,  whose  name  was  probably 
Wykeham,  but  nickiuuned  Long,  who  was  "  endowed  with- the 
freedom  of  his  ancestors,"  and  "  according  to  some  "  had  a 
brother  called  Henry  Aas.  His  mother  Sibyl  was  "  of  gentle 
birth,"  a  daughter  of  William  Bowate  and  granddaughter  of 
William  Stratton  of  Stiatton,  Hants.  His  education  at  Win- 
chester, no  doubt  in  the  Great  Grammar  school  or  High  school 
in  Minster  Street,  was  paid  for  by  some  patron  unnamed  by  the 
biographer,  perhaps  Sir  Ralph  Sutton,  who  is  named  first  by 
Wykeham  among  his  benefactors  to  be  prayed  for  by  his  colleges. 
That  he  was,  as  stated  by  Archdeacon  Thomas  Martin,  the 
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uitboi  of  1  lilt  >/  Wyidum,  pubBifwd  in  1597,  ui^l  du»a, 

Wlnchstn  College,  is  a  gueu  due  lo  Wykebam's  cnant  leiicn 

Alter  »me  unspecified  secular  employment,  WyLehini  became 
"  undet-Doluy  (fna  laidlia)  to  >  aruin  iquire,  conslible  of 
Wincfaesler  Castle,"  probably  Robert  of  PophLm.  tberiE  of 
HampshJTe,  appainted  constable  oa  tbe  15th  c^  April  134a,  aol 
*i  commonly  useiled  Sir  Jrdm  Scurcs,  the  lord  of  Wykebam, 
who  was  not  a  squire  but  a  knigfit,  and  bad  held  tbe  office  fion 
1311,  though.  Irom  Scares  being  named  aa  second  of  his  beae- 
faclois,  WykehampetbapsovedlhiaappointmecllabbiDBDence. 
"  Two  or  three  year*  afterwards,  namdy  after  he  was  Iwenly," 
Wykeham  "  was  tranrfened  to  Ihe  king's  court,"  i.e.  c.  ij4j. 
Wykebam  has  been  cndiied  (GcnI.  Uag.  Iniv.  iSq)  wiih  [be 
living  oi  Ii^teul,  tforfotk,  of  (he  king's  ^t  on  the  1  ith  of  July 
IMQ.  But  apart  fran  Ihc  fact  that  this  Wykeham  is  described 
la  tbe  gnnt  a>  "  chaplain,"  [be  probate  of  his  will  on  the  Blh  of 
March  1376-'3J7  (Norwich  Reg.  Heydon,  f.  im)  shows  [ha[  he 
was  a  diffeimt  person  {H.  Chilty  in  Kilts  and  Qittria,  lolh  sei. 
IT.  ]]□).  Out  Wykebam  first  appears  in  Ihe  public  records  in 
1350  at  keeper  of  the  manor  of  Rochford,  Hants,  during  the 
minotity  of  the  heir,  William  Botreaui 

On  the  iitb  of  October  1351  Itenry  Slunny  of  Dvethan, 
■betiff  and  ewhealor  of  Hants,  and  frequently  a  juilice  in  eyre 
for  tbe  forests  of  Hants  and  Wilts,  at  Wbchester,  describes 
William  of  Wykeham  as  "  my  derk  "  -in  a  power  of  aLtomey 
dUed  at  Winchester,  to  deliver  setun  of  lands  in  Meonstoke 
Feirand,  Hunts,  whicb  he  had  sold  lo  William  of  Edyndoo, 
bishop  of  Winchester  (Win.  Coll.  Lib.  K.  149)-  On  the  iiXh  of 
hovcmbs  Coot  December  as  Lowth,  Lije  1/  Wykdam,  14) 
Edyndoo,  by  a  tetter  dated  at  London,  (ppoinled  WiJlian  ^ 
Wykeham, derk  (not"  mydeik  "  uKitby,  Atckaai.  {;,ii  )<)i, 
where  Ihe  deed  is  also  misdated  ijjj),  hii  aitomey  to  talce 
leino  of  land)  in  Meonstoke  Tour,  Hants,  which  he  bad  boughi 
fmm  Alice  de  Roche,  daughter  of  William  of  Toui  {Md.  t.  ajo). 
These  lands  were  afterwards  boughi  by  Wykeham  and  given  to 
Wincbestei  College.  On  Lbe  I4<h  of  April  ijSJ  (Claus.  ig  E.  III. 
m.  ig  d)  Wykebam  served  as  aitomey  of-John  of  Foile,  sf 
Brarashill,  Hants,  mn  at  Tbomaa  of  Foile,  consuble  of  Windsor 
Caille,  in  scknowled^ng  payment  of  a  debt  due  from  John  of 
Palton,  sheriff  of  Somerset  and  of  Hams.  On  Ihe  15th  of  April 
I3Se  idiedules  touching  the  New  Forest  and  other  forests  in 
Hanu  and  Wills  weie  dcUvered  out  of  the  Tower  of  London  to 
William  of  Wykebam  to  take  lo  the  Juslicea  in  eyre  (Clius.  30 
fLIU.  m.  t^d).  In  the  same  year  on  the  74lh  of  August  Peter- 
*ite-Wode  and  William  of  Wykehain,  dak,  were  appointed 
keepers  of  the  rolls  and  writs  m  the  eyre  for  tbe  fonsls  of  Hants 
and  WUts,  of  which  HeniySluimywaa  one  of  lbe  justices.  On 
tbe  Toth  of  Hay  13J6  Wykdiam  first  appears  in  the  direct 
employment  of  the  king,  bdng  ^jpointed  derk  of  tbe  king'a 
woHrs  in  tbe  manors  ol  Henley  and  Yesbampsled  (Easthamp- 
ttead)  to  pay  all  outgoings  and  upensei,  including  wages  of 
masons  and  caipenteis  and  olber  workmen,  the  purchase  of  slone, 
timber  and  olhei  materials,  and  ibeii  carriage,  under  the  view 
of  one  controller  iu  Heuley  and  two  in  EasibampitEad.  On  the 
bh  of  June  Walter  Nutblrsl  and  Wykeham  were  nude  com- 

libeny  of  the  Free  Cbapel  (St  George's),  Windsor.  On  the  30th 
<if  October  1356  Wykeham  was  appointed  during  pleasure  sur- 
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afterwards  (.isfif.  Bril.  Bakt.  ed,  ijtg,  p.  38s).  rriates  (hat 
Wykebam  neariy  get  iota  trouble  for  inscribing  on  it, "  This  made 
Wickam,"  wiuch  he  oedy  escaped  by  caplaining  (hat  It  did  not 
mean  ihat  Wykeham  made  the  lower,  bul  that  tbe  town  was 
the  making  of  Wykeham.  But  Wykeham  had  nothing  to  do 
with  building  either  Ihc  Round  Town  or  Ihe  Round  Table. 
The  Round  Tower,  called  tbe  High  Tower  in  Wykeham's  day, 
is  the  Norman  Keep,  It  was  being  rehlted  for  apartmenU  for 
the  king  and  queen  a  little  before  Wykeham's  time,  and  his  Cm 
accouplB  include  tbe  lasl  items  for  its  internal  decoration, 
induding  iS  stained  gbss  windows.  The  Rourtd  Table,  a 
bmlding  loe  ft.  in  diameter  for  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
who  preceded  the  kni^is  of  tbe  Garter,  had  been  built  in  1344 
iCtrai.  A«^  "  Rolls  "«r.  No.  61,  p.  17)  when  Wykeham  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Windsor.  Tbe  inscription,  "  This  msde 
Wykebam,"  did  eiist  on  a  Dnall  square  tower  in  the  Middle 
B^ley  formerly  known  at  Wykeham  Tower,  now  enliiTly  rebuik 
with  the  insertion  retoiHed  and  known  as  Wincbesler  Tower. 
Bui  it  could  hardly  be  of  suffcieni  importance  to  cause  Wykeham 
to  i.fay  the  sphinx,  and  [he  stoiy  is  apparently  di>e  to  Ihe  Etiia- 
bclhan  love  of  quips.  All  that  was  built  during  the  five  year^ 
130  [0  1361,  when  Wykeham  was  clerk  of  the  works,  were  the 
new  royal  ^lartmcnls.  two  long  halts  and  some  dfrmbers  in 
Ihe  upper  ward,  quite  unconnected  with  and  east  of  tbe  Round 
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„  (Pipe  Roll 
Rtdxrt  of  Bemham,  Wykeham') 
>f  St  George's  Cbapet  (lie  Neve's 
/''oifr,  uL  37B>,  are  citant,  and  from  tbe  payments  of  is.  a  day 
to  Mr  Jobs  Sponle,  mason  and  oideier  or  setter-onl  (ordinator) 
of  the  king's  wodLi,  and  Geoffrey  of  Carlton  "  aMJatcller  "  of 
the  carpentry  work,  il  is  dear  that  Ihey,  and  not  Bernham,  were 
tbe  architects  and  buildera.  Canon  Bemham  was  mily  tbe 
paymaster  and  overiooker  10  see  [hat  men'  and  materiala  were 
provided  and  to  pay  for  them.  While  in  1353-135*  ii440  aikd 
in  13SS-'JS6  iMT  •"  eipended  under  the  auperv^n  cl 
RobHt  of  Bemham,  in  1357-135B  £867  was  qient  by  Wykeham, 
induding  Wiadiester  Tower.  In  1358^359  Ihc  eipcnditurc 
rou  to  £i>54,  while  between  the  6th  of  June  ij6o  and  the  iitb 
o[Aprili]6ii1amounted[o£2Si7.  The  chief  items  were  a  nn« 
Greal  Gate  with  two  Banking  towers,  a  betfry  for  Si  Geoigc's 
Chapel  and  houses  in  tbe  Lower  Bailey,  probably  for  the  canons, 
and  in  the  Upper  Bailey,  probably  for  the  royal  household. 
On  the  1st  of  November  1361  Wykeham  was  succeeded  as  derk 
of  the  works  by  WDliam  of  Mulsho,  another  canon  of  Windsor, 
who  aflerwatds  succeeded  him  also  as  dean  of  St  Manin-le- 
Gnnd.  Under  Wykeham,  William  of  Wynford,  who  appears 
Id  Ij6a*ai  "  npparellcr  "  under  Spcnle,  in  1361  became  chief 
mason  and  onhnalar,  and  be  was  probably  what  we  tbovld  call 
the  arthitecl  of  the  Greal  Gate,  the  rest  of  which  was  built  under 
Wykeham's  supervision.  For  wherever  we  End  Wykeham 
biuiding  afterwards,  we  find  Wynfoid  u  chief  mason.  When 
Wykeham  was  provotl  of  Wdls,  Wynfoid  was  iitaincd  aa 
arriitfct  on  the  ill  of  Februaiy  1364-1365  at  a  fee  of  4ea.  > 
yearandftd.  a  day  when  in  Wells  (Wells,  £fb.  Abb.  !.  i^).  He 
was  architect  to  Abingdon  Abbey  (at  a  fee  of  £],  £s.  Sd.  and  a 
furred  robe)  in  I375-1J7IS  when  the  existing  Outer  Gale  ol  the 
abbey  was  buSt  {Abiigdon  Obtd.  Aa.  Camd.  Soc.,  iSji).  He 
was  chief  mason  for  Wykeham's  works  at  nincheslcr  Calhedral 
and  for  Winchester  College,  where  his  portrait  may  he  seen 

the  derk  of  tbe  works,  an  ei-scholar  of  Ihe  college,  for  the 
buiUingoflhe  outer  gale,  isstill  preserved. 

Tie  ascription  to  Wykeham  of  the  invention  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  of  medieval  architecture  is  now  an  abandoned 
theory.  In  so  far  as  he  gave  vogtie  10  that  style  the  credit 
must  be  given  to  William  of  Wynford,  not  to  William  rf  Wyke- 
bam. At  all  events  he  had  very  little  lo  do  with  building 
nindsDc  Castle.  How  far  he  really  was  re^onsible  lor  Ihe  other 
great  ensile  allributed  to  him,  that  of  Quecnborough  Caslle 
In  the  Isle  ol  Sbecqiey,  cannot  be  tested,  as  tbe  buPdiog  acctnuits 
lor  it  are  only  poniilly  extant.    The  account  (ram  the  ist  ol 
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November  1361  to  1569  shorn  SSmoii  of  Bmdstede,  deifc  of  the 
workSy  then  expending  JC1773,  ct  which  £100  was  received  by 
the  hands  of  William  of  Wykebam  at  the  ezciiecioer»  and  that 
from  13/69  shows  Bernaid  Cokles,  clerk  of  the  works,  erpriidlng 
£33106,  The  chief  evidence  cited  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
Wykeham  owed  his  advancement  to  his  skill  as  an  ardntect  is 
the  remark  in  a  tract  Wky  Poor  FriosU  Mom  no  bemfiees  that 
*'  Loids  will  not  psesent  a  clerk  able  of  cunning  of  God's  law 
and  good  life  and  holy  ensample  .  . .  but  a  kitchen  derk  or  a 
fancy  derk  or  wise  in  building  castles  or  woildly  doing,  tbengfa 
he  cannot  well  read  his  psalter."  This  tract  has  been  attributed 
to  Wydiffe,  but  without  adequate  authority,  and  it  is  thougiit 
to  be  of  later  date,  and  if  Wykeham  is  meant  by  the  castle- 
buiMmg  derk  it  only  shows  tlut  popular  repute  is  no  guide  to 
fisct.  That  Wykeham,  who  was  ctearty  an  extreme^  good  man 
of  business,  should,  when  derk  of  the  works,  have  played  a 
considerable  part  in  determining  what  wmics  should  be  done  and 
the  genenl  diaracter  of  the  buildings  with  which  he  was  oonr 
nected,  we  may  believe;  but  to  think  that  this  attorney  and 
DOtaiy,  this  keeper  of  the  lung's  dogs  (aoth  Aug.  rjsd,  Devon's 
issues  of  the  ExekequeTf  163)  and  of  the  king's  forests,  this  carrier 
of  roUs  and  paymaster  at  the  exchequer,  was  also  the  arebitect 
of  Windsor  and  Queenborough  Castles,  of  Windiester  Cathedial 
and  College,  is  to  cxcdit  Wykeham  with  a  superhuman  oombina> 
tkm  of  knowledge,  of  trsiningand  of  functions. 

That  he  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  king  when  once  be  was 
^^xiinted  surveyor  at  Windsor  in  r356  is  unquestionaUe.  He 
b  fiist  called  king's  derk  on  the  14th  of  November  1357,  when 
he  was  given  is.  a  day,  beyond  the  wages  he  was  already  receiving 
for  his  offices  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere,  ''until  peacefully 
advanced  to  some  benefice.''  Ecdesiastical  benefices  were  the 
chief  means  by  whidi,  before  the  Reformation,  the  dvU  servants 
of  the  crown  were  paid  for  services  which,  being  clerical,  were 
also  ecclesiastical,  and  for  which  the  settled  stipends  were  wholly 
inadequate.  In  his  accumulation  of  benefices  Wykeham  seems 
to  have  distanced  all  his  predecessors  and  sucoessors,  except 
perhaps  John  Maunsell,  the  dianceUor  of  Heniy  in.,  and  Thomas 
Woisey,  the  chancellor  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  latter  behig  a  plunlist 
not  in  can<Niries  and  livings  but  in  bishoprics. 

Wykeham's  first  benefice  was  the  rectory  cf  Pulham,  the 
ncbnt  in  Norfolk,  worth  £s3  ^  y«*i'>  or  some  £x6ao  of  our  money, 
to  which  he  was  presented  on  the  30th  of  November  1557. 
But  thte  was  not  a  "  peaceful "  advancement,  for  it  was  only  in 
the  king's  patronage  by  reason  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see 
of  Ely  having  been  seized  Into  the  king's  hands  the  year  before, 
on  account  of  the  bishop  bdng  implicated  in  certain  murdere 
and  robberies,  which  he  denied,  contesting  tbe  king's  action  in 
the  papal  court.  On  the  r6th  of  April  1359  the  king  gave 
Wykeham  a  pension  of  £20  a  year  fiom  the  exchequer  until  he 
could  obcdn  peaceful  poaafcsoon  of  Pulham.  On  this,  and  what 
may  have  been  a  umilariy  contested  presentation  to  the  canonry 
and  prebend  of  FUxton  in  Lichfield  cathedral  on  the  xst  of 
March  1359,  repeated  on  the  itnd  of  August  1360,  and  supported 
by  a  mandate  to  the  new  bishop  on  the  )9th  of  January  1361, 
WjFkeharo's  latest  biographer  (George  Herbert  Moberiy,  Life  of 
Wykeham,  1887,  md  ed.,  1893)  has  built  an  elabonte  stosy  of 
Wykeham's  advancement  being  opposed  by  the  pope  because 
he  was  the  leader  of  a  national  party  against  papal  authority  in 
England.  The  baselessness  of  this  Is  dear  when  we  find  that 
Wykeham  had  obtained  from  Innocent  VI.,  on  the  37th  of 
January  1357,  an  indulgence  to  choose  his  own  confessor  (Col. 
Pap  Reg.),  and  on  the  8th  of  July  1358  {CaL  Pap.  Pet.  i.  331) 
asked  and  obtained  a  papal  provision  to  this  very  church  Of 
Pulham  on  t^ie  ground  that  it  had  passed  to  the  pope's  patronage 
by  the  promotion  of  its  former  possessor  to  the  see  of  London.' 
In  spite  of  papal  and  royal  authority,  it  is  doubtftil  whether 
Wykeham  obtained  peacHul  possession  of  Pulham  till  again 
presented  to  it  by  the  king  on  the  roth  of  July  1361  after  the 
brdiop  of  Ely*^  death.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  prebend  of 
Flixton  was  no  doubt  something  of  the  same  kind.  Between 
bishop,  pope  and  king  the  next  vacant  prebend  in  every  great 
church  was  generally  promised  two  or  three  deep  before  it  was 


vacant,  and  the  episcopal  and  chapter  registea  are  full  of  the 
contests  whidi  ensued. 

Wykeham's  dvil  officas  rspidly  innwised.  On  the  Ides 
(x5th)  of  Mardi  1359  a  French  fleet  sacked  Windielsea,  canyiag 
off  the  women  and  girls.  On  the  loth  of  Ju^  1359  Wykeham 
was  made  duef  keeper  and  surveyor,  not  only  of  MTindsor,  but 
of  the  castles  of  Dover»  Hadley  and  Leeds  (Kent),  and  trf  the 
manors  of  Foliejohn,  Eton,  Gtdldford,  Kennington,  Sheen  (now 
Richmaod),  Eltham  and  Langiy  and  thdr  parks,  witb  power 
to  repair  them  and  to  pay  for  workmen  and  materials.  On  the 
aoth  of  February  1360,  when  another  Freoch  invasion  .was 
feared,  the  bailiff  of  Sandwidi  was  ordered  to  send  all  the  lead 
he  had  to  Wykeham  for  the'  works  at  Dover.  In  April  the 
sheriffs  of  four  batches  of  counties  were  each  ordered  to  send 
forty  masons  to  Wykeham  at  Windsor  lliis  secular  activity 
was  rewarded  by  presentation  to  the  deanery  of  St  Martin-le^ 
Grand,  with  an  order  for  induction  on  the  2  xst  of  May,  on  which 
day  he  was  commis^oned  to  inquire  by  a  jury  of  men  of  Kent 
into  the  defects  of  the  walls  and  tower  of  Dower  (Pat.  34  £.  HI.  pL 
i.  m.  xs).  On  the  xsth  of  August  he  was  directed  to  hand  over 
£40  given  him  for  the  purpose,  to  k  successor,  the  Ueaty  of 
Brftigny  having  been  made  meanwhile  and  confirmed  9l  OJais 
with  Wykeham  as  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  a4th  of  October. 
In  January  1361  building  work  at  Windsor  was  vigorously 
resumed,  and  again  the  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  contribute  their 
quotas  of  40  freestone  masons  and  40  cemetUarii  to  Wykdumi's 
charge.  On  the  X3th  of  February,  on  the  joint  petition  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  of  France,  the  pope  "  provided  "  Wyke- 
ham to  a  canonry  and  dignity  at  Lincohi,  notwithstanding  his 
deanery  and  a  prd>end  at  Uandaff.  On  the  and  of  April  four  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  superintend  the  constmctlon  of 
the  new  castle  ordered  in  the  Ue  of  Sheppey,  which  whoi 
finlAed  was  called  (^eenborough,  the  purchases  and  payments^ 
not  the  works,  being  under  the  beloved  clerk,  Wykeham  In 
thb  year  came  the  second  visitation  of  the  Blade  Death,  the 
Second  Plague,  as  it  was  called,  and  carried  off  four  bishops  and 
several  magnates,  with*  many  denes,  whose  vacated  preferments 
were  poured  on  Wykdiam.  The  bishop  of  Hereford  being  dead, 
on  the  xath  of  Juty  X36X,  the  king  presented  Wykeham  to  a 
prebend  in  Hcr^ord  cathedral,  and  on  the  S4th  of  July  to  one 
in  Bromyard  collegiate  chureh;  the  bishop  cif  St  David's  being 
dead,  prebends  in  the  collegiate  diurches  of  ^beigwilly  and 
Llandewybrewi  were  ^ven  him  on  the  x6th  of  July.  Oik  tbe 
xxth  of  August  the  pope,  on  the  king's  request,  provided  him 
with  a  prdbend  in.  St  Andrew's  Auckland  collegiate  church. 
This  Mr  Moberiy  curiously  misrepreseUts  as  action  against 
Wykeham.  He  in  Ud  never  obtained  possession  of  it,  [nobably 
because  the  pope  had  already  "provided"  it  to  Robert  of 
Stietton,  a  papiil  chaplaiit,  who,  however,  asked  in  January 
.T363  for  a  canonry  at  Lincoln  instead,  because  he  was  **  in  feai 
and  terror  of  a  certain  William  of  Wykeham."  On  the  34th  of 
September  X361  the  king  gave  W^eham  a  prebend  in  Beverley 
Minster,  on  the  xst  of  ONctober  the  prebend  of  Oxgate  in  ^ 
Paul's  (whidi  he  exchanged  for  Tattenhall  on  the  xoth  of 
December),  on  the  aand  of  November  a  prebend  in  St  David's 
cadiedral,  on  the  soth  of  December  a  prebend  in  Wherwdl 
Abbey,  Hants.  So  far  the  Patent  Rolls.  Tbe  Salisbury  records 
show  him  also  admitted  to  a  prebend  there  on  the  x6th  (rf  August, 
whidi  he  exchanged  for  other  prebends  on  the  9th  and  15th 
of  October.  All  these  clerical  preferments  Wykeham  held  when 
he  was  a  simple  deik,  who  had  no  doubt  undetgwie  the  "  first 
tonsure,"  but  was  not  even  ordained  an  acolyte  till  the  5th  .of 
December  of  this  golden  year.  He  added  to  his  dvil  offices 
during  the  year  that  of  derk  {^ium  eirogr^fi€)  Of  the  exchequer 
on  the  S4th  of  October.  On  the  9th  of  October  he  acted  as 
attorney  to  the  king  in  the  purchase  of  the  manor  of  Thunderley, 
Essex.  Next  year,  X36a,  ht  entered  holy  oiden,  being  ordained 
subdeacon  on  the  xath  of  March  and  priest  on  the  xath  of  June, 
and  adding  to  his  canonries  and  prebends  one  in  Shaftesbury 
Abbey  on  the  xsth  of  July  aad  another  in  Lincobi  cathedral 
on  the  aoth  of  August.  Wykeham  meanwhile  was  acting  as 
keeper  of  the  foresU  south  of  Trent  and  as  a  trustee  for  Jufiaoa, 
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coanlcs  ol  Huntingdoa.  Not  year,  1363,  be  wu  made  a  canon 
of  tht  tollegialt  thurch  in  Hulings  C»st1t  do  IhcjtdQt  Frbnury, 
•ndof  Ihe  royal  dupslof  Si  Steph(n'»,  WtilmLdiLM,  thcnnrwly 
Isundcd,  or  ie-Io>md«l,  on  Ihc  iiit  of  April.  He  obliincd  the 
an:bdcaconjy  af  Nanhamplon  on  the  i61h  of  Apn[,  and  resigned 
it  OQlbe  iiXh  of  June,  having  been  promoted  10  thai  of  Lincoln, 
the  ticrhet  of  hU  his  prcfermnils.  on  the  ijid  oi  May.  Od  the 
jtit  of  October  he  was  made  a  canon  ol  Yoik,  and  on  Itac  ijlh 
d(  Deombci  piavost  of  the  founeen  piebends  ol  Combe  in  WcUi 
calhcdni,  while  at  somedateimknown  he  obtained  also  prebends 
in  Bridjtenoith  collegiate  chuich  and  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and 
Ibe  tcclory  of  Mcnheniot  in  Comwali.  On  the  jih  of  May  IJ64 
he  became  privy  seal,  and  in  June  is  addreised  by  the  new  pope. 
Urban  V.,  as  king's  secretary.  On  the  T4lb  of  March  1365  be 
was  given  3co.  a  day  Irotn  the  eichequer  "  notwithstanding 
that  be  is  living  in  the  houiehold,"  He  wu  so  much  the  king'i 
factotum  that  Froiuart  (i.  >49)  uyi "  a  piicst  ulled  Sir  Williim 
de  Wican  reigned  in  EngUnd  ...  by  him  everything  waa  done 
and  without  him  they  did  nolbing."  In  fact,  ai  privy  acal  he 
was  pnctically  prime  minlHtf,  as  Thomai  Cromwell  was  aiter- 
wanls  to  Heniy  Vlll.  On  the  ;th  o(  October  1366,  Williani 
Edingdon,  the  treuurer  of  England  and  bishop  of  Wincbesler, 
th  of  Oclobcr  Wykeham  was  iKommended 


by  It 


:of  n 


ban  V  's  delay  in 


the  recognition  ol  Wykeham,  which  has  been  conjeriureo  to 
have  been  because  ol  his  nalionaiist  procLvittcs.  But  little 
Piort  than  the  ordinary  delays  took  place.  On  the  r&l  of 
December  the  king,  "for  a  large  sum  ol  money  paid  down," 
gave  Wykeham,  not  only  the  custody  ol  Ihe.  temporaliliei  of  the 
•ee,  but  all  the  pToHts  from  Ihe  day  of  Edingdon's  death.  On 
Ihe  itlh  Ihe  pope  granted  him  the  ulministialiDn  of  the  spiritu- 
■liliea.  The  papal  court  wb$  then  moving  from  Avignon  to 
Rome,  and  on  Ihe  I4lh  of  July  1567  the  bull  of  "proviiion" 
iuue<t  >I  Vileibo.  Wykeham  «a>  in  do  huiry  himself,  as  it 
■ma  Bol  till  the  loth  ol  Odobci  1367  that  he  was  conicmied, 
not  till  the  Qlh  of  July  13A8.  after  the  war  pariiuaeni  which 

Ihal  he  was  enthroned.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  made  chancellor 
on  the  ijlh  ol  Septembn  1367 — Ihus  h1  the  age  oj  fony-thrct 
he  held  the  richest  ecdcsuslical.  and  the  best-paid  civil,  ofhce 
in  the  kingdom  at  the  same  time.  The  war  in  France  was 
disastrous,  how  fat  through  Wykeham's  fault  we  have  no  means 


«led  ai 


n  papal 


I  clcri' 


.  .361,  bi 


privy  seal  and  chamberlain  of  Ihc  exchequer.  On  the  Sth  of 
March  IJ7I  Wykeham  resigned  Ihe  chancclloT^hip,  and  Bishop 
Bnntingham  of  Eieler  the  treasurcrship,  and  laymen  were 
4ppoinied  in  their  places,  though  Sir  Robert  Thorp,  who  became 
ctianctitlor,  was  master  of  Pembroke  Hall  at  Cambridge,  and  Da 
much  a  dene  as  Wykeham  had  been  when  he  was  dean  of  St 
Mattin-le-Grand  and  surveyor  of  Windioi  Castle. 

A>  >o«n  as  he  became  bishop  Wykeham  had  begun  his  ana 
u  founder.    In  1J67  (Pal.  41  E.  III.  pi,  j,  m    5I  )''  purchased 


iirJohnolBoai 


with  which 


persuasive  daughT 
took  a  leading  p 
oppoiing  his   bci 

appointed  to  assis 


r  of  a  till 


Febmaiy  f];6.  Locd  Latimer  and 

itress,  a  lady  ol  good  birth,  and  not 
ins  ditoniclei  alleged)  the  ugly  but 
ipcached,  and  Wykeham 


1  Latim 


0  the 


the  disaolutlon  ol 
il  of  nine,  of  whom  Wykeham  vas  one.  was 
the  king.  But  on  Ihe  Sth  of  June  the  Bbck 
died.  Alice  Ptircrs  returned.  John  of  Gaunt  called  a 
I  on  the  i6tb  ol  October  10  impeach  Wykeham  on  iniclcs 
alleged  misapplication  of  the  revenues,  oppressive  fin« 
leaders  oi  the  free  companies,  taking  bribes  for  Ihe  release 
royal  French  prisoners,  especially  ol  the  duke  of  Bourbon, 
riped  to  make  him  bishop,  lailing  lo  send  relief  to  Ponlhieu 
laking  illegal  profits  by  b     '  ... 


oi  h. 


oil; 


paid  by  Sir  John  Grey  of  RDlheifield  (or  licence  Id  aliciiale  lands, 
and  tampering  with  Ihe  nils  of  chancery  to  conceal  the  transac- 
tiorL  Wykeham's  answer  was  that  he  had  reduced  the  fine 
because  it  was  too  large,  and  that  he  had  received  nothing  for 
doing  so.    Skipwilh,  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  cited  a  stalutc 


I  for  every  penny,  and  so  Wykeham 
'kcham  was  convicted,  and  on  the 

be  young  prince  Richard,  and  he  wu 
1  »  m.  of  the  Ung.  He  "  bralie  up 
I  to  Oiford,  wbcar  upon  atmose  and 
I  icollen,  that  they  ilwuld  depart  to 
1  longer  help  or  tinde  them  "  ICkraa. 


17th  of  November  his  re 
Ihe  ijtb  of  March  1377  on 

household  .  ■  .  lending  aL 
for  Cod's  Ake  he  found  ; 
Iheir  frendis  lor  he  could 


refu»d  to  proceed  to  husinew  without  Wykeham.  and  he  was 
[eichedbickfmm  Waverley  Abbey.  He  was  eiempicd,  however, 
from  the  general  pardon  issued  an  the  occasion  of  Edward  III. 'a 
jubilee  But  on  the  ijih  oi  June  the  prince  testoitd  his  tempor- 
alities, on  OMidition  oi  his  maintaining  (htee  galleys  with  jo 
men-al-arma  and  jo  archen  for  three  inantlts,  or  providing  Ifie 

obtained  by  ■  bribe  to  Alice  Petteis.  Meonstoke  Ferrers,  part 
ol  the  endowment  of  Winchester  College,  was  cciiiinly  bought 
on  Ihe  i>lh  of  June  ij&i  from  Sir  William  Windsor,  her 
husband,  whose  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  Windsor, 
near  SoutliampLon  water.  As  Hampshire  people  Ihey  may  have 
helped  Wykeham.  But  as  Wykeham  ms  oi  the  parly  of  the 
Black  Prince  and  his  widow  Joan  ol  Kent,  no  ^u  «i  matkiiu 

On  the  list  of  June  1377  Edward  III.  died.  Wykehvn  was 
presenl  at  the  coronation  nf  Richard  II.  on  the  i^lh  ol  July, 
and  on  Ihe  31st  of  July  lull  pardons  were  granted  him  under  tbe 
prrvy  seal,  which  at  Ihe  nquesi  of  Richard's  first  parliuneni  were 
riufied  under  the  greal  seal  on  Ihe  4th  of  Decembei  1377,  Wyke- 
ham at  once  look  an  active  part  in  IbefLoanoal  a5aiisol  the  new 
king,  giving  security  lor  his  debts  and  himself  lending  500  mark^ 
allerwards  secured  on  the  customs  (Pal.  4  Rkh.  II.  pt.  L  m.  4). 
He  then  set  to  work  to  buy  endowments  lor  Wincbeslet  and 
New  Colifges.  On  the  30(h  ol  June  he  obtained  U'cence  in 
monmain  and  on  the  96th  ol  November  issued  his  chiner  ol 
foundatico  of "  Seynl  Mfiii  CaOoge  ol  Wyndiestre  in  Ounlord  " 


Iota 


hetndowedachantryinSouihwitk  Priory  iorhisparenti    Neia    .On  Ihe  jihol  Mardi  llblbeiini 
year  he  began,  buying  lands  m  Upsombemc.  Uonli,  which  he   faiildui^  which  wriK  salered  on  : 

gave  to  Winchester  College,  a--'  ■-  "-'""i    -'■-'•  »■ ..fl—L.-a^  n*  ilm  »  — .  „.  ni. 

New  CoUese.  On  the  isi  of 
■n  agreement  (£^.  Rc(.  iii  « 
"  giamatlcui "  for  ten  years  li 
poor  ichokn,  whom  the  brahc 

while  Ihe  wv  with  France  wu 
lay  ministry  and  John  of  dai 
Wykeham  was  named  by  ihe  C 
Id  treat  *itb  them  on  the  siai^ 
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«f  October  lb*  lilc  wu  convtytd,  uid  on  lEu  M(h  o[  Ociobw 
13&J  '*  Sancu  Mari«  collegiuin  "  or  La  vul^u  Loogue  ^*  Seiii(e 
:&Urie  Colk|c  ol  WynclKSR  by  Wyochoure  "  wu  laundBl  [or  ■ 
wuden  and  "  70  pore  and  needy  iciiolui  studying  jukI  bKoming 
pEo5dau  ia  grvDouUic^  or  (be  vi  urii  KieDcc  ot  frtuomur-'* 
The  &nt  itaoe  b[  the  building  ou  Iwd  on  the  i6lb  al  Much 
13SS,  ud  diejr  ircR  cateied  on  by  (he  Kbobn  on  (he  iSih  el 
lilucfa  ijM,  not,  u  uppoMd  It  ihe  quinanLouiy  celibitltoa 
in  1J9J,  in  i3im.  Wltilc  (he  new  buildioei  vat  bcioi  erected, 
the  coUes*  icmuncd  io  the  puish  of  "  S(  Juhn  (he  B&ptuI  on 
ibe  HLU  "  oi  St  Giles,  tupplyini  KhaUa  lo  New  College  then 
u  iince.  A  leCeience  (a  tbit  in  *  letter  ol  Wykclum'i  ol  ibo 
Sthof  April  IjSa  fau  givoB  rise  (o  (he  creation  of  an  imoginuy 
college  ol  Se  John  the  BaplisI  at  WiDchcst'n  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Hunt  (Die.  Hal.  Biat.  lub. "  Chlchcley  "}.  The  loundition  Ku  gn 
the  model  of  McRoo  and  Queen'a  coUegn  it  Oxford,  Io  -kkh 
^ntmnur  tchoola  wen  attached  by  their  founden,  while  1elk>w1 
of  Mellon  khc  the  hnt  wanlens  ol  both  of  Wykehatn'i  mUeies. 
Bath  were  double  the  ue  ol  McHoo,  nod  (he  umc  nu  u  Ihs 
Na.vikrie  college  of  the  i|Ueen  of  Fiance  uul  Nuvairc,  louoded 
«.(  Tua  in  IJ04,  which  alsa  csnuined  t,  schooL  But  each  of 
Wykcham't  colleBO  contained  u  toany  memben  aa  Ihe  ncnch 
queen'L  The  KVerance  of  the  school  which  wai  to  leed  the 
ooUesa  oiclusivety,  ptacing  it  oat  at  Oilord,  but  al  Winchetlci, 
Add  conitllutiac  it  A  sep&ralc  college,  waa  a  new  departure  of 
(teat  impoituKC  in  the  bisloiy  of  education.  Ten  feUoHI  ud 
16  cfaDnMen  were  added  in  1394  to  the  70  ictwbT*,  the  cboritiert 
Mtending  the  icheid  like  Lhe  Kholaia.  and  bdng  generally, 
dajioCLbe  6nt  three  cenluria  of  the  fouodation,  pramoted  to  he 
■cbolan.  The  original  it^tutei  have  not  coiue  down  (a  lu. 
Thoae  which  governed  the  mUegca  until  1S57  wricBudeiD  1400. 
They  flale  that  the  college!  were  pnvidcd  to  repair  the  ravage* 
cuiied  by  the  Black  Deatbi  io  (be  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  lot 
the  boufit  of  Ihoie  wbow  pareoi*  could  not  wiibout  help  nuio- 
tnio  (hem  at  (be  universities,  and  the  name*  ol  the  t»ys  ap- 
pojnied  by  Wykehaui  and  in  his  time  ihow  that  "  poor  snd 
indigEnt  "  meant  the  yeunger  aool  of  the  genliy,  and  the  iDni 
«<  yamen,  dtiiens  of  Winchester  or  Loodon,  aod  the  middle 
duiea  generally,  who  needed  the  help  of  eihibitiou. 

The  time  which  ehpsed  between  the  foundation  and  com- 
pktkin  of  (be  colleges  nay  be  nttribuled  to  Wykebsia'l  pre- 
occupation with  polilica  in  the  disturbed  state  of  aJTsirs,  due  (0 
tb«  papal  xhisBi  begun  in  117%  b  which  En^od  adhmd  to 
ilrtuB  VI.  and  France  to  Clement  VIL,  to  (he  riling  ol  Ihe 
Commoni  in  ijgi,  and  the  van  with  tana,  Scotland  and 
^min  during  John  of  Gaunt's  ascendancy.  Then  fullowed  the 
eoBtilatioEal  levolulion  of  the  lords  appellant  in  ijES.  When 
Richard  II.  took  power  on  hitMell,  i«  the  jid  ol  May  ijio,  be 
■t  once  nude  WykchamchanceUor,  with  BraBlingbain  of  Enter 
npin  la  treasurer.  Wykeham'i  busnna  capacity  is  ibown 
pcrfa^M  by  the  fint  record  of  the  minutes  of  the  privy  cousdl 
beins  hept  during  his  term  of  oBice,  aod  his  promulgation  in 
Ijqa  of  genenl  orders  ai  to  its  business.  At  leait  one  ooasion 
ia  recorded  in  the  minutes  on  whiefa  Wykcham,  on  behalf  q1  the 
council,  took  a  firm  stand  agiiiuc  Richard  11.  and  that  io  ipile 
otllielinl'aleivingtbecaDDcitiniiace.  Peace  was  made  with 
FtiHic*  in  August.  On  Ihe  meeting  of  parliament  in  January 
1500  Wjkeham  resigned  the  great  seal;  and  asked  for  an 
iDquirT-inta  (he  conduct  of  the  privy  council,  and  en  being  assured 
ihu  nfl  wu  wcU  resunud  it.  He  now  showed  (hat  he  bad  not 
hy  hi*  chuiiies  wronged  his  relalions  by  icUling  on  bis  grcx- 
nephew  and  heir  Thomas  Wykeham,  whom  be  hod  educated  si 
Wlnebester  ud  New  College,  Broughton  Csstle  end  estsles, 
atin  iMld  by  hi!  deicendanu  io  the  Icmalc  lioe.  the  family  ol 
TndMMfWykehuQ-Fienoes  (peerage  of  Saye  and  Sele).  In 
>»  obtained  a  papal  bull  enabling  him  to  appoint  at 
^rKoe*  to  do  his  episcopal  business. 
■  of^eptcmber  ijgi,  Wykeham  finally  resigned  the 

Wykeham  lent  the 

t  ol  Fthiuary  1  jej 


to  nqw  by  midkummer,  and  did  »  (Pit.  iS,  Sich,  tl.  pi.  Ii. 
m.  ij,  41).  The  muidet  of  (he  duke  of  Gloucester.  Kichird's 
uncle;  in  ii07,  was  lollowed  next  year  by  the  aasumptiuii  of 
absolute  power  by  Richard.  Wykcham  was  clearly  against  these 
procoedtogs.  He  escused  himself  Irwn  convocihtion  in  1307, 
and  from  the  subservieat  paTliamen(  at  Shrewsbury  in  (3^ 
The  cvLraordinaTy  comings  ajuj  goings  of  strangci^  (o  Winchester 
College,  just  oppnsiie  the  gates  of  ihe  bishop's  paLioe  at  Wolvesey 
in  ijgq.  suggest  that  he  took  pan  in  Ibe  levalutioa  of  Henry  IV. 
He  appeared  in  the  privy  wuncil  four  tima  al  the  beginning  ol 
Henry's  reign  {PrK.  P.C.  L  100).  Ob  the  i]id  al  July  i«oo  he 
lent  Heniy  IV.  £500  lor  bis  journey  towaiils  ScotlAnd,  and  ia 
140a  another  £500,  while  a  general  loan  for  Ihc  war  with  France 
and  Sontland  on  the  isl  of  April  1401  wa*  headed  by  Wykeham 


w  th  £1000  the  bishop  of  Durham  lend  ng  rooo  marls 
(£666  ijS  4d)  and  no  one  else  Inore  (ban  £500  Meanwhile 
on  the  igth  ol  September  i]04  he  had  begun  the  recast  ng  ol  the 
nave  ol  the  cathedral  with  WlUlam  Wynlard,  Ihe  arehitcci  oi 
the  college,  as  chief  masotr,  and  Smon  Membury,  an  oU  Wyke- 
hamist. OS  derk  of  the  works.    On  the  141b  of  July  140],  he 

(£300,000  of  our  money),  to  friends  and  relations  and  every  kind 
ol  leligious  house.  On  the  ifith  of  August  1404,  be  signed  an 
agreement  with  Ihe  prior  and  convenl  for  ihrM  monks  to  sing 
daily  three  masses  in  bis  beautiful  chantry  chapet  in  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral,  while  the  boj-s  of  the  almonry,  the  otthedtal 
choir-boys,  were  to  ssy  their  evening  prayers  there  for  hie  souL 
He  died  oti  the  17th  of  September  1404,  aged  eighty. 

Hii  effigy  in  Ihe  cathedral  chaniiy  and  a  bmi  on  the  groiomgof  (he 
iriunlmeni  tower  at  Winchester  colkge  «re  no  doubt  aulkeiKie 
poftmita.  The  pictures  at  Winchester  and  New  CoLtcge  are  late 
161  ly  Hoduc1io4«-    Three  auiognph  letter*  of  his.  all  in 

Fn  do^  the  yean  1364-1166.  a ic  preserved,  one  a(  the  Grilitb 

Ml  me  11  ihe  Record  <»«.  s  ihTni  at  New  Cotlege.  Oilord. 

A I  Her  imputed  Io  Wykeham  at  (he  British  Mineum  it  shown 

ali  I  contents  and  itshaqdwritingnot  to  he  hit, 


Icatt.  WiUiar 
iM7):* 


'.Leach. 


tsi  lil  C£rHi   (iBsD:  T.  F.  Kiiby.  A 

Ca  :    ^|;G.  H.Mrilierly,Z.iYe^ll'ytrktini 

m.^,  ./  H'iutcito'  Cancel  (iM;  and  the __  .     

aui  CiHt  JU/i,  COmint  llliimd  Sitiari  II.  (A.  F.  LO 

WILUAMS,  JOIUI  (1581-16:0),  English  archtnshop  and  lord 
keeper,  son  ol  Edmond  Williams  ol  Coniray.  a  Welsh  gentleman 
ol  property,  was  bom  in  March  r^flt  and  educated  at  St  John^a 
College,  Cambridge.  He  wsa  ordained  about  1605,  and  in  1610 
be  preached  Ixfore  King  Jama  1.,  whose  lavour  he  quickly 
gained  by  liis  love  €i  compromise.  The  result  was  the  mpid 
promotion  of  WilliAois  ia  the  churchy  he  obtained  several 
living  besides  prebendsat  Hereford,  Lituolnand  Peterborough. 
Ini6i7  he  became  chaplain  to  Ihe  king,  in  1610  dean  ol  Salisbury, 
and  in  Ibe  following  year  dean  of  Westminster.     On  Ihe  fsll  ol 

with  (he  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  appointed  lord  keeper,  and 
made  bishop  ol  Lincoln.  TctaJning  also 
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WiUiams  consistently  counselled  modention  and  comptomiie 
between  the  unqualified  assertion  of  the  royal  prerogative  and 
the  puritan  views  of  popular  liberties  which  were  now  c6nung 
to  the  fiont.  He  warned  Buckingham  and  Prince  Chailes  of  the 
perils  of  their  project  for  the  Spanbh  marriage,  and  after  their 
return  from  Madrid  he  encountered  their  resentment  by  opposing 
war  with  Spain.  The  lord  keeper's  counsel  of  moderation  was 
less  pleasing  to  Charles  L  than  it  had  been  to  his  father.  The 
new  king  was  offended  by  Williams's  advice  to  proceed  with 
caution  in  dealing  with  the  parliament,  with  the  result  that 
within  a  few  months  <A  Charies's  accession  the  Great  Seal  was 
taken  from  Williams.  In  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the 
Commons  over  the  petition  of  right,  WiUiama  took  the  popular 
side  in  condemning  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  the  sovereign. 
In  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  administration  he  similarly 
followed  a  middle  course;  but  he  had  now  to  contend  against  the 
growing  influence  of  Laud  and  the  extreme  high  church  party. 
A  case  was  preferred  against  him  in  the  Star  Chamber  of  revealing 
state  secrets,  to  which  was  added  in  1635  a  charge  of  subornation 
of  perjury,  of  which  he  had  undoubtedly  been  guilty  and  for 
iriikh  he  was  condemned  in  1637  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000,  to  be 
deprived  of  the  temporalities  of  all  his  benefices,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  In  1639  he  was  again  condemned  by  the  Star  Chamber 
for  libelling  Laud,  a  further  heavy  fine  being  imposed  for  this 
offence.  In  1641  he  recovered  his  liberty  on  the  demand  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  maintained  that  as  a  peer  he  was  entitled 
to  be  summoned  to  parliament.  When  the  Long  Parliament 
met,  Williams  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  innovations  in  the  church;  and  he  was  one  of  the  bishops 
consulted  by  Charles  as  to  whether  he  should  veto  the  bill  for 
the  attainder  of  Strafford.  In  December  1^41'  the  king,  anxious 
to  conciliate  public  opinion,  appointed  Williams  archbishop  of 
York.  In  the  same  month  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  bish(^s 
impeached  by  the  Commons  for  high  treasoa  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Released  on  an  undertaking  not  to  go  to  Yorkshire, 
a  promise  which  he  did  not  observe,  the  archbishop  was  en- 
throned in  York  Minster  in  June  1642.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  after  visiting  Conway  in  the  Royalist  interest,  he 
joined  the  king  at  Oxford;  he  then  returned  to  Wales,  and 
finding  that  Sir  John  Owen,  acting  on  Charles's  orders,  had 
seized  certain  property  in  Conway  Castle  that  had  been  deposited 
with  the  archbishop  for  safe-keeping,  he  went  over  to  the  Parlia- 
foentary  side  and  assisted  in  the  recapture  of  Conway  Castle 
in  November  1646.  Williams,  who  was  a  generous  benefactor 
of  St  John's  Coll^,  Cambridge,  died  on  the  35th  of  March  1650. 
WILLIAMS,  JOHN  (1796-1839),  English  Nonconformist 
missionary,  was- bom  at  Tottenham  near  London  on  the  29th  oC 
June  1796.  He  was  trained  as-  an  ironmonger,  and  acquired 
considerable  experience  in  mechanical  work.  Having  offered 
himself  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  he  was  sent,  after 
some  training,  in  1816  to  Eimeo,  in  the  Society  Islands,  where 
he  rapidly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  native  language.  Alter 
Staying  there  for  a  short  time,  he  finally  settled  at  Raiatea, 
which  became  his  permanent  headquarters.  His  success  as  a 
missionary  here  and  elsewhere,  was  remarkable.  The  people 
rapidly  became  ChristianlBed  and  adc^ted  many  of  the  habits 
of  civUization.  Williams  was  fairly  liberal  for  1^  age,  and  the 
results  of  his  labours  among  the  Pacific  Islands  were  esseotiaUy 
benefidaL  He  traveled  unceasingly  among  the  various  isbnd 
groups,  planting  stations  and  settl^  native  missionaries  whom 
he  himself  had  trained.  From  the  Society  Ishmds  he  visited 
the  Hervey  group,  where  he  discovered,  and  stayed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  on,  the  island  of  Rarotonga.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  group  were  converted  in  a  remarkably  short 
ttxatf  and  Williams's  infiuence  over  them,  as  over  the  peoide  of 
otber  gBPOps,  was  very  great.  Besides  establishing  Christianity 
among  them,  he  also,  at  their  own  request, 
idmw  up  a  code  of  laws  for  civil  administration 
'  I'tlMi  new  religion.  While  at  Rarotonga  he, 
'  !«Atives,  biiat  himself  a  6o*fL  ship,  "  The 
^^  irifthin  about  four  months;  with  this  he 


returned  to  Raiatea,  and  made  voyages  amoti^  Other' islandl 
groups,  including  Samoa  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  WiUiains 
returned  to  En^and  in  1834  (having  previously  visited  New 
South  Wales  in  iSai);  and  during  his  four  years'  stay  at  home 
he  had  the  New  Testament,  which  he  had  translated  into  Raro- 
tongan,  printed.  Returning  in  1838  to  the  Pacific,  he  visited 
the  sutions  alre^y  established  by  him,  as  well  as  several  fresh 
groups.  He  went  as  far  west  as  the  New  Hebrides,  and,  while 
visithig  Eromanga,  one  of  the  group,  for  the  first  time,  was 
murdered  by  cannibal  natives  on  the  20th  oL  November  1839. 

His  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
was  published  in  1837,  and  formed  an  important  contribution  to  dor 
knowledge  of  the  islands  with  which  the  author  was  acquainted 
See  Memoir  efJohn  WiUiasns,  by  Ebeaezer  Prout  (Londoo,  1843); 
C.  S.  Horae,  Tks  Story  oJtkeJLM^.,  pp.  41-54. 

WILLIAMS,  ROGER  (c.  1604--1684),  founder  of  the  colony  oC 
Rhode  Ishmd  in  America  and  pioneer  of  religious  liberty,  son  of 
a  merchant  tailor,  vras  bom  0>robably)  about  1604  in  London. 
It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  he  was  educated.  Under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  at  the  Charter  House  and  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  received  his  degree  in 
i6a7r*  According  to  tradition  (probably  untme),  he  studied  law 
under  Sir  Edward  (>)ke;he  certainly  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  theology,  and  in  1629  was  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Madiam 
of  Otes,  in  the  parish  of  High  Laver,  Essex,  but  from  oonsdentioos 
scruples,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
Engkmd  at  the  time,  refused  preferment.  He  soon  deddecLio 
emigrate  to  New  England,  and,  with  his  wife  Maiy,  arrived  at 
Boston  eariy  in  February  1631.  In  April  he  became  teacher  of 
the  church  at  Salem,  Mass.,  as  aaristant  to  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Skeiton.  Owing  to  the  opposatioft  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
at  Boston,  with  whose  views  his  own  were  not  in  accord,  be 
removed  to  Plymouth  in  the  summer,  and  ^ere  renuiined  for  two 
years  as  assistant  pastor.  In  August  1633  he  again  became 
assistant  teacher  at  Salem,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded 
Skeiton  as  teacher.  Here  he  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Cok>ny  by  asserting, 
among  other  things,  that  the  civil  power  of  a  state  could  praperiy 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  consciences  of  men,  that  the  King's 
patent  conveyed  no  jusl  title  to  the  land  of  the  colonists,  whkh 
should  be  bought  from  its  rightful  owners,  the  Indians,  and  that 
a  magistrate  should  not  tender  an  oath  to  an  unregenerate  nan, 
an  oath  bring,  in  reality,  a  form  of  worship.  For  the  expreasioB 
of  these  opinions  he  was  formally  tried  in  July  163s  by  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Court  in  October,  he  not  having  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  given  to  him  to  recant,  a  sentence  of  bankhment 
was  passed  upon  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachuaetu  witlan  six  wedca.  The  tune  was 
subsequently  extended,  oondiUonaliy,  but  in  January  1636  an 
attempt  was  made  to  seise  him  and  transport  him  to  En^and, 
and  he,  forewarned,  escaped  from  his  home  at  Salem  and  pro* 
ceeded  alone  to  Manton's  Neck,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Seekoak 
river.  At  the  instance  of  the  authorities  at  Plymouth,  within 
whose  jurisdiction  Manton's  Neck  was  induded,  Williams,  with 
four  companions,  who  had  jomed  him,  founded  in  June  1636  the 
first  settlement  in  Rhode  Island,  to  which,  in  remembrance  U 
^  God's  merciful  providence  to  him  in  his  distress,"  he  gave  the 
luime  Froridence,  He  immediately  established  friendly  relations 
with  the  Indians  ui  the  viciiuty,  whose  language  he  hiui  learned, 
and,  in  accordance  ^ith  his  principles,  bou^t  the  land  upon 
which  he  had  settled  from  the  sachems  Canonkus  (e.  1565-1647) 
and  Miantonomo.  His  faifluence  with  the  Indians,  and  their 
implicit  confidence  in  him,  enabled  him  in  1636,  soon  after 
arriving  at  Providence,  to  induce  the  Nairagansets  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  Massachusetts  colonists  at  the  time  of  the 
Pequot  War,  and  thus  to  render  a  most  effective  service  to  those 
who  had  driven  him  from  their  community.  Williams  and  his 
companions  founded  their  new.  settlement  upon  the  basis  of 
complete  religious  toleration,  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  '*  a 
shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  conscience''  (see  Rbodk 
IsuiMD).  Many  settlers  came  from  Massachusetts  and  dsewhcre. 
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uncmgotbeftionie  Anabtptists,  by  one  of  whom  in  1639  waUamt 
was  baptized,  he  baptizing  others  in  turn  and  thus  csUbiishing 
what  has  been  considered  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America. 
Williams,  however,  maintained  his  connexion  with  this  church 
for  only  three  or  four  months,  and  then  became  what  was  known 
as  a  "  Seeker,"  or  Independent,  though  he  continued  to  preach. 
In  June  1643  he  went  to  England,  and  there  in  the  following 
year  obtained  a  charter  for  {Evidence,  Newport  and  Forts- 
mouth,  under  the  title  "The  Providence  Pkntations  in  the 
Narrsgansett  Bay."  He  returned  to  Providence  in  the  autumn 
of  1644,  and  soon  afterwards  was  instrumental  in  averting  an 
attack  by  the  Narmgansets  upon  the  United  Colonies  of  New. 
England  and  the  Mohegans.  In  1646  he  removed  from 
Providence  to  a  place  now  known  as  Wickford,  R.I.  He  was  at 
vaiioos  times  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
acted  as  deputy  president  for  a  short  time  in  1649,  Jf^  presdent, 
or  governor,  from  September  1654  to  May  1657,  and  was  an 
assistant  in  1664,  1667  and  1670.  In  1651,  with  John  Clarke 
(1609-X676),  he  went  to  England  to  secure  the  annulment  of 
a  commi^on  which  had  been  obtained  by  William  Coddington 
for  the  govenmient  of  Rhode  Island  (Newport  and  Portsmouth) 
and  Connecticut,  and  the  issue  of  a  new  and  more  explicit  charter, 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  in  having  the  Coddington 
commission  vacated.  He  returned  in  the  summer  of  1654, 
having  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  CromweO,  Milton  and  other 
prominent  Puritans;  but  Claike  remained  in  England  and  in 
Z663  obtained  from  Charles  11.  a  new  charter  for  "Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Hantations."  Williams  died  at  Provi< 
dence  in  March  or  April  1684;  the  exact  date  is  unknown. 

Thou^  headstrong,  opinionattve  and  rigid  in  his  theolo^cal 
views,  he  was  uniformly  tolerant,  and  he  occupies  a  high  place 
among  those  who  have  striven  for  complete  liberty  of  conscience. 
He  was  the  first  and  the  foremost  exponent  In  America  of  the 
theory  of  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  individual  in  matters  of 
religion;  and  Rhode  Island,  of  which  he  was  preeminently  the 
founder,  was  the  first  colony  consistently  to  apply  this  principle 
in  practice. 

Williams  was  a  vigorooa  controverualist,  and  puMisbed,  chiefly 
daring  his  two  visits  to  Engbnd,  besides  A  Kty  into  Ike  Lanpuigt  of 


Histaritai  Society  CoUections);  Mr  Cotton's  Letter  Examined  and 
Atuwerod  (1644) «*  The  Blondy  Tenent  of  Persecution  for  ike  Cause  of 
Couscieuu  (1644):  Queries  ef  Higkest  Consideration  (1644);  Tke 
Biondy  Tenent  yet  more  Bloudy  (i6u);  Tke  Hireling  Ministry  none 
ef  Ckrisfs  (1652);  Experiments  of  Spiritnal  Life  and  HealtkCl6s2); 
iad  Ceorgjf  Fox  Digged  outefkis  Bwrowes  (1676). 

His  writings  nave  been  republished  in  the  PtMications  of  tke 
NunapMselt  Quk  (6  vols..  Providenct,  1866-1874),  the  last  volnme 
containing  his  extant  letters,  written  between  1633  and  i68a.  The 
best  biographies  are  those  by  Oscar  Straus  (New  York.  1894)  and 
E.  J.  Carpenter  (tkid.  1910).  Also  sec  J.  D.  Knowles,  Memoir  ef 
Rtifr  Williams  (Boston.  1834),  and  Elton.  Life  of  Roger  WiUioms 
(London.  iB^ :  Providence.  1 853) ;  Nem  England  Hist,  and  Gen.  Regi*" 


tsTt  I  uly  and  October  1 889,  and  January  1 800 ;  and  M  .C.Tyler.  History 
ef  American  Literature,  1602-17(^5  (N^^  York,  1878).  Kor  the  best 
apoloffy  for  his  expulsion  from  Massachusetts,  see  Henry  M.  Dexter's 


'  Baniskment  "from  tke'MassacknsetIs 
PlamtaHou  (Boston,  1876^.  an  unsuconafnl  attempt  to  pcrvent 


of  American  Literature,  1607-176$  (New  York,  1878).    For  the  best 

apoloffy  for  his  expulsion  from  "         ' 

As  laRoter  Williams  and  kis 

PlasUahom  (Boston,  1876;, 

lAasiachusetts  from  revokmg  the  order  of  banishment. 

WIUIAMt.  ROWUOn)  (1817-1870),  English  divine  and 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Halkyn,  Flint,  the  son  of  Rowland  Williams 
(d.  1854),  canon  of  St  Asiph,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  elected  feUow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1839,  and  took  orders  in  184s.  During  the  next  few  years  he 
activdy  opposed  the  amalgamation  of  the  sees  of  St  Asaph  and 
Baogor.  In  1830  he  became  vice-principal  and  Hebrew  lecturer 
at  St  David's  College,  Lampeter,  where  he  introduced  much* 
needed  educational  and  financial  refoims.  He  was  appointed 
select  piesdier  ef  Cambridge  University  in  1834,  and  preached  a 
sermon  on  inspiration,  afterwards  published  in  his  RaHonal 
CaMinits  afkf  Ike  Mind  ef  Ckrisi  imd  tke  WriUen  Voices  ef  Ike 
Ckme€k  (Lmidon,  1853)-  He  was  charged  with  heterodoxy,  and 
Alfred  OUivant  (i798--r882),  bishop  of  Uandaff,  re<(uired  him 
to  xtdpk  his  chsplaiiicy,  but  he  lonaiaed  at  the  college  in  Sfnte 


of  these  difHcuIties.  His  views  were  further  defined  in  CkrisH* 
anily  and  Hinduism  (Cambridge,  1856),  an  expansion  of  the  Muir 
prize  essay  which  he  had  won  in  1848.  He  became  vicar  in  1858 
ol  Broadchalke  with  Bowerchalke  and  Alvcdistone,  Wiltshire. 
As  a  result  of  his  favourable  review  of  Bunsen's  "  Biblical  Re- 
searches" contributed  to  Essays  and  Reviews  (i860)  he  was 
prosecuted  for  heterodoxy.  An  unfavourable  judgment  was  given 
by  the  Canterbury  Court  of  Arches  in  1862,  but  reversed  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  1864.  Williams  died  on  the  z8th  of  January 
Z870. 

Besides  the  above  works  his  most  important  production  was  a 
transbtion  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  with  commentary  (pt.  i.  1866; 
pt.  ii.  edited  by  Mrs  Williams  1871 ; pt.iiL  though  planned  was  never 
written).  See  Life  and  Letters,  editedby  Mrs  WUliams  (a  vols.,  1874) ; 
and  T.  K.  Chcyae,  Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  (1893). 

WILUAMS.  SIR  WILUAH  FEHWICK,  Bart.  (1800-1883). 
British  general,  second  son  of  Commissary-General  Thomas 
Williams,  barrack-master  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  was  born  at 
Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  4th  of  December  x8oo.  He 
entered  the  Royal  Artillery  as  second  lieutenant  in  1825.  His 
services  were  lent  to  Turkey  in  1841,  and  he  was  employed  as  a 
captain  in  the  arsenal  at  Cdnstantinople.  He  was  British  com- 
missioner in  the  conferences  preceding  the  treaty  of  Erzeriim  in 
1847,  and  again  in  the  settlement  of  the  Turko-Persian  boundary 
in  X848  (brevet  majority  and  lieutenant-colonelcy  and  C.B.). 
Promoted  colonel,  he  was  British  commissioner  with  the  Turkish 
army  in  Anatolia  in  the  Russian  War  of  1854-56,  and,  having  been 
made  a  ferik  (lieutenant-general)  and  a  pasha,  he  practically 
commanded  the  Turks  during  the  heroic  defence  of  Kars,  repuls- 
ing several  Russian  attacks  and  severely  defeating  the  Russian 
general  Muraviev  in  the  battle  of  Kars  on  39th  September  1855. 
Cold,  cholera,  famine  and  hopelessness  of  succour  from  without, 
however,  compelled  Williams  to  make  an  honourable  capitulation 
on  the  28th  of  November  following.  A  baronetcy  with  pension 
for  life,  the  K.C.B.,  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
of  the  Turkish  Medjidie,  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  with 
a  sword  of  honour,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  of  Oxford 
University,  were  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  him  for  his 
valour.  Promoted  major-general  in  November  1855  on  his 
return  from  captivity  in  Russia,  he  held  the  Woolwich  command, 
and  represented  the  borough  of  Calne  in  parliament  from  1856  to 
1859.  He  became  lieutenant-general  and  colonel-commandant 
Royal  Artillery  in  1864,  general  in  1868,  commanded  the  forces 
in  Canada  from  1859  to  1865,  held  the  governorship  of  Nova 
Scotia  until  1870,  and  the  governorship  of  Gibraltar  until  1876. 
He  was  made  G.C.B.  in  187 1,  and  Constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London  in  1881.    He  died  in  London  on  the  36th  of  July  1883. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  James  Qty 
county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  a  peninsula  between  the  York  and 
James  rivers,  48  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  (1900) 
2044;  (i9ro)  3714.  Williamsburg  is  served  by  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Williamsburg  Female  Instit  ute 
(Presbyterian) ,  and  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  chartered 
by  the  Crown  in  1693  and  the  second  oldest  college  in  the  United 
States.  Besides  the  main  building  and  the  president's  house, 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  has  a  science  hall,  a  gymnasium, 
a  library  building,  an  infirmary  and  dormitories;  in  front  of 
the  main  building  is  a  statue  by  Richard  Hayward  of  Norborne 
Berkeley,  Lord  Botetourt  (1717-1770),  the  moat  popular  royal 
governor  of  Virginia.  The  college  offers  a  classical  course  and  a 
scientific  course,  two-thirds  of  the  work  in  each  being  prescribed, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  normal  department,  is  the  Matthew 
Whalcy  Model  and  Practice  School  In  1909  there  wcro  2x 
instructors  and  228  students  in  the  college,  6  instructors  and  140 
pupils  in  the  model  school,  and  30,000  volumes,  many  of  them 
rare,  in  the  library.  Since  1893  the  college  has  published  the 
H^i^^iani  and  Mary  CaUegt  Quarterly^  an  historical  magaane. 

Here  in  December  1776  was  established  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  the  fine  American  conege  "Greek  Letter"  Society, 
now  an  inter^collegiate  honorary  fraternity.  The  college  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  during  the  War  of  Independence  and  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  June  1781  Lord  CorriwaUis  made  the  president's 
house  his  headquarters,  and  the  institution  was  closed  for  a  few 
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months  of  that  year.  It  was  closed  in  1861  because  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  nuiin  building  was  occupied  in  turn  by  Confederate  troops 
and  by  Federal  troop»  until  some  of  the  latter  burned  it  in  1862. 
Although  reopened  in  1869,  the  college  was  closed  again  from  1881  to 
1888  bMKause  of  the  low  sute  of  its  finances.  In  1888  it  was  rcorgan-> 
izcd  under  an  act  of  the  state  legislature  which  provided  for  the 
addition  of  a  normal  course  and  an  annual  appropriation  towards  Its 
maintenance.  In  1895  Congress  passed  an  act  indemnifying  it  in 
some  measure  for  its  loss  cluring  the  Civil  War;  and  in  1906  its 
endowment  was  increased  to  more  than  $150,000  and  it  was  made  a 
state  institution  governed  by  a  board  (appomted  by  the  governor) 
and  receiving  $35,000  annually  from  the  state.  Peyton  Randolph, 
Edmund  Randolph,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  John  Tyler, 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and  General  Winfield  Scott  were 
graduates  of  the  college. 

Bniton  Parish  Church,  completed  in  171 7  and  enlarged  in  1752, 
is  the  second  church  of  a  parish  dating  frora  1674.  It  contains  a- 
Bible  given  by  King  Edward  VII.,  a  lectern  given  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  some  old  relics.  The  church  itself  has  been 
restored  (1905-1907)  so  far  as  practicable  to  its  original  form 
and  appearance.  The  Association  for  the  Preservation  of 
Virginia  Antiquities  has  preserved  a  powder  magazine,  erected 
in  1 7 14,  from  which  the  last  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  Lord 
Dunmore,  removed  the  powder  on  the  day  after  the  encounter 
at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  and  thus  occasioned  the  first  armed 
uprising  of  the  Virginia  patriots.  The  County  and  City  Court- 
House  was  erected  in  1769.  The  Eastern  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  was  opened  here  in  1773,  but  its  original  building  was 
burned  in  1885.  Among  several  colonial  residences  are  the 
George  Wythe  House,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  Washington 
during  the  siege  ol  Yorktotvn  in  1781,  and  the  Peyton  Randolph 
House.  The  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  men's 
winter  underwear,  lumber  and  ice,  and  the  shipment  of  lumber 
and  farm  and  garden  produce. 

Williamsburg,  originally  named  Middle  Plantation  from  its 
position  midway  between  the  York  and  James  rivers,  was 
founded  in  1632.  It  was  immediately  walled  in  and  for  several 
years  it  served  as  a  refuge  from  Indian  attacks.  On  the  3rd  of 
August  1676  Nathaniel  Bacon  held  here  his  "  rebel "  assembly 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  province,  and  in  January  1677  two 
of  the  "  rebels  "  were  hanged  here.  In  1698  Middle  Plantation 
was  made  the  provincial  capital;  and  in  1699  the  present  name 
was  adopted  in  honour  of  William  III.  Williamsburg  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1722.  In  1736  the  Virginia  CasettCt  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  the  South,  was  established  here.  In  the 
capitol  here  Patrick  Henry,  on  the  30th  of  May  1765,  presented 
his  historic  resolutions  and  made  his  famous  speech  against 
the  Stamp  Act.  On  the  15th  of  May  1776,  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion in  session  here  passed  resolutions  urging  the  Continental 
Congress  to  declare  for  Independence.  In  1779  Richmond 
became  the  seat  of  the  state  government,  and  in  1832  fire 
destroyed  the  last  of  the  old  capitol  at  Williamsburg  with  the 
exception  of  the  foimdations,  which  since  1897  have  been  cared 
for  by  the  Asodation  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities. 
In  the  Peninsula  campaign  of  the  Civil  War  the  Battle  of 
Williamsburg  was  fought  on  the  5th  of  May  1862  on  the  south- 
eastern outskirts  of  the  city.  The  Confederate  army  under 
General  J.  E.  Johnston  was  retreating  from  Yorktown  toward 
Richmond  and  a  part  of  it  under  General  James  Longstrcet 
waited  here  to  check  the  pursuit  of  the  advance  portion  of  the 
Union  army  under  General  E.  V.  Sumner.  A  Union  divbion 
Under  General  J.  D.  Hooker  began  a  spirited  attack  at  7.30  a.m., 
other  Union  divisions  dealt  heavy  blows,  but  they  failed  from 
lack  of  co-operation  to  rout  the  Confederates  and  at  night  the 
latter  continued  their  retreat.  The  Union  loss  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  was  2238;  the  Confederate  about  1 560. 

See  L.  G.  Tyler,  WiUiamshuri,  the  Old  Colonial  Capital  (Richmond, 
1907).  and  his"  Williamsburg,  the  Ancient  Capital.*'  in  UP.  Powell's 
Historic  Towns  of  ike  Souihem  StaUs  (New  York.  1900). 

WILUAUON,  ALEXAITDBR  WILUAM  (1824-1904),  English 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Wandsworth,  London,  od  the  ist  of  May 
1824.  After  working  under  Leopold  Cmclin  at  Heidelberg, 
and  Ucbig  at  Gicssen,  he  spent  three  yean  in  Paris  studying 
the  Mgher  mathematics  under  Comte.  In  1 849  he  was  appoiittcd 
preftfsor  of  pnctifial  cbcoistry  at  University  College,  London^ 


and  from  1&55  until  his  retirement  in  1887  he  also  hdd  tke 
professorship  of  chemistry.  He  had  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  explain  the  process  of  etherificatioa  and  to  eluddate  the 
formation  of  ether  by  the  Interaction  of  sulphuric  add  and 
alcohol.  Ether  and  alcohol  he  regarded  as  substance*  analogous 
to  and  built  up  on  the  same  type  as  iNater,  and  he  further  inlro« 
duced  the  water-type  as  a  widely  applicable  basis  for  the  dassifi* 
cation  of  chemical  compounds.  The  method  of  stating  the 
rational  constitution  of  bodies  by  comparison  with  water  he 
believed  capable  of  wide  extension,  and  that  one  type,  he 
thought,  would  suffice  for  all  inorganic  compounds,  as  well  as 
for  the  best-known  organic  ones,  the  formula  of  water  being 
taken  in  certain  cases  as  doubled  or  tripled.  So  far  back  aa  1850 
he  also  suggested  a  view  which,  in  a  modified  form,  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  modern  theory  of  ionic  dissociation, 
for,  in  a  paper  on  the  theory  of  the  formation  fA  ether,  he  urged 
that  in  an  aggregate  of  molecules  of  any  compound  there  is  an 
exchange  constantly  going  on  between  the  elements  which  are 
contained  in  it;  for  instance,  in  hydrochloric  add  each  atom 
of  hydrogen  does  not  remain  quietly  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
atom  of  chlorine  with  which  it  first  united,  but  changes  places 
with  other  atoms  of  hydrogen.  A  somewhat  similar  hypothesis 
was  put  forward  by  R.  J.  £.  Clausius  about  the  same  time. 
For  his  work  on  etherification  Williamson  in  1862  received  a 
Royal  medal  from  the  Royal  Sodety,  of  which-  he  became  a 
fellow  in  1855,  and  which  he  served  as  foreign  secretary  from 
1873  to  18S9.  He  was  twice  president  of  the  London  Chemical 
Society,  in  1863-1865,  and  again  in  1869-1871.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  6th  of  May  1904,  at  Hiadhead,  Surrey,  EngUnd. 
WILUAMSON.  SIR  JOSEPH  (1633-1701).  English  poUtician, 
was  born  at  Bridelurk,  near  Cockermouth,  his  father,  Joseph 
Williamson,  being  vicar  of  this  place.  He  was  educated  at 
St  Bees,  at  Westminster  school  and  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow,  and  in  x66o  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  retaining  his 
position  uider  the  succeeding  secretary.  Sir  Henry  Bennct, 
afterwards  earl  of  Arlington.  For  his  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  the  London  Gazette  in  1665  see  Newspapers.  He 
entered  parliament  in  1669,  and  in  1672  was  made  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  council  and  a  knight.  In  1673  and  1674  he  repre« 
sented  his  country  at  the  congress  of  Cologne,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  became  secretary  of  slate,  having  practically  purchased 
this  position  from  Arlington  for  £6000,  a  sum  which  he  required 
from  his  successor  when  he  left  office  in  1679.  Just  before  his 
removal  he  had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sharing  in  the 
popish  plots,  but  he  had  been  at  once  released  by  order  of 
Charles  II.  After  a  period  of  comparative  inactivity  Sir  Joseph 
represented  England  at  the  congress  of  Nijmwegen  in  1697,  and 
in  1698  he  signed  the  first  treaty  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  He  died  at  Cobham,  Kent,  on  the  3rd  of  October 
J  701.  Williamson  was  the  second  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
but  his  main  interests,  after  politics,  were  rather  in  antiquarian 
than  in  scientific  matters.  Taking  advantage  of  the  many 
opportunities  of  making  money  which  his  official  position  gave 
him,  he  became  very  rich.  He  left  £6000  and  his  library  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford;  £5000  to  found  a  school  at  Rochester; 
and  £2000  to  Thetford. 

A  great  number  of  Williamson's  lettetB,  deapatdies,  memoranda, 
&c.,  arc  among  the  English  state  papers. 

WILUAMSOir.  WILUAM  CRAWFORD  (i8i6-i89s)>  English 
naturalist,  was  bom  at  Scarborough  on  the  24th  of  Novembtf 
1816.  His  father,  John  WUliamson,  after  beginning  life  as  « 
gardener,  became  a  well-known  local  naturalist,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  William  Bean,  first  explored  the  rich  fossiliferous 
beds  of  the  Yorkshire  coast.  He  was  for  many  years  curator 
of  the  Scarborough  natural  history  museum,  and  the  younger 
Williamson  wes  thus  from  the  first  brought  up  among  sdentifid 
surroundings  and  in  association  with  scientific  people.  William 
Smith,  the  "  father  of  English  geology,"  liv«l  for  two  years 
in  the  WillJamsons'  house.  Young  Williamson's  npaieipal 
grandfather  was  a  lapidary,  and  from  him  he  learnt  thie  art  of 
culling  stones^  an  accomplishment  which  he  found  of  gjreat  use 
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in  later  ytUBf  when  he  undertook  his  work  on  the  sttiicttire 
of  fossil  plants.  Williamson  vety  early  made  a  begmning  aa  an 
original  contributor  to  sdenoe.  When  little  more  than  sixteen 
he  published  a  paper  on  the  rare  birds  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  little 
later  (in  1834)  presented  to  the  Geological  Sodety  of  London 
his  first  memoir  on  the  Mesozoic  fossils  of  his  native  district. 
In  the  meantime  be  had  assisted  Lindley  and  Hutton  in  the 
preparation  of  their  well-known  FossU  Flora  of  Great  Britain. 
On  entering  the  medical  profession  be  still  found  time  to  carry 
on  his  scientific  work  during  his  student  days,  and  for  three 
years  acted  as  curator  of  the  Natural  Histoty  Society's  museum 
at  Manchester.  After  completing  his  medical  studies  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  in  1841,  he- returned  to  Manchester  to 
practise  his  profession,  in  which  he  met  with  mudi  succe». 
When  Owens  College  at  Manchester  was  founded  in  1851  he 
became  professor  of  natural  history  there,  with  the  duty  of 
teaching  geology,  zoology  and  botany.  A  very  necessary 
division  of  labour  took  place  as  additional  professors  were 
appointed,  but  he  retained  the  chair  of  botany  down  to  1892. 
Shortly  a/terwards  he  removed  to  Clapham,  where  he  died  on 
the  a3rd  of  June  iSgs.  Williamson's  tieaching  work  was  not 
confined  to  his  university  classes,  for  he  was  also  a  successful 
popular  lecturer,  especially  for  the  Gilchrist  Trustees.  His 
scientific  work,  pursued  with  remarkable  energy  throughout 
life,  in  the  midst  of  official  and  professional  duties,  had  a  wide 
scope.  In  geology,  his  early  work  on  the  zones  of  distribution 
of  Mesozoic  fossils  (begun  in  1834),  and  (m  the  part  played  by 
mtcrotcoiHC  organisms  in  the  formation  of  marine  deposits 
(1845),  was  of  fundamental  importance.  In  zoology,  his  invest!* 
gatioos  of  the  development  of  the  teeth  and  bones  <^  fishes 
(i84»>x85i),  and  on  recent  Foraminifera,  a  group  on  which  he 
wrote  a  monograph  for  the  Ray  Sodety  in  1857,  were  no  less 
valuable.  In  botany,  in  addition  to  a  remarkable  memoir  on 
the  minute  structure  of  Volvox  (1852),  his  work  on  the  structure 
of  fossil  plants  established  British  palaeobotany  on  a  sdentific 
basis;,  on  the  ground  of  these  researches  Williamson  may  rank 
with  A.  T.  Brongniart  as  one  of  the  founders  of  this  branch 
of  sdence.  His  contributions  to  fossil  botany  began  in  the 
earliest. days  of  his  career,  and  he  returned  to  the  subject  from 
time  to  time  during  the  period  of  his  geological  and  zoological 
activity.  His  investigation  of  the  Mesozoic  cycadioid  fossil 
Zamia  (now  WiUiamsonia)  gigas  was  the  chief  paUeobotanical 
work  of  this  intermediate  period.  His  long  course  of  researches 
on  the  structure  of  Carboniferotis  plants  belongs  mainly  to  the 
Utter  part  of  his  life,  and  his  results  are  chiefly,  thotiglf  not 
wholly,  embodied  in  a  series  of  nineteen  memoirs,  tanging  in 
date  from  1871  to  1893,  in  the  Fhilosopkical  Transactions.  In 
this  series,  and  in  some  works  (notably  the  monograph  on 
Stipnaria  ficoidest  Falaeontographical  Sodety,  x886),  published 
elsewhere,  Williamson  eluddated  the  structure  of  every  group 
of  FaUeotEoic  vascular- plants.  Among  the  chief  results  of  his 
researches  may  be  mentioned  the  discovery  of  plants  intermediate 
between  ferns  and  cycads,  the  description  of  the  true  structure 
of  the  Iruictification  in  the  extinct  cxyptogamic  family  Spheno- 
pfayQeae,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  ciyptogamic  nature  oC  the 
dominant  Palaeozoic  ordcn  Calamarieae,  Lepidodendreae  and 
Sigillarieac,  pUnU  whidi  on.  account  of  the  growth  of  their 
stems  in  thickness,  after  the  manner  of  gymnospennous  trees, 
were  regarded  as  phanerogams  by  Brongniart  and  his  followers. 
Aftci[  a  long  controversy  the  truth  of  WiUiamson's  views  has 
been  fully  establidied,  and  it  is  now  known  that  the  mode  of 
growth,  characteristic  in  present  times,  of  dicotyledons  and 
gymnospenns  prevailed  in  Palaeosoic  ages  in  every  family 
of  vascular  cryptogams.  Thus,  as  Connt  Sohns-Iaubach  has 
pointed  o«t,  pakeobotaoy  for  the  first  time  spoke  the  decisive 
word  in  an  important  <|aestion  of  general  botany.  Williamson's 
work  in  fossil  botany  was  scarcely  ^Jpredated  at  the  time  as 
it  deserved,  for  its  great  merits  were  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
atitbor's  want  of  famifisrity  with  the  modem  technicalities  of 
the  science.  SinM,  however,  the  subject 'has  been  seriously 
taken  op  by  botanists  of  a  newer  school,  the  soundness  of  the 
foundation  he  laid  has  become  fully  recognized.    It  may  be 
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added  that  he  waa  a  skilled  draughtsman,  Olustnting  all  his 
works  by  his  own  drawings,  and  practising  water-colour  painting 
as  his  favourite  recreation. 

A  full  account  of  Vt^Uamaon's  career  will  be  found  in  his  aoto- 
btography,  entitled  Rtwmiiscenfts  of  a  Yorkshiro  Naturalist,  edited 
by  his  wife  (London,  1896).  Among  obituary  notioea  may  be 
mentioned  that  by  Count  Solms-Laubacb,  Nature  (5th  September 
1895),  and  one  by  D.  H.  Scott  in  Proc.  R.S.  voL  be  (1897). 

(D.  H.  S.) 

WIIilifAMSPORT,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Lycoming 
county,  Pennqrivania',  I7.S.A.,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  west 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  70  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Harrisbnrg.  Pop.  (1890)  27,132;  (1900)  28,757,  of  whom  1144 
wero  negroes  and  2228  were  fordgn-boro,  induding  X089  Ger* 
mans;  (1910 census),  31,860.  Area,  about  7  sq.  m.  Williamsport 
is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  Penn* 
sylvania,  the  Susquehanna  ft  New  York,  and  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  railways,  and  by  dectric  lines  connecting  with  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Montoursville  (pop.  in  1900,  1665), 
South  Williamsport  (pop.  in  1900,  3328),  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  Du  Boistown  (pop.  in  1900,  650).  The  dty  has  an 
attractive  site,  on  a  high  plain,  nearly  surrounded  by  hills.  It 
has  five  parks,  Brandon  (44  acres)  within  the  dty  limits,  and 
Vallamont,  Starr  Island,  Sylvan  Dell  and  Nippono  in  its  suburbs. 
Williamsport  is  the  seat  of  Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  co-educational,  1848),  a  secondary  school.' 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  county  court  house,, 
the  dty  hall,  the  United  States  Government  building,  the 
Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  the  Masonic  Temple,  a  Y.M.C.A. 
building,  and  the  James  V.' Brown  Memorial  Library  (1907). 
In  the  dty  arc  a  Boys'  Industrial  Home  (1898),  a  Girls'  Ttaining 
School  (1895),  a  Florence  Crittenton  Home  (1895),  &  Home  for 
Aged  Coloured  Women  (1898),  a  H<Hne  for  the  Friendless' (1872), 
and  Williamsport  Hospital  (1873).  There  axe  practically  no 
tenement  houses.  The  value  of  factory  products  in  1905  was 
$11,738,473,  20*7%  more  than  in  1900.  Williamsport  has  the 
largest  lumber  market  in  Pennsylvania;  lumber  was  for  forty 
years  the  most  Important  of  its  manufactures,  and  Williamsport 
was  styled  the  "sawdust  dty."  The  decreasing  importance 
of  the  industry  is  due  to  the  virtual  exhaustion  of  standing 
timber  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lumber  and  timber  products 
were  valued  at  $1,310,368  in  1905,  and  lumber  and  planing  mill 
products  at  $579,667.  Among  other  manufactures  arc  silk 
and  silk  goods,  valued  at  $1,191,273  in  1905;  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products,  $1,164,737;  rubber  and  leather  boots 
and  shoes,  furniture,  &c.  The  city  has  a  large  trade  with  the 
surrounding  country.  The  water  supply  is  derived  from  moun- 
tain streams  S.  of  the  dty.  Lycoming  county  was  erected  in 
r795>  in  which  year  Williamsport  was  founded  and  became 
the  county-scat,  after  a  bitter  contest  with  Jaysburg,  which  was 
then  a  village  of  only  some  half  a  dozen  houses  and  which 
subsequently  ceased  to  exist.  Williamsport  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  2806,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  x866. 

WILUAHSTOWN,  a  town  of  Bourke  county,  Victoria, 
Australia,  9  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  14,083. 
Shipping  is  the  chief  business  of  the  place,  there  being  com- 
modious piers,  breakwater,  also  provision  for  the  repair  of 
vessels,  patent  slips  and  shipbuilding  yards.  Several  quarries 
of  superior  basalt  are  worked  near  the  town,  and  brown  coal 
of  good  quality  has  also  been  found.  The  flourishing  industries 
indude  woollen-milling,  bottle-making,  fodder-compressing, 
meat-freezing  and  cycle-making. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  a  township  of  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A.,  on  the  Hoosick  and  Green  rivers,  in  the  N.W. 
comer  of  the  state,  and  about  20  m.  N.  of  Pittsfidd.  Pop. 
(1890)  4221;  (1900)  50x3,  of'  whom  929  were  fbrdgn-born 
and  X36  were  negroes;  (1910  census),  3708.  Williamstown  is 
served  by  the  Boston  ft  Maine  railway  and  t^  an  interurban 
electric  fine  to  North  Adams.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  49  sq .  m. 
and  contains  five  villages.  \niliam$town,  the  principal  village, 
is  a  pleasant  residential  centre  on  the  Green  river;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery  and  its  streets  are  shaded  by  some 
fine  old  trees.   Mission  Park  (to  acres)  here  is  adorned  by  native 
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and  foreign  shrubt  and  by  ma|slcs,  elms,  pines  and  arbepr  vitae, 
and  **  Haystack  Monument "  in  this  park  marics  the  place  where 
Samuel  John  Mills  (1783-2818),  in  x8o6,  hdd  the  prayer  meeting 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  American  foreign  missionary 
movement.  Williamstown  village  is  best  known  as  the  seat 
of  Williams  College,  chartered  in  1793  as  a  successor  to  a  "  free 
school "  in  Williamstown  (chartered  in  2785  and  endowed  by  a 
bequest  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams).  Besides  recital  ion  and 
residence  halls,  it  has  the  Lawrence  Hsil  Library  (1846),  contain- 
ing (1910)  68,000  volumes,  the  Thompson  Memorial  Chapel 
(1904),  the  Lasell  Gymnasium  (1886),  an  infirmary  (xSos)*  the 
Hopkins  Observatory  (1837)  and  the  Field  Memorial  Observatory 
(1883),  the  Thompson  Chemical  Laboratoiy  (1892),  the  Thompson 
■Biological  Laboratory  (1893)  and  the  Thompson  Physical 
Laboratory  (1893).  In  1910  the  college  had  59  instructors  and 
537  students.  The  fourth  president  of  the  college  was  Mark 
Hopkins  {q.v.),  and  one  of  its  noost  distinguished  alumni  was 
James  A.  Garfield,  president  of  the  United  States,  whose  son, 
Harry  Augustus  Garfield  (b.  1863),  became  president  of  the 
college  in  1908. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  the  townsihip  are  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  (especially  corduroy),  and  market  gardening  is  an 
important  industry.  The  limita  of  the  township,  originally 
called  West  Hoosac,  were  determined  by  a  committee  of  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  2749,  and  two  or  three  years 
later  the  village  was  laid  out.  Two  of  the  lots  were  immediately 
purchased  by  Captain  Ephraim  Williams  (17x5*1755))  who  was 
at  the  time  commander  of  Fort  Massachusetts  in  the  vicinity; 
several  other  lots  were  bought  by  soldiers  under  him;  and  in 
X  7  53  the  proprietors  organized  a  township  government.  Williams 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lake  George  on  the  8th  of  September 
X755,  but  while  in  camp  in  Albany,  New  York,  a  few  days  before 
the  battle,  he  drew  a  will  containing  a  small  bequest  for  a  free 
school  at  West  Hoosac  on  condition  that  the  township  when 
incorporated  should  be  called  Williamstown.  The  township  was 
ucorpomted  with  that  name  in  1765. 

See  A.  L.  Peny,  Origins  in  Williamstown  (New  York,  1894:  3rd 
ed.  ipoo) ;  and  WtUianutovm  and  Williams  CclUge  (Norwood,  Mass., 

WILUAMS-WYNN.  SIR  WATRIN»  Bast.  (x69»-x749),  Welsh 
politician,  was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Williams, 
Bart.,  of  Llanforda  near  Oswestry;  his  mother,  Jane  Thelwall, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  antiquary.  Sir  John  Wynn  of  Gwydir, 
Carnarvonshire.  Educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  Williams 
succeeded  to  Wynnstay  near  Ruabon  and  the  estates  of  the  Wyims 
on  the  death  of  a  later  Sir  John  Wynn  in  27x9,  and  took  the 
name  of  Williams- Wynn.  He  was  member  of  parliament  for 
Denbighshire  from  1726  to  1742,  and  was  prominent  among  the 
opponents  of  Sir  Robett  WiUpole;  as  a  leading  and  influential 
Jacobite  he  was  in  communication  with  the  supporters  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  before  the  rising  of  2745,  but  his  definite  offer 
of  help  did  not  reach  the  prince  until  the  retreat  to  Scotland  had 
beguxu  He  died  on  the  a6th  of  September  1749.  His  first  wife, 
Ann  Vaughan  (d.  2748),  was  the  heiress  of  extensive  estates  in 
Montgomeryshire  which  still  belong  to  the  family.  His  son  and 
heir.  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynn,  Bart.  (2749-1789)*  ^as  the 
father  of  another  Sir  Watkin  (x 77  3-2842),  the  5th  baroneL  Two 
other  sons  attained  some  measure  of  distinction:  Chaxles  (2775- 
X850),  a  prominent  Tory  politician,  and  Sir  Henry  (2783-2856), 
a  diplomatist.  A  daughter,  Frances  Williams-Wyxm  (d.  2857), 
was  the  authoress  of  Didria  of  a  Lady  of  Quality^  I7gz-x844, 
which  were  edited  with  notes  by  Abraham  Hayward  in  1S64, 

See  Askew  RoberU,  Wynnstay  and  the  Wynns  (Oswestry,  1876). 

WILLIBRORD  (or  Wxlbrord),  8T  (d.  738),  English  missionary, 
"  the  apostle  of  the  Frisians,"  was  bom  about  657.  His  father, 
Wilgils,  an  Angle  or,  as  Akuin  styles  him,  a  Saxon,  of  North- 
umbria,  withdrew  from  the  world  and  constructed  for  hiniself 
a  little  oratory  dedicated  to  St  Andrew.  The  kixig  and  nobles 
of  the  district  endowed  him  with  estates  till  he  was  at  last  able 
to  build  a  church,  over  which  Akuin  afterwards  ruled.  Willi- 
brord,  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  weaned,  was  sent  to  be  brought 
up  at  Ripon,  where  he  mtist  doubtless  have  come  under  the 


influence  of  Wilfrid.  About  the  age  of  twenty  the  desire  of 
increasing  his  stock  of  knowledge  (c.  679)  drew  him  to  Ireland, 
which  had  so  long  been  the  headquarters  of  learning  in  western 
Europe.  Here  he  stayed  for  twelve  years,  enjoying  the  society  of 
Ecgbo-ht  and  Wihtberht,  from  the  former  of  whom  he  received  his 
commission  to  missionary  work  anu>ng  the  North-German  tribes. 
In  his  thirty-third  year  (c.  690)  he  started  with  twelve  com- 
panions for  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  These  districts  were  then 
occupied  by  the  Frisians  under  their  king,  Rathbod,  who  gave 
allegiance  to  Pippin  of  HcrstaL  Pippin  befriended  him  and  sent 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  (with  the 
name  Clemens)  by  Pope  Sergius  on  St  Cecilia's  Day  696.^  Bcde 
says  that  when  he  returned  to  Frisia  his  see  was  fixed  in  Ultra- 
jectum  (Utrecht).  He  spent  several  years  in  founding  churches 
and  evangelizing,  tiU  his  success  tempted  him  to  pass  into  other 
districts.  From  Denmark  he  carried  away  thirty  boys  to  be 
brought  up  among  the  Franks.  On  his  return  he  was  wrecked 
on  the  holy  island  of  Fosite  (Heligoland),  where  his  disregard  of 
the  pagan  superstition  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  When  Pippin 
died,  Willibrord  found  a  supporter  in  his  son  Charles  Martel. 
He  was  assisted  for  three  years  in  his  missionary  work  by  St 
Boniface  (7x9-723),  who,  however,  was  not  willing  to  become  his 
successor. 

He  was  still  living  when  Bede  wrote  in  731.  A  passage  in  one 
of  Boniface's  letters  to  Stephen  III.  speaks  of  his  preaching  to  the 
Frisians  for  fifty  3rears,  apparently  reckoning  from  the  time  of 
his  consecration.  This  would  fix  the  date  of  his  death  in  738; 
and,  as  Alcuin  tells  us  he  was  eighty-one  years  old  when  he  died, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  bom  in  657 — a  theory  on  which 
all  the  dates  given  above  are  based,  though  it  must  be  added 
that  they  are  substantially  confirmed  by  the  incidental  notices 
of  Bede.  The  day  of  his  death  was  the  6th  of  November,  and  his 
body  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Echtexnach,  near  Trier, 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  Even  in  Alcuin's  time  mirades 
were  reported  to  be  still  wrought  at  his  tomb. 

The  chief  authorities  for  Willibrord'a  life  are  Akuin's  VUa  Witti- 
brordi,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  Bedc's  Hisl,  Ecd.  v.  cc.  9-12. 
See  also  Eddius's  Vita  Wilfridii,  and  J.  Matnllon,  AnnaUs  ordinis 
saneti  Befudieti,  lib.  xviiL 

WILUMANTIC,  a  dty  of  Windham  county,  Connecticut, 
U.S. A.,  in  the  township  of  Windham,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Willimantic  and  Natdiaug  rivers  to  form  the  Shctucket,  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  state,  about  16  m.  N.W.  of  Norwich.  Pop.  (1890) 
8648;  (1900)  8937,  of  whom  249X  were  foreign-bora;  (1910 
census)  22,230.  It  is  served  by  the  New  Yoric,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  and  the  Central  Vermont  railways,  and  by  electric 
lines  to  Baltic,  Norwich  and  New  London,  and  to  South  Coventry. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  State  Normal  Training  School,  and  has  a  public 
library  and  Dunham  Hall  Library  (2878).  The  Willimantic 
river  provides  good  water-power,  and  there  are  various  manu- 
factures. The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was 
$4,902,447.  The  township  of  Windham  was  incorporated  in 
1692.  Willimantic  was  settled  in  1822,  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  X833,  and  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1803.  '^^  name  is  from  sn 
Indian  word  meaning  "  good  look-out "  or  "  good  cedar  swamps." 

WILLI8,  KATHANIBL  PARKER  (2806-2867),  American 
author,  was  descended  from  George  Willis,  described  as  a  "  Puritan 
of  considerable  distinction,"  who  arrived  in  New  England  about 
X630  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Nathaniel 
Paiker  was  the  eldest  son  and  second  child  of  Nathaniel  Willis, 
a  newq>aper  pro|met<w  in  Boston,  and  was  bom  in  Portland, 
Maine,  on  the  soth  of  January  x8o6.  After  attending  Boston 
grammar  school  and  the  academy  at  Andover,  he  entered  Yale 
College,  in  October  1823.  Although  he  did  not  specially  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  a  student,  university  life  had  con&idenble 
influeitoe  in. the  development  of  his  character,  and  furnished  him 
with  much  of  his  literary  materiaL  Immediatdy  after  leaving 
Yale  he  published  in  1827  a  volume  of  poetical  Sltetdus^  which 
attracted  tome  attention,  although  the  critics  found  in  his 
verses  more  to  blame  than  to  praise.  It  was  followed  by  Fugitht 
Poetry  (2829)  and  another  volume  of  verse  (183  x).    He  also 

■  He  had  Ixen  oonaecrated  Inshop,  also  by  Secgius,  on  a  pccvioos 
visit  in  692. 
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contiilnited  freqaently  to  mAgazines  and  periodicals.  Id  1839 
he  started  tlie  A  merUan  Mtmlhly  liagmin€t  which  was  continued 
from  Aprfl  of  that  year  to  August  1831,  but  failed  to  achieve 
success.  On  its  discontinuance  he  went  to  Europe  as  foreign 
editor  and  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Minor,  To  this 
fouxnal  be  contributed  a  series  of  letters,  which,  under  the  title 
Pencittings  by  the  Way^  were  published  at  London  in  1835 
(3  vols.;  Philadelphia,  1836,  a  vols.;  and  first  complete  edition, 
New  York,  1841).  Their  vivid  and  rapid  sketches  of  scenes  and 
modes  of  life  in  the  old  world  at  once  gained  them  a  wide  popu- 
larity; but  he  was  censured  by  some  critics  for  indiscretion  In 
reporting  conversations  in  private  gatherings.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  small  affectations  and  fopperies  whidi  were  his 
besetting  weaknesses  as  a  man  as  well  as  an  author,  the  grace, 
ease  and  artistic  finish  of  bis  style  won  general  recognition. 
His  **  Slingsby  Papers,"  a  series  of  magazine  articles  descriptive 
of  American  h'fe  and  adventure,  republished  in  1836  under  the 
title  Inklings  of  Adventure^  were  as  successful  in  En^nd  as  were 
his  Pencittings  by  the  Way  in  America.  He  also  published  while 
in  England  Melame  and  other  Poems  (London,  1835;  New  York, 
1837),  whidi  was  introduced  by  a  preface  by  Barry  Cornwall 
(Ftoctcr).  After  his  marriage  to  Mary  Stace,  daughter  of 
General  William  Stace  of  Woolwich,  he  returned  to  America, 
and  settled  at  a  small  estate  on  Oswego  Creek,  Just  above  its 
junction  with  the  Susquehanna.  Here  he  lived  off  and  on  from 
1837  to  1843,  and  wrote  Letters  from  under  a  Bridgf  (London, 
r&fo;  ibst  complete  edition,  New  York,  1844),  the  most  charm- 
ing of  all  his  works.  During  a  short  visit  to  England  in  1839- 
1840  he  published  Two  Ways  of  Dying  for  a  Husband.  Returning 
to  New  York,  he  .established,  along  with  George  P.  Morris,  a 
newspaper  entitled  the  Evening  Mirror.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1845  he  again  visited  England.  Returning  to  America 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  be  married  Cornelia  Grinnell,  and  estab- 
lished the  National  Press,  afterwards  named  the  Home  Journal. 
In  1845  he  published  Dashes  at  Life  with  a  Free  Pencil^  in  1846 
a  collected  edition  of  his  Prose  and  Poetical  WorkSf  in  1849  Rural 
Letters,  and  in  1850  Life  Here  and  There.  In  that  year  he  settled 
at  Idlewild  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  on  account  of  failing 
health  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  chiefly  in  retirement. 
Among  his  later  works  were  Hurry-Craphs  (1S51),  Outdoors  at 
Idlewild  (1854),  Ragbag  (1855),  Paul  Fane  (1856),  and  the 
Conaalesceni  (1859),  ^ut  he  had  survived  his  great  reputation. 
He  died  on  the  aoth  of  January  1867,  and  was  buried  in  Mount 
Auburn,  Boston. 

The  best  edition  of  his  vene  writings  is  The  Poems,  Sacred, 
PassionaU  and  Humorous,  of  N.  P.  WiUis  (New  Yoric,  1868); 
13  volumes  of  his  prose.  Comply  Prose  Works,  wete  published  at 
New  Yoric  (1849-1859),  and  a  Selection  from  his  Prose  Writings 
was  edited  by  Henry  A.  Beers  fNew  York,  1885).  His  Life,  by 
Henry  A.  Boers,  appeared  in  tne  series  <n  "American  Men  of 
Letters"  the  same  year.  See  also  E.  P.  Whipple,  Essays  and 
Reviews  (vol.  i.,  1848);  M.  A.  de  Wolfe  Howe,  American  Bookmen 
(New  York,  1898). 

WUJUS,  TH0HA8  (i63X-x675).  English  anatomist  and 
phystdan,  was  bom  at  Great  Bcdwin,  Wiltshire,  on  the  37th 
of  January  i63f.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and 
when  that  city  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  he  bore  arms  for  the 
Royalists.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicme  in  1646, 
and  appHed  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  professon.  In  1660, 
shortly  after  the  Restoration,  he  became  Sedleian  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  place  of  Dr  Joshua  Cross,  who  was 
ejected,  and  the  same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic 
In  1664  he  discovered  the  medicinal  spring  at  Astrop,  near 
Brackley  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Royal  Sodely,  and  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1664.  In  1666,  after  the  fire  of 
London,  he  took  a  house  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  and  there  rapidly 
acquired  an  extensive  practice,  his  reputation  and  skill  marking 
him  out  as  one  of  the  first  physidans  of  his  time.  He  died  in 
St  Martin's  Lane  on  the  i  ith  of  November  1675  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Willis  was  admired  for  his  piety  and  charity,  for  his  deep  insight 
into  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  anatomv  and  cncm'^trv, 
•ad  for  the  clegaiice  aad  pwnty  of  his  Latin  style.    Among  Jus 


wntmn  im  Cerebri  analome  nervorumfne  deseripHo  «r  usus  (1664), 
m  which  he  described  what  b  still  known,  in  the  anatomy  of  ttw 
brain,  as  the  circle  of  Willis,  and  Pharmaceutice  rationahs  (1674),  in 
whkh  he  characterized  diabetes  meltitus.  He  wrote  in  English  A 
Plain  and  Easy  Method  for  Preserving  those  that  are  WeU  from  the 
Infection  of  the  Plague,  and  for  Curusg  such  as  are  Infected.  His 
Latm  works  were  pnnted  in  two  vols,  ato  at  Geneva  in  1676,  and  at 
Amsterdam  m  1683.  Browne  Willis  (1682-1760),  the  antiquarian, 
author  of  three  volumes  of  Surveys  of  the  cathedrals  of  England, 
was  his  grandson. 

See  Munk,  RM  of  the  Royal  CeUegjs  of  Physicians,  London  (2ad 
CO.,  vol.  1.,  London,  1878). 

WILLIIOHB;  JAKBS  TIBBITTB  (1800-1863),  English  line 
engraver,  was  bom  at  Bristnali'a  End,  Handsworth,  nar 
Birmingham,  on  the  rsth  of  September  1800.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Raddiffe,  a  Birming^aam 
engraver,  and  in  1833  he  went  to  London  and  was  employed  for 
three  years  by  Charles  Heath.  He  was  afterwards  engaged 
upon  the  plates  of  Brockedon'a  Passes  of  the  Alps  and  Turner's 
Engfatid  and  Wales.  He  engraved  after  Chalon,  Ldtch,  Stan- 
field,  Landseer,  East  lake,  Creswick  and  Ansdell,  and  espedally 
after  Turner,  from  whose  "  Ahiwick  Castle  by  Moonlight,"  "  The 
Okl  T£m£raire/'  "Mercury  and  Argus,"  "Ancient  Rome," 
an<f  the  subjects  of  the  rivers  of  France,  he  executed  many 
admirable  phtes.  He  was  elected  an  associate  engraver  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1843.   He  died  on  the  istli  of  March  1863. 

WILLOBIE  (or  Willouohby),  HENRY  (x  575?-! 596?),  the 
supposed  author  of  a  poem  called  Wittobie  his  Avisa,  which 
derives  interest  from  its  possible  connexion  with  Shakespeare's 
personal  history.  Heniy  Willoughby  was  the  second  son  of  a 
Wiltshire  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  and  matriculated  from 
St  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  December  1591,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  is  probably  identical  with  the  Henr>  Willoughby 
who  graduated  B.A.  from  Exeter  Cdlege  early  in  1595,  and 
he  died  before  the  30th  of  June  1596,  whni  to  a  new  edition  of 
the  poem  Hadrian  Donell  added  an  "  Apologie  "  in  defence  of 
his  friend  the  author  "  now  of  kite  gone  to  God,"  and  another 
poem  In  praise  of  chastity  written  by  Henry's  brother,  Thomas 
WiUooghby.  Wittobie  his  Avisa  was  licensed  for  the  press  on 
the  3rd  of  September  rs94,  four  months  after  the  entry  of 
Shakespeare's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  printed  by  John  Windet. 
It  is  preceded  by  two  commendatory  poems,  the  second  of  which, 
signed  "  Contraria  Contrariis;  Vigilantius;  Dormitanus," 
contains  the  earliest  known  printed  allusion  to  Shakespeare  by 
name^— 

"  Yet  Tarqoyne  pluckt  his  glistering  grape. 
And  Shake-q)eaxe  paints  poore  Lucrooe  rape." 

In  the  poem  itself,  Avisa,  whose  name  is  exphiined  m  Dorrell's 

"  Epistle  to  the  Reader  "  as  Amans  Uxor   luvialata   Semper 

Amanda,  takes  up  the  parable  alternately  with  her  suitors,  one 

of  whom  is  introduced  to  the  reader  in  a  prose  interiude  signed 

by  the  author  H.  W.,  as  Henrico  Willob^  Italo  Hispalensis. 

lliis  passage  contains  a  reference  which  may  fiiiriy  be  applied 

to  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare.   It  runs: 

"  H.  W.  being  sodenly  infected  with  the  contagton  of  a  fantasticall 
fit.  at  the  first  sight  of  A,  .  bewrayeth  the  secresy  of  his  disease 
unto  his  familiar  freod  W.  S.  who  not  long  before  had  tryed  the 
curtesy  of  the  like  passion,  and  was  now  newly  rccoucred  he 

determined  to  see  whether  it  would  sort  to  a  happier  end  for  this 
new  actor,  then  it  did  for  the  old  pla>ier." 

Then  follows  a  dialogue  between  H.  W.  and  W.  S.,  in  which 
\V  S.,**  the  old  player,"  a  phrase  susceptible  of  a  double  sense, 
gives  somewhat  commonplace  advice  to  the  disconsolate  wooer. 
Dorrell  alleges  that  he  found  the  MS.  of  Wittobie  his  Avisa 
among  his  friend's  papers  left  in  his  chai^ge  when  Willoughby 
departed  from  Oxford  on  her  majesty's  service.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  Hadrian  Dorrell,  and  the  name  is  probably  fictitious; 
there  is,  indeed,  good  reason  to  think  that  the  pseudonym, 
if  such  it  is,  covers  the  personality  of  the  real  author  of  the 
work.  Wittobie  his  Avisa  proved  extremely  popular,  and  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  Peter  Colse  produced  in  1596  an 
imitation  named  Penelope's  Complaint. 

See  Shakspere  Attusion-Books,  part  I,  ed.  C.  M.  TngMnr  (New 
Shakspere  Society,  1874);  A.  B.  Grosart's  "  IntroductSm  **  to  his 
reprint  of  Wittobie  his  Avisa  (l88o>. 
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WIUACK  (or  WiLLOCxi),  JOHN  it.  t5is~i5Si),  ScDttish 
retonner,  wis  a  nUivt  of  Aynhitc  and  ms  edncated  ai  the 
uDivet^ty  of  Glasgo^v,  After  being  ■  monk  lor  a  fihoit  time 
lie  euibnced  the  reformed  icligioD  and  vent  to  Loudoa,  «beie, 
ibout  IS41,  he  became  chaplain  to  Heoiy  Crej',  alierwaida 
duke  ol  Suflolk,  the  filher  o(  Lidy  Jane  Grey.  Oo  the  accession 
ot  Mary  to  the  English  throne  in  issj  he  went  to  Emdeo  in 
FiieaJand,  wlierc  he  practised  as  a  physician,  varying  Ihia  pro- 
[ession  with  visiti  to  Scotlaod.  He  wit  auocinted  witb  the 
leading  Scottish  reformers  in  their  opposition  to  the  queen  regent, 
"  ry  of  Lorraine,  and  Che  Roman  Catholic  nligion.  and  in  T;sa 


»  hiSDi 


oultawe 


Popular  lympathy, 


he  frustrated  the  elforls  ot  the  rrgenl  lo  restoie  the  Roi 
CatboLt  religion,  and  administered  the  communion  tor  the  I 
time  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  teformerf.  He  was 
of  the  four  ministers  chosen  by  the  convention  of  October  J 


n  Ihe  I 


compile. 


ofgi 


<k  of  di 


he  became  rector  of  Loughborough  hi  Ldcestenbire,  hut  he 
retained  hii  conneiion  with  Ihe  Scottish  chuich  and  wu 
moderator  of  tbe  general  assembly  in  15G1,  and  again  in  1564, 
in  is<S5  and  in  156S.  He  died  at  Loughboiougb  on  the  4lh  of 
December  158;. 

VILLODOHBY.  Ihe  name  of  an  English  famtly  long  Killed 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  now  represenled  by  Karon  hliddleton. 
Havioi;  eicbanged  his  name  of  Bugge  for  that  of  Willoughby, 
Richard  de  Willoughby  became  a  judge  during  Ihe  reign  of 
Edvard  II.  and  purchased  Ihe  manors  o!  WoUalon  in  Nolling- 
hamshin  and  of  Rtsley  in  Derbyshire.  Hia  eon,  Richard  de 
Willoughby  (d.  i]6i),  was  justice  ol  ihe  commnn  pleaa  under 
Edwaid  III.  Richard's  deaccndant,  Dorothy,  who  became  the 
beliess  of  the  family  estates,  manied  Robert  Willoughby  of 
Bore  Place,  Kent,  and  thi^ir  descendant,  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby, 
Bart.  (c.  i6;a-i7>q),  of  WDllaion,  was  created  Baion  Middleton 
in  1711.  In  1B77  his  deKendant,  Digby  Wentwoith  Bayard 
Willoughby  (b,  1844),  became  the  9th  baron.  This  litle  must 
be  distinguished  from  ihal  of  Viscount  Midlelon,  boioe  by  the 
Biodrick  family. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  tbe  teaman,  was  a  member  of  this 
family.  He  was  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby  (d.  1318),  and 
>  grandson  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  of  WoUalon.    His  early 

turned  hit  thoughts  to  ihe  tea,  and  was  appcrinted  captain  of  a 
Beet  of  three  ships  which  >et  out  in  15;]  with  (he  object  of 
discovering  a  north-eastern  passage  lo  Cathay  and  India.  Two 
ol  Ihe  three  ships  reached  Ihe  coast  of  Lapland,  wheie  it  was 
proposed  to  winter,  and  here  Willoughby  and  his  companion! 
died  of  caU  and  siarvaiioo  toon  after  Januaiy  i  JM.  A  few  years 
later  Iheir  remaiiu  were  found,  and  with  them  Willou^by's 
Jturnal,  which  is  primed  in  *oL  i.  ol  K.  Hakluyt'i  Priadpal 

Anolber  famous  member  of  Ibis  family  waa  Sir  Nesbit  Josiah 
Willoughby  (177T-1840I,  who  entered  the  British  navy  in  1790 
and  wat  present  at  the  batile  oC  Copenhagen.  In  1800,  however, 
he  waa  dtsmisaed  from  the  service  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  lor  his  insolent  conduct  towards  a  superior  officer,  a 
previous  offence  of  this  Und  having  been  punished  less  severely. 

English  squadron  bound  for  Ihe  West  Indies,  and  was  soon 
admincd  again  10  Ihe  navy;  his  courage  and  promptneu  at 
Cape  Franfaii  were  rcspansihle  lor  laving  «00  lives,  and  he 
distinguished  himicli  on  other  occasions,  being  aoon  restored 
to  his  lormcr  rank  in  the  service.  After  further  services  in  ihc 
Weil  ladies,  during  which  he  displayed  marked  gallantry  on 
leveral  occuiens.  Willoughby  was  tried  by  court-martial  at 
Cape  Town  in  iSoS  on  charges  ol  cruelty:  he  teems  to  have  taken 
a  great  delight  in  inflicting  punishment,  but  he  was  acquitted 
with  Ihe  advice  10  be  more  moderate  in  fulure  in  his  language. 
Vgain  in  the  Wast  Indica,  when  bo  conn 


frigate,  he  wat  reipoiuibie  for  tlu  bcnlc  defeooe  made  hf  bk 
■hip  against  a  much  itronget  French  force  at  Port  Louis, 
IMauiiiius,  ui  August  iSio,  when  iii  out  of  bis  at*  of  iSi  men 
were  disabled  belort  he  surrendered.  Undeterred  by  the  seven 
wounds  which  he  had  received,  and  teeing  no  pr«ipecc  of  active 
tervic*  wiih  the  Biitish  fleet,  Willoughby  oBered  his  MrvioB 
in  181J  10  the  Russian  government,  and  while  terving  with  Ihe 
Russian  army  be  wat  captured  by  Ihe  French.  He  was  taken  lo 
France,  whence  he  escaped  to  Eogbod.  Hiving  teen  a  little 
more  service  in  the  navy,  b*  was  knighted  in  1817,  wat  made 
a  tcai-admiral  itt  184],  and  died  unmarried  in  London  on  the 
19th  ol  May  184Q. 

WILLOW  ISaJii),  ft  very  weQ-matked  gcma  of  planu  coo- 
aliluling.  with  Ihe  poplar  IPtfului),  the  order  Salicaceae. 
Willows  tie  Iree*  or  shrubs,  varying  In  stature  from  a  few  inches, 
Uke  the  small  British  S.  ktrbaxa  and  arctic  species  gencfally, 
to  too  ft.,  and  occurring  most  abundantly  in  cold  or  temperate 
climates  in  both  hemispheres,  and  generally  in  moist  silualions; 
a  few  speciea  occur  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  portions  of 
the  three  great  com uicnts.  Their  leaves  are  deciduous,  allemale, 
simple,  and  generally  much  longer  than  broad,  whence  the  term 
a'illow-leavedhaa  become  proverbial.  At  their  base  they  are  pn^ 
vided  with  stipules,  which  are  also  modihed  lo  form  the  scales 
investing  the  winter  buds.  The  flowers  are  home  in  calkins 
(fig.  i),  which  are  on  one  tree  msle  (slaminatc)  only,  on  another 
female  (pistillate).    Each  male  flower  consisll  ol  a  tmall  scale  or 


tittti 


diBerenl  species.  The  female  flowers  are  equally  simple,  consist- 
ing of  a  bract,  from  whose  aiil  arises  usually  a  very  short  stalk, 
surmounted  by  two  carpels  adherent  one  to  the  other  for  Ihdr 
whole  Icnglli,  except  that  the  upper  ends  of  the  styles  are 
separated  into  livo  stigmas.  When  ripe  the  two  carpels  separate 
in  Ihe  form  of  two  vidves  and  liberate  a  large  number  of  seeds, 
each  pro»dcd  at  the  base  whh  a  tuft  of  silky  hairs,  and  containing 
a  straight  embryo  willioui  any  investing  albumen.  The  Howcis 
appear  generally  before  the  leaves  and  are  thus  rendered  more 
conspicuous,  while  passage  ol  pollen  by  the  wind  is  facilitated. 
Fertilization  is  eUecled  by  insects,  especially  by  bees,  which  ate 
directed  in  tbcir  Much  by  tbe  colour  and  fragrance  el  Uw 
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flowers;  but  aoine  poUen  most  abo  be  tnnsported  by  tbe 
wind  to  tbe  female  flovrers,  especially 'in  arctic  species  which, 
in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  insect  life,  set  abundant  fruiL  Tbe 
tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base  facilitates  rapid  dispersion  of  the 
seed,  early  germination  of  which  is  rendered  desirable  owing  to 
iu  tenuity.  Although  the  limitations  of  the  genus  are  well 
marked,  and  its  recognition  in  consequence  easy,  it  is  otherwise 
with  regard  to  tbe  species.  The  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  botanists  as  to  their  number  and  the  bounds  to  be 
■^ffg**^  to  each;  and  the  cross-fertilization  that  takes  place 
between  the  species  intensifies  the  difficulty.  Andersson,  a 
Swede,  spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  their  investigation, 
and  ultimately  publislied  a  monograph  which  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  He  admits  about  a  hundred  species. 
Professor  C.S.  Sar^t  {Siiva  of  North  America)  suggesU  160 
to  170  as  the  number  of  distinguishable  ^>edes.  Some  botanists 
have  enumerated  80  species  from  Great  Britain  alone,  while 
others  count  only  12  or  15.  Dr  Budhanan  White,  who  made 
a  special  study  of  the  British  willows,  grouped  them  under  17 
species  with  numerous  varieties  and  hybrids.-  To  illustrate  the 
great  perplexity  surrounding  the  subject,  we  may  mention  that 
to  one  species,  5.  nigrkaHSt  ope  hundred  and  twenty  synonyms 


Fig.  2.^SaiixSrtigais-'Cnck  Willow. 

A,  Flowering  shoot  from  male  4.  Female  flower  with  and  with- 

plant.  .  out  bract. 

B.  Floweriog'  shoot  from  female  5,  Single  fruit  from  which  the 

plant.  hairy    seeds   are   escaping; 

I,  Foliase.  one  seed  shown  separately. 

S,  Catkin  of  tmits.  A,  B,  i.  a,  about  half  nat.  stse, 
3,  Male  flower.  3'5  enlarged. 


have  been  attached.  Some  of  these  are  doubtless  such  as  no 
botanist,  with  adequate  material  for  forming  an  opinion,  would 
accept;  but,  after  making  the  necessary  doluctions  for  actual 
mistakes  and  misstatements,  there  stiU  remains  a  large  number 
upon  which  legitimate  differences  of  opinion  prevail.  Andersson 
says  that  he  has  rarely  seen  two  q)ecimens  of  this  ^)ecies  which 
were  alike  in  the  collective  characters  offered  by  the  stature, 
foliage  and  catkins.  No  better  example  could  be  found  of  the 
almost  limitlos  variation  in  ao-called 


Few  genera  haTe  gicater  daima  to  notice  from  an  eoonoflUc  point 
of  view.  As  timber  trees  nuiay  of  the  species  are  valuable  from 
their  rapidity  of  erowth  and  for  the  onxluction  of  light  durable 


wood,  serviceable  for  many  purporses.    Among  the  be«t  trees  of  this 

e  S.Jrariiis,  the  crack 
known  as  S.  fiogjiliu  var.  RutuUiaua,  and  S,  oiba,  the  white  or 


kind  are  S.frarUis,  the  crack  willow  (fig.  3),  especially  the  variety 


Huntingdon  wiOow.  These  trees  ate  usually  found  groiring  by 
rivers*  banks  or  in  other  moist  situations,  and  are  generally  pollarded 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  crop  of  straight  pows.  This  plan  is, 
hovtever,  objcctiooable,  as  inducing  decay  in  the  centre  of  the 
trunk.  Where  poles  are  required,  tc  is  better  to  treat  tbe  trees  as 
coppice  and  to  cut  tbe  trunk  level  with  the  soiL  The  wood  of  5. 
fragilis  a  used  for  cricket-tH|,ts;  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
value  for  this  purpuse  of  timber  from  different  soils;  and  wood 
of  tbe  female  tree  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  male. 
5.  capna  (fig.  1),  a  hedgerow  tree,  genenlly  grows  in  drier  situations. 
It  is  a  useful  timber  tree,  and  its  wood,  like  that  of  S.  alba,  is  prised 
in  the  manufacture  of  charcdaL  Its  catkins  are  collected  in  England 
in  celebration  of  Palm  Sunday,  the  bright-coloured  flowers  being 
available  in  eariy  spring  when  other  d«x>rations  <rf  the  kind  are 
scarce.  Certain  sorts  01  willow  are  largely  used  for  basket-making 
and  wicker-work.  Tbe  species  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
mostly  of  shrubby  habit,  and  arc  known  under  the  collective  name 
of  osiers  (see  Basket,  and  Osier).  The  best  for  planting  is  the 
bitter  osier,  S.  purpurea;  planted  on  rich,  well-drained  soil,  subject 
to  occasional  inunersion,  tnb  willow  may  be  grown  profitably  for 
basket-work.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  forming  wind-breaks  or 
screens,  or  for  holding  the  banks  of  streams  and  preventing  the 
removal  of  the  soil  by  the  current.  5.  viminalu  is  one  of  the  best  of 
tbe  green  osiers,  suitable  for  hoops  and  valuable  for  retaining  the 
soil  on  sloping  embankments.  S.  mld/nia  yidds  the  ydtow  osiers. 
S,  acnmimata  and  other  species  do  well  by  the  seaude,  and  are 
serviceable  as  wind-screens,  nurse-trees  and  nedges.  5.  dapknoidci, 
S.  repens  and  other  dwarf  kinds  are  useful  for  binding  heathy  or 
sandy  eoB.  In  additk>n  to  their  use  for  timber  or  baslcet-maluntf, 
willows  contain  a  laige  quantity  of  tannin  in  their  berk.  A  valuable 
medicinal  glucoside  named  salidn  to.v.)  is  also  extracted  from  the 
bark.  The  wood,  especially  of  S,  aha^  is  used  for  paper  pulp.  As 
ornamental  trees  some  willows  also  take  a  high  rank.  The  white 
willow  is  a  great  favourite,  while  the  drooping  nabit  of  the  wcepinjg 
willow  renders  it  very  attractive.  Though  named  S.  babyhnica,  it 
is  Fully  a  native  of  China,  from  which  it  nas  been  widely  spread  by 
man ;  tnc  willow  of  the  Euphrates  ^Ps.  cxxxviL)  is  in  all  probability 
Pobulus  eupkralica,  S.  bMylonka  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Pope  s 
willow,  having  been  cultivated  by  that  poet,  or  as  Napoleon's 
willow,  because  his  tomb  at  Sc  Helena  is  overshadowed  by  a  tree 
of  this  species,  from  which  many  offsets  exist  or  are  reputed  to 
exist  in  modern  gardens.  S.  rttalis  has  very  white,  silvery  leaves. 
S.  rosmarinifoUa  u  remarkable  for  its  very  narrow  leaves — purplish 
above,  silvery  beneath. 

The  larvae  of  several  nocturnal  Lepidoptera  feed  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  willows,  and  the  trunk  of  the  sallow  is  often  injured  by  the 
perforations  of  the  lunar  hornet  sphinx  {Trockilium  crabroniforme), 

WILLOW-HBRB,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  tbe  species 
of  Epilobium^  a  genus  of  often  tall  herbaceous  plants,  several 
of  which  are  natives  of  Britain.  Tbe  slender  stems  bear  narrow 
leaves  and  pink  or  purple  flowers,  which  in  the  rose4>ay  {E. 
ttHguslifolium),  found  by  moist  river-sides  and  in  copses,  arc  x  in. 
in  diameter  and  form  showy  spikes.  E.  hirtutuM^  found,  by  sides 
of  ditches  and  riven,  a  tall  plant  with  many  large  rose-purple 
flowers,  is  known  popularly  as  codlins-and-cream. 

WILLS,  WILUAM  GORMAN  (xSsS-iSqi),  Irish  dramatist, 
was  bom  at  Kilmurry,  Ireland,  on  the  aSth  of  January  1828, 
the  son  of  James  Wills  (1790- 1868),  author  of  Liocsof  lUustrious 
and  Disiingmskci  Irishmen  (1 839-1847).  The  son  was  educated 
at  Waterford  Grammar  School  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
After  several  years  of  journalistic  and  literary  work  in  Dublin, 
he  settled  in  London,  where  he  wrote  stories  for  the  magazines. 
In  1868  he  determined  that  he  could  make  a  better  living  at 
portrait-painting,  for  which,  though  his  art  education  had  been 
meagre,  he  had  always  had  talent.  He  soop  made  a  fair  income, 
though  in  the  long  run  his  excessive  Bohemianism,  coupled  with 
persistent  absent-mindedness,  lost  him  many  sitters.  Meanwhile 
he  had  begun  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  first  original  work  was 
the  Man  o'Airlie,  produced  at  the  Princett's  theatre,  London, 
in  1867.  Early  in  187a  he  was  engaged  by  Colonel  Bateman 
as  "  dramatist  to  the  Lyceum  "  at  an  annual  salary.  Under 
the  terms  of  his  agreement  he  wrote  Mtdea  in  Corinth,  Charles  /. 
and  Eugene  Aram,  all  of  which  were  produced  at  the  Lyceum 
in  187S-X873.  With  Chiles  /.,  in  which  Mr  (afterwards  Sir 
Henry)  Irving  confiimed  the  repotation  be  had  earned  by  his 
perf(mnaace  in  The  BeUs,  WHk  made  a  popular  success,  which 
he  repeated  in  0/ma  (adapted  from  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wake- 
/Uld)  in  1873.  From  this  date  onwards  WiUs  wrote  continuously, 
and  tiU  1887  his  name  was  practically  never  absent  from  the  bfli 
of  some  London  theatre.  His  work  never,  however,  quite  came 
op  to  tbe  expectatiotSs  which  were  based  on  his  genuine  ability, 
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and  much  of  it  is  o(  tft  Inferior  quab'ty.  In  Claudian  (Princess's 
Theatre,  2883)  and  Faiut  (Lyceum  Theatre,  1885}  he  merely 
supplied  the  text  to  a  variety  of  dramatic  situations.  In  1887 
his  mother,  whom  he  had  supported  for  many  years,  died,  and 
after  her  death  he  seemed  to  have  less  incentive  for  work.  Wills 
was  a  painter  by  choice,  and  never  put  his  whole  heart  into  his 
dramatic  work.  He  had  some  skill  in  ballad-writing,  shown 
in  the  well-known  "  I'll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby."  He  died 
on  the  X3th  of  December  X89X. 

WILLUGHBY,  FRANCIS  (i635-'x672),  English  ornithologist 
and  ichthyologist,  son  of  Sir  Frauds  Willughby,  was  bom  at 
Middkton,  Warwickshire,  in  1 635.  He  is  memorable  as  the  pupil, 
friend  and  patron  as  well  as  the  active  and  original  co-worker 
of  John  Ray  (f.v.)*  and  hence  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  roost 
important  precursors  of  Linnaeus.  His  connexion  with  Ray 
dated  from  his  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1653-1659) ; 
and,  after  concluding  his*  academic  life  by  a  brief  sojourn  at 
Oxford,  and  acquiring  considerable  experience  of  travel  in 
England,  he  made  an  extensive  Continental  tour  in  his  company. 
The  specimens,  figures  and  notes  thus  accumulated  were  in  great 
part  elaborated  on  his  return  into  his  Ornilkohgia,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  live  to  publish,  having  injured  a  naturally  delicate 
tonstitution  by  alternate  exposure  and  over-study.  This  work 
was  published  in  1676,  and  translated  by  Ray  as  the  Ornitkalogy 
of  Fr.  Willugkhy  (London,  1678,  fol.);  the  same  friend  published 
his  Historia  Piscium  (1686,  fol.).  Willughby  died  at  Middleton 
Hall  on  the  3rd  of  July  167a., 

In  Ray's  preface  to  the  former  work'  he  givi^  Willughby  much 
of  the  credit  usually  assigned  to  himself,  both  as  critic  and  system- 
atist.  Thus,  while  founding  on  Gesncr  and  Aldrovandus,  he  omitted 
their  irrelevancies,  being  careful  to  exclude  "  hieroglyphics,  emblems^ 
morals,  fables,  presages  or  ought  else  pertaining  to  divinity,  ethics, 
gmmmar,  or  any  sort  of  humane  learning,  and  present  nim  [the 
readerl  with  what  properly  belongs  only  to  natural  history.**  Again, 
he  not  only  devised  artincial  keys  to  his  species  and  genera,  but, 
"  that  he  might  clear  up  all  these  obscurities  [of  former  writers] 
and  render  the  knowledge  and  distinction  of  species  facile  to  all 
that  should  come  after,  he  bent  his  endeavours  mainly  to  find  out. 
certain  characteristic  notes  of  each  kind,"  while  finally,  in  apolo- 
gizing for  his  engravings,  he  yet  not  unjustly  cbims  that  "  they 
are  best  and  truest  of  aqy  hitherto  graven  tn  tnass."  (Sea  also 
Ornithology.) 

WILMIMQTON.  a  dty,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  ooonty-seat  of 
New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
near  the  Delaware  liver,  at  the  mouth  of  Brandywine  and 
Christiana  creeks.  Pop.  (1890)  61,431;  (igoo)  76,508,  of  whom 
10,478  were  foreign-bom  (3820  Irish,  1762  German,  998  English) 
ai\d  9736  were  negroes;  (x9to  <%nsus)  87,4x1.  Area,  io>t8 
sq.  m.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio,  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  ft  Washington  (Pennsylvania)  and  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  railways,  and  by  sevend  steamship  lines.  Wilmington 
Harbor  includes  Christiana  Creek  for  4  m.  above  its  mouth  and 
the  navigable  part  (a  m.)  of  the  Brandywine,  which  enters  the 
Christiana  about  xf  m.  above  its  mouth.  By  i88x  the  channel 
depth  had  been  incieaaed  from  8|  to  X5  ft.,  in  x89<^i906  it  was 
increased  to  si  ft.  in  the  lower  part  of  the  harbour,  and  in  1908 
the  upper  part  was  dredged  to  x8  or  19  ft.  for  widths  of  xoo,  soo 
and  350  ft.  Between  X836  and  X909  $994404  was  expended  on 
the  improvement  cA  the  harbour.  Most  of  the  streets  which  run 
from  E.  to  W.  are  numbered;  those  which  run  from  N.  to  S. 
are  named,  often  Sn  honour  of  prominent  Ameilcaa  statesmen. 
The  public  parks  and  squares  have  a  total  area  of  381  acres; 
the  most  important  parks  are  Brand)rwine  and  Rockford,  which 
He  along  and  near  Brandywine  creek,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city.  /Unoiig  the  buildings  of  interest  are  the  City  if  all  (X798) ; 
Holy  Trinity  (OM  Swedes)  Church  (X698),  probably  the  oldest 
church  in  the  United  States  which  has  been  in  continuous  uic; 
the  building  occupied  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware 
(organised  in  X864),  which  waathe  old  First  PresbyteriiB  Meeting 
House,  built  in  X740;  the  Couity  Court  House;  and  the  Federal 
building.  In  Wihsdiigton,  besides  other  educational  institutions, 
Cs  the  Wilmington  Friends'  School  (X748),  the  oldest  preparatoiy 
school  in  the  state.  The  Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library 
(69,000  volumes  an  19x0)  was  founded  in  1788,  but  was  not  made 


free  to  the  public  until  1894.   Wibnlngton  is  the  see  of  a  Roman 
Cathoh'c  bishop,  and  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop. 

The  favourable  situation,  railway  fadh'ties  and  proximity  to 
the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  to 
the  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materiak,  and  the  water*power 
furnished  by  the  Brandjrwine,  combined  with  the  enteipxiie  of 
its  citizens,  have  made  Wilmington  the  most  important  manu- 
factuiing  centre  of  Delaware.  In  1905  the  value  of  the  factory 
product  of  the  dty,  $30,390,039,  was  73*8%  of  the  total  product 
value  of  the  state.  The  principal  manufactures  are  tanned, 
curried  and  finished  leather  ($10,950,842),  steam  railway  cais 
(^3*597*736),  foundry  and  machine-shop  products  ($3432,1x8), 
paper  and  wood  pulp  ($1 ,904,556),  &c.  Shipbuilding  ($x  ,780,904 
in  1905)  was  established  as  eariy  as  1739,  and  in  1836  the  first  iron 
steamship  and  in  X854  the  first  iron  sailing-boat  built  in  the 
Urn' ted  States  were  built  here.  On  the  Brandywine,  near  the  dty, 
are  the  works  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company,  which  extend 
over  neariy  xooo  acres,  the  largest  p9wder  plant  in  the  world. 
The  company  was  founded  in  1802  by  the  French  refugee, 
Eleuthdre  IrenCe  du  Pont  de  Nemours  (X771-X834),  who  had 
learned  from  Lavoisier  the  modem  methods  of  powder-making, 
and  here  introduced  them  into  the  United  States.  Wilmington 
is  the  port  of  entry  of  the  customs  district  of  Delaware,  with 
branch  offices  at  New  Castle  and  Lewes.  In  1909  the  imports 
of  the  district  were  valued  at  $463,092. 

The  dty  is  governed  under  a  charter  of  x886,  amended  in  X893, 
by  a  mayor,  who  is  chosen  biennially  and  who  appoints  the  board 
of  water  commissioners  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  street 
and  sewer  departments,  and  by  a  unicameral  legislature,  the 
twelve  members  of  which  sre  dected  by  wards  (except  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  who  is  elected  at  kurge,  and  is  acting  mayor 
in  the  absence  of  the  mayor).  The  council  appoints  the  auditor, 
the  clerk  of  council  who  acts  as  dty  clerk  and  various  inspectors, 
&c.  The  police  commission  is  appointed  by  the  resident  associate 
judge  of  New  Castle  county  court.  A  board  of  education  (two 
members  from  each  ward),  the  dty  attorney  and  the  dty 
treasurer  are  elected  by  popular  vote. 

The  site  of  Wilmington  was  settled  in  X638  on  behalf  of  the 
South  Company  of  Sweden  by  Swedish  and  Dutch  colonists, 
under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Minuit.  The  fort  which  they  built 
was  called  Christina,  and  the  settlement  that  grew  up  around  it, 
Christinaham,  in  honour  of  Qattn  Christina,  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  Ilie  fort  was  captured,  without  bk)odshed,  by 
Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant  of  New  Netherland  in  1655,  but  very 
few  of  the  Swedes  left  Christinaham.  The  Swedish  language 
and  Swedish  customs  persisted,  and  the  religion  of  the  Swedes 
was  tolerated.  After  the  English  conquest  in  X664,  especially 
after  the  annexation  of  the  DeUware  counties  to  Pennsylvania 
in  X682,  Swedish  influence  dech'ned.  In  173 x  a  large  part  of  the 
territory  now  included  in  the  city  was  owned  by  Thomas  Willing, 
who  named  it  Willingtown.  About  eight  years  later,  by  a 
borough  charter  granted  by  William  Penn,  this  named  was  changed 
to  Wilmington,  in  honour  of  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of  Wilming- 
ton (c.  1 673-1 743).  During  the  War  of  Independence  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought  X3  m.  N.W.  of  Wilmington. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  X9th  century  Wilmington  was  the  centre 
of  a  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment  and  was  a  "  station  "  of  the 
"  Underground  Railroad.'*  In  1809  the  borough  was  enlarged 
by  a  new  charter;  in  1832  Wilmuigton  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 
In  X900  the  dty  contained  41-4%  of  the  total  population  of  the 
state  and,  under  the  state  constitution  of  1897,  it  elects  five  of 
the  thirty-five  representative*  and  two  of  the  seventeen  senators 
in  the  state  legi^ture. 

See  Records  of  Holy  Trinity  (Old  Swedes)  Ckwck  (Wilmington. 
1800);  Benjamin  Ferris.  History  of  the  Original  Settlements  on  Ike 
Delaware,  part  iit.  (Wilmington.  1846);  and  Elizabeth  Montgomery. 
Reminiscences  of  Witmingfon  (Philadelphia,  185X). 

WILMIMOTOII,  a  dty,  a  pott  of  entry  and  the  ooonty-ieat 
of  New  Hanover  county.  North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Cape 
Fear  river,  about  30  m.  from  its  mouth,  10  m.  in  direct  line  from 
the  ocean,  and  about  145  m.  S.S.E.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1890) 
30,056;  (1900)  00,976,  of  whom  10,407  were  negroes  and  467 
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were  fofeign-bora;  (r9io  centos)  a5,748-  It  it  the  lei|est  dCy 
and  the  cbicf  seaport  of  the  state.  Wilmington  it  served  by 
the  Atlantic  Coast  line  and  the  Seaboazd  Air  Line  railways, 
and  by  steamboat  lines  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
and  to  ports  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  Black  rivecs,  and  isconnccted 
by  an  electric  h'ne  with  Wrightsville  Beach»  a  pleasure  resort 
13  m.  distant  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Below  Wilmington  the 
rhannel  ot  the  Cape  Fear  river  is  ao  f t.  deep  throughout  and  in 
some  parts  sa  and  74  ft.  deep;  the  width  of  the  channel  is  to  be 
made  270  ft.  under  Federal  projects  on  which,  up  to  the  30th  of 
June  1909,  there  had  been  expended  $4,344^29.  Above  Wil- 
mington the  Cape  Fear  river  is  navigable  for  boats  drawing  a  f  L 
for  115  m.  to  Fayetteville.  The  dty  lies  00  an  elevated  sand 
ridge  and  extends  along  the  river  front  for  about  a^  m.  Among 
its  prominent  buildings  are  the  United  States  Government 
BuildiAg,  the  United  States  marine  hospital,  the  city  and  county 
hospital,  the  county  court  house,  the  dty  hall  (which  houses  the 
public  library)  and  the  masonic  temple.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of 
Cape  Fear  Academy  (187a)  for  boys,  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Incarnation  (Roman  Catholic)  and  of  the  Gregory  Normal  School 
(for  negroes).  The  dty  is  the  see  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishopw  Wilmington  is  chiefly  a  commcrdal  dty,  and  ships 
large  quantities  of  cotton,  lumber,  naval  stores,  rice,mark^- 
garden  produce  and  turpentine^  in  1909  the  value  of  its  exports 
was  $33,310^70  and  the  value  ci  its  imports  $1,283,734.  The 
total  value  of  the  factoiy  product  in  1905  was  S3,i5S,4SS,of  which 
$893,715  was  the  value  of  lumber  and  timber  products. 

A  settlement  was  established  here  in  r730  and  was  named 
New  Liverpool;  about  1733  the  name  was  changed  to  New 
Town;  in  1739  the  town  was  incorporated,  was  made  the 
oouttty-seat  and  was  renamed,  this  time  in  hooour  of  Spencer 
Compton,  Earl  of  Wilmington  (c.  r673-i743).  In  1760  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough  and  in  1866  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 
Some  of  Wilmington's  dtizens  were  among  the  first  to  offer 
armed  resistance  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Stamp  Act,  compelling 
the  stamp-master  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  distribute  no 
stampa.  During  most  of  178 1  the  borough  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  and  Lord  Comwallis  had  his  headquarters  here. 
Although  blockaded  by  the  Union  fleet,  Wilmington  was  during 
the  Civil  War  the  centre  of  an  important  intercourse  between 
the  Confederacy  and  fweign  countries  by  means  of  blockade 
runners,  and  was  the  last  important  port  open  to  the  Cbnfederates. 
It  was  defended  by  Fort  Fisher,  a  heavy  earthwi^k  on  the 
peninmla  between  the  ocean  and  Cape  Fear  river,  manned  by 
r400  men  under  Colond  William  Lamb.  A  federal  expedition 
of  1 50  vessels  under  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter  and  Und  forces  (about 
3000)  under  General  B.  F.  Butler  approached  the  fort  on  the 
aoth  ol  December  1864;  on  the  34th  the  "  Louisiana,"  loaded 
with  31  s  tons  of  powder,  was  exploded  400  yds.  from  the  fort 
without  dmng  any  damage;  on  the  a4th  and  asth  there  was  a 
ttfrific  naval  bombardment,  which  General  Butler  decided  had 
not  Sttfl&dently  injured  the  fort  to  make  an  assault  by  land 
possible;  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  Januaiy  there  was  another 
bombardment,  and  on  the  xsth  a  combined  naval  and  land  at  tack, 
in  which  General  A.  H.  Terry,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Butler  in  command,  stormed  the  fort  with  the  bdp  of  the 
marines  and  sailors,  and  took  aooo  prisoners  and  169  guns. 
The  Union  losses  were  366  killed,  57  missing  and  roi8  wounded. 
A  magazine  explosion  on  the  morning  of  tihe  x6th  killed  about 
roo  men  in  each  army.  The  dty  was  evacuated  immediaUly 
afterwards. 

WlUiOT.  DAVID  (18x4-1868),  AmedcBii  political  leader, 
was  bom  at  Bethany,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  aoth  of  January  x8i  4- 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834  and  practised  law  in  Towanda. 
He  entered  politics  as  a  Democrat,  served  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  from  1845  to  1851,  and  although  he  favoured 
the  Walker  Tariff,  the  Mexican  War  and  other  party  measores, 
opposed  the  extension  of  slavery.  On  the  8th  of  August  1846, 
when  a  InII  was  introduced  appropriating  $a,iooo,ooo  to  be  used 
by  the  president  in  n^otiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
Wilmot  immediatdy  <^ercd  the  following  amendment:  "  Pro- 
vided, That,  as  an  express  and  fundamental  oonditioo  to  the 


acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Repnblic  of  Mexico  by 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which  may  be  negoti- 
ated between  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  Executive  of  the 
moneys  herein  ^propriated,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  territory,  except 
for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  convicted." 
The  amendment,  famous  in  American  history  as  the  "  Wilmot 
Proviso,"  was  adopted  by  the  House,  but  was  defeated,  with 
the  original  bill,  by  the  Senate's  adjournment.  A  similar 
measure  was  brought  forward  at  the  next  session,  the  appropria- 
tion, however,  bdi^s  increased  to  f 3^)00,000^  and  the  amendment 
being  extended  to  indude  all  territory  which  might  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States;  in  this  form  it  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  XX5  to  X05;  but  the  Senate  refused  to  concur,  paned 
a  bill  of  its  own  without  the  amendment;  and  the  House, 
owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  General  Lewis  Cass{  in  March 
1847,  receded  from  its  position.  The  amendment  was  never 
actually  adc^ted  by  Congress,  and  was  in  fact  expressly  repudi- 
ated in  the  Compromise  of  1850^  and  its  content  dedared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case. 
Although  known  as  the  Wilmot  Proviso  it  really  originated  with 
Jacob  Brinkerhoff  (18x0-1880)  of  Ohio,  Wilmot  bdng  sdected 
to  present  it  only  because  his  party  standing  was  more  regular. 
The  extension  of  the  prindple  to  territory  other  th«n  that  to  be 
acquired  from  Mexico  was  probably  due  to  Preston  King  (1806- 
1865)  of  New  York.  Wilmot  supported  Van  Buren  in  1848  and 
entered  the  Republican  party  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  and 
was  a  ddegate  to  the  national  conventions  of  X856  and  i86ow 
He  was  pitsideot  judge  of  the  13th  Judicial  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  x8s3-i86i,  United  States  senator  In  186X--1865 
and  Judge  of  the  United  Sutcs  Court  of  Claims  in  x863'x868. 
He  died  at  Towanda,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  x6th  of  Msrch  x868. 

See  C.  P.  Garrison,  Westward  ExUusiom  (New  York  and  London, 
1906). 

WILSOIf,  ALBXAMDER  (1766-18x3),  American  ornithologist, 
was  bom  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  on  the  6th  of  July  1766.  Hi^ 
father,  a  handloom  weaver,  soon  removed  to  the  country,  and 
there  combined  weaving  with  agriculture,  distilling  and  smuggling 
— conditions  which  no  doubt  hdped  to  develop  in  the  boy  that 
love  of  rural  pursuits  and  adventure  which  was  to  determine 
his  career.  At  first  he  was  pUced  with  a  tutor  and  destined 
for  the  church,  but  afterwards  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  weaver. 
Then  he  became  a  peddler  and  spent  a  year  or  two  in  travelling 
through  Scotland,  recording  in  his  journal  every  matter  c^ 
natural  history  or  antiquarian  interest.  Having  incurred  a 
short  imprisonment  for  lampooning  the  master-weavers  in  a 
trade  dispute,  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1794.  After  a  few 
years  of  weaving,  peddUng  and  desultory  observation,  he 
became  a  village  schoolmaster,  and  in  1802  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment near  PhHadelphia,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
William  Bartram  the  naturalist.  Under  his  influence  Wilson 
began  to  draw  birds,  having  concdved  the  idea  of  illustrating 
the  omithobgy  of  the  United  Sutes;  and  thenceforward  he 
steadily  accumulated  materials  snd  made  many  expeditions. 
In  1806  he  obtained  the  assistant-editorship  of  the  American 
edition  of  Ree/s  Encyclopaedia^  and  thus  acquired  more  means 
and  leisure  for  his  great  work,  American  OrnUhcUgy^  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  180S,  after  which 
he  spent  the  winter  in  a  journey"  in  search  of  birds  and  sub- 
scribers." By  the  spring  of  1813  seven  volumes  had  appeared; 
but  the  arduous  expedition  of  that  summer,  in  search  of  the 
marine  waterfowl  to  which  the  remaining  volume  was  to  be 
devoted,  gave  a  shock  to  his  already  impaired  health,  and  he 
succtunbed  to  dysentery  at  Philaddphia  on  the  23rd  of  August 
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Of  his  poems,  not  excepting  the  Pomlers  (Philadelphia,  1805), 
nothing  need  now  be  said,  save  that  they  no  doubt  served  ro  develop 
his  descriptive  powefs.  The  dghth  and  ninth  volumes  tA  the 
Atmritan  Omilkohn  were  edited  after  his  decease  by  his  fnend 
Gcorse  Ord.  and  the  work  was  continued  by  Luden  Bonaparte 
(4  vols..  Phnaddphia.  1825-1833).  The  complete  work  was  re* 
published  sevrral  rimes,  and  his  MiseeUameeus  Pnm  Wcrkt  and 
Poewu  was  edited  with  a  memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Groaart  (Paialey. 
1876).    A  suiue  was  erected  10  him  at  Paidey  in  1876. 
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WIUON,  SIR  DANIBL  (X816-1892),  archaeologist  and 
Canadian  educational  reformer,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
5th  of  January  i8z6,  the  son  of  Archibald  Wilson,  a  wine- 
merchant,  and  Janet  Aitken.  After  studying  at  the  High  School 
and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  spent  the  next  ten  years 
in  journalism  and  in  other  forms  of  literary  work  (London 
i837-*i843,  Edinburgh  1843-1847).  In  1845  he  became  secretary 
to  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1848  published 
Memorials  oj  Edinbwrgk  in  the  Ciden  Time,  of  which  the  chief 
value  lies  in  the  numerous  illustrations,  done  by  himself.  In 
1851  appeared  his  most  important  work,  Prekistorie  Annals 
of  Scotland,  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  archaeologists. 
In  1853  he  became  professor  of  History  and  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  where  his  practical  ability  and 
energy  soon  made  him  the  moat  important  member  of  the  staff. 
While  writing  extensively  on  the  archaeology  and  anthropdogy 
of  Canada,  and  giving  an  impetus  to  the  study,  he  produced 
nothing  of  lasting  importance.  His  main  work  lay  in  asserting 
the  claims  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  of  University 
College,  the  teaching  body  in  connexion  with  it,  against  the 
sectarian  universities  of  the  province  which  denounced  the 
provincial  university  as  godless,  and  against  the  private  medical 
schools  in  Toronto.  Largely  owing  to  Wilson's  energy  in 
6ghting  for  what  he  called  "  the  maintenance  of  a  national 
system  of  univeisity  education  in  opposition  to  sectarian  or 
denominational  colleges,"  the  provincial  university  gained  the 
chief  position  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Ontario.  Two  of  the 
sectarian  universities,  the  Methodist  and  the  Anglican,  have 
now  b»x>me  united  to  the  provincial  university,  but  the  Baptist 
and  the  Presbyterian  (see  Kingston)  stiU  retain  a  vigorous 
existence.  He  was  equally  successful  in  his  strug^e  against  the 
rival  medical  schook  in  Toronto,  the  chief  of  which  is  now 
incorporated  with  Toronto  university.  In  h!s  efforts  to  escape 
the  control  of  local  politicians  he  was  less  successful,  and  in  some 
cases  appointments  to  the  provindal  university  were  made  for 
political  rather  than  for  academic  reasons.  Though  seeing  that 
in  a  young  and  democratic  country  the  Scotch-American  model 
must  be  followed  rather  than  the  English,  and  though  resisting 
attempts  to  follow  the  practice  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Wilson 
was  a  believer  in  the  merits  of  a  modified  form  of  the  residential 
system.  He  was. one  of  the  first  in  Canada  to  cast  aside  the 
classical  tradition,  and  as  early  as  i860  had  the  courage  to  say: 
"  It  is  just  because . . .  German  and  French  are  now  the  keys 
of  so  much  modem  philosophy  and  science  that  all  wise  Univer- 
sity reformers  are  learning  to  give  to  modem  languages  the  place 
they  justly  claim  in  a  liberal  education."  In  1881  he  was  made 
president  of  Toronto  university;  and  in  1885  president  of  the 
literature  section  of  the  Canadian  Royal  Society;  in  1888  he 
was  knighted;  and  in  1891  given  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Edinbui^.   He  died  at  Toronto  on  the  6th  of  August  1892. 

Record  cf  Historical  Publications  relating  to  Canada^  edited  by 
G.  M.  Wrong,  vol.  v.  (Toronto  and  London,  looi),  pp.  199-217, 
gives  a  good  sketch  of  his  career,  and  a  bibliograpny  of  his  numerous 
works.  (W.  L.  G.) 

WILSONp  HENRY  (1812-1875),  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  from  1873  to  187s,  was  bom  at  Farmington,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  i6th  of  February  18x2.  His  name  originally  was 
Jeremiah  J.  Colbaith.  His  father  was  a  day-labourer  and  very 
poor.  At  ten  years  of  age  the  son  went  to  work  as  a  farm- 
labourer.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  before  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship  had  read  more  than  a  thousand  volumes.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  for  some  unstated  reason,  he  had  his 
name  changed  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  to  that  of  Henry  Wilson. 
At  Natick,  Massachusetts,  whither  he  travelled  on  foot,  he 
learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  during  his  leisure  hours 
studied  much  and  read  with  avidity.  For  short  periods,  also, 
he  studied  in  the  academies  of  Strafford,  N.H.,  Wolfeborough, 
N.H.,  and  Concord,  N.H.  After  successfully  establishing  himself 
as  a  shoe  manufacturer,  he  attracted  attention  as  a  public 
q>eaker  in  support  of  William  Henry  Harrison  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1840.  He  was  in  the  state  House  of 
Rcprescnutives  in  i84t-4>f  1846  and  t8jO|  and  in  the  Senate  in 


1844-45  ■n<l  i85i-5».  Tn  1848  he  left  the  Whig  party  and 
became  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  serving 
as  presiding  officer  of  that  party's  national  eonventioa  in  X852, 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  Free  Soil  national  committee  and 
editing  from  1848  to  1851  the  Boston  Repuhlicant  which  he  made 
the  chief  Free  Soil  organ.  The  Free  Soil  party  nominated  him 
for  governor  of  the  state  In  1853,  but  he  was  defeated.  For  a 
short  time  (1855)  he  identified  hinttelf  with  the  American  or  Know 
Nothing  party,  and  afterwards  acted  with  the  Republican  party. 
In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  remained 
there  by  re-elections  until  1873.  Ills  uncompromnng  opposit  ton 
to  the  institution  of  slavery  furnished  the  keynote  of  his  earlier 
senatorial  career,  and  he  soon  took  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  effective  anti-slavery  orators  in  the  United  States.  He  hod 
been  deeply  interested  from  1840  until  1850  in  the  militia  of  his 
state,  and  had  risen  through  its  grades  of  service  to  that  of 
brigadier- general.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  be  was 
made  chairman  of  the  military  committee  of  the  Senate,  ami  in 
this  position  performed  most  laborious  and  important  work  for 
the  four  years  of  the  war.  The  Republicans  nominated  Wilson  for 
the  vice-presidency  in  187a,  and  be  was  elected;  but  he  died  on 
the  22nd  of  November  1875  before  completing  his  term  of  office 

He  published,  besides  many  orations,  a  History  of  the  Awti-Siaaery 
Measures  t^  the  Thirty-Seventh  and  Thirty-Eighth  United  Stales 
Congresses  (1865);  i/i/Uary  Measures  of  the  Untied  States  Congress 
(1868);  a  History  of  th*  Reconstruction  Measures  of  the  Thirty-Ninth 
and  Fortieth  Congresses  (1868)  and  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Slave  Power  in  Amertca  (3  vols.,  1872-1875),  his  most  important 
work. 

The  best  biography  is  that  by  Elias  Nason  and  Thomas  Russell, 
The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Henry  Wilson  (Boston,  1876). 

WILSON,  HORACE  HATMAN  (r786-i86o),  English  orientalist, 
was  bora  in  London  on  the  26th  of  September  x  786.  He  studied 
medicine  at  St  Thomas's  HosfHtal,  and  went  out  to  India  in 
1808  as  assistant-surgeon  on  the  Bengal  establishment  of  the 
East  India*  Company.  His  knowledge  of  metallurgy  caused  him 
to  be  attached  to  the  mint  at  Calcutta,  where  he  was  for  a  time 
associated  with  John  Leyden.  He  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  andent  language  and  literature  of  India,  and  by  the 
recommendation  of  Henry  T.  Colebrooke,  he  was  in  181 1  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  In  18x3 
he  published  the  Sanskrit  text — with  a  graceful,  if  somewhat 
free,  translation  in  English  rhymed  verse — of  Kilidisa's  charging 
lyrical  poem,  the  Meghadaia,  or  Cloud-Messenger.  He  prepared 
the  first  Sanskrit- English  Dictionary  (1819)  from  materials 
compiled  by  native  scholars,  supplemented  by  his  own  researches. 
This  work  was  only  superseded  by  the  Sanskritfodrterbudi  (1853- 
1876)  of  R.  von  Roth  and  Otto  BdhtUngk,  who  expressed  their 
obligations  to  Wilson  in  the  preface  to  their  great  work.  Wilson 
publbhed  in  1827  Seled  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus, 
which  contained  a  very  full  survey  of  tlie  Indian  drama,  transla- 
tions of  six  complete  plays  and  short  accounts  of  twenty-three 
others.  His  Mackensie  Collection  ( 1 828)  is  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  extensive  collection  of  Oriental,  especially  South  Indian, 
MSS.  and  antiquities  made  by  Colonel  Colin  Mackenaie,  now 
deposited  partly  in  the  India  Office,  London,  and  partly  at 
Madras.  He  also  wrote  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Fira  Burmese 
War,  with  Documents,  Political  and  Geographical  (1827),  a 
Revieiv  of  the  External  Commerce  ^  Bengal  from  iStj  to  tSzS 
(1830)  and  a  History  of  British  India  from  180s  to  iSjs,  in 
continuation  of  Mill's  History  (1844-2848).  He  acted  for  many 
years  as  secretary  to  the  committee  of  public  instruction,  and 
superintended  the  studies  of  the  Sanskrit  College  in  Calcutta. 
He  was  one  of  the  stauncbest  opponents  of  the  proposal  that 
English  should  be  made  the  sole  medium  of  instructwn  in  native 
schools,  and  became  for  a  time  the  object  of  bitter  attacks.  In 
1832  the  university  of  Oxford  selected  Dr  Wilson  to  be  the 
first  occupant  of  the  newly  founded  Boden  chair  of  Sanskrit, 
and  in  1856  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  East  India 
Company.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Royal  Astatic 
-Society,  of  which  he  was  director  from  1837  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  London  on  the  8th  of  May 
x86o. 
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A  fuU  nit  oC  Wibon't  works  may  be  found  !o  an  Annual  Report 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  i860.  A  considerable  number  of 
Sanskrit  MSS.  (540  vols.)  collected  by  Wilson  in  India  are  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library. 

« 

-WUSOH,^  JAMES  (i74a*x7^K^. American  sUtesnaa  and 
jurist,  was  born  in  or  near  St  Andrews,  Scotland,  on  the  X4U1 
ci  September  1742.  He  matriculated  at  the  Uaivaahy  of  St 
Andrews  in  1757  and  was  subsequently  a  student  at  the  universi^ 
ties  oC  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  In  1765  he  emigrated  to  America. 
Landing  at  New  York  in  June,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
following  year  and  in  1766-1767  was  instructor  oif  LaUn  in 
the  coU^  of  Philadelphia,  later  the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 
Meanwhile  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  John  Didunson,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  X767>  removed  first  to  Reading  and  soon 
afterward  to  Carlisle,  and  rapidly  rose  to  prominence.  In  August 
1774  he  published  a  pamphlet  CmisidaratUms  m»  the  Nahm 
tmd  MxiaU  of  tke  LepsiaiiM  Authority  of  ike  British  ParliametUf 
in  which  he  argued  that  parliament  had  no  onnsritvtional  power 
to  legislate  for  the  cok>niea;  this  pamphlet  stroni^y  influenced 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress  which  met- in  September. 
Wilson  was  a  delegate  to  the  Penn^Ivania  piovindal  convention 
fai  January  1775,  and  he  sustained  there  the  ri|^t  of  Maasa> 
chusetta  to  resist  the  change  in  its  charter,  declaring  that  as  the 
fortt  which  the  British  Government  was  exercising  to  compel 
obedience  was  ''  force  unwarranted  by  any  act  of  parliament, 
onaupported  by  any  principle  of  the  common  law,  unauthorised 
by  any  commission  from  the  crown,"  resistance  was  justified 
by  "  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  "; 
be  also,  by  his  speech,  led  the  colonies  in  «Ktlti»ig  the  burden 
of  leoponsUnlity  from  parliament  or  the  king's  ministers  to  the 
king  himiHf.  In  May  1775  WHaon  became  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  When  a  dedoration  of  independence 
waa  first  proposed  in  that  body  he  expressed  the  belief  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  in  favour  of  it, 
but  as  the  instructions  of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  and 
sooe  of  the  other  colonies  opposed  such  a  declaration,  he  urged 
postponement  of  action  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  constituents 
fa  thoae  colonies  an  opportunity  <^  removing  such  instructions. 
When  independence  was  finally  declared  the  unanimity  of  all 
the  ookmies  except  New  York  hod  been  obtained.  Receiving 
a  coounission  as  colond  in  May  1775,  Wilson  raised  a  battalion 
of  troops  in  his  county  of  Cttmberiand,and  for  a  short  time  in 
1776  he  took  part  in  the  New  Jersey  campaign,  but  his  prmdpal 
labours  in  1776  and  1777  were  in  CongreaSb  In  January  1776  he 
was  sppointed  a  member  of  a  coouaittee  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  ooloDies,  and  the  address  was  written  by  him;  he  served 
on  a  similar  committee  in  May  1777,  and  wrote  the  address 
To  tke  InkakUotUs  of  tk^  United  States,  urging  their  firm  support 
of  the  cause  of  Independence;  he  drafted  the  plan  of  treaty  with 
France  together  with  instructions  for  negotiating  it;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  War  from  its  establishment  in  June 
1776  aatfl  his  retirement  from  Congress  in  September  1777; 
ficom  January  to  SeptenUier  1777  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appeals,  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  odinkalty  in  the  several  states;  and  be  was  a  member 
of  many  other  important  commit teea  In  September  1777  the 
political  faction  in  his  state  which  had  opposed  Indq>endence 
s|^  came  into  power,  and  Wilson  was  kept  out  of  Congress 
QntH  the  dose  <tf  the  war;  he  was  back  again,  however,  in  1783, 
and  1785-1786,  and,  -advocating  a  sound  currency,  laboured 
in  co-operation  with  Robert  Moccis  to  direct  the  financial  pdiicy 
of  the  Confederation. 

Soon  after  leaving  Congress  in  1777  WHson  removed  to 
Annapolis,  MaryUnd,  to  practise  law,  but  he  returned  to  Phila- 
ddphia  in  the  following  year.  In  X770  he  was  oommtssioned 
Advocate-General  for  France,  and  In  this  capadty  he  represented 
Louis  XVL  in  all  daims  arising  out  of  the  French  alliance 
ttntO  the  dose  of  the  war.  In  I78r-i78s  he  was  the  principal 
connsd  for  Pennsylvania  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  disfiute  irith 
Coonectiait,  which  was  dedded  in  favour  of  Peimsyhrania  In 
December  178s  by  on  arbitration  court  appointed  by  Congresa 
Wibon  was  doady  snonstrd  with  Robert  Monis  In  oigsniang 


the  Bonk  of  North  America,  and  in  the  Act  of  Congrtts  faioorpor- 
ating  It  (December  jr,  r78i)  he  was  made  one  of  the  dinectors. 
In  1782  the  kgislatuce  of  Pennsyivania  granted  a  charter  to  this 
bank,  but  three  years  later  it  p«ned  an  act  to  repeal  it  Wibon 
responded  with  a  famous  oooatttutional  argument  in  wUch  he 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank  on  the  basis  of  the 
implied  powem  of  Congress. 

As  a  constructive  statesman  Wilson  had  no  superior  in  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787.  He  favoured  the  independence  of 
the  eaecutive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Federal  government  over  the  state  govcfnments,and  tbo 
electlbn  of  senators  as  well  aa  representatives  1^  the  people, 
and  was  opposed  tothe  election  of  the  President  or  the  judges 
by  Congress.  His  political  phUosophy  waa  bssed  upon  impKdt 
confidence  in  the  people,  and  he  strove  for  such  proviiions  as 
he  thought  would  best  guarantee  a  government  1^  the  people. 
When  the  constitution  had  been  framed  Wilson  pronounced  it 
"  the  best  form  of  government  whidi  haa  ever  been  offered  to  the 
world,"  and  he,  at  least,  among  the  fromers  regarded  it  not  as  a 
compact  but  as  an  ordinance  to  be  established  by  the  people. 
During  the  struggle  for  ratification  he  made  a  q>eech  before 
a  mass  meeting  in  Philadelphia  whidi  has  been  characterised 
OS  "  the  ablest  smgle  presentation  of  the  whole  subject."  In 
the  Pennsylvania  ratification  convention  (November  si  to 
December  15, 1787)  he  was  the  constitution's  prindpal  defender. 
Having  been  appointed  professor  of  law  in,  the  univenhy  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1790,  he  delivered  at  that  institution  in  1790- 
1 791  a  course  of  lectures  on  public  and  private  law;  some  of  tlwse 
lectures,  together  with  his  speeches  in  the  Federal  conventiiMi, 
before  the  mass  meeting  in  Philaddphia,  and  in  the  Pennsylvania 
ratification  convention,  are  among  the  most  valuable  commen- 
taries on  the  constitution. 

Wilson  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  eonstitutlonal  convoitMn 
of  1789-1790,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  new  oonstitntion.  In  1789  Waahington  appointed  him  an 
awodate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  In 
Z793  he  wrote  the  important  decision  in  the  case  of  Chitdm 
v.  Georgia,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  constitoted  a  sovereign  imtion  and  that  the  United 
States  were  not  a  mere  confederacy  of  sovereign  statea.  He 
continued  to  serve  as  sssodate  justice  nntH  hb  destlv  netr 
Edenton,  North  CaroUna,  on  the  a8tfa  of  August  1798. 

WiUon's  Works,  consittng  prindpally  of  his  law  lectmes  and  a 
few  speeches,  were  published  under  the  directkm  of  his  son.  Bird 
Wilson  (3  vols..  Philadelphia.  1803-1604).  A  revised  edittoo  hi 
two  vduraes  with  notes  by  JonMs  D.  Aadrews  was  publidbed  in 
Chicago  in  1896.  See  alw  DoametUary  History  ef  Ike  ConststmOom 
of  tke  United  States  of  America,  vols.  L  and  iil.  (WoshingCoa,  1894): 
J.  B.  McMaster  and  F.  D.  Stone.  Femuyhaaiia  amd  Ike  FedSwi 


Constitution,  1787-1788  (PhihKlel|Jua,  z888);  U  H.  Alexander 
(ed.).  James  Wilson  (Philadelphia,  1608);  a  bicfraphkal  sketch 
entitled  '*  James  Wilson,  Nat]on-Bml<fer.'*  by  L.  R.  Alexander,  m 
the  Green  Bar,  voU  19  (1907);  *'  James  Wilson,  Patriot,  and  the 
WilsoB  Doetnne."  by  Aksander.  10  the  North  American  Rmiom, 
vol.  x8^  (1906):  Justice  ).  M.  Hariaa.  '*  Janes  WUson  and  the 
Formation  of  the  Constitution,"  in  the  American  Lam  Reeiem, 
vol.  ^;  B.  A.  Konkle  ef  al,  "Tlie  James  Wibon  Mcmoiia],"  in 
the  American  Low  Register,  iwL  55  (1907). 

WlUOir,  JAMBS  (1835-  )f  American  administrator,  was 
bom  in  Ayrshire,  Scotlaad,  on  the  x6th  of  August  1835.  In  i85r 
he  was  taken  by  hb  parents  to  America,  where  they  originally 
settled  In  Connecticut,  but  in  1855  removed  to  Tama  county 
Iowa.  He  studied  at  Iowa  College,  and  in  x86i  became  a  brmec 
He  was  a  Republicao  member  of  the  state  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1861^x873,  and  was  its  speaker  in  1872*1873,  and  be 
was  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  from 
1873  to  1S77  ftii<l  •C'^n  in  1883-1885.  From  1870  to  1874  hie 
was  a  regent  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa;  in  1877-1883  was 
a  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Railway  Commission,  and  from  1890 
to  1897  was  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  at  Ames,  and  director  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  In  March  1897  he  became  Secretary  of  Agricufture 
in  President  McKinley's  Cabinet  and  served  into  President 
Taft's  administration,  holding  oflke  longer  than  a^y  other 
cabinet  officer  since  the  organization  of  the  government* 
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WIUOH.  JOHK  (idi7-i6i)6),  EngUlh  playwright,  ton  of 
Auoa  WiJiaa,  ■  nytliu  divine,  hu  bora  in  Londen  in  161;. 
He  mitiiculktcd  from  EicUr  Cdiege,  Oilord,  in  1644,  and 
eDlered  Liomln's  Inn  two  ytan  Utet,  bring  oiled  lo  ihe  bu 
la  1649-  Hifl  unswerviaf  ■appnrt  of  the  royAl  pntemions 
recomnundcd  him  lo  Jama,  dulu  oF  York,  Ihnu^  wboac 
influence  he  beame  Recoidei  n[  Londnadoiy  about  1681. 
Bii  Diiamrii  b/  Ueitarchy  (16S4),  >  tract  in  fivour  dI  the 
■uccauon  of  the  duke  ol  Yink,  «u  (oUiiwed  (i6<!)  by  t, 
"  Pindarique  "  on  hii  coroiuition.  In  16^  he  wrote  Jia  Hfium 
CBraati,  a  leuiud  .dcfcnu  of  Jaraes'i  action  in  diipensins  with 
the  penal  scatulo.  He  died  in  obicurily,  due  perhape  \o  his 
political  opintons,  in  1696.  WOun  wai  Ihe  author  vt  four 
plays,  allowing  ■  vJKOroiu  and  Icanuid  wil,  and  a  poirer  of 
charactn-drawins  that  place  him  lalhcr  among  Ehfl  foUowen 
of  Ben  JonaiQ  than  with  Ibe  Restoration  diamaltMl. 

n.ri ;     1,  Ac.)  waa  played 
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iHe  widow  of  h*  victim  Aleaiu  wwcB  lou 

KFire'a  iicAlmeiit  of  a  parallel  sltuatua 
ojeflors  (i^Sl,  a  priHe  comedy  of  I^ndi. w*  --i  — »  »..,~^-^  * 

L'Avart,  found^  dd  the  Aulularia  of  Plaoim,  hui  there  ia  noevidcnn 
ihalUnUDfl«a>acquaiiitcdwiihtfaeFmichpbr'  Mtkif.  "  "^ 
Uarriati  efllu  Dpit;  a  Traa-comtiy  (ifen.),  treali  of  a  tli«ne 
faoiUiar  to  Eliabelhap  drama,  but  Wilkon  toolt  ihe  iLbjurt  from  the 
Baplucat  attributed  to  MacWavelli,  and  alludn  »l»  to  Slraparolai 


WlLH)ll,JOro({i78s-i3H),Smtlishwrit 
KtniH  of  DiackiKed'i  Uatsanc,  waa  bom  a1 
of  Hay  i;£5,  the  »□  of  a  wealthy  gauie  ma 
when  John  vai  eleven  yean  old.  He  waa  I 
thi  ehiest  aoo,  and  he  bad  nine  biothen  a: 
only  twelve  when  be  waa  firal  entered  it 
dugow.  and  he  continued  to  attend  var 
onivc^ty  foi  aix  yean,  being  lor  the  moat  part  undei  the 
tutonhqi  of  PiDfeaor  GcorgnJaitliDe.  with  whose  family  he  tived- 
In  then  di  yean  Wibon  "  madft  himself  "  in  all  wuyi,  acqairing 
not  iuouuidetable  Kholanblp,  perfecting  biauelf  hi  all  iponi 
and  enrciM*,  ind  falling  in  love  with  ■  certain  "  Maignicl," 
who  wai  the  object  o(  hia  affections  lor  leveral  yean. 


Paiiley  on  the  iSIb 


In  1803  f 


a  genllen 


Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Few  men  buve  Idt  more  Ihin  he 
the  charai  ol  Oxford,  and  in  much  of  hi>  later  woA.  notably  in 
the  essay  called  "  Old  North  and  Vouog  North,"  he  hu  e ipreiwd 
his  [Rling.  But  It  doe*  not  appear  that  hit  Magdalen  days  «eie 
allogeths  happy,  tboogb  he  perfected  himself  in  "  bruising." 
pedestrlaaisra  aod  other  sports,  and  read  to  as  to  obtain  a 
brilliant  first  class.  Ills  love  aflain  did  not  go  happily,  and  he 
seems  to  have  made  no  Intimate  friends  at  bis  own  college  and 
few  in  the  university.  He  took  his  d^iee  in  1A07,  and  found 
himself  at  twenty-two  his  own  master,  with  a  good  income, 
00  father  or  guardian  to  control  him,  and  apparently  not  under 
any  of  the  influnires  whkh  In  similar  drcumitancct  generully 
make  it  necesaary  for  a  young  man  to  ailopt  some  ptofesaon, 
il  only  in  name.  His  prafeuion  was  an  estate  on  Wbtdermcre 
called  EUeray.  ever  since  conaected  with  hia  name.  Here  be 
built,  boated,  wrestled,  shot,  fished,  walked  and  othentite 
diverted  hinudf  for  four  yeara.  besides  compoaing  or  coDectlng 
from  previous  compositions  a  considerable  v<Jume  of  poems, 
published  in  1S19  as  the  lilt  g/  Palna.  Hen  he  became 
intimate  wiifa  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Soutbcy  and  De  Quincey. 

■  Hii  younnst  bimher  ma  Jamei  Wibon 

MS-'»S6),  iho  1 ■-     "-  —  •       ■ 


He  married  in  iStt  Jane  Penny,  s  Uverpool  tady  of  good  family, 
and  four  yean  of  happy  married  life  at  Elleray  succeededi  then 
came  the  event  which  made  a  working  man  ol  Ictlen  of  Wilson, 
and  without  which  he  would  probably  havt  produced  a  few 
voluma  a(  vena  and  nothing  mere.  The  major  pan  of  hia 
fortune  was  kst  by  the  dishonest  speculation  of  an  uncle,  in 
whose  hands  Wilioo  bad  caieles^y  left  il.  But  this  hard  late 
was  by  no  means  tmqualified.  His  mother  bad  a  house  in 
Edinburgh,  in  which  she  was  able  and  willing  to  Tcceive  her  son 
'  ■ "    '      "  Elleray,  though 


rwatd  hi 


anlly  u 


He 


the  Scottish  bar,  in  1S15,  still  ti 
nuny  a  sporting  and  pedestrian  excursion,  and  publishing  id 
1B16  a  second  volume  of  poems,  TluCilyojikt  Flat"-  I"  iB>T. 
soon  alter  the  founding  □[  Blathmid's  Mttantu,  Wilson  began 
hia  conneiioa  with  that  great  Tory  moniJily  by  joining  wiih 
J.  C.  Lockhart  in  the  October  number,  in  a  satire  caUed  the 
Ckaida  Uamcrifl,  in  the  form  of  biblical  parody,  on  Ihe  rival 
Edinbvih  Raiat,  in  publisher  and  his  conliibutois.  From 
this  time  he  was  the  principal  writer  for  BltKhiinii'i,  though 
never  its  nominal  editor,  Ibe  pubUshcr  retaining  a  attain 
superviBon  even  over  Lockhait's  and  "  Christopher  North's  " 
contributions,  which  were  the  making  of  the  '"*g**lnf  In 
iBii  began  the  leiie*  of  JVodci  Ambniianiu,  after  1815  mostly 
Wilson's  work.  These  an  discussions  in  the  form  of  convivial 
table-talk,  giving  occasioii  to  wonderfully  various  digreaiionB 
of  criticism,  description  and  miscdlaneous  writing.  Fnrn  their 
origin  it  necessarily  followed  that  then  was  much  qibcDeral, 
a  certain  amount  purdy  local,  and  something  wholly  trivial 
in  Ibcm.  But  tbctr  dramatic  force,  their  Incessant  flasbas  of 
happy  thought  and  happy  expression,  their  almost  incompar- 
able fuIneM  of  life,  and  their  maguihcent  humour  give  them 
all  but  the  highest  place  among  genial  and  recreative  Utentnre. 
"  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  an  idealized  portrait  of  James  Hegg, 
one  of  the  lalken,  Is  a  most  ddighliul  creation.  Belan  thi«, 
Wilson  bad  contributed  to  Bletkuoti's  pro«e  tales  and  sketdiea, 
and  novels,  aome  ol  which  were  ifietwardt  published  separately 
in  LigkU  and  Ska4ai}S  a/  ScaUuk  Lift  (iSii),  The  Triali  ^ 
Uartartt  Lyndioy  (iSij)  and  Tkc  Pceiltrl  (1895);  lata- 
appeared  essays  on  Spenser,  Homa  and  all  sorts  of  modcra 
subjecra  and  autbaia. 

The  first  result  ol  his  new  occupation  on  Wilson's  genenl 
mode  of  life  was  that  he  left  his  mother^  bonse  and  established 
himielf  (1819)  in  Ana  Street,  Edinbnigh,  with  Us  irife  and 
family  of  five  cbitdnn.  The  second  was  much  more  unloofced 
for,  hiselectiontothechairof  moral  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh  (iSio).  His  qualifications  lor  the  post  wen  1^ 
no  means  obvious,  even  if  the  fact  that  the  best  qualified  man 
In  Great  Britain,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  was  also  a  candidate, 
be  left  out  of  Ihe  question.  But  the  maiter  was  nude  a  political 
one;  the  Tories  siiU  had  a  majority  in  Ihe  town  couneili  Wlsoa 
was  powerfully  backed  by  friends.  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  tlidr 
head;  and  bis  adversaries  played  into  his  hands  by  attacking 
his  moral  character,  which  was  not  open  to  any  fair  reproach, 
Wilson  made  a  very  excellent  professor,  never  perhaps  attaining 
to  any  great  scientific  knowledge  in  his  subject  or  power  of 
expounding  it,  but  acting  on  generation  after  generation  of 
students  with  a  atimulating  force  that  ks  far  mon  valuablt 
than  the  most  exhaustive  knowledge  of  a  pajticular  topic 
His  duties  left  him  plenty  of  time  (ot  tnagaiine  work,  and  (or 
many  yean  his  conliibulions  to  BlacktMei  were  extraordinarily 
vtJumioous.  in  one  year  ((8^)  amounting  to  over  fifty  separate 
artidea.  Most  of  die  best  ud  bett  knoFn  ti  them  q^eand 
between  iSas  and  iSjj. 

The  domestic  eveoia  of  Wilson's  life  In  the  kst  thirty  yean 
of  it  may  be  briefly  told.  He  oscillated  between  Edinburgh 
and  Elleray,  with  excursions  and  summer  reiidencia  elsewbert^ 
a  sea  trip  on  board  the  Experimental  Squadron  in  the  f^Mwn*! 
during  the  summer  of  rS^a.  and  a  few  other  unimportant  diver* 
sions.  The  death  of  hia  wile  in  i8j7  was  sn  exceedingly  severs 
blow  to  him.  especially  as  it  followed  wilhin  three  yean  that  of 
his  friend  Blackwood.    For  many  yean  after,  his  Uicrary  mik 
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intennittcnt,  and,  with  tome  cxcqytions,  not  up  to  thelevd 

off  his  earlier  yean.    Late  in  1850  his  health  showed  definite 

signs  cl  bxealung  up;  and  in  the  next  year  he  reaSgned  his 

pcofosorah^),  and  a  Civil  List  pension  of  Xsoo  a  year  was 

oonf cned  on  him.    He  died  at  Edinhuifh  on  the  jprd  off  April 

1B54. 

Only  n  Wit  anaH  part  off  WUsda's  extenrfve  work  was  published 
in  a  cellected  and  gencnJIy  aooeaeible  fonn  doring  his  lifetime,  the 
chief  and  ahnoet  sole  excepciotts  being  the  two  volumes  of  poems 
rcfcned  to,  the  Lightt  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Uf;  and  the  iSc- 
enatioms  efChrislopher  North  (1843),  a  •election  Hom  lus  masaane 
articles.  These  volumes,  with  a  selected  edition  of  the  lioctes 
Awtbrotiamae  in  four  volumes,  and  of  further  esBsyi,  critical  and 
imaginative,  also  in  four  volnroes,  were  coUected  and  seissued 
uniformly  after  his  death  by  his  son-in-law,  Profeaaor  J.  F.  Ferrier. 
The  collection  is  very  far  from  exhaustive;  and,  though  it  un- 
doubtedly contains  oujst  of  his  best  woric  and  oomparattvely  little 
that  is  not  ^ood,  it  haa  been  complained,  with  somefustioe.  that  the 
characterist»c  if  rather  immatuce,  productions  01  his  firit  eight 
years  on  Blackwood  are  almost  entirely  omitted,  that  the  NecUs  are 
^ven  but  in  part,  if  in  their  best  part,  and  that  at  least  three  long, 
unportant  and  interesting  scries  of  papers,  less  desultory  than  is 
his  wont,  on  "  Spenser."  on  "  British  Critics  "  and  the  set  called 
*'  Dies  Boreales.'*  have  been  left  out  altogether.  Wilson's  char- 
actcristica  are,  however,  unifoon  enough,  and  the  standard  editioa 
exhibits  them  sufficiently,  if  not  exhaustively.  His  poems  may  be 
dismissed  at  once  as  httle  more  than  interesting.  They  would 
probably  not  have  been  written  at  all  if  he  had  not  been  a  young 
man  in  the  time  of  the  full  flood  of  the  Lake  school  influence.  H» 
prose  tales  have  in  some  estimates  stood  higher,  but  wifl  hardly 
survive  the  tests  of  universal  critidsro.  It  is  as  an  essayist  and 
critic  of  the  most  abounding  geniality,  if  not  genius,  of  great  acute- 
ness,  of  extraordinary  eloquence  and  of  a  fervid  and  manifold 
symoMthy,  in  which  he  has  hardly  an  egual,  that  Christopher  North 
will  live.    His  defects  lay  in  the  directions  of  measure  and  of  taste 

Eroperiy  so  called,  that  u  to  say.  of  the  modification  of  capricious 
kcs  and  dislikes  by  reason  and  principle.  He  is  constantly  ex- 
acgcrated,  bmsteroos,  wanting  in  refinement.  But  these  are  the 
almost  necessary  defects  of  hts  quslitics  of  enthusiasm,  eloquence 
and  generous  feeling.  The  well-known  adaptation  of  phrase  in  which 
he  did  not  recant  but  made  up  for  numerous  eariier  attacks  on  Leigh 
Hunt,  '*  the  Animosities  are  mortal,  but  the  Humanirics  live  for 
ever,"  shows  him  as  a  writer  at  his  very  best,  but  not  without 
a  little  characteristic  touch  of  grandiosity  and  emphasis.  As  a 
literary  critic,  as  a  sportsman,  as  a  lover  of  nature  and  as  a  convivial 
humorist,  he  is  not  to  be  shown  at  equal  advantage  in  miniature: 
but  almost  any  volume  of  his  miscellaneous  works  will  exhibit  him 
at  full  length  in  one  of  these  capacities,  if  not  in  all. 

See  Ckrtstopher  North,  by  Mrs  Mary  Cordon,  his  daughter  (1862) : 
and  Mrs  Oliphant,  AntiaU  of  a  PmbUshing  Hmuo;  WtUiam  Black- 
wood and  his  Sons  (1897). 

WnSOir.  JAMBS  HARRISOir  (1837^  ),  American  cavalry 
soldier,  was  bom  at  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  in  1837  and  entered 
West  Point  military  academy  in  1855,  graduating  in  i86a  He 
was  appointed  to  the  engineer  branch  of  the  United  States  army, 
served  in  the  Port  Royal  and  Fort  Pulaski  opemtaooa,  being 
breveted  major  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Pulaski,  was  on 
li'ClcUan*!  staff  at  Antictam  as  a  lieotenant-colond  in  1862, 
and  as  a  topographical  engineer  on  the  headquarters  staff  of 
the  Army  off  the  Tennessee  during  the  Vicksbutg  and  Chattanooga 
campaigns.  His  services  in  the  intricate  operations  before 
Vicksbuig  were  rewarded  by  promotion  to  brigadier-general 
U.S.V.  In  1864  he  was  appototed  to  command  a  division  in 
Sheridan's  cavaby  corps,  and  i^yed  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
cavalry  operations  of  the  4th  to  6th  of  May  during  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness  (for  which  he  was  breveted  colonel  U.Sj\.), 
the  so-called  Richmond  Raid,  the  operations  on  the  Totopotomoy, 
ftc.  Later  in  1864  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  Thomas's 
army  in  Tennessee.  During  the  closing  operations  of  the  war 
he  led  a  cavalry  expedition  on  a  grand  scale  through  the  South- 
western states,  occupying  Selma,  Montgomery  and  Macon,  and 
capturing  at  different  times  neariy  7000  prisoners,  Induding 
President  Davis.  He  was  promoted  major-general  of  volunteers 
and  breveted  major-general  U.S.A.  shortly  before  the  end  of 
the  war.  Returning  to  duty  in  the  regular  army  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  infantry  for  some  yean,  he  resigned  in  1870  and 
engaged  in  engineering  and  railway  construction.  In  X898, 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  he  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  in  the  new  volunteer  army,  and  took  part  in  the  operations 
in  Porto  Rica  .  He  served  in  the  China  expedition  of  1900  as  a 


brigadter-feoerd  and  in  igos  was  pkeed  on  the  retired  liit  as  a 
brigadier-general  U.Su\. 

WILSON.  RICHARD  (1714-1782),  English  landscape  painter, 
was  bom  at  Ptenegoes,  Montgomeryshire,  where  his  father  was  a 
deigyman,  on  the  ist  of  August  17x4.  His  early  taste  for  art 
was  obaarved  by  a  relative  of  his  mother.  Sir  (George  Wynn^ 
who  in  1739  sent  him  to  London  to  study  under  Thomas  Wright, 
a  little-known  portrsit  painter  of  the  time,  by  iriwrn  he  was 
instructed  for  ^  years.  He  then  started  on  his  own  account, 
and  was  soon  in  a  good  practice.  Among  his  commiisions  was 
a  fttll-kttgthof  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York,  painted 
for  their  tutor,  the  biahop  of  Norwich.  Eacamples  of  his  portraits 
may  be  studied  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  in  the  Garrick  Club, 
and  in  vinous  prxvute  coUectkms.  In  2749  Wilson  visited 
Italy,  where  he  spent  six  years.  He  had  paeviously  executed 
some  landscapes,  but  it  was  now  that  the  advice  of  ZuocarelU 
and  Joseph  VcmeC  decided  him  to  adopt  this  deportment  of  art 
exclusively.  He  studied  Claude  and  Poussin,  but  retained  his 
own  individuality,  and  pioduced  some  adnurable  views  of  Rome 
and  the  Campania.  In  1755  he  returned  to  England,  and  became 
one  of  the  fiirst  of  English  landscape  painten.  *'  Niobe,"  one 
of  his  moat  powerful  works,  was  exhibited  at  the  Sodety  of 
Artists  in  X76a  On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  X768  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  original  membere,  and 
he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  its  exhibitwns  till  X78a  He 
frequently  execnted  replicas  of  his  more  important  subjects, 
repeating  some  of  them  several  times;  in  the  figures  which  he 
intixidaced  in  his  landscapes  ht  was  occasionally  assisted  by 
Mortimer  and  Hasrman.  During  his  lifetime  Us  landscapes 
were  never  widdy  popular;  his  temper  was  consequently 
embittered  by  neglect,  and  so  impoverished  was  he  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sedude  himself  in  an  obscure,  half-furnished  room  ah 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  London.  In  1776,  however,  he  obtained 
the  post  of  librarian  to  the  Academy;  and  by  the  death  of  a 
brother  he  acquired  a  small  property  nearUanferxas,  Denbigh- 
shire, to  which  he  retired  to  spend  his  last  days,  and  where  he 
died  suddenly  in  May  1782.  After  his  death  h^  fame  increased, 
and  hi  x8x4  abont  seventy  of  his  worics  were  exhibited  in  the 
British  Institution.  The  National  Gallery,  London,  contains 
nine  of  his  landscapes. 

The  works  of  Wilson  are  skilled  and  learned  compositions 
rather  than  direct  transcripts  from  nature.  His  landsttpes  are 
treated  with  great  bfipadth,  and  with  a  power  of  geneniixation 
which  occasionally  led  to  a  disregard  of  detaiL  They  are  fuU 
of  clawical  feeliiig  and  poetic  sentiment;  they  possess  noble 
qualities  of  colour,  and  of  ddicate  sUvcm  tone;  and  their 
handling  is  vigorous  and  easy,  the  work  of  a  painter  who  waa 
thoroughly  master  of  his  materials. 

See  Sludics  and  Designs  by  JUchard  Wilson,  dono  at  Rome  in  Iko 
year  tjS*  (Oxford,  181 1);  T.  Wrisht.  Some  Auomt  of  the  Life  ej 
Richard  Wilson  (London,  182^);  Thomas  Hastings.  Etchings  from 
the  Works  of  Ruhard  Wilson,  Vftlh  some  Memoirs  of  his  Life  (London, 
1825).  Many  of  Wilson's  best  works  were  reproduced  by  Woollctt 
and  other  engravers  of  the  time. 

WIIJON,  RORBBT  (d.  x6oo),  English  actor  and  pbywright, 
was  a  comedian  in  the  earl  of  Leicester's  company,  beginning 
with  its  establishment  in  X574,  and  from  X583  to  X588  in  the 
Queen's  and  afterwards  in  Loid  Strange's  company.  He  wrote 
several  morality  plays.  In  his  Tkne  Ladies  of  London  (1584) 
he  has  the  episode  of  the  attempt  of  the  Jew  to  recover  hb 
debt,  afterwards  adapted  by  Shakespeare  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.  Another  Robert  Wilson  (xs79-x6xo),  probably  his  son, 
was  one  of  Hcnslowe's  dramatic  back-writers. 

WIUON,  SIR  ROBERT  THOMAS  (t777-t849)r  British 
general,  was  a  son  of  the  painter  Benjamin  Wilson  (i72x*x788), 
and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  x^th  light  dragoons  in  X794, 
taking  part  in  the  famous  charge  at  ViBen-en-Cauchics.  He 
was  one  of  eight  officers  who  received  the  emperor's  commemora- 
tion medal  (of  which  only  nine  were  struck),  the  order  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  the  dignity  of  Frriberr  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
campaigns  of  Tourcoing  and  Toumay  and  in  the  retreat  through 
Holland,  Wilson  repeatedly  distinguished  hunself.  In  1796 
hebccame^  captain  by  purchase,  in  X79S  he  served  as  a 
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hrigsuie-inajoir  during  the  sap|>res8ioa  of  the  Iiiah  RebeDkm,  and  in 
1 799  was  with  the  1 5th  in  the  Hdder  expedition.  Having  in  1800 
puidiased  a  majority  in  a  regiment  lerving  in  the  MedStemnean 
he  waa  sent  on  a  military  mission  to  Vioma  in  that  yeas,  but 
returned  to  take  part  in:  the  battle  of  Alexandria.  In  1802  he 
published  an  aocdunt  of  the  o^edition  to  Egypt,  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  translated  mto  French,  and  created  a  oon- 
siderable  impression  by  its  ttiictures  upon  French  officers' 
barfaaxUy.  Wilson  shortly  afterwards  produced  a  translation 
of  Genoml  Regnier'a  work  on  the  same  campajgn,  with  comments. 
Shortly  afterwards  WHaon  published  a  work  on  the  defecU  of 
the  British  army  system  which  is  remembered  as  the  first  protest 
against  flogging,  hi  1804  he  bought  the  colonelcy  of  the  19th 
light  dragoons,  in  1805  exchanged  into  the  aoth,  and  in  1806 
served  with  the  30th  hi  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  expedition.  In 
1807  he  was  empbyed  as  nulitaiy  attach^  of  a  mission  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  so  was  present  at  Eylau,  Hetlsberg  and 
FriedLmd,  of  which  battles  he  published  an  account  in  1810. 
Returning  to  England  with  despatches  from^  St  Peteisbarg  he 
reached  London  before  the  Russian  declaration  of  war  and  so 
gave  the  admiralty  twenty-four  houis'  start  in  the  <q>eratum 
at  sea.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Peninsular  War  Wilson  raised 
and  commanded  the  Disitanian  Legion,  an  irregular  Portuguese 
corps  which  did  good  service  in.  x8o8  and  1809  and  formed  the 
starting-point  of  the  new  Portuguese  army  organized  by  Bercsford 
in  1810.  His  services  were  rewarded  by  knlj^thood,  a  colonelcy 
in  the  British  army  and  the  Portuguese  order  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword.  In  18x1,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  went 
to  Turkey,  and  in  18x2  he  travelled  thence  to  Russia,  where 
he  was  attached  to  Kut6zov*s  headquarters  during  the  pursuit 
of  the  retreating  French,  being  present  at  Malo-Jaroalayietz, 
V>'azma  and  Krasnoye.  "Ba  account  of  the  campaign,  published 
in  x86o,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  these  events.  He 
continued  to  serve  with  the  Russian  army  during  X813  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Lfltsen  and  Bautzen,  the  emperor 
Alexander  decorating  him  with  the  knighthood  of  the  St  George 
order  on  the  battlefield.  He  was  promoted  major-general  in  the 
Brituh  army  about  the  same  time.  He  was  at  Dresden,  Eulm 
and  Letpdg,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  last  great  battle 
so  niuch  that  Schwarzenberg  writing  to  the  British  ambassador 
at  Vienna  attributed  to  Wilsni's  skill  a  large  part  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  battle.  But  his  services  in  the  oounsds  of  the  Allies 
were  still  more  important  on  account  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  personally  by  the  allied  sovereigns.  But  Castlereagh, 
treating  Wilson  as  a  political  opponent,  removed  him  to  the 
minor  theatre  of  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  British 
ambassador.  With  the  Austrian  Army  of  Italy  he  served  through 
the  campaign  of  18x4.  In  x8x6  after  Waterloo  he  contrived  the 
escape  of  one  of  Napoleon's  supporters,  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Restoration  government,  and  was  imprisoned  for  three 
months  with  his  comrade  in  this  adventure.  Captain  Hely- 
Hutchinson  (3rd  eari  <^  Donoughroore),  and  censured  by  the 
commander-in-chief  in  a  general  order.  In  18x7  he  published 
The  Military  and  Political  Power  0/  Jeaiiia,  m  x8x8  he  became 
member  of  parliament  for  Southwark  and  in  x83x  he  interposed 
between  the  mob  and  the  troops  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Caroline's  funeral,  for  whidi  his  political  opponents  secured  his 
dismissal  from  the  army,  without  oompeittation  for  the  price 
of  his  commissibns.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics  on  the 
opposition  side,  and  also  spent  some  time  in  Spain  during  the 
wan  of  X832-33.  On  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  his  pditical 
services  in  the  formation  of  the  Canning  ministry  of  X827  mwre 
rewarded  by  reinstatement  in  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  But,  disapprovmg  of  the  Reform  bill,  he 
resigned  his  (dace  in  the  Commons.  He  was  promoted  general 
in  X84S  ihd  SMoiated  governor  of  Gibraltar  in  xa42.  He  died 
AlicnkMnMMlbaf  May  i849> 

above,  Wilaon  left  a  diary  of  his 
I»;>l8i4,  published  in  1861,  and  an 
*  two  yean  later. 


was  bMn  about  1525.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
CoU^e,  Cambrid^,  where  he  joined  the  school  of  Hellenists  to 
^iriiich  Cheke,  Thomas  Smith,  Walter  Haddon  and  others  bdonged. 
He  graduated  B.Ai  in  X546  and  M.A.  in  xs49.    lu  'il%^  he 
produced,  in  amjunction  with  Walter  Haddon,  a  Latin  life  of 
Henry  and  Charles  Brandon,  dukes  of  Suffolk.    His  earliest  work 
of  importance  was  Tkt  Rule  of  Reasom^  contemyt^f  the  Arte  of 
Logique  sot  forth  imEmglisho  (x  55 1) , which  was  frequently  reprinted. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  the  book  on  which  Wilson's  fame 
mainly  rests,  The  Arte  of  Rkelorique,  was  printed  about  the  same 
time,  but  this  is  probably  an  error:   the  first  edition  extant  is 
dated  January  1553.    It  is  the  eartiest  systematic  woik  of 
literaiy  criticism  existing  in  the  En^ish  language.   Wilson 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Dudley  family,  and  when  they  fell,  he 
fled  to  the  Continent.    He  was  with  Sir  John  Cheke  in  Padua 
in  XSS5-X557,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  whither  in  1558  Qxieen 
Mary  wrote,  ord«ing  him  to  return  to  Eng^d  to  stand  his 
trial  as  a  heretic.    He  refused  to  come,  but  was  arrested  by  the 
Roman  Inquisition  and  tortured.    He  escaped,  and  Am!  to 
Ferrara,  but  in  X560  he  was  once  more  in  London.    Wilson 
became  Master  of  St  Katherine's  Hospital  in  the  Tower,  and 
entered  pariiament  in  January  X563.    In  1570  he  published  a 
translation,  the  first  attempted  in  English,  of  the  Oiyntkiacs 
and  Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  on  which  he  had  been  engaged 
since  x 556.    His  Discourse  upon  Usury  appeared  in  x  572.    From 
1574  to  iS77i  Wilson,  who  had  now  become  a  prominent  person 
in  the  diplomatic  worid,  was  pxindpally  engaged  on  embassies 
to  the  Low  Coimtries,  and  on  his  return  to  En^and  he  was  made 
a  privy  oouncillM'  and  sworn  secretary  of  state;    Walwngham 
was  his  colleague.    In  x  580,  although  he  was  not  m  holy  orders. 
Queen  Elizabeth  made  Wilson  dean  of  Durham.    He  died  at 
St  Katherine's  Hospital  on  the  i6th  of  June  X58X,  and  was 
buried  next  day,  **  without  charge  or  pomp,"  at  his  express 
wish.    The  Arte  of  Rhetorique  gives  Wilson  a  high  place  among 
the  earliest  artificers  of  Exiglish  style;   and  it  is  mteresting  to 
see  that  he  was  opposed  to  pedantry  of  phrase,  and  above  aU 
to  a  revival  of  \mcouth  medieval  forms  of  speech,  and  encouraged 
a  ampler  manner  of  prose  writing  than  was  generally  appreciated 
in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century. 

WILSOK*  THOMAS  (X663-X755),  English  bishop,  was  bom 
at  Burton,  Cheshire,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  was  ordained  in  x686,  and  became  curate  at  Newchurch 
Kenyon,  Lancashire.  In  1692  he  was  appointed  diaplain  to 
the  9th  earl  of  Derby,  who  in  X697  offered  him  the  bishopric 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  in  X698.  His 
episcopate  was  marked  by  a  number  of  reforms  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  New  churches  were  built,  libraries  founded  and  books 
were  pxinted  in  Manx,  his  Principles  and  Duties  of  Christianity 
(London,  X707)  being  the  first  book  published  in  that  language. 
He  also  encouraged  farming,  and  set  the  example  of  planting 
fruit  and  forest  trees.  In  oxder  to  restore  discipline  in  the  i^and 
he  drew  up  in  X704  his  well-known  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions. 
The  judgments  of  his  courts  often  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  governors  of  the  island,  and  in  X722  he  was  even  im- 
prisoned for  a  time  in  Castle  Rushen.  In  1737,  however,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  dvil  and  spiritual  courts  was  better  defined 
by  new  statutes,  the  lordship  of  the  island  having  passed  in 
X736  to  James  Murray,  2nd  duke  of  AthoU,  with  whom  Wilaon 
had  no  personal  diffiralties.  In  1749  on  Zinzendorf  s  invitation 
he  accepted  the  title  of  Antistes^-^  synonym  for  bishop— in  the 
Moravian  Church. 


A  life  of  Wilaon.  by  John  Keble,  was  tnibHshed  with  his  Works 
(Oxford.  18^7-1863)  The  Sodor  and  Nlan  Theolmkal  School  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  is  called  in  his  memory  the  Bishop  Wilson  ScbooL 


581),  English  statesman  and 
«f  Stnibby»  in  Linoolnshiie, 


WILSON.  SIR  WILUAM  JAMES  ERASMUS,  generally 
known  as  Sir  ExAsmra  Wlisom  (x8o^x884),  British  surgeon 
and  philanthropist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  25th  of  Kovembo' 
X809,  studied  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  London,  and 
at  Aberdeen,  and  eariy  in  life  became  known  as  a  skilful  operator 

I  and  dissector.  It  was  his  sympathy  with  the  poor  of  London 
and  a  suggestion  from  Thomas  Waklcy  of  the  Lancet,  of  which 
WHsmi  acted  for  a  time  as  sub-editor,  which  first  led  him  to  take 
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tip  sUn  diseases  as  a  special  study.  The  horrible  cases  of 
scrofula,  anaemia. and  Uood-poisoning  which  he  saw  made  him 
set  to  work  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  persons  so  afflicted, 
and  he  cioickly  established  a  vepotation  for  treating  this  class 
of  patient.  It  was  said  that  he  cured  the  rich  by  order&ig  them 
to  give  up  luxuries;  the  poor,  by  prescribing  for  them  proper 
nourishment,  which  was  often  provided  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
In  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  biographers,  we  owe  to  Wilson  in 
great  measure  the  habit  of  the  daily  bath,  and  he  helped  very 
much  to  bring  the  Turkish  bath  into  use  in  Great  Britain.  He 
wrote  much  upon  the  disp«y<  which  ^>cdally  occupied  his 
attention,  and  his  books,  A  HetUlky  Skin  and  Student's  Book  of 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,  though  they  were  not  received  without 
criticism  at  the  time  of  their  appouance,  long  remained  text< 
books  of  their  subject.  He  visited  the  East  in  order  to  study 
leprosy,  Switaertand  that  he  might  investigate  the  causes  of 
goitre,  and  Italy  with  the  purpose  of  adding  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  skin  disranes  affecting  an  iU-nourished  pcasantiy.  He 
made  a  large  fortune  by  his  successful  practice  and  by  skilful 
investments,  and,  since  he  had  no  family,  he  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  money  to  charitable  and  educational  purposes.  He 
founded  in  1869  the  chair  and  museum  of  dermatology  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president  in 
x68r,  and  which  just  before  his  death  awarded  him  its  honorary 
gold  medal,  founded  in  1800  and  only  six  times  previously 
awarded.  He  also  founded  a  professorship  of  pathology  at 
Aberdeen  University.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  the  bulk  of 
his  property,  some  £300,000,  went  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  In  1878  he  earned  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  upon 
different  grounds,  by  defraying  the  expense  of  bringing  the 
£gyptlan  obelisk  coUed  Cleopatra's  Needle  from  Alexandria 
to  London,  where  it  was  erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
The  British  government  had  not  thought  it  worth  the  expense 
of  transportation.  He  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  x88i, 
and  died  at  Westgate-on-Sea  on  the  7th  of  August  2884. 

WIISON,  WOODROW  (1856-  ),  American  educationist, 
was  bom  in  Staunton,  Virginia,  on  the  28th  of  December*! 8 56. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1879,  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1879-1880,  practised  law  in  Atlanta  in  1882-1885, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  1886,  his  thess  being  on  Congressional  Government  (1885; 
and  often  reprinted).  He  was  associate  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  1885-1888  and  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  1888-1890;  professor  of  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy  at  Princeton  in  1890-1895,  of  juris- 
prudence in  1895-1897,  and  subsequently  of  jurisprudence  and 
politics;  and  in  T902  he  became  president  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, being  the  first  layman  to  hold  that  office.  He  retired  in 
19 10,  and  was  elected  Democratic  governor  of  New  Jersey. 
His  administration  of  the  University  was  marked  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "preceptorial"  system,  by  the  provision  of 
dormitories  and  college  eating-haUs  for  members  of  the  lower 
dasaes,  and  by  the  development  of  the  graduate  school. 

He  wrote:  The  Slate:  Elements  0/  Historical  and  PracHcal 
Politics,  Sketch  of  Jtutitutional  History  and  Administration  (1889); 
Tke  StaU  and  Federal  Coeernment  of  the  United  States  (18^1); 
Dieision  and  Reunion,  t82p-i88Q  (i8q^  in  the  "Epochs  of  Amencan 
Hbtory  "  series;  An  Old  Master  and  Otker  Political  Essays  (1893); 
Mere  LUerainre  and  Other .  Essays  (1893);  Crtorfe  Washitipon 
(1896),  an  excellent  biography;  the  popular  History  of  the  Amencan 
People  (1002):  Constitutional  Gowtrnment  in  tne  United  Stales 
(19M),  bang  Columbia  University  Lectunes;  and  in  the  aevciith 
volume  of  the  Cambridfis  Modem  History  the  chapter  on  "  State 
Rights.  1850-1860." 

WILTON,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Wilton 
parliamentary  division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  86  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  London,  on  the  London  &  South-Westem  and  Great  Western 
lailways.  Pop.  (1901)  3203.  It  lies  among  the  pastures  beside 
the  rivexs  Nadder  and  Wyljre.  The  cburdb  of  St  Mary  and  St 
Nicholas  was  built  in  1844  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  in  a  Roman- 
esque style,  richly  adorned  with  marbles  and  mosaics.  The 
central  entrance  is  upheld  by  twisted  columns  based  upon  stone 
lions.  The  belfry  is  detadied.  Wihon  House,  a  Uttle  to  the 
•oath,  was  foimded  by  William  Herbert,  fiiU  earl  of  Pembroke 


by  the  second  creation,  on  the  estates  of  the  dissolved  convent,* 
which  were  granted  him  by  Henry  VIII. 

Tradition  says  that  Shakespeare  and  his  company  played  here 
before  James  1.  in  1603,  and  the  house  is  rich  in  memories  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  the  poet  and  soldier,  of  the  artists  Holbein  and 
Vanayck,  of  the  dramatists  Jonson  and  Mas&inger,  whose  father 
was  steward  here,  and  of  Inlgo  Jones  the  architect.  The  first  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare  was  dedicated,  seven  years  after  the  poet's 
death,  to  the  thiitl  oari  and  his  brother.  In  style  Wilton  House  is 
Italian  of  the  i6th  century,  with  a  poich  added  by  Holbein.  The 
garden  front  was  rebuilt  and  other  changes  made  by  the  advice  of 
Charles  I.,  a  frequent  visitor;  and  many  subsequent  alterations 
were  made.  The  art  collections  include  the  marbles  gathered 
together  by  the  dghth  earL 

Carpet-making  forms  the  main  industry  of  Wilton;  the 
most  famous  fabrics  being  those  known  as  Wilton  carpets; 
Saxony  carpets  made  of  short-staple  wool;  and  the  rich  and 
durable  Auninsters,  long  woven  by  hand  at  Axminster  in 
Devonshire.  It  is  also  an  important  centre  for  the  sale  of  sheep. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors. 
Area,  19x5  acres. 

A  chantry  was  foimded  here  about  *  a.d.  800,  afterwards 
changed  into  a  priory  of  Benedictine  asters,  and  refounded  by 
Alfred.  In  968  Wulftrude,  a  mistress  of  King  Edgar,  became 
abbess;  and  the  same  office  was  decKned  by  her  daughter 
Edith,  who  died  at  twenty-three.  Miracles,  it  was  said,  were 
worked  by  Edith's  remains,  and  she  became  patron  sMnt  of  the 
convent,  which  afterwards  gave  shelter  to  many  noble  ladies 
and  survived  until  the  Dissolution.  Its  abbess  was  a  baroness 
of  England.  Antiquaries  have  seen  in  Wilton  the  capital  of 
a  British  kingdom.  It  was  certainly  the  chief  town  of  the 
Wilsactas,  or  men  of  Wilts,  whom  Cynric  the-  Saxon  leader 
cmshed  in  556.  It  afterwards  became  a  residence  of  the  Wessex 
kings;  and  here,  in  871,  Alfred  was  severely  defeated  by  the 
Danes.  Wilton  was  burned  in  1003  by  Sweyn,  the  Danish 
king.  After  the  Conquest  it  ranked  among  the  richest  of  royal 
boronghs.  In  1x41  Queen  Matilda  celebrated  Easter  here  with 
great  pomp,  and  two  years  later  Stephen,  who  came  to  found 
a  castle,  was  driven  oflF  by  her  adherents.  The  prosperity  ol 
Wilton  began  to  fail  when  Icknicld  Street,  the  great  highway 
of  commerce,  was  diverted  to  pass  through  Sah'sbury  in  1224; 
and  its  decline  was  hastened  by  the  plague,  by  which  a  third 
of  the  townsfolk  were  swept  away  in  1349. 

Wilton  {Wylton,  Wiltune)  was  a  seat  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
and  a  prosperous  town  until  the  removal  thence  in  1075  of  the 
seat  of  the  bishop  of  Sherborne  to  Sarum.  The  excessive  number 
of  markets  held  at  the  latter  town  in  the  X3th  century  caused 
its  further  decline  into  a  poor  and  unimportant  place.  Sweyn 
burnt  and  sacked  it  in  2003,  consequently  under  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  rendered  only  ^[[22.  However,  Domesday  presents 
it  as  a  valuable  royal  borou^  held  in  farm  by  the  burgesses  for 
£50.  From  1204  onwards  Wilton  figures  in  various  grants. 
Richard,  «ari  of  Cornwall,  obtamed  it  from  Henry  HI.,  and 
William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  finally  from  Elizabeth.  The  first 
charter  given  by  Henry  I.  (probably  in  ixoi)  granted  franchises 
to  the  burgesses  of  the  merchant  gild  and  company  of  Wilton 
as  enjoyed  l^  London  and  Winchester,  and  was  confirmed  by 
succeeding  monarchs  from  Heniy  IL  to  Henry  VI.  The  cotpon-, 
tjon  conasted  in  1350  of  a  mayor,  recoxder,  5  aldermen,  3 
capital  burgesses,  21  common  councihnen  and  other  officera. 
the  mayor  being  the  returning  officer.  Two  memben  were 
returned  to  parliament  from  1293  to  1832  and  one  from  1832 
to  1885,  at  which  date  Wilton  lost  its  separate  representation.  • 

In  1414  Henry  V.  granted  a  fair  on  July  21  and  23.  This 
was  cancelled  in  14x6  and  another  substituted  on  July  22  and 
the  three  preceding  days.  Two  yearly  fain  were  obtained  by 
the  burgesses  from  Henry  VII.  for  four  days  from  April  23 
and  September  x.  In  X792  the  fair  days  were  November  1$, 
September  zs  and  May  4,  the  two  latter  are  still  held,  that  in 
September  being  one  of  the  largest  sheep  faira  in  the  west  of 
England.  Henry  lU.  granted  three  markets  weekly  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  Henry  VI.,  in  1433,  one  on 
Wednesday.  The  latter  was  still  held  in  xfias,  but  had  ceased 
inx888. 
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iriLISBtRB  [Wilts),  a  toulh-*cstern  counly  o[  Engluid, 
bounded  N.W,  and  N.  by  ClauccsunliiR,  N.E.  ud  E.  by 
Berkshire,  SX.  by  Hampshire,  S.W.  ud  S.  by  DoneuUn, 
and  W.  by  Sorneruufaire.  Tbe  am  ii  1JT4  q  >q.  m.  A  great 
upland  coven  two-lhirda  of  the  county,  compriiing,  in  the 
Dorth-eaat,  Marlbonnigh  Downs,  with  Savemake  ForeUi  in 
the  ccDlre,  the  broad  undulating  iwcep  of  Saliibmy  Plain; 
and  in  the  uuth,  Ibe  more  varied  bills  and  dales  Dt  the  Nadder 
watenhed,  Qie  vale  of  Chalk  and  CnnbDme  Chuc.  Laige 
(racla  of  the  Chalk  are  over  tna  ft.  above  the  tea,  tisin)-  In  many 
parts  into  sleep  and  iMctunsque  escupments.  Several  peal:i 
attain  an  altitude  of  90a  ft.,  and  Inkpcn  Beacon,  no  lh« 
boideis  of  Betkihire,  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire,  luchcs  loii  ft. 
ScaiLRcd  in  thoutands  over  ibe  dowiu  lie  huge  blocks  o[  silidons 
Tertiary  grits,  called  sarsea  stone*  or  grey  wclbcrs,  which  were 
used  by  tbe  primitive  buildeis  of  Slonehenge  and  Avebury. 
Tbe  underlying  Greensand  is  eiposed  in  the  deeper  valleys  of  the 
Chalk,  such  as  tbe  vale  ot  Pewsey,  dividing  Salisbury  Plain  from 
Marlborough  Downs,  and  the  vale  of  ChaU.  dividing  the  Naddei 
Kestward  from  the  bcigbLs  of  Cranbome  Chase.  One  of  Ihe  most 
charming  features  of  the  counly  is  its  fertile  and  well-wooded 
valleys.  Three  ancient  forests  remain:  Cranbome  Chate,  which 
eitendi  into  Donct.  wia  a  royal  deer-park  as  early  u  Ihe  reign 
ol  John,  and,  like  Savemake  Forest,  contains  many  noble  old 
oaks  and  beeches.  The  main  part  of  the  New  Forest  belongs  10 
Hampshire;  but  No  Man's  Land  and  Hampworth  Common, 
its  outlying  heaths  and  coppices,  encroach  upon  thcsoutb-casLera 
comer  of  Wilts,  fienlley  Wood,  5  m.  £.  ol  Salisbury,  and  the 
Greal  Ridge  and  Crovcly  Woods  between  the  Nadder  and 
Wylye,  are  £ne  uplands  parks.  There  ii  do  groat  ihcet  of  nam, 
but  the  reservoir  near  Swindon,  and  tbe  lakes  ol  Longlear, 
Stourtoo  and  Fonlhill  in  the  south-west  of  Earl  Stoke  near 
WestblLty,  and  of  Bowood,  Corsham  and  Scagry  near  Chippen- 
ham, deserve  mention  for  Ihe  beau'.y  of  their  scenery.  Tbe 
upper  reaches  of  Lhe  Thames  skirt  the  north-eastern  border, 
and  three  other  considerable  riven  drain  the  Wiltshire  Downs. 
The  Kennct,  rising  west  of  Marlborough,  winds  eastward  into 
Berkshire  and  meeU  the  Thames  al  Reading,  Tbe  Lower  or 
Bristol  Avon  flows  from  its  source  among  the  Collcswolds  in 
lOUIhem  Cloucesleishire,  past  Ualmesbuiy,  Chippenham, 
Mellisham  and  Bradford,  nhere  it  curves  noith-easlward  into 
Somerset,  finally  falling  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  Besides 
many  lesser  tributaries  it  receives  from  the  south  the  Fiome, 
which  forma  for  about  5  m.  the  boundary  between  WDts  and 
Somerset.  The  East  or  Cfaristchutch  Avon,  which  rises  near 
Bishops  Cannings  In  (be  centre  -of  tbe  county,  flows  cast  and 
south  into  Hampshire,  and  enteis  the  sea  at  Christchurch. 
Close  10  Sslisbuiy  it  is  joined  by  the  united  sltcams  of  the 
Nadder  and  the  Wylye;  by  Ibe  Ehble,  which  drains  the  vale  of 
Chalk;  and  by  the  Bourne,  which  Sows  south  by  west  Itom  its 
head  near  LvdgershalL 

Gei^0. — As  hu  Ixm  laid,  about  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of 
Wills  ia  Qccijpied  by  a  ^reat  Chalk  upUnd.     Cropping  out  from 

of  Devils,  aad  along  ibe  DUTIias  of  the  V3le  of  Wanhiur;  Li 'faim 
a  broad,  billy  tract  Iroia  Mere  Ibnuigh  Siounon  to  WaimiiUier. 
TheCiUlI  Clay  runs  reguUily  at  Ite  [ont  11I  l)>e  Vppcr  Greenund ; 

G[nnsnd,Hbich'over«ep>tU^^d«rIyina"l.>'i^Tiwi  "^ 

beneaifa  the  Gauli  al  FViBtibot  and  toUxmhe  umel 
Dorthwaidi;  a  inutl  outUer  at  Sccnd  ii  HDrk«l  1( 
contaiiu.    Aboui  one-third  of  tbe  cot        '  ' 
^H.  ,.t  ,he  Chalk  downs,  indudiai  1 
'id  by  Jurasm;  : 


Cricklade.  Riiing  up  Irani  (ho  eutem  miriia  of  Ihe  Oifordlsa 
vile  ii  Ihe  inegular  icup  [oTRied  by  ibe  CoralUaB  ooUtk  Unesloaes 
and  marls.  Tbe  imn  on  of  Wotbuiy  an  obtained  in  this  farm*- 
lion.  Aimdier  day-boRoniBd  vali  lies  on  Ihe  mntmn  ode  ol  Iba 
Corallian  grniiDd.  fiom  oeii'  Calse  to  Swindon,  wh«  It  is  eiphiited 
for  bricks,  il  appears  alio  between  Secnd,  CouUton  and  Weu- 
bury!  abo  bMween  Mere  and  Senlry.  About  the  tonoer  plan 
ii  i>  bfDughi  into  appoiiiicin  with  Cittacnus  ncki  through  ihe 
/ .  . .  r...i.     ..  T^j. J Potteoieaw 


Tertiary  Rfikdii 


'v3le*<S 


Beds  and  LoadoA  Clay  es 

._J9;  these  are  covered  by  L-^-. 

iteadj  also  on  Hampworth  Com 


eds  and  London  day  occur  about  Creal  B< 
a  previouily  referred  to  leprtBent  Ihe  last  rt 
if  Tertiary  mcks  which  fomwrly  coveied  ll 


brick  carihi,  beudes  krw.lcvd  ri^ 


ipon  tbe  older  rocks. 


—    __  — ,  _ J ,  .-.._  a  lubbt^  oJ  broken 

A.  In  the  north-west,  but  Lighter  In  Lhe  chalk  fislon.  i«  eunfuliy 
of  a  pastoral  country,  atihough  Ihere  arc  wide  Iracti  ol  ikher 
,  suitable  for  wheat  and  beans.  Oats,  however,  are  the  larrnt 
I  crop.  Then  Is  a  small  acreage  clasilied  as  hiU  puture.  Tbe 
. ..».«  ""--iBt  Daioly  of  lumips,  maaaoMs  and  awrde^.  Bbcdd- 
]  on.    Large  numbers  oT  sheep  ate  bied  on  the 


ilanitfatbiw. — A  majority  of  Ihe  hamfi  eiD^oved  in 
and  workahopi  are  occupied  in  the  locomotive  worki  of  1: 
works  ai  DevLiea.  Cloih  is  sijU  woven,  Ihough  in  greatly  dj 
quantitiea.  at  Trowbridge.   MeLkahani,   Chippenham  ai 

f laces  wbert  water-power  is  available.  Carpets  are  * 
h'illon.  hgiietoih  and  coco-nut  fibre  at  Melkdiam,  (ilk  at 
bury,  Mere  and  Warminster.  Ponland  and  Bath  none  an 
[orbiiiMIng  pLirpiaei,  while  iron  ore  from  minei  near  We 

Cmmiiiiilailuni.— Three  great  raHwiy  lines  tnvene  ' 
, ^  ._  „r    .,.__^ .•_  ,„^b„  of  bnnch  Unes  to  1 


Id  the  N.  1 


ithem  quarter  of  WJist 

le  is  that  between  Saliibuty  and  We 

Western.   Tbe  Midland  &  Sonth-Weuem  lun 
'  '    ■       CriehUdi.  • 


■A  Berkshire,  through  SwindoB  and 


Sili,*,..,  . 
The  chief 

the  Great  

way  runs  north  from  Andover  by  Swindon,  ( 
enter.  Swindon,  SaUdwiy  and  Wettbuiy  are  tnc  iniee  ccnins  M 
railway  Iraffic  The  Avon  [a  niviiable  as  far  as  Salubuiy,  and 
goods  an  carried  on  tba  Thames  a  Severn  Caiul  in  ihe  N.E., 
and  on  ihe  Kennel  A  Avon  Canal  aciw  Salisbury  Plain.  Thcte 
walerways  were  formerly  connected  by  a  l*«"^fc  'J  ■^-  n-.*-  m. 
Will.  Canal,  which  run.  S.W.  ' "->.-■■" 

The  aiea  of  the  indent  county  is  879,94]  acres,  wjiba  popula- 
(ion  in  1891  of  164,997  and  in  1901  of  37^,869.  The  area  of  the 
administiative  county  is  £64,105  acres.  The  county  oMitains 
29  hundreds.  The  municipal  boroughs  are — Calne  (pop.  nn), 
Chippenham  (5074),  Devizes  (6jli),  Malmesbury  (2S54),  Marl- 
borough (J887),  Salisbury,  a  iHly  and  the  CDunly  lown  (17,11;), 
Swindon  (45,004),  Wilton  (jjoj).  Tbe  urban  dislricls  an^ 
BndIord-oo-Avon(45i4),Melksham(i4so),Trowbiidgi(ii,sj6), 
Wanninster  (5547),  Wcslbury  (jjos).  Other  small  towns  are 
Cricklade  (1517),  Downlon  (L786),  Highwonh  (2047),  Mere 
(1977),  Pcuscy  (i7"),  Woolton  Basset!  (1158).  The  county 
Is  in  the  wfKem  circuit,  and  assiies  are  held  at  Salisbury  and 
Deviics.  Ilhi»onecogrtofquanersesiions,andiadividedinIO 
t6  petly  soBonal  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Devices  ULd 
Salisbury  have  sepaiate  courts  of  tfuartei  sessions  and  commLS- 
siuTTsof  the  peace,  and  the  borough  ol  Marlborough  has  a  separate 
comLnt^on  of  the  peace-  There  are  325  civil  pnrisbes.  Wiltshire 
lb,  maiiJy  in  Ihe  diocoe  of  SaKibury,  but  a  coDslderable  pan  is 
bthiiofBtistoI,  and  small  parts  in  those  of  Gloucester,  Oifoid 
ichester.  It  contains  yai  etdaiasiiakl  parishes  or 
wholly  or  in  part.  The  county  is  divided  into  five 
itary  divisions,  each  rctuniing  one  member— Northern 
ijt,  Nanb-wuletn  or  Chippeobam,  Wcstos  or  West- 
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bury,  Eastern  or  Devises  and  Soatheni  or  Wnton.  It  also 
contains  tlie  puiiamentaiy  borough  of  Sallsbiiry,  returning  one 
member. 

History, — ^The  English  conquest  of  the  district  now  known 
as  WOtshire  began  in  553  with  the  victovy  of  Cynric  at  (Md 
Sarum,  by  which  the  way  was  opened  to  Salisbury  Plain.  Four 
yean  later,  pushing  hu  way  through  the  vale  of  Pewscy,  Cynzic 
extended  the  limits  of  the  West  Saaon  kingdom  to  the  Marl* 
bofOttgh  Downs  by  a  victoiy  at  Barbury  Hill  At  this  period 
the  district  south  of  the  Avon  and  the  Nadder  was  occupied 
by  dense  woodland,  the  relics  of  which  survive  in  Cranbome 
Chase,  and  the  first  wave  of  West  Saxon  colonization  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Avon  and  the  Wylye,  the  little 
township  of  Wilton  which  arose  in  the  hitter  giving  the  name 
of  Wilsaetan  to  the  new  settlers.  By  the  9th  century  the 
district  had  acquired  a  definite  administrative  and  territorial 
organization,  Walstan,  ealdonnan  of  the  Wibaetan,  being 
mentioned  as  early  as  800  as  repelling  an  attempted  invaskm 
of  the  Mercians.  Moreover,  "  Wiltunsdre  *'  is  mentioned  by 
Asser  in  878,  in  which  year  the  Danes  established  their  head- 
quarteis  at  Chippenham  and  remained  there  a  year,  plundering 
the  surrounding  country.  In  the  time  of  iEthelstan  mints 
existed  at  Old  Sarum,  Malmesbury,  Wilton,  Cricklade  and 
Marlborough.  Wilton  and  Salisbury  were  destroyed  by  the 
Danish  invaders  under  Sweyn  in  1003,  and  in  1015  the  district 
was  harried  by  Canute. 

With  the  redistribution  of  estates  after  the  Conquest  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  county  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  church; 
the  possessions  of  the  crown  covered  one-fifth;  while  among 
the  chief  lay  proprietors  were  Edward  of  Salisbury,  William, 
count  of  Ewe.  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  Aubrey  de  Vcre,  Robert 
FiUgerald,  Miles  Crispin,  Robert  d'Oily  and  Osbem  GifTard. 
The  first  carl  of  Wiltshire  after  the  Conquest  was  William  Ic 
Scrope,  who  received  the  honour  in  1397.  Tlie  title  subsequently 
passed  to  Sir  James  Butler  in  1449,  Sir  John  Strafford  in  1470, 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  in  1529,  and  in  1550  to  the  Paulett  family. 
The  Benedictine  foundations  at  Wilton,  Malmesbury  and 
Amesbury  existed  before  the  Conquest;  the  Augustinian  house 
at  Bradenstokc  was  founded  by  Walter  d'Evreux  in  114a; 
that  at  Lacock  by  Ela,  countess  of  Salisbury,  in  133a;  that  at 
Longieat  by  Sir  John  Vernon  before  1272.  The  Cluniac  prioiy 
of  Mookton  Farleigh  was  founded  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun  in 
ZX25;  the  Cisterdan  house  at  Kingswood  by  William  de  Berkeley 
in  1 139;  and  that  of  Stanley  by  the  Empress  Maud  in  1x54. 

Of  the  forty  Wiltshire  himdrcds  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  SelUey,  Ramsbury,  Bradford,  Melksham,  Calne, 
Whorwelisdown,  Westbury,  Warminster,  Heytesbury,  Kinward- 
stooe,  Ambresbury,  Underditch,  Furstfield,  Aldcrbury  and 
Downton  remain  to  the  present  day  practically  unaltered  in 
name  and  extent;  Thomgrave,  Dunelawe  and  Cepeham  hundreds 
form  the  modem  hundred  of  Chippenham;  Malmesbury  hundred 
represents  the  Domesday  hundreds  of  Cicemcthom  and  Sterchelee, 
which  were  held  at  farm  by  the  abbot  of  Malmesbury;  High- 
worth  represents  the  Domesday  hundreds  of  CrecheUde,  Scipe, 
Wurde  and  Staple;  Kingbridge  the  hundreds  of  Chingbridge, 
Blachegrave  and  Thomhylle;  Swanborough  the  hundreds  of 
Rugeberge,  Stodfcd  and  Swaneberg;  Branch  the  hundreds 
of  Branchesbetge  and  Dolesfeld;  Cawden  the  hundreds  of 
Cawdon  and  Cadworth.  A  noticeable  feature  in  the  14th  century 
is  the  aggregation  of  church  manors  into  distinct  hundreds, 
at  the  court  of  which  their  ecclesiastical  ownen  required  their 
tenants  to  do  suit  and  service.  Thus  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
had  m  separate  hundred  called  Kurwel  Bishop,  afterwards 
absorbed  in  Downton  hundred;  the  abbot  of  Damerham  had 
that  of  Damerham;  and  the  prior  of  St  Swithin's  that  of  Elstub, 
under  each  of  which  were  inchided  manors  situate  in  different 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  meeting-place  of  Swanborough  hundred  was  at  Swan- 
borough  Tump,  a  hillock  in  the  parish  of  Manningford  Abbots 
identified  as  the  moot -place  mentioned  in  the  will  of  King  Alfred; 
that  of  Malmesbury  was  at  Colepark;  that  of  Bradford  at  Brad- 
foid  Leigh;  that  of  Warminster  at  Iley  Oak,  about  t  m.  louth  of 


,  near  SoatUefi^  Wood.  The  ihire  court  for  Wilt' 
shire  wak  held  at  Wilton,  and  until  1446  the  shrievalty  was 
enjoyed  cz  officio  by  the  rastrrllans  of  Old  Sarum.  Edward  of 
Salisbuiy  was  sheriff  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
and  the  office  remained  hereditary  in  his  family,  d'tmiding  to 
William  liOogeqiee  by  bis  marriage  with  Ela,  great«grand> 
dani^ter  of  Edward.  In  the  13th  century  the  assises  were  held 
at  Wflton,  Malmesbttiy  and  New  Sarum. 

On  the  division  of  the  West  Sajum  see  in  703  Wiltshire  was 
included  in  the  diocese  of  Sherborne,  but  in  905  a  separate 
diocese  of  Wilton  was  founded,  the  see  being  fixed  ahematdy 
at  Ramsbury,  Wilton  and  Sunnhig  in  Berkshire.  Shortly 
before  the  Cbnqnest  Wilton  was  reunited  to  the  Sherborne 
diocese,  and  by  the  synod  of  xo7s-xo76  the  see  was  tnnsfeired 
to  Salisbury.  The  archdeaconries  of  Wiltshire  and  Salisbury  are 
mentioned  in  zx8o;  in  1291  the  former  included  the  deaneries 
of  Avebory,  Malmesbury,  Maiiborough  and  Cricklade  withm 
this  county,  and  the  latter  the  deaneries  of  Amesbury,  Potteme, 
Wilton,  Chalke  and  Wylye.  In  1535  the  archdeaconry  of 
Salisbury  included  the  additional  deanery  of  Salisbury,  while 
Potteme  deanery  had  been  transferred  to  the  archdeaooiuy  of 
Wiltshire.  The  deaneries  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Salisbury  have 
remained  unaltered;  Wiltshire  archdeaconry  now  indudes  the 
deaneries  of  Avebury,  Marlborough  and  Potteme;  and  the 
deaneries  of  Chippenham,  Cricklade  and  Malmesbury  form  part 
of  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  BristoL 

The  inhabitants  of  Wiltshire  have  always  been  >  addicted 
to  industrial  rather  than  warlike  pursuits,  and  the  political 
history  of  the  county  is  not  remarkable.  In  zo86,  after  the 
completion  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  Salisbury  was  the  scene 
of  a  great  council,  in  which  all  the  landholders  took  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  a  council  (or  the  same  purpose 
assembled  at  Salisbury  in  11 16.  At  Qarcndon  in  xi66  was 
drawn  up  the  assize  which  remodelled  the  provincial  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Parliaments  were  held  at  Marlborough  in  X267 
and  at  Salisbury  in  1328  and  1384.  During  the  wars  of  Stephen's 
reign  Salisbury,  Devizes  and  Malmesbury  were  garrisoned  by 
Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  the  empress,  but  in  1138  Stephen 
seized  the  bishop  and  captured  Devizes  Castle.  In  X2i6  Mari- 
borough  Castle  was  surrendered  to  Louis  by  Hugh  de  Neville. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  escaped  in  1233  from  Devizes  Castle,  where  he 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  Civil  War 
of  the  17th  century  Wiltshire  actively  supported  the  parlia- 
mentary cause,  dis^ying  a  spirit  of  violent  anti-Catholicism, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  marquess  of  Hertford  and  of  Lord  Seymour 
to  raise  a  party  for  the  king  met  with  vigorous  resistance  from 
the  inhabitants.  The  Royalists,  however,  made  some  progress 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  struggle,  Mariborough  being  captured 
for  the  king  in  X642,  while  in  1643  the  fotces  of  the  earl  of  Essex 
were  routed  by  Charles  I.  and  Prince  Rupert  at  Aldboumc,  and 
in  the  same  year  Waller,  after  failing  to  capture  Devizes,  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Roundway  Down.  The  year  1645 
saw  the  rise  of  the  "  Qubmen  "  of  Dorset  and  Wiltshire,  whose 
sole  object  was  peace;  they  systematically  punished  any  member 
of  either  party  discovered  in  acts  of  plunder.  Devizes,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Royalists,  was  captured  by  Cromwell  in  r645. 
In  165s  a  rising  organized  on  behidf  of  the  king  at  Salisbury 
was  dispersed  in  the  same  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  Wiltshire  were  almost  exclusively  agricultural;  390  mills 
are  mentioned,  and  vineyards  at  ToUard  and  Lacock.  In  the 
succeeding  centuries  sheep-farming  was  vigorously  pursued, 
and  the  Cistercian  moiusteries  of  Kingswood  and  Stanlegh 
exported  wool  to  the  Florentine  and  Flemish  markets  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  Wiltshire  at  this  time  was  already  reckoned 
among  the  chief  of  the  clothing  counties,  the  principal  centres 
of  the  industry  being  Bradford,  Malmesbury,  Trowbridge, 
Devizes  and  Chippenham.  In  the  i6th  century  Devizes  was 
noted  for  its  blankets,  Warminster  had  a  famous  cora-maxket, 
and  cheese  was  extensively  made  in  north  Wihshire.  Amesbury 
was  famous  for  its  tobacco  pipes  in  the  i6th  century.  Tlie 
ctothing  trade  went  through  a  period  of  great  depression  in  the 
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the  county, 

In  119s  Wilrshire  wu  repnaenlcd  by  no  las  Ihin  twenty-eight 
mcmben  in  paiLiamtnt,  the  ihlR  Tetnming  two  kni^ta,  and  the 
boroughs  of  Bedwin,  Bndford.  Calne,  Chippenhun,  Cnddade, 
DeviHS,  Downton,  LudgenhoU,  Malmesbu^y.  Marlborough, 
Old  Sanim,  Salisbury  and  Wilton,  two  hurgcssei  each,  but  the 
boroughsfca  the  most  part  made  veiyiiregular  returns,  Hindon, 
Heyteibuiy  and  Wootton  Basscit  were  enfranchised  In  the 
15th  ccDluiy,  and  at  the  time  oi  the  Reform  Act  ol  iSji  the 
county  with  sixteen  boruughs  returned  a  total  of  thirty-four 
members.  Under  the  latter  act  Great  Bedwm,  Sotmlon, 
Heylesbury,  Hlndon,  Lodgershall,  Old  Sarum  and  Wootton 
Bassetl  wete  disfranchised,  and  Calne,  Malmesbucy,  Weslbury 
and  Willon  lost  one  member  each.  Under  the  act  ol  tS68  tbe 
Bions,  and  Chippenham. 
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Und. 
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Cricklade,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Devizes,  Mllmabury,  Mari- 
borough.  West  bury  and  Wilton  were  disftanchiied;  and 
Salisbury  hut  one  membcc. 

AnH^itia. — Wiltihlre  If  exlraordioanry  rich  ja  pnliivtoric 
anlLflDiEiM.  The  arone  age  i%  npreiented  by  a  number  01  flint  and 
■lane  impledunts.  piCKrvcd  in  the  unaurpautd  coUcccion  ai  Salis- 
bury Miucum.  SlonchenBC.  with  in  circlei  of  giant  iianes.  and 
Avcbury.  wiLh  ita  avcaun  of  moooiitht  leading  10  wliat  was  once  a 
■tone  e&clc,  lucroundcd  by  an  canhworJc.  andeaclasinit  two  leucr 
circlcfl.  aic  iJie  laroCHt  aad  most  famous  OKtaliihic  worki  in  England. 
A  valley  OBU  Avebury  ii  filled  with  immo-"  •>~-'  M^l"  "■ 
■embling  a  river  of  «IDne,  and  perhaH  laii 
aichitecM.  Tbcn  are  alu  menhfri,  dolmeni 
rounded  as  thvy  were  by  loreiu  and  manhy 
the  downm  wert  dciurjy  peopled 


ntarihy  hollowi.  It 


puny  of  which  contain  hiitvaeos  or  chamt^cv  of 

"lyncheu"  or  terraces  which  Kore  some  of  the  hil- 

to  be  the  work  of  primitive  aBriculturisl..    Anci.nl  nrongholds 
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— End  In  Eorope, 
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ihcet  and  Wnkelbury,  ove 
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probably  the  remains  ol  s  Britiili  vDEage,  and  th*i«  e—  — '■■- 

-' SalistKiiy  Plain  and  MarlboTouiH  Downs. 

many  signs  of  tbe  Roman  ntle.  Wans  Dyke  • 


Rjul  3  m.  N.E.  oi  Salisbury." 'Ogbury,  6  m.  N.  of  Lliih 
undoubted.  British  endosure.  ^Durrington  Wall-  "  ->  ' 

_, ., _     arlborougn  t,^^.^ 

_  Tbei*  an  many  signs  of  tbe  Roman  rule.  Wans  Dyke  or  Woden'! 


Dyke,  one  of  the  largest  extant  entrencfamc 
60  m.  ivotn  a  point  east  of  Savemake,  neai 

Channel,  and  is  almost  unaltered  for  severi. 

boroueh  Downs,  lis  due  Is  uncertain;  but  Ihe  work 
proved,  wheicver  excavated,  to  be  Roman  or  Romano-I 
con^M  of  a  bank,  with  a  trench  on  the  north  side,  and  1 
meant  for  defence,  not  as  a  boundary.  Forts  slrength 
intervals.  Bokerly  Dyke,  which  forms  a  part  ol  the 
between  Willi  and  DoikI,  ii  the  largest  among  Kvei 

Ln»nfl  the  few  manaiEic  buildings  of  which  any  vestiga 

re  fSe  ruined  abbeys  of  MalmesDury  and  of  Lacock  near 

n-   Their  an:  some  traces  of  the  hospital  for  leprous  women 

Austin  priory  at  Maiden  Bradley. 

Lh  along  the  Somenet  bDrder.  had  it 


Idings  In  England:  and  elsewhs*  then  are 
a  work  im  bedded  in  later  masonry.  SuchaiEtbm 
■e  of  Britford  church,  within  a  mile  of  Sjliihury; 


>ugh,  Ditieridge  or  Dilcheridge.  nrar  Box, 
mesbury,  preserve  sundry  Nonnan  features, 
ted  by  Salisbury  Cathedral,  its  purest  and 
;  and,  on  a  smaller  scale,  at  Amctbury. 
Bisbopi  Cannii^  Boyion  in  tbe  vale  of  the  Wylye.  Collingbi 
KingMon,  east  of  Salisbury  Plain,  Downton  and  Potterne, 
Devises.  Bisbopua(K,intbei'aleafChalk.haatbeflnealDeoD 


julb  chaiict]  di 


Si 


borders  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  Is  inl 
■or  lis  rerpeodicufar  church,  but  for  a  medieval  cnani 
a  Bchoalhouae  by  Barnes,  the  Dorsetshire  poet,  vid  fi 

ThP'casTres'^'wiluhire  have  been  almost  entirely  < 
At  Old  Sorum.  Mnrlboroueh  and  Devises  only  3  few  veil 
in  walls  and  vaults.  Coslle  Combe  and  Trowbridge 
long  been  demolished,  and  of  Ludeershall  castle  only  a 
ment  survives.     The  ruins  ol  Wordoui  castle,  standing 

^^"'^i'd  ID  ic  fashi<l«d  our  diT  bl^ncli  crtbe  celebiatedThJ^- 
ireeat  flljisrnnhuev.    The  number  of  old  country  houHb  Is  a  marked 
pajishes,  espedally  in  the  N.W.,  a.n  without 

_ __  _..      ^use.™n''T^u1^aiid 

Bradford,  dale  from  the  r4Ih  century.  Filteenih- 
is  best  eiemplified  in  llie  manor-houses  of  KurrinEton, 
of  Chalk:  Teflool  Evias,  in  Ibe  vale  of  Madder; 


»nor.hou»e.  usually  CO 
aak.pane1led  In 


It  Chald&eld.  ne 


uliful 


r  Monition  Farli 


celebrated  in  local  Iradillon  as  lll_   .,. ._  .._. 

imoked  in  England  hy  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  and  his  host.  Sir  Waller 
I-orig,  Later  atyks  are  represented  by  Longford  Castle,  near 
Salirijury,   where   the   picture  galleries  are   of   RJTal   interest;   by 

Bradlorii,  BowDod  near  Calne,  Longlcal  near  Warminslcr,  Corsham 
Court,  Lilllccote  near  Rarasbury,  Chariton  House  near  Malnn. 

Sloutbead.  on  the  borders  of  Dorset  and  Somrrwt.    Each  of  these 
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Ihebcai 
'Conly  flfitory.  WiUikin:  Sr  R.  C.  Hi 
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^Vsury  af  Jtfsdrni Viuiikin  (iopis., Luidon.  isii-isla)!  Autni 
CsUKi-dni/sr  ICiJUtiH.  edited  by  Sir  T.PhiUipps,-"  ■  •'•'—■ 
iSiI);  Lebind'i  JsinKy  llmiuA  Wacshirt.    a.I>.  .„^,,^.  ..... 

notes  by  }.  E.  JacksoB  (DeviiK  H75):  W.  H.Janes,  Omhs^/st 
U-iUuUrs  (BatK,  186}):  John  BriiMn,  Tis  Aaaliu  tf  Wmiin 
i%  vol).,  London,  iBoi-ifli^};  ].  E.  Jackson.  Tlu  Sktrifi  r«in<, 

Wiltshhr'Archaeologiol  and  tiatural'  History  Society. 

WIMBUDOH,  a  munidpal  borough  and  western  resdeniiai 
suburb  ol  Loodon,  in  Ihe  Wimbledon  parliamenlaiy  divison 
of  Surrey,  Eeglsod,  adjoining  the  metropolitan  borough  of 
Wtndswoitb,  8  m.  S.W.  of  Charing  Cross.  Pop.  (1B91),  15,77)1 
(1901}  41,651.  Wimbledon  Conmon,  to  the  Dortb-weit  of  tbe 
"     *      '  1  continolticio  of  Putney  Heath  and  a  pletsanl 

id,    llwulheraeetlnE-plaCcalihc  Rific  AitDda- 
lundatloa  in  1860  liU  i£83.    The  parish  church 
if  St  Mani »  luppMl  H  4alo  Irom  Saion  limes;  bul,  alter 
idMBOpe  ««l1mt  »esioratioql   anJ  reconitrurtions, 
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Coonbe's  HHl  and  elsewhere  Biitiih  rdics  have  been  found. 
At  Domefday  Wimbkdon  formed  part  of  the  manor  of  Mortlake, 
held  by  the  axchbisbops  of  Canterbury.    Af  tenvarda  the  name 
was  aometifflcs  used  interchangeably  with  Mortlake,  and  in 
1327  it  is  described  a»  a  grange  or  farm  belonging  to  Mortlake. 
Chi  the  impeachment  of  Arundel,  archbishop  <tf  Canterbury, 
in  1198,  it  was  confiscated.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.  Cromwell, 
earl  of  Esaex,  held  the  manor  of  Wimbledon,  with  Bristow  Park 
aa  an  appendage.    On  the  confiscation  of  Cromwell's  estates 
in  1540  it  again  fcU  to  the  crown,  and  by  Henry  VIII.  it  was 
settledon  Catherine  Parr  for  life.     By  Queen  Maiy  it  was  granted 
to  Cardinal  Pole.    In  1574  Elizabeth  bestowed  the  manor-house, 
while  retaining  the  manor,  on  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  sold 
it  the  same  year  to  Sir  Thomas  Cecil    In  1588  Elisabeth  trans- 
ferred the  manor  to  his  son  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  in  exchange  for 
an  estate  in  Uncohishire.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  manor 
was  sold  to  Adam  Baynes,  a  Yorkahiiemn  who  shortly  after- 
wards sold  it  to  General  Lambert;   and  at  the  Restoration  it  * 
was  granted  to  the  queen  dowager,  Henrietta  Maria,  who  sold 
it  in  1661  to  George  Digby,  earl  of  Bristol    On.his  death  in 
1676  it  was  sold  by  his  widow  to  the  loid-treasurer  Danby. 
Some  years  after  Danby's  death  it  was  purchased  by  Sarah, 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  bequeathed  it  to  her  grandson, 
John  Spencer.    It  was  sold  by  the  fifth  Earl  Spencer  in  1877. 
WimbledoQ  House,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  in  1588,  was 
replaced  by  another  building  m  1735  by  the  duchess  of  Mail- 
borough;  this  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1785,  and  a  new  house, 
called  Wimbledon  Park  House,  was  erected  about  1801.    Wimble- 
don was  incorporated  in  1905. 

WIMBORNB  (WmsoRicB  MmsTEfe),  a  market  town,  In  the 
eastern  parliamentary  division  of.  Dorsetshire,  England,  mi  m. 
S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  South*Westem 
railway;  served  also  by  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  railway. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (iqox)  3696.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle 
slope  above  the  river  Allen  near  its  confluence  with  the  Stour. 
The  church  or  minster  of  St  Cuthberga  is  a  fine  cruciform 
structure  of  various  styles  from  Early  Norman  to  Perpendicular, 
and  consists  of  a  central  lantern  tower,  nave  and  choir  with 
assies,  transepts  without  aisles,  western  or  bell  tower,  north 
and  south  porches,  crypt  and  vestiy  or  sacristy,  with  the  library 
over  it.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  interesting  monuments, 
ii^'hyiii^  s  brsss  with  the  date  873  (supposed  to  mark  the  resting- 
place  of  King  iEthelrcd  I.),  a  lunar  orrery  of  the  T4th  century  and 
an  octagonal  Norman  font  of  Purbeck  marble.  Tliere  is  a  church 
dedicated  to  St  John  the  Evangelist.  The  free  grammar  school 
occnpies  modem  boildinp  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  Near 
Wlmhorae  Is  Canford  Manor,  the  seat  of  Lord  Wimbome,  a 
mansion  in  the  Tudor  style,  built  by  Blore  in  i8a6,  and  improved 
ftoB  designs  of  Sir  Chades  Barry.  The  town  depends  chiefly 
00  agriculture;  but  the  manufacture  of  hose  b  carried  on  to  a 
smaO  extent,  and  there  are  also  coachbuslding  works. 

Akboogh  Wimbome  (Wimbum)  has  been  identified  with  the 

Vimiogladia  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  the  first  undoubted 

evidence  of  settlement  is  the  entry  of  the  Anglo-Sawn  Chronide, 

under  the  date  718,  that  Cuthborh,  sister  of  King  Ine,  founded 

the  abb^  here  and  became  the  first  abbess;  the  house  is  also 

mrntkmed  in  a  somewhat  doubtful  epistle  of  St  Aldbelm  in  705. 

The  importance  of  the  foundation  made  it  the  burial-place  of 

Kink  iEthelied  in  871.  and  of  King  Slfferth  in  96a.    iOthdwald 

seiaed  and  fortified  Wimbome  in  his  revolt  in  901  against  Edward 

the  Elder.    The  early  abbey  was  probably  destroyed  by  the 

Danes  in  the  leign  of  iEthelred  the  Unready  (978->zox5)>  for  in 

X043  Edwanl  the  Confeato>r  founded  here  a  college  of  secular 

canons.   The  college  remained  unaltered  until  r496,  when 

Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  obtained  letters  patent  from 

her  son,  Heniy  Vn.,  to  found  a  chantry,  in  ooniiexion  with 

^i|iM^  established  a  school    The  continuance  of  this  was 

J^^^^WmI  by  the  commMsionrrs  of  t547,  and  in  1562  Elixa- 

^^^^^■d  a  great  part  of  the  property  of  the  former  college 

j^^^l^B  corporatioii  of  twdve  governors,  who  had  chaige  of 

4  ^^^    ^*^  charters  for  the  school  were  obtained  from 

■il  t$62  and  bom  Charles  I.    At  the  conquest  Wimbome 


was  a  royal  borough,  andent  demwnc  of  the  cnnra,  and  part  of 
the  manor  of  Klngaton  Lacy,  which  Henry  I.  gave  to  Robert 
Mellent,  ead  of  Ldcester.  From  him  it  desce^^  by  marriage 
to  the  earls  of  Lincoln,  and,  then  passing  by^Eriage  to  Eul 
Thomas  of  Lancaster,  it  becaffle  parcel  of  the  vunty  and  later 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  an  inquisition  of  1352  found  thai 
Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  77s.  3d.  rent  of  assise  in  the 
borough  of  Wimbome.  Tlie  borough  Is  again  mentioned  in 
1487-1488,  when  John  Plecy  held  six  messuages  in  free  burgage 
of  the  king  as  of  his  borough  of  Wimbome,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  prescriptive,  add  was  never  a  padiamentary 
borough.  The  town  was  governed  until  the  roth  century  by 
two  bailiffs,  chosen  annually  at  a  court  leet  of  the  royal  manor, 
of  Wimbome  borough,  part  of  the  manor  of  Kingston  Laqr. 
The  market  hdd  here  on  Friday  of  each  week  is  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book,  but  seems  to  be  of  early  origin.  Wimbome 
carried  on  cwisiderable  manufacturea  of  linen  and  woollen  goods 
until  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  when  thgr  declined,  their  plaofe 
being  taken  by  the  stocking-knitting  industry  of  the  1 8th  century.' 
See  John  Hutchins,  The  Histmry  and  AtUigmHu  «f  tk€  Cno^y  ^ 
Dorset  (3rd  edition,  Westminster,  1861);  Anoa.,  aislory  0/  Wim* 
borne  Mtnsler  (London,  i860). 

WlHPFrtir,  BKMAMUEL  FEUZ  DB  (18x1-1884),  French 
soldier.  Entering  the  army  from  the  military  school  of  St  Cyr^ 
he  saw  considerable  active  service  in  Algeria,  and  in  1840  became 
captain,  in  1847  chef  de  bataillon.  He  first  earned  marked 
distinction  in  the  Crimean  War  as  colonel  of  a  Turco  regxrocnt, 
and  his  conduct  at  the  storm  of  the  Mamelon  won  him  the  grade 
of  general  of  brigade.  In  the  campaign  of  1859  he  was  with 
General  MacMahon  at  Magenta  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  Guard 
Infantry,  and  again  won  promotion  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Between  this  campaign  and  that  of  1870  he  was  mainly  employed 
in  Algeria,  and  was  not  at  first  given  a  command  in  the  ill-fated 
**  Army  of  the  Rhine."  But  wh^n  the  earlier  battles  revealed 
incapadty  in  the  commander  of  the  5th  corps,  De  Wimpffen 
was  ordered  to  take  it  over,  and  was  g^ven  a  dormant  commission 
appointing  him  to  command  the  Army  of  ChAIons  in  case  of 
Marshal  MacMahon's  disablement.  He  only  arrived  at  the  front 
in  time  to  rally  the  fugitives  of  the  5th  corps,  beaten  at  Beaumont, 
and  to  march  tbcm  to  Sedan.  In  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  ist 
of  September,  MacMahon  was  soon  wounded,  and  the  senior 
oflScer,  General  Ducrot,  assumed  the  command.  Ducrot  was 
beginm'ng  to  withdraw  the  troops  when  Wlqipffen  produced  his 
commission  and  countermanded  the  orders.  In  consequence 
it  fell  to  him  to  negotiate  the  surrender  of  the  whole  French 
army.  After  his  release  from  captivity,  he  lived  in  retiremeot 
at  Algiers,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1884*  His  Utcr  years  were 
occupied  with  polemical  discussions  on  the  surrender  of  Sedan, 
the  re^x>nsibility  for  which  was  laid  upon  him. 

He  wrote,  amongst  other  works.  Sedan  (1871),  La  SitnatUm  de  ta 
Fnuue,  et  Us  rffofwus  uicessaires  (1873)  and  La  Nation  armh 
C1875). 

WHfBORa.  a  town  in  the  Orange  Fkee  State,  90  m.  N.E.  by  raa 
of  Bloemfontein.  Pop.  (1904)  1762,  of  whom  1003  were  whites. 
It  b  built  l^  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the  Vet  afllueot  of  the 
Vaal,  and  is  a  trading  centre  for  a  large  grdn  and  pastoral 
district.  It  is  joined  to  the  trunk  railway  from  Port  Elizabeth 
to  the  Transvaal  by  a  branch  line  from  Smalded,  s8  m.  N.W. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1837  by  Commandant  H.  Potgieter, 
oneofthevoortrekera^andwasnamcdby  him  in  commemoration 
of  a  victory  gained  over  the  Matabde  chief  Mcsilikatae.  It 
became  the  capital  of  a  quasi-independent  Boer  state,  which 
induded  considerable  areas  north  of  the  Vaal.  In  1848  the  town 
and  district  were  anneied  to  Great  Britain  and  thereaf  tor  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Orange  river  sovereignty  (see  OiAiiot  Fkek 
Staie).  In  the  Boer  War  of  r899-i903  Winburg  was  one  of  the 
Boer  centres  in  the  guerrilla  fighting  which  followed  the  fall  of 
Pretoria. 

WOIGHCOMB,  a  market  town  in  the  northern  paitiamrntary 
division  of  Gloucjestershire,  England,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Chdtenhan. 
Pop.  (1901)  2864.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  among  the 
Cotteswold  Hills,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Isboume  stream. 
The  Perpendicular  church  of  St  Peter,  cruciform,  with  a  central 
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IDWR,I>igood  eiuDpIc  of  iu  period.  Id  the  vidnity  ii  Sudcky 
CuUe,  originally  buill  by  TbonuB  Bolder,  Lotd  Suddey  [d. 
i3»S)<  By  giil  of  EdwsTd  VI.  il  came  inle  the  hwuls  at  Sir 
lliomu  SFymour,  lounli  husband  o(  CalhniiK  farr;  ihia 
qiKcndiedlietEaDdKubuiieilinlbFchape].  Tlie cuile suflend 
•evenly  at  the  hind*  of  ilw  pariiameniatiana  in  1644,  and 
remaiDed  ruincnu  aatU  iBjTp  when  ■  faTcful  restonlian  was 
begun.  There  aie  a  tower  of  the  14th  centuiy,  and  amitdenble 
remain!  of  tJu  15th,  the  inhabited  portion  being  mainJy  of 
Tudor  date.  HiCEe  are  dour  mills,  papcr-worka  and  lanneriei 
at  Wincbcamh. 

Eicavalioni  prove  that  there  *eie  both  British  and  Rotnan 
wtlkmeoti  at  Wiocbcomb  (IViiueJiimta,  Wiiulitkiimbt).  It 
oited  iti  growth  to  the  foundation  of  leligioua  houie*  by  OEa 
and  Coenwulf  of  Mcrda  in  (he  Sth  century.    It  became  a  borough 
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on  July  ij  (now  held  on  July  18),  bul  it  ia  mentioned  as  already 
ciisiing  in  a  charter  of  iiai,  which  changed  the  mirlul  day 
from  Sunday  to  Saturday.  Eliabeth  granted  another  (air 
on  April  ij  by  charter  in  1575.  A  Tuesday  market  was  also 
granted  under  this  charter,  bul  the  Saturday  mirkei  only  is  now 
held.  Balh  the  modem  fairsare  horse  and  cattle  fairs,  bul  in  the 
middle  ages  Ihey  were  centres  of  thedotbDunufactutc  Timilug 
has  been  a  locaUnduatry  since  the  beginning  of  the  rgth  century, 
and  paper  and  sillt  factor' 
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WtHCHBLSKA,  ARHB  FIHCH,  Countess  or  <,-.66i-fiie), 
EngHsh  author,  daughter  □(  Sir  William  KingsmUl  oI  SidniDnian, 
near  Southaniploa,  was  bom  in  April  1661.  Five  months  later 
her  father  died,  and  her  mother  married  in  i6£]  Sir  Thomas 
Ogle,  Lady  Ogte  died  b  1664,  and  nothing  Is  beard  o(  her 
daughter  Aiine  until  16S3,  when  she  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  of  Mary  of  Modena,  duchess  of  York.  She 
mitricd  in  May  1&K4  Colonel  Heneage  Finch,  who  was  attuhed 
to  the  duke  of  York's  bousehold.  To  bim  the  addressed  poema 
and  versified  epistles,  in  which  he  figures  as  Daphnis  and  she 
as  Ardella.  At  the  Revolution  Hcneagc  Finch  refused  the 
oalh  at  alleguuux  to  WiUitm  and  Maty,  and  he  and  his  wife  had 
no  fixed  home  until  Ihey  were  invited  in  i6go  to  Eastwell  Park, 
Kent,  by  Finch's  nephew  Charles,  4lh  eari  of  Wincbebea,  on 
whose  death  In  1719  Heneage  ^nch  lucceeded  to  (he  earidom, 
ThccountesaofWinchelsea  died  hi  London  on  the  jihof  August 
1710.  leaving  no  issue,  ber  husband  sarviving  until  i;ifi. 

Lady  Wlncheliea^s  poema  coqlArn  many  copies  of  verse 
addressed  to  her  friends  and  contemporaries.  She  was  to  some 
ciIeBI  «  lolIoHer  ol  the  "  matchlees  Grinds  "  in  the  Icci-our  of 
her  friendships.  During  her  liletime  she  published  her  poem 
"The  Spleen"  in  CiUim'i  ifiicfUiiiy  <i7at)  and  a  volume  a( 
Parmi  In  i^ij  which  mduded  a  trsgcdy  called  AHiltmmu, 
With  Aleiaader  Pope  ihe  was  on  friendly  terms,  and  one  of  It* 
lendato^  poema  printetl  1 


to  ber  nalure-poctry,  anertlng  that  with  the  eicetitfon  of 
Pope's  "  Windsor  Forest "  and  hei  "  Nocturnal  Reverie," 
English  poetry  between  Ptradiu  Ust  ud  Thomson's  StaoHi 
did  not  present "  a  single  new  inuge  of  eitemal  nature."  Woidi- 
worth  sent  at  Christmas  iSiQ  a  MS.  of  eitracti  from  Lidy 
Winchelsea  and  other  writers  10  Lady  Mary  LowtbeT,  and  hi* 
corre^»ndence  with  Aleiander  Dyce  contains  Soaie  mjonte 
criticism  and  appreciation  ol  her  poetry. 
Mr  Edmund  Com  wrote  a  notice  of  her  poeins  for  T- H.  Wiri's 

MatoluineV  her^pwms.  '"comfJett  3i'l£iI''ol  EerwS!  Tl£ 
Poemi  aj  Amu,  CounUu  «/*  Wirnkdm.  waaediled  by  Myca  Reynolds 
(Chicago.  1901)  with  an  ealuustivc  e>»y.  See  abo  E.  Ccaie, 
CmnB  in  a  Ubrary  (iSoi).  and  E.  f>Dwden.  £iigyi,  Uaiait  and 
EiitalxAaii.  Wardiwanh'i  anthotciry  lor  Lady  Miiv  LAwther  wu 
Am  printed  In  1905  (OiFord).  Some  of  hei  work  maiu  in  MS.  in 
the  pouiBiaa  1^  Prc^enor  Dowdea. 

WIMCHELSEA.  ROBERT  (d.  ijt  j),  arcfablsliop  of  Canterbuiy, 
was  probably  bom  at  Old  Winchelsea.  He  studied  and  then 
taught  at  the  univenities  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  where  be  alt^iked 
celebrity  as  a  uhoUr,  and  became  reclor  of  the  tormer,  and 
subsequently  chancellor  of  the  latter  university.  Re  held 
prebcndal  stalls  In  the  cathedrals  of  UnoJn  and  St  Paul's,  and 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Essex  al>out  riSj.  In  December  ri^) 
John  Peckham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died,  and  early  in 
the  following  year  Winchelsca  was  elected  as  his  successor. 
Hisconsecration.  which  took  place  at  Aquila  In  September  1144, 
was  delayed  owing  to  Ihe  vacancy  in  the  papacy,  but  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  oblaining  the  temporalities  of  the  see  from  King 
Edward  I.  Winchdsei  is  chiefly  renowned  as  a  stnnuous 
upholder  of  the  privileges  ol  the  clergy  and  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  and  as  a  fearlcn  opponent  of  Edward  1.  Strengthened 
by  the  issue  of  the  papal  bull  Cirriiii  laicei  in  iiqA.  he  stimulated 
the  dergy  to  reluse  peconiary  atnslance  to  Edward  in  1107; 
hut  after  the  king  had  pronounced  sentence  of  outlawry  against 
the  delinquents  he  instructed  each  clerk  to  decide  this  question 
for  hinuclf.  Personally  the  archbishop  siill  declined  to  make 
any  conlribution  (owiiids  the  expenses  of  the  French  war, 
and  his  lands  were  selied  and  held  by  Edward  until  July  1197, 
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'hich  led  to  the  tonGrmition  of  the  chaitcis  by 
Edward  later  ia  (he  same  year,  but  the  struggle  with  the  king 
did  not  eihautt  his  energies.  He  asserted  his  authority  over 
his  luStagons  to  the  luU;  quarrelled  with  Pope  BonlfaCe  VIII. 
over  (he  prcsenutlon  to  a  Sussex  living,  and  was  exaunmunicated 
by  one  of  the  pope's  minions;  and  vigormisly  contested  (he 
claim  of  the  archbishop  of  York  to  carry  his  crost  erect  in  (lie 
province  of  Canterbury.  Before  these  events,  however,  the 
quarrel  wiih  Edward  had  been  renewed,  althou^  Wincbelsci 
oSdated  in  119(1  at  the  king's  nurtiige  with  Maignrel,  daughlrr 
of  Philip  in.,  king  of  France.  Joining  the  batons  in  demanding 
certain  leforms  from  Edward  at  the  parliament  of  l,in<T?ln  in 
rjDi,  lie  compelled  the  king  to  give  way  on  the  main  inus; 
but  the  hidignation  which  loUowed  the  fiaim  of  Pope  Boniface 
to  be  the  protector  of  Scotland,  a  claim  which  was  supfurted 
by  Winchdsea,  led  to  the  mpture  of  this  alliance.  It  It  probable 
that  one  of  Ihe  reasons  which  led  tbe  archbishop  to  join  in  these 
proceedings  was  his  bostiVty  to  EdvanrHtabWr,  Walter 
Langion.  bishop  of  Licblicid,  whom  be  soueKi  to  disgrace  both 
in  England  and  at  Rome.'  "Hic  king  ditriihed  Ui  indignaiioD 
until  his  frie    ■  "■  "  ■  ■  -      - 
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(iJtT)  attributed  to  Gay,  but  really  the  wi 
and  Gay,  she  la  ridicukd  si  the  learned  lady.  Pboel 
■  character  assigned  (0  Pope's  hand.    Lady  Wind  ' 
were  almost  lorgotlen  when  Wordsworth  in  the  "J 
tncnury  to  the  Preface  "  ol  his  Fotnu  (1 
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with  Edward  II.  by  a  frequent  use  of  spiritual  weapons,  and  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  against  the  Templars.  He  died  at  Otford 
on  the  I  ith  of  May  13 13.  Miracles  were  said  to  have  been  worked 
at  his  tomb  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  but  efforts  to  procure  his 
canonisation  were  unavailing.  Although  a  secular  priest  Winchcl- 
iea  was  somewhat  ascetic,  and  his  private  Uf e  was  distingxiished 
for  sanaity  and  generosity.  As  an  ecclesiastic,  however,  he  was 
haughty  and  fond  of  power;  and  be  has  been  not  inappropruitely 
described  as  "  the  greatest  churchman  of  the  time." 

See  Cknniiies  «f  Ik*  RritfU  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  //..edited 
with  introduction  by  W.  Stubb*  (London,  18S3-1883):  S.  Birching- 
ton,  in  the  Anglia  sacra,  edited  by  H.  Wharton  (London;  1691}; 
and  W.  Stubbs,  Comstituiianal  History,  vol.  ii.  (Oxfofd,  1696}. 

WIJICH8L8BA,  a  village  in  the  Rye  parliamentary  division 
of  Sussex,  Ene^nd,  9  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from.  Hastings  by  the 
South  Eastern  and  Chatham  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  67a  It 
stands  on  an  abrupt  hill-spnr  rising  above  £bt  lowUnds  which 
§onn  a  southward  continuation  of  Romney  marsh.  Ihis  was 
within  historic  times  a  great  inlet  of  the  ^i^sh  Channel,  and 
Winchelsea  was  a  famous  seaport  until  the  x  5th  century.  Two 
^cs,  the  one  <rf  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  other  erected  early 
fe  the  isth  century,  overlook  the  maiahes;  a  third  stands 
at  a  conaiderabte  distance  west  of  the  town,  its  position  pointing 
the  contrast  between  the  extent  of  the  andent  town  and  that 
of  the  shrunken  vilfaige  of  to-day.  The  town  was  laid  out  by 
Edwatd  L  with  regular  streets  intersecting  at  right  angles; 
the  fonn  is  preserved,  and  in  a  picturesque  open  ^>ace  in  the 
centre  stands  the  church  of  St  Thomas  i  Becket  This  cmnprises 
only  the  chancel  and  aisles  of  a  building  which,  if  entirci  would 
lanlL  as  one  of  the  finest  parish  churches  in  England.  As  it 
stands  it  is  of  the  highest  interest,  showing  remarkable  Decorated 
work,  with  windows  of  beautiful  and  unusual  design,  and  a 
magnificent  series  of  canopied  tombs.  In  the  grounds  of  the 
lesidence  caBed  the  Friars  stands  the  shell  of  the  ^Midal  choir 
cf  a  Decorated  chapel  which  belonged  to  a  Franciscan  house. 
Of  a  Dominican  convent  and  other  religious  foundations  and 
drarches  there  are  no  remains. 

The  town  <A  which  the  relics  have  been  described  was  not  the 
first  of  its  name.  On  a  site  supposed  to  be  about  3  m.  S.E.,  and 
now  therefore  about  x}  m.  out  in  the  English  Chamiel,  a  seaport 
had  giown  up  on  a  low  peninsula.  In  1336  and  at  various 
sateequent  dates  in  the  same  century  this  town  suffered  severely 
from  encroadiments  of  the  sea,  and  in  xa66  it  paid  the  penalty 
for  its  adherence  to  the  cadse  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  waves 
finally  obiiteiated  the  site  in  is88,  and  Edward  I.  thereafter 
planted  the  new  town  in  a  safe  position.  In  the  X4th  and  xsth 
centuries  Winchelsea  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  French, 
and  in  1350  Edward  III.  defeated  the  Speniatds  in  a  naval 
action  cloae  by. 

In  the  time  of  the  Confessor  Ht^nchebea  {Winckeiusd,  Win- 
€hiks$,  WyncMse)  was  induded  in  Rameslie  which  was  granted 
by  Urn  to  the  abbey  of  Ftomp.  The  town  remained  under  the 
lordahip  of  the  abbey  untU  it  was  resumed  by  Henry  m.  Its 
cariy  importance  was  due  to  its  harbour,  and  by  1066  it  was 
probably  already  a  port  of  some  oonsequence.  By  the  reign  of 
Henry  U.,  if  not  before,  Wmchdaea  was  practically  added  to  the 
ClBfqae  Forts  and  ahaied  their  liberties.  Afta  ihe  destruction 
of  Od  Whidielsea,  New  Winchciaea,  a  walled  town,  flourished 
hrHinMl  ft  hundred  yean  and  provided  a  huge  proportion  of 
rjhvnished  by  the  Cinque  Ports  to  the  crown;  but  the 
k^f  the  Fkench  destroyed  it,  its  walla  were  broken  down, 
i^dicay  of  the  harbour,  owing  to  the  teceasion  of  the  sea, 
any  later  cetum  of  its  prosperity.  The  corporation, 
kmayor,  barons  and  batlifis,  was  dinoWed 
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WIIICBB8TBR.  EARU  AMD  MARQUESSES  OF. .  the  tiik 
of  eari  of  Windiester  was  first  borne  by  Saier,  or  Seer,  de  Quincy, 
who  was  endowed  by  King  John  on  the  X3th  of  March  1207, 
with  the  earldom  ol  Winchester,  or  the  county  of  Southampton. 
Saier  de  Quincy  was  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons  named  to 
enfwce  the  observance  of  the  Great  Charter.  He  served  in  the 
Crusades  at  the  siege  of  Damietta  in  12x9,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards, probably  on  the  3rd  of  November  of  that  year.  His 
second  son  Roger  de  Quincy  (c.  XX95->X364),  who  is  said  to  have 
usurped  the  earldom  during  the  absence  of  his  dder  brother 
Robert  in  the  Holy  Land,  took  part  in  the  struggle  between 
Henry  III.  and  the  barons.  He  died  without  male  issue  in  April 
1264,  and  the  earidom  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  was  revived 
in  1322  in  favour  of  Hugh  le  Despenser,  favourite  of  King 
Edward  II.,  and  was  forfeited  when  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
batons  as  a  traitor  in  X3a6.  In  X472  the  title,  together  with  a 
pension  of  £zoo  a  year  from  the  customs  of  Southampton,  but 
not  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament,  was  given  by  King  Edward 
IV.  to  a  Burgundian,  Louis  de  Bruges,  lord  of  Gruthuyse  and 
prince  of  Steenhuyse,  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  to 
himself  while  an  exile  <«  the  continent.  Louis  de  Bruges 
surrendered  his  patent  to  Henry  VII.  in  1499. 

The  marquessate  of  Winchester  was  created  in  1551  in  favour 
of  Wniiam  Paulet,  or  Pawlet,  K.G.,  a  successfid  courtier  during 
four  reigns,  who  died  on  the  loth  of  March  1572.  It  has  de- 
scended in  the  male  line  of  his  family  to  the  sixteenth  possessor. 
John  Paulet,  and  marquess  (c.  X5X7^X576),  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  Baron  St  John  during  the  life  of  his  father,  a 
distinction  which  was  shared  by  his  three  immediate  successors — 
Wiliiam  Paulet  (c.  X53S-X598),  William  Paulet  (c.  x  560-1628) 
and  John  Paulet  {c,  1598-X674).  Charles  Paulet,  son  and  heif 
of  John  Paulet,  the  eighth  marquess,  was  created  duke  of  Bolton, 
on  the  9th  of  April  1689,  and  the  marquessate  of  Winchester 
remained  hi  connexion  with  the  duchy  of  B<dton  (9.V.)  till  the 
death  of  Harry  Paulet,  sixth  duke  aiu)  deventh  marquess, 
without  male  issue  in  December  1794.  There  being  no  male 
representative  of  the  dukes  of  Bolton  this  title  lapsed,  but  the 
marquessate  of  Windiester  was  inherited  by  George  Paulet 
(i723~x8oo),  great-grandson  of  Lwd  Henry  Paulet  (d.  X672), 
second  son  H  William,  the  fourth  marquess.  On  Geoigels 
death  on  the  92nd  of  April  x8oo  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  Ingoldcsby  Burroughs-Paulct  (i  764*1843),  who,  in  1839, 
prefixed  the  name  of  Burroughs  to  hk  own  l^  royal  licence. 
Upon  his  death  on  the  29th  of  November  1843,  the  title  passed 
to  his  son  John  Paulet  (x8ox-x887),  fouiteenth  marquess,  who 
was  succeeded,  on  the  4th  of  July  1887,  by  his  son,  Augustus 
John  Henxy  Beaumont  (1858^x899),  officer  in  the  Guards,  who 
was  killed  at  Magersfontdn  during  the  Boer  War  on  the  xxth 
of  December  X899,  and  was  foUowed  in  the  peerage  by  his  brother, 
H«mry  William  Montague  Paulet  (b.  r862). 

Three  of  the  marquesses  of  Winchester  were  men  of  note. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  founder  of  the  family,  William  Paulet,  that 
when  asked  how  he  had  contrived  to  live  through  a  kmg  period 
of  troubled  times  during  four  reigns,  he  replied  that  he  came 
of  the  willow  and  not  of  the  oak,  ortus  sum  $  salice  non  ex  f«erc«. 
This  saying,  repeated  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton  in  his  Fragmenta 
regaiia,  may  possibly  Qot  have  been  due  to  the  marquess 
himself,  but  if  not  it  was  well  invented  of  a  man  who  passed 
through  many  dangers  and  always  contrived  to  keep,  or  to 
improve,  his  places.  He  wss  the  son  of  Sir  John  Paulet  of 
Baang,  near  Basingstoke  in  Hampshire,  and  his  wife  Alice  or 
Elizabeth,  dau^ter  of  Sh^  William  Paulet  of  Hinton  St  George, 
Somerset.  The  year  of  his  birth  has  been  variously  given  as 
1474  and  X485.  Between  xsxa  and  XS27  he  was  several  times 
sheriff  of  Hampshire.  He  was  knighted  before  1525,  and  in  that 
year  became  privy  councillor.  He  was,  henceforth^  continually 
employed  in  the  royal  household  and  on  the  ooundl,  but  his 
only  military  service  was  fai  the  easy  suppression  of  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  in  1S36.  In  X52S  he  was  named  master  of  the  wards 
and  keeper  of  the  king's  widows  and  idiots,  that  is  to  say  he  had 
the  lucrative  charge  of  persons  of  property  who  were  wards  hi 
chivalry.    He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Coromona  whidi 
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co-operated  with  tlie  long  in  canyiag  oat  the  ae|>uation  of  the 
Chuich  from  Rome  between  1529  and  1536.  He  served  on  the 
courts  ^riiich  tried  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Anne  Boleyn,  and  he 
tras  employed  to  tell  Catharine  of  Aragon  that  ahe  and  her 
daughter  were  degraded  from  their  rank.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  type  of  man  that  he  did  his  work  gently,  Mid  with  a  constant 
recollection  of  the  changes  of  fortuni;.  His  personal  kindness 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  which  she  acknowledged,  no  doubt  stood  him 
in  good  stead  on  the  accession  of  her  dau^ter  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  1538  he  was  created  Lord  St  John,  and  he  was  enriched  by  a 
grant  of  the  lands  cf  Netley  Abbey,  near  Southampton.  He 
was  appointed  lord  steward  of  the  household,  and  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  became  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  1543.  Henry  YIII. 
named  him  one  of  the  council  of  regency  for  his  son  Edward  VI. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  St  John  kept  the  favour  both 
of  the  Protector  Somerset,  who  made  him  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  and  of  Somerset's  enemy,  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  kept  him  in  office.  He  was  created  earl  of  Wiltshire  in 
i5SOi  And  marquess  of  Winchester  in  1551.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.,  he  trimmed  deverly  between  the  parties  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  Mary  Tudor  till  he  saw  which  was  going  to  win, 
and  then  threw  himself  on  the  winning  side.  He  opposed  Queen 
Mary's  marriage  to  Philip,  prince  of  Spain  (Philip  II.),  till  he 
saw  she  was  set  on  it,  and  then  gave  his  approval,  for  it  was 
his  wise  rule  to  show  just  as  much  independence  as  enhanced 
the  merit  of  his  obedience.  He  was  lord  treasurer  under  Mary, 
and  kept  his  place  under  .Elizabeth,  to  whose  ecclesiastical  policy 
he  gave  his  usual  discreet  opposition  and  final  obedience.  Win- 
chester died  at  his  house  of  Basing  on  the  loth  of  March  1572. 
He  had  built  it  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  hb  descendants  are  said 
to  have  found  it  necessary  to  pull  down  a  part.  He  married, 
first  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Capcl.  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  then 
Winifred,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bruges,  alderman  of  London, 
and  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  by  whom  he  had  no  children. 
It  is  said  that  one  hundred  and  three  of  his  descendants  were 
alive  at  the  date  of  his  death. 

His  grandson,  William  Paulet,  third  marquess  (c,  1535-1598) 
wsb  one  of  the  judges  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  author  of  a 
book  called  The  Lord  Marquesses  Idleness  which  contains  a 
Latin  acrostic  of  extreme  ingenuity  On  the  words  Xegina  nostra 
Angliae. 

The  fifth  marquess,  John  Paulet  (1628-1674),  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  lived  much  in  retirement  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pay  off  debts  left  by  his  father.  He  is  remembered  by  the 
ardour  and  sincerity  of  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles  I.  It  is  said 
that  he  caused  the  words  "Aimez  Loyaut£"  to  be  engraved 
on  every  pane  of  glass  in  his  house  of  Basing.  During  the  first 
Civil  War  it  was  fortified  for  the  king,  and  stood  a  succession 
of  sieges  by  the  parliamentary  forces  between  1643  and  1645. 
On  the  14th  of  October  1645,  it  was  stormed  by  Oliver  Cromw^. 
The  marquess,  who' fought  valiantly,  told  Hugh  Peters,  chaplain 
of  the  New  Model  Army  of  the  parliament,  who  had  the  vulgarity 
to  crow  over  him,  "  That  if  the  king  had  no  more  ground  in 
England  but  Basing  House,  he  would  adventure  as  he  did,  and 
•0  maintain  it  to  the  utmost,"  for  "  that  Basing  House  was 
called  Loyalty."  The  house  caught  fire  during  the  storm  and 
was  burnt  down,  the  very  ruins  being  carried  away  by  order  of 
the  parliament.  The  marquess  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  but  was  finally  allowed  to  compound  for  his  estate; 
after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  U.  he  was  promised  com- 
pensation for  his  losses,  but  nothing  was  given  to  him.  He  died 
in  En^efield  Park  on  the  5th  of  March  1674.  He  was  three 
times  married,  first  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Viscount  Savage,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son;  then  to  Honora  de  Burgh,  daughter  of 
Richard,  earl  of  St  Albans  and  Clanricarde,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons;  and  then  to  Isabella  Howard,  daughter  of  Viscount 
Stafford. 

See  Doyle.  OMcial  Baronate  (London,  x886):  and  J.  A.  Froude, 
History  of  EniJand  (London,  1856-1870},  for  the  first  marquess; 
T.  P.  ColHer,  BiUioeraphical  Account  of  Early  Bn^k  Literatmre 
(London,  1865),  for  the  second  marquess;  and  Clarendon,  History  of 
(kt  RobeUion  (Oxford,  1886).  for  the  filth  marqw 


WDfCHESTRB,  a  dty  and  munidpd  and  pailiamentaiy 
borough  of  Hampshire,  England,  66|  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from 
London  by  the  London  &  South-Westem  railway;  saved 
also  by  the  Southampton  branch  of  the  Great  Western  xailway, 
with  a  separate  station.  Pop.  (1901)  20,929.  It  occupies  « 
hilly  and  picturesque  site  in  and  above  the  valley  of  the  Itchen, 
lying  principally  on  the  left  bank.  The  surrounding  hills  are 
chalk  downs,  but  the  valley  is  well  wooded. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  legends  which  place,  the 
foundation  of  a  great  Christian  church  at  Winchester  in  the 
2nd  century,  the  erection  of  Winchester  into  an  episcopal  see 
may  be  phiced  early  in  the  second  half  of  the  7th  century,  though 
it  cannot  be  dated  exactly.    The  West  Saxon  see  was  removed 
hither  from  Dorchester  on  the  Thame,  and  the  first  bishop  of 
Winchester  was  Hedda  (d.  705).    The  modem  diocese  includes 
nearly  the  whole  of  Hampshire,  part  of  Surrey  and  very  small 
portions  of  Wiltshire,   Dorsetshire  and  Sussex.    St   Swithia 
(852-862),  well  known  through  the  connexion  of  his  feast  day 
(iSth  July)  with  the  superstition  that  weather-conditions  thereon 
determine  those  of  the  next  forty  days,  is  considered  to  have 
enlarged  the  cathedral,  as  are  iEthelwold  (963-^4)  and  Al|^iege 
(984-XC05).    The  history  of  the  Saxon  building,  however,  & 
very  slight,  and  as  usual,  its  pUce  was  taken  by  a  Norman  one, 
erected  by  Bishop  Walkelin  (1070-1098).    The  cathedral  church 
of  St  Swithin  lies  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dty  in  a  wide  and 
beautiful  walled  dose.    It  is  not  veiy  conspicuous  from  a 
•distance,  a  low  central  tower  alone  rising  above  the  general  levd 
of  the  roof.    It  consists  of  a  nave,  transepts,  choir  and  retrochoir, 
all  with  aisles,  and  a  lady-chapel  forms  the  eastward  termination. 
The  work  of  the  exterior,  of  whatever  date,  is  severely  plain. 
The  cathedral,  however,  is  the  longest  hi  England,  and  indeed 
exceeds  any  other  church  of  its  character  in  length,  which  is 
dose  upon  556  ft.    Within,  the  effect  of  this  feature  is  very  fine. 
The  magnificent  Perpendicular  nave  4s  the  work  of  Bishop 
Edlngton  (1346-1366)  and  the  famous  William  of  Wykeham 
(1367-1404),  by  whom  only  the  skeleton  of  Walkelin's  work  was 
retained.    The  massive  Norman  work  of  the  original  building, 
however,  remains  comparativdy  intact  in  both  transepts.    Tbe 
central  tower  is  Norman,  but  kter  than  Walkelin's  structure, 
which  fell  in  1107,  a  mishap  which  was  readily  attributed  to 
divine  wrath  because  King  William  II.,  who  fell  to  the  arrow 
in  the  ndghbouring  New  Forest,  had  been  buried  here  seven  years 
earlier,  in  spite  of  his  unchristian  life.    The  tomb  believed  to 
be  his  is  in  the  choir,  but  its  identity  has  been  widdy  disputed, 
and  even  an  examination  of  the  remains  has  failed  to  esublish 
the  truth.    The  choir  is  largdy  Edington's  work,  though  the 
derestory  is  Utter,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  cathedral  shom 
construction  of  several  dates.    Here  appears  the  fine  Eariy 
English  construction  of  Bishop  de  Lucy  (1189-1204),  in  the 
rctrochoir  and  the  lady«chapel,  though  this  was  considerably 
altered  later.    Beneath  the  cathedral  east  of  the  choir  there  are 
three  ciypts,  connected  together.    The  western  and  the  central 
chambers  are  Norman,  and  have  apsidal  terminations,  while 
the  eastern  is  Early  English.    The  cathedral  contains  many 
objects  of  interest.    The  square  font  of  black  marble  is  a  fine 
example  of  Norman  art,  its  sides  sculptured  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St  Nicholas  of  Myra.    The  ma^iifioent  teredos  behind 
the  high  altar  must  have  htest  erected  late  in  the  zsth  centuiy; 
it  consists  of  a  lofty  wall,  the  full  width  of  the  choir,  pierced 
by  two  processional  doors,  and  covered  with  tiecsof  rich  canopied 
niches,  the  statues  in  whidi  are  modem.     A  cross  of  plain  Bt^bt 
stone  in  the  centre  shows  where  an  ^^^r^r*^  alvcr  cnidfisiw 
once  attached;  and  a  phun  rectangular  recess  above 
once  contained  a  massive  silvcr-giit  xetafal^ 
and  repouss6  statuettes  and  xeliefa.    A 
placed  at  the  interval  of  one  bay 
served  to  endose  the  small  cbapelte' 
studded  with  jewels,  the  gift 
the  body  of  St  Swithin.    Vi 
and  choir  are  a  number 
containing  the  toP^r^  '' 
recumbent  eflfadMf* 
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Uie  most  notable  are  the  monuments  of  Bubopa  Edinston, 
Wykeham,  Waynflete,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Laogtoa  and  Fox. 
The  door  of  iron  grilbr  of  beautiful  design,  now  in  the  north 
juve  aisle,  b  considered  to  be  the  oldest  work  of  Its  character 
in  £n^aad;  its  date  is  (»laced  in  the  nth  or  12th  century. 
The  mortuary  chests  in  the  presbytery  contain  the  bones  of 
Saxon  kings  who  were  buried  here.  The  remains  were  collected 
in  this  manner  by  Bishop  Henry  dc  Blois  (i  1 29-1 171),  and  again 
after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  soldiers  of  CromwclL  The 
choir  stalls  furnish  a  magnificent  example  of  Decorated  wood- 
work,  and  much  stained  glass  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
periods  remains  in  fragmentary  form.  The  library  contains  a 
Vulgate  of  the  X2th  century,  a  finely  ornamented  MS.  on 
vellum. 

In  1905  serious  signs  of  weakness  were  manifested  in  the 
fabric  of  the  cathedral,  and  it  yras  found  that  a  large  part  of 
the  foundation  was  insecure,  being  laid  on  piles,  or  tree-trunks 
set  flat,  in  soft  and  watery  soil.  Extensive  works  of  restoration, 
including  the  underpinning  of  the  foundations  with  cement 
concrete  (which  necessitated  the  employment  of  divers),  were 
undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Mr  T.  G.  Jackson. 

Relics  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  slight,  and  there  are 
Early  English  arches  and  Perpendicular  work  in  the  deanery. 
Other  old  houses  in  the  Close  are  very  picturesque.  Here 
formerly  stood  the  house  which  Charles  II.  desired  of  Ken  for 
Nell  Gwyn.  Ken  refused  it,  but  the  king  bore  no  malice,  settling 
Nell  Gwyn  in  another  house  near  by,  and  afterwards  raising 
Ken  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Weils. 

King  Alfred  founded  a  minster  immediately  north  of  the 
present  site  of  the  cathedral,  and  here  he  and  other  Saxon  kings 
were  buried.  The  house,  known  as  Hyde  Abbey,  was  removed 
(as  was  Alfred's  body)  to  a  point  outside  the  walls  considerably 
north  of  the  cathedral,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Here 
foundations  may  be  traced,  and  a  gateway  remains.  To  the 
east  of  the  cathedral  are  ruins  of  Wolvesey  Castic,  a  foundation 
of  Henry  de  Blois,  where  the  bishops  resided.  On  the  southern 
outskirts  of  the  dty,  in  a  pleasant  meadow  by  the  Itchen,  is  the 
Hospital  of  St  Cross.  This  also  was  founded  by  Henry  de  Blois, 
in  1 156,  whose  wish  was  to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  13  poor 
men  and  a  daily  dinner  for  100  others.  It  was  reformed  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  and  enlarged  and  mostly  rebuilt  by 
Cardinal  Beaufort  (1405-1447).  The  buildings  form  three  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  with  a  lawn  and  sun-dial  in  its  midst;  while  the 
fourth  side  is  partly  open,  and  partly  formed  by  the  magnificent 
cruciform  church,  llie  earliest  parts  of  this  building  are  late 
or  transitional  Norman,  but  other  parts  are  Early  English  or 
Decorated.  The  work  throughout  is  very  rich  and  massive. 
St  Cross  is  a  unique  example  of  a  medieval  almshouse,  and  its 
picturesqueness  is  enhanced  by  the  curious  costume  of  its 
inmates.  It  is  still  customary  to  provide  a  dole  of  bread  and  beer 
to  all  who  desire  it.  The  parish  churches  of  Winchester  are  not 
of  special  interest,  but  the  church  of  St  Swlthln  is  curious  as 
occi4>ying  the  upper  part  of  the  King's  Gate.  This  gate  and  the 
West  Gate  alone  remain  of  the  gates  in  the  walls  which  formerly 
surroiuded  the  city.  The  West  Gate  is  a  fine  structure  of  the 
13th  century.  In  the  High  Street  stands  the  graceful  Per- 
pendicular city  cross.  The  county  hall  embodies  remains  of  the 
Norman  castle,  and  in  it  is  preserved  the  so-called  King  Arthur's 
round  table.  This  is  supposed  to  date  actually  from  the  time 
of  King  Stephen,  but  the  painted  designs  upon  it  are  of  the 
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and  doister  are  noteworthy,  and  there  are.  extensive  modem 

buildings. 

The  prindpal  public  buildings  of  the  city  are  the  gUd-hall, 
public  library  and  art  school,  museum,  market  house,  mechanics' 
institution  and  barracks.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns 
one  member  and  falls  within  the  Andover  division  of  the  county. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18 
coundllois.    Area,  1931  acres. 

History.— Tht  history  of  the  earliest  Winchester  {Winiont 
WynUm)  is  lost  in  legend;  tradition  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Ludor  Rous  Hudibras  and  dates  it  ninety-nine  years  before  the 
first  building  of  Rome;  earthworks  and  relics  show  that  the 
Itchen  valley  was  occupied  by  Celts,  and  it  is  certaia  from  its 
position  at  the  centre  of  six  Roman  roads  and  from  the  Roman 
relics  found  there  that  the  Caer  Gwent  (White  City)  of  the  Cfclls 
was,  tmder  the  name  of  Yenta  Bdgarum^  an  important  Romano- 
British  country-  town.  Hardly  any  traces  of  this  survive,  but 
mosaic  pavement^  coins,  &c.,  have  been  discovered  on  the 
south  side  of  High  Street.  The  name  of  Winchester  is  indis- 
solubly  linked  with  that  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights,  btU  its 
historical  greatness  begins  when,  after  the  conquest  of  the  present 
Hampshire  by  the  Gcwissas,  it  became  the  capital  of  Wessex. 
Its  importance  was  increased  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
although  it  was  not  at  first  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  later  Winchester  chronicler.  King  Cynegils  wished 
for  time  to  build  a  worthy  church  in  the  royal  city;  his  son 
Cenwalh  is  said  to  have  built  the  old  minster.  When  the  kings 
of  Wessex  became  kings  of  aU  Engbnd,  Winchester  became, 
in  a  sense,  the  capital  of  England,  though  it  always  had  a  formid- 
able rival  in  London,  which  was  more  central  in  position  and 
possessed  greater  conunercial  advantages.  The  parallel  position 
of  the  two  dtics  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  is  illustrated  by  the  law 
of  Edgar,  ordaining  that  the  standard  of  wdghts  and  measures 
for  the  whole  kingdom  should  be  "  such  as  is  observed  at  London 
and  at  Winchester."  Under  Alfred  it  became  a  centre  of  learning 
and  education,  to  which  distinguished  strangers,  such  as  St 
Grimbald  and  Asser  the  Welshman,  resorted.  It  was  the  seat  of 
Canute's  government;  many  of  the  kings,  induding  Ecgberht, 
Alfred,  Edward  the  Elder  and  C^inute,  were  buried  there,  and, 
in  1043,  Edward  the  Confessor  was  crowned  in  the  old  minster. 
The  dty  was  sometimes  granted  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  a  queen 
consort,  and  it  was  the  home  of  Emma,  the  wife  of  /Gthelred 
the  Unready  and  of  Canute,  and  later  of  Edith,  the  wife  of  the 
Confessor. 

Winchester  was  very  prosperous  in  the  years  succeeding  the 
Conquest,  and  its  omission,  together  with  London,  from  Domes- 
day Book  is  probably  an  indication  of  its  peculiar  position  and 
importance;  its  proximity  to  the  New  Forest  commended  it 
to  the  Norman  kings,  and  Southampton,  only  X2  m.  distant,  was 
one  of  the  chief  ports  for  the  continent,  llie  Conqueror  wore 
his  crown  in  state  at  Winchester  every  Easter,  as  he  wore  It 
at  Westminster  at  Whitsuntide  and  at  Gloucester  at  Christmas. 
The  royal  treasure  continued  to  be  stored  there  as  it  had  been 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  was  there  seized  by  William  Rufus, 
who,  after  his  father's  death,  "  rode  to  Winchester  and  opened 
the  Treasure  House."  In  the  reign  of  Stq>hen  and  again  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  held  at  Winchester, 
and  the  charter  of  John  promises  that  the  exchequer  and  the 
mint  shall  ever  remain  in  the  city;  the  mint  was  an  important 
one,  and  when  in  1 125  all  the  coiners  of  England  were  tried  for 
false  coining  those  of  Winchester  alone  were  acquitted  with 
honour. 

Under  the  Norman  kings  Winchester  was  of  great  coznmercial 
importance;  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  woollen  trade, 
which  in  its  different  branches  was  the  chief  industry  of  the  town, 
although  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Lilxr  Winlon  (temp. 
Henry  L  and  Stephen)  indicates  also  a  varied  industrial  life. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  jpld  of  weavers  is  mentioned, 
and  the  millers  at  the  same  date  render  their  account  to  the 
exchequer. 

The  gild  merchant  of  Winchester  claims  an  An^o-Saxoa 
origin,  but  the  first  authentic  reference  to  it  is  in  one  of  the 
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by  the  St  Gilei'i  Fiir,  originsUy  gnnlcd  by  Rulu*  to  Bishop 
W^elin.  ItwuheldooStCils'iHiUuplalheigth 
4nd  ID  Uk  middle  sgn  wu  one  ol  the  chief  coramertig 
of  the  year.  While  it  luted  Si  Ciln's  UiU  wu  covered  hy 
■  busy  ttavm,  ind  no  trade  wm  pmnitted  to  be  done  outni' 
the  fur  within  seven  iraguca,  or  at  SouIhAoipton ;  the  juri 
diction  of  the  mayoi  ud  buliOs  of  the  city  wu  in  ibcyuic 
that  of  the  bishop's  officials  taking  its  place. 

From  the  time  of  the  Conquens  until  their  npuLaion  by 
EdwMd  I.,  Wiochnter  was  Ifac  home  of  a  large  colony  ol  Jr 
Wlme  r^iiarter  in  the  city  is  marked  to  the  present  day  by 
Jewry  Slreetj  Winchester  is  called  by  Itichard  of  Deviie*  "  the 
jerujalem  of  England  "  on  account  of  Its  tind  treitmen 
its  /ews,  and  there  alone  no  anti-Jewish  rials  broke  out  a 
the  cotonaiion  of  Richard  1.    The  corporation  of  Wmchc 
ctiims  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  but  the  earliest  eiii 
tharten  are  two  given  by  Heniy  II.,  one  merely  grantinj 
"  my  ciliiens  of  Winchester,  who  are  of  the  gild  merchant  i 
theii  goods,  freedom  from  loll,  passage  and  custom,"  the  o' 
confirming  (o  them  all  liberties  and  customs  which  they  enjoyed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.;  further  cbarten,  loiplified  and  con- 
firmed by  succeeding  sovereigns,  were  granted  by  Richard  I. 
and  John.    The  governing  charter  till  183s  was  that  of  ijS;, 
incoTpotBiing  the  city  under  the  title  of  the  "  Mayor,  BailiSs 
and  Commonalty  of  the  Cily  of  Winchester  ";  this  is  the  first 
charter  which  mentions 


of  m 


early  as  857  It 


was  governed  by  a  wicgerefa,  by  name  Beamwulf,  whose  1: 
is  recorded  in  the  Angb-Saion  Chronicle.  There  is  a  dou 
reference  to  a  mayor  in  1194.  and  the  office  certainly  ei 
early  in  the  ijtb  century.  Until  i8]i  the  liberty  ol  the 
encompassing  the  dty  on  almost  every  ude  was  otitsidc 
jurisdiction  of  ||ie  city  magistrBles,  being  under  (be  scignioralty 
of  Ihc  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Winchester  si 


St  check  was  given 


igof  the  iithcen 
during  (he  civil  wars  of  Slephc  „  . 

burned.  However,  the  last  entry  coraerTung  it  Id  the  Anglo- 
SaiDti  Chronicle  sayj  that  Henty  Plantagenet,  after  the  treaty 
of  Wallingtoid,  was  received  with  "  great  worship  "  in  Winchester 
and  London,  thus  recognizing  the  equality  of  the  two  dties^ 
but  the  latter  was  rising  at  Wtncbester'a  cipense.  and  at  the 
aecondcoronationolRidisrdl.  (1194)  the  alliens  of  Winchester 
had  the  significant  mortlEcaiioa  of  seemg  in  their  own  diy  the 
citizens  of  London  take  their  place  as  cupbearers  to  the  ^ng. 
The  leas  of  Normandy  further  favoured  the  rise  of  London  by 
depriving  Wincheaur  ol  the  advantages  it  had  enjoyed  from  its 
convenient  postion  with  regard  to  the  continent.  Moreover, 
il  suSered  severely  at  the  hands  0!  Simon  de  Montfort  the 
Younger  (1165),  although  il  atill  continued  to  be  an  occasional 
royal  reridence,  and  the  Statute  of  Wincboler  (i  185)  was  passed 
in  a  council  held  there.  Meanwhile  the  woollen  trade  bad  drifted 
in  great  measure  to  the  east  of  England^  and  an  attempt 
(o  revive  the  prosperity  of  Winchester  in  the  utta  cenlu  .  . 
mak^ing  it  cne  ol  the  staple  towns  proved  untaccessful.    The 

sack  of  Southampton  (ijjl):  a  few  years  later  the  dty  wt 

devastated  hy  the  black  draih,  and  the  charter  ol  Elizabeth 

speaks  of  "  our  dty  of  Winchester  ui 

decay  and  poverty."    During  the  Ci 

much  for  its  byalty  to  Chnries  I.  and  lost  Its  ancient  tastle 

founded  hy  WiOiam  I.    After  the  Restorsti 

started  to  restore  trade  by  making  the    Iti 

Southampton,  hui  neither  then  nor  when  re 

century  was  it  successful.     Charles  H.,  In 

Winchester  again  a  royal  residence,  began 

being  unfinished  at  his  deatf 

It  was  burnt  down  In  i8g4  ai 


WestgatestnistaodiM  tbetopol  the  High  Street.    The  guard- 

The  two  weekly  niarkets,  still  held  in  the  Com  Eacbange  of 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  were  confirmed  by  Eliiabeth'a 
charter;  the  latter  dates  from  a  giant  of  Henry  VI.  abolishing 
the  Sunday  market,  which  had  eiisted  from  early  tises.  Tlie 
same  grant  established  three  faim— one  on  October  13  (the  day 
of  the  translalioQ  of  St  Edward,  king  and  confessor),  one  on  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  fiist  week  In  Lent,  and  another  on 
S<  Swilhin^  day^  the  former  two  are  still  held.  Wincheatn 
sent  two  members  to  pariiameni  from  iiqj  io  iSgj,  when  Iht 
representation  was  reduced  10  one. 

WIHCHESTBR.  a  town  and  the  county-scat  t^  Claik  county. 
Kentucky.  U.S.A..  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Blue  Graas  ttfjon  oC 
the  stale,  about  18  m.  E.  by  S.of  Leiingion.  Pop.  (iB9o)4]iqi 
(1900)  j(i64,  including  jii8  negroes;  (1910)  J156.  It  is  aerred 
by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Chesapeake  b  Ohio  and  the 
Leiingion  &  Eastern  railways,  the  last  being  a  short  load  (Ttom 
Lexington  10  Jackson)  extending  into  the  mineral  arul  timbet 
region  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Wcsteyan  College  (co-educational;  Methodist  Episcc^, 
South),  opened  in  1S66,  and  of  the  Winchcstet  Trades  and 
Industrial  School  (sgoa).  Winchester  is  in  an  Mricultural. 
raising  region,  and  has  va 


It  was  fiist 


.  the  head  of  Vppa 
. (1900) 

by  tb^ 


VINCIi ESTER,  a  township  of  Middlesex 
chusells,  U.S.A..  about  8  m.  W.  of  Boston  a 
Mystic  Pond,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Myslii 
7248,  of  whom  1968  were  foreign-bom  ant 
Oqio)  9309.  Area,  6  sq.  m.  Winchestei 
southern  division  of  ihe  Boston  &  Maine  railway,  and  isco 
with  Boston,  Arlington,  Medford,  Sloneham  and  Wobura  by 
electric  lines.     Il  is  chiefly  a  residential  suburb  of  posloD. 

which  empties  into  Mystic  Pond,  in  Winchester  township,  bolll 
favourite  resorts  for  canoeing,  &c.  Wedge  Fond  and  Winter 
Pond,  in  the  centre  of  the  township,  are  clear  and  beautiful 
sheets  of  water.  The  streets  of  Winchester  are  heavily  ahaded, 
the  view  as  present ed  from  the  neighbouring  bills  bdng  that  of  k 
continuous  forest  strelcUng  from  the  beautiful  Mystic  Valley 
parkway  (of  (he  Metropolitan  park  system),  of  which  more  than 
one-half  (50-}  acres)  is  in  the  southern  part  of  tht township,  to 
the  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation  (another  Mclropolitan  paA) 

large  public  playground  and  a  common.  Hom  Pond  Mountain 
and  Indian  Kill  are  about  jio  ft.  above  aea-levcl.  One  ol  (Ke 
pleasantest  residential  districts  is  Rangely.  a  restricted  private 
park.  The  town-hall  and  library  building  is  a  fine  struetare; 
the  library  contains  about  30,000  volumes,  and  the  museum  and 
collections  of  the  Winchester  Historical  and  Cenealogica]  Society. 
The  piindpal  manufactures  are  leather  and  felt  goods, 

Winchester  was  originally  wiihin  the  limits  ol  ChsrieslowiL 
In  i6]S  allotments  of  land  between  (he  Mystic  Pond  and  tfaa 
present  Wobum  were  made  to  various  Charlestown  setllen, 
including  John  Harvard  and  Increase  Nowell  (1590-165]), 
secretary  of  the  Masaacbusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1644-1649,  and 
tbenewsetdemeiKwaacalledWaterfield.  Most  of  this lenilorr 
!n  1^4)  was  fncoiponled  bi  Wobuni  and  was  called  South 
Wobum.  In  1S50  Winchester  "t»  separaicly  iurotporated, 
pans  of  Arlington  (tlMti  Wot  Cambiirlvi  t  md  MedFoed  going 
to  make  up  iu  ana,  and  was  Dam«l  in  ho.u.m  ol  Colond  W.  P. 
of  Waterown,  who 
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(1910),  a  memorial  to  John  Haadley,  a  part  of  whose  estate 
was  bequeathed  to  establish  industrial  schools  lor  the  poor  of 
Winchester,  and  an  auditorium  are  owned  by  the  municipality. 
The  United  Sutes  National  Military  Cemetery  at  Winchester 
contains  the  graves  of  4480  Union  soldiers,  2382  of  them  unknown, 
and  adjoining  it  is  the  Confederate  Stonewall  Cemetery,  with 
about  8000  graves.  The  manufacture  of  gloves  is  the  leading 
industry;  among  the  other  manufactures  are  woollen  and  knit 
99ods,  flour,  leather,  lumber,  paper  and  bricks.  Electricity, 
generated  at  the  Shenandoah  river,  is  used  for  power  in  many 
of  the  factories. 

A  settlement  was  established  in  this  vicinity  as  eariy  as  1732. 
In  1752  the  present  name  was  adopted  and  the  town  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  colonial  legislature.  In  1756,  during  the 
Seven  Yean*  War,  George  Washington,  in  command  of  the 
provincial  troops  of  Virginia,  established  his  headquarters  here 
and  built  Fort  Loudoun.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1779. 
The  Virginta  ComcIU  and  Winchester  AdvertixTf  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  established  here 
in  1787.  In  the  Civil  War,  Winchester,  because  of  iu  position 
in  the  lower  Shenandoah  Valley,  played  a  great  part,  and  was 
several  times  the  scene  of  engagements  between  the  Union 
and  Confederate  forces — in  1862,  Jackson's  actions  of  Kerns- 
town  and  Winchester;  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,,  the  capture 
of  a  Union  garrisonby  EweU(i4-i5  June  1863);  and  in  Sheridan's 
campaign  of  1864  the  battle  of  Winchester  or  Opequon 
(Sept.  19,  XS64),  for  all  of  which  see  Shenandoah  Valley 
Campaigns.  Winchester  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1853  and  in 
1906  the  corporate  limits  were  enlarged. 

See  J.  E.  Noma  (ed.).  History  ef  the  Lower  Shenamdeai  Valley 
(Chicago,  1890).  and  T.  K.  CartmcU,  Skenandoak  Valley  Pioneers 
(Winchester,  1909J. 

WDICKBUIAlfir.  JOHAMN  JOACHIM  (1717-1768),  German 
archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Stendal  in  Brandenburg  on  the  9th 
of  December  17 17,  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker.  He  attended 
a  gymnasium  at  Berlin  and  the  school  at  Salzwedel,  and  in  1738 
was  induced  to  go  as  a  student  of  theology  to  Halle.  But  he 
was  no  theologian,  and  he  soon  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm 
to  Greek  art  and  literature.  With  the  intention  of  becoming 
a  physician  he  attended  medical  classes  at  Jena;  but  means 
were  insuffident  ajid  he  was  obliged  to  accept  a  tutorship  near 
Magdeburg.  From  1743  to  1748  he  was  associate-rector  of  a 
school  at  Seehausen  in  the  Altmark.  He  then  went  to  Ndthenltz 
near  Dresden  as  librarian  to  Count  Henry  von  Bilnau,  for  whose 
history  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire  he  collected  materials.  The 
trejtfures  in  the  Dresden  gallery  awakened  an  Intense  interest 
in  art,  which  was  deepened  by  association  with  various  artists, 
and  especially  with  A.  F.  Oeser,  who  afterwards  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  over  Goethe.  Winckelmann's  study  of 
andent  literature  had  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  visit  Rome, 
and  he  became  librarian  to  Cardinal  Fassionei  in  1754.  This 
compelled  him  reluctantly  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  I7S5,  before  leaving  for  Rome,  Winckdmaim  pubiisbed 
bis  Gedanken  fiber  die  Nackakmung  der  piecksscken  Werke  in 
MaUrei  mid  Bildkanerhmsi  ("Thoughts  on  the  Imiution  of 
Greek  Works  in  Painting  and  Sculpture"),  followed  by  a 
pretended  attack  on  the  work,  and  a  defence  of  its  principles, 
nomtnatty  by  an  impartial  critic.  The  Gedanken  contains  the 
first  statement  of  the  doctrines  he  afterwards  devekyped,  and 
was  warmly  admired  not  only  for  the  ideas  it  contained  but  for 
iu  style.  Augustus  IH.,  efector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland, 
granted  him  a  pension  of  aoo  thalers,  that  he  might  prosecute 
his  studies  in  Rome.  He  arrived  in  Rome  in  November  175s, 
became  libnma  to  Cardinal  Archinto,  and  leodved  much 
kindness  from  Cardinal  Passlonet.  After  their  deaths  he  was 
reo4MAJ|tfbearian  and  as  a  friend  into  the  house  of  Cardinal 
A|B^^^^pBS  forming  his  magnificent  collection  at  Porta 
^^^^^^Bl63,  while  retaining  this  position,  Winckelmann 
■^^^^^^^■ct  of  antiquities. 

^tfmself  earnestly,  at  first  with  the  aid  of  his  friend 
Id  the  study  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  gradually 
larivaUed  knoiHedgie  of  andent  art.    In  1760 


appeared  his  De$eripii&n  des  pierrts  ^aties  dm  feu  Baron  da 
Stosch;  in  1762  hb  Anmerkttngen  liber  die  Baukunst  der  Alien 
("  Observations  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Andcnts  "),  induding 
an  account  of  the  temples  at  Paestum.  In  1758  and  1762  he 
visited  Naples,  and  from  hb  Sendschreiben  von  den  kerctdamsdun 
Bnldeckungen  (1762)  and  his  Naekricki  von  den  neuesten  her" 
culaniuhen  Entdeckunicn  (1764)  scholars  obtained  their  first 
real  information  about  the -treasures  excavated  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum.  Winckelmanh  again  visited  Naples  in  1765 
and  1767,  and  wrote  for  the  use  of  the  electoral  prince  and 
princess  of  Saxony  hb  Briefe  an  Bianconif  which  were  published, 
deven  years  after  hb  death,  in  the  Aniologia  romana.  Hb 
masterpiece,  the  Ceschicbte  der  Kunsi  des  Allerlkums  ("  History 
of  Ancient  Art "),  bsued  in  1764,  was  soon  reoogniaed  as  a 
permanent  contribution  to  European  literature.  In  thb  work 
Winckelmann  sets  forth  both  the  hbtory  of  Greek  art  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  based.  He  also 
presents  a  glowing  picture  of  the  conditions,  political,  sodal  and 
intellectual,  which  tended  to  foster  creative  activity  in  andent 
Greece.  Tlie  fundamental  idea  of  hb  theory  b  that  the  end  of 
art  b  beauty,  and  that  thb  end  can  be  attained  only  whoi 
individual  and  characteristic  features  are  strictly  subonlinated 
to  the  artbt's  general  scheme.  The  true  artist,  selecting  from 
nature  the  phenomena  fitted  for  hb  purpose,  and  combining 
them  through  the  imagination,  creates  an  ideal  type  marked 
in  action  by  "  noble  simplicity  and  calm  greatness  " — an  ideal 
type  in  which  normal  proportions  are  maintained,  particular 
parts,  such  as  muscles  and  veins,  not  bring  permitted  to  break 
the  harmony  of  the  general  outlhics.  In  the  hbtorical  portion 
he  used  not  only  the  works  of  art  he  himself  bad  studied  but  the 
scattered  notices  on  the  subject  to  be  fotmd  in  ancient  writers; 
and  hb  wide  knowledge  and  active  Imagination  enabled  him  to 
offer  many  fruitful  suggestions  as  to  periods  about  which  he  had 
little  direct  information.  Irlany  of  hb  condusions  based  on  the 
inadequate  evidence  of  Roman  copies  have  been  modified  or 
reversed  by  subsequent  research,  but  the  fine  enthusiasm  of 
the  work,  its  strong  and  yet  graceful  style,  and  iU  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  works  of  art  give  it  enduring  value  and  interest.  It 
marked  an  epoch  by  Indicating  the  spirit  in  which  the  study  of 
Greek  art  should  be  approached,  and  the  methods  by  which 
investigators  might  hope  to  attain  to  solid  results^  To  Winckd- 
mann's  contemporaries  it  came  as  a  revdatitm,  and  exerdsed 
a  profound  influence  on  the  best  minds  of  the  age.  It  was  read 
with  intense  interest  by  Lessing,  who  had  found  in  the  cariicst 
of  Winckdmann's  works  the  starting-point  for  hb  Laocoon. 

Winckelmann  contributed  various  admirable  essays  to  the 
BihRothck  der  schifneHwissensckafien;  and  in  1766  he  pubUshed 
hb  Versuch  ofner  AUegorie,  which,  although  containing  the  resulu 
of  much  thought  and  reading.  Is  not  conceived  in  a  thoroughly 
critical  spirit.  Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  splendid 
work  entitled  lionumenli  anticki  inedili  (1767^1768),  prdaced 
by  a  Tratlalo  preliwdnare^  presenting  a  general  aketch  of  the 
hbtory  of  art.  The  plates  in  thb  work  are  representations  of 
objects  which  had  either  been  falsdy  explained  or  not  explained 
at  all.  Winckelmann's  explanations  were  of  the  hig^t  service 
to  anrhaeolo^,  by  showing  that  in  the  case  of  many  works  qf 
art  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Roman  hbtory  the  ultimate 
sources  of  inspiration  were  to  be  found  in  Homer. 

In  1768  Winckelmann  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  recdved 
with  honour  by  Maria  Theresa.  At  Trieste  on  hb  way  back  ho 
was  murdered  in  an  hotd  by  a  man  named  Arcangeli  to  whom 
he  had  shown  some  coins  presented  by  Maria  Theresa  Qune  8th. 
1768).  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  cathedral  of 
St  Giuato  at  Trieste. 

An  edition  of  his  works  was  bejnin  by  Femow  in  1808  and  com- 
pleted bv  Meyer  and  Schuize  (1808-1820).  There  are  admirable 
studies  01  bis  character  and  work  in  Goethe's  Winckelmann  wid  sein 
Jakrknndert  (1S05),  to  which  contributions  were  made  by  Meyer  and 
Wolf,  and  in  Walter  Pater's  Renaissance  (1903).  The  best  btogiapky 
of  Winckelmann  is  by  Justi.  Winckelmann  und  seine  Zeitgenossen 
(2nd  cd..  3  vols..  Lciprig,  1898).  A  collection  of  lettent.  Priefe  an 
seine  Ziricher  Prtnnde^  was  published  by  Blflmner  (Freibufb  i88S)i 

O.Si.:J.  M.M.) 
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n  TatL  mnd,  cognde  with  Sit.  mJsi, 
itt,"  10  be  oE  course  disiiDguishtd  Icon 
r  twisl,  O.Eng.  n/iiidan,  c£."itaDiixt,""wc 


K  ol  velocity.  For  the 
,  Aic.,  tee  Meteoiolocv. 
the  itrength  or  velocity 


inoClfa 
puticulai  direction  or  wilh  uy  di 
gcDCTil  account  of  winds,  (heircau 
Winds  may  be  dutiGed  according 

»ith  which  they  blow,  vniying  from  a  ciuD,  a  oceoe  lo  a  gaic, 
alorm  or  hunricanei  for  the  varytnft  icak  ol  velocity  per  htflii 
of  thoe  lee  Beaufobt  Scale,  and  lur  the  measuitmcnt  Aheho- 
UETEK.  Aiwlbn  claseificiiloD  diviocs  them  into  "  iegulaT"oc 
"constant"  whid>,  auch  aa  the  "trade  winds"  {q-v-).  and 
'Aperiodic"  winds,  such  as  tbe  "monsoon"  iq-'-).  There  are 
miny  special  innds,  such  as  the  "F(fhn,""chiDDolc,"  "mistral," 
"harmatlan,"  "sirocco,"  which  aie  treatrd  under  their  in- 
dividual nainn.  Fot  the  group  of  musical  instnimccti  known 
bytheKenciienameof  Wi      "  .... 


of  w 


h  WfHlcHls),  I 


ol  Courlaod,  al  the  mouth  ol  the  Wiodiu,  ot 
Iion.hyrailN.W.olRisi.  Pop.  {1S9;),  jij: 
built  in  iiQO.  Tbe  harbour,  so  and  sj  ft,  dce[ 
all  the  year  round.  Timber,  grain  and  other 
sipaned  to  the  annual  value  of  two  to  three 
tbe  imports  nagc  between  ihreeHjuartera   1 

WIND  BRACES,  in  architectun,  diagonal  htacei  to  tie  the 
often  of  a  roof  together  and  prevent  "  racking."  In  the  better 
Bit  of  medieval  roofa  they  are  aicbcd.  and  run  from  the  principal 
taltcrs  to  catch  the  purlim. 

WIHDBBAMK,  SIR  FRANCIS  (ii8>-i«4&),  English  secietaiy 
o(  stale,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Thomai  Windebink  of  Houghan. 
Lines.,  who  owed  ha  advancement 
entered  St  John's  College,  Oxford 
Ibc  inSoence  ol  Laud.  After  a 
(i6oj-i6oS).  he  was  employed  foi 
offices,  and  became  clerk  d  the  a 
appointed  by  Chaila  I.  secretary 
Dortheiler,  his  senior   colleague 


to  the  Cecil  family.    Frai 


icing  Sir  John  Coke,  and  he 
Ls  mainly  due  to  his  Spanish 


and  Roman  Catholic  sympalhic 

Francis,  Lord  Cottinglon.  and  Windebank  lormed  an  iimer 
group  in  the  council,  and  with  thcii  aid  the  king  euiied  on 
various  secret  iiegotiatioru,  especially  with  Spain.  In  December 
i6j4  Windebank  was  appomted  to  discuss  with  the  papal  agent 
Crcgorio  Faniani  tbe  possibiliLy  of  a  unio^between  the  Anglican 
and  Roman  Churches,  and  nprMsed  the  i^lnion  that  the  Puritan 
(pposition  Blight  he  crippled  by  sending  their  leaders  10  the  war 
in  the  Netherlands.  Windebank'a  cHorts  as  treasury  com- 
missioner in  163s  10  shield  some  ol  those  guilty  ol  corruplion  led 
krchbisbop  Laud,  and  the 


iora 


I  order  for  the  cc 


n  Englan, 


In  July  1638  be 

ant  an  appeal  from  the  queen  to  the  pope  lor  money  and  mi 
Be  was  elected  in  Uarch  164a  member  ol  the  Short  Parliament 
for  Oilord  Uniniiity,  and  he  rnlrred  the  Long  Farliinicnt  fn 
October  aamembcrforCorlc.  In  DecenjberlhcHonw  learnt  that 
be  had  dgned  kiters  of  grace  to  recusant  priests  and  Jetuila, 
and  summoned  him  to  answer  the  chirge,  but  wiib  tbe  king^ 
connivaDce  he  Sed  to  France.  From  Calais  be 
fint  Laid  Hitton,  defending  hb  integrity ,  and  aflin 
that  the  church  ol  England  was  the  pi 


The  width  al  right  angles 


w  tnvgb  witk  >  aH^y  curved  ub  of  io|  n. 


e  lake  1 


conlcast  finely  with  tt 
middle  of  the  lake,  im 
heaulifuf,  for  here  a  g 
Holme,  the  Lilies  and 


:  sylvan  beauty  ol  the  take  itself.  Thi 
lediately  opposite  Bownoa.  is  especially 
Dup  of  itlandi  (Belle  lale,  Tbamp«on'! 
others)  divide  tbe  lake  bto  two  basins 
the  water  about  them  seldom  exceeding  so  It.  in  depth.  On  th( 
other  band,  the  grealesl  depth  sounded  in  the  Dorthem  baain  u 
119  It.,  and  in  the  southern  134.  The  lake  receives  tbe  Kolba] 
and  Bralhay  streams  at  the  head;  Trout  Beck  also  Bows  into  Ibi 
north  basin,  and  Ctuisey  Beck  from  Eslhwaite  into  the  south 
The  lake  is  drained  by  tbe  Levcs.  Stcamen  belonging  10  thi 
"  "^  "         Company  ply  regularly 


chief  St 


js  of  a  bran. 


utilully  situated  at  the  loot,  Feny  on  tbe  w 
ic  isUnds,  Bowness  on  the  east  and  Waleihej 
!  Ambleside,  The  lake  contains  perch,  pike, 
lere  are  aevenl  large  hotels  at  Bownesi  and 


and  Nonh-Wesl 


latern  shore  adjacent 

ranch  of  the  Londoa 

ne  junction.    Nucner- 

I  the  vicinity.    Here, 

where  lived  Pro- 


WUDHAM,  WILUAM  (1150-1810),  English  politician,  came 
from  an  ancient  family  long  resident  al  Fdbrigg,  neai  Cromer  in 
Norfolk.    His  filhei.  Colonel  WilEam  Windham  (i7i}-i;ei),wai 

and  modem;  his  sort  was  bom  in  Golden  Square,  London,  oo 
tbejTdnf  Maynjo.  He  went  to  Elan,  which  hequitled  in  i;66 
for  the  univeiiity  of  Glasgow,  where  he  acquired  the  taste  for 
mathemalica  which   always-  distinguished,  him.     Tn   1767  ha 

Oitnrd,  where  he  remained  until  1771.  He  never  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  hut  qualified  as  M.A.  on  the  7th  at  October  1781,  and 
received  llie  degree  ol  D.CJ.  on  the  3rd  of  July  179].  He  mack 
a  tour  in  Norway  b  1773  and  visited  Swilicdand  and  Italy 
between  1778  artd  ijgo.  His  maiden  speech  on  the  political 
jrfatform  was  delivered  at  Norwich  on  the  jBlh  of  January  1778, 
when  be  vebementiy  opposed  the  prosecuticm  ol  the  American 
war.  His  entrance  into  public  life  took  place  in  April  1783, 
when  he  went  (a  Ireland  as  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Northington, 
the  lotd-lieulenant  in  the  coalition  minisliy  of  Foi  and  Lord 
North.  Windham  was  his  own  keenest  critic,  his  distrust  in 
his  own  powers  and  his  disappointment  al  his  own  achievements 
being  conspicuous  on  every  page  of  his  Diery.  Sickness  com- 
pelled his  rctom  to  Kngland  early  in  July  1783,  and  he  rewgned 
his  position  hi  August:  but  change  ^  scene  and  constant 
Gierdse  resMnd  Ifai  U  bcaltk  beloie  the  end  of  that  year. 
In  April  17S4  bt-'wss  retDmed  to  parliament  as  member  for 
^'  'irlly  d  64  voi«,  thu5  scoring  oneol  the  lew 


1 1646,  shortly  alter  hi 


WiHOBBKBBB,  tl 
eulem  put  ol  the  Lake  Di 
Westmorland,  the  bounder 
the  head  southward  along 
and  northward  along  abou 


In  tbe  atiluauiDf 
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1794  he  was  despatched  to  the  -duke  of  York*s  csmp  ia  Flaoden 
with  the  views  of  his  mlnbterial  colleagues,  but  their  advice 
could  not  counteract  the  military  incapacity  of  the  royal  duke. 
When  Pitt  was  frustrated  in  his  intention  of  freeing  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  their  political  disabilities,  Windham,  who  in 
religious  matters  always  inclined  to  liberal  opinions,  was  one  of 
the  ministers  who  retired  fitom  office  in  February  i8ox.  He 
was  a  constant  opponent  of  all  negotiations  for  peace  with  France, 
preferring  to  prosecute  the  campaign  at  whatever  cost  until 
some  decisive  victory  had  been  gained,  and  the  temporary  peace 
of  Amiens,  which  was  carried  through  under  Addington's 
administration,  did  not  meet  with  his  approval.  When  he  was 
ousted  izom  the  representation  of  Norwich  in  June  jlSos,  a  seat 
for  the  pocket  borough  of  St  Mawtes  in  Osmwall  was  found  for 
him.  He  declined  a  [^ace  in  Pitt's  new  cabinet  (May  1804)  on 
the  ground  that  the  exclusion  of  Fox  prevented  the  formation 
of  an  administration  sufficiently  strong  in'  parliament  and  the 
country  to  cope  with  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  safety 
of  the  nation,  and  he  offered  a  general  opposition  to  the  measures 
which  the  prime  minister  proposed.  On  Pitt's  death  in  January 
x8o6  the  ministry  of  "  All  the  Talents  "  was  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  GrenviUe,  and  Windham  accepted  the  seals 
as  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies.  Fox's  death 
necessitated  several  official  changes;  and  a  peerage  was  proposed 
for  Windham,  but  he  declined  the  proffered  honour,  and  re- 
mained in  office  as  long  as  the  ministry  existed.  A  general 
election  took  place  in  November  x8o6  and  Windham  was  elected 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk;  but  the  election  was  declared  void 
on  petition,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sit  for  the  borough  of  New 
Romney,  for  which  he  had  also  been  elected.  In  1807,  when 
parliament  was  dissolved  under  the  influence  of  the  "No 
Popery  "  cry  of  Spencer  Perceval,  a  seat  was  found  for  Windham 
at  Higliam  Ferrers.  Liberty  of  religious  opinion  he  unfformly 
supported  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  and  with  equal  consistency  he 
opposed  an  outbreaks  of  religious  fanaticism;  hence  with  these 
convictions  in  his  mind  few  of  the  domestic  measures  of  the  new 
ministers  met  with  his  approbation.  Moreover,  he  disapproved  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  and  thought  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Duke  of  York,  as  commander-in-chief,  required 
his  retirement  from  ofBce.  At  the  same  time  he  actively 
opposed  the  bill  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  his  colleague  on  most 
political  questions,  for  reducing  the  number  of  o£Eences  visited 
with  the  punidmient  of  death.  In  July  1809  he  received  a  blow 
on  the  hip  whilst  rendering  assistance  at  a  fire,  which  he  thought 
little  of  at  the  time;  but  a  tumour  subsequently  formed  00  the 
spot  and  an  operation  became  necessary.  This  brought  on  a 
fever,  and  IH^dham  rapidly  sank.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  June 
1810,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Felbrigg. 

HI*  speeches  were  published  in  three  volumes  in  1806,  with  a 
memoir  by  Thomas  Anwot,  his  private  secretary  while  he  was  in 
office  in  1806,  and  his  Diary  was  edited  by  Mrs  Henry  Baring  in 
1866.  The  passages  in  the  latter  work  relative  to  Dr  Johnson's 
dedioing  days  have  been  of  considexable  use  to  the  later  editors  of 


WIMD  nnTRmnORS  (Fr.  inslnmetUs  a  fMl,  Ger.  Bias- 
tHstntmetiie,  Ital.  strumenH  da  fiaio),  a  nutnerous  and  powerful 
tectioo  of  the  orchestra,  classified  according  to  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  Instruments  and  to  certab)  important  structural 
featnrcs.  The  first  great  natural  subdivision  is  that  of  (A) 
OKMith  blown,  and  (B)  mechanically  blown,  instruments. 

Section  A  falls  into  the  classes  of  (z)  wood  wind*  (s)  biaq 
wind,  with  their  numerous  subdivislwis. 

t.  (a)  Wffod  Wind. — Pipes  without  embouchure  or  mouthpieoe, 
such  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  nay,  a  k>ng  flute  with  narrow  bote 

luely,  and  the  syrinx  or  oan-pipes,  both  of  which  are  blown 

r  the  breath  not  into  the  pipe  but  across  the  open  end,  so 

inses  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  rim.    (b)  Pipes  with 

t  Dfit  no  mouthpiece,  such  as  the  transverse  flute,  piccolo 

I  Flutb  and  MournrxscB.    (c)   Pipes  with  whistle 

an  ancient  contrivance,  extensively  used  by  primitive 

-"  which  finds  application  at  the  present  day  in  the 


le  whistle,  and  in  ofisan  pipes  known  as  the  flue-work. 

It  of  medieval  instruments,  widely  diffused  but  now 

ie  known  as  recorders,  beak  or  fippicvflutes,  Mus  i  bee, 

Hutes  an^aiut  (Fr.),  Pioch  or  BloekfiHom,  Seknabiffidtm 


(Ger.).  (d)  Reed  instrumenis*  by  which  are  to  be  uodentood  not  feed 
pipes  but  iostmments  with  reed  mouthpieces,  which  subdivide  again 
rato  two  families  owin^  to  the  very  diflerent  acoustic  conditions  pro- 
duced Inr  the  combination  of  a  reed  mouthpiece  with  ( 1 )  a  cylindrical 
pipeand(2)  a  conical  pipe.  These  combinations  influence  aoc  only  the 
timbre,  but  principally  the  harmonics  obtained  by  overblowing  and 
used  to  supplement  the  fundamental  scale  given  out  as  the  latere 
holes  are  unco\'ered  One  by  one;  the  prsctkral  difference  to  the 
performer  may  be  summed  up  as  one  of  fingering,  (di)  comprises 
pipes  with  cybndrical  bore  with  either  single  or  double  reed  mouth- 
piece, such  as  the  clarinet  family,  the  obsolete  batyphone  (q.v.)  and 
the  family  of  cromorncs  (o.v.).  To  these  we  may  add  theaulosaiid 
tibia  of  andcBt  Cneeo^and  Rome,  which  at  different  times  had  single 
aad  double  reed  mouthpieces.  These  pipes  all  overblow  a  twelfth. 
{d2)  Pipes  with  conical  boce  and  either  single  or  double  reed  mouth- 

!>iecc.  This  class  comprises  the  important  members  of  the  oboe 
amily  (with  double  reeo)  derived  from  the  Schalroey  and  Pommer  of 
the  middle  ages,  the  Sckrnri,  an  instrument  which  bad  an  ephemeral 
existence  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century  and  consisted  of  an  inverted 
cone  with  a  double  reed  placed  within  a  ^ondlo  or  capsule,  which 
had  the  result  of  restricting  the  compass  of  the  instrument  to  the 
fundamental  scale,  for  harmonics  can  only  be  produced  when  the 
reed  is  controlled  by  the  lips  (see  Reed  Instruments).  The  modem 
family  of  saxophones  with  single  reed  mouthpiece,  intended  to 
replace  the  clarinets  in  military  bands,  may  be  classed  with  the 
wood  wind,  althouah  actually  made  of  brass  for  durability.  The 
same  may  be  said  01  the  samisophones,  a  family  of  brass  oboes  with 
double  rnd,  invented  by  M.  Sarrus  to  replace  the  oboe  in  miliury 
bands.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Ckeng,  ffl.v.)  of  Chinese  organ, 
consisting  of  a  set  of  pipes  arranged  in  a  nolfow  gourd  and  sounded 
by  means  of  free-reeds,  the  air  bemg  fed  to  the  pipes  in  the  reservoir 
by  the  mouth  through  a  pipe  shaped  like  the  spout  of  a  tea-jx>t. 


cup 

piece,  such  as  the  obsolete  cormd  'iqjB.)  or  Zinke,  which  enjoyed  such 
widesoread  popularity  durinz  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
their  bass  the  serpent.  ^  The  oagpipe  and  its  drones  aiid  chaunter 
are  indirectly  mouthblown,  with  the  exception  of  the  Union  or  Irish 
and  of  the  Border  bagpt^,  and  of  the  French  bcureipe  known  as 
mnseue,  in  whkh  the  ug  is  fed  with  air  by  means  of  bellows,  instead 
of  through  an  insufflation  (npe^ 

3.  The  Brass  Wind  consists  of  the  following  classes:  (a)  Tubes  of 
fixed  length,  such  as  the  natural  trumpet  and  French  horn,  aU 
medieval  horns  and  trumpets,  including  the  busine,  the  tuba,  the 
oltphant,  the  hunting  horn  and  the  bugle,  the  classical  bucdna. 
cornu,  lituua  and  tuba.  The  comijaas  of  all  these  was  restricted  to 
the  few  notes  of  the  harmonic  series  obtained  by  overblowing,  (h) 
Tubes  of  which  the  length  is  varied  by  a  slide,  such  as  the  sackbut 
family,  the  slide  trombone  and  slide  trumpet.  When  the  slide  is 
drawn  out  the  column  of  air  b  lengthened  and  the  pitch  proportion- 
ally lowered.  Each  position  or  shift  of  the  sUde  enables  the  per- 
former to  overbbw  the  harmonic  aeries  a  semitone  lower,  '(c)  Tubes 
of  which  the  length  b  varied  b]^  lateral  holes  and  fc^rs.  To  this  class 
belong  the  keyed  bugle  and  its  bass  the  ophideide,  the  obsolete 
keyca  trumpet  and  the  bass  horns  and  Russian  bassoon,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  invention  of  valves.  The  saxophones 
and  samisoabones  might  also  be  classed  with  these  (see  above,  1 1/2). 
(<f)  Tubes  01  which  the  length  is  varied  by  valves  or  pistons.  This 
class  is  the  most  modern  otall,  dating  from  the  invention  of  valves 
in  1815,  which  revolutionized  the  technique  and  scoring  for  brass 
instruments.  A  rational  subdivision  of  valve  Instruments  is  made 
in  (Germany  into  whole  and  half  instruments  (see  BoiiBAftDON  and 
Valves),  according  as  to  whether  the  whole  length  of  tubing  comes 
into  practical  use' or  only  half,  or  from  the  performer's  point  of 
view  whether  the  fundamental  note  of  the  harmonic  series  can  be 
produced,  or  whether  the  series  begins  with  the  second  member,  an 
octave  above  the  first,  in  which  case  it  is  obvious  that  half  the  tubing 
b  of  no  practical  value.  The  principal  pkton  instruments  are: 
the  whole  instruments— contrabass  ana  bass  tubas,  bombardons  or 
helicons;  the  euphonium  or  tenor  tuba;  the  holf  instroments — 
saxhorns,  FlOgelnorns.  tenor  horns,  cornets,  the  vslvc  trombone, 
valve  trumpet  and  valve  bora  (French  horn),  and  the  Waener  tubas, 
which  arc  really  the  basses  of  the  French  horn  and  are  played  with 
funnel-shaped  mouthpieces.  The  brass  wind  b  further  divided 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  mouthpiece  used,  (a)  With  funnel- 
shaped  mouthpiece,  such  as  the  French  horn,  tenor  horn  and  Wagner 
tubas:  and  {^)  with  cup-shaped  mouthpiece,  comprinng  all  the 
other  brass  wind  instruments  except  the  bugle,  of  which  tlw  mouth- 
piece b  a  hybrid,  neither  true  funnel  nor  true  cup< 

Section  B:  MeekameaBy  Blown  /fu/HMWiifr.— This  section 
consbts  mainly  <A  instruments  having  the  air  supply  fed  by 
means  of  bellows;  it  comprises  •the  two  dasses:  (i)  with 
keyboard,  (a)  without  keyboard. 

I.  Thb  Includes  aU  kinds  of  organs:  the  ancient  hydraulic  organ 
or  hydraulus,  differing  from  the  pneumatic  only  in  that  water 
used  to  compress  the  air  supply  instead  of  the  bellows 
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beii^  *^riirrd  by  mcaiu  of  Che  rocrf  ^nd  body  of  the  perfonnvr  at 
fim  and  Ui«  by  mnn*  nf  «eighta;  the  imi  DTBant  oKiiutinj  of 
pipes  furnUhed  witb  beating  wdt,  known  alio  u  th«  md  work 
whrn  incwinrated  with  Ihe  brw  chuicb  <MCan;  Ihe  medieval 

To    thil     dug    lUo    bdong    lbs    iccordlan  and    cpncenina    and 

have  Jrte    inatead    of   btatiHi   iwIa,  a   diQ^eience    which     confen 
1         ,1  I  A  -n        to  « J  oip^ 


WINDISCHGRATZ— WINDMILL 


2.  TUa  comprliH  tbe  bagpipe, 
or  IHah  aid  Uia  Border  ba9;pipe4  having  a  wind  k 
betknn  InMtad  of  by  Ihe  iniafiialion  pipe  praper  to 
the  baml  orna  havinE  irslead  of  a  keybcard  a  baireL 
naU>,  which  Nft  the  valvet  admittinc  air  to  ibe  flue  pi 


IheUnim 
ily  fed  b, 

'd^wiTl 


(ft.  SO 

VIHDUCHQRXtZ.  FRINCB  ALFRED  (ni^-ii&i),  Auiiriao 
field-manhal,  eolered  the  Auitrian  army  b  1804,  paitidpalcd 
In  all  Ihe  wan  against  Napoleon  and  fought  with  distinction 
at  Lcipiig  and  in  the  campaign  o(  181*.  In  the  following  yean 
of  peace  be  held  succesuve  commands  in  Prague,  being  appointed 
head  o[  the  anny  in  Bohemia  in  1840.  Having  gained  a  icpula- 
tloit  as  a  champion  of  energetic  measur 


a,  but  £inding  hi 


lolK 


I  1S4S 


_  ported  by  the  mjniat 
■pecdily  Ihcew  up  his  post.  Having  [ciuncd  to  Prague  be  there 
diowed  liminess  in  quelling  >D  armed  outbitak  of  the  Cuch 
tepiratisls  (June  iBi8).  Upon  Ihe  recrudescence  o[  revolt 
in  Vienna  he  noi  lummoncd  at  the  held  of  a  large  army  and 
reduced  the  city  by  a  foimtJ  siege  (OcL  10-19),  Appointed 
to  the  chief  command  against  the  Hungarian  rebels  be  gained 
tome  early  tucccssei  and  twccupied  Budapest  (Jan.  1849), 
but  by  his  sloxmess  in  pursuit  be  allowed  Ihe  enemy  to  rally 
in  auperioT  numbera  and  to  prevent  atx  effective  concentra- 
tion of  Ihe  Austrian  forces.  In  April  lt49  he  was  relieved  of 
bcncelorth  rarely  appeared  again  in  pubUc 


motor,  and  iti  irork  is  viriabk  and  {ntenn'ttent.  tn  FavonraMt 
portions,  it  will  run  on  an  avtnsK  lor  eight  hoHia  out  of  the 
tHtnty-lour.  For  pumping  oa  ■  tnuU  scale,  the  intetnitient 
action  is  least  an  objection,  because  (here  is  generally  a  lank  or 
storage  reacrvoir  regulating  Ihe  ddivciy  of  the  water.  For 
driving  dynamos  windmiCu  are  least  stdtable,  on  account 
of  the  variation  of  speed,  though  some  MteaipU  to 
generate  electricity  by  wind  power  have  been  made,  special 
airangementa  beiiig  adopted  for  aulODUtically  regtitatlng  the 


irtptm  Wi<idmatt.~In  all 
i  the  wind  ihall.  carried  foui 


older  windmills  ■  shaft, 
li  arms  or  whips  on  which 
-ead.    The  wind  shaft  was 


carrying  the  tail  was  often 
of  the  soils  described 
were  rectangular,  5  t 
tbe  length  of  Ihe  whi 
added.     Sometima  ! 


le  lower  part  of  the  mill    The  wbip 


iicle6oto8oft. 


length,* 


r.  The  sails 


dbytl 


6  ft.  wide,  ■ 

A  triangular  leading  sail  was  somelimo 
e  saila  consisted  of  a  sail-cloth  spmd 
other  limes  nainjw  boards  were  used. 
doubt  tbe  poat  mill,  the  whole  structure 
Lt;  to  bring  the  sails  to  fact  the  wind, 
^1  round  by  a  long  lever.    The  poat  mill 


1807,  Sir 


were  carried  in  ■  revolving  cap  totaling  on  the  top 
;cr.  Andrew  Wcikle  introduced  in  t;so  an  suiiliaiy 
sn  at  right  angles  10  tbe  principal  sails,  wUch  came 
I  whenever  the  wind  was  oblique  to  the  aids  of  the  sails, 
ally  Ttcriitf  the  sails  or  placing  them  normal  to  tba 
ir  saicty.  the  sails  must  be  reejed  in  high  winds.  In 
"  -  ■itintrodnc  ■  -         - 


ladeof  tbinboaidsheldupto  the  wind  by  wd^ts. 
If  the  force  of  the  wind  eicecded  a  ccitain  value  the  boatda  wen 
pressed  back  and  eipoied  tittle  surface. 

Ameriean  Windailh.—'Thrae  generally  have  tbe  sails,  IB  or 
more  in  number,  artinged  in  an  annulus  or  disk.  The  saib 
consist  of  narrow  boards  or  slats  arranged  radially,  etf  h  board 

An  Americaii  mill  presents  a  larger  surface  for  a  given  length  of 
sail  ihan  the  older  type,  and  ajnser]oenily  the  coDHtuction  h 
lighter.  To  turn  the  mill  face  to  Ihe  wind  a  rudder  is  sometimes 
used  projecting  backward  In  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  Ihe  plane 
of  rotation  of  the  sails.  Various  arrangements  are  adopted  for 
reefing  the  sails  Bulomaticslly.  (1)  In  pome  an  action  equivalent 
to  reefing  it  obtained  by  turning  the  sail  disk  cAlique  to  the 

controlled  by  a  weight,  turns  the  tail  disk  edgeways  to  the  wind 
il  ihe  pressure  eiceediasafeaniaunt.  (i)  In  centrifugal  governor 
mills  the  tlais  forming  the  sails  are  connected  In  sets  of  six  or 
eight,  eadi  set  b«ng  Gied  to  a  bar  at  tbe  middle  of  its  length. 
By  totaling  this  bar  the  slats  are  brought  end  on  la  the  wind, 
the  action  being  analogous  to  shutting  an  umbrdla.  The  ilals 
are  held  up  to  the  wind  by  a  weight.  A  centrifugal  governor 
lilts  the  weight  if  the  tpttd  becomes  cicessive  and  the  sails  are 
partially  or  (ompletely  furled.  Many  of  the  vecting  and  reefing 
arrangemenii  are  very  ingenious  and  too  complicated  to  be 
described  without  detailed  drannngs.  A  description  of  some  of 
these  arrangementi  will  be  found  in  a  p^^r  by  J.  A,  GriSiibs 
(Prx.lissl.Cit.  Eag.,  119,  p.  jn)  and  in  a  "Report  on  Trials  o( 
Wind  Pumping  Engines  at  Park  Royal  in  iDOj"  <Jeum.Bay, 
^pi(.,5<K.,  64,^.174). 

R'orMr't.jMnikrAilirfotoiU.— Messrs  Warner  of  London  make 
a  wiadmill  somewhat  doiilar  to  Anwriean  mills.  Tbe  ibullcrs  ac 
vanescotisist  of  a  frame  covered  with  eanvaa,  and  these  art  pivoted 
between  two  anffe-iciui  rin^  so  as  to  form  an  annular  s^l.  The 
vanes  are  connected  irilh  tpual  springs,  which  keep  them  up  to  the 
best  angle  of  weather  for  light  winds.  If  the  slrennh  of  ibe  wind 
inereasea  the  vanes  give  to  the  wind,  fordDg  back  the  springs,  artd 
thus  the  arei  on  which  the  wind  aelt  diminishes  In  aXliIian. 
there  arc  a  striking  lever  and  tackle  for  setting  the  vanes  edBcvayt 
to  the  wind  when  tha  niU  is  slopped  or  a  stonn  ii  anpacla^  Th 
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vhed  is  ke^  face  to  the  wind  by  a  nidder  la  amall  mills;  in 
nilla  a  nibsidiary  fan  and  gear  are  used.    Fig.  a  shows  a  bige  mil 
of  this  load,  erected  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  tower  mill.   The  tower 
is  a  framework  of  iron,  and  carries  a  revolving  cap.  on  which  the 
wind  shaft  is  fiited.    Behind  is  the  subsidiary  fan  with  its  gcoiiaa 

actios  on  a  toothed 
wheel  fund  to  the  cap. 
It  is  important  that 
a  wind-mill  should  coo* 
tml  itsdf  so  that  it 
works  efficiently  in 
moderately  strong 
winds  and  at  the  same 
time  runs  in  very  light 
winds,  whidk  are  much 
more  prevalent.  It 
diould  also,  by  reefing 
or  otherwise,  secure 
safety  in  storms. 

Table  I.  gives  the 
mean  velocity  of  the 
wind  in  miles  per  hour 
for  an  inland  station, 
Kew,  and  a  venr  ex- 
posed station.  Scilly, 
for  each  month  during 
the  period  1890-1899. 

The  pressure  of  the 
wind  on  a  pUne  normal 
to  its  direction,  com- 
posed partly  of  an 
excess  front  pressure 
and      oe^tive      back 

JJKiRfsJJUvH  pressure,  is   given    by 

null  xKTjAi  ^^  relation 

iyj^^^^lm^  where  p  is  in  pounds 

per  square  foot  and  v 
the  velocity  of  the 
wind  in  miles  per  hour. 
It  varies  a  little  with  the  form  and  siae  of  the  surface,  but  for 
the  present  purfwsc  this  variation  may  be  disregarded.  (See  experi- 
ments by  Dr  Sunton  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory.  Proc. 
InsL  Ci».  Eng.  156,  p.  78.) ,  For  velocities  of  ^,  10  and  20  m.  per 
hour  the  pressures  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  wind  would  be  about 
0-075,  o*3  and  1-2  lb  per  sq.  ft.  respectively,  and  these  may  be 
taken  to  be  ordinary  working  velocities  for  windmills.  In  storms 
the  pressures  are  much  greater,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
considering  the  subility  of  the  mill.  A  favourable  wind  vekxity 
for  windmills  is  15  m.  per  hour. 

Tablb  I. 


Fic.  2.— Warner's  Annular 
SailWindmilL 


Kew     . 

Sdlly    . 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

ApriL 

May. 

Juoe. 

80 

20'6 

8-5 
19-5 

S-5 
18-4 

l6«i 

7-5 
141 

7-0 

12-9 

Kew     . 

Sdlly    . 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

7-0 

12'4 

7-0 
13-9 

60 
14-6 

6-5 

17-2 

70 
19-3 

80 
22 -O 

Pnssun  pn  Swiaas  oblique  to  the  Wind,^tet  fig.  3  represent  a 
plane  at  rest  on  which  a  wind  current  impinges  in  the  direction  YY. 
making  an  angle  9  with  the  normal  Oa  to  the  plane.  Then  the 
wcflsure  »  normal  to  the  plane  is  given  very  approximately  by 
Duchemia's  rule 


»-*iw-.»"«  «••'•• 


l+cos' 

where  ^  is  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot  on  a  plane  struck 
normaUy  by  the  same  wind. 


if 


la  fic.  3  let  AB  be  fttit  of  a  windmiU  sail  or  vane  at  rest,  XX 
bdng  the  plane  of  rotation  and  YY  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Tile 
angle   •   is    termed    the  _, 

weather  of  the  sail.    This  *; 

is   geneially   a   constant  •  .  4k 

angle  for  the  sail,  but  in  '^*M'^ 

some  cases  varies  from  a 
small  ans^  at  the  outer 
eadtoaMfgeraagle  nearr  .  oj  a        y 

the  axis  of  rotation.    In***"""^ /'r_*"^'"l* 

millsof  the  Eoropeaa  type, 

#«I2*  to  18%  and  the 

speed  of  the  tips  of  the 

saib  is  ai  to  3  times  the 

velocity  of  the  wind.    la  ■>        : 

miUs    of    the    American  *• 

type,  #-28*  to  40%  and  FlO.  3. 

the  speed  of  the  tips  of  the 

vanes  is  f  to  i  time  that  of  the  wind.   Then  if  Oa  «>»  be  the  normal 

pressure  on  the  sail  or  vane  per  stjuare  foot,  6a<"f  is  the  effective 

component  of  pressure  in  tiic  direction  of  rotation  and 

.         .    ^     .3sin0cosA 

When  the  sail  b  rotating  in  a  plane  at  ris^t  angles  to  the  wind 
direction  the  conditions  are  more  complicate.  In  fig.  4  let  XX  be 
the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  vane  and  V  Y  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Let  Off  be  the  normal  to  the  vane,  $  being  the  weather  of  the  vane. 
Let  Ov— p  be  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  0««>m  the  velocity  of  the 
vane.  Completlnji  the  paralletogram,  Oiv"*^  is  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  the  wind  relatively  to  the  vane. 

*- V  (»•+«•) -ssec*, 
tan^oa/s, 
and  the  angle  betweeu  the  relative  direction  of  wind  and  normal  to 
the  vane  is  «+^.  It  is  clear  that  ^+^  cannot  be  greater  than  90*, 
or  the  vane  would  press  on  the  wind  instead  of  the  wind  on  the  vane. 
Substituting  these  values  in  the  equations  already  given,  the  normal 
pressure  on  the  oblique  moving  vane  is 


--"'•'-'♦n^^- 


The  comoonent  of  thb  pressure  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
vaoeb 

I     oo3»-8ec-*        i+co8»C0+*) 

and  the  work  done  in  driving  the  vane  b 
/M^totan^ 

- .003  •>  sec- ♦  tan  ♦  £j4l^±fl~»M^ 

foot  lb  persq.  ft.  of  vane  per  sec.,  where  vb  taken  in  miles  per  hour. 

For  such  angles  and  ^ 

velocities     as     are  ' 

usual    in    windmiUs 

this  would  give  for  a 

square  loot  of  vane, 

near  the  tip  about 

0003  s*  ft.   lb  pcrT^, 

sec.     But   parts  ol  *** 

the    vane    or    sail 

nearer   the  axb  of 

rotation     are     less 

effective,  and  there 

are  mechanical  fric-  -« 

tion    and    other  •  a 

causes     of     inefiici-  x! 

ency.     An  old  rule  p.r  a 

baaed     on     expert-  '**^' ♦* 

ments  by  Coulomb  on  mills  of  the  European  type  gave  for  the 

average  effective  work  in  foot  lb  per  sec.  per  sq.  ft.  of  sail 

W  •0*0011  •". 


Tablb  11 

.—In  ISO  Working  Hours, 

1. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Revolutions  of  wheel     .... 

208,000 

308,000 

264,000 

322.000 

222,000 

202,000 

Double  strokes  of  pump 

40/XX> 

122,000 

264,000 

160,000 

78,000 

202  000 

Gallons  lifted 

78.000 

40,00a 

46.000 

40,000 

36,000 

48,000 

0-53 

0-27 

0-31 

0-27 

0*24 

0-32 

I.  Coold  Shapley  and  Muir,  Ontario;  wheel  16  ft.  diameter,  18  vanes,  131  sq.  ft.  area  (first  priae).  II.  Thomas  &  Son 
(second pri«).    111.  J.  W.  Titt.    IV.  R.  Warner.   V.  J.  W.  Titt.   VI.  H.  Sykea. 
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Some  data  giveii  iff  WoUF  an  mllli  ot  lb*  AoMiiaui  type  pve  for 

W-DUKHS*'- 

From  uoK  ol  the  dau  oF  optrimentt  ^  GriAtht  on  mtlb  of  the 

when  the  niilliiiai  mrliiiif  in  the  bat  cooditioni  amounted  to  from 
oooos^*  to (™»3«'  ft.  lb ptr  Kt  per  Bi.  ft. 

Royal  W  the  Royal  ABncultunT  Society  (Jnrw.  Rtf.  Apic.  Sm. 
Luv.  174).  The  millj  were  run  for  two  monlba  altoielher.  inimpinE 
aBainit a  head  d[  loo  f t.   The  Knal  rcHiiuon  lixof  the  bcK  miltiare 


at  Ephcaua,  nfBauH  a  h 

Tabularlun  beini  the  oldeit 
the  temde  of  CoDcord  ibow 

only  nicha.  Over  the  dor 
mlinfli  which  ia  thought  10 
h^ECd  the  large  hallt  ot  the 


-  -^-  J.C.,  have  iatdy  been  Coiind;  llwy  avcfc 
n  wMh  mnildfld  and  ewiched  anfaitfavc,  reatlni 
led  with  tht  cyma^a  niogldiiic.  Of  later  daliL 
in  of  linikr  window*  have  been  dr ' 


Tibcriui  refneientiiif 
de  wEngi  which  might 


I. 

.       "■ 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Vi. 

f 

15         too 

4-1           7-a 
st"         6*" 
ooiB       0-^ 

49S            306 

'itii     "oij 
IM           13S 
JS7          J71 

16« 

1 

»59 

1 

.2' 

S40 

lO-J 

jS" 
17'0 

IIS 

'17 

1 

30-7 

e-o 

<4S 

Ra^^^^ot  tipa'of  .™t«  lo  vdodti-  of  Vind' 

In  100  aveiare  houn  in  a  calm  locality— 
QuanUty  ot  water  iiricd. jallon.  per  hour        .       . 

"Quan*™^wai"  '■''"!,  gallons  pw  hoar        .       . 

■rith    reeling    < 
.      IV.   and  V 


Diameter  of     uY  h"^"?*  ^      Horsc-powcr  ol 
Wheel  io  Feet.      „?  ij^l  M^"- 


35-40 
30-35 


FuRher  hilDrnuIioo  will  be  found  in  Rankinc.  Tht  &»■■  fari'M 
and  Mlier  Primt  Uairi:  Weisbich,  Tin  UaluMiii  ej  En^nttriia: 
and  Wolif,  Tk,  WindmiU  ai  a  Prime  Mncr.  (W.  C.  U.) 

WINDOW  (properly  "  wind  eye" ),  the  lerm  applied  in  archi- 
teclut*  CItal.  /nwjl™,  Fr.  /«&«,  Span.  wnlaHfl,  Ger.  FaiiUr) 
a  wall  for  the  admiuian  oi  light  and 


la  of  nUBOnty  i>H;nml  wi' 


hoie  which  constituted  the  clertMory 
Columne  It  Kanuk;  they  were  filled 
iw  alita.    Other 


Srr       .    .„,,,„„., 

Nfinruud  by  L^^^ard,  :iuw  \n  ihc  iSiiu^h  iMu^uiTi.  tn  emfently  of 
V-vypiisn  workmacfchip,  u  thuy  have  I.nut  columna  forming  a 
InluitiBde  is  (be  lower  nrt  of  ihc  window;  and  ucli  feaiuret  are 
■hown  in  (he  A^'iiaii  haa-reliefe  aa  vimlDwa  in  the  towm.  Dr 
Arthur  Bvana't  ducDvcrica  at  Cnawia  have  revialeil,  in  the  eailem 
m  of  tba  pakti^  recianEular  twcnlnn  which  were  certainly 
iw*,1itlbial>4  41baad^«aaebeadie>lniide,am)-- 


a>  to  the  liehting  of  Home  of  the  Innpln 

to  be  seen  property.     The  Pantheon  wai  lighted  by  a  cif 
opening  in  Ihc  dome  30  ft.  m  diameter;  the  rain  thcitfan;  fell 


which  went 


Ledby  windowe; 


:.  Although 
•  in  the  walla 


In  the  ^ter  itylea  the  windowa  aaume  much  mater  inportaiKC. 
and  in  Colhic  cathedral!  almoB  govern  the  whole  daln.  Alnady. 
however,  in  the  earBeit  Byaanline  church.  Sta  Sodria  at  Coo- 
itantinoplc.  the  windows  constituted  one  of  the  chief  lealiiica  of  the 
church;  the  forty  window!  round  the  base  of  the  cupola  giving  an 
eiceplional  lighlncB  to  the  nnictuie;  beildea.  there  aie  wuidowi  in 
Ihc  brgcr  and  tmallcr  apsei  nnd  in  the  north  and  nuth  walla.   The 


pier»d.  and  Ih 
nrevailin'  H..*i. 
In  tl 


lb  ^crced  lal 


._  ,-jrche*  the  wmdowa  m 
1  filled   with   nigiWe  acteci 


en  of  innapaient  narbW. 


le  ilylea  the  window 


headed,  with  infinite  variety  d  design  in  the  mDuldingi  and  iheii 
enrichment,  ^rearer  importance  bdng  umeiiineH  given  by  having 
two  or  more  nnp  of  anJm.  the  outer  one*  carried  by  uvll  columnt: 

two  or  mora  lights  pland  in  ahallow  recesaea  under  an  arched  b^d. 

lord. 'Barf reiton  and  Pairitlisboume 


^ottrbuiy.  at  I  Bin  chur 

graater  light  ia  sbuintd  by  iplaving  Ihc  jamba  in 
arch  over  them.    The  coupling  together  of  tw 

""''*•  a  alnfile  arch,  and  the  piereing  ol  the  tyi-,. 

'  deveiopmenl  ol  plate  and  rib  tracery  Itee  Trai 


Illy  ^ 
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Ahfconth  tbe  cmptosriMot  of  tncery  contioued  loog  after  the 
cUmic  revivalt  the  examples  geAerallv  are  poor  in  design,  and  even  in 
those  that  are  more  elatwrate  (as  those  of  the  perioa  of  Henry  It. 
in  the  cburth  at  Le  Grand  Andety)  the  introduction  of  dasric  details 
in  the  ordinary  and  rose  windows  was  of  too  capridous  a  character 
to  make  them  worthy  of  much  attention.  The  early  Renaissance 
architects  in  France  in  some  caww,  and  notably  in  the  apsidal  chapeb 
of  St  Pierre  at  Caen  (1520),  seemed  to  foel  that  the  stained  glass  was 
too  much  cut  ui>  by  the  tracery  and  mullions.  and  omitted  them 
altogether,  trusting  to  the  iron  stanchions  and  cross-bars  to  carry 
their  glaM,  so  that  a  return  was  made  to  the  simple  semicifatlar- 
headed  window  of  Roman  timesi  retaining  only  the  mouldings  of  the 
late  Flamboyant  period  for  the  jambs  and  arch-moulds,  windows 
of  this  d<ttcription,  however,  would  be  out  of  place  in  domestic 
architecture,  so  that  the  mullion  window  was  there  retained  with 
two  or  thnse  tiansoma,  all  moulded  and  with  souare  heads;  in  the 
Tudor  period  cusping  was  introduced  in  the  upper  lights  and  occasion^ 
ally  in  those  below,  and  this  custom  lingered  for  a  long  time  in  the 
couegiate  buildings  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  in  various  bouses 
throughout  England.  In  France,  square-headed  windows  were 
almost  always  employed,  owing  to  the  earlier  Introduction  there  of 
the  Rettaissance  style,  when  the  deooratioB  of  the  mullions,  generally 
conusting  of  classic  pilasters,  required  some  kind  of  architrave, 
frieze  and  cornice,  to  render  the  order  complete;  eventually  the 
mulIIon  and  transom  disappear,  and  in  the  earlier  work  of  the  Louvre 
the  windows  are  simple  rectangular  openings,  fitted  with  wooden 
framework,  and,  like  those  in  I^me,  Milan  and  Genoa,  depend  for 
their  architectural  effect  on  the  moulded  clastic  jambs,  and  the  lintel, 
frieze  and  small  cornice  over;  and  in  cases  where  more  importance 
was  required,  with  small  semicircular  columns  or  pilasters  carryins 
the  usual  entablature,  with  small  pediments  sometimes  angular  and 
sometimes  semicircular,  repeating  m  fact  an  ancient  Roman  design, 
of  which  almost  the  only  examples  known  are  the  blank  windows 
and  niches  which  decorated  some  of  the  enclosure  walls  of  the  Roman 
thermae.  In  Florence  and  Siena  the  early  windows  of  the  Renais- 
sance often  had  semidrcubr  heads  and  were  coupled  together,  there 
being  two  lights  to  the  window  divided  by  shafts,  thus  continuing 
the  tradition  of  those  of  the  earlier  Tuscan  palaces;  the^same 
treatment  was  followed  in  Venice,  Verona  and  other  towns  in  the 
north-east,  where  the  Gothic  influence  of  the  palaces  in  Venice 
created  a  transition:  thus  the  mouldings  of  the  windows  of  the 
Vendramini  and  Comer  Spinclli  palaces  follow  closely  those  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  but  the  arches  are  semicircular  instead  of  being 
either  fxrinted  or  ogee  in  form.  Another  type  peculiar  to  Venice  is  a 
lofty  window  with  semidrcular  head  enclosed  in  a  rectangular  pand 
ana  crowned  with  a  small  entablature  and  pediment. 

The  only  new  combination  of  the  i6th  centurv  in  Italy,  which  was- 
latvdy  adopted  in  England  by  Inigo  Jones  and  his  followers  in. the 
Z7tn  and  iSth  centuries,  is  the  soiled  Venetian  or  Falladian 
window,  the  finest  example  of  which  is  that  found  in  the  Sala  della 
Ragione  or  the  basilica  at  Vicenza;  it  is  true  that  it  was  here  em- 
pIo>  cd  by  Palladio  to  light  an  open  gallery,  but  the  composition  was 
so  generally  approved  that  it  led  to  its  constant  adoption  for  a 
window  of  more  importance  than  the  ordinary  simple  rectangular 
form.  It  consists  ol  a  centnl  light  with  semicireular  arch  over, 
carried  on  an  impost  consisting  of  a  small  entablature,  under  which, 
and  enclosing  two  other  lights,  one  on  each  side,  are  pilasters.  In 
the  libraiy  at  Venice,  Sansovino  varied  the  design  by  substituting 
columns  for  the  two  inner  pilasters.  The  Falladian  window  was 
introduced  by  Inigo  Jones  m  the  centre  of  the  garden  front  at 
Wilton,  by  Lord  Burlington  in  the  centres  of  the  wings  of  the  Rojral 
Academy,  and  good  examples  exist  in  Holkham  House,  Norfolk,  by 
Kent,  and  in  Worcester  Cfollege,  Oxford.  There  do  not  seem  to  b« 
any  examples  in  either  Germany,  France  or  Spain.  Cireular  and 
oval  windows,  lighting  a  mezzanine  or  the  upper  part  of  a  hall,  are 
found  in  Italy,  France  and  England,  sometimes  over  ordinary 
recUttgttlar  wirkdows  when  the  main  front  is  dcccrated  with  senu- 
^ffy^-hfxt  columns  as  in  Hampton  Cotxrt  Palace.  (R.  P.  S.) 

WOnMW  OORNICB.  an  ornamental  framework  of  wood  or 
oompostion  to  which  window  curtains  are  attached  by  rods  with 
ringft  or  books^  Cornices  are  often  gilded  and  of  elaborate 
design,  but  they  are  less  fashionable  in  the  aoth  century  than 
before  it  had  been  discovered  that  daborale  draperies  harbour 
dust  and  microbes.  Like  other  pieces  of  furniture,  tliey  have 
reflected  taste  as  it  passed,  and  many  of  the  carefully  constructed 
exanqiles  of  the  Utter  part  of  the  i8th  century  are  still  in  use 
in  the  rooms  for  which  they  were  made.  Chippendale  provided 
a  famous  series  still  in  situ  for  the  galkiy  at  Harewood  House, 
the  valances  of  which  are,  like  the  cornices  themselves,  of  carved 
and  painted  wood. 

WINDOW  BEAT,  a  miniatuie  sofa  without  a  back,  intended  to 
fin  the  recess  of  a  window.  In  the  btter  part  of  the  i8th  century, 
wbtn  tall  narrow  sadi  windows  were  almost  universal,  the  window 
seat  was  in  high  favour,  and  was  no  doubt  in  keeping  with  the 


f onnalism  of  Gcocglan  hiterion.  It  diffeicd  much  in  deoorgtive 
detail,  but  little  In  form.  It  stood  as  high  from  the  floor  as  a 
chair;  the  two  ends  were  identical^  with  a  roll-over  curve,  more  or 
less  pionounoed.  The  seats  and  ends  were  usually  uphobtered 
in  rich  fabrics  which  in  many  cases  have  remained  IntacL  The 
legs  followed  the  fashion  in  chairs  and  were  squaie  and  tapered, 
or,  somewhat  later,  roimd  and  xeeded.  Hepplewhite  and  the 
broChen  Adam  desigiied  many  graceful  window  seats,  but  they 
were  produced  by  all  the  cabmet-makers  of  the  period. 

WniDOW  TAX,  a  tax  fint  Icvitd  in  England  in  the  year  1697 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  and  making  up  the 
deficiency  arising  from  clipped  and  defaced  coin  in  the  recoinage 
of  silver  during  the  reign  of  William  m.  It  was  an  assened  tax 
on  the  rental  value  of  the  house,  levied  according  to  the  number 
of  windows  and  openings  im  houses  having  more  than  six 
windows  and  worth  more  than  £5  per  annum.  Owing  to  the 
method  of  assessment  the  tax  fcU  with  pectiliar  haidabip  on  the 
middle  classes,  and  to  this  day  traces  of  the  endeavours  to  ti^tea 
its  burden  may  be  seen  in  numerous  brickcd^np  windows. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  tax  in  the  first  year  of  its  levy 
amounted  to  £1,200,000.  The  tax  was  increased  no  fewer  than  mx 
times  between  1747  and  1806,  but  was  reduced  in  1833.  There  was 
a  strong  agitation  m  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  tax  during  the 
winter  of  1850-1851,  and  it  was  accordingly  repealed  on  the  24th  of 
July  1851,  and  a  tax  on  inhalnted  houses  substituted.  The  tax 
contributed  £1.856,000  to  the  impjuial  revenue  the  year  before  its 
repal.  There  were  in  England  in  that  year  about  6000  bouses 
having  fifty  windows  and  upwards;  about  275^)00  having  ten 
windows  and  upwards,  and  about  725,000  having  seven  windows  or 
less. 

In  France  there  is  still  a  tax  on  doors  and  vnndows,  and  this  forms 
an  appreciable  amount  of  the  revenue. 

WINDPIPB*  the  trachea  (Gr.  rpaxcto,  sc.  iprrtpla,  literally, 
rough  artery),  the  air  tube  which  leads  from  the  larynx  to  the 
bronchi  and  lungs  (see  Respixatoxy  System). 

WINDSOR*  a  city  and  port  of  entxy  of  Essex  county,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  the  left  bank  c^  the  Detroit  river,  opposite  the  city 
of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1901)  12,153.  It  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
Canadian  Pacific,  Pere  Marquette  and  Michigan  Central  railways, 
which  connect  at  this  point  with  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  by  means  of  large  and  powerful  car-ferries.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  important  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  district,  in  which 
tobacco  is  also  produced*  Salt  works,  flour  mills,  canning 
factories,  and  the  manufacture  of  type-setting  machines  are 
the  principal  industries.  During  the  season  of  navigation  it  is 
the  centre  of  a  large  coasting  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

WniDSOR*  a  township  of  Hartford  county»  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Connecticut  and  Farmington  rivers,  adjoining 
the  dty  of  Hartford  on  the  N.  Pop.  (1890)  2954;  (1900)  3614, 
596  being  foreign-bom;  (1910)  4178.  Area  alx>ut  27  sq.  m.  It  is 
served  by  the  New  Yorit,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway  and 
by  dectric  lines  to  Hartford  and  to  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Among  the  buildings  are  the  Congregational  Church,  built  in 
1794  (the  church  itself  was  organized  in  1630  in  England),  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1864)  and  the  Roger  Ludlow 
School.  In  Windsor  are  the  Campbell  School  (for  girls)  and  a 
public  Ubrary  (1888).  The  Loomis  Institute  (incorporated  1874 
and  1905)  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  persons  between  X2 
and  20  years  of  age  has  been  heavily  endowed  by  gifts  of  the 
Loomis  family.  Tobacco  and  market  vegetables  are  raised  in 
Windsor,  and  among  its  manufactures  are  paper,  canned  goods^ 
knit  and  woollen  goods,  cigars  and  electrical  supplies.^ 

In  1633  Captain  William  Holmes,  of  the  Plymouth  Cokmy, 
established  near  the  mouth  of  the  Farmington  river  a  trading 
post,  the  first  settlement  by  Englishmen  in  Connecticut;  a 
more  important  and  a  permanent  settlement  (until  1637  called 
New  Dorchester)  was  made  in  1635  by  immigrants  from  Dor- 
chester, Massachtisetts,  led  by  the  Rev.  John  Wareham,  Roger 
Ludlow  and  others.  In  1639  representatives  from  Windsor, 
with  those  from  Wethcrsfidd  and  Hartford,  organized  the  Con-, 
necticut  Colony.  Among  the  original  land-holders  were  Matthew 
Grant  and  Thomas  Dewey,  ancestors  respectively  of  General 

»  !n  the  township  of  Windsor  Locks  (pop  i9io.37iS)t  immcdiatdy 
north,  cotton  yam  and  thread,  silk,  paper,  sted  and  machinery  are 
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U.  S.  Grant  and  Adminl  George  Dewey;  and  Captain  John 
Mason  (x6oo*z67a),  the  friend  of  Miles  Standiah,  was  one  of  its 
early  citiaens.  It  #as  the  birthplace  of  Roger  Wolcott,  of  the 
older  Oliver  Wolcott  (x 736-1797),  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  (whose 
home  is  now  a  historical  inuseam),and  of  Edward  Rowland  SilL 
Windsor  has  been  called  "  The  Mother  of  Towns" ;  itoiJginaUy 
included  the  territory  now  canstituting  the  present  township, 
and  the  townships  of  East  Windsor  (1768),  Ellington  (1786). 
South  Windsor  (i845)»  Simsbury  (1670),  Granby  (1786),  East 
Granby  (1858),  Bloomfield  (1835)  and  Windsor  Locks  (1854). 

See  H.  R.  Stiles.  AneUnt  Windsor  {2  vols.,  New  York,  1891; 
revised  edition). 

WINDSOR  (properly  New  Windsor),  a  municipal  borough 
of  Berkshire,  Enj^d,  and  a  parliamentary  borough  extending 
into  Buckinghamshire.  Pop.  (iQoi)  14*150.  The  town,  which 
is  famous  for  its  royal  castle,  lies  on  the  west  (right)  bank  of  the 
Thames,  si|  m.  W.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway, 
which  serves  it  with  a  branch  line  from  Slough.  It  is  also  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  London  &  South-Westem  railway. 
Here  the  Thames,  from  an  easteriy  course,  sweeps  first  nearly 
northward  and  then  south-eastward. 

The  castle  lies  at  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  town,  on  a 
slight  but  commanding  eminence,  while  the  massive  round 
tower  in  the  centre,  on  its  artificial  mound,  is  conspicu- 
ous from  far  over  the  flat  land  to  the  east«  north  and 
west.  The  site  of  the  castle  is  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram measuring  about  630  yds.  by  x8a  On  the  west  the  walls 
enclosing  the  "  lower  ward."  with  the  Clewer,  Garter,  Salisbury 
and  Henry  m.  towers,  overtook  Thames  Street  and  High  Street, 
from  which  the  "hundred  steps"  give  access  to  the  ward  on  the 
north,  and  the  Henry  VIII.  gateway,  opening  from  Castle  Hill, 
on  the  south.  This  ward  contains  St  George's  Chapel  in  the 
centre,  with  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel  on  the  east  and  the 
Horseshoe  Cloisters  on  the  west.  To  the  north  are  the  deanery 
and  the  canon's  r^dences,  for  the  foundation  attached  to  the 
royal  chapel  has  the  privileges  of  a  "  royal  peculiar,"  the  dean 
being  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  To  the  south  are  the 
guard-room  and  the  houses  of  the  military  knights,  or  pensioners. 
The  round  tower  occupies  the  "  middle  ward "  ;  on  its  flag- 
turret  the  Union  Jack  or  the  Royal  Standard  is  hc»sted  accord- 
ing as  the  sovereign  is  absent  or  present.  The  buildings  in 
the  "  upper  ward,"  east  of  this,  form  three  sides  of  a  square; 
the  state  apartments  on  the  north,  the  private  apartments  on  the 
east  and  the  visitors'  apartments  on  the  south.  Along  the 
north  side  of  the  castle  extends  the  north  terrace,  commanding, 
from  its  position  above  a  steep  slope,  splendid  views  acr<Ms  the 
river  to  Eton  on  the  Buckii^hamshire  side,  and  far  over  the 
valley.  The  east  terrace,  continuing  the  north,  overlooks  the 
gardens  in  front  of  the  private  apartments,  and  the  south  terrace 
continues  farther,  as  far  as  the  (Seorge  IV.  gateway.  The  Home 
Park  lies  adjacent  to  the  castle  on  the  south,  east  and  north. 
The  Great  Park  extends  south  of  Windsor,  where  the  land, 
rising  gently,  is  magnificently  timbered  with  the  remnant  of 
the  old  royal  forest.  The  village  of  Old  Windsor  (in  distinction 
from  which  the  name  of  New  Windsor  is  given  to  the  borough) 
lies  by  the  river,  south  of  the  Home  Park.  To  the  west  of 
Windsor  itself  the  village  of  Clewer  has  become  a  suburb  of  the 
town. 

^  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  a  stronghold  of  some 
importance  existed  at  Windsor,  the  great  mound,  which  is 
moaied.  circular  and  about  1 25  ft.  in  diameter,  being  a  remnant  of 
this  period.  William  the  Conqueror  was  attracted  by  the  forest 
as  a  bunting  preserve,  and  obtained  the  land  by  exchange  from 
Westminster  Abbey,  to  which  Edward  the  Confessor  had  given 
it.  Thereafter -the  castle  became  what  it  remains,  the  chief 
residence  ol  the  English  sovereigns.  The  Conqueror  replaced  the 
primitive  wooden  enclosure  by  a  stone  circuit-wall,  and  the  first 
ooapfatie  roimd  Kywcr  was  built  by  Henry  III.  about  1272.  but 
Ill<r  VInUy  reooosuucted  it  on  a  more  massive  scale, 
a  meeting-place  for  his  newty  established 
.^  Garter.  He  selected  thb  spot  because, 
qnoled  by  the  chronicler  Froissart,  it 
«f  '•- ^  **^-»  King  Arthur  used  to  at 


surrounded  by  his  Knighu  of  the  Round  Table.  The  bulk  of 
the  exisring  round  tower  is  of  Edward's  time,  but  its  walls  were 
heightened  and  the  tall  flag-turret  added  by  the  court  axchitect. 
Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  In  addition  to 
the  Round  Tower,  Henry  III.  had  constructed  long  lines  <rf 
circuit-walb,  crowned  at  intervals  with  smaller  towers.  He  also 
built  a  great  hall  (the  present  chapter  library)  and  other  apart- 
ments, together  with  a  chapel,  which  was  afterwards  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  chapel  of  St  George.  The  beuitifui 
little  dean's  cloister  preserves  a  portion  of  Henry*s  work  in  the 
south  wall,  a  contemporary  portrait  of  the  king  appearing  in  dis- 
temper on  one  of  the  arches.  Another  chapel  was  built  by  him 
and  dedicated  to  his  favourite  saint,  Edward  the  Confessor. 
This  graceful  building,  with  an  ei^tem  apse,  is  now  called  the 
Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  some  of  Henry  Ill's  work  still  exists 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  walls,  but  the  upper  part  was  rebuilt 
in  150X-X503  by  Henry  VII.,  who  intended  it  as  a  burial-place 
for  himself  and  his  line,  before  he  began  the  chapel  whid)  bears 
his  name  and  contains  his  tomb  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Some 
years  later  the  unfmished  chapel  was  given  by.  Henry  yill.  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  for  long  after  it  was  known  as  "  Wolsey'a 
tomb-house."  Wolsey  engaged  a  Florentine  sculptor  named 
Benedetto,  probably  a  son  or  nephew  of  Benedetto  da  Maiano 
(d.  1497)1  Also  a  Florentine  artist,  to  make  him  a  cpstly  tomb  of 
marble  and  gilt  bronze,  with  a  recumbent  effigy  at  the  top, 
no  doubt  similar  in  design  to  Torrigiano'a  tomb  of  Henry  VU. 
at  Westminster.  The  rich  bronae  work  of  Wolsey's  tomb  was 
torn  off  and  melted  by  order  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1642, 
and  the  metal  was  sold  for  the  then  Lirge  sum  of  £6oa  In  1805 
the  black  marble  sarcophagus,  stripped  of  its  bronze  ornaments, 
was  moved  from  Windsor  and  used  as  a  monument  over  Ndson's 
grave  in  the  crypt  of  St  Paul's.  Though  Wolsey's  tomb-house 
was  roofed  in  and  used  for  inass  by  James  II.,  the  stone  vaulting 
was  not  completed  until  the  whole  chapel  was  fitt^  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  as  a  memorial  to  Albert,  Prince  Consort.  Its  internal 
waUs  were  then  lined  with  rich  marbles,  and  decorated  with 
reliefs  by  Baron  Triqueti.  The  cenoUph  of  the  Pxince  Consoxt 
stands  before  the  altar,  with  the  tombsof  Prince  Leopold,  duke  of 
Albany,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  last  erected  by  KiAg 
Edward  VII.,  who  was  himself  buried  here  in  May  191a  In  a 
vault  beneath  the  chapel  George  UI.  and  membeia  of  his  family 
are  buried. 

The  chapel  of  St  Oorge  is  one  of  the  finest  exainples  gf 
Perpendicular  architecture  in  England,  comparable  with  two 
other  royal  chapels,  that  of  Ring's  CoOcge  at  Cambridge  and  that 
of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster,  which  are  a  little  later  in  date. 
The  building  was  begun  by  Edward  IV.,  who  in  1473  pulled  down 
almost  the  whole  of  the  earlier  chapel,  which  had  been  cbmpkted 
and  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Edward  III.  in  1363.  The  nave 
of  St  Cveorge's  was  vaulted  about  the  year  X490,  but  the  choir 
groining  was  not  finished  till  1507;  the  hanging  pendants  from 
the  fan  vaulting  of  the  choir  mark  a  later  development  of  style, 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  simpler  lines  of  the  earlier  nave 
vault.  In  isx6  the  lantern  and  the  rood-screen  were  completed, 
but  the  stalls  and  other  fittings  were  not  finished  till  after  15 19. 
The  chapel  ranks  next  to  Westminster  Abbey  as  a  royal  mau- 
soleum, though  no  king  was  buried  there  before  Edward  IV., 
who  left  directions  in  his  will  that  a  qdendid  tomb  was  to  be 
erected  with  an  effigy  of  himself  in  silver.  Nothing  remains  of  this 
except  part  of  the  wrought  iron  grille  which  surrounded  the  tomb, 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  skilfully  wrought  pieces  of  iron- 
work in  the  world,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Quintin  Matsya.  The 
next  sovereign  buried  here  was  Henry  Vin.,who  directed  that  his 
body  should  be  laid  beside  that  of  Jane  Seymour,  in  a  magnificent 
bronze  and  marble  tomb.  The  tomb  was  never  completed,  and 
what  existed  of  its  metal-work  was  probably  melted  down  by 
the  Commonwealth.  No  trace  of  it  remains.  Charles  I.  was 
buried  here  without  service  in  1649.  Above  the  daric  oak  Italia 
hang  the  historic  insignia  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  their 
swords,  helmets  and  ^lueis.  On  the  stalls  themselves  appear 
a  remarkable  series  of  enamelled  brass  plates  commemorating 
knights  of  the  order.  Many  tombs  and  memorials  are  seen  in  the 
chaniiy  chapels. 
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Tlw  dnnery,  adjoining  the  dean's  cloister, »  dated  1500,  but 
tiia  Windicster  tower  to  the  north-east  of  it  is  the  work  of  the 
famovB  prelate  and  architect  William  of  Wykeham,  who  was 
employed  by  Edward  III.  on'the  greater  part  of  this  extenson 
and  altemtion  of  Henry  UI.'s  work.  The  Horseshoe  dotstere 
weie  fcttorcd  in  Tudor  style  by  Sir  Gilbert  Soott.  The  Nonnan 
gate  on  the  north  side  of  the  round  tower  was  rebuilt  by  Wyke 


The  site  of  the  upper  ward  was  built  upon  by  Henry  n.,  and, 
to  a  greater  extent,  by  Edward  III.,  but  only  in  the  foundations 
and  lowest  stor^  are  remains  of  so  early  a  period  to  be  found. 
The  boildiogi  wen  wanting  in  homogeneity  until  thdr  reoon- 
structioii  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville  under  the 
direction  of  George  IV.,  for  Charles  II.  was  unable  to  carry  out 
a  sicnllar  intentton,  perhaps  fortunately,  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
proposed  drastic  alterations.  Chailes,  however,  completed  the 
lo-Gslled  Star  Building,  named  from  the  represenution  of 
the  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Carter  on  the  north  front.  Here  the 
state  apartments  are  situated.  They  indude  the  throne  room, 
S^  Geo^e^s  Hall,  where  meetings  of  the  Order  of  the  Carter  are 
held,  the  andienoe  and  presence  chambers,  and  the  grand  re- 
ception room,  adorned  with  Gobelins  tapestries,  and  the  guard- 
room with  armour.  Att  these  chambers  contain  also  splendid 
pictures  and  other  objects  of  art;  but  more  notable  in  this 
connexion  are  the  picture  gallery,  the  Rubens  room  or  king's 
drawing-room,  and  the  magnificent  Van  Dyck  room.  The 
ceilings  of  several  of  the  chambers  were  decorated  by  Antonio 
Venrio,  under  the  direction  of  Charles  U.  In  the  ro}ml  libnry, 
whicb  is  induded  among  the  private  apartments,  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  induding  three  volumes 
friMn  the  hand  of  Leonardo  da  Vind.  Here  u  also  a  magnificent 
series  of  eighty-seven  portraiu  by  Holbein,  highly  finished  in 
sepia  and  chalk,  representing  the  chief  personages  of  the  court  of 
Henry  VIII.  There  are,  moreover,  examples  by  Michelangelo 
and  Raphad,  though  the  series  attributed  to  thete  masters  are 
■ot  accepted  as  genuine  in  their  entirety. 

South  of  the  castle,  beside  the  Home  Park,  is  the  Royal  Mews. 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  park  is  Frogmore  (f.e.),  with  the  Royal 
j^^^^  Mausoleum  and  that  of  the  duchess  oi  Kent,  and  the 
'"'^  royal  gardens.  An  oak-tree  marks  the  supposed  site  of 
Heme's  Oak,  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  "  Heme  the 
hunter,"  a  forest-ranger  who  banged  himself  here,  having  fallen 
under  the  displeasure  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (Shakespeare,  Merry 
Wins  of  Wittdsar^  Act  iv.  sc  4).  A  splendid  avenue,  the  Long 
Walk,  laid  out  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  William  III.,*leads 
from  Geoffs  IV.'s  gate  on  the  south  side  of  the  csstle  straight 
into  the  haurt  of  the  Great  Park,  a  distance  of  3  m.  Another 
fine  and  still  longer  straight  avenue  b  Queen  Anne's  Ride, 
l^antcd  in  1707.  Among  various  buildings  within  the  park  is 
Cumberland  Lodge,  built  by  Charles  II.  and  taking  name  from 
the  dvdce  of  Cumberland,  who  commanded  the  victorious  n^al 
troops  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden  in  1746,  and  resided  here  as 
diief  ranger.  At  the  southern  boundary  of  the  park  is  a  beautiful 
artificial  lake  called  Virginia  Water,  formed  by  the  duke. 
Wintbor  Forest  formerly  extended  fisr  over  the  south  of  Berk- 
shire, and  into  the  adjacent  county  of  Surrey,  .and  even  in  1790 
■tin  covered  nearly  60,000  acres.  It  was  disafforested  by  an 
act  of  X813. 

A  few  old'houses  remain  in  the  town  of  Windsor,  but  the 
greater  part  is  modernised.  The  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
was  rebuilt  in  xSta.  but  oontaana  some  fine  ecamplea 
of  GrinlingGibbons's  wood-carving.  There  are  statues 
of  Queen  Victoria,  unvdled  in  the  fint  Jubilee  year, 
1887,  and  of  Prince  Albert  (1890).  The  town  hall  was  built  in 
1686  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  represented  the  borough  In 
parliament.  The  town  was  formeriy  celebrated  for  the  number 
of  its  inns,  of  which  there  were  seventy  in  165a  The  moat 
famous  were  the  '*  Gaiter**  and  the  "  White  Hart,"  the  fint  of 
whidi  was  the  favourite  of  .Shakespeare's  Sir  John  Falstaff ,  and 
la  frequently  mentioned  in  Tlu  Merry  Wives  ef  Windsor.  The 
borou^  is  under  a  mayor,  6  al(fermen  and  18  coundllOTs. 
Area,  3717  teres. 


JEfulory.— Windsor  (WymUskour,  Wyndsere,  Windktort)  was 
probably  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement,  two  Roman  tombs 
having  been  discovered  at  Tyle-Place  Farm  in  1865,  while  a 
Roman  camp  and  various  antiquities  were  unearthed  at  St 
Leonard's  Hill  in  1705.  The  early  histmy  of  Windsor  centres 
round  the  now  uninqMrtant  village  of  Old  Windsor,  which  was  a 
royal  residence  under  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  Robert  of 
Gloucester  relates  that  it  was  at  a  fair  feast  which  the  king  hcU 
there  in  1053  that  Earl  Godwin  met  with  his  tragic  end.  By 
the  Confessor  it  was  granted  to  Westminster  Abbey,  but  wss 
recovered  in  exchange  for  two  other  manors  by  Williain  L,  who 
erected  die  castle  about  a  m.  north-west  of  the  village  and 
within  the  manor  of  Clewcr,  rotmd  which  the  later  important 
town  of  New  Windsor  was  to  grow  up.  The  earliest  existing 
charter  of  New  Windsor  is  that  from  Edward  I.  in  1 377,  which  wai 
confizined  by  Edward  II.  m  1315^1316  and  by  Edward  lU. 
in  132S.  This  constituted  it  a  free  borough  and  grsnted  to  it  a 
gild  merchant  and  other  privilc^ges.  The  same  king  later  leased 
it  as  fee  farm  to  the  burgesses  on  condition  that  they  "  did  justice 
to  merchants,  deniaen  and  alien  and  to  the  poor."  The  town 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  prosperous,  and  the  fee-farm  rent 
was  reduced  by  several  succoeeding  sovereigns.  In  1439  extensive 
privileges  wi't-e  accorded  to  the  burgesses  by  Henry  VI.,  and 
Edward  IV.  in  1467  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  under 
the  title  of  the  "mayor,  baHifo  and  burgesses."  Further 
confirmations  of  existing  privileges  were  granted  by  Edward  IV. 
in  r477,  by  Heniy  VII.  in  1499,  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1513  and  by 
Edward  VI.  in  1549*  A  fresh  churter  was  granted  by  James  I. 
in  1603,  and  the  renewal  of  thb  by  Charles  II.  in  1664  incorporat- 
ing the  town  under  the  title  of  the  "  mayor,  bailiffs  and  burgesses 
of  the  borough  of  New  Windsor,"  remained  the  govctning 
charter  until  2835.  By  the  charter  of  Edward  I.  the  county  gaol 
was  fixed  at  Windsor,  but  on  the  petition  of  the  men  of  Berkshire 
it  was  removed  thence  to  a  more  central  town  in  the  rdgn  of 
Edward  IL  New  Windsor  sent  two  members  to  parliament 
from  130a  to  133s  and  again  from  1446  to  1865,  omitting  the 
parliaments  of  1654  and  1656;  by  the  act  of  1867  it  lost  one 
monber.  The  mariwt  is  of  ancient  date,  and  in  1273  the  abbess 
of  Bumham  is  said  to  hold  markets  at  Bumbam  and  Beaconsfidd 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  market  at  Windsor.  Edward  IV.  in  1467 
grsnted  a  fair  on  the  feut  of  St  Edward  the  Cmifessor,  and  the 
charter  of  1603  mentions  a  Saturday  market  and  three  yearly 
fairs.  No  fairs  are  now  hdd,  but  the  Saturday  market  is  atiU 
maintained.  Windsor  bridge  is  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.;  the  present  structure  dates  from  i8aa.  The  town 
has  never  had  an  important  industry,  but  has  depended  almost 
cntirdy  upon  the  castle  and  court. 

The  political  history  of  Windsor  centres  round  the  castle,  at 

which  the  Norman  kings  held  their  courts  and  assembled  their 

witan.  Robert  Mowbray  was  imprisoned  in  its  dungeons  in  1095, 

and  at  the  Christmas  court  cdebrated  at  Windsor  in  1x27 

David  ot  Scotland  swore  allegiance  to  the  empress  Maud.    In 

z  175  it  was  the  scene  of  the  ratification  of  the  tfcaty  of  Windsor. 

The  csstle  was  bestowed  by  Richard  I.  on  Hugh,  bishop  of 

Durham,  but  in  the  next  year  was  treacherously  seised  by 

Prince  John  and  only  surrendered  after  a  siege.    In  1217  Ingd- 

ram  de  Achie  irith  a  garrison  of  sixty  men  gallantly  hdd  the 

fortress  against  a  Frendi  fom  under  the  count  de  Nevers.    It 

was  a  centre  of  activity  in  the  Barons'  War,  and  the  meeting-place 

of  the  parliament  summoned  by  Henry  in  X96x  in  rivalry  to  that 

of  the  bsrons  at  St  Albans;  two  yeait  later,  however,  it  sur^ 

rendered  to  Simon  de  MontforL    The  appesi  of  high  treaaeo 

against  Thomaa  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  heard  by 

Richard  U.  in  Whidsor  Casde  in  1398.    During  the  Civil  War 

of  the  17th  century  the  castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  parliament, 

and  Is  1648  became  the  prison  of  Charles,  who  spent  his  last 

Christmaa  within  iu  walls. 

See  J.  B.  Tigfae,  AnnaU  0/  Whdsar  (1858);  ViOmia  Cfietty 
History:  BeHuMrt, 

WIMUTHOBST,  LUmno  (i8x9-x89x),  German  poHtldan, 
was  bora  on  the  17th  of  January  x8ia  at  Kaldcnhof,  a  country 
house  near  Osnabrttck.    He  sprang  from  a  Roman  Catholk 
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family  which  for  wme  generations  had  held  important  poaU  in 
the  Hanoverian  dvil  service.  He  was  educated  at  the  Carolinum, 
an  endowed  school  at  OsnabrUck,  and  studied  at  the  universities 
of  GOttingen  and  Heidelberg.  In  1836  he  settled  down  as  an 
advocate  in  OsnabrUck:  his  abilities  soon  procured  him  a  con- 
siderable practice*  and  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Catholic 
Consistorium.  In  1848  he  received  an  appointment  at  the 
supreme  coiut  of  appeal  for  the  kingdom  oi  Hanover,  which 
sat  at  Celle.  In  the  next  year  the  revdutioa  opened  for  him, 
as  for  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the  way  to  public  life,  and 
be  was  elected  as  representative  for  his  native  district  in  the 
second  chamber  of  the  reformed  Hanoverian  parliament.  He 
belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Great  German  party,  and 
opposed  the  project  of  reconstituting  Germany  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prussia;  he  defended  the  government  against  the  liberal 
and  democratic  opposition;  at  this  time  he  began  the  struggle 
against  the  secularization  of  schools,  which  continued  throughout 
his  life.  In  1851  he  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber,  and 
in  the  same  year  minister  of  justice,  being  the  first  Catholic 
who  had  held  so  high  an  o£ke  in  Hanover.  As  minister  he 
carried  through  an  important  judicial 'reform  which  had  been 
prepared  by  his  predecessor,  but  had  to  retire  from  office  be- 
cause he  was  opposed  to  the  reactbnary  measures  for  restoring 
the  influence  and  privileges  of  the  nobility.  Though  he  was 
always  an  enemy  to  liberalism,  his  natural  independence  of 
character  prevented  him  from  acquiescing  in  the  reactionary 
measures  of  the  king.  In  1862  he  again  was  appointed  minister, 
but  with  others  of  his  colleagues  he  resigned  when  the  king 
refused  his  assent  to  a  measure  for  extending  the  franchise. 
Windthorst  took  no  part  in  the  critical  events  of  1866;  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  friends,  after  the  annexation  of 
Hanover  by  Prussia  he  accepted  the /ail  accompli,  took  the  oath 
of  aUegiance,  and  was  elected  a  member  both  of  the  Prussian 
parliament  and  of  the  North  German  diet.  At  Berlin  he  found 
a  wider  field  for  his  abOtties.  He  acted  as  representative  of  his 
exiled  king  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Prussian  government 
concerning  his  private  property  and  opposed  the  sequestration, 
thus  for  the  first  time  being  placed  in  a  position  of  hostility  to 
Bismarck.  He  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Hanoverians 
and  ol  all  those  who  opposed  the  "  revolution  from  above." 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  party  of  the 
Centre  in  1 870-1871,  but  he  did  not  become  a  member  of  it, 
fearing  that  Ids  reputatbn  as  a  follower  of  the  king  of  Hanover 
would  injure  the  party,  until  be  was  formally  requested  to  join 
them  by  the  leaders. 

'  After  the  death  of  Hermann  von  Mallinckrodt  (1821-1874) 
in  1874,  Windthorst  became  leader  of  the  party,  and  maintained 
that  posititm  tHl  his  death.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  skill  and 
courage  as  a  parliamentary  debater  and  his  tact  as  a  leader  that 
the  party  held  its  own  and  constantly  increased  in  numbers 
during  the  great  struggle  with  the  Prussian  government.  He 
was  especially  exposed  to  the  attacksof  Bismard:,  who  attempted 
personally  to  discredit  him  and  to  separate  him  from  the  rest 
of  the  party.  And  he  was  far  the  ablest  and  most  dangerous 
critic  of  Bismardc's  policy.  The  change  of  policy  in  1879  led  to 
a  great  alteration  in  his  position:  he  was  reconciled  to  Bismarck, 
and  even  sometimes  attended  receptions  at  his  bouse.  Never, 
however,  was  his  position  so  difficult  as  during  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  May  laws.  In  1887  Bismarck 
^pealed  to  the  pope  to  use  his  authority  to  order  the  Centre  to 
support  the  military  proposals  of  the  govenunenL  Windthorst 
took  the  responsibility  <rf  keeping  the  papal  instructions  secret 
from  the  rest  of  his  party  and  of  disobeying  them.  In  a  great 
meeting  at  Cologne  in  March  1887  he  defended  and  justified  hu 
action,  and  daiined  for  the  Centre  full  independence  of  action  in 
all  purely  political  questions.  In  the  social  reform  he  supported 
Bismarck,  and  as  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  largest  party  in 
the  Reichstag  he  was  able  to  excrdae.  influence  over  the 
action  of  the  government  after  Bismarck's  retirement.  His 
relations  with  the  emperor  WDliam  II.  became  very  cordial, 
and  in  1891  he  fdiieved  a  great  parliamentary  triumph  by 
defeating  the  School  bill  and  compelling  Goisler  to  resign.    A 


few  days  afterwards  be  died,  on  the  t4tk  of  March  1891,  at  Berlin. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Marienkirche  in  Hanover,  which  bad  been 
erected  from  the  money  subscribed  as  a  testimonial  to  himself. 
His  funeral  was  ji  most  remarkable  display  of  pubUc  esteem, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  ruling  princes  of  Geiaany  joined,  and 
was  a  striking  sign  of  the  position  to  which,  after  twenty  years 
of  incessant  struggle,  he  had  raised  his  party.  Windthorst  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  parUamcntary 
leaders:  no  one  equalled  him  in  his  zcadiaess  as  a  ddiater, 
his  defective  eyesight  compelling  him  to  depend  entir^  upon 
his  memory.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  nearly  all  his  life  was 
spent  in  opposition,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  ni  showing  his 
abilities  as  an  administrator.  He  enjoyed  unbounded  popularity 
and  confidence  among  the  German  Cathottcst  but  he  was  in  no 
way  an  ecclesiastic:  he  was  at  taat  opposed  to  the  Vatican 
decrees  of  1870,  but  quickly  accepted  thnn  after  they  bad  been 
proclaimed.  He  was  a  very  agreeable  companion  and  a  thorough 
man  of  the  world,  singularly  free  from  arrogance  and  pomposity; 
owing  to  his  small  stature,  he  was  often  known  as  "die  kleine 
ExceUenz."  He  married  in  1839.  Of  his  three  children,  two 
died  before  him;  his  wife  survived  him  only  a  few  monrhs. 

- -Windthorst 's  AusgevdUu  Reden  were  pubfished  in  three  volumes 
(Otnabrack,  looi  -1903).  See  also  J.  N.  Knopp.  Lmdmg  WindlhortI: 
eiH  Lebensbild  {Drtadtn;  1898);  and  Httigen,  LMdmjt  Wiu^korU 
(Cologne.  1907}.  0*  W.  Hs.) 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  a  group  and  cok>ny  in  the  West 
Indies.  They  consist  of  the  British  island  of  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent 
and  Grenada,  with  a  chain  of  small  islands,  the  Grenadines, 
between  the  two  latter  islands.  They  are  not  a  single  colony, 
but  a  confederation  of  three  separate  colonics  with  a  common 
govemor^in-chief,  who  resides  at  St  George's,  Grenada.  £adi 
islind  retains  its  own  institutions,  and  xitty  have  neither  legis- 
lature, laws,  revenue  nor  tariff  in  common.  There  is,  however, 
a  common  court  of  appeal  for  the  group  as  well  as  for  Barbados, 
composed  of  the  chief  justices  of  the  respective  islands,  and  there 
b  also  a  commonaudit  system,  while  the  islands  unite  in  maintain- 
ing certain  institutions  of  general  utility.  The  Windward  Islands, 
wMch,  as  a  geographical  division,  properly  indude  Barbados, 
derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  most  exposed 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles  to  the  N.£.  Trade,  the  prevailing  wind 
throughout  the  West  Indies. 

WINS  (Lat.  fiftMfii,  Gr.  oTvor),  a  term  which  when  used  in  its 
modem  sense  without  qualification,  designates  the  fermented 
product  of  grape  juice.  The  fermented  juices  of  other  fruits 
or  plants,  such  as  the  date,  ginger,  pluhi,  &c.,  are  also  termed 
wine,  but  the  material  from  which  the  wine  is  derived  is  in  such 
cases  also  added  in  quaUfication.  The  present  article  deals 
solely  with  wine  deriv^  from  the  grape  (see  Vine). 

Historical. — ^The  art  of  viticulture  or  wine-making  b  a  very 
ancient  one.  In  the  East  it  dates  back  almost  as  far  as  we  have 
historical  records  of  any  kind.  In  Egypt  and  in  Greece  tho 
introduction  of  wine  was  ascribed  to  gods;  in  Greece  to  Dionysus; 
in  Egypt  to  Osiris.  The  Hebrews  ascribed  the  art  of  wine-makii^ 
to  Noah.  It  b  probable  that  the  discovery  that  an  intoxicating 
and  pleasant  beverage  could  be  made  from  grape  juice  was  purety. 
acddental,  and  that  it  arose  from  observations  made  in  connexion 
with  crushed  or  bruised  wild  grapes,  much  as  the  manufacture 
of  beer,  or  in  its  earliest  form,  meiad,  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
acddental  fermentation  of  wild  honey.  In  andent  tines  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  indicated  a  relativdy  settled  and  stable 
form  o£  civilization,  inasmuch  as  the  vine  requires  s  considerable 
maturation  period.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  viticuhuie 
was  introduced  subsequent  to  the  raising  of  cereal  crops.  The 
Nabataeans  were  forbidden  to  cultivate  the  vine,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  any  departure  from  their  traditional  nomadic 
habits.  The  eariiest  examples  of  specific  wines  of  which  we  hare 
any  record  are  the  Chaljdwn  wine,  produced  near  Damascus, 
in  which  the  Phoenicians  traded  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (szvS. 
18),  and  which  at  «  later  date  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
Persian  kings;  and  the  wines  from  the  Greek  islands  (Chios, 
Lesbos,  Cos).  With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into 
other  parts  of  Europe,  it  appears  that  it  was  brought  to  Spain 
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by  the  Phceniciftns,  and  to  Italy  and  SQUthem  GmI  from  Greece, 
la  the  earliest  Roman  times  the  vine  was  very  little  cultivated 
in  Italy,  but  gradually  Rome  and  Italy  generally  became  a  great 
wine  country.  At  a  later  date  the  republic  sought  to  stimulate 
its  home  industry  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  wine,  and 
by  restricting  its  cultivation  in  the  colonies,  thus  preserving 
the  latter  as  a  useful  market  for  Italian  vines.  According  to 
Pliny,  Spanish,  Gallic  and  Greek  wines  were  all  consumed  in 
Rome  during  the  tst  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but  in  Gaul  the 
production  of  wine  appears  to  have  been  limited  lo  certain 
districts  on  the  Rhone  and  Gironde.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  more  northern  parts  {i.e.  on  the  Seine  and  Moselle)  was 
not  commenced  until  after  the  death  of  Probus.  Owing  no  doubt 
to  the  diflkuliies  of  transportation,  wine  was,  in  the  middle 
ages,  made  in  the  south  of  England,  and  in  parts  of  Germany, 
where  it  is  now  no  longer  produced  (cf .  Hchn,  Ctdturpfiansen,  &c., 
and  Mommsen,  Rdmiscke  GeschickUt  v  98  et  seq.).  We  know 
very  little  of  the  ancient  methods  of  cultivating  the  vine,  but 
the  Romans— no  doubt  owing  to  the  luxuriant  ease  with  which 
the  vine  grows  in  Italy— appear  to  have  trained  it  on  trees, 
trrilis  work,  palisades,  kc  The  dwarf  form  of  cultivation  now 
common  in  northern  Europe  docs  not  appear  to  have  obtained 
to  any  extent.  It  seems  likely  that  the  quality  of  the  wtne 
produced  in  ancient  times  was  scarcely  comparable  to  that  of 
the  modem  product,  inasmuch  as  the  addition  of  resin,  salts 
and  spices  to  wine  was  a  common  practice  With  regard  to  the 
actual  making  of  the  wine,  this  docs  not  appear  to  have  differed 
very  much  in  principle  from  the  methods  obtaining  at  the 
present  day.  Plastering  appears  to  have  been  known  at  an  early 
date,  and  when  the  juice  of  the  grapes  was  too  thin  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  good  wine,  it  was  occasionally  boiled  down  with  a 
view  to  concentration.  The  first  wine  receptacles  were  made  of 
skins  or  hides,  treated  with  oil  or  resin  to  make  them  impervious. 
Later,  earthenware  vessels  were  employed,  but  the  wooden  cask 
— not  to  mention  the  ^ass  bottle — was  noc  generally  known 
until  a  much  later  period. 

Production. — ^Tbe  total  wine  production  of  the  world,  which, 
of  coarse,  fluctuates  considerably  from  year  to  year,  amounts  to 
roughly  3000  million  gallons.  France  and  Italy  are  the  chief 
wine-^yrodudng  countries,  the  former  generally  producing  rather 
more  than  the  latter.  During  the  phylloxera  period  Italy  in 
some  years  had  the  greater  output  (e.f.  1 886-1888  and  189&- 
1892).  The  average  production  of  the  chief  wine-produdng 
countries  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  table:— 

Wimt  ProdmctioH.   Averag*  Aunuai  ProdmcHon  in  MiUians  of  CoUons 

jot  Quxnquinnial  Periods 


G)untTy. 


France  .  .  . 
Italy  .  .  . 
Spam  .  .  . 
Portuf(al 

Austria- Hungary 
Germany    .     . 


Period. 


1 891-1895. 


770 
674 
521 

74 
"3 

49 


f896>i9oo. 


988 
689 
412 

120 
6.» 


1901-1905. 


1126 
840 
390 
loj 
178 
74 


The  United  States  produces  roughly  50,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
each  40  and  Servia  10  million  gallons.  The  United  Kingdom 
produces  no  wine,  but  the  Cape  and  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth each  produce  some  5  mHlion  gallons. 

The  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the  quantity  of  wine  pcoduced 
in  individual  countries  b,  of  courae,  far  greater  than  that  observed 
in  the  a^  of  beer  or  ipirit*.  Thus,  owing  to  purely  climatic  vagaries, 
the  quantity  of  wine  produced  in  Germany  in  1891  was  only  16 
million  gallons,  whereas  in  1896  it  amounted  to  f  11  milbons.  Simi- 
larly the  French  production,  which  was  ^  million  gallons  in  1895, 
amounted  to  no  kss  than  1482  millions  m  1900.  In  the  same  way 
the  Italian  production  has  varied  between  583  million  gallons  (1895) 
and  793  miUiottS  (1901),  and  the  Spanish  between  331  million  gallons 
ia  1890  and  656  mfllbns  in  1892. 

CcHSumptiom.— It  is  only  natural  that  the  coosumptidn  of  wine 
ahould  be  greatest  in  the  countries  where  it  is  produced  00  the 
largest  scale,  but  the  discrepancy  between  the  consumption  of 

AXVID  ll« 


different  countries  is  little  short  of  astonishing.  Thus,  at  the 
present  time,  the  consumption  per  head  in  France  ia  practically 
a  huiuired  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  twenty  times 
that  <rf  Germany — the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered,  being  itsdf 
an  important  wine-producing  area. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  ol  the  relative  pon- 
fumption  of  wine  in  different  countries:— 

Average  Consumption  of  Wine  per  Head  of  Population. 


Period 

Country. 

1891-1895 

1896-1900 

190X-1905. 

GaUons. 

Caitons. 

Gallons. 

France 

23-0 

288 

30-8 

luly 

20-6 

20-0 

25-1 
18-5 

Spam     ..,.;. 

2I-I 

16-4 

Portugal           .... 

Il-O 

20'i 

171 

Austna-Hungaiy  .     •     . 

2>9 

3*- 

3-9 

G«Tnany          .     «     t     • 
United  States  .     .     «     • 

1*19 

1-38 

1-45 

0'30 

0-32 

0-43 

Bntish  Empire — 
United  Kingdom     ,     . 

0-37 

040 

0*32 

Austmlia      .... 

1*09 

I«I2 

1*30 

Capei     

•  ■ 

■   « 

•  « 

*■  Has  varied 

between  1-9 

and  37. 

The  whole  of  the  wine  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
imported.  On  the  average  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the 
wine  imported  is  derived  from  France,  and  about  a  quarter  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  respectively. 

Winc^  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1906. 


From 

Nature  of  Wines. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

(Gallons). 

£ 

France  .     .     . 

Claret,  burgundy. 

champagne,  &c. 

4.«^.3<» 

2,221423 

Portugal     .     . 

Chiefly  port 

3.707.377 » 

i/>99.7«7 

Spain     .     .     . 

Sherry,  tarra- 

gona.  &C.       .     . 

2.808,751 

397.840 

Germany' 
Nctherbnds 

Hock,  Moselle    . 

1,268,662 

7^.002 

Italy      .     .     . 

•  * 

S43.247 

43.S13 

countries 
Australia     .     . 

*. 

""^n 

4,094.67a 
100.161 

Total       British 

possesions 

. . 

777.689 

133.891 

'The  quantity  of  port  received  was  exceptionally  large.  The 
average  quantity  is  rather  under  3  rolllton  gallons  and  the  value 
about  £850,000. 

*A  considerable  proportion  of  the  German  wines  oome  to  the 
United  Kingdom  via  the  Netherlands. 

Of  the  wines  imported  from  France,  about  ooe<quarter  was 
Champagne  and  Saumur  the  remainder  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  still  wines,  such  as  claret  and  burgundy. 

VmaJLTOKE   A2«D   WiNE-MAKIMO 

General  Considerations. — Although  the  wine  is  cultivated  in 
practically  every  part  of  the  world  possessing  an  appropriate 
climate  and  soil,  from  CaKfomia  in  the  West  to  Persia  in  the  East, 
and  from  Germany  in  the  North  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
some  of  the  South  American  republics  in  the  South,  yet,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  the  cereal  crops  and  many  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  wines  produced  in  countries  possessing  temperate  climates 
arc-when  the  vintage  is  successful — finer  than  those  made  in 
hot  or  semi-tropical  regions.  Although,  for  instance,  the  wines 
of  Italy,  Greece,  the  Cape,  frc,  possess  great  body  and  strength, 
they  cannot  compare  as  regards  elegance  of  flavour  and  bouquet 
with  the  wmes  of  France  and  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
course,  the  vagaries  of  the  temperate  cUmate  of  northern  Europe 
frequently  lead  to  a  partial  or  complete  failure  of  the  vintage, 
whereas  the  wines  produced  in  relatively  hot  countries,  although 
they  undoubtedly  vary  In  quality  from  year  to  year,  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  total  failures.  The  character  of  a  wine  depends  mainly 
(<f)  on  the  nature  of  the  soO;  (6)  on  the  general  type  of  the 
climate;  (c)  on  the  variety  of  vine  cultivated.  The  quality, 
as  diitinct  from  general  character,  depends  almost  entirely  00 
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vine  is  EToivn  b  pnhipi  Ihe  mosl  impor 
posed  10  praclically  idcntitnl  condilion 
markedly  lUflertnt  wines  ii  pl»nl«l  ir 
other  bini],  diflentiL  vuietia  o[  the 
olbetwije  not  unsuitable,  luy.  il  plini 


(c.  j.  Ausi  talia,  the  Cape)  has  not  led  to  the  production  of  diiccily 
compilable  wino,  tllhougb  Ifaeit  nay  (t  Gnt  haiie  been  tome 
general  Rsenbliice  in  chiricter.  On  ibe  oiber  band,  the  »> 
pbnting  of  some  ol  the  French  vineyanli  (afler  the  ravages  due 
loihepbyUoKcra)  with  Ameriean  vines,  oi,  as  was  more  gemrally 
■he  case,  the  grafting  ol  the  old  French  slock  on  the  hardy 
American  nxrts,  lesulied.  alter  a  time,  in  many  cases,  in  the 
pioductian  ol  wines  pmctlcaUy  indistinguishable  Iron)  those 
formnty  made. 

'     ■  impared  with  the 


■  relativelysimpleopeialion.  When  the 
maturity  Ihcy  an  coUccifd  by  band  •■ 
baskcis  or  carts  to  the  press  house,  Af 
removed  either  by  hand  or  by  a  simplt 
eipresKd  eiihet— is  is  still  ihe  case 
impling 


nciple  ail 


press  or  by  rollers.    ] 


isCrom 


of  ted 


simple  lever  o 
Iiititt  that  the  celou 


9usly  by  the  yeast  ci 


..  .  E  itself.  The  result  is  that— as  ci 
ured  wiih  beet  ta  spirits— the  lermentation  at  Arst  is  relaii\ 
low,  bui  it  rapidly  increases  in  intensity  and  omiiiiucs  u 
iriciically  the  whde  ol  ihe  sugar  is  convFiIed.  In  Ihe  case  ol 
iroduction  of  certain  sweet  wines  (such  as  Ihe  sunt  Siuten 
'on  and  Tokay)  Ihe  fninenution  only  proceeds  up  to  a  cert 

L  ccTLiin  pciccntaee  o(  alcohol,  or  it  is  slopped  aitiEcially  eil 
ly  the  addition  of  ipirit  or  by  other  means  which  will  be  refer 
o  below.  As  the  character  ol  a  wine  dqrends  lo  a  consideia 
X  FEHCiimnoN),  mi 


:mpls  have  been  made  of  lai 


esbyadding  to  theiuifernienledinust  apuTj 


echarai 


uch  as  Ihe  ni 


«ivelyw 


way,  by  making  pure  cultures  derived  fiom  tome  of  Ihe  finn 

ol  Ihcir  character  to  the  inferior  growths  oi,  for  instance,  Cal: 
tornia  and  Australia.  Il  is  not  passible,  however,  by  litis  itictha 
to  entirely  reproduce  the  character  of  ihe  wine  from  which  th 
yeasl  is  derived  inasmuch  as  this  depends  on  olhcr'Iactors  a 
well,  particularly  Ihe  conslilulion  ol  the  grape  juice,  condilion 
of  climate.  &c  The  other  iniCTa.organisms  naturally  present  i 
the  must  which  it  pitched  with  the  pun  culture  are  not  wilhou 
their  influence  on  the  resnlt-  1£  il  were  posuhlc  Id  sterilii 
the  must  prior  to  pitching  with  pure  yeast  no  doubt  betl< 
results  might  be  obtained,  hut  this  appears  to  be  out  of  Ih 


nuch  as  Ibe  heal 
yes  is  not  a  ptaciiablc  of 
is  6nisbed,  the  young  wi 

10  keep  them  full  by  an 


[  of  the  m 


.   Aflertbem; 


ME  [CHEMISTKY  OF  WISE 

secondary  fennentalion  proceeds  slowly  and  the  caibonlc  add 

lormed  is  allowed  to  escape  by  way  of  the  bung-beJe,  nAich  in 
order  to  prtvenl  undue  accas  of  au  is  kepi  lightly  coveted  or  is 
filled  with  a  water  seal,  whicfa  peniiiu  gas  lo  pass  out  of  the 
cask,  but  prevents  any  return  Bow  of  air.  Duiing  this  aecondary 
fermentation  the  wuie  gradually  throws  down  a  deposit  which 
forms  a  coherent  crut.  known  as  orfof  or  Jeei.  Tldscansisls 
chiefly  ol  cream  of  larlar  (bitarlrale  of  poluh),  lartrale  at  limt. 
yeasi  cells  and  ot  albuminous  and  colouriBg  raallm.  At  the 
end  ol  some  lour  lo  five  monlhs  this  primary  depoailioB  is  prac- 
lieally  finished  and  Ihe  winr  more  or  Ids  bright.  At  this  stage  it 
receives  ils  first  tactiHt  Racking  consisls  merely  in  sepanling 
the  bright  vine  from  the  deposit.  The  wine  is  racked  into  clean 
casks.  :Lud  Ihts  operation  is  repealed  at  inlervalsol  some  monlhs, 
in  all  three  to  lour  limes.  As  a  nenenl  rule,  ii  is  not  neasible  br 
racking  alone  to  obiam  the  wl 
In  Older  to  bring  ihu  about, 
necessary     This  en 


purpose  iun^asi 


lelalin  or,  in  thecal 
nployed.    The  proli 


ol  high-cli 


tale.     For  this 


re  Ihe 


im  bines  wilb 
ituoluble  lannaie, 
ibsidei  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  dragging 
ally  su^iended  matlen  which  are  the  main 

e  ol  Spanish  clay  or  lillrUion  are  CDiplojed 
Some  wines,  parlicuiariy  thoae  which  lack 
rety  difficult  to  fine.  The  greatest  care  is 
manliness  and  aseplicily  of  Ibe  casks  in 

>  which  it  f        ■     ■    ~ 


s  Ibe  supply 


Ihe  operation  k 
"  sulphuring."  This  consists  in  burning  a  ponion  ol  a 
"nalch"  {ij.  a  flal  wick  which  has  been  beeped  ir 
sulphur,  or  umply  a  slick  of  melted  sulphur)  in  theinteri 
cask.  The  tulphuious  acid  evolveddestr 

of  oiygen,  renders  the  wine  less  prone  i< 
Sweet  wines,  which  are  liable  to  Iret,  an  mote  highly  and 
frequently  sulphured  than  dry  wines.  Afler  Ihe  wine  has  been 
suBicienily  racked  and  fined,  and  when  it  baa  leached  a  cctiain 
stage  of  maturil  ion— varying  according  to  the  type  of  wine 
from,  at  a  rule,  two  to  four  years— the  wine  is  ready  (or  bottling. 
Certain  wines,  however,  such  as  tome  of  Ibe  varieties  ol  port, 
1cd,  but  are  kept  in  ihe  wood,  at  any  rate  for  a 
number  ol  years.  Wines  so  preserved,  however, 
er  from  those  phced  in ' 
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WINE 
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CtnUUmtion  vf  Crapt  Juke  «l  Variotu  Periods  ef  Maiunihu, 

(E.  Mach.) 


Date  of  AnalyM*  of  Jutoc. 

6th  July. 

1 3th  Auff. 

9th  Sept. 

1 3th  Oct 

Specific  gravity  . 

Sugar       .     .     . 
Tout    acid     (at 
tartaric  acid)  . 
Tartar     .     .     . 
Malic  acid     .     . 
Tannin     .     .     . 

I-OIO 
rtx  ccnti 
0-86 

3-66 
0-67 
I-l6 
o*io6 

I'029 
Percral. 
3-03 

c-55 
3.47 

0-0I3 

1-083 

rtt  CtOtm 
1853 

0-87 
054 

0-55 

1093 

PncvoL 
3317 

0'7i 

0-55 
0-43 

•    a 

•Icoiialic  fermcnution,  ethylic  alcohol,  water  and  carbonic  acid. 
At  the  same  time  various  subsidiary  products  such  as  glycerin, 
succinic  add,  small  quantities  of  higher  alcohols,  volatile  acids  and 
compound  esters  are  produced.  In  the  case  of  red  wines  colouring 
matter  is  disserved  from  the  skins  and  a  certain  amount  of  mineral 
matter  and  tannin  is  extracted,  it  is  to  these  subsidiary  matters 
that  the  flavour  and  bouquet  in  wine  arc  particularly  due,  at  any  rate 
in  the  first  stages  of  maturation,  although  some  of  the  substances 
originally  present  in  the  grape,  such  as  ready  formed  esters,  essential 
oib.  fat  and  so  on,  also  pby  a  r61e  in  this  regard.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  fresh  grape  juice  contains  innumerable  bacteria  and  moulds, 
in  addition  to  tne  yeast  cells  which  bring  about  the  alcoholic  fermen« 
tation,  and  that  the  means  which  are  adopted  by  the  brewer  and 
the  distiller  for  checking  the  action  of  these  undesirable  organisms 
cannot  be  employed  by  the  wine-maker,  it  is  no  doubt  remarkable 
that  the  natural  wine  yeast  so  seldom  faib  to  assert  a  preponderating 
action,  particularly  as  the  number  of  yeast  cdb  at  the  beginning  of 
fermentation  is  relatively  small.  The  fact  is  that  the  constitution 
of  average  grape  juice  and  the  temperatures  of  feimentation  which 
generally  prevail  are  particularly  well  suited  to  the  life  action  of 
wine  yeast,  and  are  immical  to  trie  development  of  the  other  organ- 
urns.  When  these  conditions  fail,  as  is,  for  instance,  the  case  when 
the  must  is  bcking  In  acidity,  or  when  the  weather  during  the 
fermentation  period  is  very  hot  and  means  are  not  at  hand  to  cool 
the  must,  bacterial  side  fermentations  may,  and  do,  often  take 
place.  The  most  suitable  temperature  for  fermentation  varies 
according  to  the  type  of  wine.  In  the  case  of  Rhine  wines  it  is 
between  30  and  35*  C.  If  the  temperatures  rise  above  this,  the 
fermentation  is  liable  to  be  too  rapid,  too  much  alcohol  is  formed  at 
a  relatively  earty  stage,  and  the  result  u  that  the  fermentation 
ccasea  before  the  whole  of  the  sugar  has  been  transformed.  Wines 
which  have  received  a  check  of  this  description  during  the  main 
fermentation  are  very  liable  to  bacterial  troubles  and  frets.  In  the 
case  of  wines  made  in  more  southeriy  latitudes  temperatures  between 
35  and  30*  are  not  excessive,  hut  temperatures  appreciably  over  30* 
frequently  lead  to  mischief.  The  young  wine  immediately  after  the 
cessation  of  the  main  fermentation  ts  verydifferently  constituted  from 
the  must  from  which  it  was  derived.  1  he  sugar,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  disappeared,  and  alcohol,  glycerin  and  other  substances  have 
been  formed.  At  the  same  time  the  acidity  b  markedly  reduced. 
This  reduction  of  acidity  is  panly  due  to  the -deposition  of  various 
•alts  of  tartaric  acid,  which  are  less  soluble  in  a  dilute  alcoholk 
medium  than  in  water,  and  partly  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms. 
Young  wines  differ  very  widely  in  their  composition  according  to 
cbss  and  vintage.  The  alcohol  in  naturally  fermented  wines  may 
vary  between  7  and  it*/o,  although  these  are  not  the  outside  limits. 
Theacidity  may  vary  between o-^ and  i  %accordingtocircum8tances. 
The  normal  proportion  of  glvcerm  varies  between  7  and  id  parts  for 
every  loo  parts  of  alcohol  in  the  wine,  but  even  these  limits  are 
frequently  not  reached  or  exceeded.  The  toul  solid  matter  or 
•'  extract."  as  it  b  called,  will  vary  between  1-5  and  3-5%  for  dry 
wines,  and  the  mineral  matter  or  ash  generally  amounts  to  about 
one-tenth  of  the  "  extract."  The  tanmn  in  young  red  wines  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  0*4  or  0*3  %.  but  in  white  wines  it  is  much  less. 
The  amount  of  vobtile  acid  shouki  be  very'  small,  and,  except  in 
specbl  cases,  a  percentage  of  vobtile  acid  exceeding  o-i  to  o  1^%. 
according  to  the  cUss  01  wine,  will  indicate  that  an  abnormal  or 
undesirable  fermentation  has  taken  pbce.  As  the  wine  matures 
the  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  first  instance  b  the  reduction  in 
the  acidity,  which  b  mainly  due  to  a  deposition  of  tartar,  and  the 
disappearance  of  tannin  and  colourii^  matter,  due  to  fining  and  the 
action  of  oxygen. 

The  taste  and  bouquet  of  wines  in  the  eariier  stages  of  their 
development,  or  mthin  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  the  vintage,  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  constituents  derived  from  the  must, 
either  directly  or  as  a  result  of  the  main  fermentation.  In  the  caise 
of  dry  wines,  the  quality  which  is  known  as  "  body  "  (pabte-f  ulness) 
b  mainly  dependent  on  the  solid,  i.e.  non-volatile,  constituents 
These  comprise  gummy  and  albuminous  mattere.  acid,  salts,  glycerin 
aMd  other  mattcn  of  which  we  have  so  fa»  little  knowledge.  The 
apparent  "  body  "  of  the  wine,  however,  b  not  merely  dependent 
upon  the  absolute  quantity  of  solid — non-vobtile— matters  it  con- 
taios,  but  b  inJiuettced  abo  by  the  rebtive  proportioas  in  which 


the  various  constituents  exbt.  For  instance,  a  wine  which  under 
favourable  conditions  would  seem  full  and  round  may  appear 
harsh  or  rough,  merely  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  suspended  tartar,  the  btter  causing  temporary  hyper- 
acidity and  apparent  "  greenness."  It  has  been  found  by  experience 
also  that  wines  which  are  normally  constituted  as  regards  the  rebtive 
proportions  of  their  various  constituents,  provided  that  the  quantities 
of  these  do  not  fall  bek>w  certain  limits,  are  likely  to  develop  well, 
whereas  wines  which,  although  periectly  sound,  show  an  abnormal 
constitution,  will  rarely  turn  out  sucoeasfuL  The  bouquet  of  young 
wines  b  due  principally  to  the  compound  esten  which  exbt  in  the 
juice  or  are  formed  by  the  primary  fermentation.  It  was  at  one  time 
thought  that  the  quality  of  the  bouquet  was  dependent  upon  the 
absolute  quantity  of  these  compound  estere  present,  but  the  author 
and  others  have  pbinly  shown  that  thb  b  not  the  case.  Among 
the  characteristic  esten  present  in  wine  is  the  well-known  "  oenanthic 
ether,"  which  consists  principally  of  ethylic  pebrgonate.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  wine  which  shows  a  pretty  bououet  in  the  primary 
stages  will  turn  out  well.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  frequently  the  ca^e 
that  the  most  successful  wines  in  after  ycare  are  those  which  at  first 
show  very  little  bou<|uet.  The  maturation  of  wine,  whether  it  be  in 
bottle  or  in  cask,  b  an  exxxedingly  interesting  operation.  The 
wines  which  remain  for  a  long  period  in  cask  gradually  lose  alcohol 
and  water  by  evaporation,  and  therefore  become  in  time  extremely 
concentrated  as  r^rds  the  solid  and  robttvely  non-vobtilc  mattere 
contained  in  them.  As  a  rule,  wines  which  are  kept  for  many  yeara 
in  cakk  become  very  dry.  and  the  loss  of  alcohol  oy  evaporation- 
part  icubrly  in  the  casf  of  light  wines — has  as  a  result  the  production 
of  acidity  by  oxidation.  Although  these  old  wines  may  contain 
absolutely  a  very  large  quantity  <m  acid,  they  may  not  appear  acid 
to  the  pabte  inasmuch  as  the  other  constituents,  particuiariy  the 
glycerin  and  gummy  matters,  will  have  likewise  increased  in  relative 
quantity  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hide  the  acid  flavour.  In  the  case 
of  maturation  in  bottle  the  most  prominent  features  are  the  mellowing 
of  the  somewhat  hard  taste  assocbted  with  new  wine  and  the 
development  of  the  secondary  bouquet.  The  softening  effect  of  age 
b  due  to  the  deposition  of  a  part  of  the  tartar  together  with  a  part 
of  the  tannin  and  some  of  tne  colouring  matter.  The  mechanism 
of  the  development  of  the  secondary  bouquet  appears  to  be  dependent 
firstly  on  purely  chemical  processes,  pnncipally  that  of  oxidation, 
and  secondly  on  the  life  activity  oif  certain  micro-organisms.  L. 
Pasteur  filled  glass  tubes  entirely  with  new  wine  and  then  sealed 
them  up.  It  %'as  found  that  wine  so  treated  remained  unchanged 
in  taste  and  flavour  for  years.  On  the  other  hand,  he  filled  some 
other  tubes  partly  with  wine,  the  remaining  space  being  occupied 
by  air.  In  tnb  case  the  wine  gradually  matured  and  acquired  the 
properties  which  were  assocbted  with  age.  Wortmann  examined  a 
number  of  old  wines  and  found  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  wine 
was  still  in  good  condition  or  of  fine  character  a  small  number  of 
living  organisms  (yeast  cells,  &c.)  were  still  present.  He  also 
found  that  in  the  case  of  old  wines  which  had  frankly  deteriorated, 
the  presence  of  roicroH>rganisnis  could  not  be  detected.  It  b,  how- 
ever, not  absolutely  clear  whether  the  imorovement  observed  on 
maturation  is  actually  due  to  the  action  01  these  micro-oi^nisms. 
It  may  be  that  the  oonditiona  which  are  favourable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  wine  are  also  favourable  to  the  continued  cxbtence  of 
the  micrcMMganisms,  and  that  their  disappearance  is  coincident 
with,  and  not  the  cause  of,  a  wine's  deterioration.  It  b  freouentty 
assumed  that  a  wine  b  necessarily  good  because  it  is  old,  and  that  the 
quality  of  a  wine  increases  indenmtely  with  age.  This  is,  however, 
a  very  mbtakcn  idea.^  There  is  a  penod  in  the  life  history  of  every 
wine  at  which  it  attains  its  maximum  of  quality.  This  period  as  a 
rule  b  short,  and  it  then  commences  "  to  go  back  "  or  oeterior&te. 
The  age  at  which  a  wine  is  at  its  best  b  by  no  means  so  great  as  b 
popularly  supposed.  This  age  naturally  depends  upon  the  character 
uf  the  wine  and  on  the  vintage.  Highly  alcoholic  wines,  such  as  port 
and  sherry,  will  improve  and  remain  good  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  relatively  light  wines,  such  as  claret,  champagne  or  Moselle. 
As  regards  the  btter,  indeed,  it  is  nowadays  held  that  it  is  at  its  best 
within  a  very  short  period  of  the  vintage,  and  that  when  the  charac- 
teristic slight  "  prickling  "  taste  due  to  carbonic  acid  derived  from 
the  secondary  fermentation  has  disappeared,  the  wine  has  lost  its 
attraction  for  the  modern  pabte.  In  the  same  way  champagne 
rarely,  if  ever,  improves  after  twelve  to  fourteen  years.  With 
regard  to  claret  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  general  rule  the  wine  will  not 
improve  after  tK-enty-five  to  thirty  years,  and  that  after  thb  time  it 
win  commence  to  deteriorate.  At  the  same  time  there  are  excep* 
tioiul  cases  in  which  cbret  may  be  found  in  ver^  fine  condition  after 
a  bpse  of  as  much  as  forty  years,  but  even  in  such  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  for  every  bottle  that  b  good  there  may  be  one  which  b 
distinctly  inferior. 

Diseases 

Diseases  of  the  Vine. — The  vine  b  subject  to  a  number  of  dbeaset 
some  of  which  are  due  to  micro-organbms  (moukls,  bacteria),  othera 
to  insect  life.  The  most  destructive  of  all  these  diseases  is  that  of 
the  phylloxera.  The  PkyUoxenx  tastatnx  b  an  insect  belonging  to 
t  he  grren  fly  tribe,  which  destroys  t  he  roots  and  leaves  of  the  growing 
plant  by  forming  galls  and  nodosities.  Practically  every  wine* 
growing  country  has  been  afllirted  with  this  disease  at  onetime  or 
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■nother.  The  mat  epidenie  in  tht  Pnodi  vioeyftrds  in  the  yean 
1882  to  1885  led  to  a  reduction  of  the  yield  of  about  50%.  Many 
remedies  for  this  disease  hav«  been  wnested,  including  totaJ 
•ubmcrsaon  of  the  vineyards,  the  use  of  catton  bisulphide  for  spray- 
ing, and  of  copper  salts,  but  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  a 
rally  serious  epidemic  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  systematic  destmc- 
tion  of  the  vines,  followed  by  renlantiiy  with  resistant  varietiea. 
This,  of  course,  naturally  leads  to  the  production  of  a  wine  soawwhat 
different  in  character  to  thac  produced  before  the  epidemic,  but  this 
diflicuky  may  be  overcome  to  some  extent,  as  it  was  in  the  Bordeaux 
vineyuds,  by  grafting  ancient  stock  on  the  roots  of  new  and  resistant 
vines.  Oidtum  or  miUem  b  only  second  in  importance  to  the 
phylloxera.  It  is  caused  by  a  species  of  mould  which  Kves  on  the 
green  part  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  shrivel,  the  plant  ceases  to  grow, 
and  tne  grapes  that  are  formed  also  shrivel  and  die.  The  most 
effective  cure,  short  of  destruction  and  lepbntation,  appears  to 
be  spraying  with  finely  divided  sulphur.  Another  evil,  whidi  is 
caused  by  unseasonaMe  weather  during  and  shortly  after  the 
flowering,  is  known  as  eomlun.  This  causes  the  flowers,  or  at  a 
later  penod  the  young  fruit,  to  fall  off  the  growing  phnt  in  large 
numboa. 

Diseases  of  Wime. — These  are  numeroos.  and  may  be  derived  either 
directly  from  the  vine,  from  an  abnormal  constitution  of  the  grape 
juice,  or  to  subsequent  infection.  Thus  the  disease  known  as  taume 
or  casse  is  generally  caused  by  the  wine  havii^  been  made  or  partly 
made  from  grapes  affected  by  mildew.  The  micro-ornnism  giving 
rise  to  this  msease  generally  appean  in  the  form  of  sniaTl  jointed  rods 
and  tangled  masses  under  the  microscope.  Wine  which  is  affected 
bv  this  disease  loses  its  colour  and  flavour.  The  colour  in  the  case 
of  fed  wines  b  first  altered  fiTMn  red  to  brown,  and  in  bad  cases 
disappears  altogether,  leaving  an  almost  coloorkss  solution.  Thb 
disease  b  also  caused  by  the  wine  lacking  alcohol,  add  and  tannin, 
and  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  albuminous  matters.  The  roost 
common  disease  to  which  wine  b  subject  by  infection  b  that  caused 
by  a  micro-organism  termed  mycoderma-vini  (French  Jtetm  de  tin). 
Inb  micTD-otganism,  which  resembles  ordinary  yeast  cells  in  appear- 
ance, forms  a  pellicle  on  the  surface  of  wine,  particularly  when  the 
latter  b  exposed  to  the  air  more  than  it  should  be,  and  its  develop- 
ment b  favoured  by  lack  of  alcohol.  The  microK>r^nism  M4ils  up 
the  alcohol  of  the  wine  and  some  of  the  other  constituents,  lormii^ 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  This  process  indicates  a  very  intensive 
form  of  oxidation  inasmuch  as  no  intermediary  acid  b  formed. 
One  of  the  most  common  diseases,  namely  that  producing  acetous 
fermentation,  differs  from  the  disease  caused  by  Jv.  rini  in  that  the 
alcohol  b  transformed  into  acetic  acid.  It  b  caused  by  a  micro- 
organism termed  Jlycederma  aceti,  which  occurs  in  wine  in  small 
groups  and  cha[rfcts  of  round  cells.  It  b  principally  due  to  a  lack  of 
alcohol  in  the  wine  or  to  bck  of  acidity  in  the  must.  The  micro- 
organism which  causes  the  disease  of  biUemess  (amer)  forms  longish 
branched  filaments  in  the  wine.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  devdopment 
of  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste  there  b  a  precipitation  of  colouring 
matter  and  the  formation  of  certain  disagreeable  secondary  con- 
stituents. Thb  disease  b  generally  caused  by  infection  and  b 
favoured  by  a  lack  of  alcohol,  acid  and  tannin.  Another  diseaae 
which  generally  occurs  only  in  white  wines  b  that  which  converts 
the  wine  into  a  thick  stringy  liquid.  It  b  the  viscous  or  ireisse 
disease.  As  a  rule  this  disease  b  due  to  a  lack  of  tannin  (hence  its 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  white  wines).  The  manuitie  disease, 
which  b  doe  to  high  temperatures  during  fermentation  and  bck  of 
acid  in  the  must,  b  rarely  of  serious  consequence  in  temperate 
countries.  The  micro-organbm  splits  up  the  laevulose  in  the  must, 
forming  mannitol  and  oifTerent  acids,  particularly  vobtile  acid. 
The  wuie  becomes  tur^nd  and  acouires  a  peculiarly  bitter  sweet 
taste,  and  if  the  disease  goes  furtncr  becomes  quite  undrinkable. 
It  wooM  appear  from  the  researches  of  the  author  and  others  that 
the  mannitol  ferment  b  more  generally  present  in  wines  than  b 
supposed  to  be  the  case.  Thus  the  author  found  in  some  very  okl 
and  fine  wines  voy  appreciable  quantities  of  mannitol.  In  these 
cases  the  mannitic  fermentation  had  obviously  not  developed  to 
»ny-  extent,  and  small  quantities  of  mannitol  appear  to  exercise  no 
prejudicial  effect  on  flavour. 

Tnaimemt  «f  Diseases. — It  was  found  by  f^stcnr  that  by  heating 
wine  out  of  contact  with  air  to  about  66*  C.  the  vwioas  genua 
canstng  wine  maladies  oottld  be  cfaecked  in  their  action  or  dcstrowcd. 
The  one  disadvantage  of  thb  method  b  that  unless  very  carefully 
applied  the  normal  development  of  the  wine  may  be  seriously 
retarded.  In  the  case  of  cheap  wines  or  of  wines  wfaicfc  are  already 
more  or  less  matur^  thb  b  not  a  matter  of  any  great  importance, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  finer  wines  it  may  be  a  seriovs  cwiwdeiation. 
PSuteorixing  alone,  however,  win  only  avail  in  cases  where  the  disease 
has  not  gone  beyomJ  the  initial  stages,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  rotore 
colour,  taste  or  flavour  where  tlnae  have  already  been  affected. 
In  aadi  cases,  and  also  in  others  where  pnsteurinig  »  not  applicable, 
toan  direct  trattMcnt  with  a  view  to  diminBtinc  or  adding  ooa> 

■cess or  Jsdang  bindicstea.    lothbrennl 
to  draw  the  hoe  betuem  that  which  m  a 


■tshod  far  prex'CBtiaf  waste  of  good  material 
IMHiauiple.    It  appean  to  the  author,  how- 


are  employed  nMrely  with^ 


to 


the  qmatity  of  the  wine  for  porposesof  gauB.  orofgiving  ft  a  I 
appearance  ot  quality,  these  operations  are  perfectly  justifiable  atxl 
may  be  compared  to  the  fnodincacions  of  protelnre  which  are  foroefl 
upon  the  brewer  or  distiller  who  has  to  deal  with  sottiewhat  abncraial 
raw  nateriaL  It  has  been  found,  fur  insratr.  that  in  the  case  of 
the  mannitic  disease  the  action  of  the  oudD-organisai  nay  be 
checked,  or  prevented  altogether,  by  bringing  the  aadity  of  the  must , 
up  to  a  certain  level  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric* 
acid.  Agnin,  it  b  well  known  that  in  the  case  of  the  viscous  disease 
the  difficulty  may  be  overoome  by  the  additioo  of  a  small  qnamity 
of  tannin.  In  the  same  way  the  disease  caused  by  the  mildew 
organism  may  be  oounteracted  by  a  alight  addition  ot  aloofcol  and 
tannin.  One  method  of  assiatifjg  mture  in  wine-making,  which  is. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  not  justifiable  if  the  result rngprsdnct 
b  sold  as  wine  or  in  such  a  matwer  as  to  indicate  that  it  la  natural 
wine,  b  the  process  termed  "  gallisiring,'*  so  called  from  its  inventor 
H.  L-  L.  Gall,  which  has  been  largely  practised,  parfirnfariy  on  the 
Rhine.  The  process  of  Gall  consuts  in  adding  sugar  and  water  ia 
sufficient  quantity  to  esrablish  the  pcroent^es  of  free  acid  and  sqgar 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  best  yean  m  the  nrast  ntwainid  ia 
inferior  ycara.  Akhoogh  there  k  no  objection  to  thb  yodoci  fniaa 
a  purely  hygbnic  point  of  view,  it  b  not  mtural  wine,  and  the 
products  present  in  the  nmst  other  than  sugar  and  acid  are  by 
process  seriously  affected.  Another  methoaof  dealing  wkh  ~ 
must,  due  to  J.  A.  C.  Chaptal,  i*nrn^  in  oetraHaing  urnain  arid 
by  tneans  of  powdered  marble,  and  bringing  up  the  sugar  to  faoraaal 
proportions  by  adding  appropriate  aifwonts  of  thb  suhstafce  in  a 
solid  form.  There  b  las  objection  to  thb  process  than  to  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  it  does  nor  resnk  in  a  oilutiea  ei  the 
It  b  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  indisoriaBiiate  additnia  ei 


adoobol  and  water,  or  of  either  to  must  or  to 
as  a  reprAcnsiMe  operation. 

Platierimg. — In  some  countries,  partkuhfly  in  ftaly,  Soaia  and 
Portugal,  it  has  been  and  still  b  a  conason  piacike  to  add  a  saaal 
quantity  of  gypsum  to  the  fermenting  must  or  to  dust  it  over  the 
grapes  prior  to  pressing.  It  b  said  that  wines  treated  in  thb  -»•— t 
mature  more  quKkly,  and  that  they  are  more  stable  and  of  better 
colour.  It  certainly  appean  to  be  the  case  that  aunts  which  are 
pbstered  tardy  suffer  from  abnomal  ferroenration,  and  that  the 
wines  which  result  very  rarely  turn  acid.  The  itiain  result  of 
plastering  b  that  the  soluble  tartrates  in  the  wine  are  decnsapoaed* 
loraiing  uisoluble  tartrate  of  lime  and  soluble  sulphate  of  p^ti^i^. 
It  b  bdd  that  an  excess  of  the  Utter  b  undesirable  in  wine,  bat 
unless  the  auamity  appreciably  exceeds  two  grams  per  Ittre,  m 
reasonable  objection  can  be  raised. 

Basis  Wimes. — ^Wines  which  are  tnade  not  from  fresh  grape  juice 
but  from  raisins  or  concentrated  must,  or  similar  ftiaterial,  are  gener- 
ally termed  basb  wines.  They  are  prepared  by  adding  water  to  the 
concentrated  saccharine  matter  and  subsequently  pitihiag  with 
wine  yeast  at  an  appropriate  temperature.  Frequently  aloohol. 
tannin,  glycerin,  anc  similar  wine  constitoents  are  also  added.  If 
carefully  prepared  there  is  no  objection  to  these  basb  wines  from  a 
hygienic  point  of  view,  all  hough  they  ha\-e  not  the  delicate  qualiiies 
and  stimulating  effecu  of  natural  wines;  unfortufutdy,  homcvcr, 
these  wines  have  in  the  past  been  vended  00  a  Urge  scale  in  a  manner 
cakuUted  to  deceive  the  consumer  as  to  thcu-  real  nature,  but 
energetic  measures,  which  ha\-e  of  bte  been  taken  in  most 
countries  affected  by  thb  trade,  have  done  much  to  tnitigate  the 
eviL 

WlKXS  or   FlAJKX 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  b  no  other  countxy  in  whidi 
the  general  conditioiis  are  so  favourable  for  the  productioii  of 
wine  of  high  qtiaiity  and  on  a  large  scale  as  b  the  case  ia  Fraace. 
The  diifate  b  essentially  of  a  moderate  character;  the  winten 
are  rarely  veiy  cold,  and  the  summers  are  seldom  of  the  intensdy 
hot  and  dry  nature  which  b  characteristic  of  most  soutberty 
wine  cottotrics.  There  are  hxge  txacta  of  eently  undulating  or 
rdativeiy  flat  country  which  is,  tnasmtich  as  it  ctMURS  cfiective 
exposal  of  the  vines  to  the  sun,  of  a  t)!^  particvlaily  suited  to 
viliculture.  There  b  almo^  everywhicre  an  efficxCBt  supply  of 
water,  and  lastly  the  character  of  the  soil  b  in  many  puts  aa  ideal 
one  for  the  productidta  of  wine  high  in  quality  and  abundant  in 
quantity.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  a  ritjisofl  such  as  b  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  cereal  crops  or  vegetables  b  not,  as  a  nile,  an 
ideal  one  for  tlie  production  of  fine  witic&  The  idol  soil  for  vjne- 
growinff  IS  that  which  possesses  a  sufiioettcy,  but  not  an  excess,  cf 
tratriment  for  the  phnt,  and  which  b  so  constituted  that  it  w3 
afford  good  drainage.  The  most  impoitant  qnaKfinlion,  bowevcf, 
b  that  it  should  be  so  oonstitnted  as  to  preserve  and  store  up 
during  the  relativdy  cold  weather  the  heat  which  it  has  derfved 
fiom  the  atmosphere  during  the  summer.  In  this  respect  the 
famotis  Bordeaux  or  Gironde  district  is,  pcihaps^  in<»e  f oittmate 
than  any  other  part  of  the  wodd.    The  thrifty  and  methodical 
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babhs  of  the  French  peasantry,  and  also  the  system  of  small 
holdings  which  prevails  in  France,  have,  there  is  little  doubt, 
<lone  much  to  raise  the  French  wine  industry  to  the  preeminent 
position  which  it  holds.  There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  agri* 
culture  which  requires  more  minute  attention  or  for  which  a 
system  of  small  holdings  is  more  suitable  than  wine  culture. 
At  the  present  day,  wine  is  produced  in  no  less  than  77  depart- 
mentsin  France,  the  average  toul  yield  during  the  post  ten  years 
being  roughly  xooo  million  gaUons.  'This  is  considerably  more 
than  the  average  produced  previous  to  the  phylloxera  period 
(1883-1887).  The  highest  production  on  record  was  in  the  year 
1875,  when  roughly  1840  million  gaUons  were  produced.  Although 
France  (Hoduces  such  enormous  quantities  of  wine  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  more  wine  is  imported  into  France  than  is  exported 
from  that  country.  The  average  imports  are  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  120  million  gallons,  of  which  rather  more  than  one-half 
comes  from  Algeria.  The  exports  amount  to  roughly  40  million 
gallons.  Of  recent  years  (1896-1907)  the  only  vintages  which 
have  been  deficient  as  regards  quantity  are  those  of  1897,  1898, 
1903  and  1903,  but  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  of  these  years 
(1898)  the  quantity  exceeded  .700  million  gallons.  The  greatest 
yield  in  this  same  period  was  in  1900,  when  over  1470  million 
gallons  were  produced.  The  number  of  different  varieties  of 
wines  produced  in  France  is  remarkable.  The  red  wines  include 
the  degant  and  delicate  (though  not  unstable)  wines  of  the 
Gironde,  and  again  the  full,  though  not  coarse,  wines  of  the  Bur- 
gundy district.  Anwng  the  white  wines  we  have  the  full  sweet 
Sauteraes,  the  relatively  dry  and  elegant  Graves  and  Chablis, 
and  the  light  white  wines  which  produce  champagne  and 
bnmdy. 

CirtmiB  (Bordeaux)  Wines.— -U  Fiance  is  the  wine-growing  countxy . 
par  €X€€lUnfC4,  the  Bordeaux  district  may  be  regarded  as  the  heart 
and  centre  01  the  French  wine  industry.  Although  other  parts  of 
Fianoe  produce  evoeUent  winca,  the  Gvonde  is  easily  fint  if  high 
and  staole  character,  elegance  and  delicacy,  variety  and  quantity 
are  oonaidered  together.  The  total  area  01  the  departments  of  the 
Gironde  b  about  a|  million  acres,  and  iXMighly  one-fifth  of  this  as 
under  the  vine^  It  forma  a  tract  of  country  some  90  nw  long  by 
60  ro.  bcx)ad.  in  which  the  chief  watersheds  are  those  of  the  Garonne, 
Dordogne,  and  their  conflOent  the  Girondc.  The  soil  varies  very 
considerably  in  its  character,  and  it  is  due  to  these  variatkuis  that  so 
many  different  types  of  wine  are  produced  in  this  district.  It  ecncr- 
ally  consists  <A  Imiestone,  or  of  mixed  limestone  and  clay,  or  of  sand 
and  day,  or  of  gravel,  with  here  and  there  flint  and  rolled  quartz. 
The  subeod  is  either  of  clay,  of  limestone,  or  mixed  sand  and  day, 
gravd,  or  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  pudding  stone  which  exists  in  a  hard 
and  a  soft  variety.  It  is  formed  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  cemented  by 
infiltrated  oxide  of  iron.  This  stone  is  known  locally  under  the  name 
of  alioM,  It  is  generally  found  at  a  depth  of  about  2  ft.  under  the 
better  growths  oiF  the  Medoc  and  Graves.  Thcsubaoilsof  someof  the 
other  districts  (COtea  and  St  Emilion)  contain  much  stone  in  the 
slu^ic  of  flint  and  quarts.  The  finest  wines  of  the  M6doc  and  Graves 
are  lar|ely  grown  on  a  mixture  of  gravel,  quarts  and  sand  with 
a  subsod  of  alio$  or  clay.  The  Gironc^  viticultural  region  is  divided 
into  six  main  districts,  namely,  Mddoc,  Sautemes,  Graves,  C6tcs. 
Entre-deux-Mera  and  Palus.  Although  property  belonging  to  the 
COces,  the  St  Emilion  district  is  sometimes  classified  separatdy,  as 
indeed,  having  regard  to  the  excdlence  and  variety  of  its  wines,  it 
has  a  righC  to  oe. 

iiidoc — ^The  most  important  subdividon  of  the  Gironde  district  b 
that  of  the  M6doc.  It  b  here  that  the  wine  which  b  known  to  ns  as 
claret  b  produced  in  greatest  excellence  and  variety.  The  MMoc 
consists  of  a  tongue  of  land  to  the  north  of  Bordeaux,  bounded  by 
the  Garonne  and  Gironde  on  the  east,  and  by  the  sea  on  the  west  and 
north.  It  is,  roQghly,  59  m.  loi^  by  6  to  10  m.  broad.  The  soil 
varies  considerably  in  nature,  but  conusts  mostly  of  gravd.  quarts, 
limestone  and  sami  on  the  sorfaoe.  and  of  day  and  a/»e«  beneath. 
The  principal  vines  grown  in  the  Medoc  are  the  Cabemet-Sauvignon, 
which  b  the  most  important,  the  Groe  Cabernet,  the  Meriot,  the 
Carmen^re,  the  Malbec,  and  the  Verdot.  AH  these  produce  red 
wines.  Very  little  white  wine  b  made  in  the  M6doc  proptf.  The 
inetbod  of  vine  cultivation  b  peculiar  and  characteristic.  The  vines 
are  kept  very  low,  and  as  a  rule  only  two  branches  or  arms,  which  are 
trained  at  right  angles  to  the  stem,  are  permitted  to  form.  Thu 
dwarf  system  of  culture  gives  the  Mddoc  vineyards  at  a  dbtance  the 
^pcarance  of  a  sea  of  small  bushes,  thereby  producing  an  effect 
entirdy  different  from,  for  instance,  that  seen  on  the  Rhine  with  its 
high  tiasket'shaped  plants.  The  methods  of  malong  the  wine  in 
the  MMoc  are  of  the  dmplest  description.  The  vintage  generally 
takes  place  towards  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginnhtg  01  October. 
The  grapes  from  which  the  stalks  are  partly  or  wholly  (and  oocaswn- 
aBy  not  at  i^)  removed  are  crushed  by  treading  or  some  other  simple 


method,  but  somettmes  even  thb  b  omitted,  the  juice  bdng  expi  eased 
by  the  weight  of  the  grapes  tbcmsdves,  or  by  the  pressure  caused 
by  indpient  fermentation.  Presses  are  not  used  in  the  case  of  red 
wines  until  after  fermcnUtion,  when  they  are  employed  in  order 
to  separate  the  wine  from  the  murk.  As  a  rule  the  fermentation 
occupies  from  6  to  10  days;  by  thb  time  the  roust  has  practically 
lost  the  whole  of  its  sugar,  and  the  \'Oung  wine  b  drawn  off  and  fill^ 
into  hogsheads.  The  secondary  fermentation  proper  b  generally 
finbhed  at  the  end  of  about  six  weeks  to  two  months,  and  the  first 
racking  ukes  pbce,  as  a  rule,  in  February  or  Mardi.  Subsequent 
rackings  are  made  about  June  and  November  of  the  same  year, 
but  in  the  folk>wing  years,  until  bottli^,  two  rackings  a  year 
suffice. 

The  Mddoc  b  divided  into  a  number  of  communes  (such  as  St 
Julien,  Margaux,  Pauillac.  &c.),  and  in  these  communes  are  situated 
the  different  vineyards  from  which  the  actual  name  of  the  wine  b 
derived.  Unlike  the  products  of  the  different  vineyards  of  most 
other  dbtricts,  which  are  purchased  by  the  merchants  and  vatted 
to  supply  a  general  wine  for  commerce,  the  yield  of  the  prindpal 
estates  of  the  M6doc  are  kept  dbtinct  and  rcacn  the  consumer  as  the 
products  of  a  particular  growth  and  of  a  particular  year,  llib 
practice  b  almost  without  exception  resorted  to  with  what  are 
known  as  the  "  classed  growths^'  and  the  supoior  **  bourgeob  ** 
wines,  whilst  In  seasons  in  which  the  wines  are  <rf  good  quality  it  b 
continued  down  to  the  k>wer  grades.  This  classification  of  the 
Mddoc  growths  became  necessary  owing  to  the  great  variety  of 
qualities  produced  and  the  dbtinct  characteristic  excellence  of  the 
individual  vintages.  There  are  four  main  classes  or  cms  (literally 
growths,  but  nwrc  correctly  types  or  qualities),  namely,  the  "  grands 
crus  dasads  "  or  "  dassed  growths  "  and  the  bourgeois,  artisan  and 
peasant  growths.  The  "dassed  growths,**  which  indtide  all  the 
most  famous  wines  of  the  Mddoc,  are  themselves  subdivided  Into 
five  sections  or  growths.  Thb  genera]  classification,  which  was 
made  by  a  conference  of  brokers  in  1855  as  a  result  of  many  yeara  of 
observation  dating  back  to  the  iStn  century,  b  still  very  fairiy 
descriptive  of  the  average  merit  of  the  wines  classified.  The  foik>wing 
b  a  list  of  the  classed  red  wines  of  the  Mddoc  (».r.  daret)  together 
with  the  names  of  (he  communes  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Classed  Growths  of  the  Miooc  (Claxet) 
First  Crowiks, 

ChAteau  Lafite.  Pauillac. 
„ .      Margaux,  Margaux. 
M      Latour,  Pauillac 

Second  Crcwtks. 

ChAteau  Mouton-Rothschild,  Pauillac 

„       Rauxan-Sdgla,  Margaux. 

„       Rauan^assies,  Mareaux. 

„       Ldovillc-Lascascs,  St  lulien. 

„       Ldoville-PoyferTd,-St  Julien. 

„       Ldoville-Barton,  St  Julien. 

„       Durfort'Vtvens,  Marf^ux. 

„       Lascombes,  Manaux 

M       Gruaud-Larose-Sirget,  St  Julien. 

„-      Gruaud  Larose,  St  Julien. 

„       Bmne-Cantenac,  Cantcnac 

„       Pichon-Longueville,  ^uillac. 

„       Pichon-Longueville-Lalande,  Pauillac 

„       Ducni-Bcaucaillou,  St  JuUcn. 
Cos  d'Estournd,  St  Estdphe. 
Ch&teau  Montrose,  St  Estdpbc. 

Third  Crowlks. 

Chlteau  Klrwan,  Cantenac 
„       D'Issan,  Cantenac 
.,       Lagrange,  St  Julien. 
„       Langoa,  St  Julien. 
„       Glscours,  Labardc 

Malesoot,  Margaux. 

Brown  Cantenac  rantmac. 
„       Palmer,  Cantenac 
„       La  Lagune;  Ludon. 
„       Desmirail.  Margaux. 

Cafen-S^r,  St  Estftpfaei 
„       Ferridre,  Margaux. 
„      Becker,  Margaux. 

Fotaik  GrowOis, 

Chflteaa  Saint*Pierre.  St  lulien. 

M      Branaire-Duluc,  ot  Juliea. 

„      Talbot.  St  lulien. 

„      Duhart-Mibn,  Pauillac 

„       Poujet,  Cantenac 

„      La  Tour  Camet,'St  Laurent. 

„       Rodiet,  St  Estdphe. 
Bev^hcvelle,  St  Julien. 
Le  Prieui^  Cantenac 
Marqub  de  Terme.  BAaigsuz. 
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Fijtk  Cnmlhs: 

Chiteau  Pootct-Canet,  Pauaiac. 

„  Bauilky,  Pauillac. 

Gflaod-Puy-LacoMC,  Pauillac 
Ducasse-Crand-Puy,  Pauillac. 
ChAteau  Lynch-Bages,  Pauilhc 

„  Lynch-Mouasas,  Pauillac. 

„         Diauxac,  Labarde. 

„         MoutoD-d'Armailhaoq.  Pauillac. 

„         Le  Tertre,  Arsac 

„         Haut-Bagcs,  Pauillac 

„  PMcadaux,  Pauillac 

„  Bdgiave,  St  Laurent. 

„         Camensac,  St  Laurent. 
Coa-Labory,  St  Estiphe. 
Chiteau  Clerc-Mikm.  Pauillac 

„         Croiiet-Bages,  Pauillac 

M         Cantemerle,  Macau. 

The  quality  of  the  M&ioc  red  wines  (and  thb  applies  alao  to  aome 
of  the  finer  growths  of  the  other  Bordeaux  distncta)  is  ladically 
different  from  that  of  wines  nmilar  in  type  grown  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Gironde  red  wines  have  suflSoent  body  and  alcohol 
to  ensure  stability  without  bein^  heavy  or  fiery.  At  the  same  time, 
their  acidity  is  very  low  and  their  bouquet  characteristically  delicate 
and  elegant.  It  is  to  this  relatively  large  amount  of  body  and 
absence  of  an  excess  of  add  and  of  tannin  that  the  peculiaiiy  soft 
effect  of  the  Bordeaux  wines  on  the  palate  is  due.  It  has  been  said 
that  chemistry  is  of  little  avail  in  determining  the  valdc  faf  a  wine, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  true  as  regards  the  bouquet  and  flavour, 
but  there  is  no  gainsayug  the  fact  Uiat  many  hundreds  of  analyses 
of  the  wines  of  the  Gironde  have  shown  that  they  are,  as  a  dass, 
distinctly  different  in  the  particulars  referred  to  from  wines  of  the 
claret  type  produced,  for  instance,  in  Spun,  Australia  or  the  Cape. 
The  quality  of  the  wines  naturally  variea  considerably  with  the 
vintage:  but  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  the  wines  of 
suoce«f  ul  vintages  will  contain  practically  the  same  rdative  propor- 
tions of  their  various  constituents,  altbou^  the  absolute  amounts 
present  of  these  constituents  may  differ  widely.  It  b  the  author's 
experience  alao  that  where  a  wine  displays  aome  abnormality  as 
regards  one  or  more  constituents,  that  although  it  may  be  sound,  it 
is  nrdy  a  wine  of  the  highest  dass.  The  t^les  below  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  same  wine  as  a  result 
of  different  vintages,  and  the  variations  due  to  differences  of 
"  growth  "  in  the  same  vintage.  These  figures  are  selected  from 
among  a  number  published  by  the  author  in  the  Jomnal  0/  tiu 
InstittUe  cf  Breming,  April  1907. 


and  at  a  wiaximBm  in  190^  when  doae  on  1000  hngJifads 
obtained.    Similarly,  the  Chiteau  Maigaux.  whidi  yidded  1 1 

The  prices 


20 
prices  oC 


hogsheads  in  1900,  produced  280  hogsheads  in  190^ 
the  wines  also  are  subject  to  great  fiuctuation,  but  in  fair  years  will 
vary,  according  to  daas  and  quality,  from  £10  to  £30  per  hogsbead 
for  the  better  growths. 

The  prindpal  claret  vintages  of  modem  times  have  been  thoae  of 
1858.  1864.  1869.  1870,  1874,  1875,  1877.  1878.  1888.  1893.  1896. 
1899  and  1900.  while  it  was  thought  probuile  that  many  of  the  vines 
of  1904  to  1907  indusive  would  turo  out  welL  From  1882  to  1886 
induttx'e,  the  vintages  were  almost  total  failures  owing  to  mildew. 
In  1887  to  1895  a  number  of  fair  wines  were  produced  m  each  year. 
and  the  first  really  good  vintage  of  the  post-mildew-pfayQoaera 
period  was  that  of  1888. 

Moat  of  the  wines  grown  on  •  pnrdy  gravdly  toil  are  tcmed 
**  Graves,"  but  there  is  a  nec^  district  01  Gnvcs  which  lies  aoutli 
of  Bordeaux  and  west  of  tiie  river,  and  extends  as  far  as  gtmtam 
Langon.  The  soil  is  almost  a  pure  sandy  pavel  with  a 
subroil  of  varied  nature,  but  pnndpally  o/Mi,  gravd.  day  or  sand. 
This  district  jproduoea  both  red  and  white  wines.  The  vines,  the 
methods  of  viuculture  and  vinification  as  iwards  the  red  wines  of 
the  Graves  district,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Mtioc  The  winca 
are,  if  anything,  sl^tly  fuller  in  body  and  more  alcoholic  thaa 
those  of  the  tatter  re^on.  They  ponarw  a  characteristic  flavour 
which  differentiates  than  aomewhat  diarply  from  the  M^doc  wine&. 
The  Graves  contains  one  vineyard,  namely  Chiteau  Haut-Bfion« 
which  ranks  in  quality  together  with  the  three  fint  growths  of  the 
M6doc  The  remainder  Of  the  red  Graves  are  not  daaafied,  but 
among  the  more  important  wines  may  be  mentioaed  the  foUowinc: 

Chiteau  U  Misdon  and  Chitcna  Pane- 


in  the  commune  of  Pesaac,  4 

Ctfment;  in  the  commune  of  Villenave  D'Ornon,  Chiteoa  La 

Ferrade;  in  L^wnan,  Chiteau  Haut-Bailly.  Chiteau  Ha.ut-Brioa- 

Larrivet   and    Chiteau    Branon-Licterie;   in   Martillar,   Cfaitenu 

Smith-Haut-Lafite. 

The  district  of  Sautemes  produces  die  finest  wUte  wines  of  the 
Gironde,  one  might  say  of  the  whole  <if  France.  Whereas  the 
white  wines  of  the  Graves  are  on  the  whole  fairly  dry  and  K^^g^^, 
light  in  character,  the  white  wines  of  Sauternes  are  full  *^^"^ 
and  sweet,  with  a  very  fine  characteristic  bouquet.  The  <fiatrict  of 
Sautemes  covers  the  communes  of  Sautemes,  Bommes  and  a  port 
of  Banac  Preienac,  Fatigues  and  St  Pierre-de-Mons.  The  general 
configuration  of  the  country  is  markedly  diffcient  from  that  of  the 
MMoc,  oonsastif^  of  a  series  of  low  hilb  ridng  cadly  from  the  fiver. 
The  soil  consists  chiefly  of  mixed  clay  and  gravd.  or  day  and  Kme- 
stooe,  and  the  vines  chiefly  used  are  the  Saitvignon,  the  Scmilkm 
and  the  Muacatdte.  The  wines  are  made  entirely  from  white  grapes, 
and  the  methods  of  coHecting  the  Utter,  and  of  working  them  up 


Analyses  «f  ChSUau  LafiU  tf  Different  VhUagesJ 


Vintage. 

Description. 

Akobol 

Per  Cent. 

byVoL 

Total 
Acidity. 

Extract 

(Solid 

Matter). 

Ash. 

Total 

Tartaric 

Add. 

Glycerin. 

Sogar. 

Illlll 

Chiteau  Lafite 

M 
«■ 
.»» 

If 

11-26 

10-31 
II-OO 

iios 
11-47 
10-75 

4-17 

351 

3-49 
302 

26-83 

27-91 
35-34 

2-18 

•  • 

2-42 

2-68 
3-OI 
242 

2-28 

•  • 

2-II 
1-71 
1-78 
2-42 

7-99 
7-35 

71 X 
7-53 

I*  10 

•  ■ 

1-69 

1-74 

2-12 

Analyses  ef  Differeni  Clarets  ef  the  Same  Vtntoce.^ 


Outage. 

Description. 

Aknhol 

Percent. 

byVoL 

Total 
Acidity. 

Extract 
(Solid 
Matter). 

Ash. 

Total 

Tartaric 

Add. 

Glycerin. 

Sugar. 

1900 

Ch.  Maxgauz 

X2-t4 
Xt-82 

12-06 

12-14 

11-73 
13-76 
10-91 
12-71 
11-47 

3-06 
3-97 
3-33 
315 
3-19 
3*io 

3-33 
3-33 
3*5« 

26-32 
28-98 
29-01 

^ 

27-4« 
39-44 
39-57 
30-97 

2-58 
2-69 
2-29 

3-39 
2-72 
2-10 
2-8a 

2-l6 

I-7I 

i-So 

1-23 

1-50 
1-48 

2-SO 

876 

IS 

8-45 
8.2t 

7-4 

6-99 
9-01 
7«i8 

3-97 

2-27 

2-27 
2-33 
1-73 
2-49 

l-JO 

Ch.  Larose 

Ch.Batailley 

Ch.  P^mer  (Mamux) 

Ch.  Smith-Haut-Lafite 

Second  ^wth 

Bourgeois  growth 

Peasant  growth 

'Results  (excepting  akohd)  are  cxpieaaed  in  grams  per  litre,  ix.  roughly  parts  per  Ikousand, 


The  annual  output  of  the  Gironde  during  the  last  few  yean  has  been 
roughly  70  to  100  miUaon  gallona.  In  the  decade  1876  to  1886  the 
average  amount  was  bardy  30  nuBion  gallons  owing  to  the  small 
yidds  of  the  yean  1881  to  im.  In  the  yean  1874  and  1875  the 
yidd  expeedcd  100  milfioo  gaUona.  The  oatput  of  the  classed 
growths  varies  cooddcvably  aooofding  to  the  vinb»e,  but  b  on  the 
avent^  ovIoK  to  Okflnat  care  eirrei^ed  in  the  vuieyards,  greater 

'        IS.   Thus  within  recent  yean  the 
at  a.  minimum  in  1903  when  onl; 
>46  gafloos)  were 


into  wine,  are  entirdy  different  from  those  prevalent  in  the  red 
wine  districts.  The  grapes  are  allowod  to  remain  on  the  vines  some 
three  to  four  weeks  longer  than  b  the  case  in  the  MMoc,  and  the 
result  b  that  they  shri^  up  and  become  over-ripe,  and  so  contain 
relatively  little  water  and  a  very  tarn  quantity  of  sugar.  Thb 
alone,  however,  does  not  account  for  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Sautemes,  for  during  the  latter  period  of  ripening  a  specific  nicro- 


organbm  termed  BUrytis  dnerea  develops  on  the  grape,  cauaine  a 
peculiar  condition  termed  pourritmrt  noble  (German  BAeifdJe), 
which  appean  to  be  reqx>nsibie  (or  the  remarkable  bouquet  ubsu'¥<d 
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la  the  wtnet.  When  the  grape*  hcve  attuned  the  proper  degne  of 
npetieM,  or  ntber  over-ripeneei,  they  ere  ntheied  with  the  fweteet 
care,  the  berries  being  frequently  cat  off  7n>m  the  braaehee  mf^yf 
and  eorted  aocording  to  their  nppeaianoe.  The  gmoce  aie  then  not 
cradled,  but  are  iminediatety  preMed,  and  the  juice  aJone  ia  aubjected 
to  femeotation.  Aa  a  rule,  three  winea  are  made  in  the  priadpal 
irineyarda  in  three  auooesaive  perioda.  The  fint  wine,  whieh  ia 
termed  the  via  da  iHe,  ia  generally  the  aweetest  and  fioeat,  the  next 
(caned  the  miiitm)  bang  aonewhat  drier  and  the  laat  (aia  ie  fueui) 
D«ng  the  Ittat  Taiiiable.  For  lome  raariceta  these  winea  aie  shipoea 
■eparately,  for  others  they  are  blended  according  to  the  peevalinit 
taste.  Tne  muata  from  which  the  Sauternea  winea  are  made  wit  ao 
concentrated  that  onlv  a  part  of  the  augar  ia  transformed  into 
alcohol,  an  appreciablfr  portion  remaiainff  nnfermentcd.  Theae 
vinea.  therefore,  require  very  careful  handling  in  order  to  prevent 
nodesrable  secondary  fermentations  taking  puce  at  a  later  period. 
They  are  subjected  to  frequent  raddng.  the  casks  into  which  they  are 
laclced  being  more  highly  sulphured  than  ia  the  caae  with  red  winea. 
Thia  ta  necessary,  not  only  to  prevent  fermentation  recommencing, 
but  also  in  order  to  preserve  the  light  golden  colour  of  the  wine, 
which,  if  brought  into  contact  with  an  excess  of  air,  rafndly  asnimea 
an  unsightly  brown  shade. 

The  Sauternea  generally  ara  full-bodied  wines,  very  luacioua  and 
yet  delicate ;  they  poaaese  a  special  »i*r.  or,  in  other  words,  that  apecial 
taate  which,  while  it  remains  in  the  mouth,  loaves  the  palate  peitcctly 
freah.  The  finer  growths  of  the  Sautemcs  are  dassined  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  red  wines  of  the  M6doc.  There  ue  t  wo  main  growths, 
the  nines  being  aa  follows: — 

CLASSinCATION  Of  SAUTSSIIU 

Grand  First  CrawtL 
ChAteau  Yquem,  Sauternea. 
First  Crpwtks, 

Ch&teau  La  Tour  Blanche,  Bommea. 

Peyraguey.  Bommea. 
„       Vigneau,  Bommes. 
„        Suduixaod,  Preignac. 

Cootet,  Barsac. 
„       Climens,  Barsac. 

Bayle  (Guiraud),  Sauternea. 

Rieusaec,  Fargues. 

Rabaud,  Bommea. 
Second  Crffwths, 
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Chftteau  Mirat,  Banac 
„        Doisy,  Barsac. 
„       Peyxotto,  Bommea. 
„       d*Arche,  Sautfcmea. 
„        Filhot,  Sauternea. 
..       Broustet-N^iac,  Bamc 
„       Caillou,  Banac. 
Soau,  Barsac. 
Malle.  Preignac. 
„       Romer.  Preignac. 
„       Lamothe,  Sauternea. 

The  production  of  the  Sauternea  vineyards  is,  as  a  rule,  smaller 
than  that  of  the  chief  red  growths,  and  m  consequence  of  this,  and 
that  the  district  is  a  relatively  small  one*  the  prices  of  the  finer 
growtha  are  often  very  high. 

The  C6tcs  district  consists  of  the  slopes  rittng  f  rom  the  lower  maishy 
fcgiooa  to  the  cast  <A  the  Garonne  and  the  Dordogne  respectively. 

_  , The  best  of  the  COtea  wines  are  srown  in  the  St  Emilion 

aiBm^m,  y^gjon.  This  region  consists  01  the  commune  of  St 
Emilion.    together   with    the   four   surrounding  communes.     It 

Koduces  wines  of  a  decidedly  bigger  type  than  those  of  the 
6doc.  and  b  frequently  called  the  Bui^ndy  of  the  Bordeaux 
district.  The  clarification  of  the  St  Emilion  wines  is  very  compli- 
catcd,  but  in  principle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  M6doc  winea.  Among 
the  better  known  wines  of  the  first  growths  are  the  following: 
Chateau  Ausone,  ChAteau  Belair.  ChAteau  Ckw  Fourtet,  ChAteau 
Pavie.  ChAteau  Coutet,  ChAteau  Cheval-Blanc.  ChAteau  Figcac. 
The  ChAteau  Auaone  is  of  peculiar  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nere 
that  the  poet  Ausonius  possessed  a  magnificent  villa  and  cultivated 
a  vineyard  (a.d.  900). 

Palus  and  BMtre-deux-Mers.— The  above  winea  are  grown  in  the 
flMrshy  regions  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Garonne  and 
Dofdoome.  They  produce  useful  but  rather  rough  wines.  The 
Eotre-dcux-Mera  district  forms  a  peninsuhi, between  the  Garonne 
and  Dordogne.  comprising  the  arrondissements  of  La  R4ole.  the  south 
of  Libourne  and  the  east  of  Bordeaux.  This  district  produces  both 
red  and  white  wines,  but  their  character  is  not  comparable  to  that 
oftheMMocorof  theCfltes.  They  are  generally  employed  for  kxal 
conaumption  and  blcndii^. 


ThaapnttllnyiHnefcMown  to  ttaaa  champagne  taheaite  name  Iroai 
the  fanner  province  which  is  now  replaced  oy  the  departmeBts  of 
Marne,  Haute-Aiarne,  Anbe  and  Ardenneaw  The  best 
wines,  however,  are  grown  almoat  exclusively  in  the  Marne 
diatrict.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  Champagne  b 
of  very  ancient  date.  It  appears  that  both  red  and  white  winea 
were  produced  there  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Probua 
(in  the  3rd  century  A.O.),  and  according  to  Victor  Rendu  the  fawnr 
of  wine  waa  akeady  worth  19  Uvrea  in  the  time  of  Fmncb  U.,  and 
had,  in  1694,  attained  to  the  value  of  1000  Kvrea.  It  waa  at  about 
the  btter  date  that  sparkling  or  effervescent  wine  waa  first  omde, 
for,  according  to  M.  Pcrrier,  a  publication  of  the  year  17 18  refen 
to  the  fact  that  wine  of  thb  descriptioa  had  then  Men  known  for 
some  twenty  years.  The  actual  disoovery  of  thb  type  of  wine  b 
ascribed  to  Dom  Pdrignon,  a  monk  who  managed  the  cdlara  of  the 
abbey  of  Haut  ViUers  from  1670  to  171$.  It  appean  abo  that  it 
sKaa  thb  same  Dom  P6rignon  who  first  used  cork  as  a  material  for 
closing  wine  bottles.  Up  till  then  auch  primitive  meana  aa  pada  of 
hemp  or  cloth  ateepcd  in  oil  had  been  employed.  It  b  very  likely 
Uiat  the  discovery  of  the  utility  of  cork  tor  stoppering  led  to  the 
invention  of  effervescent  wine,  the  most  plaunble  explanation  being 
that  Dom  P^rignon  chssad  some  bottles  filled  with  pardally  fermented 
wine,  with  the  new  aaaterial,  and  on  opening  them  bter  obaerved 
the  effecta  produced  by  the  confined  carbonic  acid  gaa.  The  art  of 
making  the  wine  was  kept  secret  for  some  time,  and  many  mystetious 
fables  were  cireubted  concerning  it:  intir  alia  it  was  bdicved  that 
the  Evil  One  had  a  hand  in  its  manufactare.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  become  popular  or  conaumed  on  a  large  acab  ttatu 
the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

The  district  producing  the  finoat  champagne  b  divided  into  tvo 
distinct  regions,  popubiny  known  as  the  nssr  and  the  mmnUptn 
respectively.  The  former  consists  of  the  vineyards  situated  on  or  in 
the  neighboqrhood  of  the  banks  of  the  Marne.  The  principal  vine- 
yarda  in  the  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  are  those  at  Ay. 
Dixy,  Hautvillers  and  MatemI:  on  the  left  bank,  on  the  slopes  01 
Epernay  and  parallel  with  the  river,  thoae  at  Plerry  and  Mouasy: 
in  the  district  towards  the  aouth<east,  on  the  slopes  of  Aviae,  those  of 
Avice,  Cramant,  Vertua  and  MesniL  The  chief  vineyards  in  the 
**  mountain  "  district  are  at  Vcrsy,  Verxenay,  SiUery,  Riily  and 
Boozy. 

The  aoU  in  the  champagne  diatrict  conasts  on  the  alopea  largely  of 
chalk  and  in  the  plain  of  alluvial  soil  It  b  interspersed  with  some 
cby  and  sand.  The  chief  red  vmes  of  the  champagne  dbtrict  are 
the  Plant-doc^  Frenc-Hncao  and  the  Pbnt  vert  dorA.  The  Pbnt 
grb,  or  Meunier,  yields  grapes  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality.  The 
chief  white  vine  b  the  Pineau.  abo  known  aa  Chardonay.   The  beat 

fnalities  of  srine  are  made  almost  exdunvely  from  the  black  grapes, 
or  this  reason  it  is  necessary  that  the  process  of  collection,  separation 
and  pressing  should  proceed  as  quickly  as  possibb  at  vmt^e  time 
In  order  that  the  juice  may  not,  through  incipient  fermentarion, 
dissolve  any  of  the  colouring  matter  from  the  skins.  For  the  same 
reason  the  grapea  are  collected  in  baskets  in  order  to  avoid  excessive 
pressure,  and  are  transported  in  theae  to  the  press  house.  As  there 
b  no  preliminary  crushing,  the  presaea  used  for  extracting  the  juice 
have  to  be  of  a  powerful  character.  Aa  a  rub.  three  qualities  of 
wine  are  made  from  one  batch  of  grapes,  the  first  pressing  yblding 
the  beat  quality,  whibt  the  second  and  third  are  rebtively  inferior. 
After  the  must  has  been  allowed  to  rest  for  some  hoars  in  order  to 
effect  a  partial  clearing,  i)  b  drawn  off  into  barreb  and  fcrmemed  in 
the  btter.  The  first  racking  and  fining  takes  place  about  December. 
The  wine  b  allowed  to  rest  for  a  further  short  period,  and  if  not  bright 
b  asain  racked  and  fined.  It  is  then  ready  for  bottling,  but  previous 
to  this  operation  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  wine  contains 
sulficient  remanent  sugar  to  develop  the  "gas*'  necessary  for 
effervescence.  If  thb  is  not  the  case,  sugar  b  added,  generally  in 
the  form  of  fine  cane  or  candied  sugar.  'Hie  bottles  employed  have 
to  be  of  very  fine  quality,  as  the  pressure  which  they  have  to  stand 
may  be  as  much  as  7  to  8  atmospheres  or  more.  Formerly  the  loss 
through  breakage  was  very  great,  but  the  art  of  making  ana  selecting 
theae  Dottles  has  greatly  improved,  and  the  loss  now  amounts  to 
littb  more  than  5%,  whereas  formeriy  25%  and  even  30%  was 
not  an  unoomroon  figure.  In  the  spring-time,  shortly  after  bottling, 
the  ibe  in  temperature  produces  a  secondary  fermentation,  and  this 
converts  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add.  Tbi5  fcrmcntat  ion 
proceeds  throughout  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  meantime 
a  sediment  which  adheres  to  the  side  of  the  bottb  is  gradually  formed. 
The  bottles,  which  up  till  now  have  been  in  a  horizontal  position, 
are  then,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  next  process,  namely. 
that  known  as  disgorpng,  placed  in  a  sbnting  position,  nock  down- 
wards, and  are  daily  shaken  very  sliahtly.  ao  that  by  degrees  the 
sediment  works  its  way  on  to  the  cork.  This  process,  «hich  takes 
several  weeks,  ba  very  delicate  one.  and  requires  much  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  workman.  When  the  whole  of  the  sediment  is  on  the 
cork,  the  iron  clip,  with  which  the  btter  is  kept  in  posit  ion,  is  removed 
for  a  moment,  and  the  force  of  the  wine  ejects  the  sediment  and 
cork  simultaneously.  This  operation  also  requires  much  skill  in 
order  to  avoid  an  excessive  escape  of  wine._  An  ingenious  modification 
has  of  modem  times  been  introduced,  which  con&ists  in  freezing  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  The  cork  may  then  be 
withdrawn  and  the  sediment  removed  without  any  wine  being  lost. 


tfiiuklityof  LiqutUT,  bur  ihoK  fat*  Ihi 

BqiMur  !■  made  ol  fine  wine,  bnndy  and  cmndjol  Bu^r.  Tbe 
liqiMurinfl  faoowwJcyB  g^amUy  carried  out  by  mauuDrarnachoB 
whlcb  iccukrcfl  ttw  quanlity  to  a  DiKly.  ChampagnB  is  not,  ai  k 
(he  tuclor  buuim,  vitb  thcc:laHilicflKrDiitliicililieGinindc,  ike 
pmduel  (f  •  HsglB  TJoMnl.  The  butli  of  the  nine  ii  Dudr  in  viH- 
yuda  bdoflcliiB  lo  vmQ  peuut  noprkton,  wbo  adl  thoir  produce 
to  the  BfHC  OMnaiitilii  hoUMi.  The  latter  blrod  tbc  winn  mntvl 
£rqDi  trie  varioiH  proprietan,  uid  tbt  chwf  aim  in  ttiit  blcndlna  la 
Id  nuinubi  tha  chancter  a(  the  wine  wtuch  if  ukl  unds  s  partkiBu' 
trade  womA  or  biud.  SimiEaily.  it  liu  been  eaid  ihot,  atrictly 
vfiealdiig.  thereii  DO  mdi  tMoEaa  viata^chaoipagnv,  for  it  is  atmaat 
tnvariafi^  Lba  pnclkc  Id  vder  to  iDuntain  in?  bcocfbI  diaracter 
of  a  apaofie  bfand,  Co  bknd  Ihe  new  wino  with  eomo  oid  vioo  or 
wiBH  wbkh  kave  been  vattad  lor  tbca  particular  purpov-  Hieaa 
vattinfa,  add  indeed  an  UeodiDgt  <d  any  particular  baxcb  o[  winea, 

1  Tnju,    tim  vintaie  dote,  timfora,  whicli  a  borne  by 

iiapaKiiD,"  nfcn  ratbcr  Co  the  date  of  viaiagr  prinr  to 
I  to  Ihe  on:  ot  the  wine,  althoinh  the  piain  bulk  i.f  ifae 
lain  -'  vlniaEC  "  vUl  atlnnlly  have  been  made  in  r  K    lar 


"intaged 


inaimurb  at  cbauipagne  in  any  coae  niu«t  be  reganied  in  thi  I  ^ht 
of  a  niAQLifactuied  artide  nuber  chui  aa  a  lutunl  produci.  <  hr 
prindpiil  Qstia  o(  the  duoipacne  trade  an  at  Reinu.  L'ih:  ly. 
Ay  and  Aviie.   The  total  oulpot  ol  the  Manic  district  h:l^  i.  .  .he 

put  thiee  ycua  averued  about  9  mtnion  pUooa,  bulitoccj Ely 

runau  hi^aa  aoiDiDioa  nllonL  A  neatDoit  o[  thia  u'li,l-,  l,' w- 
evn,  it  not  auttaUe  for  mUQDg  high^aia  awpopv^  A>  n  r  lie, 
tb*  wpfttr  cnu^dffiUy  firweda  tb*  dfcwaod,  ana  dv  aiixk  in  hand 
•t  tbe  piaiaDt  tno*  ainaaata  U  nn^y  loar  yean'  anaunptkHi  of 
■alaheir  wiae.  but  to  thia  mun  be  added  the  atock  eidMiie  la  caA, 
which  la  nmMarablti  For  the  pcfiod  190^-1907  the  total  oamber 
«lbottleaiDahieli»aoBntedlooveriaiDillboaa.thebDttleaeqioned 
ta  over  )J  niUiou.  and  the  bottlea  leqidnd  for  iDtenal  CODUDerce 
In  France  to  aoautiddf  over  10  laiUioaL  There  ii^  thua,  at  tbe 
ptaent  a  total  annual  coanmiKilin  of  rather  over  ^  millioni  of 

to  which   the   Bml   vaiietiei  air    uparlal.     In  the   year    igo6. 

Aaalyits  if  dumfaiiu. 


H  and  d(  lenuriaUy  ev 
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1H  aa  ChSbUai*^  the  SaOoeit-Lohe  ara'mide  IhTred  ^"t*''*'- 
ud  white  winea  ol  Mlcoo,  and  Lbcrc  ia  also,  RrcUhimj  into  the 
department  of  the  RttAoe,  the  diatrict  producini  the  Bcaojoiaia 
wincL  The  nwat  Important  wioea,  however,  the  Burgundy  wioet 
paoper,  on  nude  ia  the  centre  of  thii  re^ioo  on  Ihe  range  of  lov  hiUt 
lunoiai  nonhflaM  by  ioiith-wnt  called  Ihe  CAte  d'Or,  or  the  nildea 
alvpe.  The  Boil  of  the  CAlc  d'Or  ia  chldly  limeatone,  with  a  little 
clay  and  laad.  The  viniTyarda  produdnH  the  beat  winea  are  litiiated 
about  half-way  up  tlte  tiopo,  Etioie  at  the  top  produciag  aomevhat 
iDferior,  and  tboae  at  the  foot  and  in  the  plaiA  ordiaary  giowtJia. 
Practically  all  the  belt  vineyardi  (which  are  nown  on  flat  lerracea 
on  the  alopea.  and  not  oo  Ifae  alopea  cbemadvee)  faoe  aouth-vcot  aod 
ao  ect  the  lull  bcoeEt  of  the  niD  1  raya.  The  moat  inponaat  viae — 
ia  fact  on  the  ilopea  of  the  CUte  d'Or  firactically  the  ooly  i4oe— ia  tbe 
Fineau  or  Nuiriirn.  but  in  the  pbiuand  in  Ihe  ditlricte  of  MlniB  and 
BriiJiir.l.ilt  111,,  n^r.nv  i'  m^rl.  rultivaud  The  inSuencc  of  thaaoll 
or.  "1.  .I'.'l  1'..^  ^  >.  ,L.,.  I- .i.r,r,r«rinBW  illufrtratedby  tbediSocnt 
(A     .  \  ■  [liri^diHiku.  theB(au><Jaiawints 

hi  ii,,„  ihMtolMtcon.   "■ 


-  --  _ie  Burgundy  dir 
be  highen  aaa.  T( 
jrdi  of  Chambenin, 


Ih  I  "cniiiard,  Voinay,  Month^andMr 

-   uf  the  Burgund_y  wioes  takea  place 

•acchaiine  10  ensure  the  >labiiity  of  the  wine  by  tbe  addition  ol 
Bome  Bugu  in  Ihe  cinv.  The  firal  racldnga  generally  take  place  ^~ 
F^ruaiyorMajcIi.andlheKccnidin  July.  The  practice  of  augaiii 
baa  ennired  Eiealer  liability  and  keeiMng  power  to'"- — ' —  ^^-- 
lormerly  were   frequently   irrqpjlar  in  cLaricter 


addition  ol 
■he  place  la 

win«!*hl3 


No. 

D=cription 

IWine 

Vinl.^ 

Akohol 

s 

Eatract. 

Aih. 

'ffi- 

Sugar). 

Clyntin. 

=-s- 

1 

1=^ 

1 

1I-S7 

ill 

ii 

ii 
Hi 

ii 

I-OS 

1-76 

■»-« 

1-04 

Jl6 

W, 

8-J7 

IS 

T-7S 

hexceplin 

alcohol,  ai 

eifltHma 

?er  litre. 

he  A  aaluf  for  January  1900. 

It  will  be  leen  that,  compird  with  the  dry,  tight  ird  winei.  the 
roportiofl  of  lugar,  alcohol  and  acidity  ia  companiivety  higb  in 

The  Imitiul  deputmenli  warned  by  the  Loire  and  it<  tfibutarie- 
imliira  mnndeiable  auantltica  of  wine.    Tbe  white  rrowthiollhr 


Died  only  aa  edit  wine 


-  Loire  h»ve  been  wiown  lor  many  centutiei.  out  up  10 

"  "  "'  iSu were BKd only aaedn winea.  At Ihai date. however, 
it  was  found  that  tbe  winea  ol  Saumur  Mtuaied  in  tlie  department 
ol  the  Maine-et-Lare)  couM  be  aucceaifiJly  converted  into  iparfcling 
wines,  and  nnce  then  a  canddenble  trade  in  thii  dan  nf  wine  hai 
devehiKd.  At  fltat  it  ma  cUefIr  uied  for  blending  irilh  tbe  wieei 
of  the  Ownpagne  wben  the  vintage  In  thn  dtnnci  was  InwIBdenl. 
but  al  the  pmeni  line  it  b  laig^  aold  uoder  its  own  uanK.  The 
imports  ol  i|»rklint  Saumur  Eno  the  Uohed  Kingdom  In  1906 
amounted  to  114,134  ganona,  valued  at  JTM^.  Although  the 
avttaie  wholcnle  value  of  Saumur  ia  eonidriably  leia  than  that  ol 
champagn^  it  compaies  lavounbly  with  the  knrer  (radeaol  that 

•useisf ul  evolution  of  the  Saumur  ipatkling  wine  indmny  is  largely 
due  lo  Ihe  fact  that  the  range  of  limestone  hilb.  at  Ihe  lent  of  which 


.-CloidelaPetriere. 

.  Chambenin.  Chs  de  Biu.  Cloa  St  Jacques. 

.  ClosdeTan.  Lei  Bonnes  Marei,LesLarrelk. 

.  L»  Muaieny. 

.  Clos  de  \ravgcDi. 

.  Lcs  Crandea  Eacheicaux. 

.  Romande-ConU,  Lei  Richebourp,  Ia  Tache. 

Romans  la  Tache- 
.  Lei    Sa]nt.Georee4.      Lea     Vaucralni,      Lea 

Pomii.   Lea   Ptulicra,    Lea    Boudou,    L«a 

.  LeConon.  Le  Clos^dU'Roi^rortan. 

'.  UsTeves.Lei'CrKei.LeClosdelaMouaae. 
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s  akbnnd  cEinubk 
•rfiidi  ue  prindpaUy  < 

Cgrlon.  Volmy  uul  Ft , 

■old  tvrry,ytu  hy  iiictioo  «ir1y  In  Novembo'.  and  th*  pnca  they 
lukc  iervc  u  ttindanb  lor  Ihe  nluati '  •>— ~i — -— .1.. 

Ts  Iha  Kwlli  dI  LyoH-in  cbednnnii . 

Is  tke  diMrict  ol  ValOKa  the  otMrntnl  KcnniugF  rnd  in]  white 
HiM«M  *■'*'■   Ttaequalit][o(KiiiHol  Ihoe.  nuticulartr  iX  tbe 
'    eweet  white  vim,  ncainkml  vwv  nn»-   Thtqnmn-'^- 
pitidvccd  it  very  ■malL  The  r«d  wiscfl  made  at  the  pmnii  line 
efler  the  ttyle  of  BurKVD'^  and  po«CH  good  lowpicie  qualitin. 

llwBMCeniibewliietot  RouMiUon.pTv'v-rriln  tTipcMT""- 
<i<  ihu  Mwe.  in  the  tnrrmt  ™Hh    '  ' 

"■      ^" ~^''% 


AnitnUi  and  panicutariy 

quiitr  of  thme  Midi  wiaa  hi>  t»llcn  ofl  cooBderably  no—  — 
phyUom  pcrkxl.  the  euiM  fai  them  has  becnmr  much  feduod. 
Thar  *i>d  nthet  n9«ni.  notabi)'  the  minudeiuie  oT  moch  ficricimu 

lutar  (fottuintil)' Hopped  by  [be  rigid  new  wine 

Mve  wine  CTiiii»  whKh  aii'    ■  — — ^--J  •-  - 


b«>.  led  ID  the  mye  wine  oiiii.  whki 


mighly  ISO  million  gilloni,  and  ihe  aciate  undtr  the  vine  h, 
inmsued  tlom  107  jhB  hcrlirn  in  1S90  10  i6V^6^7  *!?""?_'"  '^ 
nd  nienph  a 


not  I 


.fi;,6sr  he 
le  whclb  of 

II  Midi. 


TTie  winH  of  Spain  may  be  r 
to  IfaoK  o[  Fnnn.  Althou^ 
large  aa  in  Italy,  the  quility  ot 


'girded  u  uxond  in  impottanct 
be  quantity  produced  b  not  90 
The  whole  ii  detridedlj  anpeiior 

...  .      There  are  three  naia  typts  ot 

wine  wilfa  which  coniuniers  ia  the  United  Kingdom  arc  latniliar, 
namely  Shetry,  Tarragona  (SpanWi  POrt  or  Spanish  Red)  and 
winea  of  t.  fbret  type.  TTie  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  h 
ol  amiiilcnble  proponioni.  the  toUl  quantity  ot  Spamah  wines 
impelled  in  i«a6  amounting  to  1.684.049  galloDl  ot  red  wine  (10 
the  value  ol  £1 54,963), 


:o  Ihe  value 


f  .£'41,877). 


_   _         _nt  wine  produced  in  the 
whi<*  i>  the  thTel  viiie-gmwTri,  ■•■■■■'-  ••  *'• 


idatuaia 


u  ol  nearly  puie  sand.    Mo<t  ol  I 


id  fwi-    Other  important 


,     The  proceu  of  vimficnl 


mnpaja^y^Bniple:  The  gn^  are^wr  gatherii 

id  tenned  the  lepr.   The  juice. 
Jut  which  refutta  from  the  pr 


fatter  Debt  and  dry.    The  t 


■  ibaUow 
sobtainrd 
the  murk. 


7aS 

may  be  agabi  dlvUcd  intoibr  Jfun  and  ilie  ebruM 
k.n.-  .vij.i^i  ifnu|  the  more  (Tclicite.  These  diilinctiona  afe  aot  ol  a 
hardandlaitcJuracter.  [on  hey  Eiequcnily  merely  repievnidijfemrt 
de'vefopmenti  of  Ihe  sme  wine  Thut.  accord  iog  to  Thudicum,  tbi 
refular  heavy  tbeny  tmm 
number  of  yean  atidt  lien  tx 
it  may  beep™*  ■"  «-—i.ii.~i 
develop,  It 


5  to  eiahl  yean 
andatlawedla 


inlion.  namely  that  accnrdinf  to  quality  and 
' — ily  employed  locally.  Tbuath* 


-m  painn  a  applied  to  Ane  dry  w 

ird  ynn.    Thoc  may  be  armmtiilaoBs^  01 

uble  and  treble  fulw,  and  iirgle.  double 
Eer  being  the  &ne<t  [oTBi  of  eioroio.  Then 
ne  termed  rayti.  Thia  is  dry  and  wund.  anf 
c  sherry  exported  to  the  United  KinEdom. 
evt  ihefiica  ii  partly  due  10  an  Inhercnl 


cm  Uie  tenaenlailan  of  Ih 


le  of  tbe  ■act:hajinr 
1  a  proponion  of  th 

m  of  iuf4  (He  abm 

The  Handani  of  coIout  requited  for 


in  (he  mutt.   In  other  cai 


iqueur.  ThegreaC  buUt  of  aherry  dipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
a  olended.  The  lyilem  ol  blending  aherry  in  aome  respecta  rvcalla 
iatoltheblcndinaolScolchwhiakiBi.  Winei ol  the lame  type  are 
tored  in  vatt  or  tounu,  and  the  contenla  of  Ihe  tolrrai  are  kept  at 
ar  at  risible  up  10  a  panicular  b[>'Ic  of     '        ' 

iccording  10  tbe  nature  ol  Ihe 
InadStiont     ■      ■       ■ 


■  grown  in  the 
od  Bifffiirr  (produced 
The  hulk  ol  the  th 


uB  jolenu  ait  blcoded 

,iba^  are  othtf*  of  a  AimlUr 
ct*iUI^  (made  in  Cordo'va) 
ol  the  Cuadalquivii). 
tbe  United  ICngdoin  itill 
i>nMSEs  01  me  neavier,  lonioco  vinea.  varying  in  atrength  fn>u 
7  to  ai%ofabHoUite  alcohol,  although  the  GacaTchange  introduced 
n  18B6,  whereby  wioea  not  eureding  30*  proof  _(La.  about  t7%c^ 

rines,  naturally  tended  to  promote  die  uipment  of  the  lighter  dry 
■anetiea.    In  this  connexion  il  is  inieieKiriff  (0  note  that  the  im- 

cale  commeaod  in  the  JSth  ceotuiy,  and  that  the  wine  ihipped 

raa  the  Jinl  wine  knoH-n  aa  iocJI  m  thia  countn,  but  it  ia  al  kaat 
ioubtful  tkhether  thia  word  ii,  aa  aome  coDlcnd,  derived  from  Mtck 
T  fu.  ij-  dry.  According  to  bf  orwood  ii  ia  nuie  likely  to  hav« 
ome  from  the  Jaiianne  SaU  or  Smki  (■«  Sad),  deiived  in  ita  luin 

CbCDiicallj  Ihe  aveei  alierry  diiferi  Irom  Ihe  natural  dry  light 
'ion  in  that  il  conlaina  relatively  high  propoilionl  ol  aloohol, 
lEIracrivet,  au^r  and  aulphatea,  and  amall  quanliliea  of  add  and 
lyccrio.   Jbia  u  well  iHuauaied  by  ibc  foUowiog  analyaia: — 
A  naljili  af  Sbrry  (Frtumiiu). 


BS' 

Grama  per  Litre.                                     | 

Extracl. 

T«al 

Aah. 

Clycenn. 

Sugar. 

Sulphaiei. 
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4«-9 
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Malaga  la  a  aweet  wine  fprodueed  in  Ihe  provinee  of  Ibal  name) 
whrh  ia  little  known  in  Enrland,  hul  enjoya  eonaldenble  [avow  00 
the  Continent.  It  ia  generally,  aa  exported,  a  blend  made  jui^a. 
Irom  WM  rfafc*  aad  aAa*  mkb,  togelber  wllh  varying       ""^ 

Kandtiea  of  viiw  ■o«»n,  n»  Uana,  artft  and  ufar.     The  WM 
l«andiii»i«»  are  both  made  aaaiule  from  Ihe  Pedro  Jbnenei 

iaempkiyeinii  Ibeibenv  fakloitiy,  the  latter  l^pEnnlllng  femienla- 

which  haa  only  CermenKd  to  a  aK^  drene  aad  which  haa  bM 
"kflled"by(he*ddii>oaof  abon  iT%af  aleoboL  "ntrfmitmt 
a  made  by  maaUng  niaii»  (6  pnta)  with  water  (1  pant)  prening, 
and  then  addin*  alcoliid  (I  pan)  to  the  mint-  Jra^laob^faitdby 
cancentratint  aiw  dalo  to  one^hiid,  and  ailiirl»>CDiieentraIii«ihe 
ar<ift  over  a  naked  fin.  Mal^  la  theirlaie  an  innettfaif  example 
of  a  eampoilte  wnie.  Deafdea  the  aweet  variety,  a  eoine  diy  wine 
ia  alio  made,  but  thEi  ia  Utile  known  abmacL 

Another  well-knawti  wfaie  dittiict  b  tbe  Boutfa  of  Spain  b  that  of 
Rota,  when  a  aveel  ted  wine.  Imown  in  Cnglard  aa  lot  (Iblo), 
chiefly  D«d  for  eccliKattieal  purpoeea,  it  pitMluced- 

ITnu  iiffb  Cnuri  ond  NnFlt.— While  the  moat  innenant  SfanU 
(rlnea  aic  Ibsie  ynwa  la  the  tDutheni  pcmrioce  of  Andahisa,  th* 
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lacmbk  the  heayiCT  darm  or  bur^iidiH  at  Pwmm 

pDiM»ii|  Ibe  drtiiaey  M-'  -'— '  --- ' 

in  IODIC  quamky  to  the  ^ ^ ,_ 

SpimUb     burEuDdy."    The  noit  imponuit  ioduury.  oui 
•mitheni  dlKncM,  ii.  homver,  llul  is  Caaloaa.  where 


poAitb  "  port "  it  produced-   Tbe  Boetc  Tj 
emblct  port)  u  mvic  ia  the  Prknato  regir 


In  the  naTth-«ut  of  Portugal,  not  far 

ifl  produced  the  wiDe^  unique  in  its  full-b 
Actet,  known  aa  port. 


the  town  ot  Oporto 
I  ud  gesenua  cbar- 
Eufged  tract  of  laod 


•nd  nisged.   J.  L.  W 


H  M  Ihe  Alio  Dotin 


himrieui  gn^-ii 
Aho  Douro.    Hi 


tbey  mi|{hl  well  br 


iR  dnvn  eouiitleia  Unea  of  Hone  m 


orninartatbi 
tbouEhl  that  L 

AliaDauiuiiveiy variable.    Int< 
Btvere  cold  la  wialcr.    Tbe  loil 

climate  aod  tr^  tut  port  Dwet  i 


Vinifiatin. — The  pncoa  of  ( 
Into  Aine  diffen  In  nine  materia 

Galle^oi  (at  the  Tabourcn  who  co 

ItiDDvedr  Itnenlty  bjr  a  machini 

equal!  ill  galloiu)  of  xItic.    [t  i: 
lo  yda.  nde.    The  irav**  are  t 


lackahle  qiialiiica  si  colour 
no  prcdDiuiiianl  and 
■vitlculiuraldiaiici., 
pea  of  a  medium  n» 

in  Ihii  reaped  dUFera 
H  ■iicvjuiiuy.whemheviooare 
llo-worlc  at  aome  height  from  the 

inverting  the  Alto  Douro  grapea 

1  then  conve>rd  in  baaketa  by  the 
w  (ixcillly  from  Galkzia  in  Spain 

fpappffir. 


the  ia^r  u  iJmb  praaed  by  nana  of  a  lev. 
wtwh  thia  veaaal  ■  ined-  In  order  to  prev 
BHninafiirthtt'atKlaobecDmifigdry,  frDni4 
■ca  addid  to  «vay  too  volumta  of  «inc  In 
employed  for  thia  poipoee  it  aa  a  rule  of  b 
■olcly  fnm  vino.  When,  after  the  appioac; 
(he  In  ban  dnnpcdLlbi  vini*  are  nclud 

nit  anadb    The  aerand  racli 
the  arine  ia  now  placed  in  ca 

iddition  ol  Ivan^  ia 


tdpenimiitha.   White  port  [a  made  fmn 
iantyofitamanuractmeitihaiiheinuiiial 
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-     — I  givea  a  certau  auiagcdcy  to  white  pan,  whidi 

■a  churactenalic  ol  (he  wine- 

^■umo-— Tbe  Alto  Douro  hat  (noi  tine  to  tima  bean  wily 
laHfed  by  (he  fi^iam  aad  pkjUaxcra.  The  [ortner  &rat  inada  its 
appeannce  about  (be  middle  of  (ha  l^th  ceuury,  ai^  rachcd  ■ 
diinaa  in  iSjC,  when  only  abom  15.000  pipea,  that  ia,  about  one- 
auob  oi  (be  ymai  quaaii(y.  waa  vintaged.    In  csnHiutue  ol  ihia, 

about  16^)00  pipea  ui  IS5&  bince  thai  «iifjiiai  baa  (Tappcarcd  Ima 
(ime  to  limb  bat  the  remedy  of  aprayiuwith  finely  divhfed  aulphur. 
which  waa  diiwwnd  at  the  time  af  the  cvidEmic.  bai  enabled  the 
wine  famen  to  keep  it  under.  The  tlaltanio.  which  appcved  in. 
Alto  Douro  in  about  1868,  alao  did  enonuua  Jamaic,  and  at  one 
(IBK  reduced  the  yield  to  about  one^alf  el  the  aonaaL  At  one 
time  the  portion  appeand  to  bt  deaperate.  panicuLariy  b  view 

of  the  fact  that  the  fanncn  rI uaed  to  believe  Att  the  miiibb- 

Jue  to  aoythlng  ol"  •        .       - 


e  faiity 


Purl  Wnt  Trade.— The  port  wine  trade  k  of  conaderable  import, 
anca  to  Ihe  United  Kingdom  not  only  bacauie  the  chid  tnde  in  thia 

.1.  .L.,  jouniry,  but  alio  becauae  a  very  bne  pniportioB 

iveated  m  (he  induttry  la  En^lih.    (1  ii  pvufaable 
I  (api(a]  locked  up  ifl  the  port  induat/y  anHiuiiia  to 


■t  UicEnDlii 


rMury  ptacMcally  ibe  whole  of  the  wino  exported  fr 
M  to  Gnat  Briiaui.  Thui  in  the  year  1K4  there  w 
ia  a9.W  |npeaand(o  thereat  ol  the  wo 


EifvrU  ef  Winejrum  Oporls. 


V.,. 

To 
Creal  Brilain. 
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.o.rrt 

S:S5 

m  Oporto  with  th 


loftho 

se  facta 


wine  aent  lo  South  America,  chiefly  Brazil,  but  only  a 
(ion  irf  (hia  fprabably  one.eiGb[h)  it  port  wioe  proper. 
it  eoDiiita  oTwine  fiem  the  Muiho  and  Biin  ifiilrvu 
alio  acBoimt  for  the  apparent  anomaly  (hat  the  eaporti 

ace  miKhhigberthaa  the  total  production  of  wine  In  th ,,, 

At  the  preaent  lime  the  average  production  of  (he  AI(d  Douro  ia 
abou(  $0,000  pipca.  Durinfthe  laK  decade  l(  vaaalanuaimanin 
IQD4.  when  70,000  pipea  were  produced,  and  at  a  miainiuin  in  looj* 
whea  only  ia/»o  pipea  were  obuined.  The  value  ol  ihc  port  talus 
by  the  UmltdKingdoinvraa  in  the  year  1906  over  one  mill  HinBterling, 
that  ia,  rather  len  than  half  of  the  total  vjilue  ol  all  the  French  wioei 
impotlcd,  but  more  than  double  (he  value  of  the  total  ol  Spanish 


jcohoKthebulkofth. 


lie  lelatively  high 


J'sifuiacic  mmai.— The  vhiea  ol  (he  Altb  Doum  only  fonu 
proportion  of  (hetolal  quaadly  of  wiae produced  in  Portugal, 
lin  winc-ETowing  diatnct  ouciidc  that  of  Oporto  ii  in  this 
urhood  oT  Liiboia.  The  chief  variniea  ace  Ihoie  grown  at 
Vedraa,  which  are  of  a  coarae  claret  type;  at  Collarea,  where 
of  a  wmewhat  hi|her  quality  [a  prcxiuced:  at  Carcavelloa, 
'1  f..l  Ihe  Taguaiand  at  Bucenaa.  In  the  latter  diitrict 
^v  ..  ^^^ilc wilielromtheRieaiJifigflnpe.whichiBcoinannly 
in  tVlnitedKlMloinaaBuccllai^ack. 
f  B«  the  United  Ajngdnn  ia  CDDCcmed,  the  Madeira  wine 
f  is  niAtnly  ol  intereit  in  that  It  waa  argdy  developed  by 


:  lemporary  dev; 
middle  ol  Ian  ce 


BataMiihriH 


thiaomnuy.  fheauI{>utin1si]6amoui 


0 1D.000  pipea  (Maddn 
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pipe  ogi  gallons)  and  the  export  to  6010  pipes,  of  wkkfc  nuanttty 
1951  pipe*  went  10  Cermanv.  1680  pipet  to  France.  796  pipes  to 
Russia  and  75S  pipM  to  (he  Cnlted  Kingdom  Madeira,  tike  sbmy 
and  port,  u  a  lorcificd  «-ine.  The  method  of  vinification  is  smiilair 
to  that  employed  in  other  parts  of  Portugal,  but  the  method  employed 
for  hastenmg  the  maturation  of  the  wine  is  peculiar  and  character* 
btic  Thix  consists  in  subjectinc  the  wine,  in  buildings  specially 
designed  for  this  purpose,  to  a  hign  temperature  for  a  period  oi  some 
months.  The  temperature  vanes  from  100*  to  140*  F.  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  wine,  the  lower  temperature  being  used  for  the 
better  wines.  Tlie  buildings  in  which  thi»  process  is  earned  out  are 
buih  of  stone  and  are  divided  into  compartments  heated  by  means  oi 
hot  air  derived  from  a  system  of  stoves  and  flues.  Much  of  the 
characteristic  flax-our  of  Madeira  is  due  to  this  practice,  which 
hastens  the  mellowing  of  the  wine  and  also  tends  to  check  secondary 
Jewncotation  inasmuch  aa  it  is.  in  effect,  a  mild  kiiid  of  paatctiriaatioa. 

IVlMES  OP  CEBMAinr 

Altbougli  (he  tpiantity  of  wine  produced  in  Gennany  is  com- 
pantively  small  and  subject  to  great  variations,  the  quaUty  of  the 
finer  wines  is.  in  successful  years,  of  a  very  high  order.  In  fact 
Ccnnany  is  the  only  countxy  which  pioduoes  natural  (i.e.  un- 
fortified) wines  of  so  high  a  class  as  to  be  companble  with — 
although  of  an  entirely  different  character  from — the  wines 
of  France.  The  finer  wines  possess  great  breed  and  distinction, 
coupled  with  a  very  fine  and  pronounoed  bouquet,  and  in  addi- 
tion they  are  endowed  with  the — in  the  case  of  hghter  wines — 
rare  quality  of  stability.  The  great  inequalities  observed  in  the 
different  vintages  and  the  exceptionally  fine  character  of  the 
srines  jn  good  yean  are»  genetally,  due  to  the  same  cause,  namely , 
to  the  geographical  podtioii  of  the  vineyards.  The  wines  of  the 
Rhine  are  grown  in  the  owst  northerly  latitude  at  which  viti- 
caJtue  is  sncoessful  in  Europe,  and  coosequently,  when  the 
seasons  are  not  too  unpn^tious,  they  display  the  hardiness  and 
distinction  characteristic  of  nortbem  products.  During  the 
period  X89X-X905  the  total  production  of  Germany  has  averaged 
roughly  63  million  gallons,  attaining  a  mazimum  of  xxi  million 
gallons  in  1896  and  a  minimum  of  16  millioa  gallons  in  1891. 
The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  a  very  oonsiderable 
one,  amounting  in  1906  to  roughly  i}  million  gallooi  to  the 
value  of  thice-quarteis  of  a  mill^  sterling. 

The  wines  grown  in  the  Rheingau.  Rheinhessen  and  in  parts  of  the 
Palatinate  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Rhine  wines,  ahbongh 
many  of  these  are  actually  produced  on  tributaries  of 
that  river.  Thus  the  well-known  llochheimer,  from 
which  the  curious  generic  term  "hock"  empbyed  in 
England  for  Rhine  wines  u  dcnved.  is  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
KttJe  village  of  that  name  situated  on  the  Main,  a  number  of  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  htter  with  the  Rhine.  The  Rheingau 
dbtrict  proper  stretches  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
Bingen  on  the  west  to  Mainz  on  the  east.  The  most  important 
wines  in  this  region  are  those  of  the  Johannisbexv  and  of  the  Stein- 
berg. The  vineyards  of  the  former  are  said  to  nave  been  planted 
originally  in  the  i  Uh  centuiy,  but  were  destroyed  during  the  Thirty 
Yean*  War.  They  were  replanted  bv  the  abbot  of  Fulda  in  the  i8th 
century.  X>uring  the  French  Revolution  the  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Napoleon  deprived  nim  of  it  and  presented  it  to  Marshal  Kdlermann. 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  emperor  of  Austria  took  possession  of 
the  vineyard  and  gave  it  to  Prince  Mectemich.  At  the  present  time 
the  property  still  belongs  to  the  descendants  of  the  latter.  The 
vineyards  of  Steinberg  bdong  to  the  state  of  Prusua.  The  vineyards 
of  these  two  properties  are  tended  with  catiaoidinary  care,  and  the 
wines,  of  which  several  aualitics  are  made  in  each  case,  fetch  ex- 
ceedingly hi^h  prices.  The  finest  wines  are  produced  in  a  manner 
somewhat  stmilar  to  that  employed  for  making  the  Sautemcs. 
The  Kiapcs  are  allowed  to  become  over-ripe  and  are  then  selected  by 
hand.  This  process  pnxluces  the  uxiOed  AuaUu  wines,  which 
frequently  fetch  as  much  as  30s.  or  40s.  a  bottle.  The  other  most 
important  wines  produced  in  the  Rheingau  and  its  extensions  are 
those  of  Marcobrunn,  Gciaenheim,  RQdcsheim  and  Hochheim.  The 
most  imporunt  wines  produced  in  Rheinhessen  (on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  and  south  of  the  Rheinnu)  are  those  of  Uebfraumikh, 
Nicrstein.  Oi>penheim.  BodenheimrLaubenheim  and  Scharlachberg. 
In  the  Palatinate  the  most  important  growths  are  those  of  Forst. 
Deidcsheim  and  DQridiein. 

The  wines  of  the  Moaelle  are  of  a  somewhat  different  character  to 
those  of  the  Rhine.  Whereas  the  Rhine  wines  of  the  finer  descriptions 
H^g^gu  are  as  a  rule  fairiy  full  bodied  and  of  marked  vinonty.  the 
Moselle  wines  are  mostly  l^ht  and  of  a  somewhat  delicate 
oatnre.  White  the  Rhine  wines  generally  improx'e  in  bottle  for  a 
lengthy  period,  the  Moselles  are  as  a  rule  at  their  best  when  com- 
pantivefy  fresh.    Indeed,  qiany  connoisseim  hold  that  when  a 


Mosdie  ceases  to  show  signs  of  the  somewhat  prolonged  seeoodary 
fermentation,  chaiacterised  by  the  slight  pricUiiw  sensation  prodoced 
on  the  palate  (caused  by  the  presence  of  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  the  wine),  that  it  has  passed  its  best.  The  best-known  growths 
of  the  Moselle  are  those  ot  Brauneberg,  Bemkastel,  Piesport  and 
Zetttngen.  Some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Moselle  also  produce 
wines  which  in  equality  approach  those  of  the  parent  river.  Among 
these  may  be  ated  the  growths  of  Schanhofbexg,  Gdsberg  ana 
Bockstetn. 

Large  qnantitles  of  wine  are  produced  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Baden 
and  WQrttemberg.  but  the  maiority  of  these  have  kttle  interest, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  used  only  for  home  consumption.  Among  the 
wines,  however,  which  are  writ  known  may  be  mentioned  the 
Franconian  growths,  amongst  whkh  the  cuebrated  Stein  wine, 
which  is  grown  at  the  foot  m  the  citadel  of  the  town  of  WQncbuif  , 
and  in  the  nrnnd  duchy  oC  Baden  the  celebrated  growtha  of  Affenthal 
(red)  and  Markgrifler. 

Practically  alfthe  important  wines  of  Germany  are  white,  although 
there  are  a  few  red  growths  of  some  quality,  for  instance  that  of 
Assmannshausen  in  the  Rheingau.  The  latter  is  produced  from  the 
black  Buipindy  vine,  the  Pincau.  In  the  Rhdngau  the  predominant 
vine  M  the  Riessting.  This  plant  appean  to  be  indij^enous  to  the 
Rhine  valley,  and  the  finest  wines  are  made  exclusively  from  its 
grapes.  In  the  hope  of  reproducing  the  characteristic  of  the  Rhine 
wines,  the  Ricssline  has  been  planted  in  many  young  wine*prodiicing 
countries,  such  as  Australia.  California  and  the  Cape,  and  not  entirely 
without  success.  It  thrives  best  on  rocky  mountain  slopes  freely 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  requires  a  relatively  high  temperature  to 
reach  perfect  matunty.  I  n  the  lower  lands,  therefore,  it  is  customary 
to  pbnt.  in  addition  to  the  Riessling,  vines  such  as  Osterreicher  and 
Kleinberger,  which  mature  more  readily  than  the  former.  Other 
vines,  such  as  the  Orl^ns  and  the  Trammer,  are  also  found  in  small 
quantities  in  the  Rhdn^u.  On  the  Moselle  the  Riesslingand  the 
Kleinberger  are  the  chief  growths.  The  vintage  on  the  Rhine  is, 
m  order  to  permit  the  grapes  to  acquire  the  "  over-ripeness  *'  necessary 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  wines,  Rnerally  very  late,  rarely 
taking  place  before  the  end  of  October.  The  process  of  vinification 
is  peculiar  in  that  fermentation  takes  place  in  relatively  small  casks, 
the  result  being  that  there  are  frequently  marked  differences  in  the 
produce  of  the  same  ^wth  and  vintage. 

The  very  great  variations  which  are  shown  by  the  same  growths 
of  different  vTnU8;es  makes  it  impracticable  in  the  case  of  the  German 
white  wines  to  give  representative  analyses  of  them.  Comparing 
the  fine  wines  of  the  better  vintages  with,  (or  instance,  the  red  wines 
of  the  Gironde,  the  main  features  of  interest  are  the  relatively  hi^ 
proportions  of  acid  and  glycerin  and  the  low  proportion  of  tannm 
which  they  contain. 

WiMBS  or  Italy 

Itsly  ranks  second  to  France  as  regards  the  quamity  of  wine 
produced,  but  in  respect  ro  quality  a  comparison  is  scarcely  possible, 
inasmuch  m»  the  Italian  wines  are  on  the  whole  of  a  poor  character. 
They  display  many  of  the  features  characteristic  of  southcra  wines, 
showink  citlser  an  eaceasive  vinosity  coupled  with  a  somewhat  crude 
bouquet,  or  where  the  alcohofic  strength  »  not  high,  a  decided  lack 
of  stability.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  un> 
scientific  methods  of  cultivation,  and  partly,  m  many  districts,  in 
the  faaphazard  methods  of  vinification  employed.  The  vines  are  to 
a  great  extent  still  trained  on  trees  or  trellis-work,  or  alk>wed  to 

rw  among  the  rest  of  the  vegetation  in  the  most  casual  manner, 
must  be  stated,  nevertheless,  that  of  recent  yean  a  decided  ins- 
provement  has  set  in  in  some  quanera  owing  to  the  Uvety  interest 
which  the  Italian  govcroment  baa  taken  in  the  subject,  principally 
owing  to  the  important  export  trade  to  America,  Switscrland  and 
other  countries.  The  trade  with  the  United  States,  whkh  in  1887 
amounted  to  little  over  130Xkx>  gallons,  has  risen  to  considerably 
over  a  million  ealloos.  The  exports  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
amount  to  roughiya  miUwn  gallons,  and  to  S^itaerkind  from  4  to 6 
milUon  galtons.  Tne  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  small, 
amounting  to  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  milUon  gallons  annually,  and 
of  a  value  rather  less  than  isfifico.  The  total  exports  of  luly  are 
on  the  average  not  far  from  40  million  galkms.  The  wines  of  northero 
Italy  are  on  the  whole  of  eood  colour,  but  somewhat  harsh.  Among 
the  best-known  wines  in  Piedmont  are  the  Barolos  and  the  wmes  of 
Aati.  which  are  made  from  a  species  of  muscatel  grapes.  They  are 
of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  this  especially  applies  to  the  white  de- 
scriptions.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sparkling  wine  u  manu- 
factured in  this  district.  Among  the  best-known  wines  of  Lombardy 
are  the  PasaeUa  wines  of  Valtelina.  In  central  Italy  the  best  growtha 
are  those  of  Chianti.  Pomino,  MonUlcino,  Carmignano  and  Mont^ 
pukbno.  Tuscany  produces  the  greater  part  of  these  wines,  which 
are  of  good  but  not  excessive  alcoholk  strength,  containing  as  a  rule 
some  ro|  %  to  1 1  i  %  of  akohol.  The  Montepulcuno  wines  have  a 
brilliant  cofciur  and  high  bouquet,  and  are  of  a  i«eet,  hiscious 
flavour.  The  wines  of  Chianti.  near  Siena,  are  often  descnbed 
as  being  of  the  claret  type,  but  actually  they  are  somewhat  similar 
to  the  growths  of  Beaujolais.  The  best  Italian  wines,  however,  are 
probably  those  grown  in  the  Neapolitan  distnct.  The  best  pi  tli«e 
k  the  celebrated  Ucrima  Christi.  which  is  grown  on  the  stepaa  of 
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Vesuvius  from  a  irine  bearing  the  Mme  name.  It  bas  a  fine  red 
ooloar,  and  unites  delicacy  and  a  hieh  bouquet  with  a  sweet  elerant 
taste.  The  white  muscat  wines  of  Vesuvius  are  also  of  good  quality, 
and  the  island  of  Capri  pixxluoes  some  excellent  wine.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  of  Italian  wines  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  that  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marsala  in  the  islandof  Sicily,  which  bears 
the  name  ai  the  town  from  which  it  is  exported.  Manaala  is  a 
fortified  white  wine  which  is  grown  and  made  inth  con«derable  care. 
It  is  somewhat  umilar  in  character  to  the  wines  of  Madeira,  but  its 
character  also  recails  some  of  the  sherry  types.  It  is  vatted  and 
blended  in  much  the  same  way  as  sherry,  and  there  is  a  connderable 
trade  in  this  wine  with  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palermo,  Muscat  and  Malvoide  ^nes  of  very  fair  quality  are  made. 
The  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Elba  produce  considerable  quantities  of 
wine,  some  of  which  is  of  fair  quality. 

WlKBS  OP  AaSTRIA-MUNCART 

In  pMnt  of  qiuntity  Austria-Hungary  takes  the  fourth  place  among 
the  wine-producing  nations.  The  average  production  for  the  period 
1901-190S  was  17S  million  gallons.  Of  this  quantity  Austria  is 
responsible  for  roughly  three-fifths  and  Hungary  for  the  remaining 
two-fifths.  The  character  of  the  Hungarian  wine  is,  however,  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  Austrian  growths.  The  quality  of  the  bulk 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  wines  lias  been  improved  of  late  years, 
principally  owin^  to  the  endeavours  of  the  respective  governments  to 
introcluce  scientific  and  modem  methods  among  the  wine-farmers. 
Since  the  recovery  of  the  Hungarian  vineyards  from  the  phylloxera 
considerable  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  an  export  trade,  but 
so  far  the  wines  of  Hungaiy  are  not  generally  known  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Neverthelcn,  Hungary  produces  at  least  one  class  of 
wine  which  mav  be  considered  of  international  importance,  namely, 
the  famous  Tokay.  This  b  produced  in  the  mountainous  Hcgyalia 
region  in  a  district  which  has  the  town  of  Tokay  for  its  centre.  ^  The 
vine  from  which  Tokay  is  made  is  the  Furmint.  The  finest  varieties 
of  Tokay  are  made  entirely  or  mainly  from  Furmint  grapes  which 
have  been  alloWed  to  bea>me  over^ripe  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  that  obtaining  in  the  ^utcmes  district.  In  the  case  of 
Tokay,  however,  the  transformation  of  the  |(rape  into  what  b 
practically  a  raisin  b  not  brought  about  by  the  intervention  of  any 
particular  micro-organism.  The  sun  b  sufficiently  powerful  to  cause 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  in  the  grape  through  the  skin  without 
any  preliminary  loosening  of  the  latter  dv  the  action  of  the  hotrytis 
cintrea  or  any  other  micro-organism.  The  most  precious  variety 
ot  Tokay  is  the  soHcailled  essenu.  Thb  b  produced  by  placing  the 
finest  grapes  in  casks  and  drawing  off  the  juice  which  exudes  natutally 
as  a  result  of  the  weieht  of  the  material.  The  Tokay  essence  b,  even 
after  many  years,  stul  a  partially  fermented  wine,  rarely  containing 
more  than  7  %  to  9  %  of  alcohol.  Indeed,  it  may  be  sakl  that  the 
main  fermentation  rarely,  if  ever,  reaches  a  dimax.  Another  variety 
of  Tokay  b  the  so<allcd  ssamorod.  This  is  produced  by  pressing  a 
mixture  of  dried  grapes  and  fully  ripe  gcapes  and  fermenting  the 
must  so  obtained.  It  contains  up  to  about  14  %  of  alcohol  and 
relatively  little  sugar.  The  most  common  kind  of  Tokay  b  the  so- 
called  Ausbruek  wine.  This  b  obtained  by  extracting  dried  grapes 
with  the  must  of  ordinary  grapes.  According  to  the  amount  of 
dried  grapes  {ziMs)  employM,  the  wine  b  termed  I  to  5  "  buttig." 
The  Ausbruek  wines  take  from  three  to  four  years  to  ripen,  and  they 
may  contain  from  13%  to  15%  of  alcohol  and  a  httle  or  a  fair 
quantity  of  sugar,  these  factora  vaiying  aoooiding  to  the  vintage 
and  the  numbtf  of  *'  butts  "  of  st&cos  employed.  Another  variety 
of  Tokay  b  the  80<alled  mdslds.  The  term  b  applied  to  different 
varieties  of  wines  according  to  the  district,  but  in  tnc  neighbourhood 
of  Tokay  it  generally  refers  to  wines  obtained  by  treating  siamorod 
or  Ausbruek  residues  with  dry  wine.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  M6nes 
sweet  red  wines  produced  by  the  Ausbruek  system  are  also  termed 
mdsids.  Hungary  produces  a  variety  of  other  wines  both  strong, 
such  as  those  of  central  Hungary,  and  relatively  Ught.  such  as  those 
of  Croatia  and  Transylvania.  The  wines  produced  at  Carlowitz  (on 
the  Danube),  some  40  m.  north-west  01  Belgrade,  are  somewhat 
stronger.  They  have  a  flavour  somewhat  resembling  port,  but  are 
coarser,  and  lack  the  fine  bouquet  of  the  latter.  The  other  chief 
vine-growing  countries  of  the  empire  are  Dalmatia,  Lower  Austria 
and  Styria.  Some  of  the  Dalmatian  wines  are  of  fair  quality,  and 
somewhat  resemble  Burgundy. 

WiNss  OF  THE  United  States 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  made  very  rapid  strides  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  half-century.  Whereas  in  1850  the 
production  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  million  gallons,  the  output 
ttMlay  is,  in  good  years,  not  far  short  of  50  miluon  gallons.  The 
result  has  boea  that  the  domestic  wines  have  now  very  largely 
displaced  the  foreign  product  for  ordinar>'  beverage  purposes.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  finer  European 
wines  will  be  entirely  displaced,  inasmuch  as  these  are  characterixed 
by  qualities  of  delicacy  and  breed  which  cannot  be  reproduced  at 
will.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  wine 
produced  in  the  United  States  b  of  very  fair  quality,  and  thb  is 
hfi^y  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Americans  have  been  at  great  pains 
to  mtrodiice  the  latest  scientific  methods  in  regard  to  the  vine  and 
^••■•^■nAkiag.   Thus  in  paru  of  California,  where  high  temperatures 


are  liable  to  prevail  during  the  ^ntage,  the  system-  first  enpkiyed 
in  Algeria — of  cooling  the  must  during  fermentation  to  the  proper 
temperature  by  means  of  a  series  of  pipes  in  which  iced  water  circu- 
lates b  now  largely  employed.  The  use  of  pure  culture  yeast  derived 
from  many  of  the  most  famous  European  vineyards  has  also  done 
much  towards  improving  the  quality.  In  Cabfonua  there  are,  in 
addition  to  the  native  growths,  vines  from  almost  every'  European 
wine^growing  centre,  and  the  produce  of  these  goes  by  such  names  as 
Rieshng,  Hermitage,  Sautemcs,  Chianti,  &c.  La  accordance  with 
the  district  of  origin  of  the  vine.  Caliionua  is  the  laigest  wine> 
growing  state,  as  the  Pacific  slope  seems  particulariy  suitable  to 
vine-growing.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  380,000  acres 
under  the  vme  in  California,  and  the  number  of  vines  b  about  90 
millions.  The  annual  production  b  about  30  million  gallons,  of 
which  rather  more  than  one-half  b  dry  wine.  A  good  deal  of  sweet 
wine  b  also  made,  particularly  in  the  Fresno  district,  where,  however, 
a.  Urge  proportion  of  the  grapes  b  grown  with  a  view  to  making 
raisins.  Following  Califomb,  New  York  and  Ohk)  are  the  most 
important  wine-producing  states.  The  centre  of  the  wine  trade  of 
Ohio  is  at  Sandusky  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  Here,  as  wdl  as  at 
Cleveland. "  champagnes  "  and  "  clarets  "  and  "  sparkling  Catawba  ** 
are  the  chief  wines  produced.  The  latter  was  first  made  by  Nicolas 
Longworth  of  Cincinnati.  The  Catawba  b  the  chief  growth  of  the 
Lake  Erie  district;  the  other  important  vines  being  the  Delaware 
and  Concord.  New  York  state,  in  which  trine  has  been  grown  from 
a  very  eariy  period,  produces  roughlv  three^iuartera  of  alt  the 
domestic  "  champagnes."  There  are  about  7S,ooo  acres  under  the 
vine  in  thb  state,  and  roughly  ^  million  gallons  are  produced  annually. 
The  wines  grown  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  generally  of  a  mild  and 
sweet  diaiacter,  resembling  in  general  nature  the  trines  of  southern 
Europe  (Italy.  Spain,  Portugal).  In  the  eastern  and  middle  states 
the  wines  produced  are  of  a  lighter  type  and  of  drier  flavour,  and  are 
somewhat  similar  to  the  growths  of  Germany  and  France.  At  the 
present  time  America  exports  a  connderable  quantity  of  wine,  and 
there  b  some  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  Californiaa  **  claret." 

Wines  op  the  British  EMnis 
The  production  of  the  British  emfMne  b  very  small,  amounting  to 
roughly  10  million  gallons,  and  this  b  produced  almost  entirdy  in 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  At 
present  the  average  vintage  of  the  Cape  and  of  Australia  b  in  each 
case  roughly  5  to  6  million  gallons.  In  1905  New  South  Wales  pro- 
duced 831,000,  Victoria  t.726/)oo,  and  South  Australia  a.8^6,000 
gallons  respectivdy.  The  trade  of  Australia  with  the  united 
Kingdom  b  now  considerable,  having  increased  from  168,188  gallons 
in  1087  to  623,836  gallons  in  1906.  It  b  possible  that  the  trade 
would  grow  much  more  rapidly  than  it  has  done  if  it  were  practicable 
to  ship  the  lighter  varieties  of  wines.  These,  which  would  be  suitaUe 
for  ordinary  oeverage  purposes,  cannot  as  a  rule  stand  the  passage 
through  the  Red  So.  and  it  b  therefore  only  posuble  to  snip  the 
heavier  or  fortified  wines.  It  b  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  the 
products  of  the  British  Empire  will  ever  dbplace  European  wines 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  really  large  scale,  for  tnev  cannot 
compete  at  present  as  regards  quality  with  the  finer  wines  of  Europe, 
nor,  for  the  reason  stated,  with  the  lighter  beverage  wines.  The 
quality  of  the  wine  produced  in  the  Cape  and  in  Australb  has  im- 
proved very  much  01  recent  years,  chiefly  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  scientific  methods  of  wine  cultivation  ana  of  wine-making  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  has  been  the  case  in  California.  The 
red  wines  of  Australb,  |>articulariy  those  of  South  Australia,  some- 
what resemble  French  wines,  being  intermedbte  between  claret  and 
burgundy  as  regards  their  principal  characteristics.  There  are 
several  types  of  white  wines,  some  resembling  French  Sautemcs 
and  Chabhs  and  othera  the  wines  of  the  Rhine.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized, however,  that  it  b  impossible  to  actually  reproduce  the 
character  of  the  European  wines,  and  it  is  now  generally  held  to  be 
desirable  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Australian  and  Cape  wines  repre- 
sent distinct  types,  and  to  sell  them  as  such  without  any  reference 
to  the  European  parent  types  from  which  they  have  been  derived. 

Other  Countries 
Considerable  quantities  of  wine  are  produced  in  the  Balkan  states, 
but  the  bulk  of  this  is  of  a  coarse  description  and  only  fit  for  local 
consumption.  The  average  vield  of  Bulgsrb  and  Rumanb  b  prob- 
ably  some  30  to  40  million  gallons  for  each  country,  but  in  some  years 
it  is  much  larger.  Thus  in  1896  Rumania  produced  no  less  than  lot 
million  gallons  and  Bul^ria  81  million  gallons.  The  wine  industry 
in  Greece,  which  in  ancient  times  and  during  the  middle  ages  was 
of  ^reat  importance,  has  now  become,  at  any  rate  in  point  of  quality, 
cjutte  insignificant.  At  the  present  time  a  great  port  of  the  industry 
is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  currant  vine  {ViHs  corimtkiacah 
There  b  a  considerable  export  of  currants  and  raiuns  knd  oon> 
ccntrated  wine  must  from  thb  eountr>r.  Many  of  the  isUnds  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  which  tlie  ancients  drew  their  supplies  of 
wine,  such  as  Chios,  Cos,  Tenedos,  Crete  and  Cyprus,  stffl  produce 
considerable  quantities  of  wine,  but  the  bulk  01  this  b  acaroely  to 
the  modem  European  taste.  In  Asb  wine  is  produced,  acceding  to 
Thudichum,  principalljr  in  Cancasb  and  Armenia.  In  Persia,  also, 
wines  are  made,  especially  in  the  Shiraz  district.  Russia  abo  pro> 
duces  a  small  quantity  ofwine,  principally  in  tba  Crimea.    (?.§.) 
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wuiBvREIIMUl,  JOHN  (1707-1S60).  American  dergymaii, 
founder  of  the  "  Church  of  God."  was  bora  in  Glade  Valley, 
Frederick  county.  Maryland,  on  the  35th  of  March  1797  He 
studied  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  was  ordained 
in  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  1820  and  became  a  pastor 
at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  revival  preaching  and  his 
Renvoi  Hymn- Book  (1825)  brought  about  a  break  between  his 
followers  and  the  Reformed  Church  In  1830  he  founded  the 
Church  of  God  (whose  members  are  commonly  called  Wine- 
brennertans),  he  was  speaker  of  its  conference  and  edited  Us 
organ.  The  Church  Advocate,  until  his  death  in  Hanisburg  on 
the  T2th  of  September  i860  He  wrote  Bnef  Views  ^  Ike 
Church  of  God  (1840).  A  Treatise  on  Regeneration  (1844), 
Doctrinat  and  Practuai  Sermons  (i860),  and  with  I  B  Rupp, 
The  History  of  aU  the.  Religions  Denomtuations  tn  the  United 

Stales  (1844) 

The  Church  of  God  has  three  sacraments  ba^tum  (by  Imraernon). 
feet  washini;  and  the  Lord's  Supper  (adminwtered  to  Chnstiai)0 
only,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  in  the  eveniiig).  it  is  generally  Ar 
minian  and  pre>miUenanan,  and  in  government  has  lo^  eldos  and 
deacons,  an  annual  eldership  composed  of  pastors  and  lay  elders,  and. 
chosen  by  (and  from)  the  annual  elderships,  a  general  eldership 
which  meets  since  1905  once  in  four  yean     The  denomination  m 
1906  numbered  518  orgamaottions  and  34.356  commumcants,  in  the 
following   states     Pennsylvania    (11.157),   ^^'®   (2980),    Indiana 
(1999);  flUnoU  (IS55)  Maryland  (1204).  Missouri  (10^).  lowa  West 
Virginia.  Arkansas.  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  Michtean,  Wadi- 
in^on.  Oregon  and  Minnesota     Under  the  seneral  eldership  are 
Findfaiy  Couege*  Findlay.  Ohio,  Fort  Scott  Collegiate  institute.  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas,  and  an  academy  at   Barkeyvilie.  Pennsylvania 
Some  foreign  missionary  work  is  done  m  Bengal. 

WINER,  OCORQ  BEHEDIRT  (1789-1858),  German  Pro- 
testant theologian,  was  bora  at  Leipzig  on  the  ijih  of  April 
X789.  He  studied  theotogy  at  Leipzig,  where  eventually  (1832) 
he  became  professor  ordinarius.  From  1824  to  1830  he  edited 
with  J.  G.  V.  Engdihardt  the  Neues  kntisches  Journal  der  theo- 
logischen  Literatur,  and  alone  from  1826  to  1832  the  Zcttschnjt 
fur  wissensehaftliche  ThealogjU  He  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  a  GramwuUik  des  netUe^amentlichen  Sprachtdioms  (1821, 
BtJi  cd.  revised  by  P  W  Schmiedel.  1804  ff ),  of  which  several 
translations  have  appeared,  the  latest  being  by  W  F  Moullon 
(1870,  3rd  ed  1882)     He  died  on  the  12th  of  May  1858. 

His  other  works  include  KomParatwe  Darstdlung  des  Lehrbegrtffes 
der  verscktedenen  ckruUuhen  Ktrckenjnrteten  (i834'  4th  cd  by 
P  Ewald,  1882.  Eng  trans.  1873).  BtUtsches  Realw&rterhuch  (1830. 
3rd  ed  1 847-1 848. 2  vola ),  GrammoHk  des  bibltschen  und  tarjpimiscken 
Ckaldaumus  (1824.  3nl  ed  by  B  Fischer,  Ckalddtuke  CrttmmaUM 
far  Btbel  und  Talmud,  1883.  bog  trans.  1845)  and  a  useful  Hand- 
buch  der  A^tischen  Ltteralur  {1820  3rd  cd  1838-1840.  2  vols., 
suppleinent,  JS42)  Cf  W  Schmidt,  "  Zum  Gedfichtnis  Dr  G.  B. 
Wuaers."  in  the  BettrSge  tmr  tdekstscken  Ktrchentisduchte. 

WIHB-TABLB.  a  late  xSth-century  device  for  facilitating 
after-dinner  drinking— the  cabinetmakers  called  it  a  **  Gentle- 
man's Social  Table  "  It  was  always  narrow  and  of  semidrcuUr 
or  horseshoe  form,  and  the  guests  sat  round  the  outer  circum- 
ference. In  the  earlier  and  simpler  shapes  tnetal  weUs  for  bottles 
and  ice  were  sunk  in  the  surface  of  the  table,  they  were  fitted 
with  brass  lids.  In  later  and  more  elaborate  examples  the  tables 
were  fitted  with  a  revolving  wine-carriage,  bottle-holder  or  tray 
working  upon  a  balanced  arm  which  enabled  the  bottles  to  be 
passed  to  any  guest  without  shaking  The  side  opposite  the 
guests  was  often  fitted  with  a  network  bag  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  bag  was  intended  to  hold  biscuits,  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  its  function  was  to  prevent  glasses  and 
bottles  whkh  might  be  upset  from  falling  to  the  floor  That 
the  wine-table  might  be  drawn  up  to  the  fire  in  cold  weather 
without  inconvenience  from  the  heat  it  was  fitted  with  curtains 
hxmg  upon  a  brass  frame  and  running  upon  rings  Sometimes 
the  table  was  accompamed  by  a  circular  bottle«stand  supported 
OB  a  tripod  into  which  the  bottles  were  deeply  sunk  to  preserve 
them  from  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Yet  another  form  was  circular 
with  a  socket  in  the  centre  for  the  bottle  Wine-tables  followed 
the  fashion  of  other  tables  and  were  often  inlaid  ^th  wood  or 
brass.   They  are  now  exceedingly  scarce 

WUiFIEXiD.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Cowley  county, 
U.SJL.  in  the  S-  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Walnut  river, 


about  40  m.  S5.E.  of  WkUu.  Pop.  (1890)  5184;  (fQoo) 
5554,  of  whom  203  were  foreign  bora  and  382  were  negroes; 
(1905J  78451  (1910)  6700  It  is  served  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  F6,  the  Missoun  Pacific,  and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Franctseo 
railways,  and  is  connected  by  electric  line  with  Arkansas  City, 
Arkansas.  In  the  city  arc  St  John's  Lutheran  College  (1893), 
the  South-west  Kansas  Collie  (Methodist  Episcopal,  opoied  in 
1886),  St  Mary's  Hospital  and  Training  School  (1898),  WmfieU 
Hospital  (190Q).  a  Lutheran  orphans'  home  and  a  State  School 
for  Feeble-minded  Youth  Island  Park  (50  acres)  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  a  sufflmer  Chautauqua.  Winfidd  is  a  supply  and  dis- 
tnbuting  p<^t  for  a  rich  farming  country,  hi  which  large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  alfalfa  are  raised.  Limestone  is  quamcd 
near  the  dty,  and  natural  gas  is  found  in  the  vicinity  and  piped 
m  from  eastera  fields  for  general  use  in  the  aty  The  munici- 
pahty  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks  and  the  electric-lighting 
plant    Wmfield  was  settled  in  1870  and  incorporated  in  1871. 

WIMGATB.  SIR  FRANCIS  REGINALD  (1861-  ),  British 
general  and  administrator  in  the  Sudan,  was  bora  at  Broadfield, 
Renfrewshire,  on  the  2Sth  of  June  i86r,  bemg  the  seventh  son 
of  Andrew  Wingate  of  Glasgow  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Richard  Turner  of  Dublin  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy.  Woolwich,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  m  1880.  He  served  in  India  and  Aden,  1881- 
t88j,  and  in  the  last  named  year  joined  the  Egyptian  army  on 
its  reorganization  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  in  the  Gordon  Relief 
Expedition  of  1884- 1885  was  A.D  C  and  military  secretary  to 
Sir  Evelyn  For  his  services  he  received  the  bievet  rank  of 
major.  After  holding  an  appointment  in  England  for  a  brief 
period  he  rejoined  the  Egyptian  army  in  1886  He  took  part 
m  the  operations  on  the  Sudan  frontier  in  i88g,  including  the 
engagement  at  Toski  and  m  the  further  operations  in  1891, 
being  present  at  the  capture  of  Tokar  In  1894  he  was  governor 
of  Suakin  His  principal  work  was  in  the  Intelligence  branch 
of  the  service,  of  which  he  became  director  In  1893  A  master 
of  Arabic,  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  examination  of 
prisoners,  refugees  and  others  from  the  Sudan,  and  the  study  of 
documents  captured  from  the  Dervishes  enabled  him  to  publish 
in  1891  Mahdtism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  an  authoritative 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  Mahdi  and  of  subsequent  events  in 
the  Sudan  up  to  that  date  Largely  through  his  instrumentality 
Father  Ohrwaldcr  and  two  nuns  escaped  fron\  Omdurman  in 
1891  Wingate  also  made  the  arrangements  which  led  to  the 
escape  of  SUtln  Pasha  in  1895.  The  English  versions  of  Father 
Ohrwalder's  narrative  (Ten  Years  in  the  Mahdi* s  Camp,  1892) 
and  of  Slatin's  book  (Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan,  1896)  were 
from  Wingate's  pen,  being  rewritten  from  a  rough  translation 
of  the  original  German. 

As  director  of  miliury  intelligence  he  served  in  the  campaigns 
of  1896-1898  which  resulted  in  the  reconqvest  of  the  Sudan, 
including  the  engagement  at  FiriLct,  the  battles  of  the  Atbara 
and  Omdurman  and  the  expedition  to  Fashoda.  In  an  interval 
(March- June  1897)  he  went  to  Abyssinia  as  second  in  command 
of  the  Rcnnell  Rodd  oiission.  For  his  services  he  was  made 
colonel,  an  extra  A.D  C  to  Queen  Victoria,  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament  and  was  created  K.C  M.G,  Wingate  was  in  com- 
mand of  an  expeditionary  force  which  in  November  1899  defeated 
the  remnant  of  the  Dervish  host  at  Om  Dcbrcikat,  Kordofan, 
the  khalifa  being  among  the  slain.  For  this  achievement  he 
was  made  K.C.B  In  December  of  the  same  year,  on  Lord 
Kitchener  being  summoned  to  South  Africa,  Sir  Reginald 
Wingate  succeeded  him  as  governor-general  of  the  Sudan  and 
sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army  His  administration  of  the 
Angb- Egyptian  Sudan  was  conspicuously  successful,  the  country, 
after  the  desolation  of  the  Mabdia,  rapidly  regaining  a  measure 
of  prosperity  In  1903  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
and  m  1908  became  heutenant-generaL  He  was  also  created  a 
pasha  and  in  1905  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D  CX.  from 
Oxford  University  In  1909,  at  the  request  of  the  British 
government,  Wingate  undertook  a  special  mission  to  Somaliland 
to  report  on  the  military  situation  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
evacuation  of  the  interior  of  the  protectorate 
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WmOPHUX  BDWABB  MMSUL  (c.  isfio^.  1614),  EngKah 
colonist  in  America,  was  bom  at  Stondey,  HuDtingdcMishire, 
about  I  s6a  He  served  as  a  soldier  both  in  Ireland  and  the  Low 
Countries,  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  Virginia  in  1606,  and  in 
1607  accompanied  the  firat  colonists  to  Jamestown.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  CouncQ  (i  stb  May  1607),  but  his  arbitrary 
manners,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  friendly  toward  Spam  led  to  his  deposition 
in  September     He  returned  to  Kngland  in  April  1608,  and 

died  aiter  i6i« 

His  amplified  diary,  entitled  "  A  Diacoune  of  Viipnta,"  was  pub- 
lished In  ArchaaUogia  Amencana,  vol  tv  (Worcester,  i860),  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Charies  Deane. 

WINGFIELD.  SIR  RICHARD  {c  1469-1525).  En^^ish  diplo- 
matist, was  one  of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  sons  of  Sir  John  Wing- 
field  (d  1481)  of  Lethermgham,  Suffolk  He  became  a  courtier 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  and  was  made  marshal  of  Calais 
in  1511  With  Sir  Edward  Poynings  and  others  he  was  sent  in 
iSia  to  arrange  a  holy  league  between  the  pope,  the  English 
king  and  other  sovereigns,  and  m  1514  he  went  to  the  Nether- 
lands to  try  and  anange  a  marriage  between  the  archduke 
Charles,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V ,  and  Henry  VIII  's 
daughter  Mary  In  the  intervals  between  these  and  similar 
errands  Wingfidd  was  occupied  in  discharging  his  duties  at 
Calais,  but  in  1519  he  resigned  his  post  there  and  returned  to 
England  In  1520  Sir  Richard  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  French  court,  and  he  helped  to  make  the  arrangements  for 
the  meeting  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I  at  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Twice  during  1521  he  visited  Charles  V., 
his  object  being  to  deter  him  from  m^ung  war  on  France,  and 
he  was  on  an  errand  to  Spain  when  he  died  at  Toledo  on  the  aznd 
of  July  1 525.  In  1 534  he  had  been  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  For  his  services  Wingfield  received  lands  in  various 
parts  of  England,  including  Kimbolton  in  Huntingdonshire, 
where  he  enlarged  the  castle. 

Sir  Richard  had  two  brothers  who  attained  some  celebrity. 
Sir  Robert  (c  1464-1539),  a  dj^lomatist,  and  Sir  Humphrey 
(d.  1545),  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  1533  to  1536. 
An  dder  brother,  Sir  John,  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  SuffoUi  in  1483, 
had  a  son  Sir  Anthony  {c.  145^1552),  who  was  present  at  the 
Field  of  the  Goth  of  Gold,  and  became  a  member  of  the  privy 
council  and  captain  of  the  guard.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Anthony 
Wini^ld  ic.  1550-C.  16x5),  was  public  orator  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  another  was  Sir  John  l^^ngfidd  (d.  1596), 
a  soldier  who  was  governor  of  Gertruydenbeig  from  1587  and 
1589.  Another  of  Sir  Anthony's  descendants,  Sir  Anthony 
Wingfield  (d.  1638),  was  created  a  baronet  in  1627  Another 
brother  of  Sir  Richsid,  Ludovic,  had  ^  son,  Sir  Richard  Wingfield, 
who  was  governor  of  Portsmouth  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
was  the  father  of  another  Sir  Richard  Wingfield  (d.  1634),  who 
served  in  Ireland  and  was  created  Visooimt  Powersoourt  in  x6i8. 
He  died  without  issue,  and  his  Irish  estates  passed  to  a  couan, 
Sir  Edward  Wingfield  (d.  1638),  whose  grandson,  Folliott  Wing- 
field (d.  17 1 7).  was  created  Viscount  Rowerscourt  in  1665,  but 
the  title  again  became  extinct  when  he  died.  In  1744  his  cousin, 
Richard  Wingfield  (1697-1751),  was  created  Viscount  Powers- 
court,  and  his  descendants  have  held  this  title  until  the  present 
day  Mervyn  Wingfield  (i 836-1 904),  the  7th  viscoimt,  was 
created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baron  Powerscourt 

in  1885. 

See  Lord  Powerscourt.  UmnmenU  ef  the  Anck$U  Family  of 
Wmgfieid  (1894). 

WINKELMANN.  EDUARD  (i83a-x896),  German  historian, 
was  bom  at  Dan2ig  on  the  25th  of  June  1838.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  G((ttingen,  worked  at  the  Monu^ 
menta  Germamae  kist&rieaf  and  in  1869  became  professor  of 
history  at  the  univerdty  of  Bern,  and  four  years  later  at  Heidel- 
berg. He  also  spent  some  time  in  Russia,  teaching  at  Reval 
and  at  the  univetsity  of  Doipat.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  on  the 
toth  of  Febniaiy  1896. 

Winkdoiann  wrote  a  Geschichte  dtr  Antetsacksen  bis  nrm  Tode 
KdiHi  JBlfrtdi  (Beriin.  1883):  and  his  residence  in  RuMia  induced 
him  to  oonoile  a  BibUeUuca  Lnwmae  kutoriea  (St  Petcnbuif ,  1869- 


1870,  and  BcrKn,  1878) .  but  hb  chief  worls  deal  with  the  hiitofy  of 
the  Empire  during  the  later  middle  ages.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  PkUtpp  von  Sckwahen  umd  OUo  tV  won  Bratauckmetg 
(Leipzig  1873-1878)  Ctukickte  Kaiser  Fnedruhs  II  und  seiner 
Retcke  I2ta-t2ts  (Bcriin.  1863)  and  1235-1250  (Reval,  1865). 
Kaiser  Frtedruk  II  (Leipcis.  1889^1898)  and  other  writings  tm 
Fredenck  in  the  Jakebueher  aer  deaUstken  Cesckukle  (Leipcig,  1862 
fol )  He  edited  the  Acta  imfem  tnedUa  (Innsbruck.  1880-1885), 
ami  with  J  Ftcker,  Die  Regesten  des  Katserreteks  unier  Wtlkelm, 
AlfoHs  X  und  Rukard  (Innsbruck.  1882.  1901)  Among  Wiiikel> 
mann's  other  works  are  AUgemetne  VerfassutustesckickU  (Leipcig, 
1901)  and  the  Urkundeubuck  der  UnwersU4t  Hetdelbert  (Heiddbeii, 
1886) 

WINKELRIED,  ARNOLD  VON.  The  incident  with  which 
this  name  is  connected  is,  after  the  feat  of  William  Tell,  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  m  the  early  history  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. We  are  told  how,  at  a  cntical  moment  in  the  great 
battle  of  Sempach,  when  the  Swiss  had  faded  to  break  the  serried 
ranks  of  the  Austrian  knights,  a  man  of  Unterwalden,  Arnold 
von  Winkelried  by  name,  came  to  the  rescue.  Commending 
his  wife  and  children  to  the  care  of  his  comrades,  Jie  rushed 
towards  the  Austnans,  gathered  a  number  of  their  spears  to-' 
gether  agamst  his  breast,  and  fell  pierced  through  and  through, 
having  opened  a  way  mto  the  hostile  ranks  for  his  fellow-country- 
men, though  at  the  pnce  of  his  own  bfe  But  the  Tell  and  Win* 
kelried  stories  stand  m  a  very  different  position  when  kwked  at 
in  the  dry  bght  of  history,  for,  while  m  the  former  case  imaginary 
and  impossible  men  (bearing  now  and  then  a  real  historical 
name)  do  imaginary  and  impossible  deeds  at  a  very  uncertain 
period,  in  the  latter  we  have  some  sdid  ground  to  rest  on,  and 
Winkdried's  act  might  very  well  have  been  performed,  thou^, 
as  yet,  the  amount  of  genume  and  eariy  evidence  m  support  of 
it  is  very  far  from  being  sufficient 

The  histoiy  of  the  Winkelneds  of  Stans  from  1148  to  1534 
has  been  minutely  worked  out  from  the  original  documents 
by  Hermann  von  Liebenau,  in  a  paper  published  in  1854,  and 
reprinted  at  Aarau  in  1862,  with  much  other  matter,  in  his 
book,  ArruM  von  Wtnkelnedt  seine  Zett  und  seine  TkoL  They 
were  a  knightly  family  when  we  first  hear  of  them  about  1250, 
though  towards  the  end  of  the  X4th  century  they  seem  to  have 
been  but  simple  meo  without  the  honours  of  knighthood,  and  not 
always  using  their  prefix  *'  von.'*  Among  its  members  we  fiiM 
an  Emi  Winkelried  acting  as  a  witness  to  a  contract  of  sale  on 
the  xst  of  May  X367,  wbHe  the  same  man,  or  perhaps  another 
member  of  the  family,  Erxu  von  Winkekied,  is  plaintiff  in  a  suit 
at  Stans  on  the  29th  of  September  1389,  and  ini4i  7  b  the  landam- 
man  (or  head  man)  of  Unterwalden,  being  then  called  Arnold 
Winkelriet.  We  have,  therefore,  a  real  man  named  Arnold  Win- 
kelried living  at  Stans  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Sempach. 
The  question  is  thus  narrowed  to  the  points.  Was  he  present  at 
the  battle,  and  did  he  then  perform  the  deed  commonly  attri- 
buted to  him  ?  This  involves  a  minute  investigation  of  the  history 
of  that  battle,  to  ascertam  if  there  are  any  authentic  traces  oi 
this  mddent,  or  any  opportunity  for  it  to  have  taken  place. 

I  Bndence  pf  CkrenKles.-^Tht  earliest  known  mentioa  of  the 
incident  is  found  in  a  Ziinch  chronicle  (discovered  m  186a  by 
G.  von  Wyas).  which  is  a  copy,  made  in  1476,  ol  a  chronicle  written 
in  or  at  any  rate  not  eariier  than  14J8,  though  it  is  wanting  in  the 
16th-century  transcript  of  another  chronide  written  in  1466,  which 
up  to  1389  closely  agne»  with  the  former  It  appears  in  the  well> 
known  form,  but  the  hero  is  stated  to  be  em  getriwer  men  wider 
den  Eidgenceen^  no  name  being  given^  and  it  seems  clear  that  his 
death  did  not  take  place  at  that  time.  No  other  mention  has 
been  found  in  any  01  the  numerous  Swiss  or  Austrian  chroiudes 
till  we  come  to  the  book  De  HebmHas  origine,  written  m  1^^  by 
Rudolph  Gwalther  (Zwingli's  son-in-law),  when  the  hero  is  still 
nameless,  being  compared  to  Deaus  or  Oxirus,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  his  brave  act  Finally,  we  read  the  full  story  la 
the  original  draft  of  Giles  Tschudi's  oiroiucle.  where  the  hero  is 
described  as  "  a  man  of  Unterwakien,  of  the  Winkelned  family,'* 
this  being  expanded  m  the  final  recension  of  the  chronide  (1564) 
into  "  a  man  of  Unterwalden,  Arnold  von  \^nckelried  by  oaine|  a 
brave  knight,"  while  he  is  entered  (in  the  same  book,  on  the  authonty 
of  the  "  Annivemry  Book  "  of  Suns,  now  hist)  00  the  list  of  thoK 
who  fdl  at  Sempach  at  the  head  of  the  NkiwaMen  (or  Stans)  men  aa 
"  Herr  Arnold  von  Winckelriet,  Rittsr,"  this  bdng  in  the  first  draft 
"  Arnold  Winckelriet." 

a.  BsX^odf.— There  are  several  war  songs  on  the  battle  of  Sempadb 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  but  ia  one  only  is  there  mention  ol 
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pul  of  vkkh  (incluiliiif  the  Wiakdiitd  Kction)  u  (ouod  in  the 
uldltkiu  made  b«w«n  IJii  uid  1545  to  Ettcrlin'i  thronid*  ly 
H.  BcriifiiTT  nf  Bud.  uid  the  vlnk  fai  Wcmcr  Stnoei'i  dmincK 

Sitmiw).  iii>u>nedoiiill(ldailiutbclaiCBann,uiribi»- 
tb*  aiittionlilp  ta  Hi]b«ie  o(  Liuxnw.  "  u  be  cub*  bock  f  mn 
Ibe  bude."  u  ■  vsy  btc  additioii-  Moay  aulborilie*  nsu^  it  u 
nude  up  of  thm  dutlnrt  loiigi  (one  of  bhich  refer*  to  the  bairle  »nd 
WStikdricd).  powMy  put  tag«ber  by  the  rounter  Halbnjter  (dttitn 
td  Lucenw  io  143!,  died  bcmea  1470  lad  14*0).  Iboutb  othere 
axucod  that  tbc  Sinmcli-WinkriHid  aectiiHi  been  cku  atat  of 
baving  beca  oorynttJ  nftcr  ifae  Rcforcuuin  trgm,  tbtl  m.  about 
I5»  or  15^.    Some  recent  ducoverie*  have  proved  that  eenain 

tan  date,  or  that  of  any  oftlK  time  bin  into  irlucb  it  haibaeacnl 
■p.  Is  tbii  uai  the  Hory  *pp«n  in  iu  fuU-hlowo  ibaft,  tbe  daa» 
01  Wlnckeliiel  being  giveiL 

3.  tuU  0/  OioH  vlu  frS  If  J™fai».— We  find  in  the  "  Anat- 
tenuy  Book  "  of  Emmnten  in  Unterwaldcn  Mnwo  up  fa  T560) 
tk-—, ~rf'',<— WinVri™d>''.t  Iheheadof  tbeNidwaWeninen. 
paBot  at  Laeene  (about  1563). 
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4.  PidKm  ami  Draatnti  —In  the  MS.  of  the  chraniele  of  Die- 
bold  SchilKnfiif  Bern  it.  uto)  there  ia  in  tbe  picture  of  thebaiiJe 
tt  Seniiiicb  a  oairinr  piaced  wub  oeaia  fallinf  to  tbe  grosad. 
>bicli  nay  KadUv  b*  «ea«  tot  WnUried.  whUe  in  tlul  ol 
Diebold  Schidini  ol  Lucerne  (ijti).  ibough  ia  the  Ie«  no  olluiicin 
ii  made  to  any  Hidi  incident,  tliere  b  a  ilmitar  picture  of  a  man  who 
b»  acmnplisTied  Hlnkefricd'i  feat,  but  he  la  dnteed  in  tbe  cdoun 
oILiKxm.  Then  there  b  an  enaraviaa  IB  StuREif'aduniicl*  (IMS). 
aod.  fioaUy,  tbe  dlebtUid  one  ^  Haw  Rudolf  MaBud  (ISJl). 
■hich  follDi't  tbi  cbiDnicleof  I476ralber  than  tbe  baHad. 

The  story  leemfl  10  have  beeii  Gnt  qaeitloned  about  1B50  by 
Merili  von  SiOrler  of  Bern,  but  the  public  diKuiaian  of  Ilr- -  '-  — 
orkinatol  with  a  lectuie  liv  Oi  Loceiu  on  LtfM  HI 
Sarmutr  Bumd^,  which  he  dchiTBed  lu  Vienna  on  Man^ 
TTiiibetan  thclivrl);  paper  war  bumorouily  laJled  "  iheie 

■ainfd  tbe  h'inorical  chanctcr  nf  the  feat  acainat  varioui  I 
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the  ballad  ii  eitreiaely  ui 


Man  of  the  aiiuincnti  aeaitin  the  pnuinenm  of  the  itory  have 
been  already  more  or  itm  directly  indicated,  (ij  Then  ii  the 
total  lilence  of  all  tbe  old  Swim  and  Auitnan  chroniclen  until  1538. 
with  the  solitary  eiception  of  the  ZOrich  chronKJe  et  147<^  (and  thi* 
whOetbeynearlyalldacraielhebulleinnoreorieadetaJl).  The 
tab,  ai  told  ia  the  1476  chronicle,  u  dearly  an  intetpolatun.  lor  it 
conct  immeduiely  aAer  a  diitlnct  Malement  that  "  Cod  bad  helped 
tbe  Coofrdenim.  and  thai  >iih  (real  labour  they  had  defeated  the 
knichttand  Duke  Leopold."  while  the  peaageimmcdialelyfDllDWinE 
iaiaa  on  to  tbe  lonnB quite  natuiaLy  if  we  mikB  out  tbcepinde  at 
lied  Wiakdnid.  (1)  Tbe  dale  of 
UI  cannot  be  placcil  earlier  than 

, , e.  pooibly  tJoor140.io  that  in 

daima  to  be  lefanled  n  ewibodyint  an  oral  contempotary  tradition 
are  of  liie  iliihleat.  (j)  Similar  ttaiabavebtenfreirueailyRCDnM. 
bat  in  each  caie  they  are  tnpponed  by  authentic  eridencc  which  it 
Uddl«  ia  tUi  aae.  Five  C3<e>  at  lean  are  known .  a  follower  of 
lb«  COUM  of  Maptbura,  in  a  ikirmish  «nth  the  Bcmeie  in  ii;i; 
Stfllinccr  of  Ratiabon  (KeientbuTg)  in  lui,  in  the  war  ol  the  count 
sIK^Enrtanintttbemenof  BemandSbloihiim:  Conrad  Roytof 
LKnne.  at  Sancy  in  1477;.  Henn  WoUeben.  at  Frawani  in  i«9,  in 
thecouneoftheSinbian  War;  anda  manaiibe  baiileof  Kanpcl 
in  IJII  (4)  It  ii  aijued  that  tbe  coune  of  the  battle  wai  luch  that 
tboT  wH  tittle  or  no  chance  of  luch  an  act  being  performed,  or.  if 
perforaed.  of  having  niraed  the  day  Thii  argument  re«i  on  the 
careful  critical  narrative  of  the  fight  conatmctcd  by  Herr  KleuinD-  and 
Herr  Hanmann  from  the  lontcmporaty  Mcounti  wh«h  have  come 
down  to  U9.  in  which  the  pride  ol  the  kniihti.  then  heavy  armiiur. 
the  heat  of  the  July  lun.  the  panic  which  befdl  a  Hidden  put  of  the 
Aourian  army,  added  to  the  valour  of  the  Swiat  fully  explain  tiie 
compkie  tout.  Herr  Hinmann.  100.  pointt  out  that,  even  if  the 
Itnignca  (an  fotjl)  had  Iteen  ranged  in  serried  ranki,  there  must  have 

bmojuld  have  leiied  hoW  e*  more  than  halfa  doaen  .pear,  at  once. 
Ken  K.  Bdrkli  {Drr  waJei  ICiltiJrieif,— du  7-ailijt  dir  aJH 
{JrKJbnniiT,  Zurich.  1SS6)  hu  put  forth  a  theory  cf  the  battle 


ns  Kid  lime  u 

tiakt*.  and  th 


pitched  bai  lie 
t  1476  chronide  j 


Jie  1476  chronide  as  an  mti 
at  of  the  <oni  aa  not  pitrved 

„.._nTBOikli(i.me.tothe«anll 

nduaicn  Ehat  the  phalau  formation  of  the  AuairmnL  aa  well  aa  t 
m  and  aci  of  ^lukclricd.  have  been  traovfcrnd  to  bcmpach  Irt 

be  fight  of  Bicocia,  near  Milan  (April  17.  I,'—  -  ■- ' ' -- 

I  tbe  Swna  mereenanea  in  die  pay  of  Fiai 


e.  Amokl  Winkdried, 


petifacd  acoKdina  to  tht  alary.  Herr  BQrkh  confinea  hb  vitidia 
to  lb*  bit  atru^tfe.  in  which  akine  mention  li  made  cf  t)w  diivini 
bach  of  tbe  Swsa,  pointing  am  alio  that  the  chronide  of  1476  arid 
other  later  aocDunta  attribute  to  tbe  Aualriau  the  manner  <(  allacb 
and  the  long  apenn  which  were  the  apecial  charactonidca  of  Swiia 
waniola.  and  that  if  Winkelried  were  a  knioht  (aa  la  aiaerted  by 
TichudiJ  he  would  have  been  clad  In  a  coat  ormail.  or  ai  lean  had  a 
breaitplate,  neither  of  which  could  have  been  pond  fay  luttile 

Whatever  may  be  Ibou^t  of  this  daring  theory,  it  leenia  dev 
that.  whilE  there  i>  lome  doubt  H  to  whether  such  an  act  aa  Winkd- 
ned'a  waj  pcailble  ar  Sempach,  taking  into  accoDnt  the  known 
dciaili  of  ibe  battle,  there  can  be  none  «  to  the  utter  lack  of  any 
tariy  and  truatvorthy  evidence  in  aupport  of  hii  having  pcrfonHd 
.1. ;_  .1...  I — 1.     ..  ; — ,j„  coocaiwble  thai  such  evkkKC 

lUr  Theodor  von  Debenau'i  Dit 

!k  tmr  ftnfltm  Sinilarfttir  (ItSt), 

'  ,ij   (DC  government  of  Lucerne.    Thla 

Kripdoa  c<  the  battle  or  of  anything 

'  the  battle,  and  it  a  moat  marveltoua 
'  original  material,  in  which  alt  the 
1  haa  been  bnnght  tngetber  in  a  bandy 

.  1  voL  SiL  of  the^lflenm'ai  inlicki 
.re  the  moat  noteworuy  publlcatkHia 
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ffri,<W«(ou  fur  [>...i"|.. .  "1^;  C.  H.  Odueabdn.     _._  

rihifraee."  in  tbe  iorir..-.^.  .  itt  of  the  ^wiuf  ncvipaper  for  January 
and  February  I17'ir  A.  ['.Lmoulli.  WmUnidt  Tie!  bei  Stmpeti 
(EikI,  tSW):  W.  0.1. -Ji.  Z*r  Simfailar  SeUtdfttitr  (ZOrich. 
1186):  E.  Serman.  .V"7';-'ii>  )fA«Wrtirf(Lauianne,  1SR6).  and 
the  kumrridry  in  K.  LJiin  ]liL,T'a  larger  C«bjlujhM  drr  ^tJaptii;  i  Hf^ 
54 J  ufil  111  ,  '^i-jr..}!.  J^'.;l.  Agaiiiat  Wlnkdricd't  clainu  we  have 
ihi  .:■::,'.  .M.-  '•"  ''.  -I  n  idelHner.  Dit  QutUcn  »r  StiftOtr 
Si/;^  !i  :•'-,{  .'.,.:  Li'ir,'','!-^'  'Iff  rCOttingen.  1073);  O  Kartinann. 
Ih,  ■:  I;..,  1:1  ,,  ■■  -  f„  ;  >l  riaenfekl.  liaSi:  aad  the  coKtae  aoD- 
tms,:  .'I  iji.  ,:. ,.  LI  "I  l.f  M.  v,  ScOrkr  (thefimtaiiH|iec(tha 

,^^^  J ., ,,  ^ ,  „  i  »i  t»,«,i.  ^•'"\ip-a  J , 

VnnnPEO,  tbe  txflAti  ol  MuiHoba,  ind  chief  dly  of  Wejtem 

Canada.  It  ii  liiualcd  at  the  jUDCtkm  of  the  Ai^iboine  and 
Red  liven  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  plaiiL  The  river  valley,  being 
of  excer>t]oiial  ticfaness.  caHy  attracted  the  tradera,  and  w  in  the 
beginning  of  the  iglh  cenluiy  gained  the  attention  of  Lord  Selkirk, 
a  benevolent  Scoltiih  nobleman  who  lent  oul  In  iSii-iEis 
■eveial  hundreds  of  HighLind  Kttlen.  On  the  site  at  the  junclioi) 
of  Ibe  two  riven  where  Verandreye,  tbe  fint  while  eiplorer  Co 
vmt  the  Red  river,  bad  three-quarter*  of  a  century  before  this 
time  erected  Fort  Souge,  aod  where  siMne  ten  year*  earlier  in 
the  century  tbe  Nor'-Weslera  of  Monlieal  bad  erected  Fort 
Gibrallat.  ibe  Hudson's  Bay  Conipsny,  which  at  the  time  Lord 
Selkirk  and  his  friends  conirolled,  erected  Fort  Douglas,  bearing 
the  family  name  of  the  coloniier.  Afiet  bloodshed  between  the 
tival  Fur  coDipanies,  and  their  union  in  iSii,  Fort  Carry  wu 
erected,  as  a  trading  post  and  setilen'  depot,  and  with  sococ- 
what  elaborate  structure,  with  stone  walla,  iMstions  and  port- 
holes. Fort  Cany  (2)  was  erected  al  a  conridenble  cost  in  iSjs. 
A  short  disUnre  north  of  this  fort,  about  the  yeii  1S60,  the  firit 

givea  tbe  uunc  of  the  lake  45  m-  >iorth,  Winnipeg  (Cree,  Ifi'ii, 
murky,  "ifry.  water).  The  name  referred  10  the  contraM 
between  its  water  and  that  of  the  transparent  lakca  to  the 
east.  For  ten  yean  the  hamlet  grew— though  very  slowly,  it 
being  more  than  four  hundred  miles  from  St  Fau],  the  neatest 
town  in  Minnesota,  to  the  south.  Tlic  fur-tnden  did  not  scd 
to  increase  its  size.  When  the  innsler  of  Rupert'i  Land  look 
place  to  Canada  In  iKjO,  tbe  governor  of  Asaintbi^  had  bis 
reKdcnct  at  Fori  Carry,  and  here  waa  the  centre  of  fovemment 
tor  the  settlers  over  the  area  surroimding  Fori  Carry.  Its 
acquisition  by  Canada  and  the  biflui  of  settlers  (rom  Eutem 
Canada  led  to  the  greater  importance  of  Winnipeg,  as  the  new 
town  was  now  generally  called.    '1  he  esUbtiihmenl  of  Dominion 


government  agencies,  the  forrru 
Ihe  machinery  required  for  the 
the  influx  of  a  small  army  of  lu 
surveyed  wide  distiici*  ol  the  a 


',  and  the  taking  up  of 
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free  landi  in  all  diwctkms  by  CanaHiaii  ifcttlera,  al!  tended  to  bmM 
Qp  the  hunkt  of  Winnipeg  into  a  considerable  town. 

The  following  figures  of  population  show  the  remarkable 
increase  of  Winnipeg:  (1870)  215,  (1874)*  1869,  (1885) 
i9.S74i  (x«98)  39,384»  (1901)  4»i34o;  (1905)  79*975.  U906) 
9O1Z53;  (1907)  100,000  (estimated).  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
dty,  the  cHaracter  of  the  soil,  and  the  high  prices  of  material  for 
street  construction  have  led  to  a  large  and  expensive  civic 
organization.  The  dty  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  four  controllers, 
and  twelve  aldermen.  The  dty  possesses  the  public  utility 
of  water,  but  the  dty  street  car  system,  gas,  and  private  electric 
lighting  are  in  the  hands  of  a  private  company  The  dty 
has  derided  to  introduce  electric  power  from  Winnipeg  river, 
at  a  point  some  50  m.  distant  Tbt  streets  are  in  some  cases 
macadamized  and  in  other  cases  block  paved,  and  in  still  others 
asphalted.  The  Parks  Board  is  a  board  appointed  by  the  dty 
ooundl,  and  has  the  complete  administration  of  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  dty  taxes.  The  streets  are  boulevarded,  trees  pUnted  on 
them,  and  both  of  these  kept  by  the  Parks  Board.  A  number  of 
well-kept  small  parks  are  found  throufi^out  the  dty,  and  a  large 
park — the  Assiniboine — ^is  being  prepared  and  beautified.  The 
greatest  business  street  is  Main  Street,  on  which  (north)  the 
Great  Canadian  Pacific  railway  station  and  Royal  Alexandra 
Hotd  are  situated,  and  (south)  the  Union  station  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railways  are  found.  On  or 
near  this  street  (rja  ft.  wide)  are  placed  the  great  financial 
institutions  of  the  dty,  including  dghteen  chartered  banks, 
many  of  which  are  ornaments  to  the  dty,  and  many  loan, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  buildings  and  offices.  The  depart- 
mental stores  and  offices  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its 
Fort  Garry  court,  which  stand  on  Main  Street  South,  are  worthy 
of  that  andent  company.  The  dty  hall,  with  paric  and  volunteers' 
monument,  are  on  the  same  street,  while  the  lofty  Umon  Bank, 
Mclntyre,  and  Bon  Accord  blocks  are  here  wildernesses  of  offices 
of  every  description.  The  second  great  street,  Portage  Avenue, 
of  the  same  width  as  Main  Street,  nms  at  right  angles  to  Main 
Street,  and  is  the  mercantile  street  of  the  city  On  this  are  the 
post  office.  Free  Press  office,  Y.M.C.A.  building,  Aikins  Block, 
T.  Eaton  &  Co.'s  enormous  departmental  shop,  and  the  Ideal 
Building,  which  are  worthy  of  note.  The  wholesale  business 
street  of  the  dty  is  Princess,  running  parallel  to  Main  Street, 
and  the  two  most  beautiful  residential  streets  are  Broadway  and 
Assiniboine  Avenues.  All  parts  of  the  dty  are  reached  by  the 
Winnipeg  electric  street  railway,  which  runs  north  for  35  m. 
on  the  continuation  of  Main  Street  to  the  town  of  Selkirk,  west 
along  Portage  Avenue  for  12  m.  to  St  James,  SilVer  Heights, 
St  Charles  and  Headingly,  and  south  through  Fort  Rouge  to 
River  Park.  At  the  north  of  the  dty  are  St  John's  episcopal 
buildings,  induding  St  John's  College  and  boys'  school.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  dty  are  the  parliament  building,  governor's 
residence,  barracks,  law  courts,  university,  Mamtoba  College 
and  Wesley  College  buUdings.  More  thzn  eighty  churches, 
many  of  them  of  architectural  value,  are  found  scattered  over 
the  dty,  while  the  General  Hospital,  Women's  Home,  Children's 
Home,  Children's  Aid  Shelter  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute 
speak  of  the  benevolence  of  the  citizens.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  Winnipeg  is  seen  in  the  elaborate  system  of 
public  schools.  The  buildings  are  not  exceeded  for  beauty  of 
design  or  for  completeness  of  finish  by  any  Canadian  dty  and  by 
few  American  dties. 

The  geographical  position  of  Winnipeg  is  unique  for  the 
purposes  of  trade.  Like  Chicago  it  stands  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  prairies.  All  western  trade  in  Canada  of  the  vast  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia, 
must  pass  through  the  narrow  belt  of  100  m.,  lying  between 
the  international  boundary  line  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  Midway 
in  tliis  bdt  stands  Winnipeg.  The  trade  from  the  wide  extent 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  square  miles  of  prairie  and 
woodbnd,  becoming  more  populous  every  year,  must  flow  as 
through  a  narrow  spout  at  Winm'peg;  every  railway  must 
pass  through  Winnipeg.  In  consequence  Winnipeg  is  already  a 
*  lacorporated  in  this  year  as  a  dty. 


considemble  manufacturing  centre.  Its  lumber  and  flour  mills 
axe  its  largest  industries,  but  the  following  are  found:  aerated 
waters  and  breweries,  tent  makers,  bakmg-powder  manufaaories» 
box  manufacturers,  brick  makers,  broom,  brushes  and  caniage 
makers,  cement  blocks,  manufacturing  chemistSk  chocolate  and 
dgar  manufacturers,  confectionery,  copper  plate,  cornice  makers, 
en^e  builders,  gas  fitters,  ink  manufacturers,  jewelry  makers, 
lime  makers,  millinersy  opticians,  paint  makers,  paper-box 
makers,  photographeis,  pickle  makers,  inning  mills,  pork 
packers,  publishers,  pump  makers,  rubber-stamp  makers, 
sash,  door  and  blind  factories,  upholsterers,  ventilating  manu- 
factory,  vinegar  factories,  foundries,  wire  and  fence  manu- 
factory. The  area  of  the  dty  is  x  3,700  acres. 

WINNIPBO,  a  lake  and  river  of  Canada.  The  lake  is  in 
Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  Keewatin,  and  is  situated  between 
50"  3o'  and  S3*  5©'  N  and  96*  3o'  and  99*  15'  W.  It  covers  an 
area  of  8555  sq.  m.,  is  at  an  altitude  of  710  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  260 
m.  long,  as  to  60  m.  wide,  and  contains  several  large  islands, 
including  Rdndeer  (70  sq  m.)  and  Big  Island  (60  sq.  m.).  It  is 
shallow,  being  nowhere  more  than  70  fL  in  depth,  and  in  con- 
sequence extremely  stormy  and  dangerous.  It  abounds  in  fish, 
its  white  fish  bdng  espedally  ralebrated.  Its  shores  axe  low 
and  on  the  south  eztxemely  marshy.  The  prindpal  affluent 
rivexs  are:  Red  river,  from  the  south;  Winnipeg,  Bloodvdn, 
Berens  and  Poplar  from  the  east,  and  the  Dauphin  and  Sas- 
katchewan from  the  wesL  It  lecdves  the  surplus  waters  of  lakes 
Manitoba  and  Wiimipegosis,  and  discharges  by  the  river  Nelson 
into  Hudson  Bay.  The  river  Winnipeg  rises  near  Savanne  station 
in  48*  47'  N.  and  89**  57'  W ,  and  flows  in  a  westerly  direction 
under  the  names  of  Savanne,  Sdne,  and  Rainy  rivers  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods;  issuing  thence  as  the  Winnipeg,  it  flows 
N.W.  with  an  exceedingly  tortuous  and  turbulent  course  to  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  It  is  navigable  from  the  foot  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  head  of  Rainy  lake — with  a  short  portage  at 
Fort  Frances  faUs— a  distance  of  308  m.  Its  prindpal  tributary 
is  English  river. 

WINNIPEOOSIS,  a  lake  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan, 
Canada,  between  51*  34'  and  53*  xi'  N.  and  99*  37'  and  xoi"  06' 
W  Its  greatest  length  is  X32  m.,  greatest  width  17  m.;  shore- 
line 570  m.,  and  area,  exclusive  of  islands,  2000  sq.  ra.  Its 
greatest  ascertained  depth  is  38  fL,  and  mean  altitude  838  ft, 
above  the  sea.  Mossy  river  froin  the  south,  draining  Lake 
Dauphin,  Swan,  and  Red  Deer  rivers  are  the  only  considerable 
streams  that  fall  into  it.  It  drains  by  the  Wattrhen  river  through 
Waterhen  lake  into  Lake  Manitoba,  and  thence  by  the  Little 
Saskatchewan  into  Lake  Wiimipeg.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
chevalier  de  hi  Verendrve  in  X739. 

WINONA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Winona  cotmty, 
Minnesota,  U.SA.,  about  95  m.  S.E.  of  St  Paul,  on  the  W.  ba^ 
of  the  Missisuppi  river,  here  crossed  by  three  steel  bridges. 
Pop.  (1880)  10,308-,  (X890)  x8,2o8;  (1900)  19,7x4,  of  whom 
5000  were  foreign-bom  and  30  negroes,  (19x0  census)  18,583. 
There  are  large  German  and  Polish  dements  in  the  population; 
and  German  and  Polish  journals,  besides  two  dailies  in  English, 
are  published  here.  Winona  is  served  by  the  Chicago ,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St  Paul,  the  Green  Bay  &  Western,  and  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western railways,  and  by  river  steamboat  lines.  It  is  pictur* 
esquely  situated  on  a  broad,  level  terrace,  sUghtly  devated  above 
the  river,  and  surmounted  by  steep  bluffs  rising  to  400-500  ft. 
At  Winona  are  the  Winona  General  Hospital  (1894),  to  which  is 
attached  a  Nurses'  Training  School;  the  fir^  State  Normal 
School  (opened  in  r86o),  and  Winona  Seminary  (1894)  for  girls, 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Frands.  The  dty  has  a  public 
library  (about  30,000  vols.),  with  a  mural  decoration  by  Kcnyon 
Cox;  a  Federal  building;  a  Masonic  Temple,  and  several 
parks;  and  it  owns  its  own  water  supply  (operated  by  the  Holly 
system).  In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  factory  product  was 
^7.850,336  (30*5%  more  than  in  1900).  The  site  of  the  dty  was 
frequently  used  as  a  landing  place  in  the  old  fur-trading  days, 
but  was  not  permanently  settled  until  about  r853.  lA^nona  was 
fixst  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1857.   A  large  part  of  it  was  destroyed 
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by  fire  in  t86o.  The  name  Winoiui  is  said  to  be  a  Sioax  irard 
meaning  "  fizst-bom  daughter." 

WmSFOBO,  an  urban  district  in  the  Northwich  parliamentary 
division  of  Cheshire,  England,  on  the  river  Weaver,  6  m.  S.  of 
Northwich,  on  the  London  &  North- Western  saiiway  and  the 
Cheshire  lines.  Pop.  (1901)  10,38a.  In  the  tovn,  which  is  only 
second  to  Northwich  in  this  respect,  large  quantities  of  salt  are 
raised  and  conveyed  to  Liverpool  for  exportation;  being  shipped 
in  flats  down  the  Weaver,  which  has  been  rendered  navigable 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  locks.  Rock-salt  is  procured,  as 
well  as  that  obtained  from  the  brine-pools.  Boat-building  is 
an  important  accompanying  industry,  and  more  than  half  a 
million  tons  of  salt  are  shipped  annually.  Owing  to  the  pumping 
of  the  brine,  large  tracts  oi  land  have  been  submerged,  and 
there  is  thus  a  constant  danger  to  houses.  The  iron  bridge  across 
the  Weaver,  which  was  built  in  1856,  had  to  be  raised  thrice  in 
the  following  twenty-six  years.  The  town  has  received  much 
benefit  from  philanthropists,  Sir  Joseph  Verdin  providing  a 
technica!  school,  and  Sir  John  Brunner  a  guildhall  and  other 
buildings. 

WINSLOW,  EDWARD  (1595-1655),  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Plymouth  colony  in  America,  was  bom  in  Droitwich, 
Woicestcnhire,  England,  on  the  18th  of  October  1595.  In 
r6i7  he  removed  to  Leiden,  united  with  John  Robinson's  church 
there,  and  in  1620  was  one  of  the  "  pilgrims  "  who  emigrated  to 
New  England  on  the  '*  Mayflower  "  and  founded  the  Plymouth 
colony.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  (Barker)  Winstow,  whom  he  had 
married  in  May  1618  at  Leiden,  having  died  soon  after  their 
arrival,  he  married,  in  May  1621,  Mm  Susannah  White,  the  mother 
of  Peregrine  White  (1630-1704),  the  first  white  child  bom  in 
New  England.  This  was  the  first  marriage  in  the  New  England 
colom'es.  Winslow  was  delegated  by  his  associates  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  and  succeeded  in  winning  the  friend- 
ship of  their  chief,  Massasoit  (c.  i58o'r66i).  He  was  one  of 
the  assistants  from  1624  to  1647,  except  in  1633-1634,  1636- 
1637  and  1644-1645,  when  he  was  governor  of  the  colony. 
He  was  also,  in  1643,  one  of  the  commisaoners  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England.  On  several  occasions  he  was  sent  to 
England  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  defend  these  colonies  from  the  attacks  of  such 
men  as  John  Lyford,  Thomas  Morton  (q.v.)  and  Samuel  Gorton 
(q.v.).  He  left  on  his  last  mission  as  the  agent  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  fai  October  1646,  and  spent  nine  years  in  England,  where 
he  held  a  minor  office  under  Cromwell,  and  in  1654  was  made  a 
member  of  the  commission  appointed  to  determine  the  value  of 
certain  English  ships  dcstroyod  by  Denmark.  In  1655  he  was  the 
chief  of  the  three  English  commissioners  whom  Cromwell  sent 
on  his  expedition  against  the  West  Indies  to  advise  with  its  leaders 
Admiral  Venablcs  and  Admiral  Wilh'am  Penn,  but  died  near 
Jamaica  on  the  8th  of  May  1655,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  Winslow's 
portrait,  the  only  authentic  likeness  of  any  of  the  "  Mayflower" 
"  pilgrims/'  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Pilgrim  Sodety  at  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

Hu  writings,  though  fragmentary,  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
hi«toriao  <d  the  Plymouth  colony.  They  include :  Good  Newes  Jrom 
New  Enifand,  or  a  True  Relation  cf  Tatnjui  very  Remarkable  at  Ike 
PlanlatioH  of  PUmoutk  in  New  England  ( 1624) ;  Hypocrisie  Unmasked; 
by  a  Tnu  KHaUan  of  tite  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
againU  Samttd  Gorton^  a  Notorious  Disturber  of  the  Peace  (1646),  to 
which  was  added  a  chapter  entitled  "  A  Brief  Narratbn  of  the  True 
Grounds  or  Cause  of  the  First  Pbntattdn  of  New  England  " ;  New 
England's  Salamander  (1647) :  and  The  Glorious  Profress  of  the  Gospel 
amongst  Hu  Indians  in  New  England  (1640).  With  William  Bradford 
he  auo  u  supposed  to  have  prepared  a  Journal  of  the  Beginning  and 
Proceeding  of  the  English  Plantation  settled  at  Plymouth  in  New  Eng- 
land (1623),  which  is  generalljr  known  as  "  Mourt's  Relation,"  owing 
to  its  preface  having  been  signed  by  "G.  Mourt."  Some  of  his 
writings  may  be  found  reprinted  in  AJescander  Young's  Ckronides  of 
ike  Pupims  (Boston.  1841). 

Sec/.  B.  Moore's  Memoirs  of  American  Cavemors  (New  York.  1 846) ; 
Da\-id  P.  and  Frances  K.  Molton's  Window  Memorial  (New  York. 
1877)  and  J.  G.  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England  (3  vols.,  Boston, 
l85ft-l864).  Also  see  a  paper  by  W.  C.  Winslow.  "Governor 
Edward  Winskm,  his  Place  and  Part  in  Plymouth  Colony."  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  for  1895 
(Washington.  1896). 


His  son,  JoazAB  Winslow  (X629-X680),  was  educated  at 
Harvard  College.  He  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  Genetal 
Court  in  1653,  was  an  "assistant"  from  1657  to  1673,  and 
governor  from  June  1673  until  his  death.  From  1658  to  167a 
he  was  one  of, the  oommissionexs  of  the  United  Colonies  of 
New  England,  and  in  1675,  during  King  Philip's  War,  he  was 
commander-inrchief  of  the  tmited  forces  of  New  England. 

WIM80R,  JUSTIN  (1831-1897),  American  writer  and  librarian, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1831. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  printed  a  History  of  Duxlmry^  Mass., 
the  home  of  his  ancestors.  He  left  Harvard  before  graduation 
to  study  in  Paris  and  Heidelberg,  but  not  until  he  had  planned 
an  extended  memoir  of  Garrick  and  kis  Contemporaries,  the 
manuscript  of  which,  in  ten  folio  volumes  with  a  mass  of  notes, 
is  in  the  library  of  Harvard  University.  In  1866  Winsor  was 
appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  public  libmry,  and  in  1868 
its  superintendent.  In  1877  he  became  librarian  of  Harvard 
University,  a  positiim  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  greatly 
popuUirized  the  tnut  of  both  these  great  collections  of  books. 
While  at  the  BtMon  pttblic  library  he  edited  a  most  useful 
caulogue  of  books  in  history,  biography  and  travel,  and  com- 
piled the  first  of  a  series  of  separate  lists  of  works  of  historical 
fiction.  In  1876  he  began  a  series  of  monumental  pubUcations. 
The  first  was  a  Bibliography  of  the  Original  Quartos  and  Folios 
of  Shakespeare  with  Particular  Reference  to  Copies  in  America. 
Unfortututely,  all  except  about  a  hundred  copies  of  this  work 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  A  small  volume  entitled  The  Reader*s 
Handbook  of  the  American  Ret>olution  (1879)  is  the  model  of  a 
reasonable  bibliography.  In  1880  he  began  the  editing  of  the 
Memorial  History  of  Boston  (4  vols.,  4to),  with  the  co-operation 
of  seventy  writers.  He  so  manipulated  the  contributions  and 
supplemented  them  with  notes  as  to  give  an  air  of  unity  to  the 
whole  work,  and  completed  it  in  twenty-three  months.  He  then 
set  to  work  on  a  still  larger  co-operative  book,  The  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  which  was  completed  (1889)  in  eight 
royal  octavo  volumes.  These  great  tasks  had  compelled  Winsor 
to  make  a  careful  and  systematic  study  of  historical  problems 
with  the  aid  of  contemporaneous  cartography.  Among  the 
eariy  results  of  this  study  were  the  Bibliography  of  Ptolemy*s 
Geography  (1884),  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Kohl  Collection  of 
Maps  relating  to  America  (t886),  published  in  the  Harvard 
Library  Buli^ins.  His  vast  knowledge  took  the  final  form  of 
four  volumes  entitled  Christopher  Columbus  ( r 89 1 ),  Cor/tVr  lo 
Frontenac  (1894),  The  Mississippi  Basin  (1895),  and  The 
Westvoard  Movement  (T897).  Besides  great  stores  of  information 
hitherto  accessible  only  to  the  specialist,  these  contain  many 
strong  expressions  of  dissent  from  currently  received  views. 
Winsor  served  for  many  years  on  the  Ma^achusetts  Archives 
Commission.  His  carcftil  Report  on  the  Maps  of  the  Orinoco' 
Essequibo  Region  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Venezuela 
Boundary  Commission.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  both  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the  American  Historical 
Association,  and  was  president  of  both — of  the  former  for  ten 
years,  1876-1885,  and  the  latter  in  1886-1887.  He  died  in 
Cambridge  on  the  23nd  of  October  1897. 

See  Horace  E.  Scudder's  "  Memoir  of  Justin  Winsor "  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  HistoriaU  ooeidty  (snd  series),  vol. 
xii.  Also  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  (December  1897).  A 
bibliography  of  his  writings  is  in  Harvard  College  Library,  Biblio- 
graphual  Contributions.  No.  54. 

WINSTED.  a  borough  in  the  township  of  Winchester,  Litchfield 

county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Mad  and  Still  rivers,  in  the 

N.W.  part  of  the  stale,  about  26  m.  N.W.  of  Hartford.    Pop. 

of  the  township  (1890)  6183;  (1900)   7763:  of  the  borough 

(1900)  6804,  of  whom  1213  were  foreign-bom;  (1910)  7754. 

The  borough  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

and  the  Central  New  England  railways,  and  by  electric  railway 

to  Torrington.    Among  the  public  institutions  are  the  William 

L.  Gilbert  Home  for  friendless  children  and  the  Gilbert  free  high 

school,  each  endowed  with  more  than  $600,000  by  William  L. 

Gilbert,   a  prominent   citizen;  the  Bcardsley  public  library 

(1874),  the  Convent  of  Saint  Margaret  of  Cortona,  a  Franciscan 

monastery,  and  the  Litchfield  County  Hospital.    In  a  park  in 
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the  central  part  of  the  borough  there  is  a  tower  (60  ft.  high)  to 
the  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  Wtnsted  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  another  park  contains  a  soldiers'  monument  and  a  memorial 
fountain.  Waiei  power  is  derived  from  the  Mad  river  and  High- 
land lake,  which  is  west  of  the  borough  and  b  encircled  by  the 
Wakefield  boulevard,  a  seven-mile  drive,  along  which  there  are 
many  summer  cottages.  The  manufactures  include  cutlery  and 
edge  tools»  clocks,  silk  twist,  hosiery,  leather,  &c.  Winstcd  was 
settled  in  1756  and  chartered  as  a  borough  in  1858.  The  name 
Winsted  was  coined  from  Winchester  and  Barkhamsted,  the 
latter  being  the  name  of  the  township  immediately  east  of 
Winchester.    The  township  of  Winchester  was  incotiMrated  in 

1771. 

WINSTON-SALEM,  two  contiguous  cities  of  Forsyth  county, 
North  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  about  115m.  N.  W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  of 
Winston  (1880)  2854;  (r8go)  8or8;  (190c)  10,008  (5043  negroes); 
(igio)  17,167.  Pop.  of  Salem  (i8go)  2711.  (iqoo)  3642  (488  being 
negroes);  (1910)  5533.  Both  cities  are  served  by  the  Southern 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  railways.  Since  July  1899,  when  the 
post  ofhce  in  Salcm  was  made  a  sub-station  of  that  of  Winston, 
the  cities  (officially  two  independent  municipalities)  have  been 
known  by  postal  and  railway  authorities  as  Winston-Salem. 
Winston  is  the  county-seat  and  a  manufacturing  centre.  Salem 
is  largely  a  residential  and  educational  city,  with  many  old- 
fashioned  dwellings,  but  there  are  some  important  manufactories 
here  also;  it  is  the  scat  of  the  Salem  Academy  and  College 
(Moravian)  for  women,  opened  as  a  boarding-school  in  1802; 
and  of  the  Slater  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (non-scctarian) 
foi  negroes,  founded  from  the  Slater  Fund  in  1892.  The  surround- 
ing country  produces  tobacco  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  to 
the  tobacco  industry,  introduced  in  1872,  the  growth  of  Winston 
is  chiefly  due;  the  manufacture  of  flat  plug  tobacco  here  b 
especially  important.  The  total  value  of  Winston's  factory 
products  increased  from  $4,887,649  in  1900  to  $iihS53t296  in 
1905,  or  132-3%. 

Salem  wras  founded  in  1766  by  Friedrich  Wilhclm  von  Marschall 
(i 721-1803),  a  friend  of  Zinzendorf,  and  the  financial  manager 
of  the  board  controlling  the  Moravian  purchase  made  in  North 
Carolina  in  1753,  consisting  of  100,000  acres,  and  called  Wachovia. 
The  town  was  to  be  the  centre  of  this  colony,  where  missionary 
work  and  religious  liberty  were  to  be  promoted,  and  it  remained 
the  home  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Moravian  Church  in 
the  South.  In  1849  exclusive  Moravian  control  of  Salem's 
industries  and  trades  was  abolished;  in  1856  land  was  first 
sold  to  others  than  Moravians,  and  in  the  same  year  the  town 
was  incorporated.  Winston  was  founded  in  1851  as  the  county- 
seat  and  was  named  in  honour  of  Major  Joseph  Winston  (1746- 
181 5),  a  famous  Indian  fighter,  a  soldier  during  the  War  of 
Independence  and  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1793-1795 
and  1803-1807.  The  growth  of  the  two  cities  has  been  rapid 
since  1900. 

See  J.  H.  Clewcll.  History  of  Wackana  in  North  Carolina  (New 
York.  1902). 

WINTER,  JOHN  STRANGE,  the  pen-name  of  Henrietta 
Eliza  Vaughan  Stannard  (1856-  ),  English  novelist,  who  was 
born  on  the  13th  of  January  1856.  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  V. 
Palmer,  rector  of  St  Margaret's,  York.  She  early  began  to 
write  fiction  for  different  magazines,  producing  sentimental 
stories,  chiefly  of  army  life.  Two  of  these,  Booties*  Baby  and 
HouP'la,  which  appeared  originally  in  The  Graphic  in  1885, 
established  her  reputation,  and  she  became  a  prolific  novelist, 
producing  some  sixty  other  light  and  amusing  books,  the  best 
of  which  deal  with  military  life.  An  indefatigable  journalist 
on  nutters  affecting  women,  she  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Writen'  Club  (1892),  and  presided  from  1901  to  1903  over  the 
Society  of  Women  Journalists.  She  mairied  in  1884  Arthur 
Stannard,  a  civil  engineer. 

WINTER,  PETER  (c.  1755-1825),  Carman  dramatic  composer, 
was  bom  at  Mannheim  about  1755.  He  received  some  instruc- 
tion from  the  Abt  Yoffler,  but  was  practically  self-taught. 
After  nlaying  in  the  Kapellc  of  the  Elector  Karl  Theodor,  at 
Mnnich,  he  became  in  1776  director  of  the  court  theatre.    When 


Mozart  produced  his  Idomemeo  at  Mvnidi  in  1781,  IVtnter, 
annoyed  at  his  success,  conceived  a  violent  hatred  for  him; 
yet  of  more  than  thirty  operas  written  by  Winter  between  1778 
and  1820  very  few  were  unsuccessftil.  liis  most  popular  work. 
Das  unkrbroduHt  Opfafcst,  was  produced  in  1796  at  Vienna, 
where  in  1 797-1 798  he  composed  Die  Pyramiden  sum  Babylon 
and  Das  Labyrinth^  both  written  for  him  by  Schickanedcr  in 
continuation  of  the  story  of  Mozart's  ZauberJUke,  He  returned 
to  Munich  in  1798.  Five  years  later  he  visited  London,  where 
he  produced  Calypso  in  1803,  Proserpina  in  1804,  and  Zotra  in 
180S,  with  great  success.  His  last  opera,  Sdnger  und  Schneider, 
was  produced  in  1820  at  Munich,  where  he  died  on  the  17th  of 
October  1825.  Besides  his  dramatic  works  he  composed  some 
effective  sacred  music,  including  twenty-six  masses. 

WINTERFELDT.  HANS  KARL  VON  (X707-1757).  Prussian 
general,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  April  1707  at  Vanselow  in 
Pomerania.  His  education  was  imperfect,  and  in  later  life  he 
always  regretted  his  want  of  familiarity  with  the  French  language. 
He  eritered  the  ctairassier  regiment  of  his  uncle,  Major^Cencral 
von  Winterfeldt  (now  the  12th)  in  1720,  and  was  promoted 
oomet  after  two  years'  service.  But  he  was  fortunate  enough, 
by  his  stature  and  soldierly  bearing,  to  attraa  the  notice  of 
Frederick  WUliam  I.,  who  transferred  him  to  the  so-called  giant 
regiment  of  grenadiers  as  a  lieutenant.  Before  long  he  became 
a  peisonal  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  and  in  1732  he  was  sent 
with  a  party  of  selected  non-commissioned  officers  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  the  Russian  army.  While  the  guest  of 
Marshal  MOnnich  at  St  Petersburg,  Winterfeldt  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  his  cousin  Julie  von  Maltzahn,  who  was  the  marshal's 
stepdaughter  and  a  maid-of-honour  to  the  grand-duchess 
Elizabeth.  On  returning  to  Prussia  he  became  intimate  with 
the  crown  prince,  afterwards  Frederick  the  Great,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  the  Rhine  campaign  of  1734.  This  intimacy, 
in  view  of  his  personal  relations  with  the  king,  made  Winler- 
fcldi's  position  very  delicate  and  difficult,  for  Frederick  William 
and  his  son  were  so  far  estranged  that,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  prince  was  sent  before  a  court-martial  by  his  father,  on  the 
charge  of  attempting  to  desert,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
Winterfeldt  was  the  prince's  constant  friend  through  all  these 
troubles,  and  on  Frederick  II. 's  accession  he  was  promoted 
major  and  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  new  sovereign. 

When  the  first  Silcsian  War  broke  out  Winterfeldt  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  St  Petersburg,  which,  however,  failed.  He  then 
commanded  a  grenadier  battalion  with  great  distinaion  at  MoU> 
witz,  and  won  further  glory  in  the  celebrated  minor  combat  of 
Rothschloss,  where  the  Prussian  hussars  defeated  the  Austrians 
(May  17,  1741).  One  month  from  this  day  Winterfeldt  was 
made  a  colonel,  as  also  was  Zieten  (^.v.),  the  cavalry  leader  who 
had  actually  commanded  at  Rothschloss,  though  the  latter,  as 
the  older  in  years  and  service,  bitterly  resented  the  rapid  pro- 
motion of  his  junior.  After  this  Frederick  chiefly  employed 
Winterfeldt  as  a  confidential  staff  officer  to  represent  his  views 
to  the  generals,  a  position  in  which  he  needed  extraordinary 
tact  and  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
made  many  enemies. 

In  the  short  peace  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war  be 
was  constantly  in  attendance  upon  the  king,  who  employed  him 
again,  when  the  war  was  resumed,  in  the  same  capacity  as  before, 
and,  after  he  had  been  instrumental  in  winning  a  series  of  success- 
ful minor  engagements,  promoted  him  (1745)  major-general, 
to  date  from  January  1743. 

For  his  great  services  at  Hohenfriedberg  Frederick  gave  him 
the  captaincy  of  Tatiau,  which  carried  with  it  a  salary  of  500 
thalers  a  year.  At  Katholisch-Henncrsdorf,  where  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  invasion  of  the  Austro-Saxons  was  checked  by 
the  vigour  of  Zieten,  Winterfeldt  arrived  on  the  field  in  time  to 
take  a  decisive  share.  Once  again  the  rivab  had  to  share  their 
laurels,  and  Zieten  actually  wrote  to  the  king  in  di^aragement 
of  Winterfeldt,  receiving  in  reply  a  full  and  generous  recognition 
of  his  owp-n  worth  and  services,  coupled  with  the  curt  remark  that 
the  king  intended  to  employ  General  von  Winterfddt  in  anyway 
that  he  thought  fit.    During  the  ten  years'  peace  that  preceded 
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the  next  great  wtr,  Wintetfeldt  was  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  king,  except  when  employed  on  confidential  missions 
in  the  provinces  or  abroad.  In  1756  he  was  made  a  lieutenant- 
general  and  received  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 

In  this  year  he  was  feverishly  active  in  collecting  information 
as  to  the  coalition  that  was  secretly  preparing  to  crush  Prussia, 
and  in  preparing  for  the  war.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
discussions  which  eventuated  in  Frederick's  dedsaon  to  etrike 
the  first  blow.  He  was  at  Pima  with  the  king,  and  advised  him 
against  absorbing  the  Saxon  prisoners  into  his  own  army.  He 
accompanied  Schwerin  in  the  advance  on  Prague  in  1757  and 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  there.  After  the  defeat  of 
Kolin,  however,  Winterfeldt,  vrhom.  Frederick  seems  to  have 
regarded  as  the  only  man  of  character  whom  he  could  trust  to 
conduct  the  more  delicate  and  difficult  operatkms  of  the  retreat, 
found  himself  obliged  to  work  in  dose  contact  with  the  king's 
brother.  Prince  William,  the  duke  of  Brunsvdck-Bevcrn,  Zieten 
and  others  of  his  enemies.  The  operations  which  followed  may 
be  summarized  by  the  phrase  "eversrthing  went  wrong"; 
after  an  angry  scene  with  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Prusia 
retired  from  the  army,  and  when  Frederick  gave  Winterfddt 
renewed  marks  of  his  confidence,  the  general  animosity  reached 
its  height.  As  it  chanced,  however,  Winterfddt  fell  a  victim 
to  his  own  bravery  in  the  skirmish  oi  Moys  near  G5rlitx  on  the 
7th  of  September.  His  wound,  the  first  serious  wound  he  had 
ever  recdved,  proved  fatal  and  he  died  on  the  8th.  The  court 
enmities  provoked  by  his  twenty  years'  unbroken  intimacy 
and  influence  with  the  king,  and  the  denigration  of  less  gifted 
or  less  fortunate  soldiers,  followed  him  beyond  death.  F^noe 
William  expressed  the  bitterness  of  his  hatted  in  almost  his  last 
words,  and  Prince  Henry's  memoirs  give  a  wholly  incredible 
portrait  ol  Winterfddt's  arrogance,  dishonesty,  immorslity 
and  incapadty.  Frederick,  however,  was  not  ^t  to  encourage 
incompetence  in  his  most  trusted  officers,  and  as  for  the  rest, 
Winterfddt  stood  first  amongst  the  very  few  to  whom  the  king 
gave  his  friendship  and  his  entire  confidence.  On  hearing  of 
Winteifeldt's  death  he  said,  *'  Eincn  Wmtcrfddt  finde  ich  me 
wieder,"  and  a  little  biter,  "  £r  war  dn  guter  Mensch,  ehi 
Sedenmcnsch,  er  war  mdn  Freund."  Winterfddt  was  buried 
at  his  estate  of  Barschau,  whence,  a  hundred  years  later,  his  body 
transferred  to  the  Invaliden  Kirchhof  at  Berlin.  A  statue 
erected  to  his  memory,  which  stands  in  the  WQhdm^latx 
there,  and  another  forms  part  of  the  memorial  to  Frederick  the 
Great  in  Unter  den  Linden. 

See  Hams  Karl  9.  Winkrfttit  mid  der  Tag  ton  Moys  (GdrUts, 
1857):  and  K.  W.  v.  Schdning,  Winterfddts  BcUdxung;  eine 
kiogra^iseJu  Skizu  (Beriin,  1857). 

WlllTBBORBBN,  known  botanically  as  Caultherh  procMmbcns, 
a  member  of  the  heath  family  (Ericaceae)  ^  is  a  small  creeping, 
evergreen  shrub  with  numerous  short  erect  bram^es  bearing 
in  the  upper  part  shortly-stalked  oval,  thick,  smooth  shining 
leaves  with  sharp-toothed  edge.  The  flowers  arc  borne  singly 
in  the  leaf  axds*  and  are  pendulous,  with  a  pale  pink  waxy-, 
looking  urn-shaped  corolla.  The  bright  crimson-red  sub- 
globular,  berry-lUie  fruit  consists  of  the  much-enlarged  fleshy 
calyx  which  surrounds  the  small  thin- walled  many-seeded  capsule. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  shady  woods  on  sandy  soil,  especially  in 
mountainous  districts,  in  southern  Canada  and  the  northern 
United  Stales;  it  is  quite  hardy  in  Engiland.  The  leaves  are 
sharply  astringent  and  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell  and  taste 
due  to  a  volatile  oil  known  as  oil  of  winter  green,  used  in 
medicine  in  the  treatment  of  muscular  rheumatism  (for  the 
therapeutic  action  sec  Saucyuc  Acid)  .  An  infusion  of  the  leaves 
is  used,  under  the  name  mountain  or  Salvador  tea,  in  some  parts 
of  North  America  as  a  substitute  for  tea;  and  the  fruits  are  eaten 
under  the  name  of  partridge  or  deer  berries.  Other  names  for 
the  plant  are  tea-berry,  checker-berry,  box-berry,  jersey  tea, 
q>ice-berry  and  ground  holly. 

See  Bentley  and  Trimen,  Medicinai  PlanUt  t.  164. 

WIXTHR'S  BARK,  the  bark  of  Drimys  WinUri,  an  evergreen 
tree  belonging  to  the  Magnolia  family.  It  was  formerly  offidnal 
in  EttiopCi  and  is  atill  held  in  esteem  in  Brazil  and  other  parts 


of  South. America  as  a  popular  remedy  for  scurvy  and  other 
diseases.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  and  h'gh^ndt 
from  Mexico  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

WIHTBRTHUR,  a  flourishing  mdustrial  town  in  the  Ttiss 
valley,  canton  of  Zflrich,  SwitaerUndf  and  by  rail  17  m.  N.E.  of 
Zttridi.  It  is  X450  ft.  above  sea-levd,  and  has  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  (in  1870,  95x7;  in  1880, 13,503;  m  x8S8,  isJios\  and 
in  X900,  32,335),  aH  German-speaking  and  neariy  aH  Protestants. 
It  is  the  point  of  junction  of  seven  lines  of  railway,  and  is 
therdore  of  a)nsiderable  commercial  importance.  Its  main  in- 
dustries are  cambric-weaving,  cotton-printing,  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  and  wine-growing,  Stadtberg  bebg  the  best  variety 
of  wine  grown  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  town.  It  is  a  modem, 
well-built  town,  with  a  fine  town-hall  and  well-arranged  scIkh^ 
buUdings.  .It  suffered  severely  from  the  disastrous  fipKPr^ff^ 
enterprise  of  the  National  Railway  of  SwitzerUnd  which  it 
promoted.  In  1878  it  had  to  sdl  its  property  in  that  line,  and 
from  x88x  to  X885  it  was  in  great  difiicultii^  in  the  matter  of  a 
loan  of  nine  milli(»i  francs  guarsnteed  in  1874  by  the  town, 
together  with  three  others  in  Aargau,  to  that  ill-fated  railway. 
As  the  three  oo-guarantor  towns  were  unaUe  to  pay  their  shares 
the  whole  burden  fell  on  Winterthur,  which  struggled  valiantly 
to  meet  its  liabilities,  and  was  helped  by  large  loans  from  the 
cantonal  and  federal  goverxunents. 

The  Roman  settlement  of  VUmdurum  [Cdtic  Jwr,  water]  was  a 
little  north-east  of  the  present  town,  at  the  place  now  known 
as  Ober  Winterthur.  It  was  there  that  in  9x9  Burkhard  II., 
duke  of  Alan&annia,  ddeated  Rudolf  II.,  khig  of  Transjuran 
Burgundy.  It  was  refounded  in  the  valley  in  x  x8o  by  the  counts 
of  Kyburg  (thdr  castle  rises  on  a  hill,  4  m.  to  the  south  of  the 
town),  who  granted  it  great  liberties  and  privileges,  making  it 
the  seat  of  thdr  district  court  for  the  Thurgau.  In  1364  the 
town  passed  with  the  rest  of  the  Kyburg  inheritance  to  the 
liabsburgs,  who  showed  very  great  favour  to  it,  and  thus  secured 
its  unswerving  loyalty.  In  1393  the  men  of  ZQrich  were  beaten 
back  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  town.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
outlawry  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria,  it  became  a  free  imperial 
dty  (14x5-1442);  but  after  the  conquest  of  the  Thurgau  by  the 
Swiss  Confedinates  (1460-X461)  Winterthur,  which  had  gallantly 
stood  a  nine-weeks'  siege,  was  isolated  in  the  midst  of  new- 
Austrian  territory.  Hoice  it  was  sold  by  the  duke  to  the  town 
of  Zurich  in  1467,  its  rights  and  liberties  being  reserved,  and  ila 
history  since  then  has  been  that  cf  the  other  lands  ruled  by  Zarich. 
In  17x7-1 7 26  Zurich  tried  hard  by  means  of  heavy  dues  to  crush 
the  rival  silk  and  cotton  industries  at  Winterthur,  which,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole  very  successfully  maintained  its  andent 
rights  and  liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  Zttxxch. 

See  H.  Glitsch,  Beitrdge  s.  dUem  WUttertkurer  Verfasswa>sguchkJUe 
(Winterthur.  1906)2  J.  C.  Troll,  CesckichU  d.  Stadt  WitiUrtkur  (8 
vols.,  1840-1850).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

WINTHER,  CHRISTIAN  (X796-X876),  Danish  lyrical  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  29th  of  July  X796  at  Fensmark,  in  the  province 
of  Praestd,  where  his  father  was  priest.  He  went  to  the  university 
of  Copenhagen  in  x8x5,  and  studied  thecdogy,  tdung  his  degree 
in  X824.  He  began  to  publish  verses  in  1819,  but  no  collected 
volume  appeared  until  1828.  Meanwhile,  from  1824  to  X830, 
Winther  was  supporting  himself  as  a  tutor,  and  with  so  much 
success  that  in  the  latter  year  he  was  able  to  go  to  Italy  on  his 
savings.  In  X835  a  second  volume  of  lyrics  appeared,  and  in 
X838  a  third.  In  X84X  King  Christian  VIU.  appointed  Winther 
to  travd  to  Mecklenburg  to  instruct  the  princess  Caroline,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  betrothal  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark, 
in  the  Danish  language.  Further  collections  of  lyrics  appeared 
in  1842,  X848,  1850^  X853,  X865  and  X873.  When  he  was  past 
his  fiftieth  year  Winther  mairied.  In  X85X  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  state  as  a  poet,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  he 
resided  mainly  in  Paris.  Besides  the  nine  or  ten.  volumes  of 
lyrical  verse  mentioned  above,  Winther  published  Tke  Staffs 
Fligkif  an  epical  romance  in  vexse  (1855);  /n  Ike  Year  of  Grace, 
a  novel  (1874);  and  other  works  in  prose.  He  died  in  Paris  on 
the  30th  of  December  1876,  but  the  body* was  brought  to  Den- 
mark, and  was  buried  in  the  heart  of  the  woods.  In  the  verse  «C 
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Christian  Winther  the  sceneiy  of  Denmark,  its  beechwoods,  lakes 
and  meadows,  its  violet«9centcd  dingles,  its  hollows  perfumed  by 
wild  strawberries,  found  such  a  loving  and  masterly  painter  as 
they  are  never  likely  to  find  again.  He  is  the  most  spontaneous 
of  lyrists;  his  little  poems  are  steeped  in  the  dew  and  light  and 
odour  of  a  cool,  sunshiny  morning  in  May.  His  melodies  are  art- 
less, but  full  of  variety  and  delicate  harmony.  When  he  was 
forty-seven  he  fell  in  love,  and  at  that  mature  age  startled 
his  admirers  by  publishing  for  the  first  time  a  cycle  of  love- 
songs.  They  were  what  were  to  be  expected  from  a  ^irit  so 
unfadod;  they  still  stand  alone  for  tender  homage  and  simple 
sweetness  of  passion.  The  technical  perfection  of  Winthcr*s 
verse,  in  its  extreme  simplicity,  makes  him  the  first  song-writer 
of  Denmark.  (£.  G.) 

;  WmTHROP,  JOHN  (x  58S-1649),  a  Puritan  leader  and  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  £dwardst<m,  Suffolk,  on  the  xHh 
of  January  (O.S.)  1588,  the  son  of  Adam  Winthrop  of  Groton 
Manor,  and  Anne  (Browne)  Winthrop.  In  December  1602  he 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  he  did  not 
graduate.  The  years  after  his  brief  course  at  the  university 
were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  achieved  con- 
siderable success,  being  appointed,  about  1623,  an  attorney  in 
the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  and  also  being  engaged  in  the 
drafting  of  parliamentary  bills.  Though  his  residence  was  at 
Groton  Manor,  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  London.  Mean- 
while he  passed  through  the  deep  spiritual  experiences  char- 
acteristic of  Puritanism,  and  made  wide  acquaintance  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  party.  On  the  26th  of  August  1629  he 
joined  in  the  "  Cambridge  Agreement,"  by  which  he,  and  his 
associates,  pLddged  themselves  to  remove  to  New  England, 
provided  the  government  and  patent  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
should  be  removed  thither.  On  the  20th  of  October  following  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England/'  and  sailed  in  the  "  Arbella  " 
in.  March  1630,  reaching  Salem  (Mass.)  on  the  12th  of  June  (O.S.)i 
accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  Puritan  immigrants.  After  a 
brief  sojourn  in  Charlestown,  Winthrop  and  many  of  his  imme- 
diate associates  settled  in  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1630.  He 
shared  in  the  formation  ci  a  church  at  Charlestown  (afterwards 
the  First  Church  in  Boston)  on  the  30th  of  July  1630,  of  which 
he  was  thenceforth  a  member.  At  Boston  he  erected  a  large 
house,  and  there  he  lived  till  his  death  on  the  26th  of  March 
(O.S.)  1649. 

Winthrop's  history  in  New  En^and  was  very  largely  that  of 
the  Massachusetts  colony,  of  which  he  was  twelve  times  chosen 
governor  by  annual  election,  serving  in  1629-1634,  1637-1640, 
in  i642-:i644,  and  in  1646-1649,  and  dying  in  office.  To  the 
service  of  the  colony  he  gave  not  merely  unwearied  devotion; 
but  in  its  interests  consumed  strength  and  fortune.  His  own 
temper  of  mind  was  conservative  and  somewhat  aristocratic, 
but  he  guided  political  development,  often  under  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty,  with  ungular  fairness  and  conspicuous 
magnanimity.  In  1634-1635  he  was  a  leader  in  putting  the 
colony  in  a  state  of  defence  against  possible  coercion  by  the 
English  government.  He  opposed  the  majority  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  in  the  Kxalled  "  Antinomian  controversy  "  of  1636- 
1637,  taking  a  stron^y  conservative  attitude  towards  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  organized  in  1643. 
He  defended  Massachusetts  against  threatened  parliamentsiiy 
interference  once  more  in  1645-1646.  That  the  colony  success- 
fully weathered  its  early  perils  was  due  more  to  Winthrop's 
skiU  and  wisdom  than  to  the  services  of  any  other  of  its  dtixens. 

Winthrop  was  four  times  married.  His  first  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  united  on  the  x6th  of  April  1605,  was  Mary  Forth, 
daughter  of  John  Forth,  of  Great  Stambridge,  Essex.  She  bore 
him  six  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  John  Winthrop,  Jr. 
(9.*.).  She  was  buried  in  Groton  on  the  26th  of  June  1615. 
On  the  6th  of  December  16x5  he  married  Thomasine  Clopton, 
daogihter  of  William  Qopton  of  Castldns,  near  Groton.  She 
died  in  childbirth  about  a  year  later.  He  married,  on  the  29th 
of  April  t6i8»  Margaret  Tyndal,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tyndal, 


of  Great  Maplested,  Essex.    She  followed  hhn  to  New  England 

in  X631,  bore  him  eight  children,  and  died  on  the  X4th  of  June 

X647.    Late  in  X647  or  early  in  X648  he  married  Mrs  Martha 

Coytmore,  widow  of  Thomas  Coytmore,  who  survived  him,  and 

by  whom  he  had  one  soil 

Winthrop's  Journal,  an  invaluable  record  of  early  Massachusetts 
historv,  was  printed  in  part  in  Hartford  in  1790;  the  whole  in  Boston, 
edited  by  James  Savage,  as  The  History  of  New  EngUmd  from  i6jo 
to  i64g,  m  182^-1826,  and  anin  in  1853;  and  In  New  York,  edited 
by  James  K.  Hosnier,  in  1908.  His  biography  has  been  written  by 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  L^e  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop  (2  vols., 
Boston,  1864,  1867;  new  ed.  X869):  and  by  Joseph  H.  Twichcn. 
John  Winthrop  (New  York.  1891).  See  also  Mrs  Alice  M.  Earle. 
iiargaret  Winthrop  (New  York.  1895).  (W.  Wa.) 

WINTHROP,  JOHN  (1606-1676),  generally  known  as  John 
Winthrop  the  Yoimger,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Groton, 
England,  on  the  x  2th  of  February  1606.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Buiy  St  Edmunds  grammar  school  and  at  Trinity  CoUegei 
Dublin,  studied  law  for  a  short  time  after  1624  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  accompanied  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  relief  of  the  Protestants  of  La 
Rochelle,  and  then  travelled  in  Italy  and  the  Levant,  returning 
to  Englsjid  in  X629.  In  1631  he  followed  his  lather  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  one  of  the  **  assistants  "  in  1635,  1640  and 
164X,  and  from  X644  to  1649.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of 
Agawam  (now  Ipswich),  Mass.,  in  1633,  went  to  England  in 
1634,  and  in  the  following  year  returned  as  govemoi;  for  one 
year,  of  Connecticut,  imder  the  Saye  and  Sele  patent,  sending  out 
the  party  which  built  the  fort  at  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  river.  He  then  lived  for  a  time  in  Massachusetts, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  sdenoe  and  attempted 
to  interest  the  settlers  in  the  development  of  the  colony's  mineral 
resources.  He  was  agadn  in  Engknd  in  1641-1643,  and  on  his 
return  established  iron-works  at  Lynn  and  Braintree,  Mass. 
In  1645  he  obtained  a  title  to  lands  in  south*eastern  Connecticut, 
and  founded  there  in  1646  what  is  now  New  London,  whither  he 
removed  in  1650.  He  became  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Connecti* 
cut  in  x65x;  in  X657-X658  was  governor  of  the  colony;  and  in 
x6s9  again  became  governor,  being  aimually  re-elected  until  his 
deaUi.  In  1662  he  obtained  in  England  the  charter  by  which 
the  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  were  united.  Besides 
being  governor  of  Connecticut,  he  was  also  in  167s  one  of  the 
conmiissioners  of  tlie  United  Cobu'es  of  New  EngUnd.  While 
in  England  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  newly  oxganiaed 
Royal  Society,  to  whose  Philosophical  TransacHoHS  be  con- 
tributed two  papers,  "  Some  Natural  Curiosities  from  New 
England,"  and  "  Description,  Culture  and  Use  of  Maixe."  He 
died  on  the  5th  of  April  1676  in  Boston,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England. 

His  oorrespcmdence  with  the  Royal  Society  was  published  ia 
series  1,  vol.  xvi.  of  the  MassachuseUs  Historical  Socitiy^s  Procecdiniu 
See  T.  F.  Watcrs's  SkeUh  of  the  Life  of  John  Winthrop  the  Yottnter 
(Ipswich,  Matt.,  1899). 

•  Winthrop's  son,  Fitz-John  Wimtrsop  (1638-X707),  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  though  he  did  not  take  a  degree;  served 
in  the  parliamentary  army  in  Scotland  under  Monck,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  his  march  to  London,  and  returned  to  Connecti- 
cut in  1663.  As  major-general  he  commanded  the  unsuccessful 
expedition  Of  the  New  York  and  Connecticut  forces  against 
Canada  in  1690;  from  1693  to  X697  he  was  the  agent  of  Con- 
necticut In  London;  and  from  1698  until  his  death  he  was 
governor  of  Connecticut. 

WINTHROP,  ROBERT  CHARLES  (1809-1894),  American 
orator  and  statesman,  a  descendant  of  Governor  John  Winthrop 
(1588-1649),  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  i2tb  of 
May  1809.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1828,  studied  law  with 
Daniel  Webster  a.nd  in  1831  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in 
X  834-1 840— for  the  last  three  years  as  speaker, — and  in  1840 
was  elected  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
Whig,  serving  from  December  X840  to  X850  (with  a  short  inter- 
mission, April-December  1842).  He  soon  became  prominent  and 
was  speaker  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress  (i 647-1 849),  though  his 
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oooiervatisin  on  s&tveiy  and  kindred  questions  displeased  ex-  | 
ticmista,  North  and  SouUi»  who  prevented  his  re-election  as 
speaker  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress.  On  the  resignation  of 
Danid  Webster  to  become  secretary  of  state,  Winthrop  was 
appointed  to  the  Senate  (July  1850),  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Massachoaetts  legislature  for  the  short  term  (Jan.  30,  1851) 
and  for  the  long  term  (April  34, 1851)  by  a  coalition  of  Democrats 
and  Free  Soilers  and  served  only  until  February  1851.  In  the 
same  year  he  received  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  for  governor, 
but  as  the  constitution  required  a  majority  vote,  the  election  was 
thrown  into  the  legislature,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  same 
coalition.  Thereafter,  he  was  never  a  candidate  for  political 
office.  With  the  breaking  up  of  the  Whig  party  he  became  an 
independent  and  supported  Millard  FUlmore  in  1856,  John  Bell 
in  i860,  and  (General  G.  B.  McClellan  m  1864.  He  was  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  from  1855  to  1885,  and 
for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  was  president  of  the 
Peabody  Trust  for  the  advancement  of  education  intheSouthern 
States.  Among  his  noteworthy  orations  of  a  patriotic  character 
were  those  delivered  at  Boston  in  1876,  at  Yorktown  in  1881, 
and  in  Washington  on  the  completion  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment in.  1885.  .  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  x6th  of  November 

Among  hb  publications  were  Addresses  amd  Speeches  (Boston, 
l853-l8iS6)s  Ltfe  and  LeUers  ef  Jekm  WvUkrop  (a  vols.,  Boston, 
1864-1867):  and  lyiuMaefm,  Bowdoin  amd  Franklm  (Boston, 
1876).  See  R.  C.  Winthrop.  Jr.,  Memw  ef  R.  C.  Wintkrep 
(Boston,  1897). 

WMTHROP,  a  township  and  a  summer  resort  of  Suffolk 
county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  occupying  a  peninsula  jutting 
out  into  Massachusetts  Bay  about  5  m.  N.E.  of  Boston  and  5  m. 
S.E.  of  Chelsea,  and  forming  part  of  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  Boston  Harbour.  Pop.  (1900)  6058,  of  whom  1437  were  foreign- 
bom  and  43  were  negroes;  (19x0,  U.S.  census)  10,13a.  Between 
May  and  October  the  population  is  wtimatfd  to  be  between 
S4,ooo  and  i6,0!90.  Area,  i*6  sq.  m.  Winthrop  is  served  by  the 
Winthrop  branch  of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  railway, 
and  by  electric  railway  from  Orient  Heights  to  Revere,  Chelsea, 
East  Boston,  Lynn  and  Boston.  The  township  oontains  several 
villages  connected  by  a  railway  loop;  there  are  nine  stations  in 
its  5-3  m.  of  track.  The  peninsula  has  about  8  m.  of  water  front 
on  the  ocean  and  the  harbour.  The  northern  port  nearest  the 
narrow  neck  connecting  with  the  mainland  ia  a  high  bluff, 
known  as  Winthrop  Highlands,  having  its  north-eastern  tenninus 
in  Glover's  Cliff,  a  bold  headland  which  forms  the  north-eastern- 
most  point  of  the  peninsula.  On  Grover's  Giff  is  Fort  Heath,  a 
battery  of  three  powerful  k>ng-range  guns.  At  the  western  end 
of  the  Highlands  is  Fort  Banks  (a  part  of  Boston's  harbour 
defence),  consisting  of  a  masked  battery  of  sixteen  x  a  in.  mortars, 
each  able  to  drop  a  600  lb  shell  on  a  slup  6  m.  at  sea.  From 
Grover's  Cliff  a  fine  sandy  beach  facing  the  open  ocean  leads  to 
Great  Head,  the  highest  devatkm  on  the  peninsula.  Winthrop 
Shore  Drive  (16-73  acres),  one  of  the  reservations  of  the  Metro- 
politan park  system,  is  a  public  parkway  along  the  shore.  From 
Great  Head,  a  long  sandy  spit  curves  away  southward,  ending 
in  Point  Shirley,  a  hillock  and  flat  aandy  plain,  sepanted  by 
Shirley  Gut,  a  narrow  channel  of  deep  water,  from  Deer  Island, 
on  which  are  the  Boston  House  of  Correction  and  City  Prison. 
At  Point  Shirley  is  the  Point  Shirley  Gub  house;  at  the  western 
foot  of  Great  Head,  on  Crystal  Bay,  b  the  Winthrop  Yacht  Club 
house  and  anchorage;  and  at  Winthrop  Center  on  the  west  side 
are  the  Town  Hall,  the  High  School,  the  Public  Library,  the 
Masonic  Hall,  College  Park  Yacht  Cub  and  Ligkside  Park. 
There  are  several  large  summer  hotds. 

Winthrop,  first  known  as  "  PuOen  Poynt "  (Pulling  Point) 
because  the  tide  made  hard  pulling  here  for  boatmen,  was  origm- 
ally  a  part  of  Boston;  it  was  part  of  Chelsea  from  X739  until  1846, 
when  with  Rumney  Marsh  it  was  separately  incorporated  as  North 
Chelsea,  from  which  it  was  set  off  as  a  township  in  185a  under 
its  present  name,  in  honour  of  Deane  Winthrop  (1623-1704), 
who  was  a  son  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  the  elder,  and  whose 
house  is  stfll  standing.  Point  Shirley  takes  its  name  from 
Governor  William  Shirley  who  helped  to  establish  a  cod  fishery 


there  b  1753.    B«<.^  9^  ,^.,,    .^    ^ 

Wmthrop  was  a  Uv*^^^  ^,  ,,^ 

promtoent  famiUe«,  hyj.^  /^  ..^  .,  , ,       , 
Emeraons.  Lorings  and  Uw.^    v- /    ^    .. 
ThecommuwtywasaserJ«4«lr./«   .-  .'.    ...     ' 

See  C  W.  Hall.  HisUnU  Wxmk,,f,,  m,,      '/  ;.  /      ^ 

was  bom  at  Aynhoe  in  Nonhampo^HJ  lU  1,/ .       ' 
John's  CbUege  Oxford.    In  ,59?^  J-^r.:.  Z,'     .       ' 
Henry  NeviUe  (c.  1564-1615),  the  Engl.ai  »,„!«  w^,.  ./>     . 

and  he  succeeded  Neville  in  this  poyijon  k^^  ,..,. ' 

tainmg  a  until  1603.    In  this  year  Winwoiid  *..♦  ^u  o,  ,,. 
Ha^  as  agent  to  the  Sutes-General  of  the  \Ut\uA  t',of .  ^ 
and  according  to  custom  he  became  a  memUr  tH  tu  |/ 
council  of  slate.    His  hearty  dislike  of  SfnUn  uAtntrt4  ,.j  ,  ' 
actions  in  Holland;  he  was  anxious  to  see  a  oontinuafM^  «/(  t\Z 
war  between  Spain  and  the  United  Netherlands,  and  hr  r»pr,  »v  4 
both  his  own  views  and  those  of  the  English  government  m  lU 
time  when  he  wrote,  "  how  convenient  this  war  would  lic  Un  t\m 
good  of  His  Majesty's  realms,  if  it  might  be  maintained  without 
his  charge."    In  June  1608  Winwood  signed  the  league  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  he  was  in  Holland  when 
the  trouble  over  the  succession  to  the  duchies  of  JUlich  and  CIcvcs 
threatened  to  cause  a  European  war.   In  this  matter  he  negotiated 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  (jennany  on  behalf  of  James  I. 
Having  returned  to  England  Sir  Ralph  became  secretary  of 
state  in  March  1614  and  a  member  of  parliament.   In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  deifcnded  the  king's  right  to  levy  impositions, 
and  other  events  of  his  secretaryship  were  the  inquiry  into 
the  mxirder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  and  the  release  of  Raleigh 
in  16x6.    Raleigh  was  urged  by  Winwood  to  attack  the  Spanish 
fleet  and  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America,  and  the 
secretaiy's  share  in  this  undertaking  was  the  subject  of  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  Spain.    In  the 
midst  of  this  he  died  in  London  on  the  27th  of  October  1617. 
"  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,"  says  Gardiner,  "  that,  if  he  had 
lived  till  the  following  summer,  he  would  have  shared  in  Raleigh's 
ruin."    One  of  Winwood's  daughters,  Anne  (d.  1643),  married 
Edward  Montagu,  and  Baron  Montagu  of  Bou^ton,  and  their  son 
was  Ralph  Montagu,  ist  duke  of  Montagu. 

Winwood's  official  correspondence  and  other  papers  passed  to  the 
duke  of  Montagu,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of 
Buccleoch.  They  are  calendared  in  the  Report  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  on  the  manuscripts  of  the  duke  of  Buc* 
cleuch.  See  the  Introduction  to  this  Report  (1899):  and  also  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  History  of  En^nd^  vols.  iL  and  iii.  (1904-1907). 

WDTZBT.  NINIAN  (1518-1593),  Scottish  polemical  writer, 
was  bom  in  Renfrew,  and  was  probably  educated  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1540,  and  m  1552  was 
appointed  master  of  the  grammar  school  of  Linlithgow,  from 
which  town  he  was  later  "  expellit  and  schott  out "  by  the 
partisans  of  Dean  Patrick  Kinlochy,  "preacher"  there.  He 
had  also  enjoyed  the  office  of  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  (Thurch 
of  St  Michael  in  that  town.  He  rethred  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  return  of  Qattn  Mary  had  given  heart  to  the  Catholics. 
There  he  took  part  in  the  pamphlet  war  which  then  raged, 
and  entered  into  conflict  with  Knox  and  other  leading  reformers. 
He  appears  to  have  acted  for  a  time  as  confessor  to  the  queen. 
In  July  X562,  when  engaged  in  the  printing  of  his  Last  Blast, 
he  narrowly  escaped  the  vengeance  of  his  opponents,  who  had  by 
that  time  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  capital,  and  he  fled, 
on  the  3rd  of  Sq>tember,  with  the  nundo  Gouda  to  Louvain. 
He  reached  Paris  in  1565  and  became  a  member  of  the  "  German 
Nation  **  of  the  university.  At  Queen  Mary's  request  he  joined 
Bishop  Leslie  on  his  embassy  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1571, 
and  remained  with  the  bishop  after  his  removal  by  Elizabeth's 
orders  to  ward  at  Fenny  Staunton,  Huntingdonshire.  When 
further  suspicion  fdl  on  Leslie  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  Winzet  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris.  There  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  in  1574  left  for  Donai,  where  m  the 
following  year  he  became  a  licentiate.  He  was  hi  residence  at 
Rome  from  1575  to  1577,  and  was  then  appointed  by  Pope 


divEuon  oi  Dcibyshire,  EngliHid, 
blanch  ol  Lhe  MidUnd  [Hilway, 
3807.    It  is  picturesquely  situali 

■  smiU  tribu[uy  ol  the  Detwcni,  kl  in  ciEvauon  eicixmi 
500  tt.,  «nd  b  almuc  endrclcd  by  shirply  rising  hills.  T 
cnidfornl  church  of  S(  Muy ,  *ilh  a  ct nlr»]  tower  nnd  ihorl  spii 
is  in  grcit  part  Early  English,  with  Pcrpcndiculu  oddilior 
but  eonrfdeiable  trace*  of  ■  Norman  building  were  reveal 
durmg  a  modem  restoration.  There  is  a  manufacture  of  t^x 
the  town,  and  lead-mbung  and  stone-quarrying  are  carried  1 
b  the  neighbourhood;  idics  ol  tbe  Roman  workini  of  the  le^ 
minei  have  been  discovered,  A  large  brail  vessel  uted  a> 
ad  ore,  and  dating  fiom  the  tic 
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ofHeni 


'VIII.,  i 


1  borough,  market  town,  and  pott 
in  the  Wisbech  parliamentary  diviuon  of  Cambridgeshire, 
England,  jS  m.  M.by  W.  of  Cambridge,  on  the  Creal  Eaatern  and 
the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  joint  tiilwayi.  It  lie>  in  the 
flat  ten  country,  on  the  river  Ncne  (mainly  on  the  east  bank), 
II  m.  from  its  outlet  on  the  Wash.  By  the  Wisbech  canal  it 
has  lumniiuiicatiaa  with  the  Ouse.  The  church  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  has  a  double  nave,  with  aisles,  the  north  arcade 
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Tbe  chief  imports  are  coal,  timber  and  iron,  aiut  the  cipons 
^rain  and  other  agricultural  products  and  salt.  Foreign  trade  is 
chiefly  with  the  Russian  Baltic  ports.  In  the  neighbourhood 
large  quantities  of  fruit  are  grown,  including  ^ples,  pears, 
plums,  gooseberries,  and  strawberries.  Potatoes,  asparagus, 
and  other  vegetables  arc  also  grown  for  tbe  London  market. 
The  town  possesses  agricultumi  implenxnl  iroifcs,  coach, 
building  works,  breweries,  ropework),  planing  and  sawing  mills,, 
and  com  and  lul-cake  mills.  The  borough  Is  undct  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen,  and  iS  councillDii.   Ana,  6476  acres. 

Kh  dfiiciu,  I.C.  OmhIki)  is  near  a  Roman  embankment 
nuli.  About  940  the  manai  is  uid  to  have  been  given 
ibbey  of  Ely  by  Oswy  and  LeoHedc;  the  abbot  held  it 
,  and  it  became  attached  to  the  see  of  Ely  with  lhe 


WisI 


.    Thei 


sU(t 


.'ebeen 


built  by  William  I.,  and  n 
into  an  episcopal  paUce  between  i47t  and  1473.  The  growth 
of  Wisbech  depended  on  its  position  and  episcopal  patmmEe- 
In  119a  tenants  of  Wisbech  Barton  acquired  an  eicmption 
Irem  toUs  throughout  England,  conRrmed  by  John,  Keniy  IV. 
and  Henry  V.  The  Cild  ot  the  Holy  Trinity  is  mentioned  In 
1379.  and  grew  rich  and  powerful.  After  its  dissolution  the 
lowrumen  became,  in  1:49,  a  corporation  holding  ol  the  king, 
by  a  charter  which  transferred  to  them  the  property  and  duties 
of  the  gild,  and  was  renewed  in  i6loand  t66g.  By  the  Municipal 
Corporallonl  Act  of  iBjj  a  mayor,  aldermen  and  a  council 
replaced  the  capital  burgesses,  lhe  older  governing  body.  The 
borough  returned  a  member  only  to  the  parliament  of  1653; 
Its  elected  member,  Secretary  Thurloe,  ch<^  then  to  represent 
another  canslituency,  A  fair  of  twenty  dayi  from  the  vigil  of 
HolyTriniiy  was  granted  !o  the  bishopoIEly  in  1317.  The  man 
still  occupies  by  custom  the  interval  between  Lynn  mart,  ol 
which  it  is  probably  an  olTshool,  and  Stamford  Slit  in  mid-Lent. 
A  pleasure  lair,  caHed  the  Statute  Fair,  takei  place  shotlly 
before  Michaelmas,  Importance  attacbn  to  the  horse  lait, 
■be  week  before  Whiuunlide  and  now  on  the 


Thursday  and  Saturday.  In  idS6  eels  were  prolific  in  Wisbech 
water.  The  port  was  natewotthy  until  a  diversion  ol  the  Owe, 
belore  rigi,  rendered  il  hardly  accessible.  DrahiagB  restored 
trade  before  ifij^,  and  the  act  o(  1773  for  making  Kindeiley's 
Cut  was  the  be^nning  of  prosperity.  F»Qra  ijB]  to  iBiJ  agricul- 
tural produce  was  exported  and  tual  imparted.  Hemp  and  flax 
had  an  importance,  lost  between  1B37  md  1X^9,  but  lespoDuble 
■  ■  ■  ~  ■  ind  Monday  before  Palm  Sunday. 
S-wlec*  (Wisbech,  1837):  N.  Walker 


SceV 


.  Watson,  Hi^Ury  ./  Vvitrh  fWi.bech,  1837):  N.  Walk 
rhomaa,  Hiilory  of  Wiitfrk  (Wisbech,  iSio);  Bulory 
;Wi!bech  and  London,  1833). 


Wisitcli  (Wiibech  ai 

WISCOHStN  (known  as  "the  Badge.'  stale '1^  one  ol  the 
North  Central  states  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  N.  by  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior,  on  the  W.  by  Uin- 
nisata  and  Iowa,  and  on  the  S.  by  Illinois.  Ill  greatest  length 
from  N.  to  S.  (41°  30'  N.  Lat.  to  47°  i'  N.  Lat.)  inm  m.,  and  its 
grealest  breadth  (S6°  49'  W.  Long,  to  91-  si'  W.  Long.)  Is  150  m. 
The  greater  part  of  the  western  boundary  separating  the  state 

Croix  rivers  fioT*mg  S.  and  the  Saint  Louia  river  flowing  into 
Lake  Superior.  The  Menominee  and  Montreal  riven  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  boundary  line  on  the  N.  and  E.,  separating 
it  from  lhe  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  stale'a  lake 
shore  boundary  is  more  than  sso  m.  long.  Included  in  Wis- 
consin are  It/!  Apostle  Islands  in  Lake  Superior,  amf  Washinglon 

Bay  on  the  Lake  Michigan  side.    The  slite  occupies  a  lotal 
area  oi  i6.a66  tq.  o.,'  Sio  of  which  ace  water  surfaces    Roughly 
speaking,  it  divides  the  Great  Lakes  legioii  from  the  upper  v^ley 
ol  the  Mii'isHpid. 
Fkjiual  niuaici,— Witcoa^a  foiini  pari  of   '     '  '      ' 
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fBocii'W  Kvcral  riven  of  ooiwidcnibK  length*  the  most  inportsnt  of 
which  are  the  Chippewa  and  the  Black.  The  Wuoonain  river  rises 
on  the  Upper  Michigatt  border  and  flows  S  and  W.  for  600  m., 
joittiogtheMbnaippannrPnurie'dttChien.  It  is  navinble  as  far 
as  Pbrtaee,  some  aoo  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  Fox  river  (more  than 
ate  m.  loag)  rises  fai  the  south  central  portion  of  the  state,  flows  N. 
and  E.  by  a  drcuitous  route  through  Lake  Winneba^,  and  thence 
N.  into  Green  Bay,  and  is  the  longest  and  most  important  stream 
droning  into  Z.ake  Michigan.  The  Wolf  river  is  its  most  important 
tributary,  joining  it  from  the  N.j  in  its  upper  coune.  Besides  the 
FoK  several  snuuler  streams  drain  into  the  Lake  Michi^n  basin. 
Amofv  thf»e  are  the  Menominee  and  Oconto,  which  flow  into  Green 
Bay:  an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  Sheooyflnn  and  Milwaukee 
rivers  emptying  directly  into  the  iake.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
state  is  drained  oy  several  streams  flowing  acro»  the  Illinob  boundary 
and  finding  their  way  eventually  through  other  rivers  into  the 
Mississippi.  The  krvest  of  these  are  the  Rock,  Des  Plaines,  Fox 
(of  the  niinob),  or  Pishtaka,  and  the  Pecatontca  rivets.  On  aocmmt 
of  glacial  disturbance  of  the  drainage,  Wisconsin's  many  streams 
provide  water-powers  of  great  value  that  have  contributed  much 
to  thetndustriaii  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
are  the  Fox,  the  Rock  and  the  upper  Wisconsin  and  its  tributaries. 
Wisconsin  has  more  than  2500  lakes,  mostly  in  the  |4aciated  N. 
and  E.  parts  of  the  state.  Cn  these  the  largest  is  Lake  Winnebo^, 
between  Calumet.  Outagamie,  Fond  du  Lac  and  Winnebago  counties, 
with  an  extreme  length  of  30  m.  and  a  breadth  of  10  m.,  and  one  of 
the  largest  bodies  ot  water  lying  wholly  within  any  stale  in  the 
Union.  On  its  banks  are  the  important  manufacturing  cities  of 
Oahkosh,  Fond  du  Lac,  Neenah  and  Menasha,  and  through  it  flows 
the  Fox  river.  In  the  S.  and  E.  portions  of  the  state  the  lakes  are 
beautiful  clear  bodies  of  water  with  sandy  or  gravelled  shores,  and, 
as  a  rule,  high  banks  heavily  wooded.  Many  6i  them  are  famous  as 
summer  resorts,  notably  Lake  Geneva,  Green  Lake,  the  lakes  in 
Waukesha  county  and  tne  famous  "  four  lakes  "  near  Madison. 

FUmt  and  Fauna. — ^Wisconsin  was  orti^nally  the  native  home  of 
most  of  the  wild  fowl  and  animals  found  m  the  other  North  Central 
states.    Deer  were  found  in  Urge  numbers  in  all  sections  of  the  state, 


bear  weie  common  in  the  central  and  northern  jperts.  bison  were 

r*  wild  cats  '^3,  and  foxes  and 
other  smaller  animals  jpanicularly  of  fur-bearing  varieties.    The 


found  in  the  south-west,  wolves,  lynx  ("  wild  cats 


streams  abounded  in  fish.  The  abundance  of  g^me  made  the  region 
between  the  bkes  and  the  Mississippi  a  favounte  hunting  ground  of 
the  Indians,  and  later  a  productive  field  for  the  trapper  and  for 
trader.  Bear,  deer  and  lynx  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  less  settled 
forest  regions  of  the  N.  parts,  and  the  fisheries  are  still  important. 
The  ari-founal  life  of  Wisconsin  is  exceedingly  varied ;  C.  B.  Cory 

{see  BiBLtOGRAPRY)  enumerates  398  species  for  Wisconsin  and 
llinois,  and  of  these  probably  not  Im  than  xso  occur  in  Wisconsin. 
The  more  characteristic  ana  useful  birds  include  many  species  of 
the  sparrow,  such  as  the  song,  swamp,  Lincoln's  chipping  and  field 
sparrow;  the  bank,  bam,  cliff,  whtte-betlied  and  rough-winged 
swallow,  as  well  as  the  purple  martin  and  the  chimney  swift;  ten 
or  more  species  of  fly-catchers,  including  the  least,  arcadian,  phoebe, 
wood  pewee,  olive-sidcd  and  king  bird;  about  ten  species  01  wood- 
peckers, of  which  the  more  common  are  the  downy,  hatry,  yellow- 
bdtied  and  golden-winged  (flicker) ;  about  thirty  species  01  warblers, 
including  the  parula,  cerulean,  Blackbomian,  prothonotary,  yellow 
Nashville,  red-start,  worm-eating  and  chestnut-sided ;  snd  four  or  five 
species  of  vireos.  The  song-birds  are  well  represented  in  the  hermit 
tnrush,  wood  thrush,  Wilson's  thrush  (or  veery),  brown  thrasher, 
robin,  blue  bird,  bobolink,  meadow  lark,  |told  finch,  &c.  Among 
the  game  birds  are  the  ruffed  grouse  (partridge),  quail,  prairie  hen 
and  wild  turkey.  The  birds  of  prey  include  the  red-shouldered,  led- 
tailed.  broad-winged,  Cooper's,  sharp-shinned  and  sparrow  hawk 
and  the  bald  eagle;  the  great  homed,  barred,  bam,  snowy,  short- 
eared  and  screech  owls.  The  ducks  include  the  mallard,  black 
dock,  canvas-back  and  red-head ;  the  CUinadian  goose,  the  snowy 
goose  and  the  blue  goose  also  appear  during  the  migrating  seasons. 

Originally  the  greater  portion  of  what  is  now  Wisconsin  was 
covered  wiUi  forests,  although  in  the  S.  and  W.  there  were  consider- 
able tracts  of  rolling  prame  &nds.  In  the  S.  portion  the  predominat- 
ing trees  were  hick(nry,  elm,  oak  and  poplar.  Along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  extending  inbnd  a  quarter  of  the  distance  across 
the  state  and  northward  through  the  Fox  River  Valley,  there  was  a 
heavy  belt  of  oak,  maple,  birch,  ash,  hicko^,  elm  and  some  pine. 
From  the  N.  shores  of  Green  Bay  there  stretched  away  to  the  N.  and 
W.  an  enonnous  and  unbroken  lorest  of  pines,  hemlocks  and  spruce. 
Oimaie. — The  climate  of  the  whole  state  b  influenced  by  the 
storms  which  move  eastward  along  the  Canadian  border  and  by 
those  which  move  northward  up  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  that  of 
the  eastern  and  northern  sections  b  moderated  by  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  winters,  espedally  in  the  central  and  north-western  sections,  are 
long  and  severe,  and  the  summers  in  the  central  and  south-western 
sections  are  very  warm ;  but  the  air  b  so  dry  that  cold  and  heat  are 
less  felt  here  than  they  are  in  some  humid  climates  with  less 
extreme  temperatures.  The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the 
state  b  4A*  F.  July,  with  an  average  temperature  for  the  state 
61 70*,  b  tne  warmest  month,  and  Felmiary,  with  an  average  of  15*, 
is  the  coldest.  Within  a  period  of  thirty-eight  vears,  from  i8yo  to 
1908,  cactrcmn  at  Milwaukee  raijgjBd  from  100*  to  -  2^^*,  while  at 


La  Crosse,  on  the  wuteiu  botder  and  less  timn  60  m.  farther  north, 
they  ranged  during  the  same  period  from  104*  to  -  43*.  'The  greatest 
extremes  recordea  at  regular  observing  stations  range  from  11 1  *  at 
Brodhead,  in  Green  county  and  near  the  southern  border,  on  the  2t8t 
of  Jidy  IQOI  to  -  48*  at  Barron,  in  Barron  county  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  state,  on  the  loth  of  February  1B89.  The  average  annual 
precipitarion  for  the  state  b  31  '5  in.  Two-thirds  of  thb  comes  in  the 
six  growing  months  from  April  to  September  inclusive,  and  the  rain- 
fall IS  well  distributed  over  all  sections.  There  b  an  annual  snowfall 
of  ^  in.  in  the  northern  section.  ^  in.  in  the  southern  section  and 
36  in.  in  the  central  section,  which  is  Quite  evenly  distributed  through 
the  months  6f  December.  January,  February  and  March.  In  tne 
northern  section  the  heavy  snowfall  b  caused  by  the  cyclonic  storms 
along  the  Canadian  border,  and  in  the  ioothera  section  the  snowfall 
b  incfcased  by  the  storms  which  ascend  the  Missi»ip|^  Valley.  All 
sections  of  the  state  are  subject  to  tornadoes.  Th^  occur  more 
frequently  in  the  western  portion  than  in  the  eastern  portion,  but 
one  of  the  most  destructive  in  the  history  of  the  state  occurred  at 
Racine  on  the  i8th  of  May  1883.  Thb  storm  killed  2$  persons, 
injured  100,  and  destroyed  considerable  property. 

Agriculiure. — Hay  and  grain  are  the  most  important  crops.  In 
1909  the  acreage  of  hay  was  2,369,000  and  the  value  of  the  crop 
$34,800,000.  In  the  production  df  the  hardy  cereab,  bariev,  rye  and 
buckwheat,  ^K^sconsin  ranks  hieh  among  the  states  of  tne  Unmn; 
but  oats  and  Indun  com  are  tne  largest  cereal  crops  in  the  state. 
The  crop  of  oats  was  79^800,000  bushels  (raised  on  2,390,000  acres  and 
valued  at  131,123.000)  in  1909;  of  Indian  com,  50,589,000  bushels 
(raised  on  1,5^3,000  acres  and  valued  at  $30,3M,ooo);  of  bariey« 
24,348/xx>  bushds  (raised  on  866,000  acres  and  valued  at  $13,579,000 
^■Hi  crop  exceeded  only  by  that  of  California  and  that  of  Minnesota) ; 
of  wheat,  3484,000  busbeb  (raised  on  179,000  acres  and  valued  at 
$3,345fOooy  ;of  rye,4,737,ooobushels  (raised  on29o,oooacresandvalued 
at  $3,211,000— a  crop  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Pennsylvanb  and 
thatof  MKhlgan)  ;and  of  buckwheat,22i  ,ooobusheb(grownon  18,000 
acres  and  valued  at  $172^000).  The  potato  crop  is  large,  26,724,000 
bttsheb  being  raised  in  1900  on  262,000  acres,  a  crop  exceeded  only 
in  New  York,  Michigan  and  Maine.  Tobacco  also  isa  valuable  crop: 
in  1909  37,170,000  fb,  valued  at  $3419,640,  were  grown  on  31,500 
acres.  In  1909  14,000  acres  of  sugar  beets  were  harvestra  and 
^4^0,000  Ih  of  sugar  were  manufactured  in  the  four  beet  sugar 
factories  in  the  state.  In  the  8outh<entral  part  of  the  state  there  are 
valuable  cranberry  marshes.  Orchard  fruits,  especially  appln,  are 
of  increasing  importance. 

The  raising  of  five-stock,  particularly  of  dairy  cows,  b  in  important 
industry.  In  1910,  out  of  a  total  of  2,587,000  neat  cattle,  there  were 
1,506,000  milch  cows.  The  total  nunioer  of  horses  in  the  state  tras 
669,000  in  1910,  when  they  were  valued  at  $80,949,000.  There  were 
1,034,000  sheep,  and  1,651,000  swine. 

Mannfadmres. — The  growth  of  manufacturing  has  been  rapid:  in 


under  the  factory  system,  exdudmg  hand  trades  and  neighbourhood 
industries,  was  $326,752,878  in  1900  and  $411,139,681  in  1905. 
The  most  important  of  the  state's  manufactures  in  1900  and  in  1905 
were  lumber  and  timber  products,  valued  in  the  latter  vear  at 
f44'395t766  (Wisconsin  being  second  in  rank  to  the  state  01  Wash- 
ington). About  60^  (both  in  quantity  and  value)  of  the  lumber 
sawed  in  1905  was  white  pine;  next  in  importance  were  hemlock 
(more  than  one-fourth  in  quantity),  basswood  (neariy  4%)  and,  in 
smaller  ouantities,  birch,  oak,  dm,  maple,  ash,  tamarack.  Norway 
pine,  cedar  and  spruce.  The  value  of  the  product  of  planing  mills 
was  $11,210,205  in  1905;  and  other  important  manufactures  txssed 
on  raw  materiab  from  forests  were  paper  and  wood  pulp  ($1 7,841,174) 
ond  furniture  (11.569,591).  Second  in  value  in  1905  were  cheese, 
butter  and  condensed  milk  ($20,904,791),  in  the  product  of  which 
Wisconsin  ranked  second  to  New  York  in  1900  and  1905.  In  1905 
Wisconsin  ranked  first  of  all  the  states  in  the  value  of  batter,  second 
in  the  value  of  cheese  and  fifth  in  the  value  of  condensed  milk;  the 
dainr  product  of  Wisconsin  in  thb  year  was  17*8%  (by  value)  of  that 
of  the  entire  country.  Foundry  and  machine-shop  products  ranked 
third  in  value  in  1005,  when  toey  were  valued  at  $29,908,001.  and 
when  iron  and  steel  manufactures  were  valued  at  $104S3>75<>« 

Among  the  other  important  manufactiires  in  1905  were:  malt 
liquors  ($38,692,340)  and  mak  ($8,740,103.  being  1137  %  more  than 
in  1900);  flour  and  grist-mill  products  ($28,352,237;  ^MMt  60% 
was  wheat  flour);  bauer  ($25,8^123);  wholesale  slaughtering  and 
meat-packing  ($i6/>6o423);  agrKultural  implements  ($10,076,760); 
carriages  and  wagons  ($7,511,392);  men's  clothing  ($6,525,276): 
boots  and  shoes  ($6,513.563) ;  steam  railway  cars,  constructed  and 
repaired  ($6,511,731):  nosiery  and  knit  goods  ($4i94i>744);  cigars 

.wd?    ($3,527^7); 


($4,372,139);   matt 


and    spring 


and 


electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and  supplies  ($3,i94tl32). 

In  1905.  out  of  a  total  factory  product  of  $411,139,681,  $259420/>44 
was  the  value  of  goods  made  in  factories  in  the  (weaty-two  muni- 
cipalities of  the  state,  with  a  popuUtion  (1900)  of  at  least  8000;  but 
only  36*3%  of  the  total  number  of  factories  were  in  urban  dbtricts. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  factory  products  was  that  of  the 
manufactures  of  Milwaukee  ($138,881,545).  Racine  ranked  second 
with  a  factory  product  valued  at  $16458,965.    The  manufacture  of 
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(cneiiKl  wockiQi  dI  IbHC  dniMltt.  Tbe  priacipil  oi» 
iphalciin  or  line  blende  aod  laiithsaniw  or  zinc  carlu 
Li  locally  called  "  dry  bone  "  uid  which  va*  the  hru  zin 
Ln  the  etatit  la  19DA  Ibe  lead  product  wai  vaiuol 
and  the  nncpnduel  alf  1.711064.  Wigcaiuin  nnking  Ic 


i;Mi7  loni  were  ihlpncdlrom  that  counly;  andiboui  1884  began 
the  dc'/chwnienl  of  the  Gogebic  dcppriti  in  iron  and  Ashland 

10l»;  in  iva  il  wai  J&ifj'^  Ion;  tons  (79%  frani  Iron  ioui1l/}i 
Mid  in  1908,  73J.W3  ton^  TheoLtpiil  19  almost  entirely  haematite. 
Tbeie  ai«  large  oepoiiu  oi  stmificd  day  alona  the  tboics  of  Lake 
Mirhion,  from  whKh  ia  made  a  cream^oolouicd^clc  eo  talgdy  oicd 
in  MilMukee  that  that  A\y  ha.  been  called  the  "cream  diy"; 
Ibe  total  value  ol  clav  pnidiicti  in  1007  wa>  (i.i;i7.ei9aiKl  in  iwS 
SgiB.393.     By  far  the  mo«i  valuable  nineial  output  U  building 
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In  190J  und  190a  the  atatc  ranted  Bit 
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HeightL  Manihon  cour;ly)  wai  opened.  Tlic  principal  quarries 
■n  in  Dodge,  Creea  Lake  (a  blackCji  gianiie  is  qiwriKd  u  Dtley 
and  a  pinkub  rhyoUtc  at  Berlin),  Maraihon.  MariDcRc.  Marquctle, 
Sault.  Waupaca  and  Waushara  countio.  Wisconiia  granite  i> 
especially  suitable  for  nuinuniental  voik.  IJinesUne  ii  lound  in  a 
broad  telt  in  Ihc  cut,  uuth  and  west;  more  than  40%  oC  Ibe  total 

Sl^a'au'lmolli  Ihan^n^^sijlh  in  the  mknuiactun!  ol  coKirle. 
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Wiicooslii  was  tbe  ihief^source  of  the  while  pine  supply.  Nest  ti 
white  nine  (used  largely  in  shipbuilding)  in  value  in  iwiS  were  red  or 
Norway  pine  (used  m  hou«  buiMinglHicnlock  {used  lor  lumber  and 
Wood  pulp)  and  while  tpnicc,  a  very  valuable  lumber  tret  In  ivA 
(he  am  of  the  nate  forest  rescrvv  lands  under  a  stale  board  of 


V  bl  Wisconsin; 
lion  uus  cause  ia  190S  was 
mbricl.— Tbe  fishenes 


hBrring  bdi«  the  moct  valuable,  Thecc  ij  a  state  board  of  cor 
nuvionen  allisberies  (see  bdow.  I  C'ufcniMflU),  which  disiributi 
in  1908  \4t)Mfialti  eggs,  fry  and  flogerliin,  including  iiij^5,0( 
nil-eyed  pibtand  about  11,000x100  each  oflake  Irout  and  whiefii 

Bayfield  (bnwk.  raiobow  ar 


Baylit 
(latei 


trout,  irhilefish  and  vall-eyai  pike),  Minocqua  (pike,  bus  and 
allonn).  Dehfield  (black  ^bh  and  waU.«yvi  pike)  and  Wild 

'  "  .—Railway  buiMiBg  In  Wiscwuin 

laid  from  Milwaukee  ID  Wav'--'-- 


miptrUIUm  and  Co 
began  In  llji,  when  a  tra 
(»  m,).  which  WIS  crten 


er  ol  the  great  Chicago.  H 
lelin 


of  LsleMidiipn.   Tlie  Chicago  I 


North-western  and  the  OlitBgD,  St  Pa_ _r 

which  it  rontnils.  arc  tngEthcr  known  IS  "  Tbe  North-Wesum  Li 
The  ti»cki  of  Ihe  Chicago  ft  North-Wenem  (buOt 

i*<e  unri  ta  Fond  du  Lae  In  1858)  lonn  a  networl 

..  — X  itate.  aSofding  direct  cnnneiloni  wiih  Chica 
ikain,  St  Paul.  Mtnnespalls  h  Omaha  niends  into  ihi 
Tt  of  the  lUte,  when  it  connecu  with  the  irant-Misus 


EwUg 


ipolis  A  Dmali 
i-W- — '^-- 


o  a  Nocih-Weslem.    The  Chicm 


on  Lake  Michigan.  In  1900  there  were  (^  m.  of  track. 
be  Islsf  January  1909  7Jii  m.  Characlerittic  of  the 
of  Ihe  elate  is  the  thipnvni  by  the  Great  Lakes  of  bulky 
utBy  iicn  ore,  gnin  and  flour  and  lumber.  The  mum 
..„.-.  ..-ivemcnl  to  tbe  Wisconun  lake  pons  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  mat  from  the  Lake  Erie  sbipning  points  for  the  coalfielda  of  Pena- 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia.    Milwaukee  is  one  of  the^  leading  lake 

ilued  at  »796,385  in  1^9  and  at  %ijaiS,a  in  1909,  and  iu 

™rtsal»iJ26inl899anaal|l44.890,iB1909, 

To  connect  the  upper  Missisiippi  river  and  tbe  Gral  Lakn. 

^tv-een  1840  and  1850  a  canal  was  begun  between  the  Foi.  flowing 

loGreen^av.  aa  ann  of  Lake  Mkbigan  and  Ihe  Wiaconun  river. 

icse  nvera  was  undertaken  by  the  elate  with  the  aasistancc  ^  the 
edenl  goveiniiicnl ;  in  |8}3  the  woifc  came  into  Ihe  handt  ol  a 

through  (he 


he  United  Suie*.   lniMl7th 

1  to  June  1909  l33lo,4JI   had 'been  «ent 


L;rDf*lS.i 


canal  II07 


6*50  persons  specially  cnumcra 

The  dcnflty  cf  the  population  in  1910  was  41.3  to  the  square  mile, 
or  the  total  populjlioo  iii  1900.  1,553,071.  or  7Si%.wm  native- 
while  there  was  a  dinnaic  of  loreign-bam  ol  ot'^  The  falling  ofl 
in  foirlgn  inuniEration  in  the  decade  1890-1000  contrasts  stronnly 

1B90.  Of  the  nalive-bom  population  in  1900.  &4%.  or  ijat.918, 
wciE  bom  within  Ihc  irate.  Of  the  loicign-bora  341.777  were 
Germans,  61,575  were  Norwegian).  36,196  were  Swedes.  15,607 
were  natives  of  German  Poland,  ij,S6a  were  Englinh-Canadtans 
and  ijt544  were  Irinh,   Of  the  total  population  1,473.317  peiwns.  of 

German,  134,103  olNoiiveEiari,  76,593  of  Iriihand  70,581  of  PoluJl 
parentage,  bolh  on  the  father's  and  on  the  molher  s  aide.    At  the 

lory  of  a  sprinklinf  of  men  Itom  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  farther 
eouih.  Eeloie  the  next  cemus  was  taken  tbe  re^utionary  rnD^v- 
ment  of  IS4S  in  Germany  led  to  Ihe  emigration  of  thousands  from 
that  country  10  Wisconun.  end  there  was  an  increase  of  886-9% 
in  the  population  from  1840  to  1S50.  Norwegians  and  other 
Scandinavians.  Irish,  Poles.  Buich.  Oelnans  and^  Swiss  followed. 

the    Gcrrnan    clement    prcdi — ■ — —    ^ — "■■    ■-     *■-*—-'— 


^  Finns  in  Douglas  counly  and 
,  in  Grrcn  Bay.  Poles  are  chiefly 
nage  counties.  Belgunsand  Dutch 


Winnebago.  Buffalo  and  Pien. . 

counly.  wbeie  tfa^  form  almost  50%  of  the  populaiiori.  ^wnic 
Italians  are  massed  in  Vcmonand  Floifnce  counties,  and  then  an 
French  Canadians  In  Ihe  nonh.  There  wen:  B372  Indians,  of  whom 
1657  were  not  taied.  1541  negroes,  iii  Chinese  and  5  Japinae  in 
the  ilaie  in  1900.  ThTlndrans  include  repracnlailvk  of  ihe 
Menoininee(i487ini909).Sinckbridae  and  MunKcfjEi)  tribes  umfer 
Ihe  Keihena  SchooL  Chippewa  under  ibc  Uc  du  Rambeau  School 
(70^)  and  Ihe  La  Pmnle  School  (4453),  Oneida  (1159I  under  the  Oneida 
>The  Foa  and  Wiican»n  riven  are  Kparaled  at  Portage  by  a 

30,945,  (18501  305,391.  't86o)  775.881,  (1870)  ISi^^TO.    By  Ihe 
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Sdiool.  WinndMiro  (1094)  under  the  Wittenberg  Se1io6l  and  Pots- 
watomi  (440)  not  under  an  agent.  The  civiliied  Brotherton  and 
Stockbridce  Indians  live  principally  in  Calumet  county.  Among 
rdigiout  cxnominations  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  505,364  members 
in  IQ06,  had  50*5  %  of  the  total  communicants  or  church  members 
in  the  state.  The  Lutheran  bodies  ranked  next  with  384,386 
members  (induding  155,690  of  the  Evangdica)  church,  49.535  of  the 
United  Norwegian  church,  33,037  of  the  Synod  for  the  Norwegian 
Evaf^tical  church  15471  of  tne  Evangelical  Lutheran  Joint  Synod 
of  Ohio,  15.330  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and 
8695  of  the  General  Council).  Only  one  other  state  (Pennsylvania) 
bad  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  membership  of  this  denomination. 
There  were  574T}  Methodists  (chiefly  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church),  36,163  Congregationalbts  and  21,716  Baptists. 

Covemmenl. — The  original  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted 
in  1848,  and  amended  in  1869,  1870,  1874,  1877,  i88x,  1883, 
1903  and  1908,  is  still  in  force.  An  amendment  may  be  proposed 
by  either  hoose  of  the  legislature,  and  if  passed  by  two  successive 
legislatures  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house 
must  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  by  a  majority 
vote.  A  constitutional  convention  may  be  called  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  if  this 
proposal  receives  a  majority  vote  at  the  next  election  for  members 
of  the  legislature.  Suffrage  was  originally  granted  to  every 
male*  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards  resident  in  the  state 
for  one  year  preceding  any  election — if  he  were  a  while  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  white  of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared 
bis  intention  to  be  naturalized,  or  an  Indian  declared  by  Congress 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  civilized  person  of  Indian 
descent  not  a  member  of  any  tribe;  and  the  constitution  pro- 
vided that  the  legislature  might  by  law  give  suffrage  to  others 
than  those  enumerated  if  such  an  act  of  legislature  were  apiHoved 
fay  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  at  a  general  election.  By  an 
amendment  of  1883  the  word  "  white  "  was  omitted  and  by  an 
amendment  of  1908  it  was  provided  that  those  foreign-bom  and 
unnaturalized  in  order  to  become  electors  must  have  declared 
their  intentions  to  become  citizens  before  the  xst  of  December 
190S,  and  that  **  the  rights  hereby  granted  to  such  persons 
shall  cease  on  the  first  day  of  December  a.d.  191 3.'*  The  amend- 
ment of  1908  also  permits  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  electors  in  incorporated  cities  and  villages. 

The  official  ballot  is  of  the  blanket  type,  with  names  of  candi- 
dates in  party  columns,  but  with  no  candidate's  name  repeated 
on  the  ballot  and  with  no  emblems  to  noark  the  party  columns. 
In  X909  an  act  was  passed  permitting  county  boards  to  adopt  a 
**  coupon  "  ballot.*  Since  1905  there  has  bMn  a  direct  nomina- 
tion system  of  primaries  for  aU  officers  except  delegates  to  national 
nominating  conventions. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  a  lieutenant- 
fnvemor,  elected  for  two  years.  The  governor's  salary  (since 
1869)  is  $5000  a  year  and  the  lieutenant-governor's  $tooo. 
Candidates  for  either  office  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  qualified  electors  of  the  state.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  pre* 
ndent  of  tbe  Senate  with  a  casting  vote  only.  A  bill  vetoed  by 
the  governor  becomes  a  law  if  it  is  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  in  each  house;  and  a  bill  not  returned  by 
the  govemur  within  six  days  (excepting  Sunday;  before  1908 
the  constitutional  limit  was  three  days)  after  its  presentation 
to  him  becomes  a  law  unless  the  return  of  the  bill  is  prevented 
by  the  adjoununent  of  the  legislature.  The  governor  has  power 
to  grant  rq>riev€s,  commutations  and  pardons,  except  for  treason 
— he  may  suspend  execution  of  sentence  for  treason  until  action 
is  taken  by  the  legislature — and  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

The  administrative  officers,  a  secretary  of  state,  a  treasurer 
and  an  attorney-general,  axe  elected  for  two  yeaxs  and  act  as 
commissioners  of  public  lands.  The  secretary  of  state  is  «e- 
«|EcM  auditor;  and  he  acts  as  governor  if  the  regularly  elected 

*  Exeendng  persons  uader  guardianship,  those  weak-miadcd  or 
insane,  tnoae  convicted  (without  restoration  to  civil  ri^hu)  of  treason 
or  felooy,  and  those  who  have  engaged  (directly  or  indirectly)  in  a 
duel. 

*  The  coupon  ballot  was  proposed  for  use  throughout  the  state,  bat 
was  defeated  bv  popular  vote  in  April  1906.  The  ticket  is  made  up 
of  an  manv  ooiourra  sheets  as  there  are  party  ornnizations  (plus 
one  for  independent  nominations),  and  the  name  01  each  candidate 
b  00  a  perforated  slip,  which  must  be  detached  if  it  is  to  be  voted. 


governor  and  lieutenant-governor  die,  are  removed  from  office 
or  are  absent  from  the  state.  A  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  a  four-year  term. 
Other  administrative  officers  are  a  commissioner  of  insurant 
(from  X867  to  X878  the  secretary  of  the  state  was  commissioner 
of  insurance;  the  office  became  elective  in  x88i);  a  commissioner 
of  labour  and  industrial  statistics;  three  railroad  commissioners,' 
who  have  jurisdiction  over  all  public  utilities,  including  tdegraph 
and  telephone;  a  commissioner  of  banking;  a  dairy  and  food 
commissioner;  a  state  superintendent  of  public  property; 
three  tax  commissioners  who  aa  (since  X901)  as  a  sute  board  of 
asaessment;  commissioners  of  fisheries  (established  X874);  a 
state  board  of  agriculture  (1897);  and  a  state  board  of  forestry 
(1905,  succeeding  a  department  created  in  1905). 

The  legislature  consisU  of  a  Senate  and  an  Assembly  and 
meets  biennially,  and  when  called  in  special  session  by  the  governor 
to  transact  special  business  definitely  named  in  the  governor's 
call.  The  number  of  assemblymen  cannot  be  less  than  54  or 
more  than  xoo^  and  the  number  of  senators  must  be  not  more  than 
one-third  or  less  than  one-fourth  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Assembly.  In  19x0  there  were  33  senators  and  too  assemblymen. 
Elections  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly  are  biennial^  and  the  term 
of  members  of  the  Assembly  is  two  years,  but  the  senatorial 
term  is  four  yeaxs  and  only  one-half  of  the  members  are  elected 
each  two  years.  A  candidate  for  either  house  must  have  resided 
in  the  state  at  least  one  year,  must  be  a  qualified  elector  in  the 
district  from  which  he  is  chosen,  and  may  not  be  a  member  of 
Congress  or  hold  any  military  or  dvil  office  under  the  United 
States.  Since  1855  a  state  census  has  been  taken  every  ten  3reaTS, 
and  on  the  basis  of  these  censuses  the  legislature  re-apportions 
the  Senate  and  Assembly  districts.  Each  member  of  the  legis- 
lature receives  $500  a  year  and  xo  cents  a  mile  for  mileage. 
Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  house,  and  either  house  may 
amend  a  bill  passed  by  the  other.  Special  legislation  of  several 
specified  kinds  is  forbidden,  espedally  by  amendments  of  1871 
and  1892;  and  the  constitution  as  adopted  in  X848  prohibited 
the  legislature's  authorizing  any  lottery  or  granting  any  divorce. 
The  Assembly  may  impeach  civil  officers  by  a  majority  of  all 
elected  members,  aiui  the  Senate  to  try  impeachments;  for 
omviction  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  members  present  is  required. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  state  b  vested:  in  a  supreme 
court*  of  seven  members  (salary  I6000  a  year;  elected  for  a 
term  of  ten  years;  the  Knior  justice  is  chief  justice)  with 
appellate  jurisdiction  throughout  the  state,  general  superintend- 
ence over  an  inferior  courts,  power  to  issue,  hear  and  determine 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  injunction,  quo  toarranto, 
certiorari  and  other  original  and  remedial  writs;  nineteen  (only 
five  under  the  constitution  of  1848)  circuit  courts,  of  one  judge 
each  except  in  the  second  circuit  (including  Milwaukee)  ki  n^ich 
there  are  four  judges,  elected  (at  a  spring  election,  and  not  at 
the  general  state  election)  by  the  voters  of  the  circuit  district; 
probate  judges,  one  elected  (for  two  years)  in  each  county, 
except  where  the  legisbture  confers  probate  powers  on  inferior 
courts;  and  in  towns,  cities  and  villages,  justices  of  the  peace, 
elected  for  two  years. 

Locai  (TflSierfMiraf.—- >A^sconsIn  has  the  mixed  or  township<ounty 
system  of  kxal  government.  Each  township  (or  "  town,  as  it  is 
commonly  called)  elects  at  its  annual  town  meeting  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  April  three  supervisors,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  one  or  more 
assessors,  two  jostices  of  the  peace,  from  one  to  three  constables, 
and,  if  the  town  has  a  library,  a  librarian.  Justices  of  the  peace 
hold  office  for  two  years,  other  town  officers  for  one  year  only,  except 
that  in  a  ooanty  having  a  population  of  100,000  or  more  (Milwaukee 
county),  town  meetings  are  biennial  and  all  officers  are  elected  (or 
two  years.  For  other  than  wtAmsA  purposes  rates  must  not  exceed 
3  %  of  the  aisessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  town. 
The  chainnen  of  the  several  town  boards  of  scpcrvisors,  wieh  the 

'  "^he  office  of  railroad  commtuioncr  was  created  in  1874,  became 
elective  in  1881  and  was  rephced  under  an  act  of  1^5  by  a  com- 
mission of  three  members,  which  received  jurisdiction  over  other 
public  service  corporations  in  1907. 

*  Until  1881  elections  to  the  legtslature  were  held  anrmally,  and 
the  term  of  assemblymen  was  one  year  and  of  senators  two  years. 

*  Not  separately  organized  until  1853,  the  judges  of  the  circoil 
cour)  acted  aa  justkrcs  of  the  supreme  court. 
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•upervisor  of  each  ward  of  a  city  and  the  supervisor  of  each  village 
in  the  county,  constitute  the  county  board  of  Bupcrvtsors,  and  each 
county  elects  biennially,  at  the  general  election  in  November,  a 
clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  sheriff,  a  coroner,  a  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  a 
district-attorney,  a  register  of  deeds  and  a  surveyor.  The  county 
board  represents  the  county,  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  county 
property  and  the  management  of  the  county  business,  appoints  a 
■upervisor  of  assessments  and  levies  the  taxes  necessary  to  defray 
the  county  expenses.  The  county  board  also  elects  a  county  h^- 
way  commissioner  for  a  term  of  three  years,  is  required  to  d^tgnate 
a  system  of  prospective  county  highways,  and  may  levy  a  special 
tax  and  borrow  money  for  the  development  of  the  system.  Cities  are 
chartered  according  to  population,*  with  a  nv^yor,  a  single  legislative 
chamber  known  as  the  board  of  aldermen  or  city  council  and  the  usual 
administrative  officers  and  boards.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  justices  of  the  peace  and  supervisors  must  be  elected  by 
the  people,  but  the  other  offices  are  filled  as  the  council  of  each  city 
directs.  An  act  of  i;^  provides  for  the  adoption  of  government  bv 
commission  in  any  city  of  the  second,  third  or  fourth  class  which 
votes  for  this  form  of  government  at  an  election  called  by  a  petition 
signed  bv  as  %  of  the  voters  at  the  preceding  election  for  mayor. 

Misceuaneous  Laws. — A  married  woman  may  manage  her  separate 
property  as  if  she  were  single.  A  widow  b  entitled  to  a  dower  in 
one-thira  of  her  husband's  real  estate,  and  a  widower  is  life  tenant  by 
courtesv  of  all  the  real  estate  of  which  his  wife  died  seized  and  not  dis- 
posed oi  by  her  last  will,  unless  she  leaves  issue  by  a  former  husband, 
to  whom  the  estate  might  descend,  in  which  case  her  estate  passes 
immediately  to  such  issue.  If  either  husband  or  wife  dies  intestate 
and  leaves  no  issue  the  surviving  spouse  is  entitled  to  the  entire 
estate  of  the  deceased,  both  real  and  personal.  The  causes  for  an 
absolute  divorce  are  adultery,  impotency,  sentence  to  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  three  years  or  more,  wilful  desertion  for  one  year, 
cruel  or  inhuman  treatment,  habitual  drunkenness  and  voluntary 
separation  for  five  years.  For  any  other  cause  than  adultery  an 
action  for  a  divorce  cannot  be  brought  unless  one  of  the  parties  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  two  years  immediately  preceding  the 
suit.  Neither  party  a  permitted  to  marry  a  third  party  until  one 
year  after  the  divorce  has  been  obtained.  Adultery  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  not  more  than  three  years 
nor  less  than  one  year,  or  by  a  nne  not  exceeding  $1000  nor  less  than 
9200.  A  husband  who  wilfully  abandons  his  wife,  leaving  her 
destitute,  or  who  refuses  to  support  her  when  he  is  able  to  do  so, 
may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not  exceeding 
one  year  or  in  the  county  jail  or  worldiouse  not  more  than  six  months 
nor  less  than  fifteen  days,  and  ior  ten  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  he  may  be  kept  on  a  bread  and  water  diet.  A  homestead 
owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  the  state  and  consisting  of 
not  more  than  40  acres  of  agricultural  land  outside  the  limits  of  a 
city  or  village,  or  one-fourth  of  an  acre  within  a  city  or  village, 
together  with  the  dwelling-house  and  other  appurtenances,  is  exempt 
from  liability  for  debts  other  than  labourers ,  mechanics'  and  pur- 
chase-money liens,  mortgages  and  taxes.  If  the  homestead  is  sold 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  S5000,  are 
likewise  exempt  for  a  period  of  two  years,  provided  they  are  held 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  another  homestead.  If  the  owner  is 
a  married  man  his  homestead  cannot  be  add  or  mortgaged  without 
his  wife's  consent.  The  employment  of  children  un<wr  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mine,  bowling  alley  or  bcer 

((arden  is  forbidden,  and  their  employment  at  any  gainful  occupation 
s  permitted  only  durinfl[  the  vacation  of  the  public  school.  A  child 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  noay  be  employed  at  a 
gainful  occupation  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school 
principal  or  clerk  of  the  board  of  education.  No  child  under  «xteen 
years  of  age  may  be  employed  longer  than  fifty-five  hours  in  any 
one  week,  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  more  than  six  days 
in  any  one  week,  or  between  6'0  p.m.  and  7-0  a.m. 

Other  radical  legislation,  especially  in  regard  to  railways,  has 
included:  the  Porter  Law,  regulating  rates,  which  was  enacted  in 
1874  during  the  "  Granger  Movement,'*  was  modified  from  time  to 
time,  and  was  displaced  by  a  law  of  1905  (in  1908  declared  constitu- 
tional so  long  as  stockholders  receive  a  ^  reasonable  compensation  " 
on  investments)  cieatins  a  state  railway  commission,  and  providing  for 
the  physical  valuation  of  railways  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  for  taxation ; 
a  law  (1907)  making  2  cents  a  mile  the  maximum  fare;  an  anti- 
tipping  law  (15)05);  a  law  forbiddinjj^  the  sale  of  cigarettes:  an  act 
(1907)  forbiddmg  insurance  companies  to  do  both  participating  and 
non-participating  business;  and  an  eigbt*hour  labour  law  in  effect 
on  the  1st  of  January  1908. 

Finatu*. — Revenue  for  state  purposes  is  derived  principally  from 
taxes  on  corporations,  from  an  inheritance  tax  and  from  depart  menul 
and  institutional  fees  and  charges;  that  for  counties,  towns,  villages 
and  cities  from  a  general  property  tax.  The  general  property  tax 
has  long  been  employed  almost  wholly  for  educational  purposes  only. 
The  state  tax  on  railways  and  other  public  service  corporations  is 

*  The  first  class  comprises  cities  having  a  population  of  150.000 
or  rooie  (Milwaukee) ;  the  second  class  those  having  a  population 
between  '40,000  and  150,000;  the  third  class  those  tuiving  a  popu- 
lation between  10.000  and  40,000;  the  fourth  class  those  having  a 
population  lesp ' ' 


levied  on  an  ad  valorem  basis;  but  telephone  companies  are  taxed 
by  collecting  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts.  Insurance  companies 
arc  taxed  on  pipemiums  and  income.  In  I^K>8  the  constitution  was 
amended  to  permit  a  graduated  tax  on  incomes,  pn.vik^ies  and 
occupations.  A  poll  tax  is  levied  for  highway  purposes  in  towns  and 
villages,  but  the  general  charter  law  docs  not  provide  for  the  collec- 
tion of  poll  taxes  in  cities.  The  proceeds  from  corporation  taxes  in- 
creased from  $1,711,387  in  1899  to  $3,969,771  in  1908.  The  state 
receipts  from  all  sources  increased  from  94,070,3i6forthe  year  ending 
September 30, 1899, to  $8,209,982  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  190^; 
the  disbursements  in  the  latter  year  were  $7,762,771  or  $537,211 
less  than  the  receipts. 

As  a  result  of  the  failure  of  "  wildcat  "  banks  during  the  Territorial 
period,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  state  constitution  forbidding  the 
legislature  to  charter  a  bank  or  pass  a  general  banking  law  until  the 
people  had  voted  in  favour  of  banks,  and  providing  further  that  no 
banlc  charter  or  general  banking  law  should  be  01  any  force  until 
a  majority  of  the  voters  at  a  general  election  had  approved  of  it. 
The  people  gave  their  approvu  to  a  general  banking  law  in  1852, 
and  state  banks  were  incorporated  under  it.  Private  l»nks  and  one 
savings  bank  were  also  chartered.  In  1901  a  state  banking  depart- 
ment was  created  under  the  mana^ment  of  a  ooromisaioner  of  bank- 
ing appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  Under  this  law  private  Innks  became 
state  banks,  and  all  except  national  banks  are  examined  by  the 
commissioner,  his  deputy  or  some  person  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioner, at  least  once  a  year.  Wben  satisfied  that  a  bank  has 
become  insolvent,  the  commissioner  may  take  posaeasaon  of  it  and 
wind  up  its  affairs.  In  1909  there  were  470  state  oanks  and  3  savings 
banks  with  total  resources  amounting  to  $140,155455. 

To  prevent  such  extravagant  expenditures  for  internal  improve- 
ments as  had  brought  disaster  to  Michi^n  and  otho:  states,  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  of  Wisconsin  inserted  a  clause  Umitii^ 
its  aggregate  indebtedness  to  Sioo,ooo  for  all  purposes  other  thaa 
to  repel  an  invasion,  to  suppress  an  insurrection  or  for  defence  in 
time  of  war,  and  the  state  is  free  from  debt  with  the  exception  of 
that  contracted  on  account  of  the  Civil  War.  This  war  debt, 
although  amounting  to  $2,251,000,  is  held  by  four  state  educational 
funds.  A  constitutional  amendment,  adopted  in  187a,  limits  the 
indebtedness  of  each  county,  city,  town,  village  and  school  district 
to  5  %  of  the  value  of  its  taxable  property. 

Edticaiion. — ^Wisconan  has  an  excellent  free  public  sdu)ol 
system,  which  was  established  in  1848  and  which  provides  a 
gracded  system  of  instruction  in  country  district  and  city  schools, 
high  schools  and  nonnal  schools  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(incorporated  1848;  see  Wisconsin,  Unxversity  op).     By  a 
law  of  X907  school  attendance  (24  weeks  per  annum  in  the  country 
— a  law  of  1903  had  required  only  20  weeks — ^32  weeks  in  cities) 
was  made  compulsory  for  children  between  seven  and  fourteen 
yean  of  age  who  do  not  live  more  than  2  m.  from  sdto<^  by  the 
nearest  travelled  public  highway.     In  1907-1908  27*2%  <A 
those  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  state 
attended  no  school.  The  total  public  school  enrolment  in  190Q 
1910  was  466,554.    In  1901  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for 
state  ipraded  schools  of  two  classes,  which  must  be  opened  for  at 
least  nine  months  each  year;  graded  schools  of  the  first  class 
(of  three  or  more  departments)  receive  $300  a  year  each  from 
the  state,  and  graded  schools  of  the  second  dass  (of  two  depart- 
ments only)  receive  $aoo  a  year  each  from  the  state.    About 
X906  rural  graded  schools,  outside  of  villages,  were  first  oiganixed. 
There  are  twenty-two  day  schools  for  the  deaf.    There  are  a 
few  township  high  schools  (28  out  of  285  in  1909),  and  these 
receive  from  the  state  one-half  of  the  total  annually  paid  for 
teachers'  salaries;  for  free  high  sdiools  the  first  state  provisioB 
was  made  in  1875.    There  are  special  kindergarten  training 
departments  in  the  Milwaukee  and  Superior  schools,  depart- 
ments for  manual  training  at  Oshkosh  and  Platteville,  and  a 
trainbig  department  in  domestic  science  at  the  Stevens  Point 
school.    The  first  kindergarten  officially  connected  with  any 
American  state  normal  school  was  opened  at  Oshkosh  in  iSSo. 
The  state  normal  schools  are  supported  largely  from  the  interest 
($89,137  in  X908)  of  a  fund  ($i,957«330  ^  t9o8)  created  in  1865 
from  the  sale  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  and  from  an 
annual  state  tax  ($2301000  in   1908).     In  addition  to  the 
state  university  the  state  maintains  at  Platteville  a  school  of 
mhies,  opened  in  1908.    Under  state  control  there  is  a  system 
of  teachers'  and  fanners*  institutes.   A  Free  Ubcary  Commission 
of  five  members  created  in  1895  m^ntains  about  650  circulating 
free  public  libraries  comprising  more  than  40,000  volumes. 
In  1907  there  were  about  960,000  volumes  in  public  township 
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fibmrics  for  fduch  m  kw  of  1887  ~i«d  made  provision;  since 
1S9S  the  formation  of  such  libraries  has  been  mandatory,  and 
books,  chosen  by  the  county  superintendent,  arc  bought  from  a 
iund  of  10  cents  forevery  penK>n  of  school  age  in  towns,  villages 
and  df  ies  of  the  fourth  daas.  An  act  of  190X  permits  county 
boards  to  csublish  county  systems  of  travelling  libraries.  In 
1908  the  total  expenditure  for  public  education  in  the  state  was 
$12,547,574;  of  this  sum  $10,604,294  was  spent  for  common 
schools,  high  schools  and  graded  schools,  $1^1,135  for  the 
nniveisity,  and  $547,661  for  normal  schools.  The  total  income 
for  schools  in  1907-1908  was  $1,773,659,  of  which  $1,3794x0 
was  from  the*  sevesi-tenths-of-*>mill  tax,  $200,000  was  from 
Uccnce  fees  and  taxes  upon  oorporaUona  (for  salaries  of  rural 
school  tni4)ectois)  and  $194,249  the  income  from  the  common 
school  fimd  which  in  that  year  amounted  to  $3,845,929. 

Educational  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  are  Beloit  College 
(1846;  originally  Congregational,  now  undenomination^) 
at  Beioit;  Carroll  College  (1846,  Presbyterian),  at  Waukesha; 
Lawrence  College  (1847;  Methodist  Episcopal),  at  Appleton; 
Cbncmdia  College  (1881;  Lutheran),  Marquette  University 
(1864,  Roman  CathoUc),  and  Milwaukee-Downer  College  (1895; 
non-sectarian,  for  women;  an  outgrowth  of  Downer  College, 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian,  founded  at  Fox  Lake  in  1853), 
aliat  Milwaukee;  Milton  College  (1867;  Seventh  Day  Baptist), 
at  Milton;  North-western  University  (1865;  Lutheran)  at 
Watertown;  Ripon  College  (1851;  originally  under  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  control,  now  non-sectarian),  at  Ripon; 
Wayland  University  (1855;  co-educational;  Baptist),  at  Beaver 
Dam;  and  the  foUowing  Roman  Catholic  schools:  St  Clara 
Academy  (1847;  Dominican)  at  Sinsiniwa,  St  Francis  Seminary 
(1853)  at  St  Frands,  and  St  Lawrence  College  (1861,  Capuchin) 
at  Mt  Calvary.  There  are  also  many  private  academies  and 
trade  or  tecfanicsl  schools,  and  six  industrial  schools  for  Indians. 

CharilabU  and  Penal  lustilutions. — la  the  number  and  equipment 
of  iu  reformatory,  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  Wisconsin 
stands  high.  These  institutions  are  under  the  general  direction  of  a 
state  board  of  control  (established  in  1905)  of  five  members  (one  a 
woman),  appointed  far  the  governor  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Thb 
boud  has  cnvce  of  tae  following  institutions:  a  State  Hospital  for 
the  losaos  (1060)  at  MendoU;  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  (1873)  at  Winnebago,  4  m.  N.  of  Oshkosh;  a  School  for  the 
Deaf  (1852)  at  Delavan.  Walworth  county,  in  which  the  teaching  is 

Brindpally  oral  and  which  indudes  a  hi^h  school;  a  School  for  the 
lind  (1849;  taken  over  by  the  state  m  1850)  at  Janesville;  an 
Industrial  school  for  Boys  (opened  in  i860,  as  a  House  of  Refuge)  at 
Wauk^ha,  with  a  farm  of  404  acres;  the  Stale  Prison  (18^3)  at 
Waupun;  State  Public  School  for  Dependent  and  Neglected  Children 
(1886)  at  SfMurta,  with  a  farm  of  234  acres;  Wisconsin  Home  for 
Feeble  Minded  (1896)  at  Chippewa  Falls;  Wisconsin  Sute  Re- 
formatory (1898).  near  Green  Bay:  and  Wisconsin  State  Tubercu- 
losis Saoatoriam  (1907)  at  Wales,  Waukesha  county.  In  addition 
the  board  has  partial  control  over  the  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  (1003)  at  Milwaukee,  where  there  is  a  willow  ware  factory, 
and  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Gtris  (1875)  also  at  Mil- 
waukee. Ite  powen  of  inspection  extend  over  5  semi-state  in- 
sticutioos,  33  county  insane  asylums,  69  gaols,  48  poor-bouses,  $0 

¥rivate  benevolent  institutions  and  206  police  stations  and  lockunu 
he  boaitS  has  also  power  of  visitation  and  inspection  over  the 
Wiseoosin  Veccraas*  Home  at  Waupaca,  founded  in  1887  by  the 
state  department  of  the  Grand  Ainy  of  the  Republic  In  the 
state's  treatment  of  the  insane,  chronic  cases  are  separated  and  sent 
to  the  county  asylums.  The  labour  of  convicts  in  the  state  prison 
b  kased;  until  1878  the  state  itself  supervised  manufactunng  in 
the  prison;  then  for  twenty-five  years  the  convicts  were  emploved 
in  making  shoes  for  a  ChicaMo  firm;  and  ainca  1903  the  state  has 
raoetved  65  cents  a  day  for  tne  Labour  of  each  convict,  and  at  least 

?ioo  convicts  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  socks  and  stockings, 
rom  which  in  1906-X908  (two  years)  the  income  to  the  state  was 
$156,890.  In  1910  a  mnduig  twine  factory  was  established  m  the 
prison.  In  the  state  reformatory  the  labour  of  some  inmates  is 
knaed  to  tailors,  and  the  others  make  brooms  or  bricks,  or  work 
in  a  cabinet  shop  or  on  the  farm.  Since  1907  a  parole  law  has  been 
in  fofoe  for  pruonen  with  a  good  record  at  the  state  pnson.  By  a 
law  of  1909  certain  offemiers  are  placed  nmier  probation  under  the 
soperviaua  of  the  State  Boaid  of  CootioL 

tfirfory.— Politically  Wlsoonsin  has  been  under  French 
domlnatioa  (from  1634  to  1760);  under  British  dondnation 
(from  1760,  fofnally  X7«3.  to  1783);  and  under  that  of  the 
United  States  dnoe  1783.  But  the  British  nifluenoe  on  the  com- 
muaity  was  negligible,  and  British  rule  was  never  move  tbaa 


nominal  and  was  confined  to  the  military  posts.  When  American 
troops  occupied  the  posts  at  Green  Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien 
in  xSi6,  thirty-three  years  after  it  had  become  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  (he  United  States,  the  region  was  still  almost  ex- 
du^vdy  French  m  manners,  customs  and  population;  and  so 
it  remained  for  nearly  two  decades. 

The  region  comprised  in  the  present  state  of  Wisconnn,  when 
first  explored  by  Europeans,  was  a  favourite  hunting<ground 
for  the  Indians  who  constantly  crossed  this  rc^on  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  upper  Mississippi.  The  Indian  population 
of  Wisco^isin  in  the  first  half  of  the  Z7th  century  was  probably 
larger  than  that  of  any  rc^on  of  similar  size  east  of  the  MiJalflsippL 
Among  the  many  different  tribes  were  the  Sioux,  Chippewa, 
Kickapoo,  Menominee,  Mascoutin,  Fotawatomi,  Winnebago, 
and  Sauk  and  Foxes.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  region  there  are  still  numerous  moimds,  the  relics  of  an 
earlier  Indian  civilization.^  In  the  lead  regions  in  the  S.W.,  with 
the  help  <A  Pawnee  slaves,  the  Indians  worked  the  lead  diggings 
in  a  rough  way.  The  whole  course  of  the  early  history  of  Wis- 
consin was  profoundly  influenced  by  these  racial  and  geographic 
considerations.  The  French  adventurers,  bent  on  finding  either 
a  "  North-west  passage  "  or  some  land  route  to  the  Pacific  (which 
they  believed  to  be  no  farther  west  than  the  Mississippi) ,  naturally 
went  west  by  the  water  routes  of  Wisconsin;  as  a  fine  field  for  their 
bartering  and  trading  with  water-courses  by  which  they  could  con- 
vey their  pdts  and  skins  back  to  Montreal,  the  rqpon  attiacted  the 
eaureurs  de  hois  and  fur  tradeis;  and  it  seemed  promising  also  to 
the  zealous  French  Catholic  missionaries.  The  impelling  influences 
on  the  French  settlement  of  the  rt^on  were  the  love  of  explora- 
tion and  adventure,  the  commercial  instinct  and  rdipous  seaL 

Jean  Nicolet,  an  experienced  explorer,  was  sent  west  by 
Samud  de  Champlain,  the  governor-general  of  New  Frsnce, 
in  the  summer  of  1634  to  investigate  mysterious  mmoiizs  of  a 
people  known  as  "  the  men  of  the  sea  "  who  wen  thooght  by 
some  to  be  Tatars  or  Chinese.*  After  a  long  and  difficult  journey 
into  a  region  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  white  man 
to  enter,  Nicolet  landed  on  the  soil  of  Wisconam  at  a  point  on 
Green  Bay  about  10  m.  below  the  present  dty  of  Green  Bay. 
Near  what  is  now  known  as  Red  Banks  there  was  a  populous 
village  of  Winnebago,  which  wdoomed  and  entertained  him. 
He  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  went  up  the  Fox  river  to  a 
point  somewhere  near  the  present  dty  of  Berlin  (Green  Lake 
ooonty)  where  he  found  another  large  village,  and  returned  to 
Green  Bay  and  thence  to  his  post  on  Lake  Huron. 

Twenty  years  later  Pierre  Esprit,  Sieur  de  Radisson,  and 
Medard  Chouart,  Sieur  des  Groseilliers,  started  (1654)  from 
Quebec,  crossed  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  wintered  in  Wis- 
consin, ascended  the  Fox,  crossed  to  the  Wisconsin  and  possibly 
reached  the  Mississippi  river  eighteen  years  before  Jacques 
Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet.  In  1659-1660  they  were  again 
in  the  West,  but  the  opposition  iA  the  French  authorities  pre- 
vented their  further  explorations. 

The  first  of  the  missionary  pioneers  was  the  Jesuit,  Father 
Ren£  Mfnard,  who  in  1661  lost  his  life  on  the  upper  Wisconsin 
river.  In  1665  Father  Claude  Alloocz  established  the  first  per- 
manent mission  in  Wisconsin  on  the  shores  of  (Thequamegon  Bay, 
near  the  first  trading  post  established  by  Radisson  and  Grosdlliers. 
In  1669  he  was  succeeded  by  Father  Jacques  Marquette  {q.v.) 
and  went  to  the  Fox  River  Valley;  there  he  established  the 
miasioa  of  St  Fiands  Xavier  at  tlie  first  rapids'  on  the  Fox 
liver  near  a  popidous  Indian  village.    About  this  mission,  one 

*  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  mounds  is  the  so-called  Elephant 
Mound,  4  m.  S.  of  Wyalusiog,  in  Grant  county  in  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  state,  nttr  the  Misstssippi  river;  it  is  an  effigy  mound,  and  a 
drifting  of  earth  changed  its  original  shape,  that  of  a  bear,  so  that  it 
roughly  resembled  an  dephant;  see  pp.  91-93  of  the  Twdfth  Annual 
Rtport  (1894),  Bureau  01  American  Ethnology. 

*  These  '*  gens  de  mer  "  were  the  Winnebago  Indums|  the  name 
••  ooinipegou."  meaning  "  men  of  t*  e  fetid  water,"  was  interpreted 
by  the  French  to  apply  to  salt  water,  whereas  it  nrobably  rcfefred 
to  sulphur  springs  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  from  whkh  the  Winnebago 
came  to  Green  Bay,  ..  ,      . .      ,   .     ,    .      v 

*  It  was  from  these  "  rapides  des  pires"  (apKls  of  the  father^) 
that  De  Pcre  was  named. 
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of  the  most  successful  established  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  West, 
gathered  a  group  of  traders  who  formed  a  settlement  that  for  many 
years  existed  as  a  transient  post  and  store-house  for  trappers. 

Father  Marquette,  forced  in  167 1  by  Indian  wars  to  abandon 
his  post  on  Chequamegon  Bay,  settled  with  the  Huron  at  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  whence  in  May  1673  accompanied  by  Louis 
Joliet  he  set  out  for  the  Mississippi  river.  They  halted  at  De 
Pere,  set  off  down  the  Fox-Wisconsin  route,  followed  the  Wis- 
consin to  its  mouth  and  came  out  upon  the  Mississippi  near  the 
site  of  the  present  dty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  July  17th,  exactly 
two  months  after  they  left  St  Ignace  mission  on  Mackinac  Island. 
After  descending  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
they  returned  by  way  of  the  Des  Plaines  portage,  paddled  along 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  arrived  at  De  Pere. 
In  September  1679  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  and  Henri 
de  Tonty  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  river  in  the  **  Griffon," 
the  first  ship  to  sail  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  same  year  Daniel 
Greysolon  Du  Luth,  a  coureur  de  bois,  explored  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Wisconsin  and  Black  rivers.  In  1680  Father  Louis 
Hennepin,  a  Recollet  Franciscan  who  had  accompanied  La  Salle, 
followed  the  Mississippi  northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
along  the  western  border  of  Wisconsin  to  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  St  PauL  The  same  course  was  followed  by  tHe  fur-trader, 
Pierrv  Charles  Le  Sueur,  in  1683. 

In  1671  Simon  Francois  Daumont  Saint-Lusson  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie  had  takfcn  formal  possession  of  the  region  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  France;  in  1685  Nicolas  Pcrrot  (i644-«.  1700), 
a  trader  who  had  first  visited  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin  probably 
as  early  as  1665,  was  appointed  "  commandant  of  the  West," 
and  this  event  closes  the  period  of  exploration  and  begins  that 
of  actual  occupation.  TVadcrs  had  begun  to  swarm  into  the 
country  in  increasmg  numbers,  and  to  protect  them  from  the 
Indians  and  to  control  properly  the  licensed  fur-trade  a  military 
force  was  necessary.  Perrot  built  a  chain  of  forts  along  the 
Mississippi  and  a  post  (the  present  Galena,  Illinois)  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  state,  where  he  discovered  and  worked 
a  lead  mine.  In  1712  the  slaughter  of  a  band  of  Foxes  near 
Detroit  was  the  signal  for  hostilities  which  lasted  almost  con- 
tinuously until  1740,^  and  in  which  every  tribe  in  the  Wisconsin 
country  was  sooner  or  later  involved  either  in  alliance  with  the 
Foxes  or  with  the  French;  the  Ch^^pewa,  always  hostile  to  the 
Foxes,  the  Potawatomi  and  the  Menominee  sided  with  the  French. 
This  war  soiously  interfered  with  the  French  plans  of  trade 
development  and  exploitation,  and  by  rendering  difficult  the 
maintenance  of  a  chain  of  settlements  which  might  have  con- 
nected Canada  and  Louiuana  was  a  contributing  cause  of  the 
final  overthrow  of  French  dominion.  In  this  period  permanent 
military  posts  were  established  at  Green  Bay  and  Chequamegon 
(x7z8};  in  1718  it  was  reported  that  traders  had  settled  at  Green 
Bay  and  De  Pere;  in  1727  a  post  was  established  on  Lake  Pepin. 

Wisconsin  was  little  disturbed  by  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Yet  the  French  and  Indians  of  Wisconsin  contributed  their 
quota  to  the  French  armies-'-a  force  of  half-breeds  and  Indians 
under  a  half-breed,  Charles  Michel  de  Langlade  (1729^x800). 
After  the  fall  of  Montreal  (Sept.  1760)  Robert  Rogers,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Detroit  to  occupy  the  French  posts  in  the  West, 
dispatched  Captain  Henry  Balfmir  with  a  force  of  British  and 
Colonial  troops  to  garrison  Mackinac  and  the  Wisconsin  posts 
which  had  been  dismantled  and  were  almost  deserted.  He 
arrived  at  La  Baye  (Green  Bay)  in  October  1761,  and  left  that  a 
garrison  under  Lieut.  James  Gorrell  of  the  60th  (Royal  American 
Foot)  Regiment.  The  traders  who  accompanied  them  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  first  English-speaking  odony  on  Wisconsin  soil. 
The  French  fort  was  rechristened  Fort  Edward  Augtstus.  The 
period  of  British  occupation  was  brief.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Pontiac  lieut.  Ciorrell  was  compelled  (in  July  x  763) 
to  evacuate  the  fort,  and  make  his  way  to  Montreal.'     When 

*  In  that  year  the  Foxes  were  acattered  or  forced  to  surrender  by 
Pierre  Paul  le  Perri^,  sieur  Marin,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
mandant of  the  West  in  1729. 

>  It  was  not  until  18 14  that  a  British  force  again  occupied  a 
Wisc«> 


the  conspiracy  was  crushed  in  1765,  Wisconsin  was  reopened 
for  traders,  and  not  only  French  but  American  merchants  and 
travellers  flocked  into  the  region.  Among  these  were  Alexander 
Henry  (1739-1824),  who  as  eariy  as  1760  had  visited  the  site 
of  Milwaukee,  and  who  now  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  Lake 
Superior  trade,  and  Jonathan  Carver  iq.v.),  who  in  1766  reached 
Green  Bay  on  his  way  to  the  MississippL 

In  1774  was  passed  the  Quebec  Act  lor  tlie  government  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  into  which  the  Wisconsin  region  was 
incorporated  by  this  act,  but  it  had  little  effect  on  the  French 
settlements  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  remained  thioughout 
the  entire  British  period  a  group  of  detached  and  periodically 
self-governing  communities.  Little  as  they  cared  for  their 
Britbh  rulers  the  Wisconsin  voyaieurs  and  habilans,  influenced 
probably  by  their  cupidity  and  by  actual  money  payments^ 
for  the  most  part  adhered  to  the  British  cause  during  the  War 
of  Independence.  De  Langlade  led  his  French  and  Indian 
forces  against  the  American  frontier  commtmities  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  This  pro-British  spirit,  however,  did  not  dominate 
the  whole  Wisconsin  region,  and  while  De  Langlade  was  harassing 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  frontier,  Godefrey  de  Linctot, 
a  trader  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  acting  as  agent  for  George  Rogers 
Clark,  detached  several  western  tribes  from  the  British  adherence, 
and  personally  led  a  band  of  French  settlers  to  his  aid.  The  dose 
of  the  war,  although  it  conveyed  the  region  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States,  was  not  followed  by  American  occupation. 
In  this  period,  however,  the  fur-trade  assumed  proportions  of 
greater  importance,  and  trading  posts  were  established  by  the 
North-west  Company  (Canadian).  In  1786  a  more  systematic 
attempt  was  made  to  work  the  lead  mines  by  Julicn  Dubuque, 
who  obtained  the  privilege  from  the  Indiaiui.  In  1787  W^isconsin 
became  part  of  the  North-west  Territory,  but  it  was  not  imtil 
after  the  ratification  of  Jay's  treaty  that  in  1796  the  western 
posts  were  evacuated  by  the  British.  Before  the  actual  military 
occupation  (x8i6)  by  the  United  States,  American  traders  had 
begun  to  enter  into  a  sharp  rivalry  for  the  Indian  trade.  In 
x8oo  Wisconsin  was  included  in  the  newly  organised  Indiana 
Territory;  and  in  X809  on  the  admission  of  Indiana  as  a  state 
it  was  attached  to  Illinois.  During  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  Wisconsin  Indians  and  French  settlers  generally 
sided  with  the  British,  and  in  1814  many  of  them  participated 
in  Major  William  McKay's  expedition  against  Fort  Shelby  at 
Pndrie  du  Chien.  In  x8x6  Fort  Howard  was  built  at  Gre^i  Bay, 
and  Fort  Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  the  same  year  was 
confirmed  the  treaty  negotiated  in  1804  by  William  Henry 
Harrison,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Indian  title  to  the  lead 
region  was  extinguished.  In  x8io  the  product  of  lead  had  been 
about  400,000  lb,  largely  mined  and  smelted  by  Indians,  but 
the  output  was  now  increased  enormously  by  the  American 
miners  who  introduced  new  machinery  and  new  methods,  and 
by  1820  there  were  several  thousand  miners  in  the  le^on,  in- 
cluding negro  slaves  who  had  been  brought  north  by  Southern 
prospectors  from  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  In  i8t8  Illinois 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  and  Wisconsin  was  incorporated  in 
Michigan  Territory,  and  at  that  time  American  dvil  government 
in  the  Wisconsin  region  was  first  established  on  an  orderly  and 
permanent  basis.  Wisconsin  then  comprised  two  counties. 
Brown  (east)  and  Crawford  (west),  with  county  seats  at  Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  VhtH  X830  the  fur-trade,  controlled 
largely  by  John  Jacob  Aster's  American  Fur  Company,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  predominating  interest  in  the  Wisconsin 
region,  but  then  the  growing  lead  mining  industry  began  to 
overshadow  the  fur-trade,  and  in  the  mining  repon  towns  and 
smelting  furnaces  were  rapidly  built.  Indian  miners  were  soon 
driven  out  of  business  and  were  nearly  crowded  out  of  their 
homes.  Friction  between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians  coukl  not 
long  be  avoided,  and  in  1827  Red  Bird  and  his  band  of  Winnebago 
attacked  the  whites,  but  after  some  bloodshed  they  were  defeated 
by  Major  William  ^liistler  (X780-1863)  of  Fort  Howsfd.  Five 
years  later  occurred  a  more  serious  revolt,  the  Black  Hawk  War 
(see  Black  Hawx),  which  also  grew  out  of  the  dis|»ute  over  the 
mineral  lands. 
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The  Black  Hawk  War  not  merely  fettled  the  todian  qoeation 
•o  far  as  Wisconsin  was  concerned,  but  made  the  region  better 
known,  and  gave  an  appreciable  impetus  to  its  growth.  A 
aeries  ot  Indian  treaties  in  1829, 1831, 1832  and  1833  extinguished 
the  Indian  titles  and  opened  up  to  settlement  a  vast  area  of  new 
land.  The  first  newspaper,  the  Green  Bay  InUHigenur,  began 
publication  in  1833.  In  1834  two  land  oflices  were  opened,  and 
by  1836,  878,0x4  acres  of  land  had  been  sold  to  settlers  and 
speculators.  A  special  census  showed  a  population  of  more  than 
IX, 000  in  X836.  The  new  growth  started  a  movement  for  a 
separate  Territorial  organization  for  that  part  of  ^Uchigan  lying 
west  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  this  was  not  Anally  accomplished 
untH  X836,  when  Michigan  entered  the  Union.  The  new  Territory 
of  Wisconsin  comprised  not  only  the  area  included  in  the  present 
state,  but  the  present  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  North  and  South  Dakota.^  Henxy  Dodge  (1782- 
1867)  was  appointed  its  first  governor  by  President  Jackson 
The  first  Territorial  Council  met  in  1836  at  Old  Belmont,  now 
Leslie,  Lafayette  county,  but  in  December  of  that  year  Madison 
was  selected  as  the  capital,  after  a  contest  iA  which  Fond  du 
Lac,  Bliiwaukee,  Radne,  Green  Bay,  Portage  and  other  places 
were  considered,  and  in  which  James  Duane  Doty,  later  governor, 
owner  of  the  Madison  town  plat,  was  charged  with  bribing 
lesi^ois  with  town  lots  in  Madison.  In  1838  the  Territory  of 
Iowa  was  erected  out  of  all  that  part  of  Wisconsin  lying  west 
of  the  Mississippi  The  movement  for  the  admission  of  Wiscon- 
sin  to  the  Union  was  taken  up  in  earnest  soon  after  1840,  and 
after  several  years'  agitation,  in  which  Governor  Doty  took  a 
leading  part,  on  the  loth  of  August  1846  an  Enabling  Act  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  Morgan  L.  Martin,  the  Territorial  delegate, 
received  the  approval  of  President  Polk.  Meanwhile  the  Terri- 
torial legislature  had  passed  favourably  on  the  nuitter,  and  in 
April  the  act  was  ratified  by  a  popular  vote  of  x 2,334  to  2487. 
The  first  constitution  drafted  was  rejected  (5th  April  1847) 
owing  to  the  articles  relating  to  the  rights  of  married  women, 
exemptions,  the  elective  judiciary,  &c  A  second  convention, 
thought  to  be  more  conservative  than  the  first,  drafted  another 
constitution,  which  on  the  X3th  of  March  1848  was  adopted  by 
16,799  ayes  and  6394  noes.  The  constitution  was  approved  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  president  on  the  29th  of  May  1848; 
the  first  state  election  had  already  been  held  on  the  8th  of 
May,  and  Governor  Nelson  Dewey  and  other  slate  officers  were 
sworn  into  office  on  the  7th  of  June.  In  the  same  year  the  free 
public  school  system  was  established,  and  the  great  stream  of  Ger- 
man immigration  set  in.  Railway  constructbn  began  in  1851. 
Wisconsin  was  a  strong  anti-slaveiy  state.  In  1854  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  (g.v.) 
was  taken  at  Ripon.  In  the  same  year  a  fugitive  slave  named 
Glover  was  seized  at  Radne  and  was  afterward  rescued  by  an 
anti-slavery  mob  from  Milwaukee;  the  Sute  Supreme  Court 
rendered  a  decision  which  declared  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  to 
be  null  and  void  in  Wisconsin. 

In  1856  a  contested  election  for  the  governorship  between 
Governor  William  A.  Barstow  (X8Z3-X865),  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  and  his  Republican  opponent.  Coles  Bashford  (x8i6- 
1878),  threatened  to  result  in  dvil  war.  But  the  courts  threw 
out "  supplementary  returns"  (possibly  forged  by  the  canvassers) 
and  decided  in  favour  of  Bashford,  who  was  the  first  Republican 
to  hold  an  office;  with  two  exceptions  Wisconsin  has  elected 
Republican  governors  ever  since.    The  state  gave  iu  dcctoral 

I  Wisconitn,  as  the  last  state  to  be  created  wholly  out  of  the  old 
North-WescTetritor/.  was  the  toser  in  boundary  disputes  with  nd^h- 
bourinf  suto.  As  origiiMilly  planned,  WiMOMta  wouM  have  m- 
duded  that  part  of  Illinois  west  of  a  line  ninaing  across  the  soutbera 
end  of  Lake  Michigan;  and  the  inhabiunts  of  this  tract  actually 
voted  to  join  Wisconsin,  but  Conercss  patd  no  attention  to  their 
demands,  and  this  strip  ol  land,  including  Chkago.  became  a  port  of 
Illinois.  After  the  Toledo  War  (see  ToLSDO.  Ohio),  to  recompense 
Michigan  for  her  losses  to  Ohio  the  northern  peninsula,  geographically 
a  port  of  the  Wisconsin  region,  was  given  to  Michigan.  Finally  a 
Inner  tract  of  land  E.  of  the  Misrissippi,  which  indude  St  Paul. 
sart  of  Minnapdis  and  Duluth,  was  cut  off  from  Wisconan  on  her 
admissioo  to  the  Union  to  form  with  other  land  farther  west  the  new 
Territory  of  Minnesota.  See  *'  The  Boundaries  of  Wlscoosia  "  •" 
vol.  ai-  of  Wiseamvn  Hutancal  CMtttimn. 
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vote  for  Lincoln  in  i8fio  and  supported  the  adndnistmtioii  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  policy  of  the  state  to  keep  its  regiments 
f ull.rather  than  send  new  regiments  to  the  front  made  the  strength 
of  a  Wisconsin  regiment,  according  to  General  W.  T.  Sbennan, 
frequently  equal  to  a  brigade.  The  whole  numbor  of  troops 
furnished  by  Wisconsin  during  the  war  was  91,379.  In  January 
Z874  a  Democratic  Liberal  Reform  administration  came  into 
power  in  the  state  with  William  R.  Tayk>r  as  go.'emor.  At  the 
legislative  session  which  followed,  the  Potter  law,  one  of  the  first 
attempts  to  regulate  railway  rates,  was  passed.  The  railways 
determined  to  evade  the  law,  but  Taylor  promptly  brought  suit 
in  the  State  Supreme  Court  and  an  injunction  was  issued  re- 
straining the  companies  from  disobedience.  In  1876,  however, 
the  Republicans  regamed  control  of  the  state  government  and 
the  law  was  modified.  In  1889  the  passage  ol  the  Bennett  law, 
providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  all 
public  and  parochial  schools,  had  a  wide  poUtical  effect.  The 
Germans,  usually  RepuUicans,  roused  for  the  defence  of  their 
schools,  voted  the  Democratic  state  ticket  at  the  next  state 
election  (i8go),  with  the  result  that  George  Wilbur  Feck,'  the 
Democratic  nominee,  was  chosen  governor  by  30,000  plurality. 
The  Bennett  law  was  at  once  repealed,  but  not  until  1895  did 
the  Rq>ublicans  r^ain  control  of  the  administration.  It  was 
accomplished  then  after  a  Democratic  gerrymander  had  been 
twice  overthrown  in  the  courts.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  Republican  party  has  grown  more  secure,  and  it  has  i^ced 
on  the  statute  books  a  series  of  radical  and  progresdve  enactments 
in  regard  to  railway  rate  legislation  and  taxation,  publicity  of 
fampaign  expenditures  and  a  state-wide  direct  primary  law 
(r905).  In  all  these  reforms  »  leading  part  was  taken  by 
Governor  Robert  M.  LaFoUette  (b.  1855),  who  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  In  1905.  Opposition  to  his  political 
prognunme  resulted  in  a  acrioua  q)lit  in  the  Republican  ranks, 
the  opposition  taking  the  old  name  of  *'  Stalwarts  "  and  his 
followers  came  to  be  known  as  *' Halfbreeds."  Governor 
LaFoUette,  however,  could  draw  enough  support  from  the 
Democrats  to  maintain  the  control  of  the  state  by  the  Republicans. 
Wisconsin  had  several  times  been  visited  by  disastrous  forest 
fires.  One  in  the  north-eastern  counties  (Oconto,  Brown,  Door, 
Shawano,  Manitowoc  and  Kewatmee)  in  1871  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  more  than  a  thousand  lives.  Another  serious  lire  oocancd 
in  the  north-west  in  July  1894. 

GovBuioas  OP  Wiscovsuc 
T*rriiariai, 
Henry  Dodge       .      «       .       .     Democrat      1836-1 841 

tames  Duane  Doty      .  .    Whig  1841-1844 

lathaniel  P.  Tallmadge 
Henry  Dodge       <  Democrat 


Nelsoa  Dewey 
Leonard  J.  Farwell 
William  A.  Barstow 
Arthur  McArthur  > 
Cola  Bashford     . 
Alex.  W.  Randall . 
Louis  P.  Harvey  . 
Edward  Salomon  . 
lames  T.  Lewis    . 
Locius  Fairchild  . 
C.C.  Washburn  . 
WUiiam  R.  Taylor 
Harrison  Ludington 
William  E.  Smith. 
Jeremiah  M.  Rusk 
William  D.  Hoard 
George  W.  Perk   . 
William  H.  Upham 
Edward  Scofield.  . 
Robert  M.  LaFollette 
lames  O.  Davidson 
r .  E.  McGovem  . 


Stale. 


1844-1845 
-1848 


Democrat 


n 


Republican. 


Democrat 

Republican 


Democrat 
Republican 

•t 
•♦ 


1845-1 


1848-1853 

1853-1854 

I 854-1 856 

1856 

1856-1858 

x858-z86a 

1863 

1863-1864 

1864-1866 

1866-187S 

1872-1874 

1874-1876 

1876-1878 

1878-1883 

1883-1889 

1889-1891 

1891-1895 

l895-»897 
1897-1901 
1901-1906 
S906-1911 
1911- 


*  Peck  (b.  1840)  was  a  printer  and  then  a  journalist,  founded  in 
1874  at  La  Crosse  the  5iai,  which  in  1878  he  removed  to  Milwaukee, 
and  was  the  author  of  many  humorous  sketches,  notably  a  series  of 
volumes  of  which  the  hero  u  "  Peck's  Bad  Boy." 

*  Lieut.-Governor :  succeeded  Barstow,  who  resigned  danng 
a  contest  with  Bashford. 

*  Resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

*  Lieut.-Govemor:  elected  governor  in  1906  and  1906. 
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BlBUOGRArav.'—^For  phyftical  deflcriptton  and  natural  rcaources 
BtheJ^i^rijr  (biennial)  and  the  Bulletins  (Madii>on)of  the  Wisconsin 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey,  especially  imixirtant  Tor 
economic  gcolocy,  hydrography  and  agriculture,  and  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Agriculture-;  the  Reports 
(biennial)  of  the  State  Forester,  the  Reports  of  the  U.S.  Census, 
and  the  Hineral  Bssources  0/  the  United  States,  published  annualW 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  A  good  school  manual  is  E.  C. 
Case's  Wisconsin,  its  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  (Milwaukee, 
1907).  C.  B.  Cory,  The  Birds  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Publication  No.  131  (Chicago,  1909), 
and  L.  Kumlien  and  N.  HoUister. "  The  Birds  of  Wisconsin,"  in  vol. 
iii.,  new  series,  of  the  Bvllelin  (Milwaukee)  of  the  Wisconsin  Natural 
History  Society,  are  valuable.  On  state  government  sec  The  Blue 
Booh  m  the  State  of  Wisconsin  (Madison),  published  under  the  direc- 
tion 01  the  commissioner  of  labour  and  industrial  statistics  and  D.  £. 
Spencer,  LmoI  Government  in  Wisconsin  (Madison,  1888).  For  a 
list  of  worlu  on  the  history  of  the  state  see  D.  S.  Durric's  "  Biblio- 
graphy of  Wisconsin  "  in  vol.  vi.,  new  series.  Historical  Magazine. 
The  best  short  history  ia  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Wisconsin  (Boston.  IQ08), 
in  the  "  American  Commonwealths  "  series.  The  same  author's 
Story  of  Wisconsin  (Ibid.  1890)  in  the  "  Story  of  the  States  "  series, 
and  H.  £.  Legler's  Leading  Events  in  Wisconsin  History  (Milwaukee, 
1898),  a  good  brief  summary,  arc  other  single-volume  works  covering 
the  entire  period  of  the  state's  history.  One  of  the  best  accounts 
of  the  state's  early  history  is  £.  H.  Neville  and  D.  B.  Martin's 
Historic  Green  Bay  (Green  Bay.  1893).  S.  S.  Hebberd's  Wisconsin 
under  the  Dominion  of  France  (Madison,  1890)  contains  an  account 
of  the  earlier  period  written,  however,  before  much  recent  material 
was  bfx>ught  to  light.  'Much  material  of  value  is  contained  in  the 
Histor^u  CoUecttons  (18  vols.,  Madison,  1855  sqq.)  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  (i8a6;  reorganized,  1849)1  ^^^  '^o. 
the  Bulletins  of  Information,  Proceeaings  and  Draper  Series  of  the 
same  society  are  many  valuable  historical  papers  and  monographs. 
Sec  also  W.  R.  Smith's  History  of  Wisconsin  (3  vols.,  Madison,  1854). 
The  Piarkman  Society  Papers  (Milwaukee,  1895-1 899)  provide  a 


in  the  Civil  War.  See  also  Auguste  Gosselin,  Jean  Nicolet  1618" 
1642  (1893);  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Otd  North-West  (New  York.  1888): 
Charies  Moore,  The  North-West  under  Thru  Fla^s  (New  York,  1900) ; 
R.  V.  Phelan,  Financial  History  of  Wisconsin  (Madison,  X908); 
F.  J.  Turner,  Character  and  tnfiuence  &f  the  Indian  Trade  in  WtS' 
cousin,  vol.  ix.  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  (Baltimore. 
1899):  F.  Parkman,  The  Jesuits  in  North  America  (Boston,  1870); 
and  the  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  RdationSp  edited  by  R.  G.  Thwaites. 

WISCONSIN,  UNIVBBSITY  OF,  ft  co^ducadonal  institution 
of  higher  learning  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  the  capital  of  the  slate, 
established  in  1848  under  state  control,  supported  laiisely  by  the 
state,  and  a  port  of  the  state  educational  system.  The  university 
occupies  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  site  on  an  irregular  tract 
(600  acres),  including  both  wooded  hills  and  undulating  meadow 
lands  stretdiing  for  i  m.  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Mendota. 
The  main  building,  University  Hall  (1859;  enlarged  1897-1899 
and  1905-1906),  which  crowns  University  Hill,  is  exactly  i  m. 
from  the  state  capitol.  The  other  buildings  include  North  Hall 
(1850),  South  Hall  (1854),  Science  Hall  (1887),  the  Biology  Build- 
ing  (191X),  tbe  Chemical  Building  (1904-1905),  the  Hydraulic 
Laboratory  (1905),  the  Engineering  Building  (1900),  the  Law 
School  (1894),  Chadboume  Hall  (1870;  remodelled  in  1896)  for 
women,  Lati^p  Hall  (1910)  for  women,  Assembly  Hall  (1879), 
the  Chemical  Engineering  Building  (1S85),  Machine  Shops 
(1885),  the  armoury  and  gjrmnosium  (1894),  a  group  of  half 
a  dozen  buildings  belonging  to  the  Collcgp  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Washburn  Observatory  (1878;  a  gift  of  Governor  C.  C. 
Washburn).  On  the  lower  campus  is  the  building  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society. 

The  university  includes  a  college  of  lettera  and  science,  with 
general  courses  in  liberal  arts  andl  special  courses  in  chemistry, 
commerce,  journalism,  muac,  pharmacy  and  training  of  teachers 
and  library  work;  a  college^  of  engineering,  with  courses  in  civil, 
mechanical,  electrical,  chemical  and  mining  engineering,  and  an 
applied  electro<hembtry  course;  a  college  of  agriculture,  with  a 
government  experiment  station,  long,  middle  and  short  courses  in 
agriculture,  a  department  of  home  economics,  a  dairy  course  and 
fanners*  institutes;  a  college  of  law  (3  years'  course);  a  college  of 
medicine,  giving  the  Bnt  two  years  ofa  medical  course;  a  graduate 
school;  and  an  extension  division,  including  departments  of  in- 
struction by  lectures,  of  correspondence  study,  of  general  information 
and  welfare,^  and  of  debating  and  public  discussion.  There  is  a 
summer  sesdon,  in  which,  in  addition  to  courses  in  all  the  colleges 
and  schools,  instruction  is  offered  to  artisans  and  apprentices  ana  in 
library  training.    The  college  of  agriculture,  one  of  the  larsest  and 


be»t  equipped  in  the  country,  provides  also  briefer  counes  of  practical 
training  for  farmers  and  farmers'  wives.  In  connexion  with  the 
state  department  of  health,  instruction  on  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  is  provided,  exhibits  and  instructors  or  demon- 
stratom  being  sent  to  every  part  of  the  state.  The  state  hygienic 
laboratory  is  conducted  by  the  university.  On  the  university  campus 
is  the  forest  products  laboratory  (1910)  of  the  United  States  go\>ern« 
ment.  At  Milwaukee  there  is  a  university  settlement  associated 
with  the  social  work  of^the  university. 

Admission  to  the  university  is  on  examination  or  certificate  from 
accredited  high  schools  or  academics.  Tuidon  is  free  for  residents 
of  the  state.  Courses  in  the  first  two  years  arc  largely  prescribed, 
in  the  last  two  years  elective  "  under  a  definite  system.  In  1910 
there  were  395  instructors  and  4947  students  (3560  men  and  1387 
women).  The  university  library  projper.  of  163,000  volumes  and 
40,000  pamphlets,  is  housed  in  the  Historical  Society's  building,  in 
which  are  also  the  collection  of  the  Historical  Society  and  that  of 
the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences — a  total  in  191  o  of 
404,000  books  and  202,000  pamphlets. 

The  grounds,  buildings  and  equipmentsof  the  univeruty  are  valued 
at  $2,000^000.  The  income  of  the  university,  including  inocwne  from 
the  Federal  land  grants,  from  invested  productive  funds  and  from 
state  tax  levies,  exceeds  one  million  dollars  annually.  Since  1905 
the  state  legislature  has  approoriated  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  university  a  |  mill  tax.  More  than  $2,000,000  was  Idft  to  the 
university  in  X908  for  a  memorial  theatre,  research  profeaaoRships 
and  graouatc  fellowships  by  William  Freeman  Vilas  (1840-1908), 
who  graduated  at  the  university  in  1858  and  was  postmaster-general 
of  the  United  States  in  1 885-1 888,  secretary  of  the  interior  in  18S8- 
1889  and  U.S.  senator  from  Wisconsin  in  1891-1S97. 

An  act  for  the  creation  of  a  university  to  be  supported  by  the 
Territory  was  passed  by  the  first  session  of  the  Territorial  legis- 
lature in  1836,  but  except  for  the  naming  of  a  board  of  trtistecs 
the  plan  was  never  put  into  operation.  A  similar  act  for  tbe 
establishment  of  a  university  at  Green  Bay  had  no  more  rcstxlt. 
In  1838  a  university  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  created 
by  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  and  was  endowed  with  two 
townships  of  land.  This  was  the  germ  of  the  state  tiniversity, 
provision  for  which  was  made  in  the  state  constitution  adopted 
in  1848.  The  university  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legislature 
in  that  year  with  a  board  of  regents  as  the  governing  body, 
chosen  by  the  legishture.'  A  preparatory  department  was 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  John  H.  Lathrop  (X799* 
2866),  a  graduate  of  Yale,  then  president  of  the  university  of 
Missouri,  was  chosen  as  the  first  chancellor  of  the  new  instftutioiu 
He  was  inaugurated  in  1850,  and  in  that  year  North  Hall,  the 
first  building,  was  erected.  The  first  academic  class  graduated  in 
1854.  In  the  same  year  the  Federal  Congress  (which  hadgranted 
to  the  state  seventy-two  sections  of  salt-spring  lands,  and  as  no 
such  lands  were  found  in  the  state,  had  been  petitioned  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  grant)  granted  seventy-two  sections  to  be  "sold 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  direct  for  the  benefit  and 
in  aid  of  the  university."  The  Federal  land  grants,  however, 
which  ought  to  have  supported  the  university,  were  sacrificed  to 
a  desire  to  attract  immigrants,  and  the  institution  for  many 
years  was  compelled  to  get  along  on  a  small  margin  which  rendered 
extension  difficult;  and  the  university  permanent  fund  was  soon 
impaired  for  the  construction  of  buildings.  Henry  Barnard  in 
1859  succeeded  Lathrop  as  chancellor,  but  resig^ied  in  x86i. 
After  the  Civil  War,  the  office  of  chancellor  was  displaced  by  that 
of  president.  Paul  Ansel  Chadbourne  (1823-1883),  a  graduate 
(and  afterwards  president)  of  Williams  College,  became  presi- 
dent in  1867,  and  in  his  presidency  (1867-1870)  the  university 
was  reorganized,  a  college  of  law  was  founded,  co-educalion 
was  established  and  the  agricultural  college  was  consolidated 
with  the  university,  a  radical  departure  from  the  plan  adopted 
in  most  of  the  Western  states.  In  1871-1874  John  Hanson 
Twombly,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Boston  University,  'was  president,  and  the  legislature 
first  provided  for  an  annual  state  tax  of|io,oooforthe  university. 
With  the  coming  to  the  presidency  (1874)  of  John  Bascom  (b. 
1827),  another  gsaduate  of  Williams,  the  university  beg»n  a  new 
period   of   development;   the   preparatory   department    was 

*  The  univeraity  is  now  governed  by  regents,  of  whom  two-^he 
president  of  the  university  and  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
in6truction~are  ex  officio,  and  the  others  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  a  term  of  three  years,  two  from  the  state  at  large  and 
one  from  each  congressional  diatrict. 
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in  tBfid»  and  the  finances  oT  the  aniTenily  were  put  on 
ft  firm  basis  by  the  grant  of  a  stale  tax  of  oneHenth  of  a  milL 
Under  the  prasidency  ( 1887*1893)  of  Thomas  Chrowder  Chamber* 
lin  (b.  1843),  a  graduate  of  Beloit  Collets  and  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Sorvey,  the  uaivcisity  attendance  grew  from 
500  to  xooo  students,  and  buildings  weie  erected  for  the  college 
of  bw,  dairy  school  and  sdeace  haU.  Under.  President  Chadcs 
Kendall  Adams  (KSjs-iQoa)*  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  where  as  professor  of  history  lie  had  introduced 
in  1869-1870  the  German  method  of  ^'seminar"  study  and 
research,  and  who  had  just  resigned  the  psesidency  (1885-1892) 
of  0»neU  Uaiveisity,  the  enrolment  of  the  university  increased 
from  leoo  in  189a  to  atJooin  190X,  and  the  growth  of  the  graduate 
school  was  particularly  notable.  Under  Charles  Richard  Van- 
Hiae,^  who  was  the  first  alumnus  to  become  president  and  who 
succeeded  President  Adams  in  1904,  the  growth  of  the  university 
continued,  and  Hs  activities  were  constantly  enlargied  and  the 
scope  of  its  work  was  widened. 

See  &  H.  Carpenter.  A  Hisloncat  Sktkk  rf  tht  Vnimsity  pj 
Wisconsin  from  tSdO  to  1B76  (Madison.  1876).  and  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
Tkt  UnioersUyof  Wisconsin,  Us  History  end  its  Alumni  (Ibid.,  1900}. 

WIIDOII,  BOOK  OF,  or  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (Sept.  Zd^a 
Zaiuojuaw;  Lat.  Vulg.  Liber  sapienliae)^  an  apocryphal  book  of 
the  "  Wisdom  Literature  '*  (g.v.),  the  most  brilliant  production 
of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  philosophical  thought,  remarkable  both 
for  the  elevation  of  its  ideas  and  for  the  splendour  of  its  diction. 
It  divides  itself  naturally,  by  its  contents,  into  two  parts,  in  one 
of  which  the  theme  is  righteousness  and  wisdom,  in  the  other  the 
early  fortunes  of  the  .Israelite  people  considered  as  a  righteous 

oalion  beloved  by  God. 

Tlie  first  part  (ch.  i.-ur.)  faHs  also  into  two  diviaons,  the  first 
(i.-v.)  dwdnm  on  the  contrast  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
the  second  (vi.>ia.)  setting  forth  the  gkxiea  of  wisdom.  After  an 
eshortation  tc  the  lodges  oif  the  earth  to  put  away  evil  counsels  and 
thus  avcud  death,  toe  author  declares  that  God  has  made  no  kingdom 
of  death  on  the  earth,  but  ungodly  men  have  made  a  covenant  with 
it :  certain  sceptics  (probably  DOth  Gentile  and  Icwish)  hokling  this 
Ufc  to  be  brief  and  without  a  future,  give  themselves  up  to  aensuality 
and  oppiesa  the  poor  and  the  righteous;  but  God  created  man  to  be 
immortal  (il  23$.  and  there  wnl  be  compensation  and  retribution 
in  the  future:  the  good  will  rule  (on  earth),  the  wicked  will  be  hurled 
down  to  destruction,  though  they  seem  now  to  flourish  with  long  life 
and  abundaace  ci  children  (ii.-v.).  At  this  point  Solomon  b  intro* 
diioed.and  from  the  following  section  (vi.-ix.)  the  book  aeemstohave 
taken  its  titl&  Solomon  reminds  kings  and  rulers  that  they  will  be 
hdd  to  strict  account  by  God,  and,  uiiging  thcra  to  learn  wisdom 
from  his  words,  proceeds  to  give  his  own  experience:  devoting 
himself  from  his  youth  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  he  bad  found  her 
to  he  a  tieasufe  that  never  failed,  the  source  and  embodiment  of  ail 
that  is  moat  excellent  and  beautiful  in  the  world — through  her  he 
lookA  to  obtain  influence  over  men  and  immortality,  and  he  concludes 
with  a  prayer  that  God  would  aeiid  her  out  of  hb  holy  heavens  to  be 
hb  compamoo  and  guide. 

The  second  part  of  thtboak  (z.-xix.)  connecu  itsdf  formally  with 
the  first  fay  a  summary  description  of  the  rftlc  of  wisdom  in  the  early 
times:  she  directed  and  preserved  the  fathers  from  Adam  to  Moses 
(x.  l-xt  1).  From  thb  point,  however,  nothing  b  said  of  wisdom— 
thff  rest  of  the  book  b  a  philosophical  and  imaginative  narrative  of 
Israelite  affairs  from  the  Egyptian  oppression  to  the  settlement  in 
Canaaa  A  brief  description  of  how  the  Egyotians  were  punished 
through  the  very  things  with  which  they  sinnca  (though  the  punish- 
ment %vas  not  fatal,  lor  God  lovei  all  things  that  exist),  and  how 
judgments  on  the  Canaanites  were  executepgradually  (so  as  to  jyve 
them  time  to  repem),  b  followed  by  a  dissertation  on  the  origin, 
various  forms,  absurdity  and  results  of  polytheism  and  idolatry 
(xiii.-xv.):  the  worship  of  natural  objects  ts  said  to  be  less  blame- 
worthy than  the  worship  of  images — this  latter,  arising  from  the 
desire  to  honour  dead  dnildren  and  living  kings  (the  Euhemeri^tic 
theory),  b  fnherently  absurd,  and  led  to  au  sorts  of  moral  depravity. 
In  the  lour  last  chapters  the  author,  returning  to  the  history,  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  provision  made  for  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  and  of  the  pains  and  terrors  with  which  the  ^[yptians 
were  plagued. 

■President  VanHtse  (b.  1857)  graduated  at  the  univeiaity  of 
Wisconnn  in  1879,  became  instructor  in  geology  there  in  1883.  in 
it97  became  oonsulting  geolo^st  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and 
Natural  History  Survey,  and  m  1900  became  geologist  in  charge  of 
the  Drviaion  m  Pte>Camfarian  and  Metamorphic  G«olagy,  U.S 
Geological  Survey.  He  wrote  Cerrdation  Paptrs — Arckatan.  and 
Alfimkian  (1892).  Some  PrineifUs  ControUing  Ike  Deposition  of  Ores 
(tool).  A  Treatise  en  M^amerphism  (I903)  and  several  worln  with 
Other  authors  on  the  different  iron  regions  of  Michigan. 
Axvni  13 


It  M  not  easy  to  determme  whether  the  book  is  all  from  the 
same  author.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  one  general 
theme — the  salvation  and  final  prosperity  of  the  righteous— is 
visible  throughout  the  work,  that  God  b  everywhere  represented 
as  the  supreme  moral  governor  of  the  worid,  and  that  the  con- 
ception  of  immortality  b  found  in  both  parts;  the  second  part, 
though  differing  in  form  from  the  first,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
historical  illustration  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  points  of  view 
in  the  two  parts  are  very  different:  the  {^osophical  conception 
of  wisdom  and  the  general  Greek  colouring,  so  prominent  in 
the  first  part,  are  quite  lacking  in  the  second  (x.  i-xi.  1  being 
regarded  as  a  transition  or  connecting  section  inserted  by  an 
editor).  While  the  first  has  the  form  of  a  treatise,  the  second  b  an 
address  to  God;  ihe  first,  though  it  has  the  Jewish  people  in 
mind,  does  not  refer  to  them  by  name  except  Incidentally  in 
Solomon's  prayer;  the  second  b  wholly  devoted  to  the  Jewbh 
national  experiences  (this  b  true  even  of  the  section  on  idolatry). 
It  b  in  the  second  that  we  have  the  finer  ethical  conception  of  God 
as  father  sikI  saviour  of  all  men,  lover  of  soub,  merciful  in  hb 
dealings  with  the  wicked — ^in  the  first,  part  It  b  his  justice  that  b 
empha^aed;  the  hope  of  immortality  b  prominent  in  the  first, 
but  b  mentioned  only  once  (in  xv.  3)  in  the  second.  The  two 
parts  are  dbtinguished  by  difference  of  style;  the  Hebrew 
principle  of  parallelism  of  clauses  b  employed  far  more  in  the 
first  than  in  the  second,  which  has  a  number  of  plain  prose 
passages,  and  b  also  rich  in  uncommon  compound  terms.  In 
view  of  these  differences  there  b  ground  for  holding  that  the 
second  part  b  a  separate  production  which  has  been  united  with 
the  first  by  an  editor,  an  historical  haggadic  sketch,  a  midrash, 
full  of  imaginative  additrans  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  and  en- 
livened by  inany  strikmg  ethical  n^ections.  The  questioD, 
however,  may  be  left  undecided. 

Both  parts  of  the  book  ignore  the  Jewish  aacrifidal  cult.  Sacrifices 
are  not  mentioned  at  all ;  a  passing  reference  to  the  temple  b  put 
into  Solomon's  mouth  (ix.  8).  Moses  is  described  (xi.  1)  not  as  the 
great  lawgiver,  but  as  the  h^y  prophet  through  whom  the  works  of 
the  people  were  prospered.  (It  may  be  noted,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  allusive  style  of  the  book,  that,  though  a  number  of  men  are 
spoken  of,  not  one  of  them  b  mentioned  bv  name;  in  iv.  10-14, 
which  is  an  expansion  of  Gen.  v.  34»  the  reaoer  b  left  to  recognize 
Enoch  from  his  knowted^  of  the  Biblical  narrative.)  In  the  second 
part  of  the  book  there  is  no  expression  of  "  messianic**  hope;  in 
the  first  part  the  picture  of  the  national  future  nfftsen  in  general 
(if  its  expresoions  are  to  be  taken  literally)  with  that  given  in  the  book 
of  Daniel:  the  lews  are  to  have  dominion  over  the  peoples  (iii.  8), 
and  to  receive  from  the  Lord's  hand  the  diadem  of  beauty  (v.  16). 
but  there  js  no  mention  of  particular  nations.  The  historical  review 
in  the  second  part  b  coloured  by  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  ancient 
Egyptbns:  whether  this  springs  from  resentment  of  the  former 
sufferings  of  the  Israelites  or  is  meant  as  an  allusion  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  author's  own  time  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say. 

The  book  appears  to  teach  individual  ethical  immortality,  though 
its  treatment  of  the  subject  b  somewhat  vague.  On  the  basb  of 
Gen.  i.-iii.  it  b  said  (ii.  23  f.)  that  God  created  man  for  immortality 
(that  is,  apparently,  on  earth)  and  made  him  an  image  of  his  own 
being,  but  tnrough  the  envy  of  the  devil  death  came  into  the  world. 
yet  (lii*  I-4)  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and, 
thouj^h  they  seem  to  die,  their  hope  is  full  of  immortality.  The 
descnptmn,  however,  appears  to  glide  into  the  conception  of  national 
immortality  (iii.  8,  v.  16),  cspecblly  in  the  fine  sorites  in  vi.  17-ao: 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  is  desire  for  instruction,  and  devoted  regard 
to  instruction  is  love,  and  love  is  observance  of  her  laws,  aiM  obedience 
to  her  bws  is  aseunnce  of  incorruption,  and  inoomiption  brings  us 
near  to  God,  and  therefore  desire  for  wisdom  leads  to  a  kingdom 
(but  the  aature  of  the  kingdom  b  not  stated).  The  individualistic 
view  is  expressed  in  xv.  3 :  the  knowledge  of  Cod*s  power  (that  is, 
a  righteous  life)  is  the  root  of  immortality.  Thb  passage  appearv 
to  exclude  the  wicked,  who,  however,  are  said  (iv.  ao)  to  be  pumahcd 
hereafter.  The  figurative  nature  of  the  boguage  respecting  the 
future  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  precisely  the  thought  of  the 
book  on  this  point:  but  it  seems  to  contemplate  continued  existence 
hereafter  for  both  righteous  and  wicked,  and  rewards  and  punishments 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  moral  character.  Angeb  are  not  mentmned: 
but  the  serpent  of  On.  iii.  is;  for  the  first  time  in  literature,  identified 
with  the  devil  ("  DiabokM,"  ii.  24.  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  "  Satan  ") ;  the  rftle  assigned  him  (envy)  is  similar  to  that 
expressed  in  "Secrets  of  Enoch. ^*  xxxi.  3-6:  he  b  here  introduced 
to  account  for  the  fact  of  death  in  the  worid.  In  iii.  ^  the  writer,  m 
hb  polemic  nainst  the  ptoeperous  ungodly  men  of  his  time,  denies 
that  death*  wort  life  and  lack  of  childxen  are  to  be  considered 
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mmfortuncs  for  the  rishteoua— over  against  tbeae  things  the  poaaession 
of  wusdom  ia  declared  to  be  the  supreme  good.  The  ethical  standard 
of  the  book  is  high  except  in  the  bitterness  displayed  towards  the 
**  wicked/*  that  is,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews.  The  onlv  occurrence 
in  old  Jewish  literature  (except  in  Eodua.  xtv.  a)  oi  a  word  for 
"conscience"  is  found  in  xvti.  Ii  (anwittytt);  wickedness  is  timorous 
under  the  condemnation  of  conscience  (the  same  thought  in  Prov. 
xxviii.'  i).  The  book  is  absolutely  monotheistic,  and  the  character 
ascribed  to  the  deity  b  ethically  pure  with  the  exception  menlioned 
above. 

The  style  shows  that  the  book  was  wrinen  in  Greek,  though 

naturally  it  contains  Hebraisms.    The  author  of  the  first  part 

was  in  all  probability  an  Alexandrian  Jew;  nothing  further  is 

known  of  him;  and  this  is  true  of  the  author  of  the  second  part, 

if  that  be  a  separate  production.    As  to  the  date,  the  decided 

Greek  colouring  (the  conception  of  wisdom,  the  list  of  Stoic 

virtues,  viii.  7,  the  idea  of  pre-existence,  viiL  30,  and  the  ethical 

conception  of  the  future  life)  points  to  a  time  not  earlier  than  the 

ist  century  B.C.,  while  the  fact  that  the  history  is  not  allegorized 

suggests  priority  to  Fhilo;  probably  the  work  was  composed 

late  in  the  ist  century  B.C.  (this  date  would  agree  with  the  social 

situation  described).    Its  exclusion  from  the  Jewish  Canon  of 

Scripture  resulted  naturally  from  its  Alexandrian,  thought  and 

from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  in  Greek.  It  was  used,  however^ 

by  New  Testament  writers  (vii.  22  f.,  Jas.  iii.  X7>  viL  36;  Heb.  i. 

2  f.,  iz.  -z5;  2  Cor.  v.  1-4,  xL  23;  Acts  xvii,  30,  xiiL  x-s,  xiv. 

22-26;  Rom.  i.  18-32,  xvi.  7;  X  Tim.  iv.  10),  and  is  quoted  freely 

by  Patristic  and  later  authors,  generally  as  inspired.    It  was 

recognized  as  canonical  by  the  council  of  Trent,  but  is, not  so 

regarded  by  Protestants. 

f  LiTBRATURB.— The  Greek  text  is  given  in  O.  P.  Fritzsche.  Lib. 
Apocr.  Vet.  Test,  (1871);  W.  J.  Dcane,  Bk.  of  Wisd.  (1881);  H.  B. 
Swete,  Vld  TesU  in  Crk.  (zst  cd..  1891 ;  and  cd.,  1897;  Eng.  trans,  in 
Deane,  1881);  W.  R.  Churton.  Utican.cnd  Apocr.  5crt^.  (1884): 


C.  J.  ^all.  Variorum  Apocr.  (1893);  Revised  Vers,  of  Apocr.  ^895). 
Introductions  and  Comms.:  C.  L.  W.  Grimm  in  Kurzgef.  E^et. 
Hdbck.  M.  d.  Apocr.  d.  A.  r.  (r86o);  E.  C.  Bissell  in  Lange-Schalf 
(i860);  W.  J.  Dcane  (x88i);  F.  W.  Farrar  in  Wace's  Apoer.  (1888); 
Ed.  Rcuis,  French  ed.  (1878),  Ger.  ed.  (1894);  E.  SchOrer,  Jem. 
People  (Eng.  trans.,  1891);  C.  Siegfried  in  Kautzsch.  Apcer.  (1900): 
Tony'  Andre,  Les  Apoer.  (1903).  See  also  the  articles  in  Herzog- 
Hauck's  Raiitneydop&diti  Hastings,  Dkk  BUdt;  Cheyne  and 
B\adi,Encyd.BibL  (C  H.  T.*) 

WISDOM  UTERATHRE,  the  name  applied  to  the  body  of 
Old  Testament  and  Apocryphal  writings  that  contain  the  philo< 
sophicai  thought  of  the  later  pre-Christian  Judaism.  Old  Semitic 
philosophy  was  a  sdence  not  of  ontology  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term,  but  of  practical  life.  For  the  Greeks  "  love  of  wisdom  " 
involved  inquiry  into  the  basis  and  origin  of  things;  the  Hebrew 
"  wisdom  "  was  the  capacity  so  to  order  life  as  to  get  out  of  it 
the  greatest  possible  good.  Though  the  early  Hebrews  (of  the 
time  before  the  5th  century  B.C.)  must  have  reflected  on  life; 
there  is  ho  trace  of  such  reflection,  of  a  systematic  sort,  in  their 
extant  literature.  "  Wise  men  "  axe  distrusted  and  opposed 
by  the  prophets.  The  latter  were  concerned  only  with  the 
maintenanceof  the  sole  worship  of  Yahweh  and  of  socbd  morality. 
This  was  the  task  of  the  early  Hebrew  thinkers,  and  to  it  a  large 
put  oi  the  higher  energy  of  the  nation  was  devoted.  The  external 
law  given,  as  was  believed,  by  the  CSod  of  Israel,  was  held  to  be 
the  sufficient  guide  of  life,  and  everything  that  looked  like  reliance 
on  bumanr  wisdom  was  regarded  as  disloyalty  to  the  Divine 
Lawgiver.  While  the  priests  developed  the  sacrificial  ritual, 
it  was  the  prophets  that  represented  the  theocratic  dement  of 
the  national  life— they  devoted  themselves  to  their  task  with 
noteworthy  persisten.ce  and  ability,  and  their  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success;  but  their  virtue  of  singlemindcdncss  carried  with  it 
the  defect  of  narrowness— they  despised  all  peoples  and  all 
countries  but  their  own,  and  were  intolerant  of  opinions,  held  by 
their  fcJlow-citizens,  that  were  not  wholly  in  accordance  with 
their  own  principles. 

The  reports  of  the  earlier  wise  men,  men  of  practical  sagacity 
in  political  and  social  afiairs,  have  come  to  us  from  unfriendly 
sources;  it  is  quite  ix)6siblc  that  among  them  were  some  who 
.took  tnterert  in  life  for  its  own  sake,  and  reflected  on  its  human 
moral  basis.  But,  if  this  was  so,  no  record  of  their  reflections 
has  been  preserved.    The  dais  of  sages  to  whom  we  owe  the 


Wisdom  Book*  did  not  Arise  tHI  a  diange  had  come  ovqT  the 
national  fortunes  and  life.  The  firm  establishment  of  the  doctrine 
of  practical  monotheism  happened  to  ooihdde  in  time  with  the 
destruction  of  the  national  political  life  (in  the  6th  centoxy  b.c.). 
At  the  moment  when  this  doctrine  had  otune  to  be  generally 
accepted  by  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation,  the  Jews  found 
themselves  di^xraed  among  foreign  communitiies,  and  from 
that  time  were  a  subject  people  environed  by  aliens,  Babylonian, 
Persian  and  Greek.  The  prophetic  office  ceased  te  exist  when 
its  work  was  done,  and  part  of  the  intellectual  energy  oi  the 
people  was  thus  set  free  for  other  tasks  than  the  cstshlmhment 
of  theistic  dogma.  The  ritual  law  was  substantially  completed 
by  the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C.;  it  became  the  object  of 
study,  and  thus  arose  t  class  of  scholaxs,  among  whom  were 
some  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  general  culture  of  the  time, 
native  and  foreign,  pushed  their  investigations  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  national  law  and  became  students  and  critics  of 
life.  These  last  came  to  form  a  separate  class,  though  without 
formal  organization.  There  wal  a  tradition  of  learning  (Job 
viiL  8,  zv.  xo)~- the  results  of  observatfon  and  experience  were 
handed  down  orally.  In  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  about  the  time 
when  the  synagogue  took  shape,  there  were  established  schools 
presided  over  by  etoinent  sages,  in  which  along  with  instruction 
in  the  law  much  was  said  concerning  the  generd  conduct  of 
life  (see  Pnxz  Abotb).  The  social  unification  produced  by 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  brought  the  Jews  into  intimate 
relations  with  Greek  thought.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Ben- 
Sira's  statenients  (Ecdus.  xxzix.  x-xi)  that  it  w^s  the  custom 
for  scholars  to  travel  abroad  and,  like  the  scholars  of  medieval 
Europe,  to  increase  thcir.knowledge  by  persond  association  with 
wise  men  throughout  the  world.  Jews  seem  to  have  entered 
eagerly  into  the  larger  intdlcctud  life  of  the  last  three  centuries 
before  the  beginning  of  our  era.  For  some  the  influeAce  of  thia 
association  was  of  a  general  nature,  mcrdy  modifying  thdr 
conception  of  ^e  mord  life;  others  adopted  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  some  of  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  current  systems  of 
philosophy.  Scholars  were  held  in  honour  in  those  days  by 
princes  and  people,  and  Ben-Sira  frankly  adduces  this  f^ct  as 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  It  was 
in  dties  that  the  study  of  life  and  philosophy  was  best  canicd  pn, 
and  it  is  chiefly  with  city  life  that  Jewish  wisdom  deals. 

The  extant  writings  of  the  Jewish  sages  are  contained  in  the 
books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Psdms,  Ben-Sira,  Tobit,  Ecdesiastes, 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  '4th  Maccabees,  to  wl^h  may  be  added  the 
first  chapter  of  Pirke  Ab«th  (a  Tdmudic  tract  giving,  prohdxly, 
pre-Christian,  malerid).  Of  these  Job,  Pss.  diz.,  IxdiL,  zciL 
6-S  (5-7)t  Ecdes.,  Wisdom,  are  discusdons  of  the  mord  govern- 
ment of  the  world;  Prov.,  Pss.  zxxvii.,  cxiz.,  Ben^ira,  Tob.  iv.,' 
xii.  7-X1,  Pirke,  are  manuals  of  conduct,  and  4th  Maccab. 
treats  of  the  autonomy  of  reason  in  the  mord  life;  Pss.  viiL, 
ziz.  2-7  (x-6),  zxiz.  3-X0,  xc  i-xa,  cvii.  17-32, cxzxix.,cxliv.  3  f., 
cxlvii.'S  f.  are  reflections  on  man  and  phydcd  nature  (d.  the 
Yahweh  addresses  in  Job,  and  Ecdus.  xlii.  xs-xliiL  33). 
Sceptical  views  are  expressed  in  Job,  Prov.  xxx.  a-4  (Agur)> 
Ecdes.;  the  rest  take  the  current  orthodox  podtion. 

Though  the  intellectual  world  of  the  aagcs  is  different  from  that  of 
the  prophetic  and  legal  Hebraisro,  they  do  not  break  with  the 
f  undamentd  Jewish  theistic  and  ethical  creeds.  Their  monotheisin 
remains  Semitic — even  in  thdr  conception  of  the  oosmogodc  and 
iUuminating  function  of  Wisdom  they  regard  Oxl  as  standing  outside 
the  world  of  phy&icd  nature  and  man.  and  do  not  grasp  or  accept  the 
idea  of  the  identity  of  the  human  and  the  divine:  there  is  thus  a 
sharp  distinction  between  their  generd  theistic  position  and  that  of 
Creek  philosophy.-  They  retdn  the  old  high  standard  of  morals, 
and  in  some  instances  go  beyond  it,  as  in  the  injunctions  to  be  kind 
to  enemies  (Prov.  %xv.  21  f.)  and  to  do  to  no  man  what  is  hatdul  to 
one's  self  (Tob.-iv.  15);  in  these  finer  maams  they  doubtless  i«pre- 
sent  the  generd  ethical  advance  of  the  tine. 

They  differ  fr6m  the  older,  writers  in  practically  ignoring  the 
physical  supernatural— <hat  is,  though  they  resard  the  miracles  «f 
the  ancient  times  (referred  to  particularly  in  Wisdom  xvi.*dx.)  as 
historical  facts,  they  say  nothii^  of  a  miraculous  element  in  the  life 
of  thdr  own  time.  Angels  occur  only  in  Job  and  Tobit,  and  there  ia 
noteworthy  characters :  in  Job  they  are  bdngs  whom  Cod  charges 
with  folly  (iv.  18).  or  they  are  mediators  between  Cod  and  man 
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fy.  t,  nadtt.  93),  that  is.they  are  humanized,  and  the  Elobira  beinn 
findudinc  the  Satan)  in  the  proloffue  belong  to  a  popular  story,  the 
bgure  of  Satan  being  used  bv  tne  author  to  account  for  Job's 
calamities;  in  Tobit  the  "  affable  "  Raj^ael  u  a  clever  man  01  the 
world.  Except  in  Wisdom  ii.  24  (where  the  serpent  of  Gen.  tii.  is 
called  "  DiabokM  "),  there  b  mention  of  one  demon  only  (Asmodeus, 
•a  Tob.  iii.  8,  17).  and  that  a  Persian  figure.  Job  alone  introduces 
the  mythical  dragons  (iii.  8,  vii.  la,  ix.  13,  xxvi.  la)  that  occur  in 
late  prophetica]  writings  (Amos  is.  3;  Isu  xxvii.  f);  as  the  earliest 
of  the  Wisdoro  books,  it  is  the  friendliest  to  supernatural  machinery. 

Like  the  prophetioil  writings  before  Elxekiel,  the  Wisdom  boolu, 
while  they  recognize  the  sacrificial  ritual  as  an  existing  custom, 
attach  little  importance  to  it  'as  an,  element  of  religious  life  (the 
fnllest  mention  of  it  is  in  Ecclus.  rov.  4  ff.,  i);  the  difference 
between  prophets  and  sages  is  that  the  former  do  not  regard  the 
ritual  as  of  ofvine  appointment  (Jer.  viL  23)  and  opswse  it  as  non- 
moral,  while  the  latter,  probablv  accepting  the  law  as  divine,  by 
laying  most  stress  on  the  uni versafside  of  religion,  lose  sight  of  its  local 
and  mechanical  side  (see  Ecclus.  xxxv.  r-3).  Their  broad  culture 
(reinforced,  perhaps,  by  the  political  conditions  of  the  time)  made 
them  comparatively  indifferent  -to  Messianic  hopes  and  to  that 
ooooeptioo  of  a  final  jlidgment  of  the  nations  that  was*clo«cl;r 
connected  with  these  hopes:  a  Mesuah  b  not  mentioned  in  their 
writings  (not  in  Ptov.  xvi.  10-15),  >nd  a  final  judgment  only  in 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  where  it  is  not  of  nations  but  of  individuals. 
In  this  nxard  a  comparison  between  them  and  Danid,  Enoch  and 
i^lms  01  Solomon  is  instructive.  Their  interest  b  in  the  ethical 
training  of  the  individual  on  earth. 

There  was  nothing  in  their  general  position  to  make  them  in- 
hospitable  to  ethical  conceptions  of  the  future  life,  as  b  shown  by 
the  fact  that  so  soon  as  the  Egyptian-Creek  idea  of  immortality 
made  itself  felt  in  Jewish  circles  it  was  adopted  by  the  author  of 
the  Wisdoro  of  Solomon;  but  prior  to  the  1st  century  B.C.  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  Wisdom  literature,  and  the  nationalistic  dogma  of 
resurrection  b  not  mentioned  in  it  at  all.  Everywhere,  except  in 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  Underworld  is  the  old  Hebrew  inane 
ftbodc  of  all  the  dead,  and  therefore  a  negligible  quantity  for  the 
moralbt.  Nor  do  the  sages  go  beyond  the  old  position  in  their 
ethical  theory:  they  have  no  philosophical  discussion  of  the  bads 
of  the  moral  life;  their  standard  of  good  conduct  b  existing  law  and 
custom;  their  motive  for  right-doing  b  individual  cudaemonbtic, 
Dot  the  good  of  society,  or  loyalty  to  an  ideal  of  righteousness  for  its 
Own  sake,  but  advantage  for  one's  self.    They  do  not  attempt  a 

ychological  explanation  of  the  origin  of  human  sin;  bad  thought 

Ifer  ro*.  Ecclus.  xxxvti.  3)  b  accepted  as  a  fact,  or  its  entrance  into 
le  mind  of  man  b  attributed  (Wisd.  ii.  34  )to  the  devil  (the  serpent 
of  Gen.  iii.).   In  fine,  they  escbiew  theories  and  confine  themselves  to 
vbiUe  facts. 

It  b  in  keeping  with  their  whole  point  of  view  that  they  claim  no 
divine  inspiration  for  themselves:  they  speak  with  authority,  but 
their  authority  is  that  of  reason  and  conscience.  It  b  thb  definitely 
rational  tone  that  constitutes  the  differentia  of  the  teaching  of  the 
ngcs.  For  the  old  external  law  they  substitute  the  internal  law: 
conscience  b  recognized  as  the  power  that  approves  or  condemns 
condoct  (4^.  Ecclus.  xiv.  a;  vimltittm,  Wisd.  Sol.  zvti.  il). 
Wisdom  b  represented  as  the  result  of  human  reflection,  and  thus  as 
the  guide  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  It  b  also  sometimes  conceived  of 
as  divine  (in  Wisd.  of  Sol.  and  in  parts  of  Prov.  and  Ecclus.,  but  not 
in  Eccles.),  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  view,  which  regards  all 
human  powers  as  bestowed  directly  by  God;  it  b  identified  with  the 
fear  of  God  (Job  xxviii.  18;  Prav.  i.  7;  Ecclus.  xv.  1  ff.)  and  even 
with  tha  Jewish  bw  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  23).  But  in  such  passages  it 
remains  fundamentally  human;  no  attempt  b  made  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  human  and  the  divine  in  its  composition — it  ball  human 
and  all  divine.  The  personification  of  wisaom  reaches  almost  the 
veree  of  hypostasb:  in  Job  xxviii.  it  is  the  moot  precious  of  things; 
in  Prov.  viii.  it  b  the  companion  of  God  in  His  creative  work,  itself 
created  before  the  world:  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  the  nationalbtic  con> 
ceptioil  is  set  forth:  wisdom,  created  in  the  beginnine,  compasses 
heaven  and  earth  seeking  rest  and  finds  at  last  its  dwelling-place  in 
Jerusalem  (and  so  substantially  4th  Maccabees);  the  height  of 
sublimity  b  reached  in  Wisd.  of  Sol.  vii.,  where  wisdom,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  cveriasting  light,  b  the  source  of  all  that  b  noblest  in 
btt  man  life. 

Greek  influence  appears  clearly  in  the  sages*  attitude  toward  the 
phenomena  of  Kfe.  God.  they  hold,  is  the  sole  creator  and  niler 
of  the  world;  yer  man  b  free.  antononHnis — God  is  not  responsible 
for  men's  faults  (Ecclus.  xv.  11 -so):  divine  wisdom  is  visible  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  in  beasts  and  man  (Job  xxxviii.  f.;  Pss.  viii.. 
cxxxix.).  On  tht  other  hand,  there  ts  recognition  of  the  ineoualities 
and  miseries  of  life  (fob;  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  11  ff.,  xl.  1-1 1;  Eccles.). 
and,  as  a  result,  scepticism  as  to  a  moral  government  of  the  world. 
In  Job.  which  b  probably  the  earfiest  of  the  philosophical  books, 
the  question  whether  God  b  just  b  not  definitely  answered :  the 
prologue  affirms  that  the  sufferings  of  good  men,  suggested  by  the 
sneer  of  Satan,  are  intended  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  human 
goodness;  elsewhere  (v.  17,  xxxiii.  17  ff.)  they 'are  regarded  as 
dbciplinary:  the  Yahweb  speeches  declare  man's  inability  to 
andersiand  God's  dealings;  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  nowhere 
ciqilaincd.  The  ethical  manuab,  Prov.  (except  xxx.  2-4)  and  Ecclus., 


are  not  interested  in  the  question  and  ignore  it:  Agur's  agnosticism 
(Prov.  xxx.  2-4)  b  substantially  the  position  of  the  Yahweh  speeches 
in  Job  directed  against  the  "  unco-wise  '*  of  his  day.  Konelcth's 
scepticism  (in  the  original  form  of  Ecclesiastes)  b  de^seated  and 
fau'-reaching:  though  He  b  a  thebt,  he  sees  no  justice  in  the  world, 
and  looks  on  human  life  as  meaningless  and  resultless.  For  him 
death  b  the  end-all,  and  it  is  against  some  such  view  as  thb  that  the 
argument  in  Wisd.  of  Sol.  ii.-v.  b  directed.  With  the  establbhment 
of  the  belief  in  ethical  immortality  this  phase  of  sceptidsm  vanished 
from  the  Jewish  world,  not,  however,  without  leaving  behind  it 
works  of  eiwuring  value. 

In  all  the  Wiiidom  books  virtue  is  conceived  of  as  conterminous 
with  knowledge.  Salvation  is  attained  not  by  believing  but  by  the 
perception  of  what  is  right:  wisdom  b  resident  in  ue  soul  and 
identical  with  the  thought  of  man.  Yet,  with  thb  adoption  of  the 
Greek  point  of  view,  the  tone  and  spirit  of  thb  liteiature  remain 
Hebrew. 

The  writings  of  the  sages  are  all  anonymous.  No  single  man 
appeals  as  creator  of  the  tendency  of  thought  they  represent; 
they  are  the  product  of  a  period  extending  over  several  centuries, 
but  they  form  an  intellectual  imityf  and  presuppose  a  great  body 
of  thinkers.  The  sages  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginners  of  a 
universal  religion:  they  felt  the  need  of  permanent  principks 
of  life,  and  were  able  to  act  aside  to  some  extent  the  local  features 
of  the  current  creed.  That  they  did  not  found  a  universal 
religion  was  due,  in  port  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  such  a  faith;  but  they  left  material  that  was  taken 
up  into  later  systems. 

LiTBRATURB.— K.  Siegfried,  Ptiih  von  Alexandria  (1975);  I. 
Drummond,  P*i20  Judaeus  (t888);  H.  Bob,  Origines  d.  I.  pkU. 
JndhhAUx.  (1890):  T.  K.  Chevne.  Job  and  SaL  (1887)  and  Jem. 
Rtlig.  Ufe^  &C.  (1898).  (C  H.  T.*) 

WISE.  HENRY  AUZAMDBR  (1806-1876),  American  pott> 
tician  and  scMier,  was  bom  at  Drummondtown  (or  Acooniac), 
Accomack  county,  Virginia,  on  the  3rd  of  DMember  1806. 
He  graduated  from  Washingtmi  (now  Washingtmi  and  Jeffeitoa) 
College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1815,  and  began  to  practbe  law  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  i8s8.  He  returaed  to  Accomack 
county,  Va.,  in  1830,  and  served  in  the  National  Hoose  of  Repro> 
sentatlves  in  1833-1837  as  an  anti-nullification  Democrat,  bvt 
broke  with  the  party  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  1837, 
1839  and  1841  as  a  Whig,  and  in  1843  ss  a  Tyler  Democrat. 
From  1844  to  1847  he  was  minuter  to  BnuiL  In  t8so~i85t 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  Virginia  con- 
stitution, and  advocated  white  manhood  suffrage,  internal 
improvements,  and  the  abolition  of  imprbonment  for  debt. 
In  1855  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  (1856-1860)  as  a 
Democrat.  John  Brown's  laid  occurred  during  his  term,  and 
Wise  refused  to  reprieve  Brown  after  sentence  had  been  passed. 
He  strongly  opposed  secession,  but  finally  voted  for  the  Virginia 
ordinance,  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  served  throughout  the  war.  He  died  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  the  X7th  of  September  1876.  He  wrote  5efni  Decades 
of  the  Union  1790-1860  (1872). 

Hb  son,  Jonif  Sergeant  Wise  (b.  1846),  United  States 
attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia  In  1881-1883,  and 
a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  in  1883-1885, 
wrote  The  End  of  an  Era  (1899)  and  Recoiledions  of  Thirteen 
Presidents  (1906). 

See  the  Life  of  H.  A.  Wbe.  by  his  grandson,  B.  H.  Wise  (1899). 

WISE,  ISAAC  MATER  (18 19-1900),  American  Jewish  theo- 
logian, was  bom  in  Bohemia,  but  hb  career  is  associated  with 
the  organization  of  the  ]cmsh  reform  movement  in  the  United 
States.  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  America  (1846)  hb 
influence  made  itself  fdt.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  rabbi  at 
Cincinnati.  Some  of  his  actions  roused  considerable  opposition. 
Thus  he  was  instramental  in  compiling  a  new  prayer-book, 
which  he  designed  as  the  **  American  Rite  "  (Minhag  America). 
He  was  opposed  to  political  Zionism,  and  the  Montreal  Con* 
ferencf  (1897),  at  hb  instigation,  passed  resolutions  disapprorviog 
of  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Jewbh  state,  and  affirming  that  the 
Jewish  Messianic  hope  pointed  to  a  great  universal  brotherhood. 
In  keepmg  with  thl&denial  of  a  Jewish  nationality.  Wise  believed 
in  national  varieties  of  Judaism,  and  strove  to  harmoolie  Xht 
synagogue  irtth  local  drcumitances  and  vympathies.    la  1848 
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he  x»ttce!vedi  the  idea  of  a  union,  and  after  a  campaign  lasting 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions was  founded  (1873)  in  Cincinnati.  As  a  corbllary  of  this 
be  founded  in  1875  the  "  Hebrew  Union  College  "  in  the  same 
city,  and  this  institution  has  since  trained  a  laige  number  of 
the  rabbis  of  America.  Wise  also  organized  various  general 
assemblies  of  rabbis,  and  in  1889  established  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
family  pews  in  synagogues,  and  in  many  other  ^ys  "  ocddental- 
ircd  "  Jewish  worship. 
See  D.  PhilipBon,  The  Reform  Maoement  in  Judaism  (1907).  (I.  A.) 

WISEHAH.  NICHOLAS  PATRICK  STEPHEN  (1802-1865). 
English  cardinal,  was  bom  at  Seville  on  the  2nd  of  August  z8o^, 
the  child  of  Anglo-Irish  parents  recently  settled  in  Spain  for 
business  purposes.  On  his  father's  death  in  1805  he  was  brought 
to  Watetford,  and  in  18 10  he  was  sent  to  Ushaw  College,  near 
Durham,  where  he  was  educated  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when 
he  proceeded  to  the  English  College  in  Rome,  reopened  in  x8i8 
after  having  been  closed  by  the  Revolution  for  twenty  years. 
He  graduated  doctor  of  theology  with  distinction  in  1825,  and 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  apppointed 
vice-rector  of  the  English  College  in  1827,  and  rector  in  1828 
when  not  yet  twenty-six  years  of  age.  This  office  he  held  until 
1840.  From  the  first  a  devoted  student  and  antiquary,  he 
devoted  much  time  to  the  examination  of  oriental  MSS.  in  the 
Vatican  library,  and  a  first  volume,  entitled  Horae  SyriacoA, 
published  in  1827,  gave  promise  of  a  great  scholar.  Leo  XII. 
apppointed  him  curator  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  and 
professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  Roman  university.  At 
this  date  he  had  dose  relations,  personal  and  by  correspondence, 
with  Mai,  Bunsen,  Burgess  (bishop  of  Salisbury),  Tholuck  and 
Kluge.  His  student  life  was,  however,  broken  by  the  pope's 
command  to  preach  to  the  English  in  Rome;  and  a  course  of  his 
lectures.  On  the  Connexion  between  Science  and  Reveaied  Religion^ 
deservedly  attracted  much  attention,  his  general  thesis  being  that 
whereas  scientific  teaching  has  repeatedly  been  thought  to 
disprove  Christian  doctrine,  further  investigation  has  shown 
that  a  reconstruction  is  possible.  He  visited  England  in  1835- 
1836,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  principles  and  main  doctrines 
of  Roman  Catholicism 'in  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Ficldsi  and  in  the  church  at  Moorfields,  now  pulled  down. 
Their  effect  was  considerable;  and  at  Pusey's  request  Newman 
levfewed  them  in  the  British  Critic  (December  1836),  treating 
them  for  the  most  part  with  sympathy  as  a  triumph  over  popular 
Protestantism.  To  another  critic,  who  had  taken  occasion  to 
point  out  the  resemblance  between  Catholic  and  pagan  cere- 
monies,  Wiseman  replied,  boldly  admitting  the  likeness,  and 
maintaining  that  it  could  be  shown  equally  well  to  exist  between 
Christian  and  heathen  doctrines.  In  1836  he  founded  the 
Dublin  Review,  partly  to  infuse  into  the  lethargic  English  Catholics 
higher  ideals  of  their  own  religion  and  some  enthusiasm  for  the 
papacy,  and  partly  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  the  progress  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  in  which  he  was  keenly  interested.  At  this 
date  he  was  already  distinguished  as  an  accomplished -scholar 
and  critic,  able  to  converse  fluently  in  half-a-dozen  languages, 
and  well  informed  on  most  questions  of  scientific,  artistic  or 
antiquarian  interest.  In  the  winter  of  1838  he  was  visited  in 
Rome  by  Macaulay,  Manning  and  Gladstone.  An  article  by 
him  on  the  Donatist  schism  appearing  in  the  Dublin  Review  in 
July  1839  made  a  great  impression  in  Oxford,  Newman  and  others 
seeing  the  force  of  the  analogy  between  Donatists  and  Anglicans. 
Some  words  he  quoted  from  St  Augustine  influenced  Newman  pro- 
foundly: "  Quapropter  securus.  judicat  orbis  terrarum  bonos 
Don  esse  qui  se  dividiint  ab  orbe  terrarum."  And  preaching  at 
the  opening  of  St  Mary's  church,  Dert)y,  in  the  same  year, 
be  antidpaled  Newman's  argiiment  on  religious  development, 
published  six  years  later.  In  1840  he  was  consecrated  bishop, 
And  sent  to  England  as  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Walsh,  vicar-apostoUc 
of  the  Central  district,  and  was  also  appointed  president  of  Oscott 
College  near  Birmingham.  Oscott,  under  his  presidency,  became 
a  centre  for  English  Catholics,  where  he  was  also  visited  by  many 
llistlnguished  men,  including  foreigner  and  non-Catholics.   The 


Oxford  converts  (1845  and  later)  added  considerably  to  Wise- 
man's responsibilities,  as  many  of  them  found  themselves  wholly 
without  means,  while  the  old  Catholic  body  looked  on  the  new* 
comers  with  distrust.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  Newman  and  his 
companions  spent  some  time  in  Rome  before  undertaking  ckrical 
work  in  England.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Pius  IX. 
Wiseman  was  appointed  temporarily  vicar-apostolic  of  the 
London  district,  the  appointment  becoming  permanent  In 
February  1849.  On  his  arrival  from  Rome  in  1847  he  acted 
as  informal  diplomatic  envoy  from  the  pope,  to  ascertain  from 
the  government  what  support  England  was  likely  to  giye  in 
carrying  out  the  liberal  policy  vrith  which  Pius  inaugurated  his 
reign.  In  response  Lord  Minto  was  sent  to  Romeas  "an  authentic 
organ  of  the  British  GoverEment,"  but  the  policy  in  question 
proved  abortive.  Residing  in  London  in  Golden  Square,  Wiseman 
threw  himself  into  his  new  duties  with  manv-sided  activity, 
working  especially  for  the  reclamation  of  Catholic  criminals  and 
for  the  restoration  of  the  lapsed  poor  to  the  practice  of  their 
reli^on.  He  was  zealous  for  the  establishment  of  religious 
communities,  both  of  men  and  women,  and  for  the  holding  of 
retreats  and  missions.  He  preached  (4th  July  1848)  at  the 
opening  of  St  George's,  Southwark,  an  occasion  unique  in 
England  since  the  Reformation,  14  bishops  and  240  priests  being 
present,  and  six  religious  orders  of  men  being  represented.  The 
progress  of  Catholicism  was  undeniable,  but  yet  Wiseman  found 
himself  steadily  opposed  by  a  minority  among  his  own  clergy, 
who  disliked  his  Ultramontane  ideas,  his  "  Romanizizig  And  in- 
novating zeal,"  especially  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  sacred 
images  into  the  churches  and  the  use  of  devotions  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  hitherto  unknown  among 
English  Catholics.  In  July  1850  he  heard  of  the  pope's  intention 
to  create  him  a  cardinal,  and  he  took  this  to  mean  that  he  was 
to  be  permanently  recalled  to  Rome.  Bat  on  his  arrival  there 
he  ascertained  that  a  part  of  the  pope's  pUm  for  restoring  a 
diocesan  hierarchy  in  En^and  was  that  he  himself  should  return 
to  England  as  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Westminster.  The 
papal  brief  establishing  the  hierarchy  was  dated  a9th  September 
1850,  and  on  7th  October  Wiseman  wrote  a  pastoral,  dated 
"  from  out  of  the  Flaminian  Gate  " — ^a  form  difdomaticaDy 
correct,  but  of  bombastic  tone  for  Protestant  ears — in  which 
he  spoke  enthusiastically,  if  also  a  little  pompously,  of  the 
"  restoration  of  Catholic  England  to  its  orbit  in  the  ecclesiastical 
firmament."  Wiseman  travelled  slowly  to  England,  round  by 
Vienna;  and  when  he  reached  London  (ixth  November)  the 
whole  country  was  ablaze  with  indignation  at  the  "  papaJ 
aggression,"  which  was  misunderstood  to  imply  a  new  and 
unjustifiable  claim  to  territorial  rule.  Some  indeed  feared  that 
his  life  was  endangered  by  the  violence  of  popular  feeling.  But 
Wiseman  displayed  calmness  and  courage,  and  immediately 
penned  an  admirable  Appeal  to  the  English  People  (a  pamphlet  of 
over  30  pages),  in  which  he  explained  the  nature  of  the  pope's 
action,  and  argued  that  the  admitted  prindpte  of  toleration 
included  leave  to  establish  a  diocesan  hierarchy;  and  in  his  con* 
eluding  paragraphs  he  effectively  contrasted  that  dominion 
over  Westminster,  which  he  was  taunted  with  claiming,  with  his 
duties  towards  the  poor  Catholics  resident  there,  with  which  alone 
he  was  really  concerned.  A  course  of  lectures  at  St  George's, 
Southwark,  further  moderated  the  storm.  In  July  185a  he  pre- 
sided at  Oscott  over  the  first  provincial  synod  of  Westminster,  at 
which  Newman  preached  his  sermon  on  the  "  Second  Spring  "; 
and  at  this  date  Wiseman's  dream  of  the  rapid  conversion  of 
England  to  the  ancient  faith  seemed  not  incapaUe  of  realization. 
But  many  difficulties  with  his  own  people  shortly  beset  his  path, 
due  largely  to  the  suspicions  arotised  by  his  evident  preference 
for  the  ardent  Roman  zeal  of  the  converts,  and  esp^'dally  of 
Manning,  to  the  dull  and  cautious  formalism  of  the  old  Catholics. 
The  year  1S54  was  marked  by  his  presence  in  Rome  at  the 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  (8th  December),  and  by  the  publication  of  his 
historical  romance,  Fabiolaf  a  tale  of  the  Church  of  the  Cata- 
combs, which  had  a  very  wide  circulation  and  was  translated  Into 
ten  languages.    In  1855  Wbeman  applied  for  a  coadjutor,  and 
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Ge«ce  Sniogtoo,  bishop  of  Plymouth,  his  friend  sinoe  boyhood, 
was  appointed,  with  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Trebiaond.  Two 
yean  later  Manning  was  appointed  provost  of  Westminster 
and  he  established  in  Bayswater  his  community  of  the  "  Oblates 
of  St  Chades.*'  All  Wiseman'a  later  yean  were  darlcened  by 
Errington*s  conscientious  but  impIacaUe  hostility  to  Manning, 
and  to  himself  in  so  far  as  be  was  supposed  to  be  aaing  under 
Manning's  influence.  The  stoiy  of  the  estrangement,  which  was 
laxigely  a  matter  of  temperament,  is  fully  told  in  Ward's  biography. 
Ultlmatdy,  in  July  i8te,  Enington  was  deprived  by  the  pope 
of  his  coadjutorship  with  right  of  succession,  and  he  retired  to 
Mor  Park,  near  Bath,  where  he  died  in  i^.  In  the  summer 
of  1858  Wiseman  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland,  where,  as  a  cardinal  of 
Irish  race,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasuL  His  qwechcs, 
sermons  and  lectures,  delivered  during  ha  tour,  were  pdnted<tn  a 
volume  of  400  pages,  and  show  an  extraordinary  power  of  rbing 
to  the  occasion  and  of  speaking  with  sympathy  and  tact.  Wise- 
man was  able  to  use  considerable  influence  with  English  poli- 
tidans,  partly  because  in  his  day  English  Catholics  were  wav^ing 
in  thar  historical  allegiance  to  the  Liberal  party.  As  the  director 
of  votes  thus  doubtful,  he  was  in  a  position  to  secure  ooDoeiBtons 
that  bettered  the  position  of  Catholics  in  rtgud  to  ftoor  schools, 
reformatories  and  worichousea,  and  in  the  status  dL  their  army 
chaplains.  In  2863,  addrcssbg  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Malints, 
he  stated  that  since  1830  the  number  of  priests  in  England  had 
increased  from  434  to  1349,  and  of  convents  of  women  from  16 
to  162,  while  there  were  55  religions  houses  of  men  in  1863  and 
none  in  1830.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  wete  troubled  by 
illness  and  by  controversies  in  which  he  found  himself,  under 
Manning's  influence,  compelled  to  adopt  a  policy  less  liberal  than 
that  irhich  had  been  his  in  earlier  years.  Thus  he  had  to  con- 
demn the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of  Christen- 
dom, with  which  be  had  shown  some  S3rmpathy  in  its  inception 
in  1857;  and  to  forbid  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  sons  to 
Qdoid  or  Cambridge,  though  at  an  earlier  date  he  had  hoped 
(with  Newman)  that  at  Oxford  at  least  a  coUege  or  hall  m^ht 
be  assigned  to  them. '  But  in  other  respects  his  last  yean  were 
cheered  by  marks  of  general  regard  and  admiration,  in  which 
non-Catholics  joined;  and  after  his  death  (i6th  February  1865) 
there  was  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of  popular  respect  as 
his  body  was  taken  from  St  Mary's,  Moorfields,  to  the  cemetery 
at  Kensal  Green,  where  it  was  intended  that  it  should  rest  only 
until  a  more  fitting  place  oould  be  foimd  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  church  of  Westminster.  On  the  30th  of  January  1907 
the  body  was  removed  with  great  ceremony  from  Kensal  Green 
and  lebuned  in  the  oypt  of  the  new  cathedral,  where  it  lies 
beneath  a  Gothic  altar  tomb,  with  a  recumbent  effigy  of  the 
aichbisliop  in  full  pontificals. 

yfwtwan  was  undoubtedly  an  eminent  Eoglishnum,  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  many  foreigners  of  distinction,  amonc:  whom  may  be 
named  DBtlinger,  Lamennais,  Montalembcrt  and  I^poleon  III.  As 
a  writer  be  was  apt  to  be  toirgid  and  prolix,  and  there  was  a  some- 
what ttO-EngUsh  element  of  ostentation  in  bis  manner.  But  his 
aooompliabments  and  ability  were  such  as  would  have  secuted  for 
him  influence  and  prominence  in  any  age  of  the  Church;  and 
berides  being  highly  gifted  tntellectualty  and  morally,  he  was 
malted  by  thoee  specially  human  qaalities  which  command  the 
interest  of  aU  studMits  of  life  and  character.  He  combined  with 
the  principles  known  as  Ultramontane  no  little  liberality  of  view 
in  matters  ecclesiastical.  He  insisted  on  a  poetical  interpretation 
of  the  Church's  liturgy;  and  while  strenuoasly  maintaining  her 
Divine  oommissioa  to  teach  taith  and  monb,  he  re^rded  the 
Chnreh  as  in  other  respects  a  learner:  and  be  advocated  a  policy 
of  conciliation  with  the  world,  and  an  alliance  with  the  best  tendendea 
of  contemporary  thought.  It  was,  ta  his  judgment,  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genius  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  she  should  oon- 
tiauoualy  asrinulate  all  that  is  worthy  in  the  civilixstkm  aiound. 

Seethebiofnphyby  Wilfrid  Ward,  The  Life  and  Timet  itf  Cardinal 
Wiseman  U  vols..  1897;  filth  and  cheaper  edition,  1900). 

(A.  W.  Hu.) 

WISHART,  OBORGB  (e.  1513-1546),  Scottbh  reformer,  bom 
about  X513,  belonged  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  Wisharta  of 
Pitarrow.  His  eariy  life  has  been  the  subject  of  many  conjectures; 
but  apparently  he  graduated  M.A.,  probably  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  taught  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Montrose.    Accused 


of  heresy  in  1538,  he  fled  to  England,  wlMne  a  similar  charge  was 
brought  against  him  at  Bristol  in  the  following  year.  In  1539 
or  1540  be  started  for  Germany  and  Switseriand,  and  returning 
to  England  became  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1543  he  went  to  Scotland  in  the  train  of  a  Scottish 
embassy  which  had  oome  to  London  to  cmisider  the  treaty  of 
marriage  between  Piiaoe  Edward  and  the  infant  queen  of  Soota. 
There  has  been  much  oootroversy  whether  he  was  tlm  WIshart 
who  m  April  iS4^  approached  the  English  government  with  a 
praposal  for  getting  rid  of  CAwiinal  Beaton.  Roman  CttboKc 
historians  such  as  BeUesheim,  and  Ang^xans  lihe  Canon  Dixon, 
have  atioepted  the  identification,  while  Fnmde  does  aot'dopnte 
it  and  Dr  Galrdner  avoids  committing  himself  {LeUars  ami  Papers 
of  Henry  VUl,  voL  xix.  pt.  L,  Introd.  pp.  x^rii-xxviii).  There 
was  another  Geoige  Wishart,  bailin  of  I>undee,  who  allied  himself 
with  Beaton's  murdeien;  and  Sur  John  WlshaiC  (d.  1576), 
afterwards  n  Scottish  judge,  has  also  daima  to  the  doubtful 
distinctioo.  Sir  John  was  certainly  a  friend  of  Ckeightmi,  laird 
of  BranBtoo,  who  was  deeply  implinted  in  the  plot,  but  Cmighton 
also  befriended  the  reformer  during  his  evangelical  laboors  in 
Mtdlotbian.  The  case  against  the  nfoimer  is  not  proven  and  is 
not  probable. 

His  career  aa  a  preacher  began  In  X544f  u>d  the  stocy  has  been 
told  in  Rowing  ooloun  by  Us  disdple  John  Kaox.  J^  went 
from  place  to  place  in  peril  of  hta  life  denonnring  the  cnois  of 
Rome  and  the  abuses  in  the  church  at  Montrose,  Dondse,  Ayr, 
in  Kyle,  at  Perth,  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Haddington  and  eliewhere. 
At  Orndston,  in  December  1545,  be  was  sc^ed  by  tbe  earl  of 
Bothwdl,  and  transferred  by  order  of  the  privy  Couodl  to  Edin- 
buri^  castle  on  Janwny  19, 1546.  Thence  he  waa  handed  over 
to  Caidinal  Beaton,  Vho  had  him  buint  at  St  Andrews  on 
Maidi  X.  Foae  and  Knos  attribute  to  him  a  pnidiecy  of  the 
death  of  the  Cardinal,  wlm  was  assassinated  on  May  99  follow- 
ing, partly  at  any  rate  in  revenge  for  Wishart'a  death. 

Knox's  BisLi  Reg.  P.C.  Scotland;  Fmae's  Acts  and  Mmnmentsi 
Hay  Fleming's  liartyrs  and  Confessors  of  St  Andrews;  Cramood'f 
Tmth  about  Wishart  (1898) ;  and  UtcL  oj  Sat.  Bioff,  vol.  bui.  (248-^51, 
«53-«54)-  (A.  F.  P.) 

WISHAW,  a  municipal  and  police  bui^^  of  I«anarkshlre, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  20,873.  It  occupies  the  face  of  a  hfll  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  South  Calder  and  about  2  m.  N.  of  the 
Qyde,  15  m.  E.S.E.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  It 
owes  its  importance  to  the  development  of  the  coal  and  iron 
industry,  and  was  created  a  police  burgh  in  1S55.  It  was  ex> 
tended  to  include  the  villages  of  Cambusnethan  and  Crafgneuk 
in  1874.  The  chief  public  buHdings  arc  the  town-haU,  Victoria 
hall,  the  public  library  and  the  parish  hall,  and  there  is  also  a 
public  park. 

WISUCBNUSy  JOHANRJS  (1835-1902),  German  chemist, 
was  bom  on  the  24th  of  June  1835  ^^  KIcin-Eichstedt,  in  Thu- 
ringia.  In  1853  he  entered  Halle  University,  but  in  a  few 
months  emigrated  to  America  with  his  father.  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  assistant  to  Professor  E.  N.  Horsford  at  Harvard,  and 
in  1855  was  appointed  lecturer  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in 
New  York.  Returning  to  Europe  in  1 856,  be  continued  his  studies 
at  Zurich  University,  where  nine  years  later  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry.  This  post  he  held  till  1872.  He  then  succeeded 
A.  F.  L.  Strecker  In  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  WUrzburg,  and 
in  1885,  0°  tl^^  death  of  A.  W.  H.  Kolbe,  was  appointed  to  the 
same  professorslup  at  Leipzig,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of 
December  1902.  As  an  original  investigator  he  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  organic  chemistry,  and  especially  to  stereo- 
chemistry. His  work  on  the  lactic  acids  cleared  up  many 
difficulties  concerning  the  combination  of  acid  and  alcoholic 
properties  in  oxy-acids  in  general,  and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
two  substances  differing  in  physical  properties  though  possessing 
a  structure  of  proved  chemical  identity.  To  this  phenomenon, 
then  noticed  for  the  fint  thne,  he  gave  the  name  of  "  geometrical 
isomerism.*'  So  tax  back  as  1869,  before  the  pubUcation  of  the 
doctrine  of  J.  H.  van't  Hoff  and  J.  A.  Le  Bel,  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  ordinary  constitutional  formulae  did  not  afford 
an  adequate  explanation  of  certain  carbon  compounds,  and 
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In  the  first  of  these  three  periods  ire  find  (i)  the  conceptioii 
of  the  maleficot  who,  in  common  vith  her  mafe  counterpart, 
uses  poiion,  spells  and  waxen  images,  produces  tempests,  works 
ly  means  of  tlw  evil  eye  and  is  regarded  as  the  canae  of  impotence, 
a  feature  which  oontinually  called  the  attention  of  theologians 
and  jurists  to  the  qoestion  of  magic  by  the  problems  raised  by 
suits  £ar  divoxoe  or  nuUity  of  maniago.  (a)  Side  by  side  with 
her,  ««  find,  this  time  without  a  male  counterpart,  the  striga, 
frequently  embodying  abo  the  ideaa  of  the  iamut  and  lanA; 
orie^nally  she  is  a  female  demon,  in  bird  form  (and  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  female  demons  are  specially  mafignant),  who  flies 
by  night,  kills  children  or  even  handsome  young  men,  in  order 
to  eat  them,  wwinmrs  animal  form,  sometimes  by  means  of  an 
ointment,  or  has  an  anfanal  familiar,  rides  on  a  besom,  a  piece  of 
wood  or  an  animal,  and  is  womftimfft  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  soula  of  Che  dead.  This  latter  feature  arises  from  the 
gradual  fosioa  of  the  belief  in  the  ttriga,  the  UnhoUe,  with  the 
kincfiky  soite  of  Frnu  H(dde,  the  souls  for  whom  the  tabtihe 
fortumu  were  spread.  The  flight  through  the  air  is  so  oommon 
4  feature  in  the  savage  creed  that  the  demon-idea  of  the  sPriga 
In  £nropo  csn  hardly  be  a  genuine  folk-bdief ;  or,  if  it  is,  it 
anist  have  existed  side  by  side  with  a  aindlar  witch*belief ,  of 
whidi  OD  traces  seem  to  exist  in  the  earlier  literature.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  belief  in  transformation.  Althou^  the  develop- 
ment of  t^  sexual  element  is  mainly  of  later  date  and  coa« 
temporaneoua  with  the  evolution  of  the  Sabbath  idea,  the  eoi^ 
ettbUm  Jaemenum  was  certainly  not  unknown  to  the  period 
before  too.  This  intrusion  of  the  incubus  in  the  domain  of 
whchcraft  was  probably  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  church 
towards  magic 

Bodeskutical  and  CivU  Lttw,-^For  the  attitude  of  the  church 
to  witchcraft  there  are  three  facton  to  be  considered:  (i)  the 
Biblical  recognition  of  its  reality;  (a)  the  univerMd  belief  in 
demons  and  ma|^c;  and  (3)  the  identification  of  these  demons 
with  heathen  deities.  The  orthodOK  view  floctoates  betwten 
the  theory  that  witchcraft  is  idolatry,  a  recognition  of  real  powers, 
and  that  it  is  disobedience,  a  sapentitious  following  of  non* 
existent  gods.  The  Biblical  conception  of  a  witch  is  a  penon 
who  deals  with  familiar  spiriu  (Lev.  sz.  so),  and  the  express 
pirovision  that  a  witch  should  not  be  suffered  to  live  (Ex.  xxiL 
18)  could  have  left  no  doubt  that  the  crime  wi»  a  real  one  in 
the  Mosaic  law.  Although  the  familiar  pkya  but  a  small  part 
m  thSs  early  period,  we  find  that  the  church  early  came  to  the 
collusion  that  witchcraft  depended  on  a  compact  with  demons; 
in  the  synod  of  Elvira  (a.d.  306)  it  was  premounoed  to  be  one  of 
the  three  canonical  sins— apostasy— and  punished  by  the  refusal 
of  ommmmion,  even  on  the  death-bed.  Augustine  lays  down 
{De  ded.  ehr,  n.  xz.)  that  witchcraft  depends  on  a  pact  with  the 
devil;  at  Worms  fai  a.d.  839  the  Prankish  bishops  declared  that 
Che  devfl  aided  both  sexes  to  prepare  love  potions,  to  cause  stonna 
and  to  abstract  milk,  fruits  of  the  field,  ftc. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  kinds  of  witchcraft 
were  equally  recognixed.  The  inmUsores  tempesMwm  and  the 
poisoners  by  magical  means  were  oommonly  recognised  as  reali 
but  the  striga  was  usually  regarded  as  a  pure  superstition.  An 
Irish  synod  (e.  a.d.  800)  pronounces  a  Christian  to  be  anathema, 
who  ventures  to  believe  hi  the  possibility  of  flight  through  the 
air  and  blood-sucking;  Stephen  of  Hungary  (997-1038)  like- 
wise distinguishes  the  maUfica  from  the  striga;  Re^no  of 
PrUm  {e,  906)  concludes  that  the  flight  by  ni^t  with  the  devil 
and  the  goddess  Diana  Is  a  delusion,  the  work  of  the  deviL 
Burchard  of  Worms  (d.  roas)  prescribes  two  yeare*  penance 
for  the  belief  that  the  Unholde  kiD  Christians,  cook  them  and  eat 
their  hearts,  which  they  replace  by  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then 
wake  them.  Agobard  and  others  even  express  douMs  as  to  the 
reality  of  weather-making.  For  those  who  took  this  view, 
and  even  for  others  who,  Kke  John  of  Damascus,  accepted  the 
striga,  a  mOd  attitude,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  later  persecutions, 
was  the  accepted  policy.  The  Synod  of  Reisbadi  (790)  demands 
penance  for  witchcraft,  but  no  punishment  in  this  Ufe.  John 
of  Damascus,  Agobard,  John  of  Salisbuiy  and  Burchanl  are 
equally  mild. 


For  the  church  witchcraft  was  a  canonical  sin,  or  saperstitioB; 
for  the  civil  law  it  was  a  violation  of  the  civil  rigfau  of  others, 
so  far  as  real  resulta  were  produced.  Consequently  we  find  the 
legal  distinction  between  the  maUfua  and  the  striga  is  equally 
marked.  The  Frankish  and  Alemannish  laws  of  aj>.  500-600 
accept  the  former  but  regard  the  latter  as  mere  superstition. 
The  Lex  Salica  indeed  punished  the  striga  as  a  murderess,  but 
only  exacted  wergeld.  Rothar  forbade  judges  to  kill  the  striga, 
and  Charlemagne  even  punished  the  bdief  in  them.  The 
Alemanni  (a.d.  600)  forbade  private  torture  of  women  suspected 
of  witchcraft  or  stripsm.  But  although  witchcraft  was  criminal, 
and  we  find  occasional  laws  against  sorliariae  (Westfranks, 
ASK  875),  or  expnisinns  (from  Pomerania,  1124,  Ac),  in  this 
period  the  crime  is  unimportant  save  where  nudefidum  is  com- 
bined with  treason  and  the  person  of  the  king  b  aimed  at. 

Further  DetehprnenL-^ln.  the  second  period  (1230-1430) 
we  have  to  deal  with  two  Actors  of  fundamental  importance: 
(i)  the  elaboration  ol  demonology  and  allied  ideas  by  the  sdiol' 
astics,  and  (2)  the  institution  d  the  Inquisition  to  deal  with  the 
rising  flood  of  heresy.  At  the  beginning  of  this  en  the  prevalent 
view  of  the  striga  seems  to'have  been  that  she  really  existed; 
Caesar  of  Heisterbach  {c.  1225)  recognizes  tiie  female  monster 
who  kills  children;  William  of  Paris  (c.  X230)  agrees  that 
/eMMe  and  jirifoe  eat  children,  but  they  are  allied  to  the  dotmmaa 
iMcterNM;  that  they  are  real  women  is  a  foolish  bcUef.  Scholastic 
ingenuity,  however,  soon  disposed  of  rationalistic  objections 
to  human  flights  through  the  air;  the  ride  of  disembodied 
spirits,  led  by  the  devil,  Diana,  Herodias  (the  Aradia  of  modem 
Italy),  Ire.,  became  the  assemblies  of  witdies  to  do  Iwma^e  to 
the  deviL  But  this  fusion  was  not  the  work  of  ibt  scholastics 
alone;  for  the  church,  witchcraft  had  long  ^vmiistH  in  the 
recognition  of  demons.  The  new  sects,  cspMially  the  Cathara, 
whobeld  that  theinfluenceof  the  devil  had  perverted  the  teachings 
of  Christianity^  were,  like  the  early  Christiana,  the  object  of 
unfounded  diarge%  in  this  case  of  worship  of  the  devfl,  this 
naturally  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  given  to  witchcraft. 

Ftem  the  7th  century  onwards  women  and  priests  figure  largely 
in  the  accusations  of  witchcraft,  the  latter  because  their  office 
made  the  canonical  offence  more  serious,  the  former  because 
love  potions,  and  especially  impotentia  ex  maleficia,  are  the 
weapons  of  the  female  sex.  With  the  rise  and  development  ol 
the  belief  in  the  heretics*  Sabbath,  which  first  appcan  early 
in  the  nth  century,  another  sexual  dement-Hbe  caneiih&us 
daemoHum  began  to  phiy  its  part,  and  soon  the  predominance 
of  woman  in  magic  was  assured.  In  1250  certain  bishops 
gave  to  the  Dominican  Etienne  de  Bourbon  (Stephanus  da 
Borbone^  d.  c  X26r)  a  description  of  the  Sabbath;  and  twenty- 
five  yeaiB  later  the  Inquisition  took  cognisance  of  the  first  case 
of  this  kind;  from  the  t4tli  century  onwards  the  idea  was 
indissoIuUy  coimected  with  witchcraft. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  second  period,  witchcraft  was  atiU 
supentitioQ  for  the  canon  kw,  a  dvil  wrong  for  the  secular 
kw;  bter,  although  these  ideas  still  persisted,  all  magic  was 
held  to  be  heresy;  its  reality  and  heretical  future  was  expressly 
maintafaied  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  Already  in  x 258  the  inqulsitocs 
took  cognisance  of  magic  as  heresy,  and  from  1320  onwards 
there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases.  At  first  the 
witch  was  handed  over  to  the  secukr  arm  for  execution,  either 
aa  an  obstinate  heretic  or  as  the  worker  of  evil  magic;  later 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  provision  f<w  the  numerous  cases 
in  which  the  offender  abjured;  it  was  deddcd  that  repentance 
due  to  fear  did  not  rdease  the  witdi  fiom  the  consequences  of 
her  heresy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  period  the  jurisdiction  passed 
In  Frsnoe  from  the  spiritual  to  the  secidar  courts  l^  a  decision 
of  the  parlement  of  Pktfis  in  1391.  The  inquisitors  did  not, 
however,  xedga  thdr  work,  but  extended  their  ^jrfiere  of  aptni' 
tions;  the  great  European  persecution  from  1434  to  1447  waa 
ecclesiastic^  as  well  as  secular.  In  the  thixd  period  0430 
onwards)  the  opening  of  whidi  is  marked  by  this  attempt  to 
root  out  witchcraft,  we  find  that  the  work  of  the  schohitici 
and  iaquiiiMis  has  resulted  m  the  complete  fusion  of  erigina]^ 
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distinct  ideas  and  the  ayftalUsation  of  Mr  modern  idea  of 
witch.  To  the  methods  of  the  iikqaisitorB  mtitt  be  ascribed  ift 
great  part  the  q>rcad  of  these  conceptions  amongst  the  people; 
for  the  Ualleus  MaUficarum  or  Inquk&tor'a  Manual  (1489), 
following  closely  on  the  important  bull  Suwtmis  desideramUs 
offeciibms  (Innocent  VUI.,  1484),  gave  them  a  handbook  from 
which  they  plied  their  tortured  victims  with  questions  and 
were  able  to  extract  such  oonfessioDS  as  they  desired;  by  a 
strange  perveiaioii  these  admissions,  wrung  from  their  victims 
by  rack  or  thumb-screw,  were  described  as  voluntary. 

The  subsequent  history  of  witchcnft  may  be  treated  in  less 
detail.  In  England  the  trials  were  most  numerous  in  the  17  th 
centufy;  but  the  abaenoe  of  judicial  torture  made  the  cases 
praporticnatdy  leas  numerous  than  they  were  on  the  European 
continent.  One  of  the  most  famous  witch-finders  was  Matthew 
Hopkins,  hunsclf  hanged  lor  witchcraft  after  a  career  of  some 
three  years.  Many  of  hb  methods  were  not  far  removed  from 
actual  torture;  he  pricked  the  body  of  the  witch  to  find  anac** 
thetic  areas;  other  signs  were  the  inability  to  died  tears, 
or  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  i»«ctioe  of  walking'badcwaids 
or  against  the  sun,  throwing  the  hair  hioae,  intertwining  the 
fingers,  Ac.  WitdMS  were  also  weighed  agidnst  the  Bible,  or 
thrown  into  water,  the  thumbs  and  toes  tied  crosswise,  and 
those  who  did  not  sink  were  a4jndged  guilty;  a  veiy  common 
practice  was  to  shave  the  witch,  perhaps  to  discover  insensible 
spots,  but  more  probably  because  originally  the  familiar  spirit 
was  siq»p<Mod  to  ding  to  the  hair.  The  lut  English  triail  for 
witchcraft  was  in  1712,  when  Jane  Wenham  was  convicted,  but 
not  executed.  Occasional  cases  of  lynching  continue  to  occur, 
even  at  the  present  day. 

In  Scotland  trials,  accompanied  by  torture,  were  very  frequent 
bi  the  zTlh  century.  A  famous  witch-finder  wa|»  Kiiuaud. 
The  last  trial  and  execution  took  place  in  1722. 

In  New  England  there  was  a  remarkable  outburst  of  fanaticism 
.-the famous  Salem  witchcraft  dehision— in  x69x<-x699;but  many 
of  the  prisoners  were  not  convicted  and  some  of  the  eonvicta 
received  the  governor's  pardon  (see  Sauic,  Mass.). 

On  the  conrinfn>  of  Europe  the  btpBomg  of  the  i6th  century 
saw  the  trial  of  witchcraft  cases  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  thie 
Inquisition  in  France  and  Germany,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Malkus  became  predominant  in  these  countries.  Arnmig  famous 
oontinental  triab  may  be  mentioocd  that  of  a  woman  named 
Voisin  in  x66o,  who  was  burnt  alive  for  poisoning,  in  connexion 
with  the  Marquise  de  BrinvilUers.  Trials  and  executions  did 
not  finally  cease  till  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  In  Spain  a 
woman  was  burnt  in  1781  at  Seville  by  the  Inquifitioii;  the 
secular  courts  condemned  a  girl  to  decapitation  in  1782;  in 
Gennany  an  execution  took  place  in  POaen  in  1703.  In  Sonth 
America  and  Mexico  witch-burning  seems  to  have  lasted  till 
well  on  into  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  htest 
insunce  apparently  being  in  x888.in  Peru. 

The  total  number  of  victims  of  the  witch  persecutions  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  xoo,ooo  to  several  millions.  If 
it  is  true  that  Benedict  Carpzov  (1595*  16:66)  passed  sentence  on 
20,000  victims,  the  former  figure  is  undoubtedly  too  low. 

Rise  of  Ike  Criiual  Sptrit.—lt  b  commonly  assumed  and  has 
been  asserted  by  Lecky  that  the  historical  evidence  for  witch- 
craft is  vast  and  varied.  It  is  true  that  a  vast  amount  of  authority 
for  the  belief  in  witchcraft  may  be  quoted;  but  the  testimony 
for  the  occurrence  of  marvels  is  small  in  quantity.  If  we  except 
the  valuelesa  declaration  of  the  victims  of  torture;  testimony 
as  to  the  pathological  side  of  witchcraft  is  abundant,  but  affords 
no  proof  of  the  erroneous  infcienoes  drawn  from  the  genuine 
phenomena.  If  this  uncritical  attitude  is  found  in  our  own  day, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rarionalistic  spirit  was  long  in  making 
its  appeaxmnoe  and  slow  in  gaining  the  victory  over  superstition. 
From  the  15th  century  onwards  the  old  view  that  transformatkyn 
and  transportation  were  not  realities  but  ddunons,  caused 
directly  by  the  devH,  began  to  gather  force.  Among  the  import- 
ant works  may  be  mentioned  Johann  Weier's  De  Praestigiis 
Daemomi$m  (rsdj),  Reginald  Scott's  (c.  XS38-1590)  DUcopery 
0/  WUckcraft  (1584)  which  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  King 


James  I.,  who  had  himself  replied  to  ft  in  his  Daenwiohgu 
(1597)1  Balthasar  Bekker's  Bekmerde  Werdd  (x69x),  which, 
thou^  it  went  farther  in  the  direction  of  scepticism,  had  less 
influence  than  Friedrich  v.  Spec's  CanOia  cnmhuiis  (1631). 
In  France  Jean  Uvier  defended  the  rationaUaCic  view,  and 
Jean  Bodin  demanded  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  stake  for 
his  temerity. 

Psydtdogy  tff  fr«(c*crq/'l.— Although  at  the  height'  of  the  witch 
persecution  torture  wrung  from  innocent  victims  valudesa 
confessions  which  sxe  at  best  evidence  that  long-oontiiiued 
agony  of  body  °>*y  be  instiumental  in  provoking  halludnations, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  witches  commonly,  like  the  magidan 
in  lower  planea  of  culture,  firmly  believe  in  their  own  powers, 
and  the  causes  oi  this  seem  to  be  not  merely  subjective,  (x) 
Ignorance  of  the  effects  of  suggestion  leads  both  the  witdi  and 
others  to  regard  as  supernormal  effects  which  are  really  due  to 
the  victim's  belief  in  the  possibility  of  witchcraft.  This  applies 
especially  to  esses  of  *'  hc^tuie. "  (2)  Telepathy  (q.9.}  seems  in 
some  cases  to  play  a  part  in  establishing  thie  witch's  reputation; 
some  evidence  has  been  produced  that  bypnotisra  at  a  distance 
is  possible,  and  an  account  of  her  powers  given  by  a  Frtnch 
witch  to  Dr  Gibottean>saggesU  that  this  element  caxmot  be 
nei^ected  in  appraisfaig  the  evidence  for  witchcraft.  (3)  Whatever 
be  the  real  explanation  of  the  beNef  In  poltergeists  (^.t .)  and 
"  physical  phenomena  "  (^.s.),  the  belief  in  them  rests  on  a  very 
dbSerent  basis  from  that  oi  the  bdief  in  lycanthropy;  exaggenb- 
tion  and  credulity  alone  will  not  explain  how  these  phenomena 
come  to  be  associated  with  witchcraft.  On  the  other  han<^ 
subjective  causes  played  their  part  in  cao^g  the  witch  to  heliev^ 
in  hoself.  (4)  Auto-suggestion  may  produce  halludnatioxts 
and  dduaiotts  in  otherwise  sane  subjects;  and  for  those  who  do 
not  question  the  reality  of  witdiciaf  t  this  must  operate  power- 
fully. {5)  The  descriptions  of  witches  show  that  in  many  cases 
their  sanity  was  more  than  questioiuble;  trance  and  hysteria 
also  played  their  part.  (6)  It  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  drugs 
and  salves  have  helped  to  cause  halludnatbn;  but  that  they  had 
some  share  seems  cextaih,  though  modem  experimenters  have 
been  led  to  throw  doubt  on  the  alleged  effects  of  some  .of  the 
drugs;  here  too,  however,  the  effects  of  suggestion  must  be 
reckoned  with;  we  do  not  associate  the  use  of  tobacco  with 
hallucinations,  but  it  wss  employed  to  produce  them  in  Haiti 
in  the  same  way  as  hemp  among  the  Bantu  of  the  present  day. 
(7)  Hallucinations  occurring  under  torture  must  have  tended 
to  convince  bystanders  and  victims  alike,  no  less  than  the  accept- 
ance of  suggestions,  positive  and  negative. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  Ideas  accepted  as  a  result  of 
suggestion  or  auto-suggestion,  they  were  on  the  one  hand  derived, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  ecclesiastical  and  especially  scholastic 
sources;  but  beneath  these  elements  is  a  stratum  of  popular 
belief,  derived  in  the  main  perhaps  from  pagan  sources,  for  to 
this  day  in  Italy  witchcraft  Is  known  as  la  vecckia  fdipone^ 
and  has  been  handed  down  in  an  unbroken  tradition  for  countless 
generations. 

BiBLiooRAPHT.— For  a  »hort  lirt  of 'general  works  and  a  topo- 
hical  bibliography,  aee  Hersog-Hauck,  ReaUneyUopMis,  s.v. 
ncen  ":  see  also  W.  H.  D.  Adams,  WikK  Wortockt  Itagkian, 
8-4^:  O.  L.  Bnrr  in  Faptrs  «f  Amtriton  Hisi.  Ass.  rr.  937- 
For  daoical  timea  aee  Darenberg  and  SogUo,  Dittimmaw€ 
des  antiquiUs^  «.».  "  Magia."    For^Scotland.^see  C.  K.  Sharpe, 
Historical  Account.  '    "     '  "  —.-.-- 
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and  C.  H.  Moore  in  do^  11.8.  v.  S45*273>  For  France,  tee  R.  Yye- 
PIcMis.  Esuu  d'lau  bUdioffcpkie  framMtu  de  la  sorcelUne.  For 
Itoly.  see  C.  G-  Leland,  EtruscaM-Roman  Rmains,  Lefjtnds  of  Florence, 
and  Araiia',  G.  Cavaenari.  //  Romenwo  dei  Settmant',  Folklore, 
viiL  1.9;  Niceforo  and  SiMe,  La  MaU  VHa  a  Roma;  E.  N.  Roire. 
Naples  tfi  ike  NtneAu.  For  Africa,  see  R«  E.  Dennett,  Seom  Years 
among  Ae  Fjort,  Folklore  of  the  Fjort  and  Attke  Back  ofOe  Black 
Uan's  Mind.  For  the  American  nepo,  aee  M.  A.  Owen,  OldRahhtl 
ike  Voodoo.  For  India,  aee  W.  Croohe.  Introdnclton  to  Pofndw 
Rdipan  and  Fotkhre  tn  19.  India,  For  a  survey  of  European  witch- 
craft  up  to  the  l6th  century,  see  J.  Hansen.  Zaalmttakn  (1900)  and 
QimAm  (loot).  See  also  Graf  v.  HAobrOck.  Das^  -P'»^*««'".  *-5 
0.  Ston,  Suuesticn  und  ttypnotismus;  Tylor,  PrtmUtve  Cnliure. 
On  aakiea  anTmagical  pbnts,  see  E.  GQbert,  Us  Planks  maptner. 
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Bag6*a,DerMeiueki»derCM€kkke»  On  witchcraft  and  innnity. 
see  Hack-Tuke,  History  cf  Insanitv;  O.  Snell,  Hexmprocesu  tmd 
CeislesUdrung.  For  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  for  the  real  existence 
of  witchcraft,  see  E.  Gumey,  Phantasms  ef  the  hiring,  vo!.  i.  \  F. 
Aximore.  Utt4em  SptrUtuUsm,  I  13.  (N.  W.  T.) 

WITCB-HAZBL,  in  botany,  the  conunoB  name  for  a  North 
American  shrubi  Hamamdia  virginicaf  known  in  gardens.  The 
clusters  of  rich  yellow  flowers  begin  to  expand  in  the  autumn 
before  the  leaves  fall  and  continue  throughout  the  winter.  The 
bark  and  leaves  are  astringent,  and  the  seeds  contain  a  quantity 
of  oil  and  are  edible.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
twigs  as  divining  rods,  just  as  hazd  twigs  were  used  in  En^^d. 

Britten  and  Holland  (DitHonary  of  English  Plant  NaiHes,  p.  247) 
quote  three  British  plants  under  this  name:  (i)  Wych  elm  {Ulmus 
montana).  which,  according  to  Parkinson  (Theatr.  1403),  was  called 
"  Witch  nasell,"  because  the  leaves  are  "  like  unto-  the  leaves  of 
the  Hascll  nut  ";  (2)  Hornbeam  {Carpinus  Belidus),  which,  according 
Co  Gerard,  was  so  oadled  in  some  places  from  its  likeness  to  the  elm  or 
"  wich  Hazell  tree  ";  and  (3)  Mountain  ash  {Pyra*  Aucupana}. 

WITCH  OF  AQNBSI,  in  geometry,  a  cubic  turve  invented 
1^  Maria  Gaetana  AgnesL  It  is  constructed  by  the  following 
method:  I^t  AQB  be  a  semidrde  of  diameter 
AB,  produce  MQ  the  ordinate  of  Q  to  P  so  that 
MQ :  MP ::  AM :  AB.  Then  the  locus  of  P  is  the 
witch.  The  cartesian  equation,  if  A  be  taken  as 
origin  and  AB(<>*2a)  for  the  axis  of  «,  is 
xy*  «> 40^(20— «).  The  curve  OMisists  of  one 
branch  entirely  to  the  left  df  the  line  x—2a  and 
having  the  axis  of  y  as  an  aj^onptote. 

WITHAM,  an  urban  district  in  the  Maldon 
parliamentary  division  of  Eaaex,  £n£^d,  .39  m. 
N.E.  by  £.  from  Lcmdon  by  the  Great  Eastern  rail' 
way.  Pop.  (xgoi)  3454.  It  lies  on  the  ^Iver  Brain, 
an  affluent  of  the  Blackwatcr,  also  knpwn  as  tJhe 
Guith,  a  form  connected  with  the  name  Witham.  Ttit  church  of 
St  Nicholas  is  principally  Decorated,  but  retains  earlier  portions. 
Roman  bricks  appear  in  its  fabric,  and  premise  a  Roman  station 
in  the  vicinity.  Surrounding  the  church  (which  stands  in  a  high- 
lying  portion  of  the  town  known  as  Chipping  Hill)  there  are 
earthworks,  possibly  the  remains  of  a  fortification  recorded  as 
made  \>y  order  of  Edward  the  Elder  in  913,  but  perhaps  of 
British  origin. 

WITHER,  GEORGE  (158S-1667),  English  poet  and  satirist,  son 
of  George  Wither,  of  Hampshire,  was  bom  at  Bentwortb,  near 
Alton,  on  the  nth  of  June  1588.  He  was  sent  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  remained  at  the  univer- 
sity for  two  years.  His  neighbours  appear  to  have  had  no  great 
opinion  of  him,  for  they  advised  his  father  to  put  him  to  "  some 
mechanic  trade."  He  was,  however,  sent  to  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery,  eventually  obtaining  an  introduction  at  court.  He 
wrote  an  degy  (161 2)  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  and  a  volume' 
of  gratulatory  poems  (1613)  on  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  but  his  uncompromising  character  soon  prepared 
trouble  for  him.  In  i6xx  he  published  Abuses  Strips  and  Wkipt, 
twenty  satires  of  general  application  directed  against  Revenge, 
Ambition,  Lust  and  other  abstractions.  The  volume  included 
a  poem  called  "  The  Scourge,"  in  which  the  lord  chancellor  was 
attacked,  and  a  series  of  digrams.  No  copy  of  this  edition  is 
known,  and  it  was  perhaps  suppressed,  but  in  16x3  five  editions 
appeared,  and  the  author  was  lodged  in  the  Marshalsea  prisot>. 
The  influence  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  supported  by  a  loyal 
"  Satyre  "  to  the  king,  in  which  he  hints  that  an  enemy  at  court 
had  fitted  personal  meanings  to  his  general  invective,  secured  his 
release  at  the  end  of  a  few  months.  Jle  had  figured  as  one  oi  the 
Interlocutors, "  Roget,"  in  his  friend  William  Browne's  Shepherd's 
Pipe,  with  wfa|ch  were  hound  up  eclogues  by  other  poets,  among 
them  om  h^HUn*  Md  dwiBg  bis  impriBonment  he  wrote  what 
mMl  lm^|y|M||^jj||mj|gHmiiili(iii  ef  Browne's  work,  The 

^eck^gaes  m  whibh  the  two 

**  (&i  later  editions 

les  oooiaias  a  famous 

he  was  admitted 

'  be  printed  privately 

unique  copy  in  the 


Bodleian.  Other  editions  of  tUs  book,  which  contained  the 
lyric  '*  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair,"  appeared  in  1617  and  16x9. 
In  x69i  he  returned  to  the  satiric  vein  with  Witkef*t  Motto.  Nee 
kobeo,  nee  careo^  nee  enro.  Over  30,000  copies  of  this  poem  were 
sold,  acccxding  to  his  own  aca>unt,  within  a  few  months.  Like 
his  earlier  invective,  it  was  said  to  be  libellous,  and  Wither  was 
again  imprisoned,  but  shortly  afterwards  released  without  formal 
trial  on  the  plea  that  the  book  had  been  duly  licensed.  In  1622 
appeared  his  Paire-Vittue,  The  Uistresfe  0/  Pkie  Artie,  a  long 
panegyric  of  a  mistress,  partly  real,  partly  allegorical,  written 
chiefly  in  the*seven-syllabled  verse  of  which  he  was  a  master. 

Wither  began  as  a  moderate  in  politics  and  religion,  but  from 
this  time  his  Puritan  leanings  became  more  and  more  pronounced, 
and  his  later  work  consists  of  rdigious  poetry,  and  of  con> 
troversial  and  political  tracts.  His  Hymnes  and  Songs  of  the 
Church  (X629-X623)  were  issued  under  a  patent  of  King  James  I. 
ordaining  that  they  should  be  bound  up  with  every  copy  ot  the 
authorized  metriod  psalms  offered  for  sale  (see  Hymns).  This 
patent  was  opposed,  as  inconsistent  with  thdr  privilege  to  print 
the  ".singing-psalms,"  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  to  Wither's 
great  mortification  and  loss,  and  a  second  similar  patent  was 
finally  disallowed  by  the  House  of  Loxxls.  Wither  was  in  London 
during  the  plague  of  1625,  and  in  1628  published  Britain*s 
RemanbroMoer,  a  voluminous  poem  on  the  subject,  faiterspersed 
with  dratindations  of  the  wickedness  of  the  times,  and  prophecies 
of  the  disasters  about  to  fjill  upon  England.  He  also  incidentally 
avenged  Ben  Jonson's  satire  on  him  as  the  "  Chronomastix  "  <A 
Time  Vindicated,  by  a  reference  to  Ben's  "  drunken  conclave." 
This  book  he  was  obliged  to  print  with  his  own  hand  in  con- 
sequence of  his  quarrel  with  the  Stationers'  Company.  In  1635 
he  was  employed  by  Henry  Taunton,  a  London  publisher,  to 
write  English  verses  illustrative  of  the  allegorical  plates  of 
Crispin  van  Passe,  originally  deagned  for  Gabriel  Rdlenhagen's 
Nndeus  emtiematum  seleciissimorum  (x6io-i6x3).  The  book 
was  published  as  a  CtdUction  oj  EmUemes,  Ancient! and  Modeme, 
of  which  the  only  perfect  copy  known  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  best  of  Wither's  religious  poetxy  is  contained  in  Htieluiak: 
or  Britain's  Second  Remembraneo',  which  was  printed  in  Holland 
in  1641.  Many  of  the  poems  rise  to  a  hi^  point  of  excellence. 
Besides  those  properly  entitled  to  the  designation  of  hymns,  the 
book  contains  songs  of  singxilar  beauty,  especially  the  Cradle- 
song  ("  Sleep,  baby,  sleep,  what  ails  my  dear  "),  the  Annivcrsaxy 
Marriage  S<»ig  C*  Lord,  living  here  are  we  "),  the  Perambulation 
Song  ("  Lord,  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  say  "),  the  SongforLoveia 
("  Come,  sweet  h^rt,  come,  let  us  prove  "),  the  Song  lor  the 
Happily  Married  {'*  Since  they  in  singing  take  delight  ")  and 
that  for  a  Shepherd  ("Renowned  men  their  herds  to  keep") 
— (Nos.  50  in  the  first  i»rt,  xyand  24intfaesea>nd,and  30,  ax  and 
41  in  the  third).  There  is  also  in  the  second  part  a  fine  song 
(No.  59),  full  of  historical  as  well  as  poetical  interest,  upon  the 
evil  times  in  which  the  poet  lived,  beginning — 

"  Now  are  the  times,  these  are  the  day* 

Which  will  those  men  approve 
Who  take  delight  in  honest  ways 

And  pious  courses  love; 
Now  to  the  worid  it  will  appear 

That  innocence  of  heart 
Will  keep  us  far  more  free  from  fear 

Than  helmet,  shield  or  dart." 

Wither  wrote,  generally,  in  a  pure  nervous  En^sh  Sdiom,  ajid 
preferred  the  reputation  of  "  nistidty  "  (an  epithet  applied  to  him 
even  by  Baxter)  to  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  poetical  style  which 
were  then  in  favour.  It  may  be  pastly  on  that  account  that  he 
was  better  appreciated  by  posterity  than  by  his  oontempoiaries. 

Wither  had  served  as  captain  of  horse  in  1639  in  the  expedition 
of  Charles  L  against  the  Scottish  Covenanters^  and  his  religiods 
rather  than  his  political  convictions  must  be  accepted  .as  the 
explanation  of  the  fact  that,  three  years  after  the  Scottish 
e^>edition,  at  the.ontbieak  of  the  Great  Rebellion^  he  u  found 
definitdy  siding  with  the  parliament.  He  stAd  his  estate  to  raise 
a  troop  of  hone,  and  was  plaoefi  by  a  parliamentaxy  comxaittee 
in  command  of  Famham  Castle.  After  a  few  days*  eccupatioo 
he  left  the  place  undefended,  and  marched  to  London.  Hb  own 
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house  ncftr  Farnham  was  plundered,  and  he  himself  was  captured 
by  a  troop  of  koyalist  horse,  owing  his  Ufe  to  the  intervention  of 
Sii  John  Denham  oa  the  ground  that  so  long  as  Wither  lived 
he  fainMclf  could  not  be  aooounted  the  worst  poet  in  England. 
After  this  episode  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  He 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester  (1643)  and  at  Naseby 
(1645).  He  had  been  deprived  in  1643  of  his  nominal  command^ 
and  d  his  comminsion  as  justice  of  the  peace,  in  consequence  oi 
an  attack  upon  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  who  was,  he  maintamed, 
responsible  for  the  Famham  disaster.  In  the  same  year  parlia- 
ment made  him  a  grant  of  £2000  for  the  loss  of  his  property, 
but  he  apparently  never  received  thefidl  amount,  and  complained 
from  time  to  time  of  his  embarrassments  and  of  the  slight  re- 
wards he  received  for  his  services.  An  order  was  made  to  settle 
a  yearly  income  of  £150  on  Wither,  chargeable  on  Sir  John 
Denham's  sequestrated  estate,  but  these  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  received  iL  A  smaU  place  given  him  by  the  Protector  was 
forfeited  "  by  declaring  unto  him  (Cromwell)  those  truths  which 
he  was  not  willing  to  hear  of/'  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
arrested,  and  remained  in  prison  for  three  yean.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  and  of  May  1667. 

Hu  extant  writings,  catalogued  in  Park's  British  BiUiogrf^Pher, 
number  over  a  hundred.  Sir  S.  £.  Brydses  published  The  Sfupherd*s 
Hunting  (1814).  Fidelia  (1815)  and  Fair  Virtue  (1818),  and  a  selection 
appeared  in  Stanford**  Works  oj  ike  British  Foets^  vol.  v.  (1810). 
Most  of  Wither's  works  were  edited  in  twenty  volumes  for  the 
Spenser  Society  (1871-1882);  a  selection  was  included  by  Henry 
Morley  in  hb  Com^nion  Poets  (1891):  Fidelia  and  Fair  Virtue  are 
included  in  Edward  Arber's  English  Gamer  (vol.  iv.,  1882;  vol.  vi. 
1883).  and  an  excellent  edition  of  The  Poetry  of  George  Wither  was 
edited  by  F.  Sid^ick  in  1902.  Among  A.  C.  Swinburne's 
Miscellanies  there  la  an  amuune  account  01  a  copy  of  a  selection 
from  Wither's  poems  annotated  by  Lamb,  then  by  Dr  Nott*  whose 
notes  were  the  subject  of  further  ruthless  comment  from  Lamb. 

WrTHBRITB*  a  mineral  consisting  of  barium  carbonate 
(BaCC^),  cxystalliaing  in  the  orthoihombic  system.  The  crystals 
are  invaiiaUy  twinned  together  in  groups  of  three,  giving  rise 
to  pseudo-bexafCHial  forms  somewhat  resembling  bipyramidal 
cry!^ab  of  quartz,  the  faces  are  usually  rough  and  striated 
horizontally.  The  colour  is  duU  white  or  sometimes  greyish, 
the  hardness  is  3I  and  the  specific  gravity  4*3.  The  minexal  is 
named  after  W.  Withering,  who  in  1784  recognized  it  to  be 
chemkally  distinct  from  barytes.  It  occxus  in  veins  of  lead  ore 
at  Hexham  in  Northumberland,  Alston  in  Cimibertand,  Angle- 
zark,  near  Qiorley  in  Lancashire,  and  a  few  other  localities. 
Witherite  is' readily  altered  to  barium  sulphate  by  the  action  of 
water  containing  calcium  sulphate  in  solution,  and  crystals  are 
therefore  frequently  encrusted  with  barytes.  It  is  the  chief  source 
of  barium  salts,  and  is  mined  in  considerable  amounts  in  North- 
umbezland.  It  is  used  fct  the  preparation  of  rat  poison,  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  porcdain,  and  formeriy  for  refining 
sugar.  (L.  J.  S.) 

WITUKKSPOON.  JOHHXi723'-x794)»  Scottish-American  divine 
and  educationalist,  was  bom  at  Gifford,  Yester  parish,  East 
Lothian,  Scotland,  on  the  sth  of  February  1722/1723,  the  son  of 
a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Established  Church,  James  Wither- 
spoon  (d.  1759),  and  a  descendant  on  the  distaff  side  from  John 
Wekh  and  John  Knos.  He  studied  at  Haddington,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1739  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  oompieted 
a  divinity  course  in  1743.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Haddington  presbytery  in  1743,  and  after  two  years  as  a  pro- 
bationcar  was  ordained  (174s)  minister  of  the  parish  of  Beith. 
His  EcdetUuticai  Characteristics  (1753),  Serious  Apology  (1764)1 
and  History  of  a  Corporation  of  Servants  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
in  lh€  Interior  Parts  of  South  America  (1765),  attacked  various 
aboaea  in  the  church  and  satirized  the  "  moderate  "  party.  In 
1757  he  had  become  pastor  at  Paidey;  and  in  1769  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Aberdeen.  He  was  sued  for  libel  for 
printing  a  rebuke  to  some  of  his  parishioners  who  had  travestied 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  after  several  years  in 
the  courts  he  was  ordered  to  pay  damages  of  iiy>,  which  was 
raised  by  his  parishioners.  He  refused  calls  to  churches  in 
Dublin  and  Rotterdam,  and  in  1766  dechned  an  invitation 
brought  him  by  Richard  Stockton  to  go  to  America  as  president 


of  the  jCoUege  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton  Univeisity);  but  he 
accepted  a  second  invitation  and  kft  Paisley  in  May  1768.  His 
close  relation  with  the  Scotch  Church  secumi  important  material 
assistance  for  the  college  of  which  he  now  became  president, 
and  he  toured  New  England  to  collect  contributions.  He  aecuied 
an  excellent  set  of  scientific  apparatus  and  improved  the  in> 
struction  in  the  natural  sdenccsr  he  introduced  courses  In 
Hebrew  and  French  about  1772;  and  he  did  a  large  part  of  the 
actual  teaching,  having  courses  in  languages^  divinity,  moral 
philosophy  and  ek)quence.  In  the  American  Presbyterian 
church  he  was  a  prominent  figure;  he  worked  for  union  with  the 
Coagregationalists  and  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  body;  and  at 
the  s3fnod  of  1786  he  was  one  of  the  committee  which  reported  in 
favour  of  the  formation  of  a  General  Assembly  and  which 
drafted  "  a  system  of  general  rules  for  .  .  .  government." 
In  politics  he  did  much  to  influence  Irish  and  Scotch-Irish 
Prc^ytexians  to  support  the  Whig  party.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  provincial  congress  which  met  at  New  Brunswick  in  July 
t774i  presided  over  the  Somerset  cbunty  committee  of  corre- 
spondttice  in  1774-1775;  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
constitutional  convention  in  the  spring  of  1776;  and  from  June 
1776  to  the  autumn  of  1779  and  in  1780-1783  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  where  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independenoe,  being  the  only  clergyman  to 
sign  it.  He  became  a  monber  of  the  secret  committee  of  corre- 
spondence in  (Xrtober  1776,  of  the  Board  of  War  in  October 
1777,  and  of  the  committee  on  finance  in  1778.  He  opposed 
the  issue  of  paper  money,  supported  Robert  Morris's  plan  for  a 
national  bank,  and  was  prominently  connected  with  all  Con- 
gressional action  in  regard  to  the  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
He  had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  1784,  and  in  1791  became  quite 
blind.  He  died  on  his  farm,  Ttasculum,  near  Princeton,  on  the 
I5tb  of  November  1794. 

There  is  a  statue  of  Witherspoon  in  Fairmount  Park,  !*hiladelphia, 
and  another  on  the  Univemty  Ubraiy  at  Princeton.  Hia  Essay 
on  the  Connexion  between  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  ^  the  Imputed 
Righteousness  of  Christ  and  Holiness  of  L^e  (1756)  was  his  principal 
th«ologieal  work.  He  also  pubUshed  several  sermons,  and  Con- 
siderations on  the  Nature  and  Extent^ the  Legistatioe  Authority  t^tke 
British  Parliament  (1774),  sometimes  attributed  to  Benjamin 
Franklin.  His  collected  works,  with  a  memoir  by  his  lon-in-law, 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  (who  succeeded  him  as  president  of  the 
oolleee),  were  edited  by  Dr  Asfabel  Green  (New  York,  1801-1802). 
See  also  David  Walker  Wbods,  John  Witherspoon  (New  York,  1906); 
and  M.  C.  Tyler,  Literary  History  of  the  American  Reodntion^  vol.  ii. 
(1897). 

WITNESS  (from  0.  Eng.  witan^  to  know),  m  law,  a  person  who 
is  able  from  his  knowledge  or  experience  to  make  statements 
relevant  to  matters  of  fact  in  dispute  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
relevancy  and  probative  effect  of  Uie  statements  which  he  makes 
belong  to  the  law  of  evidence  {q.v.).  In  the  present  article  it  is 
only  proposed  to  deal  with  matters  concerning  the  position  of  the 
witness  himself.  In  England,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  common 
law,  the  jurois  seem  to  have  been  the  witnesses,  for  they  were 
originally  chosen  for  their  knowledge  or  presumed  knowledge 
of  the  facts  In  dispute,  and  they  could  (and  can)  be  challenged 
and  excluded  from  the  jury  if  sdated  to  the  parties  or  otherwise 
likely  to  show  bias  (see  Jrair).  The  Scotti^  jurors'  oath  con- 
tains the  words  "  aid  no  troth  conceal,"  an  obvious  survival 

from  the  time  when  a  juror  was  a  witness. 

Modern  views  as  to  toe  persons  competent  to  give  evidence^  are 
very  different  from  those  of  Roman  law  and  the  systems  derived 
from  it.  In  Roman  law  the  testimony  of  many  persons  ^.^^ 
was  not  admissible  without  the  api^tcation  of  torture,  and  mttt^^ 
a  brae  body  o(  possible  witnesses  was  excluded  for  reasons  '"'  ' 
which  have  now  ceased  to  be  conndered  expedient,  and  witnesses  were 
subject  to  rules  which  have  long  become  obsolete.  Witnesses  must 
be  idoneit  or  duly  qualified.  Minors,  certain  heretics,  infamous 
persons  (such  as  women  convicted  of  adultery),  and  those  interested 
m  the  result  of  the  trial  were  Inadmissible.  Parents  and  children 
could  not  testify  against  one  another,  nor  could  slaves  against  their 
masters,  nor  thost  at  enmity  with  the  party  against  whom  their 
evidence  was  offered.  Women  and  slaves  could  not  act  as  witnesses 
to  a  will.  There  were  also  some  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  number. 
Seven  witnesses  were  necessary  for  a  will,  five  for  a  mancipatio  or 
manumisBJon.  or  to  detcnnine  the  question  whether  a  petson  were 
free  or  a  slave.   As  under  the  Mosaic  law.  two  witnesses  were  tf  Af  r- 

mtaimum  number  to  prove  any  fact.    Vnisu 
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■omeiimca  made  to  depend  on  whether  they  are  able 
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iminat  Law  Amendment  Act  iMj  and  the  Preventi. 
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the  caae  of  bla^hemy,  perjury,  penonathm  and  mott  larm*  of 
f  leaaon,  two  or  nore  witnenei  are  necesarv  to  iutify  ocmvicdon. 
Witoeaaea  tn  IriUa  of  ak  under  the  Billa  of  Sale  Act  I J8),  and  wit- 
nenee  on  a  chain  of  pcnonatioB  at  dediou,  ate  ro^uired  to  be 
"  crrdibk."  And  in  the  cbk  of  dlihonoiir  of  a  fordin  bill  of  ex- 
charige  the  evidence  of  a  notoiy  public  it  required,  probably  a  Hirvival 
from  the  lav  merchant  or  a  conceiaioa  to  ccmtiDental  practice.  A 
wamnt  of  altomey  muit  be  attcvted  by  a  lolidtor.  and  certain 
cDnveyancei  of  property  held  on  charitable  uses  muat  be  atlctted 
by  two  aolidlori.    In  certain  civil  cases  the  evidence  of  a  iin;fle 
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the  nature  and  conduct  m 
ns  an  the  character  of  the 
prosccdtlon.  The  act  applies  10 
It  has  been  enended  to  proceed- 
'    TMs  statute  abngates 


din  the 


in  _ptactice  supoicdea  raost  of  tlte  prior  particular  BLatutca. 

it  IS  BKessanr  to  observe  that  ai  to  certain  offences  named  in  ..._ 

schedule  of  the  act  and  in  other  earlier  or  later  acts,  the  husband  ce 

proceedinga  c^  indictment  for  ofaatructiDn  cr  Bon.iepalr  of  public 
ways,  bri^ea  and  rivers  are  for  purpoacs  of  evidence  tit&Iet]  as  civil 
procHding& 
Quite  apart  ffm i...>— j  —  _7f-  i-  .. j 


ken  the  required  oatfi,*  or.  where  he  a 
kinganoath  or  by  want  of  religion  snHildi 
IS  inaile  the  substituted  aArmatlon  or  dei 
u  settled  in  188S  after  the  entn  of  Mr  Bi 


■iously  obiectl  to 

— -hS'^isi 

I  puuament 


Mbour 


heent^of  M. 

Pe>|U(V}.  Eiigllah  bw  has  gradually  anepicd 
nay  lorm  of  oath  which  the  witnni  is  pivpurd  ut  atopt 
u  uuHing  on  him  in  accordance  with  ha  tdigioua  tieliafa,  wbeilv 
he  be  Chiisdan  or  Jew,  Mahommedan,  Hindu,  Sikh  or  Buddhist. 
At  ^De  time  peers  in  certain  proceedings  testified  on  their  honour 
unaarom.  but  now  no  distinction  is  made  except  aa  already  stated  in 
the  caae  of  young  chiMicn. 

Theatleslation  of  documents  out  oT  courts  of  iuaticcia  ordinarily 
not  on  oath;  but  where  the  documents  have  to  be  proved  in  coun 

exception  la  that  of  wiinesaa  ordered  to  produce  documents  (called 

._  e__.i — J  '.L „,  ^.L^ -inieas  they  have  to  verily 

i  competence  (indnding 
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the  docoipoms  produced.    \jiy 

?onn  of  satbl  areKttled  by  en 
on  what  is  termed  the  toir  dirt 
is  talten  fw  a«r  at  the  trial,  es   . 

in  certain  matters  in  the  chancery  (ilvisien  and  in  tuhruptcy  cc 
Where  the  witness  cannot  attend  the  court  or  ia  abroad  fib  evU 
may  be  taken  in  wi^tiiw  by  a  commbiioner  delegated  by  the  court, 
or  by  a  fareign  tTibunaT under  letteta  of  rrqueat  Lnued  by  the  CDUrt 
In  which  the  cause  is  pending.  The  depositions  are  retDmed  by 
the  delegated  authority  to  the  court  of  triaL  Under  English  law 
evidence  must  be  taken  vm  dsh  in  a  criminal  trial,  with  a  few 

ma^atrate  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  case  is  dead  or  u 

in  India  orbycrovnofficiali  out  of  England    InEun 
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tare  freely  used  to  obuio  wrktesdeposhioiis  for  the  purpoie 
crinuoal  trials,  and  are  allowed  to  be  executed  in  England.  In 
England  the  viva  vou  examination  of  witneaies  is  not  conducted  by 
tfee  preaidittg  judge  but  by  the  advocates  in  the  cause,  and  the 
wkaeas  is  called  not  by  tbe  court  but  by  the  party.  The  court, 
however,  has  full  power  to  call  witnesses  not  called  by  either  party, 
or  to  examine  witnesses  on  questions  not  inquired  into  by  the 
advocates  of  either  party. 

The  exandjiatkm  of  a  witness  by  tbe  advocate  of  the  side  for  which 
he  is  called  is  termed  "  exaannatiofr^a-chief  " ;  when  by  theadvocate 
of  the  otbtf  party  it  is  called  "  cross-examination.  **  The  judge,  and 
by  his  leave  tbe  furors,  are  free  to  question  the  witness.  But  the 
main  duty  of  the  jud^  b  not  himself  to  interrogate,  the  witness  but 
to  see  that  neidicr  side  asks  irrelevaiit  or  vexatious  questions  (see 
iLS.C.  1B83,  order  36.  rule  38). , 

A>  a  gmeral  rule  competent  witneases  are  also  compellable,  except 
the  king;  i.e.  they  can  be  required  to  attend  the  court  and  to  taxe 
the'oath  and  to  answer  all  relevant  questions.  But  by 
the  statutes  as  to  evidence  in  criminal  cases  the  accused 
is  not  a  compellable  witness,  nor  in  many  specified  cases 
b  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  accused.  The  attendance  of  witnesses 
b  secured  in  the  following  manner:  In  civil  actions  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  by  writ  01  subpoena  pentonany  served  with  tender 
of  the  necessary  journey  money  (|scc  Writ)  ;  in  civil  actions  in  county 
courts  by  witness  summons;  m  criminal  pixioeedings  before  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  or  a  court  of  assise  or  quarter  sessions  by  crown 
omce  subpoena  or  by  reco^izance  entered  into  before  justices 
when  the  accused  was  committed  for  trial.  In  proceeding  before 
justices  out  ci  quarter  sessions  the  attendance  of  a  witness  is  secured 
by  witness  summons  or  if  neod  be  by  arrest  on  warrant  of  a  justice. 
In  criminal  cases  tender  of  expenses  b  not  essential.  Where  a  witness 
refuses  to  attend  or  to  be  sworn  or  to  answer,  he  b  summarily 
punishable  for  contempt  if  tbe  court  b  one  of  record,^  and  liable  to 
•mprisonment  if  the  proceedings  are  befoie  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction.  Various  acts  of  pariiament  deal  with  compellins 
appearanoe  before  committees  of  parliament,  courts  martial  ana 
Other  tribunab  of  a  special  nature.  The  attendance  of  a  witness 
who  b  in  custody  b  obtained  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  testificandum 
or  by  judge's  order  in  certain  cases,  or  by  onler  oif  the  home  secretary 
andcr  the  Prison  Act  1898.  A  witness^  expenses  in  a  civil  case  are 
payable  by  the  party  calUng  him  and  are  included,  in  the  costs  of  the 
cause;.  Scaica  ol  ulowances  are  scheduled  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  County  Court  Rules.  Failure  of  a  witness 
duly  anomioned  to  attend  in  a  civil  action  exposes  him  to  liability 
in  respect  of  pecuniary  damage  done  to  the  party  by  bb  absence. 
In  crimiaal  cases  the  witness's  expenses  fall  on  the  party  calling  him, 
but  ia  prosecutions  for  felony  and  many  misdemeanours  the  expenses 
are  paid  out  of  the  local  rate  in  aocordanoe  with  scales  fixed  by  the 
home  secretary  (see  Costs). 

A  witness  b  privileged  from  arrest  on  dvH  protess  while  he  b  in 
attendance  on  a  court  of  justice  or  b  on  hb  way  to  or  from  the  court 
(.eumdOt^morando  d  redeundo).  The  prhrilege  does  not  exempt  from 
arrest  on  a  criminal  charge.  All  witnesses  except  the  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case  are  entitled  to  object  to  answer  any  9uestion  put 
to  them  in  court  on  the  ground  that  the  answer  might  tend  to 
criminate  them  or  tP  expose  them  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  or  where 
the  question  b  as  to  the  fact  of  adultery.  The  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case  if  sworn  as  a  witness  is  not  entitled  to  refuse  to  answer 
questions  tending  to  prove  him  guilty  of  tbe  offence  for  which  he  b 
being  tried,  and  a  witness  cannot  refuse  to  answer  a  question  on  tbe 
ground  that  the  answer  might  involve  admission  of  a  debt  or  subject 
him  to  a  dvil  action  (x8o6,  c.  37). 

\\^tnesses  axe  also  privileged  from  making  diseipsure  of  matten 


known  to  them  in  tlie  following  cases:  (1}  Public  officers,  as  to 
matten  conung  within  their  ofiSdal  cognixance  if  they  can  swear  that 
it  b  incon^tent  with  the  public  service  to  disclose  them.  Thb 
applies  to  state  secrets,  and  extends  to  juron  as  to  what  passed  amons 
tnem,  and  the  public  prosecutor:  and  the  police  on  thb  ground 
lef  use  to  difr***»  the  sources  of  information  leading  to  prosecutions 
for  crime.  (3)  Lawyers,  as  to  communications  between  themselves 
and  their  clients,  muess  the  communiTations  are  in  tbemsdvea  part 
of  a  criminal  or  unlawful  enterprise.  English  law  declines  to  extend 
profeanonEal  privilege  to  communications  between  doctor  and  patient 
or  priest  and  penitent.  In  most  European  countries,  and  in  nuny 
Brrttsh  colonies,  medioU  privilege  b  recognised  as  to  matters  com- 
mumoatod  to  the  doctor  or  even  diacoveied  by  him  in  attending  the 

Ktient.  In  Catholic  conntries  confessions  to  a  priest  are  sacred. 
England  it  b  not  now  the  practice  to  insist  on  evidence  by  a 
minister  of  reli^on  as  to  matters  confessed  to  him  as  sudi.  (3) 
Communicationa  between  husband  and  wife  dnriag  the  marria^ 
have  alwava  beta  privilMBd  from  dJsrWwre,  and  tlib  privilege  m 
preserved  oy  modern leeislation  (1853, c*  S3*  ••  3: 1898. c  36, a.  i.  d.). 
It  b  correlative  to  toe  obligation  of  a  witness  to  tcsufy  that  no 
action  may  be  brought  against  him  under  En^bh  bw  for  any 
statement  however  (fefamatory,  however  irretevant,  and  however 
malickxia*  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  hb  testimony  in  judicial 
leoecdinfi  {Seaman  v.  Netkerdift,  i976.  i  C.P.D.  540;  Hodsou  v. 
_»ow,  ite.  1  Q.B.  455).  The  onlv  remedy,  if  the  statement  b  deliber- 
ately  tabc.  b  to  prosecute  him  for  perjury. 

*  In  rrrlfiiasriral  courts  the  punisbment  was  by  exoommunication. 


On  chaigea  of  tnaaoo  lists  of  the  witaes«es  to  be  called  by  the 
crown  must  be  supplied  to  tbe  accused.  In  (wdinary  indictable 
cases  there  b  no  such  obligation,  but  the  names  of  the  witnesses  for 
the'crown  are  written  on  tne  back  of  the  indictne^nt;  and  where  the 
witnesaea  have  not  been  mminrd  at  the  prriiminary  inquiry  it  b 
BOW  establbhed  ^ractioe  to  require  notice  to  the  accused  oi  their 
names,  and  a  pr£cis  of  what  they  will  be  called  to  prove.  In  Scotland 
in  all  indictaDle  cases  a  Ibt  of  witnesses  must  be  served  on  the 
accused  (the  panel)  (18871  c  33).  and. the  same  rule  b  observed  in 
France.  In  tbe  United  States  toe  same  ooone  b  adopted  whexe  a 
capital  offence  b  charged. 

ScoUand. — ^The  rules  as  to  competence  of  witnesses  have  been 
made  substantially  the  same  as  in  England  by  modem  legislation 
(1837.  c.  37.  »•  9;  «840,  c.  ^.  s.  i;  1852,  c  27;  187a,  c  64).  Their 
attendance  b  procured  by  citatioa.  Witnesses  to  produce  documents 
are  called  "  havers.  *\ 

The  evidence  of  witnesses  b  taken  on  oath  Qn  the  Scots  form) 
or  affirmation.  Their  privitM;e8  are  substantially  the  same  as  in 
England,  but  they  may  be  sueo  for  irrelevant  defamatory  jMatements 
volunteered  during  their  evidence,  the  Uw  of  Sootbnd  on  thb  point 
being  the  same  as  under  the  Dutch  Roman  Uw  (seeNathan,  Common 
Law  of  S.  Africa,  (  1593). 

British  Possessions. — In  lodb  tbe  law  as  to  witnesses  and  evidence 
b  consolidated  in  the  Indbn  Evidence  Act  187a,  which  contains  in 
code  form  the  substance  of  the  English  law  on  the  subject.  The 
test  of  competency  b  understanding: "  all  persons  shall  be  competent 
to  testify  unless  the  court  considers  that  they  are  preventeo  from 
understanding  the  questions  put  to  them  or  from  raving  rational 
answers  to  these  questions  by  tender  years,  extreme  old  age.  disease 
whether  of  body^  or  mind,  or  of  any  other  cause  of  the  same  kind. 
A  lunatic  b  not  incompetent  to  testify  unless  he  b  prevented  by  hb 
lunacy  from  undcrstandine  the  questions  put  to  him  and  giving 
rational  answers  to  them  (s.  118).  la  criminal  proceedings  the 
defendant  b  not,  but  the  httsband  or  wife  of  the  defendant  is,  com' 

Ktent  (s.  lao).  Under  the  Indian  Oaths  Act  (x.  of  1873)  Hindus  or 
ahommedans  or  persons  objectii^  to  make  an  oath  may  affirm 
(s.  6).  The  court  may  accept  an  oath  or  solemn  affirmation  in  any 
form  common  amongst  or  neld  as  binding  by  persons  of  the  per- 
suasion  or  religion  to  which  the  witness  belongs,  unless  it  b  repugaaot 
to  justice  or  decency  (s.  8).  In  the  rest  oi  the  Britbh  empire  the 
Uw  as  to  witnesses  does  not  differ  materbUy  from  that  of  EngUnd, 
but  has  in  most  colonies  been  incorporated  in  statutes  or  codes  (e.g. 
British  GuUna,  Ord.  No.  30  of  1893).  Colonial  legisUtion  has 
fMX>vided  for  the  evidence  of  accused  persons  under  conditions 
similar  to  but  not  identical  with  thoae  prevailing  in  EngUnd.  la 
colonies  with  a  Urge  native  popuUtion  there  b  from  time  to  time  a 
tendency  to  reject  tbe  evidence  of  coloured  witnesses  against 
Europeans. 

United  States.-^The  rulesof  the  United  States  as  to  witnesses  have 
a  common  origin  with  those  of  EngUnd  and  are  on  the  same  Hnes, 
but  in  most  states  depend  on  the  particular  provisions  of  state  codes. 
The  number  of  witnesses  necessary  for  the  attestation  of  a  marriage 
or  will  b  not  uniform  in  all  the  states.  While  sUvery  was  Uwful. 
the  evidence  of  sbves  (and  in  some  stales  that  of  free  persons  of 
colour)  was  not  received  for  or  against  triiites.  These  rules  appear 
not  to  have  been  absolutely  overridden  by  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  Uws  01  DeUware  and  Nebraska 
discriminate  a^nst  free  persons  of  colour.  Incompetency  by  con- 
viction of  perjury  or  subornation  b  retained  in  fedeial  Uws  (Rev. 
Scat.  %  5393)  and  in  thoae  of  a  few  states  (*ee  Wigmore.  p. 
654  a). 

European  Countries. — In  the  Uw  of  most  European  states  the 
Roman  Uw  as  to  the  competency  and  examination  of  witnesses  b 
more  closely  followed  than  in  countries  whose  Uw  b. based  on  that 
of  EngUnd.  In  criminal  cases  the  prisoner  b  not  only  competent 
but  necessary,  and  tbe  whoU  system  of  procedure  b  inquisitorial, 
bc^nning  with  interrogarion  of  the  accused,  not  by  the  state  prose- 
cutor, but  by  tbe  president  of  the  court.  In  view  of  thb  system  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Enelbh  conception  of  the  rules  of  proof 
and  relevancy,  known  as  the  law  of  evidence,  b  not  accepted ;  since 
under  tbe  continental  system^the  person  who  puts  the  questions  b 
the  pnson  who  has  to  determine  tneir  relevancy.  In  France  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity  to  the  parties  disqualify  a  witness  in  civil 
cases,  and  he  b  also  asked  whether  he  b  employ^  or  servant  of  the 
parties  (Code  Civil,  Prac  262, 268).  In  criminal  cases  a  like  inquiry 
tt  made.  Consanguinity  and  affinity  in  the  case  of  lineab  may  be 
made  ground  of  dbqualification  if  the  objection  b  taken,  as  may 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  penalty  {Code  d'instr,  Crim.  75.  322). 
nusbano  and  wife  cannot  tesrify  for  or  against  each  other  even  after 
divorce  (ifr.)-  In  France  diaabuity  to  be  a  witness  may  be  inflicted 
aa  part  of  the  punishment  oa  conviction  lor  certain  crimes  (Code 
Penal,  ait.  42).  (W.  F«  C.) 

WnVBT.  a  market  town  in  tbe  Woodstodt  parliamentary 
division  of  Oxfordshire,  EngUnd,  on  tbe  river  Windnish,  a 
tributary  of  tbe  Thames,  75^  m.  W.N.W.  of  London  on  tbe  East 
Glottcestershize  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  dbtrict  (1901)  3574-  The  urban  dbtrict  was  extended  in 
1898  to  include  portioas  of  the  scattered  villages  of  Hailey  and 
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to  his  brother's  sons,  Rudolph  n.  (d.  1553)  and  Rupert  L  Rupert, 
who  from  1353  to  1390  was  sole  ruler,  gained  the  electoral  dignity 
for  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  in  1356  by  a  grant  of  some  lands 
in  upper  Bavaria  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  It  had  been  exer- 
cised .from  the  division  ol  1329  by  both  brandies  in  turn.  The 
descendants  of  Louis  IV.  retained  the  rest  of  Bavaria,  but  made 
several  divisions  of  their  territory,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  in  1393,  when  the  branches  of  Ingoldstadt,  Munich  and 
Landahut  were  fcninded.  These  were  reunited  under  Albert  IV., 
duke  of  Bavaria-Munich  (1447-1508)  and  the  upper  Palatinate 
was  added  to  them  in  1638.  Albert's  descendants  ruled  over  a 
united  Bavaria,  until  the  death  of  Duke  Maximilian  III.  in 
1777,  when  it  passed  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Theodore. 
The  Palatinate  of  the  Rhme,  after  the  death  of  Rupert  I.  in 
X390,  passed  to  his  nephew,  Rupert  II.,  and  in  1398  to  his  son, 
Rupert  III.,  who  was  German  king  from  1400  to  14x0.  On  his 
death  it  was  divided  into  four  branches.  Three  of  these  had  died 
out  by  1559,  and  their  possessions  were  inherited  by  the  fourth 
or  Simmem  line,  among  whom  the  Palatinate  was  again  divided 
(see  Palatinate). 

In  1742,  after  the  extinction  of  t3ie  two  senior  Hues  of  this 
family,  the  Sulzbach  branch  became  the  senior  line,  and  its  head, 
the  elector  Charies  Theodore,  inherited  Bavaria  m  1777.  He 
died  in  1799,  and  Maximilian  Joseph,  the  head  of  the  Zweibriicken 
branch,  inherited  Bavaria  and  Hat  Palatinate.  He  took  the  title 
of  king  as  Maximilian  I. 

In  1633,  when  the  elector  Frederick  V.  (the  "  Winter  King  ") 
was  driven  from  his  dominions,  the  dectoral  privilege  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bavaria,  and  in  1648,  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  an 
eighth  electorate  was  created  for  the  Wittelsbachs  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  was  exercised  by  the  senior  branch  of  the 
family. 

The  Wittelsbachs  gave  three  kingptt  to  Germany,  Louis  IV., 
Rupert  and  Charles  VII.  Members  of  the  family  were  also 
margraves  of  Brandenburg  from  1323  to  1373,  and  kings  of 
Sweden  from  1654  to  I7t8. 

See  J.  DdlUnser,  Das  Haus  WiUelsback  und  seine  Bedeulung  in  der 
deutseken  GesckickU  (Munich,  1880);  J.  F.  Bdhmer.  Wittclsbachische 
ReeesUn  his  1340  (Stutteart,  1854);  F.  M.  V^ttmann,  Monumenta 
WtUdsbacensia  (urkundenbuch,  Munich,  1857-1861);  K.  T 
Hcigel.  Die  WiUelshacker  (Munich,  1880);  F.  Lettachuh.  D%e  WitUls- 
backer  in  Bayem  (Bamberg,  1894). 

WriYKM*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Pnisdian  province  of 
Westphalia,  favourably  situated  among  the  coal-fidds  of  the 
Ruhr,  14  m.  £.  of  Essen  and  15  m.  N.E.  of  Elberfdd  by  rail 
Pop.  (1905)  3 5,84 1.  It  is  an  important  seat  of  the  sted  industry. 
Other  industries  are  the  making  of  soap,  chemicals  and  beer. 
Witten  was  made  a  town  in  1825. 

See  Hanel,  WiStener  Ortskunde  und  Ortsgesebe  (Witten,  1903). 

WITTENBERG,  a  town  of  Gennany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Elbe,  59  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Berlin, 
on  the  mam  line  to  Halle  and  at  the  junction  of  railways  to 
FaIkenberg,TorgauandRossIau.  Pop.  (1905)  20,333.  The  three 
suburbs  which  adjoin  the  town  are  not  older  than  181 7.  Witten- 
berg is  mteresting  diiefly  on  accoimt  of  its  close  connexion 
with  Luther  and  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  and  several  of 
Its  buildings  are  assodated  with  the  events  of  that  time.  Part 
of  the  Augustinian  monastery  in  which  Luther  dwelt,  at  first 
as  a  monk  and  in  later  life  as  owner  with  his  wife  and  family, 
is. still  preserved,  and  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  Luther  museum. 
It  contains  numerous  relics  of  Luther  and  portraits  and  other 
paintings  by  the  Cranadis.  The  Augusteum,  built  In  1564- 
1 583  on  the  ^te  of  the  monastery,  is  now  a  theological  seminary 
The  Schtosskirche,  to  the  doors  of  which  Luther  nailed  his  famous 
ninety-five  theses  in  1517,  dates  frpm  1439-1^99;  it  was, 
however,  seriously  damaged  by  fire  during  the  bombardment  of 
Z760,  was  practically  rebuilt,  and  has  since  (1885-1892)  been 
restored.  The  old  wooden  doors,  burnt  in  1760,  were  replaced 
in  1858  by  bronze  doors,  bearing  the  Latin  text  of  the  theses. 
In  the  interior  of  the  church  are  the  tombs  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  oif  the  electors  Frederick  the  Wise,  by  Peter 
Vischer  the  elder  (1537),  and  John  the  Constant,  by  Hans  Vischer; 
also  portraits  of  the  reformers  by  Lucas  Cranadi  the  younger. 


The  parish  diurch,  in  whidi  Luther  often  preadted^  ii«a  btiQt 
in  the  14th  century,  but  has  been  much  altered  ainoe  XjithMr** 
time.  It  contains  a  magnificent  painting  by  l«ttcas  Ckanach  the 
dder,  representing  the  Lord's  Supper,  Baptism  and  Confession, 
also  a  font  by  Hermann  Vischer  (1457).  The  present  infantry 
barracks  were  at  one  tiihe  occupied  by  the  univeruty  of  Witten- 
berg,  founded  in  1503,  but  merged  in  the  umversity  of  Halle 
in  18x5.  Luther  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  here 
in  X  508;  and  the  new  university  rapidly  acquired  a  considerable 
reputaticm  from  its  connexion  with  the  early  Reformers.  In 
opposition  to  the  strict  Lutheran  or^odoa^  of  Jean  it  repre- 
sented the  more  moderate  doctrines  of  Mdanchthon. .  In  the 
Wittenberg  Concord  (X536)  the  reformers  agreed  to  a  aettkmeat 
of  the  eucharistic  controvert.  Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet 
and  Horatio  study  at  Wittenberg.  The  andent  electoral 
palace  is  an<^er  of  the  buildings  that  suffered  severdy  in  1760; 
it  now  contains  archives.  Meknchthon's  house  and  the  house 
of  Lucas  Cranach  the  dder  (x473-iS53)t  who  was  burgomaster 
of  Wittenberg,  are  also  pointed  ouU  Statues  of  Lather  (by 
Sdiadow),  Mdandithon  and  Bugenhagen  embdlish  the  town. 
The  spot,  outside  the  Elster  Gate,  where  Luther  publidy  burned 
the  papal  bull  in  xs2o,  is  marked  by  an  oak  tree.  Floriaiiture, 
iron-founding,  distilling  and  brewing  are  carried  on.  The 
formerly  considerable  manufacture  of  the  heavier  kixMis  of 
doth  has  died  out. 

Wittenbexs  is  mentioned  as  early  as  iz8a  It  was  the  caiHtal 
of  the  little  duchy  of  Saxe-Wittenberg,  the  rulers  of  which  after- 
wards became  dectors  of  Saxony;  and  it  continued  to  be  a 
Saxon  residence  under  the  Ernestine  dectors.  The  Capitulation 
of  Wittenberg  (1547)  is  the  name  given  to  the  treaty  by  which 
John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
electoral  dignity  and  most  of  his  territory  to  the  Albertine 
branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  In  X760  the  town  was  bombarded 
by  the  Auatrians.  It  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  x8o6, 
and  refortified  in  1813  by  command  of  Napoleon;  but  in  1814 
it  was  stormed  by  the  Frusaians  under  Tauentaien,  who  recdved 
the  title  of  "yon  Wittenberg"  as  a  reward.  WittenbeiK 
continued  to  be  a  fortress  of  the  third  class  until  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  German  defences  after  the  foundation  of  the  new 

exnpire  led  to  its  being  dismantled  in  1873. 

See  Meynert,  Ceschtchu  der  Stadt  Wittenberg  (Dessau.  1845); 
Sticr,  Die  ScUcsshrche  tu  Wittenberg  (Wittenberg,  i860);  Zitzlaff, 
Die  BegrabnissstAtten  Wittenberes  und  tkre  Denkmdler  {Wittmbertf. 
1807);  and  Guriitt,  "Die  Lutnentadt  Wittenbecg,"  m  Mutbcrs 
Die  Kunsl  (Beriin,  1903). 

WITTENBEROB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Elbe,  near  the  influx  of  the  St^enits 
into  that  river,  77  m.  N.W.  from  Berlin  by  the  main  line  ^f  rail- 
way to  Hamburg,  and  at  the  junction  of  railways  to  Stexnial, 
LQneburg  and  Perleberg.  Pop.  (1905)  x8,5ox.  Tlie  magnificent 
bridge  here  spanning  the  Elbe,  one  mile  in  length,  was  built 
in  1851  at  a  cost  of  £337,500.  The  chief  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  railway  plant,  doth,  wool,  soap,  shoddy,  furniture, 
bricks  and  cement.  

WITTGENSTEIN,  LUDWIO  ADOLF  PETEH,  CotTur,  prince 
of  Sayn-Wittgenstein-Ludwigsburg  (i769-*i843),  Russian  soldier, 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  formerly  independent  counts 
in  Westphidia.  His  father  had  settled  in  Russia,  and  he  entered 
the  army,  distinguishing  himself  in  the  Polish  War  of  1794* 
95,  and  then  serving  In  the  Caucasus.  In  1805  he  fought 
at  Austetlitz,  in  x8o6  against  the  Turka  and  in  1807  against 
Napoleon  at  Friedland  and  against  the  Swedes  in  Finland. 
In  the  war  of  18x2  he  commanded  the  right  wing  army  of  the 
Russiins.  In  the  campaign  of  x8x3  in  January  he  took  over 
the  command  of  the  Russian  army  after  Kutfiaov's  death. 
But  after  the  defeats  of  the  Spring  campaign  he  laid  down  this 
command  and  led  an  army  corps  during  the  Dresden  and  Ldpaig 
campaigns,  and  at  Bar-sur-Aube  in  the  x8t4  campaign  he  was 
severely  wounded.  In  1823  he  was  promoted  fidd-raarshal, 
and  in  1828  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Russian  army  in 
the  war  against  Turkey.  But  ill  health  soon  obliged  him  to 
retire.  In  r834  the  king  of  Prussia  gave  him  the  title  of  prinosi 
He  died  on  the  ixth  of  June  1843. 
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VfrmOAII  (Cieeh,  rM»<)«  A  town  of  Bohendt,  95  n.  6. 
of  Prague  bjr  rafl.  Pop.  (1900)  5467,  iDostlyCsecli.  The  parish 
cfcuich  is  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  X4th  century,  with  fine  dootea; 
•nd  the  LoSnic  chiteau,  onoe  bdonging  to  the  family  of  Rotexk- 
beff ,  and  now  to  Prince  Schwatzenbeig,  datmg  firom  the  isth 
tcnturyr  is  xeputed  to  contain  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
archives  in  Bohemia.  The  artifidai  cultivation  of  fisli,  now 
chiefly  carp,  in  the  numerous  ponds  that  surround  the  town 
dates  from  the  14th  century. 

WITUt  or  Vrru,  a  sukanate  of  East  Africa  inchided  in  the 
Tanaknd  province  of  the  British  East  Africa  protectorate; 
It  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  town  of  Riptni  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ozi  river  (a*  30'  S.)  to  the  northern  limit  of  hfanda  Bay 
(2"  S.);  area  taoo  sq.  m.  The  diief  town,  Witu,  is  16  n.  N. 
of  Kipini.  The  state  was  founded  by  Ahmed^bin-Funio  Lnti, 
the  last  Nabhan  sultan  of  Patta  (an  island  off  the  coast),  who  was 
conquered  by  Seyyid  Majid  of  Zanzibar.  Ahmed,  about  1860, 
took  refuge  in  the  forest  district,  and  made  himself  an  indepen- 
dent diief,  acquiring  the  title  of  Simba  or  the  Lion.  In  1885 
Ahmed  was  induced  to  place  his  country  under  German  protec- 
tion,  and  in  1887  the  limits  of  Witu  were  fixed  by  international 
agreement.  In  1890  Germany  transferred  her  protectorate  to 
Great  Britain.  In  the  September  of  that  year  a  British  naval 
force  under  Admiral  Sir  £.  Frcmantle  was  sent  against  tlie  sultan 
Bakari,  «bo  had  succeeded  Ahmed  in  1887  and  by  whose  orders 
nine  Gctmaa  traden  and  settlers  had  been  murdered.  Bisozdcn 
continued  until  1894,  and  in  the  following  year  Omar-bio*Hamed 
of  the  Nabhan  dynasty— an  ancient  race  of  Asiatic  origin^-^was 
lecognixed  as  sultan.  The  sultan  is  guided  by  a  British  resident, 
and  the  state  since  the  accession  of  Soltaa  Omar  has  been  both 
peaceful  and  prosperous.  The  population  of  the  sultanate  is 
«ver  t5,ooo;  of  the  town  of  Witu  6000,  chiefly  Swaluli8.^Tbe 
port  of  Witu  is  Mkonumbi  (pop.  1000). 

WIVELI8(X>MBB  (pronoonnd  Wilscomb),  a  mancet  town  In 
the  western  parliamentary  division  of  Somersetshire,  En^nd, 
9}  m.  W.  of  Taunton  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(tgoi),  2246.  It  stands  on  a  picturesque  sloping  site  in  a  hilly 
district,  and  has  some  agricultural  trade  and  a  brewing  industry, 
while  in  the  neighbourhood  are  slate  quarries. 

Traces  of  a  large  Roman  camp  may  still  be  seen  to  the  south- 
east  of  WivcUscombe  {WilUuonAc,  WUsamU,  VJifisambe), 
which  is  near  the  line  of  a  Roman  road,  and  hoards  of  Roman 
coins  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  suitability  of  its  position  foE 
defence,  and  it  was  the  site  of  a  Danish  fort,  later  rq>bocd  by  a 
Saxon  Kttlement.  The  overlords  were  the  bishops  of  Bath  and 
WeUs,  who  had  a  palace  and  pork  here.  They  obtained  a  grant 
of  freewarren  in  1257.  No  charter  granting  self-government 
to  Wiveliscorabe  has  been  foimd,  and  the  only  evidence  for  the 
traditional  existence  of  a  borough  is  that  part  of  the  town  is  called 
"  the  borough,"  and  that  until  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century 
a  bailiff  and  a  portreeve  were  annually  chosen  by  the  court  leet. 
A  weekly  market  on  Tuesdays,  granted  to  the  bbhop  of  Batb 
and  Wells  in.  1284,  is  still  held.  During  the  17th  and  x8th 
centuries  the  town  was  a  centre  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

WtADlSLAUS  (Wlaoisuw),  the  name  of  four  kingi  of  Poland 
and  two  Polish  kings  of  Hungary.' 

Wlaouuus  I.  (i  360-1353),  king  of  Poland,  called  l^kietck, 
or  "  Span-long,"  from  his  diminutive  stature,  was  the  re-creator 
of  the  Polislr  realm,  which  in  consequence  of  internal  quarrels 
had  at  the  end  of  the  xjth  century  split  up  into  fourteen  in- 
dependent  principalities,  and  become  an  easy  prey  to  her  neigh- 
bours, Bohemia,  Lithuania,  and,  most  dangerous  of  all,  the 
Teutonic  Order.  In  1296  the  gentry  of  Great  Poland  elected 
UladisUus,  then  prince  of  Cujavia,  to  reign  over  them;  but 

*fn  Hungarian  history  the  Pblisb  Wladiaiatn  (Mar.  UUsd6)  is 
disdscuiihed  from  the  Hungarian  Ladulam  (Uksdo).  They  an 
reckoned  aeoaiately  for  purpose*  of  numbering  B«MdG»  the 
Wladislaus  kings  of  Polano.  tncrt  were  three  earhcr  dukes  of  this 
name:  Wladislaus  1.  (d.  1102).  Wladislaus  IT.  (of  Cracow,  d.  1163) 
and  Wladidaos  III.,  duke  of  Great  Poland  ^nd  Cracow  (d.  isti). 
B7  some  kastorians  these  are  iaduded  in  the  numbering  of  the  NiaJi 
loveraigns.  King  Wladialays  I.  being  thus  IV.  and  to  oiv 


distrusting  the  capacity  of  the  tadtnm  Etfle  man,  they  changed 
tkeir  minds  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
poweifol  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  crowned  at 
Onesen  in  1300.  Wladfalaus  theteopon  went  to  Rome,  where 
Pope  Boniface  VIH.,  Jealous  of  the  growing  mfluence  of  Bohemia, 
adopted  his  cause;  and  on  Che  death  of  Wenceslaua  in  1305 
Wladislaus  succeeded  b  uniting  beneath,  his  sway  the  princi- 
palities of  little  and  Great  Poland.  From  the  first  he  was 
besot  with  great  diflBculties.  The  towns,  mostly  of  German 
origfai,  and  the  prelates  headed  by  Muskata,  bishop  of  Cracow, 
were  against  him  because  he  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  their 
riches  for  the  defence  of  the  sorely  pressed  sUte.  The  rebellious 
maffstrates  of  Cracow  he  succeed<^  in  suppressing,  but  he  had 
to  miKAe  the  dd  <rf  tlie  Teutonic  Order  to  save  Danag  from  the 
margraves  of  Brandenbuig^hus  saddling  Poland  with  a  far  more 
dangerous  enemy;  for  the  Order  not  only  proceeded  to  treat 
Danaig  as  a  conquered  city,  but  daimed  possesion  of  the  whole 
of  Pomcrania.  Wladisdaus  thereupon  (131 7)  appealed  to  Pope 
John  XXn.,  and  a  tribunal  of  local  prates  appointed  by 
the  holy  see  ultimately  (Feb.  9,  1321)  pronounced  judgment  in 
favour  of  Wladislaus,  and  concfemned  the.  Order  not  only  to 
restore  Pomerania'  but  also  to  pay  heavy  damages.  But  the 
knights  appealed  to  Rome;  the  pope  reveraed  the  jtidgment  ol 
his  own  tribunal;  and  the  only  result  of  these  negotiations 
was  a  long  and  bloody  six  yean'  war  (1327-1333)  between  Poland 
and  the  Order,  In  wMch  all  the  princes  of  Central  Europe  took 
part,  Hungary  and  Lithuania  siding  with  Wladislaus,  and 
Bohemia,  Masovla  and  SQeaa  with  the  Order.  It  was  not  tiH 
the  last  yesr  but  one  of  his  life  that  Wladislaus  succeeded 
with  the  dd  of  his  Hungarian  allies  in  inflicting  upon  the  kidghts 
their  first  serious  reverse  at  Plowce  (27th  of  September  1332). 
In  March  1333  he  died.  He  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong 
Polish  monarchy,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  pope  revived  the 
royat  dignity,  behig  solemnly  crowned  king  of  Poland  at  Cracow 
on  the  20th  of  January  1320.  His  reign  b  remarkable  for  the 
development  of  the  Polish  constitution,  the  gentry  and  prdates 
being  admitted  to  some  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

See  Max  Perlbach.  PreussUch-pcinUche  Slvdien  tar  (ksclnchU  des 
MiUelaiters  (Halle.  r6d6):  Julius  A.  G.  von  Fflugk-Ilarttung.  Dtf 
dnttsche  Ordm  im  K^mpje  Lmdwip  da  Bayem  mU  ia  tCuHe  (Leipsig, 
1900). 

Wladislaus  n.,' Jagiexjlo  (x3So-t434),  kmg  of  Po1and> 
was  one  of  the  twdve  sons  of  Olgicrd,  grand-duke  of  Lithuania, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1377.  From  the  very  be^nning  of  his 
reign  Jagiello  was  invohrcd  in  disputes  with  the  Teutonic  Onlcr, 
and  with  his  unde,  the  valiant  Kicjstut,  who  ruled  Samogitia 
independently.  By  the  treaty  of  Dawidyssek  (June  i,  1380) 
he  contracted  an  alfiance  with  the  knights,  and  two  yean  later, 
acthig  on  the  advice  of  his  evil  counsellor,  Wojdyllo,  enticed 
Kiejstnt  and  his  consort  to  Krewo  and  there  treadieroosly 
murdered  them  (Aug.  15, 1382).  Tliis  foul  deed  natundly  drove 
Witowt  {q.v.),  the  son  of  Kiejstut,  into  the  arms  of  the  Order; 
but  both  princes  speedily  recognised  that  die  knights  were  the 
real  enemies  of  Lithuania,  tod  prudently  componng  their  differ- 
ences invaded  Prussian  territory.  This  was  the  bediming  of  the 
fifty  yean'  struggle  with  the  Tetftonic  Order  which  was  to  make 
the  reign  of  Japcllo  so  memorable.  He  looked  about  him 
betimes  for  aflies  against  the  common  enemy  of  the  Slavonic  races, 
and  fortune  nngulariy  favoured  him.  The  Pdes  had  brought 
their  young  queen  Jadwiga  home  from  Hivigaiy,  and  in  1384 
Jagiello  sent  a  magnificent  embassy  to  Cracow  offering  her  his 
hand  on  condition  that  they  shared  the  Polish  cro^n.  Jadwiga 
had  long  been  betrothed  to  William  of  Austria;  but  she  sacrificed 
her  predilections  for  her  country's  good.  On  the  1 5th  of  February 
1386  Jagiello,  who  had  previously  been  elected  king  of  Poland 
'  under  the  title  of  Wladislaus  IL,  accepted  the  Roman  faith  in 
the  cathedral  of  Cracow,  and  on  the  i8tb  his  eqwusals  with 
Queen  Jadwiga  were  solenmized. 

JagieUo's  first  political  act  after  his  coronation  waa  the 
conversion  of  Lithuania  to  the  true  reli^n.  This  solemn  act  warn 
accomplished  at  VUna,  the  Lithuanian  capital,  on  the  17th  oi 
February  1387,  when  a  stately  coucoutk  of  nobles  and  prelat«i» 
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headed  by  the  king,  proceeded  to  the  grove  of  secular  oaks 
beneaUt  which  stood  the  statue  o(  Ferkunos  and  other  idoli, 
and  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude  hewed  down  the 
oakg«  destroyed  the  idoIs»  extinguished  the  sacred  fire  and  elevated 
the  cross  on  the  desecrated  heathen  altars,  30^000  Lithuanians 
receiving  Christian  baptism.  A  Catbolic  hierarchy  was  imme- 
diately set  up.  A  Polish  Franciscan,  Andrew  Was^o,  was  con* 
secrated  as  the  first  Cath<^  bishop  of  Vilna,  and  Lithuania 
was  divided  ecclesiastically  into  seven  dioceses.  Mainly,  on  the 
initiative  of  Queen  Jadwiga,  Red  Russia  with  its  capital  the  great 
trading  city  of  Lemberg  was  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the 
dominion  of  Poland;  and  there  on  the  27th  of  September  1387 
the  hospodars  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  for  the  first  time 
voluntarily  enrolled  themselves  among  the  vassals  of  Poland. 

With  savage  Lithuania  converted  and  in  dose  alliance  with 
Catholic  Poland,  the  Teutonic  Order  was  seriously  threatened. 
The  knights  endeavoured  to  re-establish  their  position  by  sowing 
dissensions  between  Poland  and  Lithuania.  In  this  for  a  time 
they  succeeded  (see  Witowt);  bnt  in  1401  Jagiello  reoogm;^! 
Witowt  as  independent  grand-duke  of  Lithuania  (union  of  Vilna, 
January  18,  1401),  and  their  union  was  cemented  in  the  battle 
of  Griioewald,  which  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  to  its  very  foundations.  Henceforth  a  remarkable  .change 
in  the  whole  policy  of  the  Order  was  apparent.  The  struggle  was 
no  longer  for  dominion  but  for  existence.  Fortunate  for  them, 
in  Jagiello  they  possessed  an  equally  cautious  and  pacific  opponent. 
Wladislaus  II.,  in  sharp  contrast  to  Witowt*  was  of  anything 
but  a  martial  temperament.  He  never  awerved  from  his  main 
object,  to  unite  Poland  and  Lithuania  against  the  dangerous 
denationalizing  German  infhienoes  which  environed  him.  But 
he  would  take  no  risks  and  always  preferred  craft  to  violence. 
Hence  his  leaning  upon  the  hdy  see  in  all  his  disputes  with  his 
neighbours.  Hence,  too,  his  moderation  at  the  peace  of  Thorn 
(xst  of  February  141 1),  when  the  knights  skilfully  extricated 
themselves  from  their  difiiculties  by  renouncing  their  pretensions 
to  Samogitia,  restoring  Dobrzyn  and  paying  a  war  indemnity; 
Jagiello  waa  content  to  discredit  them  rather  than  provoke  them 
to  a  war  d  ouirance.  Equally  skilful  was  JagicUo's  long  diplo- 
matic duel  with  the  emperor  Sigismund,  then  the  disturbing 
element  of  Central  Europe,  who  aimed  at  the  remodelling  of 
the  whole  continent  and  was  responsible  for  the  first  projected 
partition  of  Poland. 

Jagiello  was  married  four  times.  At  the  dying  request  of  the 
childless  Jadwiga  he  espoused  a  Styrian  lady,  Maria  Cillet,  who 
bore  him  a  daughter,  also  called  Jadwiga.  His  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  Grabowska,  died  without  issue,  and  the  question  of 
the  succession  then  became  so  serious  that  JagicUo's  advisers 
counselled  him  to  betroth  his  daughter  to  Fredeick  of  Hohen- 
BoUcm,  who  was  to  be  educated  in  Poland  as  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
But  in  142a  Jagiello  himself  solved  the  difficulty  by  wedding 
Sonia,  princess  of  Vyazma,  a  Russian  lady  rechristened  Sophia, 
who  bore  him  two  sons,  Wladislaus  and  Casimir,  both  of  whom 
ultimately  succeeded  him.  Jagiello  died  at  Grodko  near  Lemberg 
in  X434.  During  his  reign  of  half  a  century  Poland  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  a  great  power,  a  position  she  was  to  retain  fpr  nearly 
two  hundred  years  under  the  dynasty  which  Jagiello  had 
founded. 

See  August  Sokobwskt,  Hisicry  of  Pdand,  vol.  1.  (Pol.)  (Vienna, 
1903);  Cari  Edward  Napicrski.  RussthLithuanian  Ads  (Rus.)  (St 
Petersburg.  1868);  Monumenta  Medii  Aevi  (Cracow,  1882):  Karol 
Ssajnocha,  JaduitA  and  JagitUo  (Pd.)  (Lemberg.  1855^1856) 

Wladkiaus  III.  (1424-1444),  king  of  Poljmd  and  Hungary, 
the  eldest  son  of  Wladislaus  II.  Jagiello,  by  his  fourth  wife, 
Sophia  of  Vyazma,  was  bom  at  Cnic6w  on  the  31st  of  October 
1424,  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  his  tenth  year.  The  domestic 
troubles  which  occurred  during  his  minority  had  an  important' 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  PoHsh  constitution; 
but  under  the  wise  administration  of  Zbignfcw  Olcsnickt  Pdund 
suffered  far  less  from  her  rebels  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
and  Wladislaus  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  manhood  by  defeating 
the  arch-traitor  Sp>'tek  of  Melztyn  in  his  camp  at  Grotnik  on 
the  4th  of  May  1439.  On  the  sudden  death  of  the  emperor  Albert, 
who  was  also  kins  of  Bohemia  and,  Hungaiy,  the  Hungariana 


dectcd  Wladislaus  as  their  king,  despite  tbe  oppostliMI  Of  the 
widowed  empress  Elizabeth,  ^ready  big  witn  the  chOd  who 
subsequently  ascended  the  Hungarian  throne  as  Wladislaus  V. 
But  Wladislaus  ILL,  who  was  solonnly  crowned  king  of  Hungary 
at  Buda  by  the  Magyar  primate  in  July  1440,  had  U>  fight  against 
the  partisans  of  the  empress  for  three  years  till  Pope  Eogcnittt 
IV.  mediated  between  them  so  as  to  enable  Wladislaus  to  lead 
a  crusade  against  tbe  Turks.  War  waa  proclaimed  against 
Sultan  Murad  IL  at  the  diet  of  Buda  on  Palm  Sunday  1443, 
and  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  mostly  Magyars,  the  young 
monarch,  with  Hunyadi  conunanding  under  him,  crosaeci  the 
Danube,  took  Niah  and  Sofia,  and  advancing  to  the- slope  of 
the  Balkans,  returned  to  Hungary  covered  with  gk>ry.  Europe 
resounded  with  the  praises  of  the  youthful  hero,  and  the  Venetians, 
the  Genoese,  the  duke  o|  Burgundy  and  the  pope  encouraged 
Wladislaus  to  continue  the  war  by  offering  him  every  assistance. 
But  at  this  Juncture  the  sultan  crffered  terms  to  Wladislaus 
through  George  Brankovic,  despot  of  Servia,  and,  by  the  peace 
of  Szeged  (July  i,  1444),  Murmd  engaged  to  surrender  Servia, 
Albania  and  whatever  territory  the  Ottomans  had  ever  con- 
quered from  Hungary,  including  24  fortresses,  besides  paying 
an  indemnity  of  100,000  florins  in  gold.  Unfortunately,  Wladis- 
laus listened  to  the  representations  of  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal 
Julian  Cesarini,  who  urged  him  in  the  luune  of  religion  to  break 
the  peace  of  Saeged  and  resume  the  war.  Despite  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Poles  and  of  the  majority  of  the  Magyars, 
the  long,  only  two  days  after  solemnly  swearing  to  observe  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  crossed  the  Danube  a  second  time  to  co- 
operate with  a  fleet  from  the  West  which  was  to  join  hands  with 
the  land  army  at  Gallipoli,  whither  also  the  Greeks  and  the 
Balkan  Slavs  were  to  direct  their  auxiliaries.  But  the  WaUchians 
were  the  sole  allies  of  Hungary  who  kept  faith  with  her,  and  on 
the  bloody  field  ol  Varna,  November  the  loth,  1444,  Wladislaus 
lost  his  life  and  more  than  a  fourth  of  his  army. 

See  Julian  Bartouewicz.  Viem  9§  Ikt  JlehUms  tff  P^kntd  wiA  tk* 
Turks  and  Tatars  (PoL)  (Warsaw,  i860);  August  Sokolowskt, 
History  of  Poland^  vol.  it  (Pol.)  fVicnna,  i9Q4)i  Ign*^  Acsady, 
History  of  the  Hungarian  Realm^  vol.  L  (Hung.)  (Budapest,  1905). 

WLAOiSLAt»  IV.  (1595-1648),  king  of  Poland,  son  of  Sigismund 
ni.,  king  of  Pokmd,  and  Anne  of  Austria,  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  in  1632.  From  bis  early  youth  he  gave  promise 
of  great  military  tdent,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  fn  the 
science  of  war  under  Zolkiewski  In  the  Muscovite  campaigns 
of  1610-161 3,  and  under  Chodkiewicz  In  x6i  7-1618.  Wladislaus's 
first  ofl^dal  act  was  to  march  against  the  Muscovites,  who  had 
declared  war'  against  Poland  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Sigismund,  and  were  besieging  Smolensk,  the  key  of  Poland's 
eastern  frontier.  After  a  series  of  bloody  engagements  (Aug. 
7-22, 1633)  Wladislaus  compelled  the  tsar's  general  to  abandon 
the  segc,  and  eventually  to  surrender  (March  x,  2634)  with  his 
whole  army.  Meanwhile  the  Turks  were  threatening  in  the  south, 
and  Wladislaus  found  it  expedient  to  secure  his  Mtttcovite 
conquests.  Peace  was  concluded  at  the  river  Polyankova  on 
the  28th  of  May  1634,  the  Poles  conceding  the  title  of  tsar  to 
Michael  Romanov,  who  renounced  all  his  claims  upon  Livonia, 
Esthonia  and  Courland,  besides  paying  a  war  indemnity  of 
200,000  rubles.  These  tidings  profoundly  impressed  Sultan 
Murad^and  when  the  victorious  Wladislaus  appeared  at  Lemberg, 
the  usual  starting-point  for  Turkish  expeditions,  the  POrte 
offered  tenora  which  werfe  accepted  hi  October,  each  po^rr 
engaging  to  keep  their  borderers,  the  Cossacks  and  Tatars,  in 
order,  and  divide  between  them  the- suzerainty  of  Moldavia 
and  WaUchia,  the  sultan  binding  himself  always  to  place 
philo-Polish  hoqxxlars  on  those  sHppery  thrones.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  long-pending  differences  with  Sweden  were  settled, 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  Poland,  by  the  truce  of  Stumdorf, 
which  was  to  last  for  twenty-six  years  from  the  1  >th  September 
1635.  Thus  externally  Poland  was  everywhere  triumphant. 
Internally,  however,  things  were  in  their  usuaUy  deplorable 
state  owing  to  the  suspicion,  jealousy  and  parsimony  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  They  had  double  reason  to  be  grateful  10 
Wladislaus  for  defeating  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  for  he  had 
also  paid  for  the  expenses  of  hia  campaigns  out  of  b»  own  pocket. 
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jet  lie  could  not  obtain  payment  of  the  deM  due  to  him  from  the 
state  till  1643.  He  was  bound  by  the  pacta  amventa  which  he 
»gned  on  hb  accession  to  maintain  a  fleet  on  the  Baltic.  He 
proposed  to  do  so  by  levying  tolls  on  all  imfSbrts  and  exports 
passing  through  the  Prussian  ports  which  had  been  regained 
by  the  truce  o(  Stumdorf .  Sweden  during  her  temporary  occxipa- 
tion  of  these  ports  had  derived  from  them  an  annual  income  <rf 
3,600,000  gulden.  But  when  Wladisbus,  their  lawful  possessor, 
imposed  similar  toDs  in  the  interests  of  the  republic,  Danaig  pro- 
tested and  appealed  to  the  Scandinavian  powers.  Wladislaus^ 
little  fleet  attempted  to  blodcade  the  port  oC  the  rebellious  dty, 
whereupon  a  Danish  admiral  broke  the  blockade  and  practically 
destioytd  the  Polish  flotilla.  Yet  the  sefntt  so  sensitive  to  its 
own  privileges*  allowed  the  insult  to  the  king  and  the  injury  to 
the  state  to  pass  unnoticed,  conniving  at  the  destruction  of  the 
national  navy  and  the  depletion  of  the  treasury,,*'  lest  warships 
should  make  the  crown  too  powerful."  For  some  years  after 
this  humiliation,  Wladislaus.  became  indifferent  to  affairs  and 
sank  into  a  sort  of  apathy;  but  the  birth  of  his  son  Sigismund 
(by  his  first  wife,  Cecilia  Renata  of  Austria,  in  1640)  gave  him 
frnh  hopes,  and  he  began  with  renewed  energy  to  labour  for 
the  dynasty  as  well  as  for  the  nation.  He  saw  that  Polaadi 
with  $er  existing  constitution,  could  not  hope  for  a  long  future, 
and  he  determined  to  bring  about  a  royalist  reaction  and  a 
reform  akmg  with  it  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  began 
by  founding  the  Order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  consisting 
of  7a  young  noblemen  who  swcmtc  a  special  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  crown,  and  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  patriotic  move- 
ment antagonistic  to  the  constant  usurpations  of  the  diet,  but 
the  «9M  promptly  intervened  and  quashed  the  attcmpL  Then 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  Cossacks,  who  were  deeply 
attached  to  him,  aa  a  meana  of  chastising  the  alackia,  and  at  the 
same  tiow  forcing  a  war  with  Turkey,  which  would  make  his 
military  genius  indispensable  to  the  republic,  and  enable  him 
if  successful  to  cany  out  domestic  reforms  by  force  of  arms. 
His  chief  confidant  in  this  still  mysterious  affair  was  the  veteran 
grand  hetman  of  the  crown,  StanisUw  Koniecpolski,  who  under- 
stood the  Cossacks  better  than  any  man  then  living,  but  differed 
from  the  king  in  preferring  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  to  an  open 
war  with  Turkey.  Simultaneously  Wladislaus  contracted  an 
offensive 'and  defensive  alliance  with  Venice  against  the  FortCf 
a  treaty  directly  contrary  indeed  to  the  pacta  CMHiUa  he  had 
sworn  to  observe,  but  excusable  in  the  desperate  circumstances. 
The  whole  enterprise  fell  through,  owing  partly  to  the  death 
of  Koniecpolski  before  it  was  matured,  partly  to  the  hastiness 
with  which  the  king  published  his  intentions,  and  partly  to  the 
careful  avoidance  by  the  Porte  of  the  slightest  occasion  of  a 
rupture.  Frustrated  in  all  his  plans,  broken-hearted  by  the  death 
of  his  son  (by  his  second  wife,  Marie  Ludwika  of  AngouUme, 
Wladislaus  haul  no  issue),  the  king,  worn  out  and  disillusioned, 
died  at  Merecz  on  the  soth  of  May  1648,  in  his  ssnd  year. 
After  his  cousin  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom  in  many  respects 
be  strikingly  resembled,  he  was  indubitably  the  most  amiable 
and  brilliant  of  all  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Vasa. 

See  Wiktor  Caermak.  The  Plans  eftU  Turkish  Wars  ofWIadishus 
IV.  (PolJ  (Cracow,  1895):  V.  V.  Volk-Karachcvsky.  The  StrugrU 
of  Poland  with  the  Cossacks  (Rus.)  (Kkrv.  1899):  LeUers  and  other 
Wrtiiugs  of  Wladislaus  IV.  (Pol.)  (Cracow*  1845).         (R.  N.  B.) 

WOAO,  a  heH>aceous  plant,  known  botanically  as  Isatit 
Unclaria  (natural  order  Crudferae),  which  occurs  sporadically 
in  Eni^d  in  fields,  00  banks  and  chalk-pits.  The  erect  branched 
item.  I  to  3  ft.  in  height,  bears  sessile  leaves  and  terminal  dusters 
of  small  yellow  flowers;  the  brown  pcndubus  pods  are  |  in. 
long.  The  ancient  Britons  stained  themselves  with  this  plant. 
It  is  still  cultivated  in  Lincolnshire. 

WOBURN,  a  market  town  in  the  northern  parliamentary 
division  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  with  a  station  (Wobum  Sands), 
on  a  branch  of  the  London  &  North- Western  railway,  s  ih.  from 
the  town  and  51  m.  N.W.  by  N.  from  London.  Pop.  (iQoi) 
1 1 29.  It  lies  in  a  hollow  of  a  northern  spur  of  the  (Thiltem  Hills, 
in  a  finely  wooded  locality.  There  is  some  agricuhural  trade,  and 
a  little  straw-plaiting  and  lace-making  are  carried  on.  To  the  west 


of  the  town  lies  Wobum  Put,  the  demesne  of  Wobum  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Bedford.  The  abbey  was  a  Cistercian 
foundation  of  1145,  but  only  scanty  remains  of  the  buildings  are 
seen  in  the  mansbn  which  rose  on  its  site.  This,  with  roost 
of  the  abbey  lands,  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  John,  Lord 
Russell,  in  1547,  who  was  created  earl  of  Bedford  in  1550  (the 
dukedom  dating  from  1694).  The  mansion  was  begun  in  1744; 
it  contains  a  magnificent  coOection  of  paintings  and  other 
objects   of   art. 

W0B17RV;a  dty  of  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A., 
10  m.  W.  by  N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1890)  13^499;  (1900) 
r 4,1 54,  of  whom  3840  were  foreign-born  and  s6i  were  negroes; 
(r9xo,  U.S.  census)  15,308.  Area,  ia>6  sq.  m»  Wobwn  is 
served  by  the  southern  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway, 
and  is  connected  with  Burlington,  Lexington,  Reading,  Stoneham, 
Wilmington,  Winchester,  Arlington,  Boston  and  Lowell  by 
electric  railways.  In  the  city  area  are  several  villages,  including 
Wobum  proper,  known  as  "the  Centre,"  North  Woburn, 
Wobum  Highlands,  Commingiville  (in  the  western  part).  Mis* 
hawum  (in  the  north-east),  Montvde  (In  the  east)  and  Walnut 
Hill  (also  in  the  east).  There  are  two  ancient  buiying-gmunds^ 
the  oklest,  on  Park  Street,  dates  from  about  1642  and  contains 
the  graves  of  ancestors  of  four  presidents — Clevdand,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Fhmklin  Pierce  and  Garfield— and  a  granite  obelisk 
to  the  memory  of  Loammi  Baldwin  (1744-1807).  On  Academy 
Hill  is  the  Warren  Academy  building  used  by  a  Fkee  Industrial 
SdiooL  Forest  Park  (53  acres)  is  a  fine  stretch  of  natural  woods, 
and  there  are  several  small  parks  and  squares;  on  Wobum  Com- 
mon is  the  Public  Library,  by  H.  H.  Richardson,  the  gift  of 
Charles  Winn.  The  building  houses  an  art  gallery  and  historical 
museum,  and  a  library  of  about  50^000  volumes  especially  rich 
in  Americana.  Among  colonial  houies  still  sunding  are  the 
birthplace  of  Count  Rumford  (in  North  Wobum),  built  about 
1714,  and  now  preserved  by  the  Rumford  Historical  Association 
as  a  depository  for  the  Rumford  Libruy  and  historical  memoriab, 
and  the  Baldwin  mansion  (buOt  partly  in  x66i  and  later  enlarged), 
the  home  of  Loammi  Baldwin  (1780^1838),  known  as  "  the  father 
of  dvil  eni^eering  in  America."  Wobum's  mannfactories  are 
concentrated  urithin  a  small  area.  The  city  is  the  most  important 
leather  nuuiufacturing  centre  of  New  Eng^d:  in  1905  the  value 
of  the  leather  product  was  $2,851,554,  being  6X'3%  of  the 
value  of  all  factory  products  ($4,654,067);  other  manufacLurea 
are  chemicals,  leather-working  machinery,  boots  and  shoes,  glue 
and  cotton  goods.  Market  gardening  is  an  important  industry. 

Wobum,  first  settled  about  1638-1640,  was  incorporated  as 
a  township  under  its  present  name  in  T642,  and  was  the  first 
township  set  off  from  Charlestown.  It  then  included  a  large 
part  <rf  the  present  Winchester  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
present  Wilmington  and  Buriington,  separately  organised  in 
1730  and  1799  respectively.  It  was  named  after  Wobum  in 
Bedfordshire  by  its  chief  founder,  Edward  Johnson  (1599-1672), 
whose  work.  The  Wauder-Warkini  Ptomdenee  af  Zim's  Saioiaw 
(1654;  latest  ed.  1910),  was  one  of  the  earliest  histwical  accounts 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  leather  hidustry  was 
established  by  David  Cummings  at  Cummingsville  shortly  before 
the  War  of  Independence.  Woburn's  Industrial  growth  dates 
from  the  construction  through  the  township  of  the  old  Middlesex 
Canal.   The  city  was  chartered  in  1888. 

See  P.  L.  Convene.  Leieuds  of  Wobum,  i64^rS0s  (a  vok..  Wobvni, 
1892-1M) :  SMnuel  Scwail.  History  of  Wobum»  i^o  to  i96o  (BoMon, 
■868);  F.  E.  Wethcrell,  7^  Humdrtd  and  Fiftieth  Aunitersary  of 
Wobum  (Woburn.  1892);  and  G.  M.  ChampneV  in  S.  A.  Drake's 
History  of  Middlesex  County  (2  vola.  Boston.  1680). 

WOCHUA  (AcRtTA),  a  pygmy  people  of  Africa,  living  in  the 
forests  of  the  Mabode  district,  south  of  the  Welle.  They  were 
discovered  (1880-1883)  by  Dr  W.  Junker,  who  described  them 
as  "well  proportioned,  though  the  oval^shaped  head  seemed 
somewhat  too  large  for  the  size  of  the  body."  Some  are  of  light 
complexion,  like  the  Akka  and  Batwa,  but  as  a  general  rule  tbey 
belong  to  the  darker,  crisper-haired,  more  genuine  negro  stock. 

WODBK,  a  deity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  name  being  the 
Anglo-Saxon  counterpart  of  the  Scandinavian  Odirt  (^-v.). 
In  (krman  the  same  god  was  called  Wodan  or  Wuotan.  Owing 
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to  the  very  small  aoKmnt  of  inforiMtion  which  has  come  down 
to  us  regarding  the  gods  of  ancient  England  and  Gcrmany»  it 
cannot  be  determined  how  far  the  character  and  adventures 
attributed  to  Odin  in  Scandinavian  msrthology  were  known  to 
other  Teutonic  peoples.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  the  god  was 
credited  with  special  skill  in  magic,  both  in  Englaiid  and 
Germany,  while  the  story  of  the  Langobardic  migration  (see 
LoiCBAiDs)  represents  him  as  the  dispenser  of  victory.  From 
Woden  also  most  of  the  anglo-Saxon  royal  famiUes  traced  their 
descent.  By  the  Romans  he  was  identified  at  an  early  date  with 
Mercurius,  whence  our  name  "  Wednesday  "  (Woden's  day) 
as  a  translation  of  dies  Mtrcuriu  Tadtus  states  that  the  andcnt 
Germans  worshipped  Mercurius  more  than  any  other  god,  and 
that  they  offered  him  human  sacrifices.  Many  scholars  connect 
the  origin  of  the  deity  with  the  pc^ular  German  and  Swedish 
belief  in  a  raging  host  (in  Ormany  called  das  iHUende  Heer  or 
Wuia  Heer,  but  in  Sweden  Odens  Jagf),  which  passes  through  the 
forests  on  stormy  nights.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
deities  similar  to  Woden  were  known  to  some  of  the  ancient 
peoples  ctf  central  Europe,  e.f .  the  Gauls  and  Thraciaxuk.  See 
Tbutonic  Pbofles,  ad  fin,  (H.  M .  C.) 

'  WODROW,  ROBERT  (167^1 734)  >  Scottish  historian,  was 
bom  at  Glugow,  being  a  son  of  James  Wodrow,  professor  of 
divinity.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  and  was  librarian 
from  1697  to  1701.  From  1703  till  his  death,  on  the  21st  of 
March  1734,  he  was  parish  minister  at  Eastwood,  near  Glasgow^ 
He  had  sixteen  children,  his  son  Patrick  being  the  "  auld 
Wodrow  "  of  Bums's  poem  "  Twa  Herds."  His  great  work, 
The  History  of  the  Suferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  was  published  in  two  vcrfumes  in 
I7ai-i72a  (new  ed.  with  a  life  of  Wodrow  by  Robert  Bums, 
J>.D.,  1807-180S).  Wodrow  also  wrote  a  Life  (1828)  of  his  father. 
He  left  two  other  works  in  MS. — Memoirs  of  Reformers  and 
Minivers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Analecta:  or  UatervUs  for 
a  Hilary  of  RemarhabU  JProndences,  mostly  rdatint  to  Scotch 
iiinislers  and  Christians.  Of  the  former,  two  volumes  were 
published  by  the  Maitland  Club  in  1834--1845  and  one  volume  by 
the  New  Spalding  Club  in  xSoo;  the  latter  was  published  in 
four  volumes  by  the  Maitland  Ciub  in  x842-i843* 

Wodrow  left  a  ereat  man  of  correspondence,  three  volumes  of 
which,  edited  by  T.  M'Cric,  appeared  in  1843-1844.  The  Wodrow 
Society,  founded  in  Edinbui|;n  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  was  in 
existence  from  1841  to  1847,  aeveial  work*  being  published  under  its 
auspices. 

WOBLFU  40SBPH.(i77a*x8xa),  Austrian  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  1773  at  SaJzburg,  where  he  studied  music 
under  Leopold  Mosart  and  Michael  Haydn..  After  a  short 
residence  at  Waisaw  he  produced  his  fint  opera,  Der  HdUenbcrg, 
with  some  success  at  Vienna,  where  it  was  soon  followed  by  Das 
schOne  MiUhmSdehen  and  some  other  dramatic  pieces.  His  fame 
now  rests  upon  his  compoutions  for  the  pianoforte,  and  the  skill, 
with  which  he  is  said  to  have  met  their  formidable  demands 
upon  his  power  as  an  executant.  The  perfection. of  his  technique 
was  immeasurably  enhanced  by  the  enormous  stretch  of  his 
fingers  (his  hand  could  strike  a  thirteenth  with  ease);  and  to  his 
wide  grasp  of  the  keyboard  he  owed  a  facility  of  execution  which 
be  turned  to  excellent  acoount,  especially  in  his  extempore 
performances.  His  technique  was  superior  even  to  that  of  the 
young  Beethoven,  who  played  in  company  with  him  at  the 
house  of  Count  Wetzlar,  and  in  mcmocy  of  this  exhibition  of 
good-humoured  rivalry  he  dedicated  to  Beethoven  his  "  Three 
Sonatas,"  Op,  6.  Quitting  Vienna  in  1798,  he  exhibited  his 
skill  in  most  of  the  great  European  capitals,  and,  afur  spending 
tontke  years  in  Paris,  made  his  first  appearance  in  Lojidon  00 
the  37th  of  May  1805.  Here  he  enjoyed  a  long  term  of  popularity, 
crowned  about  1808  by  the  publicatioo  of  his  sonata.  Op,  41, 
containing  some  variations  on  "  Life  iet  us  cherish.'*  This, 
on  account  of  its  technical  difficulty,  he  entitled  Non  Plus 
UUrai  and,  in  reply  to  the  challenge*  Dusaek^s  Lcmdon  pub- 
lisbeiB  reprinted  a  sonat*  by  that  composer,  originally  called 
la  Retom  4  Paris^  with  the  title  Plus  IfHra,  and  an  ironical 
dedication  to  Horn  Plus  Ultra,  ,Woelfl  died  in  Great  Maxylebone 
.Stractf  London,  oa  the  axst  of  May  181a. 


WOFFINGTON,  MARGARET  [Pbc]  (c.  1714-1760).  Cngtiab 
actress,  was  born  at  Dublin,  of  poor  parents.  As  a  child  of  ten 
she  played  Polly  Peachum  in  a  liiliputian  presentation  of  The 
Beggar's  Opera,  and  danced  and  acted  at  various  Dublin  theatres 
until  1 740,  when  her  success  as  Sir  Harry  Wildair  in  The  Constant 
Couple  secured  her  a  London  engagement.  In  this,  and  as 
Sylvia  in  The  Recruiting  Officer^  she  had  a  profu>unced  success; 
and  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  as  well  as  in  Dublin, 
she  appeared  in  all  the  plays  of  the  day  to  ever  growing  popularity. 
Among  her  best  impersonations  were  the  elegant  women  of 
fashi(m,  like  Lady  Betty  Modish  and  Lady  Townlcy,  and  in 
"  breeches  parts  "  she  was  unapproachable.  She  lived  openly 
with  Garrick,  and  her  other  love  affairs  were  numerous  and 
notorious,  but  her  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart  were  equally 
well  known.  She  educated  her  sister  Mary,  and  cared  for  and 
pensioned  her  mother.  She  built  and  endowed  by  will  some 
almshouses  at  Teddington,  where  she  lived  quietly  after  her 
retirement  in  1757. 

See  Austin  Dobson's  introduction  to  Charles  Rcade's  nov^l  Peg 
WoffingUm  (London,  1899),  and  Augustin  Daly's  Woffington:  a  Tribute 
to  the  Actress  and  the  Woman  (1888). 

WOHLER,  FRIBDRICH  (1800-1882),  German  chemist,  was 
bom  at  Eschersheim,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  on  the  31st 
of  July  x8oo.  In  18x4  he  began  to  attend  the  gymnasium  at 
Frankfort,  where  he  carried  out  experiments  with  his  friend 
Dr  J.  J.  C.  Buch.  In  x83o  he  entered  Marburg  Uidveisity, 
and  next  year  removed  to  Hddelberg,  where  1^  worked  in 
Leopold  Gmclin's  laboratory.  Intending  to  practise  as  a 
physician,  he  took  his  degree  in  medicme  and  surgery  (1823), 
but  was  persuaded  by  Gmclin  to  devote  himself  to  chemistry. 
He  studied  in  Berzelius's  laboratory  at  Stockholm,  and  there  began 
a  lifelong  friendship  with  the  Swedish  chemist.  On  his  return 
he  had  proposed  to  settle  as  a  Privatdounl  at  Heidelberg, 
but  accepted  the  post  of  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  new^ 
established  technical  school  {Cewerbeschule)  m  Berlin  (1825), 
where  he  remained  till  183  x.  Private  affairs  then  called  him  to 
Cassci,  where  he  soon  became  professor  at  thr  higher  technical 
school.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry 
in  the  medical  faculty  at  GOttingen,  holding  also  the  office  of 
inspector-general  of  pharmades  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
This  professorship  he  held  until  his  death  on  the  33rd  off 
September  1882. 

Wdhlcr  had  made  the  acquatntanoe  of  LleUg.  his  Junior  by  three 
years,  in  183^  and  the  two  oieii  remained  dose  fn«nda  aod  allies 
lor  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Together  they  carried  out  a  number  of 
joint  researches.  One  of  the  earliest,  ii  not  the  earliest,  wa«  the 
mvestigation,  published  in  1830,  which  proved  the  polymerism  of 
eyanid  and  cvanuHc  acid,  but  the  most  famous  woe  those  on  the 
oil  of  bitter  aJmonds  (benjcaklehyde)  and  the  radicle  beaaoyl  (1833). 
and  on  uric  add  (18^7),  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  m 
the  history  of  OTf^tuc  chemistry.  But  it  was  the  achievement 
of  Wfihier  alone,  m  1838,  to  break  down  the  barrier  heM  to  exist 
between  organic  and  inorganic  diemistry  by  artiAciaUy  pfMariog 
uica,  one  m  tHoae  substances  which  up  to  that  time  it  hadbeea 
thought  could  only  be  produced  through  the  agency  of  "  vital  force.'* 
Most  of  his  work,  however,  lay  in  the  domain  of  inorganic  chemistry. 
The  isolation  of  the  elementary  bodies  and  the  investigation  of  their 
properties  was  one  OT  his  favourite  punuits.  In  1837  he  obtained 
metallic  aluminium  as  a  6ne  powder,  and  in  1845  improved  methods 
enabled  him  to  get  it  in  fully  metallic  globules,  hiine  years  after- 
wards  H.  E.  Sainte-Oaire  EXeville.  ignorant  of  what  he  bad  done, 
adopted  the  same  methods  in  his  efforts  to  prepare  the  metal  on  an 
industrial  scale;  the  result  of  Wdhler's  daim  of  priority  was  that 


the  two  became  food  friends  and  joined  in  a  research,  published 
in  i856-i8x>.  which  vieUcd  "  adamantine  boron.*'  By  the  same 
method  as  nad  succeeded  with  aluminium  (reduction  of  the  chloride 
by  potassium)  W6hler'  in  1838  obtained  metallic  beryllium  and 
yttnum.  Later,  in  1849,  titaninm  eiig*8<d  his  attention,  aod, 
proving  chat  what  had  up  to  that  time  passed  as  the  metal  was 
really  a  cganonitride.  he  showed  how  the  true  metal  was  to  be  ob> 
taincd.  He  also  worked  at  the  nitrides,  and  in  1857  with  H.  Buff 
carried  out  an  inouiry  on  the  compouniils  of  silicon  in  which  they 
prejaarad  the  previously  onknowa  gas,  stUoon  hydride  or  lilicMrtted 
hydnccn.  A  nroUem  to  which  he  returned  repeatedly  was  that  of 
separating  mckel  and  cobalt  from  thrfr  ores  and  freeing  them  from 
arsenic;  and  in  the  course  of  his  long  labmatoiy  practice  he  worked 
out  numerous  processes  for  the  preparatkm  01  pure  dtenucab  and 
methods  of  exaa  analysis. 

The  Royal  Society's  Calal^sfie  enomeratcs  376  separate  memoirs 
written  by  him.  apart  from  43  in  which  be  oollaborated  with  othcn. 
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In  1811  he  published  Gmndriu  dtr  anoriOHiscken  Chemie,  and  in 
1840  Urundrtss  der  organixkeH  Ckemie,  both  of  which  went  through 
many  editionji  Still  more  valuable  for  teaching  purposes  was  rub 
Mineralan^yse  in  Beispidtn  (1861),  which  fint  appeared  in  1833  as 
Praktiukt  Obmngen  in  der  chemisckeu  Analyse,  Chemists  also  had 
to  thank  him  for  translating  three  editions  of  the Lehrbuch  of  Berzetius 
and  all  the  successive  volumes  of  the  Jakresberuhi  into  German  from 
the  original  Swedish.  He  assisted  Liebig  and  Poggendorff  ia  the 
Hamdworttrbttch  der  reinen  tmd  amgewndftn  Chemie,  and  was  joint- 
editor  with  Liebig  of  the  AnnaUn  der  Ckemu  umd  Pharmacie. 

A  memoir  by  Hofmann  appeared  in  the  Ber.  deut.  chem.  Cesellsck. 
(1882),  reprinted  in  Z«r  Erinneruni  an  vorangeptugene  Freunde 
(1888).      

WOHLOBIIIITH,  MICHABL  (1434-15x9),  Gcrnun  pomter, 
wu  bom  at  Naieittbcrg  in  1434.  Little  is  luiowii  of  his  private 
life  beyond  the  fact  that  in  1479  he  married  the  wklow  of  the 
painter  Hans  Pleydenwurff,  whose  son  WUhdm  worked  as  an 
assistant  to  his  stepfather.  The  importance  of  Woblgemuth  as 
an  artist  iests»  not  only  on  his  own  individual  paintings,  but  also 
on  the  fact  tbu  he  was  the  head  of  a  large  workshop,  in  wUch 
many  diflerent  branches  of  the  fine  arts  were  carried  on  by  a 
gieat  number  ol  pupilmssistsnts,  indoding  Albert  DQier.  In  this 
lOdier  not  only  Iwrge  altar-pieces  and  other  sacred  paintings 
were  encuted,  but  also  elaborate  retablcs  in  carved  wood,  eon- 
sisting  of  crowded  subjects  in  high  relief,  richly  decorated  with 
gold  and  odour,  such  as  pleased  the  rather  doubtful  Teutonic 
taste  of  that  timeu  Wood-engraving  was  also  carried  on  in  the 
same  workshop,  the  blocks  being  cut  from  Wohlgemuth's 
'<*«'gp»«,  many  of  which  are  lemaxkable  for  their  vigour  and 
clever  adaptatioB  to  the  spedal  necearities  of  the  technique 
of  woodcutting.  Two  large  and  copiously  illustrated  books 
have  woodcuts  supi^ed  by  Wohlgemuth  and  his  stepson 
Wilhdm  PleydenwuifF.  The  fint  is  the  Stkattkammer  dtf 
wakrem  RticktkUmtr  des  Heiis,  printed  by  Koburger  in  1491; 
the  other  is  the  HiUona  mundit  by  Schedd,  T493-X494,  usually 
known  as  the  Nuremberg  CkrotUcUf  which  is  highly  ^nUued,  not 
for  the  text,  but  for  its  remarkable  collection  of  spirited 
engravings. 

The  earliest  known  work  by  Wohlgemuth  h  a  retable  con- 
sating  of  four  panels,  dated  1465,  now  hi  the  Munich  gtUery, 
a  daoomtive  wwfc  of  much  beauty.  In  1479  he  painted  the 
retable  of  the  Irigh  ahar  in  the  chtirch  of  St  Mary  at  Zwickau, 
which  still  exists,  iccdving  for  it  the  large  sum  of  1400  gulden. 
One  of  his  finest  and  largest  works  is  the  great  reUUe  painted 
for  tho  church  of  the  Austin  ftiars  at  Nuremberg,  now  moved 
into  the  museum;  it  consists  of  a  great  many  pands,  with  figures 
of  those  saints  whose  worUiip  was  specially  p<^ular  at  Nuremberg. 
In  150X  Wohlgemuth  waa  employed  tA  decorate  the  town  hall 
at  Goalar  with  a  large  series  of  paintings;  some  on  the  ceiling 
are  OD  panel,  and  others  on  the  walls  axe  painted  thinly  in  tempera 
on  canvas.  As  a  portrait-painter  he  enjoyed  much  repute, 
and  some  of  Us  works  of  this  dass  are  very  admirable  for  thdr 
realistic  vigour  and  minute  finish.  Outside  Germany  Wohl- 
gemuth's paintings  are  scarce:  the  Royal  Institution  at  Liverpool 
posMsees  two  good  eaounpleB--"  Filate  washing  his  Hands,*'  and 
**  The  Depodtion  from  the  CroM,"  parts  probably  of  a  large  altar- 
piece.  I>uring  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Wohlgemuth  appears 
to  have  produced  little  by  his  own  hand.  One  of  hia  latest 
poitttingK  is  the  retable  at  Scfawabach,  executed  in  1508,  the 
contract  for  which  sUll  exists.    He  died  at  Nuremberg  in 

1519. 

See  the  reproductions  in  Die  Gemdlde  von  JHnr  nnd  W^fdgimnUkt 
by  Riehl  and  Tbode  (Nuremberg.  1 889-1895). 

WOKING,  a  market  town  in  the  Chertsey  parliamentary 
division  of  Surrey,  England,  34  m.  S.W.  of  London  by  the 
London  and  South-Westem  railway.  Fop.  of  urban  district 
(1891)  9786;  (1901)  16,244.  The  river  Wey  and  the  Basing- 
stoke canal  pass  through  the  parish.  St  Peter's  church  dates 
from  the  X3th  century.  Modem  structures  indude  a  public 
haU,  and  an  Oriental  institute  (in  the  building  erected  for  the 
Royal  Dramatic  CoDege,  indudlng  a  museum  of  Eastern  anti- 
quities, a  mosque,  and  residences  for  Orientals).  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  Surrey  county  asylum  and  a  female  convict  prison. 
Near  Woking  is  Brook  wood  cemetery,  belonging  to  the  London 
Necropolis  Company,  with  a  crematorium. 


WOIQNQHAII,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borou^^  in  the 
Wokingham  parliamentary  division  of  Berkshire,  En^and,  36  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  London  by  the  South-Westem  railway,  served  also 
by  the  South-Eastem  and  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3551. 
It  lies  on  a  slight  eminence  above  a  valley  tributary  to  that  of  the 
river  Loddon,  in  a  well-wooded  district  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
former  royal  forest  of  Windsor.  The  church  of  St  Laurence  is 
Perpendicular,  greatly  altered  by  restoration.  Two  miles  west  of 
the  town  is  the  village  of  Bearwood.  The  trade  of  Wokingham 
is  prindpally  agricultural.  The  borough  is  xmder  a  mayor,  4 
aldermen  and  la  councillors.    Area,  557  acres. 

Wokingham  {Wdnngkam,  Oakingham,  Oekingham),  which  was 
within  the  limits  of  Windsor  Forest,  was  formerly  dtuated  partly  in 
Berkshire  and  partly  in  a  detached  piece  of  Wiltshire,  which  is  bow 
annexed  to  Berkshire;  the  Berkshire  portion  of  the  town  was  in  the 
manor  of  Sonning,  which  war  hdd  by  the  bisboDS  of  ^Isbury  from 
before  the  Conquest  until  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth.  The  earliest 
existing  charter  to  Wokingham  is  that  of  Elizabeth  (1583),  which 
redtes  and  confirms  some  andent  customary  privileges  respecting 
the  election  of  an  alderman  and  other  corporate  officers.  The 
governing  charter  for  more  than  250  years  was  that  of  James  1. 
(I6ia).  incorporating  it  as  a  free  town  under  the  title  of  the  **  Alder- 
man and  Burgesses  of  the  Town  of  Wokingham  in  the  Counties  of 
Berks  and  Wilts."  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Act  of  X882  a  new  diarter  of  incorporation  was  granted,  in- 
stituting a  municipal  body  to  consbt  of  a  mayor,  a  ala^men  and 
12  councillors.  Wokingham  was  assessed  at  (ui  for  ship.money» 
Reading  being  assessed  at  £220.  It  had  at  this  tmie  a  manufacture 
of  silk  stoddngs,  which  ffciurished  as  eaily  as  1625.  and  survived  up 
to  the  19th  centunr.  The  town  shared  in  the  bendactions  of  Laud, 
whose  father  was  bom  there.  The  Tuesday  market,  which  is  still 
held  and  which,  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  centunr.  was  famous 
for  poultry,  was  granted  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  by  Henry  III. 
(1219),  who  also  granted  (1258)  two  annual  fairs  to  be  held  on  the 
vigil,  day  and  marrow  of  St  Barnabas  and  All  Saints  respectively; 
the  latter  is  still  kq»t  uPi  the  former  aqipean  in  the  list  of  fain  hcU 
in  1792. 

WOLCOT»  JOHN  (x73&-z8x9),  English  satirist  and  poet, 
known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Peter  Pxndak,  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Wolcot.  surgeon  at  Dodbrooke,  adjoining  Kingsbridge, 
in  Devonshire,  and  was  baptized  there  on  the  9th  of  May  1738. 
He  was  educated  at  Kingsbridge  free  school,  at  the  Bodmin 
and  Liskeard  grammar  schools,  and  in  France.  For  seven  years 
he  was  apprenticed  to  his  unde,  John  Woloot,  a  surgeon  at 
Fowey,  and  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Aberdeen  in  1767.  In 
1769  he  was  ordained,  and  went  to  Jamaica  with  his  unde's 
patient,  Sir  William  Trdawny,  the  new  governor  In  1773  he 
became  incumbent  of  Vere,  Jamaica,  but  on  the  death  of  his 
patron  (nth  of  December  1772)  he  returned  to  Engbuid,  and 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Truro.  In  x  781  Wolcot  went  to  London, 
and  took  with  him  the  young  Cornish  artist,  John  Opie,  whose 
talents  in  painting  he  had  been  the  first  to  recognize.  Before 
they  Idt  Cornwall  Opie  apparently  made  a  rash  engagement  to 
share  his  profits  with  Wolcot,  but  a  breach  between  them 
occurred  soon  after  they  settled  in  London.  Wolcot  had  already 
achieved  some  success  in  a  Supplicating  EpislU  to  the  Reviewers 
(1778),  and  after  his  settlement  in  London  be  threw  off  with 
marvellous  rapidity  a  succession  of  pungent  satires.  George  III. 
was  his  favourite  subject  of  ridicidc,  and  his  pecxUiarities  were 
described  or  distorted  in  The  Lousicd  (1785),  Peeps  at  St  James's 
(1787)  and  The  Royal  Visit  to  ExeUr.  Two  of  Wolcot 's  happiest 
satires  on  the  "  farmer  king "  depicted  the  royal  survey  of 
Whitbread's  brewery,  and  the  king's  naive  wonder  how  the 
apples  got  into  the  apple  dumplings.  In  his  Expostulaiory  Odes 
(1789)  he  eulogized  the  prince  of  Wales.  BosweU's  biography  of 
Johnson  was  ridiculed  in  An  Epistle  to  James  BosweU  (1786). 
and  in  the  same  year  followed  another  piece,  called  Boay  and 
Piom,  Other  subjects  were  found  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  (1790),  and  a  ComplimetUary  Epistle 
to  James  Bruce  (1790).  Among  his  early  satires  were  Lyric  Odes 
to  the  A  cademicians  (1783) ,  and  another  series  on  the  same  subject, 
Farewell  Odes  (1786).  He  specially  attacked  Benjamin  West, 
but  expressed  great  admiration  for  the  landscapes  of  Gains- 
borough and  Richard  Wilson.  Wolcot  was  himsdf  no  mean 
artist,  and  in  1797  appeared  Six  Picturesque  Vievsjrom  Paintings 
by  Peter  Pindar,  engraved  by  Aiken.  In  1795  he  disposed  of 
his  works  to  the  booksellers  for  an  annuity  of  £250.     His 
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various  pieces  wete  pubUshed  in  1796  in  four  ocuvo  volumes 
and  often  reprinted.  Wolcot  cared  little  whether  he  hit  above 
or  below  the  belt,  and  the  gross  vituperation  he  indulged  in 
spoils  much  of  his  work  for  present-day  readers;  but  he  had  a 
broad  sense  of  humour,  a  keen  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  and  great 
felicity  of  imagery  and  expression.  Some  of  his  serious  pieces — 
his  rendering  of  Thomas  Warton's  epigram  on  Sleep  and  his  Ijord 
Gregory^  for  example — ^reveal  an  unexpected  fund  of  genuine 
tenderness.  In  William  Gifford,  who  attacked  him  in  the 
Epistle  to  P.  Pindar f  he  for  once  met  with  more  than  his  match. 
Wolcot  made  a  personal  assault  on  his  enemy  in  Wright's  shop 
in  Piccadilly,  but  Gifford  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  Wolcot  was 
soundly  thrashed.  He  died  at  Latham  Place,  Somers  Town, 
London,  on  the  X4th  of  January  18x9,  and  seven  days  later  was 
buried,  as  he  had  desired,  near  Samudi  Butler,  the  author  of 

HudibraSf  in  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 

Polwhele,  the  Cornish  historian,  was  well  acquainted  with  Wolcot 
in  his  early  life,  and  the  best  account  of  hb  rendence  in  the  west 
is  found  m  voL  i.  <»  Polwhcle's  TradUions  and  in  Polwhele's 
Biograpkical  Sketches,  vol.  iL  Cyras  Redding  was  a  frequent 
Visitor  at  the  pld  nutn's  house,  and  has  deacr&cd  Wolcot's  later 
davs  in  his  Past  Celebrities,  voL  L,  and  his  Fifty  Years*  BecoUections, 
vols.  i.  and  vl 

WOLCOTT,  ROGER  (1679-1767),  American  administrator, 
was  bom  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  on  the  4th  of  January  1679, 
the  son  of  Simon  Wolcott  (d.  1687).  He  was  a  grandson  of  Henry 
Wolcott  (1578-1655)  of  Galdon  Manor,  Tolland,  Somerset, 
who  emigrated  to  New  England  in  1628,  assisted  John  Mason 
and  others  to  found  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1635,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  1637  and  of  the 
House  of  Magistrates  from  1643  to  h»  death.*  Roger  Wolcott 
was  early  apprenticed  to  a  weaver  and  throve  at  thk  trade,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  General  Assonbly  in  1709,  one 
of  the  Bench  of  Justices  in  1710,  commissary  of  the  Connecticut 
forces  in  the  expedition  of  171  x  against  Canada,  a  member  of  the 
Council  in  17x4,  judge  of  the  county  court  in  1721  and  of  the 
superior  court  in  X733,  and  deputy-governor  and  chief-justice 
of  the  superior  court  in  1741.  He  was  second  in  command  to  Sir 
William  Pepperrell,  with  rank  of  major-general  in  the  expedition 
(x74S)  against  Louisbouig,  and  was  governor  of  Connecticut  in 
X751-X754.  He  died  in  what  i^  now  East  yfindaoT,  on  the 
X7th  of  May  1767. 

He  wrote  Poetical  Meditatioms  (1725).  an  epic  on  The  Agency  ef 
the  Honourable  John  Winthrop^  in  the^  Coart  of  King  Charles  the  Second 

S tinted  in  pp.  262-298  of  vol.  iv.,  series  i ,  Collections  of  Massachusetts 
istorical  Society),  and  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that "  the  New  England 
Congregational  churches  are  and  always  have  been  consoaated 
churches^"     His  Journal  at  Oie  Siege  m  Louisbourg  is  printed  in 

B>.  t3i-i6i  of  voL  I  (i860)  of  the  CouecHons  of  tne  Connecticut 
istorical  Society. 

His  son,  Erastus  Wolcott  (1722-^x793)  was  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  and  its  speaker;  he  was  a 
brigadier-general  of  Connecticut  militia  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Couii  of 
Connecticut. 

Another  son,  Oliver  Wolcott  (X726-X797),  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1747  and  studied  medidne  with  his  brother  Alexander 
(17 1 2-1795).  In  175X  he  was  made  sheriff  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Litchfidd  county  and  settled  in  Litchfield,  where  he 
practised  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  in  1774-1786 
and  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  X77S-1776,  1778  and  1780- 
X784.  Congress  made  him  a  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  for 
the  Northern  Department  in  1775,  i^d  during  the  early  years 
of  the  War  of  Independence  he  was  active  in  raising  militia  in 
Connecticut.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  commanded  Connecticut  militia  that  helped  to 
defend  New  York  City  in  August  X776;  in  1777  organized  more 
Connecticut  volimteers  and  took  part  in  the  last  few  days  of 
the  campaign  against  General  John  Burgoyne;  and  in  1779 
commanded  the  militia  during  the  British  invasion  of  Con- 
necticut. In  X784,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Indian  affairs 
for  the  Northern  Department,  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix  (23nd  Oct.)  settling  the  boundaries  of  the  Six  Nations. 

*  Henry  Wolcott  the  younger  (d.  t69o)  was  one  of  the  patentees 
ol  Conneeticat  tmder  the  charter  of  1662. 


In  1786-1796  he  was  lleotenant-govemor  of  Coxmecticut,  and 
in  November  1787  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Convention 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  became  governor  in 
1796  upon  the  death  (15th  Jan.)  of  Samudi  Huntington,  and 
served  until  his  death  on  the  xst  of  December  X797. 

See  the  sketch  by  bis  son  Oliver  in  Sanderson's  Biography  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  ef  Independence  (Philadelphia,  1820-X827). 

Oliver's  son,  Oliver  Wolcott,  jun.  (1760-1833),  graduated 
at  Yale  in  X778,  studied  law  in  Litchfield  under  Judge  Tapping 
Reeve,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781.  With  Oliver 
Ellsworth  he  was  appointed  (May  X784)  a  commissioner  to  adjust 
the  chums  of  Connecticut  against  the  lAiited  States.  In  1788 
he  was  made  comptroller  of  public  accounts  of  Connecticut; 
in  the  next  year  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  Fedenl  Treasury; 
in  Jime  X79X  became  comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  February 
1795  suooeeded  Alexander  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
At  the  end  of  x8oo  he  resigned  after  a  bitter  attack  by  the 
Democxatic-Republican  press,  against  which  he  defended  himself 
in  an  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States.  In  x8ox-x8o2 
he  was  judge  of  the  Circtiit  Court  of  the  Second  District  (Coimecti* 
cut,  Vermont  and  New  York),  and  then  entered  business  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  was  president  of  the  diort-lived  Merchants' 
Bank  (X803)  and  president  (18x2-18x4)  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America.  With  a  brother  he  then  founded  factories  at  Wokott- 
ville  (near  Litchfield).  He  re-entered  peptics  as  a  leader  of  the 
"  Toftnation  Republicans,"  attempting  to  oust  the  Con^^^atiooal 
clergy  from  power  by  adopting  a  more  liberal  constitutk»  in 
place  of  the  charter;  he  was  defeated  for  governor  ha  18x5, 
but  in  x8x7  presided  over  the  state  convention  which  adof^td 
a  new  constitution,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  governor, 
serving  until  1827.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  tht  1st  of 
June  X833. 

His  grandson,  George  Gibbs  (1815-X873X  in  1846  edited  iOmotrs 
of  the  Admtnistration  of  Washington  and  Jmu  Adams  .  from  the 
Papers  of  Oltver  Wokolt,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Wolcott  wrote 
BrtHsh  Influence  on  the  Agatrs  of  lie  United  States  Proved  and  Ex- 
plained (1804). 

A  grandson  of  the  second  Oliver's  brother  Fnderick  was 
RoG£R  Wolcott  (X847-X901).  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1870,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1874.  He  practised 
law  in  Boston,  and  served  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1882-1884  as  a  Republican.  In  1892  he  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  (re-elected  1893  and  1895),  and  in  1896 
became  acting-governor  upon  the  death  (5th  March)  of  Governor 
Frederick  T.  Greenhalge.  He  was  dected  governor  in  1896 
and  served  until  1900.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  Deconber  1901. 

Edward  Ouver  Wolcott  (i848-i905),ainemberofthesame 
family ,went  to  Colorado,  became  interestedin  silver  mining  there, 
was  a  U.S.  Senator  in  188^1901,  and  was  a  prominent  Republican 
bimetallist. 

See  William  Lawrence.  Roger  Wolcott  I1847-1901]  (Boston,  1902), 
and  for  all  the  family,  Samuel  Wolcott,  Memortal  of  Henry  Wolcott, 
one  of  the  first  Settlers  of  Windsor,  Connecttcut,  and  of  some  ef  his 
Descendants  (New  York.  1881).  "" 

WOLF,  FRIBORICH  AUGUST  (1759-1824),  German  pliih>- 
legist  and  critic,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  February  1759  at 
Hainiode,  a  little  viUage  not  Ua  from  Nordhausen,  in  theiwovince 
of  Hanover.  His  father  was  the  village  schoolmaster  and  organist. 
In  time  the  family  removed  to  Nordhausen,  and  there  young 
Wolf  went  to  the  grammar  school,  where  be  soon  acquired  all 
the  Latin  and  Greek  that  the  masters  could  teach  him,  be^des 
learning  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  music  The  precocity 
of  his  attainments  was  only  equalled  by  the  force  of  wiD  and 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  which  characterixed  him  throughout 
life.  After  two  years  of  solitary  study,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Wolf  went  (1777)  to  the  university  of  GOttingen.  His  first  act 
there  was  a  prophecy — one  of  those  prophecies  which  ^ring 
from  the  conscious  power  to  bring  about  their  fulfilment.  Be 
had  to  choose  his  "  faculty,"  and  chose  one  which  then  existed 
only  in  his  own  mind,  the  faculty  dl  "  philology  '*  What  is  even 
more  remarkable,  the  omen  was  accepted.  He  carried  his  point, 
and  was  enrolled  as  he  desired.  C.  G.  Heyne  was  then  the  chief 
ornament  of  Gdttingen,  and  Wolf  and  he  were  not  on  good  terms. 
Heyne  excluded  him  from  his  lectures,  and  brusquely  condemned 
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Wolff  view*  OB  Hotner.  Wolf,  however,  pvnaed  fab  studies 
in  the  tioivenity  libnxy,  from  which  he  bonowed  with  his  old 
avidity.  During  x.779^1783  Wolf  was  a  scfaoohnaater,  font  at 
nf eld,  then  at  Osterode.  His  success  as  a  teadier  was  striking, 
and  he  found  tine  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Symfosikm  of 
Plato,  which  exdted  mtioe,  and  led  to  his  promotion  (1783) 
to  a  chair  in  the  Prussian  university  of  Halle.  The  moment 
was  a  critical  one  in  the  history  of  education.  The  litcnry 
impulse  of  the  Renaissance  was  almost  wpenv,  scholarship  had 
become  diy  and  trivial  A  new  scho<^  that  of  Lodce  and 
Rousseau,  sought  to  make  teaching  more  modem  and  more 
human,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  mental  discipline  and  scientific 
aim.  Wolf  was  eager  to  throw  himself  into  the  contest  on  the 
suie  of  antiquity.  In  Halle  (i  783-1807),  by  the  force  of  his  will 
and  the  enlightened  aid  of  the  ministers  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  long-cherished  ideas  and  found  the 
sdence  of  philology.  Wolf  defined  phllotogy  broadly  as  "  know- 
ledge of  huirikn  nature  as  exhibited  in  antiquity."  The  matter 
of  such  a  science,  he  held,  must  be  sought  in  the  history  and 
education  of  some  highly  cultivated  nation,  to  be  studied  in 
written  remains,  works  of  art,  and  whatever  else  bears  the  stamp 
of  national  thought  or  skilL  It  has  therefore  to  do  with  both 
history  and  language,  but  primarily  as  a  science  oHmkrprtMwnt 
in  which  historical  facu  and  linguistic  facts  take  their  place  in 
an  organic  whole.  Such  was  the  ideal  which  Wolf  had  in  his 
mind  when  be  established  the  philological  seminarium  at  Halle. 

Wolf's  writings  make  little  show  in  a  libiary,  and  were  always 
subordinate  to  his  teaching.  During  his  time  at  Halle  he  pub- 
lished his  commentary  on  the  Leptines  of  Demosthenes  (1789) — 
which  suggested  to  his  pupil,  Aug.  Boeckb,  the  PublU  Economy 
ef  AthcHs — and  a  little  later  the  celebrated  ProUggmena  to  Homer 
(1795).  This  book,  the  work  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly 
associated,  was  thrown  off  in  comparative  haste  to  meet  an 
immediate  need.  It  has  all  the  merits  of  a  great  piece  of  oral 
teaching — command  of  method,  suggestiveness,  breadth  of  view. 
The  reader  does  not  feel  that  be  has  to  do  with  a  theory,  but  with 
great  ideas,  which  are  left  to  bear  fruit  in  his  mtnd  (see  Homer). 
The  publication  led  to  an  unpleasant  polemic  with  Hcyne, 
who  absurdly  accused  him  of  reproducing  what  he  had  heard 
from  him  at  Gdttingen. 

The  Halle  professorship  ended  tragically,  and  with  it  the  happy 
and  productive  period  of  Wolf's  life.  He  was  swept  away,  and 
his  university  with  him,  by  the  deluge  of  the  French  invasion. 
A  painful  gloom  oppressed  his  remaining  years  (1807^1 824), 
which  he  spent  at  Berlin.  He  became  so  fractious  and  intolerant 
as  to  alienate  some  of  his  warmest  friends.  He  gained  a  place 
in  the  department  of  education,  through  the  exertions  of  W. 
von  Humboldt.  When  this  became  unendurable,  he  once  more 
took  a  professorship.  But  he  no  longer  taught  with  his  old 
success;  and  he  wrote  very  little.  His  most  finished  work, 
the  DarsieUung  dcr  AiUrlhumswissenschaftf  though  published 
at  Berlin  (1807),  belongs  essentially  to  the  Halle  time.  At 
length  bis  health  gave  way.  He  was  advised  to  try  the  south 
of  France.  He  got  as  far  as  Marseilles,  and,  dying  there  on  the 
8th  of  August  1824,  was  hdd  in  the  classic  soil  of  that  ancient 
Hellenic  city. 

Mark  Pattlson  wrote  an  admirable  sketch  of  Wolf's  life  and  work 
in  the  North  British  Reww  of  June  1865,  reproduced  in  his  Essays 
(1B89);  tee  also  J.  E.  Sandys,  ilisi.  of  Class.  Sckd.  iti.  (1906). 
pp.  51-60.  Wolf's  KUiru  Schriften  were  edited  by  C.  Bernhardy 
(Halle,  1869).  Works  not  included  arc  the  Protrgomena,  the  Letlers 
to  Heyne  (Berlin,  1797),  the  commentary  on  the  LeMxnes  (Halle, 
1789)  and  a  translation  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  (Beriin,  181 1). 
To  thoM  must  be  added  the  VorUsungen  on  Iliad  l-kv.,  taken  from 
the  notes  of  a  pupil  and  edited  by  Ustcri  (Bern,  1830).   (D.  B.  M.) 

WOLF,  HUGO  (1860^1903),  German  composer,  was  bom  on 
the  X3th  of  March  i860  at  Windischgraz  in  Styria.  His  father, 
who  was  in  the  leather  trade,  was  a  keen  muacian.  From  him 
Hugo  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  piaiK)  and  the  violin.  After 
an  Bnhappy  school  life,  in  which  he  showed  little  aptitude  for 
anything  but  music,  he  went  in  1875  to  the  Conservatoire.  He 
appears  to  have  learned  very  Uttle  there,  and  was  dismissed  in 
1877  because  of  a  practical  joke  in  the  form  of  a  threatening 


letter  to  the  director,  for  whkh  he  w«s  periiaps  unjust^  held 
responsible.  From  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  to  depend  upon 
himself  for  his  musieal  tiaining.  By  giving  lesions  on  the  piano 
and  with  occasional  small  help  from  his  father  he  managed  to 
live  for  several  years  in  Vienna,  but  it  was  a  life  of  extreme 
hardship  and  privation,  for  which  his  delicate  constitution  and 
his  proud,  sensitive  and  nervous  temperament  were  particularly 
ill-suited.  In  1884  he  became  musical  critic  to  the  SalotMaU^ 
a  Viennese  society  paper,  and  contrived  by  his  uncompromisingly 
trenchant  and  sarcastic  styk  to  win  a  notoriety  which  was  not 
helpful  to  his  future  prospects.  His  ardent  discipleship  of 
Wagner  was  unfortunately  linked  with  a  bitter  opposition  to 
Brahms,  for  whose  works  he  always  retained  an  ineradicable 
dislike.  The  publication  at  the  end  of  1887  of  twelve  of  his  songs 
seems  to  have  definitely  decided  the  course  of  his  genius,  for 
about  this  time  he  retired  from  the  SoloitbloU,  aiui  ivboIvcmI  to 
devote  his  whole  energies  to  song-composition.  The  nine  years 
which  followed  practically  represent  his  life  as  a  composer.  They 
were  marked  by  periods  of  feverish  creative  activity,  alternating 
with  periods  of  mental  and  physical  exhaustion,  during  which  he 
was  sometimes  unable  even  to  bear  the  sound  of  music  By  the 
end  of  1891  he  had  composed  the  bulk  of  his  works,  on  whidi  his 
fame  diiefly  rests»  43  Mfirike  Lisder,  so  EScheodorS  Lieder, 
$t  Goethe  Lieder,  44  Lieder  from  Geibd  and  Heyse's  Spanisckes 
LUdenpidf  and  sa  from  Heyse's  HaUenisekts  LUdtrbuck,  a 
second  part  consisting  of  24  songs  being  added  in  1896.  Besides 
these  wme  23  settings  of  lyrics  by  different  authors,  incidental 
music  to  Ibsen's  Pest  auf  SoUtaugt  a  few  ^ora|  and  instrumental 
works,  an  opera  in  four  acts,  Dtr  Corregidifr,  successfully  {mxiuced 
at  Mminhrim  in  June  1896,  and  finally  settings  of  three  sonnets 
by  Michelangelo  in  March  1897.  In  September  of  this'year  the 
malady  which  had  long  threatened  descended  upon  him;  he 
was  pUoed  in  an  asylum,  released  in  the  following  January,  only 
to  be  immured  again  some  months  later  by  his  own  wish,  after 
an  attempt  to  drown  himself  in  the  Traunsee.  Four  painful  years 
elapsed  before  his  death  on  the  sand  of  February  1903.  Apart 
from  his  works  and  the  tragedy  of  his  last  years  there  is  little 
in  Wolf's  life  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  strug^ing  and 
unsuccessful  musicians.  His  touchy  and  difficult  temperament 
perpetually  stood  in  the  way  of  worldly  success^  What  little  ho 
obtained  was  due  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  a  smafl  band  of 
friends,  critics  and  singers,  to  make  his  songs  known^  to  the 
support  of  the  Vienna  Wagner-Verdn,  and  to  the  formation  in 
1895  of  the  Hogo-Wolf-Verein  in  Berlin.  No  doubt  it  was  alfi> 
a  good  thing  for  his  reputatton  that  the  firm  of  Schott  undertook 
in  1891  the  publication  of  his  songs,  but  the  financial  residt  after 
five  years  amounted  to  85  marks  35  pferuiigs  (about  £4,  loa.). 
He  lived  in  cheap  lodgings  tin  in  1896  the  generosity  of  his  friends 
provided  him  with  a  house  of  his  own,  which  he  enjoyed  for  one 
year. 

Among  the  song  composers  who  have  adopted  the  modem 
standpoint,  according  to  which  accepted  canons  of  beauty  and 
of  form  must  yield  if  they  interfere  with  a  closer  or  more  vivid 
realization  of  dramatic  or  emotional  expresswn.  Wolf  holds  « 
place  in  which  he  has  tK>  rival,  itot  because  of  the  daring  origin- 
olity  of  his  methods  and  the  remarkable  idiosyncnsies  of  hb 
style,  but  because  these  are  the  direct  outcome  of  rare  poetical 
insight  and  imagiiuitive  power.  He  has  that  gift  of  vision  whidi 
makes  the  difference  between  genius  and  talent.  His  frequent 
adoption  of  a  tjrpe  of  song  built  upon  a  single  phrase  or  leH-nuttip 
in  the  accompaniment  has  led  to  the  misleading  statement  that 
his  work  represents  merely  the  transference  of  Wagnerian 
principles  to  song.  In  reality  the  foitns  of  Wolf's  sorip  vary  as 
widely  as  those  of  the  poems  which  he  set.  No  less  remarkable 
is  the  immense  range  of  style  at  his  command.  But  with  Wolf 
methods  of  form  and  style  are  so  msepambly  linked  with  the 
poetical  conceptions  which  they  embody,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  considered  apart.  His  place  among  the  greatest  song-writers 
is  due  to  the  essential  truth  and  originality  of  his  creations,  and 
to  the  vivid  intensity  with  which  he  has  presented  them.  These 
results  depend  not  merely  on  musical  gifts  that  are  exceptional, 
but  also  upon  a  critical  grasp  of  poetry  of  the  highest  order. 
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No  other  composer  has  exhibited  to  Kfupulotis  &  xeverence  for 
the  poems  which  he  set.  To  displace  an  accent  was  for  him  as 
heinous  an  act  of  sacrilege  as  to  mi^terprel  a  ocmception  or  to 
ignore  an  essential  suggestion.  Fhieness  of  declamatum  has 
nevtt  reached  a  higher  point  than  in  Wolf*s  songs.  Emphasis 
should  also  be  laid  upon  the  objective  and  dramatic  attitude  of 
his  nund.  He  preferred  to  make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
poetry  rather  than  to  use  his  art  for  purposes  of  self-revektion, 
avoiding  for  his  songs  the  works  of  those  whom  with  healthy 
scorn  he  termed  the  Ich-^oeten.  Hence  the  men  and  women 
characterised  in  his  songs  are  Uving  realities,  focming  a  veritable 
portrait  gallery,  of  which  the  figures,  though  unmistakably  the 
work  of  a  single  hand,  yet  maintain  their  own  separate  identity. 
These  statements  can  be  verified  as  well  by  a  reference  to  the 
simi^er  and  more  melodious  of  his  songs,  as  to  those  which  are 
of  extreme  elaboration  aiid  difficulty.  Among  the  former  may 
be  named  Das  vaiassene  Mdgdlein  in  der  PrUke  and  Der  GdHner 
(Marike),  Versckwiegene  Liebe  and  Der  Musikani  (Eichendorff), 
Anakreons  Grab  (Goethe),  AUe gingen,  Hen,  wur  Ruh*  and  Hert, 
wasjragsi  {Spanisckes  Liederspid),lfoi,  i  and  4of  the  Italienisches 
liederhuck,  and  among  the  latter  Aeolsharfe  and  Der  Femrreiler 
(M6rike),  Ganymed  and  Prometheus  (Goethe).      (W.  A.  J.  F.) 

WOLF,  JOSEPH  (1820-1899),  Anglo-Gennan  artist,  the  son 
of  a  German  farmer,  was  bom  in  1820  at  MUnstermaif eld,  on  the 
river  Moselle,  in  the  Rhine  Province.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  an 
assiduous  student  of  bird  and  animal  life,  and  riiowed  a  remark- 
able capacity  as  a  draughtsman  of  natuHd  history  subjects.  His 
powers  were  first  recognised  by'Professor  Schlegel  of  the  Leiden 
museum,  whd  gave  him  employment  as  an  illustrator.  In  1848 
he  settleid  in  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the 
soth  of  April  1899.  He  made  many  drawings  for  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  a  very  large  number  of  illustrations  for  books  on 
natural  history  and  on  travel  in  various  countries;  but  he  also 
won  a  considerable  success  as  a  painter. 

See  A.  H.  Palmer,  Th4  Life  of  Joseph  Wolf  (London.  1895). 

WOLF  {Cants  lupus)t  the  common  English  name  for  any  wild 
member  of  the  typical  section  of  the  genus  Canis  (tee  Carnivora). 
Excluding  some  varieties  of  domestic  dogs,  wolves  are  the  largest 
members  of  the  genus,  and  have  a  wide  geographical  range, 
extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  North 
America  &om  Greci^aid  to  Mexico,  but  are  not  found  in  South 
America  or  Africa,  where  they  are  replaced  by  other  members 
of  the  family.  They  present  great  diversities  of  size,  length 
and  thickness  of  fur,  and  coloration,  although  resembling  each 
other  in  all  important  structural  characters.  These  differences 
have  ^ven  rise  to  a  supposed  mifltipCcity  of  sp«des,  expressed 
by  the  names  C^lyason  (Central  Europe),  C.  laniger  and  C.  niger 
(Tibet),  the  C.  occidentalis,  C.  nubilust  C.  mexieanuSt  &c.,  of 
North  America,  and  the  great  blackish-brown  Alaskan  C. 
pambasUeus,  the  largest  of  them  alL  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  should  be  regarded  as  more  than  local  varieties.  In  North 
America  there  is  a  second  distinct  smaller  species,  called  the 
coyote  or  prairie-wolf  {Canis  UUrans),  an4  perhaps  the  Japanese 
wolf  (C  kodopkylax)  may  be  distinct,  although,  except  for  its 
smaller  size  and  shorter  legs,  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  common  species.  The  wolf  enters  the  N.W.  comer  of  India, 
but  in  the  peninsula  &  replaced  by  the  more  jackal-like  C.  pallipcs^ 
which  is  probably  a  member  of  the  jackal  group,  and  not  a  wolf 
at  all. 

The  ordinary  colour  of  the  wolf  is  yellowish  or  fulvous  grey, 
but  aknost  pure  white  and  entirely  black  wolves  are  known. 
In  northern  countries  the  fur  is  longpr  and  thicker,  and  the  animal 
genfemUy  larger  and  more  powerful  than  in  the  southern  portion 
of  its  range.  Its  habits  ate  similar  everywhere  and  it  is  still, 
and  htt  been  fmin,  ti9ie>  immemorial,  especially  known  to  man 

aa  ih«  devastator  of  sheep  flocks. 

^If^-iyillCin  ambush,  or  stealing  up 

fairly  running  it  down 

'ttnarkable  endurance 

imer  when  the  young 

If  or  by  their  parents, 

relsyst  and  by  their 
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confined  and  persevering  efforts  are  able  to  overpower  and  klD 
deer,  antdopes  and  wounded  animals  of  all  siaes.  It  is  wigular 
that  such  closely  allied  q>ecies  as  the  domestic  dog  and  the 
Arctic  fox  are  among  the  favourite  prey  of  wolves,  and,  as  ia 
well  known,  children  and  even  full-grown  people  are  no!  in- 
frequently the  objects  of  thdr  attack  when  pressed  by  hunger. 
Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  ferocity  of  the  wolf  in  a  wild 
state,  many  instances  are  recorded  of  animah  taken  when  quite 
young  becoming  tame  and  attached  to  the  person  who  haa 
brought  them  up,  when  they  exhibit  many  of  the  waysof  a  dog. 
Thev  can,  however,  rarely  be  trusted  by  strangers. 

The  history  of  the  wolf  u  the  British  Isles,  and  its  sradual  extir- 
pation, has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Mr  J.  E.  Halting  in  his 
work  on  Extinct  Briiisk  Animals^  from  which  the  foHowing  account 
is  abridged.  To  judge  by  the  osteological  itmains  which  the  re- 
searches of  geologists  have  brought  to  Ug^.  there  waa  perhaps 
scarcely  a  county  in  England  of  Wales  in  which,  at  one  time  or 
another,  wolves  did  not  abound,  while  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  iJicy 
must  have  been  still  more  numerous.  The  fossil  remains  which 
have  been  discovered  in  Britain  are  not  larger  than,  nor  in  any 
way  to  be  disrtinguisbcd  from,  the  cocrespondiog  booes  and  teeth  of 
Eurojiean  wolves  of  the  present  day.  Wolf-hunting  was  a  favoorite 
pursuit  of  the  ancient  Britons  as  well  as  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In 
Athdstan's  reign  these  animals  abounded  to  such  an  extent  in  Ycvk- 
shire  that  a  retreat  was  built  by  one  Acehorn,  at  Fltxton,  near  Filey, 
whcrrin  travellers  might  seek  refuge  if  attacked  by  them.  As  is  wdl 
known,  great  efforts  were  made  by  King  Edaar  to  reduce  the  number 
of  wolves  in  the  country,  but,  notwithstanaing  the  annual  tribute  of 
300  skins  oaid  to  him  (Turing  several  years  by  the  king  of  Wales,  he 
was  not  altogether  so  successful  as  has  been  commonly  imagined. 
In  the  reien  of  Henry  III.  wolves  were  suffideatly  numerous  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  to  induce  the  king  to  make  grants  of  land  to 
various  individuals  upon  the  express  condition  of  their  taking 
measures  to  destroy  these  animals  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
In  Edward  II.'s  time,  the  kine's  forest  of  the  Peak,  in  Deibyshtre, 
is  especialljr  mentioned  as  imested  with  wolves,  ami  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (i485-ifi09)ithat  wolves  appear  to 
have  become  finally  extmct  in  England.  This,  however,  »  rather 
a  matter  of  inference  from  the  cessation  of  all  mention  <h  them  ia 
local  records  than  from  any  definite  evidence  of  their  extirpation. 
Their  last  retreat  was  probably  in  the  desolate  wolds  of  Yorkshire. 
In  Scotland,  as  might  i>e  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  wolf  maintained  its  hold  for  a  much  lonjter  period.  There  is  a 
well-known  story  of  the  last  of  the  race  being  lolled  by  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron  of  Locniel  in  1680,  but  there  is  evidence  of  weaves  having 
survived  in  Sutherlandahire  and  other  parts  into  the  foUowing 
century  (perhaps  sb  late  as  I743),  thouffh  the  date  of  their  final 
extinction  cannot  be  accurately  fixed.  In  Ireland,  in  CramweH's 
time,  wolves  were  particularly  troublesome,  and  said  to  be  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  so  that  special  measures  were  taken  for  their  destruc« 
tion.  such  as  the  offering  of  large  rewards  for  their  heads,  and  the 
prohibition  (in  1652)  of  the  exportation  of  "  wolf-dogs,'*  the  large 
dogs  used  for  hunting;  the  wolves.  The  active  measures  taken 
then  and  later  reduced  their  numbers  greatly,  so  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  ccptury  they  became  scarce,  but,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
sister  island,  the  date  of  their  final  disappfluance  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  It  has  been  placed,  upon  the  evidence  of  somewhat 
doubtful  traditions,  as  late  as  1 766. 

It  is  owing  to  their  position  that  the  British  Islands  have  been 
able  to  clear  themselves  of  these  formidable  and  destructive  animals, 
for  France,  with  no  natural  barriers  to  prevent  their  incursions  from 
the  continent  to  the  cast,  is  liable  every  winter  to  visits  from  numbers 
of  these  animals.  (W.H.F.;  R.L.*) 

WOLFDIBTBICH.  German  hero  of  romance.  The  tale  oC 
Wolf  dietrich  isconnccted  with  the  Merovingian  princes,  Theodoric 
and  Theodcbert,  son  and  grandson  of  Clovis;  but  in  the  Middle 
High  German  poems  of  Ortnit  and  Wdjdietrick  in  the  Heldenbuck 
{q.v.)  Wolfdietrich  is  the  son  of  Hugdietrich,  emperor  of  Con* 
standnople.  Repudiated  and  exposed  by  his  father,  the  child 
was  spared  by  the  wolves  of  the  forest,  and  was  educated  by  the 
faithful  Berchtung  of  Meran.  The  account  of  his  parents  and 
their  wooing,  however,  differs  in  various  texts.  After  the 
emperor's  death  Wolfdietrich  was  driven  from  his  inheritance 
by  his  brothers  at  the  instigaHon  of  the  traitor  Sabene.  Berch- 
tung and  his  sixteen  sons  stood  by  Wolfdietrich.  Six  of  these 
were  slain  and.  the  other  ten  imprisoned.  It  was  only  after  long 
exile  in  Lombardy  at  the  court  of  King  Ortnit  that  the  hero 
rettimed  to  deliver  the  captives  and  regain  his  kingdom.  Wolfdie- 
trich's  exile  and  return  suggested  a  parallel' with  the  hirtory  of 
Dietrich  of  Bern,  with  whom  he  was  often  actually  identified; 
and  the  Mentors  of  the  two  heroes,  Hildebrand  and  Berch- 
tung, are  cast  in  the  same  mould.    Presently  featiarea  of  the 
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Wolfdietrich  legend  were  transferred  to  the  Dietrich  cycle,  and  in 
the  AnMan^  to  the  HehUnbuch  it  is  stated  in  de^ite  of  all  hL^ 
toxical  considerations  that  Wolfdietrich  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  Veronese  hero.  Among  the  exploits  of  Wolfdietrich  was  the 
slaughter  of  the  dragon  .which  had  dain  Ortnit  {q.v.).  He  thus 
took  th^  place  of  Hardheri,  one  of  the  mythical  Hartung  brothers, 
the  original  hero  of  this  feat.  The  myth  attached  itself  to  the 
family  of  Qovis,  around  which  epic  tradition  rapidly  gathered. 
Hugdietrich  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  epic  counterpart 
of  Theodoric  (Dietridi),  eldest  son  of  Clovis.  The  prefix  was  the 
har?Mipan  equivalent  of  Frank.,*  and  was  employed,  to  distinguish 
him  from  OHbeodoric  the  Goth.  After  his  father's  death  he 
divided  the  kingdom  with  his  brothers.  Wolfdietrich  represents 
his  son  Theodebert  (d.  548),  whose  succession  was  disputed  by 
his  ancles,  but  was  secured  by  the  loyalty  of  the  Frankish  noblc& 
fiut  fother  and  son  are  merged  by  a  process  of  epic  fusion  in 
Woifdictridi.  The  rape  of  Sydrat,  daughter  of  the  heathen 
Walgunt  of  Salnecke,  by  Hugdietrich  disguised  as  a  woman, 
is  typical  of  the  tales  of  the  wooing  of  heathen  princesses  made 
fashionable  by  the  Crusades,  and  was  probably  extraneous  to 
the  original  legend.  It  may,  however,  also  be  put  on  a  semi- 
htstorical  .basis  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  C.  Voretzsch 
{Epische  Studien  I.  Die  Comp.  des  Huon  von  Bordeaux^  Halle 
igoo),  that  Wolfdietrich  is  far  more  closely  connected  with 
Theodoric  than  Theodebert,  and  that  Hugdietridi,  therefore, 
stands  for  Clovis,  the  hero,  in  the  Merovingian  historians,  of  a 

well-known  Braulfahrtsaga. 

OrtnU  and  Wol^dictriek  have  been  edited  by  Dr  J.  L.  Edlen  von 
Lindhauscn  (TQbtngen,  1906).  G.  Sarrarin,  in  Zeiisckr.  fur  deuische 
Phil,  (x8q6),  oompared  the  legend  oi  Wolfdietrich  with  the  history  of 
Gundovald,  as  given  by  Gregory  of  Tours  in  books  vL  and  vii.  othis 
HisL  Francorum, 

WOLFB,  CHARLES  (1791-1823),  Irish  poet,  son  of  Theobald 
Wolfe  of  Blackball,  Co.  Rildare,  was  born  on  the  X4th  of 
December  1791.  He  was  educated  at  English  schools  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  matriculated  in  1809  and 
graduated  in  18 14.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1 81 7,  and  obtained 
the  curacy  of  Ballydog,  Co.  Tyrone,  which  he  shortly  exchanged 
for  that  of  Donoughmore  in  the  same  county.  He  died  at  Cork 
on  the  2 1  St  of  Februaiy  1823  in  his  thirty-second  year.  Wolfe 
was  well  known  as  a  poet  in  Trinity  College  drcks.  He  is 
remembered,  however,  solely  by  his  stirring  stanzas  on  the 
"  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  written  in  1816  in  the  rooms  of 
Samuel  O'SuUivan,  a  college  friend,  and  printed  in  the  Ncwry 

Tdezrapk. 

Sec  John  Russell.  Remains  of  Ik*  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe  (2  vols..  1825; 
4th  ed.,  1829).  and  a  correspondence  in  Notes  and  Queries,  8th  aeries, 
•voL  v<ii.  pp.  145. 178.  23s.  253,  331  and  418. 

WOLFE.  JAMES  (1727-1759),  British  general,  the  hero  of 
Quebec,  was  bom  at  Westerham  in  Kent  on  the  2nd  of  Januaiy 
1727.  At  .an  early  age  he  accompanied  his  father,  Colonel 
(afterwards  LieuUnant-General)  Edward  Wolfe,  one  of  Marl- 
borough's veterans,  to  the  Carthagena  expedition,  and  in  1741 
his  ardent  desire  for  a  military  career  was  gratified  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  an  e&signcy.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  proceeded  with 
the  1 2th  Foot  (now  Suffolk  Regiment)  to  the  Rhine  Campaign, 
and  at  Dettingen  he  distinguished  hixhself  so  much  as  acting 
adjutant  that  he  was  made  lieutenant.  In  x  744  he  received  a 
company  in  Barrel's  regiment  (now  the  4th  King's  Own).  In 
the  Scottish  rising  of  the  "  Forty-five  "  he  was  employed  as  a 
brigade-major.  He  was  present  at  Hawley's  defeat  at  Falkirk, 
and  at  CuUoden.  With  his  old  regiment,  the  12th,  Wolfe 
served  in  the  Flanders  campaigns  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  at  Val  (Laoffeld)  won  by  his  valour  the  commendation  of 
the  duke.  Promotion  followed  in  1749  to  a  majority,  and  in 
1750  to  the  Ueutenant-colondcy  of  the  20th,  with  which  he  served 
in  Sootlaiul.  Some  years  later  he  spent  six  months  in  Paris. 
When  war  broke  out  afresh  in  1757  he  served  as  a  staff  officer  in 
the  tmloitiinate  Rochefort  expedition,  but  his  prospects  were 
not  affected  by  the  failure,  for  had  his  advice  been  taken  the 
result  might  well  have  been  different.   Next  year  he  was  sent  to 

> "  HttfoTheodoricuB  iste  dicitur,  id  est  Francus.  qub  olim  omnes 
Franci  Hugones  vocabantur  .  .  ., "  Annates  QuedRnhuri.  (Pertz 
Script,  m.  420.) 


N.  Ameiica  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Loutsburg  expedition 
under  Amherst  and  Boscawen.  The  landing  was  effected  in 
the  face  of  strennous  <^posit]on,  Wolfe  leading  the  foremost 
troops  On  the  a7th  of  July  the  place  surrendered  after  an 
c^ntinate  defeiu:e;  during  the  siege  Wolfe  had  bad  charge  of 
a  naoct  important  section  of  the  attack,  and  on  his  lines  the 
fiercest  fighting  took  place.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to 
England  to  recruit  his  shattered  health,  but  on  learning  that 
Pitt  desired  him  to  continue  in  America  he  at  once  offered  to 
return.  It  was  now  that  the  famous  expedition  against  Quebec 
was  decided  upon,  Wolfe  to  be  in  command,  witK  the  local  rank 
of  major-gencraL  In  a  brief  holiday  before  his  departure  he  met 
at  Bath  Miss  Lowther,  to  whom  he  became  engaged.  Very  shortly 
afterwards  he  sailed,  and  on  the  xst  of  June  1759  the  Quebec 
expedition  sailed  from  Loidsburg  (see  Quebec).  After  wearisome 
and  disheartening  failures,  embittered  by  the  pain  of  an  internal 
disease,  Wolfe  crowned  his  work  by  the  decisive  victory  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  (13th  of  September  x  759)  by  which  the  French 
permanently  lost  Quebec  Twice  wounded  earlier  in  the  fight, 
he  had  refused  to  leave  the  field,  and  a  third  bullet  passing  through 
his  lungs  inflicted  a  mortal  injury.  While  he  was  lying  in  a  swoon 
some  one  near  him  exclaimed,  "They  run;  see  how  th^  run!" 
"  Who  run?  "  demanded  Wolfe,  as  one  roused  from  sleep.  "  The 
enemy,"  was  the  answer;  "  they  give  way  cveiywhere."  Wolfe 
rallied  for  a  moment,  gave  a  last  order  for  cutting  off  the  retreat, 
and  murmuring,  "  Now  God  be  praised,  I  wiU  die  in  peace," 
breathed  his  last.  On  the  battle-ground  a  taU  column  bears  the 
words,  "  Here  died  Wolfe  victorious  on  the  13!^  of  September 
2759."  In  the  governor's  garden,  in  Quebec,  th^re  is  also  a 
lAonument  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  his  gallant  opponent 
Sf  ontcalm,  who  survived  him  only  a  few  hours,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion  "  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  Mortem  virtus  communent^  famam 
historia,  monumenlum  postetUas  dedit**  In  Westminster  Abbey 
a  public  memorial  to  Wolfe  was  unveiled  on  the  4th  of  October 

1773- 

Sec  R.  Wright,  Life  of  ifajor-General  James  Waife  (London,  1864) ; 
F.  Parkman,  Monleaim  and  Wolfe  (London,  181(4);  Tmdee  British 
Soldiers  (London,  1899);  Coneral  WolWs  InslnuHont  to  Young 
Officers  (1768-1780);  Becklcs  Willson.  The  Lift  and  Letters  of  James 
Wolfe  (1909);  and  A.  G.  Bradley,  Wolfe  (1895). 

WOLFEVBOtTEU  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Brnxawick,  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Oker,  7  m.  S.  of 
Brunswick  00  the  railway  to  Harzburg.  Pop.  (X905)  19,083. 
Lessing  was  ducal  librarian  here,  and  the  old  library  building, 
designed  in  X723  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  contains 
a  marble  statue  of  him.  The  library,  including  300,000  printed 
books  and  xo,ooo'  MSS.,  was,  however,  transferred  to  a  large 
and  new  Renaissance  edifice  in  1887.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
Bibles,  incusuibula  and  books  of  the  early  Reformation  period, 
and  contains  some  fragments  of  the  Gothic  bible  of  Ulfilas* 
Opposite  the  old  library  is  the  palace,  now  occupied  by  a  seminary. 
The  ducal  burial-vault  is  in  the  chuixh  of  St  Maiy. 

A  castle  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  the  site  of  Wolfen« 
bQttel  by  a  margrave  of  Meissen  about  X046.  When  this  began 
in  1267  to  be  the  residence  of  the  early  Brunswick  or  Wolfen- 
butld  line  of  counts,  a  town  gradually  grew  up  around  it.  In 
X542  it  was  taken  by  the  Saxons  and  Hessians,  who,  however, 
evacuated  it  five  years  later  after  the  battle  of  Mtthlbtfg,  In 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  June  X64X,  the  Swedes,  under  Wrangd 
and  K&m'gsmark,  defeated  the  Austrians  undc^  the  archduke 
Leopokl  at  WolfenbQttcL  The  -town  passed  wholly  into  the 
possession  of  the  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel  family  in  1671,  and 
for  neariy  one  hundred  years  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  ducal  capital.  In  X754,  however,  Duke  Charles  transferred 
the  ducal  residence  to  Brunswick. 

See  Voges,  Ert&kluntien  aus  der  Cesekickle  der  Stadt  WolfenbOUel 
(Wolfenbattel.  1882);  von  Heinexnann,  Die  keraoifieke  Bibliolhek 
tat  WotfenbOUel  (ind  ed.,  WoUenbQttel,  1894)*  For  the  "  Wolfem 
battel  iragmenU  "  see  Lbssinc  and  RaiMAaus. 

WOLFF,  CASPAR  FRIVDRICH  (x  733-1 794)>  German  ana  to*' 
mist  and  physiologist,. justly  reckoned  the  founder  of  modem 

1'  embryoh)^,  was  bom  in  X733  *^  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
anatomy  and  physiology  under  the  ekler  J.  F.  MeckeL-    He 


Ic  in  i7Sti,  bis  tlit*is  bdng  his  Umoiu 
eclure  on  uilomy  and  physiology 


the  lademy  of  5l  Pctci 
Usdealh  tbcn  in  1794. 

While  the  ihcory  si "  evoluiion  "  inlhe  crude  leni*— 
growth  inHte  Hnd  unfolding  of  oreanK  all  previou^y  t% 


in  the  t 


bliihcd 


He  aUo  laracly  anticipated  Che  miHlcrn  conception  of  cnibiyanic 
layen.  and  u  AUd  even  to  have  fDresbadowcd  the  ecU  theory. 

WOLFF  (les  correctly  WoLr),  CHRISTIAN  (i6;9-i7S4), 
Cetman  philosoiAer  and  mathemiilciao,  ihe  son  ol  >  tanner, 
ms  bom  It  fireslau  on  the  14th  ol  January  1679.  At  the 
university  o[  Jena  be  studied  first  maihiniaiics  and  physics, 
to  vhich  be  soon  added  philosopby.  In  170J  he  qualified  as 
Prhatdount  in  tbc  university  of  Leipzig,  whete  be  lectured 

Datura]  pbilosopby  to  Holie.  Before  Ibis  lime  be  had  tnade  the 
tct|uaintancc  of  Leibnili,  of  whose  philosophy  bis  own  system 
ii  a  modification.  In  Halle  Wolff  limited  himself  at  first  .to 
mathemttics,  but  on  the  departure  oi  a  cotlelgae  he  added 
phyvrs,  and  pteHnlly  included  all  tbe  main  philosophical 
disciplines.  But  Ihe  claims  which  WolS  advanced  on  behalf 
of  Uu  philosophic  reason  {see  Ratiomaijsu)  appeared  impious  to 
lus  theological  coDeagua.  Halle  was  the  headquarters  of  Pietism, 
which,  after  a  long  struggle  against  Lutheran  dogmatism,  had 
ilseif  assumed  the  characteristics  of  a  new  orthodoxy-  Wolll's 
professed  ideal  was  to  base  theological 


and  Miile  H-llh  I)i 


Pleli^u 


openly  in  i;]i,  when  Wold,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  do 
office  of  pto-iecloi,  deliveitd  »n  oralloo  "  On  the  Pi 
Philmopliy  of  the  Chinese  "  (Eng.tr.  1750),  in  which  he  | 
the  purity  of  tbe  moral  precepts  of  Confucius,  poiiiling  ti 
IS  an  evidence  of  Ihe  power  of  human  reason  ID  attain 
omi  efforts  10  moral  truth.  For  leo  year.  Wold  was  sul 
to  attack,  until  in  a  £1  of  cmsperalion  be  appealed 


.    Hisen 


:dibeearo(tti 


Frederick  William 
determinism  were  recognized,  no  sotdier  who  deserted  could  be 
punished,  since  he  would  only  have  acted  as  it  was  necessarily 
predetermined  that  he  should.  This  so  enraged  the  king  that 
he  at  once  deprived  WolB  of  his  office,  and  commanded  bira  lo 
leave  Prussian  tetriloiy  within  fony-eight  hours  on  p^n  of  a 
halter.  The  same  day  Wolfl  passed  into  Saiony,  and  presently 
proceeded  to  Marburg,  to  which  univeisity  he  had  received  a  call 
before  (bis  crisis.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  received  him  wilb 
every  markofdisllnciion,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  eipulsion 
drew  universal  allenlion  lo  his  philosophy.  It  was  everywhere 
'        ■  ....  I  ^j(^j  ^j^j  pamphlets  appeared 


foro 


It  before 


.  10  Frederick  William,  who  had 
already  made  overtures  Id  Wolff  to  return,  died  suddenly,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  soeccssor,  Frederick  Ihe  Great,  woi  10 
recall  him  to  Halle.  His  entry  into  Ihe  town  on  the  6tb  of 
December  1740  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  triumphal  procei^D. 
In  174]  he  became  chancellor  of  the  oniver«ty,  and  In  174;  be 
leceivcd  the  title  ol  Fuihcn  Irom  the  elKtor  ol  Biviria.  But 
his  matter  was  no  longer  fresh,  he  had  outlived  bis 
■ttrading  students,  and  his  tlass-roomj  remained  em 
died  on  the  glh  ol  Apri!  17S4,  _ 

_TIk  Wolffian  philowphy held  ilmnn  unduputed^ 


-WOLFF,  J. 

EnoXl  J.'  hii  'in.i«e™ 


Ihe  fiifl  to  "teach  philoiophy  [o  ipcak  C«inin."  The  WollEaa 
tyilem  retaini  the  determinism  and  oplimi«n  of  Leibnitz,  but  the 
manadolDgv  recedes  intathebadcground.  the  monads  lalMng  asunder 

tbe  other.  The  doctrine  of  tC  pR.euablished  haimn 
meuphi^cal  liini&iance,  and  the  principle  of  ti 
introduced  by  Ceibr-— j:-^-j-j  i_ 


"c/thf  whlK'ficld'tS  human 
re  on  clear  and  neibodie  — . 


luced  by 

lental  principle  of  phUfiuphy. 
Hence  ol  the  possible,  and  dii 

Dgie,  sometimes  called  ikaoa't 
on  or  propaedeutic  to  both. 


Wolff  Kcka  K 

liiloaopby  is  dc 

theoretical,  am 


ontology  or  phtimofki, 


Theoretical  philosophy  has  for 
prima,  cnwitJogy.  ntnul  peyt 
— "Jjop   treats  ol    the   eiusleat 


"-SJi!^i,7'<i--'-'-'^''' 


.    V^lt™m 
,.„..  VeotiiiU; 


didamttn  m  it*  Krifin  ia 
ini  den  tmOKkatt- 


Veuctfli  nxit  •!■•.<  LaiHO  (1710):  Van.  Gei. 
liilm  Litfn  itr  Uaickr*  (17101  Vin.  Gti.  m 

Nalur  (1733):  Vtrx.Cti.  ion  iiti  AbiidOn  it. 

(I7r4);  Vern.  Ctt.  *c»  den  ChnKulu  iff  TiliU  »  UaKi 
r*imnuniPjIoiii».{i7is);thc  lost  seven  may  bricBy  be  dewri' 
"  ----..  --  r,o  lo^.  metaphysics,  moral  phjloeophy,  poKl 
.^,.^1  rj — 1...   ..i~.i —   .J — ;.i "kCetef 


>l  physics,  te 
{1728):    PI 


m  tmtrdis  (1TJ1);  hyct<^<H 
/I'S  Sii. 


}1ogy.  physiology:  PkioteptHa 
iioplua  prima,  jw  OnUieti* 
hydi^oVa  impir"  '—"1. 


BUtnphi,.  l.l'it''!^.''t^'L'Sdovi 


,  iliv.;  C.  C.  Ludovici.  Auifuhi 
Hia-rii    iir    W-lfHlllH    PkO. 


im-,1/11    {17SO-I7M).      Hia 
en  coIIccik!  and  edited  by 

... .1  to  WolfTs  autobiography 

cd.  H.  Wutike,  1841)  and  Ihe  usaal 
■■■   -  ■      ■      In  AUn     •       ■        ■ 


•i^J: 


Dcichamps,  Cauri  airitl  dtla  pltilompliu  uvl^Ht  OlU):  f-  W. 
Kluge,  riri.Hji.  nm  Ipej/  drr  Phileiipk  (ISjl)!  W.  AmsperTer. 
CAnilianWol]!sVcrksllniiuiLM«iM[ii)j).       (A.S.P.-P.;  X.> 

WOLFF,  JOSEPH  (1795-1861),  Jewish  Cbtistian  raisjionaty, 
was  bom  at  Weileisbach,  neir  Bamberg,  Germany,  in  1795. 
His  father  became  rabbi  at  Wurttemberg  in  tSo6,  and  sent  his  son 
to  the  ProtnlanI  lyceum  at  Stuttgart.  He  was  convened  to 
Christianity  through  reading  the  books  of  Jobann  Michael  voa 
Sailer,  bishop  of  Rcgen^rg,  and  was  baptized  in  iSii  liy  Ihe 
"       ■■    ■       ibbot  of  Emaus,  i        "  


Orien 


It  TUbin; 


eipcllcd  from  the  CoUcgio  di  Propaganda  ia 

tsiB  tor  atlaclung  tne  docttine  ol  infatlibitily  ar;d  ditidiing  hik 

tutors.   After  a  short  stay  in  the  monastery  of  Ihe  Redemplorisla 

St  Val  Sainte  near  Fribourg,  he  went  to  London,  entered  the 

Anglican  Church,  end  resnmrd  his  Oriental  and  theological 

studies  at  Camhiidgi.   In  iSai  he  beganbis  nissionary  wamkr- 

mgs  in  the  East  by  visiting  'Egypt,  tbe  Sipaitic  peninsula, 

Jerusiilera,  Alp|ipD,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Tiflis  and  the  Crimea, 

Ntuming  to  England  in  iii6,  when  Edward  Irving  inlroduced 

'  V^  t<iU^GcorgIika.Walpole,  6lh  <i^ughter  of  Horatio  Walpole, 

**       '   '  horn  he  married  in  February  1897.    In  iBrA 

search  for  the  ten  tribes,  travelling  through 

~    ""    '     ~  id  Alghanislan  to  Simla  aiKl 

lips  bul    preaching  with  en. 

idichtfTy,  UnneveDy,  Goa  and 

)'pl  Dnd  Malta.    In  iSj6  be 

look  him  lo  Jiddah,  and  him- 

iej7,  and  prleM  In  1S3S 
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In  the  aarae  ytu  he  was  gnwn  the  rectovy  of  Lhithwaite  ia 
Yoduhire.  In  1843  he  went  to  Bokhara  to  seek  two  British 
«l&cecs,  Lieut.-G)kaMl  C.  Stoddait  and  Captain  A.  CoDolly, 
and  nanowly  tsCKpoA.  the  death  that  had  overtaken  them;  his 
Hcmtim  ol  this  mission  went  throtq^  seven  editions  between 
1S45  and  1852.  In  1845  he  was  piasentcd  to  the  vicarage  of 
Be  BreweiB,  Someraet,  and  was  planning  another  great  misiionary 
ieur  when  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  Minr  1869. 

He  published  levcral  J^unudt  of  his  expeditions,  especially 
Travels  and  Adoeniures  ofjouph  WoL§  (2  voU..  Loodon,  i860). 

His  son.  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Woltf  (1830-1908),  was  a 
well-known  English  diplomatist  and  Conservative  politician, 
who  started  as  a  clerk  in  the  foreign  ofiice  and  was  created 
K.C.M.G.  in  z86a  for  various  services  abroad.  In  1874*1880  he 
aat  in  parliament  for  Cbristchurcb,  and  in  1880-1885  for  Ports- 
mouth, being  one  of  the  group  known  as  the  **  Fourth  Party." 
In  1885  he  went  on  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople  in  om- 
ncxion  with  the  Egyptian  question,  and  as  the  result  various 
awkward  difficulties,  hinging  on  the  sultan's  suzetainty,  were 
got  over.  In  1888  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Teheran,  and  from 
189a  to  1900  was  ambassador  at  Madrid.  He  died  on  the  xith 
€ii  October  1908.  Sir  Henry  was  a  notable  tacamUiury  and  he  did 
good  service  to  the  Conservative  party  by  helfMng  to  found  the 
Ptimzose  League.  He  was  created  G.C.M.G.  in  1878  and  G.C.B. 
iiix88Q. . 

WOLFRAMITE,  or  WoLfRAM,  a  mineral  consisting  of  xron« 
manganese  tungstate,  (Fe,  Mn)W04.  The  name  is  of  doubtful 
origin,  but  it  has  been  assuiMd  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
German  (To//  and  Rakm  (froth),  conesponding  with  the  spuma 
Impi  of  old  writers,  a  term  hardly  appropriate,  however,  to  the 
mineral  in  question.  Wotfranrite  crystallizes  in  the  monocUnic 
system,  with  approximation  to  an  orthorhombic  type;  and  the 
crystals  offer  perfect  pinacoidal  cleavage.  The  colour  of  wol- 
framite is  generaQy  dark  brownisb4«lack,  the  lustre  metallic  or 
auUmantine,  the  hardness  5  to  5*5,  and  the  specific  gravity  7*1 
to  7-S-  Wotframitc  may  be  regarded  as  an  isomorphous  mixture, 
in  variable  ratb,  of  iron  and  manganese  tungstates,  sometime^ 
with  a  small  proportion  of  niobic  and  tantalic  acids.  It  was  in 
wolframite  that  the  metal  tungsten  was  first  recognised  in  1785 
by  two  brothers,  J.  J.  and  F.  d'Elhuyar.  At  the  present  time 
the  mineral  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tungsten-steel  and  in 

the  preparation  of  certain  tungstates. 

Wdf  ramite  u  conmxMilv  associated  with  tsn'Oics,  as  in  many  parts 
of  Cornwall,  Saxony  ano  Bohemia.  In  consequence  of  the  two 
msnerala,  cassiterite  and  wolframite,  having  neariy  the  same  density. 
their  separation  becomes  difficult  by  the  ofdinary  processes  of  ofe- 
dressing^  bnt  may  be  effected  by  roeaas  of  magnetic  separators,  the 
wolframite  beiog  attracted  by  powerful  magnets.  A  process  intro' 
duoed  many  years  ago  by  R.  Oxland  consisted  in  roasting  the  mixed 
ore  with  cvbonate  of  soda,  when  the  wolfram  was  converted  into 
todtam  tungstate,  which  was  easily  removed  as  a  soluble  salt. 
Wolframite  occura  at  many  localities  in  the  United  States,  notably 
at  Tnimbuil.  Conn.,  where  it  has  been  mined,  and  at  Monroe.  Conn., 
where  it  accompanies  bismuth  ores.  Other  localities  are  in  Meckleo- 
burg  county.  N.C.,  and  in  the  Mammoth  mining  district.  Nevada. 
Wouramite  has  in  some  cases  resulted  frum  the  alteration  of  schcclite 
(9.*.).  though  on  the  contrary  pecudomorphs  are  known  in  which 
■cheelite  has  taken  the  form  01  wolf ra mite.  By  oxidation  wolframite 
may  become  encrusted  with  tungstic  ochre,  or  tungstite,  sometimes 
known  as  wolframine.  a  name  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
wolframite. 

As  the  ffctative  ^portions  of  iron  and  manganese  vary  in  wolfram- 
ite, the  composition  tends  towards  that  of  other  minerals.  Thus 
there  is  a  manganoos  tungstate  (MnWO*)  known  as  hiibnerite,  a 
name  given  by  E.  N.  Riotte.  in  1865.  in  compliment  to  Adolph 
Hfkbner,  a  Saxon  mineralogist.  There  is  al^io  a  mineral' which 
ooatatns  IKtle  more  than  ferrous  tungstate  (FeWOi),  and  is  known 
as  ferberite.  having  been  named  by  A.  Brrithaupt  in  1863  after 
Radoifrfi  Ferber.  The  original  hiibnerite  came  from  the  Mammoth 
dtalfict.  Nevada,  and  the  ferberite  from  the  Sierra  Almagrera  in 
Spain.  It  is  possible  that  such  minerals  may  represent  the  extreme 
terms  in  the  aeries  formed  by  the  varieties  of  wolframite. 

(F.  W.  R.*) 

PO|f!!PA*'  ^ON  ESCHEHBACH.  tfte  most  Important  and 

poci  of  medieval  Germany,  flourished  during  the  end 

r>>th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century.   He  was  one  of 

'ianl   group   of    Minnesingers   whom   the   Landgrave 

of  Tburingia  gathered  round  him  at  the  historic 


castle  of  the  Wartburg.  We  know  by  his  own  ftatement  that  he 
was  a  Bavarian,  and  came  of  a  knightly  race,  counting  his  achieve- 
metits  with  spear  and  shield  far  above  his  poetical  gifts.  The 
Eschenbach  from  which  he  derived  his  name  was  nsost  prob- 
ably Ober-Eschenbach,  not  far  from  Plelnfeld  and  Nuremberg; 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  place  of  his  burial,  and  so  late 
as  the  t7th  century  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
Ober-Eschenbach,  which  was  then  the  burial  place  of  the  Teutonic 
knights.  Wolfram  probably  belonged  to  the  small  nobUity, 
for  he  alludes  to  men  of  importance,  such  as  the  counts  of 
Abenberg,  and  of  Wertheim,  as  if  he  had  been  in  their  service. 
Certainly,  he  was  a  poor  roan,  for  he  makes  frequent  and  jesting 
allusions  to  his  poverty.  Bartsch  concludes  that  he  was  a 
younger  son,  and  that  while  the  family  seat  was  at  Eschenbsch, 
Wolfram's  home  was  the  insignificant  estate  of  Wildenburg  (to 
which  he  alludes),  now  the  viUage  of  Wehlcnberg.  Wolfram 
seems  to  have  disdained  all  literary  accomplishments,  and  in 
fact  insists  on  his  unlettered  condition  both  in  Panival  and  in 
Wiliekalm,  But  this  is  somewhat  perplexing,  for  these  poems  are 
beyond  all  doubt  renderings  of  French  originals.  Were  the  poems 
read  to  him,  and  did  he  dictate  his  translation  to  a  scribe?  The 
date  of  Wolfram's  death  Is  uncertain.  We  know  that  he  was  alive 
in  iax6,  as  in  Wiliekalm  he  laments  the  death  of  the  Landgrave 
Herrmann,  which  took  place  in  that  year,  but  how  long  he 
sdrvived  his  friend  and  patron  we  do  not  know. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  lives  In,  and  is  revealed  by,  his 
work,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable  force 
and  personality.  He  has  left  two  long  epic  poems,  Panival 
and  Willehalm  (the  latter  la  translation  of  the  French  chan- 
son de  geste  Aliseans)^  ci^ain  fragments,  Tilurel  (apparently 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  Partival),  and  a  group  of 
lyrical  poems,  WUckUr-Lieder.  These  last  derive  their  name  from 
the  fact  that  they  record  the  feelings  of  loveis  who,  having  passed 
the  night  in  each  other's  company,  are  called  to  separate  by  the 
cry  of  the  watchman,  heralding  the  dawn.  These  Tage  LUdeft 
or  Wdchter  Lieder^  are  a  feature  of  Old  (Serman  folk-poetry,  of 
which  Wagner  has  preserved  the  tradition  in  the*  warning  cry 
of  Brangaene  in  the  second  act  of  Tristan.  But  the  principal 
interest  of  Wolfram's  work  lies  in  hb  Partitalf  immeasurably 
the  finest  and  most  s|»ritual  rendering  of  the  Pereetal-Grail 
story. 

The  problemof  the  source  of  the  Portival  is  the  crux  of  medieval 
literary  criticism  (see  Pesceval).  These  are  the  leading  points. 
The  poem  is  divided  into  sixteen  books.  From  iii.  to  xu.,  in- 
clusive, the  story  marches  pari  passu  with  the  Perceved.ci 
Chretien  de  Troyes,  at  one  moment  agreeing' almost  literally 
with  the  French  text,  at  the  next  introducing  details  fjuite  un- 
known to  it.  Books  i.  and  ii.,  unrepresented  in  Chretien,  relate 
the  forttmes  of  the  hero's  father,  and  connect  the  story  closely 
with  the  house  of  Anjou;  the  four  concluding  books  agree  with 
the  commencement,  and  further  connect  the  Grail  story  with 
that  of  the  Swan  Knight,  for  the  first  time  identifying  that 
hero  with  Parzival's  son,  a  version  followed  by  the  later  German 
romance  of  Lohengrin.-  At  the  conclusion  Wolfram  definitely 
blames  Chrftien  for  having  mistold  the  tale,  while  a  certain  Kiot, 
the  Provencal  (whom  he  has  before  named  as  his  source),  had 
told  it  aright  from  beginm'ng  to  end.  Other  peculiarities  of  this 
version  are  the  representation  of  the  Grail  itself  as  a  stone, 
and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  as  an  ordered  knighthood, 
TempUisen;  the  numnous  allusions  to,  and  evident  familiarity 
with.  Oriental  learning  in  its  various  branches;  and  above  all, 
the  connecting  thread  of  ethical  interpretation  which  runs 
through  the  whole  poem.  The  Parshal  is  a  sonl-drama;  the 
conflict  between  light  and  darkness,  faith  and  doubt,  is  its 
theme,  and  the  evolution  of  the  hero's  character  is  steadily  and 
consistently  worked  ont.  The  teaching  is  of  a  character  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  other  romances  of  the  cycle.  Instead  of  an 
asceticism,  based  upon  a  fundamentally  low  and  degrading  view 
of  women.  Wolfram  upholds  a  sane  and  healthy  morality; 
chastity,  rather  than  celibacy,  is  his  ideal,  and  a  loyal  observance 
of  the  marriage  bond  is  in  his  eyes  the  highest  virtue.  Not 
retirement  from  the  worM,  but  fulfilment  of  duty  m  the  world. 
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WOLGAST— WOLLASTONITE 


ii  Ibe  goal  be  mulu  out  loi 

Gnmu  poet,  oc  of  bia  Fcciuh  sonrcx  (and  modRn  diticiun  ii 
Icuiiiig  DUie  *nd  Diorc  ta  i  bcUct  ui  Ibe  ctUtcnce  ot  Kiol}, 
Ihe  Pamvel  Ii  tbe  woik  ei  t  lemukable  pcrwnilii)'.  ud,  given 
the  age  Hid  the  cnvinmment,  >  unique  litciaiy  achievement. 

WoKnra  baa  Btotneuu  of  Ihe  higheii  poetical  irupintion, 
but  fab  meanios,  even  tat  bis  o»npa[iiatt,  is  oliea  obicuio. 
He  it  in  DO  acasc  a  nusui  of  language,  ai  wu  Gottfried  von 
Strassbouig.  Thia  Uttec,  io  a  very  inicHSiing  pesiage  of  the 
Triilan,  pasus  in  review  the  poets  of  the  day,  awarding  (o  the 
Dia)orily  praise  for  the  eicelknce  of  their  style,  hut  one  he  d6ei 
not  otme,  only  blaming  him  as  being  so  obscute  and  involved 

bas  always  been  undertlood  to  be  Wollram  von  Eachenbach,  and 
in  a  passage  of  WiUdulM  Ibe  author  refen  to  the  unfavouiabte 
oilicitms  passed  on  Partival.  Woliram  and  Gottfried  itece 
both  true  poets,  but  of  widely  differing  style.    Wolliam  waa. 


..  ud  tailed  lo  obtain  a  racuit  pIqrdcluiUpU  StGnrte^ 

bosfntal;  the  result  was  that  be  abasdoned  medidae  and  took 

ofigirial  reBcaicb.    He  devoted  raucb  tltenttiRi  to  the  aSaiit 

the  Royal  Society,  of  which  be  waa  eketed  ■  fdkm  la  1793 

d  made  secreuiy  in  iSofi.    He  waa  decud  inUTin  preatdent 

June  iSio,  an  Ihe  death  of  Sii  Joseph  Baolia ;  but  he  did  not 

re  to  eotec  into  competiiion  with  Sir  Hnnphiy  Davy,  and 

Ihe  latter  was  elected  prevdeat  jit  Ibe  anrnvenaiy  meeting  la 

November  iBio.    Wollaston  became  a  member  of  the  Geilopal 

of  London  ih  ifii>,  and  served  frequently  on  the  Coundl 

d  tor  sonie  time  as  a  vice-preudent.   Beyond  appearing  at  tbo 


ductionto  WUIeii^m),  and 
■pedatly  impresaed  tfie  mind  of  his  compalrioU;  in  the  ijlh- 
lentury  poem  of  Dir  WiuOnat-Kritt  it  ia  Wolfram  who  li 
chosen  ai  the  lepresenlaifve  of  Chrutiaiity,  to  oppose  the 
cnchanlei  KUngsor  von  Ungeiland.  U.  L.  W.) 

VOLOAST,  a  seaport  town  of  Geimany,  b  the  Pnii^aa 
pnivince  of  Fomerania.  ^tualid  on  the  river  Peene.  which 
separates  it  from  the  island  of  Uacdom,  jo  m.  by  rail  E.  of 
CrcilBwald,  Pop.  (1905)  5346.  There  are  various  manutactures. 
WolgasI  became  a  town  in  1247.  and  after  being  the  residence  of 
the  duke  of  Pomennia-Wol^st,  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in 
letS-  It  wascapturedfouttimoduringtbe Thirty  Yean' War, 
and  In  i6ii  by  Frederick  Williani,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  It 
waa  restored  to  Germany  in  iSi  5. 

See  D.  Hebeocio.  Bei'fr«f<  tur  CtniUJiH  io  Butf  ud  SUiil  tCof^sH 
(Wolgasl.  1S9]). 

VOLUnOH,  WILUAH  (1659-1714),  English  philosopbi'-a] 
m\ti,  was  born  at  Colon. rianlord  in  SuSordshire,  on  Ihe  ifith 
of  March  iGjg.  On  leaving  Sidney  Sustci  College,  Cambridge,  in 
i6t  1,  be  became  an  assistant  master  at  the  Blnnngham  grammar- 
achool,  and  took  holy  orders.  In  i6&g  an  uncle  left  him  a  fortune. 
HetbenmovedtoLondon,  married  a  lady  of  wealth,  and  devoted 
bimsclf  la  learning  and  ptuhisi^y.  He  embodied  hi*  views  In 
the  ooebooli  by  which  he  is  remembered,  Tin  JUtigiim  of  1/iUwt 
DditmOtd  (isl  ed.  1791;  md  ed.  1714).    He  died  in  October 


"Kiu...-. 


lUa  OMi'loI^ns  of  NalMnd  Rilii 
of  the  popular  pJiiloAopliical  boo] 
OTSo)  was  added  a  Ufe  of  Ihe 


^uYplk,™  ,L\ 

flhow  Ihal  Rligiod  is  "  the  punuit  of  hapf 
truth  and  reason.'^  lie  claims  orwinalu 
moral  evil  u  the  pcactical  denial  oTa  tr 

.xvl  ,hF  B«r-nqtion.af  it   (m  ElHlCS)-      Wl-. 


tor  his  Iheoiy  that  Ihe  1 

l»lan  atK  published  anonyinoudy almdi'Wi'a)  au~Dhi..- 
Baot  of  EuUiiailn.  or  llu  UnreoKiuMtmn  oj  Jfn'i  JbHlui 
Yalion  fai  Hi  Pratut  BnjtymtMU.  nprtuMli  {a  u  Eifd'dl 
(LomtoD,  iMll. 

See  John  ClaAe.  EuMi'iulin  rrflikf  ifdliim  <[f  JtfMl  CaiJ  Mf  £nl 
tbanai  i*  i  Ult  lasi  cMltri  Tlu  TdYit'iM  t]  Itnliui  Drlinalri 


■ndon.  1876). 


nhury  0/  Enthih  n«>tU 
IS),  ch.  iii.  and  ch.  ia.i  H. 


WOLUSTOH.  WILUAH  BYDB  (i;66-i3iS).  Engli^  chi 

on  the  6Ih  of  April  ijUfi,  the  second 
His  lather.  Ihe  T        "        ■    —  -    -  - 
Cbislehurst,  grar 
was  an  enihusia  _ 

rhaitethouse,  and  allerwaidi , 
which  he  became  a  fellow. 
andM.D.  (09lt.<taT 
St  Ednnn  "       " 


I  of  learned  societ 
inductin 


ighlii 


took  little  part  In  pi 
,v«liga(ion    ' 

moat  rigid  seclusion,  no  pel 

r  on  any  pretext.    Towards 

al  malady — a 


being  admi 

close  of  iS)8  he  felt  the  approach  of  a  fati 
' '  e  brain — and  devoted  hia  last  days  to  a  careful  revisal  of  hia 
ipublisbed  researches  and  industrial  processes,  dictating  aeveral 
ipect  «i  Ihese  subjects,  which  were  afterwarda  published  In 
the  Pkitaiftliical  TnnsiiilioHi.  He  died  in  London  on  Ibe  iiud 
'DecmberiBiS. 
MdUdI  WollaKoa's  original  warh' deals  loomir  Icrw  dinetfy  with 
rmicat  lubjecls.  but  divfrges  on  all  hdea  intd  opcicii  acouHic*, 
nenlogy.  aslronomy.  phyiio]og>',  boEany  and  even  art.  !■ 
'mitiry  he  made  a  sprclallty  oTlbc  ptalinuin  mdala.     PUliniim 

[n  a  ponhumoui  paper  {iSjo);  and  he  was  the  fim  to  dMeci  tbe 

melaU  palladium  (1S04)  and  rhgilium  lltos)  in  crude  [^unun. 

'     regard  id  pslbdium  his  eonJuct  waa  open  to  ciilicum.     Ho 

'■■  -" — ' "^  d  Ihe  metaffcit  wile  ai  mo  inHra- 

Irib^    Richard  Cheveniii  [1774-lSlo),  • 

.-.,...  jomc  of  the  tubnance,  di»<fed  aller  ei- 

laa  not  a  timple  body  as  claimed,  but  an  alloy  of 

■UI  ijuiinum.  and  in  iBoi  presented  a  paper  to  tbe  Roval 

iting  forth  this  view.    Aa  lecmary.  WoUaitoa  nw  ihia 

withdraw  it.  ^ut  having  [ailed,  he  allowedthe  paper. 
BCcDod  by  Chevenii  of  the  same  tenor  in  iBo^  to  be  read 
Qwin^  that  h  was  he  himself  who  h^d  wiginally  detected 
allhouRh  he  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  stating  tb* 

„.  ..M  when  he  discussed  the  subKanoE  in  ibe  paper  whick 

announced  the  dlscoveiy  ol  rhodium.  In  1804  lie  proved  tha  de- 
'    olumbium   (luotdum)  aad  Ihaniura.     In 

1 60J,  to  c*aerve  the  dark  liiiea  In  the  solar 

0(  the  seven  hues  be  law.  ht  lotded  the  Eve  moat 
1  boundailea  or  dirlS^  h»  ol  the  paie 
_  „„  ..nutie  ipcctftin,  ^ich  ha  aupposad  tn  have 

four  primary  divisions.  He  denibcd  tbe  nAeetlag  gaahuiietee  im 
:Sd9  and  the  camera  ludda  in  1811.  provided  i^enacepiaca  with  lh> 
'  Wollutoa  doublet."  and  applied  coDcavMaana  .leases  to  tli 


lemist,  having  bought  w 


i  the  ae<^ii 
m^  co^n  of  the  prii 


Ihe  Rarai  Imtiiutloa 
thai  deflection  into  I 
iTclprceal  effect  of  a  1 

which  Farslay  did  not  admit  his  d 
may  be  menltoned  those  deaKni  iril 
{1807).  a  aynopiie  scale  of  chemieal  ... 
audible  to  oidlnary  ears  (iSx>).  One  pk) 
apaamt  dlieetioii  o(  theewshia  nti- 
oTltic  lighl  "I  the  sun  wMlUiatodlwi 
[n  irrolosic.il  chclei  WaUuion  is  I 
bear>l'^<namc.and«bUaetnberw]i 
awsnW  by  lh<  lOuUBNl  r  — 

the  twali  ar  Ihe  InRiBt  1 
"'     "  "  irehesconf 


con^stlnf  ol  calcium 

lng"in  the  moDOdinlc  system  and 

*■.  dilEcn,  however, 
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pliBeAfsyiBiiieCiy.  Cry»ubai>  usually  glwuiiledpaiiikHotht 
axis  of  cytimietry  and  flattened  parallel  to  the  ortho-pinacoid, 
hence  the  early  name  "  tabular  apat ";  the  name  woUaytonite 
is  after  W.  iL  WoUaatoii;  The  mineral  usually  oocuis  in  white 
deavage  maases.  The  lardmwia  is  S»  *n<l  ^^  spedik  pvriny 
1*85.  It  is  a  characteristic  product  of  oontact-nietamor|diism» 
occurring  especially,  with  garnet,  dlopside,  &c.,  in  crystailfaM 
limestones.  CrystaU  are  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  ejected 
limestooe  blocks  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius.  At  SanU  F^  in 
the  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  a  huge  rock-mass  of  woUastonite 
carries  ores  of  gold  and  copper:  here  are  found  Urge  pink  oystab 
which  ate  often  partially  or  wholly  ^ered  to  opaL      (L.  J.  S.) 

WOLUN*  an  island  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Pomerania,  tKe  more  easteriy  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  off  the 
Oder  which  separate  the  StetUner  Half  from  the  Baltie  Sen. 
It  is  divided  from  the  mainland  on  the  £.  by  the  Dievoiow 
Channel,  and  from  Usedom  on  the  W.  by  the  Swine.  It  b  roughly 
triangular  in  shape«  and  has  an  area  of  95  sq.  m.  Heath  and  sand 
alternate  with  swamps,  lakes  and  forest  on  its  surface,  which  is 
flat,  except  towards  the  south-west,  where  the  low  hills  of  Lebbin 
rise.  Cattle-rearing  and  fishing  are  the  chief  resouites  of  the 
inhalMtants,  who  number  about  14,00a  Misdioy,  on  the  N.W. 
coast,  is  a  favourite  sea-bathing  resort,  and  some  ^  the  other 
villages,  as  Ostswine,  opposite  SwinemQnde,  Fritter,  famous  for 
its  eels,  and  Lebbin,  are  also  visited  in  summer.  WoUiii,  the  only 
town,  is  situated  on  the  Dtevenow,  and  is  connected  with  tlM 
mainland  by  three  bridgea.  It  carries  on  the  industries  of  a  small 
seaport  and  fishing-town.  Pop.  (xgoo)  4679. 

Near  the  modern  town  once  stood  the  ancient  and  opulent 
Wendish  city  erf  W<riin  or  Jumne,  called  Julin  by  the  Danes, 
and  Winetha  or  Vineta  {i^.  Wendish  town)  by  the  Germans. 
In  the  loth  and  xxlh  centuries  it  was  the  centre  of  an  active  and 
extensive  trade.  Adam  of  Bremen  (d.  1076)  extds  its  sise  and 
wealth,  and  mentions  that  Greeks  and  other  foreigners  frequented 
It,  and  that  Saxons  were  permitted  to  settle  there  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Wends,  so  long  as  they  did  not  obtrude  the  fact  of  their 
Christianity.  The  Northmen  made  a  settlement  here  about  970, 
and  b«ult  a  fortress  oA  the  '*  silver  hill,"  called  Jomsburg,  which 
b  often  mentioned  in  the  sagas.  Its  foundation  was  attributed 
to  a  legendary  Viking  exiled  from  Denmark,  called  Palnotoke 
or  Palnatoki.  The  stronghold  of  Jomsburg  was  destroyed  in 
1098  by  King  Magnus  Barfod  of  Norway.  Thb  b  probably 
the  origin  of  the  legend  that  Vineta  was  overthrown  by  a  Storm 
or  earthquake  and  overwhdmed  by  the  sea.  Some  submarine 
granite  rocks  near  I>amerow  in  Usedom  are  still  popularly 
regarded  as  its  ruins.  The  town  of  Wollin  became  In  1x40  the 
seat  of  the  Pomeranian  bishopric,  which  was  transferred  to 
Kammin  about  1 170.  Wollin  was  burnt  by  Canute  VI.  of.  Den- 
mark in  1 183,  and  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1630  and  •1759 
and  by  the  Brandenbnrgen  in  1659  and  1675. 

See  Rhull,  Die  CtsckichU  ^alnatokis  nnd  der  Jomshvftr  (Gias, 
1892);  Koch,  Vintta  in  Prasa  und  Poesit  (Stettin.  1905):  W.  von 
Raimicr,  Die  Inset  Wettin  (Beriiii,  18^1);  Haas,  Sagen  und  Bndk- 
Itmam  wen  dem  Im/alm  Ueedem  nnd  WoUin  (Stettia,  1904)* 


HOiiOIIOOHG,  a  seaport  of  Camden  County,  Kew  South 
Wales,  Australia,  49  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Sydney,  the  third  port  and 
chief  harbour  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  colony.  Pop.  (x9ox)  5545. 
Its  harbour,  known  as  Belmont  Basin,  b  excavated  out  of  the 
rode,  having  an  area  of  3  acres,  and  a  depth  of  x8  ft.  at  low  water. 
A  breakwater  protects  its  mouth;  it  has  a  lighthouse,  and  b 
defended  by  a  fort  on  Signal  Hill.  It  b  the  port  for  the  Osbome- 
WaUsend  and  Moimt  Pleasant  collieries,  which  are  coimected 
with  it  by  rail.  It  Hes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Keixu,  amid  fine 
mountain  and  coast  scenery. 

VOLOF  (Wotoff,  Jolof),  a  Negroid  people  of  Senegal,  French 
West  Africa.  They  occupy  the  seaboard  between  St  Loub  and 
Cbpe  Verde  and  the  south  bank  of  the  Sencgsl  from  iu  mouth 
l^-Dagana. '  Farther  inland  the  dbtricts  of  the  Walo,  Cayor 
OmI  and  Jok>f  (the  last,  the  name  of  a  chief  division  of  the  nation, 
tefing  sometimes  used  as  the  national  name)  are  almost  exclu- 
rfvdy  peopled  by  Wolof.  The  cities  of  St  Louis  and  Dakar  an? 
both  in  the  Wolof  country,  and  throughout  the  French  Sudan 


BO  mStity  station  b  wiihoat  a  Wolof  colony,  pMNtvlBg  natioial 

speech  and  usages.   The  name  b  variously  explaiiied  as  meaning 

**  speaker  "  or  *'  black."   The  Wolof  Jusrify  both  meanings,  for 

thi^  ore  at  once  far  the  bfaickest  and  liwoag  tfaa  most  garrulous 

ol  all  African  peoples.  .  They  are  a  very  taU  race,  with  splendidly 

pvoportloaed  busts  but  weak  and  nadeveloped  tegs  and  flat  feet. 

The  Wolof  hnguage  b  spoken  thrtMghout  Sencsambb,  *  and 
namerous  gnmmars,'  diftionaries  and  vocabularies  have  appeared 
since  i8as.    There  is.  however,  no  written  literature.    The  Wolof 

E reserve  their  national  songs,  legends  and  proverbs  by  memory,  but 
ave  little  knowledge  of  letters  beyond  the  Arabic  characters  on 
their  paper  tpelb  and  amulets,     wolof,  a  typical  agriuttnating 
nge,  diflecs  from  all  other  African  forms  01  speech,   jhe  roots. 


language,  c 

aknost  all  moooeyllablcs  ending  in  consooaots,  arc  determined  by 
means  of  suffixes,  and  ooalescc  while  remaining^  invariable  in  their 
various  rocanliras.  By  these  suffixes  the  meaiung  of  the  words  b 
endlessly  roodihed. 

Moet  Wolof  are  nominally  Mahnmmedaas,  and  some  near  the 
Christian  missions  'profess  Qiristianity^  but  many  pagan  rites  are 
stiU  observed.  Anuaal  wonMp  b  prevalent.  The  capture  of  a 
shark  b  hailed  with  defight.ana  family  senU  have  offerings  made  to 
them,  the  most  popular  of  these  hoosehcM  deities,  the  UsaWl,  having 
in  many  houses  a  bowl  of  mOk  set  askle  for  it  daUy.  The  WoM 
have  three  hereditary  castes,  the  nobles,  the  tredcaroen  and  musidans 
(who  are  despised),  and  the  sbves.  These  btter  are  kindly  treated. 
Polygyny  is  customary. 

The  old  kingdom  of  Cayor.  the  brgest  of  Wokf  states;  has  been 
pivserved  by  Uie  French.  The  Idng  »  elected,  hot  always  from  the 
ruliiig  family,  and  the  electors,  thenuelves  unable  to  succeed,  only 
number  four.  Whea  elected  the  king  reorives  a  vase  aaud  to  contain 
the  seeds  of  all  pbnts  growing  in  Cayor,  and  he  b  thus  made  lord  of 
the  land.  In  eoriicr  days  there  was  the  Bur  or  "  Great  Wotof,"  to 
whom  all  petty  chiefs  owed  allegianoe.  The  Wolof  are  very  loyal 
to  the  Fimcfa,  and  have  ooostantiy  proved  themselves  couragnoiis 
soldiers. 

W0L0W8KI,  LOUIS  FBAXCOIS  MICHBI.  BATIKNID  (1810- 
1876),  French  economist  and  politician,  was  bom  in  Warsaw 
and  educated  in  Paris,  but  returned  to  Warsaw  and  took  part  In 
the  revolution  oi  183a  Sent  to  Paris  as  secretary  to  the  legation 
by  the  provisional  government,  he  settled  there  on  the  suppression 
of  the  Polish  rebellion  and  was  naturalised  in  1834.  In  1833  he 
founded  the  Rema  de  Ugishliom  et  de  jurispndenu,  and  wrote 
voluminously  on  econonuc  and  finanrial  subjects.  He  estab- 
lished the  first  Cr^t  Fonder  in  France  in  x8$a»  and  in  1864 
became  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
succession  to  J.  A.  BlanquL  He  was  a  member  of  the  national 
assembly  from  X848  to  i^sit  ^^d  again  from  X87X  till  hb  election 
ss  a  senator  in  X876.  He  was  a  strong  free-trader  and  an  ardent 
bxmetallbt. 

Of  hb  works  the  following  are  the  more  hnportant:  UebiUiaiwn 
dm  cHdiiJaiuief  (1839);  De  rorganisoiion  industritUe  de  la  Fniue 
aeant  Cdbert  (i^) :  ^'  Finances  de  la  Russie  (1864) ;  La  QnesHon  dee 
hwqnes  C1864) ;  LaLiberU  eommerciak  (1869) ;  V  OreH^orgnU  (1870). 

WOLBBLBT,  GARMBT  JOflBPB  WOUBLBY.  Vtscoimt 
(1S33-  ),  British  field  marshal,  ddest  son  of  Major  Garnet 
Joseph  Wolseley  of  the  King's  Own  Borderers  {25th  Foot),  wu 
bom  at  Golden  Bridge,  Co.  Dublin,  on  the  4th  of  June  X833. 
Educated  at  Dublin,  he  obtained  a  commission  as  eroign  in  the 
X2th  Foot  in  March  1852,  and  was  transferred  to  the  8oth  Foot, 
with  which  he  served  in  the  second  Burmese  War.  He  was 
severely  wounded  on  the  X9th  of  March.  1853  in  the  attack  of 
Donabyfi,  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  and  received  the  war 
medat  Promoted  to  be  Ucutenant  and  invalided  home,  he 
exchanged  into  the  90th  Light  Infantry,  then  in  Dublin.  He 
accompanied  the  regiment  to  the  Crimea,  and  landed  at  BalaUava 
in  December  1854.  He  was  sdected  to  be  an  assistant  engineer, 
and  did  duty  with  the  Royal  Engineers  in  the  trenches  before 
Sevastopol.  He  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  January  x85S, 
after  less  than  three  ycaxsf  service,  and  served  throughout  the 
siege,  was  wounded  at  the  Quarries  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  again 
in  the  trenches  on  the  30th  of  Atignst,  After  the  fall  of  Sevastopol 
Wolseley  was  employed  on  the  quartermaster-general's  staff, 
assisted  in  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  and  stores,  and  was  one 
of  the  last  to  leave  the  Crimea  in  July  X856.  For  hb  sendees 
he  w&s  twice  mentioned  in  despatches,  was  noted  for  a  brevet 
majority,  received  the  war  medal  with  clasp,  the  5th  dasa  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honour,  the  5th  class  of  the  Turkish  Mejidie 
I  and  the  Turkish  medal.   After  six  months'  duty  with  the  90th 
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Foot  tX  Aldmbot,  he  mnt  with  it  igaia,  in  Manh  iBsT.  (o  join 
the  upnliliaD  Id  China  imdet  M>ioi-G""»l  the  Hen.  T. 
Mibuinhiini.  Wobelcy  cmlMcked  in  commwid  of  lhr«  com- 
pADjcB  in  ibB  tnnqiort  "TmuiL,"  vhjch  vu  wret^cd  ia  the 
Sink  of  BiDlu.  The  trwpa  were  all  uved,  but  with  only  theii 
unuaiid  a  few  rounds  of  unmuoitioD)  and  wen  taken  to  Sinca- 
porCi  ivbcace,  on  account  ot  the  Indian  Mutin/j  Ihey  were 
d«*puch«l  with  all  haste  to  Calcutta.  Wolutey  diiiia(iii>faed 
bimHlC  at  the  reliel  of  Lucknow  uodn  Sir  CoUn  Campbell  in 
November,  and  in  the  defena  ol  the  Alimba^  poiiiion  undci 
Oulrim,  taking  part  in  the  actioni  of  the  a  md  of  December  i8  j;, 
the  1 3th  and  i61h  ot  January  iB^fl,  and  the  repulse  of  the  grand 
attack  of  the  iist  of  Februaiy.  In  March  he  Berved  at  the  final 
■iege  and  caplure  of  Lucknow.  He  waa  then  appointed  deputy- 
aaHslaut  quartermasler-general  on  the  stail  of  Sir  Hope  Gmnt'a 
Oudh  diviatOD,  and  waa  engaged  in  all  the  opetations  of  the 
campnign,  leduding  the  actioni  of  Ban,  Sani,  Nawabginj,  the 
capture  of  Faiiabad,  the  passage  ol  the  Gumti  and -the  action  of 
Sultaopur.  In  the  aulunm  and  winter  of  iSs8  he  took  put  m 
the  Biiawats,  trans-Gogm  and  trans-RaptI  ampaigo),  mding 
ititb  the  uunplele  suppiession  of  the  rebellion.  Foi  his  services 
hewssfrecjuently  mentioned  io  de^alcbes,  and,  having  received 
bis  Crimean  majority  in  March  1S5S.  was  in  April  1 3 59  promoted 
to  be  lieulenunl^otanel,  and  received  the  Mulmy  medal  and  clasp. 
Wobeley  continued  to  serve  on  Sir  Hope  Grant's  slaS  in  Oudh, 
and  when  Gra.111  was  nominnted  to  the  comaumd  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  Anglo-French  cipcdition  to  China  b  i86o,  i<:com- 
paided  him  as  deputy^asistant  quuteiiDistet.generat.  He  was 
present  at  the  actioo  at  Sio-ho,  the  capture  of  TuigJiu,  the 
Itorming  of  the  Taku  Foils,  the  occupation  of  Tientsin,  the 
battle  of  Pa-le^±ean  and  the  enlry  into  Peking.  He  assisted 
in  the  re-embaikalinn  of  the  troops  before  the  winter  set  in. 
He  was  mentioned  In  despatches,  and  for  his  services  received 
the  medal  and  two  clasps.  On  his  return  home  be  published  the 
SamliK  »/  We  Wor  icilh  CHm  in  i860. 

In  November  i84i  Wolseley  was  one  of  the  apecUl  service 
officers  sent  to  Canada  to  rnake  irrsngenietiu  for  the  reception 
if  war  with  the  United  -  ■ 


"Trent 


■n  the  I 


ly  stilled  he  remained  011  the  hcadqu; 

.  colonel,  waa  actively  employed  the  following  year  in 
n  with  the  Fenian  raids  from  the  United  Slates,  and  fn 
1867  was  appointed  deputy  quartermaster-general  in  Canada. 
In  1869  hi)  SdWwti'  /■«*«  SMjt/orPieWSertte  was  published, 
and  has  since  run  through  many  editions.  In  1870  he  success- 
fuUy  commanded  the  Red  river  espedition  10  put  down  1  rising 
under  Louis  Kiel  at  Fort  Carry,  now  the  dty  of  Winnipeg, 
the  cspilil  of  Manitoba,  then  an  oulpost  in  the  Wilderness, 
which  could  only  be  reached  Ihiough  a  network  of  rivers  and 
lakes  eilending  for  600  m.  from  Lake  Superior,  traversed  only 
by  Indians,  and  where  no  supplies  were  obtainable.  The  admir- 
able arrangements  made  arid  the  careful  orgaruaation  of  the 
transport  reAected  great  credit  on  the  commandei,  who  on  bis 
return  home  was  made  S.C.M.G.  and  C.B. 

Appoioted  assislint  adjutant-general  at  the  war  oSia  In 
1871  be  socked  hard  in  futtbeting  1  be  Cardwell  schemes  of  army 
reform,  was  a  member  of  the  localizalion  committee,  and  a  keen 
advocate  of  ihcn  service,  territorial  regimenls  and  linked 
haltalioni.  Fmm  ihia  lime  till  he  becBme  comman'lir  'i 
chief  Wobcley  was  the  prime  mover  and  the  deddmg  inUi .  ■  ■ 
in  praclically  all  the  steps  taken  at  the  war  office  for  promcilint' 
the  efficiency  of  the  army  under  the  altered  conditions  of  ihr 
day.  In  1873  he  commanded  the  espedition  to  Ashanii,  and, 
having  made  all  his  arrangements  at  the  Gold  Coast  bi;f<>rc 
the  arrival  of  the  while  troops  in  January  iS;4,  was  able  to  lom- 
plele  the  campaign  in  two  months,  and  re-embark  them  lor  lioine 
before  the  unhealthy  season  began.  This  was  the  cain[>iigr 
«bi::h  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  England.  He  fought 
(be  battle  <A  AmMful  on  the*]isl  of  January,  and,  after  live 
days'  fighting,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Ordahsu,  entered  Rumau, 
which  he  burned.    He  received  the. thanks  of. both  H»usi.s  ol  I 


Pailianent  and  a  grant  of  £15,000,  was  pronoied  10  be  BaioTi 
general  tot  dislingsished  service  in  the  field,  received  (be  medal 
and  clasp  and  was  made  G.CU.G.  and  K.C.8.  The  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London  waa  coofcired  upon  tdra  with  a  awoid  of 
hoitour,  and  he  waa  made  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oilord  and  I  J.  P, 
of  Cambridge  universities.  On  his  return  home  he  was  appointed 
inspector-general  of  auxiliary  forces,  but  had  not  held  the  pot 
foe  a  year  when,  in  consequence  of  the  native  unrest  in  Mala], 
he  waa  sent  to  that  colony  as  governor  and  general  commanding. 
In  November  i8;fi  be  accepted  a  scat  on  the  council  dI  India, 
from  which  in  1878,  having  been  promoted  lieutenant-general, 
he  went  as  high-coDimisiiaDer  to  the  newly  acquired  poncisicn 
of  Cyprus,  and  ia  the  fallowing  year  tc  South  Africa  tasupetiede 
Lord  Chelnuford  in  command  of  ttie  forces  in  tlie  Zulu  War, 
uid  as  governor  of  Nslal  and  the  Transvaal  and  high  com- 
missioncr  of  South-East  Africa.  Bui  on  his  arrival  at  Durban 
in  July  he  found  that  the  war  io  Zululand  was  practically  over, 
and  after  effecting  a  temporary  settlement  he  went  to  the 
Transvaal  Having  reorganised  the  administralion  there  and 
reduced  the  powerful  chief  Sikukunl  to  submiiaion,  he  relumed 
home  in  May  1880  and  was  appointed  quartcrmaster-genenl  la 
the  forces.  For  his  Bcrviccs  in  South  Africa  he  received  tkeZnlu 
medal  with  dani,  and  wia  made  C.C.B, 

In  18B1  be  was  appointed  adjutant-general  to  Ihe  forces, 
and  in  August  of  that  year  was  given  the  comnuuu!  ot  the  British 
forces  in  Egypt  to  suppress  Ihe  rebellion  of  Arabi  Pasha  (see 
Ecxpt:  UiliUry  Optniieia).    Having  seised  Ihe  Suei  Canal, 

and  brilliant  campaign  completely  defeated  Arabi  Pasha  at 
Tel-el-Kebii,  and  Bu[qiicssed  the  rebellioD.  For  his  services 
he  received  Ihe  thank)  of  parliament,  the  medal  with  cla^, 
the  bronie  star,  was  promoied  geneial  for  distinguished  servia 
in  the  held,  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Wolvley  of  Cairo 
and  Wolseley,  and  received  from  Ihe  Khedive  the  >M  class  of 
the  order  of  the  Osmanieh.  In  18S4  he  was  again  called  awir 
from  his  duties  as  adjutant-general  to  command  Ihe  Nilee^iedi- 
tion  for  the  rebel  t>f  General  Gordon  and  the  besieged  ganisoa 
of  Khartum.  The  expedition  arrived  too  Late:  Khartum  had 
fallen,  and  Gordon  waa  dead;  and  in  the  spring  of  188s  cna- 
plications  with  Russui  over  the  Penjdeh  uicident  occurred,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  e^teditien  fdlowed.  For  his  scrvicK  he 
received  two  clasps  to  his  Egyptian  medal,  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment, and  was  created  a  viscount  and  a  knight  of  St  Palrkk. 
"  -  leral  to  the  fo 
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colonel  of  the  Royal  Hotk  Guards  in 

was  ^pointed  by  the  Uniojiist  government  to  succeed  the  duke 
ot  Cambridge  ai  commander.in-chlef  of  the  forces.  This  was 
the  position  to  which  his  great  esperiencc  iu  the  field  and  his 
previous  signal  success  at  the  war  ofhce  ilself  had  fully  entitled 
him.  His  powers  were,  however,  limited  by  a  new  order  ia 
council,  and  after  ht>lding  the  appointment  for  over  five  years, 
he  handed  over  the  command -in<hief  to  Ead  Roberta  at  the 
commencement  of  1901.  The  fact  that  the  uneipectcdly  large 
force  required  for  South  Africa  was  mainly  furnished  by  means 
o(  the  syslem  of  reserves  which  Lord  Wolseley  had  originated 
was  in  ilsctf  a  high  tribute  to  bis  forcught  and  sigadtfl  biA 
Ibe  new  conditions  at  Ibc  war  olBcc  lud  never  been  loMtHte 
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MUBT»  IBOHAt  (e,  r479^S36)»  EnsKdi  canHnal  and 
fltatesintn,  bora  at  Ipswich  about  1475,  was  son  of  Robert  Wobey 
Cor  Wuley,  as  his  name  was  always  spelt)  by  his  wife  Joan.  His 
father  is  generally  described  as  a  butcher,  but  he  sold  other  things 
tlMm  meat;  and  although  a  man  of  some  property  and  a  diurch- 
warden  of  St  Nicholas,  Ipswidi,  his  character  seems  to  have  borne 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Thomas  Cromwell's  father. 
He  was  continually  being  fined  for  allowing  his  pigs  to  stray  in 
the  street,  selling  bad  meat,  letting  his  house  to  doubtful  char^ 
acters  for  illegal  purposes,  and  generally  infringing  the  by-laws 
respecting*  weights  and  measures  (extracts  from  the  Ipswich 
records,  printed  in  the  Athenaeum^  1900,  i.  400)1  He  died  in 
September  1496,  and  his  wiD,  which  has  been  preserved,  was 
proved  a  few  <hiys  later. 

Thomas  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  but  the 
details  of  his  univeraty  career  are  doubtful  owing  to  the  defective- 
ness of  the  university  and  college  registers.  He  is  said  to  have 
graduated  B.A.  at  the  age  of  fifteen  («.«.  about  1490);  but  his 
earliest  definite  appearance  in  the  records  is  as  jumor  bursar 
of  Magdalen  College  in  149^1499,  and  senior  bunar  in  1499- 
1500,  an  office  he  was  compelled  to  resign  for  applying  funds 
to  the  completion  of  the  great  tower  without  sufficient  authority 
(W.  D.  Ilacray,  Reg.  of  Magdalen  College,  1.  29-30,  133-134)* 
He  must  have  been  elected  fellow  of  Magdalen  some  years  before; 
and  as  master  of  Magdalen  College  school  he  had  under  his 
diar^  three  sons  of  Thomas  Grey,  first  marquess  of  Dorset. 
Dorset's  beneficent  intentions  for  his  sons'  pedagogue  probably 
anggested  Wolscy's  ordination  as  priest  at  Marlborough  on 
March  10,  1498,  and  on  October  10,  1500,  he  was  instituted, 
on  Dorset's  presentation,  to  the  rectory  of  Limington  in  Somerset. 
His  connexion  with  Magdalen  had  perhaps  terminated  with  his 
resignation  of  the  bursarship,  though  he  supplicated  for  tlie 
degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1510;  and  the  oklege  appears  to 
have  derived  no  advantage  from  Wolscy's  subsequent  greatness. 
At  Limington  he  came  into  conflict  with  law  and  order  as 
represented  by  the  sheriff.  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who  is  said  by 
Cavendiish  to  have  placed  Wobey  in  the  stocks;  Wolsey  retali- 
ated long  afterwards  by.  confining  Paulet  to  his  chambers  in 
the  Temple  for  five  or  six  years.  Dorset  died  in  2  501,  but  Wolsey 
found  other  patrons  in  h^  pursuit  of  wealth  and  fame.  Before 
the  end  of  that  year  he  obtained  from  the  pope  a  dispensation 
to  hold  two  livings  in  ronjunctfon  with  Limington,  and  Arch- 
bishop Deane  of  Canterbury  abo  appointed  him  his  domestic 
chaplain.  Deane,  however,  died  in  1503,  and  Wolsey  became 
chaplain  to  Sir  Richard  Kanfan,  deputy  of  Calais,  who  apparently 
recommended  him  to  Henry  VTI.  Nanfan  died  in  X507,  but  the 
king  made  Wolsey  his  chaplain  and  employed  him  in  diplomatic 
work.  In  T508  he  was  sent  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  pleased  Henry  by  the  extraordinary  eiq)edition 
with  which  he  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Channel  on  an  errand 
connected  with  the  king's  proposal  of  marriage  to  Margaret  of 
Savoy.  His  ecclesiastical  preferments,  of  which  he  received 
several  in  1506-1509,  culminated  In  his  appointment  by  Henry 
to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln  on  February  2, 1 509. 

Henry  VIII.  made  Wolsey  his  abnoner  immed&tely  on  his 
accession,  and  the  receipt  of  some  half'^dosen  further  ecdc^astical 
preferments  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  reign  marks  his  growth 
fai  royal  favour.  But  it  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  1511  that 
Wolsey  became  a  privy  councillor  and  secured  a  controlling  voice 
in  the  govemment .  His  influence  then  made  itself  felt  on  English 
policy.    Thej^oung  king  took  little  pains  wilh  the  govemment, 

.•ffaifi  was  ^red  between  the  clerical  and 

lard  Fox  (7.9.)  and  Archbishop  Warham, 

ir  party  fed  by  Surrey.    Hitherto  pacific 

>le  prevailed ;  but  Wolsey,  who  was  nothing 

the  balance  in  favour  ot  war,  and  his 

itive  energy  first  found  full  scope  in  the 

Engh'sh  expedition  to  Biscay  ijk  15x3,  and 

northern  France  in  25x3.  He  brought  about 

ftncc  and  marriage  between  Mary  Tudor  and 

4,  and  reaped  his  reward  in  the  bishoprics  of 

rnai,  the  archbishopric  of  York,  Which  was 


conferred  on  him  by  paptl-ball  Db  September,  and  the  canfinal- 
ate  which  he  had  sent  Polydore  Vergil  to  beg  from  Leo  X.  in 
May  2514,  but  did  not  receive  till  the  following  year.  Neverthe- 
less, when  Francis  1.  in  1515  succeeded  Louis  XII.  and  won  the 
battle  of  Marignano,  Wolsey  took  the  lead  in  assisting  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  oppose  htm;  and  this  revival  of  warlike 
det^gna  was  resented  by  Fox  and  Waiham,  who  retired  from 
the  govemment,  leaving  Wolsev  supreme.  Maxinnlian  proved 
a  broken  reed,  and  in  15x8  Wobey  brought  about  a  general 
pacification,  securing  at  the  same  time  his  appointment  as 
legate  A  latere  in  Engknd.  He  thus  superseded  Warham,  who 
M^as  kgaimi  nahu,  in  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  though  legate^ 
d  latere  were  supposed  to  exercise  only  special  and  temporary 
powers,  Wolsey  secured  the  practical  permanence  of  his  oflke. 

The  election  of  Charles  V.  as  emperor  in  25x9  brought  the 
rivalry  between  him  and  Fkands  I.  to  a  head,  and  Wolsey  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  English 
govemment.  Both  monarcfas  were  eager  for  England's  aUiance, 
and  their  suit  enabled  Wolsey  to  appear  for  the  moment  as  the 
arbiter  of  Europe.  EngUmd's  commercial  rehitions  with  Charies 
V.'s  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  put  War  with  the  emperor  almost 
out  of  the  question;  and  oool  obetrvers  thought  that  England's 
obvious  policy  was  to  stand  by  while  the  two  rivals  enfeebled 
each  other,  and  then  make  her  own  profit  out  of  their  weakness. 
But,  although  a  gorgeous  show  of  friend^ip  with  France  was 
kept  .up  at  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold  in  1520,  it  had  been  deter* 
mined  before  the  conference  of  Calais  in  25s r,  at  which  Wolsey 
pretended  to  adjudicate  on  the  merits  of  the  dilute,  to  side 
actively  with  Charles  V.'  Wolsey  had  vested  inteivsts  in  such  a 
policy.  Parliament  had  in  25x3-25x5  showed  signs  of  strong 
antl-cIerical  feeling;  Wolsey  had  In  the  latter  year  urged  its 
speedy  dissolution,  and  had  not  called  anodier;  and  he  prob* 
ably  hoped  to  distract' attention  fxom  the  chureh  by  a  q)irited 
foreign  policy,  as  Henry  V.  had  done  a  century  before.  He  had, 
moreover,  received  assurances  from  the  emperor  that,  he  would 
further  Wolsey 's  candidature  for  the  papacy;  and  although  he 
protested  to  Henry  VIU.  that  he  would  rather  continue  in  his 
service  than  be  ten  popes,  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  secretly 
instracUng  his  agents  at  feome  to  press  his  daims  to  the  utmost. 
Charles,  however,  paid  Wolsey  the  sincere  compliment  of  thinking 
that  he  wbuld  not  be  sufficiently  subservient  on  the  papal  throne; 
while  he  wrote  letters  in  Wobe/s  favo«ir,  he  took  care  that  they 
should  not  reach  their  destination  ha  time;  and  Wolsey  failed 
to  secure  election  both  in  1521  and  2524.  Thb  ambition  dis« 
tingubhes  hb  foreign  policy  from  that  of  Henry  VII.,  to  which  it 
has  been  likened.  Henry  VH.  cared  only  for  England;  Wolscy's 
object  was  to  pby  a  great  part  on  the  European  stage.  The  ahn 
of  the  one  was  national,  that  of  the  other  wasoecumeirical. 

In  any  case  the  decision  taken  in  x  522  was  a  blunder.  Wotoey's 
assbtance  helped  Charles  V.  to  that  position  of  predottilnance 
which  was  strikingly  illustmted  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Francb  I.  at  Pavia  in  25S5;  and  the  balance  of  power  upon 
which  England's  influence  rested  was  destroyed.  Her  efforti 
to  restore  it  in  X536-X528  were  ineffectual;  her  prestige  had 
depended  upon  her  reputation  for  wealth  derived  from  the  fact 
that  she  had  acted  in  recent  years  as  the  paymaster  of  Europe. 
Bot  Henry  VII. 's  accumulations  had  disappeared;  parliament 
resbted  in  1523  the  imposition  of  new  taxation;  and  the  at  tempt  t 
to  raise  forced  loans  and  benevolences  in  x  526-2528  created  a 
storm  of  opposition.  Still  more  unpopular  was  the  brief  war  with 
Charles  V.  in  which  Wolsey  involved  England  in  1528.  The  sack 
of  Rome  in  2527  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  before  Naples 
in  2528  omfirmed  Charles  V.'s  supremacy.  Peace  was  made  in 
2529  between  the  two  rivab  without  England  being  consulted, 
and  her  influence  at  Wobey's  EaU  was  less  than  it  had  been  at 
his  accession  to  power. 

Thb  failure  reacted  upon  Wobey's  pontion  at  borne.  Hat 
domestic  was  sounder  than  his  foreign  policy:  by  hb  develop- 
ment of  the  star  chamber,  by  his  firm  adminbtration  Of  justice 
and  maintenance  of  order,  and  by  his  repression  of  feudal 
jurisdiction,  he  rendered  great  services  to  the  monarehy.  But 
the  inevitable  opposition  of  the  nobility  to  thb  poKcy  was  not 
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BHifiud  by  lilt  Itct  ilut  il  m*  cuticd  est  by  ■  chtDcbau: 
tbc  null  wu  IS  cmbiiler  the  inUCDniin  o(  Ibc  wculu  puty 
r-rS  to  Ihc  chsich  ud  lo  cDDccDtnte  it  upon  Wolwy't  beuL    Ilia 

'  onatioi  e[  (he  papacy  by  Chula  V^  moiiover,  nudt  it  impoeiUe 

not  («  Wobcy  to  uuxccd  in  his  cSoil*  to  obliio  Irom  Clement  VII. 

be  I  Ibe  divorce  which  Ueoty  VIII.  HI  •hUbi  [rom  Chula  V.'i 

Uhb  (UBt,  Ceibtriiu  at  AngoD.    A>  inioipLioa  on  i  conUmpomy 

juM  ponnil  of  Wobcy  at  Aim  oUU  him  the  luihoi  of  the  divorce. 

jtiw  and  Ronun  Catholic  biMDriui*  from  Euulcn  dowDmnli  have 

UBU  (cnnally  adopted  the  vie*  thil  Wolwy  advociled  thii  measure 

pole  merely  ai  a  meaiu  10  bmh  Englmd'i  allluice  irilb  Spain  and 

ictf  aahnn  ita  aUiana  with  Fruce.     Tills  view  ia  unhiaiarical, 

him  and  it  icnorct  the  vuioui  penonai  and  national  moiivn  which 

Ho'  lay  behind  thai  movement.    Then  it  m  evidence  that  Woliey 

Qui  Gnt  uttdted  tbc  divoite,  though  wha  be  found  that  Ueniy 

Lbs  «■*  beBl  upon  it,  he  pressed  for  i«o  poinu:  (i.)  thai  an  appbcar 

■It  (ioD  ibouhl  be  made  ta  Rome,  imtead  at  deciding  the  matter  in 

lie  Fnfl.r-l,  tad  (ii.)  (hat  Henry,  when  divorced,  ibould  many  * 

au  FitDCh  pTtnccB. 

Oi  The  appeal  to  Rome  itii  ■  natunl  cotine  (a  be  advocated  by 

ca  Wolacy,  whose  deipotilm  over  the  Enfliih  duucb  depended  upon 

U  an  authority  derived  from  Rome;  but  it  was  probably  a  mistahe. 

S  It  nn  counter  to  the  idcu  niggcslHl  in  1517  on  ibe  c^ivity  of 

d  Clement  VII,.  that  Entltad  and  Fiance  ihould  set  up  indepen- 

fl  dent  pulriaithile ;  and  iu  lucceia  depended  upon  the  problem- 

b  atical  deiuuclioa  of  Chailet  V.'i  power  in  Italy.    At  Gnt  this 

I  Mcmed   not   improbable;   French   armtea  marched  south   on 

1  Naples,  and  the  pope  sent  Campeggia  with  fuU  powers  to  pro- 

'  Dcnnce  the  divorce  In  England-   But  he  had  hardly  stalled  when 

the  French  were  defeated  ia  IJiS;  Iheir  ruin  was  oiDipletKl 

te  1515.  and  Clemeol  VII.  was  obliged  to  come  to  ttrma  wilh 

Charles  V..  which  ihduded  Campeg^'s  recall  Id  August  1514. 

Woliey  deariy  foreaaw  his  own  fall,  Ibe  oouequcnt  attack 
on  (he  church  and  the  triumph  of  the  secular  party.  Parlia- 
ment, which  he  bad  kept  at  urn's  length,  waa  hostile;  be  waa 
hated  by  the  nobility,  and  bis  general  impf^ularity  is  reflected 
in  SkeUon's  satires  and  iu  HaU'i  Ckrmkle.  Even  churchmen 
bad  been  alicnstcd  by  liIs  suppiessioa  of  tnonuteiies  and  by  his 
liastical  power;  and  hit  only  toppoit  was  the 
m  developed  a  detetminatioo  <o  lule  hitnielf. 
I  bis  offices  and  all  hit  preferments  eicept  the 
■rdiblshopric  of  York,  receiving  in  tetum  ■  pension  of  1000 
aialks  (equal  to  six  or  seven  tboutgod  pounds  a*year  in  modem 
currency)  from  the  bishopric  of  Wtnchealer,  and  retired  to  his  sec. 
which  he  had  never  before  visited.  A  bill  of  attainder,  passed  by 
the  Lords,  was  rejected  at  Cromwell's  instlgtlion  sod  piobtUy 
with  Henry's  goodwill  by  the  Commons.  The  Isst  lew  month* 
of  his  life  were  ^ent  in  the  eaemplaiy  discharge  of  his  arcfai- 
epilCDp*]  dulies;  but  a  not  altogether  unfounded  luspicion  that 
he  had  invoked  ibe  asustance  of  Francis  I.,  If  not  ol  Charles  V. 
and  the  pope,  to  prevent  his  fall  involved  him  tn  a  charge  ol 
treason.  He  was  summoned  tg  London,  but  died  on  bis  way  at 
Leiealer  abbey  00  November  jo,  and  was  buried  there  on  the 
Idkwingday. 

The  Domiditeaeis  of  Wobey's  (all  enbanced  bis  lormer  appear- 
ance of  greatness,  and,  indtcd,  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  English  biitOTy.  His  qualities  and  his  defects  were  alike 
eihibited  on  a  generoiu  scale;  and  U  bis  greed  and  smgance 
were  colosial,  to  were  his  adaiotstiative  capacity  and  hit  sppcli  te 
lor  work.  "  He  Is,"  wrote  the  Venetian  ambusador  Giustiniani, 
"  very  handsome,  le*med,  eiiremely  eloquent,  of  vast  ability 
and  Indefatigable.  He  atone  transacts  the  business  which 
II  the  magitlrates  and  councils  of  Venice,  both  civil 


linati  and  all  sUte  affain  ar 
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nature  be  what  it  may.  He  is  grave,  and  has  the  reputation  ol 
being  ciUemely  just;  he  favours  the  people  eiceedinglf,  and 
especially  the  poor,  bearing  their  luitt  and  seeking  lo  despslch 
tbem  iotlantly."  As  a  diplooiatist  he  hss  had  fe«  rivals  and 
perhaps  do  tupttioTS.  But  his  pride  was  equal  to  his  abitiiies. 
The  familial  charge,  repeated  in  Shakespeare,  ol.  having  •niten 
Eto  .1  m*Ht  ra.  while  true  in  fad,  is  false  fn  intention,  because 
no  Latin  scboUr  could  put  the  wards  in  any  other  order;  but 


it  icflecU  lakUulbr  fooo^  Wolser's  xoial  attnok.  C 
tiniani  eiplaias  that  be  had  to  make  iHO|HaKh  la  ihe  a-_ 
before  be  broached  them  to  Henry,  lest  \\  oluy  "  thcaki  ^ 
the  precedence  conceded  to  IIk  kmg."    "  He  is,"  wdu  n.: 
diplomatist,  "Ibe  proudest  pteUtc  that  ever  brcaikJ' 
arrogated  to  himself  the  privilece*  of  royalty,  made  m: 
attend  him  upon  tbeii  kneea,  compelled  bishopc  lo  lie  Ui  ii 
lalckets  ud  dukes  to  hold  Ibe  buin  vhile  be  wubed  bii  b.--.  | 
sjid  (oaiideied  it  (OndeKCtisiaa  «hen  he  nlloiKd  aabu 
(o  kii*  hit  fingets;  he  paid  little  bced  to  their  aacrcBuct 
acter,  and  himself  laid  violent  hands  on  ■  papal  Dunde 
ecDCism  equalled  Henry  VlU.'t;  his  jealousy  and  ill-tia 
of  Richard  Pace,  deu  of  Sc  Paul's,  referred  to  by  Sbaki^ic-  | 
but  vehemently  denied  by  Dr  Brewer,  bat  been  proved  tf 
pufclicalion  ti  the  Spanish  state  papers;  and  Polydore  V< 
the  historian,  and  Sir  R.  Sheffield,  speaker  oC  the  Hoe 
CoDUOOU,  were  both  sent  to  the  Tower  for  complaiidnc  C 
csoduct.     His  morals  were  lA  the  laiest  desciiptian,  ta: 
had  as  many  UlegiLimate  children  as  Henry  VIll.  hiiuell.  ! 
bis  son,  before  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  pnxureil  a 
four  archdeaconries,  five  prebends  and  a  chancellar&faip 
sought  to  thrust  him  into  the  bishopric  of  Durliam.     Fo 
he  obtained.  In  addition  to  his  archbishopric  and  lord  clancr'^ji 
ship,  the  abbey  of  St  Albans,  reputed  lo  be  the  richest  in  Fn^-'     I 
and  the  bishopric  hrsi  of  Bath  and  Wells,  then  of  Durhaoi.  m:    | 
finally  that  of  Winchester.    He  also  used  his  power  tj 
encemous  pensions  from  Chsries  V.  and  Francis  1,  ani 
gills  from  English  suitors.     Bis  New  Year's   pnsen 
reckoned  by  Giustinisni  at  15,000  ducats,  and  the  empc: 
— «  owed— him  iS,ooa  livres  a  year.     His  palaces  a 
those  of  his  king,  and  few  monarcbs  could  afford  such  a  diipli)     ' 
of  plate  as  commonly  graced  (be  cardinal's  (able.     H' 
[ions  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich  were,  nevertheless,  not  m. 
his  suoenbundsnt  revenues,  but  out  of  the  procteds  of  ilx 
H  ol  which  sreic  devoted  U    ' 
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1  would  ever  have  used  the  unparalleled  powers 
of  ecdalastical  jurisdiction  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
for  a  genuine  reformation  of  the  church  is  ordy  a  pjoua  opinion 
cherished  by  those  who  regret  thai  the  Reformation  waa  left  for 

opportunity  on  behalf  of  a  man  who  lor  siitcen  yeara  had  eitioyed 
an  authority  never  before  or  since  wielded  by  an  FnglitTi  subject. 
Wolsey  must  be  Judged  by  his  deeds  and  not  by  doubtful  in- 
tentions. During  the  £nt  hall  of  his  government  he  msleiislly 
g1  lengthened  the  Tudor  monarchy  by  the  vigorous  adminittia  tiDa 
of  justice  at  home  and  by  the  brillisnce  of  his  foreign  policy 
abroad.  But  the  prestige  he  secured  by  ijii  was  delusive; 
its  decline  was  as  rapid  as  its  growth,  and  the  eiqicnse  of  the 
policy  involved  taxation  which  seriously  weakened  the  loyalty 
oflbcpeople.  Theconcentrationofdvil  and  ecclesiasticalpowcr 
by  Wolsey  in  the  hands  of  a  churchman  provided  a  precedent  for 
its  concentration  by  Henry  Vlll.  in  the  hands  of  the  crown; 
and  the  personal  example  of  lavish  ostentatjon  and  loose  morals 
sriuch  the  cardinal-archbishop  exhibited  caimot  have  been 
without  influence  on  the  king,  who  grew  to  maturity  .under 
Wolsey's  guidance. 
Tie  LrlUri  and  fotwi  u/  Hnry  VIH-.  vols.  l-1v,,  npplenwDted 
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liticrs  TOliirae  (v,)  in  Longmans'  PtIiUial  Hilliry  iiS^J^  ; 
,F,PoHsnl'.  Henry  F//I.(I90J  and  I90ST,  ft.  e-.  p j 


WOLTBfl.  CHlRLCnTB  (1BJ4-1S4;),  Austrian  aclna,  ^^ 
otn  at  Cologne  on  the  ist  of  March  i8]4,  and  began  hs  anfsifc 
aner  at  Budapest  hi  1857,  -She  played  minor  parta  at  ibe  Hut 
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__   ~Jkmtn  in  Viatci*,  utS  mob  obtained  ta 

'  -'^,  °~"  ~  Victoria  thEitte  in  Berlin,  where  ib«  lenuinea  uum  looi.  mt 
r'^  /^  -jerfgnDUKaofHcnniooeiDttic  IThUct'i  ralrteokthcpUygouiI 

"^  —  ■  nortd  by  ftonn,  •mJ  ihe  wo  given  ia  1861  in  appointment  IT  lie 
^  ~'^  --  Vieiuu  Holburg  tboalre,  to  vbich  >he  reraained  Faithful  ua(i] 
~^^  -  "^-bc  deatli  on  Che  ]4tb  oE  June  iSg?.  Acoxdlag  to  her  wish,  ahe 
~'^^^^  -  m*  boriad  ia  Ibe  cocluma  of  Ipbigenia.  in  «hi<h  rALe  ahe  bad 
-;:  '--  :  achieved- ba  most  biiUiast  hiccoo.    Chailotle  Woliet  wa>  one 

E  •-::  2  .  gf  ^^  gi^t  tngie  actresKi  ol  modem  UmeL    Her  repotory 

f  :.-..::.  jndudadMedeft,  Sappha,  Lady  MacbeUi,HaiyStuan,Pr    ' 
^—'^  -  -  '  PbUn,  Adiienae  Lecoavreor,  Juw  £yie  1     '  " 
—  '^  -  ■  whkh  dwtacter  she  «u  immortaliicd  by 


"^^^  ^^  plajnbyGriUpuzer.IIebbcliDuiDUudSaidou. 

:^-c  ^  Sec  EhrenTttd.   OerbW  Wnlut  (Vienna.  1U7)!  -  KincUttd. 

-^  i-^  CkarUU  WilUr,  (n  EriiOHnmiMaU  (1897)- 

.'rr---  wDLvnHuvnM.  Htnr  hartut  fowub,  vu- 

^  .IS  -^~'  CODMI  <iB}o-       ),  English  Itlteaoiaii,  «■*  bon  at  Durham  on 

L-  '.^  ^  Ibe  iGth  oi  May  iSjo.     He  bccuu  a  prcsparDm  lolicilor  in 

'  _  =  --  WolvcrtMBiptaa,  and  oxninKof  a  Ubenl  naiKoiiJannisI  lamity 

-  .  z.-_  taok  ■  pmnJiient  put  ill  politio.  In  iSSobemiscIectedLiberal 

^  .-  :'.z^  Bieaiber  of  parliament  for  Wolveihimpton,  and  wu  re^ckcied 

■  -'^;  for  the  toil  diviaion  at  succeaive  contcsu.    In  iS&«-iS«s  be 

.-[  .'_i^  «*>  lUder-ienetary  for  the  Home  Office,  and  in  iSSA  financial 

._-—;.;  iccnttfi'lotbeUEaiury.    InMrGladitooe'i  iggi-i8wniini«iy 

J.- 1;  :•  be  WB  piertdent  of  the  local  goverameBt  board,  and  in  Lord 

■:)-.-;..  Roeebery'a  cabinet,  i«m-i895,  lecrelary  of  iiaie  for  India. 

,  ■._-,^  lotbeteandtheauccetdingyearsofopposilionhewiarecogniaed 

.  ^  ^.'  a*  a  (DItnd  econoniiit  and  a  ubcr  adminiitrauic,  as  well  as  a 

'_,  -_:  tuuvenally  re^xclM  rcpresentaLlve  of  nonconlonnist  views. 

- .- -  u.  lo  SirHemyCaDipbdl-BAnnrnnanVcabinel,  iqos-iqoS,  he  was 

'.'_!  i.  cbuusHoc  1^  the  duchy  ef  Laoculer,  and  be  retained  this  office 

..^  in  Mi  Aaqolth'i  miniiuy,  but  was  Iraiufened  lo  Ibe  House  ol 

T-^  Lordi Kith  a  fiKOuntcy  (April  tgot).    He  retiied  in  igio.    Hia 

.;;_,  [_  daochtet,  Ellen  Tbonieycron  Foider,  *ba  ninied  Mr  A.  L. 

FelUa  in  190J,  became  wdl  kaown  «i  a  mveliit  wiih  bet  Cei»- 

^^^  wnxi^/MMCiinHtiTdSgSjaiidelbetbooka. 

.^  -  WOLVBUUMPKHk  >  nitlut  Mwo.  and  niuidpal,  county 

~  '.~  and  puliamentaiy  bocovfh  of  StaffordabiFe,  Bnglaad,  itj  a. 

■'':'..  K.W.  from  London  by  tbe  londoa  &  North- Wotetn  railway, 

""..  icrved  atoo  by  the  nofthera  lioe  of  the  Great  Western  and  by 
a  branch  o(  ibe  Midland  railway.    Pop.  (iBqi)  iifin;  (1901) 

'.'  tMii^.      II  lies  at  Ihe  Bonta-wcaiein  edge  ol  the  gioop  of  great 

^~  .    .     ■      .          extending  S.£,  to  Birmingham,  but  there 


ia  elevated  and  healthy. 


rich  and  wdl  wooded.  The  aitual 
The  chaich  of  St  IWcr  b  a  fine 
porch  and  central  town.  The  lova  part  of  Ibe  tower  and  the 
Su  transept  date  from  tbe  13th  century;  the  nave,  clerestory, 
Dppcr  part  of  the  tower  and  N.  tiuuepi  liom  (be  ijlb;  the 
chancel  waa  nbnilt  b  tbe  Tcstocalioo.  completed  in  iSts.  with  an 
apiiU  tcradnatiotk  Tbe  chief  pvblic  buJdlngi  are  ibe  lown 
hall  (il7i),  eidiange,  agricoltnni  hall,  free  library  and  Iheacio. 
A  large  free  iraniiiar  acluKil,  founded  in  1511  by  Sir  Sitpbtn 
JtnDjFM.  •  native  of  the  town  and  aUennan  of  London,  occupies 
owdets  bvikUnca  (1S76).  llenare  a  Wiie  Coat  acbooi  (17SD) 
aada  achod  «[  art  Tbe  beaevolenl  inilitatiou  include  a 
(coetal  bcipitil.  tbe  eye  infirmary,  orphan  aaylum.  ouraing 
iutitMiofi  and  ieMilHte  of  Ibe  lodely  for  outdoor  blind.  In 
Qycen  Square  k  an  eqacMiian  atatne  of  Albeit,  Prince  Conion. 
unveiled  by  Qutcn  Victoria  in  tS66,  and  on  Snow  UiU  a  itatue 
(1B75)  o(  Charles  Pelbam  ViUicts.  There  are  parks  on  Ibe  east 
and  west  ol  Ihe  town,  and  a  new  ocecoune  (1SJ7)  replaces  thai 
fonncrly  00  tho  tile  of  the  weal  park.  In  the  dLitrict  %.  and  E. 
of  Wolveilumplon  (the  Black  Oiiinliy]  csal  and  irossCone  are 
mined.  Tmnmongery  and  steel  goods  of  all  kinds,  especially 
locks,  machinery,  tools  and  cycles,  are  prodnccd;  there  are 
also  tin  and  ainc  works.  I^rge  agricultund  markets  are  supplied 
from  the  dittriclsW.  and  N.ol  tbe  town.  An  annual  (air  is  held 
at  Whiisuniidf.  In  1001  an  induitrral  and  art  ethlWlion  wu 
held.  The  paillamenlaiy  borough  of  Wolverhampton  has  thm 
djviaions,  each  returning  one  member.  Tbe  town  is  governed 
Mvnl  13* 
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by  a   mayor,  11  aldermen  and  36  0 

auea.    WEnMESPmo  (pop.  4883),  Hbath  Town  or    

Heath  (M4i}  and  WujJUiaAi.L  (iS.jij)  arc  neighbouring  ubaa 
dislricti,  with  popuUtionsempIoyed  in  Ibe  manufacture  of  locks,  . 
keya  and  stnall  iron  goods,  in  iron  and  brass  [aundIie^  vannah 
works,  Sn 

Tbe  town  of  Wolvabampton  IHmJtHt,  Wolfrtuliamttmtit, 
WtllmttampltH)  teena  10  have  grown  up  round  the  duodi  o( 
St  Mary,  afterwarda  Ibe  royal  frea  chapel  of  WoLverbamplon, 
inbably  founded  in  946  by  Wullruna,  widow  of  Che  earl  of 
Northampton,  who  in  Uut  year  endowed  it  with  ealensive  laada. 
Tbe  estates  of  the  clerks  of  Uaodone  are  entuneratcd  in  Domea- 
day.  In  r  104  Jofan  granted  the  manor  of  Wolverhampton  to  tbe 
cfaurcb,  and  at  tbe  Relormation  it  waa  held  by  tbe  dean  of  the 
collegiate  body;  b  iju  Edward  VL  granted  the  college  and 
Bunor  to  Du<Uey,  duke  of  North  umbcrl^d,  but  Mary,  at  the 
beginningof  her  reign,  refounded  the  college  and  restored  toitiu 
property,  and  this  arrangement  waa  confirmed  by  Eliasbelb. 
Henry  III.  (issS)  granled  the  Wednesday  market,  which  is  still 
held,  and  a  (air  for  eight  days,  beginning  00  tbe  eve  of  Iba  feast 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  19).  During  ihe  Great  Rebellion 
Ibe  sympalhiet  of  WoIvethamptDn  were  royaliai.  Ia  164]  it 
was  for  a  time  the  headquarters  of  Prince  Rupert,  white  Chariel  L 
lay  ai  Busbbury  to  the  north.  At  the  end  o(  the  i^ih  century 
tbe  market  was  esteemed  tbe  lecoad  market  in  Ibe  county.  An 
account  of  Wolverhampton  published  in  1751  stated  ibal  the 
chief  nunu(aclure  was  locks,  "here  being  tho  most  tngeniov 
tocksmilhs  in  England,"  and  attributed  the  alow  growth  ol  the 
town  to  tbe  (act  thai  most  ol  the  land  waa  church  propoty. 
WolverbaiDpton  was  incorpecaled  in  i34S  aa  a  municipal  boroosb. 
Itwuool  lepteeentediaparUamelil  until  after  tba  passing  cd  tho 
Reform  Gill  (1833},  under  which  it  lEtumed  two  membia  until 
in  iSSj  the  representation  waa  incrcaaed  to  three  llie  county 
borough  dam  from  iSSl. 

WOLVERTCII,  a  town  in  the  Buckingham  parliamenlaiy 
division  of  Buckinghamahire,  Englarid,  oear  the  river  Ousc, 
51)  m.  N.W.  by  N.  of  London  by  Ibe  London  &  NoFtb-WesLern 
railway.  Fop.  (1001)  till.  lis  modem  (rowib  and  importance 
of  carriage  works  by  tbe 

tramway  comecls  the  town  with  tbe  old  market  Iowa  of  Stony 
Stratford  on  ihs  Ouso,  >  m.  W. 

WOMBAT,  Ihe  Utie  o(  tbe  lyiucat  represenlaiirea  of  the 
marsupial  family  PAamfmyidsc  (see  Uauuruu*}.   They  have 

il,'-i,M,-.I;-: 


n  Wombat  <i>j(uHAniiy> : 


f  (OBlinDDos  growib,  having  pettiMent  pulps.  Tbe  indwn 
je  large  and  chisel-like,  much  as  in  rodenta  Tbe  body  ia  broad 
jid  depressed,  the  neck  short,  the  bead  large  and  flal,  tbe  eyes 
mall  and  the  tail  rudimcolary  and  hidden  in  the  lur.     The 
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Kmbs  are  equal,  stout  and  short.*  The  feet  have  broad,  naked, 
tuberculated  soles;  the  forefeet  with  five  distinct  toes,  each 
furnished  with  a  long,  strong  and  slightly  curved  nail,  the  first 
and  fifth  considerably  shorter  than  the  other  three.  The  hind- 
feet  have  a  very  short  nailless  first  toe;  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  toes  partially  united  by  integument,  of  nearly  equal 
length;  the  fifth  distinct  and  rather  shorter,  these  four  are 
provided  with  long  and  curved  nails.  In  the  typical  group  of 
the  genus  Pkascolomys  we  find  the  following  chamcters: — Fur 
rough  and  coarse;  ears  short  and  rounded;  muzzle  naked; 
postorbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone  obsolete;  ribs  fifteen 
pairs.  Vertebrae:  C.  7,  D.  15,  L.  4,  S.  4,  Ca.  10-13.  The 
wombat  of  Tasmania  and  the  islands  of  Bass's  Straits  ( P.  ursinus) , 
and  the  closely  similM'  but  larger  F.  pUUyrhinus  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  mainland  of  Australia,  belong  to  this  group.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  hairy-nosed  wombat  {P.  latifrons)  of 
Southern  Australia,  the  fur  is  smooth  and  silky;  the  ears  are 
large  and  more  pointed;  the  muzzle  is  hairy;  the  frontal  region 
ol  the  skull  is  broader  than  in  the  other  section,  with  well-marked 
postorbital  processes;  and  there  are  thirteen  ribs.  Vertebrae: 
C.  7,D.  i3,L.6,S.4,Ca.  15-16. 

In  general  form  and  action  wombats  resemble  small  bears, 
having  a  somewhat  similar  shuffling  manner  of  walking,  butth%y 
are  still  shorter  in  the  legs,  and  have  a  broader  and  flatter  back. 
They  live  entirely  on  the  ground,  or  in  burrows  or  holes  among 
rocks,  and  feed  on  grass,  roots  and  other  vegetable  substances. 
They  sleep  during  the  day,  but  wander  forth  at  night  in  search 
of  food,  and  are  shy  and  gentle,  though  they  can  bite  strongly 
when  provoked.  The  only  noise  the  Tasmanian  wombat  makes 
is  a  low  hissing,  but  the  hairy-nosed  wombat  is  said  to  emit  a 
short  quick  grunt  when  annoyed.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  last-named  species,  as  well  as  P.  ursinus  of  Tasmania,  is 
brownish  grey.  The  large  wombat  of  the  mainland  is  variable 
in  colour,  some  individuals  being  pale  yellowish  brown,  others 
dark- grey  and  some  black.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body 
is  about  3  ft.  Fossil  remains  of  wombats,  some  of  larger  size 
than  any  now  existing,  have  been  found  in  caves  and  Pleistocene 
deposits  in  Australia.  (R-L.*) 

WOMBWELL,  an  urban  district  in  the  Bamsley  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  4  m.  S.E. 
of  Bamsley,  on  the  Great  Central  and  Midland  railwajrs.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  exten»ve  collieries. 
Pop.  (1901)  i3,asa. 

WOMBN.  The  very  word  "  woman "  (O.  Eng.  wlfmann), 
etymologically  meaning  a  wife  (or  the  wife  division  of  the  human 
race,  the  female  of  the  species  Homo),  sums  up  a  long  history  of 
dependence  and  subordination,  from  which  the  women  of  to-day 
have  only  gradually  emancipated  themselves  in  such  parts  of 
the  world  as  come  under  "  Western  civilization."  Though 
married  life  and  its  duties  necessarily  form  a  predominant  element 
in  the  woman's  sphere,  they  are  not  necessarily  the  whole  of  it; 
and  the  "  woman's  movement  "  is  essentially  a  struggle  for  the 
recognition  of  equality  of  opportunity  with  men,  and  for  equal 
rights  irrespective  of  sex,  even  if  special  relations  and  conditions 
are  willingly  incurred  under  the  form  of  partnership  involved 
in  marriage.  The  difficulties  of  obtaining  this  recognition  are 
obviously  due  to  historical  causes  combined  with  the  habits  and 
customs  which  history  has  produced. 

The  dependent  position  of  women  In  early  law  is  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  most  ancient  systems  which  have  in  whole  or 
BuiylKw,  *°  P*'*  descended  to  us.*  In  the  Mosaie  law  divorce 
^^  *  was  a  privilege  of  the  husband  only,"  the  vow  of  a 
woman  might  be  disallowed  by  her  father  or  husband.'  and 
daughters  could  inherit  only  in  the  absence  of  sons,  and  then 
they  must  marry  in  their  tribe.*  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  a 
wife  accused  of  adultery  might  be  tried  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
bitter  water.*    Besides  these  instances,  which  illustrate  the 

^  But  in  the  earliest  extant  eode.  however,  that  of  Khammurabi. 
the  position  of  women  was  free  and  dignified.  See  Babylonian 
Law. 

'  Deut.  xxiv.  I.  •  Numb.  xxx.  3. 

«  Numb  — ••    -»  •  Numb.  v.  n. 


subordination  of  women,  there  was  much  legblation  dealing  with, 
inter  alia,  offences  against  chastity,  and  marriage  of  a  man  with 
a  captive  heathen  woman  or  with  a  purchas^  slave.  So  far 
from  second  marriages  being  restrained,  as  they  were  by  Christian 
legislation,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  childless  widow  to  marry  her 
deceased  husband's  brother.  In  India  subjection  was  a  cardinal 
principle.  "  Day  and  night  must  women  be  held  by  their  pro- 
tectore  in  a  state  of  dependence,"  says  Manu.*  The  rule  of  in- 
heritance was  agnatic,  that  is,  descent  traced  through  males 
to  the  exclusion  of  females.'  The  gradual  growth  of  stridkana, 
or  property  of  a  woman  given  by  the  husband  before  or  after 
marriage,  or  by  the  wife's  family,  may  have  led  to  the  suttee, 
for  both  the  family  of  the  widow  and  the  Brahmans  had  an 
interest  in  getting -the  life  estate  of  a  woman  out  of  the  way.* 
Women  in  Hindu  law  had  only  limited  rights  of  inheritance, 
and  were  disqualified  as  witnesses. 

In  Roman  law  a  woman  was  even  in  historic  times  completely 
dependent.  If  married  she  and  her  property  passed  into  the 
power  of  her  husband;  if  unmarried  she  was  (unless  a  vestal 
virgin)  under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  h^r  father  during  his  life, 
and  after  his  death  of  her  agnates,  that  Is,  those  of  her  kinsmen 
by  blood  or  adoption  who  would  have  been  under  the  power  of 
the  common  ancestor  had  he  lived.  Failing  agnates,  the  tutelage 
probably  passed  to  the  gens.  The  wife  was  the  purchased 
property  of  her  husband,  and,  like  a  slave,  acquired  only  for 
his  benefit.  A  woman  could  not  exercise  any  civil  or  pubUc 
office.  *  In  the  words  of 'Ulpian,  "  feminae  ab  omnibus  officiis 
civilibus  vel  publids  remotae  sunt."*  A  woman  could  not 
continue  a  family,  for  she  was  "caput  et  finis  familiae suae,"** 
could  not  be  a  witness,  surety,  tutor,  or  curator;  she  could  not 
adopt  or  \/t  adopted,  or  make  a  will  or  contract.  She  could  not 
succeed  ab  intestaio  as  an  agnate,  if  further  removed  than  a  sister. 
A  daughter  might  be  disinherited  by  a  general  clause,  a  son 
only  by  name.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  was  privileged 
in  some  matters,  but  rather  from  a  feeling  of  pity  for  her  bodily 
weakness  and  presumed  mental  incapacity**  tiian  for  any  more 
worthy  reason.  Thus  she  could  plead  ignorance  of  law  as  a 
ground  for  dissolving  an  obligation,  which  a  man  amid  not  as  a 
rule  do;  she  could  accuse  only  in  cases  of  treason  and  witchcraft; 
and  she  was  in  certain  cases  exempt  from  torture.  In  succession 
ab  intestato  to  immovable  property  Roman  law  did  not,  as  does 
English ,  recognize  any  privilege  of  males  over  females. 

Legal  disabilities  were  gradually  mitigated  by  the  influence  ol 
fictions,  the  praetorian  equity  and  legislation.  An  example 
of  the  first  was  the  mode  by  which  a  woman  freed  herself  from 
the  authority  of  her  tutor  by  fictitious  cession  into  the  authority 
of  a  tutor  nominated  by  herself,  or  by  sale  of  herself  into  the 
power  of  a  nominal  husband  on  the  understanding  that  he  was 
at  once  to  emancipate  her  to  another  person,  who  then  manu- 
mitted her.  The  aaion  of  equity  is  illustrated  by  the  recognition 
by  the  praetor  of  cognatic  or  natural  as  distinguished  from 
agnatic  or  artificial  relationship,  and  of  a  widow's  daim  to  succeed 
on  the  death  of  her  husband  intestate  and  without  tdarions. 
Legislation,  beginning  as  early  as  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  for- 
bade excessive  mourning  for  the  dead  by  female  mourners, 
did  not  progress  uniformly  towards  enfmnchisemeni  o£  women. 
For  instance,  the  Lex  Voconia  (about  160  B.C.),  cidled  by  St 
Augustine  the  most  unjust  of  all  Utws..  provided  that  a  wonnan 
could  not  be  instituted  heir  to  a  man  who  was  registered  as  owner 
of  a  fortune  of  100,000  asses.**  A  constitution  of  Valentiniaa  I. 
forbade  bequests  by  women  to  ecclesiastics.    But  the  tendency 

*  Ch.  ix.  I  2  (Sir  W.  Jones's  translation). 

'  Whether  this  was  the  oldest  rule  of  inheritance  has  been  much 
debated.  That  birth  of  a  child  ^ve  the  mother  certain  legal  rights 
in  a  primitive  stage  of  society  is  the  view  of  many«  writers.  See 
esoecially  Das  Muiterrefkt  of  J.  J.  Bachofen  (Stuttgart,  l46i). 

*  Maine,  Early  History  of  InstUuiums,  lect.  xi. 

*  Dig.  I.  16.  I9<.  »•  Ibid. 

**  /mfedUtlaf  IS  the  term  used  more  than  once  in  the  texts  of 
Roman  law. 

**  The  way  in  which  this  law  was  evaded  was  by  non-enrolment  of 
the  testator  in  the  census  (see  Montesquieu,  cjprit  des  kns,  bk. 
xxvti.).  Another  way  was  by  leaving  her  the  inheritance  by  fidmcoim* 
missum  (see  Tausr). 
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of  legnlatkm  was  undoubtedly  in  the  dhectitm  Huiy 
Adoption  of  women  was  allowed  by  Diocletian  and  Maxi^** 
in  291.    The  tutelage  of  women  of  fuU  age  was  itmovtdlil  ^  • 
Qaudius,  and,  though  afterwards  in  part  revived,  has  ditt^p^JI^  \  ^"^ 
by  th«  time  of  Justinian.    This  implied  full  testamentary  sqa  1  *^ 
contractual  liberty.    In  regard  to  the  separate  property  o(  tbcj 
manied  woman,  Uie  period  of  ios  had  by  the  time  of  Justinisa 

long  superseded  the  period  of  mama.    The  result  was  that,  la 

spite  «l  a  few  remaining  disabilities^  such  as  the  general  incapacity  I  ThtT*^'  "^  '  . 
to  be  surety  or  witness  to  a  will  or  contract,  of  a  wife  to  make  I  thecv!?  ***'. 
a  gift  to  her  husband,  of  a*  widow  to  marry  within  a  year  of  I  mtg)?^^'  *^ 
her  husband's  death,  the  position  of  women  had  becomei  in  the    who  had  ^**^  * 
words  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  "  one  of  great  personal  and  proprietary    ••  .^-  ^^^'^^/. 
independence."*    For  this  improvement  in  their  position  they 
were  laigely  indebted  to  the  legislation  of  the  Christian  emperors, 
cspeciaUy  of  Justinian,  who  prided  himself  on  being  a  protector 

of  women. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  matters  in  which  Christianity  appears 
to  have  made  uterations,  generally  twt  perhaps  not  always  improve- 
ments, in  the  law.  As  a  niTe  the  influence  of  the  church  was  exercised 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  older  law 
upon  celibacy  and  childlessness,  of  increased  facilities  for  entering 
a  professed  leKgious  life,'  and  of  due  provision  for  the  wife.  The 
church  also  supported  the  political  power  of  those  ndio  were  her  best 
friends.  The  government  of  Pulcheria  or  Irene  would  hardly  have 
been  endured  in  the  days  of  the  pasari  empire.  Other  cases  in  which 
Christianity  probably  exercised  influence  may  be  briefly  stated,  (l) 
All  differences  in  the  law  of  succession  oh  inttstaUf  of  males  and  females 
were  atxrfishnl  by  Justinian.    (3)  The  appointment  of  mothers  and 

Sandmothers  as  tutors  was  sanctioned  oy  the  same  emperor.  (3) 
e  extended  to  all  cases  the  principle  established  by  the  Senatus 
Consultum  TertuUtanum  (158),  enaoling  the  mother  of  three  (if  a 
freed  woman  four)  children  to  succeed  to  the  property  of  her  children 
who  died  intestate,  and  nve  increased  rights  of  succession  to  a  widow. 
<4)  The  restrictions  on  the  marriage  of  senators  and  other  men  of  high 
rank  with  women  of  low  rank  were  extended  by  Constantioe,  but 
almost  entirdy  removed  by  Justinian.  (5)  Second  marria^  were 
discouraged  (especiaUy  by  making  it  legal  to  impose  a  condition  that 
a  widow  s  right  to  property  should  cease  on  re-marriage),  and  the 
Leonine  Constitutions  at  the  end  of  the  9th  century  made  third 
marriages  punishable.  (6)  The  same  constitutions  made  the  bene- 
diction  of  a  priest  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony  of  marriage.' 
The  criminal  law  in  its  relation  to  women  presents  some  (mints  of 
interest.  Aduhery  was  pumshed  with  death  by  Constantine,  but 
the  penalty  was  reduced  by  Justinian  to  relegation  to  a  convent. 
A  woman  condemned  for  adultery  could  not  re-many.  A  marriage 
between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  rendered  the  partiesguuty  of  adultery. 
Severe  laws  were  enacted  against  offences  of  uncnastity,  especially 
procurement  and  incest.  It  was  a  capital  crime  to  carry  off  or  offer 
violence  to  a  nun.  A  wife  could  not  commit  furtum  of  her  husband's 
goods,  but  he  had  a  special  action  rcmm  amolarum  gainst  her. 
By  several  sumptuary  constitutions,  contained  in  the  Cwe,  bk.  xi., 
.women  as  well  as  men  were  subject  to  penalties  for  wearing  dros  or 
ornaments  (except  rings)  imitating  those  reserved  for  the  emperor 
and  his  familjr.  Actresses  and  women  of  bad  fame  were  not  to  wear 
the  dress  of  virgins  dedicated  to  Heaven.  If  a  consul  had  a  wife  or 
mother  living  with  htm,  he  was  allowed  to  incur  greater  expense  than 
if  he  lived  alone.  The  interests  of  working  women  were  protected 
by  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  the  iynoecia,  or  workshops  for 
spinning,  dyeing,  &c. 

The  canon  law,  looking  with  disfavour*  on  the  female  inde- 
pendence prevailing  In  the  later  Roman  law,  tended  rather  in 
the  oppoate  direction.  The  Decrelum  specially  inculcated 
subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  obedience  to  his  will 
in  in  things.*  The  chief  differences  between  canon  and  Roman 
law  were  in  the  law  of  marriage,  especially  in  the  introduction 
of  pubfidty  and  of  the  (ormalilics  of  the  ring  and  the  kiss.  The 
benediction  of  a  priest  was  made  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony, 
as  indeed  it  had  been  made  by  the  dvil  power,  as  has  been  alresdy 
stated,  in  the  post-Justinian  period  of  Roman  law.  But  in 
practice  this  rule  appears  to  have  faUen  into  disuse  until  it  was 
again  revived  by  the  ooundl  of  Tke&t.    It  was,  however,  the 

^Ancient  Lam,  dh,v.  Hence  the  necessity  of  such  laws  as  the  Lea 
Oppia  (see  SuMpruAav  Laws). 

'  A  remarkable  example  of  this  tendency  was  the  provision  that 
an  actress  might  leave  the  stage  and  break  her  contract  of  service 
with  impairity  in  order  to  become  a  nun.  Even  under  the  pagan 
eniperms  a  constitution  of  Diodetian  and  Maximian  in  285  liad 
enacted  that  no  one  was  to  be  compelled  to  marry  (Cod.  v.  4,  ia). 
^  *  See  R.  T.  Troplong,  De  r influence  dm  ckristumisme  sur  te  droit 

*  Pt.  ii.  caus.  xxxiit.  qu.  v.  cb.  16. 
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han  those  falling  within  it.    The  doetrlne  of  ooeidoa  and 

'-tice  of  sepaiatt  ackaowledcment  of  deeds  by  married 

•■4sary  before  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act)  seem  to  be 

*4  of  the  period  when  women,  besides  being  aiattdsL  were 

\s  diattds.    Fonnerly  a  wife  could  not  steal  her  husband's 

but  since  the  Married  Women's  'Property  Act  this  has 

iJble.    Adultery  is  no  crime,  England  being  almost  the 

whero  such  is  the  case.   It  was  punished  by  fine  in  the 

nurts  up  to  the  17th  century,  and  was  made  criminal 

<*  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Long  Pariiament.    The 

n  be  oommitted  only  against  women  are  chiefly 

-ncy,  such  as  rape,  procurement  and  simiUr 

onsidcrable  change  in  the  law  in  the  direction 

1  to  women  was  made  by  the  Criminal  Law 

In  regard  to  the  protection  eivcn  to  a  wife 

'a  legidatiott  has  oonsiderabiv  strengthened 

'&  of  )udicial  separation  ano  maintenance 

? CB^.  The  wnippinj;  of  female  offenders 

^tiaement  of  a  wife  by  a  husband, 

1  a  reasonable  extent,  would  now 

The  husband's  rights  are  limited 

ise  of  her  misconduct. 

slightly  from  that  of  England. 

'  meot  s^ially  reserved  for 

commit  incestj  has  always 

and  fornication  are  still 

in  these  cases  have  fallen 

apadty  is  still  twelve. 
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ny  question  of 
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^rtjmovablc  property,  .^^ 
in  producing  by  their  hoSehS?  J 
real  Sahc  Uw  (not  in  thTimiSI:^'- 
of  succession  which,  in  mySn^  ^^^ 
their  descendants  to  a  Aan^^J^^-j 
property,  but  confine  land  exduSvJu^.  "*-*".! 

ants  of  msks....  The  idea  is  that  uL^l^*^  ' 
for  a  woman  fa  by  giving  her  a  nutfriaS^^'-  J 
IS  once  mamed  mto  a  separate  commuSJT^^*  '^  ^ 
in  blood,  neither  she  nor  her  children  are^Ill^'^tv"  ' 
further  claim  on  the  parent  group.'*    Aino«^  ^  sL'*- 
races  women  were  under  perpetual  tutelaa?*  i^  ***Mj1'  "" 
immarried.    The  first  to  obtam  freSom  »    ***  "^r'*^ 
As  late  as  the  code  of  Christian  V.,  at  the  end  5  uL  ^  ^'^^ 
it  was  enacted  that  if  a  woman  married  without  til*  ****2y' 
her  tutor  he  might  have,  if  he  wished,  administration    ^^^'^'t  44 
of  her  goods  during  her  life*    Tlie  provision  niaS'*'*'***^ 
Scandinavian  laws  under  the  name  of  moming-gift^|r*  ^  th« 
the  parent  of  the  modem  settled  property.*    The  Brth*"^^*** 
of  Ireland  excepted  women  from  the  ordinary  coime  ^  • 
law.    They  could  distrain  or  contract  only  in  certain  nam*** 
cases,  and  distress  upon  their  property  was  regulated  by  w^S^ 
rules.    In  the  pre-Conquest  csodes  in  Engkuid  severe  lawsv^» 
denounced  against  unchastity,  and  by  a  law  of  Cutute  a  woman 
was  to  lose  nose  and  ears  for  adultery.    The  laws  of  Athelsian 
contained  the  peculiariy  brutal  provisbn  for  the  punishment 
of  a  female  slave  convicted  of  theft  by  her  being  burned 
alive  by  dghty  other  female  slaves.    Other  laws  were  directed 
against  the  practice  of  witchcraft  {q.v.)  by  womeiL    Monogamy 
was  enforced  both  by  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  law;  and  second 
and  third  marriages  involved  penance*    A  ^impse  of  cruelty 
in  the  household  is  afforded  by  the  provison,  occuiring  no  less 
than  three  times  in  the  ecclesiastical  legislation,  that  if  a  woman 
scourged  her  female  slave  to  death  she  must  do  penance.   Traces 
of  wife-purchase  are  seen  in  the  law  of  Ethelbert,  enacting  that 
if  a  man  carry  off  a  freeman's  wife  he  must  at  his  own  expense 
procure  the  husband  another  wife.     The  codes  contain  few 
provisions  as  to  the  property  of  married  women,  but  those  few 
appear  to  pzove  that  she  was  in  a  better  pootion  than  at  a  Utcr 

*  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  see'  Manaaen's  Bel  Chnstendom  at 
d*  VrowB  (Leiden,  1877). 

*  EaHy  Law  ttnd  Custtfm,  ch.  v. 
'  See  StiemhMk.  Z>ejmre  Svevmum  (Stockholm.  1673).  bk.  iL  ch.  L ; 

Messenlus,  Leges  Ssecorum  (Stockholm.  1714). 

*  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xvL  f  f  1,  s. 

*  The  devdopment  of  the  bride>prioe  no  doubt  was  in  the  same 
direction.  Its  original  meaning  was,  however,  different.  It  was  the 
sum  paid  by  the  husband  to  the  wife  s  family  for  the  purchase  of  part 
of  the  family  property,  while  the  momii»-gift  was  paid  as  ^reHum 
fririiwilatis  to  the  bride  beisdf.  in  its  English  form  moming-gift 
occurs  in  the  laws  of  Canute:  in  its  Latinized  form  of  morgoagtso  it 
occurs  in  the  Legei  Henrici  Primu 
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period.  The  laws  6t  Ine  gave  her  %  third  of  her  husband's  property; 
the  laws  of  Edmund  as  to  beitzothal  allowed  this  to  be  increased 
to  half  by  antenuptial  contract,  to  the  whole  if  she  had  children 
and  djd  not  re-many  after  her  husband's  death.  No  doubt 
the  dower  ad  osUum  eccUsiae  favoured  by  the  church  generally 
superseded  the  legal  ri|^ts  where  the  property  was  huge  (in 
fact  this  is  i^dally  provided  by  Magna  Carta,  c  7).  "  Frovisio 
hominis  tollit  provisionem  1^^"  The  legal  rights  of  a  married 
woman  apart  from  contract  were  gradually  limited,  until  by 
the  time  of  Glanvill  her  person  and  property  had  become  during 
her  husband's  lifetime  entirely  at  his  diqxisal,  and  after  his  death 
limited  to  her  dower  and  her  ^rr  roluma^t/u. 

A  few  of  the  more  interesting  matters  in  which  the  old  common 
and  statute  law  of  England  placed  women  in  a  special  position 
may  be  noticed.  A  woman  was  exempt  from  legal  duties  more 
particularly  attachii^  to  men  and  not  performable  by  deputy. 
She  could  apparently  originally  not  hold  a  proper  feud,  i.e.  one 
of  which  the  tenure  was  by  military  service.^  The  same  principle 
appears  in  the  rule  that  she  could  not  be  endowed  of  a  castle 
maintained  for  the  defence  of  the  realm  and  not  for  the  private 
use  of  the  owner.  She  could  receive  homage,  but  not  render  it 
in  the  form  used  by  men,  and  she  was  privileged  from  suit  and 
service  at  the  sheriff's  toum.  She  was  not  sworn  to  the  law 
by  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  leet  or  toum,  and  so  could  not  be 
outlawed,  but  was  said  to  be  waived.  She  could  be  constable, 
either  of  a  castle  or  a  vill,  but  not  ^erifiF,  unless  in  tbe  one  case 
of  Westmorland,  an  hereditary  office,  exercised  in  person  in  the 
X7th  century  by  the  famous  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery.  In  certain  cases  a  woman  couM  transmit 
rights  which  she  could  not  enjoy.  On  such  a  power  of  trans> 
mission,  as  Sir  H.  Maine  shows,*  rested  the  claim  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  crown  of  France.  The  claim  through  a  woman  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  French  constitutional  law,  which  rejected  thedaim 
tf  a  w(Hnan.  The  jealousy  of  a  woman's  political  influence  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  case  of  Alice  Ferrers,  the  mistress  of 
Edward  III.  She  was  accused  of  breaking  an  ordinance  by 
which  women  had  been  forbidden  to  do  business  for  hire  and  by 
way  of  maintenance  t&  the  king's  court.* 

By  Magna  Carta  a  woman  could  not  accuse  a  man  of  murder 
excmt  of  that  <tf  her  husband.  Thb  disability  no  doubt  aroee  from 
the  fact  that  in  trial  by  battle  she  naturally  did  "not  appear  in  person 
but  by  a  champion.  She  was  not  admitted  as  a  witness  to  prqve  the 
status  of  a  man  on  the  question  arising  whether  he  were  tree  or  a 
villein.  She  could  not  appoint  a  testamentary  guardian,  and  could 
only  be  a  guardian  even  of  her  own  children  to  a  limited  detent. 
Her  will  was  revoked  by  mariia||e,  that  of  a  man  <mly  by  marriage 
and. the  subsequent  birth  of  a  child.  By  31  Hen.  VI.  c.  Q  the  king^a 
writ  out  of  chancery  was  granted  to  a  woman  alleging  that  she  had 
become  bound  by  an  obligation  through  force  or  fraud.  By  39 
Hen.  VI.  c.  2  a  woman  might  have  livery  of  land  as  heiress  at  fourteen. 
Benefit  of  clergy  was  first  allowed  to  women  partially  by  si  Jac  1. 
c  6,  fully  by  3  Will  &  M.  c  9  and  4  and  5  WOL  &  M.  c.  2^.  Public 
whipping. was  not  abolished  until  ^7  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  whipping  in 
all  cases  until  i  Ceo.  IV  c.  57.  Burning  was  the  punishment  specially 
appropriated  to  women  convicted  of  treason  or  witchcraft.  A' case 
01  sentence  to  escecution  bv  burning  for  petit  treason  oocuncd  as 
lately  as  X784-  In  sonae  old  statutes  very  curious  sumptuary  cegula* 
tions  as  to  women's  dress  occur.  By  the  sumptuary  laws  otEdward 
III.  in  1363  (37  Edw,  III.cc.  8-14)  women  were  in  general  to  be  dressed 
according  to  the  position  of  thdr  fathers  or  husbands.  Wives  and 
daughters  of  servants  were  not  to  wear  veils  above  twdvepence  in 
value*.  Handicraftsmen's  and  yeomen's  wives  were  not  to  wear  silk 
veils.  The  use  of  fur  was  confined  to  the  ladies  of  knights  with  a 
rental  above  200  marks  a  ^ear.  Careful  observance  of  difference 
of  rank  in  the  dress  was  also  inculcated  by  3  Edw  IV.  c.  5.  The  wife 
or  daughter  of  a  knight  was  not  to  wear  doth  of  gold  or  sable  for, 
<A  a  Knight-l»chelor  not  velvet,  of  an  esquire  or  gentleman  not 
"i^lvet.  satin  or  ermine,  of  a  labourer  not  clothes  beyonda  certain  price 
or  a  girdle  garnished  ^th  silver.  By  22  Edw.  IV.  c  1,  doth  of  eokl 
and  pu^le  ulk  were  confined  to  women  of  the  royal  family.  It  is 
wortny  of  notice  that  at  the  times  of  passing  these  sumptuary  laws 
the  trade  interests  of  women  were  protected  by  the  Icgisteturs.  By 
37  Edw.  III.  c  6,  handkaaftsmen  were  to  use  only  one  mystery,  but 
women  ml^ht  work  as  they  had  been  aocQstomed.  3  Edw.  IV.  c  3 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great  fiefs  of  France,  except  the  Isle  ol 
France,  the  special  apanage  of  the  crown,  all  became  in  time  female 
fiefs.  This  is  shown  by  the  ubie  at  the  end  of  Laboulaye's  Redurchgt, 

*  Early  taa  and  Custom,  ch.  v 

*  XoU  Part.,  vol.  iiL  p.  12. 


forbade  importatmn  of  sflk  and  laoe  by  Lombards  and  other  aliea 
strangers,  imagining  to  destroy  the  craft  of  the  silk  spinsters  and  all 
such  virtuous  occupations  for  women.  In  some  cases  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  trsdesmen  were  allowed  to  assist  in  the  trades  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers;  see,  for  instance,  the  aa  ooocemiiw  tanaera, 
I  Ja&  I.  c.  22.  Some  trading  oorporations,  such  as  the  East  India 
Com^ny,  recognized  no  distmction  of  sex  in  their  members.  The 
disabilities  Imposed  on  women  by  substantive  law  are  sometimes 
traceable  in  the  eariy  law  of  procedure.  For  instance,  by  the  Statute 
of  Essoins  (12  Edw.  II.  st.  2),  essoin  de  serviUo  reps  dkl  not  lie  where 
the  party  was  a  woman;  that  is,  a  woman  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
could  not  excuse  her  absence  from  court  by  alleging  that  she  was  on 
public  duty.  The  influence  of  the  church  is  very  clearly  traceable  in 
some  of  the  earlier  criminal  legislation.  Thus  by  *13  Eow.  1.  st.  1,  c 
34,  it  was  punishable  with  threeyears'  imprisonnient  to  carry  away 
a  nun,  even  with  her  consent.  The  Six  Artides*  31  Hen.  Vllf.  c  14, 
forbade  marriage  and  concubinage  of  priests  and  sanctioned  vows 
of  chastity  by  women. 

In  Scotland,  as  early  as  Rmam  Majesta/em  (12th  century)  women 
were  the  object  of  special  legu  regulation.  In  that  work  the  uurckelu 
mulieris  (probably  a  tax  paid  to  the  lord  on  the  marriage  of  his 
tenant's  daughter;  was  fixed  at  a  sum  differing  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  woman.  Numerous  andant  laws  dealt  with  t  rade  and  sumptu- 
ary matters.  By  the  Leps  Quatuor  Bureorum  female  brewsters  mak- 
ing bad  ale  were  to  forfeit  cightpence  and  be  put  on  the  cuckiog-stoal, 
and  were  to  set  an  ale-wand  outside  their  houses  under  a  penalty 
of  fourpence.  The  same  Uws  also  provided  that  a  married  woman 
■committing  a  trespass  without  her  husband's  knowledge  might  be 
chastised  like  a  child  under  age.  The  Staiula  Giidt  of  the  1 3th  century 
enacted  that  a  married  woman  might  not  buy  wool  in  the  streets  or 
buy  more  than  a  limited  amount  otoats.  The  same  code  also  ensured 
a  provision  for  the  daughter  of  one  <A  the  gild-brethren  unable  to 
provide  for  hersdf  through  poverty,  dther  by  marrying  her  or 
putting  her  in  a  convent.  By  the  act  1429,  c.  9,  wives  were!  to  be 
arrayra  after  the  estate  of  thcv  husbands.  By  1437*  ^*  '3*  ''^  woman 
was  to  go  to  church  with  her  face  covered  so  tnat  she  could  not 
be  known.  1581,  c.  18,  was  conceived  in  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and 
allowed  women  to  wear  any  head-dress  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  1621,  c  25,  permitted  servants  to  wear  their  mistress's 
cast-o^  clothes.  1681,  c.  80.  contained  the  remarkable  provision 
that  not  more  than  two  changes  of  raiment  were  to  be  made  by  a  bride 
at  her  wedding.  In  its  more  modern  aspect  the  law  is  in  most  respects 
uroilar  to  that  (rf  England.  Q.  w.) 

In  separate  legal  articles  attention  is  drawn,  on  variotu  sub- 
jects, to  any  special  provisions  or  disabilities  affecting 
women;  see,  for  instance.  Evidence,  Divorce, 
Maiuuace,  Children  {Law  relating  to),  Ikeant, 
Husband  and  Wiee.  llie  movement  for  removing 
the  older  disabilities  has  progressed  at  such  different 
rates  in  various  countries  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  note  here  the  chief  distinctions  remaining  under 
KigUsh  law  in  1910. 

CivU  Rights. — The  age  at  which  a  girl  can  contract  a  valid  marriage, 
in  En^ish  law,  is,  following  the  Roman  law,  twelve;  she  is  thus  two 
years  in  advance  of  a  boy,  who  must  be  fourteen.  Under  the.Infants 
Settlement  Act  1855,  a  valid  settlement  could  be  made  by  a' woman 
at  seventeen  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  the  age  for  a  man  bdi^ 
twenty:  by  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act  1907  any  settle- 
ment oy  a  husband  of  his  wife's  property  is  not  valid  unless  executed 
by  her  if  she  is  of  full  age,  of  confirmed  oy  her  after  she  attains  full 
age.  An  unmarried  woman  is  liable  for  the  support  of  illegitimate 
children  till  they  attain  the  age  of  Mxteen.  She  is  generally  assisted, 
in  the  absence  01  aereement,  by  an  affiliation  order  granted  by  inagi»> 
trates.  A  married  woman  having  separate  property  is,  under  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Acts  1 882  and  1908,  tuble  for  the  support 
of  her  parents,  husband,  children  and  grandchildren  becoming 
diargcable  to  any  union  or  parish.  At  common  law  the  father  was 
eatttled  as  against  the  mother  to  the  custody  of  a  legitimate  child 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  could  only  forfeit  such  right  by  mis- 
conduct. Hut  the'  Court  of  Chancery,  wherever  there  was  trust 
property  and  the  infant  could  be  made  a  ward  of  court,  took  a  less 
rigid  view  of  the  paternal  rights  and  looked  more  to  the  interest  of 
the  child,  and  consequently  in  sonse  cases  to  the  extension  of  the 
mother's  rishts  at  common  law.  Legislation  has  tended  in  the  same 
direction.  By  the  Infants*  Custody  Act  1873,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  empowered  to  enforce  a  provision  in  a  separation  deed,  giving  up 
the  custody  or  control  of  a  child  to  the  mother.  The  Judicature  Ac^ 
1873,  i  25  (10),  enacted  that  in  questions  relating  to  the  custody 
and  education  of  infants  the  rules  of  eauity  should  prevail.  The 
Guardiaoship  of  Infants  Act  1886  largely  extended  the  mother's 
powers  of  appointing  and  acting  as  a  guardian,  and  gave  the  court 
a  discretion  to  regard  the  mother's  washes  as  to  the  custody  of  the 
children.  The  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women^  Act  1895 
enabled  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  to  whom  a  married  woman 
has  made  applicatiooj  to  commit  to  the  applicant  the  custody  ol  anv 
children  of  the  mamage  between  the  applicant  and  her  husbamL 
while  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
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Th*  oMWt  raroaricable  dMftbilitie*  under  mhkh  women  were  itiU 
placed  in  1910 -were  (1)  the  exduiion  of  female  heira  from  intestate 
•uocGsuon  -to  real  estate,  unlcM  in  the  absence  of  a  male  heir  (see 
Inhbeitancb;  (Succession)  ;  and  (.3]  the  fact  that  a  husband  could 
obtain  a  divorce  for  the  adultery  of  his  wifoi  while  a  wife  oould  only 
obtain  it  for  her  husband's  adultciy  If  coupled  with  soae  other  cause, 
such  as  criidty  or  desertion. 

Sdits  in  which  either  necessarily  or  practicallv  only  women  are 
plaintiffs  are:  breach  of  Dromise,  afhliation  (g.v.)  and  (though  not 
pomtnally)  seduction  (f.v.). 

The  actbn  for  bceach  of  promisa^  may  indeed  be  brought  by  a 
man,  but  this  is  veiy  rare,  and  its  only  real  interest  is  as  a  protection 
for  women.  It  may  be  brought  by  but  not  against  an  infant,  and  not 
against  ait  adult  if  he  or  sne  has  merely  rsti6ed  a  promise  made 
during  infancy;  it  may  be  brought  agamst  but  not  oy  a  married 
man  or  woman  (in  spite  of  the  iuierent  incapacity  of  such  a  pemn 
to  have  married  the  idaintiff ),  and  neither  by  nor  against  the  personal 
rcpreaentatives  of  a  deceased  party  to  the  promise  (unless  where 
special  damage  has  accrued  to  the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased). 
The  pcx>mtse  need  not  be  in  writing.  The  parties  to  an  action  are 
by  3a  and  33  Vict,  c  6S  competent  witnesses:  die  plaintiff  cannot, 
however,  recover  a  verdict,  without  his  or  her  testimonv  being 
corroborated  by  other  material  evidence.  The  measure  of  oaroages 
is  to  a  greater  extent  than  In  most  actions  at  the  discretion  of  the 
iuiy:  they  may  take  into  con«deratton  the  injury  to  the  plaintiff's 
leeungs,  especudly  if  the  breach  of  promiae  be  aggravated  by  seduc- 
tion. Either  party  has  a  right  to  trial  by  jury  under  the  rules  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  1883.  The  action  cannot  oe  tried  in  a  county  court, 
unless  by  consent,  or  unless  remitted  for  trial  there  by  the  High 
Court.  Unchastity  of  the  plaintiff  unknown  to  the  defendant  when 
the  pfttmise  was  made  and  dissohitlon  of  the  contract  by  mutual 
ooosent  are  the  principal  defences  which  are  usually  raised  to  the 
action.  Bodily  infirmity  of  the  defendant  b  no  defence  to  the 
action,  though  it  may  iustify  the  other  party  in  refusing  to  marry 
the  person  thus  affectea.  Where  the  betrothed  are  within  prohibited 
dcgreesof  consanguinity  or  affinity,  there  can  be  no  valid  promise  at 
aU,  and  so  ao  action  for  its  breach. 

CriwtuuU  Law. — ^There  are  some  offences  which  can  be  committed 
only  by  women,  others  which  can  be  committed  only  against  them. 
Among  the  former  are  concealment  of  birth  (in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  01  a  hundred),  the  now  obsolete  offence  of  bdng  a  common 
•cdd,  and  prostitution  (^.s.),  and  kindred  offences.  Where  a  married 
woman  commits  a  crime  in  company  with  her  husband,  she  is 
generally  presumed  to  have  actca  by  his  coercion,  and  so  to  be 
entitled  to  acquittal.  This  presumption,  however,  was  never  made 
in  witchcraft  cases,  and  is  not  now  made  in  cases  of  treason,  murder 
and  other  grave  crimes,  or  in  crimes  in  whkh  the  principal  part  ia 
mnst  usuauy  taken  by  the  wife,  such  as  keeping  a  brotheL  In  fact. 
the  exceptions  to  the  old  presumption  are  now  perhaps  more  numerous 

*  The  action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  is  in  some  of  its 
incidents  peculiar  to  English  law.  In  Roman  law,  betrothal  (span- 
salia)  imposed  a  duty  on  the  betrothed  to  become  husband  and  wife 
withm  aroasonable  tuna,  subject  to  the  termination  oC  the  obligation 
by  death,  repudiation  by  the  words  ^ontUiunu  tma  non  tilsr,  or  lapse 
01  time,  the  time  fixed  being  two  years.  No  action  lay  for  breach  of 
promise  to  marry  unless  arrkae  sponsalUiae  had  been  given,  ix. 
earnest  of  the  bargain,  to  be  forfeited  by  the  party  refusii^g:  to  carry 
it  out.  The  arrka  ausht  also  be  given  by  a  parent,  ami  was  equally 
liable  to  forfeiture.  A  provincial  governor,  or  one  of  his  relations  or 
household,  could  not  recover  any  arrka  that  might  have  been  given, 
it  being  supposed  that  he  was  in  a  position  of  authority  and  able  to 
eaercise  influence  in  forcing  consent  to  a  betrothal.  In  the  canon 
hw  bfcach  of  the  promise  naade  by  the  s^oMoiio,  whether  ds  ^aomf* 
or  dt  ffOmo,  a  division  unknown  to  Roman  law,  does  opt  without 
more  appear  to  have  sufficed  to  found  an  action  for  its  breach, 
except  so  far  as  it  fell  under  ecclesiastical  cognizance  as  taesiofidei^ 
but  It  had  the  more  serious  legal  effect  of  avoiding  as  a  canonicai 
dtsabUhy  the  subsequent  marriage,  while  the  onginal  spomsalia 
contwued,  nf  »  betroUied  peraon  to  any  other  than  the  one  to  whom 
he  or  she  was  originally  betrothed.  The  spotualia  became  inoperative, 
ctthcr  by  mutual  consent  or  by  certain  supervening  impediments, 
such  «a  oidinatfon  or  a  vow  ol  chastity.  The  canonical  disability 
of  precontract  was  femovud  in  England  by  u  Hen.  VIIL  c.  38, 
t«-c«tabUahed  ia  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  finally  abolished  ia 
1753.  In  England  the  duty  of  the  parties  is  the  same  as  in  Roman 
law.  vis.  to  carry  out  the  contract  within  a  reasonable  time,  if  no 
time  be  specially  find«  Fonnerly  a  contract  to  marry  oouki  be 
apedfically  anforoed  by  tfaa  ccrWsinitirBl  court  compelBng  a  oela> 
bratloa  01  the  marriage  sa  faci$  §c€ktio§.  The  last  instance  of  a 
suit  for  this  purpose  was  in  175a,  and  the  right  to  bring  it  was 
abolished  in  1753  by  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  136  Geo.  IL  c.  33). 


In  Scotland  a  promise  in  t^e  nature  of  i^MMolia  d«/Hliiya  not  folkywed 
by  oonaummatioa  aiay  be  rested  from,  aukqect  to  the  liability  of 
the  party  in  fault  to  an  action  for  the  breach^  which  by  6  C^ao.  IV.  c 


130.  s.  a8,  is  a  proper  cause  for  trial  by  jury.  If,  however,  the 
sponmlia  be  dt  praesenH,  and.  according  to  the  more  probable 
opinion,  if  they  be  d4  fvtmro  followed  by  consummation,  a  pre- 
oootract  b  constituted,  giving  a  right  to  a  decree  of  dedarator  of 
marriage  and  equivalent  to  marriage,  unless  declared  void  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  parties. 


than  those  fallidg  withia  it.  The  doctrine  of  coerdea  and  the 
practice  of  separate  acknowledcment  of  deeds  by  married  women 
(necessary  before  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act)  seem  to  ba 
vestiges  of  the  period  when  women,  besides  being  diattds,  were 
treated  at  chattds.  Fonmeriy  a  wife  couhl  not  steal  her  fausoand'a 
property,  but  since  the  Married  Women'*  'Propertj^  Act  this  haa 
beoome  possible.  Aduttoy  is  no  crime,  England  being  almost  the 
only  OMintry  where  such  is  the  case.  It  was  punished  by  fine  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  up  to  the  17th  century,  and  was  made  criminal 
for  a  short  time  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Long  Parilameat.  The 
offences  which  can  be  committed  only  against  women  are  chiefly 
those  against  decency,  such  as  rape,  procurement  and  aimilsLf* 
crimes,  m  which  a  considerable  change  in  the  law  in  the  direction 
of  increased  protection  to  women  was  made  by  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  1885.  In  regard  to  the  protection  given  to  a  wife 
against  her  husband  modern  legislation  has  considerably  strengthened 
the  wife's  position  by  means  A  judicial  separation  and  maintenance 
in  case  of  oescrtion  (see  Di  voacB^.  The  wnipping  of  female  offendere 
was  abolished  in  1830.  Chastisement  of  a  wife  by  a  husband, 
posribly  at  one  time  lawful  to  a  reasonable  extent,  would  now 
certainly  constitute  aa  assault.  The  husband's  rights  are  limited 
to  restraining  the  wife's  liberty  in  case  of  her  misconduct. 

In  Scotland  the  criminal  law  diffcre  slightly  from  that  of  England. 
At  one  time  drowning  was  a  punishment  s{)ecially  reserved  for 
women.  Incest  (g.s.)*  oc  eo  attempt  to  commit  incest,  has  always 
been  punishable  as  a  crime.  Adultery  and  fornicatkm  are  stiU 
nominally  crimea,^^  criminal  proceedings  in  these  cases  have  fallen 
into  desuetude.  The  age  of  testamentary  capacity  is  still  twelve, 
not  twenty-one,  as  in  England. 

The  whole  idea  of  women's  position  In  social  life,  and  their 
ability  to  take  their  place.  Independently  of  any  question  of 
sex,  in  the  work  of  the  worid,  was  radically  changed 
In  tihe  English-speaking  countries,  and  also  in  the  more 
progressive  nations  beyond  their  bounds,  during  the 
19th  centuxy.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  movement 
for  women's  higher  education  and  its  results.  To  deal  in  detail 
with  this  movement  in  various  countries  wotild  here  be  too 
intricate  a  matter;  but  in  the  English-speaking  countries  at 
all  events  the  change  is  so  complete  that  the  only  curious  thing 
now  is,  not  what  spheres  women  may  not  enter,  more  or  less 
equally  with  men,  but  the  few  from  which  they  arc  still  excluded. 

Before  the  accesuon  of  Queen  Victoria,  there  was  no  systematic 
education  for  English  women,  but  as  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  drew  to  a  close,  broader  views  began  to  be  held  on  the 
subject,  while  the  humanitarian  movement,  as  well  as  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  women,  helped  to  put  their  education  on 
-a  flounder  basis.  It  became  more  thorou^;  its  methods  were 
better  calculated  to  stimulate  intellectual  power;  and  the  con- 
viction  that  It  was  neither  good,  nor  politic,  for  women  to  remain 
intellectually  in  their  former  slate  of  ignorance,  was  gradually 
accqpted  by  every  one.  The  movement  owed  much  to  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice.  He  was  its  pioneer;  and  (Queen's  Ollege 
(1848),  which  he  founded,  was  the  first  to  give  a  wider  scope  to 
the  training  of  its  schokua.  Out  of  its  teaching,  and  that  of 
its  prdfesaon  (including  Charles  Klngsley),  grew  neariy  all  the 
educational  advantages  which  women  enjqy  to-day;  and  to 
the  women  who  were  trained  at  <^ccn's  (>>nege  we  owe  som« 
of  the  best  teaching  in  England.  Bedford  College,  Cheltenham 
CbDege,  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Giils,  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Onnpany's  schools,  are  some  of  those  which 
sprang  Into  life  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  were  filled, 
as  npid^  as  they  were  opened,  by  the  girls  of  the  middle  and 
professwnal  classes.  From  their  teaching  came  the  final  stage 
which  gave  women  the  same  academic  advantages  as  men. 
Somerville  College  and  Lady  Margaret  Hall  at  Oxford,  Girton 
and  Newnham  CoOegea  at  Cambridge,  Westfield  College  in 
London,  St  Hilda's  CoUcge,  St  Hugh's  HaU,  HoUoway  College, 
Owens  College,  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  and  Victorfa 
Universities,  and  other  colleges  for  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  some  of  the  later  but  equally  successful 
results  of  the  movement.  The  necessity  for  testing  the  quality 
of  the  education  of  women,  however,  soon  began  to  be  fdt.  The 
University  of  Cambridge  was  the  first  to  institute  a  special 
examination  for  women  over  eighteen,  and  its  example  was 
foUowed  by  Oxford;  but  while  London,  Dublin  (Trinity  CoOege), 
Belfast  ((^een's),  Victoria,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, and  St  Andrews 
universities  now  grant  degrees,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  denied 
them  in  igxo.    In  the  act  of  1908  establishing  the  new  Roman 
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CathoUc  nnivenity  in  Ireland,  it  was  provided  that  tm  members 
of  the  senate  should  be  women;  and  Queen's  University,  Belfast, 
had  three  women  in  19x0  in  its  senate.  Women  may  point  with 
justifiable  pride  to  the  fact  that  within  a  very  few  years  of  their 
admission  to  university  examination8,they  provided  at  Cambridge 
both  a  senior  classic  and  a  senior  wrangler.  In  America  (see 
Co-£Ducaiion)  the  movement  has  gone  much  farther  than  in 
Great  Britain. 

Hie  temperate,  calm,  earnest  demeanour  of  women,  both  in 
the  schools  and  in  university  life,  awakened  admiration  and 
respect  from  aU;  and  the  movement  brought  into  existence  a 
vast  number  of  women,  as  well-educated  as  men,  hard-working, 
persevering  and  capable,  who  invaded  many  professions,  and 
could  hold  their  ground  where  a  sound  education  was  the  found- 
ation of  success.  The  pioneers  of  female  education  spent  their 
energies  in  developing  their  higher  and  more  intellectual  ideals, 
but  later  years  opened  up  other  positions  which  better  education 
has  enabled  women  to  filL  In  the  literary  field  they  soon  invaded 
journalism  (see  Newspafeks),  and  took  an  important  place  on 
the  stafis  of  libraries  and  museums.  They  form  an  important 
(and  in  America,  the  predominating)  section  of  the  teaching 
profession  in  the  state  schools,  and  in  all  research  work  play  an 
increasingly  valuable  part.  It  is  hot  possible  for  every  woman 
to  be  a  schc^ar,  a  doctor  (see  below),  a  lawyer,^  or  possibly  to 
attain  the  highest  position  in  professions  where  competition 
with  men  is  keen,  but  the  development  of  women's  work  has 
opened  many  other  outlets  for  their  energies.  As  members  of 
school  boards,  factory  inspectors,  poor  law  guardians^  sanitary 
inspectors,  they  have  had  ample  scope  for  gratifying  their  ambition 
and  energy.  The  progress  made  in  philanthropy  and  religious 
activity*  is  largely  due  to  their  devotion,  under  the  auspices 
of  countless  new  societies.  And  increasing  provision  has  been 
made,  in  the  arts  tend  crafts,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  careers. 
There  are  successful  women  architects  now  working  in  England, 
and  in  1905  a  woman  won  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Architects;  a  large  number  of  women  travel  for  business 
firms;  in  decorative  work,  as  silversmiths,  dentists,  law  copyists, 
proof-readers,  and  in  plan  tracing  women  work  with  success; 
wood-carving  has  become  almost  as  recognized  a  career  for  them 
as  that  of  typewriting  and  shorthand,  in  which  an  increasing 

'Women  have  loos  practised  law  in  the  United  States,  and  in- 
1896  the  benchera  of  the  Ontario  Law  Society  decided  to  admit 
them  to  the  bar  In  France  in  December  1900  an  act  was  passed 
enabling  wom^  to  practise  as  barristers,  and  Madame  Pettt  was 
•worn  in  Paris,  while  a  woman  was  briefed  for  the  defence  in  a  murder 
case  in  Toulouse  in  1903,  this  being  the  first  case  of  a  woman  pleading 
in  a  European  criminaicourt.  In  Finland  and  Norway  women  have 
long  practised  as  barristers,  and  in  Denmark  since  1908  thcv  have 
been  admitted  as  assistants  to  lawyers.  By  the  laiir  of  the  Nether- 
lands they  are  admitted  as  notaries.  In  England  a  ^lecial  tribunal 
of  the  House  of  Lords  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancdlor^Sedded 
in  1903  not  to  admit  women  to  the  English  bar,  on  the  grounds  that 
there  was  no  precedent  and  that  they  were  not  desirous  of  creatinjs 
one;  but  numbers  of  women  take  degrees  in  law  in  British  universi- 
ties, and  several  have  become  soLicitora. 

'  In  the  olden  times  before  the  Reformation  in  England  various 
religious  oommunitiea  absorbed  a  large  number  of  the  surplus 
female  population*  and  in  High  Church  and  Roman  Catholic  circles 
many  ladies  still  enter  various  sisterhoods  and  devote  their  lives  to 
teaching  the  young,  vinting  the  poor  and  nurring  the  nek.  In  the 
Church  of  Englaad  the  only  office  which  remained  open  to  women 
was  the  modest  one  of  chiuchwaiden,  and  this  office  is  not  infre- 
quently filled  by  women.  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  in  1908 
lefused  by  a  majoritv  of  two  to  admit  women  to  parochial  church 
councils,  though  qualified  persons  of  the  female  sex  may  vote  for 
parochial  lay  representatives  on  the  church  coundL  In  the  Inde- 
pendent Churches  there  are  fewer  restrictkns.  Among  the  Con* 
gregationaltsts  women  have  cc^oal  votes  on  all  questions  and  may 
become  deacons  or  even  miniaterB;  Miss  Jane  Brown  has  been 
recogmaed  as  pastor  of  Brotherton  O>ngfegational  Church.  York- 
■hirs,  and  Mias  L.  Smith  as  pastor  of  tluit  in  Cardilf.  and  in  the 
MethodMt  Church  women  frnjoently  act  as  k)ca]  pnacfaera.  The 
same  cquahty  and  share  in  relqaous  work  is  aooorded  to  women  by 
the  Baptists,  the  Soaety  of  Fnends  and  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
success  01  which  is  largely  due  to  them.  In  Unitarian  congregations 
in  the  United  States  and  Australia  many  women  have  been  ap- 
oointed  ministers,  and  in  Eijgland  the  Rev.  Gennide  von  Petaold 
held  in  1910  the  noat  of  minister  of  the  Narborough  Road  Free 
Christian  Church.  Leketter. 


number  are  finding  employment.  Agriculture  and  gudetniie 
have  opened  up  a  new  field  of  work,  and,  with  it,  kindred  occupa- 
tions. 

Women  have  always  found  a  peculiarly  fitting  sphere  as 
nurses,  thouf^  it  is  only  in  recent  year^  that  nnrsing  (9.9.)  has 
been  professionalized  by  means  of  proper  education. 
But  their  admission  to  the  medical  profession  itsdf 
was  one  of  the  earliest  triumphs  of  the  X9th-centiuy  movement* 
It  began  in  America,  but  was  quickly  followed  up  in  ^ghmd. 
After  having  been  refused  admission  to  instruction  by  numerous 
American  medical  schools.  Miss  Elizabeth  Blackwell  was  alio  wed 
to  enter  as  a  student  by  the  Cveneva  Medical  College,  N.Y., 
in  184/,  from  which  she  graduated  in  1849.  Hers  was  the  first 
woman's  name  to  be  placed  on  the  Medical  Register  of  the 
United  ELingdom  (1859).  In  Great  Britain  the  struggle  to  obtain 
admission  to  the  teaching  schools  and  to  the  examinations  for 
medical  degrees  and  diplomas  was  long  and  bitter.  Though 
the  Society  of  the  Apothecaries  admitted  Mrs  Garrett  Anderson 
(g.t.)  to  their  diploma  in  1865,  it  Vras  only  after  a  series  of  rebuffs 
and  failures  that  women  were  admitted  to  the  degree  esamina- 
tions  of  the  various  universities.  In  August  1876  an  "  enabling  " 
act  was  passed,  empowering  the  nineteen  British  medical 
examining  bodies  to  confer  their  degrees  or  diplomas  without 
distinction  of  sex.  In  1908  the  Royal  College  of  Ph>'sidans 
and  Surgeons  decided  to  admit  women  to  thdr  diplomas  and 
fellowships.  In  the  meantime  women  doctors  had  become  a 
common  phenomenon. 

Women  in  EngUnd  may  fill  some  of  the  highest  positions  in 
the  state.  A  woman  may  be  a  queen,  or  a  regent,  and  as  queen 
regnant  has,  by  i  Mary,  sess.  3,  c.  i,  as  full  rights 
as  a  king.  Among  the  public  offices  a  woman  may 
hold  are  those  of  county,  borough,  parish  and  rural  or 
urban  district  coimcillor,  overseer,  guardian  of  the  poor,  church* 
warden  and  sexton.  In  1908  Mrs  Garrett  Anderson  was  elected 
mayor  of  Aldeburgh,  the  first  case  of  a  woman  holding  that 
position.  Women  have  also  been  nominated  as  members  of 
Royal  (Commissions  (e.g.  those  on  the  Poor  Law  and  Divorce). 
A  woman  cannot  serye  00  a  jury,  but  may,  if  married,  be  one  off 
a  "  jury  of  matrons  "  empanelled  to  determine  the  condition  of 
a  female  prisoner  on  a  writ  de  venire  inspiciendo.  She  can  vote 
(if  unmarried  or  a  widow)  in  coimty  coundl,  municipal,  poor 
law  and  other  local  elections.  The  granting  of  the  parliamentary 
franchise  to  women  was,  however,  still  withheld  in  19101  The 
history  of  the  movement  for  women's  suffrage  is  toM  below. 
It  may  be  remarked  that,  with  or  without  the  possession  of  a 
vote  on  their  own  account,  politics  in  England  have  in  modem 
times  been  very  considerably  influenced  by  the  work  of  women 
as  speakers,  canvassers  and  organizers.  Tlie  great  Conservative 
auxfliaxy  political  organization,  the  Primrose  League,  owes  its 
main  success  to  women,  and  the  Women's  Liberal  Federation, 
on  the  opposite  side,  has  done  much  for  the  Liberal  party. 
The  Women's  Liberal  Unionist  Association,  which  came  into 
being  in  1886  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill,  fHao  played 
an  active  part  in  defence  of  the  Unionist  cause. 

The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  sex  distinction  in  respect 
of  the  right  conferred  upon  certain  citizens  to  share  in  the 
election  of  parliamentary  representatives  dates  for 
practical  purposes  from  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century. 
The  governmental  systems  of  the  ancient  world  were 
based  without  excq[>tion  on  the  view  that  women  oonld  take 
no  part  in  state  politics,  except  in  oriental  countries  as  monarchs. 
Exceptional  women  such  aa  Cleopatra,  Semiramut,  Aisinoe, 
might  in  the  absence  of  men  of  the  royal  house,  and  by  reasoo 
of  royal  descent  or  personal  prestige,  occupy  the  throne,  and  an 
Aspasia  might  be  recognized  as  the  able  head  of  a  politioJ  salon, 
but  women  in  general  derived  thence  no  political  status.  Though 
Christianity  and/a  broadening  of  men's  theories  of  life  tended  to 
raise  the  morsl  and  sodal  status  of  women,  jret  Paul  definitely 
assigns  subservience  as  the  proper  function  of  women,  and 
many  of  the  fathers  looked  upon  them  mainly  as  inheritiixg  the 
temptress  functkm  of  Eve.  This  view  generally  obtained  thrMigh* 
out  the  middle  ages,  though  here  and  there  gUmnetings  of  anew 
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idea  are  seen;  mtiiy  of  tlie  great  Engfish  abbesMS  discharged 
their  territorial  dutia  as  landowners,  and  women  as  cnatodians 
of  castles  voted  for  knights  of  the  shire.  In  the  17th  and  x8th 
centuries  in  England  and  America,  under  the  influence  of  advanc- 
ing political  theory,  and  in  France  in  the  i8th  century,  this  idea 
began  to  take  sh^.  In  England  the  writings  of  Mary  AstelT 
{Saious  Proposal  to  Ladies^  1607)  and  others  led  to  the  gradual 
revision  of  the  inherited  idea  of  the  education  and  the  true  sphere 
of  women,  while  in  1790  Mary  Wollstonecraft  published  her 
Vtndicdi&H  of  the  Rights  of  Women.  In  America  the  dawning  of 
a  political  consciousness  is  evidenced  by  the  claim  made  in  1647 
by  Margaret  Brent  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  as  the 
executor  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  by  the  fequests  made  by 
Abigail  Adams  (wife  of  John  Adams),  Mercy  Otis  Warren  and 
Hannah  Lee  Corbin,  that  women  tasqiMyers  should  enjoy  direct 
representation.  In  France  the  movement  towards  democracy 
did  not  in  the  hands  of  Rousseau  include  the  enfranchisement 
of  women,  and  Comte  taught  that  women  were  politically  inferior 
to  men;  G>ndorcet,  however,  demanded  equid  rights  for  both 
sexes.  Although,  through  an  oversight,  women  could  vote  under 
the  first  constitution  of  New  Jersey  from  1776  to  1S07,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  women's  suffrage  had  made  practically  no  progress  in 
any  country  t£D  comparatively  late  in  the  19th  century.  There 
has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  women  had 
constitntion&Dy  a  right  to  vote  in  England  prror  to  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  (see  Mrs  C  C.  Stopes,  British  Preewoman).  The 
discussbn,  however,  is  one  of  purely  antiquarian  interest,  and 
the  Reform  Act  miade  quite  clear  what  had  certainly  been 
the  recognized  custom  before,  by  introducing  specifically  the 
word  "  male  "  in  the  new  franthise  law  (2  and  3  Will.  IV.,  cap. 
45,  sections  19  and  30). 

Tlie  earliest  known  handbfll  representing  the  modem  "  women's 
suffrage"  movement  in  England  dates  from  about  1847,  and  in 
1857  the  first  society  was  formed  in  Shefiidd,  the  "Sheffield 
Female  Political  Association,"  due  largely  to  the  work  of  a 
Quaker  lady,  Anne  Kent  of  Chelmsford.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
Mrs  John  Stuart  Mill  published  an  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review.^  The  eariiest  outstanding  figure,  however,  is  Lydia 
Ernestine  Becker  (1827-1890),  descended  on  the  mother's  side 
from  an  old  Lancashire  family,  her  father  being  the  son  of  a 
German  who  settled  in  England  in  early  youth.  She  became  a 
weO-known  botanist,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Charles  Darwin. 
In  1858  the  Englishivoman's  Joumai  was  started,  and  by  this 
time  there  was  a  vigorous  agitation  for  the  alteration  of  the 
law  relating  to  the  property  and  earnings  of  married  women. 
Among  the  leaders  of  that  movement  were  Barbara  Leigh  Smith 
(Mrs  Bodichon)  and  Bessie  Rayner  Parkes  (Madame  Belloc). 
At  the  same  time  a  famous  group  of  women,  Emily  Davics, 
Miss  Beale and  Miss Bu6s(fotmdersrespectively  of  the  Cheltenham 
Ladies'  College  and  the  North  London  CoUegiale  School)  and 
Miss  Garrett  (Dr  Garrett  Anderson),  Miss  Helen  Taylor  (John 
Stuart  Mill's  stepdaughter)  and  Miss  Wolstenholme  (afterwards 
Mrs  Elmy),  discussed  women's  suffrage  at  the  "  Kensington 
Society." 

A  new  en  began  with  the  election  in  1865,  as  member  for  West- 
minster, of  John  Stuart  MUl,  who  placed  women's  suffrage  in 
his  election  addresa.  From  that  time  the  subject  became  more 
or  less  prominent  in  each  successive  parliamenL  Mill  presented 
the  first  petition  in  May  1867.  In  x868  the  case  of  Chorlton  v. 
Uogs  was  decided  against  women  applicants  for  the  vote  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  similar  decision  was  given  by 
the  Supveme  Cout  of  Appeal  in  Scotland.  From  this  time 
the  efforts  of  the  various  tocal  committees  (in  London,  Manchester, 
Bristol,  Edinburgh  and  Birmingham)  were  directed  to  promoting 
a  bill  in  parliament,  and  to  forwarding  petitions  (an  average 
of  900^000  signatures  a  year  was  roaintaineid  from  1870  to  1880). 
The  Wowun*s  Si^ffro%€  Jonrnoi  was  founded  in  1870,  and  in  the 
same  year  Jacob  Bright  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Women's 
Disabilities  Bill  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  33  votes.  Mr 
Cladstooe  then  threw  his  opposition  into  the  scale,  and  the  bill 

*Thu  article  was  written  in  reference  to  the  Women's  Rights 
Conventk>frbeld  m  Worcester,  Mass..  U.S.A..  in  October  1850. 


was  rejected  In  oommittee  by  9so  to  94.  Xn  1871  the  same 
bill  was  again  lost  by  sao  to  151,  in  spite  of  a  memoriid  headed 
by  Florence  Nightingale,  Ma^r  Carpenter,  Augusta  Webster, 
Harriet  Martlneau,  Frances  Power  Cobbe  and  Anna  Louisa 
Chishokn  (Mrs  H.  W.  Cliishohn).  G.  O.  Trevdyan's  Household 
Franchise  Bill  in  1873  raised  the  hopes  of  the  women's  suffragist, 
and  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain  at  a  great  Liberal  meeting  in 
Birmingham  carried  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change* 
From  1874  to  1876  the  bill  was  in  charge  of  a  conservative, 
Mr  Fors3rtfa,  sad,  despite  the  opposition  of  John  Bright  and  the 
efforts  of  a  parliamentary  committee  for  "  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  franchise,"  the  number  of  supporters  was  weU 
maintained.  The  work  proceeded  uneventfully  from  1876  to 
1884.,  huge  neetlags  being  hdd  in  aH  the  chief  towns.  In  1880 
the  franchise  was  conferred  upon  women  owners  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  subsequently  upon  women  occuiners  also.  In  1883  a  gr^at 
Liberal  conference  at  Leeds  voted  in  favour  of  women's  suffrage 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Crosskey  and  Walter  S.  B.  M'Laren. 
The  next  notable  event  in  the  movement  was  the  defeat  of  W. 
Woodall's  amendment  to  the  Reform  Bill  (X884),  providing  that 
words  importing  the  masculine  gender  should  include  women, 
by  271  votes  to  135,  Mr  Gladstone  again  making  a  powerful 
appeal  to  his  party  to  withdraw  the  support  which  tk^y  had  given 
in  the  past.  104  Liberal  members  crossed  over  in  answer  to 
this  appcaL  Numerous  bills  and  resolutions  followed  year 
by  year  in  the  names  of  W.  Woodall,  L.  H.  Courtney  (Lord 
Courtney,  whose  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division, 
x886).  W.  S.  B.  M'Laren,  Baron  Dimsdale,  Caleb  Wright,  Sir 
Albert  K.  Rollit,  F.  Faithfull  Begg  (1897;  second  reading 
majority  71).  Up  to  1906  all  those  attempts  had  failed,  in  most 
cases  owing  to  time  being  taken  for  government  busine». 

The  period  1906  to  19x0  witnessed  entirely  new  devek^Mneats^ 
The  suffragists  of  the  existing  societies  still  carried  on  their 
constitutional  propaganda,  and  various  bills  were  introduced. 
In  1907  Mr  W.  H.  Dickinson's  bill  was  talked  out,  and  in  1908 
Mr  H.  Y.  StangePs  bill  was  carried  on  its  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  179,  but  the  government  refused  facilities  for  its 
progress.  Prior  to  this,  however,  a  number  of  suffrsj^ts  had 
oMne  to  the  conclusion  that  the  faOure  of  the  various  bills  was 
due  primarily  to  government  hostility.  Furthermore  the  advent 
of  a  Libera]  government  in  1906  had  aroused  hopes  among  them 
that  the  question  would  be  officiaUy  taken  up.  Questions  were 
therefore  put  by  women  to  liberal  cabinet  ministers  at  party 
meetings,  and  disturbances  occurred,  with  the  result  that  Miss 
Cniristabcl  Pankhurst  and  Miss  Annie  Kenney  were  fined  in 
Manchester  in  1906.  A  certain  section  of  suffragists  thereafter 
decided  upon  comprehensive  opposition  to  the  government  of 
the  day,  untd  such  time  as  one  or  other  party  should  officially 
adopt  a  measure  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  This 
opposition  took  two  forms,  one  that  of  conducting  campaigns 
against  government  nominees  (whether  friendly  or  not)  at  bye- 
dectioos,  and  the  other  that  of  committing  breaches  «f  the  law 
with  a  view  to  drawing  the  widest  possible  attention  to  tbdr 
cause  and  so  forcing  the  authorities  to  fine  or  imprison  them. 
Large  nmnbers  of  women  assembled  whUe  parliament  was  sitting, 
in  contravention  of  the  regulations,  and  on  several  occasions 
many  arrests  were  made.  Finn  were  imposed,  but  practically 
an  refused  to  pay  them  and  suffered  imprisonment.  At  a  later 
stage  some  of  the  prisoners  adopted  the  further  course  of  refusing 
food  and  were  forcibly  fed  in  the  gaols. 

The  faOure  of  all  the  bflls  previously  drafted  on  the  baas  of 
exact  equality  between  the  sexes,  and  the  fact  that  both  Unionlsti 
and  Liberals  refused  to  make  the  matter  a  party  questMo, 
coupled  with  a  general  feeling  of  discomfort  at  the  relations 
between  the  so-called  *'  militant "  suffragists  and  the  authorities, 
led  in  the  spring  of  1910  to  the  formation  of  a  committee  (called 
the  Conciliation  Committee)  of  members  of  pariiament  undcsr 
the  presidency  of  the  earl  of  Lytton.  This  committee,  consisting 
of  some  ss  members  belonging  to  all  parties,  succeeded  in  agree- 
ing upon  a  new  bill  based  upon  the  occupier  franchise  established 
by  the  Municipal  Franchise  Act  of  1 8S4.  It  was  urged  on  behalf 
i  of  this  bill  that  it  wotdd  establish  the  principle  on  a  sufficiently 
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II  Ne«  Zciluid  ■  nicuun  for  the  enf  nncbimnenL  of  women, 
l^tgduCHl  by  Richud  Seddon,  nu  cairitd  in  Sqilember  1893 
^  tiM  »PPC  hoiue  by  a  majorily  of  >).  In  AiutndU  the  vote 
^M  bRB  citended  10  nil  adult  immcn  both  in  Ibe  lUtd  (tbe  £r*( 
l„inf  South  AmtnUi,  1894,  the  last  Victoria,  190B)  and  for  the 
t\iiiimonweilili  puliamenl.     Thcv  have,  monovci,  the  right 
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a  raificd  in  a  more 
delegainfiomtheWorld'i 
ConvebtioD,  and  in  iS^B  the  fint  vomen'i  »uQta^  c^nventiOD 
<rt*  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  the  leading  apirili  being  Mn  Eliaabclh 
Cady  Stanton,  Martha  C.  Wright  and  Lucretia  Molt.  Later 
■tiou  at  Saiem  and  Worceaier,  Manachuietta,  in  iBjo, 
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«■*  the  (Kedeceiacin  ti  ansuil  meetfnii,  but  the  extnvtgaiit 
Jioa  adtfrted  by  Kiiw  of  the  women  bioiight  ridicule  1410D  the 
—wntnl.  which  w*>  fuithet  thrown  into  the  backgraund  by 
Ibe  Qvil  War.  In  1C69  were  fonned:  (1}  in  New  York,  the 
KtOomUWamn-t  Sufroge  Aimialum,  and  (>}  in  Cleveland, 
tUAmtriaai  IChuo'i  Suffragt  Aisoiiation.  In  1S90  theie  two 
sodetifli  Amalgamated  as  the  Nationut  Awnrican  Woman'i 
SMffroft  Aiuculicn,  of  which  in  igoo  Mra  Came  Chapman 
Catf  became  preiidenL  The  question  waa  conajdeied  by  a 
■elect  cmnmiltee  in  tiie  4Slh  Congtcaa,  and  300  petitions,  npic- 
senling  millions  of  individuals,  were  presented  in  1900-  The 
Labour  and  Sodalist  partica  in  general  supported  the  women's 
claim,  tMit  there  waa  considerable  opposition  in  other  parties. 
In  5  sUtes  (Wyoming  since  iS6«i  Colorado,  iSgy,  Utah,  189(1 
Idaho,  1S96;  and  Waahington,  iQio)  women  arc  declon,  and  in 
s5  states  they  have  eaenued  the  school  suffrage.  In  Louisiana 
they  obtained  the  suffrage  m  conoeiion  with  tax  leviea  in  1 898. 
Anti-suSrage  sodetics  have  also  been  formed  in  Brooklyn  (1894), 
ManachusetU  (189s),  Illinois  (iS«t),  Oregon  (1E99). 

In  Finknd  all  adult  men  and  women  over  tbe  age  of  14, 
excluding  paupers,  received  tbe  right  to  vote  for  membeis  ol 
tbe  Diet  in  1906,  in  which  year  ruDeUen  women  became  membcn 
of  the  Diet.  In  Norway,  where  there  is  male  suSiafe  for  men 
over  IS  years  of  age,  women  were  entitled  to  vote  by  a  law  of 
1907,  provided  they  or,  if  married,  their  huibaods  {i-t,  wbcre 
property  ia  jointly  owned)  had  paid  income  tu  on  an  annual 
income  of  400  kroner  U2i)intheMwDa,aT}EiakiDnet(£ie.  ta.) 
in  aninUy  disiricta.  In  Sweden  a  lufltige  bill  wsa  carried'in 
the  lawET  but  rejected  in  the  upper  house  in  iooq.  In  all  tbe 
chief  OHUilriea  then  are  sufirage  sodeliea  of  grealer  w  leii 
strength.  In  Russia  the  quHUsn  was  placed  in  tbe  fore&ool  si 
the  deraanda  made  by  the  Duma  in  1906,  and  Id  iqo)  piopeitieil 
women  received  the  tight  to  confer  voles  on  their  eons  who  would 
otherwise  be  unenfranclused.    In  France  a  feminist  copgreaa  mat 
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The  Inltmuiitmai  WrmttH  Sn^ragt  ABianci  originated  in  (be 
UniledSbttesin  1BS8.  Its  meinbenfaipincreased  steadily,  and  at 
the  CoDveatioo  held  in  London  in  I909dclegatea  wereprcsent  from 
twenty-two  countries.  In  the  United  Kingdom  this  Alliance  is 
represented  by  the  \aiiima!  t/nicn  ef  We-ntn  i  Sujrti^  SxitlUi. 
A  soda]  and  propagandist  dub  was  founded  in  London  in  11)09 
with  an  international  membership.  An  mtematioDal  journal 
under  the  title  Jul  Suffratii  (Brussels)  was  founded  m  1907. 

EAtatim  u>  E>{loi^  (189S):  A.  n 

E    ■■  '  row  I189O);  J.  L  de  Laona-...  _ 

R  1908);  V.  OiiroBirsliI,  Fimmt  at  ....  _ 

*  j)2):  MnC.  P.  carton,  Wmtnimi  Esm.    ..^...,. 

y       ■     .:.  Coltn.  IbUrt  «  Cjknfifei  m  lk(  £aiMgwn(  iT  IThuw 

{  A  papers,  C  8794):  B.  and  M.  Van  Van.  ittmrn*  in 

II  19D8):  A,  Loria,  l^  Flmimiimt  w  fM  di  ans  isnelswi— 

(  eta  Blackburn.  Bict^i  tf  Wtmtn'i  Si^hik.  In  the  United 

y  (I9D1I;  Suan  B- Anthony,  Hiairy  a  wimaifi  Sifrarc, 

i.  '  ulcd  Slates  (4  vols..  iMt-looi);  C.  C.  Slopea,  BrXik 

I,^  ir.wcn  (i89<);  W.  Lyon  BIcaie.  flu  BmatafalUin}  WwmtH 

(19101.    Tbe  cluucal  npostioD  of  Ibe  arnmenu  oa  faeball  of 

wDinen'i  .uflrage  il  J;  S.  Mill's,  ^.J/kUoii    '  "'- -■- 

A.  V.  Dicey  in  the  Pnarfwly  Rrwirm  (Oct.  i9cfe}. 

WOOD,  AITTHOirT  A<  (rtij>-i69s),  En^ith  anliqaary,  waa 
the  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Wood  (1580-1643),  B.C.L.  of  Oifoid, 
where  Anthony  wna  bora  on  the  ijih  of  Deamber  i*)i.  H* 
was  sent  to  New  College  school  in  1641,  and  at  (be  age  of  twelve 
wa<  removed  to  the  free  grammar  school  at  Thame,  when  bb 
iiudiei  were  inlemipted  by  civil  war  skirmishes.  He  was  then 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother  Edward  (i6>7'i6s5), 
of  Trinity  College:  and,  as  he  Itlb  us,  "  while  be  continued 
in  this  condition  his  mother  would  alwaies  be  asUdtlng  bim  ta 
be  an  apprentice  which  he  could  never  endure  to  bcaie  of." 
He  waa  entered  at  Metton  Cdlegetn  ifi4TiaRd  made  poatmaalei 
in  1651  he  amused  himself  with  ploughing  and  bell-iincln), 

■In  IheLiYr  he  speaks  of  Kmwit  and  hli  family  a>  Wood  v 
i  Wood,  the  latf  lotm  being  a  pulaiiiic  rtiuro  In  eM  usage  adofned 
by  hinucIL  A  pcdigrtc  LsgLven  in  Clark'scdluon. 
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and  "  iMvmg  had  from  his  most  tender  yean  aa  extraordinary 
lavishing  deUght  in  music/*  began  to  teach  himseU  the  violin, 
and  was  examined  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  He  engaged  a  music- 
master,  and  obtained  permission  to  use  the  Bodleian,  "  which 
he  took  to  be  the  happiness  of  his  life."  He  was  admitted  M.A. 
in  1655,  and  in  the  following  year  published  a  volume  of  sermoos 
by  his  late  brother  Edward.  He  began  systematically  to  copy 
monumental  inscriptions  and  XXf  search  for  antiquities  in  the 
dty  and  neighbourhood.  He  went  through  the  Christ  Church 
registers,  "  at  this  time  being  resolved  to  set  himself  to  the 
■tody  of  antiquities."  Dr  John  WalUs,  the  keeper,  allowed  him 
free  acttss  to  the  university  registers  in  1660;  "  here  he  layd 
the  foundation  of  that  botk  which  was  fourteen  years  afterwards 
published,  vis.  Hist,  a  AnHq.  Urns.  Oxoh"  He  abo  came  to 
know  the  Oxford  collections  of  Brian  Twyne  to  which  he  waa 
greatly  indebted.  He  steadily  investigated  the  muniments  of 
all  the  colleges,  and  in  1667  made  his  first  journey  to  London, 
where  he  visited  Dugdale,  who  introduced  him  into  the  Cottonian 
library,  and  Prynne  showed  him  the  same  civility  for  the  Tower 
records.  On  October  32, 1669,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  delegates 
of  the  press,  "  that  iriiereas  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  paines 
ia  writing  the  Hist,  and  AnHq  of  the  UnhersiHe  of  Oxou^  they 
would  for  his  paines  give  him  an  too  li.  for  his  copie,  conditionally, 
that  he  would  suffer  the  book  to  be  translated  into  Latine." 
He  accepted  the  offtr  and  set  to  work  to  prepare  his  English 
MS.  for  the  tiaittlators>  Richard  P«ers  and  Richard  Reeve, 
both  appointed  by  Dr  Fell,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  who  under- 
took the  expense  of  printing.  In  1674  i^xpeared  Histona  tt 
antiqmitales  UnkersitaUs  Oxoniemist  handsomely  reprinted  "  e 
TheatfO  Sheldoiiiaao,"  in  two  folio  volumes,  the  first  devoted 
to  the  university  in  general  and  the  second  to  the  colleges.  Oc^ies 
were  widely  distributed,  and  university  and  author  received 
much  praise.  On  the  other  hand,  Bishop  Barlow  told  a  corre- 
spondent that  "  not  only  the  Latino  but  the  history  itielf  is  In 
many  things  ridiculously  false''  {GeHuUtt  RemainSt  1693,  p.183). 
In  1678  the  university  registers  which  had  been  in  his  custody 
for  eighteen  years  were  removed,  as  it  was  feared  that  he  would 
be  implicated  in  the  Popish  plot.  To  relieve  himself  from 
suspicion  he  took  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allej^ance.  During 
this  time  he  had  been  gradually  completing  Us  great  work, 
which  was  produced  by  a  London  publisher  in  1691-1693, 
t  vols.  foHo,  Atkerue  Oxonieiues:  on  Exact  History  of  oU  Ikt 
WfiUrs  and  Bishops  who  hate  had  their  BdwaHoninlhe  Uni^arsity 
of  Oxford  from  t^oo  to  1690,  to  tMch  are  added  the  FasU,  or  AnnaU 
for  the  seid  time.  On  the  39th  of  July  1693  he  was  condemned 
in  the  vioeKihanceDor's  court  for  certain  Ubels  against  the  late 
cari  of  Clarendon,  fined,  banished  from  the  university  until  he 
recanted,  and  the  offencfing  pages  burnt.  The  proceedings  were 
printed  in  a  volume  of  HisceUonies  published  by  Cnrll  in  1714. 
Wood  was  attacked  by  Bishop  Burnet  in  a  Letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  LkhfUid  and  Coeenlry  (1693, 4to),  and  defended  by  his  nephew 
Dr  Thomas  Wood,  in  a  YindicaOon  of  the  Historioprapher,  to 
wUeh  it  added  the  Historiographer's  Answer  {1693)  t4^tt^ptoduood 
in  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  Athenae.  The  nephew  also 
defended  his  unde  in  An  Appendix  to  the  lAfe  of  Bishop  Seth 
Ward,  X697,  8vo.  After  a  short  illhess  be  di«!  on  the  sSth  of 
November  1695,  and  wsa  buried  in  the  outer  chapel  of  St  John 
Baptist  (Merton  CbUege),  in  Oxford,  where  he  superintended  the 
dtf^g  of  his  pwn  grave  but  a  few  days  before. 

He  is  described  a*  "  a  vetv  strong  lusty  man.  **  of  uncouth  manners 
and  appearance,  not  so  deaf  as  he  pretended,  oi  reserved  and  temper- 
ate habits  not  avaricious  and  a  dcspiser  of  honours.  He  received 
neither  oflnce  nor  reward  from  the  umvenity  which  owed  so  much  to 
his  labours.  He  never  married,  and  kd  a  life  of  self-denial,  entirety 
devoted  to  antiquarian  research.  Bell-ringing  and  music  were  his 
chief  rdaxationa.  His  literary  style  is  poor,  aiid  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment are  frequently  warped  by  pre)ttai<;e,  bat  his  two  grrat  worn 
and  nopoblishcd  collectioas  form  a  imcelesB  source  of  information  on 
Oxford  and  her  worthies.  He  was  afwavs  subjected  of  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  invariably  treated  Jacobites  and  Papists  oetter  than 
Dissenters  in  the  Alhenae,  but  he  died  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England. 

Wood's  original  manuscript  (puithased  by  the  Bodleian  in  1846) 
was  first  published  by  John  Gutch  as  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Coueits  and  nous  in  the  University  of  Oiqord,  vith  a  con- 


imuatton  (1786-1700.  a  vols.  4to).  and  The  History  and  AutiqmHes 
of  the  Unioersity  ef  Oxford  (1792- 1796.  3  vols.  410).  with  portrait  of 
Wood.    To  these  should  be  added  The  Antieni  and  Present  .StoX* 


of  the  City  of  Oxford,  thiefly  teUeded  by  A.  i  Wood,  with  additions 
6y  the  Rbx.  Sir  J.  Peshau  (1773.  410;  the  text  is  gsrbled  and  the 
editing  very  iroperfoct).    An  sidmirable  edition  of  the  Survey  of  the 


A  ntiguilies  of  the  CUv  of  Onward,  composed  in  l66i-4i6  In  Anthony  Wood, 
edited  by  Andrew  CUrk,  was  issued  by  the  Oxford  Historical  Society 
(1880-1899,  3  vols.  8vo).  Modtus  Solium,  a  Collection  of  Pieces 
M  Humour,  chiefly  ill*natured  personal  stories,  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  1751,  ixmo.  Some  letters  between  Aubrey  and  Wood  were 
given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaxine  (3rd  ser.,  ix.  x.  xi.).    Wood 


a|{ain 

second  edition  of  the  Athenae  puUUhed'by  R.  Knaplock  and  J. 
Tonaon  in  I7ai  (a  vols,  folio),  *'  very  much  correacd  and  enlaigod, 
with  the  addition  of  above  500  new  lives."  The  third  appeared  as  "  a 
new  edition,  with  additions,  and  a  continuation  by  Philip  Bliss" 
(181^-1820, 4  vols.  4to).  The  Ecclesiastical  History  Society  proposed 
to  Imagout  a  fourth  edition,  whidi  stopped  at  the  Life,  ed.  by  Bliss 
(1848,  8vo;  see  Cent.  Mat-,  N.S..  xxix,  135,  a68).  Dr  Bliss's  inter- 
leaved copy  is  in  the  Bodleun,  and  Dr  Gritnths  announced  in  1859 
that  a  new  edition  was  contemplated  by  the  Press,  and  asked  Ux 
additional  matter  (see  JV«tes  and  Queries,  and  ser.,  vii.  514,  and  6t1i 
•er.,  vL  5,  ^l).  Wood  bequeathed  his  library  (127  MSS.  and  970 
printed  boo^sj  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  the  keeper,  Wilbam 
Huddcsford.  printed  a  catalogue  of  the  MS&  in  1^61.  In  1858 
the  whole  collection  was  transferred  to  the  Bodleian,  where  as 
volumes  of  Wood's  MSS.  had  been  since  1690.  Many  of  the  orietnal 
papers  from  which  the  Athenae  was  written,  as  well  as  several  uigc 
volumes  of  Wood's  correspondence  and  all  his  dtaries,  are  ia  the 
Bodleian. 

We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most  minute  particulars 
of  Wood's  life  from  his  Diaries  (1657-1695)  and  autooiography: 
all  eariier  editions  are  now  superseded  by  the  elaborate  woiic  of 
Andrew  Clark.  The  Life  and  Times  ef  Anthony  Wood,  AnHqnary, 


and  CoUeetions  (Oxfocd  Historical  Society,  1885-1907).  vols. 
L-viiL:  Macray's  Annals  ef  the  Bodleian  Library  (and  ed.,  1890); 
Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  L  iv.  v.  viii.;  NoUc's  Bioer.  History 
of  England,  I  (H.  R.T.) 

WOOD,  MRS  HEKRT  [Ellen]  (1814-1887),  English  noveUst, 
was  bom  at  Worcester  on  the  X7th  of  January  1814.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Price;  her  father  was  a  glove  manufacturer 
In  Worcester.  She  married  Henry  Wood  in  1836,  and  after 
her  marriage  lived  for  the  most  part  in  France,  her  husband, 
who  died  in  1866,  being  at  the  head  of  a  large  shipping  and 
banking,  firm.  In  x86o  ^c  wrote  a  temperance  tale,  Dattesbury 
HousSf  which  gained  a  prize  of  j^ioo  olTeied  by  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League;  but  before  this  she  had  regularly  contri- 
buted anonymous  stories  to  periodicals.  Her  first  great  success 
was  made  with  East  Lynne  (i86z),  which  obtained  enormous 
popularity.  It  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and  a 
number  of  dramatic  versions  were  made.  The  Channings  and 
Hrs  Halliburton's  Troubles  followed  in  1863;  Vemer's  Pride 
and  The  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat  in  1863;  Lord  Oakbum's  Daughters, 
Oswald  Cray  and  Trevlyn  Hold  in  1864.  She  became  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Argosy  magazine  in  1867,  and  the  Johnny  Ludlow 
tales,-  published  anonymously  there,  are  the  most  artistic  of 
her  works.  Among  the  thirty-five  novels  Mrs  Henry  Wood 
produced,  the  best  of  those  not  hitherto  mentioned  were 
Roland  Yorke  (1869);  Within  the  Hose  (1872)  and  Edina  (1876). 
She  continued  to  edit  the  Argosy,  with  the  assistance  of  her  son, 
Mr  C.  W.  Wood,  till  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  loth  of 

February  1887. 
Memorials  c/  Mrs  Henry  Wood,  by  her  son,  wne  published  in  1894. 

WOOD,  SIR   HERRT  EVELYN  (1838-       ),   British   field 

marshal,  was  bom  at  Braintree,  Essex,  on  the  9th  of  February 

1838,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  John  Page  Wood,  Bart.    Educated 

at  Marlborough,  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1852,  and  served 

as  a  midshipman  in  the  Russian  war,  being  employed  on  shore 

with  the  naval  brigade  in  the  siege  operations  before  Sevastopol, 

mentioned  in  despatches,  and  severely  wounded  at  the  assault  on 

the  Redan  on  June  18,  1855.    Immediately  afterwards  he  left 

the  navy  for  the  army,  becoming  a  comet  in  the  X3th  Light 

Dragoons.     Promoted  lieutenant  in  1856,  he  exchanged  into 

the  17th  Lancers  in  1857,  and  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  with 

distinction  as  bri^ule-major  of  a  flying  column,  winning  the 
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Victoria  Cross.  In  x86x  he  !>ecame  captain,  in  1862  brevet- 
major,  exchanging  about  the  same  time  into  the  73rd  Highbnders 
(Black  Watch),  but  returned  to  the  cavalry  three  years  later. 
Having  meantime  served  as  an  aide-de-camp  at  Dublin,  he  was 
next  employed  on  the  staff  at  Aldershot  until  1871,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  90th  (now  and  Scottish  Rifles)  as  a  regimental 
major.  In  1867  he  had  married  the  Hon.  Mary  Pauline  South- 
well, sister  of  the  4th  Lord  SouthwclL  In  1875  he  was  promoted 
brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  X874  served  in  the  Ashanti  War 
(brevet-colonel);  in  1874-1878  he  was  again  on  the  staff  at 
Aldershot,  and  in  November  1878  he  became  regimental  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, the  90th  being  at  that  time  in  South  Africa 
engaged  in  the  Kaflir  War.  In  January  1879  he  n^as  in  command 
of  the  left  column  of  the  army  that  crossed  the  Zulu  frontier, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  received  the  local  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  Under  htm  served  Colonel  Redvers  BuUer  and  also 
the  Boer  leader,  Piet  Uys,  who  fell  at  Inhlobana,  but  the  re- 
pulse at  that  place  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
successful  battle  of  Kambula.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  who  received  the  K.C.B.  for  his  services,  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Chatham  dbtrict.  But  in  January 
x88t  he  was  again  in  South  Africa  with  the  local  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  after  Sir  G.  P.  CoUey's  death  at  Majuba  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  negotiate  the  armistice  with  General  Joubert.  Re- 
maining in  Natal  until  February  1883,  he  then  returned  to  the 
Chatham  command,  having  meantime  been  promoted  sub- 
stantive major-general.  In  1882  he  was  made  a  G.C.M.G. 
and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Egyptian  expedition.  He 
remained  in  Egypt  for  six  years.  From  1883  to  1885  he  was 
Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  which  he  reorganized  and  in  fact 
created.  During  the  Nile  operations  of  1884-85  he  commanded 
the  forces  on  the  line  of  communication  of  Lord  Wolseley's  army. 
In  1886  he  returned  to  an  English  command,  and  two  years  later 
(January  1889),  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Aldershot  command.  He  became  lieu- 
tenant-general in  189K,  and  was  given  the  G.C.B.  at  the  close  of 
his  tenure  of  the  command,  when  he  went  to  the  War  OfEce 
as  quartermaster-generaL  Four  years  afterwards  he  became 
adjutant-general.  He  was  pxomoted  full  general  in  1895.  He 
commanded  the  II.  Army  Corps  and  Southern  Command  from 
X90X  to  1904,  being  promoted  field  marshal  on  the  8th  of  April 
1903.  In  X907  he  became  colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 
After  retiring  from  active  service  he  took  a  leading  part,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Association  for  the  City  of  London,  in  the  organization 
of  the  Territorial  Force.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  published  several 
works,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  which  to  the  soldier  are 
Achievements  of  Cavalry  (1897)  and  Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo 
Campaign  (1896).  He  also  wrote  The  Crimea  in  1854  and  in  l8p4', 
an  autobiography,  From  Midshipman  to  Fidd  Marshal;  and 
The  Revolt  in  Hindostan. 

WOOD,  JOHN  GEORGE  <i827-x889),  English  writer  and 
lecturer  on  natural  history,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  2xst  of 
July  1837.  He  was  educated  at  Ashbourne  grammar  school 
and  at  Merton  College,  Oxford;  and  after  he  had  taken  his 
degree  in  1848  he  worked  for  two  years  in  the  anatomical  museum 
at  Christ  Church  uqder  Sir  Henry  Acland.  In  X852  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  England,  became  curate  of  the 
parish  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Oxford,  and  also  took  up  the 
post  of  chaplain  to  the  Boatmen's  Floating  Chapel  at  Oxford. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1854,  and  in  that  year  gave  up  his 
curacy  to  devote  himself  for  a  time  to  literary  work.  In  1858 
he  accepted  a  readership  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  and 
he  was  assistant-chaplain  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London, 
from  1856  until  1863.  Between  x868  and  1876  he  held  the  o/iice 
of  precentor  to  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Choral  Union.  After 
1876 'he  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  books  and  to 
delivering  in  all  parts  of  the  country  lectures  on  zoology,  which 
he  illustrated  by  drawing  on  a  black-board  or  on  large  sheets 
of  white  paper  with  coloured  crayons.  These  "  sketch  lectures," 
as  he  called  them,  were  very  popular,  and  made  his  name  widely 
^'>own  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  In  1883- 
^c  delivered  the  Lowell  lectures  at  Boston.    Wood  was 


for  a  time  editor  of  the  B<iy*t  Ovm  Ma^Mne.  Hb  matt 
important  work  was  a  Natural  History  in  iluwe  volumes,  but  he 
was  better  known  by  the  series  of  books  which  began  with 
Common  Objects  of  the  SoaSh^e,  and  which  included  popular 
OMnographs  on  shells,  moths,  beetles,  the  microscope  atid  Com- 
miW'  Objects  of  the  Country,  Our  Garden  Friends  euid  Foes  was 
another  book  which  found  hosu  of  appreciative  readetSh  He 
died  at  Coventry  on  the  3rd  of  March  1889. 

WOOD,  SBARLES  VALBNTINB  (1798-1880),  English  palaeon- 
tologist, was  bom  on  the  Z4th  of  February  1798.  He  went  to  sea 
in  i8ri  as  a  midshipman  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
which  he  left,  however,  in  1836.  He  then  settled  at  Hasketon 
near  Woodbridge.  Suffolk.  He  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the 
mottusca  of  the  Newer  Tertiary  (Crsg)  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
and  the  Older  Tertiary  (Eocene)  of  the  Hampshire  basin.  On 
the  latter  subject  he  published  A  Monograph  of  the  Eocene 
Bivatus  of  EngUind  (i86r-i87f),  issued  by  the  Palaeonto- 
graphical  Society.  His  chief  work  was  A  Mono^aph  of  the  Crag 
MMusea  (i848-r856),  published  by  the  same  society,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  WoUaston  medal  in  i860  by  the  Geological 
Society  of  London;  a  supplement  was  issued  by  him  in  1873- 
1874,  a  second  in  1879,  and  a  third  (edited  by  his  son)  in  1883. 
He  died  at  Martlesham,  near  Woodbridge,  on  the  a6th  of  October 
1880.  His  son,  Searies  Valentine  Wood  (1830-1884),  was  for 
some  years  a  solicitor  at  Woodbridge,  but  gave  up  the  pro- 
fession and  devoted  his  energies  to  geology,  studying  especially 
the  structure  of  the  deposits  of  the  Crag  and  glacial  drifts. 

WOODBRIDGE,  a  market  town  in  the  Woodbridge  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Suffolk,  England;  79  m.  N.E.  by  £.  from 
London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Fop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  4640.  It  is  prettily  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Deben 
estuary,  which  enters  the  North  Sea  10  m.  S.  by  £.  The  church 
of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  is  a  beautiful  Perpendicular  structure^ 
with  a  massive  and  lofty  tower  of  flint  work.  The  large  estate 
left  by  Thomas  Seekford  of  Sekforde  (1578)  endows  the  grammar 
school  and  hospital.  Woodbridge  Abbey,  built  by  Seekford, 
occupies  the  site  of  an  Augustinian  foundation  of  the  X2tii 
century.  There  is  a  large  agricultural  trade,  and  general  £aic» 
and  horse  fairs  are  held. 

WOODBURY,  CHARLES  HERBERT  (1864-  ),  Americaa 
marine  painter,  was  born  at  Lynn,  Ma&achusetts,  on  the  14th 
of  July  1864.  He  graduated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Ti^hnology,  Boston,  in  1886,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Acad^mie 
Julien,  Paris.  He  was  president  of  the  Boston  Water  Color 
Club,  and  became  associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York.  His  wife,  Marcia  Oakes  Woodbury,  born  in  1865  at 
South  Berwick,  also  became  known  as  a  painter. 

WOODBURY,  LEVI  (1789-1851),  American  poUtical  leader, 
was  bom  at  Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  2  and  of 
December  1789.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1809,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  and  was  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court  from  1816  to  1833.  In  1833-2834  he  was  governor 
of  the  state»  in  1835  was  a  member  an^  speaker  of  the  state 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1835-1831  and  again  in  2841- 
1845  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
navy  in  i83i-i834>  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1834-1841, 
and  associate  justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  from  2846  until 
his  death,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  4th  of 
September  2851.  From  about  2835  to  1845  Woodbury  was  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  Jacksonian  Democracy  in  New  j^ngland. 

See  hi«  Writtnu,  Political,  Judicial  and  Literary  (3  vols.,  Boston. 
1853),  edited  by  Nahura  Capen:  and  an  article  in  the  /Vno  En^nd 
Magasiuet  new  series.  xxxviL  p.  658  (February  1908). 

WOODBURY,  a  dty  and  the  connty-seat  of  Gloucester  county, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  9  tru  S. 
of  Philadelphia.  /  Pop.  (2900)  4087,  including  S46  foreign-bom 
and  SI  7  negroes;  (2910)4643.  It  is  served  by  the  West  Jeney  & 
Seashore  Railroad.  Among  its  public  institutions  is  the  Dept- 
ford  Institute  Free  Library.  There  are  various  manufactures. 
Woodbury  is  said  to  have  been  settled  about  2684;  it  became 
the  county*seat  in  2787.  It  was  chartered  as  a  borough  in  2854 
and  as  a  city  in  287a 
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WO<H)-€AHVniO,  tbe  proces  wliereby  wood  is  ornamented 
with  design  by  means  ol  sharp  cutting  tools  held  in  tbe  hand. 
The  term  includes  anything  within  the  limit  of  Kulpture  in  the 
round  up  to  hand-worked  mouldings  such  as  help  to  compose  the 
tracery  of  screens,  &c. 

iff  o/erui/.— The  texture  of  wood  limits  the  scope  of  the  carver 
•n  that  the  snbstance  consists  of  bundles  of  fibres  (called  grain) 
growing  in  a  vertical  direction  without  much  lateral  cohesive 
strength:  It  is  therefore  essential  to  arrange  the  more  ddicate 
parts  of  a  design  "  with  the  grain  "  instead  of  across  it,  and  the 
more  slender  stalks  or  leaf -points  should  not  be  too  much  separ* 
ated  from  their  adjacent  surroundings.  The  failure  to  appreciate 
these  primary  rules  may  constantly  be  seen  in  damaged  work, 
when  it  wiU  be  noticed  that,  whereas  tendrils,  tips  of  birds' 
beaks,  &c.,  arranged  across  the  grain  have  been  broken  away, 
similar  details  designed  more  in  harmony  with  the  growth  of  the 
wood  and  not  too  deeply  undercut  remain  intact.  Oak  is  the 
most  suitable  wood  for  carving,  on  account  of  its  durability  and 
foulness  without  being  too  hard.  Chestnut  (very  like  oak), 
American  walnut,  mahogany  and  teak  are  abo  very  good 
woods;  while  for  fine  work  Italian  walnut,  lime,  sycamore, 
apple,  pear  or  plum,  are  generally  chosoi.  Decoration  that  is 
to  be  painted  and  of  not  too  delicate  a  nature  is  as  a  rule 
carved  in  i^ne. 

Tools. — ^The  carver  requires  but  few  kinds  of  tools  :-^(i)  the 
£0ttge-*a  tool  with  a  curved  cutting  edge — used  in  a  variety  of 
forms  and  sizes  for  carving  hollows,  rounds  and  sweefrfng  curves; 
(3)  the  chisel,  large  and  small,  whose  straight  cutting  edge  is 
used  for  tines  and  cleaning  up  flat  surfaces;  (3)  the  ".V"  tool 
used  for  veining,  and  in  certain  clsstw  of  flat  work  for  emphasiung 
Unes.  A  special  screw  for  fixing  work  to  the  bench,  and  a  mallet, 
complete  the  carver's  kit,  though  other  tools,  more  or  less 
kfl^timate,  are  often  used,  such  as  a  router  for  bringing  grounds 
to  a  uiutorm  level,  bent  gouges  and  bent  chisels  for  cutting 
hollows  too  deep  for  the  ordinary  tooL 

Midked. — ^The  process  for  relief  carving  !s  usually  as  follows. 
The  carver  first  fixes  the  wood  to  his  bench  by  me^ns  of  the  screw 
already  referred  to.  He  then  (a)  sketches  on  the  main  lines 
of  his  idea,  indicating  the  flowers,  foliage,  ftc;  or  (b)  should  the 
design  be  very  intricate  or  of  a  geometrical  character,  he  traces 
the  whole  design  from  a  pattern  first  prepared  on  paper;  or 
(c)  he  may  combine  the  first  two  methods.  Next  he  grounds 
out  the  spaces  between  the  lines  with  a  gouge  to  a  more  or  less 
uniform  depth.  Then  he  "  hosts  "  the  upstanding  pattern  that 
remains,  t.e.  he  models  and  shapes  the  details  of  his  design, 
carefully  balancing  the  lights  and  shadows;  and  finally,  after 
liiaving  obtained  the  result  he  desires,  he  deans  up  the  whole. 
The  quicker  he  works,  the  fewer  times  he  goes  over  tbe  same 
part,  the  more  sketchy  the  subsidiary  portions,  the  less  high 
finish  he  puts  into  the  detail,  the  better  the  result.  Incised 
work,  chip<arving,  &c.,  are  generally  finished  at  once  and  not 
in  stages.  M  uch  carved  work,  that  of  savage  nations  for  instance, 
is  of  course  carved  without  the  assistance  of  a  bench.  Many 
small  articles,  too,  are  carved  in  the  hand.  Little  models  of 
antelopes  or  bears,  so  familiar  in  Switzerland,  are  carved  in  this 
way  with  a  tool  somewhat  like  a  half-open  knife  but  with  the 
blade  fixed. 

Style. — From  the  remotest  ages  the  decoration  of  wood  has 
been  a  foremost  art.  The  tendency  of  human  nature  has  always 
been  to  ornament  every  article  in  use.  Just  as  a  child  of  to^ay 
instinctively  cuts  patterns  on  the  bark  of  bis  switch  freshly 
taken  from  the  hedgerow,  so  the  primitive  man,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  more  civilized  successor,  has  from  the  earliest  times  cut 
designs  on  every  wooden  article  he  is  accustomed  to  handle. 
The  North  American  Indian  carves  his  wooden  fish-hook  or  his 
pipe  stem  just  as  the  Polynesian  works  patterns  on  his  paddle. 
The  native  of  British  Guiana  decorates  his  cavassa  grater  with 
a. well-conceived  scheme  of  incised  scrolls,  whfle  the  savage  of 
Loango  Bay  distorts  his  spoon  with  a  hopelessly  unsmtable 
design  of  perhaps  figures  standing  up  in  full  relief  carrying  a 
hammock. 

Figure-work  seems  to  have  been  unrversaL    The  craving  to 


represent  one's  god  in  a  tangible  form  finds  expression  in  number- 
less ways.  The  early  carver,  and,  for  that  matter,- the  native 
of  the  present  day,  has  always  found  a  difficulty  in 
giving  expression  to  the  eye,  and  at  all  times  has  evaded 
it  by  inlaying  this  feature  with  coloured  material 
Obsidian,  for  example,  is  used  by  the  modem  Easter  Ishmder 
in  common  with  the  Egyptian  craftsman  of  the  earlier  dynasties. 
To  carve  a  figure  in  wood  is  not  only  more  difficult  but  is  l{ss 
satisfaaory  than  marble  (for  which  see  Sci;i.ptub£),  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  wood  to  crack,  to  be  injured  by  insecU,  or  to  suflcff 
from  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  The  texture  of  tbe  material, 
too,  often  proves  fatal  to  the  expression  of  the  features,  especially 
in  the  classic  type  of  youthful  face.  On  the  other  hand,  magni- 
ficent examples  exist  of  the  more  rugged  features  of  age:  the 
beetling  brows,  the  furrows  and  lines  neutralizing  the  defects 
of  the  grain  of  the  wood.  However,  in  andent  work  the  surface 
was  not  of  such  consequence,  for  figures  as  a  rule  were  painted. 

It  is  not  always  realised  at  the  present  day  to  what  extent  colour 
has  even  from  the  most  andent  times  been  used  to  tahance 
the  effect  of  wood-carving  and  sculpture.  The  modem 
prejudice  against  gold  and  other  tints  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  fact  that  painted  work  has  been  vulgarised.  One  associates 
coloured  carvings  too  readily  with  theatre  galleries  and  tbe 
triumphal  car  of  the  circus  procession.  The  "  restored  "  work  too 
of  some  church  screens  docs  anything  but  encourage  the  revival 
of  this  time-honoured  custom.  The  arrangement  of  a  proper 
and  harmonious  scheme  of  colour  is  not  the  work  of  the  house- 
painter,  but  of  the  specially  trained  artist.  Witness  the  old 
coloured  screens  of  Norfolk,  the  harmonious  greens  and  reds, 
the  proper  |Moportioa  of  gold,  the  panels  adorned  with  saints 
on  backgnNmds  df  ddicate  diaper  work,  and  compare  these 
triumphs  of  decoration  with  the  rougher  blues  and  reds  of  the 
Hverage  restored  screen,  and  one  ceases  to  wonder  why  we  now 
prefer  the  wood  plaiiL 

Of  late  years  carving  has  gone  out  of  fashion;  a  change  hM 
come  about.  The  woric  is  necessarily  slow,  thus  causing  charges 
to  appear  high.  Other  and  cheaper  methods  of  decoration  have 
driven  carving  from  its  former  place.  Machine  work  has  much 
to  answer  for,  and  the  endeavour  to  popularise  the  craft  by  means 
of  the  village,  dass  has  not  always  achieved  its  own  end.  The 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  individual  artist,  elbowed  out  as 
he  has  been  by  the  contractor,  is  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  an 
art  whkh  can  never  flourish  when  done  at  so  mudi  a  yard. 
So  long  as  the  carver  is  expected  to  work  to  some  one  else's 
pattern — so  long  as  he  is,  in  detail  at  least,  not  bis  own  designer — 
thbart,  which  attained  itsxenith  in  the  glories  of  the  xsth-century 
cathedral  and  in  tho  continental  domestic  work  of  the  hundred 
years  to  follow,  can  pifiver  hope  to  live  again. 

Anciemi  Work  hefort  the  Christian  Era. — The  extreme  dryness  of 
the  dimate  of  Eeypt  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a  number  of  wood- 
carvings  from  this  remote  period  (sec  Egypt:  Art  and  -  ^^ 
ArchaeiUoty).  Some  wood  i^ncls  from  the  tomb  of  Hosul  *«''^. 
at  Sakkarah  are  of  the  HI.  dynasty  (over  4000  B.C.).  The  carving 
consists  of  hieroglyphs  and  figures  m  low  relief,  and  the  style  is  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  fine.  A  stool  shown  on  one  of  the  panels  hafe 
the  legs  shaped  like  the  fore  and  hind  Kmbs  of  an  animal,  a  form 
common  in  Eg>'pt  for  thousands  of  years. 

In  the  Cairo  museum  may  be  seen  the  statue  of  a  roan  of  50 

us  of  age,  of  the  period  01  the  great  pyramid,  possibly  4000  B.C. 

ic  expression  of  the  face  and  the  realism  of  the  carriage 
have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  Eg>'ptian  sculptor  of 
this  or  any  other  period.  The  ngure  is  carved  out  of  a 
solid  block  of  sycamore,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian 
custom  the  arms  are  joined  on.  The  eyes  are  inlaid  with  pieces  of 
opaque  white  quartz,  with  a  line  of  bronze  sufTDunding  to  imitate  the 
lid ;  a  small  disk  of  transparent  rock  crystal  forms  the  iris,  while  a 
tiny  bit  of  polished  ebony  fixed  behind  the  crystal  imparts  to  it  a 
lifelike  tparkle.  "  The  IV..  V.  and  VI.  dynasties  cover  the  finest 
period  01  £g>'pttan  sculpture.  The  statues  found  in  the  tombs  show 
a  freedom  of  treatment  which  was  never  reached  in  later  timei^ 
They  are  all  portraits,  whidi  the  artist  strove  his  utmost  to  render 
exactly  like  his  model.  For  these  are  not,  like  more  modem  statues, 
simply  works  of  art,  but  had  primarily  a  religious  signification 
(Maspero).  As  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  might  inhabit^  these 
"  Ka  *'  statues,  the  features  and  proportions  were  closely  copied. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  the  principal  museums  of  Eurojye  many 
Egyptian  examples  of  the  utmost  interest — mummy  cases  of  human 
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beings  with  the  face  alone  carvedj  aiu'maJ  mummy  cases,  some- 
times boxes,  with  ^he  figure  of  a  lizard,  perhaps,  carved  in  full 
relief  standing  on  the  lid.  Sometimes  the  animal,  a 
cat.  Sitting  on  its  haunches,  for  example,  or  a  jackal, 
crouching  on  all  fours,  would  be  carved  in  the  round  and  its 
hollowed. body  usedas  the  case  itself. 

Of  furniture^  folding^  seats  like  the  modem  campstool,  and  chairs 
with  legs  terminating  in  the  heads  of  beasts  or  the  feet  of  animals, 
g^^tt^^  still  exist.  Beds  supported  by  lions'  paws  (XI.  and  Xll. 
rwwHvw  dynasties,  from  Gebeleln,  nowln  the  Cairo  Museum),  head- 
rests, 6  or  8  in.  high,  shaped  like  a  crutch  on  afoot,  very  like 
those  used  by  the  native  of  New  Guinea  to-day,  are  carded  with 
scenes,  &c.rin  outline.  In  the  British  Museum  may  be  seen  a  tiny 
little  coffer,  a  in.  by  a}  in.,  with  very  delicate  figures  carved  in  tow 
relief.  This  little  box  stands  on  cabriole  len  f  of  an  inch  long  with 
daw  feet,  quite  Louis  Quinze  in  character.  There  are  incense  ladles, 
the  handle  representing  a  bouquet  of  totus  flowers,  the  bowl  formed 
like  the  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant  with  serrated  edges  (from  Gumah', 
XVI II.  dvnasty):  mirror  handles,  representing  a  little  pillar,  or  a 
lotus  stalk,  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  houl  of  Hathor  (the 
Egyptian  Vpnus)  or  of  B&u  (god  of  the  toilet) ;  pin-cushions,  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  round  tortoise  with  holes  in  the  back  for  toilet  pins, 
which  were  also  of  wood  with  dog-head  ends  (XI.  dynasty.  Cairo 
Museum);  and  pofume  boxes  such  as  a  fish,  the  two  halves  forming 
the  bottom  ana  top— ^e  perfume  or  pomatum  was  removed  by 
little  wooden  spoons,  one  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  cartouche  emerging 
from  a  full-blown  lotus,  another  shaped  like  the  neck  of  a  goose,  a 
third  consisting  of  a  doe  running  with  a  fish  in  its  mouth,  the  fish 
f onning  the  bowL  The  fist  might  be  prolonged,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  to  what  a  pitch  of  refinement  the  art  of  wood-carving 
had  reached  thousaiuls  of  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Of  the  work  of  Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome,  little  b  actually  known 
except  from  hist«ry  or  inference.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
ABttrrla.  *^^^  ^'  P*'^  ^'^^  ^^  varying  taste  and  refinement  of 
OfMOMMtf  ^  ^^  older  civilizations.  Important  pieces  of  wood 
Iff^f  sculpture  which  once  existed  in  Greece  and  other  ancient 
countries  are  only  known  to  us  from  the  descriptions  of 
Plausaniaa  and  other  classic  writers.  Many  examples  of  the  wooden 
images  of  the  gods  (liara)  were  preserved  ctown  to  late  historic  times. 
The  Palladium,  or  sacred  figure  qf  Pallas  which  was  guarded  by  the 
Vestal  Virgins  in  Rome  and  was  fabled  to  have  been  brought  by 
Aeneas  from  the  burning  Troy,  was  one  of  these  wooden  C6ay«. 

First  Eleven  Centuries  after  Christ. — Wood<arving  examples  of 
this  period  are  extremely  rare.  The  carved  panels  of  the  main  doors 
of  St  Sabina  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  Rome,  are  very  interesting  speci- 
mens of  early  Christian  relief  sculpture  in  wood,  dating,  as  the  dresses 
show,  from  the  5th  century.  The  doors  are  maae  up  ofa  large  number 
of  small  squarepands,  each  minutely  carved  with  a  scene  from  the 
Old  or  New  Testament.  The  whole  feeling  of  these  reliefs  is 
thoroughly  classic,  though  of  course  in  a  very  debased  form.  A  very 
fine  fragment  of  Byzantine  art  ^iith-iath  centuries)  is  preserved 
in  a  monasteiv  at  Mount  Athos  m  Macedonia.  It  consists  of  two 
panels  (one  above  the  other)  of  relief  sculpture,  su^ounted  by  a 
semicircular  arch  of  conventional  foliage  springing  from  columns 
ornamented  with  animals  in  foliage  of  spiral  form.  The  capitals  and 
bases  are  square,  each  (ace  being  carved  with  a  figure.  '  It  is  a 
wonderfully  tine  piece  of  work,  conceived  in  the  best  decorative  spirit. 

In  Scandinavian  countries  we  find  some  very  early  work  of  ex- 
cellent design.  In  the  Christiania  Museum  there  are  some  fiue  chairs 
Srsffrfftisi  ^'  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  centuries  carved  with  that  particular 
risawofft.  ^^  ^^  broad  treatment  of  scroll  and  strapwork  so 
eminently  suited  to  soft  wood.  In  the  Copoihagen 
Museum  there  are  panels  from  Iceland  in  the  same  style.  The  cele- 
brated wooden  doorways  of  Aal  (a.d.  I2Qo)  (Plate  1 1,  fig.  ^),  Sauland, 
Flaa,  Solfier  and  other  Norwegian  churches  (Christiania  Museum)  are 
only  an  elaboration  of  the  same  treatment  of  dragons  and  intricate 
scroll  work,  a  style  which  we  still  see  carried  on  in  the  door-posts  of  the 
15th  century  in  the  Nordiska  Museum,  Stockholm,  and  in  the  Ice- 
landic work  of  quite  modern  times.  In  these  early  days  the  leaf  was 
not  much  developed  in  design.  The  carver  depended  almost  entirely 
on  the  stalk,  a  style  of  work  which  has  its  counterpart  in  Burmese 
work  of  the  17th  century. 

Gothic  Period  it2th-i5th  Cm/«rws).— Tt  was  towards  the  end  of  thik 
epoch  that  wooa-carving  reached  its  culminating  point  The  choir 
stalls,  rood-screens,  roofs,  retables,  of  England,  France  and  the 
Teutonic  countries  of  Europe,  have  in  execution,  balance  and  pro- 
portion, never  at  any  time  been  approached.  In  small  designSj  in 
detail,  in  minuteness,  in  mechanical  accuracy,  the  carver  of  this  time 
has  had  his  rivals,  but  for  greatness  of  architectural  conception,  for 
a  just  appreciation  of  decorative  treatment,  the  designer  of  the  15th 
century  stands  alone. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  colour  was  the  keynote  of 
this  scheme.  The  custom  was  practically  universal,  and  enough 
traces  remain  to  show  how  splendid  was  the  effect  of  these  old  Gothic 
churches  and  cathedrals  in  their  perfeaion.  The  priests  in  their 
gorgeous  vestments,  the  lights,  the  crucifix,  the  banners  and  incense, 
theTtesooed  or  diapered  walls,  and  that  crowning  glory  of  Gothic  art, 
the  stained  glass,  were  all  in  harmony  with  these  beautiful  schemes 
of  c  '  *'.    Red.  blue,  green,  white  and  gilding  were 

Ch  ^    Not  only  were  the  screens  painted  in 


colours,  but  the  parts  painted  white  were  of  fen  further  decorated  with 
delicate  lines  and  sprigs  of  foliage  in  conventional  pattern.  The 
plain  surfaces  of  the  panels  were  also  adorned  with  saints,  often  on 
a  background  of  delicate  gessa  diaper,  coloured  or  gikled  (Southwold). 
Nothing  coukl  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  triptychs  or  retabl^  of 
(}ermany.  Flanders  (Plate  I.  fig.  i)  or  France;  carved  with  scenes 
from  the  New  Testament  in  high  relief  arranged  under  a  delicate  lace- 
work  of  canopies  and  clustered  pinnacles  glistening  with  gokl  and 
brilliant  cotoun.  In  Ormany  the  effect  was  further  enhanced  by  em- 
phasizing parts  of  the  gilding  by  means  of  a  transparent  varnish  tinted 
with  red  or  green,  thus  giving  a  special  tone  to  the  metallic  lustre. 

The  style  of  design  used  during  this  great  period  owes  much  of  its 
interest  to  the  now  obsolete  customs!  employing -direct  the  crafts- 
man and  his  men,  instead  of  the  present-day  habit  of  giving  the  work 
to  a  contractor.  It  is  easy  to  trace  how  those  bands  of  carvers 
travelled  about  from  church  to  church.  In  one  district  the  designer 
would  employ  a  particular  form  and  arrangement  of  vine  leaf,  while 
in  another  adjoining  quite  a  different  style  repeatedly  appears. 
Judging  by  results,  this  system  produced  the  best  class  of  work  both 
in  design  and  execution.  The  general  scheme  was  of  course  planned 
by  one  master  mind,  but  the  carrying  out  of  each  section,  each  part, 
each  detail,  was  left  to  the  individual  workman.  Hence  that  variet> 
of  treatment,  that  endless  diversity,  which  ^ives  a  charm  and  interest 
to  Gothic  art,  unknown  in  more  symmetrical  epochs.  The  Gothic 
craftsman  appreciated  the  cardinal  fact  that  in  design  beautiful 
detail  does  not  necessarily  insure  a  beautiful  composition,  and  sub- 
ordinated the  individual  part  to  the  general  effect.  He  also  often 
carved  in  sitUt  a  practice  seMom  if  ever  followed  in  the  present  day. 
Here  and  there  one  comes  across  the  work  of  long  yean  ago  •till 
unfinished.  A  half-completed  bench-end,  a  fragment  of  screen  left 
plain,  cleaiiy  show  that  sometimes  at  least  tne  church  was  the 
workshop. 

Gothic  and  Renaissanu:  a  Com^amoii.— Gothic  dengn  roughly 
divides  itself  into  two  classes:  (i)  the  geometrical,  i.e.  tracery  and 
diaper  patterns,  and  (2)  the  foliage  designs,  where  the  mechanical 
scroll  of  the  Renaissance  is  as  a  rule  absent.  The  lines  of  foliage 
treatment,  so  common  in  the  bands  of  the  I5th-centuiy  rood- 
screens  and  the  panel  work  especially  of  Germany,  serve  to  iflustrate 
the  widely  different  motives  of  the  craftsmen  otf  these  two  great 
epochs.  Again,  while  the  Renaissance  designer  as  a  rule  made  the 
two  sides  ot  the  (>anel  alike,  the  Ck>thic  carver  seldom  repeated  a 
single  detail.  While  his  main  lines  and  grouping  corresponded,  his 
detail  differed.  Of  numberless  examines  a  15th-century  diest 
(Plate  III.  fig.  6)  in  the  Kunstgcw»be  Museum,  Berlin,  may  be  re> 
lerred  to.  The  arrangemenu  of  foliage,  &c,  on  top,  back  and  front, 
are  typical  of  Ck)thic  at  its  best. 

End  0/  the  izth  cenfury-ijoo. — As  this  section  treats  of  wood- 
carving  in  Europe  generally,  and  not  of  any  one  country  alone,  the 
dates  just  named  Inust  be  of  necessity  only  approximate.  The  13th 
century  was  marked  not  only  by  great  skill  botn  in  design  and  treat- 
ment, out  also  much  devotional  feeling.  The  craftsman  seems  to 
have  not  merely  carved,  but  to  have  carved  to  the  glory  of  C»od.  At 
no  time  was  work  more  delicately  conceived  or  more  beautifully  cut. 
This  early  Gothic  style  certainly  lent  itself  to  fine  finish,  and  in  this 
respect  was  more  suited  to  stone  treatment  than  to  wood.  But  the 
loving[  care  bestowed  on  each  detail  seems  to  point  to  a  religious 
devotion  which  is  sometimes  absent  from  later  work.  Very  good 
examples  of  capitals  (now,  alas,  divided  down  the  centre)  ace  to  be 
seen  in  Peterborouffh  cathedral.  Scrolls  and  foliage  spring  from 
groups  of  columns  01  four.  Some  Italian  columns  of  the  same  date 
(Viaoria  and  Albert  Museum)  should  be  compared,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  former.  Exeter  cathedral  boasts  misereres  un- 
surpassed for  skilful  workmanship;  mermaids,  dragons,  elephants, 
masks,  kiu^hts  and  other  subjects  introduced  into  foliage,  form  the 
designs.  ^  Salisbury  cathedral  is  noted  for  its  stall  elbows,  and  the 
reredos  in  the  south  transept  of  Addtsham.  K^nt.  is  another  fine 
example  testifying  to  the  great  skill  of  the  13th-century  wood- 
carvers.  A  very  interestingset  of  sulls,  the  early  history  of  which  is 
unknown,  was  placed  in  Banning  church,  Kent,  about  the  year 
1868.^  The  book  rest  ends  arc  carved  with  two  scrolls  and  an  animal 
standing  between,  and  the  ends  of  the  stalls  with  figure  sculpture: 
Christ  rescuing  souls  from  Hell,  Samson  slaying  the  lion,  St  Ceofge 
and  the  dragon,  Ac.  The  work  of  these  sulls  is  that  of  an  artist  who 
knew  what  effect  he  wanted  to  produce  and  got  it.  There  is  in  the 
Berlin  Museum  a  \ery^  fine  example  of  a  ijtn-century  prayer  desk 
from  Johanniskirche  in  Herford.  The  front  is  carved  tn  three 
paneb  under  arches,  two  with  vine  leaves  and  grapes  and  the  other 
with  an  oak  tree  conventionally  treated.  Atong  the  afchea  is  carved 
in  Latin  "  this  three-divisioned  desk  has  John  with  the  hdp  of 
Thomas  carved.  Who  wiU  not  praise  this  work  may  he  then  be 
removed,"  a  somewhat  drastic  method  of  obtaining  favourable 
criticism. 

I  jo»>/j^o.— Daring  this  period  foliage  forms,  though  ctid  conven- 
tional, more  closely  followea  nature.  The  canopy  work  of  the  choir 
of  Winchester  contains  exquisite  carvings  of  oak  and  other  leaves. 
The  choir  stalls  of  Ely  and  Chichester  and  the  tomb  of  Edward  III. 
in  Westminster  Abbey  are  all  fine  examples  of  this  period.  Exeter 
boasts  k  throne— that  of  Bishop  Stapledon  (A.D.  1308-1^6)  staad- 
iiK  57  ft.  high — which  remains  unequalled  for  perfection  of  pro* 
portion  and  delicacy  of  detail  (Plate  IV.  fig.  8).   In  France  the  suUs 
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of  S(  Bcooit-ffur-Loise^  Liwincc.  and  Evreint  are  food  i4th-oentury 
eawnples.  But  UtUe  Cothic  work  m  now  tx>  be  seen  in  the  churcbcA 
of  thM  country  It  is  to  the  museums  we  have  to  look  for  traces  of 
the  okl  Gothic  carven.  The  two  retables  in  Dijon  Museum,  tlie  work 
of  Jacques  de  Baene  (1301).  a  sculptor  of  Fbuadcn.  who  carved  for 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  duke  m  Burgundy,  are  masterpieces  of  demgn  and 
workmanship  The  ttaoery  u  of  the  very  finest,  chiefly  jfill  on  back- 
grounds of  diapered  gesso  (Plate  I  fig  i). 

Mj8o-iS»o  — ^Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  carven  gave  up 
natural  foUa^s  treatment  to  a  great  extent,  and  took  to  more  con- 
ventiooal  forms  (Plate  III  fig.  a).  The  oak  and  the  maple  no 
km^er  msinred  the  designer,  bitt  the  vine  was  constantly  employed. 
A  very  larae  amount  ol  15th  century  work  remains  to  us,  but  the 
briefest  reference  only  can  be  made  to  some  of  the  more  beautiful 
cacamples  that  help  to  make  this  period  so  great. 

The  rood  scieen,  that  wonderful  feature  of  the  medieval  church, 
was  now  umversaL  It  oonsbted  of  a  tall  screen  of  usually  about 
^^  X I  ft.  high,  on  the  top  of  which  rested  a  k>ft.  i^,  a  platform 
~J™  about  6  ft.  in  width  guarded  on  either  side  by  a  gallery 
and  either  on  the  top  or  in  front  of  that,  facing  the  nave, 
ptaoed  the  rood,  «^.  a  larae  crucifix  with  figures  of  St  Mary  and 
St  John  on  either  side.  Thu  rood  screen  sometimes  spanned  the 
church  in  one  oontinuons  length  (Leeds,  Kent),  but  often  filled  in  the 
ai^  and  chancel  arches  in  Uirse  separate  divisions  (Church  Hand- 
borough,  Oxon.).  The  loft  was  as  a  rale  approached  by  a  winding 
stair  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  aisle  wall.  The  lower  part  of  the 
screen  itself  was  solid  panelled  to  a  hdriit  of  about  3  ft.  6  in.  and  the 
upper  part  of  this  panelling  was  filled  in  with  ttaoery  (Carbrook, 
Nocfolic),  while  the  remaining  flat  surfaces  of  the  paneb  were  often 
pfcturcQ  with  sainta  on  a  background  of  delicate  gesso  diaper  (South- 
wold,  Suffolk).  Towarda  tlie  end  of  this  period  the  emplovmcnt  of 
figures  became  less  common  as  a  means  of  decoratbn,  and  the  panels 
weca  oometimeo  filled  entirely  with  carved  foliage  (Swimbridge, 
Devon).  The  upper  part  of  the  rood  screen  consisted  of  open  arches 
with  the  heads  filled  in  with  pierced  tracery,  often  enriched  with 
crodDets  (Seaming,  Norfolk) ,  embattted transoms  (Castle  Hcdingham, 
Essex),  or  floriated  cusps  (Eye.  Suffolk).  The  muUions  were  con- 
stantly carved  with  foliage  (Cheddar,  Somerset),  ^nnacles  (Causton, 
NorfollOt  aagds  (PUton,  Devon),  or  decorated  with  canopy  work  in 
gesao  (Southwold).  But  the  feature  of  these  beautiful  screens  was 
the  loft  anth  Its  gallerv  and  vaulting.  The  loft  floor  rested  on  the  top 
of  the  rood  screen  ana  was  usually  oelanoed  and  kept  in  pjositioo  by 
means  of  a  groined  vaulting  (Harberton,  Devon)  or  a  cove  (Eddingtoo, 
Somerset).  The  finest  examples  of  vaulting  are  to  be  seen  in  D^von 
(PbtelV.fig  xo).  The  bosses  at  the  intersectuMis  of  the  ribs  and  the 
carved  tracery  of  the  screen  at  Honiton  stand  unrivaDed.  Many 
screens  still  powean  the  beam  which  formed  the  edge  of  the  loft  floor 
and  on  wlica  the  gallery  rested.  It  was  here  that  the  medieval  rood- 
screen  carver  gave  most  play  to  his  fancy,  and  carved  the  finest 
dea%ns  in  foliage  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  Gothic  pieriod. 
iUthoiigh  these  massed  moulds,  crests  and  bands  have  the  appesranoe 
of  bang  carved  out  of  one  log,  they  were  in  practice  invanaDly  biiUt 
up  in  nuts,  much  of  thefbliage,&c.,  being  pierced  and  placed  in  hollow 
noalas  in  order  to  inaeaae  the  shadow.  As  a  rule  the  arrangement 
oonsistcd  of  a  crest  running  along  the  top,  with  a  smaller  one  de* 
pending  from  the  lower  edge,  and  three  bands  of  foliage  and  vine 
between  them  (Feniton,  I>evoa).  The  designs  of  vine  leaves  at 
Kenton  (Plate  IV.  fig.  10),  Bow  and  Dartmouth,  all  in  Devon, 
aiostrate  three  very  beautuul  treatments  of  this  plant.  At  Swim- 
bridge^  Davon^  there  is  a  very  daborate  combination;  the  usual 
plain  beads  which  separate  the  bands  are  carved  with  twisted  foliage 
also.  At  Abbots  Kemrell  and  other  places  in  the  district  round 
Totnea  the  carvers  introduced  birdsin  the  foliage  with  the  best  effect. 
The  variety  of  crestina  used  is  very  great.  That  at  Winchoomb, 
Ghmoester,  oonaists  01  drMons  combined  with  vine  leaves  and 
fblcBfe.  It  Qhtstrates  how  Gothic  carvers  sometimes  repeated  their 
pattens  in  as  roechanica]  a  way  as  the  worst  workmen  of  the  present 
time,  little  can  be  said  of  tl^  gallerira,  ao  few  remain  to  us.  They 
were  nearly  all  pulled  down  when  the  order  to  destroy  the  roods  was 
issued  in  1548.  That  they  were  decorated  with  carved  saints  under 
nidjies  (Lbnanno,  Wales),  <»  painted  figures  (Strencham,  Woroest<!r), 
is  certain  from  the  examples  that  have  stfrvived  the  Reformation. 
AtAtberiiigton.I>evon,tbegal]eryfroat  is  decorated  with  the  ro)^ 
coat  of  arms,  other  heraldic  devices,  and  with  pnyen.  The  Breton 
screen  at  St  Fiacre-le-Faouet  is  a  wonderful  example  of  French  work 
of  this  time,  but  does  not  compare  with  the  best  English  examples. 
Its  flamboyant  lines  and  its  small  tncery  never  obtained  any  foot- 
boU  in  England,  though  screens  carved  in  this  way  (Cdebrook, 
Devon)  are  sooaetimes  to  be  found. 

The  rood  was  sometimea  of  sudi  dlmensionB  as  to  require  soma 
support  in  addition  to  the  gallery  on  which  it  rested.  A  carred 
beaia  was  used  from  which  a  cham  connected  the  rood  itadf.  At 
Cullompton,  Devon,  audi  a  beam  still  exists,  and  la  carved  with 
foliage:  an  open  creating  ornaments  the  under  side  and  two  angels 
support  the  ends.  Tliia  particular  rood  stood  on  a  base  of  rocks, 
skiiua  and  bones,  carved  out  of  two  solid  logs  averaging  18  In.  wide 
and  ai  in.  hiah,  and  together  measuring  15  ft.  6  in.  long|  there  are 
round  holes alongthe top  which  were  probably  used  for  Iwfats. 

No  country  in  burope  posswes  roofs  to  eqtial  those  of  England  in 
the  iSCh  century.    The  great  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  (see  ROOT) 


remains  to  the  present  day  without  an  equaL  In  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  roofs  abound  of  the  hammer-beam  class:  that  at  Woolpiti 
Suffolk,  is  of  the  first  rank.  Each  bracket  is  carved  with  ama. 
strongly  designed  foliage,  the  end  of  every  beam  termin-  *•«■• 
atcs  m  an  angel  carrying  a  shield,  and  the  puriins  are  crested,  while 
each  truss  is  supported  by  a  canopied  nicAe  (containing  a  figure) 
resting  on  an  an^el  corbel.  Here,  too,  as  at  Ipswich  and  many  other 
churches,  there  is  a  row  of  angels  with  outspread  wings  under  the 
wall-plate.  This  idea  of  angels  in  the  roof  is  a  very  beautiful  one, 
and  the  effect  was  of  course  much  enhanced  by  the  Colouring.  The 
(Oof  at  St  Nicholas,  King's  Lynn,  is  a  magmficent  example  of  tie- 
beam  coostructioB.  The  trusses  are  filled  in  with  tracery  at  the  rides 
and  the  centres  more  or  less  open,  and  the  beams,  which  are  crested 
and  embattled,  contain  a  row  of  angels  on  either  side.  In  Devon, 
CuUoropton  possesses  a  very  fine  semicircular  ceiling  supported  at 
intervaui  by  nbs  pierced  with  carving.  Each  compattoient  is  divided 
up  into  ttnall  square  panels,  crossed  by  diagonal  ribs  of  cresting, 
wnile  every  joint  is  omamemed  with  a  boss  carved  in  the  decorative 
way  peculiar  to  the  Cjothic  craftsman.  The  nave  roof  of  Manchester 
cathedral  is  nearly  flat*  and  is  also  divided  up  into  small  compart* 
ments  and  bossed,  the  beams  are  supported  by  carved  brackets 
resting  on  corbels  with  angels  at  each  ba^. 

In  the  isth  century,  choir  stalls  with  their  canopies  continued  to 
increase  in  magnificence,  Manchester  cathedral  (middle  of  Xfith 
century)  and  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(early  16th)  are  good  examples  of  the  fashion  of  massing 
pinnades  and  canopfes;  a  custom  which  hardly  com- 
pares with  the  more  simple  beauty  of  the  14th-century  work  of  Ely 
cathedral.  The  stalls  01  Amiens  cathedral  were  perhaps  the  finest 
in  the  worid  at  the  bc^ning  of  the  x6th  century.  The  cresting 
employed,  though  common  on  the  Continent,  is  of  a  Idnd  hardly 
known  in  Eneland,  consisting  as  it  docs  of  arches  springing  from 
arches,  and  decorated  with  crockets  and  finials.  The  tabornacle 
work  over  the  end  seats,  with  its  pinnacfes  and  flying  buttresses, 
stretches  up  towards  the  roof  in  tapmng  lines  of  the  utmost  ddicacy. 
The  choir  stalls  (the  work  of  JorgSyrlin,  1468)  in  Ulm  cathedral  are 
among  the  finest  produced  by  the  (German  carver  (Plate  III.  fig.  4). 
The  front  panels  are  carved  with  foliage  of  splcndki  decorative  bold- 
ness, strength  and  character;  the  stall  ends  were  carved  with  foliage 
and  sculpture  along  the  top  edge,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  u 
Bavaria  and  France  as  well  as  Germany. 

In  early  times  the  choir  ak>ne  possessed  seats,  the  nave  bang  left 
bare.  Gradually  benches  were  introduced,  and  during  the  I5tJ» 
century  became  universal.  The  *'  poppy-head  "  form  of 
ornament  now  reached  perfection  and^was  constantly  used 
for  seats  other  than  those  of  the  choir.  The  name  refera 
to  the  carved  finial  which  is  so  often  used  to  complete  the  top  of  the 
bench  end  and  is  peculiarly  English  in  character.  In  Devon  and 
Cornwall  it  is  rarely  met  with  (luington,  Devon).  In  Somerset  it  is 
more  common,  while  in  the  eastern  counties  thousands  of  eicamples 
remain.  The  quite  simile  fleur-de-lys  form  of  poppy-head,  suitable 
for  the  village,  u  seen  in  perfection  at  Trunch,  Norfolk,  and  the  ve^ 
elaborate  form  when  the  poppy-head  springs  from  a  crocheted  circle 
filled  in  with  sculpture,  at  St  Nicholas,  Ring's  Lynn.  OSusa  the 
foliage  contained  a  face  ^ley«  Norfolk)*  or  the  poppy-head  consisted 
of  figures  or  birds  only  (Thurston,  Suffolk)  or  a  figure  standing  on  a 
dra^m  (Great  Brincton,  Northainpton);  occastonally  the  traditional 
form  was  departed  from  and  the  finial  carved  like  a  lemon  in  outline 
(Bury  St  Edmunds)  or  a  diamond  (Tirley,  Gk)6.).  In  Denmark  an 
ornament  in  the  form  of  a  large  circle  sometimes  takes  the  place  of 
the  EngUah  poppy-head.  In  the  Copenhagen  Museum  there  is  a 
aeC  of  bench  ends  of  the  15th  century  with  such  a  decoration  carved 
with  coats  of  arms,  interladng  strap-work,  &c  But  the  old  15th- 
centnry  bench  end  did  not  depend  entirely  on  the  poppy-head  for  its 
embdhshment.  The  side  was  constantly  enridyd  with  elaborate 
tracery  (Dennington,  Norfolk)  or  with  tracery  and  domestic  scenes 
(North  Cadbuxy,  Somerset),  or  would  consist  of  a  mass  of  sculpture  in 
perspective,  with  canopy  work,  buttresses  and  sculptured  niches, 
while  the  top  of  the  bench  end  would  be  crowned  with  figures  carved 
in  the  round,  of  the  fiiMst  craftsmanship.  Such  work  at  Amiens 
cathedral  is  a  marvd  alike  of  oinception,  derign  and  execution.  In 
the  Knnstgewerbe  Museum,  Berlin,  some  beautiful  stall  ends  are  to 
be  seen.  Out  of  a  dragon's  mouth  grows  a  conventional  tree  arranged 
•ad  bahmoed  in  exceuient  proportion.  On  another  stall  end  a  tree  is 
carved  growing  out  df  the  mouth  of  a  fool.  Hiis  custom  of  making 
foliage  grow  out  of  the  mouth  or  eyes  is  hardly  defensible,  and  was 
by  no  meana  confined  to  any  country  or  time.  We  have  plenty  of 
Renaiflsanoe  nmmnWa  of  the  aame  treatment. 

Before  the  15th  century  preaching  had  not  become  a  regular 
insdtnrion  hi  England,  and  pulpits  were  not  so  common.  However, 
the  value  of  the  sermon  began  to  be  appreciated  from  the  p^fw^^ 
use  to  whkh  the  Lollards  and  other  sects  put  this  method  ra^^ 
of  teaching  doctrine,  and  pulpita  became  a  necessity.    A  very 


beautiful  one  exists  at  Kenton,  Devon.  It  is,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
octagonal,  and  stands  on  a  foot.  Each  angle  is  carved  with  an 
upright  cohunn  of  foliage  beOreen  pinnacles,  and  the  panels,  which 
are  painted  with  saints,  are  enriched  with  carved  caaoptea  and 
foliage;  it  is,  boirever,  much  restored.  The  pulpit  at  Truu, Sammet, 
is  noted  for  its  fine  figure  carving.  A  large  figure  standing  under  a 
canopy  fills  aacfa  of  the  panned  stdea.  while  maay  othsr  a^iaikr 
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figures  help  to  enricli  the  seneml  effect.  Examples  of  Gotlric  mund" 
ing  boards  are  very  rare;  that,  tMether  with  the  pulpit,  in  the  choir 
of  Winchester  is  cm  the  time  of  nior  Silkstede  (1520),  and  is  carved 
with  his  rebus,  a  skein^of  twisted  silk. 

The  usual  form  of  font  cover  during  the  hundred  years  before  the 
Reformation  was  pyramidal,  the  tim  of  the  salient  angles  being 
-^.  straight  and  cusped  (Friodsbury,  Kent)orof  curvedoutUne 

l^^L^  and  cusped  (St  Mildred,  Canterbury).  There  is  a  very 
charming  one  of  this  form  at  Colebrook,  Devon.  It  is 
quite  plain  but  for  a  little  angel  kneeling  on  the  top,  with  its  hands 
clasped  in  prayer.  But  the  most  beautiful  form  b  the  massed 
collection  01  pinnacles  and  canopy  work,  of  which  there  is  such  a  fine 
example  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  carve  a  dove 
on  the  topmost  ptnnacle  ^Castleacre,  Norfolk),  in  allusion  to  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Smnt.  The  finest  font  in  England  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  Unord.  Suffolk.  It  rises  some  20  ft.  in  height,  and 
when  the  panels  were  painted  with  saints  and  the  exquisite  taber' 
nacle  work  coloured  and  gilded,  must  have  been  a  masterpiece  of 
Gothic  craftsmanship.  A  cord  connecting  the  tops  of  these  covere 
with  the  roof  or  with  a  carved  beam  standing  out  from  the  wall, 
something  tike  a  crane  (Salle,  Norfolk),  was  used  to  remove  the  cover 
on  the  occasion  of  baptism. 

Many  lecterns  of  the  Gothic  period  do  not  exist  to-day.  They 
usually  had  a  double  sloping  desk  which  revolved  round  a  central 
.    ^  moulded  post.    The  lectern  at  Swanscombe,  Kent,  has  a 

drcle  of  good  foliage  ornamenting  each  face  of  the  book 
rest,  and  some  tracery  work  at  either  end.  The  box  form  is  more 
common  in  France  than  in  England,  the  pedestal  of  such  %  lectern 
being  surrounded  by  a  casing  of  three  or  more  sides.  A  good  ex- 
ample with  six  sides  is  in  the  church  of  Vance  (France),  and  one  of 
triangular  form  in  the  lidusie  of  Bourges,  while  a  four-sided  box 
lectern  is  still  in  use  in  the  church  of  I^nham,  Kent.  The  Gothic 
prayer  desk,  used  for  private  devotional  purj^oses,  is  hardly  known 
m  England,  but  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Continent.  There  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  in  the  Mus£e,  Boinges;  the  front  and  sides  of  the 
part  for  kneeling  are  carved  with  that  small  tracery  of  flowing  char- 
acter BO  common  in  France  and  Bel^um  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
iSth  century,  and  the  back,  which  nses  to  a  height  of  6  ft.,  contains  a 
little  crucifix  with  traceried  decoration  above  and  below. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  ciboria,  so  often  found  on  the 
,Q^^^^  continent  of  Europe.  In  tapering  arrangement  of  taber- 
"^^^  nacle  work  they  nval  the  English  font  coven  in  delicacy 
«f  outline  (Mus£e,  Rouen). 

Numbers  of  doors  are  to  be  met  with  not  only  in churchesbut  also 
tn  private  houses.  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  is  rich  m  work  of  this  latter 
(P^  class.    In  Enj^d  the  general  custom  was  to  carve  the 

•^•^  bead  of  the  door  only  witn  tracery  (East  Brent,  Somerset), 
t>ut  in  the  Tudor  period  doon  were  sometimes  covered  entirely  with 
*'  linenfold  "  panelling  (St  Albans  Abbey).  This  form  of  decoration 
was  exceedingly  common  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England.  In 
France  the  doora  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  were 
often  square-headed,  or  perhaps  had  the  comers  roundedi  These 
doora  were  usually  divided  into  some  six  or  eight  oblong  panels  of 
more  or  less  equal  size.  One  of  the  doon  of  Sourgcs  Oithedral  is 
treated  thus,  tne  paneb  being  filled  in  with  very  good  tracery  en- 
riched with  crockets  and  coats  of  arms.  But  a-more  restrained  form 
of  treatment  b  constantly  emplojred,  as  at  the  church  of  St  Godard, 
Rouen,  where  the  upper  panels  only  are  carved  with  tracery  and  coats 
of  arms  and  the  lower  aaorned  with  nmple  linenfold  design. 

To  Spain  and  the  Teutonic  countries  en  Europe  we  look  for  the  most 
important  object  of  church  decoration,  the  rotable;  the  Reformation 
accounting  for  the  absence  in  Englaiid  of  any  work  of  thb 
kind.  The  magnificent  altar-piece  in  Schleswig  cathedral 
was  carved  by  Hans  Bniggerman,and  consists,  like  many 
others,  of  a  number  of  paiKb  filled  with  figures  standing  some  four 
or  five  deep.  The  figures  in  the  foremost  rows  are  carined  entirely 
separate,  and  stand  out  by  themselves,  while  the  background  is 
composed  of  figure  work  and  architecture,  &c.,  in  diminismng  per- 
spective. The  paneb  are  grouped  together  under  canopy  work 
forming  one  harmonious  whole.  The  genius  of  thb  great  carver 
shows  Itself  in  the  large  variety  <A  the  facial  expression  of  those 
wonderful  figures  all  instinct  with  life  and  movement.  In  France 
few  retables  exbt  outside  the  museums.  In  the  little  church  of 
Marissel.  not  far  from  Beauvab,  there  b  a  rotable  consbting  of  eleveo 
panels,  the  crucifixion  being,  <^  course,  the  principal  subject.  And 
there  b  a  beautiful  example  from  Antwerp  in  the  MusSe  Quny, 
Parb;  the  jMCfced  tracery  work  which  decorates  the  upper  part  being 
a  good  example  of  the  style  composed  of  interlacing  segments  of 
circles  so  common  on  the  Continent  durins  late  Gothic  times  and  but 
seldom  practised  in  England.  In  Spain  tne  cathedral  of  ValladoUd 
was  famous  for  its  retable,  and  Alonso  Cano  and  other  scnl|>tora 
frequently  used  wood  for  laige  statuary,  which  was  painted  in  a 
very  realistic  way  with  the  most  startlin^y  lifelike  ^ect.  Denmark 
abo  possessed  a  school  of  able  wood<arven  who  imitated  the  great 
altar-pieces  of  Germany.  A  very  large  and  well-carved  example  still 
exists  in  the  cathedral  of  Roskdde.  But  besides  these  great  altar- 
pieces  tiny  little  models  were  carved  on  a  scale  the  minuteness  of 
which  stagyers  the  beholder.  TriptyclM  and  shrines,  &c.,  measuring 
but  a  few  inches  were  filled  in  with  tracery  and  figures  that  excite 
^•-niost  wonder.    In  the  British  Museum  there  b  such  a  ts^tych 
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(Flemish,  15 1 1) ;  die  centiv  pand,  iifeanirity  aalnch  or  two  sqoare,  ft 
crowded  with  figures  in  full  relief  and  in  diminishing  perspective,  af  (er 
the  custom  of  thb  period.  Thb  rests  on  a  semidrcnlar  base  ynHaach  b 
carved  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  b  furtho*  ornamented  with 
fi|;ures  and  animab.  The  whole  thing  inclusive  measures  about  9  in. 
high,  and.  with  the  triptych  wings  open,  5  in.  wide.  The  extra- 
orainaiy  ddicacy  and  minuteness  of  detail  at  thb  microscopic  work 
baffle  description.  There  is  another  such  a  piece,  also  Flemish,  in 
the  Walbce  collection,  which  rivals  that  just  referred  to  in  mis- 
applied talent.  For,  marvdkMJS  as  these  works  of  art  are,  they  fail  to 
satisfy  They  make  one's  eyes  ache,  they  worry  one  as  to  how  the 
result  cottk)  ever  have  been  obtained,  and  after  the  fint  astonish- 
ment one  must  ever  feel  that  the  same  work  of  art  on  a  scale  laige 
enough  for  a  cathedral  could  have  been  carved  with  half  the  labour. 

With  regard  to  panelling  generally,  there  were,  during  the  last 
fifty  years  of  the  period  now  under  review,  three  styles  of  design 
foUowBd  by  most  European  carvers,  each  of  which  at-    y.     |-. 
tained  great  notoriety    Firstly,  a  developed  form  of  small  "^^'' 

tracery  which  was  very  common  in  France  and  the  Netherlands. 
A  square-headed  panel  would  be  filled  in  with  small  detail  of  flam- 
boyant character,  the  perpendkular  line  or  mulUon  being  always 
subordinate,  as  in  the  German  chasse  (Mus£e  Cluny),  ana  in  some 
cases  absent,  as  the  screen  work  of  £vreux  cathedral  shows  us. 
Secondly,  the  "  linenfold  "  design.  The  great  majority  of  examples 
are  of  a  very  conventional  form,  but  at  Bere  R^is,  Dorsetshire,  the 
designs  with  taa8els,and  at  St  Sauv6ur,  Caen,th<Me  with  fringe  woric, 
readily  justify  the  universal  title  applied  to  thb  very  decorative 
treatment  of  laige  surfaces.  At  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century 
yet  anotherpattem  became  the  fashion.  The  main  tines  of  the  design 
oonsbted  01  flat  hollow  mouldings  sometimes  in  the  form  <J  inter- 
bcinc  circles  (Gatton,  Surrey),  at  other  times  chiefly  strabht 
(Rodsester  cathedral),  and  the  intervening  spaces  would  be  filled  in 
with  cusps  or  sprigs  of  foBage.  It  marks  the  last  struggle  of  thb 
great  school  of  des!{j^  to  withstand  the  oncoming  flood  of  the  new 
art— the  great  Renaissance.  From  thb  time  onward  Gothic  work, 
in  spite  01  various  attempts,  has  never  again  taken  a  place  in  domestic 
decoration.  The  Unes  of  the  tracery  style,  the  pmnade.  and  the 
crocket — unequalled  as  they  have  always  been  tn  devotional  ex- 
pression—«re  universally  considered  unwiited  for  decoration  in  the 
ordinary  dweUing-house. 

But  little  reference  can  be  made  to  the  domestic  side  of  the  period 
which  ended  with  the  dawn  of  the  x6th  century,  because  ao  few 
remains  exist.  On  the  Continent  we  have  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  timbered  houses,  the  feature  of  which  b  the 
sculpture.  At  Bayeux,  Bourges,  Reims  and  pre-eminently 
Rouen,  we  see  by  the  figures  of  saints,  bishops  or  virgins,  how  much 
the  rdbious  feeling  of  tBe  middle  ages  entered  into  the  domestic  life. 
In  England  the  canned  comer  post  (which  generally  carried  a  bracket 
at  the  top  to  support  the  overhanging  storey)  calls  for  comment. 
In  Ipswich  there  are  several  such  posts.  On  one  bouse  near  the 
river,  that  celebrated  subject,  the  fox  preadiing  to  geese,  b  carved  in 
graphic  allusion  to  the  disaemination  of  false  ooctnne. 

Of  mantelpbces  there  b  a  good  example  in  the  Rouen  Museum. 
The  overhanging  comers  are  supported  by  dragons  and  the  plain 
mouldings  have  little  bunches  01  faUage  carved  at  either  end,  a 
custom  as  common  in  France  during  the  15th  century  as  it  was  in 
England  a  century  earlier;  the  screen  beam  at  Eastbourne  parish 
church,  for  example. 

As  a  rale,  catunets  of  the  15th  oentuiy  were  rectangular  in  plan. 
In  Geraiany  and  Austria  the  lower  part  was  often  enclosed,  as  well 
as  the  upper;  the  top,  middle  and  lower  raib  being  carved  with 
geometrical  design  or  with  bands  of  folbge  (Museum,  Vienna). 
But  it  was  abo  the  custom  to  make  these  cupboards  with  the  comen 
cut  off,  thus  giviflc  five  sides  to  the  piece  of  i  umiture.  A  very  pretty 
instance,  which  b  greatly  enhanced  by  the  metal  work  of  the  lock 
plates  and  hinges,  is  in  the  Musie  Cluny,  and  there  are  other  sood 
specimens  with  the-k>wer  part  open  in  the  Victoria  and  iUbcxt 
Museum,  South  Kensin^n. 

The  chest  was  a  veiy  important  pieceof  furniture,  and  b  often  to 
be  met  with  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  carving  (Orleans 
Museum).  There  b  a  sjrfaidid  chest  (14th  century)  in  the  Cluny 
Museum ;  the  front  b  carved  with  twelve  knights  in  armour  standing 
under  as  many  arches,  and  the  spandrels  are  filled  in  with  faces, 
dragons  and  soon.  But  it  b  to  the  15th  oeitury  that  we  look  for  the 
best  woric  of  thb  dass;  there  b  no  finer  example  than  that  in  the 
Kunstgewerbe  Museum*  Berlin  (Plate  III.  fig.  6).  The  front  b  a 
very  animated  hunting  scene  most  deooratively  arranged  in  a  scheme 
of  foliage,  and  the  topbeara  two  coats  of  arms  with  hdms,  crests  and 
mantling.  But  the  more  general  custom  in  chest  decoration  was  to 
employ  tracery  with  or  without  figure  work;  Avignon  Muscvm 
contains  some  typical  examples  of  the  Utter  daas. 

A  certain  number  of  seats  used  for  domestic  purposes  are  of  great 
interest.  A  good  example  of  the  long  bench  placed  against  the  wall, 
with  lofty  panelled  back  ami  canopy  over,  is  in  the  Mus£e  Cluny, 
Paris.  In  the  Museum  at  Rouen  is  a  long  seat  of  a  movable  land  witk 
a  low  panelled  back  of  pierced  tracery,  and  in  the  Dijon  Museum 
there  b  a  good  example  (rf  the  typical  chair  of  the  period,  with  arms 
and  high  pandled  and  traceried  back.  There  was  a  style  of  design 
admirably  suited  to  the  decoration  of  furniture  when  made  of  softwood 
such  as  pine.    It  somewhat  resembled  the  excellent  Scandiaaviaa 
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twatuKnt  of  the  lotlntath  oenturies  already  referred  to.  A 
pattern  of  Gothic  foliage,  often  of  beautiful  outUne,  would  be  simply 
grounded  out  to  a  ahallow  depth.  The  shadows,  curves  and  twists 
only  being:  einirfiasaed  by  a  few  wril-dispo«cd  cuts  with  a  "  V  " 
tool:  and  of  eourae  the  whole  effect  greatly  improved  by  colour. 
A  Swim  door  of  the  isth  century  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  some 
G«inan,  Swiss  and  lutrfese  work  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
offer  patterns  that  might  well  be  imitated  to-day  by  those  who 
require  simple  decoration  while  avoiding  the  hackneyed  Elisabethan 
forms. 

It  is  hard  to  compare  the  figure  work  of  England  with  that  <M  the 
CodStinent  owing  to  the  disastrous  effiect  of  the  Reformation.  But 
when  we  examine  the  roofs  of  the  Eastern  counties,  the 
bench  ends  of  Somerset,  or  the  misereres  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  we  can  appreciate  how  largely  wood  sculpture 
was  used  for  purposes  of  decoration.  If  as  a  rule  the  figure  woric  was 
not  of  a  very  high  order,  we  have  oonsmcuous  exceptions  in  the  stall 
elbows  of  Sherborne,  and  the  pul|)it  ci  Tmil,  Somerset.  Perhaps  the 
oldest  instance  is  the  much-mutilated  and  much>restorcd  efiigy  of 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  Gloucester  Cathedra]  (lath  century), 
and  carved,  as  was  generally  the  case  in  England,  in  oak.  At  Clifton 
Reynes,  Buckingham,  there  are  two  figures  of  the  13th  century. 
They  are  both  hollowed  out  from  the  rack  in  order  to  facilitate 
seasoning  the  wood  and  to  prevent  cracking.  During  the  13th,  X4th 
and  15th  centuries  there  are  numberless  instances  of  n^re  carving  of 
the  most  graphic  description  afforded  in  the  misereres  m  many  of  our 
churches  and  cathedrals.  But  of  figures  carved  in  the  round  apart 
from  their  surroundings  hardly  an  uistance  remains.  At  the  little 
durod  of  Cartrod  Fdl,  in  the  wilds  of  Westmorland,  there  is  a  figure 
of  Our  Lord  from  a  crucifix,  some  3  ft.  6  in.  in  length.   The  cross  is 

rae.  the  arms  are  broken  away,  and  the  feet  have  been  burned  off. 
second  figure  cf  Our  Lord  ^originally  in  the  church  of  Keynes 
Inferior)  »  m  the  museum  of  Caeneon,  and  a  third,  from  a  church 
in  Lincolnshire,  is  now  in  a  private  collection.  On  the  conti- 
nent aome  df  the  finest  ficure  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  retables, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A  Tirolese 
pand  of  the  15th  century  carved  in  high  relief,  representing  St  John 
seated  with  his  back  to  the  onlooker,  is  a  masterpiece  of  perspective 
and  foreshortening,  and  the  drapery  folds  arc  perfect.  The  same 
nay  be  said  of  a  small  statue  of  the  Virigin,  carved  in  lime  by  a  Swiss 
harid,  and  some  work  of  the  great  Tylman  Reimenschndder  of 
Wurzburg  (1468-1531)  shows  that  stone  sculptors  kA  medieval  times 
were  not  ausuned  ot  wood. 

Renaissams  Period  (idth-iph  Centunes). — ^With  the  beginning  of 
the  i6th  century  the  great  Renaissance  began  to  elbow  its  way  in  to 
the  exclusion  ofoothic  design.  But  the  process  was  not  sudden,  and 
much  transition  work  has  great  merit.  The  rood  screen  at  Hurst, 
Berkshire,  the  stall  work  ca  Cartmel  Priory,  Westmorland,  and  the 
bench  ends  of  many  of  the  churches  in  Somerset,  give  ^ood  illustra- 
tions. But  the  new  style  was  unequal  to  the  old  in  devotional  feding, 
except  in  classic  buildings  like  St  Paul's  cathedral,  where  the  stalls 
of  Grinling  Gibbons  better  suit  thdr  own  surroundings.  The  rest  of 
thb  article  wiH  therefore  be  devoted  in  the  main  to  domestic  work, 
and  the  exact  location  of  examples  can  only  be  given  when  not  the 
property  of  private  owners  or  where  the  public  have  access. 

During  the  i6th  century  the  best  work  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
on  the  Continent,  France,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  producing 
numberieas  examples  not  only  of  house  decoration  but  of  furniture  as 
wdt.  The  wcaltn  of  the  newly  discovered  American  continent  was 
only  one  factor  which  assisted  in  the  dvilizing  influence  of  this  time, 
ana  hand  in  hand  with  the  spread  of  commerce  came  the  desire  for 
refinement.  The  custom  of  building  houses  chiefly  in  wood  wherever 
timber  was  plentiful  continued.  Pilasters  took  the  place  of  pinnacles, 
and  vases  or  dolphins  asnsted  the  acanthus  leaf  to  oust  the  older 
fonns  of  design.  House  fronts  of  wood  gave  ample  scope  to  the 
carver.  That  of  Sir  F^ul  Pinder  (1600),  formerly  in  Bishop^te,  but 
now  preserved  in  the  Victoria  and  Albeit  Museum,  is  a  goooexample 
of  decorative  treatment  without  overioading.  The  brackets  carved  in 
the  shape  of  monsters  which  support  the  projecting  upper  storey  are 
typical  of  hundreds  of  dwellings,  as  for  instance  St  Peter's  Hospital, 
BnstoL  The  panels,  too,  of  Sir  Paul  Pinder's  house  shoukl  be  noted 
as  good  examples  of  that  Jacobean  form  of  medallion  surrounded  by 
scroll  work  which  is  at  once  as  decorative  as  it  b  simple. 

In  Enebnd  that  familiar  style  known  as  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
ptevailed  throughout  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  At  the  present 
time  hardly  a  home  in  the  land  has  not  its  old  oak  chest  carved  with 
the  familiar  half  circle  or  scroll  border  ah>ng  the  top  rail,  or  the  arch 
pattern  on  itie  panels.  The  court  cupboards,  with  thdr  solid  or  open 
under  parts  and  upper  cornice  supported  by  turned  balusters  of 
extravagant  thickness,  are  to  be  seen  wherever  one  goes.  And  chairs, 
real  as  wdl  as  spurious,  with  solid  backs  carved  in  the  usual  flat 
relief,  are  bought  up  with  an  avidity  inseparable  from  fashion. 
Four-post  bedsteads  are  harder  to  come  by.  The  back  is  usually 
brotei  up  into  small  panels  and  carved,  the  best  effect  bdng  seen  in 
those  examples  where  the pandling  or  the  framework  only  is  decorated. 
The  dining-hall  tables  often  had  six  legs  of  great  substance,  which 
were  turned  somewhat  after  the  shape  of  a  covered  cup,  and  were 
carved  with  foliage  bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  acanthus. 
Rooms  were  generally  peuiefled  with  oak.  sometimes  divided  at 
intervals  by  nt  pilasters  and  the  upper  f rieae  carved  with  scroll 


work  or  dolphins.  But  the  feature  wfaidi  diatinguislied  the  period 
was  the  fire  manteL  It  always  must  be  the  prindnal  object  in  a  room, 
and  the  Elizabethan  carver  fully  appredated  this  lact.  By  carving  the 
chimney  breast  as  a  rule  to  the  ceiung  and  covering  the  sunoonding 
walls  with  more  or  less  plain  panelling,  the  designer,  by  thus  concen- 
trating the  attention  on  one  point,  often  produced  results  of  a  high 
order.  Caryatid  figures,  pilasters  and  frieaes  were  among  the  custom- 
ary details  empk)yed  to  produce  good  effects.  No  finer  example  exists 
than  that  lately  removed  from  the  old  palace  at  Bromky-by-Bow  to 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  mantelshdf  b  6  ft.  from  the 
ground  and  consists  of  a  deep  quadrant  mould  decorated  with  flat 
scroll  work  of  good  dedgn.  The  supporting  pilasters  on  eitber  side 
are  shaped  and  mouldedin  the  customary  Jacobean  manner  and  are 
crowned  by  busts  with  Ionic  capitab  on  the  heads.  Above  the  ahdf 
the  large  centre  pand  b  deeply  carved  with  the  royal  coat  of  arms 
with  supporters  and  mantling,  and  on  either  side  a  semicircular 
arched  niche  contains  a  figure  in  classic  dress.  The  Elizabethan 
carver  often  produced  splendid  staircases,  sometimes  carving  the 
newd  posts  with  heraldic  figures  bearing  coats  of  arms,  &c.  The  newds 
oi  a  staircase  at  Highgate  support  different  types  of  Cromwdlian 
soldiers,  carved  with^  great  vivadty  and  life.  But  in  spite  of  ex- 
cellent work,  as  for  eatample  the  beautiful  gallery  at  Hatfield,  the 
carving  of  tnb  period  did  not,  so  far  as  Englaixl  was  concerned, 
compare  with  other  epochs,  or  with  contemporary  work  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Much  of  the  work  is  badly  drawn  and  badly  ex»> 
cuted.  It  b  true  that  good  decorative  effects  were  constantly  ol>- 
tained  at  Ihe  very  minimum  of  cost,  but  it  b  difficult  to  discover 
much  merit  in  work  which  really  looks  best  when  badly  cut. 

In  France  thb  flat  and  simple  treatment  was  to  a  certain  extent 
used.  Doors  were  most  suitably  adorned  in  thb  way,  and  the  split 
baluster  so  characteristic  of  Jacobean  work  b  often  to  be  met  with. 
There  are  some  very  good  cabinets  in  the  museum  at  Lyngby, 
Denmark,  illustrating  these  two  methods  of  treatment  in  com- 
bination. But  the  Swiss  and  Austrians  ehborated  this  style,  greatly 
improving  the  effect  by  the  addition  of  colour.  However,  the  best 
Continental  designs  adopted  the  typical  acanthus  folbee  of  Italy, 
while  stUl  retaining  a  certain  amount  of  Gothic  feeling  in  the  strength 
of  the  Unes  and  the  "  cut  "  of  the  deUil  (Plate  IV.  fig.  9).  PknelUng 
— often  long  and  narrow— was  commonly  used  for  all  sorts  of  domestic 
purpostir,  a  feature  bdng  a  medallion  in  the  centre  with  a  simple 
arrangement  of  vase,  dolphins,  dragons,  or  birds  and  foliage  filling 
in  the  spaces  above  and  bebw. 

The  cabinets  of  Holland  and  Bdgium  are  exodlent  modds  of 
design.  These  pieces  of  furniture  were  usually  ananKcd  in  two 
storeys  with  a  fine  moulded  and  carved  cornice,  mid  division  and 
plinth.  The  pilasters  at  the  sides,  and  small  raised  paoeU  carved 
only  on  the  projecting  part,  would  compose  a  very  harmonious 
whole.  A  proportion  of  the  French  cabinets  are  decorated  with 
caryatids  not  carved  in  the  best  taste,  and,  like  other  French  wood- 
work of  this  period,  are  sometimes  overloaded  with  aculpture. 
The  doore  of  St  Maclou,  Rouen,  fine  as  they  are,  would  haixUy  to^y 
be  held  up  as  roodeU  for  imitation.  A  noteworthy  set  of  dcxwa 
bdong  to  the  HOtd  de  Ville,  Oudenarde.  The  central  door  contains 
twelve  and  that  on  dther  side  dght  pands,  each  of  which  b  carved 
with  Renaissance  foliage  sarrounaing  an  unobtrusive  figure.  In  the 
Palais  de  Justice  we  see  that  great  scheme  of  decoration  whidi  takes 
up  the  whole  of  the  fireplace  end  of  the  halL  Five  larjge  figures 
carved  in  the  round  are  surrounded  by  small  ones  and  with  folbge 
and  coats  of  arms. 

In  Italy,  the  birthplace  of  the  Renaissance,  there  b  niuch  fine 
work  of  the  16th  century.    A  very  important  school  of  dedgn  was 

Eomoted  by  Raphael,  *  whose  p^ttenaa  were  used  or  adapted  by  a 
ilge  number  of  craftsmen.  The  shuttera  of  "  Raphael's  Stanze  " 
in  the  Vatk:an,  and  the  choir  staUs  in  the  church  of  St  Pietro  de* 
Cassincsi  at  Perugia,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  thb 
style  of  carving.  The  work  b  m  slight  rclid,  and  carved  in  walnut 
with  those  graceful  patterns  which  Raphad  developed  out  of  the 
newly  discovered  remains  of  ancient  Roman  wall  painting  from  the 
palace  of  Nero  and  other  places.  In  the  >^ctoria  and  Albert  M  useum 
are  many  examples  of  Italba  work  (Plate  IV.  fig.  1 1) :  the  door  from 
a  convent  near  Parma,.w«th  its  three  prominent  masks  and  heavy 
gadroon  nioulds;  a  picture  frame  with  a  charming  acanthus  border 
and  cgji  and  tongue  moulds  on  dther  side;  and  varimis  marriage 
chests  in-walnut  covered  with  very  elaborate  schemes  of  carving.  It 
b  sometimes  difiFicult  to  distinguish  Spanish,  or  for  that  matter 
South  of  France  work,  from  Italian,  so  much  alike  b  the  character. 
The  Spanbrds  yield  to  none  in  good  workmanship.  Some  Spanish 
panels  of  typical  Italbn  desirn  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  as  wdl  as  cabinets  of  ttut  purest  Renaissance  order.  There 
ba  wonderful  Pbrtugueae  coffer  (17th  century)  in  thb  section.  The 
top  is  deeply  carved  in  little  compaxtments  with  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Our  LofftL 

I7lh~t8th  CetOmies.—lii  England  the  great  school  of  Grinling 
Gibbons  arose.  Although  be  carved  many  beauttful  mouldings  ol 
conventional  form  (Hampton  Court  Palace,  Chatsworth,  Ac),  hb 
name  b  usudly  assodated  with  a  very  heavy  foraa  of  deoorataon 
which  was  copied  direct  from  nature.  Great  swags  of  drapery  and 
folbge  with  fruit  and  dead  birds,  &c.,  wouM  be  carved  ha  limeafoot 
thick.  For  technical  skill  these  examples  are  unsurpassed;  each 
grape  would  be  undercut,  the  finer  stalks  and  birds' legs  stand  outquilc 
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wpanite,  and  n  a  ooniequenoe  aooa  saocumbto  the  enereyof  the 
housemaid's  broom.  Good  work  of  this  class  b  to  be  found  act 
Petwoith;  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
St  Paul's  cathedral;  Si  James',  Piccadilly;  and  many  other 
London  churches. 

Duruig  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  the  principal  mtrit  of 
carved  oestgn,  «^.  its  appropriatenew  and  suitability,  gradually 
disaroeued.  Furniture  was  oiten  carved  in  a  way  hardly  lec^timate. 
The  legSt  the  rails  of  tables  and  chairs,  the  frames  of  cabinets,  of 
looking'glasses,  instead  of  being  first  made  for  oonstniction  and 
istrength,  and  then  decorated,  were  first  designed  to  carry  cherubs' 
heads  and  "  rococo  "  («.tf.  rock  and ahell- ornament),  ouite  regardless 
of  utility  or  convenience.  A  wealth  of  such  mistaken  design  was  also 
applied  to  state  carriages,  to  say  nothing  of  bedsteads  and  other 
furniture.  However,  the  wall  panelling  of  the  mansions  of  the  rich, 
and  sometimes  the  panelling  of  furniture,  was  decorated  with  rococo 
design  in  its  least  illegitimate  form.  The  main  part  of  the  wood 
surface  would  be  left  plain,  while  the  centre  would  be  carved  with 
a  medallion  surrounded  by  foIia0D,  vases  or  trophies  of  torches  and 
musical  instruments,  Ac,  or  perhaps  the  uppor  part  of  the  pand 
would  be  thus  treated.  France  led  the  fashion,  which  was  more  or 
less  followed  all  over  Europe.  In  England  gilt  chairs  in  the  style  of 
Louis  XV.  were  made  in  some  quantities.  But  Thomas  Chippen* 
dale,  Ince  and  Mayhew,  Sheraton,  Johnson,  Heppelwhite  and  other 
cabinet-makers  did  not  as  a  rule  use  much  carving  in  their  designs. 
Scrolls,  shdls,  ribbon,  ears  of  com,  &c,  in  very  fine  relief,  were,  how- 
ever,  used  in  the  embellishment  of  chairs,  &c.  and  the  cUw  and  ball 
foot  was  employed  as  a  termination  to  the  cabriole  legs  of  cabinets 
and  other  f  urmture. 

The  mantelpieces  of  the  i8th  century  were  as  a  rule  carved  in  pine 
and  painted  white.  Usually  the  shelves  were  narrow  and  supported 
by  pilasters  often  of  flat  elliptic  plan,  sometimes  by  caryatids,  and 
the  frieze  would  consist  of  a  raised  centre  panel  carved  with  a  classic 
scene  in  relief,  or  with  a  made  alone,  and  on  either  side  a  swag  of 
flowers,  fruit  and  f oUage^ 

Interior  doorways  were  often  decorated  with  a  broken  pediment 
more  or  less  ornate,  and  a  swag  of  foliage  commonly  depended  from 
either  «de  over  a  background  of  scroll  work.  The  outside  poitJies 
so  often  seen  in  Queen  Anne  houses  were  of  a  character  peculiar  to 
the  1 8th  century.  A  small  platform  or  curved  roof  was  supported 
by  two  large  and  heavy  brackets  carved  with  acanthus  scroll  work. 
The  staircases  were  as  a  rule  exceedingly  good.  Carved  and  piorced 
breckpts  were  fixed  to  the  "  open  strings  "  («.e.  the  rides  of  the  steps), 
giving  a  very  pretty  effect  to  the  graceful  balustrade  of  turned  and 
twisted  ccdumns. 

Renaissance  figure  work  calls  for  little  comment.  During  the 
l6th  century  many  good  examples  were  produced — those  pnestly 
statues  in  the  museum  of  Sens  for  example.  But  the  figure  work 
used  in  the  decoration  of  cabinets,  &c.,  seldom  rose  above  the  ordinary 
level.  In  the  i8th  century  cherubs'  heads  were  fashionable  and 
statuettes  were  sometimes  carved  in  boxwood  as  omamentSkbut  as  a 
means  of  decorating  houses  wood  sculpture  ceased  to  be.  The  Swiss, 
however,  have  kept  up  their  reputation  for  animal  sculpture  to  the 
present  day.  and  still'  turn  out  cleverly  carved  chamois  and  bears. 
ac. ;  as  a  rule  the  more  sketchily  cut  the  better  the  merit.  Their 
more  ambitious  works,  their  groups  of  cows,  &c,  sometimes  reach  a 
high  level  of  exceUcnoe. 

Of  the  work  of  the  19th  century  little  can  be  said  in  praise*  Out- 
Mdc  and  beyond  the  present-day  fashion  for  collecting  old  oak  there 
seems  to  be  no  demand  for  carved  decoration.  In  church  work  a 
certain  number  of  carvers  find  occupation,  as  also  for  repairs  or  the 
production  of  imitations.  But  the  carving  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
in  hotels  or  onboard  the  modem  ocean  palace  is  in  the  main  the  work 
of  the  machine.  There  b  no  objection  to  the  machine  in  itself,  as  it 
only  grounds  out  and  roughly  modcb  the  design  which  is  finished  by 
hand.  Its  fatal  drawback  b  that  it  b  of  commercial  value  only  when 
a  large  number  of  paneb  of  the  same  pattern  are  turned  out  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  this  repetition  which  takes  away  the  life  of  good 
work,  which  places  that  gulf  between  the  contract  job  and  the  indi- 
vidual effort  of  the  artist.  The  price  of  all  Ubour  has  so  greatly  in- 
creased, to  build  a  house  b  so  much  more  expensive  than  it  was  before 
the  days  of  the  trades  union  that  none  but  the  very  rich  can  afford 
to  beautify  their  home  in  the  way  to  which  our  forefathers  were 
accustomed. 

C^ftC.-~-In  the  early  medieval  period,  screens  and  other  fittings 
were  produced  for  the  Coptic  churches  of  Egypt  by  native  Christian 
workmen.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  set  of  ten  small  cedar 
raneb  from  die  church  door  of  Sitt  Miriam.  Cairo  (13th  century). 
The  six  sculptured  figure  panels  are  carved  in  very  low  relief  and  the 
four  foliage  panels  are  quite  Oriental  in  character,  intricate  and  fine 
both  in  detail  and  finish.  In  the  Cairo  Museum  there  b  much  work 
treated  after  the  familiar  Arab  style,  while  other  designs  are  quite 
Bysantine  in  character.   The  figure  work  is  not  of  a  very  high  order. 

Mtkamnrntdan  ITsrk— Nothing  can  exceed  the  skill  with  which  the 
Moslem  wood«an^ers  of  Persb,  Syria.  Egypt  and  Spain  designed 
and  cncuted  the  richest  panelling  and  other  decorations  for  wall 
linings,  ceiUngs,  pntpits  and  all  kimb  of  fittings  and  furniture.  The 
mosques  and  private  houses  of  Cairo,  Damascus  and  other  Oriental 
dtles  are  full  of  the  most  ebborate  and  minutely  delicate  wood- 
A  favowite  atyleof  ornament  was  to  cover  the  surface  with 


very  intricate  interiadng  patterns,  fanned  by  flady  moulded  ribt; 
the  various  geometrical  nwccs  between  the  nbe  were  then  filled  in 
with  small  pieces  of  wood  carved  with  foUage  in  slight  rehcf .  The 
use  of  different  woods  such  as  ebony  or  box,  inlaid  so  as  to  emphasiae 
the  design,  combined  with  the  ingenious  richness  of  the  patterns, 

8've  thb  class  of  woodwork  an  almost  unrivalled  splendour  of  effect, 
arved  ivory  b  abo  often  used  for  the  fiUinf  in  01  the  spaces^  The 
Anbs  arc  past  masters  in  the  art  of  carving  fiat  surfaces  in  thb  way. 
A  nte  in  the  mosque  of  the  sultan  Bargoug  (Cairo,  xjth  century) 
Vrell  illustrates  thb  appredation  of  lines  and  surfaces.  The  pu^t  or 
mimbar  (isth  century)  from  a  Cairo  moeciuei  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  b  abo  a  good  example  in  the  same  style,  the  snail 
spaces  in  thb  case  being  filled  in  with  ivory  carved  in  flat  relief. 

Screens  made  up  of  bbyrinths  of  complicated  joinery,  oonastinc  of 
multitudes  of  tiny  balusters  connecting  hexagons,  squares  or  otner 
forms,  with  the  flat  surfaces  constantly  enriched  with  small  carving^ 
are  familiaur  to  every  one.  In  Cairo  we  also  have  examples  in  the 
mosque  of  Qous  (i3th  century)  of  that  finely  arranged  geometrical 
interlacing  of  curves  with  f cdiage  terminations  which  distinguishes 
the  Sarattnic  designer.  Six  paneb  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (13th  century;  Pbte  ll.  fig.  5),  and  work  on  the  tomb  of 
the  sultan  r.1  Ghoury  (i6th  century),  show  how  deeply  this  (orm.ci 
decoration  was  ingrained  in  the  Arab  nature.  Figure  work  and 
animab  were  sometimes  introduced,  in  jnedieval  fashion,  as  in  the 
MX  pands  jurt  referred  to,  and  at  the  htoital  du  Moristan  (tjth 
century)  and  the  mosque  of  El  Nesfy  Qeyroun  (14th  century^. 
There  is  a  magnificent  panel  on  the  door  of  Beyt-el-Emyr.  This 
exquisite  de»gn  is  composed  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes  of  conven- 
tional treatment  in  low  relief.  The  Arab  deagner  was  fond  ol 
breaking  up  his  panelling  in  a  way  reminding  one  of  a  similar 
Jacobean  custom.  The  main  panel  would  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  hexagonal,  triangular  or  other  shapes,  and  each  small  wce  filled 
in  with  convervtional  scroll  work.  Much  of  this  simfde  nat  design 
reminds  one  of  that  Byzantine  method  from  which  the  Elixabethaa 
carvers  were  inspired. 

Persia. — ^The  Persian  carvers  dosdly  followed  Arab  design.  A 
pair  of  doors  of  the  14th  century  from  Samarkand  (Victoria  ami 
Albert  Museum)  are  typical.  Boxes,  tpootM  and  other  small  articles 
were  often  fretted  with  interlacing  tines  of  Saracenic  character,  the 
delicacv  and  minuteness  <tf  the  work  requiring  the  utmost  patience 
and  skuL.  Many  of  the  patterns  remind  one  of  the  sandalwood  work 
of  Madras,  with  the  difference  that  die  Persians  were  satisfied  with 
a  much  lower  relief.  Sometimes  a  very  beautiful  result  was  obtained 
by  the  sparing  use  of  fretted  bttice  pattern  among  foliage.    A  fine 

Cnel  of  the  14th  oenturv  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  showa 
w  active  was  Arab  influence  even  as  far  as  Bokhara.  ^ 

India  and  Bunna. — ^Throughout  the  great  Indian  peninsula  wood- 
carving  of  the  most  luxurious  kind  has  been  continuously  produced 
for  many  centuries.  The  ancient  Hindu  temples  were  decorated  with 
doors,  ceilings  and  various  fittings  carved  in  teak  and  other  woods 
with  patterns  of  extreme  richness  and  minute  cbboration.  We  have 
architectural  remains  from  Kashmir  Smata  (Punjab)  datiae  from 
the  3rd  or  4th  century,  the  patterns  employed  being  of  a  bold  and 
decorative  character  strongly  resembhng  the  best  EEzabethan 
design.  The  doors  of  the  tem|Je  of,  Somnath,  on  the  north-west 
coast,  were  famed  for  their  magnificence  and  were  hbhly  valued  as 
sacred  relics.  Ini024they  were  carried  off  to  Ghaxni  by  the  Moslem 
conqueror.  Sultan  Mahmud,  and  are  now  lying  at  the  fort  at  Agra. 
The  jgates  which  now  exist  are  very  fine  specimens  of  ancient  wwd- 
carvuig,  but  are  probably  only  copies  of  the  original  very  cariy 
doors.  The  Asiatic  carver,  like  certain  of  his  European  brethren,  is 
apt  to  be  carried  away  by  hb  own  enthnaa&m  and  to  overcrowd  hb 
surfaces.  Many  a  door,  column,  gallery  or  evcna  whde  house-front 
is  covered  with  the  most  intricate  design  bewildering  to  behold 
(Bhera,  Sbahpur).  But  this  b  not  aJways  the  case,  and  the  Oriental 
b  at  times  more  restrained  in  his  methods.  Architectural  detail  b 
to  be  seen  with  only  a  nmple  enrichment  carved  round  the  framing, 
producing  the  happiest  result.  The  Hindu  treatment  of  the  drde  is 
often  exceedingly  good,  and  might  perhaps  less  rarely  inspire  western 
deagn.  Sometimes  native  work  strongly  resembles  Scandinavian  of 
the  lath  century.  The  scrolb  are  designed  on  the  same  lines,  and 
foliage  and  flowers  (beyond  elementary  buds)  are  not  employed 
(Burma,  17th  century,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum).  The  pierced 
work  of  Bombay  calls  for  note.  FoUage,  fruit  and  flowers  are  con- 
stantly adapted  to  a  scheme  of  fret-cut  decoration  for  doors  or 
windows  as  well  as  the  frames  of  chairs  and  the  edges  of  tables.  A 
reference  should  also  be  made  to  those  wonderiul  sandalwood  tables, 
cabinets  and  boxes  to  be  seen  in  Southern  Indb,  always  covered  with 
design,  often  with  scores  of  figures  and  monsters  with  every  space 
filled  in  with  the  minutest  decoration.  Many  of  the  gong  staoos  of 
Burma  show  the  highest  skill;  the  arraneement  of  two  figures 
bearing  a  pole  from  which  a  gong  hangs  b  famuiar.  The  Burmese  are 
sculptors  of  proved  merit. 

Casiia  and  Japan, — In  these  countries  the  carver  b  unrivaOed  for 
d^tness  of  hand.  Grotesque  and  imitative  work  of  the  utmost 
perfection  b  produced,  and  many  of  the  carvings  of  these  countries, 
Japan  in  particular,  are  beautiful  works  of  art,  cspecbUy  when  the 
carver  copies  the  lotus,  lily  or  other  aquatic  plant.  A  favourite  form 
of  decoration  consists  of  breaking  up  the  architectural  surfaces, 
such  as  ceilings,,  frieaes,  &c  into  framed  squares  and  filling  up  each 
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Fig.  6. — Gennan  Chest.    Late  ijlh  Centur)'. 
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Fig.  7. — Japanese  Pane)  from  a 


Temple.     Early  18th  Century. 


PlaU.P  A-Cnilan. 
Fig.  8.—  Detail  of  Bishop 
Stapledon's  Throne,  1108-1316 
A.D.     Exetet  Cathedral. 


Fig.  g,— Flemish  Panel. 

Renaissance. 
1 6th  Century, 


PiPU.  P.  A .  C'tUaH. 

Fir.  10. — Detail  of  Rood-Screen 

VaukinB.    Late  15th  Century. 
Kenton,  Devon. 
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WOOi>,,  ^ENGRATING 


puid  wkk  A  dicle,  or  diaoioBd  of  rmnrfHiJB|d|  ^ 
^nndrel  in  each  oorner  (door  of  Tai-M  Hall,  Pekuu.  A  •'.  ^  ^^ 
feature  is  the  finial  of  tne  newel  pott,  ao  oomtaotfy  itit*^' 


^'^K 


•tnuriit  in  profile  and  deeply  carved  with  monttert  and  vs.. 
heavily  enncfaed  wnuMing  bearing  a  atroBg  rcacnblaafeK  iL 
ndroon  pattern  ia  oonunonly  uaedto  ^ve  cmphaaia  to  edaat   '" 
cne  dragon  arranged  in  curvca  imitative  of  nature  ii  Tmrnt^' 
employttl  over  a  closely  deugned  and  subordinated  backgrouif^ 
The  general  rule  that  m  every  country  designers  use  much  tk«> 
mmt  means  wlmdiy  a  pactcra  is  obtained  holda  good  in  China 
There  are  forau  of  b«ad  deooraftion  here  which  doaely  reaenble  those 
of  Gothic  Europe,  and  a  chair  from  Turkestan  (3rd  century)  might 
almost  be  Elizabethan,  so  like  are  the  details.    Screens  of  grill  form, 
so  famltiar  in  Mahommedan  countries^  are  common,  and  uie  deeply 
grounded,  closely  arAiwed  patterns  of  Bombay  also  hav«  then- 
counterparts.  The  impenal  <toia  in  the  Ch'ien-Ch'ing  Hall,  Pekin,  fa 
a  masterpiece  of  intricate  dcsi^   The  back  consists  of  one  central 
panel  of  considerable  height,  with  two  of  lesser  degree  on  either  side 
loxurioosly  carved.    The  whole  is  crowned  with  a  very  heavy  crest 
of  dragons  and  scroll  work;  the  thtone  also  is  a  wonderful  example 
of  carved  treatment,  and  the  doera  of  a  cabinet  in  the  same  buildiAg 
show  how  rich  an  effect  of  foliage  can  be  pcYxluced  without  the  em- 
ployment of  stalk  or  scroll.   The  Chinaman,  who  is  unequalled  as  a 
microscopic  worker,  docs  not  limit  himsdf  to  ivory  or  metal.    One 
might  almost  say,  he  wastes  his  talsat  on  such  an  ungrateful  matedal 
as  wood,    la  tins  material  fana  and  other  trifles  are  carved  with  a 
delicacy  that  courts  disaster. 

In  Japan  much  of  the  Chinese  type  b  apparent.  The  native  carver 
b  fofid  of  massing  foliage  without  the  stalk  to  lead  him.  He  appears 
to  pat  in  Ids  foliage,  iruit  and  flowere  first  and  then  to  indicate  a 
stalk  here  and  there,  thus  reveiaing  the  order  of  the  Western  method. 
Such  a  treatment,  especially  when  birds  and  beasts  are  introduced, 
has  the  highest  decorative  effect.  But,  as  such  dose  treatment  is 
bound  to  do,  it  depends  for  success  to  some  extent  upon  its  scheme  of 
eoloar.  A  hmg  pnnd  in  the  Victoria  and  Albeit  Museum,  depicting 
mrrriianta  wit£  their  packhoree  (Plate  IV.  fig*  7),  stroaij^  resembles 
in  its  grouping  and  treatment  (jothic  work  of^tne  15th  century,  as 
for  example  the  pand  of  St  Hubert  In  the  museum  at  ChUons. 
The  strength  and  character  c^  Japanese  figure  work  b  quite  equal  to 
the  best  Gothic  sculpture  of  the  isth  century. 

5asegt  Bmcu» — ^Tnere  b  a  general  similarity  running  through  the 
carved  design  of  most  races  of  primitive  culture,  the  chip  form 
of  ornament  bring  almost  universally  employed.  Doooratcd  sur- 
faces depending  almoet  entirely  upon  the  indsed  line  also  obtain  all 
ever  the  undviitsed  worid*  and  may  no  doubt  be  acoomited  for  by 
the  eattensive  use  of  stonecutting  tods.  The  savage  carver  ahows 
the  same  tendency  to  over-exalt  hb  art  by  crowding  on  too  much 
design  as  the  more  dvillzed  craftsman  of  other  lands,  while  he  also 
on  occasion  exercisesa  good  deal  of  restraint  by  a  harmonious  balance 
of  deoorethm  and  platn  space.  So  far  as  hb  chip  designs  and  those 
patterns  more  or  less  drpttirting  on  the  line  are  coooemed,  hb  work 
as  a  rule  b  good  and  suitable,  but  when  be  takes  to  figure  work  hb 
attempts  do  not  usually  meet  with  success.  Primitive  carving, 
generally,  shows  that  venr  similar  stages  of  artistic  devdopment  are 
passed  tmrough  by  men  of  every  age  and  race. 

A  very  favourite  style  of  **  oiip  '*  pattern  b  dmt  formed  by  small 
triangles  and  squares  entirely  covering  a  sur&oe  (Hcrvey  Islanders), 
the  monotony  bdng  sometimes  varieoVy  a  band  of  different  arrange- 
ment in  the  middle  of  the  article  or  at  tne  top  or  bottom.  Thb  form 
of  art  b  haxdfy  of  a  kind  caleulated  to  enlarge  the  imagination,  though 
so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  patience  and  aocuracy  b  concerned,  has  no 
cquaL  But  flunv  natives,  as  for  example  the  Fiji  Islandsrs,  empfey 
chip  designs  rivalling  those  of  Europe  in  variety.  Upon  occasion  the 
savage  appredates  the  way  in  which  plain  surfaces  contrast  and 
emphasise  decorated  parte,  and  judiciously  lestikts  hb  skill  to 
bands  of  decoration  or  to  spedal  points  (Nfarquesa  Islands).  The 
lios  of  the  k>wer  Niger  design  thdr  paddles  in  a  masteriy  way,  and 
show  a  fine  sense  of  jiroportion  between  the  plain  and  the  decorated 
surface.  Thdr  designs,  though  slightly  in  relief,  are  of  the  chip 
nature.  The  method  of  decorating  a  subject  with  groups  of  incised 
Knes,  strabht  or  curved,  though  often  very  effective  and  in  every 
way  subaole,  b  not  a  very  aovanced  form  of  art  and  has  decided 
limtts.  The  native  of  the  Congo  does  ^ood  work  of  thb  kind. 

Carving  in  rdief  b  common  enough,  idols  bdng  produced  in  many 
forms,  but  savage  relief  work  sddom  calb  for  pRuse.  The  Kafir 
carves  the  handle  of  hb  spoon  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  giraffe,  and  in 
the  found,  with  each  leg  cut  separately  and  the  four  hoofs  meeting 
at  the  bowL  hardly  a  oomlorubie  form  of  handle  to  hold.  The  North 
American  Indian  shows  a  wider  invention  than  some  nations,  the 
twbt  in  various  diapes  bdng  a  favourite  treatment  say  of  pipe  stems. 
The  Papuan  has  quite  a  style  of  hb  own;  he  usee  a  scrou  of  the 
form  familiar  in  Indian  ihawb,  and  in  some  cases  the  scroll  entwines 
ia  a  way  which  fJaandy  suggc^  the  guiUoche.  The  native  of  New 
Guinea  also  employs  the  scroll  for  a  motive,  the  flat  treatment  of 
whidi  reminds  one  of  a  rimilar  method  in  use  In  Scandinavian 
countries.  The  work  of  the  New  Zealander  b  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  avenge  primitive  type:  he  uses  a  wy  good  scheme  of  scroll 
work  for  oipoorative  purposes,  the  tines  of  the  scrolls  often  being^  en- 
riched with  a  small  pattern  in  a  way  reminding  one  of  the  famifiar 
Nornvm  treatment,  as  for  example  the  prows  of  hb  canoes.    The 
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dark  shading,  but  ao  far  b  thb  piece  of  local  cokmr  from  being  carried 

out  in  the  rmt  of  the  compositk>n  that  the  imporunt  foreground 

figures,  with  their  draperiea.  are  shaded  as  if  they  were  white  sutues. 

\  ?ain,  the  sky  itself  is  false  in  its  shading,  for  it  is  without  gradation, 

-  the  shading  upon  it  has  a  purpose,  whkh  b  to  prevent  the  upper 

-»f  the  composition  from  looking  too  empty,  and  the  convention- 

^  wood  engraving  was  so  accepted  in  those  days  that  the  artist 

^  e  recoune  to  thb  expedient  in  defiance  aUke  of  pictorial 

nd  of  natural,  truth.    In  Holbdn's  admirable  series  of 

'cd  compositions,  the  "  Dance  of  Death,"  the  firm  and 

'Irawiag  IB  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  light-and-shade 

ror  convenience^  with  as  little  rderence  to  natural 

V.  expected  in  a  staiaed-gbm  window.    There  b 

ries  of  little  woodcuts  drawn  and  engraved  in 
A.  J-  Amman  as  illustrations  of  the  different 

' ,;  'nd  «ititled  ;•  The  Baker."  *'  The  Miller." 

^*' '  Nothing  IS  more  striking  in  thb  valuable 

'an  *  «smess  with  which  the  artist  observed 

but  ol  fact,  such  as  the  shape  of  a  hatchet 

and  "v  an3rwhere— he  can  draw  leaves 

soei  ' '' "l*«?»  JfiP*?  ^^^  no^  *»air,  a  hill 

t?"^  hes*  Kitchen."  a  woodcut  by 

y^^  'sted  1510,  the  steam  rising 

It  IS  '  >peamnce  of  two  trunks  of 

and  I  ndaat  in  the  composition 

^^t^,  »  not  look  more  sub- 

-.     '  '-rfln.    ItwasDOrer's 

®^»«^  '  'I  the  engravers  of 

WOODCOCK  (().  i.  .'    .  'more  those  of  a 

the  Scdopax  rusikula^  of  on  ..►  ^P'^J"  *»«•> 

prized  both  by  the  sportsman  an^io/i-  "ughumen 

It  has  a  long  bill,  diort  legs  and  iL^  ""^i' '"'"- '  '  •    fS 


lUKtumal  or  crepuscular  h*bita---with  iL2&*  ^^4iii         ^*  ^ 
chestnut-  and  umber-brofwn,  sshy-nev  K«i!r     ^*^^-*^  "  *     '•*• 
the  last  bdng  confined  to  the  tipV t£k»i2? ^^-  - •   "' 
quiUs,  but  the  rest  intermixed  for  the  moet  bS*"*  <C' 
combinatwn.    Setting  aside   the  many  ext»Sl  **  **»^y 
from  the  normal  colouring  which  exainpla^  tiJ^**^'!^ 
occasionally  present  (and  some  of  them  are  extremiS?  '***'^» 
not  to  say  beautiful),  there  is  much  variation  to  b**^^***' 
constantly  observed  in  the  phimage  of  individuab,  in'  '*''^^*^ 
which  the  richer  tints  prevail  white  otheis  exhibit  a*"SLll 
coloration.    Thb  variation  b  often,  but  not  always,  aooom£^ 
by  a  variation  in  size  or  at  least  in  weight.*    The  palerbii^ 
are  generally  the  larger,  but  the  difference,  whether  in  bulk 
or  tint,  cannot  be  attributed  to  age,  sex,  season  or,  so  far  aa 
can  be  ascertained,  to  locality.    It  b,  notwithstanding,  a  very 
common  belief  among  sportsmen  that  there  are  two  "  spedcs  " 
of  woodcock,  and  many  perKms  of  experience  will  have  it  that, 
beside  the  differences  just  named,  the  "  little  red  woodcock  " 
invariably  flics  more  sharply  than  the  other.    However,  a  sluggish 
behaviour  b  not  really  associated  with  colour,  though  it  may 
possibly  be  correlated  with  weight— for  it  b  quite  concdvablc 
that  a  fat  bird  will  rise  more  sbwly,  when  flushed,  than  one 
which  b    in  poor  condition.    Omitbologbts    are  practically 
unanimous  in  declaring  against  the  existence  of  two  "  tptan  " 
or  even  "  races,"  and,  moreover,  in  agreeing  that  the  sex  of  the 
bird  cannot  be  determined  from  its  plumage,  though  there  are  a 
few  who  believe  that  the  young  of  the  year  can  be  discriminated 
from  the  adults  by  having  the  outer  web  of  the  first  quill-featlier 
in  the  wing  marked  with  angular  notches  of  a  light  colour,  whik 
the  old  birds  have  no  trace  of  this  "vandyke  "ornament. 
Careful  dissections,  weighings  and  measurings  seem  to  show 
that  the  male  varies  most  in  size;  on  an  average  he  u  slightly 
heavier  than  the  female,  yet  some  of  the  lightest  birds  have  proved 
to  be  cocks.* 

Though  there  are  probably  few  if  any  counties  b  the  United 
Kingdom  in  which  the  woodcock  docs  not  almost  yeariy  breed, 
espeaally  since  a  "  dose  time  "  has  been  afforded  by  the  legislature 
for  the  protectwn  of  the  spedes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  shot  in  the  British  Islands  have  come  from 

'  By  tjnnaeus,  and  many  othere  after  him,  misspdt  ruUieola. 
The  correct  form  of  Pliny  and  the  older  srriten  seems  to  have  been 


first  restored  in  1B16  by  Ohcn  (Zod^tk^  ii-  P>  S89). 
'  The  difference  in  weight  b  very  great,  though  thb  seems  to  have 


Lggerated  bv  some  writers.  A  frieoa  who  has  had  much 
experience  tdls  us  tnat  the  heaviest  bird  he  ever  knew  wdghcd  16I 
oc,  and  the  lightest  o  os.  and  a  fraction. 

'  Cf.  Dr  HonmannVi  monograph  Di9  Walduknepftt  ed.  9,  p.  ^ 
published  at  Stuttgart  in  1I87. 
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abroad,-— fnottly,  it  ii  pfCtumed,  from  Scandinavia.  Thew  arrive 
on  the  east  coast  in  autumn — generally  about  the  middle  of  October 
—often  in  an  exhausted  and  impoverished  state.  If  unmolested, 
they  are  soon  rested,  pass  inland,  and,  as  would  appear,  in  a  marvd- 
louuy  short  time  recover  their  condition.  Their  future  destination 
seems  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  cold  or 
frost  stop  their  supply  of  food  on  the  eastern  side  of  Great  Britain 
they  press  onward  and.  letting  alone  Ireland,  into  which  the  im- 
migrant stream  is  pretty  constant,  often  crowd  into  the  extreme 
south-west,  as  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly, 
while  not  a  few  betake  thenudves  to  the  unknown  ocean,  finding 
there  doubtless  a  watery  grave,  though  instances  are  on  record  cm 
examples  havins  successfully  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  reaching 
Newfoundland,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia. 

With  regard  to  the  woodcock  which  breed  in  Britain,  pairing 
takes  place  very  early  in  February  and  the  eggs  are  laid  often  before 
the  middle  of  March.  These  are  fotir  in  number,  of  a  yellowish 
cream-colour  blotched  and  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  and  seldom 
take  the  pyriform  shape  so  common  amon^  those  of  Limicoline  birds. 
The  nest — always  made  on  the  ground  amid  trees  or  underwood,  and 
usually  near  water  or  at  least  m  a  dai^p  locality;— is  at  first  little 
more  than  a  slight  hollow  in  the  soil,  but  as  incubation  proceeds  dead 
leaves  are  collected  around  its  margin  until  a  considerable  mass  b 
accumulated.  During  this  season  the  male  woodcock  performs  at 
twilight  flights  of  a  remarkable  kind,  repeating  evening  alter  eveninc 
(and  it  is  believed  at  dawn  also)  preaselv  the  same  course,  whlcn 
generally  describes  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  may  be  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  more  long.  On  these  occasions  the  bird's  al>(>earance  on 
the  wing  is  ouite  unlike  that  which  it  presents  when  hurriedly  flying 
after  being  flushed,  and  though  its  speed  is  great  the  beats  of  the 
wings  are  steady  and  slow.  At  intervals  an  extraordinary  sound  is 
produced,  whether  from  the  throat  of  the  bird,  as  is  commonly 
averred,  or  from  the  plumage  is  uncertain.  This  characteristic  flight 
is  in  some  parts  of  Ei^land  called  "  reading,"  and  the  track  takenby 
the  bird  a  "  cock-road."  *  In  England  in  former  times  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  habit  to  catch  the  simple  performer  in  nets  called 
**  cock-shutts,"  which  were  hung  between  trees  across  the  o^n  glades 
or  rides  of  a  wood.  A  still  more  interesting  matter  in  relation  to  the 
breeding  of  woodcocks  is  the  fact,  finally  established  on  good  evi- 
dence, that  the  old  birds  transport  their  newly  hatched  offspring, 
presumably  to  places  where  food  i»  more  accessible.  The  young  are 
clasped  between  the  thighs  of  the  parent,  whose  legs  hang  down 
dunng  the  operation,  while  the  bill  is  to  some  extent,  possible  only  at 
starting,  brought  into  operation  to  assist  in  adjusting  the  load  if  not 
in  bearing  it  through  the  air.' 

Woodcock  inhabit  suitable  localities  across  the  northern  part 
of  the  Old  Worid,  from  Ireland  to  Japan,  migrating  southward 
towards  autumn.  As  a  species  they  are  said  to  oe  resident  in  the 
Aaores  and  other  Atlantic  Islands;  but  they  are  not  known  to 
penetrate  very  far  into  Africa  during  the  winter,  though  in  many 
parts  of  India  they  are  abundant  dunng  the  cold  weather,  and  reach 
even  Ceylon  and  T enasserim.  The  popular  belief  that  woodcock  live 
"  by  suction  "  is  perhaps  hardly  yet  exploded:  but  those  who  have 
observed  them  in  confinement  know^  that  tney  have  an  almost 
insatiable  appetite  for  earthworms,  which  the  birds  seek  by  probing 
soft  ground  with  their  highly  sensitive  and  flexible  bill.'  This 
fact  seems  to  have  been  nrst  placed  on  record  by  Bowles,'  who 
noticed  ft  in  the  royal  aviary  at  San  Ildefonso  in  Spain,  and  it  has 
been  corroborated  by  other  observera,  and  especially  by  Montagu, 
who  discovered  that  bread  and  milk  made  an  excellent  substitute 
for  their  ordinary  food.   They  also  do  well  on  chopped  raw  meat. 

The  eastern  part  of  North  America  possesses  a  woodcock,  much 
smaller  than,  though  generalljr  (and  especially  in  habits)  similar  to, 
that  of  the  Old  continent.  It  is  the  Scolopax  miuot  of  most  authors; 
but,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  having  the  outer  three  primaries  re- 
markably attenuated,  it  has  been  placed  in  a  separate  genus,  Phitchela. 
In  Java  is  found  a  distinct  and  curiously  coloured  species,  described 
and  figured  by  Horsfield  (Trans.  Linn,  Society,  xiii.  p.  191,  and 
ZooUn.  Rnearches,  pi.)  as  .&  satmraU.  To  this  H.  Scebomn  {Ceo- 
grapkwU  Distrihtaiam  of  the  Family  Ckaradriidae,  p.  w6)  lef erred  the 
S,  rosenbergi  of  Schlegcl  {Nederl.  Tijds.  v.  d.  Dierkunde,  iv.  p.  54)  from 
New  Guinea.  Another  species  is  5.  rochusieni  from  the  Moluccas ;  this 
lias,  like  the  snipe,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  bare  of  feathers.    (A.  N.) 

*  The  etymology  and  consequently  the  correct  spelling  of  these  ex- 

f^ressions  seem  to  be  very  uncertain.  Some  would  denve  the  word 
rom  the  French  rdder,  to  rove  or  wander,  but  others  connect  it  with 
the  Scandinavian  rode,  an  open  s(>ace  in  a  wood  (see  Notes  and  Queries, 
ser.  s>  ix.  p.  214.  and  ser.  6,  viii.  pp.  523,  $7^).  Looking  to  the 
regular  routine  followed  by  the  bird,  the  natural  supposition  woidd  be 
that  it  is  simply  an  application  of  the  English  vforaroad. 

'  Cf.  J.  E.  Harting,  Zoolotist  (1879),  pp.  433-440,  and  Mr  Wolfs 
excellent  illustration.  Sir  K.  Paync-Gallwey,  in  the  "  Badminton 
Library"  (Shotaing,  ii.  p.  118,  note),  states  that  he  himself  has 
witnessed  the  performance. 

'  The  pair  of  muscles  said  by  Loche  {Bxpl.  Sdent.  de  VAliirie,  it. 
p>  393)  to  exist  in  the  maxilla,  and  presumably  to  direct  the  move- 
ment of  the  bill,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  precisely  described. 

*  Introduuion  a  la  historia  natural  y  a  la  leografija  fiscia  de 
EspaHa,  pp.  454.  455  (Madrid,  1775). 


WOOD  BMORAVnre,  the  «rt  of  engraving  (9.9.)  on  wood, 
by  lines  so  cut  that  the  design  stands  in  xelief.  This  method 
of  engraving  was  historically  the  earliest,  done  for  the  puipoae 
of  taking  impressk>ns  upon  paper  or  oth«  matcrisL  It  is  natural 
that  wood  engraving  should  have  occurred  first  to  the  primitive 
mind,  because  the  manner  in  which  woodcuts  are  printed  is 
the  most  obvious  of  all  the  kinds  of  printing.  If  a  blodt  of  wood 
is  inked  with  a  greasy  ink  and  then  pressed  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
the  ink  from  the  block  will  be  transferred  at  once  to  the  paper, 
on  which  we  shall  have  a  black  patch  exactly  the  siie  and  shape 
of  the  inked  surface.  Now,  suppose  that  the  simple  Chinese 
who  first  discovered  this  was  ingenious  enough  to  go  a  step 
further,  it  would  evidently  occtir  to  him  that  if  one  of  the 
elaborate  signs,  each  of  which  in  his  own  language  stood  for  a 
word,  were  drawn  upon  the  block  of  wood,  in  reverse,  and  then 
the  whole  of  the  white  wood  sufficiently  cut  away  to  leave  the 
sign  in  relief,  an  image  of  it  might  be  taken  on  the  paper  much 
more  quickly  than  the  sign  could  be  copied  with  a  camel-hair 
brush  and  Indian  ink.  No  sooner  had  this  experiment  been 
tried  and  found  to  answer  than  block-printing  was  discovered, 
and  from  the  printing  of  signs  to  the  printing  of  rude  images 
of  things,  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  the  step  was  so  easy  that 
it  must  have  been  made  insensibly.  Wood  engraving,  then,  is 
really  nothing  but  that  primitive  block-cutting  which  pxepared 
for  the  printer  the  letters  in  relief  now  icpkoed  by  movable 
types,  and  the  only  difference  between  a  delicate  modem  woodcut 
and  the  rude  letters  in  the  first  printed  books  is  a  difference  of 
artistic  skill  and  knowledge.  In  Chinese  and  Japanese  woodcuts 
we  can  still  recognize  traditions  of  treatment  which  come  from 
the  designing  of  their  written  characters.  The  main  elements 
of  a  Chinese  or  a  Japanese  woodcut,  uninfluenced  by  European 
example,  are  dashing  or  delicate  outlines  and  markings  of  various 
thickness,  exactly  such  as  a  clever  writer  with  the  brush  would 
make  with  his  Indian  ink  or  vermilion.  Often  we  get  a  perfectly 
black  blot,  exquisitely  shaped  and  full  of  careful  purpose,  and 
these  broad  vigorous  blacks  are  quite  in  harmony  with  the  kind 
of  printing  for  which  wood  engraving  is  intended. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  whether 
wood  engraving  came  to  Europe  from  the  East  or  was  re- 
discovered by  some  European  artificer.  The  precise  date  of 
the  first  European  woodcut  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  here 
we  have  certain  data  which  at  least  set  Umits  to  the  possibility 
of  error.  European  wood  engraving  dates  certainly  from  the 
first  quarter  of  the  isth  century.  It  used  to  be  believed  that  a 
cut  of  St  Christopher  (now  in  the  Rylands  library,  Manchester), 
rudely  executed  and  dated  1423,  was  the  Adam  of  all  our  wood« 
cuts,  but  since  1844  Investigations  have  somewhat  shaken  this 
theory.  There  is  a  cut  in  the  Brussels  libraiy,  of  the  "  Virgin 
and  Child  "  surrounded  by  four  saints,  which  is  dated  1418, 
but  the  composition  is  so  elegant  and  the  drawing  so  refined  and 
beautiful,  that  one  has  a  difficulty  in  accepting  the  date,  though 
it  is  received  by  many  as  authentic,  while  it  is  repudiated  by 
others  in  the  belief  that  the  letters  have  been  tampered  with. 
The  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  of  the  Paris  libraxy  is  without  date, 
but  is  supposed,  apparently  with  reason,  to  be  earlier  than  either 
of  the  two  mentioned;  and  Delaborde  proved  that  two  cuts 
were  printed  in  1406.  The  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  at  Paris  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  representative  specimen  of  very  early 
European  wood  engraving.  It  is  simple  art,  but  not  bad  art. 
The  forms  are  drawn  in  bold  thick  lines,  and  the  black  Uot  is 
used  with  much  eflfect  in  the  hollows  and  recesses  of  the  design. 
Beyond  this  there  is  no  shading.  Rude  as  the  work  is,  the  artist 
has  expressed  exquisite  maternal  tenderness  in  the  chief  details 
of  the  design.  The  Virgin  is  crowned,  and  stands  against  a 
niche-like  decoration  with  pinnacles  as  often  seen  in  illuminated 
manuscripts.  In  the  woodcut  this  architecttual  decoration  is 
boldly  but  effectively  drawn.  Here,  then,  we  have  real  art 
already,  art  in  which  appeared  both  vigour  of  style  and  tenderness 
of  feeling. 

The  earliest  wood  engraving  consisted  of  oiitUnes  and  white 
spaces  with  smaller  black  spaces,  cut  with  a  knife,  not  with  a 
graver,  and  shading  lines  are  rare  or  absenL    Before  passing 


to  ibaded  woodcati  we  nay  oiniliMi  *  Und  of  ixwd  tBfnVtaf 
pcmcUKd  in  '!«  middlt  of  (he  15th  centuiy  by  1  French  rognver 
(oliea  called  Bcnuid  Milsel,  ttuugh  hii  name  ii  ■  miiur  of 
doubO  uid  by  other  en^nvcn  ueuer  t2w  beginiuDg  of  Ui«l 
cealucy.  This  melbod  it  called  [he  cribU,  a  wonl  foi  vbicb 
Ihere  ii  do  coBvenieiil  IransIilioD  in  English,  unleu  we  call  It 
JrUIti.  Il  means  riddled  wilh  small  holes,  as  a  target  may  br 
riddled iHth  nnBll shot.  TheeflectollightaiiddaikiiiinKlBced 
in  ttui  kind  ol  engnviog  by  sinking  a  great  numbei  of  lound 
bote*  of  diffeRQI  duuneten  In  the  •vbnuKe  ol  the  mod,  which, 
of  DSUiM,  all  ceme  white  in  the  printing;  it  is,  id  efiect.  a  ssit 
of  ilipptjag  In  while.  When  »  Diare  advanced  kind  oit  wood 
cocraving  had  become  ptenleni  the  criiU  wu  do  longer  used 
for  graeial  pnrpoas,  but  it  wu  retained  for  the  grninds  of 
deroraEive  wood  engraving,  being  Died  eeeatioiuiil)'  in  bonkn 
lot  pagea,  in  printers'  mukt  and  otbct  designs,  which  wen 
survivals  ia  black  and  white  of  the  andtnl  art  ol  illuminatiag. 
Carianaly  enough,  this  kind  «f  wood  engnving,  tbovgh  lo^ 
disused  for  purposes  of  art,  sras  in  recent  times  reviwf 
esceUent  effect  for  scientific  purposes,  mainly  ai  a  metl 
iUustration  for  astronomical  books.  TIk  black  given  by  the 
Mnlouchad  wooden  block  represents  the  ni^t  sky,  and  the  liales, 
soulkr  or  tsrger,  represent  in  white  the  stars  and  ptaneis  ol 
lesser  or  greater  magnitude.  Hie  process  was  perfeclly  adapted 
10  this  puTpose,  being  cheap,  rapid  and  simple.  It  hsa  alsi 
used  in  a  spasmodic  and  experimental  rwnn^r  by  one  a 
modem  engnvert. 

Tie  earlier  workmen  turned  tbtir  attention  to  woodi 
sim]^  black  tines,  including  outline  and  slLading.  In  early 
the  ootliDC  Is  firm  (hd  very  distinct,  being  thicker  in  li« 
the  rinding,  and  in  Ibe  shading  the  lines  are  simple,  without 
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■ding,  but  so  fu , 

the  nst  of  the  tanposiliaa  thar  Ibe  in 


part  si  the  conpositioB  In 


ithouv  giadalion. 
ipledia  thiiaclayiihallheaniir 


Jiatural  truth.    In  HoIbBD^  adninbia  Beria"ai 

npositions,  the  "  Dance  of  Death."  the  lirui  and 

'  ' '  rt  of  Ughf-and'Slude 


>  the  1 


ropanUel 
or  nenily  parallel  black  hnes  than  to  cut  out  the  twenty  o] 
thirty  small  white  losenges  into  which  the  same  spun  wouU! 
lun  been  divided  by  cnss-hatchings.  The  early  work  woulc 
also  sometimes  retain  the  simple  black  patch  which  we  find  ir 
Japaneae  woodcuts,  for  esajnple,  In  the  '^  Christmas  Dancers.' 
of  Wohlgemuth,  all  the  shoes  are  black  patches,  tbou^  ther* 
is  no  discriDiinalion  of  local  e^oor  in  anything  dse.  A  predsi 
parallel  to  this  treatment  is  to  be  lonnd  in  a  Japuiese  woodcul 
of  the  "  Wild  Boar  and  Hare,"  given  by  Aimt  Hunberl  in  hii 
book  OQ  JapaD,  in  which  the  boar  has  a  cap  which  is  a  perfectly 
black  patch  though  all  other  local  colour  is  omitted.  The 
similarily  of  method  between  Wohlgemuth  and  the  Japanese 
artist  is  close:  they  both  take  pleasure  in  drawing  thin  black 
lines  at  a  little  distance  from  the  patdi  and  following  its  shape 


a  border. 


■nre  expert,  they 
trouble  and  pains, 
but  at  first  more  as  • 


e  not  BO  oreful  li 


In  the  i6th  century  a'simple  kind  o<  w 
leacbcd  such  a  high  degiee  ol  peifcctiosi  that  the  1 


Wood  engraving  in  the  16th  century  was  nw 
than  it  became  in  man  ncent  time*,  and  tlw  1 
enabled  it  lo  eipreas  sdial  it  had  taeaprcaswitli 
power.  The  wwjd  engraver  in  those  days  wtu  fie 

the  least  about  aeriaf  penpective.  and  nohody  1 
about  ii:  he  did  not  limbic  hb  fiii«l  about  lac 


vhn  be  wanted  10  give  rclisf.bul  never  wofkedouianytlilnslikea 
sludM  and  balanced  cflecl  d  lighl-wid-ihaile,  nor  cGd  be  Fed  any 
Rspoosibility  about  the  natter.  What  be  iBsUy  and  tor,  and 
genenlly  attained,  was  a  firm,  clear,  siinple  kiod  of  drawing,  ooo- 
— .: — 1  I-  i._  r-jra — .__^  ._  ^^  niyilery  of  nature  and  10  the 

'  and  Iin^ble  kind.' The  iraad 
a  liDiiiIaily  positive 


impltte  independencT 
might  tv  niunnttd  by  many  eumplei.  Ii 
the  darii  blue  ii<  tbi  sky  obCM  the  Alpine  mi 


oa  >.  w.iy  uf  engraving  cloud*  and  \.r 
th.i  linie  iDllowedll.   UnrnmccLii 
arii-r  Ellin  Ihoa  of  a  ninTec.    Our.'t  .. 
«;..■, jfldCfUo'i"WitrWKiuJicn     ,.,., 
m.nnctHilhoilt  loaa.    When  Ibe  ennravi:'!. 


nudi  mon  thne  of 


Gneit  enmpln  of  old  wood  eBgnviag. 

with  lew  ?inci  arlvery  powertolly,  bat 
'a'i  ilccorjiicin,  ilie  tines  of  the  pallens 


The  perfection  of  simple  wood  engraving  having  been  attained 
to  early  as  the  i6th  centuiy  by  the  use  of  the  graver,  Ibt  *It 

became  extremely   productive.     ~     '         '  -     -  - 


ntional  fo 


lined  s 


ively  s 


posdble  dlher  with  straight  lines  or  simple  curves,  so  that  thetc 
wu  never  much  appearance  of  freedom.  Modem  wood  engraving 
h  quite  a  distinct  art,  being  based  on  dillerent  principles,  but 
between  the  two  stands  the  work  of  an  original  genius,  Tbonsaa 
Bewick  (1753-igiS).  Although  i^renticed  to  an  engraver 
bi  17S7,  he  wu  never  taught  to  draw,  and  got  into  ways  and 
babils  of  his  own  which  add  to  the  originafa'ty  of  bis  work, 
Ihoo^  his  defective  tniofng  is  always  evident.  His  wsik  is 
(be  mote  genuine  from  his  frequent  habit  of  engraving  his  own 
designs,  which  lefl  him  perfect  freedom  of  interpretation;  bat 
the  genuioenaa  of  it  is  mi  only  of  the  kind  which  tomes  from 
bdependence  of  spirit,  il  b  dse  also  to  his  fidelity  to  the  technical 
nslure  ol  the  proceas,  a  fideHiy  very  rate  in  the  art. 

The  rtadfr  will  mneflihec  IhsT  id  wood  engnving  evisy  cutting 

.,. d  prints  black.    Simple 

bycuttingout  wbiiehncior  Kacribc1«een 

Jc  liiMS  have  to  be  obtained  by  laboricwiiy 

cullLng  out  all  the  while  Imeiigti  between  them.  In  Bewick's  culs 
wMU  Em,  wU^  had  append  before  Um  in  the  /sUs     ' 


black  lines  an  obtained  by  cult 


man," at  Iheendef  the  Iwenlicth  chapter— _. , 

of  daik  shade  undec  the  biuhei  ii  left  quite  black,  whilst  Ibe  kavss 

aaidiikinB  li  the  art  than  any  of  the  primilivt  woodculien  eiieiH 
those  who  worked  in  triUi  and  who  uied  while  linss  as  well  ai  Iheir 
dots.  Such  a  thing  u  a  fishing-net  is  an  excellent  (est  ol  this  dis^ 
position.  In  the  inieresting  series  by  J,  Atrnnan  aliesdy  memioned 
[hen  IB  s  cul  of  a  losn  fishing  in  a  ilver,  fnua  a  uiull  punt,  with  a 
net.  The  net  ccmiei  dark  aninil  the  llEht  suifsix  of  the  Hver,  and 
a.H.wk..  i^.^  ,k.  <,»,u.  <,.  *-,r  m  — i,T<.  !»«..»  r«  .......  .....h 
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bushes.  This  permits  him  to  cut  every  ctring  of  the  net  by  a  simple 
white  line,  aooordine  to  hb  practice  of  uang  the  white  line  whenever 
he  could.  He  used  it  with  great  ability  in  the  scales  of  his  fish,  but 
this  was  simply  from  a  regard  to  technical  convenience,  for  when  he 
engraved  on  metal  he  marked  the  scales  of  his  fish  by  black  tines. 
These  may  seem  vny  trifling  considerations  to  persons  unacouainted 
with  the  fine  arts,  who  may  think  that  it  can  matter  tittle  whether  a 
fishing-net  is  drawn  in  black  Unesorin  white,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
entire  destiny  of  wood  engraving  depended  on  preserving  or  rekcdng 
the  white  Une.  Had  it  been  genetally  accepted  as  it  was  by  Bewick, 
original  artists  m^ht  have  followed  his  example  in  engraving  their 
own  inventions,  because  then  wood  engraving  would  nave  been  a 
natural  and  comparatively  rapid  art;  but  when  the  black  tine  was 
preferred  the  art  became  a  handicraft,  because  original  artisu  Itave 
not  time  to  cut  out  thousands  of  little  white  spaces.  The  reader  may 
at  once  realise  for  himself  the  tediousncss  of  the  process  by  compar- 
ing the  ease  with  which  one  writes  a  page  of  manuscript  with  the 
labour  which  would  be  involved  in  cuttinfi[  away,  with  perfect 
accuncy*  every  space,  however  minute,  which  the  pen  had  not 
blackened  with  ink. 

Wood  engraving  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  iglth  centuty 
bad  no  special  character  of  its  own,  nothing  like  Bewick's  work, 
which  had  a  character  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  process; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  modem  art  is  set  to  imitate  every  kind 
of  engraving  and  every  kind  of  drawing.  Thus  we  have  woodcuts 
that  imitate  Une  engraving,  others  that  copy  etching  and  even 
mezzotint,  whilst  others  try  to  imitate  the  crumbling  touch  of 
charcoal  or  of  chalk,  or  the  wash  of  water-colour,  the  greyness 
of  pencil,  or  even  the  wash  and  the  pen-line  together.  The  art  has 
been  put  to  all  sorts  of  purposes;  and  though  it  is  not  and  cannot 
be  free,  it  is  made  to  pretend  to  a  freedom  which  the  old  masters 
would  have  rejected  as  an  affectation.  Rapid  sketches  aie  made, 
on  the  block  with  the  pen,  and  the  modem  wood-engraver  set 
himself  patiently  U>  cut  out  all  the  spaces  of  white,  In  which 
case  the  engraver  is  in  reality  less  free  than  his  predecessor  in 
the  i6th  century,  though  the  result  has  a  false  appearance 
of  liberty.  The  woodcut  is  like  a  polyglot  who  has  learned  to 
speak  many  other  languages  at  the  risk  of  forgetting  his  own. 
And,  wonderful  as  may  be  its  powers  of  imitation,  it  can  only 
approximate  to  the  arts  which  it  imitates;  it  can  never  rival  each 
of  them  on  its  own  ground.  It  can  convey  the  idea  of  etching  or 
water-cc^ur,  but  not  their  quality;  it  can  imitate  the  manner 
of  a  Une  engraver  on  steel,  but  it  cannot  give  the  deUcacy  of  his 
lines.  In  its  most  modem  development  it  has  pfactically 
succeeded  in  imitating  the  grey  tonaUties  of  the  photograph. 
Whatever  be  the  art  which  the  wood  engraver  imitates,  a 
practised  eye  sees  at  the  first  glance  that  the  result  is  nothbg  but 
a  woodcut.  Therefore,  although  we  may  admire  the  supple- 
ness of  an  art  which  can  assume  so  many  transformations, 
it  is  certain  that  these  transformations  pve  Ihtle  satisfaction 
to  severe  judges.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  \iltimate  object  was 
not  only  reproduction,  but  redupUcation  by  the  printing-press, 
Uie  drawbaicks  mentioned  are  far  outweighed  by  the  practical 
advantages.  In  manual  skiU  and  in  variety  of  rescHirce  modem 
wood  engravers  far  eioel  their  predecessors.  A  Belgian  wood 
engraver,  Stiphane  Pannemaker,  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1876 
a  woodcut  entitled  "  La  Baigneuse,"  which  astonished  the  art- 
worid  by  the  smaring  perfection  of  its  method,  aU  the  deUcate 
modelling  of  a  nude  figure  being  rendered  by  simple  modula- 
tions of  unbroken  line.  Both  English  and  French  publications 
have  abounded  in  striking  proofs  of  skill.  The  modem  art,  as 
exhibited  in  these  pubUcations,  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  depending  upon  Une,  in  which  case  the  black  line 
of  a  pen  or  pendl  sketch  b  carefully  preserved,  and  the  other 
depending  upon  tone,  when  the  tones  <k  a  sketch  with  the  brush 
are  translated  by  the  wood  engraver  into  shades  obtained  in  his 
own  way  by  the  burin.  The  first  of  these  methods  requires 
extreme  care,  skiU  and  patience,  but  makes  Uttle  demand  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  artist;  the  second  leaves  him  more  free  to 
interpret,  but  he  cannot  do  this  rightly  without  understanding 
both  tone  and  texture. 

The  woodcuts  in  Dor6's  JTon  Quixole  are  done  by  each  method 
ahemately.  many  of  the  designs  having  been  skctdied  with  a  pen 
upon  the  block,  whilst  others  are  shaded  with  a  brush  in  Indian  ink 
and  white,  the  latter  being  engraved  by  interpreting  the  shades  of  the 
brush.  In  the  pen  drawings  the  lines  are  Dor6's.  in  the  brush  draw- 
ings the  Kocs  are  the  engraver's.    In  the  night  socnes  Pisaa  usually 


adopted  Bewick's  system  of  white  lines,  the  block  being  left  oatouelied 
in  Its  blackness  wherever  the  effect  permitted.  EngCsh  wood 
engraving  showed  to  great  advantage  in  such  newspnpen  as  the 
lUiutratei  London  Newt  and  the  Cnpkie  of  that  day.  aad  abo  in 
vignettes  for  book  iUustradon.  A  oeitaia  staadara  of  vignette 
engraving  was  reached  by  Edmund  Evans  in  Birket  Foster's  edition 
of  Cowper's  Task,  not  Ukoly  to  be  surpassed  in  its  own  way,  either 
for  deUcacy  of  tone  or  for  careful  preservation  of  the  drawing. 

An  important  extenson  of  wood  engimving  wu  doe  to  the 
invention  of  compound  Uocks  by  Charies  Wdls  about  the  year 
i86a  Formerly  a  woodcut  was  Umited  in  sise  to  the  dimrnwmi 
of  a  block  of  boxwood  cut  across  the  grain,  except  in  the  primitive 
condition  of  the  art,  when  commoner  woods  were  used  in  the 
direction  of  the  grain;  but  by  thb  invention  many  small  blocks 
were  fitted  together  so  as  to  fonn  a  single  large  one,  aometunet 
of  great  sise.  Tbty  could  be  separated  or  joined  together  again 
at  wiU,  and  it  was  thb  facility  whidi  rendered  possible  the 
rapid  prodifction  of  large  cuts  for  the  newspapers,  muty 
cutters  working  on  the  same  subject  at  once,  each  taking  his 
ownsectioo. 

The  process  enqdoyed  for  wood  engraving  may  be  briefly 
described  as  fbUowa.  The  surface  of  the  block  b  lightly  whitened 
with  Chinese  white  so  as  to  produoe  a  light  yeUowish-grey  tint, 
aad  on  thb  the  artbt  draws,  either  with  a  pen  if  the  wotk  is 
intended  to  be  in  line,  or  with  a  hard-pointed  pendl  and  a  brush 
if  it  b  intended  to  bc^tn  shade.  If  it  b  to  be  a  Ibe  woodcut  the 
cutter  sunply  digs  out  the  whites  with  a  sharp  graver  or  scalpel 
(he  has  these  toob  of  various  shapes  and  sixes),  aad  that  b 
all  he  has  to  do;  but  if  the  drawing  on  the  wood  b  shaded  with 
a  brush,  thai  the  cutter  has  to  work  upon  the  tones  in  such  a 
nuumer  that  they  wiU  come  rdativdy  true  in  the  printing. 
Thb  b  by  no  means  easy,  and  the  residt  b  often  a  disappoint- 
ment, boidcs  which  the  artbt's  drawing  b  destroyed  in  the 
process.  It  therefore  became  customary  to  have  the  block 
photographed  before  the  engrairer  touches  it,  when  the  drawing 
b  specially  worth  preserving.  Thb  was  done  for  Leighton's 
illustrations  to  Bpmdbi,  By  a  later  development  the  drawing* 
made  upon  paper,  was  by  photography  print«l  on  the  block, 
and  the  drawing  remained  untonched  as  a  witness  for  or  against 
theengraw. 

In  recent  years  the  position  of  wood  engraving  in  Great 
Britain  has  wholly  changed.  Up  to  1880  and  for  a  Uttle  while 
longer  it  was  the  diief  means  of  book  and  newqwper  iUustration, 
and  a  frequent  method  of  fime^art  reproduction;  but  by  the 
beginning  of  the  aoth  century  it  had  been  all  but  driven  out 
of  the  field  by  "process  "work  of  various  kinds.  It  stiU  flourishes 
in  its  comnumer  style  for  oonsmercial  and  mechanical  work;  it  is 
stttl  occasionaUy  maintained  in  its  finest  form  by  a  qrmpathif^ 
pubUsher  here  and  there,  who  de|dores  and  would  arrest  its 
decay.  But  the  photograph  and  its  facumile  reproduction  have 
captivated  the  pubtic,  who  want  "  Illustration  "  and  who  do 
not  want  "  art."  The  great  body  of  the  wood  engraven  have 
therefore  found  their  occupation  entirely  gone,  while  the  minority 
have  found  themselves  forced  to  devote  their  skiU  to  "  re- 
touching "  the  process*block-- sometimes  carrying  thdr  work  so 
far  that  the  print  from  the  finished  block  b  a  dose  imitation  of 
a  wood  engraving.  Thb  system  has  been  carried  farthest  in 
America;  it  b  rarely  seen  elsewhere^ 

It  b  not  only  to  condderations  of  economy  that  b  due  the 
supersession  of  engraving  by  "  process."  The  apparent  supe- 
riority of  trathf  ulness  claimed  by  the  photograph  over  the  artist's 
drawing  b  a  factor  in  the  case — the  puUic  fo*getting  that  a 
photographic  print  shows  us  what  a  thing  or  a  scene  looks  like 
to  the  undisdiminating  lens,  rather  than  what  it  looks  like  to  the 
two  eyes  of  the  spectator,  who  uooonsdously  aelects  that  part 
of  the  scene  which  he  specially  wishes  to  see.  The  rank  and  file 
of  the  engravers — even  those  who  can  "  engrave  "  after  a  picture 
as  weU  as  "cut "  a  "special  artbt*s  "  sketchr-succumbed  not 
only  to  the  pubUc,  but  to  the  artists  themselves,  who  frequently 
irisbled  upon  the  process-block  for  the  translation  of  their  work. 
They  preferred  the  greater  troth  of  outUne  (though  not  necessarily 
of  tone)  which  b  yielded  by  *'  process,"  to  all  the  inherent  cbann 
d  the  beautiful  (and  eipe&iive)  art  of  sylogiapby. 
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la  Great  Britain  a  few  tafpNtn  of  high  rank  and  abOitjr  •tin 
followed  the  art  which  waa  raised  to  so  high  a  Ditch  by  W.  J.  Juinton 
(d.  1898).  Such  were  Mr  Charies  Roberts,  Mr  Biecombe  Gardner, 
Mr  Comfort,  Mr  Ulrich  and  a  few  more — the  first  two  the  better 
coaaven  for  being  abo  practising  artiats.  But  there  ia  every  reason 
toTear  that  if  wood  en^ving  aa  a  cnf t.  for  oidinary  purpoaes,  ceaaea 
to  exist,  wood  engraving  aa  a  &ne  art  muat  disappfar  aa  well — aa 
there  would  be  nothing  to  support  the  young  craftsman  during^  the 
ycaia  of  apprenticeship  and  practice  required  to  make  an  **  artist  *' 
of  him,  and  nothing  to  compensate  him  if  be  fail  to  attain  at  once  the 
highest  accomplishment. 

Another  circumstance  which  haa  oontributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
wood  engraving  in  Encland  ia  the  rapture  begotten  of  the  extra- 
ocdinary  executive  perfection  to  which  the  art  had  been  brought  in 
America.  Theae  ei^ravinga,  published  in  magaainea  and  hooks 
having  node  ctrculation  in  England,  awalrened  not  an  ioteUigent 
hut  a  foolish  appreciation  among  the  public  Just  aa  the  over^ 
refinement  of  engraving  on  steel  of  Flnden  and  his  school  killed  bis 
art  by  stripping  it  of  all  interest,  so  the  unsurpassable  perfection  of 
the  American  wood  engraver,  by  the  hiw  01  paradox,  effectually 
stifled  xylography  in  England,  aa  it  haa  rinoe  done  to  an  almoat  equiu 
dcme  in  Amorica.  The  reaaon  ia  simple.  With  the  object  of  "  dis- 
iomWdualiang  "  himself,  as  he  called  it,  the  engraver  sought  to 
suppress  hia  own  recognizable  manner  of  craftsmanship  when  trans- 
lating the  work  of  tine  artist  for  the  public;  and  the  more  he  suc^ 
ceeded  in  effacing  himself,  and  the  more  he  refined  and  elaborated 
hia  technique  and  imitated  tcxturea,  and  the  mom  he  developed 
extreme  mmuteness  and  excessive  dexterity  (so  as  to  secure  faithiul- 
ness  and  smoothness),  the  more  closely  did  the  result  approximate  to 
a  photograph  and  nothing  more.  The  result,  tn  fact,  became  the 
nauUio  ad  obntrdmm  of  the  pasdon  for  the  minute  and  the  perfection 
of  mere  technique.  The  result  waa  anuuiag  in  its  oompletcacsa,  but 
curiously  grey  and  monotonous;  and  matter-of-fact  publishera  and 
pubKc  aliioe  preferred  the  photograph,  which  in  their  eyes  did  not 
differ  ao  very  much  (except  in  being  a  little  greyer  and  more 
OKMioCDDOiis)  reproduced  by  the  half-tone  bk)ck,  while  the  cost  of 
the  latter  waa  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  the  former.  The  extreme 
elaboration,  aatisfyuig  a  craving  of  an  acrobatic  kind,  defeated  its 
own  end.  The  public  were  pleaaedfora  time,  and  the  result  haa  been 
diaaatroos  f or  the  art. 

In  En^and,  in  apite  of  the  Intonatlbnal  Society  of  Wood  En- 
gravers, of  which  little  ia  now  heard,  there  areino  signs  of  a  general 
irvival,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  art  must  be  bom  again,  so  long  as  the 

btic  uiterest  in  photographs  continues.   Charies  Ricketts  and  M 


iss 


Hoasman  have  gone  back  to  a  DQreresque,  or  Florentine,  manner  of 
the  E^ly  Renaiasanoe  woodcut,  while  otbera  are  striving  to  begin 
engraving  where  Bewick  began  it.  If  the  true  art  w  ever  restored, 
the  revival  will  rather  be  baaed  on  a  revolt  affiinst  the  greyness  of  the 
procesa-blodc,  and  the  offensively  shiny  surface  of  the  chalk-coated 
paper  on  which  it  isprinted.than  on  any  aestheticdelight  in  intelligent 
wood  engraving,  ita  eimresaive  line,  ita  delicate,  peany  tone*,  and  ita 
rich,  fat  Uadca. 

In  America,  where  the  power  of  resuscitation  iajgreat,  the  miracn- 
loua  technical  perfection  brought  about  by  Timothy  Cole  and 
Frederick  Juenenng,  as  leaden  ofthe  school,  has  noraptly  given  way 
to  a  greater  fceun^Tor  art  and  a  ksaer  worship  01  mechanical  achieve- 
ment, and,  withm  strict  Umits,  wood  engraving  b  aaved.  Curi- 
ously enough,  CcAt  (an  Engliahman  by  birth)  was  equally  a  leader  in 
recognizing  the  danger  which  his  own  brilliant  proficiency  had 
helped  to  oring  about.  The  **  decadent "  de  iitxe  who  had  over- 
whelmed hia  art  in  the  refinementa  which  threatened  to  destroy  it, 
and  who  had  been  aeoonded  by  the  wpkn^d  printing-preases  of 
America  (which  might  withoot  exaggeration  be  called  instruments 
of  precision),  gave  up  what  may  be  termed  hyper-engraving,  and, 
snr  rendering  m»  wonderful  power  of  imitating  surfaces  and  textures, 
dianccd  hia  manner.  He  became  broader  in  handling;  hia  eaample 
waa  followed  by  othera,  and  wood  engraving  in  a  very  lew  banda  mi 
pioatwa  in  the  United  Statca^ 

In  France,  where  the  art  haa  reached  the  higheat  perfection  and 
the  moat  oonsuramate  and  logical  development,  it  flourishea  up  to 
a  oertaia  point  on  the  true  artistic  instinct  of  the  engraver,  on  the 
taste  cf  aa  intelligent  and  appreciative  public  and  00  ofikial  recogni- 
tion and  aBOooragemcnt.  Ncvertbeleaa,  it  waa  found  neceaaary  to 
catablish  a  "*  Society  of  Wood  Engraven  "  (with  a  magazine  of  its 
own)  to  protect  it  against  the  inroad  of  the  procesa-bkHJc  The  art 
doohtleaa  nreducea  more  engraven  of  akill  than  it  can  provide  work 
for;  but  tnat  ia  evidence  rather  of  vitality  than  of  decay.  Lepire, 
Bande,  Jomnrd  and  Florian  have  been  among  the  leaden  «4x>.  in 
different  at^ka  of  wood  engraving,  have  aaataiaed  the  extraordinarily 
Ugh  lev^  which  haa  been  attained  in  France,  and  which  is  fairiy  wett 
maintained  1^  virtue  of  the  eneoungement  on  which  it  has  thriven 
heretofore.  Rorian,  who  died  ia  1900^  was  a  man  who  suoecasf  ully 
•ought  to  obtain  effects  of  toae  rather  than  line,  leaving  masaea  of 
anengraved  aurfooe  to  enhance  the  delicate  beauty  of  his  pcariy  greys. 
But  m  reb^iag  against  the  mechanical  style  fonncrly  so  much  in 
vegne  m  Germany,  of  indicating  reundneaa  of  form  by  curved  lines 
carried  aa  far  aa  poasible  at  right  anelea  to  the  convexity,  and  in 
•obatitatiaff  more  or  kaa  hmgitiidinal  lines  of  shading,  he  sacrificed 
a  good  dcalof  thefegicof  fonn-fcnderiag.  and  started  a  method  that 
has  aot  been  entnuy 


In  Germany  the  artistic  ataadaid  ia  kiwer  than  in  France.  It  ia 
true  that  few  outaide  Onqany  could  model  a  head  aa  finely  aa  M. 
Klinkicht  in  his  own  style  of  a  judicious  mingling  of  the  Uack  line 
and  the  white  line;  but,  as  a  rule,  German  engraving  is  far  more 
precise,  moce  mechanical,  more  according  to  formula,  and  heavier 
and  more  old-fashioned  than  that  of  either  France  or  America.  Hie 
art  has  been  injured  b^r  the  great  '*  studios  "  or  factories  desisned  to 
flourish  on  stricUV  burinesa  principles,  workshopa  which,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  craftsman,  to  some  extent  annihilated  the  artist.  A 
few  there  are,  however,  of  neat  ability  and  taste.  The  attempt  to 
print  wxid  engravings  in  coMMire  haa  done  Utde  to  imnranre  the  atatua 
of  the  art.  In  other  oountriea,  however.  ^  original  work  helped  to 
raise  the  standard.  Thus  the  work  of  Elbndge  Kingsley,  who  would 
ait  down  in  the  woods  and  engrave  the  scene  before  him  directly  on 
to  the  block,  exercised  no  little  influence  in  America.  The  similar 
ability  of  Lep^  to  engrave  directly  from  nature,  whether  from  the 
trees  of  Fontainebleau  Forest  or  the  palace  of  Westminster,  has  ia 
its  time  been  much  a|>preciated  in  his  own  country  and  in  England. 
The  efforts  at  block-printing  by  Charpentler  and  otners^  not  only  with 
colour,  but  by  reinforcing  it  with  blocks  that  print  nettho-  lines  nor 
colour  but "  blind  "  pattern,  raised  or  depresaed  upon  the  paper,  are 
evidence  of  the  naovement  1^  which  new  methoda  have  been  sought 
to  interest  the  public.  The  immediate  results  have  not  been  very 
serious,  yet  the  fact  shows  the  existence  of  a  vitally  that  gives  some 
hope  for  the  future.  But  while  the  practwe  of  dry-printing  upon 
"  surface  paper  "  is  maintained,  it  ia  nopelcaa  to  e^iect  in  tut  im- 
mediate future*  in  Great  Britain  at  leaat*  aay  pennaacntly  good 
results  from  orthodox  wood  engraving. 


iamds  tu  Iht  t$tk  cahtry.  (Cambridge  Press,  1884);  W.J  Liatoa. 
Weod-EMtratini  (G.  Befi  &  Sons,  London,  1884) ;  Ur  F.  Uppounn. 
Wood'EMptanni  tn  Italy  in  th$  i<tk  century  (Quaritch,  1888) ;  John 
Ruskin.  Ariadne  Floreniina  (Allen.  1890):  W.  J.  Linton.  Tk$ 
Masters  of  Woad-EMgnmmi:  folio,  issued  to  subaeriben  only 
(London,  Stevena,  Charing  Cross,  1880  and  189s) ;  P.  G.  Hamertoa, 
Draming  and  Engranng  (A.&  C.  Black,  1 892),  an  extended  reprint 
of  the  article  on  "  Engraving  "  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Briiatmieai  Louis  Fagan,  History  ef  Enpairing  in  England 
(text  and  three  portfolios  of  plates)  (Low,  1893-1894);  Georee  and 
Edmd  Dalziel,  Tke  Daktel  Brothers:  a  record  of  ko  years  work^ 
1^^1899  (Methuen,  1901).  (P.  G.  H. ;  M.  H.  S.) 

WOODFAUU  HBHRY  8A1IP80N  (1739-1805),  Eng^  printer 
and  jounalist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  axst  of  June  1739. 
His  hither,  Henry  Woodfall,  was  the  printer  of  the  newq>apcr 
the  PuUic  Advertiser,  and  the  author  of  the  ballad  Darty  and 
Joan,  for  which  his  son's  employer,  John  Darby,  and  hb  wife, 
were  the  originals.  H.  S.  Woodf  all  was  apprenti^  to  his  father, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  took  over  the  contrd  of  the  PtMic 
Advertiser,  In  it  appeared  the  famous  letters  of  "Junius." 
WoodfaU  sold  his  interest  in  the  Public  Advertiser  in  1793.  He 
died  on  the  lath  of  December  xSos-  His  younger  brother, 
William  WoodfaU  (1746-1803),  also  a  journalist,  established 
in  1789  a  daily  paper  caUed  the  Diary,  in  which,  for  the  first  tine, 
reports  of  the  parliamentary  debates  were  published  on  the 
morning  after  they  had  taken  place. 

WOODFORD,  aa  urban  district  m  the  Walthamstow  (S.W.) 
parliamentary  diviswa  of  Essex,  England,  9  m.  N.E.  from 
Liverpool  Street  station,  London,  by  a  branch  of  the  Great 
Eastern  laitway.  Pop.  (1901)  i3r79S-  Its  pnnimity  to  the 
aoothem  outskirts  of  Epping  Forest  has  brouf^t  it  into  f avow 
both  with  resdents  and  with  holiday  visitofs  from  London. 
A  converted  manskm,  Woodford  Hall,  forms  a  convalescent 
home.  On  high  ground  to  the  N.  is  the  ffrlfsiartlfal  parish 
(one  of  three)  of  Woodford  Wells,  where  there  is  a  mineial 

fprmg- 

WOOD  ORBBH,  aa  urban  district  in  the  Tottenham  pailisp 
mentaiy  division  of  Middlesex,  England,  suburban  to  London, 
7  m.  N.  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
Pop.  (1891)  ss.83i,(»9oi)  34>>33-  The  name  covers  a  populous 
residential  district  lying  north  of  Homsey  and  west  of  Tottenham. 
To  the  west  lies  Muswell  Hill,  with  the  grounds  and  building 
of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  an  establishment  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Crystal  FsJace.  It  was  opened  ia  1873,  destroyed  by 
fixe  almost  inmiediately,  and  reopened  in  1875.    Muswell  Hill 
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*  holy  well,  o(  high  rrpui*  tor  cuniiivt  powi 


■lucbcd  lo  the  piioiy  ol  St  John  of  Ji 
WOOD-LODEB,  i  name  commoalv 
trial  CniatacAA  of  the  order  Isopoda  1 
uc  found  la  dunp  placo.  und?r  atona  or 
deoying  wood.    They  toim  the  tribe  Oni 
guished  from  ifl  olLec  Isopodi  by  tbeir  I 

such  as  the  iwiS  liie  of  th«  antenouln  i 
piAndibular  pulp.    As  in  tnost  J^pod5, 


ippliei 


Malicostiuu),  which 


sif  abdomiTu]  argmi? 


n  thori 


i  a  pair  of  Talking  legs. 


from  the  body,  in  a  pouch  or  "  mar^uiHua]  "  vhich  covers  the 
under  lujface  of  Ibe  tborai  and  Is  formed  by  overlapping  pkin 
attached  to  the  bases  of  the  first  five  pain  of  tegs.    The  young, 


are  without  the  I 

Hnder  half  of  thi 
tronl  half,  >o  1) 
very  peculiar  appear 


B  adulti  exnpt  that  (i 
r  of  legs.  Like  all  Arthrcf>oda,  they  ca 
iring  growth.  As  a  rule  the  skin  of  t! 
is  moulted  some  days  before  that  of  li 


but  it  is  in  some  put)  of  Eaghind  also  known  as"  Woodspdght  " 
(errotwoDSly  written  *'  Woodspite  ^')^the  latter  syllable  being 
cognate  with  Cei.  Sftclil  and  Ft,  Eptklie,  possibly  with  Lat. 
Piau.'  MoK  than  joo  qiecies  have  been  described,  and  they 
have  btetl  very  variously  grouped  by  systemalists;  but  all 
admit  that  they  form  a  very  natural  family  Fkidai  of  Coraciiform 
^The  number  of  En^Tish  RarDca.  andent  and  modem,  by  which 
Ehae  hiidfl  ait  known  is  very  great ,  and  even  a  tAre  lilt  ot  thtin  could 
Dot  be  here  fiven.  The  Jvulo-Savoo  vaa  inffiia  or  ta^n^  and  id 
thii  may  plauiihly  be  Uaceo  "  hickwall,"  DO*adayfl  used  in  nme 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  older  "  hickway,"  corrupted  first  into 
hkglihaw."  aivt,  alter  its  orinnal  fpcaningwsfl  lott,  into  "  hcwhole," 
whidi  in  North  America  hu  been  itill  further  CDiniptcd  into"  hlgfi- 
WAe  "  utal  won  Rcvntly  into  ^'  high-holder-"  Anotncr  let  of  namefl 
includa"  wbeOk"  and  "  woodwale,^' which,  dilTerAii  as  they  look, 
'in  perceptible  in  the  inicrmediaFe  rorm 

S  with  that  common^  applied  lo 


winoJe."  TheMU.  Eng. 


}lids,  their  nearest  allies  bang  Ibe  toucans.    1 

jf  bright  particotouicd  plumage,  in  which  bla 

jlive.  green,  yellow,  orange  or  scailel-— ibi 

(isible  on  some  part  ol  the  head— mingled  in  varying  pr 

ind  most  oFteu  stran^y  contrasted  with  one  another,  appearj 

while  the  less  con!picuous  markings  late  the  form  of  bars, 

tpangla,    tear-drops,    anoo-heads   or    scalet.  .  Woodpeckeis 

nhabi  t  most  parts  of  the  worid,  with  the  eictptioB  of  Hadagascu 

lod  the  AustiaUan  Region,  save  Celebes  and  Floin,  bol  it 

iray  be  worth  stating  that  no  member  ol  the  groi^  b  known 

10  have  occurred  in  Egypt- 

Of  the  three  Bntish  spedel,  Ibc  green  woodpecker,  Grcutmi 
n  PicMS  rindiSf  though  almost  unknown  in  Scotland  or  Irdand, 

11  the  comraoneit,  frequenting  wooded  districts,  and  more  sftca 
its  laughing  cry  (whence  the  name  "  Yaffil "  or 


■■  Vaflle."  by  which  it 
dighl  aaord  equally  gi 


ira  lo  be  disccmed.  About  the  s 
d  bright  yellow  mmp,  added  to 
ige,  make  it  a  sightly   bml,  a 


jbsem 


id  has  a  patch  of  the  san 
ise  of  the  lower  mandible 
oodpeckers  in  general  a 


;c  the  ea 


,     IHWi 


of  trees  as  it  searches  the  inlersticei  of  the  baric  ft 
flying  DiF  when  it  retcbes  the  smalter  or  npper  branc! 
to  rclum  to  (he  base  ol  the  same  tree  and  renew 
on  a  fresh  Unc,  or  to  bi^gin  upon  inolhi 

■  ■  tepiy 


which  it  mounts. 


by-i 


.    The  t 


.of  a 


isclled 


iptlled  by  very  powerful  niuicles, 
in  tne  upngnt  iruna  OT*aim  of  a  tree,  the  opening  being  t]uite 
circular,  and  continued  as  a  horizontal  passage  that  reaches 
to  the  core,  whence  it  is  pierced  downward  for  nearly  a  foot. 
There  a  cbambcr  is  hollowed  out  in  which  the  eggs,  often  to  the 
number  of  sii,  white,  Itaosluccni  and  gkssy,  are  laid  with  no 
bedding  hut  a  few  chips  that  may  have  cot  been  throwa  out.' 
The  young  are  not  only  hatched  entirely  naked,  but  seem  to 
become  fledged  without  any  of  the  downy  growth  comrEH>n  to 
[noat  birds-  Their  first  plumage  is  dull  in  colour,  and  miub 
marked  beneath  with  bats,  crescents  and  arrowheads. 

01  generally  similar  habits  are  Ibe  two  other  voodpeckets 
which  inhabit  Irilain— the  pied  or  greater  spotted  and  the 
bitted  or  lesser  spoiled  woodpecker — DcndrKcfui  major  and 
D.  minar—each  of  great  beauty,  from  the  rantiBSted  white, 
hliic-black  and  scarlet  that  enter  Into  its  pliuiuge-  Both  of 
habit  of  causing  by  quichly- 


'chipsruadeincutliuE  the  bole  arc  carefully  removed 
Cuard  agaJml  their  leading  to  the  diacm-ety  of  the 
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The  three  spedes  fust  mentiooed  are  the  only  woodpedceiB 
that  inhabit  Britain,  thoagh  several  others  are  mistakenly 
recorrled  as  occurring  in  the  oountry^-iuid  especially  the  great 

bliuJc  woodpecker,  the  Fieus 
martius  of  Linnaeus,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  that  genU8>  This  fine 
species  ccmsidereUy  exceeds 
the  green  woodpecker  in  aze, 
and  except  for  its  red  cap  is 
wholly  black.  It  is  chiefly  an 
inhaWtant  of  the  fir  forests  of 
the  Old  World,  from  Lapland 
to  GaUda  and  across  Siberia 
to  Japan,  tn  North  America 
this  species  is  replaoed  by 
Fkus  pilMtiUf  there  generally 
known  as  the  logoock,  an 
equally  fine  spedes,  but  varie* 
gated  with  white;  and  farther 
to  the  southward  occur  two 
that  are  finer  still,  P.  princi- 


Tram  Caatmigt  ITabird  IfUtory, 
h.,  ^-Bbd^"  by  pKtateioa  «f    ' 
Co.,  Lid. 

Leaser  Spotted  Woodpecker. 


vol. 


paUs^  the  fvory-bOled  woodpeckerand  P,  imfcHalis.  The  Picinoe 
indeed  flourish  in  the  New  Worid,  neariy  oiie>half  of  the  described 
spedes  being  American,  but  of  the  hurge  number  that  inhabit 
Canada  and  the  United  States  we  can  mention  only  a  few. 

First  of  these  is  the  Califomian  woodpecker,  Mdanerpes  for- 
Whdoonu.  wluch  has  been  said  to  display  an  amount  of  providence 
beyond  aunost  any  other  bird  in  the  mirooer  of  aooms  it  fixes  tiehtly 
in  holes  which  it  makes  in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  thus  "  a  larse 
pine  forty  or  fifty  feet  high  will  present  the  appearance  of  beinjs 
doedy  studded  with  brass  nails,  the  heads  only  being  visible."  This 
is  not  done  to  furnish  food  in  winter,  for  the  spedes  migrates,  and 
only  returns  in  spring  to  the  forests  where  its  supplies  are  laid 
UD.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  acorns  thus  stored  are  always 
tnoae  which  contain  a  maggot,  and.  bdng  fitted  into  the  sockets  pre- 
pared for  them  cup-end  foremost,  the  endoscd  insects  are  unable  to 
escape,  as  they  otherwise  would,  and  are  thus  ready  for  consump- 
tion by  the  birds  on  their  return  from  the  south.  But  this  state- 
ment nas  again  been  contradicted,  and,  moreover,  it  is  alleged  that 
these  woodpeckers  follow  their  instinct  so  blindly  that  "  they  do  not 
distinguish  between  an  acorn  and  a  pd>ble,"  so  that  they  "  fill  up 
(he  hdes  they  have  drilled  with  so  much  labor,  not  only  with  acorns 
but  occasioaally  with  stones  "  (d.  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway, 
Nvrtk  American  BMSt  ii.  pp.  569-571). 

The  neact  North-Amencan  form  deserving  notice  is  the  genus 
Colaples,  represented  in  the  north  and  east  by  C.  aurtUus,  the  eolden- 
wifWBd  woodpcdcer  or  flicker,  in  most  parts  of  the  country  a  familiar 
him,  but  in  the  south  and  west  replaced  by  the  allied  C.  mexiantus, 
emily  dtstinguishabte  amoi^;  other  chanbcteristios  by  having  the 
shafts  of  its  quills  red  insteadof  yellow.  It  is  curious,  however,  that, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  where 
the  range  01  the  two  lands  overlaps,  birds  are  found  presenting  an 
extraordinary  mixture  of  the  otherwise  distinctive  features  of  each. 

Other  North  American  forms  are  the  downy  and  hairy  wood- 
peckers,  small  birds  with  spotted  black  and  white  plumage,  whidi  are 
very  valuable  as  destroyers  of  harmful  grubs  and  borers;  the  red- 
headed woodpecker,  a  veiy  handsome  form  with  strongly  contrasted 
red,  black  sind  white  pbimage,  common  west  of  the  AUeghany 
Mountains;  and  the  yclkiw-bellied  woodpecker  {*'  sapsucker  * ). 

Some  other  woodpeckers  deserve  especial  notice-^thc  Colaples  or 
Sercplex  campeUrU,  which  inhabits  the  treeless  plains  of  Paraguay 
and  La  Plata;  aJso  die  South^African  woodpecker  Ceocolapies 
olieacenSf  which  lives  almost  entirely  on  theground  or  rocks,  and  picks 
a  hole  for  its  nest  in  the  bank  of  a  stream  (Zoalopslt  1883,  p^  208). 

The  woodpeckers,  together  with  the  wrynecks  (^.n.).  form  a  very 
natural  division  of  scansorial  birds  with  zypodactylous  feet,  and  were 
rcffarded  by  T.  H.  Huxley  as  forming  a  distinct  division  of  birds  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Celeomor^ae,  whilst  W.  K.  Parker  separated 
them  from  all  other  birds  as  SmtrogmUiae.  (A.  N  ) 

W0ODf/€IR  ALBBBT  (18x6-1904),  English  herald,  son  of  Sir 
William  Woods,  Gaiter  king-of-arms  from  1838  to  his  death  in 
1849,  was  bom  on  the  i6tfa  of  April  1816.  In  1838  he  became 
a  member  of  the  chapter  of  the  Heralds'  College,  of  which  he 
was  appabted  registrar  in  1866.  In  1869  he  was  knighted  and 
became  Garter  king-of-arms.   In  this  capacity  he  was  entrusted 

*  The  expression  Picns  martius  was  by  oM  writers  used  in  a  vtrf 
fcneial  sense  for  all  birds  that  climbed  trees,  not  only  moodpetkeis, 
but  for  the  Mithatcb  and  tree^recper  (9f  •)  as  well.  The  adjective 
Morff M  loses  an  its  significance  if  it  be  removed  from  Picus,  as  some 
even  leqMCtable  authorities  have  separated  it. 


with  many  miasiofis  to  convey  the  order  to  fordgn  soverdgns; 
he  was  also  registimr  from  1878  of  the  orders  of  the  Star  of  India 
and  of  the  Indian  Empire;  and  from  1869  was  king-of-arms 
of  the  Older  of  St  Michael  and  St  George.  He  officiated  at  the 
coronations,  both  6i  Queen  Victoria  and  of  King  Edward  VII., 
and  his  authority  on  questions  of  precedence  was  unique.  His 
later  distinctions  were  K.C3.  (1897),  K.C.M.G.  (1899)  and 
G.CV.O.  (1903).    He  died  on  the  7th  of  January  1904. 

WOODS,  LBONAKD  (Z774-Z8S4),  American  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Princeton,  Massadiuaetts,  on  the  t9th  of  June  1774.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1796,  and  in  1798  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  West  Newbury.  He  was 
prominent  among  the  founders  of  Andover  Thedogica]  Seminary* 
and  was  its  first  professor,  occupying  the  chair  of  Christian  theo- 
logy from  1808  to  1846,  and  being  professor  emeritus  until  hit 
death  in  Aodover  on  the  94th  of  August  1854.  He  helped  to 
esublish  the  American  Tract  Sodety,  the  American  Education 
Society,  the  Temperance  Sodety  and  the  American  Board  of 
COmmissioneTS  for  Fofdgn  Missions.  He  was  an  orthodox 
Calvinist  and  an  able  dialectidan.  His  principal  works  (5  vob., 
Andover,  1849*50)  were  LeOures  on  the  InspkaHon  of  the  Scriplurts 
(r8a9).  Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries  (1833),  BxaminaHon 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Perfection  (1841),  Lutvres  on  Church  Government 
(1843)1  t^d  Lectures  on  Swedenborgianism  (1846);  he  also  wrote 
a  History  of  Andoeer  Seminary  (1848),  completed  by  his  son. 

His  son,  Leonasd  Woods  (1807-1878),  was  bora  in  West 
Newbury,  Mass.,  on  the  24th  of  November  1807,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1837  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1830.  Hb  translation  of  Georg  Christian  Knapp's 
Christian  Theehgy  (1831-1833)  was  long  used  as  a  text-book  in 
American  theolc^cal  seminaries.  He  was  asa'stant  Hebrew 
instractor  (r833-i833)  at  Andover,  and  having  been  licensed  to 
preadi  by  the  Londonderry  Presl^ery  in  1830  was  ordained 
as  an  evuigelist  by  the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  r833. 
In  1834-1837  he  edited  the  newly-established  IMerory  and 
Theotog^xd  Review,  in  which  he  opposed  the  "  New  Haven  " 
theology.  After  being  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary  for  three  years,  he  was  president 
of  Bowdoin  College  from  1839  to  1866,  and  introduced  there 
many  important  reforms.  From  June  1867  to  September  1868 
Dr  Woods  worked  in  London  and  Paris  for  the  Mafhe  Historical 
Sodety,  a>Ilecting  materiob  for  the  early  history  of  Maine;  he 
induced  J.  G.  Kohl  of  Bremen  to  prepare  the  first  volume  (1868) 
of  the  Historical  Sodcty*s  Documentary  History^  and  he  dis- 
covered a  MS.  of  Hakluyt's  Discourse  on  Western  Planting, 
which  was  edited,  partly  with  Woods's  notes,  by  Charies  Dean 
in  1877.  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  24lh  of  December  1878. 
He  was  a  remarkable  Unguist,  conversationalist  and  orator, 
notable  for  his  uncompromising  independence,  his  opinion 
that  the  Gemuui  reformation  was  a  misfortune  and  that  the 
reformation  should  have  been  within  the  chureh. 

Sec  E.  A.  Park,  Life  and  Character  of  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.  (Andox-er. 
1880). 

Alva  Woods  (1794-1887),  a  nephew  of  the  dder  Leonard  and 
the  son  of  Abel  Woods  (t  765-1850),  a  Baptist  preacher,  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1817  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  iSzr, 
ai»d  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister.  In  1624-1828  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Brown 
University,  acting  as  president  in  1826-1827;  in  1828-1831 
was  president  of  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Kentucky; 
and  in  1831-1837  was  president  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
at  Tuscaloosa,  where  he  organized  the  Alal^ma  Female 
Athenaeum.    After  1839  be  lived  in  Providence,  R.I. 

WOODSTOCK,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Oxford  county, 
Ontario,  Canada,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto  by  rail,  on  Cedar 
creek,  the  Thames  river  and  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Padfic  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  8833.  It  is  in  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  the  province,  and  has  a  hirge  export 
trade  in  cheese,  butter  and  farm  produce.  Organs,  pianos  and 
agricultural  implements  are  mantifactured.  It  contains  a  resi- 
dential school,  under  the  control  of  the  Baptbt  church,  afiiliated 
with  McMaster  University,  Toronto. 
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WOODSTOCK,  a  market  town  and  munictpU  borough  in  the 
Woodstock  parliamentary  division  of  Oxfordshire,  £ngUnd» 
7 aim.  W.N.W.  of  London,  the  terminus  (Blenheim  and  Wood- 
stock) of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (xgox) 
x694.  The  little  river  Glyme,  in  a  steep  and  picturesque  valley, 
divides  the  town  into  New  and  Old  Woodstock.  The  church  of 
St  Mary  Magdalene,  in  New  Woodstock,  is  of  Norman  date, 
but  has  additions  in  the  later  styles,  and  a  west  tower  built  in 
1 785.  The  town-hali  was  erected  in  1766  after  the  designs  of  Sir 
Wilh'am  Chambers.  The  picturesque  almshouses  were  erected 
in  1798  by  Caroline,  duchess  of  Marlborough.  The  town  is 
dependent  chiefly  on.  agriculture,  but  a  manufacture  of  leather 
gloves  (dating  from  the  i6th  century)  is  carried  on.  Wood- 
stock is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12  councillors. 
Area,  156  acres. 

After  the  battle  of  Blenheun  the  manor  of  Woodstock  was 
by  Act  3  and  4  of  Queen  Aime,  chap.  4,  bestowed  in  perpetuity 
on  John,  duke  of  Marlborough.  In  17  23  it  was  destroyed,  being 
already  ruinous,  and  the  site  levelled  after  the  erection  of 
Blenheim  House,  a  princely  mansion  erected  by  Parliament  for 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  consideration  of  his  military  services, 
and  especially  his  decisive  victory  at  Blenheim.  The  sum  of 
£500.000  was  voted  for  the  purchase  of  the  manor  and  the 
erection  of  the  building,  a  huge  pile  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh 
(g.v.),  in  a  heavy  Italo-Corinlhian  style.  The  greater  part  of  the 
art  treasures  and  curios  were  sold  in  x886,  and  the  great  library 
collected  by  Charles  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  first  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1 881 .  The  magnificent  park 
contains  Fair  Rosamund's  well,  near  which  stood  her  bower. 
On  the  summit  of  a  hill  stands  a  column  commemorating  the 
duke.    Blenheim  Park  forms  a  separate  parish. 

Domesday  describes  Woodstock  (Wodestock,  WodestoV,  Wode- 
itojb)  as  a  royal  forest;  it  was  a  royal  seat  from  early  times  and 
^thelred  is  said  to  have  held  a  council  there,  and  Henry  I.  to 
have  kept  a  menagerie  in  the  park.  Woodstock  was  the  scene 
of  Henry  n.'s  courtship  of  Rosamund  Clifford  ("  Fair  Rosa- 
mund ").  It  was  a  favourite  royal  residence  until  the  Civil  War, 
whoi  the  manor  house  was  "  almost  totally  destroyed." 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1279  Woodstock  is  described  as  a  vill,  but 
a  burgess  is  alluded  to  in  the  same  document,  and  it  returned  two 
mcml^rs  to  parliament  as  a  borough  in  1302  and  1305.  A  mayor  of 
Woodstock  was  witness  to  a  deed  in  X398,  but  the  earliest  known 
charter  of  incorporation  tras  that  from  Henry  VI.  in  X453,  cstaUtsh- 
ing  the  vill  of  New  Woodstock  a  free  borouj^,  with  a  merchant  gild 
and  the  same  liberties  and  customs  as  New  Windsor;  and  incorporat- 
ing the  burgesses  under  the  title  of  the  "  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Vfll  of  New  Woodstock."  The  mayor  and  a  serjeant-at-matx  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  commonalty,  and  an  independent  borough  court 
was  establiahea  for  the  trial  of  all  civil  actions  and  criminal  offencesi 
The  borough  was  also  exempted  from  the  burden  of  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament,  but  it  again  returned  two  members  in  1^53 
and  then  regularly  from  1570  until  188 1,  when  the  representation 
was  reduced  to  one  member.  In  t88^  the  borough  was  dis- 
franchised. The  charter  of  Henry  VI«  was  confirmed  by  Henry  VI I., 
Edward  VI.  and  ElLnbeth,  but  before  1580,  when  an  ordinance  was 
diawn  up  for  the  government  of  the  borough,  the  corporation  had 
considerably  devdoped,  including  a  high  steward,  recorder,  mayor, 
6  aldermen,  90  common  counctUors,  a  town  derk  and  a  crier  of  the 
court ;  and  the  new  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  166^  did  little 
more  than  confirm  this  coraoration.  The  hamlet  of  Old  Woodstock 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Henry  L,  and  was  never  included 
within  the  borough.  The  existing  Tuesday  market  is  stated  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls  01x379  to  have  been  granted  by  Henry  II.  and  the 
St  Matthew's  fair  by^  John.  The  latter  was  confirmed  in  1453.  with 
the  addition  of  a  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Mary  Magdalen.  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1565  ^nted  to  the  mayor  and  conimonaTty  a  marloet  on 
Friday,  and  two  fairs  of  four  days  each  at  the  feast  of  St  Nicholas  and 
Lady  Day. 

Sec  Rev.  E.  Marshall.  Eafiy  History  of  Woodstock  Manor  (Oxford, 
1873);  Adolpbus  Ballard,  Chronicles  of  Royal  Borough  of  Wood- 
tUich't  Victoria  County  History,  Oxfordshire. 

WOODWARD,  JOHN  (1665-X738),  EngUsh  naturalist  and 
geologist,  was  born  in  Derbyshire  on  the  ist  of  May  1665.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  London,  where  he  studied  with 
Dr  Peter  Barwick,  physician  to  Charles  11.  In  X692  be  was 
appointed  professor  of  physic  in  Gresham  college.  In  1693  he 
was  elected  F.R.S.,  in  1695  was  made  M.D.  by  Archbish61!v 
Tenison  and  also  by  Cambridge,  and  in  170a  became  F.R.C.Py/ 


While  still  a  student  be  became  Interested  in  botany  and  natural 
history,  and  during  visits  to  Gloucestershire  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  fossils  that  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  that 
county;  and  he  began  to  form  the  great  collection  with  which 
his  name  is  associated.  His  views  were  set  forth  isk  An  Essay 
toward  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth  and  Terrestrial  Bodies, 
especially  Minerals,  frc.  (1695;  and  ed.  170a,  3rd  ed.  1723). 
This  was  followed  by  Brief  Instructions  for  makmg  Observations 
in  all  Parts  of  the  World  (1696).  He  was  author  also  of  An  Attempt 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Fossils  of  England  (2  vols.,  x  7  28 
and  X729).  In  these  works  he  showed  that  the  stony  surface  of 
the  earth  was  divided  into  strata,  and  that  the  enclosed  shells 
were  originally  generated  at  sea;  but  his  views  of  the  method  of 
formation  of  the  rocks  were  entirely  erroneous.  In  his  elaborate 
Catalogue  he  described  his  rocks,  minerals  and  fossils  in  a  manner 
far  in  advance  of  the  age.  He  died  on  the  2Sth  of  Apxil  1728, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  his  will  he  directed  that  his  personal  estate  and  effects  were 
to  be  sold,  and  that  land  of  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  was  to  be  puchascd  and  conveyed  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  A  lecturer  was  to  be  chosen,  and  paid  £1 00  a  year 
to  read  at  least  four  lectures  every  year,  on  some  one  or  other  <rf 
the  subjects  treated  of  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Earth.  Hence 
arose  the  Woodwardian  professorship  of  geology.  To  the  same 
university  be  bequeathed  his  collection  of  EngUsh  fossils,  to  be 
under  the  care  of  the  lecturer,  and  these  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Woodwardian  museum  at  Cambridge.  The  specimens  have 
since  been  removed  to  the  new  Sedgwick  museum. 

A  full  account  of  Woodward's  life  and  views  and  a  portrait  of  him 
are  given  in  the  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Ret.  Adam  Sedgnich,  by  J.  W. 
Clark  and  T.  McK.  Hughes,  where  it  is  mentioned  that  his  paper,  rc2Ml 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  1699,  entitled  Some  Thoughts  andEsperi- 
ntents  concerning  Vegetation,  shows  that  the  author  should  be 
ranked  as  a  founder  of  experimental  plant-physiology,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  employ  the  method  of  water-culture,  and  to  make 
refined  experiments  for  the  investigation  of  plant-life." 

See  also  TAtf  Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Cresham  Collie,  by  John 
Ward  (1740). 

WOODWARD,  SAMUEL  (1790-1838),  English  geologist  and 
antiquary,  was  bom  at  Norwich  on  the  3rd  of  October  X790. 
He  was  for  the  most  part  self-educated.  A{^renticcd  in  1804 
to  a  manufacturer  of  camlets  and  bombazines,  a  taste  for  serious 
study  was  stimulated  by  his  master,  AMerman  John  Herring 
and  by  Joseph  John  Gumey.  Becoming  interested  in  geology  aiwl 
archaeology,  he  began  to  form  the  collection  which  after  his  death 
was  purchased  Uit  the  Norwich  museum.  In  i8ao  he  obtained  a 
derkship  ni  Gumey *s  (afterwards  Barclay's)  bank  at  Norwich, 
and  Hudson  Gumey  and  Dawson  Turner  (of  Yarmouth),  both 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  encouraged  his  scientific  work. 
He  communicated  to  the  Archaeologia  articles  on  the  rouiMl  church 
towers  of  Norfolk,  the  Roman  remains  of  the  country,  &c,  and 
other  papers  on  natural  history  and  geology  to  the  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist,  and  Phil.  Mag.  He  died  at  Norwich  on  the  X4th  of  January 
1838.  He  was  author  of  A  Synoptkal  Table  of  British  Organic 
Remains  (1830),  the  first  woric  of  its  kind  In  Britain;  An  Outline 
of  the  Geology  of  Norfolk  (1833);  and  of  two  works  issued  post* 
humously.  The  Norfolk  Topographer's  Manual  (X842)  and  The 
History  and  AtUiquities  of  Norwich  Castle  (1847). 

His  eldest  son,  Bernard  Bolingbroke  Woodward  (X8X6-1869), 
was  librarian  and  keeper  of  the  prints  and  drawings  at  Windsor 
Castle  from  x86o  until  his  death.  The  second  son,  Samuel 
Pickwortb  Woodward  (182X-X865),  became  in  1845  professor  of 
geology  and  natural  history  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester,  and -in  1848  was  aj^Minted  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  the  British  M  useum.  He  was 
author  of  A  Mamial  of  the  MoUusca  (in  thfee  parts,  1851,  1853 
and  1856). 

S.  P.,  Woodward's  son,  Horace  Bolingbroke  Woodward  (h. 
X848),  became  in  X863  an  assistant  in  the  library  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  joined  the  Geological  Survey  m  X867,  rising  to  be 
assistant-director.  In  1893-1894  he  was  president  of  the 
-Geologists'  Association,  and  he  published  many  important  works 
on  geology.   Samuel  WoodM'ard's youngest  son.Henry  Woodward 
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(b.  tSjj)  becune  anfaant  in  the  geological  department  of  the 
British  Museum  in  i$58,  and  in  x88o  keeper  of  tiiat  depart- 
ment. He  became  F.R.S.  in  1873,  LL*D.  (St  Andrews)  in  1878, 
president  of  the  Geological  Sodety  of  London  (i894'*i896), 
and  was  awarded  tlie  WoUaston  medal  of  that  sodety  in 
1906.  He  pui)lisbed  a  Monograph  of  Iko  Bntiah  Fossil 
Cnulccm^  Order  Maostomata  (Palaeontograph.  Soc  1866^ 
1878);  A  Mottopapk  oS  Carboniferout  TrilokUos  (Pal.  Soc. 
1881-1884),  and  many  articles  in  scientific  jouQial9>  He  was 
editor  of  the  GeolofUoi  Magau/io  from  its  commencement  in 
Z864. 

See  Memoir  of  S.  Woodward  (with  bi1>lk»aph7)  in  rmiM.  ^;M/a/A 
Nak  Soe.  <i879).  and  of  &  P.  Woodward  (with  portrait  and  biblio- 
graphy). lUdl  (i88a).  by  H,  B.  Woodwaid. 

WOOU     W0B8TED     AMD     WOOUEIf     MANUFAGtOBBS. 

Wool  is  a  modified  form  of  hair,  distinguished  by  its  slender, 
soft  and  wavy  or  curly  structure,  and,,  as  seen  under  the  mioo- 
tatpe,  by  its  highly  imbricated  or  serrated  surface.  At  what 
point  an  animal  fibre  ceases  to  be  hair  and  becomes  wool  it  is 
impossible  to  determine,  because  the  one  by  impercq>tible 
gradations  merges  into  the  other,  so  that  a  continuous  chain  can 
be  formed  from  the  finest  and  softest  merino  to  the  rigid  bristles 
of  the  wild  boar.  Thus  the  fine  soft  wool  of  the  Australian 
merino  merges  into  the  ooas-bred  of  New  Zealand;  the  cross* 
bred  of  New  Zealand  merges  into  the  long  English  and  lustre  wool, 
which  in  turn  merges  into  alpaca  and  mohair-materials  with 
deariy  marked  but  undeveloped  scale  structure.  •  Again,  such 
■nimaU  aa  the  camel  and  the  (^ashmece  goat  yield  fibres,  which 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  class  rigid^  as  either  wool 
or  hair. 

Wool  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  textile  fibres.  Owing 
to  the  case  with  which  it  may  be  spun  into  thread,  and  the  oom> 
fort  derived  from  clothing  nade  of  wodi,  it  would 
naturally  be  one  of  the  first  textiles  used  by  mankind 
for  clothing.  Andent  records  prove  the  high  antiquity 
of  wool  textures  and  the  early  importance  of  the  sheep.  The 
different  kinds  of  wool  and  the  doth  made  from  them  in  antiquity 
are  described  by  Pliny  and  referred  to  by  other  writers,  and  among 
the  arts  which  the  British  Isles  owe  to  the  Romans  not  the 
least  important  is  the  gunning  and  weaving  of  wooL  The  sheep 
certainly  was  a  domestic  animal  in  Britain  long  before  the  period 
o(  the  Roman  occupation;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  use  was 
made  of  sheep  skins  and  of  wool.  But  the  Romans  established  a 
wool  factory  whence  the  occupying  army  was  supplied  with  doth- 
ing,  and  the  value  of  the  manufacture  was  soon  recognized  by  the 
Britons,  of  whom  Tadtus  remarks,  "  Inde  etiam  habitus  nostri 
honor  et  frequens  toga  '*  {Agrk,  c  2x).  The  product  of  the 
Winchester  looms  soon  established  a  reputation  abroad,  it  being 
remarked  that "  the  wool  of  Britain  is  often  spun  so  fine  that  it  is 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  spider's  thread."  This  reputation 
was  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  the  fibre  was 
in  groat  demand  in  the  Low  Countries  and  othci  continental 
centres.  There  are  many  allusions  to  woollen  manufactures  in 
England  in  early  times;  but  the  native  industry  could  not  rival 
the  products  of  the  continent,  although  the  troubles  in  various 
industrial  centres,  fi^om  time  to  time,  caused  skilled  workers  in 
wool  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  In  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  Flemish  weavers  settled  under  the  protection  of 
the  queen  at  Carlisle,  but  subsequently  they  were  removed  to 
Pembrokeshire.  At  various  subsequent  periods  there  were 
further  immigrations  of  skiUed  Flemish  weavers,  who  were 
planted  at  different  places  throughout  the  country.  The  doth 
fair  in  the  church  y^rd  of  the  priory  of  St  Bartholomew  was 
instituted  by  Henry  II.;  gilds  of  weaven  were  established;  and 
the  exdusive  privilege  of  exporting  woollen  cloth  was  granted 
to  the  dty  of  London.  Edward  III.  made  special  efforts  to 
encourage  wool  industries.  Ho  brought  weavers,  dyexs  and 
fullers  from  FUmdcrs;  he  himself  wore  British  doth;  but  to 
stimulate  native  industry  he  prohibited,  under  pain  of  life  and 
limb,  the  exportation  of  English  wool.  Previous  to  this  time 
En^jtsh  wool  had  been  in  large  demand  on  the  continent,  where 
it  had  a  reputation  exceeded  only  by  the  wool  Of  Spain.    The 


custons  doties  lefied  on  the  export  of  wool  were' an  importanft 
source  of  the  royal  revemie.  Edward  HL'a  prohibitoiy  law 
waa,  however,  fdwid  to  be  unworkable,  and  the  utmost  that  both 
he  and  his  successors  were  able  to  effect  was  to  hamper  the  export 
trade  by  vexatious  restrictions  and  to  encourage  much  smuggling 
ofwooL  Tbns  whOc  Edward  IIL  limited  the  right  of  cacpoffting 
to  raerdiant  strangen,  Edward  IV.  decreed  that  no  alien  should 
export  wool  and  that  denisens  g(bould  export  it  only  to  Calais. 
Legislatkmof  this  kind  prevailed  tiU  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  free  exportation  of  Eng^  wool  was  permitted;  and  Smith, 
in  his  Mtmoin  of  Wool,  points  ottt  that  it  was  during  this  rdgn 
that  the  manufacture  made  the  most  rafMd  progress.  In  x66o 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool  was  again  decreed , 
and  it  was  not  till  1825  that  this  law  wss  finally  repealed.  The 
results  of  the  prohibitory  law  were  exceedingly  detrimental;  the 
productioft  of  wool  far  exceeded  the  consumption;  the  price  of 
the  raw  nsaterial  fell;  wool-"  running  ".or  smuggling  became 
sm  organised  traffic;  and  the  whole  Industry  became  disorganized. 
Extraordinary  expedients  were  resorted  to  for  stimttlatiog  the 
demand  for  woollen  manufactures,  among  .which  was  an  act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  decreeing  that  all  dead  bodies 
should  be  buried  in  woollen  shitoudsr-an  enactment  which 
remained  in  the  Statute  Book,  if  not  in  force,  for  a  period  of  i  so 
years.  On  the  opening  up  <rf  the  colonies,  every  effort  was  pado 
to  encourage  the  use  of  English  doth,  and  the  manufacture  was 
discouraged  and  even  prohibited  in  Ireland* 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  attention  of  monarchs  and 
legislators  was  so  frequently  directed  to  the  wool  industries. 
Wool  was  indeed  "  the  flower  and  strength'  and  revenue  and 
blood  of  England,"  and  till  the  devdopmeot  of  the  cotton  trade» 
towards  the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  the  wool  industries  were^ 
beyond  comparison,  the  most  important  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
country.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  the  wool 
produced  in  England  was  estioaated  to  be  worth  i^fioofico 
yearly,  furnishing  ffifioofioo  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  of 
which  there  was  exported  about  £a,ooo/x)o  in  value.  In  1706 
the  official  value  of  woollen  goods  exported  was  about  £3^000^000^ 
and  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  century  the  exports  had  incrMsed 
in  value  by  about  £500,000  only.  In  x  7  74  Dr  Campbrll  {PolUkal 
Survey  of  Great  Britain)  estimate^  the  number  of  sheep  ia 
England  at  10,000,000  or  x  3,000,000,  the  value  of  the  wo<4 
produced  yearly  at  £3,000,000,  the  manufactured  products  at 
£x  3,000,000^  and  the  exports  at  £3,000,000  to  £4,ooo,ooa  He 
also  reckoned  that  the  industry  then  gave  employment  to 
1,000,000  persons.  These  figures,  in  the  light  <rf  the  dimensiont 
of  present-day  industries,  may  appear  small,  but  they  bore  a 
predominant  relationship  to  the  other  great  sources  of  employ- 
ment and  trade  of  the  periodl  In  x8oo  the  native  crop  of  wool 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  96,000,000  ft;  and,  import  duty 
not  being  imposed  till  x8oa,  the  quantity  brought  from  abroad 
was  8,600,000  lb,  6,000,000  lb  (rf  which  came  from  Spain.  In' 
1825  the  importation  of  colonial  wool  became  free,  the  duty 
leviable  having  been  for  several  previous  years  as  high  ss  6<L 
per  lb,  and  in  X844  the  duty  was  finally  remitted  on  foreign  wool 
also. 

Sheep  were  introduced  at  Jamestown  m  Vir^nia  in  1609,  and 
in  X633  the  animals  were  fint  brought  to  Boston.  Ten  years 
latex*  a  fulling  mill  was  erected  at  Rowley,  Mass., 
"  by  Mr  Rowley's  people,  who  were  the  first  that  set 
upon  making  doth  in  this  western  wwld."  The 
factory  woollen  industry  was,  however,  not  estaUishod  tlU  \h» 
dose  of  the  x8th  centuiy,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  first 
carding  machine  put  in  operation  in  the  United  States  was 
constructed  ia  1794  tinder  the  supervision  of  John  and  Arthur 
Schofield. 

For  centuries  the  finer  wools  used  for  doth-maldng  throughout 
Europe  had  been  obtained  from  Spain — the  home  of  the  famous 
merino  breed  developed  from  races  of  sheep  originally 
introduced  into  the  Peninsula  by  the  Mooes.  TiU 
early  in  the  xgth  century  the  superiority  of  Spanish 
merinos  remained  unchaOenged,  but  the  Peninsular  War  and  its 
attendant  evils  produced  a  dq>iedation  of  quality  ooncuxxenUy 
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with  the  introduction  of  Saxon  and  Silesian  wools,  which  suddenly 
snppUatcd  the  product  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  merino  sheep 
had  been  intxoduced  into  Saxony  by  the  elector  in  1765,  and  by 
judidoua  crossing  with  the  best  native  race  devdoped  the  famous 
dectoial  breed.  Merinos  werecarried  to. Hungary  in  1775,  and  to 
France  m  1776,  and  in  1786  Daubenton  brought  them  to  Ram- 
bouiUet,  whence  a  famous  race  developed.  In  x8o3  the  first 
merinos  known  to  have  left  pure  descendants  were  taken  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  iSo^xSxo  an  importation  (4000)  of  merino 
sheep  was  maide. 

The  introduction  of  tlie  merino  sheep  Into  the  United  States 
was  an  important  move,  but  its  results  are  not  to  be  compared 

with  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep 
jl^HL  "^^^  Australasia  about  the  end  of  the  x8th  century  and 
^Su         ^^o  Soifth  America  a  little  later.    It  is  probable  that 

the  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  first 
sheep  taken  out  by  theearly  colonists  suggested  the  possibilities 
of  Australia  as  a  wool-growing  country.  As  has  been  noted 
above,  marked  endeavours  were  being  maide  at  this  time  to  extend 
the  merino  breed  of  thcep,  so  that  it  was  but  natural  that  this 

breed  should  be  given  the  first  chance.  That  marked 
jtMMtnOa,  success  did  not  attend  the  first  endeavours  is  shown 

by  the  fact  that  the  London  Colonial  Wool  Sales 
originated  in  the  necessity  of  selling  Australian  wools  just  for 
what  they  would  bring  under  the  hammer,  as  distinct  from  the 
private  treaty  method  of  selling  and  buying  the  more  highly 
priced  continental  merinos.  It  should  here  be  noted  that  the 
Australian  fine  wools  were  first  shipped  from  Botany  Bay,  hence 
the  now  universal  term  "  botany  "  for  fine  woob.  The  colonists 
were  not  to  be  repressed  however,  and  eventually,  through  the 
endeavours  of  Captain  MacArtHur,  Sir  J.  Banks,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Marsden  and  others,  the  merino  breed  became  established 
on  a  firm  basis,  and  in  a  comparativdy  short  time  Australian 
wools  were  no  longer  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  evolution  was 
not  to  stop,  however,  with  the  development  of  merino  flocks  and 
the  exporting  of  merino  wooL  No  doubt  early  in  the  19th  century 
the  possibilities  of  raising  larger  sheep  on  the  better  coastid 
pasturage  was  naturally  suggested.  Until  about  1885  this 
tendency  was  largely  repressed  owing  to  the  demand  for  merino 
as  distinct  from  cross-bred  wool.  In  other  words  wool  was  the 
dominating  factor.  But  with  the  possibilities  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  frozen  meat  trade  from  t88o  to  1890  this  condition 
was  changed,  and  the  tendency  to  breed  a  large  sheep  with  a 
valuable  carcass  and  mediocre  wool  grew  apace.  New  Zealand 
was  specially  adapted  for  this  devdopment;  thus  New  Zealand 
frozen  mutton  completely  dominated  New  Zealand  wool.  In 
this  manner  it  came  about  that  cross-bred  wool  supplanted  merino 
wool  to  a  very  considerable  extent  throughout  Australa^. 
This  change  would  have  been  serious  for  the  woq|  comber  and 
spinner  had  not  the  Bradford  combers,  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  devdoped  a  world- 
wide reiK>wn  for  their  cross-bred  tops,  yams  and  fabrics.  Again 
the  change  was  not  altogether  for  the  bad  so  far  as  the  Australian 
sheep  wais  concerned.  Sheep-breeding  developed  into  a  real 
sdence,  and  remarkable  results  were  obtained  with  such  crosses 
as  Maino-Lincoln,  Merino-Leicester,  Merino-Shropshire;  all 
probably  originating  in  the  first  place  in  the  desire  to  produce 
a  large-bodied  early-fattening  sheep,  but  later  developing  into  a 
strenuous  endeavour  to  develop  more  useful  types  of  wook. 
Thus  the  wool  produced  from  the  first  cross  Merino-Iincoln 
might  be  very  defective  judged  from  a  pure  merino  stand- 
point, but  by  breeding  back  to  the  merino  practically  none  of 
the  useful  merino  characteristics  were  sacrificed,  while  length 
of  staple  was  added  and  the  wdght  of  the  fleece  perhaps 
doubled. 

A  somewhat  different  evolution  has  taken  place  In  later  years 
with  reference  to  the  interior  sheep  stations.  The  merino  dicep 
wiU  thrive  where  a  larger  sheep  would  starve,  hence  its  value 
for  the  stations  where  salt-bush  dominates  all  vegetation.  But 
the  merino  sheep  is  a  "  wool "  sheep,  not  a  "  frozen  tnutton  " 
sheep,  hence  all  crossing  here  was  carried  out  with  the  idea  of 
'  doping  the  wdght  of  fleece  and  if  possible  retaining 


the  merino  wool  charscteciatics.  The  most  makked  develop- 
ment in  this  direction  was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the 
United  States  merino  or  Vermont  breed.  Ophiions  differ  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  introduction.  The  weight  of  fleece  carried  per 
sheep  has  been  remarkably  increased,  and  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
present  weight  multiplied  by  price  per  &>  paid  In  London,  or 
elsewhere  has  becm  entlrdy  in  favour  of  first  and  second  cross 
Vrrmonts,  has  undoubtedly  influenced  breeders  In  its  favour 
Against  this  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  the  Australian-Venoont 
merino  cross  produces  a  sheep  of  unstable  physique,  natundly 
unable  to  withstand  drought,  and — worst  of  all  so  far  as  London 
is  concerned — producing  a  fleece  very  difficult  to  judge  for  yidd 
of  pure  scoured  wool.  Again,  the  Australian- Vermont  first  croa 
is  very  liable  to  produce  a  very  strong  botany  wool,  while  what 
is  required  is  a  long  but  fine  wool  technically  termed  a  long  and 
shafty  6o's  to  64's  quality. 

Hardly  second  in  importance  to  Australia  as  a  wool-growfng 
country  comes  South  America,  or  more  correctly  Argentina  along 
with  Patagonia,  Punta  Arenas  and  the  Falkland 
IsUinds.  In  niost  years  Australia  has  produced  the 
greater  bulk,  but  just  occasionally  S.  America  has  come 
out  top  and  is  Ukdy  to  do  so  more  frequently  In  the 
future  owing  to  the  remarkable  developments  there  taUng  place. 
The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep  into  S. 
America  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows.  In  1842  Henri 
Solanet,  a  Frenchman,  began  to  shear  the  comparativdy  few 
sheep  round  Buenos  Aires.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by 
Edouardo  Olivera  and  Jos6  Planer.  The  idea  almost  at  once 
came  to  these  pioneers  of  importing  well-bred  rams,  and  as  S. 
America  is  essentially  a  Latin  country  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
French  flocks  of  RambouiUet  should  be  first  drawn  upon.  Vklth 
the  devdopment  of  the  meat  trade — just  as  in  the  case  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand — a  larger  carcass  was  then  sought  after. 
This  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Lincoln  ram  and  the  deveIo|> 
ment  of  cross-bred  flocks  about  the  year  1885.  Perhaps  this 
cross  was  favoored  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  Bradford  spinners, 
who  made  excellent  use  of  the  cross-bred  wool  produced.  Flocks 
of  sheep  were  first  introduced  into  the  Falkland  Islands  in  1867. 
The  pasturage  here  bdng  limited,  the  flocks  have  probably 
attained  their  limit,  but  from  the  Falkland  Islands  flocks  have 
been  passed  on  to  Punta  Arenas,  where  there  is  practically  un- 
KmitcMl  pasturage.  The  chief  centres  from  which  wool  from  S. 
America  comes  to  Europe  are  Buenos  Aires,  which  exports  chiefly 
long  and  cross-bred  drools,  Montevideo,  which  exports  chiefly 
merino  wools,  and  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Punta  Arenas,  which 
export  mostly  wools  of  the  finer  type.  The  industry  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  En^tshmcn.  Unfortunately,  howevn-,  the  British 
manufacturer  early  took  a  dislike  to  the  Buenos  Aires,  8cc.,  wods, 
and  consequently  these  wools  go  largely  to  the  continent  of 
Europe.  To-day  they  by  no  means  merit  their  previous  bad 
name,  and  the  Bradford  comber  and  spinner  are  endeavouring 
to  make  up  for  lost  opportunities. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep  into  Australia  it 
had  been  introduced  into  S.  Africa  by  the  Dutch.  There  tho 
climate  was  not  so  helpful  as  was  that  of  Australia. 
The  newly  acdimatized  sheep  appears  to  have  cast  its  jSJUe* 
wool  at  about  the  fif  t)i  generation  and  to  have  generally  AMts. 
deteriorated,  necessitating  the  reintroduction  of  fresh 
blood  form  Europe.  In  this  manner  have  been  devdoped  the 
Cape  flocks  and  the  considerable  Cape  wool  trade— largely 
centred  at  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Cape  Town,  Mossd 
Bay  and  Port  Natal.  The  country  is  evidently  specially  adapted 
for  the  rearing  of  the  merino  type  of  sheep,  as  cross-bred  Cape 
wool  is  practically  unknown,  llic  term  snow-white  Cape  wool,  on 
the  other  hand,  betokens  a  quality  of  whiteness  no  doubt  due 
to  the  atmospheric  and  pasturage  conditions.  Cape  wools  are 
also  known  as  non-fclting  wools,  and  consequently  axe  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels.  In  1907  most  marked 
endeavours  were  being  made  to  devdop  the  Cape  flocks  by  the 
introduction  of  some  thousands  of  Australian  merino  sheep. 
The  opinion  of  wool  experts  was  that  the  Cape  had  a  great  future 
before  it  as  a  wool-producing  country. 
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Luge  qutntities  of  wool  dso  come  from  the  East  and  from 
RuHia,  while  even  Iceland  contributes  its  quota.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  developments  in- 
stanced, Europe  still  maintains  its  suptemacy  as  the 
duef  wool*prodQcittg  continent,  though,  as  Uie  wool 
is  largely  manufactured  locally,  one  hears  little  of 
European  wools. 

The  fotlowinff  ttatiitics  rive  an  idea  of  the  development  of  the 
colonial  arn)  foreign  wool  trade  as  gauged  by  the  London 
wool  sales: 


iSff4 
1834 

«834 
1840 
1850 


Bales. 

165 

i,6jo 

16,926 

44.S<» 

158.558 


1870 
1890 
1901 
1903 


Bales. 

€73.3«4 
1409,666 
i,6oa.7a6 


It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  large  quantity  of  S. 
American,  W.  Indian,  Russian,  &c.,  wools,  along  with  mohair  and 
nipaca.  come  through  Liverpool,  and  consequently  are  not  taken 
into  account  here. 

With  reference  to  wools  grown  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  a  fine  short  wool  has  never  been  produced. 
English  wool  is  known  the  world  over  as  being  of  a  long 
and  lustrous  type,  which  was  doubtless  that  so  much  in 
demand  in  the  middle  ages.  That  it  was  as  long  and 
lustrous  as  the  typical  Leicester  or  Lincoln  of  to^y  is  doubtful, 
as  the  new  Leicester  breed  <^  sheep  was  only  fuUy  developed 
by  Mr  Bakewell  after  the  year  1747,  and  the  latter  day  Lincoln 
was  even  a  later  development  of  a  similar  character.  What  the 
exact  type  of  English  wool  or  wools  was  prior  to  the  i8th  century 
will  probably  never  be  decided,  but  from  the  closing  years  of 
that  century  there  is  no  difficulty  in  being  fairiy  precise.  As 
already  remarked,  the  long  and  lustrous  woob  are  the  typical 
En^ish,  being  grown  in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  Nottingham- 
shire, Devon^ire,  ftc,  in  fact  in  all  those  districts  where  the 
pastmage  is  ridi  and  specially  fitted  for  carrying  a  heavy  sheep. 
]t  »  daimed  that  the  lustre  upon  the  wool  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  environment,  and  that  to  take  a  Lincoln  sheep  into  Norfolk 
means  the  loss  of  the  lustre.  This  is  partially  true,  but  it  is 
perimps  better  to  take  s  laiger  view  and  remember  that  the 
two  influencing  factors  are  race  and  eitvironment:  which  fs 
the  more  potent  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Attempts  were  made  In 
the  x8th  century  to  develop  a  fine  wool  breed  in  England, 
George  IV.  importing  a  number  of  merino  sheep  from  Spain. 
The  discovery  was  soon  made  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain 
a  breed  of  pure  merinos  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  final  outcome 
was  by  im>  means  unsatisfactory.  By  crossing  with  the  in- 
digenons  sheep  a  race  of  fairiy  fine  woolled  siieq>  was  developed, 
of  iHrich  the  present  day  representative  is  the  Southdown 
^ sheep  which  feeds  naturally  on  the  Downs  of  Sussex,  &c., 
forming  a  marked  contrast  to  the  artificially  tumip-fed  Lincoln, 
Ldcester,  &c.,  sheep.  Following  the  short,  curly  Southdown,  but 
rather  longer,  come  such  as  the  Sussex,  (Mord  and  Hampshire 
Down  sheep;  these  are  followed  by  such  as  the  Shropshires  and 
^ropabire  crosses,  Kent  and  Roroney  Marsh,  until  at  last  the 
chain  from  the  Southdown  to  the  Lincoln  is  completed.  Of 
course  there  are  several  British  wools  not  included  In  this  chain. 
Scotch  or  black-face  wool  is  long  and  rough,  but  well  adapted 
for  being  spun  into  carpet  yams.  Welsh  wool  has  the  peculiarity 
of  early  attaining  its  limit  of  shrinkage  when  washed,  and 
hence  is  specially  chosen  for  flannels.  Shetland  wool  is  of  a  soft 
nature  specially  suited  for  knitting  yams,  whfle  Cheviot  wool — 
said  to  be  a  cross  between  merino  sheep  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Great  Aimada  and  the  rutive  Cheviot  sheep->has  made  the 
reputation  of  the  Scottish  manufacturers  for  tweeds.  North 
wool-— wool  from  an  animal  of  the  Border  Leicester  and  Cheviot 
breed— Ripon,  Wenskydale  and  Teasdale  woob  are  also  spedally 
noted  as  lustre  wools,  Ripon  and  Weasleydale  woob  bdlhg,  by 
Durny  judges,  considered  superior  solar  as  lustre  b  concerned  to 
Lincoln  anid  Leicester. 

Such  temarkablc  advance*  have  been  made  in  the  weigtits  of 
carried  by  sheep  o(  particular  bnecds  that  it  b  diAcult  to 


say  if  finality  has  been  reached.    The  followii«  list  gives  avenge 
weights: 


Breed. 


Breed. 

Weight  oT 
Average  Fleece. 

Southdown  . 

61b 

Lincoln   .     . 

12  lb 

Shetland 

4lb 

Caahmere 

40Z. 

Weight  of 
Avenge  Fleece 
Merino  (Australian)         6  lb 
Merino      (South 

American)     ...      61  lb 
Merino-Linoiln     .      8-10 1^ 

In  i88js  the  avera^  weight  of  wool  per  sheep  per  year  was  about 
5  lb,  while  7  to  8  lb  ia  now  the  average  weight.    Roughly  speaking 

tiM  weighta  of  Australian  fleeces  are  tOKlay  about  double  aa  oompaiea 
with  lo85« 

'  The  prevailing  colour  of  sheep's  wool  b  white,  but  there  a^e 
races  with  Mack,  brown,  fawn,  yellow  and  grey  shades  of  wooL 
For  manufacturing  purposes  generally  white  wool  is,  n^^hmt 
of  course,  most  valuable,  but  for  the  homespuns,  which  etanate* 
in  earlier  times  absorbed  the  bulk  of  wool,  natural  ^^.^ 
ookwrs  were  in  many  cases  used  with  good  effect.    In  ***^ 
domestic  spiiming,  knitting,  and  weaving,  natural  colours  aie 
still  largely  taken  advantage  of,  as  in  the  cases  of  rough  yami^ 
Shetland  knitted  shawls,  Highhuid  tweeds,  && 

As  has  already  beefi  indicated,  the  distinction  between' wool 
and  hair  lies  chiefly  in  the  great  fineness,  softness,  and  waved 
delicacy  of  woollen  fibre,  combined  with  a  highly  serrated  surfaceu 
These  peculiarities  are  precisely  the  characters  which  give  wool  its 
distinctive  value  as  a  textile  fibre,  the  most  dbtinctive  character- 
btic  of  all  being  the  serrated  structure  which  q>ecially  belongs  to 
wool  and  markedly  aids  the  important  property  of  felting,  upon 
which  many  of  its  applications  depend.  The  serrations  of  wod  and 
the  wavy  structure  it  assumes  are  dosely  connected,  those  woob 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of  serrations  being  usually 
most  finely  waved  in  structure.  The- appearance  presented  by 
wool  under  the  microscope  b  ihowii  fin  fi^k  1-6  (Plate).  Unda 
the  influence  of  mobture  and  pressure,  aided  by  aUudb  or  acids» 
masses  of  wool  thoroughly  mat  together,  by  the  mutiui]  inter- 
locking of  the  fibres.  It  b'thus  that  the  shrinking  and  thickening 
oi  woollen  textures  under  washing  b  accounted  for,  the  capacity 
of  wool  doth  for  fdting  or  fulling  being  due  to  thb  condition  of 
the  fibre,  possibly  along  with  a  certain  shrinkage  of  the  true  fibre 
mass.  The  serrations  are  most  numerous,  acute,  pdnted  and 
distinct  in  fine  merino  woob,  as  many  as  sSoo  per  in.  being 
counted  in  spedmens  of  the  finttt  Saxony  wools.  In  the  Ldcester 
wool  of  En^nd,  on  the  other  hand,  which  b  a  long  bright  staple^ 
the  serratures  are  not  only  much  fewer  in  number,  counting  about 
1800^  but  th^  are  also  Im  pronounced  in  character,  so  thst  the 
fibre  presents  a  smoother,  less  waved  character.  In  some  Inferior 
wook  the  serrations  are  not  so  many  as  500  per  in.  A  similar 
difference  may  be  noted  in  the  fineness  of  the  fibres.  The  finest 
iHxA  has  a  dlsmeter  of  from  Wvr  to  r^ww  ^t  whibt  coane 
Algerian  woob  may  rise  to  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  tVv  ii>- 

Othcr  distinguishing  qualities  of  good  wool  oonsbt  in  uni- 
formity and  strength  of  fibre  with  freedom  from  tender  or  weak 
portjoos  in  its  length,  a  condition  which  not  unfrequently  arises 
frofn  ill  health  in  the  sheep,  or  b  due  to  violent  climatic  changes. 
In  ill-bred  wool  there  may  also  be  found  intermin^cd  •*  kemps  " 
or  dead  hairs~~straight,  coarse,  dull  fibres  which  show  con- 
spicuously among  the  irool,  and  become  even  more  prominent 
in  the  manufactured  and  dyed  goods,  as  they  will  not  uke  dye. 
Wool  also  possesses  a  softness  of  touch  and  an  elastidty  both  ia 
the  raw  and  maniifacturcd  condition  which  dbtlnguiah  it  from 
all  other  fibres^  In  length  of  sUple  it  varies  very  much,  attaining 
in  combfng  wods  to  a  length  (A  as  much  as  15  to  so  fa. 

In  dealing  with  wool  from  a  practical  point  of  view  it  must 
be  recogmxed  that  it  b  by  no  means  a  umple  body,  but  has  a 
somewhat  complex  physical  structure.  Its  composi- 
tion in  the  raw  state  may  be  said  to  be  tln«dold. 
TTius  there  b  the  wool-yolk— what  may  be  termed  a 
natural  impurity;  the  wool-fat,  which  b  not  only 
present  in  the  yolk  but  abo  permeates  the  fibre  arid  seems  to 
give  it  its  plastic  and  soft  handle;  and  the  cell  structure  proper 
of  the  fibre.  The  natural  impurity  or  wool-yolk  is  truly  a  skin 
product  and  b  a  protector  of  the  wool-fibre  mther  than  part  of  the 
true  fibre  substance.    The  wool-fat  abo  may  be  regarded  as 
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independent  of  the  true  fibrous  substance,  but  it  is  wdl  to 

recognize  that  if  the  wool-fibre  be  entirely  freed  from  the  wool-fat 

it  loses  its  plastic  and  elastic  nature  and  is  considerably  damaged. 

In  deanang  wool  the  true  fibre  mass  may  be  disturbed  and 

partially  destroyed  not  only  by  dry  but  also  by  "  wet "  heat, 

and  may  be  entirely  disintegrated  by  means  of  alkalies,  &c., 

with  heat.    The  wool-fibre  will  almost  free  itself  from  the  natural 

impurities— the  yolk— in  the  presence  of  tepid  water.    This  is 

taken  advantage  of  in  the  various  steeping  machines  placed  on 

the  market,  which  partiaOy  scour  the  wool  by  means  of  its  own 

yolk— principally  through  the  potash  salts  present. 
« 
Aooordlng  to  Hunund  the  oompositioo  of  the  avenge,  wool-yolk 
is  as  foUow8>« 


Moisture 
Yolk      . 


4toa4%|Dirt    .    . 
IS  „  47%  I  Wool-fibre. 


31024% 
IS  ..  72% 


The  potash  salts  are  usually  recovered  from  the  wash*Wttter 
products  and  a  marked  economy  ttereby  effected. 

The  natural  wool-fat — populariy  known  as  **  lanoline  ** — may  be 
partially  got  rid  of  in  the  steeping  process,  but  it  is  almost  invariably 
necessary  to  free  the  wool  still  further  from  it  by  actually  scouring 
the  wool  on  either  the  "  emulnon  "  or  '*  advent  '*  method,  in  either 
case  the  action  being  largdy  physical.  As  previously  pointed  out,, 
however,  all  the  wool-fat  must  not  be  taken  away  from  the  fibre,  or 
the  fibre  will  lose  its  "  nature."  Aocordiiw  to  Dr  Bowman,  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  odl  structure  oithe  aversge  wooUfibre 

Carbon 50*8 

Hydrogen 7*3 

Nitrogen 18*5 

Oxygen -3X-» 

Sulphur  .3*3 

IQO'O 

It  is  said  to  be  a  most  complex  body  of  which  the  probable  formula 
la  C«Hi>N.Sa*.  . 

If  wool  is  burnt,  it  larEely^  resolves  itself  into  ammonia  gas— whence 
it  derives  its  characteristic  odour — and  carbon  "beads"  or  "re- 
mains." which  serve  to  distinguish  wool  from  cotton,  which,  upon 
being  burnt,  does  not  sqjoulder  but  bums  with  a  flash  and  leaves  no 
beatM.  For  further  pafticulars  on  the  osi^nic  nature  of  the  wool- 
fibre  see  Fiaaas. 

The  bulk  of  the  wool  of  commerce  comes  into  the  market  in  the 
form  of  fleece  wool,  the  product  of  a  single^ear's  growth,  cut  from 
the  body  of  the  living  animal.  The  first  and  finest  dip, 
~?^_^  called  lambs'  wool,  may  be  taken  from  the  young  sheepat 
•SSi^  dxmt  the  age  of  eight  months.  When  the  animal  is  not 
shorn  till  it  attains  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  months 
the  wod  n  known  as  hoa  or  hogget,  and.  like  lambs' 
wod,  is  fine  and  tapers  to  a  point.  All  subsequently  cut  fleeces  are 
known  as  wethef  wool,  and  possess  relativdv  somewhat  less  value 
than  the  first  dip.  Fleece  wod  as  it  comes  into  the  market  is  "  in 
the  grease,"  that  is,  unwashed,  and  with  all  the  dirt  which  gathers  to 
the  surface  d  the  greasy  wool  present ;  or  it  is  received  as  "  washed  " 
wool,  the  washing  being  done  as  a  preliminary  to  the  sheep-shearing, 
or.  in  some  few  cases,  it  is  sccnjied  and  is  consequently  stated  as 
*'  scoured."  Skin  wod  b  that  which  is  d>tained  from  sheep  whkh 
dther  die  or  are  killed.  Typical  skin  wod  U  that  which  has  been 
removed  by  a  sweating  (Mocess.  The  worst  type  d  skin  wool — 
techiUcaJly  known  as  "  sUpe  "— b  removed  from  the  skins  by  lime, 
^ich  naturally  affects  the  handle  of  the  wod  and  renders  it  difficult 
to  bring  into  a  workable  condition  later.  Mazamet  in  France  b  the 
great  continental  centre  for  skin  wools. 

Where  there  is  abundance  d  water  and  other  convemenoes  it  b 
the  practSoe  to  wash  or  half-wash  sheep  previous  to  shearing,  and 
such  wod  comes  into  the  market  as  washed  or  half* 
washed  fleece.  The  surface  d  a  fleece  has  usually  a  thick 
coating  d  dirt,  and  in  the  case  d  merino  breeds  the  fleece 
surface  b  firmly  caked  together  into  solid  masses,  from  the  adhesion 
d  dirt  to  the  wod  constantly  moist  with  the  exudation  from  the  skin 
d  the  greasy  yolk  or  "  suint,"  so  that  in  an  unwashed  very  greasy 
fleece  30%  of  weight  may  represent  dirt,  and  about  40%  the  greasy 
suint  whidi  lubricates  the  wool,  while  the  (Hire  wod  b  not  more  than 
one-third  part  d  the  whde.  Where  running  streams  exist,  the  shieep 
are  penned  by  the  sided  the  water, and  taken  one  by  oneand  hdd  in 
the  stream  while  they  are  washed,  one  man  holding  and  the  other 
wadiittg.  The  operation  b  objectionable  in  many  ways,  as  it  pollutes 
the  sCnam,  and  it  dissipates  no  mean  amount  d  potash  salts,  valuable 
for  manure  or  for  other  chemical  purposes.  Sheep  washing  Spplbnces 
are  now  iarsely  employed,  the  airsngemoit  oonmsting  01  a  pen  into 
whkh  the  sheep  are  driven  and  subjected  to  a  strong  spray  d  water 
either  hot  or  cold,  whkh  soaks  the  fleece  and  sdteas  the  dirt.  This 
done,  they  are  caused  to  swim  along  a  tank  which  narrows  towards 
the  exit,  and  just  as  they  pass  out  of  the  pen  they  are  caught  and 
•nl^iectad  to  a  strong  douched  pure  water.  They  shodd  then  be  kept 


00  grass  land  free  £tom  straw,  sand,  &c  so  that  the  wod  asay  be 
sheared  free  from  vegetable  matter,  &c  After  a  few  days  the  wod 
d  a  washed  sheep  b  sufficiently  dry  for  shearing  or  dipping. 

The  rdative  sdvantages  d  shipiMng  wool  in  the  greaqr  or  washed 
state  have  been  fiercely  debated.  Althouc^  there  are  naturally 
exoeptiona,  the  superiority  d  greasy  wod  b  now  generally  recognized. 
This  b  not  ody  because  the  wool  more  fully  retains  its  nature,  but 
because  it  b  more  readily  fudnd  for  **yieki*'  and  its  ^Hnning 
qualities  are,  jierhaps,  more  readily  estimated. 

The  foUowtna  list  gives  an  idea  d  the  yidd  in  dean  wod  d  the 
chid  commercial  varieties,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  roughly 
merino  greasy  wod  yields  about  50%  dean  wod  and  Eagtish  about 
75%  dean  wooL 

TypedWod.  Yidd  per  cent  of 

Clean  WooL 

Australian  Merino 50% 

Cape  , i 

South  American  Merino 

New  Zcaknd  Cross-bred 

South  American  Cross  bred  ...... 

English  Southdown     ........        i 

„      Shropshire I 

,,      Lincoln *        ' 

Mohair i 

Alpaca    ..».,, \ 

A  skilful  shearer  will  dip  the  fleece  from  a  sheep  in  one  unbrdken 
continuous  sheet,  retaidng  the  form  and  rebtive  positions  of  the 
mass  almost  as  if  the  creature  had  been  skinned.'  Inthb 
unbndoen  condition  each  fleece  b  rdled  up  by  itsdf  and 
tied  with  itaown  wod,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  sortinff 
or  stapling  which  all  wod  undergoes  for  the  separstioo  oTthe  several 
qualities  which  make  up  the  fleece.  Mechanical  shears  have  almost 
revdution jzed  the  shearing  industry,  a  good  shearer  shearing  from 
100  to  soo  sheep  per  day. 

On  tlie great  Australian  aheep  stations  wod  dassiag  bone  of  the 
most  important  operations,  brgdy  taking  the  place  01  aorting  in  the 
English  wool  trade.  Thbb  no  doubt  due  to  the  wonderful 
success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  d  the  Austnlba 
sheep  breeders  to  breed  a  siMep  d  uniform  staple  through* 
out.  Thus  the  fleeces  as  taken  from  the  sheep  are  skirted  and 
trimmed  on  one  taUe  and  then  passed  on  to  the  dasser,  who  daces 
them  in  the  s6's.  6o's,  64's,  70's.  80  sor  Qo'eclass  according  to  their  fine- 
ness, these  numbers  approximatdy  indicating  the  worsted  ooonts  to 
which  it  is  supposed  they  will  spin.  The  shorter  Anstrslianwoob  not 
odming  under  any  d  these  heads  are  classed  as  super-dothing,  ordin- 
arydothing,  &c,  being  more  suitable  for  the  wodlen  industry. 

The  art  of  sheep  shearing,  skirting,  classing,  packing  and  trans- 
porting has  been  t>rought  up  to  a  wonderful  state  d  perfection  in 
Anstnuia,  and  the  "  get  up  *'  of  the  wool  b  usinlly  rnnca  sopeciar  to 
the  "  get  up  "  d  the^'  home-clip."  Of  late  there  has  been  aa  outcry 
against  the  prevalence  of  vegetable  matter  in  cdonial  woob,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  with  the  adoption  of  a  suitable  wodpack,  and 
the  exercbifw  of  a  little  more  care  in  sorting  at  the  home  end,  thb 
difficulty  win  be  satisfactorily  surmounted. 

Sorting  or  stapling  was  formerly  a  distinct  industry,  and  to  some 
extent  it  b  so  still,  though  frequently  the  work  is  done  00  the 
premises  d  the  comber  or  spinner.  Carding  wools  are 
separated  and  classed  differently  from  combing  Wods^  and 
in  dealing  with  fleeces  from  different  breeds,  the  dassifica- 
tion  of  the  sorter  varies.  In  the  wooUen  trade  ahort-staple  wed  b 
separated  into  qualities,  known,  in  descending  series  from  the  finest 
'to  the  most  worthless,  as  picklock,  prime,  choice,  super,  headk 
seconds,  abb  and  breech,  and  the  proportions  in  which  the  nbher  and 
lower  qualities  are  present  are  determined  by  the  ** class"  of  the 
fleece.  In  the  worsted  trade  the  dassaficatioagoes,  also  in  descending 
series,  from  fine,  blue,  neat,  brown,  breech,  downright,  seconds,  to 
abb  for  English  wools.  The  last  three  are  short  and  not  commonly 
used  in  the  worsted  trade.  The  greater  proportion  d  ipMd  English 
long  wod  will  be  classified  as  blue,  neat  and  brown;  it  b  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  more  than  from  5  to  8  %  b '*  fine  "  on  the  one 
hand,  or  d  lower  quality  than  breech  on  Uie  other.  Generally 
speaking,  the  best  portion  d  a  fleece  b  from  the  shoulders  and  side 
of  the  animd.  The  Quality  decreases  towards  the  tail  end  of  the 
sheep,  the  '*  britch  "  being  frequently  kmgj  strong  and  inegular. 
The  bdly  wod  b  short,  worn  and  dirty,  as  u  also  the  front  of  the 
throat.  wfaHe  on  the  h«d  and  shins  the  product  b  short,  stiff  and 
straight,  more  like  hair  than  wod  and  is  Ibble  to  cootdn  grey  bairs. 
The  colonid  woob  come  "  classed."  and  consequently  are  only  aa  a 
rule  sorted  into  three  or  four  qualitiea  Thus  a  fio's  fleece  nay  be 
sorted  into  56's,  ordinary  6o's,  super  te'a  and  skirtings. 

The  sorter  works  at  a  table  or  frame  covered  with  wire  netting 
through  which  dust  and  dirt  fall  as  he  handles  the  wod.  Fleeces 
which  have  been  hard  packed  in  bales,  especblly  if  unwsahcd.  go  into 
dense  hard  masses,  which  may  be  heated  till  tbe  aofteningd  the  yolk 
and  the  swelling  d  the  fibres  make  them  dbble  and  easily  opened  up. 
When  the  fleece  b  spread  out  the  stapler  first  divides  it  into  two  equal 
sides;  then  he  picks  away  dl  straws,  large  burrs,  and  tarry  frag- 
ments which  are  visible;  and  then  with  marvellous  precision  and 
certainty  he  picks  out  his  separate  qudities*  throwiag  each  lot  into 


it*  allotted  receptacle.  Sotting  is  very  far  removed  from  facing  a  mere 
mechasiical  prooeto  o(  aelocting  and  sepatattng  tha  wool  fioni  certau 
parts  of  the  fleece,  because  in  each  individual  fleece  qualities  and 
proportions  differ,  and  it  is  only  by  long  expcrienoe  that  a  stapler  is 
cnaoled,  almost  as  it  were  by  instinct*  rightly  to  divide  up  his  lots, 
ao  aa  to  prodoee  even  qualities  of  saw  material.  Cleanliness  is  most 
itialif  the  wool  sorter  is  to  keep  his  health  and  not  succumb  to 
known  as  "  anthrax  "  or  **  wool-sorters'  di: 
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soourif^  liquor  about  ogbt  oiinutes,  the  temperature  will  vary  (roa 
120*  F.  to  I  ID*  F.,  and  toe  length  of  bath  tWough  which  it  wiU  have 
passed  will  be  from  46  to  60  ft. 

It  b  interesdns  to  note  that  the  **  emuUaon  "  method  of  wool 
scouring  aa  ctescribed  above  is  pracdcally  universal  in  England.  In 
the  United  States  of  America  the  "  solvent  "  method  is  largely  in 
use,  for  the  two  pmats  aimed  at  are  quantity  of  production  and 
cheapness.  Quality  is  sacrificed  to  quantity  and  cheapness  results 
from  the  ease  with  which  the  agent  employed — say  carbon  disulphide 
-^  recovered  by  volatilising  and  ooodenang,  thus  being  used  over 
and  over  again. 

Botany  wools  sboohl  leave  the  wool-washing  machine  in  a  fit 
condition  to  be  fed  immediatelv  on  to  the  carder,  provided  that  the 
first  cylinders  are  clothed  wim  ^vaniaed  wire.  Croas-bred  and 
English  wool,  however,  require  artificially  drying. 

The  more  gently  and  uniformly  the  drying  can  be  effected  the 
better  is  the  result  attained ;  over-drying  of  wool  has  to  be  specially 
puaxded  against.  By  some  manufacturers  the  wool  from 
the  squeezing  tollers  is  whizaed  in  a  hydro-extractor, 
which  drives  out  so  much  of  the  moisture  tnat  the  further 
drying  is  easily  effected.  The  commonest  way,  however,  of  drying  is 
to  s|3read  the  wool  as  unif ormly  as  possible  over  a  framework  of  wire 
netting,  under*  or  over  which  is  a  range  of  steam-heated  pipes.  A 
fan  buMt  blows  air  over  these  hot  pipes,  and  the  heated  air  passes  up 
and  is  forced  upwards  through  the  layer  of  wool  which  rests  on  the 
netting  or  downwards,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  case,  unfess  the 
wool  is  spread  with  great  evenness,  it  gets  unequally  dried,  and  at 
points  wnere  the  hot  air  escapes  freely  it  ma^  be  much  over-dried. 
A  mote  ramd  and  uniform  remit  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
mechanical  wool  drier,  a  dose  chamber  divided  into  horiaontal  com- 
partments, the  floors  of  which  have  alternate  fixed  and  movable  bars. 
Under  the  chamber  is  a  tubular  beating  apparatus,  and  a  fan  by 
which  a  powerful  CDnent  of  heated  air  is  blown  up  the  side  of  the 
chamber,  and  through  all  the  shelves  or  compartments  successively, 
either  following  or  oppodag  the  wool  in  its  passage  through  the 
machine.  The  wod  is  intvMuoed  by  a  continuous  feed  at  one  ode 
of  the  chamber;  the  strength  of  the  blast  carries  it  up  and  deposttt  it 
on  the  upper  shelf,  and  by  the  action  of  the  movable  bars,  which  are 
worked  oy  cranks,  it  is  carried  forward  to  the  oppoate  end,  whence 
it  dropa  to  the  next  lower  shelf,  and  so  on  it  travels  till  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lower  shdf  it  passes  out  by  the  delivery  httioe  well 
and  equally  dried.  Another  drymg  machine  in  extensive  use  is 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Jumbo  Dryer.*'  This  coiuists  of  a  large 
revolving  cylinder  or  chum  which  turns  over  the  wool— «s  a  chum 
turns  butter— and  owing  to  its  inclination  passes  it  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  A  hot  air  bXut  follows  the  wool  through  the  machine. 
In  this  and  in  all  drying  machines  it  is  more  important  to  get  the 
moisture  ladm  air  away  from  the  wool  than  to  devefep  a  great  heat. 

The  dried  wool  may  be  in  a  partially  matted  condition.  If  so,  it 
must  be  opened  ont  and  the  whole  material  brought  into  a  oniformly 
free  and  k)ose  conditioa.  Itiis  is  effected  in  the  Willey,  f^aiihn 
which  oonsats  ttf  a  large  drum  and  three  small  cylinders  ' 

mounted  in  aa  enckMMd  frame.  The  drum  is  anned  with  ranges  o( 
powerful  hooked  teeth  or  spikes,  and  is  geared  to  rotate  with  great 
ramdity,  m^dng  about  500  revolutions  per  minntc  The  smaller 
cylinders,  called  worketa,  ace  also  provided  with  strong  spikes;  they 
are  mounted  over  the  dram  and  revolve  more  slowly  m  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  drum,  the  spikes  of  which  just  dear  those  of  the 
workers.  The  wool  is  fed  into  the  drum,  which  carries  it  round  with 
great  velocity;  but,  as  it  passes  on,  the  locks  are  caught  by  the  spikes 
of  the  workers,  and  in  the  contest  iar  possosing  the  wool  the  matted 
locks  are  torn  asunder  till  the  whole  wool  is  ddivered  in  a  light,  free 
and  disentangled  conditkMi.  It  is  a  ddiatable  point  as  to  whether 
willowing  should  precede  scouring.  Some  scourers  always  wiUow 
prior  to  scouring,  while  others  never  subject  the  wool  to  this  opera* 
tiod,  which  is  advantageous  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

For  certain  classes  of  wool,  notably  Buenos  Aires,  still  another 
preparing  operation  is  essential  at  this  stage— that  is,  the  removal 
of  Durrs  or  small  perastently  adherent  aecds  and  other  Bmrt^ 
fragments  of  vegetable  matter  which  remain  in  the  wool.  ^ 

Two  methods  oieffecting  thi»--one  chemical,  the  other  mechanical— 
may  be  pursued.  The  chemical  treatment  consists  in  steeping  the 
wool  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  add  (or  other  oarooniahq; 
^ent),  draining  off  the  dihite  add  by  means  01  the  hvdro  extractor, 
and  then  bcat<drying  in  a  tempoature  of  about  ayr  F.  The  acid 
iavca  the  wool  practically  umnjured,  but  is  concentrated  on  the 
more  i^sorbent  vegetable  matter,  and  the  high  heat  causes  it  to  act 
so  that  the  vegetable  matter  becomes  oompletdy  carbonised.  The 
burrs  are  thai  crashed  and  the  wool  washed  in  water  rendered 
suffidently  alkaline  to  nentralae  any  free  add  which  may  remain, 
anddried.  Tlie  same  burr-iemoving  effect  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  diloride  of  aluminiam,  a  method  said  to  be  safer  for  the 
wool  and  less  hurtful  to  the  attendant  workmen  than  is  the  sulphuric 
add  prooesa.  For  mechanical  removing  of  bum,  a  machine  some- 
thing like  the  >Mlley  in  appearance  isemployed.  Tbe  main  feature  of 
this  apparatus  Is  a  lar^ge  dram  or  swift  amwd  with  fine  short  spikes 
curved  slightly  in  the  direction  in  iriiich  it  rotates.  By  a  series  of 
beaters  and  circular  tmishes  the  wod  is  carriod-toand  fed  on  these 
short  spikes,  and  fai  its  rotation  the  burrs,  owing  to  their  weiglit» 
hang  out  from  the  swift.  The  swift  as  it  travels  round  is  met  by  a 


the  dread 

Certain  wools  such  as  Persun,  Van  mohair,  Ac,  are  known  to  be  very 
liable  to  carry  the  anthrax  bacilli,  and  must  be  sorted  under  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  government  for  "  dangerous  wools."  Ordinary  or 
Bon-dangerous  wools  are  perfectly  harmlos  from  this  pdnt  of  view. 

The  washing  which  a  fleece  may  have  recdved  on  the  live  sheep 
ia  not  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  manufacturer. 
On  the  careful  and  conqilcte  manner  in  which  scouring  is 
effected  much  depends^  The  qualities  of  the  fibre  mayoe 
seriously  injured  by  injudicious  treatment,  while,  if  the 
wool  is  imperfectly  cleajised,  it  will  dye  unevenly,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing operations  wUl  be  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  The  water  used 
for  scouring  ^ould  be  soft  and  pure,  both  to  save  loap  and  still  more 
Neck    >\.  because  the  insoluble  lime 

wccK   ,j/^  ^^ji^p   f^fm^   in  dissolving 

soap  in  bard  water  is  de- 
posited on  the  wool  fibres 
and  becomes  so  fixed  that  its 
removal  is  a  matter  of  exr 
treme  difficulty.  In  fomicr 
tiroes  stale  urine  was  a 
favourite  medium  in  which 
to  ccous  wool;  but  that  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
a  specially  prepared  potash 
soap  is  the  detergent  prin- 
dpally  relied  on.  Excess  of 
alkali  has  to  be  guarded 
against,  since  uiicombined 
caustic  acts  energetically  on 
the  wool  fibre— especially  in 
the  presence  of  heat — and  is 
indeed  a  solvent  of  it.  A 
soap  solution  of  too  great 
strength  leaves  the  wool 
harsh  and  brittle,  and  the 
same  detrimental  result 
arises  when  the  soapy  sdu- 
tion  is  applied  too  hot. 

In  former  days,  when  the 
method    of    haiid-scouring 
__  ....  .  1'^     r  prevailed,   the  wool  to  he 

The  numbers  indicate  thequabty  of  ^j^^hed  was  placed  with  hot 
anod taken fromthe rnpecUve sections  8oap.aud  in  a  large  scouring 
of  the  fleece.  Thus  the  finwt  quahw  u  y^^^ ..  „  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
—44'»-wfoundonthcBhoulders, while  „^  ^tj,  io„g  poie,  kept 
the  coarsest  bntch  is  found  on  the  birring  it  gently  about  tiU 
bud-quarters  of  the  sheep.  the  detergent  kxMened  and 

separated  the  dirt  and  di»* 
aociated  the  grease.  The  wool  was  then  lifted  out  and  dmined,  after 
which  itwasrinsedinacurrentof  dean  water  to  remove  the"  scour  " 
and  then  dried.  These  operations  are  now  performed  in  scouring 
madiinea.  Many  firms  now  steep  the  worn  prevbus  to  the  trae 
soQuring  operation,  tiie  object  being  to  scour  the  wool  with  its  own 
potash  saks.  to  obtain  wash-waters  so  f  uUy  charged  with  the  potash 
ttlts  that  these  salts,  &c.  may  be  readily  extracted  and  put  to  some 
good  use,  and  lurtly  to  save  the  artificial  soouringagent  empk>yed  in 
tiie  true  scouring  operation.  The  scouring  of  wod  has  passed  through 
■any  vicisdtudes  during  the  past  fifty  years,  but  to<lay  the  principle 
upon  whidi  aU  scouring  machines  are  based  is  that  wool  naturally 
opens  oot  in  water.  The  mechanifal  arrangementsof  the  machines 
are  such  as  to  ensure  the  passage  of  the  wool  without  undue  lifting 
and  **  stringing."  to  obviate  the  mixing  of  wod  grease,  sand,  dirt, 
Ac,  once  taloen  ont  of  the  wod  with  that  wool  agam.  to  give  time  for 
the  tboraogh  action  of  the  scouring  agents,  so  that  ndther  too  strong 
a  aolutiqa  nor  too  great  a  heat  be  employed,  and  to  albw  of  the  ready 
of  the  machines  so  that  there  is  no  unneoessary  waste  of 
in  Eng^bnd  the  recogniaed  type  of  merino  wool-washing 
nacfaine  ia  the  fork-frame  bowl.  Three  to  five  of  these  machines  are 
employed.  The  "  soour  "  is  stroneest  and  hottest  in  the  fint  bowl 
(nnleas  this  ia  used  as  a  "  steeper  '^  aa  the  wool  at  first  is  protected 
from  the  caiiatie  by  the  wool-fat.  Ac.  present.  The  last  bowl  is 
mmij  a  rinsing  bowL  With  modem  **  mp  roUere  "  boUny  wool  is 
auffidamtly  dry  to  be  passed  on  directiy-say  by  pneumatic  conveyers 
"to  the  cariung.  This  the  worsted  spinner  does,  thereby  saving 
tune  and  money.  The  wodlen  spinner,  however,  may  require  the 
wod  for  bkodiiig.  and  ao  may  require  it  dry  and  in  a  fit  state  for 
ailing.  He.  thcrelora,  wiU  employ  one  or  other  of  the  drying  pn>- 
ceasea  to  be  immedkitdy  de^bed.  For  English  and  croas-bred 
woda  more  acitatioo  in  the  scouring  bath  may  be  desirable.  If  so, 
the  ecoentiic  fork  action  machine  »  employed*  in  which  the  agitation 
of  the  hath  is  satisfactorily  coatrdled  by  the  setting  of  the  forks 
irtiich  pmpA  the  wod  forward.    An  average  wod  will  be  in  the 
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of  three  burriiw  coUera  rotating  in  an  opponte  direction,  the 
projecting'  laib  of  wbicii  knock  the  bam  off  the  wool.  The  bum 
tail  on  a  grating  and  are  ejected,  with  a  certain  amonnt  of  wool  ad* 
hering  to  them,  by  another  routing  cylinder.  With  wools  not  too 
burry  the  worsted  spinner  laigdy  depends  upon  burring  raUeiB 
placed  upon  the  fint  cylinder  oTthe  "  carder,"  and  possiUy  to  one 
or  other  of  the  patent  pulverizing  processes  applied  further  on  in  the 
card.  In  the  latter  process  a  complete  pulverizing  of  the  bum  b 
aimed  at,  this  being  effected  by  the  introduction  of  specially  con- 
structed pulveriziag  rotlers  between  the  fint  doffer  and  the  last  swift 
of  the  carding  eng^ine. 

The  processes  hitherto  dtscribed  are-commoB  to  merino,  craes'bred 
or  botany  wools  be  they  intended  for  woollen  or  worsted  yarns. 
From  this  point,  however,  dificrentiation  starts.  Wool 
may  now  be  manipulated  with  the  idea  of  converting  it 
into  felt  (qjo.),  woollen  or  worsted  fabrics.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  said  that  woollen  yarns  are  those  made  from 
short  wools  possessed  of  high  felting  qualities,  which  are  prepared  by 
the  process  of  carding;  whereby  the  fibres  are  as  far  as  possible 
crossed  and  interlaced  with  each  other,  and  that  the  carded*«Iiver^ 
though  perhaps  hard  spun  on  the  mule  frame,  form  a  light  fluffy 
yam,  wluch  suits  the  conditions  when  woven  into  ck>th  for  being 
brought  into  the  semi-felted  condition  by  milling  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  woollen  cloth.  On  the  other  hand, 
worsted  yarns  are  generally  made  from  the  long  lustrous  varieties  of 
wool;  the  fibres  are  so  combed  as  to  bring  them  as  far  as  possible 
parallel  to  each  other;  the  spinnii^  is  usauly  effected  on  the  frsni^ 
and  the  yam  is  spun  into  a  compact,  smooth  and  level  thread,  which, 
when  woven  into  ck>th,  b  not  necessarily  milled  or  felted.  At  all 
points,  however,  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  as  thus  defined  overlap 
each  other,  some  woollens  being  made  from 
longer  woid  than  certain  worsteds,  and 
some  worsteds  made  from  short  staple 
wocri,  carded  as  well  as  combed.  Worsted 
yam  is  now  laigely  spun  on  the  mule  frame, 
while  milling  or  fettine  ba  process  done  in 
all  degrees  woollen  being  sometimes  not 
at  all  milled,  while  to  some  worsteds  a 
certain  milled  finish  b  given.  The  fun* 
damental  distinction  between  the  two  rests 
in  the  crossing  and  interlacing  of  the  mJ 
fibres  in  preparing  woollen  yam — ^an  ** 
operation  confined  to  thb  alone  among  all 
textiles,  while  for  worsted  yam  the  fibres 
are  treated,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
textile  materials,  by  processes  designed  to 
bring  them  intoa  smooth  pasaUel  relatioa- 
ship  to  each  other. 

To  obtain  a  sliver  whadi  can  be  satis^ 
factorily  spun  into  a  typical  wooUen  thread 
the   foUomng 


be  a  blending  of  various  materiab,  such  as  noib,  mun^,  cotton,  Ac., 
a  cheap  Mend  which  may  be  spun  into  a  satisfactory  warp 


to  obtain 
or  weft  yam. 


The  blender  proceeds  as  follows:  first  a  layer  of  No.  i 


material— say  wool — b  spread  over  the  required  area  on  the  floor;  it 
b  then  l^hcfy  oiled.  A  layer  of  No.  2  material — say  noib — b  now 
added  to  the  first  layer;  then  another  layer  of  wool  wtth  rather  more 
oiliaif:  then  No.  2,  then  No.  i  with  still  more  oil  until  all  the  material 
b  bttdt  up  into  layers  in  the  stack.  The  suck  b  now  beaten  down 
sideways  with  sticks,  and  then  the  more  or  less  mixed  mass  is  passed 
through  the  willow  and  feamaught  still  further  to  mix  it  prior  to 
carding,  where  the  true  and  really  fine  mixing  ukcs  place.  After 
passing  throuj^h  the  feamaught  the  material  is  sheeted  and  left  to 
**  mellow,"  this  no  doubt  consbting  in  the  oil  applied  distributing 
itself  throoghout  the  material.  If  wool  and  cotton  are  blended 
together  the  wool  must  be  oiled  first,  or  the  blend  will  not  work  to  iix 
greatest  advanUge.  The  oil  may  be  best  Galtipoli  olive  oil — which 
sbouM  not  turn  rancid— but  there  are  many  good  oils — and  un- 
fortunately many  bad  oils— ^rfaced  on  the  maivet  at  a  reasonable 
rate  which  the  really  skilled  judge  may  use  to  advantage.  The  per- 
osouge  of  oil  varies  from  3  %  to  10  %— thb  remark  applies  both  to 
the  woollen  and  worsted  trades— and  there  b  no  guioe  as  to  the 
amount  required,  saving  and  excepting  experience,  observation  and 
common  sense.  Automatic  oiling  arrangunenu  have  been  a|^>lied 
in  the  woollen  trade  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of  success,  the 
sprinkling  of  the  oil  by  means  of  a  watering-can  on  the  stack,  made 
as  described  above,  still  being  most  in  favour.  The  oQ  serves  to 
lubricate  the  fibres,  and  to  render  them  more  plastic  and  consequently 
more  workable,  and  to  bind  the  fibrous  mass  together  and  thin  pre- 
vent "  fly  "  during  the  passage  through  the  cards. 
Carding  was  onginalfy  effected  by  hand,  two  flat  boards  with  con- 


Guder;  illttstrating  the  principles  of  carding. 


«0d 


are 
lary :  wiDowing.  oOing  and 
blending,  teasing,  ourding  (two 

or  three  operations),  condensing  and  rovii^.    Spinning  I  venient  handles,  covered  with  teeth  or  card  clothing,  serving  as  a 
upon  the  wooUen  mule  ocmpletes  the  series  of  operations  I  means  of  teanng  out  lock  by  lock,  fibre  by  fibre,  reveising  root  to  tip 

"      ■    *    '         '"     '^'    and  tip  to  root,  so  that  a  perfect  mixing  of  the  fibres  re-     cmt^^m. 

suked.  Itwas  but  nattiral  that,  whenanattempt  was  made  ■"■« 
to  render  the  carding  operation  more  mechanical,  the  operation  should 
be  converted  into  a  continnous  one  through  the  adofWioa  of  rollera 
in  place  of  flats.  Flats  combined  with  rollera  still  maintain  their 
position  in  cotton  carding,  bat  in  wool  carding  the  pure  roller  card  b 
employed.  The  facton  of  caiding  are  siae  of  rollert,  speeds  of 
rolliers,  indinatioa  of  teeth  afnd  density  of  card  clothing.  Probably 
no  operation  in  the  textile  industries  b  so  little  nnderstood  as  carding. 
Thus  the  loiv  wool  carder  would  think  a  man  an  idiot  who  snggestra 
the  running  of  the  teeth  of  the  various  cjriindere  actually  into  one 
another,  while  the  short  mun^^  carder  regularly  carries  out  thb  idea, 
andsoon.  The  underiying  principle  of  eardliuf*  however,  b  shown  in 
fig.  8,  in  which  a  sectional  drawing  of  part  oia  card  b  given.  The 
wool  b  carried  into  the  machine  on  a  travelling  lattice  and  de- 
livered to  the  feed  rollera  A,  A',  A'  of  whkh  A  and  A'  in  ttm  are 


all  of  which  are  designed  to  lead  up  to  the  desired  result.  Of 
the  foregoing  operations  the  carding  b  perhaps  tiie  most  important 
as  it  b  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting.  At  the  same  time  it  most 
be  fully  realind  that  deficiencies  in  any  one  of  these  operations  will 
result  in  bad  work  at  every  subsequent  process^  For  example,  let  an 
unsatisfactory  combination  of  materistls  be  blended  together  and 
thtn  will  be  trouble  in  both  carding  and  spinning.  The  raving  opera- 
tion included  above  b  not  always  necessary.  In  the  old  days,  if  a 
really  fine  thread  were  required,  roving  was  absolutely  necessary,  as 
the  carder  could  not  turn  off  a  sliver  fine  enough  to  be  spun  at  one 
operation.  To-day,  however,  with  the  "  Upe  "  condensers,  such  fine 
sliven  can  be  turned  off  the  condenser  that  there  b  no  dBBKcuky  in 
spinning  directly  to  the  required  count.  In  some  few  cases,  bumver, 
it  may  be  cheaper  to  rove  than  to  condense  fine;  again,  certain 
phyntaal  characteristics  appertain  to  the  raved  thread,  as  distinct 
from  the  condensed  thread,  whkh  nay  occaakmaHy  be  of  use  to  the 
doth  constractor. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  ceatuiy  woollen  cloths  were  made  of 
le  of  them  of  the  very  finest  wool  obuinable.  To-day 
wooUen  cloths  are  made  from  any  and  every  kind  oi 
material,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
noib  (botany,  cross-bred,  English,  alpaca  and  mohair), 
mungo,  shoddy,  extract,  flocks,  fad  (short  mfll  waste), 
cotton  sweeping,  silk  waste,  Ac,  Ac;  in  fact  it  b  said  that  anythiac 
which  has  two  aids  to  it  can  be  inoofponted  into  a  woollen  thread 
and  cloth.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  ell  woollen  doth  b 
cheap  and  nasty.  On  the  contrary  the  west  of  England  still  pio- 
dnocs  the  finest  woollen  fabrics  01  really  marvellous  textnre  kad 
beauty,  and  Batley.  DewsAMoy,  Ac,  produce  many  fabrics  which  are 
oertasuy  cheap  and  yet  anythmg  but  nasty.  The  first  essential  for 
blending  b  that  the  matetiab  to  be  lilended  should  be  fairly  findy 
divided.  Thb  b  effected  by  passing  each  material,  if  necessary, 
thiotigh  the  willow  or  through  the  "  feamaught  **— «  machine  coming 
bttween  the  willow  and  card— prior  to  bqpnning  the  '*  Uend-stack." 
'nay  be  that  a  blendiiw  of  different  coloun  of  woob  to 
?  "  cokxir  mixture     b  necessary,  more  citta  h  will 


stripped  by  thelicker-in  B  working  at  a  greater  speed  ooint  to  smooth 
nde.  Thb  in  turn  b  stripped  by  the  angle  stripper  C  again  ■ 


at  d  greater  speed  point  to  smooth  side,  which  m  iu  tnm-b  i 
by  ue  swift  I>---the  "  canyin^-forwaid  "  and  swiftest 
odinder  in  the  marhine.  The  swift  carries  the  wod  lorweid  paai 
tte  stripper  E'-'wIiidi  as  a  matter  of  fact  b  stripped  by  the  nrif t 
still  woiving  point  to  smooth  side— into  the  dowly  retreating 
teeth  of  the  first  worker  F,  which,  being  set  a  fair  distance  from 
the  swift,  jnst  aUows  wdl  laid-down  wod  to  pass,  but  catches 
any  projectii^  and  unearded  suplca.  The  worfccr  in  its  turn  b 
stnppedby  the  stiippct  E',  which  in  turn  b  stripped  by  die  swift  as 
alrndy  described.  The  passsge  of  the  wod  forwaid  through  the 
machine  depends  upon  iu  being  carried  past  each  worker  in  turn. 
Thus  from  beginnia^  to  end  d  a  machine  the  workcis  are  set  doaer 
and  ckiser  to  the  swift,  so  that  the  last  worker  only  allows  eon* 
pktdy  carded  wod  to  pass  it.  lamiediatdy  on  paaaing  the  last 
worker  F'  the  wool  b  brushed  up  on  the  surface  d  the  twift  by  the 
"  fancy  "  G— as  a  rule  the  only  cylinder  whose  teeth  actimUy  work 
into  the  teeth  d  the  swift  and  the  only  cylinder  with  a  gieatcr 
surface  speed  than  the  swift.    The  swift  thai  throw*  iu  brusoed-up 
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of  wool  into.the  slowly  retremiing  teeth  of  the  ^mtm  m 
vfaieii  curies  it  forarud  natil  angle  etxipper  C  •tripe  the  daf«r.Wiu 
in  he  turn  stripped  by  swift  D'  and  so  on.    The  speeds  of  the  cyU(/*«^ 
•re  in  the  first  place  obviously  dependent  tqwn  the  princi^  ,i* 
carding  adopted,  the  greater  speed  alwavs  stripping  (save  in  the  caMt 
of  the  Taney).   As  to  whether  the  speed  shall  be  obtained  by  aatal 
Involutions  or  by  s  larger  diameter  of  cylinder  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  wool  to  be  carded  (long  or  snort),  the  part  which  each    ^.«,^ 
cylinder  haa  to  play  im  the  card,  and  upon  the  questioa  of  wear!  f^^i']^ 
of  ciothing  and  power  eoosumed,    Aa  a  rule  the  strippers  are  all  I  now ,.  , 
driven  from  a  smaller  drcumference  of  the  swift  to  obtain  oonveai-  *  ""^ 

cntly  the  necessary  reduction  in  ^^tcd,  and  the  dowly  fevolving 
worken  are  chain  driven  from  the  doffcr,  which  indirectly  receives 
its  motion  from  the  swift.  The  principles  involved  m  tte  relative 
incliiiatiQaa  ol  teeth  are  very  apparent,  but  the  prindptea  involved 
in  thf  relative  densities  tA  teeth  on  the  respective  cylinders  are  again 
much  involved  and  little  understood. 

A  complete  scribbler  or  first  card  engine  consists  of  a  breast,  or 
•mall  swift,  and  two  swifts  with  the  accompanying  workers,  strippen, 
fancies,  doffcrs,  &c.  The  wool  is  stripped  from  this  card  as  a  thin 
film  by  means  of  the  doffing  comb.  This  is  usually  weighed  oif  to  the 
next  machine — whether  intermediate  or  condenser-^  given  weijght 
giving  a  definite  count  of  condensed  sliver.  Should  an  Intermediate 
be  employed,  thcte  must  be  an  automatic  feed,  taking  the  wool,  aa 
•tripped  from  the  last  doffer  of  the  intermediate,  and  feeding  it 
pertectly  evenly  on  to  the  feed  sheet  of  the  condenser.  The  con- 
draser  is  usually  a  one-swifted  card,  the  onlv  difference  in  principle 
being  that,  .whereas  the  sliver  comes  out  of  the  scribbler  or  inter- 
mediate in  one  broad  film,  it  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of  small 
oontinoous  slivers  or  films,  each  one  of  which  will  ultimately  be 
drafted  or  drawn  out  and  twisted  into  a  more  or  less  perfect  thread. 
These  slivers  whidt  are  delicate  and  pith-like  in  substance — are 
wound  on  to  light  bobbins,  and  these  bobbins  are  placed  on  the  mule 
for  the  final  roving  and  spinning  operations.  There  are  many  forms 
of  condensing  mechanisms  sudi  as  the  single-doffer.  the  double- 
doffer  and  the  tape-condensers,  but  their  construction  is  too  complex 
to  be  described  hoe.  Whatever  the  t)rpe  may  be,  the  result  is  that 
noted  above,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  tape  enables  a  much 
finer  sliver  to  be  taken  from  the  card  than  b  possible  with  either  the 
sinde-  or  double-doffer  condenser. 

^be  principles  involved  in  mule  spinning  are  comparatively  rimple, 
but  the  necessary  machinery  is  very  complex;  indeed  it  is  question- 
able it  a  mofe  ingenious  machine  than  the  mule  exists. 
The  pith-like  slivera  received  from  the  card-loom  must  be 
attenuated  until  the  correct  count  of  yam  is  obtained; 
they  must  be  twisted  while  thb  attenuation  or  drafting  b  in  process, 
otherwise  they  would  at  once  break;  and  after  being  attenuated  to 
the  required  finenessthe  requisite  number  of  turns  must  be  inserted. 
Great  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  effects  of  what  b  termed  the  "  draf  t- 
ii^-twist "  noted  above;  it  is  probably  this  simultaneous  draf  ring 
aiui  twisting  which  develops  tne  most  pronounced  characteristics 
of  the  woollen  yam  and  cloth,  and  <liffereotbtcs  it  entirely  from  the 
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Fig.  9.— Sectional  View  of  the  Woollen  Mule, 
worsted  yvn  and  cloth.  The  mule  (see  fig.  o)  consists  of  the  de- 
livery cylinders  A,  ufwn  which  the  sliver  bobmns  B  from  the  con- 
denser are  placed,  which  deliver  the  slivers  as  required  to  the  front 
delivery  rollers  C  (these  tollers  controlling  perfectly  the  delivery 
of  sliver  for  each  stretch  of  the  carriagey,  and  the  carriage  Eb. 
carrying  the  spindles  which  may  be  run  close  up  to  the  front  de- 
li vciy  rollers  and  about  two  yards  away  from  them  to  effect  the 
*'  spin,  "  which  b  of  an  intermittent  character.  The  spindles  D  are 
turned  by  bands  passing  round  a  tin  drum  K  In  the  carriage,  but 
t)iis  motion,  and  every  other  motion  in  the  mule,  is  controlled 
perfectly  from  the  hcaastock.  In  brief,  the  operation  of  spinning  is 
as  follows:  as  the  carriage  begins  to  recede  from  the  delivery  rollers 
these  rollers  deliver  condensed  sliver  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the 
carriage  moves  out,  the  spindles  putting  in  a  Htilc  twist.  When  the 
carriage  has  perhaps  completed  half  its  traverse  (say  36')  away  from 
the  front  rolwrs  these  suddenly  stop  delivering  tne  condensed  sliver, 
the  carriage  goes  more  and  more  slowly  outwards  until  it  completes 
its  travene.  drafting  the  sliver  out  to  perhaps  double  the  length. 
Thb  drafting  could  not  be  effected  but  for  the  "  drafting-twist,  *' 
which,  running  into  the  thin  parts  of  the  yam  during  drafting. 
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Fig.  10. — Plan  and  Section  of  a  Preparing  Box  (Sheeter). 
A  b  the  back-shaft  receiving  its  motion  from  the  driving  shaft 
upon  which  are  the  pulleys.  This  back-shaft  A  drives  the  back- 
rollers  B  at  a  slow  speed  by  the  reducing  train  of  wheels  C;  also  the 
front  rollers  D  at  a  much  quicker  speed  through  the  train  of  wheels  E. 
and  the  fallen  F  at  an  intermediary  speed  by  means  of  the  levels  and 
screws  G.  G.  The  wool  is  **  made  up  "  on  the  feed  sheet  and  on 
emcraing  from  the  front  rollers  b  built  up  layer  bv  layer  into  the  lap 
H,  which  b  finally  broken  across  and  feeds  up  at  tne  nex^  machine. 

The  yam  as  delivered  by  the  mufe  b  "  single  "  and  will  serve  as 
warp  or  weft  for  the  great  bulk  of  woollen  cloths,  warp  being  as  a 
mie  twisted  harder  than  weft.  Sometimes  for  strength,  sometimes 
for  colour,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  twbt  two  or  more  of  thc^e 
«ngle  strands  together.  Thb  b  best  effected  on  a  twisting  frame  of 
the  ring  type,  which  consists  of  delivery  rolfere,  to  deliver  a  specified 
length  of  yarn  in  relationship  to  the  turns  of  the  spindles,  and  the 
spindles,  which  serve  to  put  in  twist  and  to  wind  the  yarn  upon  the 
bobbin  or  tube,  which  tney  cany  by  reason  of  the  retarding  action 
of  the  traveller.  Fancy  twists  such  as  knops,  loops,  slubs,  &c.,  may 
also  be  produced  if  the  frame  is  fitted  np  with  two  pairs  of  delivery 
rollers  and  two  or  three  special  but  nmple  appliances. 

The  essential  feature  of  a  worsted  yam  is  straightness  of  fibre. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  automatic  machinery  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  attaining  thb  characteristic,  as  long  wool  was 
Invariably  emploveoand  the  sliver  was  made  up  by  hand 
and  then  twistco.  With  the  introduction  of  Arkwright's 
"  water  frame  "  or  "  throstle  "  the  necessity  for  prepared 
slivers  became  apparent,  and  ^th  the  later  introduction 
of  cap  and  mule  spinning  the  necessity  for  perfealy  prepared  slivers 
has  been  so  accentuatea  that  the  preparatory  machinery  has  quite 
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__. ._ _.  _o  effectually  ace 

ta  la  tbe  iBua  of  a  latie  revolvlfif  ciide  A  ia 


'd  yarn,     fbe  NoUe  cc 


onlTDl  Ibe  Una  ot  w 


Fic.  13.— Setjioo  ol  Waal  Dnwint  RoOcn. 

A.A'antbetaik-rDllei.in.; 

Caoien  B,  B",  B'  ainply  " 
compoaed  duiiiif  drarilru[. 

posiilvety  drivea  aod  Cr< ^  .. 

nieod  tud  A,  A'  dtaft  or  dongaca  UK  aiivtrt  *a  Rqumo.  1  be 
cairin  B,  B'.  B' <b«ild  be  ipeed^s  niB  u  a  iuilable  lata  to  aaual 
tbt  dnftias  opention,  moreby  euppotl  tbaa  by  diiecl  aid.  RoUen 
A.A'nuatliaUiliealivcr,heecelli«arefluted.  RoUen  C.  C  muU 
pull  Ibe  alivB  Hoieirliat  leverely.  beace  ruller  C  ia  covered  with 
Kalher.  The  yam  dcUveitd  by  the  front  rolkn  ia  iliahlly  twiated 
anl  vaiuKl  into  m  dnibte-hiadcd  bobbin  o<  cosvenknt  ilie  oa  Ibe 


I  £bm  haiwinf  oo  (he  iiuide  of  rbe 


laff*  dtde  aad  oa  the  Ai 


lUuatntiac  tbe  enat  of  the  eorabirif  iodniery.  h  ia  biBeatiac  to 
note  that  even  the  oialdeE  of  dabbLcf-biaahEa  b  a  aepaimta  aod  by 
DO  akeaaa  iminiportant  trade. 

Alter  cwnbii^  it  ia  uaual  to  paao  tbe  "  lop  "  thmwh  two  BUl^bona 
teraied  "fioiihn."  The  lait  of  Ihete  btaaa,  ancf  often  ibit  fint, 
deliver!  tbe  "  top  "la  Ibe  bna  ol  a  ball,  thui  It  ia  oltCD  ^Dkn  ol  B 

tbe  wonteiTttade.  tbe  comber  takiaatba  wool  up  to  tUaooiiit,  but 
bandiac  it  forward  in  the  ab^ic  of  top  to  tbe  "  wocatedafinner." 


.  ibfSkbmlTa 

?  the  preparinc-box.  only  lighter    n^^^^^ 

^wy  conatat  lA  hvk  aud  fpoitt  nllaa  with 
am!ll  cat^uig-ioligTT  v^  ^ula-^to  aopport  the  wool  ia  betwem. 
Thm  an  &ivu!b  act  of  drawing  oauatly  couirt!  ol  a  sictfe-cao  till- 
box,  a  dou64c-cvn  ^-bor,  a  two^plndle  fUi-boi,  a  ffltr-apindle 
drawinf'boi.  a  four-iinndle  wdgfa-boa,  a  arr-ipindlo  drawinf-box. 
tvo  aci-epiodle  fifli!boi  and  tmvc  thirty-^tidle  roveni.  About 
fif  leea  Syer  [nmca  of  160  ■pindka  rach  widba  nquiird  to  follow  tbii 
let,  ahhouffa  tbebabacevariapartryiBaecordaace  with  the  count! 
qjuD  to,  ia  thb  cue  t/]i'!  Eaflfih  bem^  the  itaiHlard. 

The  ob>cei  of  diawing  ia  to  obtain  firailf  a  level  eUrcr  from  wlnA 
an  even  uiread  nrny  be  apun.  and  lecQAdly  to  reduce  tbe  connian- 
livriy  thick  top  down  to  a  lefativdy  tUa  roviaf  frota  wUch  the 
leqniiBdaKntofyimmaybeipun.  Of  coarK  eanlkUn  •<' «— 
mini  be  TetaineJ  thnKighofrl.  BD  far  at  paailHe.  To  a< 
theae  Db}eeta  doublinc  and  dcitflint  i!  reeorlei'  ^  '*^ — 
put  np  al  the  bach  01  Ibe  abovv  bono  will  be  _.  ..  ^. 
■peet&cly,  while  the  dnfta  niqi  b*  s.  e,  B,  B,  6. 9, 9  af 
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tr  Itx  dniblifvi.  b  in    (h*  opentlon  ti  nidlng.    On  firs  ilnti^t  !<  mitlil  be  lnHftaiEd 


Sf^^B^    ipindie  jnd  flytr  lo  pul  rwin  inlolhi  yiro  »iid  la  wind  il 

nnint  fraiDe  (he  BpiiuJIe,  bobbin  and  flytr  CDmbiiut^on  u  cm- 
'""■"'       >  '     -  ■     -  mentioned-     From  ta.  15  Ihc  ,-----  -' 


IB  brici  w  lb*  Ihnry  1  .    ,    -       '  '      bin 

in.  longin  uuully  pn^sred  EoroHiitBim  by 


FiiIlairiii|ClielHd(i(tba(MlDDtndec9(lnv«uiibmbeen  n 
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W  Boridnly  eoatnl  ^  diMif  *ad  iiKCil  fli  both  Afw  and  IfaUilB 
la  Sibr  dmriil  Inos  ol  lucta  ku  u  thai  denttiKl  bsn. 
Sudk  COBtrot  iA  BHiUy  etfccud  by  ■  p^  «f  chk*.  fitMi  wM^  Lh 
■y«an  b4B  ukca  iD  lUd*.  TJL  "  cene  "  drawing'  Infi^.  1  uaual 
tyinglaiMdnvui-baiiiilluMnud.  Thr  chut  idvuiutH  o(  hk 
nmni  im  to  b*  (M  pognlHUliH  si  nnpliiyin|  lirpr  babbia*,  nd 
Hiia  obtahihii  imlcr  productioD.  tbc  OHiioinptiiin  a(  n  VEtjr 
In*  powfr.  tnd  nnrc-  particuUiHy  the  voduriiDn  of  ■  xilter 

5pinnirttl  la  unially  fflKttll  uino  <hr  cap  Iramg  {trt  Gg       )— a 
' ""  wbkh  th*  bobbin,  rstinf  up —  "  """"'  — —"-        —-' 


bobt^n  tnabki  Ihc  bobt»n  id 
upon  iiielf  [be  yam  u  ddlver 

The  Fnnch  an  ncHrd  lor 


almiiar  10  (he  pfeps    tioa 
'  yima  [or  tbe  EnglUi         em 
liai  ai  a  rait  Ibe  order         he 

b^ihmE  and  bniiaiiif     The  char 
lie  feaiitret  d(  ihe  method  Ke 

Tie  dra«ing-bo«  a>  ilwwn  in  fig  ton 
Bull  ol  back  roncTL  porcupine  rr- 
vol^na  gill,  rroni  rotlen,  rubbert  nd 
-^•"—  -P  irrangement.    Thu   rtere 

iterted.  Ihe  iLivert  being  ree  ed 
■ofily  and  openly  righl  away  ilir 
pfDcnaeL   A  let  of  thli  type  uni       con 
•iiti  of   t<io  ^n-boma   ptepa  ng 
ccHnbing,  cDmb.  bark-washiM  nia     ne 
and  two  finHbing  gilUboul,  ftm 
ni2  frame,  aecond  drawing  frame     he 

:elt-Kling  mule.  After  kanng  he  La>< 
box  u  a  fine  aoft  (dlfa-like  aliver  Kpi 


Pio.  17.— Section  of  Cap  u^  is  il  19  difficult  la  tay,  but  t 

Spindle.  apun  wonled  yirn  irade  ii  brco 

Everioi  rtieyara  Ihiough  arc  at  Imi  doing  a  [air  ibaR  of  Ihia 

•'"'-"IriniboardDuoder  bu!in«i. 

H  ol  tbe  cap  E  10  Upon  whichever  lynem  the  ya 

'^-'     "      ■  ■  ^  *■ II  w^tl  freqiienlry  be  iwceaaary 

to  twofold  ilieea  and  lonv- 


Ihe  e<^  ol  tbe  can  E  10 
tbe  bobbin  F,  which  mti 

whkli  in  turn  rat  upon  the 
Efiei-mil  1,  which  effect* 

The  apindle  H  la  limply. 


St'i 


:  Ihroagh  the  y: 
..  .-  .nd  the  yaro,  di. 
fig-  19J-    Fancy  twiftera  ar 


IE  frame  ia  that  in 


yatni  are  pbfcrl  on  tbt  ntarltct  In  eigbt  formSi  vii.  in  ha       01 
apmli,  on  piper  tubei,  on  bobbina.  on  cojia.  in  clittaei.  in  he 
r«»         KUfoonami  diwacd  upon  ifc^Vxm  bam.     Th        h 
the fonn bu^ii'^'u'h^rpoK.  _     ''"'  ^      _"?  _j 

IheirSnnii".. . 

""••^    iToT'^Ajtm^  _ 

ITtrH'-  ptiacipk*  el  moUcn  and  natiwi  nanuiactutt 


woof  yama  aad  tkda  k 


con       the     vera     ring  the  drafting 
lia      nprd  thiviigfa  which  the  divert  pu  to 
E,  E.  aKond     and  and  G  la  tha 

id       It     luulona  iUB  OD  tbe  nils  H. 

anrlea  (or  woolleii  and  wonled  dottia  an 

Tth         duoda     Ihe  matter  Ihe  Gniihlng 

iHt       paccc       kao  given  in  aihIIiv 

the  loon     fint  iDeaded  and  thi 


deaigncd   receptacle  L 


btai  even  distiibutieB 
n  the  abrKucuttled.uniahr 
k  aad  placed  ia  the  hydraulic 
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■Mppcd  lo  the  cantiaCTit.  »  Ibal  il  nuy  be  uid  tlut  the  wool  al 


••  dtlHT  hot  or  coM.    After  pnaii*c  dfy  scunliif  ia  (nquintly 

ny  cakiiKuandi  cefDin  U^^  luHRxllicb  KWH- 
iiuL  cutlLng  OHnptnu  the  fioishillt  opcntiona. 
inishii^  ij  very  nmilar  to  vooUea  dow  finahing 
Jv  opcntjoiu  UE  loa  Kvcfc.  H«diiig,  Bovrinf . 

d  by  bnuhuig.  iilbauih  it  ii  by  no  nwu  ud- 

»tonuewiH«AkoatheE{f.  CroppinEp  crabbing. 

nunc  the  rcJ  dilfeicace  bRwesi  tbs  woolkD  uid  ibt  wontrd 
1  tba  lUit  Dutcful, 


uliogrther  difftrt 

if  tttt  focHoing-    It  B  fint  crabbed,  then  ■teuned. 
our^  And  dncd,  then  aidied  by  being  pueed  ov 

J  L_^  _i_^_  ^j^  Ihfoufb  eu  ieti,  tbeona 

n  dyed.  It  Stben  wbKl,  d 
A.    Of  eoone  tbeee  opentBi- -. 
K  varied  ityia  of  CDodt  made  in  tbe 
iee,tbe  Eoiilibig  aCmn  "  Itslsn  "  miy 
tiiy  vvKd  iTQia  ine  ^^ ' —  ""■ ' ''■'- 

It  willbeguheicd  I 

perlup  realised  beet  by  contrullng  it  bnvy  mrLt 

-       ^     weigbiiM  e*v  ai-»  ca.  per  YJinl  with  >  fine  muhait  u^.^uc 

vrHBivia  H^jhint  tey  j-j  ot,  %ia  yird.  None  the  loa  Roiirkable 

'■■""'*■  A  iDugh  Hurij  tweed,  (or  oaoiple.  onntmtn  Bniigdy 
VJlhunnoDUi  Gnewaoi  Italiio.   Of  counc  Ihew  diSennca  an  not 

material  or  varrL  Every  proceie  cl  manufuture  muiI  be  diiccted  to 
altaifi  the  defied  end,  and  it  ■  well  to  rraiiie  that  huge  bunneues 
hiv«  been  buill  up  Dpun  what,  by  (be  ouuidcr,  would  aaly  be 
rcnrded  u  uidiiipDnant  dctailt, 

Tbe  principal  uylei  of  woslkn  doth  air  iwndi.  me  I  innL  Veneliana, 
beiven,  doeiidni,  bucksVins.  cuiimem  and  diagonala.  The  largest 
dan  ia  Ibe  tweed,  u  thii  raBgn  linm  veiy  eipcnaive  cnaiingi  and 


. ,  ,._ _te  it  the  tidii  developed  by  Engliah  de- 

aigderadutiDflTeeeDtyean.  Fifty  >eara  ago  the  continental  deaigncr 
ruled  tbe  nurliet.  To-day  (he  Engliih  designer  can  at  bait  cbim 
an  equality  with  and  in  aome  retpecu  is  already  ccmidered  aa 

Prior  to  the  development  of  native  ingenuity  and  tlcill  England 


u  wdl  established,  i 


■i'E 


lace  in  the  trade  unre  iSoo;  lb)  thechaiTEes  inmanctaEY  j^.^^^, 
aluc  of  Lhe  chief  *ons  of  wool  during  recent  yean;  (c) 
be  number  of  factories  and  of  pentnu  employed  in  the  textile 
alutTria  during  tbe  part  half-century;  {d}  FrT>vth  of  the  export 
rude  in  wooHens  and  wontedi  of  the  Umied  Kinsdom  during  the 
lit  ccnlun.  For  further  detaHl  see  Hooper's  adminble  Ubks 
ow  iuued  by  tbe  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Prior  lo  the  development  of  the  factory  syilem  and  the  remariahle 
»■.  cljpment  in  textile  appliances  ai  iheendof  the  i8ih  and  bepnning 

II  aver  the  oiunlry.  only  in  some  lew  cases  more  or  less  ^T*'"*' 
friJcntal  cefllraliting  ocQUTing.  To-day  it  may  be  said  ^^^'f- 
li  ^i  lhe  wad  Industry  is  ccntraliud  where  the  coal  supply  of 
luih  Vorksbire  meet*  tne  wool  supply  of  north  Yorkshire,  t^.  in  the 
IrjiJ ford  and  Leedt  districts,  though  mucKoi  the  wool  dealt  with  in 
11'  iluiricl  Hioiponedand  consequently  can  only  be  said  to  follow 
ir  tta\i  already  etlabliibed.  01  course  there  are  wool  mano' 
h  ruring  difltricia  other  than  those  menTioneiL  Scotland  is  nond 
jc  \\t  Scolch  iweeds  manufactured  in  lhe  Hawicli  and  Calashieli 
i  'lir-i.  the  West  of  Enaland  still  maVessome  magniiicent  aT' 
!•  •\'i\  I^orwicb  guards  a  temnant  of  its  once  flaurishlflg  w 
iilii-Lry  arul  I^eiccslcr  has  developed  a  remarkable  faaaia> 


Ellin 


tcr.  there  can  be  no  doubt  ihal  the  Enriiih  wad  t 
centring  more  and  mwe  round  Bradloid,  while  tbe  temanu- 
n-d  materials  and  tbe  blanbt  trade  i>  centred  laond  Bailey 
Jewsbury.  Wales  retains  only  a  fragment  d  in  once  lain 
:l  trade.  Ibis  trade  now  being  locatnTin  Yotlabfrc  with  lEc 

iredinHa]irai.KiddeminsterandCIaigow.   Wbttber funhei 
iliialion  may  be  hxAed  for  ' ■—•^•-      ^—■-^     -• 

jbledly  favuLin  DradforJ.  a! 


<1.  top,  yam  an. 
Hivi^l!g||y   devdnped    lo 


«  lie  Prindpiii  Cixnilriii,  f 


Count  ri'. 

ISOO. 

IBIO. 

le+o. 

1860. 

IMOi 

1900. 

1905. 

IV7. 

New  South  Wales   ).        .       Bales 

SSSSr.    .'::;: 

"3 

SS 

-'M'. 

)  114401 

;« 

ss 

C^and  Natal.         \        \        \        '. 

■■»9 

iin 

.;ro 

iSii 

S& 

394.390 
191.110 

1^n\ 

Toul  Colonial     .                Bain 

6S8 

411 

44*0 

I40,i]6 

IJ>S4-M0 

1.111.163 

1J17.167 

'm.v>i 

CaM  Indian  and  Peraian   .        .        . 

7*11 

6i,«6 

3 

im^is 

liiTO 

,!'S; 

!!1^ 

Isiiaasr"-"*"^- 

■i 

5-4»> 

S'sS 

il3 

B 

7404 

raa,-ir,s;-'.'-""~ 

'm 

4'i«. 

<'', 

1'S 

^T*^ 

57449 

loWWT 

•alBntea 

43440 

v-sa 

H6.079 

49I49I 

I4»M«' 

■.M0.M9 

■.831-177 

3,113417 
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Mucrid. 

■  87«' 

■«8o. 

iMS- 

■  >9<>- 

iM. 

1900. 

IJOI." 

I90».' 

1905. 

mSSt  :    :    :    : 

1 

d. 

d. 

d 

d. 

'11 

d. 

'YtUdfihihlihcHva 

imurr  If  IfHUni  and  Worilaf  Fa 


tmpliiytiin  At  MM  !■  lie  PaiaJ  J[i»[fcin. 


1867 

■«74- 

1885. 

1M9. 

1901. 

1904. 

Faclorid 

?.1S»  •   :   :   :   : 

1.649 
31054 

»^17 

»4^ 

131,506 
110441 

.M,I76 
I49.S5* 

..!S 

3.914 

S.fi>1477 
1 .059.049 

Smmmary  ^  Ex/mt.  ./  ir«l.  IThI  Ifa*.  W*flj,  r.#..  y«« 

»l  FotfKi/n-  at  VnilU  KintLm. 

1840. 

,Wl. 

lB9a- 

1900. 

1907. 

BriliihWool 

A^^i    ::::::: 

n 

UJOW" 

Bi 

M».300,000 

I97,jiii>.ooi> 

III 
(ts.6«i..M 
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r.  WILLUM  <i)JS-»7!s>.  Entfih  mgiavn-,  wis 
bom  ac  uudlloiL*,  o[  1  [unily  orhich  cunc  originally  from 
HolUmJ.  on  Ibe  isih  ol  August  1735.  He  wu  Mppteniiced  lo 
Jidin  Tinoty,  an  tngrivcr  in  HccI  Slinl,  London,  uui  iiudied 
in  Ihe  Si  Manin'i  Lane  sudemy.  Hi>  fint  important  plate 
ma  fiom  Lfae  "  Niobc  "  oI  Rkhaid  Wibon,  published  by  Boydell 
in  i;6i,  which  was  foUowcd  in  1763  by  a  companion  engraving 
liom  the  "  Fbaelbon "  of  the  lame  pafaitei.  After  Wot  he 
engraved  his  fine  plate  of  the  "  Bailie  at  La  Mocoe  "[iiSi), 
and  the  "  Death  of  General  Wolfe  "  (17:6},  ■hScb  is  usually 
consideced  WooHclt's  maslltinece.  In  177;  he  ni  appointed 
oigravcr-in-ordinaiy  to  GeocEe  111.;  and  he  was  a  member  ol 
the  IiKorpoiated  Society  ol  Anitts,  of  which  foi  several  yean 
he  ultd  as  secietaiy.  He  died  in  London  on  the  ijid  of  May 
i;SS. 

In  birpl>'«-  "Inch  nnite  work  with  the  etchinj-ntedle.  the 
dry-pcHnt  and  Ibe  giavtr,  WooUelt  sbowi  ihe  greaieu  rlchans 
and  vaiiely  of  ciecation.  In  his  landscapes  the  mdetiDj  oi 
watei  is  paitlculaily  eicellenl.  In  hi!  pailiaiu  and  hiilotlca] 
xibjects  Ihe  icndtiiog  ol  Sesh  Is  chancteiUed  by  great  softness 
and  delicacy.  Ilia  woikl  tank  amonl  Ibe  great  productions  ol 
the  English  school  ol  engtavlnf.  Louli  Fagan.  in  his  Cstelgfu 
Biti-KtU  t]  Ou  Entrimd  Wirki  if  William  IdvJfKI  {iStj),  haa 
~  1 13  plates  by  this  engraver. 

a  (17W-1771).  Amcricu  Quakn  preacher, 
wai  bora  in  Narthampton,  Builioftoa  cauMy;  New  Jmey.  in 
August  17 M.  Whenhewaalwcnty-OHhewtnt  toUountHcJly, 
when  be  was  *  clef  k  in  a  ston.  opened  a  (dugt  lor  poor  children 

katnaat  pntdwr,  viiilinc  ineetiagi  of  Iba  Friendi  in  various 
paittsf  IbiicoliioieB,  In  1771  be  sailed  lor  London  is  visit  Friend* 
ta  the  Mtth  ol  England,  opccidy  Yoikihiic,  and  died  in  YoA  of 


snullpoi  on  the  7lh  ^  October.  He  spoke  and  wrote  againM 
slavery,  reluvd  to  draw  up  wills  tnnsleriing  slaves,  induced 
many  ol  the  Friendi  to  let  their  negroes  free,  and  in  1760  at 
Newport,  Rhode  bland,  menuiilalized  the  LegiiUtute  to  forbid 
Ihe  slave  (rade.  In  176]  at  Wchalooaing  (now  Wyaluiing), 
on  the  Susquehanna,  be  pmchrd  lo  the  Indians;  and  he  alwsyi 
urged  the  whites  to  pay  the  Indians  for  thdr  lands  arul  to  lorbid 

WoolrT..  Ktifimt  If  Hipta 

(i7S4^  I  -    '  .   "    WiUim  sudHumtm 

PoIkT;^-  ■  ^        ..■,'..-■      ;.  ^..[  Vu  of  lU  Urti 

hioiiiL.  .  .  /'.i!'juiii/yi~tii  K^n'sn'iLrrfHtf  rrmliHilb 
SfTHMi  ;■.-,■  ii77ji).  wMcS  waibnT'i"  i"  Piatbirty-iJxthyeaf 

edition  I  ' ■    ^ryJobnC.  Whittier 

PhiUdei  "xn  republisfacdi    a 

VOOLXER,  THOKAl  (i»i;-tS9i),  Briiish  sculptor  and  poe^ 
wai  bora  al  Hadleigh,  SuBolk,  on  ihs  I7lh  of  December  1I15. 
When  a  boy  he  ibowcd  talent  lor  modellinc.  and  when  barely 
Ihirteen  yean  old  was  taken  as  an  asaifUnt  into  the  itudio  of 
WilUam  Behno,  and  tnined  during  lour  yeaii.  In  Decembct 
1&41  Woobiu  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
■nd  in  1S4J  eihibited  his  "  Eleanor  sucking  Poison  from  the 
Wound  of  Prince  Edward."  In  1S44,  among  the  competitive 
works  for  deconting  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  his  Ufe-siU 
graup  of  "  The  Death  of  Boadioa."  In  1346  he  had  at  the 
Royal  Academy  ft  gncclul  bns-reUel  of  Shelley^  "Alaitnr." 
Then  came  (ihl)  "  Feeding  the  Hungry,"  ■  b**-rcU<f,  al  lb* 
Acadeovi  ud  »  Ihi  Briliih  lutitution  %  biilliwi  ilatiKitt 
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of  "  Puck ''  perched  upon  a  tMdstool  and  with  hit  toe  routing  a 
frog.  "  Eros  and  Euphrosyne  "  and  "  The  Rainbow  "  were  seen 
at  the  Academy  in  1848. 

Woolner  became,  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  one  of  the  seven 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brethren,  and  toolc  a  leading  part  in  The  Germ 
(1850),  the  opening  poem  in  which,  called  "  My  Beautiful  Lady," 
was  written  by  him.  He  had  already  modelled  and  exhibited 
portraits  of  Carlyle,  Browning  and  Tennyson.  Unable  to  make 
his  way  in  art  as  he  wished,  Woolner  in  1852  tried  his  luck  as  a 
gold-digger  in  Australia.  Failing  in  this,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1857,  where  during  hb  absence  his  reputation  had  been  in- 
creased  by  means  of  a  statue  of  "  Love  "  as  a  damsel  lost  in  a  day- 
dream. Then  came  his  second  portraits  of  Carlyle,  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  the  6gures  of  Moses,  David,  St  John  the  Baptist 
and  St  Paul  for  the  pulpit  of  Llandaff  cathedral,  the  medallion 
portrait  of  Wordsworth  in  Grasmere  church,  the  likenesses  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fairbaim,  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak,  Mrs  Tennyson, 
Sir  W.  Hooker  and  Sir  F.  Palgrave.  The  fine  statue  of  Bacon  in 
the  New  Museum  at  Oxford  was  succeeded  by  full-size  statues  of 
Prince  Albert  for  Oxford,  Macaulay  for  Cambridge,  William  IIL 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  t.ondon,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  for 
Bombay,  busts  of  Tennyson,  for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
T3t  Whewell,  and  Archdeacon  Hare;  statues  of  Lord  LawYence 
for  Calcutta,  Queen  Victoria  for  Birmingham,  Field  for  the  Law 
Courts,  London,  Palmerston  for  Palace  Yard,  the  noble  colossal 
standing  figure  of  Captain  Cook  that  overlooks  the  harbour  of 
Sydney.  New  South  Wales,  which  is  WooUier's  masterpiece  in  that 
class;  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  (murdered  in 
Dublin)  in  Cartmel  church,  the  seated  Lord  Chief  Justice  While- 
tide  for  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  for  the 
Thames  Embankment,  London;  Landscer,  and  Bbhop  Jackson 
for  St  Paul's,  Bishop  Eraser  for  Manchester,  and  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  for  Singapore.  Among  Woolner's  busts  arc  those  of 
Newman,  Darwin,  Sedgwick,  Huxley,  Cobden,  Professor  Lush- 
ington.  Dickens,  Kingsley,  and  Sir  William  Gull,  besides  the 
repetition,  with  variations,  of  Gladstone  for  the  Bodleian, 
Oxford,  and  Mansion  House,  London,  and  Tennyson.  The  last 
was  acquired  for  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  Woolner's  poetic 
and  imaginative  sculptures  include  "  Elaine  with  the  Shield  of 
Lancelot."  three  fine  panels  for  the  pedestal  of  the  Gladstone  bust 
at  Cambridge,  the  noble  and  original  "  Moses "  which  was 
commissioned  in  z  861  and  is  on  the  apex  of  the  gable  of  the 
Manchester  Assize  Courts,  and  two  other  works  in  the  same 
buUding;  "Ophelia,"  a  statue  (1869);  "In  Memoriam "; 
"  Virgilia  sees  in  a  vision  Coriolanus  routing  the  Volsccs  **; 
"  Guinevere  ",  "  Mcrc\iry  teaching  a  shepherd  to  sing,"  for  the 
Royal  College  of  Music;  "  Ophelia,"  a  bust  (1878);  "  Codiva," 
and"TheWatepLUy." 

In  1864  he  married  AUce  Gertrude  Waugh,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1871,  and  a  full  member  in  1874.  Woolner 
wrote  and  published  two  amended  versions  of  "  My  Beautiful 
Lady'*  from  The  Germ,  as  well  as  "Pygmalion"  (1881), 
"Sflenua"  (1884),  "Tiresias"  (1886),  and  "Poems"  (1887) 
comprising  "  Nelly  Dale  "  (1886)  and  "  ChOdren."  Having  been 
elected  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy,  Woolner 
began  to  prepare  lectures,  but  they  were  never  delivered,  for  he 
resigned  the  office  in  1879.  He  died  suddenly  on  the  7ih  of 
October  1892,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Mary's, 
Hendon. 

WOOLSACK,  i.e.  a  sack  or  cushion  stuffed  with  woo),  a  name 
more  particularly  given  to  the  seat  of  the  k>rd  chanceUor  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  a  large  square  cushk>n  of  wool,  without 
Iwck  or  arms,  covered  with  r^l  doth.  It  is  stated  lo  have  been 
placed  In  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  to  re- 
mind the  peers  of  the  hnportance  of  the  wool  trade  of  England. 
The  earliest  legislative  mention,  however,  is  in  an  act  of  Henry 
VIII.  (c.  10  s.  8):  "The  lord  chancellor,  lord  treasurer  and  all 
other  of&cers  who  shall  be  under  the  degree  of  a  baron  of  a  parlia* 
ment  shall  sit  and  be  placed  at  the  uppermost  part  of  the  sacks 
in  the  midst  of  the  said  partiament  chamber,  either  there  to  sit 
upon  one  form  or  upon  the  uppermost  tack."    The  wooLwck  b 


technically  outside  the  predncts  of  the  house,  and  the  lord 
chancdior,  wbhing  to  speak  in  a  debate,  has  to  advance  to  his 
place  as  a  peer. 

WOOUEY,  THEODORE  ftWIGHT  (1801-1889),  American 
educationalist,  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the  31st  of  Octobet 
1801.  He  was  the  son  of  a  New  York  merchant,  a  nephew  of 
Timothy  D wight,  presi^Jent  of  Yale,  and  a  descendant  of  Jonathan 
Edwards.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1820;  was  a  tutor  at  Yale 
in  1823-1825,  studied  Greek  at  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Bonn  in 
1837-1830,  became  professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature 
at  Yale  in  1831,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  college  and 
entered  the  Congregational  minbtry  in  1846  He  resigned  the 
presidency  in  1871,  and  died  on  the  xst  of  July  1889  in  New 
Haven.  During  his  administration  the  college  grew  rapidly, 
the  scientific  school  and  the  school  of  fine  arts  were  established, 
and  the  scholarly  tone  of  the  college  was  greatly  improved. 
Much  of  hb  attention  in  his  last  years  was  devoted  to  the 
American  commission  for  the  revision  of  the  authorized  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  he  was  chairman  (i87x-i880> 
He  prepared  excellent  editions  of  Alcestis  (1834).  Antigone  (183s). 
Prometheus  (1837)  and  Gorgias  (1843).  He  publbhed  several 
volumes  of  sermons  and  wrote  for  the  New  Englander,  of  which 
he  was  a  founder,  for  the  North  American  Review,  for  the  Prince" 
ton  Review  and  for  the  Century^  and  hb  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Inlernatumal  Law,  designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  and  in 
Historical  Studies  (i860)  and  hb  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legisiaiien 
(1882)  went  through  many  editions.  He  also  wrote  Peiitkal 
Science,  or  the  State  Theoretically  and  Practically  Considered  (1877), 
and  Communism  and  Socialism,  in  their  History  and  Theory  (1880). 
His  son,  Theodore  Sausbury  Woolsey  (b.  1852),  became  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  Yale  in  x878.-  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Yale  Review  (189?,  a  continuation  of  the  New 
Englander),  and  b  the  author  of  America's  Foreign  Policy  (1892). 

WOOLSTON,  THOMAS  (166^1731).  Englbh  debt,  bom  at 
Northampton  in  1669,  the  son  of  a  "  reputable  tradesman," 
entered  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  in  1685,  studied  theology, 
took  orders  and  was  made  a  fdlow  of  hb  college.  After  a  time, 
by  the  study  of  Origen,  he  became  possessed  with  the  notion  of 
the  importance  of  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  advocated  its  use  in  the  defence  of  Chrbtianity  both  in  hb 
sermons  and  in  hb  first  book,  The  Old  Apology  for  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion  against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  Revivci 
( 1 705) .  For  many  years  he  publbhed  nothing,  butini720-x72X 
the  publication  of  letters  and  pamphlets  in  advocacy  of  hb 
notions,  with  open  challenges  to  the  clergy  to  refule,them,  brought 
him  into  trouble.  It  was  reported  that  hb  mind  was  disordered, 
and  he  lost  hb  fellowship.  From  1 721  he  lived  for  the  most  port 
in  London,  on  an  allowance  of  £30  a  year  from  hb  brother  and 
other  presents.  His  mfluence  on  the  course  of  the  debtical  con- 
troversy began  with  hb  book,  The  Moderator  between  an  Injidd 
and  an  Apostate  (1725,  3rd  ed.  1729).  The  "  infidel  "  intended 
was  Anthony  Collins  {q.v.),  who  had  maintained  in  his  book 
alluded  to  tlut  the  New  Testament  b  based  on  the  Old,  and  that 
not  the  literal  but  only  the  allegorical  sense  of  the  prophecies  can 
be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  Messiohship  of  Jesus;  the  "  apostau  " 
was  the  clergy  who  had  forsaken  the  allegorical  method  of  the 
fathers.  Woobton  denied  absolutely  the  proof  from  miracles, 
called-in  question  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  other 
miradcs  of  the  New  Testament,  and  maintained  that  they  must 
be  interpreted  allegorically,  or  as  types  of  ^iritual  things.  Two 
years  later  he  began  a  scries  of  Discourses  on  the  same  subject, 
in  which  he  applied  the  principles  of  hb  Moderator  to  the  mirades 
of  the  Gospcb  in  detail.  The  Discourses,  30,000  copies  of  which 
were  said  to  have  been  sold,  were  six  in  number,  the  first  appear- 
ing in  1727,  the  next  five  l^2^\^2^,  with  two  Defeneu  in  X7S9- 
173a  For  these  publications  he  was  tried  before  Chief  Justioa 
Raymond  m  r739  and  sentenced  (November  98)  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £25  for  each  of  the  first  four  Diseowses,  with  impxiMnnicnt 
tin  paid,  and  also  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  to  gfre  tecuiity 
for  hb  good  behaviour  during  life.  He  failed  to  find  this  lecurity, 
and  femained  in  confinement  untU  hb  death  oa  the  sift  ol 
January  1731. 
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nwoUr  of  tbcni  nuyt. „ 

ViVinU  (17H):  T.  Shtrfock-.  T**  T/jd  cf  Ik,  WilMtia,  wflU 
XtnmOiim  If  JtiM,  (rjjo,  iiili  (d.  7755):  ind  N.  Lanfiw'i 
VMialim  ^  Tiitrt  alOii  Saw^t  UiniSiUTi^)-  Uidncr  bcini 
one  o(  IhoK  who  did  nol  (Hniva  o(  tbeproKeuuM  a(  WcniMBa  <(— 
LurtBcti  Lift  by  Kippk.  iTLinlDtr'i  IVtrla.  voL  L>. 
Sk  L-Jt  at  WaolRon  pnAud  to  hi>  Werti  in  Bvc  >^umn  (Londc-. 
IJ] :  J/flKiri  tHJ^ni  Wtilima  tf-  WiUiam  Wtiitm  (London. 
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1  borou|h  ef  LoRdon, 
Eafiuul,  boundtd  W.  by  Cieenvich  isd  LeviituiB,  and  (i- 
lEndtDC  N.,  E.  ind  S.,  to  Ihe  bouDdiD' ol  Ihccounty  of  London. 
Pop.  (1901)  117,118.  Am,  gi;6'6  icin.  lliN.boooduy  isin 
part  the  river  Thunea,  but  it  iDcLudn  two  Kpanle  small  ortu 
oa  tlic  N.  bank,  embndng  a  portion  of  the  di^ricl  cjUled  N- 
Wootwich.  The  area  it  Kcond  to  Ibit  of  Wuidswonh  ■ndng 
the  tnetropallliui  boroujhi,  but  Is  not  wholly  built  ovn.  The 
OHM  papulous  put  is  tbst  lyhig  bctven  Shooler's  Hill  Koad 
(the  Roman  Watling  Slchi)  and  the  river,  tbc lite  (slhsE  from  an 
elevation  ot  4i£  ft.  at  Shootei's  Hill  lo  the  river  kviL  To  the  E. 
lies  Plumstod.  with  the  Flumslead  nunhn  boidrring  Itic  ilvci 
tatbeN-.tJidmlhcS.otlhelwnRighiiElthain.     AtjrgevoAng 

■  la/je  aica  on  the  rivei-bink.  and  Indndn  the  Royat  Cun 
Factory,  Royal  Carriage  Department,  Royal  Laboratory  and 
Bnildini  Works  Depanment.  The  former  Royal  Dockyard  was 
made  over  lo  the  War  OEice  in  iST'and  convened  into  stores. 
•harves  lor  Ibe  toadiiE  o<  Iroopships,  lie.  The  Royal  AniUery 
Battaekj,  lacing  Woolwich  Common,  originally 


.  (illy  e> 
imDgei  of  biick  buildu 
style  erected  in  186), 
IbBofficen*  meu-rooi 

to  the  officen  and  ri 
n  War,  a 


ic  Italian  GoUui 

.    Onwute  the  barracks  is  the  mcmonal 
a  of  the  Royal  AclOlery  who  IcU  is  lb 


captsred  in  the  Crimea.  Near  tbt  bairadisii  the  Royal  Art  illciy 
IntUtutioB.  with  a  fine  muaeum  and  a  lecture  hall.  On  Ibe  W. 
of  the  barrack  Geld  is  the  Royal  Military  Repository,  within 
the  enclosure  ol  which  is  Ibe  Rotunda,  ori^naliy  emled  in  St 
James's  Fart  lot  the  receptin  ol  ibe  silled  lovcicisni  in  1814, 
■nd  ibonly  af  lecwardi  iranifiiied  to  its  pment  nie.  It  caitaint 
modds  ol  the  piindpal  dockyards  and  fortifacaiioas  of  the 
British  empire,  naval  models  of  all  dates,  and  numerous  specimens 
«l  weapons  of  war  from  the  remotest  times  to  the  present  day. 
On  tba  ComoKm  b  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  a  castellaled 
hinUbit  erected  from  the  dolcn  of  Sir  J.  Wyatville  in  r9oi, 
■h«rt  cadets  ate  trained  for  the  artillery  and  engineer  servKrs. 
Tlwre  an  a  Bamber  of  other  barracks.  At  the  S.E.  eilremily 
of  the  Common  Is  the  Herherl  Military  Hospital  Amoncaeveral 
military  memorials,  oae  in  the  Academy  grounds  waa  creeled 
IS  the  Prince  Imperial  ol  France,  for  two  years  a  student  in  the 
Academy.  Oiher  Institutions  iriclwle  the  Woolwich  polytechnic 
and  the  Brook  fever  bcspltal,  Shooter's  Hill.  The  parish  church 
ol  St  Maiy  Magdalene  wi 


g  Iroi 


beloie  the  i 


enwich.  Sot 
m  the  E.  ol  the  boivugh  an  Flumsteai! 
and  BosUll  Ilcath  (ijt  acres).  Behln 
Academy  Is  a  mineral  well,  the  "  Shooti 
tkmed  by  Evelyn.  Near  Woolwich  Common  thire  are  brick  and 
tile  kUns  atKl  sand  and  chalkpits,  and  there  are  eitenslvt  market- 
gardens  In  the  locality.  Theparliamentaryborough  of  Woolwich 
returns  one  member.  The  borough  courujl  consists  o(  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen,  and  60  councillon.  II  was  only  by  '  ~ 
Covemmenl  Ad  rSpf  thai  WouHich  was  bruughl  i' 
Mher  London  districts,  for  in  iSs5. 
B  local  (ovcmment  disirici  under  a  local  boa 
■mtoiKbed  by  the  MtlropoHs  Managemenl  Act- 


i  the  Royal  MiUiarr 


TinewHh 
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Weohrieh  fWalewidi)  is  meadoned  In  a  iran  of  tend  by  fCiv 
Edward  in  964  to.  Ibe  abbey  of  St  Peter  all^kent.    In  Domsday 

Walling  Street  CTHKd  ShoorerVHIEl,  and  a  Roman  vmelery  la 
Hpposed  to  have  oaupied  the  aiie  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  numemus 

the  neighbaurhood.  Woolwidi  Kema  to  have  been  a  small  Bshiat 
vilUfe  uoiil  is  the  bacioning  of  ihe  ilHh  cenlury  it  rose  inio  pn>- 
■nineoce  a.  a  doclmiid  and  mwU  naiion     T^U  evidence  that 

wuh  the  piuduK by  Heiuy  VIILofmaparaliariaiid  in  the  manor 
d(  Woolwich,  called  BouaKton's  Docbv  that  Ihe  fotindaiion  of  Ihe 
lown'f,  pmperity  was  laul.  Ihe  lauachLig  e(  ibe  "  Hany  Grtce  de 
Uini,  of  looo  toe*  buideo,  makin*  an  epoch  in  i»  hiuoiy.  Wool- 
wich remaliKd  the  chnf  dodrvmref  the  Encliih  navy  unlll  the 
■airodiietiaa  of  Iron  ship  buiVUnc  but  Ihe  doAyard  was  ctoied  in 
lUq,  The  town  becane  the  bodqvatten  of  the  Royal  Anillsy  OB 
the  ntablidimenl  of  a  separate  branch  of  (his  service  in  the  reign  of 
George  1.   Land  was  probably  acquimi  for  a  military  p»t  and  Alore 

Invading  Dutch  Beer,  allhouih  in  1664  mention  ia  made  of  irore- 
brjuieaandshcdi  for  repairing  ship  carrifap^    1 
and  iioro  were  concenirattd  at  WodwicS,  and  1 
war   moved   hither  from  Greenwich.      Defoii 


D  1695  Ote  laboratory 


iihmeai  at  Woolwidi 


foundry  at  the 
■as  called  until 


Foundry,  and  it  was  dedi 

■■  Tower  Place,'' as  thee. 

JA05.    Founden  wereadvcniiea  ror.  anu  recoiiUflliow  that  Andrew 

Schaldi  of  l>iuai  wai  lelecled.    In  1741  a  school  of  Iniirucllon  ior 

Vlj  Ridrd'c/  WooMckaiti  lEiU  XeiU  (Wiwlwich,  T^'.'"'  "^^ 
WOOLWICH-AIID-BGADIini  BEDS,  in  geology,  a  scnet  of 
argillaceous  and  sandy  depotiu  ol  lower  Eocene  age  found  In  the 
Lflndoa  and  Hampshire  basins.  By  the  earlier  geologists  this 
formalion  was  known  as  the  "  Plastic  Clay  "  so  called  by  T. 
Webster  in  i!i6  alter  the  AriUi  plasiiqiu  ol  G,  C.  F.  D.  Cuvicr 
and  A.  Brongniarl.  It  was  called  the  ■'  Mottled  Clay"  by 
J.Prestwichin  1846,  but  In  1853  he  proposed  the  name  "  Wool- 
wich-and-Rciding  Beds"  becauic  Oic  other  terms  were  not 


types  of  Ihu  lormalion  arc  rtcotniied:  (l)  The 

rfeneiallyunfosiilireiDiia.  Tbey art lound 
c3  the  London  Baain  and  in  the  iJampsbirt 

-bearJnj  illiyi  In  S.E.  Loiii!on"ti«w  a«  peW.ie 
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be  London  Baai 
Ji  type,  grey  clays  ani 

LTing  illyi  In  S,E.  Lo 

liandUiniticlayen.  TEe  Woolwich  beds 

bordtn  of  Surrey,  the  bordos  of  E.  Kent,  in  S.  £we>  and  e 

■whiven  in  Suaiea.    O)  A  third  Ivpe  consistingjir  lightHalaurc 

__c_.j_j  _._..  .....  — ---(ouifi^occursln^  KcnL    tt'hci 

n  argilliietous  gtcemand  vit 
OB  tic  Chalk  It  b  nne  daye 
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le  WooUlch^and-Rcadinc  beds  u: 
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•t  at  Studbnd  Bay  and  ai 
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water  power  from  the  Blackatoac  river  «iid  ita  tributaxiea,  the 
Mill  and  the  Peters  rivers.  The  value  of  its  factory  products  in 
1905  was  1x9.260,537.  Worsted  and  woollen  yams  are  manu- 
factured in  WoonsodLet  by  the  French  and  Belgian  processes. 
Other  manufactures  are  cotton  goods  and  yams,  rubber  gooda, 
clothes  wringers,  silks,bobbina  and  shuttles,  and  foundry  products. 
The  first  settlement  in  the  vicinity  was  made  apparently  about 
1666  by  Richard  Arnold,  who  at  about  that  time  bnilt  a  saw>mill  on 
the  baiik  61  the  BladcBtone  river.  Woonaocket  was  set  oCF  from 
Cumberland  and  was  incorporated  as  a  township  in  1867;  was  en- 
larged by  the  additk>n  of  a  part  of  Smithfield  in  1871,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1888. 

WOOSTER,  »  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Wayne  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  KOlbuck  Creek,  about  50  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Cleveland.  Pop.  (1900)  <^3  (4^7  foreign-bom);  (19x0)  6x56. 
Wooster  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  fc  Ohio  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania raihirays.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Wooster 
(co-educational;  Presb3rterian;  founded  in  x866  and  opened  in 
1870),  which  in  X909  had  37  instructors  and  1547  students. 
The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  b  in  the  city,  which 
also  has  various  manufactures.  Wooster  was  laid  out  in  x8o6, 
was  incorporated  as  &  town  in  X817,  and  became  a  dty  of  the 
second  dass  in  1869.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Generid  David 
Wooster  (x7io-i777),who  was  killed  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

WOOTTON  BASSETT,  a  market  town  in  the  N.  parliamentary 
division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  83  m.  W.  of  London  by  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (x90x)  220a  It  is  the  junction  of  the 
direct  railway  (1903)  between  London  and  the  Severn  tunnel 
with  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  system.  The  town 
has  large  cattle  markets  and  an  agricultural  trade. 

Wootton  Bassctt  (Wodeton,  WoUon)  was  held  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  by  one  Levenod,  and  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  induded  in  the  fief  of  Miles  Crispin.  About  a 
century  later  the  manor  was  acquired  by  the  Basset  family. 
The  town  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry  VI.,  and  returned 
members  to  parliament  from  1446-1447  until  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  In  1571  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  town  a 
market  on  Tuesday  and  two  fairs  each  to  last  two  days,  at  the 
feasts  of  St  George  the  Martyr  and  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin. 
In  1679  the  town  received  a  charter  from  Charles  II.,  and  the 
corporation  consisted  of  a  mayor,  two  aldermen  and  12  capital 
burgesses,  until  abolished  by  the  Munidpal  Corporations  Act  of 
1886,  under  which  the  property  is  now  vested  in  seven  trustees, 
one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  there  are 
also  two  aldermen  and  four  elected  members.  In  1836  fairs  were 
instituted  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  6th  of  April  and  on  the 
Tuesday  before  the  xith  of  October,  which  are  still  maintained, 
and  a  large  cattle  market  is  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  The  manufacture  of  broaddoth  was  formally  carried  on, 
but  is  now  entirdy  decayed. 

WORCESTER,  EARLS  AND  MARQUESSES  OF.  Urso  de 
Abitot,  constable  of  Worcester  cssUe  and  sheriff  of  Worcester- 
shire, is  erroneously  said  to  have  been  created  earl  of  Worcester 
in  1076.  Waleran  de  Beaumont  (1x04-1 166),  count  of  Meulan 
in  France,  a  partisan  of  King  Stephen  in  his  war  with  the  empress 
Matilda,  was  probably  earl  of  Worcester  from  x  136  to  X145.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  earldom,  became  a  crusader  and  died  a  monk. 
From  1397  to  1403  the  earldom  was  held  by  Sir  Thomas  Percy 
(c-  J  343"  >  403)  I  ft  brother  of  Henry  Percy,  ist  earl  of  Northumber" 
land.  Percy  served  with  distinction  in  France  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.;  he  also  held  an  official  position  on  the  Scottish 
borders,  and  under  Richard  II.  he  was  the  admiral  of  a  fleet. 
He  deserted  Richard  II.  in  X399,  and  was  employed  and  trusted  by 
Henry  IV.,  but  in  1403  he  joined  the  other  Percies  in  thdr  revolt; 
he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury,  and  subsequently  beheaded, 
the  earldom  becoming  extinct.  The  title  of  earl  of  Worcestef 
was  revived  in  14  21  in  favour  of  Jlichard  Beauchamp,  Lord 
Abergavenny,  but  bpsed  on  his  death  in  1422.  The  next  earl 
was  John  Tiptoft,  or  Tibetot,  a  noted  Yorkist  leader  during  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  who  was  executed  in  1470  (see  bdow).  On 
the  death  of  his  son,  Edward,  in  1485  the  earldom  reverted  to  the 
crown. 

In  February  15x4  the  earldom  was  bestowed  by  Heniy  VIIL 


on  CuAXLxs  SOMBXSBT  {fi.  t4j6o-x526),  A  bastard  ion  of  Haaiy 
Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset.  Having  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  he  was  styled 
Baron  Herbert  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  in  X506  he  was  created 
Baron  Herbert  of  Ragland,  Chepstow  and  (aower.  He  was 
chamberhun  of  the  household  to  Henry  VIII.  His  son  Henry, 
2nd  earl  ic.  1495-1548),  obtained  Tintem  Abbey  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The  title  descended  in  direct  line 
to  Henry,  the  5th  earl  (157 7-1646),  who  advanced  large  sums 
of  money  to  Charles  I.  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Rebdlioa 
and  was  created  marquess  of  Worcester  in  1643. 

Edward  Soue&set,  2nd  marquess  of  Worcester  (X601-1667), 
is  better  known  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Glamorgan,  this  caildDm 
having  been  conferred  upon  him,  although  somewhat  irregularly, 
by  Charles  I.  in  1644.  He  became  very  prominent  in  X644  and 
X645  in  connexion  with  Charles's  scheme  for  obtaining  mflitary 
help  from  Irdand  and  abroad,  and  in  1645  he  »gned  at  Kilkenny, 
on  behalf  of  Charles,  a  treaty  with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics; 
but  the  king  was  obliged  by  the  opposition  of  Ormonde  and  the 
Irish  loyalists  to  repudiate  his  acUon.  Under  the  Common- 
wealth he  was  formally  banished  from  England  and  his  estates 
were  seized.  At  the  Restoration  his  estates  were  restored,  and 
he  claimed  the  dukedom  of  Somerset  promised  to  him  by  Charles 
I.,  but  he  did  not  obtain  this,  nor  was  his  earldom  of  Glamorgan 
recognized.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  mechanical  experi* 
ments,  and  his  name  is  intimatdy  connected  with  the  early 
hi^oiy  of  the  steam-engine  (q.v,).  His  Century  of  the  Names 
and  Scantiings  of  suck  Inventions  as  at  present  I  can  call  to  mind  ta 
have  tried  and  perfected  (X663)  has  often  been  reprinted.  He 
died  on  the  3rd  of  April  1667. 

See  Henry  Dircks,  Life^  Times  and  Scientifie  Laiours  ef  the  2nd 
Uarquess  0/  Worcester  (186$} ;  Sir  J.  T.  GUbert,  History  of  the  Irish 
Confederation  and  the  War  tn  Ireland  (Dublin,  1882-X89X). 

His  only  son  Hxmsy  (X629-X  700),  the  3rd  marquess,  abaxuloned 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  was  a  member  of  one  of  Crom- 
well's parliaments.  But  he  was  quietly  loyal  to  Charies  II.,  who 
in  1682  created  him  duke  of  Beaufort.  As  the  defender  of  Bristol, 
the  duke  took  a  considerable  part  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  in  1685,  but  in  1688  he  surrenileEed  the  ciiy 
to  William  of  Orange.  He  inherited  Badxninton,  still  the  rcsi" 
dence  of  the  dukes  of  Beaufort,  and  died  there  on  the  2xst  oC 
January  1700.  The  Worcester  title  was  henceforth  merged  in 
that  of  Beaufort  (q.v.).  Henry,  the  7th  duke  (1792-X853),  was 
one  of  the  greatest  sportsmen  of  his  day,  and  the  Badminloa 
hunt  owed  much  to  him  and  his  successors,  the  8th  duke  (1824- 
X899)  and  9th  duke  (b.  1847). 

WORCESTER.  JOHN  TIPTOFT.  Eabl  of  (X427-1470),  was  son 
of  John  Tiptoft  (X375-X443),  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House  6t 
Commons  in  X4061  much  employed  in  diplomacy  by  Heniy  V., 
a  member  of  the  council  during  Ifae  minority  of  Hairy  VI.,  and 
created  Baron  Tiptoft  in  X426.  The  younger  Tiptoft  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  John  Rous  says  that  he  was  one  of  his 
fellow-students;  he  is  stated  to  have  been  a  member  of  Balliol 
College.  He  married  Ciody,  daughter  of  Richard  Neville, 
eari  of  Salisbury,  and  widow  of  Henry  Beauchamp  (d.  X445), 
duke  of  Warwick.  In  X449  he  was  created  earl  of  Worcester. 
His  wife  died  in  1450,  but  he  continued  the  association  with  the 
Yorkist  party.  During  York's  protectorate  he  was  treasurer  of 
the  exchequer,  and  in  1456-1457  deputy  of  Irdand.  In  X457 
and  again  in  1459  ^  ^"^^  sent  on  embassies  to  the  pope.  He 
was  abroad  three  years,  during  whidi  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem;  the  rest  of  the  time  he  spent  in  Italy,  at  Padua, 
where  he  studied  law  and  Latin;  at  Ferrara,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Guarino  of  Verona;  and  at  Florence,  where  he 
heard  the  lectures  of  John  Argyropoulos,  the  teacher  of  Greek. 
He  returned  to  England  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
on  the  7th  of  February  X462  was  made  constable  of  Eni^and. 
In  this  office  he  had  at  once  to  try  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  judged 
him  by  *'  lawe  padoue  "  (sc.  of  Padua;  Warkworth,  5).  In  1463 
he  commanded  at  sea,  without  success.  In  the  following  year  as 
constable  he  tried  and  condemned  Sir  Ralph  Grey  and  other 
Lancastrians.    In  X467  he  was  again  ^>point^  deputy  of  Ireland* 
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Doriag  a  year's  oflke  there  he  had  tlw  Mil  of  Desmond  attaiBted, 
mad  cruetty  put  to  death  the  carl*s  tivo  infant  sons.  In  1470^ 
as  constable,  he  ooodemned  twenty  of  Warwick's  adherents, 
and  had  them  Impaled,  "  for  which  ever  afteiwards  the  carl  wis 
greatly  hated  among  the  people,  for  their  disofdinate  death  that 
he  used  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  khd "  (Warkworth,  jp). 
On  the  Lancsstrian  restoration  Worcester  fled  Into  hiding, 
but  was  discovcicd  aad  tried  before  the  earl  of  Oxford,  son  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  condemned  in  1464.  He  was  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  on  the  18th  of  October  147a 

Womster  was  detested  for  his  brutality  and  abase  of  the 
Uw,  and  was  called  '*  the  butcher  of  England  "  (Fabyan,  659). 
More  than  any  ol  his  contemporaries  in  this  countiy  he  represents 
the  eombination  of  culture  and  crudty  that  was  distinctive  of  the 
Italians  of  the  Renaissance.  Apart  from  Ms  moral  character  he 
was  an  accomplished  schhlar,  and  a  great  purchaser  of  books  in 
luly,  many  of  which  he  presented  to  the  unlvenity  of  Oxfoid. 
He  translated  Ciceio*s  Ik  amicitia  and  Buonacoorso's  DcchrC' 
tion  ofNMttuu,  whkh  were  printed  by  Caxtoo  in  1481.  Caxton 
m  his  epik»gue  cukigized  Worcester  as  vatpmtx  to  all  the  temporal 
beds  of  the  kingdom  in  moral  virtue  as  well  as  in  science. 
Worcester  is  also  credited  with  a  tnuishtion  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentarkt  printed  in  1530.  His  "ordinances  for  justes  and 
triumphcs,"  made  as  constable  In  1466,  are  printed  in  Harring- 
ton's Nn^at  amii^iMae,  Worcester  was  a  patron  of  the  early 
English  humanist  John  Free,  and  ha  Italian  friends  indoded, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  Lodovfco  Carbo  of  Ferrara, 
and  the  famous  Florentine  bookseller  Vespaalano  da  Bisticci. 

AOTnoBitiES.<— For  Worcester's  Eagliah  career  aoe  especially  the 
oootemporarv  accooius  in  Tkne  Fifiemtk  Century  ChnmicUt, 
CdUctioHs  0/  a  London  Citizen  (Gregory's  ChromicU),  and  Wark> 
worth's  CkronicU — alt  three  published  bv  the  Camden  Society. 
Vespasiano  da  Bisticci  cave  an  account  of  nini  in  his  VtCe  di  nomini 
^tutri,  L  32a'3a6,  ap.  (^no  medUo  o  wort  mdU  prorintia  dtlF  EmiUa^ 
See  aleo  Blades'  Lift  ^  Cation,  L  79^  U.  73-  (C.  L.  K.) 

t  •  WORCESTER,  WIIXIAM  {fi.  141 5-<-  X43a),  English  chronicler, 
was  a  son  of  William  of  Worcester,  a  Bristol  citiscn,  and  as  some- 
times called  William  Botoner,  his  mother  being  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Botoocr.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  aad  bcoune 
secrctaiy  U>  Sir  John  FastoU.  When  the  knight  died  in  m59> 
Worcester,  although  one  of  his  executors,  found  that  nothing 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him,  and  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  Sir 
William  Yelverton,  he  disputed  the  validity  of  the  wilL  How- 
ever, an  amicable  arrangement  was  made  and  Worcester  obtained 
some  lands  near  Norwich  and  in  Southwark.  He  died  about 
1482.  Worcester  made  several  journeys  through  England,  and 
his  JtUurarium  contains  much  information.  The  survey  of 
Bristol  is  pf  the  highest  value  to  antiquaries.  Portions  of  the 
work  were  printed  by  James  Nasmith  in  1778,  and  the  part 
relating  to  Bristol  is  in  James  Dallaway's  AnliquUies  of  BnOomo 

(Bristol,  1834). 

Worcester  also  wrote  AnnaUt  nrmm  An^iurwm,  a  work  of  some 
value  for  the  history  of  Enaland  under  Henry  VI.  Tnb  was  published 
by  T.  Hcamc  in  1 738.  and  by  Joseph  Stevenson  for  the  **  Rofls  "  scries 
with  his  Utters  ond  Papers  tUmsteaiise  «f  the  Wars  of  tke  En^ish  in 
Fnnudnrint  the  Reiga  of  Henry  VI,  (1864).  Stevenson  also  printed 
here  collections  of  papers  made  by  Worcester  respecting  the  wars  of 
the  English  in  France  and  Normandy.  Worcester's  other  writings 
•ndude  the  last  Acta  domini  Johannis  Fasteif.  See  the  Pastan 
Letters  edited  by  J.  Gairdner  (1904);  and  F.  A.  Caaquct.  An  Old 
En^isk  Bible  and  other  Essays  (1897). 

^  WORCESTER*  a  town  of  the  Cape  province,  S.  Africa,  109m. 
by  rail  (58  in  a  direct  line)  N.E.  of  Cape  Town,  and  the  starting 
pofait  of  the  railway  to  Mosscl  Bay  and  Port  Elizabeth.  Pbp. 
(1904)  7885.  It  lies  in  the  LitUe  Karroo,  about  800  ft.  abovte 
ikt  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  Hex  River  mountains.  Tanning  and 
wason-bnilding  are  among  the  industries,  bat  the  surrounding 
countty  is  one  of  the  largest  wine  and  brandy  producing  districts 
in  the  province.  At  Brandvlei,  9  m.  S.,  near  the  Breede  river  are 
thermal  springs  with  a  temperature  of  14s*  F. 

V0RCS8TBR,  an  episcopal  dty  and  county  of  a  city,  nrani- 
dpal,  pariiamentary,  and  county  borough,  and  county  town  of 
Worcestershire,  England,  on  the  river  Severn,  120}  m.  W.N.W. 
of  London.  Pop.  (tgor)  46,6>4*  It  is  sensed  by  the  Great 
WSoteni  railway  and  by  the  Bristol-Birmingham  line  of  the 


Midland  milway.  Brandies  of  the  Great  Western  diverge  to 
llalvcm  and  Hereford,  and  to  Leominster.  Worcester  lies 
mafady  upon  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  Severn,  which  is  here  a 
broad  and  frfacid  river,  the  main  part  of  the  dty  lying  on  a 
ridge  parallel  with  its  banks.  The  dty  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
IS  aldermen  and  36  ooundUors.    Area  3242  acres. 

The  cathedral  church  of  Our  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  is  beautifully  placed  dose  to  the  river.  The  sec  was  founded 
by  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury  about  679 
or  680,  though,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield 
it  was  not  finally  established  till  780.  In  its  formation  the  tribal 
division  was  followed,  and  it  contained  the  people  of  the  Hwiccas. 
The  bishop's  church  of  St  Peter's,  with  its  secular  canons,  was 
absorbed  by  Bishop  Oswaki  into  the  monastery  of  St  Mary. 
The  canons  became  monks,  and  in  983  Oswald  finished  the 
building  of  a  new  monastic  cathedral  After  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  saintly  bishop  of  Worcester,  Wulbtan,  was  the 
only  English  preUte  who  was  left  m  possession  of  his  see,  and 
it  was  he  who  first  undertook  the  building  of  a  great  church 
of  stone  according  to  the  Norman  pattern.  Of  the  work  of  Wulf- 
Stan,  the  outer  walls  of  the  nave,  aisles,  a  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  transepts,  some  shafts  and  the  crypt  remain.  The  crypt 
(1084)  is  one  of  the  four  apadal  crypts  in  England,  the  others 
being  those  in  Winchester,  Gk>ucestcr  and  Canterbury  cathedrals. 
Wulfstan's  building  seems  to  have  extended  no  farther  than 
the  transepts,  but  the  nave  was  continued,  though  much  of  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the  central  tower  in  1 175.  The  two 
W.  bays  of  the  nave  date  from  about  1160.  In  1203  Wulfstan, 
who  had  died  in  r095,  was  canonized,  and  on  the  completion 
and  dedication  of  the  cathedral  in  1218,  hb  body  was  placed  in 
a  shrine,  which  became  a  platx  of  pilgrimage,  and  thereby  brought 
wealth  to  the  monks.  They  devoted  this  to  the  building  of  a 
lady  chapel  at  the  E.  end,  extending  the  building  by  50  ft.; 
Mid  in  z  2  24  was  begun  the  rebuilding  of  the  didr,  in  its  present 
splendid  Early  English  style.  The  nave  was  remodelled  in  the 
14th  century,  and,  excepting  the  W.bays,  shows  partly  Decorated 
but  prindpally  early  Perpendicular  work.  The  building  is 
cruciform,  and  is  without  aisles  in  the  transepts,  but  has  secondary 
choir-transepts.  A  Jesus  chapel  (an  uncommon  feature)  opens 
from  the  N.  nave  aisle,  from  which  it  is  separated  ^  a  very 
beautiful  modem  screen  of  stone,  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
Without,  the  cathedral  is  severely  phin,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ornate  tower,  which  dates  from  1374,  and  is  196  ft.  in  height. 
The  prindpal  dimensons  of  the  cathedral  are-^extreme  length 
425  ft.  (nave  170  ft.,  dioir  180  ft.),  extreme  width  145  ft.  (choir 
78  ft.),  height  of  nave  68  ft.  The  monastic  remains  lie  to  the  S. 
The  doistcn  are  of  Perpendicular  work  engrafted  upon  Norman 
walls,  bdng  entered  from  the  S.  through  a  fine  Norman  doorway. 
In  them  the  effect  of  the  warm  red  sandstone  is  particularly 
beautiful.  An  interesting  Norman  chapter  house  adjoins 
them  on  the  E.,  its  Pcrpcndicubr  roof  supported  on  a  central 
column,  whOe  on  the  S.  h'cs  the  Refectory,  a  fine  I>ecorated 
room  (1373)  now  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Cathedral  School 
There  are  also  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Guesten  Hall  (1320). 
A  very  extensive  restoration  was  begun  in  1857,  upwards  of 
£100,000  being  spent.  Among  the  monuments  in  the  cathedral, 
that  of  King  John,  in  the  choir,  is  the  earliest  sepulchral  effigy 
of  an  English  king  in  the  country.  There  is  an  altar  tomb,  in 
a  very  fine  Ute  Perpendicular  chantry  chapel,  of  Arthur,  Prince 
of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  who  died  in  1502.  There  are  also 
monuments  of  Jbhn  Gauden,  the  bishop  who  wrote  Icon  basilike, 
often  attributed  to  Charles  I.,  of  Bishop  Hough  by  Roubillac, 
and  of  Mis  Digby  by  Chantrey. 

Of  the  eleven  parish  churches,  St  AIbaA*s  has  oonsidenble 
Norman  remains,  St  Peter's  contains  portions  of  aJU  Gothic 
styles,  St  Helen's,  with  a  fine  peal  of  bdls  commemorating  the 
victories  of  Marlborough,  has  also  Gothic  portions,  but  the 
majority  were  eRhcr  rebuilt  in  the  18th  century,  or  are  modern. 
.St  Andrews  has  a  beautiful  spire,  erected  in  1751  1$$  ft.  6  In. 
in  hdght .  Holy  Trinity  preserves  the  anctent  roof  of  the  Guesten 
Hall.  St  John's  in  Bedwardine  was  made  a  parish  church  in 
1371. 
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There  vi  no  cemaiai  of  the  old  castle  of  Worcester^  it  adjoined 
the  monastery  so  closely  that  King  John  fave  its  yard  to  the 
monks,  and  liter  that  time  it  ceased  to  be  a  stronghold.  The 
Commandcry,  founded  by  St  Wuifstan  in  1085,  was  a  hospital, 
and  its  name  appears  to  lack  authority.  It  was  rebuilt  in  Tudor 
times,  and  there  remains  a  beautiful  hall,  with  music  gallery, 
canopied  dais,  and  a  fine  bay  window,  together  with  other 
parts.  The  wood'Carving  is  exquisite.  There  are  many  old 
half-timbered  houses.  The  guild-hall  (1723)  is  an  admirable 
building  in  the  Italian  style;  it  contains  a  portrait  of  George  III., 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  presented  by  the  king  to  commemorate 
his  visit  to  the  city  at  the  triennial  musical  festival  in  1 788.  This, 
the  Festival  of  the  Three  Choirs,  is  maintained  here  alternately 
with  Gloucester  and  Hereford.  The  corporation  'possesses 
some  interesting  old  charters  and  manuscripts,  and  good  muni- 
cipal regalia.  Public  buildings  include  the  shire-hall  (1835), 
Com  Exchange  and  market-house.  Fairs  are  held  thrice 
annually.  The  Victoria  Institute  includes  a  library,  museum 
and  art  gallery.  The  cathedral  school  was  founded  by  Henry 
VUI.  in  1 54 1,  Queen  Elizabeth's,  in  a  modern  building,  in  1563; 
there  arc  also  a  choir  school,  and  municipal  art,  science  aud 
technical  schools.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  there  is  a  large 
Benedictine  convent,  at  Stanbrook  Hall,  with  a  beautiful 
modern  chapel.  The  Clothiers'  Company  possesses  a  charter 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  the  great  industries  are  now 
the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  of  porccbin.  A  company  of 
glovers  was  incorporated  in  1661.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain 
is  famous.  The  materials  employed  are  china  clay  and  china 
stone  from  Cornwall,  felspar  from  Sweden,  fire<lay  from  Stour- 
bridge and  Broseley,  marl,  flint  and  calcined  bones.  The  Royal 
Porcelain  works  cover  5  acres.  Among  Worcester's  other  trades 
are  those  of  iron,  iron  goods  and  engineering  works,  carriage 
making,  rope  spinning,  boat  building,  tanning  and  the  produc- 
tion of  chemical  manures  and  of  cider  and  perry.  There  is  ft 
considerable  carrying  trade  on  the  Severn; 

The  charities  are  numerous,  and  include  St  Oswald's  hospital, 
Nash's  almshouses,  Wyatt's  almshouses,  the  Berkeley  hospital, 
Goulding  hospital,  Shewring's  hospital,  Inglethorpe's  alms- 
houses, Waldgrave's  almshouses,  Moore's  blue-coat  school. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  charity,  and  others. 

Traces  of  British  and  Roman  occupation  have  been  discovered 
at  Worcester  {Wigeran  Ccasier,  Wigornia),  but  its  history  begins 
with  the  foundation  of  the  episcopal  see.  Being  the  chief  city 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  Worcester  was  frequently  visited  by 
the  kings  of  England.  In  11 39  it  was  taken  by  the  Empress 
Maud  and  retaken  and  burnt  by  Stephen  in  1 149.  It  surrendered 
to  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1263.  In  164a,  during  the  Great 
Rebellion,  a  handful  of  cavaliers  was  besieged  here,  and  in  spite 
of  an  attempted  relief  by  Prince  Rupert,  the  city  was  pillaged, 
as  it  was  again  in  1646.  In  1651  Charles  II.  with  the  Scottish 
army  marched  into  Worcester,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
citizens.  Cromwell  took  up  his  position  on  the  Red  Hill  just 
outside  the  city  gates.  Lambert  succeeded  in  passing  the  Severn 
at  Upton,  and  drove  back  the  Royalist  troops  towards  Worcester. 
Charles,  seeking  an  advantage  of  this  division  of  the  enemy 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  attacked  Cromwell's  camp.  At 
first  he  was  successful,  but  Cromwell  was  reinforced  by  Lambert's 
troops  in  time  to  drive  back  Charles's  foot,  who  were  not  supported 
by  the  Scottish  horse,  and  the  rout  of  the  King's  force  was  complete. 
I  In  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  iEthelred  and  ^thclflead,  ealdor- 
man  and  lady  of  the  Mercians,  at  the  request  of  the  bishop 
"  built  a  burgh  at  Worcester  "  and  granted  to  him  half  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  there  "  both  in  market  and  street  within 
the  borough  and  without."  Richard  I.  in  i  xSg  granted  the  town 
to  the  burgesses  at  a  fee-farm  of  £34,  and  Henry  III.  in  1227 
granted  a  gild  merchant  and  exemption  from  toll,  and  raised 
the  farm  to  £30.  The  first  incorporation  charter  was  granted 
by  Philip  and  Mary  in  1554  under  the  title  of  bailiffs,  aldermen, 
chamberlains  and  citizens,  but  James  I.  in  i6a2  made  the  city 
a.  separate  county  and  granted  a  corporation  of  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen,  and  a  common  council  consisting  of  one  body  of 
34  citizens,  including  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  another 


body  of  48.  wlkodected  the  Mayor  from  among' the  24.  By  tk* 
Municipal  Reform  Act  of  183  5  the  government  was  again  altered, 
The  burgesses  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1295 
to  1 885,  when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one.  As  early  as  1 203 
the  men  of  the  town  paid  loos.  for  licence  to  buy  and  sell  doth 
as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of  Henry  UI.,  aind  in  1590  the 
weavers,  walkers  and  clothiers  received  an  incorporation  charter, 
but  the  trade  had  already  begun  to  decline  ajad  by  1789  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Its  pkice  was  taken  by  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  introduced  in  1751  by  Dr*WaIl,  and  by  the  increasiiig 
manufacture  of  gloves,  a  trade  in  which  is  known  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  isth  ceotuiy. 

See  Vidaria  Cmtnty  History,  Wortesler;  John  Noake,  WontsUr 
in  Olden  Times  (1840} :  Valentme  Green.  The  History  and  AutiquUies 
ojthe  City  and  Subnrbt^of  Worcester  (1796). 

WORCESTBR,  a  city  and  the  oounty-seat  of  Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  UJ>.A.,  about  44  m.  W.  of  Boston  on 
the  Blackstonc  river,  a  branch  of  the  Providence  river.  Pop. 
(1900)  118,421  (37*653  foreign-bom);  (1905, state  census)  128,135; 
(1910)  145,986.  Area,  39  sq.  m.  Worcester  is  served  by  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and 
the  Boston  &  Maine  railways,  and  is  connected  with  Springfield 
anj  Boston  by  interiuban  electric  lines.  The  park  system  of 
the  city  comprises  about  twenty  tracts  with  a  total  area  of  more 
than  1 100  acres;  among  them  are  Elm  Park  (88  acres)  in  the  W. 
including  Newton  Hill  (670  fL  above  aea*levet),  and  Green  HiD 
Park  (500  acres)  in  the  N.E.  Other  parks  are  Institute  Park 
(18  acres)  and  Boynton  Park  (t  13  acres)  in  the  N.W.  on  Salisbury 
Pond,  given  to  the  city  by  Stephen  Salisbury;  Dodge  Park 
(13  acres,  N);  Bumcoat  Park  (4a  acres,  N.E.);  Chandler  Hill 
Park  (80  acres,  £.);  Had  wen  (50  acres),  University  (14  acres) 
and  Crompton  Park  (15' 25  acres)  in  the  S.W.  and  S.;  and 
Greenwood  (i2-6s  acres),  Beaver  Brook  (15*5  acres^,  Tatnuck 
(2-94  acres),  Kendrick  (14-87  acres)  and  Vernon  Hill  (16-4  acres). 
Two  miles  N.E.  of  the  centre  of  the  city  lies  lake  Quinsigamond, 
4  m.  long,  from  which  flows  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  brsnch 
of  the  Blackstone.  On  its  shores  Is  Lake  Park  (no  acres). 
Fronting  tlie  Common,  a  wooded  square  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
is  the  City  Hall,  near  which  is  a  bronze  statue,  by  D.  C.  French, 
ct  G.  F.  Hoar.  On  the  Common  there  Is  a  monument,  designed 
by  Randolph  Rogers,  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  one  to  Colonel  Timothy  BIgelow  (1739-1790),  one  of 
Worcester's  soldiers  of  the  War  of  Independence.  Tlie  E.  side 
of  the  Common  was  the  site  of  an  dd  burying  ground,  and  the 
W.  side  of  the  First  Church,  buih  in  16O3.  About  |  m.  N.  of  the 
Common  b  Lincoln  Square,  adjacent  to  which  is  the  granite 
Court  House;  in  front  of  it  is  a  statue  of  General  Charles  Devens 
(1820-1891)  by  French.  The  old  Salisbury  mansion,  dating 
back  to  Colonial  days,  stands  in  this  square.  At  Salisbury 
Street  and  Park  Avenue  are  the  library  and  museum  (1910) 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  established  in  18x3 
by  Isaiah  Thomas,  with  a  collection  of  interesting  portraits,  a 
library  of  99,000  veils,  and  many  thousands  of  pamphlets,  particu- 
larly rich  in  Americana,  The  Art  Museum  was  erected  and 
endowed  (1899-1903)  by  Stephen  Salisbury,  and  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  casts,  many  valuable  paintings,  and  the  Ban- 
croft Collection  o(  Japanese  art.  The  dty  has  many  fine 
churches. 

Worcester  is  an  important  educational  centre.  Oaik 
University  was  established  here  in  XS89  by  Jonas  Oilman  Claik 
as  a  purely  graduate  institution.  In  1902  CUrk  College  was 
openol  for  undergraduate  work  under  the  presidency  of  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  with  a  separate  endowment  of  $1 ,300,00a  In  1910 
it  had  30  teachers  and  177  studenla  The  university  In  1910  had 
15  instructors,  103  students  and  a  Ubrary  of  50,000  volomea. 
Under  G.  Stanley  Hall,  who  was  made  president  in  x888,  the 
university  became  well  known  for  its  work  in  child-psychology. 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  (founded  in  1865  by  John 
Boynton  of  Templeton,  Massachusetts;  opened  in  x868)  is  one 
of  the  best-equipped  technical  schools  of  college  rank  in  the 
country;  m  1910  it  had  49  instructors,  515  students  and  a 
library  of  12,700  vola.;  the  buildings  are  near  Institute  t^A 
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Oil  Ptekachoaft  Hill  or  Kt.  St  Jftmcs  (6qo  ft.)  is  the  Jesuit 
eoHege  of  the  Holy  Cross,  with  a  preparatory  school,  founded  m 
1843  by  Benedict  J.  Fen  wick,  bishop  of  Boston,  and  chartered 
in  1865;  In  1910  it  had  30  instructors  and  450  students.  There 
is  a  State  Normal  School  (1874),  and  connected  with  it  a 
kindergarten  training  school  (1910). 

The  city  library  (175,000  vob.),  founded  in  1859,  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  country  to  be  open  on  Sunday.  There  are  four 
daily  newspapers,  one  printed  in  French.  From  1775  to  1848 
was  published  here  the  weekly  edition  of  the  WoreesUr  5^, 
established  by  Isaiah  Thomas  bi  1770  in  Boston  as  the  Massa- 
ckusetts  Spy  and  removed  by  him  to  Worcester  at  the  outbreak 
fA  the  War  of  Independence;  a  daily  edition  was  published 
from  1845  to  1904.  Early  in  the  19th  century  the  dty  was  an 
important  publishing  centre. 

Worcester  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing 
centres  in  New  England:  in  1905  the  value  of  the  factory 
product  was  $S3»i44.965»  ranking  the  city  third  among  the 
dtics  of  the  state.  Manufacturers  of  hardware  and  tools  at  an 
early  date  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  steel  and  other 
metal  industries,  in  which  4  2  8  %  of  all  the  workers  were  employed 
in  1905.  A  brge  proportion  are  employed  in  the  wire  and  wire- 
working  industries,  one  plant,  that  of  the  American  Sted  and 
Wire  Company,  cmptoying  about  5000  hands;  in  1905  the  total 
value  of  wire-work  was  $1,726,088,  and  of  foundry  and  machine 
shop  products  $7,337,095. 

The  first  grant  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  Blackstone  Valley 
was  made  in  1657,  and  the  town,  Quansigamond  (or  Qumsiga« 
mond)  Plantation,  was  laid  out  in  October  1668.  In  1675,  on 
the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  War,  it  was  temporarily  abandoned. 
In  1684  it  was  settled  again  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Wor- 
cester because  several  leaders  in  the  settlement  were  natives  of 
Worcester,  England.  In  1713  the  viciiuty  was  opened  up  to 
settlement,  a  Uvern  and  a  mill  were  coiistructed,  and  a  turnpike 
road  was  built  to  Boston.  Worcester  waa  incorporated  as  a  town 
hi  i7t».  In  1755  a  small  colony  of  the  exiled  Acadians  settled 
here.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  Worcester  was 
little  more  than  a  country  market  town.  During  Shays's  Rebellion 
it  was  taken  by  the  rebels  and  the  couru  were  dosed.  The 
first  real  impetus  to  Its  growth  came  in  1835  with  thecoostmciion 
of  the  Boston  (k  Worcester  railway,  and  it  received  a  dty  charter 
in  1848.  The  strong  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  city  led  in 
1854  to  a  serious  riot,  owing  to  an  apparent  attempt  to  enforce 
the  Fugitive  Sbve  Law.  In  Worcester,  or  within  a  radius  of 
a  dozen  miles  of  it,  were  the  homes  of  Elias  Howe,  Inventor  of 
the  sewing  machine;  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin; 
Erastus  Bigek>w  (i8i4-i879>t  inventor  of  the  carpet  weaving 
machine;  Dr  Russell  L.  Hawcs,  inventor  of  an  envelope  machine; 
Thomas  Blanchard  (1788-1864),  inventor  of  the  machine  for 
turning  irregular  forms;  Samuel  Cromplon  (i753~i837)  and 
Lucius  James  Knowles  (1819-1884),  the  perfectors  of  the  modem 
loom;  and  Draper  Rugglcs,  Joel  Nourse  and  J.  C.  Mason,  per- 
fectors of  the  modem  plough  and  originators  of  loany  inventions 
in  agricultural  machinery. 

See  F.  E.  Blake.  Incidenti  0/  (kg  First  and  Second  SeUtements  tf 
Worcester  (Worcester,  1884);  Wm.  Lincoln.  History  of  Worcesltr  to 
t8j6  (Worcester,  1837);  alio  same  extended  to  1 863  by  Charles 
Hcrsey  (Worceitcr.  1862);  D.  H.  Hurd.  History  of  Wonester  County 
(Woftestcr,  2  vols..  1889):  I.  N.  Mctcolf,  Ittustrated  Business  Cuide 
to  CUy  of  Worcester  (Worcester.  1880):  C.  F.  Jcwett,  History  eS 
Worcester  County  (2  vols..  Worewtcr.  1879):  the  CoUecHons  and  Fro- 
eeedings  (t88t  aqq.)  of  the  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity  (inacitutcd 
in  1877)- 

WORCEffrERSHIRB,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Staffordshire.  E.  by  Warwickshire,  S.  by  Gloucestershire, 
W.  by  Herefordshire,  and  N.W.  by  Shropshire.  The  area  b 
751  sq.  m.  It  covers  a  portion  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Severn 
and  Avon,  with  thdr  tributary  valleys  and  the  hills  separrting 
tliem.  The  Severn  rans  through  the  county  from  N.  at  Bewdlcy 
to  S.  near  Tewkesbury,  t  raversing  the  Vale  of  Worcester.  Follow- 
ing this  direction  it  recdvcs  from  the  E.  the  Stour  at  Stourpoft, 
Uie  Salwarpe  above  Worcester,  and  the  Avon,  whose  point  of 
b  just  outside  the  oonnty.    The  Avon  valley  b  known 


in  this  county  as  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  and  is  devoted  to  orchards 
and  market  gardening.  The  Cotteswold  Hills  rise  sharply  fr<Ka 
it  on  the  S.E.,  of  which  Bredon  UiU,  within  this  county,  is 
a  conspicuous  q>ur.  The  Avon  forms  the  county  boundary 
with  (jkMicestershire  for  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth. 
The  Tcmc  joins  the  Severn  from  the  W.  bdow  Worcester,  and 
forms  short  stretches  of  the  W.  boundary.  Salmon  and  lam- 
preys are  taken  in  the  Severn;  trout  and  grayling  abound  in 
the  Teme  and  its  feeders.  Besides  the  O>ttcswokis,  the  most 
important  hills  are  the  Malvern  and  the  Lackey  or  Hagley 
rangea.  The  Malvems  rise  abruptly  from  the  fiat  Vale  of 
Worcester  on  the  W.  boundary,  being  partly  in  Herefordshire, 
and  reach  a  height  of  1395  ft.  in  the  Wotccster  Beacon,  and 
1 1 14  in  the  Hereford  Beacon.  They  are  divided  by  the  Teme 
from  a  lower  N.  continuation,  the  Abberiey  Hills.  TheXJckey 
Hills  cross  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  county,  rarely  exceeding  1000 
ft.  Their  N.  part  is  called  the  Clent  Hills.  Partly  mthin  the 
county  are  the  sites  of  two  andent  forests.  That  of  Wyre, 
bordering  the  Severn  on  the  W.  in  the  N.  of  Worcesteishire  and 
in  Shropshire,  retains  to  some  extent  its  andent  chaiacter; 
but  Malvern  Chase,  which  clothed  the  sbpes  of  the  MalVcm 
Hills,  b  hardly  recognisable. 

CeAAycy.-— Axchcan  gneisses  and  ichbts  ^alvemian)  ard  vokanSe 
rocks  (Orioonian)  form  the  core  of  the  MaJvcm  Hills;  being  the  most 
durable  rocks  in  the  district,  they  form  the  highest  ground.  Similariy 
tuffs  and  volcanic  grits  (Bamt  Green  rocks)  crop  out  in  the  Lkkey 
Hills  near  Bramsgrovc^  They  are  succcedoa  by  the  Cambrian  locn 
(HoRybush  Sandstone  and  Malvcm  Shales),  which  are  well  devdopcd 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  whcie  in  places  the  Archeaa  rooES 
have  been  thrust  over  them.  The  Lickey  Quartdte.  probably  of  the 
same  age  as  the  HoHybush  Sandstone,  u  extennveiy  quarried  for 
roadsionc.  Strata  of  Ordovieun  age  bdng  absent  in  Worcestenhire^ 
the  Silurua  rodcs  rest  unoonformablY  on  the  earlier  formatioaBS 
they  include  the  Upper  Llandovery,  wenlock  and  Ludlow  series. 
TbcK  dip  steeply  W.  from  the  Malvern  and  Abberiey  axis  and  plunge 
under  the  Old  Red  Sandstone:  some  of  the  lower  beds  arc  reprnentM 
at  the  Ltckcy.  while  the  Wenlock  Limestone  forms  some  tnarp  ant> 
dines  at  Dudley.  The  Silurian  strata  are  rich  in  marine  fosstia,  and 
the  included  limestones  (Wodhopc,  Wenlock  and  Aymestry)  are 
all  represented  in  the  Malvern  district.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone 
succeeds  the  Silurian  on  the  W.  boidcrs  of  the  county.  The  Carixsni- 
ferous  Limestone  and  Millstone  Grit  were  not  deposited,  so  that  the 
Coal  Measures  rest  uooonformably  on  the  oMcr  roclc^  These  are 
represented  in  the  Wyre  Forest  ooalfidd  near  Bewdlcy  and  in  the  S^ 
end  of  the  S.  Staffonlshire  coalfield  near  Halesowen:  they  contain 
rich  scams  of  coal  and  ironstone  and  several  intrusions  of  basalt 
(dhustone.  Rowley-rag).  The  so^alled  Permian  red  rocks  are  now 
mupcd  with  the  CoaiMeasurM;  some  intcrcalatod  brccdaa  cap  the 
Clent  Hills  (1036  ft.).  The  Trbssic  red  rocks— unconformable  to  all 
below<— cover  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  on  the  W.  arc  faulted 
against  the  older,  rocks  of  the  Malvems:  they  include  the  Bunter 
sandstones  and  pebble-beds,  and  the  Keuper  sandstones  and  marls, 
the  beds  of  rock-salt  in  the  latter  yielding  brine-springs  (Droitwich. 
Stoke  Prior).  A  nanow  and  seldom-exposed  outcrop  of  Rhaetic 
beds  introduces  the  marine  Liassic  formation  which  occupies  most 
of  the  SE.  of  the  county;  the  Lower  Lias  consists  of  blue  clays  and 
limestones;  the  latter  are  burnt  for  lime  and  yield  abundant 
ammonitcsL  The  sands  and  Knwstones  of  the  Middle  Lias  and  the 
days  of  the  Upper  Lias  arc  ptescnt  in  the  lower  slopes  of  Bredon  Hill 
and  of  the  Cotteswolds,  and  arc  succeeded  bv  the  sands  and  oolitic 
limestones  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.  Glacial  acposits— bouMer-cIay, 
ibolatcd  bouUlers,  sand  and  gravd— are  met  with  in  many  parts 
of  the  county,  while  later  valle)r-grmvek  have  yielded  remains  of 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  Ac  Coal,  ironstone,  salt,  umcstone  and  road* 
stone  are  the  chief  mineral  products. 

ClimaU  and  AgricuUure.— The  climate  is  generally  equable  and 
healthy,  and  is  very  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  vegetables 
and  hops,  for  which  Worcestershire  has  kMig  hdd  a  high  reputatkm, 
the  red  niaris  and  the  rich  kMims  bdng  good  both  for  market  gardens 
and  tillage.  About  five«xths  of  the  area  of  the  county  b  under 
cultivation,  and  of  tbb  about  6ve-dghths  is  in  permanent  pasture. 
Orchards  aie  octensve,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  woodland^ 
Wheat  and  oats  are  the  prindpal  grain  crops^  Turnips  are  grown  on 
about  ooe-thifd  of  the  gresn  crop  acreage,  and  potatoes  on  about 
one-fourth.  Ther*  b  a  considerable  acreage  wM  beans.  In  the 
ncbhbourhood  of  Worcester  there  are  Urge  nurseries. 

Indmstries.^ln  the  N.  Worcester  indudes  a  portran  of  the  Blade 
Country,  one  of  the  most  actK'e  mdustrial  districU  in  England. 
Dudley.  Netherton  and  Brieriey  Hill.  Stourbridge.  Halesowen. 
Oldbory  and  the  S.  and  W.  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  have  a  vast 
popobtion  engaged  in  iron-working  in  all  its  branches,  from  enKinccr> 
tt^  works  to  nail-making,  in  the  founding  and  oonverston,  galvanic 
iiw.  finishing  and  extracting  of  metals,  in  chemical  and  glass  work^ 
.,T 1^  Umom  for  poeedain.  IGdderaunsccr  for  carpets  and 
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Redditch  for  needles,  6afa>hoolct,  Ac  Stlt  k  produced  from  brine  at 
Droitwidi  and  Stoke.  The  fire-clays  and  Hnicstone  of  the  N.  unite 
with  the  coal  measures  to  form  a  basts  of  the  industries  in  the  Bburk 
Country.  Furniture,  clothing  and  paper>niaking  and  leatber-work- 
ing  are  also  importaitt. 

-  Cummnnuaiions,— The  Great  Western  nilvs^  serves  Evesham, 
Worcester,  Droitwich  and  Kidderminster,  with  branches  from 
Worcester  to  Malvern  and  into  Herefordshire,  from  Kidderminster 
to  Tenbury  and  the  W.,  and  from  the  same  junction  to  Dudley 
and  Birmingham.  The  London  A  North-Western  system  touches 
Dudley.  The  Midland  company's  line  between  Derby,  Birmingham 
and  Bristol  runs  from  N.  to  S.  through  the  county,  with  a  branch 
diverging  through  Droitwich  and  Worcester,  another  serving 
Malvern  from  Asnchurch,  and  an  alternative  route  from  Birmingham 
to  AsJichnrch  by  Redditch  and  Evesham.  The  Severn  is  an  im- 
portant highway;  the  Avon,  though  locked  up  to  Evesham,  is  little 
used  save  by  pleasure-boats.  Canals  follow  toe  courses  of  the  Stour 
and  the  Salwaxpe,  and  serve  the  towns  of  the  Black  Country. 

Administration  and  P9pidalian.—Tht  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  480,560  acres,  with  a  population  in  1901  of  489t338. 
The  area  of  the  administrative  coun£y  is  480,059  acres.  The 
county  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  has  detached  portions 
endaved  in  Hereford^iire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire  and 
Oloucertenhire.  It  coropriies  five  hundreds.  The  municipal 
boroughs  are  Bcwdley  (2866),  Droitwich  (4201),  Dudley  (48,733)1 
Evesham  (7101),  Kidderminster  (24,681)  and  Worcester  (46,624). 
Dudley  and  the  city  and  county  town  of  Worcester  are  county 
boroughs.  The  urban  districts  are  Bromsgrove  (8418),  King's 
Norton  and  Northfield  (57,122;  forming  a  S.  suburb  of  Birming- 
ham), Lye  and  Wdlescote  (10,976;  adjacent  to  Stourbridge), 
Malvern  (16,449),  North  Bromsgrove  (5688),  Oldbury  (25,191), 
Redditch  (13,493),  Stourbridge  (16,302)  and  Stourport  (4529). 
Halesowen  (4057),  Pershore  (3348),  Tenbury  (2080)  and  Upton- 
upon-Sevem  (2225)  may  be  mentioned  among  other  towns. 
The  county  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at 
Worcester.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter-sessions,  and  is  divided 
idto  17  petty  sessional  divisions.  Worcester  and  Dudley  have 
separate  courts  of  quarter-sessions,  and  all  the  boroughs  have 
commissions  of  the  peace.  The  total  number  of  civil  parishes 
is  239.  TJie  ancient  county,  which  is  mc»tly  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester,  with  a  few  parishes  in  that  of  Hereford,  contains 
231  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts  wholly  or  in  part.  The 
county  contains  five  parliamentary  divisions — West  or  Bewdlcy, 
East,  South  or  Evesham,  Mid  or  Droitwich,  and  North  or 
Oldbury.  The  pariiamcntary  boroughs  of  Kidderminster  and 
Worcester  return  one  member  each,  and  parts  of  the  boroughs 
of  Dudley  and  Birmingham  are  included  in  the  county. 

History. — The  earliest  English  settlers  in  the  district  now  known 
as  Worcestershire  were  a  tribe  of  the  Hwiccas  of  Gloucestershire, 
who  spread  along  the  Severn  and  Avon  valleys  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury. By  679  the  Hwiccan  kingdom  was  formed  into  a  separate 
diocese  with  its  sec  at  Worcester,  and  the  Hwriccas  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  modern  county,  with  the  exception 
of  the  N.W.  comer  beyond  the  Abbcrlcy  Hills.  From  this  date 
the  town  of  Worcester  became  not  only  the  religious  centre  of 
the  district,  but  the  chief  point  of  trading  and  military  communi- 
cation between  England  and  Wales.  A  charter  of  the  reign  of 
Alfred  alludes  to  the  erection  of  a  "  burh  *'  at  Worcester  by 
Edward  and  iEthelflead,  and  it  was  after  the  recovery  of  Merda 
from  the  Danes  by  Edward  that  the  shire  originated  as  an 
administrative  area.  The  first  political  event  recorded  by  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  in  Worcestershire  is  the  destruction  of  Worcester 
by  Hardicanute  in  1041  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  two  of  his 
tax-gatherers  by  the  citizens. 

In  no  county  has  the  monastic  movement  played  a  more 
important  part  than  in  Worcestershire.  Foundations  existed 
at  Worcester,  Evesham,  Pershore  and  Fladbury  in  the  8th 
century;  at  Great  Malvern  in  the  nth  century,  and  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  at  Little  Malvern,  Westwood,  Bordesley, 
Whistones,  Cookhill,  Dudley,  Halesowen  and  Astley.  At  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  more  than  half  Worcestershire  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  church.  The  church  of  Worcester  held  the 
triple  hundred  of  Oswaldslow,  with  such  privileges  as  to  exclude 
the  sheriff's  jurisdiction  entirely,  the  profits  of  all  the  local 
courts  accruing  to  the  bishop,  whose  baililb  in  1276  claimed 


to  bold  his  hundred  outside  Worcctter,  at  Diyhuzst,  aad  at 
Wimbomtrec.  The  two  hundreds  owned  by  the  diurch  of  West- 
minster, and  that  owned  by  Pershore,  had  in  the  13th  century 
been  combined  to  form  the  hundred  of  Pershore,  while  the 
hundred  of  Evesham  owned  by  Evesham  Abbey  had  been  con- 
verted into  Blakenhurst  hundred;  and  the  irregular  boundaries 
and  outlying  portions  of  these  hundreds  are  explained  by  their 
having  been  formed  out  of  the  scattered  endowments  of  their 
ecclesiastical  owners.  Of  the  renuuning  Domesday  hundreds. 
Came,  Clent,  Crcsselaw  and  Esch  had  been  combined  to  form  the 
hundred  of  Halfshire  by  the  13th  century,  while  Doddingtree 
remained  unchanged.    The  shire-court  was  held  at  Worcester. 

The  vast  possessions  of  the  church  prevented  the  growth  of 
a  great  territorial  aristocracy  in  Worcestershire,  and  Dudley 
Castle,  which  passed  from  William  Fitz-Ansculf  to  the  families 
of  Paynd  and  Someri,  was  the  sole  residence  of  a  feudal  baron. 
The  Domesday  fief  of  Urse  d'Abitot  the  sheriff,  founder  of 
Worcester  Castle,  and  of  his  brother  Robert  le  Despenser  passed 
in  the  12th  century  to  the  Beauchamps,  who  owned  Elmley 
and  Hanlcy  Castles,  The  possessions  of  William  Fitz  Osbem 
in  Doddingtree  hundred  and  the  Teme  valley  fell  to  the  crown 
after  his  rebellion  in  Z074  and  passed  to  the  Mortimers.  Hanlcy 
Castle  and  Malvern  Chase  were  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  with  exemption  from  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction. 

The  early  political  history  of  Worcestershire  centres  round  the 
city  of  Worcester.  In  the  Civil  War  of  the  1 7th  century  Worcester- 
shire was  conspicuously  loyal.  On  the  retreat  of  Essex  from 
Worcester  in  1642  the  city  was  occupied  by  Sir  William  RuscU 
for  the  king,  and  only  surrendered  in  1646.  In  1642  Prince 
Rupert  defeated  the  parliamentary  troops  near  Powick.  Sudeley 
Castle  surrendered  in  1644,  and  Dudley  and  Hartlebiuy  by 
command  of  the  king  in  1646. 

The  I>roitwich  salt-industry  was  very  important  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  Bromsgrove  alone  sending  ^00  cartloads  of  wood 
ycarty  to  the  salt-works.  In  the  X3th  and  14th  centuries  Bordesley 
monastery  and  the  abbeys  of  Evesham  and  Pershore  expmted  wool 
to  the  Florentine  and  Flemish  markets,  and  in  the  i6th  century  the 
Worcestershire  clothing  industry  gave  onployment  to  8000  people; 
fruit-culture  with  the  manufacture  of  cider  and  perry,  nail-making 
and  glass-making  also  flourished  at  this  period.  The  clothing  in- 
dustry declined  in  the  17th  century,  but  the  silk-mamil^ictBre  re* 
placed  it  at  Kidderminster  and  Blockley.  Coal  and  iron  were  mined 
at  Dudley  in  the  13th  century. 

As  eany  as  1295  Worcestershire  was  represented  by  sixteen 
members  in  pariiamcnt,  returning  two  knights  for  the  shire  and  two 
burgesses  each  for  the  city  of  Worcester  and  the  boroughs  of  Bron»> 
grove,  Droitwich,  Dudley,  Evesham,  Kidderminster  and  Pcrsboie. 
With  the  exception  of  Droitwich,  however,  which  was  represented 
until  131 1  and  again  recovered  representation  in  1554,  the  boroughs 
ceased  to  make  returns.  Evesham  was  rc-enfrarK:hised  in  i6oa,  ami 
in  1606  Bewdley  returned  one  member.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832  the  county  returned  four  members  in  two  divisions;  Droitwich 
k>st  one  member;  Dudley  and  Kidderminster  were  re-cnfranchlsed. 
returning  one  member  each.    In  1867  Evesham  lost  one  member. 

Antiquities. — Remains  of  cariy  camps  are  scarce,  but  there  are 
examples  at  Bcrrow  Hill  near  the  Teme,  W.  of  Worcester,  at 
Round  Hill  by  Spetchley,  3  m.  E.  of  Worcester,  and  on  the 
Herefordshire  Beacon.  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered 
on  a  few  sites,  as  at  Kempsey  on  the  Severn,  S.  of  Worcester, 
at  Ripple,  in  the  S.  near  Upton,  and  at  Droitwich.  There  are 
remains  of  the  great  abbeys  at  Evesham  and  Pershore,  and  the 
fine  priory  chucch  at  Malvern,  besides  the  cathedral  at  Worcester. 
There  are  further  monastic  remains  at  Halesowen  and  atBordesley 
near  Redditch,  and  there  was  a  Benedictine  priory  at  Astley, 
3  ra.  S.W.  of  Stouiport.  There  are  fine  churches  in  several  of 
the  larger  towns,  as  Bromsgrove.  The  village  churches  are 
generally  of  mixed  styles.  Good  Norman  work  remains  in  (hose 
of  Martley,  8  m.  N.W.  of  Worcester,  Astley,  Rous  Lench  in  the 
Evesham  district,  Bredon  near  Pershore,  and  Bocklcton  in  the 
N.W.  of  the  county;  while  the  Early  English  churches  of 
Kempsey  and  Ripple  arc  noteworthy.  In  domestic  architecture, 
the  haH-timbcred  style  adds  to  the  picturcsqucncss  of  many 
streets  in  the  towns  and  villages;  and  among  country  houses 
this  style  is  well  exemplified  in  Birts  Morton  Court  and  Easllng- 
ton  Hall,  in  the  district  S.  of  Malvern,  in  Elmley  Lovelt  Manor 
between  Droitwich  and  Kiddermioster,  and  in  Pirton  Court  near 
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Kempsy.  Westwood  Park  is  a  mansion  of  the  i6tb  and  lytb 
centuries,  with  a  ptauresque  fatebouae  ol  brick;  the  site  was 
formerly  occupied  by  a  Benedictine  nunnery.  Madresfield 
Court,  between  Worcester  and  Malvern,  embodies  remains  of 
a  line  Elisabcthan  moated  mansion. 

See  Vkitria  CmUy  Histoty,  WartaUrskin;  T.  R.  Nash.  CWke* 
Uansfor  the  History  of  WorCesUrskire  U  vola.,  London.  1781-1799); 
Sir  Cnarles  Hastings,  lUustrations  oflhe' Natural  HiUory  of  Worcester- 
shire (London,  1834):  W.  D.  Curzon,  Uanufacturini  Industries  0/ 
Wortestershire  (Birmingham,  1883);  W.  S.  BraMii^on.  UiUonc 
Woreesterskire  (Birmingham,  1893).  See  abo  publications  of  the 
Worcester  Historical  Society. 

WORDSWORTH,  CHARLES  (1806-1892),  Scottish  bishop, 
son  of  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Master  of  Trinity,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  aand  of  August  1806,  and  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  a  brilliant  classical  scholar, 
and  a  famous  cricketer  and  athlete;  he  was  in  the  Harrow 
cricket  eleven  in  the  first  regular  matches  with  Eton  (182a) 
and  Winchester  (1825),  and  is  credited  with  bringing  about  the 
first  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  in  1817,  and  the  first  university 
boat-race  in  1828,  in  both  of  which  he  took  part.  He  won  the 
Chancellor's  Latin  verse  at  Oxford  in  1827,  and  the  Latin  essay 
in  183 1,  and  took  a  first-class  in  classics.  From  1830  to  1833  he 
had  as  pupils  a  number  of  men  (including  W.  E.  Gladstone  and 
H.  £.  Manning)  who  afterwards  became  famous.  He  then 
travelled  abroad  during  1833-1B34,  and  after  a  year's  work  as 
tutor  at  Christ  Church  (1834-1835)  was  appointed  second  master 
at  Winchester.  He  had  previously  taken  holy  orders,  thou^  he 
only  became  priest  in  1840,  and  he  had  a  strong  religious  influence 
with  the  boys.  In  1839  he  brought  out  hLi  Creek  Grammar, 
which  had  a  great  success.  In>  1846,  however,  he 'resigned; 
and  then  accepted  the  wardcnship  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalinond, 
the  new  Scottish  Episcopal  public  school  and  divinity  college, 
where  he  remained  from  1847  to  1854,  having  great  educational 
tocceSB  in  all  respects;  though  his  views  on  Scottish  Church 
questions  brought  him  into  opposition  at  some  important  points 
to  W.  E.  Gladstone.  In  1852  he  was  elected  bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  and  was  consecrated  in  Aberdeen  early 
next  year.  He  was  a  stnnig  supporter  of  the  estabiishnent, 
but  conciliatory  towards  the  Free  churches,  and  this  brou^t 
him  into  a  good  deal  of  controversy.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  one  of  the  company  of  revisers  of  the  New  Testament 
(1870-1881),  among  whom  he  displayed  a  conservative  tendency. 
He  died  at  St  Andrews  on  the  5th  of  December  1892.  He  was 
twice  married,  first  in  1835  to  Charlotte  Day  (d.  1839),  and 
secondly  in  1846  to  Katherine  Maiy  Barter  (d.  1897).  He  had 
thirteen  children  altogether. 

See  his  Annals  of  my  Early  Life  (1891),  and  Annals  ef  My  life, 
edited  by  W.  Earl  Hodgson  (1891);  abo  The  Episcopate  ef  CMaries 
Wordsworth,  by  bis  nephew  John,  hisbop  of  Salisbury  (1899). 

WORDSWORTH,  CHRISTOPHER  (1774-1846),  English 
divme  and  scholar,  youngest  brother  of  the  poet  William  Words- 
worth, was  bom  on  the  9th  of  Jane  X774,  *nd  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whete  he  became  a  fellow  in  1798. 
Twelve  years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  took  holy 
orders,  and  obuincd  successive  preferments  through  the  patron- 
age of  Manners  Sutton,  bishop  of  Norwich,  afterwards  (1805) 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whose  son  Charies  (afterwards 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  viscount  Canterbury) 
he  had  b^n  tutor.  He  had  in  1802  attracted  attention  by  his 
defence  of  Granville  Sharp's  then  novel  canon  ''  on  the  uses  of 
the  definitive  article"  in  New  Testament  textual  criticism.  In 
x8io  he  published  an  EecleswHcqf  Biography  in  6  volumes. 
On  the  death  of  Bishop  Mansel,  in  1820,  he  was  elected  Master 
of  Trinity,  and  retained  that  position  till  X84X,  when  be  resigned. 
He  is  legaxded  as  the  father  of  the  modem  "  classical  tripos," 
nnce  he  had,  as  vice-chancellor,  originated  in  182 1  a  proposal  for 
a  public  examination  in  classics  and  divinity,  which,  though  then 
rejected,  bore  fruit  in  1822.  Otherwise  his  mastership  was  un- 
distinguished, and  he  was  not  a  popular  head  with  the  college. 
He  died  on  the  nid  of  Febmary  1846,  at  Buxted.  In  his  Who 
wrote  Ikon  BasUikef  (1824),  and  m  other  wriUngs,  he  advocated 
the  claims  of  Charlea  I.  to  its  authorship;  and  in  1836  be 


published,  in  4  volumes,  a  work  of  Christian  Instittda,  selected 
from  English  divines.  He  married  in  1804  Miss  Prisdlia  Lloyd 
(d.  X815),  a  sister  of  Charles  Lamb's  friend  Charlea  Lloyd;  and 
he  had  three  sons,  John  W.  (1805-1839),  Charles  (f.t.),  and 
Christopher  (9.V.);  the  two  latter  both  became  bi^ps,  and 
John,  who  became  a  fellow  and  daasical  lecturer  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  was  an  industrious  and  erudite  scholar. 

WORDSWORTH,  CHRUTWHER  (1807-1885),  English  bishop 
and  man  of  fetters,  youngest  son  CMf  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
Master  oi  Trinity,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  30th  of  October 
1807,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge. He,  like  his  brother  Charles,  was  distinguished  as  an 
athlete  as  well  as  for  scholarship.  He  became  senior  classic, 
and  was  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  in  1830;  shortly 
afterwards  he  took  holy  orders.  He  went  for  a  tour  in  Greece 
in  1832-1833,  aixl  published  variot»  works  on  its  topography 
and  archaeoklgy,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  "  Wordsworth's  " 
Oesce  (1839).  In  1836  he  became  Public  Orator  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  headmaster  of  Harrow, 
a  post  be  resigned  in  1844.  He  then  became  a  canon  of  West- 
minster, and  from  1850  to  1870  he  held  a  country  living  in 
Berkshire.  In  1865  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Westminster, 
and  in  1869  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  died  on  the  aoth  of  March 
1885.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  character,  with  a  high  ideal  of 
ecclesiastical  duty,  and  he  spent  his  money  generously  on  church 
objects.  As  a  scholar  be  is  best  known  for  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Tesument  (x856>x86o),  and  the  Old  Testament 
(1864-1870),  With  commentaries;  but  his  writings  were  many 
in  number,  and  included  a  volume  of  devotional  verse,  The 
Holy  Year  (18^),  Chnreh  History  up  to  A.D.  451  (1881-1883), 
and  Memoirs  of  his  uncle  the  poet  (1851),  to  whom  he  was  literary 
executor.  His  JnscripHones  Pompeianae  (1837)  was  an  important 
contribution  to  epigraphy.  He  married  in  1838  Susanna  Hartley 
Frere  (d.  1884),  and  had  a  family  of  seven;  the  eldest  son  was 
John  (b.  1843),  bishop  of  Salisbury  (1885),  and  author  of  Frag- 
ments of  Early  Latin  (1874);  the  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth 
(b.  1840),  was  the  first  principal  (X879)  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford. 

His  Life,  by  J.  H.  Overton  and  Elizabeth  Wordsworth,  was  pub- 
fished  m  1888. 

WORDSWORTH,  DOROTHY  (i77i-«8S5)i  Engli*  writer 
and  diarist,  was  the  third  child  and  only  daughter  of  John 
Wordsworth  of  Cockermoulh  and  his  wife,  Anne  Cookson- 
Crackanthoipe.  The  poet  William  Wordsworth  was  her 
brother  and  a  year  her  senior.  On  the  death  of  her  father  in 
1783,  Dorothy  found  a  home  at  Pfcnrith,  in  the  house  of  her 
maternal  grandfather,  and  afterwards  for  a  time  with  a  maiden 
lady  at  Halifax.  In  1787,  on  the  death  of  the  elder  William 
Cookson,  she  was  adopted  by  her  uncle,  and  lived  in  his  Norfolk 
parish  of  Fomcett.  She  and  her  brother  William,  who  dedicated 
to  his  sister  the  Evening  Walk  of  1792,  were  early  drawn  to  one 
another,  and  In  1794  they  visited  the  Lakes  together.  They 
determined  that  it  would  be  best  to  combine  their  small  capitals, 
and  that  Dorothy  should  keep  house  for  the  poet.  From  this 
time  forth  her  life  ran  on  Unes  closely  parallel  to  those  of  her 
great  brother,  whose  companion  she  continued  to  be  till  his  death. 
It  is  thought  that  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge  in 

1797. 

From  the  autumn  of  1795  to  July  1797  William  and  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  took  up  their  abode  at  Racedown,  in  Dorsetsbixc. 
At  the  latter  date  they  moved  to  a  large  manw-house,  Alfoxden, 
in  the  N.  slope  of  the  (^uantock  hills,  in  W.  Somerset,  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge about  the  same  time  settUng  near  by  in  the  town  of  Nether 
Stowey.  On  the  aoth  of  January  1798  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
began  her  invaluable  Journal^  used  by  successive  bk>grapherB  d 
hex  brother,  but  first  printed  in  its  quasi-entirety  by  i^fetsor 
W.  Knight  m  X897.  The  Wofdsworths,  Coleridge,  and  Chester 
left  EttgUuid  for  Geimany  on  the  X4th  of  September  X79S;  and 
of  this  journey  also  Dorothy  Wordsworth  preserved  an  account, 
portions  of  which  wme  published  in  1897.  On  the  X4tb  of  May 
x8oo  she  started  another  Journal  at  Grasmere,  which  ahe  kept 
veiy  fully  until  the  jxst^of  December  of  the  same  year.    Sllf 
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KtulMdItonllKIItirf  Juiiuiy  i&ii  toi  uiothet  Iwclvc  monlhs, 
doling  OB  the  iiih  ol  Jmuuy  1803.  Thne  were  prinied  6rsl 
in  1SS9.  She  compoKd  StcelUtli<nu  1}  a  Tnr  in  5c«kiiHf,  in 
iSoj,  wilh  bet  brsiber  ind  Coleridge;  ihii  mi  fini  puhliihcd 
Id  1874.  Her  oeil  contiibutian  10  the  bmily  hiuoiy  wu  Im 
ywnuJ  d/  s  if DKiifais  AaiKilc,  in  Nonmbn  igo;,  in  ucsuDt  of 
■  wmlking  (our  in  the  Like  dislrict  with  her  brotbct.  la  July 
l8n  the  Wordsworthi  nude  a  tour  on  the  continent  of  Eunpe, 
ol  vhich  DotoLhy  pmerved  1  very  oreful  record,  portions  ol 
which  were  given  10  the  mrid  in  1SS4,  the  writer  hivins  refuted 
to  publiih  it  in  1814  on  the  ground  that  her  "  object  wu  not  to 
make  1  book,  but  to  leave  10  her  niece  ■  neatly -penned  memorial 
of  those  lew  intereeliog  maotb)  ol  our  livei."  Meanwhile, 
without  bcr  btolbei,  but  in  the  company  ol  Joanna  Kutchiiuon, 
Dorothy  Wordiwotth  had  travelled  over  Scotland  tn  i8», 
uid  hid  compowd  a  Jtunud  of  that  lour.  Oiher  MSS.  eiiit 
and  have  been  examined  carefully  by  the  editors  ud  biognphen 
of  the  poeli,  but  the  recordi  which  we  have  mentioned  ind  her 
klleii  form  the  principil  lileraiy  relics  ol  Dorothy  Woidswonh. 
In  igiq  she  wu  iltacked  by  very  serious  illnesa,  and  was  never 
■giin  in  good  heilth.  Alter  i8j6  she  could  not  be  coniidereil 
10  be  in  possestiun  of  her  mental  faculties,  and  became  a  pathetic 
member  of  the  inleteuing  houichald  at  Grasmere.  She  outlived 
Ihe  poet,  however,  by  several  years,  dying  at  Graimerc  on  the 
iSth  of  January  rSsS- 

II  would  be  difficult  to  euggerale  the  iclporlancB  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth's  comiunionship  to  her  illustrious  bnlher.  lie 
hi*  left  numerous  tributes  to  it,  and  to  the  lyaipaEhetic 
origuulity  of  her  perception.     "  She,"  he  (aid, 

And  love,  and  thoushi,  sod  joy." 
The  value  ol  the  record*  preserved  by  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 
especially  io  earlier  yean,  is  hardly  to  be  ovcr-cslimated  by  those 
who  desire  10  form  an  ekicl  impression  of  the  revival  of  English 
poetry-  When  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  refashioned  imagina- 
tive literature  at  Ihe  close  of  the  iSlh  century,  they  were  daily 

■Iluned  to  sympuhiie  with  their  eSorts.  and  by  in  inleUigcnce 
which  wu  ible  ud  iniioui  to  move  in  step  with  theirs. 
"  S.  T.  C.  and  ray  beloved  sister,"  William  Wordiworth  wrote 
in  1831,  "art  th«  (wo  beings  to  whom  my  intellect  is  most 
indebted."^  In  her  pages  we  cm  put  our  finger  on  the  very  pulse 
of  the  machine;  we  are  present  while  the  New  Poetry  is  ev<jved, 
■nd  the  sensitive  descriptions  in  her  prose  lack  nothing  but  Ibe 
accomplishment  ol  verse.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the  sharp- 
ness ind  fineness  of  Doioihy'i  observation,  "the  thooting  lights 
ol  hn  wild  eyes,"  iclually  iSorded  material   to  the  poets. 

"  The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  Its  clin,"  used  almost  the  very 
wordsin  which,  on  the  7lh  of  March  i7»B,  Dorothy  Wordswonh 
hid  recorded  "  One  only  leaf  upon  the  top  ol  a  tree  . .  -  danced 


llOBUace  delicdUly 
•en*  their  fugilivi 
homely  couotry  life 


besuly,  the  Utile  pictureHtue  phenDmcn.i  1 
When  we  apeak  with  very  nivh  pralK  oF  l>f 
lllBoiilyf^iDiddthiCltfscinedfonhain.oi 


"i^thyWordiwonhha.  tJ 


in  of  John  Wordsworth 
r  igent  to  the  first  earl  ol  Lonsdale, 
.>rD[e9aioa,  descended  from  an  old 
Yaikihire  luaity  ol  Uoded  gentry.  On  the  mother's  side  itto 
.WoiJswCTth  was  ouuiKted  with  the  middle  lerriloiiil  dua: 


his  mother,  Anne  Cookiaa,  «>*  Ihe  daughter  of  a-wdt-IO-4a 
mercer  in  Penrith,  but  her  mother  was  Dorothy  Cnckanlhorpe, 
whose  inceslon  lujl  been  kirds  of  Ihe  minor  of  Newbiggin,  near 
Penrithglromlbelimeof  Edwirdlll.  Hethuscameof"  gentle" 
kin,  and  was  proud  of  it.  The  country  squirts  ud  farmet* 
whose  blood  flowed  in  Wordswonh's  veins  were  not  [ar  enough 
ibove  local  life  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  it,  and  the 
poet^s  interest  in  the  common  scenes  and  common  lolk  ol  ibe 
North  country  hills  and  dales  had  a  traceable  hereditary  bias. 
William  Wordsworth  wu  one  ol  a  family  ol  five,  the  others  b^ing 
Richard  (i7&S'iSi6),  Dorothy  (;.>.),  John  (1771-180:),  lud 
Christopher  (^.t.). 

Though  hii  parents  were  of  sturdy  slock,  both  died  prematurdy, 
hii  mother  when  he  was  eight  yeam  old,  his  lather  when  he  waa 
thirteen.  At  the  age  of  eight  Wordsworth  wu  sent  to  school 
at  Hawkshead,  in  the  Esthwaile  valley  in  Lancaihin-  Hi* 
father  died  while  he  wu  there,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
wu  lent  to  St  John's  College.  Cambridge.  He  did  not  distin- 
guish bimseU  in  the  studies  of  the  university,  and  lor  (OmB 
time  after  tsking  his  degree  of  B.A.,  in  Jsnusry  i7oi,he<hawtd 
what  seemed  Eo  his  rclalivci  a  most  perverse  iductance  to  adopt 
any  regular  pnifssion.  His  mother  had  noted  his  "  stiff,  moody 
and  violent  temper  "  in  childhood,  and  it  seemed  u  if  this  family 
Judgment  wu  to  be  coDfirmed  In  his  manhood.  Alter  taking 
his  decree,  he  wu  pressed  to  take  bdy  orders,  but  would  not; 
he  had  no  tute  lor  the  Uw;  he  idled  s  lew  months  aimlessly 
in  London,  a  few  months  more  with  a  Welsh  (oUege  friend, 
with  whom  he  had  made  a  pedcitrian  tour  in  France  and  Switaer- 
land  during  hii  lut  Cambridge  vacation;  then  in  the  November 
of  1701  he  crossed  to  France,  ostensibly  to  learn  the  language, 
made  Ihf  acquaintance  of  revolutionaries,  sympathised  with 
Ibem  vehemently,  and  wu  within  an  ace  of  (browing  in  Us  lot 
iriih  the  Girondins.  When  it  came  to  this,  his  relatives  cut  ofi 
his  sapplies.  and  he  wu  obliged  to  return  to  London  towvda 
the  close  of  1793.  But  still  he  resisted  all  pressure  to  enter 
any  ol  the  regular  professions,  published  his  poems  An  Etmittg 
DeKfi>Iiw  5tt((*«  in  tjoj,  and  '  ...,         - 


ittoaUai: 


islrie 


drawing  up  the  prospectus  of  a  periodical  of  strictly  repuhliCMI 
principles  lo  be  called  "  The  PhUanthropisI." 

But  all  Ihe  time  from  hii  boyhood  upwirdi  a  great  purpose 
had  been  growmg  ind  maturing  in  his  mind.  Tke  Prtiiiit 
eipounds  in  lolly  impawoned  strain  how  his  acniibility  f« 
nature  wu  "  augmenied  and  luitiined,"  and  how  it  taenr, 
except  for  a  britf  interval,  ceased  to  be  "  creative  "  in  Ihe  special 
sense  of  his  subsequent  theory-  But  it  is  with  his  feelinp  to- 
wards nature  that  Tke  Prduil  mainly  deals;  it  says  little 
regarding  the  history  of  his  imbiilon  to  eiprcss  those  feelings  in 
verse.  It  is  Ihe  autobiography,  not  ol  the  poet  of  nilotc,  but 
of  the  worshipper  and  priest.  The  salient  incjdenti  in  the  history 
of  the  poet  he  communicated  in  prose  ruitei  ud  in  famOia/ 
discourses.    Commenting  on  the  couplet  in  Ihe  Ettnini  Wtik—' 


which  had  been  ur 


I  Ttfdlecl  distinctly 

'  the  poeti  of  any  i»  or  couDtry,  lo 
'h  them;  Q»d  I  medt  a  nttiiaiait  M 


rtanc  la  mvjHcticil  hiitoryi 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  a 


About  Ihe  same  lime  be  wrote,  u  a  school  talk  at  BiwkilKid, 
erses  Ihit  show  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  poets  of 
is  own  country  it  least,  as  well  u  some  ptcvioai  practice  in 
le  irt  of  verse-making.i    The  Ingmeol  that  standi  at  the 

■  Ifnuirt  i4  Wiaiam  WirdiwKrli.  by  Canon  Wordsworth,  vol  1. 
[h  10.  ]i.  Accordioe  to  hit  own  stalcmenl  in  Iha  memofaodi 
blaled  10  hii  hiii{rapher,  it  wu  the  lucceu  of  this  exeiciic  Ihu 
put  n  into  hi*  bead  to  compote  vciih  Inn  the  Impube  ol  Us  ow* 
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btginnim  of  his  oDUectcd  w<k1ks,  veoordinff  a  reaolttUoa  to  end 
Iris  li/e  among  his  native  bills*  was  the  condusioa  of  a  Ions  poem 
written  while  he  was  still  at  school.  And.  undistinguished  as 
he  was-  at  Cambridge  in  the  contest  for  academic  honours,  the 
Eaening  Walk,  his  first  publication,  was  written  during  his 
vacations.*  He  published  it  in  1793,  to  show,  as  he  said,  that 
he  could  do  something,  although  he  had  not  distinguished  himself 
in  university  work.  There  are  touches  here  and  there  of  the 
bent  of  imagination  that  became  dominant  in  him  socm  after- 
wards, notably  in  the  moral  aspiration  that  accompanies  his 
Remtmbranct  of  CoUins  on  the  Thames: — 

*'  O  glide,  fair  stream!  for  ever  so 
Thy  quiet  soul  on  ail  bestowing, 
Till  ail  our  minds  for  ever  flow 
As  thy  deep  waters  now  are  flowing.*' 

But  in  the  main  this  first  pubHcatton  represents  the  poet  in  the 

stage  described  in  the  twelfth  book  of  The  PrdtuUi— 

"  Bent  overmuch  on  superficial  things. 
Pampering  mysdf  with  meagre  novelties 
Of  colour  and  proportion:  to  the  moods 
Of  rioM  and  season,  to  the  moral  power, 
The  affections,  and  the  spirit  of  the  place 
Insensble." 

But,  though  he  had  not  yet  found  his  distinctive  aim  as  a  poet, 
he  was  inwardly  bent  upon  poetry  as  "  his  office  upon  earth." 

In  this  determination  he  was  strengthened  by  his  sister 
Dorothy  (q.v.),  who  with  rare  devotion  consecrated  her  life 
henceforward  to  his  service.  A  timely  legacy  enabled  them  to 
carry  their  purpose  into  effect.  A  friend  of  his,  whom  he  had 
nursed  in  a  last  ilhiess,  Raisley  Calvert,  son  of  the  steward  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  large  estates  in  Cumberland,  died 
early  in  1795,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  £900.  It  may  be  well  to 
notice  how  opportunely,  as  De  Quincey  half -ruefully  remarked, 
money  always  fell  in  to  Wordsworth,  cnabh'ng  him  to  pursue 
his  poetic  career  without  distraction.  Calvert's  bequest  came  to 
him  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  an  engagement 
as  a  journalist  in  London.  On  it  and  other  small  resources  he 
and  his  sister,  thanks  to  her  frugal  management,  contrived  to 
live  for  nearly  eight  years.  By  the  end  of  that  time  Lord 
Lonsdale,  who  owed  Wordsworth's  father  a  large  sum  for  pro- 
fessional services,  and  had  steadily  refused  to  pay  it,  died,  and 
his  successor  paid  the  debt  with  interest.  His  wife,  Mary 
Hutchinson,  whom  he  married  on  the  4th  of  October  i8o>,  brought 
him  some  fortune;  and  in  tStj,  when  in  spite  of  his  plain  living 
his  family  began  to  press  upon  bis  income,  he  was  appointed 
stamp-distributor  for  Westmorland,  with  an  income  of  £500, 
afterwards  nearly  doubled  by  the  increase  of  his  district.  In 
184s,  when  he  resigned  his  stamp-distributorship,  Sir  Robert 
Feel  gave  him  a  Civil  List  pension  of  £300. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  course  of  his  life  from  the  time 
when  he  resolved  to  labour  with  all  his  powers  in  the  office  of 
poet.  The  first  two  years,  during  which  he  lived  with  his  self- 
sacrifidng  sister  at  Racedown,  in  Dorset,  were  spent  in  half- 
hearted and  very  imperfectly  successful  experiments,  satires 
in  imitation  of  Juvenal,  ihe  tragedy  of  Tfte  Borderers*  and  a  poem 
in  the  Spenserian  stania,  now  entitled  Guilt  and  Sorrow.  How 
much  longer  this  time  of  scIf-distrustful  endeavour  might  have 
continued  is  a  subject  for  curious  speculation,  an  end  was  put 
to  it  by  a  fortunate  incident,  a  visit  from  Coleridge,  who  had 
read  his  first  publication,  and  seen  in  it,  what  none  of  the  public 
critics  had  discerned,  the  advent  of  "  an  original  poetic  genius." 

mind."  The  resolution  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  poetry  in  the 
exact  description  of  natural  appearances  was  probably  formed  «hile 
he  was  in  this  state  of  boyish  ecstasy  at  the  accidental  revelation  of 
his  own  powers.  The  date  of  his  be^nnimu  as  a  poet  is  confirmed  by 
the  lines  in  The  Idiot  Boy,  written  in  1798— 

"  I  to  the  Muses  have  been  bound 
These  fourteen  years  by  stronp  indentures  '* 
*  In  The  Prttude,  book  iv..  he  speaks  of  himself  during  htK  first 
vacation  as  "  harassed  with  the  toil  of  verse,  much  pains  and  little 


progr 

*  Not  published  till  1843.    For  the  history  of  this  tragedy  9ee 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  113;  for  a  sound,  if  severe,  criticism  of  it.  A  C 
Swinburne's  Miuellanies.  p.  1 18.    And  yet  It  was  of  the  blank  verse 
of  The  Borderers  that  Coleridf^e  spoke  when  he  wrote  10  Cottle  that 
"  be  felt  a  little  man  by  the  side  of  his  friend." 


Stubboni  and  Independe&t  a*  Wordsworth  was,  he  needed  mom 
friendly  voice  from  the  outer  world  to  give  him  confidence  in 
himself.  Coleridge  rendered  him  this  indispensable  service. 
He  had  begun  to  seek  his  themes  in 

"  Sorrow,  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight; 
And  miserable  love,  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Therefrom  to  human  kind,  and  what  we  are.** 

He  read  to  his  visitor  one  of  these  experiments,  the  story  of  the 
ruined  cottage,  afterwards  introduced  into  the  first  book  of 
The  Excursion.'  Coleridge,  who  had  already  seen  original  poetic 
genius  in  the  poems  published  before,  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  them  as  having  "  a  character,  by  books  not  hitherto 
reflected." 

June  1797  was  the  date  of  this  memorable  visit.  So  pleasant 
was  the  companionship  on  both  sides  that,  when  Coleridge  returned 
to  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somerset,  Wordsworth  at  hL  instance 
changed  his  quarters  to  AUoxden,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  df 
Coleridge's  temporary  residence,  and  the  two  poets  lived  in 
almost  dally  intercourse  for  the  next  twelve  months.  During 
that  period  Wordsworth's  powers  rapidly  expanded  and  matured; 
ideas  that  had  been  gathering  in  his  mind  for  years,  and  lying 
there  in  dim  confusion,  felt  the  stir  of  a  new  life,  and  ranged 
themselves  in  clearer  shapes  under  the  fre^  quickening  breath 
of  Coleridge's  swift  and  discursive  dialectic. 

The  Lyrical  Ballads  were  the  poetic  fruits  of  their  companion- 
ship. Out  of  their  frequent  discussions  of  the  relative  value  of 
common  life  and  supernatural  incidents  as  themes  for  imaginative 
treatment  grew  the  idea  of  writing  a  volume  together,  composed 
of  poems  of  the  two  kinds.  Coleridge  was  to  take  the  super- 
natural; and,  as  his  industry  was  not  equal  to  his  friend's,  this 
kind  was  represented  by  the  Ancient  Mariner  alone.  Among 
Wordsworth's  contributions  were  The  Female  Vagrant,  We  ure 
Seven,  Complaint  of  a  Forsaken  Indian  Woman,  The  Last  of 
the  Flock,  The  Idiot  Boy,  The  Mad  Mother  ("  Her  eyes  are  wild  ")• 
The  Thorn,  Coody  Blake  and  Harry  GUI,  The  Reterie  of  Poor 
Susan,  Simon  Lee,  Expostulation  and  Reply,  The  Tables  Turned, 
Lines  left  upon  a  Yew-tree  Seat,  An  Old  Man  Travelling  {"  Animal 
TranquilUly  and  Decay  "),  Lines  above  Tintem  Abbey.  The 
volume  was  published  by  Cottle  of  Bristol  in  September  1798. 

It  is  necessary  to  enumerate  the  contents  of  this  volume  in 
fairness  to  the  contemporaries  of  Wordsworth,  for  their  cold 
or  scofling  reception  of  his  first  distinctive  work.  Those  Words- 
worthians  who  give  up  The  Idiot  Boy,*  Coody  Blake  and  The 
Thorn  as  mistaken  experiments  have  no  right  to  triumph  over 
the  first  derisive  critics  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  or  to  wonder  at 
the  dullness  that  failed  to  see  at  once  in  this  humble  issue  from 
an  obscure  provincial  press  the  advent  of  a  great  master  in 
literature.  It  is  true  that  Tintem  Abbey  was  in  the  volume, 
and  that  all  the  highest  qualities  of  Wordsworth's  imagination 
and  of  his  verse  could  be  illustrated  from  the  lyrical  ballads 
proper  in  this  first  publication;  but  clear  vision  is  easier  for 
us  than  it  was  when  the  revelation  was  fragmentary  and 
incomplete. 

Although  Wordsworth  was  not  received  at  first  with  the 
respect  to  which  he  was  entitled,  his  power  was  not  entirely 
without  recognition.  There  is  a  curious  commercial  evidence 
of  this,  which  ought  to  be  noted,  because  a  perversion  of  the 
fact  is  sometimes  used  to  exaggerate  the  supposed  neglect  of 
Wordsworth  at  the  outset  of  his  career.    When  the  Longmans 

'  The  version  read  to  Coleridge,  however,  must  have  been  in  Spen- 
serian stanras.  if  Coleridge  was  right  in  his  recollection  that  it  was  in 
the  sa.ne  metre  with  The  Female  Vagrant,  the  original  title  of  CuUl 
and  Sorrow 

*  The  defect  of  Tlu  Idiot  Boy  Is  really  rhetorical,  rather  than  poetic. 
Wordsworth  himself  said  that "  he  never  wrote  anything  with  to  much 
glee."  and.  once  the  source  of  his  glee  is  felt  in  the  nobly  affectionate 
rcLitions  between  the  two  half-witted  irrational  old  women  and  the 
glorious  imbecile,  the  work  is  seen  to  be  executed  with  a  harmony 
that  should  satisfy  the  most  exacting  criticism.  Poetically,  theie* 
fore,  the  poem  is  a  success.  But  rhetorically  this  particular  attempt 
to  "breathe  grandeur  upon  the  very  humblest  face  of  human  life  '* 
must  be  pronounced  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  the  writer  did  not 
use  sufficiently  forcible  means  to  disabuse  his  readers  of  vulgar 
prepossessions. 
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took  over  Cottle's  pablialun^  basineas  in  1799,  the  value  of  the 
copyright  of  the  Lyrical  Baitads,  for  which  Cotile  had  paid 
thirty  guineas,  was  assessed  at  nil.  Cottle  therefore  begged 
that  it  might  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  bargain,  and 
presented  it  to  the  authors.  But  in  1800,  when  the  first  edition 
was  exhausted,  the  Longmans  offered  Wordsworth  £100  for  two 
issues  of  a  new  edition  with  an  additional  volume  and  an  explana- 
tory preface.  The  sum  was  small  compared  with  what  Scott  and 
Byron  soon  afterwards  received,  but  it  shows  that  the  public 
neglect  was  not  quite  so  complete  as  is  sometimes  represented. 
Another  edition  was  called  for  in  1802,  and  a  fourth  in  1805. 
The  new  volume  {n  the  1800  edition  was  made  up  of  poems 
composed  during  his  residence  at  Goslar  in  Germany  (where  he 
went  with  Coleridge)  in  the  winter  of  1798-1799,  and  after  his 
settlement  at  Grasmere  in  December  1799.  It  contained  a 
large  p)ortion  of  poems  now  universally  accepted: — Ruth,  Nuttings 
Three  Years  She  Grew,  A  Poet*s  Epitaph,  Harlleap  Well,  Lucy 
Gray,  The  Brothers,  Michael,  The  Old  Cumberland  Beuar,  Poems 
on  the  Naming  of  Places.  But  it  contained  also  the  famous 
Preface,  in  which  he  infuriated  critic:t  by  presuming  to  defend  his 
eccentricities  in  an  elaborate  theory  of  poetry  and  poetic  diction. 

This  document  (and  let  it  be  noted  that  all  Wordsworth's 
Prefaces  are  of  the  utmost  interest  in  historical  literary  criticism) 
is  constantly  referred  to  as  a  sort  of  revolutionary  proclamation 
against  the  established  taste  of  the  i8th  century.  For  one  who 
has  read  Wordsworth's  original,  hundreds  have  read  Coleridge's 
brilliant  criticism,  and  the  fixed  conception  of  the  doctrines 
put  forth  by  Wordsworth  is  taken  from  that.'  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  considering  the  celebrity  of  the  affair,  that  Words- 
worth's own  position  should  be  made  dear.  Coleridge's  criticism 
of  his  friend's  theory  proceeded  avowedly  "  on  the  assumption 
that  his  words  had  been  rightly  interpreted,  as  purporting  that 
the  proper  diction  for  poetry  in  general  consists  altogether  in 
a  language  taken,  with  due  exceptions,  from  the  mouths  of  men 
in  real  life,  a  language  which  actually  constitutes  the  natural 
conversation  of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural  feelings." 
Coleridge  assumed  further  that,  when  Wordsworth  spoke  of 
there  being  '*  no  essential  difference  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  metrical  composition,"  he  meant  by  language  not  the 
mere  words  but  the  style,  the  structure  and  the  order  of  the 
sentences;  on  this  assumption  he  argued  as  if  Wordsworth 
had  held  that  the  metrical  order  should  always  be  the  same 
as  the  prose  order.  Given  these  assumptions,  which  formed 
the  popular  interpretation  of  the  theory  by  its  opponents,  it 
was  easy  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity,  and  Coleridge  is  very 
generally  supposed  to  have  given  Wordsworth's  theory  in  its 
bare  and  naked  extravagance  the  coup  de  grdce.  But  the  truth 
is  that  neither  of  the  two  assumptions  is  warranted;  both  were 
expressly  disclaimed  by  Wordsworth  in  the  Preface  itself.  There 
is  not  a  single  qualification  introduced  by  Coleridge  that  was  not 
made  by  Wordsworth  himself  in  the  original  statement.**  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  not  put  forward  as  a  theory  of  fioetry  in 
general,  though  from  the  vigour  with  which  he  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country  it  was  naturally  enough  for  polemic 
purposes  taken  as  such;  it  was  a  statement  and  defence  of  the 
principles  on  which  his  own  poems  of  humbler  life  were  composed. 
Wordsworth  also  assailed  the  pubUc  taste  as  "  depraved,"  first 

1  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  judicious  of  Words- 
worth's champions,  came  to  this  conclusion  in  1834. 

*  Although  Colerid^  makes  the  qualifications  more  prominent  than 
they  were  m  the  original  statement,  the  two  theories  are  at  bottom 
•o  dosely  the  same  that  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  that 
parts,  at  least,  of  the  original  emanated  from  the  fertile  mind  of 
Coleridge  himself.  The  two  poets  certainly  discussed  the  subject 
tOKCther  in  Somerset  when  the  first  ballads  were  written,  and 
Coleridge  was  at  Grasmere  when  the  Preface  was  prepared  in  1800. 
The  diction  of  the  Preface  is  curiously  Harilcian,  and,  when  they  first 
met.  Coleridge  was  a  devoted  disdole  of  Hartley,  naming  his  first 
son  after  the  philosopher,  while  Wordsworth  detested  analytic 
psychology.  If  Coleridge  did  contribute  to  the  original  theory  in 
1798  or  iBoa  he  was  likely  enough  to  have  forgotten  the  fact  by  1814. 
Asmny  rate,  he  evidently  wroteltis  criticism  without  making  a  close 
•**•  of  ihf  Preface,  and  what  he  did  in  effect  was  to  resute  the 
liksoiy  against  popular  miscooceptioos  of  it. 


and  Riamly  in  so  far  as  it  was  advene  to  simple  iaddents  tinipl;f 
treated,  being  accustomed  to  **  gross  and  violent  stimulants," 
"craving  after  extraordinary  inddent,"  possessed  with  a 
"degrading  thirst  after  outrageous  stimulation,"  "frantic 
novds,  sickly  and  stupid  German  tragedies,  and  dduges  of  idle 
and  extravagant  stories  in  verse."  This,  and  not  adherence 
to  the  classical  rule  of  Pope,  which  had  really  suffered  depositi<» 
a  good  half  century  before,  was  the  first  count'  in  Wordsworth's 
defensive  indictment  of  the  taste  of  his  age.  As  regards  the 
"  poetic  diaion,"  the  liking  for  which  was  the  second  count  in 
his  indictment  of  the  public  taste,  it  is  roost  exj^idtly  dear  that, 
when  he  said  that  there  was  no  essential  difference  betweoi  the 
language  of  poetry  and  the  language  of  prose,  he  meant  words, 
plain  and  figurative,  and  not  structure  and  order,  or,  as  Coleridge 
otherwise  puts  it,  the  "  ordonnance  "  of  composition.  Coleridge 
says  that  if  he  meant  this  he  was  only  uttering  a  truism,  which 
nobody  who  knew  Wordsworth  would  suspect  him  of  doing; 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  as  a  truism,  nominally  acknowledged 
by  everybody,  that  Wordsworth  does  advance  his  doctrine  on 
this  point.  Only  he  adds — "  if  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  it 
shall  appear  to  some  that  my  labour  is  unnecessary,  and  Uiat 
I  am  h'ke  a  man  fighting  a  battle  without  enemies,  such  persons 
may  be  reminded  that,  whatever  be  the  language  outwardly 
holden  by  men,  a  practical  faith  in  the  opinions  which  I  am 
wishing  to  establish  is  almost  unknown." 

What  he  wished  to  establish  was  the  simple  truth  that  what  is 
false,  unreal,  affected,  bombastic  or  nonsensical  in  prose  is 
not  less  so  in  verse.  The  form  in  which  he  expresses  the  theory 
was  conditioned  by  the  circumstances  of  the  polemic,  and 
readers  were  put  on  a  false  scent  by  his  purely  inddental  and 
collateral  and  very  much  overstrained  defence  of  the  language 
of  rustics,  as  being  less  conventional  and  more  permanent, 
and  therefore  better  fitted  to  afford  materials  for  the  poet's 
selection.  But  this  was  a  side  issue,  a  paradoxical  retort  on 
his  critics,  seized  upon  by  them  in  turn  and  made  prominent 
as  a  matter  for  easy  ridicule;  all  that  he  says  on  this  head 
might  be  cut  out  of  the  Preface  without  affecting  in  the  least 
his  main  thesis.  The  drift  of  this  is  fairly  apparent  all  through, 
but  stands  out  in  unmistakable  clearness  in  his  criticism  of  the 
passages  from  Johnson  and  Cowper:— 

"  But  the  sound  of  the  church-gcnng  bdl 
These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Ne'er  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell 
Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared." 

The  epithet  "church-going"  offends  him  as  a  puritan  ia 
grammar;  whether  his  objection  is  well  founded  or  tU  founded, 
it  applies  equally  to  prose  and  verse.  To  represent  the  valleys 
and  rocks  as  sighing  and  smiling  in  the  drcumstances  would 
appear  feeble  and  absurd  in  prose  composition,  and  is  not  less 
so  in  metrical  composition;  "  the  occasion  does  not  justify 
such  violent  expressions."  These  are  examples  of  all  that 
Wordsworth  meant  by  saying  that  "  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  composition." 
So  far  is  Wordsworth  from  contending  that  the  metrical  order 
should  always  be  the  same  as  the  prose  order,  that  part  of  the 
Preface  is  devoted  to  a  subtle  analyas  of  the  peculiar  effect  of 
jnetrical  arrangement.  What  he  objects  to  is  not  departure  from 
the  structure  of  prose,  but  the  assumption,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  underlie  the  criticisms  of  his  ballads,  that  a  writer  of  verse  is 
not  a  poet  unless  he  uses  artifidally  ornamental  language,  not 
justified  by  the  strength  of  the  emotion  expressed.  The  furthest 
that  he  went  in  defence  of  prose  structure  in  poetry  was  to  main- 
tain that,  if  the  words  in  a  verse  happened  to  be  in  the  onder  of 
prose,  it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  prosaic  in  the  sense  cf 
being  unpoetic— a  side-stroke  at  critics  who  complained  of  his 
prosaisms  for  no  belter  reason  than  that  the  words  stood  in 
the  order  of  prose  composition.  Wordsworth  was  far  from 
repudiating  elevation  of  style  in  poetry.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  the 
poet's  subject  be  judiciously  chosen,  it  wiU  naturally,  and  upon 
fit  occasion,  lead  him  to  passions  the  language  of  which,  if 
sdected  truly  and  judiciously,  must  necessarily  be  dignified 
and  variegated,  and  alive  with  metaphors  and  figures." 
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Sudi  «M  WttrdswOTth's  iheocy  of  poetic  dktioa.  N«iliiag 
eooU  be  moie  grosBly  misukcn  Ihan  the  notion  that  the  greater 
put  of  Woniswoith's  poetry  was  compoecd  in  defiance  of  bis 
own  tbeoiy,  and  that  be  wcceeded  bat  wben  be  set  his  own 
theoiy  moat  at  defiance.  The  miiconcepUoD  is  tiaceable  to 
tbe  authority  of  Coleridge.  His  just,  qrmpatbetic  and  penetmt* 
ing  criticism  on  Wordsworth's  work  as  a  poet  did  immrnse 
lervioe  in  aecuiing  for  him  a  wider  recognition;  but  bis  proved 
friendship  and  brilliant  style  have  done  sad  injustice  to  the  poet 
as  a  theorist.  It  was'  natural  to  avune  that  Coktidge,  if  any- 
body,  must  have  known  what  his  friend's  theory  was;  and  it 
was  natuntl  also  that  readers  under  the  charm  of  bis  lucid  and 
BiekKiious  prose  should  gladly  grant  themselves  a  dispmsation 
from  the  trouble  of  verifying  his  facts  in  the  haish  and  cumbrous 
exposition  of  the  theorist  himself.^ 

The  question  of  diction  made  most  noise,  but  it  was  far  from 
being  the  most  important  point  of  poetic  doctrine  set  forth  in 
the  Preface.  If  in  this  be  merely  enunciated  a  truism,  generally 
admitted  in  words  but  too  gaierally  ignored  in  practice,  there 
was  real  novelty  m  hb  plea  for  humble  subjects,  and  in  his  theory 
of  poetic  composition.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  poetry  in 
general,  on  the  supreme  function  ofthe  imagination  in  digm'fjfiog 
humble  and  commonplare  incidents,  and  on  tbe  need  of  active 
exerdae  of  imagination  in  tbe  reader  as  wdl  as  in  the  poet,  are 
immeasorably  nwre  important  than  his  theory  of  poetic  diction. 
Such  sayings  as  that  poetry  "  takes  its  origin  from  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity,"  or  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  poet 
to  trace  *'  how  men  associate  ideas  in  a  state  of  ezdtement," 
are  significant  of  Worcdsworth's  endeavour  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  his  art  in  an  independent  study  of  the  feelings  and  faculties 
of  men  in  real  life,  unbiased  as  far  as  possible  by  poetic  custom 
and  convention.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  new  poet  was  to 
torn  his  back  on  bis  predecessors  and  never  look  behind  him  to 
what  they  had  done.  Wordsworth  was  guilty  of  no  such  extra* 
vagance.  He  was  from  boyhood  upwards  a  diligent  student  of 
poetry,  and  was  not  insensible  to  his  obligations  to  the  past. 
Hii  purpose  was  only  to  use  real  life  as  a  touchstone  of  poetic 
substance.  The  poet,  in  Wordsworth's  conoeptkm,  b  distinctively 
a  man  in  whom  tbe  beneficent  energy  of  imagination,  operative 
as  a  blind  instinct  more  or  leu  in  aD  men,  is  stronger  than  in 
others,  and  Is  voluntarily  and  rationally  ezodsed  for  the  benefit 
of  all  in  its  proper  work  of  increase  and  consolation.  Not  every 
image  that  the  exdted  mind  conjures  up  in  real  life  is  necessarily 
poetical.  It  Is  the  business  of  the  poet  to  select  and  osodify 
for  his  spedal  purpose  of  producing  immediate  pleasure 

There  were  several  respects  in  which  tbe  formal  recognitjon 
of  auch  demenury  principles  of  poetic  evolution  powerfully 
affected  Wordsworth's  practice.  One  of  these  may  be  indicated 
by  saying  that  he  endeavoured  always  to  work  oot  an  eawtional 
motive  from  within.  Instead  of  choosing  a  striking  theme 
and  working  at  It  like  a  decorative  painter,  embellishing,  enrich- 
ing, dressing  to  advantage,  standing  back  from  it  and  studying 
effects,  his  plan  was  to  take  inddcnts  that  had  set  his  own 
imagination  ^Mmtaneously  to  work,  and  to  study  and  reproduce 
with  artistic  judgment  the  modification  of  the  initial  feeling, 
the  emotional  motive,  within  himself.  To  this  method  he  owed 
much  of  his  strength  and  also  much  of  Us  unpopularity.  By 
keeping  his  eye  <hi  the  object,  as  qx>ntaneovsly  modified  by  his 
«wn  tmaginatfve  energy,  he  was  able  to  give  full  and  undis- 
tracted  scope  to  aB  his  powers  in  poetic  coinage  of  the  wealth 
that  his  imagiBation  brought.    On  the  other  hand,  readen 


*  Wordsworth  was  not  an  adroit  expositor  in  prose,  and  he  dTd 
not  make  his  qualifications  sufficiently  prominent,  but  his  theory  of 
dicrion  taken  with  those  qualificatiofts  left  htm  free  without  in- 
oonaiatency  to  use  any  laqptate  that  was  aot  contrary  to  "  true  taste 
and  feeline."  He  acknowledged  that  he  mt^t  occaMonatty  have 
substituted  **  particular  for  general  associations,"  and  that  thus 
language  charged  with  poetic  feeling  to  himself  might  appear  trivial 
andrimcuiQaa  to  others,  as  in  77h«  Uia  B^y  and  Gcoiy  Btakt,  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  withdmw  AUa  PM,  fint  published  in  1(107. 
from  several  sjibaequent  editiofia:  but  he  argued  that  it  was  danger- 
ous for  a  poet  to  make  altefatioae  on  the  ample  authority  of  a  Tew 
faidlvidoafaor  even  daaseaof  men.  because  if  he  did  not  follow  hifcowyi 
judgment  and  iedingshia  mind  wouhtinfalUbly  be  debilitated. 


whose  nature  or  edueitioB  ufM  difcNnt  from  hii  own, 
repelled  or  left  cold  and  indifferent,  or  obliged  to  inaketlie«yn>> 
pathetic  effort  to  see  with  his  eyes,  which  he  refused  to  make  ill 
order  that  he  mighi  see  with  theiii. 

"  He  U  retired  as  noontide  dew 
Or  fountain  in  a  nooiwlay  grove. 
And  ^ou  must  love  him  ere  to  you 
He  unll  seem  worthy  of  your  love." 

From  tha  habit  of  taking  the  processes  of  his  own  mind  at 
the  standard  of  the  way  in  which  "  men  associate  ideas  in  a  state 
oi  excitement,"  and  language  familiar  to  himself  as  tbe  standard 
of  the  Unguage  of  "  real  men,"  arises  a  superficial  anomaly  in 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  an  apparent  contradiction  between  his 
practice  and  his  theory.  His  own  imagination,  judged  by  ordinary 
standards*  was  easily  excited  by  emotional  motives  that  have 
little  force  with  ordinary  men.  Most  of  his  poems  start  fh)m 
humbler,  slighter,  less  generally  striking  themes  than  those  of 
any  other  poet  of  high  rank.  But  bis  poetry  is  not  correspond- 
in^y  simple.  On  the  contrary,  much  of  it,  much  of  the  best  of 
itWor  example,  the  Ode  to  Duty,  and  that  on  the  Intimations 
of  Imtn0rtatUy~-a  intricate,  elaborate  and  abstruse.  The 
emotiopal  motive  is  simple;  the  passion  has  almost  always  a 
umi^  origin,  and  often  is  of  no  great  intensity;  but  the  imagir^* 
tive  structure  is  generally  elaborate,  and,  when  the  poet  is  at 
his  best,  supremely  splendid  and  gorgeous.  No  poet  has  built 
such  magnificent  palaces  of  rare  material  for  the  ordinary 
everyday  homely  human  affections.  It  is  because  he  has  in* 
vested  our  ordinary  everyday  principles  of  conduct,  which  are 
so  apt  to  become  threadbare,  with  such  imperishable  robes  of 
finest  texture  and  richest  design  that  Wordsworth  holds  so  high 
a  place  among  the  great  moralists  in  vcise. 

His  practice  was  influenced  also,  and  not  always  for  good, 
by  his  theory  that  poetry  "  takes  its  origin  from  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity."  This  was  a  somewhat  doubtful 
corollary  from  his  general  theory  of  poetic  evolution.  A  poem 
is  complete  in  itself;  there  must  be  no  sting  in  it  to  d^urb 
the  reader's  content  with  the  whole;  through  whatever  agita* 
tions  it  progresses,  to  whatever  elevations  it  soars,  to  this  end 
it  must  come,  otherwise  it  is  imperiect  as  a  poem.  Now  the 
imagination  in  ordinary  men,  though  the  process  is  not  expressed 
in  verse,  and  the  poet's  qwdal  art  has  thus  no  share  in  producing 
the  effect,  reaches  the  poetic  end  when  it  has  so  transfigured 
a  disturbing  experience,  whether  of  joy  or  grief,  that  this  rests 
tranquilly  in  the  memory,  can  be  recalled  without  disquietude, 
aiui  dwelt  upon  with  some  nMde  and  degree  of  pleasure,  more 
or  less  keen,  more  or  less  pure  or  mixed  with  pain.  True  to  his 
idea  of  iiaitating  real  life,  Wordsworth  made  it  a  rule  for  himself 
not  to  write  on  any  theme  till  his  imagination  had  operated 
upon  it  for  some  time  involunurily;  it  was  not  in  his  view  ripe 
for  poetic  treatment  till  this  transforming  agency  had  subdued 
the  original  emotion  to  a  state  of  tranquittity.*  Out  of  this 
tranquiUity  arises  the  favourable  moment  for  poetic  composition, 
some  day  when,  as  he  contempbtes  the  subject,  the  tFanquillity 
disappears,  an  emotion  kindrrd  to  the  original  emotion  ia  re- 
instated, and  the  poet  letraces  and  suiylrments  with  all  his 
art  the  previous  involuntary  and  perhaps  unconsdous  ims0n». 
tive  chemistiy. 

When  we  study  the  moments  that  Wordsworth  found  favour^ 
able  for  successful  composition,  a  very  curious  law  reveals  itself, 
sooicwbal  at  variance  with  the  conunoa  conception  of  him  as 
a  poet  who  dorived  all  his  strength  from  solitary  communion 
with  nature.  We  find  that  the  reduse's  best  poems  were  written 
under  tbe  excitement  of  some  break  in  the  monotony  of  his 
quiet  life— change  of  scene,  change  of  companionship,  change 
of  occupation.  The  law  holds  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  poetic  career.  An  immene  stimulus  was  given  to  his 
powers  by  his  first  contact  with  Coleridge  after  two  years  of 
solitary  and  abortive  effort.   Above  TinSern  Ahbey  was  composed 

*  The  Prdmde  cootnins  a  record  of  his  pnctioe,  after  the  opening 
lines  of  the  first  book-* 

"  Thus  far,  O  friend!   did  t.  not  used  to  make 
A  present  joy  the  matter  of  a  aaog, 
Pour  forth,  "^ Ac. 
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during  a  foor  days'  nmble  with  his  sister;  he  began  it  on 
leaving  'Hntern,  and  oonduded  it  as  he  was  entering  Bristcrf. 
His  residence  amidst  strange  scenes  and  **  unknown  men  **  at 
Goslar  was  paiticulariy  fruitful.  She  Dwdi  amemg  Ike  Unlrodden 
Ways,  Ruth,  NuUing,  There  was  a  Boy,  Wisdom  and  Sfinl  of 
the  Univeru,  all  belong  to  those  few  months  of  unfamiliar  en- 
vironment. The  breeze  that  met  him  as  he  issued  from  the  city 
gates  on  his  homeward  journey  brought  him  the  fiist  thought  of 
The  Prelude. 

At  the  end  of  1799  he  was  settled  at  Crasmere,  in  the  Lake 
District,  and  seeing  much  of  Coleridge.  The  second  year  of  his 
residence  at  Grasmere  was  unproductive  j  he  was  "  hard  at 
work  "  then  on  The  Excursion,  but  the  excitement  of  a  tour 
on  the  Continent  in  the  autumn  of  1803,  combined  perhaps  with 
a  ^ppy  change  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances  and  the  near 
prospect  of  marriage,  roused  him  to  one  of  his  happiest  fits 
of  activity.  His  first  great  sonnet,  the  Idnes  on  Westminster 
Bridge,  was  composed  on  the  roof  of  the  Dover  coach;  the  first 
of  the  ^lendid  series  "  dedicated  to  national  independence  and 
liberty,"  the  most  generally  impressive  and  universally  inteUi- 
gible  of  his  poems,  Fair  Star  of  Evening,  Once  did  She  hold  the 
Gorgeous  East  in  Pee,  Toussaini;  iitlton,  thou  shouldst  be  Living 
at  this  Hour;  It  is  not  to  be  Thought  of  that  the  Plood,  When  I  hate 
Borne  in  Memory  what  has  Tamed,  were  all  written  in  the  course 
of  the  tour,  or  in  London  in  the  month  after  his  return.  A  tour 
in  Scotland  in  the  following  year,  1803,  yielded  the  Highland 
CM  and  The  Solitary  Reaper.  Soon  after  his  return  he  resumed 
The  Prelude-,  and  The  Affiktion  of  Hargaret  and  the  Ode  to  Duty, 
his  greatest  poems  in  two  different  veins,  were  coincident  with 
the  exaltation  of  spirit  due  to  the  triumphant  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  long-delayed  work.  The  Character  of  the 
Happy  Warrior,  which  he  described  to  Harriet  Martineau  as 
"a  chain  of  extremely  valooable  thoughts,"  though  it  did  not 
fulfil  "  poetic  conditions."*  was  the  product  of  a  calmer  period. 
The  excitement  of  preparing  for  publication  always  had  a  rousing 
effect  upon  him;  the  preparation  for  the  edition  of  1807  resulted 
in  the  completion  of  the  ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality, 
the  sonnets  The  World  is  too  much  with  us,  Hethought  I  saw  the 
Footsteps  of  a  Throne,  Two  Voices  are  there,  and  Lady,  the  Songs 
of  Spring  were  in  the  Grove,  and  the  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham 
Castle.  After  1807  there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  quahty, 
though  not  in  the  quantity,  of  Wordsworth's  poetic  work.  It  Is 
significant  of  the  comparatively  sober  and  laborious  spirit  in 
which  he  wrote  The  Excursion  that  its  progress  was  accompanied 
by  none  of  those  casual  sallies  of  exulting  and  exuberant  power 
that  mark  the  period  of  the  happier  Prelude.  The  completion 
of  The  Excursion  was  signalized  by  the  production  of  baodamia 
The  chorus  of  adverse  criticism  with  which  it  was  received 
Inspired  him  in  the  noble  sonnet  to  Haydon — High  is  our  CaOing, 
Friend.  He  rarely  or  never  again  touched  the  same  lofty 
height. 

It  is  interesting  to  eompare  with  what  he  actually  accom- 
plished the  plan  of  life-work  with  which  Wordsworth  settled 
at  Grasmere  in  the  last  month  of  r799.'  The  plan  was  definitely 
conceived  as  he  left  the  German  town  of  Goslar  in  the  spring 
of  1799.  Tired  of  the  wandering  unsettled  life  that  he  had  led 
hitherto,  dissatisfied  also  with  the  fragmentary  occasional  and 
disconnected  diaracter  of  his  lyrical  poems,  he  longed  for  a 
permanent  home  among  his  native  hills,  where  he  might,  as  one 
called  and  consecrated  to  the  task,  devote  his  powers  con- 
tinuously to  the  composition  of  a  great  philosophical  poem  on 
"  Man,  Nature  and  Society."  The  poem  was  to  be  called  The 
Reckue,  "  as  having  for  its  principal  subject  the  sensations  and 

*  This  casual  estimate  of  his  own  woric  Is  not  merdy  amuidng  but 
abo  tastructive,  as  ahowinp— what  is  aometiines  d^ied—that  words* 
worth  himsrif  knew  well  enoueh  the  difference  between  "  poctiy  " 
and  such  "  valuable  thoughts    as  he  propounded  in  The  Excursum. 

*  Wordsworth's  residences  in  the  Lake  District  were  at  Dove 
Cottage.  Towncfld,  Graameie.  from  December  1799  till  the  spring  of 
1808;  Allan  Bank,  from  1808  to  181 1;  the  panmoageat  Crasmere. 
from  181 1  to  181^:  Rydal  Mount,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Dove 
Cottage  was  bought  in  1891  as  a  public  memorial,  and  is  held  by 


i^inions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement."  Re  communicated  the 
design  to  Coleridge,  who  gave  him  enthusiastic  encouragennent 
to  proceed.  But,  though  he  had  still  before  him  fifty  years 
of  peaceful  life  amidst  his  beloved  scenery,  the  work  in  the  pn>> 
jected  form  at  least  was  destined  to  remain  incomplete.  Doubts 
and  misgivings  soon  arose,  and  favouraUe  moments  oi  fdt 
inspiration  delayed  their  coming.  To  sustain  him  in  Us  resolu- 
tion be  thought  of  writing  as  an  introduction,  or,  as  he  pot  it, 
an  antechapd  to  the  church  which  he  proposed  to  build,  a 
history  of  his  own  mind  np  to  the  time  when  he  recognised  the 
great  mission  of  his  life.  One  of  the  many  laughs  at  Ids  expense 
by  unsympathetic  critics  has  been  directed  against  his  saying 
that  he  wrote  this  Prdude  of  fourteen  books  about  himself  out 
of  diffidence.  But  in  truth  the  original  motive  was  distrust  of 
his  own  powers.  He  turned  aside  to  prepare  the  second  vdume 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  write  the  explanatory  Preface, 
whidi  as  a  statement  of  his  aims  in  poetiy  had  partly  the  same 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  self-confidence.  From  his  sister'is 
Journal  we  learn  that  in  the  winter  of  2  801-1803  he  was  '*  hard 
at  work  on  The  Pediar  "—the  original  title  of  The  Excursion. 
But  this  experiment  on  the  larger  work  was  also  soon  abandoned. 
It  appears  from  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sir  George  Beaumont  that 
his  health  was  far  from  robust,  and  in  particular  that  he  could 
not  write  without  intolerable  physical  uneasincsB.  His  next 
start  with  The  Prdude,  in  the  spring  of  1804,  was  more  pauper^ 
ous;  he  dropped  It  for  several  months,  but,  resuming  again 
in  the  spring  of  1805,  he  completed  it  In  Uie  summer  of  that  year. 
In  1807  appeared  two  volumes  of  cdlected  poems.  It  was  not 
till  18 14  that  the  second  oC  the  three  divisions  of  The  Recluse, 
ultimately  named  The  Excursion,  was  ready  for  publication; 
and  he  went  no  fiulher  in  the  execution  of  his  great  design. 

The  derisive  fury  with  which  The  Excursion  was  assailed 
upon  its  first  aj^ieaxance  has  long  been  a  stock  example  of 
critical  blindness,  yet  the  error  <rf  the  first  critics  is  seen  to  He 
not  in  their  indictment  of  faults,  but  la  the  promineDce  they 
gave  to  the  faults  and  their  generally  disreqpectftd  tone  towards 
a  poet  of  Wordsworth's  greatness.  Jeffrey's  petulant  "This 
will  never  do,"  uttered,  professedly  at  least,  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  because  the  poet  would  persist  in  ^ite  of  all  friendly 
counsel  in  misapplying  his  powers,  has  become  a  bywofd  of 
critical  cocksureneas.  But  The  Excursion  has  not  "done," 
and  even  Wordsworthians  who  laugh  at  Jeffrey  are  in  the  habit 
of  repeating  the  substance  of  his  criticism. 

Jeffrey,  it  wiU  be  seen,  was  not  blind  to  the  occasiooal  fdidties 
and  unforgetable  lines  celebrated  by  Coleridge,  and  his  general 
judgment  on  The  Excursion  has  been  abundantly  ratified.*  It 
is  not  upon  The  Excursion  that  Wordsworth's  reputation  as  a 
poet  can  ever  rest  The  two  "  books "  entitled  The  Church- 
yard among  the  Mountains  are  the  only  parts  of  the  poem  that 
derive  much  force  from  the  scenic  setting;  if  they  had  been 
published  separately,  they  would  probably  have  obtained  at 
once  a  reception  veiy  different  from  that  given  to  The  Excursum 
as  a  whole.  The  dramatic  setting  is  merely  dead  weight,  not 
because  the  chief  speaker  is  a  pedlar— Wordsworth  fairly  justifies 
this  selection — but  because  the  pedlar,  as  a  pencNiality  to  be 
knowii,  and  loved,  and  respected,  and  listened  to  with  interest, 
is  not  completdy  created. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  adverse  critidsin  had  a  depressing 
influence  on  Wordsworth's  poetical  powers, .  notwithitfanding 
his  nobly  expressed  defiance  of  it  and  his  determination  to  bold 
on  in  his  own  path  undisturbed.  Its  effect  in  retarding  the  sale 
of  his  poems  was  a  favourite  topic  with  him  in  his  later  years,-* 
but  the  absence  of  general  appreciation,  and  the  ridicule  of  what 
he  considered  his  best  and  most  distinctive  worit,  contributed 
in  all  probability  to  a  still  more  unfortunate  residto-ihe  pci&- 
mature  depres^n  and  deadening  of  his  powers. 

«  Ward's  Endish  PoeU,  tv.  13. 

*  Matthew  Arnold  heard  htm  say  that  "  for  he  knew  not  how 
many  years  his  poetry  bad  never  brought  htm  in  enough  to  buy  his 
ahoe-stnngs  "  (preface  to  Seleetmt,  p.  v.).  The  literal  facts  are  that 
he  received  £100  from  the  Loagmans  in  lioo,  and  nothing  more  tilt 
be  was  nxty-five,.  when  Moxon  bought  the  copyright  of  lua  mitings 
for  £xooo  CProte  Worhs,  wL  ^7). 
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For  fin  ytait  ■fter  tbe  cendcnmition  at  TJu  Eainiam 
WoTctewonh  publiibcd  slnuHt  noiluzif  tbit  bid  nai  been  ton- 
pncd  befciR.  The  ikitf  enxptlon  li  tbe  TlumJuptiiit  Odt  et 
i(i6.  In  iSiS  he  published  &  new  wdition  of  his  poenu,  in 
tbe  amufcment  aamdins  Ip  fuulliei  aud  fetlinf^  Id  vbicb 
Ikey  htve  sua  ttood;  and  he  loufht  lo  eipliia  ha  poipoMi 
more  TDBipleieiy  thu  brfon  in  u  oaQr  OB  "PocUT  ■•>  Stsd]'." 
Id  Ihe  lune  year  be  irai  persuaded  to  pidilhh  n*  ITMr  Dm 
(/  RytUont.  written  maioly  eigbl  yean  before^  lo  puidy  poetic 
chinn  Tibc  )FikilcZ>oi  ought  tD  be  nnkedamoDi  Che  moupeifnt 
of  Wocdtwonb'j  poeiM.  But  Jeffrey,  "bo  wai  too  bujy  to  enter 
into  I  vcia  ai  poetiy  >o  letnote  from  mniiKiD  romintic  Kniiment , 
would  faive  Done  ol  Tic  Wkilt  Dot;  be  prODouuccd  it  "  the  very 
wont  poem  ever  wiilteu,"  and  the  public  too  readily  mdoned 
hi>  judgBiept.  Two  othet  poemi,  with  which  Woidsworth 
nude  auothct  appeal,  weic  DOt  male  aucccaifuL  Pda  BtB, 
written  in  I7qS.  was  publiihed  in  iSiq;  and  at  the  imtigalion 
ol  Chailei  Lamb  it  wai  loUowed  by  Tlu  Wafitncr,  wijtien  in 
1805.    Solb  were  nicrdleBly  ndiculed  aiui  parodied,     Tboe 

Meantime,  the  gnat  deaga  of  Tin  Stdun  '■"E"'-*'~<  Tlie 
neglect  a[  what  Woidawanh  hinnclf  conceived  lo  be  hii  beat 
and  moit  chaiacteriitic  work  waa  not  encoura^ng^  and  then 

■nd  lodety  did  not  make  progreiai  A^in  and  a^in  in  his 
poctiy  Wardawonh  celebrales  Ihe  value  e(  coolttaint,  and  the 
dlaadvantflge  of  "  toamuchLibcrty,"oI"uiichaiteRdficcdaDL"^ 
The  farmlcsnesi  d  tbe  scheme  prevented  his  worfcing  at  it  oon- 
tinuauily.  Hence  hii  "  philvophy  "  was  exprciied  In  cuual 
diacsanecled  iBBoeis,  or  in  sannets  and  oiher  short  poems 
Rxuiected  by  the  simplest  of  all  links,  seqnence  in  time  or  place. 
He  slumbled  upoe  three  or  (our  sud)  aerial  Ideaa  in  the  latter 
pari  a(  hb  life,  and  Ibm  found  beginning  and  cud  Cor  chaina  of 
coniiderable  lesgth.  wbidi  may  be  re^rded  as  (ngmesU*  (4 
tbe  project  which  he  had  not  tufficknl  eoersy  of  oomroctlTe 
power  10  execute.  The  5mw(i  M  Ot  K^B  DiiMM.  written  Id 
iSso.  foUaw  the  rivet  from  its  sonta  ta  Ihe  to,  and  fctm  a 
part^  embodimtnl  of  hia  phOoopby  of  nature.  He  Acles^ 
anicat  SmntU,  written  in  iSio-iSii.  true  tbe  Usury  of  the 
durcfa  [mm  ibe  Druids  anwardt,  foUowlog  one  at  Ihe  great 
(tnaro  of  human  laiirs,  and  eahibil  part  of  Us  phOoMpby 
ofiodety.  A  tour  on  Ibe  ciHitiiient  in  iSio,  atmr  inScMlaod 
in  1S3T,  a  tour  en  tbe  weUoosi  in  iS]3,atanr  inltaly  la  tSj7, 
furnished  him  with  other  serlsl  (orms.  serving  10  connect  mis- 
cdEaoeoua  teOectioria  on  man,  nature  and  sodety;  and  his 
views  an  the  punEihioent  of  death  were  strung  together  hi  stm 
another  series  in  1840. 

It  was  Coleridge's  oitidun  in  the  BittrafUit  Lilraria  (rSr;), 
together  with  the  enthusiastic  and  unrqerved  championship 
of  Wilson  in  Blaclmoi'i  Uafiaint  in  a  series  of  snides 
between  iSig  and  1811  IRaralims  s}  doislepka  Kertk).  that 
formed  the  turnijig-point  in  Wordsworth's  teputalion.  From 
i8jo  to  iBjo  De  Qiuncey  says  it  was  miHtant,  from  1830  to 
1S40  triumphant.  On  the  death  o[  Southey  in  r84j  he  was 
made  poet  laureate.  He  bargaiDcd  with  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
before  accepting,  that  no  oflic^  vene  should  be  required  ol 
him;  and  his  only  official  composition,  an  ode  on  the  instaUa- 
tioQ  o[  the  Prince  Consort  as  chancellor  ol  Cambridge  university 
in  1447,  it  believed  to  have  really  been  written  other  by  his 
son-io-liw  Edward  QuJUiaan  or  by  hia  nephew  Christopher 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln).  He  died  at  ttydal  Mount,  alter 
a  short  illness,  on  the  ijrd  o(  April  1850,  and  was  buried  in 
Crasmere  churchyard.  His  wile  survived  him  till  iSjg,  when  she 
died  in  her  ^oih  year.  They  had  Gve  duldrtn,1wo  of  sbom 
had  died  IB  iSii;  Ihe  two  surviving  sons.  John  (d,  1875)  and 
WiUiam  {d.  iSJj),  had  (amiUes;  tbe  olhci  child.  *  daughier, 
Dora,  Wordaworlb'a  favooiile,  married  Edward  QuiUinan 
ia  1(41  mi  died  in  1S47- 

>  See  the  SoaiHt,  Wni  /rri  bA  ftc.  TV  Pm  il  Zirlalrm$  ud 
«^  Oil  It  Dmy. 


the  Filial  WHl, «) 
Biiiiop  Christcj^  W^ 


(i8sO  by  hi>_H 


—T J. —    The  "standard  lent"  ofthe 

irks  is  the  edition  el  iBm-iSjo.  Tbe  "  Aldiae  "  tdiiiaa  (rBoi)  i> 
..itid  by  Edward  Doaidtn.  Tbe  ooo-voluBt  "  Otltinl "  einiiin 
(ISU).  edited  by  Thomte  HutchiaseB,  coataiw  cverr  pnie  dI  vena 
known  to  have  been  puUiihed  or  authotiied  by  Wonlnniith.  his 
Pnfiua,  Jlc,  and  a  uirjul  chroDology  and  noces.  Amcnf  eiiiks  of 
Wordfwofth  t>p«ially  interesting  tor  VBrious  reaseiu  we  &ay 
B^-  "    Ouincey  (ITsrkj.  voC  ii  and  ».),  Sir  Heary  Taylor 

'  "  '   Matthew  Aiiuld  (bcifacc  to  SiIhIhbI,  Swinbuine 
W.  H.  Uyn  ("Men  ol  Letters  "  •me.J,  Udn 
-  -  Lit^^  lis  leic^  1  Wordiwonh's  Elkia  "I, 
'  DrCinArr  (LaadoB. 
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imberland, 


jdpal  borough,  seaport  a 
town  in  the  Cqckennoutb  parliamentaiy  division  of  C' 
En^and,  jt  m.  S.W.  of  Carlisle,  served  by  tbe  Co 
Keswick  &  Penrith,  the  London  k  NorUi-Westem  and  the 
Oealor  &  Workington  Junction  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  i6,i4j. 
Il  lies  on  tbe  5.  bank  of  the  river  Derwenl,  at  its  ouiSow  into  Ibe 
Irish  Sea.  Tlie  harbour  Is  safe,  bdng  protected  by  a  alony  beach 
and  by  a  breakwater.  The  Lonsdale  dock  is  4)  acres  in  extent. 
Tbe  port  was  nude  subordinate  to  that  ol  Maryport  in  1S91. 
There  arc  Urge  tnlljeriet  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  the  town,  the 
workings  in  some  cases  eilending  beneath  the  sea,  and  blasl- 
famaces,  engineering  works,  cyde  and  motor  works,  ship- 
buOdicg  yards  and  paper  millt.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
7aldenaenaiid  91  cousdUoTS.  Area,  ims  acres.  Nearthetown 
ia  WarUngton  Hall,  a  ctsteDated  ilructure  retaining  some  ol  ll» 
tndent  rooms,  bdudlog  that  in  whkb  Uary,  queen  of  Scota, 
is  said  to  have  slept  when  the  escaped  lo  EngUnd  after  the 
battle  of  LangHde  in  Hay  is63. 

WOBKI  Ua>  PDBUC  BOILDIHOS.  BOABD  OP.  an  adminis- 
trative department  in  En^aiuL    In  1S31  the  public  works  and 

Great  Britam  were  tor  ihe  first  lime  placed  under 

of  tbe  crown,  and  woe 
and  fiiTests.  In  liit 
Led  inxa  a  board  under 
ot  OffisB  ol  Worts  and  Public  BuHdii^.  The  first 
commiiiiODa'  of  works  ia  the  bead  of  tbe  board,  and  has  the 
custody  of  the  nyal  palaoe*  and  parka  sad  of  all  public  buHdings 
not  ^ledally  asB'gnwl  to  Mbee  departDKnlsi  be  is  a  member 
of  the  government  and  Irequently  has  a  seat  In  the  cabiaet. 

WOUaOP,  a  market  town  in  Ihe  Bassetlaw  parliamentary 
diviaoo  ol  Nottin^umshbe.  r-gi— ^,  on  the  Great  Central 
aui  tbe  Midland  railways,  and  on  tiK  ChoterUd  Canal,  1 5}  m. 
E.S.E.  of  ShcSdd.  Fop.  of  urban  district  (igor)  ifi.iir.  To 
the  S.  lies  that  portloa  ol  Sherwood  Forol  popularly  known 
at  tbe  dukeries.  The  church  of  St  Mary  and  St  Cuihhen  is  an 
eld  priory  church,  oodc  divided  inttnully  inio  two  parts,  the 
E-  dedicated  to  Si  Mary  being  foi  the  use  of  the  canons,  sad 
the  W.  dedicated  to  St  Cuthbert  for  the  parishioners.  At  tbe 
Rdormalion  only  the  W.  portion  of  the  churdi  was  spared,  and 

restored  with  Perpendicular  additiong.  Behind  il  are  the  ndu 
of  the  lady  chapel,  containing  some  fine  Early  EngUsh  wurfc. 
The  pcioiy  gatehouse,  chiefly  in  the  Deconied  style,  now  forma 
tbe  enirance  To  tbe  predncls  of  the  drorch.  It  ia  nppoaed  to 
have  been  buHt  early  in  the  i^lh  century  by  the  3rd  Lord 
Funiival,  when  the  market  waseslablished.  Of  the  priory  itsell 
thesedy  remains  are  a  wall  at  IbeN.W.  comer  of  Ihedmnh 
which  indudes  the  cloister  gateway.  There  waa  fomwrty  a 
Norman  keep  on  the  cattle  hllL  Tbe  manor-houie,  buill  by 
John  Talbot,  itt  eari  of  Shrewsbury,  and  occtaioroUy  occupied 
by  Mary,  qveen  ol  Scots,  during  her  captivity  under  ibc  Mb 
earl,  was  in  great  pan  destroyed  by  fire  in  1761,  sod  when  the 
estate  came  into  the  pesscasion  of  the  duke  ol  Newcastle  in  tSao 
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The  town  ball  and  free  Hbrary  are  the  principal  public  buBdings 
of  Vforkaop.  Malting  is  the  principal  industry.  A  large  com 
market  and  a  cattle  and  horse  fair  are  held.  The  town  also 
possesses  brass  and  iron  foundries,  agricultural  implement 
works,  saw-mills  and  chemical  works;  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able trade  in  Windsor  chain  and  wood  for  packing-cases  for 
Sheffield  cutlery.    There  are  collieries  at  Shireoaks,  3  m.  W. 

WORLD,  a  word  which  has  developed  a  wide  variety  of  mean- 
ings from  its  original  etymological  sense  of  the  "  age  of  man/' 
**  course  of  man's  life."  In  O.  Eng.  it  spears  under  its  true 
form  weffruld,  being  a  compound  of  wer,  man  (cf.  Lat.  vir),  and 
^dOf  age,  from  eald,  eldf  old.  Of  the  various  meanings  the 
principal  are  the  earth  (9.9.),  as  a  planet,  or  a  large  diviuon  of 
the  earth,  such  as  the  "  old  world,"  the  eastern,  the  **  new  world," 
the  western  hemisphere;  the  whole  of  created  things  upon  the 
earth,  particularly  its  human  inhabitants,  mankind,  the  human 
race,  or  a  great  division  of  mankind  united  by  a  common  racial 
origin,  language,  religion  or  civilization,  &c  A  derived  meaning 
is  that  of  social  life,  society,  as  distinct  from  a  religious  life. 

WORM,*  a  term  used  popularly  to  denote  almost  any  kind  of 
elongated,  apparently  limbless  creature,  from  a  lizard,  like  the 
blindworm,  to  the  grub  of  an  insect  or  an  earthworm.  Linnaeus 
applied  the  Latin  term  Vermes  to  the  modem  zoological  divisions 
MoUusca,  CoderUera,  Prolosoa,  Tunkata,  Echinoderma  {qq.v.)^ 
as  well  as  to  those  forms  which  more  modem  zoologists  have 
recognized  as  worms.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  the  term 
Vermes  or  Vermidea  is  still  employed,  for  instance  in  the  Inter' 
nation(U  Cat<dogue  oj  Zoologicat  Literature  and  the  Zoological 
Record,  to  cover  a  number  of  wormlike  animals.  In  systematic 
zoology,  however,  the  use  of  a  division  Vermes  has  been 
abandoned,  as  it  is  now  recognized  that  many  of  the  animals 
that  even  a  zoologist  would  describe  as  worms  belong  to  different 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  so-called  fbtworms 
(Platyelmia,  q.v.),  including  the  Planarians  {q.v.).  Flukes 
(see  Trehatodes),  Cestodes  (see  Tapeworu)  and  the  curious 
Mesozoa  {q.t.),  are  no  doubt  related.  The  marine  Nemertine 
worms  (see  Nei^ertina)  are  isolated.  The  thick-skinned  round 
worms,  such  as  the  common  horse-worm  and  the  threadworms 
(see  Neuatoda),  together  with  the  Nematomorpha  (?.«.), 
Chaetosomatida  {q.v.),  Desmoscolecida  (q.v.)  and  Acanthocephala 
iq.v.),  form  a  fairly  natural  group.  The  Rotifera  (q.v.),  with 
probably  the  Kinorhyncha  (q.v.)  and  Gastrotricha  (q.v,),  are 
again  isolated.  The  remaining  worms  are  probably  all  coelomate 
animals.  There  is.  a  definite  Annelid  group  (sec  Annelida), 
including  the  Archiannelida,  the  bristleworms  (see  Csaeto- 
poda),  of  which  the  earthworm  (q.9.)  is  the  most  familiar  type, 
the  Myzostomida  (q.v.),  Hiradinea  (see  Leech)  and  the  armed 
Geph3rreans  (see  Echiuroidea).  The  unarmed  Gephyreans 
(see  Gephyrea)  are  now  separated  from  flieir  former  associates 
and  divided  into  two  groups  of  little  affinity,  the  Sipuncmloidea 
and  the  Priapvloidea  (qq.v.).  The  Phoranidea  (q.v.)  are  now 
associated  with  Hemichordata  (q.v,)  in  the  line  of  vertebrate 
ancestry,  whilst  the  Chaetognaika  (q,v.)  remain  in  solitary 
isolation. 

Mention  It  made  under  Tapeworm  of  the  worms  of  that  species 
inhahiting  the  human  bod)r  as  paraMtcs,  and  it  will  be  convenient 
here  to  mention  other  parasitic  varieties.  The  most  common  human 
parasite  b  the  Ascaris  lumbricoidts  or  round  worm,  found  chicny  in 
childreo  and  occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine.  Tncy 
are  usually  few  in  number,  but  occasionally  occur  in  such  brge 
numbers  that  they  cause  intestinal  obttructKMi.  Unlike  the  tape- 
worm no  iotermodiate  host  is  required  for  the  development  of  this 
worm.    It  develops  from  direct  ingestion  of-  the  larvae.   Various 

*  The  O.  Eng.  wyrm  represent  s  a  word  com  mon  to  Teutonic  languages 
for  a  snake  or  worm,  cf .  Cer.  VI^Krm,  Dan.  and  Swed.  orm,  Du.  Worm. 
The  Lat.  vermis  must  be  connected.  The  Sanskrit  word  is  krimi, 
which  has  given  Icermes,  the  cochineal  insect,  «vhcnce  "  crimson." 
Skeat  takes  the  ultimate  root  to  be  kar,  to  move,  especially  in  a 
circular  motUMi,  seen  in  "  curve,"  "  circle."  &c.  The  word  "  worm  " 
is  applied  to  many  obiects  resembling  the  animals  in  having  a  spiral 
shape  or  motion,  as  the  spiral  thread  of  a  screw,  or  the  spiral  pipe 
through  which  vapour  is  passed  in  disHllation  (9.*.).  As  a  term  of 
dbparagenwnt  and  contempt  the  word  is  also  used  of  persons,  from 
the  idea  of  wriggling  or  creeping  on  the  ground,  partly,  too.  perhaps, 
with  a  reminisceor*  "f  r.An*«J«  iH,  i^. 


symptoms,  meik  as  diarrhoea,  aaaemia,  intermittent  lever, 
ness,  irritability  and  convnhoons  are  attributed  to  these  worms. 
The  treatment  b  the  administration  of  santonin,  followed '  by  a 
puiiative.  The  threadwmm  or  Oxywis  vermicniaris  b  a  commoo 
parasite  infecting  the  rectum.  ,The  larvae  of  thb  worm  are  also 
directly  swallowed,  and  infection  probably  takes  place  through 
water,  or  possibly  through  lettuces  and  watercress.  The  symptoms 
caused  by  threadworms  are  loss  of  appetite,  anaemia  and  intense 
irritation  and  itching.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  eneroata. 
containing  quassia,  carbolic  add,  vinegar  or  turpentine  or  even 
common  salt.    In  addition  mild  purgatives  should  be  given. 

WORMS,  a  dty  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  called  the  Wonnegau, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  25  m.  S.  of  Mainz,  20  m.  N.W.  of 
Heidelberg,  and  9  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Mannheim.  Pop.  (1895) 
-8,6j6;  (1905)  43,841,  about  a  third  of  whom  are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  town  is  irregulariy  built,  and  some  of  the  old  waDs 
and  towers  still  remain,  but  its  general  aspect  is  modem.  The 
principal  church  and  chief  building  is  the  spadous  cathedral  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  ranks  beside  those  of  Spires  and 
Mainz  among  the  noblest  Romanesque  churches  of  the  Rhine 
(see  Architecture:  Romanesque  and  Gothic  in  Germany). 
This  magnificent  basilica,  with  four  round  towers,  two  large 
domes,  and  a  choir  at  each  end,  has  a  specially  imposing  exterior, 
though  the  impression  produced  by  the  interior  b  also  one  of 
great  dignity  and  simplicity,  heightened  by  the  natural  colour 
of  the  red  sandstone  of  which  it  b  built.  OtAy  the  ground  plan 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  western  towers  belong  to  the  original 
building  consecrated  in  11 10;  the  remainder  was  mostly  6nished 
by  iiSz,  but  the  west  choir  and  the  vaulting  were  bidlt  in  the 
T3th  century,  the  elaborate  south  portal  was  added  in  the  i4tb 
century,  and  the  central  dome  has  been  rebuilt.  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  older  parts  b  simple  to  the  verge  of  rudeness;  and 
even  the  more  daborate  later  forms  show  no  high  devdopment 
of  workmanship.  The  baptistery  contains  five  remarkable  stone 
rdiefs  of  the  late  isth  century.  The  cathedral  b  358  ft.  long,  and 
89  ft.  wide,  or  including  the  transepts,  which  are  near  the  west 
end,  >r8  ft.  (inside  measurements).  It  betengs  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  community,  who  possess  also  the  church  of  St  Martin 
and  the  church  of  Our  Lady  (Laebfraueukircke),  a  handsome 
Gothic  edifice  outside  the  town,  finished  in  1467.  The  prindpal 
Protestant  place  of  worship  b  the  Trinity  church,  built  in  1726. 
Second  in  interest  to  the  cathedral  b  the  church  of  St  Paul,  also 
in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  dating  from  x  102-1x16,  with  a 
choir  of  the  early  zjth  century,  doblers  and  other  monastic 
buildings.  This  church  has  been  converted  into  an  interesting 
museum  of  national  antiquities.  The  late  Romanesque  chuirh 
of  St  Andrew  is  not  used.  The  old  synagogue,  an  unassuming 
building  erected  in  the  .nth  century  and  restmed  in  the  xjtb, 
is  completely  modernized.  The  Jewbh  community  of  Worxni 
(about  ijoo  in  number)  claims  to  be  the  most  andent  in  Germany 
and  to  have  existed  continuously  since  the  Chrbtian  era,  though 
the  earliest  authentic  mention  of  it  occurs  in  588.  A  curious 
tradition,  illustrating  the  efforts  of  the  dbpexsed  people  to 
conciliate  their  oppressors,  asserts  that  the  Jews  of  Worms  gave 
ihdr  voice  against  the  crucifixion,  but  that  their  messenger  did 
not  anive  at  Jerusalem  until  after  the  event. 

The  town  hall  was  rebuilt  in  1884.  The  Bischofshof,  in  whidi 
the  most  famous  diet  of  Worms  (1521)  was  held,  b  now  replaced 
by  a  handsome  modern  residence.  The  Luginsland  is  an  old 
watch-tower  of  the  13th  century.  In  the  Luthcrplatz  rises  the 
imposing  Luther  monument  (unveiled  in  x868),  on  a  platform 
48  ft.  sq.  In  the  centre  the  colossal  statue  of  Luther  rises,  on  a 
pedestal  at  the  base  of  which  are  sitting  figures  of  Peter  Waldo, 
Wycliffe,  Hus  and  Savonarola,  the  heralds  of  the  Reformation; 
at  the  comers  of  the  platform,  on  lower  pedestab,  are  statues 
of  Luther's  contemporaries,  Melanchthon,  Reuchlin,  Philip  of. 
Hesse,  and  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony,  between  which  are 
allegorical  figures  of  Magdeburg  (mourning),  Spires  (protesting) 
and  Augsburg  (confessing).  The  greater  part  of  the  worl^, 
which  took  nine  years  to  execute,  was  designed  by  Rietschd,  and 
carried  out  after  hb  death  in  1861  by  Gustav  Kiets  (X626-1908), 
Adolf  von  Donndorf  (b.  1835)  and  Johannes  SchlDxng  (b.  1828). 
The  "  Rosengarten "  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  RliiQe. 
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■jiocitfcd  vith  the storiei of  Che  UDoingof  Kriemfaild  (see  imffa), 
has  been  laid  out  in  keeping  wilh  the  old  traditioiu  «nd  was 
opened  with  great  festivities  in  1906.  Extensive  buriai-grounds, 
ranging  in  date  from  neolithic  to  Merovingian  times*  have  recent^ 
been  discovered  near  the  city. 

The  trade  and  industry  of  Wonna  ace  important,  and  not 
the  least  resource  of  the  inhabitants  is  vine-growing,  the  most 
famous  vintage  being  known  aa  Uebfcaumiich,  grown  on  vine- 
yards near  the  liebfrauenkircfae.  The  manufacture  of  patent 
feather  employs  about  5000  hands.  Machineiy,  wool,  ck>th, 
chicory,  slates,  &c,  are  also  produced.  Worms  possesses  a  good 
river  harbour,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by  water. 

Worms  was  known  in  Roouui  times  as  Borbetomagus,  which 
in  the  Merovingian  age  became  Wormatia,  afterwards  by  popular 
etymology  connected  with  WunUt  a  dragon.  The  name  Borbeto- 
magus indicates  a  Cdtic  origin  for  the  town,  which  had,  however, 
before  Caesar's  time  become  the  capital  of  a  German  tribe,  the 
Vangiones.  Drusus  is  said  to  have  erected  a  fort  here  in  14  B.C. 
In  413  the  emperor  Jovinus  permitted  the  Burgundians  under 
their  king  Gunlar  or  Guntiar  to  settle  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  between  the  Lauter  and  the  Nahe.  Here  they  founded 
A  kingdom  with  Worms  as  its  capitaL  Adopting  Arianism  they 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Romans,  and  under  their  king 
Gundahar  or  Gundicar  (the  Gunther  of  the  Nibdungetdiid)  rose 
in  43S  against  the  Roman  governor  Aetius,  who  called  in  the 
Huns  against  them.  The  destruction  of  Worms  and  the  Bur- 
gundian  kingdom  by  the  Huns  in  436  was  the  subject  of  heroic 
fegends  afterwards  incorporated  In  the  NibduHienlied  (9.9.)  and 
the  Rosengarlen  (an  epic  probably  of  the  late  13th  century). 
In  the  Nibdungcnlkd  King  Gunther  and  (2ueen  Brunhild 
bold  their  court  at  Worms,  and  Siegfried  comes  hither  to  woo 
Kriemhild. 

Worms  was  rebuilt  by  the  Merovingians,  and  became  an 
episcopal  see,  first  mentioned  in  6x4,  althou^  a  bishop  of  the 
Vangiooes  had  attended  a  ooundl  at  D^gne  as  early  as  347. 
There  was  a  royal  palace  from  the  8th  century,  in  which 
the  Frankiah  kings,  including  Charlemagne,  occasionally  resided. 
The  scene  of  the  graceful  though  unhistorical  romance  of  Eiidiard 
and  Emma,  the  dau^^er  of  Charlemagne,  is  kid  here. 

Under  the  German  kings  the  power  of  the  bishops  of  Worms 
gradually  incieased,  although  they  never  attained  the  importance 
of  the  other  Rhenish  bishops.  Otto  I.  granted  extensive  lands 
to  the  bishop,  and  in  979  Bishop  Hildbold  acquired  comital 
xightsin  hisdty.  Burchard  I.  (bishop  from  xooo to  102 5)dcstroyed 
the  castfe  of  the  Franconian  house  at  Worms,  built  the  cathedral 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  subsequent  territorial  power  of 
the  see.  There  were  frequent  struggles  between  the  bishops  and 
the  citizens,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  emperors  against 
them,  and  were  rewarded  by  privileges  which  fostered  trade. 
Hemy  IV.  granted  a  charter  to  Worms  in  1074,  and  held  a  synod 
there  in  X076,  by  irfiich  Pope  Gregory  VII.  was  declared  deposed. 
Henry  V.  acqidred  Worms  in  xisx  by  the  treaty  of  Wtttzburg, 
built  a  castle  and  granted  privileges  to  the  dty,  which  retained 
its  freedom  ontil  i8ox,  in  spite  of  the  bishops,  who  ruled  a  small 
territory  sooth  of  the  dty,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and 
resided  at  Ladenburgnear  Mannheim  tiU  1622. 

The  dty  <rf  Worms  was  frequently  visited  by  the  imperial 
court,  and  won  the  title  of  **  Mother  of  Diets."  The  concordat 
of  Worms  closed  the  investiture  controversy  in  1x22.  The 
"  perpetual  peace  "  {emiger  Landfriede)  was  proclaimed  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  L  at  the  diet  of  149$,  and  Luther  appeared 
before  the  famous  diet  of  X52X  to  defend  his  doctrines  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  V.  Four  years  later.  Worms  formally 
embraced  Protestantism,  and  rdigioas  umteiencea  were  held 
there  in  1S40  and  1557.  It  suffered  severdy  during  the  Thirty 
Veais'  War.  After  behig  sacked  in  turn  by  Mansfdd,  TiQy 
and  the  ^8p"»««'»'<*,  it  was  taken  by  Oxenstierna  io  1632,  iriio 
held  ajoonventioo  here  with  his  (krman  allies.  The  imperial- 
ists again  txmk  Worms  in  1635,  and  it  admitted  the  French 
under  Turenne  in  1644.  The  French  under  M61ac  burnt  the 
dty  almost  eotinely  in  1689,  and  it  has  only  fiilly  recovered 
from  this  blow  in  recent  years.    Thus  the  population,  which 


in  ita  prosperous  days  is  said  to  h«ve  e»cedcd  50^000,  bad 
sunk  in  181 5  to  6250. 

By  the  treaty  of  Worms  in  1743  an  offensive  alliance  was 
formed  between  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  Sardinia.  The 
French  under  Custine  took  the  city  by  surprise  in  1792  and  it 
was  annexed  by  the  peace  of  Lun^iUe  in  i8ot  u>  France,  together 
with  the  bishop's  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
remaining  episcopal  dominions  were  seculariaed  in  1803  and 
given  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  acquired  the  whole  by  the 
Vienna  Congress  in  18x5.  In  X849  the  Baden  revolutionaries 
seized  Worms,  but  were  overthrown  by  the  Meckienburgcrs  and 
Prussians  in  May  of  that  year. 

See  Zorn.  Wormser  Chronik  (Stuttgart,  1857);  Fuchs,  Cesthichte 
ier  Stadl  Worms  (Worms.  1868) ;  F.  Soldan.  Der  Rnchitag  at  Worms, 
l$2t  (Worms,  1883):  Btitrdgezur  Ceschkhte  der  Stadt  Worms 
(Worms.  1896) :  G.  Wolf,  Zur  Cesckickte  der  Juden  in  Warms  (Bccslau, 
1863);  Nover,  Das  alte  und  neue  Worms  (Worms,  1895). 

WORMWOOD,  the  popular  name  for  an  aromatic  herb  known 
botanically  as  Artemisia  Absinihium,  a  member  of  the  family 
Compositae.  It  grows  from  x  to  3  ft.  high  and  is  silkily  haiiy; 
the  leaves  are  small  and  much  cut,  and  the  flowers  are  small 
ycUow  hemispherical  heads  among  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  It  grows  in  waste  places.  It  b  a  tonic  and  vermifuge 
and  used  to  flavour  drinks.  A  closdy  allied  q;)ede9  is  A .  vulgaris, 
mugwort,  also  an  aromatic  herb,  wilh  larger  and  broader  leaves, 
which  are  white  woolly  beneath,  and  erect  wooUy  heads  oil 
reddish-yellow  flowers. 

WOBSBOROUOH,  an  urban  district  in  the  Hohnfirth  parlia- 
mentary division  of  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
3  m.  S.  of  Banisley,  near  the  Sheffield  &  Bamsley  branch  of 
the  Great  Central  railway,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Dcame  & 
Dove  canaL  Pop.  (1901)  XOV336.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is 
an  interesting  structure  with  remains  of  Norman  work,  but 
chiefly  of  Earfy  En^ish  date.  There  are  extensive  collieries 
and  gunpowder  mills  near,  and  in  the  town  iron  and  steel  works 
and  com  mills. 

WORSHIP  (f.e.  "  worth-ship,"  O.  Eng.  weorbscipe),  honour, 
dignity,  reverence,  respect.  *  The  word  is  used  in  a  special  sense 
of  the  service,  reverence  and  honour  paid,  by  means  of  devotional 
words  or  acts,  to  God,  to  the  gods,  or  to  hallowed  persons,  such 
as  the  Virgin  Mary  or  the  saints,  and  hallowed  <4}jects,  such  as 
holy  images  or  r^cs.  In  this  sense,  however,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Rooaan  Catholic  Church  distinguishes  three 
kinds  of  worship:  (i) /alrui,  the  worship  due  to  God  alone  (from 
Gr.  Xairpda,  service,  esp.  the  service  of  the  gods,  worship) ,  and  (2) 
kyperdidiaj  the  worship  or  adoration  due  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as 
the  Mother  of  God  (from  Gr.  6an^  above,  and  favXflaf  service), 
and  (3)  dtdia,  that  due  to  the  saints.  (See  also  Aooeation.) 
The  public  service  of  God  in  church  is  known  as  "  divine  worship  " 
or  "  divine  sorvice  "  (see  Litukcy).  In  the  sense  ol  "  revere  " 
or  ^  respect,"  the  verb  "  to  worship  "  occurs  in  the  En^sh 
Prayer-book,  in  the  phrase  "  with  my  body  I  thee  worship  " 
in  the  Marxiage  Service.  In  this  sense  the  term  "worship" 
b  also  used  as  a  title  of  honour  in  speaking  of  or  addressing 
other  peiaons  of  position.  Thus  a  mayor  is  spoken  of  as  "  his 
worship  the  mayor,"  or  "  the  worshipful  the  mayor."  Magis- 
trates are  addresaed  aa  *'  your  worship." 

WOESLBT,  PHIUP  RANHOPB  (1835-1866),  English  poet, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wordey,  was  bocn  on  the  lath  of  August 
x83S,  and  was  educated  at  Hi^gste  grammar  school  and  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxfoid,  whoe  he  won  the  Newdigate  prise  in 
1857  with  a  poem  on  "  The  Temple  of  Janusw"  In  i86x  he 
published  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  foUowed  in  1865  by  a 
translation  of  the  first  iwdve  books  of  the  Iliad,  in  both  of 
which  he  employed  the  Spenserian  stanaa  with  snoccsa.  In  1863 
appeared  a  vohime  of  Poems  and  TrmtslaHons.  Worsley  died 
on  the  8th  of  May  x866.  His  translation  of  the  Iliad  wss  com* 
pleted  after  his  death  by  John  Conington. 

WORSLEY,  an  urban  district  in  the  Ecdes  parliamentary 
division  of  Lancashire.  Enghmd,  6  m.  W.N.W.  of  Manrh^er 
by  the  London  ft  North-Westem  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  12,463. 
Its  growth  is  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  cotton  menu- 
faaure  and  of  the  neighbouring  ooUiexics. 
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VOBTH,  CHARLES  FREDERICK  (X83S-1895),  the  famous 
dressmaker,  was  bom  at  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  in  1825.  His 
father,  a  country  solicitor,  having  lost  hb  money  in  speculation. 
Charles  was  sent  to  London  as  an  apprentice  to  Swan  &  Edgar, 
drapers.  Thence,  in  1846,  he  went  to  Paris,  without  capital  or 
friends,  and  after  twelve  years  in  a  wholesale  silk  bouse  be  began 
business  as  a  dressmaker  in  partnership  with  a  Swede  named 
Dobergh.  His  originality  and  skill  in  design  won  the  patronage 
of  the  empress  Eugenie,  and,  through  her,  of  fashionable  Paris. 
After  the  Franco-German  War,  during  which  he  turned  his  house 
into  a  military  hospital,  bis  partner  retired,  and  Worth  a>Q- 
tinued  the  business,  which  employed  1200  hands,  with  his  two 
sons  John  and  Gaston— both  naturalized  Frenchmen.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  set  the  taste  and  ordained  the  fashions  of 
Paris,  and  extended  his  sway  over  all  the  civilized  and  much  of 
the  uncivilized  world.    He  died  on  the  xoth  of  March  1895. 

WORTH.  a  village  of  Alsace,  on  the  Sauer,  6  m.  N.  of  Hagenau, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  battle  of  the  6th  of  August  1870, 
fought  between  the  Germans  under  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia 
and  the  French  under  Marshal  MacMohon.  The  battle  is  also 
called  Rcichshoffcn  and  Frfischwciler. 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  engagement,  and  thfc  general 
situation  on  the  6th  are  dealt  with  under  Fkanco-German 
Wax.  During  the  5th  of  August  the  French  concentrated  in 
a  selected  position  running  nearly  N.  and  S.  along  the  Sauer 
Bach  on  the  left  front  of  the  German  HI.  army  which  was  moving 
S.  to  seek  them.  The  position  is  marked  from  right  to  left  by 
Morsbronn,  the  Nicdcrwald,  the  heights  W.  of  Wdrth  aad  the 
woods  N.E.  of  Frdschwciler.  £.  of  the  Sauer  the  German  III. 
army  was  moving  S.  towards  Hagenau,  when  their  cavalry 
found  the  French  position  about  noon.  Thereafter  the  German 
vedettes  held  the  French  under  close  observation,  while  the 
latter  moved  about  within  their  lines  and  as  far  as  the  village 
of  worth  as  if  in  peace  quarters,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
defeat  of  a  portion  of  the  army  at  Wcisscnburg  on  the  previous 
day.  The  remnant  of  the  force  which  had  been  engaged,  with 
many  of  its  wounded  still  in  the  ranks,  marched  in  about  noon 
with  so  soldieriy  a  bearing  that,  so  far  from  their  depressing 
the  marak  of  the  rest,  their  appearance  actually  raised  it. 

About  5  p.H.  some  horses  were  watered  at  the  Sauer,  as  in 
peace,  without  escort,  though  hostile  scouts  were  in  sight.  A 
sudden  swoop  of  the  enemy's  hussars  drove  the  party  bock  to 
camp.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  tents  were  struck  and  the 
troops  fell  in  all  along  the  line  and  remained  under  arms  until 
the  confusion  died  down,  when  orders  were  sent  to  fall  out,  but 
not  to  pitch  the  tents.  The  army  therefore  bivouacked,  and  but 
for  this  incident  the  battle  of  the  next  day  would  probably  not 
have  been  fought.  A  sudden  and  violent  storm  broke  over  the 
bivouacs,  and  when  it  was  over,  the  men,  wet  and  restless,  began 
to  move  about,  light  fires,  &c.  Many  of  them  broke  out  of  camp 
and  went  into  W5rth,  which  was  unoccupied,  though  Pru^ans 
were  only  300  yds.  from  the  sentries.  These  fired,  and  the 
ofiicer  commanding  the  Prussian  outposts,  hearing  the  confused 
murmur  of  voices,  ordered  up  a  battery,  and  as  soon  as  there 
was  light  enough  dropped  a  few  shells  into  WSrth.  The  stragglers 
rushed  back,  the  French  lines  were  again  alarmed,  and  several 
batteries  on  their  side  took  up  the  challenge. 

The  Prussian  guns,  as  strict  orders  had  been  given  to  avoid 
all  engagement  that  day,  soon  withdrew  and  were  about  to 
return  to  camp,  when  renewed  artillery  fire  was  heard  from  the 
S.  and  presently  also  from  the  N.  In  the  latter  direction,  the 
II.  Bavarian  corps  had  bivouacked  along  the  Mattstall-Langen- 
lulzbach  road  with  orders  to  continue  the  march  if  artillery 
were  heard  to  the  S.  This  order  waa>C(»itrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  III.  army  orders,  and  moreover  the  V.  Prussian  corps  to 
the  S.  was  in  ignorance  of  its  having  been  given. 

The  outpost  battery  near  Wdrth  was  heard,  and  the  Bavarians 
at  onoe  moved  forward.  Soon  the  leading  troops  were  on  the 
cre9t  of  the  ridge  between  the  Sauer  and  the  Sulxbach,  and  the 
divisional  comnw"***^'"  nnvintw  to  prove  his  loyally  to  his  new 
allies — ^his  enr  ?d  his  troops  to  attack,  giving 

the  spire  of  u  visible  over  the  woods,  as  I 


the  point  of  direction.  The  Frendi,  however,  were  quite  leady 
and  a  furious  fusillade  broke  out,  which  was  multiplied  by  the 
echoes  of  the  forest -clad  hills  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged.  The  Prussian  oflficers  of  the  V.  corps  near  Dieffenbach, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  orders  the  Bavarians  had  received, 
were  amazed ,  but  at  length  when  about  10.30  a.m.  their  comrades 
were  seen  retiring,  in  some  cases  in  great  disorder,  the  corps 
commander.  General  von  Kirchbach,  decided  that  an  effort 
must  at  once  be  made  to  relieve  the  Bavarians.  His  chief  of 
staff  had  already  ordered  up  the  divisional  and  corps  artillery 
(84  guns  in  all),  and  he  himself  communicated  his  intention  of 
attacking  to  the  XI.  corps  (General  von  Bose)  on  his  left  and  asked 
for  all  available  assisunce.  A  report  was  also  despatched  to 
the  crown  prince  at  Sulz,  5  m*.  away. 

Meanwhile  the  XI.  corps  had  become  involved  in  an  engage- 
ment. The  left  of  the  V.  corps'  outposts  had  over  night  occupied 
Gunstett  and  the  bank  of  the  Sauer,  and  the  French  shortly  after 
daylight  on  the  6th  sent  down  an  unarmed  party  to  fetch  water. 
As  this  appeared  through  the  mist,  the  Prussians  naturally 
fired  upon  it,  and  the  French  General  Lartigue  (to  whose  division 
the  party  belonged),  puzzled  to  account  for  the  firing,  brought 
up  some  batteries  in  readiness  to  repel  an  attack.  These  fixed  a 
few  rounds  only,  but  remained  in  position  as  a  precaution. 

Hearing  the  firing,  the  XI.  corps'  advanced  guard,  which  had 
marched  up  behind  in  accordance  with  the  general  movement  of 
the  corps  in  changing  front  to.  the  west,  and  had  halted  on  readhing 
the  Kneuihecke  Wood,  promptly  came  up  to  Spachbach  and 
Gunstett.  In  this  movement  across  country  to  Spachbach 
some  bodies  appear  to  have  exposed  themselves,  for  French 
artillery  at  Elsasshauscn  suddenly  opened  fire,  and  the  shrapnel 
bursting  high,  sent  showers  of  bullets  on  to  the  house  roofs  of 
Spachbach,  in  which  village  a  battalion  had  just  halted.  As 
the  falling  tileft  made  the  position  undesirable,  the  major  in 
command  ordered  the  march  to  be  resumed,  and  as  he  gave  the 
order,  his  horse  ran  away  with  him  towards  the  Sauer.  The 
leading  company,  seeing  the  battalion  commander  gallop, 
moved  off  at  the  double,  and  the  others  of  course  followed. 
Coming  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  they  drew  a  heavy  shell  fire,  and, 
still  under  the  impression  that  they  were  intended  to  attack, 
deplo3red  into  line  of  columns  and  doubled  down  to  the  river, 
which  they  crossed.  One  or  two  companies  in  the  neighbouriuxMl 
had  already  begun  to  do  so,  and  the  stream  being  too  wide  f<Mr 
the  mounted  officers  to  jump,  presently  eight  or  ten  companies 
were  across  the  river  and  out  of  sui>erior  control.  By  thb  time 
the  French  outposts  (some  1500  rifles),  lining  the  edge  of  the 
Niederwald,  were  firing  heavily.  The  line  of  smoke  was  naturally 
accepted  by  all  as  the  objective,  and  the  German  companies 
with  a  wild  rush  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood. 

The  same  thing  had  happened  at  Gunstett.  A  most  obstinate 
struggle  ensued  and  both  sides  brought  up  reinforcements.  The 
Prussians,  with  all  their  attention  concentrated  on  the  wood 
in  their  front,  and  having  as  yet  no  superior  commanders,  soon 
exhibited  signs  of  confusion,  and  thereupon  General  Lartigue 
ordered  a  counter  attack  towards  the  heights  of  Gunstett, 
when  all  the  Prussians  between  the  Niederwald  and  the  Sauer 
gave  way.  The  French  followed  with  a  rush,  and,  fording  the 
Satier  opposite  Gunstett,  for  a  moment  placed  the  long  line  of 
German  guns  upon  the  heights  in  considerable  danger.  At  this 
crisis  a  fresh  battalion  of  the  XI.  corps  arrived  by  the  road  from 
Surburg  to  Gunstett,  and  attacked  the  French  on  one  flank 
whilst  the  guns  swept  the  other.  The  momentum  of  the  charge 
died  out,  and  the  French  drifted  backwards  after  an  effort 
which  compelled  the  admiration  of  both  sides. 

In  the  centre  the  fight  had  been  going  badly  for  the  V.  oorps^ 
As  soon  as  the  84  guns  between  Dieffenbach  and  Spachbach 
opened  fire  the  French  disappeared  from  sight.  Theie  was  do 
bngcr  a  target,  and,  perhaps  to  coikipel  his  adversaiy  to  show 
himself,  von  Klrchbach  ordered  four  battalions  to  cross  the 
river.  These  battalions,  however,  were  widely  separated,  and 
coming  under  fire  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  they  attacked 
in  two  groups,  one  from  Wdrth  towards  FrOschweiler,  the 
other  from  near  Spachbach  towards  the  Calvary  spur,  £.  of 
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Botb  were  overpowered  liy  isfantiy  fire.  A  frac- 
tion of  the  S.  party  maintained  iUelf  all  day  in  tlie  elbow  of  the 
Hagenau  rhansire,  which  formed  a  startiag-poiot  for  subsequent 
attacks.  But  the  rest  were  driven  back  in  great  confusion. 
Once  more  tiie  dadiing  counter-attack  of  the  French  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  Prussian  shell  fiie,  and  as  the  French  fell 


the  attack  tgalnst  the  Nlederwild  with  such  of  his  forces  as  had 
arrived,  and  liad  ordered  General  von  Schltopp's  brigade,  which 
was  then  approaching,  to  join  the  troops  collecting  to  the  east 
of  GunstetL  Schkopp,  however,  seeing  that  hb  present  line  of 
advance  led  him  direct  on  to  the  French  right  about  Morsbroon 
and  kept  him  dear  of  the  oonfuaon  to  be  seen  around  Gtmstett, 


to  mttrt»m 


back  the  Prussian  infantry,  now  reinforced,  followed  them  up 
(about  I  p.m.).  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  German  III. 
army  (the  crown  prince  Frederick)  now  appeared  on  the  field  and 
oidaed  Kirchbach  to  stand  fast  until  the  pressure  of  the  XI. 
corps  and  WOrtteroberg  diviaon  could  take  effect  against  the 
F^rach  light  wing.  The  majorfly  of  these  troops  had  not  yet 
reached  the  field.  Von  Bose,  however,  seeing  the  retreat  of  the 
troops  of  the  V.  corps,  had  independently  dctCTmiocd  to  renew 


disregarded  the  order  and  continued  to  advance  on  JJorsbronn. 
This  deliberate  accq>tanoe  of  responsibility  really  decided  the 
bottle,  for  his  brigade  quietly  deployed  as  a  unit  and  compelled 
the  French  right  wing  to  fall  back. 

To  cover  the  French  retreat  Michel's  brigade  of  cavalry  was 
ordered  to  charge.  The  order  was  somewhat  vague,  and  in  his 
position  under  cover  near  Eberbach,  General  Michel  had  no  know* 
ledge  of  the  aaual  situation.   Thus  it  came  about  that,  without 
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reconnoitring  ot  xnanoeuvring  for  pOsilion,  the  French  cavalry 
rode  straight  at  the  first  objective  which  ofifered  itself,  and  struck 
the  victorious  Prussians  as  they  were  crossing  the  hills  between 
the  Albrecbtshailscrhof  and  Morsbronn.  Hence  the  charge  was 
costly  and  only  partly  successful.  However,  the  Prussians  were 
ridden  over  here  and  there,  and  their  attention  was  sufficiently 
absorbed  while  the  French  infantry  rallied  for  a  fresh  counter- 
stroke.  This  was  made  about  i  .20  p.m.  with  the  utmost  gallantry, 
and  the  Pnissians  were  driven  off  the  hillsides  between  the 
Albrechtshaiiscrhof  and  Morsbronn  which  they  had  already  won. 
But  the  counter-attack  soon  came  under  the  fire  of  the  great 
artUlery  mass  above  Gunstett,  and,  von  Bose  having  at  length 
concentrated  the  main  body  of  the  XI.  corps  in  the  meadows 
between  the  Niederwald  and  the  Sauer,  the  French  liad  to  with* 
draw.  Their  withdrawal  involved  the  retreat  of  the  troops  iidio 
had  fought  all  day  in  defence  of  the  Niederwald. 

By  3  P.M.  the  Prussbns  were  masters  of  the  Niederwald  and 
the  ground  S.  of  it  on  which  the  French  right  wing  had  origbally 
stood,  but  they  were  in  indescribable  confusion  after  the  prolonged 
fighting  in  the  dense  undergrowth.  Before  order  could  be 
restored  came  another  fierce  counter-stroke.  As  the  Prusaans 
emerged  from  the  N.  edge  of  the  wood,  the  French  reserves 
suddenly  came  out  from  behind  the  Elsasshausen  heights,  and 
striking  due  S.  drove  the  Prussians  back*  It  was  a  grave  crisis, 
but  at  this  moment  von  Schkopp,  who  throughout  all  this  had 
kept  two  of  his  battalions  intact,  came  round  the  N.W.  comer 
of  the  Wald,  and  these  fresh  battalions  again  brou^t  the  French 
to  a  standstill.  Meanwhile  von  Kirchbach,  seeing  the  progress 
of  the  XI.  corps,  bad  ordered  the  whole  of  his  command  forward 
to  assault  the  French  centre,  and  away  to  the  right  the  two 
Bavarian  corps  moved  against  the  French  left,  which  still  main- 
tained its  original  position  in  the  woods  N.E.  of  Frfischweiler. 

MacMahon,  however,  was  not  beaten  yet.  Ordering  Bonne- 
mains'  cavalry  division  to  charge,  by  squadrons  to  gain  time,  he 
brought  up  his  reserve  artillery,  and  sent  it  forward  to  case-sJiot 
range  to  cover  a  final  counter-stroke  by  hb  last  intact  battalions. 
But  from  his  position  near  Frdschweiler  he  could  not  see  into  the 
hollow  between  Elsasshausen  and  the  Niederwald.  The  order 
was  too  late,  and  the  artillery  unlimbered  just  as  the  counter 
attack  on  the  Niederwald  alluded  to  above  gave  way  before 
von  Schkopp's  reserve.  The  guns  were  submerged  in  a  flood 
of  fugitives  and  pursuers.  Elsasshausen  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans.  To  rescue  the  guns  the  nearest  French  in- 
fantry attacked  in  a  succession  of  groups,  charging  home  the 
bayonet  with  the  utmost  determination.  Before  each  attack 
the  Prusdans  immediately  in  front  gave  way,  but  those  on  the 
flanks  swung  inwards  and  under  this  converging  fire  each  French 
attempt  died  out,  the  Prussians  following  up  their  retreat.  In 
this  manner,  step  by  step,  in  confusion  which  almost  defies 
analysis,  the  Prussians  conquered  the  whole  of  the  ground  to  the 
S.  of  the  Frdschwcilcr-W6rth  road,  but  the  French  still  held  on 
in  the  vfllage  of  Froschwcilcr  itself  and  in  the  woods  to  the  N. 
of  the  road,  where  throughout  the  day  they  had  held  the  two 
Bavarian  corps  in  check  with  little  difficulty.  To  break  down 
this  last  stronghold,  the  guns  of  the  V.  and  XI.  corps,  which 
had  now  come  forward  to  the  captured  ridge  of  Elsasshausen, 
took  the  village  as  their  target;  and  the  great  crowd  of  infantry, 
now  flushed  with  victory  but  in  the  direst  confusion,  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  two  horse  artillery  batteries  which  galloped 
boldly  forward  to  case-shot  range,  delivered  one  final  rush  which 
swept  all  resistance  before  it. 

The  battle  was  won  and  cavalry  only  were  needed  to  reap  its 
consequences,  but  the  Prussian  cavalry  division  had  been  left 
behind  without  orders  and  did  not  reach  the  battlefield  till  late 
at  night.  The  divisional  cavalry  squadrons  did  their  best,  but 
each  pursued  on  its  own  account,  and  the  results  in  prisoners 
and  guns  fell  far  short  of  what  the  opportunity  offered.  Under 
cover  of  darkness  the  French  escaped,  and  on  the  following  day 
the jMgfey  division  was  quite  unable  to  discover  the  direction  of 

^  no  support  from  the  neighbouring  French 
KMANWAa).  The  battle  was  woo  by  over> 


powenng  weight  of  numbers.  The  PruMiao  ^enen!  staff  w«re  aUe 
to  direct  upon  the  field  no  fewer  than  75,000  infantry,  6000  cavalry, 
and  300  guns,  of  whkh  71,000  rifles,  4250  sabres  and  234  guns 
came  into  action,  against  33.000  rifles,  4850  sabres  and  lOI  guns 
on  the  French  aide.  The  superiority  of  the  French  chasaepot  to  the 
needle  guns  may  reasonably  be  set  against  the  superior  number 
of  rifles  on  the  Cerman  side,  for  though  the  Germans  were  generally, 
thanks  to  their  numbers,  able  to  bnng  a  converging  fire  upon  the 
French,  the  latter  made  ncariy  doable  the  number  of  htu  for  about 
the  same  weight  of  anununitioo  fired,  but  the  French  had  nothing 
to  oppose  to  the  superior  German  artUlery,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  it  was  the  terrible  shell  fire  which  broke  up  the  French 
counter  attack.  All  of  these  attacla  were  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  the  French  army,  and  many  came  nearer  to  imperilling 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Germans  than  is  generally  supposed. 
One  other  point  deserves  special  attention.  As  soon  as  the  bghting 
became  general,  all  order  in  the  skirmisher  lines  disappeared  on  both 
sides,  and  invariably,  except  where  the  Prussian  artillery  fire  intcr- 
v(;ned,  it  was^  the  appearance  of  dosed  bodies  of  troops  in  rear  of 
the  fighting  line  which  determined  the  retreat  of  their  opponents. 
Even  in  the  confused  fight im;  in  the  Niederwald.  the  mere  sound  of 
the  Prussian  drums  or  the  French  bugles  induced  the  adversary  to 
give  way  even  though  drums  and  bugles  frequently  appealed  to  non> 
existent  troops. 

The  losses  of  the  Germans  were  9270  killed  and  wounded  and  1370 
missing,  or  13%;  those  of  the  French  were  about  8000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  perhaps  12,000  missing,  and  pMisoners,  representing  a 
total  loss  of  about  41  %.  Some  French  regiments  retained  a  sem- 
blance of  discipline  after  suffering  enormous  losses.  The  2nd  Turcos 
lost  93%,  i^th  hussars  87  %,  and  thirteen  regiments  in  all  lost  over 
50%  of  their  strength. 

See  the  French  and  Germaii  official  histories  of  the  war;  H. 
Bonnal,  FrbxhwUler  (1899);  H.  Kuna,  SckUuhl  von  WMh  (1891) 
and  KricMesch.  BeispieU,  Nos.  13-18;  R.  Tourn^  De  CuttsteU  an 
Nifdenoaid  and  Le  Cafvaire ;  and  Commandant  Grange, "  Les  R6filit^ 
du  champ  de  bataiUe,'*  Revue  i'tn/anUrie  (1908-1910).    (F.  N.  M.) 

WORTHING,  a  municipal  borough  and  seaside  resort  In  the 
Lewes  parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  61  m.  S.  by 
W.  from  London  by  the  London,  Bri|pliton  &  South  Coast  rail- 
way. Pop.  (1901)  20,015.  It  has  a  fine  marine  parade,  and  a 
promenade  pier,  and  there  is  a  long  range  of  firm  sands.  A 
public  park,  ai  acres  in  extent,  was  opened  in  1881.  The  principal 
buikiings  are  several  modem  churches,  the  town  hall  (1834), 
municipal  buildings,  free  library,  literary  institute,  infirmary  and 
convalescent  homes.  The  mother  parish  of  WortJiing  is  Broad- 
water, the  church  of  which,  i  m.  north  of  Worthing,  is  a  cnidform 
building,  and  a  fine  example  of  transitional  Norman  work.  A 
Roman  villa,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  pottery  worics,  ^nd 
a  so-called  mile-stone,  have  been  discovered  at  Worthing.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1890,  and  is  under  a  mayor,  8  tflder* 
men  and  24  councillors.   Area,  1439  acres. 

WOTTON.  SIR  HENRY  (1568-1639),  English  author  and 
diplomatist,  son  of  Thomas  Wotton  (1521-1587)  and  grand- 
nephew  of  the  diplomatist  Nicholas  Wotton  (f.v.),  was  bom  at 
Bocton  Hall  in  the  parish  of  Bocton  or  Boughton  Malherbe, 
Kent.^  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  on  the  sth  of  June  1584. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  (Queen's  College,  grsduathig  B.A. 
in  1588.  At  Oxford  he  was  the  friend  of  Albericus  Gentilis, 
then  professor  of  Civil  Law,  and  of  John  Donne.  During  hia 
residence  at  Queen's  he  wrote  a  play,  TancredOt  whidi  has  not 
survived,  but  his  chief  interests  appear  to  have  been  scientific. 
In  qualifying  for  his  M.A.  degree  he  read  three  kxtures  De  octdo, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  interest  himself  in 
physical  experiments.  His  father,  Thomas  Wotton,  died  in 
1587,  leaving  to  his  son  the  very  inadequate  inaintenance  of 
a  hundred  marks  a  year.  About  x  589  Wotton  went  abroad,  with 
a  view  probably  to  preparation  for  a  diplomatic  career,  and  his 
travels  appear  to  have  lasted  for  abont  six  years.  At  Altdorf 
he  met  Edward,  Lord  2Soucfa,  to  whom  he  later  addressed  a  aeries 
of  letters  (1590-1593)  which  contain  much  political  and  other 
news.  These  {Rdiquiat  WoU^maiuUf  pp.  585  et  seq.  1685) 
provide  a  record  of  the  journey.  He  travelled  by  way  of  Vienna 

'  His  elder  half-brother.  Edward  Wotton  (1548-1616).  entered  the 
service  of  Sir  Franca  Walsingham.  and  in  1585  wss  sent  00  aa  im- 
portant errand  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland.  In  1602  he  was  nude 
comptroller  of  the  royal  household,  and  in  1603  he  was  created 
Baron  Wotton  of  Marfcy.  The  peerage  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  his  son  Thomas,  the  and  baron  (i<^8-i63o). 
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•nd  Voiice  to  Rome,  and  in  1595  spent  some  time  at  Geneva  in 
tbe  house  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  to  whom  he  contracted  a  consider* 
able  debt.  He  xctumed  to  England  in  1594.  and  in  the  next 
year  waa  admiued  to  the  Middle  Temple.  While  abroad  he  had 
frodi  time  to  time  |»ovided  Robert  Devereua,  second  carl  of 
Essex,  with  information,  and  he  now  definitely  entered  his 
service  aa  «ie  of  his  agents  or  secretaries.  It  was  hb  duty  to 
supply  intelligence  of  affairs  b  Transylvania,  Poland,  Italy  and 
Germany.  Wotton  was  not,  like  his  unfortunate  fellow-secretary, 
Henry  Cuffe,  who  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1601,  actually  in- 
volved in  Essex's  downfall,  but  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave 
England,  and  within  sixteen  hours  of  his  patron's  apprehension 
he  was  safe  in  France,  whence  he  travelled  to  Venice  and  Rome. 
In  1602  he  was  resident  $^  Florence,  and  a  plot  to  murder  James 
VI.  of  Scotland  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  Wotton  was  entrusted  with  letters  to  warn  him  of  the 
danger,  and  with  Italian  antidotes  against  poison.  As  *'  Ottavio 
Baldi  "  he  travelled  to  Scotland  by  way  of  Norway.  He  was  weU 
received  by  James,  and  remained  three  months  at  the  Scottish 
court,  retaining  his  Italian  incognito.  He  then  returned  to 
Florence,  but  on  receiving  the  news  of  James's  accession  hurried 
to  England.  James  knighted  him,  and  offered  him  the  embassy 
at  Madrid  or  Parb;  but  Wotton,  knowing  that  both  these  offices 
involved  ruinous  expense,  desired  rather  to  represent  James  at 
Vem'ce.  He  left  London  m  1604  accompanied  by  Sir  Albertus 
Morton,  his  half-nephew,  as  secretary,  and  William  Bedell,  tbe 
author  of  an  Irish  translation  of  the  Bible,  as  chaplaiiL  Wotton 
q>ent  most  of  the  next  twenty  years,  with  two  breaks  (161 2-1616 
and  1619-162 1),  at  Venice.  He  helped  the  Doge  in  his  resistance 
to  ecclesiastical  aggression,  and  was  closely  associated  with 
Paok>  Sarpi,  whose  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  sent  to 
King  James  as  fast  sA  it  was  written.  Wotton  had  offended  the 
scholar  Caspar  Schoppc,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student  at 
Altdorf .  In  i5i  I  Schoppe  wrote  a  scurrilous  book  against  James 
entitled  EtcUsiastuus,  in  which  he  fastened  on  Wotton  a  saying 
which  he  had  incautiously  written  in  a  friend's  album  years 
before.  It  was  the  famous  definition  of  an  ambassador  as  an 
"honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country." 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  original  Latin  form  of  the  epigram 
did  not  admit  of  the  double  meaning.  This  was  adduced  as  an 
example  of  the  morals  of  James  and  his  servants,  and  brought 
Wotton  into  temporary  disgrace.  Wotton  was  at  the  time  on 
leave  in  England,  and  made  two  formal  defences  of  himself,  one 
a  personal  attack  on  his  accuser  addressed  to  Marcus  Welser  of 
Strasaburg,  and  the  other  privately  to  the  king.  He  failed  to 
secure  further  dipkmiatic  employment  for  some  time,  and  seems 
to  have  finally  won  bsck  the  royal  favour  by  obsequious  support 
in  parliament  of  James's  claim  to  impose  arbitrary  taxes  on 
merchandise.  In  1614  he  was  sent  to  the  Hague  and  in  t6i6  he 
returned  to  Venice.  In  1620  he  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to 
Ferdinand  II.  at  Vienna,  to  do  what  he  could  on  behalf  of  James's 
dau^ter  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia.  Wotton's  devotion  to 
this  princess,  expressed  in  his  exquisite  verges  beginning  "  You 
meaner  beauties  of  the  night,"  was  sincere  and  unchanging. 
At  his  departure  the  emperor  presented  him  with  a  jewel  of  great 
value,  which  Wotton  received  with  due  respect,  but  before 
leaving  the  dty  he  gave  it  to  his  hostess,  because,  he  said,  he 
would  accept  no  gifts  from  the  enemy  of  the  Bohemian  queen. 
After  a  third  term  of  service  in  Venice  he  returned  to  London 
early  in  1624  and  in  July  he  was  installed  as  provost  of  Eton 
College.  This  ofTice  did  not  relieve  him  from  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  he  was  even  on  one  occasion  arrested  for 
debt,  but  he  received  in  1627  a  pension  of  £200,  and  in  1630  this 
was  rsi<«d  to  £500  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  write 
a  history  of  En^nd.  He  did  not  neglect  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
vccuhip^  and  was  happy  in  being  able  to  enteruin  his  friends 
lavishly.  His  most  constant  associates  were  Izaak  Walton  and 
John  ualea.  A  bend  in  the  Thames  below  the  Playing  Fields, 
known  at  '*  Black  Potts,"  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where 
Wotton  and  Izaak  Walton  fished  in  company.  He  died  at  the 
beginning  of  December  1639  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
lEtMi  CirflfBt 


Sir  Henry  Woft/>«  »*.«  «^  «.  .^p*  ^/..^ 
wntmgs  are  very  uuMtt  m  v.«      '/ 

printed  in  Rdufuice  Wtdumu^m^  v. .,  'u 

But  oi  tnose  fifteen  two  ha««  *^,  ,   ^/,  »    ,..^, 

known  poems  hi  the  Ua,ua«»,iU^-i*^..  /,  1        ' 

his  Mistris,  the  Queen  uf  Bob«r«*/'  m^     i.^  .  . 

Happy  Life."  •----./ 

During  his  lifetime  h»  miblMu^d  /xpU  7 v  fUm^r*.  */  / , 
(1624),  which  IS  a  paraphrase  from  )Ji*v .,.  V    , . ,  ,^        '" 
Latin  prose  address  to  the  king  on  hU  r«  lori,  \,.,,.  ', 
ln»65i  appeared  the  RtiUijtuu  Wolu>nu,»ua.  »•«,,,,. 
^*f''^.*^^^^  Life  and   UUMti.  r,  ,^.  ^ ,. .  .,.^    ^. '  . 
material,  by  Lo^n  Pearsall  Smith,  was  tmUL^'i    .  ,.->, 
A.  W.  Ward,  5?r  HeMry  WoUon.  a  Bu^tfipHui  Lm.  f';'  "    ' 

WOTTOM.  NICHOLAS  (c.  1497-1567).  Kt-K-.h  <;^;.,.  . 
was  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Wotton  of  Bough  ton  M.j.  -  ,^^  ^^, , 
and  a  descendant  of  Nicholas  Wotton,  lord  mayor  vi  {//u'^^t,  .J 
141 5  «<*  «43o,  and  member  of  parliament  lor  thi-.  #»iy  u/,„, 
1406  to  1429.  He  cariy  became  vicar  of  Boughton  Malhrft,«  ^i  /f 
of  Sutton  Valence,  and  later  of  Ivychurch,  Kent;  but,  drtinf.jj  4 
more  woridly  career,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cuthbcrt  I'uiixuil 
bbhop  of  London.  Having  helped  to  draw  up  the  imUlulton 
of  a  Christian  Man,  Wotton  in  1539  went  to  arrange  the  marnaK« 
between  Henry  VIII  and  Anne  of  Clevcs  and  the  union  of 
Protestant  princes  which  was  to  be  the  complement  of  this  union. 
He  crossed  over  to  England  with  the  royal  bride,  but,  unlike 
Thomas  Cromwell,  he  did  not  lose  the  royal  favour  when  the  king 
repudiated  Anne,  and  in  1 541 ,  having  already  refusM  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford,  he  became  dean  of  Canterbury  and  in  1544  dean  of 
York.  In  1543  he  went  on  diplomatic  business  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  for  the  next  yea»or  two  he  had  much  intercourse  with 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  helped  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  England  and  France  in  1546,  and  was  resident 
ambassador  in  France  from  1546  to  1549.  Henry  VIII.  made 
Wotton  an  executor  of  his  will  and  left  him  £300.  and  in  1 549, 
under  Edward  VI.,  he  became  a  secretary  of  state,  but  he  only 
held  this  post  for  about  a  year.  In  1550  he  was  again  sent  as 
envoy  to  Charles  V.,  and  he  was  ambassador  to  France  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  doing  valuable  work  in  that  capacity.  « He 
left  France  in  1557,  but  in  1558  he  was  again  in  that  country, 
helping  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambrtsis.  In  1560  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  on  behalf 
of  Elizabeth,  and  he  had  again  visited  tbe  Netherlands  before 
his  death  in  London  on  the  26th  of  January  1567. 

His  brother.  Sir  Edward  Wotton  (1489-1551),  was  made 
treasurer  of  Calais  in  1540,  and  was  one  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  protector  Somerset.  His  son,  Thomas 
Wotton  ( 1 521-1587)  was  the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (q.t.) 

WOTTON,  WILUAM  (1666-1727).  English  scholar,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Wotton,  was  bom  in  his  father's  parish  of 
Wrentham,  Suffolk,  on  the  13th  of  August  1666.  He  was  not 
yet  ten  years  old  when  he  was  sent  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge, 
having  by  this  time  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  He  obtained  a  fellowship  at  St  John's  College,  and 
was  elected  an  F.R.S.  in  1687.  Wotton  is  chiefly  remembered 
for  his  share  in  the  controversy  about  the  respective  merits  of 
ancient  and  modem  learning.  In  his  Reflections  upon  Ancient 
and  Modern  Learning  (1694,  and  again  1697)  he  took  the  part  of 
the  modems,  although  in  a  fair  and  judicial  spirit,  and  was 
attacked  by  Swift  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books.  During  some  of  hb 
later  years  Wotton  resided  in  Wales  and  gave  himself  to' the  study 
of  Celtic,  making  a  translation  of  the  laws  of  HowelDda,  which 
was  published  after  his  death  (1730).  Having  taken  holy  orders, 
he  was  a  prebend  of  Salisbury  from  1705  until  his  death  at 
Buxted,  Essex,  on  the  13th  of  February  1727. 

Wotton  wrote  a  History  of  Rome  (1701)  and  Miscellaneous  Die- 
eooeries  relating  to  the  Traditums  and  Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Pkari' 
sees  (1718). 

WOUND  (O.  Eng.  viMi,connected  with  aTeutonic  verb,  meaning 
to  strive,  fight,  suffer,  seen  in  O.  Eng.  urtrntan,  whence  Eng. "  win  "), 
a  solution  in  the  continuity  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body.  Con- 
tused wounds,  or  bruises,  are  injuries  to  the  cellular  tissues  in 
which  the  skin  is  not  broken.  In  parts  where  the  tissues  are  lax 
the  signs  of  swelling  and  discoloration  arc  more  noticeable  than 
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in  the  tenser  tinucs.  The  discoloration  is  caused  by  haemorrhage 
into  the  tissues  ieuhymosis),xnd  passes  from  dark  purple  through 
green  to  yellow  before  it  disappears.  If  a  considerable  amount  of 
blood  is  poured  forth  into  the  injured  tissues  it  is  termed  a 
haematoma.  The  treatment  of  a  bruise  consists  in  (he  application 
of  cold  lotion,  preferably  an  evaporating  spirit 4oiion,  to  limit 
the  subcutaneous  bleeding.  The  haemorrhage  usually  becomes 
absorbed  of  its  own  acoxd  even  in  haematomata,  but  should 
suppuration  threaten  an  incision  must  be  made  and  the  cavity 
aseptically  evacuated. 

Open  wounds  are  divided  into  incased,  lacerated,  punctured  and 
gunshot  wounds.  Incised  wounds  are  made  by  any  sharp  instrument 
and  have  their  edges  evenly  cut.  In  these  wounds  there  i»  usually 
free  haemorrhage,  as  the  vessels  are  cleanly  dixidcd.  Laeerated 
wounds  arc  those  in  which  tlie  edges  of  the  wound  are  turn  irregularly. 
Such  injuries  occur  frequcntljr  from  accidents  with  machinery  or 
blunt  instruments,  or  from  bites  by  animals.  The  haemorrnage 
is  less  than  from  incised  wounds,  and  the  edges  may  be  bruised. 
Punctured  wounds  are  those  in  which  the  depth  is  greater  than  the 
external  opening.  They  are  generally  produced  by  sharp-pointed 
instruments.  Tne  chief  danger  arises  from  puncture  of  targe  blood- 
vessels, or  injury  to  important  structures  such  as  occur  in  the  ihorax 
and  abdomen.  It  is  also  difficuK  to  keep  such  wounds  surgically 
clean  and  to  obtain  apposition  of  their  deeper  parts,  and  septic  germs 
are  often  carried  in  with  the  instrument. 

The  treatment  of  incised  wounds  is  to  arrest  the  bleeding  (see. 
Haemorrhage),  cleanse  the  wound  and  its  surroundings,  removing 
all  foreign  bodies  (splinters,  glass,  Ac.),  and  obtain  apposition  of  the 
cut  surfaces.  This  is  usually  done  by  means  of  sutures  or  stitches  of 
silk,  catgut,  silkwprmgut  or  silver  wire.  If  the  wound  can  be 
rendered  aseptic,  incised  wounds  usually  heal  by  first  intention. 
In  lacerated  wounds  there  is  danger  of  suppuration,  sloughing, 
erysipelas  or  tetanus.  These  wounds  do  not  heal  by  first  intention, 
and  there  is  consequently  considerable  scarring.  The  exact  amount 
of  time  occupied  in  the  repair  depends  upon  the  presence  or  not  of 
septic  materul,  as  lacerated  wounds  are  very  aifiicult  to  cleanse 
properly.  Carbolic  acid  lotion  should  be  used  for  cleansing,  while 
torn  or  ragged  portions  should  be  cut  away  and  provision  made  for 
free  drainage.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  apply  sutures  at  first, 
but  the  wound  may  be  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  later, 
when  a  clean  granulating  surface  has  been  obtained,  skin-grafting 
may  be  required.  In  extensive  lacerated  wounds,  where  the  flesh 
has  been  stripped  from  the  bones,  where  there  is  spreading  gangrene, 
or  in  such  wounds  in  conjunction  with  comminuted  fractures  or  with 
severe  sepsis  supervening,  amputation  of  a  limb  may  be  called  for. 
Punctured  wounds  should  be  syring«i  with  carbolic  lotion,  and  all 
splinters  and  foreign  bodies  removed.  The  location  of  needles  is 
rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the  use  of  the  Rdntgen  rays;  the 
wound  can  then  be  packed  with  gauxe  and  drained.  If  a  large  vessel 
should  have  been  injured,  the  wound  may  have  to  be  laid  open  and 
the  bleeding  vessel  secured.  Should  paralysis  indicate  that  a  large 
nerve  has  Men  divided,  the  wound  must  also  be  laid  open  in  order 
CO  suture  the  injured  structure. 

It  is  only  possible  here  to  mention  some  of  the  special  charaaer- 
istics  of  gunshot  wounds.  In  the  modern  small-bore  rifle  (Lee- 
Metford,  Mauser)  the  aperture  of  entry  is  small  and  the  aperture  of 
exit  larger  and  more  slit  •like.  There  is  usually  but  little  haemorrhage. 
Should  no  large  vessel  be  torn,  and  should  no  portion  of  septic 
clothing  be  carried  in,  the  wound  may  heal  by  first  intention.  Such 
bullets  may  be  said  to  disable  without  killing.  They  may  drill  a 
clean  hole  in  a  bone  without  a  fracture,  but  sometimes  there  is  much 
splintering.  Abdominal  wounds  may  be  so  small  that  the  intestine 
may  be  penetrated  and  adhesions  of  neighbouring  (x>ils  of  intestine 
cover  the  aperture.  Martini-Henry  bullets  make  larger  apertures, 
while  soft-nosed  or  "  dum-dum  "  bullets  spread  out  as  soon  as  the 
bullet  strikes,  causing  great  mutilation  and  destruction  of  the  tissues. 
Shell  wounds  cause  extensive  lacerations.  Small  shot  may  inflict 
serious  injury  should  one  of  the  pellets  enter  the  eye.  In  gunshot 
wounds  at  short  distance  the  skin  may  be  blackened  owing  to  the 
particles  of  carbon  lodging  in  it.  Tne  chief  danaers  of  gunshot 
wounds  are  haemorrhage,  shock  and  the  carrying  in  oT  septic  material 
or  clothing  into  the  wound. 

WOUWERHAN.  PHILIP  (1619-1668),  Dutch  painter  of 
battle  and  hunting  scenes,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  in  May  161Q. 
He  learned  the  elements  of  his  art  from  his  father,  Paul  Joosten 
Wouwerman,  an  historical  painter  of  moderate  abih'ty,  and  he 
then  studied  with  the  landscape  painter,  Jan  Wynants  (1620- 
1679).  Returning  to  Haarlem,  he  became  a  member  of  its  gild 
of  painters  in  1642,  and  there  he  died  in  May  1668.  About 
800  pictures  were  enumerated  in  John  Smith's  Catalogue  raisonni 
(1840)  as  the  work  of  Philip  Wouwerman,  and  in  C.  Hofstede 
de  Groot*8  enlarged  Catalogue,  vol.  ii.  (1909),  the  number  exceeds 
t2oo;  but  probably  many  of  these  are  the  productions  of  his 
brothers  Peter  (i623>i683)  and  Jan  (1629-1666),  and  of  bis 


many  other  imitators.  His  authentic  worics  are  distinguished  by 
great  spirit  and  are  infinitely  varied,  though  dealing  recurrently 
with  cavalry  battle-pieces,  military  encampmenu,  cavalcades, 
and  hunting  or  hawking  parties.  He  is  equally  excellent  in  his 
vivacious  treatment  of  figures,  in  his  skiltul  aiumal  painting, 
and  in  his  admirable  and  appropriate  landscape  backgrounds. 
Three  ditTercnt  styles  have  been  observed  as  chaiacteristic  of 
the  varbus  perio<^  of  his  art.  His  arlier  works  are  marked 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  foxy-brown  colouring,  and  by  a  tendency 
to  angularity  in  draughtsmanship;  the  productions  of  his  middle 
period  have  greater  purity  and  brilUanoy;  and  his  latest  and 
greatest  pictures  possess  more  of  force  and  breadth,  and  are  full 
of  a  delicate  silvery-grey  tone. 

See  the  totaiogue  ratsonni  of  the  u^ks  of  Ike  most  eminent 
Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters  of  the  ijth^CMury,  by  De  Groot.  vol.  iL 
(1909).  referred  to  above. 

WRAITH,  a  general  term  in  popular  parlance  for  the  appear- 
'ance  of  the  spirit  of  a  living  person.  (See  **  Phantasms  of  the 
Living,"  under  Psychical  Reseabch.) 

WRANGEL.  FRIEDRICH  HEINRICR  ERNST.  Count  von 
(i 784-1877),  Prussian  general  field  marshal,  was  born  at  Stettin, 
on  the  t3th  of  April  1784.  He  entered  a  dragoon  regiment 
in  1796,  became  comet  in  1797,  and  second  lieutenant  in  1798. 
He  fought  as  a  subaltern  against  Napoleon,  espieciaJly  distinguish- 
ing himself  as  Heilsbcrg  in  1807,  and  receiving  the  order  pout 
le  mirite.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  Wrangel  became 
successively  first  lieutenant  and  captain,  and  won  distinction 
and  promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  War  of  Liberation 
in  1813,  won  the  Iron  Cross  at  Wachau  near  Leipzig,  and  became 
colonel  in  1815.  He  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade  in  1821, 
and  two  years  later  was  promoted  major-general.  He  commanded 
the  13th  Division,  with  headquarters  at  MUnster.  in  Westphalia, 
in  1834,  when  riots  occurred  owing  to  differences  between  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  crown,  and  the  determination  and 
resolution  with  which  he  treated  the  clerical  party  prevented 
serious  trouble.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant-general,  received 
many  honours  from  the  court,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Junker  party,  and  commanded  successively  at  Kdnigsberg 
and  Stettin.  In  1848  he  commanded  the  II.  Corps  of  the  German 
Federal  army  in  the  Schleswig-Holstem  campaign,  was  promoted 
general  of  cavalry,  and  won  several  actions.  In  the  autumn  he 
was  summoned  to  Berlin  to  suppress  the  riots  there.  As  governor 
of  Berlin  and  commander-in-chief  eA  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg 
(appointments  which  he  held  till  his  death)  he  proclaimed  a 
state  of  siege,  and  ejected  the  Liberal  president  and  memben 
of  the  Chamber.  Thus  on  two  occasions  in  the  troubled  history 
of  Prussian  revival  Wrangel's  uncompromising  sternness  achieved 
its  object  without  bloodshed.  From  this  time  onwards  he  was 
most  prominent  in  connexion  with  the  revival  of  the  Prussian 
cavalry  from  the  neglect  and  inefficiency  into  which  it  had  fallen 
during  the  years  of  peace  and  poverty  after  1815.  In  1856, 
having  then  seen  sixty  years*  service,  he  was  made  a  field  marshal. 
At  the  age  of  eighty  he  commanded  the  Austro-Prussian  army 
in  the  war  with  Denmark  in  1864  and  though  he  was  too  old 
for  active  work,  and  often  issued  vague  or  impracticable  orders 
(he  himself  had  always  desired  that  the  young  and  brilliant 
''  Red  Prince,"  Frederick  Charles,  should  have  the  comnmnd), 
the  prestige  of  his  name,  and  the  actual  good  work  of  Frederick 
Charles,  Moltkc  and  Vogel  von  Falckenstein  among  the  Prussian, 
and  of  Gablenz  among  the  Austrian  generals,  made  the  campaign 
a  brilliant  success.  After  the  capture  of  DOppel  he  resigned 
the  command,  was  created  a  count,  and  received  other  honours. 
In  1S66  "Papa"  Wrangel  assisted  in  the  Bohemian  campaign, 
but  without  a  command  on  account  of  his  great  age.  He  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  second  reorganization  of  the  cavalry  arm 
1866-X870,  and  in  the  war  with  France  in  1870-71.  He  died 
at  Berlin  on  the  znd  of  November  1877.  On  the  seventieth 
anniversary  of  his  entering  the  army  his  regiment,  tJir  3ni 
Cuinssiers.  was  given  the  title  "  Graf  Wrangel." 

See  supplement  to  MilitSr  Weehenblatt  (1877),  and  lives  by  vtM 
KOppen  and  von  Maltitz  (Berlin.  1884). 

WRANGEL,    KARL   GUSTAV    VON    (16x3-1676),    Swedish 

soldier,  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Esthonian  origin,  branches 
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of  wittdi  settled  in  Sweden.  Rinsla  ami  Germany,  ffis. father, 
Hovann  von  Wrangcl  (1587-1643),  was  a  Swedish  field  marshal 
m  Gustavus  Adolphus's  wars.  Karl  Gusuv  was  born  near 
Upsahi  on  the  23rd  of  December  1613,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
distingoished  himself  as  a  cavalry  captain  in  the  war  against 
the  Army  of  the  League.  Thi«e  years  later  he  was  colonel, 
and  in  1638  major-general,. still  serving  in  Germany.  In  1644 
he  commanded  a  fleet  at  sea,  which  defeated  the  Danes  at 
Fehmam  on  the  S3rd  of  October.  In  1646  he  returned  to 
Germany  as  a  field  marshal  and  succeeded  Torstensaon  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Swedish  army  in  Germany,  which 
post  he  held  during  the  last  three  campaigns  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  Under  Wrangcl  and  Turenne  the  allied  Swedish  and 
flench  armies  marched  and  fought  in  Bavaria  and  WOrttemberg. 
At  the  outbreak  of  a  fresh  Polish  war  in  1655  Wrangel  com- 
manded a  licet,  but  in  1656  he  was  serving  on  land  again  and 
commanding,  along  with  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
in  the  three  days'  battle  of  Warsaw.  In  1657  he  invaded  Jutland 
and  in  T658  passed  over  the  ice  into  the  blands  and  took  Kronborg. 
In  1657  be  was  appointed  admiral  and  in  1664  general  of  the 
realm,  and  as  such  he  was  a  member  of  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  XI.  But  his  last  campaign  was  unfortunate. 
Commanding,  ineffectively  owing  to  his  broken  health,  in  the 
war  against  Brandenburg,  he  was  recalled  after  his  stepbrother 
Waldemar,  Freiherr  von  Wrangel  (1647-1676).  had  been  defeated 
at  Fchrbellin.  He  died  at  Riigen  shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
5th  of  July  1676. 

WRASSB,  a  name  given  to  the  fishes  of  the  family  Labridae 
generally,  and  more  especially  to  certain  members  of  the 
family.  They  are  very  abundant  in  the  tropical  zone,  less  so 
In  the  temperate,  and  disappear  altogether  in  the  Arctic  and 

Antarctic  Circles.  Their  body  is  gener- 

®^^  ally  compressed,  like'  that  of  a  carp, 

•^\^  covered  with  smooth  <cyck>id)  scales; 

1^^  they  possess  one  dorsal  fin  only,  the 

anterior  portion  of  which  con^ts  of 
numerous  spines.  Many  wrasses  are 
icadily  recognized  by  their  thick  lips, 
Ihe  inside  of  which  is  sometimes  curi- 
ously folded,  a  peculiarity  which  has 
given  to  them  the  German  name  of 
*'  h>fishes."  The  dentition  of  their 
Jaws  consists  of  strong  conical  teeth,  of  which  some  in  front,  and 
often  one  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  larger  than  the 
others.  But  the  principal  organs  with  which  they  crush  shell- 
fish, crustaceans  and  other  kaird  substances  are  the  solid  and 
strongly-toothed  pharyngeal  bones,  of  which  the  tower  are 
ffwlryed  into  a  sinj^  fiat  triangular  plate.  AH  wrasses  are 
txufMct  fishes,  and  rocky  parts  of  the  coast  overgrown  with 
seaweed  are  their  favourite  haimts  in  the  temperate,  and  coral- 
reefs  in  the  tropical  seas.  Some  450  species  of  wrasses  (including 
panot-wnsaes)  are  known,  chiefly  from  the  tropics. 


Ups  of  LaLrus  festivus. 


Of  the  British  wraiMk  the  ballan  wrasse  (Labnis  maenlalms)  and 
the  striped  or  red  or  cook  wra«c  {labrus  miiaus)  are  the  moU 
commoa  Both  belong  to  the  genus  Labrns,  m  which  the  teeth 
ciaAd  in  a  single  series,  and  which  has  a  smooch  edge  of  the  praeopo'- 
culum  and  only  three  spines  in  the  anal  fin.  The  ballan  wrasse  ts  the 
taner,  atuining  to  a  length  of  18  in.,  and.  it  b  said,  to  a  weight  of 
8  Bb:  its  cdoun  are  singulariy  varieptted,  green  or  brownish,  with 
ltd  and  blue  lines  and  spots :  the  donal  spines  are  twenty  m  number. 
The  cook  wrasse  offers  an  instance  of  wdl-marWed  secondary  sexuid 
difference— the  male  being  ornamented  with  blue  streaks  or  a  blacloah 
band  along  the  side  of  the  body,  whilst  the  female  has  two  or  three 
large  blade  spots  across  the  back  of  the  tail.  This  speoes  posseaaes 
only  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin.  The  goldsinny 
or  oorkwing  (CrtnUcbrus  mehps)  b  much  more  frequent  on  the  5. 
coasts  of  Enmand  and  Ireland  than  farther  N.,  and  rarely  exceeds  a 
length  of  lOin.  As  in  other  wrasses,  its  colours  are  beautiful,  but 
vanable:  but  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  thetwo  preceding 
■pedes  by  the  toothed  edge  of  the  praeoperculura.  The  thr«  other 
British  wrasses  are  much  scarcer  and  more  local,  viz.  Jago  s  goldsittny 
(CumoUbrus  ruptstris),  with  a  laree  black  spot  on  the  anterior  dorsal 
SDioes  and  another  on  the  base  of  the  upper  caudal  ray»;  Acanfho- 
iSbhu  P^Ooni,  which  is  so  rardy  captured  that  it  lacks  a  vernaoilar 
name,  but  may  be  easily  recogniied  by  its  five  anal  spines  and  by 
the  teeth  in  the  jaws  forming  a  band;   and  the  rock-cook  {Centra- 


lainu  muithu)j  which  abo  baa  five  anal  spines,  but  has  the  jaws 
armed  with  a  sm^  aeries  of  teeth. 

On  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  N.  sutes  of  the  United  Sutes  the 
wrasses  are  lepreseated  by  the  genus  TaolsffS.  The  onlv  swedes  of 
thb  genus,  knowq  by^  the  names  of  tantog  or  blackfiBh,  19  much 
esteemed  as  food.  It  is  caught  in  great  nuinbers,  and  generally  aokl 
of  a  weight  of  about  a  Ih. 

WRAZAU,  SIR  RATRAHIEL  WILUAH  (iJSi'i^Si), 
English  author,  was  bom  in  Queen's  Square,  Bristol,  on  the 
8th  of  April  1 751.  He  was  the  son  ol  a  Bristol  merchant, 
Nathaniel  Wraxall,  and  his  wife  Anne,  great  niece  of  Sir  James 
Thomhill  the  painter.  He  entered  the  employment  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1769,  and  served  as  judge-advocate  and 
paymaster  during  the  expeditions  against  Guaerat  and  Baioche 
in  1 77 1.  In  the  following  year  he  left  the  service  of  the  company 
and  returned  to  Europe.  He  visited  Portugal  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  of  which  he  gives  a  curious  account  in  hia 
Historical  Memoirs;  and  in  the  N.  <rf  Europe  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  Danish  nobles  who  had  been  ezfled  for 
their  support  of  the  deposed  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of 
George  III.  Wraxall  at  their  suggestion  undertook  to  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  king  to  act  on  her  behalf.  He  was  able  to  secure 
an  intervfew  with  her  at  Zell  in  September  1774.  His  exertions 
are  told  in  his  Posthumous  Hemoirs,  As  the  queen  died  on  the 
nth  of  May  1 775,  his  schemes  came  to  nothing  and  he  complained 
foat  he  was  out  of  pocket,  but  George  III.  took  no  notice  of  him 
for  smne  time.  In  1775  he  published  hb  first  book.  Cursory 
Remarks  made  in  a  Tour  through  some  of  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Europe,  which  reached  its  fourth  edition  by  1807,  when  it  was 
renamed  A  Tour  Round  the  Baltic,  In  1777  he  travelled  again 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  As  he  had  by  thb  time  secured  the 
patronage  of  important  people,  he  obtained  a  complimentary 
Ueuterant's  commission  from  the  king  on  the  application  vS. 
Lord  Robert  Manners,  which  gave  him  the  right  to  wear  uniform 
though  he  never  performed  any  military  service.  In  thb  year 
he  published  hb  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  France  of  the  Race  of 
Valois,  to  which  he  appended  an  account  of  hb  tour  in  the 
Western,  Southern  and  Interior  Provinces  of  France.  In  1778 
he  went  again  on  hb  traveb  to  Germany  and  Italy,  and  aocumu* 
lated  materials  for  hb  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  BerJiUf  Dresden, 
Warsaw  and  Vienna  (1799).  In  1780  he  entered  parliament 
and  sat  tiU  1794  for  Hinton  in  Wiltshire,  Ludgerahall  and 
Wallingford,  in  succession.  He  pul^isbcd  in  179s  the  beginning 
of  a  History  of  Prance  from  Ihe  Accession  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
Death  ef  Louis  JC/ V.,wlUch  was  never  completed.  Little  b  known 
of  hb  later  yean* except. that  he  was  nutde  a  baronet  by  the 
prince  regent  in  1813.  Hb  Historical  Memoin  appeared  in 
18x5.  Both  they  and  the  Posthumous  Memoirs  (1836)  are  very 
readable  and  have  real  hbtorical  value.  WraxaU  inanied  Miss 
Jane  Lascelles  in  1789,  and  died  suddenly  at  Dover  on  the  7th 
of  November  1831.  Hb  grandson.  Sir  F.  C  Lsscrllw  Wraxall 
(i838'i865),  was  a  miscellaneoas  writer  of  some  note. 

See  preface  to  The  Historical  and  Posthumous  Memoirs  efSirN.W. 
WraxaU,  by  H.  B.  Wheatlqr  (London.  1884). 

WREATH  (0.  Eng.  wrmHf  from  wriSaii,  to  twist), a  band  of 
leavea,  flowers  or  metal,  twisted  into  a  circular  fonn,  and  used 
dther  as  a  chaplet  or  diadem  for  the  head  or  as  an  ornament 
to  be  hung  upon  or  round  an  object.  For  the  ancient  usages 
of  crowning  victors  in  the  games  with  wreaths,  and  the  bestowal 
of  them  as  marks  of  honour  see  Cao  wm  and  Corokbt. 

WRECK,  a  term  which  in  its  widest  sense  means  anything 
without  an  apparent  owner  that  b  afloat  upon,  sunk  in,  or 
cast  aahoie  by  the  sea;  in  le^tl  phraseology,  as  appears  bdow, 
it  has  a  narrower  meaning.  Old  Norman  forms  of  the  word,  sorec 
and  veresc,  are  to  be  found  in  charters  of  11 8x  and  later  date; 
and  the  former  b  still  in  use  in  Normandy.  IjitinJr^  it  becomes 
wreuumf  wrechum  or  wareclumj  and  such  phrases  as  maris 
ejectum,  jadura  maris,  advenlura  maris,  shiphryehe,  are  all  used 
as  descriptions  of  wreck.  In  Anglo-Saxon  charters  sm-4kpuryrp, 
and  in  the  charters  of  the  Cinque  Ports  inventiones,  a  translation 
of  "findalb,"  probably  a  local  word,  are  synonymous  with 
wreck.  Formeriy  an  appreciable  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown, 
afterwards  a  valuabte  addition  to  the  income  of  a  landowner 
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<m  th&  sea  coast,  wreck  has  almost  within  modem  times  ceased 
to  be  a  perquisite  of  either,  or  to  enrich  the  casual  finder  at  the 
expense  of  its  rightful  owner.  Tb^  history  of  the  law  as  sketched 
below  will  indicate  how  this  has  come  about. 

History. — Of  oki  it  seems  to  have  been  the  general  rule  in  the 
civilized  maritime  countries  of  Europe  that  the  right  to  wreck  be- 
k>n^ed  to  the  sovereign,  and  form«i  part  of  the  royal  revenue. 
This  was  so  under  the  Roman,  French  and  feudal  Law;  and  in  Eng- 
land the  common  law  set  out  in  the  statute  De  prderogaiiva  regis 
(t  7  Ed  w.  II .,  152a),  provided  that  the  king  has  wreck  of  the  sea.  whales 
and  stuigeons  taken  in  the  sea  and  elsewhere  within  the  kingdom, 
except  in  certain  places  privileged  by  the  king.  This  right,  which  it 
is  said  had  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  the  practice  of  destroying 
the  property  of  the  shipwrecked,  was,  however,  gradually  relaxed; 
and  the  owner  of  wreck  was  allowed  to  recover  it  if  he  made  claim 
to  it,  and  gave  proof  of  his  ownership  within  a  certain  time— fixed 
at  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 'day  alike  b)r  a  deci^  of  Antonine  the 
Great,  the  feudal  law.  the  general  maritime  law,  the  law  of  France 
and  English  law.  Richard  I.  released  his  prerogative  right  to 
wreck  to  the  extent  of  allowing  children,  or  if  there  were  none, 
brothers  and  sisteta  of  a  perishmg  owner,  to  have  his  goods;  and 
Henry  III.,  bv  a  charter  of  1256,  allowed  the  owner  of  wrecked 
goods  to  have  ois  property  again  if  he  claimed  within  three  months, 
provided  that  any  man  or  beast  escaped  from  the  ship^  The  statute 
of  Westminster  the  First  (1276,  3  Edw.  I.)  pndVided  that  where  a 
roan,  a  dog  or  a  cat  escape  alive  out  of  the  snip,  such  ship  or  barge 
or  anvthing  in  it  shall  not  be  adjudged  wreck,  but  the  goods  shall  be 
saved  and  Kept  by  view  of  the  sheriff,  coroner  or  the  king's  oailiff, 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  such  as  are  of  the  town  where  the 
goods  were  found,  so  that  if  any  one  sue  for  those  fijoods  and  prove 
that  they  were  his,  or  perished  within  his  keeping,  within  a  year  and 
a  day,  they  shall  be  restored  to  him  without  delay,  and  if  not  they 
shall  remain  to  the  king  or  to  such  others  to  whom  the  wreck  be* 
longed.  In  1277  the  statute  Dc  officio  corontUoris  made  provision  for 
the  safe  custody  of  wreck,  but  coroners  were  relieved  01  their  duties 
in  respect  of  wreck  by  the  Coroners  Act  1S87.  An  act  of  IJS5  pro* 
vided  for  the  delivery^  to  the  merchants  of  goods  coming  to  land 
which  may  not  be  said  to  be  wreck,  on  payment  of  salvage..  In 
Scotland,  a  statute  of  Alexander  II.,  similar  to  that  of  Westminster, 
declared  that  where  any  creature  escapes  alive  from  a  wrecked 
vessel,  the  goods  cast  away  are  not  accounted  wreck,  tnit  are  to  be 
preserved  by  the  sheriff  for  those  who  within  a  year  shall  prove  their 

eroperty  thereht;  otherwise  they  shall  escheat  to  the  crown.  For  a 
>ng  time  the  view  of  English  law  was  that  the  right  to  recover 
wrecked  property  depended  on  the  fact  of  a  lix'e  creature  escaping, 
though  in  Hale's  words,  "  because  it  was  lex  odiosa  to  add  affliction 
to  the  afflicted,  it  was  bound  up  with  as  many  limits  and  circum- 
stances, and  restricted  to  as  narrow  a  compass  as  might  be  " :  and 
the  admiralty  records  illustrate  the  statement.  Thus  In  1382  the 
prior  of  Wymondham  claimed  as  wreck  a  ship  which  came  ashore 
with  no  one  on  board,  the  men  having  left  her  for  fear  of  their  lives 
because  of  an*  enemy  ship  which  was  about  to  capture  her;  but  the 
king's  council,  before  whom  it  came^  by  certioran  from  the  admiral 
of  the  north,  decided  against  the  claim.  In  1541,  ships  grounded  on 
the  Goodwins  were  held  to  be  waif  and  wreck,  altnough  their  crews  to 
save  their  lives  made  their  way  to  shore;  and  in  x637a  ship  in  the 
Cinque  Ports  was  proceeded  against  in  admiralty  and  condemned. 
"  no  man  or  dog  being  on  board,  but  only  a  dead'  man  with  his  head 
shot  off. "  Upon  the  institution  of  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral 
early  in  the  15th  or  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  it  became  usual 
for  the  crown  to  grant  to  the  lord  admiral  by  his  patent  of  appoint- 
ment»  amongst  other  proficua  et  commoditates  appertaining  to  his 
office,  wreck  of  the  sea;  and  when,  early  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIII., 
vice-adrairab  of  the  coast  were  created,  the  lord  admiral  by  patent 
under  his  own  hand  delegated  to  them  his  rights  and  duties  in  the 
several  counties,  including  those  in  connexion  with  wreck.'  He  did 
not,  however,  part  with  the  whole  of  bis  emoluments;  his  vice- 
admirals  were  required  to  render  an  account  of  the  proceeds  of 
wreck,  and  to  handover  to  him  a  part,  usually  one-half,  of  their  gains. 
This  system,  depending  not  upon  any  statute,  but  apparently  up6n 
an  arrangement  between  the  lord-admiral  and  his.  vioe-atlmirals, 
continued  until  the  year  1846.  In  that  year  an  act  (9  &  10  Vict 
c.  99)  was  passed  forbidding  the  vice<idmirals  to  intermeddle  with 
wreck,  and  tt  required  the  receivers  of  droits  of  admiralty  to  receive 
all  wreck  from  the  finders  and  to  detain  it  for  twelve  calendar 
months;  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  was  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
carried  Co  the  credit  of  the  consolidated  fund.  The  transfer  to  this 
fund  of  the  hereditary  casual  revenues  of  the  croWn  had  previoudy 
been  effected  by  ledslation  in  the  first  years  of  the  reigns  oi  William 
IV.  and  Victoria,  by  which  the  civil  list  was  instituted.  The  last 
lord-admiral,  however,  who  beneficially  enjoyed  the  proceeds  of 
wreck  was  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  Queen  Anne's  husband  and  lord-admiral,  took 
wreck  by  his  patent,  but  by  a  collateml  instrument  he  surrendered 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  his  office  to  the  crown.  Not- 
withstanding this  arrangement,  the  vice-admirals  of  counties,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  a  lord  high  admiral,  received  their  appointments 
sometimes  from  the  crown  and  sometimes  from  the  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  appear  to  have  taken  the  whole  or  part  of  the 


of  wreck  nntfl  the  pasnog  of  the  act  of  1846.'  the  ancfent 
law  by  which  the  unfortunate  owner  was  deprived  of  his  property, 
if  no  Uving  thing  escaped  from  the  wreck,  had  during  the  i6tn  anci 
17th  centuries  been  gradually  but  tacitly  relaxed;  it  te<|uired. 
however,  a  decision  of  Lord  Mansfidd  and  the  king's  bench  in  1771 
(HamiUou  v.  Da»is,  5  Burr.  2732)  to  settle  the  law  definitely  that, 
whether  or  00  any  livina  creature  escaped,  the  property  in  a  wreck 
remains  in  the  owner.  In  Scotland  it  aeema^tbat  the  same  law  bad 
been  laid  down  in  .1725,  and  there  are  indications  that  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe  there  had  before  this  date  been  a  relaxation  of 
the  old  law  in  the  same  direction.  As  eariy  as  1269  a  treaty  with 
Norway  provides  that  owners  of  ships  wrecked  upon  the  coaats  oi 
England  or  Norway  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  goods  (Rym. 
Foed.  1450).  The  system  under  which  the  lord-admiral  and  the  vice> 
admirals  of  counties  had. for  more  than  three  centuries  taken  charge 
of  wreck  never  worked  well.  Their  interest  was  directly  opposed 
to  their  duty:  for  ic.was  to  the  interest  of  every  one  concCToed, 
except  the  owners  and  crews  of  ships  in  distress,  that  nothing  should 
land  alive.  Apart  from  this,  the  system  discouraged  legitimate 
salvors.  The  admirals  and  vice-admirals  had  by  degrees  assumed 
that  all  salvage  operations  were  exclusively  their  business]  they 
.took  poflsessioo  of  wreck  brought  or  cast  ashore,  whether  it  was 
legal  wreck  or  not,  and  this  often  gave  rise  to  conflicts  with  oatcide 
working  salvors.  It  was  not  untu  the  17th  century  that  working 
salvors  established  the  right,  which  they  now  have,  to  a  lien  upon 
property  saved  as  a  security  for  adequate  remuneration  of  their 
exerrions  in  saving  it;  and  if  the  vire-admtrals  restored  to  ka 
owners  wreck  that  had  come  to  their  hands,  they  did  so  onlv  upon 
payment  of  extravagant  demands  for  salvage,  storage  and  often 
legal  expenses.  A  curious  side  light  is  thrown  upon  their  practices 
by  the  case  of  an  English  ship  that  went  ashore  on  the  coast  of 
Prussia  in  17^  Frewrick  the  Great  rettored  her  to  her  ownex«t 
but  before  doing  so  he  exacted  from  them  a  bond  for  the  full  vadue 
of  ship  and  cargo,  and  the  condition  of  the  bond  was  that  the  ownera 
would  within  six  months  produce  a  certificate  under  seal  of  the 
English  admiralty  that  by  the  law  of  Enghiod  no  *'  Mdvase  **  was 
payable  to  the  crown  or  to  the  admiral  of  England  in  the  like  case 
of  a  Prussian  ship  going  ashore  upon  an  English  coast.  The  records 
of  the  admiralty  court  show  that  Frederick^  action  in  this  case  was 
intended  as  a  protest,  not  against  the  payment  of  a  fair  reward  to 
salvors  of  Prussian  ships,  but  against  exactions  by  English  vice- 
admirals  and  their  officers.  Stories  of  wilful  wrecking  of  ships  and 
of  even  more  evil  deeds  are  probably  exaggerations,  but  modem 
research  has  authenticated  sufficient  abuses  to  show  that  further 
legislation  was  necessary  to  regulate  the  taking  possesaon  of  wreck 
and  ships  in  distress  by  "  sea-coasters.  "  Previously  to  the  paasins 
of  the  act  of  1846  the  onlv  substantial  protectbn  against  plunder 
which  owners  of  a  wrecked  ship  could  get  was  to  apply  to  the  ad- 
miralty judge  for  a  commisson  enabling  them  or  their  agents  to  take 
possession  of  what  came  ashore:  but  to  obtain  such  a  commisskm 
took  time  and  cost  money,  arid  before  the  comimssbnen  arrived 
at  the  scene  at  the  wreck  a  valuable  cargo  would  have  disappeared 
and  been  dispcrwd  through  the  country.  Plunder  of  wrecia  was 
common,  ana  the  crowds  that  collected  for  the  purpose  set  law  at 
defiance.  The  vice-admirals,  even  if  they  had  been  able,  did  little 
to  protect  the  ship  wrecked.  Cbmpbunts  from  the  lord-admiral 
that  th«y  neglected  to  render  accounts  of  their  profits  were  constant; 
and  altnough  the  crown' and  the  lord-admiral  {vofited  little  by 
wreck,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  gains  of  vice-adminus  and 
their  officers,  and  also  of  landowners  and  dwellers  on  the  coast, 
were  more  considerable.  Many  of  the  vice^dmirals'  accotmts  of  the 
17th  and  following  centuries  are  extant.  Most  of  them  are  for 
trifling  sums,  but  occanonally  the  amounts  are  considerable.  A 
vice-admiral  forCornwaill  charges  himself  in  his  account  for  the  years 
1628-16A4  with  a  sum  of  £29,253,  and  in  1624  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  found  it  worth  bis  while  to  buy  out  the  rjghta 
of.  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  over  wreck  within  hb 
jurisdiction  for  £1000  in  addition  to  an  annuity  of  i^po  for  the 
warden's  life.  At  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  vice4idmirab 
were  required  to  make  affidavits  as  to  the  amount  of  their  gains;  in 
^709  twenty  .of  them  swore  that  their  office  was  worth  less  than  £50 
la  the  year. 

The  right  of  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  wreck,  abow 
alluded  to,  was  derived  from  charters  granted  to  the  ports  by  Edward 
I.  and  hb  successors;  many  other  seaports  ei\joyed  a  similar  right 
under  early  charters.  It  would  seem  that  these  rights  were  of  some 
value,  for  m  1829  the  little  toWns  of  Dunwich  and  Southwold litigated 
at  a  cost  oS  £1000  the  Question  whether  a  tub  of  whisky  picked  up  at 
sea  bdonged  to  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  one  town  or  the 
other;  and  the  town  of  Yarmouth  is  said  to  have  sptat  00  less  than 
£7000  upon  a  similar  question.  It  was  partly  in  oraer  to  put  an  end 
to  all  dealings  with  wreck  by  local  admiralty  courts  that  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1835  was  passed,  abolishing  all  of  them,  except 
that  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Grants  of  wreck  to  individuab  are  eariier  than  those  to  towns. 
Even  before  the  conquest  it  seems  to  have  been  not  unusual  for 
grantees  from  the  crown  of  lands  adjoining  the  sea  to  get  the  fran* 
chise  of  wreck  included  in  their  grants.  A  charter  purporting  to  be 
of  the  year  1023  contains  a  grant  by  King  Canute  to  the  abbot  of 
Canterbury  of  wreck  found  at  sea  below  low-water  mark  as*far  as  t 
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loafl  could  by  wading  toudi  It  tHth  a  tprit  (Kenble.  Cod.  Dipl.,  No. 

817).  There  l^  maon  to  think  that  before  the  end  of  the  reign  ct 
enry  II.  the  crown  had  granted  away  its  right  to  wreck  round  a 
great  port  of  the  ooaat  of  iBaglaod.  Althoagh  a  landowner  of  die 
preaent  day,  who  under  such  a  grant  ia  entitled  to  wreck,  will,  in 
nepoct  of  wreck  itaelf,  derive  no  nibetantial  benefit,  nevcrthelcM 
the  grant  may  be  of  great  value  an  evidence  of  hit  right  to  the  for^ 
ihore;  and  even  where  no  grant  of  wreck  can  be  produced,  if  he  can 
show  that  he  and  his  predeoenort  have  been  accustomed  to  take 
poMeaiioo  of  wreck  on  the  foteihore,  it  is  strong  evidence  as  against 
the  down  of  his  ikht  to  the  forcshoriL  and  a  lost  grant  nuy  be 
pffcaomed.  As  to  these  grants  of  wreck  Hale  says  that  "  though 
wreck  of  the  sea  doth  dsjure  commnan  belong  to  the  long,  yet  it  may 
belong  to  a  subject  by  charter  or  by  prescription. . :.  Sometime 
wreck  hath  beloi^ged  to  an  honour  by  prescription,  as  in  the  honour 
of  Arundel,  sometimes  to  the  owner  en  a  counter.  The  lords  of  all 
counties  palatine  regulariy  had  wnceum  wtaris  within  their  counties 
palatine  as  part  of  their  jwa  regalia,  but  jret  loierior  lords  might 
fvescfibe  for  wreck  belonpng  to  their  several  manors  within  a 
county  r^}»^*iiT,  The  earl  of  G>mwall  had  wrecaum  maris  per 
tetmm  eomilatum  Commbiaei  for  though  Cornwall  was  not  a  oouaty 
nJatine,  it  had  many  royalties  belonging  to  it,  vis.  as  against  the 
King,  though  particuhu'  lords  ipight  prescribe  for  wreck  uainst 
die  eari  "  TDs  jme  mariSt  L  viL;  Hargrave,  41).  In  the  Isle  of 
Man  umeaaimed  wrcdc,  whether  cast  on  ^ore  or  found  in  the 
sea,  within  the  headlands  of  Man,  belongs  to  the  lord,  now  the 
crown  by  purchase  from  the  duke  of  Athol;  in  the  Channd  Islands 
all  wreoK  csat  on  shore  or  within  reach  cnE  a  penon  standii^  on 
shores  caonit  certain  valuables  which  go  to  the  crown,  betongs  to 
the  locd  01  the  nuinor  if  mt  reclaimed  within  a  year  and  a  day; 
while  in  Wales  die  old  law  made  everything  thrown  on  shore  belong 
to  the  king,  for  '*  the  sea  is  a  packhorse  of  the  king  "  (A.  G.  v. 
Jones,  a  H.  ft  C  347).  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  unclaimed 
wreck  bdoneed  to  the  crown  and  was  often  granted  to  subjects, 
generally  under  die  style  of  '*  wrak,  waith  and  ware,"  the  last  two 
wofds  signifying  dcxelict  and  seaweed.  It  was  so  granted  to  the  earl 
of  Orkney  in  1581.  It  was  occasionally  dealt  with  by  the  Scottish 
pailament.  Thus  by  an  act  of  1436,  snips  wredbed  on  the  coast  of 
Soothnd  were  to  be  escheat  to  the  king  if  they  belonged  to  a  oou  n  try 
observing  a  similar  kw,  otherwise  to  have  the  favour  shown  to  ships 
of  Scotland.  In  France  under  the  name  of  dreil  de  bris  or  driit 
d'ipate  similar  grants  were  made  to  feudal  seigncura 
'  From  earty  ttiaes  a  disdncdon  was  made  in  English  law  between 
wreck  caat  ashore  and  wreck  that  is  floadng  or  sunken  bdow  low* 
water  mark.  Wreck  proper,  or  common  law  wred^  ejecium  wiaris. 
is  what  is  cast  by  the  ica  upon  the  shore;  for  **  nothing  shall  be  said 
to  be  ■rsonfiiMam,  but  such  goods  as  are  cast  or  left  upon  the  land  " 
tSir  H.  Cmstabk's  Case,  1599,  5  Rep.  106),  and  this  betooged  to  the 
idngjttre  comae,  and  was  dealt  with  by  the  common  tew.  Floating 
ana  sunken  wreck  bdonged  to  the  crown  as  iater  regalia,  but  was 
granted  to  the  lord'admiral  Jure  reps.  Even  when  the  office  of  lord 
high  ndmlral  b  in  abeyance,  ancf  the  duties  performed  by  com- 
miMJimfiB.  as  now,  there  rights  are  distinguidied  from  the  other  royal 
revenues  as  bckmginff  to  the  crown  in  its  office  of  admiralty,  or,  as 
they  are  commoiuy  known,  droits  of  the  admiralty.  From  eariy 
times  the  lord^miral  tried  to  usurp,  and  there  are  several  instances 
of  hn  actually  nsurptng  juris(fictk>n  over  wreck  proper;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Ridiard  II.  special  statutes  (which  were  only  dedaratory 
of  the  ooinmon  law)  were  passed  for  the  purpore  of  oonfimnr  his 
juiiadktkm  to  its  proper  limitsi  One  of  these  (15  lUc.  II.)  dedared 
that  "  of  ah  manner  of  oontracta,  pleas  and  quoeles,  and  all  other 
things  arising  within  the  bodies  of  the  counties  as  wdl  by  tend  as 
by  water  and  also  of  wreck  of  the  sea,  the  admiral's  court  uaU  have 
no  nuumer  of  cogniianrr,  power  nor  jurisdictwn,  but  ail  such  manner 
of  contracts,  picas  and  qucreles,  and  all  other  things  rising  within 
the  bodies  of  counties  as  well  by  tend  as  by  water  as  afore,  and  also 
wredc  of  the  sea,  shall  be  tried  by  the  tews  of  the  tend  and  not  before 
nor  by  the  admiral  nor  his  lieutenant  in  any  wise.'* 
\  In  qiito  of  this  statute,  instances  still  occuired  of  the  admiralty 
court  eaercieing  this  jurisdiction,  until  by  frequent  prohibition  by 
the  common  tew  courts,  e^)edaliy  in  the  17th  century,  and  by  the 
admlation  of  the  admiralty  judges  thcmsdvesi  it  was  reoosniaed  at 
beyond  the  scope  of  thdr  authority.  These  admiralty  droits  are 
dasdfied  as  Botsam,  jetmm,  tei^n  and  derelict.  In  Lord  Coke's 
words,  flotsam  m  *'  when  a  ship  sinks  or  otherwise  perishes,  and  the 

SMb  float  on  the  sea  ":  jetsam  te  "  when  goods  are  cast  out  of  a 
p  to  lighten  her  n^en  m  danger  of  sinking,  and  afterwards  the  ship 
pcnshes  ;  and  ligan,  or  tenn,  is  "  when  heavy  goods  are.  to  lighten 
the  ship,  cast  out  and  sunk  in  the  sea  tied  to  a  buoy  or  cork,  or  some- 
thing nat  will  not  siidc,  in  order  that  they  may  be  found  again  and 
recovered."  Derdtct  is  a  ship  or  cajigD^  or  part  of  it,  abandoned  by 
its  master  and  crew  sine  sfe  reeupermdi  et  sine  animo  reverlendt. 
"None  of  there  goods,"  adds  Coke,  "  which  are  so  called,  are  called 
wreck  so  k>ng  as  diey  renuun  in  or  upon-  the  sea-;  but  if  any  of  them 
by  the^sea  be  put  upon  the  tend  then  they  shall  be  said  to  be  wreck" 


oogniaance  or  jurisdiction,  vie  the  admiral  jurisdictfen.  Flotsam, 
jetsam  and  team,  and  other  sea  estrays.  if  they  are  taken  up  in  the 
wide  ocean,  bdoiq;  to  the  taker  of  them  if  the  owner  cannot  be  known. 
But  if  they  be  taken  up  within  the  narrow  seas  that  do  bdong  to  the 
kin^,  or  in  any  haven,  jiort  or  creek  or  arm  of  the  sea,  they  do  jprima 
facte  and  of  common  right  betong  to  the  king,  in  care  where  the  ship 

periaheth  or  the  owner  cannot  m  known But  if  the  owner  can 

be  known  he  ought  to  have  his  goods  Main,  for  the  casting  them 
overboard  is  not  a  loss  of  his  property.  Although  the  right  «  these 
adventures  of  the  sea  within  the  king^  seas  belongs  to  him  where  the 


(Sir  H.  CensiMe's' Case,  1599,  5  Rep.  ic6;  and  2  Init.]67}.  Hate 
says"  they  are  not  wreck  of  the  tea  but  of  another  nature,tteither  do 
they  pass  by  wrecenm  maris  as  is  recorded  in  Sir  Henry  Constable's 
and  the  care  of  the  3  Edw.  11.,  where  they  are  itylcd  adeemtmnu 
.And  aa  they.«re  of  another  nature,  so  tbcy.are  of  aaotbet 


owner  cannot  be  known,  yet  the  king  hath  litde  advantage  of  it.  for 
by  the  custom  of  the  English  seas  the  one  moiety  of  what  te  gamed 

belongs  to  him  that  saves  it  [thte  te  not  the  present  rule] A 

subject  may  be  entitled  to  ihtee  as  he  may  be  eotided  to  wreck-~ 
(i)  by  charter:  (2)  by  prescription"  {uehtre  maris;  Hamave, 
41,  43).  The  difference  between  there  two  kinds  of  wreck  is  dearly 
broudbt  out  In  R.  v.  m  Casks  (^  Brandy  (1836,  3  Hasg.  Ad.  357; 
and  IS.  V.  a  Casks  of  Tallow,  tM,  2;;^)— «  dispute  between  the 
crown  and  a  jpantee  of  wreck,  where  it  was  dedded  that  objects 
picieed  up -below  low-water  mark,  and  within  3  m.  of  it,  as  also 
objects  afloat  between  high-  and  low-water  marks,  never  having 
touched  the  ground,  are  droits  of  the  crown,  whereas  objects  (xckea 
up  aground  between  high-  and  low-water  marks,  or  though  aground, 
yet  covered  by  the  waves,  are  wreck. 

The  distinction  that  Hate  draws  in  the  above  passage  between 
sea  waifs  or  estrays  taken  on  the  hteh  seas,  and  those  taken  in  the 
seas  of  the  realm,  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  occuptUio  of  the  dvit 
tew;  but  aJthouKh  favoured  by  the  similar  rule  eidsting  in  the  care 
of  royal  fish,  it  has  not  bren  recognired  by  the  courts,  which  have 
always  hdd  that  in  both  cases  they  are  oroits  of  the  crown  in  its 
office  of  admhalty,  and,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  salvor  to  reward 
and  the  right  of  the  owner  to  reclaim  them  in  a  year  and  a  day,  go 
to  the  royal  revenue  (Lord  Stowell,  The  Afoila,  1798, 1  C.  Rob.  37).' 
Lord  Stowell  bases  tnte  prerogative  right  "  on  die  general  rule  of 
dviliaed  countries  that  what  te  found  derelict  on  the  seas  ia  acquired 
beneficially  for  the  sovereign,  if  no  owner  shall  appear."  It  seema 
that  this  was  also  Coke's  view  (2  Inst  168). 

The  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894,  mentioned 
below,  upon  the  subject  of  droits  of  admiialty  are  not  dear.  In 
practice  the  only  droits  of  the  admiralty  that  are  commonly  dealt 
with  are  aacbon  that  have  been  slipped  or  parted  from  in  heavy 
weather.  In  the  Downs  and  other  itndsteacu  there  are  "swept-  , 
for  bjf  crrepets  towed  over  the  sea  bottom,  and  in  former  days 
sweepii^  for  andion  was  a  common  industry.  In  the  Downs  terge 
sums  have  been  made  after  gales  in  thte  way<  In  the  I7tl)  century 
it  became  customary  to  obtain  from  the  crown  granta  of  the  rq;ht  to 
fidi  for  sunken  wreck  and  treasure  not  only  upon  English  coasts  but 
all  over  the  worid. 

Althouj^  a  ship  on  board  which,  or  by  means  of  whteh  a  man  was 
killed,  might  be  a  deodand  (ff.a.),  yet  qua  wreck  she  was  not  subject' 
to  forjfdture  as  deodand. 

Present  Britisk  Lav. — From  the  above  sketdi  of  the  develop-; 
ment  of  the  tew  of  wreck  it  will  be  seen  that  it  owes  littk  to  the 
legistetuie.  After  the  act  of  1353  no  statute  dealt  with  the  sub-' 
ject  unto  2712.  In  that  year  a  salvage  act  was  passed,  but  it 
made  no  material  alteration  In  the  tew;  and  although  during 
the  z8th  and  early  X9th  centuries  several  sets  were  pasacd 
dealing  fragmentarily  with  wreck  and  aalvage,  the  act  of  1846, 
above  mentioned,  is  the  only  one  that  calte  for  notice.  That 
act  was  embodied  in  and  added  to  by  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Aa  1854,  which  again  was  repealed,  re-enacted  and  added  to 
by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894.  The  teat  mentioned  act 
contains  the  whole  of  the  existing  statute  law  upon  the  subject 
of  wreck  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom.' 
For  its  purposes  wreck  indudes  jetsam,  flotsam,  lagan  and 
derelict,  foimd  in  or  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  or  any  tidal  waterJ 
The  term  does  not  extend  to  a  barge  adrift  in  the  Thames,  nor 
a  raft  of  timber  adrift;  it  must  be  the  hull,  cargo  or  appurten- 
ances of  a  vesaeL  Under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act  1883,  passed  to 
ffvt  effect  to  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Convention,  the  proviaioas' 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  as  to  wzerk.  apply  to  fishiog  boats 
with  their  rigging  and  gear. . 

The  provisbns  of  the  Merdiaot  Shipping  Act  dealing  with  wreck' 
f ninth  part)  may  be  summarised  as  folbwsi  The  Boud  of  Trade 
(u  the  receiver-general  of  droits  of  admiralty)  has  the  general  supef*> 
intendence  of  wreck  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  appoints  receivers 
of  wreck  for  the  whole  coast,  who  are  peJd  by  fees.  Where  a  British 
or  foreign  vessd  is  wrscked,  itnnded  or  in  diBtreas,  at  any  place  on 
or  near  the  coasts  or  any  tidal  water  within  the  limits  of  the  knwdom,' 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  reodver  for  the  district  to  proceed  tlwreaad  giv« 
directions  for  prcaerving  the  ship,  the  lives  on  board  her  and  her 
cargo  and  apparel  He  can  require  the  assbtanoe  of  any  pemn, 
espiedally  the  master  of  any  vesrel,  or  the  nwof  any  waggonB,aita 
.or.honea,  near  at  hand;  and  for  this..p(vpoae  anypasoa. 
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naiem  then  »  a  public  nMd  e4«ally  omvciMCtft,  fM«  «dd  tvpus 
with  or  without  borae*  or  carriaget  over  any  adjoining  laada  without 
the  owner'a  or  occu^iier's  cooaent.  doing  a«  little  damage  aa  poniblc. 
and  may  aln  depout  theie  any  thinga  recovtercd  from  the  chip;  any 
damage  to  done  ia  a  charge  00  the  ship,  cargo  or  artklea.  and  n 
rcoovecabk  like  aalvage  iq.v.).  Penalties  are  imposed  00  any  owner 
or  occupier  hindering  the  operations.  The  receiver  haa  power  to 
•upprem  any  plundering  or  iusorder,  or  any  hindering  at  the  pcvaer- 
vaboa  ol  the  ship,  persons,  cargo  or  apparri.  Where  any  vessel, 
wrecked  or  in  distress  as  above,  is  plunderod.  damaged  or  destroyed, 
by  any  riotous  or  tumultuous  assembly  ashore  or  afloat,  oorapeaaa> 
tion  must  be  made  to  her  owner  in  England  and  Scotland  by  the 
same  authority  which  would  be  liable  to  pay  compensation  in  cases 
U  riot  (q.9.),  and  in  Ireland  in  cases  o(  malicious  injuries  to  property. 
In  the  absence  of  the  receiver,  his  powen  may  be  encrcised  by  the 
following  officers  or  persons  in  successive  order,  vie  a  chief  ofiioer 
of  customs,  principal  ofiicer  of  coast-guard,  inland  revenue  officer, 
sheriff,  justice  of  tne  peace,  and  naval  or  military  officer  on  full  pay. 
These  persons  act  as  the  receiver's  agent  and  put  the  salvace  in  his 
custody,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  fees  nor  arc  they  deprived 
of  any  right  to  salvage  by  so  doing.  An  examination  is  also  dinsctcd 
to  be  held,  in  cases  01  ships  in  distress  on  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom, 
by  a  wreck  receiver,  wreck  commissioner  or  his  deputy,  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  by  evidence  on  oath 
as  to  the  name  and  description  of  ship,  name  of  master,  shipowner 
and  owner  of  cargo,  ports  to  and  from  which  the  ship  was  bound,  the 
occasion  of  the  ship's  distress,  the  services  rendered  and  the  like. 
The  act  provides  as  follows  for  dealing  with  wreck:  Any  one  finding 
wreck,  if  he  is  the  owner  of  it,  must  give  notice  of  his  having  done  so 
to  the  receiver  of  the  district,  and  if  ne  is  not  the  owner  he  must  de- 
liver it  to  that  ofiicer  as  soon  as  possible,  except  for  reasonable  cause, 
e.g.  if,  as  a  salvor,  he  retains  it  with  the  knowledge  of  the  receiver. 
No  articles  belonging  to  a  wrecked  ship  found  at  the  time  of  the 
casualty  must  be  taken  or  kept  by  any  person,  whether  their  owner 
or  not,  but  must  be  handed  over  to  the  receiver.  The  receiver 
taking  possession  of  any  wreck  must  nve  notice  of  it,  withadescrip- 
tion,  at  the  nearest  custom-house:  and  if  the  wreck  is  in  his  of>inion 
worth  more  than  £ao,  also  to  Uoyd's.  The  owner  of  any  wreck  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  must  establish  his  claim  to  it  within  a  year,  and 
on  so  doing,  and  paying  all  expenses,  is  entithxl  to  have  it  restored 
to  him.  Where  a  foreign  ship  has  been  wrecked  on  orncar  the  coast, 
and  any  articles  forming  part  of  her  cargo  are  found  on  or  near  the 
const,  or  are  brought  into  any  port,  the  consular  officer  of  the  foreign 
country  to  which  the  ship  or  cargo  belongs  is  deemed  to  be  the  agent 
for  the  owner  so  far  as  the  custody  and  disposal  of  the  articlei  is 
concerned.  The  receiver  may  in  certain  cases,  e,t.  where  the  value 
is  small,  sell  the  wreck  and  bold  the  proceeds  till  chimed.  The  right 
to  unclaimed  wreck  belongs  to  the  crown,  except  in  places  where  the 
crown  has  granted  that  right  to  othersi  Persons  so  entitled,  such  as 
admirals — vice>adrotrals  are  mentioned  in  the  act  (ud  quaere) — 
lords  of  manors  and  the  like,  are  entitled,  after  giving  the  recover 
notice  and  particulars  of  their  title,  to  receive  notice  from  the  receiver 
of  any  wreck  there  found.  Where  wreck  is  not  claimed  by  an  owner 
within  a  year  after  it  was  found,  and  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  it  can  be  claimed  by  the  person  entitled  to  wreck  in  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  and  he  is  entitled  to  have  it  after  paying  expenses 
and  salvage  connected  with  it;  if  no  such  person  claims  it,  it  is  sold 
by  the  receiver,  and  the  net  proceeds  are  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crown,  either  for  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  or  the  duchy  of  Cornwall ; 
or  if  these  do  not  claim  it,  it  goes  to  the  crown.  Where  the  title  to 
unclaimed  wreck  is  disputed,  the  dispute  may  be  settled  summarily 
as  in  cases  of  salvage;  either  party,  u  dissatisfied,  may  within  three 
months  after  a  year  since  the  wreck  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
tcceiver  proceed  in  any  competent  court  to  estabti^  his  title. 
Delivery  of  unclaimed  wreck  by  the  lecetver  discharges  him  from 
liability,  but  does  not  prejudice  the  title  thereto.  The  Board  of 
Trade  has  power  to  purchase  rights  of  wreck.  No  person  exercising 
admiralty  jurisdiction  as  grantee  of  wreck  may  interfere  with  wreck 
othenvise  than  in  accordance  with  the  act.  Duties  are  payable  on 
wrecked  goods  coming  into  the  United  Kingdom  or  Isle  01  Man  as  if 
they  had  been  imported  thither;  and  goods  wrecked  on  their  bome- 
wara  voyage  may  be  forwarded  to  their  origiiwl  destination,  or.  if 
wrecked  on  their  outward  voyage,  to  their  port  of  shipment,  on  due 
security  being  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue.  Wreck  com- 
nissioners  may  be  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  hold  invest!- 
gations  into  shipping  casualties,  to  act  as  judg^  of  courts  of  survey, 
and  to  take  examinations  in  respect  of  ships  in  distress, 
■  The  owner  of  a  wrecked  ship,  sunk  by  his  negligence  in  a  navigable 
highway,  so  u  to  be  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  if  he  retains  the 
ownership  of  her,  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  owner  of  any  other  ship 
which  without  negligence  runs  into  her.  If,  however,  the  owner  has 
taken  steps  to  indicate  her  position,  or  the  harbour  authori^  at  his 
lequest  has  undertaken  to  do  so,  no  action  lies  against  him  for 
negii^nce  either  tn  rem  or  in  personam.  He  may,  however  (whether 
the  sinldiiK  was  due  to  his  negligence  or  not),  absndon  the  ^ip.  and 
can  thus  free  himself  from  any  further  liability  in  respect  of  her. 
If  he  abandons  her  to  any  other  person — e.g.  an  underwriter — who 

eys  for  her  as  for  a  total  loss,  that  person  does  not  become  liable 
'  her  unless  he  takes  possession  or  control  in  any  way.    Harbour 
AjUtthoiitieB  genersUv  have  by  local  sutute.  as  they  have  by  the 


^eoeial  Harbours,  Doc^and  nctsClaMCs  Act  i<<7  (if  incorporated 
in  their  own  act),  the  power  of  removing  the  wreck  in  such  a  case, 
and  recouping  themselves  for  their  expenses  from  its  proceeds.    The 

fiencrsl  act  abo  gives  a  personal  right  of  action  against  the  owner 
or  any  balance  of  expense  over  the  x-alue  of  the  wreck;  but  if  the 
owner  has  abandoned  it,  and  no  one  dse  has  taken  it,  neith«r  he  nor 
any  one  else  is  liabfe.  A  particular  or  local  act  (as  e.g.  one  of  the 
State  of  Victoria)  may,  however,  fasten  this  liability  on  the  person 
who  is  owner  at  the  time  when  the  ship  is  wrecked,  and  then  he 
cannot  free  himself  of  it.  A  harbour  authority  is  not  obliged  to 
remove  a  wreck  because  it  has  power  to  do  so.  unless  it  tabes  dues 
from  vcsseb  using  the  harbour  where  the  wreck  lies,  or  in  some  way 
warrants  that  the  harbour  is  safe  for  navigation,  in  which  case  it  is 
under  an  obligation  to  do  so.  Further  statutory  provision  is  now 
made  in  this  ra^tecx  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  which  empowers 
harbour  authorities  to  raise,  remove  or  destroy  (and  meantime  buoy 
or  light),  or  to  sell  and  leimburse  themselves  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  any  vessel  or  part  of  a  vessel,  her  tackle,  cargo,  equiproeot  and 
stores,  sunk,  stranded  or  abandoned  in  any  water  under  their  control, 
or  any  approach  thereto,  which  is  an  obstructkm  or  danf^  to  navi- 
|;ation  or  lifeboat  service.  They  must  first  give  due  notice  of  such 
intention,  and  must  allow  the  owner  to  have  the  wreck  cm  his  paying 
the  fair  market  value.  ^  The  act  gives  similar  powers  to  lighthouse 
authorities,  whh  a  provision  that  any  dispute  between  a  baitoir  and 
lighthouse  authority  in  this  rei^wct  is  to  be  determined  finely  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Provinon  is  also  made  by  statute  for  the  burial 
of  bodies  cast  on  shore  from  the  sea  by  wicckor  otherwise  within  the 
limits  of  parishes,  or.  in  extra-parochial  places,  by  the  parish  officers 
or  constables  at  the  cost  of  the  county:  and  kxds  of  manon  entitled 
to  wreck  may  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  burial  of  bodies  cast  up 
within  the  manor,  as  evidence  of  their  right  of  wreck. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  wreck  outside  territorial  waters  (which 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  act)  is  governed  by  thejpievious 
general  law  relating  to  droits  of  admiralty.  The  Board  of  Trade,  aa 
receiver-general*  in  its  instructions  to  receivers,  directs  that  wreck 
picked  up  at  sea  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  brought 
to  it  by  British  ships,  b  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  receiver 
and  held  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  owners,  or,  if  the  owners  do  not  datm 
it,  on  behalf  of  the  crown.  Derelict  ships  picked  up  at  sea  outside 
territorial  limits  and  brought  into  British  ports  must  be  delivered  to 
the  receiver  and  kept  by  him  until  the  owner  can  be  found  (but  not 
lon|;er  than  a  year  and  a  day).  Wreck  picked  up  out  of  territorial 
linuts  by  a  foreign  ship  need  not  be  interfered  with  by  the  receiver, 
unloM  upon  application  by  a  party  interested.  For  the  receiver's 
rights  with  respect  to  property  m  distress  and  its  liability  to  salvage, 
cee  Salvage. 

By  an  act  of  1896  it  is  the  duty  of  die  master  of  a  Britidi  ship  to 
report  to  Lloyd's  agent,  or  to  the  secretary  of  Lloyd's,  any  floating 
derelict  ship  which  he  may  fall  in  with  at  sea.  Under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act.  it  is  a  fdony  to  take  wreck  found  in  territorial  limits 
to  a  foreign  port,  and  it  ia  punishable  by  fine  to  intcrfoe  with  a 
wreck.  The  receiver  has  power,  by  means  of  a  search  warrant  from 
a  justice,  to  search  for  wreck  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  con- 
cealed. By  the  general  criminal  law  in  Scotland  plundering  wreck  is 
punishable  at  common  law;  and  in  England  and  Ireland  it  is  a  felony 
to  plunder  or  steal  any  wreck  or  part  thereof,  to  destroy  any  wreck 
or  part  thereof,  to  prevent  or  impede  any  person  on  .board  a  wreck 
from  saving  himself,  and  to  exhibit  any  false  si^:iial  with  the  intent 
of  endangering  any  ship,  or  to  do  anything  tending  to  the  immediate 
loss  or  destruction  of  a  ship  for  which  no  other  punishment  ia 
provided. 

AuTHOUTiBS.— Du  Cange.  ClossariMm,  tit.  "  Wrcckum  ";  Chief- 
.Justioe  Hale,  De  Jure  maris \  Hargrave,  Tracts  (London,  1787): 
Palmer,  Law  of  Wreck,  Law  Trscts  (London.  1843);  Maraden, 
Seiea  Pleas  of  Admiraity,  Selden  Society  (London.  1892  and  1897): 
Rscords  of  the  AdmiraUy  and  of  ike  Uigt  Comi  of  Admiralij,  Publk: 
Record  CHfice  (London) ;  Victoria  County  History,  ComwaU,  and  other 
seaboard  counties;  Maritime  History,  by  M.  Oppenheim  (1906,  &c.); 
Board  of  Trade  Instructums  as  to  Wreck  and  5a^a««  (London). 

(R.G.M.;  q.G.P.*) 

WR8DB,  KARL  PHIUPP,  Pmncevon  (z767''z838),  Bftwian 
field-marshal,  was  bom  at  Heidelberg  on  the  29th  of  April 
1767,  and  educated  for  the  career  of  a  dvil  official  under  the 
Palatinate  government,  but  on  the  outbreak  d  the  campaign 
of  Z799  he  raised  a  volunteer  corps  in  the  Palatinate  and  was 
made  its  coIoneL  This  corps  exdted  the  mirth  of  the  well- 
drilled  Austrians  with  whom  it  served,  but  its  colonel  soon  brought 
it  into  a  good  condition,  and  it  distinguished  itself  during  Kray^ 
retreat  on  Ulra.  At  Hohenlind<!n  Wrede  commanded  one  of 
the  Palatinate  infantry  brigades  with  credit, and  aftcr'^the  peace 
of  Lun6viUe  he  was  made  L'eutenant-gcneral  in  the  Bavarian 
army,  which  was  entering  upon  a  period  of  reforms.  Wrede 
soon  made  himself  very  popular,  and  distinguished  Hmself 
in  opposing  the  Austrian  invasion  of  1805.  The  Bavarians  were 
ioraevctaX  yean  the  acliv«.ftUies  of  Napoleon,  and  Wrede  wu 
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«BmBd  in  Uie  conpalgii  •gifBBtTnn{A;:%iiuiIng'a4)eciBl  dia- 
tinction  at  Pultusk.  But  the  contemptuout  attitude  of  the 
French  towards  the  Bavarian  troops,  and  accusationa  of  looting 
against  himself,  enqxrated  the  general's  fiery  temper,  and 
both  in  z8o7  suid  in  1809  even  outward  hamumy  was  only 
maintained  by  the  tact  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  In  the  latter 
year,  under  Lefebvre;  Wxede  conducted  the  rearguard  operations 
on  the  Isar  and  the  Abens,  commanded  the  Bavarians  in  the 
bitter  Tizolese  war,  was  wounded  in  the  dectiivo  attack  at 
Wagram,  and  returned  to  Tirol  in  November  to  complete  the 
subjection  of  the  mountaineers.  Napoleon  made  him  a  count  of 
the  Empire  in  this  year.  But  after  a  visit  to  France,  recognizing 
that  Napoleon  would  not  respect  the  indqiendenoe  of  the  Rhine 
states,  and  that  the  empire  would  coUapae  under  the  emperor's 
ambitions,  he  gradually  went  over,  to  the  anti-French  party  in 
Bavaria,  and  though  he  displayed  his  tsual  vigour  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  the  retreat  convinced  him  that  Napoleon's  was  a 
losing  cause  and  he  left  tlw  army.  At  first  his  resignation  was 
not  accepted,  but  early  in  18x3  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Bavaria  to  reorganise  the  Bavarian  army. '  But  he  had  ho 
Intention  of  using  that  army  on  Napcdcon's  side,  and  when  the 
king  of  Bavaria  resolved  at  last  to  join  Napoleon's  enemies, 
Wrede's  army  was  ready  to  take  the  field.  In  concert  with 
Scfawaxaenbcrg  Wrede  threw  himself  across-  Napoleon's  line  of 
retreat  from  Germany  at  Hanan,  but  on  the  joth  of  October 
he  was  driven  off  the  road  with  heavy  losses.  Next  ]rear, 
after  recovering  from  a  dangerous  wound,  he  led  a  corps  in  the 
invasion  of  France,  and  supported  Bliidbcr's  vigorous  policy. 
In  1S15  the  Bavarians  took  the  field  but  were  not  actively 
engaged.  After  Waterloo^  Wrede,  who  had  been  made  a  prince 
in  Z814,  idayed  a  con^cuous  part  in  Bavarian  politics  as  the 
opponent  of  Mootgelas,  vriiom  he  succeeded  in  powtr  in  28x7, 
■ad  in  1835  ^  '"^^tt  made  head  of  the  council  of  regencyduring 
the  king's  absence.  He  died  on  the  x^th  of  December  2838. 
See  lives  by  Riedel  (1844)  and  Heihaann  (1881). 

•  WRBR,  SIR  CHRBTOPHBR  (X63S-X733).  English  aichitect, 
the  son  ol  a  dergyxnan,  was  bora  at  East  Knoyle,  Wfltshire, 
on  the  30th  of  October  1639;  be  entered  at  Wadham  CoUege, 
Oxford,  in  1646,  took  his  degree  in  2650,  and  in  1653  was  made  a 
fdkm  of  All  Souls.  While  at  Oxford  Wien  distinguished  himself 
in  geometry  and  applied  mathematics,  and  Newton,  in  his  /Vm- 
eifjo,  p.  19  (ed.  of  1723),  speaks  very  highly  of  his  work  as  a 
geometrician.  In  1657  he  became  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Gresham  College,  and  in  x66o  was  elected  Savilian  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Oxford.  It  is,  however,  as  an  architect  that  Wren 
is  best  known,  and  the  great  fire  of  London,  by  its  destruction 
of  the  cathedial  and  nearly  all  the  city  churches,  gave  Wren  a 
unique  opportunity.  Just  before  the  fire  Wren  was  asked  by 
Charles  U.  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  St 
Paul's.  In  May  x666  Wren  submitted  his  report  and  designs 
(in  the  AU  Souls  ooUection),  fo^  this  work;  the  old  cathedral  was 
in  a  very  ramous  state,  and  Wren  psoposed  to  remodel  the  greater 
part,  as  he  said,  "  alter  a  good  Roman  maxmer,"  and  not,  "  to 
lolfew  the  Gothick  Rudcneas  of  the  old  Design."  According  to 
this  scheme  only  the  old  choir  was  left;  the  nave  and  transepts 
were  to  be  r^uilt  aftefc-  the  rlawiral  style,  Nsith  a  lofty  dome  at 
the  cnaBng"- not  unUka  the  {dan  eventually  carried  out. 
.  In  September  of  the  same  year  (2666)  the  fire  occwrtd,  and  the 
old  St  Paul's  was  completely  gutted.  From  x668  to  1670 
attempts  were  being  made  by^the  chapter  toxestore  the  ruined 
building;  but  Dean  Sancraft  was  anxious  to  have  it  wholly 
rebuflt,  and  in  x668  he  had  asked  Wren  to  prepare  adcsign  for  a 
wholly  newchureh.  This  first  design,  the  model  for  which  is 
preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  very  inferior  to 
wliat  Wren  afterwaxdls  devised.  In  plan  it  is  an  immense 
rotunda  surrounded  by  a  wide  aisle,  and  approached  by  a 
double  portico;  the  lotuida  is  covered  with  a  dome  taken 
liom  that  of  the  Pintheon  in  Rome;  on  this  a  second  dome 
stands,  set  on  a  lofty  drum,  and  this  second  dome  is  crowned  by  a 
tail  spne.  But  the  dean  and  chapter  objected  to  the  absence  of  a 
structural  choir,  nave  and  aisles,  and  wished  to  folfow  the 
medieval  cathedral  ansngement.    Thus,  in  spite  of  its  having 
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approved  by  the  king,  iiSa  detagn  was  hapfOy  abandoned—^ 
much  to  Wren's  disgust;  and  he  prepared  another  scheme  with  a 
similar  treatment  of  a  dome  crowned  by  a  spire,  which  in  2675 
was  ordered  to  be  carried  out.  Wren  apparently  did  not  himself 
approve  of  this  seomd  design,  for  he  got  the  king  to  give  him 
permission  to  alter  it  as  much  as  he  liked,  without  showing 
models  or  drawings  to  any. one,  and  the  actual  building  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  approved  design,  to  which  it  is  very 
superior  in  almost  every  possible  poinL  Wren's  earlier  designs 
have  the  exterior  of  the  church  arranged  with  one  order  of 
columns;  the  division  of  the  whole  height  into  two  orders  was 
an  immense  gain  in  increasing  the  J4>parent  scale  <A  the  whole,' 
and  makes  the  exterior  of  St  Paul's  very  superior  to  that  of  St 
Peter's  in  Rome,  which  is  utterly  dwarfed  by  the  coloaal  size  of 
the  columns  and  pilasters  of  its  single  order.  The  present  dome 
and  the  drum  on  which  it  stands,  masterpieces  of  graceful  line' 
and  harmonious  |»oportion,  vftn  very  important  alterations  from 
the  earlier  scheme.  As  a  scientific  engineer  and  practical  architect 
Wren  was  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  as  an  artistic  designer.' 
The  construction  of  the  wooden  external  dome,  and  the  suppoit 
of  the  stone  lantern  by  an  inner  cone  of  brickwork,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  either  the  external  or  internal  dome,  are  wonderful 
examples  of  his  constructive  ingenuity.  The  first  stone  of  the 
new  St  Paul's  was  laid  on  the  sist  of  June  2675;  the  choir  was 
opened  for  use  on  the  and  of  December  2697;  and  the  last  stonei 
of  the  cathedral  was  set  in  27x0. 

•  Wren  also  designed  a  colonnade  to  enclose  a  large  piazza  forming 
a  dear  q)ace  round  the  church,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
Bernini's  coloimade  in  front  of  St  Peter's,  but  space  in  the  dty! 
was  too  valuable  to  admit  <d  this.  Wren  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Bernini's  designs,  and  visited  Paris  in  2665  in  orderj 
to  see  him  and  his  proposed  scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Louvre.  Bernini  showed  his  design  to  Wren,  but  would  not  let^ 
him  copy  it,  though,  as  he  said,  he  "  would  have  given  his  skin '' 
to  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  dty  of  London  Wren  was  employed 
to  make  designs  for  rebuilding  its  fifty  burnt  churches,  and  he 
also  prepared  a  scheme  for  laying  out  the  whole  dty  on  a  new  plan,' 
with  a  series  of  wide  streets  radhiting  from  a  central  space. 
Difficulties  arising  from  the  various  ownerships  of  the  ground 
(Nrevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  scheme. 

Among  Wren's  dty  churches  the  most  noteworthy  are  St 
Michael's,  Cornhill;  St  Bride's,  Hect  Street,  and  St  Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  graceful  spire;  and.  St 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  with  a  plain  exterior,  but  very  elaborate 
and  graceful  interior.  In  the  design  of  spires  Wren  showed  much 
taste  and  wonderful  power  of  invention.  He  was  also  very 
judicious  in  the  way  in  which  he  expended  the  limited  money  at 
his  command;  he  did  not  fritter  it  away  in  an  attempt  to  make 
the  whole  of  a  building  remarkable,  but  devoted  it  chiefly  to 
one  port  or  feature,  such  as  a  spire  or  a  rich  scheme  of  internal 
decoration.  Thus  he  was  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  St 
James's,  Piccadilly,  content  to  make  the  exterior  of  an  almost' 
barnlike  plainneaa 

The  other  buildings  designed  by  Wren  were  very  numerous., 
Only  a  few  of  the  principal  ones  can  be  mentioned  :-^the  Custom' 
House,  the  Royal  Exchange,  Marlborough  House,  Buckingham^ 
House,  and  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians — now  destroyed; 
others  which  exist  are — at  Oxford,  the  SMdonian  theatre,  the 
Ashmolean  museum,  the  Tom  Tower  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Queen's  College  chapd;  at  Cambridge,  the  Ubraryof  Trinity 
CoUege  and  the  chapd  of  Pembroke,  the  latter  at  the  cost  of 
Bishop  Matthew  Wren,  his  uncle.  The  wesUm  towers  of  West- 
minster  Abbey  are  usually  attributed  to  Wren,  but  they  were  not 
carried  out  till  2735'X745,.many  years  after  Wren's  death,  and 
there  is  iu>  reason  to  think  that  h»  design  was  used.  Wren 
(D.C.L.  from  1660)  was  knighted  in  2673,  end  was  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  2682.  He  was  in  parliament 
for  many  years,  representing  Plympton  from  xt^s,  Windsor  from 
2689,  and  Weymouth  from  270a  He  occupied  the  post  of 
surveyor  of  the  rojral  works  for  fifty  years,  but  by  a  shameful 
cabal  was  dismttard  from  this  office  a  few  years  before  his  death. 
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He  died  in  171J,  uul  ii  buiicd  undn 
on  t.  Ublet  ov«  the  imier  niHtli  doorway  u 
qrilaph-^i  nuHMiHifliiiiiii  requirii,  dramipia. 
I '  For  fLCIhet . 

puMuhed  by    ...  .:  ....  ...   1..  .. 

Amiali  Bf  SI  l'.:ji'i  (i^ut);  'od  Liingman,  TiW. 
aUd  u  Si  Po.,1  iT,  Ijindim  CH73).  pp.  77  «<l- 
Ctoribi  Bf  Sir  C.   IVrcn  ilSAi-lSM):  Taylor.  T, 
nf  tfrn  (L^'l.in,  iWli);  Ktvea.  Cily  aioclti; 
ihuiualrd    wil^L    tine  clchinn:  A.    II.    Matkniii 

CinKtn  (16831-  A.  Sfranon.  The  Lift.  IVp.l  ac^  i'.    ■'  -t  "" 

CMdMtfr  Wr':i  « iS');):  Uiui  Milmail.  ^»  Ct'-ri^.,'' .  -  II  -  -t  (I»oS). 

OtbcdiJ.         ""^'*"''        ■"■*  IJ.H.M.) 

WHEN  (O.  Engrisrisiu,  Uid.  Engl'uiMiiiiK:  Icel.  riadOS),  the 
populu  name  lol  biidi  ol  the  Passerine  family  Troglod/ddae, 
of  which  the  best  known  eiamplc  a  Treitedyici  pannJus,  the 
little  brown  bird— witli  its  short  tail,  cocked  on  high— inquisi  live 

■ven  that  of  the  Eumpnn  continent.  Gieat  iatcnst  is  talicn  in 
this  bird  thxovfihout  ail  European  countries,  and,  though  in 
Britain  comparatively  few  vernacular  namct  have  been  applied 
to  it,  two  of  them — "  jenny  "  or  "  kitty-witn  " — are  lerms  of 
endeannent.  M.  Rolland  records  no  fewer  than  1]Q  local  names 
for  it  in  France;  and  Italy.  Germany  and  othet  ludi  arc  only 
lesi  proMc. .  Many  of  these  carry  on  the  old  belief  that  the  wren 
was  the  king  of  birds,  a  belief  connected  with  the  (able  that  once 
the  fowls  of  the  air  resolved  to  choose  for  their  leader  that  one 
oE  them  which  should  mount  highest.  This  the  eagle  teamed  to 
do,  and  all  were  ready  to  accept  hb  rule,  when  a  loud  burst  of 
song  wa*  heard,  and  perched  upon  ■ '  "  "  "■  -.l'-i. 
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m  of  Ibis  bird  with  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings, 
in  S.  Wales,  or,  in  Ireland  and  in  the  S.  of  France,  on  or  aboul 
Christmas  Day,  men  and  boys  used  to  "himt  Ibe  wren,' 
■ddresvngitmaaoDgaa  "the  king  of  birds,"  is  remarkable. 
>  The  better  known  forms  in  the  United  States  are  the  house 
wren,  coonogn  in  the  eastern  states^  the  winter-wren,  remarkabb 
for  its  resonant  and  brilliant  song;  the  Carolina-wren,  also  1 
hne  singer,  and  the  mar^-vren,  besides  the  cactus  wrens  ant 

»   Wrens  have  the  bill  slender  and  somewhat  arched:  thei 
food  corksists  of  insects,  larvae  and  spiders,  but  they  will  also  take 
any  small  creatures,  such  as  worms  and  snails,  and  occauonally 
eat  seeds.    The  note  is  thrilL    The  ncsl  ii  usually  a  domed  31 
tureof  ferns,  grass,  moss  and  leaves,  lined  with  hair  or  feathers, 
from  three  lo  nine  eggi  are  produced,  in  most  of  the  species  wl 
\    The  beadquatters  of  the  wrens  art  in  tropical  America, 
they  reach  Greenland  in  the  N.  and  the  Falkland  Islands  in  tl 
Some  genera  are  confined  to  the  hills  of  tr^ical  Asia,  but 
flafyfei,  the  best  known,  ranges  over  N.  and  S.  America, , 

i   The  Tmgladyiidae  by  no  means  contain  all  the  birds  to  which 
mm.  "wi?n"^i>anni;Hl.     Sev«i-al  of  the  SilniMU  lol.   Warbler 
:(.  Kinglet) 
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staothr  lepeatvl  two-noted  cry,  ii 
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ahvaya  domed.     Hence  they 
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VRESTUHa  (0.  Eng.  Kr^fdiaa),  a^ort  hi  whidi  two  potcma 
rive  to  throw  each  other  to  the  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  moot 
primitive  and  universal  of  sports.  Upon  the  walls  od  the  temple- 
'  3f  Beni  Hasan,aearlheNile,  are  sculptured  many  hundred 
Irom  wrestling  matches,  depicting  practically  all  the  holds 
Is  known  at  the  present  day,  thus  proving  that  vrestlin^ 
highly  developed  sport  at  least  3000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  As  the  description  of  tbe  bout  between  OdyascuA 
Ajai  in  the  1316  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  Ibe  evolutions  of  the 
sic  Greek  wrestler*,  tally  with  the  sculptures  of  fleni  Hasaa 
and  Nineveh,  the  sport  may  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
~rom  Egypt  or  Asia.  In  Homer^s  celebrated  descriptioil  of  the 
latch  between  Ajajt  and  Odysseus  the  two  champions  wore  only 
girdle,  whicb  was,  bowevec,  cot  used  in  the  classic  Greek  game*. 
Neither  Homer  nor  E^suthia^  who  also  minutely  dcpict«l  the 
battle  between  Ajar  and  Odysseus,  mentions  the  use  of  (ul, 
hich,  however,  was  invariable  at  the  Olympic  games,  wbcra 
Tcstljng  was  introduced  during  the  iSth  Olympiad.  Tbe  Greek 
Tcstlers  were,  after  the  application  of  the  oil,  rubbed  with  &dc 
tnd,toaBotdabetterbobl. 
Wrestling  was  t,  very  impottani  branch  of  athletics  in  the 
ireek  games,  smce  it  folmcri  Ibe  chief  event  of  the  penlalUon,  at 
quintiq)1e  games  (see  Gauu.  Ci-AssuLki.).  All  holds  were  allowed, 
even  strangling,  butting  and  kicking.  Crushing  the  [ingen  wai 
used  especially  in  the  pioKraliiHi,  a  combination  of  wrestling  and 
'  '"restleia  were  taught  to  be  graceful  in  all  their  move- 

ccerdance  with  ihe  Greek  ideas  of  aeathetici.  Tbeta 
irieties  of  Greek  wieslUng,  tlie  inUUi  JlpAi,  or  tipiight 
„.  fbicb  was  thai  generally  practised,  and  the  iUi*^ra 
((iXiffii,  (icla  tdtOalirrK)  or  stiuirming  contest  alter  the  con- 
had  fallen,  which  continued  until  one  acknowledged 
It  was  this  variety  that  was  emptoyed  in  the  ^oiKrafwis. 
The  upright  wtealling  was  very  rimilar  to  the  modem  cntch-u- 
■  '  ityle.    In  this  three  fails  out  of  five  decided  a  match. 

1  of  this  style  was  that  in  which  one  of  the  contestants 
stood  within  ■  small  ting  and  resisted  the  eflorta  of  hii  advoaary 
DutofiL  Other  locai  varieties  existed  in  the  dificrent 
The  most  cdebrated  wrestler  of  ancient  timei  was 
Mibof  Crotona<c.  ;  10  B.C.),  wbo  scored  thiny-two  victories  in 
the  diSerent  national  games,  ^  ol  them  at  Olympia.  Greek 
ihletic  tporta  were  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  and  century  B.C.,  but  it  nivet  attained  to  the  popidaiity 
at  it  enjoyed  in  Greece, 

Among  the  Teutonic  peoples  wrestling,  at  least  u  a  HKlJud 
ol  fighting,  was  of  courie  always  known;  bow  popular  it  had 
become  as  a  sport  during  the  middle  ages  is  proved  by  the 
voluoiinous  literature  which  sppeared  OD  the  subject  alter  the 
invenlionofptiniing.the  most  celebrated  work  being  the  Jitufer- 
Kunll  of  Fabian  von  Auerswald  (1539).  Alhncfat  Dilrer  made 
iigdiawinga  Uluslraiing  the  diScrent  holds  and  falls  in  vogue  in 
Ihe  ijth  and  t6th  centuries.  Tlfese  singularly  leMmblcd  thoae 
used  in  the  Greek  games,  even  to  certain  brutal  tricks,  which, 
however,  were  considered  by  the  German  maslert  as  not  juiJ- 
lifliili  (friendly)  and  were  not  commonly  used.  WitstUng  was 
adopted  by  tbe  German  TurmereiiH  as  one  of  their  oeruKS, 
but  with  thcelimbiationof  tripping  and  all  holds  below  the  hips. 
At  present  the  most  popular  style  in  Europe  ii  the  w^olkd 
Gneco-Romas. 

In  3witiciland  and  some  of  the  TiroUse  valleys  a  kindol 
wrestling  Sourishes  under  the  nsme  of  Sclninien  (twinging). 
Tbe  wratlen  wear  idmintlmtH  or  wrestUng.bneches.  with 
stout  belts,  on  which  the  holds  an  taken.  The  first  man  down 
loses  the  bout.  In  Styria,  wresllen  stand  firmly  on  both  feet 
with  right  hands  clasped.  When  the  word  is  ^ven  each  tries  to 
pu^  or  pull  the  other  from  bit  stsnce,  the  ili^itest  movement 
of  a  foot  BuKidng  to  lose. 

The  popubrily  of  wrestlmg  has  turwved  in  many  Asiatic 
countries,  particularly  in  Japan,  whete  the  first  match  recorded 
took  place  in  13  I.e.,  the  victor  bring  Sukuae,  who  has  ever 
since  been  regarded  at  the  tutctaiy  deity  of  wrestlers.  In  the 
8lh  century  the  emperor  ShOmu  made  wrestling  one  of  the 
(eatuiet  ol  the  annual  harvest  "  Festival  of  Ihe  Hve  Graiu" 
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flke  vktor  hoag  appointed  official  leferee  and  proeilted  with  a 
fan  beaxing  the  legend,  "  Prince  of  Lions."  In  858  the  throne 
of  Japan  was  wrestled  for  by  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor 
Buntoku,  and  the  victor,  Korcshito,  succeeded  his  father  under 
the  name  of  Seiwa.  Imperial  patronage  of  wrestling  ceased  in 
1175,  ^^i"  the  war  which  rcsiUled  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Shogunate,  but  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  training  of  the 
samurai  or  military  caste.  About  1600,  professional  wrestling 
again  rose  to  importance,  the  best  men  being  in  the  employ  of 
the  great  daimios  or  feudal  nobles.  It  was,  nevertheless,  still 
kept  up  by  the  samurai,  and  eventually  developed  into  the 
peculiar  combination  of  wrestling  and  system  of  doing  bodily 
injury  called  ju-jutsu  {q.v.),  which  survives  with  wrestling 
as  a  separate  though  allied  art.  The.  national  championships 
were  re-established  in  1624,  when  the  cdcbrated  Shiganosuke 
won  the  honour,  and  have  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
Japanese  wrestlers,  like  those  of  India,  lay  much  stress  upon 
weight  and  are  generally  men  of  great  bulk,  although  surprisingly 
light  on  their  feet.  They  form  a  gild  which  is  divided  into  several 
tanks,  the  lughest  being  composed  of  the  joshiyori,  or  elders, 
in  whose  hands  the  superintendence  of  the  wtestling  schools 
and  tournaments  lies,  and  who  in  feudal  times  used  to  rank  neat 
to  the  samurai.  The  badges  of  the  three  highest  ranks  are 
damask  aprons  richly  embroidered.  Every  public  wrestler  must 
have  passed  through  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  under  one 
of  the  joskiyori  and  have  undergone  numerous  practical  tests. 
The  wrestling  takes  place  in  a  ring  la  ft.  in  diameter,  the  wrestlers 
being  naked  but  for  a  loin-doth.  At  the  command  of  the  referee 
the  two  adversaries  crouch  with  their  hands  on  the  ground  and 
watch  for  an  opening.  The  method  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  nxxlcm  catch-aa-catch-can  style, 
except  that  a  wrestler,  who  touches  the  ground  with  any  part  of 
bis  person  except  the  feet,  after  the  first  hold  has  been  taken, 
knes  the  bout. 

Indian  wrestling  resembles  that  of  Japan  in  the  great  iixe  of 
its  exponents  or  PulwanSt  and  the  nuinber  and  subtlety  of  its 
attacks,  called  penckts.  It  is  of  'the  '*  loose  "  order,  the  men 
fadng  each  oth^  nude,  except  for  a  loin«doth,  and  xnanoenvring 
warily  for  a  hokL  Both  shoulders  placed  on  the  ground  aimul- 
taneously  cmisdtute  a  fall. 

In  Great  Britain  wrestling  was  cultivated  at  a  very  early  age, 
both  Saxons  and  Celts  having  always  been  addicted  to  it,  and 
English  Kteiatune  is  full  of  references  to  the  sport.  Ob  St  James's 
and  St  Bartholomew's  days  special  matches  took'plaoe  through* 
oat  England,  those  in  London  being  held  in  St  GAcs's  Fidd, 
whence  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  GerkenwcIL  The 
lord  mayor  and  his  sheriffs  were  often  present  on  these  oocasinns, 
Imt  the  frequent  brawls  among  the  spccutois  eventually  brought 
public  matches  into  disrepute.  English  monarchs  have  not 
disdained  to  patronise  the  sport,  and  Henry  VIIL  is  known  to 
have  been  a  powerful  wrestler. 

It  was  inevitable,  in  a  country  where  the  sport  was  to  aadent 
and  so  universal,  that  different  methods  of  wrestling  should 
grow  up.  It  is  likely  that  the  "  loose  **  style,  hi  whkh  the  con- 
testants took  any  hold  they  could  obtain,  genecally  prevailed 
thronghovt  Great  Britain  vntil  the  close  of  the  iSlh  century, 
when  the  several  local  fadiions  became  gradually  coherent;  but 
it  was  QOt  until  well  into  the  19th  that  their  several  rules  were 
codified.  Of  these  the  "  Cumberland  and  Westmoriand  "  style, 
which  prevaib  principally  in  the  N.  of  England  (except  Lanca* 
shufe)  and  the  S.  of  Scotland,  is  the  most  important.  In  thu 
the  wrestlers  stand  chest  to  chest,  each  grasping  the  other  with 
locked  hands  round  the  body  with  his  chin  on  the  other's  right 
shoulder.  The  right  arm  is  below  and  the  left  above  the  ad» 
vcnary's.  When  this  hoU  has  been  firmly  taken  the  umpire 
gives  the  word  and  the  bout  proceeds  until  one  man  touches 
the  ground  with  any  part  of  his  person  except  his  feet,  or  he 
fails  to  retain  his  hold,  in  either  of  which  cases  he  loses.  When 
both  fall  together  the  one  who  is  underneath,  or  fint  touches 
the  ground,  losea.  If  both  fall  simultaneously  side  by  aide,  it 
is  a  "dog-faH,"  and  the  boot  begus  anew.  The  different 
aancewres  used  in  British  wrestling  to  throw  the  advcnaiy  are 
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called  "chips,"  those  iMst  important  hi  the  "  Cumberiand  and 
Westmoriand  "  or  "  North  Country  "  style  befaig  the  "  back- 
heel,"  in  which  a  wrestler  gets  a  leg  behind  his  opponent's  heel 
on  the  outside;  the  *'  outside  stroke,"  in  which  after  a  sudden 
twist  of  his  body  to  the  left  the  opponent  is  struck  with  the  left 
foot  on  the  outside  of  his  ankk;  the  *'  hank,"  or  liftmg  the 
opponent  off  the  ground  aftei  a  sudden  turn,  so  that  both  fall 
together,  but  with  the  opponent  underneath;  the  **  inside 
dick,"  a  hank  applied  after  Jerking  the  opponent  forward,  the 
pressare  then  being  straight  back;  the  "  outside  click,"  a  back- 
hed  applied  by  a  wrestler  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  being  lifted 
from  the  grotmd— it  prevents  this  and  often  results  in  over* 
setting  the  opponent;  the  "  orass-buttock,"  executed  by  getting 
one's  hip  underneath  the  opponent's,  throwing  one's  leg  across 
both  his,  liftmg  and  throwing  him;  the  "  buttock,"  in  which 
one's  hip  is  worked  stlH  further  under  that  of  the  opponent,  who 
is  then  thrown  righl  over  one's  back;  the  **  hipe  "  or  *'  hype," 
executed  by  lifting  the  opponent,  and,  while  swinging  hha  to 
the  right,  placing  the  left  knee  under  his  right  leg  and  carrying 
It  as  high  as  possible  before  the  throw;  the  "  swinging  h^," 
in  which  the  opponent  is  swung  nearly  or  quite  round  before 
the  hipe  is  ai^lied;  and  the  "  bresst-stroke,"  which  is  a  sudden 
double  twBt,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  followed 
by  a  throw. 

In  the  "Cornwall  and  Devon"  or  "West  Country"  style 
the  men  wrestle  fai  stout,  loosdy  cut  linen  jackets,  the  hold  bein(| 
an3rwhcre  above  the  waist  or  on  any  part  of  the  jadcet../A 
bout  is  won  by  throwing  the  opponent  on  his  back  so  that  two 
shoulders  and  a  hip,  or  two  hips  and  a  shoulder  (three  points), 
shall  touch  the  ground  umultanoously.  This  is  a  difficult 
matter,  since  ground  wrestling  b  forbidden,  and  n  man,  when 
he  feds  himself  falling,  wHl  usually  turn  and  land  on  his  side 
or  face.  Many  of  the  "  chips  "  common  to  other  styles  are  used 
here,  the  most  celebrated  bdng  the  "  flying  mare,"  in  vduch 
the  opponent's  left  wrist  is  seized  with  one's  right,  one's  back 
turned  on  him,  his  left  dhow  grasped  with  the  left  hand  and  be 
is  then  thrown  over  one's  badk,  as  in  the  buttock.  Until  com« 
parativdy  recently  there  was  a  difference  between  tlie  styles  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  wrcsUers  of  the  Latter  county  having 
worn  heavily-soled  shoes,  with  which  it  was  legitimate  to 
belabour  the  adversny's  shins.  In  x8a6  a  memorable  match 
todt  place  between  Bolkmhoxne,  the  Cornish  champion,  and 
the  best  wrestler  of  Devon,  Abraham  Cann,  who  wore 
"kicking-boots  of  an  appalling  pattern."  Polkinhome^ 
however,  encased  }^  shins  in  lather,  and  the  match  was 
eventually  drawn. 

The  "  Lancashire  "  style,'  more  generally  known  as  "  catch* 
aa<atdi-can,"  is  practised  not  only  in  Lancashire  and  the 
adjacent  districts,  but  throughout  America,  Australia,  Turkey 
and  other  countries.  It  is  the  legitimate  descendant  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Greek  sport  and  of  the  wrestling  of  the 
middle  agea.  A  bout  is  won  when  both  shoulders  of  one  wrestler 
touch  tlw  floor  together.  No  kicking,  striking  or  other  foul 
practices  are  allowed,  but  theoretically  every  hdd  is  legitimate: 
Exceptions  are,  however,  made  of  the  ao-adled  stxangie-hohb, 
which  ate  sufficiently  described  by  their  designation,  and  any 
hold  resulting  hi  sdisfecatkn  or  a  fractnrew  This  style  contafaia 
practically  afl  the  manccuvres  known  to  other  methods,  and 
in  its  freedom  and  opportunity  for  a  display  of  strategy*  strength 
and  skill,  is  the  most  prcCoable.  A  fall,  though  mvariaUy 
begun  standing,  is  nearly  always  completed  on  the  ground  (mat). 
The  holds  and  "  chips  "  aw  so  numerous  and  complicated  as  to 
make  anything  but  an  daborate  description  inadequate.  The 
best  book  on  the  subject  is  the  Handbook  of  WrestUug  by  Hugh 
F.  Leonard  (r897). 

In  Scotland  a  combfaiatioa  of  the  Cumberiand  and  cMch>asp 
catch-can  st^  has  attained  some  popularity,  hi  which  the 
wrestlers  begin  with  the  North  Country  hold,  but  contuiue  the 
bout  on  the  ground  should  the  fall  not  be  a  dean  one  with  two 
shonldcrs  down. 

In  Ireland  the  national  style  is  called  "collar  and  elbow" 
(in  America,  "back-wiestlmg").  from  the  hokia  taken  by  the 
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two  hands.  The  man  loses,  any  part.6f  whose  person,  except 
the  feet,  touches  the  ground. 

The  style  mostly  affected  by  the  professional  wrestlers  of 
Europe  at  the  present  day  is  the  Gzaeco-Roman  (falsely  so 
called,  since  it  bears  almo^  no  resemblance  to  classic  wresiling), 
which  arose  about  x86o  and  is  a  product  of  the  French  wrestling 
schools.  It  is  a  very  restricted  style,  as  no  tripping  is  allowed, 
nor  any  hold  below  the  hips,  the  result  being  that  the  bouts, 
which  are  contested  almost  entirely  prone  on  the  mat,  are  usually 
tediously  long.  British  and  American  wrestlers,  being  accus- 
tomed to  their  own  styles,  are  naturally  at  a  disadvantage  when 
wrestling  under  Graeco- Roman  rules. 

WREXHAM  (Welsh  Gtprecsam,  in  the  Anglo>Saaon  Chronicle 
Wrigkteskam),  a  market  town  and  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  of  Denbighshire,  N.  Wales,  xx  m.  S.S.W.  of  Chester, 
with  stations  on  the  Great  Western  railway,  and  on  the  Great 
Central  railway,  8oa  m.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901)  14,966. 
"  One  of  the  seven  wonders  of  Wales  "  Is  St  Giles's  diurch,  of 
the  14th,  X5th  and  x6th  centuries,  with  a  panelled  tower  of 
several  fitagea  erected  between  1506  and  1520,  and  containing 
ten  famous  bells  cast  (1726)  by  Rudhall;  the  interior  is  Decor- 
ated, and  has  two  monuments  by  Roubilliac  to  the  Myddletons. 
Wrexham  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Menevia, 
whose  diocese  includes  all  Wales  except  Glamoiganshire.  The 
endowed  free  school  was  established  in  1605.  The  markets  and 
fairs  are  good,  and  the  ales,  mills  (com  and  paper)  and  tanneries 
locally  famous.  Brymbo  Hall,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones,  as  were  probably 
Gwydyr  chapel  (1653)  and  the  Conwy  bridge  (1636),  both  at 
Llanrwst.  JErddig  Hall  was  noted  for  its  Welsh  MSS.  Near 
Wrexham,  but  in  a  detached  portion  of  Flintshire,  to  the  S.E., 
is  Bangor-is-coed  (Bangor  yn  Maelor),  the  site  of  the  most 
ancient  monastery  in  the  kingdom,  foimded  before  x8o;  some 
X200  monks  wcfre  slain  here  by  iCthelfrith  of  Northumbria,  who 
also  spoiled  the  monastery.  Bangor-is-coed  was  probably 
Antoninus's  Botium,  and  the  Banchorium  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester.  Wrightesham  was  of  Saxon  origin,  and  lying  £.  of 
Offa's  Dyke,  was  yet  reckoned  in  Mercia.  It  was  given  (with 
Bromfield  and  Yale,  or  Idl)  by  Edward  L  to  Ead  Warenne. 

WRIGHT.  CARROLL  DAVIDSON  (1840-1909),  American 
ttatistidan,  was  bom  at  Dunbartoa,  New  Hampshhc,  on  this 
ssth  of  July  X&40.  He  began  to  study  law  in  x86o,  but  in  1862 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  New  Hampshuc  volunteer  regiment. 
He  became  colonel  in  1864,  and  served  as  assistant-adjutant- 
general  of  a  brigade  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  bar  after  the  war,  and  in 
1867  became  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  United  States 
bars.  From  1872  to  1873  he  served  in  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  from  1873  to  X878  he  was  chief  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.  He  was  U.S.  commissioner  of 
labour  from  1885  to  1905,  and  in  1893  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Eleventh  Census.  In  1894  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission  which  investigated  the  great  railway  strike  of  Chicago, 
and  in  1902  was  a  member  of  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission. 
He  was  honorary  professor  of  social  economics  in  the. Catholic 
university  of  America  from  1895  to  1904;  In  1900  became 
professor  of  statistics  and  social  economics  in  Columbian  (now 
George  Washington)  University,  from  190010  190X  was  univer- 
sity lecturer  on  wage  statistics  at  Harvard,  and  in  X903  was  a 
member  of  the  special  cobimittec  appointed  to  revise  the  labour 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  In  1902  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Claric  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  was  aiw  professor 
of  statistics  and  social  economics  from  1904  until  his  death. 
Dr  Wright  was  president  of  the  American  Aasodation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1903,  and  in  1907  received  the  Cross 
of  the  X^on  of  Honour  for  his  work  in  improving  industrial 
conditions,  a  similar  honour  having  been  conferred  upon  him  in 
1906  by  the  Italian  government.  Ha  died  on  the  aotb  of 
February  X909. 

His  publications  include  The  Factory  Svstem  of  the  United  States 
fxSBo);  Relation  of  PotUieai  Economy  to  Oe  Labor  Quealum  (1882); 
tUUmy  si  Woiu.  oatf  Prwcs  U  MauackiueUs^  JJS^tS^S  (1885): 


The  Industrial  EMlutum  of  the  United  Slates  liiij);  OuUm  ^ 
Praaicat  Sociology  (1899):  Battles  of  Labor  (1906);  and  numerona 
pamphlets  and  monographs  on  soctal  and  economic  topics. 

WRIGHT.  CRAUNCEY  (1830-187 5),  American  philosopher 
and  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the 
20th  of  September  1830,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the 
X2th  of  September  X875.  In  1852  he  graduated  at  Harvard, 
and  became  computer  to  the  American  Ephcmeris  and  Nautical 
Almanac.  He  made  his  name  by  contributioAs  on  mathematical 
and  physical  subjects  in  the  Mathematicai  Monthly.  He  sooii, 
however,  tumed  his  attention  to  metaphysics  and  psychology, 
and  for  the  North  American  Review  and  later  for  the  National 
he  wrote  philosophical  essays  on  the  lines  of  Mill,  Darwin  and 
Spencer.  In  1870-7  x  he  lectured  on  psychology  at  Harvard. 
Although,  in  gcneraJ,  he  adhered  to  the  evolution  theory,  he 
was  a  free  lance  in  thought.  Among  his  essa>-s  may  be  men- 
tioned The  EvoliUion  of  Sdf-Consciousncss  and  two  articles 
published  in  X87X  on  the  Genesis  of  Species.  Of  these,  the 
former  endeavours  to  explain  the  most  elaborate  psychical 
activities  of  men  as  developments  of  elementary  forms  of  con- 
scious processes  in  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole;  the  latter 
is  a  defence  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection  against  the  attacks 
of  St  George  Mivart,  and  appeared  in  an  English  edition  on  the 
suggestion  of  Darwin.  From  1863  to  1870  he  was  secretary 
and  recorder  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdences, 
and  In  the  last  year  of  his  Uie  he  lectured  on  mathematical 
ph  vsics  at  Harvard. 

His  essays  were  collected  and  published  by  C.  E.  Norton  in  1877, 
and  hb  Letters  were  edited  and  privately  printed  at  Cambridge* 
Mass.,  in  1878  by  James  Bradley  Thayer.* 

WRIGHT.  JOSEPH  (1734-1797),  styled  Wright  of  Derby^ 
English  subject,  landscape  and  portrait  painter,  was  bora  at 
Derby  on  the  3rd  of  September  X734,  the  son  of  an.attoraey^ 
who  was  afterwards  town-<:lerk.  Deciding  to  become  a  j>alnter» 
he  went  to  London  in  X75X  and  for  two  years  studied  under 
Thomas  Hudson,  the  master  of  Reynolds.  After  painting 
portraits  for  a  while  at  Derby,  he  again  plac«l  himself  for  fifteeia 
months  under  his  former  master.  He  then  settled  in  Derfay, 
and  varied  his  work  in  portraiture  by  the  production  of  the 
subjects  seen  under  artifidal  light  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly 
associated,  and  by  landscape  painting..  He  mairied  in  1773^ 
and  in  the  end  of  that  year  he  visited  Italy,  where  he  lemahied 
till  X 775.  While  at  Na^es  he  witnessed  an  eruption  of  VesuvinSk 
which  formed  the  subject  of  many  of  his  subsequent  |»ctureSb 
On  his  retum  ftom  Italy  be  established  himself  at  Bath  as  a 
portrait-painter;  but  meeting  with  little  encouragement  he 
returned  to  Derby,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of 
Artists,  and  to  those  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was 
elected  an  associate  in  X78X  and  a  full  member  in  1784.  He, 
however,  declined  the  latter  honour  on  Account  of  a  slight  which 
he  believed  that  he  had  received,  and  severed  his  official  ooo* 
nexioa  with  the  Acadekny,  though  he  oontmued  to  contribute  to 
the  exhibitions  from  1783  till  1794.  He  died  at  Derby  on  the 
29th  of  August  X797.  Wright's  portraits  are  frequently  defective 
in  drawing,  and  without  quality  or  variety  of  handling,  while 
their  flesh  tints  are  often  hard.  He  is  seen  at  his  best  in  his 
subjects  of  artifidal  light,  of  which  the  "  Orteiy  "  (17^),  the 
property  of  the  corporation  of  Derby,  and  the  "  Air-pump  ** 
(X768),  in  the  Natbnal  Gallety,  axe  excellent  examples.  His 
"  Old  Man  and  Death  "  (X774)  is  also  a  striking  and  individual 
production.  An  exhibition  of  Wright's  works  was  brou^t 
togethtf  at  Derby  in  X883.  and  twelve  of  his  pictures  were  shown 
in  the  winter  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acadeiny  in  x886. 

H'ls  biography,  by  William  Bemroae,  was  published  in  1885. 

WRIGHT,  SIliAS  (1795-1847),  Ametican  poKtical  leader* 
was  bom  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on  the  24th  of  May  1795.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  18x5,  wsbi  ad-: 
nutted  to  the  bar  in  X819,  and  began  practice  at  Canton,  in 
northern  New  York.  He  was  appointed  surrogate  of  St  Lawrence 
county  in  x82o,  and  was  successivdy  a  member  of  the  state 
Senate  hi  1824-X826,  a  member  of  the  aatioiial  House  o(  Repre- 
senuUvcs  in  lAaT^xSay^  oompttoUer  of  the  aUte  in  laMnQjif' 
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V.S,  wnator  in  1839-1844,  and  goteniot  of  New  York  ia  1844- 
1846.  During  his  public  life  he  had  become  a  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York,  Martin  Van  Buren  being  his 
closest  associate.  He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  so-oiUed 
"  Albany  Regency,"  a  group  of  Democrats  hi  New  York,  includ- 
ing such  men  as  J.  A.  Diz  and  W.  L.  Mazcy,  vdio  for  many  yeas 
virtually  controlled  their  party  within  the  state.  Wright's 
integrity  in  office  was  illustrated  in  1845,  when  the  "  anti«tent 
troubles  "  (see  Nkw  Yoiic)  broke  out  and  it  seemed  pnrfiable 
that  the  votes  of  the  disaffected  would  decide  the  coming  election. 
The  governor  asked  and  obtained  from  the  legislature  the  power 
to  supiNvas  the  disturbance  by  armed  force,  and  put  an  end  to 
what  was  really  an  insurrection.  When  the  national  Demo- 
cratic party  in  1844  nominated  and  elected  James  R.  Polk  to 
the  presidency,  instead  of  l^lartin  Van  Buren,  Wright  and  the 
state  organisation  took  an  attitude  ol  anned  neutrality  towards 
the  new  administration.  Renominated  for  governor  in  1846, 
Wnght  was  defeated,  and  the  residt  was  by  many  ascribed  in 
part  to  the  alleged  hostility  of  the  Polk  administration.    He 

died  at  Canton  on  the  27th  of  August  1847. 

The  beat  biography  ia  that  by  J.  D.  Hanunond,  Life  and  Timet  of 
Sitas  Wright  (Syracuae.  N.Y..  1848).  which  was  republished  as  voL 


iiL  of  that  author's  PoUHcai  History  of  Nem  York. 

WRIGHT,  THOHAt  (1809-X884),  British  palaeontologist, 
was  bom  at  Paisley  in  Renfrewshire  on  the  9th  of  November 
1809.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin, 
and  qualified  as  a  doctor  in  183a.  Soon  afterwards  he  settled 
at  Cheltenham,  and  graduated  M.D.  at  St  Andrews  in  1846. 
He  devoted  his  leisure  to  geological  pursuits,  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Club  (founded  in  1846), 
and  gathered  a  fine  collection  of  Jurassic  ammonites  and  echino- 
derms.  He  contributed  to  the  Palaeon^ographical  Society 
monographs  on  the  British  fosnl  Echinodermata  from  the 
Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  formations  (1855-1882);  he  also  began 
(1878)  a  monograph  on  the  Lias  ammonites  of  the  British 
Islands,  of  which  the  last  part  was  issued  In  1885,  after  his 
death.  He  wrote  many  papers  in  the  Ann.  and  Jiag.  Nat.  Hist. 
and  Proc.  Cotteswold  Club,  The  WcQaston  medal  was  awarded 
to  him  by  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  1878,  and  he  was 
elected  F.R.S.  in  1879.  He  died  at  Cheltenham  on  the  s 7th 
of  November  1 884. 

WRIGHT,  THOMAS  (1S10-1877),  English  antiquary,  was  bom 
near  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  21st  of  April  1810.  He  was 
descended  from  a  (Quaker  family  formerly  living  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at  the  old  grammar  school,  Ludlow, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1834. 
While  at  Cambridge  he  contributed  to  the  Centieman*s  iiataxine 
and  other  periodicals,  and  in  185^  he  came  to  London  to  devote 
himself  to  a  literary  career.  His  first  separate  work  was  Barty 
Ea^isk  Poetry  in  Black  Letter,  vith  Prefaces  and  Notes  (1836, 
4  vols.  i2mo),  which  was  followed  during  the  nest  forty  years 
by  a  very  extensive  series  of  publications,  many  of  lasting  >ndue. 
He  helped  to  found  the  British  Archaeological  Association  and 
the  Percy,  Camden  and  Shakespeare  societies.  In  1842  he  was 
elected  corresponding  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles  Lettres  of  Paris,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  as  well  as  member  of  many  other  learned  British 
and  foreign  bodies.  In  1859  he  superintended  the  excavations 
of  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconium,  near  Shrewsbury,  of  which 
he  issued  a  description.  He  died  at  Chelsea  on  the  S3rd  of 
December  1877,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  A  portrait  of  him 
is  in  the  Dravdni  Room  Portrait  CaUery  for  October  ist,  1859. 
He  was  a  great  scholar,  but  will  be  duefiy  remembered  as  an 
industrious  antiquary  and  the  editor  of  many  relics  of  the 
middle  ages. 

His  chief  publications  are— ^aem  EtUabetk  and  ker  Times,  a 
Series  of  Original  Letters  Ci8a8.  2  vols.):  Rdiauiae  antiouae  (1839- 
1843.  again  1845.  2  vob.).  edited  with  Mr  J.O.HalliwcU-Phillipps: 
W.  Mapes's  Latin  Poems  (1841.  4to.  Camden  Society);  Political 
BaOadi  and  Carob,  published  by  the  Percy  Society  (1841);  Popular 
Treatises  cm  Science  (1841):  History  ef  Luiiaw  (1841.  Ac;  a^in 
1852):  CtUecUcn  of  LaHn  Stories  (184a.  Percy  Society):  The  Vuiam 
and  Creed  of  Pint  Phugkman  (1842,  a  vols.;  2nd  ed..  1895):  Bi^ 
grapUa  littraria,  vol.  i.  Angk>-Saxon' Period  (1842),  vol.  ii.  Anglo- 


Norman  Period  (i8a$);  Tht  Gkster  Plays  (18M-1847.  9  vob^ 
S|hakeafKare  Sociecy):  St  Patndts  iWiolory  X1844):  AneUola 
lUimria  (18^4);  Arckatotopcal Album  (1845,410);  Essays  eonntcted 
mtk  Em^nfw  tko  Middfi  Agu  (1846,  a  vols.);  Chaucer's  Canler- 
I..  -  ^   „  *.«        «-_   «^    ......  V  .  ^^  notes,  T^ 

PaUsHm  (1848, 
lanooer  (1848, 

a  vda.,  aeveral  cditiona,  rafKxxluGed  in  1868  as  Caricatw  History  of 
1^  Gapffn) ;  Mapea,  X?»  Mffu  CHTM/iaMi  ( 1 8v),  4to,  Camden  Society ) : 
Geoffiey  Gaimar'a  Melncal  Ckromido  (1890,  Caxton  Society) ; 
Norraims  of  Sorcery  omd  Mope  (i8$i,  a  vols.);  TU  Cdt,  tke  Roman 
and  tke  Saxon  (1852;  4th  ed..  1885);  History  of  Fulke  Fits  Warine 
(1859);  Jo.  de  Gariandia,  De  triumpkis  tedestae  (1856,  4to,  Rox- 
bunrhe  Club) ;  Dietiotury  0/  Obsoleie  amd  Prooincial  En^isk  (1857); 
A  Votume  of  Vocabularias  (1857;  and  ed..  by  R.  P.  WOlcker.  1884, 
2  vols.) ;  Let  Cent  NomeUes  nouaeUet  (Paris,  1858.  2  vols.) :  Malory's 
History  of  King  Artkur  (18^.  2  vols.,  revised  1865) ;  Polttteal  Poems 
and  Songs  from  Edward  J  J  J.  to  Riekard  IIL  (1859-1861,  a  vols., 
"  RolU  '^  aeries) ;  Songs  and  Battadt  of  tke  Reign  of  Pkilip  and  Mary 
fi86o.  4to,  Rozburghe  Qub);  Essays  on  Arckaeologtcai  Subjects 
(1861.  a  vols.);  Domestic  Manners  and  Sentimenlt  in  England  in  tke 
Middle  Aget  (1862,  4to,  reprodoced  in  1871  as  Tke  Homes  of  otker 
Days);  RoU  of  Arms  of  Edward  J,  (1864,  410):  Autobiotrapky  of 
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WRIGHT,  WUJJAM  ALDI8  (r836-  ),  English  man  of 
letters,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  io  x888 
became  vice-master  of  the  college.  He  was  one  of  the  editon 
of  the  Journal  of  Pkilology  from  its  foundation  in  x868,  and  was 
secretary  to  the  CMd  Testament  revision  company  from  1870  to 
1885.  He  edited  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  published  m  the 
"  Clarendon  Press  "  series  (1868-1897),  also  with  W.  G.  Claik  the 
"Cambridge"  Shakespeare  (1863-1866;  and  ed.  1891-1893) 
and  the  "  Gkibe  "  edition  (1864).  He  published  (1899)  «  fac- 
simile  of  the  Milton  MS*,  in  the  Trinity  College  library,  and  edited 
Milton's  poems  with  critical  notes  (1903).  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  and  literary  executor  of  Edward  FitzGerald,  whose 
Letters  and  LUerary  Remains  he  edited  in  1889.  '  Tliis  was 
followed  by  the  Letters  of  Edward  PitsCeraU  to  Fanny  KembU 
(1895),  his  MisceUanies  (1900),  More  Letters  of  Edward  Fits' 
Gerald  (1901),  The  Works  of  Edward  FitsCerald  (7  vols.,  1903). 
He  edited  the  metrical  chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  (1887), 
Cewrydes  (1878)  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  and  other 
teats. 

WRIST,  in  anatomy,  the  carpus  or  carpal  articulation  in  man, 
the  joint  by  which  the  hand  is  articulated  with  the  fore-arm 
(see  Anatomy:  Superficial  and  Artistic;  and  Skexeton:  Ap- 
pendicular). The  word  means  by  origin  "  that  which  turns," 
and  is  formed  from  the  O.  Eng.  wri^n,  to  twist. 

WRIT  (O.  Eng.  getrrit,  writ,  from  writan,  to  write),  in  law,  a 
forma]  order  from  the  crown  or  a  ddegated  executive  officer 
to  an  inferior  executive  officer  or  to  a  private  person,  enjoining 
some  act  or  omission.*  The  word  represents  the  Latin  brevis 
or  breve  (sometimes  Englished  into  "  brief "  in  the  older  authori- 
ties), so  called,  acconling  to  Bracton  and  Fleta,  from  its 
*'  shortly  '*  expressing  the  intention  of  the  framer  {quia  breviter 
et  paucis  verbis  intentionem  proferentis  exponit).* 

The  brete  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  Paulus  (about  a.D.  »o), 
who  wrote  a  work  Ad  edicium  de  breoibus,  dted  in  the  Vatican 
Fragment,  f  310.  In  the  Corpus  Juris  the  word  Bcnerally  means  a 
summary  or  report.  In  Cod.  vii.  4^,  breviculum  nwf.nt  a  summary 
cf  the  grounds  of  a  judgment.  The  nUerdicium  of  Roman  law  some- 
times represents  the  writ  of  English  bw;  e.g.  there  is  considerable 
likeness  between  the  Roman  inUrdictum  de  libera  kamine  exkibendo 
and  the  English  writs  of  kabeas  corpus  and  de  komine  replegiando. 
From  Roman  law  the  brete  passed  into  the  Liber  feudorum  and  the 
canon  law,  in  both  in  a  sense  differing  from  that  at  present  borne 
by  the  writ  of  English  law.  The  brete.lestainm  of  the  Libef  feudorum 
was  an  instrument  in  writing  made  on  the  land  at  the  time  of  giving 
seisin  by  the  lord  to  the  tenant,  and  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  lord 


1  There  seems  to  be  no  authentic  definition  of  writ.  That  of 
Reeves  is  "  a  settled  form  of  precept  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
compelling  defendants  to  answer  the  charge  alleged  by  plaintiffs" 
(1  Jfist.  tjtke  Eng.  Law.  415)-  ,  

*  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  intentto  Is  here  used  m  its  ordinary 
senae  or  in  the  technical  signification  which  it  bore  as  a  pan  of  the 
Roman /srmaia- 
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BndtlK  ports  ewim  at  Other  mtutmeB.  lo  Eagbad  audi 
were  pan  of  the  inc|oeit,  and  joined  in  the  verdict  in  cue  of  diapiited 
right  until  12  Edw.  U.  it.  i.  c  3.  The  brmm  ItMUUum  in  Enidand 
developed  into  the  feoffment,  kter  into  the  deed  of  giant;  in  Scot- 
land into  the  chartcTrand  later  into  the  dispoptioa.  In  canon  law 
brtvt  or  drmfeftaiir  denoted  a  letter  from  the  pope,  tealed  with  the 
•eal  of  the  fishennaa  and  less  formal  than  a  bulL  In  old  English 
ecclesiastical  law  a  brief— still  named  in  one  of  the  rubrics  01  the 
Book  of  Common'  Prayer  meant  letters  patent  to  chorchwardcns 
or  other  officers  for  the  collection  of  money  for  church  or  charitable 
purposes.^   (For  counsel's  brief  see  under  Baisr.) 


The  writ  in  English  law  still  occupies  a  very  important  position, 
which  can  scarcely  be  understood  without  a  sketch  of  its  history. 
The  whole  theory  of  pleading  depends  in  the  last 
resort  upon  the  writ,  tlie  plaintiff's  claim  simply 
cqjanding  its  terms. 

Writ  or  breve  was  at  firrt  used  in  a  less  technical  sense  than  that 
which  it  afterwards  assumed:  thus  in  the  Lents  Benrici  Primi  it 
simply  means  a  letter  from  the  king,  and  in  the  Aasiae  of  Clarendon 
(1 166)  imbreviari  means  to  be  registered.  It  became  formalized  by 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  precedents  are  given  by  GlanvUl.  The 
writ  process  was  at  that  date  the  foundation  of  all  civil  justice  in  the 
king's  court,  and  of  much  in  the  lower  courts,  and  was  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue  to  the  exchequer.  Writs  were  not  framed  on  any 
scientific  scheme,  but  as  occasion  arose,  and  were  frequently  the 
result  of  compromise  in  the  struggle  between  the  king's  and  the 
lords'  courts.  Every  writ  had  to  be  purchased  (.breve  perqmrere  was 
the  technical  term).  This  purchase  developed  in  later  times  into 
the  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  king  where  the  damages  were  laid  above 
£40.  The  usual  scale  was  6s.  8d.  for  every  100  marks  claimed.  In 
suing  out  a  writ  of  covenant,  the  basb  of  the  proceedings  in  levying 
a  fine,  the  king  was  entitled  to  his  primur  fim,  ue,  one-tenth  of  the 
annual  value  ofthe  land  concerned.  The  sale  of  writs  was  forbidden 
by  Magna  Carta  and  other  statutes  in  certain  cases,  especially  that 
01  the  writ  de  odio  et  alia  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  A 
solicitor  was  to  called  because  his  original  duty  was  to  solicit  or  sue 
out  a  writ  and  take  the  due  procecdmgs  by  paying  the  proper  fine. 
The  costs  of  a  writ  purchased  were  first  lubwed  to  a  successful 
demandant  by  the  Statute  o(  Gloucester,  1378.  The  counterpart  of 
the  writ  icotUrabreve)  was  usually  filed  in  court  with  the  custos  brerium. 
Through  the  Norman  period  tne  prerogative  of  issuing  writs  seems 
to  have  been  undisputed.  Glanvill's  precedents  did  not  exhaust  all 
possible  forms,  for  m  the  time  of  Bracton,  in  the  lAth  century,  it  was 
still  possible  to  frame  new  writs  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  The 
Provisions  of  Oxford  in  135S  put  an  end  to  this  by  enacting  thai  the 
chancellor  shoukl  not  seal  anything  out  of  course  («.«.  any  writ  for 
which  there  was  no  precedent)  by  the  will  of  the  king,  but  that  he 
should  do  it  by  the  council.  In  1285  the^tatute  of  Westminster  the 
Second  re-established  the  power  of  the  crown  within  certain  limits, 
that  is,  in  causes  of  action  in  a  similar  case  falling  under  the  same 
hw  (m  amsimiU  casu  eadeute  mft  eodem  jure)  as  those  for  wbkh 
precedents  of  writs  already  existed  in  the  chancery.  These  pre- 
cedents were  recorded  about  1227  in  the  Registrum  brevium,  called 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke  the  oldest  book  In  the  common  law.*  Apart 
from  the  powers  given  by  the  sutute,  new  writs  could  only  be  issued 
by  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  writs  are  sometimes  found  set 
out  in  sututes,  especially  in  the  SuUvtum  WaUuu,  1284.  where 
precedents  of  the  most  usual  writs  will  be  found.  The  Statute  of 
Westminster  the  Second  itself  contained  precedents  of  the  writ  of 
forroedon  and  of  many  others.  The  original  flexibility  of  the  writ 
was  thus  limited  withm  comparatively  narrow  bounds.  The  right 
to  the  issue  of  the  writ  determined  the  right  of  action.  If  the  writ 
was  not  sufficient  to  found  an  action,  the  writ  was  said  to  fail  {caiere). 
So  essential  was  the  writ  that  it  was  a  legal  axiom  in  Bracton  that 
no  one  could  sue  at  law  without  a  writ,  and  it  was  called  by  Coke, 
in  his  introduction  to  Littleton,  "  the  heartstrings  of  the  common 
law."  As  such  it  occupied  an  important  place  In  some  of  the  leading 
statutes  dealing  with  constitutional  rights.  The  Statute  of  Marl- 
bridge,  1267.  forbade  a  lord  to  distrain  his  freeholders  to  answer 
for  tneir  freeh^ds.  or  for  anything  touching  their  freeholds,  without 
the  king's  writ.  By  25  Edw.  III.  st.  s,  c.  4  .(«343).  H  was  accorded, 
asserted  and  subushed  that  none  should  be  taken  by  petition  or 
suggestion  made  to  the  king  or  his  council  unless  by  indictment  or 
presentment  in  due  manner  or  by  process  made  by  writ  original  at 
the  common  Uw.  42  Edw.  III.  c  3  (1359)  provided  that  no  man 
should  be  put  to  answer  without  presentment  before  justices,  or 
matter  of  record,  or  by  due  process  and  writ  original  according  to 
the  old  law  of  the  land.  Eioth  these  statutes  were  recited  and  the 
general  principle  confirmed  by  16  Car.  1.  c.  10  (1641).  Uniformity 
of  procedure  was  secured  by  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  24  (1536).  by  which  all 
writs  were  to  be  in.  the  king's  name  in  a  county  palatine  or  liberty. 

>  See  W.  A.  Bewes,  Ckwc%  Briefs  (1896).  The  lines  in  Cowper's 
••  Charity  "  allude  to  mich  »  brief:— 

"  The  ^  "**»*•  every  pew. 

But  rnpliment  but  due." 

t  Soe  article  b  word  Low  Jbv.*l77. 


but  tested  by  thoae  who  bad  the  county  palatine  or  liberty.    It 

not  until  1731  that,  by  virtue  of  4  Geo.  11.  c.  26,  writs  were  framed 
in  the  English  language.  They  had  previously  been  in  Latin: 
thb  accounts  for  the  Latin  names  by  which  a  large  number  are  still 
known. 

The  writ  was  issued  from  the  common  law  ride  of  the  chancery, 
and  was  in  the  special  charge  of  the  hanaper  and  petty  bag  offices.' 
Though  issuing  from  the  ung's  chancery,  it  did  not  necessarily 
dnect  the  trial  of  the  question  in  the  bng's  courti  In  whatever 
court  it  was  returnable,  it  called  in  the  aid  of  the  dicriff  as  executive 
officer.  It  was  either  siddxesaed  to  him  or,  if  addressed  to  the  party 
alleged  to  be  in  default,  it  concluded  with  a  threat  of  constraint  by 
the  sheriff  in  the  event  of  disobedience,  generally  in  those  terms,  d, 
nisi  feceris,  tieecomes  d»  N.  faeiai  ne  ampiius  domorem  9udiam  pro 
defedm  huHtiae,  If  the  writ  was  letamable  in  the  county  court  or 
tlue  kva's  court,  the  sheriff  or  the  loid  sat  as  the  deputy  01  the  king, 
not  by  virtue  of  his  inherent  jurisdiction.  The  writ  was  not  necessary 
for  the  initiation  of  proceedings  in  these  courts  or  before  the  justices 
In  eyre,  but  a  custom  seems  to  have  grown  up  of  suing  out  a  writ 
from  the  king  where  die  daim  was  above  40S.  Cases  were  transferred 
from  the  lord's  court  to  the  county  court  by  writ  of  toll  (w  called 
because  it  removed,  loUit^  the  case),  from  the  latter  to  the  king's 
court  by  writ  of  pone  (so  called  from  its  first  word).  By  Magna 
Carta  the  power  of  bringing  a  suit  in  the  king's  court  In  the  first 
instance  by  writ  of  praecipe  was  taken  away,  andthe  writ  was  thence- 
forth only  returnable  in  tne  king's  court  where  the  tenant  hdd  of  the 
king  in  cafiU,  or  where  the  kxd  had  no  court  or  abandoned  hb  right. 
Hence  it  Decame  a  common  form  in  the  writ  of  right  to  allege  that 
the  lord,  had  renounced  his  court  (danimu  ttmivit  cwiam)  so  as  to 
secure  trial  in  the  Idnjg's  court. 

Besides  bong  usccT  fpr^the  trial  of  disputes,  writs  addressed  to 
sheriffs,  mayors,  commisrioners  or  others  were  in  constant  use  for 
financial  and  political  purposes,  «.£.  for  the  collection  of  fifteentha, 
scutage.  tall^e.  &c.,  for  summons  to  the  council  and  later  to  pailia* 
ment,  and  for  dissolving  a  parliament,  the  last  by  means  of  the  rarely 
occurring  writ  de  reeocalume  parliamenti. 

There  were  several  divisions  of  writs  (excluding  those  purdy 
financial  and  political),  the  most  important  being  that  into  original 
and  judicial,  the  fonper  (tested  in  the  name  of  the  kii^  issued  to 
bring  a  suit  before  tne  proper  court,  the  latter  (tested  ui  the  name 
of  a  ludge)  issued  during  the  progress  of  a  auit  or  to  enforce  judgment. 
Origmalwere  either  optionaf.  f.<.  giving  an  option  of  doing  a  certain 
act  or  of  showing  cause  why  it  was  not  dme,  bgpnning  with  the 
words  praecipe^  qnod  reddai,  the  principal  example  being  we  writ  on 
which  proceedings  in  a  common  recovery  (see  Fine)  were  bajscd,  or 
peremptory,  «.&  calling  on  a  person  to  do  a  certain  act.  beginning 
with  the  words  it  A .  fecerit  te  secunan.  Original  were  also  either  de 
enrsu  (also  called'  by  Bracton  Jermala)  or  mufjistniin^  the  former 
thcne  fixed  in  form  and  depending  on  preoedent.  the  latter  those 
framed  by  the  masters  in  chancery  under  the  powers  of  the  Statute 
c^  Westminster  the  Second.  They  were  also  either  general  or  special, 
the  latter  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  the  demand  with  {prater 

Crticulsrity  than  the  former.    In  regard  to  real  estate  they  might 
possessory  or  ancestraL    By  3  Geo.  II.  c.  27  (ijia)  special  writt 
*_-j  ._  t  __^!__  ?      ._     ._  ^  upwards. 


.  c.  27  11732;  I 
ntiog  to  £10 
rits  of  right  (« 


were  confined  to  causes  of  action  amounting 
There  was  also  a  division  of  writs  into  writs  of  riglit  {ex  deUUfJuS' 
liiiae),  such  as  habeas  cor^,  and  prerogative  writs  (ex  gralM),  such 
as  mandamus  and  prohibition.  Coke  and  other  autboritioB  mention 
numerous  other  divisions»  but  those  which  have  been  named  appear 
to  be  the  prindpaL 

The  most  interesting  form  of  writ  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
was  the  writ  of  right  {breve  de  recto),  called  by  Blackstone^'  the  highest 
writ  in  the  law,**  used  at  first  for  debt  and  other  peiaonal  claims, 
afterwards  rrnifinrd  to  the  recovery  of  real  estate  as  the  writ  of  right 
par  exceUenu,  It  was  so  called  from  the  words  ^iMum  rectum 
contained  in  it,  and  was  the  remedy  for  obtaining  justice  for  ouster 
from  or  orivation  of  the  freehold.  By  it  property  as  well  as  potses- 
rion  coind  be  recovered.  It  generally  lay  in  the  king's  court,  as  has 
been  said,  by  virtue-of  a  fictitious  allegation.  In  that  case  it  was 
addressed  to  the  sheriff  and  was  called  a  writ  of  right  dose.  When 
addressed  to  the  lord  and  tried  in  his  court,  it  was  generally  a  writ 
of  right  patent.  After  the  appearance  of  the  tenant  the  demandant 
in  a  writ  of  right  counted,  that  is,  claimed  against  the  tenant  accord- 
ing to  the  wnt,  but  in  more  precise  terms,  the  writ  being  as  it  were 
the  embryo  of  the  future  count.  The  trial  was  originally  by  battle 
(see  Trial),  but  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  II.  an  alternative  and  optional 
procedure  was  introduced,  interesting  as  the  earliest  example  c4  the 
substitution  of  somethiiw  like  the  jury  {q.vA  for  the  judicial  oxnbat. 
A  writ  de  magna  ossisaeR^nia  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  connnand- 
ing  him  to  return  four  knights  of  the  county  and  vicinage  to  the  court, 
there  to  return  twelve  other  knights  of  the  vicinage  to  try  upon  oath 
the  question  contained  in  the  writ  of  right  (technically  called  the 
mise).  This  mode  of  trial  was  known  as  trial  by  the  grand  assise. 
Generally  the  whole  of  the  rixteen  knights  were  sworn,  though  twelve 
was  a  siuficient  number.    The  last  occasion  of  trial  by  tne  grand 

*  The  place  where  wriu  were  deposited  was  called  brtmarimm  or 
breviorinm.  This  use  of  the  word  must  be  distinguished  from  legal 
compendia,  such  as  the  Breviarinm  Atarici  or  Breviarinm 
ganhnm. 
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i"E6-.~.  L^ii  (U7J!."  ThV-ri 
fuDcing  tliebu&ol  tbelawof  limtu^Kii 
in  (iiJ^r  noKuifl  oriild  be  AikflCfl  b>  ib 

tiioet.(  Henry  11.    ByaEdwiTi.  w  ib 

UiK  wu bcdmi [txii^af  Rir hard  I.,  by  n  H«.  VIll.c. i  h'^n 
u  lixty  jretn  At  tt^  luMt.  Thcra  wnaibcf  vrriti  i£  riglK  hilJ 
qiHiil  wmn.  <.(.  thE  writ  of  richl  by  tbecuBDia  of  LoadDB  for  lin 
b  Lonckn,  the  wnt  of  riffat  by  advowtoa,  broii|^t  by  tbe  jutit^n  1^ 
trrom  bii  ri^I  uI  piaeiiUIiM  la  a  bowBcc  and  the  wriu  of  ri^li 
el  dawcr,  »  injuM  mi  ud  i:  naumbiti  fani.  Uwlitlcr  bcou^ 

&  aUtuiE  Di  Dtnii  CtuJitioH  li 

when  rbc  lenanl  died  Aduut  ..  li 

the  lofd  Enn  exaclinfl  eervk^  ^^  jvxtv  U^,<ju  ^-^  -^-u^-,  jJc  ^^^jt 
idfrAi^)  to  recover  tbc  mberiCAOce  iq  a  vUieiii:  end  (he  lirile  wri 
of  rigbl  cknc  Kconlini  to  Itii  ciwom  of  ct>c  nwc 
liKd'i  coun  ihe  lubt  of  tbo  kini'i 

Tkey  hri  alio  ■' '•  -•  —■ ' 

r    Up  u  i8u „_,. 

II,  flucb  aa  ittonHyt)  bmp  at  law  by  i 
'  becana  the  cquivakot  ot  actna. 

practice.    The  law  waa  paduaUy  , ._  _,  .-^ 

norv  by  llie  intnxluctioa  of  fictiuout  fnoeedlngt 

aw  CDorta,  by  wbich  Ihe  imw  of  tbe  oricidal  wtil  wsd 

I,   Tbe  otiglnat  writ  it  no  loii|er  ia  uae  ki  ani  pnceduro, 

''-^^  -'^  "T  aU  cava  oooimenced  by  <he  writ  r* 

idura  fint  iotndacal  b  lS}3  by 


H  foUowinE  ' 


Ileal  Pmpcfly  L 


n_  iSjaJjy  a  Wau  i; 


naabotuhed  by  the 
dower  nit  mUl  iofw'p  oiiar*  im^il  and  ejcclmmt,  aiid  of  lEte 
Dtainta  foe  fnebench  and  down  ui  tbe  oatm  of  wiiti  of  liRhr. 
EjecMKBt  waa  ramadellod  by  tba  Cammoa  Law  Piuediin  Act 
■aji;  tbi  otlm  wrili  aod  ptabta  lenained  up  to  the  Coiiiioa 
Lav  Procadma  Act  iMo,  by  whkh  they  wen  ahoKihad.  f>tbeT 
wtita  which  havebatn  •upenededby  ilmplir  jmHeeduuHBenny 
by  onSoary  actioai,  an  thoie  of  tbe  foiu  aialiea  of  amA  diiaiMii, 
firii  iinM.  i»r<  ttunCMiur  and  dUnia  pmntrnttt,  con^incy. 
tHrneAwnt  and  vutc,  lalae  iudfrBcal.  wialnn  it  ireit,  Buuanco, 
ponition,  ^anHxiirt,  fw  iHrraalii,  lore  /a«ai,  nlfana  and 

the  namber  of  wiita,  eepecislly  tboae  couKcted  with  eccleejattfcal 

prDcaduTE,  waa  BO  Uife  that  aay  ethauKrva  liA  of  tbam  la  alnoat 

impoHible,  but  a  few  of  Ihoae  of  nun  iiicdal  bttrait 

"**•  Admauuratio  lay  agalut  pcnoaa  uaurpug  Don  ^an 
(heir  ahue  of  propeny.  It  waa  either  dgfuer/u^arai,  the  latter, 
Eke  the  Seottiah  aouiniiiB  and  nmininf,"  bcuff  tbe  retDCdy  tor 
•utcharge  of  Gammon,  for  which  alao  wa  p^miUoi  lay,  Xitat  and 
ff nrftf  write  wen  iaeuad  vfaea  1  pravnua  writ  bad  bica  divbeyad. 
Aptilila  atiaia  wa>  tba  Bieda  ri  anwhuiiina  of  ■  nenk  who 
kid  broken  [nuDhiacIojfUr.  ilMiiMnweiit  tqlhedierilrouiiat 
the  party  or  ap  officer  <f  chancery  to  gate  poeaeeilDa  of  land.  AOaaU 
ky  to  loquln  by  a  Jury  of  tweoty-faur  whether  ■  jury  of  twehn 
badcivcflafaUc  vtfdlcl.  I^fcterttafHaliahyu^iutajurDcwfao 
had  amepted  a  bribe,  as  called  becuian  he  h*a  10  nfund  tea  time* 

^ : — I      '^4iia  oMtnia  vraa  a  laeana  of  reUeidac  a '^'^ 

□f  dlicur(e  occurrinf  after  judgment.  _Aj 


iiuteofMaitbridje --,— . 

wmaiaail  an  luereKing  aa  •tanwiBC  the  eonordinaiy  maaa  tt 
Scritimia  aUiplin  In  the  ^  procedure  of  tbe  coaunoalaw  (sujta 
bcfon  1^33.  fiy  apiat  ad  ruptnJtMdmm  foUoared  by  aiiat  and 
tlwia  the  coon  of  ooenmon  ploa  waa  enabled  lo  take  mgniiiinre 
ofaDactiDnwiihavtthaactgaliBBuesfaDoricinilwnL  Theu^tu 
waa  a  ivdidal  wit  lasued  to  loUow  aa  ori^oal  writ  of  treapaaa  fata 
dtwaa  /Hpl,  The  iaaoe  of  the  ari|uial  writ  and  after  a  lime  the 
iwB  of  IK  ttpiai  V*^*''*  mere  fictioaa,  aad  pmceedia^  commenced 
with  the  iiaue  of  aniMher  writ  calleduMaj  laU '  -       .         ■ 


ia'wxt,  (or  h'la  eommaB  b«B  *m  lolin  Doe  and  Rk^ard  Rae.  The 
HnK  &cliTiou>  pur  aba  appeaml  on  th(  lida  of  tbe  plaintiff  aa  hta 
plcdgo  for  the  due  pmaecuiion  of  bia  action.  By  ItlUal  and  gw*. 
■laiu  tba  cuuni  of  kmc'i  bench  and  adiaquer  irwuaiiialy  aaauDed 

Cididian  by  a  Iprtho'  aeriea  of  fictiana  over  gadwary  dvil  aiiaiaai 
mil  iif  hlilil  liilliiiiiiiiiiilii  liilliillliililliiiii.  iiwlf  iiiliui  liiim 
RDeTaUy  a  Sctioii,  alladgad  that  the  ■i'*'™'—  wu  b  hiding  out  gl 
UiddleKa.  alls  CDBHsittisi  a  nqwB  fMla  dauiM/rciil,  for  which 
he  waa  b  the  cuaody  of  tba  Idnc'e  narAai  in  Ihe  M  arahaln  piiua. 
Tbe  nsl  cauae  of  Bctba  waa  than  atated  b  wtet  wu  called  the  at 
oiniadauBE.  The  writ  of  (wainnuBllcted  that  the  plaisiia  waa  Ihe 
hing'a  d^or,  and  thai  through  the  def endaat'a  default  be  waa  unaUe 
la  duduin  iha  debt.   Or  mitiwir  oAwiBtuJa  wnt  a  curio^.    It 

chuieh.  CacDl  or  Juvil  lay  lor  the  redreit  ot  anyihiag  doBC 
dcctiifully  hi  the  name  iJ  another,  but  waa  eapadally  uied  to  rennc 
a  judgaient  in  a  real  aedoa  obtained  by  ooUuaian.  IMiknM  ^ 
JbiiitlbMif  wu  a  mode  vl  obtainuig  money  fix  tbe  oown  by  (hi 
neicise  of  ihejattDgative  of  Eordng  every  one  who  hckl  a  kaight'a 
fee  under  the  cmwn  u  be  knighted  oc  to  pay  a  fine.  The  racUni 
ounl  writ  wu  iaaaed  b  layg.  It  waa  abiji^ed  b  1641  by  i6  Car. 
I.  CIO.  Ewlry  wu  a  iniMmniy  nmedy  agtinat  one  alleged  to  hotd 
land  unlawfully.  It  wu  divided  into  a  laige  number  of  kb'- 
and  wu  the  lubjecl  of  much  e(  iha  old  real  |)«opeity  lenmln(.   1 


AaerMiico  HnnhirnKfa  w_  ^__,  ,_ ., 

henay  by  tbe  ecclniaatifal  coun.    A  caae  of  buinbg  ti..  . 
under  ihit  writ  accumd  u  lately  u  the  reign  of  Jamea  1.    il  wu 
aboliahed  by  ig  Car.  II.  c  p.    Bsmim  npSpi^.  maintrai  and 

libeny  of  (he  aubioct.  kmeeupenednd  by  the  more  effective  pre- 
cedun  of  jbbgi  arfu.  The^aat  of  the  three  enjoined  tbe  aheiiff 
to  laquin  whethiT  a  committal  oa  auapirinn  ol  murder  waa  on  juit 
came  or  Inm  mabcc  and  ill-wilL  It  wu  ngulated  by  Mana  Cana 
and  tba  Statuts  of  Weatmiaata  the  Sand,  but,  han»  been 
itageof  aberiffa.  it  wu  aboUibed  in  tiSi  by 
«... ,. ■■■itlowift 

_.;__.. ...    _, — ^.-.  JiiSiriiiir'ialtmf 

minticttdia  waa  the  mean  oc  rr-" — ' — 


iSEdw.III.C.9.    It  waa  poaribly  among  the  mea»' 

el  right—^y  which  tht  uialby  battle  and  Ihe  appeal  •< 

to  baome  ofavlele.    latno  "——<.■  — J.u.  u_: 

ttintiaiiia  waa  tbe  mean  of 

of  an  lafCTior  c«in,  tt^cDally 

become  i,^n]  •laa  of  twdve^penca.    Nltifrii 


.  —  WemninateT  tba  Smnd,  13  Eir.  1.  c  30.     lu  [ 

taken  by  tbe  loaimiiiM  of  nM  friw.    Ommdt  pn  ttfi  it 

>efgn  the  inaent  Booh  of  Cnmmaa  Pnyer,  enjolaed  pi^lic 

lyera  for  the  Ucb  coun  of  parliament.    Pniatian  wu  given  lor 

ibllni  ■  man  taljc  quit  of  luin  brought  agalBK  lum  while  ahaem 

— 1 I. J_i.  _!.!.  1 ir_/T.,  j,!,^  j(  ,^  atatut^ 

lythaleaaoi?  KoJSm 


'&.  wlth'b^  k'S, 
but  none  haa  been  leaned  alnca  lepi.  i 
waa  the  old  mnedy  of  tbe  leaaee  loa  evict! 

Waa  a  meaaa  of  ealorcing  obedience  to  kuc  ptu««*  «  vk  vrutK  v* 
chancery.  Ia  modem  pocedura  attachment  taku  lia  place.  Aia 
weajaw  co"-**-'*-^  ...j—  j  .  »....  -«  . , 1  r_  _  — . 


aamanded  ludgea  of  a  court  not  to  proned  b  a  ca 
prejudice  tbe  Jong  until  bit  pleaaure  ihould  be  kruw 
I  a  aurvival  cf  the  moat  aiduk  law.    The  pncedu 

ccwiBtcdof  writ  on  writ  to  an  almoet  nnlimiled  ealent.     Ilorigin- 

ally  befuby  tbe  iaaueol  a  writ  of  replevin  or  nfiligiiin'/dcut.    Tha 

caae  might  be  removed  from  the  count]' '—~'- ■  - 

wiitctf/ecardvi/baajladwiJiua.  If  the  1 

b  the  goodi  diatraboJ,  tbe  qucation  of 

detamuied  by  a  writ  it  pniri^iiit  f 

lavoui  of  the  diniaber,  Um  (Datreu  w 

wrii.danWrMlaJn^.    If  the  gaoda 


aapjOj  fa  virkrHiH  Qi 


iauje  of  aiiai  aul  ptmria  w, 

of  the  one  cemaved.     It  la 

taken  b  wi^jhmant  could  be  nplevied  an 


rdlbcih 


S'^cSd™ 
ledtohbnbv 


10  qucKion  whether 


ound  hinudf  unable  to 


re  the  tenania  were  bound  10  have  their  coni  nound 
_  ^fuiAO  Auieado  allowed  ddiv^y  of  landa  of  a  felo 
----  ■"—■--  ■  '-'  biy™t,day  and  t"—      '"  ■' 


'her  flooda 
whi^lhc 


Live  ot  ancient  mannera.  It  lay  when 
r  a  diurch,  and  one  of  Ibcm  enlBcd  with  a 
od  kept  out  Ihe  other  by  fom:.     Aa  latl 

la  liUndfl,  fant  refuaed  on  tbe  ground  tty 
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or  pvt  at  the  pnooa'  of  Ihc  court 

*■"*  o(  ihe  (kric  o(  the  cmi 
OAa  Act  ItT?  Uie  walcr  nsl  k 
■luehed  lo  wiio  innod  oTthe  iin[ 
The  judidil  wriu  inuc  chicAy.  il  lu 
vilh  wbkh  l)ie  old  crovn  oAfc  n 
iOffinn)  Act  iS;9.   The  crown  ofl 


I'h^i^Vol''^''* 


it  £» 


•tamped  or  leoled  ■■  of  coune  bj^  the  ._, ,  

canuined  ]ti  ibe  Rula  ol  the  Supnmc  Coun.  1883,  CM.  ilii.-div.. 
■od  in  the  Ciown  Office  Rubs  igo6.  Both  Kt>  of  nils  contsin 
numemui  precakno  b  tbeir  ictKdiila.  By  Oid.  iL  r.  B  of  the  nils 
of  ISSj  ill  wriu  (with  CBtsin  eieeptiou)  an  u  be  tnied  in  the  name 
e(  thelonl  eluiicdlor,  or,  i(  ili*I  office  be  vacant ,  in  the  name  of  the 
hwd  chief  iuMice.  Tbt  naia  enceptiau  art  iho«  whkh  cccuciif 
ODWB  practice, irtuch an ttiied by  the krd chief  iuHlcc  Tbewrit 
of  error  bean  tbebJte  it  lbs  ]da(''wiioeMauneIve(."  Beforetbe 
iiue  of  noH  wrila  a  pnccipt,  ot  luihoiily  to  ibe  proper  officer  .10 


leneraUy  be  tegiatered 


Sunday.   Soiotoflbe 

..lodcni  wriu  (otlier  than  tboae  of  an  ennjudlclal 

be  abortlv  noticed.    Babvu  carpm,  lui^iiiu.  frakibt- 

J  (nhemmt^otcd  ■epoitildy.   Writa  are  lener- 

be  contnry  ia  nattd.  nddmiad  to  the  ilierifr. 


the  puipoae  of  inqtiinng  whether  a  pnpoied  crown  | 
the  daniiie  of  the  ciuirn  ot  aihcn.  II  the  Inquiry  be 
favour  of  the  gubjecl.  a  lUicHiable  fine  ii  payable  !□ 
by  17  Edw.  I.  it.  >  (>^l'  Attachinent  ia  iuucd 
■upportinE  the  dignity  of  the  cojtt  by  punishmenr  Ic 


unifonn  practice  hat  bceo  fcillawTd  in  a)l  ibe  bianchea  oI  the  high 
court,  and  a  uric  of  aliachmeni  can  now  only  be  iiiued  by  leave  of 
the  court  or  a  judge  alter  notice  id  the  party  ualnK  whom  it  ii  10 

tapHii  uJUmtum  nuw  etill  be  uied,  but  tbeJr  loiporlaDce  bat  been 
much  diminithed  unct  the  alteralioiu  nude  tn  the  la«  by  the 


court  of  quarter  aeiaioin.  Delivery  enEbicea  a  |udtinent  for  the 
delivery  of  profwny  without  pvinc  the  defendant  [unleaa  at  the 
option  of  the  pUinim)  power  10  retun  It  on  payment  of  the  aDcraed 
va  ue  Daltintot  lay  to  dlstraia  a  penon  lor  a  crown  debt  or  lor 
bli  appearance  on  a  certain  day  Ita  operation  baa  been  much 
cuttai  ed  by  the  wbKitutioB  of  other  proceedinp  by  the  Crown 
Suha  Act  1165  and  the  nilea  of  the  (uprecne  court.  It  now  leemi 
to  lie  on  y  a^inat  Inhabitanta  for  non-repair  of  a  highway.  DiS' 
frtaroj aafm n  mUmuiiwri  laDinE oa an exHhenff  to afcount 
lor  he  p  eiecu  ion.    EUtil  it  iounded  on 

the  Su  II  nd  liif  and  li  to  named  fn»n 

the  woitk  taiQtiff  baa  choien  (^1 

E'»?m  a'^Slh'','^^^ 

and  bean  Judiinenn  Act  iSja,  the  cbjil 

*a»  ex  er  ol   he  andin  and  copyholdi  u 

*e   Bj  cy  Act    883,  an  rifjil  no  longer 


[dtpn_  ihit 


proffldurc  by 


oB-MdMdlolifaa.  Wim 

'^    lb,aada>>CBlMAna 

F.  Part  Jatiti  la  the 

.-__, , jsandint  tbt ibciia  ts 

levy  the  Htm,  intercat  and  coataoa  the  pertoaal  property  of  the  party. 
Wbse  the  •betia  bu  oot  iold  the  (ooda.  HW««Re^S«Hi  Imub  to 
coDpdhimtadoao.  Wheietbeparty  laabeneficedckctynial,tba 
writ  moot^JunfKiaidttcwiitaknaalKitorttuqmamriftcw 


granuhle  under  the  fltfl 

iHfuvy  iuuai  f^  tlw  aHeaament  of  damana  by  ilu , ^  --^ 

deputy.     It  iTpieacnti  to  tone  extent  the  oh  writ  ol  ja^tcirj. 
and  ifc  later  writ  of  (rial  allowed  by  3  a  4  WiiL  IV.  c.  41,  but  ia 

cnK  ot  inua  under  it  could  be  tried.  Befoce  in  inquiiy  the  liabihly 
abUibed.   Laotifatiu  i>  the  mc*na  of  levying 

ed  nconiBBcr-     "^^  "—' *—  ■"■• 

proceediiiga.    J 

iawed  by  virtue  of  the  prenKativ 

laving  the  realm,  a  form  of  real 

parliament  in  s  Ric  II.  c.  1.   ~ 

the  hinidom,  ■ 


ould  be  tried.   Befoce  in  im 

-— — ., Uihed.   £asrt/a£^i>  the .,._._  ...,,.... 

■n  for  lorfeited  ncof|iiiiaBeta.    Tbe  Etanknipicy  Act  I  Mj 

f*.    Ht  awoi  ng™  waa  at  one  time 

—  Ative  to  picvent  any  pemn  from 

1  of  reacraint  of  liberty  recopuied  by 

.   Itbaa  now  become  a  meant  of  pievent. 

'    ddit  of  £50  or  matt  Irom  quitting 

«  bilnadrfnm  the  juriadictnn  at 


the  court  without  giving  tecurity  for  Ibe  debt.  It  i>  Dually  iwied 
on  an  n  j4r<f  motioii  In  the  chanceiY  diviilDn.  but  i«  tart  In  prvcticc. 
bainng  been  nipencded  by  pToctedinfi  nodv  the  Deblora  Act  1069. 
Han  omiUat  h  for  eaecvtuig  prtKeia  by  the  ahoiff  in  a  UberTy  or 
fnnchiB,  when  Ibe  pnmer  officer  ha  ncglecied  to  do  u.    It  mird 

a  Dally  chieOy  upon  the  Statute  of  Wtalmbwer  the  Second,  r.  39. 
il  now  legulatod  by  tbe  Sherlfii  Act  IS^,  which  repeab  jbt 

of  land  to  the  party  entitled  thereto  unda  a  judgment  for  auch 
poiaewan-  It  nils  the  place  ol  the  oU  writ  of  aidatancfc  In 
admiralry,  where  the  judgment  ia  lor  poafeation  of  a  abip.  tbe  wiit 
'   '■   Prntimii  b  the  convene  of  prahlbi- 


Ih  tbec* 


Htmfitna,  ooce  a  writ ,  amieara  nnce  57  ( 

fS«'^an'e«l^<uWicalcJun!^cln .  M..,.,^,,^.  ..  , 

rown  in  charKety  of  ihe  duobedience-  Thereupon  a  writ  ii  a 
■Moa  apitfidff  EHuefl  lor  hii  BTrest.  On  bii  tubvquent  obedier 
r  utisfaction,  a  writ  ol  rfcfinnnce  Is  eranted-  Precedenta  of  thi 
rrila  arc  given  in  the  act  named.    Subporna  ia  the  ordinary  nca 


cUTtobTmrnt 
vin  diubeying  the 


combined.  By  ipecial  order  ol  a  lud^  a  nbparita  may  be  iasued 
Iromany  court  In  England,  Scotland  Dt  Ireland  to  compel  the  aRend< 

the  ddendant ,  and  may  be  eiiher  nnerally  or  iperially  Indotaed  Kith 

doiaement  i«  allowed  in  cerrain  caiei  ol  debt  or  Ikji^dated  demand, 
and  give*  the  plaintiff  the  great  advantage  of  entitling  him  to  final 
judgment  In  default  ol  appearance  by  tbe  defeitdant,  and  even  in 
■inte  ot  appeannce  unled  the  deleudint  an  laiiify  a  iutfee  that 
be  ought  to  be  allowed  id  defend.  No  natemeni  of  claim  la  ncaaair 
[n  ease  cJ  a  ■peciallyindoraed'wril.  the  indoraement  being  deemed  to 

di  viKon  ol  the  high  court  in  which  he  pcnpoKa  to  have  the  caie  tried. 
There  an  ipedal  nilo  governing  the  iiaut  of  wtita  In  pnbaic  and 
adrairally  action*  The  writ  remaini  bi  force  for  twelve  monthj.  but 
may  be  renewed  for  good  cause  after  Ihe  eifjration  ot  that  time. 
Service  irtust  beperaonal,  unlesi  wher«iub*tituled«ervicelea]lawed, 
and  In  ipecigl  cam.  nrch  ai  acliant  id  recover  land  and  adminltv 
actions.  Service  out  of  Ibe  jurisdiction  of  a  writer  nollceef*  writ  & 
allowed  only  by  leave  dthecourtora  judge.    Noiieeotttwieucnl 

a  British  aubiect  nor  Ir 
Ihe  Rubs  ol^the  Sun 

Suptritdeas  commands  . ^_,  ^.  , 

is  olren  combined  with  Arorrdm^, «-.- — .,— . — -  _-,- 

Ibe  high  court  hat  decided  In  favour  of  the  Jurisdicdon  ol  the  Inleri.. 
court-  It  isBlsoused  lorretnoving  from  thecomminioa  of  Ibe  peace, 
and  tor  putting  an  end  lo  the  authority  oi  ■•«  iwtwin^  Brtinv  irrwt^v 
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ontlsinry,  olliiif  apoa  the  puty  to  «PfKir.^  Under  the  old  practice 
a  wnirejadas  de  man  was  the  means  of  obtaining  a  new  trial.  Ventre 
imsfuumdg  appears  still  to  be  competent,  and  is  a  curious  relic  of 
antiquity.  It  issues  on  the  application  of  an  heir  pfesumptive  in 
ottkr  to  determine  by  a  jury  of  matrons  whether  the  widow  of  a 
deceased  owner  of  lands  be  with  child  or  not.  Almost  exactly  the 
■aroe  proceeding  was  known  in  Roman  law. 

The  prindpal  writs  of  a  non-judicial  nature  relate  to  parliament 
oc  some  of  its  constituent  dements.  Pkriiament  is  summoned  by 
the  king's  writ  issued  out  of  diancery  by  advice  of  the  privy  council. 
The  poiod  of  forty  days  once  necessary  between  the  writ  and  the 
asaembling  is  now  by  an  act  of  i8sa  reduced  to  thirty-five  days. 
Writs  of  summons  are  issued  to  the  kxxls  miritual  and  temporal 
before  every  new  pailiament.  Those  to  Irish  representative  peers 
aic  regulated  by  the  Act  of  Union,  those  to  archbishops  and  bishops 
by  the  Ecdesiastical  Cbmmiasioners  Act  1847.  New  peerages  are 
no  longer  created  by  writ,  but  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  is  occasionaUy 
•ummoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  name  of  a  barony  of  his 
father's.  With  respect  to  election  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  procedure  differs  as  the  election  takes  place  after  a 
dissolution  or  on  a  casual  vacancy.  After  a  dissolution  the  writ 
is  issued,  as  already  stated,  by  oroer  of  the  crown  in  ooundL  For 
a  single  election  tne  warrant  for  a  new  writ  is  issued  during  the 
session  by  the  speaker  after  an  order  of  the  house  made  upon  motion; 
during  toe  recess  by  the  raeaker's  authority  alone.  The  imrrant  b 
addiessed  to  the  dtrk  of  the  crown  in  chancery  for  Great  Britain,  to 
the  derk  of  the  crown  and  hanaper  of  Ireland.  A  sufientdms  to  a 
writ  has  sometimes  been  ordereci  where  the  writ  was  improvidently 
issued.  The  time  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  receipt  of  the  wnt 
and  the  election  b  fixed  by  the  Balkit  Act  1873,  sched.  1,  at  nine  days 
for  a  county  or  a  dbtrict  borough,  four  days  for  any  other  borough. 
The  writ  b  to  be  returned  by  the  returning  ofiicer  to  the  derk  of  the 
crown  irith  the  name  of  the  member  elected  endorsed  on  the  writ. 
Sched.  2  gives  a  form  of  the  writ,  which  u  tested,  like  the  writ 
of  error,  by  the  king  himself.  The  returning  officer  b  the  sheriff 
in  oountiea  and  oountiea  of  dties,  lenetally  the  mayor  in  dries  and 
borooghi,  and  the  vice-chancellor  in  universities.  Other  writs  for 
dection  are  those  for  convocation,  which  b  by  25  Hen.  VIII.  c  19 
summoned  by  the  archbishop  of  the  province  on  receipt  of  the  king's 
writ,  and  for  election  of -coroners,  verderen  of  royal  forests,  and  some 
ocherofficers  whose  office  b  of  great  antiquity.  The  writ  dfcsr^iulffre 
digendo,  addreseed  to  the  sheriff,  b  specially  preserved  by  the 
Coroners  Act  1887. 

Offences  teiating  to  writs  axe  dealt  with  by  the  Criminal  Law 
Consolidation  Acts  of  1861  and  other  statutes.  The  maximum 
b  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 
end, — "  Writ "  IS  a  more  extensive  term  than  in  England. 
Writs  are  dther  judidal  or  extrajudicial,  the  latter  induding  deeds 
and  other  instruments — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Lord  Clerk  Register 
Act  1879.  and  in  the  common  use  of  the  phrase  '*  oath  or  writ  as  a 
means  of  proof.  In  the  narrower  Englbh  sense  both  **  writ  "  and 
"  brieve  "  are  used.  The  brieve  was  as  indispensable  a  part  of  the 
old  procedure  as  it  was  in  England,  and  nuny  forms  are  given  in 
ReiiOM  MajestaUm  and  Quoniam  Attackiamenta.  It  was  a  command 
issued  in  the  king's  name,  addressed  to  a  jucfee,  and  ordering  trial 
of  a  qnestion  stated  therein.  It  was  drawn  by  the  writers  to  the 
dgaet,  originally  dcrks  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Its 
condusioo  was  the  will  of  the  sununons.  In  some  cases  prooeedinn 
which  were  by  writ  in  England  took  another  form  in  Scotland. 
For  instance,  the  writ  of  attaint  was  not  known  in  Scotland,  but  a 
similar  end  was  reached  by  trial  of  the  jury  for  wilful  error.*  The 
English  writ  of  ne  exeat  regfw  is  represented  by  the  tmeiitaiiofu^ 
warrant.  Most  proceedings  by  brieve,  bang  addressed  to  the  shmff, 
became  obsolete  after  the  institution  of  the  court  of  session,  when 
the  sheriffs  lost  much  of  that  judicial  power  which  they  had  enjoyed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  English  sheriff  (see  Sheriff)/  An 
Eagliaa  writ  of  execution  b  represented  in  Scotland  by  diligence, 
chidly  by  means  of  warrants  to  messengcrs-at-arms  under  the 
authority  of  signet  letters  in  the  name  of  the  king.  See  the  Writs 
Execution  Act  1868.  The  brieve,  however,  has  not  wholly  dis- 
appeared. Brieves  of  tutory,  terce  and  division  among  hcir-por- 
tioners  are  still  competent  but  not  in  use.  Other  kinds  of  brieve 
have  bren  superseded  by  simpler  procedure,  e.g.  the  brieve  of  service 
of  heirs,  representing  the  older  Itrae  de  marie  antecesaeris,  by  a  petition 
to  the  sheriff  under  the  Titles  to  Land  Consolidatkm  Act  1868  and 
the  brieve  of  penmbulation  by  a  declaratory  action.  The  brieve  of 
cogmtjon  of  insane  persons  is  now  oaf  of  the  few  of  practical  im- 
porunce.  The  old  brieves  of  furiosity  and  idiotcy  were  abolished, 
and  thb  new  form  was  introduced  by  the  act  la»t  named.  Writs 
ea  nomine  have  been  the  subject  of  much  modem  legbbtion.  The 
writs  of  capias,  habeas,  eertiorari  and  extent  were  replaced  by  other 
proceedings  by  the  Exchequer  Court  Act  1856.  The  writs  of  elare 
eamslat,  lesignatiott  and  oonfinnatkm  fwhethcr  granted  by  the  crown 
or  a  subject  superior)  were  legulated  by  the  act  of  1808.    By  the 

'  An  example  occurring  in  the  rrign  of  James  VI.  will  be  found  in 
Pitcaim,  Criminal  Trials,  i.  a  16. 

*  Ex^natkms  of  many  of  the  dder  writs  will  be  found  in  Lord 
Ckrfc  Rcflbtcr  Shene's  Da  mbormm  sign^tatiam  (1641).  and  styles 
biSpaSSn^  Stile ef  WriU  (171^  ^^^^  ^ 
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same  act  crown  writs  are  to  be  in  the  English  hnguage  uid  registsred 
in  the  register  of  crown  writs.  Writs  need  not  be  sealed  unless  at 
the  instance  of  the  party  against  whom  they  are  issued.  Writs  of 
progress  (except  crown  wnts,  writs  of  elare  constat  and  writs  ol 
acknoidedgment)  were  abolished  by  the  Conveyandng  Act  1874. 
The  dare  constat  writ  is  one  |Tanted  by  the  crown  or  a  subject  superior 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  title  of  a  vassal's  heirs  to  lands  held 
by  the  oeceased  vassal.  Where  the  lands  are  leasehold  the  writ  of 
acknowledgment  under  the  Registration  of  Leases  Act  1857  b  used 
for  the  same  puriwse.  By  the  Writs  Execution  Act  1877  the  form  of 
warrant  of  execution  on  certatnextractsof  registered  wnts  b  amended 
Extracts  of  regbtered  writs  are  to  be  equivalent  to  the  registered 
writs  themselves.  Writs  registered  iia  the  register  of  sasines  for 
preservation  only  may  afterwards  be  registered  Tor  preservation  and 
executkm.  By  aa  Geo.  II.  c  48,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  assimi- 
latiiy  the  practice  of  outlawry  for  treason  in  Scotland  to  that  in 
use  m  EngUnd,  the  court  before  which  an  indictment  for  treason 
or  misprision  of  treason  b  found,  is  entitled  on  proper  cause  to 
issue  writs  of  capias,  proclamation  and  exigent.  In  some  respects 
the  proceedings  in  psrimmentary  elections  differ  from  those  in  use  in 
Eni^d.  Thus  the  writ  in  univerrity  elections  b  directed  to  the 
vi^-chancellore  of  Edinbuivh  and  Glsisgow  respectively,  but  not  to 
those  of  St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  ana  there  b  an  extension  of  the 
time  for  the  return  in  elections  for  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  for  the 
Wick  burghs.  Representative  peers  of  Scotbnd  were  by  the  Act  of 
Union  to  be  elected  after  writ  issued  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland. 
On  the  abdition  of  the  privy  council  a  proclamation  under  the  great 
seal  was  substituted  by  6  Anne,  c.  23. 

United  States.^Vfnt*  in  United  States  courts  are  by  Act  of 
Congress  to  be  tested  in  the  name  of  the  chid  justice  of  the  United 
States.  By  state  laws  writs  are  generally  bound  to  be  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  state,  in  the  English  language,  and  tested  in 
the  name  ct  a  judge.  Writs  of  error  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
le^sbtion  by  the  United  Sutes  and  by  the  states.  In  New  York 
writs  of  error  and  of  ne  exeat  have  been  sbdbhed.  Writs  as  parts 
of  red  actions  have  been  generally  snpeisedeiL  but  in  Massachu> 
setts  a  writ  of  entry  on  disseisin  b  still  a  mode  of  trying  title.  Writs 
of  dower  and  of  estrepement  are  still  in  use  in  some  states.  By  the 
law  of  some  states,  e.^.  New  Jersey,  writs  of  election  are  issued  to 
supply  casualty  occumag  vacancies  in  the  legislature.  The  writ  of 
assistance,  already  named,  has  its  interest  in  constitutional  history. 
Bdore  the  War  of  Independence  it  was  issued  to  revenue  offioen 
to  search  premises  for  smuggled  goods.  It  was  on  this  writ  that  it 
was  first  contended  in  1761  that  a  colonial  court  had  jurisdiction 
to  examine  the  constitutionality  of  a  legislative  act  authorising  the 
Issue  of  the  wriL   See  Quiocy's  Massacmuelts  Rep,  App.,  I.  530. 

AumouTiBS.—- The  imporUnce  of  the  writ  in  procedure  led  to  the 
compilation  of  s  great  body  of  law  and  precedent  at  an  cariy  date. 
In  additNMi  to  the  Registntm  breoinm  there  were,  among  other  old 
works,  the  Natnra  brevimm,  first  published  in  l^2S:  Theloall.  Le 
Digest  des  Mefes  ori^males  (im);  Fitxherbcrt,  Le  Naned  Natttra 


s  (jSW);  Hm^  Orig^  Writs  (1635);  Thesaurus 

;    Brownlow,    Brema  Judicialia    (1662):    (Mcina    hreoisun 


See  too  Coke  upon  Littleton.  158.  159.  2  Coke's  Inst.  39: 
and  uu  Cange."  Many  precedents  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
parfiaaentary  writs  and  in  Stubbs's  Sded  Charters.  The  Crown 
Office^  Rubs,  1906^  contain  many  precedents  of  the  modem  writs 
used  in  crown  practice.  Old  books  of  practice,  such  as  Tidd's 
Practice,  Comer's  Crown  Practice  and  Booth's  Real  Actions,  contain 
much  law  on  the  subject.  For  the  history,  Spence's  Equitable  Juris- 
diction, voLi.bk.ii.  ch.  viii. :  Forsyth's  Hist,  of  Trial  by  Jury,  Stephen ; 
On  Pleading,  Bigdow's  HisL  •/  Procedure,  ch.  iv. :  PoUock  and  Mait- 
land. HisL  o/Eng, Lam: and  W.  S.  M'Keduue,  ATaffia  Csrla  may  be 
consulted.  There  appears  to  be  no  book  dealing  with  the  wnt  in 
modem  practice,  but  sufficient  information  b  contained  in  the 
ordinary  treatises  on  procedure.  (J.  W.) 

WBmilS  TO  THB  SIONBT.  in'  Scotland,  a  lodety  of  bw 
agents  corresponding  to  soUdton  in  Enf^d.  They  were 
originally  clerks  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office  and  prqiared 
the  different  writingi  passing  the  dgaet;  every  siuiinMms  b 
still  dgaed  on  its  last  page  by  a  writer  to  the  dgnet.  By  the 
Titles  to  Land  Consolidation  (Scotland)  Act  186S,  they  have 
the  exdusive  privilege  of  preparing  all  crown  writs,  charters, 
precepts,  &c.,  from  the  sovereign  or  the  prince  of  Scotland.  They 
have  no  charter  bat  are  asoally  cooddered  a  corporation  by  long 
mstora;  they  have  office-bMrers  and  are  members  of  the 
College  of  Jtistke.  On  the  Act  of  Union  there  was  much  debate 
as  to  whether  writers  to  the  dgnet  should  be  eligible  to  the 
Scottish  bench.  It  was  finally  deddcd  that  they  should  be 
eligible  aften  ten  ytu%*  practice  But,  with  the  exception  of 
Hamilton  of  Pencaitland  in  1712,  no  writer  to  the  dgnet  has 
ever  had  a  seat  on  the  bench. 

'A  reference  to  Du  Cange  will  show  the  great  variety  of  the 
non-legal  uses  of  breois  or  brete.    It  may  mean,  lalrr  alia,  an  snnual 
rent,  an  amulet,  a  notice  of  the  death  of  a  monk.    BreoHum 
what  are  now  loiowa  as  ship's  papers. 
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WRITINO  (the  verbal  noun  of  "  to  write/'  O.  Eng.  lerlfoA,  to 
inscribe),  the  use  of  letters,  symbols  or  other  conventional 
characters,  for  the  recording  by  visible  means  of  significant 
sounds;  more  specifically,  the  art  of  tracing  by  hand  these 
symbols  on  paper  or  other  material,  by  pen  and  ink,  pencil, 
stylus  or  other  such  means,  as  opposed  to  mechanical  methods 
such  as  printing.  The  principal  features  in  the  development 
of  writing  in  its  primary  sense  are  dealt  with  in  separate  articles 
(see  Alphabet,  Palaeography,  Inscriptions,  Book,  Manu- 
script, Shorthand,  &c.).  Here  it  is  only  necessary  briefly  to 
refer  to  the  origins  of  a  system  which  has  eventually  followed 
the  history  o/  the  various  languages  and  has  been  stereotyped 
by  the  progress  of  typography  {q.v.).  Very  early  in  the  history 
of  mankind  three  needs  become  pressing.  These  are  (a)  to  recall 
at  a  particular  time  something  that  has  to  be  done;  \b)  to  com- 
municate with  some  other  person  who  is  not  present,  nor  for  the 
moment  easily  accessible;  (c)  to  assert  rights  over  tools,  cattle, 
&c.,  by  a  distinctive  mark,  or  by  a  similar  mark  to  distinguish 
one's  own  production  (e.g.  a  special  make  of  pottery)  from  that  of 
others.  The  last-named  use,  out  of  which  in  time  develops 
every  kind  of  trade-mark,  is  itself  a  development  of  the  earlier 
property  mark.  The  right  to  property  must  be  established 
before  traffic,  whether  by  way  of  barter  or  of  sale,  is  possible. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  devices  to  achieve  the  first  of 
these  aims;  one  of  the  commonest  is  to  tie  a  knot  in  a  hand- 
kerchief. It  is  obvious  that  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  knots  a  number  of  points  equal  to  the 
number  of  knots  might  in  this  way  be  referred  to, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  untrained  memory  would  fail  to 
recall  the  meaning  attached  to  more  than  a  very  limited  number 
of  knots.  The  simplest  application  of  these  knots  is  in  keeping 
a  record  of  a  number  of  days,  as  in  the  story  related  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  98),  to  the  e£fect  that  Darius,  on  crossing  the  Ister  in  his 
Scythian  expedition,  left  with  the  Greeks  appointed  to  guard 
the  bridge  a  thong  with  a  number  of  knots  equal  to  the  number 
of  days  that  their  watch  over  the  bridge  was  to  be  continued. 
One  knot  was  to  be  undone  each  day,  and  if  the  king  had  not 
returned  by  the  time  that  all  the  knots  were  undone,  the  Greeks 
were  to  break  down  the  bridge  and  go  away.  A  development  of 
this  is  found  in  the  Peruvian  quipus,  which  consists  of  a  number 
of  thongs  or  cords  hanging  from  a  top-band  or  cross-bar.  In 
its  simplified  form,  knots  are  merely  tied  upon  the  individual 
cords.  In  its  more  elaborate  forms  the  cords  are  of  different 
colours,  and  are  knotted  together  so  as  to  form  open  loops  of 
various  shapes^  In  the  Antiguedades  Peruanas}  we  are  told 
that  the  knots  of  the^us^in  all  probability  indicatied  only 
numbers  originally,  but  that  as  time  went  on  the  skill  of  the 
makers  became  so  great  that  historical  events,  laws  and  edicts 
could  thus  be  communicated.  In  every  place  of  any  importance 
there  was  an  official  whose  business  it  was  to  interpret  quipus 
received  from  a  distance,  and  to  make  quipus  himself.  If, 
however,  the  quipus  which  was  received  came  from  a  distant 
province,  it  was  not  intelligible  without  an  oral  explanation. 
Unfortunately,  the  art  of  interpretation  of  quipus  h  lost,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  the  knots  were  merely 
a  mnemonic  for  the  messenger,  and  how  far  they  were  intelligible 
without  explanation  ro  a  stranger.  Similar  mnemonics  are  said 
to  have  been  used  in  the  remotest  antiquity  amongst  the  Chinese, 
the  Tibetans,  and  other  peoples  of  the  Old  Worid.' 

Simitar  in  character  to  ibe  quipus  is  the  message-stick,  which 
is  still  in  use  amongst  the  natives  of  Australia.  A  branch  of  a 
„  tree  is  taken  and  notches  made  upcm  it.    These  are 

gj^^  now  cut  with  a  knife;  in  earlier  times  they  were  made 
with  the  edge  of  a  mussel  shell.  The  notches  are  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  messenger,  who  receives  his  instructions 
while  they  are  being  made.  The  notches  are  thus  merely  aids 
to  memory,  and  not  self-explanatory,  though  if  messages  Itt- 
quently  passed  between  two  persons,  practice  would  in  time 
help  the  person  to  whom  the  message  was  sent  to  guess  at  the 

*  Quoted  by  Middendorf,  Das  Runa  Simi  oder  die  Ktshua  Spraclu 
(Leipsis*  1890),  p.  8. 

*  CfTAndree,  Eihnologische  ParoHeUn  und  Vtr^tickt,  a.  p.  184  sqq,  1 


meaning,  even  without  a  vetfial  explanation.  The  foDowiog 
was  the  method  of  the  Wotjoballuk  of  the  Wimmera  river  in 
Victoria.'  "  The  messenger  carried  the  message-stick  in  a  net 
bag,  and  on  arriving  at  the  camp  to  which  he  was  sent,  he  handed 
It  to  the  headman  at  some  i^ace  apart  from  the  others,  saying  to 
him,  '  So-and-so  sent  you  this,'  and  he  then  gives  his  message, 
referring  as  he  does  so  to  the  notches  on  the  message-stick; 
and  if  his  message  requires  it,  also  enumerates  the  days  or  stages, 
as  the  case  may  be,"  by  a  method  of  counting  on  different  parts 
of  the  body. 

For  the  purposes  of  communication  with  absent  persona, 
however,  another  method  commended  itself,  which  in  time 
adopted  also  for  mnemonic  purposes.  This  method 
was  the  beginning  whence  some  forms  at  least  of  later 
writing  have  been  derived.  From  the  veiy  earliest 
times  to  which  the  energy  of  m^n  can  be  traced,  datt  two 
kinds  of  writing:  (a)  engraving  of  a  vbible  object  on  schik 
hard  sulatance,  such  as  the  flat  surface  of  a  bone;  (Jb)  drawing, 
painting  or  engraving  marks  which  could  again  be  identified. 
Of  the  first  kind  are  the  engravings  of  reindeer,  buffaloes  and 
other  animals  by  the  cave  men  of  prehistoric  times;  of  the  second 
are  a  large  number  of  pebbles  discovered  by  M.  £d.  Piette  at 
Mas  d'Azil,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arize,  an  account  of  which 
was  publi^ed  by  the  discoverer  in  L' AtUhr^fpohgie  (X896), 
vii.  384  sqq.  This  layer  of  coloured  pebUes  is  intercalated 
between  the  last  layer  of  the  Reindeer  Age  and  the  first  of  the 
Neolithic  period.  The  layer  is  over  2  ft.  tUck,  of  a  reddish-black 
colour,  and  along  with  the  pebbles  are  found  cinders,  peroxide 
of  iron,  teeth  of  deer  perforated,  probably  in  order  to  be  strung 
like  beads,  harpoons  of  various  kinds,  and  the  bones  of  a  large 
number  of  animals,^  some  wheat,  and,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
layer,  nuts,  cherry-stones  and  plums.  The  stones  were  coloured 
with  peroxide  of  iron.  The  characters  are  of  two  kinds:  («) 
a  series  of  strokes  which  possibly  indicate  numbers,  (Jb)  gnjAic 
symbols.  The  stones  were  scattered  about  without  connexion 
or  relation  one  with  another.  Whatever  the  meaning  may  be, 
it  is  clear  that  the  markings  are  not  acddentaL  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  none  of  them  definitely  represent  any  animal, 
though  some  of  them  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  caterpillars 
or  serpents.  Others  look  like  rough  attempts  to  represent  trees 
and  river  plants.  A  great  number  closely  resemble  symbols 
of  the  alphabet.  Piette  himself  was  inclined  to  see  in  the  symbols 
the  forerunners  of  the  later  syllabaries  and  alphabets  of  the  £ast« 
nine  of  them  agreeing  with  forms  in  the  Cypriot  syllabary  (see 
below)  and  eleven  with  those  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  A 
certain  amount  of  likeness,  however,  could  not  well  be  avoided, 
for  as  soon  as  the  artist  advances  beyond  the  single  perpendicular 
or  horizontal  line  he  must,  by  crossing  two  lines,  get  forms 
which  resemble  alphabetical  symbols.  It  might  be  therefore 
a  safer  conclusion  to  suppose  that  if  they  passed  beyond  magic 
symbols,  to  be  buried  like  the  Austrah'an  churinga,  they  were 
conventional  marks  understood  by  the  members  of  the  clan  or 
tribe  which  frequented  the  caves  of  Mas  d'Azil.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  like  similar  things  among  the  American  Indians, 
they  may  have  been  used  in  playing  games  or  gambling. 

A  very  large  number  of  conventional  marks,  however,  are 
demonstrably  reductions  from  still  older  forms,  conventional 
marks  often  developing  out  of  pictographs.  Picto-  ^ 
graphy  has,  in  fact,  left  its  traces  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has,  however,  been  most  widely  developed 
in  the  New  World  as  a  system  lasting  down  to  modem  *^ 
times.  The  American  Indilns,  besides  picture-writing,  used  also 
(i)  the  ^mple  mnemonic  of  a  notched  stick  to  record  various 
incidents,  such  as  the  number  of  days  spent  on  an  expedition, 
the  number  of  enemies  slain  and  the  like;  (a)  wampum  bdts, 
consisting  of  strung  beads,  which  could  be  utilized  as  a  mnemonic, 
exactly  like  a  rosary.  Wampum  belts,  however,  were  employed 
in  more  intricate  forms;  white  beads  indicated  peace,  purple  or 
violet  meant  war.  Sometimes  a  pattern  was  made  In  the  belt 
with  beads  of  a  different  colour,  as  in  the  belt  presented  to 

'  A.  W.  Howitt  in  Jowmol  (^  Ike  Anikrepohgieai  InstHmU,  svna.* 

(1889),  p.  318  sqq. 
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Wmitiii  Fcbb  dB  the  nakmg  of  a  treaty  viththeLeai-LeMpe 
chids  IB  1682.  Here»  in  the  centre  of  the  helt,  tvn  figures,  In- 
tended to  reprocnt  Fenn  and  an  Indian,  join  hands,  thos  dearly 
indicathag  a  treaty.  Very  siinple  pictures  ate  dmvn  upon  birch 
buk,  tndifating  by  their  order  the  subjects  in  a  series  o£  song- 
chants  with  snffident  precision  to  enable  the  singer  to  recall  the 
theme  of  eadi  in  liis  recitation.  Anaooount  can  be  kept  of  sales 
or  purchases  by  representing  in  perpendicular  strokes  the  number 
of  items,  and  adding  at  the  eixi  of  each  series  a  picture  of  the 
animal  or  object  to  whidi  the  particular  series  refers.  Thus 
three  strokes  followed  by  the  picture  of  a  deer  indicate  that  the 
hunter  has  brought  three  deer  for  sale.  A  convtntlMial  symbol 
(a  drde  with  a  line  across  it)  is  used  to  indicate  a  doUsr,  a  cross 
irprescnts  ten  cents,  and  an  upright  stroke  one  cent,  so  that  the 
price  can  be  quite  dearer  set  forth.  This  practice  is  followed  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  day  t^lcts  discovered  by 
Dr  Arthur  Evans  during  his  exploration  of  the  great  palace  at 
Knossos,  in  Crete,  a  somewhat  similar  method  of  enumeration  is 
fblkywed;  while  at  Athens  conventional  symbols  were  used  to 
distinguish  drachmae  and  obds  upon  the  revenue  tecords,  d 
which  considerable  fragments  are  still  preserved. 

In  comparatively  recent  times,  accMdmg  bo  Cokmd  MaUery 
(lolk  AmMuai  Rgport  #/  American  Bweau  of  Ellmaiogy)^  the 
I>skota  Indians  invented  a  chronological  table,  or  winter  count, 
wbcran  each  year  is  recorded  by  a  picture  of  some  impMtant 
event  which  befell  during  that  year.  In  these  pictures  a  cob* 
siderable  amount  of  symboUsm  was  necessary.  A  black  upright 
stroke  indicates  that  a  Dakota  Indian  was  kHied,  a  rough  outline 
of  thr  head  and  body  spotted  with  blotdws  indicates  that  in  the 
year  thus  indicated  the  tribe  suffered  from  smallpox.  Sooie* 
times,  in  referring  to  perMOS,  the  ^mbol  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
rebus.  Thus,  Red  Coat ,  an  Indian  chief,  wss  killed  in  the  winter 
of  i8o7*iSo8;  this  fact  is  recorded  by  a  picture  of  a  red  ooat 
with  two  arrows  pierdng  it  and  blood  dr^iping.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  play  upon  words  intended, 
and  even  when  General  Manyadier  is  represented  as  a  fignse  in 
European  dress,  with  the  heads  of  two  deer  behind  his  head  and 
connected  with  his  mouth,  no  rebus  was  intended  (many  a  deer), 
but  the  Indians  supposed  that  his  name  really  meant  this,  like 
their  own  names  Big  Crow,  Little  Beaver,  and  so  forth.  Here 
the  Mexicans  proceeded  a  stage  further,  as  in  the  often  quoted 
case  of  the  name  of  Itx-coatl,  Utetally  knlfe^nake,  wldch  is 
oixlinarily  represented  by  a  reptile  (cMtf)  with  a  number  of 
knives  (in)  projecting  from  its  Wk.  It  is,  however,  slso  found 
divided  into  three  words,  ita-co-atl— kBlfe-pot-water--and 
represented  by  a  different  picture  aoconUngly.  The  Mexicans, 
moreover,  to  indicate  that  the  picture  was  a  proper  name,  drew 
the  upper  part  of  the  human  figure  betow  the  symbol,  and  joined 
them  by  a  line,  a  practice  adopted  also  amongst  their  northern 
neighbours  when,  ss  in  names  like  Little-Ring,  the  represeBtatien 
would  hardly  be  suflfidently  definite.  Simple  abstract  notions 
could  also  be  expressed  in  this  picture-writing.  Starvation  or 
famine  was  graphically  represented  by  a  human  figure  with  the 
ribs  showing  prominently.  A  noose  amon^t  the  Mexiauis  was 
the  symbol  for  robbery,  though  move  logically  bdon^ng  to  its 
punishment.  In  a  Califomian  rock-pslnring  icprodooed  by 
Mallery  (p.  638),  sorrow  is  represented  by  a  fignre  from  whose 
eyes  drop  tears.  This  could  be  abbreviated  to  an  eye  with  tears 
falling  from  it,  a  form  recorded  by  Schookraft  ws  existing 
amongst  the  Ojtbwa  Indians.  The  ^mbol  is  so  obvious  that  it 
b  found  with  the  same  value  among  Egyptian  UeioglyphiGS. 

The  dvilization  of  the  American  Indians  was  nowhere  very 
hi^,  and  for  their  simple  needs  this  system,  without  further 
devetopment,  sufficed.  It  was  different  in  the  more  elaborate 
dvilizatiotts  which  prevailed  among  the  andeat  peoples  of  the 
Old  Worid,  to  whom  with  certainty  the  development  of  writing 
from  pictography  can  be  ascribed— the  Assyrians  (see  CtiMES- 
roui),  Egyptians  (see  Egypt)  and  Chinese  (see  Crdca).  Here 
more  complex  notions  had  to  be  expressed.  The  development 
of  the  system  can  be  traced  through  many  centuries,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  this  development  shows  a  tendency 
to  coBvcntionaliae  the  pictorial  symbols  cmpioyed.    Out  of 


conveBtioBalised  forms  develop  (a)  syllabaries,  (*)  alphabeta. 
As  regards  the  latter  the  historical  evolution  is  traced  in  the 
article  Alpbabet.  The  account  given  under  Obima  {lamguage) 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  development  of  a  syllabary  frompicto- 
graphic  writing. 

The  Egyptian  system  of  writing  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  known 
scripts,  and  was  canied  on  till  the  Ptolemaic  period,  when  the  more 
convenieat  Greek  alphabet  led  to  its  gradual  disuse.  ^  ^, 
But,  as  in  Chinese,  the  fact  that  It  was  so  h>ng  in  use  led  ■>"■■"* 
to  the  conventionaiizinff  of  the  pictures,  and  in  many  casts  to  a 
complete  divorcement  between  the  symbol  and  the  sound  repie- 
seated.,  the  original  word  having  often  become  obsolete.  In  thb 
case  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  trace  it.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
connect  the  three  creat  pictoffraphic  systems  of  the  Old  World. 
some  authorities  holding  that  the  Chinese  migrated  eastwards  from 
Babjrlooia.  while  others  contend  that  the  dvilisation  of  Egypt 
qwang  originally  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Somali  and  were 
ovedatd  and  permeated  by  a  Semitic  conquest  and  dvilization. 
But  theie  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  E^ptian  system  of  writing 
was  not  a  development  in  the  Nile  Valley  itself,  or  that  it  was  dthcr 
the  descendant  or  the  parent  of  the  pictographic  system  which 
developed  into  the  cuneiiorm  of  Assyria  and  neighbouring  lands. 

Egyptian  started  from  the  same  point  as  every  other  pictographic 
system — the  rcpicaentation  of  the  object  or  the  concrete  expression 
oil  the  idea.  But,  like  the  Chinese,  it  took  the  further  step,  short  of 
which  the  American  Indian  pictograpfas  stopped;  it  converted  its 
pictures  into  a  syllabarv  from  which  there  was  an  imperfect  develop- 
ment towands  an  alphabet.  Egyptian,  however,  never  became 
alphabetic  to  the  sense  in  which  the  western  languages  of  modem 
Europe  are  alphabetic  This  is  attributed  to  the  natural  oonservar 
tism  of  the  people,  and  the  influence  of  the  artist  scribes,  who,  as 
Mr  F.  U.  Griffith  has  pointed  out,  "  fuUv  appreciated  the  effect  of 
decorative  writing ;  to  have  limited  thdr  cnoice  of  signs  by  alphabetic 
signs  would  have  constituted  a  serious  loss  to  that  highly  important 
body. "  The  effect  <if  this  love  for  decoration,  combined  with  a 
desire  for  orecidmi,  is  shown  by  the  repetition  several  times  over  in 
the  symbols  of  the  sounds  contained  in  a  word.  The  devdopment 
of  *"        '  '  "  '  '    ^'^'  *         '* 

SOI 

Uke  the  Indian  name  "  Little-Ring,'*  re9ulrea  at  the  end  a  deterroior 
ative — a  picture  of  the  kind  <^  object  intended — in  order  to  avoid 
ambiguity.  As  the  alphabet  represented  only  consonants  and  semi- 
consonants,  and  the  Egyptian  roots  consisted  mostly  of  only  three 
letters,  the  parallelism  with  Chinese  is  remarkablv  dose. 

The  cuneiform  script  spread  to  other  people  who  spoke  tongues  in 
no  way  akin  to  those  of  dther  its  inventors,  the  Sumerians,  or  their 
conquerors,  the  Semitic  Babylonians.  A  widespread  bmm,^ 
aeries  of  inscriptioas,  found  in  many  ports  of  Asia  and  """"* 
even  in  the  Aegean,  which  are  generally  described  as  Hittite  (q.9,) 
an  written  in  a  script  of  ^pictographic  origin,  though  probably 
iodefKodent  of  Babylonian  in  its  development. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  at  a  very  early  period  a  colony  of  Greeks 
from  the  Petoponnese,  speaking  a  dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Arcadian 
dialect  (which  is  known  to  us  only  from  a  much  later  r^.^.^.. 
period),  had  settled  in  the  isUiid  of  Cyprus.  Alone  ^^'"'^ 
among  the  Greeks  thiscdony  did  not  write  m  an  alphabet,  but  under 
some  Ariatic  influence  adopted  a  syllabary.  Even  when  the  island 
came  again  closely  in  touch  with  thdr  Creek  kinsfolk,  after  the 
Persian  wars,  the  Greek  inhabitants  continued  to  write  In  their 
s^labary.  In  the  recent  excavatioiiB  made  by  the  authoritiaa  of  the 
British  MUBCum  an  inscription  of  the  4th  century  a.c.  was  dis> 
covered,  whereon  a  dedication  to  Demeter  and  Persephone  was  given 
first  in  Greek  letters  and  repeated  below  in  the  sytlabary.  the  Greek 
(as  universally  at  so  late  a  period)  reading  from  Idt  to  right,  the 
syllabary  from  right  to  left.  This  syllabary  has  five  vowd  symbols, 
but  it  could  not  distinguish  between  long  and  short  vowels,  in  its 
ponoonaot  system  it  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  breathed, 
voiced  and  aspirated  stops,  thus  having  but  one  symbol  to  represent 
rt,  i«and0i.  It  is.  of  course,  unable  to  represent  a  final  consonant. 
but  this  is  achieved  by  using  the  symbd  for  a  aylhible  ending  in  s 
conventionally  for  the  final  consonant.  Thus  m-m  stands  for  «A«, 
the  Cyorian  equivalent  of  soX,  "  and.  "  There  are  symbob  for  la, 
for  te,  (or  <*,  for  to,  tor  lu,  though  none  for  /,  and  similarly  for  most 
of  the  other  consonants.  There  is.  however,  no  symbol  fersm  (fv); 
ya,  yr.  yi occur,  but  noyocryu.  h;^0kf0t  iseapraastd  by  lo^ma^ls-ri. 
wfam  ti  stands  for  I  alone:  ss-la-so-ls-ro  stands  or  l/rmM^wlfm 
(genitive).  Here  it  is  to  be  observed  (i)  that  9  preceding  another 
consonant  is  omitted  altogether,  the  vowel  bdng  probably  nasaKzcd 
as  in  French ;  (3)  that,  as  in  the  previous  word,  there  is  a  sort  of 
vowel  euphony  whereby  the  unneoemary  vowel  accompanying  f 
ukca  the  cdour  of  the  succeeding  vowel.  In  other  cases,  however. 
it  fdlows  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  a-ft>j«-l0-pa-(o-^a-f»>ri-lo-go- 
ra-M  —  'AgigT6»Mr»(i)  i  A^utrmti^m, 

For  literature  on  the  history  of  writing,  see  the  bibUosraphies  to 
the  artkrlcs  Alprabst.  Ac.,  and  under  the  headings  of  the  various 
languages  and  peoples. 
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WROTHAM.  in  niliu  diMtlct  in  ttie  Medi 
division  of  Kent,  England,  id  m.  W.  by  N. 
tlie  Souih-E«lem  &  Cli«th»in  raUMy.  Pop.  (1901)  jsji.  Tie 
cbtirch  of  St  G«rge,  Early  English  ud  liter,  tontaiiH  aunimmi 
biuHS;  ud  near  it  is  the  site  of  a  palace  of  tbe  arthhilbopt 
af  Canlerbuiy,  mainllianl  until  the  time  of  ArchbiiliDp  Siman 
IsUp  {£.  1350).  S-W.  o(  Wrolham  is  the  village  of  Ightham, 
in  which  ]i  a  £ne  quadrangular  moated  manor-house,  the  Mote, 
in  part  of  Ihe  I4lh  centuiy,  hut  with  ponionl  at  Tudui  datei. 

WRTHECK  (Ger.  WnicMali,  Dutch  drimUialtai,  Fr.  Ural}, 
a  bird  30  callsl  from  iI3  way  of  wiilhing  its  head  and  neck, 
especially  when  eiptuted  on  its  nest  in  I.  hollow  tree.  The  /yiu ' 
-„    '       _  _  > '..:. — ,  -^  — ^  paita  of  Europe, 


is  called  "  snake- 
motion}  ;ust  mcDiioned,  but  Irom  the  vie 
it  K«k(  10  npel  an  intruder  from  Its  hole. 


only  from  the  undulator 


what  may  be  aylLibled  gut,  fv,  qv. 
rapidly  ottered  it  first,  hut  eradually  1 
lafKogkw.   Thi.i,on>'   -  -■  -■-- 


but  ItH  ptuBiarc  ii 

specks  at  blaeldsh- 
aiipDied  In  paiche 
heads— and  the  wl 


■P  Lut  produCH 


(fecUes.sl 


I  iHMt  baiBHHiioudy,  ■ 
(aj.)  or  of  a  woodcock 


0  It  It  one  01  me  lew  wna  cardi  that  car 

in  layini  by  abetractloE  ha  egga  day  after  day. . 

(  forty  tuve  been  taken  from  a  dngle  bs^e— bL- 

"      .    As  regards  Britain,  th< 


(A.N.) 

WRT-HBCK  [Lat,  TgriKdUu),  «  coegtoiMj  or  acquired 
defotmity,  characterized  by  the  aSecied  side  of  the  head  being 
drawn  downwards  towards  tbe  shoulder  together  with  deviation 
0(  the  faco  towards  the  aound  side.  There  are  various  forms, 
(1)  Tbe  congcnilal,  doe  to  ■  lesion  of  the  aiemo-mastoid  muccle. 
either  the  ttsult  of  a  malposition  in  ulero  or  due  to  the  niplure 
of  the  musde  In  the  delivery  of  the  aflercoming  head  in  the  birth 
of  the  breech  presentation,  (i)  The  rheumatic,  due  to  exposure 
la  a  draught  or  cold.  This  Is  csnunonly  known  as  "  stifl-neck." 
il)  The  nervous  or  spasmodic,  the  result  of  (n)  direct  imtaiioD 
of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  ot  Its  rooU,  or  (*)  the  result  of 
cerebral  irritation.  Id  this  form  there  is  geaetally  a  lamily 
history  of  nervnus  diseases,  notably  epilepsy.     This  spasm  is 

of  habit  spaKn.  The  character  of  the  movements  varies  *rilh 
the  muscles  involved,  the  most  usual  muscle  being  the  siemo- 
raailDid.  The  ipajm  ceases  during  sleep.  Many  cases  are  also 
due  to  hysteria  and  acme  to  spinal  caries.  When  wry-neck  is 
congeniiri.  massage  and  manipulation  may  be  tried  and  some 
foon  of  apparatus.  Failing  this,  division  of  the  muscle  surgically 
'  Frequentlr  misspell,  aa  by  Liniiaem  in  hb  later  yean,  Kiim, 
'The  peculiarity  WIS  known  10  Aristotle,  and  poaaibly  kd  to  tbe 

refer,  as  Findii  (fvi*.  iv.  m:  Utii.  W.  jj).  Theocntut  (tv.  17.  30) 
and  Xenophnn  lltimirrabMa,  iH.  tr.  17.  IS),  in  one  part  at  Itut 
of  China  a  name,  SktyHnt.  ilfBifyinf  "  Snake's  uick.'^ta  (inn  id 
h  (/Mi,  iS7S.  p.  I'S)- 


may  be  practised.  In  tbe  spasmodic  loon 
menl  is  reconuneoded,  the  use  of  the  bromidn,  valeiiaute* 
and  helladanna,  and  bydrobromide  of  hyosdne  injected  ioto 
the  muscles  baa  been  found  ol  value.  T.  Grainger  Stewan  n- 
conunenda  Id  persistent  tic  tbe  trial  of  continuoos  and  regular 
moveraenti  in  the  aSected  group  of  muscles  with  a  view  to 
replacing  the  abnormal  ranements  by  Domial  ones.  In  severe 
casci  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  down  on  and  stretch  or  eicise 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  In  iheunutic  loiticollia  the  spasm 
ia  usually  overcome  by  the  application  of  hot  cj>mpres«s  ud 
appropriate  antl-ihenmatic  treatment. 

WDCHANa,  the  capital  of  the  combined  province*  of  Hup-ch 
and  Hu-nan,  China.  It  is  one  of  Ihe  three  cilies,  Wucblns, 
Hanyang  and  Hankow,  whidi  stand  together  at  the  mnitb  ol 
the  Han  river,  and  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Yangtsie,  slinoit  directly  opposite  the  foreign  settlement  ol 
Hankaw,  It  is  the  acat  of  the  provincial  government  of  the 
two  Hu  or  Hu-kwang,  as  these  provmces  are  collectively  termed, 
at  Ihe  head  of  which  ia  a  viceroy.  Neit  to  Nanking  and  Canton, 
it  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  vice-rayallies  in  tbe  empire.  It 
possesses  an  arsenal  and  a  mint.    The  provincial  govenuDCBt 

railway  material.  As  tbe  works  ilid  not  pay  under  oSdal 
management,  they  were  translerred  to  the  director-general  of 
railwaya,    Wuchang  is  not  open  to  foreign  trade  and  residence, 

and  Prsteslant.  live  within  the  walls.  The  native  populatioo 
.  estimated  at  £00,000,  mcludiog  cities  on  both  banks.    Wuchang 


WnCHOW,  a 


It  jun. 


g(West 


Ji  the  tr 

e  of  the  Sie-ch'ut 


I  189;.  u 


ed  on  the  le'lt  huik 

tiajiivet.  Itisiiom.aboveCanton,  with  which 
s  in  navigable  connexion  for  vessels  drawing  up  to  8  ft  pt 
ter.  In  iqoS  the  value  of  the  trade  passing  through  th« 
ritime  customs  amounted  to  £l,j6&,ooo,  representing,  how- 
:r,  only  a  portion  of  the  trade.    Of  this  total,  two-thirds  were 

'C  papulation  is  estimated  at 


s,*c.    Sugi 
,    The  r 


.    At  Shulhing  tbe  rivei 

bordered  by  limestone  cuns  1000  11.  m  neignt,  farther 
:  river  Ihieadi  its  way  through  a  series  of  rocky  dehlea, 
g  at  intervals  what  seems  an  iidand  bke  with  no  appaicat 
During  summer  floods  the  water  thus  pent  up  by  tho 
rises  at  Wuchow  jo  or  60  ft.  In  consequence  of  the 
an  of  river  level,  the  principal  offices  and  shops  are  liuitt 
looted  alongside  tbe  livei-bank.    The 


L    of    « 


Great  things  wen 
therefore  eipccled  of  it  aa  a  treaty  port,  but  disardeia  in  Kwsng- 
si  delayed  the  fulhlment  of  the  hopes.  Trade,  however,  has 
improved,  and  a  Urge  native  passenger  irafGc  has  ipruog  up 
between  it  and  Canton.  It  i*  connected  with  Hong  Kong  and 
Shanghai  by  telegraph. 

WUHU,  a  district  city  ia  the  province  of  Ngan-hui,  China, 
about  I  m.  from  the  S.  bank  ot  the  Yangiase-kiing,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  sitag^ing  suburb.  It  is  about  jo  m.  above 
Nanlung,  and  m  1E58  it  was  marked  out  aa  a  treaty  port,  but 
was  not  opened  to  traxle  until  1877.  It  is  connected  by  canals 
with  the  important  dties  of  Ning-Kwo  Fu,  Tai-p'ing  Mien, 
Nan-ling  Hien  and  Ching  Hien,  the  silk  districts  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  two  last  dties  being  within  jo  m,  of  Wuhu. 
Coal  to  1  considerable  eitent  eiisls  in  tbe  country  round.  At 
first  its  commercial  progiess  wss  very  slow,  tbe  older  par*  of 
Kiu-kiang  and  Chin-kiaag  nllilaling  against  its  success:  bul 
of  lale  theie  has  been  ■  distinct  improvcmeiit  in  tbe  trade  of  the 
port,  tbe  net  value  of  which  was  about  £3,000,000  in  i«Di.  The 
principal  eiporti  are  lice,  colton,  wheat,  lea,  fur*  and  feathers. 
For  the  production  of  featbera  large  quantities  of  ducks  are 
reared  in  tlM  surrouodiog  ilistricts.    Of  imports,  opium  formed 
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Cbe  moit  eomideimbte  item;  other  Imports  being  matdies, 
needles,  sandalwood  and  window  glass.  The  dty,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  rank  in  China,  was  laid  desolate  daring  the 
Tai-p*ing  rebellion,  but  has  been  repeopled,  the  population 
being  estimated  (1906)  at  137,000.  The  streets  are  <»mpara- 
tively  broad  and  are  well  paved.  The  land  set  apart  for  the 
Britbb  settlement,  advantageously  situated,  was  little  built 
upon.   A  new  general  foreign  settlement  was  opened  in  190$. 

WULFUflTB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  lead  molybdate, 
FbMoO«,  crystallizing  in  the  hemimorphtc-tctait<Aedral  class  ol 
the  tetragonal  system.  Crystals  usually  have  the  form  of  thin 
iquare  plates  bevelled  at  the  edges  by  pyramidal  planes.  They 
have  a  brilliant  resinous  to  adamantine  lustre,  and  vary  in 
colour  from  greyish  to  bright  yellow  or  red:  the  hardness  Is  3, 
and  the  specific  gravity  6-7.  Small  amounu  of  cakium  nie 
sometimes  present  isomorphously  reptodng  lead.  The  minenl 
occurs  in  veins  of  lead  ore,  and  was  first  found  in  the  1 8th 
century  in  the  lead  mines  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia.  Bright 
yellow  crystals  are  found  in  New  Mesico  and  Utah,  and  brilliant 
fed  crystals  in  Arixona. 

WULFHBRB  (d.  67s),  k!ng  of  the  Mercians,  was  a  younger 

ton  of  King  Penda,  and  was  kept  in  concealment  for  some 

time  after  his  father's  defeat  and  death  in  655.   In  658  or  659, 

however,  the  Mercians  threw  off  the  supremacy  of  Oswio,  king 

of  Northumbria,  and  WuUhere  became  their  king.    He  took 

energetic  measures  to  spread  Christianity,  and  was  greatly  helped 

by  his  bidiop,  Jaruman,  and  afterwards  by  St  Chad.    Outside 

Merda  he  did  something  to  induce  the  East  and  the  South 

Saxons  to  accept  Christianity,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  one 

or  two  monasteries.    He  gained  Lindsey  from  Northumbria 

b  657,  and  was  successful  against  Wessex.    He  extended  his 

borders  in  all  directions,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  passing 

greatness  of  Merda,  although  he  lost  Lindsey  just  before  his 

death.    Wulfhere's  wife  was  Eormenhild,  a  daughter  of  Ercon- 

beiht,  king  of  Rent,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Aetbel- 

red.    His  only  son  Coenred  became  king  in  704  in  succession 

to  Aethelred.   His  only  daughter  was  St  Werbuiga  or  Werburh, 

abbess  of  Ely. 

See  Bcde,  Hislmia.  teeUtiattiea,  ed.  C.  PlimMicr  (Oxford.  1896); 
and  J.  R.  Green,  Tki  MaktHg  tf  Entfand  (i897-i899)« 

WULFITAlf,  archbishop  of  York  from  1003  until  his  death 
in  May  1093,  and  also  bishop  of  Worcester  from  1003  to  1016, 
Is  generally  held  to  be  the  authof  of  a  remarkable  homily  in 
alliterative  English  prose.  Its  title,  taken  from  a  manusoipt, 
is  Im^  strmo  ad  AnglM^  quanio  Dam  maxime  proseeutl  sunt  cm, 
pudfuU  anno  1014.  It  is  an  appeal  to  all  classes  to  repent  in  the 
prospect  of  the  imminent  day  of  Judgment,  and  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  desperate  condition  of  England  in  the  year  of  King 
Acthdred  II.*s  flight  (X014).  Of  the  many  other  homilies 
ascribed  to  Wulfstan  very  few  are  authentic.  Subsequent 
legidation,  especially  that  of  Canute,  bears  clear  traces  of  his 
influence. 

See  the  edition  of  hie  homilies  by  A.  Napier  (Berlin,  1&83) :  also  the 
■aine  writer's  Olter  dU  WttU  des  oUtm^lucktm  Enbuckojs  Wtd/stan 
(Cdttinffcn  difserution,  18S2),  and  his  paper  in  ^  »  Emeksk  UituUauy 
(Oxford,  I90i._pp.  35^  f.) ;  alto  A.  Brandl  in  H.  Paul  s  Crmndriu  dir 


§nmamu€tkm  PUiloiipt  (and  ed..  1901-1909).  iL  pp.  iiio^llis. 

WULFSTAN.  8T  (c.  ibi3->io95).  bishop  of  Worcester,  was  bora 
at  Little  Itchington  near  Warwick  and  was  educated  in  the 
monastic  schools  of  Evesham  and  Peterborough.  He  became 
a  monk  at  Worcester,  and  schoolmaster  and  prior  in  the  cathedral 
monastery  there.  In  1062  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  the  choice  was  approved  by  the  witan;  with  some  reluctance 
Wulfstan  accepted,  and  was  consecrated  at  York  in  September. 
The  see  of  Worcester  and  the  archbishc^ric  of  York  had  been  hdd 
together  before  1062  by  Archbishop  Aldred,  who,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  rengn  Worcester,  retained  twelve  manors  belonging 
to  the  see,  which  Wulfstan  did  not  recover  for  some  years. 
About  1070,  however,  it  was  decided  that  Worcester  was  in  the 
province  of  CanteilMiry.  Although  he  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  Harold,  the  bishop  submitted  to  William  at  Berk- 
hampstead,  and  he  was  very  useful  in  checking  the  rebellious 
barons  during  the  tcvoli  of  1075.    He  was  equally  loyal  to 


WIIBam  n.  In  Us  straggle  with  the  Welsh.  WotfAan'sielationa 
with  his  efrirsisstiail  superiors  were  not  so  harmonious,  and  at 
one  time  both  Lanfranc  of  Canterbury  and  Tbomaa  of  York 
unsuccessfully  demanded  his  removal.  He  was  the  only  survivor 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishopa  when  he  died  on  the  i8th  oil  January 
Z095.  In  X3QJ  he  was  canonised  by  Pope  Innocent  HI.  By  his 
preaching  at  Bristol  Wulfstan  is  said  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 
kidnapping  of  Eni^ish  menand  women  and  selling  them  as  slaves. 
He  rd>uilt  the  cathedral  church  of  Worcester,  and  some  parts  of 
his  building  still  remain. 

lives  of  St  Wulfitaa  by  Hemming  and  iHocence  of  Woiioester  are 
in  H.  Wharton's  Anpia  sacra  (1691).  See  alio  £.  A.  Freeman, 
NormoM  Omqu»$i  (1807-1879). 

WULUUWJBBBK*  JORGER  {c,  X492-1537),  burgomaster  of 
Ltlbeck,  was  bom  probably  at  Hamburg.  Settling  in  Liibeck 
as  a  merchant  he  took  some  part  in  the  risings  of  the  inhabitants 
in  1530  and  1531,  being  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  demo- 
cratic ideas  in  feligion  and  politics  whidi  inspired  them.  Having 
Joined  the  governing  coundl  of  the  dty  and  become  leader  of  the 
democratic  party,  he  was  appointed  burgomaster  eariy  in  1533' 
and  threw  himself  into  the  movement  for  restoring  LUbeck  to 
her  former  position  of  influence.  Preparations  were  made  to 
attack  the  Dutch  towns,  the  prindpal  trading  rivals  of  LUbeck, 
when  the  death  of  Frederick  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  in  April  1533 
changed  the  position  of  affairs.  The  LObeckers  objected  to  the 
bestowal  of  the  Danhh  crown  upon  any  prince  favourable  to 
the  Empire  or  the  Roman  reUgion,  and  WuUenweber  went  to 
Copenhagen  to  discuss  the  matter.  At  length  an  alliance  was 
conduded  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England;  considerable  support 
was  obtained  in  N..  (iermany;  and  in  1534  an  attack  was  made 
on  Christian,  duke  of  Holstein,  afterwards  King  Christian  lU., 
who  claimed  the  throne.  At  first  the  LQbeckers  gained  several 
successes,  but  Christian  of  Holstein  appeared  before  Ltibeck; 
the  efforts  of  Wullenweber  to  secure  allies  failed;  and  the  dtizens 
were  compelled  to  make  peace.  The  imperial  court  of  Justice  ^ 
Spires  restored  the  old  constitution,  and  in  August  1535  the 
aristocratic  party  returned  to  power.  Soon  afterwards  Wullen- 
weber was  seized  by  Christopher,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  and 
handed  over  to  his  brother  Henry  II.,  duke  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbflttel.  Having  been  tortured  and  sentenced  to  death  as 
a  traitor  and  an  Anabaptist,  he  was  beheaded  at  WolfenbQttd 
on  the  S9th  of  September  1537.  Wullenweber,  who  was  long 
regarded  as  a  popular  hero  in  LUbeck,  in^ired  tragedies  1^ 
Heinrich  Krase  and  Karl  Ferdinand  Gutzko#i  and  a  nevd 
by  Ludwig  KOhler. 

See  G.  Wain.  LOback  imfcr  Jitrtm  WvikmUhtr  und  di§  amapiisdia 
PaliUk  (Beriin.  1855-1856). 

WUNDT,  WILHBLH  MAX  (1832-  ),  German  physiologist 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  August  183a  at  Neck- 
arau,  in  Baden.  He  studied  medidne  at  Tubingen,  Heidelberg 
and  Berlin,  and  in  1857  began  to  lecture  at  Heidelberg.  In 
1864  he  became  assistant  professor  there,  and  in  x866  was  chosen 
to  represent  Hddelberg  in  the  Baden  Chamber,  but  soon  resigned. 
In  1874  he  was  dected  reguUr  professor  of  philosophy  at  ZClrich, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  called  to  the  corresponding  chair 
at  Lcipsig,  where  he  founded  an  Institute  for  Experimental 
Psychok)^,  the  precursor  of  many  similar  institutes.  The  list 
of  Wundt's  works  is  long  and  comprehensive,  including  physi- 
ology, psychology,  logic  and  ethics.  His  earlier  works  deal 
chiefly  with  physiology,  though  often  in  close  connexion  with 
pqrchology,  as  in  the  Ya^esMmim  Hber  die  Menscken'  und  Tier" 
seele  (1863;  4th  ed.,  1906;  tmns.  Creighton  and  Titchener,  1896), 
Lekrbuck  der  Pkysiotogie  des  Menscken  (1865;  4th  ed.,  1878), 
and  CrundzUge  der  pkysidagiscJien  Psyckologie  (1874;  6th  ed., 
3  vols.,  1908).  He  published  an  important  work  on  Logik  (188a- 
1883;  3rd  ed.,  190^1907),  and  this  was  followed  in  1886  by 
h)a'Eikik  (3rd  ed.,  1903).  According  to  Wundt,  the  straight  road 
to  ethics  lies  through  ethnic  psychology,  whose  especial  business 
it  is  to  consider  the  history  of  custom  and  of  ethical  ideas  from 
the  psychological  standpoint.  We  must  look  for  ethics  to  supply 
the  comer-stone  of  metaphysics,  and  psychology  is  a  necessary 
propaedeutic.  The  System  der  PkHosophie  (1899;  3rd  ed..  1907) 
contained  the  results  of  Wundt's  work  up  to  that  date,  both  in 
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the  domain  of  edente  ind  In  tk»  more  itikUy  philosDphic  field. 
TliemetapbysiGal  or  oniologiaU  put  of  psychology  bin  Wundt't 
view  Uie  actual  parti  and  ndth  this  the  adence  of  nature  and  the 
•denoe  of  mind  are  to  be  brousht  into  Delation,  and  thus  oon- 
jtitntedasfaraapoaaJMephiloBc^hicaladencet.  Ini892Wundt 
publiihed  Hypnitismiu  und  Sitig/uUon,  Subaequent  important 
works  are  the  Crmndriss  ier  Psyekohgi*  (1896;  8th  ed.,  1907; 
trans.  Jndd,  3rd  ed.,  1907);  YeUterptychdogk  (1900-1906); 
BimUitunt  in  d^  Fhilos.  (1901 ;  4th  ed.,  1906).  Two  other  works* 
containing  accounts  of  the  work  of  hiinadi  and  his  pupils,  are 
PkOosc^Kke  Studim  (1883-1902)  and  Ptyckologische  Sindien 
(1905  foU.). 

WUIITHO,  a  native  state  of  Upper  Burma  annexed  by  the 
British  and  incorporated  in  the  district  (A  Kathain  18^2.  Wuntho 
was  classed  by  the  Burmese  as  a  Shan  state,  but  was  never  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  true  Shan  states,  and  only  escaped  be- 
coming an  internal  part  of  the  Burmese  empire  through  Bunsese 
want  of  system.  The  Shan  name  is  Wying  Hs5, "  the  dty  of  the 
high."  Jt  had  an  area  of  about  2400  sq.  m.  with  150,000  in- 
habitants, and  lay  midway  between  the  Irrawaddy  and  Chindwin 
rivers.  When  the  British  annexed  Upper  Burma  in  1885  the 
state  became  a  refuge  for  rebels  and  dacoit  leaders.  Finally  in 
1891  the  state  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  the  sawbwa  was 
deposed,  and  a  force  of  1800  troops  under  General  Sir  George 
Wolsel^  occupied  the  town  of  Wtmtho  and  reduced  the  state  to 
order. 

WUFPER,  a  river  of  Germany,  a  right-bank  tributary  of  the 
Rhine,  rising  in  the  Sauerland  near  Mdnerzhagen.  The  most 
remarkable  part  of  its  course  is  that  in  the  so-called  WuppertaL 
In  this  section,  30  m.  in  length,  it  passes  through  the  populous 
towns  of  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  and  supplies  water-power  to 
about  five  hundred  mills  and  factories,  leaving  the  hUIs  above 
Opladen,  it  debouches  on  to  the  plain  and  enters  the  Rhine  at 
Rheindorf  between  Cologne  and  DOsKldorf,  after  a  course  of 

63  UL 

See  A.  Schmidt,  Die  Wupper  (Lcnnep,  1903). 

Wt^RTTBUBERO,  a  kingdom  of  Germany,  fonning  a  tolerably 
compact  mass  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  empire.  In  the  south  it  is 
deft  by  the  long  narrow  territory  of  Hohenzollem,  bdonging  to 
Prussia;  and  it  encloses  six  small  enclaves  of  Baden  and  Hohen- 
sollem,  while  it  owns  nine  small  exclaves  within  the  limits  of 
these  two  sUtes.  It  lies  between  47*  34'  48*  and  49*  35^  17'  N., 
and  between  8**  15'  and  lo**  30'  £.  Its  greatest  length  from  N. 
to  S.  is  140  m.;  its  greatest  breadth  is  zoo  m.;  its  boundaries, 
almost  entirely  arbitrary,  have  a  circuit  of  1x16  m.;  and  its 
total  area  is  7534  sq.  m.,  or  about  -/yth  of  the  entire  empire. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Bavaria,  and  on  tho  other  three 
sides  by  Baden,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  distance  on  the 
S.,  where  it  touches  Hohenzollem  and  the  lake  of  Constance. 

Physical  f<a/«r«r.— WOrttcmbefg  forms  part  of  the  South-German 
tablcbnd.  and  is  hilly  rather  than  mountainous.  In  fact  the  un- 
dulating fertile  terraces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Swabia  may  be  taken  as 
the  characteristic  parts  of  this  agricultural  country.  The  usual 
estimates  return  one-fourth  of  the  entire  surface  as  "  plain,"  less  than 
one-third  as  **  mountainous,"  and  nearly  one-half  as  "  hilly."  The 
average  devation  above  the  sea-level  is  1640  ft. ;  the  k>west  point  is 
at  BOttingen  (410  ft.),  where  the  Neckar  quits  the  country;  the 
highest  is  the  Katxenkopf  (3775  ft.),  on  the  Honaisgrinde,  on  the 
western  border. 

The  chief  mountains  are  the  Black  Forest  (q.v.)  on  the  west,  the 
Swabian  Jura  or  Rauhe  Alb  stretching  across  the  middle  of  the 
country  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  the  Adelera  Mountains 
in  the  extreme  south-east,  adjoining  the  Algau  Alps  in  Bavaria.  The 
Rauhe  Alb  or  Alp  slopes  s^dually  down  into  the  plateau  on  its  south 
side,  but  on  the  north  it  is  sometimes  runed  and  steep,  and  has  its 
line  broken  by  isolated  projecting  hills.  The  highest  summits  are 
in  the  south-west,  viz.  the  Lemberg  (3336  ft.),  Ober-Hohenbcrg 
(3313  ft.)  and  Plettenherg  (;P93  ft.).  To  the  south  of  the  Rauhe  Alb 
the  plateau  of  Upper  Swabia  stretches  to  the  lake  of  Constance  ^d 
eastwards  across  the  Iller  into  Bavaria.  Between  the  Alb  and  the 
Black  Forest  in  the  north-west  are  the  fertile  terraces  of  Lower 
Swabia,  oontinoed  on  the  nonh-east  by  those  of  Franconia 

About  70%  of  Wantembcfg  belongs  to  the  basin  oi  the  Rhine, 
and  about  jK>%  to  that  of  the  Danube;  The  principal  river  is  the 
Neclcsr,  which  flows  northward  for  186  m.  through  the  country  to 
join  the  Rhine,  and  with  its  tributaries  the  Rcms,  Kocher.  Jagst. 
Gas,  Ac'  "^«  kingdom.  The  fXmube  flows  from  east 


to  west  across  the  south  half  of  WOrttembeqg,  a  discaaee  of  69  m^  a 
small  section  of  which  is  In  HohenaoUem.  Just  above  Utm  it  m 
loined  by  the  filer,  wbkh  forms  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and 
WOrttemben;  for  about  35  m.  The  Tauber  u  the  north-east  Joijis 
the  BAain;  the  Axgen  and  Schuasen  in  the  south  cater  the  lake  of 
Constance.  The  lakes  of  Wiirttemberg.  with  the  exception  of  tboae 
in  the  Black  Forest,  all  lie  south  of  the  Danube.  The  largest  is  the 
Federsee  (i  sq.  m.),  near  Buchau.  About  one-fifth  of  the  lake  of 
Constance  is  redconed  to  bdong  to  W&rttembetg.  Mineral  mrings 
are  abundant;  the  most  famous  spa  is  Wildbad,  in  dw  Black  Forest. 
The  dimate  is  temperate,  and  coUer  among  the  ff»ftu«tta<p#  in 
the  south  than  in  the  north.  The  mean  temperature  varies  at 
different  pobts  from  43*  to  y>*  F..  The  abundant  forests  induce 
much  rain,  most  of  which  falls  in  the  summer.  The  soil  is  on  the 
whole  fertile  and  wdl  cultivated,  and  agriculture  is  the  main  oocapn* 
tion  of  the  inhabitants. 

PopuUitiom.—Tht  poptilation  of  the  four  departments  {Knise) 
into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided  is  shown  bdow:'- 


District  {Knis). 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Pop. 
1900. 

Pop. 
1905. 

Denncy 
1905. 

Neckar.     .     .     . 
Black  Forest  (Sdiwars- 
waki)      .... 

Jagst 

Danube  (Donau)  .     . 

1286 

1814 

1985 
2419 

745.669 

509.25B 
400.136 

5»4.427 

8iM7< 

541.662 

407.059 
541.980 

631 

205 
223 

Total 

7534 

2,169480 

2,302.179 

306 

The  population  is  particularly  dense  in  the  Neckar  valley  from 
Esslingm  northwaod.  The  mean  annual  increase  from  1900  to 
Z905  amounted  to  x*2a%.  8'S%  of  the  births  are  illegitimate. 
Classified  according  to  religion,  about  69%  are  Protestants, 
30%  Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews  amount  to  about  4%.  Pn>> 
testanta  largely  preponderate  in  the  Neckar  district,  Roman 
Catholics  in  that  of  the  Danube.  The  peof>le  of  the  north-west 
bdong  to  the  Alamannic  stock,  those  of  the  north*«ast  to  the 
Franconian,  and  those  of  the  centre  and  south  to  the  Swabian. 
According  to  the  latest  occupation  census,  neariy  half  of  the 
entire  population  is  support^  by  agriculture,  and  a  third  by 
industrial  pursuits,  mining  and  commerce.  In  z9io»  So6,o6i 
persons  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  kindred  occupations* 
432,114  in  industrial  occupations^  and  100,109  ^  trade  and 
commerce. 

The  largest  towns  in  the  b'ngdom  are  Stuttgart  (with  Cann- 
sladt),  Ulm,  Heilbronn,  Esslingen,  Reuthngen,  Ludwigsbvg^ 
Gdppingen,  Gmfind,  Tiibingen,  Tuttlingen  and  Rnvensburg. 

^frtcnttiiye.'— WOrttembcrg  is  essentially  an  agricultural  state, 
and  of  its  4,821,760  acres,  44*9  %  are  agricnltuial  land  and  nrdens, 
!•!  %  vineyards.  17*9  %  meadows  and  pastures,  and  30*8  %  forest. 
It  possesses  rich  meadowlands,  cornfields,  orchards,  gardens,  and 
hills  covered  with  vines.  The  chid  agricultural  products  are  oats, 
spdt,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  hops.  To  these  must  be  added  wine  (mostly 
ol  excellent  quality)  of  an  annual  value  of  about  one  million  sterling, 
peas  and  beans,  maixe,  fruit,  chiefly  cherries  and  apples,  beets  and 
tobacco,  and  garden  and  dairy  pnoquce.  Of  live  stock,  cattle,  sheep 
and  pigs  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers,  and  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  breeding  of  hcnses. 

Mining. — ^Salt  and  iron  are  the  only  minerals  of  great  industrial 
Importance  found  in  Wfirttembei};.  The  salt  industry  only  bc^j^an 
to  be  of  importance  at  the  bcf^inning  of  the  19th  century.  The  utMi 
industry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  it  is  hampered 
by  the  enrire  irtisence  of  coal  mines  in  the  country.  Other  minerals 
produced  are  granite,  Umestone,  ironstone  and  fireday. 

Manufactures. — ^The  old-established  manufactures  embrace  linen, 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  particularly  at  Esslineen  and  GOppingen, 
and  paper-making,  especiany  at  RavensbuTg.  Heilbronn  and  other 
places  in  Lower  Swabia.  The  mannfacturing  industries  assisted  by 
the  government  de\'doped  lapklly  during  the  later  years  of  the 
19th  century,  notably  metal-working,  especially  such  branches  of  it 
as  require  exact  and  delicate  workmanship.  Of  particular  import- 
ance are  iron  and  steel  Roods,  locomotives  (for  which  Esslingen 
en)oys  a  great  reputation),  machinery,  rooior«cars.  bicycles,  saaO 
arms  (in  the  Mauser  factory  at  ObemootO.  all  kinds  of  scientific  and 
artistic  appliances,  pianos  (at  Stuttgart),  organs  and  other  musical 
instruments,  photographic  apparatus,  clocks  Gn  the  Black  Forest), 
electrical  apparatus,  and  gold  and  silver  goods.  There  are  also  tx- 
tensive  chemical  works,  potteries,  cabinet -making  workshepa,  aagat 
factories,  brewoies  and  oistilleries.  Water-power  and  petrol  largely 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  coal.  ^  Among  otner  interesting  develop- 
ments is  the  manufacture  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas  procured  from 
natural  gas  springs  beside  the  tyach,  a  tributary  of  the  Neckar.  - 

Cimmiefcr.— The  principal  exports  are  cattle,  cereals*  wood,  pianqi^ 
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nit.  o9.  leather,  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  beer,  wine  and  apiritt. 
Tbe  chief  commercial  cities  are  Stuttgart.  Uim,  Holbronn  and  Pried- 
richahafen.  The  book  trade  of  Scuttgart,  called  tbe  Lei|>atg  of  South 
Ceroiany,  is  very  cxteoiive. 

Communuaiic»s. — In  1907  there  were  13 19  m.  of  railways,  of  which 
all  except  159  m.  belonged  to  the  state.  The  Neckar,  the  Schusscn 
and  the  lake  of  Constance  are  all  navigable  for  boais;  the  Danube 
be^ns  to  be  navigable  at  Ulm.  The  roads  of  Wdrttembeiig  are 
fatrly  good:  the  c>kiest  of  them  are  Roman.  Wiirtteinberg.  like 
Bavaria,  reuined  the  control  of  its  own  postal  and  telegraph  service 
on  the  foundation  of  the  new  German  empire. 

C4mstitiiiion. — Wtirttemberg  is  a  ooDstilutioiuJ  moDorchy  and 
a  member  of  the  German  empire,  with  four  votes  in  the  federal 
omncil  (Bundesrat),  and  seventeen  in  the  imperial  diet.  The 
constitution  rests  on  a  law  of  1&19,  amended  in  1868,  in  1874,  and 
again  in  1906  Tbe  crown  ii  hereditary,  and  conveys  the  simple 
title  of  king  of  WOrttembcrg.  The  king  receives  a  dvil  list  of 
£103.227  The  legislature  is  bi-caroeraL  Tbe  upper  chamber 
(Siamdcskerr^n)  is  composed  of  adult  princes  of  the  blood,  heads 
of  noble  families  from  the  rank  of  count  ((7ra/)  upwards,  repre- 
sentatives  of  territories  {,Siand€skcrrscMaJicn)t  which  possessed 
votes  in  the  old  German  imperial  diet  or  in  the  local  diet;  it  has 
also  members  (not  more  than  6)  nominated  by  the  king,  8 
members  of  knightly  rank,  6  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  a  repre> 
sentative  of  the  university  of  Tubingen,  and  i  of  the  technical 
high  school  of  Stuttgart,  a  leprcseauUves  of  oommerce  and 
industry,  a  of  agricultore,  and  i  of  handicrafts.  Tbe  lower 
house  (AbiOwtneUnkaus)  has  93  members,  viz.  a  representa- 
tive from  each  of  the  administrative  divisions  {OberawUsbmrke), 
63  in  all  without  Stuttgart,  which  has  6  representatives;  also 
I  60m  each  of  the  six  chief  provincial  towns,  and  17  members 
elected  by  the  two  electoral  divisions  (JLnuidtswaUkrtiu)  into 
which  the  kingdom  is  divided.  The  hitter  class  of  members 
as  well  as  those  for  Stuttgart  are  elected  on  the  principle  of 
proportional  reprcsontatioo.  The  king  appoints  the  president 
of  the  upper  chamber;  since  1874  the  lower  chamber  has 
efected  its  own  chairman.  Members  of  both  booses  must  be 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  parliaments  are  elected  for  six 
years;  the  suffrage  is  enjoyed  by  all  male  dtiiens  over  twenty- 
five  yean  of  age.  and  voting  is  by  ballot. 

The  highest  executive  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mlnistiy  of  state 
{SkuUtminiskrium),  consisting  of  six  ministers  respectively  of 
JuaUce,  foreign  affairs  (with  the  royal  household,  railways,  posts 
and  telegraphs),  the  interior,  public  worship  and  education,  war 
and  finance.  There  is  also  a  privy  council,  consisting  of  the 
ministers  and  some  nominated  coundllon  (wurkiicke  SUtaisrdUt), 
who  advise  the -sovereign  at  his  command.  The  judges  of  a 
special  supreme  court  of  justice,  called  the  Slaatsgtrkkiskaf 
(which  is  the  guardian  of  the  constitution),  are  partly  elected 
by  the  chambers  and  partly  appointed  by  the  king.  Each  of  the 
chambers  has  the  ri^t  to  impeach  the  ministers.  The  country 
is  divided  into  four  governmental  departments  (Kreise)  and 
subdivided  into  sixty-four  divisions  (Obtramtsbezirke)^  each  of 
which  b  under  a  headman  {Oberamtmanu)  assisted  by  a  local 
CDundl  (Amistersammlungh  At  the  head  of  each  of  the  four 
departments  is  a  govemmat  ilUgurung), 

JZ^fffion.— The  right  of  dirertion  over  the  ehurchcs  resides  in  the 
king,  who  has  also,  so  long  as  he  belongs  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
the  guardianship  of  the  spiritual  rights  of  that  Church.  The  Pn>- 
tesunt  Church  is  controlled  (under  the  minister  of  religion*  and 
education)  by  a  con»istory  and  a  synod— <he  former  oonmting  of  a 
president.  9  councillors  and  6  general  superintendents  or  "  prelates  " 
from  six  principal  towns,  and  the  latter  of  a  represenutive  council, 
indading  both  Uy  and  clerical  members.  The  Roman  Catholk: 
Oiurch  IS  subject  to  the  bishop  of  Rottenburg,  in  the  archdiocese 
of  Freiburr.  Politically  it  is  under  a  Roman  Catholic  ooundl, 
appointed  By  government.  The  Jews  also,  since  1828,  hav«  been 
subiect  to  a  state-appointed  counal  iOberkirthmbdtMey. 

EdueaSiicn. — According  to  official  returns  there  u  not  an  individual 
in  the  Idmdom  above  tM  ageof  ten  yors  who  cannot  both  read  and 
write.  The  higher  branches  of  learning  are  provided  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Tabingen.  in  the  tcchnkad  nigh  school  (with  academic 
tank)  of  Stattcart,  tbe  veterinary  hwh  school  at  Stuttgart,  the 
commerrial  ooHcce  at  Stuttgart,  and  the  acrinltuial  college  of 
Hoheaheim.  Thoe  are  gymnasia  and  other  scnoc^  in  all  the  larger 
towns,  while  every  commune  has  a  school.  There  are  numerous 
schools  and  colleges  for  women.  There  is  also  a  school  of  vickuhiire 
atWcindbaii. 


Army. — By  terras  of  theoonventkm  of  1871  the  troops  of  WOrttcm- 
ben  form  the  XIII.  array  corps  of  the  imperial  German  army. 

rf«aiu«5.— The  sute  revenue  for  1909-1910  was  estimated  at 
£4,840.520,  which  b  neariy  halanrH  by  the  expenditure.  About 
one-third  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  railways,  forests  and  mines; 
about  £1,400,000  from  direct  taxation;  and  the  remainder  from  in- 
direct taxes,  the  post-oflke  and  sundry  items.  In  1909  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  £29.285.33^,  of  which  more  than  £27.000,000  was 
incurred  for  railway  oonstmctwn.  Of  the  expenditure  over  £900,000 
is  spent  upon  public  worship  and  education,  and  over  £<f200.ooo 
goes  in  interest  and  repayment  of  the  national  debt.  To  the  treasury 
of  the  German  empire  the  kingdom  contributed  £660,000. 

AuTHOKiTiBS.-— See  WurUtmbereucke  Jahrbucher  fUr  Slatistik  und 
LoMdtskundt,  Das  K&nttrack  Wurttemberg,  tine  Btscknibttnt  nock 
Krtisen,  Oberdmtern  und  Cemeinden  (Stuttgart.  1904) ;  Statistuckss 
Handbtick  fur  das  KdHtereick  WurtUmbcrt  (Stuttgart,  1885  fol.); 
Das  KdHigretck  WurUemberi,  eiue  Beukreibung  von  Land,  Volk  und 
Siaat  (1893):  the  Jaknsbenckte  der  Handdi-  und  Gewtrbekammem 
m  WUrUemherg',  Lang.  Di*  Emtmukdnng  dtr  Bctolkarumg  WurtUm- 
bergs  im  Lauft  du  ipien  /akrhundtrts  (Tfibtngen,  1003) ;  Engel  and 
Schulxe.  CeognosHcMtr  Wepveiser  durck  WurUemlcrg  (Stuttgart* 
1908);  Ctxt,  Slaaisreekl  des  Konigretcks  Wirttemberg  CTabingen. 
1906) :  and  F  Bitxer.  lUgiemng  und  Sidnde  in  WurUemberg  (Stutt- 
gart, 1883). 

History, ^-Tht  origin  of  the  name  WQrttemberg  Is  uncertain, 
but  the  once  popular  derivation  from  Wirth  am  Berg  is  now 
universally  rejected.  Some  authorities  derive  it  from  a  proper 
name,  Wiruto  or  Wirtino;  others  from  a  Celtic  place-name, 
Virolunum  or  Verdunum.  At  all  events  from  being  the  name  of 
a  castle  near  the  village  of  Rotbenberg,  not  far  from  Stuttgart, 
it  was  extended  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  as  the  lords 
of  this  district  increased  their  possessions  so  the  name  covered 
an  ever-widening  area,  until  it  reached  its  present  denotation. 
Eariy  forms  of  it  are  Wirtenberg,  Wlrtcmbenc  and  Wirtcnberc 
\^rtemberg  was  long  cujtent,  and  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  i6th 
century  Wifalemberg  and  Wtbltemberg  appeared.  In  1806 
WOrttemberg  was  adopted  as  the  offidal  spelling,  though 
WQrtemberg  is  also  common  and  occurs  sometimes  hi  oflidal 
documents  and  even  on  coins  issued  after  that  date. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the 
Celts,  and  then  the  Suebi.  In  the  ist  century  A.D.  the  Romans 
conquered  the  land  and  defended  thdr  position  there  by  a  ram- 
part (times).  Eariy  in  the  3rd  century  the  Alamanni  drove  the 
Romans  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  but  in  their  turn 
they  ^cre  conquered  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis,  the  decisive 
battle  being  fought  in  496.  For  about  four  himdred  years  the 
district  was  part  of  the  Frankish  empire,  being  administered  by 
counts,  but  in  the  9th  century  K  was  incorporated  with  the 
German  duchy  of  Swabia.  The  duchy  of  Swabia  was  ruled  by 
the  Hohenstaufen  family  antO  the  death  of  Conradin  in  1268, 
when  a  considerable  part  d  it  fell  to  the  coimt  of  WOrttcmbcrg, 
the  representative  of  a  family  first  mentioned  about  1080,  a 
certain  Conrad  von  Beutelsbach,  liaving  called  himself  after  his 
ancestral  castle  of  Wttrttemberg.  The  earliest  count  about 
whom  anything  is  known  is  one  Ulrich,  who  ruled  from  1341 
to  X365.  He  was  marshal  c^  Swabia  and  advocate  of  the  town 
of  Ulm,  and  had  large  possessions  in  the  valleys  of  the  Neckar 
and  the  Rema.  Under  his  sons,  Ulrich  II.  and  Eberhard  I.,  and 
their  successors  the  power  of  the  family  grew  steadily.  Eberhard 
(d.  1325)  was  the  opponent,  and  not  always  the  imsuccessful 
one,  <A  three  German  kings;  he  doubled  the  area  of  his  county 
and  txansfenod  his  residence  from  Wfirttemberg  to  Stuttgart. 
His  successors  were  not  perhaps  equally  important,  but  all 
added  something  to  tbe  area  of  Wfirttemberg.  The  lands  of 
the  family  were  several  times  divided,  but  in  1482  they  were 
dedared  indivisible  and  were  united  under  Count  Eberhard  V., 
called  im  Bart.  This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  tbe  German 
king,  Maximilian  L,  and  the  imperial  diet  in  I495< 

Eberiiard  was  one  of  the  mo&t  energetic  rulers  that  WQrttem- 
berg ever  had,  and  in  149$  his  county  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
duchy.  Dying  in  1496,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin,  Duke 
Eboiard  II.,  who,  however,  was  deposed  after  a  short  reign  of 
twoycais.  Tbelongrdgn  (149^1550)  of  Ulrich  I.,  whosucceeded 
to  the  duchy  while  still  a  child,  was  a  most  eventftil  period  for 
the  country,  and  many  traditions  cluster  round  the  name  of  this 
gifted,  unscnipulous  and  ambitious  man.    The  extortions  by 
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which  he  sought  to  raSsc  money  for  his  extravagant  pleasures 
excited  a  rising  known  as  that  of  the  armc  Konrad  (poor  Conrad ) . 
not  unlike  the  rd>ellion  in  England  led  by  Wat  Tyler;  order  was 
soon  restored,  and  in  15x4  by  the  treaty  of  Tiibingcn  the  people 
undertook  to  pay  the  duke's  debts  in  return  for  various  political 
privileges,  which  in  effect  laid  the  foundation  of  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  country.  A  few  years  later  Ulricfa  quarrelled 
with  the  Swabian  League,  and  its  forces,  helped  by  William  IV., 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  angered  by  the  treatment  meted  out 
by  Ulrich  to  his  wife  Sabina,  a  Bavarian  princess,  invaded 
Wttrttemberg,  expelled  the  duke  and  sold  his  duchy  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  for  220,000  gulden.  Charles  handed  over 
Wiirttemberg  to  his  brother,  the  German  king,  Ferdinand  I.. 
who  was  its  nominal  ruler  for  a  few  years.  Soon,  however,  the 
discontent  caused  by  the  oppreraive  Austrian  rule,  the  disturb- 
ances in  Germany  leading  to  the  Peasants*  War  and  the  commo- 
tions aroused  by  the  Reformation  gave  Ulrich  an  opportunity 
to  recover  it.  Aided  by  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other 
Protestant  princes,  he  fought  a  victorious  battle  against  Fer- 
dinand's troops  at  Lauffen  in  May  1534,  and  then  by  the  treaty 
of  Cadan  he  was  again  recognized  as  duke,  but  was  forced  to 
accept  his  duchy  as  an  Austrian  fief.  He  now  introduced  the 
reformed  doctrines  and  proceeded  to  endow  Protestant  churches 
and  schools  throughout  his  land.  Ulrich's  connexion  with  the 
league  of  Schmalkalden  led  to  another  expulsion,  but  in  1547  he 
was  reinstated  by  Charles  V.,  although  on  somewhat  onerous 
terms. 

Ulrich's  son  and  successor.  Christopher  (i  51 5-1568),  completed 
the  work  of  converting  his  subjects  to  the  reformed  faith.  He 
introduced  a  system  of  church  government,  the  Crosse  Kirchen- 
ordnung,  which  has  endured  in  part  to  the  present  day.  In  this 
reign  a  standing  commission  was  established  to  superintend 
the  finances,  and  the  members  of  this  body,  all  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  upper  classes,  gained  considerable  power  in  the  state, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  towns.  Christopher's  son  Louis, 
the  founder  of  the  CoUegium  Utuslre^  died  childless  in  1593  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  kinsman,  Frederick  L  (1557-160S).  This 
eneigctic  prince,  who  disregarded  the  limits  placed  to  his 
authority  by  the  rudimentary  constitution,  by  paying  a  large 
sum  of  money,  induced  the  emperor  Rudolph  IX.  in  1599  to  free 
the  duchy  from  the  suzerainty  of  Austria.  Thus  once  again 
Wiirttemberg  became  a^  direct  fief  of  the  Empire.  Unlike  his 
predecessor,  the  next  duke,  John  Frederick  (1582-X628),  was 
not  allowed  to  become  an  absolute  ruler,  but  was  forced  to 
recognize  the  checks  on  his  power.  During  this  reign,  which 
ended  in  July  1628,  Wiirttemberg  suffered  severely  from  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  although  the  duke  himself  took  no  part 
in  it.  His  son  and  successor  Eberhard  III.  (1614-1674),  however, 
plunged  into  it  as  an  ally  of  France  and  Sweden  as  soon  as  he 
came  of  age  in  1633,  but  after  the  battle  of  Noi'dlingen  in  1634 
the  duchy  was  occupied  by  the  imperialists  and  he  himself  was 
for  some  years  an  exile.  He  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, but  it  was  to  a  depopulated  and  impoverished  country, 
and  he  spent  his  remaining  years  in  efforts  to  icpair  the  disasters 
of  the  great  war.  During  the  reign  of  Eberhard  IV  (1676-1733), 
who  was  only  one  year  old  when  his  father  Duke  William  Louis 
died  in  1677,  WQrttemberg  made  the  acquaintance  of  another 
destructive  enemy.  In  1688,  1703  and  1707  the  French  entered 
the  duchy  and  inflicted  brutalities  and  sufferings  upon  the 
inhabitants.  The  sparsely  populated  country  afforded  a  welcome 
to  the  fugitive  Waldenses,  who  did  something  to  restore  it  to 
prosperity,  but  this  benefit  was  partly  neutralized  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  duke,  anxious  to  provide  f'^  the  expensive  tastes 
of  his  mistress,  Christiana  Wilhelmina  voj  Grftvenitz.  Charles 
Alexander,  who  became  duke  in  1733,  had  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  while  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service.  His 
favourite  adviser  was  the  Jew  Suss  Oppenheimer.  and  it  was 
thought  that  master  and  servant  were  aiming  at  the  suppression 
of  the  diet  and  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
however,  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  Alexander  in  March  1737 
JDuIaQ  tbrupt  end  to  these  plans,  and  the  regent,  Charles  Rudolph 
8  wurttanbeig-Neuensudt,  had  Oppenheimer  hanged. 


Charles  Eugene  (17 28-1 793),  who  came  of  age  in  1744,  was 
gifted,  but  vicious  and  extravagant,  and  he  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  unworthy  favountes.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
m  building  palaces  at  Stuttgart  and  elsewhere,  and  took  the 
course,  unpopular  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  of  fighting  against 
Prussia  dunng  the  Seven  Years'  War.  His  whole  reign  was 
disturbed  by  dissensions  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled,  the 
duke's  irregular  and  arbitrary  methods  of  raising  money  arousing 
great  discontent.  The  intervention  of  the  emperor  and  even  of 
foreign  powers  was  invoked,  and  in  1770  a  formal  arrangement 
removed  some  of  the  grievances  of  the  people.  But  Charles 
Eugene  did  not  keep  his  promises,  although  m  his  old  age  he 
made  a  few  further  concessions.  He  died  childless,  and  was 
succeeded  by  one  brother,  Louis  Eugene  (d.  1795),  and  then 
by  another,  Frederick  Eugene  (d.  1797)  This  latter  pnnce, 
who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  whom  be 
was  related  by  marriage,  educated  his  children  in  the  Protestant 
faith.  Thus,  when  his  son  Frederick  II  became  duke  in  1797,  the 
nder  of  Wiirttemberg  was  again  a  Protestant,  and  the  royal  house 
Yaa  adhered  to  this  faith  since  that  date.  During  Frederick 
Eugene's  short  rdgn  the  French  invaded  Wiirttemberg,  ocmh- 
peUed  the  duke  .to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  imperial  anny 
and  to  pay  a  sum  <^  money. 

Frederick  II.  (17 54-1816),  a  prince  whose  model  was  Frederick 
the  Great,  took  part  in  the  war  against  France  m  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  and  when  the  French  again  invaded  and 
devastated  the  country  he  retired  to  Erlangen.  where  he  re- 
mained until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Lun£ville  in 
180X  By  a  private  treaty  with  France,  signed  in  March  1802, 
he  ceded  his  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  receiving 
in  return  nine  imperial  towns,  among  them  Reutlingen  and  Hdl- 
bronn,  and  some  other  tcrritones»  amoimting  altogether  to 
about  850  sq.  m.  and  containing  about  124,000  inhabitants. 
He  also  accepted  from  Napoleon  the  title  of  elector.  These  new 
districts  were  not  incorporated  with  the  duchy,  but  renBained 
separate,  they  were  known  as  New  WOrttembexg  and  were 
ruled  without  a  diet.  In  1805  Wttrttembeig  took  up  arms  on  the 
side  of  France,  and  by  the  peace  of  Prcssburg  in  December  1805 
the  elector  was  rewarded  with  various  Austrian  possessions  in 
Swabia  and  with  other  lands  ui  the  neighbourhood.  On  the 
ist  of  January  1806  Frederick  assumed  the  title  of  king,  abrogated 
the  constitution  and  united  old  and  new  Wiirttemberg.  Sub- 
sequently he  placed  the  property  of  the  church  under  the  control 
of  the  state.  In  1806  he  joined  the  Confedezation  of  the  Rhine 
and  received  further  additions  of  territory  tontainisg  160.000 
inhabitants;  a  little  later,  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  in  October 
1809,  about  1Z0.000  more  persons  were  placed  under  his  rule. 
In  return  for  these  favours  Frederick  joined  Napoleon  in  his 
campaigns  against  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia,  and  of  x6,ooo  tA 
his  subjects  who  marched  to  Moscow  only  a  ifew  hundreds  re- 
turned. Then  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  he  deserted  the  waning 
fortvuies  of  the  French  emperor,  and  Yff  a  treaty  made  with 
Mettemidi  at  Fulda  in  November  x8z3  he  secured  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  royal  title  and  of  his  recent  acquiaations  of  territory, 
while  his  troops  marched  with  those  of  the  allies  into  France. 
In  x8x5  the  king  joined  the  Germanic  Confederation,  but  the 
congress  of  Viexma  made  no  change  in  the  extent  of  his  bnds. 
In  the  some  year  he  laid  before  the  representatives  of  his  people  the 
sketch  of  a  new  conslitut  ion,  but  this  was  rejected,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  commotion  Frederick  died  on  the  30th  of  October  i8z6. 

At  once  the  new  king,  William  I.,  took  up  the  consideration 
of  this  question  and  after  much  discussion  a  new  constitution 
was  granted  in  September  181 9.  This  is  the  constitution  which, 
with  subsequent  modifications,  is  still  in  force,  and  it  is  described 
in  an  earlier  section  of  this  article.  A  period  of  quietness  now 
set  in,  and  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  its  education,  its 
agrictdture  and  its  trade  and  manufactures,  began  to  receive 
earnest  attention,  while  by  frugality,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
matters,  King  William  helped  to  repair  the  shattered  finances  of 
the  country.  But  the  de»re  for  greater  political  freedom  had 
not  been  entirely  satisfied  by  the  constitution  of  1819,  and  after 
1830  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  unrest.    This,  however. 
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man  puaed  amty,  white  trade  was  fostcnd  by  the  iaduiba  of 
Wfinteraberg  in  the  Genxum  ZoUverdn  end  by  the  constiuction 
of  FBilwaiys.  The  revohttionary  movement  of  1848  did  not  leave 
W&rttemberg  untouched,  although  no  actual  violence  took 
place  within  the  kingdom.  The  king  was  compelled  to  dismiss 
Johannes  Schlayer  (x79a-x86o)  and  his  other  ministeiB,and  to  call 
to  power  men  with  more  liberal  ideas»  the  exponents  of  the 
idea  of  a  united  Germany.  A  democratic  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed, but  as  soon  as  the  movement  had  spent  its  force  the  libcrsl 
ministers  were  dismissed,  and  in  October  1849  Schlayer  and  his 
associates  wexe  again  in  power.  By  interfering  with  popular 
electoral  li^ts  the  king  and  his  ministers  succeeded  in  assembling 
a  servile  diet  in  1851,  and  this  survendeied  itU  the  privileges 
gained  since  1848.  In  this  way  the  constitution  of  28x9  was 
restored,  and  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  bureaocracy.  Al- 
most the  Ust  act  of  William's  long  reign  was  to  condude  a 
concordat  with  the  Papacy,  but  this  was  repudiated  by  the 
diet,  which  preferred  to  r^ulate  the  relations  between  church 
and  state  in  its  own  way. 

In  July  x86i  Charles  I.  (1823-1891)  succeeded  his  father 
William  as  king  and  had  almost  at  oooe  to  face  oonsidenble 
difficulties.  In  the  duel  between  Austria  and  Prussia  for  supre- 
macy in  Germany,  William  I.  had  consotently  taken  the  part  of 
the  former  power,  and  this  policy  was  equally  acceptable  to  the 
new  king  and  his  advisers.  In  x866  Wiirttemberg  took  up  arms 
on  behalf  of  Austria,  but  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Ktaig- 
griu  her  troops  were  decisively  beaten  at  Tanberbischofsheim, 
and  the  cDuntry  was  at  the  mercy  of  Prussia.  The  Prussians 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  Wiirttemberg  and  peace  was  made 
in  August  x866;  by  this  Wiirttemberg  paid  an  indemnity  of 
8.000,000  gulden,  but  at  once  concluded  a  secret  offensive  and 
defensive  treaty  with  her  conqueror. 

The  end  of  the  struggle  was  followed  by  a  venewal  of  the 
demociatic  agitation  in  Warttembexg,  but  this  had  achieved  no 
tangible  results  when  the  great  war  between  France  and  Prussia 
broke  out  in  1870.  Although  the  policy  of  Wdrttembetg  had 
continued  antagonistic  to  Prussia,  the  country  shared  in  the 
national  enthusiasm  which  swept  over  Germany,  and  ita  tnx^M 
look  a  crediuble  part  in  the  battle  of  Wdrth  and  m  other  opera- 
tions of  the  war.  In  1871  Wiirttemberg  became  a  member  of 
the  new  German  empire,  but  rctamed  control  of  her  own  post 
office,  telegraphs  and  railways.  She  had  also  certain  special 
privileges  with  regard  to  taxation  and  the  army,  and  for  the  next 
ten  yean  the  policy  of  Wtirttemberg  was  one  of  enthusiastic 
loyalty  to  the  new  order.  Many  important  reforms,  especially 
in  the  realm  of  finance,  were  introduced,  but  a  proposal  for  a 
onion  of  the  railway  system  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Germany  was 
rejected.  Certain  reductions  in  Uxation  having  been  made  in 
1889,  the  reform  of  the  coostitutibn  became  the  question  of  the 
hour  The  king  and  his  ministers  wished  to  strengthen  the  con- 
servative element  in  the  chomben,  but  only  slight  reforms  were 
effected  by  the  laws  of  i874f  1876  and  1879.  •-  more  thorough 
settlement  being  postponed.  On  the  6ih  of  October  1891  King 
Charles  died  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  William 
U.  (b  X848),  who  coniinned  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  The 
reform  of  the  constitution  continued  to  bo  discussed,  and  the 
election  of  1895  was  memorable  because  of  the  return  of  a  power- 
ful party  of  democrats.  King  William  had  no  sons,  nor  had 
his  only  Protestant  kinsman,  Duke  Nicholas  (183J-1903), 
consequently  the  succession  would  ultimately  pass  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  branch  of  the  family,  and  this  prospect  raised  up  certain 
difficulties  about  the  relations  between  church  and  sUte.  The 
heir  to  the  throne  in  19 10  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Duke  Albert 
(b  1865). 

Between  1900  and  1910  the  pefitical  history  of  Warttembetg 
centred  round  the  settlement  of  the  constitutional  and  the 
educational  questions.  The  constitution  was  revised  in  1906 
on  the  lines  already  mdlcatcd,  and  a  settlement  of  the  education 
difficulty  was  brought  about  fn  1909.  In  1904  the  railway 
system  was  united  %nth  that  of  the  rest  of  Germany. 

For  the  history  of  WQittctnborg  we  the  Xrhttembgrgisehes  Ur- 
kmmdtmbmh  (Stuttgart,  1S49-1907).  and  the  DanttUungn  ams  der 


wMkmher^udhm  Gnekkkle  Stattgart,  1904  foL).  Histories  are 
those  of  P.  F.  StUin.  CeuhidOe  wSrUembtrts  (Gotha,  1882-1887): 
E.  Schneider,  WMttmberziuhe  GeukkkU  (Stuttgart.  1896);  Bel- 
■chner,  Cesckkkt*  von  WurUemberg  t»  Wort  und  Bild  (Stuttgart, 
1903);  WcUer,  WurUewAert  in  da  deulsdun  Getekichte  (Stuttgart, 
1900);  K.  V.  Fricker  and  Th.  von  Gesslcr,  Gesekiekle  der  Verfassunf 
WurtUmberis    (Stuttgart,    1869);    Hteber,    Die    wurUemherpseke 


VerfassuHgsrtform  von  tpo6  (Stuttgart.  1906);  and  R.  Schmid. 
JUformatumsgesduekU  WirUembergs  (HeillKonn.  1904).  See  also 
Golther.  Der  Stoat  und  die  kathaliscke  Kircko  im  Konineith  WtMtom- 
berg  (Stuttgart,  1874);  B.  Kaiaaer,  CesekiehU  des  Volksseknimesens 
in  WUrUemterg  (Stuttgart,  l89«-i897) :  Bartens,  Die  wirisckafUicke 
Bntmickdung  des  Kdmgjreichs  Wirttemberg  (Frankfort,  1901);  W. 
yon  Heyd,  BibliogjraPMie  der  wUrUembergiscken  Cescktchie  (i895<- 
1896)^  Band  iii.  by  Tti.  SchOo  (1907):  D.  Schafer.  Wurttembergiscke 
CeuhKhisquellen  (Stuttgart,  1894  fd.):  and  A.  Pfister,  Kdnig 
Priednck  von  WurtUmberg  wid  seine  ZeU  (Stuttgart,  1888). 

WURTZ,  CHARLES  AOOLPHB  (18x7-1884)^  French  chemist, 
was  bom  on  the  36th  of  November  18x7  at  Wolfisheim,  near 
Strassburg,  where  his  father  was  Lutheran  pastor.  When  he 
left  the  P^testant  gymnasium  at  Strassburg  in  1834,  his  father 
allowed  him  to  study  medicine  as  next  best  to  theology.  He 
devoted  himself  specially  to  the  chemical  side  (A  his  profession 
with  such  success  that  in  1839  he  was  appointed  "  Chef  des 
txavaux  chimiques"  at  the  Strassburg  faculty  of  medicine. 
After  graduating  there  as  M.D.  in  1843,  with  a  thesis  on  albumin 
and  fibrin,  he  studied  for  a  year  under  J.  von  Licbig  at  Giessen, 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  in  J.  B.  A.  Dumas's 
private  laboratory.  In  X845  he  became  assistant  to  Dumas 
at  the  £cole  de  MCdedne,  and  four  years  later  began  to  give 
lectures  on  organic  chemistry  in  his  place.  His  bboratoty  at 
the  £cole  de  Mededne  was  very  poor,  and  to  supplement  it  he 
opened  a  private  one  in  1850  in  the  Rue  Garencidrc;  but  soon 
afterwards  the  house  was  sold,  and  the  laboratory  had  to  be 
abandoned.  In  1850  he  received  the  pitrfessorship  of  chemistry 
at  the  new  Instltut  Agronomique  at  Versailles,  but  the  Institut 
was  abolished  in  1853.  In  the  following  year  the  chur  of  organic 
chemistry  at  the  faculty  of  medicitie  became  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Dumas  and  the  chair  of  mineral  chemistry  and 
toxicology  1^  the  death  of  M.  J.  B.  Orfila.  The  two  were  united, 
and  Wurtz  appointed  to  the  new  post.  In  1866  he  undertook 
the  duties  of  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  In  this  position 
he  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  reanungement  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  buildings  devoted  to  scientific  instruction,  urging 
that  in  the  provision  of  property  equipped  teaching  laboratories 
TVance  was  much  behind  (jermany  (see  his  report  Lex  Hautes 
£tudes  pratiques  dans  let  nnhersUis  aUemandett  1870)  In 
1875,  resigning  the  office  of  dean  but  retaining  the  title  oif  honor- 
ary dean,  he  became  the  first  occupant  of  the  diair  of  organic 
chemistry,  which  he  induced  the  government  to  establish  at  the 
Sorbonne,  but  he  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate 
laboratory,  and  the  building  ultimately  provided  was  not 
opened  until  after  his  death,  which  happened  at  FkH  on  the 
loth  of  May  1884.  Wurtz  was  an  honorary  member  of  almost 
every  scientific  society  in  Europe.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Paris  Chemical  Society  (1858),  was  ItB  first  secretary  and 
thrice  served  as  its  president.  In  1880  he  was  vice-president 
and  m  r88i  president  of  the  Academy,  which  he  entered  m  1867 
in  succession  toT.  J.  Pdotixe.    He  was  made  a  senator  in  1881. 

Wurtz's  first  published  isapcr  was  on  hypophosphorous  add  (1842). 
and  the  continuation  of  his  work  on  the  acids  01  phosphorus  (1845) 
rcsultrd  in  the  discovery  of  sulphophosphoric  acid  and  phosphorus 
oxychloridc.  as  well  as  of  copper  nydnde.  But  hb  original  work 
was  SMunly  in  the  donuin  of  oiganic  chemistry.  Investigation  of 
the  cyanic  ethers  (1848)  yielded  a  class  of  substances  which  opened 
out  a  new  field  in  organic  chemistry,  for.  by  treating  those  ethers 
with  caustic  potash,  he  obtained  metnylamine,  the  simplest  organic 
derivative  of  ammonia  (1849).  and  later  (1851)  the  compound  ureas. 
In  185^  reviewing  the  various  substanees  that  had  been  obtained 
from  i^cerin,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  glvcerin  is  a  body  of 
alcoholic  nature  formed  on  the  type  of  three  molecules  of  water,  as 
common  alcohol  is  on  that  of  one.  and  was  thus  led  (1856)  to  the 
discovery  of  the  glycols  or  diatomic  akohols,  bodies  simiiarly 
related  to  the  doable  water  type.  Thb  discovery  he  worked  out 
very  thoroughly  in  invcsti^tions  of  eth)-Icne  oxide  and  the  poly- 
ethylene alcohols.  The  oxidation  of  the  glycols  led  him  to  homo- 
logues  of  lactic  add.  and  a  controversy  about  the  constitution  of 
the  latter  with  H.  Kolbe  resulted  in  the  dtsoovery  of  many  new  facU 
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nbiuiKa  he  fnatrrd,  rdHm™  nay  be  mide  lo  hi«  work  on 
■bnoimlvapoiiidRitiiin.  Whifc working ontbe olt6n« lir noiictd 
that  ■  cbngg  Uka  pUce  in  tlut  dcniily  of  Ibc  vapour  o<  unylcnr 
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ikantytDouof  bali-nDmuL  dFiniiy  he  so  a  pD«er(ularEgintntiii 
bvoor  a(  Ike  view  tliat  absomul  vapour  dnuiiin,  lurh  ai  arc 

exptimed  by  diHodation.     Fnno  186;  anvank  he  ucactd  iliia 

•ocialiofl  d(  vapour  o(  chlonl  hydraic,  in  oppcKiiioa  to  U.  Sninle- 
CUire  Deville  and  M.  Bmhdiu. 

Forlwcaty-OK  yean  (iB52-iS7i)WurUpubIuh«]uitbCiffl>uJ<i 
Jr  diimit  ef  ^  UhvnfW  aMTafta  of  chnriKaL  wnk  done  out  ol 
Fnnce.  The  poblicalioii  ol  bii  irnl  DiclinnKiin  it  ikimit  fiun 
'I  apptiqtUe,   in   which    he  was  asiuted    by   many   other  Fimch 

r...    1 ;.    ,56,  and  finished   in    1838;  I«d  Hipple- 
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:omaptin  4m  m^iJc  (1AJ4),  La  TUonr 

tMniirit  da  mman,  caliranUi  mli- 

876J  and  Traill  ii  (*i>ib  WojmjM  (1880-1885).     His 

DuUintiairt.  bin  pubtiihed  (epamelv  in  1868,  openi  with  the  veil- 
known  diclujn.  "  LachiaiieeA  uncaciencefrancaise." 

Foe  hii  Ufe  and  work.  »<h  >  litt  oE  hi>  publ&ti^ni,  tee  Chnrlo 
Friadel'i  memoir  in  the  SuUHimfe  Ja  5«i^l<  Oi'ninK  [1S85):  al» 
A.  W.  von  Hofmano  In  the  Bir.  dnU.  clum.  Ceuduh.  (r8l7).  '*- 
printed  id  voL  iii.  of  hit  Zmt  Bnmuenuif  om  pproarefaafeaa  Frnunb 

WOBZBUBO.s  university  town  and  epiioipBl  lee  ol  Bavxtia. 
GfTTOaay,  coital  of  the  province  <^  Lower  Fraoconia,  situated 

of  tnain  linn  10  Baialteif  and  Nuremhcig.  Pop.  (190s)  Ba,iie. 
Ad  ancient  done  bridge  (1474-1607),  650  ft.  lone  and  adorned 
with  (tatus  of  laiDts,  and  two  modeni  bridges,  the  Luitpold 
(1887)  and  the  Lud wig  (1S94),  connect  the  two  parts  of  Ibe  town 
on  each  aide  of  the  river.  On  the  kilty  Leiilenberg  stands  the 
lortteiaofMarienljerg,  which  Iroiiin6iloi73owas  the  residence 
eS  (be  biahi^B.  The  main  part  ol  Ibe  town,  on  tbe  tight  bank, 
la  MUioimded  by  ibtdy  promenades,  tbe  RiDptraiM  and  (he 
quay. 

WUnboig  I>  quaintly  and  Uregularljr  buSt;  many  of  (he 
hoiisea  lit  intntalins  apednieiii  of  medieval  arduteclure;  and 
the  numerana  old  chiucha  recall  tb«  fact  that  it  was  long  the 
capital  of  an  eccleiiaslicaj  principality.  The  principa!  church 
Is  the  impoBing  Romanesque  cathedral,  a  basilica  with  transepts, 
begun  in  lOH'  >nd  cansecraled  in  1  sig.  The  loui  towers,  how- 
ever, dale  From  1140,  the  (rococo)  Caudc  from  1711-1719,  and 
tbe  don>e  from  tin.  Tbe  spacious  Uaniepu  tciminaie  in  apses. 
The  eitecior  was  restored  in  iS8^iS83.  The  beautiful  Maricn- 
ktpeUe,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  I3TJ-I44«i  ""  restored  in  1856, 
it  is  embellished  with  twroty  statue*  by  Tilman  Ricmcn- 
lehneideild.  1531).  The  KaugeTStiCtscburcb,witb  two  towers  and 
a  lofty  dome,  was  built  in  the  Italian  Reoaissance  style  in  1670- 
i6gi.  TlK  bones  of  St  Kiliin,  the  pation  »int  oi  WUiibuig, 
are  preserved  in  the  NeumUnsier  chuich.  which  dales  from  the 
nth  century;  Walther  voo  der  Vogelweidc  is  buried  in  the 
adjoining  cicHsleis,  The  church  of  St  fiuikbsrd  is  eitcmally 
one  of  the  beat-preserved  Rrcbilcctural  monumeoll  in  tfie  city. 
It  wos  built  in  ioj]'ia|>.  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  was 
restored  in  116S.  Tbe  Late  Gothic  choir  dates  fTom  1494-14;;. 
The  Neubaukitche,  01  univenit)'  chuich,  curiously  umles  a 
Gothic  eilcrior  with  a  Oassical  Interior.  Tbe  Fntlestaat  cburch 
of  St  Stephen  (17S1-1789)  originally  belonged  to  a  Benedictine 
abbey.  OE  the  secular  buildings  in  WUrrburg  the  most  con- 
■pcuoos  is  the  palace,  a  huge  and  magnificent  edifice  built  in 
1790-T744  in  imitation  of  Venadle3,and  lormeriy  the  residence 
of  the  bishops  and  grand-dukes  of  WUrzburg.  The  Julius 
hospital,  a  large  and  richly  endowed  institution  aflording  food 
and  lodging  lo  6oapcrwns  daily,  was  founded  in  I5;6by  Bishop 
Julius  F  'brunn  (1545-1614).    Id  igolS  it  was 


arranged  to  coDvctt  this  into  a  R^ilaitial  oAcge  Eor  Modawa, 

tbe  bcepital  bdng  removed  lo  a  site  rjuisde  the  (own.  The 
quaint  town  ball  dales  in  put  fiom  ns<>.  Among  the  olhet 
chiet  buiidiogs  are  Ibe  government  offices,  tbe  law  courts,  tbe 
theatre,  the  Majochule,  tbe  observatory  and  (he  various  ouiver- 
Bty  building 

A  university  was  fouiulcd  at  Wlinborg  in  1403,  but  it  only 
existed  for  a  few  years.  Tbe  prtsenC  university  was  lovoded 
by  Bishop  Julius  in  isBi.  Tbe  tnediiiil  faculty  speedily  became 
famous,  and  has  remained  tbe  most  important  faculty  Id  WUn- 
butg  ever  since.  Here  W.  K.  Rimtgen  discovered  Ibe  "'  RflBtga 
rays  "  in  1896.  WOrzburg  was  hing  the  itronghold  of  Jouitism 
in  Germany,  and  tbe  Roman  C^thi^c  ItaeologicBl  faculty  still 
attracts  a  large  number  of  studeoU.  The  university  has  a 
library  oontaining  300,000  vtdutnes.  and  is  attended  by  about 
140a  students.  In  no  other  university  city  of  GRmany  has  so 
much  of  tbe  medieval  academic  life  been  pioerved. 

Wflrzburg  ia  surrounded  by  vineyards,  which  yield  some  of 
the  best  wine  in  Germany.  Its  principal  industties  ue  tbe 
manufacture  of  tobacco,  turnitare.  macMneiy,  sdeniiBc  iDSlru- 
nuntt  and  railway  carriages.  It  has  also  bieweriea,  and  produca 
bricks,  vinegar,  malt  and  chocolate. 

The  site  of  the  Leistenberg  was  occupied  by  a  Boman  fort, 
and  was  probably  fortified  early  in  the  tjth  century.  Wira> 
iirpin  is  the  old  Latin  form  of  the  name  of  the  town;  Hrrhi- 
ptlit  (herb  town)  first  appears  in  the  llth  century.  Tbe 
bishopric  was  pritbably  founded  in  741,  but  (he  town  appears 
to  have  existed  in  (be  pievioos  century.  Tbe  first  bishop  was 
St  Burkhard,  and  bis  aucc^sors  soon  acquired  mudi  temporal 
power;  about  the  13th  century  they  bad  ducal  authority  in 
Eastern  Franconia.  It  is  not  surpriung  that  quarrels  broka 
out  between  the  bishops  and  tbe  citizens,  and  Ibe  latter  espoused 
the  cause  of  tbe  emperor  Henry  IV..  while  the  former  joined  the 
emperor's  foes,     liie  struggle  continued  intcrmitleDtly  until 

Several  imperial  diets  were  held 

being  tbe  one  of  iiSo  when  Henry  tbe  Lion,  duks  tA  Saxony, 

was  placed  under  the  ban. 

By  the  peace  of  Lun^viHe  the  tjshopric  was  secularized,  and 
b  1803  Wilnburg  passed  to  Bavaria.  Tbe  peace  ol  Pressbuig 
in  1S05  transferred  it,  under  the  name  of  an  dectoraie,  to 
Ferdinand,  formerly  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  joined  tbe 
confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  toi^  the  title  of  grand-duke 
of  WUrdjurg.  In  rSistherrmgresaof  Vieima  restored  WCriburg 
to  Bavaria-  Tbe  WUnburg  Conference  is  (he  name  given  to  (be 
meeting  of  reprcsen(atives  of  the  smaller  German  slats  in  iSjo 
to  devise  some  means  of  mutual  support.  The  cttuference, 
however,  bad  no  romlt-  Wilrzburg  was  bombarded  and  taken 
by  the  PruitlaDS  in  tg6&,  in  which  year  it  ccasad  to  be  a  fortres. 
Tbe  bishopric  of  WUiibuig  a[  one  time  embraced  an  area  of 
about  1900  sq.  m.  and  had  about  ijo.ooo  inhahilanu.  A  new 
bishopric  of  Wtlcaburg  was  cnated  in  1S17. 

Si         '  ■   ■■    ■   ':..  nad   Vn- 

m  ■   ■  !■  ■  ■■■    ■     >nihal,  Dii 


ffiinlarj  lWfliiburg','l874)!  " 

WURZEN,  a  to™  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
tbe  Mulde,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  i  si  m.  by  rail  N.E.  ol 
Leipiig  on  the  main  Ime  (via  Ricsa]  to  Dresden.  Pop.  (19DJ] 
17,111.  It  has  a  cathedral  daling  from  the  nth  century,  a 
castle,  at  one  time  a  residence  of  Ibe  blslK^  of  Meissen  and 
now  ULibaed  as  law  courts,  several  schools  and  an  agricultural 
college.  The  industries  comprise  irtHi-fonnding,  weaving  and 
and  the  making  of  machmciy,  carpels,  clgan,  furniture, 
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.  Wuiw  «M  foMiiod  by  th»  Sorbs,  and  wit  a  town  carfy  ia.the 
tath  century,  when  Herwig,  bishop  of  Meissen,  founded  a  monastery 
here.  In  1581  it  passed  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  in  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  was  saciced  by  the  Swedes. 

WUTTKB,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF  (1&X9-1870),  German 
Protestant  tbeologjatt,  was  bom  at  Brolau  on  the  xoth  of 
November  1819.  He  studied  theology  at  Bieaiao,  Berlin  and 
Halle,,  where  be  eventually  became  profesaor  ocdinarius;  and 
is  known  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  Christian  ethics  {Hand' 
buck  der  ckrisUickem  SittcnUhre,  X860-Z863,  3^1  ed.  1874-1875; 
Eng.  trans.,  New  York,  X873)  and  works  on  heathen  rdigna 
(Z)i^  Ceschkhte  dcs  Hadmtums,  185x^1853)  and  auperfedtion 
{Der  deulsche  VolJuaberifaube  der  Gesamari,  1865,  and  cd. 
1869).  HediedontheiathofAprili870. 

WYANDOT,  or  HuxoN  (q.v.),  a  tribe  of.N.  American  Indians 
of  Iroquoian  stock.  Wlien  £nt  met  by  the  French  early  in  the 
X7th  century,  the  Wyandots  lived  between  Georsian  Bay  and 
Lake  Simooe,  Ontario.  They  were  then  estimated  at  about 
xo,ooo,  scattered  over  twenty  viUageSb  They  were  continually 
the  victims  of  raids  on  the  part  of  their  neighbours  the  Inqwaan 
league  of  six  nations  and  the  Sioux,  being  driven  from  place 
to  place,  and  a  dispersal  in  x6so  resulted  in  one  section  settling 
in  Quebec^  while  others  found  their  wi^  to  Ohio,  where  thqr 
fought  for  the  English  in  the  Wars  of  Independence  and  x8x2. 
By  a  treaty  made  in  181 7  the  Utter  section  was  granted 
territoiy  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  but  the  laiger  part  of  this  was 
sold  in  18x9.  In  184a  th^  migrated  to  Kansas.  In  iSs$ 
many  became  citizens,  the  remainder  being  in  1867  removed  to  a 
reservation  (now  N.E.  Oklahoma),  numbering  abcrat  400  in  xgos* 
The  Huions  at  Lorette,  in  Quebec,  also  number  about  40a 

lee  Handbook  efAmerkon  Indioiu,  ed,  F.  W.  Hoi^  (WashingtOB* 
1907),  av. "  Huron." 

WYANDOTTBt  a.  dty  of  Wayne  county,  Michigan,  U.&A., 
on  the  Detroit  river,  about  6  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Detroit.  Popi 
(1900)  5183,  of  idiom  X367  were  foreign^bom;  (1904)  5495; 
(1910)  8287.  It  is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake 
Shore  ft  Michigan  Southern,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  ft  fronton,  and 
(for  frdgbt  only)  the  Detroit  ft  Toledo  Shore  Line  railways,  and 
by  two  interurban  electric  lines.  Salt  and  limestone  are  found 
here  and  the  dty  has  various  manufactures.  Wyandotte  was 
fixst  settled  about  x83o,  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1854,  and 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  X867. 

WYAMDOTTB  CAVE,  a  cave  in  Jennings  townah^  Crawford 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Leavenworth,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  la  m.  from  Corydon,  the  early  territorial  capital 
The  nearest  railway  station  is  hiilltown,  9  m.  distanL  The  cave 
b  in  a  ragged  region  of  lii|^  limestone  hills,  in  one  of  which  its 
main  entrance  is  found,  220  ft.  above  the  levd  of  the  Blue 
river,  whose  orii^nal  name,  the  Wyandotte,  was  transferred  to 
the  cave  by  Governor  David  Wallace;  it  having  previously  been 
styled  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Indiana,  the  Epsom  Salu  Cave, 
and  the  Indiana  Saltpetre  Cave.  The  exact  date  of  discovery 
is  not  known;  but  early  records  show  it  to  have  been  pre- 
empted by  a  Dr  Adams  in  x8i  2  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre, 
and  his  vats  and  hoppers  are  still  to  be  seen.  After  the  War  of 
x8xs  he  relinquiahcd  his  daim;  and  in  X819  the  ground  was 
bought  from  the  United  States  government  by  Henry  P.  Roth- 
rock,  whose  heirs  are  its  owners.  The  earliest  account  i*  in 
Flint's  Geography  (183 1);  the  first  official  report  of  it  was  by 
Dr  R.  T.  Brown  (1831);  and  it  was  fixst  mapped  by  the  writer 
(1855).  whose  map  was  revised  by  John  Collett,  state  geologist 
(1878).  No  instrumental  survey  has  been  made,  nor  have  all 
its  intricate  windings  been  explored.  Its  known  passages 
agpegate  more  than  2%  m.  in  length,  and  144  places  are  named 
as  noteworthy.  The  '  Old  Cave  "  contains  the  saltpetre  works, 
and  ends  in  a  remaricable  chamber  exactly  144  ft.  long  and  56  ft. 
wide,  in  which  stands  the  Pillar  of  the  Constitution,  a  stalagmitic 
column  perfectly  cylindrical  and  71  ft  in  circumference,  entirely 
crwipoBcd  of  crystaUine  carbonate  of  lime  (satin-spar),  fluted 
and  snow-white.  A  cavity  in  the  column  was  first  claimed  by 
H.  C  Hovcy  as  a  prehistoric  quarry,  proved  to  be  such  by  the 
stag  horns  and  boulder,  pounders  fonnd.in.itsjyidnity.    His 


autM  eithaateof  the  ntt  of  stalagrai&  growth  showed  that 
xooo  years  wooM  have  been  needed  to  form  the  lip  now  covering 
theindaon. 

In  the  N.  arm  of  the  newer  part  of  the  cave,  opened  in  1850,  is  an 
fanmease  room,  styled  Rothrock*s  Cathedral.  1000  ft.  in  circumfeience 
and  aoo  fc  high,  with  a  rugged  central  hill  135  ft.  high,  sunnount^ 
by  statuesque  scakgroites,  near  which  is  another  quarry  of  satin- 
spar  with  similar  fragments,  pounders 
and  aboriginal  rebcs.  When  Mr 
Hovey  visited  this  cave  in  1855  he 
found  many  extinct  torches,  charcoal 
embers,  poles  and  fioundeis,  as  wdl 
as  numerous  footprints,  in  the  soft 
nitreous  earth  01  certain  avenues, 
which  were  left  by  caploring  parties 
prcvkms  to  the  coming  of  the  white 


In  the  raiared  Palace  a  number  of 
large  alabaster  shafts  had  been  thrown 
down  and  fragments  carried  away. 
Near  by  wcie  so-cailed  "  bear- wallows, " 
which  proved  to  be  the  remains  of 
an  aboriginal  workshop,  where  masses 
of  flint  were  broken  into  rectangular 
blocks;  and  spaUa  and  flint-chips  cn- 
enmbcr  the  floor  and  choke  the 
passage-way.  Milxoy't  Temple  is  a 
magnificent  room,  too  by  150  ft.  in 
its  dimensions.  It  contains  many 
remarkable  formations;  and  its  dis- 
play of  helictttca,  or  twisted  stalactites, 
ia  Uttsurpassod. 

As  Wyandotte  Cave  has  no  hup 
streams  and  few  pools  or  springs,  its 
fauna  and  flora  are  not  extensive. 
F(»nneriy  bears,  wolves  and  other  wiki 
animals  took  t^uft  in  i^  fastnesses; 
and  bats,  rats,  mice  and  salamanders 
arc  frequent  visttors.  Blind  crawfish 
(Cambarus  pdlicnf  w)inhabit  riieCraw- 
nsh  Spring.  Cmve  aitkeu  (Hadt$tcuus 
SMbUrnmeus)  abound.  A  doaen  kinds 
of   insects,   with  a   few  varieties  of 

Siders,  flics  and  worms,  complete 
e  meagre  Gst.  The  floia  include 
mainly  forms  brought  In  from  the 
outside. 

For  more  full  descriptioas  of  Wyandotte  Cave  and  its  coatentSb 
see  Hovey's  Cefeftrolea  American  Querns,  pp.  123-153;  Indiana 
Sute  Geological  Reports,  by  R.  T  Brown,  E.  T.  Cox.  John  Collett 
and  W.  S.  Blatchtey;  and  concerning  cave  fauna  reports  and 
nafien  by  C  H.  Eigenmaaa,  professor  of  aookigy,  Indiana  State 
University.  (H.  C  H.) 

WTANT,  ALBZAMOBB  H.  (X836-X893),  American  artist, 
was  bom  at  Port  Washington,  OUo,  on  the  xxth  of  Januaiy 
X836.  He  was  a  pninl  of  Hans  Gude  in  Carlsruhe,  OtnoBny. 
A  trip  with  a  government  exploring  expedition  in  the  West 
of  America  undermined  his  health,  and  he  painted  mainly  in 
the  high  altitudes  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  He  was  elected 
a  fuU  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Dtiaga,  New  York, 
in  1869,  aiKi  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  99th  of  November 
189s.  He  was  only  modemtdy  appreciated  during  his  lifetime^ 
though  after  his  death  ha  works  were  eageriy  soag|it  for. 

WTAT,  8IR  TH01IA8  (xso3-xs43)>  English  poet  and  states- 
man, d(kr  son  of  Henry  Wyat,  or  Wiat,  afterwards  kn^tcd, 
and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Skinner  of  Reigate,  Surrey, 
was  bom  at  Allington  Castle,  near  Maidstone,  Rent,  in  1503. 
His  father  (1460^x537)  belonged  to  a  Yorkshire  family,  but 
bought  Allington  about  1493.  He  was  an  adherent  of  tlie 
Lancastrian  party,  and  was  imprisoned  snd  put  to  the  torture 
by  Richard  IH.  The  family  records  (in  the  posseasioQ  of  the 
eari  of  Romney)  rdate  that  during  his  imprisonment  he  was  saved 
from  stsrvation  by  a  cat  that  brought  him  pigeons.  At  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIL  he  became  knight  of  the  Bath  (1509), 
knight  banneret  (1513)  and  held  various  offices  at  court.  His 
son,  Thomas  Wyat,  was  admitted  at  St  Johnls  College,Cambridge, 
when  abont  twelve  yean  of  age,  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  xsi8, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  xsss.  The  vague  statement  of  Anthony 
i  Wood  (Alhen,  Oxon.  i.  X34>,  that  he  was  transferred  to  Oxford 
to  attend  Wobey's  new  college  there,  has  no  fonndation  In  fact.' 
He  mairied  very  caily  Elisabeth  Brooke,  danghtcr  of  the  3rd 
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Lord  Cobham.  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  for  a  letter 
(29th  March  1537)  from  the  lady's  brother  to  Thomas  Cromwell 
complains  that  Wyat  had  gone  abroad  and  made  no  provision 
(or  his  wife,  and  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  Chapuys 
to  Charles  V.  (9th  Feb.  1542)  speaks  of  her  having  been  re- 
pudiated by  her  husband.  As  early  as  15x6  Wyat  was  server 
extraordinary  to  the  king,  and  in  1524  he  was  at  court  as  keeper 
of  the  king's  jewels.  He  was  one  of  the  champions  in  the 
Christmas  tournament  of  1525.  His  father  had  been  associated 
with  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  as  constable  of  Norwich  Castle,  and  he 
had  thus  been  early  acquainted  with  Anne  Boleyn.  He  appears 
to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  her  lover,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  relations  between  them  were  merely  oi  the  fashionable 
poetic  sort.  In  1526  he  was  sent  with  Sir  Thomas  Cheney  to 
congratulate  Francis  I.  on  his  safe  return  from  Spain;  in  1527 
he  accompanied  Sir  John  Russell,  afterwards  ist  earl  of  Bedford, 
on  an  embassy  to  the  papal  courL  He  was  sent  by  RusseU, 
who  was  incapacitated  by  a  broken  leg,  to  negotiate  with  the 
Venetian  republic.  On  his  return  journey  to  Rome  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spanish  troops,  who  demanded  3000  ducats 
for  his  ransom,  but  he  contrived  to  escape.  In  1528  he  was 
acting  as  high  marshal  at  Calais  with  a  salary  of  two  shillings  per 
day,  and  was  only  superseded  in  November  1530.  During  the 
following  years  he  was  constantly  employed  in  Henry's  service, 
and  was  apparently  high  in  his  favour.  He  was,  however,  sent 
to  the  Tower  in  1536,  perhaps  because  it  was  desired  that  he 
should  incriminate  the  queen.  His  father's  correspondence  with 
Cromwell  does  not  suggest  that  his  arrest  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  proceedings  against  Anne  Boleyn,  but  the  connexion 
is  assumed  {Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII,  vol.  x.  No.  9x9) 
in  the  letters  of  John  Hussey  to  Lord  Lisle,  deputy  of  Calais. 
The  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  makes  a 
circumstantial  statement  {Pretended  Divorce  .  .  .  Camden  Soc 
p.  253)  that  Wyat  had  confessed  his  intimacy  with  Anne  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  warned  him  against  marrjring  her;  but  this, 
in  view  of  his  continued  favour,  seems  highly  improbable.  He 
was  released  after  a  month's  imprisonment,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  took  part  in  the  suppressiim  of  the  Lincolnshire 
rising,  la  March  1537  he  was  knighted,  and  a  month  later  was 
sent  abroad  as  ambattador  to  Charles  V.,  whose  ill-will  had  been 
revived  by  the  declaration  of  the  illc^timacy  of  the  princess 
Mary.  In  1 538  he  was  joined  by  Edmimd  Bonner,  then  a  simple 
priest,  and  one  Simon  Haynes,  and  seems  to  have  been  ashamed 
of  their  bad  manners,  and  to  have  o£fended  them  in  various  ways. 
Bonner  had  evidently  been  desired  by  Thomas  Cromwell  to  send 
his  own  account  of  the  negotiations.  He  wrote  to  Cromwell 
(2nd  Sept.  1538)  a  long  letter  (Petyt  MS.  47f  Middle  Temple; 
first  printed  in  the  CtffftfetiMM'f  MagoMtne,  June  1850)  in  which  he 
accused  Wyat  of  disloyalty  to  the  king's  interests,  and  of  many 
personal  slights  to  himself.  Wyat  was  unsucnssful  in  the 
difficult  affairs  entrusted  to  him,  but  so  bng  a<«  Cromwell  ruled 
he  had  a  firm  friend  at  court,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  Bonner's 
allegations.  Cromwell  even  seems  to  have  taken  some  care  of 
his  private  affairs,  which  were  left  in  considerable  disorder.  He 
was  recalled  in  April  1539,  but  later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
employed  on  another  emkossy  to  the  emperor,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Low  Countries.  After  Cromwell's  death  Wyat's 
enemies  renewed  their  attacks,  and  he  was  imprisoned  (x7th 
Jan.  1541)  in  the  Tower  on  the  old  charges,  with  the  additi<mal 
accusation  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Cardinal  Reipnald 
Pole.  Being  privately  informed  of  the  xiature  of  the  charges, 
he  prepared  an  eloquent  and  manly  defence  of  his  conduct  in  two 
documents  addressed  to  the  Privy  Council  and  to  his  judges,  in 
which  he  cleared  himsdf  effectually  and  exposed  his  accusers' 
motives.  He  was  released  at  the  intercession  of  the  queen, 
Catherine  Howard,  on  condition  that  he  confessed  his  guilt  and 
took  back  his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for  fifteen 
years,  on  pain  of  death  if  he  were  thenceforth  untrue  to  her  (see 
Chapuys  to  Charles  V.,  March  1541).  He  received  a  formal 
pardon  on  the  2xst  of  March,  and  received  during  the  year 
substantial  marks  of  the  king's  favour.  In  the  summer  of  the 
next  year  he  was  sent  to  Falmouth  to  meet  the  ambassadors 


of  the  emperor.  The  heat  brought  on  a  fever  to  whlrb  be 
succumbed  at  Sherborne,  Dorset,'  on  the  xith  of  October.  A 
Latin  elegy  on  his  death  was  written  by  his  friend  John  Leiand, 
"  Naenia  in  mortem  Thomae  Viati  equitis  incomparafailis  "; 
and  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  celebrated  his  memory  in 
some  well-known  lines  beginning  "Wyat  xesteth  here,  that 
quick  could  never  rest,"  and  in  two  sonnets. 

Wyat's  work  falls  readily  into  two  divisions:  the  sonnets, 
rondeaus,  and  l3rric  poems  dealing  with  love;  and  the  satires  and 
the  version  of  the  penitential  psalms.  The  love  poems  probably 
date  from  before  his  first  imprisonment.  A  large  number  were 
published  in  1557  m  Songes  and  Senates  {TottePs  MisceBany). 
Wyat's  contributions  number  96  out  of  a  total  of  3x0.  These 
have  been  supplemented  from  MSS.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
sonnet  in  England,  and  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  "  company 
of  courtly  makers  who  .  .  .  having  travailed  in  Italic  and  there 
tasted  the  sweet  and  stately  measures  and  stile  of  the  ItaKan 
Poesie,  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schooles  of  Dante, 
Arioste  and  Petrarche,  greatly  poUished  our  rude  and  homdy 
maner  of  vulgar  Poesie,  from  that  it  had  been  before  "  (Putten- 
ham's  ArtcfEn^isk  Poesie,  xs89).>  Wyat  wrote  in  all  thirty-one 
sonnets,  ten  of  which  are  direct  translations  of  Petrarch.  The 
sentiment  is  strained  and  artificial.  Wyat  shows  to  greater 
advantage  in  his  lyrical  metres,  in  his  epigrams  and  songs, 
especially  In  those  written'  for  music,'  where  he  is  less  hampered 
by  the  conventions  of  the  Petraxcan  tradition,  to  which  hb 
siogulariy  robust  and  frsnk  nature  was  ill-fitted.  His  thought  is 
generally  far  in  advance  of  his  technical  skill,  and  his  disciple 
Surrey  has  been  far  more  widely  recognised,  chiefly  because  of  the 
superiorsmoothness  of  his  versification.  His  works  are  preserved 
in  a  MS.  in  possession  of  the  Harrington  family,  which 
originally  belonged  to  Wyat  himself,  and  in  another  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Devonshire  in  which  are  inscr9)ed  the  namei  of 
Wyat's  sister,  Margaret  Lee,  and  of  the  duchess  of  Richmond, 
Surrey's  sister.  The  text  differs  considerably  from  Tottd's, 
which  has  been  generally  adopted.  Wyat  wrote  three  excellent 
saUres— "  On  the  mean  and  sure  estate,"  dedicated  to  John  Foins, 
"  Of  the  Courtier's  Life,"  to  the  same,  and  *'  How  to  use  the 
court  and  hixnsdf."  They  are  written  in  terza  rima  and  in  form 
and  matter  owe  much  to  Luigi  AlamannL  In  the  *'  Penitcntiai 
Psalms  "  each  is  preceded  by  a  prologue  describing  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  psalmist  wrole,  and  the  psalms  them- 
selves are  very  fredy  paraphrased,  with  mudi  original  matter 
from  the  author.  They  were  published  in  1549  by  Thomas 
Raynald  and  John  Harrington  as  Certayne  Psalmes  .. .  .  drawen 
itUe  En^isk  meter  by  Sir  Tkomas  Wyat  Knyg^, 

None  of  Wyat's  other  poems  were  priirted  until  fifteen  years  after 
his  death,  in  Sohms  and  SontUes.  The  standard  edition  ci  his  worits 
is  that  by  Dr  G.  r .  Nott,  forming  the  second  volume  (1816)  of  The 
Works  of  Henry  Boward,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the 
&der,  with  an  exhaustive  memoir.  Some  famDy  papers,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  carl  of  Romney,  were  odlected  by  Richard 
Wyat  in  I'm,  Some  use  of  these  is  made  in  The  History  of  Botiey 
Parish  (1^3.  by  J.  Cave  Browne.  See  also  Brewer  and  Gairdner, 
Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  (especially  from  1536  to  1542): 
The  Poeliral  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyait  (1866),  iiith  a  memoir  in  the 
Atdine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets;  Professor  £.  Arber's  introductory 
matter  to  the  edition  of  Sonus  and  Sonnettes  (1870)  in  his  Emelisk 
Re^tsx  R.  Alscher,  "  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  ..."  (1886),  in  Wtaur 
Beitrige  ntr  deutschen  u.  end.  PhiMope,  giving  a  full  account  of 
Wyat^  metrical  prectics;  W.  E.  Stmonds,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(Boston.  188Q);  W.  J.  Courtfaope.  HisL  of  Eng.  Poetry. vol.  ii.(  1897), 
the  second  chapter  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  critical  study  of  Wyat; 
E.  FlOgel,  "  Die  handschriftliche  Oberiiefenina  der  Gedichte  von  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,"  in  Anriia,  vol.  xviii.;  F.  M.  Paddford,  Eariy 
Sixteenth  Century  Lyrics  (1907). 

WYAT,  SIR  THOMAS  (d.  1554), English  conspirator, son  of  the 
preceding,  was  over  twenty-one  in  X543,  but  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  accompanied  his  father  on  hb 
mission  to  Spain,  and  to  have  been  turned  into  an  enemy  of  the 

1  Ed.  J.  Haslewood,  Ancient  Critical  Essays,  t.  48  (x8ix}. 

*One  of  the  most  musical  of  the  pieces  printed  in  his  worics, 
however,  "  The  Lover  complayneth  the  unkindnes  of  his  Love," 
bepnntng  "  Mv  lute,  awake."  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Geome 
Bdeyn.  Lord  Rochford  (see  E.  Baptt.  Den*  CeHlilshommn  poms 
its  la  cour  de  Henri  VIII,  p.  142). 
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%»iiianb  by  the  menaces  of  the  InqaUtion.    In  1537  he 

married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hawte  of  Bishopsboume 

in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.   Wyat  was  noted  in  his 

youth  as  dissipated,  and  even  as  disorderly.     He  u  known  to 

hMve  had  a  natural  son,  whose  mother  Elizabeth  was  a  dauf^ter 

of  Sir  Edward  Darrell  of  Littlccote.    In  154a  he  inherited  the 

family  property  of  Allington  Castle  asid  Bozley  Abbey  on  the 

death  of  his  father.   From  1543  to  15  so  he  saw  service  ^ntadss 

a  soldier.  In  z  5  54  he  joined  with  the  conspirators  who  comlxned 

to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  the  prince  of 

Spain,  afterwards  Ring  Philip  II.    A  general  movement  was 

planned;  but  his  fellow-conspirators  were  timid  and  inept, 

the  rinng  was  serious  only  in  Kent,  and  Wyat  became  a  formid- 

able  rebel  mostly  by  accident.    On  the  ssnd  of  January  1554 

he  summoned  a  meeting  of  his  friends  at  his  castle  of  Allington, 

and  the  25th  was  fixed  for  the  rising.  On  the  36th  Wyat  occupied 

Rochester,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  county.    The 

country  people  and  local  gentry  collected,  but  at  fint  the  queen's 

supportm,  led  by  Lord  Abergavenny  and  Sir  Robert  Southwell, 

the  sheriff,  appeared  to  be  able  to  suppress  the  rising  with  ease, 

gaining  some  successes  against  isolated  bands  of  the  insuigents. 

But  the  Spanish  marriage  was  unpopular,  and  Kent  was  more 

affected  by  the  preaching  of  the  reformers  than  most  of  the 

country  districts  of  En^and.     Abergavenny,  and  Southwell 

were  deserted  by  their  men,  who  either  dl5banded  or  went  over  to 

Wyat.    A  detachment  of  the  London  train-bands  sent  against 

him  by  Queen  Mary,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

folkn^d  their  example.    The  rising  now  seemed  so  formidable 

that  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Wyat  by  the  queen  and  council 

to  ask  for  his  terms.    He  insisted  that  the  Tower  should  be 

surrendered  to  him,  and  tKe  queen  put  under  his  charge.    The 

insolence  of  these  demands  caused  a  reaction  m  London,  where 

the  reformers  were  strong  and  were  at  first  in  sympathy  with  him. 

When  he  reached  Southwark  on  the  3rd  of  February  he  found 

London  Bridge  occupied  in  force,  and  was  unable  to  penetrate 

into  the  dty.   He  was  driven  from  Southwark  by  the  threats  of 

Sir  John  Brydges  (or  Bruges),  afterwards  Lord  Chandos,  who 

was  prepared  to  fire  on  the  suburb  with  the  guns  of  the  Tower. 

Wyat  now  marched  up  the  river  to  Kingston,  where  he  crossed 

the  Thames,  and  made  his  way  to  Ludgate  with  a  part  of  his 

following.   Some  of  his  men  were  cut  off.   Others  lost  heart  and 

deserted.    His  only  hope  was  that  a  rising  would  take  place, 

but  the  loyal  forces  kept  order,  and  after  a  futile  attempt  to  force 

the  gate  Wyat  surrendered.   He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  r  5th 

of  Mardi,  and  could  make  no  defence.    Execution  was  for  a  time 

delayed,  no  doubt  in  the  hope  that  in  order  to  save  his  life 

he  would  say  enough  to  compromise  the  queen's  sbter  Elizabeth, 

afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  interests  the  rising  was 

supposed  to  have  been  made.   But  he  would  not  confess  enough 

to  render  her  liable  to  a  trial  for  treason.  He  was  executed  on  the 

I  ith  of  April,  and  on  the  scailold  expressly  cleared  the  princess 

of  dU  complicity  in  the  rising.    His  estates  were  afterwards  partly 

restored  to  his  son  George,  the  father  of  the  Sir  Francis  W>'at 

(d.  1644)  who  was  governor  of  Virgiaia  in  1631-26  and  1639- 

164a.    A  fragment  of  the  castle  of  Allington  is  still  inhabited 

as  a  farm-house,  near  Maidstone,  on  the  bank  of  the  Medway. 

See  G.  F.  Nott,  Works  of  Surrey  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyai  (1815): 
and  Froudc.  History  of  Enitand, 

WTA1T.  JAKES  (X746-1S13),  English  ardiitect,  was  bora  at 
Burton  Constable  in  Staffordshire  on  the  3rd  of  August  1746. 
He  waa  the  sixth  son  of  Benjamin  Wyatt,  a  farmer,  timber 
merchant  and  builder.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  taste  for 
drawing  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Bagot,  newly  appomted 
ambasMdor  to  the  pope,  who  took  him  with  him  to  Rome,  where 
he  spent  five  or  six  years  in  studying  architecture.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1766,  and  gained  hb  first  great  success  by  the 
adaptation  for  dramatic  purposes  of  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford 
Street,  London  (177a),  a  work  which  was  destrojred  by  fire 
twenty  years  later.  In  1776  he  was  made  surveyor  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  in  1778  and  the  following  years  executed 
many  important  commissions  at  Oxford. 

During  this  earlier  period  Wyatt  shared  the  prevailing 


contempt  for  Gothic  architecture;  thus  the  New  Buildhigs  at 
Magdalcii  College,  Oxford,  designed  by  him,  formed  part  of  a 
scheme,  the  plans  for  irtiich  are  extant,  which  involved  the 
demolition  of  the  famous  medieval  quadranj^  and  cbisters.  He 
built  many  country  houses  in  the  classic  style,  of  whidi  he  proved 
himself  a  master.  Gradually,  however,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  Gothic,  the  spirit  of  vrhich,  in  q>ite  of  his  diligent  study  of 
medieval  models,  he  never  understood.  The  result  is  still  visible 
in  such  "  GotMc  "  freaks  as  that  at  Ashridge  Park,  Hertfordshire, 
built  for  Lord  Bridgewater  to  replace  the  andent  priory,  and  in 
the  lamentable  **  restorations,"  e.g.  in  Salisbury  and  Lichfidd 
cathedrals,  which  earned  for  him  even  among  contemporary 
archaeologists  the  title  of  "  the  Destroyer."  Of  these  Gothic 
experiments  the  most  cdebnted  was  Fonthill  Abbey,  built 
for  Beckford  (the  eccentric  author  of  Vatkek),  the  great 
tower  of  which  speedily  collapsed,  while  much  of  the 
rest  has  been  pulled  down.  None  the  less,  Wsratt  must  be 
regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  the  "Gothic  revival,"  while  his 
general  influent  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
county  and  large  town  In  England  possesses  or  possessed 
boQdingsbyJiim. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  William  Chambers  in  1796,  he  was 
appointed  surveyor-general  to  the  Board  of  Works.  In  1785  he 
became  a  member  oif  the  Royal  Academy,  and  during  a  mis- 
understanding between  Benjamin  West  and  the  Academy,  in 
1805,  he  filled  the  presidential  office  at  the  wi^  of  King  George 
ni.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  Ins  carriage  on  the  4th  of 
September  1813,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
son,  Benjamin  Dean  Wyatt  (1775-1850?),  who  succeeded  him 
as  surveyor  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  also  an  architect  of  some 
distinction. 

WYCHERLEY.  WILLIAM  (e.  1640-1 716),  English  dramatist, 
was  bom  about  1640  at  Clive,  near  Shrewsbury,  where  for 
several  generatiotis  his  family  had  been  settled  on  a  moderate 
estate  of  about  xfioo  a  year.  Like  Vanbrugh,  Wycheriey  spent 
his  eariy  years  in  France,  whither,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  wss 
sent  to  be  educated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  "  predous  "  drde 
on  the  banks  of  the  Charente.  Wycheriey's  friend.  Major  Pack, 
tells  us  that  his  hero  *'  improved,  with  the  greatest  refinements," 
the  " extraordmary  talents"  for  which  he  was  "obliged  to 
nature."  Although  the  harmless  affectations  of  the  drcle  of 
Madame  de  Montaosier,  formeriy  Madame  de  Rambouillet, 
are  certunly  not  chargeable  with  the  "  refinements  "  of  Wycher- 
iey's comedies— comedies  which  caused  even  his  great  admirer 
Voltaire  to  say  afterwards  of  them,  "  II  semble  que  les  Anglais 
prennent  trop  de  liberie  et  que  les  Frangaises  n'en  prennent 
pas  asses  " — these  same  affectations  seem  to  have  been  much 
more  potent  in  regard  to  the  "  refinements "  of  Wjrdicrley's 
religion. 

Wycheriey,  though  a  man  of  far  more  intdlectual  power  than 
b  generally  supposed,  was  a  fine  gentleman  first,  a  responsible 
bebg  afterwards.  Hence  under  the  manipulations  of  the 
heroine  of  the  **  Garland  "  he  turned  from  the  Protestantism 
of  his  falhen  to  Romanism — turned  at  once,  and  with  the  same 
easy  alacrity  as  afterwards,  at  Oxford,  he  turned  back  to  Pro- 
testantism under  the  manipulations  of  such  an  accomplished 
master  in  the  art  of  turning  as  Bishop  Barlow.  And  if,  as 
Macaulay  hints,  Wycheriey's  turning  back  to  Romanism  once 
more  had  something  to  do  with  the  patronage  and  unwonted 
liberality  of  James  II.,  this  merely  proves  that  the  deity  he 
worshipped  was  the  deity  of  the  "  polite  world  "  of  his  time — 
gentility.  Moreover,  as  a  professional  fine  gentleman,  at  a 
period  when,  as  the  genial  Major  Pack  says,  "  the  amoun  of 
Britain  would  furnish  as  diverting  memoirs,  if  well  related,  as 
those  of  France  published  by  Rabutb,  or  those  of  Nero's  court 
writ  by  Petronius,"  Wycheriey  was  obliged  to  be  a  loose  liver. 
But,  for  all  that,  Wycheriey's  sobriquet  of  "  Manly  W>-cheriey  " 
seems  to  have  been  fairiy  earned  by  him,  earned  by  that  frank 
and  strai^tforward  way  of  confronting  life  which,  according 
to  Pope  and  Swift,  characterized  also  his  brilliant  successor 
Vanbrugh. 

That  effort  of  Wycheriey^  to  bring  to  Buckingham's  notice 
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the  case  ofSamiiel  Butler  (fio  •hamefoDy  ne^ected  by  the  court 
Butler  had  served)  shows  that  the  writer  of  even  such  heartless 
plays  as  The  Country  Wijt  may  be  famiUar  with  generous  im- 
pulses, while  his  uncompromising  lines  in  defoice  of  Buckingham, 
when  the  duke  in  his  turn  fell  into  trouble,  show  that  the  in- 
ventor oi  so  shameless  a  fraud  as  that  which  fcnrms  the  pivot  of 
The  Plain  Dealer  may  in  actual  life  possess  that  passion  for 
fairplay  whidi  is  believed  to  be  a  specially  English  quality.  But 
among  the  "  ninety-nine "  religi«is  with  which  Voltaire  ac- 
credited England  there  is  one  wbc»e  permanency  has  never  been 
shaken — the  worship  of  gentility.  To  this  Wycheriey  remained 
as  faithful  to  the  day  of  his  death  as  Congreve  himself.  And, 
if  his  relations  to  that  "  other  world  beyond  this,"  which  the 
Puritans  had  adopted,  were  liable  to  change  with  his  environ- 
ments, it  was  because  that  "  other  world  "  was  realfy  out  of 
fashion  altogether. 

t  Wycherley's  univer^ty  career  seems  also  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  causes.  Although  Puritanian  had  certainly 
not  contaminated  the  universities,  yet  English  "quality  and 
politeness  "  (to  use  Major  Pack's  words)  have  always,  since  the 
great  rebellion,  been  rather  ashamed  of  possessing  too  much 
learning.  As  a  fellow-commoner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
Wycheriey  only  Kved  (according  to  Wood)  in  the  provost's 
lodgings,  being  entered  in  the  public  library  under  the  title  of 
"  Fhiloaophiae  Studiosus  "  in  July  1660.  And  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  matriculated  or  to  have  taken  a  degree. 
-  Nor  when,  on  quitting  Oxford,  he  took  up  his  reddence  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  had  been  entered  in  1659,  did  he 
give  any  more  attention  to  the  dry  study  of  the  law  than  was 
proper  to  one  so  warmly  caressed  "  by  the  persons  most  eminent 
for  their  quality  or  politeness."  Pleasure  and  the  stage  were 
alone  open  to  him,  and  probably  early  in  167 1  was  produced, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Love  in  a  Wood,  It  was  published  the  next 
year.  With  regard  to  this  comedy  Wycheriey  told  Pope — told 
him  "  over  and  over  "  till  Pope  believed  him — ^believed  him, 
at  least,  until  they  quarrelled  about  Wycherley's  verses — ^that 
he  wrote  it  the  year  before  he  went  to  Oxford.  But  we  need 
not  believe  him:  the  worst  witness  i^ainst  a  man  is  mostly 
himself.  To  pose  as  the  wicked  boy  of  genius  has  been  the 
foolish  ambition  of  many  writers,  but  on  inquiry  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  these  inkhom  Lotharios  are  not  nearly  so  wicked 
as  they  would  have  us  believe.  When  Wycheriey  charges 
himself  with  having  written,  as  a  boy  of  nineteen,  scenes  so 
callous  and  so  depraved  that  even  Barbara  Palmer's  appetite 
for  profligacy  was,  if  not  satisfied,  appeased,  there  is,  we  repeat, 
no  need  to  believe  him.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  dis- 
believe him, — not  for  the  reasons  advanced  by  Macaulay,  how- 
ever, who  in  challenging  Wycherley's  date  does  not  go  nearly 
deep  enough.  Macaulay  points  to  the  allusions  in  the  play  to 
gei^emen's  periwigs,  to  guineas,  to  the  vests  which  Charies 
ordered  to  be  worn  at  court,  to  the  great  fire,  &c.,  as  showing  that 
the  comedy  could  not  have  been  written  the  year  before  the 
author  went  to  Oxford.  We  must  remembcnr,  however,  that 
even  if  the  play  had  been  written  in  that  year,  and  delayed  in 
its  production  till  1672,  it  is  exactly  this  kind  of  allusion  to 
recent  events  which  any  dramatist  with  an  eye  to  freshness  of 
colour  would  be  certain  to  weave  into  his  dialogue.  It  is  not 
that  "  the  whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  piece  belong  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  that  mentioned  by  Wycheriey,"  but  that  "  the 
whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  piece  "  belong  to  a  man — an  ezperi» 
enced  and  hardened  young  man  of  the  world — and  not  to  a  boy 
who  would  fain  pose  as  an  experienced  and  hardened  young  man 
of  the  world.  The  real  defence  of  Wycheriey  against  his  foolish 
impeachment  of  himself  is  this,  that  Love  in  a  Wood,  howspever 
inferior  in  structure  and  in  dl  the  artistic  economies  to  The 
Country  Wife  and  The  Plain  Dealer,  contains  scenes  which 
no  inexperienced  boy  could  have  written — scenes  which,  not 
for  moral  hardness  merely,  but  often  for  real  dramatic  ripeness, 
are  almost  the  strongest  to  be  found  amongst  his  four  plays. 
With  regard  ♦«  /ir«mafiV  ripeness,  indeed,  if  we  were  askied  to 
indicate '  U  Wycheriey,  we  should  very  likely 

select  9  xne  of  the  third  act  of  tUs  very 


play,  where  the  vain,  foolish  and  boastful  rake  Dappenrit, 
having  taken  his  friend  to  see  his  mistress  for  the  ezpreas  pur- 
pose of  advertising  his  lordship  over  her,  is  cooUy  denied 
by  her  and  insolently  repulsed.  "  I  think,"  says  Dapperwit, 
"  women  take  inconstancy  from  me  worse  than  from- any  man 
breathing." 

Now,  does  the  subsequent  developBient  of  Wycfacriejr's 
dramatic  genius  lead  us  to  believe  that,  at  nineteen,  he  could 
have  given  this  touch,  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  Malvolio  ? 
Is  there  anything  in  faJs  two  masterpiece»~rihe  Country  Wife  or 
The  Plain  DeaUr^-ihBl  makes  it  credible  that  Wydheriey,  the 
boy,  could  have  thus  delineated  by  a  smg^e  quiet  toudi  vanity 
as  a  chain-armour  which  no  shaft  can  pierce — vanity,  that  is 
to  say,  in  its  perfect  development?  However,  Macaulay 
(forgetting  that,  anoong  the  myriad  vanities  iA  the  writing  frater* 
nity,  this  of  pretending  to  an  early  devdopment  of  intellectual 
powers  that  ought  not  to  be,  even  if  they  could  be,  developed 
early  is  at  once  the  moat  comic  and  the  most  common)  is  rather 
too  severe  upon  Wycherley's  disingeauousness  in  regard  to  the 
dates  of  his  plays.  That  the  writer  of  a  play  far  more  daring 
than  Etheredge's  She  Would  ^She  Conld—vad  far  more  brilliant 
too^— should  at  once  become  the  talk  of  Charles's  court  was 
inevitable;  equally  inevitable  was  it  that  the  author  of  the 
song  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  in  praise  of  harlots  and  their 
offspring,  should  touch  to  its  depths  the  soul  of  the  duchess  of 
Cleveland.  Possibly  Wydierley  intended  this  famous  song  as  a 
^orification  of  Her  Grace  and  her  profession,  lor  he  seems  U> 
have  been  more  delighted  than  surprised  when,  as  he  passed 
in  his  coach  through  PaU  Mall,  he  heard  the  dudiess  address 
hfan  horn  her  coach  window  as  a  "  rascal,"  a  "  villain,"  and  as  a 
son  of  the  very  kind  of  lady  his  song  had  lauded.  For  his  answer 
was  pcriect  in  its  readiness:  "  Madam,  you  have  been  pleased 
to  beitow  a  title  on  me  which  bdongs  only  to  the  fortunate." 
Perceiving  that  Her  Grace  received  the  compliment  in  tlae  spirit 
in  which  it  was  meant,  he  lost  no  time  in  calling  ii^Mm  her,  and 
was  from  that  moment  the  recipient  of  those  "  favours  "  to  which 
he  alludes  with  pride  in  the  dedication  of  the  play  to  her.  Vol- 
taire's story  (in  his  Letters  on  the  En^ish  Naiion)  that  Her 
Grace  used  to  go  to  Wycherley's  chamhcrs  in  the  Temple  dis- 
guised as  a  country  wench,  in  a  straw  hat,  with  pattens  on  and 
a  basket  in  her  hand,  may  be  apocryphsl— very  likdy  it  is — 
for  disguise  was  quite  superfluous  in  Uie  case  of  the  mistress  of 
Charles  n.  and  Jacob  Hall,  but  it  at  least  shows  how  general 
was  the  opinion  Uuit,  under  such  patronage  as  this,  Wycherley's 
fortune  as  poet  and  dramatist,  "  eminent  for  his  quality  and 
politeness,"  was  now  made.  

Charles,  who  had  determined  to  bring  up  his  son,  the  duke 
of  Richmond,  like  a  prince,  was  desirous  of  securing  for  tutor 
a  man  so  entirely  qualified  as  was  Wycheriey  to  impart  what 
was  then  recognized  as  the  princely  education,  and  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that,  but  for  the  accident,  to  which  we  shall  have 
to  recur,  of  his  meeting  the  countess  of  Drogheda  at  Bath  and 
secretly  marrying  her,  the  education  of  the  young  man  would 
actually  have  been  entrusted  by  his  father  to  Wycfaoley  as  a 
reward  for  the  dramatist's  having  written  Love  in  a  Wood. 

Whether  Wycherley's  experiences  as  a  naval  officer,  which  he 
alludes  to  in  his  lines  "  On  a  Sea  Fig^t  which  the  Author 
was  in  betwixt  the  Eni^lish  and  the  Dutdx,"  occurred  before  or 
after  the  production  of  Love  in  a  Wood  is  a  point  vpoa  irtiicfa 
opinions  differ,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Macaulay,  against  Leigh  Hunt,  that  these  experiences  took  place 
not  only  after  the  production  of  Love  in  a  Wood  but  after  the 
production  of  The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master,  in  1673.  We  also 
think,  with  Macaulay,  that  he  went  to  sea  simply  bcamse  it  wu 
the  "  polite  "  thing  to  do  so— simply  because,  as  he  himself  in  the 
epilogue  to  The  Ctnlleman  Dancing  Master  says,  "  all  gentlemen 
must  pack  to  sea."  _ 

This  second  comedy  was  published  in  1673,  ^^  ^^  probably 
acted  late  in  1671.  It  is  inferior  to  Lave  in  a  Wood,  In  The 
Relapse  the  artistic  mistake  of  blending  comedy  and  farce 
damages  a  splendid  play,  but  leaves  it  a  splendid  play  still.  Id 
The  Gentleman  Dancing  Master  this  mingling  of  dtioordant 
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dcmmfit  dtitroyapUy  thrt  would  nevtr  in  any  dgciiinM»nmi 
have  been  strong — «  play  nevcrthdcss  which  abounds  in  animal 
spixits,  and  is  huninoua  here  and  theie  with  true  dramatic 
points. 

It  is,  however,  on  his  two  last  oomedies — Ti§  dmntry  Wijt 
and  The  Plain  DeaUr—thal  must  rest  Wycherley's  lame  as  a 
master  oC  that  comedy  of  repartee  which,  inaugurated  by 
Etheredge,  and  afterwaxds  brought  to  perfection  by  Congreve 
and  Vanbni^,  supplanted  the  humoristic  comedy  oi  the  Eliaa- 
bethans*  The  Country  Wife,  produced  in  167  a  or  1673  and 
published  in  1675,  is  so  full  of  wit,  ingenuity,  animal  q>irits  and 
conventional  humour  that,  had  it  not  been  for  ita  motive-^ 
motive  which  in  any  healthy  state  of  society  must  always  be  as 
repulsive  to  the  most  lax  as  to  the  most  moral  reader-4t  would 
probably  have  survived  as  long  as  the  acted  drama  remained  a 
kterary  form  in  England.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  hand  that 
could  draw  such  a  character  as  Majory  Pinchwife  (the  un- 
doubted wiginal  not  only  oi  Congreve's  Miss  Prue  but  of  Van- 
brugh's  Hoyden),  such  a  character  as  Sparkish  (the  undoubted 
ori^ial  o(  Congreve's  Tattle),  such  a  character  as  Homer 
(the  undoubted  original  of  all  those,  cool  impudent  rakes  with 
whom  our  stage  has  since  been  familiar),  that  Wycherley  is 
certainly  entitled  to  a  place  alon^ide  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh. 
And,  indeed,  if  priority  of  date  is  to  have  its  fair  and  full  weight, 
it  seems  difficult  to  challenge  Professor  Spalding's  dictum  that 
Wycberiey  is  "  the  most  vigorous  of  the  set.'* 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  life  and  brilliance  of  The  Country 
Wife  we  have  only  to  compare  it  with  The  Country  Girl^  after- 
wards  made  famous  by  the  acting  of  Mrs  Jordan,  that  Bo wdlerixed 
form  of  The  Country  Wife  in  which  Carrick,  with  an  object  more 
praiseworthy  than  his  success,  endeavoured  to  free  it  of  its  load 
•f  onparaUded  licentiousness  by  disturbing  and  sweetening  the 
oRotive— even  as  Voltaire  afterwards  (with  an  object  also  more 
praiseworthy  than  his  success)  endeavoured  to  disturb  and 
sweeto  the  motive  of  The  Plain  Dealer  m  La  Prude,  While  the 
two  Bowdleriied  forms  of  Garrick  and  Voltaire  are  as  duU  as 
the  jBtop  of  BourMult,  the  texture  of  Wycherley's  scandalous 
dialogue  would  seem  to  sdntillate  with  the  changing  hues  of 
shot  silk  or  of  the  neck  of  a  pigeon  of  of  a  shaken  prism,  were  it 
oot  that  the  many-coloured  U^ts  rather  suggest  the  miksmatic 
radiance  of  a  foul  ditch  shimmering  in  the  sun.  It  b  easy  to  share 
Macaulay's  indignation  at  Wycherley's  satyr-like  defilemcot  of 
ait,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  protest  againstthatdisparage 
ment  of  their  literary  riches  which  nullifies  the  value  of  Macaula/s 
critidsm.  And  scarcely  inferior  to  The  Country  Wife  is  The 
Plain  Deoler,  produced  probably  eariy  in  1674  and  published 
three  yeaia  later, —  a  play  of  which  Voltaire  said,  **  Je  ne  connab 
point  de  oomidie  ches  lea  andens  ni  chealcs  moderns  ou  il  y  ait 
autaat  d'esprit."  This  comedy  had  an  immense  influence,  as 
regards  tBanipulatkm  of  dialogue,  opon  all  subsequent  English 
comedies  of  repartee,  and  he  who  wants  to  trace  the  ancestry 
of  Tony  Lumpkin  and  Mrs  Hardcastk  has  only  to  turn  to  Jerry 
Blackacn  and  his  mother,  -iriule  Manly  (for  whom  Wycherley's 
eady  patron,  the  duke  of  Monuuder,  sat),  though  he  is  perhaps 
overdone,  has  dominated  this  kmd  of  stage  character  ever  smce. 
If  but  few  leaders  know  how  constantly  the  blunt  sententious 
otteniices  of  this  character  are  reappearing,  not  on  the  stage 
alone,  but  m  the  novd  and  even  in  poetry,  it  b  because  a 
play  whose  motive  b  monstrous  and  hitolerable  can  only  Hve 
b^a  momtrous  and  mtolerable  state  of  society;  it  b  because 
Wycberby's  genius  waa  foUowed  by  Nemesis,  t^o  always 
do9  the  footsteps  of  the  defiler  of  literary  art.   When  Biiliis 


'  The  lank  b  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  lor  a*  that  ^; 


when  Sterne,  b  Tristram  Shandy,  said,  <*  Honours,  like  imprcs* 
dons  upon  coin,  may  give  an  ideal  and  local  value  to  a  bit  of 
base  metal,  but  gold  and  silver  will  pass  all  the  world  over 
without  any  other  recommendation  than  thdr  own  wdght," 
what  (fid  these  writers  do  but  adopt— adopt  without  improving 
— Manly 's  fine  saying  to  Freeman,  in  the  first  act;—**  I  wdgh 
the  man,  not  hb  title;  'tb  not  the  king's  stamp  can  make  the 


netal  better  of  heavier"?  And  yet  it  b  m  the  fourth  and  fifth 
acts  that  the  coruscations  o^  Wjrcherley's  comic  genius  arc  the 
most  dassling;  also,  it  b  there  that  the  licentiousness  b  the 
most  astonishing.  Not  that  the  worst  scenes  in  thb  play  ax« 
really  more  wicked  than  the  worst  scenes  in  Vanbrugh's  Rdapse, 
but  they  are  more  seriously  imagined.  Being  less  humorous  than 
Vanbrugh's  scenes,  they  are  moreterribly  and  earnestly  reaUstic; 
therefore  they  seem  more  wicked.  They  form  mdeed  a  striking 
instance  of  the  foUy  of  the  artbt  who  selects  a  story  which  cannot 
be  actualiwd  without  hurting  the  finer  instmcts  of  human  nature. 
When  Menander  declared  that,  having  sdected  hb  plot,  he 
looked  upon  hb  comedy  as  three  parts  finishfd,  he  touched  upon 
a  subject  which  all  workers  in  dramar— all  workers  in  iroagiAative 
literature  ol  every  kind — would  do  well  to  consider.  In  all 
literaturca —  ancient  and  modem— -an  infinite  wealth  of  material 
has  been  wasted  upon  subjects  that  are  unworthy,  or  else  inr 
capable,  of  axtistic  tealixation;  and  yet  Wycherl^'s  case  is, 
in  our  literature  at  least,  .without  a  parallel,  No  doubt  it  may 
be  light  to  say,  with  Aristotle,  that  comedy  b  an  imitation  of 
bad  characters,  but  thb  does  not  mean  that  in  comedy  art  may 
imitate  bad  characters  as  earnestly  as  she  may  imitate  goodoneS; 
— a  fact  which  Thackeray  forgot  when  he  made  Bediy  Sharp 
a  murderess, -thereby  destroying  at  onoe  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  finest  H>cdmen  of  the  comedy  of  convention  in  the 
world.  And  perhaps  it  was  because  Vanbrugh  was  conscious  qf 
thb  law  of  art  that  he  blended  comedy  with  farce.  Perhaps  he 
felt  that  the  colossal  dq>ravity  of  intrigue  in  which  the  &&gUsh 
comedians  cndulg«l  needs  to  be  not  only  wanned  by  a  super- 
abundance of  humour  but  softened  by  the  playful  mockery  of 
farce  before  a  dramatic  drde  such  as  that  of  the  Restoration 
drama  can  be  really  brought  within  human  sympathy.  Plu- 
tarch's impeachment  of  Aristophanes,  which  affirms  that  the 
master  of  the  old  comedy  wrote  less  for  honest  men  than  lot 
men  sunk  in  baseness  and  ddiauchery,  was  no  doubt  unjust  to 
the  Greek  poet,  one  side  of  whose  humour,  and  one  alone,  could 
thus  be  impeached.  But  does  it  not  touch  all  sides  of  a  comedy 
like  Wychcrl^s^-a  comedy  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the 
social  compact  upon  which  dviliaation  b  built?  As  to  comparing 
such  a  comedy  as  that  of  the  Restoration  with  the  comedy  of 
the  Elizabethans,  Jeremy  Collier  did  but  a  poor  service  to  the 
cause  he  undertook  to  advocate  when  he  set  the  occasional 
coarseness  of  Shakespeare  alongskle  the  wickedness  <rf  Congreve 
and  Vanbrugh-  And  yet,  ever  since  Macaula/s  essay,  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  speak  <A  Collier's  attack  as  being  levelled 
against  the  immorality  of  the  "  Restoration  dramatbts."  It  b 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  b  (as  was  pointed  out  so  long  ago  as  1699 
by  Dr  Drake  in  hb  little-known  vigorous  reply  to  Collier)  an 
attack  upon  the  English  drama  generally,  vrith  a  special  referent 
to  the  case  of  Shakcq>eare.  While  dwdling  upon  that  noxious 
and  highly  immoral  pUy  Hamlet^  Collier  actually  leaves  un* 
scathed  the  author  of  The  Country  Wife,  but  fastens  on  Congreve 
and  Vanbrugh,  whose  playsr— proffigate  enough  in  all  consdence— 
seem  almost  decent  bcdde  a  comedy  whose  incredible  vit  motri* 
b  ''the  modish  distemper." 

That  a  stage,  indeed,  upon  which  was  given  with  applause 
A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  (where  a  wife  dies  of  a  broken 
heart  for  doing  what  any  one  of  Wycherley's  married  women 
would  have  gloried  in  doing)  should,  m  seventy  years,  have  given 
with  applause  The  Country  Wife  shows  that  in  historic  and  social 
evdutlm  as  in  the  evolution  of  oiganisms,  **  change "  and 
*'  progress  "  are  very  far  from  bdng  convertible  terms,  For 
the  baibaiism  of  the  society  depicted  m  these  plays  was,  hi  the 
tnie  sense  of  the  word,  far  deeper  and  more  brutal  than  any 
barbarism  that  has  ever  exbted  m  these  islands  within  the  historic 
period.  If  dvilization  has  any  meanmg  at  all  for  the  soul  of 
man,  the  Englishmen  of  Chaucer's  time,  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
the  Heptarchy,  nay,  those  half-naked  heroes,  who  in  the  dawn  of 
English  history  dusteted  along  the  southern  coast  to  defend  it 
from  the  invasion  of  Caesar,  were  far  more  dvilised  than  that 
"  race  gan^cenite  "—the  treacherous  rakes,  mercenary  slaves 
and  btaacn  strumpets  of  the  court  of  Charlei  II.,  who  did  their 
best  to  mbftituu  for  the  human  passion  of  love  (a  passion  which 
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was  known  petbtps  even  to  palaeolithic  man)  the  premiscuotis 
intocourse  of  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Yet  Collier  leaves 
Wycheriey  unassailed,  and  classes  Vanbrugh  and  Congreve  with 
Shakespeare  1 

It  was  after  the  success  of  The  Plain  Dealer  that  the  tttmlng- 
point  came  in  Wycherley's  career.  The  great  dream  of  all  the 
men  about  town  in  Charles's  time,  as  Wycherley's  plays  all 
show,  was  to  marry  a  widow,  young  and  handsome,  a  peer's 
dau^ter  if  possible — ^but  in  any  event  rich,  and  spend  her 
money  upon  wine  and  women.  While  talking  to  a  friend  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  at  Tunbridge,  Wycheriey  heard  The  Ptain 
Dealer  asked  for  by  a  lady  who,  in  the  person  of  the  countess  of 
Drogheda,  answered  all  the  requirements.  An  introduction 
ensued,  then  love-making,  then  marriage— a  secret  marriage, 
probably  in  1680,  for,  fearing  to  lose  the  king's  patronage  and 
the  income  therefrom,  Wycheriey  still  thought  it  politic  to  pass 
as  a  bachelor.  He  had  not  seen  enough  of  life  to  learn  that  in  the 
long  run  nothing  is  politic  but "  straij^tforwardness."  Whether 
because  his  coimtenance  wore  a  pensive  and  subdued  expression, 
suggestive  of  a  poet  who  had  married  a  dowager  countess  and 
awakened  to  the  situation,  or  whether  because  treacherous  con- 
fidants divulged  his  secret,  does  not  appear,  but  the  news  of  his 
marriage  oozed  out—- it  reached  the  royal  ears,  and  deeply 
wounded  the  father  anxious  about  the  education  of  his  son. 
Wycheriey  lost  the  appointment  that  was  so  nearly  within  his 
grasp — lost  indeed  the  royal  favour  for  ever.  He  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  regaining  it,  for  the  countess  seems  to  have  xeally 
loved  him,  and  Love  in  a  Wood  had  proclaimed  the  writer  to  be 
the  kind  of  husband  whose  virtue  prospera  best  when  closely 
guarded  at  the  domestic  hearth.  Wherever  he  went  the  countess 
followed  him,  and  when  she  did  allow  hun  to  meet  his  boon 
companions  it  was  in  a  tavern  in  Bow  Street  opposite  to  his  own 
house,  and  even  there  under  certain  protective  conditions. 
In  summer  or  in  winter  he  was  obliged  to  sit  with  the  window 
open  and  the  blinds  up,  so  that  his  wife  might  see  that  the  party 
included  no  member  of  a  sex  for  which  her  husband's  plays  had 
advertised  his  partiality.  She  died,  however,  in  the  year  after 
her  marriage  and  left  him  the  whole  of  her  fortune.  But  the 
title  to  the  property  was  disputed;  the  costs  of  the  litigation 
were  heavy — so  heavy  that  his  father  was  unable  (or  else  he 
was  unwilling)  to  come  to  his  aid;  and  the  result  of  his  maiiying 
the  rich,  beautiful  and  titled  widow  was  that  the  poet  was 
thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison.  There  be  remained  for  seven 
years,  being  finally  released  by  the  liberality  of  James  II. — 
a  liberality  which,  incredible  as  it  seems,  is  too  well  authenticated 
to  be  challenged.  James  had  been  so  much  gratified  by  seeing 
The  Plain  Dealer  acted  that,  finding  a  parallel  between  Manly's 
"manliness"  and  his  own,  such  as  no  spectator  had  before 
discovered,  he  paid  off  Wycherley's  execution  creditor  and 
settled  on  him  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  Other  debts  still 
troubled  Wycheriey,  however,  and  he  never  was  released  from 
his  embarrassments,  nOt  even  after  succeeding  to  a  life  estate  in 
the  family  property.  In  a>ming  to  Wycherley's  death,  we  come 
to  the  worst  allegation  that  has  ever  been  made  against  him 
as  a  man  and  as  a  gentleman.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five  he 
married  a  young  girl,  and  b  said  to  have  done  so  in  order  to  spite 
his  nephew,  the  next  in  succession,  knowing  that  he  himself 
must  shortly  die  and  that  the  jointure  would  impoverish  the 
estate. 

Wycheriey  wrote  verses,  and,  when  quite  an  old  man,  prepared 
them  for  the  press  by  the  aid  of  Alexander  Pope,  then  not  much 
more  than  a  boy.  But,  notwithstanding  aU  Pope's  tinkering, 
they  remain  contemptible.  P<^'s  published  correspondence 
with  the  dramatist  was  probably  edited  by  him  with  a  view  to 
giving  an  impression  of  his  own  precocity.  The  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  cooled,  according  to  Pope's  account,  because 
Wycheriey  took  offence  at  the  numerous  corrections  on  his  verses. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  Wycheriey  discovered  that  Pope,  while 
still  professing  friendship  and  admiration,  satirized  his  friend  in 
the  Essay  tf*»  rrUiritm.  Wycheriey  died  on  the  xst  of  January 
1716,  ar  'c  vault  of  the  church  in  Covent 

Gaider  CT-  W^D.^ 


WTCUFPB'  (or  Wycup),  JOHV  (c.  1390-1384),  £ii||^ 
reformer,  was  bom,  according  to  John  Leiand,*  our  single 
authority  on  the  point,  at  Ipreswd  (evidently  HiJMwell),  x  m. 
from  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  The  date  may  have  been  s<Mne- 
where  about  1 3  so.  Leiand  elsewhere  mentions  that  he  "  drew  his 
origin  "  from  Wydiffe-on-Tees  {CoUedaneOt  ii.  '329),  so  that  his 
lineage  was  of  the  ancient  family  which  is  celebrated  by  Scott  in 
liarmien.  The  Wycliffes  had  a  natural  connexion  with  the 
college  at  Oxford  which  had  been  founded  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  previous  century  by  their  neighbours,  the  Balliols  of  Barnard 
Castle;  and  to  Balliol  College,  then  distinctively  an  "  arts " 
college,*  John  Wydiffe  in  due  time  proceeded.  It  has  been 
generally  believed,  and  was  in  fact  bdievednot  many  years 
after  his  death,  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  Merton  College  in  1356; 
but  this  identification  probably  rests  on  a  confusion  with  a  con- 
temporary. That  the  future  reformer  was  a  fellow  ct  Balliol 
is  implied  in  the  fact  that  some  time  after  1356,  but  before  the 
summer  of  1360,  he  was  elected  master.  This  office  he  hdd  but  a 
short  time.  So  soon  as  1361  he  accepted  a  collie  living,  that  of 
Fillin^am  in  Iina>Inshire,  and  probably  left  Oxford  for  some 
time.  In  the  same  year  the  name  of  a  (xrtain  *'  John  de  Wydif 
of  the  diocese  of  York,  M.A."  appears  as  a  suppliant  to  the 
Roman  Curia  for  a  provisk>n  to  a  prebend,  canonry  and  dignity 
at  York  {Cat.  of  Entries  in  the  Papal  Registries,  ed.  Bliss,  Petitions, 
1.  3go).  This  was  not  granted,  but  Wycllffe  received  instead 
the  prebend  of  Aust  in  the  coUe^te  church  of  Westbaxy-on» 
Trym.  In  1365  one  "  John  dc  Wydif  "  was  appointed  by  Simon 
Islip,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  wardenship  of  Canterbury 
Hall,  a  house  which  the  archbishop  founded  for  a  mixed  body  of 
monks  and  secular  de^y,  and  then — as  a  result  of  the  ineviuble 
quarrels— filled  exdusively  with  the  latter.  Two  years  kter, 
however,  Islip's  successor,  the  monk  Simon  Langham,  reversed 
the  process,  repladng  the  intruded  seculars  by  moiiks.  The 
dispossessed  warden  and  fellows  appealed  to  Rome,  and  in  1371 
judgment  was  given  against  them.  The  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  with  the  reformer  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute.  It  has  been  understood  as  referred  to  by  Wydiffe  him- 
self (De  eccUsia,  cap.  xvi.  pp.  370  sq.),  and  was  assumed  by  the 
contemporary  monk  of  St  Albans  {Chron,  A  ngl.  "Rolls  "  scr.p.  115) 
and  by  Wycliffe's  opponent  William  Woodford  (Fasc  Zizan. 
p.  517),  who  found  in  Wydiffe's  resentment  at  this  treatment 
the  motive  for  his  attacks  on  the  religious  orders,  it  has  likewise 
been  assumed  by  a  series  of  modem  scholars,  including  Loscrth 
{ReatencykhpSdie,  1908  ed.,  vol.  zxi.  p.  328,  §35),  who  only 
denies  the  deductions  that  Woodford  drew  from  it.  Dr  Rashdall, 
on  the  other  hand,  following  Shiriey,  brings  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Wydiffe  of  Canterbury  Hall  could  not  have  been  the 
reformer,  but  was  the  same  person  as  the  fellow  of  Merton,  this 
being  the  strongest  argument  against  the  identification  of  the 
latter  with  the  reformer.  The  confusion  is  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  yet  another  "  John  Wydif "  or  "  Widif  "  on  the 

'  A  note  is  necessary  as  to  the  spelling  of  Wycliffe's  name.  Out 
of  thirteen  contemporary  entries  in  documents^  twelve  give  "  y  "  in 
the  first  syllable.  In  not  one  of  these  is  there  a  "  dc "  (though 
once  a  "  kc  ")  (see  F.  D.  Matthew  in  the  Academy,  lune  7,  ift84). 
The  chroniclers,  &c.,  offer  every  imaginable  variety  of  spelUng.  and 
it  is  possible  that  one  favourite  form  in  more  recent  times,  "  wkk- 


his  name;  it  Is  also  preferred  by  the  editors  of  the  Wydiffe  Bible, 
by  Milman  and  by  Stubbs.  "  Wyclif  "  Jtas  the  support  of  Shiriey, 
of  T.  Arnold  and  of  the  Wydif  Society;  while  ^WkUf "  is  the 
popular  form  in  Germany. 

*  Itinerary,  Stow's  transcript,  Bodleian  Library,  Tanner  MS. 
464,  f.  45  (Leland's  original  beme  mutilated  at  this  place).  Heame 
misprinted  the  name  '  Spreswel  and  thus  set  allWycUffc'i  bto- 
graphers  on  a  search  after  a  vex  nihili.  The  identification  of  Spres« 
well  with  the  site  of  a  vanished  hamlet  near  Wydiffe  on  the  Tees, 
about  I  m.  from  that  of  a  supposed  "  Old  Richmond,**  accepted 
by  Loserth  on  the  authority  01  Lechler,  is  unsupported  by  any 
trustworthy  evidence. 

*  See  a  document  of  132^  printed  m  the  appendix  to  the  FmwII 
Report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Comnuaikm.  pp.  44a  sq. 
Provision  for  theological  study  was  made  by  the  benefaction  of  Sir 
Philip  Somervilte  in  1340  (Lytc.  Hist,  oj  the  Unn.  of  Os^ord,  p.  134» 

toOo). 
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books  oC  Queen's  CoUefe;  ss  psying  rent  for  rooois  as  a  "  pen* 
turner  "  or  *'  commoner  "  for  the  years  X37i*x373,  X374~X37S 
and  X380-X38X.  It  has  thus  been  commonly  assumed  {t,g.  by 
Loterth)  that  the  reformer  was  at  one  time  in  residence  at  Queen's, 
the  date  being  given  as  X363.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
John  Widif  of  the  Queen's  College  accounts  is  the  same  as  the 
John  Wydif  who  appears  in  the  College  comptUus  for  137 1-1372 
as  one  of  the  "  almonxy  boys  "  of  this  CoDeg^i  and,  therefore, 
certainly  not   the  reformer.* 

These  questions,  even  that  of  the  wardenahip  of  Canterbury, 
are,  however,  essentially  unimportant,  unkts  we  are  prepared 
with  Woodford  to  impute  mean  motives  to  a  great  man.  What 
is  certain  is  that  long  before  Wydifie  had  become  a  power  outside 
Oxford  hb  fame  was  established  in  the  university.  He  was 
acknowledged  supreme  in  the  phUosophical  disputations  of  the 
schoob,  and  his  lectures  were  crowded.  His  influence  was, 
however,  pur^y  academic,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  in^ir^ 
at  the  outset  by  any  consdoos  opposition  to  the  established 
order  in  the  churdi;  and,  as  Loierth  points  out,  it  was  not 
nntU  he  was  dxnwn  into  the  arena  of  the  pditioo-ecdesiastical 
conflicts  of  the  day  that  Wychffe  became  of  worid*importance. 
It  has  been  genendly  assumed  that  this  happened  first  in  1366, 
and  that  Wydiffe  published  his  DtierminaHo  quaedam  de  dominuf 
in  support  of  the  actkm  of  paiiiameot  in  refusfaig  the  tribute 
demanded  by  Pope  Urban  V.;  but  Loserth  has  shown  that  this 
woik,  idiich  rantains  the  first  trace  of  that  doctrine  of  dpminium 
or  lonUiip  whidi  Wydiffe  afterwards  devdoped  in  a  sense 
hostile  to  the  whole  papal  system,  must  be  assigned  to  a  date 
some  eight  years  later.  Wydiffe,  in  fact,  for  some  years  to  come 
had  the  reputation  of  a  good  "  curialist."  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  pope  would  scarcely  have  gnnted  him  (January  1373) 
a  licence  to  keep  his  Wcstbury  prebmd  even  after  he  should  have 
obtained  one  at  lincobi  (Co/.  Papal  Letlertt  ed.  Bliss  and  Twem- 
low,  iv.  X93).  Moreover,  it  is  uniformly  asserted  that  Wydiffe 
fell  into  hettsy  after  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
{Fau,  ZtM,  p.  a),  and  the  papal  document  above  quoted  shows 
that  he  had  onty  just  become,  a  doctor  of  theology,  that  b 
m  X37a. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  Wydiffe*s  tendendes  may 
not  already  have  been  suf&dentiy  pronounced  to  call  attention 
to  him  in  high  places  as  a  possibly  useful  instrument  for  the 
anti-papal  policy  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  party.  Evidence 
of  royal  favour  was  soon  not  wanting.  On  the  7th  of  April  1374, 
he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  rectory  of  Lntterworih 
fak  Lckestershire,  which  he  hdd  until  his  death;  and  on  the 
96th  of  July  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  royal  envoys  to  proceed 
to  Bruges  to  confer  with  the  papal  representatives  on  the  long 
vexed  question  of  "  pro^dsions  "  (9.V.).  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  attached  to  tUs  mission  as  theologian,  and  that  this  was 
so  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  not  yet  considered  a  ptrtana 
ingraia  at  the  Curia.  The  rank  he  took  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  his  name  stands  second,  next  after  that  of  the  bishop  of 
Bangor,  on  the  commission,  and  that  he  received  pay  at  the 
princely  rate  of  twenty  shilUngs  a  day.  The  commission  itsdf 
was  app<rinted  in  consequence  of  urgent  and  repeated  com- 
pUints  on  the  part  of  the  Commons;  but  the  king  was  himself 
interested  in  keeping  up  the  papal  system  of  provisons  and 
reservations,  and  the  negotiations  were  practically  fruitless. 

After  his  return  to  Enghnd  Wydiffe  lived  chiefly  at  Lutter- 
worth and  Oxford,  making  frequent  and  prolonged  visits  to 
London,  where  his  fame  as  a  popular  preacher  was  rapidly 
estabUshed.  It  is  from  this  period,  indeed,  that  dates  the 
devdopmcnt  of  the  trenchant  critiduns  of  the  folly  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  clergy,  which  had  gained  him  a  ready  hearing,  into 
a  systematic  attack  on  the  whole  established  order  in  the  church. 
It  was  not  at  the  outset  the  dogmatic,  but  the  political  elements 

« See  H.  T.  Riley's  remarks  in  the  Stcwd  Report  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commhnon,  appendix,  op.  141  sq.  Tb«  appearance 
of  a  John  Wyclif  on  the  books  of  Queen  s  led  to  the  common  misuke. 
repeated  in  Milman's  HisL  0/  Laiin  CkrisHanily  (bk.  nil.  cb.  vi).. 
that  Wydiffe  began  his  university  career  at  Queen's  College.  The 
whole  question  as  aigued  at  length  by  Dr  Kashdall  in  the  Did. 


in  the  papal  system  that  provoked  his  censure.  The  negotiations 

at  Bruges  had  doubtless  strengthened  the  sympathy  which  he 

ahready  fdt  for  the  anti-curial  tendendes  in  English  politics 

from  Edward  I.'s  time  onwards,  and  a  final  impulse  was  given  by 

the  attitude  of  the  "  Good  Parliament "  in  1376;  in  the  autumn 

of  that  year  he  was  reading  his  treatise  on  dvil  lordship  {De 

cvnli  daminui)  to  his  students  at  Oxford.    Of  its  propositions 

some,  according  to  Loserth,  were  taken  bodily  from  the  140 

titles  of  the  bill  dealing  with  ecdesiastical  abuses  introduced 

in  the  parliament;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether 

Wydiffe  did  not  rather  inspire  the  bill  than  the  bOl  Wydiffe. 

However  this  may  be,  the  rdormer  now  for  the  fiist  time  publicly 

proclaimed  the  revolutionary  doctrine  that  righteousness  is 

the  sole  indefeasible  title  to  domimon  and  to  property,  that  an 

unrighteous  dergy  has  no  such  title,  and  that  the  decbion  as 

to  whether  or  no  the  property  of  ecclesiastics  should  be  taken 

away  rests  with  the  dvil  power—"  poUticorum  qui  intendunt 

praxi  et  statui  regnorum  "  {De  civ,  dom.  i.  37,  p.  369).    It  was 

unlikely  that  a  doctrine  so  convenient  to  the  secular  authorities 

riiould  long  have  remained  a  mere  subject  of  obscure  debate 

in  the  schoob;  as  it  was,  it  was  advertised  abroad  by  the  hi- 

discreet  zeal  of  its  orthodox  opponents,  and  Wydiffe  could 

declare  that  it  was  not  hb  fault  if  it  had  been  brought  down 

into  the  streets  and  '*  every  sparrow  twittered  about  it." 

If ^  die  podtUm  at  which  WyclbfTe  had  now  arrived  was  originally 
inspired,  as  Loserth  asserts,  by  hb  inrimate  knowledse  of  and 
^mpathy  with  the  legislation  01  Edwaid  I.,  f.c.  by  political  rather 
than  theokfical  considerations,  the  oeceuity  for  giving  to  it  a 
philosophical  and  relipous  basis  led  inevitably  to  iu  development 
into  a  critidsm  not  only  of  the  political  claims  but  of  the  doctrinal 
standpoint  of  the  church.  As  a  |)hilosopher.  indeed,  Wydiffe  was 
DO  more  than  the  bst  of  the  oonspicttons  Oxford  schobstics,  and  hb 
philosophy  b  of  importance  mainly  in  so  far  as  it  dctemincd  hb 
doctrine  of  domimum,  and  so  set  the  direction  in  which  his  political 
and  rdidous  views  were  to  develop.  In  the  great  controversy 
between  ReaKsm  and  Nominalism  he  stood  on  the  side  of  the  former, 
though  hit  doctrine  of  univecsab  showed  the  Influence  of  the  criti- 
dsms  of  Ockham  and  the  nomlaaUsts.    He  b  Pbtonic  in  hb  con- 

aition  of  Cod  as  the  lorma  rerum  in  whom  the  raUones  txempiofti 
St  eternally,  bdng  m  fact  his  Word,  who  b  omnia  w  omnttmt 
fi  Cor.  XV.  2%) ;  every  creature  in  respect  of  its  e$u  inidligihik  is 
Cod,  since  every  creature  Is  in  essence  the  same  as  the  idea,  and  all 
rationes  ideates  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  Word  of  God  (Da 


dominia  divino,  pp.  42,  43).  There  b  one  ens,  the  sns  analogiim, 
which  mdudes  in  itself  and  comprehends  all  other  m<*»— all  uni- 
versab  and  all  the  individual  parts  of  the  unirerse  (De  dom.  dw. 


b  rendered  capable  of  acquiring  qualities  and  other  accidents  (t^, 
pp.  48  so.).  To  Wydiffe  the  doctrine  of  arbitrary  divine  decrees 
was  aaatnema.  The  will  of  God  b  his  essential  and  eternal  nature, 
by  which  all  hb  acts  aie  determined;  it  was  thus  with  the  oeataon* 
nnoe  God  created  adl  thin^  in  their  primordial  causes,  as  genera 
and  qxsdes,  or  else  in  thetr  material  essences,  secundum  rationes 
tAscondiias  seminales  (iHd,  p.  66).  God's  creation  b  conditio,  .d  by 
hb  own  eternal  nature;  the  world  is  therefore  not  merdy  one 
among  an  infinity  of  alternatives,  an  ariiitsary  sebctkm,  so  to  speak, 
but  b  the  only  possiblr  worid;  it  is,  moreover,  not  in  the  nature 
of  an  eternal  emanation  from  God,  but  was  created  at  a  given 
moment  of  time— to  think  otherwise  wouki  be  to  admit  its  absolute 
necessity,  whidi  would  destroy  frte-will  and  merit.  Since,  however, 
all  things  came  into  being  in  thb  way,  it  follows  that  the  creatuM 
can  produce  nothing  save  what  God  oas  already  croalcd.*  So  then 
all  human  lordship  b  derived  from  the  supreme  overiorddiip 
of  God  and  b  inaeparabfe  from  it,  since  whatever  God  g^ves  to  hb 
servants  b  part  of  himself,  from  the  first  gift,  which  is  the  esse 
tntetliiOnk,  ue.  really  the  divine  essence,  down  to  those  special  gifts 
which  flow  from  the  communication  of  hb  Holv  Sfnrit;  so  that  in 
him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  But,  in  giving,  God 
does  not  part  with  the  kxdship  of  the  thing  given;  hb  gifts  are  of 
the  nature  of  fids,  and  whatever  kmbhip  toe  creature  may  possess 
b  held  subject  to  due  service  to  the  supreme  overiprd.  Thus,  as  in 
feudslism,  loiddiip  b  distinguished  from  poise libn     Lordship  b 


*Thb  leads  to  the  question  of  predestination  and  fiee'Wlfl,  in 
which  Wydiffe  ukn  a  middle  position  with  the  aid  of  the  Aristotelian 
distinction  between  that  which  b  necessary  absolutely  and  that 
K-hich  is  necessary  00  a  given  supposition.  God  does  not  will  sin. 
for  he  only  wills  that  which  has  bdng,  and  sin  b  the  nesation  of 
being:  he  necessitates  men  to  perform  actions  whbh  are  m  them- 
sdves  ndther  right  nor  wrong;  they  become  right  or  wrong  through 
man's  free  agency. 
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not  pTDpcriy  pcoprietary,  andnoperty  is  the  ictult  off  fita:  Chiut 
and  nis  apoctwt  nad  none.^  The  lervice,  however,  by  which  lord- 
ship  is  held  of  God  i«  righteousness  and  its  works;  it  follows  that 
the  unrighteous  fcnrfeit  thetr  right  to  exercise  it,  and  may  be  deprived 
of  their  posMwioot  by  competent  authority. 

The  question,  of  course,  loUows  as  to  what  this  authority  is,  and 
this  Wycliffe  sets  out  to  answer  in  the  Dettrminalio  g^aedam  de 
dominio  and,  more  elaborately,  in  the  Dt  civUi  dominio.  Briefly,  his 
ai)guroent  is  that  the  church  has  no  concern  with  temporal  matters 
at  all,  that  for  the  decvy  to  hold  property  is  nnCul,  and  that  it  is 
hwful  for  statesmen  {pculici}—^hozn  God's  stewards  in  temporals— 
to  take  away  the  goods  of  such  of  the  clcr|i;y  as,  by  reason  of  their 
unrighteousness,  no  k>nger  render  the  service  by  which  thev  hold 
them.  That  the  church  was  actually  in  a  condition  to  deserve 
spoliaticn  he  refused,  indeed— though  only  under  pressure  to 
amrm;  but  his  theories  fitted  in  too  well  with  the  notorious  aims  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  not  to  rouse  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  endowed 
dergy.  With  the  mendicant  orders  he  continued  for  a  while  to  be 
on  good  terms. 

Hitherto  Wycliffe  had  made  no  cpea  attack  on  the  doctrinal 
•ystem  of  the  church,  and  for  some  time  he  had  been  allowed 
to  spread  his  doctrines  without  hindrance.  Early  in  X377, 
however.  Archbishop  Sudbuty  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  answer  certain  charges,  laid  against 
him.  The  nature  of  these  accnsations  is  not  stated,  but  their 
purport  can  hardly  be  doubtful  On  the  19th  of  February  2377, 
Wydiffe  made  his  appearance  at  St  Paul's.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Loid  Percy,  marshal  of 
England,  and  by  four  doctott  .of  the  four  mendicant  orders. 
The  trial,  however,*  came  to  nothing;  before  Wydiffe  could 
open  his  mouth,  the  court  was  broken  up  by  a  rude  brawl  between 
his  protectors  and  Bishop  Courtenay,  ending  in  a  general  riot 
of  the  dtizens  of  London,  who  were  so  much  enraged  by  the 
insult  to  their  bishop  in  his  own  cathedral  cburdi— coming  as 
this  did  at  the  same  time  as  a  seiiota  attempt  at  an  invasion  by 
the  duke  in  parliament  of  their  dvic  liberties  {Chron.  An^, 
p.  lao)— that  they  would  have  sacked  his  palace  of  the  Savoy 
had  not  Courtenay  himself  intervened. 

Wydiffe  had  escaped  for  the  time,  but  h!»  enemies  did  not 
idy  Boldy  on  their  own  weapons.  Probably  before  this  they 
had  set  their  case  before  the  pope;  and  on  the  sand  of  May 
five  bulls  were  issued  by  Gregory  XI.,  who  had  just  returned  to 
Rome  hom  Avignon,  condemning  dghteen  (or  in  other  co|nes 
nineteen)  **  condusions  "  drawn  from  Wydiffe's  writings.  All 
the  artides  but  one  are  taken  from  his  De  civUi  dominio.  The 
bulls  truly  stated  Wydiffe's  intellectual  lineage;  he  was  following 
in  the  error  of  Mardlius  of  Padua;  and  the  articles  laid  against 
him  are  concerned  entirely  with  questions  agitated  between 
^urch  and  state— how  far  ecde^astical  censures  could  lawfully 
affect  a  man's  dvU  position,  and  whether  the  church  had  a 
right  to  receive  and  hold  temporal  endowments.  The  bulls  were 
addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuxy  and  the  bishop  of 
London,  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  the  king.  The  university 
was  to  take  Wycliffe  and  send  him  to  the  prelates;  the  latter 
were  then  to  examine  the  truth  of  the  charges  and  to  report  to 
the  pope,  Wydiffe  being  meanwhile  kept  in  confinement.  The 
execution  of  the  papal  bulls  was  impeded  by  three  separate 
^usee— the  king's  desth  on  the  aist  of  June;  the  tardy  action  of 
tlie  bisbopt,  who  enjoined  the  university  to  make  a  report,  instead 
of  simply  sending  Wydiffe  to  them;  and  the  unwillingness  of 
the  university  to  admit  external  authority,  and,  above  all,  the 
pope's  right  to  order  the  imprisonment  of  any  man  in  England. 
The  convocation  of  the  university,  indeed,  as  the  St  Albans 


^  See  R.  L.  Poole's  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  D»  dominio  «^«.*, 
when  Wydiffe's  indebtedness  to  Richard  Fits  Ralph,  archbishop  of 
Armagh*  for  his  views  on  lordship  and  property  is  diown  at  some 
len«th  (pp.  xndv  aq.).  Fits  Ralph  had  been  a  fellow  of  Balliol.  and 
was  vioe«hanbeUor  6L  the  univenity  in  or  about  13^  (A.  i  Wood, 
Foiti  OxoH,  p.  ai,  ed.  Gutcb,  i79o)>  The  first  four  books  of  his  Z>« 
P^uUrit  Sahatoris  were  edited  by  R.  L.  Poole  for  the  Wycliffe 
Soctetv.  and  pubUshed  in  1890  in  an  appendU  to  the  edition  of  the 
De  dominio  mino.  Fits  Ralph  also  taught  that  lordship  was  con- 
ditioocd  by  grace,  and  that  property  had  come  into  the  worid  with 
tixk.  Fits  Ralph's  work  was.  however,  directed  to  the  settlement  of 
the  oontroversv  niacd  bv  the  mendicant  orders  as  to  "  poosession  " 
1  **  UP'  ""ded  the  scope  oi  the  doctrue  so  as  to 

udf  leal  society. 
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chronicler*  states  with  lamenCatioii, '  oade  serious  objections 
to  receiving  the  bull  at  all;  and  in  ihe  end  it  merdy  directed 
Wydiffe  to  keep  within  his  lodgings  at  Black  Hall  for  atime. 

If  the  univenity  was  disposed  to  favour  the  reformer,  tbe 
government  was  not  less  so.  John  of  Gaunt  was  fo^  the  moment 
in  retirement;  but  the  motho*  of  the  young  king  appears  to 
have  adopted  his  policy  in  church  affairs,  and  she  naturally 
occupied  a  chief  position  in  the  new  couodL  As  soon  as  parlia- 
ment met  in  the  autumn  of  1377,  Wycliffe  was  consulted  1^  it  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  prohibiting  that  treasure  should  pass  out 
of  the  country  in  obedience  to  the  pope's  demand.  Wydiffe's 
affirmative  judgment  is  contained  in  a  state  paper  still  extant; 
and  its  tone  is  phun  proof  enough  of  his  confidence  that  his 
views  on  the  main  question  of  duuch  and  stiUe  had  the  support 
of  the  nation.*  Indeed  he  had  laid  before  this  same  parliament 
his  answer  to  the  pope's  buffs,  with  a  defence  of  the  soundness 
of  his  opinions.  His  univetsity,  moreover,  coofirmed  his  argu- 
ment; his  tenets,  it  said,  were  true  («.«.  orUiodox),  though  their 
expression  was  such  as  to  admit  of  an  incorrect  interpretatioa. 
But  Wycliffe  was  still  bound  to  dear  himself  before  the  pzelatca 
who  had  summoned  him,  and  early  in  1378  he  appeared  for  this 
purpose  in  the  chapd  of  Lambeth  Palace.  His  written  defence, 
expressed  in  some  itsptctM  in  more  cautious  language  than  he  had 
previously  used,  was  laid  before  the  ooundl;  but  its  session 
was  ruddy  interrupted,  not  only  by  an  inroad  of  the  London 
dtisens  with  a  crowd  o{  the  rabble,  but  also  by  a  mesaenger  from 
the  princess  of  Wales  enjoining  them  not  to  pass  judgment 
against  Wydiffe;  and  thus  a  second  time  he  escaped,  cither 
without  sentence,  or  at  most  with  a  gentle  reqiusi  that  he  would 
avoid  discusMng  the  matters  in  question.  Meanwhile  his  "  pro- 
testatio  "  was  sent  on  to  Rome.  Before,  however,  a^y  further 
step  could  be  taken  at  Rome,  Gregory  XI.  died. 

in  the  autumn  of  this  year  Wycliffe  was  once  more  called  upon 
to  prove  his  loyalty  to  John  of  Gaunt.  The  duke  had  Wolated 
the  sanctuary  of  Westminster  by  sending  a  band  of  armed  men 
to  seise  two  squires  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  One  of  them 
was  taken  hy  a  stratagem,  the  other  murdered,  together  with  the 
servant  of  the  church  who  attempted  to  resist  his  arrest.  After 
a  while  the  bishop  of  London  excommunicated  all  concerned  in 
the  crime  (except  only  the  king,  his  mother  and  his  uncle), 
and  preached  against  the  culprits  at  Paul's  Ooas.  At  the 
parliament  held  at  Gloucester  in  October,  in  the  presence  of  the 
legates  of  Pope  Urban  VI.,  Wydiffe  read  an  apology  for  tbe 
duke's  action  at  Westminster,  pleading  that  the  men  were  killed 
in  resisting  legal  arrest.  The  paper,  which  forms  part  of  the  Dt 
tccUsia,  lays  down  the  permissible  limits  of  the  right  of  asylum, 
and  maintains  the  right  of  the  dvil  power  to  invade  the  sanctuary 
in  order  to  bring  escaped  prisoners  to  justice. 

The  schism  in  the  papacy,  owing  to  the  dection  of  Qement  VH. 
in  opposition  to  Urban  VI.,  accentuated  Wydiffe's  hostility  to 
the  Hdy  See  and  its  claims.  His  attitude  was  not,  indeed,  as 
yet  fully  developed.  He  did  not  object  to  a  visible  head  of 
the  church  so  long  as  this  head  possessed  the  essential  quali- 
fication  of  righteousness,  as  a  member  of  the  dect.  It  was  only 
later,  with  the  devdopment  of  the  scandals  of  the  schism,  that 
Wycliffe  definitely  branded  the  pope,  qua  pope,  as  Antidarist;* 
the  tin  of  Silvester  L  in  accepting  the  donation  of  Constantine 
had  made  all  his  successora  apostates  {Sermona,  ii.  37). 
The  year  1378,  indeed,  saw  the  beginning  oif  an  agressive  pro- 
paganda wUch  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  issue  in  a  position 
wholly  revolutionary.  Wydiffe's  criticism  of  the  established 
order  and  of  the  accepted  doctrines  had  lutherto  been  mainly 

*When  he  says  that  the  bull  was  only  lecnved  at  Oxfonl 
shortly  before  Christmas,  he  is  apparently  confoundin|(  it  whh  tbe 
prelates*  mandate,  which  is  datca  December  18  (Lewis,  appoidix 
xvii.). — CkroH.  Angl.  p.  173. 

*  In  one  text  of  this  document  a  note  »  appended,  to  the  effect 
that  the  council  enjoined  ulence  on  the  writer  as  touching  the  matter 
therein  contained  iFasciatli  Ziaaniontm^  p.  ayi).  Thisi  if  true,  was 
apparently  a  measure  of  precaution. 

^  So  he  describes  the  popes  in  the  first  sermon  in  vol.  iL  of  the 
Sermones.  This  may  very  probably  refer  to  the  two  rival  popes  (cf^^ 
Buddensieg,  PcUmtcal  Works,  intr.  p.  xri).  Book  iiL  of  his  Opn 
etangtliaun  is  also  significantly  e&titled  De  AntiehriU^ 
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coafincd  to  the  Khoob ;  h»  now  dettmiiwd  to  cwiy  it  down 
into  the  streeU.  For  this  puipote  ho  choM  two  means,  both 
based  en  the  thesis  which  he  had  long  maintained  as  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  great  charter  of  the 
Christian  religioo.  The  first  means  was  his  institution  of  the 
"poor"  or  "simple"  priests  to  preach  his  doctrines  throughout 
the  country;  the  aecond  was  the  tranilation  of  the  Vulgate  into 
Eni^ish,  which  he  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  his  friends 
Nicholas  Hereford  and  John  Purvey  (see  Bible,  Emguss). 
This  vasion  of  the  Bible,  and  still  more  his  numerous  aeimons 
and  tracts,  established  Wydiffe's  now  undisputed  position  at 
the  founder  of  English  prose  writing. 

The  choice  of  secular  priests  to  be  his  itinerant  preacfaea 
was  significant  of  another  change  of  attitude  on  Wydifie's  part. 
Hitherto  be  had  been  on  good  terms  wHh  the  friars,  whose  ideal 
of  poverty  appealed  to  him;  as  already  mentioned,  four  doctors 
of  the  mendicant  orders  had  appeared  with  him  at  his  trial  in 
1377.  But  he  had  come  to  recognise  that  all  organised  sodetiea 
within  the  church,  **  sects  "  as  he  called  them,  were  liable  to  the 
same  coiruption,  while  he  objected  fundamentally  to  the  principle 
which  had  established  a  special  standard  of  morality  for  the 
"  religioua."  On  the  other  hand,  WycMc's  itinerant  preachers 
were  not  necessarily  intended  to  work  as  rivals  to  the  beneficed 
clergy.  The  idea  that  underlay  their  mission  was  rather 
analogous  to  that  which  animated  Wesley  four  centuries  later. 
Wydiffe  aimed  at  supplementing  the  services  of  the  church 
by  regular  religious  instruction  in  the  vernacular;  and  his 
organization  included  a  good  number  of  men  who  held  or  had 
held  respectable  positions  in  their  colleges  at  Oxford.  The 
mfluence  of  their  teaching  was  soon  Celt  throughout  the  country. 
The  common  people  were  rejoked  by  the  plain  and  homely 
doctrine  which  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  simple  "  law  "  of  the  goepel, 
while  they  no  doubt  relished  the  denunciation  of  existing  evib 
in  the  church  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  burthen  of  such 
diacoonea.  The  feeling  of  disaffeaion  against  the  rich  and 
careless  clergy,  monks  and  friars  was  wide^itad  but  undefined* 
WycU^  tumeid  it  into  a  definite  channel. 

Meanwhile,  hi  additum  to  his  popnlar  propaganda  and  his 

btcrvcntions  in  politics,  Wydiffe  was  appealing  to  the  world  of 

IffwtfTig  in  a  scries  of  Latin  licalises,  which  followed  each  other 

in  rapid  sucoesdon,  and  collectively  form  his  summa  thedtpM*^ 

During  the  yean  X37S  and  1379  be  produced  his  works  on  the 

truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  on  the  church,  on  the  office  of  king,  on 

the  papal  power. 

Oi  an  these,  except  the  thiid,  the  pteneral  charscter  has  already 
been  indicated.  The  Dt  ojficio  regis  is  practically  a  declaration  o(f 
war  against  the  papal  monarchy,  an  anticipation  of  the  tbcocnitic 
conception  of  national  kiagtbip  as  cctabtished  later  by  the  Reformao 
tion.  The  Ung  is  God's  vicar,  to  be  fcgawied  with  a  •piritual  fear 
second  only  to  that  due  10  God,  .and  resistance  to  him  tor  personal 
wrong  suffered  is  wicked.  His  ][uriad1ction  extends  over  all  causes. 
The  tnshops— who  are  to  the  king  as  Christ's  Humanity  b  to  his 
Divinity— tierive  their  jurisdiction  from  him,  and  whatever  they  do 
b  done  by  hb  authority.*  Thus  in  hb  pntpabb  dignity,  towards  the 
world,  the  king  is  superior  to  the  priest;  it  b  only  in  nb  impalpable 
dignity,  towards  Goo,  thafthe  priest  is  superior  to  the  king.  Wycliffe 
thus  passed  from  an  assaibnt  of  the  papal  to  an  assauant  of  the 
aaccrootal  power;  and  in  thb  way  he  was  uhimately  led  to  examine 
and  to  reicct  the  distinctive  symbd  of  that  power,  the  doctrine  of 
traasobstsatbtton.' 

^  J.  Loacrth,  in  hb  paper  "  Die  Genesis  von  Widifs  Summa 
Thcotopac"*  (SUsunpbef,  d«r  k,  Akad,  dir  Wissenuk.,  Vienna, 
1908,  va\,  156)  gives  proofs  that  the  Summc  was  not  produced  on  a 
previously  thought  out  plan,  but  that  even  the  brier  works  forming 
part  of  it  "  were  the  outcome  of  those  conflicts  which  were^fouf^t 
out  in^de  and  outside  the  Good  Paribmeot,"  i^.  they  were  priinarily 
intended  as  weapons  in  the  eodesiaatico-political  controvcnses  of 
the  time. 

'  Episcopit  sui  cffifiaUs  tt  oiraH  sui^  teiumtur  t«  gmiUcuii^ue  tali 
tauM  tpirUttaliUr  cornoscere  miutaritoie  regis:  trge  rex  per  iUos. 
Sunt  Misi  UtUs  Ugii  komirus  regis.    See  De  officio  regis  (ed.  A.  W 
Polbrd  and  Charles  Sayle.  from  Vienna  MSS.  4514.  3933.  Wydif 
Soc  1887),  cap.  vi.  p.  no. 

'  Sporadic  attacks  had  been  made  00  this  before,  though  it  had 
not  been  formally  challenged  in  the  schoob  See  the  interestmg  case 
of  the  heretic  priest  Ralph  of  Tremur  in  the  RegisUr  of  Jolm  de 
Crandiscm,  Bishop  of  Exeler^  edited  by  F.  C.  Hingestoo-Raadolph 
CLoodoa  and  Exeter,  1894).  ppL  1147  and  1179. 


Wycliffe  htmielf  had  for  wmt  time,  both  In  speech  and  wiitbg, 
indicated  the  main  chaiarf  eriatics  of  hb  teaching  on  the  Euchar- 
ist. It  was  not,  however,  till  X379  or  x38o<  that  began  a  formal 
public  attack  on  what  he  calb  the  '*  new  "  doctrine  in  a  set  c( 
theses  propounded  at  Oxford.  These  w«re  followed  by  sermons, 
tracts,  and,  in  1381,  by  hb  great  treatise  IH  euckariuia,  FinaUy, 
at  the  dose  of  hb  life,  he  summed  up  hb  doctrine  in  thb  as  in 
other  matters  in  the  TrialogiHs. 

The  boguage  in  which  he  denounced  transubsUntbtiou  antic(> 
patcd  that  of  the  Protestant  reformers:  it  b  a  "  bbspbenious  folly," 
a  "  deceit,*'  which  "  despoib  the  people  and  leads  them  to  commit 
idobtry  *';  *  phtk»ophicaUy  it  b  nonsense,  since  it  presupposes  the 
possibiliQr  of  an  accident  existing  without  its  substance;  it  over^ 
throws  the  very  nature  of  a  sacrament.  Yet  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  for  Christ  himseU  says  so 
{Fasc.  Zisan.  p.  11^);  we  do  not,  however,  corporeally  touch  and 
break  the  Lord's  body,  which  b  present  only  sacran^nUuiUr^sfAritiia' 
liter  ef  virfiia/»<er— as  the  soul  b  present  in  the  body,  llie  real 
presence  b  not  denied;  what  Wycliffe  "  dares  not  amrro  *'  b  that 
the  bread  b  after  consecratioa  "  essentially,  substantblly,  cofpore> 
aUy  and  kienticaUy  "  the  body  of  Christ  (&.).  Hb  doctrine,  which 
was  by^  no  means  always  consistent  or  dear,  would  thus  seem  to 
approximate  dosdy  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstahtbtion, 
as  distJaguished  from  the  2winglbn  teaching  accepted  in  the  xxviii. 
Article  of  Religion  'of  the  Church  of  England,  that  "  the  means 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  b  reodved  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  b 
Faith."*  "^ 

A  public  attack  by  a  theologian  of  Wyclifi^e's  influence  on 
the  doctrine  on  which  the  whole  system  of  the  medieval  church 
was  based  could  not  be  passed  over  as  of  mere  academic  interest. 
The  theologians  of  the  university  were  at  once  aroused.  The 
chancellor,  William  Barton,  sat  with  twdve  doctors  (six  of  whom 
were  friars),  and  solemnly  condemned  the  iheaes.  Wycliffe 
appealed,  in  accordance  with  his  principles,  not  to  the  pope,  but 
to  the  king.  But  the  lay  magnates,  who  were  perfectly  ready  to 
help  the  church  to  attaui  to  the  ideal  of  apostolic  poverty, 
shrank  from  the  reqxmsibility  of  lending  thdr  support  to  obscure 
proportions  of  the  schoob,  which,  for  no  practical  end,  involved 
undoubted  heresy  and  therefore  the  pains  of  hcU.  John  of 
Gaunt,  accordioi^y,  hastily  sent  down  a  messenger  enjoining  the 
reformer  to  keep  silence  on  the  subject.  The  rift  thus  created 
between  Wycliffe  and  hb  patrons  in  hig^  places  was,  moreover, 
almost  immedbtdy  wideiied  by  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
Peasants'  Revolt  of  X381,  the  rnult  of  which  was  to  draw  the 
conservative  dements  in  church  and  state  together,  in  defence 
of  thdr  common  interests. 

With  the  PeasanU'  Revolt  it  has  been  supposed  that  Wycliffe 
had  something  to  do.  The  only  positive  fact  implicating  him 
b  the  confession  of  one  of  its  leaders,  John  Ball,  that  he  learned 
his  subversive  doctrines  from  WycUffe.  But  the  confession 
of  a  condemned  man  can  seldom  be  accepted  without  reserve; 
and  we  have  not  only  the  precise  and  repeated  testimony  of 
Knyghton  that  he  was  a  "  precursor "  of  Wycliffe,  but  also 
documentary  evidence  that  he  was  excommunicated  as  early 
as  X366,  long  before  Wycliffe  exposed  himself  to  ecdesiasticiU 
censure.  Wycliffe  m  truth  was  always  careful  to  state  hb 
coromumstic  views  in  a  theoretical  way;  they  are  confined  to  his 
Latin  scholastic  writings,  and  thus  could  not  reach  the  people 
from  him  directly.  At  the  same  time  it  b  very  possible  that  hb 
less  scrupubus  followers  transbted  them  in  their  popular  dis- 
courses, and  thus  fed  the  flame  that  burst  forth  in  the  rebellion. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  consdousncss  of  a  share  of  reqwnsibility  for 
it  that  led  them  to  cast  the  bbme  on  the  friars.  In  any  case 
WycBfle'fe  advocates  must  regret  that  hi  all  his  known  works 
there  b  only  one  trace  of  any  reprobation  of  the  excesses  that 
accompanied  the  outbreak. 

*  1381  (corrected  by  the  editcv  from  1380)  b  the  date  given  in 
Shirley's  editkMi  of  the  Fasciculi  Ziaaniarum.  F.  D.  Matthew,  in  the 
Bng.  HitL  Rt9.  for  April  1890  (v.  328),  proves  that  the  date  must 
have  been  1379  or  1380. 

*  Triahgus,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  22;  De  Euch,  p.  240. 

*  The  dmervaoe  b  summed  up  by  Mdaochthon,  in  hb  ivjectton  ef 
Bucer's  drenicon,  thus: — Fucum  faciuni  hominibus  per  hoc  caoi 
dicumi  vere  adesse  cerpaSt  el  tamcn  postea  addutU  carUmpt^icnu  Jidei, 
i.e.  imaginatione.  Sic  iierum  tuganl  praescntiam  realem.  Sos 
docemns,  quod  corpus  CkrisH  vere  et  n^ilor  adest  cum  pane  oel  in  paM 
iCorpms  Mtrfprmatonm,  ii.  22a  sq.). 
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,  In  the  spring  foUowing  the  Revolt  his  old  enemy,  WtlUam 
Courten&y,  who  had  succeeded  ihe  murdered  archbishop  Sud- 
bury as  archbishop  of  Canierbury,  resolved  to  take  measures 
lor  stamping  out  WycUffe's  crowning  heresy.  He  called  a  court 
oC  bishops,  theologians  and  canonists  at  the  Blackf  riars'  invent 
in  London,  which  assembled  on  the  X7th  to  21st  of  May  and  sat 
with  intervals  until  July.  This  proceeding  was  met  by  a  hardly 
expected  manifestation  of  university  feding  on  WycUffe's  side. 
The  chancellor,  Robert  Rygge,  though  he  had  joined  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  theses,  stood  by  him,  as  did  also  both  the 
proctors.  On  Ascension  Day  (the  15th  of  May)  his  most  pro- 
minent disciple,  Nicholas  Hereford,  was  allowed  to  preach 
a  violent  sermon  against  the  regulars  in  the  churchyard  of 
St  Frideswyde.  The  archbishop  protested  through  lUs  com- 
missary, the  Carmelite  Dr  Peter  Stokes,  who  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  archbishop's  mandate  (on  the  aSlh 
of  May)  for  the  publication  in  the  university  of  the  decision 
lof  the  Blackfriars'  council,  by  which  34  articles  extracted 
from  WycUffe's  works  were  condemned,  ten  as  heretical  and 
fourteen  as  erroneous.  The  reply  of  the  chancellor  was  to 
deny  the  archbisbop's  jurisdiction  within  the  university,  and 
to  allow  Philip  Rcpington,  another  of  WycUffe's  disciples, 
to  preach  on  Corpus  Christi  day  before  the  university. 
Chancellor  and  preacher  were  guarded  by  armed  men,  and 
Stokes  wrote  that  his  Ufe  was  not  safe  at  Oxford.  The  chan- 
cellor and  proctors  were  now  summoned  to  Lambeth,  and 
directed  to  appear  before  the  Blackfriars'  court  on  the  12th  of 
June.  The  result  was  that  the  university  officers  were  soon 
brought  to  submission.  Though  they  were,  with  the  majority 
of  regent  masters  at  Oxford,  on  the  side  of  WycUffe,  the  main 
question  at  issue  was  for  them  one  of  philosophy  rather  than 
faith,  and  they  were  quite  prepared  to  make  formal  submission  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  For  the  rest,  a  few  of  the  reformer's 
more  prominent  adherents  were  arrested,  and  Imprisoned  imtil 
they  recanted. 

WycUffe  himself  remained  at  large  and  unmolested.  It 
is  said  indeed  by  Knyghton  that  at  a  council  held  by 
Courtenay  at  Oxford  in  the  foUowing  November  WycUffe  was 
brought  forward  and  made  a  recantation;  but  our  authority 
fortunately  gives  the  text  of  the  recantation,  which  proves  to  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  plain  EngUsh  statement  of  the 
condemned  doctrine.  It  is  therefore  lawful  to  doubt  whether 
WycUffe  appeared  before  the  council  at  aU,  and  even  whether  he 
was  ever  summoned  before  it.  Probably  after  the  overthrow 
of  his  party  at  Oxford  by  the  action  of  the  Blackfriars'  council 
WycUffe  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  permanently  to  Lutter- 
worth. That  his  strength  among  the  laity  was  undiminished 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  ordinance  pa^ed  by  the  House  of 
Lords  alone,  in  May  1382,  against  the  itinerant  preachers  was 
annulled  on  the  petition  of  the  Commons  in  the  foUowing  autumn. 
In  London,  Leicester  and  elsewhere  there  is  abundant  evidence 
of  his  popularity.  The  reformer,  however,  was  growing  old. 
There  was  work,  he  probably  felt,  for  him  to  do,  more  lasting 
than  personal  controversy.  So  in  his  retirement  he  occupied  him- 
self, with  restless  activity,  in  writing  numerous  tracts,  Latin  and 
English.  To  this  period,  too,  belong  two  of  his  most  important 
works: — ^thc  Trialo^us  and  the  unfinished  Opvs  evangclUum, 

The  TriaJogus  is  as  ft  were  his  summa  summamm  Iheologiae,  a 
summing  up  of  his  arvuments  and  conclusions  on  philosophy  and 
doctrine,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  diicussion  between  three  persons, 
Alilhia.  representing  "  solid  theology,"  Phronesis,  representing 
"  subtle  and  mature  theolos^y,"  and  Pseustis.  representing  ^'  captious 
infidelity  "  whose  function  is  to  bring  out  the  truth  by  arguing  and 
demonstrating  against  it.  The  Trialogus  was  the  best  known  and 
most  influential  of  all  WycUffe's  works,  and  was  the  first  to  be 
l»rinted  (1525).  a  fact  which  gave  it  a  stiU  greater  vogue.  It  is  also 
significant  that  all  the  only  four  known  complete  MSS.  of  the  work, 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  are  of  Hussite  oriftin. 
The  note  of  both  the  Trialogus  and  of  the  Opus  nangeiUum,  Wy- 
cliffe'a  last  work,  is  their  insistence  on  the  ^'  sufficiency  of  Holy 
Scripture." 
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*^  »383.  WycUffe  was  seized  with  a  paralytic 

H  he  continued  his  labours.    In  1384  il  is 

by  Pope  Urban  VI.  to  appear  before  him 


at  Rome ,  but  to  Rome  he' never  went.  On  the  zftth  of  December 
of  this  year,  while  he  was  hearing  mass  in  his  own  church,  he 
received  a  final  stroke,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  the 
New  Year's  eve.  He  was  buried  at  Lutterworth ;  but  by  a  decree 
of  the  councU  of  Constance,  May  4,  1415,  his  remains  were 
ordered  to  be  dug  up  and  burned,  an  order  which  was  carried  out, 
at  the  command  of  Pope  ^lartin  V.,  by  Bishop  Fleming  in  14  zS. 
A  sober  study  of  WycUffe's  life  and  works  justifies  a  conviction 
of  his  complete  sincerity  and  earnest  striving  after  what  he 
believed  to  be  right.  If  he  cannot  be  credited  (as  he  has  been 
by  most  of  his  biographers)  with  aU  the  Protestant  virtues,  be 
may  at  least  claim  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  the  immediate 
dependence  ol  the  individual  Christian  upon  God,  a  rel&tion 
which  needs  no  mediation  of  any  priest,  and  to  which  the  very 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  however  desiraMc,  are  not  essentiaUy 
necessary.  When  he  divorces  the  idea  of  the  Church  from  any 
connexion  with  its  official  or  formal  constitution,  and  conceives  it 
as  consisting  exclusively  of  the  righteous,  he  may  seem  to  have 
gone  the  whole  length  of  the  most  radical  reformera  <^  the 
i6th  century.  And  yet,  powerful  as  was  his  influence  in  England, 
his  doctrines  in  his  own  country  were  doomed  to  perish,  or  at 
best  to  become  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  creed  of  obscure 
and  persecuted  sectaries  (see  Lollards).  It  was  otherwise  in 
Bohemia,  whither  his  works  had  been  carried  by  the  scholars 
who  came  to  England  in  the  train  of  Richard  II.'s  queen,  Anne  of 
Bohemia.  Here  his  writings  were  eageriy  read  and  multiplied, 
and  here  his  disciple,  John  Huss  (9.V.),  with  less  originality 
but  greater  simpUdty  of  character  and  greater  moral  force,  raised 
WycUffe's  doctrine  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  reUgion.  Extracts 
from  the  De  ecclesia  and  the  De  pcUslatt  Papae  of  the  English 
reformer  made  up  the  greater  part  of  the  De  eedcsia  of  Him,  a 
work  for  centuries  ascribed  solely  to  the  Bohemian  divine,  and 
for  which  he  was  condemned  and  burnt.  It  was  WycUffe's 
De  sufficientia  legis  Christi  that  Huss  carried  with  him  to  convert 
the  council  of  Constance;  cf  the  fiery  discourses  now  included 
in  the  published  edition  of  Wydiffe's  Strmcmes  many  were  like- 
wise long  attributed  to  Huss.  FinaUy,  it  was  from  the  De 
euckaristia  that  the  Taboritcs  derived  their  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  with  the  exception  of  the  granting  of  the  chalice 
to  the  laity.  To  Huss,  again,  Luther  and  other  continental 
reformers  owed  much,  and  thtis  the  spirit  of  the  English  reformer 
had  its  influence  on  the  reformed  churches  of  Europe. 

Bibliography. — ^The  documentary  materials  for  Wydiffe's 
biography  arc  to  be  found  in  John  Lewis's  Life  and  Sufferings  of  J. 
WicliJ  (new  ed.,  Oxford,  i8m).  which  contains  a  valuable  appendix 
of  illustrative  papers  and  records;  Foxe's  Acts  and  Mtmumtnts^  vol. 
iii.,  cd.  1855.  with  app.;  Forshall  and  Madden's  preface  to  the 
Wydiffe  Bible,  p.  vii.  note.  Oxford,  i85i ,  W  W.  Shirley's  edition 
of  the  Fasciculi  Zizantwum,  a  collection  of  contemporary  documents 
bearing  on  the  hifiory  of  WycUffe  and  the  Lollards,  with  int«w 
spersed  narrative  ami  comments'  (probably  the  work  of  Thomas 
Nettcr  of  Waldcn)  ( 1 85ft) ;  and  H.  T.  Riley's  notices  in  theappendkxs 
to  the  Second  and  Fourth  Reports  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commis!»ion.  Among  rontemporary  records  the  narrative  of  a  monk 
of  St  Albans — ^a  hitter  onponcnt  of  John  of  Gaunt — is  of  coomicuous 
value,  it  was  pubUsJicd  under  the  title 'of  Ckromcvu  Ampiae,  by 
Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson  (1874).  Of  this  the  account  in  Walsing- 
ham's  Historia  Antlicana  (ed.  H.  T.  Riley,  1863, 1864)  is  mainly  a 
nuxiificd  version.  Knyghton,  who  wrote  De  eremtibus  Angliae  at 
Ix'iccstcr  in  the  heart  of  what  may  be  called  the  WycUffe  country,  n 
\-ery  wdl  informed  so,  10  certain  pa8aaee»  in  the  reformer's  history, 
though  his  chronology  is  extremely  faoltY  (ed.  J.  R.  Lumby,  liSa- 
1895)  There  are  valuable  notices  also  in  the  continuation  of  the 
Euiogtum  kistortarum  (vol  iii.,  cd  F.  S.  Ha>'don,  1663),  in  the 
Ckrontcle  of  Adam  of  Usk  (ed.  E.  M  Thompson,  1876),  and  in  mor^ 
than  one  oX  the  continual  ions  of  Higden.  For  the  stwW  of  Wydiffe's 
theology  the  controversial  works  of  Wodeford  and  Wakren  are 
important,  but  must  neccMarily  be  used  with  caution. 

Of  modern  biof^raphies  that  by  G.  V.  Lcchler  (Jokann  WW  Widit 
vnd  die  Vorgeschtckte  der  Reformation,  3  vob..  Letj^xig.  1873;  partial 
Eng.  trans.,  by  P.  Lorimer,  1878.  i88t  and  1884)  is  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive:  it  includes  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  reformer's 
system,  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  works  whk*h  were  then 
unpublished.  Shirley's  masteriy  introduction  to  the  Fttuicuti 
Zisaniorum.  and  F  D.  Matihew*s  to  his  edition  of  Enghsh  Works 
of  Wyctif  kitkrrto  unprinted  (1880),  as  well  as  Creighton's  History  of 
ike  Papacy,  vol.  i..  l88a,  and  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwdl  Lyte's  account  in  his 
Histtfy  of  the  University  of  Oxford  (1886).  add  to  or  comsct  our  stodi 
of  biographical  materials,  and  contain  much  valuable  criticism. 
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Wydifle's  poGtical  doctrine  b  dwanaed  by  Mr  IL  L.  INmIc  (/iteslr^ 
Iwiu  ff  tht  Uiilory  tf  Medtaut  Tkwgktt  1M4) ;  and  his  rdation  to 
Hutt  is  elaborately  deinoiutrated  by  Dr  J.  Loaerth  (Jius  und  Widtf, 
Prague.  1884:  alio  Eng.  trans.). 


Church  in  the  ifth  and  tsth  Centurieq."  in  HiU.  o/iA*  £ii|.  Cktrnk, 
ed  Stephen  and  Hunt  (London,  1900).  Many  raerences  to  more 
recent  monographs  on  particular  points  wiD  be  found  in  J.  Loserth's 
article  "  WJctif,"  fai  Herzog-Hauck,  lUakHcyUopMic  (3rd  ed., 
1906).  xxi.  pp.  335-^7* 

Wvcliffe's  works  are  enumerated  in  a  Cotalogue  by  Shirley  (Oxford, 
1665).  Of  his  Latin  tvorks  only  two  had  been  published  previously 
to  iMo,  the  Dt  oficte  paslorali,  ed.  G.  V.  Lechler  (Leipag,  1863)  and 
the  Trialogus,  ed.  Lechler  (Oxford,  1869).  The  pbus  nope  expressed 
by  the  learned  editor  of  the  Triahiut  in  his  orefaoe.  tnat  English 
icholars  might  be  moved  to  publish  all  Wycli/fe  s  Latin  works,  b^|an 
to  be  realized  in  188a  with  the  foundation  at  Oxford  of  the  WycUf 


(1885-1905);  Dt  comfoskum*  hominis,  ed.  R.  Beer  (1884):  Dt 
Ecdesiat  ed.  Loeerth  (1886);  Didopu  irM  speculum  eccmiae  mili- 
lantts,  ed.  A.  W.  Pollard  (1886):  Sermones,  ed.  Loserth,  vols,  i.-iv. 
(1887-1890) :  Dt  offiew  rtgts,  ed.  A.  W  Pollard  and  C.  Sayle  (1887)} 
De  apostasiat  ed.  M.  Dziewidd  (1889) ;  De  dominio  dwau^  ed.  R.  L. 
Poole  (1890};  QuMstioHts.  Dt  tntt  pratdiccwuntaii,  ed.  R.  Beer 
(1891);  Dt  tuaurisUa  Iractatui  major,  ed.  Loserth  (189^);  Dt 
hlasphemia,  ed.  Dziewicki  (1894);  Logica  (3  vols.,  ed.  Dziewicld, 
1895-18^):  Opus  tvaugdiemm,  ed.  Loserth  (4  vols..  1898).  parts 
Hi.  and  iv.  also  bear  the  title  De  AmHchrista;  De  Saiwnia,  ed.  Hen- 
berg-Frftnkel  and  Dziewicki  (1898);  De  veritaUu  sacrae  uriptttrat, 
ed.  R.  Buddensieg  (3  vob.,  1^5);  Miscellanea  pkUosopkka,  ed. 
P^.-ewicki  (a  vols.,  1905)  (vol.  1.  has  an  introduction  on  WycU£fe*s 
cliiiosophy);  De  poUstate  papae,  ed.  Loserth  (1907). 

For  Wydiffe's  English  works  see  Sdea  Entfisk  Werks»  ed  T. 
ArnoM  (3  vob.,  1869-1871).  and  EMgfisk  Works  kUkerto  imprinted, 
ed.  F.  D.  Matthew  (1880),  chiefly  sermons  and  short  tracts,  of  many 
of  which  the  authenticity  b  uncertain.  The  Wkket  (Nuremberg. 
1546;  reprinted  at  Oxford,  i8j8)  b  not  included  in  eitner  of  these 
collections.  (R.  L.  P. ,  W.  A.  P.) 

WTCOHBB  (oflStiaUy  Chevping  Wycombe,  abo  Cbifpinc  or 
Hick  Wycombe),  a  market  town  and  mtmidpal  borough  in  the 
Wycombe  parliamentary  division  of  Buckin^iannhire,  F.ngland, 
34  m.  W  by  K.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pbp. 
(1901)  15,54a.  The  church  of  All  Saints,  originally  of  Norman 
foundation,  was  rebuilt  in  xa73  by  the  abbess  and  nuias  of 
Godstow  near  Oxford,  and  was  largely  reconstructed  early  in 
the  15th  century.  For  the  grammar  school,  founded  c  1550  by 
the  mayor  and  burgesses,  a  new  boilding  was  erected  in  1883. 
There  are  remains  of  a  Norman  bo^ltal  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
consisting  of  arches  of  the  chapel.  Tbe  market-house  and 
gnQdhaD  was  erected  in  1757.  The  family  of  Petty,  with  whom 
the  town  has  long  been  connected,  occupied  the  manaon  called 
Wycombe  Abbey.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  mansion  of  Hughendcn 
is  I )  m.  N.  of  the  town.  Among  a  number  of  almshouses  are 
some  bearing  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  endowed  in  156a  out 
of  the  revenues  of  a  dissolved  fraternity  of  St  Mary.  The 
principal  industry  b  chair*mak!ng,  and  there  are  abo  flour  and 
paper  mills.  The  borough  b  under  a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and 
94  counctllocB.  Area,  1734  acres.  The  burgesses  of  Wycombe 
have  ancient  rights  oif  common  pasturage  on  the  neighboiuing 
Rye  Mead. 

There  are  various  British  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qiipmng 
Wycombe  {Wiatmbe,  Wycmmbee,  Cktping  Wycmnhe,  Cke^g  Wkk- 
kamY,  but  the  traces  of  a  Roman  Kttlcment  are  more  important. 
In  Domesday  Book  the  manor  only  is  mentioned,  but  in  1199  the 
men  of  Wycombe  paid  talUge  to  the  king.  In  1225-1326  Alan 
Basset  granted  to  the  boreesBes  the  whole  town  as  a  free  borough. 
Thb  grsnt  was  confirmed  by  Henry  III .  Edward  I..  Henry  IV.  and 
Mary.  In  1558.  however,  a  new  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted 
in  reward  for  the  loyalty  shown  to  Queen  Mary.  It  was  confirmed 
by  Elizabeth  in  1598  and  by  James  V.  in  1609  with  certain  additions. 
Cromwell  (rrantco  another  charter,  but  it  was  burnt  after  the  Restora* 
tion,  and  the  last  charter  was  minted  by  Charlei  II.  in  1663.  The 
corporation  was  remodelled  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
>835,  and  now  conusts  of  a  mayor.  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 
Wycombe  returned  two  burgesses  to  parliament  in  1300  and  con- 
tinued to  send  members  until  1885.  The  franchise  was  enbrged 
after  183a,  auid  in  1867  the  borouah  was  deprived  of  one  of  iu 
members.  A  market  was  granted  oy  Basset  to  the  burgesses  in 
1226.  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  held  every  Friday,  the  day  fixed  by 
die  charter  of  Queen  Mary.  Two  statutory  fairs  were  hekl  under  the 


charter  of  1558,  but  ia  17^  only  one  fair  was  held  on  the  Monday 
before  Mirharimas  for  hinng,  but  there  b  now  a  pleaaure  fair  00  the 
same  day. 

See.  John  Parker,  HiOory  and  AnUquUUt  of  Wyeombe  (1878). 

WTB,  a  river  of  England,  famous  for  Its  beautiful  scenery. 
It  rbes  in  Montgomeryshire  on  the  E.  slope  of  Plinlimmon, 
dose  to  the  source  of  the  Severn,  the  estuary  of  which  it  joins 
titer  a  widely  divergent  coune.  lu  length  b  130  m.;  its 
drainage  area  (which  b  included  in  the  btaan  of  the  Severn), 
1609  sq.  m.  Running  at  first  S.E.  it  crosses  the  W.  of  Radnor^ 
shire,  passing  Rhajrader,  and  receiving  the  Elan,  in  the  basin  of 
which  are  the  Birmins^am  reservoirs.  It  then  divides  Radnor- 
shire from  Brecknockshire,  receives  the  Ithon  on  the  left,  passes 
BuUth,  and  presently  turns  N.E.  to  Hay,  separating  Radnorshire 
from  Herefordshire,  and  thia  forming  a  short  stretch  of  the 
Welsh  boundary  The  river,  which  rose  at  an  elevation  exceeding 
3000  ft ,  has  now  reached  a  levdi  of  950  ft.,  55  m.  from  its  source. 
As  it  enters  Herefordshire  it  bends  E.  by  S.  to  reach  the  city  of 
Hereford.  It  soon  receives  the  Lugg,  which,  augmented  by  the 
Arrow  and  the  Frome,  joins  from  the  N.  The  course  of  the 
Wye  now  becomes  extremely  sinuous;  and  the  valley  narrows 
nearly  to  Chepstow.  For  a  short  (Ustance  the  Wye  divides 
Herefordshire  from  Gloucestershire,  and  for  the  rest  of  its 
course  Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthslure.  It  passes  Mon* 
mouth,  where  it  receives  the  Monnow  on  the  right,  and  finally 
Chepstow,  2  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Severn  estuary. 
Hie  river  b  navigable  for  small  vessds  for  1$  m.  up  from  the 
mouth  on  high  tides,  but  there  b  not  much  traffic  above  Chep- 
stow. The  average  spring  rise  of  the  tide  b  38  ft.  at  Chepstow, 
while  50  ft.  b  sometimes  exceeded;  the  average  neap  rise  b 
a8|  ft.  The  scenery  b  finest  between  Rhayader  and  Hay  in  the 
upper  part,  and  from  Goodrich,  below  Ross,  to  Chepstow  in  the 

lower,  the  second  being  the  portion  which  gives  the  Wye  its  fame. 
The  name  of  Wye  belongs  also  to  two  smaller  English  rivers — (1) 
a  right-bank  tributary  of  the  Dccbyshire  Derwent,  rising  in  the 
uplands  near  Buxton,  and  havinc  part  of  its  cariy  coune  through  oae 
ot  the  caverns  characteristic  of  the  district;  (a^  a  left-bank  tributary 
of  the  ThameS|  watering  the  valley  of  the  Chiltenu  in  whkh  lies 
Wycombe  and  jmning  tm  main  river  near  Bourne  End. 

WTKES,  THOMAS,  English  chrom'dcr,  was  a  canon  regular 

of  Oseney  Abbey,  near  Oxford.    He  was  the  author  of  a  chrom'de 

extending  from  1066  to  x  2S9,  which  b  printed  among  the  monastic 

annab  edited  by  H.  R.  Luard  for  the  "  Rolb  "  Series.    He  gives 

an  account  of  the  barons'  war  from  a  royalist  standpoint,  and  b 

a  severe  critic  of  Montfort's  policy.    He  b  of  some  value  for  the 

reign  of  Edward  I.    Hb  work  b  closely  connected  with  the 

Oseney  Annab,  which  are  printed  parallel  with  hb  work  by 

Luard,  but  from  1 258  to  x  278  Wykes  b  an  independent  authority. 

Sec  H.  R.  Luard's  Annates  monastici,  vol.  iv.  (1869):  and  earlier 
edition  in  Gale's  Scriptores  ^inque,  pp.  21-128. 

WTUB,  ALBXANDER  (18x5-1887),  British  missionary,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  6th  of  Aprfl  1815,  and  went  to  school 
at  Drumlithie,  Kincardineshire,  and  at  Chelsea.  While  appren- 
ticed to  a  cabinet-maker  he  picked  up  a  Chinese  grammar  written 
in  Latin,  and  after  mastering  the  latter  tongue  made  such  good 
progress  with  the  former,  that  in  1846  James  Lcgge  engaged 
him  to  superintend  the  London  Missionary  Society's  press  at 
Shanghai.  In  thb  position  he  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of 
Chinese  religion  and  civilization,  and  especially  of  their  mathe- 
matics, so  that  he  was  able  to  show  that  Sir  George  Homer's 
method  (1819)  of  solving  equations  of  all  orders  had  been  known 
to  the  Chinese  mathematicians  of  the  X4th  century.  He  made 
several  joumeys  into  the  interior,  notably  in  1858  with  Lord 
Elgin  up  the  Yang-tsze  and  in  x868  with  Griffith  John  to  the 
capital  of  Sze-ch'uen  and  the  source  of  the  Han.  From  1863  he 
was  an  agent  of  the  Britbh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  He  settled 
in  London  in  1877,  and  died  on  the  loth  of  Febmary  1887. 

In  Chineie  he  published  books  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra 

S>e  Morgan's),  mechanics,  astronomy  (Herschel's),  and  Tke 
arine  SUam  Engine  (T.  J.  Main  and  T.  Brown),  as  wiril  as  trans- 
btions  of  the  first  two  gospels.  In  Englidi  hb  chief  works  wert 
Notes  on  Ckinese  Lileratmre  (Shanghai.  1867),  and  scattered  articles 
collected  under  the  title  Ckineu  Researckes  by  Alexander  Wylit 
(Shanghai,  1897). 
See  H.  Cordier.  L^e  and  Lahonrs  of  A.  WyKe  (1887). 
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WTUB,  ROBERT  (1839-1877),  American  artist,  was  bora  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  in  1839.  He  was  taken  to  the  United  States 
when  a  €hild,  and  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  the  directors  of  which 
sent  him  to  France  in  1863  to  study.  He  won  a  medal  of  the 
second  class  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1872.  He  went  to  Pont  Aven, 
Brittany,  in  the  early  sixties,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
on  the  4th  of  February  1877.  He  painted  Breton  peasants  and 
scenes  in  the  history  of  Brittany;  among  his  important  works 
was  a  large  canvas,  "  The  Death  of  a  Vendean  Chief/'  now  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

WYMONOHAM  (pronounced  Windham),  a  market  town  in 
the  mid-pailiamentary  division  of  Noriolk,  England,  10  m.  S.W, 
of  Norwich  by  (he  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  4764. 
The  church  of  St  Mary  the  Virgin  rises  on  an  eminence  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  It  was  attached  to  a  Benedictine  priory, 
founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  lath  oentiixy  as  a  cell  of 
St  Albans  abbey  by  William  de  Albini  In  1448  this  foundation 
became  an  abbey.  The  nave  is  of  ornate  Norman  work,  with  a 
massive  triforium,  surmounted  by  a  Perpendicular  clerestory 
and  a  beautiful  wooden  roof.  The  broad  N.  aisle  is  Perpendicular, 
and  has  also  a  very  fine  rood  screen.  At  the  W.  end  there  is  a 
lofty  and  graceful  Perpendicular  tower.  The  choir,  which  was 
u&ed  as  the  conventual  church,  has  left  only  slight  traces,  and  one 
arch  is  standing  of  a  laige  chapel  which  adjoined  it  on  the  S. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  picturesque  half-timbered  market 
cross  (x6x6),  with  an  octagonal  upper  chamber  raised  on  massive 
pillars  of  wood.  A  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Thomas  of  Canterbiixy, 
is  used  as  a  grammar  school  At  Wymondham  on  the  7th  of 
July  a  festival  was  formerly  held  in  honour  of  the  saint.  It 
was  at  this  festival  in  1549  that  the  rebellion  of  Robot  Ket  or 
Kelt  came  to  a  head. 

WTNAAS,  or  Waznad,  a  highland  tract  in  S.  India,  forming 
part  of  Malabar  district,  Madras.  It  consists  of  a  table-land 
amid  the  W.  Ghats,  60  m.  long  by  30  m.  broad,  with  an  average 
elevation  of  3000  ft.;  pop.  (1901)  7S,X49'  It  is  best  known  as 
the  district  where. a  large  amount  of  British  capital  was  sunk 
during  the  decade  1876-1886  in  gold  mines.  It  had  yet  earlier 
been  a  coffee-planting  district,  but  this  industry  has  recently 
declined.  Tea,  pepper  and  cardamoms  are  produced  in  increasing 
quantities.    There  are  also  valuable  forest  reserves. 

WYNDHAM.  SIR  CHARLES  (1837-  ),  English' actor,  was 
bom  in  Liverpool  on  the  23rd  of  March  1837,  the  son  of  a  doctor. 
He  was  educated  abroad,  at  King's  College,  London  and  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Peter  Street  Anatomical  School, 
Dublin,  but  his  taste  for  the  stage  was  too  strong  for  him  to 
take  up  either  the  clerical  or  the  medical  career,  suggested  for  him, 
and  early  in  1862  he  made  a  first  ^pearance  in  London  as  an 
actor.  Later  in  the  year,  being  in  America,  he  volunteered 
during  the  Civil  War',  and  became  brigade  surgeon  in  the  Federal 
array,  resigning  in  1864  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  New  York 
with  John  Wilkes  Booth.  Returning  to  En^and,  he  played  at 
Manchester  and  Dublin  in  Her  Ladyskip*s  Guardian^  his  own 
adaptation  of  Edward  B.  Hamley*s  novel  Lady  Lee*s  Widovkood. 
He  reappeared  in  London  in  1866  as  Sir  Arthur  Lascelles  in 
Morton's  AU  that  Qiiters  is  not  CM,  but  his  great  success  at 
that  time  was  in  F.  C.  Bumand's  burlesque  of  Black-eyed  Susam, 
as  Hatchett,  *'  with  dance."  This  brought  him  to  the  St  James's 
theatre,  where  he  played  with  Henry  Irving  in  Idalia;  then  with 
Ellen  Terry  in  Charles  Readers  Double  Marriage,  and  Tom 
Taylor's  Still  WaUrs  Run  Deep.  As  Charles  Surface,  his  best 
part  for  many  years,  and  in  a  breezy  three-act  farce,  Pink 
Dowumoa,  by  James  Albcry,  and  in  BrigkUm^  an  angUcized 
ver»on  of  Saratoga  by  Bronson  Howard  (1842-1908),  who 
married  bis  sister,  he  added  greatly  to  his  popularity  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  1876  he  took  control  of  the  Criterion 
theatre.  Here  he  produced  a  long  succession  of  pbys,  in  which 
he  took  the  leading  part,  notably  a  number  of  old  English 
comedict,  and  in  such  modem  plays  as  Tke  Liars,  The  Case  of 
JUkJUtm  Smtm  and  others  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones;  and  he 

^is  acting  in  Dani  Ccrrick,  In  1899  he 
called  Wymlham'a.    la  1902  he  was 


knighted.  From  188^  onwards  Ins  leading  actiesa  was  MiM 
Majry  Moore  (Mrs  Albery),  who  became  his  partner  in  the 
proprietorship  of  the  Criterion  and  Wyndham's  theatres,  and  of 
his  New  Theatre,  opened  in  1903;  and  her  delightful  acting  in 
comedy  made  their  long  association  memorable  on  the  London 
stage. 

WYNDHAM,  SIR  WILUAM,  BAST.  (1687-1740),  English 
politician,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Edward  Wyndham,  Bart.,  and 
a  grandson  of  William  Wyndham  (d.  1683)  of  Orchard  Wynd- 
ham,  Somerset,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  x66x.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  entered  parliament 
in  X  7 10  and  became  secretary-at-war  in  the  Tory  ministry  in 
1712  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1713.  He  was  closely 
associated  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  he  was  privy  to  the 
attempts  made  to  bring  about  a  Jacobite  restoration  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne;  when  these  failed  he  was  dismissed  from  o£Bce. 
In  1715  the  failure  of  a  Jacobite  movement  led  to  his  imprison- 
ment, but  he  was  soon  set  at  liberty.  Under  George  I.  Wyndham 
was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
fighting  for  his  High  Church  and  Tory  principles  against  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  He  was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
exiled  Bolingbroke,  and  after  1723  the  two  were  actively  aswci- 
ated  in  abortive  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  Walpole.  He  died 
at  Wells  on  the  X7th  of  June  1740.  Wyndham 's  fint  wife  was 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  Seymour,  6th  duke  of  Somerset. 
By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Chades,  who  became  and  eari  of  Egre- 
mont  in  1750,  and  Percy,  who  took  the  name  of  O'Brien  and  was 
created  earl  of  Thomond  in  X7s6. 

The  Wyndkam  Family,  Sir  John  Wyndham,  a  Noriolk  man, 
was  knii^ted  after  the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487  and  beheaded 
for  high  treason  on  the  2nd  of  May  1 502.  He  married  Blaigaret, 
daughter  of  John  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son  Sir 
Thomas  Wyndham  (d.  152 1),  of  Fdbrigg,  Norfolk,  was  vice- 
admiral  of  England  under  Henry  VUI.  By  his  first  wife  Sir 
Thomas  was  the  father  of  Sir  John  WyndlAin,  who  Bocrricd 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Sydenham  of  Orduud,  Someiset, 
and  founded  the  Somerset  branch  of  the  family,  aiKi  also  of  Sir 
Edmund  Wyndham  of  Felbrigg,  who  was  sheriff  of  Norfolk  at 
the  time  of  Robert  Ket's  rebdllon.  By  his  second  wife  Sir 
Thomas  was  the  father  of  the  seaman  Thomas  Wyxxiham 
(c  i5xo-isS3)>  sn  account  of  whose  voyage  to  Morocco  in  155* 
is  printed  in  Hakluyt's  Voyates* 

From  Sir  John  Wyndham  of  Orchard  Wyndham  was  de- 
scended Thomas  Wyndham  (1681-1745),  lord  chancrllor  of 
Ireland  from  1726  to  1739,  who  in  1731  was  created  Baion  Wynd- 
ham of  Finglass,  a  title  which  became  extinct  on  his  death.  His 
nephew,  Henry  Penraddocke  WyxMlham-  (1736-18x9),  the  topo- 
grapher, wrote  A  Gentleman's  Tonr  Ikromgk  MornmonlkMkire  and 
Wales  in  June  and  July  1774  (i  775);  and  WiUskire  from  Domes- 
day Book,  wiik  a  Translaiion  oj  Ike  Original  Latin  .isUa  En^isk 
(Salisbury,  1788). 

Sir  John  Wyndham  of  Orchard  Wyndham  was  also  the  ancestor 
of  the  Windhams  of  Fdbrigg,  who  adopted  this  form  of  apdling 
the  family  name,  the  most  noteworthy  members  of  which  were 
the  statesman  WillLun  Windham  («.«.),  and  Sir  Charles  Ash 
Windham  (1810-1870),  a  soldier  who  mmmanded  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

The  Wyndhams  are  also  connected  throngh  a  female  fine  with 
the  family  of  Wyndham-(^in,  which  holds  the  earidom  of  Dun- 
raven.  Valentine  Richard  Qidn  (1752-1824),  of  Adare,  county 
Limerick,  was  created  Baron  Adare  on  the  union  with  En^jbind 
in  1800,  and  eari  of  Dunraven  and  Mount -Eari  in  1822.  His  son, 
the  2nd  eari  (1782-X850),  mairied  Caroline  (d.  1870).  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Thomas  Wyndham  of  Dunraven  Castle,  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  took  the  name  of  Wyndham-Qoin.  Their  son,  the 
3id  eari  (1812-1871),  who  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Baron  Kenry  in  x866,  was  a  weO-koown  man  of 
science,  espedaHy  interested  in  archaeology.  His  son,  Windham 
Thomas  Wyndham-Quin  (b.  1841),  the  4th  earl,  was  under^ 
secretary  for  the  colonies  in  1885-1887,  and  became  later  a 
prominent  figure  in  Irish  politics,  as  diairman  of  the  Irisb  Land 
Conferrncr  and  president  of  the  Irish  Reform  Assodatka; 
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be  was  abo  promtBent  as  a  yachtsman,  oompeting  for  tbe 
America  cup  (see  YAoniNO)  in  1893  and  x89$. 

WYNN,  SIR  JOHN  (1553-1627),  Welsh  antiquary,  was  the  son 
of  Morris  Wynn  and  descended  from  the  princes  o(  Wales.  He 
was  educated  9I  Oxford,  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate  of 
Gwydir  in  Carearvonahixe  in  1580,  and  was  member  of  parlia* 
mcnt  for  this  county  in  x 586.  In  x6o6  he  was  made  a  knight  and 
in  16  X I  a  baronet.  He  was  interested  in  several  mining  ventures 
and  also  found  time  for  antiquarian  studies.  He  died  on  the  ist 
of  March  1627.  At  Llanrwst  Wynn  founded  an  hospital  and 
endowed  a  schooL  ICs  Hilary  of  the  Gwydir  Family ,  which  had 
a  great  reputation  in  North  Wales,  was  first  published  by  Daines 
Barrington  in  1770,  and  in  1878  an  edition  was  published  at 
Oswestry.  It  is  valuable  as  the  only  work  which  describes  the 
state  of  society  in  North  Wales  in  the  X5th  and  the  earlier  part 
of  the  i6th  century.  Hisaon  Richard  (d.  1649)  was  in  attendance 
on  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  L,  when  he  visited  Spain 
in  1623,  and  was  afterwards  treasurer  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria; 
be  wrote  an  account  of  the  journey  to  Spain,  published  by  T. 
Heamc  in  1729  with  the  Uisioria  viiae  et  regtU  Ricardi  II,  He 
buQt  the  bridge  over  the  Conway  at  Uanxwst.  The  baronetcy 
became  extinct  in  17 19,  when  Wynnstay,  near  Ruabon,  passed 
to  Sir  Watkm  Williams,  who  took  the  name  of  Williams- Wynn 
and  f ouiuied  the  family  of  that  name. 

Sir  John  Wynn's  estate  of  Gwydir  came  to  the  ist  duke  of 
Ancaster  in  the  r7th  century  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  the  Wynns.  On  the  death  of  the  last  duke  in  1779,  Gwydir 
was  inherited  by  his  sister  Prisdlla,  Lady  WiUoughbr/  die  Er»by 
in  her  own  right,  whose  husband  wis  create  Baron  Gwydir. 
On  the  death  of  Albcric,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby  (1870), 
this  title  (now  merged  in  that  of  earl  of  Ancaster)  fell  into 
abeyance  between  his  two  daughters,  while  that  of  Baron 
Gwydir  passed  to  his  cousin  and  heir  male  Gwydir  itself  was 
sold  by  the  earl  of  Ancaster  in  1895,  the  house  and  part  of  the 
estate  being  bought  by  Eaxl  Caiiington,  who  also  claimed  descent 
from  Sir  John  Wyim. 

WTMTOUN,  ANDREW  OF  (?X35o-?i43o),  author  of  a  long 
metrical  histoiy  of  Scotland,  called  the  Orygynak  CronykU  0/ 
Scotland^  was  a  canon  regular  of  St  Andrews,  and  prior  of  St 
Serf's  in  Lochleven.  He  wrote  the  Ckronitie  at  the  request  of 
his  patron,  Sir  John  of  Wemyss,  whose  representative,  Mr 
Erskinc  Wemyss  of  Wemyss  Castle,  Fifeshire,  possesses  the  oldest 
extant  MS.  of  the  work.  The  subject  is  the  history  of  Scotland 
from  the  mythical  period  (hence  the  epithet  "  ori^oal ")  down 
to  the  accession  of  James  I.  in  X406.  The  earlier  books  are  of  no 
historical  value,  but  the  later  have  in  all  outstanding  matters 
stood  the  test  of  comparison  with  contemporary  records.  The 
philological  interest  is  great,  for  few  works  of  this  date,  and  no 
other  of  like  magnitude,  are  extant  in  the  vernacular. 

The  text  is  pfcserwd  in  eight  MSS.,  of  which  three  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Ro\aI  (17  D  xx.),  the  Cottonian  (Nero  D.  xi.)  and  the 
Lansdowne  (197);  two  in  the  Advocates*  library,  Edinburgh  (19, 
3,  3  and  19,  2,  4).  one  at  Wemyss  Ca»tle  {u.s.) ;  one  in  the  umverrity 
library  at  St  Andrews,  and  one,  formcriy  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bofwelb  of  Auchinlcck.  now  the  property  of  Mr  lohn  Ferguson, 
Duns,  Berwickshire.  The  first  edition  of  the  CkronicU  pased  on  the 
Royal  MS.)  was  published  by  David  Nfacpheraon  m  1795:  the 
second  by  IXavid  Laing,  in  the  aeries  of "  Scottish  Historians  "  (Edin., 
1872).  Both  are  superseded  by  the  elaborate  edition  by  Mr  Amours 
for  the  Scottish  Text  Society  (1906). 

WTOMIliO,  one  of  the  CenUal  Western  sUtes  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  utuated  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  41* 
and  if  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  longitude  37'  and  34'  W.  of 
Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Montana  on  the  E. 
by  S.  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  on  the  S.  by  Colorado  and  Utah, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Utah,  Idaho,  and  a  small  southward  projection 
of  Montana.  The  state  has  a  length  of  about  375  m.  £.  and  W. 
along  its  southern  border  and  a  breadth  of  376  m.  N.  and  S.  It 
has  an  area  of  97,914  tq.  m.,  of  which  330  sq.  m.  are  water  surface 

Pkytieal  Feotarar.— The  cheater  portion  of  the  state  belongs  to  the 
Great  Plains  Province,  which  extends  from  N.  to  S.  across  the 
United  States  between  the  tooth  meridian  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Within  this  province  are  found  the  Black  Hills  of  S.  Dakota,  and 
their  W.  stopes  extend  across  the  boundary  into  N.E.  Wyoming. 
Tba  N.W.  portioD  of  the  stats  is  occnpied  by  the  &  end  of  the 


Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Provinee;  and  the^.  end  of  the  Southern 
Rockies  extends  across  the  Colorado  line  into  southern  Wyoming. 
The  Great  E*bios  in  Wyoming  have  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to 
7000  ft.  over  much  of  the  state,  and  consist  of  flat  or  gently  roiling 
country,  barren  of  tree  growth,  but  often  covered  with  nutritious 
passes,  and  affording  paatuiage  for  vast  numbers  of  live  stock. 
Erosion  buttesand  mesas  occasionally  rise  as  picturesque  monuments 
above  the  general  level  of  the  plains,  and  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains  the  plains  strata,  dsewhere  nearly  horizontal,  are  bent 
sharply  upward  and  carved  by  erosbn  into  **  hogback  '*  ridges. 
These  features  are  well  devckiped  about  the  Bighorn  Mountains,  an 
outlying  member  of  the  Rockies  which  boldly  interrupts  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  plains  in  north-central  W^^oming.  The  plains  s«ii- 
ments  contain  important  coal  beds,  which  ate  worked  in  nearly 
every  county  in  the  state.  In  the  regioa  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Rockies,  the  plains  are  inteirupted  by  minor  Mountain 

Roups,  volcanic  buttes  and  lava  flows,  among  which  the  Leucite 
ills  and  Pilot  Butte  aie  prominent  examples. 

Notwithstanding  these  elevations,  this  portion  of  the  state  makes 
a  distinct  break  m  the  continuity  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Rockies,  giviiw  a  broad,  relatively  low  pass  utilised  by  the  Oregon 
Trail  in  eariy  days,  and  by  the  Union  Pacific  railway  at  a  later  oenod. 
The  Black  Hilb  District  hi  the  N.E.  conuins  the  Little  Missouri 
Buttes  and  the  Mate  Tepee  (or  Devil's  Tower),  prominent  erosion 
remnants  of  volcanic  intrusions.  Local  glaciation  has  modified  the 
higher  levek  of  the  Bighorn  Mountains,  giving  glacial  cirques, 
alpine  peaks  and  many  mountain  lakes  and  waterfalls.  Several 
sinall  gCsciers  still  remain  about  the  base  of  Cloud  Peak,  the  highest 
summit  in  the  range  (13^165  ft.).  The  Southern  Rockies  end  in 
broken  ranges  with  elevations  of  9000  ft.  and  over.  That  portion  of 
the  Northern  Rockies  extending  into  the  N.  W.  of  the  state  affords  the 
most  magnificent  sccncfv.  Here  is  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
(9J9.).  Just  S.  of  the  Park  the  Teton  Mountains,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  low  basin  of  Jackson's  Hole  to  elevations  of  io,oop  and  1 1,000  ft., 
form  a  striking  feature.  In  the  Wind  River  Range,  farther  S.E.,  are 
Gannett  Peak  (13.775  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  smte,  and  Fremont 
Peak  (13.730  ft.).  In  addition  to  the  not  springs  of  the  Yellowstone 
region,  mention  should  be  made  of  large  hot  springs  at  Thcrmopplis 
and  Saratoga,  where  the  water  has  a  temperature  01  about  135*  F. 

Much  of  the  state  is  drained  by  branches  of  the  Missouri  nver,  the 
most  Important  being  the  Ydbwstone,  Bighorn  and  I*owder  rivers 
flowing  N.,  and  the  Cheyenne  and  North  Platte  flowing  E.  The 
Green  river,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado,  flows  S.  from  the  SiW.  of  the 
state,  while  the  Snake  river  rises  farther  N.  and  flows  W.  to  the 
Pacific  drainage.  S.W.  of  the  centre  of  the  state  is  an  area  with  no 
outward  drainage,  the  streams  emptying  into  desert  lakes. 

fttiMHi.'-Great  herds  of  bison  formerly  ranged  the  pbins  and  a 
few  are  still  preserved  in  the  National  Park.  The  white-tailed 
Virginia  deer  inhabits  the  bottom  lands  and  the  mule  deer  the  moie 
open  country.  Lewis's  (irairie  dog,  the  cottontail  rablMt,  the  coyote, 
tne  grey  wolf  and  the  kit  fox  are  all  animals  of  the  plains.  In  the 
mountains  are  elk,  puma,  lynx,  the  varying  hare  and  snowshoe  rabbit, 
the  yellow-haired  porcupine,  Fremont's  and  Bailey's  squirrels,  the 
mountain  sheep,  the  four^triped  chipmunk.  Townsend's  spermo- 
phile,  the  prong-homed  antelope,  the  cinnamon  pack-rat.  griszly. 
Drown,  sihrcftip  and  Mack  bears  and  the  wolverine.  Other  animafs. 
mote  or  less  common,  are  the  bUck-tailed  deer,  the  jacknbbit,  the 
bad^,  the  skunk,  the  beaver,  the  moose  and  the  weasel.  The 
prairie  nttlesnake  is  common  in  the  dry  plains  country. 

The  sneanis  are  well  stocked  with  rainbow  and  brook  trout.  The 
former  fish  were  introduced  from  California  in  1 885.  They  thrive  in  the 
Wyomfng  streams  and  rivets  and  are  superior  game  fish.  Specimens 
of  eight  and  ten  pounds  weight  have  been  taken  by  rod  and  fly 
fishermen  from  the  Big  Larsmie  river.  Other  fish  native  to  the  waters 
of  the  state  are  the  sturgeon,  catfish,  perch  Oocally  called  pike), 
buffalo  fish,  flathead  and  sucker. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  birds.  Eared  grebes  and  ring-billed 
gulls  breed  on  the  sloughs  of  the  plains,  and  ruely  the  white  pelican 
nests  about  the  Uke  shores.  Here,  too.  breed  many  spedes  oTducks. 
the  mallard,  gadwall,  baldpate,  three  species  of  teal  shoveler,  pin- 
tail, hooded  mergansers,  and  Canada  geese;  other  aucks  and  geese 
are  migrants  only.  Formerly  the  trumpeter  swan  nested  here.  On 
the  plains  a  few  waders  breed,  as  the  avocet,  western  willet  and  long- 
billed  curkw;  but  most  are  birds  of  passage.  At  high  altitudes  the 
mountain  plover  is  found ;  the  dusky jjouse  haunts  the  forests  above 
8000  ft. :  tne  wfaite>tailed  ptarmigan  is  rendent  in  the  alpine  regions; 
and  on  the  plains  are  foimd  the  prairie  sharp-tailed  grouse  and  the 
sage-hen.  The  curkey-biuzard  is  found  mainfy  in  the  olains  country. 
Various  hawks  and  owls  are  common:  the  golden  eagle  nests  on  the 
mountain  crags  and  the  burrowing  owl  on  the  plains.  The  red-naped 
sapBucker  and  Lewis's  woodpecko'  are  conspicuous  in  wooded  lands; 
Nuttall's  poor-will,  Say's  phocbe.  the  desert  homed  lark,  Bullock's 
oriole,  the  yellow-headed  blackbird  and  McCown's  longqwr  are 
characteristic  of  the  open  lowlands. 

Flora, — ^Forest  growth  in  Wyoming  is  limited  to  the  highest 
mountain  ranges,  the  most  important  forests  being  in  the  Black  llills 
region  in  the  N.E.,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Biehom  Mountains, 
ami  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  of  the  N.W.  of  the  state,  including 
Yelkmstone  National  Park.  Tne  yellow  pine  is  the  most  important 
'  tree  in  the  Bighonia,  and  snail  lodtspok  pine  mahaa  up  the  greater 
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put  oC  the  N.W^forettt.  White  fir  is  found  above  tliefoolhilt  cone, 
and  heavy  growths  <A  cottonwood  along  the  streams  in  the  Bighorn 
region.  The  Douglas  spruce  and  Rocky  Mountain  white  pine  are 
common  in  the  (orestsoi  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  from  which 
much  of  the  native  lumber  used  in  the  S.  of  the  state  is  secured. 
Other  trees  are  the  juniper,  willow,  green  ash,  box  eldci  scrub  oak. 
wild  plum  and  wild  cherry.  Occasional  cottonwoods  along  streams 
are  the  only  trees  on  the  puins.  The  common  sage  brush  artenusia. 
b  the  characteristic  shrub  of  the  plains  where  the  soil  is  comparatively 
free  from  alkali,  and  is  abundant  in  the  valleys  of  the  arid  foothills. 
Where  alkali  is  present,  the  i^ns  may  be  nearly  barren,  or  covered 
with  grease  wood  and  species  of  atriplex,  including  the  so-called  while 
sage.  Grease  wood  is  bkcwise  abundant  in  the  foothills  wherever 
the  soil  contains  alkali.  Various  species  ol  nutntious  grasses  cover 
much  of  the  plains  and  foothills,  and  even  ckHhe  the  apparently 
barren  mountain  peaks. 

QtmaU. — In  the  lower  Bighorn  Valley,  summer  temperaturea  rise 
to  95*  or  Ioo^  but  at  heights  of  6000  to  7000  ft  on  neighbouring 
ranges,  summer  temperatures  seldom  rise  aoovc  90*,  and  uosts  may 
occur  at  any  time  Elevations  under  6000  ft.  have  a  mean  annual 
temperature  of  from  40*  to  47*,  but  high  mountain  areas  and  cold 
valleys  may  have  mean  temperatures  as  low  as  34*  The  air  is 
clear  and  dry,  and  although  temperatures  of  100*  arc  recorded,  sun- 
strokes are  practically  unknown.  Winter  temperatures  as  low  as 
->5i  *  have  been  recorded,  but  these  very  low  temrcratures occur  in  the 
valleys  rather  than  on  the  higher  elevations.  The  cold  is  sharp  and 
bracmg  rather  than  disagrocabte,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the 
air;  and  the  periods  of  cold  weather  are  generally  of  short  dnrsttion. 
The  winter  climate  is  rcmarkabljr  pleasant  as  a  rule,  and  outdoor 
work  mav  usually  be  earned  on  without  discomfort. 

The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  climatic  variations. 
At  Basin,  in  the  Bighorn  Valley,  the  mean  winter  temperature  is 
16',  the  summer  mean  73*.  Thayne.  on  the  mountainous  W.  border 
of  the  sute.  has  a  winter  mean  of  19*.  aod  a  summer  mean  of  but 
59*:  Cheyenne  in  the  S.C.  has  a  winter  mean  of  a?*,  and  a  summer 
mean  of  65*.  The  percentage  of  sunshine  in  the  state  b  high. 
Precjpitatioo  varies  in  different  areas  from  8  to  20  in.,  the  avera^ 
for  the  state  being  ia-5  in.  Wyoming  thus  belongs  with  the  and 
states,  and  irrigation  is  necessary  for  agriculture.  A  greater  pce- 
cipitation  doulnless  prevails  on  the  higher  mountains,  but  trust- 
worthy records  are  not  available.  Spring  is  the  wettest  season. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  W.  and  reach  a  high  velocity  on  the  level 
plaias. 

SoiL — ^While  some  of  the  mor^  arid  districts  have  soils  so  strongly 
alkaline  as  to  be  pnctically  unrcclaimablc.  there  are  extensive  areas 
of  fertile  lands  which  only  require  irrigation  to  make  them  highly 
productive.  Alluvial  deposits  Drought  down  by  mountain  streams, 
and  strips  of  Aoodplain  alon^  larger  streams  on  the  plains  are  very 
fertile  and  well  repay  irrigation.  Lack  of  water  rather  than  poverty 
of  soil  renders  most  of  the  plains  region  fit  for  grazing  only.  In  the 
mountains,  ruggedness  combines  witn  thin  and  scattered  soil  to  make 
these  districts  of  small  asricultural  value. 

AmcuUnrt. — ^The  total  area  in  farms  in  1 880  was  I344^«eres,  of 
which  8A.iaa  acres  (66-8%)  were  improved;  in  1900 it  was 8,12^,536 
acres,  of  which  792.333  acres  (^-8%)  were  improved.  The  large 
increase  in  unimproved  acreage  in  farms  was  pnncipally  due  to  the 
increased  importance  in  sheep-raising.  In  1909  Wyoming  ranked 
first  among  ine  states  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  production  of 
wool.  The  number  of  sheep  in  lOOQ  was  7  316.000,  valued  at 
$33,190,000.  being  more  than  one^ignth  in  numbers  and  nearly  one- 
^cnth  in  value  of  all  sheep  in  the  United  States.  The  production  of 
wool  in  1909  was  38400,000  tb  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool  and 
13.288.000  lb  of  scoured  wool.  The  average  weight  per  fleece  was 
8  lb.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  1  ndustry  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  A^- 
culture  has  made  experiments  in  breeding  range  sheep  in  Wyoming. 
The  total  number  of  neat  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges  in  1910  was 
086,000  (including  27.000  milch  cows)  valued  at  I26.277.000; 
horses,  148.000,  v»\atd  at  112.284,000;*  mules,  aooo^  valued  at 
$212,000;  and  swine,  21,000.  valued  at  $178,000. 

In  1909  the  hay  crop  (alfalfa,  native  hay,  timothy  bay.  Sec)  was 
665,000  tons,  valued  at  $5,918,000  and  raised  on  277.000  acres. 
The  cereal  crops  increased  enormously  in  the  decade  180^1909. 
The  principal  cereal  crop  in  1909  was  oats,  the  product  of  which  was 
3.500,000  bushelsj  grown  on  100,000  acres  and  valued  at  $1,750,000. 
The  wheat  crop  increased  from  4674  bushels  in  1879  to  2,297,000 
bushels  in  1900,  grown  on  80.000  acres  and  valued  at  $2,274,000. 
The  product  of  Indian  com  in  1909  was  14/afiOQ  bushels,  grown  on 
Sooo  acres  and  valued  at  $109,000. 

Mining. — ^The  development  of  Wyoming's  natnnny  rich  mineral 
resources  has  been  retarded  by  inadequate  transport  and  by  in- 
sufficient cafMtal.  The  value  of  the  state's  mineral  product  was 
$5,684,286  in  1903  and  $9t453>34*  *"  ^?°^  la  1908  Wyoming 
ranked  twelfth  among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  value  of  its 
output  of  bituminous  coal.    Other  mineral  products  of  the  state  are 

*  The  breed  of  horses  ^n  Wyoming  has  improved  rapidly ;  in  1904, 
when  the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  purchased  eighteen 
maces  and  a  staltton  in  hope  of  improving  the  American  carriage 
bone,  sut  of  the  mares  were  from  Wyomiag  and  were  principally  of 
lioipui  stocks. 


copper,  gold.  iron,  petrotcoai.  ■shestos.  soda,  nlwr  and  tend,  gypsum, 
stone  and  clay  produci^t.  The  original  coal  supply  of  the  pre^mt 
state  has  been  estimated  (by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey)  at 
424.085.000.000  short  tons  of  the  bituminous  or  sub-bituminous 
variety,  this  amount  being  second  only  to  that  for  North  Dakota, 
500.000,000  000  short  tons,  which,  however,  b  entirely  lignite.  Coa! 
was  first  mined  in  what  is  now  Wyoming  in  1865.  probably  in  con- 
nexion with  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway,  and  the  pro- 
duct in  that  year  was  800  short  tons.  Thereafter  the  industry 
developed  steadily  and  the  product  in  1908  was  5.489,903  tons, 
valued  at  $8,868,157.  In  1908  (and  for  several  years  before)  the 
largest  product  of  coal  (2.180.933  tons)  came  from  Sweetwater 
county,  III  the  S.W.  of  the  state,  and  Uinta  county  (adjoining  S«cet- 
watr>r  county  on  the  W.)  had  the  next  largest  product.  1 .380,488  tons. 
Shc-ridan  county,  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  state.  Carbon 
couaty  in  the  south-central  part  and  Weston  county  in  the  N.E. 
were  the  next  largest  producers.  The  product  of  coal  to  the  end  of 
1908  was  1 25.000,000  diort  tons,  or  0-029  %  of  the  estimated  supply. 

The  mining  product  next  in  value  to  coal  in  1908  was  copper, 
taken  chiefly  in  Carbon  county  in  a  aone  of  brccciated  quartzite 
underlying  schist,  the  original  ore  being  chalcopyrite,  «ith  possibly 
some  pyrite,  a  secondary  enrichment,  which  has  produced  im- 
portant bodies  of  chalcocite  in  the  upper  workings,  out  these  are 
replaced  by  chalcopyrite  at  greater  depth.  The  production  in  1908 
was  2416,197  lb.  valued  at  $318,938.  The  gypsum  product  (froip 
the  Laramie  plains)  in  1908^  was  31,188  tons,  valued  at  $94,933. 

There  are  extensive  deposits  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  which 
have  become  of  commercial  nnportance.  Oil  has  been  found  in 
eighteen  different  dbtricts,  the  fields  bein^  known  as  follows: — The 
Carter,  Hilliard.  Spring  Valley  and  Twin  Creek  in  Uinta  county;  the 
POpo  •Agie,  Lender,  Shoshone.  Beaver  and  a  part  of  Dutton  in 
Fremont  county;  the  Rattlesnake,  Arrago,  Oil  Mountain  and  a  part 
of  Dutton,  Powder  river  and  Salt  Creek  in  Natrona  county;  part  of 
Powder  nvor  auid  Salt  Creek  in  Johnson  county;  Newcastle  in 
Weston  county:  Belle  Fourchc  In  Crook  county;  Douglas  in 
Converse  county  and  Bonanxa  in  Bighorn  county.  The  Popo  Apt 
and  Lander  fielcis  produce  the  largest  quantities  of  <h1  the  wells  being 

Crtly  gushers  from  which  ^  heavy  fuel  oil  is  obtained.  Thb  b  now 
ing  used  by  the  Chicago  8c  North  Western  Railroad  Company  on  its 
locomotives,  and  it  is  also  used  in  Omaha  (Nebraska)  by  manufactur- 
ing establishment&  There  b  a  great  variety  in  the  grades  of  oils 
produced  in  the  state,  raiwing  froni  the  heavy  asphaltic  oils  oif  the 
ropo  Agie  and  Lander  fields  to  the  high-grade  lubricants  and  superior 
li^nt  products  obtained  from  the  wells  in  the  Douglas,  Sak  Creeic  and 
Uinta  county  fields.  Natural  gas  in  quantity  has  been  found  in  the 
Douglas  field  and  in  Bighorn  count)r. 

The  iron  deposits  are  very  cxtensve.  and  the  ores  consist  of  red 
haematites,  magnetites,  titanic,  chrome  and  manganese  irons.  In 
neariy  every  county  there  are  veins  of  iron  ore  of  varying  extent  and 

?uality,  the  most  important  being  at  Hartville.  Laramie  county, 
ran  Mountain.  Albany  county,  the  beminole  and  Rawlins  in  Carbon 
county.  The  Hartville  ores  are  remarkable  for  their  high  grade  and 
purity,  running  from  60  to  70%  metallic  iron,  with  2)  to  5%  silica, 
and  only  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  ore  b  a  red  haema- 
tite occurring  in  slate.  The  iron  ore  from  thb  district  obtained  the 
grand  prize  at  the  World's  Fair  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  in  competi- 
tion with  iron  ores  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Hartville  iron 
deposits  are  worked  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  which 
ships  large  quantities  of  ore  to  its  funuces  at  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
The  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  the  Douglas  oil  field  has  opened  up 
the  possibility  of  working  a  smelting  plant  at  the  mines  by  means  of 
this  cheap  and  convenient  fuel.  The  distance  to  be  covered  by  a 
pipe  line  is  not  prohibitive,  and  the  matter  has  been  under  considera- 
tion by  the  owners  and  lessees  of  the  iron  mines. 

Thtn  are  sandstone  deposits  in  Carbon  county,  which  supplied  the 
stone  for  the  Capitol  at  Cheyenne  and  the  state  penitentiary;  and 
from  the  Iron  mountain  quarries  in  Laramie  county  was  taken  the 
white  variety  used  in  building  the  Carnegie  library  and  the  Federal 
building  in  Cneycnnc.  Sandstones  and  quartzites  were  also  quarried 
in  1902  in  Albany,  Crook  and  Uinta  counties.  Liroest.ooe  occurs  in 
thick  formations  near  Lava  Creek,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  East  Fork 
of  the  Yellowstone  river:  also  near  the  summit  of  the  Owl  Creek 
range,  and  in  the  Wind  River  range.  Gold  was  discovered  on  the 
Sweetwater  river  in  1867.  and  placer  and  quartz  deposits  have  been 
found  in  almost  every  county  m  the  state.  Sulphur  has  been  found 
near  Cody  and  Therrooiwlis. 

Irrigaiun. — ^The  irrigable  area  of  Wyoming  Is  estimated  at  about 
6.200.000  acres,  lying  chiefly  in  Bighorn.  Sheridan  and  Johnson 
counties  in  the  N.W.  of  the  state,  and  in  Laramie,  Albany  and  Carbon 
counties  in  the  S.E..  though  there  are  large  tracts  around  the  head- 
waters of  the  Bighorn  river,  in  Fremont  county  in  the  west-central 
part,  along  the  North  Platte  ri^-er  and  its  tributaries  in  Con\-«Tse 
county  in  the  central  part,  and  alonf  the  Green  river  mn6  its  tribu- 
taries m  Sweetwater  and  Uinta  counties  in  the  S.  W.  U  nder  the  Carey 
Act  and  its  amendments  Congress  had  in  1^09  given  to  the  state 
about  2,000.000  acres  of  desert  land  on  condition  that  it  diould  be 
rccbimed.  and  in  that  year  about  800,000  acres  were  in  piocess  of 
rccbniation.  mostly  by  private  companies.  Settlers  intendinc  tn 
occupy  such  kmds  must  satisfy  the  state  that  they  have  entered  wto 
contracts  with  the  irrigating  company  for  a  sumcimt  waiier-right 
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ftod  «  perpMoal  fatentt  in  the  irrigMfon  worles.  The  principal 
andcrtaldn^  of  the  Federal  eovernmenc  is  tlie  Shoshone  project  io 
Bighorn  oountv.  This  provides  for  a  storage  reservoir,  contrdled 
by  Shoshone  asm  on  Snoslione  river»  about  B  m.  above  Cody;  a 
canal  diverting  water  from  Shoshone  reservoir  round  the  N.  of 
Shoshone  dam  and  covering  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Cody,  Corbett, 
Eagie  Nest  and  Ralston:  a  dam  at  Corbett  about  16  m.  bdow  the 
reservoir  diverting  water  to  Ralston  reservoir  and  thence  to  lands 
in  the  vidaity  of  Ralston,  Powell,  Garland,  Mantua  and  Frannte,  and 
a  dam  on  the  Shoshone  river  near  Eagle  Nest  diverting  water  into  a 
canal  covering  tlie  lands  of  the  Shoshone  River  Valley.  This  project 
was  authorized  in  190^;  it  will  affect,  when  completed,  1^1.900 
acres,  of  which  in  1909  about  10,000  acres  were  actually  under  irriga- 
tion. Near  Douglas,  in  Converse  county,  there  is  a  reinforced  con- 
crete dam,  impoonding  the  waters  of  Laprele  Creeic,  to  furnish 
water  for  over  30,000  acres,  and  power  for  transmitting  electricity. 
Thcie  are  lam  irrigated  areas  in  Johnson  and  Sheridan  counties. 

Forests. — The  woodland  area  m  Wyoming  in  1900  was  estimated  at 
12.500  sq.  m.  (13%  of  the  area  of  the  state),  of  which  the  United 
States  had  reserved  about  3500  so.  ra.  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  U07  sq.  m.,  chiefly  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains  in  the  N., 
and  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  in  the  S.E.  of  the  sute.  The 
saleable  timber  consists  almost  entirely  of  yellow  pine,  though  there 
is  a  relatively  small  growth  of  other  conifers  and  of  harcj-wood  trees. 

Afantt/Ssclarrf.— Wyoming's  manufacturing  industries  are  relatively 
am'mpoftant.  In  the  period  1900-1905  the  value  of  factory  pro- 
ducts increased  from  $i,768.^S5  to  f3.$33.36o:  the  amount  of 
capita]  invested,  from  $3,047,883  to  $2,695,869.  and  the  number  of 
establishments  from  139  to  169:. the  average  number  of  employees 
decreased  from  ao6o  to  1814.  In  the  same  period  (1900-1905),  the 
value  of  the  products  01  urban  ^  establishments  decreased  from 
$1,332,288  to  $1,244,223,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in- 
creased from  $871,531  to  $988,615;  but  the  value  of  the  products 
of  rural  establishments  increased  from  $1x^36.267  to  $3,279,037,  and 
the  capital  invested  from  $1,176,352  to  $1,707,274.  The  values  of 
the  products  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  state  in  190S  were: 
car  and  general  shop  construction  and  repairs  by  steam  railway 
companies,  $1,640,361:  lumber  and  timber  products,  $426,433; 
flour  and  grist  mill  products,  $283,653:  butter.  $114,354.  Among 
other  manufactures  were  gypsum  wall-plaster,  aaddlery  and  harness, 
malt  liquora  and  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

rmjij^ff.— There  has  been  relatively  little  development  of  trans- 
port faalities  in  Wyoming.  The  railway  mileage,  which  was  only 
459  m.  in  1870,  increased  to  1002  m.  in  1890,  1280  m.  in  1905,  and 
1623  m.  00  the  1st  of  January  1909^  The  Union  Pacific  railway 
cxossc*  the  Sb  of  the  state,  connects  with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  at 
Green  river  and  extends  both  E.  and  S  from  Chcvenne.  The 
Colorado  ft  Southern  (controlled  by  the  Chicaeo.  Buriington  ft 
Quincy  Railroad  Company)  extends  N.  from  Cticvrnne  to  Orin 
Junctioa,  where  it  connects  with  the  Chicago  ft  North  western,  which 
runs  acroai  the  south-central  part  of  the  state  as  far  as  Lander  (under 
the  name  of  the  Wyoming  ft  North  Western  railroad).  Four  branches 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  system  enter  or  cross  the  state. 
One  extends  from  Cheyenne  sIe.  to  Holdrcdge.  Nebraska;  the  main 
line  crosses  the  N.E.  of  the  state  to  Billings.  Montana,  whence  it 
extends  S.  to  Cody  and  Kirby  in  the  Bighorn  basin,  Wyoming; 
while  another  branch  from  Alliance,  Nebraska,  extends  to  the  iron 
mines  at  Guernsey.  The  Chicago,  Buriington  ft  puincy  was  bnild- 
ing  in  1910  a  new  line  from  the  N. W.  to  connect  with  the  Colorado  ft 
Southern  line  at  Orin  Junction,  passing  through  Douglas.  When 
completed  to  Orin  Junction  this  will  be  a  main  through  route  from 
the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  N.W.  Pacific  coast.  There  are  ^Iso  several 
shorter  railways  in  the  state,  and  various  stage  lines  reach  the  more 
inaccessible  regions. 

PoptdiUUm. — ^The  population  in  1870  tru  91x8;  io  x88o, 
20.789;  in  1890,  60,705;  in  1900,  9».S3i;  »n  1910,  iaS^%- 
The  density  of  the  population  was  06  per  sq.  m.  in  i8go  and 
t*5  per  sq.  m.  in  1910,  there  being  in  this  year  only  one  state  with 
a  smaller  avenge  number  of  inhabitants  (o  (be  sq.  m.,  namely 
Nevada,  with  0*7.  Of  the  total  population  in  1900,  88,o5t» 
or  96- 2%,  were  whiles;  1686  were  Indhuis;  940  were  negroes; 
461  were  Chinese  and  393  were  Japanese.  The  Indians  are  all 
taxed.  They  belong  to  the  Arapaho  and  Shosboni  tribes.* 
The  Wind  River  Reservation,  under  the  Shoshoni  School,  is  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state.  There  were  174x5  foreign-bom 
in  the  state  in  1900,  of  whom  2596  were  English,  2146  Germans, 
X727  Swedes,  I5QI  Irish.  1253  Scotch  and  1220  Finns.  Of  tbo 
41,993  persons  of  foreign  parentage  (}.r.  having  cither  or  both 
parents  of  foreign  birth)  in  that  year  4973  were  of  English,  4571  of 
German,  and  4483  of  Irish  parentage,  i.e.  on  both  the  father's 
•ad  the  mother's  side.    Of  the  75,1 16  born  in  the  United  States, 

'That  is,  those  in  the  two  municipalities  (Cheyenne  and  Laramie) 
having  a  population  in  1900  of  more  than  800a 

'  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1909  gives 
854  Arapaho  and  816  Shoahoni  under  tJw  Shoshoni  SchooL 


19.S07  ^'«re  natives  of  Wyoming,  6112  were  bora  In  Iowa,  5009 
in  Nebraska,  4923  in  Illinois,  4412  in  Missouri  and  375a  in  Utah. 
Among  the  numbeis  of  leiigiottt  denominationa  in  1906  the 
Roman  CathoUca,  with  10,264  commonicants,  had  the  largest 
membership,  followed  by  the  Latter-day  Saints,  or  Monnons, 
with  521Z  communicants  (3i*8%  of  the  total  church  membeiship 
for  the  state),  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  with  1741,  the 
Methodists  with  x6i3  and  the  PKsbyterians  with  984.  The 
urban  popuktion  (f.e.  the  population  of  places  having  4000 
Inhabitants  or  more)  increased  from  18,078  in  1890  to  26,657  in 
Z900  or  47*5%.  the  urban  being  28-8%  of  the  total  population 
in  r9oa  The  semi-arban  popuUtioB  (t.e.  popnktion  of  incor- 
porated  places,  or  the  approximate  equivalent,  having  fewer 
than  4000  inhabitants)  decreased  in  the  same  period  from  14,910 
to  12,725,  and  the  rural  population  (JU,  the  population  outside 
of  incorporated  places)  tncrrased  from  29,567  to  53,149,  which  was 
78*7%  of  the  total  increase.  The  principal  cities  of  the  state 
(with  population)  in  1900  were:  Cheyenne,  14,087;  Lar&mi^ 
8207;  Rodt  Springs*  4363;  Rawlios,  2317,  and  Evonstoo,  2x10. 
After  1900  the  population  of  the  centre  and  N.  of  the  state 
increased  in  proportion  faster  than  the  older  settled  portions  in 
the  S.  la  191a  Sheridan  (8408)  in  Sheridan  county,  Douglas  in 
Converse  county  and  Lander  in  Fremont  county  were  as  import- 
ant as  some  of  the  okier  towns  of  the  sontham  part  of  the  state. 
CtfVfffimeii/.— Wyoming  is  governed  under  its  first  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  in  November  1889.  An  amendment  may  be 
proposed  by  either  branch  of  the  legislature.  II  it  is  approved 
by  two*thirds  of  the  members  of  each  branch,  it  musi  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  at  the  neit  general  dection  and,  if  approved 
by  a  majorfty  of  the  eleaors,  it  then  becomes  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to 
each  branch  of  the  legislature  vote  lor  a  convention  to  revise 
or  amend  the  constitution  and  a  majority  of  the  people  voting 
at  the  next  general  election  favour  It,  the  legidature  must 
provide  for  calling  a  convention.  Suffrsge  is  conferred  upon 
both  men  and  women,  and  the  ri^t  to  vote  at  a  general  election 
Is  given  to  all  dtiaens  of  the  United  States  who  have  attained 
the  ag^  of  twenty-one  years,  are  able  to  read  the  constitution, 
and  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  and  in  the  coimty  sixty 
days  immediately  preceding,  with  the  exception  of  idiots,  insane 
persons,  and  persons  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime;  at  a 
KhfxA  dection  the  voter  most  also  own  property  on  which  taxes 
are  paid.  General  elections  are  held  biennially,  in  even-numbered 
years,  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  each  new  administittion  begfais  the  first  Mond^  in  the 
following  January. 

ExecMiioe. — ^The  ^vemor  is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He 
must  be  at  least  thirty  yeaia  of  age.  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for 
fivi  years  next  preceding  his  election.  If  the  oflke  becomes  vacant 
the  secretary  ol  state  becomes  acting  governor;  there  »  no  lieu- 
tenant-governor. The  governor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
appoints  the  attorney-general,  the  state  engineer  and  the  membos 
01  several  boards  and  commiMionc  He  has  ue  power  to  veto  bills,  to 
pardon,  to  grant  reprieves  and  commutations,  and  to  remit  fines  and 
lorfeitures,  but  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  constitutes  a 
Board  of  Pardons  for  investigating  all  applications  for  executive 
clemency  and  advising  the  governor  with  respect  to  them.  The 
secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer  and  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  are  elected  for  the  same  term  as  the  governed. 

Ltfisiature, — ^Tbc  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  The  number  of  representatives  must  be  not  less 
than  twice  nor  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  senators.  One- 
half  the  senators  and  all  the  representatives  are  elected  every  two 
years.  Both  senators  and  representatives  are  apportioned  amone  the 
several  Counties  according  to  their  population;  each  county,  how- 
ever, is  entitled  to  at  least  one  senator  and  one  representative.  The 
legislature  meets  biennially,  in  odd-numbered  years,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January,  and  tne  length  of  its  sessions  is  limited  to  forty 
days.  All  bills  for  raising  a  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Rcpriesentatives,  but  the  Senate  may  propose  amendments.    The 

governor  has  three  days  (Sundays  excepted)  in  which  to  veto  any 
ill  or  any  item  in  an  appropriation  bill,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
memhrrs  elected  to  each  house  b  required  to  override  his  veto. 

Judiciary. — ^The  administration  of  justice  is  vested  principally  in  a 
supreme  court,  district  courts,  justices  of  the'  peace  and  municipal 
courts.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  three  justices  who  are  elected 
by  the  state  at  large  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  the  one  havins 
toe  shortest  term  to  serve  is  chief  justice.    The  court  has  original 
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Biifery. — Spanish  htslorjins  have  claimed  that  adventurcn 
ftom  the  Spanish  sclllemenis  in  Lhc  S.  penelcalcd  aimott  to  Ibc 
Mtsaouii  liver  during  the  brat  half  of  the  lytb  cenlui;  and  even 
tormed  aelllcment*  within  the  pieienl  linila  of  WynmicK, 
bul  Ihese  slorirn  are  more  than  doubtful.  The  fitsl  white  men 
certainly  known  lo  have  ttavened  the  region  were  Sieur  de  la 
Vetcndrye  and  hi*  loni.  who  Rorking  down  from  Cauda  ipent 
a  part  of  the  year  i74j-i;44.  eiaminiog  Ihe  p«aibilitiet  of  the 
fur  limde.  Apparently  no  further  French  eiploral ion*  were  made 
from  that  direclinn,  and  the  transfer  of  Canida  from  France  10 
Grcal  Britain  (ijSj)  wa*  followed  by  lesvned  inleresl  in  ei- 
ploration.  The  etpedition  of  Meriwether  Lewi*  and  U'illian 
"■  rk  in  1804-1B06  did  not  touch  Ihe  region,  but  a  diicharired 
'  Ihe  party,  John  Colter,  in  1S07  discoverrd  the 
leiiowKone  Park  region  and  Uitn  crossed  the  Kocky  Mounlaira 
Lo  the  head  of  Green  river.  Trappers  began  to  cover  the  N, 
portion  about  the  lame  time,  and  in  1811  Ihe  overland  parly  ot 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company  nossed  the  a 
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the  Ampahoes,  Cbeycnuea  and  Si«ux. 

The  United  Slate*  eipbving  eipedition,  ctmiaanded  by  |ohn 
Charles  Fr^meni,  explored  Ibe  Wind  Rivei  llountaiiis  and  the 
South  Pan  in  TS41,  under  Ibe  guidamx  of  Kit  Carson.     From 
tki>  line  (be  favouriie  toate  to  tbc  Padfic  led  thmugh  Wymnin;;' 
bul  d(  all  the  Ibouaandi  who  paocd  lew  or  nooe  Mttled  per- 
manently within  the  pmenl  limits  of  the  itate.  partly  becauK 
of   th«   andtly   of     the   land     and     partly    beouie    of    Ihe 
pionounod  h»lili(y  of  the  Indiui.     For  the  latter  reaMi 
the  National  CongtcH  on  the  i^lh  ol  May  1K46  tuthoriad  ihe 
Oniciian  at  intervals  along  the  Inll  of  Diilltary  Uaiioos  [or 
prolectioD  ot  the  emignnt  traim,  and  Fon  Kearny  was 
t  (184SI  asd  Fort  Larunie  was  ptitcbated  (i84«).     Tbc  great 
jee  Waihinpon  Irving,  Aimtura  a}  CafUim  OnmrtiUt  (New 
>e*  Francli  Firkmin,  TU  Onf*  Trail  (Boaton,  iB^]. 
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Mormoa  migraUoB  pumd  ttoog  the  tetil  in  1847-184^  uid  in 
1853  ftCty-five  Mormons  aettled  on  Green  river  at  the  trMiing 
pott  of  James  Bridger,  which  they  purchased  and  named  Fort 
Supply.  This  S.  W.  comer  of  the  present  state  «ras  at  that  time 
a  part  oC  Utah.  With  the  approach  of  Uuted  States  txoopa  under 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  1857,  Fort  Supply  was  abandoned,  and 
in  the  next  year  the  Mormon  settlers  retired  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
again  leaving  the  region  almost  without  permanent  inhabitants. 

The  Indians  saw  with  alarm  the  movement  of  so  many  whites 
tfarou^  their  bunting  grounds  and  became  increasingly  un« 
friendly  By  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Fort  Laramie  in  1851,  the 
Arapahoes.  Sioux,  Cheyennes  and  others  agreed  to  confine 
themselves  within  the  territory  bounded  by  xoo*  and  107^  W. 
longitude  and  39'  and  44"  N.  latitude,  but,  besides  minor  con- 
fltcti,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Laramie  was 
lulled  in  1854  and  thiere  was  trouble  for  monc  than  twenty  years. 
During  the  Civil  War  (i86ft«^i865)  the  Indians  were  especially 
bold  as  they  realized  that  the  Federal  troops  woe  needed  else* 
where.  Meanwhile,  there  b^gan  a  considerable  migration  to 
Montana,  and  the  protection  of  the  N.  of  the  trail  demanded 
the  construction  of  posts,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
Fort  ReoOj  on  the  Powder  river,  and  Fort  Phil  Kearny  in  the 
Bighorn  Mountains.  In  S|Mie  of  the  treaty  aUowmg  the 
opening  of  the  road,  during  a  period  of  six  months  fifty-onc 
hostile  demonstrations  were  made^  and  on  the  sxst  of  December 
1866  Captaus  W.  J.  Fetterman  and  seventy-eight  men  from 
Fort  Phil  Kearny  were  ambushed  and  slain.  Hostilities  con- 
tinued in  1867.  but  the  troops  were  hampend  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  cavalry.  Congress  in  1867  appointed  a  commission 
to  arrange  a  peace,  but  not  until  1868  (a^th  April,  at  Fort 
Larsnic)  were  any  terms  agreed  upon.  The  posts  on  the  Montana 
trail  were  abandoned,  and  the  Indians  agrrad  to  remove  farther 
E.  and  to  cea^  attacking  trains,  not  to  oppose  railway  constrw:- 
tion,  ftc.  The  territory  N.  of  the  Platte  river  and  E.  of  the  Big- 
bom  Mooatains  was  to  be  reserved  as  an  Indian  hunting  (^ound 
and  no  white  men  were  to  settle  on  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
Indians.  Cold  was  discovered  on  the  Sweetwater  river  in  1867, 
and  a  large  inrush  of  population  followed.  This  nnorganised 
tcrritoiy  £.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  a  pen  of  Dakota,  and  in 
January  1868  Carter  (later  Sweetwater)  county  was  erected. 
Farther  £.  Cheyenne  was  laid  out  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
(July  1867),  a  city  government  was  established  fai  August, 
ne«rspapen  began  publimion,  and  Laramie  county  was  organlxed 
before  the  arrival  of  the  first  railway  train  on  the  xjth  of 
November  1867.  About  six  thousand  peiaons  spent  the  winter 
in  Cheyenne,  and  disorder  was  checked  only  by  the  orgsalsation 
of  a  vtgUance  committee.  Almost  the  same  scenes  followed 
the  faiying  off  of  Laramie  in  April  1868,  when  400  lou  were  sold 
daring  the  first  week  and  500  habitations  were  erected  within 
a  fortnight.  Albany  and  Carbon  counties  were  organized  farther 
W  in  the  same  year, 

A  bai  to  organise  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  had  been  Intro- 
doced  into  Congress  in  1865,  and  in  1867  the  voten  of  Laramie 
amnty  had  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  talw  a  seat,  but  his  presence  in  Whsfaiagton  hastened  action, 
and  on  the  95th  of  July  1868  the  act  of  Congress  estabUsbing  a 
Territory  with  the  present  boundaries  was  appr9««d  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  The  portion  of  the  Territory  £.  of  the  Rocky 
Monntains  was  taken  from  Dakota  and  that  W.  firom  Utah  and 
Idaho,  and  Induded  parts  of  the  three  great  additions  to  the 
ori^uoal  territory  of  the  United  Sutea.  That  portion  E.  of  the 
mountains  was  a  pan  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (1803),  the  W. 
portion  above  4a*  was  a  part  of  the  Oregon  country,  and  that  S. 
of  that  panllcl  came  by  the  Mexican  cession  of  1848.  The  first 
governor,  John  A.  Campbdl,  was  appointed  In  April  1869,  and 
the  oigsnfaatioB  of  tha  Territory  was  completed  in  May  of  the 
same  year.  At-  the  first  ^toction,  on  the  and  of  September  1869, 
$a66  votes  were  cast,  'the  Ic^slature  established  the  seat  of 
gMerancBl  at  Cheyenne,  and  granted  fuH  suffrage  and  the  right 
of  holding  office  to  women.  The  first  great  inrush  of  population, 
following  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  opening  of  the  rafl" 
way,  brought  many  dapenit  characters,  iriio  were  held  m  check 
XX  via  ss 


only  by  the  stem,  swift  measures  of  frontier  jnstke.  After  the 
organization  of  the  Territory,  except  for  the  appearance  of 
organized  bands  of  highwaymen  in  j877>i879,  there  was  httle 
turbulence,  in  marked  contrast  with  conditions  in  some  of  th« 
neighbouring  Territories  Agriculture  began  in  the  narrow 
but  fertile  river  valleys,  and  stock-raising  became  an  important 
industry,  a»  the  native  grasses  are  espMiaUy  nutritious.  The 
history  of  the  Territory  was  marked  by  few  striking  events  other 
than  Indian  troubles.  The  N.E.  of  the  Territory,  as  has  been 
already  said,  had  been  set  apart  (1868)  as  a  hunting  ground  for 
the  Sioux  Indians,  but  the  rumour  of  the  discovery  of  gold  m  the 
Black  Hills  and  the  Bighorn  Mountains  in  1874-1875  caused  a 
rush  to  the  region  which  the  military  seemed  powerless  to  prevent. 
The  resentful  Indians  resorted  to  war.  After  a  long  and  arduous 
contest  in  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Dd^ota,  which  lasted  from 
1874  to  1879,  and  during  which  General  George  A.  Custer  iq.v.) 
and  bis  command  were  killed  in  1876  on  the  little  Bighorn  in 
Montana,  the  Indians  were  thoroughly  subdued  and  confined 
to  reservations.  Tbe  settlen  in  Wyoming  shared  the  general 
antipathy  to  tbe  Chinese,  common  to  the  western  country. 
On  the  and  of  September  1885  the  minen  at  Rock  Springs 
attacked  about  400  Chinamen  who  had  been  brought  by  the 
railway  to  work  in  the  mines,  killing  about  fifty  of  them  and 
driving  the  remainder  frmn  the  district-  Governor  Warren 
summoned  Federal  troops  and  prevented  further  destruaion 
of  life  and  property. 

The  Territory  increased  in  popubtion  and  more  rapidly  in 
wealth,  owing  chiefly  to  the  large  profiu  in  cattle  raising,  though 
this  prosperity  suffered  a  check  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1886-1887,  vrhen  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  range  cattle  died 
of  exposure.  Agitation  for  statehood  increased,  and  on  the  30th  of 
September  1889  a  constitution  waa  formed  which  was  adopted  by 
tbe  people  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Tbe  Constitution,  which 
continued  the  Territorial  provision  of  full  suffrage  for  women, 
met  the  approval  of  Congress,  and  on  tbe  loth  of  July  1890 
Wyoming  was  fonnally  admkted  as  a  sute.  Since  admission 
the  progress  of  the  sUte  has  been  steady.  Extensive  hrrigation 
projects  have  made  available  many  thousand  acres  of  fertile 
bmd,  and  much  more  will  be  subjected  to  cultivation  in  the 
future  as  the  large  ranges  are  broken  up  into  smaller  tracts. 
In  some  sections  a  system  of  dry-fanning,  by  which  the  scanty 
rainfall  is  protected  from  evaporation  by  deep  ploughing  and 
mulching  the  soil,  has  proved  profitable. 

The  transition  of  the  princ^  stock-raising  industry  from 
large  herds  of  cattle  to  small,  and  the  utilization  of  the  ranges  for 
sheep  graxing  almost  ezdusivdy  covered  a  period  of  over  twenty 
years  preceding  1910,  during  which  time  many  conflicts  occuiied 
between  range  cattle-ownera  and  sheep  flockmasten  over  the  use 
of  the  grazing  grounds.  The  settler  also,  who  selected  his  home- 
stead covering  watering  places  to  which  the  range  cattle  formerly 
had  free  access,  came  into  conflict  with  the  cattlemen.  Some  of 
these  small  settlers  owned  no  cattle,  and  subsisted  by  stealing 
calves  and  unbranded  cattle  (mavericks)  belonging  to  the  range 
cattlemen.  In  parts  of  the  state  it  became  impossible  to  get  a 
jury  composed  of  these  small  squatters  to  convict  anybody  for 
stealing  or  killing  cattle,  and  so  bad  did  this  become  that,  in  1 892, 
certain  cattlemen  formed  a  small  army  of  mounted  men  and  in- 
vaded the  central  part  of  the  state  irith  the  avowed  intention 
of  killing  all  the  men  generally  considered  to  be  stock  thieves, 
an  tpXaode  known  as  tbe  Johnson  County  Raid.  This  armed 
body,  consisting  of  over  fifty  men,  surrounded  a  log  calrin  and  shot 
down  two  of  the  supposed  cattle  "  rustlers,"  the  latter  defending 
themselves  bravely.  The  country  round  was  rotised  and  large 
numben  of  settlen  and  others  turned  out  and  besieged  the 
cattlemen,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  some  ranch  buOdinei-  Their 
esse  was  becoming  desperate  when  a  troop  of  Federal  cavalry 
arrived,  raised  the  dege,  and  took  the  cattlemen  back  to 
Cheyenne  as  prisoners.  They  were  Sttbse<iuently  held  for 
murder,  but  were  finally  released  without  trial.  Suice  that  time 
experience  has  proved  that  the  grazing  ranges  of  the  state  are 
better  sidted  to  sheep  than  cattle,  the  former  being  much  more 
profitable  and  better  able  to  stand  the  cold  on  the  open  range. 
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WVOHna  VAUBY,  a  valley  on  tkc  N.  bnncli  of  the  Suiquc- 
baana  livci,  in    Lukrm   counly,  Fnuuylvania,   V^A.    lu 
TuptioQ  ol  a  Delaware  iDdian  word 
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n.  long,  but  the 
a  bmadei  iciuc  to  include  au  01  uie  lemlory  id  me  «.£..  01  L 
■U1C  once  in  diipule  between. Fenniylvania  and  CdoDectin 
In  Camieclicul  Uie  Sulqueliaiiiia  Land  Company  wa>  fount 
in  175J  looikiiuze  the  valley,  and  tbe  Delaware  Land  Compai 
wulonnedii]j754  for  tlterrgion  immediately  W.  of  the  Dclawa 
rivci.  The  lighu  of  tbt  Sii  Nattani  to  all  tbii  lerritory  wc 
puiduusl  at  Albany,  New  Yock,  bj  (he  Suiquebanna  Company 
in  ITS4,  but  the  work  ol  colonlaiion  waa  delayo)  [or  a 
tb<  Seven  Yeua'  War.  A  few  coloniUa  anl  duI  by  the 
hanna  Covipany  f'^-^  -■  *'''^  ''leck  near  the  prcacn 
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Wilkta-BiFri  in  176],  but  wen  (October  i5thl  attached  and 
.  by  the  Indiana.  In  December  176^  the  company 
divided  a  part  of  the  valley  into  five  lowuttipi  ol  5  aq.  m.  eack. 
a  focty  pnprietort  tbe  duia  of  ooe  of  theae  on  coo- 
Ihey  ibould  take  poaaaalon  of  It  by  the  lat  ol  Febniaiy 
the  other  four  townthipi  to  100  lettlers  00  condition 
iboold  follow  by  Iheist  o(  May  The  int  group 
the  Bth  of  February,  the  first  dlvisigii  of  th«  taigcr 
body  on  tbe  iitb  of  May.  aod  tbe  five  orilinal  towni  of  Wilke*. 
Barri  (fj.),  Kincatoa  (f.*-},  HuBver,'  Ftymostb  and  Fitistoa 
•oon  founded. 

the  mctniine  the  Sbt  Nalioni  {in  1768)  bad  Rpudialed 

aale  of  ihi  tegioD  id  the  Suxiuehanna  Coapany  and  bad 

It  to  the  Pcnni,  the  Fenu  had  erected  here  the  Diaiiori  ol 

Stoke  and  Sunhury,  the  fovenunoit  oi  PennayJvanfa  bad  com' 

miaioned  Charki  Stewait,  Amoa  Ogdm 

id  they  bad  arrived  anr 

I  January  ij&j.    Tbe 

ylvaniaand  the  Con- 
1  known  a>  the  hnt  Fennamile- Yankee  War. 
!  b  tbe  earfy  itages  of  tbe  cooSict.  tbe  Yankee* 
:ttlen  final^  rallied  in  Auguit  1771  and  com- 
pelled the  I^nnayhraniana  to  retteal.  and  tbe  wir  termhutcd 
with  the  defeat  of  Cokiael  William  Plunket  (i7ra'i7qi)  and 
about  jeo  Pennsylvaniana  by  a  force  ol  joa  Yankciet  under 
Colonel  Zcbulon  Boiler  (1731-179S)  in  (he  baltk  of  "  Rampart 
Rocks  "  OB  the  ijLh  of  December  1775.  Tbe  General  Anembty 
of  Connecticut,  in  January  1774.  erected  the  valley  into  the  lown- 
ahip  of  WcMmoreland  and  attached  it  to  Litchfield  counly,  and 
in  Oitober  1776  the  ume  body  erected  it  into  WesunorelaDi) 
county.  On  the  jrd  of  July  177S.  while  a  coDsidenbic  nnnber 
of  the  able-bodied  nun  were  abicDI  In  the  Connectkul  iwice; 
a  motley  force  of  about  400  men  and  boys  undci  Cobuel  Zebidoo 
BuLlcT  were  attacked  and  defeated  near  KingitoD  In  Ibc  "  battle 
of  Wyoming"  by  about  iioo  Britiah,  Frovincia]  (Torr)  and 
Indian  troopa  under  Major  John  Butler,  and  nearly  three-foortbs 
were  kQlcd  or  taken  piisonera  and  subsequently  mataacrvd. 
Thomas  CampbeU's  poem. CerJntde  0/  Wy<rmini  (1B09),  ia  baled 
on  this  episode,  various  liberties  being  taken  with  the  facts. 
As  the  War  of  Independence  came  to  a  dose  the  old  trouble  witb 
PennaylvBDii  wi*  levived.  A  couit  af  arbitration  appointed 
by  tbe  Continental  CiHigreis  met  ai  Trenioa.  New  Jersey,  in 
17S1.  and  on  December  jcMh  gave  a  unanlnMUl  dedsicm  in 
favour  of  Fcnasylvania.  The  refusal  ol  the  Pcnntylvania 
government  to  confirm  the  private  land  titka  of  the  aetllera,  and 
the  arbitrary  (mdact  of  a  certain  Alexander  I^ttcnon  whom 
they  tent  up  to  take  diatge  of  Bflain.  resulted  in  17S4  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  Kcnnd  Peniumite-Yaokee  Wai.  Tbe  Yankees 
were  di^nissHied.  but  they  took  up  arms  tmd  tbe  govemoieBt 
of  Pennsylvania  despatched  General  John  Arnstronc  with  a 
force  of  400  men  to  aid  Fattenon.  Armstrong  iitduced  both 
parties  to  give  up  thdr  arms  with  a  piomiae  of  impartial  justice 
and  piotection.  and  as  soon  as  the  Yankees  were  defescdcM  be 
made  them  prisonet*'  This  tieacbery  and  the  haidi  trtattniDt 
by  Pallenon  created  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favour  at  the 
Yankees,  and  tbe  geveminait  was  compeUed  to  adcqit  a  milder 
policy.  Patterson  was  withdrawn,  the  disputed  lamCory  ms 
erected  Into  the  new  counly  of  Luteme  (1786),  the  land  lillei 
wcie  coifrmcd  [17S7),  and  Cokmel  Timothy  Pit^ering  (f.t.) 
was  (ommissiaBed  to  oigaiuie  tbe  new  oiuity  and  to  effect  a 
teCDiidliaiion.  Butslewof  tbeselllecsuDderthetcadof  Colonel 
John  FrankliB  (i749-iS]i)  attempted  10  form  a  sepante  state 
govsnnKni.  Fraoklin  was  seieed  atvi  imptisaned.  under  a 
warrasi  from  the  Slate  Supreme  Coon.  As  Pideriog  was  held 
respotisihie  for  Franklin's  imprisonment,  some  of  Franklin's 
followersinretahationhidnappedPidicriDg  and  carrying  him  into 
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of  1^8^  uA  \y  t  subiequest  deddon  of  the  tliiitc4     , 
Circuit  Court,  unfavouxmble  to  the  Yankees,  in  tlie  cue  «f  y^ 
Hom  veraut  Dorrmee.    AO  of  the  daims  were  finmUy  confitwtti 
by  a  aeries  of  statutes  pM«ed  in  X799»  rSoi  and  1 807 .     Since  180ft' 
mainly  through  the  development  of  its  coal  mines  (see  Pimroii', 
Pa.),  the  valley  has  made  remarlLablc  progress  both  in  wealth 
and  in  population. 

For  a  thorough  study  of  the  esrfy  histonr  of  WyomingVatley  tee 
O.  J.  Harvey.  i4  History  iff  WUker-Barti  (3  vo^.  V^ftcs-OuT*, 
1009-tQio):  MS  also  H.  M.  Hoyt.  Brief  of^  ^"H^JS  ***  Snmimi 
jWii£^  i»  Ife  CbiM^  ff  LiMPas  (Hamsbirg.  i»79). 

WTOM,  THOMAS  (i79>-i8i7),  English  medaffiat.  was  hom 
at  Birmingham.    He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  the  chief 
engraver  of  the  king's  seals,  and  studied  in  the  schools  of  the 
Koyal  Academy,  London,  where  he  gained  sOyer  medab  in  both 
the. antique  and  the  life  class;   he  also  obtauied  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Sodcty  of  Arts.    He  was  appointed  probationary 
engraver  to  the  mint  in  x8ii,  aiid  soon  after  engraved  his  medal 
commemorstive  of  the  peace,  and  his  Manchester  Piu  medaL 
In  1815  he  was  appointed  chief  engraver  to  the  mint.    His 
younger  brother,  Benjamin  Wyon  (1802-1858),   his  nephews, 
Joseph  Shepherd  Wyon  (X836-T873)  and    Alfred    Benjamin 
Wyon  (1837-1884),  and  his  cousin,  William  Wyon  (1795-2851), 
were  also  distinguished  medallists. 

WTSB.  flR  THOKAS  (1791-1861),  Irish  poUtician,  belonged 
to  a  family  claiming  descent  from  a  Devon  man,  Andrew 
Wyse,  who  is  said  to  have  crossed  over  to  Irehmd  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  U.  and  obtained  lands  near  Watcrford,  of  wfakh 
dty  thirty-three  members  of  the  family  are  said  to  have  been 
mayors  or  other  municipal  officers.  From  the  Reformation 
the  family  had  been  consistently  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Thomas  Wyse  was  educated  at  Stonyhurst  College  and 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
scholar.  After  181 5  he  passed  some  yesrs  in  travel,  visiting 
Italy,  Greece,  Egypt  and  Palestine.  In  1831  he  married 
Laetitia  (d.  1872),  daughter  of  Luden  Buonaparte,  and  after 
residing  for  a  time  at  Viterbo  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  1825, 
having  by  this  time  inherited  the  f ami](y  estates.  He  now  devoted 
his  great  oratoricsl  and  other  takuU  to  forwarding  the  cause  of 
Roman  Catholic  emandpation,  and  his  influence  was  specially 
marked  in  his  own  county  of  Waterford,  while  his  standing 
among  bis  associates  was  shown  by  his  being  choien  to  write  the 
address  to  the  people  of  En^and.  In  1830,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  county  Tippeiary,  and  he  attached  himself  to  the  liberal 
party  and  voted  for  the  great  measures  of  the  reform  era.  But 
he  was  spcdally  anxious  to  aecuK  some  improvement  in  the 
education  of  the  Irish  people,  and  some  of  his  propoaals  were 
accepted  by  Mr  E.  G.  Stanley,  afterwards  X4tb  atrl  of  Deihy,  and 
the  government.  He  was  chairman  of  a  committee  which  in- 
quired into  the  conditioB  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  partly 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  provhidal  colleges  were  established  at 
Cork,  Galway  and  Belfast.  His  work  as  an  educational  pioneer 
also  bore  fruit  in  England,  where  the  principles  of  state  control 
and  inspection,  for  which  he  had  fought,  were  adopted,  and 
where  a  tnhiing  college  for  teachers  at  Batteisea  was  established 
on  Gnes  suggested  by  him.  From  1835  to  1847  he  was  M.P.  for 
the  dty  of  Waterford  and  from  1839  to  1841  he  was  a  ford  of  the 
treasury;  from  1846  to  1849  he  was  secretary  to  the  board  of 
control,  and  in  1849  he  was  sent  as  British  minister  to  Greece. 
He  was  very  successful  in  his  diplomacy,  and  he  showed  a  great 
Interest  fo  the  educatfonal  and  otherinternal  affairs  of  Greece.  In 
1857  he  was  nuule  a  K.C.B.,  and  he  died  at  Athens  on  the  x6th 
ofAprfli862.  ^ytt  wnU  ffiHerieai  Sketek  of  tk»  taU  Caktlk 
Association  of  Irdand  (1829);  An  Excursion  in  the  Pdofomusus 
(1858,  new  ed.  1865);  and  Impressions  of  Greece  (1871).  His 
two  sons  shared  his  litersiy  tastes.  They  were  Napoleon  Alfred 
Bonaparte  Wyse  (1822-1895);  and  William  Charles  Bonaparte 
Wyse  (1826-1892),  a  student  of  the  dialect  of  Provence. 

WTfTBIBACH,  DAMUL  ALBERT  (1746-1820),  German- 
Swte  classical  Kholar,  was  bom  at  Bern,  of  a  famOy  whoae 
DobOhy  and  distfoctioa  he  lofed  to  recall    Inpaftiailar,hewaa 
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of  deepemng  and  extendfog  his  knowledge  of  g2!i.^^  <*1 
He  possessed  at  the  time,  •»  he  teHs  ns,  no  mo»^^  "*7««»e. 
with  Greek  than  his  own  pupils  at  a  later  timr^TJ*^"***** 
from  him  during  four  months'  study.  He  was  aImM*  ^^'^^^ 
without  equipment  beyond  the  bare  texts  of  the  auSJorT^'I?'' 
Wyttcnbach  was  undaunted,  and  four  years'  ncrSt^'  -^^ 
^ve  him  a  knowledge  of  Greek  sudi  ai  few  S^  of  SS 
time  possessed.    His  fove  for  philoaophy  carried  him  towarHi 
the  Greek  philosophers,  espedally  Phito.    During  this  dctS 
Ruhnken's  notes  on  the  Platonic  lexicon  of  Timaeus  fell  into  hS 
handsi    Ruhnken  was  for  him  almost  a  superhuman  heme 
whom  he  worshipped  day  and  night,  and  with  whom  he  imagined 
himself  as  holding  converse  in  the  spirit.    When  Wyttenbach 
was  twenty-two  he  determined  to  seek  elsewhere  the  aids  to 
study  which  Marburg  could  not  afford.    His  father,  fully  lealidng 
the  strength  of  his  son's  pure  passion  for  scholarship,  permitted 
and  even  advised  him  to  seek  Heyne  at  Gmtingen.    From  this 
teacher  lie  received  the  utmost  kindness  and  encouragement, 
and  he  was  urged  by  bim  to  dedicate  to  Ruhnken  the  first-fruits 
of  his  scholarships.    Wyttenbach  therefore  set  to  work  on  some 
notes  to  Julian,  Eunapius  and  Aristaenetus,  and  Hcyne  wrote 
to  Ruhnken  to  bespeak  his  favourable  consideration  for  the 
work.    Before  it  reached  him  Ruhnken  wrote  a  kind  letter  to 
Wyttenbach,  which  the  redpient  "read,  re-read  and  kissed," 
and  another  on  receipt  xd  the  tract,  m  ^idi  the  great  scholar 
declared  that  he  had  not  looked  to -find  in  Germany  sudi  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  such  power  of  criticism,  and  such  mature  judg- 
ment, especially  in  one  so  young.    By  Heyne's  advice,  he 
worked  hard  at  Latin,  which  he  knew  far  less  thorougbty  than 
Greek,  and  we  soon  find  Heyne  praising  his  progress  hi  Latin 
style  to  both  Ruhnken  and  Valckenaer.    He  now  wrote  to  ask 
their  advice  about  his  scheme  of  coming  to  the  Netherlands 
to  follow  the  piofeswMi  of  a  scholar.    Ruhnken  strongly  exhorted 
WjTttenbach  to  foDow  his  own  example,  for  he  too  had  been 
designed  by  his  parents  for  the  Christian  ministry  In  Germany, 
but  had  settled  at  Leiden  on  the  inviution  of  HemsteiHuis. 
Valckcnaer's  answer  was  to  the  same  effect,  but  he  added  that 
WjTttenbach's  letter  would  have  been  pidisanter  to  him  had 
it  been  fne  toon  octttin  comphmenta.    These  letters 
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formxded  to  tke  cUcr  Wyitenbacli,  with*  stiong  reoommendation 
f roQ  Heyne.  The  old  ouui  Juui  been  himidf  in  Leiden  in  bit 
youth,  and  entertained  an  admiration  for  the  schoUrahip  of  the 
NethecUnda ;  ao  hiaoonaent  waa eaaily  won.  Young  Wyttenbach 
readied  Leiden  in  1770^  A  year  waa  tpeaX  with  great  content* 
ment,  in  learning  the  language  of  the  people^  in  attending  the 
leciuies  of  the  great  "  dnamviri "  of  Leiden,  and  in  collating 
MSS.  of  PlutarcL  At  the  end  of  1771  *  pcofeaaor  vaa  wanted 
at  Amaterdam  ioc  the  CoUege  of  the  Remonatranta.  By  the 
recommendation  of  Ruhnken,  Wyttenbach  obtained  the  chair, 
which  he  filled  ^th  great  aococaa  for  eight  yeara.  His  lecturea 
took  a  wide  laoge.  Thoae  on  Greek  were  repeated  also  to  the 
students  of  the  university  of  Amsterdam  (the  "  Athenaeum  ")« 
In  X775  a  visit  waa  made  to  Paiia,  which  was  fruitful  both  of 
new  friendships  and  of  progresa  in  study.  About  this  time,  on 
the  advice  of  Ruhnken,  Wyttenbach  began  the  issue  of  his 
J^ibliotheca  critica,  which  appeared  at  intervaia  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  The  methoda  of  critidam  empk>yed  were  in  the 
main  those  established  by  Hematerhuis,  and  carried  on  by 
Valckenaer  and  Ruhnkeni  and  the  publication  met  with  accept- 
ance from  the  learned  all  over  Europe.  In  1777  the  younger 
Burmann  ("  Burmaanua  Seomdua  ")  retired  from  hia  professor- 
ship  at  the  Athenaeum,  and  Wyttenbach  hoped  to  aucceed 
him.  When  another  received  the  amx)intment,  Jie  waa  sordy 
discouraged.  Only  Jiis  regard  for  Ruhnken  and  for  Dutch 
freedom  (in  his  own  words  "  Ruhnkeni  et  Batavae  libertatia 
cogitatio  ")  kept  him  in  Holland.  For  fear  of  losing  him,  the 
authoritiea  at  Amaterdai^  nominated  him  in  1779,  professor  of 
pbUOaophy.  In  1785  Toll,  Burmann's  successor,  resigned,  and 
Wyttenbach  waa  at  once  appointed  to  succeed  him.  His  fuU 
title  was  "  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  and  Greek  and 
Latin  literature."  He  had  hardly  got  to  work  in  his  new  office 
when  ValckeiMer  died,  and  he  recdved  a  call  to  Ldden.  Greatly 
to  Ruhnkcn's  disappointment,  he  declined  to  abandon  the 
duties  he  had  so  recently  undertaken.  In  1 787  began  the  interna} 
commotions  in  Holland,  afterwards  to  be  aggravated  by  foreign 
interference.  Scarcely  during  the  remaining  thirty-three  years 
of  Wyttenbach's  life  was  there  a  moment  of  peace  in  the  land. 
About  this  time  two  requests  were  made  to  him  for  an  edition  of 
the  Uoralia  of  Plutarch,  for,  which  a  recension  of  the  tract 
De  tera  ntminis  vindiUa  had  marked  him  out  in  the  eyes 
of  scholars.  One  request  came  from  the  famous  "Sodetas 
Bipontina,"  the  other  from  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  at  Oxford.  Wyttenbach,  influenced  at  once  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  university,  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  Oxonians  in 
tendering  him  assistance  of  different  kinds,  declined  tJiie  offer  of 
the  Bipontine  Sodety, — very  fortunatdy,  since  their  press  was 
soon  destroyed  by  the  French.  The  fortunes  of  Wyttenbach'a 
edition  curiously  illustrate  the  text  "  habent  sua  fata  libellL" 
The  first  portion  waa  safely  conveyed  to  Oxford  in  1794.  Then 
war  broke  out  between  Holland  and  Great  Britain.  Randolph, 
Wyttenbach's  Oxford .  correspondent,  advised  that  the  next 
portion  should  be  sent  through  the  British  ambassador  at  Ham- 
burg, and  the  MS.  was  duly  consigned  to  him  **  in  a  little  chest 
Well  protected  by  pitch."  After  sending  Randolph  a  number 
of  letters  without  getting  any  answer,  Wyttenbach  in  disgust 
put  all  thought  of  the  edition  from  him,but  at  last  the  missing 
box  was  discovered  in  a  forgotten  comer  at  Hamburg,  where  it 
bad  Iain  for  two  years  and  a  half.  The  work  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1805.  Meanwhile  Wyttenbach  received  invitations 
from  his  native  city  Bern,  and  from  Leiden,  where  vacandes 
had  been  created  by  the  refusal  of  professors  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  new  Dutch  republic  set  up  in  1795,  to  which  Wyttenbach 


had  made  aabmisdoo.  But  he  only  left  Amsterdam  in  1799. 
when  on  Ruhaken's  death  he  succeeded  him  at  Ldden.  Even 
then  his  chief  object  in  removing  was  to  facilitate  an  anangement 
by  which  the  necessities  of  hk  old  maater'a  family  might  be 
relieved.  His  removal  came  too  late  in  life,  and  he  was  never 
ao  happy  at  Ldden  aa  he  had  been  at  Amsterdam.  Bdore  long 
appeared  the  ever-delightful  Life  of  David  Ruhnken.  Though 
written  in  Latin,  this  biography  deserves  to  rank  high  in  the 
modem  literature  of  ita  class.  Of  Wyttenbach's  life  at  Ldden 
there  ia  little  to  telL  The  continual  changes  in  state  affaira 
greatly  disorganiied  the  universitiea  of  Holland,  and  Wytt^ibach 
had  to  work  in  face  of  much  detraction;  still,  bis  success  aa  a 
teacher  waa  vtry  great.  In  1805  he  narrowly  escaped  v^ith  his 
life  from  the  great  gunpowder  explodon,  which  killed  150  people, 
among  them  the  GredL  scholar  Luzac,  Wyttenbach's  colleague 
in  the  university.  One  of  Wyttenbach's  letters  gives  a  vivid 
accoimt  of  the  disaster.  During  the  last  years  of  hia  life  he 
suffered  severdy  from  illness  and  became  nearly  blind.  After 
the  condusion  of  his  edition  of  Plutarch's  Uoralia  in  1805,  the 
only  important  work  he  was  able  to  publish  was  his  well-known 
edition  of  Plato's  Phacdo.  Many  honours  were  conferred  upon 
him  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  particular  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he 
obtained  the  licence  of  the  king  of  Holland  to  marry  his  sister's 
daughter,  Johanna  Gallien,  who  bad  for  twenty  years  devoted 
herself  to  him  as  housekeeper,  secretary  and  aider  in  his  studies. 
The  sole  object  of  the  marriage  was  to  secure  for  her  a  better 
provision  after  her  husband's  death,  because  aa  the  widow  of  a 
professor  she  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension.  Johanna  Gallien 
was  a  woman  of  remarkable  culture  and  ability,  and  wrote  works 
bdd  in  great  repute  at  that  time.  On  the  festival  of  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  foundation  of  the  university  of  Marburg, 
cdebrated  in  1827,  the  depee  of  doctor  was  conferred  upon 
her.  Wyttenbach  died  of  apoplexy  in  1820,  and  he  was  buried 
in  the  garden  of  his  country  house  near  Amsterdam,  which  stood, 
as  he  noted,  within  sight  of  the  dwellings  of  Descartes  and 
Boerhaave. 

Although  his  woric  can  haidly  be  set  on  the  same  levd  as  that 
of  Hemtterhuis,  Vdckenaer  and  Ruhnken,  yet  he  was  a  very  emment 
exponent  of  the  sound  methoda  of  critidam  which  they  c«c^>liabed. 
Tfvtab  four  men,  more  than  any  others  after  Bentley,  laid  the  found»> 
ttons  of  modem  Greek  scholarship.  The  predse  study  of  grammar, 
syntax  and  style,  and  the  careful  critidsm  of  texts  by  the  light  of  the 
b«st  manuscript  evidence,  were  uphdd  by  these  achdare  in  the 
Netherlands  when  they  were  almost  entirely  neslcctod  elaewBere  on 
the  Continent,  and  were  only  pursued  with  partial  success  in  England. 
Wyttenbach  may  fairly  be  reirarded  as  dosing  a  great  period  ui  the 
history  of  scholarship.  He  lived  Indeed  to  se^  the  new  birth  of 
Gemaan  dasaical  Icaraing,  bat  his  woHc  was  delie«  and  he  waa  un* 
affecesd  by  it.  WyttcnOoch'a  critidsm  waa  less  riganias.  predae 
and  masterly,  but  periiaiis  more  sensitive  and  sympathdLic,  than  that 
of  his  areat  predecessors  in  the  Netherlands.  In  actual  acquaintance 
with  the  phUosophical  writings  of  the  ancients,  he  has  prdMbly  never 
been  surpaned.  In  character  he  %iras  upright  and  stmple-min<red ,  but 
shy  and  retiring,  and  often  failed  to  make  himself  appreciated.  Hia 
life  was  not  passed  without  strife,  but  his  few  friends  were  wamily 
attached  to  him,  and  his  many  pupils  were  (or  the  most  part  his 
enthusiastic  admirers.  Wyttenbach's  biography  Was  written  in  a 
somewhat  dry  and  lifdess  manner  by  Mahne,  one  of  his  pupils,  who 
also  publisbed  sonse  of  his  letteca^  His  Opmada^  other  than  these 
published  in  the  BiUiolkaca  thticut  were  ooUectad  in  two  volumes 
(Ldden,  1823).  Q.  S.  R.) 

WTVERK,  or  Wivesn,  the  name  of  an  heraldic  monster,  with 
the  forepart  of  a  winged  dragon  and  the  hind  part  of  a  serpent  01 
lizard  (see  Heraldry).  The  earlier  spelling  of  the  word  was 
wiver  or  vnvere;  (X  Eng.  wyvre;  0.  Fr.  w»t»r«,  mod.  giVe.  It 
is  a  doublet  of  "  yiptt,  with  an  excrescent  fi,  as  in  "  bittern,'* 
M.  Eng.  bitorc 
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Xthe  twenty^fourth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet*  Its 
poaition  and  form  are  derived  from  the  Latin  alphabet, 
wUch  received  them  from  the  Western  Greek  alphabet, 
Tbealphabetcf  the  Western  Greeks  differed  from  the 
I^c,  which  is  the  Greek  alphabet  now  in  genctal  use,  by  the 
shape  and  position  of  X  and  of  tone  othn  oonsonaata.  The 
Ionic  alphabet  placed  %  (0  immediate^  after  N  and,  in  the 
eldest  records,  in  the  form  ^,  from  which  the  ordinary  Greek 
caiMtal  S  was  developed.  The  pontion  and  shape  of  this 
symbol  show  clearly  that  it  was  taken  from  the  Semitic  Samekh, 
which  on  the  Moabite  stone  appeals  as-  ^.  Why  the  Greeks 
attached  this  value  to  the  symbol  la  not  dear;  in  Semitic  the 
^mbol  indicates  the  ordinaiy  j-.  Still  less  dMr  is  the  origin 
of  the  form  Xt  which  in  the  Ionic  alphabet  stands  for  x  U 
followed  by  a  breath).  In  a  very  ancient  alphabet  on  a  small 
vase  found  in  i88a  at  Formello  near  the  andent  Veil  in  Eti^iia, 
a  symbol  appears  after  N  consisting  of  three  honaontal  and 
three  vertical  lines,  (B*  From  this  it  has  been  suggested  that 
both  forms  of  the  Creek  %  are  derived,  S  by  removing  the 
vertical  lines,  X  in  its  earliest  form  4"  l>y  reenoving  the  four 
marginal  lines.  The  Ionic  symbol,  however,  connpoods  doady 
to  the  earliest  Phoeiddan,  to  that  this  theocy  is  not  very  plausible 
for  3,  and  there  are  varioos  other  possibilities  for  thedevek)p- 
ment  of  X  (see  Alphabet).  This  symbol  appears  in  the  very 
cariy  Latin  inscriptions  found  in  the  Roman  Forum  in  1899 
as  V^.  In  its  usual  value  as  Air  it  is  superfluous.  In  the  loi^ 
alphabet  it  was  useful,  because  there  it  lepresented  a  single 
sound,  which  before  the  invention  of  the  symbol  had  to  be 
represented  by  kk.  In  the  alphabet  In  use  offidally  at  Athens 
before  403  b.c.  %  was  written  by  x^  iMki).  In  English  there  is 
an  interesting  variation  of  pronundation  in  many  words  accord* 
ing  to  the  position  of  the  accent:  if  the  accent  precedes,  jt  is 
pronounced  ifcr;  if  it  follows,  x  is  pronounced  p\  compare  iiat 
{eksit^  with  exSd  (eg^ad). 

The  symbol  X  was  used  both  by  the  Romans  and  the  Etruscans 
for  the  numeral  ra  Which  borrowed  from  the  other  is  uncertain, 
but  the  Etruscans  did  not  use  X  as  part  of  their  alphabet.  X 
with  a  horisontal  line  over  it  was  used  for  to,ooo,  and  when  a 
line  on  each  side  was  added,  fXl  <<>r  a  million.  (P.  Gi.) 

XANTHI  (Turkish  Eskije),  a  town  of  European  Turkey  in  the 
vilayet  of  Adrianople;  situated  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  river 
Eskije  and  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Rhodope  Mountains,  99  m. 
W.  of  Gumuljina  by  the  Constantinople-Sabnica  railway. 
Pop.  (1905)  about  14,000,  of  whom  the  bulk  are  Turks  and 
Greeks  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  the  remainder  (about 
4000)  Armenians,  Roman  Catholics  or  Jews.  There  are  re- 
mains of  a  medieval  dtadel,  and  on  the  plain  to  the  S.  the  ruins 
of  an  andent  Greek  town.  Xanthi  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitbeatre  and  possesses  several  mosques,  churches  and 
monasteries,  a  theatre  with  a  public  garden,  and  a  munidpal 
ganien.  A  preparatory  school  for  boys  and  girls  was  founded 
and  endowed  by  MaxzinL  The  town  is  chiefly  noUble  for  the 
famous  Y^nidj^  tobacco. 

ZAMTHIC  ACID  (xanthogenic  add),  CiH^CS-SH,  an  Ofganic 
add  named  from  the  Greek  (avMt,  yellow,  in  allusion  to  the 
bright  ydiow  colour  of  its  copper  salt.  The  salts  of  this 
add  are  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  bisulphide  on  the 
alcoholates,  or  on  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis. 
They  react  with  the  alkyl  iodides  to  form  diatkyl  esters  of  the 
dithio-carbonic  add,  which  readily  decompose  into  mcrcap- 
tans  and  thiocarbamic  esters  on  treatment  with  ammonia: 
CafdO-CSSR,4-NH«-CHACS-NH,+R,SH;  with  the  alkali 
alcoholates  they  give  salts  of  the  alkyl  thiocarbonic  adds: 
C,H»OCSSR+CHjOK+H:0-CHjO<X)^K+C,H,OH+RSH. 
Eihyl  xanthic  add,  CiHiOCSSH,  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  add  on  the  potassium  salt  at  o*  C. 
(Zdse,  Ben.  Jckrab.,  3,  p.  83).  It  is  a  oolouriess  oil  which  is 
very  unt^f**'*,  decompoung  at  as*  C.  Into  carbon  Usulphide 


and  alcohoL  The  potasrfum  salt  ayttalSses  in  odourless 
needles  and  is  formed  by  shaking  carixm  bisulphide  with  a 
solution  of  cuistic  potash  in  absolute  akohoL  On  the  addip* 
tJon  of  cupric  sulphate  to  its  aqueous  solution  it  yields  a  yellow 
predpitate  of  cupric  santhate.  Fbtassium  vanthate  b  used 
in  indigo  printing  and  also  aa  an  antidote  for  phylloier^ 
Tschu^eff  (Btr.,  1899,  3s,  p.  3332)  has  used  the  janthic  ester 
formation  for  the  preparation  of  various  teipenes,*the  methyl 
ester  when  distilled  under  sUgbtly  diminished  preisure  decom- 
posing, in  the  sense  of  the  equation*  CJI»i-i*0.(^SCH«M 
CJI*i.rf  COS+CIUSH.  According  to  the  author  molecular 
change  in  the  hydrocarbon  is  prevcnted,since  noadd  agent  isused, 

XAITHIPPB;  the  wife  of  Socrates  (f.v.).  Her  name  has 
become  proverbial  in  the  sense  of  a  nagging,  «|Harrelsome  woman. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  diow  that  she  has  been  malipied, 
notably  by  E.  Zeller  ("  Zur  Ehrenrettung  der  Xanthippe,"  in 
his  VortrUge  mnd  Ahkandlut^enf  i.,  1875). 

XANTHOMB  (dlbenxo^-pyrone,  or  diphenylene  ketone  oadde), 
CitHdOs,  in  organic  chemistry,  a  heterocyclic  compound  con* 
taining  the  ring  system  shown  bdow.  It  is  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  xanthene  (methylene  diphenylene  oaide)  with 
chromic  add;  by  the  action  of  phoqihorus  oxycbloride  on 
disodium  salicylate;  by  heating  s-s'-dioxybenaoplieootte  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  add;  by  distilling  fltiofan  with  lime; 
by  the  oxidation  of  xanthydrol  (R.  Meyer,  Ber.,  1893,  96, 
p.  1377);  by  boiling  diaaotieed  2*s'Hliaminobcnxophenane  with 
water  (HeyL,  Ber.,  1898,  3r,  p.  3034);  by  heating  salol  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  (C.  Graebe,  ifim.,  1889,  2$4, 
p.  380),  and  by  heating  potaasium-ortho-diiorobenaoate  with 
sodium  phenobte  and  a  small  quantity  of  capper  powder  te 
180-190^  C.  (F.  Ullmann,  fier.,  1905, 38,  pp.  739,  sisoi,  aaxx).  It 
crystallizes  in  needles  which  melt  at  r  73-1 74*  and  boil 
at  349-350*  C,  and  are  volatile  in  steam.  Its  solution  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  add  is  of  a  yeUow  colour  and 
shows  a  marked  blue  fluorescence.  The  carbonyl  group  i^ 
not  kctottic  in  character  since  it  yidds  ndther  an  oxime  ner 
hydrazone.  When  fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yidds  phenol 
and  salicylic  add.  Mild  redudng  agents  convert  It  into 
xanthydrol,  the  group  >C0  becoming  >CH>OH,  whilst  a  strong 
redudng  agent  like  hydriodic  add  converts  it  into  xanthene, 
the  group>CO  becoming>CH^  Phosphorus  pentasulpUde  at 
r 40-150**  C.  converts  it  into  xanthion  by  transformation  of  >00 
to  >CS  (R.  Meyer,  Ber.,  1900,  S3,  P-  ^580),  and  this  latter  com- 
pound condenses  uith  hydroxylamine  to  form  xantbone  osiffle. 

All  four  Riono-hydroxYxantboncs  are  known,  and  are  prepared  by 
heating  aalicylic  add  with  either  resordrt,  pyrocatechin  or  hydro> 
quinocie;  they  are  yellow  crystalline  ■obds,  which  act  aa  dyestuffai 
The  i*7-dihydioxyxanthone,  known  as  etutanthone,  is  piepared  by 
hea^ng  euxanthic  acid  with  hydrochkric  acid  or  by  heating  hydro* 

?uinone  carfooxylic  add  with  ^re3orc>'lic  acid  and  acetic  anhydride 
».  Kostanecki,  Ber.,  1891,  34.  p.  3983:  C.  Graebe,  Ann.,  1880^ 
354,  p.  398).  It  is  aho  obtained  from  Indian  >«Uow  (Graebe,  ibid.X 
fomwd  in  the  urine  of  cows  fed  00  mango  leaves.  It  crystalliaes  ui 
ycUow  needles  which  sublime  readily.  On  fusion  with  caustic 
potash  it  dccompoaeswith  formationof  tctrahydroxy-benzoph'enone. 
which  then  breaks  op  into  resordn  and  hydrpquinone.  The 
iaomeric  i'6<]ihydR>xyxanthooe^  isoeuxanthonc,  is  fonncd  when 
^-reiorcytic  add  is  heated  with  acetic  anhydride.  Gcntlecin,  or 
i-3*7-trihydroxyxanthooe,  is  found  in  the  form  of  its  methyl  ether 
(sentiNn)  in  gentian  root;  it  b  obtained  synthetically  by  condensing 
phlorogludn  with  hydroquinonc  carboxylic  acid. 

Xanthene.  CnHnO,  may  be  synthesiacd  fay  condensing  phenol 
with  orthoK:resol  in  the  presence  of  alummium  chloride.  Its 
tetiaroethyl-diamtno  derivative,  which  is  formed  by  condensing 
formaldehyde  with  dimethyl-meta-aminopbenol  and  subsequent 
elimination  of  water  from  the  resulting  diphenyl  methane  derivarivt^ 
is  the  leuco  base  of  pyronine^  into  which  it  paatti  by  oxirtstion. 


Xanthene. 
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XANTHUS— XAVIER 


XAMTRUS  (mod.  CuttUk),  an  ancient  dty  of  Lyda,  on  the 
river  Xanthus  {Eshen  Choi)  about  8  m.  above  its  mouth.  It 
was  besieged  by  the  Persian  general  Harpagus  (546  B.C.),  when 
tlie  acropolis  was  burned  and  all  the  inhabitants  perished 
(Herod.  L  176).  The  dty  was  afterwards  rebuilt;  and  in  43  B.C. 
it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  imder  M.  Junius  Brutus. 
It  was  taken  by  storm  and  set  on  fire,  and  the  inhabitants 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  ruins  Ue  00  a  plateau,  high  above 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  nearest  port  is  Kalamaki, 
whence  a  tedious  ride  of  three  to  four  hours  round  the  edge 
of  the  great  marsh  <rf  the  Eshen  Chai  brings  the  traveller  to 
Xanthus.  The  whole  plan  of  the  dty  with  its  walls  and  gates 
can  be  discerned.  The  well-preserved  theatre  is  remarkable 
for  a  break  in  the  curve  of  its  auditorium,  which  has  been  con* 
structed  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  a  sarcophagus  on  a  pedesul 
and  with  the  **  Harpy  Monument  "  which  still  stands  to  its  full 
height,  robbed  of  the  reliefs  ol  its  parapet  (now  in  the  British 
Museum).  In  front  of  the  theatre  stands  the  famous  tUU  of 
Xanthus  inscribed  on  aU  four  sides  in  Lydan  and  Greek.  Be- 
hind the  theatre  is  a  terrace  on  which  probably  the  temple  of 
either  the  Xanthian  Apollo  or  Sarpedon  atood.  The  best  of  the 
tombs--Che  '*  Fayava  Tomb,"  the  *'  Nerdd  Monument,"  the 
**  Ionic  Monument  "  and  the  "  Lion  Tomb  "—are  in  the  British 
Museum,  as  the  result  of  Sir  Chas.  Fellows's  expedition;  only 
then-  bases  can  be  seen  on  the  site.  A  fine  triple  gateway, 
much  pdygonal  masonry,  and  the  walls  of  the  acropolis  are  the 
Other  objects  of  most  interest. 

See  O.  Benndorf  and  C  Niemann,  Rnsen  in  Lj^uen  uud  Kann 
(1B84).  (D.  G.  H.) 

XAVIBB,  FRAMCISCO  DB  (1506-1552),  Jesuit  missionary 
and  saint,  commonly  known  in  English  as  St  Frands  Xavier 
and  also  called  the  "Apostle  of  the  Indies."  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Juan  de  Jaaso,  privy  councillor  to  Jean  d'Albret, 
king  of  Navarre,  and  his  wife,  Maria  de  Axpilcueta  y  Xavier,  sole 
heiress  of  two  noble  Navarrese  families.  He  was  bom  at  his 
mother's  castle  of  Xavier  or  Xavero,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  dose  to  the  little  town  of  Sanguesa,  on  the  7th  of  April  1506, 
according  to  a  family  rei^ster,  though  his  earlier  biographers 
fix  his  birth  in  1497.  Following  a  Spanish  custom  of  the 
lime,  which  left  the  surname  of  either  parent  optional  with 
children,  he  was  called  after  his  mother;  the  best  authorities 
write  *'  Francisco  de  Xavier "  (Lat.  Xaverius)  rather  than 
"  Francisco  Xavier,"  as  Xavier  is  originally  a  place*name.  In 
1524  he  went  to  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he  entered  the 
College  of  St  Barbara,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  students,  and  in  1528  was  a|^>ointed  lecturer 
in  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the  C(^^  de  Beauvais.  In 
1 530  he  took  his  degree  as  master  of  arts.  He  and  the  Savoyard 
Pierre  Lcfevrc,  who  shared  his  lodging,  had  already,  in  1539, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola — ^Uke  Xavier  a 
native  of  the  Spanish  Basque  country.  Ignatius  succeeded, 
though  in  Xavier's  case  after  some  opposition,  in  gaining  their 
sympathy  for  his  minionary  schemes  (see  Loyola,  Igv atius  or) ; 
and  they  were  among  the  company  of  seven  persons,  including 
Loyola  himself,  who  took  the  original  Jesuit  vows  on  the  15th 
HA  August  1  s J4.  They  continued  in  Paris  for  two  years  longer; 
but  on  November  xsth,  1536,  they  started  for  Italy,  to  concert 
with  Ignatius  plans  for  converting  the  Moslems  of  Palestine.  In 
January  1537  they  arrived  in  Venice.  As  some  months  must 
elapse  before  they  could  sail  for  Palestine,  Ignatius  determined 
that  the  time  should  be  spent  partly  in  hospital  work  at  Venice 
and  later  in  the  journey  to  Rome.  Accordingly,  Xavier  devoted 
himself  for  nine  weeks  to  the  hospital  for  incurables,  and  then 
set  out  with  eight  companions  for  Rome,  where  Pope  Paul  III. 
sanctioned  their  enterprise.  Retnming  to  Venice,  Xavier  was 
ordained  priest  on  Midsummer  Day  1537;  but  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  Venice  and  Turkey  put  an  end  to  the  Palestine 
expedition,  and  the  companions  dispersed  for  a  twelvemonth's 
home  mission  work  in  the  Italian  cities.  Nicolaa  Bobadilla 
and  Xavier  betook  themselves  first  to  Monselice  and  thence 
to  Bologna,  where  they  remained  till  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Ignatius  at  the  close  of  1538. 


Ignatius  retained  Xavier  at  Rome  until  1541  as  secretary 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus  (see  Jesuits  for  the  events  of  the  period 
1538-41).  Meanwhile  John  III.,  king  of  Portugal,  had  re- 
solved on  sending  a  mission  to  his  Indian  dominions,  and  had 
applied  through  his  envoy  Pedro  Mascarenhas  to  the  pope  for  mx 
Jesuits.  Ignatius  could  spare  but  two,  and  duiee  Boba£lla 
and  a  Portuguese  named  Simio  Rodrigues  for  the  poipose. 
Rodrigues  set  out  at  once  for  Lisbon  to  confer  with  the  king, 
who  ultimately  dedded  to  retain  him  in  Portugal.  Bobadilla, 
sent  for  to  Rome,  arrived  there  just  before  Mascarefihas  was  about 
to  depart,  but  fell  too  ill  to  respond  to  the  call  made  on  him. 

Hereupon  Ignatius,  on  March  15th,  1540,  lc\d  Xavier  to  leave 
Rome  the  next  day  with  Mascarenhas,  in  order  to  join  Rodrigues 
in  the  Indian  mission.  Xavier  complied,  merely  waiting  long 
enough  to  obtain  the  pope's  benediction,  and  set  out  for  Lisbon, 
where  he  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  soon  woo  his  entire 
confidence,  attested  notably  by  procuring  for  him  from  the 
pope  four  briefs,  one  of  them  appointing  him  papal  nondo  in 
the  Indies.  On  April  7th,  1541,  he  sailed  from  Lisbon  with 
Martini  Alfonso  de  Sousa,  governor  designate  of  India,  and 
lived  amongst  the  common  sailors,  ministering  to  their  religioua 
and  temporal  needs,  especially  during  an  outbreak  of  scurvy. 
After  five  months'  voyage  the  ship  reached  Moxarobiqoe,  where 
the  captain  resolved  to  winter,  and  Xavier  was  prostrated  with 
a  severe  attack  of  fever.  When  the  voyage  was  resomcd,  the 
ship  touched  at  Maiindi  and  Sokotra,  And  reached  Goa  on 
May  6th,  1542.  Exhibiting  his  brief  to  D.  Joio  d'Albuquerque, 
bishop  of  Goa,  he  asked  his  permission  to  officiate  in  the  diocese, 
and  at  once  began  walking  through  the  streets  nngiog  a  small 
bdl,  and  telling  all  to  come,  and  send  their  children  and  servants, 
to  the  "  Christian  doctrine  "  or  catechetical  instruction  in  the 
prindpal  church.  He  spent  five  months  in  Goa,  and  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  "  Fisheiy  Coast,"  where  he  had 
heard  that  the  I^ravas,  a  tribe  en^^^  m  the  peari  fishery, 
had  relapsed  into  heathenism  after  having  professed  Christianity, 
He  laboured  assiduously  amongst  them  for  fifteen  months,  and 
at  the  end  of  1545^  returned  to  Goa. 

At  Travancore  he  is  said  to  have  founded  no  fewer  than  forty* 
five  Christian  settlements.  It  b  to  be  noted  that  his  own  letters 
contain,  both  at  this  time  and  later  on,  express  disproof  of 
that  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  with  which  he  was  credited  even 
in  his  lifetime,  and  which  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  Breviary 
office  for  his  festival.  Not  only  was  he  obliged  to  employ 
interpreters^  but  he  relates  that  in  their  absence  he  was  com- 
pelled to  use  signs  only. 

He  sent  a  missionary  to  the  isle  of  Manaar,  and  himself  visited 
Ceylon  and  Mailapur  (Meliapur),  the  traditional  tomb  of  St 
Thomas  the  apostle,  which  he  reached  in  April  1544,  remaining 
there  four  months.  At  Malacca,  where  he  arrived  on  September 
2Sth,  1545,  he  remained  another  four  months,  but  had  compara- 
tively little  success.  While  in  Malacca  he  urged  King  John  III.  of 
Portugal  to  set  up  the  Inquisition  in  Goa  to  repress  Judaism,  but 
the  tribunal  was  not  set  up  until  1 560.  After  visiting  Amboyna, 
the  Moluccas  and  other  isles  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  he 
returned  to  Malacca  in  July  1547,  and  found  three  Jesuit 
recruits  from  Europe  awaiting  him.  About  this  time  an  attack 
upon  the  dty  was  made  by  the  Achinese  fleet,  under  the  raja 
of  Pedir  in  Sumatra;  and  Xavier's  early  biographers  rdate  a 
dramatic  story  of  how  he  roused  the  governor  to  action.  This 
story  is  open  to  grave  suspicion,  as,  apart  from  the  miracles 
recorded,  there  are  wide  discrepancies  between  the  secular 
Portuguese  histories  and  the  narrMives  written  or  inspired 
by  Jesuit  chroniclers  of  the  17th  century. 

While  in  Malacca  Xavier  met  one  Vajiro,  a  Japanese  exile 
(known  to  the  biographies  as  Anger,  Aogero  or  Anjiro).  who 
fired  him  with  seal  for  the  conversion  of  Japan.  But  he 
first  revisited  India  and  then,  returning  to  Malacca,  took  ship 
for  Japan,  accompanied  by  Vajiro,  now  known  as  Paul  of  the 
Holy  Faith.  They  reached  Kagoshlma  on  the  15th  of  August 
1549,  and  remained  in  Japan  until  the  20th  of  November  1551. 
(See  Japan,  S  viii.)  On  board  the  "  Santa  Cruz,"  the  vessd 
in  which  he  returned  from  Japan  10  Malacca,  Xavier  discvssed 
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Dfogo  Pei«lft,  the  caf^tain,  t  profM  for  t  raiirioiiuy 
joumey  to  Chioa.  He  devised  the  plmn  of  penutdiog  die 
viceroy  ol  Portuguese  India  to  despatch  an  embaaiy  to  Quna, 
in  whose  train  he  might  enter,  despite  the  Uw  which  then  ex- 
cluded foreigners  from  chat  empire.  He  reached  Goa  in  February 
1553,  and  obtained  from  the  viceroy  consent  to  the  plan  of  a 
Chinfur  embassy  and  to  the  nomination  of  Pereira  as  envoy. 
Xavicr  left  India  on  the  35th  of  April  1552  for  Malsfca,  intending 
there  to  meet  Pereira  and  to  re-embark  on  the  ''Santa  Cnu." 

The  story  of  his  detention  by  the  governor  (officially  styled 
captain)  of  Malacca— a  son  of  Vasoo  da  Gama  named  Alvaro 
de  Ataide  or  Athayde~-is  told  with  many  picturesque  details 
fay  F*  M.  Pinto  and  some  of  the  Jesuit  biographers,  who  have 
pilloried  Ataide  as  actuated  solely  by  malice  and  self-interest. 
Ataide  appears  to  have  objected  not  so  much  to  the  mission  as 
to  the  rsak  as^ignod  to  Pereira,  whom  he  r^arded  aa  unfit  for 
the  office  of  envoy.  The  right  to  send  a  ship  to  trade  with  China 
was  one  for  which  large  sums  were  paid,  and  Pereira,  as  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  would  enjoy  commercial  privileges 
which  Ataide  had,  ts  officio,  the  power  to  grant  or  withhold.  It 
seems  doubtful  if  the  governor  exceeded  hb  legd  right  in  re- 
fusing to  allow  Pereira  to  proceed;*  in  this  attitude  he  remained 
firm  even  when  Xavier,  if  the  Jesuit  biographeis  may  be 
trusted,  exhibited  the  brief  by  which  he  held  the  rank  of  papal 
nuncio,  and  threatened  Ataide  with  excommnnlrattnn ■  On 
Xavier's  personal  liberty  no  restraint  was  placed.  He  embarked 
without  Pereira  on  July  i6th,  xss2.  After  a  short  stay  at 
Singapore,  whence  be  despatched  aeversl  letters  to  India  and 
Europe,  the  ship  at  the  end  of  August  155a  reached  Chang- 
chuen-shan  (St  John  .Island)  off  the  coast  of  Kwang-tung, 
which  served  as  port  and  rendezvous  for  Europeans,  not  then 
admitted  to  visit  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Xavier  was  seized  with  fever  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  was 
delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  interpreter  he  had  engaged,  as  well 
as  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Portuguese  to  attempt  the  voyage 
to  Canton  for  the  purpoy  of  landing  him.  He  had  arranged 
for  his  passage  in  a  Chinese  junk,  when  he  was  again  attacked 
by  fever,  and  died  on  December  2nd,  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  November  27tb,  1553.  lie  was  buried  dose  to 
the  cabin  in  which  he  had  died,  but  his  body  was  later  transferred 
to  Malacca,  and  thence  to  Goa,  where  it  sUU  lies  in  a  magnificent 
ahrine  (see  J.  N.  da  Fooseca,  An  Historical  and  Archaeological 
Sketch  of  Goa,  Bombay,  1878).  He  was  beatified  by  Paul  V. 
in  1619  and  canonized  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1631. 

In  appearance  Xavier  was  neither  Spanish  nor  Basque.  He 
had  blue  or  grey  eyes,  and  fair  hair  and  beard,  which  turned 
white  through  the  hardships  he  endured  in  Japan.  That  he 
was  of  short  stature  is  proved  by  the  length  of  the  coffin  in 
which  his  body  is  still  preserved,  less  than  5  ft.  i  in.  (Fonscca, 
op.  cit.  p.  296).  Many  miracles  have  been  ascribed  to  him^ 
an  official  list  of  these,  said  to  have  been  attested  by  eye> 
witnesses,  was  drawn  up  by  the  auditors  of  the  Rota  when  the 
piocesaes  for  hts  canonization  were  formed,  and  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  libcary.  The  contention  that 
Xavier  should  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries since  the  first  century  A.D.  rests  upon  more  tangible 
evidence,  llis  Jesuit  biographers  attribute  to  him  the  oon^ 
version  of  more  than  700,000  persons  in  less  than  ten  yean; 
and  though  these  figures  are  absurd,  the  work  which  Xavicr 
accomplished  was  enormous.  He  inaugurated  new  missionary 
enterprises  from  Hormuz  to  Japan  and  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
leaving  an  organized  Christian  community  wherever  he  preached; 
he  directed  by  correspondence  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
John  in.  and  his  viceroy  in  India;  he  established  and  con- 
trolled the  Society  of  Jesus  m  the  East.  Himself  an  ascetic 
and  a  mystic,  to  whom  things  spintual  were  more  real  than 
the  visible  world,  he  had  thie  strong  common  seme  which 


*See  R.  S.  WhHeway.  Ritef  the  Portutmso  Pomtr  hi  hiSki 
(London,  1898).  appendU  A.  The  question  ii  comfrficated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Sixth  unade  of  Diogo  do  Couto,  the  bnt  contemporaiy 
historfan  of  these  events,  was  wipprcsscd  by  the  censor  in  its  oripnal 
form,  and  the  extant  vcnion  wa*  icviied  by  an  erdcsiastioBl  eifitor. 


distlngviihed  the  other  SpaniA  mystics,  St  Theresa,  Lnb 
de  Leon  or  Ralraon  LuH  Thb  quality  is  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  in  his  letters  to  Caspar  Baertx  (Barzaeus), 
the  Hemish  Jesuit  whom  he  sent  to  Hormuz,  or  In  his  tngges- 
tions  for  the  establishment  of  a  Portuguese  staple  m  Japan. 
Supreme  as  an  organiser,  he  seems  also  to  have  had  a  dngulariy 
attractive  personality,  which  won  him  the  friendship  even  ojf 
the  pintea  and  bravos  with  whom  he  was  forced  to  consort 
on  his  voyages.  Modem  critics  of  his  work  note  that  he  made 
no  attempt  to  understand  the  oriental  religions  which  he 
attacked,  and  censure  him  for  faivoldng  the  aid  of  the  Incpdsi- 
tion  and  sanctioning  persecution  of  the  Nestoriantf  in  Malabar. 
He  strove,  with  a  success  diaastrois  to  the  Portuguese  empire, 
to  convert  the  government  in  Gon  Into  a  pvoaelytizing  agency. 
Throughont  hia  life  be  remained  In  dose  touch  with  I^Uas  off 
Loyola,  who  is  said  to  have  selected  Xavier  as  hb  own  succeaaor 
at  the  head  of  the  Sodety  of  Jesus.  Within  a  few  weeks  of 
Xavier's  death,  indeed,  Ignatius  sent  letters  recalling  him  to 
Europe  with  that  end  in  view. 

BiBUOGaAFHV. — Many  of  theauthoritles  on  which  the  biona^Ics 
of  Xavicr  have  been  baaed  are  untnistworthy.  notably  the  rero- 
frtao^am  of  F.  M.  Pinto  (^O*  which  minutely  dcacnbea  certain 
mddents  of  his  life  in  the  Far£ast  (especially  in  Japan  and  Malacca). 
Xavier's  extant  letters,  supplemented  by  a  few  other  i6tb-ccntuiy 
documents,  outwdah  all  other  evidence  It  is  pcrhapa  noteworthy 
that  Xavier  hiraaeu  never  mentions  Pinto;  but  the  omission  may  be 
explained  by  the  numerous  gapa  in  his  correspondeoee.  A  critical 
text  of  the  letters,  with  notes,  bibliography  iad  a  life  in  Spanish, 
will  be  found  in  Monmmnta  Xaaeriana  ex  AnJographis  «ef  ex  Auti- 
oitiorikns  Exemptis  eoUeeta,  vd.  L  (Madrid.  i899-i90o),imcluded  in 
Monumenta  kistorica  Sorirta/it  Jesu.  For  tranuationa.  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  St  Francis  Xoeier,  by  H.  Coleridge.  S.J.  (a  vola.,  London, 
1873).  is  useful,  though  the  historical  coromcntaiy  has  Utile  value. 
There  are  numerous  older  and  uncritical  biographies  by  members  of 
the  Society;  best  and  earliest  are  De  vita  Franciscn  Xaverii  .  .  « 
libri  ux,  by  O.  Tocsdlino  (Tursellinus)  (Antwerp,  I5S^;  Eogltshby 
T.  F.,  The  Admirable  Life  of  St  Francis  Xamer,  Paris.  1633);  and 


35-33  (London,  19 10) ;  and  Otia  Cary,  A  Bistory  ef  ChHUianit^  m 
JafaM  (a  vols^,  London,  1909).  '*'  " 


Historia  da  Vida  do  Padre  Francisco  de.Xaoier,  &c,  by  Jodo  Lnoeaa 
(Lisbon.  1600).  Later  works  by  the  Jesuits  Bartoli,  Maffei.  da 
Sousa,  Poussines,  Menchacha,  Leon  Pages  and  others  owe  much  to 
Torsdlino  and  l^irrna,  but  also  incorporate  many  traditions  which 
can  no  loneer  be  verified.  St  Fra$Mns  de  Xavier^  sa  vie  el  set 
tetlres,  by  J.  M.  Cros,  S.J.  (3  vols.,  Toulouse,  1900),  embodies  the 
results  of  long  research.  The  Misstonary  Life  of  St  Francis  Xaner^ 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Venn,  prebendary  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  London 
(London,  i86a).  is  polemical,  but  contains  an  interesting  map  of 
Xavier's  journeys,  ror  a  non-partisan  account  of  Xavier^  work  in 
the  East,  see  K.  G.  Jaync,  Vasco  da  Coma  and  his  Sneeeseors,  cbaptcm 

' '^  '   "         '  *"*  ' ''\ristianity  { 

occji 

XEMIA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Greene  connty,  (Mih 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Xema,  about  3  nu  £.  of  the  Little 
Miami  river,  and  about  55  m.  S.W.  of  Cdlumbua  and  alxmt- 
6s  m.  N.E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  (1900)  .8696,  of  whom  410 
were  foreign-bom;  (19x0  census)  8706.  Xenia  b  served 
by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  the  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  h  St  Louis  (Pennsylvania  System)  rail- 
ways, and  by  interuxban  electric  lines  to  Springfield  and 
Dayton.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Seniors'  Orphans* 
Home  and  of  the  Xenia  Theokgacal  Seminary  (United  Prcsby* 
ietian;  founded  m  1794  at  Service,  Pa.,  and  united  in  1874  with 
the  Theological  SeinSnary  of  the  North-Weat,  founded  10  iSjf 
at  Oxford,  Ohio).  About  3  m.  N.E.,  at  Wilberforce,  is  MTilbcr- 
force  University  (co-educational;  opnied  in  1856  and  itorganixcd 
in  X863),  conducted  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  public  buildmgs  of  Xenia  indude  a  public  library,  the  county 
court-house  and  the  munidpal  building.  Xenia  is  situated  m 
a  fine  farming  and  stock-raising  region,  and  among  its  manu- 
factures a^  cordage  and  twine,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages  and 
machinery.  The  township  was  first  settled  about  1797.  Xenia 
was  laid  out  as  a  village  in  1803,  was  iuoorporatcd  as  a  town 
in  1808  and  waa  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1870. 

BKNOCIUTB,  of  Chalcedon,  Greek  pUloeopher,  ichdlafdi  or 
rector  of  the  Academy  from  339  to  3x4  B.C,  was  bom  in  396. 
Removing  to  Athens  in  eady  youtl^  he  became  t)>e  pupil  of 
the  Soaatic  Aeschincs,  but  presently  joined  himself  to  Platow 
whom  he  attended  to  Sidly  in  361.    Upon  Us  master's  du»h 
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(347  BX.)f  m  pompaay  with  Aristotle  he  pftid  a  visit  to  Hennias 
at  Atarneos^  In  330.  Aristotle  beiog  then  in  Macedonia, 
Xenocrates  succeeded  Speusippus  in  the  picsidenqr  of  the 
school,  defeating  his  competitoo  Menedemus  and  Hencleides 
by  a  few  votes.  On  three  occasbns  he  waa  member  of  an 
Athenian  legation,  ooce  to  Philip,  twice  to  Antipater.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Demosthenes  in  332,  resenting  the  Macedonian 
influence  then  dominant  at  Athens,  Xenociates  declined  the 
citizenship  offered  to  him  at  the  instance  of  Pbodon,  and, 
being  unable  to  futy  the  tax  levied  upon  resident  aliens,  was, 
it  is  said,  sold,  or  on  the  point  of  being  sold,  into  slaveiy.  He 
died  in  314,  and  was  socceeded  as  scholarch  by  Polemon,  whom 
he  had  reclaimed  from  a  life  <^  profligacy.  Besides  Polemoo, 
the  statesman  Phodoi)*  Chaenm,  tyrant  of  Pellene,  the  Academic 
Crantor,  the  Stoic  Zeno  and  Epicurus  are  alleged  to  have 
frequented  his  lectures. 

Xenocrates's  eamestnefls  and  strength  of  character  won  for  him 
onivcrsal  respect,  and  ttortes  were  femembcred  in  proof  of  his  purity, 
integrity  and  benevolence.  Wanting  in  quickneM  of  apprehension 
and  in  native  grace,  he  made  up  for  these  deficiencies  by  a^  con- 
scientious love  of  truth  and  an  untiring  industiy.  Less  original 
than  Speusippus.  he  adhered  more  dosely  to  the  letter  of  Platonic 
doctrine,  ana  is  accounted  the  typical  representative  of  the  Old 
Academy.  In  hts  writings,  which  were  numerous,  he  seems  to  have 
covered  neariy  the  whole  of  the  Academic  programme;  but  meta- 

Ehysics  and  ethics  were  the  subjects  which  principally  engaged 
is  thoughts.  He  is  said  to  have  invented,  or  at  least  to  have 
emphasized,  the  tripartition  of  philosophy  under  the  heads  of 
physic,  dakctic  and  ethic. 

In  his  ontol(xy  Xenocrates  buih  upon  Plato's  foundations:  that 
b  to  say,  with  Puto  h«  postubted  ideas  or  numbers  to  be  the  causes 
of  natute*s  organic  products,  and  derived  these  ideas  or  numbers 
from  unity  (wfiich  is  active)  and  ptunlity  ^whtch  is  passive).  But 
he  put  upon  this  fundamental  dogma  a  new  mterpretation.  Accord> 
Ing  to  Ptalo,  existence  b  mind  pluralized :  mind  as  a  unity,  ix. 
universal  mind,  apprehends  its  own  plurality  as  eternal,  immutable, 
intelfigiUe  ideas;  and  mind  as  a  plurality,  i.e.  particular  mind, 
perceives  Its  own  plurality  as  transitory,  mutable,  sensible  things. 
The  idea,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  law  of  universal  mind,  which  in  par- 
ticular minds  produces  aggregates  of  sensations  called  things,  is  a 
"determinant*  (ripos  lxo««),  and  as  such  is  styled  "Quantity" 
{woeir  )  and  perhaps  "  number ''  (hpt»tt6i%) ;  but  the  ideal  numbers 
are  distinct  from  arithmetical  numbers.  Xenocrates,  however, 
faifing,  as  it  would  seem,  to  grasp  the  idealism  which  was  the  meta> 
physical  foundation  of  Plato's  theory  of  natural  kinds,  took  for  hb 
principles  arithmetical  unity  and  plurality,  and  accordingly  identi- 
led  iaeal  numbers  with  arithmetical  numbers.  In  thus  reverting 
to  the  crudities  of  certain  Pythagoreans,  be  laid  himself  open  to  the 
criticisms  of  Aristotle,  who.  in  his  Metaphysics,  recognizing  amonest 
contemporary  Platonists  three  fmncipoi  groups — (1)  those  who,  liVe 
Plato,  distinguished  mathematical  and  ideal  numbers;  (2)  those 
who,  like  Xenocrates,  identified  them;  and  (3)  those  who.  like 
SpctnaixNis,  postulated  mathematical  numbers  only — has  much  to 
say  agamst  the  Xenocmtean  interpretatioo  of  the  theory,  and  in 
psffticular  points  out  that,  if  the  ideas  are  numbers  made  up  of 
arithmetical  units,  they  not  only  cease  to  be  principles,  but  also 
become  subject  to  arithmetical  operations.  Xenocrates's  theory  of 
inorganic  nature  was  substantially  identical  with  the  theory  of  the 
dements  which  b  piopounded  in  the  Timams^^  54  C  soo.  Nevcrthe> 
less,  hiding  that  every  dimension  has  a  prinaple  of  its  own.  he 
rejected  the  derivation  of  the  demental  solids — pyramid,  octahedron, 
icosahedron  and  cube — from  triangular  surfaces,  and  in  so  far  ap- 
proximated to  atomism.  Moreover,  to  the  tetrad  of  simpAe  dements 
— ^s.  fire,  air,  water,  earth — he  added  the  ri^vnr  ofiv/a,  ether. 
Hb  cosmology,  which  b  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  Timaeus, 

Sd,  as  he  intimated^  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  cosmogony,  riiould 
studied  in  connexion  with  hb  psychology.  Soul  is  a  self-moving 
number,  derived  from  the  two  fundamental  prindples,  unity  (Ir) 
and  plunlity  (Mtt  Abpimrot),  whence  it  obtains  its  powers  of  rest 
and  motion.  It  b  incorporeal,  and  may  exist  .apsirt  from  body. 
The  irrational  soul,  as  well  as  the  rational  soul,  b  immortal.  The 
universe,  the  heavenly  bodies,  roan,  animals^  and  presumably 
plants,  are  each  of  them  endowed  with  a  soul,  which  b  more  or  less 
peifeci  aeeonJing  to  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  descending 
scale  of  crattion.  With  thb  Platonic  philosofrfieme  Xenocrates 
combines  the  current  theology,  identifyii^  the  universe  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  with  the  greater  gods,  and  reserving  a  place  bc^ 
twecn  tnem  and  mortals  for  the  lesser  divinities. 

If  the  extant  authorities  are  to  be  trusted,  Xenocrates  recog- 
niaed  thsea  grades  of  cognition,  each  appropriated  to  a  rerion  of  its 
own — viz.  knowledge,  opinion  and  sensation,  having  lor  their 
respective  objects  supra-cclcstials  or  ideas,  cclestbb  or  stars,  and 
infra-cdestials  or  things.  Even  here  the  mythological  tendency 
diaplays  ttsdf— «ovr4.  <a|a«r*  and  alv^A  being  severally 
coauBitted  to  Atmpes,  Lacheab  and  Clotho.     Of  Xenocrates's 


logic  we  know  ooly  that- with  Plato  hedistlaguished  H  mT  aJM  and 
ri  wpbt  ri,  rejecting  the  Aristotelian  list  of  ten  categories  *»  a  super- 
fluity. 

Vahiing  philosophy  chiefly  for  its  nifluence  upon  conduct,  Xeno- 
crates bestowed  especial  attention  upon  ethics.  The  catalogue  of 
hb  woricB  sbowa  that  he  had  miutcn  bigdy  upon  thb  subject;  but 
the  indications  of  doctrine  which  have  survived  are  scanty,  and 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences.  Things  are  goods,  ills  or 
neutrals.  Goods  are  of  three  sorts-  mental,  bodily,  external;  but 
of  all  goods  virtue  b  inoumparably  the  gtoitest.  Happiness  ooA' 
sists  in  the  possession  of  virtue,  and  consequently  b  inoependcnt  of 
personal  and  extraneous  advantages.  The  virtuous  man  is  pure, 
not  in  act  only,  but  also  in  heart.  To  the  attainment  of  virtue  the 
best  hdp  b  philosophy;  for  the  philosopher  does  of  hb  own  accord 
what  otiicins  do  under  the  compulsion  of  law.  Spccubtive  wbdom 
and  practical  wisdom  are  to  be  distiiwuished.  Meagre  as  these 
statements  are.  they  suffice  to  show  that  in  ethics,  as  dscwhcre, 
Xenocrates  worked  upon  Platonic  lines. 

Xenocrates  was  not  in  any  sense  a  great  thinker.  His  mcta* 
physic  sras  a  travskty  rather  than  a  reproduction  of  that  of  hb 
master.  Hb  ethic  had  little  which  was  distinctive.  But  hb 
austere  life  and  commanding  personality  made  him  an  effective 
teacher,  and  his  influence,  kept  alive  by  hb  pupils  Polemon  and 
Crates,  ceased  only  when  Arccsibiis.  the  founder  of  the  so-called 
Second  Academy,  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  studies  of  the  schooL 

Soe  D.  Van  de  Wynperise,  De  XenoenU  Ckaludomj  (Ixiden, 
1822);  C.  A.  Brandis,  Cesch.  d.  trieckiuk-riimischem  PkUosopkit 
(Berlin,  1853),  ii.  3.  1 ;  E.  Zdler,  Philosopkie  d.  Criechen  (Leipzig, 
1875).  ii.  1;  F.  W.  A.  Mullach,  Fragmenta  Phihsophontm  Crae- 
€onun  (Paris,  1881).  iu.  (H.  Ja.) 

ZBIOPHAIIBS  of  Colophon,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  b  supposed  to  have  been  bom  m 
the  third  or  fourth  decade  of  the  6th  century  b.c.  An  exile  from 
hb  Ionian  home,  he  resided  for  a  time  In  Sidly,  at  Zandc  and 
at  Catana,  and  afterwards  establbhed'  himself  in  southern 
Italy,  at  Elea,  a  Phocaean  colony  founded  in  the  sixty-fint 
Olympiad  (536-533).  In  one  of  the  extant  fragments  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  having  begun  his  vrandcrings  sixty-seven  yean 
before,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  90  that  he  was  not 
less  than  lunety-two  when  he  divA.  His  teaching  found  expm- 
aon  in  poems,  which,  he  recited  rhapsodically  in  the  course  of 
h»  travels.  In  the  more  considerable  of  the  elegiac  fragments 
which  have  survived,  he  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  the  migration 
of  soub  (xviii.),  asserts  the  daims  of  wisdom  against  the  pre- 
valent athleticism,  which  seemed  to  him  to  conduce  ndthcr  to 
the  good  government  of  states  nor  to  their  material  prosperity 
(xix),  reprobates  the  introduction  of  Lydian  luxury  into 
Colophon  (xx.),  and  recommends  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of 
soda!  pleasures  (xxi.).  Of  the  epic  fragments,  the  more  important 
are  those  in  which  he  attadcs  the  **  anthropomorphic  and  an- 
thropopathic  polytheism "  of  hb  contemporaries.  According 
to  Arbtotle,  "  the  fiist  of  Eleafic  unitarians  was  not  cardul 
to  say  whether  the  unity  which  he  postulated  was  finite  or  in- 
finite, but,  contemplatir^  the  whole  firmament,  declared  that 
the  One  b  God."  Whether  Xenophancs  was  a  monothdst, 
whose  assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  suggested  to  Parmenidcs 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Bdng,  or  a  panthdst,  whose 
assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  was  also  a  declaration  of 
the  unity  of  Bdng,  so  that  he  aniicipaUd  Pannenides— in 
other  words,  whether  Xenophanes's  teaching  was  purely  theo- 
logical or  had  also  a  philosophical  significance — b  a  question 
about  which  authorities  have  differed  and  will  probably 
continue  to  differ.  The  silence  of  the  extant  fragments, 
which  have  not  one  word  about  the  unity  of  Being,  favours  the 
one  view;  the  voice  of  antiquity,  which  proclaims  Xenophancs 
the  founder  of  Eleatidsm,  has  been  thought  to  favour  the  other. 

Of  Xenophanes's  utterances  about  (l)  God,  (2)  the  world,  (3) 
knowledge,  the  following  survive:  (i)  "  There  b  one  God,  greatest 
among  gods  and  men,  ndthcr  in  slbpe  nor  in  thought  like  unto 
mortals.  ...  He  b  all  sight,  all  mind,  all  ear  (<•«•  not  a  composica 
oiganism).  .  .  .  Without  an  effort  ruletb  he  all  things  by  thought. 
.  .  .  He  abideth  ever  in  the  same  place  motionless,  and  it  be- 
fitteth  him  not  to  wander  hither  and  tnhher.  .  .  .  Yet  men  imagine 
gods  to  be  bom,  and  to  have  raiment  and  voice  and  body,  like 
themsdves.  .  .  .  Even  so  the  gods  of  the  Ethiopbns  are  swarthy 
and  flat«nosed,  the  gods  of  the  Thrscbns  are  fair-haired  and  bhie* 
eyed.  .  .  .  Even  so  Homer  and  Hesiod  attributed  to  the  gods 
all  that  b  a  shame  and  a  reproach  among  men — theft,  adultery, 
decdt  and  other  lawless  acts.  .  .  .  Even  so  oxen,  lions  and  horses, 
if  they  had  hands  wherewith  to  grave  images^  wouW  fashioa  gods 
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•Iter  their  own  thapet  and  make  them  bodice  like  to  tbck  •wn. 

ia)  Frara  earth  all  thing*  are  and  to  earth  all  thioga  retuni.  .  .  . 
*fom  earth  and  water  come  aU  o(  ui. . . .  The  aea  is  the  wdl 
whence  water  sprinnth.  .  .  ,  Here  at  our  feet  is  the  ead  of  the 
earth  where  it  reacneth  unto  air,  but.  below»  ita  foundatioiM  are 
without  end.  .  .  .  The  rainbow,  which  men  call  Iris,  is  a  cloud 
that  is  purple  and  red  and  yellow.  (3)  No  man  hath  certainly 
known,  nor  shall  certainly  knoir,  that  which  -he  mtith  aboat  the 
gods  and  about  all  things;  for,  be  that  which  he  saith  ever  so 
perfect,  yet  doth  he  not  know  it;  all  things  are  matters  of  opinioB. 
.  .  .  That  which  1  say  is  opinion  like  unto  truth.  . .  .  The  gods 
did  not  reveal  all  things  to  mortals  in  the  beginning:  long  is  the 
search  ere  man  findcth  that  which  b  better." 

There  is  very  little  secondary  evidence  to  reconL  *'  The  Elcatic 
school."  says  the  Stranger  in  Plato's  Sopkist^  242  D,  "  beginnuig 
with  Xenophanea*  and  even  earlier,  starts  from  the  principle  of  the 
unity  of  all  things.'*  Aristotle,  in  a  passage  already  cited,  Meld- 
pkysies,  A5,  speaks  of  Xenophanes  as  the  first  of  the  Eleatic  unitarians, 
adding  that  bis  monothetsro  was  reached  through  the  cootempla* 
tion  of  the  ah^Aa.  Theophrastus  (in  Simplicius^s  Ad  Pkyaka,  9) 
sum*  up  Xenophancs's  teaching  in  the  propositions,  "  The  AU  u 
One  and  the  One  is  God."  Timon  (in  sext.  Empir.  Pvrrk.  i.  224), 
ignoring  Xenophanes's  theology,  make*  htm  resolve  all  things  into 
one  and  the  same  unity.  The  demonstrations  of  the  unity  and  the 
attributes  of  God.  with  which  the  treatise  De  Melisso,  Xenopknu  d 
G»rna  (now  no  longer  ascribed  to  Aristotle  or  Theophrastus)  ac» 
creaits  Xenophancsrare  plainly  framed  on  the  model  of  Eleadc  proofs 
of  the  unity  and  the  attributes  of  the  Ent,  and  must  therefore  be 
aetaside.  The  epitomators  of  a  later  time  add  nothing  to  the 
testimonies  alceaay  enumerated. 

Thus,  whereas  m  his  writings,  so  far  a*  they  are  known  to  n, 
Xenophanes  appears  a*  a  theologian  protesting  against  an  aothn^ 
pomoiphic  polytheism,  the  ancients  seem  to  have  regarded  him  as  a 
philosopher  asserting  the  unity  of  Bein^.  How  are  we  to  under* 
stand  these  conflicting,  though  not  tfrecoocilable,  testimonies? 
According  to  Zeller,  the  discrepancy  is  only  apparent.  The  Ckede 
gods  being  the  powers  of  nature  personified,  pantheism  lay  nearer 
to  hand  than  monotheiam.  Xenophanes  was,  then,  a  panthciaL 
Accordingly  his  assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  was  at  the  same  time 
a  declaiation  of  the  unity  of  Being,  and  in  virtue  of  this  dedaratioo 
he  is  entitled  to  rank  as  the  founder  of  ^eatidsm,  inasmuch  as 
the  philoiopby  of  Parmenidea  was  his  forerunner's  pantheism 
divested  of  its  theistic  dement.  This  reconciliation  of  the  internal 
and  the  external  evidence,  countenanced  as  it  is  by  Theophraatvs, 
one  of  the  best  informed  of  the  andent  historians,  and  approved 
t^  Zeller,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  modem  critics,  is  more 
than  plausible:  but  there  b  something  to  be  said  on  the  contrary 
part.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  to  a  Greek  of 
the  6th  century  pantheism  was  nearer  than  monotheism.  Secondly, 
the  external  evidence  does  not  bear  examination.  The  Platonic 
testimony,  tf  it  proved  anything,  would  prove  too  much,  naindy, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  unitv  of  Being  originated,  not  with  Xcno* 
pbaoea,  but  before  him;  and,  in  fact,  the  patssge  from  the  Scpkist 
no  more  proves  that  Plato  attributed  to  Xenophanes  the  philosophy 
of  Parmenidea  than  Tkeatietus,  160  O,  proves  that  PUtoattrflwted 
to  Homer  the  phUosophy  of  Heraclitus.  A^n,  Ariatotle'a  de- 
scription of  Xenophanes  as  the  first  of  the  Eleatic  unitarianadoea  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  unity  asserted  by  Xenophanes  was  the 
unity  asserted  by  Parmenides;  the  phrase,  "contemplating  the 
firaiameat,  he  declared  that  the  One  b  C«od."  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  Aristotle  atuibuted  to  Xenophanes  any  phikMophical 
theoiry  whatever:  and  the  epithet  kyfimutbrfot  discourages  the  belief 
that  Aristotle  regarded  Xenophanes  as  the  author  of  a  new  and 
important  departure.  Thirdly,  when  Xen<H>baaea  himself  aaya 
that  theories  about  goda  and  about  thinga  are  not  knowledge,  that 
his  own  utterances  are  not  veritiea  but  verisimilitudes,  and  that, 
so  far  from  learning  thinga  by  revelation,  man  must  laboriously 
seek  a  better  opinion,  be  mainly  renounces  the  "diaintereated 
pursuit  of  truth.  If  then  he  was  indifferent  to  the  problem,  he 
can  hardly  be  credited  with  the  Eleatic  adutioa.  In  the  tudgmeot 
of  the  prcnent  writer,  Xenoph4nea  was  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
sceptic.  He  was  not  a  philosopher,  for  he  despaired  of  knowled^. 
He  wa*  not  a  sceptic,  if  by  "sceptic"  b  meaat  the  miaologist 
whose  despair  of  knowledge  is  the  consequence  of  disappointed 
endeavour,  for  he  had  never  hoped.  Rather  he  was  a  theologian 
who  arrived  at  hb  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  by 
criticism  di  the  contemporary  mytholo^.  But.  while  he  thus 
stood  aloof  from  philosopny,  Xenophanes  influenced  iu  devek>pment 
in  two  ways:  first,  hb  tbeoloncal  heniHn  led  the  way  to  the  philo- 
sophical benism  of  Parmenioes  and  Zeno;  secondly,  hb  assertion 
that  so-called  knowledge  was  in  reality  no  more  than  opinion 
taught  his  successors  to  distinguish  knowledge  and  opidioo,  and  to 
assign  to  each  a  separate  province. 

Apart  from  the  old  controversv  about  Xenophanes'*  relatioos  to 
philoaophy,  doubts  have  recently  arisen  about  hb  theological 
poMtion.  In  fragments  i.,  xiv.,  xvu,  xxi.,  Ac.,  he  recognises,  thmks 
Freudcnthal,  a  plurality  of  deities;  whence  it  is  inferred  that, 
besides  the  (>ne  God.  noost  ht|^,  perfect,  etoiul,  who.  as  immanent 
iotcU^gent  cause,  unifies  the  plurality  of  thiqp,  there  were  also 


•leaser  divinitba,  who  nvem  portiona  of  the  universe,  befaiK 
selves  eternal  parts  of  the  one  all-embractag  (jodhead.     Wliilat 
it  can  hardly  be  allowed  that  Xenophanes,  so  far  from  deny- 
ing, actuallv  affirms  a  plurality  Qf  gods,  it  must  be  conceded  to 
Freudeathal  that  Xenophanes's  polemic  was  directed  against  the 
anthropomorphic  tendencies  and  tne  mythological  detaUsof  the  con* 
temporary  pdytheism  rather  than  against  the  polytheislic  principle, 
and  that,  apart  from  the  treatise  iTs  itdisso  Xtno^nt  tt  C^rmia^ 
now^neraliy  discredited,  there  b  no  direct  evidence  to  prove  him  a 
consistent  monotheist.  The  wisdom  of  Xenophanes,  like  the  wisdom 
of  the  Hebrew  Preacher,  showed  itself,  not  in  a  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  in  a  sorrowful  recognition  of  the  oothiosneaa  of  thinga 
and  the  futility  of  endeavour.    Hb  theism  was  a  oedaration  not 
so  much  of  the  greatness  of  God  as  rather  of  the  litUenem  of  man. 
Hb  cosmology  was  an  assertion  not  so  much  df  the  immutability 
of  the  One  as  rather  of  the  motabiUty  of  the  Many.    Like  Socratea, 
he  was  not  a  philosopher,  and  did  not  pretend  to  be  one:  but,  aa 
the  reasoned  scepticbm  of  Socrates  clesured  the  way  (or  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato,  BO  dkl  Xenophanes's  "  ^normis  sapicntb"  for  the 
philoaophy  of  Parmenidea. 
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ZBNOPHON,  Greek  hbtorian  and  philosophical  essaybt,  the 
son  of  Giyllus,  was  born  at  Athens  about  430  b.c^  He 
belonged  to  an  equestrian  family  of  tbe  deme  of  Erchta.  It 
may  be  inferred  from  passages  in  the  HeUenica  that  he  foaght 
at  Arginusae  (406),  and  that  he  was  present  at  the  return  of 
Aldbiades  (408),  tbe  trial  of  the  Generab  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Thirty.  Early  in  life  be  came  under  the  influence  oC 
Socrates,  but  an  active  Ufe  had  more  attraction  for  him.  In 
401,  being  invited  by  hb  friend  Proxenus  to  join  the  expedition 
of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  hb  brother,  Artaxccxes  II.  of 
Perna,  he  at  once  accepted  the  offer.  It  held  out  the  prospea 
of  riches  and  honour,  while  be  waa  little  likely  to  find  favour 
in  democratic  Athens,  where  the  knights  were  regaxded  with 
suspicion  as  having  supported  the  Tldrty.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Socrates,  Xenophon  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  orade; 
but  hb  mind  was  already  made  up^  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
Sardis,  the  place  of  rendesvous.  Of  the  expedition  Hsclf  he 
has  ^ven  a  full  and  detailed  account  !n  hb  AnohasiSt  or  the 
'*  Up-Country  March."  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (401),  in 
which  Cyrus  loat  hb  life,  the  officers  in  command  of  the  Greeks 
were  treacherously  mnzdered  by  the  Peisian  satrap  Tissaphemcs, 
with  whom  they  were  negotiating  an  armbtlce  with  a  view  to 
a  safe  return.  The  army  was  now  in  the  heart  of  an  unknown 
country,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  home  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  troublesome  enemy.  It  was  dedded  to  march 
northwards  np  tbe  Tigris  valley  and  make  for  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  on  which  tbere  were  several  Greek  colonies.  Xenophon 
became  the  leading  spirit  of  the  army;  he  was  elected  an  officer, 
and  he  it  was  who  mainly  directed  the  retreat.  Part  of  the 
vay  lay  through  the  wilds  of  Kurdbtao,  idiere  they  had  to 
encoimter  the  hsraswng  guerrilla  attacks  <^  savage  mountain 
tribes,  and  part  through  the  highlands  of  Armenia  and  Georgia. 
After  a  five  months'  march  th^  reached  Ttapesiis  [Trebizond] 
on  the  Euxine  (February  400),  where  a  tendeiicy  to  demoralixa- 
tion  began  to  show  itself,  and  even  Xenc^ihon  almost  lost  hb 
control  over  the  soldiery.  At  Cotyora  he  aspired  to  found  a 
new  colony;  but  the  idea,  not  being  unsnimously  accepted,  was 
abandoned,  and  ultimately  Xenopho^  with  |us  Greeks  arrived 
at  Chr>'sopolb  [Scutari]  on  the  Bosporus,  oppovte  Byzantium. 
After  a  brief  period  of  service  mider  a  Thndan  duef,  Seuthes, 
they  were  finally  incorporated  in  a  Lacedaemonian  army  which 

*  As  the  description  of  the  Ionian  campaign  of  Thrsayttua  in  410 
(flcUrnsrOti.  a)  is  clearly  derived  from  Xenophon 's  ownrrminiscrnces, 
he  must  have  taken  part  in  thb  campaign,  and  cannot  thcrefon  have 
1  been  less  than  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time. 
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bad  cnMied  over  into\AsU  to  wife  war  against  the  Fetsiati 
•atzaps  Tissaphenes  and  Phamabazus.  XenophoAi  who 
aooompanied  them,  captured  a  wealthy  Persian  nobleman,  with 
his  faxnily,  near  Pergamum,  and  the  ranaom  paid  forhisreoovefy 
secured  Xenophon  a  oomp^nqr  for  life. 
•  Ob  his  letum  to  Greece  Xenophon  served  under  Ageslaus, 
king  of  Sparta,  at  that  time  the  chief  power  in  the  Greek  woi)d. 
With  his  native  Athens  and  its  general  policy  and  institutions 
he  waa  not  in  sympathy.  At  Corooeia  (394)  he  fou|^t  with  the 
Spartans  against  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  for  which  his 
fdlow-dti^ens  decreed  his  banishment.  The  Spartans  provided 
a  home  for  him  at  Sdllus  in  Elis,  about  two  miles  from  Olympia; 
there  he  settled  down  to  indulge  his  tastes  for  sport  and  literature. 
After  Sparta's  crushing  defeat  at  Leuctra  (371),  Xenophon  was 
driven  from  his  home  by  the  people  of  Ells.  Meantime  Sparta 
and  Athens  had  become  allies,  and  the  Athenians  repealed  the 
deccee  which  had  condemned  Mm  to  exile.  There  is,  however, 
00  evidence  that  he  ever  returned  to  his  native  city.  According 
to  Diogenes  LaSrtius,  he  made  his  home  at  Corinth.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known;  ail  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  was 
later  than  355,  the  date  of  his  wotk  on  the  Revmuet  of  Alkens, 

The  Anabasis  (oompooed  at  Sdllus  between  379  and  ^71)  U  a  woik 
of  Mngular  interest,  and  is  brightly  and  pleaaaotly  written.  Xeno- 
phon, Uice  Caesar,  tdls  the  atory  m  the  third  penon,  and  there  b  a 
ttmigbtforward  manliness  about  the  style,  witn  a  dimnct  flavour  of 
a  cheerful  Ugbtheartednett,  which  at  once  enlists  our  sympathies. 
His  description  of  places  and  of  relative  distances  is  very  minute 
and  painstaking.    The  researches  of  modem  travdlen  attest  his 

Gneral  accuiacv.  It  is  expressly  stated  by  Plutarch  and  Diogenes 
6rtias  that  the  Anabasts  was  the  worK  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
evidence  from  style  b  conclusive.  The  allu^on  {HiUenica.m.  1,  2) 
to  Theaustogenea  of  Syracuse  as  the  author  shoars  that  Xenophon 
published  it  under  an  assumed  name. 

The  Cyropaedia,  a  political  and  philosophical  romance,  which 
describes  the  boyhood  and  training  of  Cyrus,  hardly  answers  to  its 
name,  bdng  for  the  most  part  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Persian  empire  and  of  the  victorious  career  of  Cyrus  its  founder. 
The  Coffopaedia  contains  in  iact  the  author's  own  ideas  of  training 
and  education,  as  derived  conjointly  from  the  teachings  of  Socrates 
and  his  favourite  Spartan  institutions.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
written  in  opposition  to  the  RtpiMie  of  Plato.    A  distinct  moral 

Purpose,  to  which  literal  truth  is  sacrificed,  runs  through  the  work, 
or  insuace,  Cyrus  is  represented  as  dying  peacefully  in  bis  bed. 
whereas,  accordmg  to  Herodotus,  he  fell  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Massagetae. 

The  Hdkmea  written  at  Corinth,  after  ^63,  b  the  only  contem- 
porary account  of  the  period  covered  by  it  (41 1^63)  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  It  consists  of  two  distmct  parts;  books  i.  and  ii., 
which  are  intended  to  form  a  oontinuatuin  of  the  work  of  Thucydidea, 
and  bring  the  history  down  to  the  Call  of  the  Thirty,  and  books 
iO.-vii.,  tiie  HdUHiea  proper,  which  deal  with  the  penod  from  ^01 
to  363,  and  give  the  history  of  the  Spartan  and  Theban  hegemonies^ 
down  to  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  There  b,  however,  no  croona 
for  the  view  that  these  two  paru  were  written  and  published  as 
separate  works.  There  b  prohsbty  no  justification  for  the  charge  of 
deliberate  falsification.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  he  had 
strong  poUtkal  prejudices,  and  that  these  prejudices  have  influenced 
his  narrative.  He  was  a  partisan  of  the  reactionary  movement 
which  triumphed  after  the  tall  of  Athens;  Sparta  b  his  kleal,  and 
Agesilaus  hb  hero.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a  believer  in  a  divine 
everrulittg  providence.  He  b  compelled,  therefore,  to  see  in  the 
fall  of  Sparta  the  punishment  inflicted  by  heaven  on  the  treacherous 
policy  which  bad  prompted  the  seiaure  of  the  Cadmea  and  the  raid 
of  Sphodrias.  Hardly  less  serious  defects  than  hb  political  bias 
are  his  oralMions,  hb  want  of  the  sense  of  proportion  and  hb  failure 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  historical  critidam.  The  roost  that  can  be 
said  in  hb  favour  b  that  aa  a  witness  he  b  at  onee  honest  and  well- 
informed.  '  For  thb  period  of  Greek  history  he  is,  at  kny  rate,  an 
indiipensaUe  witness. 

The  MemmabUia^  or'*  Recollections  of  Socrates,"  In  four  books. 
was  written  to  defend  Socrates  against  the  charges  of  impiety  and 
corrupting  the  youth,  repeated  after  hb  death  by  the  sophist 
Polycntea.  The  work  b  not  a  literary  masterpteoe;  It  lacks 
coherence  and  unity,  and  the  picture  it  gives  of  Socrates  faib  to  do 
him  justice.  Still,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  no  doubt  faithfully  describes 
the  pliilosopher's  manner  of  life  and  style  of  conversation.  It  was 
the  moral  and  practical  side  of  Socrates's  teaching  which  most 
interested  Xenophon;  into  hb  abstruse  metaphysical  raecubtiont 
he  seems  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  enter:  for  these  indeed  he  had 
neither  taste  nor  genius.  Moving  within  a  limited  range  of  ideas,  he 
doubtless  gives  us  *'  eoasidcfably  Icsa  than  the  real  Socrates,  while 
Plato  gives  us  aomcthing  roore.'^  Itb  probable  that  the  woric  in. 
iu  prescp*  *  '^ment. 


Xenophon  haa  left  aewera!  aainor  waits,  some  of  which  aie  very 
interestmg  and  give  aa  insight  into  the  home  life  of  the  Gieeka. 

The  Oeumomics  (to  aonw  extent  a  continuation  of  the  MemorabUia, 
and  sometimes  reearded  aa  the  fifth  book  of  the  same)  deals  with  the 
management  of  the  house  and  of  the  farm,  and  presents  a  pleasant 
and  amusing  pktnre  of  the  Greek  wife  and  ol  her  home  dutiem. 
There  are  aoase  good  practical  remarks  on  matrimony  and  on  the 
respective  duties  of  husband  and  wife.  The  treatise,  which  b  in  the 
form  of  a  diak>gue  between  Sooates  and  a  certain  Ischomachus, 
waa  translated  into  Latin  by  Qeere. 

In  theessayson  honemanahip  iHippikf^ and  hunting  VCyntiHiems), 
Xenophon  deab  with  matters  of  which  he  had  a  thorough  practical 
.knowledge.  In  the  firet  he  gives  rules  how  to  choose  a  horse,  and 
then  tells  how  it  b  to  be  groomed  and  ridden  and  generally  managed. 
The  CyMeeelicus  deab  chbfly  with  the  hare,  Uiough  the  author 
speaks  abo  of  boar>buoting  and  describes  the  bounds,  tdls  how  they 
are  to  be  bred  and  trained,  and  gives  spedroens  of  suitable  names 
for  them.  On  all  thb  he  writes  with  the  zest  of  an  enthusbstic 
sportsman,  and  he  observes  that  those  nations  whose  upper  cUsaes 
nave  a  taste  for  fiekl-sports  will  be  most  likely  to  be  successful  in 
war.    Both  treatises  may  still  be  read  with  interest  by  the  modem 


The  Hippardtiau  cimbins  the  duties  of  a  cavalry  ofllirer;  it  b 
not,  according  to  our  ideas,  a  very  scientific  treatise^  showing  that 
the  art  of  war  waa  but  very  imperfectly  devefeped  and  that  the 
military  operations  of  the  Greeks  were  on  a  somewhat  petty  acale. 
He  dwelb  at  some  lensth  on  the  monl  qualities  which  go  to  the 
making  of  a  good  cavaJiy  officer,  and  hints  very  pbinly  that  there 
flsust  be  strict  attention  to  reHgnous  duties. 

The  Aeesilans  is  a  eulogy  of  the  Spartan  king,  who  had  two  spedal 
merits  in  Xenophon's  eyes:  he  waa  a  rigid  disdplinarian.  and  he 
was  particularly  attentive  to  all  rdigious  observances.  We  have 
a  summary  of  hb  virtues  rather  than  a  good  and  striking  picture 
of  the  man  himsdf. 

The  aiav  works  out  the  line  of  thought  indicated  m  the  story 
of  the  Sword  of  Damodaa.  It  b  a  protest  against  the  mytion  that 
the  "tyrant"  b  a  man  to  be  envied,  as  having  more  abundant 
means  of  ha{>piness  than  a  private  person.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  hb  minor  works;  it  b  cast  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  the  lyric  poet  Smonides. 

The  Symposium,  or  "  Banoutt.'*  to  some  extent  the  complement 
of  the  MemorabUia.  b  a  brillbnt  little  dialogue  in  which  Socrates 
b  the  prominent  figure.  He  b  represented  as  "  improf\>ing  the 
occasion,"  which  is  that  of  a  livdy  Athenbn  supper-party,  at  which 
there  b  much  drinking,  with  flute-playing,  and  a  dandng-girl  from 
Syracuse,  who  amuses  the  guests  with  the  feats  of  a  ^xMesawnal 
conjuror.  Socnitea's  table-ulk  runs  through  a  variety  of  topics, 
and  winds  up  with  a  philosophfcal  disquisition  on  the  superiority 
of  true  heavenly  love  to  iU  earthly  or  sensual  coonteridt,  and  with 
an  earnest  exhortatkm  to  one  of  the  party,  who  had  just  won  a 
victory  in  the  public  gamea,  to  lead  a  noble  life  and  do  hb  duty  to 
hb  country. 

There  are  alw  two  short  essays,  attributed  to  hhn,  on  the  political 
constitution  bf  Sparta  and  Athens,  written  with  a  decided  biaa  in 
favour  of  the  former,  which  he  praises  without  attempting  to  critidae. 
Sparta  seems  to  have  presented  to  Xenophon  the  best  concdTsble 
mixture  of  monarehy  and  aristocracy.  Tne  second  is  certainly  not 
by  Xenophon,  but  was  probably  written  by  a  member  of  the  oli* 
garchical  party  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponneaian  War. 

In  the  essay  on  the  Rgoenues  of  Athens  (written  in  355)  he  offers 
suggestions  for  making  Athens  leas  dependent  on  tribute  recdvcd 
from  iu  allies.  Above  all,  he  would  have  Athens  use  its  influence 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Greek  worid  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  questkma  by  diplomacy,  the  temple  at  Dd^hi  bdng  for 
thisporpose  aa  independent  centre  and  supplying  a  divine  sanction. 

The  Apolocft  Socrates's  ddence  before  hb  judges,  b  rather  a 
feeble  production,  and  in.  the  general  opink>n  off  modem  critics  b 
not  a  genuine  work  of  Xenophon,  but  belongs  to  a  much  bter  period. 
•  Xenophon  waa  a  man  01  great  perronal  neauty  and  consideTable 
itttdlectnal  gifts;  but  he  was  of  too  practical  a 'nature  to  take  an 
interest  in  abatnise  nhilosophkral  specubtion.  His  dislike  of  the 
democracy  of  Athens  induced  such  bck  of  patriotism  that  he  even 
fought  on  the  side  of  Sparta  against  hb  own  country.  In  rdigious 
matten  he  was  narrow  minded,  a  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  aarrifice 
and  in  the  prophetk:  ait.  Hb  pbhi  and  nmple  style,  which  at 
times  becomes  wearisome,  was  greatly  admired  and  procuied  him 
many  imitators. 


of  Xenophon^  works,  both  complete  and  of  separate 
portions,  are  very  numeroas,  especially  of  the  Anabasis',  only  a 
-^-^ ^  1^  gjy^  j,jg^    Editio  princeps  (1516,  incomplete): 


I.  G.  Schneider  (f79i>-i849);  G.  Sauppe  (iM^^):  L.  dindorf 
(««75);  E.  C.  Marehaat  (1900-       ,  in  the  CI  ~ 


torum  Ciassicorum  Bibliotluca). 


Cbrendon  Press  Scrii 
Anabasis t    R.  KQhner 


J.  F.  Macmfehad  (iaS3);  F.  Vollbredit  (1887):  A~  Pretor  (iffil): 
C.  W.  Kr«ger  and  W.  P«kel  (1888) ;  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W.  White 
(L-flv.,  1894).  CvKOrASMA:  G.  M.  Gorham  (1870):  L.  Breiten- 
bach  (i87«:  A.  Goodwin  (vi.-viii.,  1880):  F.  Hertldn  and  W. 
Nitaehe  (1886):  H.  A.  Holden  (1887-90).  Hsllsmica:  L.  Bresten- 
bach   (1874-84);   R.    BOchscnschats    (1860^1):  J.    I.    Maaatt 
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R-iv-r  itai);  L.  D.  DowdaO  &.  i!.i  1890).  Memokabiua: 
Frost  C1867) ;  A-  R.  Clucr  (tUo) ;  R.  Kflhner  (iMi) ;  L.  Breiten- 
bttch  (1889):  J.  Marshall  (1890).  OBCoiroinctrs:  H.  A.  Holden 
<r899>:  C.  Granx  and  A.  Jacob  (1886).  Hnm:  H.  A.  Hoklea 
(tSU).  AoBSLAin:  R.  W.  Taylor  (1880);  O.  GfltibUag  (1888). 
Kssr.  Lacboasm,:  G.  PierlaQni  (jqcm).  RsaF.  Athbkibnsium: 
A.  Kirchhoff  (1874);  E.  Bdot  (1880T:  H.  Mailer  and  Strflbtng 
(1880).  Cynscbticus:  G.  Pierleoqi  (1903).  HirnxB:  Tom- 
mastni  (1903).  Rbditto  Atrbn.  :  A.  Zurbofg  (1876).  Scmxrr a 
Minoka:  L.  Dindorf  (168B).  There  ia  a  good  £ogliab  tnoilatioA 
of  the  complete  works  by  H.  G.  Oakyns  (1890-94^  and  of  the 
Art  tff  Horsemomsiip  by  M.  H.  Morgan  tU.S.A.,  1890).  Of  general 
works  bearing  00  the  sublect  may  be  mentioned:  G.  Sauppe, 
Ltxilofiu  Xett^phonteus  (1869);  A.  Croiset,  X.,  s&n  eameUr*  tt  mn 
takut  (1873);  Roqnecte,  De  XtmofkoiUu  Vila  (1884);  I.  Haxt- 
aana.  itrawcte  XetiMonU^  (1887)  and  Anakcta  Xeno^umtea 
Nma  (1889);  C  Joel,  Ver  eckU  und  dcr  XenophanieiUh$  Socrates 
(189a);  Lange,  a.,  tein  Leben,  Meine  CeiOesart  wtd  seim  Werke 
(1900).  See  also  GubcB:  Ancient  Histoty,  i  **Aiithotfti  " 
and  works  quoted;  J.  B.  Bury,  AneimI  Cnut  Uialoriuu  (| 


Mare'a  History  «f  Grstk  lUirahirw  and  Giant's  monograph  in 
wood's  AncitHt  Classics  ^or  English  Readers  may  be  read  with 
advantage.  Bibliographies  in  Engelmann-Preuss,  BiUiofkeca 
Scriplorum  Ckusiconim  (L,  1880)  and  m  C  Banian's  JakrtskerkH 
(C  1900)  by  E.  Riehtir.  (E.  M.  W.;  J.  H.  F.) 

ZBRnS  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Pen.  Kkskaytrtka^y  Old 

Testament  AkasveruSf  AkJiask$erosk — i^  Ahasuemi  (f.*.)— 
with  wrong  vocalization  and  substHutloa  of  7  for  v,  Instead  of 
Akkskatarsk;  m  Aramaic  inscriptions  and  f»pyn  ftom  Egypt 
the  name  is  written  Khskafarsk),  the  name  of  two  Persian  kings 
of  the  Achaemenid  d3maaty. 

T.  Xkbxcs  I,,  son  of  Darius  I.  and  Atona,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  thetefore  appointed  successor  to  hb  father 
ia  preference  to  bis  eldest  half-brothers,  who  were  bom  befoto 
Darius  had  become  king  (Herod,  vii.  s  f.).  After  his  sGoestioik 
in  October  485  b.c  he  suppressed  the  revolt  in  Egypt  whkh 
had  broken  out  in  486,  appointed  hb  brother  Achaemenes  as 
satrap  and  "  brought  Egypt  under  a  much  heavier  yoke  than 
it  had  been  before  "  (Hezod.  vii.  7).  His  predecessors,  especially 
Darius,  had  not  been  successful  in  their  attempts  to  conciliate 
the  andent  civilizations.  This  probably  was  the  reason  why 
Xerxes  in  484  abolished  the  "  kingdom  of  Babel "  and  took 
away  the  golden  statue  of  Bel  (Marduk,  Metodach),  the  hands 
of  iHiich  the  legitimate  king  of  Babd  had  to  seise  on  the  fust 
day  of  each  year,  and  lolled  the  priest  who  tried  to  hinder  him.* 
Therefore  Xerxes  does  not  bear  the  ritle  of  "  King  of  Babd  ** 
in  the  Babylonian  documents  dated  from  his  reign,  but  **  King 
of  Peraa  and  Mcdta,"  or  rimply  "  King  of  countries  '*  (i.«.  of  the 
worid).  This  proceeding  led  to  two  rebellions,  probably  in  484 
and  479;  in  the  Babylonian  documents  occur  the  names  of  two 
ephemeral  kings,  Shamash-irbl  and  Tarziya,  who  belong  to  this 
time.  One  of  these  rebellions  was  suppressed  by  Megabysos, 
son  of  Zopyrus,  the  satrap  whom  t]ie  Babylonians  had  slain.* 

Darius  had  left  to  his  son  the  task  of  punishing  the  Greeks 
for  their  mterference  in  the  Ionian  rebellion  and  the  victory  of 
Marathon,  ttom  483  Xerxes  prepared  his  expedition  with 
great  care:  a  channel  was  dug  through  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Athos;  provisions  were  stored  In  the 
stations  on  the  road  through  Thrace;  two  bridges  were  thrown 
across  the  HeDcspont.  Xerxes  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Carthage,  and  thus  deprived  Greece  of  the  support  of  the  power* 
ful  monarchs  of  Syractoe  and  Agrigentum.  Many  smaller 
Greek  states,  moreover,  todc  the  side  of  the  Ptersiaaa 
(*'  Medized  "),  especially  Thessaly,  Thebes  and  Argos.  A  large 
fleet  and  a  numerous  army  were  gathered.  In  the  Spring  of 
480  Xerxes  set  out  from  Sardis.  At  6rst  Xerxes  iv«s  victoriont 
every^ere.  The  Greek  fleet  was  beaten  at  Artemisium, 
Thermopylae  stormed,  Athens  conquered,  the  Greeks  driven 
back  to  their  last  line  of  defence  at  the  Isthmus  of  Cbrfnth  and 
in  the  Bay  of  Salamis.  But  Xerxes  was  induced  by  the  astute 
message  of  Themistocles  (against  the  advice  of  Artemisia  of 
Halicamassus)  to  attack  the  Greek  fleet  under  unfavourable 


*  HcnxL  i.  183.  by  Clesias  changed  iato  aphindering  of  the  tomb 
of  Bditanas  or  Bclus:  cf.  Aelian,  Var.  Hut.  13.  3:  Aristobulus 
tp,  Arrian  vii.  17,  a,  and  Strabo  xvl.  p.  738. 

*Cteatas,  Pen.  32;  his  legendary  history  Is  tranafcrrad  by 
HModatus,  iS.  150  if.,  to  the  feraKT  rcbeHiMi  aiainst  Dai ' 


conditions,  instead  of  sending  A  put  of  hb  sUps  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  awaiting  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek  arnuunenL* 
The  battle  of  Salanus  (aSth  of  September  480)  decided  the  war 
(see  Saxamzs).  Having  lost  hb  communication  by^  sea  with 
Asia,  Xerxes  was  forced  to  retire  to  Sardb;  the  army  which 
he  left  in  Greece  under  Mardonius  was  In  479  beaten  at  Plataea 
(9.9.).  The  defeat  of  the  Fenians  at  Mycale  roused  the  Greek 
dties  of  Asia. 

Of  the  later  years  of"  Xerxes  little  b  known.  He  sent  out 
Sataspcs  to  attempt  the  circumnavigation  of  A^ca  (Herod, 
iv.  143)1  l>ut  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  threw  the  empire  mto  a 
state  of  languid  torpor,  from  which  it  could  not  rise  sgaiiu 
The  king  himself  became  involved  in  intrigues  of  the  harem 
(cf.  Herod,  ix.  loS  £f.— compare  the  bte  Jewish  novel  of 
Esiker,  in  which  a  remembrance  of  the  true  character  of  the 
king  b  retained)  and  was  much  dependent  upon  courtiers 
and  eunuchs.  He  left  inscriptions  at  PeisepoKs,  where  he 
added  a  new  palace  to  that  of  Darius,  at  Van  in  Aimenia,  and 
on  Mount  Elvend  near  Ecbatana;  in  these  texts  he  merely 
copies  tl»e  words  of  hb  father.  In  465  he  was  murdered  by  hb 
vbier  Artabanus  (f .«.),  who  raised  Artaxexxes  I.  to  the  tlm>ne. 

2.  Xierxes  IL,  son  and  successor  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  waa 
assassinated  in  424  after  a  reign  of  forty-five  days  by  hb  brother 
Secydianus  or  Sogdianus,  who  in  hb  turn  was  murdered  by 
Darius  IL  (g.v.). 

See  Ctesias,  Pers.  ^:  Diod.  xii.,  6^  71,  and  the  chronographcrs: 
neither  of  the  two  ephemeral  kings  is  mentioned  in  the  canon  01 
Ptolemy  nor  in  the  dates  of  Babybniaa  contracts  of  thb  time. 

The  name  Xekxes  was  also  borne  by  a  Ung  of  Armenia,  kOled 
about  31  a  bx.  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  viiL  25;  Johaimes 
Antiocbenus,  p.  53;  bb  name  occurs  on  copper  coins);  and  by 
a  son  ol  ^lithradates  the  (}xeat  of  Pontus  (Appian,  Mtlkr.  108, 
ti?)-  (Eo.  M.) 

ZIPmUNUS,  JOANNES,  epitomator  of  Dio  Cassius,  Uved 
at  Constantinople  during  the  latter  half  ol  the  nth  century  ap. 
He  was  a  monk  and  the  nephew  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople of  the  same  name,  a  well-known  preacher  (Migne, 
Patrclogia  Gracca,  cxx.).  The  epitome  (kX^ryoi)  ol  Dio  was 
prepared  by  order  of  Michael  Parapinaces  (1071-1078),  biit  b 
unfortunately  incomplete.  It  comprises  books  36-80,  the  period 
included  being  from  the  times  of  Pompey  and  Caesar  down  to 
Alexander  Sevxnis.  In  book  70  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  the  early  years  of  Marcus  Aurelius  appear  to  have  been 
missing  in  hb  copy,  while  in  books  78  and  79  a  mutUated  original 
must  have  been  tised.  Xiphilinus  divided  the  work  into 
sections,  each  containing  the  life  of  an  emperor.  He  omitted 
the  name  of  the  consub  and  sometimes  altered  or  emended  the 
original  The  epitome  b  valuable  as  preserving  the  chief  ind- 
dents  of  the  period  for  which  the  authority  of  Dio  b  wanting. 

,  See  H.  Rctaar's  edition  of  Db  Cassins.  iL;  L  Melber's  pio 
in  Teubocr  series:  C.  Wachsmuth,  Einleitung  in  das  Stndium  dcr 
oUen  Cesckicktc  (1895);  W.  Ouvst,  CescMukU  dcr  tricckiukcn 
Littentnr  (1898).  * 

X-RAY  TRBATHEHT.  The  X  rays  (see  ROntcem  Rays)  are 
now  used  extensively  in  medical  work  for  purposes  of  treatment 
They  have  been  found  to  be  valuable  in  many  forms  of  skin 
disease,  more  particularly  in  those  of  a  dironic  character. 
They  have  a  favouraUc  Influence  upon  i^dular  tumours,  as 
for  example  in  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  ^nds,  of  the 
spleen  anid  of  the  thyroid  gUnd.  They  give  useful  palHative 
effects  in  certain  forms  of  malignant  disease,  although  it  b  not 
yet  certain  that  any  permanent  cures  <rf  cancerous  conditions 
have  been  obtained  by  their  use.  In  the  disease  known  as 
rodent  ulcer,  which  b  a  process  of  destructive  ulceratioD,  and 
to  that  extent  presents  features  allied  to  cancer,  there  b  no 
doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  X-ray  treatment  for  bringing  about  a 
compkte  cure  in  the  majority  of  cases,  provided  that  the  disease 
has  not  advanced  too  deeply  into  the  tissues. 

*  See  G.  B.  Grundy.  Crtii  PcfVan  War  (1901),  and  in  ciitiefam 
W.  W.  Tara,  "The  Fleet  of  Xtrmto,"  ha  Jomnd  of  HcUemik Simdior 
(190B).  aoa-34;  abo  Maean's  notes  on  Herod,  iv.-vi  (1895),  and 
autheaties  for  Plataea.  Salami& 
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X-RAY  TREATMENT 


The  ide*  off  usmg  X  rays'  in  the  treatment  of  disease  atose 
lirom  the  recognition  of  the  injurious  effects  which  followed 
the  prdonged  application  of  the  rays  for  diagnostic  porposcs 
It  f dl  to  the  lot  of  many  early  workers  with  X  rays  to  notice 
the  production  of  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  or  a  falling  out  Of 
the  hair  over  parts  which  had  been  subjected  to  X  rays,  and 
Leopold  Freund,  of  Vienna,  has  stated  that  his  first  attempts 
to  utilize  X  rays  in  treatment  were  made  in  1806  to  cure  a  hairy 
mole  and  were  prompted  by  what  he  had  read  of  such  occur- 
rences A  definite  action  of  the  rays  upon  the  skin  having  been 
observed,  their  employment  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases 
followed  as  a  natural  <»rollary.  Amongst  the  eailiest  investi- 
gators of  the  possible  therapeutic  effects  of  X  rays  the  names  of 
Schiff,  Freund,  Kienbock,  Holtzknecfat,  Sjdgren  and  Stenbeck 
may  be  mentioned.  In  Great  Britain  Sir  Malcolm  Morris, 
E.  Dore  and  J.  H.  Sequeira  were  amongst  the  earliest  investi- 
gators. 

;  For  operatbg  successfully  ^th  an  agent  capable  of  producing 
deddedly  harmful  effects  when  given  in  large  doses  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  some  method  of  measureAxent,  and  the  need  lor 
this  quickly  became  apparent  when  X  rays  were  used  for  treat- 
ment. The  results  of  X-ray  photography  had  already  shown 
that  the  tubes  employed  were  capable  of  emitting  nufiations 
of  very  varying  powers  of  penetration,  and  that  the  tubes  were 
by  no  means  constant  in  this  respect;  and  the  question  whether 
highly  penetrating  rays  or  rays  of  feeble  penetration  were  to  be 
preferred  for  therapeutic  use  became  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  rays  which  act  upon 
the  tissues  are  those  which  are  absorbed  by  the  tissues,  and 
consequently  the  softer  or  less  peneti^ting  rays  are  now  regarded 
as  those  to  be  used  in  treatment.  So  too  the  problem  of 
measuring  the  quantity  of  rays  emitted  by  a  tube  during  a 
given  time  began  to  call  for  a  solution,  if  that  were  in  any 
way  possible.  Jn  iqox  Benoist  designed  an  apparatus  by 
which  the  quality  of  the  rays  emitted  by  a  tube  at  any  moment 
could  be  accurately  determined,  and  in  1902  Holtzknecht  brought 
out  the  first  quantitative  device.  It  was  called  a  chromo- 
tadiometer,  and  it  enabled  the  dose  administered  to  a  patient  to 
be  observed,  and  recorded  for  future  gxiidance.  Holtrknecht 
also  drew  up  a  scale  of  units  by  means  of  which  the  indications 
of  his  apparatus  could  be  interpreted.  -The  units  of  Holtz- 
knecht are  still  used  to  express  the  dosage  of  X  rays,  though 
his  apparatus  has  been  superseded*  HoItzknecht*s  method  of 
measurement  consisted  in  observing  the  change  of  colour  in 
certain  pastilles  when  exposed  to  X  rays,  and  his  apparatus 
consisted  of  a  scale  of  tint$,  and  a  number  of  pastilles  of  a 
yellow  tint  which  acquired  a  green  cobur  during  exposure. 
The  composition  of  these  was  kept  a  secret,  but  analysis  revealed 
in  them  the  presence  of  potassium  sulphate  combined  with 
celluloid  or  gelatine.  The  pastilles  were  laid  upon  the  surface 
under  treatment,  and  their  change  of  colour  was  compared  at 
intervals  with  the  scale  of  standard  tints. 

It  was  next  thought  that  under  suitable  conditions  the 
measurement  of  the  current  passing  through*  the  X-ray  tube 
might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  quantity  of  X  rays  emitted  by 
the  tube,  but,  although  this  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  method  of  quantity  measurement  which  is  now  employed 
almost  universally  in  X-ray  treatment  is  that  devised  by 
Sabouraud  and  Noir4,  and  used  with  signal  success  by  them  in 
an  enormous  number  of  cases  of  ringworm,  in  which  disease 
measurement  of  dose  is  of  the  most  critical  importance,  for 
the  following  reason.  The  cure  of  ringworm  by  X  rays  requires 
that  all  the  hair  of  the  affected  region  shall  be  caused  to  fall 
out,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  for  obvious  reasons  that 
the  Kair  should  grow  again  after  the  disease  has  disappeaErcd. 
Now  if  the  dose  of  X  rays  be  insuflidcnt  the  hair  does  not  come 
out  and  no  cure  results,  while  if  the  dose  be  too  great  the  hair 
comes  out  but  does  not  grow  again;  and  the  margin  of  safety 
it  quite  a  nanow  one.  The  method  of  Saboufaud  and  Noirf 
which  has  "^-^ — *  •*— "  -^Uable  for  such  critical  meaaurcmcnis 
of  doca'  ft  ringworm  treatment,  has  to-day. 

the  ur  II  X-ny.  workers  for  other  forma 


of  X-ray  treatment,  altbbugli  the  use  of  the&r  pattiDes  has 
certain  disadvantages. 

Sabouraud's  pastilles  conaist  of  small  disks  of  platioo- 
cyanide  of  barium.  This  chemical  compound  has  a  bright 
yellow-green  colour  when  freshly  prepared,  and  changes  throu^ 
gradations  of  yellow  to  a  brown  colour  when  exposed  to  X  rays. 
The  pastilles  are  supplied  in  a  book  with  which  a  permanent 
tint  of  colour  is  supplied,  to  indicate  the  colour  change  in  the 
pastille  which  corresponds  with  a  quantity  of  X  rays  equal 
to  the  maximum  dose  which  the  healthy  sldn  will  stand  with- 
out inffammat<xy  consequences.  This  is  often  spokca  of 
as  a  "pastille  dose."  As  the  amount  of  irradiation  needed 
to  produce  the  change  of  colour  is  considerable,  the  salt  is 
fixed,  during  the  treatment,  at  a  point  half-way  between  the 
source  of  the  rays  and  the  skin  surface  under  treatment.  During 
an  exposure  the  chemical  salt,  in  the  form  of  a  small  disk  of 
the  material  on  cardboard,  is  adjusted  in  the  required  positioB 
by  means  of  a  pastille  holder,  and  it  b  examined  at  intervals 
during  the  course  of  the  exposure,  until  it  has  reached  the 
required  tint.  Whta  in  the  holder  the  pastille  must  be  pro- 
tected from  light,  and  should  have  a  piece  of  metal  as  a  harking, 
if  its  indlcati<»s  are  to  be  accurate. 

In  X-ray  treatment  some  t^otectioo  of  the  surrounding 
healthy  parts  is  usually  necessary.  With  this  object  various 
methods  of  shielding  have  been  devised,  either  by  coverings 
of  the  patient  by  impermeable  materials,  or  by  enclosing  the 
tube  in  an  impermnble  box.  Both  methods  are  used,  but 
tube-boxes  are  the  most  convenient,  and  most  instrument 
makers  ao^  supply  these  boxes  with  suitable  windows  or 
openiugs  of  different  sizes  for  the  passage  of  the  pendl  of  rays 
which  is  to  fall  upon  the  part  under  treatmenL 

The  effect  €4.  the  rays  on  healthy  tissues  is  in  the  main  a 
destructive  one,  but  some  of  the  cdls  of  the  tissues  are  mott 
sensitive  to  the  rays  than  are  others;  and  this  permits  of  a 
selective  effect  being  obtained,  with  the  destruction  of  some  cells 
and  not  of  the  whole  tissue.  Young  cells,  and  actively  growing 
cells,  are  the  most  susceptible,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  possible 
to  iiifluence  the  glands  of  the  skin  and  the  papillae  of  the  hairs 
with  a  dose  which  wiU  not  destroy  the  skin  itself.  The  art  of 
successful  working  with  X  rays  is  based  upon  a  careful  adjust- 
ment of  the  dose  so  as  to  secure  a  selective  destruction  of  the 
morbid  dements,  and  to  avoid  wholesale  damage  to  the  part 
treated.  The  effects  of  excessive  doses  of  X  rays  is  to  pro- 
duce'sn  inflammation  which  may  result  in  painful  sores  which 
obstinately  refuse  to  heal  for  many  weeks  or  months.  A 
quantity  up  to  double  that  of  the  tisual  maximum  or  pastille 
dose  may  be  employed  in  urgent  cases  without  risk  of  any 
serious  inflammation«  but  anything  over  this  is  to  be  avcuded 
most  carefully.  •  In  the  treatment  of  ringworm  the  exact 
pastille  dose  must  not  be  exceeded,  for  after  a  dose  of  about  one 
and  a  half  pastilles  the  fall  of  the  hair  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  permanent  baldness. 

In  X-ray  treatment  it  is  ct»tomary  to  make  use  of  moderate 
-currents,  and  to  bring  the  X-ray  tube  in  its  tube-holder  and  box 
into  position  so  that  the  pencil  of  rays  may  fall  upon  the  part 
to  be  treated.  The  distance  of  the  skin  suriace  from  the  centre 
of  the  tube  must  be  known,  and  the  pastille  arranged  in  place 
accordingly.  Fifteen  centimetres  is  a  usual  distance,  and  at 
this  distance  a  tube  working  with  a  current  oi  a  milliampere 
should  give  the  full  therapeutic  dose  or  "  pastille  dose  *'  in 
about  15  minutes.  In  general  X-ray  treatment  it  is  quite  usual 
at  the  present  time  to  proceed  by  the  method  of  full  doses 
at  rather  long  intervals.  From  the  experience  obtained  by 
Sabouraud  in  numerous  cases  of  ringworm  it  has  been  found 
that  a  full  dose  must  not  be  repeated  until  a  month  haselapsed. 
So  too  in  the  treatment  of  rodent  ulcer  fuU  doses  at  long  intervals 
are  now  thou^t  better  than  snutller  doses  repeated  more  often, 
and  sudj  doses  are  more  easily  measured  by  the  Sabouraud 
pastille,  which  records  large  doses  more  simply  than  smaD  ones, 
in  which  the  slighter  changes  of  tint  are  not  easy  to  distinguish. 

A  great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  with  X  rays  for  the 
treatment  ol  cancer,  but  it  is  now  recognized  that  the  X  i^ys 
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daBOiouiea  caaoer,  alUiou^  they  sreof  value  for  tberdieC 
of  pftin  and  fof  the  healing  of  cancerous  ulcen.  Diminution 
of  siie  in  canoeroua  (ronrths  has  frequently  bcqi  observed, 
and  in  some  'rf'f"*'**  sarcomatous  tumours  have  completcljr 
disappeared  under  X>ray  treatment.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
the  cancer  or  sarcoma  returns  dther  in  the  origiiial  ute  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  patient  dies  of  the  disease.  It  is  probable 
that  X-iay  treatment  is  able  to  prolong  life  In  a  fair  number 
of  cases,  and  by  its  agency  in  causing  a  healing  of  ulceration  in 
cancer  cases  it  is  able  to  give  valuable  relief  both  to  the  body  and 
mind  of  the  patient,  and  this  relief  may  last  for  a  year  or  monw 

In  rodent  ulcer  X  rays  are  usually  sufficient  to  provide  a 
lasting  cure,  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  for  instance 
when  the  rodent  ulcer  has  been  long  nq^ected,  and  has  spread 
deeply  so  as  to  invade  bony  structures.  Ad  important  factor 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  rodent  ulcer  by  X  says  is  to 
continue  the  applications  at  intervals  for  several  months  after 
apparent  cure.  If  this  precaution  is  omitted  there  is  a  very 
great  Ukelihood  of  relapse  taking  place  later  on. 

In  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases  by  X  rays  the  method  finds 
a  very  suitable  field.  Almost  all  chronic  ricin  affections  yield 
to  X-ray  treatment  fairly  quickly,  and  marimal  doses  axe  not 
usually  necessaxy. 

In  ringworm  X  rays  have  achieved  wonderful  results.  The 
rays  act  upon  the  hair  papillae,  and  not  upon  the  ringworm 
fungus.  They  cause  a  shedding  of  the  hair  fifteen  days  after 
exposure  and  the  fungus  then  dies  out  from  the  hair  follides, 
so  that  when  in  due  course  the  hair  begins  to  grow  again  after 
a  period  of  two  months  it  grows  healthily  and  without  divavv 
The  X-ray  treatment  of  ringworm  has  been  a  real  advance,  and 
Sabouraud  has  told  us  of  the  enormous  pecuniary  saving  which 
has  been  efifected  in  Paris  by  the  shortening  of  the  stay -of  the 
ringworm  cases  in  the  qiedal  schools  maintained  there  for  the 
affected  children. 

In  lupus  X  rays  «re  valuable,  but  not  fully  satisfactory. 
The  treatment  by  the  rays  will  often  succeed  in  brinipztg  about 
a  healing  of  the  ulceration  of  lupus,  but  relapses  aro  frequent, 
because  foci  of  infection  are  apt  to  remain  in  the  healed  scar 
tissue  and  after  a  period  of  quiescence  these  may  gradually 
provoke  fresh  mischief. 

X-ray  treatment  is  of  service  for  the  treatment  of  enlarged 
"  strumous  "  glands  in  the  neck.  When  these  glands  are  in 
the  early  stages,  and  there  has  not  been  any  softening  or  breaking 
down  of  the  g^d  tissue,  the  application  of  X  rays,  a  few  times 
repeated  in  moderate  doses,  w^  determine  the  subsidence  of 
the  enlargement  and  may  effect  a  complete  cure. 

In  the  massive  g^dular  enlargements  of  lymphadenoma 
a  great  reduction  of  the  tumours  can  be  brought  about  by 
heavy  doses  of  X  rays,  but  the  results  are  to  give  a  symptomatic 
rather  than  a  real  cure,  for  fresh  glandular  growths  tsike  place 
internally,  and  the  usiial  course  of  the  disease  is  not  fundamentally 
modified. 

So  too  in  leukemia,  the  symptom  of  excesuve  abundance  of 
white  odia  in  the  circulating  blood  can  be  surprisingly  altered 
for  the  better  by  X  rays,  but  generally  without  real  cure  of  the 
underiying  condition.  The  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  a  direct 
destructive  action  upon  the  leucocytes  or  white  corpuscles  of 
the  blood. 

Quite  recently  the  use  of  X  rays  in  fibroid  tumours  of  the 
uterus  has  htax,  advocated,  particulariy  by  Courmellcs  in 
France  and  An)ert-Schonbag  in  Germany.  The  action  of  the 
lays  seems  to  be  in  part  due  to  their  Influence  upon  the  activity 
of  the  ovaries  and  in  part  to  a.  direct  effect  upon  the  growing 
fibroids  themselves,  cau^ng  decrease  of  activity,  xdief  ot 
symptoms  and  reduction  of  the  tumours.  (H*  I^  J*) 

ZYLAHDBR,  GUIUELMUS  (Wilheuc  Holtixan,  accord^ 
faig  to  his  own  spelling)  (i53>-X576))  German  classical  scholari 


was  bom  at  Augsburg  on  the  96th  of  December  1532.  He 
studied  at  Tflblngen,  and  in  1558,  when  in  a  state  of  abject 
poverty  (caused,  according  to  some,  by  his  intemperate  habits), 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Micyllus  (Molshem,  Mobeym  or 
Molsheym)  in  the  professorship  of  <keek  at  Heidelberg,  Which 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  logic  (publicus  organi  Ariscotelii 
interpres)  in  1562.  He  died  at  Heidelberg  on  the  xoth  of 
Februaiy  1576.  Xylander  was  the  author  of  »  number  of 
important  works,  among  whkh  his  Latin  translations  of  Dio 
Cassius  (1558),  Phitarch  (1560-1570)  and  Strabo  (x57x)  deserve 
special  mention.  He  also  edited  (X568)  the  geographical 
lexicon  of  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium;  the  travds  of  Pausanias 
(completed  after  his  death  by  F.  Sylburg,  1583) ;  the  MedUaiiont 
pf  Marcus  AwdtMS  (1558,  the  editio  princeps  based  upon  a 
Heidelberg  MS.  now  kxt;  a  second  edition  in  x  568  with  the 
addition  of  Antoninus  liberalis,  Phlegon  of  TraUes,  an  unknown 
Apollonius,  and  Antigonus  of  Carystus— all  paxjidoxographers): 
and  the  chronicle  of  George  Cedrenua  (1566).  He  translated 
the  first  nx  books  of  Euclid  into  German  with  xu>tcs,  the  Arith' 
wutica  of  Diophantus,  and  the  IM  fuaUuor  matkematicia  scientiis 
of  Michael  Psellus  into  Latin. 

ZTLBNB,  or  Dxmexbyl  Bvnzzne,  CA(CHa)s.  Three 
isomeric  hirdrocarboos  of  this  formula  exist;  they  occur  in  the 
light  oil  fraction  of  the  coal  tar  distillate,  but  they  cannot  be 
separated  by  fractional  distillation  owing  to  the  closeness  of 
their  boiling  points.  The  nuxture  can  be  separated  by  shaking 
witli  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon  the  ortho  and  meta  fonns  are 
converted  into  s<^uble  sulphonic  adds,  the  para  form  being 
soluUe  only  in  concentrated  add;  the  ortho  and  meta  adds 
may  be  separated  by  crystallization  of  thdr  salts  or  sulphon* 
amides.  Ortho-xylene  is  obtained  from  ortho-bromtoluene, 
methyl  iodide  and  sodium  as  a  rolo»rlf<s  mobile  Equid  boiling 
at  142%  mdting  at -28^,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*693 1 
at  d".  Oxidation  by  potassium  pfrmanganatr  gives  phthalic 
add;  whilst  chromic  add  gives  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
Met*-  or  iso-xylcne,  the  most  important  isomer,  may  be  prepared 
by  nucleus-synthetic  reactions,  or  by  distilling  mesitylcnic 
add,  C«Hs(CHi)«CQiH,  an  oxidation  product  of  mesitylene, 
C«Hi(CH»)a,  which  is  produced  on  the  condensation  of  acetone, 
with  lime;  this  reaction  is  very  important,  for  it  orientates 
metsrcompouxids.  It  boils  at  X39*,  melts  at  -54*,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0-88x2.  Para^xylene  is  obtained  when 
camphor  is  distfllrd  with  zinc  chloride,  but  it  is  best  prepared 
from  para-brom-toluene  or  dibrombenxene,  methyl  Iodide  and 
sodium.  Dilute  nitric  add  oxidizes  it  first  to  para-toluic  add 
.and  then  to  terephthalic  add.  It  boils  at  138*,  meUs  at  15% 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  o*88ox  at  o". 

ZTLOPHOMB  (Fr.  xyhpkone;  Cex,  Xyhpkom,  StrokjUdd 
or  Bobkar9uniiika\  ItaL  armonka  dt  Ugno),  a  small  instrument 
of  percussion,  of  definite  sonorousness,  used  in  the  orchestra 
to  mark  the  rhsrthm.  The  xylophone  consists  of  a  series  of 
little  wooden  staves  in  the  form  of  a  half  cylinder  and  graduated 
in  size.  The  staves*  each  of  which  represents  a  semitone,  rest 
on  two,  three  or  four  wooden  bars,  covered  with  straw  and 
converging  to  form  an  acute  angle.  Th^  are  so  arranged  that 
each  stave  is  isolated.  In  some  modeb  the  staves  are  grouped 
in  two  rows,  comprising  the  naturals  and  the  acddentalL  The 
xylophone  is  played  with  two  little  wooden  hammers,  and  has  a 
compass  of  two  or  three  octaves.  The  quality  of  tone  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  sted  harmonica  or  gk>ckmspirl.  (K.S.) 

XTSrUSttheGredL  architectural  term  for  the  covered  portico 
of  the  gymnasium,  in  which  the  exercises  took  place  during 
the  wmter  or  in  rainy  weather;  this  was  known  as  the  |iVT6t 
^pi^ot,  from  its  polished  floor  d^w,  to  polish).  Hie  Romans 
applied  the  term  to  the  garden  waUi  in  frmit  of  the  porticoes* 
which  was  divided  into  flower  beds  with  borders  of  btn,  and  to 
a  promenade  between  rows  of  large  tcecs. 
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Ythe  t^veaty-fiftb  letter  of  the  Engtiih  alphabet,  one  of 
four  variants  («,  t,  v,  y)  which  have  been  devdoped 
out  of  one  Greek  symboL  It  was  taken  into  the 
Roman  alphabet  as  a  form  distinct  from  V  in  the 
ist  century  b.c.,  when  it  was  dcsiied  to  represent  the  sound 
of  the  Greek  v  more  accurately  than  could  be  done  by  the 
oidinaiy  Roman  alphabet.  Many  Greek  words  had  been 
borrowed  from  Greek  long  before  this  and  pronounced  like 
genuine  Latin  words.  Thus  the  proper  name  Il&ppor  was 
borrowed  as  Burrus,  ^pOytt  as  Bruges,  But  with  the  growth 
of  literary  knowledge  this  was  fdt  to  be  a  very  inexact  repre- 
sentation of  the  Greek  sounds,  and  the  words  were  respelt  as 
Pyrrkus  and  Phryges.  The  philosopher  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  regarded  this  letter  as  a  i^ymbol  of  human  life  (Servius, 
on  Virgil,  Aeneid  vi.  136).  To  this  there  are  various  references 
in  the  Roman  poets.  Two  lines  of  Peisius  (iii.  56-57)  seem 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  particular  form  of  Y  intended* 
"  £t  titn  quae  Samios  diduxit  Uttera  lamoa 
•uigentem  dextro  monstravit  Uxnite  caUaa.** 

These  lines  appear  to  imply  that  the  letter  took  the  form  y, 
which  can  only  be  one  of  the  oldest  forms  (Y)  written  from  right 
to  left.  The  straight  road  b  the  difficult,  the  deviating  line  js 
the  eaner  path  of  vice.  An^^o-Sazon  took  over  the  Roman  Y 
with  its  Roman  value  of  the  ''modified  «"  {U),  and  employed  it 
accordingly  for  the  sotmd  which  arose  from  a  u  sound  under  the 
influence  of  an  « in  the  following  syUablei/ytfaii,  '*  fill,"  cp.  Gothic 
fulljoH',  mils,  "  mouse,"  plural  mis,  from  an  earlier  lost  mUsis. 
The  y  sounds  were  often  confused  with  t ,  whence,  in  modem 
Eni^lish,  fnicc. 

Thevowduaewastheonlynseoftheoldsymbol.  The  consonant 
Y  is  of  a  different  oiigixu  The  early  Enc^h  g  (always  hard  as 
in  ^;)  was  palatalized  before  e  and  i  sounds  into  a  consonant  i 
(s)  or  y,  whidi  wss  written  in  Middle  English  with  the  symbol  5. 
With  tins  letter  also  was  written  the  original  consonant  i  U),  ^ 
which  appears  in  Latin  a&i  (j)  in.  iugum,  itnencus.  This  Latin 
sound  seems,  at  least  initially,  to  have  represented  twooriipnally 
separate  sounds,  for  Greek  represents  the  first  sound  of  iugum 
by  f  ({VY^)»  while  in  other  words  it  represents  a  j[  (y)  of  other 
languages  by  the  "  rough  breathing  "  (A  or  *)•  ^7^>  "  holy,'* 
is  the  same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  yojnas.  The  English  words  that 
correspond  etymologically  to  iugMm  and  iuvencus  are  "  yoke  " 
and  "young."  In  Northern  English  the  symbol  5  survived 
longer  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  idand,  and  in  Scottish 
documents  of  the  i6th  century  was  confused  with  s.  From 
this  cause  various  Scottish  names  that  were  never  pronounce 
with  a  are  90  spelt,  as  Menzies  (Mengies),  Dalzid,  Cadzow. 
In  others  like  Madcende,  a  is  now  universally  pronounced, 
thou^  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  x8th  century  Lord  Kames 
declared  that  to  bear  Mackenzie  pronounced  with  a  s  turned  his 
stomach.  (P.  Gi.) 

YABLOMOL  or  Yabl6novoi  ("  Apple  Mount^ns,"  known  to 
the  Mongols  as  Dynte-daban),  a  range  of  E.  Siberia,  stretching 
N.E.  from  near  the  sources  c^  the  ihrer  Kerulen  (N.E.  of  Urga 
in  N.  Mongolia)  to  the  bend  of  the  river  Olekma  in  56*  N., 
and  forming  the  S.E.  border  ridge  of  the  upper  terrace  of  the 
great  plateau  of  Central  and  E.  Ana.  Its  summits  reach  alti- 
tudes of  5000-6000  fL,  culminating  in.  Mount  Sdchondo  (8040 
f t )  near  the  Transhaikal-Mongolia  frontier.  The  range  serves 
as  the  water-parting  between  the  streams  which  flow  to  the 
Padfic  and  those  which  flow  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  is  a  dividing 
Kne  between  tb(  Siberian  and  the  Daurian  flora.  The  passes 
have  altitudes  of  2000-3500  ft.  The  range  is  a  continiuition 
of  the  Kentd  Mountains  of  Mongolia,  but  is  not  orograpfaically 
connected  with  the  Stanovoi  Mountains,  farther  to  the  N.E., 
thou|^  the  names  Yablonoi.  and  Stanovoi  are  commonly  used 
alternatively.  The  latter  are  the  S.E.  border-range  <^  the 
lower  terrace  and  are  connected  with  the  Great  Khingan 
MouDtai 


TACHOW-FU,  a  prefcctural  dty  in  the  province*  of  Sse- 
ch*uen,  China,  in  30*  N.,  103^  E.;  pop.  about  40,000.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  valley  on  the  bsmks  of  the  river  Ya,  where  tea  is  grown. 
The  town  owes  iu  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  stands  at  the 
parting  of  the  tea  and  tobacco  trade  route  to  Hbet  via  Tachien- 
Iu  and  the  cotton  trade  route  to  west  Yun-nan  via  Ningjnien-Fu. 
The  dty  wall  measures  2  m.  in  drcumference,  and  is  pierced  by 
four  gates.  Yachow^Fu  is  first  mentioned  during  the  Chow 
dynasty  (1122-255  B.C.). 

YACHTINO.  the  sport  of  racing  in  yachts*  and  boats  «ilh 
sails,  and  also  the  pastime  of  cruising  for  pleasure  in  sailing 
steam  or  motor  vessels.  Yacht  radng  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  ZQth  century;  for,  although  there  were  sailing  yachts  long 
before,  they  were  but  few,  and  bdonged  exdusiyely  to  princes 
and  other  illustrious  personages.  For  instance,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  Athdsian  had  presented  to  him  by  the  king  of 
Norway  a  magnificent  royal  vessel,  the  sails  of  which  were  purple 
and  the  head  and  deck  wrought  with  gold,  apparently  a  kind  of 
state  barge.  Elizabeth  had  one,  and  so  has  every  English  sove- 
rdgn  since.-  During  her  reign  a  pleasure  ship  was  built  (1588)  at 
Cowes  (Isle  of  Wight),  so  that  the  assodation  of  that  place 
with  the  sport  goes  back  a  very  long  time.  In  x66o  Charles  11. 
was  presented  by  the  Dutch  with  a  yacht  named  the  "  Mar>',** 
until  which  time  the  word  "  yacht "  was  unknown  in  England. 
The  Merrie  Monarch  was  fond  of  sailing,  for  he  deigned  a  yacht 
of  25  tons  called  the  "  Jamie,"  built  at  Lambeth  in  1662,  as  wdl 
as  several  others  later  on.  In  that  year  the  "  Jamie  "  was  maUhed 
for  £100  against  a  small  Dutch  yacht,  under  the  duke  of  York, 
from  Greenwich  to  Gravesend  and  back,  and  beat  her,  the  king 
steering  part  of  tho  time — apparently  the  first  record  of  a  yacht 
match  and  of  an  amateur  helmsman.  Mr  Arthur  H.  Qark,  in 
his  History  of  Yachting  (1904),  traces  the  history  of  pleasure 
craft  from  x6oo  to  18x5,  and  gives  an  interesting  illustrated 
account  of  the  yachts  belonging  to  Charles  II. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  a  sailing  club  is  in  1720,  when  the 
Cork  Harbour  Water  Club,  now  known  as  the  Royal  Cork  Yacht 
Club,  was  established  in  Ireland,  but  the  yachts  were  smalL 
Maitland,  in  his  History  of  London  (1739)  mentions  sailing  and 
rowing  on  the  Thames  as  among  the  amusements  then  indulged 
in;  and  Strutt,  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes  (1801),  says  that  the 
Cumberiand  Sodety,  consisting  of  gentlemen  partial  to  this  pas- 
time, gave  yeariy  a  silver  cup  to  be  sailed  for  in  the  vidnity 
of  London.  The  boats  usually  started  from  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
went  up  the  Thames  to  Putney,  and  returned  to  Vauxhall, 
bdng,  no  doubt,  mere  sailing  boats  and  not  yachts  or  decked 
vcsseU.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  i8ih  century  yacht- 
ing develbped  very  slo^y:  although  matches  were  sailed  at 
Cowes  as  far  back  as  1780,  very  few  yachts  of  any  size,  say 
35  tons,  existed  in  1800  there  or  elseWhere.  In  18x2  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  was  established  by  fifty  yacht-owners  at  Cowes 
and  was  called  the  Yacht  Cub,  altered  to  the  Rojral  Yacht  Club 
in  1820;  but  no  regular  regatta  was  held  there  until  some  years 
later.  The  3rachts  of  the  time  were  built  of  heavy  materials, 
like  the  revenue  cutters,  full  in  the  fore  body  and  fine  aft;  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  their  timbers  and  scantlings  were 
unnecessarily  strong,  and  they  were  made  much  lighter.  It 
was  also  found  that  the  single-masted  cutter  was  more  weatheriy 
than  the  brigs  and  schooners  of  the  time,  and  the  former  rig  was 
adopted  for  radng,  and,  as  there  was  xm>  time  allowance  for 
difference  of  size,  they  were  all  built  of  considerable  dimensions. 

Barty  English  Yachts.-^Ajxumg  the  earliest  of  which  there 
is  any  record  were  the  ''Peari,"  95  tons,  built  by  Sainty  at 
Wyvenhoe  near  Colchester  in  2820,  for  the  marquess  of  Anglesey, 
and  the  "Arrow,"  84  tons,  originally  61  ft.  9I  in.  long  and 
z8  ft.  5I  in.  beam,  built  by  Joseph  Weld  in  1822,  which  for  many 
years  remained  extant  as  &  radng  yacht,  having  been  rebuilt  and 

1  The  English  word  "  yacht  "  is  the  Dutch  Jachi,  jagt,  from/ocAlni, 
"  to  buny,   "  to  hunt.*'^  See  also  Ship  and  SaiPBuaoiMC. 
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■kcfcd  teveial  times,  and  afain  e&Urely  rebult  in  1887--88. 
The  Thame*  soon  followed  the.  eiample  of  the  Solent  and 
catabliihed  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Cub  in  1893,  the  Clyde 
founding  the  Roytal  Nocthem  Yacht  Club  m  18241  and  Plymouth 
the  Royal  Western  in  1827.  In  this  year  the  Royal  Yacht 
Sqnadion  passed  a  resolution  disqualifying  any  member  who 
should  apply  steam  to  his  yacht — the  enactment  being  aimed  at 
T.  AsshMon  Smith,  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman  and  fbz-hunter, 
who  was  having  a  ]addle*iriieel  steam  yacht  called  the  "  Menai  " 
built  on  the  Qyde.  In  1830  one  of  the  largest  cutters  ever 
constructed  was  launched,  via.  the  "  Alarm,"  built  by  Inman 
at  Lyndngton  lor  Joseph  Wdd  of  Lulworth  Castle,  from  the 
fines  <rf  a  famous  smugger  captured  off  the  Iile  of  Wight.  She 
was  8a  ft.  on  the  load-line  by  24  It.  beao^,  and  was  reckoned 
of  193  tons,  old  measurement,  in  which  length,  breadth  and 
half'brcadth  (supposed  to  represent  depth)  were  the  factors  for 
oomputation.  Some  srachtsmen  at  this  time  preferred  stiU 
larger  vessels  and  owned  s<|uare-topsail  schooners  and  brigs 
Hke  the  man-o'-war  brigs  of  the  day,  such  as  the  "  Waterwitch,** 
381  tons,  built  by  White  of  Cowes,  m  1832,  for  Lord  Belfast, 
and  the  "  Brilliant,"  barque;  493  tons,  belonging  to  J.  Holland 
Acken,  who  invented  a  sc^  of  time  allowance  for  oompetitive 
failing.  In  1834  the  firrt  royal  cup  was  given  by  William  IV. 
to  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  In  1836  the  Royal  Eastern 
Yadht  Club  was  founded  at  Granton  near  Edinburgh;  in  1838 
the  Royal  St  George's  at  Kiagitown  and  the  Royal  London; 
to  1843  t^  Royal  Southern  at  Southampton  and  the  Royal 
Harwich;  in  1844  the  Royal  Mersey  at  Liverpool  and  the  Royal 
Victoria  at  Ryde.  The  number  of  vessels  kept  pace  with  the 
dubfr— the  fifty  yachts  of  18x2  increasing  nearly  tenfold  before 
the  middle  of  the  century. 

First  AtUr^ion  in  Type,— In  1848.  after  J.  Scott  Russell  had 
repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  the  unwisdom  of  constructing 
sailiiig  vcinels  on  the  "cod's  head  and  mackerel  tail"  plan,  and 
had  enunciated  his  wave-line  theory,  Mare  built  at  Blackwall 
an  entitdy  new  .type  of  vessel,  with  a  long  hoUow  bow  and 
a  short  after-body  of  considefable  fulness.  This  was  the  iron 
cutter  "  Mosquito,"  of  59  fL  2  in.  water-line,  r  5  ft.  3  in.  beam, 
and  measuring  50  tons.  Prejudice  against  the  new  tfpt  of 
yacht  being  as  strong  as  sgainst  the  introduction  of  steam, 
there  were  no  vessels  boflt  like  the  "  Mosquito,"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  *'  Volante,"  59  tons,  by  Harvey  of  Wjrvenhoe,  until 
the  eyes  of  English  yachtsmen  were  opened  by  the  Americans 
three  years  later.  About  this  period  yacht  racing  had  been 
gradually  coming  into  favour  in  the  United  States,  the  ^rst 
yacht  club  bdng  founded  at  New  York  in  1844  by  niae  yacht- 
ownen;  and  in  1846  the  firrt  match  between  yachts  in  the 
States  was  sailed,  25  m.  to  windward  and  back  from  Sandy 
Hook  lightship,  between  J.  C.  Stevens's  new  omtre-board  sloop 
"  Maria,"  170  tons,  xoo  ft.  water-line  and  26  ft.  8  in.  beam, 
with  a  draught  of  s  ft  3  m.  of  water,  and  the  "  Coquette," 
schooner,  74  tons,  belonging  to  J.  H.  Perkins,  the  latter  winning; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  "  Maria)"  whidi  had  a  dipper  or 
schooner  bow,  something  like  that  of  the  radng.  cutters  of 
1887-88^,  did  much  for  yachting  in  America.  Stevens  then 
commissioned  George  Steers  of  New  Yor|c,  builder  of  the  crack 
pikK  schooners,  to  construct  a  radng  schooner  to  vbit  England 
in  the  year  of  the  great  exhibition,  and  the  result  was  the 
"  America  "  0I 1 70  tons.  She  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  summer 
of  1851,  but  failed  to  compete  for  the  Queen's  cup  at  Cowes 
in  August,  althou^  the  dub  for  that  occasion  threw  the  pcise 
open  to  all  the  worid,  as  her  owner  declined  to  concede  the 
usual  time  aUowance  for  difference  of  sise.  The  members  of 
the  Yacht  Squadron,  not  wishing  to  risk  the  reproach  of  denying 
the  visitor  a  fair  race,  dcdded  that  their  match  for  a  cup  ^vcn 
by  the  dub,  to  be  sailed  round  the  Isle  of  Wig^ht  later  in  the 
same  month,  should  be  without  any  time  allowance.  The 
"  America,"  thus  exceptionally  treated,  entered  and  competed 
against  fifteen  other  vessels.  The  three  most  dangerous  com- 
petitors bdng  put  out  through  accidents,  the  "America" 
passed  the  winning-post  18  mfaiuics  ahead  ojf  the  47^on  cutter 
**  Auiwa/'  and  won  the  cop;  bat»  even  if  the  time  allowance 


had  not  been  waived,  the  American  schooner  yacht  would  itiU 
have  won  by  fuUy  a  couple  of  minutes.  The  prise  was  given 
to  the  New  Yorit  Yacht  Chib  and  constituted  a  rhaflengr  ci^« 
called  "  the  America's  cup,"  for  the  yachts  of  all  nations,  by 
the  deed  of  gift  of  the  owners  of  Uk  winner.  (See  bebw  for  a 
complete  account  of  these  races.) 

Not  only  was  the  **  America  "  as  great  a  departure  from  the 
conventional  British  tjrpe  of  jracht  as  the  "  Mosquito,"  but  the 
set  of  her  sails  was  a  decided  novdty.  In  England  it  had  been 
the  practice  to  make  them  baggy,  whoeas  those  of  the  "  America  " 
were  flat,  which  told  materially  in  working  to  windward.  The 
revolution  in  yacht  dfsjgning  and  canvasing  was  complete,  and 
the  bows  of  existmg  cutters  were  lengthened,  that  of  the  "  Arrow  " 
among  others.  The  "  Alarm  "  was  also  lengthened  and  turned 
into  a  schooner  of  248  tons,  and  the  **  Wildfire,"  cutter,  59  tons, 
was  likewise  converted.  Indeed  there  was  a  complete  craze 
for  schooners,  the  "  Flying  Ckud."  "  Gloriana,"  **  LaUa  Rookh," 
"Albertme,"  «*  Aline,"  "Egeria,"  "  Pantomime  "  and  others 
being  built  between  x8ss  sod  1865,  during  which  period  the 
centre-board,  or  sliding  keel,  was  applied  to  scbooners  as  weU 
■9A  sloops  in  America.  The  national  or  cutter  rig  was  neverthdeas 
not  n^ilected  in  England,  for  Hatcher  of  Southampton  built 
the  35-ton  cutter  "  Ghmoe  "-^-the  pioneer  of  the  subsequent 
4o4onncrs~nn  1855,  and  the  ''  Vampire  "-^^the  pioneer  of  the 
2o4onnerB--in  1857,  in  which  year  Wdd  also  hisd  the  **  Lul* 
worth,"  an  82-ton  cutter  of  comparativdy  shaUow  draught, 
constructed  at  Lymington.  At  this  time  too  there  came  into 
existence  a  group  of  cutters,  called  **  flying  fifties  "  from  their 
tonnage,  taking  after  the  "  Mosquito  "  as  thdr  pioAeer;  such 
were  the  '*  Extiavaganxa,"  "  Audaz  "  and  "  Vanguard."  In 
r866  a  large  cutter  was  constructed  en  the  Qyde  called  the 
"  Condor,"  r35  tons,  foOowed  by  the  stilt  larger  **  Oimara,'^ 
163  tons,  in  1867.  In  1868  the  "  Cambria  "  schooner  was  built 
by  Ratsc^  at  Cowes  for  Ashbury  of  Brighton,  and,  having  proved 
a  successful  match-sailer,  was  taken  to  the  Umted  Slates  in 
xSto  to  compete  for  the  America's  cup,  but  was  badly  beaten,  ss 
also  wss  the  '*  Livonia  "  in  187  x. 

The  First  Great  Era  of  Yacht  JCoff  ag.^The  decade  between 
1870  and  x88o  may  be  termed  the  first  Golden  Age  of  yaditing, 
masmuch  aa  the  radng  fleet  had  some  very  notable  additions 
made  to  it,  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  schooners 
"Gwendolin,"  *'Cetonia,"  "Corinne,"  ''Miranda"  and 
"Waterwitch";  the  large  cutters  " Kriemhilda,"  "Vol  au 
Vent,"  "Formosa,"  "Saaaena"and  "Vanduara,"  a  cutter 
buih  of  sted;  the  40-tonnen  "Foshound,"  "Bloodhound," 
"Myosotls"  and  "Norman";  the  20-tonners  "Vanesa" 
(Hatcher's  masUrpiece), "  (Quickstep,"  "  Eariqueta,"  "  Louise  '* 
and  "Freda";  and  the  yawls  "Florinda,"  "  Corisande," 
"Jullanar"and"Latona."  The  "  JuUanar  "  may  be  noted  as 
a  q)edaHydever  design.  Builtin  1874  from  the  ideas  of  Bentall, 
an  agrictdtural  implement  maker  of  MaMon,  Essex,  die  had  no 
dead  wood  forward  or  aft,  and  possessed  many  improvements 
in  design  which  were  embodied  and  developed  by  the  more 
sdentific  naval  architects,  G.  L.  Watson,  William  Fife,  jun., 
and  others  in  later  years.  Lead,  the  use  of  which  commenced 
in  1846,  was  entirely  used  for  ballast  after  1870  and  placed  on 
the  ked  outside. 

Of  races  there  was  a  plethora;  indeed  ik>  fewer  than  400 
matches  took  place  in  1876,  as  against  63  matches  in  1856, 
with  dasaes  for  schooners  and  yawls,  for  large  cutters,  for  40- 
tonners,  20-tonnen  and  io*tonnecs.  The  sport,  too,  was  better 
regulated,  and  was  conducted  on  a  uniform  system:  the  Yacht- 
Radiig  Association,  establtshed  in  X87S,  drew  up  a  simple  code 
of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  yacht  races,  which  wss  accepted 
by  the  yadit  dubs  generally,  though  a  previous  attempt  to 
introduce  uniformity,  made  by  the  Royal  Viaoria  Yacht  Club 
ui  x868,  had  fisiled.  The  Association  adopted  the  rule  for 
ascertaining  the  sise  or  tonnage  of  yachts  which  had  been  for 
many  years  in  force,  known  as  the  Thames  rule;  bat  in  1879 
they  altered  the  pbn  of  redioning  length  from  that  taken  on 
deck  to  that  taken  si  the  feed  water-lhie,  and  two  years  lateic 
they  adopted  an  entirdy  new  system  of  cakulMion. 
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Tke  Piank'«»<dgi.-^11u»  changes  ted  to  a  decline  in  yadit> 
axing,  the  new  measurement  ezezdsuig  a  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  sport,  as  it  enabled  vessels  6£  extreme  length,  d^th 
and  narrowness,  kept  upright  by  enormous  masses  of  lead 
on  the  outside  of  the  keel,  to  compete  on  eqtud  terms  with 
vessels  of  greater  Width  and  less  depth,  in  other  words,  smaller 
yachts  carrying  an  inferior  area  of  saiL  The  new  tjrpe  was 
known  as  the  "  lead  mine "  or  plank-on-edge  type.  Of  this 
t3rpe  were  the  yawb  "  Loma "  and  "  Wendur,"  the  cutters 
"  May,"  "  Annasona,"  «  Sleuth-hound,"  "  Taia,"  «  Marjorie  " 
and  "  Margarite  "—-the  most  extreme  of  all  being  perhaps 
the  40-tonner  ''Tara,"  six  times  as  bng  as  she  was  broad, 
and  unusually  deep,  with  a  displacement  of  75  U»s,  38  tons 
of  lead  on  her  keel,  and  the  sail-^xead  of  a  60-tonner  like 
"  Neva." 

In  18S4  two  large  80-ton  cutters  of  the  above  type  were 
built  for  racing,  the  "  Genesta  "  qn  the  Clyde  and  the  "  Ixez  " 
at  Southampton.  Hnving  been  successful  in  her  first  season, 
the  former  went  to  the  United  States  in  1685  in  quest  of  the 
America's  cup;  but  she  was  beaten  by  the  "  Puritan,"  which 
had  a  moderate  draught  of  S  ft.  3  iu.  of  water,  considerable 
beam  and  a  deep  centre-board.  The  defeat  of  the  "  Genesta  " 
was  not  surprising;  she  drew  13  ft.  of  water,  had  a  displacement 
or  weigltt  of  141  as  against  the  "  Pnritan's  "  xo6  tons,  and  a 
sail  area  of  7887  sq.  ft.  to  the  American's  7982 — a  greater 
mass  with  less  driving  power.  Still,  she  did  not  leave  the 
States  empty-banded,  as  she  won  and  brought  back  the  Cape 
May  and  Brenton  Reef  challenge  cups,  though  they  were  wrested 
from  her  by  the  "  Irez  "  in  the  following  year.  The  same  thing 
happened  to  the  "  Galatea,"  which  was  beaten  by  the  "  May- 
flower "  in  x886.  In  aU  classes  in  British  waters  the  narrow 
type  was  not  carried  to  excess;  indeed,  as  the  narrowness 
of  the  new  yachts  mcreased  annually,  so  did  the  popularity  of 
racing  decrease. 

Fiank'9ip-edi^  Type  abandoned.— Tnat  to  x886  it  had  been 
the  custom  in  Great  Britain  for  several  reasons  to  build  the 
yachts  deep,  narrow,  wall-sided,  with  very  heavy  lead  keels 
and  heavy  displacement.  The  system  of  measurement  had 
been  a  tonnage  measurement,  and  under  this  system  dcsignem 
found,  from  the  knowledge  they  had  then  attained  from  radng. 
trials,  that  a  narrow  heavy  vessel  would  beat  a  wider  and 
lighter  craft  when  both  were  measured  by  the  tonnage  rules. 
In  America  this  was  not  the  case.  There  a  much  lighter  and 
wider  form  of  yacht  had  been  in  vogue^  having  shallower  draught 
and  relying  upon  a  centre-board  for  weatherliness  instead 
of  a  deep  lead  keeL  Hence  hi  the  International  contests 
from  1884  to  t886  for  the  America^  cup  and  other  events  the 
trials  were  between  deep  and  narrow  British  yachts  and  shallow 
and  broad  American  yachts.  Even  in  1887,  when  G.  L.  Watson 
built  the  "Thistle,"  much  broader  than  "Genesta"  and 
"  Gabtea,"  this  vessel  waa  met  and  defeated  by  a  far  wider  and 
shallower  American  sloop,  namely,  the  "Volunteer"  above 
referred  to.  British  yaditsmen  claimed  that  their  narrow 
deep-keeled  vessels  were  more  weatheriy  and  better  searboats 
than  the  light  American  sloops,  but  racing  honours  rested  with 
the  Americans* 

In  1887  the  plank-on-edge  type  was  completely  abandoned 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thenceforward,  therefore,  the  old 
spirited  contests  between  deep  British  yachts  and  shallow 
American  sloops  ceased.  Whilst  Britain  abandoned  her  narrow 
deep  type,  America  soon  also  began  to  modify  the  old  shallow 
centre-board  sloop  type,  and  so  between  1887  and  1893  the 
rival  types  began  to  converge  very  raindly,  untQ  the  old  idea 
of  a  race  for  the  America's  cup  being  a  test  of  a  British  type 
against  sn  American  tsrpe  -completely  died  out.  Races  sailed 
for  that  trophy,  after  2887,  were.  less  and  less  trials  of  oppos- 
ing natk>nal  types,  but  mcrdy  contests  between  British  and 
American  dengned  yachts  built  upon  the  same  general  principle 
of  similar  type. 

Dixon  Kemp  in  1887  induced  British  yachtsmen  to  abandon 
the  syitcm  c'  "^s  by  tonnage  and  to  adopt  a 

new  ^ysten*  'atcr^ine  length  and  sail  area. 


The  new  system  contained  no  taxes  or  prnaltix  upon  beam 
or  depth  nor  upon  "  over  all "  leagth.  The  only  factors 
measured  were  the  water-line  and  the  area  of  the  safls.  AU 
the  old  tonnage  rules  taxed  the  length  and  the  breadth.  The 
effect  of  this  change  of  the  system  measurement  was  electricaL 
It  crushed  the  plank-on-edge  type  completely.  There  was  not 
another  boat  of  the  kind  built. 

Remal  oj  Yacht-Racing  under  LengA  and  Sail  Ana  Rtde,—^ 
Yachtsmen  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  broader  and  lighter 
types  of  yachts  that  designers  began  to  turn  out  under  the 
length  and  sail  area  rule.  They  were  more  comfortable  and 
drier  in  a  seaway  than  the  old  vessels.  The  first  huge  cutters 
built  with  oonstdemble  beam  were  "  Yarana  "  and  "  FetroniUa  " 
in  1888,  and  in  1889  the  first  of  Lord  Dunraven's  Yalkyrica 
was  a  vessel  that  was  much  admired.  Then  in  1890  "  Ivema," 
a  handsome  cUpper-bowed  cutter  owned  by  Mr  Jamettm,  came 
out  and  raced  against  "Thistle."  Meanwhile,  up  to  1892 
a  host  of  splencfid  40-ratera  had  bem  built;  "Mc^awk,'* 
"Deeriiaand»"  "Castanet,"  "Reverie,"  "Creole,"  "Thalia," 
"Corsair,"  "White  Skve,"  "Queen  »Ub"  and  "Vanma" 
formed  a  class  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  surpassed  in 
British  waters.  Watson,  Fife  and  Payne  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful designers. 

While  a  revival  of  yachting  m  the  larm  classes  was  notable 
under  the  rule  Dixon  Kemp  had  originated,  the  midden  popularity 
attained  in  the  small  claaes  in  the  Solont  wu  even  more  icmark- 
able.  Under  the  tonnage  nitea  deep  narrow  3rtoottenk  5-tonneni 
and  lo-tonnera  had  raced  about  the  coast,  but  the  Solent  did  not 
seem  to  attract  a  greater  number  of  yachtsmen  as  smaU  boat  sailors 
than  the  Thames,  Mersey  or  Irish  porta.  Mmeover,  the  Clyde 
really  remained  the  most  advanced  centre  of  amall  yacht  aatling. 
At  Southampton,  prior  to  Dixon  Kemp's  rule  being  adopted  by  the 
Yacht-Racing  A^ociation  in  1887,  there  were  some  sporting  classes 
of  so-called  Itchen  Ferrv  boats  which  raced  on  a  ratbg  consisting 
of  length  on  the  water-line  only.  As  there  was  no  tax  upon  then* 
sail,  they  were  built  (according  to  the  ideas  of  designers  in  1.885 
or  x886,  who  had  not  by  that  time  absorbed  the  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  bulb-keds)  with  great  beam,  immense  displacement  and 
very  thick  heavy  lead  kccu  and  huge  sail-epread.  A  sail  area  of 
320O  sq.  ft.  was  crowded  on  to  a  ^o-foot  yacht,  and  one  30-footcr 
even  carried  a  ioiated  qxnnaker  boom  56  ft.  in  length.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  auch  a  type  never  became  popular;  indeed  the 
Southampton  length  classes  m  the  'eighties  were  no  better  than  the 
extremely  narrow  5-tonncr&  and  3-tonncrs.  The  5-tOnner  *•  Doris," 
built  by  Watson  in  1885.  ^>as  33  ft-  8  in.  L.W.L.,  5  ft.  7  in.  beam,  7  ft. 
draught;  displacement  of  12*55  tons;  x68x  iq.  ft.  of  sail.  The 
"  Yvonne,"  built  by  Fife  in  (889.  was  34*1  ft.  LW.L.,  9  ft.  beam. 
8-1  it.  draught,  With  a  displacement  of  12*9  tons  and  a  sail  area  of 
1726  sq.  ft.  The  dfffercnce  in  dimensions  betw«?cn  "  Dorb"  and 
'^  Yvonne  "  shows  how  the  beam  and  sail-carrying  power  was  in- 
creased in  the  new  type,  for  "  Yvonne '!  could  beat  the  "  Doris  " 
with  the  ereatest  ease.  With  the  advent  of  the  length  and  sail  area 
rule  the  Solent  at  once  became  the  fashionable  rendezvous  for  smaU 
racing  yachts,  and  the  craft  known  as  the  Solent  classes,  s-ruters, 
3|-ratere,  i-taters  and  l-rater»,  flouiiahcd  greatly. 

The  Second  Great  Era  in  Yachting.— At  the  years  1870  to 
1880  will  always  be  remembered  for  the  great  schooners  and 
the  gbrious  fieet  of  old-fashioned  cutters  and  yawls,  which 
showtd  such  fine  sport  before  they  were  outbuilt  by  the  plaaks- 
on^edge,  so  will  the  seasons  following  1892  be  identified  with 
the  big  cutter  racing.  In  that  year  it  was  conunonly  said  that 
yachtsmen  would  build  no  more  veiy  large  €utt<»s.  The 
revival  under  the  length  and  sail  area  rule  had  90  far  extended 
to  "  Ivema,"  "  Tarana,"  "  PetioniUa,"  and  "  Valkyrie  I."  being 
built  in  the  first  class,  but  then  there  had  been  a  patise  of  some 
years  during  vdiich  large  numbers  of  40-ratecs,  20-raters  and  the 
Solent  dasses  had  been  biult.  Just  when  the  critics  were  declaring 
that  in  the  future  no  yachtsmen  would  build  a  class  racer 
larger  than  a  40-rater  (60  ft.  L»W.L.  with  4000  sq,.  ft.  of  sail), 
the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Edward  VIZ.)  gave  an  order 
for  the  cutter  "  Britannia,"  while  Lord  Dunaven  built  "  Val- 
kyrie II*,"  Mr  A.  D.  Clarke  "  Sataniu  "  and  Mr  Peter  Donald- 
son "  Calltwa  ";  and  in  this  asme  season  (1803),  an  Ancrioan 
yachtsman  took  the  Herreshoff  yacht  "  Navahoe  "  over  the 
Atlantic.  The  new  vessels  aver««ed  87  ft.  L.WJL  and  carried 
about  lo^oo  sq.  ft.  of  canvas,  their  beam  being  as  much  as 
S3  ft.    They  were  an  entixtly  diffeicnt  type  Uwa. "  Ivcnia  "  or 
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**  ThttUe,**  Wing  devdop^d  tnm  the  Corar  of  the  40-imteift 
**  Varuna  "  and  "  Queen  Mab."  The  maia  differences  between 
the  **  Britannia  "  and  other  yadils  of  her  year  and  ihe  older 
veaacb  was  that  tlie  new  yadits  had  aa  overhanging  shaUow* 
sectioned  mussel  or  pram  bow  instead  of  a  fiddle  or  clipper 
bow  with  a  wedge-shaped  tiansvcise  section;  the  outHoe  of  the 
under-walcr  profile  was  hollow,  sloping  in  a  concave  curve  from 
the  deep  part  of  the  kcci  under  the  mast  to  the  forward  end  of 
the  water-line;  the  keel  was  deep,  practically  developing  into 
a  fin.  The  new  vessels  skimmed  over  the  waves  instMd  of 
cutting  and  plunging  throu^  them.  The  seaworthiness,  speed, 
weatherlincss  and  general  handincss  for  racing  purposes  of  the 
cutters  of  1893  far  exceeded  all  previous  lesiilta.  Yacht 
designing  and  building  now  became  a  science  demanding  the 
highest  tax  upon  the  skfll  and  ingenuity  of  the  naval  architect. 
The  cutur  "  Vall^rie  II.'*  visited  the  United  SUtcs  in  1893* 
but  Ix>rd  Dunraven's  vessel  was  beaten  by  the  "Vigilant." 
Curiously  enough,  when  the  crack  HerreshoIT  cutters  "  Kavahoe  *' 
and  "  Vigilant "  visited  the  British  Isles  they  were  severely 
beaten  by  the  British  yachts.  In  1893  the  "  Navahoc  "  sUrtcd 
13  times  and  only  «!pn  two  first  prizes.  In  1894  "  Vigilant "  did 
a  little  better,  but  she  only  won  six  races  in  19  starts.  During  the 
years  that  followed  the  "  Britannia  "  held  a  wonderful  record: — 


Starts. 

First 
Prices. 

Other 
Priics. 

Toul. 

PriM9 

Value. 

1893  .     •     . 

1894  ..     . 

;Sg  :    :    : 

l«97     .       .       . 

8 

30 

3« 
U 
10 

9 

2 

2 

to 

5i 

40 
12 

£1572 
3799 

1000 

ai9 

122 

25 

147 
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Some  other  famous  raeiag  yachts  which  itere  boilt  oodcr  the 
length  and  sail  ana  rule  were  "  Ailsa  "  (1895).  a  ficst-dasa  cutter 
dcsigacd  by  Fife,  "  Isolde."  a  very  beautiful  40-ratcr  for  Mr  IX>naJdr 
son  Dy  the  same  dcsicner,  *'  Caress,"  a  40-rater  by  Watson,  and  the 
30-raters  "  Audrey,"  irom  Lord  Dttmaven's  own  model,  "  Niagara  *' 
by  Herreihoff.  and  the  "Sibbick  "designed  s^ter  "Norman." 
owned  by  Captain  Orr-Ewiag.  Since  the  Introductioo  of  Dixon 
Kemp's  rule  the  smaller  cusses  from  20-rating^  right  down  to 
l-rating  had  been  built  in  great  numbers,  but  whilst  these  classes 
had  flourished  exceedingly,  the  type  of  boat  built  had  developed 
a  very  peculiar  form.  Each  succeeding  ciaft  was  made  lighter  and 
lighter  m  wdeht  and  more  extreme  m  the  overhang  at  the  bow 
and  stern.  Tne  stability  was  now  atutncd  by  means  of  a  cigar- 
shaped  piece  of  lead  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  steel  plate  or  fin, 
the  hull  of  the  boat  being  nothing  more  than  the  bowl  of  a  dcsaert 
■pooo  resting  upon  the  water. 

Pin  and  Buib  Ktdi.  Downfall  oj  Lcnglk  and  Sail  Arta  Rule. 
— ^It  was  apparent  in  1895  that  if  plate  and  bulb  skimming- 
dishes  could  win  all  the  prizes  in  the  3o*rating  and  smaller 
classes,  it  would  be  easy  to  design  a  modified  form  of  fin  and 
bulb  yacht  to  beat  *' Isolde,"  ''Britannia"  and  ''Aiba"  in 
the  larger  classes.  It  was  equally  obvious  that  a  skimming- 
dish  of  "  Britannia's  "  or  "  Isolde^s  "  rating  would  be  an  utteriy 
useless  machine  with  no  cabin  accommodation  or  head  room, 
and  that  the  evolution  of  such  type  would  be  as  bad  for  the  sport 
as  the  development  of  the  old  plank-on-cdge  had  been  in  1885. 
It  seemed  strange  that  whilst  the  old  tonnage  rule  Had  evolved 
the  pIank-on-e(^  ten  years  previously,  the  sail  area  measure- 
ment now  evolved  a  plank-on-side,  balanced  by  a  fin.  The  fact 
was  that  designers  had  solved  the  problem.  The  rule  measured 
only  the  length  and  the  area  of  canvas.  Taking  the  length  of 
the  vessel  on  the  water-line  as  constant,  then  the  vessel  with 
the  smallest  possible  wdght  could  be  driven  with  less  sail  at 
the  same  speed  as  vesseb  with  greater  weight  and  greater  sail. 
Thb  solution  of  the  problem  was  not  apparent  to  dengners  from 
1880  to  1885,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtainlhg  stability. 
From  1880  to  1885  stability  was  obtained  by  means  of  very 
heavy  keels.  In  1895  the  stability  was  obtained  by  means  of 
ft  h'ght  piece  of  lead  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  steel  fin. 
«•  Niagara,"  "  Audrey  "  (ao-raters)  and  "  Norman  "(5-rater)  were 
thus  built.  They  were  wonderful  sailing  machines  in  heavy 
wcather,-~fast,  powerful,  handy  and  efficient  in  all  weathers. 


Bat  if  bead  room  and  cabin  aoommodation  are  considered 

essential  parts  of  a  yacht  these  fliers,  as"  yachu."  were  entirely 
incfficienL 

Tk€  First  Linear  Rating  Rid€.—To  endeavour  to  dieck  the 
tendency  to  build  skimming-dishes  the  Yacht-Racing  Aasodation 
introduced  in  1896  a  new  system  of  measurement  which  was 
proposed  by  Mr  R.  £.  Froude.  llie  novelty  of  the  system 
consisted  of  a  tax  upon  the  skin  girth  of  the  yacht,  whereby  a 
vessel  with  hoUow  midship  section  was  penalised  by  her  gkth 
being  measured  round  the  skin  surface.  Froude's  first  system 
of  rating  began  on  the  xst  of  Januaiy  1896  and  ended  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1900^  It  therefore  had  a  career  of  five  seasons^ 
The  measurement  of  the  yacht  was  obtained  by  the  following 
formula:— >  

Length  L.W.L.-i-beam+|skia  lirth-H  Vsailarea ^ -  .^ 

This  rule  partially  fgfled  in  its  object.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
skin-sofface  measurement  would  prevent  the  fin*bnlb  type  being 
successful,  but  Fronde  and  his  colleagues  had  under-estimated 
the  possible  developments  of  exaggerated  pram  bows,  immense 
scow-shaped  shoulders  and  stem-lines,  all  of  which  could  be 
introduced  Into  the  skimming-dish  type  with  great  success.  So, 
notwithstanding  the  small  premium  on  displacement  this  rule 
contained,  the  dishes  could  still  boat  the  fuU-bodicd  yadits. 

Yachts  built  In  the  smalt  dasaes  were  very  shallow  bodied,  and 
in  the  so-rating  and  40-fating.  now  called  the  51  ft.  and  65  ft. 
cbsses  respectively,  were  uncomfortably  shallow.  The  best  vesseb 
in  the  large  classes  were  undoubtedly  well  formed  and  useful  yachts; 
indeed  in  the  larger  chuaes  the  rule  seems  to  have  checked  excesses. 
Under  this  rule  m  1896  the  German  Emperor  ordered  a  hum  first- 
classcutter,  the"  Meteor  II.,"  from  Watson.  By  sheer  sixeand  power 
this  vessel  outsailed  "  Britannia."  She  carried  a  main  boom  of  96  ft. 
long  against  the  **  Britannia's  **  boom  of  Of  ft.  In  1900  Watson 
designed  another  great  cutter  called  the  **  Distant  Shore,**  the  same 
size  as  "  Britannia,"  but  she  was  not  launched  until  1901.  In  1900 
also  Wataon  crowned  all  his  previous  succesKS  by  turning  out 
the  yawl  "  Sybarita."  the  same  sixe  as  "  Meteor."  **  Senta  Tutty," 
•*  Eelin  '*  and  *'  Astrild,"  and  finally  "  Khama,"  were  amongst 
the  65.fooiers,  and  "  Penitent,"  "  The  Saint,"  "  Morning  Star" 
and  **  Senga  "  about  the  best  tt-footers.  l*n>babTy  the  yaeht  which 
emphasized  the  possibilities  01  the  mle  more  than  any  of  her  con- 
temporaries was  Captain  Orr-Ewing*s  36-footer  '*  Sakuntala,"  built 
by  SIbbick. .  She  was  a  complete  scow-shaped  skimming*dtsh. 
The  30-footers  "  Marjory  **  and  '*  Flatfish  "  were  similar  craft,  and 
they  outsailed  everything  in  thdr  respective  classes  in  the  Solent. 
Altnough  many  fine  venels,  including  the  schooner  "  Rainbow  '* 
and  others,  m-ere  built  under  this  rule,  it  was  obviously  insufficient 
to  check  the  hollow-sectbned  type. 

The  Second  Linear  Ratinf  J^a^e.— This  rule,  also  suggested 
by  Fioode,  was  introduced  on  the  1st  of  January  1901.  The 
confidence  of  yachtsmen  had  been  decidedly  shaken  by  the 
previous  rule,  and  the  Y.R.A.  agreed  to  fix  this  rule  for  a  period 
of  seven  years.  The  object  of  the  rule  was  to  ensure  a  big- 
bodied  vessel.    The  formula 


sating. 


Length  -t-  breadth  -f  fgirth  +  4?+ W«ail  area ^ ^^^^^^ 


2-1 


Now  the  novelty  of  this  rale  was  the  new  tax  2f.  This  /rqwescnts 
the  difference  in  feet  between  the  measurement  of  the  girth  of 
the  yacht's  hull  taken  round  the  skin  surface  and  the  girth  at 
the  same  place  measured  with  a  string  pulled  taut.  This 
measurement  is  taken  i^ths  of  the  distance  from  the  fore  cad 
of  the  water-line.  It  b  easy  to  see  that  in  a  full-bodied  yacht 
7' a  small  unit,  whibt  in  a  hollow-bodied  yacht  7*  a  larger 
unit.  Four  times  E  being  taken,  it  followed  that  hollow-bodied 
yachts  were  heavily  penatized.  Thb  ingenious  J  measurement 
was  evolved  by  Alfred  Benzon,  a  Damsh  scientist  and  yachtsman. 
The  rule,  so  far  as  the  development  of  a  full-bodied  cabin  yacht 
went,  proved  very  successfid.  It  had  certain  marked  faults: 
the  measmnemcnt  of  the  girth  at  a  fixed  station  caused  a  sfaalloi^- 
ness  of  keel  at  that  particular  spot,  and  there  was  no  ched^ 
upon  the  full  pram  bows,  which  when  introduced  into  vesseb 
of  heavy  displacement  strained  the  ships  terribly  as  they 
smashed  into  a  heavy  seaway.  The  new  radng  yachts  generallv. 
however,  from  1896  onwards,  proved  worthy  and  fast  vesseb. 

As  an  instance  of  what  could  be  done  with  them,  in  1901  a  memor- 
able match  waa  sailed  on  the  Clyde  between  the  Watson  cutter 
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"K*riHl"(iirii:iHllrilw"Dl«»tShai».", __,  „ , 

and  tlir  Hmc  desner*!  40-Coot  ymw] "  Sybonla."  It  wu  blowing  a 
fik  cil  Kind,  *ikI  the  yichl*  nod  Irwa  RaDiariy  muad  Ailu  Cnii 
■nd  btk.  •  djanat  id  79  m.,  avcraEiiig  ii-j  kanu,  irilh  cloied 

iMun  yichtt  ■Ei&dpced  to  teami^ay  l\tta.  but  mU  put  b«k 
owing  to  the  nvring  aci  Ihal  wu  running  Mat  iht  Cnif.    Tbe 

yawl  lijd  tbe  ■dviniige  ot  beinjihe  liiger  veiMl.  ind  "Syliriu'" 

CIoij   JtiKtiij,   I!a*ikatpi»i  enJ  Cmiia   Bkhi/.— Y«ht 

racing  m»y  be  lubdivided  under  IhtM  three  heicb.  Yacht 
racing  by  rating  meaAunment  or  tannage,  when  ejlhcr  (he 
Ant  yacht  to  finish  is  the  winner,  or  the  yacht  uvinj  het  lime 
by  a  fi<«l  icale  of  time  allowance  in  proponion  to  the  nling 
Ot  tbe  vessel  and  the  lenglh  of  the  coune,  is  cdled  diss  racing, 
and  it  obvioiuly  lendi  to  enonirage  tbe  bstest  [Ksiibte  veBel 
under  the  cuirenl  isling  rule  to  be  prodund.  Jl  has  always 
been  regarded  aa  the  higbeat  form  oi  tbe  vport.  It  is  naturaUy, 
honcwT,  tbe  most  eipcnsive  torm,  becauM  only  tbe  moM 
up-to-date  and  perfectly  equipped  vaads  am  ketp  in  the  first 

From  time  to  time,  cbieay  fnim  about  the  yean  1U4  and  1885 
onwards,  lundicapa  framed  acconting  to  merits  have  been  fashion- 
able amodgit  yaentimen.  They  were  ori^nally  devised  to  aRard 
amusement  and  sport  to  out<laised  nccn  and  crutsers,  but  they 
obvirn^  did  Aodilng  to  encotin^  owoera  to  build  very  last  vessels, 
nor  to  stimulate  improvenient  in  design-  '  When  ■  baadicsp  is 
allotted  Ut  eeicb  vessel  according  to  ber  uuimed  speed,  the  ilowest 
and  most  HMwgoed  cnit  sh^ld  have  an  eqiul  cJunce  with  the 
best.  Nevettheleia,  owing  to  the  mpenie  of  cbn  ladng.  handicap 
raddg  thrived  jneatly  during  the  penod  of  the  lint  and  soiond 
Giclh  Rules.  ,  During  IhH  periodi,  loo,  the  Ihiid  ilyle  of  yacht 

se  of  sindkap  racing,  or 
■r  d«i^  were  built  ^wcisUy 
\u  Liic  uwiici  >  u,M<:.>  lui  luc  p,.i|M>.T  of  racing  In  a  clan  together. 
The  last  handkap  truiien  had  ihe  iKal  advantage  over  dais  racers 
Irom  iSob  up  to  1006,  inasmuch  as  they  were  much  more  strongly 
built.  -'VaUan  ■'^(107  tons).  "  Brynhild  "  (i6q  loni),  "  Leander,'' 
"  Namara/'  "  Ho^jnond."  Merr^'maid  "  and  many  others  were 
yachts  of  tbe  former  type.  In  form  tbey  did  ncc  differ  vutiy  from 
the  racers  of  their  penod,  but  in  scantUiw  of  fauU.  fittings,  iHilwarks 
and  rig  tbey  were  more  comfortable  and  better  veaeeu  than  their 
ctatswiiig  niters.  It  was  obvious  ra  the  larger  daises  that  many 
yacbt-ownerm  were  not  preured  to  jput  up  with  the  dtscomlort  oT 
the  Ihin-ifcinned  racers.  During  the  whole  period  of  tbe  Girth 
Kules  (1B9&  10  i«c^}>  while  tbe  class  nccn  developed  a  good  enough 
form  of  body— they  wen  latterly  yachts  with  plenty  of  cunn  room — 
they  were  necsariiy  built  in  the  li^tesl  possible  manner,  the 
lightest  steel  (tames  being  eovend  wilb  the  thinnest  planking  and 
decks  lor  the  sake  ol  saving  snKht.  Tbe  light  scantling  began  to  tell 
sever^  upon  large  yacbt  lacinc.  Manwhile,  hi  tbe  small  cbigaes, 
the  Soiat  one-desgn  class.  South  Coast  ooe^leBgn  class,  nmerous 
Belfast  one^devgn  cWiaes.  Redwiogs,  Wfaliewiap  and  a  bast  of 
others,  £bow  how  an  inexpcnaive  f  ami  of  cruiser  mdng  had  usurped 
the  place  of  class  racing  and  compclirive  <lc4igning.    Many  yactts- 

theplatxDl  tEie  higher  lorm  oTclais  radog  the  s^ole  sport  of  >vht- 


"Caiiad  1."  and  "Cari 


yacht  aJtouM  be  hunt  according  to  a  fixed  table  of  scantlings,  si 
that  her  hull  should  be  as  stnmg  as  a  tmajide  cruiser. 

yafUt  BkUI  K<iia  Me  Sajmi  Uniai  Ralint  XiiJr.— Fn 
large  vcuals  wen  built  eiptesily  lot  racing  undet  this  rule 
indeed  tbe  Fife  6i-lomet  "Ziniia"\ig04)  was  ihe  nnly  light 
scantling  yacht  of  any  importance    Hot 


Healbar  I."  by  Fife  in  1904,  and  "Nyria"  by  Ni 
1«06;  Ibcy  were  some  ii  ft,  shorter  thin  the  great  cutlera 
lOf  "  Britannia's  "  year  and  altogetber  smaller,  having  leaa  beam 
tod  draught  and  some  1700  sq.  It.  less  sail  area.  The  growing 
diautiaiaction  of  yacht-owncn  at  the  eitreme  light  scantling 
of  modem  racing  yacbls  was  sliongly  dcmonslrated  by  Ihc 
fact  tbat  both  "  White  Healher  X"  and  "  Xy^  "  were  specially 
ordered  to  be  of  heaw  srantling,  and  Ibey  were  classed  Ai  at 


Lkyd'a.  ney  «c»  tfaaetm  of  tb>  lenil-crulur  ^pe. 
"  Nyiia,"  however,  was  tbe  eitime  type  ol  a  yacht  o(  her 
peiiod  in  shape,  although  heavy  in  consimciiDn.  Tbe  only 
csnspicuous  fault  to  be  found  with  tbe  lorm  of  tbe  racinc 
yachts  under  tbe  rule  was  a  skimping  ol  the  mean  draught  and 
t  full  pram-shaped  avethanging  bow. 


advani 


pillar  clau.     Rfc 


kd  the*'  G^ 


look  place  in 

4'">,  when  Ihe  f, 

■t-cbia  cuiter  '-  Kartad  "   1900)  w 

a>  brought  oot 

ID  ranipele  with 

Nyria'- and"  White  HeallWl,. 

andd^:idedly 

MrHeckstill 

Smith  drew  the 

attention  of  German.    French 

and    British 

yachtsmen  to  th 

fact  thai  the  yacht  mcasurem 

nt  rule,  (then 

different  in  the  v. 

tioas  couniries)  were  generally  d 

etottrminale 

about  the  end  0 

190T,  and  suggatcd  that  mat 

HDuld  aorrue  if 

an  itrteraationat  rule  could  be 

agreed  upon. 

The  Yacht-Racing  Assodalion  agreed  lo  lake  t 

>e  mailer  up, 

alional  Conferences,  held  in  Lon 

and  June  1006. 

an  inlermitioBsl  tule  of  yacht 

and  rating  was  unanimously  igteed  to  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,     Amertra  alone  refused  to  attend  the  ConfereiKC. 
MrR,  E.  Fmudeatruckibskeynoteof  the  object  of  the  Confer- 
ence by  a  statement  that  the  ideal  yacht  should  be  a  vcssd 
combining  "  habitability  with  speed."    Tbe  litilh  of  this  aiiom 
was  generally  accepted.    Old  plank-on^dge  types  under  the 
tonnage  lules  were  habitable  but  slow.    Skimming-dishes  al- 
iened tbe  maximum  speed,  but  were  uninhabitable.    Neither 
therefore  attained  the  ideal  type.    A  good  form  was  attained 
1901  with  "  Magdalen,"  bul  since  thai  year  the  bane  of 
t  conslrucljon  bad  become  harmful  10  yschling.     Hence 
confprence  aimed  at  a  rule  which  would  ptnduce  a  yacht 
ibining  habitability  with  speed.    They  adopted  a  form  of 
ar  rating  compriung  certain  penalties  upon  hoUow  mid. 
1  section  (I'.r.  Bcnzon's  J  lai)  and  also  upon  full  pram  bows. 
•-  following  was  adopted  as  tbe  rtde  by  which  all  racing 
yachts  in  Europe  art  rated:— 
L-l-B-t-tG-t-jJ+lVS-F_  Rating  in  Unear  unhs.  i*  tidier  ft.  or 


reL-Unelhin 
,     B- Extreme  I 


be  length  L  lor  the  formnla  is  the  length  on  tbe  witer-tine, 
I  tbe  addilion  (1)  of  the  difference  between  the  prth,  coveiing- 
d  to  covering-board,  at  tbe  bow  waler-line  ending,  and  twice 
freeboard  at  that  poiDi,  and  (a)  one-£(ih  of  the  difference 
teen  tbe  girth,  coveiisg-board  to  covering-board,  at  ihe  stem 
!r-line  ending,  and  twice  tbe  freeboaid  at  that  point.  The 
ilioni  (i)  and  (1)  penalize  Ibc  full  ovethsngi  and  Ihe  bow 
lung  In  particular.  The  girth,  G,  is  the  chain  girth 
sured  at  that  part  of  the  yacht  at  which  tbe  measurement 
rcatrst,  las  twice  the  freeboard  at  the  tame  station,  but 

generally  to  be  laltcn  o-jj  from  the  bow  end  of  the  water-U'ne, 
The  girth  difference,  J  in  the  formula,  is  Ibe  difference  between 
the  chain  giiith,  measured  as  above  described,  from  covering- 
bosrd  to  covering-board,  and  Ihe  skin  girth  between  tbe 
same  points,  measured  aloag  the  actual  outline  ol  tlie  croM. 


For  racing  the  yachts  are  divided  into  eh 

■ven  classes.     ClaaA 

IS  for  schooDcn  and  yawls  only,  above  3 

metres  (75-4  ft-)  of 

conds  per  metre  per 

mile.    All  the  yachts  in  this  doss  mus 

be  classed  Ai.     In 

racing,  yawls  saa  at  their  actual  rating  a 

ndKhoonetsal  .j% 

less  than  [heir  actual  rating.     The  otbc 

classe.  are  tbt  ten 

YACHTING 


895 


geparete  cutter 

whatever: — 


duKs,  in  whidi  there  b  no  time  slfeinuicc 


Internatioaal 
to  UW.L  of  Yacht. 

COfffMpOIKHlUt 

QaaMSia  Englwh 
Pect. 

Umit  to  Number 
of  Persons  allowed 
on  Board  during 
aRace. 

2  J  metres  rating 

19       M          .»        . 

12     „       „      . 
«o 

9     »        •»      • 
8      ••        (t       < 
7      t»        f»       • 

6         ••             M           < 

5      ••         ••       • 

•       • 

75-4 
62 'i 
49-2 

39-4 
32-8 

29-5 

26'2 
23'0 

19-7 
i6-4 

No  limit 

20 

«4 

10 

8 
6 
S 

4 
3 

2 

Under  the  intexnatiodU  rule  the  old  trouble  of  uItr»-Ught 
wmntKng  in  racing  yachta  has  been  ooin])tetely  aboUahed,  for 
iSi  yadits  musf  be  built  under  the  survey  and  classed  with  one 
of  the  three  daiiification  societies— Lloyd's  Register  of  British 
and  Foreign  Shipping,  Cennonischer  Lloyd,  or  Bureau  Veritas; 
and  yachts  of  the  intennationaicutttf  classes  enumerated  above 
so  built  will  be  classed  R.,  denoting  that  their  scantlings  are 
as  required  for  their  respective  rating  classes.  This  rule  was 
introduced  on  the  ist  of  January  1908;  England,  Germany, 
France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Austriar||uBgaiy,  Belgium, 
Hcdland,  Italy,  Spain,  Finland,  Rossia  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  agreed  to  adopt  it  untH  December  31st,  1917.  England 
adopted  the  new  system  a  year  before  it  formally  became 
intemationa],  on  the  tst  of  January  1907. 

Racing  YaeMs  BtnUt  mnder  the  International  Rnles.-^Tht  new 
rule  produced  the  type  of  yacht  desired— a  vessel  combining 
habitability  with  speed.  Amongst  the  handsomest  examples 
were  the  German  Emperor's  ichooner  "  Meteor"  (1909), and 
the  schooner  "Germania**  (190S),  400  tons  or  31}  metres 
measurement,  Class  A,  both  built  by  Krupp's  at  Kiel.  German 
designed,  German  built,  and  German  rigged  and  manned,  they 
dcnionstrated  the  wonderful  strides  made  by  Germany  inyacht- 
iBg.  A  few  yean  before  there  were  not  a  dosen  smart  yachts 
in  Germany,  and  indeed  the  Kaiserlicher  Yacht  Club  at  Kid 
was  only  founded  in  1887.  The  "  Germania  "  holds  the  record 
over  the  old  "  Queen's  course  "  at  Cowes,  having  in  1908  sailed 
it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  faster  than  any  other  vosd.  Her  time 
over  the  distance  of  about  47  to  48  nautical  ro.  was  3  houn 
35  min.  XI  sees.,  or  at  the  rate  o(  13*  i  knots.     In  19x0 


Herreshoff  built  a  wondexful  radng  schooner  of  A  dass  for 
thA  intetnational  rules  called  the  "  Westward,"  and  in  the 
tacts  this  Yankee  dipper  sailed  at  Cowes  she  proved  the 
most  weatherly  schooner  ever  built. 

It  is  intewwiing  to  recall  some  old  records  d  speed  over 
courses  inside  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


Date. 

Yacht. 

Distance. 

Time. 

Remarks. 

185B 

The  Arrow 

45  miles 

4  h.  19  m. 

Cutter )  Same 
Cutter    vescol. 

1872 

The  Arrow 

50    » 

4  h.  40  m. 

1872 
1883 

Kriemhtlda 

50    ,. 

4  h.  37  m. 

Cutter. 
Cutter. 

Marjoria 

SO    .. 

4  h.  36  m. 

1883 

Samoena 

50   •„ 

4  h.  15  m. 

Cutter. 

1885 

Loma 

SO    .. 

4  h.  14  ro. 

Yawl. 

188s 

Ircx 

50    .. 

4h.7m. 

Cutter. 

1870 
1875 

Egeria 
Olga 

SO    « 
50    .. 

4  h.  27  m. 
4h.  3^in. 
4  h.  tS  m. 

Schooner. 
Schooner. 

1879 

Enchantress 

50    .. 

American 

schooner. 

190H 

Cicdy 

4^        M 

3  h.  43  m. 

British  sch. 

1902 

Meteor 

47    .. 

3  k.  90  m. 

American  sch. 

1908 

Shamrock 

47    M 

4  h.  om. 

British  cutter, 

1908 

Germania 

47    .. 

3h.  35  m. 

German  sch. 

In  1907, 190S,  X909  and  19x0, 389  yachts  were  built  under  the 
international  rules: — ^A  dass,  3;  93  metres  class,  3;  15  asetres 
dass,  15;  X3  metres,  3i;  lO  metres,  33;  9  mettes,  17; 
8  metres,  S8;  7  metres,  46;  6  metres,  144;  And  5  metres,  3 a. 
The  33-metre  cutters  **Shamxock,"  designed  by  Fife  (1908), 
belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  "  White  Heather  U."  (Fife; 
1907),  owned  by  Mr  Kennedy,  a&d  "Bxynhild"  (Nicholson; 
1907),  owned  by  Sir  James  Pender;  and  also  "Ostara," 
IS  metres  (Mylne;  1909),  owned  by  Mr  W.  P.  Burton; 
"  Hispania,"  15  metres  (Fife*,  1909),  owned  by  the  king  of 
Spain;  **  Alachie  and  Cintra  "  (Fife)  in  the  i2-meUe  dass,  have 
been  amongst  the  best  yachts  built  for  the  intematiottal  rules. 
During  the  seasons  of  1908,  1909  and  1910  there  was  ^lendid 
qjiort  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  indeed  all  over  the  continent;  the  yachts  were 
very  dosdy  matdied,  the  x5-metres  (49-3  ft.),  8-metres  (36*2  ft.) 
and  6-metics  (19*7  ft.)  proving  perhaps  the  most  jpopular.  The 
xuktiooal  authorities  <k  the  countries  which  adopted  the  inter* 
national  rules  in  1906  have  now  formed  an  International 
Yacht-Radng  Union,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  British 
Yacht-Radng  Aiaodation. 


The  number 


YACHT-BUILDING  STATlSnCS. 
and  tonnage  of  yachts  shown  on  Lloyd's  Register  (1909)  as  built  in  the  sevcfal  countries  are  as  follows> 


COUNTlUSSb 

UMin» 

Bonn 

BCUVOK 

DtmutK. 

FlAMOK. 

Cwuuxr 
■ad 

Avfnu. 

ItALT. 

NOOVAT 

■ad 

Bwtscifw 

OlBtS 

TOTAI. 

9t«AM  MMB  MOToa  YAons:—  Total     . 

SaUmo  V^ensr—                     ToUl     . 

GfSMlTaUl     . 

No.    Ton. 

No.  1^1^ 

Ho.  Tow. 

n*|tvw. 

No.    Tom. 

Na    Tom. 

Na  Tom 

Na.  l>>m. 

No.    Tarn. 

NoL 

T«4. 

■44S 

■•Mfe 

57.S»o 

tn  9J1S 

7«  »AS* 

!••    t.S4S 

ce6 

>*■     ^14S 

•6     «^6oa 
«49      6.S84 

fo     4*7 
4S      57t 

S7  ijM 

JOS  sAa 

s86 

•60 

««^0| 

>.J»4 

S.174 

04jae« 

4.59* 

947M» 

4«S  7A»6 

•05   5^007 

tSi 

7f4O0 

Si«   W.807 

7u  u.4n 

60    «ol 

S4I    5.547 

55S 

70.405 

7.SM    577.4»7j 

American  yachts  of  75 


icgiatered  tons  and  upwsids  aie 


included  under  "Other  Countries";  die  number  of  these  yKhts 
boUc  in  America  is  248  of  67,119  tons. 

in  1909,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  January  to  May.  the  time 
of  tlie  year  when  yachts  are  fcenenlly  constructed*  thete  weie 
buiUing.  or  built,  37  steam  yachu  of  3471  tons,  and  a8  sailing 
yachts  of  963  tons:  this  indudes  only  yachts  of  10  tons  and 
npwaids.  Eachjding  the  smaO  craft  built  in  America,  ^articufaifs 
of  which  are  daflkiut  to  obtain,  these  were  00  the  register  7568 
vachu  with  a  tonnafte  of  377427*  In  1M7  there  was  a  total  of 
about  3000  yachu  on  the  register  with  a  tonnage  of  133,718.  Since 
that  date,  therefore,  in  round  figures,  1500  had  been  added  to  the 
namber  and  more  than  lODjooo  tons  to  the  tonnage.  This  fact 
to  show  clcariy  the  eytension  of  the  pastime  of  yachting. 


The  America' $  Cup. 


This  intematloaal  trophy  was  originally  a  cup  given  bv  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  at  Cowes..  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  33nd  of  August 
1831.  for  a  race  open  to  all  yachts,  with  no  time  allowance  of  any 
kind,  thecourae  being  "  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  inside  the  No  Man  s 
buoy  and  Sand  Head  buoy  and  outside  the  Nab."  Fifteen  vessels 
took  op  their  stations  ou  Cowes  and  started  from  mooring-  In 
the  table  on  the  fc41owing  page  ate  the  names  of  the  competitors. 

The  fleet  started  at  10  o  chxk.  At  the  No  Man's  buoy  the  yachts 
wwe  in  a  duster,  "  VoUnte  "  leading,  then  "  Freak  *'  "  Aurora.** 
"  Gipsy  Queen."  "  America."  "  Beatrice.'*  "  Alarm."  "Arrow  "  and 
*'  Bacchante  '*  in  the  oider  named.  The  other  six  brought  up  the 
and  the  *'  Wyvem  '*  returned  to  Cowes.    I*assing  out  to  the 


Yttht. 

RiB. 

t™. 

O—e., 

-- 

BoCrin      . 

S>J>n»» 

Cutter 

Catttr 

3. 

Wyvrni      : 

SchoOBtt 

Schooner 

1 

Th..n:  ,':'■;;.. .ir,,;.,., 

l..i:^ 

Gipsy  tJuHQ 

Moiu          ! 

li 

America      . 

Schooner 

3-nuuIed 

i 

§S" 

So 

UrB.H.JaiH. 

i 

MrW.Cg'rting. 

ElUpB         '-. 

i 

Mr  H.  S.  Fe.£n. 

M.T.LeMuch.n.. 

1 

tuxnsi  the  ' 

Ameria-we 

ntiniide 

J:'.f!!''ii':!^.r  .-,!■: 

h«u 

YACHTmO 
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repilitiont.  and  any  uid  all  other  omdilisiii  cl  lh«  match,  In  nrhicE 

In  1S7D  Mr  UpKa  Aihbury  of  Brishion  challenged  vitb  the 
f  hooner    "  Cambria,"   and    in    1871    with   anolher   ichDotlcr    the 

'  Cambria"  and  "livo .  t.  -..  t     .1 . 

chi^  Ihe  vewti  they  n 

ind  fliallower  ty».  "  Cambria  " 
jut  in  igji  th-  '  :■""!'  ■'  ""-I  ■ 
American^  be 


Bay  the  "  Anwiica  "  ablained  a  long  lead  and  in  a  [leabeninp  wind 
carried  away  her  jtbbooiri-  Here  the  '"  Aurora  '*  waa  accond  hoal. 
The  "  Volante"  aprung  her  bowiprii  and  gave  up.  The  "  Aitdw" 
ran  aihort  and  the  "  Alarm  "  went  to  her  auiaiance.  lo  both  werr 
.    Abreau  of  Ventnor  the  Aaitrican  ecJioonei  irai 


a  mUe  ah™d  of  ■■  Auroca,"  which  waa  the  laal 

Anuria  (IT 
fc"..,. 

inner)   . 

•IS 

9*S  pm. 

o(  toeing; 


Tbe"Amaica"»aibuilt  at  rfew  Yorkby  thefirmorCeMStS 

yacfatft  at  Cowes.     Georse  Siccni  who  wot  horn  in  New  Vork, 
deugned  her.  th*  deagnet  beina  a  aon  of  Hcory  SteerVi  a  ahipvruhl 
at  Danmouih.    The  ngiucieJawnen  of  ihe  veuel  were  Mr  j.  C. 
Stevens.  Ihe  commodore  of  the  NewYoikYichl  Club,  Mr  CJV.Slevini 
Mr  H.  Wnba  and  Mr  J.  B.  f^nlay.    Her  crew  consiMed  of  thirteen 
»n  told,  (even  teameDWoiB  the  mas.  two  nutea.  coolc  uewaid. 
bDr*>H<un«'    Tbecaatof  tHiildiniwaiietdDiniat  ^4]ierton, 
aiu  htf  builder  was  to  receive  one-third  aioie  thuuld  ihe  auixeed 
"  in  out-oiling  any  compelitora  of  the  aame  tonnage  in  Enebr 
The  veaiel  had  a  long  lean  hollow  entrance  and  rather  ihort  but 
ttin.  but  her  tinea  were  graceful  and  clean  and  the  Iiwwverae  aect 
ihipa  very  genile  and  abapely.    She  had  a  clipper  bow 
ifni  alem.   lier  aails  particularly  were  aupeTHV  in  cut  to  tl 
he  Enjdiih  veaclt.    Her  maata  nked,  and  ihe  carried  a  mair 
_^^  to  the  boom,  which  in  thoae  daya  was  ainon  unbnowi.  ... 
England,  a  loreaail.  and  a  jib,  alio  aet  on  a  boon  and  on  an  imnienKiy 
heavy  loieaiay  which  wai  the  chief  auppoit  of  the  fomnaat.    She 
carried  a  amall  nain  topaail  with  a  ahott  wd  and  amall  jackyard. 
Oecatonally  ihe  eet  alio  a  Hying  iib  on  a  jihboom.  but  thia  wai  bm 
leoanM  a>  of  much  account.   The  principal  dimeoiiona  of  the 
"America"  verei    tonnage  171:    length  over  all  94  ft.:    on  the 
heel  Si  Cl,!  baani3aft.&ia.:  fo(emait70ll.biii.i  mainmail  Bl  ft. 
(with  a  rake  of  I)  in-  to  the  tool  in  each  maiOl  boUei'  bowspr' 
17  Fl.  out  board  only;   loregafl  14  f t. ;  nulngaff  IS  f I.;  mainboo 
•A  (1.    She  M<  taltuted  with  p.g-inm;   ai  tana  o(  the  iron  we., 
pennanenlly  buill  into  the  vewel  and  the  real  alowed  inude.   Below 
deck  ahe  wat  comfortably  fitted  for  the  Ij^ng  accommodaiion  of '' 
owner,  gueata  and  crew,  and  a  fockpi  t  on  deck  waa  ■  feature  that  1 
Eivlrah  yachta  of  the  period  poaeaatd. 

Tbe  cup  won  at  Cowca  by  ihe"  America,"  although  notongini 
Intended  la  a  challenge  cup,  waa  allerwards  mven  to  the  New  Y 
Yacht  Onb  fay  tbe  owner  of  the  "  America  "  aa  a  challenge  Iroi 


id  dte  "  America' 


<>  forth  tht — -,, 

jc  place.    In  brief  the  cotulitiaDS  are:    (1]  That  the  racn 

"uTand  oiw*^cht'£i!il'in  the'aiilrtry'or°th<  2ab  boMlng'ihe''oip! 

is  ft.  l!wX."^  not  .i»re'i(iin°90^.'L!w'.l!!"'l(  of''™o-m^ned 
tig  not  lea  than  «ci  ft.  L.W.L,  and  not  more  than  115  It.  L-W.U 
(}*  Tte  challeiKiBg  dub  mart  give  lee  nwinhi>  notice  of  the  race. 
■M  icconfanring  the  challenge  mun  be  wnt  Ihe  name,  tig  and 
lie  lollowlni  wnniiDiia:    length  L.W.L.;    beam  and  dTaught  of 


nct«led).w>i 
vetvL    W^ 


di-houte  regiitry  of  Ihe 


lia  "  raced  against  one  opponent  only.    The 

ihoogh  they  agreed  to  race  one  venel  only 

,«MQi  uv      uwui'u,  '  brought  leveial  yachts  up  Id  the  line  and 

.  ily  ielected  their  defender  at  the  lait  moment.   The  Gnt  defender 

which  "  Livonia  "  had  to  meet  waa  the  "  Columbia,"  which  *< 

■dcventa.    tn  the  third  meet' 


iw" 


toe  American  yacht,  having  carried  an-av 
a  quarter  oC  an  hour-    In  the  ti 


when  Sir  Richard  Sutton  challenged 


between  Ihe  heavy  plank-on-cdge  type  of  CHTter  and  the  prrvailint 
American  type  of^^nad  li^t-draugnt  aloofk  The  coaitcata  peoved 
tbe  BUperlonty  of  IJ»  Amen^A  lia^ia. 


.«'lM6  t&'pbnk-oiHdge 
and  when  tbe  Scottiih  yacht  " 


jule  "  waa  buDl  In  iSSt  t 


waa  quite  easily  defeated  by  the  centre ,.      __.. 

Thus  once  again  did  the  lighter  American  type  pievail  even  againiT 
tbe  modiliedfonn  of  Ihe  "  TMHle." 

between  ih»  "Tlmile"  and  " Vqlunlter "  of  iMy 


built  In  Gnat  Britain  euncHly  for  tbe  nutcb.  and  after  her 
n  |8>T  the  typei  in  fithion  on  both  ddn  or  the  Altantic  rapidly 
nrvereed,  and  deep-draught  lin-keeted  veueb  with  deep  fins  and 
ight  ariailow  bulla  took  the  place  of  ibe  fanner  typa  of  the  rikalhkv 
tmeiican  iloopa  and  deep-keeled  wall-aided  Briiiih  caliet*.  Is 
B nn  ^plcT.i'-':  semi-fin. ktelcd  cuiietm  of  the  new  paliem  were 


anil  ■■i..,ii.,,,..  ■  |.,.,lt  in  189^. 

»g  'i:'n,i  1 1',  m     ']a  [he'  alrenglh  or'iha"Ctu^"or™alfc^  U? 

Li.i.f  Di'n-  d'..  II  nlK'ci  be  raced  for  the  America'a  cup  with  bia  cutter 

haJ  l,„.li .  i..',c  iJu.i  of  defenden, "  Cofcnia,"  "  Pilgrim."  "  Jutalec  ■• 
and  "  Vigilant,"  and  Ibe  latter  beat  "Valkyrie  IL"  In  tbe  follow- 
ing leaion  Ihe  "  Vigilant "  cpoaaed  tbe  Atlantic  and  faced  la  Britiik 
waleiain  iSoi  against  Ihe"  Britannia," and  was ficqucp-i"  ■— •— 

,-    >     M, ,1^  Yai  designed  "Thistle"  and  "Vi— , 

.^. — r_  " -^_n,;^Q^  ^  Lori  Dunraven  10 


G.  L-  Wats 


design  "  Valerie  11 
1*95.     "  Valkyrie  1 

to   rtwSm^ 


in-keeled  b 


?alkvrie 
■Vilky. 


Valkyrie  It. 

Defender's"    11,601,      It'ni'i^d   rli^ 
■rie  til."  being  lag  ft.  over  all  agatnn  "  Deff  mfe'i 


of  sail 


n  follow 


rd  that  "  Villcyiie  111." 


"IMeo 

■mpered  by  the  wash 


I  Ihe  em 


..  ...^ ._.-      /alkyrie  "  beat  "  Defender  "  by  49  leconda 

n  thteorncied  time  and  aetiully  by  i  m.  usee,  but  there  wasa 
lul  at  Ihe  Stan  in  which  "  Dileniler "  waa  partially  disabled. 
In  protest  the  English  yacht  wai  diw^ualilied,  ao  that  both  eveala 
Hinted  to  "  Defender."  In  the  thinJ  nee  Lord  Dmraven  objccled 
hat  ballast  had  been  added  to  lb*  Anerkan  yacbt  aince  meaaur^ 
lent,  and  the  '  Valkyrie  III."  merely  enasd  Ibe  line  and  teiiied. 
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I  •' 


wMk  tbfw  vcfv  cottly  and  wmwiig 

**Sli»mnx:k  Iiyand  **  Shamrock  III."    No.  I.  and  No.  III.  were 
by  W.  Fife,  and  No.  II.  by   G.  L.  Watson.      In  1899 


was  rather  easily  defeated  by  **  Columbia."  In 
1901  the  Americans  were  not  opaciaUy  suooesrful  in  boUdluf  the 
vessel  which  they  had  prepared  to  defend  the  cup,  and  in  the  trial 
faces  the  old  1899  yacht  **  Columbia,"  sailed  by  Capuin  Charles 
Barr-«  half-brother  of  the  skipper  of  the  Scottish  yacht  "  Thistle  ** 
-"defeated  the  new  vessel  **  Constitotion,"  whkh  had  been  built 
(or  the  defence  of  the  trophy  for  1901:  omisonuently  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  again  selected  the  "  Columbia  ^'  to  defend  the  cup 
against  **  Shamrock  II.**  After  very  close  racins  the  **  Columbia  '* 
— which  was  the  better  handled  boat— reuined  tne  priae. 


The  MKt  eofitciC  fcr  the  cop  was  in  1005.  On  this  occasioa 
Herrnhoff  turned  out  in  "  Reliance  "  a  wonderful  example  of  a  iarBB 
fin-keclcd  boat  with  full  pram-bow  and  light  sldmming-dish  hull. 
She  was  of  the  lightest  oossible  construction  (bronze  with  steel 
web  frames),  90  ft.  lengtn  L.W.L.,  144  ft.  length  over  all.  with 
16,160  so.  ft.  of  sail  ana.  15  ft.  10  in.  beam,  and  a  draught  of  19  ft. 

?io.  "  kelianoe  "  was  a  far  more  extreme  vessel  than  Shamrock 
11."  The  latter  had  a  detrper  body  and  a  less  pramroed  overhang 
forward.  With  the  same  water-line  as  "  Reliance,"  the  English 
yacht  bad  rather  over  a  foot  less  beam.  The  chief  difference  in 
dimensioM.  however*  was  in  the  sail  area:  "Shamrock  III." 
csirried  14437  sq.  ft.,  or  1B23  sq.  ft.  less  than  "  Reliance.'.'  The 
result  was  a  very  easy  victory  for.the  "  Reliance" 


Rack  fob  trb  Ambuca'k  Ci7p 


Date. 


Aug.  92, 

Aug.  8, 
Oct.  16, 
Oct.  18, 
Oct.  19, 
Oct.  »i, 
Oct.  a3. 
Aug.  II, 
Aug.  13. 
Nov.  9, 
Nov.  10, 

Sept.  14. 
Sept.  16, 
Sept.  9* 
Sept.  11, 
Sept.ay, 
Sept.  y>. 


Oct  7 
Oct,  9 
Oct.  13 


Sept.  7» 
Sept.  10, 
Sept.  IS 
Oct.  16, 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 

Aug. 
Aug. 

Sept. 


17. 
JO, 
a8 


33 


85t 
870 

871 

871 

871 

871 

871 

876 

S76 

881 

881 

885 

885 

886 

886 

887 

887 


Name. 


Tonnage. 


America 

Aurora 

Magic 

Cambria 

Columbia 

Livonia 

Columbia 

Livonia 

Livonia 

Columbia 

Sappho 

Livonia 

Sappho 

Livonia 

Madeleine 
C*tcas.of  Dufferin 

Madeleine 
C'tcsBof  Dufferin 

Mischief 

Atlanta 

Mischief 

Atlanu 

Puritan 

Cenesta 

Puritan 

Genesta 

Mayfknrer 

Gateta 

Mayflower 

Galatea 

Volunteer 

Thistle 

Volunteer 

Thistle 


170 

47 
97a 

a37-6 

220 

280 

230 

280 
280 
320 
310 
280 

280 

151-49 
138-20 

151-49 
1 38*20 
f9-27 


8'' 

IS 

X 

171-74 
I7l»l4 
171-74 
I7II1- 
209-08 

209*06 

253-94 


Course. 


From  Cowcs  around   Isle  of  Wight    (Aurora 

second). 
N.Y.Y.C.  Course  (Cambria  tenth). 

N.Y.Y.C  Course. 

»  miles  to  windward  off  Sandy  Hook  Light- 
ship and  return. 
N.Y.Y.C.  Course  (Columbia  disabled). 

30  miles  to  windward  off  Sandy  Hook  Lightship 

and  return. 
N.Y.Y.C  CouTK. 

N.Y.Y.C.  Couxie. 

ao  miles  to  windward  off  Sandy  Hook  L^htship 

and  return. 
N.Y.Y.C  Coarae. 

16  miles  to  leewaxd  ftDm  Buoy  5  off  Sandy  Hook 

and  return. 
N.Y.Y.C.  Cmuvt. 

30  miles  to  leeward  off  Sandy  Uook  Ugbtahip 

and  return. 
N.Y.Y.C  Course. 

jo^miles  to  leeward  off  Snadyl  Hook  Lagfatihip 

and  return. 
N.Y.Y.C  Course. 

ao  miles  to  windwaid  off  Scotland  Lightship 
and  return.  - 


Allows 


KTS: 


Elapied 
Time. 


H.  M.  S. 
10  37 
10  55 


7 
34 
17 

43 

I 
6 

S3 

13 

33 


o 
o 

54 

57 

42 
o 

33 
49 


o  38 
o  38 
o  38 

•    • 

©39 

0**5 
o"6 


i 

6 

3 
3 
3 

4 

438 
5    4 
S  34  55 
5  34  53 


Corrected 
Time. 


n»  M.  S. 


10  37 
10 


r 

I 


IS 

5 

41 


I 

6 
5 
5 
5 

I 


o 

4ii 

S3 

52 

5 


32  52 

3  14 

26  41 
39  21 

7  1848 

4  53  18 
5 
5 

5  54  S< 


i 

6 
3 
3 

4 
4 

5 
6 

4 
5 
5 
5 


37  38 
19  41 
4645. 

.in\ 

2  25 

1735 
36  3 


9 
46 
II 


33 

«7 
44 


9J   ao 
13  46} 


33  54 

7  46    o 

4  17    9. 
4  45  39i 

4  54  53 

6  33  34 
3  14 

1^ 
26  41 

5  38  43 


7 

4 

5      

542  56I 
5  54  45 


53  i2 

i3.4ii 


Wins  by 


M.  § 
18    o 

39  "7 
*7    4 
»0  33l 

15  10 

33  a« 
35  27 

«o  59 

37  14 

38  30^ 

38  54 

16  19 

138 

13    a 

39  9 
1933! 
II  48I 


Sailing  Length. 


893 
893 
893 
895 
895 
895 
899 
899 
899 
901 
1901 
i90t 
1903 
35. 1903 
3.t903 


Vigilant 

Valkyrie  It. 

Vigilant 

V^dkyrie  IL 

Vigilant 

Valkyrie  IL 

Defender 

Valkyrie  III. 

Defender 

Valkyrie  III. 

Defender 

Valkyrie  lU. 

Columbia 

Shamrock 

Columbia 

Shamrock 

Columbia 

Shamrock 

Columbia 

Shamrock  IL 

Columbia 

Shamrock  IL 

Columbia 

Shamrock  IL 

Reliance 

Shamnxk  III. 

Reliance 

Shamrock  III. 

Reliance 

Shamrock  III. 


9678 
93-n 
96-78 

93" 

96-78 

93-57* 
100-30 
101*49 
100-36 
101*49 
100*36 
101 '49 
103*135 
101*093 

103*135 
101*092 
103*  itf 
XO3-56S 

103*355 

103-79 

103*355 

103*79 
103-355 

103-79 
108-41 

10A.37 
108*41 

«04'37 
lo8*39 

104-37 


15  miles  tO|  windward  off  Scotland  Lightship  and 

return. 
Course— equilateral  triangle— 30  miles. 

15  miles  to  windward  off  Sootbnd  Lightshipand 

return. 
1 5  miles  to  windward  off  Scotland  Lightshipand 

return* 
OMirse— equilateral  triangle— 30  miks. 

15  miles  to  windward  and  return  from  Sandy 

Hook  Liehtship. 
15  miles  E.S.E.  from  Sandy  Hook  Lightsliipand 

return — 30  miles. 
10  miles  triangular  from  Sandy  Hook  Ligfatship 

—30  miles. 
IS  mdes  S.  by  W.  from  Sandy  Hook  Lightship 

and  return—^  miles. 
IS  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Sandy  Hook  Lightship 

and  return — 30  miles. 
Course — equilateral  triani^e— 30  milea. 

15  miles  S.S.E.  from  Sandy  Hook  Lightship  and 

return— 30  mites. 
15  miles  to  windward  and  return-^  rallcib 

Coune—equilaterat  trian^e-rSO  mileib 

15  miles  to  irindward  and  retunf  30  mflcs. 


M.  S. 

■  • 

148 

148 

I  33 
o  39 

o  39 

•  ■ 

o  39 
O*  6 

•  • 

o  6 

0  16 

•  • 

043 

•  • 

043 

•  m 

043 

•  « 

1  57 

•  ■ 

I  57 
I  57 


Tl.  M.  S. 
5  47 
13  a3 
35    I 
37  34 
39 
53 
M 
44 

!S» 

13 


u 


o 
8 

56 

55 

44 

t 

53  53 
7 
o 


H.  M. 

4    5 


? 


38  35 

44  43 
31  7 
31  44 
13  18 
16  10 

33  40 
33  38 
33  17 
41  17 

4  5* 

18  10 

38  o 
Did 


4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
3 
3 
4 


II 

»5 


47 

35 
I 


35  3« 
H  39 
35  19 
59  55 

8 

55 
55 

43  43 


12 

9 


4  53  53 

5  4    I 


3 
3 

4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 


38    9 
44  43 

30  34 

31  44 
13  35 

10 

17 


16 
33 
33 
32 

39  30 
3  1454 

3  «§  " 

4  38    o 
finbb. 


548 
10  35 

o  40 
8  49 

0  47 

10    8 

•  • 

634 

1  30 

3  35 

041 

7    3 

I  19 


i 


*RcawaMrad.     t  Disqualified  for  fouling  "  Defender."     t  Withdrew  oa  otMciog  tbfe  line.        {  Carried  away  topmast  and 


withdrew.* 
(B.  H.>S.> 


YAK— YAKUTSK 


YAK.  Iba  <Rbl  (ud  donuatidtid)  ox  ol  the  Tibclnn  ptUcau; 
a  ipcdc*  acArly  oUkd  lo  tbe  biwn  group,  Th?  yik,  il« 
IPte fkapu)  grvunKu,  is  ooe  <d  the  £nat  uid  Urgsl  ot  Uic 
wild  oicD,  cbaracieriied  by  ibe  grontb  oi  loDg  ifaagEr  luic  on 
lh«  flanlu  ud  undti  parli  of  the  tml]'  and  the  nell-knomi  buthy 
Uil.  InEuropeafalseiinpressioti  of  tticyakiipievilenl.owiDg 
to  the  [ict  thai  all  the  spcc'mcns  imported  hive  belonged  eilhet 
10  a  imall  domei  uied  breed  frain  Daij  I  ng  oi  to  half  Lreedi; 
tbclattabtuig  genenlly  black  and  Khite  uutead  of  tbe  luufonn 


DooHRicaiid  Vafc  floi 


black  of  tbe  pute-bted  and  wild  animal.  None  of  tuch  hilf- 
bceeds  can  compare  with  the  nugniliccnt  halF-tamed  animali 
kept  by  the  nAlivei  of  the  elevated  Rupui  plateau,  S.  of  the 
Indus,  where  they  affowl  the  only  means  of  transport  by  this 
route  between  Ladnk  and  India,  But  even  these  aK  infciioT 
to  the  Wild  yakf  ivhich  <>tands  iKarly  6  ft.  at  the  shoulder, 
and  is  absolutely  canfined  to  the  uid  central  plateau  ol  Tibet. 

and  the  large  pure-bred  tnimils  will  not  live  at  low  elevaiions. 
The  tails  are  used  in  India  is  ly-whisks,  under  the  ninie  ol 
chowTJs.     The  title  of  "  grunting  oi "  properly  belongs  only 


VAKUB  KHAK  (1840-        ),  n-amir  of  Afghanistan,  son  of 

at  an  early  age,  and  was  made  go^'emor  of  Herat  by  his  father, 
but  bnke  into  open  rebellion  against  him  In  1870,  and  «aj 
imprisoned  in  i3m  in  Kabul.  However,  when  Shcre  Ali  in  1878 
Sed  before  the  Blililh,  he  handed  over  the  government  to  Vakub, 
who,  on  bis  father's  death  in  the  following  February,  was  pro- 

Gandanak.    He  a^eed  lo  receive  i  British  resident,  and  was  in 

But  in  Sipteniber  of  the  same  year  his  nvalled  troops  attacked 


and  his 


.    This  I 


Instantly  avenged,  [or  in  October  EatI  (then  Sir  f  jcdcrick) 
Kobciti  with  a  large  force  defeated  the  Af^ans  on  the  6tb  and 
took  possession  of  Kabul  oa  the  nib.  Yakub  Khan  Ihcreupoa 
abdicated,  took  refugein  the  Biiiisb  camp,  and  was  sent  to  India 
on  the  ijth  st  December. 

:  YAKn-SHIIIA,  an  island  belonging  to  Japan,  lying  S.  of  Kiu- 
(hiu,  ia  io'  jo'  N.  and  ijo*  30'  E.  It  is  an  irregular  pentagon, 
14  m.  in  width  and  the  same  in  length.  It  is  separated  from 
Tancga.shiRi4  by  the  Vincennes  Strait  (Yaku-kaiky6),  i:l  m. 
wide,  and  iu  surface  is  broken  by  lof^  laaanliins,  of  which 
Yae.dakc  rtsn  to  a  befght  ol  6si ;  ft.,  and  Eboshi-dikc  to  a  height 
of  4S40  ft.  Il  is  covered  wflh  dense  fortal,  in  which  are  some 
ol  the  finest  ayptomeria  in  Jipsn,  known  as  ydiu-niiL 

YAKimfC.  a  province  ot  £.  Siieria,  including  nearly  the 
■telle  dI  the  basin  of  the  Lena,  and  covering  an  areaot  ■,S1°,>JJ 
iq.ln..  It  h»»  ih'  '  ""■"  " —  on  lb*  N.,  the  govemnicnis  <i 


!fsk  and  Iitulsk  on  the  W.,  and  Irkutsk  and  Amur  «■ 

,  and  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  (Sea  ot  OUiouk)  by 

unw  Mariume  Province.     The  Vitim  plateau,  >soi>  10 

t.  in  altitude,  bordeied  oB  the  S.E.  by  Ihe  Slanovai  Moun- 

occupies  the  S.E,  portion  ol  the  pnivince.     Its  moist, 

cd  valleys,  intersected  by  ranges  of  flu,  domc-ituped 

hills,  which  rise  nearly  1000  ft.  alwve  the  pbteau,  lonn  an 

desert  of  forest  and  mar^,  vidled  only  by  Tungus 

lave  in  Ihe  S.W.,  where  there  are  a  few  gold-minini 

ts.    The  high  border-ridge  of  the  plateau  (see  SoEaul 

from  the  South  Kluya  Mountains  towards  ihc  N.E., 


thus 


r  Aldan 


N'.E.  a 


h  llie  m 


inlry   skirt*   Ibe    (Atlc 


lis  alpine  region.  It  is  ■  wild 
1  of  mountains,  all  having  a 
deep,  narrow  vaDeyi,  down 
■■   ".    The  wbo' 


>ibed  with  dense  forests,  through  which  none  but  the 
Tunguses  can  Bod  Ibeir  way.  The  lummiu  of  the  iDOunilins, 
4000  to  6000  It.,  mostly  rise  above  tbe  limits  of  tree  vegetation, 
tnit  in  DO  case  pass  Ihe  snow-linc.  The  summits  and  slopes 
abke  are  strewn  with  lUtris  of  crystalline  n>ck,  mostly  hidden 
under  thick  incrustations  of  Uchena,  amid  which  the  larch 
alone  is  able  to  find  sustenance,  Biith  and  aspen  grow  on 
the  lower  slopes;  and  in  the  narroir  valley  bottoms  Ibickeu 
ol  poplar  and  willow  or  patches  of  grass  spring  u 
scanty  alluvium-  All  ific  Decessaiies  of  lif  e  for  ibi 
have  to  be  shipped  from  Jikutak  down  the  Lena 
at  entrepdts,  whence  they  are  transported  in  winter  by  means 
ol  reindeer  10  their  dcstmalion.  A  line  drawn  from  the  mouih 
ol  the  Vitim  N.E..  (awards  that  of  ibe  Aldan  separates  the 
mountain  tenons  Irom  Itae  elevated  pUin*  (ijin  to  sooa  It.) 
which  fringe  the  bighbnds  all  the  way  from  the  upper  Lena 
to  Verkhne-Kolymsk,  and  piobably  to.  the  mouth  of  ihe 
Kolyma.  Vast  mcadoB^,  lonietimci  marshy,  eilend  over  these 
plains  in  the  S.W.;  farther  N,  moans  and  lichens  an  the 
predominant  vegeiiiion.  The  surface  is  much  lurmwed  by 
rivers  and  diversified  by  mountain.chaina  (VeiLfaoyinsk, 
Kolymsk  and  Alazeya)  about  the  real  chaiactei  ol  which  litile 
is  known.  Beyond  the  elevated  pUint  vast  tundns,  carpeted 
with  mosses  and  lichens,  stretch  to  the  shore*  ol  the  fte-bDund 


oupa-^he  LyaUiov.  the 


■lands.  TbeMsdvyahic 
-0  AyunlibndaiaChsun 
nay  art  merely  ntrorai.  iivranBCi  L,ana  seeiti*  10  be  the  outer 
ibiand  of  a  great  end  as  yet  unknown  archipelago.  Every  year  a 
narrow  passage  close  10  the  coast  is  left  afniDH  free  of  ice,  cabling 

the  Jdla  of  Ihe  Lena. 

The  great  ancrv  of  Yakutsk,  the  Lena,  rises  on  ihc  W.  slope  el 
tbe  Baikal  Mountains,  close  to  Uke  Baikal,  About  ta'ti.  it 
Tcceivea  from  the  right  i(i  first  grcal  IribuLary.  ihc  Viiim  (IIJO  m. 
ia  len^h}.  which  la  navigable  by  tteamers  in  its  lower  caunc.  The 
Olekina  (TOD  m.)  is  navigable  only  in  the  very  loim  pan  of  iii 
coune,  and  the  Aldan  Hiss  m.)  is  navigated  Irom  Uu^Mayik. 
On  the  lett  is  the  Vilyui  (ijoo  m.),  which  haa  an  immense  diainaae 
area  on  Ibe  lower  plains,  and  has  been  navigated  wkc  tU;.  The 
lower  coune  of  the  Lena  is  aibjed  10  terrible  inundations  when 
the  ice  break*  up  on  its  upper  reaches.  The  CHenefc  (ixu  m.). 
which  enlera  Ihe  Arctic  Ocean  lo  the  W.  of  the  Lena,  it  <lto  a  con- 
lidetable  iftfer:  the  Yana  (TJO  m).  Indigirk*  (050]  and  Kidyma 
(it«i}aniiieinIbeBiOBnlainre«onbeIwcea6l'andBi'N.,  and 
Aaw  N.  and  N.E.  Into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  granites,  granitic  syenites  and  gneisses  of  the  high  plateau 
an  wrapped  about  by  a  variety  of  cryiiallint  slates.  Huronian  and 
Uunniian;  and  Silurian  and  bgvgnian  limcMonca  and  aandiionei 
•itend  over  vast  arni.    Farther  N.  the  Carbon»ermia,  Cietaonis 

poii-Claeial  eliewheie.     The  mineral  wealth  ofYaliuish  is  very 
■real:   but  gold  and  salt  (obtained  froni  uiringi}  only  aicwotked. 
Coal  haa  been  discovered  on  the  Vil>  ui  and  on  the  lowet  Laoa. 
Yakuuk   has  unparalleled  extremes  ol  cekl  tod  beat.     At 
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Vcrichmmlc  oa  tbe  Yam  (67*  34'  N.  and  134*  »'  E.),  fiwu  of 
"79*5  r-  have  beea  ob«erved,  and  the  avcnse  temperature  of  the 
three  winter  month*  ie  •^53*1*;  even  that  of  March  only  U  little 
above  the  freesing*point  ofniercury  i'^yj'^*).  Neither  Uit-Yansk 
(70*  m'  N..  hut  dote  to  the  aea  ooact)  nor  Vakatek.  nor  even  thejpolar 
iUtioo  U  Sagastyr  at  the  mouth  «il  the  Lena  (73*  33'  N;)»  haa  a 
winter  ao  coldana  lo  protracted.  And  yet  at  Sai^ityr  temperatures 
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n4kidendorff)<  The  Lena,  both  at  Kh«nsk  and  at  Yakutsk,  is 
free  from  ice  for  only  161  days  in  the  year,  the  Yana  at  Uit>Yansk 
for  109.  At  Yakutsk  only  1^5  days  and  at  Verkhoyansk  only  73 
have  no  snow;  the  interval  between  the  latest  frosts  of  one 
season  and  the  earliest  f  roeto  of  the  next  is  bardy  37  days. 

Tlie  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Yakuts;  there  are  8om« 
ao,ooo  Rosaians,  many  of  them  exiles,  ana  a  certain  number 
of  Tttngusct,  Tatars,  Lamuts  and  Chukchis.  The  estimated 
pop.  in  1906  was  300,600.  The  Yakuts  belong  to  the 
Turkish  stock,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  Turkish,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  Monfoliao  words.  They  call  themselves  Sokha  or 
Sakbov  (pL  Sokhalar  or  Sakhalov),  their  present  name  having 
hftn  borrowed  by  the  Russians  firom  the  Tungnscs,  who  call 
them  Yeko  or  Yekot.  Most  probably  they  once  inhabited 
S.  Siberia,  especially  the  upper  Yenisei,  where  a  Tatar  tribe 
calling  itself  Sakha  still  survives  in  Minusinsk,  lliey  are 
middle-sised,  have  dark  and  rather  narroic  eyes,  a  broad 
flat  nose,  thick  black  hair  and  little  beard.  Tliey  are  very 
bborious  and  enterprising,  and  display  in  schools  much  more 
intcQigcnce  than  the  Tunguses  or  Buiyats.  Their  implements 
show  a  great  degree  of  skill  and  some  artistic  taste.  They 
live  in  log  ywtas  or  huts,  with  small  windows,  into  which 
plates  of  ice  or  pieces  of  skin  are  inserted  instead  of  glass. 
During  summer  they  abandon  their  wooden  dwellings  and 
encamp  in  conical  tents  of  birdi  bark.  Their  food  is  chiefly 
flesh,  and  they  drink  kumiss,  or  marcs'  milk.  Though  neariy 
all  are  nominally  Christians,  they  retain  much  of  their  original 
Shamanism.  Their  settlements  are  now  steadily  advancing 
S.  into  the  hunting  domains  of  the  Tunguses,  who  give  way 
before  their  superior  civilization. 

The  province  is  divided  into  five*  districts,  the  chirf  (owns 
of  which  are  Yakutsk,  Olekminsk,  Sredne-Kolymsk,  Verk- 
hoyansk and  Vilutsk.  Though  the  production  of  gold  from 
fold  washings  has  been  on  the  decrease,  over  15,000  workers 
are  employed  in  the  Olekma  and  Vitim  gold-mines.  Only 
43.000  acres  are  under  crops,  chiefly  bariey..  Most  of  the 
inhabitanu  are  engaged  in  live-stodi  breeding,  and  keep  rein- 
deer and  sledge-dogs.  Fish  is  an  important  artide.of  food,  especi- 
ally in  the  Kolyma  region.  In  the  N.  hunting  is  important, 
the  skins  taken  being  principally  those  of  squirrels,  ermines, 
hares,  foxes,  Arctic  foxes,  and  a  few  sables,  beavers  and  beats. 

The  principal  channel  of  communication  is  the  l.cna.  As 
soon  as  the  spring  arrives,  scores  of  boats  are  buHt  at 
Kachungsk,  Verkholensk  and  Ust-Ilginsk,  and  the  goods  brought 
on  sledges  In  winter  from  the  capital  of  Siberia,  Lncluding  con- 
siderable amounts  of  com  and  salt  meat,  are  shipped  down 
the  river.  A  few  steamers  descend  to  the  delta  of  the  Lena,-  and 
return  with  cargoes  of  fish  and  furs.  Cattle  are  brou^t  from 
TVansbaikalla.  Two  routes,  mere  hoise-tncks,  radiate  from 
Yakutsk  to  Ayan  and  to  Okhotsk.  Manufactured  goods  and 
groceries  are  imported  to  Yakutsk  by  the  former. 

Sec  F.  ThieSB,  Dot  Cauttmemeni  Jakntsk  in  Ostsikirien,  in  Pdtt' 
manm*s  MiUeitimgem  (1897),  and  Maydetl,  Reisen  wm4  FarsekmUgn 
im  J4tkutskisdum  CM*t  tn  OsUi&irieu  (St  Petersbcng,  a  vols.,  1803- 
1896).  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

TAICmSK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Kussia,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  in  6a*  a'  N.  and  tap*  4^  £.,  1165  m.  N.E. 
of  Irkutsk,  on  a  branch  of  the  Lena.  Pop.  about  7000. 
The  old  fort  is  destroyed,  except  ita  five  wooden  towers.  The 
wooden  houses  are  built  upon  high  basements  to  protect  them 
ffon  the  floods.  Yakutsk  possesses  a  theologScal  seminary  and 
B  cathednl.  Its  merchants  cany  on  trade  in  furs,  mammoth 
ivory  and  reindeer  hides.    The  town  was  founded  in  1633. 

TALS  UXIVEBSIIT,  the  third  oldest  univervty  in  the  United 
Stotas,  at  New  Haven, 


The  founders  of  the  N«v  HavcA  colMQf,  Udi  those  ol  Mass«- 
chusetu  Bay,  cherished  the  establishment  of  a  coUege  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  ideal  of  a  Christian  state,  of  which  educa^ 
tkn  and  religion  should  be  the  basis  and  the  chief  fruits.  New 
Haven  since  1644  had  contributed  annually  to  the  support  of 
Harvard  College,  but  the  distance  of  the  Cambridge  scbod  fnan 
southern  New  England  seemed  in  those  daya  oonsiderahle;  and 
a  separate  educatioBal  establishment  was  also  called  for  by  a 
divergent  development  in  politics  and  theology.  Yale  was 
founded  by  ministen  selected  by  the  churches  of  the  ookny,  as 
President  Thomas  Clap  said,  to  the  end  that  th^  might  *'  educate 
ministerB  in  our  own  way.'-  Though  *'  College  land  "  was  set 
apart  hi  16471*  Yale  CoUege  had  its  actual  beginning  in  1700  when 
a  few  clergymen  met  in  the  New  Haven  with  the  puipoee  **  to 
stand  as  trustees  or  undertakers  to  found,  erect  and  govern  the 
College"  for  which  at  various  times  donations  of  books  and 
money  had  been  made.  The  formal  establishment  was  in  1701. 
The  Connecticut  legislature  in  October  granted  a  charter  which 
seems  to  have  been  partly  drafted  by  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  of 
Boston;  the  Mather  famfly  ako  were  among,  those  in  Boaton 
who  welcomed  and  laboured  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary 
of  a  stricter  theology  than  Harvard,  and  the  ten*  clergymen  who 
were  the  foundem  and  first  trustees  of  the  College  were  graduates 
of  Harvard. 

The  Icgisbture,  fearful  of  provoking' in  England  attention 
eatber  to  the  new  school  or  to  the  powers  used  in  chartering  it, 
assumed  merely  to  license  a  "  collegiate  school,"  and  made  its 
powers  of  ooofening  degrees  as  unobtrusive  as  possible.  In 
170a  the  teaching  of  Yale  began.  In  the  early  years  the 
upper  students  studied  where  the  rector  lived,  and  considerable 
groups  of  the  lower  students  were  drawn  off  by  their  tutors  to 
different  towns.  In  17 16  the  trustees  purchased  a  Jot  in  New 
Haven,  and  in  the  next  year  the  College  was cstabliahed  thereby 
the  legislature.  Commencement  was  held  at  New  HaveA  in  the 
same  year,  but  the  last  of  the  several  student  bodiet  did  not 
disband  until  1719.  The  school  did  not  gain  a  name  until  the 
completion  of  the  first  building  in  1718.  This  had  been  made 
possible  by  a  gift  from  Eiihu  Yale  (1649^1731),  a  native  of 
Boston  and  son  of.  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  Haven; 
he  had  ama^wH  great  wealth  in  India,  where  he  was  governor 
of  the  East  India  Company's  settlement  at  Madras.  The  tnotees 
accordingly  named  it  Yale  College  in  his  honout. 

The  chnter  of  1701  stated  that  the  end  of  the  school  was  the 
instruction  of  youth  "  in  the  aru  and  sciences,"  that  they  might 
be  fitted  *'  lor  public  emplqyment,  both  In  church  and  civil 
stale."  To  the  detgy,  however,  who  controlled  the  OiUege, 
theokiKy  waa  the  basb,  security  and  test  of  "  arts  and  scieacca." 
In  1722  the  rector,  Timothy  Cutler,  was  dismisacd  because  of 
a  leaning  toward  Epiaoopacy.  Various  -special  tests  were  em- 
ployed to  preserve  the  doctrinal  purity  of  Calvinism  among  the 
inatructon;  that  of  the  students  was  carefully  looked  after.  In 
I7S3  a  atfingent  test  was  fixed  by  the  Corporation  to  ensure  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  teachers.  This  was  abolished  in  1778.  From 
1808  to  18x8  the  President  and  tutors  were  obliged  to  signify 
assent  to  a  jeneral  formulation  of  orthodox  belief.  %  When 
George  Whitefidd,  in  1740,  initiated  by  his  preaching  the 
*'  Great  Awakening,"  a  locsl  schism  resulted  in  Cbnnectinit 
between" Old  U^U"  and" New LighU."  When the^CoUege 
set  up  an  independent  church  the  Old  IJghts  made  the  contention 
that  the  CoUege  did  not  owe  iu  foundation  to  the  original 
trustees,  but  to  the  first  charter  granted  by  the  legislature, 
which  might  therefore^oontrol  the  Cdlcge.  TlUsdaim  President 
Clap  triumphantly  controverted  (1763),  but  Yale  fell  in  con* 
sequence  under  popular  distrust,  and  her  growth  was  delayed 
fay  the  shutting  off  of  financial  aid  fson  the  JepUature. 

By  the  first  charter  (1701)  the  trustees  of  the  College 
were  required  to  be  ministcss  (for  a  long  time,  piacticaHy, 

*  In  1668  the  Hookias  Grammar  School,  next  after  the  Boston 
Latin  School  the  oldest  educational  instttutioo  of  this  grade  in  the 
United  States,  was  established  in  New  Haven. 

*Tkb  number  was  increased  to  eleven,  the  foil  number  allowed 
by  the  charter,  within  a  asomh  after  k  waa  gianied. 
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Gongr^itioiiilisu)  KSlding  in  tbe  oohmy.  By  a  supptementary 
•ct  of  1733  the  rector  was  made  ez-officio  a  trustee.  By  a  second 
diarter  (1745)  ample  powers  were  confeired  upon  tbe  president 
(rector)  and  fellows,  constituting  together  a  governing  board  or 
Corporation.  This  charter  is  still  in  force.  In  1792  the  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state,  and  six  state  senators, 
were  made  ex-offido  members  of  the  Corporation.  In  187a  the 
six  senators  were  replaced  by  six  graduates,  chosen  by  the  alunmi 
body.  The  derical  element  still  constitutes  one  half  of  the 
Corporstioa.  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  under  the 
lead  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  (9.V.),  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale 
became  nationally  prominent  for  "  Taylorism  "  or  *'  New  Haven 
Theology."  Daily  attendance  at  prayeis  is  still  required  of  all 
college  students. 

Hie  first  college  professorship  established  was  that  of  divinity 
(1755),  which,  in  a  sense,  was  the  beginning  of  extra-college 
or  university  work.  The  theological  department  was  not 
organised  as  a  distinct  school  until  1823.  In  1770  a  second 
professorship  was  established,  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  Timothy  Dwight  (president,  1795-18x7)  planned 
tbe  establishment  of  profe^onal  8cho<rfs;  his  term  saw  the 
foundation  of  the  Medical  School  (1813)  besides  the  Divinity 
SchooL  In  1803  a  chair  was  created  for  Benjamin  Siltiman,  Sr. 
(1779-1864)  in  chemistry  and  natural  history;  English  grammar 
and  geography  did  not  disappear  from  the  curriculum  until 
1826,  nor  arithmetic  until  1830;  political  economy  was  intro- 
duced in  1825,  and  modem  languages  (French)  in  the  same 
year.  Not  until  1847  did  modem  history  receive  separate 
recognition.  The  library  had  been  given  the  status  of  an 
independent  department  in  1843.  Compulsoiy  commons  were 
abolished  in  1842,  thus  removing  one  feature  of  a  private 
boarding  school  Corporal  pui^ment  ("cuffing"  of  the 
offender's  ears  by  the  President)  had  disappeared  before  the 
War  of  Independence;  and  so  also  had  the  custom  of  printing 
the  students'  names  according  to  their  social  rank,  and  using 
a  "  degradation  "  in  precedence  as  punishment;  while  Dwight 
abolished  the  ancient  custom  of  fagging,  and  the  undemocratic 
system  of  fines  that  enabled  a  rich  student  to  live  as  he  pleased 
at  the  expense  only  of  his  pocket.  The  School  of  Law  was 
established  in  1843.  Instructicm  to  graduates  in  non-profcik 
sional  courses  seems  to  have  been  begun  in  1826.  Tlie  appoint- 
ment  of  Edward  E.  Salisbury  to  the  chair  of  Arabic  and  Sanskrit 
(1841)  was  the  first  proviskm  at  Yale  for  the  instruction  of 
graduates  by  professors  ind^iendent  of  the  (^ll^ge.  About  the 
same  time  graduate  instraction  in  chemistry  became  important. 
(In  1846  also  a  chair  of  agricultural  chemistry  was  established— 
the  fir^  in  the  country.)  In  1846  an  extra-College  department 
of  Philosophy  and  Arts  was  created,  conferring  devices  since 
1852;  and  from  this  were  separated  in  1854  the  sdencesy  which 
were  entrusted  to  a  separate  Scientific  School,  the  original 
promoter  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States.  Since  that  time  this  school  and  the  College  have 
developed  much  as  comi^mentary  and  coordinate  schools  of 
undergraduates,  Yale  affording  in  this  respect  a  very  marked 
contrast  with  Harvard.  Graduate  instraction  was  concentrated 
in  1 87 1  into  a  distinct  Graduate  School  This  with  the  three 
traditional  profeasiooal  schools — ^the  Art  School,  established 
in  1866  (instmction  since  1869),  and  the  first  univcnity  art 
school  of  the  country,  the  Muac  School,  established  in  1894 
(instraction  since  1890),  and  tbe  Forest  School,  established  in 
1900 — make  up  the  University,  around  the  College.  For  the 
founding  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Geoi^ 
Peabody,  of  London,  contributed  8150,000  m  1866.  The 
Observatory,  devoted  exclusively  to  research,  was  established 
in  1871.  In  1887  the  name  Yale  "  University  "  was  adopted. 
The  orgasic  unity  of  the -whole  was  then  recognized  by  throwing 
open  tO' students  of  any  department  the  advantages  of  all.  In 
1886,  for  the  firet  time,  a  president  was  chosen  who  was  not  of  the 
CoOggfi  liculty,  but  from  the  Univcnity  faculty. 

OMft'mii  were  the  changes  in  the  metamorphosis  of  old  Yale, 
MMJnjl.ittore  influence  upon  its  real  and  inner  life  than  the 
jipi  txter-' '  ^^-^  'recdom  accorded.the  aiudenU  in 


the  selection  of  their  studies.  In  1854  there  wss'b'^  election 
permissible  until  late  in  the  Junior  year.  In  1876,  1884  and 
1893  such  freedom  was  greatly  extended.  In  1892  the  work  ol 
the  Graduate  School  was  forinally  opened  to  women  (some  pro* 
lessors  having  admitted  them  for  years  past  by  special  consent). 
Yale  was  the  first  college  in  New  England  to  take  this  step. 

The  buildings  number  slxty4our  in  all.  Coooecticttt  Hall 
(i:^S(>-53),  lof^  known  as  South  Middle  College,  a  plain  brick 
DuiidfnK,  is  the  only  remainder  of  the  colonial  style  (restored,  1905). 
Arouno  it  are  fourteen  buildings  formisf  a  quadrangle  en  toe 
College  campus  on  the  W.  side  01  the  New  Haven  Green,  between 
Elm  and  Chape)  Streets.  The  okiest  are  the  Old  Library  (1842) 
and  Alumni  Hall  (1853).  Others  are  the  Art  School  (i^)>  Famaro 
Hall  (1869).  Darfee  Hall  (1870).  Uwnnce  Hall  (1886).  BatteJl 
Chapel  (1876),  Osbora  Hall  (1689).  Vanderbilt  HaU  (1894).  Chit- 
tenden Hall  (1888}  and  Unsly  HaU  (1908).  Dwight  HaU.  ciectai 
in  1886  for  the  Yale  University  Christian  Asaociatkio,  Welch  HaU 
(1892)  and  Phdps  Hall  complete  the  quadrangle.  Across  from 
the  W,  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  Peabody  Museum  (1876). 
On  the  N.  aide  of  Elm  Street  is  a  row  of  buiknags,  induding  the 
Gymnasium  (1802).  the  Divintty  School  (187OJ  and  the  Law 
Sdiool  (1897).  University  Avenue  leads  N.  from  the  College  campus 
to  the  University  court  or  campus,  on  which  are  the  Bicentennial 
Buildings  (1901-2),  £.  and  N.E.  of  the  Unlvenity  court  are 
the  buildings  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  Farther  N.E.  are 
the  Oboervatbry,  Hammond  MetaUurgical  Laboratory,  Foreatry 
Building  and  Innrmary,  and  to  the  SlW.  of  the  CoHege  campus 
are  the  Medical  School  and  Unlversitv  Oinic 

The  UnivcrsSty  is  organized  in  (our  departments — Philosophy 
and  the  Arts,  Theology,  Medicine,  and  Law^-each  with  a  distinct 
faculty.  The  first  embraces  the  Academical  Depaitment  (Otllcge)* 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,— named  in  honour  cijoaepk  Earle 
Sheffield  (1793-1882),  a  generous  benefactor— the  bchool  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  Department  of  Music,  the  Graduate  School  and 
the  Forest  School,  founded  in  1900  by  a  gift  of  $150,000  from 
J.  W.  Pinchot  and  his  wife.  Other  institutions  uiganued  inde* 
pendently  of  any  one  department  are:  the  Library,  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Astronomical  Observatory  and 
the  Botanical  Garden,  estabkdied  in  1900  on  the  estate  of  Prtifessor 
O.  C.  Marsh.  The  special  treasures  of  the  Library  Include  the 
classical  libruy  of  Ernst  Curtius;  the  ooUectum  of  Oriental  books 
and  manuscripts  made  bv  Edward  E.  Salisbury  (.814-1901);  the 
Chinese  library  of  Samuel  WeUs  Williams  (i8i2~i88^);  ajapaness 
collection  of  above  3000  volumes;  tbe  Scandinavian  Horary  of 
Count  Rbnt;  the  .collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts  made  by 
Count  Landberv;  the  political  adeuoe  collection  01  Robert  yoQ 
Mohl :  a  copy  <»  Newton's  Prindpia  presented  to  tbe  CoUcge  by 
the  author;  manuscripts  of  Jonathan  Edwards;  and  large  pans 
of  a  gift  of  nearly  a  thousand  volumes,  given  to  Yale  in  1731  by 
Bishop  George  Berkeley,  who  also  gave  to  the  College  his  American 
farm,  as  a  basis  .of  a  scholarship,  the  first  esrabtisbed  in  Aanerica. 
The  Ubrary  is  c^xxrially  strongf  in  the  departments  of  American 
history,  medieval  histoiy  and  English  dramatic  literature.  lu 
total  number  of  volumes  in  1910  was  nearly  600.000,  exclusive  of 
many  thousand  pamphlets.  The  Peabody  Museum  contains  an  un« 
rivalled  coUcction  of  Stlurian  trilobites;  a  fine  collection  of  paeudo- 
morphs;  a  beautiful  collection  of  Chinese  artist k:  work  in  stone 
made  by  Samuel  Wells  WUliams;  a  notable  mineralogical  collec- 
tion: a  fine  collection  of  meteorites  made  by  Professor  Hubert 
Anson  Newton  (1830-1896);  and  the  magnificent  palaeontokigicil 
collection  of  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh.  The  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 
poBwsiM?s  the  Jarvcs  gallery  of  Italian  art,  a  reaurkaUe  collection 
of  Italian  "  pnmilivcs  "  dating  from  the  iith  to  tlie  I7th  century; 
the  Aldcn  collection  of  Belgian  wood-carvings,  01  the  I'p.h, 
century;  and  a  large  collection  of  modem  paintings  among  Which 
are  fiity-four  pictures  by  John  Trumbull.  The  oiganisatioa  oi 
the  TnimbuU  collection  in  1831  was  the  first  step  taken  in  the 
United  States  toward  the  introduction  of  the  fine  arts  into  a 
university.  The  equipment  of  the  Observatory  con«si8  prinnpaTly 
of  a  six-inch  heliometer  by  Repnold,  an  eight-inch  equatorial  by 
Grubb,  and  two  sets  of  equatorially  mounted  cameras  for  photo- 
graphing meteors. 

In  the  College  and  the  Medical^  School  four  yean  are  reooired 
to  complete  the  course  of  instruction;  in  the  Divinity  School  and 
the  Law  School,  three  years;  in  the  Forest  School,  two  years: 
and  in  the  Scientific  School  there  are  both  three->[ear  and  five-year 
courses,  five  years  beinj;  required  for  all  engineering  degrees.  Ad* 
mission  to  the  College  is  gained  only  by  pasung  an  examination  in 
Latin,  Greek  or  substitutes  for  Greek»  French  or  German,  English, 
mathematics  and  ancient  history.  Admission  to  the  Scientific 
School  is  also  only  by^  examination.  Substantially  the  equivalent 
of  a  college  d«ree  is  rcouired  for  admission  to  the  Usvuiity 
School,  but  the  Medkal  School  and  the  Law  School  require  only 
two  years  of  coUege  work,  and  a  student  may  obtain  a  degree 
from  Yale  College  and  a  degree  in  divinity*  medicine  or  law  ia 
six  years.  The  Korest  School,  with  an  ektennve  equipment  at 
New  Haven  and  a  Forest  Experiment  Station  conpristng  aboot 
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^  Vili  Ln  .fninul.  cditrd  b*  a  board  o(  tludcnli:  the  YaU 
JfidKiif  Jtmrmoi,  Rlitrd  by  ntmben  ol  the  Medical  Facnliy  witb 
tilt  iKiBav  of  *  board  of  Uuduiii  the  yaU  Altmni  WiMy: 
and  the  fa^  Stwi,  a  daily  paprr  manafed  by  the  iiudenla.  Tbe 
Yale  BIcenleTiiiia]  Publicalioiu  conlaJTl  rtprinu  ol  Kl^tanl^  Fafnl 
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Yale  ^m  vitk  in  fellow  colk 
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Haivaid.  on  (be  leader*  of  the  N 
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(Praldoit  tUdky)  united  wiin  ins  letsar  tumuiua  01  ocr 
tntdhclual  nviroimcDt  to  delay  b«r  development.  Uaivard'i 
tnwlormation  into  a  modem  univeraily  waa  man  apootaneoua 
ud  rafidi  Vaka  remained  nucb  longer  under  the  dominancr  oi 
eoUeiUia  Iradlliona.  But.  aoordini  to  Dr  Chirlei  F.  Thwinf 
IThi  AmokaaCilUtt  in  AmtricaM  Lift.  New  York.  >S«;1,  of  tbe 
•BcafiUinf  "  Ibehlgheat  political  and  judicial  officii."  and  coming 
from  Anerka*  coUcfa  founded  before  iT)o.  Yale  had  helped 
(up  10  it^t)  to  train  tbe  largeil  number.  On  I  be  roll  of  her 
■lumd  tie  luch  namci  u  Philip  Uvingslon,  EJi  Whilney.  John 
C  Calhoun.  Jamei  Kent.  Samud  F.  B.  Mone.  Chief  J u nice 
Honixin  R.  Waiie  and  President  Tafl. 
The  Preudenli  have  been  aa  foUowi:  in  I70i-i;o7,  Abraham 


ntnoa  {i64s-iToj)i  fr*  '<■■  IJ07-1114,  Samud  Andrew 
Ii6i6-ii]7);  In  1719-1711.  Timothy  Culler  (1684-1765);  in 
I]i>-i7i6,  oSce  filled  by  the  College  tinateea  in  rotation;  [n 
I7i6-i73q,  EUsha  Williami  (1604-1755);  In  I73«-I766,  Tbomai 
Clap(i:o3-i767)if"'n"- 1766-1777,  NipbtaliDanctl  (1J17- 
1780);  in  I777-179S.  E=«  Slila  (i7'7-i79i);  in  i7«-iBi7, 
Timothy  Dwighi  (17J1-1B17);  in  iSiT-i&iS,  Jeicmiab  Day 
<i77]-iU7}l  ui  1&46-1S71,  TheodoR  Dwi^l  Wooiaey  (tSoi- 
iSBq);  In  iSjl<-iSS6,  Noah  PortR  (iBir-iSfi);  in  iSg»- 
1899,  Timothy  Dwight  {b.  iSig);  and  Arthur  Twiolng  Hadley 
(b.  1856). 
See  UfatrMa  xmi  Uidr  Seni  (Bealon,  3  vola.,  laaS'ioaa); 
'  '  "  NmoD.  Arthur  T.  Hadlcr«al.,>»r^wia.Vr^ 
:i>  Y<irk.  1895);  Timothy  Dwighl,  ifnuriii  if  Ytk 
'm.  iU}'i»M  (New  York,  1903);  Franklin  BowdiitK 
icjt  cf  uEi  HiAry  <^  Fad  Virxriily  (New  Votk,  [B«7). 
Uai  Si^inii  fait  tjllip  mik  Anwili  tf  du  C-IUn 
(TV.  iTar-ryai  (New  Yotk.  «  vab.,  1881-1907);  B.  C  Sitimt. 
diUarT  1^  B4malm  in  Oma^Hal,  Circalar  of  rnfonoilion 
ted  Statei  Birmu  ot  Education  (Waihinalon. 


ChaHeaE.  Nun 


No.   1  ol   Ihe'tlfu ,..., 

i»93);  L.  S.  W.lch  and  Waller  Camp,  Fair,  HirCcmBui,  Clan 
JtMKi  aW  AlUrHa  (Botlon,  iB«);  6i>tlej  FnBUIinThwing.,4 
matry  tl  HitUr  Edmalim  fa  AnurioL  (New  York.  1906). 

YALTA,  a  leapon  of  Russia,  in  Ibe  govtmmenl  of  Tautida, 
on  (be  S.  coaai  of  the  Crimea,  at  Ibe  fool  ol  the  Yaili  Mountains, 
jj  m.  S.  of  Simferopol.  Pop.  13,169.  Il  is  the  CaHia  at  Jalila 
of  the  Arab  geographen.  Its  tDfldstead  is  open,  and  the 
tnnual  mean  temperaluie  b  sO'S*  F.    Tbe  town  It  a  fashion- 

TAM,  a  term  tmially  appHed  li>  the  tuber*  ol  varioos  species 
of  Dinana.    These  are  planU  with  thick  tubers  (generatl 
devrtopmetit  ol  the  hue  of  the  iiem),  (mm  nhirh  pro- 
annual  dlmbing  si  '       ' 
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rhe  Chinese  yam.  ii  haidy  In  Crest  Britain,  bur  the  ircal 
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weigh  moM  tliMi  ij^  lb.  The  plant  grows  (recly  in  deep  Mndy 
floilT  moderately  ennched.  The  acts,  consistinK  of  imcccs  of  the 
roots,  may  be  planted  in  March  or  April,  ana  require  no  other 
culture  than  the  staking  of  the;  climbing  stems.  They  should  not 
be  dug  up  before  November,  the  chief  increase  in  thetr  size  taking 
place  in  autumn.  They  sometimes  strike  downwards  a  or  3  ft. 
mto  the  soil,  and  must  be  carefully  dug  out,  the  upper  slender 
part  being  reserved  for  propagation,  and  the  lower  fleshy  portion 
eaten  after  having  been  allow«i  a  few  days  to  diy.  The  tubers  of 
D,  data  aoroettmcs  weigh  100  lb.  Most  of  the  yams  contain  an 
acrid  principle,  which  is  dissipated  in  cooking. 

The  only  European  Dioscorea  b  that  known  as  D.  pyrenaka^ 
a  native  01  the  Pyrenees,  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  species  growing 
at  a  long  distance  from  all  its  congeners.  True  yams  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  sweet  potato,  Ipamoea  Batatas,  as  they 
sometimes  are  in  London  marfccts.  The  common  black  bryony 
{Tamus  eommunts)  of  hedges  in  England  is  closely  allied  to  the 
yams  of  the  tropics,  and  has  a  similar  root-stock,  which  is  reputed 
to  be  poisonous. 

For  the  history  of  the  yam,  and  its  cultivation  and  uses  in  India, 
see  G.  Watt,  Dutionary  0}  the  Economic  Froduets  of  India,  lii.  (1S90). 

YAHA  (Sanskrit  **twtn,"  in  allusion  to  his  being  twin  with 
his  sister  Yami,  traditionally  the  first  human  pair),  in  Hindu 
mythology,  judge  of  men  and  king  of  the  unseen  world.  He 
was  the  first  moKal  to  die,  and  having  discovered  the  way  to  the 
other  world  is  the  guide  ol  the  dead.  Three  hymns  in  the  Rig 
Veda  are  addressed  to  him. 

YAMAOATA.  ARITOMO.  Prince  (1858-  ),  Japanese 
field-marshal,  was  born  in  Choshu.  He  began  life  as  an  ordinary 
samurai  and  rose  steadily  in  reputation  and  rank,  being  created 
a  count  in  1884,  a  marquess  in  1805  (after  the  war  with  China) 
and  a  prince  in  1907  (after  the  war  with  Russia).  He  twice 
held  the  post  of  premier,  and  was  the  leader  of  Japanese  con- 
servatism, being  a  staunch  opponent  of  party  cabinets. 

YAIIBOU.  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  river  Tunja,  49  m.  W. 
of  Burgas  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  15,708.  It  has  a  large  agricul- 
tural trade,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  chief  corn 
districts.  In  the  town  are  the  remains  of  old  forlificationSi  and 
the  ruins  of  a  fine  mosque.  The  bezetlan,  or  old  market-house^ 
is  entire,  but  is  now  used  as  a  military  magasiae.  An  ancient 
Macedonian  town  lay  some  4  m.  N.,  but  Yamboli  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  nth  century,  when  it  was  known  by  the  Bysan- 
lines  as  Dampolis  or  Hyampolis. 

YAM^HlN,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Meiktila  division  of 
Upper  Burma.  The  town  hu  a  statkm  on  the  railway  275  m. 
N.  of  Rangoon.  Pop.  (1901)  8680.  It  is  an  important  centre 
of  trade  with  the  Shan  Sutes.  The  district  lies  between  the 
Shan  States  and  the  Meiktila,  Magwe  and  Toungoo  districts; 
area,  4258  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  343,197.  showing  an  inciease 
of  18%  in  the  decade.  The  staple  crop  is  rice,  which  is  irri^iled 
from  tanks  and  canals.  Millets  and  oil-seeds  are  grown  in  the 
N.,  where  drought  has  more  than  once  caused  distress^  There 
are  special  industries  of  inlaid  metal- work  and  ornamental 
pottery.  Besides  the  chief  town,  Pyinmana  and  Pyawbwi^ 
both  also  on  the  railway,  cany  on  an  active  trade  with  the  Shan 
States. 

YANAON,  or  Yanam,  a  Frendi  settlement  tn  India,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Godavari,  withm  the  Godavari  district  of 
Madras.  It  is  situated  in  16**  44'  N.  and  $2""  13'  E.;  area, 
S  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  5005.  Yanaon  was  founded  about  1750^ 
and  foUowcd  the  vidssitudes  of  French  histoiy  in  S.  India.  It 
was  finally  restored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  1815. 

YAHCBY.  WILUAH  LOWHDBS  (i8i4'iS63),  American 
political  leader,  son  of  Ben|amin  Cudworth  Yancey,  an  9iAt 
lawyer  of  South  Carolina,  of  Welsh  descent,  was  bom  near  the 
Falls  of  the  Ogeechee,  Wanen  county,  Geoigia,  on  the  loth  of 
August  18x4.  AftCT  his  father's  death  in  1817,  his  mother 
remained  and  removed  to  Tioy,  New  York.  Yancey  attended 
Williams  College  for  one  year,  studied  law  at  Greenville,  South 
Osrolina,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  As  editor  of  the  Green- 
ville (Sonth  Carolina)  M9iuaaimter  (1834-JS).  ^  ardenUy 
opposMl  mittification.  In  1835  be  married  a  wealthy  woman, 
tad  iA  the  winter  of  1836-1837  removed  to  her  plantation  in 
ttftjiM,  near  Cahaba  (C^allas  county),  and  edited  weekly  papen 

MM  tftd  ift  Wctumpka  (Elmoie  county),  his  summer  home. 
m'iWtt     -^  --^.-^i^  of  ^  ^y^  '^  ,g^9  IoichI  iiin  u> 


devote  himself  entirely  to  law  and  fournallsra;  he 
impassioned  advocate  of  State's  Rights  and  supporttx!  Van  Bnren 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1840.  He  was  elected  in  1841 
to  the  state  Hotise  of  Representatives,  in  which  he  served  for 
one  year;  became  state  senator  in  1843,  and  in  1844  was  elected 
to  the  national  House  of  Representatives  to  fiH  a  vacancy,  being 
reelected  in  1845.  In  Congress  his  ability  and  his  unusual  ora- 
torical gifts  at  once  gained  recognition.  In  1846,  however,  he 
resigned  his  seat,  partly  on  account  of  poverty,  and  partly 
because  of  his  disgust  with  the  Northern  Democrats,  whom  he 
accused  of  sacrificing  their  principles  to  their  economic  interests. 
His  entire  energy  was  now  devoted  to  the  task  of  exciting 
resistance  to  anti-slavery  aggression.  In  1848  he  secured  the 
adoption  by  the  state  Democratic  convention  of  the  so-called 
"  Alabama  Platform,"  wliich  was  endorsed  by  the  legjslaturea 
of  Alabama  and  Georgia  and  by  Democratic  state  conventions 
in  Florida  and  Virginia,  declaring  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress 
not  only  to  allow  slavery  in  all  the  territories  but  to  protect  it, 
that  a  territorial  legislature  could  not  exclude  it,  and  that  the 
Democratic  party  should  not  support  for  president  or  vice- 
president  a  candidate  "not  .  .  .  openly  and  unequivocally 
opposed  to  either  of  the  forms  of  excluding  slavery  from  tte 
territories  of  the  United  States  mentioned  in  these  resolutions." 
When  the  conservative  majority  in  the  national  Democratic 
convention  in  Baltimore  refused  to  incorporate  his  kleas  into  the 
fdatform,  Yancey  with  one  colleague  left  the  convention  and 
wrote  an  Address  to  the  People  of  Alabama^  defending  his  course 
and  denouncing  the  cowardice  of  his  associates.  Naturally,  Iw 
opp<Med  the  Compromise  of  1850,  and  went  so  far  as  openly  to 
advocate  secession;  but  the  conservative  element  was  m  control 
of  the  sute.  Disappointment  of  the  South  with  the  results  of 
"  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  caused  a  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  in 
1858  he  wrote  a  letter  advocating  the  appointment  of  committees 
of  safely,  the  formation  of  a  League  of  United  Southemetii 
and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  making  the  African  slave-trade  piracy. 
After  twelve  years'  absence  from  the  national  oonventioaa  of  the 
Democratic  party,  he  attended  the  Charieston  oonventioii  in 
April  i860,  and  again  demanded  the  adoption  of  fats  ideas. 
Defeated  by  a  small  majority,  he  again  left  the  hall,*  followed  this 
time  by  the  delegates  ol  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Texas,  and  two  of  the  three  delegates  from 
Dehiware.  On  the  next 'day  the  Geoigia  delegation  and  a 
majority  of  the  Arkansas  delegation  withdrew.  In  the  Balti- 
more convention  of  the  seceders  he  advocated  the  nommation 
of  John  C.  Breckinridge,  and  he  made  a  tour  of  the  oonntry  on  his 
behalf.  In  Abbama  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  sccessioo 
convention  and  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to  Jefferson 
Davis  on  his  arrival  at  Montgomery.  He  refused  a  place  in 
President  Davis's  cabinet.  On  the  31st  of  March  1 861  he  sailed 
for  Europe  as  the  head  of  a  commission  sent  to  secure  recogmtioa 
of  the  Confederate  government,  but  returned  in  i86a  to  take  m 
seat  in  the  Confederale  Senate,  in  which  he  advocated  m  mm* 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  On  account  of  hb  failii^ 
health,  he  left  Richmond  cariy  in  1863,  and  on  the  S7th  of  July 
died  at  his  home  near  Montgomery. 

See  J.  W.  Du  Boae.  Life  ami  Times  of  W.  L.  Yancey  (BinmngHn. 
Ala..  1892):  W.  G.  Brown,  The  Lower  Sontk  in  Amerkam  Himey 


(New  York,  1902):  and  Joseph  Hodgaoo.  The  CnJk  of  IW 
fedency  (Mobil^  Aki.,  1876). 

YAMQ>CHOV  FV,  a  prefectonJ  dty  in  the  province  of  Kiang- 
su,  China,  formmg  the  two  distinct  cities  of  Riang-tu  and  Ka»- 
ch'Oan,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  in  33*  ax'  N.,  X19*  if  E.  Fopk> 
about  Too,ooo.  The  waDs  are  between  three  and  fSour  miles  m 
drcnmference.  The  streets  are  well  supplied  with  shops*  aad 
there  are  handsome  temples,  colleges,  and  other 
There  was  a  serious  rdigious  outbreak  in  1868,  when 
Taylor,  the  founder  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  opened  a  stslioA 
here;  bnt  Yang-diow  is  now  one  of  the  centres  of  the  PrrrtTtsl 

*  It  is  probable  that  Yancey  was  approached  with  the  offer  of  tike 
vioe-pr«sMlential  noodaatioo  on  the  Douglas  tkkct  by  Geon  N. 
Sanders.    There  was  a  movement  to  nomtaate  him  on  the  ~--^— 
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wiMinnnrin  in  tlie  province.  Yang-chow  Fa  poasesMS  in  etrly 
hlstofical  oonnnioa  with  foreigoen,  for  Marco  Polo  ruled  over 
it  lor  Uvea  yciit  bjr  ^ipointineiit  from  KuUai  Khan  (?i28x-^5). 

TAMOTSZI-KIAIIO.  a  great  liver  of  China,  and  the  principal 
commercial  watercourse  of  the  country.  It  u  formed  by  the 
junction  of  aierica  of  small  streams  drying  the  £,  slopes  of  the 
Tibetan  pUteau,  and  for  thfr  first  third  of  its  couiae  flows  almost 
pafallel  with  the  Mekong  and  the  Sahreen,  each,  however, 
separated  from  the  other  by  intervening  ridges  of  great  height. 
The  total  length  of  the  Yangtsse  is  calculated  to  be  not  less  than 
5000  m.  Although  the  term  Yangtsae  is  applied  by  Europeans 
to  the. whole  course  of  the  river,  m  China  it  indicates  only  the 
last  three  or  four  hundred  mDes,  where  it  flows  through  a  division 
of  the  empire  whidi  in  ancient  time  was  known  as  "  Yang/'  a 
name  which  ilsosorvivesin  the  city  of  Yang-Chow  in  the  province 
of  Kiang-so.  The  ordinary  oflicial  name  for  the  whole  river  is 
Ch'ang  Kiang  (pronounced  in  the  north,  Chiang)  or  Ta  Chiang, 
meaning  the  **  long  river  "  or  the  "  great  river."  Popnlarly  in 
the  upper  reaches  every  section  has  its  local  name.  As  it  emerges 
from  Tibet  into  China  it  is  known  as  the  Kinsha  Kiang  or  river 
of  Golden  Sand,  and  farther  down  as  the  Pai-shui  Kiang.  In 
Sae-d>*uen,  after  its  Junction  with  the  la^ge  tributary  known  as 
the  Min,  it  is  for  some  distance  called  the  Min-kiang,  the  people 
being  of  opinion  that  the  Min  branch  is  in  fact  the  main  river. 
The  fan  in  the  upper  reaches  is  very  mpid.  At  the  junction 
of  the  two  mam  affluents  in  Upper  Tibet,  where  the  river  is 
already  a  formidable  torrent  bardy  fordable  at  low  water, 
the  altitude  is  estimated  at  13,000  ft.  From  P^tang  (8540  ft.) 
to  Wa-Wn  in  Sse-ch'uen  (1900  ft.)  the  fall  is  about  8  ft. 
per  mile,  thence  to  Hwang-kwo-shu  (1200  ft.)  about  6  ft.  per 
mfle,  and  farther  down  to  Pingshan  (1039  ft.)  the  fall  is  about 
3  ft.  per  mile.  At  Pingshan,  in  the  province  of  Sze-ch*uen, 
the  river  first  becomes  navigable,  and  the  fall  decreases  to  about 
6  in.  per  mile  down  to  Chungking  (630  ft.).  From  Chungk*ing 
tfarou^  the  gorges  to  Ich'ang  (130  ft.),  a  distance  of  nearly 
400  m.|  the  fall  again  Incresses  to  about  14  in.  per  mfle;  but 
from  Ich'ang  down  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  xooo  m.,  the  fall  b 
exceedingly  small,  being  as  far  as  Hankow  at  the  rate  of  3}  in., 
and  from  Hankow  to  the  mouth  at  the  rate  of  little  more  than 
1  in.  per  mile.  The  last  200  m.  are  practically  a  dead  level,  for 
at  low-water  season  there  is  a  rise  of  tide  enough  to  swing  ships 
as  far  up  as  Wuhu«  300  m.  from  the  mouth. 

The  principal  tiibuurics,  counting  from  the  sea  upwards,  are: 


rem  iBBcnng  tzaet  on  tne  ngat  oauK,  onunuig  cnepro- 
vjace  of  Hu'nan;  (4}  the  three  great  riven  of  Saa^Ji'uen,  the  Kialiaff, 
the  To  Kiang  and  the  Min,  all  entering  on  the  left  bnnk;  and  Cs)  tne 
Yaluiw,  draining  a  vast  area  on  the  borderiand  between  Sze-cn*uen 
and  Ttbet.  1^  whole  drainage  area  is  about  650,000  aq.  m.,  of 
iri^  more  than  four-fifths  ue  above  Hankow.  The  period  of 
low  water  is  from  December  to  Manch.  The  andting  of  the  snowa 
on  the  Tibetan  hkhlands  combined  with  the  summer  rainfall  causes 
an  annual  rise  In  tne  river  of  from  70  to  90  ft.  at  Chungk'ing  and  from 
40  to  so  at  Hankow  and  Kiuldang.  The  mean  volume  of  water 
disdiafged  into  the  sea  is  estimated  at  Jjofioo  cub.  ft.  per  second. 
The  ouantit)'  of  sediment  carried  in  solution  and  deposited  at  the 
moutn  is  similarly  estimated  at  6428  million  cub.  ft.  per  annum, 
representing  a  suoa^al  denudation  of  the  whole  drainage  area  at 
che  rate  of  one  foot  in  3707  years.  (See  Journal  of  the  China  Branch 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xvi.,  Dr  Goppy.) 

The  Yangtsie>kiang  forms  a  highway  of  first<bas  importance. 
As  the  rise  m  the  river  is  only  about  130  ft.  for  the  first  1000  m.. 
it  resembles  a  huge  canal  expressly  formed  for  steam  navigation. 
Except  at  winter  low  water,  stearoera  of  5000  or  6000  tons  can  rearh 
Hankow  with  ease.  Between  Hankow  and  Ich'ang.  especially  above 
the  outlet  from  Tungttng  lake,  the  volume  of  water  diminishes 
vrty  much,  and  as  the  channel  is  continuallv  shiftmg  with  the 
shifting  sand-banla,  navigation  is  more  difficult.  Above  Ich*ang, 
where  the  river  flows  between  rocky  goifes,  and  wheie  a  series  of 
rapidb  am  encoonteredr  navigation  is  sdn  morn  difficult.  But  taking 
the  Yangtsse  as  a  whole,  with  its  nomerous  subsidiary  streams, 
canals  sad  lakes,  it  forms  a  highway  of  comrouakation  unrivalled 
ia  any  other  coontiy  in  the  wond.  About  half  the  sea-borne  com- 
merce of  all  China  Is  further  distributed  by  means  of  the  Yangtsse 
and  its  connexions,  not  to  mention  the  interchange  of  native  pro- 
duce between  the  provinces,  which  is  carried  by  native  sailing  craft 
numbered  by  thousands. 

The  Yangrssa  valley  as  a  political  term  indicatas  the  sphere  of 


influence  or  development  which  by  interaational  agreement  was 
asngned  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  first  ac<}uired  In  a  somewhat 
negative  manner  by  the  Chinese  government  giving  an  undertaking, 
wUch  they  did  In  1898,  not  to  alieaate  any  part  of  the  Yan|(tsse 
vaUey  to  any  other  power.  A  mote  femud  leeoKnltion  of  the  Bntish 
claim  was  embodied  in  the  agreement  between  the  British  and 
Russian  governments  in  1899  for  the  dcUrottation  of  their  respective 
railway  mterests  in  China,  Russia  agreeing  not  to  interfere  with 
British  projects  in  the  basin  of  the  Yangtsse,  and  Great  Britain 
acrsetiy  not  to  inteifero  with  Russian  projects  north  of  the  Great 
Wall  (Manchuria).  The  basin  or  valley  of  the  Yaiwtsae  was  de- 
fined to  comprise  all  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Ysngtsze  river, 
together  with  the  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Chehekiang.  Thn  agree- 
ment was  communicated  to  the  Chinese  government,  and  baa  oeen 
generally  acknowledged.    The  object  01  the  negotiations  was  to 

Siaid  againa  conflict  of  railway  interests:  in  all  other  reelects 
e  policy  known  as  that  of  the  "  o|)en  door  **  was  advocatra  by 
Great  Bntain  and  the  chief  commercial  states.  This  policy  was 
more  fully  declared  by  mutual  engagements  entered  into  In  1900 
by  the  Great  Powera  on  the  initiative  of  the  Unicod  States,  whereby 
each  undertook  to  guarantee  equality  of  treatment  to  the  commerce 
of  all  nations  within  its- own  where.  As  to  raflway  enterprise, 
an  agreement  of  1910  admitted  French,  German  and  American 
financial  Interests  coually  with  those  of  great  Britain  in  the  j>ro> 
jected  line  from  Hankow  to  Sze<h*tten.  (G.  J.) 

YAMKEB,  the  slang  or  coUoqtilal  name  given  to  a  dtisen  of 
the  New  England  states  in  America,  and  less  correctly  applied, 
in  familiar  European  usage,  to  any  dtisen  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  used  by  the  British  soldiers  of  their  opponents  during 
the  Wax  of  Independence,  and  during  the  CivU  War  by  the 
Confederates  of  the  Federal  troops  and  by  the  Soutli  of  the 
North  generally.  The  origin  of  the  name  has  given  rise  to 
much  speculation.  In  Dr  WQliam  Gordon's  History  oj  the 
American  War  (ed.  1789,  i.  324)  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  cant 
word  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  early  as  1713,  where  it  was  used 
to  express  excellency,  and  he  quotes  such  expre^ons  as  "  a 
Yankee  good  horse."  Webster  gives  the  earliest  tecorded  use 
of  its  accepted  meaning,  from  0/^ref5ft<m,  a  Poem  by  an  American 
(Boston,  1765),  "  From  meanness  first  this  Portsmouth  Yankee 
rose,"  and  states  that  it  is  considered  to  represent  the  Indian 
pronundation  of  "English"  or  An^aiSf  and  was  applied  by 
the  Massachusetts  Indians  to  the  English  colonists.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Scots  "  yankie,"  shaip  or  dever,  would  seem 
more  probable  as  the  origb  of  the  sense  represented  in  the 
Cambridge  expression.  Other  suggestions  give  a  Dutch  origin 
to  the  name.  Thus  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  "Jankin," 
diminutive  of  "  Jan,"  John,  and  applied  as  a  nickname  to  the 
English  of  Connecticut  by  the  Dutch  of  New  York.  Skeat 
{Etym.  Dict.t  1910)  quotes  a  Dutch  captain's  name,  Yanky, 
from  Dampier's  Voyages  (ed.  1699,  i.  38),  and  accepts  the  theory 
that  *'  Yankee  "  was  fbrmed  from  Jau,  John,  and  Ktes^  a  familiar 
diminutive  of  Cornelius  (H.  Logeman,  N^es  and  Queries,  loih 
series,  iv.  509,  v.  15). 

TAHKfOllt  a  dty  and  the  county*«eat  of  Yankton  county. 
South  Dakou,  U.S.A.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  river, 
about  60  m.  N.W.  of  Sioux  Crity,  Iowa.  Pop.  C1900)  4x2$ 
(85ofordgn-boni);  (1910)  3787.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Chkago 
&  North- Western  railways.  The  Missouri  is  navigable  at  this 
point,  and  the  dty  has  a  considerable  river  traffic  Yankton 
is  the  seat  of  Yankton  College  (founded  by  Congicgationalists 
In  1881,  opened  in  1882;  now  non-sectarian).  The  city  is  bush 
on  a  neariy  level  plateau,  averaging  about  1200  ft.  above  the 
tea-levd.  It  is  in  a  rich  grain-growing  and  stock-raising  dist rict , 
has  graiit-devators,  and  manufactures  flour,  beer  and  cement 
The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  artesian  wells.  The  first 
permanent  settlement,  a  trading  post,  was  made  hare  in  1858, 
when  a  treaty  waa  conduded  with  the  Yankton  Indiana.  Thn 
waa  the  firtt  settlement  made  in  the  Missouri  Valley  in  Dakota. 
Yankton  was  laid  out  In  1859,  first  diartetcd  as  a  city  in  1869, 
rcchartered  in  1873,  and  in  r9ii>  adopted  a  cofannisiian  form 
of  government.  In  i86i'8»  Yankton  waa  the  capital  of  the 
Territory  of  Dakota.  The  name  is  a  corruption  (^  the  Sfcnta 
name  IkatMonwan,  meaning  "  end  village." 

TAOI»  or  AjAWA,  a  Bantu-Negroid  people  of  east-central 
Africa,  whose  home  is  the  cooniiy  around  the  upper  riacbes  of 
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the  Rovuma  river^  and  the  north  of  Portuguese  East  Africa.  They 
are  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  race,  and  have  spread  into 
British  territory  south  ol  Lake  Nyasa  and  throughout  the 
Shiri  districts.  They  are  the  tallest  and  strongest  of  the  natives 
in  the  Mozambique  country,  have  negroid  features  and  faces 
which  are  noticeable  for  their  roundness,  and,  for  Africans,  have 
light  skins.  They  have  long  been  popular  among  Europeans  as 
carriers  and  servants.  -  They  earned,  however,  a  bad  name  as 
slave-traders,  and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  British  authorities 
in  Nyasaland  until  1896,  when  they  were  reduced  to  submission. 
They  do  not  tattoo  except  for  tribal  marks  on  their  foreheads. 
The  women  wear  disks  of  ivory  or  burnished  lead  in  the  sides 
of  their  nostrils,  and  some,  probably  of  Anyanja  origin,  disfigure 
the  lip  with  the  peUU  or  lip-ring.  The  Yaos  have  elaborate 
ceremonies  of  initiation  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  They  bury 
their  dead  in  a  contracted  position,  the  grave  being  roofed  with 
logs  and  earth  sprinkled  over,  in  the  case  of  a  rich  man.  some 
of  his  property  is  buried  with  him  and  the  rest  is  inherited  by 
his  eldest  sister's  son. 

See  Miss  A.  Weraer,  TJu  Natives  of  Britisk  Central  AJrwa  (T906) ; 
Sir  H.  H.  Johnston.  Brtttsk  Central  Africa  (1897):  H.  L.  DuH. 
Nyasaland  under  the  Foreign  Office  (1903).  For  the  Yao  language 
see  Bantu  Lamouacbs. 

TA'QOBI  [A^mad  ibn  abt  Ya'qab  ibn  Ja*far  ibn  Wahb  ibn 
Wft^iti  (9(h  century),  Arab  historian  snd  geographer,  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Wft^'ibi  t^he  freedman  of  the  caliph  Man$Clr. 
Until  873  he  lived  in  Armenia  and  Khorasan;  then  he  travelled 
in  India,  Egypt  and  the  Maghrib,  where  he  died  in  891.  His 
history  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  he  gives  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  pre-Mahommedan  and  non-Mahommcdan 
peoples,  especially  of  their  religion  and  literature.  For  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs  his  source  is  now  seen  to  be  the  Syriac  work 
publbhed  by  C.  Bczold  as  Die  Sckatihdkle.  In  hb  account  of 
Lidia  he  is  the  first  to  pve  an  account  of  the  stories  of  Kalila 
and  Dimna,  and  of  Sindibad  (Sinbad).  When  treating  of  Greece 
he  gives  many  extracts  from  the  philosophers  (cf.  M.  Klamroth 
in  the  Zeilsckrift  der  deulschen  morgenHndiscken  CescUschaft, 
vols.  d.  and  xli.).  The  second  part  contains  Mahommedan 
history  up  to  872,  and  is  neither  extreme  nor  unfair,  although 
he  inherited  Shi'ite  leanings  from  his  great-grandfather.  The 
work  is  characterized  by  its  detailed  account  of  some  provinces, 
such  as  Armenia  and  Khorasan,  by  its  astronomical  details  and 
its  quotations  from  religious  authorities  rather  than  poets. 

Edition  by  T.  Houtsma  (2  vols.,  Leiden.  188^).  Ya'qflbfs  geo- 
graphy, the  Kttdb  iU-BMdH,  contains  a  description  of  the  Maehrtb. 
wiin  a  full  account  of  the  larger  cities  and  much  topographical  and 
political  iafonnatlon  (ed.  M.  ae  Coeje.  Leiden.  1892).    (G.  W.  T.) 

YIqOT,  or  Yakut  (Y&qQt  ibn  'Abdallah  nr-RHml)  (tr79- 
1339),  Arab  geographer  and  biographer,  was  bom  in  Greece 
of  Greek  parentage,  but  in  his  boyhood  became  the  slave  of  a 
merchant  of  Uamah  (H^math).  who  trained  him  for  coramerdal 
travelling  and  sent  him  two  or  three  times  to  Kish  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  (on  his  journeys,  cf.  F.  Wflstenfeld,  "  Jacut's  Reisen  "  in 
the  Zeitsckr.  d  deulsck,  wwrg.  CeseUsckaft,  vol.  xviiL  pp.  397-*403)- 
In  1 194  he  quarrelled  with  his  master  and  had  to  support  himself 
by  copying;  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  studying 
nnder  the  grammarian  al-*UkbarL  After  five  years  he  returned 
to  his  old  master  and  again  travelled  for  him  to  Rish,  but  on 
bis  return  found  hi»>  master  dead,  and  set  up  fcnr  himself  as  a 
bookseUer  and  began  to  write.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 
travelled  in  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt  and  visited  Merv,  Balkh, 
Mosttl  and  Aleppo.  About  1 222  be  settled  in  Mosul  and  worked 
on  his  geography,  the  first  draft  of  which  was  ready  in  1224. 
After  a  journey  to  Alexandria  in  1227  he  went  to  Aleppo,  where 
he  died  in  1229.  In  his  large  geography,  the  Uu'jam  td'SnUin 
(ed.  F.  Wtistenfeld,  6  vols.,  Leipzig,  1866-73).  the  places  men- 
ijoocd  in  the  litemture  or  the  stories  of  the  Arabia  are  given 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  correct  vocalization  of  the 
names,  an  indication  whether  they  are  Arabic  or  fordgn  and 
their  locality.  Their  history  is  often  sketched  with  a  special 
account  of  their  conquest  by  the  Moslems  and  the  name  of  the 
governor  at  the  time  is  recorded.  Attention  is  also  given  to 
*^^  ""vmommsthey  oontaia  and  the  celebrities  who  were  bom  in 


them  or  had  Hved  there.    In  this  way  A  quantity  of  old  ttteniura, 
both  prose  and  poetry,  is  preserved  by  Yiqat. 

The  parts  of  this  woric  niatinir  to  Penia  have  been  eicracsed 
and  translated  by  Barbier  de  Mcynard  under  the  title  Dktimimaire 
glotr^pkique^  kistorique  et  liUhaire  de  la  Perse  (Paiia,  1871).  bome 
account  of  its  sources  is  given  in  F.  J.  Heer's  Die  kistoriscken 
und  geograpkiscken  QueUen  in  Jaeuts  gfograpkiaehem  Wdrlerbnek 
(Sttaasburg,  ifK)6).  ood  the  material  idatina  to  the  Cruades  b 
treated  by  H.  D^abooi!^  "  Les  Cioieades  orapris  le  dictionnaiir 
gfoKraphtque  de  Jacout  "  m  the  volume  of  the  Centenaire  de  rScoU 
deslantues  orientales  visantes,  71-92.  A  digest  of  the  whole  work 
was  made  by  Ibn  *Abdulhaqq  (d.  1338)  under  the  title  Uarifid 
ml-Ittiia  (ed.  T.  G.  J.  jnyaboU,  Leiden.  1850-1864).  Yftqflt  abo wrote 
a  dictionary  of  geographical  homonyms,  the  Husklarik  (ed.  F. 
Wflstenfeld.  G6ttuigen.  1846).  Besides  all  this  activity  in  geography 
YftqQt  gave  hb  attention  to  bioffraphy.  and  wrote  an  important 
dictionary  of  learned  men.  the  Mu^Jam  id'Udabd*.  Parts  of  fhta 
work  exbt  in  MS.  in  different  Uhranet;  vol.  i.  has  barn  edited  by 
D.  S.  MaxgolMuth.  IrskU  alArib  II  4  MA'rifai  al  A(Bb  (Loaifen, 

1908).  (c.  wTr) 

YARKAND  (Chinese  name  SochC  Fu),  the  chief  town  of  the 
principal  oasb  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  on  the  Yariiand-Darya, 
in  38^  35'  N.,  77**  x6'  E..  and  3900  ft.  above  sea-level.  The 
settlements  of  the  Yarkand  oasb  occupy  the  S.W.  comer  of 
£.  Turkestan,  and  are  scattered  along  the  numerous  rivers  which 
issue  from  the  steep  slopes  oi  the  Pamir  in  the  W.,  and  the  Kara> 
koram  and  Kuen-Lim  Mountains  in  the  S.  The  oasb  of  Kasbgar 
limits  it  in  the  N.,  and  a  tract  of  desert  separates  it  from  the 
oasb  of  Rhotan  in  the  S.E.  The  Yarkand-Darya  and  its  numer- 
ous  tributaries,  which  are  fed  by  the  glaciers  of  the  mountain 
regions,  as  also  many  rivers  which  are  now  lost  in  the  steppe  or 
amidst  the  irrigated  fields,  bring  abundance  of  water  to  the 
desert;  one  of  them  b  called  Zanfshan  {**  gold-strewing  "),  as 
much  on  accoimt  of  the  fertility  it  brings  as  of  its  auriferous  sands. 
Numberless  irrigation  canab  carry  the  water  to  the  fields,  which 
occupy  a  broad  zone  of  loess  skirting  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
In  the  spurs  of  the  mountains  there  are  rich  pasturages,  where 
goats,  yaks,  cameb,  sheep  and  cattle  are  seared.  The  oasb  ol 
Yarkand  b  regarded  as  the  richest  of  £.  Turiu^an,  and  its  popu- 
lation probably  numbera  about  200,000  inhabitants.  Wheat, 
barley,  rice,  beans  and  various  oil-yielding  plants  are  grown,  and 
melons,  grapes,  apples  and  other  fruits.  The  cotton  tree  and  the 
mulberry  are  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  oasis.  Gold, 
lead  and  precious  stones  are  fotmd  in  the  mountains,  though 
only  the  first-named  b  worked.  Yarkand  b  renowned  for  its 
leather-ware  and  saddlery.  Carpets  and  silk  fabrics,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  are  manufactured.  The  population  consbts  o£ 
Persians,  who  now  speak  Turkish,  and  of  Turkish  Sarts. 

The  town  of  Yarkand,  which  has  a  population  of  about  loo.ooo 
(5000  houses  in  the  city,  and  as  many  in  Yanghishar  and  the 
suburbs),  b  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  five  days* 
journey  S.E.  from  Kashgar.  It  is  surrounded  by  a. thick  earthen 
wall,  nearly  4  m.  long,  with  towers  in  the  Chinese  style  of  archi* 
tecture,  and  b  well  watered  by  canals.  The  square  fortress 
of  Yanghishar,  which  was  built  by  the  Chinese,  stands  within 
400  yds.  of  the  walb  of  the  town.  Thb  b  one  of  the  three  strong 
places  in  Chinese  Turkestan.  The  ten  mosques  and  madxaaas  of 
Yarkand,  although  poorer  than  those  of  Bokhara  or  Samarkand, 
enjoy  wide  renown  in  the  Moslem  world.  There  is  a  brisk  trade, 
especially  in  horses,  cotton,  leather-ware  aiul  all  kinds  of  im- 
ported manufactured  goods. 

Yarkand  b  furrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are — Yanghi-hissar,  which  has  about  600  hotues, 
Tashkurgan  on  the  Pamirs,  Posgam  (1600  houses),  Kargalyk, 
al  the  junction  of  the  routes  leading  to  Ladakh  and  Khotan 
(3000  houses),  Sanju  (2000),  Tagarchi,  Kaxtchum,  Besh-taryfc 
(tSoo)  and  Guma  (3000). 

Yarkand  was  very  imperfectly  known  until  the  second  hall  ok 
the  iQtb  century*  Marco  Pok>  visited  it  between  laTi  and  1275. 
and  Goes  in  1603:  but  the  continuous  wars  (ttce  TuaicKSfAM) 
prevented  Europeans  from  frequenting  it,  so  that  until  18^  the 
uiforraation  borrowed  from  medieval  travellers  and  from  Chinese 
sources,  with  that  supplied  by  the  pondac  Mir  Isset  Ullah  in  1 81a. 
was  all  that  was  known  about  tne.  Yarkand  region.  The  fimt 
European  who  reached  it  in  the  I9ih  century  was  Adolpb  Schlagint- 
wctt,  who  passed  by  Yarkand  in  August  1857,  but  was  killed  a  few 
daya  later  at  iCaahgar*   The  pundit  Mohammed  Hamid  visiiad  it 
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63  tfid  ^etemlncfl  it*  geognfMeM}  potkfon  and  altitwle. 
Later  information  is  due  to  Robert  Shaw  and  G.  W.  Havwaid,  who 
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•ta^  at  Yarkand  in  1869,  and  to  Sir  Douglaa  Forsyth,  who  first 
visited  it  in  idTOi  Three  years  later  he  visited  it  agam  with  an 
expedition  whicb  had  Gordon,  Bellew.  Chafnnan.  Trotter,  Biddutpb 
and  Stolicxka  as  memben,  and  afterwards  published  a  detailed 
report  upon  the  scientific  reenhs  of  the  mlacion.  In  1886,  after  a 
remaricable  journey  thraosh  E.  Turkestan.  A.  D.  Carey  reached 
Yarkand  and  spent  the  winter  there.  It  was  again  vicited  by  Dr 
Lansdell  in  1886,  and  by  Dr  Aurcl  Stein  in  1906.  The  Swedish 
Protestant  micstoAariet  whose  headquarters  are  at  Kashgar  main- 
tain «  medical  mission  at  Yarkand. 

TARJIOHTH,  a  seaport  town  and  port  of  entry,  Yannouth 
county,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  on  the  Dominkm  &  Atlantic 
nllway,  216  nu  from  HaUfaz.  Pop.  (1901)  6430.  Steamcn 
ran  daily  to  Boston  (Mass.),  and  weekly  to  St  John  (N.B.)  and 
HaUfaz.  U  contaihs  the  county  buildings,  and  has  good  schools 
and  unall  local  flaanafactorie^  Fish  and  hunber  are  exported 
jn  large  quantitiCfl. 

TAlWOnTH    (GxiEAT    Yamtouth),    a    munidpal,    county 

and  parliamentary  borough,  watering-place,  and  seaport  of 

Norfolk,  England  (with  a  small  portion  in  Suffolk),  121  m.  N.£. 

from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  raibtay,  served  also  by  the 

Midland  ft  Gx«at  Northern  joint  line.    Pop.  (190O  $^^^6. 

It  lies  on  a  tong  and  narrow  peninsula  of  sand,  between  the 

North  Sea  and  the  Breydon  Water  (formed  by  the  riven  Yare 

and  Waveaey)  and  the  river  Bure.    The  neighbouring  country 

b  rery  flat,  but  the  Bure  affords  access  to  the  Norfolk  Broads, 

which  give  the  dbtrict  Us  well-known  individuality.    The  old 

town  of  Great  Yarmouth  was  built  chiefly  along  the  £.  bank  of 

the  Yare,  but  the  modern  town  has  extended  b^ond  its  ancient 

walls,  of  whkh  some  remains  exist,  to  the  seashore,  where  there 

are  a  marine  drive  and  three  pTers.    On  the  landward  or  Suffolk 

side  of  the  estiuiry  is  the  suburb  of  Southtown,  and  farther  S. 

that  of  Gocleaton.    The  principal  features  of  Yarmouth  are  the 

N.  and  S.  quays,  and  the  straight  narrow  Unes  called  ^  rows," 

145  in  number,  running  at  right  angles  to  them.    These  rows 

were  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  burgesses,  and  many 

of  the  houses,  now  tenanted  by  the  poorer  classes,  have  panelled 

rooms  with  richly  decorated  colings.    The  old  town  is  connected 

with  Little  Yannouth  by  a  bridge  across  the  Yare  of  stone  and 

iron,  erected  in  1854.    The  Bure  is  crossed  by  a  suspension 

bridge.    Tlie  church  of  St  Nicholas,  founded  in  11 01  by  Herbert 

Losinga,  the  first  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  consecrated  in  XI19, 

is  oae  of  the  largest  parish  diurchcs  in  England.    It  is  crud- 

form,  with  a  central  tower,  which  perhaps  pieservcs  a  part  of 

the  original  structure,  but  by  successive  alterations  the  form 

of  the  church  has  been  comi^ctely  changed.  The  Transitional 

dere^oeied  nave,   with   c<rfumns  alternately   octagonal   and 

drodar,  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  King  John.    A  portion  of 

the  chancel  is  of  the  same  date.    About  fifty  years  hiter  the 

aisles  were  widened,  so  that  the  nave  is  now  the  narrowest  part 

o(  the  building.    A  grand  W.  front  with  towers  and  pinnades 

was  ooDstructed  in  tjio^i 338,  but  the  building  was  interrupted 

by  a  vhitadbtt  of  the  plague.    In  the  i6ih  century  the  rnonu- 

mental  brasses  were  cast  into  weights  and  the  gravestones  cut 

into  grindstones.    Within  the  church  there  were  at  one  time 

^j^^mmn  chapcb,  maintained  by  gilds  or  private  families,  but 

these  were  demolished  by  the  Reformers,  who  sold  the  valuable 

ntensils  of  the  building  and  applied  the  money  to  the  widening 

•f  the  channd  of  the  harbour.    During  the  Commonwealth 

the  Independents  appropriated  the  chaacd,  the  Presbyterians 

the  N.  atele  and  the  Churchmen  were  allowed  the  remainder 

of  the  boQding.    Hie  brick  walls  erected  at  this  tine  to  separate 

the  different  portions  of  the  building  remained  tSl  1847.   'In 

1864  the  tower  was  restored,  and  the  E.  end  of  the  chancel 

rebnOt;  in  t86^f870  the  S.  aisle  waa  rebuilt;  and  in  f884  the 

S.  transept,  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  and  the  N.  aisle  underwent 

restoration.    The  width  of  the  nave  is  26  ft.,  and  the  total  length 

of  the  drarch  is  336  ft.    St  John's  is  a  noteworthy  modem  church, 

■ad  the  Ronan  Catholic  diurch  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building 

cRCted  is  1850.    A  grammar^chool  was  founded  in   1551, 

when  the  great  hall  of  the  old  hospital,  founded  u  the  irign  of 

£dwaf4  L  by  Thomas  Fastolfe,  was  appropriated  to  its  use. 


It  was  dosed  from  1757  to  i860,  was  re-established  by  the 
charity  trustees,  and  settled  in  new  buildings  in  1872.  Among 
the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town  hall  and  public 
offices  (1883);  a  picturesque  toll-bouse  of  the  14th  century, 
carefully  preserved  and  serving  as  a  free  library;  assembly 
rooms,  museum,  drill  hall,  custom  house,  barracks  at  South- 
town  and  theatres.  Among  charitable  and  benevolent  instltu- 
tioos  are  a  royal  naval  lunatic  asylum,  three  hospitals,  and 
fishermen's  hospital,  the  North  Sea  Church  Mission  and  various 
homes  and  minor  charities.  To  the  S.  of  the  town,  on  the  part 
of  the  peninsula  known  as  the  South  Denes,  are  a  race-course 
and  a  Doric  column  erected  in  18x7  to  commemorate  Lord 
Nelson.  To  the  N.  (on  the  North  Denes)  are  golf  links.  Winter 
gardens  were  opened  in  1904.  The  munidpal  and  pariiamentary 
borough  became  coextensive  by  the  inclusion  in  the  former 
of  Gorleston  in  1890.  The  parliamentaiy  borough,  returning 
one  member,  falls  between  the  E.  division  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Lowestoft  division  of  Suffolk.  Yarmouth  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  12  aldermen  and  36  councillors.    Area,  3568  acres. 

Yarmouth  Roads,  off  the  coast,  afford  excellent  anchorage  except 
in  Ei  or  N.E.  winds.  The  channel  to  the  quays  was  madeby  Joost 
Janten,  a  Dutch  engineer,  in  15O7,  and  affords  a  depth  at  the  bar  of 
12  ft.  at  low  water.  The  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries  are  moet 
important,  and  fish<uring  is  an  extensive  industry,  Yannouth 
bloaters  being  widely  famous.  The  fishing  fleet  numbers  some  ^00 
vessels  of  20,000  tons,  and  employs  about  3000  hands.  The  principal 
imports  are  coal,  timber  and  seeds,  and  exports  are  grain  and  fish. 
Otncr  indufltriea  are  ship  and  boat  building,  rope,  twme  and  trawl- 
net  manufactories,  silk-crape  works  and  maltings. 

Yarmouth  (Gememwa,  Yememuth),  which  lies  near  the 
site  of  the  Roman  camp  of  Gariannonum,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  landing-place  of  Ccrdic  in  the  5th  century.  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  convenience  of  its  situation  having  at* 
tracted  many  &hennen  from  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  permanent 
settlement  was  made,  and  the  town  numbered  seventy  burgesses 
before  the  Conquest  Henry  I.  placed  it  under  the  rule  of  a 
reeve.  The  charter  of  King  John  (1208),  which  gave  his  bur- 
gesses of  Yarmouth  general  liberties  according  to  the  customs 
of  (Mord,  a  gild  merchant  and  weekly  hustings,  was  amplified 
by  several  later  charters  asserting  the  rights  of  the  borough 
against  Little  Yarmouth  and  Gorleston.  In  1552  Elizabeth 
granted  a  charter  of  admiralty  jurisdictioD,  afterwards  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  James  I.  In  1668  Charles  II.  incor- 
porated Little  Yarmouth  in  the  borough  by  a  charter  which 
with  one  brief  exception  remained  in  force  till  1703,  when 
Anne  re{4aced  the  two  bailiffs  by  a  mayor,  reducing  the  alder- 
men and  common  councilmcn  to  ei^teen  and  thlrty-siz.  By 
the  Boundary  and  Municipal^  Corporation  Acts  of  1832  and 
1855,  Gorleston  was  annexed  to  the  borough,  which  became  a 
county  borough  in  1888.  Yarmouth  returned  two  members 
to  pariiament  from  1300  to  1868,  when  it  was  disfranchised 
until  1885.  From  the  xith  to  the  18th  century  the  herring 
trade,  which  has  always  been  the  main  industry  of  Yarmouth, 
was  carried  on  at  an  annual  fair  between  Michadmss  and 
Martinmas.  This  was  r^ulated  by  the  barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  many  quarrels  arose  through  (heir  jurisdiction  and 
privileges.  Yarmouth  his  had  a  weekly  market  at  least  from 
the  13th  century. 

See  Victoria  Co9mty  History,  Sorfoili:  H.  Swinden,  History  sf 
Croat  Yarmotak  (177a):    C  J.  Palmer.  History  of  Crtat  Yofmoum 

(1854)- 

YARMOUTH,  a  small  poit  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  EagUnd,  on  the  shore  of  the  Solent,  wheu 
the  cstnsry  of  the  Yar  debouches.  Pop.  (190O  903-  Stesmcis 
connect  It  with  the  London  fr  South-Western  raflway  at 
Lymlngton  on  the  mainland,  and  it  is  also  served  by  the  Isle 
of  Wi^t  Central  line.  The  church  contains  a  fine  monument 
to  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  who  took  New  Amsterdam, 
afterwards  New  York,  from  the  Dutch. 

The  place  appeare  In  the  Domesday  Survey  of  1086  under  the 
name  of  Erroud :  it  was  then  assesKd  at  1  hide  al  virgatet,  and  held 
in  parage  by  Aluric  and  Wislac.  two  of  the  king's  thcgns  who  had 
also  held  it  under  Edward  the  ConTessor.    The  first  charter  waa 

Entcd  by  Baldwin  de  Redvere  in  113S.  and  was  confirmed  by 
ward  U  Henry  VI..  Edward  IV.  andEUaabeth.  but  the  earbert 
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to  Household  Words.'  'He  wrote  several  farces  which  were  acted 
between  1857  and  i860.  In  1855  he  had  began  writing  a  column 
for  the  lUustrated  Times  (under  Henry  VizeteUy)^  headed  "  The 
Lounger  at  the  Clubs  '*:  this  was  the  first  attempt  at  combining 
"  smart "  personal  paragraphs  with  the  better  dass  of  journalism, 
and  in  1858  Yates  was  made  editor  of  a  new  paper  called 
Town  Talk,  which  carried  the  innovation  a  step  forward. 
His  first  number  contained  a  laudatory  article  on  Dickens, 
and  the  second  a  disparaging  one  on  Thackeray,  containing 
various  personal  references  to  private  matters.  Thackeray, 
regarding  this  as  a  serious  affront,  brought  the  article  before 
xIk  committee  of  the  Garrick  Club,  of  which  he  contended  that 
Yates  had  made  imi»oper  use,  and  the  result  was  that  Yates 
was  expelled.  Besides  editing  Temph  Bar  and  Tinsley's  Mega- 
tine,  Yates  during  the  'sixties  took  to  lecturing  on  social 
topics,  and  published  several  books,  including  his  best  novel. 
Black  Sheep  (1867);  and  under  the  heading  of  "Le  FUneor 
he  continued  in  the  Morning  5ter  the  sort  of  '*  personal  column 
which  he  had  inaugurated  in  the  JUustated  Times.  On  his  re< 
tirement  from  the  Post  Office  in  1872  he  went  to  America  on  a 
lecturing  tour,  and  afterwards,  as  a  specif  'correspondait  for 
the  New  York  Herald^  travelled  through  Europe.  But  in  1874, 
with  the  help  of  £.  C.  Grenville  Murray,  he  established  a  new 
London  weekly,  The  World,  **  a  journal  for  men  and  women," 
which  he  edited  himself.  The  paper  at  once  became  a  success, 
and  Yates  bought  out  GrenvilliB  Murray  and  became  sole  pro* 
prietor.  The  World  was  the  first  of  the  new  type  of  "  society 
papers,"  abounding  in  personal  criticism  and  gossip:  one  of  its 
features  was  the  empbyment  of  the  first  person  singular  in  its 
columns,  a  device  by  which  the  personal  element  in  this  form 
of  journalism  was  emphasized.  After  Trtdh  was  started  in  1877 
by  Mr  Henry  Labouchere  (who  was  one  of  Yates's  earliest 
contributors),  the  rivalry  between  the  two  weeklies  was  amus- 
ingly pointed  by  references  in  The  World  to  what  "  Henry  '* 
said,  and  in  Truth  to  the  mistakes  made  by  *'  Edmund."  In 
1885  Yates  was  convicted  of  a  libel  in  1884  on  Lord  Lansdalc, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  HolloWay  gaol  for  seven  weekSk  In  the 
same  year  he  published  his  RecoUeclions  and  Experientes  in  two 
vdumes.  He  died  on  the  soth  of  May  1894.  He  had  been  the 
typical /tfnnrr  in  the  literacy  world  of  the  period,  an  entertaining 
writer  and  talker,  with  a  talent  for  publicity  of  the  modern  type 
--developed,  no  doubt,  from  his  th^trical  parex^tage — which, 
through  hb  imitators^  was  destined  to  have  considerable  influence 
on  journalism. 

YATES,  MARY  ANN  (r728-i787),  English  actress,  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Graham,  a  ship's  steward.  In  1753  she 
appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as  Marda  in  Samud  Crisp's  (d  1783) 
Virginia,  Garrick  being  the  Virginias.  She  was  gradually  en- 
trusted  with  all  the  leading  parts.  Mrs  Yates,  whose  husband, 
Richard  Yates  (e.  1706-1706),  was  a  well-known  comedian, 
succeeded  Mrs  Gibber  as  the  leading  tragedian  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  and  was  in  tuni  succeeded — and  eclipsed — by  Mrs 
Siddons. 

YATES,  RICHARB  (i8x8>i873),  American  political  leader, 
was  bom  at  Warsaw,  Kentucky,  on  the  xSth  of  January  x8i8. 
He  graduated  at  the  Illinois  College  at  Jacksottv'lle  in  1838, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  politics  as  a  V  'hig.  From 
1842  to  1845  and  again  in  1849  he  served  in  the  state  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  a  representative  in  Congress  in  i85i> 
1855,  but  having  become  a  Republican,  was  defeated  for  a  third 
term.  From  1861  to  1865  he  was  governor  of  Illinois,  and  was 
successful  in  enlisting  troops  and  in  checking  the  strong  pro- 
Southern  sentiment  in  the  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1865-71,  and  was  prominent  in 
Reconstructbn  legislation.  He  died  at  St  Louis,  Missouri,  on 
the  27th  of  November  1873.  His  son  Richard  (b.  i860)  was 
governor  of  lUinob  from  1901  to  1905. 

TATSAUK,  called  by  the  Shans  Uwxsawx,  a  state  10  the 
central  diviaon  of  the  southern  Shan  States  of  Burma*  Area, 
8 197  aq.  m.  Pop.  (i90i)»  S4i839>  of  whom  less  than  onorhall  are 
Shans;  revenue,  £2000.  The  crops  grown  are  rice,  segamum, 
cotton,  ground-nuts  and  ovanges.    As  a  whole  the  state  is  moun- 


tainous, with  ranges  niniuBg  N»  and  S.  The  main  raafe  has  a 
general  height  of  5000  ft.,  with  peaks^  such  as  Loi  Sampa,  risinff 
to  7846  ft.  The  middle  and  S.,  however,  consist  of  open  roll- 
ing coudtry,  with  an  average  height  of  3500  ft.  To  the  N.  the 
country  falls  away  to  the  Nam  Tu  (Myitng&),  where  there  are  fine 
teak  forests,  as  well  as  along  the  Nam  Lang  and  Nam  El,  which 
with  the  Zawgyi  form  the  chief  rivers  of  the  state.  Most  of  them 
disappear  underground  at  intervab,  which  makes  the  extractioo 
of  timber  impossible  except  for  local  use.  Lawksawk,  the  capital, 
stands  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Zawgyi,  near  a  small  weedy  lake. 
The  old  brick  walls  and  the  moat  are  falling  into  decay.  The 
chief  at  the  time  of  annexation  had  been  at  war  with  the  Bur** 
mcse,  but  refused  to  submit  to  the  British,  and  fled  to  KSii^ 
Hung,  where  he  died  some  years  afterwards.  The  sawbwa 
chosen  in  1887  belonged  to  another  Shan  ruling  house.  He 
died  in  1900,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

YATUNQ.  a  trade-market  of  Tibet,  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Chumbi  valley  near  the  Indian  frontier.  According  to  the  Con« 
vention  of  1890-93,  the  market  at  Yatung  was  opened  to  India, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Tibetans  in  buikling  a  wall  across  the 
road  betTicen  Yatung  and  Tibet  was  one  of  the  inddents  that  led 
up  to  the  British  mission  of  1904.  According  to  the  treaty  o£ 
that  year,  a  British  trade-agent  was  to  be  maintained  at  Yatung. 

YAUGO,  a  city  of  the  department  of  Ponce,  Porto  Rico, 
2om.W.byN  of  the  dty  of  Ponce.  Pop.  (1899)  6to8.  Yaucois 
served  by  the  American  Railroad  of  Porto  Rico.  The  dty  is 
situated  about  150  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  a  delightful  climate. 
It  is  connected  by  a  wagon  road  with  its  port,  Guanica  (pop, 
about  1000),  which  has  an  excellent  harbour.  O^ee  and 
tobacco  are  the  chief  industries.    Yauco  was  first  settled  in 

1756.  

YAVORSKY,  STEPHEN  (f.  1658-1722),  Russian  archbishop 
and  statesman,  one  of  the  ablest  coadjutors  of  Peter  the  Great, 
was  educated  at  the  Kiev  Academy  and  various  Polish  sdiools. 
Becoming  a  monk,  he  settled  at  the  Kiev  Academy  as  a  preacher 
and  professor,  being  appointed  prefect  of  the  institution  and 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  St  Nicholas.  He  attracted  tho 
attention  of  Peter  by  his  funeral  oration  over  the  boyar  Shdn, 
and  was  made  archbishop  of  Ryazan  in  1700.  In  1702,  on  the 
death  of  the  Ust  patriarch  of  Moscow,  Yavorsky  was  appointed 
custodian  of  the  spiritualities  of  the  patriarchal  see.  Not- 
withstanding frequent  collisions  with  Peter,  and  his  parti- 
ality for  the  unfortunate  tsarevich  Alexius,  Yavorsky  was  too 
valuable  a  man  to  be  discarded.  In  1721  he  was  made  first 
president  of  the  newly  erected  Holy  Synod,  but  died  in  the 
following  year. 

Yavorsky's  chief  works  are  his  Rock  of  the  Faitk  of  the  Orthodox- 
Catholic  Eastern  Church  and  Dogmatu,  Moral  and  Panegyricai 
Sermons  See  Y  T  Samarin,  Stephen  Yavorsky  (Rus.)  (Mokow, 
1844);  I  Morev,  "  The  Rock  of  ike  FaUh  "  of  the  Metropolilam 
SUphen  Yavorsky  (Rus.)  (Petrrsbuig,  1904). 


YAWL,  the  name  of  a  special  rig  of  small  sailing 
or  yachts,  with  two  masts,  the  mainmast  cutter-rigged,  and  a 
small  mizzen  stepped  far  aft  with  a  spanker  or  driving  sail.  The 
name  has  also  been  applied  to  a  small  ship's  boat  rowed  with 
four  or  more  oars.  The  word  Is  apparently  an  adi4>tatioQ  of 
the  Dutch /of,  skiff. 

The  EnsUsh  "  jolly-boat."  a  small  bluff-bowed,  wide-transomed 
ship's  boat,  swung  at  the  stem  of  a  vtsbul  for  ready  use.  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  the  Danish  form  of  the  worAjoUe.  Other  authori- 
ties take  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  late  isth-centurv  jWyvol.  a  small 
ship's  boat,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  gaUcOe,  galliot  (see 
Galley).  A  galliot,  however,  was  never  a  small  boat,  but  an  in- 
dependent vessd  propelled  by  oars  or  sails. 

YAWS,  the  name  in  use  in  the  British  West  Indies  for  a 
contagious  Inoculable  tropical  disease,  running  a  chronic 
course  and  characterized  by  a  peculiar  eruption,  together 
with  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance.  It  is  known 
by  various  local  names  m  different  parts.  In  the  French 
Antilles  it  is  called  plan;  m  BrazH,  boba ;  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  gattu,  duhi  and  taranga;  in  Fiji,  coko',  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  purru;  in  the  Moluccas,  bouton  d^Amboine-,  in  Samoa, 
tonga  or  Umo;  'a  Basutoland,  makaola*,  and  In  Ceylon  it  if 
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ifMkcn  of  uadet  tte  naine  of  paramgL  The  name  framieesia 
was  fint  ^v«ii  to  the  daeaae  by  Sauvagea  in  1759  from  tlw 
tikeness  of  the  typkal  excreaceiioes  to  a  tupheay.  For  many 
years  yaira  was  thought  to  he  pacuhar  to  the  Afaqm  negro, 
either  in  his  home  (both  west  and  east  cxmsU)  or  in  the  Watt 
Indies  and  BrtaiL.  Buta  disease  the  saaa  In  every  respect  has 
long  been  Jcnown  in  the  East  Indiu  (first  mentioned  by  Bontiua 
early  in  the  17th  oentairy),  affecting  the  Mahys  rather  than 
the  megnes,  its  chief  seata  beinf  Amhoyna,  Tenuite,  Timor, 
Cdebcs,  Java  and  Sumatnu  It  has  been  identified  by  De 
Rochaa  and  other  obaerveBa  in  New  Caledonia  and  FijL 

The  general  course  of  Jthe  disease  is  as  follows.  IVevioas  to  the 
cntptioa  there  may  or  nay  not  be  any  diiorder  of  hcaldi:  in 
children  (who  form  a  huge  part  of  the  subjects  of  yawt^  there  will 
probably  be  rheumatic  pains  in  the  limbs  and  joints,  with  languor, 
debility  and  upset  t>f  the  digestion;  in  adults  of  ordinaiv  vigour 
the  emption  is  often  the  first  sign^  and  it  is  attended  with  few  or 
no  constitutional  troubles.  The  eruption  begins  as  snail  pinoles 
like  a  pin's  head,  smooth  and  nearly  level  with  the  suiCaoe;  tney 
have  a  little  whitish  speck  on  their  tope,  grow  rapidly  and  reach 
the  nxt  of  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling.  The  pustules  then  break  and  a 
thick  visdd  ichor  exudes  and  dncs  upon  them  as  a  whitish  slough 
and  anxmd  their  base  as  a  yeUowiah-brown  crust.  Beneath  tne 
whitish  slough  u  the  raspberry  excrescence  or  yaw  proper,  a  reddish 
fungous  growth  with  a  nodular  surface.  The  favourite  scats  of 
the  eruption  are  the  forehead,  face,  neck,  arm-pits,  groin,  genitals, 
perinaeum  and  buttocks.  Hairs  at  the  seat  01  a  yaw  turn  white. 
in  young  children  or  infants,  the  comers  of  the  mouth  idcerate*  as 
in  syphuis,  and  the  perineal  excrescences  resemble  eoadylomata. 
llie  pustules  and  excmcences  do  not  all  arise  in  one  crop:  some 
are  found  mature  while  others  are  only  starting.  If  the  patient 
be  of  sound  constitution  and  good  reaction,  the  yaws  may  reach 
the  full  sise  of  a  mulbcny  in  a  month,  in  which  case  they  wilt 
probably  be  few;  but  in  penons  of  poor  health  they  may  take 
three  nonths  to  attain  the  size  of  a  wood-strawberry,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  numerous  inversely  to  their  use.  Often  there  b  one 
yaw  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  lonscr  in  falling;  it  is  called 
tlie'*onsttryaw""or  mother  yaw."  On  the  soles  of  the  feet 
(less  often  on  the  palms  of  the  bands)  the  bursting  yaws  are  aa  if 
imprisowd  bencato  the  horny  cuticle;  they  cause  swelling  and 
tenderness  of  the  footr  until  set  free  bv  panng  the  callous  skin 
down  to  the  quick;  these  yaws  are  called  *'  crao  yaws  '*  or  tu^as. 
UsuiJly  a  yaw  is  painless  unless  when  rubbed  or  britated.  The 
absence  of  pain  is  used  as  a  diagnostic  si^  if  there  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  attack:  a  pustule^is  opened  and  a  little  of 
the  juice  of  capsicum  dropped  into  it ;  if  it  be  a  yaw,  no  smarting 
will  be  felt.  In  some  cases  a  few  yaws  will  show  themselves  long 
after  the  primary  attack  is  over;  these  are  catted  "  memba  yaws  '* 
(from  "  remember  "),  the  term  being  sometines  apsJied  also  to 
protracted  cases  irith  successive  crops  of  eruption.  Six  weeks  is 
the  average  time  in  a  good  case,  from  the  first  of  the  eruption  to 
the  fall  of  the  excrescences;  in  such  regidar  cases  a  scar  remains, 
it  may  be  for  many  months,  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  (aegro) 
■Idn.  But  the  disease  is  often  a  much  nore  tedious  affair,  the  mare 
protracted  typt  having  become  con^moa  in  the  West  Indies  of 
recent  years.  In  such  cases  the  eruption  comes  out  by  degrees  and 
as  if  With  dlfliculty,  crop  after  crop;  foul,  excavating  and  corroding 
ulcers  may  remain,  or  a  Umb  may  be  in  part  seamed' and  mutilated 
by  the  acare  of  old  ulcemtuo.  The  scars  after  uloeratkm  are  not 
so  dark  as  the  skin  around. 


i4<«M0gy.— Yaws  ia  a  highly  oontagious  disease.  It  is 
neither  hereditary  nor  congenital  The  disease  spreads  by 
contact  with  prevhmsly  infected  cases,  thongh  it  has  been 
stated  that  infection  abo  arises  from  inhabiting  tfirty  houses, 
the  floors  and  walls  of  which  are  Contaminated  wiUi  jrawey 
matter  firom  former  yaw  cases;  and  it  is  also  bdieved,  and 
has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  Infection  may  be  con- 
veyed by  flies,  which  act  as  go-betweens,  carrying  infectire 
material  from  a  jraws  sore  to  an  ordinary  nker.  The  virus 
must  be  introduced  directly  throogh  a  breadi  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane;  an  attack  in  childhood  gives  a  laxgt 
degree  of  immtinity  for  the  rest  of  life.  A  micrococcus  was 
found  by  Pierez  and  NichoQs  in-  the  tuberdev  of  yaws,  bat  a 
pure  culture  of  this  micro-organism  failed  to  give  rise  to  yaws 
in  aninmis  into  whom  It  was  injected  experimentally,  and  in 
no  instance  wss  it  present  in  the  blood.  In  190s  Aldo  Castdlaiu 
demonstrated  in  yaws  the  presence  of  a  slender  spirillum, 
which  he  named  the  Spiroehaela  perkttutt  or  S^othaeta  palH- 
dula.  It  was  also  experimentally  proved  by  him  (i)  that  the 
material  taken  from  peraons  suffering  from  yaws  and  con- 
taining the  Spiroekaetd  perknuis  h  Infective  in  monkeys; 
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(»)  flmt  whan  the  Sfikoekattd  pertmmt  is  removed  hyfllttatfcm 
the  material  bccomea  inert;  (j)  that  the  injection  of  blood 
from  the  general  drcnktion  of  a  yaws  patient  gave  peaitive 
resultt  in  monkeys;  (4)  by  means  of  the  Bordet-Gengou 
reaction  it  Is- possible  to  detect  ipedfic  yaws  anti-bodies  and 
antigen. 

The  prophylaxiB  consista  m  the  segregation  of  the  patients 
suffering  from  the  disease,  the  antiseptic  dressing  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  applicatmn  of  a  covering  to  protect  It  from  flies,  and 
the  thoroqgh  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  infected  houses 
and  clothing,  even  the  demolition  of  honses  in  endemic  centres, 
and  finally  the  eompulaoiy  notification  of  cases  of  yaws  to  the 
local  sanltaiy  authority. 

Aa  regards  treatment,  the  malady  in  a  peiBon  of  good  con- 
•tittttmn  runs  ita  course  and  gets  inell  hi  a  few  wedcs.  What- 
ever tends  to  check  the  eruption,  such  as  expoanre  to  chQl,  is  to 
be  avoided.  A  week*s  course  of  cream  of  tartar  and  sidphu'r 
(confectbn  of  sulphur)  at  the  beginning  of  the  illness  is  often 
resorted  to,  so  as  to  bring  the  emption  well  out  The  patient 
ahottU  remain  tndoon,  in  a  weD-aired  raom,  and  tsJce  daily 
warm  baths  and  diluent  drinks.  If  the  excrescences  are  flabby 
and  unhealthy,  it  is  an  indication  for  generona  diet.^  When 
the  eruption  is  dfdared,  iodide  of  potassium  and  arsem'c  are 
very  benefidal.  As  external  applications,  weak  lotions  of  ainc 
or  carbolic  add  may  be  used,  and,  if  the  excrescences  are  irri- 
table, a  watery  solution  of  opium.  Tediotis  and  unhealthy  yaws 
ahonld  be  dressed  with  a  wash  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  copper; 
the  same  may  be  applied  to  a  yaw  ulcer.  The  crab  yaws  of 
the  homy  soles  or  palms,  after  they  are  let  through  by  paring 
the  cuticle,  may  be  dusted  with  alum  powder. 

On  the  whole,  the  mortality  is  small.  In  7157  West  Indian  cases 
treated  in  various  hospitals  there  were  only  185  deaths,  a  mortality 
of  as^  per  thousand  (MkhoUs). 

TAZDBOBRD  C'made  by  Cod,"  Itdeffria),  the  name  of 
three  Sassanid  kings  of  IVrsia.  (x)  Yaideokid  L,  son  of 
Shapnr  m.,  399-420,  cafled  "  the  sinner "  by  the  Persians, 
was  a  hi^dy  intelligent  ruler,  who  tried  to  emancipate  himself 
firom  the  dominion  of  the  magnates  and  the  Magian  priests. 
He  punidled  the  nobles  severely  when  they  attempted  op- 
pression; he  stopped  the  perKCUtion  of  the  Christians  and 
granted  them  their  own  organization.  With  the  Roman 
Empire  he  lived  in  peace  and  friendship,  and  is  therefore  as 
much  prsised  by  the  Byzantine  authors  (Procop.  Ptrs.  L  2; 
Agath.  iv.  36)  as  he  b  blamed  by  the  Persians.  After  a  reigtr 
of  twenty  years  he  appears  to  have  been  murdered  in  Khorasan. 
(r)  YAZnECEio  II.,  was  the  son  of  Bahram  V.  Gor,  438-4 $7. 
He  persecuted  the  Christians  and  Jews,  and  had  a  short  war 
with  Rome  in  441.  He  tried  to  extend  his  kingdom  in  the 
East  and  fou^t  against  the  Kushans  and  Ridarites  (or  Huns). 
(3)  Yazdegebo  III.,  a  grandson  of  Chosroes  11.,  who  had  been 
mnrdered  by  his  son  Kavadh  n.  in  628,  was  raised  to  the  throne 
in  639  after  a  series  of  internal  conflicts.  He  was  a  mere  child 
and  never  really  ruled;  in  his  fixst  year  the  Arabic  invasion 
began,  and  in  637  the  battle  of  Kadisiya  decided  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Ctesiphon  was  occupied  1^  the  Arabs,  and  the 
king  fled  into  Media.  Yazdegerd  fled  from  one  dbtrict  to 
another,  tOl  at  ]«st  he  was  murdered  at  Merv  in  651  (see  Cau- 
rsATE,  sect.  A.  i).  The  Parsees,  who  tise  the  old  P^frian 
calendar,  continue  to  count  the  years  from  his  accession  (era  of 
Yazdegerd,  beginning  June  x6th,  AJ>.  632).  (Ed.  M.)  ' 

TBAST  (O.E.  gjetf  or  gysi;  the  toot  ye*-,  to  bo3,  ferment,  t» 
seen  in  Sansk.  ntr-ydsa,  exudations  from  trees,  and  Gr.  fifay, 
to  boil)^  a  cellular  cfganism  produced  in  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion of  saccharine  liquids  (see  Fimoi,  FERKENTartoM,  Bbswiho). 

TBATS,  WILLIAM  BUTLBR  (186;-  ),  Irish  author,  son 
of  J.  B.  Yeata  (b.  1839),  a  distinguished  Irish  artist  and  member 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  was  bom  at  San4ymount0 
Dublin,  on  the  13th  of  June  1865.  At  nine  years  old  he  went  to 
live  with  his  parents  b  London,  and  was  sent  to  the  Godolphin 
Sdiool,  Hammersmith.  At  fifteen  he  went  to  the  Erasmus 
South  School  in  Dublin.  Later  he  studied  painting  for  a 
short  time  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Sodety,  bnt  soon  tuned  to 
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litentuve»  contributing  poems  and  titides  to  the  DtMm  Uid' 
fersUy  Retiew  and  other  Irish  periodicals.     In  x888  he  was 
encouraged  by  Oscar  Wilde  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  where 
he  published  in  1889  his  first  volume  of  verse,  The  Wmideringi 
^  Oisin;  its  original  and  romantic  touch  impressed  discerning 
critics,  and  started  a  new  interest  in  the  "  Celtic  "  movement. 
The  same  year  and  the  next  he  contributed  to  Mr  Walter 
Scott's  "Camelot  Series,"  edited  by  Ernest  Rhys,  Fairy  and 
Polk  Tales,  a  collection  of  Irish  folUore,  and  Tales  from  CarleUm, 
with  original  introductions.    In  1891  he  wrote  anonymously 
two  Irish  stories,  John  Sherman  and  Dhoya,  for  Mr  Fisher 
Unwin's  "  Pseudonym  Library."    In  1892  he  published  another 
volume  of  verse,  including  The  Countess  Kathleen  (a  romantic 
drama),  which  gave  the  book  its  title,  and  in  1893  The  Celtic 
Tiinliiht,  a  volume  of  essays  and  sketches  in  prose.    He  now 
submitted  his  earlier  poetical  work  to  careful  revision,  and  it 
#as  in  the  revised  versions  of  The  Wanderings  of  U sheen  and 
The  Countess  Kathleen,  and  the  lyrics  given  in  bis  collected 
Poems  of  1895  that  his  authentic  poetical  note  found  adequate 
expression  and  was  recognized  as  marking  the  rise  of  a  new 
Irish  school.    In  the  meantime  he  had  followed  The  Countess 
Kathleen  with  another  poetical  drama,  The  Land  of  Heart's 
Desire,  licted  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  for  six  weeks  in  the  spring 
of  1894,  published  in  May  of  that  year.     He  contributed  to 
various  periodicals,  notably  to  the  National  Observer  and  the 
Bookman,  and  also  tO/the  Bock  of  the   Rhymers*  Qub—iht 
English  Pamasse  Contemporain  of  the  early  'nineties.     With 
Edwin  J.  Ellis  he  edited  the  Works  of  WiUiam  Blake  (1893), 
and  also  edited  A  Book  of  Irisk  Verse  (1895).    In  1897  ap- 
peared The  Secret  Rose,  a  collection  of  Irish  legends  and  tales 
in  prose,  with  poetry  interspersed,  containing  the  stories  of 
Hanrahan  the  Red.    The  sam^year  he  printed  privately  The 
Tables  of  the  Law  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  aftcrwafds 
published  in  a  volume  of  Mr  Elkin  Mathews's  "  Vigo  Street 
Cabinet "  in  1904.    In  1889  he  published  The  Wind  among  the 
Reeds,  containing  some  of  his  best  lyrics,  and  in  1900  another 
poetiod  drama.  The  Shadowy  Waters.   He  now  became  ^)edally 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  literary  theatre; 
and  he  founded  and  conducted  an  occasional  periodical  (appear- 
ing  fitfully  at  irregular  intervals),  called  first  Bdtain  and  later 
Samhain,  to  expound  its  aims  and  preach  his  own  views,  the 
first  number  appearing  in  May  1899.    In  the  autumn  of  1901 
Mr  F.  R.  Benson's  company  produced  in  London  the  play 
Diarmuid  and  Crania,  written  in  collaboration  by  him  and 
George  Moore.    In  1902  he  published  his  own  first  original 
play  in  piose,  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan,  which  was  printed  in 
Samhain  in  October  that  year.     In  1903  he  QoUected  and 
published  a  volume  of  literary  and  critical  essays,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title.  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil.    In  the  same  and  the 
following  years  he  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  Plays  for 
an  Irish  Theatre,  comprising  Where  There  is  Nothing,  The  HoW' 
Glass,  Cathleen  ni  Houlihan,  The  Pot  of  Broth,  The  King's 
Tkreskold  and  On  Bailees  Straw*.    In  1904  he  also  edited  two 
volumes  of  Irisk  Repraeniaiioe  Tales.   Whether  or  not  "  Celtic  " 
is  the  right  word  for  it,  Mr  Yeats's  art  was  quickly  identified 
by  enthusiasts  with  the  literary  side  of  the  new  Irish  national 
movement.    His  inspiration  may  be  traced  in  some  measure 
to  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  also  to  Blake,  Shelley  and  Maeter- 
Imck;  but  he  found  in  his  native  Irish  legend  and  life  matter 
apt  for  his  romantic  and  often  elfin  music,  with  its  artful  sim* 
plidties  and  ttnhackn^yed  cadences,  and  its  dusive.incondusive 
charm. 

See  the  aectioa  00  W.  B.  Yeats  in  Poets  of  the  Youngn  Generation 
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'  WilUara  Aidier  (190a).  and  for  bibUogrtphy  up  to  June  1903, 
_i|luJk  Ittustrakd  Magqmne,  vol.  xzuc.  (N.S.)  p.  a88.  A  Ubianr 
editbh  of  his  collected  works  in  proee  and  vene  was  issued  by  Mr 
Bulten  from  the  Shakespeare  Head  Works,  Stratford-on-Avon,  in 
•  vols.,  1906. 

TICLA,  a  town  of  £.  Spain,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Murda,  on  the  YecUrVillena  railway;  it  is  situated 
on  the  W.  slope  ol  Monte  CastiUo,  which  rises  above  the  left 
banit  of  the  Arroyo  dd  Jua.    Ppp.  (1900)  18,743.    The  duef 


buildings  are  a  half-ruiaed  dtadel,  a  modem  parish  drarch 
with  a  pillared  Corinthian  facade,  and  a  town  haU  itandinf 
in  a  fine  arcaded  square.  Yeda  has  a  thriving  trade  in  the 
gram,  wine,  oil,  fruit  and  esparto  grass  produced  in  the  sor* 
rounding  country. 

YBISK.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Kuban  (Caucasus) « 
founded  in  1848  on  a  sandbank  which  separates  thediallow 
Bay  of  Ydsk  from  the  Sea  of  Aaov,  76  nv  S.W.  of  Ttostov- 
oo-tfae-Don.  Pop^  55^46*  Notwithstanding  its  shallow  load* 
stead,  Yetsk  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  and  exports  com, 
linseed  and  wooL  There  are  wool-deansing  factories,  oil-works 
and  tanneries. 

YBXOW  FBVBR,  a  specific  infective  tropical  fever,  the  germ 
of  which  is  transmitted  by  the  Stegomyia  fasciata  or  domestic 
mosquito,  occurring  endemically  in  certain  limited  areas.  The 
area  of  (Ustribution  Includes  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  part  of 
Central  America,  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  and  BratiL 

The  first  authentic  account  of  yellow  fever  comes  from  Bridge- 
town, Barbados,  in  x(S47,  where  it  was  recognized  as  a  "  nova 
pestis  "  that  was  unaccountable  in  Its  origin,  except  that  Ligon, 
the  historian  of  the  colony,  who  was  then  on  thei^Mt,  connected 
it  with  the  aniva]  of  ships.  It  was  the  same  new  pestilence  that 
Dutertre,  writing. in  1667,  described  as  having  occurred  in  the 
French  colony  of  Guadeloupe  in  1635  and  1640;  it  recurred  at 
Guadeloupe  ia  1648,  and  bitdce  oat  in  a  peculiariy  disastrous 
form  at  St  Kitts  the  same  year,  and  again  in  1652;  in  1653  it 
was  at  Port  Royal,  Janutica;  and  from  those  years  onirards 
it  became  familiar  at  many  harbours  in  the  West  Indies  juid 
Spanish  Main.  It  appeared  at  the  Brazilian  ports  in  1849.  In 
1853  it  appeared  in  Pera  and  in  1820  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 
In  Georgetown  (British  Guiana)  69%  of  the  garrison  died  in 
1840. 

During  the  great  period  of  yellow  lever  (r793-x8os),  and  for 
some  years  afterwards,  the  disease  found  its  way  time  after  time 
to  various  ports  of  Sf>ain.  Cadiz  suffered  five  epidemics  in  the 
1 8th  century,  Malaga  one  and  Lisbon  one;  but  from  x8oo  down 
to  182X  the  disease  assumed  much  more  alarming  proportions, 
Cadiz  being  still  its  diief  seat,  while  Seville,  Malaga,  Chrtagena, 
Barcdona,  Palma,  Gibraltar  and  other  shipping  places  suffered 
severely,  as  well  as  some  of  the  country  disUicts  nearest  to  the 
ports.  In  the  seVerc  epidemic  at  Barcdona  in  the  summer  of 
1821,  5000  persons  died.  At  Lisbon  in  1857  upwards  of  6000 
died  in  a  few  weeks.  In  New  Orieans  7970  people  died  in  1853, 
3093  in  1867,  and  4056  in  1878.  In  KJo  4160  died  in  1850, 
1943  in  1852,  and  1397  in  1886. 

Certain  distinct  conditions  have  seemed  to  be  necessary  for 
an  outbreak.  Foremost  we  may  notice  a  hi|^  atmosr^ieric 
temperature,  one  of  75*  F.  or  over. '  As  the  th^nonaeter  sinks, 
the  disease  ceases  to  spread.  M<HSture  favours  the  spread  of 
yellow  fever,  and  epidemics  in  the  tropics  have  usually  occurred 
about  the  rainy  season.  Seaport  towns  are  most  affected. 
In  nmny  instances  the  elevated  airy  and  hygienic  quarters  of 
a  town  may  escape,  while  the  shore  districts  are  drrimalcd 
Usually  the  disease  does  not  spread  to  villages  or  sparsely  popu- 
lated districts.  Certain  houses  become  hotbeds  of  the  disease, 
case  after  case  occurring  in  them;  and  it  is  usually  in  houses 
that  the  diseav  is  contracted.  A  house  may  be  said  to  be 
infected  when  it  contains  infected  mosquitoes,  whethtf  there 
be  a  yellow-fever  patient  there  or  not.  Ships  become  infected 
in  the  same  way,  the  old  wooden  trading  ships  affording  an  ideal 
hiding-place  to  the  Stegomyia  in  a  way  that  the  modem  and 
airy  steamship  does  not. 

The  incubation  period  of  yellow  fever  is  general^  lour  or  five 
days,  but  it  may  be  as  short  as  twenty-four  hourk  There  are 
usually  three  marked  stages:  (i)  the  fd>rile  period,  (2)  the  period 
of  remission  or  luH,  (3)  in  severecsses,  the  paaod  of  reaction.  The 
illness  usually  starts  with  languor,  ^KiiKw***  headache,  and  mus- 
cular pains,  whidi  mi|^t  be  the  precursois  of  any  fd^ile  attack. 
These  are  followed  by  &  peculiar  look  of  the  eyes  and  face, 
which  is  characteristic:  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  eyes  suffused 

1'  at  first  and  then  congested  or  ferrety,  the  nostrils  and  lipa  red, 
and  the  tongue  scarlet— these  being  the  most  obvious  signa  of 


YELLOW  FEVER 


■nivcnil  oOBfestiOB  ef  the  tkia,  wmocm  BMmbnMs  and  oiaut. 
Meuiwhile  tfac  ttmpenture  has  risen  to  fever  heat,  and  may  reach 
a  veiy  hi(h  iifuia  (maximum  of  ixo*  faht^  it  is  said);  the 
pube  is  quick,  strong  and  f  «Ut  bat  nay.  not  hsep  up  in  these 
characters  with  the  high  temperature  throo^iout.  There  are 
an  the  usual  acoomponimesBta  of  1^  fcret»  iariwdrng  hot  skin, 
IKtltc,  thint,  nansot;  mUfMnass  and  deliiina 


of  appctftcj 
(which  Bsay  or  may  not  be  violent);  slhnmm  will  needy  always 
be  found  in  tbe  urine.  Die  fe?er  is  continued;  but  the  febrile 
excitement  cones  to  an  end  after  two  or  thne  days.  In  a  certain 
of  ambulatoiy  or  mnkad  cases  the  febrile  reaction  may 
Bne  out,  and  the  shock  of  the  infection  after  a  brief 
interval  may  lead  oneqpectedly  and  directly  to  prostration  and 
death.  The  cesntion  of  the  paroxysm  makes  the  tHadium,  or 
lull,  characteristic  of  jrellow  fever.  The  hitherto  militant  or 
violettt  symptoms  cease,  and  prostration  or  ooOapae  ensues. 
The  internal  heat  faOs  below  tbe  normal;  the  action  of  the 
heart  (pulse)  becomes  sk>w  and  feeble,  tbe  skin  cold  and  of  a 
lemon-yellow  tint,  the  act  of  vomiting  effortless,  like  that  of  an 
infant,  the  first  vomit  being  dear  fluid,  but  afterwards  black  from 
an  admixture  of  blood.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  prospect 
of  recovery  or  of  a  fatal  issue  dedaies  itself.  The  prostmtion 
foUowing  tbe  paroxysmof  fever  may  be  no  more  than  the  weakr 
ness  of  commencing  recovery,  with  copious  (km  of  urine,  which 
even  then  h  veiy  dark-coloured  from  the  presence  of  blood. 
The  prostration  will  be  all  the  more  profound  according  to  the 
height  reached  by  the  temperature  during  the  acute  paxoxyam. 
Much  blood  m  the  vomit  and  ra  the  stools,  together  with  all  other 
haemorrhagic  signs,  is  of  evil  omen.  Death  may  also  be  ushered 
in  by  suppitssion  of  urhie,  coma  and  convulsions,  or  by  fainting 
from  failure  of  the  heart.  In  severe  types  of  the  disease  an 
apoplectfc,  an  algid  and  a  choleraic  fonn  have  been  described. 

The  esse  mortality  averages  from  xa  to  80%.  In  Rio  in  1898 
it  reached  the  appalKng  heigbt  of  94*5%'  !»  cities  where  it  is 
ctndemk  the  case  mortality  is  usoalfy  lower.  In  369  cases 
observed  by  Sternberg,  the  mean  mortality  was  97*7%.  In 
I  $8  cases  of  yellow  fever  In  Vera  Cms  in  x  905  there  were  91 
deaths.  The  death-rate,  however,  tends  to  vary  in  different 
epidemics.  In  the  epidemic  occurring  in  Zacapn,  Mexico,  in  190$ 
in  a  population  of  6000  there  were  700  cases,  and  the  mortality 
among  the  infected  was  40%. 

Tftaimenl, — ^Tbe  patient  should  be  removed' from  the  focus  of 
infectiott  and  nursed  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  screened  from 
mosquitoes.  >  The  further  treatment  is.  symtomatic.  A  purga- 
tive, followed  by  hot  baths,  is  useful  in  the  early  stages  to  relieve 
congestion,  high  temperature  may  be  controlled  by  sponging; 
vomiting,  by  ice;  or,  if  haemorrhagic,  by  ergot,  perchbride  of  iron 
or  other  styptics;  and  pilocarpine  may  be  given  if  th&  urine  be 
scanty.  Sternberg  has  introduced  a  system  of  treatment  by 
alkalis  to  counteract  the  hyperacidity  of  the  intestinal  contents 
and  increase  the  flow  of  urine.  Of  30X  whites  treated  hy  this 
method  only  7 -3%  died,  and  of  73  blacks  all  recovered. 

CaMsaticn.--Tht  pathology  of  tbe  disease  is  discussed  in 
the  article  PAXAsmc  Diseases.  In  x8Si  Dr  Charles  Finlay, 
of  Havana,  propounded  the  theoiy  that  mosquitoes  were  the 
carriers  of  the  infection.  Numerous  theories  had  previously 
been  brought  forward,  notably  that  of  the  Bacillus  iUeroides^ 
described  by  Sanardli;  but  it  is  now  certain  that  this  organism 
is  not  the  cause.  Other  authorities  held  that  the  disease  wu 
spread  by  contagion,  by  miasmata,  or  some  other  of  the  vague 
agencies  which  have  always  been  put  forward  in  the  absence  of 
exact  knowledge.  Finlay's  mosquito  thcoiy  remained  in  abey- 
ance until  attention  was  again  drawn  to  it  by  the  demonstration 
in  recent  years  of  the  part  played  by  these  insects  in  the  causa- 
tion of  other  tropical  diseases.  The  mosquito  selected  by  Finlay 
aras  the  Stegomyia  ftsdata^  a  black  insect  with  silvery  markings 
on  the  thorax,  which  is  exocediogjy  common  in  the  endemic 
area.  It  frequents  towns,  and  breeds  in  any  stagnant  water 
about  houses.  Spedniens  were  caught,  fed  upon  3re]low.fever 
patients,  kept  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  allowed  to  bite  susceptible 
persons  established  in  a  special  camp  with  other  susceptible 
persons  as  a  controL    Those  biuen  developed*  tbe  fever,  the 
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did  not.  An  AoMffctt  OomniMiofi  was  appointed  in 
1900,  cdnaisUng  oi  Walter  Reed,  Janca  Carroll,  A.  AgianoBta 
•ad  Laxear,  and  ita  Tonrlmieiis  were:  that  the  SVSfsnyte 
/oscieta  is  the  agent  of  Infection,  that  tlie  viras  of  yellow  few 
is  present  in  the  bkwd  during  the  iist  three  days  of  the  fever, 
and  is  generally  absent  on  the  fbuth;  that  the  geim  is  sa  small 
that  it  can  pass  through  •  Chanberiand  porodaia  filter;  that 
the  bite  of  aU  infected  Sttimyia  doea  not  prodooe  yeUow  fever 
(about  35%  of  the  experimenu  proving  negative);  that  noa> 
quitoes  fed  on  yellow-fever  btood  were  not  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  infection  until  after  a  lapse  of  twdve  or  fourteen  days,  but  the 
iaeecta  retained  their  infective  power  for  at  least  fifty-seven 
daya.  It  can  therefore  be  oondodM  that  the  virua  of  ycilow 
fever  ia  a  parasite,  requiring  as  in  malaria  an  altenate  paasage 
through  a  vertebrate  and  an  insect  host,  the  analogy  to  aularia 
being  very  complete.  E.  Marchoux  and  P.  L.  Sinond,  of  the 
French  YeOow  Fever  Oommisakm  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1906,  have 
observed  an  interesting  &ct  In  connexion  with  the  S,  foidata. 
In  order  to  lay  her  eggs  sh&  must  first  have  a  feed  of  Uoodi  three 
daya  after  which  she  lays  then.  Before  she  lays  ber  eggs  she 
strikes  both  day  and  night,  after  that  period  at  night  onljf. 
Persons  bHten  in  tbe  day>tine,  therefore,  do  not  develop  yellow 
fever,  while  those  bitten  at  night  do»  This  may  explain  the 
impunity  with  which  Enropeana  may  visit  an  infected  district 
in  the  day-time  provided  tlmt  they  are  careftd  not  to  sleep  there 
at  idght.  It  was  stated  by  Marchoux  and  SImood  that  an 
infected  mosquito  transmits  the  parasite  tq  her  eggs,  the  progeny 
proving  infective. 

Fr0pkyhxis. — ^Following  on  tiie  pubKcatlea  of  these  esperi- 
nents  there  waa  instituted  a  vigorous  campaign  agslast  mos- 
quitoes in  Havana  in  1901,  based  on  the  methods  applied  to  the 
soppressMHi  of  mslaria,  and  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Major  W.  C.  Oorgas  of  the  United  SUtes  army,  chief  sanlUiy 
officer  of  Havana.  The  work  was  begun  on  the  37th  of  Febniaiy 
X901 .  An  order  waa  issued  that  aU  receptacles  contahdng  water 
were  to  be  kept  mooquito^miof ;  sanitary  inspectors  were  told  off 
for  each  district  to  maintain  a  constant  house-to-house  inspection, 
and  to  treat  all  puddles,  frc,  with  oil;  recepucles  found  to  contain 
larvae  were  destroyed  and  their  owners  fined;  breeding-grounds 
near  the  town  we.<e  treated  by  draining  and  oil;  hoqiitsls 
and  houses  containing  yellow-fever  patients  were  screened; 
infected  and  adjacent  buildings  were  fumigated  with  pjrrethrum 
powder.  The  results  exceeded  aU  expectation,  and  after  January 
x9ot  the  disease  entirely  ceased  to  originate  in  Havana. ,  Cases 
occasfonaOy  now  come  into  Havana  from  Mexican  ports,  but 
are  treated  under  screens  with  ipipunity  in  ordinary  dty  hospitals 
and  never  at  any  time  infect  the  dty.  Thus  in  1907  there  wu 
one  death  from  3reUow  fever,  and  the  general  death-rate  of  Havana 
fiom  all  diseases  was  17  per  thousand.  In  the  BMain  of  Publk 
Health  and  Ckaritia  of  Cuba  it  is  sUted  there  only  occurred 
between  1905-9  a  total  of  545  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  all  Cuba, 
where  formerly  they  numbered  many  thousands,  and  in  April 
rpTO  the  republic  was  declared  to  be  entirely  free  from  the 
disease. 

Among  other  modem  outbreaks  in  which  mnitary  measures  haws 
triumphed  in  the  cuppresskwi  of  ydlow  fever  were  the  outbreak  in 
New  Orieant  in  1905,  ia  wMch  a  medical  tuff  of  50  with  sub- 
ordinates to  the  number  of  IS03  surted  Immediately  on  the  outbreak 
to  dean  op  the  dty;  the  outbreak  in  fielise,  British  Hondoraa,  ia 
im;  the  anti-vdlow-fever  camimin  undertaken  m  the  Britidi 
W.  Indies  in  1906-9.  As  soon  as  the  isthmian-  Cand  commissionwi 
took  over  the  adminittretion  of  the  Panama  Cand  Zone  they 
undertook  a  vigorous  campaign  agdnst  the  mosquito,  as  the  result 
of  which  ydlow  fever  was  succetsf ully  banidied.  Cblond  Gorgas 
in  his  1908  report  wrote:  '*  It  b  now  three  yeare  since  a  case 
of  ydlow  fever  has  devdoped  in  the  Isthmus,  the  last  bdng  in 
November  190^." 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  had  kMt  38.07$  inhabicaiits  In  13  yean  by 
ydlow  fever,  and  Santo,  have  also  waeed  war  against  the  disease; 
as  a  result  of  the  ant{-5tefMiyis  pohcy  the  deaths  from  ydlow 
fever  in  Rio  fdl  1042  in  1906,  39  in  1907.  4  In  1908.  and  oin  1909- 

See  Sir  P.  Manson.  TfoPkal  Diseases  (x 907) ;  article "  Ydlow  Fever  *' 
in  Allbott  and  Rolleston*s  System  of  Medicinei  Sir  R.  Boyce,  RipoH 
m  YeUow  Feeer  in  Honduras  (1906).  and  Health  and  Admintstrntiom 
in  the  West  Indies  (1910):  BulUttns  of  the  V^,  YtUom  Ptm  JutHiuie; 
Annoles  it  finitim  FnMnr  {ianmry  1906). 
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YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 


TSUiOVROlIB  mnOIIAL  PARK,  an  Amokui  Mtknal 
itscnrmtioD,  ntuated  mainly  in  N.W.  Wyoming,  U^^,  dedi- 
cated hy  the  United  States  government  as  "  a  public  park  er 
pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 
It  is  nearly  a  rectangle  in  shape,  with  a  length,  from  K.  to  S., 
of  62  m.,  a  width  of  54  m.  and  an  area  of  appronmatdy  3350 
aq.  m.  It  extends  into  Montana,  on  the  N.,  about  ai  m.  and  into 
Montana  and  Idaho,  on  the  W.,  a  m.  Except  at  its  main  en- 
trance, through  the  valley  of  the  YeUowsione  on  the  N.,  the 
park  is  entirdy  surrounded  by  national  forests:  the  Gallatin 
and  Absaroka  national  forests,  on  the  N.;  the  Shoshone  and 
the  Beartooth,  on  the  £.;  the  Teton,  on  the  S.;  and  the 
Taighce,  the  Madron  and  the  Gallatin,  on  the  W. 

The  central  portion,  comprising  an  area  of  about  2000  sq.  m., 
is  an  undulating  vtdcaoic  plateau  with  a  mean  elevation  above 
the  sea  of  about  8000  ft.  Along  the  entire  £.  border  stretches 
the  Absaroka  range,  with  peaks  exceeding  u,ooa  ft.  (Index 
Peak,  ir,740  ft.)  in  height.  On  the  N.  is  the  Snowy  range 
with  iU  snow-capped  peaks.  W.  of  the  Snowy  the  Gallatin 
range  extends  S.  for  so  m.  along  the  W.  border.  Dectric 
Peak,  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  park,  rises  to  a  height  of 
11,15$  ft.  Near  the  S.  end  of  the  park  are  the  Red  MounUina^ 
which  culminate  in  Mt.  Sheridan  (10,385  ft.)  and  afford  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  wh<rie  region;  and  farther  S.  the  N.  spur  of 
the  lofty  Tetons  juts  across  the  S.  border. 

In  the  production  of  these  mountains  and  plateau  there 
was  first,  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  an  upheaval  of 
the  earth's  substance  to  form  a  mountain  rim  and  a  depressed 
basin.  Subsequently,  in  the  Tertiary  period,  there  were  two 
enormous  outpourings  of  volcanic  material — ^first  andesitic  lava» 
and  later,  after  a  long  interval  of  quiet,  rhyoh'tic— which  nearly 
half  filled  the  baion,  converted  it  into  a  plateau  and  broke 
up  the  mountain  rim.  Two  centres  of  volcanic  activity  were 
Mt.  Sheridan,  in  the  S.,  and  Mt.  Washburn,  in  the  N.  The 
volcanoes  have  loi^  been  extinct,  but  the  diminished  energy 
now  causes  hot  springs  and  geysers  in  all  parts  of  the  plateau, 
about  100  in  number.  More  than  half,  including  the  krgest 
and  finest,  are  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  Geyser  basins,  near 
the  head  of  the  Madison,  here  known  as  the  Flrehole,  river. 
Several  others  are  farther  N.  in  the  Norris  basin  upon  Gibbon 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Madison,  and  others  are  farther  S.  in  the 
Shoshone  basin. 

Excelsior,  the  largest  geyser,  with  a  crater  about  300  ft.  king  and 
300  ft.  wide,  has  not  been  active  unce  1890.  but  for  sevenl  years 
after  its  discovery  it  threw  up  at  intervals  a  huge  mass  of  water  to 
a  height  of  200-250  ft.  Old  Faithful,  at  regular  intervals  of  65-70 
minutes,  throws  up  a  column  of  hot  water  2  ft.  in  diameter  to  a 
height  of  125-150  ft.,  and  the  eruption  lasts  4-4)  minutes.  The 
Giant,  at  intervals  of  2  to  4  days  or  more,  throws  up  a  column  to  a 
height  of  250  ft.  for  90  minutes.  The  Beehive  (so  called  from  the 
ijiape  of  its  cone),  the  Grand  and  the  Lone  Star  throw  up  columns 
to  a  height  of  200  ft.  but  at  irregular  intervals.  In  the  Norris  basin 
are  the  Black  Growler  and  the  Hurricane,  which  consist  of  small 
apertures  tfarougfa  which  steam  rushes  with  such  tremendous  force 
taat  it  may  be  beard  for  miles.  The  hot  springs  are  widely  distri- 
buted over  the  plateau  and  number  from  3000  to  4000.  The  water 
of  most  <^  the  springs  and  geysers  holds  silica  in  solution  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  so  that  as  it  coob  and  evaporates  it  deposits 
a  dassling  white  sinter  which  has  covered  many  square  miles  of  the 
valleys  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  dark  green  of  the  surrounding 
forests.  The  springs,  geysers  and  steam  venu  are  scattered  over 
it  in  the  most  irregular  fashion.  The  silidous  matter  has  aiao  built 
np  around  the  spnngs  and  geysers  cones  or  mounds  of  considerable 
sue  and  great  bauty  of  form.  The  water  Of  many  of  the  springs 
contains  sulphur,  iron,  alum  and  other  materials  in  solutmn,  which 
m  places  suin  the  pure  white  sinter  with  bright  bands  of  colour^ 
The  tints  and  hues  cif  some  of  the  pools  are  of  matchless  beauty. 
Near  the  N.  boundary  of  the  park  there  is  a  groupof  about  70  active 
springs,  known  as  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  which  hold  carbonate 
01  Hme  in  solution.  Their  deposits  have  built  across  a  small  valley 
or  ravine  a  series  of  broad,  flat,  concentric  terraces  beautiful  in 
form  and  300  ft.  in  height.  The  water  which  trickles  over  the  rims 
of  the  pools  and  basins  on  the  upper  terraces  is  a  transparent  blue, 
while  ine  formation  itself  contains  a  network  of  fibrous  algae  which 
gives  it  a  wonderful  variety  of  cok>urs.  In  the  lower  Ocywet  barin 
are  the  Mammoth  Paint  Pots,  a  group  ot  mud  springs  with  ookMira 
varying  according  to  the  mineral  ingredients  in  the  steam,  which 

ot  only  ooknira  the  mud  but  also  forms  it  into  imitative  figures. 

*    -  "^ — ^^^  ^f  ^^  pgflj  J3  ^^^  Caltbon,  n  droilar  crater  about 


40  ft.  deep  with  the  boillag  mud  at  the  bottom.;  Akb)i«^  tbcie 
have  been  some  changes  in  the  thermal  eneigy  in  the  park  since 
1 871,  there  has  been  no  appreciable  diminution.  CWain  springs 
and  geysers  lose  some  of  thetr  energy  at  intervab,  while  odicrs  gain; 
certain  geyseiu  have  become  quissoeitt,  but  soma  awr  ones  hacve  boen 
formed. 

The  Cotttlnetttal  Divide  ryuiri  the  park  in  a  S.E.  diiection 
from  the  iueeting-point  of  »e  states  of  Wyoming,  Idaho  and 
Montana.  The  small  section  S.  of  the  Divide  is  drained  fay 
the  Snake  river  bito  the  Columbia  ii^er  and  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
the  large  section  N.  of  the  Divide  is  drained  by  the  Ydlowtfone 
and  Madison  rivers  into  the  Missouri,  the  Missisaippi  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Icwb  rivw,  a  fork  of  the  Snake,  has 
its  origin  in  the  beautiful  Shoshone  Lake,  and  the  Heart  elver, 
anothtf  fork  of  the  Snake,  rises  in  Heart  Lake,  under  Mt. 
Sheridan. 

The  Yellowstone  drains  the  entire  E.  section.  Rising  just  beyond 
its  S,  limits,  it  flows  into  and  through  Yellowstone  Lake,  a  magn** 
ficent  sheet  of  water,  very  irregular  in  shape,  dotted  with  forested 
islands,  having  an  area  of  about  140  sq.  m.,  lying  7741  ft.  above  the 
sea  and  neariy  sarromded  by  lof tjr  nsountains.  A  few  miles  beknr 
the  lake,  the  river,  after  a  sucoeasioo  of  rapids^  leaps  over  a  diff, 
making  the  V\fipa  Fall,  109  ft.  in  height.  Half  a  mile  lower  down 
it  roll9  over  the  Lower  Fall,  which  has  a  tlear  descent  of  308  ft. 
The  river  at  this  point  carries,  at  the  average  stage  of  water,  about 
1200  c«rf>.  ft.  per  second.  With  this  fall  the  river  enters  the '*  Grand 
Canyon,"  which  in  many  scenic  effects  is  unequalled.  Its  depth  is 
not  great,  at  least  as  compared  with  the  canyons  upon  the  Colorado 
river  system;  it  ranges  from  600  ft.  at  its  head  to  1200  near  the 
middle,  where  It  passes  the  Washburn  Mountains.  Its  kngth  to 
the  mouth  of  Lamar  river  is  34  m.  It  is  cut  in  the  volcanic  phtran, 
and  its  ragged  broken  walls,  which  are  inclined  at  very  ste^  angles, 
are  of  a  richness  of  colouring  that  almost  defies  descnption,  a 
colouring  that  u  produced  by  the  action  dl  the  thermal  springs,  at 
the  base  of  the  canyon,  upon  the  nrineral  pigments  in  the  lava. 
Bright  orange,  yellow,  reef  and  purple  hues  picdaniinate  and  aie 
set  off  ve^  effectively  against  the  dark  green  pines  ^th  which  the 
margins  01  the  canyon  are  fringed*  and  the  white  foam  of  the  river 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  Near  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Tower  creek,  which  drains  the  concavity  of  the  horseshoe  formed 
by  the  Washburn  Mcmntaina,  enters  the  YeOowatone.  Just  above 
its  mouth  this  stream  makes  a  beautiful  fall  of  13a  ft.  into  the  garge 
in  which  it  joins  the  river.  A  few  miles  farther  down,  the  Yellow- 
stone Is  joined  by  an  E.  branch,  Lamar-  river,  which  drains  a  large 
part  of  the  Absaroka  Range.  Then  it  enters  the  Third  Canyon, 
from  whkJi  it  emerges  at  uie  mouth  of  Gaudiner  river.  The  latter 
stream  drains  an  area  of  elevated  land  by  means  of  its  three  forks, 
and  upon  eadi  of  them  occurs  a  fine  fall  in  its  descent  toward  the 
Yellowstone.  The  Madison  rises  in  the  W.  of  the  park  and  flows  in 
a  generally  N.  and  then  W.  course  out  cH  the  park.  Its  waters  are 
mainly  collected  from  the  rainfall  U|ion  the  plateaux,  and  from  the 
hot  springs  and  geysers,  most  of  which  are  within  its  draioage  area. 
Upon  this  river  and  its  affluents  are  several  fine  fislla.  Indeed,  aU 
the  streams  In  this  region  show  evidence,  in  the  character  of  their 
counes.  of  a  recent  change  of  level  in  the  surface  of  the  country. 

The  dimate,  influenced  by  the  high  elevation,  is  character- 
ized by  long  and  severe  winters  and  short  summers  with  greet 
diurnal  extremes  of  temperature.  But  the  low  temperature 
causes  Che  moisture-laden  winds  to  deposit  here  greater  quantities 
of  rain  and  snow  than  in  the  semi-arid  regions  below,  which  not 
only  promote  the  growth  d  vegetation,  but  cause  Uie  activity 
of  the  springs,  geysers  and  waterfalls.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  at  the  station  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
near  the  N.  boundary,  is  39*  F.  The  summer  (June,  July 
and  August)  mesn  !s  59";  the  winter  (December,  January  and 
February)  mean,  2o^ 

Extremes  have  ranged  from  96*  fn  July  to  -35*  In  February.  The 
temperature  has  fallen  to  30*  in  July,  and  a  warm  summer  day  may 
at  any  time  be  followed  by  frost  at  night.  The  nwan  annual  pre- 
dfMtatioo  is  iq*6  in.  Much  of  this  ia  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  nearly 
half  of  it  is  during  the  four  months  from  December  to  Marx^;  in 
the  four  dryest  months,  from  July  to  October,  It  is  only  4*4  in. 
Some  snow  falls  in  every  month  except  July  aiid  August,  and  the 
average  annual  snowfall  amouata  to  947  i&  •  The  prevailing  winds 
areS. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  park  Is  covcnd  with  dcnae  forests 
of  black  pine  {Pimu  Murrayona),  babam,  fir,  apnice,  cedsr 
and  poplar.  These  trees  do  not  attain  a  Ikige  siae.  A  low 
blueberry  {Vaeeinium  wtyriiiis)  forms  a  thidt  underbrush  m 
much  «k  the  forest.  Choke-dierries,  gooseberries,  boffalo*' 
berries,  red  currants  and  black  currants  grow  akog  the  streams 
and  in  moist  places  of  the  lowtr  altitudes.    Ia  the  glades  aie 
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bucb-gviM  aad  a  viriety  of  flofwcring  plants;  tmttrmips, 
daSskSt  forset>ine-oots  and  other  wild  flowers,  may  be  fmrnd 
near  melting  anow-banka  in  August.  In  the  hot-spring  districts 
are  plants  with  peculiaritiea  both  of  those  common  to  the 
desect  and  those  common  to  the  seashore.  In  the  N.E.  corner 
off  the  pock  fossil  forests  rise  one  above  the  other.  After  the 
destruction  of  one  forest  by  volcanic  ecuptioos  another  grew 
over  it;  it,  too,  was  buried  under  volcanic  material,  axul  the 
process  was  repeated  several  times. 

The  native  fauna  is  abundant  and  varied.  The  policy  of 
the  government  which  protects  game,  both  in  the  park  and  in 
the  sunounding  national  forests,  has  induced  elk,  deer,  ante- 
lope, mountain-sheep,  bears,  porcupines,  coyotes,  sqiiinels, 
gophers  and  woodchucks  to  take  shelter  here.  There  are  also  a 
few  moose  and  some  beaveis.  Black,  brown  and  grissly  bears 
may  be  seen  at  almost  any  time  during  the  summer  season 
feeding  on  the  garbage  from  the  hotels.  A  few  wild  bison  still 
remain  at  Urge,  and  besides  these  there  is  a  herd  of  about  loo 
oonhned  within  a  pasture  in  the  Lamar  Valley.  The  lakes 
and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  tiout  and  other  fish,  and 
visitors  have  the  privilege  of  catching  a  limited  number  with 
rod  and  line.  Robins,  Uuebixds,  warblers,  chickadees,  finches, 
vireos,  wrens,  yellow-headed  blackbirds,  nutcrackers,  nut- 
hatches, meadow-larks,  sparrows,  woodpeckers,  swifts,  kingbirds 
and  several  other  spedes  of  small  birds  are  found  in  the  park, 
but  the  number  of  each  is  not  great.  Among  birds  of  prey 
are  the  golden  eagle,  bald  eagle,  hawks  and  owls.  Geese, 
ducks,  crsnes,  pelicans  and  guUs  are  very  numerous  in  the 
autumn  months. 

The  park  is  under  the  supervuuoo  of  a  siqierintendent  who 
as  appointed  and  instructed  by  the  Seoetary  of  the  Interior. 
It  is  policed,  however,  by  troops  of  United  Sutes  cavalry 
with  headquarters  at  Fort  YeDowstone,  near  the  Mammoth 
Hot  brings,  and  the  building  of  roads  and  other  improvements 
is  under  the  direcrioo  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  only  rail- 
way  approaches  to  the  park  are  a  branch  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railway  up  the  valley  of  the  YeUowstone  to  the  main 
gate  at  Gardiner,  Montana,  and  a  branch  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  up  the  valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake  to  YeUow- 
stone, Montana.  Automobiles  are  not  allowed  within  the  park, 
and  the  principal  means  of  oonvesranoe  is  by  stage  coaches  and 
by  a  steamboat  on  Yellowstone  Lake.  Thoe  are  boteb  at  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs^  at  the  principal  geyser  basins  and  at 
YelkMyitooe  Lake.  The  hoteband  stage  lines  opes  for  the  tourist 
season  eaiiy  in  June  and  ckne  in  the  middle  of  September. 

The  stcaage  phenomena  of  this  region  were  known  to  some 
of  the  Indiani;  they>w«re  discovered  by  John  Colter,  a  member 
of  the  Lewis  and  Qack  cqiedition,  in  1807;  the  region  was 
visited  by  James  Bridger  before  1840;  ao  account  of  the 
geysers  was  published  at  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  in  Tk»  Wasp,  a 
Monaon  paper,  in  1843;  Captain  W.  F.  Reynolds,  of  the 
United  States  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  with  full 
knowledge  oi  Bridger^  accounts,  was  ordered  to  explore  the 
region  in  1859,  and  yet,  chiefly  because  of  the  persistent  in- 
credulity with  which  the  accounts  of  the  phenomena  were 
received,  the  region  remained  practically  unknown  until  1870. 
From  1863  Co  1866  gold  seekers  repeatedly  confirmed  the 
early  reports,  and  the  publication  of  their  aqflounU  in  Western 
papers  gradually  aroused  interest.  In  1869  a  private  expk>ring 
party,  consisting  of  David  E.  Fblaom,  C.  W.  Cook  and  William 
Peterson,  set  out  from  the  gold-fields  of  Montana  with  the 
express  purpose  of  verifying  or  noting  the  rumours,  and 
they  returned  fuU  of  enlU&usiasm.  In  1870  a  semi-official 
expedition,  led  by  Henry  D.  Washbom,  the  surveyor-general 
of  Montana,  and  Lieutenant  Gustavus  C.  Doane  of  the  Second 
United  Sutes  Cavalry,  made  the  "  YeUowstone  Wonderland  " 
widely  known.  A  year  later  an  expedition  under  Dr  Ferdinand 
V.  Haydcn  (1819-1887)  made  a  large  collection  of  specimens 
tad  photogfvphs,  and  with  these  data,  together  with  the  reports 
of  this  and  the  Washbura-Doane  expeditioo,  Congress  was 
Induced  to  reserve  the  area  from  settlement,  which  was  done 
by  an  act  approved  the  xst  of  March  1872.    In  that  year 


further  explorations  were  made,  and  in  subsequent  years 
army  expeditions  continued  the  work  of  exploration.  In  1878 
a  map  of  the  park  based  upon  triangulation  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Hayden  survey,  and  in  1885-^5  a  more  detailed  map  was  made 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  a  systematic  study 
of  its  geological  phenomena  was  instituted. 

See  Amoki  Hague,  Ceohry  of  llu  YtttcmttMe  NaUMai  Park 
(Washington.  1899),  "Geological  Histoiy  of  tke  YelkMraione 
National  Park,"  ia  thcAumual  Rtparts  of  the  Smithaonian  Institu- 
tion abid..  1893).  and  **  The  Ydbwstone  National  Paric."  in 
ScrOnur's  Mamsu  (May.  1904);  W.  H.  Weed,  "Formatkm  of 
Travertine  and  Silweoos  Sinter  by  the  Vegetation  of  Hot  Springa.** 
in  the  oth  Amutul  R$port  of  the  Dircaor  of  the  United  Sutes 
Geological  Survey  (washiogton,  1889) ;  dcacriptfams  in  the  5th.  6th 
and  I2th  Reporbt  of  the  Hayden  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey 
of  the  Temtories  (ibid..  1871, 187a  and  1878);  J.  H.  Kaftery.  His- 
torieal  amd  Dsscriptifs  Skttck  of  tke  YsOamstmie  NaUomU  Park, 
Senate  Document  No.  7ss,  2nd  Semon  of  the  60th  Congresa  (ibid.. 
1909):  H.  M.  Chitteaden.  YsUemsUma  NoHonai  Park,  Hisl^neal 
astd  Descriptim  (Chtdnnad,- tSos) ;  and  Annmal  Rsports  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  E^ric  (waahington.  1880  sqq.)- 

TBHEIf  {Yaman\  a  province  of  Arabia,  forming  the  S.W 
comer  of  the  peninsula,  between  12*  35'  and  18*  N.,  and  4a* 
and  47*  E.,  boiuded  on  the  N.  by  A^  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
Dahna  desert  and  Hadramut.  Ptolemy  and  the  aiKient 
geographers  in  general  include  the  whok  peninsula  under  the 
name  of  Arabia  Felix  (Malfuai^),  in  which  sense  they  translate 
the  Arabic  Yemen,  literally  *'  right  hand."  for  all  Arabia  S.  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  was  to  the  right  from  their  standpoint  of 
Alexandria;  the  Mahommedan  geographers,  however,  viewing 
it  from  Mecca,  confine  the  term  to  the  provinces  S.  of  Hejas, 
including  Asir,  Hadramut,  Oman  and  part  of  southern  Kejd. 
The  Turkish  irilayet  of  Yemen  includes  Asir,  and  extends  aktng 
the  Red  Sea  coast  from  £1  Laith  in  the  N.  to  Shekh  Said  at 
the  straits  of  Bal>«l-Mandeb;  its  land  boundary  on  the  E.  is 
undefined,  except  in  the  S.E.,  where  the  boundary  between 
Turkish  territory  and  that  of  the  independent  tribes  under 
British  protection  was  defined  by  an  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey  in  1904,  by  a  line  running  approiimBtdly 
N.E.  from  Shekh  Siaid  to  the  Dahna  desert.  The  main  physiaU 
characteristics  of  the  province  are  described  in  the  article 
Ababxa.  a  k>whind  strip  20  to  30  m.  wide  extends  along  its 
western  and  southern  coasts,  skirting  the  great  mouotam 
range  which  runs  along  the  whole  western  side  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  and  attains  its  greatest  height  in  the  Jibal,  or  high- 
lands of  Yemen;  beyond  this  mountain  zone  the  interior  plateau 
falls  gradually  towards  the  N.E.  to  the  Dahna  desert. 

The  towlaad.  or  Tehama,  n  hot  and  generally  sterile;  it  conlaiaa 
oaaea,  however,  near  the  foot  of  the  monntaias,  fertilixed  and 
irrigated  by  hiU  ctreams  and  supporting  nuuiy  large  villaxei  and 
townsi.  The  most  important  of  tneae  are  Abo  Amn,  Bet  «  Faldh 
and  Zubed  in  the  western  Tehanui,  the  latter  a  thriving  town  of 
SO.000  inhabitants  and  the  reridence  of  a  Turkiah  kaimakJai; 
and  Abyan  and  Lahej,  the  chief  place  of  the  independent  Abdah 
tribe,  in  the  aoutbem  Tehama.  Hodeda  and  Aden  are  the  only 
porta  of  commercial  importance,  Lohaia  and  Ghalefika  have  aunk 
to  ini^nificant  fishing  villages,  and  Mokha,  the  old  centre  of  the 
coffee  trade,  is  oow  almost  deserted.  The  Jtbal  forms  a  mountainous 
aone  some  50  m.  in  width  fising  steeply  from  the  foothills  of  the 
Tehama  to  an  average  height  ol  9000  ft.;  many  summits  occeed 
10,000  ft. — the  highest  fixed  by  actual  survey  is  Jrael  Manar,  10.565 
ft.,  about  10  m.  &  of  the  town  of  Ibb.  With  its  tempente  climate 
and  regular  lainfall,  doe  to  the  influence  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  the 
Jibal  must  be  ooosidenBd  the  roost  favoured  district  of  Arabia. 
The  villages  are  substantially  built  of  stone,  often  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  spurs  and  cresu  of  the  hills,  the  houses  dusterinc 
round  the  dars  or  towers  iriik:h  dominate  the  cultivated  slopes  asd 
valleys.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  faariey.  millet  and  coffee; 
the  bst-named  more  pertlculariy  on  die  western  slopes  oi  the  mnge 
within  reach  of  the  moot  aea-bceesea.  In  many  plaoes  thehHW 
sides,  otherwise  too  steep  for  cultivation,  aie  cut  into  terraced 
fieUs  supported  by  stone  walls;  the  name  given  by  the  Greek 
geographers  to  the  range  of  S.  Arabia  was  no  doubt  Imended  to 
dcsoribe  the  step-like  appearance  of  the  hills  due  to  tkb  method  of 
cultivatioa.  A  spedal  characteristic  of  the  Yemen  highlands  is 
that  fields  and  inhabited  sites  are  found  at  the  hi|faest  elevationm 
the  mountain-tops  forming  extensive  plateaux,  oiten  scarped  o« 
evCTv  side  and  only  aooe»ible  by  diflnilt  patlia  cut  in  the  diffs 
which  encircle  them  like  the  escarpments  01  a  natural  fortress;  a 
remarkable  example  of  this  b  Jebel  Jihaf  on  the  Aden  border.  800O  ft. 


YENISEI— YENISEISK 


ibo<it  «K-le*d  »ad  4000  ri.  abffv*  (Ik  Kuabi  nlqi,  u  inkud 
phuui  MiiK  e  m.  laic.  conUlnini  tliiny  gr  fony  vDtica. 

Tbe  principal  town  at  [be  jibd  u  Ti-li,  the  mm  d(  1  Turkuh 
DtitiflBrU;  u  prseol  populuida  doa  not  vKcfld  4000,  but  k  ■» 
facBcriy  ■  hi^  city»  ud  Cna  h>  pmitioa  Ln  the  cevov  aI  a  €00* 
pumdvtty  fcftilB  dutrict  at  Ike  juaaiaa  of  «v«nl  tiikdc  nam  k 
nuiit  ahvayt  be  Impoctant.  It  cuiialju  five  irv^iitT  iwl  the 
Turtiih  fovenment  oS«  and  banacki.  and  ia  the  biuJACtt  quancr 
KWialaliaaadihopik^byGfidEa,  Tbe  diioM*  ia  uihcaltliv. 
pitkaiia  owiH  to  it*  paajtioB  In  a  low  valley,  uoo  h.  above  Ha-lcvcl, 
at  ibibHtartlu  laftri^Hl  Sabur  (moo  It),  ud  even  ia  Niibobi'i 
time  manv  ol  the  honiea  ia  the  cuy  «cn  ia  rnioL  TlUny  inka 
funfav  N.  in  the  nail  toni  of  Ibb  (6/00  ft.)  and  JihU.  about 
S  ■.  apait.  cypicBl  hill  tana  silfa  tbcit  hi^  Kooe-built  houin  ud 
pavod  •Inett.  Ts  tbe  E.  ea  the  maia  nad  to  Ibe  cuut  via  Ziibed 
E^Udto.  tbe  oiain  o(  a  GoffeBfliwiH  lUnia;  Bo  m.  lo  the  N.  i> 
ManlUia,  a  Turiddi  po«  aa  the  Bala  ttmi  fcaa  Hodedi  u  the 
omial,  and  tb*  chiif  place  at  Jcbd  Hailf .  which  pndmm  ibc  ben 
GBSaeiaytwa.  AiiiitbKrniupaihilltciRulietHillfiiitliiT  N.  ia 
tbt  mounain  Baa  benneBtbaWadiUiDra&iWutlU-a.  when  tbc 
•cnMcboldi  ol  DUfir,  AOi,  Haja  tad  KaiuhiSlii  held  out  lor  k>ii( 

dwned,  wu  oace  a  d^  ol  MMa  iahahitaata,  and  tbe  cxpiul  ol 
a  vpall  prindpilitv  which  pfeaerved  iti  independence  duniif  the 
eailier  TitiUih  occupatioB  bttawen  iu6  and  lito. 
Tbe  iniHT  or  pUlcau  use  oC  Yemen  KiHcha  alo^  tbe  ^lole 

1 — .L  .*  ^L.  _.-.L  ._         ..  .^  width  of  IKJ  M  ;    it  liea 


Ibe  repniaBtalit , 

enaUM  el  ibe  Turin  la  1^  tQl  iu  ncoomuit  bi  1S71.  The 
prbdpal  Blue*  an  SaNli,  tbe  loidencB  a<  Ibe  Imla,  an  inporuni 
town  oatEe  old  pOerimnadlia  01.  Kof  Sana,  Khiiwla  and  Kliinir. 
In  ibe  N.E.,  beedolaf  en  the  deaen,  (•  tbe  diMrict  el  Neiila.  a 
OBMataiDoaa  ceantiy  with  Hvefal  leflOe  valley*  includinfl  tbe 
WwU  Nelcta,  Bedr  and  HaUina.  all  pnbably  iaiaiet  N^E.  id 
tbt  WndT  Dtwaiir.  Fnnber  S.  1*  the  oa^  of  JaufmKJIaw  or 
ill  im— Inn,  a*  Eta  name  tigoihea,  centalnlnf  auay  villanB.  and  ol 
(real  antiquarian  Intercat  aa  the  CBittal  point  of  tbe  eU  Minicu 

and  Sabaaaa  Uaadoou,  ksowa  Is  tbe  ancieor  ' *'- '' 

hiitorical  Unei  tbtonih  their  contral  of  the  Ii 
S.  Aiabta.    Hala,  identified  by  Ha»yy  aa  t' 
boas  hniap  nmawlad  by  walla  Miirwell 
Wbet  raiy'im  faiad  by  boa  u  -■--  --■-^'~ 

capital,  wMcelSntSlirla  I 
byiheQoeaief'"  ■  ■  ' 

UhMvMto 


tbe  laod  lornerly  lupporled  a  larje  aetiled 

to  the  want  ef  water  cuttivdiioa  ia  new  imp — -,^ 

South  of  tbii  iodependen  tribal  tcfritory  the  priodpal  pUca 
Aauan  and  Shibtm  on  the  road  leadl»  N.  fmn  tbe  capital  Sa._. 
Dbamar  <a  town  ol  4000  inhabhanta,  tbe  nfld^occ  of  a  kaimakBoi, 
aad  the  acat  of  an  ancient  unlvtnily)  and  Varim  an  oa  the  nnd 
leadings,  to  Aden:  and  two  dm^  ioaniey  to  the  E.  ia  Rada  In  the 
emcne  S.E,  ol  Tutkidi  Yemen,  lotKily  alaiie  town,  but  sow  much 
daayed.  From  neat  Rada  (he  boundary  ma  S.W.  t"  •<»  •n*li 
town  ol  Ka^aba  Ihieuth  which  tbe  dinct  road  paoe*  l( 
Sana.  Tbe  lerritofy  Is  the  S.  and  E.  it  occupied  by  i 
tilbca  under  Britlih  protcctioB,  o(  which  tbe  pifndpal  u 
tbe  HaaibabI  and  tbe  AbdaU. 

Tbe  InhaUtanu  ef  Yanea  an  aettled.  and  for  Ibe  dkM  part 
occupied  in  agrtcultan  and  tnde,  the  cendltiena  which  favour  tbe 
paKonI  or  Bedouin  type  limnd  in  Hcjai  and  NeM  hardly  oiM- 
Inj.  A(  in  the  adjoining  rnrvliice  ol  Hadnnal,  wMi  which  YmHi 
hae  almvi  been  clovly  icUtcd.  tbe  people  an  dlvl'l^  Imi  Imr 
Tiaiae*:  (i)  The  Seyyidi  or  A^hU,  dmcendant* 
fomliH  a  reljgioae  aciitecftcyi  (*)  tbe  Kabai 
bdoogi^  to  the  Kahtanic  at  otigiiial  S.  Arabian 


the  tffaphet 


Ihehull<ctfaepo^lailo<i,uduia*<rir<lnliablinilycunl«g 
™.;  (UtbetradlHclu.:  b)iheanSlfdMmottb<<o£a 
Ainu  iacaa,  nnd^inctudlng  ■  number  of  Jew*.  Tleae  latts 
wear  ■  dlrtinaivc  nib  and  ecenpy  iCpiiat*  vflUn.  or  qnarten 
la  the  town.  Owd«  to  tb*  haiddtlpa  to  whU&Ky  have  been 
expaeBd,  Ihlouch  Ibe  *—"'■-'  «atn  ol  (h«  oouKTy.  Bauy  art 

See  Cl  NieboJit,  TVonb  and  Disajptim  d  Amhia  (Amacrdan. 

Siii;  D.  C.  liocarth,F(iH>fifi9>>  q'/lrahd  (Landau,  1004);  E. 
■er.  fiiarHflu  nd  Cttpafltii  ArahtHi  (Berlin.  iSoo],  and  la 
i>ittnM«'ilf>aL(i8M);  fLMannu./J  Kohi  [Rome  yUM;  A. 
Defltn.  Kejao  <■  Fnn  (Fui*.  ISSfk  S  U.  ZwenrrTXaM* 
(Edinburifa,  lan):  W.  B.  Hunt.  A  Jtrrntj  lln»r*  rtmn 
(London,  i^^;  K.  Bunbudt.  Z.  i.  Co.  ISr  EnUn£  (Berlin. 
T90II),  No.  7.  (R.  A.  W.) 


■D  prindpat  beid- 

11  the  plaleaa  •* 

S  the  Sayan 


■Inams,  the  Bd-ken  and  Ibe  Khua-kcm,  c 
N.W.  HoBgolia— Ibe  loreKr  on  (he  S.  b: 
Mountain*  in  9J*  jo' E,  and  jl'io'N.p  and  the  laller  .._.._ 
a  lew  raQcs  W.  of  Luke  KoBO-goL  Tfaey  have  a  watcrly 
coune,  but  after  uniting  Ibey  turn  N,,  thTODgfa  tbe  Sayan 
Mountain*  in  the  wild  gorge  of  Kemdiifc,  Id  iji°  E.  Thence  the 
livci  make*  ila  way  icroa*  Ibe  Alpine  region  that  bordcn  the 
Sayan  MonnUuna  on  the  N.  unlO  it  '^mcrga  npon  tbe  etcppei  at 
Sayan*  (S3°  tr/  N,).  Augmented  by  tbe  Abiliaa  on  (he  left 
and  the  T\ibt  on  tiM  light,  it  tnvcne*  the  mining  region  of 
Minuunsk,  appnuche:!  wilhto  6  m.  of  the  Chulym,  a  trlbutaiy 
of  the  Ob,  Inierucii  the  Siberian  railway  at  Kninoyank, 
and  h  joined  Ent  by  tbe  Kan  uid  tbai  by  the  Upfier 
(Verkhnyaya),  tbe  Stony  (Fodkimemiaya),  and  the  Lower 
tNiifanyaya)  Tungnika,  111  fnira  the  right.  The  Upper  Tun- 
guEka.  known  also  ■*  the  Angara,  drain*  Lake  Bllkii],  and  i* 
navigable  fraa  Itkutifc.  The  Yeniael  continues  N.  to  ibc 
Arctic  Orean,  joined  on  tbe  left  by  the  Zyni,  T  " 
Inganvka,  and  on  tbe  right  by  tbe  Kuicika  ai 
After  the  confluence  of  the  Angara,  the  tlrcam  continue*  en 
widen  out  lo  JO  m.,  it*  bed  being  Ltleed  with  Idanda  ontil  it 
braaki  hito  it*  delta  (140  m.  hing).  Tbe  ]n«th  of  the  river  i* 
neatly  jooom.,  and  the  area  of  ita  drainage  bails  970,000  iq.  m. 
It  ll  navigable  aa  far  up  a*  Minusinak,  a  diDuce  of  1S40  m., 
and  b  tite  fiom  ice  on  Ibe  average  for  i  jj  day*  al  Ttoukhanak 
Mid  for  196  day*  at  Kiumyutk.  A  lanal  cooaect*  tbe  Ciat 
Ku,  a  Itibnury  of  Ibe  Yenbd,  with  the  Kei,  an  olBueal  of 
tbe  Ob. 

YEMUBUK,  a  govenineot  o(  E.  Slbaiia,  cHesding  from 
the  Chinese  [rontler  to  the  ibotci  of  tbe  Arctic  Ocean,  with  an 
are*  of  936,«oB  v\.  m.  It  baa  the  gnvenuiienu  of  TnbtU  and 
Tomik  on  the  W.,  Yikutak  and  Irkotik'oa  tbe  B.,  N.W.  Mon- 
golia on  tbe  3.  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  Ibe  N.  IM  aoutban 
ntrtmity  being  In  5i*4j'N.  and  Itinonheni  (Cape  Cbdyuakia) 
In  7T*  JS*,  it  combiBe*  a  great  variety  of  ompaphkal'  (ypa, 
from  Ibe  Sayan  alpine  regiona  in  tbe  S.  to  the  tiudraa  at  tbe 
Arctic  UitoiaL 

The  bofdcMidt*  of  the  high  plaMu  of  N.W.  MowiSa,  whU  k 
known  under  Oc  gmtnl  nana  of  the  Wonn  Senna,  and  nacha 
aliitMle*  of  7000  to  looo  ft-,  limit*  it  en  Ibi  S.  Thia  i>  iankeri  o* 
tbe  Bonb-weMecn  ilope  by  a  aoae,  ncariy  loo  m.  wide,  cbaiacieiiiid 

. ., . ..J  -I...,.  _,  -Kwnula.  .hieii  ,„ 

high.    IJerefn  the 


tnltl  up  tt  erykalline  ilatei,  « 

tbe  TvIm.  Siiai,  Yva.IbB.'Agarand  K^™! 

--' — ' ■-  --*-  — -'' depaHl*.aDd 


lbeS.,inthebuin> 

the  vallcyi  ol  the  alpine  t 
numcTOLii  gold-wnhing* 
A  Battened  range  of  moui 

jw  ft.,  tbiiata  N.E.  from  tn*  KuioeuDy  AUMas,  and  aepania 
the  dry  itcppe*  cf  MUnnuuk  and  ALakan  from  the  neat  tcnacc 
of  plain*,  IJOO  10  7700  IL  la  altilude,  wlikh  alaa  wretch  N-E.  [rodl 
Barnaul  in  the  nv^moit  of  Tom^  to  Kraanoypr^.  and  into  the 
upper  bean  of  thn  Vilui.  Another  ayitem  of  manntalD*.  known  ai 
tbe  Vcnindc  Taiga,  tiao  on  tbe  outH  bonlB  of  Ihii  K 


»  upper  Tungiuka,  or  Anon,  an 


I  lor  niAlyint  ib 
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Beyond  the  Teniithlk  Ttin  begin  the  lov1udi»  whlefa  «t  no  point 
fine  mote  then  ft  few  hundrea  feet  above  the  een.  Tbev  ilope  gently 
towacds  the  Arctic  Ooeen  and  are  covered  with  lakee,  icanty 


foreeu  and  manbct:  and.  a*  they  approach  the  ocean,  tbev  aasume 
more  and  more  the  diaracter  oi  barren  tundras.  Beyond  70*  N. 
trece  occur  only  along  the  counet  of  the  riven.  Two  langeai 
however,  brenk  the  monotony  of  the  bwlanda— the  Tunyiusk, 
which  etretchee  N.E.,  between  the  Khatanea  and  Anabar  nveri, 
and  the  Byrrain;a  mountains,  which  skirt  trie  N.W.  shore  of  the 
Taimyr  peninsuoT  The  i^oree  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  uidented  by 
deep  eiruariee,  that  of  the  Tax  penetrating  600  ol  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  and  that  of  the  Yenied  joo  m.  Taymyr,  Thaddeus 
and  Khatanga  Baya  are  wide  and  deep  indentations,  ice>bound 
almost  all  the  year  round.  Taymyr  peninsula,  between  the  Yenisei 
And  the  Khatanga,  is  a  stony  tundra. 

The  government  it  drained  by  the  Yeniaei  and  its  afliuenta. 
In  55*  N.  this  river  approaches  the  Cbuiyro.  a  tribntary  of  the  Ob, 
from  which  it  is  eepamted  by  an  isthmus  only  6  m.  in  vndth.  The 
poesibility  of  connectinff  the  two  great  river  systems  of  Sberia 
at  this  point  has  often  Dccn  discussed;  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
Chulym  valley  is  440  ft .  higher  than  the  other. 

Yeniseiak  la  rich  bi  all  kmda  of  owtala  and  muMrala.  Gold  Am 
appeen  in  the  N.  Yeniseiak  Taiga,  in  the  regipn  of  the  Kuxoetskiy 
^Ja-tau  and  its  tpun,  with  the  ra^ns  of  the  Tuba,  Sisim  and  Black 
and  White  Yus,  and  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Kan  and  Agul.  Silver  efre  is  found  in  the  bean  of  the  Abakan,  but 
the  minea  have  been  abandoned.  Iron  ore  occora  almost  evervwhese 
in  S.  Yenbeisk,  but  theM  la  only  one  iron^work  on  the  Aoakan. 
Salt  lakca  are  common* 

The  climate,  though  very  severe  throughout,  offers  ma^  varietiea. 
The  Minosinsle  steppes  have  a  dry  andWebtivcly  mild  climate  At 
Krasnoyarsk  (55*  1'  N.)  the  climate  is  moce  severe,  and  the  winds 
are  diaagreeaUe  The  ytariy  fall  of  anow  ia  ao  amall  that  the 
winda  blow  it  away  in  thie  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  town  of 
Yeniseisk  (58*  rj'  N.)  has  an  average  temperature  below  frceaing- 
point.  and  at  Turukhansk  the  coldest  month  (February)  avcr^ca 
— ^4*  F.    On  the  Taymyr  peninaola  the  avenife  aummcr  tempera^ 


tare  hardly  raachea  43** 

The  hichlanda  bi  Sayan  and  Ala-tau  are  thickly  chnhed  with 
forests  01  cedar,  pitch-pine,  larch,  elder  and  birch,  with  rhodo> 
dendrona,  Btrberis  and  Rtbes;  the  Scotch  fir  appean  only  in  the 
lower  and  drier  parts  of  the  valleys.  The  eommits  and  slopes  cf 
the  monnlaina  are  atrewn  with  debria  and  bouUera,  and  thickly 
carpeted  erith  lidwna  and  mosses;  but  there  are  patchep  of  meadow- 
land  brightened  with  flowere.  most  of  which  are  known  in  Europe. 
Still,  the  flora  is  poor  as  a  nde.  and  Dr  Martianov.  after  several 
ycare*  labour,  aocceeded  in  collecting  only  IC4  spedea  of  phaacfO* 
game.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Miouainsk  plaina  and  the  ateppea 
of  the  Abakan  aso  bright  with  Hovers  scattered  amid  the  common 
Gramiacae.  and  in  June  and  July  with  the  Polweda,  Diantkus, 
Uedicag»,  Latkyrus,  yellow  sweet-scented  lily,  and  scores  of  other 
flowera,  mostly  famiKar  ia  Europe,  but  attaininf  in  Yeniaeiak  a 
laiMr  sbe  andfgieater  brilliancy  01  ookrar.  The  rich  carpet  of  grass 
and  Aowtra  ia  overtopped  by  the  talk  white  bloaaoma  of  Archmm^ka 
and  SpipmM  Uimaria,  and  by  the  blue  masaes  of  Vtroniea  UmKcHa. 
The  meadows  of  the  moister  localities,  surrounded  by  thickets  of 
willow,  poplar,  wild  cherry  and  hawthorn,  an  atill  more  attractive, 
on  aooouat  of  their  wealth  in  anemones,  violeta,  geotiaaa  and  ao  on, 
and  the  oumeroua  creepere  i|fhich  festoon  the  treea  and  shrubs. 
\>t  Manianov's  lists  enumerate  a  total  of  760  fioweriiw  and  760  cryp- 
togamic  ^nta.  Of  the  lower  Fungi  ana  paranticarMyxomycetcs 
1300  ^)ecics  were  noted,  and  out  of  the  S13  q)eciea  hitherto  deacribed 
by  MMciaHsta  no  fewer  than  134  have  pro^  to  be  new.  Farther 
N.  the  flora  aa  aimilar  in  cbi^yaaer  to  that  of  the  Siberian  kmlaods 
(see  SiBBBiA).  la  the  Taimyr  peninsula  it  ia  represented  by  only 
124  species  at  flowering  pbnts. 

The  steppes  of  the  upper  Yenisei  have  been  inhabited  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  and  numbericss  kttrganSf  or  burial- 
mounds,  graves,  rock  inscriptions  and  smehing  furnaces  of 
the  successive  inhabitants  are  scattered  all  over  the  ptairies  of 
Abakan  and  Minusinsk.*  The  present  popuUtfon  exhibit  traces 
of  all  their  predecessois.  Numerous  survivals  of  Turkish  and 
Samoyodic  tribes  are  found  in  the  steppes  and  in  the  Sayans; 
but  some  of  them  are  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  The 
estimated  population  in  1906  was  657,900-  It  is  almost  entirely 
Russian,  the  rest  (about  10%)  consisting  of  Samoyedes,  Tatars, 
T^nguses,  Yakuts,  Mongols  and  Ostyaks.  The  government  is 
divided  bito  five  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Kramo* 
yarsk,  Achinsk,  Kansk,  Minusinsk  and  Yeniseisk. 

*  N.  Martianov.  *'^ Materials  for  a  Flora  of  the  Minusinsk  Rcglna,** 
in  TrWy  of  the  Kasan  Sodety  of  Naturalists  (xi.  3, 1883). 

•See  W.  Radhyv,  Am$  Sikiriem  (a  vols..  Uipaig.  iSlo),  and 
N.  Savtakov,  in  /amsfia  of  the  East  Siberiaa  Geographical  Society 
Uvi..  1M7). 


Snne  i,ii7AW0  acres  (0-1%)  are  under  crops,  the priocfaal  bdng 

3 ire.  wheat,  oats,  bariey  and  potatoea.  Live^^tock.  locluoiag  lein- 
eer.  breeding  is  very  eactenuvely  carried  on.  Fitting,  eapedally 
on  the  kmer  Yenisei,  ia  of  great  importance.  Sabiea  are  not  now 
to  be  found,  and  the  huntera  obtain  chiefly  aquirrela,  foaea,  Arctic 
foooea  and  bears.    In  the  middle  of  the  lOth  century  410,000  to 

g 5,000  OS.  of  gold  were  obtained  annually  in  N.  and  S.  Yeniseisk, 
It  by  the  end  of  the  cemury  the  output  had  dropped  to  las  than 
100.000  oc.  Salt  is  extracted  aa  wen  as  Epsom  aaha.  COalhasbeen 
found  on  the  Lower  Tnnguaka,  near  the  mouth  d  the  Yenisei,  and 
in  many  phMcs  in  the  S.  of  the  government.  Silver,  oopper,  lead, 
brown  coal  or  lignite,  rock-salt,  graphite  and  mica  all  exist  in  large 
(niantities,  but  are  not  regularly  mined.  There  are  aevcral  dta- 
tilleries.  The  trade  is  in  fun  (exported),  and  in  groocrica  and  manu- 
factured gooda  (imported).  The  gokl-iiekia  of  the  Yeniaeisk  Taiga 
aro  auppGed  with  grain  and  cattle  by  river  from  the  Minusinsk 
region,  and  with  salt,  spirits  and  iron  ay  the  Angara.  The  govern- 
ment  is  travcned  from  W.  to  E.  by  the  Siberian  railway,  and  con- 
siderable efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  regular  steamer  com- 
munication between  the  flroath  of  the  Yeniaei  and  W.  Europe.  For 
aome  yean  before  the  ckioe  of  the  19th  century  stcamen  («.g.  that 
of  the  Eag^  Captain  Wiggins)  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Venkei, 
importing  provtsicos  and  machinery  for  the  gold  mines.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  dear  the  rapids  of  the  Annra,  ao  aa  to  bring 
Lake  Baikal  into  steamer  comnuinication  with  the  Yenisei.  Owing 
to  the  ahallunnsm.  however,  of  the  small  tribotariea  of  the  Yenia^ 
the  canal  oonnecting  the  Yenisei  with  the  Ob  haa  not  proved  aa 
aerviceable  aa  was  expected.  (P.  A.  K/;  J.  T.  Bs.) 


a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  the  g»vtr»> 
ment  of  the  saaae  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yentei,  170  m 
N.N.W.  of  KrasBoyank,  with  which  it  has  regular  «n««mim»rt. 
tion  by  steamer.  Pop.  is^ooa  It  is  the  centre  of  a  gold- 
mining  region,  and  has  a  pvbiic  libniy  and  a  natural 
and  archaeological  museum.    The  town  was  founded  in  1618. 

TBOLA.  a  town  oi  British  India,  in  the  Nasik  dktiiot  of 
Bombay,  on  the  chord  line  oi  the  Great  Indian  Fentasida 
railway,  x8  m.  from  Mannad  junction.  Pbp.  (1901)  16,559. 
There  an  important  manufactures  of  cotton  and  sUl  doth  and 
thread,  and  also  of  gold  and  silver  wfae.  At  the  time  of  its 
foundation  Yeola  was  under  the  emperor  of  Delhi;  it  snbee- 
quently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  rajas  of  Satara  And  then 
the  Pfeshwas.  FinaOy  it  was  given  in  gmt  to  Vithal,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  ddef  of  Vinchur. 

TBOIIAM.  a  term  of  which  the  various  meanings  fail  into 
two  main  diviskms,  first  that  of  a  dass  of  holders  of  land,  and 
secondly  that  of  a  retainer,  guild,  attendant  of  lobordinate 
officer  or  offidaL  The  word  appears  in  M.£.  aa  stmtm,  s^Mm 
and  yeman;  it  does  not  appear  in  O.E.  Various  explanations 
of  the  first  part  have  been  suggested,  such  nJuMg-manM,  young 
man,  and  yemt-man,  attendant,  from  yraw,  care;  bat  it  is 
genenDy  accepted  that  the  first  part  Is  the  same  word  aa  the 
Ger.  Con,  district,  province,  and  probably  occurs  in  O.E.  as  gis 
in  St^ri-gta,  Surrey,  i.e.  southern  district,  and  other  place-names. 
Thus  in  O.  Frisian  is  found  fMMM,  a  villager;  Bavarian, 
gSumonn,  peasant.  "  Yeoman  "  thus  meant  a  oountrynan,  a 
man  of  the  district,  and  it  is  this  sense  which  has  survived  in  the 
special  use  of  the  word  for  a  class  of  landholders,  treated  bdow. 
For  the  tran»tk>n  in  meaning  to  a  guard  of  the  sovereign^  body 
and  to  offidals  of  a  royal  houaehoM  see  Yiomni  or  the  Gvaio 
and  Valet.  In  the  British  royal  household  there  are,  besides 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  yeoman  of  the  wine  and  beer  odiar, 
a  yeoman  of  the  sQver  pantiy  and  yeoman  state  portcra.  The 
term  also  occurs  in  the  title  of  the  first  assistant  to  the  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod,  the  Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  In  the 
British  navy  there  are  petty  officeis  in  charge  oi  the  signalling 
styled  "Yeomen  of  Signals."  For  the  histoiy  and  present* 
organization  of  the  "yeomanry  cavalry*'  see  YimiAiaiy  and 
UKrrso  Kingdom  (§  Army). 

The  extent  of  the  class  covered  by  the  word  "  yeoman  "  in 
England  has  never  been  very  exactly  defined.  Not  only  has  the 
meaning  of  the  word  varied  from  century  to  century,  bat  men 
writing  about  it  at  the  same  time  have  given  to  it  ^crett  in- 
(erpretations.  One  of  the  eariiest  pictures  of  a  yeoman  Is  that 
given  by  Chaucer  In  the  Prologue  to  the  Csjifcrtery  TaUt. 
Here,  represented  as  a  forester,  he  folbws  the  csquhc  as  a 
retainer  or  dependant.  The  yeomen  of  the  ages  succwding 
Chaucer  are,  however,  practicsfly  aB  oecupied  in  cultivating  tht 
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lahd,  although,  doubtless  from  its  youager  sons,  the  diss 
fumisfaed  retainers  for  the  great  lords,  men-at-anns  and  arcben 
for  the  wars,  and  also  trad«nnen  for  the  towns.  Stubbs  {Cmut. 
Hist.  voL  iii.)  refers  to  them  as  "  a  body  which  in  antiquity  of 
possession  and  purity  of  extraction  was  probably  superior  to 
the  classes  that  looked  down  upon  it  as  ignoble,*'  and  Medley 
(Eng.  ConsL  Hist.)  describes  the  yeomen  as  in  the  isth  century 
representing  on  the  whole  '*  the  small  freeholders  of  the  feudid 
manor."  Holinshed,  in  his  Chronicle,  following  Sir  T.  Smsrth 
(De  rtpvUica  An^ifrum),  and  W.  Harrison  {Description  of 
£ii^iMOt  describes  them  as  having  free  land  worth  (fi  annually, 
and  in  times  past  4as.,  and  as  not  entitled  to  bear  arms,  being 
for  the  most  part  farmers  to  gentlemen,  and  this  description  may 
be  accepted  as  the  popular  idea  of  the  yeoman  In  the  i6th 
century.  He  formed  the  intermediate  class  between  the  gentry 
and  the  labourers  and  artisans,  the  line  of  demarcation,  however, 
being  not  drawn  very  distinctly. 

The  3reomen  were  the  smaller  landholders,  and  in  the  isth 
century  were  practically  identical  with  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders who  ezerdsed  the  franchise  under  the  act  of  143a 
Occasionally  they  found  their  way  into  parliament,  for  in  1446 
the  sheriffs  were  forbidden  to  return  taUcai  {i.t.  yeomen)  as 
members,  but  this- prohibition  had  very  little  result.  Soon, 
however,  the  n^me  appears  to  have  included  tenant  iluroen  as 
well  as  small  freeholders.  Thus  Latimer,  in  his  famous  sermon 
bd^ore  Edward  VI.,  says:  *'  My  father  was  a  yeoman,  but  had 
no  land  of  his  own";  the  bishop  represents  the  yeoman  as  an 
exceedingly  prosperous  person,  and  the  same  opinion  had  been 
expressed  about  a  century  before  by  Sir  John  Fortescue  in  his 
Gnemance  ef  EngUtnd.  The  decay  of  the  dass  began  with  the 
formation  of  laxgie  sheep  larms  in  the  t6th  century,  but  its 
decline  was  very  slow,  and  the  yeomen  furnished  many  sturdy 
recruits  to  the  parliamentary  party  during  the  Civil  War.  Their 
decay  was  accelerated  daring  the  xSth  century,  when  many  of 
them  were  bought  out  by  the  large  landowners,  while  they  re- 
ceived another  blow  when  the  factory  system  destroyed  the 
country*s  domestic  industries.  Many  writers  lament  the  decay 
of  the  yeoman  in  the  i8th  and  igth  centuries,  but  this  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  exclude  all  tenant  farmers 
famn  the  dasM,  which  they  confine  to  men  cultivating  their  own 
land.  Thus  the  wheel  has  come  full  circle  and  the  word  means 
iOHday  mudi  the  same  as  it  meant  in.the  early  part  of  the  xsth 
eentury. 

YBOHANRYv  the  name  given  to  the  volunteer  mounted 
troops  of  the  home  (fefenoe  army  of  Great  Britain,  ever  since  their 
original  formation;  ft  indicated  thai  recruiting,  organixation 
and  command  were  upon  a  county  basis,  the  county  gentlemen 
officering  the  force,  the  farmers  and  yeomen  serving  in  its  ranks, 
and  all  alike  providing  their  own  hones.  Although  the  jreomanry 
was  created  in  1 761,  it  was  not  organised  until  x  794.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  the  French  War  recruiting  was  easy,  and  5000  men 
were  quiddy  enrolled.  A  little  later,  when  more  cavalry  was 
needed,  the  Provisional  Cavalry  Act  was  passed,  whereby  a  sort 
of  revived  knight-service  was  established,  every  owner  of  ten 
horKs  having  to  find  and  equip  a  horseman,  and  all  who  owned 
fewer  than  ten,  grouped  by  tens  of  horses,  siniilariy  finding  one. 
But  an  amending  act  was  soon  passed,  by  which  yeomanry 
cavslry  could  be  substituted  for  provisional  cavalry  in  the  county 
quota.  This  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  yeomanry  recruiting,  as 
similar  enactments  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  infantry  volun- 
teers. But  even  so  the  provisional  cavalry,  which  was  embodied 
only  in  counties  that  did  not  supply  the  quota  in  yeomanry,  was 
stronger  than  the  3reomaniy  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  At  that 
peace,  partly  with  a  view  to  preserving  internal  order,  partly 
because  of  the  probable  renewal  of  the  war,  the  yeomanry  was 
retained,  although  the  provisional  cavalry  waa  disbanded. 
There  was  thus  a  nucleus  for  eq>ansion  when  Napoleon's 
threatened  invasion  (1803*5)  called  out  the  defensive  powers  of 
the  country,  and  as  early  as  December  1803  there  were  in  Enghmd, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  44>ooo  yeomen.  At  the  same  time  the 
lioAations  as  to  place  of  service  (some  undertaking  to  serve  in 
•oy  put  of  Gic^  Britain,  some  within  a  wptdhtd  military 


district,  moit  on^r  in  their  own  eoonty)  wat  'MithH.  Hie 
unit  of  organization  was  the  troop  of  8»*xoo,  but  moat  of  the 
force  was  grouped  in  regiments  of  five  or  more  troops,  or  in 
**  corps  **  of  three  or  four  troops.  Permanent  paid  adjutants  and 
staff  sergeants  were  allowed  to  eorpa  and  regimenu,  but  iko 
assistance  was  given  in  the  shape  of  officers  on  tibe  active  list  and 
serving  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army  and  mUitia. 
Equipment,  supply  and  mobilization  arrangements  were  purely 
regimental,  and  through  all  the  war  yean  most  of  the  troops  and 
squadrons  were  ready  to  take  the  fidd,  with  equipment,  food  and 
forage,  complete  at  a  day's  notice.  They  were  trained  as  light 
cavalry,  and  armed  with  sabre  and  pirtot.  But  a  few  town 
corps  bad  moonted  riflemen,  and  several  ooips,  both  in  town  and 
country,  had  one  or  mote  dismounted  troops,  who  were  carried 
on  vehicles  similar  to  the  '*  Expedition  or  Military  Fly  "  lectured 
byRowlandson. 

From  the  extinction  of  Chartism  to  the  South  African  War 
the  history  of  the  yeomanry  is  uneventfuL  The  stxeogth  of  the 
force  graduaUy  sank  to  to,ooa  But  when-  it  became  apparent 
that  mounted  troops  woidd  play  a  decisive  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Boers,  the  yeomanry  again  came  to  the  front.  Of 
its  10,000  serving  officers  and  men,  3000  went  to  South  Africa 
in  newly  formed  battaBons  of  "  Imperial  Yeomanry,"  armed  and 
organized  purdy  as  mounted  rifles,  and  to  these  were  added  over 
32,000  fresh  men,  for  whom  the  yeomanry  otganization  at  home 
and  at  the  seat  ol  war  provided  the  cadres  aind  training,  while 
the  home  yeomanry  not  only  filled  up  its  gaps  but  expanded. 
In  XQOx  the  yeomanry,  now  all  styled  "  Imperial,"  was  re- 
modelled;  and  the  strength  of  regiments  was  equalized  on  a 
fooT'^quaidron  basis.  In  the  pre^railing  conditiont  practically 
all  regiments  were  able  to  recruit  up  to  the  increased  cstablisb- 
ment,  and  the  strength  of  the  force  was  more  than  trebled. 
Fresh  regiments  were  formed,  some  in  the  towns,  othen  on  the 
Dudeus  of  special  corps  disbanded  at  the  dose  of  the  South 
African  War.  In  1907  the  yeomanry  became  part  of  the  new 
Territorial  Force  (see  United  KmcooM,  |  Army). 

YBOMSII  OF  THB  09AIU),  originaUy  "Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  of  (the  body  oO  our  Lord  the  King,"  or  in  the  1  sth-centuiy 
Latin,  "  Valecti  garde  (corporis)  domini  Regis,"  the  title  (main- 
tained with  but  a  slight  variation  dnce  thdr  institution  in  1485, 
the  official  wording  under  Edward  VII.  bebg  "  The  King's  Body 
Guard  of  the  Yeomen  ol  the  («uard  ")  of  a  permanent  military 
corps  in  attendance  on  the  sovereign  of  England,  as  part  of  the 
royal  household,  whose  duties,  now  purdy  ceremonial,  were 
originally  that  of  the  sovereign's  personal  bodyguard.  They  are 
the  oldest  existing  body  of  the  kind,  having  an  unbroken  record 
from  1485,  as  well  as  the  oldest  military  body  in  EngUuid.  Bdore 
that  time  there  had  been  forms  of  royal  goaird,  but  no  permanent 
institution.  Under  Edward  I.  we  find  in  England  the  **  cross- 
bowmen  of  the  household,"  and  under  Edward  II.  an  "Archer 
guard  of  the  King's  body  ";  but  the  "  Archers  of  the  King," 
"  of  the  crown  "  or  "  of  the  household,"  who  appear  in  the 
records  up  to  x4S4i  seem  to  have  had  no  continuous  establ^- 
ments.  Apparently  each  sovereign,  on  coming  to  the  throne, 
established  a  new  Guard  of  his  own  particular  followers.  It 
was  not  till  Henry  VII.  created  the  *'  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  " 
that  the  royal  bodyguard  came  into  regular  existence.  The 
first  warrants  to  individual  "  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  "  date  from 
September  x6, 1485,  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  Guard  was 
created  by  the  king  on  the  battlefield  of  Bosworth  (August  22, 
Z48S),  its  first  members  being  men  who  had  shared  Henry's 
exile  in  Brittany,  followed  him  on  his  return,  and  fought  as  his 
private  Guard  in  that  action.  The  warrant  of  September  18, 
1485,  now  in  the  Record  Office,  "  to  William  Brown,  Yeoman 
of  the  King's  Guard,"  corroborates  this  view — "  In  consideraiioa 
of  the  good  service  that  oure  humble  and  faithful  subject  William 
Browne  Yeoman  of  oure  Garde  hath  heretofore  doon  unto  us 
as  weU  bejfonde  the  see  as  at  our  victorieux  joumeye."  It  is 
argoed  by  Sir  Reginald  Heunell  that  the  title  of  "  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard"  signified  Henry  VII.'s  intention  to  choose  the 
special  protectors  of  hb  person  not  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility, 
but  from  the  dass  just  below  them  (see  YeoMAx),  ntho  had 
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piovBi  m  mr  tlie  (Mckbone  of  tht  natioMl  aCiengfcb.  The 
tcnn  9aUai,  or  "  valcU  "  (s^  VALgT),  was  alzeady  in  use,  w 
flgnifyiag  peiMiul  attendaots,  wiib  none  ol  the  modem  oMiital 
sense  of  the  wofd. 

Tbe  fiitt  offidftl  recorded  appeuance  of  the  king's  bodyguard 
of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  was  at  the  conmatkm  of  ha  founder 
Heniy  VII.  at  Westmiittter  Abbey  on  tbejiit  of  October  14S5, 
when  it  numbered  so  members.  This  namber  was  rapidly 
increased,  for  there  is  an  authentic  roll  of  126  attending  the 
king's  funeral  in  1509.  Henry  VIII.  raited  the  strength  of  the 
Guard  to  600  when  he  took  it  to  visit  Fnuicts  I.  of  France  at 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  GokL  In  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign  it 
numbered  »oo.  The  corps  was  originally  ofiicered  by  a  captain 
(a  post  kwg  aaaodated  with  that  of  vice<hamberiain),  an  ensign 
(or  standard-bearer),  a  clerk  of  the  cheque  (or  chequer  roll, 
his  duty  being  to  keep  the  rc41  of  every  one  connected  with  the 
bouschokl),  besides  petty  officers,  captains,  sergcanu  or  ushers. 
In  1669  Charles  II.  reorganized  the  Guard  and  gave  it  a  fixed 
establishment  of  100  yeomen,  officered  by  a  captain,  a  lieutenant, 
an  ensign,  a  clerk  of  the  cheque  and  four  corporals,  which  is 
the  present  organization  and  strength.  The  only  variation  Is 
that  the  captaincy  is  now  a  ministerial  aiqpointment  filled  by  a 
nobleman  of  distinction  under  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  that 
tlie  old  rank  of  "  corporals  "  has  been  changed  to  "  ezon,"  a 
title  derived  from  '*  exempt,"  «.«.  exempted  from  regular  regi- 
mental duty  for  employment  on  the  staff.  Formeriy  officers 
on  the  active  list  were  given  these  appointments  in  addition  to 
their  own. 

The  or%pnal  duties  of  the  Guard  were  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive nature.  They  were  the  king's  personal  attendants 
day  and  night  at  home  and  abroad.  They  were  responsible 
for  his  safety  not  only  on  journeys  and  on  tbe  battlefield,  but  also 
within  the  predncts  of  the  palace  itself.  The  regulations  for 
making  of  the  king's  bed  in  Tudor  times  were  of  the  most  elabor- 
ate formality.  No  one  but  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  under  an 
officer  might  touch  it.  Each  portion  was  separately  examined. 
Each  sheet  or  coverlet  was  laid  with  the  gceatAt  ceremony, 
and  the  sovereign  could  not  retire  to  rest  until  the  work  was 
reported  as  well  and  truly  done.  The  existence  of  the  custom 
IS  verified  at  the  present  day  by  the  designations  Y.B.H. 
("  Yeomen  Bed-Hangers  ")  and  Y.B.G.  ("  Yeomen  Bed-Goers  "), 
which  are  still  affixed  against  the  names  of  certain  yeomen 
on  the  ToUl  of  the  Guard.  Another  of  their  duties  outside  the 
palace  is  retained,  viz.  the  searching  of  the  vaults  of  the  houses 
of  parliament  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  dating  from  the 
*'  Gunpowder  Plot "  in  1605,  when  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
seized  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  fellow-traitors  and  conveyed  them  to 
the  Tower.'  Owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  most  of  the 
records  of  the  Guard  in  St  James's  Palace  in  1809.  the  precise 
histoty  of  the  search  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  papers  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Guard  conducted 
it  in  1690  and  that  it  has  been  continuous  since  1760,  but  Sir 
Reginald  Hennell's  contention  is  that  it  dated  from  1605  and  has 
since  been  regularly  observed. 

Though  the  corps  from  the  earliest  day  was  composed  of 
foQt-soIdiers,  during  loyal  progresses  and  journeys  a  portion 
of  tbe  Guaxtl  formed  a  mounted  escort  to  the  sovereign  until 
the  end  of  the  (jcorgian  period. 

The  dress  worn  t>y  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  is  in  its  most 
striking  characteristics  the  same  as  it  was  in  Tudor  times.  It 
has  consisted  from  the  first  of  a  royal  red  tunic  with  purple 
fadngs  and  stripes  and  gold  lace  ornaments.  Sometimes  the 
sleeves  have  been  fuller  and  the  skirU  longer.  Red  knee-breeches 
and  red  stockings  (white  in  Georgian  period  only),  flat  hat,  and 
black  shoes  with  red,  white  and  blue  rosettes  are  worn.  C^een 
Elizabeth  added  the  ruff.  The  StuaiU  replaced  the  ruff  and 
round  hats  with  fancy  lace  and  plumed  hats.  Queen  Anne 
discarded  both  the  ruff  and  the  lace.  The  Georges  reintroduced 
the  ruff,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  part  of  the  permanent  dress. 
But  the  toast,  interesting  point  connected  with  the  dress  is  that 
the  gold-€mbroidered  emblems  on  the  back  and  front  of  the 
coats  tdl  the  history  of  the  oonsoSdation  of  the  kingdoms  of 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Prom  r485,  when  the  Guard  was 
created,  till  i6oj,  the  emblems  were  the  Tudor  crown  with  the 
Lancastrian  rose,  and  the  initials  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 
When  the  Stuarts  succeeded  the  Tudors  in  1603,  they  subst^ 
tuted  the  St  Edward's  crown  for  the  Tudor,  and  added  under  U 
and  the  initials  the  motto  "  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,"  which  is  still 
worn.  When  William  and  Mary  came  to  the  throne  in  1689, 
their  initials  were  entwined,  W.M.R.R.  (William,  Mary,  Rex, 
Rcgina),  the  only  instance  of  the  queen  and  king's  initials  being 
so  placed.  Anne  restored  the  Tudor  crown,  and  added  the 
thistle  to  the  rose  on  the  official  union  with  Scotland  in  1709^ 
Tbe  Georges  reverted  to  the  St  Edward's  crown,  and  on  the 
union  with  Ireland  in  z8oi  (}eorge  HI.  added  the  shamrock 
to  the  rose  and  thistle.  Mb  change  was  made  during  Queen 
Victoria's  reign.  But  Edward  VII.  ordered  the  Tudor  crown  to 
be  substituted  for  the  St  Edward's,  and  now  the  coats  of  the 
Guard  are  as  they  were  in  1485,  with  the  additionsof  the  motto 
"  Dieu  et  mon  Droit "  and  the  shamrock  and  the  thistle. 

Up  to  1830  the  officers  of  the  Guard  wore  the  same  Tudor  dress 
as  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  but  when  William  IV. 
ordered  that  in  future  no  civilian  should  be  appointed,  and  that 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  officers'  commissions  should  cease, 
the  old  Tudor  dress  was  discontinued,  and  the  officers  were 
given  the  dress  of  a  field  officer  of  the  Peninsular  period. 

There  has  also  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  arms  of  the 
Guard.  No  doubt  they  retained  during  Henry  VII.'s  reign 
(1485-1509)  the  pikes  with  which  they  had  helped  to  win  I  he 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  Under  Henry  VIII.  archery  became 
a  national  pastime,  and  the  long-bow  and  arrow  were  issued 
to  at  least  one-half  of  bis  Guard.  When  firearms  came  into  use, 
a  certain  portion  were  armed  with  the  harquebus,  the  Guard 
being  given  buff  cross  belts  to  support  the  weight  on  servicer 
When  on  duty  in  the  palace  gold-embroidered  cross  belts  took 
the  place  of  the  service  buff,  and  are  worn  now  as  part  of  the  stale 
dress.  The  present  weapons  of  the  Guard  are  a  steel  g^t  halberd 
with  a  tassel  of  red  and  gpld,  and  an  omameatal  sword. 

The  real  fiffhting  days  of  this  Guard  ended  with  the  Tudor  period, 
but  it  was  only  at  the  ead  of  the  reign  of  Gcofgc  U.  that  the  uaard'a 
function  of  attending  a  aovemni  on  the  battlefield  ceased.  Their 
last  duty  in  this  nature  was  at  the  battle  of  Dcttingen  (1743)*  when 
th<y  accompanied  the  king  as  personal  attendants.  For  a  brief 
penod  during  tbe  Georgian  era  the  Guard  lost  to  a  oertaia  extent 
Its  distinctive  military  chamcter,  and  a  custom  crept  in  of  filKng 
vacancies  with  civiliaas,  who  bought  their  places  for  considerable 
sums,  the  appointments  of  the  yeomen  proper  and  the  officers  being 
of  great  value.  But  William  iV.  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  The 
bst  civilian  retired  in  1648,  and  the  Guard  rained  its  original 
military  character.  Every  officer  (except  the  captain),  noo-eom- 
missiofied  officer  and  yeoman  must  have  served  m  the  Home  or 
Indian  army  or  Royal  Marines.  They  are  selected  for  distinguished 
conduct  in  the  field,  and  their  pay  is  looked  upon  as  a  pension  for 
the  same.  The  officers  must  be  of  the  rank  of  captain  and  over. 
am)  the  yeomen  of  that  of  seigeaat  or  warmnt  officer. 

The  CTuard  has  a  permanent  ordcriy  room  in  St  James's  Palace, 
where  the  routine  of  duty  is  carried  on  by  the  adjutant  and  "  clerk 
of  the  cheque,"  the  latter  old  true  designation  being  retained  after 
the  former  modem  title  Under  tbe  oraeriy  room  is  a  guanl  room 
lined  with  lockers  in  which  the  unifomia  are  stored.  They  are  in 
chafge  el  a  resident  wardrobe>keeper.  Here  the  divinon  for  duty 
musters  once  a  week  in  the  season  and  once  a  fortnight  at  oth^ 
times,  and  here  the  yeomen  dress  for  state  functions.  These  now 
are  confined  to  reocptions  of  foreigfi  potentates,  levees,  courts  and 
state  banquets,  the  Guard  still  taking;  pact  in  the  searchinc  of  the 
houses  of  parliament,  the  cereofiooy  <n  the  distribution  of  Maundy 
money  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  in  the  Epiphany  offerings  of 
~ld,  frankincense  and  myrrh  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St  James's 

ilace.   The  yeomen  live  in  their  own  homes. 

The  nickname  "  Beef^eatecs^"  which  is  sometimes  aiisnriatfd  with 
the  Yeomen  of  theGuaid,  had  its  origin  in  1669,  when  Count  Corimo, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  was  in  England,  and,  writing  of  the  uzt 
and  suture  of  this  magnificent  Guara,  said.  "  They  are  great  eaters 
of  beef,  of  which  a  very  large  ration  is  given  them  daily  at  the  court, 
and  they  might  be  called  Beef-eaters."  Tbe  supposed  derivation 
from  "  Buffetier  '*  (i.tf.  one  who  attends  at  the  sideboard)  has  no 
authority. 

A  singular  misapprehension  exists  «s  regards  the  Tower  warders. 
Wearing  jis  they  do  the  same  uniform,  except  the  cross  belt  which 
used  to  buld  the  harquebus,  and  being  so  much  more  before  the 
public  in  their  daily  duty  as  warders  o7  the  Tower,  they  are  often 
thott^t  erroneously  to  be  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.   They  had  their 
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CDTp*  rv^wd  il*  rniiiury  chancier,  Ihc  king  on  ilH-ii  jKtiiion 
IjviQH  IbcQi  thta  pment  d»ignatioD.  ^'  The  KooCFiirabk  Corpa  ol 

Set .  Ttt  HulB^r  of  M>  KiHti  Body  Guard  of  Ot  Yromn  at  Ike 
Ctard.  by  Colonft  Sr  OrpnU  Hcnodl,  D£.0.,  Linittiianl  d  the 
YeonwB  o(  Ihc  Cuanl  (1904)-  (K.  He.) 

TBOTMAIv  ■  town  md  diitrict  of  India,  in  Bcrar.    The 

It  wat  ionnerly  (be  hcadquwtcn  ot  Wun  disirict,  bul  in  1^5 
■  new  diilricl  ol  VcOTmil  was  atahlishisl,  covering  the  (otmet 
Wun  districl,  with  addilioia  from  the  dislrici  of  BHim. 
Col  ton-ginning  and  pressing  are  tarried  on.  TTie  town  a  aljo 
tht  chief  trading  centre  in  llie  district,  and  ia  coEUiccted  by 
road  wtlh  Dliamangujii  station,  19  m,  distant. 

The  DISIMCT  01  Yeotmal  his  an  area  of  5183  sq.  m.  It  is 
K'wild  hilly  country,  intersected  bj  offslioots  ftmn  the  Ajonta 
mountains.  The  hills  are  ban,  or  dothed  only  with  dvatf 
tcall  or  small  jungle;  but  on  the  heights  near  Wun  town  Ihc 
bamboo  grows  abundantly,  and  smail  bamboos  are  found  in  ihe 
lavinei.  The  Waidba  and  Penganga,  which  bound  the  district 
on  the  E.  and  S.,  unite  a[  ill  S,E.  corner.  The  Pengangi 
drains  the  giMler  part  of  the  districl.  The  tiger,  leopard 
and  hyena  abound;  bears,  wtJvea  and  jackals  aie  also  numer- 
ous; while  gioall  game  ia  plenlifuL  The  climate  Is  enervUing 
and  unhealthy;  the  aimual  rainfall  averages  about  41  in.  Pop. 
(iqoi)  575,957-  The  principal  crops  arc  millets,  cotton,  pobo, 
oJl-Kcds  and  what.  Coal  has  been  found,  and  ttoo  ore  abounds. 

See  tWiuil  Diilria  CanUctr  (Calcutta,  T9[t8). 

TBOVlLi  L  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  Ihe 
S.  pariiomentary  division  of  Somersetshire,  England,  on  the 
Great  WesLera  and  South-Westcm  nulwayi.  iij  m.  W.  by  S, 
ol  London.  Fop.  (1901)  9^1.  The  lows  lies  on  the  rivet 
Yeo,  and  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  few  old  houses.    The  church 

consisting  of  chancd,  nave  of  seven  bays,  aisles,  transepts  and 
lofty  veslem  lover.  Tbeie  are  some  isth-  and  r6th-century 
brasses,  a  dark  cradle  roof,  and  an  early  ijlh-cenlury  ciypt 
under  Ihe  chancd.  The  (own  is  famous  (or  Its  minufacture  ol 
gloves  (dating  from  1565).  Its  agricultural  trade  ia  consider- 
■blo.  The  town  ia  governed  by  ■  mayor.  4  aidcnnen  and 
11  conntillDn.  Area,  654  aoes.  VeovU  (Gyoele,  Evill,  Ivie, 
Yeoele)  before  the  Conquest  was  part  of  the  private  domaina 
ol  the  Anglo-Saion  kings.  The  town  owed  lis  origin  to  trade, 
and  became  of  lome  ■!«  in  the  ijth  century.  In  I4th-cenlury 
documcnU  it  is  described  (S  a  town  or  borough  governed  by 
a  portreeve,  who  frequently  came  into  conflict  with  tbc  pwioo 
of  St  John's  church,  who  had  become  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Yeovil  duriqg  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  corporation  in 
the  i8th  cxnlury  consisted  of  ■  porimve  and  eleven  burgcases, 
and  wai  abolished  when  the  town  was  rdncotpoiMed  m  iSsj. 
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Friday  and  a  moathly  hone  sale. 

TERKn,  CHABUI TTUII  <t8]T-t90i),  Ancdeui  opitalisl, 
waa  bom  of  Quaker  parentage,  in  Philaddphla,  Pennsylvinia, 
on  the  ijlh  of  June  i8jj.  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  grain^ummisdon 
hou*,  an  eidiange  broker  (i8{8-4i}  and  a  banker  C1861-S6). 


10  two  years  and  nine  months  is  the  penltentjaiy.  After 
scHiiug  seven  raooihs  of  ihii  tentence  be  was  pardoned,  uid 
the  Qty  Council  altervord  pasbcd  on  ordinance  canceUing  It4 
munidpalily's  claim  against  him.  He  esLahlisbed  m  banking 
business  in  CUcago  in  i38i;io  i8S6got  contnJ  of  the  Chicago 
Qiy  Railwiiy  Company;  and  within  the  next  twelve  years 
orgiziiied  a  virtual  DKHiapoly  of  the  suHaix  and'  devated 
railway  KTvict  of  Chicago.  He  disposed  of  his  street  railway 
interests  in  Chicago,  and  removed  10  London  (loec).  There 
be  acquired  in  1901  a  controlling  interest  In  the  Metropolitan 
Disirict  railway,  and  by  organifing  the  finances  ol  the  Undcr- 
gtaund  Ekxliic  Railways  Company  he  took  an  mpaunt 
initiative  in  eitending  the  system  of  London  dectric  railwayt. 
Verkcs  gave  to  the  university  of  Chicago  Ihc  great  telescope 
installed  in  Ihe  Veikes  Obvrvatory  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin, 
and  gathered  in  his  New  York  residence  a  remarkable  coUeciion 
of  painting  topeslries  and  ruga,  which  pfere  sold  at  auclion 
in  April  1910  for  ti,oj4,4jo.  He  died  in  New  York  on  Ihe 
i^lh  of  December  1905. 

yBTBOUi,  a  village  of  Roaburghshiie,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(.9=0  i7t.  Il  b  situated  on  Bowmont  Water,  7)  m.  S.E.  of 
Kelso,  and  5  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mindrum  In  Northumberland,  the 
iKaresI  railway  frtAtion.  It  is  divided  into  two  quarters.  Kirk 
Yelholm  on  the  ri^t  and  Town  Yotholm  on  the  lefl  of  ibe  alrewn. 
■       ■■■■"-       ......       ■  ioim  (here  Ihe 
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htUl,  but  (cscrdKy  with  dense  apcctdiiig  branclKSt 
tlucUjr  cofcred  with  very  durk  green  linear  knvea,  whi^ 
are  grvtn  off  from  all  sides  of  tlie  branch,  but  which,  owing 
to  n  twist  in  the  base  of  the  leaf,  beoome  arranged  in  a  single 
aeries  on  each  side  of  it.  The  trees  are  nsoally  dioecious, 
the  TOMie  flowers  being  borne  on  one  indtvidoal  and  the  female 
on  another,  ahhoiigfa  instanees  occur  in  which  flowers  of  both 
sexes  are  formed  00  the  same  tree.  The  male  flowers  are  more  or 
las  lobular  and  occnr  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  oensbt 
of  a  number  of  overUpping  brownish  scaks,  gradually  increasing 
in  site  from  beldw  upwards  and  Snrrounding  a  naked  stalk 
that  bears  at  its  summit  a  head  of.  four  to  eight  stamens.  Each 
stamen  has  a  Iht  five-lobed  top,  something  like  a  shield;  from 
its  under  surface,  five,  six.  or  more  poUen  cases  hang  down,  and 
these  open  lengthwise  to  liberate  the  globose  pollen-pains. 
The  feaoale  flowers  are  also  placed  each  aepiiFately  in  the  axil 
of  a  leaf,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  overlapping  scales,  as  m  the 
male.  These  scales  surround  a  cup  which  is  at  first  shallow^ 
green  and  thm  (the  so<alled  aril),  but  which  subsequently 
becomes  fleshy  and  red,  while  it  increases  so  much  in  length 
as  almost  entirely  to  conceal  the  single  straight  seed.  It  is 
clear  that  the  structure  of  the  female  flower  differs  fi^m  that 
of  most  conifers,  from  which  it  is  now  often  separated  in  a 
distinct  order,  Tuaceae. 

Tlie  poisonous  properties,  referred  to  by  classical  writers 
such  as  Caesar,  Virgil  and  Livy,  reside  chiefly  if  not  entirely 
in  the  foliage.  This,  if  eaten  by  horses  or  cattle,  especially  when 
it  has  been  cut  and  thrown  in  heaps  so  as  to  undergo  a  {xocesa 
of  fermentation,  is  very  injurious.  The  leaves  have  also  been 
used  for  various  medidnal  purposes,  but  are  not  employed  now. 
An  alkaloid  taxine,  said  to  depress  the  drcuUtion,  is  extracted. 
It  forms  white  crystals  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  As  a  timber 
tree  the  yew  is  used  for  cabinet-work,  axle-trees,  bows  and  the 
like,  where  strength  and  durability  are  required. 

llie  yew  occurs  wild  over  a  large  area  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. In  N.E.  America  and  in  Japan  trees  are  found  of  a 
character  so  similar  that  by  some  botanists  they  are  all  ranged 
under  one  species.  Generally,  however,  the  European  yew, 
r.  bacaala,  is  regarded  as  native  of  Europe,  N.  Africa,  and 
Asia  as  far  as  the  Himalayas  and  the  Amur  region,  while  the 
American  and  Japanese  forms  are  considered  to  represent 
distinct  species.  The  yew  is  wild  in  Great  Britain,  forming 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  chalk  downs  of  the  southern 
counties  and  of  the  vegetation  of  parts  of  the  Lake  District 
and  elsewhere.  The  evidence  of  fossil  remains,  antiquities  and 
(dace-names  indicates  that  it  was  formerly  more  widely  spread 
in  Europe  than  at  the  present  day.  The  varieties  grown  in 
the  United  Kingdom  arc  numerous,  one  of  the  most  striking 
being  that  known  as  the  Irish  yew — a  shrub  with  the  pyra- 
Budal  or  columnar  habit  of  a  cypress,  in  n^ich  the  leaves  spread 
from  aQ  sides  of  the  branches,  not  bdng  twisted,  as  they  usually 
are,  out  of  their  original  position.  In  the  ordinary  yew  the 
maid  branches  spread  more  or  less  horizontally,  and  the  leaves 
are  so  arranged  as  to  be  conveniently  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  li^t;  but  in  the  variety  in  question  the  branches  are 
mostly  vertical,  and  the  leaves  assume  a  directbn  in  accordance 
with  the  ascending  direction  of  the  branches.  The  plants 
have  all  sprung  from  one  of  two  trees  found  growing  wild  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  on  the  mountains  of  Co.  Fermana^ 
in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  pbnted  in  the  garden  of  Florence 
Court,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Enniskillen. 

The  yew  ia  a  favourite  eveigreen  trer,  either  for  planting  separately 
or  for  hedges,  for  which  its  dense  foliage  renders  it  well  suited.  Its 
dense  growth  when  pruned  has  led  to  its  extensive  use  in  topiary 
worfe.  which  was  introduced  by  John  Evelyn  and  became  verv 
prevalent  at  the  close  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  l8th 
oeotoriesL  The  wood  is  v«ryhard,cloce>gninedandoiFa  deepred. 
blown  colour  tateraally.  The  plaotiag  of  the  yew  in.  churchyards 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  been  done  with  a  view  to  the 
supply  of  yew  staves.  But.  while  importation  from  abroad  was 
fosterad,  tntre  seems  lo  have  been  no  statute  cnforoag  the  cultiva- 
tSMof  the  yew  in  Great  Britain;  a  statute,  however,  of  Edward  I. 
C^tedin  TkaGatitturs'  CkrMMi«.6th  March  1880,  p.  306)  states  that 
the  trees  were  often  planted  in  churchyards  to  defend  the  church  from 


high  winds.   The  Crawhufsl  yew,  nentiooed  by  Evdya  as  30  ft 

in  circumference*  still  exists.  The  Urge  yew  at  Ankerwyke,  near 
Staines,  with  a  trunk  y>\  ft.  h&  circumference,  b  sight  of  whicji 
Magna  Carta  was  signed  (1115).  profaiably  exceeds  a  thousand  years 
of  age.  The  fine  yew  in  Buckland  churchyard,  near  Dover,  was 
removed  in  1880  to  a  distance  of  60  yds.  Toe  trunk  had  been  split 
so  that  it  had  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  soiL  This  huge 
tree  was  moved  with  a  ball  of  soil  round  iu  roots.  16  ft  5  in.  by 
15  ft.  8  in.,  by  3  ft.  6)  in.  in  depth,  the  weight  of  the  entire  mass  being 
estimated  at  9S  tone.  The  cUmensions  of  the  tree  in  1880  were  as 
follows:  "  circumference  of  the  main  trunk,  ax  ft.;  of  the  upright 
portion  of  the  trunk,  6  ft.  10  in.;  second  horisonul  Crunk,  10  ft. 
10  in.;  do.,  .south  limb  forking  off  at  9  ft.  from  the  main  trunk, 

7  ft.  to  in.;  do.,  west  limb  forking  off  at  9  ft.  from  the  main  trunk, 

8  ft.  8  2d.  :  extent  of  branches  from  centre  of  main  trunk  southwards, 
36  ft.  10  in.,  and  from  north  to«outh.  48  ft.;  they  extend  from  the 
main  trunk  westward  33  ft.*'  The  tree  was  repUnted  so  that  the 
horizontal  portions  were  replaced  in  their  original  erect  position 
and  the  natural  symmetry  restored. 

For  further  details  see  Veitch,  Manwal  tf  Cemf*rae\i^oo)\  EHres 
and  Henry.  Tmt  cfGrtai  Brilain  amd  Inland  (1906). 

TEZD,  or  Ya2d,  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  S.'by  Kerman, 
W.  by  Fars  and  Isfahan,  and  N.  and  E.  by  the  central  Persian 
deserts.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  sq.  m.,  but  its 
population  barely  exceeds  100,000,  of  whom  about  half  inhabit 
the  capital  of  the  province.  Its  subdivisions  are:  (i)  the  dty 
of  Yezd  and  immediate  environs;  (3)  Ardakan;  (3)  Blfk; 
(4)  Taft;  (5)  Kuhistan  (Pish  Kuh,  Bfian  Kuh,  Pusht  Kuh,  on  the 
slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Shir  Kuh,  a  part  of  the  great 
Central  Range  of  Persia  W.of  the  dty  of  Yezd,  and  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  x  1,000  ft.);  and  (6)  Shahr  i  Babek.  The  last  is 
Situated  far  S.  near  Kerman,  and  sometimes  is  regarded  as  part 
of  that  province.  The  revenues  slightly  exceed  £60,000  a  year. 
Much  silk  is  grown  in  the  district,  but  is  not  suflBdent  for 
the  silk  stuffs  which  Yezd  manufactures  with  its  xooo  looms, 
knd  raw  silk  (about  j  5,000  lb  yearly)  has  to  be  obtained  from 
Khorasan  and  Gilan.  Great  qiiantities  of  felts  (nimads),  white 
and  yellow  cotton  stuffs,  the  latter  a  kind  of  nankeen  made 
of  Gossypium  herbaccum^  arc  also  manufactured  and  exported. 
Other  exports  are  opium,  madder  and  almonds.  The  grain 
produced  suffices  for  only  two  or  three  months'  oonsumption, 
and  supplies  have  to  be  brought  from  Rhorssan,  so  that  wheat 
and  barley  are  dearer  than  at  other  places  in  Pcr^a.  The 
part  of  the  district  situated  in  the  plain  is  much  exposed  to 
moving  sands,  which  render  cultivation  difliculi  and  at  times 
impossible.- 

TEZD,  the.  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in 
Persia,  situated  193  m.  N.W.  of  Kerman,  162  m.  S.E.  of 
Isfahan,  in  31°  54'  N.  and  54^  32'  E.j  at  an  elevation  of  4340  ft. 
Its  peculation,  100,000  in  x8io,  is  now  estimated  at  so,ooot 
fnduding  sooo  Jews  and  1300  Zoroastrians.'  The  dty  is  divided 
into  the  Shahr  i  nau  (new  town)  and  Shahr  i  Lohnch  (old  town), 
separated  by  a  wall  with  two  gates.  The  ark,  or  dtadel,  in 
the  E.  of  the  town,  is  fortified  with  walls,  bastions  and  dry 
ditch,  and  contains  the  governor's  resideiux.  The  bazaar  is  in 
good  repair  and  wdl  stocked;  other  parts  of  the  town  are 
irregularly  planned,  with  dark,  narrow  streets.  There  arc 
eighteen  mosques,  one,  the  Masjed  i  Jama,  also  called  Masjed  i 
Mir  Chakhmak,  is  an  old  and  decayed  structure  originally  built 
in  1 1 19,  with  a  lofty  and  imposing  frontage  dating  from  1472. 
There  are  seven  colleges.  The  caravanserais  number  thirty^ 
three.  There  are  telegmph  (English  staff  since  1903)  and  post 
offices.  The  Englishman  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  office  act! 
as  British  vice-consuL 

YEUDUk  n  sect  of  devit-worshippeta,  calling  themselves 
Dasni,  who  are  found  in  Kurdistan,  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus. 
Their  religion  has  points  of  connexion  with  old  Iranian  and 
Assyrian  belief  and  traces  of  Manichaeism  aiui  Nestorianism. 
Thus  they  regard  the  devil  as  the  creative  agent  of  the  Supreme 
God,  a  reinstated  fallen  angel  who  is  the  author  of  evO.  They 
avtnd  mentioning  his  name  and  represent  hxm  by  the  peacock. 
They  regard  Christ  as  an  angd  in  human  form  and  recognize 

*  In  1879  the  Zocoastrian  community  of  Yead  numbered  6483t 
1243  rcsidiag  in  the  city,  5241  in  the  villages;  in  18^  the  com- 
munity numbered  6908,  and  as  many  have  emigrated,  it »  computed 
chat  h  now  numbers  not  more  than  7000. 
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Mahomet  as  a  pr(H>1iet  with  Abfaham  aYid  the  patriarchs. 
They  believe  in  a  future  life  and  practise  both  circumcision  and 
baptism.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Kurdish 
and  Persian  Koafdn,  Goid;  though  some  have  connected  it 
with  the  dty  oi  Vezd,  or  with  Yead»  the  second  Omayyad 
caliph  (720-24).  Their  sacred  book  is  called  Ai-Yalvah,  and 
its  chief  exponent  was  Shaikh  Adi  (c.  1200). 

See  Layard,  Nituvah  and  Us  Remains  (London*  1S50) ;  Menant, 
Us  YtaJis  (Paris,  1892). 

TEZO,  or  Ezo,  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  principal  islands 
forming  the  Japanese  empire,  the  five  being  Yezo,  Nippon,  Shi- 
koku,  Kiushiu  and  Formosa.  It  is  situated  between  45**  30'  and 
41*  ^I'.JNT.  and  between  146*  7'  and  139°  iz'  E.;  its  coast-line 
measures  1423-32  m.,  and  it  has  an  area  of  30,t48'4X  sq.  m.  On 
the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Sakhalin  by  Soya  Strait  (La  P^rouse) 
and  on  the  S.  from  Nippon  by  Tsugaru  Strait.  Its  northern 
shores  are  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  its  southern  and  eastern 

by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  its  western  by  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Orograbhy. — ^The  highest  mountain  in  the  island  t«  Ishikaridake 
(6955  ft.)  and  the  next  in  importance  is  Tokachi-dake  (6541  ft.). 
YuSari-take  in  Ishikari  has  a  height  of  6508  ft.,  and  in  the  province 
of  Kushiro  are  0<akan-dake  (4470  ft.)  and  Meakan-takc  (4500  ft.). 
Dr  Rein's  investigatione  led  him  to  state  that  Tokachi-dake  forms 
a  species  of  central  elevation  whence  most  of  the  principal  rivers  flow 
towards  the  sea,  and  that  the  mountain  system  b  a  continuation, 
on  the  W.,  of  the  Sakhalin  ran^e,  and  on  the  E.  of  the  Kuriles  range; 
the  former  consisting  of  granite  and  old  schists,  the  latter  chiefly 
of  volcanic  formations.  Near  Hakodate  arc  two  conspicuous 
volcanic  p^ks,  Konuga-take  (^822  ft.)  and  Tokatsu-dakc  (3800  ft.) ; 

tnd  24  ni.  trom  Kushiro  (by  rail)  is  a  volcano  called  Atosa-nobori,  or 
wo-zan  (sulphur  mountain),  whence  great  quantities  of  first-rate 
sulphur  are  exported  to  the  United  States.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  Kishin.  an  islet  on  the  extreme  N.W,  of  Yezo.  which  has  a 
peak  of  the  same  name  rising  to  a  height  of  neariy  6000  ft. 

Rivers. — Yezo  boasts  the  largest  nver.  in  the  Japanese  empire, 
the  !shikari-gawa,  which  is4stimatcd  to  measure  275  m.  Its  other 
targe  rivers  are  the  Teshio-gawa  (192  m.),the  Tokachi-gawa  (120m.). 
the  Shiribeshi-gawa  (88  m.),  the  Kushiro-gawa  (81  m.).  the  Toshi- 
betsu-gawa  (64  m.),  and  the  Yubctsu-gawa  (64  m.).  The  valley  of 
the  Ishikari  is  believed  to  be  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  island ;  the 
Tokachi  is  navigable  to  a  point  ^  m.  from  its  mouth,  but  the 
Teshio  has  a  bar  which  renders  its  aoproach  extremely  difficult; 
A  peculiarity  of  several  of  the  rivers  is  tnat,  on  approaching  the  sea- 
shore, they  run  parallel  to  it  for  some  distance  before  nnding  an 
exit.  Those  flowing  to  the  S.  coast  take  a  W.  direction,  those  flowing 
to  the  E.  coast  a  NT  direction.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
prevailing  winds  set  up  the  sand  so  as  to  deflect  the  rivers  from  their 
straight  course.  Nearly  all  these  rivers  abound  with  salmon,  the 
most  remarkable  in  that  respect  being  the  Nishibetsu-gawa,  which 
yields  an  average  of  over  2000  tons  olnsh  annually. 

X-akej.— There  are  no  laige  bkes,  the  most,  extensive — ^Toyako, 
Shikotsuko  and  Ktishiroko — not  having  a  circumference  of  more 
than  25  m.  Lagoons,  however,  are  not  uncommon.  The  largest 
of  these — ^Saruma-ko  in  Kitami — b  some  17  m.  long  by  7  wide.  It 
abounds  with  oysters  nearly  as  large  as  those  for  which  the  much 
smaller  lagoon  at  Akkeshi  is  famous,  the  molluscs  measuring  about 
t8  in.  in  length. 

C/iflra/«.--The  climate  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the  main 
island  of  Japan,  resembling  rather  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles, 
though  the  winter  is  longer  and  more  severe,  and  the  atmosphere 
in  the  warm  season  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture.  During 
five  months  the  country  is  under  snow,  its  depth  averaging  about 
it  ft.  in  the  regions  along  the  southern  coast  and  more  than  6  ft.  in 
the  northern  and.  western  regions.  An  ice-drift,  setting  from  the 
north  and  working  southwards  as  far  as  Ncmuro,  stops  all  sea  trade 
on  the  E.  coast  during  January,  February  and  March,  though  the 
W.  coast  is  protected  by  the  warm  current  of  the  Kuro-shiwo.  Fogs 
prevail  along  the  E.  coast  during  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  damp,  chilly  atmosphere  near  the  sea  in  July, 
whereas,  a  mile  inland,  thQ  thermometer  stands  at  80*  or  90*  F.  in 
the  shade,  and  magnolia  trees  are  in  full  blossom. 

tooUffy. — Tsugaru  Strait  has  been  shown  by  Captain  T..  W. 
Blakiston,  R.A.,  to  form  a  line  of  aoologiral  division.  Pheasants 
and  monkeys  are  not  found  on  the  Yezo  side  of  this  line,  though 
they  abound  on  Nippon,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Yezo  has  grouse 
ana  solitary  6ni|>e  which  do  not  exist  in  Nippon.  The  Yezo  bear, 
too,  is  of  a  distinct,  species,  and  the  island  has  an  abundance  of 
singing  birds  which  are  absent  S.  of  the  strait.  There  are  also 
notable  diifferenoes  in  the  floca.  the  trees  and  flowers  of  Yezo  re- 
sembfiug  those  of  the  British  Isles  rather  than  those  of  Japan. 

Population. — The  island  seems  to  have  been  originally  peopled 
by  a  semi-bavbarous  race  of  pit-dwellers,  whose  modem  repre- 
sentatives are  to  be  found  in  the  Kuriles  or  their  neighbours  of 
Kamchatka  and   Sakhalin.    These  autochthons  were   driven 


out  by  the  Ainu,  and  the  latter,  In  their  turn,  succumbed  Co  the 
Japanese.  The  population  of  Yeso  is  605,742,  o(  whom  17,573 
are  Ainu.  There  is  a  steadily  growing  but  not  large  cmigratioB 
from  Japan,proper  to  Yezo.  Yezo  is  divided  into  tea  provinces, 
the  names  of  which,  beginning  from  the  S.,  are  Oshina,  Shiribeshi, 
Ishikari,  Teshio,  Kitami,  Ibnri,  Hidaka,  Tokachi,  Kushiro  and 
Nemuro.  Of  these,  Oshhna,  Shiribeshi  and  Ishikari  are  by  far 
the  most  important.  There  are  only  three  towns  having  a 
population  of  over  ao,ooo,  viz.  Hakodate  (50^x4),  Sapporo 
(46,247)  and  Ouni  {34,5!^)'  Other  towns  of  importaxioe  are 
Fukuyama  (formeriy  osiUed  Matsumae),  the  seat  of  goveniment 
in  feudal  days,  Esashi,  Mombetsu,  Oiwake,  Tomakomal, 
Piratori  (the  chief  Ainu  settlement),  Mororan,  Kushiro,  Akke- 
shi, Nemuro,  Horobetsu,  Yunokawa,  Abishiri  and  Mashike. 
Yunokawa,  4I  m.  from  Hakodate,  is  much  frequented  for  its 
hot  springs;  Oiwake  is  the  junction  of  the  main  line  of  caHway 
with  the  branch  to  the  Yubari  collieries;  Kushiro  exports  .coal 
and  sulphur;  Akkeshi  is  celebrated  for  its  oysterL 

Industries  and  Preducte. — Marine  products  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal wealth  of  Yeio.  Great  quantities  of  salmon,  sardiacs  and 
codfish  are  taken.  The  salmon  are  salted  for  export  to^  Nippon 
and  other  pans  of  Japan;  the  sardines  are  used  as  an  agricultural 
fertilizer,  their  value  varying  from  £>  to  £^  per  ton;  ana  the  r»d- 
fish  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  ou.  An  immense  crop  of  edible 
seaweed  is  also  gathered  and  sent. to  Chinese  markets  as  well  as  to 
Japanese.  This  kom^t  as  it  is  called,  sometimes  reaches  a  length 
of  90  ft.  and  a  width  of  6  in.  The  hening  fishery,  too,  b  a  source  cl 
wealth,  and  the  canning  of  Akkeshi  oysters  as  well  as  of  salmon 
gi\'cs  employment' to  many  hands.  Vase  tracts  are  cohered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  ash,  oak,  elm.  birch,  chestnut  and  pine,  but. 
owing  to  dijnculties  of  carriage,  this  supply  of  timber  has  not  yet 
been  much  utilized.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Meiji  govern- 
ment was  to  develop  the  resources  of  Yezo  and  encourage  Japanese 
to  emigrate  thither.  Fruc  grants  of  agricultural  land  were  made, 
roads  were  constructed,  model  farms  established,  beet^sugar 
factories  and  sawmills  opened,  horse-breeding  undertaken,  foreign 
fruit  trees  planted  and  railways  laid.  The  outlays  incnrred  aid 
not  imniediately  bear  fruit,  but  they  attracted  larg^  numbers  of 
settlers.  During  recent  years  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  Yezo.  Coal  of  fair  quality  is  abundant,  and 
a  railway  has  been  built  for  its  carriage;  an  apparently  inex- 
haustible supply  of  sulphur  is  obtained  from  a  mountain  near 
Kushiro  lake;  petroleum  seems  Ukdiyr  to  pay  exploiters,  and  is 
1899  g^ld  was  discovered  at  Usotannai,  Pankanai  and  other  places 
along  the  Poropctsu  river,  near  Esashi  in  Kitami  province. 

Communications. — ^The  roads  are  few  and  in  bu  order,  but  there 
b  a  railway  which,  setting  out  from  Hakodate  in  the  'extreme  S., 
runs,  via  Sapporo  and  Iwamizawa,  to  the  extreme  N.,  tmh  branches 
from  Iwamizawa,  S.  to  Mororan  and  £.  to  Potonai,  and  from 
Oiwake  N.E.  to  the  Yubari  coal-mines.  There  b  also  a  line  W. 
along  the  S.  coast  from  Nemuro.  In  districts  beyond  the  railway, 
travelling  is  done  on  horseback,  there  being  an  abundant  supply 
of  ponies.   There  b  good  coastwise  communication  by  steamer. 

History.— Yezo  was  not  brought  under  Japan*s  effective 
control  until  medieval  times.  In  X604  the  island  was  granted 
in  fief  to  Matsumae  Yoshihiro,  whose  ancestor  had  overrun  it, 
and  from  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  the  E.  was  goveroed  by 
oihciab  sent  by  the  sh6gun,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted 
to  it  by  Russian  trespassers.  In  1871  the  task  of  devdoping 
its  resources  and  administering  its  affairs  was  entrusted  to  a 
special  bureau,  which  employed  American  agriculturbts  to  aisist 
the  work  and  American  engineers  to  construct  roads  and  rail- 
ways; but  in  1881  thb  bureau  was  abolished,  and  the  govern- 
ment abandoned  to  private  hands  the  various  enterprises  it 
had  inaugurated. 

YGGDRASILr  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  mystical  asb 
tree  which  symbolises  existeiKe,  and  binds  together  earth, 
heaven  and  hell.  It  is  the  tree  of  life,  of  knowledge,  of  fate, 
of  time  and  of  space.  Its  three  roots  go  down  into  the  three 
great  realms— (i)  of  death,  where,  in  the  well  Hvcrgdmer,  the 
drngon  Nidhug  (Nidhoggr)  and  his  brood  are  ever  gnawing 
it;  (2)  of  the  giants,  whei^,  in  the  fountain  of  Miner,  is  the 
source  of  wisdom;  (3)  of  the  gods,  As^ard,  where,  at  the  sacred 
fountain  of  Urd,  is  the  divine  tribunal,  and  the  dwelling  of  the 
Fates.  The  stem  of  Yggdrasil  upholds  the  earth,  while  its 
branches  overshadow  the  world  and  reach  up  beyond  the  heavens. 
On  its  topmost  bough  sits  an  eagle,  between  whom  and  Nidhug 
the  squirrel  Rafat(>5kr  runs  to  and  fro  trying  to  provoke 
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ftftfie.  BoBtj^^KW  Idb  ffon  the  trae»  And  oa  it  Odia  famg 
oiiie  msfats,  offering  iiunaelf  to  himaelL  G.  Vigfusaon  and  York 
F0«dl  iCarpmt  PMUcum  Buntde,  Oxford,  1883)  see  in  Yggdnsil 
not  a  primitive  None  idea,  bat  one  due  to  earl j  contact  vitb 
Christianity,  and  a  fanciful  adaptation  of  the  cross. 

TIKCHOW  FU,  a  pfefectwal  dty  in  the  CfaiBeie  pnyvmce 
of  Htt-nan,  irtanding  on  Mgli  graoad  E.  of  the  outlet  oi  Tbag* 
t^ing  Lake,  in  99*  18'  N.,  1x5^  V  £.  Pop.  about  90,00a  It  «M 
opened  to  loxeign  trade  in  1899.  The  actual  aettlement  is  at 
Chinling-ki,  a  villas  s|  m.  bdow  Yo-chow  and  half  a  mile 
from  the  Yangtne.  Fkom  Yo<how  the  cities  of  Chang  sha  and 
Chang  t£  are  accessible  for  steam  vessels  drairing  4.  to  s  ft. 
of  water  by  means  of  the  Tung-t*ing  Lake  and  its  afibicBts, 
the  Siang  and  Yuen  riven.  The  district  in  which  Yo<how  Fa 
stands  is  the  andent  habitat  of  the  aborigiflal  San  Miao  tribes, 
who  were  deported  into  S. W.  China,  and  who^  judging  from  some 
non-Chinese  festival  customs  of  the  people,  woukl  appear  to 
have  left  traditions  behind  them.  The  present  dty,  which 
was  bailt  in  137 1,  is  about  3  m.  in  circumference  and  is  entered 
by  four  gates.  The  walls  are  high  and  well  built,  but  fsiled 
to  keep  out  the  Taip'ing  rebels  in  1853.  Situated  between 
Tung-t^g  Lake  and  the  Yangtsze>kiang,  Yo-chow  Fu  forms 
a  depot  for  native  products  destined  for  export,  and  for  foreign 
goods  on  their  way  inland.  The  net  value  of  the  total  trade 
of  the  port  in  1906  was  747>ooo  taeb. 

YOGI9  a  Hindu  religious  ascetic.  Tlie  word  yoga  means  imion, 
and  first  occuis  in  the  later  UpMtishads;  and  yogi  means  one 
«^o  practises  yogUt  with  the  object  of  uniting  bis  soul  with  the 
divine  spkit.  This  union,  when  accomplished  by  the  individual 
sool,  must  enhance  its  susoeptibflities  and  powea,  and  so  the 
yogis  daim  a  far-reaching  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature 
and  extensive  sway  over  men  and  natural  phenomena.  The 
most  usual  manifestation  of  this  power  is  a  state  of  ecstasy, 
of  the  nature  of  sclf-hjrpnotism. 

YOKOHAMA,  a  seaport  of  Japan  on  the  W.  shore  of  Tokyo 
Bay,  18  m.  S.  of  Tokyo  by  rail.  It  stands  on  a  plain  shut  In  by 
hills,  one  of  which,  towards  the  S.E.,  terminates  in  a  promontory 
called  Honmoku^misaki  or  Treaty  Point.  The  temperature 
ranges  ficom  95"  to  43°  F.,  and  the  mean  temperature  is  57'7*- 
The  ooJd  in  winter  is  severe,  owing  to  N.  winds,  while  the  heat  is 
great  in  summer,  though  tempered  by  S.W.  sea  breezes.  The 
rainfaD  is  about  70  in.  annually.  In  1859,  when  the  nd^bour- 
iog  town  of  Kanagawa  was  opened  to  foretgnera  under  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  Yokohama  was  an  insignificant 
fishing  village;  and  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the 
foreign  representatives  the  Japanese  government  shortly  after* 
irards  dakt  the  latter  place  as  the  settlement  instead  of  Kanap 
gawa.  The  town  grew  rapidly— in  x886  the  population  was 
112,179  (3904  foreigncis,  induding  SS73  Chinese,  615  British 
and  256  Americans,  while  In  1903  there  were  314*333  Jspsaese 
and  S447  fordgners  (1089  British,  527  Americans,  270  Ger- 
mans,  zss  Fraftch)  besides  about  3800  Chinese.  The  Japanese 
government  constructed  public  worics,  and  excellent  water 
was  supplied  txtm  the  Sagamigawa.  The  forrign  settlement 
has  wdl-oonstmctcd  streets,  but  the  wealthier  foreigners  reside 
Sl  of  I'be  town,  00  the  Bluff.  The  land  occupied  by  forctgnen 
was  leased  to  them  by  the  Japanese  government,  so%  of  the 
aamial  rent  befaig  set  aside  lor  munidpal  expenses.  The 
harbour,  wMch  ia  a  part  of  Tokyo  Bay,  is  g09d  and  commodious, 
somewhat  eqMied,  but  endoscd  by  two  breakwaters.  There 
is  a  pier  sooo  ft.  long,  and  two  docks  were  opened  in  1^7 
and  1898,  ^rith  lengths  of  331  it.  and  478  ft.ao  in.,  and  depths 
of  s6  ft.  s  in.  and  a8  ft.  on  the  blocks  at  ordiaaiy  spring  t&des. 
Hie  avecage  depth  In  the  harbour  at  hi|^  water  is  about  46  ff!, 
with  a  fall  of  tide  of  about  8  ft.,  the  entrance  bdng  marked  by 
a  ligbtslup  and  two  bttoiys.  The  railway  conntcXing  Yokohama 
with  Tokyo  was  the  &si  in  Japan,  and  was  oonstnitfted  in 
187a.  The  value  of  esporta  and  Imports,  which  in  1880  was 
£3.79>.99i  Asd  £5,378*385»  ^od  in  the  ensuing  five  years 
avenged  i4A3^M$  •»!  £4.366,507,  had  inareased  in  1905 
to  £14,861,823  and  £i9,o68,82t.  Metab  and  metal  goods, 
doe,  wool  ttsd  irodUea  goods*  and  cotton  and  c^Uoa  goods 


are  the  chief  imports;  and  sUk,  sOk  goods  and  tea  are  the 
chief  ezporta. 

YOHOtUKA;  a  seaport  and  navid  statfon  of  Japan,  on  the 
W*  shore  of  Tokyo  Bay,  rs  m.  S.  of  Yokohama.  The  town  is 
connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  main  railway  from  Tokyo. 
The  poet  is  shdtered  by  hiOs  and  affords  good  anchorage.  The 
nte  was  occvpied  by  a  smsll  fishing  village  untfl  1865,  when 
the  sfaogun's  government  established  a  ship3rard  here.  In 
1868  the  Japanese  government  converted  the  diipyard  into 
a  naval  dockyard,  and  subsequently  cairied  out  many  improve- 
ments. In  1884  the  port  became  a  fiat-dass  naval  station; 
and  naval  bsincks,  warehouses,  offices,  hospitals,  ftc,  were 
estaldished  here.  The  dockyard  was  first  oonstmcted  by 
French  engineers ;  but  after  1875  ^^  work  passed  entlrdy 
into  the  hands  of  Japanese  engineers. 

TOLA,  ODce  a  native  state  of  West  Africa,  forming  part  of 
the  Fula  emiiate  of  Adamawa,  now  a  province  in  tlM  British 
protectorate  of  Nigeria.  The  province,  which  has  an  area  of 
16,000  sq.  m.,  occupies  the  S.E.  of  the  protectorate  and  both 
banks  of  the  upper  Benoe.  It  Is  bounded  S.  and  E.  fay  the 
German  colony  of  Cameroon,  N.  by  the  British  province  of  Bomu , 
and  W.  by  the  British  provinces  of  BauchI  and  Muri.  It  has 
an  estimated  popoUtion  of  300,00a  The  capital  is  Yola,  a 
town  founded  by  the  Fula  conqueror  Adama  about  the  middle 
of  the  X9th  century.  It  was  the  cspital  of  the  emirate  of 
Adamawa,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  a  German  pro- 
tectorate. The  town  is  situated  in  9*  12'  N.,  is*  40^  £.  and  is 
built  on  the  left  or  S.  bank  of  the  Benue,  480  m.  by  river  from 
Lokoja.  It  can  be  reached  by  shallow  draught  steamers  when 
the  river  is  ia  Hood.  The  Niger  Company  had  trading  relations 
with  Yola  before  the  estabUsliment  of  British  admiaistrstion 
in  Northern  Nigscia.  In  1901  the  reigning  emir,  a  son  of  Adama, 
forced  them  to  evacuate  their  station,  and,  all  attempts  to 
establish  friendly  rebtions  proving  unavailing,  the  British 
government  dcq>atched  an  eiqiedition  from  Lokoja  in  August 
X901.  The  emir  was  deposed  and  a  new  emir  installed  in  his 
place.  The  hostility  of  certain  pagan  tribes  had  to  be  over* 
come  by  British  expeditions  in  January  and  April  <rf  1903.  By 
X9013  the  provinn  was  broo^t  fairiy  under  administrative 
control,  and  divided  into  three  administrative  dlvisieas— the 
N.W.  with  a  sution  at  Gaxi,  the  li.K  and  the  S.  with  Yola 
for  ita  station.  The  new  emir  proved  frioadly  and  loyal,  but 
though  appointed  in  1901  was  not  formaily  installed  tiU  October 
1904,  wlraa  he  took  the  customary  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown  and  accepted  ail  the  cottditiona  with  regard  to 
the  sui^ression  of  slavery,  ftc  The  slave  nwrketa  were  immer* 
diatdy  dosed  as  a  result  of  British  oceopatien,  attd  any  slave- 
trading  which  ia  still  done  is  smuggled.  In  1903  an  exploring 
expedition  was  sttit  up  the  Gongola,  one  of  the  prindpal 
rivers  of  the  Yola  province,  and  as  a  result  the  navigability  of 
the  river  for  steam  launches  as  i^  as  Gombe  at  high  water  was 
demonstrated.  An  important  means  of  cooununication  with 
the  province  of  Bomu  was  thus  established,  and  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district  opened  to  development.  The  Gongola  valley 
was  in  andent  times  extensivdy  cultivated,  and  the  p<q>ulation 
are  readily  returning  to  the  land  Cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  are 
among  the  heavy  crops  (see  Nioebia,  Adamawa). 

YOUMDB  [f>t  laABEixA)  OF  BRIBHVB  (12x2-1228),  the 
daughter  of  John  of  Biienne,  who  had  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  heiress  on  the  death  of  Anulric  II.  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Ydande  inherited  the  throne  on  her 
mother's  dnith  in  xsia,  but  her  father  ruled  ssher  guardian.  lb 
xaas  she  married  the  emperor  Frederick  IL,  the  pope  hoping  by 
this  bond  to  attach  the  empoor  firmly  to  the  cnisade.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  marriage  Frederick  demanded  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  dahned 
to  eierdse  in  his  wife's  name.  His  action  led  to  difficulties  with 
John,  who  did  not  relish  the  loss  of  his  podtion.  Yolande  died 
in  lUS  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  Conrad,  and  her  husband  then 
continued  to  rale,  thoU|^  not  without  oppodtion. 

YOIfOB.CHABUyiTEHARY  (1823-1901),  English  novelist  and 
writer  on  rdigious  and  educational  subjects,  daughter  of  William 
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Orawky  Yooge,  snd  RcigUnent,  and  Fnuices  Maiy  Baigus, 
was  born  on  the  izth  of  Augiist  1823  at  Otterboume,  Hants. 
She  was  educated  by  ber  parents,  and  from  them  inherited  much 
of  theieligidus  fedingand  High  Church  symi>athy  which  coloured 
her  work.  She  resided  at  Ottcrboume  all  ber  Ufe.  and  was  one 
of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  Victorian  era.  In  1841  she 
published  five  works  of  fiction,  including  The  Ckoer  Woman  of 
the  Family,  Dytieoor  Terrace  and  The  Trial;  and  after  that  she 
was  the  author  of  about  xao  volumes,  including  noveb,  tales, 
school  manuals  and  biographies.  Her  first  con^icuous  success 
was  attained  with  The  Heir  of  ReddyJJe  (1855),  which  enjoyed  an 
enormous  vogue.  The  Daisy  Chain  (1856)  omtinued  the  success; 
and  among  ber  other  popular  books  may  be  mentioned  Heartsease 
(1854),  The  Young  Suimather  <x86i)  and  The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's 
Nest  (1866).  In  more  serious  fields  of  literature  she  published 
Landmarhsof  History  (three  series,  1852-57),  History  of  Christian 
Names  (1863),  Cameos  of  English  History  (x868),  life  of  Bishop 
PaUeson  (1874),  Eng^sh  Church  History  for  Use  in  Schools  (1883) 
and  many  others.  She  also  edited  various-  educatMnal  works, 
and  uras  f(nr  more  than  thirty  years  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Pachd,  She  died  at  Otterboume  on  23rd  March  zgoi.  Her 
books  err  on  the  side  of  didactidam,  but  ezerdsed  a  wide  and 
wholesome  influence.  The  mon^  realized  by  the  early  sales  of 
The  Daisy  Chain  was  given  to  the  building  of  a  missionary  ooHege 
at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  The 
Heir  of  Redclyjffe  Was  devoted  to  the  missionary  schooner  "  The 
Southern  Cross. " 

See  Charlotte  Mary  Yoitge:  an  Appreciation,  by  Ethd  Romanes 
(1908). 

YONGE.  JOHN  (X467-XSX6),  Engh'sh  ecclesiastic  and  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  at  Heyford,  Oxfordshire,  and  educated  at 
Winchester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in 
X485.  He  was  ordained  in  1500  and  held  several  livings  before 
receiving  his  first  diplomatic  mission  to  arrange  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  archduke  of  Austria  in  X504,  and  in  the  Low 
Cduntries  in  1506  in  ooimexion  with  the  projected  marriage 
between  Henry  VII.  and  Margaret  of  Savoy.  In  X5C7  he  was 
made  Master 'of  the  Rolls,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  was  em- 
ployed in  various  diplomatic  missions.  He  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  who  arranged  the  Holy  League  in  15x3,  and  accom- 
panied Henry  VUI.  during  the  ensuing  campaign.  In  1514 
be  was  made  dean  of  York  in  succession  to  Wolsey,  and  in 
15x5  he  wasoneof  the'commi»ioners  for  renewing  the  peace 
with  Francis  I.  He  died  in  London  on  the  25th  of  April  15x6. 
Yonge  was  on  tcnxis  of  intimate  friendship  with  Dean  Colet,  and 
was  a  corra^iondent  of  Erasmus. 

YONQB,  SIR  WILUAM,  Bast.  (c.  1693-1755),  English 
politician,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Walter  Y<mge  of  Colyton,  Devon- 
shire, and  great-great-grandson  of  Walter  Yonge  of  Col3rton 
(?X58x-x649),  whose  diaries  (1604-45),  Bao^^e  especially  four 
volumes  now  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  18777-X8780), 
are  valuable  material  for  history.  In  1722  he  was  dectcxl  to 
paiiiament  as  member  for  Honiton;  and  he  succeeded  his 
father,  the  third  baronet,  in  1731.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  attached  himself  to  the  Whigs,  and  making  himself  useful 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpolej  was  rewarded  with  a  commissionezship 
of  the  treasury  in  1724.  George  II.,  who  conceived  a.  strong 
antipathy  to  Sir  William,  spoke  of  him  as  "Stinking  Yonge"; 
but  Yoiige  conducted  himself  so  obsequiously  that  he  obtained  a 
commissionership  of  the  admiralty  in  1728,  was  restored  to  the 
treasury  in  1730,  «nd  in  x  73  5  became  secretary  of  state  for  war. 
He  especially  distinguished  Ulmself  in  his  defence  of  the  govern- 
ment  against  a  hostile  motion  by  Pulteiu:y  in  1742.  Makhig 
friends  with  the  Pelhams,  he  was  appointed  vice-treasurer  oC 
Ireland  in  1746;  and,  acting  on  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment for  the  impeachiiDent  of  Lord  Lovat  in  X747,  he  won  the 
applause  of  Horace  Walpole  by  moving  that  prisoners  impeached 
for  high,  treason  should  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  counsel  In 
1748  he  was  elected  F.R.S.  He  died  at  Escott,  near  Honiton, 
on  the  xoth  of  August  1755.  By  his  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Thomas,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  he  had 
two  SOBS  and  six  daughters.    He  enjoyed  some  repuution  as  a 


versifier,  some  of  his  lines  being  evearmtBtaken  for  the  mtA  o( 
Pope,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  latter;  and  he  wrote  the 
lyrics  incorporated  in  a  o>mic  open,  adapted  from  Riduurd 
Brome's  The  Janal  Crew,  which  was  produced  at  Dnuy  Lane 
in  X730  and  had  a  considerable  vogue. 

His  eldest  son.  Sir  Geobg£  Yonge  (1731-18x2),  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Honiton  continuously  from  x754to  1794,  and 
hdd  a  number  of  different  government  appointments,  beanning 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty  (x 766-70),  vice-treasurer  for  Irehuid 
(1782),  secretary  of  state  for  war  (x  789-94,  with  an  interval 
from  April  to  December  1783),  master  of  the  mint  (1794-99). 
In  x  799  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Serious  charges  being  Ivought  against  his-  admiiiistration, 
which  was  marked  by  great  lack  of  judgment,  he  was  re- 
called in  x8ox.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  September  xSxt.  The 
baronet^  became  extinct  at  his  death. 

YONKERS,  a  dty  of  Westchester  county,  New  York,  U.S.A., 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  Immediately  adjoining  New 
York  City  on  the  N.  Fop.  (X900)  47,931,  of  whom  14,6^  were 
foreign-bom  and  X005  were  negroes;  (x9xo,  U.$.  census)  79,803. 
Yonkers  is  served  by  three  divisbns  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  railway,  and  is  connected  with  New 
York  City  and  other  places  E.  and  N.  by  interurban  electric 
lines.  It  has  also  during  most  of  the  year  steamboat  service 
on  the  Hudson.  There  are  two  principal  residential  di^riicts: 
one  in  the  N.,  including  Amarkassin  Heists  and  (about  x  m. 
W.)Glenwood,  where  are  the  old  Colgate  Mansion  and  "  Grey- 
stone,"  the  former  home  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden;  the  other  in 
the  S.,  including  Ludbw,  Van  Cortlandt  Terrace  and  Park  HjH 
(adjoining  Riverdale  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx),  a  park- 
like  reserve  with  winding  streets  and  drives.  The  business 
and  manufacturing  districts  occupy  the  low  Jands  along  the 
river.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  City  Hall,  the  High 
School  and  a  Manual  Training  School,  and  Yonkers  Is  the  seat 
of  St  Joseph's  Theological  Sexninaxy  (Roman. Catholic;  1896), 
the  Halsted  School  (founded  1874)  ixa  girls,  and  a  basiness 
college.  It  has  a  good  public  libiaxy  (establi^ed  1893;  ssjooo 
vols,  in  X9X0),  and  the  Woman's  Institute  (x88o)  and  the  Hdly- 
wood  Inn  Qub  (1897;  for  woiking-men)  have  small  libraries. 
Philipse  Manor  Hall,  built  originally  about  X682  as  the  mansion 
of  the  son  of  Frederick  Philipse  (X626-X702),  the  lord  of 
Philipsburgh,  and  enlatjged  to  its  present  diisiensions  in  X745, 
is  of  some  historic  interest.  It  was  coAfiscated  by  act  of  the 
legislature  in  1779  because  its  owner,  Frederick  Philii»e  (1746* 
1785),  was  suspected  of  Toryism,  and  was  sold  in  x  789.  In  1867 
it  pa^ed  into  the  possession  of  Yonkers,  and  from  1872  to  1908 
was  used  as  the  city  hall.  In  1906  it  was  bought  by  the  state, 
and  is  now  maintained  as  a.  museum  for  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary relics.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examiiles  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture in  America.  In  the  square  before  it  stands  a  monument 
to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War.  Yonken  is  an 
important  manufacturing,  city,  and  in  1905  the  value  of  its 
factory  products  was  $33,548,688. 

On  the  site  of  Yonkers  stood  an  Indian  village  known  as 
Nappeckamack,  or  town  of  the  rapid  water^  at  the  time -of 
the  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam;  and  a  great 
rock,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nepperhan  Creek,  was  loog  a  place 
of  Indian  woxship.  The  territoiy  was  part  of  the  *'  KLeske^ick 
purchase,"  acquired  from  the  Indians  by  the  Dutch  W.  India 
Company  in  1639.  In  1646  the  tract  was  included  in  the  grant 
to  Adrian  van  der  Doxkdc,  the  first  lawyer  and  historian  of 
New  Netherland,  author  of  A  Description  of  Ne»  Nethertand 
(1656),  in  Dutch.  His  grant,  known  as  "Colen  Don^** 
(DonckV  Colony),  embraced  all  the  country  from  Spayten 
Du)rvil  Creek,  N.  along  the  Hudson  to  the  Amacfcauin  Creek, 
and  E.  to  the  Bronx  river.  Some  squatters  settled  here  before 
1646.  Van  der  Donck  encouraged  others  to  remove  to  his  lands 
along  the  Hudson  river,  and  m  1649  he  built  a  aaw-mill  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Nepperhaa  Creek,  whidi  for  many  ytMa  was 
called  "  Saw-Mill  river."  The  whole  settlement  soon  came  to 
be  called  "  De  Jonkheer's  Land  "  or  "  De  Jonkheers  "-—meaning 
the  estate  of  the  young  lord,  as  Van  der  Doock  was  caUedby 
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Hi  tenaftU-^tatf  afterwuds  Yonktr*.  SdfbnqiMoUy  tlw  tnet 
passed  Ui^gdy  into  the  bands  of  Fraderick  TkiJipse  ud  became 
part  of  the  n&anor  of  FhOipsbur^.  Early  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence Yonkers  was  occupied  for  a  time  by  part  of  Washing- 
ton's army,  sand  fruit  the  scene  of  several  skinnishca.  The 
town  of  Yonkers  was  incorporated  in  1788  and  the  viUage 
in  T855.  In  rSys  Yonkers  became  a  dty;  at  the  same  time 
the  sonthem  part  was  separately  incorporated  as  Kingri)ridge» 
which  in  1874  was  anneied  to  New  York. 

See  Frederic  Shonnanf  and  W.  W.  Spooner.  History  cf.  West- 
eUster  County  (New  Yorir,  1900):  J.  T.  Srhaif,  Uislory  of 
Wostckosur  Commty  (New  York,  1886);  and  AlUaon.  History  qf 
Yomttrs  (New  York.  1896). 

TOMNI.  a  department  of  central  France,  formed  partly 
from  the  province  ot  Champagne  proper  (with  its  depend- 
encies, Stoonais  and  TonDcrrois),  partly  from  Burgundy 
proper  (with  its  dependencies,  the  county  of  Auxerre  and 
Avallonnais)  and  partly  from  G&tinais  (Orl£anais  and  Ile-de- 
France).  It  is  bounded  by  Aubc'  on  the  N.E.,  C6te-d'0r  on 
the  S.E.,  Nidvre  on  the  S.»  Loiret  on  the  W.  and  Seine-ct- 
Maroe  on  the  N.W.  Pop.  (1906)  3x5,199.  Area,  2880  sq.  m. 
The  highest  elevation  (2000  ft.)  is  in  the  granitic  highlands  of 
Morvan,  in  the  S.E.,  where  other  peaks  range  from  1300  to 
1600  ft.  The  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Sdne, 
except  a  small  district  in  the  S.W.  (Puisaye),  which  belongs  to 
that  of  the  Loire.  The  river  Yonne  flows  through  it  from 
S.  to  N.N.W.,  receiving  on  the  right  bank  the  Cure,  the  Serein 
and  the  Armancon,  which  water  the  S.E.  of  the  department. 
Farther  N.  it  is  joined  by  the  Vanne,  between  which  and  the 
Armancon  lies  the  forest -clad  plateau  of  the  Pays  d'Othe.  7o 
the  W.  of  the  Yonne,  in  the  Puisaye,  are  the  sources  of  the 
Loing,  another  tributary  of  the  Seine,  and  of  its  affluents,  the 
Ouanne  and  the  Lunain.  Thfc  Yonne  is  navigable  throughout 
the  department,  and  b  connected  with  the  Loire  by  the  canal 
of  Nivemais,  which  in  turn  is  connected  with  that  of  Briare, 
which  connects  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.  The  climate  \s  tem- 
perate, except  in  the  Morvan,  where  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  greater,  and  where  the  rainfall  is  most  abundant. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  S.W.  and  W. 


The  department  b  essentially  agricnkorsl.  Wheat  and  oala 
aw  the  chief  oeteab;  potaftoea,  ■uBar>bceC  luoenie.  mangold- 
vund  and  other  forage  plants  are  auo  cultivated,  and  there  is 
much  good  pattufe. 

T|ie  vineyaidf  of  the  Tonnerfots  and  Auxerrois  produoe  the 
iwMt  red  wine*  of  lower  Bmcoody,  and  thoee  of  Chahlis  the  finest 


whiter  The  wine  of  the  COte  St  Jacques  (Jokny)  is  abo  highly 
esteemed.  Cider-apples  arc  the  cnief  fruit.  Chamy  b  a  centre 
for  the  rearing  of  horses.  Forests  cover  conndcrable  areas  of  the 
department  and  consist  chiefly  of  oak,  beech,  hornbeam,  elm,  ash, 
biicfa  and  pine.  Quarry  pnxtects  include  building-stone,  ochie 
and  cement.  Amoog  the  industrial  establishments  are  tanneries, 
tile-workSf  saw-milb  and  breweries,  but  there  b  little  manufac- 
turing activity.  Cereals,  wines,  firewood,  charcoal,  ochre  and  bark 
are  exported. 

The  department  b  served  diiefly  by  the  Paris-Lyon  lailvay. 
The  can^  of  Buigundy.  which  follows  the  valley  of  the  Armancpn. 
has  a  length  of  57  m.  in  the  dcpaitment,  that  of  Nivcmab.  following 
the  valley  of  the  Yonne,  a  length  of  ^  m.  The  department  (in- 
stitutes the  arehie^scopal  diocese  «f  Sens,  has  its  court  of  appeal 
In  Paris,  its  educational  centre  at  DKon,  and  belongs  to  the  district 
of  the  V.  army  corps.  It  b  divided  into  five  arrondisacnents  (37 
cantons,  486  communes),  of  which  the  capitab  are  Auxcrre,  also 
capital  of  the  department,  Avadon,  Sens,  Joigny  and  Tonnerre, 
which  with  those  of  Chablis,  St  Ftorentin  and  vcreby  are  its  most 
noteworthy  towns  and  are  treated  separately.  Yonne  is  rich  in 
objects  of  antiquarba  and  arehitectoia!  interest.  At  Pont^y 
there  b  a  Cistercbn  abbey,  where  Thomas  Becint  spent  two  yean 
of  hb  exik.  Its  chureh  b  an  excellent  type  of  the  Cistercbn 
architecture  of  the  12th  century.  The  fine  t2th-ccatttrv  chiteau 
of  Druyes.  which  stands  on  a  hill  ovcriooking  the  vilu&ge,  once 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  Auxene  and  Ncverm.  ViUeneuve-sur- 
Yonne  baa  a  medieval  keep  and  gateways  and  a  chureh  of  the 
13th  and  i6th  centuries.  Tne  Renaissance  chateaux  of  Fleurigny, 
Ancy-le-France  and  Tanb^r.  the  bst-nartied  for  some  time  the 
property  of  the  CoUgny  family,  and  the  chiteau  of  St  Fargeau,  of 
the  Mtb  century,  rebuilt  by  Mademoiselle  de.Moatoensier  under 
LoubXIV..areaHarebitectimIlviefflariiable.  At  Scltfor<  there 
nra  remains  of  the  Roman  road  irom  Lyons  to  (jallb  Belgica  and 
ol  a  Roman  fortSed  post. 


BAVID    VSmOM^ 

Count  (i7S9'x83o),  Prussian  general  field-manhal,  was  of  Ea^ 
Udi  ancestey.  He  cBtcred  the  Prassian  amy  ki  1773,  but  alter 
seven  years'  lervioe  was  casUered  for  disobedience.  Entering 
the  Dutch.service  three  years  later  he  took  part  in  the  operations 
of  1783-^4  in  the  East  indies  as  captain.  Returnbg  to  Prussia 
in  1785  he  was,  on  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Gnat,  idnstated 
In  his  old  service,  and  in  1794  toiok  put  in  the  optnufops  In 
P6land,  dfatingubhing  himsdf  espedaOy  at  SaekocBytt.  Five 
years  sftei  wards  Yoi^  began  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as 
commander  of  a  lii^t  Infantry  regiment,  being  one  ai  the  flrat 
to  give  promfaience  to  the  trailing  of  skin^shett.  In  180$ 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  infantry  brigade,  and 
in  the  disastrous  Jena  campaign  he  pbyed  a  oonsplcaoaa  and 
successful. part  as  a  reaiguard  coramaader,  especially  at  Alten- 
zann.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  severely  woimded,  in  the  last 
stand  of  Blttcher's  coixm  at  LQbeck.  In  the  leorganlzatioin  of 
the  Prussian  arm/  which  followed  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Yorck 
was  one  of  the  leading  figtees.  At  first  major-geherml .  com- 
manding the  West  Prassian  brigade,  afterwuda  inspector- 
general  of  light  infantry,  he  was  finally  appointed  second  in 
command  to  General  Grawert,  the  leader  of  the  auxllis«y  corps 
which  Prussia  was  compdled  to  send  to  the  Russian  War  «f 
x8x2.  The  two  generab  did  not  agree,  Grawert  being  an  open 
partisan  of  the  French  alliance,  and  Vwck  an  ardent  patriot; 
but  before  long  Grawert  retired,  and  Yorck  assumed  the  com- 
mand. Opposed  in  hb  advance  on  Riga  by  the  Russian  General 
SteingeU,  he  displayed  great  skill  in  a  series  of  combats  which 
ended  in  the  retirement  of  the  enemy  to  Riga.  Throughout 
the  campaign  he  had  been  the  object  of  many  overturn  from 
the  enemy's  generals»  and  though  he  had  hitherto  rejected  them, 
it  was  soon  borne  in  upon  him  that  the  Grand  Army  was 
doomed.  Marshal  Macdenald,  hb  immediate  French  superior, 
retreated  before  the  corps  of  Diebitsch,  and  Yorck  found  himself 
isolated.  As  a  soldier  hb  duty  was  to  break  through,  but  as 
a  Prussian  patriot  hb  position  was  more  difficult.  He  had  to 
judge  whether  the  moment  was  favourable  for  the  war  of 
liberation;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  enthusiasm  of  hb 
junior  staff-officeia,  Yorek  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  safety  of 
hb  own  head.  On  December  30U1  the  general  made  up  hb 
mind.  The  Convention  of  Tauroggen  "  neutralised  "  the 
Prussian  corps.  The  news  was  received  with  the  wfldest  enthu- 
siasm, bttt  the  Prussian  Court  dared  not  yet  throw  off  the 
mask^  and  an  order  was  despatched  suspending  Yorck  from 
hb  command  pending  a  court-martial.  Diebitsch  refused  to 
let  the  bearer  pass  through  hb  lines,  and  the  general 
was  finally  absolved,  when  the  treaty  of  Kalisch  definitely 
ranged  Pnnsia  on  the  side*  of  the  Allies.  Yorck's  act  was 
nothing  less  than  the  turning-point  of  Prussian  history.  Hb 
veterans  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  forces  of  East  Prussia, 
and  Yorck  himself  in  public  took  the  final  step  by  declaring 
war  as  the  commander  of  those  forces.  On  March  xTth,  1813, 
he  made  hb  entry  Into  Berlin  in  tht  midst  of  the  wildest 
exuberance  of  patriotic  joy.  On  the  same  day  the  king  dedared 
war.  During  1813-14  Yorck  led  hb  veterans  with  conq>icuous 
success.  He  covered  BlQcherV  retreat  after  Bautsen  and  took 
a  dedave  part  in  the  battles  on  the  Katabach.  IniChe  advance 
on  Leipzig  hb  corps  won  the  action  of  Wartcnburg  (October  4) 
and  took  part  in  the  crowning  victory  of  October  18th.  In 
the  campaign  in  France  Yorck  drew  off  the  shattered  rem- 
nants of  Sackcn*s  corps  at  Montmlrail,  and  dedded  the  day 
at  Laon.  The  storm  of  Paris  was  hb  last  fight.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  r8i5  none  of  the  older  men  were  emplojred  in  BMcher*s 
army,  in  order  that  Gneisenau  (the  ablest  of  the  Prussian 
generab)  might  be  free  to  assume  command  in  case  of  the  old 
prince's  death.  Yorck  was  appointed  to  a  reserve  corps  in  PTuada. 
and,  feeling  that  hb  services  were  no  longer  required,  he  retired 
from  the  army.  Hb  master  would  not  accept  his  resgnation 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  In  1821  made  him  general  field- 
marshal.  He  had  been  made  Count  Yorck  von  Wartenbufg 
in  1814.  The  remainder  of  hb  life  was  vpcox  on  hb  estate  of 
Klein-Ob,  the  gift  of  the  king.    He  dind  there  on  tht  4th  of 
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Oatbhef  1850.    A  statue  ^y  lUuch)  ms  craeud  to  bim  in 
Berlin  in  1855. 

See  Seydlitx,  TMebtidi  dt*  Prtiasiscken  Amut  Korps  x8iz  (Berlin, 
1893):  Droysen,  Ubtm  de$  C.  F,  if.  Grafen  Yerck  von  Wortaibwrg 
(Beriin.  1851). 

TORBDALB  SERIES,  in  geology,  a  local  phase  of  the  lower 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  N.  of  England.  The  name  was 
introduced  by  J.  Phillips  on  account  of  the  typical  develop* 
ment  of  tiie  phase  in  Yoredale  (Wenaleydale),  Yorkshire.  In 
the  Yorkshire  dales  the  Carboniferous  rocks  assume  an  aspect 
yety  different  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  S.  Beds  of 
detrital  sediment,  sandstones,  shales  and. occasional  ironstones 
and  thin  coals  separate  the  limestones  into-  wcU-defincd  beds. 
These  limestone  beds  have  received  various  names  of  local 
significance  (Hardraw  Scar^  Simonstone,  Middle,  Underset, 
Main  and  many  others),  and  owing  to  the  country  being  little 
disturbed  by  faulting  and  being  much  cut  up  by  the  streams, 
they  stand  out  as  escarpments  on  either  side  of  the  valleys. 
The  first  indication  of  the  intercalation  of  thick  dctriul  deposits 
within  the  massive  limestone  is  seen  in  Inglcborough  and  Feny- 
ghent;  but  as  the  rocks  are  traced  N.  the  detrital  matter 
increases  is  quantity  and  the  limestones  diminish,  till  in  North- 
umberland the  whole  Carboniferous  series  assumes  the  Yoredale 
phase,  and  consists  of  alternations  of  detrital  and  calcareous 
beds,  no  massive  limestone  being  seen. 

The  Yocedale  limestoocft  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
Productus  tiganteus  and  the  brachiopod  fauna  usually  associated 
with  it.  The  main  limestone  of  Weardale  is  fall  of  corals,  including 
LonsiaUia  ftorifarmis,  DibumopkyUuM  sp.,  CydcpkyUum  packyen- 
dtOkecum,  &c.,  and  has  a  typk^l  Vistan  fauna;  it  woukl  therefore 
correspond,  palaeontologically.  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone  of  Derbyshire.  On  Inglcborough  the  limestones 
are  not  very  fossiliferous,  but  the  Main  Limestone  contains  small 
cSorals  of  a  zaphientoid  type  and  an  upper  Vis6an  fauna.  Posi" 
imomya  Becheri  oocttrs  fairly  low  down  m  the  series  in  the  Shale 
above  the  Hardraw  Scar  and  Gayls  limestones,  but  it  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  of  the  goniatites  or  other  cephaldpods  and  lamclli- 
branchs  which  characterize  the  Pcstdonomya  Becheri  beds  of  the 
Pendlesiife  Series,  the  faunas  of  the  Yoredale  and  Pendleside  phases 
being  very  distinct.  The  Red  Bed  Limestone  of  Leybum,  the  upper- 
most limestone  of  the  series,  is  very  rich  in  fish  remains,  which  are 
identical  in  many  cases  with  those  found  in  the  topmost  beds  of 
the  massive  Carboniferous  Limestone  at  Bolt  Edge  quarry  in 
Derbyshire.  The  shales  between  the  limestones  are  rich  in  fosnk 
and  contain  abundant  single  corals  referable  to  Zaphrentis  enniskil- 
Uni,  CychpkyUum  jpachyendolhuum  and  others;  these,  though 
high-zonal  forms,  occOr  low  down  in  the  Yoredale  strata;  even  m 
the  shale  above  the  Hardraw  Scar  limestone.  In  the  Derbyshire 
area  and  farther  N.  thete  corals  would  indicate  the  uppermost  beds 
of  the  limestone  series  of  those  districts,  and  th«r  early  appearance 
in  the  Yoredale  area  is  probably  entirely  due  to  conditions  of 
environment.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate  rocks  in  a 
number  of  widel^r  separated  areas  with  the  Yoredale  strata,  but 
on  wholly  insufficient  grounds.  It  is  clear  that  the  exact  relarion- 
ship  which  the  Yoredale  series  of  the  type  area  bears  as  a  whole 
to  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Midlands,  N.  and  S.  Wales, 
&c.,on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Pendleside  series  on  the  other, 
has  yet  to  be  established  on  a  firm  palaeontological  basis. 

See  JfMi.  Ged.  Survey,  "Geology  of  Mallerstang";  W.  Hind, 
Proc  Ytarks.  Ged.  and  Poly.  Spc.  (1903).  xiv.  part  iii.;  and  Rep. 
BriL  Ass.,  "  Life  Zones  Brit.  Carb.  Rocks  "  (1901). 

YORK  (House  01),  a  royal  line  in  England,  founded  by 
Richard,  duke  of  York  (q.v.),  who  claimed  the  crown  in  opposi- 
tion to  He^iy  VL  It  may  be  said  that  his  claim,  at  the  time 
it  was  advanced,  was  rightly  barred  by  prescription,  the  bouse 
of  Lancaster  having  thea  occupied  the  throne  for  three  genera- 
tions, aad  that  it  was  really  owing  to  the  misgovemment  of 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  her  favourites  that  it  was  advanced  at 
all.  Yet  it  was  founded  upon  strict  principles  of  lineal  descent. 
For  the  duke  was  descended  from  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
third  son  of  Edward  III.,  vdnle  the  house  of  Lancaster  came  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  a  y<Hinger  brother  of  LioneL  One  thing  which 
might  possibly  have  been  considered  an  element  of  weakness 
in  his  claim  was  that  it  was  derived  (see  the  Table)  through 
females — an  objection  actually  brou^t  against  it  by  Chief- 
Justice  Fortescue.  But  a  succession  through  females  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  objected  to  after  Edward  III.'s  claim  to 
\he  crown  of  France;  and,  apart  from  strict  legality,  the  duke's 
Mn  was  probably  supported  in  the  popular  estimation  by  the 


tact  that  he  was  descended  from  Edward  m.  thioug^  his  father 
no  less  than  through  his  mother.  For  his  father,  Richard,  earl 
of  Cambridge,  was  the  aon  of  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  fifth 
son.  of  Edward  III.;  and  he  himself  was  the  direct  Uneal  beir 
of  this  Edmund,  just  as  much  as  he  was  of  lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence.  His  claiot^as  also  favoured  by  the  accumulation  of 
hereditary  titles  and  estates.  The  earldom  of  Ulster,  the  old 
inheritance  of  the  De  Burghs,had  descended  to  him  from  Liood, 
duke  of  Clarence;  the  earldom  of  March  came  from  the  Morti- 
mers, and  the  dukedom  of  York  and  the  earldom  of  Cambridge 
from  his  paternal  ancestry.  Moreover,  his  own  marriage  with 
Cedly  Neville,  though  she  was  but  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Ralph,  ist  earl  of  Westmorland,  allied  him  to  a  powerful  family 
in  the  north  of  England,  to  whose  support,  both  he  and  his  son 
were  greatly  indebted. 

The  reasons  why  the  claims  of  the  line  of  Clarence  had  been 
so  long  forborne  are  not  difficult  to  ei^lain.  Roger  Mortimer^ 
4th  carl  of  March,  was  designated  by  Richard  II.  as  his  suc- 
cessor; but  he  died  the  year  before  Richard  was  dethroned,  and 
his  son  Edmund,  the  5th  earl,  was  a  diild  at  Henry  IV.'s  usurpa- 
tion. Heniy  took  care  to  secure  his  person;  but  the  claims  of 
the  family  troubled  the  whole  d  his  own  and  the  beginning  of 
his  son's  reign.  It  was  an  imde  of  this  Edmund  who  took  part 
with  Owen  Glendower  and  the  Perdes;  and  for  advocating  the 
cause  of  Edmund  Archbishop  Scrope  was  put  to  death.  And 
it  was  to  put  the  crown  on  Edmund's  head  that  his  brother-in- 
law  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  conspired  against  Henry  V. 
soon  after  his  accession.  The  plot  was  detected,  being  revealed, 
it  is  said,  by  the  earl  of  March  himself,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  it  any  encouragement;  the  earl  of  Cambridge  was 
beheaded.  The  popularity  gained  by  Henry  V.  in  his  French 
campaigns  secured  the  weak  title  of  the  house  of  Lan^ister 
against  further  attack  for  forty  years.- 

Richard,  duke  of  York,  seems  to  have  taken  warning  by  his 
father's  fate;  but,  after  seeking  for  many  years  to  correct  by 
other  means  the  weakness  of  Henry  VI.'s  government,  he  first 
took  up  arms  against  the  ill  advisers  who  were  his  own  personal 
enemies,  and  at  length  claimed  the  crown  in  parliament  as  his 
right.  The  Lords,  or  such  of  them  as  did  not  purposely  stay 
away  from  the  House,  admitted  that  his  claim  was  unimpeach- 
able, but  suggested  as  a  compromise  that  Henry  ahould  retain 
the  crown  for  life,  and  the  duke  and  his  heirs  succeed  after  his 
death.  This  was  accepted  by  the  duke,  and  an  act  to  that 
effect  received  Henrjr's  own  assent.  But  the  act  was  repudiated 
by  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  followers,  and  the  duke  was  slaia 
at  Wakefield  fighting  against  them.  In  little  more  than  two 
months,  however,  his  son  was  proclaimed  king  at  London  by  the 
title  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  bloody  victory  of  Towton  imme- 
.diately  after  drove  his  enemies  into  exile  and  paved  the  way  for 
his  coronation.  After  his  recovery  of  the  throne  in  r47r  he  bad 
little  more  to  fear  from  the  rivalry  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
But  the  seeds  of  distrust  had  already  been  sown  among  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  and  in  1478  his  brother  Clamce  was 
put  to  death-^secretly,  indeed,  within  the  Tower,  but  still  by 
his  authority  and  that  of  pariiament— as  a  traitor.  In  1483 
Edward  himself  died;  and  his  eldest  son,  Edward  V.,  after  a 
nominal  reign  of  two  months  and  a  half,  was  put  aside  by  his 
uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  became  Richard  m.,  and 
then  caused  him  and  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  York,  to  be 
murdered.  But  in  little  more  than  two  years  Richard  was  slain 
at  Bosworth  by  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who,  being  proclaimed 
king  as  Henry  VII.,  shortly  afterwards  fulfilled  his  pledge  to 
marry  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  so  unite  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Here  the  dynastic  history  of  the  house  of  York  ends,  for  iU 
claims  were  henceforth  merged  in  those  of  the  house  of  Tudor. 
But,  although  the  union  of  the  Roses  ought  to  have  extinguished 
controversy,  a  host  of  debatable  questions  and  plausible  pre- 
texts for  rebellion  remained.  The  legitimacy  of  Edward  IV.'s 
children  had  been  denied  by  Richard  III.  and  his  parliament, 
and,  though  the  act  was  denounced  as  scandalous,  the  slander 
might  still  be  reasserted.    The  duke  of  Clarence  had  left  two 
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children,  a  son  and  a  ^ugiiter,  and  the  attainder  d  thor  father 
could  not  be  a  greater  bar  to  the  crown  than  the  attainder  of 
Henry  VII.  himaelf.  Sedng  this,  Henry  had,  immediately 
after  his  victory  at  Bosworth,  secnred  the  penon  of  the  aon, 
Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  kept  him  a  prisoiier  m  the  Tower 
of  London.  Yet  a  formndafale  rebelUoD  was  raised  hi  Us  bdialf 
by  means  of  Lambert  Simnd,  who  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battk  of  Stoke  in  1487.  The  earl  of  Warwick 
liTed  lor  twelve  years  later  in  uijiist  confinement,  and  was 
ultimately  pot  to  death  in  1490  because  be  had  consented  to  a 
plot  for  his  own  liberatkm.  As  to  his  rister  Margaret,  she  was 
narxicd  to  one  of  Henry  VH.'s  Welsh  followen.  Sir  Richard 
Pole  (or  POole),  and  coiild  give  no  trouble,  so  that,  when  Henry 
VIU.  came  to  the  throne,  be  thought  it  politic  to  treat  her  with 
kindness.  He  made  her  countess  of  Salisbury,  reversed  her 
brother's  attainder,  created  her  eldest  son,  Henry,  Lord  Mon- 
tague, and  caused  one  of  her  younger  sons,  Reginald,  ^rho  dis- 
played macfa  taste  for  Uwming,  to  be  carefuUy  educated.  This, 
however,  was  the  very  thing  which  involved  the  whde  family  in 
min.  For  Henry  looked  to  the  learning  and  abilities  of  Reginald 
Pole  to  vii^cate  before  Europe  the  justice  of  bis  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon;  and,  when  Pole  was  conscientiously 
compeUed  to  declare  the  very  opposite,  the  king's  indignation 
knew  no  bounds.  Pole  himself  was  safe,  having  secured  some 
time  before  a  retreat  in  Italy.  He  was  even  made  a  cardinal  by 
the  pope.  But  thu  only  made  matters  worse  for  his  famOy 
at  home:  his  brother,  Lord  Montague,  and  even  his  mother,  the 
aged  countess  of  Salisbury,  were  beheaded  as  traitors  because 
they  had  continued  to  correspond  with  him.  Cardinal  Me, 
however,  came  back  to  his  owb  country  with  great  honour 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  was  made  axchbisbop  of  Canter- 
bury on  the  deprivation  of  Cranmer. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  two  nephews  of  the 
cardinal,  Arthur  and  Edmund  Pole,  being  ardent  jroung  men, 
conspired  to  go  over  to  the  duke  of  Guise  in  France,  hoping  to 
return  with  an  army  into  Wales  and  so  promote  the  claims  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  crown  of  En^nd,  for  which  service 
the  elder,  Arthur,  expected  to  be  restored  to  the  dukedom  of 
Clarence,  The  result  was  that  they  were  condemned  to  death, 
but  were  only  imprisoned  for  the  rest  of  their  days  in  the  Tower, 
where  they  both  carved  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  their  dungeon, 
which  are  still  visible  in  the  Beauchamp  tower. 

Another  branch  of  the  bouse  of  York  might  have  given  trouble 


to  the  Tudors  if  they  had  not  been  aarrewly  watched  and  ultf* 
mately  extinguisbed.  Of  the  sisten  of  Edward  IV.,  the  eldest, 
Anne,  who  married  the  duke  of  Exeter,  left  only  one  daughter 
by  her  second  husband,  Sir  Thomas  St  Leger;  but  the  seoood, 
Eliaabeth,  married  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  had 
severe!  children.  Thdr  ddest  son  was  created  earLof  Lincoln 
during  his  father's  life,  and  Richard  III^  after  the  death  of  his 
own  son,  had  designated  him  as  his  successor.  Disappointed  of 
a  kingdom  by  the  success  of  Henry  VIL,  he  joined  in  Simnel's 
rebellion  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stoke.  Bis  brother 
Edmund  thus  became  heir  to  his  father;  bat  ia  the  reduced 
drcumstanceaof  the  family  he  agreed  to  forbear  the  title  of  duke 
and  take  that  of  earl  of  Sufiolk.  He  continued  for  some  yean 
in  favour  with  the  king,  who  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Garter; 
but,  having  kiUed  a  man  in  a  passion,  he  fled  abroad  and  was 
entertained  atthe  court  of  the  empcrer  Maiimilian,  and  after- 
wards at  that  of  Philip,  king  of  Castile,  when  resident  in  the  Low 
Coutttiies  before  his  departure  fer  Spain.  Philip,  having  been 
driven  on  the  English  coast  when  going  to  take  possession  of  his 
Spanish  kingdom,  was  entertained  at  Windsor  by  Henry  VII., 
to  whom  he  promised  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive  on  corfditioa 
that  his  life  should  be  vared.  Edmund  de  la  Pole  accordini^y 
was  brou^t  hack  to  En^nd  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.  Though 
the  promise  to  qwre  bis  life  was  kept  by  the  king  who  gave  it, 
his  son  Henry  VIII.  caused  him  to  be  executed  in  isrj,  when 
war  broke  out  with  France,  apparently  for  treasonable  corre- 
qwndence  with  his  brother  Ridiard,  then  in  the  French  service. 
After  his  death  Richard  de  la  Pde,  remaining  in  exile,  called 
himself  earl  of  Suffolk,, and  was  flattered  occasionally  by 
Francis  I.  with  faint  lu^es  of  the  crown  of  Enghind.  He  was 
kiDed  at  the  battle  of  f^via  in  ZS3$.  There  were  no  more  De 
la  Poles  who  could  advance  even  the  most  shadowy  pretensions 
to  disturb  the  Tudor  dynasty.  (J.  Ga.) 

YORK.  BDMUND  OP  LAMGLBY.  Duke  or  (1341*1403),  fifth 
son  of  Edward  HI.,  was  bom  at  Ring^s  Langley  in  Hertford- 
shire on  the  5th  of  June  1341.  He  accompanl^  his  father  on  a 
campaign  in  France  in  1359,  was  crested  eari  of  Cambridge  in 
1362,  and  took  part  in  expeditions  to  France  and  ^^ain,  being 
present  at  the  sack  of  Limoges  in  137a  After  maixying  Isabella 
(d.  1393),  daugliter  oi  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  lie  was 
appointed  one  of  the  English  lieutenants  in  Brittany,  whither  he 
led  an  army  in  1375.  A  second  campaign  in  Brittany  was 
foQowed  in  13S1  by  aH  expedition  under  the  earl's  Icsdrrship  to 
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aid  Ferdinand^  king  of  Portugal,  in  bis  struggle  with  John  L, 
king  of  Castile;  but  after  a  period  of  inaction  Edmund  was 
compelled  to  Tetom  to  England  as  Ferdinand  had  concluded  an 
independent  peace  with  Castile.  Accompanying  Richard  II.  on 
his  march  into  Scotland,  he  was  created  duke  of  York  in  August 
1385,  and  subsequently  on  three  occasions  he  acted  as  regent  of 
England.  In  this  capacity  he  held  a  parliament  in  1395,  and  he 
was  again  serving  as  regent  when  Henry  of  Lancaster,  after- 
wards  Henry  iV.,  landed  in  England  in  July  1309.  After  a 
feeble  attempt  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  absent  king,  York 
joined  the  victorious  invader;  but  soon  retired  from  public  Ufe, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Froissart  as  translated  by  Lord  Bemers, 
"  laye  styll  in  his  castell,  and  medled  with  nothynge  of  the 
busynesse  of  Englande."  He  died  at  King's  Langley  on  the  ist 
of  August  1402.  York  was  a  man  who  preferred  pleasure  to 
business,  and  during  the  critical  events  of  his  nephew's  reign  he 
was  content  to  be  guided  by  his  more  ambitious  brothers,  the 
dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester.  His  second  wife  was  Joan, 
or  Johanna  (d.  1434),  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of 
Kent,  but  his  only  children  were  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
Constance  (d.  1416),  by  his  first  wife. 

YORK,  EDWARD,  Duke  op  {c.  1373-1415),  elder  son  pf  the 
preceding,  was  created  earl  of  Rutland  in  1390.  Being  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  cousin,  Richard  II.,  he  received  several 
important  appointments,  including  those  of  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
constable  of  the  tower  of  London  and  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  He  accompanied  the  king  to  Ireland  in  1394  and  was 
made  earl  of  Cork;  arranged  Richard's  marriage  with  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France;  and  was  one  of  the  king's 
most  active  helpers  in  the  proceedings  against  the  "lords 
appellant "  in  1397.  As  a  reward  he  secured  the  office  of  con- 
stable of  England  and  the  Unds  in  Holdemess  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  his  murdered  unde,  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, duke  of  Gloucester,  together  with  other  estates  and  the 
title  of  duke  of  Aumerle  or  Albemarle.  He  appears  to  have 
deserted  Richard  in  1399,  but  only  at  the  last  moment;  and  in 
Henry  IV.'s  first  parliament  he  was  vigorously  denounced  as  the 
murderer  of  Gloucester.  After  declaring  that  his  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  1397  had  been  performed  under  constraint,  his 
life  was  spared,  but  he  was  reduced  to  his  former  rank  as  earl  of 
Rutland,  and  deprived  of  his  recent  acquisitions  of  land.  It  a 
uncertain  what  share  Rutland  had  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Henry  IV.  in  January  1400,  but  his  complete  acquitul  by 
parliament  in  1401,  and  the  confidence  subsequently  reposed  in 
him  by  the  king,  point  to  the  conchisbn  that  he  was  not  seriously 
involved.  Scrying  as  the  royal  Ueutenant  in  Aquitaine  and  in 
Wales,  Rutland,  who  became  duke  of  York  on  his  father's  death 
in  1402,  was,  like  all  Henry's  servants,  hampered  by  want  of 
money,  and  perhaps  began  to  feel  some  irritation  against  the 
king.  At  all  events  he  was  concerned  in  the  scheme,  concocted 
in  1405  by  his  sister,  Constance,  widow  of  Thomas  le  Despencer, 
carl  of  Gloucester,  for  seizing  the  young  earl  of  March,  and  his 
brother  Roger  Mortimer,  and  canying  them  into  Wales.  On 
her  trial  Constance  asserted  that  her  brother  had  instigated  the 
plot,  which  also  included  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  Yoric  was 
imprisoned  in  Pevensey  castle.  Released  a  few  months  later,  he 
was  restored  to  the  privy  council  and  regained  his  estates,  after 
which  he  again  served  Henry  in  Wales  and  in  France.  York  led 
one  division  of  the  English  army  at  Agincourt,  where,  on  the 
25th  of  October  141$,  he  was  killed  by  ^'much  hete  and 
thronggid."  He  was  buried  in  Fotheringhay  church.  The 
duke  left  no  children  and  was  succeeded  as  duke  of  York  by  bis 
nephew,  Richard. 


York  compiled  the  Maystre  of  the  Came^  a  treatise  on  hunting 
lich  is  largely  a  translation  of  the  Livrede  Ckasse  of  Gaston  Phoebus, 
This  haL%  been  edited  by  W.  A.  and  F.  Baillie- 


count  of  Foix. 
Grohman  (1904). 

YORK,  PREOERICR  AUGUSTUS,  DtTKE  or  (x  763-1827), 
second  son  of  George  III.,  was  bom  at  St  James's  Palace  on  the 
1 6th  of  August  1 763.  At  the  age  of  six  months  his  father  secured 
his  election  to  the  rich  bishopric  of  Osnabrtlck.  He  was  invested 
a  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1767,  a  K.G.  in  1771,  and  was  gaaetted 


colonel  in  1780.  Fram  1781  to  1787  be  lived  In  Germany,  where 
he  attended  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  2nd  horse  grenadier  guards 
(now  and  Life  Guards)  in  1782,  and  promoted  major-general 
and  appointed  colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  in  1784.  He 
was  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany  and  earl  of  Ulster  in  1784. 
but  retained  the  bishopric  of  Osnabrtlck  until  1803.  On  his 
return  to  England  be  took  his  se^t  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where, 
on  December  15, 1788,  he  opposed  Pitt's  Regency  Bill  in  a  speech 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  prince  of  Wales. 
A  duel  fought  on  Wimbledon  Common  with  Colonel  Lennox, 
afterwards  duke  of  Richmond,  served  to  increase  the  duke  of 
York's  popularity,  his  acceptance  of  the  challenge  itself  and  his 
perfect  coolness  appealing  strongly  to  the  public  taste.  In  1791 
be  married  Princess  Frederica  Chark>lte  Ulrica  Catherina 
(b.  1767),  daughter  of  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia.  The 
princess  was  enthusiastically  received  in  London,  but  the 
marriage  was  not  happy,  and  a  separation  soon  took  place.  The 
princess  retired  to  Oatlands  Parit,  Weybridge,  where  die  died 
on  the  6th  of  August  x82a 

In  X793  the  duke  of  York  was  sent  to  Flanders  in  command 
of  the  English  contingent  of  C<^rg's  army  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  France  (see  Fkekcs  Revolutionary  Wabs)..  On 
his  return  in  X795  the  king  promoted  hira  field-marshal,  and 
on  April  3rd,  1798,  appointol  him  commander-in-chief.  His 
second  command  was  with  the  army  sent  to  invade  Holland 
in  conjunction  with  a  Russian  eorfs  d'armie  in  1799.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  and  Admiral  Sir  Charies  Mitchell  In  diarge  of  the 
vanguard  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Dutch  ships  in  the 
Helder,  but  from  time  of  the  duke's  arrival  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  disaster  followed  disaster  until,  on  the  17th  of 
October,  the  duke  signed  the  convention  of  Alkmaar,  by  whkh 
the  allied  expedition  withdrew  after  giving  up  its  prisoners. 
Althougli  thus  unsuccessful  as  commander  of  a  fieki  army  the 
duke  was  well  fitted  to  carry  out  reforms  in  the  army  at  home, 
and  to  this  task  he  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  vigour  and 
success  until  his  enforced  retirement  from  the  office  of  com> 
mander-in«chief  on  the  i8th  of  March  1809,  in  oouequenoe  of  his 
reUtions  with  Mary  Ann  Clarke  (1776-18S2),  who  was  convicted 
of  profiting  by  her  intimacy  with  the  duke  to  extnuct  money 
from  officers  by  promising  to  icoommeDd  them  for  promotion. 
A  selea  commiuee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  the  duke  was  acquitted  of  having 
received  bribes  himself  by  378  votes  to  196.  Two  years  later, 
in  May  1811,  he  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  by  the 
prince  regent,  and  rendered  valuable  services  in  this  positioD. 
He  died  on  the  sth  of  January  1827  and  was  buried  at  St  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor. 

A  firm  friendship  seems  to  have  existed  between  the  duke  and  his 
elder  brother,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  he  u  also  said  to  have 
been  his  father's  favourite  son.  He  was  very  popular,  thanks  to 
his  amiable  disposition  and  a  keen  love  of  sport,  but  it  is  as  the 
organizing  and  administrative  bead  of  the  arm^  that  he  has  left 
his  mark.  He  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
anny.  restore  discipline,  weed  out  the  undesirables,  and  suppress 
bribeiy  and  favouritism.  He  founded  the  Duke  of  York's  bchool 
for  the  sons  of  soldiers  at  Chelsea,  and  bis  name  is  also  com- 
merobrated  by  the  Duke  of  York's  column  in  Waterloo  Place. 

YORK,  RICHARD,  Duke  of  (i4tx-i46o),  was  "bora  on  the 
2ist  of  September  141  x,  the  son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
second  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of  York.  By  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Edward  at  Agincourt  he  became  duke  of  York,  and 
on  the  death  of  Edmund  Mortimer  in  1425  he  succeeded  to  his 
claims  as  representing  in  the  female  line  the  elder  branch  of 
the  royal  family.  He  had  beenktedly  treated  by  Henry  V., 
and  his  name  appears  at  the  head  of  the  knights  made  by  the 
little  Henry  VI.  at  Leicester  on  the  X9th  of  May  X4s6.  York's 
first  service  was  in  France  during  1430  and  X431.  In  1432  he 
obtained  livery  of  his  lands  and  afterwards  went  over  to  Ireland 
to  take  possession  of  his  estates  there.  In  January  1436  be 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  Fiance  and  Nonnaady,  bat 
did  not  enter  on  his  command  till  June.  He  ^owed  vigour  and 
capacity,  and  recoversd  Fteamp  and  som«  other  places  in 
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VormMbAf.    TnhMy  he  %nn  not  suppoited  emdialbr  by  the 
home  government,  and  in  1437  applied  to  be  recalled.    One 
authority  aUeges  thai  his  couadi  thwarted  him  in  his  desire  to 
relieve  Montereau,  because  he  had  been  dischaised  bom.  his 
office  {ChfMicUt  0/  iMidom,  143).    York  retuzned  to  England 
in  the  autunrn  of  1437.   From  this  time  at  all  events  he  attached 
himself  to  the  war-party  of  which  Himiphrey  of  Gloucester  was 
bead,  in  <^^Mcition  to  the  government  under  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
By  Ids  maniage  in  .1438  to  Cicely,  sister  of  the  eari  of  Salis- 
bury, he  ^ed  himsdf  to  the  rising  family  of  the  Nevilles. 
On.  the  and  of  July  1440  York  was  again  appointed,  to  the 
French  command.   His  previous  experience  made  him  stipulate 
lor  full  powers  and  a  suifident  revenue.    He  did  not,  however, 
go  to  Rouen  till  June  1441.    During  Ms  second  govenuMshlp 
York  maintained,  if  he  could  not  improve,  the  English  position 
in  Normandy.   He  was  again  hampered  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents at  hone,  and  at  the  end  of  1446  was  recalled,  on  the 
ptetest  that  his  term  of  office  had  espiied.    The  death  of 
Hnmphrey  of  doucester  in  February  1447  made  York  the  first 
prince  of  the  Uood.    Sufiolk,  now  Henry's  chief-  minister,  found 
a  convenient  banishnient  for  a  dangerous  rival  by  appointing 
Yorii  to  be  lieutenant  d  Ireland  for  ten  years  (9th  of  December 
1447).    York,  however,  contrived  to  put  off  his  departure  for 
eighteen  months.    During  his  absence  in  Ireland  English  das< 
content  came  to  a  crisis  in  Jack  Cade's  lebeUion.    The  use 
made  of  the  names  of  Mortimer  and  Y^rk,  however  unauthoriaed, 
shows  the  trend  of  popular  opinion.    In  September  1450  York 
landed  in  Wales.    His  opponents  endeavoured  to  waylay  him, 
but  he  came  to  London  with  an  armed  retinue  and  forced 
himself  into  the  king's  presence.    Nevertheless  he  declared  his 
feyalty  and  that  be  desired  only  justice  and  good  government. 
He  took  part  in  the  punishment  of  Cade's  supporters,  and  dia- 
oountenanced  a.  proposal  in  parliament  that  he  diould  be 
declared  heir  to  the  crown.   In  March  145a  he  came  once  more 
in  arms  to  London,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  Somerset's  dis- 
iwiiwsl     On  a  promise  that  Jus  rival  should  be  held  in  custody 
he  disbanded  his  men,  and  thus  outwitted  found  Mmself  virtu- 
sJly  a  prisoner.   However,  a  nominal  agreement  was  conduded, 
and  York  accepted  the  king's  pardon.     The  situation  was 
changed  by  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  and  the  king's  illness 
in  October  1453.  •  After  a  strug^  with  the  queen  and  Somcr> 
set,  York  secured  his  recognition  as  protector  on  the  S7th  of 
March  1454.    He  dcdared  that  he  accepted  the  post  only  as 
a  duty,  and,  thoun^  he  put  his  own  friends  in  power,  exercised 
his  authority  with  moderation  and  on  the  side  of  good  order. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  king's  sudden  recovery  brouf^t 
York's  protectorate  to  an  end.    When  it  was  dear  that  the 
queen  and  Somerset  would  proceed  to  extremities,  York  and 
his  friends  took  up  anna  in  self-defence.    Even  when  the  two 
armies  met  at  St  Albans,  York  endeavoured  to  treat  for  settle- 
ment.   The  issue  was  dedded  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Somerset  on  the  sand  of  May  X4S5'    York  used  his  success 
with  moderation.    He  became  constable  of  England,  and  his 
firiends  obtained  office.  ■  This  was  no  more  than  a  change  of 
ministers.    But  a  return  of  the  king's  illness  in  October  14SS 
made  York  again  for  a  brief  space  protector.    Henry  recovered 
in  February  1456,  and  Margaret,  his  queen,  began  to  assert 
herself.    Finally,  at  Coventry,  in  October,  the  Yorkist  officials 
were  displaced.    StiD  there  was  no  open  breach,  and  in  March 
1458  there  was  even  a  ceremonial  reconciliation  of  aU  parties 
at  St  Paul's  in  London.    York  would  not  again  accept  honour- 
able banishment  to  Ireland,  but  made  .no  move  till  the  queen's 
preparatbna  forced  him  to  act.     In  September  1459  both 
patties  were  once  more  in  arms.    York  protested  that  he  acted 
only  in  self-defence,  but  the  desertion  of  his  best  soldiers  at 
Ludlow  on  the  X  2th  of  October  left  him  hdpless.    With  a  few 
followers  be  escaped  to  Ireland,  where  his  position  as  loid- 
lieutenant  was  confirmed  by  an  Irish  parliament,  and  he  ruled 
in  full  defiance  of  the  EngMi  government.    In  March  1460  the 
eari  of  Warwick  came  from  Calais  to  concert  plans  with  his 
kader.    York  himself  only  landed  in  England  on  the  8lh  of 
September,  two  months  after  Warwick's  victory  at  North- 


ampbii.  Alt  pmuam  o(  moderatiott  was  put  Mide,  and  he 
BMidied  on  London,  osiag  the  full  arms  of  England,  and  with 
his  avocd  borne  opright  before  him.  On  reaching  Westnunster, 
YoriL  took  up  his  lesideoce  in  the  zoyal  palace,  and  formal^ 
■iifTtfd  his  claim  to  the  throne  in  parliament.  In  the  end  a 
compromise  was  arranged,  under  which  Henry  was  to  retain 
the  Qown  for  life,  but  Richard  was  to  succeed  him.  On  the 
8th  of  November  he  was  accordingly  proclaimed  heir-apparent 
and  protector.  Meantime  the  queen  was  gathering  her  friends, 
and  early  in  December,  Richard  went  north  with  a  small  force. 
He  kept  Christmas  at  Sandal  Castle  near  Wakefield.  There,  on 
the  3oUi  of  December,  he  was  hemmed  In  by  a  superior  force 
of  Lancastrians.  Declaring  that  he  had  never  kept  castle  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  Ridiard  rashly  offered  battle,  and  was 
defeated  and  slahi.  His  enemies  had  his  head  cut  off,  and  set 
it  up  on  the  waUs  of  York  adorned  with  a  paper  crown. 

^chard  of  York  was  not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  had 
qualities  of  restraint  and  moderation,  and  might  have  made  a 
good  king.  He  had  four  daugihters  and  four  sons.  Edmund, 
eari  of  Rutland,  his  second  son,  was  killed  at  Wakefidd.  The 
other  three  were  Edward  IV.,  Geoige,  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
Richard  IIL 

See  The  Pashn  Letttrs  with  Dr  Gairdner's  Introduction;  Tkm 
Fifteenth  Centttry  ChronkUs,  and  CoOeaitms  of  a  London  Ciliten 
(published  by  the  Camden  Sodety);  Chronicles  of  London  fed* 
C.  L.  Kingsford,  1905) ; J.  S.  Stevenson's  Wars  of  the  Bngfish  in  Prance 
(RxAU  Series),  the  French  chronides  of  Matthieu  dtEsoouchy, 
T.  Bann  and  Jehan  Waurin  should  also  be  consulted  (these  thtee 
are  published  by  the  SociiU  de  VHisUnre  de  Prance).  For  modem 
accounts  see  especially  Sir  James  Ramsay's  Lenaister  and  York, 
and  The  Potitiau  History  of  England,  vol.  tv.,  by  Professor  C.  Oman. 

TOBK,  a  dty,  munidpal,  county  and  parliamentary  boronght 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  county  town  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  x88  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London  by  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  It  is  aa  important  junction  of  the  North-Eastem 
railway.  Pop.  (x9ox)  77,9x4.  It  Ues  in  a  plain  watered  by 
the  river  Ouse,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Foss  stream  with  the 
main  river.  It  has  xiarrow  pictuxcsque  streets,  ancient  walls^ 
and,  besides  the  cathedral,  many  churches  and  buildings  of 
architectural  interest. 

York  was  a  Roman  station  (see  below),  and  large  collections 
of  Ronugi  remains  are  preserved  in  the  bo^>itium  of  St  Mary's 
Abb^.  Of  these  a  great  proportion  came  from  the  cemetery 
and  from  the  foundations  of  the  railway  station.  A  note- 
worthy relic  of  the  Roman  occupation,  however,  appears  in 
its  original  place.  This  is  the  so-called  multangular  tower, 
on  the  N.W.  of  the  dty  walls.  Its  base  is  Roman,  of  mingled 
stone  and  brick  work.  The  city  walla  date  in  part  from  Norman 
times,  but  are  in  the  main  of  the  14th  century.  Their  drcutt 
b  a  little  over  3)  m.,  and  the  area  endoscd  is  divided  by  the 
river  Ouse,  the  larger  part  lying  on  the  left  bank.  The  walls 
have  been  carefully  preserved  and  are  remarkably  perfect. 
On  the  E.  for  a  short  distance  the  river  Foss  took  the  place 
of  a  walL  Of  the  gates,  called  Bars,  the  best  specimen  is 
Micklegate  Bar  on  the  S.W.,  where  the  heads  of  traitoxs  were 
formerly  exposed.  It  is  a  square  tower  built  over  a  circular, 
probably  Norman,  arch,  and  has  embattled  comer  turrets. 
Others  are  Bootham  Bar,  the  main  entrance  from  the  N., 
also  having  a  Norman  ardi;  Monk  Bar  (N.E.),  formerly  called 
Goodiamgate,  but  renamed  in  honour  of  General  Monk,  and 
Walmgate  Bar,  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  retaining  the  barbican 
repaired  in  1648.  The  castle  stands  in  the  angle  between  the 
Ouse  and  the  Foss  immediately  above  their  junction.  Of  the 
fortress  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  xc68  some  portions 
were  probably  incorporated  in  Clifford's  tower,  the  shell  of 
which,  showing  an  unusual  ground  plan  of  four  intersecting 
circles,  rises  from  an  artificial  owund.  The  castle  serves  as  the 
prison  and  county  courts. 

The  cathedra]  of  St  Peter,  commonly  known  as  the  minster, 
has  no  superior  in  general  dignity  of  form  among  English 
cathedrak.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  consisting  of  nave 
with  aisles,  transepts,  choir  with  aides,  a  central  tower,  and 
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two  W.  towen.    Hm  pahtt  of  tu.  .iu» 
tboipe.  it  ■"'  S.  of  York.    It  Is  a(  vlriout 


The  cctrtmc  actmiil  Irngth  of  the  cathtdnl  it  SI4  ft.  6  In., 

nurinil  1  i[i.i.  :.<  ...  I  '!..  -'..r<i  The  dlkBdnl  oecupact  ihc  bit 
ot  Ihc  wucxim  ciiuTijt  III  ^riKJi  Kuu  Edwin  wu  DaKtfrd  by 
"  ■  -  •--..)  o^  Ej;.i.r  Djy  t.T-  After  h[>  baptiun  Edwin, 
Btrh,  Iwan  10  lon-nici  "»  large  and  morr  noMe 
3(11,"  bin  II  v^i  lunlv  dEdrimd  durina  lln  trouhln 
piiRd  by  AnhbuhH)  WiUrid. 
M  DuUdlnf  turiBOJ  irom  mr  in  74>.  Md.  »lln  il  ™  l>«n  «■ 
lirtd  by  AithbUliop  Albtn.  i^J,  [acribnJ  bv  Alcuin  »•  "  •  niMI 
nagniScenl  b»«lira.'-  Ai  thf  ni  ^  of  iht  Nomun  invulon  the 
dtdn  caihedral,  with  the  librji^  .  f  Archbiihop  Egbeit,  periuied 

he  only  relic  nmuining  l-^.n!:    '  le  omtnl  will  o(  the  crypt! 
I  wii  rrmoilrucled  hv  A..II..  1  ip  ThocnM  o(  Bivrjm  (1070- 

i^-»i).  thPi^mu^  J^Arehbiihop  W, 

255),  aDd  the  N,  tranlcH  and  oent— '  ' 

nuunr  of  the  caihedrar  (1118-56) 
rvpt.  the  tniuepH  are  the  otdeii 
nniining.    Thtv  H'[jri?y^nl  llio  Eai 


YORK  (CITY) 


bUili 

T)i(  buUdlnffuRenDr 


John'Einu 
'ni  ol  tht^Mnl 


in  it>  dei..;' 


b^ildini'T'^ii'/'i'.N'i/'i'm-^^  iC.  "■„'.h.",  .'ni"\  T^e^.  rwm.  con- 

conpotiti  M  .r,  .   1:,   I'      '. '  .  I      i  in   ^'.  .1  of  any  otner  Engliih 

In  136  'begnn  the  lidy  th.pcl 

ind  pre!'  idicutar  Byle.     The  re- 

pleled  tiE^  ,iUuu[  J4UU-  Ik  Lj  L.41,:  j 'crutndic jlaj,  the  ereat  £, 
window  beinf  one  ol  the  hiren  iri  the  world.     Wilh  the  reliuildhiE 

of  the  crypt  ot  thcicairid  period,  built  by  Archbishop  Roger  It  154- 
■  191).  To  coTTBoond  with  liter  ilteratkini.  the  central  lower 
wai  lecaied  and  chamrd  into  a  Perpendicular  lantern  lower,  ihe 

durina'*?he  mSfuS^ip  of/ohn^de  |^'n^nr"i^the"'NU' 

plewl  a*  iinow  iund«.and  on  the  jird  of  Febiuary  lj}i  it  waire- 

rated  by  Archbithop  Neville,    On  the  and  oi  Febniary  1S19 

dwork  of  the  choir  wa.  •«  oq  fin;  by  Jonathan  Manin.  a 
,.    On  the  Jnd  of  May  1840  a  fiie  broiie  out  in  the  S  W. 
'  it  to  a  mere  ihdi.    Tbe  •tains]  (las  both  in  the 
cameoTai  ana  in  other  diurchea  of  the  chy  it  pankulirly  note- 
wonhy:  it!  lutvival  may  be  (raced  to  the  Mipulation  made  by 
.1 :.: _,i.._  ...Tjnderini  to  parliament  in  the  civil  wart  that 

lit  ol  Ihe  ircbbMbnpt  ol  York : — 

518-956- 


the  woodwork  of  the  cl 
Kit™rKliici 


Tbe  following  ii  a  liu  ol  Ihe  a 
I.  Paulinu!.  6J7-6J3. 
•3!  Wiilri'd.  £^7»-    (He  apiii 

how  Ignf  it  not  etnaii 
— Boja    iWiiiiiJ    in    hi 

*4,  Bom,  6?i-<.  703. 

-J.  John  of  Beveriey,  705-718. 

•6.  Wilfrid  lU  7l«-JJ». 

i.  Egbert,  73 j-766. 
.  Albert,  766-781. 
9.  Eanbaldl.,  781-796, 

10.  Eanb^d  II.,  79«-«», 

11.  Wiilfii,  811-831. 

I|:  wiSfh^'SM^' 
14.  Ethelbald.  ^40-89;. 
H.  Reiltw»ld.  893-9111. 


•  {.  Oikylel,  dj'6-9;i'. 

18.  Etbelwold.  971. 

19.  Oswald,  97^ 
10.  AduU.99i-ia 


i.  Thoma*  ol   Baycui,   I07i»- 

1.  Gerard.  1101-1108. 
r.  Thomu,  1108-1114. 

1'.  Willian  'filihsben.'  1143- 


«  the  pall  at  ntUopolitaBa. 


ey.  IIIS-IISJ 
1I,    l>$6-1138. 


William    F 

" '5h 

31,  CeoSrET,  III 

33.  wiin"<ie  C 

34.  Sewal  de  Bi 
33.  CeoArey  uf 

36.  Waller  CifTard.  ti66-II!9. 

37.  William      of      Wickwaine 

ll'.  H^iSy   TTttar'k,      "9^- 

40.  Thomai  si  Corbridge,  IJOO- 

41.  Wiiian  Greenfield. 
41.  Wii^am  de  Melton, 
43.  WillUn   la   Zoucbe.    1341- 

44-  John    Thoreiby,    1353-1373- 

45.  Ahiiander      Neville.      1374- 

13SB. 

46.  Tbomai     Fiitalan,      13SS- 

47.  Robert  Waldby,  I397-1398- 
4B.  Richard  Scrope.  1398-I40S- 
49-  Henry  Bowel,  1 407- Ml J- 

50,  John  Kemp,  1416-14*1. 

31.  William    Bonlh.    1451-1464. 

51.  Genrge  Neville,  (464-1476. 
5 J.  Laurence  Booth,  I476-11S0. 
54.  Thomai  Stott.  1480-1500, 
Sj.  Thomaj  Savage,  1501-1507. 
36.  Chtisiopbee         Bainbridge, 

57.  Thoma.  Woliey,  1514-1S30. 


58.  C4«id  Lm.  I531-I5W- 

59.  Rubert  Halgau.  1545-1554- 

60.  Nlcholai  Heath.  1555-1559. 
«i.  ThomA  Voimi,  isil-lsu. 
ti,  EdwudClindiJ.  l37o-tS76. 
6j.  Edwin  Sasdyt,  1577-1588. 


i»s- 


I  Tobiai  MatI 


7°:  John   Willit 
IMi- 

74:  Thomi 

7J.  John  : 
7fi.  Willia 

77.  Unce 

78.  Thorn 


Jiaplugb.     I6«S- 
arp.  I«9i-i7i4. 
Da.;n,  I713-I714. 


';Es; 


ihnCilbnt,  17^-1761. 

81.  Wiil^m  "^arkham.  1777- 
83,  Edward  VerooB  HarcMin, 
B4.  Thomai    Muigfave,     1847- 

85.  Charlea    Thomai    Umjley. 

86.  William     Tfaomioii.     1S6]- 
'""':c«n«M.g, 


S.  Willi 
.  Willi 

la 

89.  CoamaCa 
■I  Inlenting  b 


.  Connor  Magte,  1891. 
.     Daltyaiple      Mac. 
I9i-iai&. 


Lament.  The  principa] 
N.  wall  and  Ole  niiu 
of  the  chiurh,  in  the  Early  Enflfiah  and  f>fogated  Itylet,  and  the 
principal  gateway  wilh  a  Norman  arch.  They  lie  near  the  catbcdral. 
DuiKide  ine  walEi.    The  hoapiiium.  of  which  iho  upper  pari  it  ol 

abbey  «M  empIrM^  lor  tbe  ereciion  of  the  king't  rnamr.  a  palace 
lor  the  lord  pre»Uent  ol  the  nwih,  now  Docupied  a*  a  fcbool  lav 
Ihe  blind.    In  the  girdcnt  ia  alio  the  ambulatory  of  St  Leooard'i 

college  trr  prieata  holding  chaniriea  in  the  miuteri  ita  rettoraiion 
at  a  church  house  and  mreting.place  tor  convocation  via  iindO'- 
taken  in  1906-  York  alio  potuuca  a  large  number  of  churUid 
ol  special  architectitril  interest,  including  All  Sainli,  Nonh  Street, 
Early  English.  Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  with  a  spire  In  fi. 
in  height:  Qiriit  Chunh,  arith  S,  door  in  (he  Decorated  nyle. 
tupsoied  to  occupy  the  (ite  ol  the  old  Roman  palaec:  Holy  Trinity. 
in  Goodramgaie.  Decoiated  and  Perpendicular,  ariik  Perpendicular 
tower;  Holy  Trinity.  Micklcgale.  lormerly  a  priory  church,  now 
restored,  showing  Roman  matoniy  in  ilt  walla;  St  Dcnia,  Watm- 

Bite,  with  rich  Norman  doorway  and  Nc 
^  elen'a.  St  Heleil'I  Square,  chieAy   Decon 


Decocatfil;  St  John'a.  North 


.hill.  Early 
brick  tower,  rebuilt  in  16591  S<  Mary  the  Younger,  Biahaphm. 
with  a  aqnaie  tower  In  the  Soaon  ^le.  TebuQi  fanbably  in  the 
13th  century;  St  Maty,  Canlegate.  with  Perpendicular  tower  and 
icnre  154  ft-  in  height,  the  body  of  the  church  dating  bock  to  tran- 
uiionalNonnan  tima;  St  Mic)ael'le-Belfiy,  founded  in  1066.  but 
rebuilt  <n  ISJS  in  Late  Perpendicular  tlylei  Si  Manin't-le-Crand, 
fine  Perpendiculari  and  St  Maniii'a  cum  Gregory,  Eaily  English 
and  PerpcndicuUr.  AiDBng  modem  chuirhea  It  ihe  Roman  Catholic 
pro-cathedral,  atandinc  near  the  cathedral. 

The  EuiU-hall,  with  a  fine  old  mom  in  Perpendicular  Byle  oeclei] 
"      ■    "  nber  of  atained-glam  arindoars.     Adjwiing 

iuiins  i,iui^i,.ipB!  buildinga  (1891).  and  near  it  it  the 
■e.  built  in  1715  Irom  itnigna  by  the  earl  of  Burlingion. 
ol  iuKice  were  opened  in  i8ga.  Aiaembty  reoma,  ■ 
:«,  banacka  and  a  tlxaKe  an  the  other  cliici  building*. 


ThepiU-hal 
In  144S  eonui 


YORK 
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tte  fMbOe  taMtotioM  ladode  the  YdrinUic  RiUoMphkBl  Soc^^ 
irfaoae  muieiim,  in  tht  Grecian  ctyfe,  was  opened  in  ift}0  end  the 
free  libnry  in  the  building  of  the  Yorlc  Institute  of  Science  and 
Art.  The  principal  schools  are  St  Peter's  cathedral  gramniar-tchool 
(oricinally  endowed  in  1557).  Archbishop  Holgate's  grammar-school, 
the  York  nnd  diooesan  grammar^echool,  and  the  bluecoat  school  for 
boys  (fouoded  in  i70S)i  with  the  associated  greycoat  school  for  girls. 
Tbeee  are  numerous  cnuitiea. 

The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  iron  foundries,  railway 
and  motor  engineering  works,  bretreries,  flour-mills,  tanneries  and 
manufactories  of  contectioneiy,  artificial  manure,  &c.  There  is 
water  commuaicatiDn  by  the  Oine  with  the  Humber,  and  by  the 
Foas  Navigation  to  the  NJ&.  This  is  under  the  control  of  the 
corporation.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns  3  members. 
The  county  borough  was  created  in  1888.  The  municipal  borough 
is  under  a  kxd  mayor,  13  aMermen  and  36  i^ounctnors.  The  city 
within  the  municipal  Emits  constitutes  a  separate  divinon  of  the 
county.  The  municipal  city  and  the  Ainsty  (a  district  on  the  S.W. 
induoed  in  the  city  bounds  in  14^)  are  for  pariiamentarv  purposes 
included  in  the  N.  Riding,  for  registration  purposes  in  thcE.  Riding, 
and  for  all  other  purpoaes  in  the  W.  Riatng.  The  parliamentary 
borough  cattcads  into  the  £.  Riding.  Area,  3730  acres. 

History. — ^York  u  known  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Britons,  and  was  chosen  by  tho  Romans  as  their  most  important 
centre  fax  north  Britain  and  named  Ebordcum  ot  Ehuracum. 
The  fortress  of  Legio  VI.  Victrix  was  situated  near  the  site 
of  the  cathedral,  and  a  munidpality  (cofofiia)  grew  up,  near 
where  the  raflway  station  now  is,  on  the  o|^x)site  side  of  the 
Oiise.  Many  inscriptions  and  a  gjrrat  quantity  of  minor 
objects  have  been  found.  The  emperor  Hadrian  visited 
York  in  a.d.  120,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  body  of  the 
emperor  Srvrrus  who  died  there  in  a.d.  six  was  burnt  on 
Severus  Hill,  near  the  dty.  After  the  death  of  Constantine 
Chlorus,  which  also  took  place  in  Yoric,-  his  son  Constantine 
the  Great,  who,  according  to  an  andent  but  incorrect  tradition, 
was  bom  there,  was  also  inaugurated  emperor  there.  A  Ushop 
of  York  is  mentioned,  along  with,  and  with  precedence  of, 
bishops  of  London  and  lincohi  (the  last  name  is  uncertain) 
as  present  at  the  council  of  Aries  in  314.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  hbtory  of  the  dty  from  the  time  the  Romans  withdrew 
from  Britain  in  410  until  637,  when  King  Edwin  was  baptized 
there,  and  where  shortly  afterwards  PauUnus,  the  first  arch- 
bi^iop,  was  consecrated.  In  the  time  of  Archbishop  Egbert 
(733-766)  and  of  Alcuin,  at  first  a  scholar  and  afterwards  master 
of  the  cloister  school,  York  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  education  fai  Europe.  It  was  also  one  of  the  chief 
Danish  boroughs,  and  Earl  Siward  is  said  to  have  died  there 
in  X055.  In  1066  it  was  taken  by  Harold  Hardrada,  and  in 
1068  the  men  of  the  north  of  England,  rising  under  Edgar 
Aetheiing  and  Earl  Waltheof,  stormed  the  castles  which 
^K^lliam  L  had  raised,  putting  t6  death  the  whole  of  the  Norman 
gazrison.  The  G>nqueror  in  revenge  burnt  the  town  and  laid 
waste  the  country  between  the  Humber  and  Tees.  Ybrk  was 
frequently  vi^ed  by  the  kings  of  Eng^d  on  the  way  to 
Scotland,  and  several  important  parliaments  were  held  there, 
the  first  being  that  of  1x75,  when  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
did  homage  to  Henry  II.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  the  dtizens 
roae  against  the  Jews,  who  fled  to  the  castle.  Here,  however, 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender,  many  killing  themsdves  after 
potting  to  de^  their  wives  and  chfldren,  the  rest  being 
maiMJriiil  by  the  dtlMns.  The  coundi  of  the  North  was 
oubli^ed  fax  York  in  X537  after  the  suppression  of  the 
FSlgxixnagBOf  Grace.  In  1643  York  was  garrisoned  by  Rojralists 
and  besieged  by  the  parliament.  It  was  rdieved  by  Prince 
Rupert,  Init  snmsKicrad  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 
Being  Ottler  the  rule  of  the  carls  of  Northumbria,  York  is  not 
aicationed  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  In  the  first  charter 
(which  is  undated)  Henry  U.  granted  the  dtisens  a  merchant 
gDd  and  all  the  free  nmtoms  which  they  had  in  the  time  of 
Henry  L  Ricfaazd  I.  in  1x94  granted  exemption  from  toJl, 
ftc,  thzougihout  the  kingdom,  and  King  John  in  x  300  con* 
finned  the  preceding  charters,  and  in  X2X3  granted  the  dty 
to  the  dtizens  at  a  fee-farm  of  £160  a  year.  These  charters 
were  confirmed  by  most  of  the  early  kings.  Richard  II.  con* 
lerred  the  title  of  lord  mayor,  and  a  second  charter,  given  in 
X393,  shows  that  the  goverxunent  then  consisted  of  a  lord 


mayor  and  aldermen,  while  a  third  in  X396  xnade  the  dty  a 
county  of  itself  and  gave  the  burgesses  power  to  elect  two 
sheriffs.  Edward  IV.  in  X464  incorporated  the  town  under 
the  title  of  "  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldennen,"  and  in  X473  directed 
that  all  the  dtizens  should  choose  the  mayor  from  among 
the  aldermen.  As  this  led  to  constant  disputes,  Henry  VII. 
arranged  that  a  common  coundi,  consisting  of  two  men  from 
each  of  the  more  important  gilds  and  one  from  each  of  the 
less  important  ones,  should  dect  the  mayor.  The  dty  b  now 
governed  under  a  charter  of  Charles  U.,  confirming  that  of 
X464,  the  governing  body  consisting  of  a  lord  mayor,  x3 
aldermen  and  36  counciUoxs.  Tlie  dty  has  returned  two 
members  to  parUament  since  X395.  During  the  X4th  century 
there  were  constant  quarrds  between  the  dtizens  and  the 
abbey  of  St  Mary's  about  the  suburb  of  Bootham,  which  the 
dtizens  claimed  as  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dty,  and 
the  abbey  as  a  separate  borough.  In  X353  the  king  took  the 
borough  of  York  into  his  own  hands,  ''  to  avoid  any  risk  of 
disturbance  and  possible  great  bloodshed  such  as  has  arisen 
before  these  times,"  and  finally  in  the  same  year  an  agreement 
was  brou^t  about  by  Archbishop  Thoresby  that  the  whole  of 
Bootham  should  be  considered  a  suburb  of  York  ezcept  the 
street  called  St*  Marygate,  which  should  be  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  abbey. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  York  was  important  as  a 
trading  and  commercial  centre.  There  were  numerous  trade 
gilds,  one  of  the  chief  being  that  of  the  weavers,  which  recdved 
a  charter  from  Henry  II.  During  the  xyth  and  18th  centuries 
the  trade  declined,  partly  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  dty  from 
the  sea,  and  partly  owing  to  the  regulations  of  the  trade  gilds. 


See  Frands  Drake,  Eboroeum:  9r  the  History  asid  AniifuUiM 


County  History,  Yorkshire;  J.  Raine,  York  (1803):  A^'P.  Purey* 
Cust,  York  Minster  (1897).  HeroUfy  of  York  Minster  (Leeds, 
1890) :  B.  S.  Rowntree.  Poverty:  a  Study  of  Toon  Life  (190X}. 

YORK,  a  township  of  York  county,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  about  45  m.  S.W.  of  Portland,  and  9  m.  by 
nul  N.E.  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Pop.  (19x0)  3803. 
Area,  64  sq.  m.  York  b  at  the  terminus  of  the  York  Harbor 
and  Beach  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway.  In  York 
village  is  the  county  gaol  (1653-54),  preserved  by  the  Old  York 
Historical  and  Improvement  Society  as  a  museum  of  local 
antiquities.  Two  colonial  taverns  abo  remain.  York  Harbor, 
York  Beach,  York  Cliffs  and  Long  Beach  are  attractive  summer 
villages.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about  1624.  In  April 
X64X  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Maine, 
erected  thb  into  the  Borough  of  Agamenticus,  and  on  the  ist  of 
March  x64a  he  chartered  it  as  a  dty  under  the  name  of  (Sorgeana. 
In  1653,  when  Massachusetts  extended  her  jurisdiction  over 
Maine,  the  dty  of  Gorgeana  became  the  town  of  York.  In  1692 
most  of  the  houses  were  burned  by  the  Indians  and  the  inhabitants 
kiUed  or  taken  captive.  York  was  the  shire  town  of  Yorkshire 
from  X 7x6  to  X735,  the  shure  town  with  Portland  (then  Falmouth) 
of  the  dbtrict  of  Maine  from  X735  ^o  i7^t  <^<1  &  county^seat  of 
York  county  from  X760  to  1832.  During  the  middle  of  the  x8th 
century  York  had  conuderable  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and 
along  the  coast,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  X9th  century  it 
had  important  fishing  interests.  Its  devdopment  as  a  summer 
resort  was  begun  about  X873,  but  until  1887,  when  the  railway 
reached  it,  its  chief  means  of  access  was  by  stage  from  Ports- 
mouth. 

See  J.  P.  Baxter,  Aiamenticus^  Bristol,  Cor^no,  York  (Portland, 
1904);  G.  A.  Emery.  Ancisnt  City  of  Gorgeana  and  Modem  Town 
of  York  (Boston,  1873):  and  Pauline  C.  Bouv«,  "  OM  York;  a 
Forgotten  Seaport,"  in  the  New  Basffosid  Matotim*  (Jaly  190a)* 

YORK,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  York  county,  Nebraska, 
U.S.A.,about  46m.  W.  by  N.  of  Lincoln.  Pop.  (1900)  5x33;  (1910) 
6335.  It  b  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qijincy  and 
Chicago  &  North-Westem  raUways.  It  b  the  seat  of  the  School 
of  the  Holy  FamOy  and  of  York  College  (founded  hi  1890, 
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CD-educational).  Tlie  dty  it  situated  in  a  ianniog  and  stock- 
raising  region,  and  among  its  manufactures  are  foundry  products, 
bricks  and  flour.  York  was  settled  in  1864,  was  laid  out  in  1869, 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1875  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty 
in  1877. 

YORK,  a  dty  and  the  county  seat  of  York  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  about  xoo  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia  and  about  a8  m.  S.E. 
of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  (i 900)  33 ,708 — 1 304  being  foreign-bom  and 
776  negroes;  (1910)  44,750.  York  is  served  by  the  Maryland  & 
Pennsylvania,  the  Northern  Central  (Pennsylvania)  and  the 
Western  Maryland  railways.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
County  Court  House  (1899)  and  a  large  Federal  Building  (19x0). 
York  is  the  seat  of  the  York  Collegiate  Institute  (1873),  founded 
by  Samuel  Small  (d.  1885)  and  of  the  York  County  Academy 
(1785).  The  Historical  Society  of  York  (1895)  has  a  valuable 
collection  of  documents  relating  to  local  history.  York  is  the 
commercial  centre  for  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  silk  goods,  &c. 
The  total  factory  product  in  1905  was  valued  at  $14,258,696. 

York,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  state  W.  of  the 
Susquehanna,  was  laid  out  in  1741  in  what  was  then  the  Manor 
of  Springettsbury  (named  in  honour  of  Springett  Penn,  a  grand- 
son of  William  Penn)  by  Thomas  Cookson,  a  surveyor  for  Richard 
and  Thomas  Penn,  then  the  proprietors  of  the  colony,  and  was 
named  after  York,  England.  The  first  settlers  were  chiefiy 
Germans  from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  who  were  Lutherans, 
Reformed,  Mennonites  and  Moravians.  English  Quakers  and 
Scotch-Irish  settled  here  also.  The  settlement  lay  on  the 
Monocacy  road,  the  main  line  of  travd  to  the  S.  and  S.W.,  and 
it  grew  rapidly,  especially  between  1748  and  X75X.  In  X749  the 
county  of  York  was  erected  (from  Lancaster  cotmty)  and  York 
was  made  the  county-seat.  In  1754  York  had' 2x0  housM  and 
1000  inhabitants.  Troops  from  York  took  part  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  the  War  of  American  Independence.  In  the  old 
county  court-house  (built  in  1754-56,  puUed  down  in  X84X)  the 
Continental  Congress  sat  fiom  the  3otii  of  September  1777  to  the 
27th  of  June  X778,  having  left  Philadelphia  on  the  approach 
of  the  British,  and  having  hdd  a  day's,  session  at  Lancaster. 
At  York  the  Congress  passed  the  Artides  of  Confederation  (x5th 
of  November  1777)  axid  lecdved  news  of  the  American  victory 
at  Saratoga  and  of  the  signing  of  treaties  between  the  Unit^ 
States  and  France.  The  Qonway  cabal  came  to  an  end  here, 
and  the  arrival  here  of  Baron  Steuben  and  of  Lafayette  in  x 777 
helped  the  American  cause.  In  September  X778,  $1,500,000  in 
silver  lent  by  France  to  the  United  States  was  brought  to  York; 
and  Benjamin  Franklin's  press,  removed  from  Philadelphia, 
issued  $10,000,000  of  Continental  money.  Thomas  Paine  here 
wrote  part  of  his  Fifth  Crisis.  Philip  Livingston,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  buried  here.  In  the  Civil 
War,  Confederate  troops  under  General  John  B,  Gordon  entered 
York  on  the  38th  of  June  1863,  and  a  soull  Federal  force  retreated 
before  them;  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  about 
28  m.  E.  York  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1787  and  was 
chartered  as  a  dty  in  X887. 


See  G.  R.  Prowdl,  The  CUv  0/  York,  past  and  Present  (York, 
looi),  and  C.  A.  Hawkins  and  H.  £. 
(ibid.  1901). 
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TOBKB,  CHARLES  (X722-X770),' English  lord  chancellor, 
second  son  of  Philip  Yorke,  ist  earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  born  in 
London  on  the  3otb  of  December  1722,  and  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  His  literary  abilities  were 
shown  at  an  evly  age  by  his  collaboration  with  his  brother 
Philip  in  the  Athenian  LtUers,  In  1745  he  published  an  able 
treatise  on  the  law  of  forfdture  for  high  treason,  in  defence  of 
his  father's  treatment  of  the  Scottish  Jacobite  peers;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  called  to  the  htci.  His  father  being 
at  this  time  lord  chancellor;  Yorke  obtained  a  linecure  appoint- 
ment in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  X747,  and  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  Reigate,  a  teat  which  be  afterwards  exchanged 
for  that  for  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  quickly  made 
his  mark  in  the  House  of  Commonsi  one  of  his  earliest  speeches 
bdng  in  favour  of  his  father's  reform  of  the  mairiage  law.  In 


X75X  he  became  comael  to  the  East  Xndk  Cempany,  and  fa' 
X756  he  was  appointed  aoUdtor-geaenl,  a  place  which  he  re- 
tained in  the  administration  of  the  dder  Pitt,  of  whose  foreign 
policy  he  was  a  powerful  defender.  He  resigned  with  Pitt  in 
X761,  but  in  1762  became  attoroey-gneral  under  Lord  Bute. 
He  continued  to  hold  this  office  when  Geoige  GrenviOe  becaxne 
prime  minister  (April  X763),  and  advued  the  government  on 
the  question  raised  by  Wilkes's  North  Briton,  Yorke  refused  to 
describe  the  libd  as  treasonable,  while  pronouncing  it  a  hi^ 
misdemeanour.  In  the  foOowing  November  he  resigned  office. 
Resisting  Pitt's  attempt  to  draw  him  hito  alUaxux  against  the 
ministry  he  had  quitted,  Yorke  maintained,  in  a  speech  that 
extorted  the  highest  eulogy  from  Walpole,  that  puliamentary 
privilege  did  not,  extend  to  cases  of  hbd;  though  he  agreed 
with  Pitt  in  condenming  the  piindple  kA  general  warrants. 
Yorke,  henceforward  a  member  of  the  RM:kingham  party, 
was  elected  recorder  of  Dover  in  X764,  and  in  1765  he  again 
became  attorney-general  in  the  Rockingham  administration, 
whose  policy  he  did  much  to  shape.  He  supported  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  while  uiging  the  simultaneous  passing  of 
the  Dedaratory  AcL  Ilis  most  important  measure  was  the 
constitution  which  he  drew  up  for  the  province  of  Quebec,  and 
which  after  his  resignation  of  office  became  the  Quebec  Act  of 
X774.  On  the  accession  to  power  of  Chatham  and  Grafton  in 
X767,  Yorke  resigned  office,  and  took  little  part  in  the  debates 
in  parliament  during  the  next  four  yean.  In  1770  he  was 
invited  by  the  duke  of  Grafton,  when  Camden  was  dismissed 
from  the  chancellorship,  to  take  hts  seat  on  the  woolsack.  He 
had,  however,  explidUy  pledged  himsdf  to  Rockingham  and 
his  party  not  to  take  office  with/jraftoxL  The  king  exerted 
all  hia  personal  influence  to  overcome  Yorke's  scruples,  warning 
him  finally  that  the  great  seal  if  now  refused  would  never  again 
be  within  his  grasp.  Yorke  yidded  to  the  king's  eatzeaty, 
went  to  his  brother's  house,  where  he  met  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  and  feeling  at  once  overwhelmed  with  shame,  fled 
to  his  own  house,  where  iii>  three  days  he  was  a  dead  man 
(January  20,  X770).  The  patent  raising  him  to  the  peerage  aa 
Baron  Morden  had  been  made  out,  but  his  last  act  was  to 
refuse  his  sanction  to  the  sealing  of  the  document. 

Charles  Yorke  was  twice  married.  His  son  by  his  first  noarxiage 
became  earl  of  Hardwicke;  his  eldest  son  by  his  second 
marriage,  Charies  Philip  Yoriie  (X764-X834),  member  of  parlia< 
ment  for  Cambridgeshire  and  afterwards  l<x  Liskeard,  was 
secretary  of  state  for  war  in  Addington's  ministry  in  x8ox,  and 
was  a  strong  of^nent  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
He  made  himself  exceedingly  xmpopular  in  x8xo  by  bringing 
about  the  exdusion  of  strangers,  including  repoxtcn  for  the 
press,  from  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  standing  order, 
which  led  to  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  the 
Tower  and  to  riots  in  London.  In  the  same  year  Yorke 
joined  Spencer  Perceval's  government  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty;  he  retired  from  public  life  in  x8x8,  and  died  in 
X834.  Charles  Yorke's  second  son  by  his  second  marriage  was 
Sir  Joseph  Sydney  Yorke  (x  768^x83 x),  an  admiral  in  the  navy, 
whose  son  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Hardwicke. 

See  under  Haxdwicks,  Phix.ip  YoaKB,  xst  Eari  of. 

TORlOHlRKi  a  north*«a5tem  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Durham,  K  by  the  North  Sea,  S.E.  by  the  Humber 
estuaiy  (separating  it  from  Uncolnshire),  S.  by  Nottingham- 
shire and  Derbyshire,  S.W.  for  a  short  distance  by  Cheshire, 
W.  by  Cancashirc  and  N.W.  by  Westmoxland.  It  is  the 
largest  county  in  England,  having  an  area  of  6o66<x  sq.  m., 
and  being  more  than  double  the  sise  of  lincolnshiie,  which 
ranks  next  to  it.  In  a  description  of  the  county  it  is  con- 
stantly necessary  to  refer  to  its  three  great  divisions,  the  North 
Riding,  East  Riding  and  West  Riding  (see  RanKO,  and  map  of 
Bkoiamd,  Sections  L,  II.). 

The  centre  of  the  county  is  a  ptain^  which  in  the  S.,  about  the 
head  of  the  Humber,  resembles  the  Fens  in  character.  The  hilb 
W.  of  the  central  plain,  covering  neariy  the  whole  of  the  W.  Riding 
and  the  N.W.  of  the  N.  Riding,  are  part  of  the  ereat  Pennine 
Chain  (s>v.).    These  bills  consist  of  high-lying  moorland,  and  aie 
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uoL  fCMnUy  iMMttoMo  lor  OMt  ngmiy  oi  oiitiiae.  in*  Mpwr 
parte  Me  bleak  «ad  wild,  and  the  ilope  towanb  the  central  jibia 
U  cndiMl.  Tbe  chief  beauty  of  the  dietfict  ia  to  be  fosod 
in  the  luunerou*  deeply  ecotcd  valleyt  or  dales,  auch  aa  Teeidale, 
Swaledale.  Wensleydale  (g.».).  Nidderdaie.  Wharfedale  aad  Aire- 
dale, in  which  tbe  ooune  of  the  •cnami  it  often  broken  by  water- 
falla.  such  as  High  Foroe  in  Teeidale  and  Ayigarth  Force  in  Wensley- 
dale. 

Tbe  hills  E.  of  tbe  central  plain  cannot  be  similariy  consdered 
as  a  unit.  In  the  N..  wholly  within  tbe  N.  Ridiiw.  a  line  of  heiafats 
known  as  the  Cleveland  Hills,  forming  a  spar  of  the  N.  Yorkshire 
Moon,  imnges  fnnn  looo  to  nearly  1500  iL,  and  overlooks  rather 
abruptly  the  lowest  part  of  the  Tees  valley.  Tbe  fine  of  neatest 
elevatiiMi  approaches  the  central  p^ain,  and  swings  sharply  S.  in 
the  Hambleton  Hills  to  overlook  it,  while  to  the  S.  of  the  line 
long  deep  dales  carry  tributary  streams  S.  to  the  river  Derwent. 
thus  draining  to  the  Ouse.  Eastward  tbe  N.  Yorkshire  moors 
give  immediately  upon  the  coast.  Their  higher  parts  consist 
of  open  moorland.  The  remarkable  upper  valley  of  the  Derwent 
(ff.p.}  marks  off  the  N.  Yorkshire  moon  from  the  Yorkshire  wolds 
of  the  E.  Riding,  the  river  forming  the  bouiidary  between  the  N. 
and  E.  Ridiilgs.  The  wolds  mperficiaUy  resemble  the  moon, 
inasmuch  as  tney  abut  directly  on  the  coast  £..  run  thence  W., 
and  swing  S.  to  overlook  the  central  plain.  At  the  S.  extremity 
they  sink  to  the  shore  of  the  Humber.  Their  greatest  elevation  w 
found  near  the  W.  angle  (Howanlian  Hills),  but  hardly  teaches 
800  ft.  Eastward  they  encircle  a  low-lyins  fertik  tract  bounded 
S.  by  the  Humber  and  E.  by  the  NortE  Sea.  The  name  of 
Holdttmess  is  broadly  applied  to  this  low  tract,  though  the 
wsmentake  of  that  name  inclndcs  properly  only  the  E.  of  it. 

The  diverse  charartrr  of  the  coast  may  be  inferred  from  the 
foregoing  description.  In  the  north.  S.  of  Teesmonth,  it  is  low  for 
a  short  distance;  then  the  E.  abutments  of  the  Ckvelaiid  Hills 
form  fine  cliffs,  reaching  at  Boulby  the  highest  elevation  of  tea- 
cliffs  in  Ei»land  (666  ft.).  Pictoresaue  valleys  bearing  short 
otreams  break  the  linsL  notebly  that  of  the  Etk,  reaching  the  tea  at 
Whit^.  Thetrendof  the  coast  if  at  fint&E.  and  then  S.  South 
of  Scarborough  it  sinki  with  the  near  approach  of  the  Derwent 
valley,  begins  to  rise  again  round  the  shallow  sweep  of  Filey  Bay, 
and  than  nringa  seawwnl  in  the  fine  pcomentory  of  Flamborough 
Head  (see  BuoUMOTOV).  South  of  this,  after  the  sharp  incurve  of 
Bridlia«toa  Bay,  the  low  coast-lina  of  Holdemem  succeeds,  long  and 
unfacohen,  aa  f ar  as  Spuni  Pbint,  which  endoees  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber.  Encroachmeats  of  the  eea  aie  frequent,  but  much  land 
has  been  reclaimed. 

There  are  several  watering-places  on  the  coast  in  high  favour 
with  viriton  from  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  principal,  from 
N.  to  S.  are  Redcsr.  Saltbum-by-Uie-Sea,  Whitby.  Robin  Hood's 
B«y,  Scarborough  (the  largest  of  all)j  Filey,  Bridlington  and  Horn- 
sea. There  are  numerous  minerBlspnngs  in  Yorkshire,  the  principal 
being  Chose  at  Harrogate.  There  is  also  a  mpti  at  Scarborough,  and 
othen  are  Askem  near  Doocaster,  Boston  Spa  near  Harroaate, 
Croft  on  the  Teea  near  Dariington,  Hovingnam,  near  Msltoo. 
Guisbrongh  in  Cleveland  and  Sbuthwaite  near  Huddersfidd.  The 
sprii^  are  chiefly  sulphurous  and  chaljrbeate. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire  Is  witlun  the  drainage  basin 
of  dwOose,  which  with  the  Trent  makes  the  estuary  of  the  Humber 
(jLS.).  It  is  farmed  in  tin  central  plain  by  the  junction  of  the  lire 
aad  Swala,  both  rising  in  the  Feanme  hills;  but  whereas  the  Swale 
diaiai  the  N.  of  the  plain,  tbe  Ure,  traverwng  Weasleydale,  is 
encfcwid  by  the  hills  over  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  The  Ouse 
also  receives  from  the  Pennine  district  the  Nidd.  traveraiag  Nidder- 
^le.  tbe  Wharfe.  the  Aire,  with  iu  tributary  the  Calder.  and  the 
Don.  The  Aire  rises  in  the  fine  floige  cS  Malham  Cove,  from  the 
Bubtemaean  waterways  in  the  fimotone.  None  of  these  tribu- 
taries Is  naturally  aavicable,  but  the  Aire.  Cakkr  aad  Don  are  in 
part  canalised.  Prom  tne  E.  the  pfiadpal  tributary  is  the  Derwent. 
which  on  entering  the  central  pfaun  foUowa  a  course  roughly  nsrallel 
to  that  of  the  Ooae.  and  joins  tt  in  its  lower  part,  between  Selby  and 
Howden.  The  Foss  joins  the  Ouse  at  York.  In  the  W.  the  county 
contains  the  headwaten  of  several  streams  of  "Uie  W.  dope  of  the 
Penaiiies,  drainina  to  the  Irish  Sea;  of  there  the  principal  is  the 
Ribble.  In  tbe  N.  the  Tees  forms  most  of  the  boundary  with  the 
county  of  Durham,  but  receives  no  large  tributary  from  Yorkshire. 
In  the  &  of  the  W.  Riding  a  few  streams  drain  to  the  Trent.  In 
Holdemsss,  debarred  by  the  wolds  from  the  jnneral  dninaoe 
system  of  the  county,  the  chief  stream  is  the  Hull.  The  00^ 
sheete  of  water  of  any  siae  are  Semmer  Water,  b  a  branch  of  Weadey- 
dale;  Malham  TaruKnear  the  bead  of  Airedale,  the  eflhient  of  which 
quicldy  dirappean  into  aa  undcfground  channd;  and  Hornsea 
Mere,  near  the  flat  seacoast  at  Hornsea. 

{»Ml0gy.— The  great  variety  in  the  scenery  of  Yorkshire  is  but  a 
reflection  of  the  marked  differences  in  the  geological  substructure. 
The  stratification  u  for  the  most  part  regular,  but  owing  to  a  neat 
line  of  dislocation  neariy  coincident  with  the  W.  bouadary  oTthe 
county  the  rocks  dip  towards  the  E.,  while  the  strike  of  the  strata 
is  from  N.  to  S.  The  bold  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  western 
hiDs  and  dales  is  due  to  the  effecta  of  denudation  aoMng  the  harder 
rocks,  which  here  come  to  tbe  soHace.  Tha  strata  ia  tne  Fenniaes 
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of  (I)  oldefPldasonic  racks,  vis.  a  faulted  Inlier  of  SOuriaii 
and  Ordovictan  at  Hortoa  in  Ribblesdalek  aild  a  small  patdi  ol 
^urian  at  Sedbergh  with  tnliera  of  Contston  limestone;  (^)  the 
(Tarboniferous  or  Mountain  Limestone,  which  has  been  subjected  to 
great  dislocations,  the  more  important  ci  which  are  known  as  the 
N.  and  S.  Craven  faults;  (3)  the  Voredale  series,  consisting  of  thales, 
fla^ones,  limestones  andtbin  seams  of  coal;  and  (^)  the  Millstone 
Cnt,  forming  part  of  the  hilly  moorlands,  and  capping  many  of  the 
loftier  eminences.  In  the  W.  Riding  the  Pennine  range  forms  part 
of  the  elevated  counbry  of  Craven  and  Dent.  The  tcenery  in  the 
W.  of  the  N.  Riding  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  ia  Oaven,  except 
that  the  lower  hills  are  of  sharper  outline  owing  to  the  perpendicuwr 
limestone  scars.  To  the  intermingling  of  the  limestone  with  the 
softer  rocks  are  due  the  numerous  "Torces**  or  waterfalls,  which 
arc  one  of  the  special  features  ol  the  scenery  of  this  district.  The 
action  of  water  on  the  Kmestone  rocks  assisted  by  joints  and  faults 
has  given  rise  to  extensive  caverns,  of  which  tbe  best  fxsmnles  are 
those  of  Clapham  and  Ingleton  in  the  W.  Riding,  as  well  as  to 
subterranean  waterccursea.  At  Brimham.  Plumptoo  and  ebewbere 
there  are  fantastic  masses  of  rocks  due  to  irregular  weatherine  of 
the  Millstone  Grit.  The  Pennine  region  is  bounded  on  the  b.E. 
by  tbe  Coal  Measures,  forminjt  the  N.  olthe  Derbyshire,  Nottiagham 
and  Yorkshire  coal-field,  which  in  Yorkshire  extends  from  Shdfield 
N.  to  Leeds.  The  noted  fireclays  of  the  Leeds  district  are  obtained 
from  this  formation.  To  the  E.  the  Coal  Measures  dip  beneath  the 
unconformable  Pcmitan  beds,  with  magncsian  limestone  and  mari 
slate,  of  which  a  narrow  band  crops  up  from  Masham  southwards 
The  Permian  strata  are  overlain  to  the  £.  by^  the  Trias  or  New 
Red  Sandstone,  scarcely  ever  exposed,  but  having  been  partly  worn 
away  is  covered  with  Glacial  d«^posits  of  day  and  gravel,  forming 
the  low-lying  Vale  of  York,  extending  from  tne  Tees  S.  to  Tadcaster 
and  E.  beyond  York  to  Market  W^ghton..  Near  Middlesbrougb 
red  rock  with  gypsum  and  rock-salt  (100  ft.)  have  been  proved. 
Farther  E.  the  Triassic  beds  are  overlain  by  Lias  and  Oolite; 
Rhactic  beds  hsve  been  recorded  from  near  Northallerton.  The 
Lias  crops  to  the  surfsce  in  a  curve  extending  from  Redcar  to  the 
Humber.  In  the  Middle  Lias  there  is  a  seam  of  valuable  iron  ore, 
the  source  of  the  prosperity  cS  the  Cleveland  region.  The  moorlands 
extending  from  Scarborough  and  Whitby  are  formed  of  Llasdc 
.s^ta,  topped  with  the  estuarine  beds  of  Lower  Oofite.  rising 
gradually  to  the  N.E.  and  attainiitt  at  Burton  Head  a  height  ol 
1480  ft^  the  greatest  elevation  of  the  Oolite  formation  in  England. 
In  tne  C/oUtic  Dogger  '*  series  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of  Roscdale  is 
worked.  Corallian  rocks  form  the  scarp  of  the  Hambleton  hills 
and  extend  E.  on  the  N.  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering  through  Hackneaa 
to  the  coast,  and  S.W.  of  the  vale  to  the  ndghbouihood  of  Mahoo. 
The  Vale  of  Pickering  is  underiaid  by  fatuted  Kimeridge  Clay. 
Lias  and  Oolites  fringe  the  E.  of  the  Vale  of  York  to  Ferriby  on  the 
Humber  In  the  S.E.  of  the  county.  Cretaceous  rocks  cover  up  the 
older  strau,  N.  to  the  Vale  of  Pickering  aad  W.to  the  Vale  of  York. 
The  (Thalk  forms  the  Yorkshire  wolda  and  the  country  S.  through 
Driffidd,  Beverley  and  Hddemess. 

The  Yorkshire  coast  between  Redcar  and  Flamborough  oresents 
a  continuous  series  of  magnificent  exposures  of  tbe  strata  (rom  the 
Lower  Lias  to  the  Chalk.  The  Upper  Lias  fossils  and  jet  of  ^^iKby 
and  alum'sbale  of  Saltwick  are  wdl  known.  At  Scarborough  the 
Corsllian,  Oxford  CUy.  Kellaways  Rock,  Combrash  and  Upper 
Estuarine  beds  are  well  exposed  tn  the  cliffs.  In  FUey  Bay  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  appeare  on  the  coast,  but  it  is  covered  farther  9. 
by  the  historic  mos  of  Speeton,  representing  the  marine  equivalents 
of  Portland,  Purbeck,  Wealden^and  Loiter  Greensand  of  S.  England. 
Over  the  Speeton  beds  lies  the  Red  Chalk,  the  Yorkshire  ec|uivalent 
of  the  Upper  Greensand  and  Cault.  The  evidences  of  glacial  action 
are  of  unusual  interest  and  variety;  the  great  thickness  of  boulder 
day  on  the  coast  is  familiar  to  all,  but  Jnund  also  great  deposits  of 
glacial  day,  sand  and  gravd  obscure  the  okler  geology.  The  Vale  of 
Pickering  and  many  of  the  smaller  northern  valleys  were  at  one 
period  the  dtes  of  Glacial  lakes,  and  the  V  warp  *'  which  coven  much 
of  the  Vale  of  York  is  a  fluvio-glacid  deposit.  The  Cleveland  Dike 
Isanitttnuive  igneous  dike  of  augite-  andesite  of  Tertiary  age  which 
can  be  traced  acrosa  tbe  country  in  a  N.W.  directioB  faom  the 
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JfnMruilr.^The  coal-field  in  the  W.  Riding  b  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  mineral  wealth  in  Yorkahfae.  the  most  valuable  seams 
bdng  tbe  Snkstone,  which  is  bituminous  aad  of  the  highest  repute^ 
tion  as  a  house  coal,  aad  the  Bansley  Thick  Coal,  tbe  great  seam  of 
the  Yorkshire  coal-field,  which  is  of  special  value,  on  account  of  its 
semi-anthradtk  quality,  for  ure  In  iron-smelting  and  in  engine 
fumaoes.  Associated  with  the  Upper  Coal  Meatuies  there  »  a 
valuable  irou  ore.  occurring  in  the  form  of  nodules.  Large  quaatkics 
of  fireday  are  also  raissd.  as  well  as  of  gannirter  sad  oil-shale. 
Middlesbrough  is  the  most  important  centre  of  pig-iroo  maou- 
fMrture  in  the  kan«dom.  Lead  ore  is  obtained  in  the  Yoredale  beds 
of  the  Pennine  range  in  Whariedale,  Airedale.  Nidderdale,  Swale- 
dale,  Arkendale  and  Wendeydale.  Slates  •  and  flaastones  are 
quarried  in  tbe  Yoredale  rocks.  In  the  Millstone  Gnt  there  are 
several  beds  of  good  buikling  stooe.  but  that  most  largely  quamad  M 
the  magnesian  limestone  olthe  Pfermiaa  soiesi  which,  however,  is 
of  somewhat  variable  quality. 
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Ap'icMltnre.-^'Stuiy  nine-tebtlis  of  thb  E.  Riding  b  unfier 
cultivation,  but  of  the  N.  and  W.  Ridings  only  frooa  three- 
fifths  to  seven-tenths— proportions  explained  by  the  different 
physical  conditions.  The  till  or  boulder  day  of  Holdemcas 
is  the  richest  soil  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  chdk  wolds,  by  careful 
cultivation,  form  one  of  the  best  soils  for  grain  crops  The 
central  phdn  bean  all  kinds  of  crops  excellently.  Wheat  is 
grown  in  the  £.  and  W.  Ridings,  but  oats  are  the  principal 
grain  crop  in  these  ridings,  and  barley  exceeds  wheat  in  all 
three.  The  bulk  of  the  acreage  under  green  crops  is  devoted 
to  turnips  and  swedes.  A  little  flax  is  grown,  and  liquorice 
is  cultivated  near  Pontefract.  The  proportion  of  hill  pasture 
is  neatest  in  the  N.  Riding  and  least  in  the  E.,  and  the 
N.  and  W.  Ridings  are  among  the  principal  sheep-farming 
districts  in  England.  Cattle;  for  the  rearing  of  which  the 
W.  Riding  is  most  noted,  do  not  receive  great  attention.  The 
Teeswater  breed,  however,  is  increasing  in  Yorkshire,  and  in 
Holderness  there  is  a  short-homed  breed,  chiefly  valuable  for 
its  milking  qualities.  Cheese-making  is  largely  carried  on  in 
some  districts.  Of  sheep  perhaps  the  most  common  breeds  are 
the  Leicester,  Lincoln  and  South  Down,  and  crosses  between 
the  Cheviot  and  the  Leicester.  Large  numbers  of  pigs  are 
kept  at  the  dairy  farms  and  fed  mainly  on  whey.  The  small 
breed  b  that  chiefly  in  favour.  Yorkshire  bacon  is  famous. 
Draught  horses  arc  generally  of  a  somewhat  mixed  breed,  but 
the  county  is  famed  for  its  hunters  and  carriage  and  saddle 
horses.   The  breed  of  Cleveland  bays  is  much  used  for  carriages. 

Manujactures. — The  industrial  district  of  south  Yorkshire 
occupies  the  S.  of  the  W.  Riding,  and  may  be  taken  as  marked 
off  approximately  by  the  watershed  from  the  similar  district 
in  S.  Lancashire,  llie  W.  Riding  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  the 
wodlen  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  aJmost 
a  monopoly  in  iht  production  of  worsted  cloths.  The  early 
development  of  the  industry  was  in  part  due  to  the  abundance 
of  water-power, '  while  later  the  presence  of  coal  helped  to 
maintain  it  on  the  introduction  of  steam-power.  Li  this  ia.* 
dustry  nearly  all  the  most  important  towns  are  engaged,  while 
the  names  of  several  of  the  largest  are  conneaed  with  various 
specialities.  Thus,  while  almost  every  variety  of  woollen  and 
worsted  cloth  is  produced  at  Leeds,  Bradford  Ss  especially 
concerned  with  y^xni  and  mixed  worsted  goods,  Dewsbury  and 
Batley  with  shoddy,  Huddcrsfield  with  fancy  goods  and  Halifax 
with  carpets.  The  cotton  industry  of  Lancashire'  has  also 
penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax.  Among  the 
characteristics  of  the  industrial  population,  the  love  of  music 
should  be  mentioned.  Choral  societies  are  numerous,  and  the 
work  of  some  of  those  in  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Sheffield, 
Leeds  and  Bradford,  has  attracted  wide  notice.  Next  to  the 
woollen  industry  comes  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
machinery  and  implements  of  every  variety,  which  is  common 
to  most  of  the  larger  centres  in  the  district.  Sheffield  is  especi- 
ally famous  for  iron-work,  fine  metal-work  and  cutlery.  The 
development  of  the  iron  ore  deposits  of  Cleveland  dates  only 
from  the  middle  of  the  rgth  century.  About  two  and  a  half 
million  tons  of  pig-iron  are  produced  in  this  district  annually, 
and  there  are  considerable  attendant  industries,  suck  as  the 
production  of  steel,  and  shipbuilding.  The  chemical  manu' 
facture  is  important  both  here  and  in  the  W.  Riding,  where 
also  a  great  variety  of  minor  industries  have  sprung  up.  Such 
are  leather  working  (at  Leeds),  the  manufacture  of  doihtng, 
printing  and  bleaching,  and  paper-making.  Besides  coal  and 
iron  ore,  great  quantities  of  clay,  limestone  and  sandstone  are 
raised.  Excellent  building-stone  is  obtained  at  several  places 
in  the  W.  Riding.  The  sea-fisheries  are  of  some  imporunce, 
chiefly  at  Hull,  Scarborough,  Whitby  and  Filey. 

romiH«m'ca/JoiM.-^N.  and  E.  of  Leeds  communications  are 
provided  almost  wholly  by  the  North>Eastem  railway,  the  main 
line  of  which  runs  from  Leeds  and  from  Doncaster  N.  by  York, 
Thirsk  and  Northallerton.  The  main  junction  with  the  Great 
Northern  tine  is  effected  immediately  N.  cH  Doncaster,  at  which 
town  are  the  Great  Northern  works.  This  company  serves  the  chief 
centres  of  the  W.  Riding,  as  do  also  the  Mtdfaind.  Great  Central, 
London  &  North-Wcstern,  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  and  North- 


Eastern  oompaales.  the  trains  working  over  a  etoee  network  dl 
tines,  while  the  system  of  running-powers  held  by  one  or  more 
companies  over  toe  lines  of  another  assists  intercommunicatioo. 
The  Mkllaad  mala  line  to  Cariisle  runs  by  Leeds,  Skipton  and 
Settle  through  the  hilly  country  of  the  W.  The  HuO  ft  Barnslev 
line  runs  from  HuU  to  Bamsley.  A  complete  system  of  canals 
links  the  centres  of  the  southern  W.  Riding  with  (he  sea  both  E. 
and  W.,  the  Aire  &  Calder  Navigation  communkating  with  the 
Ouse  at  Goote;  the  Huddersfield  canal  runs  S.W.  into  Lanca^ire. 
crossing  the  watershed  by  the  long  Stanedge  tunnel,  and  othcr 
canals  are  the  Leeds  &  Liverpool.  Calder  ft  NebbUs  Navigation, 
and  the  Sheffield  &  South  Yorkshire  Navigation,  which  gives 
access  from  Sheffield  to  the  Trent.  The  Aire  ft  Calder  Naviga- 
tion, the  most  important  of  these  canals,  which  has  branches  from 
Castleford  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield,  and  other  branches  to  BanuUey, 
Bradford  and  Selby.  has  a  total  length  of  85  m..  and  has  been  much 
improved  since  its  construction.  It  was  projected  by  John  Rennie 
and  opened  in  i8a6,  with  a  depth  of  7  ft.  and  locks  measuring  72 
by  18  ft.  Its  depth  now  varies  from  8  ft.  6  in.  to  10  ft.,  and  over 
a  disunce  of  38  m.,  between  Coole  and  the  collieries,  the  locks 
have  been  enlarged  to' 460  by  25  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the  canal  to 
90  ft.  The  chief  ports  are  Middlesbrough  on  the  Tees,  Hull  on 
the  Humber,  and  Goole  on  tlie  Ouse* 

Popidatiou  and  Admittistralion.'-Tht  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  3,883,328  acres.  Its  population  in  1891  was  3,208,531. 
and  in  X 901,  3,584,763.  The  population  increued  over  fivefold 
between  t8oi  and  xgox;  the  increase  in  the  W.  Riding  ex- 
ceeding sevenfold.  The  manner  in  which  the  population  is 
distributed  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement  of 
the  parliamentary  divisions,  parliamentary,  county  and  muni- 
cipal boroughs,  and  urban  districts  in  the  three  ridings.  I^ 
should  be  premised  that  each  of  the  three  ridings  is  a  dis- 
tinct administrative  county;  though  there  is  one  high  sheriff 
for  the  whole  county.  The  city  of  York  (pop.  77.9x4)  is  situated 
partly  in  each  of  the  three  ridings. 

The  West  Riding  has  an  area  of  1,771,563  acres,  with  a  popnla- 
tion  in  iSqi  of  344S>033i  nnd  in  1901  of  2.750,4^.  Of  this  area 
the  S.  industrial  district,  considered  in  the  oroadest  applkatioa 
of  the  term  as  extending  between  Sheffield  and  Skipton,  Sheffield 
and  Doncaster,  and  Leeds  and  the  county  boundary,  covers  rather 
less  than  one-half.  The  area  thus  defined  includes  the  parliamen- 
Ury  divisions  of  Bamsley.  Coln)»  Valley,  Elland,  Hallamshire. 
Holmfirth.  Keighley.  Morley.  Normanton.  Pudsey,  Rotherham. 
Shipley,  Sowerby,  Spen  Valley.  It  also  includes  parts  of  the 
diviaions  of  Barkston  Ash.  Doncaster,  Osgoldcross,  Otley  and 
Skipton  (a  small  part).  The  remaining  parts  of  these  last  divisions, 
with  that  of  Ripon.  cover  the  rest  01  the  riding.  Each  division 
returns  one  member.  The  following  ate  parliamentary  boroochs: 
Bradford,  returning  3  members.  Dewsbury  1.  Halifax  i,  Hudcters- 
field  I.  Leeds  5,  Pontefract  1.  Sheffield  5.  Wakefield  i.  All  these 
are  within  the  industrial  district.  Within  this  district  are  the 
following  municipal  boroughs  (pops,  in  1901):  Barifaiey  (41.0AS). 
Batley  (3048 1 ),  Bradfoni.  city  and  ooontv  borough  (379,767). 
Brighouse  (21.735),  Dewsbury  (38.060),  Doncaster  (38.931).  Hatif ax. 
county  borough  (104.936),  Huddcrsfield,  county  borough  (95.047). 
Keighley  (41.564),  Leeds,  city  and  county  borough  (438.968), 
Morley  (33.636).  Ossett  (13.903),  Pontefract  (13437),  Pudsey 
(14.907).  Rotberham  (54.349)t  Sheffield,  city  and  countv  borouga 
(^.070).  Todmorden  (partly  in  Lancasthire.  35418),  Wakefield, 
city  (41,41^).  The  only  muntctpal  boroughs  elsewhere  in  the 
riding  are  Harrogate  (28,433)  and  Ripon  (cathedral  dty.  8330). 
Within  the  industrial  region  there  are  113  other  urban  districts, 
those  with  populations  eMcceding  10.000  being  Bingley  (18449), 
Castleford  (i7.3M)«  Clcckheaton  (13.534).  Elland  (10413).  Feather 
stone  (13.093).  Handsworth  (13404).  Hoyland  Nether  (13464), 
Liversedge  (13.980),  Mexborough  (10430),  Mirfield  (t  1.341),  Nor> 
manton  (13.353).  Rawnuirsh  (14^87),  Rothwell  (11.702),  Saddle- 
worth  (12.^20),  Shipley  (35,573).  Skipton  (11^986),  Sowerby  Brid^ 
(11.477),  Stanley  (13.390).  Swinton  (12,137),  Thornhil)  (10.390). 
Wombwell  (13.253).  Wnrsborough  (lo.3j|6).  The  only  urban  dis- 
tricts in  the  West  Riding  not  falling  within  the  industrial  regioa 
are— O>ole  (16,576).  llUey  (7455)>  Knaresborough  (4979)  and  Sriby 
(7786). 

The  North  Riding  has  an  area  of  1.363.378  acres,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1891  of  3^9.5^7  and  in  1901  of  377,338.  It  comprises 
the  parliamentary  divisions  of  Richmond,  CHeveland,  Whitby,  and 
Thirsk  and  Malton,  each  returning  one  member;  and  the  parlb- 
mentary  boroughs  of  Middlesbrough  (one  member).  Scarboroush 
(one  member),  and  parts  of  Stockton-on-Tees  and  York.  Tne 
municipal  boroughs  are  Middlesbrough,  county  borough  (91,303). 
Richmond  (3837).  Scarborough  (38.161)  and  Thomaby*on-iees 
(16,0^).  The  urban  districts  are  Eston  (11.199),  GttiriK>rougb 
1645),  Hinderweil  (1937).  Kirklington-cum-lJp^and  (355).  Loftus 
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n7%  MidewiirtiMl  p^MiM  md  ^Mtrieto  wiMUy  or  uoMt.  k 
is  divided  betweea  the  dioceses  of  York,  Ripon  and  Wakefield, 
with  small  parts  in  those  o(  Manchester,  Southwell,  Durham  ano 
Lincoln.   York  is  the  seat  oC  the  northern  archdiocese. 

History. — ^Tbe  kingdom  of  Deiia  {q.v^,  which  was  afterwards 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  modem  Yorlfihire,  is  first  known  to 
tts  in  the  6th  century,  an  Anglian  tribe  having  seized  the  pro- 
montory at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  named  by  the  invaders 
Holdemess,  followed  by  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  whole 
district  now  known  as  the  East  Riding.  The  wolds  between 
.Weighton  and  Flamborough  Head  were  then  mere  sheep-walks, 
and  the  earliest  settlements  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  rich 
valley  of  the  lower  Derweot,  but  the  district  around  Weighton 
became  the  Deiran  sacred  ground,  and  Goodmanham  is  said  to 
mark  the  site  of  a  temple.  The  area  computed  in  the  modem 
gWest  Riding  constituted  the  British  kingdom  of  Ebmet,  and 
at  this  date  presented  a  desolate  and  unbroken  tract  of  moor- 
knd  in  the.  N.;  in  the  central  parts  about  Leeds  stretched  a 
forest  region  where  the  last  wolf  seen  in  Yorkshire  is  said  to 
have  been  slain  by  John  of  Gaunt;  while  in  the  S.  the  forest 
and  fen  of  Hatfield  Chase  presented  a  barrier  to  invasion 
broken  only  by  the  line  of  Watling  Street,  which  crossed  the 
Don  at  Doncaster,  the  Aire  at  Castleford  and  the  Wharfe  at 
Tadcaster.  The  N.  continuation  of  the  road  from  York  throu|^ 
Catterick  to  the  Tees  opened  the  way  to  the  fertile  plain  in 
the  heart  of  the  modem  North  Riding,  the  S.E.  of  which  offered 
an  unbroken  forest  area,  later  known  as  the  forest  of  Galtres, 
which  in  the  middle  ages  stretched  from  York  N.  to  Easing- 
wold  and  Craike  and  £.  to  Castle  Howard,  and  as  late  as  the 
1 6th  century  lay  a  waste  and  unfrequented  region  abounding 
only  in  deer.  Ella,  the  first  king  of  Deira,  extended  his  ter- 
ritory N.  to  the  Wear,  and  his  son  Edwin  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  district  which  was  to  become  Yorkshire  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Elmet,  prompted  thereto  by  vengeance  on  its  king, 
Cerdic,  for  the  murder  of  his  unde  Hereric.  Traces  of  the 
"  burhs  "  by  which  Edwm  secured  his  conquests  aro  perhaps 
visible  in  the  group  of  earthworks  at  Barwick  and  on  the  site 
of  Cambodunum,  but  the  district  long  remained  scantily  popu- 
lated, and  as  late  as  the  17th  century  deer  were  said  to  be  as 
plentiful  in  Hatfidd  Chase  as  **  sheep  upon  a  hill,"  for  Prince 
Henry  in  160Q  was  asserted  to  have  killed  500  in  one  day's 
hunting.  The  defeat  of  Edwin  at  Hatfield  in  633  was  followed 
by  a  succession  of  struggles  between  Merda  and  Northumbria 
for  the  supremacy  over  Deira,  dining  which  the  boundaries 
underwent  constant  changes.  After  the  Danish  conquest  of 
Deira,  Guthrum  in  875  portioned  the  district  among  his  fol- 
lowers, under  whose  lori^hip  the  English  population  were  for  the 
roost  part  allowed  to  retain  their  lands.  Cleveland  came  tmder 
Scandinavian  influence,  and  the  diviaon  into  tithings  probably 
originated  about  this  date,  the  boundaries  being  arranged  to 
meet  at  York,  which,  as  the  administrative  and  commerdal 
centre  of  the  district,  rapidly  increased  in  importance,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  in  a.d.  iooo  it  had  a  population  of  over 
30,00a  At  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridgie  in  1066  Harold 
Hardrada,  who  had  seized  York,  and  Earl  Tosti  were  both 
defeated  and  slain  by  Harold  of  England.  The  merdless 
harrying  with  which  the  Conqueror  punished  resistance  to  his 
claims  is  proved  by  the  reiterated  entries  of  waste  land  In  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and  for  many  years  all  the  towns  between 
York  and  Durham  lay  uninhabited.  In  x  138  the  forces  of  David 
of  Scotland  were  defeated  near  Northallerton  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard.  In  the  barons*  wars  of  the  reign  of  Henry  n.  Thirsk 
and  Malgeard  Castles,  which  had  been  garrisoned  against,  the 
king  by  Roger  dc  Mowbray,  were  captured  and  demolished.  In 
the  harrying  of  the  northern  counties  by  the  forces  of  Robert 
^ruce  in  1318,  Northallerton,  Boroug^bridge,  Scarborough  and 
Skipton  were  reduced  to  aihes.  In  1339,  at  the  battle  of 
Boroughbridge,  the  rebd  barons  were  defeated  by  the  forces  of 
Edward  II.  In  1399  Richard  n.  was  murdered  in  Pontefract 
Castle.  In  1405  Archbishop  Scrope  and  Thomas  Mowbray 
joined  in  the  insurrection  against  Henry  IV.,  and  led  the  dtixens 
«f  York  to  Skipton  Moor,  where,  after  a  defeat  by  the  eari  of 


WcstmonaiM,  too  'Icadefs  wbvb  beheaded  under  tnc  waHs  01 
York.   In  1408  the  robd  forces  of  the  eari  of  Northumberland 
wcK  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby,  high  sheriff  of  Yorkshire, 
at  Bramham  Moor  near  Tadcaster.  In  1453  a  skirmish  between 
the  Perdes  and  the  Nevilles  at  Stamford  Bridge  was  the  opening 
event  in  the  struggle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster; 
in  1460  the  duke  of  York  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Wake> 
fidd;  hi  146 1  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  at  Towton.    The 
suppression  of  the  monasteries  roused  deep  resentment    in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  inhabitants  flocked  to  Join  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  Sjppton  Castle  being  the  only  place  immediately  N.  of  the 
Humber  which  remained  loyal  to  the  king.    On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century,  opinion  was  divided  in  York- 
shire, the  chief  parliamentary  families  being  the  Fairfaxes  and 
the  Hothams,  while  the  Puritan  clothing-towns  of  the  West 
Riding  also  sided  with  the  parliament.     Sir  William  SavQe 
captured  Leeds  and  Wakefidd  for  the  king  in  1643,  and  in  1643 
Newcastle,  having  defeated  the  Fairfaxes  at  Adwalton  Moor, 
hdd  all  Yorkshire  except  Hull,  which  the  Hothams,  moved  by 
jealousy  of  the  Fairfaxes,  had  already  designed  to  give  up.    In 
1644,  however,  the  Fairfaxes  secured  the  East  and  West  Ridings, 
whUe  Cromwell's  victory  at  Marston  Moor  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  York,  and  in  the  next  year  of  Pontefract  and  Scar- 
borough. 

On  the  redistribution  of  estates  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
Alan  of  Brittany,  founder  of  Richmond  Castle,  recdved  a  vast 
fief  which  became  the  honour  of  Richmond;  Ilbert  de  Lad  was 
rewarded  with  lands  which  afterwards  constituted  the  honour 
of  Pootdract.  Earl  Harold's  estate  at  Coningsburgh  passed  to 
William  de  V/arenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  together  with  Sandal  Castle, 
which  on  the  expiration  of  the  Warenne  line  in  the  14th  century 
was  bestowed  on  Edmund  Lan^ey,  duke  of  York.  Other 
great  Domesday  landholders  were  William  de  Percy,  founder  kA 
the  abbey  of  Whitby;  Robert  de  Bruce,  ancestor  of  the  royal 
line  of  Sa>tland,  the  head  of  whose  fid  in  Ctevdand  was  trans- 
ferred in  the  Z2U1  century  from  Danby  Castle  to  Skdton;  Roger 
de  Busli  owned  a  large  tract  in  S.  Yorkshire,  of  which  Tickhill 
was  the  head;  the  archbishop  of  Yoric  enjoyed  the  great  lorddiip 
of  Sherburn,  and  Howdcnshire  was  a  liberty  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham.  Ainong  the  great  l<H'dships  of  the  middle  ages  for 
which  Yorkshhe  was  distinguished  were:  Topdiffe,  the  honour 
of  the  Perries;  Thirsk,  of  the  Mowbrays;  Tanfidd,  of  the 
Marmions;  Skipton,  of  the  Cliffords;  Middleham,  of  Uie  Fitz- 
Huj^es  and  Nevilles;  Hdmsley,  of  the  de  Roos;  Masham  and 
Bolton,  of  the  Scropes;  Shefiidd,  of  the  FuniivaUs  and  TalboU; 
Wakefield,  of  the  duke  of  York.  The  Fairfaxes  were  settled.in 
Yorkshire  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  x6th  oentuiy  Denton 
became  their  chief  seat. 

The  shire  court  for  Yorksnire  was  hdd  at  York,  but  ezten^ve 
privileges  were  enjoyed  by  the  great  landholders.  In  the  t3th 
century  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  claimed  to  hold  the 
sheriff's  toum  at  Bradford  and  Leeds;  his  bailiff  administered 
the  wapentake  of  Staindif  in  his  court  at  Bacskalf  and  Slaidbum; 
and  his  steward  judged  cases  of  felony  in  his  court  at  Alm<md- 
bury.  The  archbishop  of  York  held  the  sheriff's  toura  at  Otiey, 
and  had  his  own  coroners  at  York,  Hull,  Beveriey  and  Ripon. 
Eudo  la  Zouche  hdd  the  sheriff's  toum  at  Bingley,  and  Thomas 
de  Fumivall  in  Hallamshirc.  The  bailiffs  of  llckhill  Castle  also 
hdd  toitros  in  place  <^  the  sheriff.  Hie  bishop  of  Durham  had 
a  court  at  Hoveden,  and  the  king's  bailiffs  were  ocduded  from 
executing  their  office  in  his  estates  of  Howdenshire  and  Allerton- 
shire.  The  abbot  <^  St  Mary's  York  had  his  own  ooroners  in  the 
wapentake  of  Ryedale,  and  the  abbot  of  Bella  Landa  in  Sutton. 
The  prior  of  Bradenstok^  heki  a  court  m  his  manor  <A  Wales, 
the  archbishop  of  York,  Robert  de  Ros,  and  the  abbot  of 
St  Mary's  York  judged  fdonies  at  their  courts  in  Holdemess. 
The  liberty  of  Ripon  {qx.),  dty  of  Ripon,  still  constitutes  a 
franchise  of  the  ardibishops  of  Yoric. 

In  the  X3th  century  the  diocese  of  York  included  In  this 
county  the  archdeaconry  of  York,  comprising  the  deaneries  of 
York,  Pontefracfti  Doncaster  and  Craven;  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cfevdand,  comprising  the  deaneries  of  Bnlmcr,  Oevdaad 
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tad  Ryedile;  the  aidideacoBiy  of  East  Riding,  oomprisiiig  the 
deanetks  of  Harthfll  (Hull),  Buckrosc,  Dickering  and  Holder- 
ness;  and  the  axchdeaconiy  of  Richmond,  comprising  the 
deaneries  of  Richmond^  Catterick,  Boroughbridge  and  Lonsdale. 
In  1541  the  deaneries  of  Richmond  were  transferred  to  Henry 
Vm/s  new  diocese  of  Clwster.  Ripon  was  created  an  episcopal 
see  by  aa  of  parliament  in  1836,  and  the  deaneries  of  Craven  and 
Pontefract  were  formed  into  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  within 
its  jurisdiction,  together  with  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond. 
The  archdeaconry  of  Sheffield  was  created  in  1884  to  include  the 
deaneries  of  Shield,  Rotherham,  Ecdesfield  and  Wath.  In 
t888  the  area  of  the  diocese  of  Rxpon  was  rsdoced  by  the  creation 
of  the  see  of  Wakefield,  including  the  archdeaconiy  of  Hafifaz 
with  the  deaneries  of  Birstall,  Dewsbury,  Halifax,  SUkstone  and 
Wakefield,  and  the  archdeaconry  and  deanery  of  Huddecsfield. 
The  dioeese  of  Ripon  now  includes  in  this  eoonty  the  arch** 
deaconrics  of  Craven  with  three  deaneries,  Richmond  with  three 
deaneries  and  Ripon  with  seven  deaneries.  The  diocese  of  York 
indades  the  archdeaconries  of  York  with  six  deaneries,  Shefi^ld 
with  four  deaneries,  East  Riding  with  thirteen  deanerks  and 
Oevefauad  with  nine  deaneries. 

The  gzvat  woollen  industry  of  Yorkshire  or^^ted  soon  after 
the  Conquest,  and  the  further  devriopment  of  this  and  other 
chsnctcrntic  industries  may  be  traced  in  tbe  vtidea  on  the  Tsrioas 
industrial  centnt.  The  time  of  tbe  American  War  marked  the 
gradual  absorption  by  Yorkshire  of  the  dothine  trade  from  the 
E.  counties.  Cool  appears  to  have  been  used  in  Yorkabire  by  the 
Romans,  and  was  dus  at  Leeds  in  the  r3th  century.  The  eariy 
fame  of  Sheflield  as  the  centre  of  the  cutlery  and  iron  trade  » 
demonstrated  by  the  line  in  Chaucer,  '*  a  Sheaiekl  whitd  bore  he 
in  his  hose."  In  the  rjtth  century  a  forge  is  mentioned  at  Rosedale,- 
and  the  canons  of  Gbbum  bad  four  "  fabricae  '*  in  blast  in 
daisdale  in  Cleveland.  In  the  t6th  century  fimesione  was  dug 
in  many  parts  at  £lmet«  and  Huddleatooe.  Hessdwood  and  TacP 
caster  had  famous  quarries;  Pontefract  was  famous  for  its  liquorice, 
Aberford  for  its  nms,  Whitby  f or  its  iet.  Alum  was  dug  at 
Cuisboroogh,  Sanosend.  Dunsley  and  Whitby  in  the  inh  century, 
and  a  statute  of  1659  forbade  the  importation  of  alum  umn  abroad, 
in  order  to  encourage  its  cultivation  in  thb  country.  Bolton 
market  was  an  important  distributive  centre  for  cotton  materials 
^n  the  17th  century,  and  in  1787  there  were  deinen  cotton  mills  in 
theoomty. 

PttHiomtntory  ReprtMnlation. — ^The  county  of  York  was  repre- 
sented by  two  Knights  in  the  parliament  of  1395,  and  the  boroughs 
of  Beveney,  Hedon,  Malton,  Pickering,  Pontefract.  Ripon,  S^- 
borougb,  Tnirsk,  TickhtU,  Yarm  and  York  each  by  two  burgesses. 
Northallerton  acquired  re  presentation  in  1298,  K>n>ughbridge  in 
1300.  Kingston-on-HuU  and  Ravensburgh  in  1304.  In  most  of  the 
boroughs  the  privilege  of  representation  was  aRoired  to  lapse,  and 
from  1328  untfl  1547  only  York,  Scarborough  and  Kingston-oi»>Hnn 
returned  membeni.  Hedon,  Thirsk«  Ripon  and  Bevviey  regained 
the  fnuKhise  in  the  16th  century,  and  Boroughbridge,  Kaares- 
borough.  Aldborough  and  Richmond  also  returned  members. 
Pbotctract  was  represented  in  1623.  New  Malton  and  Northallerton 
in  1640.  In  I8a6  two  additiond  knights  men  returned  for  the  shire 
of  York,  and  14  boroughs  were  represented.  Under  tbe  Reform 
Act  of  1833  the  county  returned  6  members  in  1  divisions— a  for 
each  riding;  Aldborough,  Boroughbridge  and  Hedon  were  dis* 
franchised:  Northallerton  and  Thirsk  lost  t  member  each; 
Bradford,  Hdifax,  Leeds  and  Shcffidd  aoiiuired  representatioo  by 
9  members  each,  and  Wakcfidd  and  Whitby  by  i  mrmhrr  each* 
Under  tbe  act  of  1868  the  representaUon  of  the  West  Ridinn  division 
was  inaeased  to  6  mcnibers  in  3  divisions;  Dewsbury  and  Middles- 
brough were  enfranchised,  returning  i  member  each;  Leeds  now 
irturaed  3  members;  Knaresbotoogh,  Malton.  Richamnd  and 
Ripon  kist  I  member  each.  Bevcriey  was  disfranehissd  in  187a 
(For  arrangements  under  the  act  of  1885  see  |  Administraiion.) 

AnHgtiUus.—0(  tnacnt  castles  Yorkshire  retains  many  interesdng 
examples.  The  fine  ruins  at  Knaresborougfa,  Pickering,  Bantefract, 
Richmond,  Scarborough  and  Tipton  are  described  under  their 
respective  headings.  Baiden  Tower.  pictnresouelV  situated  in 
•pper  Wharfedale,  was  built  by  Henry  de  Clifford  (d.  1523),  called 
tnc  "  shepherd  lord  "  from  the  stoky  that  he  was  brought  up  as  a 
diepherd.  He  was  a  student  of  astronomy  and  astrokiy.  Bdton 
Castle,  which  rises  majesticslly  above  Wensleydale,  was  proaounced 
by  Ldand  **  the  fdrest  in  Richraondshire."  It  is  a  souam  buildiag 
with  towers  at  the  comers,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Rschard  II.  by 
Richard  Scrope.  chancellor  of  England.  It  was  occu|rfed  by  Queen 
Mary  while  under  the  chaige  of  Lord  Scrope,  was  bedeged  during 
tbe  dvil  wafs,  and  rendsrsd  untenable  in  io^7>  Of  Bowes  Castle, 
ia  the  North  Riding  near  Barnard  Castle,  there  remains  only  the 
snuare  keep,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Alan  Niger,  ist  eari  of 
Rschmood,  in  the  l3th  century,  but  the  site  was  occupied  by  the 
pi*— fr*    Cswood  CasUe,  on  toe  (hue  near  Sdby,  retauis  iu  gate*  I 


way  tower  cneted  In  the  reiga  of  Hcary  VI.  The  casde,  sdd  to 
have  been  founded  by  iEthdstan  in  6ao,  was  the  pdace  of  the 
arehbishops  of  York,  amd  Wolsey  redded  in  it.  Conisboroogh 
Castle  stands  by  the  Don  between  Rotheiham  and  Doncaster.  its 
origin  is  unoertdn,  but  dates  probably  from  Saxon  times.  The 
kem  and  portions  of  tbe  walls  remain}  and  the  ruin  posseusss 
additiond  interest  from  its  treatment  in  Scott's  /sanAes.  The 
rains  of  Danby  CSstle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  bulk  shortly 
after  the  Conquest  by  Robert  de  Bruce  or  Brus,  are  of  various  dates 
Harewood  Castle  in  kmer  Wharfedale  was  founded  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  but  contains  no  portions  earlier  than  the  reign  ol  Edward 
III.  The  keep  of  Hdraaley  Castle  was  builc  late  in  the  xath  centuiy 
probably  fay  Robert  de  Ros,  sumamed  Furaan;  the  earthworks  ane 
apparently  of  much  earlier  date.  There  are  picturesque  remdns 
of  the  quadrangular  fortress  of  Mkldleham  in  Wensl^^lale,  bulk 
in  tbe  t3th  century  by  Robert  FluRanulph,  afterwards  nossrsscd 
by  the  Nevilles,  and  rendered  nntenaMe  by  order  of  parlikmcot  in 
1647.  Mulgravc  Castle,  near  tbe  modem  reddeooe  of  tbe  same 
name  in  the  Whitby  district,  is  said  to  have  bren  founded  two 
centuries  before  the  Conauest  by  a  Saxon  giant  named  Wade  or 
Wadda.  Parts  are  deariy  Norman,  but  some  of  the  masoniy 
sumsu  an  earlier  date.  The  castle  was  dismanrird  after  the 
dvil  wars.  There  are  sUgfat  remdn.  of  the  isth  oeotnry,  of 
Ravensworth  Castle,  near  Kichmond.  This  was  probably  an  early 
foundation  of  the  family  of  Piu  Hugh.  Sheriff  Hutton  Castte, 
between  York  and  Mahon,  was  the  foundatmn  of  Bertrsm  de  Bdmcr 
in  the  reiga  of  Stephen;  tbe  remdns  are  of  the  early  part  of  the 
»th  century,  when  the  property  passed  to  tbe  Nevillesw  Spofforth 
Castle,  near  Harrogate,  was  erected  l^  Henry  de  Percy  m  1309. 
Its  ruins  range  from  tbe  period  of  foundation  to  tbe  I5tn  century. 
Of  Tickhill  Castle,  near  Doncaster,  built  or  enlaiged  by  Roger  oe 
Busli  in  the  ixth  century,  there  are  foundations  of  the  keep  and 
frsgaents  of  the  walla.  Of  Whodttw  Castle  in  Clevdand.  the 
Perpendicular  gatehouse  u  very  fine.  One  side  remains  of  the 
great  quadrangular  fortress  of  Wressdl,  E.  df  Selby,  built  by  Thomas 
Percy,  earl  of  Worcester,  in  the  reign  ol  Richard  II.  Some  of  the 
mansloM  in  tbe  eounty  incotponte  remains  of  ancknt  strongholds, 
sucb  ss  thore  at  GiUaas,  noder  tbe  HamUeton  Hills  in  theNorsh 
Ridii^.  Ripley  near  Harrogate,  and  Skeiton  in  Cleveland.  Medievd 
mansions  are  numerous,  a  noteworthy  example  bei^g  the  Elixa- 
bethan  hall  of  Burton  Agnes,  in  the  N.  ol  Hc^demess. 

In  eodesiasticd  architecture  Yorkshire  Is  extiaoidinarily  rich 
At  the  time  of  the  Dissdution  there  were  s8  abbe^,  s6  priories. 
2%  nunneries,  ^  friaries,  13  cells.  4  commandcnes  of  Kntghtf 
Hospitdlers  and  4  preceptories  of  Knights  Templars.  The  prineit«I 
monastic  rutns  are  described  under  separate  headings  and  dee* 
where.  These  are  Bdton  Abbey  (properiy  Priory),  a  foundation  Of 
Augustiman  canons;  Fountains  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation, 
the  finest  and  most  complete  of  the  rumed  abbeys  in  England: 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Kiricstdl  near  Leeds  (e.t .) ;  the  Cistercian 
abbey  of  Ricvaubt,  and  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Mary,  at  York. 
For  ue  pbns  and  buildings  of  Fountdnst  Ku-kstall  and  St  BAary's, 
York,  see  Abbst.  Separate  reference  is  dso  made  to  the  ruim 
of  jervaulx  (Cistercian)  and  Coverbam  (Premonstratensian)  in 
Wensleydale,  and  to  the  remdns  at  Bridlington,  Guisboiougb, 
Mdton,  Whitby,  Easby  near  Richmond.  Kirknam  near  Mdton, 
Monk  Bretton  near  Bamslcy,  and  Mount  Grace  near  Northallerton. 
There  are  fine  though  scan^  remains  of  Byland  Abbey,  of  Early 
English  date,  between  Thirsk  and  Mdton;  the  abbey  was  founded 
for  Cistercian  monks  in  the  lath  century,  and  was  previoudy 
established  at  (Xd  Byland  near  RievauU.  There  was  a  house  of 
Premonstratennans  at  Egelestooe  above  the  Tees  near  Barnard 
Castle.  Other  ruins  are  tne  Cistercian  foundations  of  the  laril 
century  at  Meauz  in  Hdderness,  Roche,  E.  of  Rotherham,  and 
Sawlcy  in  Ribblesdale;  the  Benedictine  nunneries  of  Marrick 
in  upper  Swaledale,  and  Rosedale  under  the  high  moon  d  the 
N.E.;  and  the  Gilbertine  house  of  Wstton  in  HoMemess,  of  the 
tsth  century,  converted  into  a  dwdling. 

Descriptions  are  givvn  in  the  artides  on  the  respective  cities  and 
towns  of  the  catbedrd  or  minster  at  York,  and  of  the  numerous 
churches  in  that  dty;  of  the  catbedrd  churches  at  I^poo  and 
Wakcfidd;  of  the  minster  and  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Beveriey; 
and  of  the  fine  parish  diunhes  at  Bredford,  BridUngton  (the  old 
criory  church).  Hedon,  Hull.  Rotherham,  Sdby  (aobey  church), 
bheffiekl  and  Thirsk.  In  Hdderness  are  the  splendid  churches 
of  Howden  and  Patrington,  both  in  the  mdn  Decorated;  and  tbe 
fine  late  Norman  buDdmg  at  Kiritbum.  A  very  perfect  though 
small  example  of  a  Norman  diurdi  is  seen  at  Btrlon  on  the  Aire 
below  Pontefract.  At  Nun  Monkton  near  York  is  a  beautiful 
Early  English  church,  formerly  belonging  to  a  Benedictine  nunnery. 
Goodmanham  in  the  S.  Wdds  Is  the  scene,  in  all  probability,  of 
the  conversion  by  Padinus  of  Edwin  of  Northumbna  in  tes*  who 
was  dterwards  baptised  at  York.  At  Kirhdale  near  Rjrkby 
Moorride  In  the  N.  Riding  is  a  singular  eaample  d  an  iiacribed 
sundid  d  pre-Conquest  date.  At  f.astingham  m  the  same  district 
is  a  very  fine  and  eariy  Norman  crypt. 

See  VieleHa  Comnty  HUlary,  Yorishirg;  T.  Allen.  Hisimy  d 
<ftr  County  ef  York  (3  vols..  London,  1818-31):  T.  Bdnea.  for^ 
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F'udia  Sburssouw, Baillii  ttntU  in  Yarhkin  (Lotviuo,  I'rill 
T,  D,  WhiutEcr.  Uitlaty  tlPicSmtt^lUn  (LondoD.  ISijI.  H.ii.'ty 
lir  Ci4HS  (LohIoo.  IB^B).  Hinm  g/LM^  wi^  eiin-J  [>  »>!>..  Ui,l>, 
liity,  j.  WuDHiEkt,  YorkiArt:  WetewUJa  if  Slrajjo,,!  jij 
TiMiU.  voL  i.  (^Kffidd.  IS>6):  W.  &uiieb.  CMIu  a-ii  .■•■  - 
tf  K»jbUr(  (Yorii.  ISJS):  J.  Hunter.  3i»lll  Cor^k'x  I; 
londM.  iSiS-jl):  T,  J.  Shuhan  ind  T-  WhcUon.  Hulsru 

Am  <]  vol>-  Btverley,  ISSS'S?''  '^-  l^^EcUlc.  r^'pof-'fl:"^ 
Dictimary  of  KarijWw  (Notlhilleitijn,  laoo);  G.  H.  &  it,  N. 
PIinUEcnct  HirrUoo.  Biaon  oj  Votki^in  iLandon,  tfi7<).  ^■■■Y. 
mrr  alio  pubLkalioiu  <i(  the  Voclahin  Aii±aeila(ical  an.j  TiipD- 

TOKKTOWH,  k  tcnni  uid  the  county-Kat  of  Yoik  coimty, 
^ugfaia,  U.SJt.,  oa  the  Voik  river  la  m.  from  iU  mouth,  uid 
iboot  60  IB.  E.S.E.  of  RichnMrDd.  Pop.  (igio)  ij6.  It  [1 
served  by  the  BAltimore,  Cbeupcake  &  Richmond  steunifaip 
line,  ud  ibout  6}  m.  diituit  is  Lee  Hall,  ■  itBtloii  on  tlie  Cheaa- 
petke  b  Ohio  nilv*y.  large  deposit!  of  mtii  neu  the  town 
sre  lued  for  the  nunufictute  of  cement.  In  the  miin  itmt 
U  Ibe  oldat  mstom-house  in  the  United  States,  and  the  house 
of  Tliomas  Nelson  (i7^S-r7S9),  a  signer  of  the  Dedaration  of 
Independence.  In  commemoration  of  ihe  sunender  of  Lord 
CominIliainOctobeTi7ST,thereisB  monument  of  Maine  granite 
(too  ft.  6  in.  high)  (ksigDtd  by  R.  M.  Hunt  and  J.  Q.  A.  Wardi 
Its  comer-^tone  was  laid  in  iSfll  during  the  centennial  celebra- 
lion  of  Ibe  surrender,  and  it  was  completed  in  1SE3.  Yorklown 
was  foimded  in  1691 ,  as  a  port  of  entry  for  York  county.  It 
became  the  county.9eflt  In  r696,  and  althoogh  it  never  had  moir 
than  about  300  housfa  its  trade  was  considerable  until  it  was 
ruined  by  the  Wai  of  Independence.  In  that  war  the  fii 
'  noiy  of  the  Americans  and  their  French  allies  took  place 


Baffled  by  Genentl  Kathanael  Greene  fa  his  campaign  In  the 
'  Caroliau,  lui  diminiiTifd  force  (fewer  than  14D0)  sadly  m  need  al 
reialorcement,  and  periuaded  that  the  more  aouttem  cuanie^  ---'j 


el  Uiht  inlantry  to  check  Arnold,  and  wba  b 
la  ooflimand  of  oQ  the  American  troops  in  Vii 
&nl  attempt  was  ro  prevent  the  union  of  LaJ 
Anihony  Wayne.  Failing  in  thig,  he  retired 
the  hope,  it  It  thought,  of  receiving  (urihcr  : 
CenenTHeory Clinton.  Clinton. nhohadnotai 

ean  aoinii  Virginia,  at  £rtt  ordered  him  t( 
■  timn  ID  aicfin  the  defence  oT  New  Voik 
forceiDcoti  came  to  New  York,  and  at  the  h<i 
proved  Cornwallii'j  plan, Clint"      ---'---■'. 
base  in  tbe  Cheiapeake  and  di 

for  the  protection  of  the  Briiiih  navy.    Cor 

and  Gloucester  early  [n  Auaiiit  and  immediately  began  to  fortify 
Ihem.  While  Comw3lli<  warn  mtichinB  fiom  N.  Carolina  to 
Virginia,  Wathinpon  learned  ihai  a  laige  French  Beet  under 
Count  deGnuKwu  to  come  up  liom  the  Wat  Indies  in  the  .umoier 

^1„^°1.' amie*  At  ^^o'JIlwinn '(May  "^"'""wnhen'fieW. 
^2JJ^  Connecticut,  with  the  French  commandetm,  Waihinpon 


Virginia 


tuggHtiiHit  lEDm  Rochambeai 


'the'™!?  of 


Cntat  alone  (Sepicmber  jih),  1 


•ai  obliged 

GraBc'a  plan,  and  tbe  French  land  forcei  leJle 
Beet  trantpDTted  the  allied  aimy  fivm  the  1h    ^ 
10  the  vicinity  ol  Williamibiirg.  and  on  r' 
it  mon^bnt  toVorktown.    Recdviag  en  Ih 
from  Clinton  prvmnng  i^ef.  and  uarleg 
flaalt  htm.  Coniweilit  abudocwd  h' 
ajxi  withdrew  to  hit  Inaei 


the  Ml.    On  lie  nidit  d 

firtt  ptnlkl  about  600  yt.. 

ing  fhm  ■  deep  taviiie  on  the  N.W.  t 

S-El,  a  dittance  ot  BHuly  1  a.  Six  dan  later  the  tecood  parallel 
wai  begun  within  yn  ydt.  of  tha  Briiiih  Hnet,  and  it  wai  peaetkxlly 
completed  on  tbe  nidit  ti  the  i4tb  and  IJth,  when  two  Britub 
redoubts  were  curiea  by  unuK.  one  by  the  Araericani  led  by 


iSa  by  usuK.  one 
IB  aiHT  ooe  by  the  Fi 


'Colonel  AbercTDmbie 
...ies.     He  eanird  Ibm  j 


.ke  an  ai „ 

ana  Aukod  eleven  guns,  but  they  wvrv 
T  ready  for  service  agaio  twelve  botin 
!  I6lh  and  171b  Conwaliit  aUciBjMad 
-,  -.  Cloucetter  on  tbe  oppuile  wdc  of  lb* 
ined  what  httle  chance  oT  niccai  there  wu 
111  uii>  vcuiiin.  in  gnve  danger  o(  an  aiiault  from  the  allio, 
CocawalUi  nueied  to  •urrcoderon  the  17th;  two  days  later  hit 
whole  army,  nmlitiag  e<  707}  oAcen  and  mea,  wai  luinnidrrFd, 
and  American  Independence  was  poetically  asuied.  The  Biitidi 
Ion  during  the  aiege  wai  about  156  killed  and  ii6  wounded;  tbe 
American  and  Fiench  lottas  wen  ts  lolled  and  199  woundcd- 

In  iSAi  tbe  Caafederate  defences  about  Yori;iowit  ■mam 
besieged  foramonlh  (April  4'May  3)  by  the  .^rmy  ol  the 
Potomac  uoder  f^eral  M'Clellan.  There  wasno  intention  oa 
the  part  of  the  Confederate  ccmmander-in-chief ,  Joteph  Johnston, 
(o  do  mort  than  gain  lime  by  balding  Yorittown  and  Ihe  hoc 
of  Ihc  Warwick  river  sslong  as  possible  without  serious  Gating, 
and  without  imperilling  the  line  ol  retreat  en  Rjchmondi  and 
when  after  many  delays  M'Clellan  was  in  a  position  toajtault 
with  full  assistance  from  his  heavy  siege  guni,  Ibe  COnlederatu 
feU  back  on  WUliamsbuig. 

SeeT.  N.  Page.  "  Old  Yoiktown,"  in  &ri(iKr-iVatEn'»  (October, 
tSSl);  H.  P.  Johnston,  Tlit  YmliUnm  Campairxiutd  Uu  SurmuUr  li 
CamuaUil  (New  Voik,  1881);  A.  S.  Webb,  T*i  Prat'iuKliw  Cani- 
pav>i(NewYc>ik,i&S3]iandJ.  C  Ropo,  SUry  i^  lit  CM  IPar, 

TOHUBAS;  rORUBAUIID.  TIk  Yoruba,  a  group  of  N^re 
tribes,  have  ^ven  their  name  to  an  eitensive  area  in  West 
Africa,  in  the  hinterland  of  Lagtis.  The  Yoruba  are  of  true 
Negro  stock,  in  many  respects  typical  of  the  race,  but  among 
them  are  found  persons  with  hghier  ^ina  and  featum  recaliizig 
Ihe  Hanu'lic  or  Semitic  peoples.  This  arises,  in  all  prohabiiity, 
from  an  inhltralion  of  Berber  and  Arab  blood  through  tbe  fula 
(;.!.).  The  Yoruba  themselves  have  traditions  »f  an  Oriental 
ori^.  Tbey  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  among  the  beat 
known  being  the  Oyo"  Yoruba  proper,  Ihe  Fgba,  Jebu,  Ife  and 
Ihadan.  Tbey  are  sometimes  called  by  the  French  Nago,  and 
ore  known  to  Ihe  Sierra  Leonis,  muq'  of  whom  are  of  Yonihi 
descent,  as  Aliu.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  AmerioK 
negroes  are  alM  said  <o  be  of  Yoruba  origin.  For  a  long  perisd 
the  Yoruba  were  raided  by  the  Dahomeyana  and  other  cout 
tribes,  to  scU  as  slaves  to  the  whhe  traders.  They  are  both 
STi  urban  and  agricultural  people.  Pottery,  weaving,  tanbing. 
dyeing,  and  forging  are  among  their  industries.  The  houses  o( 
chiefs  often  containing  hfly  rooms,  are  well  htiilt,  and  decorated 
With  carvings  representing  symbolic  devkei,  fabuknu  uunials 
and  scenes  of  war  or  the  chase. 

The  Yoruba  have  concidenbTe  adnrbiistrBtivt  aUIity.  Their 
system  of  government  places  Ihe  power  in  a  coundl  ot  ^ei?  pve. 
sided  over  by  a  chief  who  owes  his  position  to  a  combination  «i 
prii]dpl»  of  heredity  and  election.'  The  niUng  duel  BiiiM 
R,  E.  Dennett. itato  that  Ihe  government  li  hosed  on  the  rule 
-.  .3ur  great  chiefs  who  leiHctively  repieient  thephaibof  family 
He.  niiDelj.  (I)  the  deified  head  of  the  himUy.cr"-"^^'— '-'-■- 
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timmsm  be  tdon  from  tkt  ncmbcn  ol  one  of  tw  ^^Tnij^  ^ 

Hirer wkw  in  many  cases  paasing  from  one  to  the  oUicr  iaa^\T'*'^  •  <^ 

alunatdy.    rrimBynituae  b  not  iMcwMrily  oonaUeved.       '  I  ^  '"^'Z' 

Before  the  introduction  of  lettera  the  Yonte  are  tild  to  hav^f   '      * 
cmployod  koocted  itriiifi  for  recording  events.    Their  *~-rfii^  I 
vbich  has  been  reduced  to  writjos:  and  carefully  studied,  has  pcae^  I 
traced  as  far  E.  as  Kaoo  in  the  Hausa  country.    The  best  luown  ■  r^^-  - 
dialectic  varieties  are  those  of  Egba,  Jebu,  Ondo.  Ife,  Illorin  and  |  ^^  ^   ^ 
Oyo  (Yoniba  proper,  called  also  Nago) ;  but  the  discrepancies  are    'where  t^ 


hrfag 


''^•*. 


slighc  The  most  marked  feature^  a  strong  tendency  towards 
monosyllabism— produced  by  phonetic  decay — has  given  rise  to 
the  principle  of  intonation*  required  to  distinguish  words  originally 
different  but  reduced  b)[  corruption  to  the  condition  of  homophones. 
Besides  the  tones,  of  vhich  there  are  three, — high,  low  and  middle, — 
Yoruba  has  alio  developed  a  degiee  of  vocalic  harraooy  *  in  which  the 
vowels  of  the  affixes  are  assinuIatBd  to  that  of  the  root.  laflexioo, 
as  in  Bantu*  is  effected  chiefly  by  prefixes:  and  there  is  a  remarlutble 
power  of  word>forniation  by  the  fusion  of  several  relational  elements 
in  a  single  compound  term.  The  Bible  and  several  other  books 
have  beat  tianslated  into  Yoniba,  which  as  a  medium  of  general 
interooorse  in  West  Africa  tanks  in  importance  next  to  Hausa 
and  Mandingan.  The  Yoruba  religioo  is  that  usually  known  as 
fetishisai. 

.  The  YomoncoQntrycxteiKit  from  Benin  on  the  £.  to  Dahomey 
on  the  W.  (where  it  somewhat  overlaps  the  French  frontier), 
being  bounded  N.  by  Borga  and  S.  kiy  the  coastlands  of  Lagos. 
It  oovoa  about  35,000  aq.  m.  Most  of  it  is  included  in  the 
British  profeectocate  of  Southern  Nigeria.  The  land  is  modcr- 
auly  elevaud  and  a  large  part  of  it  b  densely  forested.  It  is 
wdi  watoed;  the  riven  bdong  mainly  to  the  coast  systems* 
though  seme  dsain  U>  the  Niger.  The  history  ol  YorubaLuid,  as 
known  to  Eiuopeans,  does  not  go  back  beyond  the  ck>ae  of  the 
17th  century.  At  that  time  it  was  a  powerful  empire,  and  had 
indirectly  ONne — tkrou^  its  connexion  with  Benin  and  Dahomey 
— to  some  extent  under  £uiopean  influence.  There  was  also  a 
much  slighter  Moslem  influence.  One  tradition  brought  the 
founder  of  the  nation  fxom  Bomu..  The  Yoruba  appear  to  have 
inhabited  their  present  coontxy  at  least  as  cariy  as  A.D.  xooa 
In  the  zSth  centuiy  the  Yoruba.  were  constantly  engaged  in 
warfare  with  their  Dahomeyan  neigbbou^^  and  in  1738 
they  captured  Kana,  the  sacred  city  of  the  kings  of  Dahomey. 
From  X747  to  the  time  ol  King  Geao  (18x8)  the  Dahomeyans 
paid  tribute  to  Yoruho.  It  was  not  untU  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  centuiy  that  the  Yoruba  came  as  far  S.  as  the  sea,  when 
they  founded  a  colony  at  Lagos.  About  1825  the  province  of 
Illorin,  already  permeated  by  Moslem  influences  from  the  north* 
declared  itself  inidependent  of  the  Yoruba,  and  shortly  afterwards 
YonibaUnd  was  ovemm  by  Fula  invaidecs.  From  this  time 
(x8ia-j5)  the  Yoruba  empire — there  had  been  six  confederate 
kingdoms — was  broken  up  into  a  number  of  comparatively  weak 
states,  who  waned  with  one  another*  with  the  Dahomeyans  and 
with  their  Moslem  neighbours.  The  sidvent  of  the  British  at 
first  led  to  further  complications  and  fightmg,  but  gradually 
the  various  tribes  gained  confidence  in  the  colonial  government 
and  sought  its  services  as  peacemaker.  A  treaty  placing  their 
countiy  under  British  protection  was  signed  by  the  Egba  in 
January  1893,  and  the  subsequent  extension  of  British  contnrf 
over  the  other  portions  of  Yoruboland  met  with  no  opposition. 
Though  divided  into  lemi-iiidcpendcnt  states,  the  Yoruba 
retain  a  feeble  sense  of  common  nationality.  The  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Yoruba  power  is  the  alafin  or  king  of  Oyo 
occupying  the  N.  and  central  parts  of  the  whole  re^on.  Round 
this  centnl  state,  which  has  lost  much  of  its  importance,  are 
grouped  the  kingdoms  of  lUoria,  Ijcsa,  Ife  and  Ondo  in  the  £.* 
Mahin  and  Jebu  In  the  S.  and  Egba  in  the  W.  The  ruler  of 
each  of  these  states  has  a  title  chazacteristic  of  his  office.  Thus 
the  chief  of  Ife  bears  the  title  oi  pni  (a  term  indicating 
spiritual  supremacy).  To  the  oni  of  Ife  or  the  alafin  of  Oyo  all 
the  other  great  cMefs  announce  their  succession.  The  onl. 
says  Sir  William  MacGregor,  is  regarded  as  the  fountain  of 
honour,  and  without  his  consent  no  chief  can  assume  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  a  crown.    The  most  important  of  tlie  Yoruba 

bthsrfaood:  (3)  motherhood;  (4)  sooshipw  The  chief  reoreaenting 
motherhood  is  brother  to  the  mother,  ana  in  the  developea  state  has 
the  BaJognn  or  war  IcnL 


mutual 


rfy  fifty  when  he  dedded  to  take  ho^r  orden. 

iheauthorof  J\rtgAf  TkougfUt  was  not,  in  hb 

'ment  to  reU^on  and  morality  which  he 

•ms  intimacy  with  the  duke  off  Whaiton 

'''I  not  improve  hb  reputation.    A 

'obab^  gives  the  correct  vkw. 

js,  though  without  f**i^*^^ 

guide*  was  perpetually 

niade  him  pass  a  foolish 

'<  <s  having  a  very  good 
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YfiSAI  [Kikudnl  (i78i-,t^    .  ''  ' 

son  of  a  ronwrat  named  Kawari  ^^f^*^  ^ 
by  the  Kikuchi  family*  who  Si ^.^^  ^" 
tlK.  Tokugawa  cUm.  ^Wh^  :SJ^  W/:  ' 
TakaU  Enjft;  but,  after  studySrS  JSL  ^*i 
ShijO,  and  Maruyama  schools--?*  iiJv*'H4i»  vi'  '  ^ 
Osui*  a  son  of  Okj^j-hTdcvSpS^      ***'  ^*^'  '    ' 
having  some  affinities  with  thatof  t2«  ^It***-'-'^.     ' 
oneoftheh«tofthegrtatpahiieTsofjaS».^J:*    H»^'' 
h«toiy  of  Japanese  heioea,  the  ^^WkSCI***  •^•^. 
speam«olhis  power  as  a  draughtsman  in  bSk  *  "^J^-^*- 

YOSBHITB,  a  famous  valley  on  the  W  ^EL^  *^* 
Nevada  of  Califomia,  about  150  m.  E.  of  WpIJUS  *'^% 
4000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  7  m.  k>ng,  half  a  nule  toTSf*  •*• 
and  neariy  a  mile  deep*  eroded  out  of  hard  mass^  fJij*^* 
glacial  action.  Its  precipitous  walls  present  a  BtTrtlJi*^ 
of  forms,  and  the  bottom,  a  fiUed-up  lake  basin  iTwvd'^'' 


rocks 


parit-like.  The  most  noUble  of  the  wall  waa  are*  w 
Capitan,  3300  ft.  high,  a  sheer,  phtin  mass  of  graniu-'  ih* 
Three  Brothem,  North  Dome,  Glader  Point,  the  SentinM 
Cathedral,  Sentniel  Dome  and  '^—'--  »-*    * —     -  ^• 


Cloud's  Rest,  from  s8oo  to 
neariy  6000  ft.  high;  and  Half  Dome,  the  noblest  of  all,  which 
rises  at  the  head  of  the  valley  to  the  height  of  4740  ft.  These 
rocks  illostrate  on  a  grand  scale  the  actk>n  of  ice  in  mountain 
sculpture.  For  here  five  huge  glaciers  united  to  form  the 
grand  trunk  ^ader  that  eroded  the  valley  and  occupied  it 
as  its  channeL  Its  moraines,  though  mostly  obscured  by 
vegetation  and  weathering,  may  still  be  traced;  while  on  the 
snowy  peaks  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Merced  a  considerable 
number  of  amall  gladen,  once  tribuUry  to  the  main  Yosemite 
glader,  still  exist.  The  Bridal  Vdi  Fall,  900  ft.  high,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  lower  end  of  the  valley. 
Towards  the  upper  end  the  great  Yosemite  Fall  poun  from  a 
height  of  ateo  ft.  The  vall^  divides*  tt  the  head  into  three 
branches,  the  Tenajra,  Merced  and  South  Fork  canyons.  In 
the  main  (Merced)  branch  are  the  Vernal  and  Nevada  Falls* 
400  and  600  ft.  high.  The  Nevada  is  usually  ranked  next 
to  the  Yosemite  among  the  five  main  falls  of  the  valley*  and 
is  the  whitest  of  all  the  falls.  The  Vernal,  about  half  a  mile 
bebw  the  Nevada,  b  famous  for  its  afteniooD  rainbows,  At 
flood-time  it  is  a  needy  legular  sheet  about  80  ft.  wide,  changing 
as  it  descends  from  green  to  purpl|sb-gny  and  white.  In 
the  S.  branch,  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  mahi  val^y,  is  the 
lililouette  Fan,  600  fL  high,  one  ol  the  moat  beautiful  of  the 
Yosemite  choir. 

Considering  the  gieat  hdght  of  the  snowy  monntahia  about 
the  valley,  the  climate  of  the  Yosemite  is  itmarkafa^  mild. 
The  vegetation  is  rich  and  luxuriant.  The  taDat  pines  are  over 
soo  ft.  high;  the  tnmks  of  some  of  the  oaks  are  from  6  to  8 
ft.  in  diameter;  violeta,  lilica,  goUen^^ods,  ceanothiis,  man* 
mmita,  wild  rose  and  aaalea  make  broad  beds  and  banks  of 
bkMNn  in  the  spring;  and  on  the  wanneat  parts  ol  the  waBs 
flowen  blosaom  in  every  month  of  the  year. 
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The  taUey  was  diseovotd  in  i8si  by  a  miliUxy  oompaay 
in  pursoit  of  marauding  Indians;  regular  tourist  travel  began 
in  1856.  The  first  pennanent  settler  in  the  valley  was  Mr  J.  C. 
Lamon,  who  built  a  cabin  in  t&e  upper  end  of  it  in  z86o  and 
phtnted  gardens  and  ordiaids.  In  1864  the  valley  was  granted 
to  the  state  of  Califoinia  by  act  of  Congress  on  condition 
that  it  diould  be  held  as  a  place  of  public  use,  rtsozt  and 
recreation  f»^«H»n*>»L>  for  all  time,  was  le-ceded  to  the  United 
Sutes  by  Califoniia  on  the  3rd  of  hfarch  1905,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  Yosemlte  National  Park. 

In  the  nunber  anid  height  of  its  vertical  falls  and  in  the  masiive 
sraadear  of  El  Capstan  and  Half  Dome  rocks  Yoaemite  is  unrivalled, 
out  there  are  many  other  valleys  of  the  same  kind.  The  most  noted 
of  those  in  the  Sierra,  visited  every  summer  by  tourists,  hunters  and 
mountaineers;  are  the-Hetch  Hetchy  Valley,  a  wonderful  counter- 
part of  Yosemite  in  the  Tuolumne  canyon;  Tehipitee  Valley,  in 
the  Middle  Fork  canyon  of  King*s  river;  and  the  King's  river 
Yosemite  in  the  South  Fork  canyon,  the  latter  being  larger  and 
deeper  than  the  Merced  Yosemite.  All  are  similar  in  their  trends, 
forms,  sculpture  and  vegetation,  and  are  plainly  and  harmoniously 
related  to  the  ancient  glaciers.  The  Romsdal  and  NaerSdal  of 
Norway  and  Lautertminnen  of  the  Alps  are  well  characterixed 
glacial  valleys  of  the  Yosemite  type,  and  in  S.E.  Alaska  many  may 
be  observed  in  process  of  formation. 

See  the  Annual  Rtpwts  (Washington.  1891  sqq.)  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Park;  the  Guid*  to  tkg  YosemiU  published  by  the 
CaUfomia  Geological  Survey;  John  Muir.  Our  Notional  Parks 
(Boston.  1901);  and  Bunnell's  Discovery  of  the  Yostmiie  (New 
York,i893r  (J.  Mo.*) 

YOUOHAL  (pronounced  Yani),  »  seaport,  market  town  and 
watering-place  of  county  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  W.  aide  of  the 
Blackwater  eituary,  and  on  the  Cork  &  Youghal  branch  of 
the  Great  Southern  k  WesUm  railway,  96|  m.  £.  of  Cork. 
Popb  (X901)  5393.  The  ooUegiate  church  of  St  Mary,  in  the 
biter  Decorated  style,  was  erected  in  the  itth  century,  but 
rebuilt  in  the  X3th,  and  since  that  time  frequently  restored. 
It  contains  a  beautiful  monument  to  the  sst  cari  of  Cork. 
The  college  was  founded  by  an  earl  of  Desniond  in  2464. 
Thene  are  still  a  few  fragments  of  the  Dominican  friary  founded 
in  1269.  The  Clock  Gale  (177 1)  is  noticeable,  and  portions  of 
the  old  walls  are  to  be  seen.  Myrtle  Grove  was  formeriy  the 
residence  of  Sir  Walter  Rakigh.  He  was  mayor  of  Youghal 
in  1588-89,  and  is  said  to  have  first  cultivated  the  potato  here. 
The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  but  has  a  bar  at  the 
mouth.  At  the  N.  extremity  of  the  harbour  the  river  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  on  wooden  piles.  The  principal  exports 
are  corn  and.  other  agricultural  produce;  the  imports  are 
coal,  culm,  timber  and  slate.  Coarse  earthenware  and  bricks 
are  roanufactored.  Fine  point-lace  commanding  his^  prices 
is  made  by  the  Presentation  Sisters.  The  Blackwater  is 
famous  for  salmon,  and  sea-fishing  is  important.  The  Strand, 
the  modern  portion  of  the  town,  has  all  the  attributes  of  a 
seaside  rescMt. 

YoucM  {Esckam,  "  the  Yew  wood  ")  was  made  a  settlement 
of  the  Northmen  in  the  gth  century,  and  was  incorporated 
by  King  John  in  1209.  The  Franciscan  monastery,  founded 
at  Youghal  by  FtUC^rsld  in  13  a4>  was  the  earliest  house  of 
that  Older  in  Ireland.  Sir  Roger  Mortimer  landed  at  Youghal 
in  1317.  The  town  was  plundered  by  the  earl  of  Desmond 
in  1579.  In  164X  it  was  garrisoned  and  defended  by  the  eaxl 
of  Code  In  X649  it  declared  for  the  parliament,  and  was 
occupied  as  his  headquarters  by  CromwelL  It  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  from  1374  till  the  Union,  after  that 
only  one  down  to  X885. 

TOUVO,  ARTHUR  (i74i-t82o),  English  writer  on  agriculture 
and  social  economy,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Young, 
rector  of  Bradfield,  in  Suffolk,  chaplain  to  Speaker  Onslow,  was 
bom  on  the  xxth  of  September  i74r.  After  being  at  a  school 
at  Lavenham,  he  was  in  1758  placed  in  a  mercantile  house 
«t  Lynn,  but  showed  no  taste  for  commefcial  pursuits.  He 
pnblkhed,  when  only  seventeen,  a  pamphlet  On  ll«  War  in 
N^rtk  America,  and  In  1761  went  to  London  and  started  a 
peiiodical  work,  entitled  Tk»  Unioon  Mutntn,  which  was 
A©»n-*  ^-  ♦•^  --^viee  of  Samud  Johnson.  He  also  wrote 
(r  ^JM  ON  tko  Proamtt  Slak  of  AJfairral  Home 
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bad  given  him  the  direction  of  the  family  estate  nt  Brndfidd 
Hall;  but  the  property  was  small  and  cnaunbeied  with  debt. 
From  1763  to  1766  he  devoted  himself  to  farming  on  his 
mother's  property.  In  X765  he  married  a  Miss  Allen;  but  the 
union  is  said  not  to  have  been  happy,  though  he  was  of  domestic 
habits  and  an  affectionate  father.  In  X767  he  undertook  on 
his  0W9  account  the  management  of  a  farm  in  Essex.  He 
engaged  in  various  experiments,  and  embodied  the  results  of 
them  in  A  Course  of  Experimental  AgrkuUnre  (X770).  Thou^ 
Young's  experiments  were,  in  general,  unsuccessful,  he  thus 
acquired  a  solid  kxu>wled^  of  agriculture.  He  had  already 
begun  a  series  of  journeys  through  England  and  Wales,  nnd 
gave  an  account  of  his  observations  in  books  which  appeared 
from  X768  to  X770— i4  Six  Weeks'  Tow  through  the  Southern 
Counties  of  England  and  Wales,  A  Six  Months'  Tour  through  the 
North  of  Engfamd  and  the  Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of 
England,  He  says  that  these  books  contained  the  only  extant 
information  relative  to  the  rental,  produce  and  stock  of  England 
that  was  founded  on  actual  examination.  Hiey  were  very 
favourably  received,  being  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages by  1793. 

.  In  1768  he  published  the  Farmer's  Letters  to  the  Peopie  ef 
EngUind,  in  X77X  the  Farmer^s  Calendar,  which  went  thnragh  a 
great  number  of  editions,  and  in  X774  his  PelUiad  Arithmetic, 
which  was  widely  translated.  About  this  time  Young  acted 
as  parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Morning  Post,  He  made  a 
tour  in  Ireland  in  1776,  publishing  his  Tour  in  IfeUmi  in  1780. 
In  r784  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Anmdsef  Agfiadhere, 
whidi  was  continued  for  45  volumes:  this  worit  had  many  om- 
tributors,  among  whom  was  CSeorge  III.,  writing  under  the  nem 
de  plume  of  *'  Ralph  Robmson."  Young's  first  visit  to  France 
was  made  in  1787.  Traversing  that  country  in  evcsry  direction 
just  before  and  during  the  first  movements  of  the  Revolution, 
he  has  given  valuable  notices  of  the  cortdition  <A.  thfe  people 
and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  at  that  critical  juncture.  The 
Traxds  in  France  appeared  in  2  vob.  in  X79a.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
then  (r793)  just  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  SixKJair. 
In  this  capacity  he  gave  most  valuable  assistance  in  the  collect&on 
and  preparation  of  agricultural  surveys  of  the  English  counties. 
His  sight,  however,  failed,  and  in  x8ix  he  had  an  operation  for 
cataract,  which  proved  unsucceasfuL  He  suffered  also  in  his 
last  years  from  stone.  He  died  on  the  Mth  <A  April  i8aa 
He  left  an  autobiography  in  MS.,  which  was  edited  (1898)  by 
Miss  M.  Betham-^wards,  and  is  the  main  authority  for  his 
life;  and  also  the  materials  for  a  great  work  on  the  "  Elements 
and  practice  of  agriculture." 

Arthur  Young  was  the  greatest  of  all  English  writeis  on  agri- 
culture; but  it  IS  as  a  social  and  political  observer  that  he  b  best 
known,  and  his  Tour  in  Ireland  and  TVosieb  in  France  are  atiD  fuA 
of  interest  and  instroction.  He  saw  deariy  and  expoaed  unaparingly 
the  causes  which  retarded  the  piuym  of  Ireland.  'He  straogly 
urged  the  repeal  of  the  pooal  laws  which  pressed  upon  the  Catholics; 
he  condemned  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Great  Britain  on  the 
commerce  of  Ireland,  and  also  the  perpe^tual  interference  of  the 
Irish  parliament  with  industrv  by  prohibitions  and  bounties.  He 
favoured  a  Icgtslattve  union  oi  Ireland  with  (keat  Britain,  thoi^h 
be  did  not  regard  such  a  measure  as  absolutely  necessary,  many  of 
its  advantages  being  otherwise  attainable. 

The  soil  M  France  he  found  in  general  superior  to  that  of  En^laad. 
and  its  produce  less.  Agriculture  was  neither  as  wtU  undentood 
nor  as  much  esteemed  as  in  Endand.  He  aeveiely  censured  the 
higher  classes  for  their  neglect  of  it.  "  Bam^ment  (from  conrt) 
alone  will  force  the  French  nobilitv  to  execute  what  the  English  do 
for  pleasure — reside  upon  and  adorn  their  estates.**  Young  saw 
the  commenoeniettt  of  violence  in  the  rural  (Bstricts,  and  his  sjrm- 
pathies  began  to  uke  the  skle  of  the  classes  suffering  from  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolution.  This  change  of  atdtude  was  shown  by 
his  publication  in  1793  of  a  tract  entitled  The  Example  of  France  a 
Wamint  to  England,  Of  the  profounder  ttgtdficanoe  of  the  French 
otttbrealc  be  seems  to  have  had  liule  klea.  and  thought  the  criris 
would  be  met  by  a  coottitvtiooal  adjastment  in  accordance  with  the 
English  type.  He  strongly  condemne(l  the  mitayer  system,  thea 
wkiely  prevalent  in  France,  as  "  perpetuating  poverty  and 
tng  instruction  "—as,  in  fact,  the  rain  of  the  country.  F 
his  phrases  have  been  often  quoted  by  the  uliuiuins  of 
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pnoprietonlBpM  favouring  their  view.  **TlieDu^icofpn>pertytQn» 
Mad  to  foUL  "  Giw  a  man  tlie  Mcuie  ponasion  of  a  Ueak  rock, 
and  be  will  tura'  It  into  a  garden ;  give  him  a  nine  years'  lease  ot  a 
garden,  and  he  will  convert  it  into  a  desert"  But  theie  wntences, 
n  vhich  the  eptgcanuBatic  form  exagseiatCB  a  truth,  and  which 
aUght  seem  to  laprttcnt  the  poMeroion  of  capital  aa  of  no  iaiportanoe 
in  agriculture,  must  not  be  taken  as  oonvc>'ing  his  approbation  of 
the  system  of  small  properties  in  general.  He  approved  it  only 
whea  the  subdiviaion  was  strictly  limited,  and  even  dien  with  great 
vcserves;  and  be  remained  to  me  end  what  }'.  S.  Miii  calls  nim, 
*'  the  apostle  of  /a  grands  cnllmi,'* 

The  Directory  in  1801  ordered  bis  writings  00  the  art  to  be  tiana* 
btedand  published  at  Paris  in  ao  volumes  under  the  title  of  Lt 
CuftmOmr  ^ngfais.  His  Trawth  m  FrancB  were'  translated  In 
1793-94  by  Soutts;  a  new  versioa  by  M.  Lesage,  with  an  Intro* 
duction  by  M.  de  Lavergne.  appealed  in  ifilso.  An  interesting 
review  of  the  latter  publication,  under  the  title  of  Artimr  Young 
tt  la  Framu  dt  J789,  will  be  found  in  M.  Baudrillart*s  PuhlicisUs 
(and  ed.,  1873). 


TOmra,  BKIOHAM  (1801-Z877),  second  picaideiit  of  the 
Cbarch  of  Jem  Chriat  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  waa  born  in 
Whittingham,  Vcnnont,  on  the  ist  of  June  1801.  He  died  in 
Salt  Lake  Citjr,  Utah,  on  the  99th  of  August  187  7.  (See  MornoHB.) 

TOUMO.  GHARLBS  HAYVB  (1777-1856),  English  actor,  was 
the  SOD  of  a  surgeon.  HJa  first  stage  wpptannct  was  in  Liver- 
pool in  1798  as  Dou^aSk  io  Home's  tragedy.  Hk  first  London 
appearance  was  In  1807  as  Hamlet.  With  the  decline  off  John 
PUlip  Kenble,  and  until  the  ooming  of  Kean  and  Maocedy, 
he  was  the  leadmg  English  tragedian.    He  retired  in  183a. 

TOUNG*  EDVARD  (1683-1765),  English  poet,  author  of 
Nig/U  TkpmgfUs,  son  of  Edward  Young,  afterwards  dean  of 
SaUsbttry,  was  bom  at  his  father's  rectory  at  Upham,  near 
Winchester,  and  was  baptiasd  on  the  3rd  of  July  1683.  He  was 
educated  on  the  foondation  at  Winchester  oAkge,  and  matri- 
culated in  X703  at  New  (Allege,  Oxford.  He  soon  removed  to 
Coqnis  Chrlsti,  and  in  1 708  was  nominated  by  Ardibisfaop  Tenison 
to  a  law  feUowship  at  All  Souls',  for  the  sake  of  Dean  Young,  who 
died  in  1705.  He  took  his  degree  of  D.CX.  in  1719.  His  first 
publication  waa  an  BpiMl*  Io  . , , .  Lard  Lamioime  (1713).  It 
was  followed  by  a  Faem  on  Iho  Last  Day  (1713),  dedicated  to  Qattn 
Anne;  Tko  Forco  of  Rdigiom:  or  Vanqwisk'd  Lorn  (1714),  &  poem 
on  the  eieaition  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  dedicated 
to  the  countess  of  SaHsbniy;  and  an  epistle  to  Addison,  On  tko 
UuQnem'iDtaAmidHUM^ettfs  AuessiontotMo  Tkrono{t7t4), 
in  adiich  be  made  indecent  haste  to  praise  the  new  king.  Tlie 
fttlsomeAyk  of  these  dedications  ill  accords  witli  the  pious  tone 
of  the  poems,  and  tb^  are  omitted  in  the  cditiba  ef  his  voifca 
drawn  up  Iqr  lumaelf.  About  this  time  began  his  oonnetion  with 
Philip,  duke  of  Wharton,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Dublin  in 
1717*  In  1719  liis  play  of  ^wnrir  waa  produced  at  Drary  Lane, 
and  in  1731  his  Xooonio,  The  latter  play  waa  dedicated  to 
Wharton,  to  vhom  it  owed,  said  Young,  its  *'  most  beautiful 
inddcnt."  Whaxton  promised  him  two  annuities  of  £iao  each 
and  a  sum  of  £600  in  consideration  of  his  eipcnsra  as  a  candidate 
for  parliamentary  ekction  at  Cirenoester.  In  view  of  these 
promises  Young  said  that  he  had  refused  two  Uvings  in  the  gKt 
of  AA  Souk'  College,  Oxfoid,  and  had  Also  saftifioed  a  lil^ 
annuity  offered  by  the  marquess  of  Exeter  if  he  wouMnct  as 
tutor  to  his  son.  Wharton  failed  to  discharge  his  obligatioM, 
and  Young,  wlio  pleaded  his  case  before  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke  in  1740,  gained  the  annuity  but  not  the  £600. 
Between  1735  and  1728  Young  publiabed  a  series  of  seven  satires 
on  Tho  Umoersal  Fastiom.  They  were  dedicated  to  the  duke 
of  Dorset,  Bubb  Dodington  (afterwards  Lotd  Mekombe),  Sir 
Spenoer  Cbmpton,  La(^  Elisabeth  Gennain  and  Sir  Robert 
Wal^iole,  and  were  collected  in  1728  as  Lo9o  of  Fame^  Ike 
Umtortal  Fassion,  This  is  qualified  by  Samuel  Johnson  as  a 
"  very  great  performance,"  and  abounds  in  striking  and  pithy 
couplets.  Herbert  Croft  asserted  that  Young  made  £3000  by 
his  satires,  which  compensated  losses  he  had  soffeicd  in  the 
South  Sen  Bubble.  In  1726  be  received,  through  Walpole,  a 
pension  of  £aoo  a  year.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to 
urge  on  the  government  his  daims  to  prefennent,  but  the 
king  and  his  advisers  persisted  in  regarding  thb  sum  as  na 
adequate  settlement. 


Young  was  nearly  fifty  when  he  decided  to  take  ho^  orders. 
It  was  reported,  that  the  author  of  Nig^  Tkougkls  was  not,  in  hs 
earlier  days,  "  the  ornament  to  teli^on  and  morality  which  he 
afterwards  became,"  and  his  intimacy  with  the  duke  of  Wharton 
and  with  Lord  Mekombe  did  not  improve  his  reputation.  A 
statement  attributed  to  Pope  probably  gives  the  correct  view. 
"  He  had  much  of  a  sublime  genius,  though  without  common 
sense;  so  that  his  genius,  having  no  guide,  was  perpeCuaUy 
liable  to  degenerate  into  b(»nbast.  This  made  faim  pass  a  foolish 
youth,  the  sport  of  pccts  and  poets;  but  his  having  a  veiy  good 
heart  enabled  him  to  support  the  derical  daaxacier  when  he 
assumed  it,  first  with  decenqr  and  aftmrards  with  h<mottr" 
(O.  Ruffhead,  Life  of  A»  Fope,  p.  391).  In  1728  he  was  made  one 
of  the  toyal  rhapiains,  and  in  1730  waa  presented  to  the  coDege 
living  of  Welwyn,  Hertfordshixe.  He  matried  in  1751  Lady 
Elisabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  ist  carl  of  Lichfield.  Her 
daughter,  by  a  former  marriaga  irith  her  eooiin  Fkanda  Lee, 
maixied  Henry  Temple,  son  of  the  xst  viscount  Pahherston. 
Mrs  Temple  died  at  Lyona  in  1736  on  her  way  to  Nice.  Her 
husband  and  Lady  Elinbeth  Youx^  died  in  1740.  These 
successive  deaths  are  siq>poaed  to  be  the  eventa  icfemd  to  in 
the  iVif *f  Tkomgkle  as  takmg  phKe  **  ere  thxfee  yon  moon  had 
filled  her  hom  "  (Ni^t  i).  In  the  preface  to  the  poem  Young 
states  that  the  occasion  of  the  poem  was. seal,  and  PhiUnder 
and  Nardssa  have  been  rather  rashly  identified  with  Mr  and 
Ma  Temple.  M.  Thomaa  suggests  that  Philander  represents 
ThooMs  Ttckell,  who  was  an  oU  friend  of  Young's,  and  died  three 
months  after  Lady  Eliaabeth  Young.  It  waa  further  supposed 
that  the  infidel  Lorenzo  waa  a  sketch  of  Young's  own  son,  a 
statement  disproved  by  the  fact  that  he  waa  a  child  of  eight  years 
ofd  at  the  time  of  publication.  Tke  ComfiaUU^  or  Nig^  Tkougkle 
OH  Life,  Death  and  ImmortdUyt  was  published  in  174a,  and 
was  followed  by  other  "  NSgfats,"  the  eighth  and  ninth  appearing 
in  1745.  In  X7S3  his  tragedy  of  Tko  Br^kon,  written  many  years 
before,  but  suppressed  because  he  waa  about  to  enter  thte  (^urch, 
waa  pioduoed  at  Druty  Lane.  •  Ni^  Tkoug^  had  made  him 
famous,  hvt  he  lived  m  ahnoat  unfntoTupted  retlremettt,ahhoogb 
he  continued  vainly  to  sdidt  preferment.  He  was,  however,  made 
clerk  of.  the  doaet  to  the  princesa  dowager  in  X7<h.  Be  waa 
never  cheerful,  it  waa  said,  after  his  wife's  death.  He  dfaagreed 
with  hiaoon,  who  had  remonstrated,  ^iparently,  on  the  caoesdve 
influanoe  exerted  by  his  housekeeper  BCisa  (known  as  Mis) 
Hattows.  The  old  man  refned  to  aee  his  son  before  he  died,  but 
is  said  to  have  foi^vcn  him,  and  left  him  his  money.  A  descrip- 
tion of  him  is  to  be  found  In  the  letters  of  Mscuiate,  John  Jones,  to 
Dr  Samuel  Biich.    Hediedat  Welwyn  on  the  sth  of  April  1765. 

Young  ia  said  to  have  been  a  brilliant  talker.  He  had  an 
OAtiaotdhiary  knack  of  epigram,  and  thoo^  the  Nig^  Tkong^ 
is  long  and  djscomurted  it  abounds  in  brilliant  isolated  passages. 
Ita  suooem  waa  enoimoua.  It  was  translated  into  French, 
(jerman,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Swedish  and  Magyar. 
In  France  it  became  one  of  the  classics  of  the  romantk  schooL 
The  auspickm  of  insincerity  that  damped  the  enthusiasm  of 
English  readers  acquainted  with  the  fadts  of  his  career  did  not 
exist  for  French  readers.  If  he  did  not  invent  "  mdancfaoly  and 
moonltght "  in  literature,  he  did  much  to  spread  the  fasUonabfe 
taste  for  them.  Madame  Klopetock  thought  the  king  Ought  to 
make  him  archbialiop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  German  critics 
preferred  him  to  Milton.  Young  wrote  good  blank  veiae,  and 
Samud  Johnson  pronounced  Nigkt  Tkougkts  to  be  one  of  "  the 
few  poems"  in  which  blank  verse  oouk!  not  be  changed  for 
rhyme  but  with  disadvantage. 


Other  woriBs  by  Young  are:  Tke  iuskdmoni  (to  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
1736);  CrUhio  (1737);  A  VindkatioH  ef  Fnmdenu  .  .  .  (1728). 
a  sermon;  An  Apology  for  Fmuk  (1729)-,  a  sermon;  Impertum 
Fetagi,  a  Naval  Lyrtck  .  .  .  (1730):  Two  EpisOes  to  Ur  PoU 
coruomiog  the  Authors  ef  the  Age  (1730);  A  Sea-Fieee  .  .  .  (i733); 
Tke  Foreigm  Address,  or  The  Best  Argument  for  Feau  (i734); 
The  Cemtasir  not  Fabulous:  in  Five  LeUers  9o  a  Friend  (1755):  ^^ 
Argument  .  .  .  for  the  Truth  of  His  [Christ's]  ReKpon  (175B),  a 
sermon  picached  before  the  king;  Conjectures  on  Ortginat  Compost- 
tSon  ,  .  .  (1759).  addressed  to  Samuel  Richardson ;  and  Restgnatum 
.  . .  (1763),  a 
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Dieted  edition  appeared  in  1778.  Th€  CompUU  Works,  Poetry  and 
FrQU,  of  tiu  Rgv^  Edward  Young  .  .  ..  with  a  life  by  John  Doran, 
appeared  in  1854.  Hit  Poetical  Works  are  included  in  the  Aldiua 
EdiiioH  of  the  BrUisk  Poe/j.  with  a  life  by  J.  Mitford  (1830-1816. 1857 
and  i86e).  Sir  Herbert  Croft  wrote  U>e  life  included  in  JiAnson'i 
Lioos  of  tho  Posh,  but  the  critical  lemarln  are  by  Johneon.  For 
Young  ■  in6ueoce  on  foreign  literature  see  Josph  Texte,  Jeam 
Jaemus  Rousseau^  A  Study  of  Iko  Literary  JUtaUons  between  France 
andEngiand  during  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Eiw.  trans.,  1880).  pp. 
304-14;  and  J.  Bamstoflf,  Youngs  ffachtgedanken  und  ihr  Einfluss 
ttuf  die  dentsche  LiUeratmr  (1895).  See  also  W.  Thomas,  Le  PoiU 
Biward  Young  (Paris.  1901)*  who  gives  an  exhaustive  study  oC 
Young's  life  and  work. 

TOUNft,  JAMBS  (18XX-1883),  ScAttish  industrial  chemist, 
was  b6m  in  Glasgow  on  the  xjth  of  July  181  x.  During  his 
apprenticeship  to  his  father,  a  carpenter,  he  attended  evening 
dasses  at  Anderson's  College,  where  he  had  Lyon  Pkyfair  and 
David  Livingstone  for  fellow-pupils;  and  the  ability  he  showed 
was  such  that  Thomas  Graham,  the  pxofessor  of  chemistry, 
chose  him  as  lecture  assistant  in  183a.  About  1839,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Graham,  wbrnn  in  1837  he  had  accom- 
panied to  Univeraity  College,  London,  he  was  appointed 
chemist  at  James  Musptatt's  alkali  works  in  Lancashire;  in 
connexion  with  alkali  he  showed  that  cast-iron  vessels  could 
be  satisfactorily  substituted  for  silver  in  the  manufacture  of 
caustic  soda,  and  worked  out  improvements  in  the  production 
of  chlorate  of  potash.  But  his  name  is  best  known  in  oonneadon 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Scottish  mineral-oil  industry. 
In  1847  Lyon  Playfair  informed  him  of  a  spring  of  petroleum 
which  had  made  its  appearsnce  at  Ridding's  Colliery  at 
Alfreton  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  the  following  year  he  began 
to  utilise  it  for  making  both  burning  and  lubricating  oils. 
This  spring  was  practically  exhausted  by  1851.  It  had  served 
to  draw  Young's  attention  to  the  question  of  oO-ptoduction, 
and  in  1850  he  took  out  his  fundamental  patent  for  the  dis- 
tillatioB  of  bituminous  substances.  This  was  soon  put  into 
operation  in  Scotland,  first  with  the  Boghead  coal  or  Torbane- 
hlU  mineral,  and  later  with  bituminous  shales,  and  though 
he  had  to 'face  much  litigation  Young  succosfully  employed 
it  in  the  manufacture  of  naphtha  and  lubricating  oils,  and 
subsequently  of  illuminating  cnis  and  paraflBn  wax,  until  in 
x8d6,  after  the  patent  had  o^ired,  he  transferred  his  works  to 
a  limited  conq>any.  In  X872  he  suggested  the  use  of  caustic 
lime  to  prevent  the  corrosion  of  iron  ships  by  the  bilge  water, 
which  he  noticed  was  add,  and  in  1878  he  began  a  determina- 
tion of  the  velocity  of  white  and  coloured  light  by  a  modifica- 
tion  of  H.  L.  Ficeau's  method,  in  collaboration  with  Professor 
George  Forbes  (b.  1849),  ait  Pitlochry.  The  final  xesulu  were 
obtained  in  x88o-8x  across  the  Firth  of  Clyde  from  KcUy, 
his  house  at  Wemyss  Bay,  and  a  hill  above  Indian,  and  gave 
values  rather  higher  than  those  obtained  by  M.  A.  Comu  and 
A.  A.  Michelson.  Young  was  a  libend  su|^im<er  of  David 
Livingstone,  and  also  gave  £10,500  to  endow  a  chair  of  technical 
chemistry  at  Andenon's  College.  He  died  at  Wemyss  Bay  o& 
the  X4th  of  May  1883. 

T0U1»»  THOMAS  (x773'-k839),  En^ish  man  of  tdence, 
bdonged  to  a  Quaker  family  of  Mllverton,  Somerset,  where 
be  was  bom  on  the  X3th  of  June  1773,  the  youngest  of  ten 
children.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  acquainted  with 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  Hebrew,  Persian  -and  Arabic. 
Beginning  to  study  medidne  in  London  in  1799,  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh  in  1794,  and  a  year  later  went  to  Gflttfai^n,  where 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  in  1796.  In  1797 
he  entered  Emnumud  College,  Cambridge.  In  the  same  year 
the  death  of  his  grand-unde,  Richard  Brocklesby,  made  him 
financially  independent,  and  in  1799  he  established  himself 
as  a  physidan  in  Wdbeck  Street,  London.  Appointed  in  x8oi 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  two  years  he 
ddavered  ninety-one  lectures.  These  lectures,  printed  in  1807 
{Course  of  Lectures  on  Nalwrd  Philosophy),  contun  a  remark- 
able number  of  antidpations  of  later  theories.  He  resigned 
his  Drofcssorship  in  1803.  fearing  that  iu  duties  would  interfere 


with  his  medical  practice.  Jn  the  previous  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed fordgn  secretary  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  of  which  he  had 
been  dected  a  fellow  in  1794.  In  x8xi  he  became  physiciax& 
to  St  George's  Ho^iital,  and  in  18x4  he  served  on  a  committee 
appointed  to  oonsder  the  dangers  involved  by  the  general 
introduction  of  gas  into  London.  In  x8x6  he  wgs  secretary 
of  a  commission  duuged  with  asocrtaining  the  length  of 
the  seconds  pendulum,  and  in  x8i8  he  became  seofctaiy  to 
the  Board  of  Longitude  and  supermtendent  of  the  N&utical 
Almanac,  A  few  years 'before  hh  death  he  became  interested 
in  life  assurance,  and  in  X837  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  eight 
foreign  associates  of  the  Freadi  Academy  of  Sdenres>  He 
died  in  London  on  the  xoth  of  May  1839. 

Young  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  work  in  physical  optics, 
as  the  author  of  a  remarkable  series  of  xcsearchea  which  did 
much  to  establish  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  and  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  interference  of  light  (see  Ivmresxircx). 
He  has  also  been  called  the  founder  of  physiological  optics. 
In  X793  he  explained  the  mode  in  which  the  ey«  aoooaunodates 
itself  to  vision  at  different  distances  as  depending  on  change 
of  the  curvature  of  the  crystalline  lens;  in  i8bx  he.  described 
the  defect  known  as  astigmatism;  and  hi  his  Ledures  he 
put  forward  the  hypothesis,  afterwards  developed  by  H.  von 
Hdmboltz,  that  colour  perception  depends  on  the  presence 
in  the  retina  of  three  kinds  of  nerve  fibres  which  respond 
respectively  to  red,  green  aikd  violet  light.  In  phymology  he 
made  an  important  contribution  to  hacnttdtyiamics  in  the 
Croonian  lecture  for  x8o8  on  the  "  Fumlions  of  the  Heart  and 
Arteries,"  and  his  medical  writiQg!^  induded  An  IftkrodtuHom  to 
Medicai  Literature^  including  #  System  tf  Praeikal  Nosology 
(18x3)  and  A  Practical  and  Historical  Troatiu  on  Contmmptite 
Diseases  (181 5). 

In  another  fidd  of  research,  he  was  one  of  the  first  successful 
workers  at  the  dedpherment  of  Egyptian  hiere^jrphic  inscrip- 
tions; bv  18x4  he  had  completely  translated  the  enchorial 
(demotic)  text  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  and  a  few  years  later  had 
made  considerable  progress  towards  an  nndexstaiiding  of  the 
hieroglypMc  alphabet  (see  Ecm,  i  Language  atsd  Writimg), 
In  1823  he  published  ftn  Account  of  the  EeeeiU  Diseoteries  in 
Hieroglyphic  Litaature  and  Egyptian  AnHquities.  Some  of  his 
condusions  appeared  in  the  famous  article  of  Sgypt  which 
in  18x8  be  wrote  for  the  Ettcydopmiia  Britomtnu. 

His  works  were  collected,  with  a£<f«  by  G.  Peaoock.  in  rSss. 

TOUNft  MBN'8  GHBKTIAV  AS80CU1I0I,>  an  organization 
for  sodal  and  rdigiovs  woih  among  young  men,  founded  in 
England  by  Stf  George  Williams  (1831-1905),  a  merchant  of 
London.  V^lUams's  organisatwn  grew  .out  of  meetings  he 
hdd  for  pmyer  and  Bible-reading  among  his  fellow-workers 
in  a  dxy  goods  business  in  the  dty  of  London,  and  was  fouiMled 
in  X844;  on  the  occasion  of  its  jubilee  Its  originator  was 
knighted.  Similar  aaaodations,  indeed,  had  been  in  existence 
in  Scotland  at  a  much  earlier  date.  In  1894  David  Naismith, 
who  also  founded  dty  misdons  in  London  and  Glasgow,  started 
the  Glasgow  Young  Men's  Society  for  Rdigioos  Improvement, 
a  movement  which  spread  to  vaiions  parts  of  the  TJnitcd 
Kingdom,  France  and  America:  later  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Glasgow  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The 
object  of  such  aasodatlons  is  to  provide  in  large  towns  a 
rendesvotts  for  yotmg  men  who  are  compdied  to  Kve  in  lodging 
or  in  the  apartmenU  provided  l^  the  great  business  houses. 
An  assodate  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  must  not  only  be  of  good 
moral  character,  but  must  also  express  his  adherence  to  the 
objects  and  prindples  of  the  association.  To  be  a  member 
means  a  definite  acoepUnce  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangdical 
Christian  faith.  In  19x0  there  were  about  400  aaaodations 
in  England,  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  336  in  SootUiad— besides 
various  soldiers'  and  other  auxiliaries.  The  total  membership 
was  about  r46,ooo.  Some  of  the  baiidJngs,  notably  in  the 
Midlands  and  the  north  of  England,  are  very  fine.  The 
London  Associstlon,  which  from  t88o  until  shortly  before  its 
demolition  in  X908  used  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  has  erected  a 
*  Commonly  abbreviated  Y.M.CJV. 
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hsmbome  block  o!  buildings  ia  Tottenham  Court  Road,  de- 
signed  to  provide,  in  addition  (o  the  usual  features,  bediooms 
at  a  reasonable  rent. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  ia  seen  at  its  best 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  Germany  has  more 
sssoriations  than  any  other  country,  but  of  its  2139  branches 
only  142  have  their  own  buildings,  and  the  total  member- 
ship is  only  125,000.  In  America,  however,  the  associations 
have  been  built  on  a  broad  basis  and  workeid  with  enterprise 
and  business  skilL  Thus  they  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
generous  support  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  commeroe.  America 
has  over  1900  associations,  and  the  total  memberihip  is  456,000. 
In  Greater  Britain  the  associations  are  numerous  and  flourishing, 
and  Canada  has  55,000  members.  There  are  many  active 
associations  in  Switzeriaod,  Norway,  Denmark  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  indeed  the  Y.M.CA.  is  now  well  known  all  over  the 
world.  Even  in  Japan,  China  and  Korea  there  are  150  branches 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  12,000.  The  value  of  associa- 
tion buildings  all  over  the.  world  is  £ir ,940,000  (America, 
£8,900,000;  Greater  Britaii^  £1,913,000;  United  Kingdom, 
£1.128,000). 

The  Younf  WomttCs  Christian  Association  was  founded  in  18^5, 
b^  two  ladies  simultaneously.  In  the  south  of  England  Mtss 
Ffobarts  started  a  Praver  Union  with  a  purely  spiritual  aim;  in 
London  Lady  Kinnaira  commenced  the  pcactical  work  of  opening 
liomes  and  institutes  for  young  women  m  business.  In  18^7  the 
two  branches  united  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
which  seeks  to  promote  the  all-round  welfare  of  young  women  by 
means  of  residential  and  holiday  homes,  club  rooms,  restaurants, 
noon  rest  rooms,  classes  and  lectures,  and  other  usefnl  departmeats. 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Aamciation  has  spread  all  over  the 
woHd,  anothe  total  membership  b  about  half  a  million. 

'  TOUlfOSTOWM,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Mahonmg 
county,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Mahoning  river,  about  60  m.  S.E. 
of  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1900)  44,885  (12,207  being  foreign-bom 
especially  English,  Irish  and  (jierman);  (1910  census)  79,066.  It 
is  served  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Erie,  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pittsburg  U  Lake 
Erie  railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines.  The  Rayen  High 
School  (incorporated  1856)  was  endowed  under  the  will  of 
Judge  William  Rayen  (1776-1854).  The  Reuben  McMillan 
Public  library  (about  25,000  volumes  in  1910)  is  boused  in 
a  building  finished  in  1910  and  is  named  in  honour  of  Reuben 
McMillan  (1820-1898),  formerly  superintendent  of  schools. 
Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  post  office  and  Federal 
court  house,  the  county  court  house,  the  city  and  the  Mahoning 
Valley  ho^itals,  and  the  Y.M.CA.  building.  The  busmess 
district  lies  in  the  valley  on  the  N.  of  the  river;  the  resi- 
dential districts  are  chiefly  on  the  neighbouring  hills.  Youngs- 
town  has  four  parks,  induding  Mill  Creek  (483  acres).  East 
End  (60  acres)  and  Wick  (48  acres),  presented  to  the  dty  by 
the  Wick  family,  descendants  of  the  merchant  Henry  Wick 
(1771-1845).  The  value  of  its  factoiy  products  increased  from 
$53,908,459  in  1900  to  $48,126,885  in  1905.  The  most  im- 
portant establishments  are  blast-furnaces,  iron  and  stcd  works 
(of  the  U.$.  Steel  O>rporation)  and  rolling  mills. 

Youngstown  was  named  in  honour  of  John -Young  (1763- 
1825),  a  native  of  Petersborough,  New  Hampshire,  who  in  1796 
bought  from  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  a  tract  oC  land 
upon  which  the  dty  now  stands,  and  lived  there  from  1799 
until  1803.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  prob- 
ably in  1796  by  WOIiam  Hillman.  The  tract  was  set  off  as  a 
township  in  1800,  and  the  first  township  government  was 
organized  in  1802;  the  town  was  incorporated  in  1848,  and 
was  chartered  as  a  dty  of  the  second  class  in  1867.  The  county- 
seat  of  Mahoning  county  was  removed  from  Canfield  to  Youngs- 
town in  1876,  and  after  much  litigation  the  legality  of  this 
removal  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1879.  The  first  iron-mining  in  the  region  was  done  in  1803  by 
Daniel  Eaton,  who  in  1804  built  the  first  blast-furnace  W.  of 
Pennsylvania  and  N.  of  the  Ohio  river.  Eaton  also  buUt  in 
18^6  the  first  blast-furnace  within  the  present  limits  of  Youngs- 
town. 
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TPRB8  (Flemish  Ypereu),  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
q(  West  Flanders,  of  which  it  was  formeriy  considered  the 
capitaL  Pop.  (1904)  i7>o73.  It  is  situated  35  m.  S.  of  0(tend 
and.  IS  nu  W.  of  Courtrai,  oathe  Yperl6e,  a  small  river  flowing 
into  the  Yser,  both  of  whidi  have  been  canalized.  In  the 
14th  century  it  ranked  with  Bruges  and  Ghent,  and  its  popula- 
tion in  its  prime  reached  200,000.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for 
its  fine  HaUes  or  doth  market,  with  a  facade  of  over  150  yds. 
in  length.  The  main  building  was  begun  in  1201  and  com- 
pleted in  1304.  The  cathedral  of  St  Martin  dates  from  the 
13th  century,  with  a  tower  of  the  X5th  century.  Jansen, 
bishop  of  Ypres  and  the  founder  oi  the  Jansenist  school,  is 
buried  in  the  cathedraL  The  Butchers'  Hall  is  also  of  interest 
and  dates  from  the  X5th  century.  Although  Ypres  is  unlikely 
to  regain  the  importance  it  possessed  when  its  .*'  red-coated  " 
contingent  turned  the  day  in  the  great  battle  of  Courtrai  (1302), 
it  has  an  important  linen  and  lace  trade  and  a  great  butter 
market.  The  Bdgian  cavalry  training-school  is  established  at 
Ypres. 

TPSILAim,  or  HvPStLANTi,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Phan- 
ariot  Greeks  daiming  descent  from  the  Conmeni.  Alexahder 
YpsiLfiNTi  (1725-1805)  was  dragoman  of  the  Porte,  and  from 
1774  to  S782  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  during  which  period  he 
drew  up  a  code  for  the  prindpality.  He  was  again  appointed 
hospodar  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Austria  and 
Russia  in  1790.  He  allowed  himsdf  to  be  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Austrians,  and  was  interned  at  Brttnn  till  1792.  Returning 
to  Constantinople,  he  fell  under  the  suspidon  of  the  sultan 
and  was  executed  in  1805.  His  son  Constantine  (0.  x8x6), 
who  had  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  liberate  Greece  and,  on  its 
discovery,  fled  to  Vienna,  had  been  pardoned  by  the  sultan 
and  in  1799  appointed  by  him  hospodar  of  M<4davia.  Deposed 
in  1805,  he  escaped  to  JSt  Petersburg,  and  in  1806,  at  the  head 
of  some  20,000  Russians,  returned  to  Bucharest,  where  he  set 
to  work  on  a  fresh  attempt  to  liberate  Greece.  His  i^ns  were 
ruined  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit;  he  retired  to  Russia,  and  died 
at  Kiev.  He*  left  five  sons,  of  whom  two  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Greek  war  of  independence. 

Alexander  Ypsilanti  (1792-1828),  ddest  son  of  Constantine 
Ypsilanti,  accompanied  his 'father  in  1805  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  in  1809  recrived  a  commission  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  He  fought  with  distinction  in  18x2  and  1813,  losing 
an  arm  at  the  iKsttle  of  Dresden,  and  in  1814  was  promoted 
colond  and  appointed  one  of  the  emperor's  adjutants.  In  tbia 
capadty  he  attended  Alexander  L  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  a  popular  figure  in  sodety  (see  La  Garde-Cham- 
bonas,  Sotnenirs).  In  18x7  he  became  major-general  and  com- 
mander of  the  brigade  of  hussais.  In  1820,  on  the  reftisal  of 
Count  Capo  dlstria  to  accept  the  post  of  president  of  the 
Greek  Hdairia  PhSike,  Ypsilanti  was  elected,  and  in  1821  he 
l^aced  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection  against  the  Turks 
in  the  Danubian  prind|ialities.-  Accompanied  by  several  other 
Greek  officers  in  the  Russian  service  -he  crossed  the  Pruth  on 
the  6th  of  March,  aimoundng  that  he  had  the  support  of  • 
"  great  power."  Had  he  advanced  on  IbnuQa  he  might  have 
prevented  the  Turks  entering  the  principalities  and  ao  forced 
Russia  to  accept  the  faii  accompli.  Instead,  he  remained  at 
Jaasy,  disgracing  his  cause  by  condoning  the  massacres  of 
Turkish  merchants  and  others.  At  Bucharest,  whither  he 
advanced  after  some  weeks'  delay,  it  became  plain  that  he 
could  not  rdy  on  the  Vlach  peasantry  to  rise  on  behalf  of  the 
Greeks;  even  the  disoonoerting  eqtedient  of  his.  Vlach  ally 
Theodore  Vladimlresod,  who  called  <m  the  peasants'to  present 
a  petition  to  the  sultan  against  Phaxuriot'  misrule,  faled  to 
stir'  the  •people  from  their  apathy.  Then,  whoUy  unexpectedly, 
came  a  letter  from  Capo  d'Istria  upbraiding  Ypsilanti  for  mis- 
using the  tsar's  luune,  announcing  that  his  name  had  been 
struck  off  the  army  list,  and  commanding  him  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  Ypsilanti's  decision  to  exi^n  away  the  tsar's  letter 
couM  only  have  been  justified  by  the  success  of  a  cause  which 
was  now  hopeless.  There  followed  a.  series  of  humiliating 
ddeals,  cqlminafing  in  that  of  Dragnhan  on  the  X9th  of  Jiinei 
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Alexuider,  accoiD|Miiied  by  hb  brother  Nicbdis  and  a  rrmnant 
of  his  foUowcfs,  retreated  to  Rimiuk,. where  he  spent  some  days 
in  negotiating  with  the  Austrian  authorities  for  permission  to 
cross  the  frontier.  Fearing  that  his  followers  might  surrender 
him  to  the  Turks,  he  gave  out  that  Austria  had  declared  war 
on  Turkey,  caused  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  the  church  of 
Kosia,  and,  on  pretext  of  arranging  measures  with  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  crossed  the  frontier.  But  the  Austria  of 
Francis  I.  and  Mettemich  was  no  asylum  for  leaders  of  revolts 
in  neighbouring  countries.  Ypsilanti  was  kept  in  close  con- 
finement for  seven  years,  and  when  released  at  the  instance  of 
the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  retired  to  Vienna,  where  he 
died  in  extreme  poverty  and  misery  on  the  31st  of  January  1828. 

DEifETRjos  Ypsilanti  (i  793-1832),  second  son  of  Prince 
Constantine,  distinguished  Umself  as  a  Russian  officer  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1814,  and  in  the  spring  of  1821  went  to  the  Morea,  where 
the  war  of  Creek  independence  had  just  broken  out.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  con^icuoos  of  the  Phanaxiot  leaders  during  the 
eariier  stages  of  the  revolt,  though  he  was  much  hampered  by 
the  local  chiefs  and  by  the  civilian  element  headed  by  Mavro- 
cordato.  In  January  1822  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
legislative  assembly;  but  the  ill-success  of  his  campaign  in 
central  Greece,  and  bis  failure  to  obtain  a  commanding  position 
in  the  national  convention  of  Astros,  led  to  his  retirement 
eariy  in  1823.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  by  Capo  d'Istria 
commander  of  the  troops  in  East  Hellas.  He  succeeded,  on  the 
3Sth  of  September  1829,  in  forcing  the  Turkish  conunander 
Asian  Bey  to  sign  a  capitulation  at  the  Pass  of  Petra,  which 
ended  the  active  operations  of  the  war.  He  died  at  Vienna  on 
the  3rd  of  January  1832. 

Gregory  Ypsilanti  (d.  1835),  third  son  of  Prince  G>nstantine, 

founded  a  princely  family  still  settled  near  Brumu    Nicholas 

Ypsilanti  wrote  Uhnoires  valuable  as  giving  material  for  the 

antecedents  of  the  insurrection  of  1820  and  the  part  taken  in 

them  by  Alexander  I.  of  Russia.   They  were  published  at  Athens 

in  190X. 

See  the  works  cited  in  the  bibliography  of  the  article  Greek 
Indbpbndcncb,  War  op,  especially  the  £k»d§ue¥  irropuAf  of  J. 
Philemon. 

•  

TPSILANTI,  a  city  of  Washtenaw  county,  Michigan,  U.S^A., 
on  the  Huron  river,  30  m.  W.  by  S.  of  DetroiL  Pop.  (1900)  7378; 
( 1904)  7587;  (1910)  62301  It  is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central 
and  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  railways,  and  is  the 
•eat  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College  (1849).  There  are 
various  manufactures.  Ypsilanti  was  laid  out  and  named  in 
honour  of  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  the  Greek  patriot,  in  1825;  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1832,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1858. 

YSAVB,  BUGftMB  (1858-  ),  Belgian  violinist,  was  bom  at 
Li6ge,  where  he  studied  with  his  father  and  under  R.  Massart, 
at  the  Consc;rvatoire,  untQ  he  was  fifteen;  he  had  some  lessons 
from  Wieniawski,  and  later  from  Vieuxtemps.  In  1879  Ysaye 
played  in  Germany,  and  next  year  acted  as  leader  of  Bilsc's 
orchestra  in  Berlin;  he  appeared  in  Paris  in  1883,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  London  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  1889.  He 
was  violin  professor  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  from  1886  to 
1898,  and  instituted  the  celebrated  orchestral  concerts  oi  which 
he  was  manager  and  conductor.  Ysaye  first  appeared  as  con- 
ductor before  a  London  audience  in  1900,  and  in  1907  conducted 
Fidtlio  at  Covent  Garden.  The  sonata  concerts  in  which  he 
played  with  Raoul  Pugno  (b.  1852),  the  French  pianist,  became 
very  popular  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  were  notable  features 
of  several  London  concert  seasons.  As  a  violinist  he  ranks  with 
the  finest  masters  of  the  instrument,  with  extraordinary  tempera- 
mental power  as  an  interpreter.  His  compositions  include  a 
Programme  Symphony  (played  in  London,  1905),  a  Piano 
Concerto,  and  a  "  Suite  Wallonne." 

TSTAD,  a  seaport  of  Sweden  on  the  S.  Baltic  coast,  in  the 
district  {lUn)  of  Malm5hus,  39  m.  E.S.E.  of  Malm(>  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1900)  9862.  Two  of  its  churches  date  from  the  13th 
century.  Its  artificial  harbour,  which  admits  vessels  drawing 
19  ft.,  is  freer  from  ice  in  winter  than  any  other  Swedish  Baltic 
port.  Apart  from  a  growing  import  trade  in  coal  and  machinery, 


its  commerce  has  declined;  but  it  is  among  the  first  t«d«c 
manufacturing  places., in  Sweden,  having  large  mechanical 
workshops. 

YTrERBIUH  (NEO^YimBitm)  (symbol,  Yb;  atomic  weight, 
172-0  (0*i6)],  a  metallic  chemical  element  belonging  to  the 
rare  earth  group.  Mixed  with  scandium  it  was  discovered  by 
Marignac  in  gadolinite  in  1878  (see  Rare  Earths).  The  oxide, 
YbsC^,  is  white  and  forms  colourless  salts;  the  ciystallized 
chloride,  YbClr6HiO,  forms  colouriess,  deliquescent  crystals; 
the  anhsrdrous  chloride  sublimes  on  heating  (C.  Matignon, 
Ann.  cMim.  fkys.,  1906  (8),  8,  p.  440).  In  1907  G.  Urbain 
separated  ytterbium  into  two  new  dements,  neo-ytterbium  and 
lutecium  (atomic  weight,  174*0);  and  in  1908  C.  A.  vbp  Welsbach 
published  the  same  result,  naming  bis  elements  aldebaranium 
and  cassiopeium  (on  the  question  of  priority  see  F.  Wenzei, 
ZeiLoHorg,  CAem.,  1909, 64,  p.  119). 

YTTRIUM  (symbol,  Y;  atomic  weight.'89-o  (O- 16)].  a  metallic 
chemical  element.  In  Its  character  yttrium  is  closely  allied  to, 
and  in  nature  is  always  associated  with,  cerium,  lanthanum, 
didymiuro  and  erbium  (see /Rare  Earths).  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  yttrium  compounds  the  best  raw  material  is  gadolinitr, 
which,  according  to  Ronig,  consists  of  22-61%  of  silica,  34-64 
of  yltria,  YjOi,  and  42-75  of  the  oxides  of  erbium,  cerium,  didy- 
mium,  lanthanum,  iron,  beryllium,  calcium,  magnesium  and 
sodium.  Tbe  extraction  (as  is  the  case  with  ^1  the  rare  earths) 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  MetaUic  yttrium  is  obtainable  as 
a  dark  grey  powder  by  reducing  the  chloride  with  potassium, 
or  by  electrolysing  the  double  chloride  of  yttrium  and  sodium. 
It  decomposes  water  slowly  in  the  cold,  and  more  rapidly  on  beat- 
ing.  Yttria,  YjOj,  is  a  yellowish  while  powder,  which  at  high 
temperatures  radiates  out  a  most  brilliant  white  light  It  is 
soluble,  slowly  but  -completely,  in  mineral  acids.  It  is  reo(«- 
nited  by  its  very  characteristic  spark  spectrum.  Solutions  of 
yttria  salts  in  their  behaviour  to  reagents  are  not  unlike  those  of 
zirconia.   The  atomic  weight  was  determined  by  Cleve. 

YUCATAN,  a  peninsula  of  Central  America  forming  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  and  including  the  states 
of  Campeche  and  Yucatan  and  the  territory  of  Quintana  Roo. 
Small  parts  of  British  Honduras  and  Guatemala  are  also  in« 
eluded  in  it.  The  natural  boundary  of  the  peninsula  on  the  S. 
is  formed  in  part  by  the  ridges  expending  across  N.  Guatemala, 
the  line  terminating  £.  at  the  k>wer  part  of  Chetumal  Bay,  and 
VV.  at  Laguna  de  Terminos.  From  this  base  the  land  extends 
N.  Between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea  in  neariy 
rectai^gular  form  for  about  280  m.,  with  about  the  same  extreme 
width  In  longitude.  It  has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  200  m., 
a  coast-line  of  700  m.  and  an  area  of  about  55,400  sq.m. 

The  coast  on  the  N.  and  VV.  is  low,  sandy  and  semi-barren, 
and  is  made  dangerous  by  the  Campeche  banks,  a  northward 
extension  of  the  peninsula,  covered  with  shifting  sands.  The 
outer  shore-line  on  the  N.  for  nearly  zoo  m.  consists  of  a  narrow, 
strip  of  low  sand  dunes,  within  which  is  a  broad  channel  termiruit- 
ing  to  the  £.  in  a  large  lagoon.  There  are  a. number  of  openings 
through  the  outer  bank  and  several  small  towns  or  ports  have 
been  built  upon  it'.  The  E.  coast  consists  of  bluffs,  indented  with 
bays  and  bordered  by  several  isbnds,  the  larger  ones  being 
Cosumel  (where  Cortis  first  luided),  Cancum,  Mujercs  and 
Contoy.  There  is  more  vegetatbn  on  this  coast,  and  the  bays 
of  Chetumal,  Espiritu  Santo,  Ascencion  and  San  Miguel  (on 
Cozumel  Island)  afiford  good  protection  for  shipping.  It  is, 
however,  sparsely  settled  and  has  little  commerce. 

The  peninsula  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  a  bed  of  coralline  and 
porous  limestone  rocks,  forming  a  low  tableland,  which  rises 
gradually  toward  the  S.  until  it  b  merged  in  the.icreat  Central 
American  plateau.  It  is  covered  with  a  byer  of  thin,  diy  soil, 
through  the  slow  weathering  of  the  coral  rocks.  The  surface^  is 
not  so  level  and  monotonous  as  it  appears  on  many  maps;  for. 
although  there  are  scarcely  any  running  streams,  it  is  diversified 
by  a  few  lakes,  of  which  Bacalar  and  Chichankanab  are  the  largest, 
as  wdl  as  by  low  isolated  hills  and  ridges  in  the  W..  and  ia  the  E. 
by  the  Sierra  Alta.  a  range  of  moderate  elevation  traversing  the 
whole  peninsula  from  Catoche  Point  S.  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  Pcteu  in  Guatemala.  The  culminating  points  01  the  W.  ridge* 
do  not  exceed  900  ft.,  and  some  authorities  estimate  it  at  500  ft. 
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\    (heir  independence  until   ifi43.     In  1847  another  revolt  fol- 

^wed,  and  the  Indiana  were  practically  independent  Ibrouel^ 
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woods,  vapilLa.  k^ood  and  ofi»cr  dye-woodL  Lo^vcnd 
foimi  frinje  all  the  lagDmu  and  many  pans  of  the  Kaboml,  which 
an:  Hooded  durinc  rhe  rainy  ■cami.   Tbc  chief  culiivaicil  plants  air 

qLiin.'the  io<alled  "Siul  kmp."  wbieh  is  a  Hrong,  nnrae  Sbn 
obiiincd  from  iht  leaves  tl  the  Atom  tiiidt,  var.  ilniipita.     It 

3 Jim  very  little  nwiituEf.itrtnrs  luxuriadlfy  OB  the  thin  caLcamui 
of  Vucaup  and  is  curtivAied  alnost  eulusivcly  by  the  lorre 
landownrtL  It  b  Used  rhicHy  in  the  manufactnir  of  cnrsc  sadc- 
cluth.  CDcdate  and  hamiDacki,  and  is  nponcd  in  laiitc  quantiiies. 
The  labour  needed  in  this  induiiiy  Is  supplied  by  Indian  fttni,  who 
li>e  in  a  Kale  of  (emi-serviliiiJir  and  are  paid  barely  enough  to 

Biliary  awf  >iilifliii"li(j,— The  modeni  history  of  Yucalan 
begins  with  the  eipeditioo  of  Francisco  Hemandcl  dc  Cordova, 
a  Spanish  adventurer  Milled  in  Cuba,  who  discovered  Ihc  £. 
'  Yucatan  in  Kebnury.  1J17,  -' '-    -  ■-—'-- 


of  the  United 
Railways  si  Yucalan  (jjj  m.),  and  ■  line  [nm  MMda  to  PcIO 
(145  m.).  The  capital  is  fclfrida,  and  its  principal  to«na, 
inhabited  almost  aadusivdy  by  Indians  and  wuitivF,  are 
Valladolid,  Acanceh,  Tekai,  Metul,  Tcniai,  Espila,  Maacsni, 
Himucml.  Tiakokob,  Pelo  and  rroimo,  the  part  of  M^rida. 

Quintana  Roo  wu  sepualcd  [mm  the  slate  of  Vuotaa  ia 
1907  and  rtcdved  a  teniioria]  goventmenl  under  the  imrn^ 

apandy  settled  dislncls  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula* 
ud  the  wooded  sccUoa  ol  the  S..  which  have  not  been 
thoroughly  erplond.  Its  population  is  alimaltd  at  j«a,  but 
OS  its  inhabiianls  never  submltled  10  Spanish  and  Mciicaa 
nik.  and  have  Diaintaincd  Ibtii  iudrpiiidnKC  againM  ner- 
vbeliiung  adds  for  alnuu  f«ii  cfnluiio,  ihit  cBinatc  ibouM 
be  accepted  a*  a  csnitcture.     Utile  i*  kaown  of  the  wOd  tiibn 

TUCCJL'  a  genus  of  the  onlerLDiaraie  {«■•■),  cantalnini  about 
thirty  vefles.    Tbtjr  occur  in  grcatcsl  frequtngF  ia  Maka  and 


eipediiion.     He 


owed  tl 


rd  capcdilHHi, 


followed  the  same  coast,  but  added  n 
loughl  by  the  governor  ol  Cuba.  I 
under  Hernando  Corlts,  the  conquei 
CDlliswn  with  the  natives  of  the  iiUnd  of  Cuumel.  In  ijij 
the  inland  part  of  the  peninsula  ail  traversed  by  Confsdurini 
an  eijieditlon  to  Honduras.  The  mnquett  of  the  peninsula 
was  undertaken  in  ijiv  by  Frand«D  de  Montefo,  who  en- 
CDuntered  a  more  vi^rous  t^iposilion  than  Catrk  had  on  the 
hi(h  platcaii  ol  Ankhuac.  In  1^9  Montcja  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  Spanish  rule  over  bairly  one-half  of  ibc  penhitHU, 
and  ii  was  never  eiteodcd  furlhct.  The  Spaniaidt  [ound  hen 
the  remains  of  a  high  aboriginal  dvOifaiion  which  hid  alrcaily 
enierHl  upon  decline.  There  were  deserted  cities  Inlling  inio 
ruin^  and  others,  like  Chichcn-itis,  Uimal  and  Tuloom.  which 

tiona.  The  Mayat  have  left  no  record  of  their  institutions 
o*  of  the  causes  of  their  decline,  beyond  what  may  be  deduced 

ruins  (temples,  pllaces,  ball  couru,  markel -places,  lie.)  indicate 
large  town*  in  the  midst  of  thickly  seltled,  productive  districts, 
for  then  were  then,  ao  tu  as  lan  be  detennined,  no  means 
of  supporting  large  urban  populatioiLS  through  commercial 
eichangea.  The  eihauslion  of  tlie  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  towns, 
or  epidemics  brought  on  by  insanitary  habits,  might  -easily 
cause  depopulation  in  lo  hoi  a  dimate.  Other  remain*  which 
bear  wiioesi  to  Ihc  dvitiiation  o(  the  Mayas  are  (be  paved 
biglyvays  and  tbe  anihcLJ  resovoin  {agiiadai)  designed  for 
the  preaeivalioa  ol  walfr  for  towns  through  (he  long  dry 
season.  These  sfusdaJ  wen  huge  basins,  paved  and  cemented, 
with  ttndergraund  dstems,  also  lined  mlh  stone  and  cement, 
which  may  have  lieen  used  lor  Ike  proleclion  of  snler  sgiinsl 
heat  when  the  prindpal  supply  had  become  ethausied.  The 
gnat  picAlem  in  all  tbe  Maya  seltlemenls  of  Yucatan  was 
that  of  seeming  and  praerving  a  water  supply  foe  the  dry 


foTcDi.  Tliey  hive  ■  (reody  et  Ebniii  itcin,  unxliiiis  short, 
■DdinolhRcuailliiningibeiglitof  islo  ioIt.,lndbrancliin| 

lulls  It  the  cpdl  oi  thf  Uaa  or  bunches,  and  uc  grnttaliy  stiff 

Dihcr  cun  fibrous  ml  Ihc  edges.     Tie  numerous  Sowers  ire 

mucb-bnncbcd  tenninal  puideJ.  Each  Sower  his  i  periintb 
ef  sii  reguliT  pieces,  and  hu  as  cuny  bypogynous  slamens,  wilb 
dihied  AlameDls,  bearing  relatively  small  aolhen.  The  three- 
eelled  ovuy  is  sunnounled  by  i  ^on  thick  style,  dividing  ibove 
into  three  itigims,  and  ripens  into  a  succuleni  berry  in  wme  of 
the  species,  »nd  into  a  dry  lliree-vilved  capsule  in  Dlhets.  The 
floweis  are  fertiliied  by  lite  agency  ol  moths- 

A  coaiK  fibre  is  obtained  by  the  Meiicani  (nm  the  stem  and 
ftiliage,  whicb  they  utilize  lor  cordage,  and  io  the  S.E.  United 
Sutes  the  leaves  ol  some  species,  under  the  nine  "  bear-grass," 
>R  used  for  sealing  chairs.  &c.  The  Iruils,  which  resemble 
■mall  bananas,  are  cooked  as  an  itlide  ol  diet;  and  the  roots 
contlin  s  uponiceous  mallet  used  la  place  ol  soip. 

Many  ol  Ihe  apeeiei  are  hardy  in  Creal  Britain,  ind  iheinlriUni 
AppearaitCfl  renom  Ihenl  llliaciive  in  pardeni  even  when  not  in 
Bow.    They  thrive  in  a  rkh,  Ushl  tuil,  and  are  pioihbiihI  by 

fleshy  roots  in  undy  soil  under  heal.    Their  rigid  folijEe.  invested 


Asiatic  tribe  who  ru 
Kushans  ([ram  one 

present  Chinese  province  oi  Kan-suh,  and  to  have  been  driven  W, 
by  Hlung-nu  tribes  ei  tbe  same  slock.  They  conqucied  a  tribe 
called  the  Wusun.  who  lived  in  the  barin  ol  tbe  Hi  river,  and 
■ellled  for  some  lime  in  Ihcirlerrilory.  The  dateo!  these  events 
ii  placed  between  173  and  140  B.C.  They  tben  allackcd  anolher 
tribe  known  as  Sakis,  and  drove  Ibem  lo  Peraa  and  India. 
For  iboDl  twenty  years  il  would  seem  that  Ihe  Yuc-Chi  were 
Killed  in  Ihe  couniiy  between  the  rivers  Chu  and  Syt-Daiya, 
but  here  Ihey  were  illached  again  by  the  Hiung-nu,  their  old 
enemies,  mtb  whom  was  the  son  ol  the  di!(eaied  Wiuun  chiellain. 
The  Vue-Chi  then  occupied  Bicltia,  and  little  b  beard  ol  Ibem 
ior  a  hundred  yeais.  During  this  period  they  became  a  united 
people,  having  previously  been  »  eoniederacy  ol  five  tribes, 
the  principal  oi  which,  the  Kushans  (or  Kwei-Sbwang),  supplied 
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The  chronology  ol  Ibis  invasion  and  ol  tbe  history  oC  Ihc 
Kushans  io  India  must  be  regarded  as  uncertain, ihough  we  know 
Ihc  nmies  of  the  tings.  Indian  literature  juMities  few  data  for 
Ihe  period,  and  the  available  iniormalion  has  been  collected 
chiefly  [ram  notices  in  Chinese  annals,  Iivm  inscriptions  found  in 
India,  and  above  all  from  coins.  From  this  evidence  it  has  been 
deduced  thai  a  king  called  Koiulokadphises,  Knjulakasa  oi 
Kieu-lsieu-k'io  (?  a.p,  4S-8s)  uniied  the  five  tribes,  CDnqnered 
the  Kabul  valley  and  annihilated  the  remnant  sol  Greek  dominion. 
He  was  succeeded,  possibly  alter  an  imeival,  by  Ooemokadphista 
<Himakapisa  o.  Yen-kao-lsin-lai).  who  completed  the  anne.alion 
of  V.  India.  Then  followed  Kanishka  (?  (.  «.n.  ii)-S]>,  who  is 
celebrated  throughout  eastern  Asia  as  a  patron  of  the  Buddhist 
church  and  convenei  ol  Ibc  third  Buddhist  council.  He  is  also 
■aid  Io  have  conquend  Kaihgit,  Yarkand  and  Khoian.  His 
rs  wen  Huvidika  and  then  Visudevi       ' "^     - 
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.E.  AfghiDistan.    Here,  acnicdfng  to 

royal  family  was  supplanted  by  ■ 
dara),  who  were  also  of  Vue-Chi  stock, 
;  tribes  who  had  remained  in  Baclria 
when  the  Kushans  matched  10  India.  Tbe  subsequent  migration 
ol  the  Kilolo  S.  ol  the  Hindu  Kush  was  due  to  the  movenenls 
of  the  Jwen-Jwen,  who  advanced  W.  from  the  Chinese  Iinnlier. 
Under  this  dynasty  1  ilite  known  as  the  Liltle  Kusban  kingdom 
Bourished  in  Gandhlra  (£.  Afghanistan]  about  a.i>.  4]0,  bul  wat 
broken  up  by  the  itUcks  of  the  HUnis. 
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specimens  come  from  the  ncichbourhood  c^  Kanishka'a  capital. 
Puruihputs  (the  niodeni  Pe^awar),  is  a  branch  of  CiaecO'Roman 
an  adapted  to  (Mental  ittigious  Hibiceis.  The  Yue-Cbi  were 
prubably  Ihe  principal  means  of  disteminaiing  it  in  India,  thoiish 
all  iDovemcnts  which  kepi  open  ibc  commvniealiana  between 
BdClria  and  PWsia  and  India  nuN  have  eontrihined.  uid  the  bn 

(iSo-yo  B-C.).     The  in .__ 

thcanof  iMlaandaflBuddhiM  AiiaisiH 

it  is  probaUy  in  the  mixture  of  Greek,  Per^n  j „„ ... 

which  characterids  the  pantheon  of  the  Kuthan  kings  thai  aiv 
10  be  soufht  many  of  Ihe  leaiurcs  lound  In  Mahtytniii  Buddhinn 
and  Hinouisn  (u  rtiitiiiguished  from  the  earlier  Prahmaniim). 
Kanishka  and  other  monareha  were  lealous  but  probably  by  no 
means  eiclusive  Buddhisti.  and  the  cwiqueil  o[  Khoian  and 
Kanhiar  mutl  have  fadlilated  the  spread  ef  Buddhisi  ideas  to 
China.  It  is  also  probable  thai  the  Yue-Chi  noi  only  acted  ai 
Inlermediariea  foe  Ihc  hnndiiellan  of  Creek  and  Penun  ideas 
into  India,  and  of  Indian  ideas  into  China,  but  left  bchiod  ibem 
an  imponanl  element  in  the  popublkin  of  N.  India. 

It  it  hard  10  say  whether  the  Vne-Chi  should  be  included  in  any 
of  the  recogniicd  diviumi  ol  Turanian  tribes  tuch  as  Tnts  or 
Hunt,  rfothing  whatever  it  knowh  of  their  original  laoguaH. 
c^k  ^  tk.  i,»rri,uin...  «,.  ii,ri[  (oint  as  an  not  ID  Grecli  or  an 
of  Fenian  written  in  Creek  uncials. 
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vith  the  loop  a  little  lower  oown/  is  uteo  10  represent  tn,  anc 

ibcre  arc  tome  preuliaritiet  in  the  use  of  a  apparcbtly  coonected 

>iih  tbe  ciprcBion  d  the  sounds  *  and  ir.    thut  Faoxaho  Pio 

KAHHrni  KopiKO  il  (obe  read  as  lomethinE  like  Siitaitn  SUi 

Persian  titlea  {padishah.  lultan.  Ac.)  b('  tlie  (Ottoman  Tuiki.     The 
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The  Mibommedan  writer  Albemni  slates  that 
Ihe  kings  ol  the  Hindus  (among  whom  he  mentions 
.hka)  were  Tu^ks  by  race,  and  (his  may  repkrteni 


'le  tame  at  Ihc  ,Otae  at 


lappearinthelndinnjat. 

See  Vincent  Smith,  fiiily  llhUry„f  li^ia  (I*!*):  HoemV  and 
lark.  Hillary  Bj  Inin  (1905):  Itapson.  /aduil  Coinr  IlifS]; 
^rdner.  Crwi  •fCrnt  nd  ^ydinm  Ki*tii'  /"'u  U»Sbi:  Frankc. 
Mrao  aw  CktMuiuitn  QvlU«  inr  Ktmilmu  Sti  Tiatnltir  and 
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m  (i9(H}t  Aad  nuncRms  articles  by  Cunmnghain.  Fleet. 
A.^Stein,  Vincent  Smith.  Sylvian  Levi,  E.  H.  Parker  and  otben  in 
tiie  Journal  of  Ae  Royal  Aiiatic  Society,  Journal  asiatique,  Asiatic 
Quarttriyt  Ac  Owing  to  the  new  evidence  which  is  continuatly 
being  brought  forward,  the  moet  leoent  writiaga  on  thia  subject 
are  generally  to  be  pr^erred.  (C  El.) 

TDXOII,  the  langett  river  In  Alasb,  and  the  fifth  hrgest  in 
N.  America.  With  its  longest  tributaries  not  in  Alaska,  the  Lewes 
and  the  Teslin  (or  HootaUnqua),  its  length  is  about  2300  m.,  in 
the  form  of  a  great  arc,  beginning  in  the  Yukon  District  of  British 
Columbia,  near  the  Pkdfic  Ocean,  and  ending  at  the  Bering  Sea 
coest.  Its  catchment  area  is  abcNit  330^000  sq.  m.,  more  than 
Qoe-half  of  which  lies  in  Canada.  The  Lewes  river  rises  m  Lake 
Bennet  (Yukon  District)  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Coast  Kange, 
about  15  m.  inbnd  from  the  Lynn  Canal  (at  the  head  of  Chatham 
Strait),  and  flows  N.  through  a  chain  of  lakes,  its  confluence  with 
the  PeUy  river,  at  Selkirk,  Yukon  District,  about  Z20  m.  due  £. 
of  the  Alaskan-Canadian  boundary,  forming  the  headwaters  of 
the  Yukon.  Flowing  thence  N.W.,  the  Yukon  turns  abruptly 
to  the  S.W.  near  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska,  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
continues  nearly  at  rig^t  angles'  to  its  former  course  to  a  point 
S.  of  the  head  of  Norton  Sound,  where  it  turns  again  and  flows 
in  a  N.W.  direction,  emptying  into  the  Sound  from  its  S.  shore. 
The  length  of  the  river,  from  its  headwaters  to  its  mooth,  is 
about  X500  m. 


The  Yukon  Vafley  comprises  four  sub-pcx>vinces.  or  physiographic 
divisMHis;  in  their  order  from  the  heaowatcis  d  toe  river  these 
divisions  have  been  called  the  "  Upper  Yukon."  "  Yukon  Flats," 
"  Rampart  Region  "  and  "  Lower  Yukon."  The  "  Upper  Yukon  " 
Valley  is  about  490  m.  long  and  from  1  to  3  m.  broad,  and  b  flanked 
by  waUs  riang  to  the  plateau  level  from  1500  to  3000  ft.  above 
toe  stream.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Yukon  receives  from 
the  Sh  the  Selwyn  river  (about  40  m.  bdow  the  junction  of  the 
Lewes  and  Pelfy  rivers);  from  the  W.  the  White  river  (about 
60  m.  below  the  Sdwyn);  from  the  N.  the  Stewart  river  (about 
10  m.  bebw  the  White),  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the  Yukon ; 
from  the  E.  the  Kbndike  river  (near  64*  N.) ;  from  the  W.  Forty- 
mile  Creek  (about  40  m.  above  the  Alaskan-Canadian  boundary 
line),  and  many  outer  smaller  streams.  The  "  Yukon  Flats 
flank  the  river  for  about  300  m.  and  are  from  40  to  100  m.  wide. 
Here  the*  stream  varies  in  width  from  to  to  neari^  ao  m.,  and 
involves  a  confused  network  of  constantly  changing  channds. 
Here,  too,  the  river  makes  itsgreat  bend  to  the  S.  W..  and  its  channels 
are  constantly  chan^^ng.  The  "  Flats  "  are  monotonous  areas  of 
tamd  bars  and  low  islands,  thickly  wooded  with  spruce.  The 
principal  tributaries  hcie  are  the  Poreupine  river  (an  impmtant 
affluent,  which  tnten  the  main  stream  at  the  great  bend  abont 
3  m.  N.  of  the  Arctic  Circle);  the  Chandlar  river,  also  confluent 
at  the  great  bend,  from  the  N..  and,  near  the  W.  edge  of  the  Flats. 
the  Dail  river,  also  from  the  N.  The  "  Rampart  Region  **  begins 
near  66*  N..  where  the  **  Flats  "  end  abruptly,  and  includes  about 
110  m.  of  the  valley,  from  i  to  3  m.  wide,  and  extending  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Taaana.  No  large  tributaries  are  received  in  this 
part  of  the  river.  The  Lower  Yukon  includes  that  portion  between 
the  Ramparts  and  the  tea,  a  stretch  of  about  800  m.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanana  (which  enters  the  main  stream  from  the  S.) 
the  gorge  opens  into  a  lowland  from  15  to  20  m.  wide.  Along  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  the  valley  are  low  mountains  whose  base  the 
Yukon  skirts,  and  it  continues  to  press  upon  its  N.  bank  until 
the  delta  is  reached.  The  valley  is  never  less  than  a  or  ^  m.,  and 
the  river  has  many  channeb  and  numerous  islands;  it  nas  walls 
nearly  to  the  heacf  of  the  delta,  though  about  100  m.  above  the 
delta  the  S.  wall  merges  into  the  lowland  coastal  plain;  the  relitf 
is  about  1000  ft. 

At  the  W.  edge  m  the  Ramparts  the  Yukon  receives  the  Tanana 
river,  its  longest  tributary  lying  wholly  within  Alaska.  The  Tanana 
Valley  is  about  400  m.  long,  neariy  parallel  to  the  Yukon  from 
about  due  W.  of  its  headwaters  to  the  great  bend,  and  drains 
about  as.000  sq.  m.  Its  sources  are  chieflygladers  in  the  Alaskan 
Range  and  it  receives  many  tributaries.  The  Yukon  delta  begins 
near  63*  N.  Here  the  main  stream  branches  into  several  channds 
which  ToUow  N.  or  N.W.  courses  to  Norton  Sound.  The  northern- 
most of  these  channeb  is  the  Apoon  Pius,  and  the  most  southerly 
is  Kwikluak  Pass;  their  outlets  are  about  75  m.  apart  on  the 
coast,  and  from  40  to  «o  m.  from  the  head  ol  the  ddta.  Between 
them  is  a  labyrinth  01  waterways,  most  of  the  intervening  land 
being  jiot  more  than  10  ft.  above  low  tide.  The  stream  b  mud- 
laden  throughout  its  oourse.  and  though  the  sediment  b  heavier 
above  the  *  Flats  "  than  bek>w  them  (where  the  sbwer  current 
permits  the  settling  of  much  of  the  silt),  so  much  of  it  b  carried 
to  the  river's  mouth  that  the  ddta  b  bdng  steadily  extended. 
Immediaidy  &  of  the  Yukon  ddta  proper  b  that  of  the  Kudi- 
kowim,  into  which  undoubtedly  the  Yukon's  watera  once  found 
their  way. 


The  Yntom  b  navigable  from  May  UlTSeptember.  and  steamen  ply 
on  several  of  lU  larger  tributaries,  making  the  aggr^ate  nav^bfc 
waters  about  ^500  m..  about  three-fourths  of  which  are  in  Alaska. 
The  neatest  harbour  for  ocean-going  vessds  is  a  poor  one  at 
St  Mkhad'a  Islaad,  about  60  m.  N.E.  of  the  ddta;  here  frdght 
and  passen^era  am  transferred  to  flat-bottomed  river  steamers. 
These  enter  the  ddta  and  the  river  by  the  Apoon  Pass,  which  is 
about  4  ft.  deep  at  mean  k>w  water,  the  current  varying  from  if  to 
4  m.  an  hour.  The  Lewes  (about  400  m.  k>ng)  b  navigable  (with 
some  difficulty,  during  k»w  water,  at  Lake  Lebarge)  as  far  as 
White  Hone  Rapids,  which,  with  MUes  Canyon,  obstruct  the  river 
for  a  few  miles;  above  them  the  stream  b  agsm  navigable  to  its 
source,  about  100  m.  beyond.  The  Pacific  &  Arctic  railway  from 
Skagway  to  White  Horse  (iii  m.)  overcomes  these  obstructions, 
however,  for  traffic  and  travel;  and  even  the  dangerous  White 
Horse  Rapids  may  be  run  by  a  skilful  pitot  in  a  small  boat,  as  was 
done  repeatedly  by  the  gold-seeken  in  1896-97.  The  Stewart 
nver.  sddom  less  than  130  yds.  wide,  b  navigable  by  light-draught 
steamen  to  Fraaer  Falls,  a  distance  of  nearly  aoo  m.   The  Porcu- 

E'ne  b  navigable,  in  hieh  water,  to  about  the  Alaska-Yukon 
wndary  line  (c.90m.):  the  Chandlar  for  a  few  mifcs;  the  Tanana 
(which  is  about  500  m.  k)ng)  for  about  23s  m.  to  the  Chena  river 
(which  b  navigabb  for  about  100  m.) ;  and  the  Tolovana,  another 
affluent  of  the  Tanana,  b  also  navigable  for  about  100  m. 

In  1842-43  the  Yukon  was  explored  by  the  Russian  Lieu- 
tenant Zagodcin.  who  buill  a  trading  post  at  Nulato,  ascended 
the  river  (which  he  called  the  Kwikpak)  as  far  as  the  Tanana, 
made  a  track  survey  of  the  stream  to  that  point  and  reported 
that  it  was  not  navigable  beyond  there.  In  1861  Robert 
Rennicott  made  hb  way  overland  by  the  Hudson  Bay  route  from 
the  Mackenzie  river  down  the  Yukon  to  Fort  Yukon,  and  in 
1865  he  and  Captain  Charles  S.  Bulklcy  led  the  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  survey  a  route  for  a 
land  tdcgraph  line  to  Europe  by  way  of  Alaska  and  Siberia. 
Kennicott  died  at  Kulato  in  1866,  and  the  expedition  was 
abandoned  in  that  year,  but  explorations  were  continued  by 
other  memben,  noubly  Dr  William  H.  Dall,^  with  the  result 
that  valuable  surveys  were  made  and  the  Yukon  identified  as 
the  Kwikpak  of  the  earlier  Russian  surveys.  Captain  C.  W.  Ray- 
mond made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Yukon  In  1869;  the  Indian 
route  by  the  Lewes  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon  was  used  by  gold 
prospectors  as  early  as  1881,  while  in  1883  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Schwatka  (1849-1892)  crossed  the  Chilkoot  Pass  (which  he 
called  "  Perricr  Pass  "), descended  the  Lewes  to  Fort  Selkirk,  and 
down  the  river  to  the  sea.  Charles  W.  Homan,  who  accompanied 
Schwatka,  made  the  first  sketch  survey  of  the  great  system; 
since  then  it  has  been  frequently  explored,  but  much  of  the 
region  has  not  been  mapped. 

See  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  The  Ceograpky  and  Geology  of  AUuka* 
VS.  GeoL  Survey,  Document  No.  aoi  (Washington,  1906):  also 
G.  M.  £>aw8on,  Yukon  District  and  Brittsk  Columlna,  Annual  Report 
of  the  Ool.  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Caiuda,  voL  3,  pt.  1 
(1889);  WilUam  Ogilvb,   The  Klondike  Offictal  Guide  (Buflafe. 


.Y..  1898);  C.  W.  Haynes.  "An  Expedition  through  the  Yukon 
District.'*^  Nat.  Geoe.  Mag.  vol.  4  (1892);  R.  G.  McConndl,  Salmon 
Riter  Cold  Fields,  Summary  of  Report  of  GtcA.  Survey  of  Canada 
(1901);  klem.  The  MacmiUan  Rttetj  Yukon  DutriO,  Summary  of 
Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  for  1902;  A.  H.  Brooks. 
A  Reconnaissance  in  the  Tanana  and  Wkiie  River  Basins  in  i8(f8. 
Twentieth  Annual  Report^  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  (Washineton,  1900); 
and  A  Reconnaissance Jrtm  Pyramid  Harbor  to  Ea^  City,  Alaska, 
Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  ibid.  (Washington,  1900),  and  other 
sources  dted  by  Brooks  m  the  first-named  work. 

YUKON  TBRRITORT,  the  most  westerly  of  the  northern 
territories  of  Canada,  bounded  S.  by  Britbh  Columbia,  W.  by 
Alaska,  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  E.  by  the  watershed  of 
Mackenzie  river.  It  has  an  area  of  207,076  sq.  m.  The  territory 
b  chiefly  drained  by  the  Yukon  river  and  Its  tributaries,  though 
at,  the  S.E.  comer  the  headwaters  of  the  Liard  river,  flowing 
into  the  Mackenzie,  occupy  a  part  of  its  area.  The  margins  of 
the  territory  are  nxrantainous,  induding  part  of  the  St  Ellas 

.  *  WilUam  Healey  Dall  (1845-  ),  American  naturalist,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mausachusetts,  served  with  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  of  Alaska  from  1871  to  1884,  became  honorary 
curator  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  la  iStoand  in  1893 
was  appointed  profemor  of  invertebrate  pabeootok)gy  at  the  Wagner 
Institute  of  Saence,  PhiUddphb.  He  was  palaeontologist  to  the 
United  Sutes  Geological  Survey  in  1884-1009.  The  white  moun- 
tain sheep,  or  Dall's  sheep  {Oeis  dalti),  dUcoveied  in  1884.  was 
named  in  hb  honour. 
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ranfc  with  ibc  highal  BKxmUiiti  (n  Cuudi  ai  lh«  S.W.  corner 
(ModM  Logu  lad  Mount  St  Eliu),  uid  tbe  N.  eitenucn  of  the 
Rocky  UauDluns  aloot  tbe  S.  utd  N.E.  vdu;  bat,  however, 
DM  v«y  blly.  The  iolerUir  ol  the  territory  a  high  lowud  tbe 
S.E.  iDd  linki  towud  Ibc  N.  W..  ud  nuy  be  dncribcd  u  ■  nuch- 
dincctcd  penepUla  wilb  low  raountuDi  to  the  S.  The  most 
importut  (utun  of  the  hydrography  ii  the  Vukon  (;.>.)  and  tbe 
riven  which  ftow  into  it.  The  Klondike  gold  mioa  an  reached 
by  rivtr  boats,  either  conuog  up  from  St  Michael  at  its  DKjuih, 
or  down  460  m.  bim  While  Hone.  The  White  Hoik  route  ii 
DOH  used  almoM  eotirely,  since  the  Wliile  Pus  rtHwiy,  111  m. 
-  long,  au  coutructed  from  Sksgmiy,  oa  LyoD  Cajul,  an  idlei  of 
the  Pacific  At  the  voylge  up  tbe  Pacific  coast  irDin  Vancouver 
or  Victoria  ia  almost  entirdy  through  aheilercd  waten,  the 
journey  to  the  Kloodike  is  very  attractive  in  lummci.  Com- 
puUively  litik  (now  it  seen  in  croising  White  Pass  during 
luminer,  thou^  there  aie  patches  cm  llielow  nwunlsinsoneach 
aide.  The  Kocky  Mountains,  N.E.  of  the  interior  platcan, 
are  somewhat  snowy,  but  apparenlJ]'  with  no  latge  glaciers; 
hut  the  St  Elias  range  to  the  S.W.  Is  buried  under  immenie 
laovfields,  from  which  great  glaciers  project  inlo  the  valleys. 
The  rocica  are  largely  ancient  schists  and  eruptive*,  Palseoioic  or 
Archean,  but  considerable  areas  are  covered  with  Mesoioic  and 
Tertiary  rockSf  some  of  which  include  important  seams  of  Tignite 
or  coal,  the  latter  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  White 
Horse.  There  h»ve  been  comparatively  recent  volcanic  eruptions 
in  the  re^Q,  as  shown  by  a  layer  of  white  ash  ;uit  beneath  the 
soil  for  many  miles  along  the  river,  and  by  a  quite  perfect 
cone  with  a  crater  and  lavs  stream:  but  there  are  no  records 
ol  volcaoic  outbreaks  within  the  short  modem  bistory  o[  the 

Belore  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Fony  Mile  and  otliei 
rivers  Howing  into  the  Yukon  tbe  region  ires  inbabited  only 
by  a  few  Induna,  but  tbe  senutional  Gods  of  rich  placers  in  the 
Klondike  [j,».)  in  1*96  brought  in  a  vigorous  populilion  centred 
in  the  mines  and  at  Dawson  City,  which  wss  made  the  capital  ol 
the  newly  constituted  Yukon  Territory.  When  the  While  Pass 
railway  was  built,  White  Horse  at  its  14.  terminus  became  of 
importance,  and  since  then  a  fluctuating  body  oi  prospectors 
and  miners  has  been  at  work,  not  only  in  the  Klondike  but  at 
various  points  along  the  other  rivers.  The  territory  is  ruled  by  a 
govereocand  council,  partly  elective,  sealed  at  Danson,  and  has 
a  tepttsentalive  in  the  parliament  of  the  DofnioiaD.  AlioMt 
the  only  economic  product  ol  the  territory  was  at  first  gold,  but 
copper  and  other  otta  later  began  to  attract  attention  In  the  S. 
near  White  Horse.  Though  so  near  the  PadEc  the  Yukon 
territory  hsa  a  rigorous  continental  climate  with  very  cold 
winter*  seven  months  long,  and  dcllgbtEut  sunny  summers. 
Owing  10  the  lolty  mountains  to  the  W.  the  amount  of  rain  and 
tnow  is  rather  small,  and  the  tine  of  perpetual  snow  is  won 
than  4000  It.  above  sea-level,  so  that  i^ders  are  found  otdy  en 
the  idgher  mountains;  but  the  moSB.coTered  gnmnd  b  often 
perpetually  frozen  to  ■  depth  ol  100  or  100  (t.  Vegetation 
is  luiuriant  along  the  rivet  vaUeyi,  where  line  forests  of  ipruce 
and  poplar  are  found,  and  the  hardier  fralna  and  vegetables  ate 
cultivated  with  snoess.  (A  P.C.) 

TULK  IIB  HEHBT  (iSkhiSSq),  British  Orientalist,  was 
bom  on  the  tsl  oC  May  iRio,  at  lovcresk,  near  Edinburgh, 
the  sou  of  Major  WilUim  Yiile  (1764-1*35),  iransliior  ot  the 
Apffl^tmt  of  Ali.  He  was  educated  ^  Edinburgh,  Addiscombc 
and  Chatham,  and  joined  the  Bengal  Eagineeis  in  1S40.  He 
served  in  both  the  Sikh  wan,  wassecretary  to  Colonel  (alterwards 
Sir)  Arthur  Phsyre's  misaion  to  Ava  (iSjj),  and  wrote  kii 
Narratiw  if  Uu  Uiuum  Ui  At  CevI  oj  Ava  (iSiS).  He  retired 
in  1S61  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
medieval  history  and  geography  of  Central  Asia.  He  published 
CottoyaiHlMf  Way  TkMtr  (ii6b).l]iie  Btik  1^ Sir  Uarit  Pile 
<8l>'T5)i  if  wUch  he  received  the  gold  medal  Of  the  Royal 
Geogrsphlcil  Society,  and  brought  out  with  Dr  Arthur  C. 
Bumell  Boiim-Ubsm  (18B6),  ■  dioiooary  of  Anglo-Indian 
caliaquiai  phraac*.  For  the  HaUuyt  Society,  of  which  he  was 
lot  some  time  president,  he  edited  (iS6j}  lb*  Uinbilia  iaoifia 


ol  JordanuB  and  Tlit  Diary  if  WUiam  Hidfca  (i887-Sg^  The 
latter  contains  •  biognphy  ol  Covimoc  PUI,  grandfather  of 

Chatham.  From  1B7S  to iHSg  Yule  waaamemberollhe  CovBcil 
ol  India,  being  appointed  K.CSJ.  on  his  ictircmect.  He  <li«d 
00  the  joth  of  December  iSSg. 

See  Memoir 

edition  ol  Utw 
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ol  Chrittnui  (f.i.).  This  wotd  is  chiefly 
lata  alone  as  an  archaism  or  In  poetry  or  poetical  languag*, 
but  11  mott  common  in  conhinatioD,  as  in  "  yule-lldc."  "  yule- 
log,"  Ac,  The  Old  English  word  appear*  In  various  forms, 
(.|.  ffc,  ii^  I'll,  fJUaf,  (e*M;  cognate  forms  are  Icel,  jM; 
Dan.  jmil;  Swed,  in'.  It  wss  the  name  of  two  months  of 
the  year,  December  and  January,  the  one  tbe  "  former  yule  " 
(MflAramfa),  tbe  other  tbe  "after  yule"  (n  atjitra  ftU). 
a*  Doming  before  aod  after  the  winter  solstice  (CkDh  US. 
TAi,  B.  L;  and  Bedc.  Di  Ttmfmm  Ralwne,  ij,  quoted  in 
Ske«t,  £lyi>i.  Md.,  1(98).  According  to  A.  Fsck  ( VtrtUiclirKdri 
WSrUriUili  iltr  IxdiiiirmmiHlin  Sprvlm,  vol.  lii.  145,  iS;*) 
in  proper  intsiUng  Is  nobe,  clamour,  tbe  season  being  one  of 
rejoicing  at  tbe  turning  ol  tbe  year  among  Scandinavian  peoples 
before  Christian  times. 

TUX-NAM  (Li.  Cloudy  South),  ■  S.W.  piDvlDce  ot  China. 
bounded  N.  by  SieH±'uen,  E.  by  Kwd-cbow  and  Kwang-si. 
S,  by  Burma  and  tbe  Ijo  tribe*  sod  W.  by  Buttna  and  Tibet; 
■res  estimated  at  from  119,000  10.146,000  sq,  m.  Though  the 
second  largest  province  of  the  empire,  its  population  is  esti- 
mated  at  only  11,000,000.  The  inhabitants  include  many 
races  besides  Chinese,  such  as  Shans.  Lolca  and  UaoisM.  The 
Mutus,  in  N.W.  Yun.nin,  on«  formed  an  independent  kingdom 
which  eitended  Into  E.  'Hbei.  Many  of  the  Inhabitanu  are 
nominally  Moslems.  'Hie  greater  t«rl  of  the  province  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  an  eitcnaive  (daieau,  generally  from  5000  to 
7000  ft.  in  altitude,  containing  numerous  valley  plains,  which  is 
divided  in  the  N.  by  mountain  ranges  that  enter  at  tbe  N.W. 
comer  and  separate  the  waters  of  the  Yangtsse-kisrg,  tbe 
Mekong  and  tbe  Salweep.  Tie  mgunuiis  attain  heights  of 
16,000  ft.  Hie  climate  is  generally  healthy  and  equable;  on  the 
plateau  the  summer  heat  seldom  exceeds  S6*,  and  in  winter 
there  is  little  snow.  The  principal  rivers  sie  the  Yanglsie- 
kisng  (locally  known  as  the  Kinsbs-kiang- Golden  Sand  rivn), 
which  enter*  Yun-nsn  at  its  N.W.  comer,  dows  fiisi  5.£.  and 
then  N.E.,  forming  for  s  cocsldmble  distance  the  N.  boundaiy 
of  the  province;  the  Mekong,  which  tnvenes  the  province  from 
N.  to  S.  on  its  wsy  to  the  sei  Ihtoi^  Anum;  the  Salwicn, 
which  runs  a  parallel  course  through  its  W.  portion ;  and  the 
headwater* ol  the  Songkoi,  which  rises  in  the  S.E.  of  the  piuvincc. 
This  last-named  river  is  navigable  from  the  Gulf  ol  Tongkirg  lo 
Man-hao,  a  town  lea  days'  journey  from  Yun-nan  Fu.  There 
are  two  laige  lakes— one  in  the  neighboDrhiiod  of  Ta-li  Fu,  vhicb 
ii  u  m.  long  by  6  m,  bioad,  and  the  other  near  Yun-nan  Fu, 
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nts  and  abeep.  ^SillnroniM  .mn  mred.  The  chief  weeHh  of 
Vun-oan  OQitaists,  however,  in  its  minerals.  Gwper  it  the  moot 
importaat  of  the  mioenla  worked.  Silver  end  gold  are  produced, 
bat  they  are  not  known  to  exist  in  any  laige  quantities.  Lead  b 
of  ffeqoeat  occurrence,  and  indeed  the  area  tfaroiwh  which  co|>per, 
silver,  lead,  tin  and  sine  are  discribated  in  eundent  quantities 
to  make  mining  answer,  comprises  at  least  80,000  sq.  m.  Coal 
b  also  found  and  several  salt  mines  are  worked.  Tne  ores  are 
generally  of  good  quality,  and  ara  casv  of  cxtractioo.  Gittoa 
yam  and  dotn,  pettoleum,  timber  and  tun  are  among  the  chief 
imports;  copper,  tin,  hades  and  tea  are  important  exports: 
medicines  in  the  shape  not  onlv  of  herbs  and  roots,  but  also  of 
fossils,  diells,  bones,  teeth-  and  various  prodocta  of  the  animal 
kingdom;  and  precious  stones,  principally  jade  and  rabies,  aie 
among  the  other  exports, 

Yun-nan,  bng  independent,  was  subdned  by  Knblai  Khan, 
but  was  not  finally  incorporated  in  tlie  empire  on  til  tbe  17th 
centmy.  It  was  the  principal  centre  of  tbe  great  Mahommedan 
rdbellioD,  which  lasted  sixteen  years  and  was  suppressed  in  1872. 
ETen  in  19x0  the  province  had  not  wholly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  that  stnigg^  and  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was 
stamped  out.  The  opening  of  Chrbtian  (Protestant)  mission 
work  in  Yun-nan  began  in  1877,  and  was  one  result  of  tlie 
murder  of  Mr  Margary  (sec  China,  History ^  S  D),' 

See  H.  R.  Davies,  yian-jian,  Uu  Link  between  India  and  the 
yisMfte  (Cambridge,  1909):  A.  Little,  Across  Yunnan  (London, 
Iftio);  Rev.  J.  NTQuthy.  "The  Province  of  Yunnan,"  in  Tka 
Oumsa  Emfire  (London,  1907):  L.  Richard,  Compr^Mndoo 
Coograpky  qf  tko  Chmese  Bmpitt  (Shanghai,  1908). 

Yini4UN  FU,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Yon^nan,  Chfaia, 
in  as*  &  N.,  loa*  s^  £-  It  b  abont  500  m.  by  raU  NM.W, 
of  tLe  port  of  Haiphong,  Tongking.  The  population  was 
returned  in  1907  at  45iOoo.  Ori^nally  the  snrToandiog  district 
was  Imown  as  the  "  land  of  the  ^them  barbarians."  Tlie 
dty  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  b  surrounded  by  fortified 
waibs,  6|  m.  in  drcuit.  For  many  years  Mahomnedans  have 
been  numerous  in  the  dty  and  neighbourhood;  and  in 
1S55  a  Mahommedan  rising  occurred.  Befofe  the  icbdDon 
Ytm-naa  Fa  bad  a  prospenms  sspect;  tlie  ihopa  were  large 
and  well  supplied  with  native  sflken  goods^  sad^ery,  kc., 
while  En^ish  cotton,  Russian  cloths  and  raw  cotton  from 
Burma  constituted  the  main  foreign  merchandise.  Employ- 
nent  for  large  numbers  of  work-people  was  found  in  the  co|^r 
factories.  A  mint  at  Yunnian  Fu  issued  annually  101,000,000 
cash.  Nearly  ruined  by  tbe  rebellion,  the  dty  toodc  many  years 
to  recover  its  prosperity.  A  fresh  Impetus  to  oommeroe  was 
given  by  the  opening  in  19x0  of  tbe  railway  from  Tongking,  a 
line  built  by  French  engineers  and  with  French  capital  lie 
construction  of  a  British  railway  to  connect  Burma  with 
Yuo-nao  Fu  and  onwards  to  the  YangtsM-Uang  has  been  Ib 
contemplation. 

YURIE?  (formerly  Dokpat,  also  D9rpt;  Rusatan,  Derpt; 
Estbonlan,  Tarto  and  Tarioiin;  in  Lettish,  ToMala),  a  town  of 
W.  Roasia,  in  the  government  of  Livonia,  situated  on  the 
Embach,  X58  m.  by  nil  N.E.  of  Riga,  in  58"  13'  N.  and  16*  25'  E. 
Pop.  41,431.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  lies  S.  of  the  river, 
and  the  more  important  buildings  are  dustered  round  the  two 
eminences  known  as  the  Domberg  (cathedral  hUl)  and  the 
Schlossberg  (castle  hiU),  which  in  the  middle  ages  were  occupied 
by  the  dtadel,  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace.  Owing 
to  a  great  fire  in  1777,  the  town  b  almost  entirely  modem; 
and  its  fortifications  have  been  transformed  into  promenades. 
Besides  a  good  picture  gallery  in  the  Ratshof,  and  the  13th- 
century  church  of  St  John,  Yuriev  possesses  a  university,  with 
an  observatcMy,  an  art  museum,  a  botanical  garden  sjid  a 
library  of  250,000  volumes,  which  are  housed  in  a  restored 
portion  <^  the  cathedral,  burned  down  in  1624.  The  university 
was  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  1631;  but  in 
1699  teadiers  and  students  removed  to  Pemau  00  the  advance 


of  the  Ruanans,  and  on  tbe  occupation  of  the  country  by  Peter 
the  Great  .again  took  flight  to  Sweden.  In  spite  of  the  treaty 
of  17S0  and  the  efforts  of  the  Livonlan  nobles,  it  was  not  tiO 
x8oa  that  its  restoration  was  effected  under  the  patronage  of 
Akzaader  I.  Down  to  1895,  in  which  year  it  was  thormi^y 
Russified,  the  university  was  German  in  apirit  and  in  sentiment. 
It  is  now  attended  by  some  1700  students  annually.  The 
astronomical  department  is  famous,  owing  partly  to  the  labours 
of  F.  G.  W.  von  Struve  (1830-39),  *Ad  pmly  to  Fraunhofer's 
great  refracting  leleacope,  presented  by  the  emperor  Aleiander  I. 
There  are  monuments  to  the  naturtUst  K.  £.  von  Baer  (1886) 
and  Marshal  Baiday  do  Tolly  (XA49),  •o<i  the  town  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  XVIII.  army  corps. 

The  foundattoa  of  Dorpat  is  ascribed  to  Yairoebv,  prince 
of  Kiev,  and  is  dated  ie3a  In  IS34  the  town  was  seized  by 
the  Teutonic  Knighu,  and  in  the  foUowmg  year  Bishop  Her- 
mann erected  a  cathedral  on  the  Domberg.  From  that  date 
till  about  1558  the  town  enjoyed  great  prosperity,  and  the 
population  reached  so^ooow  In  rssS  it  was  captured  by  the 
Russians,  but  in  is8s  was  yielded  to  Stephen  Bathorr,  king 
of  Poland.  In  1600  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  in 
1603  reverted  to  the  Poles,  and  in  i6ts  was  seised  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  <^  Sweden.  The  Russians  again  obtained  temporary 
posseasioa  in  1666,  but  did  not  effect  a  permanent  occupation 
tiU  1704*  In  t7o8  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  removed 
to  the  intcriM' of  Russia. 

YUSAIZAI,  a  large  group  of  Pftthan  tribes,  originaUy 
immigrants  from  the  ndghbouihood  of  Kandahar,  which 
indttdca*  thoae  of  the  Bla^  Mountain,  the  Bunerwals,  the 
Swatis,  the  people  of  Dir  and  the  Panjkora  vaticy,  and  also 
the  inhabitanU  «f  the  Yusafsai  plam  hi  Peshawar  district  of 
the  Nofth-West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  Three  sectkms 
of  the  tribe,  the  Hssiianiali,  Akaaaia  and  Chaganaia,  inhabit 
the  W.  alopca  of  the  Black  Mountain,  and  the  Yusalkai  country 
stretches  thence  to  the  Utman  Khel  tcrritofy.  The  trans>border 
Yusafzais  are  estimated  at  65^000  fighting  men,  giving  a  total 
populatioD  of  about  9S^fioi>,  The  Yusabals  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  one  Mudai,  who  had  two  sons,  Umar  and 
Yusaf.  Umar  died,  leaving  one  son,  Maadan;  from  Mandan 
and  Yusaf  come  the  two  primary  division  of  the  Yusafaais, 
whidi  are  spUt  into  nnmeiDua  anbdivisiona,  fa*fitwimj  the 
Isaaais,  MaWasis,  Akaaais,  Ranizais  and  Utmanzais. 

YUZfiAT,  the  chief  town  of  a  sai^jak  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Angora  vilayet  of  Aab  Minor,  altitude  4380  ft.,  situated 
los  m.  E.  of  Angora,  near  the  head  el  a  narrow  valley  through 
whidi  the  AngJMa^ivaa  road  runs.  The  town  was  boflt 
largdy  out  of  the  ruhis  of  Ndes  Keui  (anc.  Tagivm),  by  Chapan 
0|^,  the  founder  of  a  powerful  Dere  Bey  faunily.  There  is 
a  trade  in  ydlow  beniea  and  mohair.  The  aanjak  is  very 
fertile,  and  cmitains  good  breedihg-grounds,  upon  iriikh  horses, 
camels  and  cattle  are  reared.  The  population,  about  zs^ooo, 
indudesa  large  Aimeniaa  comBimity. 

IVttOT,  a  town  of  N.  Fkanoe,  capital  of  an  arrondiasement 
In  tbe  department  of  Seine-Inffrieure,  24  m.  N.W.  of  Rouen 
on  the  ndlway  to  Havre.  P6p.  (1906)  6314.  Cotton  goods 
of  varfotts  kinds  and  hats  are  made  here,  and  trade  is  carried 
on  m  af^cukural  products.  The  church  (i8th  century)  con« 
tains  a  marble  altar  from  the  Outbusian  monastery  at  Rouen, 
fine  woodwork  of  the  17th  century  from  the  abbey  of  St 
Wandrille,  and  a  handsome  pulpit.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a 
sub>prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
and  a  chamber  of  arts  and  manufactures.  The  lords  of  Yvetot 
bore  the  title  of  king  from  the  x  5th  tiO  the  middle  of  the  f6th 
century,  thdr  petty  monardiy  being  popularised  hi  one  of 
B^ranger's  songa.  In  1593  Henry  IV.  here  ddeated  the  troops 
of  the  League 
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the  twenty-siztli  letter  of  the  EoicUsh  alphabet  and 
the  last,  although  lUI  recent  times  the  alphabets  used 
by  children  icrminaled  not  with  t  but  with  &.  or  &*. 
For  &  the  English  name  is  amperutnd,  t.e.  "  and  per  se 
and,"  though  the  Scottish  name  epershandf  i.e.  "El,  per  se  and,"  a 
more  logical  and  also  more  deariy  shows  its  origm  to  be  the  Latin 
et,  of  wUch  It  is  but  the  manuscript  form.  To  the  following  of  s 
by  &  George  Eliot  refers  when  she  makes  Jacob  Storey  say,  **  He 
thought  it  (z)  had  only  been  put  to  finish  off  th'  alphabet  like, 
though  ampuMHd  would  ha'  done  as  well,  for  what  he  could 
see.*'  Z  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet  because  it  occupied 
that  position  in  the  Latin  alphabet.  In  early  Latin  the  sound 
represented  by  z  passed  into  r,  and  consequently  the  symbol 
became  useless.  It  was  therefore  removed  from  the  alphabet 
and  C  (q.v.)  put  in  its  place.  In  the  ist  century  b.c.  it  was, 
like  >,  introduced  again  at  the  end,  in  order  to  represent  more 
precisely  than  was  before  possible  the  value  of  the  Greek  Z, 
which  had  been  previously  spelt  with  s  at  the  be^nnlng  and  ss 
in  the  middle  of  words:  «0na«f<oin7,  **bdt  **;  tarpessUa^rpa- 
•nflnit,  "banket."  The  Greek  form  was  a  close  copy  of  the 
Phoenician  symbol  Z,  and  the  Greek  inscriptional  form  remained 
in  this  shape  throughout.  The  name  of  the  Semitic  symbol  was 
ZaytM,  but  this  name,  for  some  unknown  reason,  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Greeks,  who  called  it  Ida.  Whether,  as  seems  most  likely, 
Zeta  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  other  Semitic  sibilants  ^ade 
(Tzaddi)  transferred  to  this  by  mistake,  or  whether  the  name  is  a 
new  one,  made  in  imitation  ol  Eta  (ly)  and  Theta  {$),  is  diluted. 
The  pronunciation  of  the  Semitic  letter  was  the  voiced  i,  like 
the  ordinary  use  of  f  in  English,  as  in  zodiac,  rate.  It  is 
probable  that  in  Greek  there  was  a  considerable  variety  of  pro- 
nunciation from  dialect  to  dialect.  In  the  earliei  Greek  of 
Athens,  North-west  Greece  and  Lesbos  the  pronunciation  seems 
to  have  been  sd,  m  Attic  from  the  ^th  century  B.a  onwards  it 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  voiced  s,  and  this  also  was  probably 
the  pronundatlon  o!  the  dialect  from  which  Latin  borrowed 
its  Greek  words.  In  other  dialects,  as  Elean  and  Cretan,  the 
symbd  was  apparently  used  for  sounds  resembling  the  English 
voiced  and  unvoiced  th  (0,  )»).  In  the  common  dialect  («oun|) 
whu:h  succeeded  the  older  dialects,  f  became  a  voiced  5,  as 
it  remains  in  modem  Greek.  In  Vulgar  Latin  the  Greek  Z 
seems  to  have  been  pronoimced  as  dy  and  later  y;  di  being 
found  for  s  in  words  like  bapddiare  for  ba^aare,  **  baptize," 
while  conversely  %  appears  for  di  in  forms  like  socomis,  ttAulus, 
fot  diatonust  ** deacon,"  diatndus^  "devil"  Z  also  is  often 
written  for  the  consonantal  I  (J)  as  insunt^r  for  iunior, "  younger  " 
(see  Grandgent,  Introduclion  to  Vidgar  Latin,  §§  272,  339) 
Besides  this,  however,  there  was  a  more  cultured  pronunciation 
of  1  as  db,  which  passed  through  French  into  Middle  English 
Early  English  had  used  s  alone  for  both  the  unvoiced  and  the 
voiced  sibilant;  the  Latin  soimd  imported  through  French  was 
new  and  was  not  written  with  s  but  with  <  or  t.  The  successive 
changes  can  be  well  seen  in  the  double  forms  from  the  same 
original,  jealous  and  zeidous.  Both  of  these  come  from  a  late 
Latin  zdosus,  derived  from  the  imported  Greek  i^Xot,  Much 
the  earlier  form  is  jealous;  its  initial  sound  is  the  ib  which  in 
later  French  is  changed  to  s  (voiced  j).  It  is  written  gdows  or 
ielom  by  WydiiTe  and  his  contemporaries,  the  form  with  i  is 
the  ancestor  of  the  modem  form.  The  later  word  zealous  was 
borrowed  after  the  French  dz  had  become  s.  At  the  end  of 
words  this  z  was  pronounced  (i  as  In  the  English  assets,  which 
comes  from  a  late  Latin  ad  satis  through  an  early  French  astz^ 
"  enough."  With  s  also  is  frequently  written  zk,  the  voiced 
form  of  sh,  in  azure,  seizure.  But  it  appears  even  more  fre- 
quently as  s  before  «,  and  as  si  or  li  before  other  vowels  in 
tneasi^e,  decision,  transition,  &c.,  or  in  foreign  words  as  g,  as  in 
rouge.  For  the  3  representing  g  and  y  in  Scottish  proper  names 
■ee  under  Y.  (P.  Gi.) 

ZAANDAH  (incorrectly  Saaxoam),  a  town  of  Holland,  in 


the  province  of  North  Holland,  on  the  river  Zaan,  6)  m.  N.W. 
of  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway  and 
steamer.  Pop.  (1905)  23,773.  It  is  of  t3rpically  Dutch  appear- 
ance, with  low,  brightly  ocdoured  houses.  It  luis  an  important 
trade  in  timber,  and  numerous  windmills  in  the  vicinity  provide 
power  for  oil,  cement  and  paper  works,  timber-sawing  and 
corn-grinding.  At  Zaandam  is  preserved  the  wooden  hut 
which  Peter  the  Great  occupied  for  a  week  in  1697  while  studyinir 
shipbuilding  and  paper-making. 

ZABBBN  (French,  Saveme),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  district  of  Lower  Alsace, 
situated  on  the  Rhine-Mame  canal  at  the  foot  of  a  pass  over 
the  Vosges,  and  27  m.  N.W.  of  Strassburg  by  the  railway  to 
Deutsch  Avricourt.  Pop.  (1900)  8499.  It*  principal  building, 
the  former  episcopal  residence,  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
in  1779,  is  now  used  as  barracks.  There  are  also  a  15th  century 
church  and  an  antiquarian  museum.  In  the  vicinity  are  the 
ruined  castles  of  Hoch-barr,  Grossgeroldseck,  Ochsenstein  and 
Creifenstcin.  Hence  a  beautiful  road,  immortalized  by  Goethe 
to  Duhtung  und  Wahrkeit,  leads  across  the  Vosges  to  Pfalzburg. 

Zabera  ( Tres  Tabernae)  was  an  important  place  in  the  times 
of  the  Romans,  and,  after  being  destroyed  by  the  Alamanni. 
was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Julian.  During  the  Peasants'  War 
the  town  was  occupied,  in  1525,  by  the  insurgents,  who  were 
driven  out  in  their  turn  by  DidiLe  Anton  of  Lorraine.  It  suffered 
much  from  the  ravages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  the  epis- 
copal  castle,  then  destroyed,  w^  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  in 
i8s2  was  converted  by  Louis  Napoleon  into  a  place  of  residence 
for  widows  of  knights  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

See  Fischer.  CeschichU  der  Stadt  Zabem  (Zabem,  1824). 

ZABRZB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  extreme  S.E.  of  Prussian 
Sdcshi,  on  the  railway  between  Gleiwitz  and  KSnigshilitc. 
Pop.  (1905)  55.634*  Like  other  towns  in  this  populous  region,  it 
is  an  important  manufacturing  centre,  having  coal-mines,  iron, 
wire,  glass,  chemical  and  oil  works,  breweries,  &c. 

ZACATECAS,  a  state  of  Alexico,  bounded  N  by  Durango 
and  Ciwhuila,  E.  by  San  Luis  Potosf,  S.  by  Aguascalientes  and 
Jalisco,  and  W.  by  Jalisco  and  Durango.  Area,  24,757  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1900)  462,190.  It  bdongs  wholly  to  the  great  central 
plateau  of  Mexico,  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  7700  fL 
The  state  is  somewhat  mountainous,  being  traversed  in  the  W. 
by  lateral  ranges  of  the  Sierra  ^ladxe  Occidental,  and  by 
numerous  isolated  ranges  in  other  parts^Mazapil,  N(»iIlos, 
Guadalupe  and  others.  There  are  no  large  rivers,  only  the 
small  head-streams  of  the  Aguanaval  in  the  N.,  and  of  the 
Guazamota,  Bolanos  and  Juchipila  in  the  W.,  the  last  three 
being  tributaries  ol  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago.  As  thue  rain- 
(all  is  light  this  lack  of  streams  suitable  for  irrigation  is  a  draw- 
back to  agriculture.  The  climate  is  dry  and  generally  healthy, 
being  warm  in  the  valleys  and  temperate  in  the  mountains. 
The  agricultural  products  are  cereals,  sugar  and  maguey,  the 
first  being  dependent  on  the  rainfall,  often  failing  altogether, 
the  second  on  irrigation  in  the  lower  valleys,  and  the  latter 
doing  best  in  a  dry  climate  on  a  calcareous  soil  with  water  not 
far  beneath  the  smface.  There  is  also  a  considerable  produc- 
tion of  peaches,  apricots  and  grapes,  the  last  being  made  into 
wine.  A  few  cattle  are  raised,  and  considerable  attention  is 
given  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  goats  and  swine.  A  natural 
product  is  guayule,  a  shrub  from  which  rubb^  is  extracted. 
The  chief  Industry  of  Zacatecas,  however,  is  mining  for  silver, 
gold,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  bismuth,  antimony  and 
salt.  Its  mineral  wealth  was  discovered  soon  after  the  conquest, 
and  some  of  its  mines  are  among  the  most  famous  of  Mexico, 
dating  from  1546.  One  of  the  most  productive  of  its  silver 
mines,  the  Alvarado,  has  records  which  show  a  production  of 
nearly  $800,000,000  in  silver  betweeh  1548  and  1867.  The 
state  is  traversed  by  the  Mexican  Cential  and  the  Mexican 
National  railways.    Its  manufactures  are  limited  chiefly  to  the 
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reduction  of  iniaecal  om»,  the  extnctSoo  of  lubbcr  fsom  gttaynU, 
the  w**^'*"^  of  sugar,  rum,  mescal,  pulque,  woollea  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  some  minor  industries  of  the  capitaL  The  capital 
is  Zacatccas,.  and  tbe  other  principal  towns  are  Sombrcrete 
(pop.  10,000),  an  important  silver-mining  town  70  m.  N.W.  of 
the  capital  (elevation  8450  ft.);  Ciudad  Garcia  (about  9500); 
Guadalupe  (9000);  Pinos  (8000),  a  mining  town;  San  Juan  de 
Mezquilal  (7000);  and  Fresnillo  (6300),  an  important  silver- 
and  copper-mining  centre. 

ZACATECAS,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Zacatccas,  443  m.  by  the  Mexican  Central  railway  N.W.  of 
Mexico  city.  Pop.  (1900)  39,913.  It  is  built  in  a  deep,  narrow 
ravine,  8050  ft.  above  sea-level,  with  narrow,  crooked  streets 
climbing  the  steep  hillsides,  and  white,  flat-roofed  houses  of 
four  and  five  storeys  overtopping  each  other.  Its  streets  are 
well  paved,  and  are  lighted  with  electricity.  The  city  is  well 
drained  and  has  a  fine  aqueduct  for  its  water  supply.  The 
cathedral  is  an  elaborately  carv-ed  red-stone  structure  with  un- 
finished towers  and  richly  decorated  interior.  Several  domed 
churches  occupy  prominent  sites.  The  National  College  and  the 
Colcgio  de  Nuesta  Scftora  de  Guadalupe  with  its  fine  library 
may  be  noticed.  Overlooking  the  city  from  an  elevation  of 
50Q  ft.  is  the  Bufa  Hill,  which  is  crowned  by  a  chapel  and  is  a 
popular  pilgrimage  resort.  The  Guadalupe  chapel  near  the 
city  has  elaborate  decorations,  Including  frescoes,  onyx  steps, 
silver  rails  and  paintings,  and  a  curious  tiled  dome.  Tbe  in- 
dustries comprise  carriage  building,  weaving-  and  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  pottery.  The  town  is  an  important  com- 
mercial centre. 

Zacatecas  was  founded  In  1546  and  was  built  over  a  rich  vein 
of  silver  discovered  by  Juan  de  Tokjsa  in  the  same  year.  Thu 
And  other  mines  in  the  vicmity  attracted  a  laige  population, 
and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  chief  mining  centres  of  Mexico. 
It  was  nuule  a  city  in  1585  by  Philip  II. 

ZACH,  FRANZ  ZAVBR,  Bason  von  (1754-1959),  German 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  Pesth  on  the  4th  of  June  1754.  He 
served  for  some  time  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  afterwards  lived 
in  London  from  1783  to  1786  as  tutor  in  the  house  of  the  Saxon 
minister.  Count  BrOhl.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  by  Ernest  II. 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  director  of  the  new  observatory  en  the 
Sccb<»:g  at  Gotba,  which  was  finished  in  1791.  From  1806 
Zach  accompanied  the  duke's  widow  on  her  travels  m  the  south 
of  Europe.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  September  1832 

Zach  pubfishcd  TahUs  «f  the  Sun  (Gotha,  1792:  new  and  improved 
edition,  ibid.,  i8ai),  and  numcrouti  papers  on  geographical  subjects, 
particularly  on  the  gcopaphical  positions  of  many  towns  and 
places,  which  he  determined  on  his  trawls  with  a  sextant.  His 
principal  importance  was,  however,  as  editor  of  three  scientific 
journals  of  great  value:  AUirmeine  Ctotrapkische  EpktmeridtH 
(4  vols.,  Gottu.  1798-99).  Menallube  Cwreipondent  wr  Befdrdtntug 
der  Erd'  mnd  Himmds-Kunde  (38  vols..  Gotha.  1800-13,  from  1807 
edited  by  B.  von  Lindcnau).  and  Correipcndanu  astronomique.  gtth 
irapkique,  kydrograbktque,  et  sUUiitupu  (Genoa.  1818-26^  14  vols., 
and  one  number  ol  the  15th  suppressed  at  tbe  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits). 

ZACHARIAE  VON  UNGENTHAL,  KARL  SALOMO  (1769- 
1843),  German  jurist,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  September  1769 
at  Meissen  in  Saxony,  tbe  son  of  a  lawyer,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  the  famous  public  school  of  St  Afra  in  that  town. 
He  afterwards  studied  philosophy,  history,  mathematics  and 
law  at  the  university  of  Leipzig.  In  1792  he  went  to  Wittenberg 
University  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  counts  of  Lippe,  and  con- 
tinued hk  legal  studies.  In  1794  he  became  privaldMent, 
lecturing  on  canon  law,  In  179S  extraordinary  professor,  and 
1802  ordinary  professor  of  feudal  law.  From  that  time  to  his 
death  in  1843,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  which 
public  affairs  occupied  him,  he  poured  out  a  succession  of  works 
covering  the  whole  field  of  jurisprudence,  and  was  a  copious 
contributor  to  periodicals.  In  1807  he  received  a  call  to 
Heidelberg,  then  beginning  its  period  of  splendour  as  a  school 
of  law.  There,  resisting  many  calls  to  Gdttingen,  Berlin  and 
other  univeisitses,  he  remained  until  his  death.  In  1820  he 
took  his  seat,  as  reprcsenUtive  of  his  university,  in  the  upper 
jMase  of  the  newly  constituted  parliament  of  Baden.    Though 


he  himidf  pnpitvd  many  ieform»— aolaUy  in  tha  hnnb 
criminal  code— be  was,  by  instinct  and  conviction,  oonstfvativie 
and  totally  opposed  to  the  violent  democratic  spirit  which 
dominated  the  second  chamber,  and  brought  it  into  conflict 
with  the  grand-duke  and  the  German  federal  government. 
After  the  remodelling  of  the  constitution  in  a  "  reactionary  " 
sense,  ho  was  returned,  in  1825,  by  the  dbtrict  of  Hddelbeig 
to  the  second  chamber,  of  which  be  became  the  first  vice- 
president,  and  in  which  he  proved  himself  more  "  k>yal "  than 
the  government  itself.  With  the  growth  of  pariiamentary 
Liberalbm,  however,  he  grew  disgusted  with  politics,  from  which 
he  retired  altogether  in  1829.  He  now  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  juridical  work  and  to  the  last  days  of  his  life  toiled  with 
the  ardour  of  a  young  student.  His  fame  extended  beyond 
Germany.  The  German  universities  then  enjoyed,  in  regard 
to  legal  (|uestions  of  international  importance,  a  jurisdiction 
dating  from  the  middle  ages;  and  Zachariae  was  often  con- 
sulted as  to  questions  arising  in  Germany,  France  and  England. 
Elaborate  "  opinions,"  some  of  them  forming  veritable  treatises 
—^•g.  on  Sir  Augustus  d'Este's  claim  to  the  dukedom  of  Sussex, 
Barcm  de  Bode's  claim  as  an  English  subject  to  a  share  in  the 
French  indemnity,  the  dispute  as  to  the  debts  due  to  the  elector 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  confiscated  by  Napoleon,  and  the  constitutkmal 
position  of  the  Mecklenburg  hindownefs — were  composed  by 
Zachariae.  Large  fees  which  he  received  for  these  opinions 
and  the  great  popularity  of  his  lectures  made  him  rich,  and  he 
was  able  to  buy  several  estates;  fmn  one  of  which,  Lingenthal, 
he  took  his  title  when,  in  1842,  he  was  ennobled  by  the  grand- 
duke.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  March  1843.  He  had  married 
in  x8xi,  but  his  wife  died  four  years  later,  leaving  him  a  son, 
KatI  Eduard. 

Zachariae's  true  history  is  in  his  writing,  which  are  extremely 
numerous  and  multifarious.  They  deal  with  almost  every  branch 
of  iurispmdenoe:  they  are  philosophical,  historical  and  pcactical, 
and  relate  to  Roman,  Canon,  Gerinan,  French  and  English  Uw. 
The  first  book  of  much  consequence  which  he  pubUshod  was  Die 
Binheit  des  SUuOs  und  der  Kirche  mil  Rikksickt  auf  die  Deutsche 
ReichsverfassuHfi  (1707),  a  work  on  the  relations  of  church  and 
state,  with  special  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  which 
displayed  the  writer's  power  of  analysis  and  his  skill  in  making  a 
complicated  set  of  facts  appear  to  be  deductions  from  a  few  prin- 
ciples. In  1 80s  appeared  Versuch  einer  attgemeinen  Hermeneutik 
des  Reehis;  and  in  1806  Die  Wissentekafl  der  Gtsetzgtbuug,  an 
attempt  to  find  a  new  theoretical  basb  for  society  in  puce  of  the 
opportunist  politics  whkh  had  led  to  the  cataclysm  of  the  French 
Kevolution.  This  basis  he  seemed  to  ditscovcr  in  something  re- 
sembling Bentham's  utilitarianism.  Zachariae's  last  work  of 
importance  was  Vienig  Biicher  vem  Sicate  (1830-42),  to  which  his 
admirers  point  as  his  enduring  monument.  It  has  neen  compared 
to  Montesquieu's  V Esprit  des  Uis,  and  covers  no  small  part  of  (he 
field  of  Buckle's  first  volume  of  the  History  of  CtvilisalioH.  But 
though  it  contains  proof  of  vast  erudition  and  many  original  ideas 
as  to  the  future  of  the  state  and  of  law,  it  lacks  logical  sequence, 
and  is,  consequently,  full  of  contradictions.  Its  fundamental 
theory  is,  that  the  state  had  its  origin,  not  in  a  contract  (Rousseau- 
Kant),  but  in  the  consciousness  of  a  legal  duty.  What  Machiavclli 
was  to  the  Italians  and  Montesquieu  to  the  French.  2^chariae 
aspired  to  become  to  the  Germans;  but  he  lacked  their  patriotic 
inspiration,  and  so  failed  to^  cscrcise  any  permanent  influence  on 
the  constitutional  law  of  his  country.  Aiaong  other  important 
works  of  2^hariae  arc  his  Staatsreckt^  and  his  treatise  on  tne  Code 
Napoiion,  of  which  several  French  editions  were  j)ublished.  and 
which  was  translated  into  Italian.  Zachariae  edited  with  Karl 
JoMsph  Mittcrroaier  tbe  Kritiscke  Ztilsekr^  fitr  Rtckttwisseuschaft 
ustd  Gesettgekuug  des  Ausiaudes,  and  the  introduction  which  be 
wrote  illustrates  his  wide  reading  and  his  consunt  dc&ire  for  new 
light  upon  old  problems.  Though  Zachariae's  works  have  been 
superseded,  they  were  in  their  day  epoch-making,  and  they  have 
been  superseded  by  books  which,  without  them,  could  not  have  been 
written. 

For  an  account  of  Zachariae  and  his  works,  see  Robert  von 
Mohl.  Ces£ki£ht$  «.  Literatur  der  Staalswissenschajlen  (18^5-58), 
and  Charies  Brocher.  K.  5.  Zoekeriae,  sa  vie  et  us  enures  (1870): 
cf.  also  his  biography  in  AUgem.  Deutsche  Biogrupkie  (vol.  44)  by 
Wilhelm  Fischer,  and  Holtsendorif.  ReekU-LexicoUt  Zachariae  mh 
LsHgeiUkal^ 

His  son,  Kakl  EDuabd  ZarHSiui  (18x2^2894),' also  an 
eminent  jurist,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  December  1812,  and 
studied  pbikiaopby,  hatory,  mathematics  and  languages,  as 
well  as  jurisprudence,  at  Ltiptig,  Berlin.aod  Hriddbcrg.  Having 
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made  Roman  and  Byzantine  law  his  special  study,  he  visited 
Paris  in  1832  to  examine  Byzantine  MSS.,  went  in  1834  to 
St  Petersburg  and  Copenhagen  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in 
1835  woriDed  in  the  libraries  of  Brussels,  London,  Oxford, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge.  After  a  few  months  as  a 
practising  lawyer  and  pritatdcutit  at  Heidelberg,  he  went  in 
183 7,  in  search  of  materials,  to  Italy  and  the  East,  visiting 
Athens,  Constantinople  and  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos. 
Having  a  taste  for  a  country  life,  and  none  for  teaching,  he  gave 
up  his  position  as  extraordinary  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and 
in  1845  bought  an  estate  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony. 
Here  he  liv«l,  engaged  in  scientific  agriculture  and  interested 
in  Prusdan  politics,  until  his  death  on  the  3rd  of  June  1894. 

He  produced  an  enormous  mass  of  worics  of  ereat  importance 
for  students  of  Byzantine  law.  The  task  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life  was,  to  discover  and  classify  the  sources  of  Byzantine  law 
hidden  away  in  the  libraries  of  the  East  and  West;  to  re-edit,  in 
the  light  01  modern  criticism,  those  sources  which  had  already 
been  published;  to  write  the  history  of  Byzantine  law  on  the  basis 
of  thtt  hitherto  undiscovered  material;  and  finally,  to  apply  the 
results  to  the  scientific  elucidation  of  the  Justinbn  law.  His  Jus 
Craeco-RomanuM^  of  which  the  first  part  was  published  in  1856, 
the  last  in  1891,  is  the  best  and  most  complete  collection  of  the 
sources  of  Byzantine  law  and  of  the  Newis  from  the  time  of 
Justin  II.  to  I4S3*  On  the  general  history  of  the  subject  he  wrote 
two  epoch-malang  works,  the  Hisioriae  Gfoeeo-Romani  parts  de- 
litteatio,  cum  appeudia  itudUarum  (Heidelberg,  1839).  and  luuert 
GeschichU  des  grieschisch-rdmischeu  Reekls.  I.  PersonalrechI; 
JI.  Erbneht:  HI.  Die  GeschichU  des  Sachenrechts  und  ObiipUionS' 
recht  (Leupzig.  1856),  the  third  edition  of  which  appeared  under 
the  title  Gesdiichte  des  §neckisch-r6miscken  Rechts  (1893).  In  this 
last  work,  which  covered  ground  hitherto  unexplored,  Byzantine  is 
treated  as  a  devebpment  of  Justinian  law,  and  incidentally  many 
obscare  points  in  the  economic  and  agrarian  conditions  of  the 
Eastern  empire  are  ducidated.  For  a  list  of  Zachariae's  other  works, 
see  AUgitm.  Deutsche  Biop^  art.  by  Wilhelm  Fischer. 

ZACHARIAS*  ST,  pope  from  741  to  753,  was  a  Greek  by  birth, 
and  appears  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Gregory  UI., 
whom  he  succeeded  (November  741).  Contemporary  history 
dwells  chiefly  on  his  great  personal  influence  with  the  Lombard 
lung  Luitprand,  and  with  his  successor  Rachis;  it  was  largely 
through  bis  tact  in  dealing  with  these  princes  in  a  variety  of 
emergencies  that  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  was  rescued  from 
becoming  part  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  A  correspondence, 
of  con^derable  extent  and  of  great  interest,  between  Zacharias 
and  St  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  CSermany,  is  still  extant,  and 
shows  how  great  was  the  influence  of  this  pope  on  events  then 
passing  in  France  and  Germany:  he  encouraged  the  deposition 
of  Childeric,  and  it  was  with  his  sanction  that  Boniface  crowned 
PipfMn  as'  king  of  the  Franks  at  Soissons  in  752.  Zacharias  is 
stated  to  have  remonstrated  with  the  emperor  Constantine 
Copronymus  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  iconoclastic  con- 
troversy. He  died  on  the  X4th  of  March  753,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Stephen  IL 

The  letters  and  decrees  of  Zacharias  are  publlsbed  in  Migne, 
Palroloi.  UU,  bcxxix.  p.  9i7-96a 

ZAOAZIO  (ZaVilzIk),  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Sharkia.  Pop.  (1907)  34t999>  including  3617  Copts 
and  1355  Greeks.  It  is  built  on  a  branch  of  the  Fresh  Water 
or  Ismailia  canal,  and  on  the  Al-Mo'izz  canal  (the  andcnt 
Tanitic  channel  of  the  Nile),  and  is  47  m.  by  rail  N.NX.  of 
Cairo.  Situated  on  the  Delta  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district, 
Zagazig  is  a  great  centre  of  the  cotton  and  grain  trade  of  Egypt. 
It  has  large  cotton  factories  and  the  ofliccs  of  numerous  European 
merchants.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
Bubastb  (f.v.). 

ZXHRINOEN,  the  name  of  an  old  and  bfluential  German 
family,  taken  from  the  castle  and  village  of  that  name  near 
Frciburg-im-Breisgau.  The  earliest  known  member  of  the 
family  was  probably  one  Beselin,  a  count  in  the  Breisgau,  who 
was  living  early  in  the  iith  century.  Bezelin's  son  Bertold  I. 
(d.  1078)  was  count  of  Z^hringen  and  was  related  to  the  Hohen- 
staufen  family.  He  received  a  promise  of  the  duchy  of  Swabia, 
which,  however,  was  not  fulfiUed,  but  in  io6x  he  was  made 
duke  of  Carinthia.  Although  this  dignity  was  a  titular  one  only 
Bertold  lost  it  when  he  joined  a  riiiiiig  against  the  emperor 


Henry  IV.  in  1073.    His  son  Bertold  11.  (d.  11  ti),  who  like  hia 

father  fought  against  Henry  IV.,  inherited  the  land  of  the 

counts  of  Rheinfelden  in  1090  and  took  the  title  of  didce  of 

Zihringen;  he  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  sons,  Bertold  III. 

(d.  XI 32)  and  Conrad  (d.  1152).   In  1127  Conrad  inherited  some 

land  in  Burgundy  and  about  this  date  he  was  appointed  by  the 

German  king,  Lothair  the  Saxon,  rector  of  the  kingdom  of 

Burgundy  or  Aries.    This  oflice  was  held  by  the  Ziihringcns 

until  1 218  and  hence  they  are  sometimes  called  dukes  of 

Burgundy.    Bertold  IV.  (d.   xi86),  who  followed  his  father 

Conrad,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  luly  in  the  train  of  the 

emperor  Frederick  I.;  his  son  and   successor,    Bertold   V., 

showed  his  prowess  by  reducing  the  Burgundlan  nobles  to  order. 

This  latter  duke  was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Bern,  and  when 

he  died  in  February  12x8  the  main  line  of  the  Z&hringcn  family 

became  extinct.    By  extensive  acquisitions  of  land  the  Zih* 

ringens  had  become  very  powerful  in  the  districts  now  known 

as  Switzerland  and '  Baden,  and  when  their  territories  were 

divided  in  X2i8  part  of  them  passed  to  the  counts  of  Kyburg 

and  thence  to  the  house  of  Habsburg.    The  family  now  ruling 

in  Baden  is  descended  from  Hermann,  margrave  of  Verona 

(d.  X074),  a  son  of  duke  Bertold  I.,  and  the  grand-dtike  is  thus 

the  present  representative  of  the  Zahringens. 

See  E.  J.  Leichtlen,  Die  Zdhringer  (Freiburg,  1831);  and  E. 
UeycV,  Geuhichte  der  Henoge  wm  Zikringen  (Freiburg,  18^1).  and 
Urhundeu,  StegU  und  Wop  fen  der  Uenoie  von  Zahringen  (Freiburg. 
1892), 

ZAHRINOEN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 

Baden,  situated  under  the  western  slope  of  the  BlMk  Forest, 

9  m.'  from  Frciburg<im-Breisgau,  and  on  the  railway  from 

Heidelberg  to  Basel.    Pop.  (1900)  1200.    Above  the  village  on 

a  spur  of  the  mountains,  1500  ft.  above  the  sea,  lie  the  ruins  of 

the  castle  of  Z&hriogcn,  formerly  the  stronghold  of  the  ducal 

line  of  that  xuime  (see  above). 

See  SchOpAin,  Historia  ZoringO'.BadeHSis  (Karisnibc,  1763-66, 
7  vols.). 

ZAILA,  or  Zetla;  a  town  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  124  m.  S.W.  of  Aden  and  200  m.  N.N.E.  of  Hairar. 
Zaila  b  the  most  western  of  the  ports  of  the  British  Somaliland 
protectorate,  being  X70  m.  N.W.  of  Berbera  by  the  coast  caravan 
track.  The  town  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea;  land* 
ward  the  country  is  unbroken  desert  for  some  fiifty  miles.  The 
principal  buildings,  which  date  from  the  days  of  Egyptian 
occupation  (187 5-1884)  are  of  white  (coral)  stone;  the  Somali 
dwellings  are  made  of  grass.  ZaiU  has  a  good  sheltered 
anchorage  much  frequented  by  Arab  sailing  craft,  but  heavy 
draught  steamers  are  obliged  to  anchor  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  ^ore.  Small  coasting  boats  lie  off  the  pier  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  loading  or  discharging  cargo.  The  water  supply  of 
the  town  is  drawn  from  the  wells  of  Takosha,  about  three  miles 
distant;  every  morning  camels,  in  charge  of  old  Somali  women 
and  bearing  goatskins  filled  with  water,  come  into  the  town  in 
picturesque  procession.  The  population  varies  from  3000  to 
7000,  the  natives,  who  come  in  the  cool  season  to  barter  their 
goods,  retiring  to  the  highlands  in  hot  weather.  The  chief 
traders  are  Indians,  the  smaller  dealers  Arabs,  Gredu  and 
Jews.  The  imports,  which  reach  Zaila  chiefly  via  Aden,  are 
mainly  cotton  goods,  rice,  jowarce,  dates  and  silk;  the  exports 
— of  which  90  per  cent,  are  from  Abyssinia— ^axe  principally 
coffee,  skins,  ivory,  cattle,  ghee  and  motherK>f-peari. 

Zaila  owed  its  importance  to  its  proximity  to  Harrar,  the 
great  entrep6t  for  the  trade  of  southern  Abyssinia.  The  trade 
of  the  port  received,  however,  a  severe  check  on  the  opening 
(t90x-2)  of  the  railway  to  Harrar  from  the  French  port  of 
Jibuti,  which  is  35  m.  N.W.  of  Zaila.  A  steamer  from  Aden  to  Zaila 
takes  fifteen  hours  to  accomplish  the  journey ;  caiavans  proceeding 
from  Zaila  to  Harrar  occupy  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  on 
the  road. 

For  history  and  trade  statistics,  see  Somaliland,  BmtIsh. 

ZAIMUKHT,  the  name  of  a  small  Pathan  tribe  on  the  Kohat 
border  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  The 
Zaimukhts  inhabit  the  hills  to  the  aouth  of   the  Orakaata 
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between  the  M inn^ai  and  Kurram  TaAey*.  Tikeir  ooanf  ry  nay  be 
described  as  a  triangle,  with  the  ranife  of  hills  known  as  the 
Samana  as  its  base,  and  the  viUai^e  of  Thai  in  the  Kurram 
valley  as  ita  apex.  This  includes  a  tract  on  its  western  side 
occupied  by  an  Orakzai  clan.  The  total  area  is  about  400  sq.  m., 
of  which  the  Ofakzais  occupy  a  fourth.  The  ZaimuJchts  are  a 
fine-looking  powerful  race,  with  a  fighting  strength  ol  some 
3000  men. 

ZAIRB*  a  name  by  which  the  river  Congo  was  formeriy 
known.  Zaire  Is  a  Portuguese  variant  of  a  Bantu  word  {nzari) 
meaning  river.  In  the  16th  and  xyth  centuries  the  powerful 
native  kingdom  of  Congo  possessed  both  banks  of  the  lower 
river,  and  the  name  of  the  country  was  in  time  given  to  tba 
river  also.  UntQ,  however,  the  last  quarter  of  the  XQth  century 
"Zaire"  was  frequently  used  to  designate  the  stream.  It  is 
so  called  by  Camoens  in  the  Lnsiadt.  Since  H.  M.  Stanley's 
discoveries  "  Congo  "  has  become  the  general  name  for  the 
river  from  its  mouth  to  Stanley  Falls,  despite  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Stanley  to  have  the  stream  re>named  Livingstone,  (See 
Congo,  river.) 

ZAISAlf,  or  Zaisansx,  a  town  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  in 
the  province  of  Semipolatinsk,  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  at  an 
altitude  of  9200  ft.  and  near  the  S.E.  corner  of  Lake  Zaisan. 
Pop.  (1897)  4471.  Lake  Zaisan,  situated  ih  an  open  valley 
between  the  Altai  range  on  the  north-east  and  the  Tarbagatai 
on  the  south,  b'es  at  an  aititnde  of  1355  ft.  Jt  has  a  length  of 
65  m.,  a  width  of  14  to  30  m.,  an  area  of  707  sq.  m.,  and  a 
maximum  depth  of  50  ft.  Its  water  is  fresh,  as  it  receives 
the  Black  Irtysh  and  the  Kendyrlyk  from  the  east,  and  several 
smaU  streams  from  the  west,  all  of  which  leave  the  lake  at  its 
north-west  extremity  by  the  White  Irtysh.  The  fisheries, 
which  yield  abundantly,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Siberian 
Cossacks.  The  lake  is  generally  Iroscn  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  end  of  April. 

ZALB0CU8,  of  Locri  Epizcphyrii  in  Magna  Graeda,  Greek 

lawgiver,  is  supp(»ed  to  have  flourished  about  660  B.C.    The 

statement  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras  is  an  anachronism. 

Little  is  known  of  him,  and  Timaeus  even  doubted  his  existence, 

but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  this  is  an  error.    He  is  said 

to  have  been  the  author  of  the  first  written  code  of  laws  amongst 

the  Greeks.     According  to  the  common  story,  the  Locrians 

consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  as  to  a  remedy  for  the  disorder 

and  lawlessness  that  were  rife  amongst  them.    Having  been 

ordered  to  make  laws  for  themselves,  they  commissioned  one 

Zaieucua,  a  shepherd  and  slave  (in  later  tradition,  a  man  of 

distinguished  family)  to  draw  up  a  code.   The  laws  of  Zaleucus, 

which  he  declared  had  been  commum'cated  to  him  in  a  dream 

by  Athena,  the  patron  goddess  of  the  city,  were  few  and  dmple, 

but  so  severe  that,  like  those  of  Draco,  they  became  proverbial. 

They  remained  essentially  unchanged  for  centuries,  and  the 

Locrians  subsequently  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  uphcrfders 

of  the  law.    One  of  the  most  important  provisions  was  that  the 

punishment  for  different  offences  was  definitely  fixed,  instead 

of  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  before  whom  a  case 

was  tried.    The  penalty  for  adultery  was  the  loss  of  the  eyes, 

and  in  general  the  application  of  the  lex  falimis  was  enj<^ed 

as  the  punishment  for  personal  Injuries.    Special  enactments 

CNioeniing  the  rights  of  property,  the  alienation  of  bad,  settle* 

ment  in  foreign  countries,  and  various  sumptuary  laws  (e.g. 

fiht  drinking  of  pure  wine,  except  when  ordered  nwdidnally, 

«ras  forbidden)  are  attributed  tcr  him.    After  the  code  was 

firmly  established,  the  Locrians  introduced  a  regulation  that, 

if  a  citizen  interpreted  a  law  different^  from  the  cosmopolis 

(the  chief  magistrate),  each  had  to  appear  before  the  council 

of  One  Thousand  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  the  one  against 

whom  the  council  decided  was  immediately  strangled.    Any 

one  who  proposed  a  new  hw  or  the  alteratioa  of  one  already 

existing  was  subjected  to  the  same  test,  wliidi  continued  in 

force  till  the  4th  century  and  even  later.    Zaleucus  is  often 

confused  with  Charondas,  and  the  same  story  is  told  of  their 

death.    It  is  said  that  one  of  Zaleuctis's  laws  forbade  a  dtiaen, 

onder  penalty  of  death,  to  enter  the  •enatc-hoote  beating  a 


During  the  stiaa  of-  ww,  Zaleocua  violated  this  law; 
and,  on  its  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  committed  suicide  by 
throwing  himself  upon  the  point  of  his  sword,  HHifring  that  the 
law  must  be  vindicated. 

See  Bwtky,  DwertaHon  om  Ac  EpuOes  of  Phalaru\  F.  D. 
Gerbueh,  ZaUukos,  Chartrndas.  PyOMgnas  (1858);  G.  Busolt. 
Criechischs  Getckkkte,  i.;  SchoL  on  Pindar,  Of.  x.  17;  Strabo  vl. 
p.  359:  Dkxl.  Sic.  3di.  30,  fi;  Demosthenes.  Ih  TimocroUm, 
p.  744:  Scpbaeos,  fMUgiitm,  xUv.  so.  ai,  whcic  the  suppoMd 
mace  of  Zaleucw  and  thcooUeetioQ  of  laws  as  a  whole  is  spurious; 
Suidas,  B.V..  who  makes  him  a  native  of  Thurii;  CUxn,  DtLetibus, 
il.  6.   See  also  article  Greek  Law. 

ZAUIOXIS.  or  Zamolxis,  a  semi-mythical  sodal  and  re- 
ligious reformer,  regarded  as  the  only  true  God  by  the  Thradan 
Getae.  According  to  Herodotus  (iv.  94),  the  Getae,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  looked  upon  death  merely 
as  going  to  Zaimoxis.  Every  five  years  they  selected  by  lot 
one  of  the  tribesman  as  a  messengeir  to  the  god.  Tlie  man  was 
thrown  into  the  air  and  caught  upon  the  points  of  spears.  If 
he  did  not  die,  he  was  considered  iinfit  to  undertake  the  mission 
and  another  was  chosen.  By  the  euhemeristic  Hellespontine 
Greeks  Herodotus  was  told  that  Zaimoxis  was  really  a  man, 
formerly  a  slave  of  Pythagoras  at  Samoa,  who,  having  obtained 
his  freedom  and  amassed  great  wealth,  returned  to  Thrace,  and 
instructed  his  fcUow-tribesmen  in  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and 
the  arts  of  civilization.  He  taught  them  that  they  would  pasa 
at  death  to  a  certain  place,  where  they  would  enjoy  all  possible 
blessings  for  all  eternity,  and  to  convince  them  of  this  he  had  a 
subterranean  chamber  constructed,  to  whicb  he  withdrew  for 
thvee  years.  Herodotus,  who  declines  to  commit  himself  as  to 
the  existence  of  Zaimoxis,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  any  case 
he  must  have  lived  long  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  It 
is  probable  that  Zaimoxis  is  Sabazius..  the  Thraqian  Dionysus 
or  Zeus;  Mnaseas  of  Patrae  identified  him  with  Cronus.  In 
Plato  {Charmides,  x$8  B)  he  Is  mentk>ned  with  Abaris  as  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  incantation.  No  satisfactory  etymology  of  the 
name  has  been  suggested. 

ZAMARHSHArT  (Abfi-l  Qasim  MsbmOd  iba  *Umar  us- 
Zamakhshail)  (1074-1143),  Anbian  theologian  and  grammarian, 
was  bom  at  Zamakhshar,  a  village  of  Khwarizm,  studied  at 
Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  and  enjoyed  the  fellowship  of  the 
jurists  of  Bagdad.  For  many  years  he  stayed  at  Mecca,  from 
which  circumstance  he  was  known  as  Jdr-vUik  ("  God's  client  ">. 
Later  he  returned  to  Khwarizm,  where  he  died  at  the  capital 
Jurjlnlyya.  In  theology  he  was  a  pronounced  Mo*tazilite  (sec 
Maboiimedan  Reucion:  section  Seei*),  Although  he  used 
Persian  for  some  of  his  worics  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  ths 
superiority  of  the  Arabic  language  and  an  opponent  of  the 
Shu'Obite  movement.  ZamakhshaxTs  fame  as  a  commentator 
rests  upon  his  commentary  on  the  Koran,  called  aJ-KaskxhJf 
("  the  Revcaler  ")•  In  spite  of  its  Mo'tarilite  theology  it  was 
famous  among  scholars  and  was  the  basis  of  the  widely-read 
commentary  of  Baidhlwl  (9.V.).  It  has  been  edited  by  W. 
Nassau  Lees  (Calcutta,  1856),  and  has  been  printed  at  Cairo 
(1890).  Various  glosses  on  it  have  been  written  by  different 
authors.  His  chief  grammatical  work  is  the  Kitdb  td-mttfa^^al^ 
written  about  1120  and  edited  by  J.  P.  Broch  (ind  cd.. 
Chvistiania,  1879).  Many  commentaries  have  been  written  oq 
this  work,  the  fullest  being  that  of  Ibn  Yalsh  (d.  1245)1  edited 
by  G.  Jahn  (a  vols.,  Leipzig,  1876-86). 

Of  his  lexicographical  works  the  KUSh  litiMddimat  tU-Adah  was 
edited  as  ScmackKharii  Lexicon  Arab.  Pen,  Ted.  J.  C.  Wetzstein, 
2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1844),  and  the  Aids  nf-te/SlcAo.  a  ]exkx>n  of  choice 
words  and  phraaes*  was  printed  at  BuUq,  1882.  Of  his  adab  works 
the  NmoHbtik  tU'kaiimt  an  anthology,  was  edited  by  H.  A.  Schultens 
(Leiden.  1772),  by  B.  de  Mvynara  in  the  Journal  Oiiatique,  aer.  7, 
vol.  vi..  pp.  313  0.  (cf.  M.  dc  Goeie  in  ZetUckr.  d.  detUsch.  morg, 
CtseUuhafu  voL  xxx.  pp.  5te  fi.).  The  Ahodq  udk-Wiakoh  was 
edited  by  J.  von  Hammer-fHirgstall  (Vienna,  1835):  by  H.  L. 
Fleiachtr  (UipB|g,  iii}5):  by  C.  Weil  (Stuttgart.  18^):  and  by 
B.  de  Meynafll  (Paria,  1876 ;  cf.  de  Goeje  aa  above).       (G.  W.  T.) 

ZAMBEZI,  the  fourth  m  siae  of  the  rivers  of  Africa,  and  the 
largest  of  those  flowing  eastwards  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ita 
length  (taking  all  curves  into  consideration)  is  about  aioo  nu 
The  area  of  its  basiB,  according  to  Dr  Blodau,  is  513.500  sq.  a. 
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or  nther  hss  than  balf  that  of  tKe  Nile.  The  nuin  duuincl  is 
deariy  marked  from  beginning  to  end.  The  river  takes  its 
rise  in  X  I**  21'  3'  S.,  14*  32'  E.  The  source  lies  in  British  territory 
in  a  depression  of  an  undulating  country  5000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  covered  with  bracken  and  open  forest.  The  water,  like 
that  of  all  the  rxveis  of  the  neighbourhood,  issues  from  a  black 
marshy  bog^  and  quickly  coUects  into  a  well<defined  stream. 
in  the  first  hundred  miles  of  its  course  the  river  is  known  as  the 
Yambeshe — in  sound  almost  identical  with  its  name  in  its 
bwer  course,  though  intervening  sections  are  known  as  Liam- 
bcshe,  Liambai,  &c.  Eastward  of  the  source  the  water- 
parting  between  the  Congo  and  Zambezi  basins  is  a  well-marked 
belt  of  high  ground,  falling  abruptly  north  and  south,  and 
running  nearly  east  and  west  between  xx**  and  12*  S.  This 
distinctly  cuts  off  the  basin  of  the  Luapula  (the  main  branch 
of  the  upper  Congo)  from  that  of  the  Zambezi.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  source,  however,  the  water-parting  is  not  so  dear, 
but  the  two  river  systems  do  not  coxmect. 

The  Upper  Rner.—Tht  infant  2^mbez!.  after  pursuing  a  south- 
westerly course  for  about  150  m.,  turns  more  directly  south  and, 
•oon  after  the  12*  S.  i»  crossed,  is  joined  by  a  stream  (coining  from 
the  north-west)  whose  source  is  near  a  marBhy  lake  called  Dik>lo, 
4600  ft.  above  sea-levd  in  it*  59'  S..  23*  xo'  E.  Lake  Dilob  was 
at  one  time  believed  to  communicate  with  the  Kasai  river,  one  of 
the  great  affluents  of  the  Congo  flowing  north-west,  but  thn  is  not 
the  case.  Dilolo  belongs  to  the  Zambea  system  only,  sending  water 
to  that  river  after  heavy  rain.  The  Zambesi  as  it  flows  louthward 
receives  on  either  side  numerous  small  tributaries.  A  few  miles 
above  Kakengi  (in  12*  24'  S.)i  the  Zambezi,  narrow,  picturesque 
and  tortuous,  suddenly  widens  from  too  to  3S0  yds.  Below 
Kakengi  arc  a  number  of  rapids  ending  (13*  7*  S.)  in  the  Sapuma 
cataracts.  At  this  point  the  river  flows  tumultuously  through  a 
rocky  fissure. 

The  first  of  its  large  tributaries  to  enter  the  2^mbed  Is  the 
Kabompo,  a  left-hand  affluent.  It  joins  the  main  stream  in 
14*  26'  S.  A  little  bwer  down  (in  14*  18'  S.)  the  Zambezi  receives 
from  the  west  the  waters  of  a  much  largo*  stream  than  the  Kabompo, 
namely,  the  Lungwcbungu.  (For  detaib  concerning  these  and  the 
other  chief  tributaries  of  the  Zambezi,  see  below.)  The  savannah 
forest,  which  has  hitherto  characterized  the  country,  now  gives 
place  to  a  more  open  bush  valley,  studded  with  Borassus  palms. 
Dense  vegetation  is  confined  to  narrow  strips  of  matted  forest  which 
skirt  the  first  few  hundred  yards  of  the  sources  of  the  Zambezi 
and  its  tributaries  during  the  first  too  m.  or  so.  The  land,  from 
5000  ft.  at  the  source,  falls  gradually  to  3600  ft.  at  Kakengi— a 
distance  of  220  m.  From  this  point  until  the  Victoria  Falls  are 
leachcd— 500  m. — the  level  of  the  Zamheri  basin- i»>verY  uniform, 
the  fall  bang  in  this  distance  600  ft.  only.  Twenty  miles  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Lungwcbungu  the  country  becomes  flat,  and 
in  the  rainy  seasons  is  largely  covered  by  floods.  Some  $0  m. 
farther  down,  the  Luangin^,  which  with  its  tributaries  drains  a 
hrge  area  to  the  westward,  joins  the  Zamb»i.  A  few  miles  higher 
up  on  the  cast  the  main  stream  is  reinforced  by  the  waters  of  the 
Luena.  On  the  same  (eastern)  nde  a  Httlc  below  the  junction  of 
Che  Luanginga  and  the  Zambezi  stands  Lialui,  the  capital  of  the 
Barotse  (q.v.).  The  river,  which  for  some  distance  has  had  a  flight 
western  as  well  as  southern  trend,  now  turns  distinctly  south^csut. 
From  the  east  the  Zambezi  continues  to  receive  numerous  small 
streams,  but  on  the  west  is  without  tributaries  for  150  m.,  when 
Che  great  river  formerly  misnamed  the  Chobe,  but  known  to  the 
natives  as  Kwando  or  Linyante,  joins  it  (in  17*  47'  S.).  Before 
this  junction  u  effected,  the  Gonye  Falls,  the  work  of  erosion 
(16"  40'  S.),  offer  an  interruption  to  navigation,  whilst  below  the 
falls  are  numerous  rapids.  The  western  bank  of  the  Zambezi, 
which  in  this  part  of  its  courK  is  very  tortuous,  is  German  territory 
from  the  most  southern  of  these  rapids^-Katima  Molilo  (17*  2%'  S.) 
«"-to  the  confluence  of  the  Kwando,  including  the  right  or  iKMthcrn 
bank  of  the  lower  course  of  the  last-named  nver;  this  narrow  strip 
of  land  projecting  from  the  main  portbn  of  German  South-Wcst 
Africa  expresdy  to  allow  Germany  access  to  the  Zambesi.  ^ 

Below  the  junction  of  the  Kwando  and  the  Zambezi  the  river 
bends  almost  due  east.  The  stream  has  hitherto  flowed,  in  the 
main,  ia  a  gentle  steady  current,  the  depth  of  water,  owing  to  the 
breadth  of  Uie  channel,  not  being  great.  But  hs  character  is  about 
to  change.  As  it  flows  eastward  towards  the  border  of  the  great 
central  plateau  of  Africa  h  reaches  a  tremendous  chasm  hi  the  floor 
of  the  earth,  and  thus  the  Victoria  Falls  {ga.),  the  largest  waterfalls 
In  the  world,  are  formed. 

The  Uidile  Zambesi.— The  Victoria  Fafls  are  reached  some  60  m. 
after  the  Kwando  confluence  is  passed,  and  below  them  the  river 
oontinnes  to  flow  due  east  for  about  120  m.    It  then  cuts  its  way 


through  perpendicular  walls  of  basalt  from  60  to  too  ft.  apart. 
This  dismal  canyon,  named  by  Major  St  Hill  Gibbons  "  The  Devil's 
Gorge,"  is  8  m.  long.  Towering  over  the  rocks  whfeh  form  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  precipitous  hills.  700  to  800  it.  biab.    The 


nver  flows  swiftly  through  the  coffe.the  cuneat  faeinf  ooatiBQafly 

interrupted  bv  reefs.  Bevond  tne  ^rge  are  a  succession  of  lapids, 
ending  with  those  called  Molelc.  which  b  146  m.  bek>w  the  ^^ctoria 
Falls.  In  this  distance  the  fall  of  the  river  is  800  ft.  From  the 
Devil's  Gorge  the  Zambezi  takes  a  decided  trend  north  whilst  stUl 
pursuin  iu  general  easteriy  conrw.  For  the  next  700  m.  until 
the  Kebrabasa  Rapids  are  reached,  the  river  flows  through  well- 
defined  and  occasionally  rocky  banks.  Besides  the  rapids  already 
mentmned  there  are  several  othen  in  the  middle  stretch  of  the 
river,  forming  impediments  to  navigation  at  low  water.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  passages  is  that  of  a  grand  com  a  little  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Loangwa,  in  about  30*  C,  nameoby  Major  Gibbons 
Livingstone's  Kariba,  in  distinction  ■  from  a  second  Kariba 
( -  gorge  ")  a  little  beyond  the  Kafukwe  confluence.  Between 
the  two  gorges  the  river  is  generally  unobstructed,  but  at  the 
western  end  of  the  second  Kariba  navigatkia  is  dangerous  at  low 
water.  Exclusive  of  the  Shin^  (9.9.)  the  Loangwa  and  the  Kafukwe 
(also  called  Kafue)  just  mentioned  are  the  two  largest  left-hand 
tributaries  of  the  Zambezi.  The  Kafukwe  joins  the  main  river  in 
15*  57^  S.  in  a  quiet  deep  stream  about  200  yds.  wide.  From  this 
point  the  northward  bend  of  the  Zambezi  is  checked  and  the  stream 
continues  due  cast.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Loangwa  (13*  37'  S.) 
it  cntera  Portuguese  territor>',  and  from  this  point  to  the  sea  both 
banks  of  the  river  bdong  to  that  kingdom.  At  the  Kebrabasa 
Rapids— 800  m.  below  the  Vktoria  Falls— the  Zambezi  is  sharply 
deflected  to  the  south,  the  river  at  this  point  breaking  through  the 
continental  escarpment  to  reach  the  sea.  The  Kebraoaaa  lupids, 
which  extend  about  45  m. — the  road  taking  a  d£tour  of  70  m. — 
are  absolutely  unnavigable,  and  with  them  the  middle  atre(cfa  of 
the  Zambezi  as  defimtely  ends  as  does  the  upper  river  at  the 
Victoria  Falls. 

The  Lamer  JSmrr.— The  lower  Zambezi— 400  m.  finora  Kdyrabasa 
Rapids  to  the  sea — presents  no  obstacles  to  luvigatkm  save  the 
shallowness  of  the  stream  in  many  places  in  the  dry  season.  This 
shallowness  arises  from  the  different  character  of  the  river  basin. 
Instead  of,  as  in  the  case  of  the  middle  Zamboi,  flowing  mainly 
through  hilly  country  with  well-defined  banks,  the  river  traverses 
a  broad  valley  and  spreads  out  over  a  large  area.  Only  at  one  point, 
the  Lupata  Gorge,  200  m.  from  its  moutn,  is  the  river  confinnl  be- 
tween high  hills.  Here  it  is  scarcely  200  yds.  wide.  Elsewhere  it 
is  from  3  to  s  m.  wide,  flowing  gently  in  many  streams.  The  river- 
bed is  sandv,  the  banks  arc  low  and  reecf-fringed.  At  plaoeaw 
however,  and  espedally  in  the  rainy  season,  the  sueams  unite  into 
one  broad  swift-flowing  river.  About  100  m.  from  the  sea  the 
Zambezi  receives  the  drainage  of  Lake  Nyasa  through  the  river 
Shir6.  On  approaching  the  ocean,  which  R  reaches  in  j8*  50'  Sw 
the  Zambezi  splits  up  into  a  number  of  branches  and  forms  a  wide 
delta.  Each  of  the  four  principal  mouth»— Milambe,  Kongone, 
Luabo  and  Timbwe — is  obstructed  by  a  sand-bar.  A  more  nortneriy 
branch,  called  the  Chinde  mouth,  has  a  minimum  depth  at  low 
water  of  7  ft.  at  the  entrance,  and  of  12  ft.  farthor  in,  and  is  the 
branch  used  for  nav^alk>n.  Sixty  miles  farther  north  b  a  river 
called  the  Qua-Qua  or  Quilimane,  from  the  town  founded  by  the 
Portuguese  at  its  mouth.  This  stream,  which  is  silting  up,  re- 
ceives in  the  rainy  season  the  overflow  of  the  Zambezi. 

The  region  drained  by  the  Zambezi  may  be  represented  as  a  vast 
broken-edged  plateau  3000  or  4000  ft.  hjgh,  composed  in  the 
remote  interior  of  metamorphic  beds  and  fringed  with  the  igneous 
rocks  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  At  Shupanga,  on  the  bwer  l^mbezi,  thin 
strata  of  grey  and  yellow  sandstones,  with  an  occasonal  band  of 
limestone,  crop  out  on  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  dry  aeaaoa,  and 
these  persist  beyond  Tete,  where  they  are  asaodatcd  with  extensive 
seams  of  coal.  Coal  is  also  found  m  the  district  just  bdbw  the 
Victoria  Falls.   Gold-bearing  rocks  occur  in  several  places. 

Four  Thousand  Miles  of  NavigaUe  Water. — ^As  a  highway  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent  the  Zambezi,  like  all  other  large  African 
rivers,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  suffers  on  account  of  the  bar  at  its 
mouth,  the  shallowness  of  its  stream,  and  the  rapids  and  cataracts 
which  interrupt  its  course.  Nevertheless  its  importance  ^o  com- 
merce is  great,  as  the  following  recapitulation  of  its  navigable 
stretches  will  show,  (i)  From  the  sea  to  the  Kebrabasa  Rapids. 
400  m.  (2}  From  Chtkoa  (above  Kebrabasa)  to  within  140  m.  of 
the  Victoria  Falls,  700  m.  (3)  From  the  rapids  above  the  Victoria 
Falls  to  the  Katima  MoUlo  Rapids,  xoo  m.  (4)  Above  the  Gon>-e 
Falls  to  the  Supuma  cataract,  300  m.  (3)  Above  the  Supuma 
cataract,  1 20  m.  Thus  for  1620  m.  of  its  course  the  Zamberi  is 
navigable  for  steamers  with  a  draught  of  from  18  to  a8  in.  Werw 
the  obstruction  caused  by  the  Kebrabasa  Rapids  removed,  there 
would  be  a  dear  passage  from  the  sea  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
cataracts  below  tne  Victoria  Falls.  The  difficulty  at  Kebrabasa 
might  be  removed  either  by  the  cutting  of  a  tude  channel  or  the 
building  of  a  dam  to  convert  the  gorge  into  a  lake,  to  be  ooanected 
with  the  river  below  by  a  lock  and  weir. 

Several  of  the  2bmbeai  affluents  are  also  navigable  for  many 
miles.  The  Lungwcbungu,  which  enters  the  upjxr  river,  is  luvigabfe 
for  a  long  distance,  thus  supplying  communication  with  the  extreme 
north'WCst  comer  of  the  Zambezi  basin.  Parts  at  least  of  the 
Luena,  Kafukwe,  Loangwa  and  the  Kwando  tributaries  are  also 
capable  of  being  navigated.     The  possibility  oC  connecting  the 
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Eifleralin  of  Ike  finer.— Tbe  Zambeai  Rflon 
the  molievi]  (eognphm  u  the  tnipire  of  Moi 
Ibe  anine  a(  <b«  tlvei,  u  well  aa  tbe  poiitioB  of  Lakei  Ngimi 
and  Nyua'.  wai  filled  is  orilh  a  nide  appnuimation  id  ace 
in  Lbe  eatliet  map*.  Theae  wen  piofaably  coniinicted 
Ati^i  iDlonnatiOD.  TIm  Gnt  European  to  vliii  (he  upper 
Zambcii  wu  David  Livinguaiie  u  hi)  ciploration  (roni  Becbu- 
•nalaiul  bclwecD  i8ji  and  iSjj.  Two  ai  tbcee  yean  later  he 
deiceiided  the  Zimbeii  to  iU  oiainh  aad  in  the  couiie 
jouiwy  di*c»vereil  "he  Victoria  Falla.  During  1 8 18-60. 
puinj  by  Dr  (alletwaidt  Sii)  John  Kirk,  Llvingitone  asctaded 
tbe  livB  by  lbe  Koaiooe  moutb  ai  fai  ai  lbe  Falb,  boids 
tiKing  the  cMiK  of  its  ttifaulaiy  lbe  Shirt  and  ditcovtriog  Lake 
Nyau.  FiK  the  dcU  Ibiiiy-five  yean  pnclically  no  additions 
vera  nude  la  oui  knawlcdge  of  tbe  river  lyiteni.   In  lUg  the 

ditcaveiy  by  Mr  D,  }.  Kaskm  of  the  Chinde  chasnel  nprtl     ' 
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apper  }»Ai  ud  cnttal  cmmc  o[  Ihe  rlvn.  Of  non- 
BiItiA  tnvcUcn  UaJM  Scrpi  Plnlo  eumlned  tone  of  the 
11  IribMtris  ol  the  liver  and  nude  meaaDreraenti  at 
the  Victoria  Falk  (1878).  SlcUMnbad  been  lued  on  the  lower 
ivei—thi "  Ui-Robeit"  and  the  "PioDeer  "—by  the  LivinptoiM 
eipedilloii  111  i8jS-«(,  bat  tbe  utHiialioB  a(  Ihe  Zambeu  ■>  > 
coBBiienialhi^waywuiiiMnaidetable  until  alter  the  dbcoveiy 
'  Cbinde  mouth.  Tbe  fint  (teamer  placed  oa  the  river 
above  Ihe  Kebtibaui  Rapida  wu  ihe"Contiuce"lauDcbed 
by  the  Cibbooi  expedition  al  Chikoa  in  September  1898.  She 
ileaned  ta  beyond  Ibe  Coay  canfluence,  and  bdng  nltlouiely 
»k]  10  a  coaneidal  compuy,  vaj  uied  to  cany  goadi  on  the 
middle  Zuabeii.  The  Snt  iteanter  placed  on  lbe  river  above 
tbe  Victoria  FaUtwaa  the  "UvioffloiK,"  laundied  la  Auguit 
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ZAMSOAKBA.  the  capital  ol  Ibe  Uon 
Diitrict  (or  Cooandanda)  ol  Zamboanga,  and  a  port  of  entry, 
on  tbe  Bland  of  Mindanao,  Rillippinc  lilanda,  al  the  S.  ea- 
tmnity  of  Ihe  weitein  pcnlniula.  Pop.  (iQoj)  ]i8ii  ol  tbe 
comaDdanda,  10,693.  Zamboanga  has  one  of  the  moat  hcahh- 
ful  Aa  in  the  idaiid*,  ha  dimale  being  decidedly  cooler  than 
that  ol  Hanibk  9Bce  tbe  Anerinii  occupatioi)  the  trade  bai 
gfeat^  inotaied  and  varioui  improvonents  have  been  planned 
01  are  under  way,  includhig  a  nea  cu*tani^ioa*e,  belter  f  adlitia 
for  docking,  paveraeMt,  bridgei,  and  puMtc  paika.  The  Pro^ 
vtndal  Capitol,  one  of  the  fineit  govemraenl  building!  in  Ihc 
PhUippina,  wag  compleied  in  1908.  There  ta  co^derable 
valuable  timber  in  Ihe  vidBity.  live-Hock  ii  eilenaively  niied, 
abd  ric«,  copra,  hemp,  tugu-cane,  tobacco,  and  iweet  potatoei 
are  other  important  product!.  Zamboanga  wai  one  of  the 
oldest  Spaniah  leltlementa  b  Ihe  blandf,  it  having  brcn  taken 
and  fortified,  aa  a  baie  against  Ihe  Mora!,  and  it  """ 
old  itoae  fort.  Many  of  lbe  inhabiunta  an 
llavea  vho  escaped  from  tbe  Mem 
peelectKHi.     A  Spaiiiib    pat< 

'  n  by  moM  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
■UDAX.  or  Ztxumm  (Inim  Penian  uirnn-  "land"), 
as  Indian  landholder.  In  official  usage  the  term  il  applied  to 
any  penoa,  whether  owner  ot  a  large  citate  or  cultivating 
member  of  a  village  conununily,  wbo  is  rcfognlied  ai  pooKurng 
some  property  in  tbe  toil,  as  opposed  to  the  ryol  (f.t.),  who  ia 
ngudcd  aa  having  only  ■  right  al  occupancy,  tubject  in  both 
cases  to  payment  ol  the  land  revenue  aaieued  on  hi«  holding. 
Hie  itmix^aii  lyatem  obtaini  thioughoul  northern  and 
(cnlral  India,  and  abo  in  Ihc  permanently  acttled  estatel 
of  Madras. 

The  laja  of  Benaret  had  certain  ^Kcial  righifai  amtinJor, 
■nd  In  1910  It  <ni  arranged  to  make  part  of  bii  "family 
doRiahi"  a  new  native  state  with  an  area  of  887  aq.  m.  (popi 

ZAHIHDAVAB,  a  diiuict  of  Afghanisun,  ailualcd  00  the 
right  bank  of  the  Bclnund  ilver  to  the  N.W.  of  Kandahar, 
bordering  the  road  which  leads  from  Kandahar  to  Herat  via 
Farah.  Zanilndawar  ii  a  district  of  hilts,  and  ai  wide,  well 
populated,  and  fertile  valley*  watered  by  important  affiuenll 
ot  the  Kelmood.  Tlie  principal  town  1)  Muaa  Kala,  which 
stands  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name^  about  60  m. 
N.  of  Girishk.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  a  well-known  hot- 
bed of  fanalicwB,  the  headquarter!  of  tbe  Achakiaii,  the  most 
aggressive  lA  all  Duranl  tribra.  It  was  from  Z^mindawa 
muth  of  the  Hicnglh  of  the  force  which  besieged  T 
uoda  Ayub  Khan  in  188a  wa*  derived;  and  it  was  th 
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dawar  contingent  of  tribesmen  vho  90  nu^Ay  defeated  Sir 
Donald  Stewart's  force  at  Ahmad  Khel  previously.  The  control 
of  Zamindawar  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  poaiUon  for 
safeguarding  the  route  between  Herat  and  BLandahar. 

ZAMORA,  an  inland  province  of  north-western  Spain,  one 
of  the  three  into  which  the  former  province  of  Leon  has  since 
1833  been  divided;  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Portugal  and  Orense, 
N.  by  Leon,  E.  by  VaUadolid,  and  S.  by  Salamanca.  Pop. 
(1900)  375,545;  area,  4097  sq.  m.  Zamora  is  traversed  from 
east  to  west  by  the  river  Duero  or  Douro  (9.0.),  which  recetve» 
within  the  province  the  Valderaduey  an^'  the  Esia  on  the  right 
and  the  Guarena  on  the  left;  the  Tormes  also  skirts  the  south- 
western  boundary  for  some  35  m.  Except  fai  the  north-west, 
where  it  is  entered  by  two  outlying  ridges  of  the  Cantabrian 
Mountains,  the  Sierra  dc  la  Cuiebra  and  Sierra  dc  Pefia  Negra,. 
the  surface  consists  of  a  level  or  slightly  undulating  plateau; 
its  lowest  point  is  X070  ft.  above  sea-level.  Its  plains,  especially 
the  valley  of  the  Esla,  yield  large  quantities  of  grain  and  pulse; 
wine  and  flax  are  also  produced;  and  on  the  higher  grounds 
large  numbers  of  merino  sheep  and  goats  are  reared,  chiefly 
for  export  to  Portugal.  The  manufactures  of  Zamora  are 
unimportant.  Three  lines  of  railway,  from  Astorga  on  the  N., 
Salamanca  on  the  S.,  and  Medina  del  Campo  on  the  E.,  traverse 
the  province  and  meet  at  the  city  of  Zamora;  there  is  a  lack 
of  good  roads,  and  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  the  mines 
and  extensive  forests  are  neglected.  The  only  towns  with  more 
than  5000  inhabitants  are  Zamora  (pop.,  1900, 16,287)  and  Toro 
(8379),  which  are  described  in  separate  articles.  The  people 
of  the  province  are  very  poor,  badly  educated,  and  lacking  in 
enterprise.    (See  also  Leon.) 

ZAMORA,  an  episcopal  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
province  of  Zamora;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Duero 
(Douro),  and  at  the  junction  of  railways  from  Salamanca, 
Medina  del  Campo  and  Astorga.  Pop.  (1900)  16,383.  Zamora 
occupies  a  rocky  height  overlooking  the  Duero,  a  little  below 
its  confluence  with  the  Valderaduey.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  X4th-century  bridge  of  sixteen  pointed  arches.  The  citadel 
of  Zamora  dates  from  the  8th  century.  The  small  but  beautiful 
cathedral, -one  of  four  xath-century  churches  in  the  city,  is  a 
Romanesque  building,  with  a  square  tower,  a  dome  above  the 
crossing,  and  an  elaborately-decorated  interior.  It  was  com- 
pleted about  X175,  and  contains  some  interesting  medieval 
tombs»  and  paintings  by  Fernando  Gallegos  (i475-i55o)-  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  X7th-century  town-hall,  the 
palace  of  the  provincial  assembly,  a  hospital  with  curious 
Gothic  windows,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  a  school  of 
engineering.  The  trade  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  pottery,  hats,  leather,  and  spirits  are  manu- 
factured in  small  quantities. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  re-conquest  Zamora, 
from  its  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Duero,  was  a  place 
of  considerable  strategic  importance.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  by  Alphonso  I.  of  Leon  in  748,  but  was  again  held  by 
them  for  short  periods  in  8x3,  939,  963,  984  and  986.  It  was 
entirely  repaired  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  and  Leon^  who  in 
X061  gave  it  to  his  daughter  Dofia  Urraca.  After  his  death  in 
X065  his  son  Sancho  II.  diluted  possession  with  Urraca  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city,  but  without  success,  although  the  famous 
Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar  was  among  his  warriors,  and  indeed  at  this 
time  received  his  title  of  "  The  Cid."  Zamora  became  subject 
to  Alphonso  VI.  in  1073. 

ZAMOYSKI,  JAN  (x54i>x6o5),  Polish  sUtesman,  was  the 
son  of  Stanislaw,  Castellan  of  Chelm,  and  Anna  Herburtowna, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families 
in  Poland.  After  completing  his  education  at  Paris,  Stnasburg, 
and  at  Padua,  where  as  rector  of  the  academy  he  composed  his 
celebrated  work  De  smaiu  romano  (Venice,  1563),  he  returned 
home  in  X565,  one  of  the  most  consummate  scholars  and  jurists 
in  Europe.  His  essentially  bold  and  practical  genius  sought 
at  onoe  the  stormy  political  arena.  He  was  mainly  instru- 
mental, after  the  death  of  Sigismund  U.,  in  remodelling  the 
Polish  coQBtitulion  and  procuring  the^  election  of  Henry  oi 


Valois.  After  the  Bight  of  that  prince  2aiiioyskt  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  the  throne  himself,  but  quickly  changed  his  mind  and 
threw  all  his  abilities  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  Sb^hen  B4thory 
and  against  the  Austrian  influence.  By  his  advice,  at  the 
bc||innlng  of  January  1576  a  diet  was  summoned  to  Jedrzejow 
to  confirm  the  election  of  Bithory,  and  from  the  time  of  that 
monarch's  arrival  in  Poland  till  his  death  ten  years  later 
Zamoyski  was  his  foremost  counsellor.  Immediately  after  the 
coronation,  on  the  xst  of  May  1576,  Zamoyski  was  ai^Minted 
chancellor,  and  in  isSo  widki  hetnuM^  or  commander-in-chief, 
so  that  he  was  now  the  second  highest  dignitary  in  the  kingdom. 
He  strenuously  supported  St^hen  during  his  bng  struggle 
with  Ivan  the  Terrible,  despite  the  obstrtiction  and  parsimony 
of  the  diet.  He  also  enabled  the  king  in  X585  to  bring  the 
traitorous  Samuel  Zborowski  to  tjie  scaffold  in  the  face  of  a 
determined  resistance  from  the  nobility.  On  the  death  of 
Stephen,  the  Zborowski  recovered  their  influence  and  did  their 
utmost  to  keep  Zamoyski  in  the  background.  Their  violence' 
prevented  "  the  pasha,"  as  they  called  him,  from  attending 
the  convention  summoned  to  Warsaw  on  the  death  of  B4thory; 
but  at  the  subsequent  election  diet;  which  met  at  Warsaw  on 
the  9th  of  July  1587,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  6000  veterans 
and  intrenched  himself  with  his  partisans  in  what  was  called 
"  the  Black  Camp "  in  contradistinction  to  **  the  General 
Camp  "  of  the  Zborowski.  Zamoyski  was  at  first  in  favour  of  a 
member  of  the  Bithory  family,  with  which  he  was  united  by 
tics  of  amity  and  mutual  interest;  but  on  becoming  convince^ 
of  the  impossibility  of  any  such  candidature,  he  pronounced 
for  a  native  Pole,  or  for  whichever  foreign  prince  might  be  found 
most  profitable  to  Poland.  The  Habsburgs,  already  sure  of  the 
Zborowski,  bid  very  high  for  the  support  of  ZamoyskL  But 
though  he  was  offered  the  title  of  prince,  with  the  Golden  Fleece 
and  200,000  ducats,  he  steadily  opposed  the  Austrian  faction, 
even  at  the  imminent  risk  of  a  civil  war;  and  on  the  19th  of 
August  procured  the  election  of  Sigismund  of  Sweden,  whose 
mother  was  Catherine  Jagiellonica.  The  opposite  party  imme- 
diately elected  the  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilian,  w1k>  there- 
upon made  an  attempt  upon  Cracow.  But  Zamoyski  traversed 
all  the  plans  of  the  Austrian  faction  by  routing  the  archduke 
at  the  battle  of  Byczyna  (January  24,  1588)  and  taking  him 
prisoner.  From  the  first  there  was  a  certain  coldness  between 
the  new  king  and  the  chancellor.  Each  had  his  own  plan  for 
coping  with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation;  but  while  Zamoyski 
regarded  the  Habsburgs  with  suspicion,  Sigismund  III.  was 
disposed  to  act  in  concert  with  them  as  being  the  natural  and 
strongest  possible  allies  for  a  Catholic  power  like  Poland. 
Zamoysld  feared  their  influence  upon  Poland,  which  he  would 
have  made  the  head  of  the  Slavonic  powers  by  its  own  en- 
deavours. Zamoyski  was  undoubtedly  most  jealous  of  his 
dignity;  his  patriotism  was  seldom  proof  against  pri\'ate 
pique;  and  he  was  not  always  particuUr  in  his  choice  of  means. 
Thus  at  the  diet  of  1589  he  prevailed  over  the  king  by  threaten- 
ing to  leave  the  country  defenceless  against  the  Turks,  if  the 
Austrians  were  not  excluded  froAi  the  succession.  In  general, 
however,  his  Turkish  policy  was  sound,  as  he  consistently 
.adopted  the  Jagiellonic  policy  of  being  friendly  with  so  dangerous 
a  neighbour,  as  the  Porte.  His  views  on  this  head  are  set  out 
with  great  force  in  his  pamphlet,  La  dsjaicie  des  Tartares  et 
Turcs  (Lyons,  1590).  The  ill-will  between  the  king  and  the 
chancellor  reached  an  acute  stage  when  Sigismund  appointed 
an  opponent  of  2Uun(qraki  vice«chanceUor,  and  made  other 
ministerial  changes  which  limited  his  authority;  though  ulti- 
mately, with  the  aid  of  his  partisans  and  the  adoption  of  such 
desperate  ocpedients  as  the  summoning  of  a  confederation  to 
annul  the  n^  decrees  in  1592,  Zamoyski  recovered  his  full 
authority.  In  1595  Zamojrski,  in  his  capacity  of  commander- 
in-chief,  at  the  head  of  8000  veterans  dethroned  the  anti-PoIidi 
hospodar  of  Moldavia  and  installed  in  his  stead  a  CathoUc 
convert,  George  Mohila.  On  his  return  he  successfully  sustained 
in  his  camp  at  Cecora  a  siege  by  the  Tatar  khan.  Five  years 
later  (October  20,  x6oo)  he  won  his  greatest  victory  at  Tcr- 
govisle»  when  with  a  small  well-disciplined  army  he  touted 
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Midiacl  the  Brave,  hospodar  of  WaUchii  and  Moldavia.  But 
beyond  securing  the  Polish  frontier  Zamoyski  would  never  go. 
He  refused  to  wage  war  with  Turkey  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  nor  could  he  be  drawn  into  the  Holy  League 
against  the  Ottomans  in  1600.  When  pressed  by  the  papal 
legate  and  the  Austrian  envoys  to  co-operate  at  the  head  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  league,  he  first  demanded  that  in  case  of 
success  Moldavia,  Walachia  and  Bessarabia  should  fall  to 
Poland,  and  that  she  should  in  the  meantime  iK^d  Olmuta 
and  Breslau  n  guarantees.  The  refusal  of  the  Austrians  to 
accept  these  reasonable  terms  justified  Zamoyski's  suspicion 
that  the  league  would  use  Poland  as  a  cat's-paw,  and  the 
negotiations  came  to  nothing.  Sutesman  though  he  was, 
Zamoyski  canndt.  however,  be  called  a  true  patriot.  Polish 
historians,  dazzled  by  his  genius  and  valour,  are  apt  to  over- 
look his  quasi-treasonable  conduct  and  blame  Sigisraund  III. 
for  every  misadventure;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
king  took  a  far  broader  view  of  the  whole  situation  when  he 
attempted  to  reform  the  Polish  constitution  in  1605  by  streng- 
thening th^  royal  power  and  deciding  all  measures  in  future  by 
a  majority  of  the  diet.  These  reforms  Zamoyski  strenuously 
opposed.  The  last  speech  he  delivered  was  in  favour  of  the 
anarchic  principle  of  free  election.  He  died  suddenly  at 
Zamosc  on  the  3rd  of  June  1605. 

See  VincenfLanreo,  1574-78,  ei  ses  dSpfches  inUiUs  (Ital.)  fWareaw. 
1877);  Auguntin  Thciner,  Velera  monununla  PoUmiat  et  Lituaniae 
vol.  ii.  (Rome,  1863);  Adam  Tytus  Dzialynski,  CoUectanea  vilam 
resqu€  itstas  J.  Zamoyocii  iUuUrmUia  (Poaen,  1881).       (R.  N.  B.) 

ZAVARDBLU,  6IU8EPPB  (1836-1903),  Italian'  jurisconsult 
and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Bresda  on  the  29th  of  October 
1816.  A  combatant  in  the  volunteer  corps  during  the  war  of 
1848,  he  returned  to  Bresda  after  the  defeat  of  Novara,  and  for 
a  time  earned  a  livelihood  by  teaching  law,  but  was  molested 
by  the  Austrian  police  and  forbidden  to  teach  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  contribute  pro-Austrian  articles  to  the  press. 
Elected  deputy  in  1859,  he  received  various  administrative 
appointments,  but  only  attained  a  political  office  in  1876  when 
the  Left,  of  which  he  had  been  a  prominent  and  influential 
member,  came  into  power.  Minister  of  public  works  in  the 
first  Depretis  cabinet  of  1876,  and  minister  of  the  interior  in 
the  Calroli  cabinet  of  1878,  he  in  the  latter  capacity  drafted  the 
franchise  reform,  but  created  dissatisfaction  by  the  indecision 
of  his  administrative  acts,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Irre- 
dentist agitation,  and  by  his  theory  of  repressing  and  not  in 
any  way  preventing  crime,  which  led  for  a  time  to  a  perfect 
epidemic  of  murders.'  Overthrown  with  Cairoli  In  December 
1878,  he  returned  to  power  as  minister  of  justice  in  the  Depretis 
cabinet  of  188 1,  and  succeeded  in  completing  the  commercial 
code.  Abandoned  by  Depretis  in  1883,  he  remained  in  opposi-, 
tion  undl  1887,  when  he  again  joined  Depretis  as  minister  of 
justice,  retaining  his  portfolio  throughout  the  ensuing  Crispi 
ministry  untD  the  31st  of  January  1891.  During  this  period 
he  promulgated  the  Criminal  Code,  and  began  the  reform  of  the 
magistracy.  After  the  fall  of  the  Giolitti  cabinet  in  1893, 
Zanardcllr.  made  a  strenuous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  form 
an  administration.  Elected  president  of  the  chamber  in  1894 
and  1896,  he  exercised  that  office  with  ability  until,  in  December 
1897,  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  justice  in  the  Rudini  cabinet, 
only  to  resign  in  the  following  spring  on  account  of  dissensions 
with  his  colleague,  Visconti- Venosta,  over  the  measures  necessary 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  tumults  of  May  1898.  Returning 
to  the  presidency  of  the  chamber,  he  again  abandoned  his  post 
ia  order  to  associate  himself  with  the  obstructionist  campaign 
against  the  Public  Safety  Bill  (1899-1900),  and  was  rewarded 
by  being  enabled  to  form  an  administration  with  the  support 
of  the  Extreme  Left  upon  the  fall  of  the  Sancco  cabinet  in 
February  1901.  He  was  unable  to  achieve  much  during  his 
last  term  of  office,  as  his  health  was  greatly  impaired;  his 
Divorce  BID,  although  voted  in  the  chamber,  had  to  be  with- 
drawn on  account  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the  country.  He 
retired  from  the  administration  on  the  7nd  of  November  1903, 
and  died  on  the  aist  of  December  following. 


ZAMELLSl,  GUOOHO  (1830-1888);  ItaUsn  poet,  was  bom 
■at  Chiampo;  near  Vicenza,  on  the  9th  of  September  i8ao,.  and 
was  educated  for  the  priesthood.  After  his  ordination  he  be- 
came professor  at  the  lyceum  of  his  native  place,  but  his  patriotic 
sympathies  .exdted  the  jealousy  of  the  Austrian  authorities, 
and  although  protected  by  his  diocesan,  he  was  OMnpelled  to 
resign  in  1853.  After  the  liberation  of  Venetia,  the  Italian 
government  conferred  upon  him  a  professorship  at  Padua,  and 
he  achie^M  distinction  as  a  poet  on  the  publication  df  his  first 
volume  of  poems  in  1868.  In  1871  grief  for  the  death  of  his 
mother  occasioned  a  mental  malady,  which  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  professorship.  After  his  complete  and  permanent 
recovery  he  built  himself  a  villa  on  the  bank  of  his  native  river, 
the  AsticheUo,  and  lived  there  in  tranquillity  until  his  dMth  oH 
the  17th  of  May  1888.  His  last  published  volume  contains  a 
series  of  sonnets  of  singular  beauty,  addressed  to  the -river,, 
resembling  Wordsworth's  "  Sonnets  to  the  Duddon,"  but  more 
perfect  in  form;  and  a  blank  verse  idyll,.  *'  II  Pettirosso " 
C*  The  Redbreast  ")i  bearing  an  equally  strong,  though  equally 
acddental,  resemblance  to  the  similar  compositions  of  Coleridge. 
His  ode -to  Dante,  and  that  on  the  <^>ening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
are  distinguished  by  great  dignity.  Of  his  other  compositions, 
the  most  individual  are  those  in  which,  deeply  impressed  by  the 
problems  of  his  day,  he  has  sought  to  reconcile  science  and 
rdigion,  especially  the  fine  dialogue  between  Milton  and  Galileo, 
where  the  former, .  impressed  by.  Galileo's  predictions  of  the 
intellectual  consequences  of  sdentific  progress,  resolves  "to 
justify  the  ways  of  (k)d  to  man."  Zanella  was  a  broad-mirded 
and  patriotic  ecdesiastic,  and  his  character  is  justly  held  In 
equal  honour  with  hb  poetry,  which,  if  hardly  to  be  termed 
powerful,  weare  a  stamp  of  peculiar  elegance  and  finish,  and 
asserts  a  place  of  its  own  in  modem  Italian  literature. 

ZAMBSVILLB.  A  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Muskingum 
county,  Ohio,  U.S  JV.,  on  the  Muskingum  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking  river,  about  60  m.  E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1890) 
31,009;  ('poo)  93.538,  of  whom  143s  were  foreign-bom;  (1910, 
census)  28,016.  2^nesvflle  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Penn^lvania,  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus, 
the  Ohio  River  &  Western,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Eric,  the 
Zanesville  &  Western,  and  the  Ohio  &  Little  Kanawha 
(B.  and  O.  system)  railways,  by  a  belt  line  around  the  city,  and 
by  the  Ohio  Electric  and  the  South-Eastern  Ohio  electric  inter- 
urban  lines.  By  a  series  of  locks  and  dams  the  l^Iuskingum 
river  has  been  made  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  the  Ohio 
and  above  Zanesville  to  Dresden,  where  connexion  is  made  with 
the  Ohio  Canal  extending  north  to  Clevdand.  Within  the  dty 
linuts  the  Muskingum  is  crossed  by  seven  bridges  (including  a 
notable  concrete  Y  bridge)  and  the  Licking  by  two.  'Hie 
business  districts  of  the  dty  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  two  rivers; 
the  residential  districts  bdng  chiefly  on  the  hills  to  the  north 
and  west.  Among  the  prindpal  buildings  are  the  Federal 
building,  the  county  court-house,  the  Soldiere  and  Sailors' 
Monumental  Building,  containing,  a  large  auditorium,  the 
Masonic  and  Oddfellows'  temples,  the  Market  buQding;  con- 
taining city  offices,  a  National  Guard  armoury,  the  John  Mclntire 
public  library,  the  John  Mclntire  Children's  Home  (1880),  the 
Helen  Purcell  home  for  women,  the  county  infirmary,  the 
Bethesda  Hospital  (1890),  and  the  Good  Samaritan  hospital 
(1907;  under  the  Franciscan  Sisters).  The  John  Mclntire 
public  library  (about  30,000  volumes)  is  a  consolidation  of  the 
Zanesville  Athenaeum  (1827)  and  the  Eunice  Buckingham 
library  of  the  former  Putnam  Female  Seminary  (1835)  here; 
Andrew  Carnegie  contributed  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  the 
buflding.  John  Mclntire  (1759-1815),  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
provided  by  w-ill  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  for  poor 
children,  and  such  a  school  was  maintained  from  1836  to  1856, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  dty  school  system,  annual  con- 
tributions bdng  made  from  the  fund  for  poor  children;  later 
the  Mclntire  Home  was  founded,  and  in  1903  dbnations  to  the 
dty  school  system  were  discontinued  and  the  entire  revenues 
of  the  estate  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Home,  which  is 
a  modd  of  its  kind.    Zanesville  is  an  important  centre  for  the 
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manufactuztt  of  art  and  domestic  potteiy,  pUtn  and  ornamental 
tile,  building  and  paving  bricks,  and  other  clay  products.  In 
1905  it  ranked  sixth  among  the  cities  of  the  country  in  the 
amount  of  pottery  produced,  and  third  in  the  degree  oi  the 
specialization  of  that  industry.  In  2905  the  value  of  all  factory 
products  was  $7,047,637,  of  which  $1,144,384  (i6<3  per  cent.) 
represented  pottery,  terra-cotta,  and  fireclay  products. 

Zanesville  was  first  platted  in  x8oo  by  Ebenezer  Zane  (i747~ 
181  x)  of  Wheeling,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  his  brother 
JonathMi,  and  John  Mclntire,  his  son-in-law,  of  Alexandria,  Wtu,. 
who  .under  an  act  of  Congress  of  1796  surveyed  a  road  from 
Wheeling  to  what  is  now  Maysville,  Kentucky,  and  received  for 
this  service  three  sections  of  land.  Jonathan  Zane  and  Mclntire 
selected  the  land  at  the  point  where  the  new  road  crossed  the 
Muskingum  river.  The  settlement  was  first  called  Westboume 
and  later  was  named  Zanesville;  a  post  office  was  established 
in  180S.  2Lanesville  became  the  county-seat  upon  the  creation 
of  Muskingum  county  in  1804,  was  the  capital  of  the  state  from 
1810  to  x8i3,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  x8i4f  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1850. 

ZANOWILU  ISRAEL  (X864-  )>  J«wish  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  Z4th  oi  February  X864.  His  early 
childhood  was  spent  in  Plymouth  and  at  Bristol,  where  he 
received  his  first  schooling.  He  was  in  his  ninth  year  when  his 
parents  settled  in  Spitalfidds,  and  he  entered  the  Jews'  Free 
School,  where  eventually  he  became  a  teacher.  Concurrently 
with  his  teaching  work  he  took  his  degree  with  honours  at  London 
University.  He  had  already  written  a  fantastic  tale  entitled 
Tke  Premier  and  the  Painter  in  collaboration  with  Louis  Cowen, 
when  he  resigned  his  position  as  a  teacher  owing  to  differences 
with  the  school  managers  and  ventured  into  journalism.  He 
founded  and  edited  Ariel,  Tke  London  Puck,  and  did  much 
miscellaneous  work  on  the  London  presa^  He  made  his  literary 
reputation  with  a  novel,  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto  (X892),  which 
was  followed  by  Ghetto  Tragedies  (1893);  The  Master  (1895); 
Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto  (X898);  The  MantU  of  Elijah  (X901); 
and  other  tales  and  novels  of  great  interest  dealing  with  Jewish 
life.  Children  of  the  Ghetto  was  produced  in  a  play  in  New  York 
with  success  in  1899,  and  has  since  been  extensively  played  both 
in  English  and  Yiddish.  Others  of  his  plays  are:  Ulerdy  Mary 
Ann,  played  at  the  Duke  of  York's  theatre,  aiid  The  Serio- 
comic Governess;  Nurse  Marjorie;  and  The  Mdting  'Pot,  all 
produced  in  New  York.  Mr  Zangwill  was  the  fouiuler  of  the 
International  Jewish  Territorial  Organization  (see  Zionism). 

ZANTB  (anc.  Zacynthus),  an  island  of  Greece,  one  of  the 
Ionian  group,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  in  37°  40'  N.  lat.  and  ax"  E. 
long.,  is  25  m.  long,  about  12  broad,  and  64  m.  rounds  with  an 
area  of  277  sq.  m.,  and  a  popuktion  in  X907  of  42,502.  Zante 
lies  8  m.  S.  of  Cephalonia,  forming  with  it,  Leucas  and  Ithaca 
a  crescent-shaped  insular  group,  which  represents  the  crests  of  a 
submerged  limestone  ridge  facing  the  GiUf  of  Patras.  2^te  is 
of  somewhat  irregular  oval  shape,  with  its  main  axis  disposed 
in  the  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  indented  by 
a  deep  inlet  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  surface  is  mainly 
occupied  by  an  extensive  and  highly  productive  central  plain, 
skirted  on  the  west  side  by  a  range  of  bare  limestone  hills  from 
1000  to  X  200  ft.  .high,  which  fall  gently  landwards,  but  present 
bold  steep  cliffs  towards  the  sea>  and  which  culminate  north- 
wards in  Mount  Skopos,  the  ancient  Elalos  (x6oo  ft.),  the  highest 
point  in  the  island.  On  the  east  side  the  plain  is  also  limited 
by  a  low  ridge,  which  still  justifies  the  epithet  of  nemorosa,  or 
the  "wooded,"  applied  by  Virgil  to  Zacynthus.  These  hills 
are  densely  clothed  to  their  summits  with  an  exuberant  growth 
of  olives,  figs,  myrtles,  laurels,  oranges,  aloes,  vines  and  other 
sub-tropical  plants.  The  central  plain  is  highly  cultivated, 
forming  an  almost  continuous  stretch  of  gardens  and  vineyards, 
varied  here  and  there  with  a  few  patches  of  cornfields  and  pasture 
lands.  Here  is  grown  a  pcadiar  dwarf  vine,  whose  fruit,  the 
"  currant "  (from  "  Corinth  ")  of  commerce,  forms  the  chief 
resource  and  staple  export  of  Zante,  as  well  as  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland.  The  vine,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft., 
b^ins  to  jfield  in  seven  years  and  lasts  for  over  a  century.   From 


the  grape,  which  has  a  pleasant  bitter-sweet  taste,  a  wine  is 
also  extracted,  which  is  said  to  excel  all  others  in  flavour,  fire 
and  strength.  Besides  this  species,  there  are  nearly  forty 
different  kinds  of  vine  and  ten  of  the  olive,  including  the  karu- 
dolia,  which  yields  the  best  edible  olive  berry.  For  size,  vigorous 
growth  and  productiveness  the  olive  tree  of  Zante  is  rivalled 
only  by  that  of  Corfu. 

The  ishind  enjoys  a  healthy  climate;  and,  although  there  are 
no  perennial  streams,  an  abundant  supply  of  good  water  is 
obtained  from  the  numerous  springs,  occurring  especially  in 
the  eastern  and  central  districts.  But  earthquakes  are  frequent 
and  at  times  disastrous.  During  recent  times  the  most  de- 
structive were  those  of  i8xx,  1820^  1840  and  1893;  and, 
although  the  prevailing  geological  formations  are  sedimentary, 
chiefly  calcareouSy  there  seems  no  doubt  that  these  distttrbances 
are  of  igneous  origin.  Other  indications  of  volcanic  agency 
are  the  oil  springs  occurring  on  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  bed  of 
the  sea  near  Cape  Sklnari  on  the  north  side,  and  especially  the 
famous  pitch  or  bituminous  wells  already  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus {Hist.,  bk.  iv.).  These  have  been  productive  throughout 
the  historic  period  and  still  yield  a  considerable  supply  of  pitch. 
They  are  situated  in  a  swamp  near  the  coast  village  of  Chieri, 
and  comprise  two  basins,  with  alternate  lay«s  of  water  and 
bitumen,  the  lower  sheet  of  water  apporenUy  communicating 
with  the  sea. 

Zante,  capital  of  the  island,  is  a  considerable  seaport  on  the 
east  side,  with  a  population  in  1907  of  13,501. .  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  and«it  dty  of  21acynthus,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Zacynthus,  son  of  a  legendary  Arcadian  chief,  Dardanus,  to 
whom  was  also  attributed  the  neighbouring  dtadel  of  Psophis. 
But  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  that  fornterily 
downed  Mount  Skopos,  no  vestiges  can  now  be  discovered. 

Traditionally  the  island  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.  It^was  peopled  in  ancient  times  by 
settlers  variously  represented  as  coming  from  Achaea  or  Arcadia. 
It  figures  occasionally  in  history  as  a  base  for  belligerents  in 
the  Ionian  Sea.  Thus  during  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  served 
as  a  naval  station  for  the  Athenians,  who  again  in  374  b.c 
endeavoured  to  acquire  it  for  a  similar  purpose;  in  357  it 
became  the  headquarters  of  Dion  on  his  expedition  against 
Syracuse.  In  217  it  was  seized  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  The 
Romans  captured  it  in  211,  but  restored  it  temporarily  to 
Philip;  in  191,  wishing,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  ambitious 
Greek  powers,  they  definitely  aimexed  it  In  86  it  was  raided 
by  Mithradates'  adnural  Archelaus  during  a  short  foray  into 
Ionian  waters.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  Zante  was  indudcd 
in  the  province  of  Epirus,  In  the  xxth  century  it  passed  to 
the  Norman  kings  of  SidJy;  after  the  Fourth  Crusade  it  be- 
longed at  various  times  to  the  despots  of  Epirus»  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Orsini,  counts  of  Cephalonia.  After 
remaining  from  X357  to  1482  in  the  hands  of  the  Tocoo  family 
it  became  a  Venetian  possesion.  In  1797  it  was  ceded  to 
France,  and  after  a  short  occupation  by  the  Russians  was 
brought  under  British  protection;  in  1864  it  was  ceded  with 
the  other  Ionian  islands  to  the  Greek  kingdom. 

The  long  Venetian  occupation  is  reflected  in  the  appearance, 
character,  and  to  ^me  extent  even  the  language  and  religion 
of  the  Zantiots.  Nearly  all  the  aristocracy  claim  Venetian 
descent;  most  of  the  upper  classes  are  bilingual,  speaking  both 
Greek  and  Italian;  and  a  considerable  section  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Roman  Cathdics  of  the  Latin  rite.  Even  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  although  mainly  .of  Greek  stock,  form  in  their 
social  usages  a  connecting  link  between  the  Hellenes,  whose 
language  they  speak,  and  the  Western  nations  by  whom  they 
were  so  long  ruled. 

SeeB.  Schmidt,  Die  Tnsel  Zakynthos  (FreibttiE.*  xSgsD;  B.  V. 
Head,  Historia  Numorum  (Oxford,  1887),  pp.  359-00. 

ZANY*  a  fool  or  silly  person.  The  word  came  into  Fjigli^th 
in  the  16th  century  from  Ital.  Zane,  mod.  Zanni,  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  name  Giovanni  (John).  This,  familiar  form  of  the 
name  was  given  by  Italians  to  a  special  type  of  down  or 
buffoon  who  acted  as  an  attendant  or  follower  of  the  regular 
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IHofesBoaal  cIpwd  oo  the  stage  and  made  clumsy  and  ludiaous 
attempts  to  mimic  his  perfonnaoce. 

ZAMZIBAII,  a  sultanate  aod  British  protectorate  of  East 
Africa.  The  sultanate,  £onnerly  of  much  lai|;er  extent  (see 
betow.  History),  was  reduced  in  xSgo  to  the  islands  of  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  some  adjacent  islets,  the  nominal  sovereignty  of 
the  coast  Une — for  ten  miles  inland — of  the  protectorate  of 
British  East  Africa  (f.v.),  and  the  possession,  also  nominal,  of 
five  ports  on  the  Benadir  coast,  leased  to  Italy.  (In  1905  the 
sultan  ctf  TjrtgtKmr  sold  his  sovereign  ti^ts  to  these  potts  to 
Italy.  See  Somaulamd:  (  Italian.)  The  islands  of  Pemba  and 
7fyf^n^r  have  a  collective  am  of  xoso  sq.  m.  and  an  estimated 
population  (1909)  of  250,000. 

Topograpkyt  fife—The  political  and  coromeiml,  as  well  as  the 
Mogiapnical,  oentie  of  the  state  is  the  fertile  and  densely  peopled 
ulandof  Zanzibar,  which  lies  at  a  mean  distance  of  ao  m.  from  the 
mainland,  between  5"  40'  and  6*  10'  S.  Pemba  (g.v.)  to  the  north 
and  the  more  distant  Mafia  (to  tne  south)  form  with  Zanzibar  an 
independent  geokigical  system,  testing  on  a  foundation  of  coialline 
reefs,  and  constituting  a  sort  of  outer  coast-fine,  which  almost 
everywhere  presents  a  rocky  barrier  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  All 
three  aic  dispMed  paralld  to  the  mainland,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  shallow  waters,  mostly  under  thirty  fathoms,  strewn 
with  numerous  reefs  dangerous  to  navigation,  especially  in  the 
Mafia  channel  opposite  the  Rafiji  delta.  (For  Mafia,  see  German 
East  Africa.)  borne  6  m.  N.  of  Zanzibar  and  forming  part  of 
the  ooral  reef  is  the  small,  densely  wooded  island  of  Tumwitu.  Its 
inhabitants  are  excellent  sailors. 

Zanzibar  island  is  47  m.  kmgand  20 broad  at  its  greatest  breadth. 
It  has  an  area  of  640  sq.  m.  The  island,  called  Unguja  in  Swahili, 
is  not  exclusively  of  coralline  formation,  several  beignts  of  a  reddish 
ferruginous  clay  rising  in  gentle  slopes  400  to  450  iti  in  the  centre 
and  double  that  in  the  north.  There  are  several  tolerable  natural 
harbours,  used  only  by  Arab  dhows,  the  port  of  Zanzibar  sufficing 
for  the  general  trade.  The  forests  which  formeriy  covered  the 
iahuid  have  largely  disappeared;  the  eastern  half  is  now  mostly 
covered  with  low  scrub.  The  western  part  is  noted  for  the  luxun- 
aoce  and  variety  of  its  flora,  notwithstanding  the  absenoeof  timber 
trees.  Among  fruit-trees  the  coco-nut  palm  is  conspicuous.  Each 
tree  yidds  100  to  I30  nuts  a  year.  In  places  there  are  extensive 
groves  of  these  trees,  elsewhere  the  palms  grow  indiscriminately 
Afloong  other  trees,  which  include  the  mangrove  (in  swampy 
districts),  lemons,  sweet  and  sour  limes,  the  Mead  fnut|papaw, 

Cmegraiute,  tamarind,  the  orange  and  mango  trees.  The  two 
t-namcd  and  plantains  and  bananas  are  abundant.  The  mango 
trees  attain  a  great  sice.  Many  of  the  fruit-trees  and  plants  have 
been  introduced  from  India  ana  Malay«a.  such  as  the  mangosteen, 
guava,  durian,  cinnamon,  nutmeg  aiKl  doves,  all  of  which  thrive 
welL  The  soil  seems  speqally  suited  for  the  clove,  which,  although 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  terrible  cydone  in  187J,  completely  recovered 
from  that  disaster. 

Although  the  fauna  is  ahnost  exdnrively  continental,  Zanzibar 
ClU  ceoently  possessed  a  distinct  variety  of  monkey.  (CoMns  kirkii)t 
srikich  appears  to  be  now  estinct.  Other  varieties  of  monkeys  are 
fairiy  numerous.  Hippopotami  have  occasionally  swum  to  the  island. 
Wild  boars  and  servals  are  common,  pythons  are  found  in  the 
swamps.  Camels  and  bullocks  are  used  as  draught  aaimals. 

aimaie. — ^Tbe  great  heat  and  the  excessive  moistuR  of  the  atmoa* 
pbere  render  the  climate  very  trying,  especially  to  Europ^ns.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
monsoons.  The  north-east  monsoon  sets  in  about  the  end  of 
November,  the  south-west  monsoon  in  April.  The  '*  hot  season  " 
corresponds  with  the  north<east  monsoon,  when  the  minimum 
readings  of  the  thermometer  often  exceed  80*  F.  In  June  to 
September  the  minimum  readings  drop  to  7a*,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  being  about  80*.  Rain  falls  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  December,  April  and  May  are  the  rainiest  months,  August 
to  October  the  driest.  The  averse  annual  rainfall  (18  years' 
obeervations)  is  65  in.   (In  1859  as  much  as  170  in.  were  registered.) 

InkabitafiU.-^On.  the  east  side  of  the  island  the  inhabitants, 
a  Bantu-speaking  race  of  low  development,  probably  represent 
the  aboriginal  stock.  They  are  known  as  Wahadimu  and  are 
noted  as  good  fishermen,  cattle  raisers,  and  skilied  artisans. 
In  the  west,  and  especially  in  the  capital  (for  whidi,  see  betow), 
the  population  is  of  an  extremely  heterogeneous  character, 
induding  full-blood  and  half<aste  Arabs,  Goanese,  Psnis, 
Hindus,  Comoio  Islanders,  Swahili  {q».)  of  every  shade,  and 
lepRsenUtives  of  tribes  from  all  parts  of  East  Africa.  The 
Anbs  number  about  7000;  Asiatics  (mostly  British  Indians), 
so,ooo;  whites  (chiefly  British),  *5a  Besides  the  port  of  Zanzibar 
tbeic  are  no  laige  towns.  Chtmka  h  a  pieasa&t  health  resort  on 
the  eastern  shore  fadng  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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/'fatfncKsfi.-^CIoves  and  oopn  are  the  chief  products  of 
the  island.  There  are  also  extensive  chilli  and  rubber  planta- 
tions. The  muhogo  (cassava),  the  tobacco  plant  and  vanilla 
are  ctdlivated  on  a  smaller  scale;  experiments  in  cotton-grow- 
ing proved  unsuccessfuL  The  shambas  (plantations)  are  mostly  . 
the  property  of  Arabs.  The  labourers  are  chiefly  Swahllis,  and 
were  formerly  sUves.  The  labour  available  at  harvest  time  is 
often  inadequate,  and  year  after  year  a  large  proportion  of  the 
clove  crop  has  remained  unpicked.  As  its  prosperity  depended 
much  more  on  its  tranat  trade  (Zanzibar  being  the  entrepM 
for  all  the  East  African  ports  as  far  south  aji  the  Zambezi)  than 
on  agriculture  the  resources  of  the  island  were  somewhat 
neglected;  but  when  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th  century 
the  competition  of  Mombasa  and  Dar-es-Salaam  was  felt,  efforts 
were  made  to  increase  the  number  and  productiveness  of  the 
crops  and  also  to  decrease  costs  by  providing  better  means  of 
transport.  Good  roads  were  made  by  the  government,  and 
an  American  cMnpany  built  a  3-ft.  gauge  railway  from  Zanzibar 
town  to  the  north  of  the  island,  where  are  the  chief  plantations. 
Rice  is  imported  in  hirge  quantities  from  Rangoon  and  Bombay. 
Besides  rice,  cassava,  grown  on  the  island,  and  fish  (which  is 
abundant)  are  the  chief  foods  of  the  natives.  The  pigeon  pea 
ifiajanui  Indicus)  is  commonly  grown,  and  the  Wahadimu  and 
Watumbata  cultivate  Uie  betd-nut  creeper. 

Reveniu  and  Currency, — Custom  duties  are  the  chief  source  of 
revenue.  Other  sources  are  registratbn  and  market  fees,  hut  tax 
(one  dollar  per  hut)  on  government  ground,  post  office  recdpts,  &c., 
and  the  produce  oif  crown  shambas.  A  sum  of  £17,000  a  year  is 
paid  to  the  government  by  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate 
for  the  right  to  administer  the  mainland  portion  of  the  sultanau; 
the  Zanzibar  government  also  receives  some  £10,000  a  year  interest 
on  the  purchase  money  |>aid  by  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  part 
of  Zanzibar  territory  acquired  by  thoae  Powers.  In  1900  the  revenue 
was  £133,000  and  the  «q^nditare  £131.000.  In  1903  the  sulun, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Bntish  government,  appointed  a  financial 
adviser,  under  whose  care  the  finances  steadily  improved.  In  1906 
the  revenue  was  £191,000,  the  expenditure  £156,000.  In  the  last- 
named  year  there  was  a  public  debt  of  £8i8,ooo.  The  principal 
items  of  expenditure  Come  under  the  heads  of  admimstiatioo, 
INtblic  works,  civil  list  and  military  police. 

The  coinage  system  is  somewhat  compUoited.  The  Maria  Theresa 
dollar  (equalling  approximately  3s.  s».)  is  used  as  a  standard  of 
value  in  price  quotations,  but  the  coin  b  not  in  circulation.  The 
Indian  rupee  »  ia  uaivcnal  currency  and  ,the  British  sovereign 
is  legal  tender  at  the  fixed  rate  of  15  rupees  to  £1.  The  diviaioa 
of  the  rupee  into  annas  and  pice  was  abolished  in  1908  and  tlie 
mpee  divided  into  100  cents.  In  the  same  year  the  government 
isaned  notes  of  5,  10,  ao,  50  and  too  rupees.  British  weights  and 
measures  are  used  ia  wholesale  tranaactiona,  with  the  exception 
of  the  frasHa,  which  equals  3$  lb  avoir. 

Rdiiion,  Educalum  ana  Justice. — Mahommcdanism  is  the 
dominant  relieioa.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Sunnis  of  the 
Shafi  school,  ont  the  sultan  aod  his  relatives  are  schismatics  of 
the  ibadhi  sect.  There  are  several  Protestant  and  Roman  Cathdic 
missions  with  branches  on  the  mainland.  These  missions  maiatain 
schools.  The  government  supports  kuttabs  in  which  elementary 
education  is  given  in  Arabic  and  the  vernacnbr.  and  more  advanced 
^choob  in  wnidi  English,  geography  and  arithmetk  are  taught. 
In  December  1893  the  sultan  delegated  to  the  British  agent  and 
consul-general  hb  right  to  try  all  cases  in  which  a  Britbb  subject 
is  plaintilT  or  accuser,  and  the  defendant  or  accused  b  a  Zanzibar 
subject.  The  British  court  also  tries  all  cases  in  idiich  other 
Europeans  (and  Americans)  are  concerned,  the  ooosuUr  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  other  Powers  having  been  finally  abolished  in  1^. 
Cases  between  natives  are  tried  by  Moslem  tribunals.  There  u  a 
military  police  force  under  a  British  officer. 

History,— 'Trom  the  earBcst  times  of  which  there  is  any 
record  the  African  seaboard  from  the  Red  Sea  to  an  unknown 
distance  southiMrds  was  subject  to  Arabian  influence  and 
dominion.  EgypCtans,  Chinese  and  Malays  also  appear  to  have 
visited  the  coast.  At  a  kterpoibd  the  coast  towns  were  founded 
or  conquered  by  Persian  and -Arab  Mahommedans  who,  for 
the  most  part,  fled  to  East  Africa  between  the  Sth  and  xith 
centuries  on  account  of  the  religious  differences  of  the  times 
the  refugees  bemg  sdusmatics.  Various  small  states  thus  grew 
up  along  the  coast,  Mombasa  seeming  to  be  the  most  important. 
Tliese  stated  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Zcnj  empire, 
though  they  were  never,  probably,  luited  under  one  ruler. 
Kilwa  (q.v.)  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  "  emigre.*'    The 
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seaboard  itaeU  took  the  name  of  Zfmquebar  (corrupted  to 
Zaosibar  by  the  Banyan  traders),  the  Bolid  ez-Zenj,  or  "  Land 
of  the  Zenj  "  of  the  Arabs,  a  term  which  corresponds  to  the 
Hindu-bar,  or  ''land  of  the  Hindu,"  formerly  ^plied  to  the 
west  coast  of  India.  By  Ibn  Batuta,  who  visited  the  coast  in 
1328,  and  other  Arab  writers  the  Zenj  people  are  referred  to  in 
a  general  way  as  Mahommedan  negroes;  and  they  are  no  doubt 
still  represented  by  the  semi-dvilized  Mahommedan  Bantus 
now  collectively  known  as  the  Swahili  ox  "  coast  people,"  and 
in  whose  veins  is  a  large  admixture  of  Asiatic  blood.  The  Zenj 
"  empire  "  b^an  to  decline  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Portuguese  in  East  African  waters  at  the  dose  of  the  15th 
century.  To  them  fell  in  rapid  succession  the  great  cities  of 
Kilwa  with  its  300  mosques  (i  505),  Mombasa  the  *'  Magnificent " 
(1505),  and  soon  after  Malindi  and  Mukdishu  the  "  Immense  " 
(Ibn  Batuta).  The  Portuguese  rule  was  troubled  by  many 
revolts,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  the  chief  cities 
were  ravaged  by  the  Turks,  who  came  by  sea,  and  by  the 
Zimbas,  a  fierce  negro  tribe,  who  came  overland  from  south  of 
theZambezL  On  the  ruins  of  the  Portuguese  power  in  the  17th 
century  was  buih  up  that  of  the  Imams  of  Muscat.  Over  their 
African  dominions  the  Imams  placed  talis  or  viceroys,  who  in 
time  became  independent  of  their  overlord.  In  Mombasa 
power  passed  into  Uie  hands  of  the  Mazrui  family.  The  island 
of  Zanzibar,  conquered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1 503-8,  was  occupied 
by  the  Arabs  in  1730,  and  in  1832  the  town  of  Zanzibar, 
then  a  place  of  no  note,  was  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions 
by  the  Sayyid  Said  of  Muscat,  who  reconquered  all  the  towns 
formerly  owning;  allegiance  to  the  Imams,  Mombasa  being 
taken  by  treachery  in  1837.  On  the  death  of  ^aid  in  1856  his 
dominions  were  divided  between  his  two  sons,  the  African 
section  falling  to  Majid,  who  was  succeeded  in  1870  by  his 
younger  brother  Bargash  ibn  Said,  commonly  known  as  sultan 
of  2Lanzibar.  Bargash  witnessed  the  dismemberment  of  his 
dominions  by  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  (see  Africa, 
§  5),  and  in  March  1888  left  to  his  successor,  Sayyid  Khalifa, 
a  mere  fragment  of  the  territories  over  which  he  had  once  ruled. 
The  Sayjdds  Majid  and  Bargash  acted  largely  under  the  influence 
of  Sir  John  Kirk  {q.v.),  who  from  1866  to  1887  was  consular 
representative  of  Great  Britain  at  Zanzibar.  By  Sir  John's 
efforts  a  treaty  for  the  suppressbn  of  the  slave  trade  throughout 
the  sultanate  had  been  concluded  in  1873: 

In  the  negotiations  between  the  Powers  for  the  partition 
of  Africa  the  supremacy  of  British  interests  in  the  island  was 
acknowledged  by  Germany  and  France,  thus  rendering  a  treaty 
made  in  1862  between  France  and  Great  Britain  recognizing 
the  "  independence  "  of  Zanzibar  of  no  effect.  On  the  4th  of 
November  1890  the  sultanate  was  proclaimed  a  British  pro- 
tectorate, in  conformity  with  con^^entions  by  which  Great 
Britain  on^er  part  ceded  Heligoland  to  Germany  and  renounced 
all  claims  to  Madagascar  in  favour  of  France.^  Sultan  (Sayyid) 
All,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Sayyid  Khalifa  in  February 
1890,  in  August  following  issued  a  decree  which  resulted  in  the 
liberation  of  large  numbers  of  slaves.  Sayyid  Ali  was  succeeded 
in  March  1893  by  Hamed  bin  Thwain,  on  whose  death  in  August 
1896  his  cousin,  Sayyid  Khalid,  proclaimed  hinnelf  sultan,  and 
sdzed  the. palace.  The  British  government  disapproved,  and 
to  compel  Khalid's  submission  the  palace  was  bombarded  by 
warships.  Khalid  fled  to  the  German  consulate,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  the  maixiland,  and  Hamed  bin  Mahommed, 
brother  of  Hamed  bin  Thwain,  was  installed  sultan  by  the 
British  representative  (27th  of  August  1896).  The  govenmient 
was  reconstituted  under  British  auspices  in  October  1891,  when 
Sir  Lbyd  Mathews*  was  i^pointttl  prime  minister,  and  the 

>By  the  Zanzibar  Order  in  Council,  I9K)6,  the  protectorate  of 
ZumotLr  was  limited  to  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba.  includ- 
ing the  territorial  waten  thereof  and  any  lalets  within  those  waters. 

'Sir  Uoyd  Mathews  (1850-1901)  was  a  British  naval  officer. 
He  8er\-cd  in  Asbanti  1873-74  and  went  to  Zanzibar  in  1875  as 
lieutenant  on  a  ship  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
In  1877  he  was  selected  to  command  the  military  force  being  raised 
by  Sayyid  Bargash  and  thereafter  devoted  his  services  entirely  to 
toe  Zanzibar  government.    He  was  made  a  K.C.M.G.  in  1894. 


sultan  made  virtuaQy  a  down  pensionct,  frith  a  dvSL  list  of 
X  30,000  rupees.  In  x 897  the  legal  status  of  slavery  was  abolished, 
compensation  being  i^ven  to  slave  owners.  In  July  xgoa 
Hamed  bin  Mahommed  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alt 
bin  Hamud,  born  in  1885.  The  British  government  n  rq>ie- 
sented  by  an  agent  and  consul-general,  without  whose  sanftinn 
no  important  steps  can  be  undeilakcn.  This  officer  also  ad* 
ministered  the  East  Africa  Protectorate,  but  the  dual  appnat* 
ment  was  found  to  hamper  the  progress  of  both  protectorates, 
and  in  1904  when  Mr  Basil  S.  Cave  was  ^ven  charge  of  the 
Zanzibar  protectorate  another  officer  was  ^pointed  for  the 
mainland.  In  Z906  the  British  agent  assuxned  more  direct 
control  over  the  protectorate  and  again  reorganized  the  adminis- 
tration, Capt.  (locally  general)  A.  £.  H.  Raifces  being  appointed 
prime  minister.  These  changes,  together  with  the  abolition 
of  foreign  consular  jurisdiction,  led  to  many  reforms  in  the 
government  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  Zanzibaii. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— J.  L.  Krapf,  Tfmfds  .  .  .  in  Eastern  Africa 
(London,  i860);  Pricis  of  informaHon  concerning  .  .  .  Zamtibar 
(War  Office.  London,  1902);  W.  W.  A.  Fitqierald  Traods  w  .  .  . 
tk€  island  of  Zatuiliar  (London,  1898);  H.  S.  Newman,  Banani, 
the  Tratuition  from  Slavery  to  Freedom  in  Zontibar  (London,  1898) ; 
Sir  C.  Eliot.  Tke  East  Africa  Protectorate  (London,  1905):  R.  N. 
Lyne,  Zanubar  in  Contemporary  Times  (London,  190^).  a  useful 
historical  summary,  with  bibliography  of  British  ulue  Books; 
Dmmhfy^  Year  Book  for  East  Africa  (annually  since  1908)':  and 
the  annual  reports  to  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

ZANZIBAR,  an  East  African  seaport,  capital  of  the  island 
and  sultanate  of  the  same  name,  in  6**  9^  S.,  39°  x  s'  £.  The  toivn 
is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  36  m.  N.E.  of  the 
mainland  port  of  Bagamoyo,  which  is  visible  from  Zanzibar 
in  very  clear  weather.  Zanzibar  is  built  on  a  triangular-shaped 
peninsula  about. a  mile  and  a  half  long  which  runs  from  east 
to  west,  forming  a  safe  and  spacious  roadstead  or  bay  with 
a  minimum  depth  of  water  exceeding  five  fathoms.  Ocean 
steamers  anchor  In  the  roadstead  and  are  loaded  and  discharged 
by  lighters.  The  harbour,  frequented  by  British,  German  and 
French  steamers,  warships  and  Arab  dhows,  afik»rds  a  constant 
scene  of  animation.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  the  town  presents  a 
pleasant  prospect  with  its  mosques,  white  flat-topped  houses, 
barracks,  forts,  and  round  towers.  The  most  prominent 
buildings  are  the  Sultan's  palace  and  the  Government  offins 
(formerly  the  British  consulate),  the  last-named  situated  n,t  the 
Point,  the  south-west  horn  of  the  bay.  To  the  left  of  the 
palace — ^viewed  from  the  sea — ^is  the  "  stone  ship,*'  a  series  of 
water  tanks  (now  disused)  the  front  of  which  is  cleverly  carved 
to  resemble  a  ship.  The  town  consists  of  two  quarters— 
Shangani,  the  centre  of  trade  and  residence  of  the  sultan,  and 
the  eastern  suburb,  formeriy  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
town  by  the  Malagash  lagoon,  an  inlet  (rf  the  sea,  now  drained. 
For  the  most  part  Zanzibar  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  in  which  live  the  Banyans,  Singalese,  the 
negro  porters,  fishermen  and  half-castes.  There  ate  numerous 
markets.  In  Shangani  are  the  houses  of  the  European  merchants 
and  the  chief  Anbs,  and  the  headquarters  of  various  Protestant 
and  Roman  CathoUc  missions.  Characteristic  of  the  streets  are 
the  carved  and  masmve  wooden  doors,  whose  blackness  con> 
trasta  with  the  white  stone  of  the  houses,  and  the  bri^t  red  of 
the  acacias  in  the  garden  enclosures.  Ndia  Kun  or  Main  Road 
extends  from  the  Sultan's  paisuce  to  the  (new)  BriUsh  Agency 
at  Mnaa  Moja,  a  castellated  buikling  attuated  in  beautiful 
grounds.  Along  this  thorou^are  are  the  custom  house,  the 
post  office  buildincp  (an  imposing  edifice)  and  several  om- 
sulatei.  In  a  turning  off  Main  Street  is  the  residence  of  Tippoo 
Tib  (now  an  hotel).  Next  to  this  house  is  the  English  Club, and 
in  the  same  street  are  the  law  courts  (built  1909-10).  The 
Anglican  cathedral  (built  1873-79)  &  semi-Gothic  coral  buUding, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  ^ve  market.  The  Roman  Catholic 
cathiedral--in  the  Renaissance  style~-is  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  East  Africa.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  at  l/bxui 
Moja  is  a  puUic  paric,  a  golf  course  and  cricket  ground.  Zanathar 
is  well  supplied  with  pure  water  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
hills. 
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SafeiRArlpe  eaUes  coniieet  Zamiliaf  wftli  til  pArts  of  the  worid; 
vhflst  lines  of  steamsbipft  from  Europe  and  India  make  it  a 
legidar  port  e(  calL  It  was  not,  however,  until  1910  that  direct 
ateantthq>  oommumcatiott  with  London  was  estaUished.  The 
aTerage  annual  value  of  the  eitemal  trade  for  the  five  yean 
t902-<}  ifas:  imports,  £1,075.580;  exports,  £1,084,214.  In  1907 
the  imports  were  valued  at  £1,232,957,  the  exports  at  £1,070,067. 
The  figures  for  1908  were:  imports,  £969,841;  exports,  £977,628. 
Many  of  the  imports  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mainland 
also  figure  as  exports.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  ivory, 
and  rhinoceros  horn,  gum  copal,  hides  and  skins.  Goves, 
dorve  stems  and  copra  arc  the  diief  exports,  the  production  of 
the  island.  The  bulk  of  the  articles  named,  with  the  exception 
of  copra,  are  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom;  India,  however, 
has  a  larger  trade  with  2^nzibar  than  any  other  country. 
From  it  are  imported  food  stuffs  (rice,  grain,  flour,  ghee,  groceries) 
and  piece  goods.  The  copra  is  sent  almost  exclusively  to 
Marseilles.  The  most  valuable  articles  of  import  are  (nece 
goods  and  rice.  The  piece  goods  come  chiefly  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  America  and  the  Netherlands,  the  rice  entirely 
from  India.  Other  imports  of  value  are  building  material, 
coal,  petroleum  and  sugar. 

The  motley  population  of  Zanabar  is  indicative  of  the  com- 
tnercial  importance  of  the  city.  Its  geographical  position  has 
made  it  the  key  of  East  Africa  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  Delagoa 
Bay.  "  When  you  play  on  the  flute  at  2^nxibar  "  (says  an 
Arab  proverb)  '*  all  Africa  as  far  as  the  lakes  dances."  From 
the  time  (1S32)  when  Seyyid  Said  of  Muscat  fixed  on  the  town 
as  the  capital  of  his  empire,  "Zanzibar  became  the  centre  6f  the 
trade  between  the  African  continent,  India,  Arabia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  well  as  Madagascar  and  the  Mauritius.  It 
also  speedily  obtained  a  large  trade  with  Europe  and  America. 
The  Americans  were  the  first  among  white  meiVhants  to  realize 
the  possibilities  of  the  port,  and  a  United  States  consulate  was 
establisbed  as  early  as  1836.  Tlie  name  Merikani,  applied  to 
cotton  goods  utd  blankets  on  the  east  coa^,  is  a  testimony  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  American  trader.  Zanzibar  is  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  city  the  capital  of  negro  Africa;  made  so, 
however,  not  by  the  negroes  but  by  Arab  conquerors  and  traders. 
The  aspect  of  the  aty  has  changed  snce  the  establishment  of 
the  British  protectorate,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  market 
and  of  slavery  itself,  and  the  enforcement  of  sanitation;  but 
Professor  Henry  Drummond  in  Tropical  Africa  (1888)  aptly 
sketched  the  characteristics  of  Zanzibar  in  pre^protectorate  days 
when  he  wrote  of  it  as  a  "  cesspool  of  wickedness  Oriental  in 
its  appearance,  Mahommedan  in  its  religion,  Arabian  in  its 
morals  ...  a  fit  capital  for  the  Dark  Continent."  Neverthe- 
less Zanzibar  in  those  days  was  the  focus  of  all  exploring  and 
missionary  work  for  the  interior,  the  portal  through  which 
civilizing  influences  penetrated  into  the  eastern  section  of 
equatorial  Africa.  The  growth  of  the  British  and  German 
protectorates  on  the  neighbouring  shores  led  in  the  early  years 
of  the  20th  century  to  considerable  trade  which  had  Utherto 
gone  through  Zanzibar  being  diverted  to  Mombasa  and  Dar-es- 
Salaaro,  but  Zanzibar  maintains  its  supremacy  as  the  great 
distributing  centre  for  the  eastern  seaboard. 

ZAPAROS,  a  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  of  South  American 
Indians  of  the  river  Napo.  They  occupy  some  t  2,000  sq.  m. 
between  the  Napo  and  the  Pastaza.  Their  only  industries 
are  hammock  plaiting  and  fishing-net  weaving.  Polygamy  fa 
general.   They  wear  a  long  skirt  of  barlL  fibre. 

ZARA  (Serbo-Croatian  Zadar),  the  capital  of  Dahnatia, 
Austria.  Pop.  (1900),  of  town  and  commune,  32,506:  includ- 
ing a  garrison  of  1330.  Zara  is  situated  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
52  m.  S.E.  of  Trieste,  and  opposite  the  islands  of  UgKano  and 
Pasman,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  Channel  of 
Zara.  It  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  provincial  diet,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  an  Orthodox  bishop. 
The  promontory  on  which  it  stands  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  deep  moat,  practically  making  an  island  of  the  city. 
In  1873  the  ramparts  of  Zara  were  converted  Into  elevated 
promenades  conmanding  exten^ve  views  to  seaward  and  to 
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landward.  Of  its  four  old  gates  one,  the  Porta  Marina,  in- 
coiporates  the  relics  of  a  Roman  arch,  and  another,  the  Porta 
di  Terrafcrma,  was  designed  in  the  x6th  coitury  by  the  Veronese 
artist  Sanmichde.  The  chief  interest  of  Zara  lies  M  its  churches, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Anastasia,  a 
fine  Romanesque  basilica,  built  between  isos  and  1905.  llie 
churches  of  St  Chrysogonus  and  St  Simeon  are  also  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  and  St  Mary's  retains  a  fine  Romanesque 
campanile  of  X105.  The  round  church  of  St  Donatus,  tradi- 
tionally but  erroneously  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
9th  century  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Juno,  is  used  for 
secular  purposes.  The  church  treasuries  contain  some  of  the 
finest  Dalmatian  metal-work;  notably  the  silver  ark  or  re- 
liquary of  St  Stme(»  (1380),  and  the  pastoral  stafi  of  Bishop 
Valaroso  (1460).  Most  of  the  Roman  remains  were  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  fortifications.  But  two  squares  are 
embellished  with  lofty  marble  columna;  a  Roman  tower  stands 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town;  and  some  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  may  be  seen  outside  the  ramparts.  Among  the  other 
chief  buildings  are  the  Loggia  del  Comune,  rebuilt  in  1565,  and 
containing  a  public  library;  the  old  palace  of  the  priors,  now 
the  governor's  resdenoc;  and  the  episcc^al  palaces.  The 
harbour,  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  is  safe  and  H^cious, 
and  it  is  annually  entered  by  about  2500  small  vessels,  mainly 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  Large  quantities  of  maraschino 
are  distilled  in  Zara;  and  the  local  industries  mcfaide  fishing, 
glass-blowing,  and  the  preparation  of  oil,  flour  and  wax. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  empire  Zara  was  a  flourishing 
Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Jadera,  subsequently  changed 
to  Diadcra.  It  remained  united  with  the  eastern  empire  down 
to  998,  when  it  sought  Venetian  protection.  For  the  next  four 
centuries  it  was  always  under  Venetian  or  Hungarian  rale, 
changing  hands  repeatedly.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Hungarians 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  but  was  recaptured  by  the 
Venetians  in  r202,  with  the  aid  of  FTench  crusaders  on  their 
way  to  Palestine.  In  1409  it  was  finally  purchased  from 
Hungary  by  Venice  for  100,000  ducats.  In  X792  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Austria.  From  1809  to  1813  it  belonged  to 
France. 

About  r5  m.  S.E.  is  Zara  Vecchia,  or  OM  Zara,  an  insignificant 
village  on  the  site  of  Biograd,  the  former  residence  of  the 
Croatian  kings,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  wan  between 
Venice  and  Hungary. 

See  Angek)  Nan!.  Zara,  e  ntoi  Dintwni  (Zara,  1878),  and  9falhi« 
Storieka  deUa  CUtd  di  Zara,  (Zara,  1883). 

ZARCIUA  T  ALCARAZ,  PRAHCIIOO  (i707-x7<x)t  Spanish 
sculptor,  was  bom  in  Murda  on  the  X2th  of  May  1707.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  completed  the  statue  of  St  Ines  of  Monte- 
pulciano,  which  had  been  begun  for  the  Dominicans  at  Murda 
by  his  father.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  the  care  of  the  family 
fell  upon  Francisco,  who  with  the  hdp  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
organized  a  workshop.  In  1765  he  also  founded  a  small 
academy,  which,  however,  was  speedily  dissolved  owing  to  dis- 
union among  the  members.  In  the  Ermita  de  JesiiS'in  Murda 
may  be  seen  Zarcillo's  scenes  from  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,  a 
vast  work  in  which  all  the  sculptor's  qualities  and  defects  are 
revealed.  In  the  church  of  St  Migud  are  an  Immaculate 
Conception  and  a  St  Francis.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  Christ  at  the  Well  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  ddlas 
Gradas  in  Murcia,  and  of  the  sculptures  in  San  Pedro  and  in 
the  Capucine  monastery  in  Murda.  Zardllo  worked  in  wood, 
which  was  coloured.  The  ascription  of  the  stone  sculptures 
on  the  facade  of  the  St  Nicolas  Church  in  Murda  to  him  rests  00 
conjecture.    He  died  at  Murda  in  1781. 

See  B.  Haendcke.  Stadim  tar  Ceschickk  dor  spamschm  Plastik 
(Sttassburg.  1900). 

ZARHdif,  a  mountain  in  Morocco,  94  m.  N.  of  Mequines,  on 
whose  hSIside  is  the  town  Mulai  Idris  Zarb6n,  so  called  after 
Mulai  Idrfs  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Moorish  empire,  who  was 
buried  there  in  a.d.  791.  The  whole  town  is  considered  as  a 
sanctuary,  pays  no  taxes,  provides  no  soldiers  and  is  never 
vnited  save  by  Mahommedans.    Near  the  town  9t%  the  niias 
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of  Volubllia-'Kasar  Faia*on  or  Pharaoh's  Castle,  once  the 
Roman  capital,  and  the  first  home  of  Idris. 

ZARIA*  a  province  of  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern 
Ni^a.  It  lies  approximately  between  5**  50'  and  8^  30'  £. 
and  9*  9sf  and  ix*  30'  N.  It  has  an  area  of  33,000  sq.  m.  and 
an  estimated  population  of  about  350,000.  The  province,  of 
which  a  great  portion  consists  of  open  rolling  plains,  is  watered 
by  the  Kaduna  affluent  of  the  Niger  and  its  many  tributaries, 
and  is  generally  healthy  and  suitable  for  cultivation.  The 
chief  towns  are  Zaria,  the  capital  of  the  emirate,  87  m.  S.W.  of 
Kano,  and  Zungeru,  the  headquarters  of  the  British  adminis- 
tration for  the  whole  of  Northern  Nigeria.  The  British  station 
at  Zaria  town,  with  an  elevation  of  3150  ft.,  has  so  far  proved 
the  healthiest  and  most  agreeable  point  of  occupation  in  the 
protectorate.  The  dimate  here  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year 
is  bracing,  and  in  the  cold  season  there  is  frost  at  night. 

T^e  British  capital  at  Zungeru,  in-  the  south-western  comer 
of  the  province,  less  fortunate  than  .Zaria,  has  only  an  elevation 
of  about  450  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  climate,  though  better  than 
that  of  Lokoja,  is  still  relaxing  and  trymg  for  Europeans.  The 
site  of  Zungeru,  6**  9'  40'  E.  9"  48'  33'  N.,  was  selected  in  2901. 
By  the  summer  of  1903  brick  houses  for  the  public  departments, 
a  residency,  a  lK>spital,  barracks  and  a  certain  number  of 
houses  for  the  civilian  staff  had  been  erected,  and  the  town  is 
now  a  flourishing  settlement,  having  all  the  appearance  of  an 
English  suburban  town  with  shaded  avenues  and  public  gardens 
clustering  on  either  side  of  the  liver  Dago,  over  which  several 
bridges  Iwve  been  thrown. 

Zaria  is  not  a  great  grain-producing  province.  Its  principal 
crop  b  cotton,  of  which  the  surplus  is  available  for  purposes  of 
trade,  and  among  the  Muhommedan  population  there  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  doth,  agricultural  and  culinary  implements, 
Birmingham  goods,  soap,  oil,  sugar  and  European  provisions. 
The  construction  of  roads,  telegraphs  and  other  public  works 
consequent  upon  the  British  occupation  of  the  province  makes 
somewhat  heavy  calls  upon  the  local  labour  supply  and  ac- 
centuates to  some  of  the  large  landowners  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  the  practice 
of  owning  domestic  slaves  is  not  forbidden,  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  administration  to  render  the  transition  from  slave  labour 
to' free  labour  as  gradual  as  possible. 

The  ancient  state  of  Zaria,  also  called  Zeg-Zeg  by  the  geo- 
graphers and  historians  of  the  middle  ages,  was  one  of  the 
original  seven  Hausa  stages.  It  suilered  all  the  fluctuations 
of  Hausa  history,  and  in  the  X3th  and  early  X4th  centuries  seems 
to  have  been  the  dominating  state  of  Hausaland.  At  later 
periods  it  underwent  many  conquests  and  submitted  in  turn  to 
Kano,  Songhoi  and  Bornu.  At  the  end  of  the  x8lh  century  it 
was  an  independent  state  living  under  its  own  Mahommedan 
rulers;  but,  like  the  rest  of  northern  Hausaland,  it  was  con- 
quered in  the  opening  years  of  the  X9lh  century  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Fula  Dan  Fodio.  It  remained  a  Fulani  emirate  paying 
allegiance  to  Sokoto  up  to  the  period  of  the  British  occupation 
of  Nigeria,  January  1900.  Early  in  1900  a  British  garrison 
was  placed  at  Wushishi,  a  town  in  the  south-western  comer  of 
the  emirate  which  marks  the  limit  of  navigation  of  the  Kaduna 
river.  The  emir  of  Zaria  professed  friendliness  to  the  British, 
and  at  his  own  request  British  troops  were  quartered  at  his 
capital,  in  order  to  protect  him  from  the  threatened  attacks 
of  Kontagoou  In  March  1903  the  province  was  taken  under 
British  administrative  control.  Throughout  that  year  it  was 
found  that,  notwithstanding  his  friendly  professions,  the  emir 
of  Zaria  was  intriguing  with  Kano  and  Sokoto,  then  openly 
hostile  to  Great  Britain,  while  at  the  same  time  he  continued, 
contrary  to  his  underUdcing  in  return  for  British  protection, 
to  raid  for  slaves  and  to  perpetrate  acts  of  brutal  tyranny  and 
oppression.  He  was  depMed  in  the  autumn  of  190a,  and  after 
the  Sokoto-Kano  campaign  of  1903,  which  assured  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  protectorate,  another  emir  was  appointed 
to  Zaria.  The  new  emir,  Dan  Sidi,  took  the  oat  h  of  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown  and  accepted  his  appointment  on  the  condi- 
tions requtred^of  all  the  Nigerian  native  rulers.    He  afterwards 


continued  to  act  in  loyal  oo^peratioa  with  the  Briliah  ad- 
ministration.. 

The  province  has  been  organized  for  administration  <«  the 
same  system  as  the  rest  of  the  protectorate.  It  has  been 
divided  into  four  administrative  districts,  each  under  a  British 
assistant  resident.  A  good  cart  road  suitable  for  wheeled 
traffic  has  been  constructed  between  Zungeru  and  Zaria,  and 
the  Kaduna  has  been  handsomely  bridged  at  a  point  near 
Wushishi,  which  is  the.  meeting-point  of  main  caravan  roads, 
and  whence  there  is  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  uninterrupted 
water  carriage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger.  The  devdopment  of 
trade  was  further  facilitated  in  the  eariy  days  of  the  British, 
occupation  by  the  building  of  a  light  railway  from  Barijuko,  a 
point  on  the  Kaduna  river  bdow  Wushishi,  to  21ungeru.  TU5 
line  was  superseded  by  the  construction,  in  X907-1909,  of  a 
3  ft.  6  in.  railway  from  Baro,  a  port  on  the  lower  Niger,  to 
Zungeru,  whence  the  line  was  continued  to  Zaria. 

The  taxation  scheme  btroduced  by.  the  British  administra- 
tion worics  satisfactorily,  and  the  revenue  shows  a  regular 
surplus.  Courts  of  justice  have  been  established  in  the 
administrative  districts.  In  1904  Zaria  suffered  from  the  nus- 
fortune  of  a  famine,  but  excdlent  harvests  restored  prosperity 
in  the  following  srear,  and  the  province  shows  every  sign  of 
contentment  imder  existing  rule.  The  main  artery  of  commerce 
which  runs  from  Zaria  to  Wushishi  has  been  rendered  not  only 
safe  and  peaceful,  but  has  been  made  so  much  more  commodious 
by  the  construction  of  a  good  road  and  by  the  bridging  of  the 
river  that  the  north  and  south  trade  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  local  movements  of  trade  throughout  the  province  are  a^ 
greater. 

A  large  portion  of  the  province  is  occupied  by  pagan  tribes, 
especially  in  tb^  south  and  the  south-west.  These  districts 
require  more  direct  British  supervision  than  the  Fula  districts, 
in  which  the  native  administration,  under  British  control,  is 
fairly  efficient.  The  creation  of  an  administrative  division  at 
Kachia  with  a  British  station  and  garrison  at  Kachia  town  had 
an  excellent  effect,  and  the  resident  was  able  to  report  in  1905 
that  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  once  dangerous  pagan  districts 
now  buy  doth,  kolas  and  salt  from  the  traders  in  exchange  for 
mats,  rubber,  palm  oil  and  com,  instead  of  seizing  these  articles 
as  they  formerly  did."  (F.  L.  L.) 

ZARLINO,  OIOSEFFO  (x5X7-x59o),  Italian  musical  theorist, 
sumamed  from  his  birthplace  ZAXUNrs  Clooicnsis,  was  bom 
at  Chioggia,  Venetia,  in  15x7  (not  1540,  as  Bumey  and  Hawkins 
say).  Studying  in  his  youth  for  the  Church,  he  was  admitt^ 
to  the  minor  orders  in  1539  and  ordained  deacon  in  1541  at 
Venice;  but  he  soon  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
music  under  the  guidance  of  Adrian  Willaert,  then  choirmaster 
at  St  Mark's.  Willaert,  dying  in  1562,  was  succeeded  by 
Cipriano  di  Rore,  on  whose  removal  to  Parma  in  1565  Zarlino 
was  elected  choirmaster.  Though  now  remembered  chiefly 
for  invaluable  contributions  to  the  theory  of  music,  it  is  evident 
that  he  must  have  been  famous  both  as  a  practical  musidan  and 
as  a  composer;  for,  notwithstanding  the  limited  number  of  his 
printed  works,  consisting  of  a  volume  entitled  Modnlationes  Sex 
Vocum  (Venice,  1566),  and  a  few  motels  and  madrigals  scattered 
through  the  collections  of  Scotto  and  other  contemporary  pub- 
lishers, he  both  produced  and  superintended  the  public  per- 
formance of  some  important  pieces  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  republic. 
First  among  these  was  the  music  written  to  celebrate  the  battle 
of  Lcpanto  (on  the  7th  of  October  1571).  Again,  when  Henry  HI. 
of  France  passed  through  Venice  on  his  return  from  Poland  in 
1574,  Zarlino  directed  on  board  the  "Bucentaur"  the  per- 
formance of  an  ode  for  which  he  himself  had  composed  the 
music,  to  verses  supplied  by  Rocco  Benedetti  and  Comdio 
Frangipani.  The  ode  was  followed  by  a  solemn  service  in  St 
Mark's,  in  which  Zarlino's  music  formed  a  prominent  feature, 
and  the  festival  conduded  with  the  representation  of  a  dramatic 
piece  entitled  Orffo  composed  by  Zarlino.  When  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  della  Salute  was  founded  in  1577  to  commemorate 
the  plague,  he  composed  a  solemn  mass  for  the  occasion.  No 
one  of  these  works  is  now  known  to  be  in  existence;  the  only 
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rwfnpte  nt  pMMtt  of  SSuIiao'S'  compoiitions  on  a  gruid  Kale 

is  a  MS.gQsa9»  for  font  voices^  in  the  Ubraiy  of  the  Philhannoiuc 

X«yceiim  at  Bologna.    He  died  at  Venice  on  the   i4ih,   or 

according  to  some  the  4th,  of  February  1590. 

Zarlino's  first  theoretical  work  ms  the  IstiMitm  Atmonkhe 
{Venice.  1558;  reprinted  1^62  and  1573).  This  was  followed  by 
the  DimHstrctiani  Armoniche  (Venice,  iS7i;  reprinted  1573)  and 

Sthe  SofplimenH  Musicali  (Venice.  IS88).  Finally,  in  a  complete 
ition  01  his  works  published  shortly  before  his  death  Zarlino 
reprinted  these  three  treatises,  acoampanied  by  a  Tnct  on  Patience, 
a  Disconrse  on  ike  True  date  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord,  an  essay 
on  The  Origin  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the  Resolution  of  Some  Doubts 
Concerning  the  Correction  of  the  Julian  Calendar  (Venice,  1589).^ 

The  Istttutioni  and  Dimostrationi  Armoniche  deal,  IBce  most  other 
theoretical  works  of  the  period,  with  the  whole  science  of  music  as 
it  was  understood  in  the  16th  century.  The  earlier  chapters,  treat- 
ing chieB^  of  the  arithmetical  foundations  of  the  science,  differ 
but  little  in  their  line  of  aftnnnent  from  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Pietro  Aron,  Zacconi,  ami  other' early  writers  01  the  Boeotian 
school:  but  in  bk.  ii.  of  the  instUutioni  Zarlino  boldly  attacks  the 
false  system  of  tonality  to  which  the  proportions  01  the  Pytha- 
gorean tettachord,  if  strictly  carried  out  in  practice,  must  inevit- 
ably lead.  The  fact  that,  so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  they 
never  were  strictly  carried  out  in  the  Italian  medieval  schools, 
at  least  after  the  invention  of  counterpoint,  In  no  wise  diminishes 
the  force  of  the  reformer's  arEnmcnt.  The  point  at  issue  was, 
that  neither  in  the  polyphonic  school,  in  which  Zariino  was  educated, 
nor  in  the  later  monodic  school,  of  which  his  rccalcitsant  pupil, 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  was  the  most  redoubtable  champion,  could  those 

Eoportions  be  tolerated  in  practice,  however  attractive  they  might 
'.  to  the  theorist  in  their  mathematical  aspect.  So  persistently 
does  the  human  car  rebel  against  the  division  of  the  tctrachord 
into  two  greater  tones  and  a  leimma  or  hemitone,  as  represented 
by  the  fractions  {,  |,  Hi,  that,  centuries  before  the  possibility  of 
reconciling  the  demaods  of  the  car  with  those  of  exact  science  was 
satisfactorily  demonstrated,  the  Aristoxenian  school  advocated  the 
use  of  an  empirical  scale,  sounding  pleasant  to  the  sense,  in  pre> 
fercnce  to  an  unplcasing  tonality  founded  upon  immutable  pro- 
portions. Didymus,  writing  in  the  year  60,  made  the  first  step 
towards  establishing  this  pleasant-sounding  scale  uoon  a  mathe- 
matical ba^  by  the  discovery  of  the  lesser  tone;  out  unhapcMly 
he  traced  it  in  a  false  position  below  the  neater  tone.  Qauoiuf 
Ptolemy  (130)  rectified  this  error,  and  in  the  so<alled  syntonous 
or  intense  oTiatonic  scale  reduced  the  proportions  of  his  tetrachonl 
to  ti  -A*  H* — ^  the  greater  tone,  lesser  tone,  and  diatonic  .semi- 
tone oc  modem  music?  Ptolemy  set  forth  this  system  as  one  of 
dgbt  possible  forms  of  the  diatonic  scale.  But  Zarlino  aacom- 
promisingly  declared  that  the  syntonous  or  intense  diatonic  scale 
was  the  only  form  that  could  reasonably  be  snng;  and  in  proof 
of  its  perfection  he  exhibited  the  exact  arrangement  of  its  various 
diatonic  intervals,  to  the  fifth  inclusive,  in  every  part  of  the  diapason 
or  octave.  The-  proportions  are  precisely  those  *now  univenaUy 
accepted  in  the  system  called  "  just  intonation."  But  this  system 
is  practicable  only  by  the  voice  and  instruments  of  the  violin  class. 
For  keyed  or  fretted  instruments  a  compromise  is  indispensable. 
To  meet  this  exigency,  Zarlino  proposed  that  for  the  lute  the 
octave  should  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  semitones;  and  after 
centuries  of  discussion  thb  system  of  "  e<)ual  tenqiefament "  has, 
within  the  last  thirty-five  years,  been  umvcrsally  adopted  as  the 
best  attmnable  for  keyed  instruments  of  every  description.* 
I  Again,  Zariino  was  In  advance  of  his  age  in  his  dassificatioa 
of  the  ecdcMSstical  modes.  ^  These  scales  were  not,  as  is  vulgavly 
supposed,  wholly  abolished  in  favour  of  ov  modem  tonality  in  thie 
iTtn  century.  Eight  of  them,  it  is  true,  fell  into  disuse;  but  the 
medieval  Ionian  and  Hypo-ionian  modes  are  absolutely  identical 
with  the  modem  naturu  scale  of  C;  and  the  Aeolian  and  Hypo- 
aeolian  modes  differ  from  our  minor  scales  not  in  constitution,  but 
in  treatment  only.  Medieval  composers,  however,  regarded  the 
Ionian  mode  as  the  least  perfect  of  the  series  and  pLaced  it  last  in 
order.  Zariino  thought  difFcrentIv  and  made  ft  the  first  mode, 
cfianging  all  the  others  to  accord  with  it.  His  numerical  table, 
themore,  differs  from  all  othcra  made  before  or  since,  prophetically 
iss^^ning  the  place  of  honour  to  the  one  ancient  scale  now  reoog- 
nixed  as  the  foundation  of  the  modern  tonal  system. 

These  innovations  were  violently  opposed  by  the  apostles  of  the 
nu>oodic!'scbooI.    Vincenzo  Galilei  led  the  attack  in  a  tract  entitled 

>  Ambras  mentions  an  edition  of  the  JsHititioni  dated  1S57.  and 
one  of  the  Dimostrationi  dated  1562.  The  present  writer  has  new 
met  with  dther. 

*  We  have  given  the  fractknis  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur 
in  the  modern  system.  Ptolemy,  foDowitw  the  invariable  Greek 
method*. pboed  them  thua-^f,  |,  A*  This,  however,  nada  no 
difference  in  the  actual  proportions. 

"*  It  was  first  used  in  France,  for  the  organ,  in  l835;1n  Enshnd. 
for  the  pianoforte  in  1846  and  for  the  organ  in  1854.    Baca  had 
advocated  it  in  Germany  a  century  earlier;  bnt  it  waa  not 
rally  adopted. 


Dieeerao  Intermo  alk  Opera  di  Uetmr  Ctamffe  Zmiino,  and  followed 
it  up  in  his  famous  DuUoto,  defending  the  Pythagorean  system  in 
very  unmeasured  language.  It  was  m  answer  to  these  strictutes 
that  Zarlino  published  his  Soppiementu 

ZARNCKB,  FBIBDRICH  KARL  TBEODOR  (1835-1891). 
German  philologist,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  July  1825  at 
Zahrenttorf,  near  Brfiel,  in  Mecklenburg,  the  son  of  a  country 
putor.  He  was  educated  at  the  Rostock  gymnasium,  and 
studied  (1844-1847)  at  the  universities  of  Rostock,  Leipzig  and 
Berlin.  In  1848  he  was  employed  in  arranging  the  valuable 
librazy  of  Old  German  literature  of  Freiherr  Karl  Hartwig  von 
Meusebach  (1781-1847),  and  superintending  its  removal  from 
Baumgartenbrttck,  near  Potsdam,,  to  the  Royal  Library  tt 
Berlin.  In  1850  he  founded  at  Leipzig  the  IMerarisckes  Ctntrai- 
MaUfUr  Deutsckland.  In  1852  he  esUblished  himself  as  PrtMl- 
dount  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  and  published  an  excellent 
edition  of  Sebastian  Brant's  NarrensckiJ  (1854),  a  treatise  Zur 
Nihelungenfrage  (1854),  followed  by  an  edition  of  the  NibelrnHgen- 
lied  (1856,  X2th  ed.  1887),  and  BeUrUge  xur  ErlduUrung  und 
Gesckickte  des  Nibdungenliedes  (1857).  In  1858  he  was  ap- 
pointed fi^  professor,  and  commenced  a  series  of  noteworthy 
studies  on  miedieval  Utcratuie,  most  of  which  were  published 
in  the  reports  (Bcrichte)  of  the  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences. 
Among  them  were  that  on  the  old  High  (jerman  poem  MuS' 
pUli  (1866);  Cesang  torn  keiligcH  Georg  (1874);  the  legend  of 
the  Priester  Johannes  (1874);  Der  Craltempel  (1876),  and  the 
Annalial  (1887).  He  also  wrote  a  valuable  tr^tise  on  Christian 
Reuter  (1884),  on  the  portraiU  of  Goethe  (1884),  and  published 
the  history  of  Leipzig  university,  Die  urkundlichen  Quellen  tur 
Gesckickte  der  UntversitOt  Leipzig  (1857)  and  Die  deutuken 
UniversitiUeu  im  UiUdalter  (1857).  Two  volumes  of  his  Klciue 
Schiflen  appeared  in  1897. 

See  Zur  Brinnerung  an  den  ffetmgang  son  Dr  Priedrick  Zamche 
189O;  Franz  Vogt  in  Zeilschrift  fUr  deutscke  PkUohgie-,  Eduard 
lamcke  in  Biogpifkisches  Jakrhuchjar  Attertumswissensckaft  (1895) ; 
and  £.  Sievets  in  AUgjtmeine  deutscke  Biog^pkie, 

ZBALAND  (also  Sealamo  or  Seelamd;  Danish  SJadland), 
the  largest  Idand  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Cattegat,  £.  by  the  Sound,  separating  it  from  Sweden, 
and  the  Baltic  Sm,  S.  by  narrow  straits  separating  it  fi^m 
Falster,  M8en,  and  smaller  islands,  and  W.  by  the  Great  Belt, 
separating  it  from  Fiinen.  Its  nearer  point  to  Sweden  is  3  m.» 
to  FQnen  xi.  Its  greatest  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  83  m.,  from 
£.  to  W.  68  m.,  but  the  outline  is  veiy  irregular.  The  area  is 
3636  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  undulating,  but 
on  the  whole  little  above  tea-level;  the  highest  elevations  are 
in  the  south-east,  where  Cretaceous  hiUs  (the  oldest  geological 
formation  on  the  island)  reach  heights  of  upwards  of  350  ft. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  deep  bays  and  fjords;  the 
Ise  Fjord  in  the  north,  with  its  brandies  the  Roskllde  Fjoxd  on 
the  east  and  the  Lamme  Fjord  on  the  west,  penetrates  inland 
for  about  35  m.  There  are  no  rivers  of  importance;  but  several 
large  lakes,  the  most  considerable  being  Arre  and  Esrom,  occur 
the  north-east.     The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  grain, 


^ 


in 


as 


espedally  rye  and  barley,  in  great  abundance,  as  well 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  fniit.  The  scenery,  especi- 
ally in  the  nefghbourhood  of  the  fjords,  is  pleasant,  lacking  the 
barrenness  of  some  porti(ms  of  the  kingdom.' 

Zealand  is  divided  into  five  amter  (counties),  (t)  Frederiksbofg, 
in  the  north,  named  from  the  palace  of  Frederiksborg.  In  the 
north'Cast,  where  the  coast  approaches  most  nearly  to  Sweden,  is 
Hdsingdr  or  El^nore.  ii)  Kj6benhavn,  south  01  Frederiksboiv. 
The  capital  is  that  of  the  kingdom,  Copenhaaen  (Kjobenhavn). 
The  only  other  town  of  importance  Is  the  okf  cathedral  city  of 
Roskllde  on  the  fjord  of  that  name.  Off  the  little  port  of  Kjfige 
in  the  south  the  Danes  under  Nils  Juel  defeated  the  Swedes  in  I677i 
and  in  another  engagement  in  1710  the  famous  Danish  comraanoer 
Hvitfeldt  sank  with  his  ship.  (3)  Holbaek,  west  of  Kjdbenhavn. 
The  chief  town,  Holbaek,  lies  on  an  ann  of  the  Ise  Fjord.  In  the 
west  b  the  port  of  KaUandborg,  with  regular  oommanfcation  by 
stnaoacr  with  Aarhns  in  Jutiaad.  It  has  a  singular  Roaancsqne 
church  of  the  12th  century.  The  district  is  diversified  with  small 
lakes,  as  the  TOs^SO.    C4)  Sor6,  occupying  the  south-western  part 


of  the  island.    The 
small  Sord  lake.    It 


town,  Sor5,  lies  among  woods  on  the 

was  formeriy  the  seat  of  a  university,  and 

centre.     Its  church,  of  .  the 
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zaU,  »  province  ol  ui«  ""11-  . .      ._^  i*  ■  . 

.ado*  Jrf  »■>*  "  30  N-  HBisn" 
S^oU=»t«l  popuUikiB  of  ►bo'.i 
which  .  Fttt  portJDO  •f^""'  ■■ 
by  ihe  Kidui*  ifflucnt  ■)(  the  ^ 

tratkm  loi  the  "hole  '>'  Northf 

,t  Zirii  toim,  with  ui  de"t''         ,  'Ti^"^  ' 

Ihe  hcJthtat  md  rMOt  »p^>-  n^^"^,^  , 

ii  bnciog.  »nd  Bi  llie  cold  K 

Tie  Britiib  opilal  »t  Zi 

of  ibc  ptovinM,  l«  ''^""i 

of  iboul  4SO  ft-  SM™  ">=  " 

th.t  oE  Utoja,  ii  (lUl  rela> 
lite  of  ZungnUp  *'  9  *",  'r  n_  .„ 

By  the  wmmer  of  .?='  T.  ■  i«^ 

.  naidercy.  »  hoipii.),   !■■       ..1.  '(^  ^  _ 
hoiueiioi  llK."™»°"-'     .  f';!  «ri*«  o  "'■" 
now  a  floutuhmg  eelUen.        ,■(  (W    ^^^  tadtait 
Bndish  miburbao  town  «       -^°'.  « il»  ti*"** 
duutcinc  <"  eitbef  "'^ 


-  -^     Trfwrt  •cwlil)'  <*"■«<•  •^'1' 
«»'^'   I  mmod  ct4oiiT  is  white. 


vtnd  wilh  Mripei,  the 
,...—-„  .  ibeboofi, 


;eib«veb' 


:''»='^,^«hHe"iheb 


Ibe  biodei 


I  thli 


Uide,  wid  imong  Ibe  '  jrrJM^  „  ,  nuniDei  01  soon  inmvent 
ing  dtinsnd  for  dolh  '•-'"Lfyj,  faaplaiiaal  danal  ttnpe,  wid 
Birminghini  goods,  '  ■'"^„wb  d  "he  bro«J  »ijipa  which  pui 
The  cooiliuetion  ol  "r^  liom  ihe  iUokt  towmtt  the  not 
coDKqufDt  upon  the  -'_  "|j^  ,  otdiAa  loositiidiiul  itnpe  luuki 
mewhat  heavy  cr      - 1= 

i-a-j  J*"-  "   "■*   '™''"5'i«B»    (Equal 


S? 


Zebra  ISv""  <^<) 

IiH    The  general  (tdddi]- 

li  paJe  yellaKifh  brown,  Ihe  limbi  nearly 
'  '  crfdack.    In  ttie  typical  form  the 

Ihe  limljt  or  fail;  but  there  la  a 
ct,  and  ai  we  proceed  north  the 
nonh-eistem  E.  Imrtkilli  paKH 
me  coofi.  There  ji  a  ilrorg|Iy  marked 
eninl  blatk  itiip«,  10  which  ibe  lower 
tide  Kripo  ar«  uiaatly  lutiied,  but  Ibt 


■1  mjpt  (litB  itraBgly  matknf)  h  cempterfy  iwbte^  i 
micriiir  halF,  and  Ihe  uppcmiori  of  the  bnud  ^v^l 
ca  nan  aeaily  puiUcI  to  it.  A  muck  liefer  ptop^—.-  ~  1 
can  ii  white  ihaa  in  the  other  ip«ia.  In  the  f^i  -  i 
•ide  inU»ali  briwn  Ibe  bnad  black  Wt^xi  of  zbr  f-a 
hiondic*  faiotir  Uripa  are  generally  ieai.     Ji  a  t. 


Fio.  I.— Bwcbdi'a  Zcbn  (E.  WkUU). 

■nied  la  the  quagga,  bnt  Ibe  lypical  form,  in  whkb  tbe  reKo- 
blince  ii  doieil,  ii  eiljnct.  The  Abysinian  and  Somali  Grtryi 
lebra  (£.  pftyi)  a  markedly  diulnguished  by  in  emmioui  **t 
and  more  numerous  and  narrower  black  stripea.  Hk  W^-cTi  cf 
BurdKll'i  lebra  (or  qoag^i.  u  it  li  often  called)  is  relbbed  by 


n  ma/Ie  to  htcak  in 


Allhcutfa  the  many  allempU  that  ban  bee 

and  train  zebraa  (or  riding  atid  driving  ii: 

rewarded  with  partial  success,  tbe  animal  has  never   been 

domctiicated  in  Ihe  true  sense  «f  Ihe  word   (see  HoasE). 

OW-H.F.;  R.L-) 
ZESULDV,  a  tribe  at  land,  aaiiied  afltr  Jacob's  unh  "  am  " 
by  Leah.  The  narrator  of  G<n.  m,  10  ofien  two  etymotosJet  d 
Ihe  name,  from  the  roots  i-i-ii,  "give,"  and  t-b-t,  "eialt  (T)."' 
The  couDlry  of  Zebvlun  by  In  Ibc  fertile  hilly  csuni^  to  tbe 
noilb  of  tbe  plain  of  Jeueel,  which  forms  tbe  Grsi  itep  lowardl 
Ihe  moontaitu  of  Asher  and  Napfatali,  and  included  Ihe  goodly 
upland  plain  of  d.Batt«.  The  daaiption  of  its  boundarict 
b  obscure,  owing  in  some  measure  to  iti  poution  beiween 
Isaacbar  and  Naphtali,  with  one  or  the  other  of  which  it  is  Ire- 
qoenlty  oombinHL  Al  one  period  Zcbulim,  like  Dan  and 
Asher  (Judges  v.  i;),  would  seem  to  have  reached  Ibe  Ka  and 
bordered  on  Phoenician  tcrrlLory  (Gen.  xlix.  13,  Deul.  axiiiL 
iS  seq.).  In  Ihe  latter  passage  allusion  is  made  to  a  (east  upon 
a  saoed  mountain  held  by  Zehulun  and  i«*»rti>r  jq  common, 

ZebuluD  had  a  chief  part  in  the  war  with  Sisera  (Judges  iv.  6, 
V.  iS;  see  Duoeab);  it  is  said  lo  bsve  furnished  at  least  one  Of 
the  "Judgea,"  Elon  tbe  Zebulonitc  (Judges  lii.  11  teq);  and 
the  prophet  Jonah,  who  foretold  Ihe  victories  of  Jtroboun  II., 
came  from  the  border  lown  of  Cath-hepber  (probably  the 
d-Meshhed)  (■  Kings  liv,  is).  The  deponatioD  of  tba 
-  -'■--  under  Tiglalh  PDeser  IV.  (>  Kin^  iv.  9q> 
Included  Zebulun  flia.  tx.  i).  Nanietb  lay 
within  the  teiritoiy  of  Zebulun  but  b  nol  mentloDed  In  iho 
Did  Testament.  (S.  A.  O 

2XCHABIA&,  son  of  Bcredilah,  son  of  Iddo  (or  by  CDnUac- 
iJon,  Boa  of  Iddo),  a  propbsl  of  the  Old  Testamoil.  R* 
appeared  in  Jerusalem  along  aith  Haggai  (f.v.),  in  tbe  tecond 
year  of  Darius  Hyita^ils(5»r -'   ■         "    -'  ' 


probable;  ssc  H.  W.  Hugg,  Ency. 


ame  Ift.  Baal-Zebul)  it  Mt  ts- 
Sii..  ui.  -  Zebulun.-' 
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Jews  to  addxtst  UMniiehct  ai  lengtli'to  tbe  iMloiation  of  the 

Temple.*    Supported  by  tlie  p|ophets»  Zerabbabd  and  Joshua 

set  about  the  woA,  and  the  eldezs  of  Judah  built  and  the  tnA 

went  fonraid  (Eaa  v.  i  fleq.^vi  14).    The  first  eight  chaptcn 

of  the  book  of  Zechariah  exactly  fit  into  this  historical  setting. 

They  are  divided  by  precise  chronological  headings  into  three 

sections — (a)  diap.  L  1-6,  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second 

year  of  Darius;  {b)  chap.  1.  f-M.  15,  00  the  twenty-fourth  day 

of  the  eleventh  month  of  the  same  year;  (c)  chap.  vii.-vm., 

on  the  fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month  of  the  fourth  year  of 

Darius.    The  first  section  is  a  preface  containing  exhortation 

in  general  terms.    The  main  section  is  the  second,  <nntsining 

a  series  of  night  visions,  the  significant  fcatuics  of  whidi  arc 

pointed  out  by  an  angel  idio  stands  by  the  prophet  and  answers 

his  questions.  . 

*    i.  7-t7.   The  divine  chariob  and  hones  that  mahe  tfie  louad  of 

the  world  by  Yahweb's  olden  return  to,  the  heeveoly  palace  and 

.^  report  that  there  is  atill  no  movement  among  the  natioas,  no  sign 

0    \  oC  the  Menrianic  crisis.    Seventy  years  have  paawd.  and  Zioo  and 

'  the  cities  of  Judah  still  mottm.    Sad  newii  jbut  Yahweh  gives  a 

\  oomfortable  asauraoce  of  His  gradoos  retain  to  Jemsslem  and  the 

rebuilding  of  His  temple. 

L  i8-ai  (Heb.  iL  1-4).  Four  bornS,  representing  the  hostile 
world-power  that  oppresses  Israel  and  Jerusalem,  ase  cast  down 
by  four  smiths. 

it  1-13  (Heb.  ii.  ^17).  The  new  Jemsslem  is  bid  out  with  the 
measuring  line.  It  is  to  have  no  walls,  that  its  population  may  not 
be  limited,  and  it  needs  none,  for  Yahweh  is  its  protection.  The 
cataatfopheof  "  the  land  of  the  north  "  is  near  to  ooroe;  then  the 
exiles  01  Zion  shall  stream  back  from  all  quarters,  the  converted 
heathen  shall  join  them.  Yahweh  Himself  will  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  even  now  He  irirs  Himself  from  His  holy  habitation. 

iiL  i-io.  The  hish  priest  Joshua  b  accused  before  Yahweh  by 
Satan,  but  is  acquitted  and  given  rule  in  Yahweh's  house  and 
bourts,  with  the  right  of  acoem  to  Yahweh  in  priestly  intiinwion. 
The  restoration  01  the  temple  and  its  service  is  a  pledge  of  still 
hkher  things.  The  promimd  "  branch  "  (or  "  shoot,^'  «Am|),  the 
Merniah,  will  come;  the  national  kingdom  b  restored  in  its  old 
splendour;  and  a  time  of  ^neral  felicity  dawns,  when  every  man 
snail  sit  hap^  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fie  tree.  As  by  rights 
the  Mes^nic  kingdom  should  follow  immedistely  on  the  exile, 
it  b  probable  that  the  pcophet  designs  to  hint  in  a  guarded  way 
that  Zerubbabel,  who  in  aU  other  places  b  mentioned  akxig  with 
Joshua,  b  on  the  point  of  ascending  the  throne  of  kb  ancestor 
David.  The  jewel  with  seven  facets  is  already  there,  the  inscrip- 
tion only  has  still  to  be  engraved  on  it  (Hi.  9).  The  chaiges  brougnt 
against  the  high  priest  consist  simply  in  the  obstacles  thst  have 
bithefto  impeoed  the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  ita  servk*: 
and  in  like  manner  the  cuilt  of  the  land  Oii*  9)  is  simply  the  still 
continuing  domination  01  foreigners. 

iv.  1-14.  Beside  a  lii^tcd  golden  candlesticlc  of  seven  branches 
stand  two  Olive  treen-^Cerubbabel  and  Joshua,  the  two  anointed 
ones  specially  watched  over  by  Him  whose  seven  eyes  run  thmugh 
the  whole  earth.  Thb  explanation  of  the  vision  is  separated  from 
the  description  by  an  animated  dialogue,  not  quite  clear  in  Its 
expression,  in  which  it  b  said  that  the  mountain  of  obstacles  shall 
disau>pcar  before  Zerubbabel,  and  that,  having  begun  the  building 
of  the  temple,  he  shall  also  bring  it  to  an  cad  m  spate  of  those  who 
now  mock  at  the  day  of  small  beginnings. 

v.  1-4.  A  written  roll  flies  over  the  Holy  Land;  this  b  a  con- 
cise refyresentation  of  the  curse  which  in  futarr  will  fall  of  itself 
on  all  crime,  so  that,  s.g .,  no  num  who  has  suffered  theft  will  have 
occasion  himself  to  pcooouBoe  a  cwse  against  the  thief  (cf.  Judges 
xvii.  3). 

V.  S'lU  Guilt,  personified  as  a  woman,  b  cast  into  an  ephah- 
measure  with  a  hcavv  lid  and  carried  from  Judah  to  ChaUaea, 
where  it  b  to  have  its  home  for  the  futurei 

,  vi.  i-g.  The  divine  teams,  four  in  maahtr,  again  liawuse  the 
world  towaid  the  four  winds,  to  execute  Yahweh's  commands. 
That  which  goes  northward  b  charged  to  wreak  Hb  anger  on  the 
nortli  country.  The  series  of  visions  has  now  leachedits  close, 
returning  to  its  starting>point  in  i.  7  sqq. 

*  The  alleged  foundation  of  the  second  temple  in  536  (Ezra  iiL 
8-13;  cf.  IV.  1-5,  24)  i»  open  to  doubt,  because  (o)  the  statements 
of  the  compiler  of  Earn  are  not  oontemporary  cvklenoe,  {b)  the 
contemporary  Haggai  and  Zechariah  seem  to  imply  that  thb  weit 
first  began  in  $so  (Hag.  iL  18;  Zech.  viii.  9;  cf.  Esra  v.  a).  If, 
on  the  ground  of  Esra  v.  16,  we  accept  the  truth  of  an  original 
foundation  in  536  (so  Driver,  Afmor  Prophets^  p.  148^,  that  event 
was  admittedly  formal  only  and  wkhoat  success,  so  that  the  real 
beginning  was  made  in  520.  WcUhausen  {Isr.  und  Jid.  Gesck.,  3id 
ed.,  p.  100)  rejects  the  earilcr  foundation:  on  the  other  hand,  he 
insists,  with  the  majority  of  scholars  and  sgaiast  Kosters,  on  the 
actual  return  of  exiles  in  537  to  form  the  nudcos  of  the  post-exilkr 
community  Uaa^Lpp.  157  nj. 


An  appendix  kXkm  (vL  9-19)     Jews  frtua  Babylon  have 

might  gold  and  silver  to  Jerusalem:  of  these  the  prophet  must 

make  a  crown  derigned  for  the  "  branch  **  who  b  to  build  Yahweh'a 


house  and  at  king  on  the  throne,  but  retain  a  good  understanding 
with  the  high  pnest  Zeruhbabd  b  certainly  meant  here,  and,  u 
the  reoeivedtext  names  Joshua  instead  of  him  (vi.  11)  this  is  only 
a  oorrecttoa.  made  tor  reasons  easy  to  understand,  which  brealoi 
the  context  and  destroys  the  tense  and  the  reference  of  "  then, 
both  *'  in  verm  13. 

Hie  third  sectk>a  (chaps.  vif.-viiL),  dated  from  the  fourth 
year  of.  Darius,  contains  an  inquiry  whether  the  fast  days  that 
arose  in  the  captivity  are  still  to  be  observed;  with  a  comforting 
and  encouraging  reply  of  the  prophet. 

Thus  thioughout  the  first  eight  chapters  the  scene  is  Jeru- 
salem in  the  early  part  of  the  rdgn  of  Darius.*  ZerubbabeT  and 
Joshua,  the  prince  and  the  priest,  are  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity. The  great  concern  of  the  time  and  the  chief  practical 
theme  of  these  chapters  is  the  building  of  the  temple;  but  its 
restoration  b  only  the  earnest  of  greater  things  to  follow,  vis., 
the  ^oriotts  restoration  of  David's  kingdom.  The  horizon  of 
these,  prophecies  h  everywhere  limited  by  the  narrow  con- 
ditions of  the  time,  and  their  aim  b  clearly  seen.  The  vbions 
hardly  veil  the  thought,  and  the  mode  of  expression  is  usually 
simple,  except  in  the  Messianic  passages,  where  the  tortuous- 
ncss  and  obscurity  are  perhaps  intentional.  Noteworthy  b  the 
affinity  between  some  notions  evidently  not  first  framed  by  the 
prophet  himself  and  the  prologue  to  Job — the  heavenly  hosts 
that  wander  through  the  earth  and  bring  back  their  report  to 
Yahweh's  throne,  the  figure  of  Satan,  the  idea  that  suffering 
and  calamity  are  evidences  of  guflt  and  of  accusations  pre- 
sented before  (Sod. 

Passing  from  chaps.  i.-v{ii.  to  chaps,  ix.  seq.,  we  at  once  fed 
ourselves  transported  into  a  different  world. 

fi)  Yahweh's  word  b  accomplished  on  Syria-Phocnicta  and 
Fhihstb;  and  then  the  Messianic  kingdom  benns  in  Zion,  and 
the  Israelites  detained  among  the  heathen,  Judah  and  Ephraim 
combined,  receive  a  part  in  it.  The  might  of  the  sons  of  Javan 
b  broken  in  bauie  against  thb  kingdom  (ch.  ix.).  After  an  inter- 
mezzo of  three  verses  (x.  1-3:  "  Ask  rain  of  Yahweh,  not  of  the 
diviners  **)  a  second  and  quite  analogous  Messianic  prophecy  follows. 
The  foreign  tyrants  fall:  the  k>rd«hip  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  has 
an  end;  tme  autonomy  and  martial  power  of  the  nation  sre  restored. 
The  scattered  exiles  return  as  citizens  of  the  new  theocracy,  all 
obstacles  in  their  way  parting  asunder  as  when  the  waves  of  the 
Red  Sea  gave  passaee  to  Israel  at  the  founding  of  the  old  theocracy 
(x.  3-12).  Again  there  is  an  interlude  of  three  verses  (xL  1-3): 
me  seizes  the  cedan  of  Lebanon  and  the  oaks  of  Bsshan." 

(S)  The  difficult  passage  about  the  shepherds  follows.  The 
shepherds  (rulers)  of  the  nation  make  their  flock  an  article  of  trade 
ana  treat  the  sheep  as  sheep  for  the  shambles.  Therefore  the 
inhabited  world  shall  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  tyranny  of  its  ktnn, 
while  Israel  b  delivered  to  a  diephefd  who  feeds  the  sheep  lor 
those  who  make  a  trade  of  the  flock  ()iixo  ^;?,  xi.  7,  11  -  ''^they 
that  sell  them,"  ver.  S)  and  enters  on  his  office  with  two  staves, 
"Favour"  and  **  Union."  He  destroys  *'ihe  three  shepherds" 
in  one  month,  bat  b  soon  weary  of  hb  flock  and  the  flock  of  him. 
He  breaks  the  suff  "  Favour,"  <>.  the  covenant  of  peace  with  the 
nations,  and  asks  the  traders  for  his  hire.  Receiving  thirty  fxeces 
of  silver,  he  casts  it  into  the  temple  treasury  and  breaks  the  staff 
"  Union,'*  «.c.  the  brotherhood  between  Judah  and  Isrsel.  He  is 
succeeded  by  a  foolish  shepherd,  who  neglects  his  flock  and  lets 
it  go  to  ruin.  At  length  Yahweh  intervenes;  the  foolish  shepherd 
falls  by  the  sword:  two-thirds  of  the  people  perish  with  htm  in 
the  Mesaanic  crisis,  but  the  remnant  of  one-third  forms  the  seed 
of  the  new  theocracy  (xi.  4-17  Uken  with  xiii.  7-9,  according  to 
the  necessary  transposition  proposed  by  Ewald).  Am  this  must  be 
an  allegory  of  past  events,  the  time  present  to  the  authpr  and  his 
hopes  for  the  future  beginning  only  at  xL  17,  xiii.  7-9.     , 

(x)  Chap.  xii.  presents  a  third  varbtbn  on  the  Messiamc  promise. 
AOtieathendom  is  gathered  together  against  Jerusalem  and  perishes 
there.  Yahweh  first  gives  victory  to  the  countryfolk  of  Judah 
and  then  they  rescue  the  capiul.  After  this  triumph  the  noWcst 
houses  of  Jerusalem  hoM.  each  by  itself,  a  great  b mentation  over 
a  martyr  "  whom  they  have  pierced  "   (or  **  whom  men  have 

•The  historical  occasion  of  the  emergence  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  was  supplied  by  the  series  of  revolts  following  |he  suc< 
oessiott  of  Darius  m  $22  (cf.  Driver,  op.  cit.,  p.  150).    His  neon- 


quest  of  Babylon  ia  520  may,  in  particubr,  have  seemed  the 
prelMie  to  the  Mestbnic  age  (Wellhausen,  GcjcA..  p.  161  a.). 
VThe  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of  Bashan.  the  forest  01 

onbn  repnrscnt  the  national  might  of  the  heathen  kingdoms'* 

"  ellh.,  Dit  Ki.  Prepk.,  3rd  ed..  p.  192). 
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pierced  ")•  tt  is  ttfcen  for  gianted  that  tho  rawlerB  will  know  wlio 
the  maityria,  and  the  exegens  of  the  Church  applies  the  passaee 
to  our  Lord.  Chap.  xiii.  i-6  is  a  continuation  of  chap.  xii. ;  the 
dawn  of  the  day  <m  salvation  is  accompanied  by  a  general  pui^g 
away  of  idolatry  and  the  enthusiasm  of  false  pn>|rfietSk 

(4)  Yet  a  fourth  variatbn  of  the  picture  of  the  incoming  of  tlie 
Messianic  ddiverance  is  given  b  chap.  xiv.  The  heathen  gather 
against  Jerusalem  and  Caiee  the  dty,  but  do  not  utterly  destroy 
the  inhabitants.  The  Yahwefa,  at  a  time  known  only  to  Himsdf, 
shall  api>ear  with  all  His  saints  on  Monnt  Olivet  and  destroy  the 
heathen  in  battle,  while  the  men  of  Jerusalem  take  refuge  in  their 
terror  in  the  great  cleft,  that  opens  where  Yahwefa  sets  His  foot. 
Now  the  new  era  be^ns,  and  even  the  heathen  do  homage  to  Yahweh 
by  bringing  due  tribute  to  the  annual  feast  ol  tabemaclea.  All 
in  Jerusalem  is  holy  down  to  the  bells  on  the  horses  and  the  cook- 
iog-pots. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  chapt.  L-vilL  and  chaps. 
iK.-xiv.  The  former  pn^hecy  is  doaely  linked  to  the  situation 
and  wants  of  the  community  of  Jerusalem  in  the  second  year  of 
Darius  I.,  and  relates  to  Uie  restoration  of  the  temple  and, 
perhaps,  the  elevation  of  Zerubbabel  to  the  throne  of  DavidL 
In  chaps.  iz.-xiv.,  however, "  there  is  nothing  about  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tempJe,  or  abo|it  Joshua  and  Zerubbabd;  but  we 
read  of  the  evil  rulers,  foreign  and  native  alike^  who  maltreat 
their  subjects,  and  enrich  themselves  at  their  expense.*  There 
are  corresponding  differences  in  style  and  speech,  and  it  is 
particularly  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  superscriptions  in  the 
first  part  name  the  author  and  give  the  date  of  each  oracle 
with  precision,  those  in  the  second  part  (ix.  L,.  zii.  x)  are  with- 
out name  or  fiate.  That  both  parts  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
author  is  now  generally  admitted,  as  is  also  the  fact  that 
chaps.  iz.-xiv.  are  of  much  later  date.*  The  predictions  of 
these  chapters  have  no  afiinity  either  with  the  prophe^  of 
Amos,  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  or  with  that  of  Jeremiah.  The  kind 
of  eschatology  which  we  find  in  Zech.  ix.-ziv.  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Ezekidl,  who  in  particular  is  the  author  of  the  con- 
ception that  the  time  of  deliverance  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  joint 
attack  of  all  nations  on  Jerusalem,  in  which  they  come  to  final 
overthrow  (Ezek.  JKzzviii.  seq.;  Isa.  Ixvi  18-34;  Jod).  The 
importance  attached  to  the  temple  service,  even  in  Mesaanic 
times  (Zech.  xiv.),  implies  an  author  who  lived  in  the  ideas  of 
the  religious  commonwealth  of  post-exile  times.  A  future  king 
is  hoped  for;  but  in  the  present  there  is  no  Davidic  king,  only 
a  Davidic  family  standing  on  the  same  level  with  other  noble 
families  in  Jerusalem  (xii.  7,  la).  The  "  bastard  "  (mixed  race) 
of  Ashdod  reminds  us  oi  Neh.  xiii.  33  aqq.;  and  the  words  of 
ix.  13  ("  to^y,  also,  do  I  declare  that  I  will  render  double 
unto  thee  ")  have  no  sense  unless  they  refer  back  to  the  deliver- 
ance from  Babylonian  exile.  But  the  decisive  argument  is  that 
in  ix.  13  the  sons  of  Javan,  f.e.  the  Greeks,  appear  as  the 
representatives  of  the  heathen  world-power.  This  part  of  the 
prophecy,  therefore,  is  later  than  Alexander,  who  overthrew  the 
Persian  empire  in  333.  Egypt  and  Assyria  (x.  xo,  xi)  must  be 
taken  to  reprcsoit  the  Ptolemaic  and  Seleudd  kingdoms,  which 
together  mad^  up  for  the  Jews  the  empire  of  the  sons  of  Javan.* 

The  whole  prophecy,  however,  is  not  a  unity.  By  reference  to 
the  analysis  given  above,  it  will  be  seeii  that  there  are  four  sections 
in  Zech.  ix.-xiv«,  viz.  (i)  ix.,  x..(xi.  1-3);  (3)  xi.  4-i7f  xiii.  7-9; 
(3)  xii.,  ziiu  i-^;  (4)  xiv.,  which  are  more  or  less  independent  of 
each  other.  Of  these  (3)  and  (4)  are  of  marked  cscbatological 
character,  and  show  little  contact  with  definite  historical  events 

*  Driver,  op.  eit.,  p.  339,  who  also  refers  to  the  differences  of 
Messianic  outlook,  «ad  the  substitution  of  an  atmosphere  of  war 
for  one  of  peace.   « 

*  Earlier  critics  made  the  second  pert  the  older.  Chaps.  ix.-xi. 
were  ascribed  to  a  contemporary  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  about  the 
middle  of  the  8th  century  B.C.,  oecause  Epbraim  u  mentioned  as 
well  as  Judah,  and  Assyria  along  with  Egypt  (x.  10),  while  the 
neighbours  of  Israel  appear  in  ix.  1  sq.  in  the  same  way  as  in  Amos 
i.-ii.  That  chaps,  xli.-xxv.  also  were  pie-exilic  was  hdd  to  appear 
especiaJly  in  the  attack  on  idolatry  and  lying  prophecy  (xiii.  i>^) ; 
but.  as  this  prophecy  speaks  only  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  it  was 
dated  after  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and  assigned  to  the  last  days  of 
the  Judacan  kingdom  on  the  strength  of  xii.  11,  where  an  allosion 
is  seen  bv  some  to  the  mourning  for  King  Josiah.  dain  in  battle 
at  Megiddo. 

*What  fono#s  Is  sammarixed  from  Wetlhausen,  Du  KIMmn 
FropkUen,  pp.  190. 193, 195-197. 


(enept  xiL  7.,  whieb  •uggesU  the  Maocabeaa  age).  Ob  the  other 
hand  (1)  impbea  a,  period  when  the  Jews  were  governed  by  the 
Selcuads,  smce  it  is  against  these  that  the  anger  of  Yahweh  is 
fir«t  directed  (ul  I.  2).«  This  section,  therefore,  betongs  to  the 
first  third  of  the  and  century  B.C.,  when  the  Jews  were  lire^  held 
in  the  power  of  the  Seleuckls.*  The  same  date  may  be  assigned  to 
(a),  where  the  traffickers  in  the  sheep  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Seleudd  rulers,  and  the  shepherds  as  the  Jewish  hi^  priests  and 
ethnarehs;  the  prelude  to  the  Maccabean  revolt  largely  conastcd 
of  the  rapid  and  violent  changes  here  figured.  In  pardoilar,  the 
evil  shepherd  of  xi.  15  f.  may  be  MeoeUus;  whilst  the  disinterested 
sjpeaktf  may  be  Hyrcanua  ben  Tobias  (cf.  au.  13  amljl.  ^4acc 

111.    IX). 

Recent  criticism  (for  further  deuDs  see  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book 
of  Ike  Tuehe  PropheU,  U.  pp.  450  f.,  and  Driver,  Minor  Prophets, 
pp.  3^2-434)  shows  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  question 
of  umty.  and  also  of  actual  date  within  the  Greek  period.  Whilst 
G.  A.  Smith  (following  Stade).and  Marti  find  no  adequate  ground 
for  the  further  division  of  Zech.  ix.-xiv.;  Driver  (foUowmg  Nowack) 
accepts  the  fourfold  division  indicated  above  ("  Four  anonymous 
Ptophecies,  perhaps  the  work  of  four  distinct  Prophets."  op.  eiL, 
p.  335).  In  regard  to  date,  G.  A.  Smith  (here  also  foUowingStade) 
aooepta  the  earlier  part  of  the  Greek  period  (306^378).  With  this 
Driver  provisionally  agrees,  whilst  Nowack  thwks  no  more  can  be 
said  than  that  (x)  belongs  to  the  Greek  and  (3W4)  to  the  post- 
exilic  period  in  general.  On  the  other  hand,  Marti  assigns  the 
whole  to  160  B.C.  (Maccabean  period;  a  little  later  than  Well- 
hausen)  and  sees  a  number  of  references  to  historical  personages  of 
that  age.  The  chief  arguments  to  be  urged  against  thu  lato  date 
are  the  character  of  the  Hebrew  style  (Driver,  op.  ctL,  p.  233)  and 
the  alleged  dose  of  the  prophetic  canon  by  300;  but  perhaps 
neither  of  these  can  be  rcj^arJed  as  very  oonvuicing  .■ 

Rbcbut  Lxtbkatuxb.— Nowack,  Dte  Kleinen  Propkelen  (1897; 
ed.  3,  1903):  Wellhausen.  Die  Kleinen  Propketen,*  (1898) ;  G.  A. 
Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Twehe  PropkeU  (in  The  Expositor^*  BiNe), 
vol.  u.  (pp.  253-328.  447-490)  (1898);  Marri.  Dodekopropkeiou, 
u.  (1904);  Dnver,  Mtnor  Prophets,  a.  (in  The  Century  Btbk»  1906: 
the  most  useful  for  the  gcnersl  reader).  The  article  in  Hastings's 
Diaionary  of  the  Bible  {ycL  iv.,  pp.  967-970)  (1902),  by  Nowack. 
is  a  rnroduction  from  his  work  dted  above;  the  article  in  the 
Emc^.  BM.  by  Wellhausen  u  a  revision  of  his  article  in  the  oth 
edition  of  the  £ii£y.  Brit.,  and  the  present  independent  revision 
is  in  some  points  indebted  to  it.  (J,  Ws.;  H.  W.  R.*} 

ZEDEiaAH  (Hebrew  for  "righteousness  of  Yahfweh]'').  son 
of  Josiah,  and  the  last  king  of  Judah  (3  Kings  xxiv.  X7  sqq.; 
3  Chron.  xxxvi.  xo  seq.).  Previously  known  as  Mattaniah 
('*  gift  of  Yahlweh] ").  he  was  appointed  king  by  Nebuchadrezzar . 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (597  B.C.)  and  his  name  changed 
to  Zedekiah.  He  held  his  position  under  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
but  after  three  years  (d.  Jchoiakim,  3  Kings  xxiv.  x)  began  an 
intiigue  with  Moab,  Tldom,  Ammon,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  the 
profit  Jeremiah  vigorously  denounced  (Jer.  xxvii.  seq.;  cf.  also 
EzA,  xviL  XI-31).  It  is  possible  that  he  was  summoned  tO: 
Babylon  to  explain  his  conduct  (Jer.  IL  59;  the  Scptuagint  reads 
**from  Zedekiah";  see  also  xxix.  3).  Nevertheless,  relations 
were  maintained  with  Egypt  and  steps  were  token  to  revolt. 
The  Babylonian  army  began  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  Pharaoh 
Hophra  to  cause  a  diversion.  The  headings  to  the  prophecies 
in  Exek.  xxix.  sqq.  suggest  that  fuller  details  of  the  events 
were  onoe  preserved,  and  the  narratives  in  Jer.  xxni.-xxxiv., 
xxxvii.  give  some  account  of  the  internal  position  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time.  After  six  months  a  breach  was  made  in  the  city, 
Zedekiah's  flight  was  cut  off  in  the  Jordan  Valley  and  he  was 
taken  to  Nebuchadrezzar  at  Riblah.  His  sons  were  killed,  and 
be  was  blinded  and  carried  to  Babylon  in  cj^ains  (cf.  Ezek.  xii., 
10-X4).  Vengeance  was  taken  upon  Jerusalem,  and,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month,  586  B.C.,  Ncbuzaradan  sacked 
the  temple,  destroyed  the  walls  and  houses,  and  deported  the 
citizens,  only  the  poorest  peasantry  of  the  land  being  left  behind. 
See  Jews  (HisToav),  1x7  seq.  (S.  A.  C.) 

ZEEHAN.  a  town  of  Montagu  county,  Tasmania,  22$  m.' 
direct  N.W.  of  Hobart,  on  the  Little  Henty  river.  Pop.  (1901) 
5014.  It  is  an  important  railway  centre,  and  from  it  radiate 
lines  to  Strahan,  its  port  on  the  Macquarie  Harbour,  to  Dundas, 
to  Williamsford,  and  to  Bunue,.  where  connexion  a  made  to 

'Hadradi,  j.<  the  Aaiyrian  Hatarika,  apparently  denotes  a 
district  S.  of  Hamath  (between  Palmyra  and  lot  Mediterranean). 

•  Wellhausen.  Shekh  ^  At  UisWry  of  Israel  end  Jnd^k,  pp.  137. 
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LauBceston  and  HobsiU  TI10  town  is  lighted  by  electricity 
«nd  has  an  academy  of  music  and  a  state-aided  school  oC  mines. 
It  is  the  pxincipal  centre  o£  the  silver-lead  mining  district,  and 
lias  large  smelting  works. 

ZEBLAND  (or  ZeALANoXa  province  oC  Holland,  bounded  S.E. 
and  S.  by  Belgium,  W.  by  the  North  Sea,  N.  by  South  Holland, 
ajid  £.  by  North  Brabant.  It  has  an  area  of  690  sq.  m.  and  a 
population  (1905}  of  227,292.  Zeeland  consists  of  the  delta 
islands  formed  about  the  estuaries  of  the  Maas  and  Scheldt 
with  its  two  arms,  the  Hoiite  or  Western  Scheldt,  and  the 
Ooster  Scheldt,  together  with  a  strip  of  mainland  called  Zeeland- 
Flanders.  The  names  of  the  islands  are  Schouwen  and  Duive> 
land,  St  Filipsland,  Tolen,  North  Bevdand.  South  Bcvdand 
and  Walcheren.  The  hbtocy  of  these  islands  is  in  eveiy  case 
one  of  varying  loss  and^gain  in  the  struggle  with  the  sea.  They 
were  built  up  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  mud  deposits 
in  a  shallow  bay,  separated  by  dunes  from  the  North  Sea.  As 
late  as  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries  each  of  these  islands  con- 
sisted of  several  smaller  islands,  many  of  whose  names  arc  still 
preserved  in  the  fertile  pMers  which  have  taken  their  place. 
Lying  for  the  most  part  bebw  sea-level,  the  islands  are  pro- 
tected by  a  continuous  line  of  artificial  dikes,  which  hide  them 
from  view  on  the  seaward  side,  whence  only  an  occasional 
church  steeple  is  seen.  The  islands  of  Schouwen  and  Duive- 
land  are  united  owing  to  iht  damming  of  the  Dyk water;  St 
Filipsland,  or  Philipsland,  and  South  Beveland  are  connected 
with  the  mainland  of  North  Brabant  by  naturally  formed  mud 
banks. 

The  simI  of  Zeeland  consists  of  a  fertile  sea  clay  which  especi- 
ally favours  the  production  of  wheat;  rye,  barley  (for  malting), 
beans  and  peas,  and  flax  are  also  cultivated.  Cattle  and  swine 
are  reared,  and  dairy  produce  is  largely  exported;  but  the 
sheep  of  the  province  are  small  and  their  wool  indifferent.  The 
industries  (linen,  yam-spinning,  distilling,  brewing,  salt-refining, 
ahipbnUding)  are  comparatively  unimportant.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  retain  many  quaint  and  archak  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  dress,  speak  the  variety  of  Dutch  known  as  Low 
Frankish. 

The  chief  towns  on  the  isUnd  of  Schouwen  are  the  ports  of 
Zierikseeand  Brouwershaven.  On  the  well-wooded  fringe  of  the 
dunes  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  arc  the  two  villages  of 
Rencsse  and  Haamstede,  the  seau  in  former  days  of  the  two 
powerful  iMdships  of  the  same  name.  St  Maartensdyk  on  the 
adjoining  island  of  Tolen  was  formerly  the  seal  of  a  kndship 
which  belonged  successively  to  the  families  of  Van  Borasele, 
Bnrren  and  Orange^Nassau.  There  is  a  monument  of  the  Van 
Boraseles  in  the  Reformed  church.  The  castle  built  here  in 
the  fifst  half  of  the  14th  century  was  demolished  in  1819.  The 
island  of  South  Beveland  frequently  suffered  from  inundations 
and  experienced  a  particularly  disastrous  one  in  1530.  In  the 
same  century  the  flouiislung  walled  town  of  Rdmenswaal  and 
the  island  of  Borsele  or  Borssele  disappeared  beneath  the 
waves;  but  the  Ittt-named  was  gradually  recovered  during  the 
17th  century.  This  island  gave  lu  name  to  the  powerful  lord- 
ship of  the  same  name.  Goes  is  the  chief  town  on  South 
Beveland.  Oyster-breeding  is  practised  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island,  especially  at  Wemeldinge  and  lerseke  or  Yeiseke. 
lerseke  was  once  a  town  of  Importance  aad  tiie  seat  of  a  lord- 
ship, while  at  Wemeldinge  there  was  formeriy  an  esublishment 
of  the  Templars.  In  1866  South  Beveland  and  Walcheren  were 
joined  by  a  heavy  railway  dam,  a  canal  being  cut  through  the 
middle  of  the  former  ishmd  to  restore  the  connexion  between 
the  East  and  West  Scheldt.  Sooth  Beveland  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  granary  "  and  Walcheren  the  *'  garden  "  of  Zeeland. 
The  prindf^  towns  in  Walcheren  are  Middelburg,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province.  Flushing  andVeere;  all  three  connected 
by  a  canal  (1867-72)  which  divides  the  island  in  two.  The 
fishing  village  of  Amemniden  flourished  as  a  harbour  in  the 
t6th  century,  but  decayed  owing  to  the  tUUng  up  of  the  sand. 
Domburg  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  dunes  on  the 
west  ^de  of  the  ishmd,  and  in  modem  times  has  become  a 
poptdar  but  primitive  watering-place.    It  is  a  very  old  town. 


having  received  dvic  rig^tft  in  the  13th  century,  aad  from  time 
to  time  Roman  remains  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  sands.  Between  Domburg  and  the  village  of  West- 
kapelle  there  stretches  the  famous  WestkapeUe  seardike.  Tbe 
mainland  of  Zeeland-Flanders  was  formerly  also  composed  of 
numerous  islands  which  were  gradually  united  by  the  accumulsr 
tion  of  mud  and  sand,  and  in  this  way  many  once  flourishing 
commercial  towns,  such  as  Sluis  and  Aardenburg,  were  reduced 
in  importance.  The  famous  castle  of  Sluis,  built  in  1385,  was 
partly  blown  up  by  the  French  in  X794,  and  totally  demolished 
in  18 18.  Yzendyke  represents  a  Hanse  town  which  flourished 
in  the  13th  century  and  was  gradually  engulfed  by  the  sea. 
Similariy  the  <»iginal  poet  of  Breskens  was  destroyed  by  in- 
undatUms  in  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries.  The  modern  town 
rose  into  importance  in  the  X9th  century  on  account  of  its  good 
h^bour.  The  old  towns  of  Axel  and  Halst  were  formerly 
important  fortresses,  and  as  such  were  frequently  besieged  in 
the  16th,  X7th  and  x8th  centuries.  Ter  Neuzen  was  strongly 
fortified  in  1833-39,  and  has  a  flourishing  transit  trade,  as  the 
port  of  Ghent,  by  the  canal  constructed  in  1825-27. 

ZEERUST,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  149  m.  by  rail,  via 
Krugersdorp,  N.N.W.  of  Pretoria  and  33  m.  N  JS.  of  Mafeking. 
Pop.  (1904)  1945.  It  was  founded  in  1868  and  b  the  chief 
town  of  the  Marico  district,  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
South  Africa.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  lead,  sine  and  silver 
mines,  and  some  so  m.  S.  are  the  Malitiani  goldfields.  The 
Marico  Valley  was  occupied  eariy  in  the  19th  century  by  Mata- 
faele,  who  had  come  from  Zululand.  They  were  driven  out  by 
Boer  trekkeis  in  X837.  To  Boer  cultivation  the  valley  of  the 
Marico  river  owes  its  fertility.  Wheat  aad  oats  are  Urgely 
cultivated  and  almost  all  sub-tropical  fruits  flourish.  Follow- 
ing the  relief  of  Mafeking,  X7th  of  May  1900,  Zeenist  was 
occupied  by  the  British  under  General  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell. 
Railway  connexion  with  Pretoria  was  established  in  1907. 

ZEISIBBRO,  HBUIRICH,  RrrTsa  von  (1839-1899),  Austrian 
historian,  was  bom  in  Vieima  on  the  8th  of  July  X839,  and  in 
1865  became  professor  of  history  at  the  university  of  Lemberg. 
In  1871  be  removed  to  Ixmsbnick;  in  1873  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  and  here  he  was  historical 
tutor  to  the  crown  prince  Rudolph.  In  1891  he  was  made 
director  of  the  Vienna  institute  for  historical  research,  and  in 
X896  director  of  the  imperial  court  library  at  Vienna.  He 
resigned  his  professorial  chair  in  1897  and  died  on  the  37th 
of  May  1899. 

Zettsberg's  writings  deal  mainly  with  «he  history  of  Austria  and 
of  PoUnd,  and  among  them  the  following  may  be  meotwncd:— 
Die  potniscke  CesckukUsekretbunt  des  MiUttalUrs  (Leipsig,  1873) ; 
Amot  trsUr  Erdnukof  von  Salgburf  (Vienna,  1863);  Die  Kriege 
Kaiser  Htinfieks  II.  mU  Henog  Boleslaw  I.  toH  PoUm  (Vienna. 
1868):  Rmddf  nm  Hahslmrt  mm  der  dsterreiekiscke  Staotsffdenke 
(Vienna.  l88a);  Ober  das  ReckUeerfakren  Rudolfs  vou  Habsburg 
CeM»  (^lokar  vou  Bokmen  (Vienna,  1887);  and  Der  dsttrreickiscke 
Erbfolgestreii  nock  dem  Tode  desKdnigs  Ladislaus  Postkumus,  X457-S8 
(Vienna.  1879).  Dealing  with  more  recent  times  he  wrote r—Ziir 
deMtjxken  KatserpoHHk  Oesteneieks:  ein  BeUrag  zur  Cesckickle  des 
Rtrelmtiafujekres    tyoi    (Vienna,    1899);     Zwei    Jakre   beliistker 


(Vienna.   1888).     He  edited  three  volumes  of  the  QuetUm  tur 
Cesckiekle  der  Deutukem  KoiserpoliUk   Oesterreicks  wAkrend  der 
Jronzosistkem    ReoeUHiatukriets    1790-1801    (Vienna,    1882-1885. 
l8go). 

ZEITUlf  (-"olive"),  the  name  of  several  places  in  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  but  principally  an  Armenian  town  in  the  Aleppo 
vilayet,  altitude  about  4000  ft.,  situated  in  the  heart  of  Mt. 
Taurus,  about  ao  m.  N.N.W.  of  Marash.  The  inhabitanU, 
about  xo,ooo,  all  Christians,  are  of  a  singularly  fine  physical 
type,  though  too  much  inbied,  and  are  interesting  from  their 
character  and  historical  position  as  a  remnant  of  the  kingdom 
of  Lesser  Armenia.  The  importance  of  Zeitun  dates  from  the 
capture  of  Leo  VI.  by  the  Egyptians  in  137  5»  and  it  probably 
became  then  a  refuge  for  the  more  active  and  irrecondlaUe 
Armenians;  but  itf>thing  certain  is  kiM>wn  of  the  place  till 
300  years  bOer.    It  long  maintained  practical  independence  as 
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a  nest  of  freebooteis,  and  it  was  only  in  1878  that  the  Turks, 
after  a  long  conflict,  were  enabled  to  station  troops  in  a.  fort 
above  the  town.  In  1890  there  was  a  serious  revolt,  from  the 
worst  consequences  of  which  the  town  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
cession of  the  British  consul  at  Aleppo  warned  in  time  by  the 
devoted  energy  of  T.  Christie,  American  missionary  at  Maruh; 
and  in  1895,  after  the  Armenian  massacres  had  commenced 
elsewhere,  the  people  again  rose,  seized  the  fort,  and,  after 
holding  out  for  more  than  three  months  against  a  large  Turkish 
force,  secured  honourable  terms  of  peace  on  the  mediation  of 
the  consuls  of  the  Powers  at  Aleppo.  The  inhabitants  seem  to 
be  abandoning  their  robber  customs  and  devoting  themselves 
to  oil  and  silk  culture.  In  consequence  transit  trade  through 
the  passes  of  eastern  Taurus  (see  Marash),  long  almost  anni- 
hilated by  fear  of  the  Zeitunli  marauders,  revived  considerably. 
The  governor  must  be  a  Chrbtian,  and  certain  other  privileges 
arc  secured  to  the  Zeitunlis  during  their  good  behaviour. 

(D.C.H.) 

ZBITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  on 
the  Weisse  (White)  Ebter,  a8  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Leipzig  on 
the  line  to  Gera,  and  with  branches  to  Altenburg  and  Wcissen- 
fcls.  Pop.  (1885)  19,797;  (1900)  27,391.  The  river  is  here 
crossed  by  two  iron  bridges,  and  one  stone  and  one  timber 
bridge,  and  the  upper  and  lower  towns  are  connected  by  a 
funicular  railway.  The  Gothic  abbey  church  dates  from  the 
15th  century,  but  its  Romanesque  crypt  from  the  i2lh.  The 
old  Franciscan  monastery,  now  occupied  by  a  seminary,  con- 
tains a  library  of  20,000  vdumcs.  Just  outside  the  town  rises 
the  Morilzburg,  built  in  1564  by  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Zeitz,  on 
the  site  of  the  bishc^'s  palace;  it  is  now  a  reformatory  and 
poorbouse.  Zeitz  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  cottons  and  other 
textiles,  machinery,  wax-cloth,  musical  instruments,  vinegar, 
cigars,  &c.;  and  wood-carving,  dyeing  and  calico-printing  are 
carried  on.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  considerable 
deposits  of  lignite,  and  mineral-oil  works. 

Zeitz  is  an  ancient  i^ce  of  Slavonic  origin.    From  968  till 

X028  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  afterwards  removed  to 

Naumburg,  15}  m.  to  the  N.W.,  and  styled  Naumburg-Zeitz. 

In  1564  the  last  Roman  Catholic  bishop  died,  and  his  dominions 

were  thenceforward  administered  by  princes  of  Saxony.    From 

1653  till  1718  Zeitz  was  the  capital  of  the  dukes  of  &uce-Zeitz 

or  Sachsctt-2^itz.    It  thereafter  remained  in  the  possession  of 

the  electors  of  Saxony  until  18 15,  when  it  passed  to  Prussia. 

See  Rothc.  Aus  der  Cesckichte  dar  Sladt  Zeita  (Zeiu..iB76);  and 
Lange,  Chronik  des  Bistkuwu  Naumburi  (Naumburg,  1891). 

ZBLLER,  EDUARD  (1814-1908),  German  philosopher,  was 
born  at  KJeinbottwar  in  WUrtleml^rg  on  the  22nd  of  January 
1814,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Tubingen  and  under 
the  influence  of  Hegel.  In  1840  he  was  PriwUdoutU  of 
theology  at  Tubingen,  in  1847  professor  of  theology  at  Bern, 
in  1849  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg,  migrating  soon  after- 
wards to  the  faculty  of  philosophy  as  the  result  of  disputes 
with  the  Clerical  party.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at. Heidelberg  in  1862,  removed  to  Berlin  in  1872,  and  retired 
in  1895.  His  great  work  is  his  PhiiosophU  der  Criecken  (1844- 
52).  This  book  he  continued  to  ampUfy  and  improve  in  the 
light  of  further  research;  the  last  edition  appeared  in  1902. 
It  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages 
and  became  the  recognized  text-book  of  Greek  philosophy.  He 
wrote  also  on  theology,  and  published  three  volumes  of  philo- 
sophical essays.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Theohgiscke  JakrhUcker,  a  periodical  which  acquired  great  im- 
portance as  the  exponent  of  the  historical  method  of  David 
Strauss  and  Christian  Baur.  Like  most  of  his  contemporaries 
he  began  with  Hegelianum,  but  subsequently  he  developed  a 
system  on  his  own  lines.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  going  back 
to  Kant  in  the  sense  of  demanding  a  critical  reconsideration  of 
the  epistemological  problems  which  Kant  had  made  but  a 
partially  successful  attempt  to  solve.  None  the  less  his  merits 
as  an  original  thinker  are  far  outshone  by  his  splendid  services 
to  the  history  of  philosophy.    It  is  true  that  his  view  of  Greek 


thought  is  somewhat  warped  by  Hegelian  formalism.  He  ii 
not  alive  enough  to  the  very  intimate  reUttion  which  thought 
holds  to  national  life  and  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  tliinkcr. 
He  lays  too  much  stress  upon  the  "concept,"  and  explains 
too  much  by  the  Hegelian  antithesis  of  subjective  and  objeaive. 
Nevertheless  his  history  of  Greek  philosophy  remains  a  nobk 
monument  of  solid  learning  informed  with  natural  sagacity. 
He  received  the  highest  recognition,  not  only  from  philoac^hecs 
and  learned  societies  all  over  the  world,  but  abo  from  the 
emperor  and  the  German  people.  In  1894  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam II.  made  him  a  **  WirkUcher  Geheimiat "  with  the  Utle  of 
"  Exccllenz,"  and  his  bust,  with  that  of  Hdmholtz,  was  set 
up  at  the  Brandenburg  Gate  near  the  statues  erected  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick.  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
March  1908. 

The  Pkffosopkie  der  Criecken  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  S.  F.  Alleyne  (2  \*ols..  1881)  in  wctions:  S.  F.  Atleyne,  HisL 
^  Ck.  Pkii.  to  Ike  time  of  SoiraSes  (1881);  O.  J.  Rcichcl,  Socrates 
and  ike  Socratic  Sckooli  (1868;  2nd  cd.  1877):  S.  F.  Alleyne  and 
A.  Goodwin,  Plato  and  tke  Older  Academy  (1876):  Costclloe  and 
Muirhcad,  Aristotle  and  tke  Earlier  Peripatetics  (1897)  :0.  J.  Reichd. 
States,  Epicureans  and  Sceptics  (1870  and  1880);  S.  F.  Alleyne. 
Htst.  of  Eclecticism  iu  Ck.  PkU.  (1883).  The  PkUosopkie  appeared 
in  an  abbreviated  form  as  Crundriu  d.  Cesck.  d.  Crieck.  Pkiios. 
(1883;  5th  ed.  1898}:  Eng.  trans,  by  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott 
(1866).  under  the  title.  Outlines  of  tke  Hist,  of  Ck.  Pkiios.  Among 
his  other  works  hrer-^Platoniuhe  Sludien  (1 839);  Die  ApostH' 
nesckickie  krit.  mmtersuckt  (1854;  Eng.-- trans.  J.  Dare.  1875-76); 
EHtwickalung  d.  Uonolkeismus  bet  a.  Crieck.  (1862);  Cesck.  d. 
ckrisllick.  Kircke  (1 898):  Ceuk.  d.  deutsck.  Pkiios.  seit  Leibnit 
(1873.  ed.  1875):  Staat  und  Kircke  (1673):  Strauss  in  seinen  Leben 
una  Sckriften  (1874;  Eng.  trans.  1874);  Ober  Bedeuhmg  und 
Aufgahe  d.  ErIunntMisS'Tkearie  (1862):  uber  leteolot.  umd  meckam. 
NaturerUarunt  (1876);  VortrUtt  nnd  Abkandlungen  (1865-84): 
Pension  und  Pkitosopkie  bei  den  Romem  (1866,  cd.  1871) ;  PkOosopk. 
Aufsdlu  (1887). 

ZBHARCHUS  (fl.  568),  Byzantine  general  and  traveller.  The 
Turks,  by  their  conquest  of  Sogdiana  in  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century,  gained  control  of  the  silk  trade  which  then  passed 
throu^  Central  Asia  into  Persia.  But  the  Persian  king, 
Chosroes  Nushjrvan,  dreading  the  intrusion  of  Turkish  influ- 
ence, refused  to  allow  the  ohl  commerce  to  continue,  and  the 
Turks  after  many  rebuffs  consented  to  a  suggestion  made  by 
their  mercantile  subjects  of  the  Soghd,  and  in  568  seat  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Byzan- 
tines and  "  tnmsfer  the  sale  of  silk  to  than.**  The  offer  was 
accepted  by  Justin  II.,  and  in  August  568,  Zcmarchus  the 
Cilidan,  "  General  of  the  dties  of  the  East,"  left  Byzantium 
for  Sogdiana.  The  embassy  was  under  the  guidance  of  Maniakh, 
"  chief  of  the  people  of  Sogdiana,"  who  had  first,  according  to 
Menander  Protector,  suggnted  to  Dizabul  {Dtxabonlos,  the  Bu 
Min  Uqii  of  the  Turks,  the  Uokan  of  the  Chinese),  the  great 
khan  of  the  Turks,  thb  "  Roman  "  alliance,  and  bad  hitasclf 
come  to  Byzantium  to  negotiate  the  same.  On  reaching  the 
Sogdian  territories  the  travellers  were  offered  iron  for  sale,  and 
solemnly  exorcised;  Zemarchus  was  made  to  "pass  through 
the  fire  "  (i.e.  between  two  fires),  and  strange  ceremonies  were 
performed  over  the  baggage  of  the  e:4>edition,  a  bell  being 
rung  .and  a  drum  beaten  over  it,  while  flaming  incense-leaves 
were  carried  round  it,  and  incantations  muttered  in  "  Scythian." 
After  these  precautions  the  envoys  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
Dizabul  (or  rather  of  Dizabul's  successor,  Bu  Min  khan  having 
just  died)  "  in  a  hollow  encompassed  by  the  Golden  Mountain," 
apparently  in  some  locality  of  the  AltaL  They  found  the  khan 
sumMindcd  by  astonishing  barbaric  pomp— gilded  thrones,  golden 
peacocks,  gold  and  silver  plate  and  silver  animals,  hangings 
and  dothing  of  figured  silk.  They  accompanied  him  some  way 
on  hb  march  against  Persia,  passing  through  Talas  or  Turkestan 
in  the  Syr  Daria  vaUey,  where  HsOan  Tsang,  on  his  way  from 
China  to  India  sixty  years  later,  met  with  another  of  Dizabul's 
successors.  SSemarchus  was  present  at  a  banquet  in  Talas 
where  the  Turkish^  kagan  and  the  Persian  envoy  exchanged 
abuse;  but  the  Byzantine  does  not  seem  to  have  witnessed 
actual  fighting.  Near  the  river  (DCkh  (Syr  Daria?)  he  was  sent 
back  to  ConsUntioople  with  a  Turkish  embassy  and  with 
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ewny%  from  virioiis  tribes  rabject  to  tbe  Turks.  Halting  bf 
the  "  Ttst,  wide  l«goon  '*  (of  the  Anl  Sea?),  Zemaxchus  sent  off 
an  cqwcsa  messenger,  one  GcorRe,  to  aanoiuice  his  return  to 
the  emperor.  George  hurried  on  by  tlie  shortest  route,  *'  dcseit 
and  waterless,"  apparently  the  steppes  north  of  the  Black  Sea: 
while  his  superior,  moving  more  slowly,  marched  twelve  di^rs 
by  the  landy  shores  of  "the  lagoon*';  crossed  the  Esaba, 
Urnl,  Volga,  and  Kuban  (where  4000  Persians  vainly  lay  in 
amhiiih  to  stop  him);  and  paaing  round  the  western  end  of 
the  Caucasus,  arrived  safely  at  Trebisond  and  Constantinople. 
For  several  years  this  Tbikish  alliance  subsist  fd,  while  dose 
intcrooorse  was  mahitained  between  Central  Asia  and  Byzan- 
tram;  when  another  Roman  envoy,  one  Valenttnos  ((HoXerriMK), 
goes  on  his  embasqr  in  $75  he  takes  badi  with  him  to6  Turks 
who  had  been  visiting  Byxantine  lands;  but  from  579  this 
friendship  rapidly  began  to  oooL  It  Is  curious  that  idl  this 
travel  between  tbe  Bosporus  and  Tkansoadana  leems  not  to 
have  done  anything  to  correct,  at  least  in  literature,  the  wide- 
spread misapprehenskm  of  the  Csspian  as  a  gulf  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

See  Menander  ProNctor,  Ittfi  Upmfitum  *ft>|Ml^  «p«f  'Etn 
(I7e  LBgatmrnibus  Rumanontm  ad  Cemtn),  pp.  995-300,  380-65. 
397-404,  Bonn  edition  (xi*  ),  1828  ("PP.  806-11,  883-87.  899-007. 
in  Misne.  Patrolot.  Crate.,  vol.  aciii..  F^ris,  1864):  H.  YvH^Qxtkay, 
clx.-cbcvi.  (London,  Hakluyt  Society,  1866);  L.  Cahun,  Inirodmc- 
turn  A  rkislalndtrAsie,  pp.  io«-i8  (Paris.  1896):  C.  IL  Beaxkry. 
Dgmrn  tf  Modem  Ceog^pky,  i.  186-89  (London,  1897).    (C  R.  B.) 

ZmAOA  (SAmXjA,  Senajsr),  a  Berber  tribe  of  southern 
Morocco  who  gave  their  name  to  Senegal,  once  their  tribal 
home.  They  formed  one  of  the  tribes  which,  uniting  under  the 
leadership  of  Yusef  bin  Tashfin,  crossed  the  Saham  and  gave  a 
dynasty  to  Morocco  and  Spain,  namely,  that  of  the  Almoravidcs 
{q.9,).  The  Zeirid  dynasty  whkh  supplanted  the  Fatimitea 
in  the  Maghrib  and  founded  the  city  of  Algiers  was  also  of 
Zeniga  origin.  The  Zeniga  dialect  of  Berber  is  spoken  in 
soathero  Morocco  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Senegal, 
largely  by  the  negro  population. 

ZBIIANA  (Persian  aanama),  the  apartments  of  an  Eastern 
house  in  which  the  women  of  the  family  are  secluded  (see 
Haseh).  This  is  a  Mahommedan  custom,  which  has  been 
introduced  into  India  and  has  spread  amongst  the  Hindus. 
The  aenana  misakms  are  missions  to  Indian  women  in  their 
own  homes. 

ZBIIATA*  or  ZanAtA,  a  Berber  tribe  of  Morocco  in  tbe  dis- 
trict of  the  central  Atlas.  Their  tribal  home  seems  to  have  been 
south  of  Oran  in  Algeria,  and  (hey  seem  to  have  early  claimed 
an  Arab  origin,  though  it  was  alleged  by  the  Arabs  (hat  they 
were  descendants  of  (joliath,  i^e.  Philistines  or  Phoenicians 
(Ibn  Khaldun,  voL  iii.  p.  184  and  voL  iv.  p.  597).  They  were 
formeriy  a  large  and  powerful  confederation,  and  took  a  pro> 
minent  part  in  the  history  of  the  Bcrtter  race.  The  Ben^ 
BCarin  and  Wattasi  dynasties  which  reigned  in  Mofoooo  from 
r>i3  to  1548  were  of  Zenata  origin. 

ZBMD-ATBSTA,  the  original  document  of  (he  religkm  of 
Zoroaster  (7.V.),  still  used  by  the  Parsecs  as  their  bible  and 
prayer-book.  The  name  "  Zend-Avesta  '*  has  been  cnncnt  in 
Europe  since  the  time  of  Anquetil  Duperron  (e,  tffj),  but  the 
Parsees  themselves  call  it  simply  >4«eslo,  Zend  {U.  "inter« 
pretation")  being  specially  employed  to  denote  the  transla- 
tion and  exposition  of  a  great  part  of  the  Avesta  whkh  exists 
in  Pahlavf.  Text  and  translation  are  often  spoken  of  together 
in  Pahlavi  books  as  Ansldk  «i  Z<uid  (*'  AvesU  and  Zend  "), 
whence— through  a  misunderstandtng--ovr  word  Zend-Avesta. 
The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  "  Avesu  "  (or  in  its  older 
form,  Ansldk)  are  alike  obscure;  ft  cannot  be  traced  farther 
back  than  the  Sasanian  period.  The  language  of  the  Avesta  is 
stin  frequently  called  ziend;  but,  as  already  implied,  this  is 
a  mistake.  We  possess  no  other  document  written  in  it,  and 
on  this  account  modem  Parsec  scholars,  as  well  as  the  oMer 
PSblavi  books,  speak  of  the  Uinguage  and  writing  indifferently 
•s  Avesta.  As  the  original  home  of  the  language  can  only  be 
very  doubtfully  conjectured,  we  shall  do  well  to  foHow  the 
by  old  custom  and  apply  the  word  to  bcth. 


Although  -  the  Avesta  is  a ^  work  of  but  moderate  compass 
(comparable,  say,  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  taken  together), 
there  nevertheless  exists  no  single  MS>  which  gives  it  in  entirety. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  enough  to  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
the  book:  It  is  a  composite  whole,  a  o^ection  of  writings,  as 
the  Old  Testament  is.  It  consists,  as  we  shall  afterwards  sec, 
of  the  last  remains  of  the  extensive  sacred  htcrature  in  which 
the  Zoroaatrian  faith  was  formerly  set  forth. 

Cenienls. — As  we  now  have  it,  the  Avesta  consista  of  five 
parts— the  Yasna,  tbe  Vispered,  the  Vendidad,  the  Yashts, 
and  the  Khordah  Avesta. 

1.  The  Yasma,  the  principal  lituigical  book  of  tbe  Pisraem,  in 
72  chapters  (hdiii,  kd),  oontains  the  text*  that  are  read  by  the 
priests  at  the  solemn  yasna  (Ueshne)  ceremony,  or  the  general 
sacrifice  in  honour  of  ali  the  deities.  The  arrangement  of  the 
chapters  te  purely  litureical,  althouj^h  their  matter  in  part  has 
notning  to  do  wini  the  fiturgiol  action.  The  kernel  of  tne  whole 
book,  around  wMch  the  remaining  portions  ate  grouped,  consists 
of  the  CAthls  or  "  hymns  "  of  Zoroaster  ($.v.),  the  oldest  and  most 
sacred  portion  of  the  entire  canon.  The  Yasna  accordingly  falls 
into  three  sections  of  about  equal  length: — (a)  The  introduction 
(chaps.  1-47)  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  U|>  of  long-winded,  mono- 
tonoos,  reiterated  invocations.  Yet  even  this  section  includes  some 
intcieflting  texts,  «.f.  the  Haema  VSom)  Yasbt  (9*  n)  and  the 
ancient  confcsMOn  of  faith  (la),  which  is  of  value  as  a  document 
for  the  history  of  civilization.  (6)  The  GSthis  (chaps.  28-54) 
contain  the  disoounes,  exhortations  and  revelations  of  the  prophet. 
written  in  a  metrical  style  and  an  archaic  language,  different  in 
many  respects  from  that  ordinarily  used  in  the  Avesta.  As  to  the 
authcntialy  of  these  hymns,  see  ZosoASTsa.  The  Citbis  proper 
arranecd  according  to  the  meties  in  which  they  are  written,  fait 
into  five*  sabdivisions  (28-3^,  43*4^  47-50.  5».  SS)-  Between 
chap.  37  and  chap.  43  is  insenea  the  ao-caned  Seven-Chanler 
Yasoa  (Ae^sf  Adtli)*  a  number  of  small  prose  picofes  not  far  Ix^ind 
the  Cilhfts  ia  antiquitv.  (c)  The  oo-callod  Later  Yasna  {Apar9 
Yasnd)  (chaps.  54-7>)  nas  contents  of  considerable  variety,  but 

consists  mainly  olf  invocations^  Special  mention  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  Sraetka  {Sr&sk)  Yasht  (57),  the  prayer  to  fire  (62),  and  the 
great  liturgy  (or.the  sacrifice  to  divinities  of  the  water  (63-^). 

2.  The  VUpered,  a  minor  liturgical  work  in  2a  chapters  \kafde\ 
is  alike  in  form  and  substance  completely  dependent  on  the  Yasna, 
to  which  it  is  a  liturgical  appendix.  Its  separate  chapters  are 
interpolated  in  the  Yasna  in  order  to  produce  a  modiiied — or 
expanded — Yasna  ceremony.  The  name  Vispered^  meaning  **  all 
the  chiefs  "  {nstd  roloaB^,  has  reference  to  tbe  spiritual  heads  of 
the  religion  of  Ormuzd,  mvocatioos  to  whom  form  the  contents 
of  the  first  chanter  of  the  book. 

3.  The  Venmidad,  the  piiestly  code  of  the  ParMes,  contains  in 
23  chapters  (fargtiri)  a  Kind  of  dualistic  aca>ant  of  the  creation 
(chap.  I),  the  legend  of  Yima  and  the  golden  age  (chap.  2},  and  in 
the  bulk  of  the  remaining  chapters  the  precepts  of  lelieion  with 
regard  to  the  cultivatxMi  of  the  earth,  the  care  of  useful  animals^ 
the  protcctioa  of  the  sacred  elements,  such  as  earth,  fire  and  water, 
the  keeping  of  a  man's  body^  from  dcfiteraent,  together  with  the 
leqeisite  measures  of  precaution,  elaborate  ceremonies  of  purifica- 
tion, atonements,  ecclesiastical  expiations  and  so  forth.  These 
prescript  ions  are  marked  by  a  contcientioas  classifiration  based  on 
considerations  of  material,  size  and  number;  but  they  lose  them- 
selves in  an  exaggerated  casi^stry.  Still  the  whole  of  Zoroastrian 
legislation  is  subordiiute  to  one  great  point  of  view:  the  war- 
preached  without  intermtsmon— against  Satan  and  his  noxiotis 
creatorcs,  from  which  the  whole  book  derives  its  name;  for  "  Ven- 
<fidld "  is  a  modern  corruption  for  «l-da2M-tf4l«M — **  the  anti- 
demonic  Law."  Fargard  18  treats  of  the  true  and  false  priest,  of 
the  value  of  tbe  house-cock,  of  the  four  paramonra  of  the  she-devil, 
and  of  unlawful  lust.  Fareard  19  is  a  fragment  of  the  Zoroaster 
legend:  Ahriman  tempts  Zoroaster;  Zoroaster  applies  to  Onnoad 
for  the  revdation  of  the  bw,  Ahriman  and  the  de\-ils  despair,  and 
flee  down  into  hell.  The  three  concluding  chapters  are  devoted  to 
Mcerdotal  medicine. 

The  Yasna,  Viapcred  and  Vendkhd  toeether  constlttfte  the 
Avesu  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  reading  of  them 
appertains  to  the  priest  akmc.  For  liturgical  puiposea  the  sepsrate 
chapters  of  the  Vendidad  are  sometimes  inserted  among  those  of 
the  Yasna  and  Vispered.  The  reading  of  the  Vendidad  In  this 
CHC  may,  when  viewed  according  ro  the  original  intention,  be 
taken  as  corresponding  in  some  sense  to  the  sermon,  while  that  of 
the  Yasna  and  Vispered  may  be  sakl  to  answer  to  tbe  hymns  and 
prayers  of  Christian  worship. 

4.  The  Yaskts,  i^.  **  songs  of  oralw,"  In  so  far  as  they  have  not 
been  received  already  into  the  Yasna,  form  a  collection  by  them- 
selves. They  contam  invocations  of  separate  Izads,  or  angHs, 
number  21  in  all.  and  are  of  widely  divergent  extent  and  antiquity. 
The  great  Yashts — some  nine  or  ten — are  impressed  with  a  higher 
stamp:  they  are  cast  almost  throughout  in  a  poerical  mould,  and 
r>pr?seat  tne  leligMus  poetry  of  the  ancient  IraniaBS.    So  far  tbcy 
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may  be  compared  to  the  Indian  Rig-Veda.  Several  of  them  may 
bavfr  been  cemented  together  from  a  number  of  lesser  poems  or 
songs.  They  are  a  rich  source  of  mythology  and  legendary  history. 
Side  bv  nde  with  full,  vividly  coloured  descriptions  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  deities,  they  frequently  interweave,  as  episodes,  atorics  from 
the  old  heroic  fables.  The  most  important  of  all,  the  igth  Yasbt, 
gives  a  consecutive  account  of  the  Iranian  heroic  saga  in  great 
broad  lines,  together  with  a  prophetic  presentment  of  the  end  of 
this  world. 

5.  The  Khordah  Avesto^  ix.  the  Little  Avesta,  comprues  a  coUec- 
tion  of  shorter  prayers  designed  for  all  believers — the  laity  included 
— and  adapted  for  the  various  occurrences  of  cxdinary  life.  In 
part,  these  brief  petitions  serve  as  convenient  substitutes  for  the 
more  lengthy  Yasnts — especially  the  so-called  Nydiskes. 

Over  and  above  the  five  books  just  enumerated,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  fra^ents  from  other  books,  e.g.  the 
Niranzistdnt  as  well  as  quotations,  glosses  and  glossaries. 

The  Larger  Avesta  and  ike  TwerUy-<me  Nasks,r-lD.  its 
present  form,  however,  the  Avesta  is  only  a  fragmentary  rem- 
nant of  the  old  priestly  literature  of  Zoroastrianism,  a  fact 
confessed  by  the  learned  tradition  of  the  Parsees  themselves, 
according  to  which  the  number  of  Yashts  was  originally  thirty. 
The  truth  is  that  we  possess  but  a  trifling  portion  of  a  very 
much  larger  Avesta,  if  we  are  to  believe  native  tradition,  carry- 
ing us  back  to  the  Sassanian  period,  which  tells  of  a  larger  Avesta 
in  twenty-one  books  called  nasks  or  nosks,  as  to  the  names  of 
which  we  have  several  more  or  less  detailed  accounts,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Pahlavi  Dinkard  (9th  century  aj>.)  and  in  the 
Rivayats.  From  the  same  sources  we  learn  that  this  larger 
AvesU  was  only  a  part  of  a  yet  more  extensive  original  Avesta, 
which  is  said  to  have  existed  before  Alexander.  We  jure  told 
that  of  a  number  of  nasks  only  a  small  portion  was  found  to  be 
extant  "  after  Alexander."  For  example,  of  the  seventh  nask, 
which  "before  Alexander"  had  as  many  as  fifty  diapters, 
there  then  remained  only  thirteen;  and  similar  allegations  are 
made  with  regard  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth  and  other  nasks. 
The  Rivayats  state  that,  when  after  the  calamity  of  Alexander 
they  sought  for  the  books  again,  they  found  a  portion  of  each 
nask,  but  found  no  nask  in  completeness  except  the  Vendidad. 
But  even  of  the  remains  of  the  Avesta,  as  these  hiy  before  the 
Author  of  the  9th  century,  only  a  small  residue  has  survived 
to  our  time.  Of  all  the  nasks  one  only,  the  nineteenth,  has  come 
down  on  us  intact  -the  Vendidad.  All  else,  considered  as 
wholes,  have  vanished  in  the  course  of  the  centuries. 

It  would  be  rash  summarily  to  dismiss  this  old  tiadition  of  the 
twenty-one  nasks  as  pure  mvention.  The  number  twenty-one 
points,  indeed,  to  an  artificial  arrangement  of  the  material;  for 
twenty-one  is  a  sacred  number,  and  the  most  saqred  prayer  of  the 
Parsee»4  the  so-called  Ahunfi  Vairyd  (Honovar)  contains  twenty-one 
words;  and  it  is  also  true  that  m  the  enumeration  of  the  nasks 
we  miss  the  names  of  the  books  we  know,  like  the  Yasna  and  the 
Yashts.  But  we  must  assume  that  these  were  included  in  .such 
or  such  a  nask.  as  the  Yashts  in  the  seventeenth  or  Jiak&n  Yasht; 
or,  it  may  be  that  other  books,  espej^ially  the  Yasna.  are  a  com- 
pilation extracted  for  liturgical  purposes  from  various  nasks. 
r  urther.  the  statements  of  the  Dinkara  leave  on  us  a  very  distinct 
iropressioB  that  the  author  actually  had  before  him  the  text  of  the 
nasks,  or  at  all  events  of  a  large  part  of  them:  tor  he  expressly 
states  that  the  eleventh  nask  was  entirely  lost,  so  that  he  is  unable 
to  give  the  slightest  account  of  its  contents.  And,  besides,  in  other 
directions  there  are  numerous  indications  that  such  books  once 
really  existed.  In  the  Khordah  Avesta,  as  we  now  have  tt,  we 
find  two  Sr&sh  Yashts;  with  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  expressly 
suted  m  old  MSS.  that  it  was  tiken  from  the  Hdddkht  nask  /the 
twentieth,  according  to  the  Dinkard).  From  the  same  nask  also 
a  considerable  fragment  (Yls,  ai  and  as  in  Westergaard)  has  b^n 
Uken.  So.  also,  the  Kirangistdn  u  a  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
(or  HiUpAraM)  nask.  Lastly,  the  numerous  other  fragments,  the 
quotations  in  the  Pahlavi  translation,  the  many  references  in  the 
Bundahish  to  passages  of  this  AvesU  not  now  known  to  us,  all 
presuppose  the  existence  in  the  Sassanian  period  of  a  much  more 
extensive  Avesta  literature  than  the  mere  prayer-book  now  in  our 
hands.  The  existence  of  a  laiger  Avesta,  even  as  late  as  the  Qth 
century  a.d..  is  far  from  being  a  mere  myth.  But,  even  grantu^ 
that  a  cmain  obscurity  still  hangs  undispelled  over  the  problem 
of  the  old  Avesta,  with  its  twenty-one  nasks,  we  may  well  believe 
the  Parsees  themselves,  when  they  affirm  that  their  sacred  litera- 
ture has  passed  through  successive  stages  of  decay,  the  last  of 
which  u  represented  by  the  present  Avesta.  In  fact  we  can  clearly 
trace  t*-'  -*--*  -■"—*»  of  decay  in  certain  portions  of  the  AvesU 
durir  'tries.    The  great  Yashu  are  not  of  very 


frequent  occtureace  in  the  mamucripts:  some  of  them,  indeed, 

are  already  met  with  but  seldom,  and  MSS.  conuining  all  the 
Yashts  are  of  extreme  rarity.  Of  the  fifteenth,  seventeenth  and 
nineteenth  Yashts  the  few  useful  copies  that  we  possess  are  derived 
fitom  a  single  M&  of  the  year  1591  a.d. 

Origin  and  History.— Whfle  «U  that  Herodotus  (t  15*)  lia» 
to  say  is  that  the  Magi  sang  "the  tbeogony  "at  their  aacrffices» 
Pausanias  »  aUe  to  add  (v.  a?.  3)  thai  they  read  from  a  booic 
Kcrmippas,  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  affirmed  that  Zoroaster, 
the  fotmder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Magi,  «as  the  author  of 
twen^  books,  each  containing  100,000  verses.  According  to 
the  Aiab  histtMian,  T^hari,  these  were  written  on  12,000  cow- 
hides, a  statement  confirmed  by  Masudi,  who  writes:  "  Z^artusht 
gave  to  the  Persians  the  bodt  called  .Avesta.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-one  parts,  each  containing  200  leaves.  This  book,  in 
the  writing  which  2^artusht  invented  and  ivhich  the  Magi  called 
the  writing  of  religion,  was  written  on  ia,ooo  cowhides,  bound 
together  by  golden  bands.  lu  Unguage  was  the  Old  Persian, 
which  now  no  one  understands."  These  assertions  sufHcicntly 
esUblish  the  existence  and  great  bulk  of  the  sacred  writings. 
Parsee  tradition  adds  a  number  of  interesting  sUtements  as 
to  their  history.  According  to  the  Arda-Viraf-NSma  the 
religion  revealed  through  Zioroaster  has  subsisted  in  its  purity 
for  300  years,  when  Iskander  Rumi  (Alexander  the  Great) 
invaded  and  devastated  Iran,  and  burned  the  Avesta  which, 
written  on  cowhides  with  golden  ink,  was  preserved  in  the 
archives  at  Persepohs.  According  to  the  Dinkard,  there  were 
two  copies,  of  which  one  was  bumedi  while  the  second  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Gredcs.  One  of  the  Rivflyaio  relates 
further:  "  After  the  viUainy  of  Alexuider,  an  assemblage  of 
several  high-priests  brought  together  the  Avesta  from  various 
places,  and  made  a  collection  which  included  (he  sacred  Yasna, 
Vispered,  Vendidad  and  other  scraps  of  the  Avesta."  As  to 
this  re-collection  and  rodficti<m  of  the  Avesta  the  Dinkard  gives 
various  details.  One  of  the  Arsadd  kings,  Vologcses  (I.  or 
III.?),  ordered  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Avesta  to  be 
carefully  preserved  and  recorded.  The  first  of  the  Sasanian 
kings,  Ardashir  B&bag&n  (226-240),  catised  his  high-priesi, 
Tanvasar,  to  bring  together  the  dispersed  portions  of  the  holy 
book,  sjid  to  compile  from  these  a  new  Avesta,  which,  as  far 
as  possible,  should  be  a  laithful  reproduction  of  the  original. 
King  Sh&pQr  I.  (241-273)  enlarged  this  re-edited  Avesta  by 
collecting  and  incoiporating  with  it  the  non-rcli^ous  tractates 
on  medicine,  astronomy,  geography  and  j^ilusophy.  Under 
Sh&pUr  II.  (309-380)  the  nasks  were  brought  into  complete 
order,  and  the  new  tedaction  of  the  Avesta  reached  its  definitive 
conclusion. 

Historical  crilidsm  may  regard  this  tradition,  in  many  of  its 
features,  as  mere  fiction,  or  as  a  perversion  of  facts  made  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  the  blame  for  the  loss  of  a  sacred 
literature  to  other  persons  than  those  actually  responsible  for 
it.  We  may,  if  wc  choose,  absolve  Alexander  from  the  charge 
oft  vandalism  of  which  he  is  accused,  but  the  (act  nevertheless 
remains,  that  he  ordered  the  palace  at  Pcracpolis  to  be  burned 
(Diod.,  xvii.  72;  Curt.,  v.  7).  Even  the  sUtement  as  to  the 
ome  or  two  a>mplcte  copies  of  the  AvcsU  may  be  given  up  as 
the  invention  of  a  later  day.  Nevertheless  the  essential  cle> 
meats  of  the  tradition  remain  unshaken,  vi2.  that  the  or'.ginal 
Avesta,  or  old  sacred  literature,  divided  on  account  of  its  great 
l^ulk  and  heterogeneous  contents  into  many  portions  and  a 
variety  of  separate  works,  had  an  actual  existence  in  numerous 
copies  and  also  in  the  memories  of  priests,  that,  although 
gradually  diminishing  in  bulk,  it  remained  extant  during  the 
period  of  foreign  domination  and  ecdeiiastical  decay  after  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  that  it  served  as  a  basis  for  the  redaction 
subsequently  made.  The  kernel  of  this  native  tradition — the 
fact  of  a  late  collection  of  older  fragments— appears  iudispuUble. 
The  character  of  the  book  is  entirely  that  of  a  compilation. 

In  its  outward  form  the  Avesta,  as  we  now  have  it,  belongs  to 
the  Sassanian  period— the  last  survival  of  the  compilers'  work 
already  alluded  to.  But  this  Sassanian  origin  of  the  Avesta  must 
not  be  misimdezstood:  from  t)ie  remnants  and  heterogeneous 
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faignwiUt  thfeir  diipoial,  the  fjianmiaitt  or  diaaoeuaaU  com* 
poaed  *  new  cBnoQr— erected  a  new  edifice  from  the  mmtgw*!^ 
of  the  old.  In  point  ol  detail,  it  is  now  impossible  to  draw  a 
sbaip  distinction  between  that  which  they  iound  surviving 
ready  to  their  hand  and  that  which  they  themselves  added,  or  to 
define  how  far  they  reproduced  the  tnulitionai  fragpients  with 
verbal  fidelity  or  indulged  In  levision  and  remoulding.  It  may 
reasonably  be  supposed,  not  only  that  they  oonstructed  the 
external  framework  of  many  chaptcis,  and  also  made  some 
additions -pf  their  own—a  necessary  prooesa  in  order  to  weld 
their  motCy  collection  of  fragments  into  a  new  and  oohncnt 
book — but  also  that  they  fabricated  anew  many  formulae  and 
imitative  passages  on  the  model  of  the  mstfrislt  at  their  di»- 
posaL  In  this  consbted  the  **  completion  "  of  Tanvasar,  ez> 
piess^  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Dinkard.  All  those 
texts  in  which  the  grammar  is  handled,  now  with  lazness  and 
want  of  skill,  and  again  with  absolute  barberism,  may  pxobabliy 
be  platied  to  the  account  of  the  Sasssnian  redactors.  All  the 
gnmmatically  correct  texts,  together  with  those  portions  of 
the  Avesta  which  have  intrinsic  worth,  especially  the  metrical 
peswgrt,  are  indubitably  authentic  and  taken  ii  mrlmm  from 
the  original  Avesta.  To  this  class,  above  all,  belaatg  the 
G&this  and  the  nucleus  of  the  greater  Yaahts.  Opinions  difier 
greatly  as  to  the  precise  age  of  the  original  texts  brou^t 
together  by  subsequent  redactors:  according  to  some,  they  are 
pTB'Acliaenienian;  according  to  Darmesteter^  fomer  opinioii, 
they  were  written  in  Media  under  the  AchaemeiUan  dynasty; 
according  to  some,  their  source  must  be  sought  in  the  east, 
according  to  others,  in  the  west  of  Iran.  But  to  search  for  a 
predae  time  or  an  exact  locality  is  to  deal  with  the  qncatkm 
too  narrowly;  it  4s  more  correct  to  say  that  the  Avesta  was 
worked  at  from  the  time  of  Zoroaster  down  to  the  Sassanian 
period.  Its  oldest  portions,  the  GithAs,  proceed  from  the  prophet 
himself.  This  conclusion  is  inevitable  for  every  one  to  whom 
Zoroaster  Is  an  historical  personality,  and  who  does  not  shun 
the  labour  of  an  unprejudiced  research  into  the  meaning  of 
those  difficult  texts  (cf.  Zoroastcr).  The  rest  of  the  AvesU, 
in  spite  ol  the  opposite  opinion  of  orthodox  Parsees,  does  not 
even  claim  to  oome  from  Zoroaster.  As  the  Githls  now  con- 
stitute the  kernel  of  the  most  sacred  prayer-book,  viz.  the 
Yasna,  so  they  ultimately  proved  to  be  the  first  nucleus  of  a 
zehgious  literature  in  generaL  The  language  in  which  Zoroaster 
taught,  especially  a  later  development  of  it,  remained  as  the 
standard  with  his  foUowers,  and  became  the  sacred  language 
of  the  priesthood  of  that  faith  which  he  had  founded;  as  such 
it  became,  so  to  speak,  absolved  from  the  ordioaiy  conditions 
of  time  and  space.  Taught  and  acquired  as  an  ecclesiastical 
language,  it  was  enabled  to  live  an  artificial  life  long  after  it 
bad  become  extinct  as  a  vcniacular — in  this  respect  comparable 
to  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  or  the  Hebrew  of  the  rabbinical 
achoob.  The  priests,  who  were  the  composers  and  repositories 
of  these  texts,  succeeded  in  giving  them  a  perfectly  general 
form.  Hiey  refrained  from  practically  every  allusion  to 
ephemeral  or  local  circumstances.  Thus  we  search  vainly  In 
the  Avesta  itself  for  any  piedse  data  to  determine  the  period 
of  its  composition  or  the  place  where  it  arose.  The  origmal 
country  of  the  relis^oo,  and  the  seat  of  the  Avesta  language, 
ought  periiaps  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  east  of  Iran  (Sdstftn 
and  the  neighbouring  districts).  But  neither  the  spiritual 
literature  nor  the  sacred  tongue  remained  limited  to  the  east. 
The  geography  of  the  Avesta  points  both  to  the  east  and  the 
west',  particulariy  the  north-west  of  Iran,  but  with  a  decided 
tendency  to  gravitate  towards  the  east.  The  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  basin  of  the  Hilment  (FoiA/  19,  65-69)  Ispecufiarfy 
instructive.  The  language  of  the  Avesta  travefled  with  the 
Zorosstriao  refigioB  and  with  the  main  body  of  the  priesthood, 
in  all  probabflKy,  that  is  to  say,  from  east  to  west;  within  the 
limits  of  Iran  it  became  intetnationaL 

As  hat  been  already  tmced.  the  Avesta  now  in  oer  hands  is  bat 
•  small  portion  of  the  book  aa  restored  and  edited  under  the 
fTaiwanlsni  The  larger  part  perished  under  the  Mahomnredan  rale 
•ad  under  the  more  baibarous  tyraaay  of  the  Tatars  when  thnmgh 


coaverHon  and  rrtwminatioo  the  Zocoestriana  became  a  mere 
remnant  that  concealed  its  religion  and  neglected  the  necessary 
oopytnK  of  manuscripts.  A  most  meagre  proportion  only  of  the 
real  rcugious  and  ritual  writing  the  aaoerdotal  law  and  the  litufgyt 
haa  beoi  picaerved  to  our  tini&    The  ^reat  bulk--o«cr  thiee- 


f ourthft  of  the  Satmniwn  cooteota~wpmally  the  more  secular 
literature  collected,  has  fallen  a  prey  to  oblivioa.  The  under- 
standing of  the  older  Avesta  texts  began^to  die  away  at  an  early 
period.  The  netid  for  a  translation  and  interpretatioo  beeame 
evident;  and  under  the  Later  SeasattiapB  the  aajocity  of  the  hooka, 
if  not  the  whole  of  them,  were  rendered  into  the  current  Fahlavi. 
A  thorough  use  of  this  translation  will  not  be  posable  until  we 
have  it  in  good  critical  editions,  and  acquaintance  with  its  lan- 
guage ceases  to  be  the  monopoly  of  a  few  privil^ed  individuals. 
For  the  interpretation  of  the  older  texts  it  is  of  gint  value  where 
tbcy  ore  concerned  with  the  fixed,  formal  .statutes  of  the  church. 
But  when  they  pass  beyond  this  narrow  sphere,  as  particulariy  in 
the  GithSs,  the  Pahtavi  translator  becomes  a  defective  and  un- 
rdiable  interpreter.  The  Parsee  priest,  Neryosangh,  subsequently 
translated  a  portion  of  the  Pahlavi  vection  into  Sanskrit. 

The  MSS,  of  the  Atesta  are,  ooinparatively  spealdng,  of  recent 
date.  The  oldest  is  the  Pahlavi  Vispered  in  Copenh^n,  dated 
1258.  Next  oome  the  four  MSS.  of  the  Herbad  MihulpOn  Kal 
Kkuaro  at  Catnboy  (1323  and  1324).  two  Vendidads  with  Pkhlavt 
in  London  and  Copenhagen,  and  two  Yasnas  with  Pahlavi  in  Co|icn- 
hagen  and  fomeny  in  Bombay  (now  Oxford).  GeoorBlly  fpcaking, 
the  MSS.  fall  off  m  quality  s^  carefulness  in  proportion  to  their 
lateness;  though  an  honourable  exception  must  oe  made  in  favour 
of  those  prooceding  from  Kinnan  and  Yaad  in  Penia,  mostly 
dating  from  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 

The  first  Eurc^pean  sdxilar  to  direct  attention  to  the  Avesta 
was  Hyde  of  Oxford,  in  his  SiUariA  EdigiMis  Vetermm  Periantm 
ecramque  Magfnym  (1700),  which,  however,  failed  to  awake  any 
lasting  interest  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Parseea.  The  merit 
of  aemeving  thia  belongs  to  the  enthusiastic  orientalist  Anquetil 
Duperiwu  the  (ruit  of  whose  nolooged  stay  in  India  (1755-1761) 
ana  his  acquaintance  with  the  Parsee  pnests  was  a  translation 
(certainly  very  defective)  of  the  Zend-Avesta.  The  foundation  of  a 
scientific  exegens  was  laid  fay  Buraouf.  The  fnterpreutioo  of  the 
Avesta  is  one  of  the  most  dificult  probleros  of  oriental  philology. 
To  this  very  day  no  kind  of  agreement  haa  been  reached  by  con> 
flictiog  schools,  even  Ufion  some  of  the  most  important  points. 
The  ^ue  of  tne  Pahlavi  interpretation  was  overrated  by  Spiegel, 
Darmestetcr,  but  wholly  denied  by  Roth.  The  truth  lies  between 
these  two  extremes.  Omnioo  Is  divided  also  aa  to  the  significance 
of  th^  Avesta  in  the  fitersturs  of  the  world.  The  exaggerated 
enthusiasm  pf  Anquetil  Duperron  haa  been  followed,  especially 
since  Spiegel's  traiulatioo,  fiy  an  excesnve  reaction.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Avesta  is  a  monotonous  book.  The  Yasna  arid  many 
Yashts  in  great  part  consist  ol  formulae  of  prayer  which  are  aa 
poor  in  contenta  as  they  are  rich  in  verbiage.  The  book  of  laws 
\Vtndidad)  is  characterised  by  an  arid  didactic  tone;  only  here 
and  there  the  I«islator  clothes  his  dicta  in  the  guise  of  graceful 
dialogues  and  tves,  or  of  poetic  descriptions  and  similitudes;  and 
then  the  book  of  laws  la  transformed  mto  a  didactic  poem.  Nor 
can  we  deny  to  the  Yashts,  In  their  depiction  of  the  Zoroaatriao 
aocels  and  their  presentaaent  of  the  old  sa|gs,  a  certain  poetic 
feeung,  at  times,  and  a  pleasant  diction.  The  GflthAs  are  quite 
ufuque  in  their  kind.  As  a  triiole,  the  Avesta,  for  profundity  of 
riiooght  and  beauty,  stands  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Old  Testa^ 
meat.  But  aa  a  religious  book— <he  most  important  document  of 
the  Zoroaatrian  faith,  and  the  sole  hterary  monument  of  ancient 
Iran— the  Avesta  oocufnes  a  prominent  position  in  the  literature 
of  the  world.  At  the  proent  day  ita  significance  is  deddedty 
undmated.  The  future  will  doubtlesa  be  more  just  with  regard 
to  the  laBpoftanoe  of  the  book  for  the  history  of  rdigkui  in  general 
and  even  of  Christianity. 

Emtionb.— Zsiid*ilfesl0.  ed.  by  N.  L.  Westergaard  (Copenhagen 
1852-54)1  complete;  F.  Spiegel,  Avesta  (Vienna.  18^-58).  only 
Vemlidad,  Vispered  and  Yasna.  but  with  the  Pahbvi  tranalatkm. 
K.  Oddner  (Stuttgart.  1886-96).  rmiuialfoiu.— Anquetil  Duper> 
ron.  Zsm^Aveata,  Ounate  dr  ZonasUe  (Paris,  1771);  Fr.  Spiegel, 
3  vols.  (ieinEig,  1853-03),  both  compktely  anttquated.  i4nrjla 
iradmt  par  C.  de  Harlca.  ed.  2  (Pans.  1881):  Tie  Zend-Amsla, 
Pari  T.^endidad,  Pari  IL  Sir&tahs,  Yaskls  and  Nya:ksk,  tr.  by 
J.  Darmcsteter.  Pari  lit.  Yasna,  Visparad,  fifr..  by  L.  H.  Mills 
(Oxford.  1880-87).  in  the  Saered  Books  of  the  East;  Le  Zend-Avesta, 
trtdmOiom  nomme  par  J.  Dermesteier,  3  vols.  (Paris.  1892-93) 
{Anuoiet  du  MusSe  uuJwuQ    a  most  important  work. 


LiTsmaTUU.— Anqoetn  Dupcrroo  (see  above);  Hang,  Essars  as 
lie  Saofod  Larumam^  ore.  «f  the  Parsis,  especially  m  the  new  edition 
by  E.  W.  Wert^oodon.  1878);  De  Hariea.  IntrodmOum  4  FAnde 
do  r Avesta  (Paria,  1881);  Max  I>uncker.  Cosekickle  dot  AUertums, 
voL  iv.;  Edttard  Meyer,  GosMciU  des  AUerittms,  vol.  L  (Stuttgart, 
1884);  J.  Oafsaesteter.  in  the  IntroduOiom  to  his  translation 
(see  above);  IC  Gddner,  Avesta^LU/orainr  in  the  Cmndriu 
der  iranischon  PkOolopo,  by  Gciger  and  Kuhn  (Strassbuig. 
1896).  vol.  a.  X  f.;  E.  W.  West,  Contoait  of  iko  Naski»  &  B.  E.  37 
(Oxfofd.  1893).  CK.  G.) 
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ZENGG— ZENO  OF  ELBA 


ZBHMCHosgaifan,  Zeng;  Ooafian,  StnJ;  TtalUa,  Septa), 
a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Lika-Krbava, 
Croatia-Slavonia,  34  hl  S.E.  of  Fiume,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
Pop.  (1900)  3x82.  Zengg  lies  at  the  eotranoe  to  a  long  deft 
among  the  Vdebit  Mountains,  down  which  the  6ora,  or  NJ<7.E. 
wind,  sweeps  with  such  violence  as  often  to  render  the  harbour 
unsafe,  although  the  Austrian  LLoyd  steamers  call  regular^. 
Apart  from  the  cathedral  of  its  Roman  Catholic  bidiop,  a 
gymtiasium,  and  some  ancient  fottificatimis,  the  town  cont^ns 
Uttle  of  interest.  It  carries  on  a  small  trade  in  tobacco,  fish 
and  salt.  The  island  of  Veglia  faces  the  town  and  the  port 
ci  San  Giorgio  lies  5  m.  S. 

The  captaincy  of  Zengg  was  established,  in  the  isth  century, 
by  King  Matt^as  Corvinus  of  Hungary,  as  a  check  upon  the 
Turks;  and  subsequently,  until  1617,  the  town  became  famous 
as  the  stronghold  of  the  Uskoks. 

ZKNITU  (from  the  Arabic),  the  point  ditedly  overhead;  its 
direction  is  defined  by  that  of  the  plumb-line. 

ZEIVAN,  or  21ANJAN,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  Khamseh 
province,  about  S05  m.  N.W.  of  Teheran,  on  the  high  road  thence 
to  Tabriz,  at  an  elevation  of  5180  ft.  It  has  a  populatimi  of 
about  25,000  and  pbst  and  telegraph  offices,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  strongholds  of  the  B&bl  sectarians,  who  held  it  )igainst 
a  large  Persian  force  from  May  1850  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  most  of  them  were  massacred.  It  has  extensive  gardens, 
well  watered  by  the  Zanjaneh  river,  which  flows  south  of  it.- 
The  well-stocked  bazaar  supplies  the  ndghbouring  districts. 

ZENO,  East  Roman  emperor  from  474  to  491,  was  an  Isauxian 
of  noble  birth,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  Trascalissaeoa, 
which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  Zeno  on  his  marriage  with 
Ariadne,  daughter  of  Leo  I.,  in  468.  Of  his  eariy  life  nothing 
is  known;  after  his  marriage  (which  was  designed  by  Leo  to 
secure  the  Isauriaa  support  against  his  ambitious  minister 
Aspar)  he  became  patrician  and  commander  of  the  imperial 
guard  and  of  the  armies  in  the  East.  While  on  a  campaign  ia 
Thrace  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination;  on  his  return  to 
the  capital  he  avenged  himsdf  by  oompaanng  the  murder  of 
Aspar,  who  had  instigated  the  attempt.  In  474  Leo  L  died 
after  appointing  as  Ids  successor  Leo  the  son  of  Zeno  and 
Ariadne;  Zeno,  however,  with  the  help  of  his  mother-in4aw 
Verina,  succeeded  in  getting  himself -crowned  also,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  son  before  the  end  of  the  year  became  sole  emperor. 
In  the  fcJlowing  year,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  fomented  by 
Verina  in  favour  of  her  brother  Bauliscus,  and  the  antipathy 
to  his  Isauriaa  soldiers  and  administrators,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  Isauria,  where,  after  sustaining  a  defeat,  he  was 
compdled  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  fortress.  The  growing  mis- 
government  and  unpopularity  of  Basiliscus  ultimately  enabled 
2^no  to  re-enter  Constantinople  unopposed  (476);  his  rival 
was  banished  to  Phrygia,  where  he  soon  afterwaJrds  died.  The 
remainder  of  Zeno's  reign  was  disturbed  by  numerous  other 
less  formidable  revdts.  Since  47  a  the  aggressions  of  the  two 
Ostrogoth  leaders  Theodoric  had  been  a  constant  source  of 
danger.  Though  Zeno  at  times  contrived  to  |rfay  them  oflf 
against  each  other,  they  in  turn  were  able  to  profit  by  his 
dynastic  rivalries,  and  it  was  only  by  offering  them  pay  and 
high  command  that  he  kept  them  from  attacking  Constanti' 
nopIe.itseU.  In  487  he  induced  Theodoric,  son  of  Theodemir, 
to  invade  Italy  and  establish  his  new  kingdom.  2eao  is  de- 
scribed as  a  lax  and  indolent  ruler,  but  he  seems  to  have 
husbanded  the  resources  of  the  empire  so  as  to  leave  it  appreci« 
ably  stronger  at  his  death.  In  ecclesiastical  history  the  name 
of  Zeno  is  associated  with  the  HenoHam  or  instrument  el  union, 
promulgate  by  him  and  signed  by  all  the  Eastern  bishops, 
with  the  design  of  terminating  the  Monophysite  controversy. 

See  J.  B.  Bury,  The  LaUr  Raman  Empire  (London,  1889),  L 
pp.  250-474;  E.  W.  Brooks  in  the  Entlish  Historical  Review 
u89aJ*  PP>  ^09-338;  W.  Barth,  Der  Kaiser  Zeno  (Basel,  1894). 

ZBMO  OF  ELIA,  son  of  Teleutagoras,  is  supposed  to  have 

been  bom  towards  the  be^nning  of  the  sth  century  B.C.    The 

■^  and  the  friend  of  Parmenides,  he  sought  to  recommend 

ster's  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  One  by  conlfo- 


veitlng  the  popular  bdief  in  the  ezisteiioe  of  the  Many.  In 
virtue  of  this  method  of  indirect  argumentation  be  is  regarded 
as  the  inventcv  of  '*  dialectic,"  that  is  to  say,  dilatation  having 
for  its  «id  not  victory  but  the  discovery  or  the  transmission  of 
truth.  He  is  said  to  have  been  conooned  in  a  plot  against  a 
tyrant,  and  on  its  detection  to  have  borne  wfth  exemplary 
constancy  the  tortures  to  iriucfa  be  was  subjected]  but  autho- 
rities differ  both  as  to  the  name  and  the  residence  of  the  tyrant 
and  as  to  the  drcumstances  and  the  issue  oi  the  enterprise. 

In  Plato^  Farmemdeit  Socrates,  "  thea  very  young,"  meets 
Patmenides,  "  an  old  man  9omt  rixty-^ve  ye§n  «l  age,"  and 
Zeno,  "  a  man  of  abopt  forty,  tall  and  personable,"  and  engages 
them  in  philosophical  discussion.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  such'  a  meeting  was  chronologically  possible.  Plato's 
account  of  Zeno's  teaching  (Faimemdat,  is8  aecf.)  is,  however, 
presumably  as  accurate  as  it  is  precise.  In  reply  to  those  wlio 
thought  that  Parmenides's  theovy  of  the  existence  of  the  One- 
mvolved  inconsistencies  and  abMirditks,  Zeao  tried  to  libov 
that  the  assumption  of  the  ezistenoe  of  the  Maay,  that  Is  to 
say,  a  plurality  of  thiags  in  time  and  space,  carried  with  h 
inronsirteniirs  and  absurdities  grosser  and  more  numerous.  In 
eariy  youth  he  collected  his  arguments  in  a  book,  which,  acoord- 
ing  to  Pkto,  was  put  into  dxculation  without  his  knowledge. 

Of  the  paradoxes  used  by  Zeno  to  diacretfit  the  beSef  in  pluraBty 
and  motioii.  eight  turviTe  in  die  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Simplidua. 
They  are  commonly  stated  as  foUowa.^  (i>  If  the  Exkteat  ia 
Many,  it  mutt  be  at  oooe  infimtely  small  and  infinitely  great—' 
iofiutely  small,  because  the  parts  of  which  it  oonsuts  must  be 
indivuible  and  therefore  without  magnitude;  infinitdy  great, 
because,  that  any  part  having  magnituae  may  be  separate  from 
any  other  part,  the  iatervention  of  a  third  part  having  anagaitnde 
is  necessary,  and  that  this  third  oart  may  be  spfoiate  from  the 
other  two  the  intervention  of  other  parts  having  magnitude  |s 
necessary,  and  so  on  oi  infinitum,  w  In  like  manner  the  Many 
must  be  numerically  both  fimte  ana  infinite — numerically  finite^ 
because  there  are  as  many  things  as  there  are,  neither  more  nor 
less;  numerically  infinite,  because,  that  any  two  things  may  be 
amarate.  the  intervention  of  a  third  thing  is  necessary,  and  so  00 
ad  injimitum.  (3)  If  all  that  is  is  In  space,  space  itseu  must  be  ia 
apace,  and  90  on  ad  i^fimitum.  (4)  If  a  bushel  of  com  turned  out 
upon  the  floor  makes  a  noise,  each  grain  and  each  part  of  each 
nain  must  make  a  noise  likewise;  out,  in  fact«  it  is  not  so. 
(5)  Before  a  body  in  morion  can  reach  a  given  point,  it  must  first 
traverse  the  half  of  the  distance;  before  tt  can  traverse  the  half 
of  the  distance,  it  must  firvt  tiaverBe  the  quarter:  and  so  on  od 
nf^attom.  Hence,  that  a  body  may  pass  fram  one  pomt  to  another, 
it  must  traverse  an  infinite  number  of  divisioBs.  But  an  infinite 
distance  (which  Zeno  fails  to  distinguish  from  a  finite  distance 
infinitely  divided)  cannot  be  traversed  in  a  finite  time.    Conse- 

auently,  the  goal  can  never  be  reached.  (6)  If  the  tortoise  has 
se  start  of  Achilles;  Achilles  can  neiwr  come  up  with  the  tanniae; 
for.  while  Achilles  travenes  the  distance  from  his  starring^point 
to  the  starting-point  of  the  tortoise,  the  tortoise  advances  a  certain 
distance,  ana  white  Achilles  traverses  this  distance,  the  tortoise 
makes  a  further  advance,  and  eo  on  ad  infinitum.  Consequently, 
Achilles  may  rua  ad  infinitnm  without  overtaking  the  tortoise. 
tThb  paiadox  is  virtually  identical  with  (5),  the  only  difference 
being  that,  whereas  in  (5)  there  is  one  body,  in  (6)  there  are  two 
bodies,  moving  towards  a  limit.  The  "  infinity  of  the  premise 
is  an  infinity  of  subdivubns  of  a  distance  which  is  finite;  ^e 
'*  Infinity  "  «  the  conclusba  is  an  infinity  of  distaao^  Thus  Zeno 
agala  confounds  a  finite  dismnce  infinitdy  divided  wfth  an  infinite 
distance.  If  the  tortoise  has  a  start  01^  1000  ft.  Achilles,  on  the 
supposition  that  his  speed  is  ten  times  that  of  the  tortoise,  moat 
traverse  an  infinite  number  of  spaces — ^looo  ft.,  100  ft.,  10  ft.,  Ac. — 
and  the  tortoise  must  tiaverse  an  infinite  number  of  spacca-~ioo  ft^ 
10  ft,  I  ft.,  &c — before  they  reach  the  pcant.  distant  from  thdr 
starting-points  1111&  ft  and  ili|  ft.  respectivdy,  at  which  the  tor* 
totse  IS  overtaken.  In  a  word,  looo+ioo+xo  Ac,  hi  (6)  and  |-f  |-)-l 
Ac,  in  (5)  are  convergent  aeries,  and  iiii|  aiid  i  are  the  liratta 
to  ndiich  they  respecdvely  aperoxiniate.]  (7)  So  long  as  anything 
is  in  one  and  the  same  space,  it  is  at  rest.  Hence  an  arrow  is  at 
rest  at  every  moment  of  its  flight,  and  therefore  also  durii^  the 
whole  of  its  flight.  (8)  Two  bodies  moving  with  equal  speed 
traverse  equal  spaces  m  equal  time.  But.  when  two  bodiea  asove 
with  equal  speed  in  opposrte  directions,  the  one  passes  the  other 
ia  half  the  time  in  which  it  posses  it  when  at  rest.  These  pro> 
positions  appeared  to  Zeno  to  be  irreconcilable.  In  short,  the 
ordinary  belief  in  plurality  and  motion  seemed  to  him  to  involve 
fatal  inconsistencies^  whence  he  infeiied  that  Fanaenidca  was 
justified  in  distii^ishing  the  mutable  movable  Many  fram  the 

*  See  ZeUer,  Die  PMoeapUe  d.  Grieekem,  L  591  seq. :  Grtmdriee,  34. 
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luiHWWMPh  Cmbii  ^nudi  >tai>  is  icftUy  cxMcnt.     to 

woRiibZenofe-afirBMd  the  dogma.  *'  The  Eat  t«»  the  Non-ent 

If  tnufitioa  has  not  nusrepraented  these  paradoxes  of  Ume.  ipace 
•ad  motioii,  there  b  in  Zefu>*e  reasoning  an  element  of  fallacy.  It 
h  indeed  difficult  to  uodentaad  how  ao  acute  a  thinker  ahoald 
cottfooad  that  which  is  infinitely  divnible  with  that  which  is  infinitely 
gieat,  as  in  (i),  (2),  Lsh  ua  (fi)i  that  he  should  identify  space 
and  magnitude,  as  in  (3):  that  he  should  n^Iect  the  impenection 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  as  in  (4);  that  he  should  deny  the  reality 
of  motion,  as  in  (7);  and  that  he  should  ignore  the  relativity  of 
speed,  as  in  (8)  r  axid  of  late  years  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
conventional  statements  of  the  paradoxes,  and  in  particular  of 
those  which  are  more  definitdy  mathematical,  namely  (5).  (6). 
(7)1  (8),  do  less  than  juitioe  to  Zeno's  acumen.  Thus,  several 
Frnich  ^ritera — notably.  Tanneiy  and  Nogl  regard  them  as 
dilrmipae  advanced,  with  some  measure  of  success,  in  refuta- 
tion of.q>ecific  doctrines  attributed  to  the  Pythagoreans.  *'  One 
of  the  most  notable  victims  of  posterity's  lack  of  judgment." 
Bys  Bertrand  Russell.  "  is"  the  Ejcatic  Zenow  Having  invented 
four  arguments  all  immeasurably  subtle  and  profound,  the  gross- 
ness  01  subaeauent  philpsophers  pvonoonoed  htm  to  be  a  meie 
ingenious  juggier.and  his  arguments  to  be  one  and  all  sophisms. 
Alter  two  tnouHuid  years  ol  eontinnal  refutation,  these  sophisms 
were  reinstated,  and  made  the  foundation  of  a  mathematical  renais- 


sance, by  a  German  professor,  who  probably  never  dreamed  of  any 
oonneuon  between  nimself  and  Zeno.  Weierstrass,  by  strictly 
banishing  all  infinitesimals,  has  at  last  shown  that  we  live  in  an 
unchanging  world,  and  tluit  the  Iutdw  at  every  moment  of  its 
fl^ht  is  truly  at  rest.'*  **  The  interpcetatioo  of  Zeno's  last  four 
poradoxea  given  by  Messrs.  U&A  and  Russell,"  sajw  G.  H.  Hardy. 
'  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  The  notion  of  time,  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  enter  into  (5)  and  (6),  shouM  be  diminated. 
The  former  should  be  regarded  as  asserttnjg  that  the  whole  is.  not 
temporally,  but  kwically,  subsequent  to  the- part,  and  that  there- 
fore there  is  an  iiAnite  regress  m  the  notion  of  a  whole  which  is 
infinitely  divisible — a  view  which  at  aay  lat^  demands  a  serious 
refutation.  The  kernel  of  the  latter  Ues  Tn  the  perfectly  valid 
proof  which  it  affords  that  the  tortoise  passes  through  as  msuiy 
positions  as  Achillcs"-«  view  which  emboaies  an  accepted  doctrine 
of  modem  mathematics.  The  paradox  of  the  arrow  (7),  says 
Mr  Russell,  is  a  plain  statement  of  a  very  elementary  fact:  the 
arrow  is  at  rest  at  very  moment  of  its  flight:  Zeno's  only  mistake 
was  in  inferring  (if  he  did  infer)  that  it  was  therefore  at  the  same 
point  at  one  moment  as  at  another.  Finally,  the  last  paradox- 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  valid  refutation  of  the  doctrine  that  space 
and  time  are  not  tnfinitdjf  divisible.  How  far  this  interpretation 
of  Zcna  M  historically  justifiable,  may  be  doubtful  But  one  may 
well  believe  that  there  was  in  his  mind  at  any  rate  a  forediadowing 
of  some  of  the  ideas  by  which  modem  mathematicians  have  finally 
laid  to  rest  the  traditMMial  difficulties  oonaccted  with  infimty  and 
continuity.'*  _ 

Great  as  was  the  importance  of  these  pazadons  of  plun^ty 
and  motion  in  stimulating  speculation  about  space  and  time, 
their  direct  influence  upon  Greek  thought  was  leas  considerable 
than  that  of  another  paradox—slzangely  neglected  by  historians 
of  philosophy — ^the  plradox  of  predication.  Wft  leazn  from 
Plato  (Parmenidcs,  127  D)  that  "  the  first  hypothesis  of  the  fint 
argument "  of  Zeno's  book  above  mentioned  ran  as  follows: 
"  If  existences  are  many,  they  must  be  both  like  and  unlike 
(unlike,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  one  and  the  same,  and  like, 
inasmuch  as  they  agree  in  not  being  one  and  the  same,  Produs, 
On  the  Parmatides,  ii.  143].  But  this  is  impossible;  for  unlike 
things  cannot  be  like,  nor  like  things  unlike.  Therefore  exist- 
ences are  not  many."  That  is  to  say,  not  perceiving  that 
the  same  thing  may  be  at  once  like  and  unlike  in  different 
reUtionSj  Z^no  regarded  the  attribution  to  the  same  thing  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness  as  a  violation  of  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  principle  of  contradiction;  and,  finding  that 
pluiality  entailed  these  attributions,  he  inlcned  its  unreality. 
Now,  when  without  qualification  he  affirmed  that  the  unlike 
thing  cannot  be  like,  nor  the  like  thing  unlike,  he  was  on  the 
high  road  to  the  doctrine  maintained  three-quarters  of  a  century 
later  by  the  Cynics,  that  no  predication  which  is  not  identical 
Is  legitimate.  He  was  not  indeed  aware  bow  deeply  he  had 
committed  himself;  otherwise  he  would  have  observed  that  his 
argument,  if  valid  against  the  Many  of  the  vulgar,  was  valid 
also  against  the  One  of  Parmcnides,  with  its  plurality  of  attri- 
butes, as  well  as  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  theory  of  predication. 
It  was  useless  to  speculate  about  knowledge  and  being.  But 
othcfs  were  not  slow  to  draw  the  obvious  oondusions;  and  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  Goigias's  sceptical  derdopDcnt  of 


the  Zenonian  logic  contributed,  not  less  than  I^tagoru's 
sceptical  devetopment  of  the  Ionian  physics,  to  the  diversion 
of  the  intellectual  energies  of  Greece  from  the  pursuit  of  truth 
to  the  pursuit  of  culture. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century,  then,  philosophy  was  at  a 
standstill;  and,  when  in  the  second  decade  of  the  4th  century 
the  pursuit  of  truth  was  resumed,  it  was  plain  tliat  Zeno's 
paradox  of  predication  must  be  disposed  of  before  the  problems 
which  had  occupied  the  earlier  thinkers— the  problem  of  know- 
ledge and  the  problem  of  being — could  be  so  much  as  attempted. 
Accordingly,  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  RBpMie,  where  Plato 
propounds  his  scheme  of  Academic  education,  he  directs  the 
attention  of  studious  youth  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  concurrence  of  inconsistent  attributes;  and  in  the  Pkaedo, 
I03  B-X03  A,  taking  as  an  instance  the  tallncss  and  the  short- 
ness simullaneoualy  dhooverabk  in  Simmias,  he  offers  his  own 
theory  of  the  immanent  idea  as  the  solution  of  the  paradox. 
Simmias,  he  says,  has  in  him  the  Ideas  of  tall  and  short. 
Again,  when  It  presently  appeared  that  the  theory  of  the 
immanent  idea  was  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  moreover  in- 
^plicable  to  explam  predication  except  where  the  subject  was 
a  sensible  thing,  so  that  reconstruction  became  necessary,  the 
Zenonian  difficulty  continued  to  demand  and  to  receive  Plato's 
best  attention.  Thus,  in  the  Parwiemdes,  with  the  paradox  of 
likeness  and  unlikeness  for  his  text,  he  Inquires  how  far  the 
current  theories  of  being  (his  own  Included)  are  capable  of 
providing,  not  only  for  knowledge,  but  also  for  preidication, 
and  In  Uie  concluding  sentence  he  suggests  that,  as  likeness 
and  ttnlikeness)  greatness  and  smsllness,  &c.,  are  relations,  the 
initial  paradox  is  no  longer  paradoxical;  while  in  the  Scpkistp 
Zeno's  doctrine  having  been  shown  to  be  fatal  to  reason* 
thought,  ^>eech  and  utterance,  the  mutual  §ooiPoa»Ui  of  dSf 
which  are  not  oMl  k^P  ofrrd  b  elaborately  demonstrated.  It 
would  seem  then  that,  not  to  Antisth<nes  only,  but  to  Plato 
also,  Zeno's  paradox  of  predication  was  a  substantial  difficulty; 
and  we  shall  be  disposed  to  give  Zeno  credit  accordingly  for 
his  perception  of  its  importance. 

In  all  probability  Zeno  did  not  observe  that  in  his  contro- 
versial defence  of  Eleatldsm  he  was  interpreting  Parmenides's 
tfarhing  anew.  But  so  it  was.  For,  while  Parmenides  had 
recognized,  together  with  the  One,  which  Is,  and  Is  the  objea 
of  knowledge,  a  Many,  which  is  not,  and  therefore  Is  not  known, 
but  nevertheless  becomes,  and  Is  the  object  of  opinion,  Zeno 
plainly  affirmed  that  pluiality,  becoming  and  opinion  are  one 
and  dl  Inconceivable.  In  a  word,  the  fundamental  dogma, 
"  The  Ent  is,  the  Non-ent  is  not,"  which  with  Parmenides  had 
been  an  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
the  Ent,  which  is,  and  the  Non-ent,  which  Is  not,  but  becomes, 
was  with  Zeno  a  declaration  of  the  Non-ent's  absolute  nullity. 
Thus,  just  as  Empedodes  developed  Parmenides's  theory  of 
the  Many  to  the  neglect  of  his  theory  of  the  One.  so  Zeno 
developed  the  theory  of  the  One  to  the  neglect  of  the  theory 
of  the  Many.  With  the  severance  of  its  two  members  Eleatldsm 
proper,  the  Eleatldsm  of  Parmenides,  ceased  to  exist. 

'The  first  effect  of  Zeno's  tearhtng  was  to  complete  the  dis- 
comfiture of  phlloaophy.  For  the  paradox  of  predication, 
which  be  bad  used  to  dtsprtove  the  existence  of  plurality,  was 
virtually  a  denial  of  all  speech  and  all  thought,  and  thus  led 
to  a  more  comprehensive  scepticism  than  that  which  sprang 
from  the  contemporary  theories  of  sensation.  Nevertheless, 
he  left  an  enduring  mark  upon  Greek  speculation,  Inasmuch  as 
he  not  only  recognixed  the  need  of  a  logic,  and  grappled,  how- 
ever unsuccessfully,  with  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  logical 
problems,  but  also  by  the  invention  of  dialectic  provided  a  new 
and  powerful  Instrument  against  the  time  when  the  One  and 
the  Many  should  be  reunited  In  the  philosophy  of.  Plato. 

BiBi.iocaAPHT.~F.  W.  A.  Mullach.  Prafmenta  PkUosof^iorum 
Graiconm  (Paris,  i860).  L  a66  seq.:  Zeller,  Die  PMaopkie  d. 
Crucken  (Leiprig.  1876).  i.  534-552:  P.  Tannery,  Pow  VHisUnr* 
ie  la  Scienu  HeUtme  (Ruis,  1887);  pp.  247*261;  H.  Dieb.  Dis 
PrttpneHtt  der  Vorsokratiku  (Berfin,  1906,  1907).  On  the  rnath^ 
matical  questbns  raised  by  certain  of  Zeno  •  paradoxes,  see  G.  NoH| 
Rewm  d*  Metapkysiqu*  tt  d*  MoraU,  I  107-125.  and  Hon.  " 
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RinaeO,  PrincipUs  of  UaikemoHcs  (Cambridge*  I903)il>p.  346-354< 
For  histories  ti  phuoaophy  and  other  woria  upoa  Eleatidsm  see 
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ZBNO  OF  SIDON»  Epicurean  philosopher  o(  the  fim  century 
B.C.,  and  contemporary  of  Cicero.  In  the  De  Nalura  Dtorum 
(i>  54)>  Cicero  states  that  he  was  contemptoous  of  other  philo- 
sophers and  even  called  Socrates  "  the  Attic  Buffoon."  Diogenes 
LaCrtius  and  Cicero  both  speak  of  him  with  req^ect  and  describe 
him  as  an  accurate  and  polished  thinker.  He  held  that  happi- 
ness includes  not  merely  present  enjoyment  and  proqmty, 
but  also  a  reasonable  expectation  of  their  continuance.  His 
views  were  made  the  subject  of  a  q)ecial  treatise  by  Potidonius. 

ZENO  OF  TARSUS.  Stoic  philosopher  and  ptqul  of  Chry- 
sippus,  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Middle  Stoa.  He  appears 
to  have  accepted  all  the  Stoic  doctrines  except  that  he  denied 
the  final  conflagration  of  the  universe  (see  Stoics). 

ZENOBIA  (Gr.  ZipofiUi^,  queen  of  Palmyra,  one  of  the 
heroines  of  antiquity.  Her  native  name  was  Sq>tinua  Bath- 
zabbat.  a  name  also  borne  by  one  of  her  generals,  Septimius 
Zabbai.^  This  remarkable  woman,  famed  for  her  beauty,  her 
masculine  energy  and  unusual  powers  of  mind,  was  well  fitted 
to  be  the  consort  of  Odainatti  (see  Odaenathus)  in  his  proud 
positbn  as  Dux  Orientis;  during  his  lifetime  she  actively 
seconded  his  policy,  and  after  his  death  in  a.d.  266-7  she  not 
only  succeeded  to  his  position  but  determined  to  surpass  it 
and  make  Palmyra  mistress  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  East. 
Wahab-allath  or  Athenodflrus  (as  the  name  was  Graeciaed), 
her  son  by  Odainath,  being  still  a  boy,  she  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  her  own  hands.  Under  her  general-in-chief 
Zabdl,  the  Palmyrenes  occupied  Egypt  in  aj>.  270,  not  without 
a  struggle,  under  the  pretext  of  restoring  it  to  Rome;  and 
Wahab-allath  governed  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  as  joint 
ruler  with  the  title  of  fioaCSjAt  O^S)f  while  Zenobia  herself 
was  styled  fiaaOJuraoxi  (queen).  In  Asia  Minor  Palmyrene 
garrisons  were  established  as  far  west  as  An<yra  in  Galatia 
and  Chalcedon  opposite  Byzantium,  and  2^obia  still  pro- 
fessed to  be  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  Roman  nile.  In  his 
coins  struck  at  Alexandria  in  aj>.  370  Wahab-allath  is  named 
along  with  Aurelian,  but  the  title  of  Augustus  is  given  only  to 
the  latter;  a  Greek  inscription  from  Byblos,  howevier,  mentions 
Aurelian  (or  his  predecessor  Claudius)  and  Zenobia  together  as 
Z^curr6t  and  si^aani  (t.«.  Augustus  and  Augusta,  C./.C 
4503  b).  When  Aurelian  became  emperor  in  370  he  quickly 
realised  that  the  policy  of  the  Palmyrene  queen  was  endangering 
the  unity  of  the  empire.  It  was  not  long  before  all  disguises 
were  thrown  off;  in  Egypt  Wahab-allath  began  to  issue  coins 
without  the  head  of  Aurelian  and  bearing  the  iniperial  title, 
and  Zenobia's  coins  bear  the  same.  The  assumption  marked 
the  rejection  of  all  allegiance  to  Rome.  Aurelian  instantly 
took  measures;  Egypt  was  recovered  for  the  Empire  by  Probus 
(close  of  2^o),  and  the  emperor  himself  prepared  a  great  expedi- 
tion into  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Towards  the  end  of  371  he 
marched  through  Asia  Minor  and,  overthrowing  the  Palmyrene 
garrisons  in  Chalcedon,  Ancyra  and  Tyana,  he  reached  Antioch, 
where  the  main  Palmyrene  army  under  Zabdft  and  Zabbai, 
with  Zenobia  herself,  attempted  to  oi^x>se  his  way.  The  at- 
tempt, however,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  after  suffering  con- 
siderable losses  the  Palmyrenes  retired  in  the  direction  of 
Emesa  (now  H5ros),  whence  the  road  lay  open  to  their  native 
city.  The  queen  refused  to  yield  to  Aurelian's  demand  for 
surrender,  and  drew  up  her  army  at  Emesa  for  the  battle  which 
was  to  decide  her  fate.  In  the  end  she  was  defeated,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  back  upon  Palmyra  across  the 
desert.  Thither  Aurelian  followed  her  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
of  transport,  and  laid  siege  to  the  well-fortified  and  provisioned 
city.  At  the  aitical  moment  the  queen's  courage  seems  to 
have  failed  her;  she  and  her  son  fl«l  from  the  dty  to  seek 

*See  the  Pklmyrene  inscriptions  given  in  VogQ6,  Syne  centrak, 
Nos.  28,  39 -Cooke.  NortlhSemUic  Jnscriptums,  Nos.  130,  131. 
Zabbai,  an  abbreviatk>n  of  some  such  form  as  Zabd-illL>  dowry  of 
Cod,  was  a  common  Palmyrene  name:  it  occurs  in  the  Okl  Testa- 
menL  Eir.  z.  28:  Neh.  iiL  2a 


help  from  the  Persian  king;*  they  weie  captved  on  tlie  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Palmyrenes,  losing  heart  at  tliis 
disaster,  capitulated  (a.o.  37a).  Aurelian  seised. the  wealth 
of  the  dty  but  spared  the  inhabitants;  to  Zenobia  be  granted 
life;  while  ha  officers  and  advisees,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  scholar  Longinus,  were  put  to  death.  Zenobia 
figured  in  the  conqueror's  iplendjd  triumph  at  Rome,  and  by 
the  most  probable  account  accepted  her  fall  with  dignity  and 
dosed  her  days  at  Tibur,  where  she  lived  with  her  sons  tbe  life 
of  a  Roman  matron.  A  few  months  after  the  fall  of  Zenobia, 
Palmyra  revolted  again;  Aurdian  unexpectedly  returned, 
destroyed  the  dty,  and  this  time  showed  no  mercy  to  the 
population  (spring,  373). 

Among  the  traditions  rdating  to  Zenobia  may  be  nwationed 
that  of  her  discussions  with  the  Archbish<^  Paid  of  Samoaata 
on  matters  of  religion.  It  is  probable  that  she  treated  the 
Jews  in  Palmyra  with  favour;  she  is  idemd  to  in  the  Talmud, 
as  protecting  Jewish  rabbis  (Talm.  Jer.  Ter,  yUL  46  b). 

The  well-known  atownt  of  Zenobia  by  Gibbon  (PeeUms  and 
Fall,  L  pp.  303-313  Bury'a  edition)  b  baaed  upon  the  impoial 
biograpbcn  QSutana  Aniutla)  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  stxicdy 
historical  in  detail.  An  obscure  and  distorted  tradition  of  Zcoobia 
as  an  Arab  queen  survived  in  the  Arabian  atoiy  of  Zabbi.  daughter 
of  *Amr  b.  Zarib,  whose  name  is  associated  with  Tadmor  and  with 
a  town  en  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphmtes.  which  is  no  doubt  the 
Zenobia.  of  whidi  Procopius  spe^  as  founded  by  the  -fanious 
queen.  See  C  de  Perceval.  Euai  sw  fkist.  des  Arabes,  iL  28  f ., 
i97f.;Tabari.  L757f.  See  further  Palhvba.  (G.A.C*) 

.ZBMOBIUS,  a  Greek  aophist,  who  tan^t  rhetoric  at  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (aj>.  XX7-X38).  He  was  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  proverbs  in  three  books,  stOl  extant  in  an 
abridged  form,  compiled,  according  to  Suldas,  frun  Didymus 
of  Alexandria  and  "  The  Tarrhacan  "  (Ludllus  of  Tairha  in 
Crete).  Zenobius  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  authw  of  a  Gredt 
translation,  of  Sallust  and  of  a  birthday  poem  (YO«9Xios6r) 
on  Hadrian.. 

Editkms  by  T.  Gaisford  (1836)  and  E.  L.  Leutsch-F.  W.  Schndde- 
win  (1839).  and  in  a  E.  MiUer,  Mikm^  dt  litUniun  potqtm 
(1868) ;  see  also  W.  Christ,  GntckUtko  LUltratrngeschicklo  (x698)< 

ZBNODOCHIUM  (Gr.  (onSoxcftor,  (bvt,  stranger,  gwst,' 
dtx^otf  to  receive),  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  building 
erected  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

ZBNODOTUS^  Greek  grammarian  and  critic,  pupO  of  Phiktas 
iq.v.)  of  Cos,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus.  He  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies,  and  was  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation  about  380  B.C.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  library  at  Alexandria  and  the  first  ditical  editor  (fitofBimf^ 
of  Homer.  His  colleagues  in  the  hliraxianship  were  Alexander 
of  Aetolia  and  Lycophron  of  Chalets,  to  whom  were  allotted 
the  tragic  and  comic  writers  respectivdy,  Homer  and  other 
epic  poets  being  assigned  to  Zenodotus.  Although  he  has 
been  reproached  with  arbitrariness  and  an  insuffident  know- 
ledge of  Gn^ek,  in  his  recension  he  undoubtedly  laid  a  sound 
foundation  (or  future  criticism.  Having  collated  the  different 
MSS.  in  the  library,  he  expunged  or  obelised  doubtful  verses, 
transposed  or  altered  lines,  and  introduced  new  readings.  He 
divided  the  Homeric  poems  into  books  (with  capitals  for  the 
Iliad,  and  small  letters  for  the  Odyssey),  and  possibly  was  the 
author  of  the  calculation  of  the  days  of  the  Iliad  in  the  Tabula 
Diaca.  He  does  not  ai^)ear  to  have  written  any  regular  com- 
mentary on  Homer,  but  his  Homeric  y}uiavai  (Ibts  of  unusual 
words)  probably  formed  the  source  of  the  explanations  of 
Homer  attributed  by  the  grammarians  to  Zenodotus.  He  also 
lectured  upon  Hesiod,  Anacreon  and  Pindar,  if  he  did  not 
publish  editions  of  them.  He  is  further  called  an  epic  poet  by 
Suldas,  and  three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  are  assigned 
to  him. 

There  appear  to  bave  been  at  least  two  other  grammarians 
of  the  same  name:  (1)  Zenodotus  of  AlexandrUu  sumamed 

*  Whether  ShftpOr  or  his  son  Homuzdi  is  not  certain;  ShipAr's 
death  is  variously  placed  in  269  and  372. 
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6  y  iim ;  (a)  Zenodotus  of  MaUus,  the  diidpie  of  CnUs, 
who  like  his  master  attscked  Axistaichus. 

See  F.  A.  Wolf*  FnUgomtma  ai  Hamtnmt  nctioa  43  <i8n 
editioo);  H.  DOntaer,  De  Zgnodati  tkidHt  Htmerieis  (1848); 
A.  RAmer,  Cher  dU  Homerrtcensiam  its  Zenodoin^  (Munich,  1685) ; 
F.  Susemdil*  GesckidUe  ier  trieckischen  IMteratw  iu  der  Akxa»- 
drinentU^  t.  p.  330,  ii.  p.  14:  J.  E.  Sandys.  BisL  e§  Qass,  SckaL 
(1906),  ed.*3,  VOL  i.  pp.  1 19-131. 

ZENTA,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bics^ 
Bodrog,  133  m.  S.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  28,582. 
It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Theiss,  and  is 
historically  known  for  the  decisive  victory  won  in  its  vicinity 
by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  over  the  Turks  on  the  nth  of 
September  1697. 

ZEOLITES,  a  family  of  mhierals  consisting  of  hydrated 
dlicates  of  alumina  with  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths  or  both. 
The  water  they  contain  is  readily  lost,  and  before  the  blowpipe 
it  is  expelled  with  intumescence;  hence  the  name  zeolite,  ^m 
the  Greek  ^£p  (to  boil)  and  "KUhs  (a  stone),  given  by  A.  Cron- 
stedt  in  X758.  In  some  other  characters,  as  well  as  in  their 
ori^n  and  mode  of  occurrence,  they  have  points  in  conunon. 
Several  species  have  been  distinguished,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  more  important.  Apophyllite  (q,v.)  and  pectollte  (see 
Pysoxeke)  are  also  sometimes  included. 

.  H«CaAl,(5iO0<+3HA 

.  H«(Sr.  Ba.Ca)Al,(SiOi)«+3HdO. 

.  H«CaAI,(SiOi)«<t-3HA 

.  (Ba.  Ca.  Ks)AltSiA«+8H«0. 

.  (K,,  Ca)AI«£5iOi)4t^dO. 

.  HsCKt.  Ba}AI,(SiO.)»+6H«0. 

.  CaAli(SiO,)«+6HA 

.    CaA]«(SiOa}4+4H«0. 
.    H«CaAl.St40i4+2H«0. 


HeuhndHe 
Group. 


Stilbite 
Group. 


rHeulandite 
^  Brewsterite 
lEpistilbite 
rWellatte 


J  PhiUipnte 
I  Harinotome 
IStilbite    . 

Giunoodite 

Laumontite 

rChabaate 
<{  Gmetinite 
vLevynite 

Analcite  . 

fNatioUte. 
Katiolite  J  Meaolite . 
Group.     I  Scoiccite . 

lEdingtonite 

Thomaonite 


Chahoate 
Group. 


(Ca.  NaOA!<C^O«)i+4HA  Ac. 
(Na,,  CalAl,(SiO,)«+6HiO. 

NaAI(SiOi)i+HA 
NatA1iSiiO,«+2Hda 
(Ca.  Nai)Al,Si  Ai+aHA 
CaAl^ArfSHA 
BaAlaSiA«+3H/). 

(Na„  a)Al.(SiO«),+2iHA 


Some  of  the  chemical  formulae  given  above  are  only  ap- 
pcoziinate,  since  in  some  tpeaet  the  compositioit  varies  between 
certafai  limits  and  can  be  best  expressed  by  the  isomorphous 
mixing  of  different  mokcoka  (see,  for  c^juple,  Crabazite). 
They  are  all  readily  decomposed  by  hydrochl<mc  add,  usually 
with  the  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  By  the  action  of  various 
leagents  several  substitution  products  have  been  prepared 
artificiaUy:  thus,  crystallized  products,  in  which  the  alkalis 
or  ■^•i««*  earths  are  replaced  by  ammonium  or  silvo*,  &c., 
have  been  obtained. 

The  zeolites  are  often  beautifully  crystallized,  and  belong  to 
geveial  crystal-systems.  The  crystals  usually  show  evidences 
of  twinning,  and  when  examined  in  p<darized  light  they  fre* 
quenUy  ejdiibit  optical  anomalies  and  a  comj^cx  structure. 
The  hardness  (H.<s3i~si)  and  specific  gravity  (2-o-2*4)  are 
comparatively  low,  and  so  are  the  indices  of  refraction  and  the 
double  refraction. 

The  water  of  aeolites  presents  many  points  cX  interest.  Laumon- 
tite loMs  water  on  exposure  to  air,  and  the  crystals  soon  crumble 
to  powder  unless  they  are  kept  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  All  the 
seolites  lose  a  portion  of  their  "  water  of  crystallixation  "  in  dry 
air  (over  sulphuric  add),  and  a  considerable  portbn  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100*  C,  increasing  in  amount  to  200*  or  300*:  the  actual 
amount  lost  depending  not  only  on  the  temperature,  but  abo  on 
the  tension  of  aiqueous  vapour  m  the  surronndinK  atmosphere.  In 
some  species  the  remaining  water  is  expelled  oiuy  at  a  red  heat, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  "  water  of  constitution."  With 
the  pii^iesslve  loss  of  water  thene  is  a  progresrive  change  in  the 
optical  characters  of  the  crystals.  When  a  partially  dehydrated 
and  opaque  erystal  is  exposed  to  m<Mst  air  the  water  is  reabaorfocd, 
the  crystal  becomiae  again  transparent  and  rcftaiiang  its  original 
optiaf  characters^  not  only  may  water  be  reabaofbed.  but  such 
aubstaaces  as  ammonia,  hydrogeB  sulphide  and  alcohd  may  be 
ahaorfaed  in  definite  amounts  and  with  an  evokition  of  heat.  The 
water  of  aeolites  may  therefore  be  partly  driven  off  and  rcalMorijed 
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or  icplaoed  fay  other  substancea  without  destroying  the  cfystaUine 
structure  of  the  material,  and  it  would  thus  seem  to  differ  nom  the 
water  of  crystallization  of  most  other  hydrated  salts. 

Zeolites  are  miaerals  of  secondary  origin  and  in  most  cases  have 
resulted  by  the  deoomposiiion  01  the  febpars  of  basic  igneous 
rocks:  in  tact  their  chcsnical  composition  is  somewhat  anuogous 
to  that  of  the  felspam  with  the  addition  of  water.  Nephdine  and 
aodalite  are  often  altered  to  aeolites.  They  usually  occur  as  crystals 
lining  the  amygdaloidal  and  other  cavities  of  basalt,  melapbyre,  Ac. 
Usually  two  or^  more  spedea  are  associated  together,  and  often 
with  a^te,  caldte  and  some  other  minerals.  Less  frequently  they 
oecur  m  cavities  in  granite  and  gneiss,  and  in  metalliierous  veins 
(«.f.  harmotome);  while  only  exceptionally  are  they  primary  con- 
stituents ^Af .  analdte)  of  igneous  rocks.  Several  species  have  been 
observed  m  the  Roman  roaaoory  at  the  hot  sprinn  of  Bourbonae- 
lea-Balns  in  France:  and  philhpsite  has  beim  oredged  from  tbe 
floor  of  the  deep  sea. 

See  Analcitb,  Crabazftb,  Hakicotous,  Hbulahdite.  Natro- 

UTB,  PmiXIPSITB,  SCOLBCITS,  StILBITB.  (L.  J.  S.) 

ZEPHAiriAH,  the  ninth  of  the  minor  prophets  in  the  Bible. 
The  name  {Yai^weh]  "hides"  or  "treasures";  there  is  a 
similar  Phooiidan  compound  of  Baal)  Is  borne  by  various 
individuals,  in  Jer.  xxix.  25  (cf.  lii.  94);  Zech.  vi.  xo,  14; 
I  Chron.  vi.  36,  and  among  the  Jews  of  Elephantine  in  Egypt 
(5th  century  B.C.).  The  prophet's  ancestry  is  traced  through 
Cusbi  (cf.  Jer.  xxxvi.  14)  to  his  great-grandfather  Hexekiah, 
who  may,  in  spiiit  of  2  Rings  xx.  18,  xxl.  i,  be  the  well-known 
king  of  Judah  {e.  7  20-690)  •  This  would  agree  faiily  with  the 
title  (i.  x)  which  makes  the  prophet  a  contemporary  of  Kbg 
Josiah  (e.  637),  and  this  in  turn  appears  to  agree  (a)  with  the 
internal  conditions  (i.  4-6,  cf.  9  Kings  xxiii.  4,  5,  is)  whidi, 
it  is  held,  are  evidently  earlier  than  Josiah's  reforms  (620); 
(6)  with  the  denunciation  of  the  royal  household,  but  not  of 
the  (young)  king  hixnself  (i.  8,  lii.  3);  (c)  with  the  apparent 
aUusiop  in  ch.  i.  to  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  (perhaps 

c.  626),  and  (i)  with  the  antidpated  downfall  of  Assyria  and 
Nineveh  (ii.  13,  607  B.C.).  Zephaniah's  prophecies  are  charac- 
terized by  the  denundation  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  and  the 
promise  of  a  peaceful  future,  and  these  are  interwoven  with 
the  idea  of  a  worid-wide  judgment  resulting  in  the  sovereignty 
of  a  universally  recognized  Yahweh.  The  theme  in  its  main 
outUoes  is  a  popular  one  in  biblical  prophecy,  but  when  these 
53  verMS  are  carefully  examined  and  ctmipared  with  i»o- 
phctical  thought  elsewhere,  several  difficult  problems  arise,  an 
adequate  solution  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  offered. 

After  the  title  (i.  i)  and  the  announcement  of  the  entire  destruo> 
tion  of  every  living  thing  (3-3).  the  fate  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
as  heralded  (4-6).  The  nam$  of  Baal  (so  LXX.;  remnaiU  imptiea 
a  date  after  Josiah's  reforms)  and  of  the  idolatrous  priests  will  be 
cut  off,  together  with  them  that  worship  the  "  host  of  heaven  " 
(condemned  later  than  620  in  Icr.  sdx.  13,  cf.  aliv.  I5~IQ)  and 
swear  by  the  Ammonite  god  Mucom  (or  perhaps  by  their  Moloch: 
for  the  persistence  of  his  grim  cult,  see  Moloch).  Silence  is  eiuoined 
at  the  presence  of  Yahweh  (*.  7,  d.  Zech.  ii.  13)  and  there  follows 
a  fine  description  of  "  the  Day  of  Yahweh  ^  {fo.  7-18).^  The 
inveterate  popular  belief  in  the  manifestation  of  the  warring  ddty 
on  behalf  of  his  people  {e.g.  Isa.  xxxiv.  8.  Ixiii.  a;  Jer.  xhri.  xo; 
Obad.  15:  Exck.  xxx.  3)  is  treated  (ji\  ethically,  as  a  day  of  judgment 
upon  sin  and  piidc  {Amos  v.  18 ;  Isa.  ii.  12-^1)  and  {h)  apocalyptically, 
is  bound  up  with  ideas  of  a  universal  doom.  Punishment  will  fan 
upon  an  oppressive  court,  upon  those  who  wear  foreign  appard, 
and  who  "leap  over  the  threshold  "  (v.  9,  d.  x  Sam.  v.  5.  a  niili*- 
tine  custom)— a  protest  against  heatlicn  intercourse,  for  which 

d.  Isa.  ii.  6,  ami  Costume,  Oriental.  The  blow  falls  upon  the 
north  side  of  Jerusalem  (v.  10  seq.,  the  merchant  quarter  (7),  d. 
Zech.  xiv.  ai);  the  dty  will  be  ransacked  and  the  indifferent  or 
apathetic  who  thought  that  Yahweh  could  do  ndther  good  nor 
evil  (so,  of  the  idols.  Isa.  xU.  23 :  Jer.  x.  5)  will  be  rained.  With 
V.  13  contrast  the  promises  Isa.  ixv.  31.  That  day  is  a  day  of 
wrath  "  (v.  xO*  with  celestial  signs  (d.  Amoa  v.  t8.  ao,  viii.  9; 
Isa.  xiii.  lo;  Joel  iL  a,  iii.  15),  war  and  distress,  when  wealth  shall 
not  avail  (v.  18,  cf.  Isa.  xiiL  17,  of  the  Medes  against  Babylon,  and 
more  generally  Ezek.  vii.  lo).  Thus  Yahweh  s  jealousy  fired  by 
the  dbhonour  shown  towards  him  in  Judah  will  make  an  end  of 
all  Ikem  thai  dmdl  in  the  earth  (s.  18,  d.  v.  a  seq..  and  see  Isa.  x.  73. 
where  a  remnant  Is  promised). 

*  For  "  day  "  (1^.  of  battle)  d.  the  Arab  usage,  W.  R.  Smith, 
Pro^  et  Israelt  p.  398.  The  victorious  and  divine  kings  of  Egypt 
in  the  XlXth  aiidX>^  Dynasties  are  likened  to  Baal  in  his '*  hour '* 
(J.  H.  Breasted,  HuL  Doc.  £f..  iiu  ||  %12,  336.  iv.  f  106). 

*  The  Vulgate  Dtee  irae  due  «Ma.- wheoce  the  strildng  hymn  \/$ 
Thomas  of  Celano  (e.  laso). 
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lu.  liiL  JO  iqq,.  end  man  opeciAlly  Eiji    ' 
it  pictured  u  thortty  to  be  nude  dew'  " 
vordtcT,  Jenialem,  Jer.  ^i.  B.  Edoni.  xl 
Ib  dup-  Ui  there  are  mifain  ctuDgiaB 
poUuted  ud  opprtuive  city  u  nndemnr  ' 

«CreHi*1lid,  pm  upon  lore [gnculti.  but  u--..': 
■nd  pnfiiutiDn  (cJ.Mal.  iL  ii;  la.lvi.  In- 
m.ts-tS}.    YiWdiiii*' :j-ji~:- 

Ibcnq^  the  iulIoa*  round  mbout  have 

ienibLem,  lutead  of  takini  warning  in  order 
u  been  peninenlly  corrupt  tw.  l-7;».  s,  cl 
"Tbotlace.  wall  ye  for  me,  nith  Yah~i.h 
ariK  ai  a  nMen  "^<k  nad  in  (.  S.  d.  U.c 
Iben  IB  another  Hidden  tran^lioii — in  i^. 
■uemblt  aU  nation!  and  kiagdoma  to  fi-jur 
anvn  {p.  fl),  Tliii  judgment  upon  the  tii.rlil 
vnivBfial  eonverdoo  (v.  9,  cf.  &  11)  and  "  i 
clCuftb'*  (ef.  ii.  12)  tribute  will  be  bnMif3it  ri 
14.  and  eipeciilly  ivui.  1,71  wmcRfereiiK  i 

Ii>.  after  the  judEmnL  iPiplBtd  by  >.  7  u-r 
fed  Judah  {cf.  olien  in  liuah,  1. 14  •On  ,  i 
Rflw^  of  Ibc  proud,  there  tin  bo  uh  : 

in  ptaie  and  pieiy  (».  ij;  cj.  the  mm|ir 
■■  reSned."  J«.  fi.  J-9).  Nen.  a  not.  .- 
RTiKk  when  "  the  d^nibtet  of  Zion  "  i  I 
rf.  Znch.  u.  10,  ii.  9),  for  tbe  "iudg^i.  i' 
"enemy"  ia  clenred  away.  Yahwch.  t:i.  r 
her  micw  as  ''  king  of  linel"  (ta.  xxiv  .-^ 
ioy  In  her  (d.  In.  bdi.  i,  liv.  19],  and  i.li  - 
In  coneluiion  (h.  IS-w).  be  win  gather  Iii<  m 
froBi  tbe  aacred  feativaiti  who  were  a  c  1 1.  ^ 
Eiek.  navL  is;  ■■■  liv.  4:  Neb.  i.  3):  li- 

ISe^'uDdv.  16).    She  tha'n' become.  >pr,.'.' 
Budii,  Q)  when  Yahweh  biingi  back  th-   . 
eye*  '■  (t*  in  your  generationj; 
It  is  >  natural  assumption  that  pro;  !, 
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buL  material  and  organic  changes  repr- 
ol  ideas.  The  instruments  of  YahwcFi' 
so  real  or  prominent  on  the  political  li< 
in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  or  Habakkuk.  1 
Scythian  inroad  and  Its  results  lor  Jud 
important  when  it  it  observed  that  - ' 
the  vengeance  upon  Mriab  and  Aram^^ 
Judah  (ch.  ii.)  belong  to  a  Urge  gto^; 
certain  historic  enemies  (Edom  inclui' 
for  their  contcmpl.  hostility  and  Intr 

implied  the  mutual  bondi  uniting  the  01 
Jtum.  riuol.  Sliid..  1908.  p.  6]>  n.  1 ;  £ji . 

fiee  e^^Hy™.  CwnSJrn.'tK™,  ^" 
J.  M.  P.  Smitb,  BiUual  *wM,  ijii,  „ 
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ate  In  large  mcuim  BBtadaled  tndltloMllT  vith  (be  liH  << 
Jerusalem,  and  to  such  a  calamity,  and  Bol  to  the  luowl  ol  tlw 
Scythians,  tiie  relereikcea  ta  the  "  remnant  *'  and  th4  "  cap- 
tivity "  can  only  refer.*  The  antidpatioo  of  Futmc  event*  ii 
of  cmirse  conceivable  in  itself,  but  tlw  promises  (In  ch.  iL) 
ptesufpea  events  nthei  and  lalei  than  those  with  which  the 
Scythians  were  connected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  it  cnliieJy 
Inleiligibie  that  a  prophecy  relating  to  Scythians  should  have 
been  re-shaped  to  apply  to  later  conditions,  and  on  this  view  it 
Is  nplicable  why  the  indefinite  political  convulsions  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  exile  and  why  the  gloom  should  be  relieved  by 

the  Syrian  desert  (il.  7,  9)-  Alter  a  period  of  punl^iment 
(d.  Lamtntations)  Yihweh's  jeAlousy  afoiiul  the  aemi-healhen 
Judah  has  becom*  a  jealousy  /or  his  people,  and  we  appear  to 
move  la  the  thought  of  Uaggsi  and  Zecbariah,  where  the 
remnant  are  tomfoned  by  Yahitch'i  ntuni  and  the  diq«sed 
eiHei  are  to  be  brought  back  (d.  Zech.  L  14-17,  vilu  s-17). 
But  in  ch.  in.  other  cirdca  of  thought  are  manifest.  Israel's 
enemies  have  been  destroyed,  her  own  God  Yahweh  liaa  proved 
Air  loyalty  and  has  fulfilled  kii  promises,  but  the  dty  remains 
polluted  [n.  1-7,  d.  Isa.  Ivili,  set;.;  Malachi).  Once  more  doom 
is  threatened,  and  once  more  we  pass  t>ver  into  a  later  stage 
where  Yahweh  has  vindicated  jlii  supremacy  and  Zion  II 
glorified.  Instetd  of  the  realities  of  history  wc  have  the 
apocalyptical  feature  of  the  gulering  of  the  nitioni  (*.  t); 
Iho  thought  may  be  illuiimted  from  Zech.  lii.  i.-ilii.  t,  when 
Jerusalem  is  attacked,  purged  and  delivered,  and  from  Zech-  xlv. 
where  the  dty  is  adually  captured  and  hall  the  people  tn 
removed  into  captivity  (cf.  Zeph.  iii.  ir  pur^ng,  ij  removal 
of  the  enemy,  iS-10  return  ol  the  captivity).  The  goal  is  the 
vindication  of  Israd  and  of  Israelis  God,  and  the  establishment 
of  uiuversal  monotheism  (ii.  11,  iiL  q  leq.].  Tbe  foe  which 
Ihrtatened  Judah  his  beoime  tbe  cbasUsct  of  £(hiopi&  and 
Assyria  (iL)  and  the  prelude  to  the  goUIea  age  (iii.,  d.  Eiek. 
mviii.  leq,).  No  longer  does  Yibweh  contend  lor  lerogsitioa 
with  Baal  and  the  "host  of  heaven"  (i.  4-e);  (he  ooavolsioni 
ol  history  are  Yahweh'*  work  for  the  faiUtuciu)n  and  amend- 
ment of  Itnd  (Iii.  i  Mq.];  the  heaihea  gods  prove  helplo* 
(ii.  11),  but  in  what  nunner  the  cnnviaian  of  Yahweh'*  great- 
ness is  brought  home  ii  not  >taled.< 

If  Jer.  iv.  5-vi.  30  originally  rdened  to  (he  ScytUaio,  ft  hai 
been  rented  (orefer  to  the  Chaldeans;  also  in  Esek-^nvilLseti- 
the  northern  foe  has  been  associated  with  the  great  voild- 
judgment.  The  replacing  of  tbe  sequel  of  Amos  (7.T.)  by  one 
which  presupposes  a  later  historical  badieround,  thn  adrtendum 
to  the  prophecy  against  Moab  (Isa.  jcvi.  13  teg.) ,  the  pnslmjatic 
glosses  in  Isa.  ilvUL,  (he  variations  in  the  Hebrew  ajtd  Creek 
text  of  Jeremiah,  and  (he  general  tratinent  of  prophecies  of 
judgment  and  promise,  eiemplify  certain  liltrary  ptomia 
which  illuitnte  the  prtMnt  form  of  Zephaniah.  In  Isaiah 
and  Zechatiah,  notably,  older  and  later  groups  of  prophedes 
are  preserved,  whereas  here  the  new  prdudes  and  new  sequels 
suggest  that  tbe  original  nucleus  has  passed  through  the  hands 
of  writers  in  toudi  with  those  vidsliude*  ■of  thought  which 
can  be  studied  more  completely  elMwheie.  It  i)  DM  to  be 
supposed  that  the  elimlnstion  ol  all  bier  passages  aad  traces 
of  revision  will  give  us  Zephaniah's  prophedes  in  ibeir  original 
eitenL  In  fact  the  internal  religious  and  social  condittoiu  in 
I.  4-6  or  iii.  1-4  da  not  compel  a  date  befoee  Jotiah'i  pefonna. 
The  doom  ol  Cush  is  (till  in  the  future  In  Eiek.  an.  4;  and  « 
the  impending  fall  of  Nineveh  (ii,  ij)  implies  an  early  date, 
yet  It  is  lound  In  writiogs  which  have  later  additions  CNahum), 
ot  which  are  essentially  later  Uonah,  d.  ToUt  riv.  4  (I-XX), 
8,  10.  15);  cf.  also  the  use  of  Assyria  for  Babylon  (Eira  vi.  >i) 
or  Syria  (Zech.  x.  10).    Historical  references  In  prophedes  are 

•The  "humble"  (ii..})  can  tcsrcdy  be  idcniilied  with  th* 
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not  alwftys  66dAyt  (Eidc  zzifl.,  for  enmple,  Iboki  upon 
Edom  aiid  Sidon  as  dead),  and  whfle  tbe  continued  revukm  of 
the  book  allows  the  pnsmnption  that  the  tnditioii  aaeribing 
its  inoeptkm  to  the  time  off  Josiah  may  be  aotbentiCi  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  much  of  the  original  nucleus  can  be  safdy  recognised. 
These  are  problems  which  eoncem  net  only  the  criticism  <rf 
biblical  pR^ibetical  writings  as  a  whole,  but  also  the  historical 
-vidssitudes  61  the  period  over  which  they  eacteod  (see  Jews; 
Paustxne:  Hishry). 

According  to  Ute  tradition  Zephamah.  lilce  ftabaMnik.  was  of 
tbe  tribe  oTSimeoo  (c(.  Micah  of  Mareehab  and  Obadiah  oC  Bech- 
hacasran.  see  Cb^ne,  Ency.  Bib.,  coL  3455)*  The  apocr>phal 
prophc<7  of  Zeph.  (Clement  of  Alex.,  ^om.,  v.  1 1,  77 ;  see  ScnOrer. 
Cesck.  Yolk.  Isr.t  iii.  271  sea.)  merely  illustrates  the  tenocncy  to  utilize 
older  tradiriont.  See  furtner  on  tcxtaal,  metrical  and  literary  de- 
tails, W.  R.  Smith  (note  4,  previous  pace},  reprinted  in  E$iey,  Bib., 
with  additions  by  S.  R.  Dnver.  J.  A.  Seibte  in  Hastings's  Diet,  Bib., 
J.  Lippl  in  BibL  Siudicn  (1910),  and  the  commentaries  on  (all  or 
portions  of)  the  Minor  Prophets  by  A.  B.  Davidson  (Caifi5.  BibU^ 
1896);  G.  A.  Smith  (1898);  W.  Nowack  (1903);  K.  Marti  (1904; 
especially  valuable);  Driver  (Ceuk  Bib.,  1906);  Von  Hoonacker 
(iJoS).  (S.A-.C.) 

ZEPHTRIllUBt  8T»  bishop  of  Rome  from  about  198  to  9x7, 
succeeded  Victor  I.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  little  Intel* 
Ugence  or  strength  of  chaiacter,  and  the  somewhat  important 
controversies  on  doctrine  and  diadpfine  that  marked  his  ponti* 
ficate  are  more  appropriately  associated  with  the  names  of 
Ifippolytus  and  of  Cfthxtua,  his  principal  adviser  and  afterwards 
his  successor. 

ZBPHTRira,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  west  wind  (whence  the 
English  "  sephyr,"  a  light  breeze),  brother  of  Boreas,  the  north 
wind,  and  son  of  the  lltan  Astraeus  and  Eos,  the  dawn.  He 
was  tbe  husband  of  Chloris,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Carpus,  the  god  of  fruit  (Ovid,  FasH,  v.  197);  by 
the  harpy  PodaigC  he  was  also  the  father  of  Xanthus  and  Balius, 
the  hones  of  Adulles.  Being  q>unied  by  Hyadnthus  (q.v.), 
he  caused  his  death  by  accident  at  the  bands  of  Apollo.  He  was 
identiiied  by  the  Romans  with  Favonius,  and  Chloris  with 
Flora. 

ZEEBST,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt, 
situated  on  the  Nuthe,  xx  m.  N.W.  of  Dessau  and  27  m.  S.E. 
of  Magdeburg  by  the  railway  Dessau-Leipzig.  Pop.  (1900) 
t7>095-  It  is  still  surrounded  in  part  by  old  walls  and  bastions, 
while  other  portions  of  the  whilom  fortifications  have  been 
converted  into  pleasant  promenades.  It  contains  tivt  churdies, 
one  of  which  (St  Nicholas),  built  in  1446-88,  is  a  good  examine 
of  the  late  Gothic  style  as  developed  in  Saxony,  with  its  q>adous 
proportions,  groined  vaulting,  and  bare  simple  pillars.  The 
town  hall  dates  from  about  X480,  but  it  was  disfigured  by  addi- 
tions in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  contains  the 
municipal  museum,  among  the  dilef  treasures  of  which  is  a 
Luther  Bible  illustrated  by  Lucas  Crannch  the  younger.  Tbe 
palace  (168X-X750)  has  been  used  as  a  depository  of  ardiives 
since  1872.  There  are  several  quaint  old  houses,  with  high 
gables,  in  the  market-place,  in  the  middle  of  which  stand  a 
Roland  column,  of  about  X44S,  and  a  bronze  figure  known  as 
the  Btittetjungfer  (butter-girl),  of  uncertain  origin  and  meaning, 
but  now  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  the  town.  The  old 
Frandscan  monastery,  with  fine  cloisters,  founded  in  1250, 
contains  the  gymnasitun;  a  CIsterdan  nunnery  of  12x4  has 
been  converted  into  barracks;  and  the  AugusUnian  monastery 
of  X390  has  been  a  hospital  since  15^5.  Gold  and  stiver  artides, 
silk,  plush,  doth,  leather,  soap,  starch,  chemicals  and  carriages 
are  among  the  chief  manufactures.  Iron-founding  is  carried 
on;  and  several  breweries  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
Zerbster  bitter  beer,  which  enjoys  considerable  rrpute. 

Zerbst  is  an  andent  town,  mentioned  in  949.  In  1307  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Anhalt  family,  and  from  1603 
tUl  1793  was  the  capital  of  the  collateral  branch  of  Anhalt- 
Zcrbst.    In  1793  it  passed  to  Anhalt-Dcssau, 

ZBBIIATT.  a  mountain  village  at  the  head  of  the  Vtsp  vaUey 
aad  at  (be  ibot  of  the  Mattcrhorn,  in  the  canton  of  the  Valaia, 
Switzeriand.  It  is  22I  m.  by  rail  from  Vi^  in  the  Rh^ne 
valley,  and  there  is  also  a  railway  from  Zcrmttt  past  the  RlflTd 


inoB  to  the  very  top  <rf  the  Gonieigrat  (10,289  ft-)*  The  vilfaigB 
is  531 S  ft.  abcrva  the  sea,  and  .in  1900  had  741  pemanent  in* 
habitants  (all  Romanists  save  9,  and  all  but  12  German-speaking); 
resident  in  73  houses.  Formerly  Zermatt  was  called  "Prib* 
boigne,"  and  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Swiss  census  of 
x888.  Its  oiis^nally  Romance  population  seems  to  have  been 
Teutonised  in  the  course  of  the  x 5th  century,  the  name"  Matt ", 
(now  written  "  Zermatt,''  i.e.  the  village  on  the  meadows) 
first  occurring  at  the  very  end  of  that  century.  Zermatt  was 
long  known  to  botanists  and  geologists  only,  and  has  an  in- 
teresting though  very  loeal  history.  De  Saussure  in  1789  was 
one  of  the  first  toorisU  to  visit  it.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
arrival  of  M.  Alexandre  Sdler  in  1854  that  Its  fame  as  one  of 
the  chief  tourist  resorts  in  the  Alps  was  laid,  for  tourists  abound 
only  where  there  are  good  inns.  When  M.  Seiler  died  in  X891 
he  was  proiMietor  of  most  <rf  the  great  hotels  in  and  around 
Zermatt  The  Matterhom,  which  frowns  over  the  village  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  was  not  conquered  till  1865,  Mr  E. 
Whymper  and  two  guides  then  alone  surviving  the  terrible 
acddent  in  which  thdr  four  comrades  perished.  The  easy 
glader  pass  of  the  St  Th^odule  (10,899  ft.)  leads  S.  hi  six  hours 
from  the  village  to  the  Val  Tournanche,  a  tributary  glen  of  the 
valley  of  Aosta. 

ZBROb  the  figure  0  In  the  Atabic  notation  for  numbeiS) 
nought,  dpher.  The  Arabic  name  for  the  figure  was  sifr, 
which  meant  literally  an  empty  things  The  old  Latin  writers 
on  arithmetic  translated  or  transliterated  the  Arabic  word  at 
tepkyrum;  thb  in  Ital.  became  tefirOf  contracted  to  xero, 
borrowed  by  F.  s^,  whence  it  came  late  into  English.  The 
Spanish  form  eifr&f  more  dosdy  resembling  the  original  Arabic^ 
gave  O.  Fr.  eifre,  mod.  ckijfre,  also  used  in  the  sense  of  mono- 
gram, and  English  "dpher"  which  is  thus  a  doublet.  In 
physics,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  point  with  which  phenomena 
are  quantitatively  compared,  espedally  to  a  point  of  a  graduated 
instrument  between  a  positive  and  negative  or  ascemfing  and 
descending  scale,  as  in  the  scales  of  temperature. 

ZBDLBIfRODA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prindpality  of 
Reuss-the-Elder,  situated  on  a  high  plateau  in  a  well-wooded 
and  holy  country,  35  m.  N.  from  Hof  by  the  railway  to  Werdau. 
Pop.  (r9oo)  9419.  The  town  contains  a  handsome  town  hall, 
several  chtuxihes  and  sdMob,  and  carries  on  an  active  industry 
in  cotton  and  woollen  stocking  manufacture.  Zeulenruda  is 
mentioned  as  a  village  as  early  as  1399,  and  it  obtained  muni* 
dpal  ri^ts  in  1438.  Since  1500  it  has  belonged  to  the  Greix 
brandi  of  the  Reuss  line  of  princes. 

ZEUS*  the  Greek  counterpart  of  the  Roman  god,  Jupiter 
iq.v.).  In  the  recorded  periods  of  Hellenic  history,  Zeus  was 
accqHed  as  the  chief  god  of  the  pantheon  of  the  Grcdcs;  and 
the  religious  progress  <oll  the  peo|4e  from  lower  to  higher  Ideas 
can  be  wdl  iDustnted  by  the  study  of  his  ritual  and  persondity. 
His  name  is  formed  from  a  root  irr,  meaning  "  bright,"  whidi 
appears  in  other  Aryan  languages  as  a  formative  part  of  divine 
xuimes,  such  as  (he  Sanskrit  DyiuSj  "sky";  Latin  Diavis, 
JooiSf  Ditspiter,  dhus;  Old  English  Tiw,  Norse  Tyr.  The 
condusion  that  has  been  frequently  drawn  from  these  facts,  that 
all  the  Indo-Germanic  stocks  before  their  dispersal  worshipped  a 
penonal  Hig^  God,  the  Sky-Father,  has  been  now  seen  to  be 
hasardous.*  Nevertheless,  it  remains  probable  that  Zeus  had 
already  been  ooncdved  as  a  personal  and  pre-eminent  god  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  leading  Hellenic  triba  before  they  entered 
the  peninsula  which  became  their  historic  home.  In  the  first 
phcc,  his  pre-eminence  is  obviously  pre>Homeric;  for  Homer 
was  no  pTttcher  or  innovator  in  religion,  but  s^ves  us  some  at 
least  of  the  primary  facts  of  the  contemporary  reb'gious  behds 
prevafling  about  1000  B.C.:  and  he  attests  for  us  tbe  supremacy 
of  Zeus  as  a  beUef  which  was  unquestioned  by  the  average 
Hellene  of  the  time;  and  appreciating  how  slow  was  the  process 
of  religious  change  in  the  earlier  period,  we  shall  believe  that 
the  god  had  won  this  position  long  before  the  Homeric  age. 
In  the  next  place,  we  cannot  trace  the  origfax  ni  his  worship 

*Sce.  however.  Schrader.  PrAisUnic  AnHfmHis  ef  tbe  Aryan 
PeopUi  (tmn&  Jevons),  416-419. 
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back  to  any  special  stock  or  pajticuhr  locality;  we  cannot 
find  a  single  community  that  did  not  possess  his  worship  or 
that  preserved  any  legend  that  suggests  a  late  date  for  its 
introduction.  Doubtless,  it  has  very  andent  and  dose  asso- 
ciations with  Thessaly;  for  most  of  the  leading  tribes  must 
have  entered  Hellas  by  this  route,  and  remembezed  the  moun- 
tain  Olympus  that  dominates  this  region  as  the  earliest  home 
of  his  cult,  and  took  with  them  to  theh-  most  distant  settlements 
the  cult-title  'OXiifxrun.  Also,  some  of  the  prehistoric  stocks 
in  Thessaly,  like  the  Achaean  Aeaddae,  may  have  regarded 
him  as  specially  their  ancestor.  But  to  maintain  therefore 
that  he  originated  in  Thessaly  as  the  special  deity  of  a  single 
tribe,  who  were  able  to  impose  him  upon  the  whole  of  Hellas, 
is  agafaist  the  analogies  offered  by  the  study  of  the  special 
cults  of  Greek  polytheism.  But  if  we  assume  that  he  was  the 
aboriginal  Hellenic  High  God,  we  must  be  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  the  separate  communities  were  always  liable  to  cherish 
other  divinities  with  a  more  ardent  and  closer  devotion,  whether 
divinities  that  they  brought  with  them  or  divinities  that  they 
found  powerfully  established  in  the  conquered  lands,  Athena 
or  Hera,  for  instance,  in  Attica  or  Argolis,  or  Poseidon  in  the 
Wnyzn  settlements.  This  in  fact  is  a  frequent  fate  of  a  "  High 
God "  in  polytheistic  systems;  he  is  vaguely  praised  and 
reverenced,  but  lower  divine  powers  are  nearer  to  the  people's 
love  or  fear.  _ 

The  Cretan  legend  of  1^  birth  and  origin,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  Cretan  cult  of  Zeus  Kp9Ta7fr^s,^  "  Zeus  bom  in  Crete," 
may  appear  evidence  against  the  theory  just  set  forth.  But  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  birth-legend  bdongs  to  the  earliest  stratum 
of  the  2^us-re]igion.  The  Aryan  Hellenes  found  in  many  of 
the  conquered  lands  the  predominant  cult  of  a  mother-goddess, 
to  whom  they  gradually  had  to  affiliate  their  own  High  God: 
and  in  Crete  they  found  her  cult  assodated  with  the  figure  of  a 
male  divinity  who  was  believed  to  be  bom  and  to  die  at  certain 
periods;  probably  he  was  an  early  form  of  Dionysus,  but  owing 
to  his  prominence  in  the  island  the  Hellenic  settlers  may  have 
called  him  Zeus;  and  this  would  explain  the  markedly 
Dionysiac  character  of  the  later  Zeus-religion  in  Crete. 

We  can  now  consider  the  question  how  the  god  was  imagined 
in  the  popular  belief  of  the  earliest  and  later  periods.  Homer 
is  our  earUest  literary  witness;  and  the  portrait  that  he  presents 
of  Zeus  is  too  well  known  to  need  minute  description.  To 
appreciate  it,  we  must  distinguish  the  lower  mythologic  aspect 
<^  him,  in  which  he  appears  as  an  amorous  and  capricious  deity 
lacking  often  in  dignity  and  real  power,  and  the  higher  rdigious 
aspect,  in  which  he  is  conceived  as  the  All-Father,  the  Father 
of  Gods  and  men  in  a  spiritual  or  moral  sense,  as  a  God 
omnipotent  in  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  the  realms  bdow, 
as  a  God  of  righteousness  and  justice  and  mercy,  who  regards 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath  and  hears  the  voice  of  the  suppliant 
and  sinner,  and  in  whom  the  pious  and  the  lowly  trust.  In 
fact  the  later  Greek  religion  did  not  advance  much  above  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  Homeric,  although  the  poets  and 
philosophers  deepened  certain  of  its  nobler-  traits.  But  Homer 
we  now  know  to  be  a  relatively  late  witness  in  this  matter. 
How  much  of  his  sketch  is  really  primitive,  and  what  can  we 
learn  or  guess  concerning  the  millennium  that  preceded  him? 
His  God  is  pronouncedly  individual  and  personal,  and  probably 
Zeus  had  reached  this  stage  of  character  at  the  dawn  of  Hellenic 
history.  Yet  traces  of  a  pre-dcistic  and  animistic  period  sur- 
vived here  and  there;  for  instance,  in  Arcadia  we  find  the 
thunder  itself  called  Zeus  (Zeus  Ktpwvds)  in  a  Mantincan  inscrip* 
tion,'  and  the  stone  near  Gythium  in  Laconia  on  which  Orestes 
sat  and  was  cured  of  his  madness,  evidently  a  thunder-stone, 
was  named  itadf  Zein  Koanrcbrat,  which  must  be  interpreted  as 
"Zeus  that  fell  from  heaven";'  we  here  observe  that  the 
personal  God  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  emerged  from  the  divine 
thing  or  divine  phenomenon.  Yet  the  Arcadians,  like  the 
other  Greeks,  had  probably  long  before  Homer  risen  above 
this  stage  of  thought;  for  Greek  religion  was  so  strongly 

^  Corp.  Inser.  Graec.  3554. 

«  BuU.  Corr.  HeU.,  1878.  p.  515.  t  Pau«o.  iu.  M.  1. 


conservative  thct  it  picserved  side  by  aide  the  deposits  of  differ- 
ent ages  of  thought  sundered  perhaps  by  thousands  of  years. 

Again  the  Homeric  Zeus  is  fully  anthropomorphic;  but  in 
numy  domains  of  Greek  religion  we  discover  the  traces  oi.  therio- 
morphism,  when  the  deity  was  regarded  as  often  incarnate  in 
the  form  of  an  animal  or  the  animal  might  itself  be  worshipped 
in  its  own  right.  We  seem  to  find  it  latent  in  the  Arcadian 
worship  of  Zeus  Aucaibs  and  the  legend  of  King  Lycaon.  The 
latter  offers  a  cannibal-meal  to  the  disguised  Cod,  who  turns 
him  into  a  wolf  for  his  sins;  and  the  later  Arcadian  ritual  in 
honour  of  this  God  betrays  a  hint  of  lycanthiopy;  some -one 
who  partook  of  the  sacrifice  or  who  swam  across  a  certain  lake 
was  supposed  to  be  transformed  into  a  wolf  for  a  certain  time.* 
Robertson  Smith*  was  the  first  to  propose  that  we  have  here 
the  traces  of  an  andent  totemistic  sacrifice  of  a  wolf-dan,  iRrho 
offered  the  " theanthropic "  animal  "the  onan-woif"  to  the 
wolf-God.  The  totemistic  theory  in  its  application  to  Greek 
religion  cannot  be  here  discussed;  but  we  may  note  that  there 
is  no  hint  in  the  story  that  the  wolf  was  offered  to  Zeus  and 
that  the  name  AucdZos  could  not  originally  have  designated 
the  "  wolf  "-God:  for  from  the  stem  Xmco-  we  should  set  the 
adjecdve  ^vmews,  not  Xukoios;  the  latter  is  better  derived  from 
a  word  such  as  Xwcq*  "  light,"  and  may  allude  to  the  God  of 
the  dear  sky;  in  fact  the  wolf,  which  was  a  necessary  animal 
in  the  ritual  and  legend  of  Apollo  AUkhos^  may  have  strayed 
casually  into  association  with  Zeus  Awcaios,  attracted  by  a 
false  etymology.  Another  ritual,  fascinating  for  the  glimpse 
it  affords  of  very  old-world  thoui^t,  is  that  of  the  DiipoUa,  the 
yearly  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Polieus  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.* 
In  this  an  ox  was  slaughtered  ^ith  ceremonies  unique  in  Greece; 
the  priest  who  slew  him  fied  and  remained  in  exile  for  a  period, 
and  the  axe  that  was  used  was  tried,  condenmed  and  flung 
into  the  sea;  the  hide  of  the  slain  ox  was  stuffed  with  hay, 
and  this  effigy  of  the  ox  was  yoked  to  the  |dough  and  feigned 
to  be  alive.  Again  Robertson  Smith  saw  here  the  "  thean- 
tbropic"  animal,  the  Ox-God-man,  eaten  sacramentally  by  an 
ox-tribe,  and  so  sacred  that  his  death  is  a  murder  that  must  be 
atoned  for  in  other  ways  and  by  a  feigned  resurrection.  We 
recognize  indeed  the  sacramental  meal  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
ox;  but  the  animal  may  have  acquired  this  sanctity  tempo- 
rarily through  contact  with  the  altar;  we  need  not  suppose 
an  ox-dan — the  priest  was  merely  ^o^rn^r  "  the  herdsman  "— 
nor  assume  the  permanmt  sanctity  of  the  ox,  nor  the  bdief 
that  the  ddty  was  permanently  incarnate  in  the  ox:  the  main 
parts  of  the  ceremony  can  be  explained  as  cattle-magic  intended 
to  appease  the  rest  of  the  oxen  or  to  prevent  them  suffering 
sympathetically  through  the  death  of  one.  We  may  indeed 
with  Mr  Andrew  Lang  explain  the  many  myths  of  the  bestial 
transformations  of  Zeus  on  the  theory  that  the  Cod  was  the 
tribal  ancestor  and  assumed  the  shape  of  the  animal-totem  in 
order  to  engender  the  tribal  patriarch;'  but  on  the  actual 
cults  of  Zeus  theriomorpihism  has  left  less  trace  than  on  those 
of  many  other  Hellenic  deities.  The  animal  offered  to  him 
may  become  temporarily  sacred;  and  its  skin  would  have 
magic  properties:  this  explains  his  use  of  the  aegis,  the  goat- 
skin, as  a  battle-char^n;  but  of  a  Goat-Zeus,  a  Ram-Zeus,  or  a 
Wolf -Zeus,  there  is  no  real  tiace. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  earliest  ritual  was  the 
human  sacrifice;  besides  the  legend  of  King  Lycaon,  "we  find 
it  in  the  story  of  the  house  of  Athamas  and  in  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Aa^ifortos  of  Thessaly,*  and  other  examples  are  recx>rded. 
The  cmd  rite  had  ceased  in  the  Arcadian  worship  before  Pliny 
wrote,  but  seems  to  have  continued  in  Cyprus  tffl  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  It  was  found  in  the  worship  of  many  other  divinities 
of  Hellas  in  early  times,  and  no  single  explanation  can  be 
given  that  would  apply  to  them  all.  A  hypothesis  favoured  by 
Dr  Frazer,  that  the  victim  is  usually  a  divine  man,  a  priest-king 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hia.  \m.  82;  Pausan.  viu.  3.  {  3  and  {  6. 

»  Article  on  "  Sacrifice  "  in  Ency.  BriL,  9th  ed. 

*Cf.  Porphyry,  ii.  39.  30  (from  Thec^>brastus)  and  I^usul  L 

^i  Myth,  Kitmi  and  RaigUnhu.  176,  •  Herod.  v3. 197. 
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incBniating  the  God,  may  be  licU  applied  to  the  Athsmaatid 
aacrilice  and  to  that  of  King  Lycaon;  for  he  derives  hia  name 
from  the  divinity  himself,  and  acooiding  to  one  venion^  he 
offers  his  own  child;  and  the  Lycaonid  legend  presents  one 
aloiost  unique  feature,  which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  legendary 
Dionysac  sacrifice,  the  human  flesh  is  eaten,  and  the  sacrifice 
is  a  cannibalistio-sacramcnt,  of  which  the  old  Meiicaa  religion 
offers  oonq>icuous  rTamn|f.  Yet  it  is  in  this  religion  of  Zeus 
that  we  see  most  ciearly  the  achievement  oi  progressive  morality; 
Zeus  himself  punishes  and  abolishes  the  savage  practice;  the 
story  related  by  Plutarch,*  how  a  kid  was  substituted  miracu- 
lously for  Helen  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar  to  be  offered,  b  a 
remarkably  ck>se  parallel  to  the  biblical  legend  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

k  We  can  now  oonsidcr  the  special  attxibutcs  of  the  anthropo- 
moffphic  God.  His  character  and  power  as  a  deity  of  the  sky, 
who  ruled  the  phenomena  of  the  air,*  so  clearly  expressed  in 
Homer,  explains  the  greater  part  of  his  cult  and  cult-titlea. 
More  penooal  than  Ouranoa  and  Helioa— with,  whom  he  has 
only  sU^  aisodationa— he  was  woiahin>ed*and  invoked  as 
the  deity  of  the  bright  day  ('Aftdpcof,  AoiMuot,  AiMtouit), 
who  sends  the  rain,  the  wind  and  dew  CO/ifiptost  N^Uibt,  *Tinet, 
OiiyMot,  Ebiptfios,  'LgcoSof),  and  such  a  primitive  adjective 
as  KnHit,  applied  to  things  "that,  fall  from  heaven," 
attests  the  primeval  significance  of  the  name  ci  Zens.  But  the 
thonikr  waa  his  most  striking  mantf estatioD,  and  no  donbt 
he  was  primevally  a  thunder-God,  Knpalmos,  Kfl|pavnoi06XBt, 
'Arrpenubt.  These  colt-titks  had  originally  the  force  of 
magic  invocation,  and  mbch  of  his  ritual  was  weather-magic: 
the  priest  of  Zeoa  AncoSbr,  in  tiihe  of  dionc^t,  was  wont  to 
ascend  Mount  Lycaeum  and  dip  an  oak-boogh  in  a  sacred 
feontain,  and  by  this  sympath^  means  prodooe  mist.*  A 
god  of  this  rharartcr  would  naturally  be  worshipped  on  the 
niotmCain-topa,  and  that  these  were  veiy  frequently  consecrated 
to  him  is  shown  by  the  laxgenumber  of  appellativea  deriv^ 
firom  the  namea  of  moontains.*  But  pcobably  in  hit  eariiest 
Hdknic  period  the  power  of  Zeus  in  the  natural  world  was  not 
limited  to  the  sky.  A  deity  iHio  sent  the  fettilixing  xafais  would 
oooie  to  be  regarded  as  a  god  of  vegetation,  nHo  descended 
into  the  earth  and  whose  power  wodasd  in  the  life  that  wells 
foffth  finom  the  eardi  in  plant  and  tree.  Also  the  dose  tpetial 
aaaociatiDi&  of  the  Euzopaaa,  Tlionder-God  and  the  osk-tiee  has 
recently  been  exposed.*  Homer  calls  the  God  of  the  lower 
world  Zcvt  K«r«xAAnot,*  and  the  title  of  Zeus  XMsmt  which 
was  known  to  Hesiod,  occurred  in  the  worship  of  Corinth ;'  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Enboukus  of  Elensis  and  Tko- 
ptoiius  cC  Lebodda  are  faded  fonns  of  ihfi  Aether  Zens;  in 
the  Phrygian  rdi^on  <rf  Zeus,  which  no  doubt  contains  primitive 
Aryan  dements,  we  find  the  Tlntnder>God  sisoditert  also  with 
tlie  nether  powers.*  . 

'  A  glimpse  into  a  veqr  old  stratum  of  Hellenic  religian  is 
afforded  us-  by  the  records  of  Dodooa.  A  Dodonean  liturgy 
has  been  picaerved  which,  thoo^  framed  in  the  form  of  an 
isvocation  and  adogma,  has  the  force  of  a  spdl-piayer'-^  Zens 
was  and  is  and  will  be,  oh  great  Zeus:  earth  pves  forth  iniits, 
therefore  caU  on  Mother  Earth."*  Zeoa  the  Sky^^jod  Is  seen 
here  allied  to  the  Earth-Goddess,  of  whom  his  fendnine  oomter- 
part,  Dione,  may  have  been  the  personal  form.  And  it  b  at 
Dodona  that  his  sssodation  with  the  oak  is  of  the  doaeat.  His 
ptophet-priests  the  Sdloi  "with  unwashed  feet,  oouddngon 
the  ground,'"*  lived  about  the  sacred  oak«  which  may  be  re- 
garded'* as  the  primeval  shrine  of  the  Aryan  God,  and  inter- 
preted its  orscular  voice,  which  spoke  in  the  rurtUng  of  its 
leaves  or  the  cooing  of  its  doves.  Achilles  haib  the  Dodonean 
God  as  neXotfyuei,  cither  in  the  sense  of  "  Theaasliaa "  or 


«  Clefflens.  Protrept.  p.  31  P. 

*  ParaUela,  35.  *  Pkonn.  vni.'  38,  3. 
«  FameU.  CuUs  «/ Ou  Creek  SkUa,  L  154:  ref.  66-89. 

*  See  Chadwick  in  Anthfopolopul  Jottm,,  1900,  00  "  The  Oak 
and  the  Thunder-Cod.'*  *  JL  ix.  457. 

'  Works  and  Days,  4x6:  Fanaan.  iL  9,  8. 

*  fouru.  HelUn.  Slaif.  iii.  194;  v.  237.  *  Paann.   «.  rs,  10. 
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**  prifflitivo  ";■*  and  Zens,  we  may  bdieve,  long  remained  at 
Dodona  such  aa  he  was  when  the  Hellenic  tribes  first  brought 
him  down  from  the  Balkans,  a  high  God  supreme  in  heaven 
and  in  earth. 

We  may  also  bdieve  that  m  the  eariiest  stages  of  worship 
he  had  already  acquired  a  moral  and  a  social  character.  The 
Homeric  view  of  him  as  the  All-Father  is  a  high  spiritual  con« 
ocpt,  but  one  of  which  many  savage  rdi^kms  of  our  own  time 
are  capable.  The  family,  the  tribe,  the  dty,  the  simpler  and 
more  complex  organisms  of  the  HeUenic  polity,  were  spedslly 
under  his  care  and  direction.  In  spite  of  the  pc^ular  stories 
of  his  amours  and  infidehties,  he  is  the  patrod-God  of  the  mono- 
gamic  marriage,  and  hia  union  with  Hexa  remained  the  divine 
type  of  human  wediodc  **  Reverence  Zeus,  the  Father-God  **: 
"  all  fathers  are  sacred  to  Zens,  the  Father-God,  and  all  brothers 
to  Zeus  the  God  of  the  family  ":  these  phrases  of  Aristophanes 
and  Epictetus"  express  the  ideas  that  engendered  his  titles 
IIaiy>vor,  Pofi^Xaof,  TcXdOr,  *Oftirfwios,  In  the  BwmmMes  of 
Aeschylus**  the  Erinyes  are  reproached  in  that  by  aiding 
Qytcmnestra,  who  slew  her  husband,  "  they  are  dishonour- 
ing and  bringing  to  naught  the  pledges  of  Zeus  and  Heia,  the 
marris8&*goddess ";  and  these  were  the  divinities  to  whom 
sacrifice  was  offered  bdore  the  wedding,^  and  it  may  be  that 
some  kind  .of  mimetic  representation  of  the  "  Holy  Marriage," 
the  'lip^  trdfiof ,  of  Zeus  and  Hera  formed  a  part  of  the  Attic 
nuptial  ceremonies.**  The  "  Holy  Marriage  "  was  celebrated  hi 
many  parte  of  Greece,  and  certain  details  of  the  ritual  suggest 
that  it  was  of  great  antiquity:  here  and  there  it  may  have  had 
the  significance  of  vegetation-magic,"  like  the  marriage  of  the 
Lord  and  lady  of  May;  but  gencially  it  seems  to  have  been 
only  regarded  aa  a  divine  counterpart  to  the  human  ccrenwny. 
Sodety  may  have  at  one  time  been  matriUnear  in  the  com- 
munitka  that  become  the  historic  Hdlcnes;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  trace  in  the  wofship  of  Zeus  and  Hera.** 

In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  famfly  morality  in  Hellas  centred  in 
Zeus,  whose  akar  in  the  coortytfd  was  the  bond  of  the  idns- 
men;  and  sins  sgafnst  the  family,  sndi  ss  unnatural  vice  and 
the  exposure  of  children,  ore  sometimes  spoken  of  ss  offences 
aguut  the  Hi^  God.** 

He  was  also  the  tutelary  ddty  of  the  larger  organisation  ol 
the  phratria;  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  ^fArptot  was  the  nseeting- 
point  of  the  pkrateres,  when  they  were  assembled  to  conskler 
the  legitimacy  of  the  new  applicants  for  admission  into  their 
drde.» 

His  rdi^on  slao  came  to  assist  the  devdopment  of  certain 
kgd  ideas,  for  instance,  the  rights  of  private  or  family  pro- 
perty in  land;  he  guarded  the  allotments  as  Zc^-  KXd^NOf,** 
and  Che  Greek  commandment  "thou  shalt  not  remove  thy 
ndghbour's  landmaric "  was  maintained  by  iZeus  'Opiost  the 
god  of  boundaries,  a  more  personal  power  than  the  Latin 
Jupiter  Terminus.^ 

His  highest  pditical  functions  were  summed  up  in  the  title 
IleXiefo,  a  cult-name  of  legendary  antiquity  in  Athens,  and 
frequent  in  the  HeUenic  world.** 

His  consort  m  his  political  life  was  not  Hera,  but  his  daughter 
Athena  PoUas.  He  sat  in  her  judgment  court  M  naXXoSlqp 
where  cases  of  invduntary  homidde  were  tried.**  With  her  he 
shared  the  chapd  in  the  Coundl-Hall  of  Athens  dedicated  to 
them  under  the  titles  of  Bot^oSot  and  BevXoIo,  "  the  inspirers 
of  oouascV  by  which  they,  were  worshipped  in  many  parts  of 

**/?.  xvi.333. 

»  Arist.  Nubl  1468;  Epict.  Diatnb.  tiL  ch.  ir. 

*<si3«si4.  **SdML  Aristopli.  TlcsiM.  973. 

1*  Pnotins,  e.v.  TmAt  viuat; 

^  See  Fiaser's  CeUUm  BwiK  sod  ed.  i.  336^17. 

"The  attempts  to  discover  the  traces  of  matrilinear  sodety  in 
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Greece.*  llie  political  aasembfy  and  the  law-court  were  conse- 
crated to  Zc6$  'ATopatbf »'  and  being  the  eternal  source  of  justice 
he  might  be  invoked  as  Autof&jvfot  "  The  Just."*  As  the  god 
who  brought  the  people  under  one  government  he  might  be 
worshipped  as  U&^fitn;*  as  the  deity  of  the  whole  of  Hellas, 
*EXX&nof/  a  title  that  belonged  originally  to  Aegina  and  to 
the  prehistoric  tribe  of  the  Aeaddae,  and  had  once  the  narrower 
application  to  the  "Thessalian  Hellenes,"  but  acquired  the 
Pan-HeEenic  sense,  in  fact  expanded  into  the  foim  UoptKkfynosi 
perhaps  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  when  thanks- 
giving for  the  victory  took  the  form  of  dedications  and  sacrifice 
to  "  Zeus  the  Liberator  "— 'EX»0^xos  •  Finally,  in  the  for- 
mulae adopted  for  the  public  oath,  where  many  deities  were 
invoked,  the  name  of  Zeus  was  the  masterword. 

There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  this  political  character  of 
Zeus  belongs  to  the  earliest  period  of  his  religion,  and  it  re- 
mained as  long  as  that  religion  lasted.  Yet  in  one  respect 
Apollo  was  more  dominant  in  the  p^tical  life;  for  ApoUo 
possessed  the  more  powerful  orade  of  Delphi.  Zeus  spoke 
directly  to  his  people  at  J>odona  only,^  and  with  authority  only 
in  ancient  times;  for  owing  to  historical  circumstances  and 
the  disadvantage  of  its  position,  Dodona  paled  before  Ddphi. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  certain  moral  aspects-  of  his 
cult.  The  morality  attaching  to  the  oath,  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  conscience  of  primitive  peoples,  was  expressed  in  the  cult 
of  Zeus  "Opnost  the  God  who  punished  perjury.*  The  whole 
history  of  Greek  legal  and  moral  conceptions  attaching  to  the 
guilt  of  homicide  can  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  cult-appeUa- 
tivcs  of  Zeus.  The  Greek  consciousness  of  the  sin  of  murder, 
only  dimly  awakened  in  the  Homeric  period,  and  only  sensitive 
at  first  when  a  kinsman  or  a  suppUant  was  slain,  gradually 
expands  till  the  sanctity  of  all  human  life  becomes  recognized 
by  the  higher  morality  of  the  people:  and  the  names  of  Zebt 
MaXlxtor,  the  dread  deity  of  the  ghost-world  whom  the  sinner 
must  make  **  placable  J'  of  Zebt  *Uhios  and  UfiocrporaZos,  to 
whom  the  oonsdence-striken  outcast  may  turn  for  mercy  and 
pardon,  play  a  guiding-part  in  this  momentous  evolution.* 

£ven  this  summary  reveals  the  deep  indebtedness  of  early 
Greek  civilization  to  this  cult,  which  engendered  ideas  of  im- 
portance for  the  bicker  religious  thought  of  the  race,  and  which 
might  have  developed  into  a  monotheistic  religion,  had  a 
prophet-philosopher  arisen  powerful  enough  to  combat  the 
polytheistic  proclivities  of  Hellaa.  Yet  the  figure  of  Zeus  had 
almost  faded  from  the  religious  world  of  Hellas  some  time 
before  the  end  of  paganism;  and  Ludan  makes  him  complain 
that  even  the  Egyptian  Anubis  is  more  popular  than  he,  and 
that  men  think  they  have  done  the  outworn  God  sufficient 
honour,  if  they  sacrifice  to  him  onoe  in  five  years  at  Olympia. 
The  history  of  religions  supplies  us  with  many  examples  of  the 
Hi^  God  losing  his  hold  on  the  people's  consciousness  and 
love.  In  the  case  of  this  cult  the  cause  may  well  have  been  a 
certain  coldness,  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  mystic  ardour,  in 
the  service.  These  stimulants  were  offered  rather  by  Demeter 
and  Dionysus,  later  by  Cybele,  Isls  and  Mithras. 

BiBUOCRAPBT.— For  older  authorities  see  Pretler-Robert,  GrU- 
ehisehe  MythologU,  i.  pp.  115-159;  Welcker**  GrUckiscU  GWnkkre, 
ii.  pp.  17^16;  among  recent  works,  Gnippe's  GriMkisckd  Mytluh 
logte,  U.  pp.  1100-1121;  FarneU's  Cults  of  the  Creek  States »  voL  L 
PP-  35'i  7S :  Daremberg  and  Sagiio,  Dicttonnnire  des  antiquilisfreeques 
et  roimdnes,  a.v.,  "  Tupiter  '^  A.  B.  Cook's  articles  in  Classiad 
JRflTMw.  1903-IQO4,  ^'Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  the  .Oak":  for  cult- 
monuments  ana  art-representations,  Overbeck,  Kunsl~lii2^iohri€, 
voLL  (L.R.F.) 

ZEUZISf  a  Greek  painter,  who  flourished  about  430-390  B.C., 
and  described  himself  as  a  native  of  Heradea,  meaning  pro- 
bably the  town  on  the  Black  Sea.    He  was,  according  to  one 

*■  Antiphon  vL  p.  789 ;  Pausan.  L  3, 5 :  d.  Corp.  Jnscr,  Attk.  ill.  683. 

*  Famell,  op.  c$i.  vol^  i.  p.  163. 

'  Amor.  Joum.  Arckaeol.,  1905,  p.  309. 

•  C.  /.  A.  3,  7.    Head.  HisL  Ntan,  p.  569^ 

•  Herod,  ix.  7.  4;  Ptnd.  If  em.  v.  15  (Sdu>l.). 
*Simomdes,  Fraji.  140  <Bergk),  Strab.  41a. 

'  There  was  a  minor  otade  of  2Seus  at  Olympia.   See  Oraclb. 

*  Pausan.  v.  34. 9.  •  FaraeU,  op.  cit,  vgL  i.  pp.  64-69. 


account/ a  pupn  of  Damophihis  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  the  other 
stat«nent  being  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Neseus  of  Thasoa.  After- 
wards he  ai^tears  to  have  resided  in  Ephesus.  His  known 
works 


I. 
2. 
3- 
4- 

t 


Zeus  surrounded  by  Deities. 

Eros  crowned  with  Ro^es. 

Marsyas  bound. 

Pan. 

Centaur  family.  . 

Boreas  or  TritonJ 

Infant  Heracles  strangling  the 
serpents  in  presence  o?  his 
parents,  Alcmena  and  Am- 
phitryon. 


8.  Alcmena. '  possibly   another 
name  'dr  V. 

9.  Helena  at  Croton. 

10.  Penelope. 

11.  Menelau& 

12.  Athlete. 

13.  An  old  Woman. 

14.  Boy  with  grapes. 
IS>  Grapes. 

16.  Monochromes: 

17.  Plastic  works  in  day. 

In  andent  records  we  are  told  that  Zcuxis,  following  the 
initiative  of  ApoUodoni^  had  introduced  into  the  art  of  paint- 
ing a  method  of  representing  his  figures  in  light  and  shadow, 
as  opposed  to  the  older  method  of  outline,   with  large  flat 
masses  of  colour  for  draperies,  and  other  details,  such  as  had 
been  practised  by  Polygnotus  and  others  of  the  gxeat  fresco 
painters.    The  new  method  led  to  smaller  compositions,  and 
often  to  pictures  consisting  of  only  a  smgle  figure,  on  which  it 
was  more  easy  for  the  painter  to  demonstrate  the  combined 
effect  of  the  various  means  by  which  he  obtained  perfect  round- 
ness of  form.    The  dSect  would  appear  strongly  realistic,  as 
compared  with  the  older  method,  and  to  this  was  probably  due 
the  origin  of  such  stories  as  the  contest  in  which  Zetuds  painted 
a  bundi  of  grapes  so  like  reality  that  birds  flew  towards  it, 
while  Parrhasius  painted  a  curtain  which  tvea  Zeiuds  mistook 
for  real.    It  is  pnhaps  a  variation  ci  this  story  when  we  are 
told  (Pliny)  thkt  Zeuxis  also  painted  a  boy  holding  grapes 
towards  which  birds  flew,  the  artist  remarking  that  if  the 
boy  had  been  as  well  painted  as  the  grapes  the  birds  would 
have  kept  at  a  distance.    But,  if  the  method  of  Zenxis  led  him 
to  real  roundness  of  form,  to  zuLtural  colouring,  and  to  pictures 
oonmsting  of  single  figures  or  nearly  so,  it  was  likdy  to  lead 
him  also  to  search  for  striking  attitude  or  motives,  which  by 
the  obviousness  of  their  meaning  should  emulate  the  plain 
intelligibility  of  the  larger  compositions  of  older  times.   Ludan, 
in  his  Zeuxis,  speaks  of  him  as  carrying  this  search  to  a  novd 
and  strange  degree,  as  illustrated  in  the  group  of  a  female 
Centaur  with  her  young.    When  the  picture  was  exhibited,  the 
^)ectatots  admired  its  novdty  and  overlooked  the  skill  of  the 
painter,  to  the  vexation  of  Zeuxis.    The  pictures  of  Hcrades 
strangling  the  serpents  to  the  astofiishment  of  his  fother  and 
mother  (7),  Penelope  (xo),  and  Mcnclaus  Weeping-  (xi)  are 
quoted  as  instances  in  which  strong  motives  miturally  presented 
Uiemsdves  to  him*    But,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  towards 
realism  inherent,  in  the  new  method  of  Zenxis,  he  is  said  to  have 
retained  the  ideality  which  had  characterized  his  predecessors. 
Of  ail  his  known  works  it  would  be  expected  that  this  quaUty 
would  have  appeared  best  in  his  famous  picture  of  Hdena',  for 
this  reason,  that  we  cannot  conceive  any  striking  or  effective 
inddent  for  him  in  her  career.   In  addition  to  this,  however, 
Quintilian  states  {Ins$,  Oral.  zii.  zo,  4)  that  in  respect  of  robust* 
nest  of  types  Zeuxis  had  folfowed  Homer,. while  there  is  the 
fact  that  he  had  inscribed  two  verses  of  the  Ithd  (iii  «s6  seq.) 
under  his  figure  of  Hdena.   As  models  for  the  picture  he  was 
allowed  the  presence  of  five  of  the  most  beautiful  maidens  of 
Croton  at  his  own. request,  in  order  that 'he  might  be  able  to 
"transfer  th«  truth  of  life  to  a  mute  image."    Cicero  (De 
ImwU.  uL  z,  x)  assumed  that  Z«uxis  had  found  distributed 
among  these  five,  the  various  elements  that  went  to  make  up  a 
figure  of  ideal  b«uty.    It  should  not,  however,  be  understood 
that  the  painter  had  made  up  his  figure  by  the  process  of  com- 
bining the  good  points  of  various  models,  but  rather  that  he 
found  among  those  models  the  points  that  answered  to  the 
ideal  Hdena  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  he  merdy  required  the 
models  to  guide  and  correct  himself  by  during  the  process  of 
transferring  his  ideal  to  form  and  colour.    Tids  picture  also  is 
said  to  have  been  exhibited  publidy,  with  the  result  that 
Zeiixis  made  much  profit  out' of  it.   By  this  and  otthcr  meaofl, 
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are  told,  he  became  so  rich  as  nther  to  give  away  his  pic- 
tures than  to  sell  them.  He  presented  his  Alcmena  to  the 
Agrigentines,  his  Pan  to  King  Aithelaus  of  Macedonia,  whose 
palace  he  is  also  said  to  have  decorated  with  paintings.  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny  {N.H.  nzv.  63),  he  made  an  ostentatious  display 
of  his  wealth  at  Olympia  in  having  his  name  woven  in  letters 
of  gold  on  his  dress.  Under  his  picture  of  an  athlete  (is)  he 
wrote  that  **  It  is  easier  to  revile  than  to  rival  **  Oiwyi^^trcrol  ns 
SaSXKa9  ij  la^Jifftnu).  A  contemporary,  Isocrates  {De  Ptrmui.  a), 
remarks  tliat  no  one  would  say  that  Zeuxis  and  Parrfaasius 
bad  the  same  profession  as  those  persons  who  point  pinakia,  or 
tablets  of  terra-cotta.  We  possess  many  examples  of  the  vase- 
painting  <rf  the  period  circa  400  B.C.,  and  it  b  noticeable  on 
them  that  there  is  great  freedom  and  facility  in  drawing  the 
human  form,  besides  great  carelessness.  In  the  absence  o^ 
fresa»  paintings  of  that  date  we  have  only  these  vases  to  fall 
back  upon.  Yet,  with  their  limited  resources  of  colour  and 
perspective,  they  in  a  measure  show  the  influence  of  Zeuxis, 
while,  as  would  be  expected,  they  retain  pcriiaps  more  of  the 
smplidty  of  older  times. 

ZHILBIIOVODSK,  a  health  resort  of  Russian  Caucasia,  in 
the  province  of  Terek,  lying  at  an  altitude  of  1885  ft.  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Zhelesnaya  Gora  (»8o5  ft.),  11  m.  by  rail  N.N.W. 
from  ^atigorsk.  It  possesses  chalybeate  brings  of  tempera- 
ture; 56}-96*  Fahr.;  the  buildings  over  the  springs  were  erected 
in  18^3.  The  season  lasts  from  early  in  June  to  the  middle  of 
September. 

ZUITOHIR,  or  JiTOins,  a  town  of  western  Russia,  capital 
of  the  government  of  Volhynia,  on  the  Teterev  river,  83  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Kiev.  Pop.  (1900)  80,787,  more  than  one-third 
Jews.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bisjiop.  Two  printing  offices 
in  Zhitomir  issue  neariy  one-half  of  all  the  Hebrew  books  printed 
in  Russia.  The  Jeirish  merchants  carry  on  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  in  timber  and  wooden 
wares  from  the  forests  to  the  north.  Kid  gloves,  tobacco,  dyes 
and  spirits  are  manufactured. 

.  Zhitomir  is  a  very  old  dty,  tradition  tracing  its  foundation 
as  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  Scandinavian  adventurers, 
Askold  and  Dir  (9th  century).  The  annab,  however,  mention 
it  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  invasions  of  the  Tatars,  who 
plundered  it  in  the  X3th,  X4th  and  1 7th  centuries  (1606),  or 
in  connexion  with  destructive  conflagrations.  It  fdl  under 
Lithuanian  rule  in  1320,  and  during  the  X5th  century  was  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Later  it  became  part  of 
Pdand,  and  when  the  Cossacks  rose  under  their  chieftain, 
Bogdan  Chmielnicki  (1648),  they  sacked  the  town.  It  was 
annexed  to  Russia  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Ukraine  in  1778. 

ZHOB,  a  valley  and  river  in  the  N.E.  of  Baluchistan.  The 
Zhob  is  a  large  valley  running  from  the  hills  near  Ziarat  first 
eastward  and  then  northward  parallel  to  the  Indus  frontier, 
tin  it  meets  the  Comal  river  at  Khajuri  Kach.  It  thus  becomes 
a  strategic  line  of  great  importance,  as  being  the  shortest  route 
between  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  Quetta,  and 
dominates  all  the  Pathan  tribes  of  Baluchbtan  by  cutting 
between  them  and  Aighanistan.  Up  to  the  year  1884  it  was 
practically  unknown  to  Europeans,  but  the  Zhob  Valley  Expe- 
dition of  that  year  opened  it  up,  and  in  1889  the  Zhob  Valley 
and  Gomal  Pass  were  taken  under  the  control  of  the  British 
Government.  The  Zhob  Valle/  was  the  scene  of  punitive 
British  expeditions  in  1884  and  1890.  In  1890  Zhob  was 
formed  into  a  district  or  political  agency,  with  its  headquarters 
at  F9rt  Sandeman:  pop.  (1901)  3552.  As  reconstituted  in 
1903,  the  dbtrict  has  an  area  of  9626  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901) 
69,7x8,  mostly  Pathans  of  the  Kakar  tribe. 

See  Sir  T.  H.  Holdicb's  Indiam  Barderiamd  (1901):  Bruce's 
Formard  Policy  (i«x>);  McFall't  With  tkt  Zhob  Field  For€4  (189S); 
and  Zhob  Dis^  CautUtr  (Bombay.  1907). 

2IASAT  ("  a.  Mahommedan  shrine  ")•  the  summer  residence 
of  the  chief  commissioner  of  Baluchbtan,  and  sanatorium  for 
the  European  troops  at  Quetu:  8850  ft.  above  the  sea  and 


33  m.  by  cart-road  from  the  raflway.  There  b  a  good  water- 
supply,  and  the  hilb  around  are  well-wooded  and  picturesque.  • 

ZICHT  (of  Zich  and  VftsonykeO),  the  name  of  a  noble  Magyar 
family,  co&s|)iaious  in  Hungirtan  hbtory  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  X3th  century  onwards.  Its  first  authentic  ancestor  bore 
the  name  of  Zayk,  and  thb  was  the  surname  of  the  family 
until  it  came  into  possession  of  Zich  in  the  x5th  century.  It 
first  Came  Into  great  prominence  in  the  16th  century,  bdng  given 
countly  rank  in  1679  in  the  person  of  the  imperial  general 
Stefan  Zichy  (d.  1693).  Hb  descendants  divided,  first  into  two 
branches:  those  of  Zichy-Palota  and  Zicfay-Karlbuig.  The 
Palota  line,  divided  again  into  three:  that  of  Nagy-L&ng,  that 
of  Adony  and  Szent-Mikl6s,  and  that  of  Palota,  which  died  out 
in  the  male  line  in  X874.  The  line  of  Zichy-Karlbuig  (since 
18x1  Zichy-Ferraxb)  split  into  four  branches:  that  of  VedrOd, 
that  of  Vfzsony,  and  those  of  Daruvftr  and  Csics6,  now 
extinct. 

Cotmr  KAkoly  Zkhy  (1753*1826)  was  Austrian  war  minbter 
in  X809  and  minbter  of  the  interior  in  1813-18x4;  his  son. 
Count  FEinDiAifO  (1783-1862)  was  the  Austrian  field-marshal 
condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  surrendering  Venice 
to  the  insurgents  in  X848  (he  was  pardoned  in  1851).  Count 
OdOn  [Edmund]  Zichy  (1809- 1848),  administrator  of  the 
county  of  Vesq>r6m,  was  hanged  on  the  30th  of  September 
X848  by  order  of  a  Hungarian  court-martial,  presided  over  by 
GCrgei,  for  acting  as  Jellachich's  emissary  to  the  imperial 
general  Roth.  Count  Fekenc  Zicrv  (i8ii-r90o)  was  secre- 
tary of  state  for  commerce  in  the  Sx^h^nyi  minbtry  of  1848, 
but  retired  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  joined  the  im- 
perial side,  and  acted  as  imperial  commissary;  from  X874  to 
x88o  he  was  Austrbn  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Count 
Oofin  ZiCRY  (X8XX-1894)  was  remarkable  for  hb  great  activity 
in  promoting  art  and  industry  in  Austria-Hungary;  he  founded 
the  Oriental  Museum  in  Vienna.  Hb  son,  Count  Eucen 
Zichy  (b.  1837),  inherited  hb  father's  n&table  collections,  and 
followed  him  in  hb  economic  activities^  he  three  times  vbited 
the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  to  investigate  the  original  seat 
of  the  Magyars,  publishing  as  the  result  Voyages  an.  Caucan 
(2  vob.,  Budapest,  X897)  and  PriUe  dsiatische  Far$ckuni$reise 
(6  vob.,  in  Magyar  and  German;  Budapest  and  Leipzig,  X900- 
1905).  Count  FexdinXnd  Zzcby  (b.  1829),  vice-president  of 
the  Hungarian  stadtholdershfp  under  the  Mailith  r^me,  was 
condemned  in  1863  under  the  press  hws  to  the  loss  of  hb 
titles  and  to  imprisormient.  In  X867  he  was  elected  to  the 
Hungarian  parliajnent,  at  first  joining  the  party  of  De4k,  and 
subsequently  becoming  one  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  People's  Party  (see  HtmCARY,  History).  His  second 
son,  Count  AlaoAr  Zichy  (b.  1864),  also  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  People's  Party,  was  made  minbter  of  the  royal  house- 
hold in  the  Wekerle  cabinet  of  1906.  Count  JAnos  Zicht 
(b.  x868),  also  from  1896  to  1906  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
People's  Party  in  the  Lower  House,  and  after  1906  attached 
to  Andrissy's  Constitutional  Party,  was  of  importance  as  the 
confidant  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  Archduke  Francb 
Ferdinand.  CotTNT  G£za  Zichy  (b.  1849).  nephew  of  the 
Count  Fcrenc  mentioned  above,  studied  under  Liszt  and  ber 
came  a  professional  punbt;  in  1891  he  became  intcndant  of 
the  Hungarian  national  opera-house,  a  member  of  the  Hungarbn 
Upper  House  and  bead  of  the  (Conservatoire  at  Budapest. 
Count  MibAly  Zichy  (b.  1829),  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
Hungarian  painters,  was  appointed  court  painter  at  St  Peters- 
burg in  1847  and  accompanied  the  Russian  emperors  on  their 
various  journeys.  The  National  Gallery  at  Budapest  possesses 
some  of  hb  paintings,  notably  that  of  "  Queen  Elizabeth  before 
the  coffin  of  Francb  De&k  ";  but  he  b  best  known  for  his 
illustrations  of  the  works  of  the  great  Magyar  writers  {Pttbty. 
Arany,  &c.). 

ZIBH.  FfiUZ  FRANCOIS  6B0RGE  PHIUBBRT  (x82x-  ), 
French  painter,  was  bom  at  Beaune  (C6tc  d'Or)  in  1821. 
Having  studied  at  the  art  school  of  Dijon,  where  he  carried  off 
the  grand  prix  for  architecture,  he  went  to  Rome  fax  1839  and 
there  continued  hb  studies.    The  years  from  184s  to  i^ 
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were  spent  in  travel  In  the  south  of  Firance,  Italy  and  the  East, 
where  he  fonnd  the  gbwing  sunlight  and  the  rich  oolottr 
peculiarly  suited  to  his  temperament.  His  r^utatioa  is,  how- 
ever, not  based  so  much  on  his  orientalist  canvases  as  on  his 
pictures  ol  Venice,  which  axe  genwally  characterized  by  the 
intensity  of  the  sunny  glow  on  the  red  sails  and  golden-yellow 
buildings  under  a  deep  blue  sky.  Many  of  his  Venetian  pic- 
tures are  purely  imaginative,  and  their  appeal  is  entirely  due 
to  their  qualities  of  colour,  his  architectural  drawing  being 
frequently  faulty  and  careless.  After  "  Sunrise  at  Stamboul," 
which  Thtedore  Gautier  called  "  the  finest  picture  of  modern 
times,"  he  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  In  1857,  And  was 
made  an  officer  in  1878.  "Ilie  majority  of  his  paintings  have 
gone  to  American  private  cdlections,  but  two  of  his  finest 
pictures,  "  The  Doge's  Palace  in  Venice"  (i8sa),  and  a  marine- 
painting,  are  at  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  and  a  "  View  of 
Quai  St  Jean,  Marseilles"  at  the  Marseilles  Gallery,  whilst 
many  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  leading  private  collections 
of  modem  pictures  in  France,  EngLmd  and  Germany.  In 
collaboration  with  Luc  de  Vos  he  illustrated .  The  Death  of 
Paganini, 
See  Faix  Ziem,  by  L.  Roger-Milte  {Lihraine  dg  Fart,  Paris). 

ZIERIKSEE,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Zeeland,  Holland,  on 
the  south  side  oi  the  island  of  Schouwen.  Pop.  6800.  It  is  a 
very  old  town,  and  formerly  flourished  exceedingly  on  account 
of  its  trade  and  fishing,  and  important  salt-nuking  industry, 
and  now  is  the  chief  market  centre  and. port  in  the  island. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the  town-hall  (xsth  century); 
the  Great  Church,  which  was  rebuilt  after  a  fiie  in  1832,  but 
retains  the  lofty  tower  (1454)  belonging  to  the  earlier  building; 
the  Little  Church,  the  prison  and  the  exchange.  The  chief 
public  sqiiare  occupies  the  site  of  a  residence  of  the  counts  of 
Zeeland  dating  from  1048. 

ZIETEN,  HANS  JOACHIM  VON  (1699-1786),  Prussian 
gencral-field-marshal,  began  his  military  career  as  a  volunteer 
in  an  infantry  regiment.  He  retired  after  ten  years'  service, 
but  soon  afterwards  became  a  lieutenant  of  draigoons.  Being 
involved  in  some  trade  transactions  of  his  squadron-commander, 
he  was  cashiered,  but  by  some  means  managed  to  obtain 
reinstatement,  and  was  posted  to  a  hussar  corps,  then  a  new 
arm.  At  that  time  light  cavalry  work  was  well  known  only 
to  the  Austrians,  and  in  1735  Rittmeister  von  Zieten  made  the 
Rhine  campaign  under  tbe  Austrian  general  Baronay.-  In 
1 74 1,  when  just  promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  Zieten  met  his 
old  teacher  in  battle  and  defeated  him  at  the  action  of  Roth- 
schloss.  The  chivalrous  Austrian  sent  him  a  complimentary 
letter  a  few  days  later,  and  Winterield  (who  was  in  command  at 
RothschI<Ms)  reported  upon  his  conduct  so  favourably  that 
Zieten  was  at  once  marked  out  by  Frederick  the  Great  for  high 
command.  Within  the  year  he  was  colonel  of  the  newly  formed 
Hussar  regiment,  and  henceforward  his  promotion  was  rapid. 
In  the  "  Moravian  Foray  "  of  the  following  year  Zieten  and  his 
hussars  penetrated  almost  to  Vienna,  and  in  the  retreat  to 
Silesia  he  was  constantly  employed  with  the  rearguard.  Still 
more  distinguished  was  his  part  in  the  Second  Silesian  War. 
In  the  short  peace,  the  hussars,  like  the  rest  of  the  Prussian 
cavalry,  had  undergone  a  complete  reformation;  to  iron  dis- 
cipline they  had  added  the  dash  and  skirmishing  qualities  of 
the  best  irregulars,  and  the  hussars  were  considered  the  best 
of  their  arm  in  Europe.  Zieten  fought  the  brilliant  action  of 
Moldau  Tein  almost  on  the  day  he  received  his  commission  as 
major-generaL  In  the  next  campaign  he  led  the  famous 
ZieienriU  round  the  enemy's  lines  with  the  object  of  delivering 
the  king's  order  to  a  distant  detachment.  At  Hohenfriedberg- 
Striegau  and  at  KathoUsch-Hennersdori  the  hussars  covered 
themselves  with  glory.  Hennersdorf  and  Kesselsdorf  ended 
the  second  war,  but  the  Prussian  army  did  not  rest  on  its  laurels, 
and  their  training  during  the  ten  years'  peace  was  careful  and 
unceasing.  When  the  Seven  Years*  War  broke  out  in  1756 
Zieten  had  just  been  made  lieutenant-general.  At  Reichen- 
berg  and  at  Prag  he  held  important  commands,  and  at  the  dis- 
astrous hs '  Tune  1 757)  his  left  wing  of  cavalry 


was  the  only  victoriotu  ooipt  of  troops.  At  LeuChen,  the  most 
brilliant  battle'  ol  the  x8th  century,  Zieten's  cavalry  began  the 
fighting  and  completed  the  rout  of  the  Austrians.  I^  omtinued, 
during  the  whole  of  the  war,  to  be  one  of  Frederick's  most  trusted 
generals.  Almost  the  only  error  in  his  career  of  battles  was 
his  misdirection  of  the  frontal  attack  at  Torgau,  but  he  redeemed 
the  mistake  by  his  de^>erate  assault  on  the  Siptits  heights, 
which  eventually  decided  the  day.  At  the  peace.  General 
Zieten  went  into  retirement,  the  heto  alike  of  the  army  and 
the  people.  He  died  in  1786.  Six  years  later  Frederick's  suc- 
cessor erected  a  column  to  his  memory  on  the  Wilbelmsplatz  in 
Berlin. 

See  the  lives  by  his  daughter,  Frau  von  Blumenthal  (Berlin. 
xSoo),  by  Hahn  (5th  ed..  Beriin.  1878),  by  Lippe-Wetssenleld 
(and  ed..  Berlin,  1878),  and  by  Winter  (Leipiig,  1886). 

ZIMBABWE*  a  Bantu  name,  probably  derived  from  the  two 
words  stinte  ("  houses  ")  and  mabgjL  ("  stones  "),  given  to  certain 
ruins  in  South-East  Africa.  Its  use  is  not  confined  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  should  not  properly  be  restricted  to  any  one 
particular  site.  For,  as  the  medieval  Portuguese  stated,  it  is 
merely  a  generic  term  for  the  capital  of  any  considerable  chief, 
and  it  has  been  applied  even  by  them  to  several  distinct  pbces. 
From  about  1550  onwards  the  Zimbabwe  generally  referred  to 
by  Portuguese  writers  was  at  a  spot  a  little  north  of  the  Afur 
district,  not  far  from  the  Zambezi.  There  is  some  reason, 
however,  to  suppose  that  before  this  the  capital  of  the  Monomo- 
tapa  was  situated  much  farther  south,  and  it  nuiy  plausibly 
be  identified  with  the  most  extensive  ruins  as  yet  known,  viz. 
those  near  Victoria  (Mashonaland)  to  which  popular  usage  has 
now  attached  par  excdUnu  the  name  of  Zimbabwe. 

These  ruins  were  discovered  by  Adam  Renders  in  z86S  and 
explored  by  Karl  Mauch  in  187 1.  They  became  well  known 
to  English  readers  from  J.  T.  Bent's  account  of  the  Rmmed 
Ciiies  of  Mashonaland,  but  the  popularity  of  that  work  dis- 
seminated a  romance  concerning  their  age  and  origin  which 
was  only  dispelled  when  scientific  investigations  undertaken  in 
1905  showed  it  to  be  wholly  without  historical  warrant.  Even 
before  this  it  had  been  dear  to  archaeologists  and  ethnologists 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  the  p<^ular  theory  that 
Zimbabwe  had  been  built  in  very  ancient  days  by  some  Oriental 
people.  Swan's  measurements,  which  had  misled  Bent  into 
accepting  a  chronology  based  on  a  supposed  orientation  of  the 
"temple,"  had  been  shown  to  be  inexact.  There  was  no 
authentic  instance  of  any  inscription  having  been-  found  there 
or  elsewhere  in  Rhodesia.  Numerous  objects  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  excavations,  but  not  one  of  them  could 
be  recognized  as  more  than  a  few  centuries  old,  while  those 
that  were  not  demonstrably  foreign  imports  were  of  African 
type. 

The  explorations  conducted  in  1905  added  positive  evidence. 
For  it  was  proved  that  the  medieval  objects  were  found  in 
such  positions  as  to  be  necessarily  contemporaneous  with  the 
foundation  of  the  buildings,  and  that  there  was  no  super- 
position of  periods  of  any  date  whatsoever.  Finally  Irom  a 
comparative  study  of  several  ruins  it  was  established  that  the 
plan  and  construction  of  Zimbabwe  are. by  no  means  unique, 
and  that  this  site  only  differs  from  others  in  Rhodesia  in  respect 
of  the  great  dimensions  and  the  massiveness  of  its  individual 
buildings.  It  may  confidently  be  dated  to  a  period  iK>t  earlier 
than  the  14th  or  xsth  century  A.D.,  and  attributed  to  the  same 
Bantu  people  the  remains  of  whose  stone-fenced  kraals  are  found 
at  so  many  i^aces  between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zaml>ezL 

There  are  three  distinct  though  connected  groups  of  ruins  at 
"Zimbabwe,  which  a^e  comnoonly  known  as  the '  "  Elliptical 
Temple,"  the  "Acropolis"  and  the  "Valley  Ruins."  The 
most  famous  is  the  first,  which  is  doubly  misnamed,  since  it  is 
not  a  temple  and  its  contour  is  too  unsymmetrical  to  be  de- 
scribed properiy  as  dliptical.  It  is  an  irregular  enclosure  over 
800  ft.  in  circumference,  with  a  maximum  length  of  393  ft. 
and  a  maximum  breadth  of  220  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  dry-built 
wall, of  extraordinary  massiveness.  This  wall  is  in  places  over 
30  ft.  high  and  14  ft.  wide,  but  is  very  erratic  in  outUiM  and 
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vuiftbk  ia  thickneas.  The  most  cmrehiny  executed  part  is  on 
the  south  and  south-east,  where  the  wall  n  decorated  by  a  row 
of  granite  monoliths  beneath  which  runs  a  double  line  of 
chevron  ornament.  The  interior  has  been  much  destroyed  by 
the  ravages  of  gold-ieektfis  and  amateitr  excavators.  Enough, 
however,  remains  to  show  that  the  scheme  was  a  combination 
of  such  a  stone  kraal  as  that  at  Nanatali  with  the  plan  of  a  fort 
like  those  found  about  Inyanga.  The  only  unique  feature  is 
the  occurrence  of  a  large  and  a  small  conical  tower  at  the  southern 
end,  which  Bent  and  others  considered  to  be  representatives  of 
the  human  phallus.  Their  form,  however,  is  not  su£Eidently 
characteristic  to  warrant  this  identification,  though  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  nearest  approximation  to  phallic  worship  is 
found  arocmgst  the  most  typical  of  African  peoples,  vix.  the 
Ewe-speaking  natives  of  the  West  Coast.  The  floor  of  the 
enclosure  is  constituted  as  in  the  other  Zimbabwe  buildings 
by  a  thick  bed  of  cement  which  extends  even  outside  the 
main  walL  This  cement  mass  is  heightened  at  many  places  so 
as  to  make  platforms  and  supports  for  huts.  Groups  of  these 
dwellings  are  enclosed  by  subsidiary  stone  waBs  so  as  to  form 
distinct  units  within  the  larger  precinct. 

The  "  Acropolis  "  fe  in  some  ways  more  remarkable  than  the 
great  kraal  whidi  has  just  been  described.  It  is  a  hill  rising 
200  to  300  ft.  above  the  valley,  fortified  with  the  minutest 
care  and  with  extraordinary  ingenuity.  The  principles  of  con- 
struction, the  use  of  stone  and  cement  are  the  same  as  in  the 
"db'ptical**  kraal;  there  is  no  definite  plan,  the  shape  and 
arrangement  of  the  enclosures  being  determined  solely  by  the 
natural  features  of  the  ground.  Between  this  jind  the  "  cllip< 
tlcal "  kraal  are  the  "  VaQey  Ruhns,"  consisting  of  smaller 
buildings  which  may  have  been  the  dwellings  of  those  traders 
who  bartered  the  gold  brought  in  from  distant  mines.  Zimbabwe 
was  probably  the  distributing  centre  for  the  gold  trafi&c  carried 
on  in  the  middle  ages  between  subjects  of  the  Monomotapa 
and  the  Mahommedans  of  the  coast. 

Compare   also   the  articles   Rhodesia-    Archaeology ,    and 

Monomotapa. 

See  D.  RandalVMacIver,  Mediaewd  RJuiesia  (London,  1906): 
Jommat  of  Anihrop.  insL,  vd.  xxxv.;  aeog.  Journal  (1906): 
Maucfc*s  report  in  AuslaMd  (1872)  is  now  only  of  bibtiographical 
interest,  wmle  Bent's  Ruined  Cities  of  Masknnaland  (iM?)  and 
R.  N.  Hall's  Greai  Zimbabwe  (1905)  are  chiefly  valuable  for  thdr 
iUustrations.^  (D.  R.-M.) 

ZIUBRIIAinr.  JOHAmr  OEORQ«  Rittei  voh  (i7a8- 
i795)»  Swiss  philosophical  writer  and  physician,  was  bom  at 
Brugg,  in  the  canton  of  Aaigau,  on  the  8U1  of  December  1728. 
He  studied  at  Gdttingen,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine;  and  he  established  his  reputation  by  the  disserta* 
tion,  De  inriSalnliiaU  (1751).  After  travelling  in  HoUand  and 
France,  he  practised  as  a  physician  in  his  native  place,  and 
here  he  wrote  Ober  die  EinsamkeU  (1756,  emended  and  enlarged, 
1784-^5)  and  Vam  NaUonalUoU  (1758).  These  books  made  a 
great  impreasion  in  Germany,  atud  were  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language.  They  are  now  only  of  historical 
interest.  In  Zimmermann's  character  there  was  a  strange 
combination  of  sentlmentalism,  melancholy  and  enthusiasm; 
and  it  was  by  the  free  and  eccentric  expression  of  these  qualities 
that  he  excited  the  interest  of  his  contemporaries.  Another 
book  by  him,  written  at  Brugg,  Von  der  Erfakrung  in  der 
Anneiwissensckofl  (1764).  also  attracted  much  attention.  In 
1768  he  settled  at  Hanover  as  private  physician  of  George  HI. 
with  the  title  of  Hofrat.  Catherine  II.  invited  him  to  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg,  but  this  invitation  he  declined.  He 
attended  Prederidt  the  Great  during  that  monarch's  last  iUness, 
and  afterwards  issued  various  books  about  him,  of  which  the 
chief  were  Ober  Friederich  den  Grossen  und  meine  Unterreduni 
mil  ikm  km  vor  seinem  Tod*  (1788)  and  FragmenU  tber  Friedrick 
den  Crosten   (1790).     These  writings   display  extraordinary 

>  [In  1909  Uatl  publiched  anoth«tr  volume.  Prehistoric  JOodesia^ 
in  which'he  nudntaioed.  in  emphatic  opposition  to  Dr  Maclver's 
condottons,  that  the  mtna  were  of  ancieet  date  and  not  the  un- 
aided work  of  Bantu  negroes.  See  the  review  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
in  the  Ceog,  Jnl.,  Nov.  IQ09.   Cd.1 


personal  vanity,  and  convey  a  wholly  false  impreasion  of 
Frederick's  character.  Zimmermann  died  at  Hanover  on  the 
7th  of  October  1795. 

See  A.  Reneger,  Zimmermann'M  Briefe  an  einife  seiner  Frennde 
in  der  Sekweia  (1830);  E.  Bodemana,  Johann  Ceorg  Zimmermann, 
sein  Leben  nnd  bisher  ungedrtukte  Briefe  an  ikn  (Hann.,  1878); 
and  R.  Iicher.  Jokann  Ceorg  Zimmermann's  Itben  und  Werke 
(Berne,  1893). 

ZINC,  a  metallic  chemical  element;  its  symbol  is  Zn,  and 
atomic  weight  65*37  (0^x6).  Zinc  as  a  component  of  brass 
(xoXff&s,  bpd'XaXms)  had  currency  in  metallurgy  long  before 
it  became  known  as  an  individual  metal.  Aristotle  refers  to 
brass  as  the  "  metal  of  the  Mo^noed,"  *  which  is  produced  as 
a  bright  and  light-coloured  x^^^i  not  by  addition  of  tin,  but 
by  fusing  up  with  an  earth.  Pliny  explidtly  speaks  of  a  mineral 
KoStida  or  cadntia  as  serving  for  the  conversion  of  copper  into 
amrickalcum,  and  says  further  that  the  deposit  (of  sine  oxide) 
formed  In  the  brass  furnaces  could  be  used  instead  of  the 
mineral.  The  same  process  was  used  for  centuries  after  Pliny, 
but  its  rationale  was  not  understood.  Stahl,  as  Ute  as  1702, 
quoted  the  formation  of  brass  as  a  case  of  the  union  of  a  metal 
with  an  earth  into  a  metallic  compound;  but  he  subsequently 
adopted  the  view  propounded  by  Kunckd  in  1677,  that "  cadmia  " 
is  a  metallic  calx,  and  that  it  dyes  the  copper  yellow  by  giving 
its  metal  up  to  it. 

The  word  sine  (in  the  form  sinken)  was  first  used  by  Para- 
celsus, who  regarded  it  as  a  bastard  or  semi-metal;  but  the 
word  was  subsequently  used  for  both  the  meUl  and  its  ores. 
Moreover,  zinc  and  bismuth  were  confused,  and  the  word 
spiauter  (the  modem  spelter)  was  indiscriminatdy  given  to 
both  these  metals.  In  1597  Libavius  described  a  "peculiar 
kind  of  tin  "  which  was  prepared  in  India,  and  of  which  a  friend 
had  given  lum  a  quantity.  From  his  account  it  is  quite  clear 
that  that  metal  was  zinc,  but  he  did  not  recognize  it  as  the  metal 
of  calamine.  It  is  not  known  to  whom  the  discovery  of  isolated 
zinc  is  due;  but  we  do  know  that  the  art  of  zinc-amelting  was 
practised  in  England  from  about  Z73a  The  first  continental 
zinc-works  were  erected  at  Li£ge  in  1807. 

Occurrence. — ^Zinc  does  not  occur  free  In  nature,  but  in  com- 
bination  it  is  widdy  diffused.  The  chief  ore  is  zinc  blende,  or 
sphalerite  (see  Blende),  which  generally  contains,  in  addition 
to  zinc  sulphide,  small  amounts  of  the  sulphides  of  iron,  silver 
and  cadmium.  It  may  also  be  accompanieid  by  pyrites,  galena, 
arsenides  and  antimonides,  quartz,  caldte,  dolomite,  &c  It 
is  widely  distributed,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  Germany 
(the  Harz,  Silesia),  Austro-Hungary,  Belgium,  the  United 
States  and  in  England  (Cumberland,  De^yshire,  (Cornwall, 
North  Wales).  Second  in  importance  is  the  carbonate,  cala- 
mine (7  V.)  or  zinc  spai^  which  at  one  time  was  the  prindpal 
ore;  it  almost  invariably  contains  the  carbonates  of  cadmium, 
iron,  manganese*  magnesium  and  caldum,  and  may  be  con- 
taminated with  day,  oxides  ol  iron,  galena  and  caldte;  "  white 
calamine  "  owes  its  colour  to  mudi  day;  "  red  calamine  "  to 
admixed  iron  and  manganese  oxides.  Calamine  chiefly  occurs 
in  Spain,  Silesia  and  in  the  United  States.  Of  less  importance 
is  the  silicate,  21naSi(>«-HsO,  named  dcctric  calamine  or  hemi- 
morphite;  this  occurs  in  quantity  in  Altenburg  near  Aix-la- 
Cliapelle,  Sardinia,  Spain  and  the  United  States  (New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Wisconsin).  Other  zinc  minerals  are 
willemite  (q.9>),  ZoaSiOi,  hydrozindte  or  aiic  bkmn, 
ZDC0k*3Zn(0H)tf  zindte  {q.v.)  or  red  zinc  ore,  ZnO,  and  frank- 
Unite,  3(Fe,Zn)O-(Fe,Mn)j0i. 

Production. — ^Until  about  1833  the  nippljr  of  zinc  was  almost 
entirely  obtained  from  Gcnnany.  but  in  this  year  Russia  began 
to  contribute  about  2000  tons  annually  to  the  6000  to  7000 
derived  from  Ormany.  Belgium  entered  in  1837  with  an  output 
of  about  aooo  tons:  England  in  1855  with  vwo;  and  the  United 
States  in  1873  with  6000  tons.  The  productions  of  Germany. 
Belgium  and  the  United  Sutes  have  enormously  and  fairly 
regularly  increased;  the  rise  has  been  moct  rapid  in  the  United 

*  From  the  name  of  this  tribe  the  German  word  Messing,  pnaa, 
it  undoubtedly  derived  (tee  K.  B.  Hoffmann.  Zeit.  f  Berg^  nmd 
HSttenwittn,  vd.  41). 
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States.  EngUnd.  France,  Spain  and  Austria  have  been  fairly 
constant  producers.  Germany  produced  155,799  tons  in  1900,  and 
198.M8  in  1905.  Belgium,  120.000  in  1900  and  143. i6<  in  1905, 
the  Umted  States,  1 1 1,000  in  1900  and  183,014  in  1905.  The  workf  s 
supply  was  445438  tons  m  1900,  and  654,367  in  1905. 

Mbtallurgt 

The  principles  underlying  the  extraction  of  zinc  may  be  sum- 
manzcd  as  (1)  the  ore  is  first  converted  mto  zinc  oxioc,  {i)  the 
oxide  IS  distilled  with  carbon  and  the  distillate  of  metallic  zinc 
condensed  Oxide  of  sine,  like  most  heav^  metallic  oxides,  is 
easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  healing  u  to  redness  with 
charcoal,  pure  red  zinc  ore  may  be  treated  directly,  and  the 
same  might  be  done  with  pure  calamine  of  any  kind,  because  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  zmc  carbonate  goes  off  below  redness  and 
the  silica  of  zinc  silicate  only  retards,  but  does  not  prevent,  the 
reducing  action  of  the  charcoal  Zinc  blende,  however,  being  zinc 
sulphide,  is  not  directly  reducible  by  charcoal,  but  it  is  easy  to 
convert  it  into  oxide  by  roasting  the  sulphur  goes  off  as  sulphur 
dioxide  whilst  the  zinc  remains  in  the  (infusible)  foi-m  of  oxide, 
"ZnO.  In  practice,  however,  we  never  have  to  deal  with  pure 
zinc  minerals,  but  with  complex  mixtures,  which  must  first  cl  all 
be  subjected  to  mechanical  operations,  to  remove  at  least  part 
of  the  gangue,  and  if  possible  also  of  the  heavy  metallic  tmpunties 
(see  Ore- Dressing). 

As  ores  of  zinc-  are  usually  shipped  before  ^ndting  from  widely 
separated  places — Sweden,  S^in,  Aleicrs,  Italy,  Greece,  Australia 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  region  of  NK>rth  America — it  is  important 
that  they  be  separated  from  their  mixtures  at  the  mines.  The 
difficulty  in  separating  zinc  blende  from  iron  pyrites  is  well  known, 
and  probably  the  most  elaborate  ore-dressing  works  ever  built 
have  been  designed  with  this  end  in  view  The  Wetherill  system 
of  magnetic  concentration  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 
separating  the  minerals  contained  in  the  well-known  deposit  in 
Sussex  county,  N.J.  Here,  very  clean  non-magnetic  concentrate 
oT  willemite,  which  b  an  anhydrous  zinc  silicate  and  a  very  hi^h- 
grade  zinc  ore,  is  separated  from  an  intimate  muture  of  willemite, 
zincite  and  franklinites,  Mrith  calcite  and  some  manganese  silicates. 
The  magnetic  concentrates  contain  enough  zinc  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  zinc  oxide.  Magnetic  concentration  is  also 
applied  in  the  removal  of  an  excess  of  imn  from  partially  roasted 
blende.  Neither  mechanical  nor  magnetic  concentration  can  effect 
much  in  the  way  of  separation  when,  as  in  many  complex  ores, 
carbonates  of  iron,  calcium  and  magnesium  replace  the  isomorphous 
zinc  carbonate,  when  some  iron  sulphkle  containing  less  sulphui- 
than  pyrites  replaces  zinc  sulphide,  and  when  ^old  and  silver  are 
contained  in  the  zinc  ore' itself.  Hence  only  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances is  it  possible  to  utilize  a  large  class  of  widely  distri- 
buted ores,  carrying  from  to  to  35  per  cent,  of  zinc,  in  which  the 
zinc  alone,  estimated  *at  3d.  a  pouna,  is  worth  from  about  (2  to  ^7 
per  ton  of  ore.  The  ores  of  the  Joplin  district,  in  the  Ozark  uplift 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  are  remarkable  in  that  they  are  specially 
adapted  to  mechanical  concentration.  The  material  as  mined  will 
probably  not  average  over  10  per  cent,  of  zinc,  but  the  dressed 
zinc  ore  as  sold  ranges  from  45  to  63  per  cent,  of  zinc.  This  region 
now  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  ore  required  by  the  smelters  of  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Kansas. 

The  ore,  even  if  it  is  not  blende,  must  be  roasted  or  calcined  in 
order  to  remove  all  volatile  components  as  completely  as  possible, 
because  these,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  carry  away  a  large 
proportion  of  the  zinc  vapour  during  the  distillation.  If  the  zinc 
IS  present  as  blende,  this  operation  offers  considerable  difficulties, 
because  in  the  roasting  process  the  zinc  sulphide  passes  in  the 
first  instance  into  sulphate,  which  demands  a  high  temperature 
for  its  conversion  into  oxides.  Another  point  to  \x  considered  in 
this  connexion  is  that  the  masses  of  sulphur  dioxide  evolved,  being 
destructive  of  vq;etable  life,  are  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  the  operations  take  phice.  For  the  de- 
sulphurization  of  zinc  blende  where  it  is  not  intended  to  collect 
ana  save  the  sulphur  there  are  many  mechanical  kilns,  |j|enerally 
classified  as  straight-line,  horse-shoe,  turret  and  shaft  kilns;  all 
of  these  may  be  made  to  do  good  work  on  moderately  clean  ore? 
which  do  not  melt  at  the  temperature  of  desulphurization  But 
the  problem  .of  saving  the  sulphur  is  yeariy  becoming  more  im- 
portant. In  roasting  a  ton  of  rich  blende  containing  60  per  cent, 
of  zinc  enough  sulphur  is  liberated  to  produce  one  ton  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  anci  unless  this  is  collected  not  only  are  poisonous 
gases  discharged,  but  the  waste  is  considerable.  VVhen  sulphuric 
or  sulphurous  acid  is  to  be  collected,  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
fuel  gas  from  admixture  with  the  sulphur  gases,  and  kilns  for  this 
purpose  require  some  modification.  If  hot  air  is  introduced  into 
the  kiln,  the  additional  heat  developed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
sine  and  the  sulphur  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  part  of  the  reaction , 
but  for  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  sulphur  an  extemaHy>fired 
muffle  through  wnich  the  ore  is  passed  is  found  to  be  essential. 

Distillation  of  the  Oxide  with  Ckarcoal. — ^The  distillation  process 
in  former  times,  especially  in  England,  xncd  to  be  carried  out 
"  per  desccnsum."  The  bottom  of  a  crucible  is  perforated  by  a 
pipe  «hich  projects  into  the  crucible  to  about  two*thirds  of  its 


height.  The  mixture  of  ore  8n<f  charcoal  is  pat  into  the  cnselble 
around  the  pipe,  the  crucible  closed  by  a  loted-on  lid,  and  placed 
in  a  furnace  constructed  so  as  to  permit  -of  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  projecting  into  the  ash-pit.  The  zinc  vapour  produced 
descends  through  the  pipe  and  condenses  into  liouid  zioc,  which 
is  collected  in  a  ladle  held  under  the  outlet  end  01  the  pipe.  For 
manufacturing  purposes  a  furnace  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
making  of  glass  was  employed  to  heat  a  arcular  row  of  crucibles 
standing  on  a  shelf  along  the  wall  of  the  furnace.  This  system, 
however,  has  long  been  abandoned. 

The  modern  processes  may  be  pnmarily  divided  into  two  youpa 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Vessel  in  which  the  operation  » 
effected  These  distilling  vessels  are  called  retorts  ii  they  axe 
supported  only  at  the  ends,  and  the  furnace  using  them  ts  termed 
a  Belguin  furnace^  If  they  are  supported  at  inter\als  along  a.  flat 
side,  they  are  called  muffles,  and  the  furnace  is  known  as  a  Stlesian 
furnace  Various  combinations  and  modifications  of  these  two 
types  of  furnace  have  given  rise  to  distinctive  nan-.es,  and  as  each 
system  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  local  conditions 
determine  which  is  the  better 

In  the  Betgutn  process  the  reduction  and  distillation  ate  carried 
out  in  cylindncal  or  elliptical  retorts  of  fire-clay,  from  3  ft.  3  in. 
to  4  ft  9  in  long  and  6  to  10  in.  .internal  diameter.  Some  forty- 
six  or  more  retorts,  arranged  in  parallel  horizontal  rowsj  are  heated 
in  one  furnace.  The  furnaces  are  square  and  open  m  front,  to 
allow  the  outlet  ends  of  the  retorts  to  project,  tney  are  grouped 
together  by  fours,  and  their  several  chimneys  are  within  the  same 
enclosure  Each  retort  is  provided  with  two  adapters,  namely, 
a  conical  pipe  of  firc<lay.  about  is  in.  long,  which  fits  into  the 
retort  end.  and  a  conical  tube  of  sheet  iron,  which  fits  over  the 
end  of  the  finscliy  pipe,  and  which  at  its  outlet  end  ia  only  about 
an  inch  wide.  To  start  a  new  furnace,  the  front  side  is  closed 
provisionally  by  a  brick  wall,  a  fire  lichted  inade,  and  the  tempera- 
ture raised  very  gradually  to  a  uhite  neat.  After  four  days'  heating 
the  provisional  front  wall  is  removed  pieceir.eal,  and  tne  retorts, 
after  having  been  heated  to  redness,  are  inserted  in  oorrespondim 
sets.  The  charge  of  the  retorts  consists  of  a  mixture  of  iioo  m 
of  roasted  calamine  and  550  lb  of  dry  powdered  coal  per  furnace. 
A  newly  started  furnace,  however,  is  used  for  a  time  with  smaller 
charges.  Supposing  the  last  of  these  preliminary  distiOations  to 
have  been  completed,  the  residues  left  tn  the  retorts  are  removed, 
and  the  retorts,  as  they  lie  in  the  hot  furnace,  are  chamd  by  means 
of  semi-cylindrical  shovels,  and  their  adapters  put  on  The  chaiging 
operation  being  completed,  the  temperature  is  raised,  and  as  a 
consequence  an  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide  soon  begins,  and 
becomes  visible  by  the  gas  bursting  out  into  the  chancteristic 
blue  flame.  After  a  time  the  flame  becomes  dazzling  white,  showing 
that  zinc  vapour  is  beginning  to  escape.  The  iron  adapters  are 
now  slipped  on,  and  left  on  for  two  hours,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  a  considerable  amount  of  zinc  has  gone  out  el  the 
retort,  the  |reater  part  into  the  fire-<lay  adapter,  the  rest  into  the 
iron  cone.  The  former  contains  a  mixture  of  semi-solid  and  molten 
metal,  which  is  raked  out  into  iron  ladles  and  cast  into  plates  of 
66  to  77  lb  weight,  to  be  sold  as  "  spelter."  The  contents  of  the 
iron  recipient  consist  of  a  powdery  mixture  of  oxide  and  metal, 
which  is  added  to  the  next  charge,  except  what  is  put  aside  to  be 
sold  as  "  zinc  dust  "  This  dust  may  amount  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  production.  As  soon  as  the  adapters  have  been  deaecd  of 
their  contents,  they  are  replaced,  ai^d  again  left  to  themsHves  for 
two  hours,  to^  be  once  more  emptied  and  refilaced.  Ac.    The  con- 

Elete  exhaustion  of  the  charge  of  a  furnace  takes  about  eleven 
ours. 
In  the  Silesian  process  the  distillation  is  conducted  in  specially 
constructed  muffles  of  a  prismatic  shape  arched  above,  which  are 
arranged  in  two  parallel  rows  within  a  low-vaulted  furnace,  amitor 
to  the  pots  in  a  glass  furnace.  As  a  rule  every  furnace  accom- 
modates ten  muffles.  Through  an  orifice  in  the  outlet  pipe  ^ which 
IS  closed  during  the  distillation  by  a  loore  plug)  a  hot  iron  rod 
can  be  introduced  from  time  to  time  to  clear  away  any  solid  zinc 
that  may  threaten  to  obstruct  it.  As  soon  as  the  outlet  pipe  has 
become  sufficiently  hot  the  zinc  flows  through  it  and  collects  in 
conveniently  placed  receptacles  ^  Abofit  six  or  eight hoursafteretart- 
ing  the  distillation  i^  in  full  swing,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  h 
completed.  A  fresh  charge  is  then  put  in  at  once,  the  mulBes  being 
cleared  only  after  three  successive  distillations.  The  diatillate  consists 
of  a  conglomerate  of  drops  ("  dropzinc  ").  Itisfused  up  in  iron  basins 
lined  with  clay,  and''cast  out  into  the  customary  form  of  cakes. 

The  chief  improvements  in  the  plant  of  these  processes  are  con- 
cerned with  the  manufacture  of  the  retorts  or  mufttes.  and  especially 
with  the  introduction  of  gas-firing.  Even  a  machine  of  simple 
type,  like  the  ordinary  drain-pipe  machine,  in  which  the  retorts 
are  made  by  forcing  the  plastic  clay  mixture  through  a  die,  may 
result  in  gi^ter  economy  and  uniformity  than  is  possible  when 
retorts  are  made  by  hand.  When  hjydranbc  pressure  to  the  amount 
of  3000  to  3000  lb  per  square  jnch  is  applied,  the  saving  is  unques^ 
tioned.  since  less  time  Is  required  to  dry  the  pressed  retort,  its  life 
in  the  furnaces  is  longer,  its  absorption  of  tine  is  less,  and  the 
loss  of  zinc  by  passage  through  its  walls  in  the  form  of  vapour 
•  is  reduced. 
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Tim*  modes  of  (M^firinr  are  to  be  noticed,  each  «l  whfch  m 
adepced  to  special  local  conditions,  (a)  The  eas  is  made  from  tlie 
faMef  in  a  detached  fireplace  and  conducted  white  hot  into  tlie  com- 
bustion chamber  of  the  furnace,  and  the  air  for  complete  comtwation 
ia  heated  by  the  products  of  combustion  on  thehr  way  to  the  chimney 
{k}  Both  tne  producer  gas  and  the  air  are  heated  before  they  enter 
cIm  oombastion  chambu*.  as  in  the  Siemens  system  of  fegencralivc 
firing,  (c)  Natural  i^as  is  piped  to  the  furnace,  where  it  meets 
air  heated  by  the  chimney  gases.  The  primary  advantages  of  gas- 
firing  are  that  leas  fuel  is  required,  that  there  is  better  control  oi 
the  heat  in  the  furnace,  and  that  larmsr  and  more  accessible  furnaces 
can  be  built.  In  Silesia  the  introduction  of  gas4iring  has  led  to 
tk€  ttsa  of  fomaces  containing  eighty  muffles.  In  the  United 
Sutes,  Bdgian  furnaces  of  type  (a)  are  buitt  to  conuin  861  retorts; 
of  type  (i),  to  conuin  300  to  400  retorts;  and  of  type  (e).  prefer^ 
ably  about  600  retorU.  The  use  of  gas-fired  furnaces  greatly 
•iflBpUfies  nannal  labour.  On  a  direct-nrcd  furnace  at  least  one 
maa,  the  brigadier, most  be  an  expert«in  all  the  operations  involved; 
bat  with  a  gas  fdrnace  a  division  of  labour  is  possible.  One  man 
who  understands  the  use  of  gaseous  fuel  can  regulate  the  heat  of 
a  thousand  or  more  retorts.  The  men  who  charge  and  empty  the 
retorts,  those  who  draw  and  cast  the  metal,  and  those  who  keep 
the  furnace  in  repair,  need  not  know  anything  about  the  making 
or  using  of  gas,  and  the  men  who  make  the  gas  need  not  know 
anything  about  a  xinc  furnace.  Again,  in  direct-fired  furnaces 
there  are  commonly  seven  or  eight  rows  of  retorts,  one  above 
another,  so  that  to  serve  the  upper  rows  the  workman  must  stand 
upon  a  table,  where  he  b  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  furnace 
and  requires  a  helper  to  wait  upon  him.  With  gas-firing  the  retorts 
can  be  arranged  in  four  horizontal  rows,  all  within  reach  of  a  man 
on  the  furnace-room  floor.  Furthermore,  with  the  large  furnaces 
which  gas-firing  makes  possible  mechanical  api^iances  may  be 
substituted  for  manual  labour  in  many  operations,  such  as  removing 
and  replacing  broken  retorts,  mixing  and  conveying  the  charge, 
drawing  and  casting  the  metal,  charging  and  emptying  the  retorts, 
aiod  removingthe  residues  and  products. 

Refrting.—The  specific  effects  of  difTerent  impuritica  on  the 
physical  properties  of  xinc  have  only  been  imperfectly  studied. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  small  amounts  of  any  of  them  that  arc 
likely  to  be  found  in  comoierclal  zinc  are  not  for  most  purposes 
very  deleterious.  It  is  geneially  recognized  that  the  purest  ores 
produce  the  purest  metal.  Graaes  of  commercial  zinc  are  usually 
based  on  selected  ores,  and  brands,  when  they  mean  anything, 
usually  mean  that  the  metal  is  made  from  certain  ores.  Chemical 
tbntrol  1^  the  metal  purchased  is  not  nearly  as  comnuui  as  it 
abould  be,  and  the  refining  of  xinc  is  at  best  an  imperfect  opera- 
tk>n.  To  obtain  the  metal  chemically  pure  a  mciaUy  prepared 
pure  oxide  or  salt  of  xinc  is  distilled.  A  redistilled  zinc,  from  an 
ocdinarily  pure  oommcrctal  zinc,  is  often  called,  chemically  pure, 
but  redistiUation  is  seldom  practised  except  for^  the  recovery  of 
ainc  from  oplvanizer's  dross  and  from  the  skimmings  and  bottoms 
of  the  mcltuig  furnaces  of  zinc  rolling  mills.  The  only  other  method 
of  refining  is  by  oxidizing  and  settling.  A  bath,  even  of  very 
impure  zinc,  is  allowed  to  stand  at  about  the  temperature  of  the 
melting-point  of  the  metal  for  forty-ei^ht  or  more  hours,  where- 
upon the  more  easily  oxidizable  impurities  can  be  largely  removed 
in  the  dross  at  the  top,  the  heavier  metals  such  as  lead  and  iron 
settling  towards  the  bottom.  This  method  is  rarely  practised 
except  by  the  rollers  of  zinc  A  certain  amount  of  refined  xinc 
can  be  otpped  from  the  furnace:  a  further  amount,  nearly  free 
from  iron,  can  be  liouatcd  out  of  the  ingots  cast  from  the  bottom 
oil  the  bath  in  a  subsequent  slow  remelting.  and  it  U  sometimes 
poasible  to  eliminate  a  zincilerous  lead  which  collects  in  the  sump 
of  the  furnace.  Owing  to  th«'  fact  that  at  temperatures  between 
tta  melting  and  boiling  poiat  zinc  has  a  strong  affinity  for  iroOr 
it  is  often  contaminated  by  the  scraper  while  being  drawn  from 
the  coodenser,  as  b  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  scraper  wears  away 
rspidly.  As  each  retort  in  a  furnace  b  ia  all  essentials  a  separate 
crucible,  and  as  the  metal  from  only  a  few  of  them  goea  tnto  a 
single  ingot,  there  can  be  no  uniformity  either  in  the  ingou  nkade 
from  the  same  furnace  during  a  day's  run  or  in  those  made  from 
several  furnaces  treating  the  same  ore.  Some  brassfounders  break 
from  a  «ngle  ingot  the  quantity  of  sine  required  to  producse  the 
amount  of  brass  they  wbh  to  compound  in  one  crucible,  but  when 
perfect  uniformity  b  desired  the  importance  of  rcmclting  the  zinc 
on  a  large  scale  cannot  be  too  strondy  emphasized. 

EUctnlytic  Separatum  of  Ztnc.— Tne  depositkm  of  pure  xinc  b 
beset  with  many  difficulties.  Zinc  being  inoreelectr>posiiive  even 
than  nickel,  ail  the  heavy  metals  must  be  removed  before  its  deposi- 
tion b  attempted.  Moreover,  unless  the  conditions  are  closely 
watched,  it  is  liable  to  be  thrown  down  in  a  spongy  form.  M. 
Kilbnt  found  that  the  sponge  was  produced  chiefly  when  a  weak 
solutk>n,  or  a  low  current-ocnsity,  was  used,  and  that  hydrogen 
was  usually  evolved  siroultaneoudy ;  sound  deposits  resulted  from 
the  use  of  a  current-density  of  200  amperes,  or  more,  per  sc}  ft., 
and  strong  solutions.  The  cause  of  the  spon^  deposit  is  variously 
anplaioed,  some  (Siemens  and  Halske)  ascribing  it  to  the  exisfenoe 
of  a  oomoouad  of  zinc  and  hydrogen,  and  others,  among  whow 
»rt  G.  Nahnsen.  F.   Mylius  and  A.  Fromn,  F.  Foeryter  and  1 


W.  Borchcrs.  trMe  it  to  tha  pnmatm  of  oxkie,  produced,  for  example, 
either  by  the  use  of  a  solution  containing  a  trace  of  basic  salt  of 
zinc  (to  prevent  which  the  bath  should  be  kept  just— almost  imper- 
ceptibly—-acid),  or  by  the  presence  of  a  more  electro-negative 
metal,  which>  being  co-deposited,  sets  up  local  actfa>n  at  the  expense 
of  the  zinc.  Many  processes  have  been  patented,  the  ore  being 
acted  upon  bv  acid,  and  the  resulting  solution  treated,  by  cither 
chemical  or  dectrolytic  means,  for  the  successive  removal  of  the 
other  heavy  metab.  The  pure  solution  of  zinc  b  then  electrolysed. 
E.  A.  Ashcroft  patented  a  process  of  dealing  with  complex  ores 
of  the  well-known  Broken  Hill  type,  containing  sulphides  of  silver, 
lead  and  zinc,  but  the  system  was  abandoned  after  a  long  trial 
on  a  practical  scale.  A  full  account  of  the  process  (Trans.  InsL 
Min.  and  Met.,  1S98.  vol.  vl.  p.  3S2)  has  been  published  by  the 
inventor,  describing  the  practical  trial  at  the  Cockle  Creek  Works. 
The  ore  was  crushed  roasted,  and  leached  with  sulphuric  acid 
(with  or  without  ferric  sulphate);  the  solution  was  purified  and 
then  electrolysed  for  zinc  with  lead  anodes  and  witn  a  current- 
density  of  5  amperes  per  sq.  ft.  at  2*75  volts  when  diaphragms 
were  used,  or  2*5  volts  when  they  were  di^MMised  with,  or  with 
10  amperes  per  sq.  ft.  at  3  or  3*5  volts  respectively,  the  electrolyte 
containing  1*2  lb  of  xinc  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  and  |  to  I  ox. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  per  rallon.  The  current  efficiency  was  dibout 
83  per  cent.  Canvas  diaphragms  were  used  to  prevent  the  acid 
formed  by  electrolysis  st  the  anode  from  mixing  with  the  cathode 
liquor,  and  so  hindering  deposition.  C.  Hocpfncr  has  patented 
several  processes,^  in  one  of  which  (No.  I3.;i36  of  1S94)  a  rapidly 
rotating  cathode  is  used  in  a  chloride  solution,  a  porous  partition 
separating  the  tank  into  anrde  and  cathode  compartments,  and 
the  chlonne  generated  by  electrolysis  at  the  anode  bcinj;  recovered. 
Hocpfner's  processes  have  been  employed  both  in  England  and 
in  Cermany.  Nahnsen's  process,  with  an  electrolyte  containing 
atkali-metal  sulphate  and  zinc  sulphate,  has  been  used  in  Germany, 
and  a  process  invented  by  Dieflenbach  has  alho  been  tried  in  that 
country.  Siemens  and  Halske  have  proposed  the  addition  of 
oxidizing  agents  such  as  free  halogens,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  zinc  nydridc,  to  which  they  attribute  the  formation  of  zinc- 
sponge.  Borchers  and  others  deposit  zinc  from  the  fused  chloride. 
In  Borchers'  process  the  chloride  b  heated  partly  by  external 
firing,  partly  by  the  heat  generated  owing  to  the  use  of  a  current- 
density  of  90  to  100  amperes  per  sq.  ft. 
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inonatomia  The  molten  metal  on  cooling  deposits  crystab  belong- 
ing to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  freezes  into  a  compxact  crystal- 
line solid,  which  may  be  brittle  or  ductile  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  zinc  be  cast  into  a  mould  at  a  red  heat,  the  in^ot 
produced  b  laminar  and  brittle;  if  cast  at  just  the  fusing-pomt. 
It  b  granular  and  sufficiently  ductile  to  be  rolled  into  sheet  at  the 
ordinary  temperature.     According  to  some  authorities,  pure  zinc 


pnxhiced,  remains  flrxibte  when  cold.  At  about  200*  C,  the 
metal  becomes  so  brittle  that  it  can  be  pounded  in  a  mortar-  The 
specific  gravity  of  zinc  cannot  be  expected  to  be  perfectly  constant; 
according  to  iCarsten,  'that  of  pure  ingot  b  6-91^,  and  rises  to 

?'•  191  after  roDing.  The  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  b  0'002,905 
or  too*  from  o  upwards  (Fizeau).  The  specific  heat  b  0*09^ 
(Rcgnault).  Comfiact  zinc  b  bluish  white;  it  does  not  tarniu 
much  in  iJie  air.  It  b  fairly  soft,  and  clogs  the  file.  If  zinc  be 
heated  to  near  its  boiling-point,  it  catches  fire  and  burns  with  a 
brillbnt  light  into  its  powdery  white  oxide,  which  forms  a  reek 
la  the  air  (Jana  pkUoso^ica,  "philosopher's  wool  **).  Boiling  water 
attacks  it  apprecbblv,  but  sightly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
and  forroatbn  of  the  nydroxide,  Zn(OH)».  A  rod  of  periectly  pure 
zinc,  when  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  b  so  wcry  slowly 
attacked  that  there  is  no  vbible  evolution  of  gas;  but,  u  a  piece 
of  pbtinum.  copper  or  other  more  electro-positive  metal  be  brought 
into  contact  wan  the  zinc,  it  dissolves  roadily,  with^  evolution  of 
hydrogen  and  formation  of  the  sulphate.  The  ordirjiry  impure 
metal  dissolves  at  once,  the  more  readily  the  Icsa  pure  it  is.  Cold 
dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  zinc  as  nitrate,  with  evolution  of  nitrous 
oxide.  At  higher  temperatures,  or  with  stronger  acidj  nitric  oxide, 
NO,  b  produced  besides  or  instead  of  nitrous.  Zinc  is  also  aolubb 
in  soda  and  potash  solutions,  but  not  in  ammonb. 

Atplications.^ZiXic  is  largely  used  for  " nil vanizing "  iron,  sheets 
of  clean  iron  being  immersed  in  a  bath  of  the  molten  metal  and 
then  removed,  so  that  a  coat  of  zinc  remains  on  the  iron,  which 
b  thereby  protettcd  from  atmospheric  corrosion.  It  b  also  a  con- 
stituent of  many  valuable  alUjys;  brass,  Muntz-metal.  pinchbeck, 
tombac,  are  examples.  In  technological  chcmbtry  it  finds  applica- 
tion as  a  reducing  agent,  e.g.  in  the  production  of  aniline  from 
nitrobenzene,  but  the  use  of  iron  b  generally  preferable  in  vbw 
of  the  cheapness  of  thb  metal. 
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Zinc  forma  only  otic  oxide,  ZnO.  from  which  is  derived  *  well- 
characterized  senea  of  aaltft.  It  ia  chemically  related  to  cadmium 
and  mercury,  the  resemblance  to  cadmium  being  especially  well 
marked;  one  distinction  is  that  zinc  is  less  basigenic  Zinc  is 
capable  of  isomorphously  replacing  many  of  the  bivalent  metals — 
mi^esium,  manganese,  m>n,  nickel,  cobalt  and  cadmium. 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO,  b  maufactured  for  paint  by  two  prooesaeft^ 
directly  from  the  ore  mixed  with  coal  by  volatilixation  on  a  gratev 
as  in  the  Wctherill  oxide  process,  ana  by  oxidizing  the  vapour 

Eiven  off  by  a  boiling  bath  of  zinc  metaL  The  oxide  made  by  the 
itter  method  has  generally  a  better  colour,  a  finer  texture,  and  a 
greater  covering  power.  It  is  also  manufactured  by  the  latter 
process  from  the  metallic  zinc  Uquated  out  of  galvanizer's  dross. 
It  is  an  infusible  solid,  which  is  intensely  yellow  at  a  red  heat,  but 
on  cooling  becomes  white.  This  at  least  is  true  of  the  oxide  pro- 
duced from  the  metal  by  combustion;  that  producni  from  Uie 
carbonate,  if  once  made  yellow  at  a  red  heat,  retains  a  yellow 
shade  permanently.  By  heatii^  the  nitrate  it  b  obtained  as 
hcmimorphous  pyramids  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system;  and 
by  heating  the  chloride  in  a  current  of  steam  as  tiexagonal  prbms. 
It  i»  insofuble  in  water;  it  dissolves  readily  in  all  aqueous  acids, 
with  formation  of  salts.  It  also  dissolves  in  aqueous  caustic 
alkalis,  including  ammonia,  forming  "  dncates  *'  fe.g.  Zn(OK)^|. 
Zinc  oxide  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  white  pigment  (zinc  white) ; 
it  has  not  by  any  means  the  covering  power  of  white  lead,  but 
offers  the  advantages  of  being  non-poisonous  and  of  not  becoming 
discoloured  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    It  is  used  also  in  medicine. 

Zinc  hydroxide,  Zn  (OH)i.  is  prepared  as  a  gelatinous  prKtpitate  by 
addinff  a  solution  of  any  zinc  salt  to  caustic  potash.  The  alkafi 
must  DC  free  from  carbonate  and  an  excess  of  it  must  be  avoided, 
othcrwiee  the  hydrate  redisaolves.  It  b  a  white  powder,  and  is 
insoluble  in  water.  To  acids  and  Co  alkalb  it  behaves  like  the 
oxide,  but  dissolves  more  readily. 

2inc  cUoride,  ZnCIa,  b  produced  by  heating  the  metal  in  dry 
chlorine  gas,  when  it  distils  over  as  a  white  translucent  mass,  fusing 
at  250*  and  boiling  at  about  400^  Its  vapour-density  at  000*  C. 
corresponds  to  ZnCla.  It  is  extremely  hygroscopic  and  is  used 
in  synthetical  organic  chemistry  as  a  condensing  agent.  It  dis- 
solves in  a  fraction  of  its  weight  of  even  cold  water,  forming  a 
syrupy  solution.  A  solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  easily  produced 
from  the  metal  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  cannot  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  without  considerable  decomposition  of  the  hyorated  salt 
into  oxvchloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  may  be  crystallized 
as  ZnCla-HiO.  A  concentrated  solutbn  of  zinc  chloride  converts 
starch,  cellulose  and  a  great  many  other  organic  bodies  into  soluble 
compounds;  hence  the  application  of  the  fused  salt  as  a  caustic 
in  surgery  and  the  impossibility  of  filtering  a  strong  ZnCIi  solution 
through  paper  (see  Cellulose).  At  a  boiling  heat,  zinc  chloride 
dissolves  in  any  proportion  of  water,  and  ntghly  concentrated 
solutions,  of  course,  frail  at  high  temperatures;  hence  they  afford 
a  convenient  medium  for  the  maintenance  of  high  temperatures. 
^  Zinc  chloride  solution  readily  dissolves  the  oxide  witn  the  forma- 
tion of  oxychloridcs,  some  of  which  are  used  as  pigments,  cements 
and  for  filling  teeth  in  dentistry.  A  solution  of  the  oxide  in  the 
chloride  has  the  property  of  dissolving  silk,  and  hence  is  employed 
for  removing  this  fibre  from  wool. 

Zine  bromide,  ZnBrt,  and  Zt fic  iodide,  Znli.  are  deliquescent 
solids  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  their  elements.  With  ammonia 
and  alkaline  bromides  and  iodides  double  salts  arc  formed. 

Zinc  sulphide,  ZnS,  occurs  in  nature  as  blende  {q.v.),  and  b  arti- 
ficially obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  passtng  sulphuretted 
hydrt^en  into  a  neutral  solution  of  a  zinc  salt.  It  dissolves  in 
mineral  acids,  but  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Zinc  sulphate,  ZnSO^-j-^HfO,  or  white  vitriol,  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  care  oe  taken 
to  keep  the  zinc  in  excess,  the  solution  will  be  free  from  all  foreign 
metals  except  iron  and  perhaps  manganese.  Both  are  easily 
removed  by  passing  chlorine  through  the  cold  solution,  to  produce 
ferric  and  manganic  salt,  and  then  digesting  the  liquid  with  a 
washed  precipitate  of  basic  carbonate,  proouccd  from  a  small 
portion  of  the  solution  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  iron 
and  manganese  are  precipitated  as  hydroxides,  and  are  filtered  off. 
The  filtrate  is  acidified  with  a  little  sulphuric  add  and  evaporated 
to  crystallization.  The  salt  crysuUizcs  out  on  cooling  with  7  mole- 
cules of  water,  forming  colourless  orthorhombic  prisms,  usually 
small  and  needle-shaped.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air.  Accord- 
inff  to  Poggiale,  loo  parts  of  water  dissolve  respectively  of  (7H1O) 
salt,  115-3  parts  at  o%  and  6^3-6  parts  at  100  .  At  100*  C  the 
cr>'stals  lose  6  of  their  molecules  01  water;  the  remaining  molecule 
goes  off  at  350*.  a  temperature  which  lies  close  to  that  at  which 
the  salt  begins  to  decompose.  The  anhydrous  salt,  when  exposed 
to  a^  red  heat,  breaks  up  into  oxide,  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen. 
An  impure  form  of  the  salt  is  prepared  by  roasting  blende  at  a 
low  temperature.  In  the  arts  it  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
varnishes,  and  as  a  mordant  for  the  produaion  of  colours  on  calico. 
A  green  pigment  known  as  Rinmann*s  treen  is  prepared  by  mbing 
100  parts  of  zinc  vitriol  with  3*<  parts  of  Cobalt  nitrate  and  heating 
the  mixture  '  ^uce  a  compound  of  the  two  oxides. 


Zific  aulphate,  like  masneaiinii  wilpliate,  onitas  ivifeh  the  mlpfaata 
of  the  potaaaium  metab  and  of  ammonium  into  cryatalUnedoubfe 
■alts,  ZnSO«'RtS04+6H^,  iaomorpbous  with  one  another  aad  the 
nagneaium  aalta. 

Zinc  carbonale,  ZnCOi.  oocurs  in  nature  aa  the  mineral  *^^m\wr 
(a.v.),  but  has  never  been  prepared  artafkiaUy,  h^ic  carbcmales, 
ZnC0i4rZn(0H)i.  where  x  b  variable,  being  obtained  by  pcedpt- 
tating  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  or  chloride  with  •odium  car&nate. 
To  (Wtain  a  product  free  of  CI  or  SO4,  there  must  be  an  rrrm  of 
alkali  and  the  zinc  salt  must  be  poured  into  the  hot  scAution  of . 
the  catbqnate.  The  predpiute,  even  after  exhaustive  washing  with 
hot  water,  still  contains  a  trace  of  alkali:  but  from  the  oodde, 
prepared  from  it  by  ianitioo.  the  alkali  can  be  washed  away.  The 
basic  carbonate  b  used  aa  a  pigment. 

Of  zinc  phosphates  we  notice  themineralshopeite,Zn.a(P04)i.4H^. 
and  urbuttite,  Zn«(PO«)t.Zn(OH)t,  both  found  an  Rhodena. 

Analysis. — ^From  neutnl  aolutions  of  its  salts  zinc  b  predpitated 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  sulphide,  ZnS— a  white  precipitate, 
soluble,  but  by  no  means  readily,  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  bat 
inaoluble  in  acetic  acid.    In  the  case  of  acetate  the  predpitatioo 


ammonium  predpitatea  the  metal  completely,  even  in  the  presence 
of  ammonium  aalts  and  free  ammonuu  The  predpitate.  when 
heated,  passes  into  oxide,  which  is  yellow  in  the  heat  and  white 
after  cooling;  and,  if  it  be  moistened  with  ootxalt  nitrate  «^ii»tCTi 
and  re-heated,  it  exhibits  a  green  colour  after  cooling. 

Zinc  may  be  quantitatively  estimated  by  predntating  as  basic 
carbonate,  which  is  dried  and  ignited  to  zmc  oxide.  It  may  also 
be  prcdpitated  as  zinc  ammonium  phosphate,  NH«ZnPO«,  which 
is  weighed  on  a  filter  tared  at  ioo\  Volumetric  methods  have 
also  been  devised. 

Pbarmacoloct  and  Therapeutics  op  Zinc  Compocnds 

Zinc  chloride  is  a  powerful  caustic,  and  b  prepared  with  plaster 
of  Paris  in  the  form  of  sticks  for  destroying  warts,  &c  Its  use 
for  this  purpose  at  the  present  day  b,  however,  very  rare,  the 
knife  or  galvanocautery  being  preferred  in  most  cases.  The  salt 
is  a  corrosive  irritant  poison  when  taken  internally.  The  treat- 
ment b  to  wash  out  the  stomach  or  give  such  an  emetic  as  apo- 
morphine,  and,  when  the  stomach  has  oeen  emptied,  to  administer 
demulcents  such  as  white  of  egg  or  mucilage.  Numerous  other 
salts  of  zinc,  used  in  medicine,  are  of  value  as  containing  this  metaL 
Certain  others  are  referred  to  in  relation  with  the  imponant  raudicle 
contained  in  the  salt.  Those  treated  here  are  the  sulphate,  oxide, 
carbonate,  oleate  and  acetate.  All  these  salts  are  mild  astringents 
when  applied  externally,  as  th^  coagulate  the  albumen  of  the 
tissues  and  of  any  dischaige  which  may  be  present.  In  virtue 
of  this  property  they  are  also  mild  haemostatics,  tending  to  coagu- 
late the  albumens  01  the  blood  and  thereby  to  arrest  haemorrhage. 
Loho  Rubra,  the  familbr  "  Red  Lotion,"  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate, 
b  widely  used  in  many  catarrhal  inflammations,  as  of  the  c^t 
urethra,  conjunctiva,  &c    There  are  also  innumerable  ointments. 

These  salts  have  been  extensively  employed  internally,  and 
itodeed  they  are  still  largely  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
more  severe  and  difficult  cases  of  nervous  disease.  The  sulphate 
is  an  excellent  emetic  in  cases  of  pmsoning.  acring  rapidly  ami 
without  much  nausea  or  depression.  For  these  reasons  it  may 
also  be  given  with  advantage  to  children  sulTering  from  acute 
bronchitis  or  acute  laryngitis. 

BiBLiOGKAPiiY. — For  the  history  of  zinc  aee  Bernard  Neumann. 
Die  Metalle  (1904);  A.  Rossing,  Gesckuhie  der  Metatte  (1901). 
For  the  chemistry  see  H.  Roacoe  and  C  Schoriemmer,  Treatise  on 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  vol.  2  (1897);  H  Moissan,  7rait4  <1*  ehtmie 
minerale;  O.  Dammer.  Handbuch  der  anarzaniscken  Oumie.  For 
the  metallurgy  sec  Walter  Renton  Ingalls,  The  Metattmm  of  Zinc 
and  Cadmium,  Production  and  Properties  of  Zinc:  X  Loijin, 
iiHaUurgit  du  ainc  (190^);  C.  Schnabel,  Handbook  ^  MetaUurtf. 
Enfflish  translation  by  H.  Loub  (1907).  See  also  The  Mineral 
Inanstry   (annual). 

ZINCITB.  a  mmeral  consbting  of  dnc  oxide  (ZaO),  cxystallit- 
ing  in  the  hemimorphic-hemihedral  class  of  the  ihombohedral 
system.  Distinct  crystab  are  of  rare  occurrence;  they  have 
the  form  of  a  hexagonal  pyramid  tenninated  at  one  end  only  by 
a  basal  plane.  There  is  a  perfect  deavage  parallel  to  the  basal 
plane,  and  usually  the  mineral  is  found  as  platy  foliated  masses. 
The  blood-red  colour  and  the  orange-yellow  streak  axe  char- 
acterbtic  features.  The  hardness  is  4!.  and  the  ^edfic  gravity 
is  5*6.  Some  manganese  b  usually  present  repladng  zinc.  It 
b  fotmd  in  the  zinc  mines  at  Sterling  HiU  and  Franklin  Fur- 
nace in  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  associated  with 
Cranklinite  and  willemite  in  crystalline  limestone,  and  b  mined  as 
an  ore  of  zinc.  Artificial  crystab  of  a  white  or  ydknrish  colour 
axe  not  infrequently  formed  by  sublimation  in  zinc  furnaces. 
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ZUDBt, « town  on  the  ttortheni  mai;^  of  the  oentni 
Sudan.  Zbider  is  a  great  empotium  of  the  trade  acroes  the 
Sahara  between  the  Hausa  states  of  the  south  and  the  Tuareg 
cotmtries  and  Tripoli  in  the  north.  Its  ruler  was  formerly 
sabordinate  to  Bomu,  but  with  the  decline  of  that  kingdom  shook 
off  the  yoke  of  the  sultan,  and  on  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  Rabah  iq.9.)  seems  to  have  maintained  his  independence.  The 
country  of  which  ^nder  is  the  capital  is  known  as  Damerghu. 
It  is  semi-fertile,  and  supports  considerable  numbers  of  horses 
and  ^eep,  besides  troops  of  camels.  By  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  of  June  1898  it  was  induded  in  the  French  sphere, 
having  already  been  the  object  of  French  political  action.  The 
explorer  Cazemajou  was  assassinated  there  in  1897,  but  the 
town  was  occupied  in  July  rSog,  after  a  slight  resistance,  by 
Lieutenant  PaHier  of  the  reconstructed  Voulet-Chanome 
missicffi  (see  Senegal,  country).  A  French  post  (named  Fort 
Cazemajou)  was  built  outside  the  town  on  a  mound  of  huge 
granite  blocks.  Zinder  was  the  first  point  m  the  Sudan  reached 
by  F.  Foureau  after  his  great  journey  across  the  Sahara  vui 
Air  in  xSqq.  Subsequently  Commandant  Gadel,  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Zinder,  mapped  and  pacified  the  surrounding 
region,  and  sent  out  columns  of  mekartstes  (camel-corps)  whtch 
occupied  the  oasis  of  Air  and  Bilma  in  1906.  Zinder  is  a  large 
and  fine  town  surrounded  with  high  earthen  walls,  very  thick 
at  the  base  and  pierced  with  seven  gates.  Its  houses,  m  part 
baik  of  day,  in  part  of  straw,  are  mterspersed  with  trees. 
There  is  an  important  colony  of  Tuareg  merchants,  who  occupy 
the  suburb  of  Zengu,  and  who  deal  m  a  variety  of  wares,  from 
cotton,  silks,  spices,  ostrich  feathers,  &c ,  to  French  scent 
bottles.  Salt  ts  a  great  article  of  merchandise.  A  busy  market 
IS  held  outside  one  of  the  gates.  Administratively  Damerghu 
ia  dependent  on  the  French  colony  of  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger 

See  Caremaiou,  in   Bui.   Com.  dc  FAfrt^e  Franqajse   (rooo), 
F  Foureau,  tn  La  Gt^graphig  (December  1900).  D' Alger  cu  Cenro 
par  ie  Tchad  (Paris.  1902);  Joalland.  tn  La  Ceographu,    vol    Ui 
(1901);  E.  Amaud  and  M;  Cortier,    Nos  Ccmfins  Sakanins  (Paris, 
1908), C  Jean.LM  Touaragdu  Sud-Est  (Paris,  1909} 

ZnOBRLB.  lOHAZ  VICBNZ  (1825-1892),  Austrian  poet  and 
•choUr,  was  bom,  the  son  of  the  Roman  Cathdic  theologian 
and  orientalist,  Pius  Zin^erle  (i8oi-t88i),  at  Meran  on  the  6th 
of  June  1825.  He  began  his  studies  at  Tricnt,  and  entered  for 
a  while  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Marienberg.  Abandoning 
the  clerical  professioa,  he  returned  to  Innsbruck,  where,  in  1848, 
be  becuw  tctdier  in  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1859  professor  of 
Gennao  language  and  literature  at  the  university  He  died  at 
Innsbnidt  on  \£t  17th  of  September  1892. 

Zingerle  »  known  as  an  author  by  his  Zttlfediehle  (Innsbrack, 
1848):  Von  den  Alpen  (1850):  Du  MuUertn,  a  village  Ule  (1633): 
Dtr  Bamer  von  LonpaU  (1874):  and  EruMungm  aus  dtm  Bmrg- 

SrafenamU  (iS.<^).  fli»  ethnographical  writings  and  literary  studies, 
leallng  especially  with  the  Tirol,  have,  ho»-cver,  rendered  him 
more  famous.  Among  them  mny  he  mentioned  his  editions  of 
K&mg  Lamrin  (1850).  of  the  legend.  Von  den  heyitgon  dm  Knmtgtn 
(l8s»:  .Sacra  aus  Tiroi  (1850,  2nd  cd.  1891);  Tirol.  Natmr, 
Gesauickie  und  Sage  im  Spifgtl  deulscher  Dichtung  (1851),  Die 
Personen-  und  Taufnamen  Tirds  (1855);  Sitten.  Brduche  und 
Meinnngen  des  Tiroter-Volkes  (2nd  ed.  1871);  Das  deulscke  Ktnder- 
spid  im  MiUetaller  (2nd  cd.  1873):  ScJnlderaen  aus  Tirol  (1877. 
new  seriei.  1888).  With  E.  Inama-Steroegg.  he  edited  TirUtscke 
Weistuma  (S  vols.,  1875-1891}. 

ZnnilAt  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Cbmpositae, 
coouining  about  a  dozen  spedes  of  half-hardy  annual  or  per- 
ennial hCTbs  or  undershrubs,  natives  of  the  southern  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  numerous  single  and  double  garden 
forms  are  mostly  derived  from  Zinnia  eUgans,  and  grow  about 
2  ft.  high,  produdng  flowers  of  various  colours,  the  double 
ones  bang  about  the  siae  of  asters,  and  very  handsome.  The 
colours  include  white,  yellow,  orange,  scskriet,  crimson  and 
purple.  Zinnias  do  bat  in  a  rkh  deep  loamy  soil,  in  a  sunny 
position.  They  should  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hotbed  at  the  end 
of  March  or  in  April  and  planted  out  early  in  June 

ZIHZUIIXMIP,  mOOLAUS  LUDWIO,  Cowr  of  Zinzekdorp 
AM)  PomMBOBT  (i7o»-i76o),  German  rdigioos  and  social  re- 
former, was  bom  on  the  26th  of  May  1700  at  Dresden.    His 


anoeston  bdonged  to  Loner  Austria,  but  had  taken  the  Pro- 
testant side  in  the  Reformation  strug^e,  and  settled  near 
Nuremberg.  Both  his  parents  belonged  to  the  Pietist  drde 
and  the  lad  bad  Philipp  Jakob  Spener  for  his  godfather.  His 
father  died  six  weeks  after  he  was  bom.  His  mother  married 
again  when  be  was  four  years  old,  and  he  was  educated  under 
the  charge  of  his  pious  and  gifted  grandmother,'  Catherine  von 
Cersdorf,  who  did  much  to  riuipe  his  character.  His  scho(4 
days  were  spent  at  Halle  amidst  Pietist  surroundings,  and  ui 
1716  he  went  to  the  umveisity  of  Wittenberg,  to  study  law  and 
fit  himself  for  a  diplomatic  career.  Three  years  later  he  was 
sent  to  travel  in  Holland,  in  Fiance,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  where  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  men 
distinguished  for  practical  goodness  and  belonging  to  a  variety 
of  churches.  On  his  return  he  visited  the  branches  of  his  family 
settled  at  Oberbirg  and  at  CasteU.  During  a  lengthened  visit  at 
Castell  he  fell  m  k>ve  with  his  cousin  Theodora,  but  the  widowed 
countess,  her  mother,  objected  to  the  marriage,  and  the  lady 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Count  Henry  of  Reuss.  Ziazen- 
dorf  seems  to  have  considered  this  disappointment  to  be  a  call 
to  betake  himself  to  some  special  work  for  God.  He  had 
previously,  m  deference  to  his  family,  who  wished  him  to  become 
a  diplomatist,  rejected  the  invitation  of  August  Francke  to  take 
Baron  von  Canstein's  place  in  the  Halle  orphaxuige;  and  he  now 
resolved  to  settk  down  as  a  Chnstian  landowner,  spending  his 
bfe  on  behalf  of  his  tenantry  He  bought  Berthelsdorf  from  his 
grandmother,  and  selected  John  Andrew  Rothe  for  pastor  and 
John  George  Heiz  for  factor;  he  married  Erdmute  Dorothea, 
sister  ci  Count  Henry  of  Reuss,  and  began  living  on  his  estate. 
His  intention  was  to  carry  out  into  practice  the  Pietist  ideas 
of  Spener  He  did  not  mean  to  found  a  new  church  or  religious 
organixation  distinct  from  the  Lutheranism  of  the  land,  but  to 
create  a  Christian  association  the  members  of  which  by  preach- 
ing, by  tract  and  book  distribution  and  by  practical  benevolence 
might  awaken  the  somewhat  torpid  rdigion  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  "band  of  four  brothers"  (Rothe,  pastor  at 
Berthelsdorf,  Melchkir  SchMer,  pastor  at  Gfirlitz;  Frandi 
von  Wattewille,  a  friend  from  boyhood;  and  himselO  set  them- 
selves by  sermons,  books,  journeys  and  oorrespondenoe  to 
create  a  revival  of  religion,  and  by  frequent  meetings  for  prayer 
to  preserve  in  their  own  hearts  the  warmth  of  personal  trust  in 
Christ.  From  the  printing-house  at  Ebersdorf  large  quantities 
of  books  and  tracts,  catechisms,  collections  of  hymns  and  cheap 
Bibles  were  issued;  and  a  translation  of  Johann  Aradt's  Tme 
Ckristiamiy  was  published  for  circulation  in  France.  A  dislike 
of  the  high  and  dry  Lutheran  orthodoxy  of  the  period  gave 
Zinxendorf  some  sympathy  with  that  side  of  the  growing 
rationalism  which  was  attacking  dogma,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  felt  ita  lack  of  earnestness,  and  of  a  true  and  deep  Under- 
standing of  religion  and  of  Christianity,  and  endeavoured  to 
counteract  these  deflects  by  pomting  men  to  the  historical 
Chnst,  the  revelation  of  the  Father.  He  seems  also  to  have 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  Spener's  plan  of  not  separating  from  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  began  to  think  that  true  Christianity 
could  be  best  promoted  by  free  associations  of  Christians,  which 
in  course  of  dme  might  grow  into  churches  with  no  state  con- 
nexion. These  thoughu  took  a  practical  turn  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Bohemian  or  Moravian  Brethren.  Zinxendorf  offered 
an  asylum'  to  a  number  of  persecuted  wanderers  from  Moravia 
(see  MOKAViAM  BanRXEN),  and  built  for  them  the  village  of 
Hermhut  on  a  comer  of  his  estate  of  Berthelsdorf  The  re- 
fugees who  came  to  this  asylum  (between  1722  and  x 73a— the 
first  detachment  under  Chnstian  David)  from  varioua  regiont 
where  persecution  raged,  befenged  to  more  than  one  Protestant 
organixatlon.  Persecution  had  made  them  ding  pertinadously 
to  small  peculiarities  of  creed,  organizatioo  and  worship,  and 
they  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other. 
Zinxendorf  devoted  himself  to  them  He,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  lived  in  Hermhut  and  brought  Rothe  with  Mm.  He 
had  hard  work  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion.    He  had  to 

» A  volume  of  Spiritnol  Sonn,  written  by  ZinzendoiTs  grand- 
mother Catherine,  was  publisbed  in  1729  by  Paul  AnlOQ. 
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satisfy  tike  authorities  that  his  Tdigiotfs  eommufiity  could  be 
brouj^t  under  the  oonditions  of  the  peace  oi  Augsbuig;  he  had 
to  quiet  the  suspictona  of  the  Lutheran  clergy;  and,  Modest  of 
all,  he  had  to  rule  in  some  fashion  men  made  fanatical  by  pene> 
cution,  who,  in  spite  of  bis  unwearied  labours  for  them,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  combined  in  his  own  house  to 
denounce  him  as  the  Beast  of  the  ApoalypaCt  with  Rothe  as 
the  False  Prophet.  PaUence  had  at  last  its  perfect  work,  and 
gradually  Zuuendorf  was  able  to  organize  his  refugees  mto 
something  like  a  militia  Ckruti,  based  not  on  monastic  but  on 
family  life.  He  was  able  to  establish  a  common  order  of  wonhip 
in  1737,  and  soon  afterwards  a  common  organization,  which  has 
been  described  in  the  article  Moravian  BsETHacN.  Zinzendorf 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  wonderful  missionary  enterprises 
<^  the  Brethren,  and  saw  with  delight  the  !^read  of  this  Protestant 
family  order  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia  and  England.  He 
travelled  widely  in  its  interests,  visiting  America  in  X74X-4S 
and  spending  a  long  time  in  London  in  1750.  Missionary 
colomcs  had  by  this  time  been  settled  in  the  West  Indies  (1732), 
in  Greenland  (1733),  amongst  the  North  American  Indians 
(i735)t  and  before  Zinzendorf 's  death  the  Brethren  had  sent 
from  Herrnhut  missionary  colonies  to  Livonia  and  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  to  the  slaves  of  North  Carolina,  to  Surinam, 
to  the  Negro  slaves  in  several  parts  of  South  America,  to 
Travancore  in  the  East  Indies,  to  the  Copts  in  Egypt  and  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  Africa.  The  community  in  Herrnhut,  from 
which  almost  all  these  colonies  had  been  sent  out,  had  no  money 
of  its  own,  and  its  expenses  had  been  almost  ezdusively  furnished 
by  ZinzendorL  His  frequent  joumeyings  from  home  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  look  after  his  private  afiairs,  he 
was  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  raise  money  by  loans,  and 
about  1750  was  almost  reduced  to  bankruptcy  This  led  to  the 
establbhment  of  a  financial  board  among  the  Brethren,  on  a 
pbn  furnished  by  a  lawyer,  John  Frederick  K6ber,  which  worked 
welL  In  1753  Zinzendorf  lost  his  only  son,  Christian  Renatus, 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  make  his  successor,  and  four  years 
later  he  lost  his  wife  Erdmute,  who  had  been  his  counsellor 
and  confidante  in  all  his  work.  Zinzendorf  remamed  a  widower 
for  one  year,  and  then  (June  1757)  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with  .\nna  Nitschmann,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  in  his  official 
position  ought  to  be  married.  Three  years  later,  overcome  with 
his  labours,  he  fell  ill  and  died  (on  the  gth  of  May  1760),  leaving 
John  de  Wattewille,  who  had  married  his  eldest  daughter 
Benigna,  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  community 

Zinzendorf  had  a  naturally  alert  and  active  mind,  and  an 
enthusiastic  temperament  that  made  his  life  one  of  ceaseless 
planning  and  executing.  Like  Luther,  he  was  often  carried 
away  by  strong  and  vehement  feelings,  and  he  was  easily  upset 
both  by  sorrow  and  joy  He  was  an  eager  seeker  after  truth, 
and  could  not  understand  men  who  at  all  costs  kept  to  the 
opinions  they  had  once  formed,  yet  he  had  an  exceptional 
talent  for  talkmg  on  religious  subjects  even  with  those  who 
differed  from  him.  Few  men  have  been  more  solicitous  for 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  others,  even  in  little  things.  His 
activity  and  varied  gifts  sometimes  landed  him  in  oddities  and 
contradictions  that  not  infrequently  looked  like  equivocation 
and  dissimulation,  and  the  courtly  training  of  his  youth  made 
him  susceptible  about  his  authority  even  when  no  one  disputed 
it.  He  was  a  natural  orator,  and  though  his  dress  was  simple 
his  personal  appearance  gave  an  impression  of  distinction  and 
force  His  projects  were  often  misunderstood,  and  in  1736  he 
was  even  banished  from  Saxony,  but  in  X749  the  government 
rescinded  the  decree  and  begged  him  to  establish  within  its 
)ttrisdicUon  nwre  settlements  like  that  at  Herrnhut. 

He  wrote  a  large  number  of  hymns,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  "  Jesus,  Thy  blood  and  righteousness,"  and  "  Jesus,  still  lead 
on."  A  selection  of  hi*  Sermons  was  published  by  G.  Clemens  in 
lo  vols.,  hia  Dtary  (1716-1719}  by  G.  Reichel  and  J.  Th.  MoUer 

glermhut,  1^7).  and  his  Hymns,  &c.,  by  H.  Bauer  and  G.  Burk* 
rdt  (LeipuKi  1900). 

See  A.  G.  Spangenberg,  Leben  des  Grafen  9on  Zinundorf  (Barby, 
|77a-i77s);  L.  von  Schrautenbach,  Dtr  Graf  v.  ZinundorJ  (Gnadau. 
187 1 ;  writtea  in  1782,  and  iateccsting  because  it  gives  Zinzendorf 's 


idationj  to  such  Pietist  rationaliato  ea  J.  K.  DtppdD:  P.  Bcnet. 
L$  Comtt  d4  ZimundorJ  (Paris,  i860:  Eng.  tr.  APiomeer  of  SoOd 
CkrisUanity,  by  T  A.  Seed.  London.  1896);  B.  Becker.  Zitaen^ 
doiiim  Verkaiimss  t.  Pkiiosophte  u.  Kirekentkum  seiner  Zeit  (Leipzig. 
1886),  H.  ROmer,  Ztitwendorfs  Leben  uni  Werken  (Gnaudau,  1900}, 
and  other  litemture  mentioned  under  MotAviaN  BasTHaXM  ajod 
in  the  article  "  Zinzendorf  "  by  j.  Th  Mttller  in  Uauck-Heraos's 
ReaUncyk.  Jut  prot,  Theolopo  u.  Kircke. 

ZION.  or  SiON  (Heb.  |Vy,  perhaps  from  nns  "to  be  dzy." 
fi|s  "  to  set  up,"  or  |*s  "  to  protect  ";  Arabic  analogiei 
favour  the  meaning  "  hump,"  "  summit  of  a  lidge/'  and  so 
"  citadel "),  the  name  of  the  Jebusite  stronghold  at  Jerusalem 
captured  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.).  Zion  (which  is  synonymoua 
with  the  C^el)  is  properiy  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern 
hill  ^  on  the  top  of  which  was  built  the  temple,  so  that  the  name 
came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  hill  (s  Rings  xiz.  31,  Isaiah  xziv 
33  and  throughout  x  Maccabees),  to  all  Jerusalem  (Isaiah  i,  27, 
cf  iv  3),  and  even  to  the  nation  or  its  spiritual  nucleus.  Thus 
the  peofde  of  Jerusalem  are  spoken  of  as  "  the  daughter  of 
Zion  "  (Isaiah  i  8),  the  name  being  often  personified  and  idealized, 
especially  in  Isaiah  ii.,  and  in  the  P^ter,  eg  P&  UxxviL  5^ 
"  Every  one  calls  Zion  his  mother  " 

See  G.  A.  Smith,  Jerusalem  (Londoiia  1908) 

ZIONISM.  One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  anth> 
Semitic  agitation  (see  Amti-Suutisu)  has  been  a  strong  revival 
of  the  national  spirit  among  the  Jews  in  a  political  form.  To 
this  movement  the  name  Zionism  has  been  given.  In  the  same 
way  that  anti-Semitism  differs  from  the  Jew->hatred  of  the  early 
and  middle  ages,  Zionism  differs  from  previous  manifestations 
of  the  Jewish  national  spirit.  It  was  originally  advocated  as  an 
expedient  without  Messianic  impulses,  and  its  methods  and  pro- 
posals have  remained  ahnost  harshly  modem  None  the  less 
it  is  the  lineal  heir  of  the  attachment  to  Zion  which  led  the 
Babyk)nian  exiles  under  Zerubbabel  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and 
which  flamed  up  in  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Maccabees  against 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Without  this  national  spirit  it  could, 
indeed,  never  have  assumed  its  present  formidable  proportions. 
The  idea  that  it  is  a  set-back  of  Jewish  history,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  an  unnatural  galvanization  of  hopes  long  sdnOe  abandoned 
for  a  ^iritual  and  cosmopolitan  conception  of  the  mission  of 
Israel,  is  a  controversial  fiction  The  consciousness  of  a  quritual 
mission  exisu  side  by  side  with  the  national  idea.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Jewish  people  have  throughout  their  history  re- 
mamed  faithful  to  the  dream  of  a  restoration  of  their  national 
life  m  Judea  Its  maiUfestations  have  suffered  temporary 
modifications  under  the  hifluence  of  changing  political  condi- 
tions, and  the  mtensity  with  which  it  has  been  hdd  by  individual 
Jews  has  varied  according  to  their  social  drcumstaaocSt  but  in 
the  mam  the  idea  has  been  passionatdy  clung  ta 

The  contention  of  some  modem  rabbis  that  the  national  idea 
IS  Messianic,  and  hence  that  its  realization  should  be  left  to  the 
Divine  mitiative  {e.g.  Chief  Rabbi  Adier,  Jewish  CkronicU,  25th 
November  1898),  is  baaed  on  a  false  analogy  between  the  politics 
of  the  Jews  and  those  of  other  oppressed  nationalities.  As  all 
Hebrew  politics  were  theocratic,  the  national  hope  was  neces- 
sarily Messuinic  It  was  not  on  that  account  less  practical 
or  less  disposed  to  express  itself  in  an  active  poIiti<^  form. 
The  Messtamc  dreams  of  the  Prophets,  which  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  Jewish  liturgy  to  this  day,  were  essentially  politico- 
national  They  contemplated  the  redemption  of  bntel,  the 
gathering  of  the  people  in  Palestine,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  state,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Davidic  throne  in  Jerusalem  with  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  David.  How  little  the  dispersed  Jews  regarded  this 
essentially  political  programme  as  a  mere  religious  ideal  is 
shown  by  their  attitude  towards  the  pseudo-Messiahs  who 
endeavoured  to  fulfil  it  Bar  Cochba  (aj>.  1x7-138)  lived  at  a 
period  when  a  Jewish  national  uprising  might  well  have  been 
exduavely  political,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  was 

*  Christians  of  the  4th  century  removed  the  name  to  the  S.W 
hill,  and  this  tradition  has  persisted  until  modem  times,  when 
archaeological  and  topographical  evidence  has  le-identified  Sioo 
with  the  E.  hiU. 
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•CMcdy  half  a  century  old,  and  Palestine  atUl  had  a  laise 
Jewish  population.  None  the  less  Bar  Cochha  based  his  right 
to  lead  the  Jewish  revolt  on  Messianic  claims,  and  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire  the  Jews  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  his 
caU.  Three  centuries  later  Moses  of  Crete  attempted  to  repeat 
Bar  G>chba's  experiment,  with  the  same  results.  In  the  8th 
century,  when  the  Jews  of  the  West  were  sufiiacntly  lemote 
from  the  days  of  their  political  independence  to  have  developed 
an  exclusively  spiritual  conception  of  their  national  identity, 
the  Messianic  claims  of  a  Syrian  Jew  named  Serene  shook  the 
whole  of  Jewry,  and  even  among  the  Jews  of  Spain  there  was  no 
hestitation  as  to  whether  they  had  a  right  to  force  the  hands  of 
Providence.  It  was  the  same  with  another  pseudo- Messiah 
named  Abu-Isa  Obadia»  who  unfurled  the  national  banner  in 
Persia  some  thirty  yean  later 

During  the  middle  ages,  though  the  racial  character  of  the 
Jews  was  being  transformed  by  their  Ghetto  seclusion,  the 
national  yearning  suffered  no  relaxation.  If  it  expressed  itself 
exclusively  m  lit  erst ure,  it  was  not  on  that  account  under- 
going a  process  of  idealization  (Cf.  Abrahams^  Jewtsh  Ltje  m 
the  Middle  Ages,  pp  34-25.)  The  truth  is  that  it  could  not 
have  expressed  ilself  differently.  There  could  have  been  no 
abandonment  of  national  hopes  in  a  practices  sense,  unless  the 
peospect  of  entenng  the  national  life  of  the  peoples  among 
whom  they  dwelt  had  presented  itself  as  an  alternative.  Of 
this  there  was  not  the  remotest  sign  The  absence  of  militant 
Zionism  duriog  this  period  b  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
want  of  conspicuous  pseudo- Messiahs,  and  partly  by  the  terror 
of  persecution  Unlike  the  modem  Creeks,  the  medieval 
Jews  could  expect  no  sympathy  from  their  neighbours  in  an 
agitatk>n  for  the  recovery  ol  their  country  One  may  imagine 
what  the  Crusaders  would  have  thought  of  an  international 
Jewish  conspiracy  to  recapture  Jerusalem  In  the  1  sth  century 
the  aversion  from  political  action,  even  had  it  been  possible, 
must  have  been  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Signor 
was  the  only  friend  the  Jews  had  in  the  world.  The  nationalist 
spirit  of  the  medieval  Jews  is  sufliciently  reflected  in  their 
liturgy,  and  especially  in  the  works  of  the  poet,  Jehuda  Halevi 
It  is  impossible  to  read  his  beautiful  Zionide  without  feeling 
that  had  he  lived  another  twenty  years  he  would  have  gladly 
l^yed  towards  the  pseudo-Messiah  David  Alroy  {cvca  1160) 
the  part  that  Akiba  played  towards  Bar  Cocbba. 

The  strength  of  the  nationabst  feeling  was  practically  tested 
In  the  i6th  century,  when  a  Jewish  impostor,  David  Rcubeni 
{,circ9^  1530),  and  his  disciple,  Sok>mon  Molcho  (i 501-1552), 
came  forward  as  would-be  liberators  of  their  people  Through- 
out Spain,  Italy  and  Turkey  they  were  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  bulk  of  their  brethren.  In  the  following  century  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  Millenarians  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  national  idea.  Owing  to  the  frenxy  of  persecution  and  the 
apocalyptic  teachings  of  the  Chiliasts,  it  now  appeared  in  a 
more  mystical  form,  but  a  praaical  bias  was  not  wanting 
MenasBch  ben  Israel  (1604-1657)  co-operated  with  English 
MiUeaaruns  to  procure  the  resettlement  of  the  Jews  in  England 
as  a  preliminary  to  their  national  return  to  Palestine,  and  he 
regarded  his  marriage  with  a  scion  of  the  Davidic  family  of 
Abarbanel  as  justifying  the  hope  that  the  new  Messiah  might 
be  found  among  his  offspring.  The  increasing  dispersion  of 
the  Marranos  or  crypto-Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal  through  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  deepened 
the  Jewish  sense  of  homelessness  the  while  the  MiUenaruns 
encouraged  their  Zionist  dreams.  The  Hebraic  and  Judeophil 
Icndendes  of  the  Puritan  revolution  in  England  still  further 
tUrrcd  the  prevailing  unrest,  and  tome  Jewish  rabbis  are  said 
to  have  visited  England  in  order  to  ascertain  by  genealogical 
investigations  whether  a  Davidic  descent  could  be  SKribed  to 
Oliver  Cromwell.  It  only  wanted  a  leader  to  produce  a  national 
Movement  on  a  formidable  scale.  In  1666  this  leader  presented 
himself  at  Smyrna,  in  the  person  of  a  Jew  named  Sabbatai  Zevi 
(1626-1676),  who  prodaiined  himself  the  Messiah  The  news 
wgnaA  like  wildfire,  and  despite  the  <4)po6ition  of  some  of  the 
iMding  rabbis,  the  Jews  everywhere  prepared  for  the  journey 


to  Pale«tuie  Not  alone  «flu  this  the  case  with  the  poor  Jews 
of  Uthuania  and  Germany,  but  also  with  well-to-do  communities 
like  those  of  Vewce,  Leghorn  and  Avignon,  and  with  the  great 
Jewish  merchants  and  banken  of  Hamburg,  Amsterdam  and 
London.  Throughout  Europe  the  nationalist  excitement  was 
intense.  Even  the  downfall  and  apostasy  of  Sabbatai  were 
powerless  to  stop  it.  Among  the  wealthier  Jews  it  partially 
subsided,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  refused  for  a  whole 
century  to  be  disillusionixed.  A  Messianic  fienxy  seized  upon 
them.  Encouraged  on  the  one  hand  by  Christian  Millenariana 
like  Pierre  Juricn,  OUg£r  Panli,  and  Johannes  Speeth,  pandered 
to  by  Sabbataic  impostors  like  Cardoso,  Bonafoux,  Moidecai 
of  Eiscnstadt,  Jacob  Querido,  Judah  Chaasid,  Nebemiah 
Chayon  and  Jacob  Franks,  and  maddened  by  fresh  oppressions, 
they  became  fanatidxed  to  the  verge  of  demoralisation. 

The  reaction  arrived  in  1778  in  the  shape  of  the  Mendels- 
sohnian  movement.  The  growth  of  religious  toleration,  the 
attempted  emancipation  of  the  English  Jews  In  1753,  and  the 
sane  Judeophilism  of  men  like  Lea^ig  and  Dohm,  showed  that 
at  length  the  dawn  of  the  only  possible  alternative  to  national- 
ism was  at  hand.  Moses  Mendelssohn  (i 729-1 786)  sought  to 
prepare  his  brethren  for  their  new  Ufe  as  citisens  cKf  the  lands 
m  which  they  dwelt,  by  emphasising  the  spiritual  side  of  Judaism 
and  the  necessity  of  Occidental  culture  His  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful The  narrow  nationalist  wpmX  everywhere  yielded 
before  the  h<^  or  the  progress  of  local  political  emancipation 
In  1806  the  Jewish  Sanhedru  convened  by  Niqwleon  virtvally 
repudiated  the  nationalist  tradition.  The  new  Judaism,  how- 
ever, had  not  entirely  destroyed  it.  It  had  only  reconstructed 
It  on  a  wider  and  more  sober  foundation.  Mcndelssohnian 
culture,  by  promoting  the  study  of  Jewish  history,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  radal  consciousness  of  the  Jews.  The  older 
nationalism  had  been  founded  on  traditions  so  remote  as  to  be 
almost  mythical,  the  new  race  consciousness  was  fed  by  a 
glonous  martyr  history,  which  ran  side  by  side  with  the  histories 
of  the  newly  adopted  nationalities  of  the  Jews,  and  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  companionship  From  this  race  consciousness 
came  a  fresh  interest  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  an  ideal  rather 
than  a  poUtico-nationalist  interest — a  desire  to  |Meserve  and 
cherish  the  great  monument  <tf  the  departed  national  ivories. 
It  took  the  practical  form  of  projects  for  improving  the  circum- 
stances of  the  local  Jews  by  means  of  scho<ds,  and  for  reviving 
something  of  the  old  social  condition  of  Judea  by  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  colonies.  In  this  work  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore,  the  Rothschild  family,  and  the  AlUance  Israelite  Unl- 
vcrselle  were  conspicuous.  More  or  less  passively,  however, 
the  older  nationalism  still  lived  on — especially  in  lands  where 
Jews  were  persecuted^and  it  became  strengthened  by  the 
revived  race  consciousness  and  the  new  interest  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Christian  Millenarians  also  helped  to  keep  it  alive 
Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Colonel  Cawler, 
Mr  Walter  Cresson,  the  United  States  consul  at  Jerusalem, 
Mr  James  Finn,  the  British  consul,  Mr  Laurence  Oliphant  and 
nuny  others  organized  and  supported  schemes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  on  avowedly  Restoration  grounds. 
Another  vivifying  element  was  the  reopening  of  the  Eastern 
Question  and  the  championship  of  oppressed  nationalities  in 
the  East  by  the  Western  Powers.  In  Eoghuid  political  writers 
were  found  to  urge  the  re-establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  under 
British  protection  as  a  means  of  assuring  the  overiand  route  to 
India  (HoUingsworth,  Jew m  Palestine,  1852).  Lord  Palmerston 
was  not  unaffected  by  this  idea  (Finn,  Stirring  Times,  vol  i. 
pp  106- It  a),  and  both  Lord  Beaconsficld  and  Lord  Salisbury 
supported  Mr  Laurence  Oliphant  m  his  negotiations  with  the 
Porte  for  a  concession  which  was  to  pave  the  way  to  an  auton- 
omous Jewish  state  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  1854  a  London  Jew 
attempted  to  float  a  company  "for  the  purpose  of  enabUng 
the  descendants  oi  Israel  to  obtain  and  cultivate  the  Land  <rf 
Promise  "  {Hebrews  Observer,  12th  April)  In  1876  the  publkra- 
tioa  of  George  Eliot's  Danid  Deronda  gave  to  the  Jewish 
nationahat  spirit  the  stitMigcst  stimulus  it  had  experienced 
since  the  appearance  ol  Sabbatai  Zevi. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  the  spiead  of  anti-Semitic  doctrines 
through  Europe  made  men  doubt  whether  the  Mendelssohnian 
denationalization  of  Judaism  possessed  the  elements  of  per- 
manency that  the  Jewish  nationalist  spint  reasserted  itself  in 
a  practical  form.  As  long  as  the  anti-Semites  were  merely 
polemical,  the  nationalists  were  mute,  but  when  in  Russia  their 
agitation  took  the  form  of  massacres  and  spoliation,  followed 
by  legislation  of  medieval  harshness,  the  nationalist  remedy 
offered  itself.  In  x88a  several  pamphlets  were  published  by 
Jews  in  Russia,  advocating  the  re^ontion  of  the  Jewish  state. 
They  found  a  powerful  echain  the  United  States,  where  a  young 
Jewish  poetess,  Miss  Emma  Lazarus,  |>asaionately  championed 
the  Ziomst  cause  In  verse  not  unworthy  of  Jehuda  HalevL 
But  the  movement  did  not  limit  itself  to  Uterature.  A  society, 
"  Chovevi  Zion,"  was  formed  with  the  object  of  so  extending 
and  methodizing  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies 
In  Palestine  as  to  make  the  eventual  acquisition  of  the  country 
by  the  Jews  possible.  From  the  beginning  it  was  a  great 
success,  and  branches,  or  "  tents "  as  they  wete  called,  were 
establ^ed  all  over  the  world.  At  the  same  time  two  other 
great  schemes  for  rescuing  the  Jewish  people  from  oppression 
were  brought  before  the  public.  Neither  was  Zionist,  but  both 
served  to  encourage  the  Zionist  cause.  One  was  due  to  the 
initiative  of  Mr  Cazalet,  a  finander  who  was  interested  in  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway  project.  With  the  assistance  of 
Mr  Laurence  Oliphant  he  proposed  that  the  concession  from 
the  Porte  should  include  a  band  of  territory  two  miles  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  railway,  on  which  Jewish  refugees  from  Russia 
should  be  settled.  Unfortunately  the  scheme  failed.  The 
other  was  Baron  de  Hirsch's  colossal  colonization  assodation 
(see  HiKSCH,  Maukice  de).  This  was  neither  political  nor 
Zionist,  but  it  was  supported  by  a -good  many  members  of  the 
"  Chovevi  Zion,"  among  them  Colonel  Goldsmid,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  result  in  the  training  of  a  large  class  of  Jewish 
yeomen  who  would  be  invaluable  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
Palestine.    (Interview  in  Daily  Graphic^  xoth  March  1893.) 

None  of  these  projects,  however,  proved  suffidently  inspiring 
to  attract  the  great  mass  of  Jewish  nationalists.  The  Chovevi 
Zion  was  too  timid  and  prosaic;  the  Hirsch  scheme  did  not 
directly  appeal  to  thdr ,  strongest  sympathies.  In  1897  a 
striking  change  manifested  itself.  A  new  Zionist  leader  arose 
in  the  person  of  a  Viennese  journalist  and  plajrwrigbt,  Dr 
Theodore  Herzl  (1860-1904).  The  electoral  successes  of  the 
anti-Semites  in  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria  in  1895  had  impressed 
him  with  the  bcUef  that  the  Jews  were  unassimilable  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  be  once 
more  submitted  to  dvil  and  political  disabilities.  The  Hirsch 
scheme  did  not,  in  his  view,  provide  a  remedy,  as  it  only  trans- 
planted the  Jews  from  one  uncongenial  environment  to  another. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
was  the  segregation  of  the  Jews  under  autonomous  political 
conditions.  His  first  scheme  was  not  essentially  Zionist.  He 
merely  called  for  a  new  exodus,  and  was  ready  to  accept  any 
grant  of  land  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  would  secure  to  the 
Jews  some  form  of  self-government.  The  idea  was  not  new. 
In  1566  Don  Joseph  Nasi  had  proposed  an  autonomous'settle- 
ment  df  Jevrs  at  Tiberias,  and  bad  obtained  a  grant  of  the  dty 
from  the  Sultan  for  the  purpose.  In  1653  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  in  Curtisao,  in  1654  Oliver  Cromwell  in  Surinam,  and 
in  1659  the  French  West  India  Company  at  Cayenne  had  at- 
tempted similar  experiments.  Marshal  de  Saxe  in  1749  had 
projected  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  kingdom  in  South 
America,  of  which  he  should  be  sovereign;  and  in  1875  Major 
M.  M.  Noah  purchased  Grand  Island,  in  the  river  Niagara,  with 
a  view  to  founding  upon  it  a  Jewish  state.  All  these  projects 
were  failures.  Dr  Herzl  was  not  slow  to  percdve  that  without 
an  impulse  of  real  enthusiasm  his  scheme  would  share  the  fate 
of  these  predecessors.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  identify  it 
with  the  nationalist  idea.  His  plan  was  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  The  Jewish  Slate,  which  was  published  in  German, 
French  and  English  in  the  spring  of  1896.  It  explained  In 
detail  bow  the  new  exodus  was  to  be  organised  and  how  the 


state  was  to  be  nunaged.  It  was  to  be  a  txfl>ttte-paying  state 
under  the  suzeramty  oi  the  Sultan.  It  was  to  be  settled  by  a 
chartered  company  and  governed  by  an  aristocntic  repubKc, 
tolerant  of  all  religious  diffeiences.  The  Hdy  Places  wereto  be 
eztenitorializcd.  The  pamphlet  produced  a  profound  sensa- 
tion. Dr  Herzl  was  joined  by  a  number  of  disthnguished  Jewish 
literary  men,  among  whom  were  Dr  Max  Nordau  and  Mr  Israd 
Zangwill,  ami  promises  of  support  and  sympathy  reached  him 
from  all  paru  of  the  world.  The  kanU  fimanu  and  the  higher 
rabbinate,  however,  stood  aloof. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  in  Dr  Herzl's  scheme  was  that 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  appeared  favoorable  to  it.  The  motive 
of  his  sympathy  hu  not  hitherto  been  made  known.  The 
Armenian  massacres  had  inflamed  the  whole  of  Europe  against 
him,  and  for  a  time  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  in  very  aerioas 
perfl.  Dr  Herd's  scheme  provided  him,  as  he  imagined,  with  a 
means  of  securing  powerful  friends.  Throu^  a  secret  emisaary* 
the  Chevalier  de  Newlinsky,  whom  he  sent  to  London  in  May 
1896,  he  offered  to  present  the  Jews  a  charter  in  Palestine  pro- 
vided they  used  their  influence  in  the  press  and  otherwise  10 
solve  the  Armenian  question  on  lines  which  he  laid  down. 
The  English'  Jews  declined  these  proposals,  and  refused  to 
treat  in  any  way  with  the  persecutor  of  the  Armenians.  When, 
in  the  following  July,  Dr  Herzl  himself  came  to  London,  the 
Maccabaean  Society,  though  ignorant  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  Sultan,  declined  to  support  the  scheme.  None  the  leas,  it 
secured  a  large  amount  of  popular  support  throughout  Europe, 
and  in  1910  Zionism  had  a  following  of  over  900,000  Jews, 
divided  into  a  thousand  doctoral  districts.  The  EnJ^ish 
membership  is  about  15,000. 

Between  2897  and  29x0  the  Sonist  wganization  heid  nine 
intenuitional  Congresses.  At  the  first,  which  met  at  Basel, 
a  political  programme  was  adopted  on  the  following  terms: — 

"  Zionism  aims  at  establtshing  for  the  Jewish  people  a  -publkJy 
and  legally  assured  home  in  Palestine.  For  the  attainment  of  this 
purpose  the  Confess  oonndcrs  the  followins  means  serviceaUe: 
(i)  The  promotion  of  the  settlement  of  Jewith  agrkulturists, 
artisans  and  tradesmen  in  Palestine.  (2)  The  federation  of  all 
Jews  Into  local  or  general  groups,  acooraing  to  the  laws  <A  the 
various  countries.  (3)  The  at^gthemng  «  the  Jewish  fedins 
and  consciousness.  (4)  Preparatory  steps  for  the  attainment  « 
those  fTOvemmental  grants  which  are  necessary  to  the  achievement 
of  the  Zionist  purpose." 

Subsequent  congresses  founded  various  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  this  programme,  notably  a  People's  Bank  known  as 
the  Colonial  Trust,  which  is  the  fiiuindal  instrument  of  political 
Zionism,  a  National  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  Palestine 
and  a  Palestine  Commission  with  subsidiary  sodetiea  for  the 
study  and  improvemoit  of  the  sodal  and  economic  conditioa 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land.  For  the  purposes  <rf  these 
bodies  about  £400,000  was  collected  in  small  sums  and  invested. 
Very  little  practical  work  of  any  abiding  value,  however,  was 
accomplished,  and  cm  the  political  side  the  career  of  Zionism 
had  up  to  the  end  of  19x0  proved  a  failure; 

In  May  1901  and  August  1902  Dr  Herzl  had  audiences  of  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Haraid,  and  was  recdved  with  great  distinction, 
but  the  negotiations  led  to  nothing.  Despairing  of  obtaining 
an  immediate  charter  for  Palestine,  he  turned  to  the  British 
government  with  a  view  to  securing  a  grant  of  territory  on  anj 
autonomous  basis  in  the  vidnity  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  would 
provisionally  afford  a  refuge  and  a  political  training-ground 
for  persecuted  Jews.  His  overtures  met  with  a  sympathetic 
reception,  espedally  from  Mr  Chamberlain,  then  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  Eari  Percy,  who  was  Under-Secretary  for  Fordgn 
Affairs  ((>ctober  1903).  At  first  a  site  for  the  proposed  settle* 
ment  was  suggested  in  the  Sinai  peninsula,  but  owing  to  the 
waterless  diaracter  of  the  country  the  project  hhd  to  be 
abandoned.  Then  Mr  Chamberlain,  who  In  the  Interval  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Africa,  suggested  the  salubrious  and  aninlAbited 
Inghlands  of  the  Ea^t  Africa  Protectorate,  and  in  1903  the 
British  government  formally  offered  Dr  Herzl  the-Nasin  Gishiu 
plateau,  6000  sq.  m.  m  area.  No  such  opportunity  for  creating 
a  Jewi^  self-governing  community  had  presented  itadf  ance 
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tolly  enuiisg  Uw  bdd  d(  pncliol  poliiio.  Uuhippily 
only  led  10  tuEtei  costrovcniei,  vhich  neuly  vnckol  the  whoke 
movauni.  Tlie  Biitith  oScr  wai  lubmiltcd  to  the  Siilh 
Congieu,  which  uscmbled  tx  Buel  la  Auguil  igoj.  It  wu 
TMcival  with  comtenuOioa  uid  ta  cij^oiwn  of  wnth  by  the 
iiltn-uationiliit  dcmcBts,  wbo  lotcrpreted  it  u  u  tbucloii- 
mcni  o(  the  Pilotinc  idou     By  hit  penonil  iuauena  Dr  Hail 

ciuniae  the  piDpoied  toritary,  but  iti  corapadiioti  wu  Uittly 
■utioiulul,  ind  in  the  loUowing  year  the  Contien  (Itdly  avtikd 
iiMll  ol  [ettaia  criliol  pa>ut<*  i"  the  repon  u  itjea  (he  whole 

MeuwhOc  ZioDboi  htd  wHered  ta  irTQ«nbk  blow  by  the 
death  ol  Dr  Henl  (1904).  He  wu  luxttOei  by  Ur  Divid 
WolBsohD.  I  banker'  ol  Cdocnc,  but  there  wu  in  Indh  nobody 
who  in  atnlity  and  personal  di^ly  and  nwsneli&m  coidd  take 
his  place.  The  mtvemnl  wu  further  ihaten  by  the  dis- 
■eniiau  which  loUowed  the  rejection  of  the  E*M  African  project. 
Mr  laiad  ZancwiU  led  aD  intuential  Diiaorily  whkh  combined 
with  certain  non-Zionist  elementa  to  found  a  rival  organization 
ander  (he  name  of  the  ITO  (Jewiih  Territorial  Oiganlziiion) 
with  a  view  to  taking  over  (he  East  African  oSer  or  to  establish 
an  aiUonoraous  place  of  refuge  elsewhere.  Thus  freed  from  all 
roodenting  elements  the  Zionists  hardened  into  an  exchsivcly 
Palestinian  body,  and  under  the  auspices  o!  Mr  Wolflwhn 
fresh  negoliationa  were  opened  with  the  Foile.  Thele,  bow- 
ever,  were  rendered  Anally  hopcleaa  by  the  Tuikisfa  revolution, 
which  pcatolalcd  a  united  Ottoman  nationality,  and  resolutely 
set  its  face  against  any  ettcnsion  of  the  radal  and  religiaij* 
BulotioBiici  under  which  the  inlefrlty  ol  the  Eoipire  had 
already  (evenly  niflered. 

Daring  1905-1910  the  Jewfih  natioiiil  idea,  lot  all  pnctical 
pnrpoK*.  wu  in  a  auie  ol  raspended  aidmation.  The  le- 
tovery  d  the  Holy  Land  appeared  more  diiiaol  than  ever, 
while  even  the  establiahment  ol  aa  indeptDdem  or  autonomaus 
Jewisb  slate  elxKhcce,  foe  which  the  ITO  wu  labouring,  had 
encounieied  nneipecied  difficultiH.  On  the  rejection  of  the 
British  offer  by  the  Zionists  Mr  ZangwiQ  approached  the  Colonial 
OSu,  but  he  wu  100  late,  u  the  roeive  on  the  Nuin  Gishiu 
plateau  had  already  been  officially  withdrawn.     The  ITO  then 

A  project  for  combining  all  the  Jewish  organiaationa  in  an 
cflon  to  secure  an  adequate  ioothold  in  Mesopotamia  in  coD- 
Qeiion  with  the  scheme  for  the  iuigatlon  of  that  region  *as 
Siibsequently  proposed  by  Mr  S^angwill,  but  up  to  January 
■Oil  it  had  not  been  found  preclioible.  The  ITO,  however, 
iii  valuable  work  by  organiiing  as  Emignlioii  Kegnlaiiao 
Department  for  deHeciing  the  stream  oi  Jewlab  aBigralion 
from  the  overaonded  Jewry  of  New  Yorik  to  the  Southern 
alalea  of  the  Ameiicaa  UnioD,  where  there  is  greater  icofit  for 


as  formed,  to  which  Mr  Jacob-Sduff  rontributed  £iod/x» 
and  Meun  Rothschild  £10,000. 

Although  the  Zionist  organiialioo  was  numerically  strong — 
indeed,  the  strongat  popular  movement  Jewish  history  had  ever 
.  riencc  from  1897  to  1510  tendHed  it  very 
whetbet  its  nationalist  upinliaiis  could,  humanly 
speaking,  ever  be  fulfilled.  From  Turkey,  dther  absolutist 
or  democratic,  it  appeared  hopeless  to  expect  any  willing  re- 
laiatEoo  of  the  Ottoman  hold  oa  PalestiH,  while  In  the  event 
of  a  diiSDlution  of  the  Empire  it  wu  questionable  whether 
Chiistendom — aod  especially  the  RoBum  and  Greek  Churchea 
woi^  permit  the  Holy  Land  10  pua  to  the  Jews,  even  though 
Ibe  Holy  Placet  were  eilerrilorialiied.  Should  these  obstacjes 
be  overcome,  still  more  formidable  difficulties  would  await  the 
Jewish  stale.     The  chief  of  tjese  is  the  religious 
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ve  the  whole  Levitical  polity,  and  in  these 


m  political  spirit  that  it  would  he 


thus  the  whole  movemem  is  artificiai.  Under  the  influence  of 
leligious  talention  and  the  naturaliiation  tawa,  nalionalilies 
are  daily  losing  more  of  theii  nrial  character.  The  coming 
naiionaliiy  will  be  (asenttaUy  a  matter  ol  education  and 
economics,  and  tliis  will  not  odude  the  Jews  u  toch,  With 
the  pasaing  away  of  aaii-Seoitiam,  Jewi^  nationalism  will 
disappear.  If  the  Jewish  people  disappear  with  il,  il  will  only 
be  because  either  tiieir  religitnia  mitoion  in  tbe  world  bas  been 

published  by 


wUi  lit  found  diKuiaed  vtiv  lully  in  Tin  J.-,.iiii  Ettiycloptdia, 
vol.  I.  pp.  140-961.  For  early  Ziaaiit  pniicu  xr  PtUialmu  4 
Ik.  .1  ■r./rUan  Jaiiit  HulcriutSmdity,  No.  8,  pp.  Ti^'llS:  Laurence 
Ol'i'iijm.  UTti  iacilad:  MTsOlipham,  Li/t  sj  L^i.tout  aipkiu, 

in  It,  DlKdil  ornn.  Dii  Will  (VknnaJ.  For  n-H^eedima  ol  (he 
Ci.n[rcuei  tee  the  OfiiisI  Pralcali  puUiihcJ  U.:  each  year  by 
ih.  wt.ety  "EiM  Imel"  of  Vionnai  alio  llt.jl,  Dtr  Baielii 
Cifcii  (Vitnn.,  1B97I.  On  ihe  movemem  Bt"irjUy.  tee  Henl'i 
Zi,';„:„cti  Sikfiiw.  ediied  by  Dr  Leon  K?ll^.«,  Tm  Yati  tf 
Zi..num  (Cotopir,  1007);  Nordia.  Zimiim,  .ii  ISitlfj  ant  10 
'---  "--"-1,  iW;  J.  de  Haai,  Z«w.>».,  Jr-itk  firrdi  ant 
al»  articles  by  I.  Zancwill  rn  C.;-.,'ftUz  (Odobtr 


jBcisk  IJalu  'a 


■ft)7l; 


..„ -fiiiiWy«..__ 

i  Dr  Gaiter  in  Aiiallc  QimfU'ly   l-'.rritit.  (October 
■    "      r*  CtKUiry  (Or;,.|*r  1*97;.  and 


"/  ■    ■       ■  ■    ■■  (L,W,» 

ZIRCOH.  •  miiteral  cmpoaed  of  srconium  silicate,  ioom- 
lima  used  as  a  genbatooe.  It  ia  believed  that  tbe  name  coraes 
[iDoi  (be  Arabic  tarpm,  and  it  easantially  ibe  same  aa  "  jar' 
goon,"  the  ntue  ^ven  10  certain  vaiietiei  of  xircon.  The 
miitetal  crystalliiea  in  the  tetragonal  ayitera,  generally  in  com' 
binations  of  square  prison  and  aqnaie  pyramids,  u  in  figs-  1 
and  I.    Zircon  is  isomoipboui  with  caaiiierile  and  rutile,  and 


:lc*vsige,  and  the  olnenl  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fractur*. 
The  hsidoess  is  about  j-j.  It  is  noUble  that  tbe  specific 
gravity  has  a  very  wide  range,  extending  from  a  little  below 
4  to  laiher  more  than  4-).  and  being  thus  greater  than  thai 
ol  any  other  ^m-sIODe.  Rarely  colourless,  xircon  is  usually 
brown  wrediBomctimeB  orange,  yellow  or  green,  and  occasionally 
patli-mlouied  or  looed.  Whilst  common  lircon  is  opaque,  the 
gem-vaiietica  are  transpaient.  Tbe  dichrusm  of  cokiured 
lircoaa  is  always  feeble;  the  double  refraction  usually  atrong 
and  of  poailjvo  sign;  and  (he  optical  properties  of  some  drcotis 
suggest  a  biaxial  mineral.  It  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by 
Sir  A,  H.  Church  that  many  trampatent  lircwis  aSotd  •  spectrum 
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ZIRCONIUM 


n  xbKiplion-binds,  &  propert]'  [iniiq>i  due 

.  The  effect  of  htu  on  aicoa  a  aaaikihtt.  MotI  cotound 
zircDO)*  eipofied  to  a  high  lempenture,  either  chengc  or  loie 
Iheir  colour,  but  thii  lo&a  ia  mended  by  a  gain  in  brilliuicr. 
The  "  M&tun  diimoDds  "  ol  Ceylon  us  zjrcoiu  which  hive  been 
Ihui  it1i£cially  decoloiiud.  Cenain  liiconi  when  hated  in 
a  Bunien- flame  glow  with  an  orange  iDouidesceoce,  wtulst 
others  nuy  emit  an  orange  glow  when  ground  on  a  copper- 

■ometimis  modify  the  colour  and  lustre  ot  a  tircon.  Some 
lircons  suHer  conlraclion  when  heated.  Bo  thai  the  iptdlic 
gravity  beconrn  TBised;  but  the  behaviour  of  nrcona  in  this 

Higgesl  the  oislenix  ot  tbiee  classes  of  tiiton.  One  group  h»5 
a  specific  gravity  of  40  and  another  of  47.  both  remaining  un- 
changed in  denaly  when  heated.    L.  J-  Spencer,  wbo  has  studied 

and  the  htler  0-tiican.  A  third  cUss  bas  specific  gravity 
between  4-0  and  47,  and  Increases  in  density  on  healing. 
These  stones  coosist,  according  to  Spencer,  of  »a  iniet- 
giowth  of  n-iircon  or  0-iirroB,  with  a  third  uoMable  modifica- 
tion which  he  distinguishes  as -r-iircon. 

Whilst  aircon  ii  usually  regarded  as  a  lircoiduffl  slticsLle 
(ZrSiOf)  it  is  sometimes  placed  with  the  oxides  as  conning 
of  ZrOi'SiO,.     A  small  p  
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They 

occur  abo  in  the  Analue  sapphire  district,  near  Emerald,  in 
Queenaland.  A,  R.  Coamtuswimy  hu  pointed  out  that  most 
of  Ibe  stones  in  the  gem-gravels  of  Ceylon,  known  locally  as 
Uiamatii,  are  sircons  rather  than  tourmalines. 

ve  crystallised  at  an  eaily  stage  of 
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■n  largely  worVed 


cyrtoiitc  and  oerstediie.  ihelasl  being  a  Norwepan 
«l  closely  related  to  nnxra.  (F.  W.  It.*J 

I  {symbol  Zr,  atomic  weight  90-6  (0-i6)I,  a 
tnetaiuc  coemlcal  element.     Klaproth  in   1789  aiialysed  the 

which  he  called  "  nrconia"  The  metal  was  obtained  by 
Beraelius  n  an  iron-grey  powder  by  heating  potas^um  arcono- 
fluoiide  with  meullii:  potassium.  The  amorphous  metal  also 
resnlu  wfaen  the  cUoiidc  is  heated  with  sodium;  the  oa'de 


fluoride  is  electrolysed  (Wedekind.  Ztil. 
to,  p.  331).  Troost  produced  crystallized  eirconlum  by  fusing 
■  he  double  duoiide  with  aluminium  in  a  graphite  crucible  al  the 
lempctalure  of  melting  iron,  and  eitracting  the  aluminium 
from  the  melt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  more  conveniently 
prepared  by  healing  the  oxide  with  carbon  in  the  electric  furnace. 
The  crystals  look  ILlc  antimony,  and  are  brittle,  and  so  hard  as 
lo  scratch  glass  and  rubies;  Ihcii  specific  gravity  is  4-33,  The 
powdery  metal  bums  readily  io  air;  the  crystaLine  metal  re- 
quires to  be  healed  in  an  oiyhydmgen  flame  before  it  catches 
fire.  Minetal  acids  generally  altick  the  ciynalliied  metal  vety 
little  even  in  the  heat;  aqua  regia,  however,  dissotvei  it  readily, 
and    so    docs   hydroiluorii;    acid.  _  In    its   chemical    affiniliei 

in  company  with  these  elements,  and  is  lelrsvalent  in  Us  more 
important  salts. 
Zircnium  mit  or  linwiu,  Zrft.  has  become  important  tina 


.,^„..n.  iadidt,  Zrli,  v.-  wu 

Btt:     1904.    37,    p.     I'"'  ' 

II  lives injliSHiO;  and  whh  1 ... 

hydroude  are  lormed.    The  kidide  combiaea  with  liquid  ai. 

to  fonn  Zcl.SN'Hi;  and  with  ether  to  give  Zrli-4(C>HJA 
Zirconium  (omUna  sriih  sulphur  to  lorm  a  sulphide,  and  with 
'     irtntei.   The  sulphate,  Zr^)i,  is 


•  obtained  by  dissolving  Ihe  01 


and  healiaa  Ihe  mass  to  nearly  1  red  heat.   Since 

of  double  sulphates,  Ruer  (Zeil.  anti.  Cknm^ 

■    ■        a  dibaA:  acid,  ZK)50,-Si5,Hi.  and 


Zr(SO.)r4HiO!.     Zlrcenkii 

type  Z^(£0,Mh-<iHiO,  I. 

M  for  Rb.  1 1  for  Cs  (Rosenheim  and  FranI 

The  atomic  veighl  was  delefmiiied  by  

Bailey  (PtK.  Fty.  Set..  1890. 46.  p,  74)  deduced 
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No.  X  H  only  i»ed  for  po^* 
sages  in  double  notes  and 
for  diorda. 


(ittl^  ),  Gennui  gaoiogiit  and 
pcUog!iphef»  was  horn  at  Boob  on  the  aoth  of  May  1838.  He 
was  educated  in  Jiis  native  town,  and  graduated  FIlD.  at  the 
vnivetaky  in  i86x.  In  early  yean  he  was  engaged  in  tearhlng 
geolDgy  and  mineralogy  in  Vienna.  He  becune  psofenor  of 
geology  in  1863  in  the  uniweraity  of  Lemberg^  in  x868  at  Kiel, 
and  in  1870  prafeaaor  of  ndneialDgy  and  geology  Sn  the  unifcnity 
ol  Leipzig. 

His  numerous  papers  and  essays  include  Gtologudie  Skint  von 
dtr  WeHkAOt  SekotUands  (1871):  Die  Struktur  derVanoliU  (187^); 
MttToscopkal  Petrography  (in  Report  of  U.S.  Geol.  Exploration 
of  40th  Par.,  vol.  vi..  1876):  Ummrii  am  4or  VaUie  de  Lesponm 

^1879);  Ober  den  Zirktm   (1880).     His  sepaiate  works  include 
£krtmck  der  Petrographie  (1866;  snd  cd.  1893,  1894):  Die  tnikro' 
skopiuke  Besekaffenketl  der  Minerolien  und  Cesteine  (1873). 

ZITHBB  (Ger.  ZUher,  SMaffutker,  Sireiehriiker;  luL  eilkora), 
u.  name  applied  in  modern  Genoany  to  the  andent  dthara  (^.t.), 
to  the  dttem  (^.t.),  and  to  an  instrument  which  is  a  kind  of 
psaltery,  ooosisting  of  a  shallow  sound-diest  with  ribs  haWng 
the  outline  of  a  flattened  jug  (termed  in  German  Fiascken- 
form,  bottle^hape).  In  the  centre  of  the  sound-board  is  a  rose 
sound-bole,  and  the  finger-board  with  frets  lies  along  the  straight 
side  of  the  sither  in  front  of  the  performer.  The  number  of  the 
strings  varies,  but  36,  38  and  43  are  the  most  usual.  Over  the 
finger<4x»rd  are  four  or  five  strings  known  as  violin,  on  which  the 
mdody  is  played.    These  five  melody  strings  are  stopped  with 

the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left 
J     i      %     4     $       1^>'^<1  &°<1  plucked  with  the  thumb 

P-j  J  =r= :  of  the  right  hand,  which  usually 
^ — ^  ~  i—^ — ^^  has  a  thumb  ring  with  plectrum. 
^  3  Nos.  X  and  2  are  steel  strings; 
No.  3  of  brass,  and  4  and  5  of 
spun  wire;  the  bass  is  played 
with  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  and  in  order  to  (adlilate 
the  fingering  the  strings  are  tuned  in  fourths  and  fifths. 
Most  of  the  other  strings  from  the  6th  are  oi  gut.  AS  the 
strings  lie  horizontally  across  the  sound-board,  being  fastened 
in  the  usual  manner  to  hitch  and  wrest  pins.  The  zither  is 
placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  performer,  who  holds  his  right 
arm  so  that  the  wrist  rests  on  the  side  of  the  zither  paralkl  with 
the  hitch  pins,  the  thumb  bdng  over  the  finger-board. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the  discant  and  tomert  aither: 
the  eUgiac  or  mss  eiUur  is  of  similar  coostructioa  but  larger,  and 
is  a  transposing  instrument,  having  the  same  notation  as  the  former, 
the  real  sounds  being  a  fourth  lower.  These  zithers  are  the  favourite 
instruments  of  the  peasanto  in  the  Swisb  and  Bavarian  highlands, 
and  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  concert  halls  of  north  and  westera 
Gcnnaay.  The  StreiduHker,  or  bowed  zither,  has  a  body  of  heart- 
or  pear-shape  nmilar  to  that  of.  the  dttem,  but  irithout  the  k>ng 
n^kof  the  latter.  The  finser-board  covers  the  whole  of  the  sound- 
board with  the  exception  oia  few  inches  at  the  tapering  end,  whkh 
is  finished  off  with  a  raised  nut  or  bridge,  the  bow  bdng  applied 
in  the  centre  of  this  gap.  The  bowed  zither  has  little  f  oet  and  is 
placed  on  a  Ubie  when  being  played.  There  are  four  strings 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  vioun  or  viola,  but  the  tone  ii  nasal 
atwl  glassy. 

The  spelling  of  the  wofd  with  a  '*  Z  '*  had  already  become  usual 
hi  the  eariy  X7th  century,  for,  although  the  instroq^t  described 
above  did  not  then  exist,  C^ur  was  the  name  by  which  the  dttem 
vras  known  in  Germany,  and  Michad  Praetorius,  writing  in  1618, 
apeOs  it  with  both  "  C  '^and  "  Z." 

ZRTAO^  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Idngdom  of  Saxony,  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mandau,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Nebie» 
dose  to  the  Bohemian  and  Siksian  frontier,  '35  0.  by  nil  S.E1. 
of  Bautzen,  48  E.S.E.  of  Dresden  and  at  the  junction  of  Imes 
to  Reicfaenberg  (hi  Bohemia),  Eibau  and  Hcnnsdoi?.  Pop. 
(1905)  34,706.  The  town  hall  dates  from  18441  and  eontains  a 
beautiful  hall  with  rich  stained  ghua  windows.  Among  the  sx 
Evangelical  churches,  the  following  ate  noticeable;  that  of 
St  JohSi  rebuilt  in  1834-37,  with  twin  spires,  and  the  church  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  with  its  elegant  tower,  which  foimcriy 
belonged  to  an  old  Franciscan  monastery.  The  latter  was 
restored  in  z68a  and  part  of  it  fitted  up  as  an  hiitoiieal 


museum.  Another  wing  of  this  boildittg  oontatns  the  muni- 
dpal  tibrary  of  45»ooo  volumes  and  valuable  manuscripts.; 
ZHuu  is  well  clipped  with  schools,  induding  a  gymnasium 
and  a  oonuneidal  school,  which  are  both  acconuaodated  in  the 
Johanneua,  and  several  technical  institurions.  There  ar6  alio 
a  theatre,  well-equipped  public  hatha  and  a  richly  endowed 
hOBpitaL  Zittau  is  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  of 
Sanmy.  The  leading  branch  of  industry  la  linen  and  damask 
weaving;  but  woollen  stuffs,  trimmings,  8^,  are  also  produced 
in  the  factories  of  the  town,  and  in  the  surrounding  weaving 
viUages,  stzty-dz  of  which,  with  113^455  (1900)  Inhabitants, 
are  iodudcd  in  the  munidpal  jurisdiction.  The  corporation 
owns  valuable  forests  on  the  mountains  of  Upper  Losatia  and 
other  estates,  the  annual  income  of  wUdi  is  about  £is,ooa 
TKere  are  variou?  steam-miDs,  iron-foundries,  bridt^fidds  and 
potteries  near  the  town,  and  extensive  depodts  of  lignite. 

IQttau  is  of  WendSsh  or^n  (Chytawa  is  its  Wendish  name), 
and  was  made  a  town  by  Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia.  It  was  one 
of  the  six  towns  of  the  Lusatian  League  (1346),  at  which  period 
it  bdonged  to  Bohemia.  It  suffered  severely  In  the  Hussite 
wars  and  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  watf  bombarded  and 
burnt  by  the  Austrians  in  1757  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
The  musical  composer  Mbrschner  (i  795-1861)  was  bom  at 
Zittau. 

See  Carpsov,  AnaUcta  fastorum  ZiUanensium  (Leipag,  1716); 
Mosckkau,  Zittau  und  seine  Umgebur,g  (5th  ed«,  Zittau,  18932];  and 
Lamprecht,  Wegaeiser  durch  Zittau  undwuZittauerGebirge  Cuttau, 
1901). 

ZITTEt,  KAEL  ALFRED  VON  (i8393-x9C4)t  German  palae- 
ontolo^st,  was  bom  at  Bahlingcn  in  'Baden  00  the  25th  of 
September  1839.  He  was  educa^d  at  Heidelberg,  Paris  and 
Vienna.  For  a  short  period  he  served  on  the  Geological  Survey 
ol  Austria,  and  as  assistant  in  the  mineralogical  museum  at 
Vienna.  In  1863  he  became  teacher  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
in  the  po^echnic  at  Carlsruhe,  and  three  years  later  he  sue* 
ceeded  Oppd  as  professor  of  palaeontology  in  the  university 
of  Munich,  with  the  charge  of  the  sute  colleaion  of  fossils. 
In  x88o  he  was  appointed  to  the  geological  professorship,  and 
eventually  to  the  directorship  of  the  natural  history  museum 
of  MiuicL  His  earlier  work  comprised  a  monograph  on  the 
Cretaceous  bivalve  moUusca  of  Gosau  (1863-66);  and  an 
esay  on  the  Tithonian  stage  (1870),  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  Purbeck  and  Wealden  formations.  In  x873*74  he 
accompanied  the  Rohlfs  expedition  to  the  Libyan  desert,  the 
primary  results  of  which  were  published  in  Vber  den  geolo* 
giscktn  Ban  dor  libyuken  WUstc  (1880),  and  further  details  m 
the  PalatMUoffapkica  (1883).  Dr  Zitlel  was  distinguished  for 
his  palaeontological  researches.  From  1869  until  the  dose  of 
his  Ufe  be  was  chief  editor  of  the  PakuonSograpkica  (founded 
in  1846  1^  W.  Dunker  and  H.  von  Meyer).  In  1876  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  great  work,  fJandbnck  der  PcUucn^ 
lohgk,  which  was  completed  in  1893  in  five  volnmca,  the  filth 
tolume  on  palaeobotany  bdng  prepared  by  W.  P%  Schimper 
and  A.  Schodc  To  make  his  work  as  trustworthy  as  possible 
Dr  Zittd  made  spedal  studies  of  eadi  great  group,  oommeadilg 
with  the  foadl  aponges,  00  which  he  published  a  monogiaph 
(x87r-79)-  in  t^5  ^  issued  a  sununaiy  of  his  huger  wori^ 
entitled  GnmdtMgg  der  Pataoontohgie  (ed.  3,  part  i.  Inverts 
hralii,  levlaed  by  Dr  Zittd  In  1903;  the  American  edition  o| 
X900  by  C  R.  Eastman  ia  so  revved,  sometio)ca  in  oppositioq 
to  Zittd'a  views,  as  to  be  paacttcally  an  indqieadent  work). 
He  was  author  of  iltif  der  Urui^  (x873>  ed.  a,  1875);  and  Dit 
Sahara  (1883).  In  1899  be  publidied  CeukiOU  der  Ceehgk^ 
flMd  Paiaemf^ogie  kit  Snde  de*  19  Jakrkimdertt,  a  monumental 
history  of  the  progress  of  geological  sdence  (Eng.  trans.* 
Mrs  Maria  M.  Ogilvie-Gordon,  1901).  Dr  Zittd  was  from  1899 
president  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  is 
1894  he  was  awarded  the  Wollsston  medal  by  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  Januaiy  1904. 

Obitoary  with  portrait  and  bibliognphy.  by  Dr  F.  L.  KitcUa. 
GeoL  Mag,  (Fefarusiy  1904)>' 
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2i2KA— ZOBEIR  RAHAMA 


iliKA,  JOHN  (c.  1376-1424),  Bohemiaii  general  and  Hussite 
leader,  was  bom  at  Trocnov  in  Bohemia,  of  a  family  which 
belonged  to  the  gentry.  He  took  part  in  the  dvil  wars  in 
Bohemia  in  the  reign  of  Wenceslaus  IV.,  during  which  he  lost 
one  eye  in  a  skirmish.  He  was  from  his  youth  connected  with 
the  court,  and  held  the  office  of  chamberlain  to  Queen  S(^)hia. 
2izka'8  name  first  became  prominent  when  the  Hussite  movement 
began.  When  in  Z419  a  Hussite  procession  was  stoned  at 
Prague  fzom  the  town  hall,  2i2ka  lM»ded  those  who  threw  the 
town  councillors  from  its  windows.  When  a  temporary  armis- 
tice was  concluded  between  the  partisans  of  King  Sigismund 
and  the  citizens  of  Prague,  2iika  marched  to  Plseii  (Pilsen) 
with  his  followers,  but  soon  left  that  dty,  and,  after  defeating 
at  Sudomer  the  partisans  of  Sigismimd,  arrived  at  Tabor,  the 
newly  founded  stronghold  of  the  advanced  Hussites.  Zi&a 
took  a  large  part  in  the  organization  of  the  new  militajy  com- 
munity and  became  one  of  the  four  captains  of  the  people 
{h^'tmane)  who  were  at  its  head.  Meanwhile  Sigismund, 
king  of  the  Germans  and.  king  of  Hungary,  invaded  Bohemia, 
claiming  the  crown  as  the  .heir  of  his  brother  Wenceslaus. 
Menaced  by  Sigismund,  the  citizens  of  Prague  entreated  the 
Taborites  for  assistance.  Led  by  2i2ka  and  their  other  captains, 
the  Taborites  set  out  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
At  Prague  2ifka  and  his  men  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
hill  then  known  as  the  Vitkov,  on  the  spot  where  2i2koz,  a 
suburb  of  Prague,  now  stands.  At  the  end  of  June  (1420) 
the  siege  of  the  city  began,  and  on  the  X4th  of  July  the  armies 
of  Sigismund  made  a  general  attack.  A  strong  German  force 
assaulted  the  position  on  the  Vitkov  which  secured  the  Hussite 
communications  with  the  open  country.  Mainly  through  the 
heroism  of  2i2ka,  the  attack  was  repulsed,  and  the  forces  of 
Sigbmund  abandoned  the  siege.  Shortly  afterwards  (August 
23,  1420)  the  Taborites  left  Prague  and  returned  to  Tabor. 
2t2ka  was  now  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  the  partisans 
of  Sigismund,  particularly  with  the  powerful  Romanist,  Ulrich 
of  Rosenberg.  By  this  struggle,  in  which  2ilka  was  invariably 
successful,  the  Hussites  obtained  possession  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Bohemia,  which  Sigismund  now  left  for  a  time.  It  was 
proposed  to  elect  a  Polish  prince  to  the  throne;  but  meanwhUe 
the  estates  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  who  met  at  Caslav  on  the 
xst  of  June  142 1,  decided  to  appoint  a  providonaL government, 
consistmg  of  twenty  members  chosen  firom  all  the  political 
and  religious  parties  of  the  country,  2i2ka,  who  took  part  in 
the  deliberations  at  Caslav,  being  elected  as  one  of  the  two 
representatives  of  Tabor.  He  summarily  suppressed  some 
disturbances  on  the  part  of  a  fanatical  sect  called  the  Adamites. 
He  continued  his  campaigns  against  the  Romanists  and  ad- 
herents of  Sigismund;  and  having  captured  a  anall  castle 
near  LitomSfice  (Leitmeritz)  he  retained  possession  of  it — ^the 
only  reward  for  his  great  sendees  that  he  ever  received  or 
claimed.  According  to  the  Hussite  custom  he  gave  the  biblical 
name  of  "  Chalice  "  to  this  new  poffiession,  and  hencef<Hth 
adopted  the  signature  of  *'  2i2ka  of  the  Chalice."  Later,  in 
X43r,  he  was  severely  wounded  while  besieging  the  castle  of 
R&bi,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  remaining  eye.  Though  now 
totally  blind,  he  continued  to  command  the  armies  of  Tabor. 
At  the  end  of  1421  Sigismund,  again  attempting  to  subdue 
Bohemia,  obtained  possession  of  the  important  town  of  Kutna 
Hon  (Kuttenberg).  2i2ka,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the*  united 
armies  of  Tabor  and  Prague,  at  first  retreated  to  Rolin;  but 
after  having  received  reinforcements  he  attacked  and  defeated 
Sigismund's  army  at  the  village  of.Nebovid  between  KoUn  and 
Kutna  Horn  O&nuary  6,  1422).  Sigismund  lost  X2,ooo  men 
and  only  escaped  himself  by  rapid  fight.  Sigismund's  forces 
made  a  kist  stand  at  Ndmecky  Brod  (Deatschfanrod)  on  the  xoth 
of  January,  but  the  dty  was  stormed  by  the  Bohemians,  and, 
contrary  to  2i2ka's  orders,  its  di^fenders  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Early  in  1423  internal  dissensions  among  the  Hussites  led  to 
dvil  war.  2i2ka,  as  leader  of  the  Taborites,  ddeated  the  men 
of  Prague  and  the  Utraqoist  nobles  at  Hdric  on  the  27th  of 
April;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  news  that  a  new  crusade 
against  Bohemia  wa-  '  -*  induced  the  Hussites  to 


condttde  an  armistice  at  Konopist  on  the  34th  of  June  L4S3. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  so<aUed  crusadets  had  diipcfsed  with- 
out even,  attempting  to  enter  Bohemia,  the  internal  diasenaions 
broke  out  afresh.  During  his  temporary  rule  over  Bolwmia 
Prince  Sigismund  Korybutovii  of  Poland  had  appointed  aa 
governor  of  the  dty  of  Kr&lov6  Hradec  (KtaiggriUs)  Bonk, 
lord  of  Miletindc,  tdio  belonged  to  the  moderate  Huasite,  the 
so-called  Utraquist,  party.  After  the  departure  of  the  Polish 
prince  the  dty  of  Kiilov6  Hradec,  in  whidi  the  democratic 
party  now  obtained  the  UPP^  hand,  refused  to  recognize  Borek 
as  its  ruler,  and  called  Ziika  to  its  aid.  He  acceded  to  the 
demand,  and  defeated  the  Utniquists  undor  Borek  at  the  farm 
of  Strachov,  near  the  dty  of  RriUov^  Hradec  (August  4,  1423). 
2i2ka  now  attempted  to  invade  Hungary,  which  was  under  the 
rule  of  his  old  enemy  King  Sigismund.  lliough  this  Hungarian 
campaign  was  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  great  superiority  of 
the  Hungarians,  it  ranks  among  the  greatest  military  exploits 
of  2i2ka,  on  account  of  the  skill  he  displayed  in  retreat.  In 
1434,  dvil  war  having  again  broken  out  in  Bohemia,  2iika 
dedsivdy  defeated  the  Praguers  and  Utraquist  nobles  at  Skalic 
on  the  6th  of  January,  and  at  Maksov  on  the  7th  of  June.  In 
September  he  marched  cm  Prague,  but  on  the  14th  of  that 
month  peace  was  conduded  between  the  Hussite  parties  through 
the  influence  of  John  c^  Rokycan,  afterwards  Utraquist  arch- 
bishop of  Prague.  It  was  agreed  that  the  now  reunited  Huasites 
should  attack  Moravia,  part  of  which  country  was  still  held  by 
Sigismund's  partisans,  and  that  2iika  should  be  the  leader  in 
this  campaign.  But  he  died  of  the  plagye  at  Pribyslav  (October 
II,  1424)  before  reaching  the  Moravian  frontier. 

See  Count  Liktaow,  Bohemia:  an  BisteriaU  Sketch  (London. 
>896);  Louis  L^,  Jean  Ziika  in  "  NomdUs^Hudet  Slates," 
deuxUme  Una  (Paris,  t886),  the  best  account  of  Ziika'a  career  for 
tboK  unacquainted  with  the  Bohemian  language;  Tomdc.  Jan 
ZWm,  and  Dljefns  Mfesta  Praky;  PaUcky.  History  of  Bohemia. 
Ziika  is  the  hero  of  a  novel  byCeorge  Sand,  of  a  German  epk  by 
Meinocr,  and  of  a  Bohemian  tragedy  by  Alois  Jirasek.  (L) 

ZLATOUST,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ufa, 
dose  to  the  river  Ufa,  in  a  picturesque  valley  of  the  middle 
Urals,  1925  ft.  above  «ea  levd,  199  m.  by  rail  EJ4JE.  of  the 
town  of  U&u  Pop.  20,973.  The  town  has  a  first*dass  meteoro- 
lotpcal  and  magnetical  ol^rvatoxy,  a  cathedral  and  a  museum; 
it  is  the  seat  of  the  mining  administration  for  the  Zlatoust 
district,  and  has  a  brisk  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
manufactured  wares. 

ZNAIM  (Czech  Znojmo),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  50  m. 
S.W.  of  Brfinn  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  16,261,  mostly  German. 
It  is  picturesqudy  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thaya. 
Tint  site  of  the  former  fortifications  is  occupied  by  a  promenade. 
The  RSuberturm  is  a  relic  of  the  old  castle  of  the  margraves 
of  Moravia;  the  round  castle-chapd,  known  as  the  heathen 
temple  (Hdden-Tempd),  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  the  i^ih 
century,  was  at  one  time  considered  the  mcftt  andcnt  building 
in  Moravia.  The  Gothic  church  of  St  Nidiolas  was  built  about 
X34S  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.;  the  town  hoiise,  with  a 
Gothic  tower,  250  ft.  high,  dates  from  about  1446.  The  andent 
and  once  powerful  Premonstratensian  abbey  of  Brack,  east  of 
the  town,  is  now  occupied  as  barracks. 

The  present  town  of  Znaim  was  founded  in  1226  by  Ottacar  I. 
of  Bohemia  on  the  ^te  of  Znojmo,  the  andent  coital  of  the 
tributary  margraves  of  Moravia,  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
1 14  5.  Znaim  is  best  known  to  history  for  the  armistice  con- 
duded here  in  1809  after  the  battle  of  Wagram  between 
Napolten  I.  and  the  archduke  Charies.  In  1866  the  Pnusians 
occupied  the  town  from  July  13th  till  September  3rd.  The 
novdist  Karl  PostI  (i  793-1864),  who  wrote  under  the  pscudon>'m 
of  Charies  Sealsfidd,  was  bora  at  Poppita,  2|  m.  S.W. 

ZOBEIR  BAHAMA  (1830-  ),  Egyptian  pasha  and 
Sudanese  governor,  came  of  the  Geinaab  section  of  the  Jaahn, 
and  was  a  member  of  a  family  which  claim}  descent  from  the 
Koreish  tribe  through  Abbas,  unde  of  Mahomet.  He  became 
prominent  as  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent  of  the  Arab 
ivoey  and  slave,  traders  who  about  x86o  established  themsdvtt 
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Cto  Uie  White  NBe  aad  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghattl.  Nominallr  a 
subject  ol  Egypt,  he  raised  an  amy  o(  several  thousand  well- 
nrnied  blacks  and  became  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  Egjrptian 
Authorities.  At  the  height  of  his  power  Zobcir  was  visited 
(1871)  by  Georg  Schwdnfurtbr  who  found  him  "  surrounded 
vitb  a  court  which  was  little  k»  than  princely  in  iu  details" 
{Heart  of  Ajrica^  voL  ti.,  chap.  zv.).  In  iSfigan  expedition  sent 
from  Khartum  into  the  Bahr-el-Ghasal  was  attscked  by  Zobeir 
and  completely  defeated,  its  commander  being  slain.  Zobeir 
repiesent&i  that  he  was  blameleas  in  this  matter,  lecdved  a 
**  pardon/'  and  was  himaeU  appointed  governor  of  the  Bahr- 
el-GhazaI»  where  he  was  piactically  independent.  In  1873  he 
attacked  the  suUan  of  Darfur,  and  the  khcdive  Ismail  gave  him 
the  rank  of  bey  and  sent  troops  to  co-operate.  After  he  bad 
conquered  Darfur  (1874)1  Zobeir  f/as  made  a  padia,  but  he  claimed 
the  more  substantial  reward  of  being  made  govemor-genend  of 
the  new  province,  and  went  to  Cairo  in  the  spring  of  1876  to 
press  his  title.  He  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  Egyptian 
authorities,  who  prevented  his  return,  though  he  was  allowed  to 
go  to  G>nstantinopIe  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 
In  1878,  however,  his  son  Suleiman,  having  got  possession  of  the 
Bahr4l-Ghazal,  and  acting  on  instructions  fo>m  his  father, 
defied  the  authority  of  General  Gordon,  the  new  governor- 
general  of  the  Sudan.  Gordon  sent  Romok>  Gessi  against 
Suleiman,  who  was  subdued  after  an  arduous  campaign  and 
executed.  Duiing  the  campaign  Zobeir  offezed,  if  he  were 
allowed  to  return  to  the  Sudan,  to  restore  order  and  to  pay  a 
revenue  of  £15,000  a  year  to  the  kbedive.  Gordon  declined  this 
help,  and  subsequently,  for  his  instigation  of  the  revolt,  Zobeir 
was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  trial  was  a  farce,  the  sentence 
was  remitted,  and  he  remained  at  Cairo,  now  in  high  favour 
with  the  khedival  cx>un.  In  March  1884,  Gordon,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Khartum  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  relief  of  the  Egjrplian 
garrisons  in  the  Sudan,  astonished  Europe  by  requesting  that 
Zobeir,  whose  son  he  had  overthrown  and  whose  trade  be  had 
ruined,  should  be  sent  to  Khartiun  as  his  successor.^  Zobeir, 
described  by  Sir  Reginald  Wingate,  who  knew  him  well,  as  "  a 
quiet,  far-seeing,  thoughtful  man  of  iron  will — a  bom  ruler  of 
men  "  (Makdiism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  book  v.)»  might 
have  been  able  to  stem  the  mahdist  movement.  But  to  re- 
instate the  notorious  slave-dealer  was  regarded  in  London  as 
too  perilous  an  expedient,  even  in  the  extreme  dxcumstanccs 
then  existing,  although  Colonel  Stewart  (Gordon's  companion 
in  Khartum),  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  and  Nubar  Pasba  in  Cairo, 
and  Queen  Victoria  and  Mr  Gladstone,  all  favoured  such  a 
course.  In  March  2885  Zobeir  was  arrested  in  Caira  by  order 
of  the  British  govermnent  for  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  raahdi  and  other  enemies  of  Egypt,  and  was  interned  at 
Gibraltar.  In  August  1887  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  (^airo, 
and  attcr  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  was  permitted  (1899)  to 
settle  in  his  native  country.  He  eslabli^ied  himself  on  his 
estates  at  Geili,  some  30  m.  N.  of  Khartum. 

See  GoKDON.  Cbaslcs  Geokge,  and  the  authorities  tliefedted. 

ZODIAC  (h  r«^cox6t  K&cXoT,  from  fcltSior,  *'a  little 
animal "),  in  astronomy  and  astrology,  an  imaginary  zone  yf  the 
heavens  within  which  He  the  paths  of  the  sun,  moon  and  prin- 
cipal planets.  It  is  bounded  by  two  circles  equidistant  from 
the  ediptic»  about  eighteen  degrees  apart;  and  it  is  divided 
into  twelve  signs,  and  marked  by  twelve  constdlations.  These 
twelve  constellations,  with  the  symbols  of  the  signs  which  corre- 
QK>nd  to  them,  are  as  follows:— 


Aries,  the  Ram 
Taunis.  the  Bull 
Gemini,  the  Twins 
Cancer,  the  Cnb 
Leo,  the  Lion 
Virgo,  the  Virgin 


Libra,  the  Balance  i^ 

Scorpio,  the  Sooraion  IT) 

Sagittarius,  the  Archer  >r 

Capricomus,  the  Goat  ^ 

Aquarius,  the  Water-carrier  m 

Pisces,  the  Fishes  K 


^  Cordoa  and  Zobeir  met  in  Cairo  on  the  3Sth  and  a6th  of  January 
(see  Eaft  No.  12  of  1884I  and  Gordon  from  that  time  onward 
askedtor  Zobetr's  help,  it  was  not,  however,  until  the  lotk  of 
March  that  his  «ri«h  was  made  public  In  a  telegram  from  Khartum 
published  in  The  Times. 


The  signs— the  Greek  6aitKarmi6putr-mn  geometrical 
divisi(His  thirty  degrees  in  extent,  counted  from  the  spring 
equinox  U{  the  Erection  of  the  tun*s  progress  through  them. 
The  wbole  serieB  accordingly  shifts  westwani  through  the  effect 
of  precession  by  about  one  degree  in  seventy-two  years.  At 
the  moment  of  crgesiag  the  equator  towards  the  dmUi  the  sun 
is  said  to  be  at  the  first  point  of  Aries;  some  thirty  days  later 
it  enten  Taurus,  and  so  on  through  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Viigo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricomus,  Aquarius  and  Pisces. 
The  consteUations  bearing  the  same  names  coincided  approxi- 
mately in  position,  when  Hippaidius  observed  them  at  Rhodes, 
with  the  divisions  they  designate.  The  discrepancy  now,  how- 
ever, amounts  to  the  entire  breadth  of  a  sign,  the  sun's  path  in 
Aries  lying  among  the  stars  of  Pisces,  in  Tannis  among  those 
of  Aries,  &C. 

Assyria  and  Babylonia. — ^The  twelvefold  division  of  the  aodiao 
was  evidently  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  twelve  full  moons 
in  successive  parts  of  it  in  the  course  of  each  year.  This  ap- 
proximate relation  was  first  systematically  developed  by  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  and  formed  the  starting* 
point  for  all  their  divisions  of  time.  As  the  year  separated, 
as  it  were  of  itself,  into  twelve  months,  so  the  day  was  divided 
into  twelve  '*  double  hours,"  and  the  great  cosmical  period  of 
43,soo  years  into  twelve  *^  sars.'*  Each  sar,  month  and  hour 
was  represented  at  once  visibly  and  symbolically  by  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  "  furrow  "  drawn  by  the  solar  Bull  across  the  heavens. 
The  idea  of  tracing  the  sun's  path  among  the  surs  was,  when  it 
occmrred  to  Chaldaean  astronomers,  an  original  and,  relatively 
to  their  means,  a  recondite  one.  We  owe  to  itk  realtzation  by 
them  the  constitution  and  nomenclature  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  xodiac  Assjrrian  cjrUnders  and  inscriptions  indicate  for 
the  familiar  series  of  our  text-books  an  antiquity  of  some  four 
thousand  years.  Ages  before  Assur-bani^pal  reigned  at  Nineveh 
the  eighth  month  (Marchesvan)  was  known  as  "  the  month  of 
the  sUr  of  the  Scorpion,"  the  tenth  (Tebet)  belonged  to  the 
"  star  of  the  Goat."  the  twelfth  (Adar)  to  the  '*  star  of  the  Fish 
of  Ea."*  The  motive  underlying  the  choice  of  symbols  is  in 
a  few  cases  obvious,  but  in  most  remains  conjectural.  The 
attributes  of  the  deities  appointed  to  preside  over  the  montlui 
aiui  signs  were  to  some  extent  influential.  Two  of  them,  in* 
deed,  took  diiea  possession-  of  their  respective  portions  of  the 
sky.  The  xodiacal  Virgo  is  held  to  rq>resent  the  Assyrian 
Venus,  Ishtar,  the  ruling  divinity  of  the  sixth  month ,  and 
Sagittarius  the  archer-god  Mctgal,  to  whom  the  ninth  month 
was  dedicated.  But  no  uniform  system  of  selection  was  pur- 
sued, or  rather  perhaps  the  results  of  several  qrsfaems,  adopted 
at  various  epochs,  and  under  the  influence  of  vatyuig  currents 
of  ideas,  became  amalgamated  in  the  final  series. 

This,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  the  updiot  of  a  pre- 
historic reform.  So  far  as  positive  records  go,  Aries  was  always 
the  first  sigiL  But  the  arrangement  is,  on  the  face 
of  it,  a  comparatively  modem  one.  None  mf  the  ^^ 
brighter  stars  of  the  constellation  could  be  said  even  roni^Uy 
to  mark  the  equinox  much  bdore  x8oo  b.c;  during  a  long 
stretch  of  previous  time  the  leading  position  bebnged  to  the 
stars  of  Taurus.'  Numerous  indications  accordingly  point  to 
a  corresponding  primitive  aodiac  Setting  aside  as  doubtiui 
evidence  derived  ^m  interpretations  of  amefom  inscriptions, 
we  meet,  in  omnexion  with  Mlthraic  and  Mylittic  Iq^ds, 
reminiscences  of  a  aodiac  and  rdigioos  *?'fn^ir  in  whidi  the 
Bull  led  the  way.«    Virgfl's 

Caadidns  aoiatis  aperit  cum  oomibiis  anmun 
Taurus 

perpetuates  the  tiaditien.    And  the  Pleiades  continued,  within 
hisunical  mcmoiy,  to  be  the  fistt  attfrism  of  the  /mmt  sodiac. 

*  LeaamaDt.,  0«cme>  do  FHistoire,  L  33s. 

*The  possibility  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  the 
"  stars  01  the  months  '*  were  determined  by  their  heliacal  risines 
see  Bosanquet  and  Sayoe  on  Babvloiiian  astronomy,  in  MomUy 
y alius  Jloy,  Aslr.  Soc  xL  117).  Tnis  would  give  a  further  exten- 
sion badnraids  of  over  1000  years,  during  whidi  the  equinox  might 
have  occurred  in  the  month  of  the  Ram. 

*  J.  B.  F.  Lajard.  Rukerches  sur  U  CulU  do  Mitkra,  p.  605. 
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In  the  Cbaldaeaa  ttgns  fngments  of  leveral  distinct  strata 
of  thought  appear  to  be  embedded.  From  one  point  of  view 
they  shadow  out  the  great  eptc  of  the  destinies  of  the  human 
race,  again,  the  universal  solar  myth  claims  a  share  in  them, 
hoary  traditions  were  brought  into  ex  posi/aclo  connexion  with 
them,  or  they  served  to  commemorate  simple  meteorological 
and  astronomical  facts. 

The  first  Babylonian  month  Nisan,  dedicated  to  Ann  and  Bel, 
was  that  oi  *'  sacrifice  ",  and  its  assodatioo  with  the  Ram 
as  the  chief  primitive  object  of  sacrifice  is  thus  intelligible.^ 
According!  to  an  alternative  explanation,  the  heavenly  Ram, 
placed  as  leader  in  front  of  the  flock  of  the  stars,  merely  em- 
bodied a  spontaneous  figure  of  the  popular  imagination.  An 
antique  persuasion,  that  the  grand  cycle  of  creation  opened  under 
the  first  sign,  has  been  transmitted  to  modem  cognizance  by 
Dante  (/»/.  i.  38).  The  human  race,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
r  ana.  *^PPOBiod  to  have  come  into  being  under  Taurus.  The 
solar  interpreution  of  the  sign  goes  back  to  the  far* 
off  time  when  the  year  began  with  Taurus,  and  the  sun 
was  conceived  of  as  a  bull  entering  upon  the  great  furrow  of 
heaven  as  he  ploughed  his  way  among  the  stars*  In  the  third 
month  and  sign  the  building  of  the  first  dty  and  the 
fratricidal  brothers— theRomulus  and  Remusof  Reman 
legend— were  brought  to  mind.  The  appropriate  symbol  was 
at  first  indifferently  a  pilie  of  bricks  or  two  maJe  children,  always 
on  early  monument  placed  feet  to  feet.  The  retro- 
grade movement  of  a  crab  typified,  by  an  ea^  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  the  retreat  of  the  sun  from  his  farthest 
northern  excursion,  and  Cancer  was  constituted  the  sign  of  the 
summer  sobtice.  The  Lion,  as  the  symbol  of  fire, 
represented  the  culmination  of  the  solar  heat.  In 
the  sixth  month,  the  descent  of  Ishtar  to  Hades  in  search 
of  her  lost  husband  Tammuz  was  celebrated,  and 
the  sign  of  the  Virgin  had  thus  a  purely  mytho- 
logical signification. 

The  history  of  the  seventh  sign  is  somewhat  complicated. 
The  earlier  Greek  writers — Eudoxus,  Eratosthenes,  Uip- 
parchu^-'knew  of  only  eleven  zodiacal  symbob,  but  made 
one  do  double  duty,  extending  the  Scorpion  across  the  seventh 
and  eighth  divisions.  The  Balance,  obviously  indicating  the 
equality  of  day  and  night,  is  first  mentioned  as  the  sign  of  the 
Lmn  autumnal  equinm  by  Geminua  and  Varro,  and  ob- 
«>'  tained,  through  Sosigenes  of  Alexandria,  <^dal  re- 

^^''^  cognition  in  the  Julian  calendar.  Nevertheless, 
Virgil  (Georg.  i.  52)  regarded  the  space  it  presided  over  as  so 
much  waste  land,  provisionally  occupied  by  the  "  Claws  "  of 
the  Scorpion,  but  readily  available  for  the  apotheosiB  of 
Augustus.  Libra  was  not  of  Greek  invention.  Ptolemy,  who 
himself  chiefly  used  the  "  Claws  "  (XijXoI),  speaks  of  it  as  a 
distinctively  Chaldaean  sign;*  and  it  occurs  as  an  extra- 
zodiacal  asterism  in  the  CUnese  sphere.  An  andent  Chinese 
law,  moreover,  prescribed  the  regularization  of  weights  and 
measoRS  at  the  r^rt'n;  equinox.*  No  representation  of  the 
seventh  «gn  has  yet  been  discovered  on  any  Euphratean  monu- 
ment; but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  eighth  is  frequently  doubled,^ 
and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  in  tbe  pair  of  zodiacal  scorpbns 
carved  on  Assyriaa  cylindcis  the  prototype  of  the  Greek 
•oorfaon  and  cUws.  Both  Libra  and  the  sign  It  eventually 
superseded  thus  owned  a  Chaldaean  birthplace.  The  struggle 
of  rival  systems  of  nomenclature,  from  which  our  zodiirsl 
series  resulted,  is  pkiinly  visible  in  their  alternations;  and  the 
claims  of  the  competing  signs  were  long  sooght  to  be  conciliated 
by  representing  the  Balance  as  held  between  the  daws  of  the 
Scorpion. 
The  definitive  decline  of  the  sun's  power  after  the  autumnal 

^  Sayce.  TransaetioHS  ef  the  Seeiety  0/  Bitiitei  Arehaeehty*  Ui. 
l6a. 

*  In  dting  a  Chaldaean  observation  of  Mereury  dating  from 
33s  B.C.  iAlmagesi,  u.  170.  ed.  Halma). 

•See  Uranographie  Chinotse,  by  Custav  Schfegcl,  who.  however, 
daims  an  extravagant  antiquity  for  tfa«  ChimSw  oonstellattonal 
ajntcra. 

*  Lenormant.  Origmes,  i.  267. 


equinox  was  typified  by  phdtaf  a  Sootpfon  aa  the  tymbof  of 
darkness  in  the  eighth  sign.  Sagittarius,  figured  later  as  a 
Centaur,  stood  for  the  Babylonian  Mars.  Capricoraus 
the  sign  of  the  winter  solstice,  is  plausibly  connected 
with  the  caprine  nurse  of  the  young  solar  god  in  Oriental 
legends,  of  which  that  of  2Seus  and  Amalthia  is  a 
varianu*  The  fish-tailed  Goat  of  the  zodiac  presents 
a  close  analogy  with  the  Mexican  calendar  si^i  Cipactli. 
a/kiod  of  marine  monster  resembling  a  narwhaL*  Aquarius  is 
a  still  more  ezdusivdy  metoorologicai  sign  than  Leo.  The 
deventh  month  was  known  in  Euphratean  regions  as 
that  of  ••  want  and  rain."  The  ddu«e  was  tradi-  ^^*'** 
tionolly  associated  with  it.  It  was  represented  in  zodiacal 
syn.UiUsm  by  the  god  Ramraan»  crowned  with  a  tiara  and 
pouring  water  from  a  vase,  or  more  generally  by  the  vase  and 
water  without  the  god.  The  resumption  of  agricultural  labours 
after  the  deluge  was  oommemonUe^  in  the  twelfth  month,  and 
a  mystical  association  of  the  fishes,  which  were  its  -„,, 
sign,  with  the  life  after  death  is  evident  in  a  monu- 
ment of  Assyrian  origin  described  by  Clermont-Ganneau, 
showing  a  corpse  guarded  by  a  pair  of  fish-gods.'  The  doubling 
of  the  sign  of  Pisces  still  recalls,  according  to  Sayce,*  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Babylonian  calendar,  in  which  a  year  of  360  days 
was  supplemented  once  in  six  years  by  a  thirteenth  month,  a 
second  Adar.  To  the  double  month  corresponded  the  double 
sign  of  the  "  Fishes  of  Hea."* 

Cyclical  Heamng  of  the  Succession  of  St^ai.— The  cyclical 
meaning  of  the  succession  of  zodiacal  signs,  though  now  ob- 
scured by  interpolations  and  substitutions,  was  probably  once 
dear  and  entire.  It  is  curiously  reflected  in  the  adventures  of 
the  Babykmian  Hercules,  the  soUr  hero  Gilgamesh  (see  Gil- 
GAMBSH,  Epic  or).  They  were  recorded  in  the  comparadvdy 
late  surviving  version  of  the  7th  century  BjC,  on  twdve  tablets, 
with  an  obvious  design  of  correlation  with  the  twdve  divisjons 
of  the  sun's  annual  course.  Gilgamesh's  conquest  of  the  divine 
bull  was  placed  under  Taurus;  his  slaying  of  the  tsrrant  Khum* 
baba  (the  prototype  of  Geryon)  in  the  fifth  month  typified  the 
victory  of  light  over  doriuiess,  represented  in  plastic  art  by  the 
group  of  a  lion  killing  a  bull,  which  is  the  form  ordinarily  ^ven 
to  the  sign  Leo  on  Ninevite  cylinders.  ■*  The  wooing  of  Ishtar  by 
the  hero  of  the  epic  falls  under  Virgo,  and  his  encounter  with 
two  scorpion  men,  guardians  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun, 
under  Scorpio.  The  deventh  ublet  narrates  the  dduge;  the 
twelfth  associates  the  ^Mtheods  of  Eabani  with  the  ifl^iaral 
emblems  of  the  resurrection. 

In  the  formation  of  the  consteOations  of  the  zodiac  littk 
regard  was  paid  to  stellar  configurations.  The  ChaUaeans 
chose  three  stars  in  each  sign  to  be  the  **  councillor  gods  *^  of 
the  planets."  These  were  called  by  the  Greeks  "decans," 
because  ten  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  and  ten  days  of  the  year  were 
presided  over  by  each.  The  college  of  the  decans  was  con- 
cdved  as  moving,  by  thdr  annual  risings  and  settings,  in  an 
"  eternal  drcuit "  between  the  infernal  and  supernal  regions. 
Modem  asterisms  first  appear  la  the  Phaenonuna  of  £udozus 
about  370  B.C  But  Eudoxus,  there  Is  reason  to  bdieve,  con- 
sulted, not  the  heavens,  but  a  celestial  globe  of  an  anterior 
epoch,.on  which  the  stars  and  the  signs  were  forced  into  un- 
natural agreement.  The  representation  thus  handed  down  (la 
the  verses  of  Aratus)  has  been  thought  to  tally  best  with  the 
state  c^  the  sky  about  3000  B.C,***  and  the  mention  of  a  pole- 
sur,  for  which  Eudoxus  was  rebuked  by  Hipparchus,  seems;  as 
W.  T.  Lynn  pointed  out,"  to  rder  to  the  time  when  a  Diaouis 

*  Lenormant.  Oripnet,  1.  367. 

*  Humbddt,  Vtus  des  CordtOhes  (1810),  p.  IS7> 

*  Ra.  ArckioL  (1879).  P>  344- 

*  Trans.  Soc.  BM  ArchaSlTnl  166. 

*  The  god  Ea  or  Hea,  the  Oaonea  of  BeiOMut,  equivalent  tt>  the 
fish-god  Dagon.  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  protagonist  in  die  Chal- 
daean drama  ot  the  deluge. 

"  Lcnorinant,  Ortgtnes,  i.  jao. 

«*  Diod.  Sic.  Htst.t  U.  30,  wnere,  however,  by  an  obvious 
the  number  of  "  coundllor  gods  "  i:t  stated  at  only  thirty. 
^  R.  Brown,  Babyl4miaH  lucord.  No.  3.  p.  34. 
"  Bab^ontan  Rtcord,  Na  5,  p.  79. 
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Stood  oear  the  pole.  The  data  afforded  by  Eudoiras,  however, 
are  far  too  vague  to  serve  as  tbe  basis  of  any  chronological 
conclusion. 

Egyptian  Zodiaeoi  Stfns.—Tht  Egyptians  adopted  from  tbe 
Greeks,  with  considerable  modifications  of  its  attendant  sym- 
bolism, tbe  twelve-fold  diviuon  of  tbe  zodiac  Aries  became  tbe 
Fleece;  two  Sprouting  Plants,  typifying  equality  or  resem- 
blance, stood  for  Gemini;  Cancer  was  re-named  Scarabaeus; 
Leo  'was  converted,  from  tbe  axe-like  configuration  of  its  chief 
stars,  into  the  Knife:  Libra  into  tbe  Mountain  of  the  Sun,  a 
reminiscence,  apparently,  of  tbe  Eupbratean  association  of 
the  seventh  month  with  m  "  holy  mound,"  designating  the 
biblical  tower  of  Babel.  A  Serpent  was  the  Egyptian  equi- 
valent of  Scorpio;  the  Arrow  only  of  Sagittarius  was  retained; 
Capricomus  became  "  Life,"  vt  a  Mirror  as  an  image  of  life; 
Aquarius  survived  as  Water;  Taurus,  Virgo  and  Pisces  re^ 
jnaincd  unchanged.'  The  motive  of  some  ctf  the  substitutions 
was  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  must  have  ensued  from  the 
duplicatk>n  of  previously  ejdsting  native  asterisms;  thus,  the 
Egyptian  and  Greek  Lions  were  composed  of  totally  different 
Mars.  Abstractions  in  other  cases  replaced  concrete  objecu, 
with  the  general  resuU  of  effacing  tbe  distinctive  character  of 
the  Greek  zodiac  as  a  "circle  of  living  things." 

Spread  of  Creek  System. — ^Early  Zoroastrian  writings,  though 
impregnated  with  star-worship,  show  no  ti&ces  of  an  attempt 
to  organise  the  heavenly  amy.  In  the  Btmdakisk^  however 
(9th  century),  the  twelve  "  Akhtlcs,"  designated  by  tbe  same 
names  as  our  signs,  lead- the  army  of  Ormflsd,  while  the  seven 
''Awakbtflrs"  or  planets  (including  a  meteor  and  a  comet) 
fight  for  Abriman.  The  knowledge  of  the  solar  sodiac  thus 
turned  to  account  for  dualktlc  purposes  was  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  tbe  Greeks.  By  them,  too,  it  was  introduced  into 
Hindustan.  Aryabhata,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  reckoned  by  the  same  signs  as  Hipparcbus.  They  were 
transmitted  from  India  by  Buddhist  missionaries  to  China,  but 
lemained  in  abeyance  until  tbe  Jesuit  reform  of  Chinese 
astronomy  in  the  17th  century. 

Ckiueu  Zodiacal  Sipu.-^Tht  native  Chinese  zodiacal  system 
was  of  unexampled  complexity.  Besides  divisions  into  twenty- 
eight  and  twepty-four  parts,  it  included  two  distinct  duodenary 
aeries.  The  iu  or  "  stations  "  were  referred  by  £.  C.  Biot  to 
tbe  date  ixii  b.c.  Measured  from  tbe  winter  sobtice  of  that 
epoch,^  they  corresponded,  in  conformity  with  the  Chinese 
method  of  observation  by  intervals  of  what  we  now  call  right 
ascension,  to  equal  portions  of  the  celestial  equator.'  Projected 
upon  the  ecliptic,  these  were  considerably  unequal,  and  the  t$e 
accordingly  differed  essentially  from  the  Chaldaean  and  Greek 
signs.  Their  use  was  chiefly  astrological,  and  their  highly 
figurative  names—"  Great  Splendour,"  "  Immense  Void," 
"Fire  of  the  Phoenix,"  &c.— had  reference  to  no  particular 
stars.  *  They  became  virtually  merged  in  tbe  Enropean  series, 
stamped  with  ofiidal  recognition  over  two  centuries  ago.  The 
twenty-four  tsieki  or  demi-tse  were  probably  invented  to  mark 
the  course  of  weather  changes  throughout  the  year.  Their 
appellations  are  purely  meteorological 

Tbe  characteristic  Chinese  mode  of  dividing  the  "yellow 
road  "  of  the  son  was,  however,  by  the  twelve  "cyrlical  animals  " 
—Rat,  Ox,  Tiger,  Hare,  Dragon  or  Crocodile,  Serpent,  Horse, 
Sheep,  Monkey,  Hen,  Dog,  Pig.  The  opening  sign  corresponds 
to  our  Aquarius,  and  it  b  remarkable  that  the  rat  Is,  in  the  far 
East,  frequently  used  as  an  ideograph  for  "water."  But  here 
tbe  agreement  ceases.  For  the  Chinese  series  has  tbe  strange 
peculiarity  of  proceeding  in  a  retrograde  direction  or  afiainsl 
the  course  of  the  sun.  Thus,  tbe  second  sign  (of  the  Ox) 
occupies  the  position  of  Capricorn,  the  third  that  of  Sagittarius, 
and  so  on.  The  explanation  d  thb  seeming  anomaly  is  to  be 
found  in  the  primitive  destination  of  the  "animab"  to  the 
purposes  of  an  "  horary  sodiac."  Their  succession,  established 
to  mark  the  hours  of  day  and  night,  was  not  unnaturally 


*  BruBKh,  Z.  D.  M.  (7..  ix.  515. 
*BioC.   Joum.  des  Savants    1839.   p. 
GftttUl  BUL  de  VAOr,  Chinoue,  p.  9. 


729,  and  1840,  p.  ijl; 


associated  with  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sphere  from  east 
to  wesL'  They  are  unquestionably  of  native  Origin.  Tradition 
ascribes  their  invention  to  Tajao,  minbter  of  the  emperor 
Hwang-ti,  who  reigned  e.  2697  B.C.,  and  it  can  scarcdy  be  placed 
later  than  tbe  7th  century  B.c^ 

The  Chinese  drde  of  the  "  animals  "  obtained  early  a  wide 
diffusion.  It  was  adopted  by  Tatars,  Turks  and  Mongob,  in 
Tibet  and  Tong-king,  Japan  and  Korea.  It  b  denominated  by 
Humboldt*  the  "zodiac  of  hunters  and  shepherds,"  and  he 
adds  that  the  presence  in  it  of  a  tiger  gives  it  an  exclusively 
Asiatic  character.  It  appears  never  to  have  been  designed  for 
astronomical  eraplosrment.  From  the  first  it  served  to  char- 
acterize the  dlvbions  of  time.  The  nomenclature  not  only  of 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  of  their  minutest  intervab  was  supplied 
by  it,  but  of  the  months  of  the  year,  of  the  years  in  the  Oriental 
sixty-year  cycle,  and  of  the  days  in  the  "  little  cycle  "  of  twelve 
days.  Nor  has  it  yet  fallen  into  desuetude.  Years  "  of  the 
Rat,"  "of  the  Tiger,"  "  of  the  Pig,"  still  figure  m  the  almanacs 
of  (^tral  Asb,  Cochin  China  and  Japan. 

Attee  Zodiaeal  Signs. — ^A  large  detachment  of  the  "  cyclical 
animab  "  even  found  its  way  to  the  New  World.  Seven  of  the 
twenty  days  constituting  the  Aztec  month  bore  names  evidently 
borrowed  from  those  of  the  Chinese  horary  signs.  The  Hare 
(or  Rabbit),  Monkey,  Dog  and  Serpent  reappeared  without 
change;  for  the  Tiger,  Crocodile  and  Hen,  unknown  in  America, 
the  Ocelot,  Lizard  and  Eagle  were  substituted  as  analogous.* 
The  Aztec  calendar  dated  from  tbe  7tb  century;  but  the  zodiacal 
tradition  embodied  by  it  was  doubtless  much  more  andent. 
Of  the  zodiac  in  its  true  sense  of  a  partitioned  belt  of  the  sphere 
there  was  no  abwiginal  knowledge  on  the  American  continent. 
Mexican  acquaintance  with  tbe  signs  related  only  to  their 
secondary  functioo  as  dies  (so  to  speak)  with  which  to  stamp 
recurring  intervab  of  time. 

Lunar  Zodiac. — ^The  synodiad  involution  of  the  moon  laid 
down  the  lines  of  the  solar,  its  sidereal  revolution  those  of  the 
hmar  sodiac.  The  first  was  a  circlet  of  "  full  moons  ";  the 
second  marked  the  diurnal  stages  of  the  lunar  progress  round  the 
sky,  from  and  back  again  to  any  selected  star.  The  moon  was 
tbe  earliest  "  measurer "  both  of  time  and  space;  but  its 
servioes  can  scarcely  have  been  rendered  available  imtO  stellar 
"  mOcstoncs "  were  establbhed  at  suitable  points  along  its 
path.  Such  were  tbe  Hindu  nakskatras,  a  word  ori^nally 
signifying  stars  in  keneral,  but  appropriated  to  designate  certain 
small  steUar  groups  marking  tbe  divisions  of  tbe  lunar  track. 
They  exhibit  in  an  exaggerated  form  the  irregularities  of  dis- 
tribution vbible  in  our  zodiacal  consteUations,  and  present  the 
further  anomaly  of  bdng  frequently  reckoned  as  twenty-eight 
in  number,  while  the  ediptical  ires  they  characterize  are  in- 
variably twenty-seven.  Now,  since  the  moon  revises  round 
the  earth  in  97!  days,  hesitation  between  the  two  full  numben 
might  easily  arise;  yet  the  real  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
appears  to  be  different.  Tbe  superfluous  asterbm,  named 
Abhijit,  included  the  bright  star  a  Lyrae,  under  whose  influence 
the  gods  had  vanquished  the  Asuras.  Its  invocation  with  the 
other  nakshaSraSf  remoteness  frmn  the  ecliptic  notwithstanding, 
was  thus  due  (according  to  Max  MQller's  plausible  conjecture)' 
to  its  being  regarded  as  of  espedally  good  omen.  Acquaintance 
with  foreign  systems  of  twenty-eight  lunar  divisions  tended 
doubtless  to  fix  its  position,  which  remained,  nevertbdess, 
always  equivocal.*  Alternate^  admitted  into  •or  rejected  from 
the  scries,  it  was  finally,  some  six  or  seven  centuries  ago, 
eliminated  by  the  effects  of  precession  in  reversing  the  order  of 
culmination  of  its  limiting  stars. 

The  notion  of  a  twenty-seven4<^d  division  of  the  sodbc  was 
deeply  rooted  in  Hindu  tradition.  The  number  and  tbe  name 
were  in  early  times  almost  synonymous.   Thus  a  nakshalra-miUk 


*  Humboldt.  Vues  des  CordiU^es,  p.  168. 

*  G.  Schlcgd.  Ur.  Ckin.,  pp.  37,  S^i. 
*Ibid.,    p.    152;    Preacott, .  Cmi^uciI   •/ 

i860). 
'  RifVeda'Samhila,  vol.  tv.  (1862).  Prefaco,  p.  Ixii. 

*  Whitney,  Joum.  Am.  Orient.  Soc.,  viiL  394. 
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denoted  a  necklace  of  twenty<seven  pearls;*  and  tlie  funda- 
mental equality  of  the  parts  was  figured  in  an  andent  legend, 
by  the  compulsion  laid  upon  King  Soma  (the  Moon)  to  share 
his  time  impartially  between  all  his  wives,  the  twenty-seven 
daughters  of  Praj&pati  Everything  points  to  a  native  origin 
for  the  system  of  nakskatras.  Some  were  named  after  ex- 
clusively Vedic  deities;  they  formed  the  ba^  of  the  sacrificial 
calendar  of  the  Brahmins;  the  old  Indian  names  of  the  months 
were  derived  from  them;  their  existence  was  pre-supposed  in 
the  entire  structure  of  Hindu  ritual  and  science.*  They  do  not, 
however,  obtain  full  recognition  in  Sanskrit  literature  until  the 
BriUimana  period  (7th  or  8th  century  B.C.).  The  Eig-Veda 
contains  only  one  allusion  to  them,  where  it  is  said  that  "Soma 
is  placed  in  the  lap  of  the  nakshiUras  "\  and  this  is  in  a  part 
including  later  interpolations. 

Positive  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  lunar  sodiac 
is  nevertheless  afforded  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  primitive 
series  opened  with  Krittikft  (the  Pleiades)  as  the  sign  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  arrangement  would  have  been  correct 
about  2300  B.C.;  it  would  scarcdy  have  been  possible  alter 
1800  B.C.'  We  find  nowhere  else  a  well-authenticated  sodiacal 
sequence  corresponding  to  so  early  a  date.  The  reform  by  which 
Krittikft,  now  relegated  to  the  third  place,  was  superseded  as  the 
head  of  the  series  by  '*  A^vini  "*  was  accom|^ished  under  Creek 
influence  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
For  purposes  of  ritual,  however,  the  Pleiades,  with  Agni  or 
"  Fire  "  as  their  presiding  deity,  continued  to  be  the  first  sign. 
Hindu  astronomy  received  its  first  definite  organi;sation  in  the 
6th  century,  with  results  embodied  in  the  SQrya-SiddkSnta. 
Here  the  "  signs  "  and  the  "  constellations  "  of  the  lunar  zodiac 
form  two  essentially  distinct  systems.  The  ecliptic  is  divided 
into  twenty-seven  equal  parts^  called  bkcgas  or  arcs,  of  800'  each. 
But  the  nakskatras  are  twenty-eight,  and  are  represented  by  as 
many  "junction  stars"  {yogdtOra),  carefully  determined  by 
their  ^herical  coordinates.  The  successive  entries  of  the 
moon  and  planets  into  (he  nakskatras  (the  ascertainment  of 
which  was  of  great  astrological  importance)  were  fixed  by  means 
of  their  conjunctions  with  the  yogitdras.  These,  however,  soon 
ceased  to  be  observed,  and  already  in  the  nth  century,  al- 
BirOni  could  meet  with  no  Hindu  astronomer  capable  of  point- 
ing out  to  him  the  complete  series.  Their  successful  identifi- 
cation by  Colebrooke*  in.  1807  had  a  pxuely  arcjiaeological 
interest.  The  modem  nakskatras  are  twenty-seven  equal 
ediptical  divisions,  the  origin  of  which  shifts,  like  that  of  the 
soUr  signs,  with  the  vernal  equinox.  They  axe,  in  fact,  the 
bkogas  of  the  SOrya^iddkdnta.  The  mean  {dace  of  the  moon 
in  them,  'published  in  all  Hindu  almanacs,  is  found  to  serve 
unexceptionally  the  ends  of  astral  vaticination.* 
'  The  system  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  of  great  antiquity.  Belief 
in  the  power  of  the  nakskatras  evidently  inspired  the  invocations 
of  them  in  the  Atkarva-Veda.  In  the  BrShmana  period  they 
were  distinguished  as  *'  deva  "  and  "  yama,"  the  fourteen  lucky 
asterisms  being  probably  associated  with  the  waxing,  the  four- 
teen unlucky  with  the  waning  moon.^  A  special  nakskatra  was 
appropriated  to  every  occurrence  of  life.  One  was  propitious 
to  marriage,  another  to  entrance  upon  school-life,  a  third  to 
the  first  ploughing,  a  fourth  to  laying  the  foundation  of  a  house. 
Festivals  for  the  dead  were  appointed  to  be  held  under  those 
that  included  but  one  star.  Propitiatory  abstinences  were 
recommended  when  the  natal  asterism  was  mena^d  by  im- 
favourable  planetary  con jimctions.  The  various  members  of  the 
body  were  parcelled  out  among  the  nakskatras^  and  a  rotation 
of  food  was  prescribed  as  a  wholesome  accompaniment  of  the 
moon's  revolution  among  them.* 

^  Max  Miiller,  op.  cit.,  p.  Ixiv.  *  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

'  A.  Weber,  Jnaische  Sludien.  x  241. 

*  Named  from  the  A^ns,  the  Hindu  Castor  and  Pollux.  It  Is 
compoBcd  of  the  stars  m  the  head  of  Aries,  and  is  figured  by  a 
horse's  head.  •  As.  &s.,  ix.  330. 
.    *  J.  B.  Biot,  Eludes  sw  VAstronomxe  Indtenne.  p.  225. 

•  '  A.  Weber,  '*  Die  Vedischen  Nachrichten  von  den  Naxatra."  in 
Berliner  Abkandlvngen  (1861),  p.  309. 

*  Ibid.t^pi  322;  H.  Kern,  Dte  Yogatara  des  Varamikirai  Weber's 
;   -  iSi. 


The  nomendatuK  of  the  Hindu  rigns  of  the  aodioc,  save  as 
regards  a  few  standard  asterisms,  such  as  A^vini  and  KrittUcft, 
was  far  from  uniform.  Considerable  discrepancies  occur  in 
the  lists  given  by  different  authorities.*  Hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  to  meet  in  them  evidence  of  foreign  o>mmunicatk>ns. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Greek  signs  of  Gemini,  Leo,  Libra,  Sagit- 
tarius, Capricomus  and  Pisces  aie  obvious  severally  in  the 
Hindu  Two  Faces,  Lion's  Tail,  Beam  of  a  Balance,  Arrow, 
Gaaelle's  Head  (figured  as  a  marine  nondescript)  and  Fish.  The 
correspondence  does. not,  however,  extend  to  the  stars;  and 
some  coincidences  adverted  to  by  Humboldt  betweea  tl^ 
nakskatras  and  the  sodiacal  animals  of  Central  Asia  are  of  the 
same  nominal  character.**  Mexican  loans  are  more  remarkable. 
They  were  apparently  direct  as  well  as  indirect.  The  Aztec 
calendar  includes  nakskaira  titles 'borrowed,  not  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  Tatar  sodiac,  but  likewise  straight  from  the 
Indian  scheme,  apart  from  any  known  intervention.  The 
"  three  footprints  of  Vishnu,"  for  example,  unmistakably  gave 
its  name  to  the  Mexican  day  Ollin,  signifying  the  "  track  of  the 
sun  ";  and  both  scries  further  contaia  a  "  flint  weapon,"  a 
"  stick,"  and  a  "  house.""  Several  houses  and  couches  were 
ranged  along  the  Hindu  sodiac  with  th^  naive  idea  of  providing 
resting-places  for  the  wandtfing  moon. 

Relative  Anttquity  of  Hindu,  Ckinese  and  Arabian  Sysiems. — 
Relationship  of  a  more  intimate  kind  connects  the  Hindu  lunar 
mansions  with  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Chinese.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  three  systans  is  indeed  so  close  that  it  has 
been  assumed,  almost  as  axiomatic,  that  they  must  have  been 
framed  from  a  single  model.  It  appears  neverthelesa  to  have 
become  tolerably  dear  that  the  nakskatras  were  both  native  to 
India,  and  the  sieu  to  China,  but  that  the  mandxU  were  mainly 
of  Indian  derivation.  The  assertion,  paradoxical  at  first  sight, 
that  the  twenty-eight  *'  hostehries  "  of  the  Chinese  sphere  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  moon's  dafly  motion,  seems  to  convey 
the  actual  fact.  Their  number,  as  a  multiple  of  four,  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  quaternary  partition  of  the  heavens,  funda- 
mental in  Chinese  astronomy.  It  was  considered  by  Biot  to  have 
been  originally  twenty-four,  but  to  have  been  enlarged  to 
twenty-eight  about  x  100  B.C.,  by  the  addition  of  determinants 
for  the  solstices  and  equinoxes  of  that  period.^  The  essential 
difference,  however,  between  the  nakskatras  and  the  sicu  is  that 
the  latter  were  equatorial,  not  ediptical,  divisions.  They  were 
measured  by  the  meridian-paasages  of  the  limiting  stars,  and 
varied  in  amplitude  from  2^  42'  to  30^  24'.*^  The  use  of  the 
specially  observed  stars  constituting  or  representing  the  sien 
was  as  points  of  reference  for  the  movements  of  sun,  moon  and 
planets.  They  served,  in  fact,  and  still  serve  (though  with 
astrological  ends  in  view),  the  precise  purpose  of  "  fundamental 
stars  "  in  European  astronomy.  All  that  is  certainly  known 
about  the  antiquity  of  the  sieu  is  that  they  were  well  established 
in  the  3rd  century  -b.c.  Their  initial  point  at  the  autumnal 
equinox  maiked  by  Kio  (Spica  Virginis)  suits  a  still  later  date; 
and  there  a  no  valid  evidence  that  the  modem  series  resulted 
from  the  rectification  of  an  older  superannuated  arrangement, 
analogous  to  the  Krittiki  sequence  of  nakskatras.  Hie  Hindu 
zodiacal  constellations  bdong  then  to  an  earlier  epoch  than  the 
Chinese  "  stations,"  such  as  they  have  been  transmitted  to  our 
acquaintance.  Yet  not  only  were  the  latter  an  independent 
invention,  but  it  is  ahnost  demonstrable  that  the  nakskatras, 
in  their  more  recent  organization,  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
assimilated  to  them.  The  whole  system  of  junction  stars  was 
doubtless  an  imitation  of  the  sieu;  the  choice  of  them  by  the 
Hindu  astronomers  of  the  6ih  century  aj>.  was  plainly  instigated 
by  a  consideration  of  the  Chinese  Ust,  compiled  with  a  widdy 
different  intent.  Where  they  varied  from  it,  some  intelligible 
reason  can  generally  be  assigned  for  the  change.  Eight  junc> 
tion  stars  lie  quite  dose  to,  seven  others  are  actually  identical 
with,  Chinese  determinants;  ^*  and  many  of  these  coiacidcsoes 

•  Sir  William  Jones,  As.  Res.,  ii.  294-95. 

*"  Humboldt,  Vues  des  CordiUhts,  p.  154.  "  Ibid.,  p»  152. 

**  Biot,  Jourtt.  des  Savons  (1845),  p.  40. 

^>  G.  Schlegel,  Ur.  Ckin.,  p.  77.  '« Biot,  £ti»des.  p.  tjfi, 


an  bctvcra  iraiguftrMil  aad,  fix  the  potpMa  of  etBp«ic«l 
divukwi  iaa>av<9ueDtJy  utumted  objects 

Arabiaii  Utmitni  ef  Uu  UfBn.~Tbe  mMH  Mcllu  gc«p4 
duncieiuui  the  Anb  "  muuDu  ol  tbe  SMon  "  (mmMI  al- 

oi  CtuuH  icriea.  Tbey  pRtented,  nercTlbdcM,  Miikias  »■ 
yip.Ki.nr..  to  botli.  TvMity-taur  irat  of  twotT^dsM  mn 
fornwd,  U  Icut  in  p*R,  of  MiiAoM  or  lim  tuit,'  Tlwt  tba 
Anb  wu  emntUlly  ■  copy  of  the  Hindn  luDU  Miltac  ob 
(cunly  mdmit  of  doubt.  Tbey  were  divided  co  the  (une 
principle;  eacli  cfteoed  M  the  aprins  eqnuui;  tbe  fint  Anb 
lign  Sbmtlo  •>**  Urictly  equiTilest  ut  Ibe  Hindn  Acviid;  and 
ci^tecB  cooattlkiioiu  in  each  wen  viitoelly  ooinddenL  tie 
owdel  ol  tlie  lim  wi      '  .  .      —  . . 

CbiacH  d«< 
■od  of  these  five  or  lix  vere  not  uiiili 
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sd  IndlfiidMiy.    TIk  inBnce  ol  tbe  ^aa, 

. ._j.  jyii^  tailed  tEe™ 

, — ■  a   a  coTTC^iaiKiiiiB 
allonvd  to  their  leven] 

Qaan  Dcuein  peita  per  iin|i 
Ac  Hia  euique  dedit  lutdav  rtt 
£t  pn^iriu  Be  "    ~  ~ 

Srrfa  *u  anitaed  to  Alio.  Mud  Syrlin  mini  litqindy  bear  tbe 
e^  ct  e  taiTSrylbi.  ind  Anbia  teU  Is  Tiunit,  [ndia  to  Ccnun:. 

'!iat  at  Caprictm;  l^tt  protected  Hiletui»  Seeit- 
Tlv  "  pfHTT  of  the  »vp* "  VII  nmilailT  di^ 
ic  pun  ol  the  bnniaq  body: — 


of  the  manbil,*  the  late  ippcannce  of 
form,  nmovo  all  difficulty  in  iccaimliDS  lot  Ihc  varian*  (oielsa 
inducscei  breugbt  lo  bear  upon  I  hem.  Hey  wen  fint 
cnamented  by  Aitugblni  tatly  In  the  ^ib  cesiuqr,  when  Ibe 
Arabt  vcR  in  atuooDiny  tbe  avowed  d^plta  od  Ibe  Hindni. 
Bull  allliough  tbey  then  received  perhape  tbeir  earlieit  qoui- 
tcientific  organiLalion,  the  maaiiona  of  tbe  moon  bad  for  ice* 
pnviouity  bgand  in  the  popular  km  of  tbe  Bcdooi^L  A  let  of 
iwenty-cigbl  ibyoia  aiKdaled  Lbcir  heliacal  liOBtt  villi  the 
chincca  ef  eeuon  (nd  the  viciwlade*  of  nomad  life;  tbar 
Idling)  were  of  meteorolDgical  and  ulnriogical  import;'  in 
Ibe  Kons  (i.  s)  Ibcy  an  nfirded  u  iadisieaubde  fax  the 
reckaning  of  time.  Yet  even  Ibis  intimale  penetration  into  the 
mode*  oi  thought  of  Ibe  desert  may  be  eiplaizied  by  pnbisioiic 
Tl^dian  commiinicalion.  Tbe  tUcEnative  view,  advocated  by 
Weber,  that  Ibe  lunoi  aodiac  wu  primitively  Childmn,  lesu 
OD  a  veiy  shadowy  loimdatian.  It  ii  Itiie  that  e  ward  ndically 
identical  with  mmitil  occun  twice  in  tbe  Bible,  imdei  the 
formi  manaltlk  and  iMmmM  (i  King!  niii.  J;  Job  xxxviii 
J]};  but  the  heavenly  haliiotpUce*  which  itKemtto  designate 
may  be  uUi  nthet  thin  looar.  Eupbntean  eiplontion  hu 
so  far  brousht  to  light  no  traces  of  ediptical  partition  by  tbe 
mooq't  diuinal  motion,  unless,  indeed,  zodiacal 
cUimed  for  a  set  of  twcnty-cigbt  deprecatory  ic 
rvil  spirits  inscribed  on  e  Ninevite  tablet.* 

Tbe  safest  general  concliuiam  trgudiai  Ihb  diipated  nbjcet 
•ppeii  lo  be  that  the  lin,  distinctively  sod  UDvatyiagly  OiiMte. 
cannot  pnpeily  be  dociibed  as  dtvinou  of  a  liinai  lodiic, 
that  the  nolifatb-iii,  Ibough  of  purely  Indita  origin,  becami 
modified  by  the  snccnsjvc  adoption  of  Greek  and  CblneH 
rectifications  and  supposed  improvements;  while  the  manivl 
CDoMitHted  a  frankly  eclectic  sjllcv,  in  which  element*  from 
all  quarters  were  combined.  It  wa*  adopted  by  TWk*.  Tali~~ 
and  Peniani,  and  fomii  part  of  Ibe  uUOBomJal  p« 
of  the  BumlaJiiik.  Tbe  am,  on  Uie  other  hand, 
aatuialiied  in  Japto. 

Attntajical  .^itcmi.— The 


to  Sino^vMaiUa,  p.  too. 


•  Laaonaaat.  Oatiam  Jfa|>i,  p.  i. 


n  with  tbe  various 


ibleme.    C!apri- 
'    D  db^yed 


ya.", 

a,  too.  adopted  w 
k(~^iliDdlii^'"qi^  ^PoniuT^wlt 

■  --     H  lus  "  faonjicopa"  and  mirfc  ol 

— _^Jid  choK  the  proDpctton  of  Sogillarius. 

StyMioii  .4ilralitT.~In  Efypc  celenlai  hiHuences  wen  coo- 
Mmi  tm  nuiuibic  maiely  fram  the  ihirry-eii  "  decans  "  of  tbe 
~  r  inn  ollrd  tbe  "  Dodii  of  the  whole  ciicle  of  the 
each  Ien.day  pniod  of  the  EgtTHlin  yaar  was  coo- 
the  decana]  fnil  wbcne  lectiDn  of  tbe  ecliptic  rose  at 
cmiait;  the  body  was  corapo^dingly  aniortioiied, 
ms  cured  by  iovDldng  Ibe  xodiical  regent  ol  the  pert 
^l  lajly  ai  the  I4lh  century  I.e.  ■  copplete  Uu  of  tb* 

— /  figured  iguil  in  the  lempla  of  RameflCa  It..  "  arh] 
rrixe  every  Egyptian  aitrdoglcai  monument.  Both  the 
inmoua  ndieca  of  Denden  diiplay  fheir  symbols,  unmUrBlnMv 
identified  by  Lfpdua.  Tb«  late  origin  of  these  k 
wM  eaubliibed  by  the  dhection  ddod  them  of  the 


lUon  of  the  dtcidar  lodiac 


rtangular  aH 


whi<:h  ha< 


high  probability,  frwn  (amos 
the  Hgns  of  the  cmbJoq  ol 
nuar  Gkcly  to  serve  aa  a  aon 
of  Caesanon.  The  compaa 
the  portico  ol  Che  temple  ol 

to  beUeveTute  aea]  idienH 
bceaconjKturedby  Lauth,^ 
TTk  Greek  Bgni  ol -'--  — ' 

r^^ircl.— An  EfypeD.Gnck  plaouphera, 

►od  Of  3rd  emtnry  A.D.  Tbe  Tatar  lodiac  ia  oat  unfraqiientty 
lound  engraven  oo  Chineae  mirrorm  in  polished  broo^  or  ited  « 
the  Tib  century,  and  Gguird  on  the  "  plarcau  of  tbr  twelve  boors  " 


ol  woBmt  giminog  oT  tb 


Dendera.    The  di 


"  Oral,  in  Solem. 
XKr..  bk.tv.ver. -,_. 
Eckhd,  Dairifia  ff< 


.  148  (ed.  1696). 


. pp.  It.  i: 

iius,  />Br„  bfc.  IV.  w.  701-3. 
Fdrce,  ScW>H«r<lv  Slan,  p.  t*. 
a.  Attk  Stc  nil.  154.  ]!«,  and  a.  So. 
IragBent  ol  Anssi  uaaalatsd  by  Tb.  Taylor  al 
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fai  the  tietsury  of  the  cinp<roni  of  the  Taag  dynasty.*  ProhftUy 
the  most  ancient  zodiacal  representation  in  existence  m  a  fragment 
of  a  Chaldacan  planisphere  in  the  British  Museum,  once  inacribod 
with  the  names  of  the  twelve  months  and.  their  governing  signs. 
Two  only  now  remain.' 

A  zodiac  on  the  "  astrological  altar  of  Gabies  *'  in  the  Louvre 
illustrates  the  apportionment  of  the  signs  among  the  inmates  of  the 
Roman  Pamtheon;*  and  they  occur  as -a  classical  reminiscence  in 
the  mosaic  pavements  of  San  Miniato  and  the  baptistery  at  Florence* 
the  cathedral  ol  Lyons,  and  the  crypt  of  San  aavino  at  Piacensa.* 
Zodiaod  symbolism  became  conspicuous  in  medieval  art.  Nearly 
all  the  French  cathedrals  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  exhibit 
on  their  portals  a  species  of  rural  calendar,  in  which  each  month 
and  si^  has  its  corresponding  labour.  The  aodiac  of  Notre  Dame 
of  Pans,  opening  with  Aauarius,  is  a  noted  instance.*  A  similar 
series,  in  which  sculptured  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  are 
associated  with  the  signs,  is  to  be  seen  in  perfect  preservation  on 
the  chief  doorway  of  the  abbey  church  at  Vezcla^  The  cathedrals 
of  Amiens,  Sens  and  Rheims  are  decorated  in  the  same  way.  In 
Italy  the  signs  and  works  survive  fcagmentarilv  in  the  baptistery 
at  Farma,  completely  on  the  porch  01  the  cathedral  of  Cremona 
and  on  the  west  doorway  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice.  They  are  less 
common  in  Eneiand;  but  St  Margaret's,  York,  and  the  church 
of  IflSey  in  Oxfordshire  offer  good  specimens.  In  the  zodiac  of 
Merton  Collqie,  Oxford,  Libra  is  represented  by  a  judge  in  his 
robes  and  Pisces  by  the  dolphin  of  Fitzjiimes,  warden  ol  the  colk^e, 
1482-1507.*  The  great  rose-windows  of  the  Early  Gothic  period 
were  frequently  painted  with  zodiacal  emblems;  and  some  frescoes 
in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  contain  the  signs,  each  with  an  attendant 
angel,  just  as  they  were  depicted  on  the  vault  of  the  church  at 
Mount  Athos.  Giotto's  zodiac  at  Padua -was  remarkable  (in  its 
undisturbed  condition)  for  the  arrangement  of  the  signs  so  as  to  be 
struck  in  turns,  during  the  corresponding  months,  by  the  sun's 
rays.*  The  "zodiac  of  labours"  was  replaced  in  French  castles 
and  hAtels  by  a  "  zodiac  of  pleasures,"  in  which  hunting,  hawking, 
fishing  and  dancing  were  substituted  for  hoeing,  planting,,  reaping 
and  ploughing.* 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  sequence  of  symbols  employed  for 
the  same  decorative  purposes  in  India  as  in  Europe.  A  poiect 
set  of  signs  was  copied  in  1764  from  a  pagoda  at  Verdapettaih  near 
Cape  Comorin,  and  one  equally  complete  existed  at  the  same  period 
on  the  ceiling  of  a  temple  near  Mindurah.* 

The  hieroglyphs  representing  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  astrono- 
mical  works  are  found  in  manuscripts  of  about  the  loth  century, 
but  in  carvings  not  until  the  15th  or  16th.'*  Their  origin  is  unknown; 
but  some,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  antique  associations.  The  hiero- 
glyi^  of  Leo,  for  instance,  occiirs  among  the  symbols  of  the  Mithraic 
worship.** 

See  also  the  article  Astrology,  and  the  separate  articles  on  the 
constellations.  The  whole  subject  of  the  history  of  the  zodiac  is 
very  obscure.  See  generally  Franz  Boll,  Sphaera  (Lopzig,  1903); 
also  the  bibliographies  to  Ast&ology  and  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  Religion.  (A.  M.  C.) 

ZODIACAL  LIORT,  a  faint  fllumination  of  the  sky,  sur> 
rounding  the  sun  and  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the -ecliptic 
on  each  side  of  the  sun.  It  is  lenticular  in  form,  brightest 
near  the  sun,  and  shades  off  by  imperceptible  gradations, 
generally  becoming  invisible  at  li  distance  of  90**  from  the  son. 
Until  a  recent  time  it  was  never  observed  except  in  or  near  the 
zodiac;  hence  its  designation.  Its  breadth  varies  with  the 
time  and  place  of  observation,  depending  upon  the  position  of 
the  ecliptic  with  respect  to  the  horizon.  In  the  trebles,  where 
the  ecliptic  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  may  be 
seen  after  the  end  of  twilight  on  every  dear  evening,  and  before 

'Schlegel,   Vk   Chin.,  p.  .561;  Pettigrew,  Jottm,  Ar^.  Soe., 
viii.  31. 
'  Fox  Talbot,  TVans.  Soe.  Bill.  Arehaeol.  tv..36o.> 

•  Menard,  La  Mytkalope  dans  VArt,  p.  388. 

•  Fowler,  Archaemoria,  xliv.  172. 

•  Vbllet-le-Duc,  /)t£/.  da  PAreh.  Ftoftfoise,  ix.  551;  Le  Gentil, 
Mim.  de  PAcad.,  Paris,  178^,  p.  20.  *     1 

•  Fowler,  Arckaedopa,  xliv.  150.  »  /Wtf.,  p.  175. 

•  VioUet-le-Duc,  Dtct.  de  PAreL,  ix.  55T. 

•  John  Call,  PkU.  Trans,  bdi.  353-  Cf.  Honaeau,  BMiagraphie 
Astronomique,  \'oI.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  1^6,  where  a  useful  sketch  of  the 
general  results  of  zodiacal  research  will  be  found. 

"  R.  Brown,  ArchaaUogia^  xlvii.  341 ;  Sayce,  In  JWatefi,  xxv. 

"See  Lajard,  Cnlte  dr  Mithra,  pi.  xxvii.  fig,  5.  Ac.  The  actual 
symbol  B  can  be  carried  back  to  about  250  B.C.  (see  Journal  of  Ike 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^  vol.  50  (1881),  171,  No.  3d,  and  plate  17, 
No.  6);  it  occurs  there  vrith  an  Assyrian  ^ringed  bull.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  it  there,  or  elsewhere,  means  Taurus;  It  is 
found,  m  the  same  eariy  perkxl,  with  a  lion  as  well  as  with  a  bull 
i-^n  coins,  seals,  &c. 


twilight  on  every  dear  momiiig,  vnlesB  blotted  out  by  moon- 
light. It  then  presents  a  nearly  vertical  wedge-shaped  form, 
the  base  of  which  extends  15**  or  20*  on  each  side  of  the  point 
at  which  the  ecliptic  intersects  the  horizon.  The  pmnt  of  the 
wedge  is  quite  indefinite,  the  extremdy  diffuse  li^t  gradually 
fading  into  invisibility  at  a  height  which  may  range  from  50* 
to  70"  or  even  more,  according  to  the  keenness  of  the  observer's 
vision.  The  boundary  everywhere  is  ill  defined  so  that  no 
exact  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  light  can  be  made.  The 
brightness  b  at  its  maximum  along  its  central  line,  called  the 
axis  of  the  light.  Along  this  axis  the  brightness  continually 
increases  as  the  sun  is  approached.  Owing  to  the  softness  of 
the  outline,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  position  of  the  axis  with 
precision;  but,  so  far  as  observations  have  been  made,  it  is 
found  that  it  lies  near  the  ecliptic,  though  deviating  from  it  by 
a  quite  sensible  amount. 

Having  this  podtion,  the  conditions  of  visibih'ty  will  be  best 
when  the  ecliptic,  and  therefore  the  axis  of  the  lij^t,  are  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  horiaon,  and,  as  the  angle  between  the 
ediptic  and  horizon  becomes  acute,  will  deteriorate,  slowly  at 
first,  more  and  more  rapidly  afterwards,  owing  to  the  increasing 
effect  of  atmospheric  absorption.  -Thb  effect  is  enhanced  by 
the  light  being  brighter  as  we  approach  the  sun.  More  and 
more  of  the  brighter  regions  of  the  light  will  then  be  near  the 
horizon  the  more  acute  the  ang^e.  The  result  is  that  the  Ugbt 
can  be  only  indistinctly  seen  when  the  ang^  with  the  horizon 
is  less  than  45^  unless  in  a  region  where  the  atmosphere  is  un- 
usually clear.  Ftom  this  statement  of  the  conditions  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  tropical  cone  is  the  most  favourable  for  observa- 
tion, and  that  the  most  favoorable  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the 
light  can  he  seen  must  alwasrs  be  the  earlittt  after  sunset 
and  the  last  before  snnrise.  Practically,  this  is  when  twilight 
is  first  ended  in  the  evening,  and  about  to  begin  in  the  morning. 
At  these  hours  the  angle  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  horison  varies 
with  the  season.  At  the  dose  of  evening  tn^ght  the  angle  is 
greatest  about  three  weeks  beftMre  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
months  of  February  and  March  are  therefore  best  for  the  evening 
observations  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  the  lig^t  can 
generally  be  seen  from  January  until  AptiL  Similar  favourable 
conditions  prevail  in  the  morning  from  September  to  November. 

It  is  dear  that  the  light  proceeds  from  a  region  surrounding 
the  sun,  and  lenticular  in  form,  the  axis  of  the  lens  being  neariy 
perpendicular  to  the  ediptic,  while  the  drcumference  extends 
at  least  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  If  it  did  not  extend  so  far 
as  this  it  could  not  be  seen  as  frequently  as  it  is  at  a  distance  of 
90^  from  the  suil  The  accompanying  figure  shows  the  form  of 
the  outline,  as  it  would  appear  to  an  observer  on  an  outer  planet 
were  the  light  of  the  sun  cut  off.  The  hypothesis  wldch  best 
explains  aH  the  phenomena  is  that  the  light  is  that  of  the  sun 
reflected  from  an  extremdy  tenuous  doud  of  partides  having 
the  form  and  extent  described,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
tenuous  as  the  earth's  orbit  is  approached  until,  immediatdy 
outside  the  orbit,  it  fades  into  complete  invisibih'ty.  The  fact 
that  the  light  widens  out  toward  the  sun  leads  to  die  inference 
that  it  entirdy  surrounds  the  sun.  It  is  therefore  of  interest 
to  test  this  inference  by  observations  at  midm'ght  in  such  a  lati- 
tude that  the  distance  of  the  sun  bdow  the  horizon  is  no  more 
than  necessary  to  predude  the  possibih'ty  of  twib'ght.  Such  an 
opportunity  is  offered  when  the  sun  is  near  the  summer  solstice, 
in  latitudes  not  differing  much  from  50**  north.  A  transparent 
atmosphere  and  dear  horizon  are  necessary,  conditions  which  can 
best  be  secured  oii'  a  mountahi  top.  The  visibility  of  a  light 
corresponding  to  the  inference  was  shown  by  Simon  Ncwoomb, 
by  observations  at  the  top  of  the  Brienzer  Rothom,  in  1905. 
Previously  to  tlus,  £.  £.  Barnard  had  observed  the  same 
phenomenon  at  Chicago.  The  only  source  of  doubt  as  to  the 
vaUdity  of  the  condusion  that  this  is  really  the  zodiacal  light 
arises  from  the  possibility  that,  after  the  dose  of  the  ordinari^ 
recognized  twilight,  there  may  be  a  faint  Illumination  arising 
from  the  reflection  of  light  by  the  very  rare  upper  atmosphere, 
shown  by  the  phenomena  of  meteors  to  extend  some  hondrcd 
miles  or  more  above  the  earth's  surface.    The  probleiB  of 
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•eptrtting  a  possible  effect  produced  in  this  way  from  the  zodiacal 
light  proper  may.aeem  to  offer  some  difficulty.  But  the  few 
observations  made  show  that,  after  ordinary  twiiigfat  has  ended 
la  the  evening,  the  northern  base  of  the  aodiacal  Ugbt  extends 
more  and  more  toward  the  north  as  the  hours  pass  until,  towards 
midnight,  it  merges  into  the  Hght  of  the  sky  described  by  the 
two  obstfveiB  mentioned.  Yet  more  conclusive  are  the  ob- 
lervatioDS  of  HaxweU  Hall  at  Jamaica,  ^o  reached  coo- 
dnsions  identical  with  those  of  Barnard  and  Newcomb,  from 
observations  of  the  base  of  the  light  at  the  dose  of  twilight, 
which  he  estimated  at  60*  in  the  line  through  the  sun. 

These  observations  show  that  the  outline  on  that  portion  of 
the  light  commonly  seen  in  the  morning  or  evening  is  concave 
instead  of  convex,  as  it  would  be  were  the  doud  strictly  lenti- 
cular. The  actual  outline  of  the  doud  is  that  of  whidk  a  section 
tfanni^  the  sun  is  shown  in  the  figure.  Since  the  tenuous  edge 
of  the  lens  extends  beyond  the  earth'b  orbit  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  some  zodiacal  light,  whether  it  can  be  seen  or  not, 
passing  entirely  across  the  sky,  along  or  near  the  ecliptic  Ob- 
•ervatkiis  of  this  zodiacal  baiid  are  therefore  of  great  interest. 
It  has  been  seen  to  stretch  across  the  sky  at  midnii^t  by  several 
observers,  eqiedally  Barnard,  to  whom  it  appears  3*  to  4*  wide. 
He  found  it  to  be  best  seen  during  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  May. 

Intxi|iatdy  connected  with  this  bond  and  with  the  zodiacal 
light  is  the  Ctgeiuckeim,  or  counter-^w,  a  faint  illumination 
of  the  sky  in  the  region  opposite  the  sun,  which  may  generally 
be  seen  by  a  trained  eye  when  all  the  conditions  are  favourable. 
Unfavourable  conditions  are  moonli^t,  nramrsa  to  the  Milky 
Way,  and  elevation  of  the  lig^t  abow  the  horizon  (and  there- 
fore a  depression  of  the  sun  below  the  horizon)  of  less  than  30*, 
and  the  f^esence  in  the  region  of  any  bright  planet.  The 
Milky  Way  renders  the  object  invisible  during  the  months  of 
Jmie,  July,  December  and  January.  Its  light  is  so  faint  and 
diffuse  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  dimensions  to  it,  except 
to  say  it  covers  a  region  of  several  degrees  in  extent.  Barnard, 
the  most  successful  observer,  assigns  diameters  of  5*  or  even  10" 
or  more.  From  what  has  been  said  of  itt  position  it  is  evident 
that  the  rodiaral  band,  when  seen  across  the  sky,  most  iodude 
it.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  fntens^catioa  of  this 
bond,  possibly  produced  by  the  increased  intensity  of  the  h'ght 
when  reflected  nearly  back  toward  the  sun,  and  therefore 
toward  the  earth.  From  the  description  given  of  the  sodiacal 
bond  and  the  Gegensekein,  it  is  dear  that  these  objects  should 
be  best  seen  at  the  highest  elevation,  especially  within  the 
tropics.  But  the  only  well-authenticated  observations  we  have 
of  this  kind  show  anomalies  which  have  never  been  dearcd  up. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  of  Giaplain  George  Jones, 
who  spent  ei^t  months  at  Quito,  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
than  9000  ft.,  for  the  express  purpose  of  observing  the  pheno- 
menon in  question.  He  saw  the  zodiacal  band  at  midnight 
as  a  complete  arch  spanning  the  sky,  agreeing  <n  this  point 
with  the  observations  of  Barnard.  One  anomaly  of  his  ob- 
servations is  his  description  of  the  arch  as  sometimes  so  bright 


as  to  resemble  the  Milky  Way,  a  condition  which  would  make  it 
easfly  visible  kt  ordinary  altitudes.  Another  anomaI>'  is  that 
he  never  saw  the  GttensckaH^  but  describes  the  band  as  equally 
bright  in  all  its  parts,  except  near  the  horizon.  We  arc  there- 
fore forced  to  the  conclusion  that  cither  he  must  have  been  a 
quite  untrustworthy  observer,  or  that  there  are  ononu&lies  in 
the  phenomena  which  are  yet  to  be  explained. 

ITie  latter  possibility  Is  also  suggested  by  the  curious  fact 
that  the  visibflity  of  the  light  does  not  seem  to  be  proportional 


to  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere.  Barnard  reports  ft  as 
sometimes  best  seen  when  the  sky  is  slightly  milky,  while 
during  the  observations  already  mentioned  from  the  Rothom 
the  Cegensekein  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible,  though  the 
conditions  were  exceptionally  favourable.  It  has  even  been 
said  that  observers  at  great  elevations  have  failed  to  see  the 
zodiacal  light;  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  this  failure  could 
arise  from  any  other  cause  than  not  knowing  what  it  was  or 
where  to  look  for  it.  Moreover,  it  has  been  well  seen  by  Hansky 
from  the  observatory  on  the  sunmut  of  Mont  Blanc. 

In  studying  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  we  must  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  apparent  form  fs  seen  from  the  earth, 
and  the  real  form  .of  the  lenticular-shaped  doud.  The  former 
refers  to  the  earth,  which  is  continually  chang^g  the  point 
of  view  of  the  observer  as  he  is  carried  around  the  sun,  while 
the  latter  rebtes  to  the  invariable  position  of  the  matter  which 
reflects  the  light.  First  in  importance  is  the  question  of  the 
position  of  the  prindpal  plane,  passing  through  the  sun,  and 
contahung  the  drcumferential  regions  of  the  doud^  This 
plane  must  be  near,  but  not  coinddent  with,  that  of  the  ediptic 
It  has  therefore  a  node  and  a  certain  inclination  to  the  ech'ptic 
The  determination  of  these  elements  requires  that,  at  some 
point  within  the  tropics  where  the  atmosphere  is  dear,  observa- 
tions of  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  light  among  the  stars 
should  be  made  from  time  to  time  through  an  entire  year.  In 
view  of  the  simplidty  of  the  necessary  appliances,  and  of  the 
smaU  amount  of  labour  that  wotild  be  required,  we  find  a  singular 
paudty  of  such  observations.  The  most  elaborate  attempt  In 
the  requiitd  direction  was  made  by  the  American  chaplain,  George 
Jones,  during  a  voyage  of  the  "Mississippi "  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  1852-54.  Owing  to  the  varying  latitude  of  the  ship,  and  the 
fact  that  the  observer  attempted  to  draw  curves  of  equal 
brilliancy  instead  oi  the  central  line,  the  required  conclusions 
cannot  be  drawn  with  certainty  from  the&e  observations.  More 
recently  Maxwell  Hall  in  Jamaica  made  a  satisfactory  deter- 
mination during  the  months  from  January  to  March,  July  and 
October,  and  carefully  discussed  his  results.  But  the  observa- 
tions do  not  extend  continuously  throughout  the  year,  and  do 
not  indude  a  suffident  length  of  the  central  line  on  each  evening 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  certainly  the  heliocentric  latitude 
of  the  central  line,  as  distinct  from  its  apparent  geocentric 
position.  Yet  his  observations  are  of  the  first  importance  as 
showing  the  smallncss  of  the  deviation  of  the  central  line  from 
the  ediptic.  When  smoothed  out,  the-  maximum  latitude  is 
less  than  3*,  which  seems  to  preclude  the  coincidence  of  the 
central  plane  of  the  Ugbt  with  that  of  the  sun's  equator.  Hall 
also  reaches  the  interesting  conclusion  that  the  plane  in  question 
seems  to  lie  near  the  invariable  plane  of  the  solar  system,  -a 
result  which  might  be  expected  if  the  light  proceeded  from  a 
swarm  of  independent  meteoric  part  ides  moving  aroimd  the 
sun.  Chaplain  Jones  concluded,  from  his  observations  at 
Quito,  that  the  central  Ene  of  the  arch  made  an  angle  of  3*  ao' 
with  the  ecliptic,  the  ascending  node  being  in  Taurus,  near 
longitude  63*.  This  b  about  40*  from  the  ascending  node  of 
the  invariable  plane,  so  that  there  Is  a  well-marked  deviation 
of  his  results  from  those  of  HalL 

Yet  more  divergent  are  the  coodusions  of  Francis  J.  Bayldon, 
R.N.R.,  who  made  many  observations  while  on  voyages  through 
the  Padlic  Ocean  between  Australia  and  the  west  coast  of  North 
America.  He  places  the  ascending  node  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  assigns  an  inclination  of  4**  He  found  that  as  the  ob- 
ser\'er  moved  to  the  north  or  south  the  axis  of  the  light  appeared 
to  be  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  motbn,  whidi  is  the  op- 
posite of  the  effect  due  to  parallax,  hut  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  effect  of  the  greater  atmospheric  absorption  of  the  li^t 
on  the  side  neatest  the  horizon.  He  also  describes  the  mooo 
as  adding  to  the  zodiacal  light  during  her  first  and  last  quarters, 
a  result  so  diflicult  to  explain  that  it  needs  confirmation.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  he  coold  see  the  zodiacal  band  across  the  entire 
sky  during  the  whole  of  every  very  clear  moonless  ni|^t  in 
tropica]  r^ons. 

If  we  accept  (he  general  conclusion  already  draSm  ss  to  the 
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most  pUiuible  vicv  ii  Uial  we  have  to  do  with  ninlight  nflcctcd 
bora  meteoric  putides  moving  rduod  Ihc  lun  witlun  tlie  lEgidD 

ol  ihe  Iqu.    llie  poloriscope  ind  i'-    ■■■ '- 

inslrumcDts  by  Ihc  (id  o(  which  ch( 

infcTTCiL    TIb  Pvideocs  i^orded  by  tbcK , 

however,  gltogelhef  ftccordint.  In  1S67,  KBgHr^m,  obKTvins 
at  Upula  in  Much,  obtiioedtbc  blight  luroni]  line  (W.L.  Si^j), 
■pd  concluded  that  in  the  lodiacal  li^E  then  ma  the  tame 
maloitl  as  is  [ouod  in  the  auron  and  in  the  tolu  conna, 
and  probably  through  all  qiace.  Upsak,  hoaevci,  ii  a  place 
where  the  auroral  ^lectiuiD  can  attea  bi  obierved  is  the  iky, 
tven  when  do  auion  ii  vUiUe,  and  it  has  gerwrally  been 
believed  that  what  Angitcfim  really  saw  was  as  auroia]  and 
not  a  TrtJi»r-il  spectrum. 

Proleuor  A.  W,  Wright,  oE  New  Haven,  alio  nude  cmreCul 
cbKrvitioni  leading  to  tbe  conduvoB  that  the  apectrum  diSen 
from  sunlight  only  la  intensity.  Some  evidence  has  also  been 
found  by  the  ume  observer  ol  polarisation,  showing  that  a 
ooDsideT^e  portion  of  the  light  must  he  reflected  sunlight- 

with  the  spectroscope.  He  was  unable  to  see  any  marked 
deviation  o[  the  spectrum  from  that  of  the  lun;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  either  he  or  any  other  of  Ihe  obiervers  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  dark  Unes  o[  the  talat  q^ctrum.  Cirect  prool 
that  we  have  to  do  with  reflected  sunlight  is  tberelore  still 

The  question  wbether  the  Ccfnucbin  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  reflection  of  light  Inra  the  sarae  matter  ss  the  lodlacal 
band  is  sliU  unsettled.  Taking  the  general  consensus  of  the 
DbMtvations  it  would  seem  that  its  light  must  be  eo  much 
brighrer  than  that  of  the  bsnd  as  to  Imply  the  action  of  some 
diSerent  cause.  In  this  connexion  msy  be  mentioned  the  in- 
due to  corpuscles  sent  o3  by  the  earth  and  tepdled  by  the  sun 
In  the  same  way  that  they  are  sent  off  from  a  comet  azid  form 
In  tail.  1b  other  words,  the  li^t  may  be  an  eiceedinjjy  tenuous 
cometary  tail  to  the  earth,  visible  only  because  seen  through  its 
very  great  length.  The  view  that  no  cause  intervenes  iddi- 
Ibnal  to  that  producing  the  lodiacal  band  it  sttengtbened. 
though  not  proved,  by  a  theorem  due  to  F.  R.  Moultoa  of 
Chicago.  He  shows  thst,  iivposicg  the  cloud  of  panicles 
la  move  around  the  sun  In  neariy  ciitulac  orbits  unintdiaicly 
outside  the  earth,  tbe' pert urbatians  by  the  eartb  in  the  motion 
of  the  particles  wilt  result  in  their  retardation  in  that  part 
of  the  orWl  nearest  the  earth,  and  therefore  in  their  always  being 
more  numerous  in  a  given  space  in  this  patt  of  the  oibiL  than  i 
any  other.  This  view  certainly  accounts  For  tome  intensifici 
tion  ol  the  light,  to  which  may  be  sdded  the  inten^caiio 
produced  by  the  vertical  reflection  of  the  sunlight. 

A  ntw  interest  was  given  to  the  subject  by  the  investigatior 
oi  H.  H.  Secliger,  published  In  1906,  who  showed  that  ii 
'le  perihelion  of  Mercury  may  be 
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fleeting  Ihe  zodiacal  light  i 


I  of  tl 


(1S77];  Barnard,  Popmiar  Astrvmomy,  vu.  (rSool  p.  rTt ;  Bayldon, 
f>iti.  AH.  Sic.  4  On  PiMifc.  ToL  ui.  (1900):  kncwril  Hall,   U.S. 


ZOFTAKT,  MHAlm  (i;)5-iSio),  Britsh  painter,  whose 
Iher  was  architect  to  the  prince  of  Thorn  and  Taxis,  was  bora 
in  Frankfort-on-Main.    He  n 


thlneei 


ir  and  that  of  the  Id 


d'oH  lumiin  lUaU  (lodiacald  (1683)  and  DUmau  it  la  ItwtOn 
cikitc  nil  Mriml  daai  U  uiaqmt  (i6$J)  1  R.  Hooke.  Eitlialiim 
e!  aC&i  14  L<iU.  &r.  (i6ej):  Kilnn,  Oistnelimi  it  la  lo^itn 

Uaalt  (1747)1    R.  W^l 

,    ,.  -SSI;  Brgtien   Vttir  iai 

Miac^UtUt  fiSiii  and  in  Srhumacher.  ma: 

Du  ZaiiactaUil  (Btanswick,   iBjb]  andin 


miiaalt!  L.  Euler, 


ii  *(iWj'  HuiS 


.11.  Atai.  i.  Will.  Only  isssl.  i- 

.   aiS-.p.  377:  "i.  W.   Backbo™:  U.    NA 
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t  years.    In  r7s8  he  left  for  England,  and  after  onder- 
j  some  hardships  was  brought    Into  ftihion  by  royal 
patronage,  and  In  rvSg  wat  indudcd  unoeg  Ihe  fbnndaliao 
ibeiaof  the  Soyil  Academy.    He  weni  to  Fknuce  in  1771 
.  an  introduction  from  Guige  IH  to  Ihe  gtand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  did  not  return  until  1779.    During  this  second 
stay  b  Italy  he  met  with  touch  tnecESt,  and  was  commioded 
by  tbe  empress  Maria  Theresa  to  paint  a  plcton  of  the  royal 
family  of  Tuscany;  this  work  he  executed  so  much  to  the 
satis^ction  of  the  empress  that  in  177ft  he  wss  orated  a  barom 
if  the  Austrian  empire.    He  went  next  to  India,  where  be  tired 
'rom  17S5  to  r790,  to  which  period  b^ng  some  of  his  best- 
known  painting;  but  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  wen 
:  in  England.    He  dltd  ui  iBio  and  wss  boried  in  Kew 
:hyard.     His  poctnll  groupt  oE  dramatic  olebrilies  are, 
pethapi,  the  noit  highly  esteeined  of  bit  many  piadsctiaiig; 
'ley  have  conuderable  tccbnictl  merit  and  show  much  shrewd 
sight  into  cbander.     Seven!  of  the  best  are  in  the  Garrick 
lub    London.       ' 

ZOlLDB  (c  4oo-3»  B.C.),  Creek  gnmmaiian  of  Ainphipolb 
.  Macedonia.  According  to  VilmvEiB  [viL,  pnfttc)  be  lived 
iring  the  age  of  Ptolemy  FUIadelphes  (iSs-147  B.C.).  by  whom 

TUs  account,  however,  ibotild  piobibly  be  rejected.  Zollus 
ippears  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  followei  of  Isoditet.  hot  sub- 
icquently  a  pupil  of  Polyoalei,  whom  he  beird  at  Atbeia,  wbcR 
10  was  a  teacher  of  thettiric  Zollus  was  chiefly  known  for  the 
acerbity  of  bis  attacks  on  Horaer  (which  gained  hiio  thetumeof 
Homeomastii,  "  scourge  of  Homer  "),  chieBy  directed  sgainsi 
the  fahulous  eleioent  in  the  Homeric  poems.  ZoUui  alto  wrote 
against  Iiocrates  and  Plato,  who  had  attacked  the  style  of 
Lysias  of  which  he  ^proved.  The  name  Zollus  came  to  be 
pneially  used  of  a  spiteful  slid  malignant  ciltic 


ZOIIITB,  a  rocfc-foRning  mineral,  coiuiiting  of  bttic  oldum 
and  aluminium  nlicate,  Ca>(A10H)At,(SiO.)i.  cryslalliiing  in 
the  orthorhombic  system.  It  is  closely  related  to  epidottf  fg.!.} 
both  In  the  angls  of  the  crystals  and  in  chemical  "^"p^^*'^^ 
a  swtile  containing  some  iron  replacing  aluminium  may  be 
identical  in  composition  with  an  epidote  ("  dinoioEsile '} 
poor  in  iron.  The  crystals  an  prismatic  in  habit  and 
furrowed  puallel  to  their  length;  terminal  planes 
there  b  a  pctfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  brachy^Dtcoid. 
Columnar  and  compact  masses  are  more  common,  "nie  hard- 
nesa  is  Si  and  the  specific  gisvity  yii-i^n,  Tbe  colour  is 
olten  eiey;  a  rcoe-red  variety,  known  ss  "  Ihulite,"  occurs 
with  iky-bloe  vesuvisnite  at  Telematken  in  Norway,  and  hag 
been  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  an  omimenta!  Hone.  Accord, 
tng  to  diBerences  in  the  optical  charaden,  two  kiiHjt  of  mi^ii 
have  been  distingnished.  Zoisite  is  a  product  of  dynaina- 
metsmorphism,  and  occurs  as  a  contlituent  of  some  ci^aDiM 
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•chhtt,  titch  ••  anphiboUte  and  edogtoe.  •  It  was  6nt  oteenred  i 
by  Baion  Zob  (after  whom  it  was  nuncd)  in  the  edogite  oC  • 
Sau'Alpe  in  Carinthia;  other  localities  are  the  Ducktown 
copper  mines  in  Tennessee*  whtee  it  oocun  embedded  in 
chakopynte;  Loch  Garve  in  Ross-shire,  &c.  The  "saus- 
suiiu  "  <tf  the  Alps  and  elsewhere,  which  has  resnlud  (rom  the 
alteration  oi  the  plagiodase  felspar  of  gabbro,  consists  largdy 
of  noisite  with  epidote.  (L-  J.  S.) 

ZOLA,  teltB  tDOHABD  CHARLES  AVTOINB  (i84»-iooa), 
French  novelist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  tbs  and  of  April  1840,  his 
father  beitag  an  engineer,  part  Italian  and  part  Greek,  and  hia 
mother  a  Frenchwoman.    The  father  seems  to  have  been  an 
cneigetic,  visionary  man,  who,  dying  whUe  his  only  son  wss  a 
little  kd,  kf t  to  his  family  no  better  provision  than  a  lawsuit 
against  the  munidpality  of  the  town  of  Aix    It  was  at  Aix, 
which  figures  as  Plassans  in  so  many  of  his  novcb,  that  the  boy 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education.    Thence  he  proeeeded, 
in  1858,  to  Paris,  where,  as  later  at  Marseilles,  he  failed   to 
obtain  ha  bachelor's  degree,   llien  came  a  few  yearn  of  terrible 
poverty;  but  at  the  beginning  of  x86s  he  obtained  a  clerkship, 
at  the  modest  salary  of  a  pound  a  week,  hi  the  housed  Hachette 
the  publisher.    Meanwhile  he  was  writing  apace,  b«t  aothmg 
of  parthmlsr  merit.    His  first  book,  Conkt  d  NimoH,  Appeared 
on  the  Mth  of  October  1864,  and  attracted  some  attention, 
and  in  January  1866  he  determined  to  abandon  dexking  and 
take  to  literature.    Vigorous  and  agpessive  as  a  critic,  his 
articles  on  literature  and  art  in  VOlemessant's  paper  VE»h¥^ 
mad  created  a  good  deal  of  interest.    So  did  the  gruesome  bdt 
powerful  novd,    Tkirhu  Raqitm  (1867).     Meanwhile,  with 
characteristic  energy,  Zola  waa  projecting  something  osoie  im- 
portant: the  creation  of  a  world  of  his  own,  like  that  of  Balaac's 
Comtdk  HtfSMMe—the  histoiy  of  a  family  in  its  various  rami- 
fications  during  the  Second  Empire.   The  histoVy  of.  this  family, 
the  Roogon'Macqaart,  was  to  be  told  in  a  series  of  novels  con- 
taining a  scientific  study  of  heredity-'science  was  slWays  Zola's 
ignis  /olicKr— and  a  picture  of  French  life  and  sodety.    The 
first  novel  of  the  series.  La  Fortune  des  R&ugon,  appeared  in 
book  form  at  the  end  of  i87r.    It  was  followed  by  la  Cwrte 
(1874),  U  Yttdn  de  Ptrit  (x874)>  La  ConqutU  de  FUusous 
(1875),  La  FaiOe  de  FAbbi  Uount  (1875).  <Smi  EudUna  Engine 
Rffuion  (1876)— all  books  unquestionably  of  immense  ability, 
and  in  a  measure  saooessfol,  but  not  great  popular  successes. 
Then  came  VAssommmr  (1878?),  the  epic  of  drink,  and  the 
author's  fortune  wss  made.    Edition  followed  edition.    He 
became  the  most  discussed,  the  most  read,  the  most  bou^t 
novelist  fai  France— the  sale  of  VAssemmMf  befaig  even  caoeeded 
by  th«t  of  Nana  (x88o)  and  La  DOdde  (189a).     F^om  the 
Fortmm  des  R^ugen  to  the  Dedem  Fascai  (1893)  there  are  some 
twenty  novdb  in  the  Rcugpn-Mae^uart  series,  the  second  half 
of  which  faichtdes  the  powerful  novds  Cermiiul  (1885)  and 
La  Terre  (1888).    In  1888  Zola  departed  from  his  usual  vefai  hi 
the  idyllic  story  of  Le  RHe     Zola  also  wrote  a  series  of  three 
fomances  on  cities,  Lourdes,  Rome,  Faris  (1894^),  noveb  on 
the  *'  gospels"  of  population  {Ficmiditi)  and  work  (TVosatQ,  a 
voiiirae  of  plays,  and  several  volumes  of  criticism,  and  other 
things.    These  books  are  based  on  study  and  observation;  the 
novels  are  crowded  with  characteis.    The  whole  Is  a  gigantic 
o^MT,  the  fruit  of  immense  labour,  of  an  admirable  tenacity— 
so  many  pages  written,  morning  after  morning,  without  Inter- 
mission, during  some  thirty  yeait.     He  prided  himself  on  his 
motto,  Nntta  dies  tine  linea. 

Zola  was  the  apostle  of  the  **  realistic  "  or  "  natuialistic  " 
school;  but  be  was  m  truth  not  a  **  naturslist "  at  all,  in  so 
W  as  '*  naturalism  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  record  of  facA.  He 
was  an  kicalist,  but  while  other  idealbu  kkalise  the  nobler 
dements  in  human  nature,  so  has  he,  for  the  most  part— the 
later  books,  however,  show  improvement— ideslired  the  dements 
that  are  bestid.  He  saw  man*s  hist,  greed,  gluttony,  as  in  a 
vision,  magmficd,  overwhelming,  povtentous.  And  what  be 
saw  he  presented  with  tremendous  power.  His  style  may  kck 
the  dassie  quslities  of  French  prose— lightness,  ddicacy, 
sparkle;  it  certainly  has  not  Daudet's  colour  and  fdidty  of 


touch.  Tile  firet  iiiipw sslnii  it  produces  may  be  one  of  heavinesa, 
and  the  later  **  goapeb  "  on  population  and  work  are  distinctly 
ponderous.  But  for  rendering  the  ^oomy  horror  of  the  sub* 
jeots  in  which  he  mast  ddight»— detail  on  detail  being  accumu- 
lated till  the  result  is  overwhebnin^— Zola  haa  no  superior. 
Some  of  hia  descriptions  of  crowds  in  movement  have  never 
bfwfn  surpassed. 

Zda  played  a  voy  Important  part  in  the  Dreyfus  affair, 
which  convulsed  French  politics  and  sodd  life  at  the  end  of  the 
19th  century.  At  an'  eariy  stage  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Dreyfus' was  the  innocent  victkt  of  a  ndaixous  conspiracy,  and 
on  the  xjth  of  January  1898,  with  hci  usud  intrepidtty,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  Aware  newspaper,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  beginning 
with  the  words  J'ataae,  a  tertible  denundation  of  all  those 
who  had  had  a  hand  in  bounding  down  that  unfortunate  oflker. 
Zola'a  object  waa  a  prosecution  for  libd,  and  a  judickl  inquiry 
into  the  whole  a£aira,  and  at  the  trial,  which  took  place  in  Paris 
in  Fehruaiy,  a  fierce  flood  of  light  was  thrown  on  the  esse. 
The  chieb  of  the  srmy  put  forth  all  their  power,  and  Zola  was 
condemned.  He  apptaked.  On  the  and  of  Apnl  the  Cour  de 
Cassation  quaahcd  the  proceedings.  A  second  trid  took  plsoe 
at  Vecaaillea,  on  the  x8th  of  July,  and  without  wdting  the  result 
Zola,  by  the  advice  of  his  oounsd  and  friends,  and  for  reasons 
of  legd  strategy,  abraptly  left  Fruice  .and  took  refuge  in 
England.  Here  he  remahted  in  hkling,  writing  Ficamdili,  till 
the  4th  of  June  1899,  when,  immediatdy  on  hearing  that  there 
wsa  to  be  a  revision  of  the  first  Drqff us  trid,  he  returned  to 
Psris.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  affatre  itadf ,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  Zola's  superb  courage  and  disinterfestcd- 


On  the  morning^  the  a9th  of  September  X9oa  Zola  was 
found  dead  in  the  bedroom  of  his  Paris  house,  having  been 
acddentally  aq>hydated  by  the  fumes  from  a  ddective  flue. 
He  recdved  a  pubfic  funeral,  at  which  Captain  Dreyfus  was 
present.  Anatele  France  delivered  an  Impassioned  oration  at 
the  gmve.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Zola  had  just  completed 
a  novd,  ViriU,  dealing  inih  the  incidents  of  the  Dreyfus  trial. 
A  sequel,  Jushu,  had  been  planned,  but  not  executed.  After 
a  life  of  constant  struggle  and  an  obloquy  which  never  relaxed, 
the  sensationd  close  of  Zola's  career  was  the  signd  for  an 
extraordinary  burst  of  eulogy.  The  verdict  d  posterity  will 
probably  be  kinder  than  -the  first,  and  less  unmeasured  than 
the  second.  Zola's  literary  position  would  have  more  than 
qualiiied  him  for  the  French  Academy.'  He  waa  several  times 
a  candidate  in  vain.  (F.  T.  M.) 

See  tmOe  Zela,  NoOtHd  and  Reamer  (1904)*  (iving  a  fdl  acxoum 
of  his  lite  and  work,  by  E.  A.  Viaetdly,  who  trambted  and  edited 
nuny  of  his  works  in  EMlish :  also  F.  Alexia,  £mtk  Zela,  Note* 
inM  ami;  F  Bruneti&re,  Xa  Roman  NaturaksU  (1883);  vob.  iit., 
V  and  yi.  of  the  Journal  des  Gonamrt  (1888-93)  i  E,  Henncouifi, 
Qneiqmts  Ecrieains  framtais  (1890).  R.  H.  Shcrard,  BmUe  Zda.  a 
Sioitaplucol  and  arilieal  study  (1903);  A.  Laporte.  Eanle  Zda, 
I'komme  et  Vengere  (1894)  with  a  bibliography.  A  complete  report 
of  the  proceedings  against  Zola  ia  printed  m  Le  Prods  Zola  (a  vols. 
1898,  Eng.  trans.  1898). 

ZOUOEWSKI,  STANISLAUS  (xS47-x6i9).  the  most  illustrious 
member  of  an  andent  Ruthenian  family  which  emigrated  to 
Galida  in  the  x  5th  centuzy.  During  the  interregnum  in  Poland 
after  the  death  of  Henzy  of  Valois,  Zolkiewski  was  an  ardent 
partisan  of  the  chancellor  Zamoy^  and  supported  the  can- 
didature of  Stephen  Bithory,  under  whose  banner  he  learned 
the  art  of  war  in  the  Muscovite  campaigns.  On  the  death  of 
Stephen,  2U>lkiew8ki  vigorously  supported  the  policy  of  Zamoyski, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Byczyna,  when  the 
Austrian  archduke  Maximilian  was  ddeated  by  the  Pdish 
chancellor.  Shortly  afterwards  Zolkiewski  was  made  castellan 
of  Lemberg  and  acting  oommander-in-chtd.  On  the  acccsskm 
of  Sigismund  HI  he  retired  from  court  and  divided  his  time 
between  improving  his  estates,  where  he  built  towns  and  for- 
tresses, and  disdplining  the  Cossacks,  with  whom  he  enjoyed 
great  influence.  In  x6ox-a  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Livonian  war  agdnst  the  Swedes,  whom  he  defeated  at  Rcval. 
During  the  insurrection  of  Nicholas  Zebrzydowski  be  led  the 
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army  which  nwted  the  rebds  at  Guaow  in  1607,  though  pro- 
testing against  the  necessity  of  shedding  **  his  brothers'  blood." 
For  his  services  he  received  the  palatinate  of  Kiev.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  expedition  sent  to  place  the  false  Demetrius 
on  the  throne  of  Muscovy;  but  nevertheless  accompanied  the 
king  to  Smolensk  and  was  sent  thence  with  a  handful  of  men 
against  Moscow.  On  his  way  thither  he  defeated  and  captured 
Tsar  Vasily  Shuiski  at  the  battle  of  Kloshino  (July  X4t  1610), 
and  two  months  later  entered  the  Russian  capital  in  triumph. 
His  tactful  and  condliatory  diplomacy  speedily  won  over  the 
boyars,  whom  he  persuaded  to  offer  the  Muscovite  down  to 
the  Polish  crown  prince,  Wladislaus.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  Vasa  family  might  occupy  the  throne  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible;  but  Sigismund  UL  would  not  consent  to  the  re- 
ception of  his  son  into  the  Greek  Church,  and  refused  to  ratify 
the  terms  made  with  the  bc^rs.  Zolkiewaki  then  xetumed 
to  the  Polish  camp  and  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Smolensk, 
but  Moscow  in  the  meantime  drove  out  the  Polish  garrison  and 
proclaimed  a  native  dynasty  under  Michael  RomanoV.  When 
Zolkiewski  presented  his  captives,  Tsar  Vasily  and  his  family, 
to  the  Polif^  diet,  he  received  an  ovation  and  was  rewarded  wiUi 
the  dignity  of  hdman  widki  (comniander*in-chief).  For  the 
next  few  years  he  defended  the  Ukraine  agahist  the  iTatars 
and  Cossacks,  and  in  16x7  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Porte 
owing  to  the  unauthorized  interference  of  the  Polish  nobles 
in  the  affairs  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Unable  to  defeat 
the  vastly  superior  forces  of  the  Turkish  commander  Skinder, 
be  concluded  with  him  an  advantageous  truce  at  Jaruda  (27th 
of  August  x6i8),  by  the  t^ms  of  which  he  pledged  himself  to 
curb  the  Cossaclu  and  at  the  same  time  renounced  all  the  claims 
of  Poland  to  the  Danubian  principalities.  Thus  he  saved  the 
one  army  of  Poland  to  guard  her  southern  frontier  from  appa- 
rently inevitable  destruction.  On  his  return  he  was  fiercely 
assailed  by  the  diet  for  not  risking  everything  in  a  pitched 
battle,  but  Zolkiewski  defended  himself  with  an  eloquence  which 
silenced  his  most  venomous  opponents.  The  peace  of  Jaruda 
was  then  confirmed,  and  the  king  conferred  upon  Zolkiewski 
the  grand-chancellorship,  an  honour  he  had  neither  desired 
nor  expected.  Fresh  attacks  were  presently  made  against  him 
for  failing,  it  was  alleged,  to  prevent  the  Tatar  incursions. 
So  deeply  wounded  was  the  hero  by  these  calumnies  that  when 
in  1619  he  was  sent  against  the  Turks  he  publicly  declared  that 
be  would  never  return  alive  unless  victorious.  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  Surrounded  near  the  Dniester  by  countless  hosts 
of  Turks,  Tatars  and  Janissaries,  he  retreated  through  the 
Steppes,  fighting  night  and  day  without  food  or  water,  towards 
Cecora.  By  the  time  he  reached  it,  he  sawcleariy  that  success 
was  impossible,  and  deliberately  determined  to  die  where  he 
stood.  Disguising  himself  so  that  his  dead  body  might  not  be 
recognixed,  be  turned  upon  the  pursuers  and  was  slain  after 
a  desperate  resistance  (6th  of  October  1620).  His  head  was 
cut  Off,  exhibited  in  the  Turkish  camp  and  then  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople as  a  present  to  the  sultan,  from  whom  it  was  subse- 
quently ransomed  at  a  great  price.  Zolkiewski  is  one  of  the 
most  heroic  figures  in  Polish  history.  An  accomplished  general, 
8  skilful  diplomatist,  and  a  patriot  who  not  only  loved  his 
country  above  all  things,  but  never  feared  to  tell  his  countrymen 
the  truth,  he  excelled  in  all  private  and  public  virtues.  As  a 
writer  he  made  a  name  by  an  important  history  of  his  Muscovite 
campaigns. 

See  Stanislaw  Gabryel  Kozlowski,  JAJe  0/  Stauidaw  Zolkiewski 
(PoU)  (Cracow,  1904).  (R,  N.  B.) 

ZOLLNER.  JOHANN  KARL  ^  FRIEDRICR  (1854-X882), 
German  astronomer  and  physicist,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the 
8th  of  November  1834.  From  1872  he  held  the  chair  of  astro- 
physics at  Leipzig  University.  He  wrote  numerous  papers 
on  photometry  and  spectrum  analysis  in  Poggendorff's  AnnaUn 
and  BerichU  dtr  k,  sikksischen  CeseUsckaft  der  WissensckafteHf 
two  works  on  celestial  photometiy  {GrurtdgU^e  einer  oUietMinen 
PkoU»»*irif  A?r  fTimtnds,  Berlin,  1861,  4I0,  and  PkoUmetriscke 
Ur'  '■*,  1865,  9vo)i  and  a  curious  book,  Utbtr 


die  Nctmr  dm  ComOen  (t^pdg,  x87>,  3RI  ed.  1883).  He  diedf 
at  Leipzig  on  the  25th  of  April  1882. 

ZOLLVERBIN  (Ger.  ZoU,  toU,  customs,  and  Yerein,  union), 
a  term  used  generally  for  a  certain  form  of  Customs  Union,  but 
specially  for  the  system  among  the  German  states  which  was  in 
force  between  18x9  and  1871  (see  Tarhf,  and  Germany: 
Hiitory), 

ZOMBOR,  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Bics 
Bodrog,  146  m.  S.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  29,036, 
two-thirds  Servians.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  nea«'  the 
Franz  Josef  canal,  which  connects  the  Danube  and  the  Thciss, 
and  is  the  centre  of  the  com  and  cattle  trade  of  an  extensive 
area.  

ZOVARAS,  JOAHRBi  (Jokm),  Byzantine  chronicler  and  theo- 
logian, fkMirished  at  ConsUntinople  in  the  12th  century.  Under 
Alexius  L  Comnenus  he  held  the  offices  of  commander  of  the 
bodyguard  and  private  secretary  to  the.  emperor,  but  in  the 
succeeding  reign  he  retired  to  Hagia  Glykeria  (one  of  the  Princes' 
Islands),  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  hii  life  in  writing  books. 
His  most  important  woric,  'Envo/tn^  Itf-Topc^i*  (compendium 
of  history),  in  eighteen  books,  extends  from  the  creation  <rf  the 
world  to  the  death  of  Alexius  (i  1x8).  The  earlier  part  is  largely 
drawn  from  Josephus;  for  Roman  history  Jie  chiefly  followed 
Dio  Casaus,  whose  first  twenty  books  are  not  otherwise  known  to 
us.  His  history  was  continued  by  Nicetas  Acominatus.  Various 
ecclesiastical  works  have  been  attributed  to  Zonaras — com- 
mentaries on  the  Fathers  and  the  poems  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus; 
lives  of  Saints;  and  a  treatise  on  the  Apostolical  Canons — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuineness.  The  lexicon, 
however,  which  has  been  handed  down  under  his  luune  (ed. 
J.  A.  H.  Tittmann  1808)  Is  probably  the  work  of  a  cettaia 
Anlonius  Monachus  (Stein's  Herodvlus,  ii.  479  f .). 

Complete  edition  in  Migne,  Patrohgia  Graeca,  cxxxiv.  cxxxv. 
cxxKvii.;  the  Ckrontcon  by  M.  Pindcr  and  T.  Btittncr-Wobst  in 
the  Bonn  Corfms  Striptorum  Hist.  Bys.  (i84t*^7)  and  by  L.  Din- 
dorf  in  the  Tcubner  series  (1868-76);  tee  bibUograpby  in  C.  Krum- 
bacher,  Ccschickte  der  byMatUiniscMH  LiUeratur  (200  ed.  1897). 

ZONE  (Gr.  i**^,  a  girdle,  from  l^uiwimx,  to  gird),  a  term 
for  a  belt  or  girdle,  now  used  chiefly  in  the  txansfetied  sense 
of  a  demarcated  area.  Thus  the  earth's  surface  is  divided,  for 
classification  of  climates,  into  five  climatic  aones:  the  two 
temperate  and  the  two  frigid  zones  and  the  tropical  or  torrid 
zone.   (See  CuMATE  AND  Clucatolocy.) 

ZOOLOGICAL  DISTRIBUTION  (also  known  as  Zoogeography), 
the  sdence  dealing,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  distribution  of 
living  animals  on  the  surface  of  the  glo^  (both  land  and  water), 
and  secondly  with  that  of  their  forerunners  (both  in  time  and 
in  space).  The  science  is  thus  a  side-brandi  of  zoology,*  in- 
timately connected  on  tlie  one  hand  with  geography  and  on  the 
other  with  geology.  It  is  a  comparatively  modem  science, 
which  dates,  at  all  events  in  its  present  form,  from  the  second 
half  of  the  t9th  century. 

Different  parts  of  the  land-suifaoe  of  the  globe  are  inhabited 
by  different  kinds  of  animals,  or,  in  other  words,  by  different 
faunas.  These  differences,  in  many  cases  at  any  rate,  are  not 
due  to  differences  of  temperature  or  of  climate;  and  they  do 
not  depend  on  the  distance  of  one  place  from  another.  The 
warm-blooded  hnd-animals  of  Japan  are,  for  example,  very 
much  more  closely  related  to  those  of  the  British  I^es  than 
is  the  corresponding  fatma  of  Africa  to  that  of  Madagascar. 
Again,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of  one  species  from 
another,  in  the  case  of  land-animals  unprovided  with  the  means 
of  flight  such  resemblances  and  differences  between  the  faunas 
of  different  parts  of  the  world  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  th6 
presence  or  absence  of  facilities  for  free  communication  by 
land  between  the  areas  in  question.  Prima  facie,  therefore, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  fauna  of  an  island  will  differ 
more  from  that  of  the  adjacent  continent  than  will  those  of 
different  parts  of  that  continent  from  one  another. 

To  a  great  extent  this  b  the  case;  and  if  the  present  con* 
tinents  and  islands  had  always  been  in  statu  quo,  the  proposition 

^  For  the  distribution  of  plants,  see  Plakts:  Distribmtitm. 
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Geology  hu,  boOTVO,  taught  ui  thit  Qiiny  pom  of  vbit  uc 
DOW  contlDCDU  formed  at  urlzR  perioils  of  the  culb'i  hlltoiy 
poniou  of  the  ocein-bed,  while  whu  ue  now  uUndi  bivt  in 
■oDMr  jfltTf""**  bnp  couiKted  with  the  mdiecoit  "'■'"^■"'^■i 
or  avca  wiib  ImJ-miwci  the  liiei  of  which  uc  now  ocnpieil 
by  the  open  lea. 

We  CMi  bi^*-  IherdoK,  to  andrminrl  uid  eipLdii  the  pnaent 
dittiibntioa  it  lonurial  uunui  life  coly  by  ukiog  Into  ■ocaunt 
■bil  imIoo'  teacbei  ua  ti  to  put  cbuga  in  the  amBgiomtioii 
of  the  Und-muei  of  the  globe,  iccompuiicd  by  InTntigBtioiK 
tola  (he  put  blitaiy  of  Uklauk  tbemetvea,  u  tevnlcd  by  Ihcir 
fouil  nmiin. 

Allboo^  to  andenUnd  lbs  RUOD  of  naoy  (wu  in  the  pneot 
dkuibutioa  of  ubuk— u.  foi  eximptc,  why  upin  an  aa- 
fiBedtotbeHiIiycoii>Urie«(BdSoBthAmcrk«— it  b  iMtnnil 
ta  Mwly  Kaaii  fwnu,  yet  il  bu  been  found  poolble  ina  Ibe 
GDBrideiMka  of  eiiatlBg  fumu  alone  la  OMp  o«  tb*  laAd- 
■Dluc  o(  Ibe  globe  iala  *  number  ol  toologkil  "retool,"  er 
ptoviKM,  more  or  lea  [ndepcHlcnt  of  the  ofdlnaiy  teogrepblaa 
boonduie*,  uid  •e*er*]!y  chuuteriied  by  ■  gtMMr  oi  ntttler 
degRO  of  diitinctneH  in  the  milter  of  their  tamoM.  One  of 
the  pfameere  in  thij  line  of  rorcrch  wu  Dr  P.  L  ScUter,  who  in 
■  p^icr  oa  the  geognphiol  dULributlon  of  budt,  pubbibed  in 


the  Jnmal  of  the  Unnein  Society  of  London  for  1S5S.  «■> 
enabled  lo  define  and  name  ill  of  HKh  mologica]  rcgionl; 
Iheae  bdng  mainty  bated  on  Ihe  dlMriballon  of  Ibe  petcbing 
or  paanine  bMa.  Two  yean  later  Dr  A.  Rnnel  Wallace,  in  the 
■ane  joonul.  dfanuatd  in  aomc  detail  the  pTobkma  pieaenled 
by  the  distribatkm  of  animaii  [n  the  Malay  AichEpclago  and 
Auitnlaiia.  TMi  preUminaiy  e«ay  wai  loflowed  in  ig7b 
by  the  ippcannce  i^  the  latirr  ambor'i  Ga^afUcal  Diilrita- 
Iha  tf  Atimili,  u  epoch-making  wort,  which  may  be  lald  lo 
have  fint  pul  the  iludy  of  Ihe  diitribuLioD  of  ininult  geBeraiiy 
on  a  Iboraugbly  firm  and  Ktcnlific  baab.  With  •ome  iligbl 
modifialion,  the  namri  pnipoKd  lor  (he  tin  loskcial  region) 
l^  Di  Sclalcr  mre  adi^led  by  Dr  Wallace.  Certalo  chinga 
Lfi  regard  lo  tfR  limlta  and  nutnber  of  the  aootoficat  regions 
adapted  by  Sclaler  and  Wallace  have  been  pnpiiiedi  bul  the 
orginal  icheme  formi  the  baiil  of  all  the  later  modificationi, 

ftlben  of  the  itudy  of  distributional  zoology,  T.  H.  Huiley 
wu  also  me  of  Ihoie  who  did  much  (o  advance  the  tdence 
In  its  early  dayi,  while  among  tboae  who  have  propcacd  more 
or  lesi  importanl  nodlScationl  of  Ihe  original  tcbeme  ^ledal 
mention  may  be  made  of  Dr  W.  T.  Blanlonl,  Dr  A.  Ucilprin, 
Piol,  P.  Matschtc  ind  Piof.  Mu  Weber. 

Tfae  loolntfiTal  region*  piopowd  by  Dr  Sdalct  were  baicd 
mainly  on  the  distribuikm  ijl  Ihe  perching  biidi;  but  in  Ibc 
wrill^  ot  Di  Waltac*  ad  o(  iMft  utton  auunub  wva 


jtibution.    TTul  di 

the  Ditler  o(  geographical  distii- 
cuiion  wiu  DO  evtdcni  wBen  we  reflect  Ihal  in  many  balancei 
Iheie  an  very  gical  differencei  in  the  iclMivt  agaol  ucb  groqiB, 
or,  at  all  nreiln,  in  Ihe  dates  of  tbdr  dtveruL  or  "  tidialion," 

reptilea.  foe  example,  greatly  antedated  that  of  dtber  birds  or 
mammali  Coaaeqnenlly,  Ibe  wwlBgical  retfoia  Indiated  by 
Ihe  picscnt  pognJAkal  distiilwtian  of  Ihe  former  groap  am 
Tciy  diHerenl  frDo  tboae  niggested  by  Ibe  dbtribntion  of  tha 
two  biter.  If  Boologkal  regions  are  based  00  the  erUeDO  id 
the  enstiog  diatributioo  ol  animals,  grovftt  with  a  lelalively 
late  ndiation  an  clearly  to  be  preferred  10  Iboae  the  diipead 
of  which  was  earlier  Manmsli  and  tnidt,  tberetore,  are  of 
greater  value  from  Ibis  pfunt  of  view  Ihsn  reptiles^  while  the 
absence  of  the  power  id  S^i  la  the  great  bulk  of  Ihe  dam 
renders  Ibe  evidence  aSoidcd  by  tnammsli  superior  u  Ihal 
derived  from  bird*.  Ite  marked  genend  ignemcnt  between 
the  geogra^iical  diMiibutloB  id  birds  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
mammala  on  iht  other  is,  however,  ■  fact  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance Id  regard  to  the  vahie  of  the  eoological  Rgloni  atab- 
lished  OB  iheir  evidence.  Further  leulmooy  in  the  same  ditto- 
lion  It  afforded  by  Ihe  diitribuiion  of  ODIalo  other  gioops, 
more  eqiedally  spiders  (Arscbnid*);  and  il  it  alio  nomofthy 
ihal  the  dBliihnlloD  of  Ihe  iltree  ""in  dlvitlont  of  Ihe  human 
race  accorda  to  a  certain  extent  with  Ibe  boundaries  of  eome  of 
Iha  aookigial  lesiam  baaed  on  tbe  diMribiilioD  of  tbe  lower 


With  teprd  tc 


tbe  theory  of  the  polii  origin  of  life  and  tbe 
it  animal*  from  the  ardic  region*,  it  may  be 
biicgy  staled  that  the  presomed  aeries  id  radiation*  of  Ufa 
Lave  nolbing  lo  do  wlih 

have  bees  ipread  over  tbe 
whole  of  Ibe  wanner  part*  of  tbe  globe  lines,  at  any  mle.  the 
commencement  of  the  Tertiary  paiod,  whila  Ibc  radiation  of 
nptilea  commegoed  al  a  mock  euUtt  epoch. 

A*  regards  harriers  to  Ibe  bee  di^ienal  at  nonvolanl  tetmtrial 
animalt  these  miy  be  grouped  BBdcr  two  main  beads,  namely, 
dimstic  and  geograpliial,  ol  whicb  tbe  neood  b  by  far  Ibe  more 
prmeM  day  a  cenain  nanbO'  of  animab 
filled  to  live  nspectivdr  00^  In  bot  and  la  cold  cbmatcs. 
Tbe  man-like  apes  and  dcptaittt  among  '"■■"""'«,  and  liogona 
siu]  parrot*  among  bird*,  are,  tot  example,  now  eulusivdy 
dwelteis  in  tropical  or  subtropical  dimalcs,  wliereas  the  polar 
bear,  the  mosk-oi  and  platmtgtn  are  equally  characlerinic 
of  Ihe  aiOic  lone.  To  a  great  extent  Ibis  must  be  rcgsrded 
SI  a  comparatively  modern  adaptive  fcslulc,  since  many  ol 
theae  arctic  and  tropical  aaloislt  belong  lo  groupi  the  disliibn- 
lion  of  which,  eiiher  in  tbe  pan  or  the  preiinl,  ii  more  or  Icaa 
independent  ol  climate.  Elephants,  lor  instance,  formerly  fai- 
habited  Siberia  at  a  tinw  when  tbe  climate,  ilihough  pmbably 
leta  coM  than  at  present,  wu  cerliinly  not  tropical;  while 
Ibe  polar  bear  1*  a  ipedatiicd  member  ol  1  groi^  tome  of  ibe 
repretcnlatives  of  which  are  drniiens  of  the  tropJci. 

Il  is  true,  bdced,  thai  within  the  limiii  of  the  different 
loological  regions  temperatDre-controt  has  bad  an  Important 
influence  on  tbe  disiribntion  of  aplmtli,  sad  has  resulted  tm 
certain  cases  lo  the  lormaiioii  of  Ufe-ionet.  at  In  Nortb  America. 
At  reraitked,  booever.  by  H.  A.  Piltbiy  and  J.  H.  Ferrim'  in 
cooneiioa  with  Ihe  dintibutlon  of  land-moUuici,"  tbe  Ue- 
Eones  of  Ibe  United  Suiei  at  majqied  by  Dr  C.  H.  Uerriam 
emi^ialize  tbe  secondary  and  not  the  primary  facia  of  datribu- 
ilon.  Tbe  laws  of  lerapenture-amtrol  do  nM  define  trans- 
continental  lonea  of  primary  import  seologicaUy.  These  loite* 
are  lecondary  diviilool  of  vertical  life-treai  of  vbldl  tbe  mol< 
luno  fauna*  were  evolved  in  large  pari  independently."  And 
what  b  true  of  molhuca  will  hold  good  in  ihe  case  of  aevenl 
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(TERRESTRIAL 


There  is  also  the  phenomcitaon  of  vertical  temperature-contioL 
On  this  subject  Dr  A.  R.  Wallace  has  written  {Ency.  Brtt., 
<)th  ed.,  art.  "  Distribution  ")'•  "  As  we  ascend  lofty  mountains, 
the  forms  of  life  diange  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  changes  observed  in  passing  from  a  warm  to  a  a>ld  country. 
This  change  is,  however,  far  less  observable  in  animals  than  in 
plants;  and  it  is  so  unequal  in  its  action,  and  can  so  frequently 
be  traced  to  mere  change  of  climate  and  deficiency  of  food, 
that  it  must  rank  as  a  phenomenon  of  secondary  importance. 
Vertical  distribution  ammig  animals  will  be  found  in  most 
cases  to  afiFect  species  rather  than  generic  or  family  groups, 
and  to  involve  in  each  case  a  mass  of  local  details.  .  .  «  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  bathymetrical  zones  oC  marine  life. 
Many  groups  are  confined  to  tidal,  or  shallow,  or  deeper  waters; 
but  these  differences  of  habit  are  hardly  geographical,  but  in- 
volve details,  suited  rather  to  the  qiedal  study  of  individual 
groups."  Temperature-control  is  therefore  miainly  a  factor 
which  has  acted  independently  in  the  different  zoological 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  as  such  demands  little  or  no  farther 
mention  in  a  general  sketch  of  the  present  nature. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  in  the  case  of  the  influencer  of 
humidity  on  distribution,  and  also  as  regards  *'  station."  To 
illustrate  the  latter  we  may  take  the  instances  of  the  European 
squirrel  and  the  chamois,  the  former  of  which  is  found  only 
in  wooded  districts  and  is  entirely  absent  from  the  c^n  plains, 
while  the  latter  occurs  only  in  the  isolated  mountain  ranges  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Apennines  and  the  Caucasus.  The 
distributional  area  of  botb  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  includ- 
ing Europe  generally,  so  that  these  local  restrictions  of  range 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wider  problems  of  distribution. 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  regard  to  geographical  barriers 
to  the  free  dispersal  of  terrestrial  animals.  It  should  be  ol>- 
served,  however,  that  even  these  act  with  different  degrees  of 
Intensity  in  the  case  of  different  groups.  From  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  oviparous,  reptiles,  whose  powers 
of  di^>ersal  in  the  adult  state  are  generally  as  restricted  as  those 
of  mammals,  have  an  advantage  over  the  latter  in  that  their 
eggs  may  be  carried  long  distanrw  on  floating  timber  down 
rivers  and  thence  across  the  ocean,  or  may  even  be  occasionally 
transported  by  birds.  The  eggs  of  batrachians,  like  those  of 
fresh-water  fi^es,  will  in  some  cases  at  any  rate  withstand 
being  fn»en,  and  hence  conceivably  may  be  transported  by 
floating  ice.  Adult  insects  may  be  carried  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tgs^  of  reptiles.  After  all,  however,  such  unusual  means 
of  tnOisport  are  probably  of  no  great  importance;  and  it  seems 
most  likdy  that  the  varying  features  in  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  diffoent  groups  of  animals  are  due  much  more  to 
differences  in  the  dates  of  radiation,  or  dispersal  of  those  groups, 
than  to  varying  degrees  of  facility  for  overoomiog  neural 
geographical  barriers  to  dispersaL 

The  greatest  barriers  of  all  are  formed  by  the  ocean  and  the 
larger  rivers;  and  from  the  former  factor  it  follows  that  zoo- 
logical regions  coincide  to  a  considerable  extent — although  by 
no  means  altogether— with  the  main  geographical  (as  distinct 
from  political)  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  main, 
mammals  and  other  nonvolant  terrestrial  animals  are  debarred 
from  crossing  anything  more  than  comparatively  narrow 
channel*  of  the  sea,  whik  even  these  and  the  lai^er  rivers  form 
a  more  or  less  effectual  barrier  to  the  dispersal  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  species.  Hence  it  results  that  oceanic  islands 
are  usually  devoid  of  such  forms  of  life;  white  it  may  be  laid 
down,  as  a*  general  rule,  that  the  existence  of  neariy  allied  types 
of  terrestrial  animals  in  countries  now  separated  by  stretches 
of  sea  implies  a  former  land-connexion  between  them.  There 
4re,  however,  ia  many  cases  great  difficulties  in  determining 
the  nature  of  such  connexions,  largely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  the  dispersal 
of  many  groups  of  animals  has  taken  place  down  the  lines  of 
the  present  continents  from  north  to  south  or  equatorially 
by  means  of  belts  of  land  long  since  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean. 
In  this  connexion  it  may  be  remarked,  as  tending  against  the 
old  idea  of  the  radiation  of  aU  the  modem  groups  of  .terrertrial 


animals  from  the  north  towards  the  sooth,  that  there  ia  decbive 
evidence  to  fitove  the  existence  daring  the  Tertiary  period  (so 
far  at  least  as  mammals  are  concerned)  of  certain  great  centres 
of  develqiment,  and  in  some  instances,  at  all  events,  also  of 
radiation,  in  the  southern  hemisphere;  one  of  these  devdop* 
mental  centres  being  jn  Africa  a  second  in  South  America,  and 
a  third  in  Australia. 

To  the  general  law  that  straits  and  aims  of  the  sea  form  an 
effectual  banier  to  the  diq;>erBal  of  the  larger  land-animals, 
and  more  especially  mammals,  certain  ciceptioos .  may  be 
pleaded.  Jaguars  have,  for  instance,  been  known  to  cross  the 
Rio  dela  Plata,  while  tigers  constantly  swim  from  island  to 
island  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  probably  also  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  a  polar  bear  has  been  observed  swimming 
twenty  miles  away  from  land  in  Bering  Sea.  Deer,  certain 
antelopes,  pigs  and  elephants  are  also  good  swimmers;  while 
hipp<^tamuses  and  crooxiiles— espedally  the  latter — can 
crofls  chaxmds  of  considerable  width.  The  great  tn^>ical  and 
subtn^al  rivers  also  cany  down  masses  of  floating  soil  or 
large  trees  upon  which  -mammals  and  reptiles  are  borne,  and 
although  in  many  or  most  instances  such  are  swept  out  to  sea 
and  their  occupants  drowned,  in  other  insranrfii  they  may  be 
stranded  upon  the  opposite  bank  or  shore  where  thdr  living 
freight  can  effect  a  landing.  Such  instances,  however,  cannot 
be  very  frequent,  and  they  cannot  affect  widely  sundered 
countries,  owing  to  the  lade  of  food  sup|:^es.  Moreover, 
supposing  a  mammal  to  have  reached  a  new  land,  unless  it 
happened  to  be  a  pregnant  female,  or  unless  another 
individual  of  the  opposite  sex  be  similarly  stranded,  it  would 
eventually  die  without  progeny.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  pregnant 
female,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  offspring,  if  but  one, 
would  be  a  male;  and  even  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the 
progeny  might  perish  from  the  attacks  of  other  animals  or  from 
inbreeding.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  that  instances  of 
such  methods  of  dispersal  must  be  relatively  few  and  can  affect 
only  countries  not  very  widely  sundered.  The  most  important 
case  that  can  be  dted  is  the  occurrence  of  a  pig  and  an  extinct 
hippopotamus  in  Madagascar,  which  probably  reached  that 
island  by  swimming  from  Africa.  As  a  rule,  a  strait  like  that 
separating  Ceylon  from  India  may  be  considered  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  dispersal  of  large  land-animals. 

Although  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  has  effectually  prevented  the 
amphibious  carpincho  from  reaching  Argentina,  deserts  form 
even  more  impassable  bartiers  than  large  rivers,  the  Sahara 
having  prevented  the  North  African  fauna  from  reaching  the 
heart  of  that  continent.  High  and  continuous  mountain- 
ranges  are  likewise  most  effective  in  restriaing  the  range  of 
animals;-  this  being  more  espedally  the  case  when,  like  the 
Himalaya,  their  trend  is  equatorial  instead  of ,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes,  from  north  to  south  in 
the  direction  of  the  main  continental  extension.  Forests  also 
present  great  obstacles  to  animal  migration,  although  this  is  to 
a  great  extent  of  a  local  nature  and  comes,  in  fact,  under  the 
category  of  "station."  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  no  in- 
stance of  the  separation  of  one  soological  region  from  another 
by  forest  alone. 

Lastly  it  should  be  mentioned  that  ice  may  serve  as  a  factor 
in  the  dispersal  vf  animals  by  acting  as  a  bridge  between 
different  land-areas;  and  at  some  period  this  means  of  communi- 
cation maj^have  aided  in  the  great  migrations  of  animals  that 
have  taken  place  between  the  Old  and  the  Kew  World  by  way 
of  what  ia  bow  Bering  Sea. 

I.   TESSESTSIAL  DlSTSIBUnON 

'  The  zoological  regions  recognized  by  Dr  A.  R.  Wallace  in 
2876,  which  are  in  the. main  identical  with  those 
proposed  by  Dr  P.  L.  Sdater  in  Z858,  and  are  chiefly 
based   on  the  distribution  of  binb  and  mammals,  are  as 

follows: — 

1.  PalatarcHc,  whfch  Includes  Eniope  to  the  Azores  and  Icdand,' 
temperate  Asia  from  the  hi|^h  Himalaya  and  west  of  the  Indiis, 
with  Japan,  and  China  from  NiagpD  aodto  the  north  ol  tht  watcnhed 
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of  tbt  Y«iw49e>kian^  alto  Ncrtli  Alrica  and  Arabia,  to  about 
the  line  of  tne  tropic  oiOutoer. 

a.  Bikicpian,  tncludiaf  Africa  south  oC  tho  trofMC  of  Cancer, 
no  well  as  the  aoutbera  pact  of  Arabia,  with  tdadafaacar  and  the 
adjacent  isLmda.  . 

X  Orialalt  or  Indo-Malay,  compriung  India  and  Ceylon,  the 
laido-Cbineaa  countries  and  •outhem  China,  and  the  ^falay  Ardbi- 
pclagD  as  Car  as  the  Philippines,  Borneo  and  Java. 

4.  Auttniian,  coroposea  of  the  resuinder  o(  the  Malay  Archi- 
peUyn*  Australia,  New  Zraland  and  all  the  tropical  islanas  oC  the 
racanc,  as  far  east  as  the  Marquesas  and  the  Low  Archipeian. 

5.  Nttfrofical,  which  oompnaes  South  America  and  toe  adiaoent 
islands,  the  West  Indies  or  Antilles,  and  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

6.  NmrcHc,  consisting  of  temperate  and  arctic  North  America, 
with  Gfeenland, 

"Theae  sx  regioos,"  remarks  Dr  Wallace,  "although  aU 
«f  priinaiy  importance  from  thrir  extent,  and  wdl  marked 
1^  their  total  aaeemblage  of  animal  forms,  vary  greatly  in  their 
sook>gical  richaeaa,  their  degree  of  isolaiion  »nd  their  relation- 
flhip  to  each  other.  The  Australian  region  is  the  moat  peculiar 
and  the  most  isolated,  but  it  b  comparatively  smnll  and  poor 
in  the  htf^cr  animals.  The  Neotropical  region  comes  next  in 
peculiarity  and  isolation,  but  it  is  extensive  and  excessively 
lidi  in  aU  forms  of  life.  The  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regioaa  are 
also  very  rich,  but  they  have  much  in  common.  The  Palae- 
arctic  and  Nearctic  regions  being  wholly  temperate  are  less 
rich,  and  tiiey  too  have  many  resemblances  to  each  other;  but 
trhile  the  Nearctic  region  has  many  i^onps  in  oonuaon  with 
the  Neotropical,  the  Palaeatctic  is  ctosdy  connected  with  the 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions." 

In  Dr  Sdater's  original  scheme  the  first  four  of  the  above  regkms 
were  bracketed  togtfUicr  under  the  designation  of  Palaeoffiea, 
and  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  those  belonging  to  the  New  World, 
as  Ntogaea.  T.  H.  Huxley,  in  a  paper  on  the  distribution  of 
same-birds,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  tho  Zoological 
Society  of  London  for  1868,  instead  of  dividing  the  world  into 
an  eastern  and  a  western  division,  adopted  a  northern  and  a 
aovthem  division,  calling  the  former  ArciogaeOt  and  the  latter 
(which  included  Australasia  and  the  Neotrc^Mcal  repon  of  Messrs 
Sdater  and  Wallace,  but  not  the  Ethiopian  region)  Nologjun, 

In  1874  Dr  Sdater,'  taking  mammals  as  well  as  birds  into 
con^deiation,  adopted  Huxley's  Arctogaca  as  the  major  northern 
division  to  include  the  Nearaic,  Palaearctic,  Oriental  and 
Ethiopian  regions;  and  instead  of  Huxley's  Notogaea  recognised 
three  primary  divisions,  namely,  DtHdrogaea  Unt  the  Neotropical 
region,  Anianlogaea  for  the  Australian  repon  (in  a  jomcwhat 
restricted  sense),  and  Omitkogaea  for  New  Zealand  and  Poly- 


The  tendency  of  these  amendments  on  the  orii^nal  sdwme 
of  a  simple  divinon  into  six  regions  was  to  recognise  three 
primary  divisions  of  higher  rank  than  such  *'  re^ns.**  This 
view  was  adopted  in  1890  by  Dr  W.  T.  Blanford,*  who  proposed 
to  des^nate  these  three  major  divisions  of  the  earth's  land 
surface  req)ectively  the  Australian,  the  South  American  and 
the  ArctiC^jaran  regions.  A  weak  point  in  this  scheme  is  that 
since  the  term  '*  region  '*  is  likewise  applied  to  the  subdivisions 
of  Arctogaea,  there  is  a  danger  of  confusion  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  divisons.  An  amendment  proposed  anony- 
mously* in  1893  was  to  substitute  the  names  Notogaea, 
Neogaea  and  Arctogaea  lor  the  three  primary  divisions  of 
Dr  Blanford.  Yet  another  emendation,  suggested  by  R. 
Lydckker  *  and  subsequently  adopted  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Osbocn,* 
was  to  designate  these  three  primary  divisions  as  "realms," 
and  to  reserve  the  name  **"  region  "  for  tfacir  subdivisions. 

Emendations  on  the  original  scheme  also  included  modifica- 
tions in  the  limits  of  tbe  regions  themsdvcs.  In  1878,  for 
"  fatttanoe,  Dr  A.  Hetlpria  *  (in  accordance  witl^  a  suggestloo  of 


*  Mamdmkr  Seiomco  Ledmres.  aer.  5  and  6,  p^  sos  stt^ 

*  Froc  God.  Soe,  (London,  1890),  p.  76. 

*  Nolwral  Sdomco,  uL  2B9, 

*Cenmpki€ol  Distribniton  of  Mommds  (London.  1896).  P>  V* 

*  "  Corrclatwn  between  Tertiary  Mamma!  Horisons  01  Europe 
and  America.**  Annals  New  York  Academy,  ziiL  46  (1900). 

•Tho    Coopnpkicni   md    GoolnH^    DiMtrtknHon    of 
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Phil.  A.  Newton)  proposed  to  iniSte  the  Neaictic  with  thA 
Palaearctic  region  under  the  name  of  Hdarctic ;  separating  at  the 
same  time  from  the  former  a  "  transitional "  Sonorsn,  and  front 
the  latter  a  similar  Mediterranean,  or  Tyrrhenian,  region,  while 
he  also  reoogniaed  a  distinct  Polynesian  region,  distingtiished  in 
the  main  1^  negative  characters..  The  Sonoran  region  waa 
subsequently  adopted  by  Dr  C  H.  Merriam  '  in  1893,  and  later 
on  by  Dr  Blanfonl  in  the  address  already  dted,  the  title  being, 
however,  changed  to  Medio-Columbian.  A  most  important 
proposal  wss  also  embodied  in  Dr  Blanford's  scheme,  namely, 
the  separation  from  the  Ethiopian  region  of  Madsfsscar  and 
the  (Comoro  islands  to  form  a  separate  Malagasy  region.  Another 
modification  of  the  original  scheme  was  to  transfer  the  island  of 
Celebes,  together  with  Lombok,  Flores  and  Timor,  from  the 
Australian  to  the  Oriental  regkm,  or  to  regard  them  as  repre- 
senting a  transitional  region  between  the  two.*  Tbe  effect  of 
this  change  was  practically  to  abolish  "  Walhice's  line  "  (the 
deep  channel  between  the  idands  of  Bali  and  Lombok  and  thence 
northward  through  the  Macassar  Strait),  the  deepest  channel 
being  really  situated  to  the  eastward  of  TinuMr. 

TKe  later  evolution  of  the  adbeme,  as  presented  by  Dr  Max 
Weber,*  may  be  tabubriaed,  with  some  slight  alteration,  aa 
foDows,  the  "realms"  being. printed  in  capitals,  the  regions 
and  sub-reg^qs  in  ordinary  type,  and  the  transitional  regiooa 
iaitalics^ — 


1.  Holaictk:. 

— I r 

Ncarctie    Pateearctie 


T.  Arctocaka 
a.  Ethiopian.    3.  Malagasy.    4.  Oriental. 


II.  l^tOCABA 

5.  NeotropicaL 


itiMir»>ilal0yais 

III.  MOTOGASA. 

6.  Australian 


J.  Polynesian 
.  Hawaiian. 

In  the  accompanying  map  tbe  Sonoran  and  Mediterranean 
transitional  regions  are  represented  as  equivalent  in  value  to 
the  main  regions,  and  the  Avstro-Malayan  transitional  rcgiois 
is  not  indicated.  The  recognition  of  a  Polynesian  and  still 
more  of  a  HawaHan  region,  is  provirionaL 

The  most  distinct  of  the  three  primary  realms  Is  undoubtedly 
Notogaea.  the  AustraBan  section  of  which  is  the  sole  habitat  of 
egg-laying  mammals  (Monotremata)  and  of  a  great  ffaftamis 
variety  of  marsupials,  inclusive  of  the  whole  01  the  • 
diprotodonts,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  (cuscuses)  found  in 
the  Austro-Malayan  tnuisitwnal  regk>n.  Apart  from  monotremcs 
and  marsufrials.  the  only  indisfnous  mammals  found  in  Notogaea 
are  rodents  ana  bats,  with  peniaps  a  liig  in  New  Guinea;  although 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  latter  b  introduced,  as  b  almost  cer- 
tainly the  dingo,  or  native  dog,  in  Australb.  The  rodents  are  all 
referable  to  the  family  Muridae,  and  are  mostly  of  peculiar  types, 
such  as  the  golden  water-rat  (Hydromys)  and  the  jerboa-rats  (umi' 
InmSt  NotomySt  ftc):  they  arc,  however,  in  many  instances  more 
or  leas  nearly  relatea  to  species  found  in  Celebes,  tbe  mountains 
of  the  Philippines  and^  Borneo,  and  apparently  represent  an  ancient 
fauna.  The  mammatian  fauna  of  Notogaea  b  practically  Ihnited 
to  the  Australian  region,  its  indigenous  representatives  in  New 
Zealand  being  only  a  couple  Of  bats.  The  monotremcs  are  in  aS 
probability  the  survivore  of  a  group  which  was  widely  spread  in 
Jurassic  times;  while  marsupials,  as  represented  by  tbe  American 
opossums  (Dklclphyidae),  had  a  very  wide  ranee  even  as  late  as  tbe 
CNi^^ocene  division  of  the  Tertiary  period.  Ine  diprotodont  mar- 
supials may  not  improbaUy  have  originated  within  tbe  Australbn 
region,  or  thb  region  coojomtly  with  the  Austr»>Mabyan  tranai- 
txHial  region. 

Notogaea  b  fifcewiae  the  home  of  a  number  of  peculiar  types  of 
birds,  some  of  which  range,  however,  into  the  Austro-Malayan  area, 
that  b  to  say,  Cdebes  and  Ceram.    In  the  Australbn  region  the 


xaai  reference  to  tne  Mammalia,    rroc  mot.  ^oc^  nasMtnffont 
1.  viLpp.  1-64(1893). 

See  W.  L.  Sclater,  "The  Geography  of  Mammals.**  part  v., 
tgmpkictt!  Jonmal,  1896;  M.  Weber,  "On  the  Origin  of  the 


*  "  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  life  la  North  America  with 
spedal  reference  to  the  MammaUa,"  Proc  Biol.  Soc^  Waskingfon^ 
vol.  vii. 

•See 
CeotnpkicttJ 

Fauna  of  Cdebes,"  itini.  ifof.  Nat.  HisL,  ser.  7,  vol.  iii  pp.  tsi-136 
(1899),   and   Dor  Jndo-omtfali$tko  Arckipd  md  dio  CodUcklo 
Miner   TierweU   (leaa.   190s);   Lydekkcr,   "CeiebflB:a   PtaMem 
in  Dbtributmn."  7tiMW<sdiff.  voL  xxL  ppb  179-177  (t<98);  see 
Door^AU  lomdM,n.  166  (1898). 
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pBcnliar  avian  funiKca  include  the  t»rd»^f>fanuliie  (Paradittidae), 
the  boneyaucken  (Mdiphagidae),  and  the  l^ie-bird*  (Menuridae) 
among  the  perching  group,  the  cockatoos  (pacatuidae)  and  feriea 
(Loriidae)  among  the  parrots,  the  mound-buildere,  or  bnidi-turkeys 
(Megapodiidae)  among  the  ganie*birda,  and  the  canowaries  and 
emeus.  (Casuaritdae  and-  Drtmiaeidae)  in  the  ostridi  groiipw  The 
peculiarity  o(  the  icgion  ia  also  marked  by  the  absence  oi  certain 
widely  spread  family  groups,  such  as  the  oarbets  (Megalaemidae), 
the  otherwise  .cosmopolitan  woodpeckers  (Picidae),  the  trogons 
(Trogonidae).  and  the  pheasant  and  oartridge  tribe  ^PbaaiaiUdae). 

Tte  reptiles,  owinjE  probably  to  their  earlier  radiation,  are  roach 
less  pecufiaTi  such  widely  spread  types  as  the  nx>nitors  (Varanidae) 
and  skinks,  (Sciocidae)  being  abundant,  ak  are  also  crocodiles  (Croco- 
dilidae).  Tne  tortoises  belong,  however,  exclusively  to  the  side- 
necked  group  (Pleurodira),  now  restricted  to  the  sduthera  hemi- 
sphere; among  these  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  giant  homed 
tortoise  (Afuwsiita)  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Queensland,  which 
belongs  to  a  genus  elsewhere  known  only  from  the  South  American 
Tertiary.  The  Australian  lung-fish  (Ceralodus,  or  Neocsratodus)  is 
the  sole  survivor  of  a  widely  spread  Triassic  and  Jurassic  type. 
The  salmon  tribe  (Salmonidae),  however,  is  notable  for  its  absence, 
akhott|[h  one  peculiar  form  occurs  in  New  Zealand;  and  the 
Cyprimdae,  or  carps,  are  wanting  throughout  the  realm,  this 
absence  extending  to  Celebes,  although  in  Borneo  the  group  b 
abundantly  represented. 

New  Znland,  here  provisionaBy  included  in  a  aenarate  Poly- 
nesian region,  b  characterized  by  the  absence  of  afi  indigenous 
mammals  except  two  bats,  each  representing  a  peculiar  genus. 
Among  birds,  the  Neogaeic  family  Meliphagidae  includes  several 
peculiar  genera,  as  does  also  the  widely  sprei^d  starling  group 
(Sturnidac) ;  while  the  parrots  of  the  genera  Strtngops  and  Fftstor 
are  likewise  peculiar.  Still  more  noteworthy  b  the  abundance  of 
the  ostrich  G^up,  represented  by  the  living  kiwb  (Apuryx),  and 
the  moas  (Uinomithidae)  which  have  been  exterminated  within 
comparative!/  recent  times.  Reptiles  are  scarce,  but  among  them 
the'tuatera  lixard  (Spkemodan)  b  especially  noteworthy  on  account 
of  being  the  sole  survivor  of  an  ordinal  group  (Rhyncfaocephaiia) 
widely  spread  during  Triassic  and  Jurassic  times. 

Of  the  Hawaiian  area  (whether  or  no  ri^[htly  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct region),  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  it  b  the  sole  habitat  of 
the  gori^eouslv  coloumi  birds  known  as  mamoa,  or  sickle-bjlb 
(Drepanididae). 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  modem  fauna  of  Notogaea, 
and  more  especially  the  Australian  mion,  as  here  restricted,  we 
enter  extrimely  debatable  ground:  Dr  Wallace,  who  refused  to 
admit  the  exbtence  of  any  gresit  inter-continental  connexions  in 
the  past,  was  of  opinion  that  Australia  received  the  ancestors  of 
its  marsupbb  and  monotreraes  from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Austro- 
Malayan  area  fas  it  certainly  has  its  rodents)  "far  back  in  the 
Secondary  perioa."  Thb  view  has  been  endorsed  by  the  oresent 
writer*  wno  suggested  the  eariy  Eocene  as  the  most  probable  date 
of  immigration;  and^it  has  also  received  the  assent  of  Dr  Max 
Weber,*  who  is  of  opinion  that  in  pre-Tertiary-^-vcry  likely  Creta- 
ceous— times  Australia  was  united  by  land  %rith  Aua.  A  Euro- 
Asiatic  fauna  inhabited  this  land,  from  which  during  the  Eocene 
a  southern  portion  was  cut  off  by  partial  submergence,  thb  southern 
portion  being  the  modem  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  the  home  of 
monotremes,  marsupials  and  ancient  forms  of  other  groups,  such 
as  cassowaries  and  birds-of-paradise,  while  widely  dbtributcd 
specialized  types  are^  wanting.  Northwards  extended  a  coral-sea, 
in  the  islands  of  which  dwdt  primitive  rodents,  insectivores  and 
other  ancient  groups,  with  perhaps  cuscuses.  During  the  Miocenei 
great  changes  of  level  took  place  in  the  archipdago,  which  attained 
Its  present  form  in  the  Pleistocene.  Celebes  was  insulated  early, 
Java  later.  Intermittent  land-connexions  took  place,  which  allowed 
of  periodical  immigrations  of  Asiatic  forms  from  one  side  and  of 
Australian  types  from  the  other.  The  question  b  left  undecided 
whether  the  cuscuses  of  the  Austro-Malayan  blands  are  remnants 
of  the  primitive  Euro-A«atic  fauna  or  later  immigrants  from 
Australia.  The  suggestion  is  also  nude  that  the  Australian  and 
PhiUppine  rodents  are  survivors  of  the  orinnal  pre-Tertbry  fauna, 
although  it  b  admitted  that  the  specialization  of  Hydromys/a 
against  thb.  The  author  faiU  to  see  "any  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
former  connexion  of  Australasia  with  either  South  America  or  a 
former  large  antarctic  continent  (Antarctica). 

While  admitting  that  this  nuy  be  the  tme  explanation,  Mr  B.  A. 
Bensley  *  considers  it  possible  that  opossums  (Didelphvidae),  which 
he  regards  as  the  ancestral  stock  of  the  marsuptals,  may  have 
effected  an  entrance  into  Neogaea  by  way  of  Antarctica.  In 
either  event,  he  would  place  the  date  of  entry  as  post-Eocene; 
but  against  thb  view  b  the  occurrence  of  remains  of  a  diprotodont 
manupial  (Wjnyoriia)  in  Tasmanian  strata  believed  to  be  of 
Eocene  age.    Prof.  Baldwin  Spencer*  b  also  of  opinbn  that  the 


*  Lyd^tket,Cmfrapkicat  DUtri^um  ef  Ufammah  (1896). 
•Der  Inio-AMttnkscke  Arekipd,  €fe.  (Jena,  1902). 

^  Ammeam  Nattmlist,  xxv.  ate  and  a6i  (1902). 

*  Report  of  H9m  BxpedUion  to  CaUrat  AuslfaUa,  pp.  187  and 


Australian  manapCab  and  monotremes  reached  their  pi^sent 
habitat  by  means  of  a  land<onnexiott  in  the  south  subsequent  to 
the  insulation  of  New  Zealand.  This,  of  course,  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  an  extinct  southern  marsuf^  fauna  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge  except  in  the  case  of  the  Epanorthidae  of  Plstagoaia. 

That  Austrafia  fonned  put  of  a  great  equatorial  lan<MMlt  con- 
necting the  southern  continent  in  lurassic  times  appears  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  evidence  of  the  "Condwana  flan.**  Tbe 
question  b  whether  such  a  connexion — either  by  way  of  Antarctica 
or  not — persisted  in  the  case  of  Neogaea  toi^  enough  to  admit  ai 
the  ancestors  of  the  modem  fauna  (supposing  it  alfto  have  come 
by  a  sottthem  route)  having  effected  an  entrance.  The  existence 
oc  such  a  land-bridge  was  suggested  by  Sir  Joeeph  Hooker  in  1S47: 
and  the  idea  of  a  Tate  connexion  between  Neogaea  and  Notogaea 
has  been  adopted  by  L.  Rfitimeyer  (1867),  Captain  F.  W.  Hutton 

(1873),  I*^*  ^'  O-  ^<>^^  <'^3)'  ^'  ^-  Hcdiey  (189^),  Dr  H.  von 
Ihenng  (1891.  and  1900),  Prol.  H.  F.  Osbora,  who  talies  an  inter- 
roedbte  view  of  the  extent  of  the  part  played  by  Antarctica  (1900). 
and  by  Dr  A.  F.  Ortmann  (190a).  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  T.  Gill 
(1875)  believed  in  the  exbtence  of  an  "Eogaca**  connecting  the 
three  great  continents  exclusive  of  Antarctica;  and  in  1884  Capt. 
Hutton,  abandoning  hb  fbraser  view,  sunested  the  connexion  of 
Australb  and  South  America  by  means  ola  mid-Pscific  continent. 
A  summary  of  these  views,  with  references,  b  gi\-en  by  Dr  Ortmann 
in  vol.  XXXV.  pp.  139-142  of  the  American  NaluraliU  (1901). 

So  far  as  mammab  are  concerned,  the  evidence  In  favour  of  a 
comparatively  late  land-connexion  b  weakened  by  the  recent  view 
■that  certain  supposed  Patagonian  Tertiary  marsupbls,  such  as 
ProUtyiacinuSt  are  really  creodont  Carnivore.  On  the  other  band 
(putting  aside  these  carnivores),  Mr  W.  Jf.  Sinclair'  is  of  opinion 
tJiat  the  living  South  American  manu|»al  CaenoUsles  and  its  extinct 
relatives  are  annectant  forms  between  diprotodoots  and  polypro- 
todonts,  and  not  far  removed  from  the  ancestral  stock  whKh  ^ave 
rise  to  the  Australbn  phalangers.  The  occurrence  in  the  Tertiary 
of  Patagonb  of  primitive  opossums,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
ancestral  to  the  modem  Soutn  American  forms,  b  also  an  important 
determination^  From  tUa,  coopled  with  the  testimony  afforded 
by  the  invertebrate  faunas,  he  considere  himself  justified  in  stating 
that  "  con^derable  evidence  b  now  avaibble  to  show  that  a  land- 
connexion  between  Patagonia  and  the  Australbn  region  existed  not 
bter  than  the  close  ol  the  Cretaceous  or  the  b^inning  of  the 
Tertiary,  and  it  b  possible  that  at  thb  time  the  uterchange  of 
marsupiab  between  the  two  continents  was  effected.  Whether  the 
manupbb  originated  in  South  America  and  migrated  thence  to 
Australb,  or  the  reverse,  cannot  at  present  be  determined.*'  The 
above-mentioned  tortoises  of  the  genus  Miolania  also  appear  to 
afford  strong  evidence  of  ^  persbtence  of  the  Jurasric  connexion 
between  Notogaea  and  Neogaea  to  a  comparatively  late  epoch. 

Again,  ProC  W.  B.  Benham,*  from  the  evidence  of  earthworms, 
b  strongly  dbposed  to  beUeve  in  a  bte  connexion  between  the 
areas  in  question.  From  their  invariable  association  with  ai^io- 
spermous  plants,  thb  author  b  of  opinion  that  earthworms  are  a 
comparatively  niodem  group,  which  did  not  attain  any  important 
development  before  the  Cretaceous.  The  ancestral  tvpe  wouU 
appear  to  have  been  more  cr  less  nearly  rebted  to  tne  cxbting 
Noticdrilus,  of  which  the  headouarters.  if  not  the  birthpbce.  was 
the  "  Mebnesbn  plateau.."  New  Zealand  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  which  possess  the  most  andent  worm-fauna,  were  separated 
at  an  early  date  from  thb  plateau.  From  thb  area  the^rimitive 
worms  travelled  in  one  direction  into  the  Austrp-Malayan  countries, 
while  in  another,  by  way  of  Antarctica,  they  reached  South  America 
and  Africa.  With  thb  brief  summary  of  the  chief  views,  thb  part 
of  the  subject  must  be  dismissed  without  the  writer  being  com- 
mitted  to  any  definite  conclusion. 

Next  to  Notogaea  the  most  distinct  faunistic  continental  area, 
so  far  at  any  rate  as  its  present  and  bter  Tertbry  maimnab  are 
concerned,  b  Neogaea,  oootaining,  as  we  have  seen,  only  MhMas* 
the  Neotropfcal  region.  It  b  reniarkable  as  being,  with 
the  exception  of  Notogaea.  the  only  bnd-area  which  contains,  at 
the  present  day  more  than  one  living  genus  of  mareupbis,  and  also 
a  Urge  middle  Tertiary  marsopbl  fauna.  The  living  maiwpiab 
include  a  large  number  of  true  opossums,  coostitutinf  the  family 
Didelphytdae  and  CaenoUitea  the  surviving  reprcsenutive  of  the 
Epanorthidae  of  the  Patagoman  Tertiaries.  The  opossums  are 
represented  by  the  genera  CkironecUs  and  Didetpkys;  the  totter 
dtvblble  into  a  number  of  sub-genera  of  which  the  typical  group 
ak>ne  ran^  into  North  America.  Whether  the  modem  opossums 
belong  to  the  endemio  Neogaeic  fauna,  or  whether  they  are  bie 
immigrants  from  the  north  (where  they  were  represented  m  the 
Oligocene  of  both  hemispheres),  b  a  questk>n  in  regard  to  which 
a  definite  answer  can  scarcely  at  present  be  given.  It  appcen, 
however,  that  Mkrehiolkerium  and  certain  albed  forms  from  the 
middle  Tertbry  of  Patagoma  are  endemk  representatives  of  the 
Didelphyidae  whkh  did  not  give  rise  to  the  modem  types.  The 
Epanorthidae,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Max  Weber,  indkate  a.sub- 
ordioal  group  by  themselves:  and  if  thb  be  correct  their  evidence 
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hi  favmir  of  a  luid«eociiiexiofi  bttircen  Neocaea  and  Notogaea 
caanbt  liave  the  weight  attributed  to  it  by  Mr  W.  J.  Sinclair. 

The  typical  EdentaU  (sloths,  anteatera  and  armadillos)  am  at 
the  piaaent  day  prKticatty  confined  to  Ncogaea  where  they  have 
exiBted  from  the  date  of  the  Santa  Cruz  beds  of  Patagonia  (which 
are  probably  of  Miocene  age).  A  few  armadillos,  however,  have 
penetrated  into  Texas;  and  in  the  Pleistocene  epoch  several  reprr- 
•entatives  of  the  extinct  around-slochs  (Megatheriidae)  and  a 
riyptodon,  or  giant  armadillo,  also  ranged  into  North  America. 
The  group  is,  however,  essentially  Neo»cic.  Among  the  monkeys 
the  Celrid^,  or  American  monkeys,  and  their  relatives  the  Hapalidae, 
or  marmosets,  are  lihewise  peculiar  to  Neogaea,  where  they  date 
from  the  Santa  Cnu  epoch.  The  vamplre^ts.  or  Phyllostoma- 
tidae.  are  likewise  peculiar  to  thb  realm,  and  are  doumless  also 
endemic.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  shrtfw-mice,  which  have 
evidently  entered  from  the  north,  continental  Ncogaea  b  at  the 
present  day  devoid  of  Insectivora.  It  is,  however,  very  note- 
worthy that  one  peculiar  family  (Solenodoqtidae)  of  the  order, 
apparently  nearly  allied  to  the  Msilansy  Ccntetidae  (temecs),  occurs 
In  the  West  Indiet,  while  the  extinct  NecroUsles,  believed  to  be 
near  akiri  to  tht  African  golden  moles  (Chrysochloridae),  m  found 
in  the  Santa  Crut  beds.  Rodents  of  more  or  less  peculiar  types 
are  highly  characteristic  of  Neogaea  and  for  the  most  part  date 
from  the  Santa  Crua  eooch.  Aroona  these  the  Caviidae.  Chin- 
chitlidae  and  Octodontidae  are  peculUr  to  thb  realm,  while  the 
Capromyidae  are  common  to  the  Ethiofnan  region  of  Arctogaca, 
but  are  unknown  elsewhere. 

Ungulates  are  in  the  main  very  poorly  represented  in  Neogaea 
and  indnde  only  the  llama  group  (guanaco,  &c.),  tapirv.  and 
certain  small  or  medium-siaed  deer  rcbted  to  North  American 
types.  Palaeontologica]  evidence  tells  os  that  these,  like  certain 
peculiar  genera  of  horses  now  extinct  (such  as  Hippidinm)  and 
mastodons,  were  comparatively  recent  intruders  into  the  realm 
from  the  north.  On  the  other  hand,  Neogaea  at  the  date  of  the 
deposition  of  the  Santa  Crux  beds  was  the  home  of  certain  endemic 
groups  of  ungulates,  such  as  the  Toxodontb  and  Litoptema,  some 
of  the  representatives  of  which  {Toxodon  and  Moirauckema)  Bourirfied 
during  tne  Pleistocene  PampMn  epoch. 

Of  the  Camivora,  the  civet  group  (Viverridae)  b  absent,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  dog  tribe  (Canidae),  bears  (Ursidae),  of  which 
there  b  only  a  single  existing  representative,  cats  (Fdidae),  and 
prabaMy  raccoons  (Procyonidae).  must  be  regarded  as  intruders 
from  tKe  north,  although  several  genera  of  the  last-named  group 
are  peculiar  to  the  area.  In  the  Santa  Crux  epoch  the  plue  of 
these  modem  speciaHaed  Camivora  was  taken  by  marsupial-tike 
creodonts»  such  as  Protkylacinms. 

in  birds  Neogaea  is  especblly  rich  and  contains  more  than  a 
score  of  family  groups  unknown  elsewhere.  Several  of  these,  such 
as  the  tyratlt-birds  (Tyrannidae).  manakins  (Pipridae),  chatterers 

iCotingidae).  ant-thmshes  (Formicariidae),  the  oven-bird  group 
Dendrocala)>tidae).  c4ant-cnttcrs(Phytotomidae),and  wren-thrashes 
Pteroptychidae),  beiortg  to  a  low  and  generaliaed  type  of  the  perch- 
ing, or  puserine,  group.  Among  me  sixallcd  picarian  birds, 
which  are  likewise  a  generalised  type,  the  big-billed  toucans  (Rham- 
phasiidae).  puff-birds  (Bucconidae),  |acamars  ^Calbulidae),  motmots 
(Momotidac) .  and  the  vast  assemblage  of  hummuig-birds  (Trochtlidae) 
•re  in  the  main  peculiar  to  thb  realm,  althoupi  some  of  the  last- 
■amed  family  wander  to  the  northward  in  summer.  The  condors 
(Cathartidae),  form  a  highly  characteristic  Neogaeic  family;  while 
the  hoatan  (Oifistkoeomns)  represents  another.  Of  the  higher 
forms  of  peitihing-birds  the  quit-quits  (Coerebidae),  greenlets 
fVireottidae),  the  lung-nests  and  many  other  representatives  of  the 
Icteridae,  and  the  tanagers  (Tanagridae)  are  exclusively  Neogaeic; 
while  crows,  stariings,  thrushes,  warblers  and  flycatchers  aic 
cither  rare  or  wanting,  although  the  finchci  are  abundant.  Parrots 
•re  numerous,  and  represented  by  peculiar  forms  such  as  the  macaws 
lAra)  and  conures  or  ordinary  South  American  parrots  [Conmrus). 
Very  characteristic  of  the  /ealm,  and  unknown  elsewhere  are  the 
curassows  andauans  (Cracidae)  among  the  game-birds,  the  chajas, 
or  su earners  (Palamedeidae),  the  trumpeters  (Plonhiidae),  Min- 
bittems  (Eurypygidae),  and  the  seriema  (Cariamidae).  Allied 
apparently  to  the  last  b  Pkororhcchcs,  a  nant  extinct  bird  from 
tne  Santa  Crux  beds  with  a  skull  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  a  pony. 
The  tinamous  (Ttoamidae),  possibly  an  annectant  type  between 
game-birds  and  the  ostrich  ^roup.  and  the  rhcaa  or  American 
ostiiches  (Rheidae)  are  likewise  excltistvely  Neogaeic.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  distribution  of  all  the  nBemoers  of  the  ostrich  group 
affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  former  union  01  the 
•outhcm  continents,  especially  aa  their  eariiest  known  repreacn- 
tative  b  African. 

Among  reptiles,  the  tortoises,  with  the  exception  of  representa- 
tivea  of  the  terrestrial  genus  Tntwio,  all  belong  to  the  Pleurodira. 
Mid  include  several  peculiar  genetic  types  such  as  Chdys  (roatamata) 
and  one,  PtdMntmu,  common  to  Madagascar.  The  occurrence  in 
the  Tertiary  of  Fati^onia  of  a  representative  of  Miotanit,  else- 
where known  only  from  the  Pleistocene  of  Quccndand,  has  been 
^n»dy  mentioned.  A  number  of  snakes  of  the  boa  group  (Boinae) 
occur  m  the  realm,  to  which  the  genus  EiimtCUi  (anacondas)  is 
lestrictcd;  but  Boa  ttscU,  like  Podocnmtis  among  the  tortoises,  b 


common  to  Neogaea  and  Madagascar.  The  blind  burrowing- 
snabss  of  the  family  Gbuconiidae  occur  throughout  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  realm,  and  are  also  found  in  Africa  and  south-western 
Asia.  The  caimans  or  South  American  alligators  (Csmum)  are 
solely  Ncogaean;  the  iguanas  (I^nidae)  are  mainly  pecutbr  to 
the  realm,  although  a  Tew  inhabit  North  America,  ina  there  are 
two  outlying  genera  in  Madagascar  and  a  third  in  Fiji.    The  tejus 

gejidae)  are  wholly  Neogaean.  The  Xantusiidae  are  exclusively 
ntral  American  and  Antlllean;  while  the  Amphisbaenidae  are 
Eractically  restricted  to  No<»aea  and  Africa.  On  the  other  hand, 
acertidae,  Varanidae  and  Agamidae  are  absent.  Tailed  amphi- 
bians are  unknown  south  of  Central  America;  but  the  region  is 
the  home  of  several  peculbr  types  of  toads,  such  as  Pipa  (Surinam 
toad)  belonnngto  an  otherwise  Ethiopbn  section,  and  the  majority 
of  the  famuy  Cystignathidae,  as  exemplified  l>y  the  homed  toad 
and  the  escuerso  {Ciratopkrys)^  the  remainder  of  the  group  being 
Australbn. 

Freshwater  fishes  are  very  abtandant  in  Neogaea,  where  they  are 
represented  by  a  number  ofpcculiar  aeneric  and  certain  family 
types;  some  01  the  members  have/deveioped  the  remarkable  habtt 
01  feeding  upon  the  floating  fraits  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  the 
tropical  forest-districts. 

The  electric  eeb  (Gymnotidae)  are  peculiar  to  the  waters  of 
Neogaea,  as  are  certain  other  groups,  such  as  the  armoured  cat- 
fishes  (Loricariidae),  while  true  cat-fishes  (Siluridae)  are  extremely 
abundant.  Berhaps,  however,  the  most  reniarkablc  feature  of  tne 
fish-fauna  of  Neoaaea  is  its  affinity  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  region. 
Among  the  lung-nahes  the  family  Lepidosirenidae  is,  for  example. 
restricted  to  the  two  areas,  with  one  genus  in  each,  as  is  also  the 
family  Charadnidae.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cichlidae. 
which  have,  however,  representatives  in  the  Mahgasy  and  Oriental 
regions;  and  the  Cypriitodontidae,  which  are  extremely  abundant 
in  Neogaea  (where  certain  of  their  representatives  are  separated  by 
some  naturalists  as  a  distinct  family.  Poeciliidae)  likewise  present 
the  sane'general  type  of  distribution^  ^hou|^h  their  area  includes 
the  southern  fringe- of  the  Palaearctic  sub-region  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Oriental  region. 

As  regards  the  past  history  of  Neogaea,  Professor  Cari  Eigen- 
mann,  writing  in  the  Popular  &4ene9  MotUhly  toe  June  1906. 
observes  that  **  in  the  earliest  Tertiary  tropical  America  consisted 
of  two  land-««eas,  Arditgiriana  and  AreluuBiasonb,  separated  by 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Amaaon.  which  was  still  submerged.  There 
was  a  land-mass,  Hellcnis.  between  Africa  and  South  America, 
possibly  in  contact  with  Gobna  and  some  point  in  tropical  Africa. 
This  land-mass,  which  was  inhabited,  among  other  things,  by  fishes 
beloaging  to  the  families  Lepidosirenida  Oung-fiabes).  Fbcdfiidae. 
Charadnidae,  Cichlidae  and  Siluridae  (cat-fishes),  sank  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  forcing  the  fauna  in  two  directions,  towards 
Africa  and  towards  South  America,  exterminating  all  types  not 
moved  to  the  east  or  to  the  west.  From  these  two  rudiments  have 
developed  the  ncesent  diverse  faunas  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
each  reinforcea  by  intrusions  from  the  ocean  and  neighbouring 
land-areas,  and  by  autochthonous  development  within  its  own 
border. . . .  The  connexion  between  Africa  and  South  America 
existed  before  the  origin  of  present  genera,  and  even  befoTfc  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  present  families  and  sub-families,  some'  time 
before  the  eariy  Tertiary.  There  has  never  been  any  exchange 
between  Africa  and  Sou^h  America  since  that  time.*' 
.  This  connexion  between  Neogaea  and  Africa  was  doubtless  a 
continuation  of  the  old  Jurassic  eouatorial  land-belt  to  whkrh 
allusion  has  been  alreadjr  made;  freshwater  fishes  being  probably 
a  group  of  earlier  radiation  than  mammals.  Perhaps  the  distri- 
bution of  the  reptiKan  genem  common  to  Neogaea  and  Madagascar 
may  be  exptained  in  the  same  manner,  although  tortoises  apparently 
identical  wfth  Podocntmis  occur  in  the  Eocene  of  Europe  (as  wei) 
as  in  that  of  Africa  and  Indb).  so  that  this  group  may  have  radiated 
from  the  north.  Whether  the  evidence  of  the  Cystignathidae 
among  the  amphibUns  and  of  the  extinct  Mvdonia  among  cnelonbns 
is  also  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the  Jurassic  connexion  between 
Neogaea  and  Notogaea  till  a  considerably  bter  epoch  must,  for  the 
present,  be  left  an  open  question.  The  distribution  of  other 
families  ol  lixards  is,  however,  not  in  favour  of  such  a  connexion, 
the  Lacertidae  and  Agamidae  being  confined  to  the  Old  World, 
inclusive  of  Aostralb  rat  exclusive  ol  Madagascar,  while  the  cosmo- 
politan Scinddae.  so  abundant  in  Notogaea,  are  extremely  scarce 
in  Neogaea. 

Reverting  to  the  mammalian  fauna,  its  evidence,  combined  with 
that  of  geology,  indicates  that  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Tertbry  ^riod  South  America  was  isobted  from  North  America, 
and  Inhabited  by  its  autochthonous  fauna  of  monkeys,  maraiotots, 
sloths,  ground-sloths,  ant-eaters,  armadillos,  glyptodonts,  toxodonts. 
macrauchenbs  (together  with  certain  other  peculiar  nngubtes), 
rodents,  marsupbu  and  creodonts,  as  well  as  by  Pkorvrkachas, 
rheas,  tinamous  and  probably  some  of  the  other  groups  of  birds 
now  peculiar  to  the  area.  Tnis  state  of  things  continued  till  the 
bter  Miocene  or  Pliocene  epoch,  during  some  portion  of  whkh  a 
connexion  was  establiiAied  with  North  America  by  way  of  the 
isthmus  of  Daricn.  By  means  of  this  new  bnd-bndge  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  autochthonous  fauna  of  Neogaea  waa  anabbd 
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to  eflfect  an  entmnce  into  North  Ajnerica,  as  ta  exemplified  by  the 
oocurrenoe  there  of  ground-sloths  and.glyptodonts.  Simultaneously 
a  large  immigcation  oC  nonhern  {brms  took  place  into  Neogaca; 
these  invaders  from  Arctogaca.  including  cats'  and  sabre-toothed 
tigerSp  bears,  fox-like  dogs,  raccoons,  llamas,  horses,  tapirs,  deer, 
mastodons  and  perhaps  opossunu.  While  representatives  of  moot 
of  these  invaders  have  persisted  to  the  present  day,  some  groups, 
such  as  horses  and  mastodona,  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  has 
also  a  large  portion  of  the  autochthonous  fauna.  Here  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  tiiat  the  evidence  for  the  insulation  of  Noogaea  during 
a  large  portion  of  the  Tertiary  period  docs  not  by  any  means  rest 
otAy  <Mi  ^hat  supplied  by  mammals.  C.  H.  Gilbert  and  £.  C.  Starks,* 
for  instance,  in  a  work  on  the  fishes  of  the  two  sides  of  the  hthmus 
of  Daricn,  wrote  as  folbws: — "  The  ichthyological  evidence  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  former  open  comrounica- 
tion  between  the  two  oceans,  which  must  have  become  closed  at  a 
period  sufficiently  remote  from  the  present  to  have  permitted  the 
specific  differentiation  of  a  very  ar^e  majority  of  the  forms 
involved.  ,  .  .  All  evidence  concurs  m  ^  fixing  the  date  of  that 
connexion  at  some  time  prior  to  the  Pleistocene,  probably  in  ihe 
early  Miocene."  This,  it  will  be  observed,  agrees  almost  precisely 
with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  fostti  mammalian  faunas  of 
North  and  South  America,  which  indicate  that  land-communication 
between  those  two  continents  was  interrupted  during  a  consider- 
ablf  portion  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  and  only  re-established  (or  [?] 
established  for  the  first  time)  either  towards  the  dose  of  the  Miocene 
or  the  eariy  part  of  the  Pliocene  epoch. 

The  South  American  mammalian  fauna,  as  we  now  know  it,  is, 
then,  a  complex,  consisting  of  an  original  autochthonous  element 
and  of  a  large  foreign  infusion  from  the  north.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  latter,  thcTQ  is  no  difficulty;  but  some  degree  of  obscunty 
still  prevails  with  rcaaid  to  the  source  of  the  autochthonous  fauna. 
According  to  Prof.  Eigenmann's  interpretation  of  the  evidence  of 
the  fresh-watfer  fishes  the  early  Tertiary  Atlantic  "  Hellenis  "  may 
have  been  in  contact  with  Guiana  on  the  one  side  and  tropioil 
Africa  on  the  other.  That  such  a  connexion  did  really  exist  in 
Tertiary  times  b  the  conclusion  reached  by  Dr  C.  W.  Andrews,' 
as  the  result  of  his  studies  of  the  Tertiary  vertebrate  fauna  of  the 
Fayum  detract  of  Egypt,  as  expressed  in  the  following  passage :~ 
"Speaking  generally,  it  appeairf  that  (i)  probably  in  Jurassic 
times  Afnca  and  South  America  formed  a  continuous  land^mass; 
(a^  in  the  Cretaceous  period  the  sea  encroached  southwards  over 
thM  land,  forming  what  is  now  the  South  Atkintic.  How  far  this 
depression  had  advanced  southwards  at  the  end  cX  the  Secondary 
period  is  oot  clear,  but  it  appears  certain  that  the  final  separation 
of  the  two  continents  did  not  take  place  till  Eocene  times,  and 
that  there  may  have  been  a  chain  of  islands  between  the  northern 
part  of  Africa  and  Brazil  which  persisted  even  till  the  Miocene." 

By  this  route,  as  was  suggested  coasiderably  earlier  by  Prof. 
W.  6.  Scott  and  subsequently  by^  the  present  writer,  Neogaea  may 
have  received  a  considerable  portion  of  its  autochthonous  mammal- 
fauna.  Further  reference  to  this  point  is  made  later;  but  it  may 
be  added  that  the  evidence  of  the  land-faunas  is  supplemented  by 
that  of  the  shallow-water  marine  faunas  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  present  a  striking  similarity. 

In  an  address  to  the  British  Association  at  the  meeting  in  1905 
in  South  Africa  Mr  G.  A.  Boulengcr  expressed  himself ,  nowever, 
as  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  a  Tertiary  connexion 
between  Africa  and  South  America.  "  It  is  undeniable,"  he 
observed,  ."that  the  hypothesis  of  a  South  Atlantic  land-com- 
munication in  the  Eocene  has  much  in  its  favour,  and  when  this 
is  really  established,  all  difficulty  in  explaining  the  distribution  of 
the  Cichlidae  will  have  disappeared.  In  the  meanwhile ...  we 
must  not  construct  bridges  without  being  aure  of  our  points  of 
attachment."  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  mentbned  that  those 
who  explain  the  distribution  of  certain  forms  of  life  by  the  former 
existence  of  a  land-connexion  between  the  sonthcrn  continents  by 
way  of  "  Antarctica,"  have  attached  some  importance  to  the  exist- 
ence of  fishes  of  the  genus  CaJaxias  in  the  freahwaters  of  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  South  America  and  the  Cape.  This  e^ndence 
has  been  shattered  by  Mr  Boulengor's  description  (in  a  memoir  of 
the  fishes  of  the  Congo)  of  a  marine  representative  of  the  genus 
in  question  from  the  Southern  Ocean. 

For  the  zoological  subregions  of  Neogaiea  the  reader  must  refer, 
as  in  the  case  of  most,  of  the  other  regions,  to  special  works  on 
jBoological  distribution. 

As  Arctogaea  includes  the  whole  of  the  rest  of.  the  land-surface 
of  the  globe  (with  the  exception  of  Antarctica)  it  b  almost  impoanble 
tntoMMm.  ^  K'^  *"y  general  diagnons  even  of  its  mammalian 
'^^^  '  fauna.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  at  the 
present  day  monotrcmcs  are  wholly  wanting,  while  marsupials  arc 
represented  only  by  one  or  two  species  oiopoesums  {Dtdtlpkys) 
in  North  America  and  by  cuscuses  {Fhalanjfier)  in  the  Austro- 
Malayan  subrcgion.  The  true  or  typical  Edentata  are,  if  we 
except  late  wanderers  from  Neogaea  into  North  America,  absent 
from  this  realm  at  the  present  date  and  during  the  Pleistocene; 
— 'irrence  of  a  ground-sloth  in  the  Pleistocene  of 

in  Academy,  vol.  iv.  (1904). 
Ttrttary  Vertebrafa  ojtkePayum  (London,  1906). 


Madagascar  being  probably  due  to  a  mittnterpcetatioa.  On  the 
other  naad,  this  region,  and  more  especially  its  eastern  half,  ia  the 
great  home  of  the  ungulate  mammab.  Indeed  rhinoGeraaes  may  be 
considered  absolutely  characteristic  of  yV^ocaea.  since  at  one  time 
or  another  they  have  ranged  over  the  whole  area,  except  Mada- 
rascar,  and  are  <^uite  unknown  elsewhere.  The  modem  land 
Camivora  are  likewise  an  essentially  Arcto^ic  group,  which  only 
found  its  way  into  Neogaea  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch ;  and 
the  realm  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  birthpla^  of  naost  of  the 
higher  groups  of  pkiccntal  mammals.  The  tortoises  of  the  family 
Tnonycnidae  form  an  exclusively  Arctogaean  group,  once  ranging 
all  over  the  realm,  although  long  since  extinct  in  Europe. 

If  Madagascar  be  excepted,  the  EthioiMan  region  (or  Ethiopia) 
is  the  most  distinct  of  all  the  regions  of  ArctopMa.  So  distioct 
is  it  that,  on  the  evidence  of  the  distribution  of^rootbs, 
Dr  H.  S.  Packard'  has  suggested  that  it  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  Arctogaca  to  form  a  realm  by  itself,  under 
the  name  of  Apogaea.  The  mammalian  fauna*  even  exduave  of 
the  Tertiary  one  of  Egypt,  does  not,  however,  countenance  such  a 
separation.  By  Sclater  and  Wallace,  Madagascar  was  included  io 
the  Ethiofuao  region,  but  that  island  was  subsequently  made  a 
region  by  itself  by  Dr  Blanford.  This  separation  of  Madagascar 
to  form  a  Malarasy  region  has  met  with  general  acceptance;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr  K.  I.  Pocock,*  who  bases  his  conclusion  on 
the  distnbution  of  trapdoor-spiders  (which  in  other  respects  accords 
curiously  well  with  uat  of  mammals),  it  is  not  justified.  The 
mammalian  evidence  appears,  however,  to  be  overwhdmin^y 
strong  in  its  favour;  ana  it  adso  reoeives  support  from  reptilian 
distribution.  Ail  are  agreed  that  the  Ethiopian  region  should 
exclude  that  part  of  Africa  which,  lies,  roughly  neaking.  north- 
ward of  the  tropic  <A  Cancer.  By  Sclater  and  Wallaoe  the  region 
was  taken  to  include  that  portion  of  Arabia  lying  to  the  south 
of  the  same  tropic;  but  Mr  Pocock'  has  pointed  out  that  this 
separation  of  Arabia  into  two  portions  is  not  supported  by  the 
distribution  of  scorpions^  and  he  would  refer  the  whole  of  it  to 
the  Mediterranean  transitional  region.  The  occurrence  of  a  tahr- 
goat  (IJemilragus)  in  Oman  lends  some  support  to  this  proposal 
since  that  genus  has  no  representative  in  Africa,  and  occurs  else- 
where only  in  the  Himalaya  and  the  mountains  of  southern  India. 
Other  wnters  have  not  accepted  Mr  Pocock's  emendation;  and 
the  reference  of  the  northern  naif  of  Arabia  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  the  southern  half  to  the  Ethiopian  region  is  usually  followed. 
The  area  is  admittedly  a  meeting-ground  of  at  least  two  faunas. 

Discoveries  in  the  Fayum  district  of  ^sypt  have  conclusively 

t roved  that  during  the  early  (Eocene)  part  01  the  Tertiary  period 
Ethiopia  was  a  great  centre  of  developmenf,  and  subsequently  of 
dispenal,  instead  of  having  received  (as  was  formerly  supposed) 
the  whole  of  its  higher  modem  mammalian  fauna  from  the  north. 
In  this  Ethiopian  centre  were  developed  the  ancestors  of  the 
elephants  (Probosddca)  and  of  the  hyraxes  (Hyracoidea);  the 
latter  jgrpup  being  represented  by  species  of  much  larger  size  than 
the  existing  forms,  some  of  the  former  of  which  ranged  into  southern 
Europe  during  the  later  Tertiary.  It  was  also  the  home  of  a 
peculiar  subordlnal  group  of  ungulates  (Barypoda),  i^rpified  by 
ArsinMheriumt  and  nuy  likewi^  have  beien  the  birthplace  of  the 
swine  (Suidae)  as  the  earliest  known  representative  m  that  group 
(Caiiokyus)  occurs  in  the  Fayum  Eocene.  The  hippopotamuses 
Qf  ippopotamidae),  which  appc^  to  be  descended  from  the  Tertiary 
Antnracotheriidae,  may  likewise  be  of  Ethionan  origiiu  and  the 
same  may  turn  out  to  be  the  case  with  the  giraffe  group  (Ciraffidac) 
although  definite  evidence  with  regard  to  the  latter  pmnt  is  wanting. 
The  occurrence  of  an  ostrich-like  flightless  bird  in  the  Fayum 
Eocene  the  oldest  known  representative  of  that  group'-is  sugges- 
tive that  the  Ratitae, originated  in  Ethiopia,  which  would  acraid 
well  with  their  distribution  both  in  the  present  and  the  past.  A 
giant  land-tortoise  iTesiudo)  \»  likewise  known  from  the  Fayure 
beds,  and  as  it  is  allted  to  the  usecies  recently  or  still  inhabiting 
Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  islands,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  tthiopian  Africa  was  likewise  the  centre  of  dcvcTopment  and 
dispersal  of  that  group. 

Turning  to  its  existing  mammalian  fauna.  Ethiopia  possesses  a 
number  oif  peculiar  family  or  generic  groups,  and  is  also  nearly 
equally  well  characterized  by  the  absence  of  others^  As  remarked 
by  Wallace,  one  of  its  characteristics  is  the  great  number  of  species 
of  large  size.  Among  the  Primates,  it  is  the  home  cf  the  typical 
group  of  the  Negroid  branch  of  the  human  species,  whose  oortncrn 
Umits  coincide  appnudmately  with  the  boundary  of  the  region 
itself,  being  replaced  in  northern  Africa  by  races  of  the  Caucasian 
stock.  GoriUais  and  chimpanzees  {Antkropppiikeevs)  are  peculiar 
to  the  region,  as  are  also  baboons  (Papio  and  Tkeropiihecus)^  if 
southern  Arabia  be  included.  Monkey*  abound,  and  although  in 
most  cases  nearly  allied  to  chose  of  the  Oriental  region,  are  genencally 

'Stienee,  ser.  2,  vol.  xix.  p.  221  (1904).  Dr  Packard  groups 
Notogaea  and  Neogaea  in  a  single  realm  under  the  name  Antarc^ 
togaea.  Some  other  writers,  sucn  as  Dr  H.  Gadow,  take  Notogaea 
to  include  all  the  three  southern  continents,  and  employ  Ihe  term 
Arctogaca  for  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

*Proc.  Zotd.  Soc.,  London,  1903.  pp.  340-368. 

■  Natural  Scittue,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  353-364  (1894). 
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^gdact.  The  ftodamw^  or  Imwiiidi,  indade  the  l>higo>  (G&iate) 
and  poCCM  (ftrodittmus),  of  vliach  the  latter  are  akin  to  the  Orienul 
fonaer  an  quite  diirinct  fxoni  the  Malagasy 


white  the 
femurs.  Amoofe  the  Caniivon,  the  aaid-votf  (Profiler),  the 
bunting-dos  ULycaan)  and  the  longeeied  fox  (Oleeyen)  aie  peculiar 
(cncrie  types,  aa  are  aevenl  forma  of  moniooaea  (Herpotinae) ; 
vdule  the  spotted  hyaena  forma  a  subgenus  oy  itself.  The  bear- 
faiDtly  (Ureklae),  on  the  other  hand,  b  totally  absent.  In  the 
nreat  oagulate  order  the  African  elephant  is  wVMy  sundered  from 
■ta  Asiatic  cousin,  as  are  the  two  species  of  rhirtooaros  from  their 
Mpnsentatives  in  the  Oriental  region;  indeed  each  group  b  sub- 
generieaUy  distinct.  The  hyraxes,  forming  cbe  suborder ' Hyra- 
coidm,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  eingle  outlying  Syrian  species, 
confined  to  Ethiopia.  Zebraa  and  true  wild  asses  are  lilEewise 
ptr"'***'  to  the  region.  More  remarkable  b  the  extraordinary 
mimber  of  pecuUar  genera  of  antelopes,  a  few  of  which  range, 
however,  into  North  Africa,  Syria  and  Arabia:  the  African 
buffaloes  are  marisedty  different  from  those  of  Asia;  and  sheep 
and  goats  an  absent  from  the  region,  with  the  exception  of  intruding 
into  It  to  some  extent  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sudan  and  Abyssinia. 
The  riraffe^tamily  <Ciraffidae),  as  represented  by  nraffes  (Giro^e) 
and  the  okapi  iOcapia),  b  absolutely  confined  to  tab  region,  from 
whirh  the  deer>tribe  (Cervidae)  b  completelv  absent.  Chevrotains, 
or  moBse-deer,  are  represent  by  the  pecunar  genus  Donaikirittm 
(or  Hyamoschus):  in  the  pigs  the  wart-hogs  (Fkac0tktterus)t  forest- 
hogs  iHyloekogrui),  and  the  bush-pigs  (subgenus  Polamoduerus), 
with  the  exoeption  of  one  Malagasy  species,  are  now  unknown 
daewhcre,  as  are  also  hippopotamuses.  Rodents  include  a  number 
of  peculiar  types,  among  which  may  be  notked  the  scaly-tailed 
aquvreb  (Anomaluridae),  the  jumping-hares  (Psilrlss),  the  strand* 
moles  (Bothyergidae),  the  orested*raU  iL9pmifmys)t  and  the  cane- 
rau  {Tkryotwmys.  or  Aulacodus):  the  last  beii»  nearlv  allied  to 
Sooth  American  forms,  la  dw  Inseaivora.  moles  CTai|»dae)  are 
absoit,  the  jumping-shrews  (Macrascelididae)  are  solely  African, 
akfaott^  ranging  north  of  the  Sahara,  while  the  golden  moles 
(ChiyaocUoridae)  and  the  Potamogalidae  are  exclusively  Ethio- 
pian. Lastly,  the  ant-bears,  or  aard-varks  (Otycteiopodidae). 
lapiesent  a  suborder  of  the  Edentata  unknown  euewhere;  while 
the  African  pangoUitt  (Manidae)  dUbr  mafkedly  from  their  Ciriental 

lunQi^BQ.  

The  Ethiopian  birds  are  kas  peculiar.  The  ostrich  {SlnUkio) 
eanges,  in  suitable  localities,  all  over  the  region,  thus  entering 
the  Mediterranean  traositioo-rerioQ  in  the  north.  The  gutnea> 
fvwb  (NurakUnae)  form  a  subfamily  confined  to  Ethiopia  and 
MHdniersr  where  true  pheasants  are  unknown.  Other  peculbr 
types  are  ptantaia-eatera  (Musophagidae),  colies  (Orfndae),  wood- 
hoopoes  (inisoridae),  barbets  (Megabemklae),  ground-hombilU 
(0ncsm»);  sscntary-birds  (Serpeauriklae),  gkuoy  starHngft  (Lam- 
pnltmis),  OK»peckera  (BaMofa),  the  genera  lamanus  and  Tele- 
pkarns,  as  well  aa  a  number  of  others,  aU  of  which  are  unknown 
m  Madagascar,  la  additkMi  to  true  pheaaaata,  wrens  (Troglodyt- 
idae)  andwater-oweb  (Cindidae)  are  unknown  in  the  Ethiopian 

Apart  from  the  widespread  Trionychoklea  (of  whidi  there  are 
two  genera  peculbr  to  the  recipn),  the  Ethiopian  fresh-water 
%  beking  to  the  sectfam  Pleurodira;  the  two  senera  Petth 
mtimsm  and  SitmMtatntt  bemg  common  to  Africa  and  Madagascar, 
and  aidmown  dsewhere.  The  Amphisbaenhiae  are  common  to 
Neogaea  and  Etbkwia,  to  the  exclusion  of  Madagascar;  but  the 
GenrtMoaaridae  and  Zonuridae,  on  the  other  hand,  are  restricted  to 
tfie  present  regioA  and  Madagascar,  wMdi  dso  form  the  head- 
iraartars  of  chameleoos.  In  contrast  to  the  btter  community  b 
am  absence  in  Madagascar  of  AgamhiM  and  Varaoidae.  which  are 
oommoa  in  Ethiopia.  The  absence  of  slow-worms  and  their  kindred 
(Angnidae)  b  a  marked  negative  feature  of  the  present  region. 
As  regards  batrachians,  the  re^on  has  no  sakmanden  or  other 
tafled  forms,  but,  in  common  %ith  India,  posse isei  caectlbns 
(Apoda);  whib  it  shares  the  ffnwp  of  tongueless  toads  (Agfossa) 
wia  Neogaea,  iu  peculiar  famt^  being  the  jCeggpedidae.  in  contra- 
dbtiflctkm  to  the  Sooth  American  fipklae.  The  Petobatidae  are 
absent,  and  true  toads  are  few,  but  frogs  are  abundant. 

Among  fishes,  Africa  sooth  of  the  Sahara  possesses  a  number  of 
peculbr  types.  With  Neogaea  it  diares  the  possesaion  of  the 
epical  hing-fishes  (Lepidosirenidae).  while  it  b  the  habitat  of  the 
apedes  of  bichir  (Poiypunu^  and  uilaNMiciUilqrr,  the  sole  survivore 
efftfie  aadsnt  group  of  irinfe-finned  ganoids  (Crossopterygii). 
The  other  families  peculiar  to  Ethiopb  are  the  Mormyridae  (pro- 
boscis-fishes), Phntodontidae,  and  Phrsctobemidae:  the  two  btter 
being  represented  only  by  a  single  qwcies  each.  The  Not opteridae. 
OpMooephaUdae,  An»Mtklae,  Oaphramenldae  and  Mastacembe- 
Kdae  ara  common  to  Ethiopb  and  the  Oriental  terion.  In  addition 
to  the  Lepidosirenklae.  the  Charadnidae  are  peculiar  to  thb  regkm 
and  Neogaea.  The  Cichfidae  occur  in  Madagascar,  EthM>pb.  the 
Oriental  region  and  Neogaea;  and  the  Osttoglossidae  are  common 
to  the  bat  three  of  these  regioas,  aa  well  aa  AostraHa,  while  the 
Nandidae  are  Ethiopbn,  Oriental  and  Neotropical.  On  the 
whole,  the  aliinides  of  the  fish-fauna  of  Ethiopb  mn  nearest  to 
that  of  the  Oriental  reghm.  and,  secondly,  to  that  of  South 
America. 

Although  invertebrates  do  not  come  vithin  the  scope  of  the 


preaeat  article,  it  may  be  mentioned  thst  Gthk)pb  fa  lenaikable 
for  the  total  absence  m  fresh-water  cny-fishes. 

Aa  legards  its  past  history,  Ethiopian  Africa  was  in  connexion 
with  Indb  during  the  Triasoc  and  tnrasric  periods,  the  two  areas 
oollectivdy  forming  *'  Gondwanabna,"  which  doubtless  constituted 
a  portion  of  the  equatorial  bod-belt  referred  to  as  existing  during 
the  epochs  in  question.  Condwanabnd  was  the  home  01  a  large 
iecrion  of  the  anomodont  reptiles  from  which  mammab  have 
sprung;  and  it  b  quite  probable  that  the  evolution  of  the  latter 
group  took  place  within  the  present  area.     Between  the  Triaa 
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Natrun.  The  Tertiary  deposits  of  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Indb  indicate,  however,  that  Ethiopbn  Africa  was  m  free  communi- 
cation with  these  countries  during  the  upper  Miocene  and  Flkicene 
epochs.  There  occur,  for  instance,  dther  in  south-eastern  Asb  or 
Bouthera  Europe,  or  both,  during  the  btter  period  numerous  genera  of 
antelopes  now  restricted  to  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  giraffes,  oxapi-like 
ruminants  (Palaeotragus),  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  of  an  African 
type,  probaoly  xebras,  hippopotamuses,  baboons,  chimpanzees  and 
ostriches.  Owing  to  tmpenect  knowledge  of  Pliocene  Africa,  it  b 
imposrible  to  say  whether  these  types  were  first  devdoped  in 
Ethiopb  or  to  the  north-east,  and  consequently  whether  or  not 
Professor  Huxley  was  right  in  his  theory  that  the  modem  higher 
mammalian  fauna  of  Ethiopb  came  from  the  north.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  suggested  that  while  the  Bovidae  are  an  autochthonous 
Ethiopbn  group,  the  Cervidae  ori^nated  in  either  the  Hotairtic 
or  the  Oriental  region;  a  theory  which  if  confirmed  will  materially 
aid  in  explaining  the  absence  of  the  btter  group  from  Ethiopb. 
It  b  supported  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  primitive  ancestral  deer  in  the  European  Tertiary,  while  the 
ancestors  of  the  ^rndae  are  at  present  unknown,  whatever  be' 
the  truth  00  thb.|point,  it  b  manifest  that  whether  the  middb 
Tertbry  Bovidae  migrated  from  Ethiopia  to  Asb  or  in  the  oppointe 
direction,  there  must  have  been  some  cause  which  barxed  the 
entrance  by  the  same  route  into  the  btter  area  <A  all  memben 
of  the  deer-tribe  (as  well  as  bears).  It  should  be  added  that 
although  the  ancestral  Probosddea  were  Ethiopbn,  the  passage 
from  the  mastodons  into  the  true  elephants  appears  to  have  taken 
pboe  in  Aria;  a  drcumstance  which  would  imply  the  Aaiadc 
ornnn  of  the  African  elephant. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  oontiouatbn  of  the  Meaosoic  bod- 
bridge  between  Ethiopb  and  Neogaea  has  been  discussed  under 
the  heading  of  the  btter  area,  if  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
such  a  Gonneadon  are  valid,  it  b  to  the  old  mammal  fauna  joi 
Ethiopb  that  we  must  probably  look  for  the  progenitors  of  the 
Santa  Crux  fauna  of  Patagonb.  Very  noteworthy  b  the  alleged 
occurrence  of  remains  of  primitive  armadillos  in  the  OCgocene  beds 
of  southern  Europe  in  assocbtion  with  those  of  pangolina  and 
aard-varks;  rince,  if  these  fossib  be  rightly  dctermmed.  there  at 
once  arises  the  probability  of  Africa  having  been  the  origuul  home 
of  the  entire  Edentate  order. 

In  the  case  of  an  bland  lying  00  doae  to  the  African  continent 
as  does  Madagascar  the  natural  expectation  wouM  be  that  ita 
fauna  should  be  intimately  reUted  to  that  of  the  former. 
As  a  matter  of  faa — in  the  case  of  mammals  and  birds, 
at  any  rat^^it  is  much  more  distinct  from  the  Ethiopbn 
fauna  than  b  the  btter  from  the  fauna  of  dther  Uie  Oriental  or 
the  Holaecric  region.  The  evidence — from  the  above-mentioued 
noupe— in  favour  of  reco^izing  a  distinct  Mabgasy  region  b  ift 
fact  positively  overwhdnuns.  while  it  b  also  supported  in  some 
degree  by  the  distribution  01  groups  other  than  those  named.  In 
place  of  the  Ethiopbn  assemblage  of  apes,  monkeys,  babooaiu 
galagos  and  pottos,  Madagascar  (ti^ether  with  the  Comoro  isbnd^ 
possesses  an  absolutely  unique  fauna  of  lemurs,  constituting  the 
faiAily  Lemuridae,  which,  as  now  understood,  b  confined  to  thb 
bland,  where  it  is  represented  by  the  three  subfamily-groups  of 
sifakas  (Indrisinae),  true  lemurs  (Lemurirtae),  and  aye-ayes  (Qiir»> 
myinae).  All  these  animab  agree  with  one  another  in  the  char- 
acters of  the  tymfanic  region  of  the  skull;  thereby  differing  from 
the  African  and  Oriental  Prosimbe,  but  agredng  with  the  Europeaa 
Oligocene  Adapts,  which  must  apparently  be  regarded  as  the  ances- 
tral form.  Thb  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  theory  advanced 
many  yean  ago  by  Huxley  that  Madagascar  recdved  lU  lemuroid 
fauna  from  Europe  at  a  very  early  date,  since  which  time,  at  any 
rare,  it  has  been  iaobted  from  Africa.  Some  of  the  Flastocene 
Mab^osy  lemun  were  much  brger  than  any  of  the  living  forms; 
rivalling  In  this  respect  a  chimpanzee.  The  Caraivora  are  repre- 
sented only  by  a  small  number  of  spedes.  mostly  referable  to 
peculbr  genera,  of  Viverridae,  among  which  the  fossa  (jCryM*^ 
procia)  b  the  largest.  In  the  ungubtes  there  are  only  two  extinct 
nedcs  of  hippopotamus  and  a  livins  bush-pig,  the  ancestors  of  all 
three  of  which  brobably  crossed  the  Mozambique  channel  by  swim- 
ming; and  Edentata  are  equally  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Inwctivora,  on  the  other  hand,  are  represented  by  the  tearecs 
(Centetldae).  with  numerous  generic  types,  whose  nearest  rebtives 
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apoeftr  to  be  the  -wttt.  Indiao  •olenodons.  The  bats  are  Ukewiae- 
dtnerent  from  thoae  of  the  mainland;  a  notable  feature  being  the 
occurrence  ol  flying-foxea  of  the  Aiiatic  and  Australian  genus 
PUropH*.  Of  the  countless  rodents  of  Africa,  all  are  wanting; 
while  the  only  members  of  that  group  inhabiting  the  island  are 
certain  rat-like  animals  collectively  oonftituting  tne  family  Neso-' 
myidae. 

The  birds  are  scarcely  ka  remarkable  than  the  mammals,  such 
common  Ethiopian  types  as  tlie  ostrich,  secretary-bird,  honey- 
guides  (JndicaU>r)t  wood-hoopooi,  ground-hornbilu,  ox-peckers, 
barbcts  and  glossy  starlings  being  entirely  unknown.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Malaga^iy  region,  inclusive  of  the  Mascarene  islands, 
comprises  quite  a  number  of  distinctive  bird-genera,  such  as  MesiUs, 
Tylas,  Artamia,  Calicalicus,  Biuyuns,  PkiUpiUa,  Aldomis  and 
Le^osomus;  the  first  of  these  representing  a  peculiar  family  of 
game-birds,  while  the  last,  including  only  the  kirombo,  forms  a 
subfamily  of  rollers  (Coraciidae).  In  the  Pleistocene  the  ostrich 
group  was  represented  by  various  apeda  of  Ae/tyomis,  probably 
tne  original  of  the  legendary  roc;  while  within  historic  times 
Mauritius  and  Reunion  were  the  respective  homes  of  the  two  species 
of  dodo  {Didus),  and  Rodriguez  was  inhabited  by  the  solitaire 
{Peaophaps)t  the  three  constituting  the  family  Dididae. ,  The 
guinea-fowls,  on  the  contrary,  form  a  group  common  to  the  Ethiopian 
and  Malagasy  regions  and  are  unknown  elsewhere. 

Many  oi  the  features  of  the  reptilian  fauna  are  alluded  to  under 
the  headings  of  Neogaea  and  the  bthioman  reraon.  Among  lizards, 
the  absence  oS  Agamidae,  Veranidae.  Lacertidae,  Amphisbaenidae 
and  Anguidae  is  very  remarkable,  nnce  all  these  except  the  last 
are  Ethiopian.  In  aadition,  Madagascar  possesses,  apart  from  the 
cosmopolitan  sldnks  and  geckos,  only  Gerrhosauridae,  Zonuridae 
and  chameleons  (Chamaeleontidae),  which  are  essentially  African 
Rroups.  Affinity  with  Neogaea  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
few  Iguanas,  of  snakes  of  the  boa  group  (especially  the  genus  Boa), 
and  of  Podocuemis  among  the  tortoises.  The  other  plcurodiiaa 
tortoises  arc,  however,  of  an  Ethiopian  type.  The  same  may 
perhaos  be  said  with  regard  to  the  giant  land-tortoises  of  the  genus 
Tesiuaa^  which  in  Pleistocene  or  modem  times  were  wread  over 
all  the  islands  of  the  region,  while  they  existed  in  Amca  in  the 
Eocene,  as  well  as  in  India  in  the  Pliocene.  The  spider-tortoise 
(Pyxis)  is  a  peculiar  cryptodiran  Malagasy  genus.  In  the  matter 
of  batrachians  the  Malagasy  region  lacks  Doth  coecUians  (Apoda) 
and  tonguelcss  toads  (Agfossa),  while  it  has  abundance  of  true  frogs 
(Raainae).  amon^  them  the  Oriental  genus  Rhacophortu.  Of  fishes, 
the  peculiar  Ethiopian  types  are  absent  from  the  present  region, 
although  the  community  of  the  Cichlidae  to  Neogaea  and  the 
Ethiopian,  Malagasy  and  Oriental  regbns  is  noteworthy.  It  may 
be  added  that  Madagascar  differs  from  Ethiopia  in  possessing  one 
fresh-water  cray-fish,  the  representative  of  a  genus  by  itself. 

The  radical  distinctness  of  the  Malagasy  fauna  is  thus  demon- 
strated from  all  udes.  That  the  island  has  been  separated  from 
Ethiopia  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  Tertiary  period  b  self- 
evident.  The  interpretation  of  its  relationships  with  other  re^ns 
ia,  however,  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is  generally  considered  that 
the  Comoro  and  Seychclle  groups  mark  the  line  of  a  former  con- 
nenon  between  Madagascar  and  India,  and  also  with  South  Africa; 
but  It  b  evideat  that  this  line  must  have  been  closed  to  the  passage 
of  mammab  nnce  a  very  remote  date,  as  b  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  the  lorises  of  Ceylon  and  southern  India  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  Malagasy  lemurs,  and  much  nearer  to  the  African  pottos. 
Whether  the  occurrence  of  South  American  types  of  reptiles  (boas, 
Podocntmis,  and  iguanas)  in  Madagascar  ancl  not  in  Africa  can  be 
held  to  indicate  a  late  connexion  with  Neogaea  by  way  of  the 
Pacific,  cannot  yet  be  decided.  The  occurrence  of  iguanas  in  Fiji 
is,  however,  as  noteworthy  as  b  the  community  of  Miolania  tp 
Patagonia  and  Queensland.  Moreover,  Polynesia  b  evidently  a 
sttbstding  area.  In  the  opinion  of  Captain  F.  Hutton  *  the  land- 
diells  otthe  genus  Endodonta^  which  range  all  through  Polynesia, 
New  Zealand,  eastern  Australia,  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines, 
with  an  outlier  in  Ceylon^  afford  the  best  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
Poly ne»an  continent,  the  Singhalese  outlier  pointing  to  the  conclu- 
don  that  thb  group  of  molluscs  originally  came  from  the  north. 
The  moUuscan  evidence  will  not,  nowever,  explain  the  South 
American  connexion. 

Zoolojpcal  evidence  of  the  latter  connenon,  by  way  of  Antarctica, 
U  afforded  by  the  eartliworms  of  the  family  Acanthodrilidae,  which 
are  unknown  north  of  the  equator,  although  their  occurrence  in 
Kladagascar  may  poiiit  to  a  northern  origin.  Additional  evidence 
of  a  connexion  with  Patagonb  is  afforded  by  the  occurrence  in  the 
Tertiary  strata  of  South  America  and  New  2ealand  of  a  number  of 
diallow-water  marine  invertebrates.  Further,  the  occurrence  of 
these  forms  in  older  strata  in  South  America  than  in  New  Zealand 
suggests  that  the  migration  took  place  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  area. 

The  relatively  small  and  wholly  tropical  or  subtropical  Oriental 
region  was  originally  taken  to  include  tiie  Punjab;  but  in  a  memoir. 
of  which  an  abstract  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London ior  i(>(X>  (vol.  txvii.  p.  484),  Dr  BUnford  came 

^  Indtx  Pamuu  Nam-Zealandiat  (London,  1904). 


to  the  conclusion  thac  the  I\iBJiAi  differs  so  remaffcably  in  its 
fauna  from  the  rest  of  India  that  it  cannoc  be  indudad  in  the 
Oriental  region,  and  must  be  asdgned  to  the  Mediter-  gu^aiM 
raneaa  timnsitional  region.  To  the  latter  bekmgs  alao  the  ^1!^, 
Himalayan  area  above  the  foreata.  as  does  Tibet.  India  ^^ 
proper,  toptther  with  Ceylon,  b  reyrded  as  a  single  mAndiynmm 
of  the  Oriental  region,  under  the  title  of  Cisgangetic,  while  the 
Himalaya  and  Burma  form  a  second  aabr^>an.  the  Tranagansetie, 
which  also  includes  southern  China,  Tonqiun,  Siam  and  Cambodia. 
A  third  subrogion,  the  Malayan,  includes  southern  Tenaaaerian,  the 
Malay  Pentnaula.  and  the  Malay  Aich'ipdago  cxduaiwe  of  Celebes 
In  the  map  in  the  present  article  thQ  bat-named  isfamd  b  included 
in  the  present  rcmon,  although,  as  stated,  it  b  by  preferenoe  i^ored 
to  an  Austro-Maby  transitioBai  region.  WaUaioe  drew  the  main 
hnc  dividing  the  Oriental  from  the  AusttaUan  region  between  the 
islands  of  BaU  and  Lombok,  and  between  Borneo  and  Cefefan: 
"  The  strait  Ibetwocn  Bali  and  Lombok|  b  here  fifteen  miles  wide, 
so  that  we  aoay  pass  in  two  hours  from  one  treat  division  of  tlw 
earth  to  another,  differing  as  caaentially  in  tneir  aniaoal  life  aa 
Europe  does  from  America.  If  we  travel  from  Java  or  Borneo  to 
Celebes  or  the  Moluccas,  the  diffeftnce  is  still  more  atrikinc."  The 
hydrographic  results  obtained  by  the  Dutch  Siboasa  Expeditioa 
show,  however,  that  although  there  exiau  a  line  01  great  dqsth 
separating  the' two  areas,  tnb  line  on  no  point  conris|iunda  to 
"  Wallaoe^a  line."  On  the  contrary,  ifr  passes  east  of  Ttmor  and 
through  the  Banda  and  Molucca  seas*  separating  Sola  from  Bum, 
Obi  and  Halmaheira.  For  thb  line  wfidi  i«pkces  "  Wallace's 
line,"  Dr  A.  Pebeneer  has  proposed  the  naoM  of  '*  Wcber'a  Unc." 
It  b  thb  "  Weber'aUne"  which  maila  the  real  divbion  between 
the  Arctogaeic  and  the  Notogacic  famas,  although  it  has  been 
convenient  to  make  Celebes  the  centre  of  an  intermcdbta  tnwsi- 
tional  ws^tk. 

The  Oriental  region  agrees  with  the  Ethiopbn  in  being  inhabited 
by  elephants,  rhinoocrosrs,  buffaloes,  aeveral  large  teprcaentativta 
of  theTelklae  (among  which  the  lion,  leopard  and  hunting-leopard 
are  common  to  the  two  areas),  and  numerous  civets  and  mongooaes. 
The  elephant  and  the  three  apecies  of  riiinoceroa  are,  ho^ 


su^nerically  distinct  from  dieir  Ethiopian  relatives,  and  the 
buffakies  are  also  widely  different  from  those  of  Afrio.     WiU 


cattle  (of  the  subgenus  Bibos),  as  represented  by  the  gaur  and  the 
bantin,  are  peculiar  to  thb  region;  and.  with  the  exception  of 
gazelles,  antelopes  are  pooriy  represented,  although  the  three, 
genera  Antilopf  (btackbuck),  Tetroceraa  (chouaui]^).  and  Troftf- 
camdus  (nilgai)  are  reatricted  to  the  area.  Southern  India  haa 
one  tahr  (Hemttragtu)  in  its  mountains,  and  thb  genus  alao  oecun 


three  peculiar  Aibgenera  of  Cema,  namely  Rusn,  Hydapkna  and 
Riutma^V>  the  exduaion  of  the  typical  red  deer  group.  The 
typical  Ttagjdus  represents  the  chevrotains;  and  the  pigs,  unlike 
those  of  Ethiopb.  belong  to  the  typical  section  of^^ui.  Ip  addition 
to  Neonea,  tne  MaUy  subregion  is  now  the  sole  habitat  fd  iaptm 
(Tapiridae).  A  notable  distinction  from  Ethiopia  is  the  prcseaoe 
of  bears,  which  are,  however,  distinct  from  the  typical  t/rsiu  ardmi 
group  of  the  north.*  Borneo  and  Sumatra  form  the  home  of  the 
orang-utan  (Stmm),  the  sole  Oriental  representative  of  the  Simiida^ 
while  the  jiibbons  (Hylofaatidae),  which  range  as  far  west  as  the 
eastern  HimaUya,  are  restricted  to  the  region.  The  monkeys  are 
all  generically  distinct  from  those  of  Ethiopia.  The  taraier  repre- 
senu  a  family  (Tarnidae)  by  itself;  and  the  kmsea  a  subfamily 
(Nycticebinae)  peculiar  to  the  forest-tracts.  Fruit-bats  of  the  geneia 
Pteropus,  /{MUKr/M  and  Cynopurus  help  to  distinguiah  the  repon 
from  Ethiopia;  whib  among  the  Inaectivora  the  tupab.  or  tree- 
shrews  (Tupaiiidae),  with  three  genera,  and  the  rat-anrewa  (Gym- 
nurinae).  also  with  three  genmc  modifications,  are  likewise  solely 
OrieotaL  The  cobegoa,  or  Aying-lemure  USaUopiUueus),  represent 
an  ordinal  group  (Dermoptere)  peculiar  to  thb  region;  while  these 
are  aeveral  distinctive  genem  of  rodenta,  espccUlly  m  the  mountains 
of  the  Philippines,  where  some  approximate  closely  to  the  Australian 
type  represented  by  Hydr<mys^ 

Pangolins,  of  a  type  different  from  those  of  Ethiopia,  alone  repre- 
sent the  Edentata.  A  striking  feature  of  the  mammalian  fauna  of 
the  region  is  the  presence  of  so  many  ^uUar  and  probably  archaic 
typca  in  the  Malay  subrc«ion,  and  the  affinity  of  the  fauna  of  thb 
■area  to  that  of  western  Africa.  Both  districts  may  be  said  to  be 
highly  conservative  in  the  matter  of  their  faunaa. 

The  birda  are  extremely  abundant,  and  include  a  number  of 
peculbr  genera  to  which  detailed  reference  is  impossible.  There  is 
no  representative  of  the  ostrich  group:  ftnd  the  place  of  guinea- 
fowb  IS  taken  by  pea-fowl  {Ptuo)  and  aigus-pheamnts  (^rgMMsna), 
while  francolins  (Ffancdmus)  aoound.  Attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  abundance  of  pheawnts,  pigeons,  ktng-fishera.  sunbirds, 
flycatchen  and  ctariines.  The  baboltfs  (Timeliuiae)  are  especblly 
numerous,  the  group  allied  to  the  hiU-robin  (LMfArtxj  being  peculiar 
to  the  region,  aa  are  also  the  green  bulbub  (CAMre^fu).    True 

*One  member  of  thb  group  has  recently  been  described  from 
the  Shan  States. 
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bolbob  (PyeaonolkiM)  kad  }iag<niW9  (Dicniridae)  aie  also  more 
abundant  tbui  daewtim;  while  the  braao-bilb  (Eu^lMinidar)  are 
pecaliar. 

Amoof  icptilet,  the  loag-aooutcd  croeodilea  of  the  genera  CamaUs 
aod  Tomisloma  are  ehewhere  unknown  at  the  pretent  day.  The 
river'toftoiiea  of  the  family  Trion>Thidae  have  three  peculiargeneia  * 
while  the  other  fresh-water  tortoiaes  differ  from  thoee  of  Ethiopia 
in  beioiip:inf  to  the  Kction  Crypcodira.  of  which  there  an  a  number 
of  peeuhar  generic  type*.  The  family  Platvatemidae  is  aoldy  repre* 
■ented  by  a  tortoise  confined  to  the  Malay  countriea  In  the 
Kzarda  the  iamilv  Anguidae  it  represented  by  one  genus;  Agamidae 
are  very  abunoant:  and  indfioe  several  types  peculiar  to  the 
region,  among  which  may  be  noticed  the  Aying<dFagons  (Aroco). 
Cnameleons  are  rare.  The  burrowing<anakes  of  tne  genus  Tjpkiopa 
are  eaoeedtngly  numerous;  the  allied  llynidae  are  common  to 
India  and  Neogaea;  whSe  the  Uropeltidae  are  restricted  to  India 
and  Ceylon.  In  the  presence  of  pythons  the  region  agrees,  with 
Ethiopia,  as  it  docs  in  possessing  cobraa;  but  it  divides  with 
Nceq^Bec  the  rame  of  t|ie  Ambl^noermalidae,  white  it  is  also  inhabited 
by  ptt>vipere  (Cretalinae),  which  form  an  exclusively  Asiatic  and 
Aiomcan  group  Among. the  Amphibia,  the  ngion  agrees  with 
Ethiopia  in  possessing  representatives  of  the  Umbleas  Apoda,  but 
<filen  in  the  presence  ot'froes  of  the  family  Pelobatidae,  while 
toads  (Bufoniike)  and  true  non  (Raninae),  especially  those  of 
the  fetuia  Rhacopkonu,  are  abunoant. 

or  the  fishes  it  must  suflKceto  state  that  lung-fiahes  and  ganoids 
are  absent,  as  are  also  Mormyridae.  But  the  families  Ophio- 
oephaKdae  (serpent-heads)  and  Rhynchobdtfllidae  (or  Mastacem- 
buidae),  whidi  have  a  few  African  representatives,  are  abundant ; 
while  the  CoWtidae  are  a  group  unknown  in  Ethiopia.  Siluridae 
and  Cyprinidae  are  common. 

AUiiaion  has  bren  already  made  to  the  presence  of  African  forms 
of  mammals  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  northern  India  (some  ol 
which  are,  hoirewitr,  within  the  Mediterranean  transition*region); 
and  it  may  be  added  that  remains  of  a  baboon  iPapio)  and  of  a 
larne  pangolin  allied  to  the  west  African  wpeatM  have  been  found 
in  If  adrss. 

Few  wofds  moat  suiRoe  for  the  Malayan  trensltional  area,  which 
cnibiacca  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Ac;  and  has  a  fauna  shcywina  a 
Mending  of  that  of  the  Oriental  with  that  of  the  Austntian 
region.'  While  Celebes  possesses  a  small  buffalo  allied 
to  the  Indian  species,  a  monkey  {CynopUhtt%s\  and  a 
peculiar  type  of  pig  (llaMraM).  it  has  also  cuscvses 
{Phalanfir)j  while  cassowaries  cockatoos  and  other 
Notogacic  types  occur  in  the  area.  A  notable  feature  is  also  the 
absence  of  (Sprinidae  (carps)  from  Celebes,  although  they  are 
abundant  in  BOTneo. 

The  Meditemnean  transition-region,  the  limitations  of  which 
are  approximately  shown  on  the  map,  must  likewise  be  dismissed 
with  brief  notice;  its  fauna  at  the  easteoi  end  being 
intehnediate  between  those  of  the  Oriental  aod  the 
Holarctic  regkin,  while  in  the  west  it  serves  as  the 
No-flianVland  between  the  Hoterrtk:  and  the  Ethiopian 
faunas.  The  most  distinct  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
fauna  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Tibet,  where  are  such  peculiar  types 
aiBoag  mammals  as  the  takin  (0Ntf«rr«f>.  the  chiru  antelope  (ran. 
tkd0p$),  the  yak.  representing  a  subgenus  of  Bm,  snub-nosed 
■Mmbeys  {Rkinobitkeens),  the  giant  panoa  {/idwo^)^  and  certain 
pecnfiar  shrews  {Necio^). 

Farther  west  the  great  mole-rat  (Spolsar),  the  rabbit  (aubgenus 
OryctaUtmi)  and  the  two  species  of  fallow^leer  (subgenus  I>aiaa), 
are  very  characteristic  of  the  Mediterranean  aone,  whkh  b  also 
the  home  of  the  addax  antelope  {Addax),  the  Barbery  sheep  (sub- 
genas  Amimolnpa),  and  numerous  true  eheep,  wild  goat»  and 
gaaeflea.  OenodoKiyttu,  the  gundi,  is  a  characteristic  North  African 
genus  of  rodents.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  with  the  Mediter- 
reman  none  we  enter  the  domain  of  typical  deer  of  the  red  deer 
mup  (Crmif},  and  of  beara  of  the  bfovm  bear  gfT>up  (I/rres  arcfiu). 
The  wcif  ana  the  fox  are  also  animals  whose  territory  we  reach 
on  entering  the  Mediterranean  cone,  although  neither  of  these,  or 
the  brown  bear,  are  confined  to  this  tract,  or  even  to  thePslae- 
arctic  section  of  the  Hobrctic  region. 
^  Reference  to  many  other  animals  of  the  Mediterranean  tract 
#in  be  found  under  the  heading  of  the  Pabearctse  subregien. 

The  Holarctic  region,  which  comprises  the  whole  on  the  land 
lying  northward  oT  the-  Mediterranean  transitional  aone  in  the 
eastern,  and  north  of  the  Sonoran  aone  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  aoologicat  provinces 
of  the  globe.  The  whole  territory  is  extra-cn»plcal.  and 
It  Is  inhabited  at  the  present  day  neither  by  monotremes,  mar- 
aopials,  edentates,  lemore  nor  monkeys,  although  representatives 
of  the  three  latter  occur  in  portions  en  the  Mediterranean  trensi- 
tMMial  legioa.  The  types  common  to  the  eastern  and  western 
halves  of  this  region  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
noilliern  Pacific,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  main  communication 
took  place  by  way  of  Berin|[  Strait,  although  It  has  been  suggested 
that  there  was  also  a  bnd-bndge  connecting  the  European  coatinent 
with  Iceland,  and  thus  with  Greenland. 
AaMOf  characteristic  gmupa  of  mammala  ooreraon  to  the  two 


halvea  of  the  Hohuctic  repon  (or  ia  aoma  nstaoeea  of  partioaa  of 
the  adjaceat  traasiiional  aones  to  the  aouthward)  the  folhminf 
may  be  mentioned:  elk  (iUccf),  reindeer  (ibmc^fcr),  wapiti  {fitm* 
eanadram  and  its  Asiatic  repreaentatives),  bison  (subgenus  oium)^ 
bighorn  sheep  (Oms  iomadensis  and  its  repreaentativea  i^  north* 
eastern  Asia),  musk-ox  {Onbes^t  now  extinct  in  die  eastern  hami- 
sphere,  glutton  or  wolverine  (oa/0),  brown  bear  (Unms  anhu  and 
its  representatives  in  north-east  Asia  and  Anienca),  lym  (AUf 
/jrwr),  wolf  (Csatt  htpms),  fox  (C  9idpt$),  pine-narten  (Jiaslda 
niaritt  and  the  allied  Amencan  form),  ermine  aiyl  weasel  (Pmionrns)^ 
variable  hare  {LePus  Umidtu  and  its  rdatives),  picaa  (Ockatoaa,  or 
LatomysUbmymXCasim'),  marmots  {A  fetomy$)t  chtprounks  (raanaj), 
susliks  (spermopkUta,  or  C^iilm),  jumpinj^fliioe  (Zapar),  neld-nice* 
or  voles  {Mtcrttus,  or  Arvkolah  lemmings  (LmmuM  and  Dkro- 
stofiyx),  mole-shrews  (I/rofr«clHa),*  and  several  genen  of  bats.  To 
these  may  be  added,  as  more  essclusively  arctic  forms*  the  polar 
bear  lUrsu^  maritimus),  and  the  arctic  fox  (Camis  log^ar).  There 
are  likewire  many  aroups  or  spedea  of  birds  oommon  to  the  two 
divisions  of  the  re^n.    Among  i^iles,  the  pond-toitoiscs  of  the 

R^nus  £iM^,  if  we  include  their  Pieistooenetaage,  are  an  essentially 
olarctk:  (and  Mcditerranean-Sonoran)  group.  In  legaid  to 
fishes,  the  Whole  area  is  charaetetired  by  the  abundance  of  stuipaona 
(Adpenseridae),  caspa  (Cyprinidae),  pike  (Esoddae),  and  the  salmon- 
group  (SaluMMiidae),  coupled  witn  the  acaictty  of  cat-fiahas 
(Siluridae). 

Further  testimony  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  Holaictic  rwlon 
is  afforded  by  the  presence  on  the  two  sidea  of  the  P^uific  Una 
in  most  caaes  nowhere  die)  of  true  alllgatora  (^tt^olsr),  giant 
salamanden  {CrTfptobranckus  and  MtfoMMlnckm^  really  scarodv 
worthy  of  separation),  and  shovel-beaked  sturgeons  {jScatktrkymehai}. 
Again,  it  is  highly  probable  that  P«re  Davkl>  deer  of  Central  Asia, 
alone  representing  the  genus  Eiaphwus,  is  akin  to  the  foric-antlercd 
deer,  liazama,  at  North  America:  and  many  other  analogous 
instances  might  be  quoted.  Finally^  the  diatribution  of  eaftb*k 
worms  affords  the  strongest  ccmfirmation  of  the  view  that  the  two 
halves  of  the  Hobrctic  region  form  but  a  rin^  aoolo^ical  province, 
with  the  Mediterranean  and  Sonoran  sonea  as  tnnaitioaal  appen- 
daaes. 

In  briefl;^  reviewing  some  of  the  chief  faonistic  arena  of  the 
Pabearctic,  as  distinct  from  the  Nearctic,  subregion,  it  will  ba 
convenient  to  indude  some  of  the  groups  and  species 
inhabiting  the  tranaitiona^  Mediterranean  aone,  much  of 
whkh  »  in  reality  only  a  portion  of  the  Pabeairctic  sub- 
region.  Distinctive  of  the  area  in  thb  wider  sense  are 
a  number  of  wiM  sheep,  such  as  Oiris  musm^n,  gmdim 
pdi^  &c,  which  have  no  representatives  on  the  other  safe  of  Bering 


be  regarded  as  Pabearctic  (in  the. sense  of  Old  World)  types;  aa 
are  auo  wild  horses  (Efuus  cabaUus  pntwaUkii),  and  the  kiang 
(E.  hemumus)  and  onager  (E.  htmippus),  the  two  btter  bdng 
commonly  termed  wild  asses,  although  widely  different  from  the 
African  animals  propcriy  sorcalled.  There  are  also  many  peculiar 
types  of  deer,  inclusive  of  the  red  deer  (Cersai  cfopkar),  PAre 
David's  deer  {Eiapkwm),  the  roe-deer  (Caprvofiu),  and  the  musk* 
deer  {Moxkui)-,  whib  the  Chinere  water-deer  (Hyd^daphu)  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  forms  from  the  Mediterranean  aone. 
Cameb  {Camilus)  are  a  type  quite  unknown  east  of  Bering  Sea. 
Among  tne  Camivora,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  raccoon-dog 
{NycUrtmles),  the  panda  {Aetmnts),  now  a  Htmabyan  and  Chinere 
type,  but  occurring  in  the  bter  Tertbry  of  England  and  the  con- 
tinent, ud  the  tiger  {Felts  litru):  the  last  bdng  esrentbDy  a 
Siberian  and  Mongolbn  animal  whkii  only  reached  Indb  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  never  penetrated  to  Ceylon. 
Badgere  {Milts)  are  unknown  in  the  Nearctic  region.  In  the 
Insectivora  the  water-shrew  {NeiH^s  or  Crotsopua)  w  eaclusivdy 
Pftbcatctic,  as  is  the  allied  Dipiomistdon,  whib  the  desman4 
(Ifypfolr),  although  a  Mediterranean  type,  are  sobly  Old  World. 
Among  the  rodents,  refercnrc  may  be  made  to  the  Old  World 
family  of  the  dormice  (Gliridae  or  Myoxkbe).  of  which  the  genera 
Cits  and  MMScardimus  are  restricted  to  the  area;  as  are  the  hamstcre 
{Cricehu)  and  aokors  {ElMrius  and  Sipkneus)  in  the  Muridae.  and 
EmekoreuUf,  Alaelat^,  and  PUUycercomp  in  the  jerboa-group 
(laculidae,  or  CKpodidae).  SmvUkms  is  another  characteristic 
Pabearctic  (and  Mediterranean)  rodent.  To  continue  the  list 
wouM  m«ely  be  wearisome,  without  any  compensating  advantage: 
but  it  may  be  added  that  there  are  a  number  of  characteristic 
extinct  forms,  among  the  most  notabb  of  the  btter  of  which  are 
the  aurochs  or  wild  bull  {Bos  taunu  pnmigmius)  and  the  gbat 
Irish  deer  {Ctmu  {»ietaeer»s\  figaalras). 

Of  the  remaining  groups  of  vertebrates  charactenstK  of  thia 
sttbregjon  space  admits  of  but  scant  mention.  Amoiw  abundant 
and  more  or  less  characteristic  birds,  reference  may  be  made  to 
thnidies,  warblers,  bys,  magpies,  bunrinas.  sparrows,  aad  (in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  aone)  phcaaanta,  pratincoles* 

*The  Americaa  form  is  often  separated  as  ffenrplrkkMS,  b«t 
chit  does  not  affect  the  relationahip  of  the  two  *-^' 
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(ClaieoUdae),  and  bustards  (Otididae),  of  which  there  am 
namerous  genera  confined  to  the  area.  The  two  families  last 
named,  together  with  that  of  the  Panuridae  (represented  by  the 
bearded  tit)«  beinff  solely  Old  World,  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  distin^ish  the  Palacarctic  from  the  Nearcttc  fauna. 

Of  reptiles  there  is  not  much  to  be  said,  the  Palacarctic  subresion, 
in  its  restricted  sense,  being  characterized  by  the  poverty  of  its 
founa,  several  of  the  widely  spread  families  of  the  Old  World,  such 
as  th6  Varanidae  and  A^midae,  stopping  short  of  its  aoathern 
limits.  Among  batjachiana,  the  tailed  salamanders  are  common 
in  this  and  the  Mediterranean  region  (as  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere generally),  the  genera  Sala$iuuidm  and  Chtof^sa,  as  well 
as  the  frojEs  and  toads  of  the  genera  Mytts  and  PdebaUs^  being 
unknown  m  the  Nearctic  subregion,  whDe  newts  {Mal%t)  abound 
la  the  Palaearctic  and  are  rare  in  the  Nearctic  subre^n.  The 
ohn  {Praieus)  is  a  native  of  the  Meditetranean  rather  than  the 
proper  Palaearctic  area. 

As  regards  fishes,  the  subregion  differs  from  the  Nearctic  province 
by  the  absence  of  bony-pike  (Lepidosteidae),  bow-fins  (Amiidae), 
and  the  family  Catostomatidae,  as  typified  by  the  "  sockers,"  "  red 
horses"  and  "stone-rollers"  of  the  genus  CatosUmus,  and  thp 
presence  of  loaches  (Cobitidae)  and  barbels  {fiarbus). 

As  compared  with  the  Palaearqtic  (and  Mediterranean)  province 
ol  the  Uolarctic  region  the  Nearctic  subregion  (together  with  the 
pjj^^yttn  Sonoran  transitional  zone)  is  characterized  by  the  extreme 
\^ftm^^m  poverty  of  its  fauna  of  hollow-horned  ruminants.  Of 
mm^.M-'^u.  fiiQ,^  ^  bison  is  gencrically  (aodsubgeuerically)  identical 
with  its  European  relative,  while  the  musk-ox  can  scarcely^  be 
regarded  as  a  distinctive  Nearctic  type,  seeing  that  it  is  only  since 
the  Pleistocene  epoch  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  denizen  of  northern 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  only  other  living  members  of  the  group 
are  the  bighorn  sheep  (Ovis  canadeHsis)^  which  has  representatives 
in  Kamchatka  and  north-eastern  Siberia,  and  the  white,  or  Rocky 
Mountain  goat  {Qnamnus,  or  Haphceros],  which  is  a  peculiar  type. 
All  must  be  rq^rded  as  ormnaliy  imnugrants  from  Europe;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  In  the  Nearctic  Pleistocene  are  several  extinct 
types  of  musk-oxen,  together  with  certain  other  genera  which  may 
posubly  serve  to  connect  the  white  goat  and  the  musk-ox  with 
the  serow  and  the  takin  of  the  Oki  Workl.    The  doer  (Orvidae), 

yut  from  the  three  Old  World  types  alluded  to  under  the  heading 
the  Holarctk  rnion,  are  altogether  peculiar  types  referable  to 
the  genus  Maaama  (subgenus  DorcdapkuSt  Quiaeus  or  Odocotieus), 
but  they  may  be  akin  to  the  Asiatic  Eiaphurus,  and  the  group  w 
certainly  of  Old  Wwld  origin.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bears 
(Ursidae),  in  which  the  black  bear  (Ursus  amtricanus)  is  a  peculbr 
apedes,  although  probably  allied  to  the  Himalayan  U.  torguaius. 
In  the  brown  Bear  group  (U.  arctus)  it  is  noteworthy  that  while 
the  Alaskan  forms  an  veiy  dose  to  those  inhabiting  Kamchatka 
and  Amurland,  the  Rocky  Mountain  ^ixziy,  which  has  penetrated 
farther  into  the  a>ntinent,  is  more  distinct.  The  grey-fox  (sut^nus 
Urocyon)  is  a  characteristic  Nearctic  type.  Among  other  groups 
of  mammals,  the  following  generic  groups  distinguish  the  Nearctic 
from  the  Palaearctic  subregion,  although  some  of  them  enter  the 
Sonoran  area.  In  tlie  Insectivoca  we  nave  Btarina,  Scalops  and 
Scupanut't  in  the  Camivora  Procyon  among  the  raccoons,  Mephitis 
amon^  the  skunks,  and  Taxidea  among  the  tMsdgers.  Cynomys 
("  prairie-dog  **)  is  a  characteristic  rodent;  and  in  the  same  order 
a  very  important  feature  is  the  replacement  of  all  the  true  rats 
and  mice  (Mnrinae)  of  the  Old  World  by  the  deer-mice  and  their 
allies  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Cricetinae,  which  is  but  poorly 
represented  in  the  Old  World.  Peromyscus  is  a  very  characteristic 
Nearctk  genus,  although  it  has  an  analogue  in  the  Old  World  in 
the  form  of  the  single  representative  of  the  Persian  Caiomyscus, 
The  wood-rats  of  the  i^us  Neoloma  and  the  musquash  (Fiber) 
are  characteristic  Nearctic  types  of  the  vole-group.  More  important 
b  the  family  Haplodontidae,  represented  only  by  the  sewellels 
ijia^odon,  or  Apiodon),  all  the  members  of  which  are  ezclurively 
North  American,  although  some  are  Sonoraiu  The  pocket-gophers 
(Geofflyldae)  and  kangaroo-rats  (Heteromyidae)  are  also  solely 
American,  though  mom  developed  in  the  Sonoran  than  in  the 
Nearctic  area;  Geomys  and  Thomomys  in  the  former  and  PerO' 
gmatkus  in  the  latter  family  arc,  however,  found  in  the  Nearctic 
area.  Lastly,  among  the  rodents,  we  have  the  Canadian  porcupine 
{Bnthimm),  tyinfying  the  New  World  family  Erithizontidae.  Among 
bets  it  miist  sumcc  to  state  that  the  genus  Latiurus  {AuJapka) 
b  solely  North  American. 

Reference  to  the  Tertiary  mammal-faunas  of  North  America 
must  be  of  the  briefest.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  even  in  the 
Pleistocene  thew  display  a  much  greater  development  of  large 
forms  than  occurs  at  the  present  day;  while  a  notafaje  feature 
at  this  epoch  is  the  mingling  of  Arctogaeic  and  Neogaeic  types, 
as  exemplified  by  the  occurrence  of  elephants  aiid  mastodons 
alongside  of  ground-sloths  {iiegalonyx  and  Mylodon).  In  the 
Pliocene  and  Miocene,  the  fauna  was  more  of  an  Old  World  type, 
indudinga  great  devekypreent  of  camels  (Tylopoda),  horses  (Equidae), 
rhinoceroses  (Rhinocerotidae),  mastodons,  ac.,  but  also  a  number 
of  peculiar  tyipes,  such  as  the  ruminating  oreodonts  (Oreodontidae, 
or  Meryoodidae).  the  pcrissodactyle  Titanotheriidae,  and  the  more 
generalised  Uintathcriidae,  which  typify  a  aabordinal  ungulate  group 


by  themselves.    It  has  been  auogieatad  that  sMne  o 
wtddy  spread  of  these  groups*  such  as  the  camels  and 


that  BMne  of  the  more 
hordes,  may 
have 'originated  in  the'Ncw  World,  but  there  seems  at  least  an 
equal  probability  that  Central  Asia>-or  a  land-area  common  to 
Asia  and  America — may  have  been  their  birthplace. 

The  eaiiiest  Tertiary  North  American  fauna  U  that  of  the  lowest, 
or  Puerco,  Eocene,  which  includes  a  number  of  mammab  of  various 
types,  some  of  the  largest  being  of  the  approximate  dimensions 
of  a  mastiff.  Evidently  the  Puerco  epoch  was  a  period  of  great 
development  and  radiation  on  the  part  of  mammals;  Us  fauna 
including  primitive  creodont  Carnivora,  amblypooous  and  coody- 
larthrous  Ungulate,  and  a  number  of  smaller  types,  some  of  which 
were  probably  related  to  the  modern  Rodentia,  Insectivora  and 
Primates.  As  only  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Puerco  mammals  is 
found  in  the  undo*  upper  Cretaceous  Laramie  beds,  it  has  been 
auraested  that  the  fauna  was  largely  .of  northern  origin. 

By  the  middle  of  the  Eocene  period  the  more  generaliaed  types 
of  the  Puerco  fauna  had  almost  disappeared,  although  a  few  creo- 
donts  stirvived  till  the  OUgocene.  It  b  surmised  that  the  low 
brain-capacity  of  the  members  of  thb  fauna  rendered  them  unfit 
to  cope  with  the  irruption  of  more  highly  organized  mammals 
which  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  Lower  Eocene;  thb 
new  fauna,  it  u  conjectured,  may  have  developed  from  a  side-line 
of  the  original  Puerco  stock  which  had  remained  in  the  old  northern 
home  at  the  time  of  the  earlier  radiation. 

"  Assuming  that  the  Puerco  mammals,"  observes  Mr  Madison 
Grant,^  "  were  driven  out  of  more  northerly  or  boreal  lands,  whoc 
they  had  orimnadly  developed,  by  a  declining  temperature,  it  b 
conceivable  that  some  anunals  remained  behind  ^nd  adjusted 
themsdves  to  the  changed  conditions,  until  a  still  further  increase 
of  cold  freed  them  also  to  follow  the  path  of  their  predeccasors, 
southward. 

"Some  of  these  Lower  Eocene  types  of  thb  second  radiation, 
which  are  found  in  the  Wasatch  beds  of  Wyoming,  have  sent  down 
lines  of  descendants,  which  have  ultimately  culminated  in  existing 
animals.  At  thb  time  first  appear  the  horses,  tapirs,  rhinoceroses, 
caroeb  and  dogs  (or  rather  the  ancestral  stocks  thereof).  Some  of 
these  animals,  such  as  the  horses  and  rhinoceroses,  are  found  con- 
temporaneouuy  in  Europe,  others,  like  the  (anccsttal)  camels,  are 
peculiar  to  America  (some  of  the  later  type*  have  recently  been 
discovered  in  Asbl. 

"Being  more  highly  organized  and  better  adapted  to  theb 
environment,  these  new  types  entirely  supplanted  the  older  faona* 
and  by  the  Oligocene  thu  transformation  was  comjrfete,  and  the 
older  fauna  had  disappeared.  Thb  Wasatch  fauna  culminated, 
and  then  faded  gradually  away  on  thb  [American]  continent,  until 
in  the  Middle  Pleistocene  it  was  largely  suppbnted  by  arrivals 
from  Asia." 

The  relationship  of  the  fauna  to  that  of  South  America,  and  the 
interchanges  which  took  place  between  the  two  during  the  Pleis- 
tocene and  Pliocene  epochs,  have  been  already  sufiicientiy  discussed 
when  treating  of  Neoraea. 

Of  the  birds  of  the  Nearctic  subrepon  and  the  adjacent  Sonoran 
sone,  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  peculiar  genera  in  the  pas- 
serine order,  a  Urge  proportion  of  which  are  referable  to  the  finch- 
Eroup  (PringUlidae),  and  the  American  warUers  (MniotiltidBe),  the 
itter  bdng  solely  a  New  World  family;  there  are  also  a  few 
stragglers  from  the  Neogaeic  family  of  tanagers  (Tanagridae). 
Among  game-birds  the  turkeys  {Meieams),  the  ruffed  nouac 
(^owuo),  the  prairie-gronse  (TymppmuckuSt  or  Cupidoniafl  the 
aage-cocK  {Centrocercus),  the  prairie-chicken  ifedtoeceUs\  and 
several  genera  of  the  American  partridges  (Odontophorinac),  such 
as  Lopkmtyx  and  Ortyx{"-  bob-white  "),  may  be  cited  as  characteristic 
Nearctic  groups,  although  some  extend  farther  south.  Turning  to 
reptiles,  the  presence  of  rattlesnakes  (Cr oCo/ia)  b  a  feature  broadly 
distingobhing  the  Nearctic  subregion  (together  with  America 
generally)  from  the  Palaearctic;  in  the  more  southern  territories 
we  also  enter  the  domain  of  iguanas;  white  among  chelpnians  we 
have  the  family  of  anappers  (Chelydridae),  the  "  stink-pot  teirapina  '* 
(Cinosternidae),  and  in  the  Testudinidae  the  box-tortoises  (Cb/iido). 
and  the  terrapiiu  of  the  genera  Ckrysemys  and  MaiacacUmmys  are 
solely  American,  although  some  of  them  range  far  to  the  south, 
while  during  the  Pliocene  the  snappers  were  represented  in  Europe. 
There  are  several  more  or  less  oeculiar  types  of  North  Aroericao 
amphibians,  but  since  these  are  tor  the  roost  part  Sonoran  in  range, 
thmr  may  be  best  noticed  in  a  later  parajgraph. 

From  that  of  the  Palaearctic  (-f  Mediterranean)  subrrgion  the  fish- 
fauna  of  the  Neaictic  subregion  (tooetber  with  that  of  at  bast 
much  of  the  Sonoran  am)  b  Droadly  dbtinguidicd  by  the  presence 
of  bony-pike  (Lepidosteidae),  bow-fins  (Amiidae),  ana  the  membess 
of  the  family  Catostomatidae,  for  which  there  appeara  to  be  no 
collective  Eni^lish  name,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  the  loach 
family  (Cobitidae),  and  barbels  (JSarbus)  among  the  Cyprinidac. 

The  Ust  of  the  zoological  provinces  mto  which  the  bnd-sorCace 
of  the  |jk>be  is  divided  on  the  evidence  of  the  distribution  of  mammals 
and  birds  b  the  Sonoran,  which,  although  often  regarded  as  an 

* "  The  Oigin  and  Relationship  of  the  Large  Mammala  of  North 
America."  R^  iV«v  FsrA  Zoal.  Soc  (1904).  pw  7. 
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nKfependent  region,  b  best  ranked  fon  Prof.  Mas  Weber's  scheme) 
as  a  tnasittonal  zone  between  the  Ncarctic  subicgion  of  the 
Holarctic  region  of  Arctogaea.  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Neogaca  on  the  other.  Its  fauna  is  indeed  essentially  a 
mixture  of  Neaictic  and  Neotropical  types  (inclusive  of 
^  those  originally  indigenous  to  Neogaea  and  such  as  are 
properly  immigrants  from  the  north)  together  with  a  few  more  or 
less  wholly  eoaemic  forms.  Marsupials  are  represented  by  opossums 
{DidHpkys),  and  armadiUos  by  Tatnsta,  Peccaries  (Dtoatyks,  or 
**  Tagiusu  )  make  their  appeuance,  but  the  fork^-antlered  doer 
(Hiasomo)  an  mainly  of  toe  nortlicrn  type.  The  pcongluM-n 
antelope,  representing  the  (iamilv  Ancilocapnoae,  may  be  regarded 
■s  mainly  a  Sonoran  type; and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  pocket-gophers  (Geomyidac)  and  kansaroo-Fats  (Heteromvidac), 
■ooe  of  the  genera  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  area.  Among 
cricetine  rats,  RhitkrodoHkfmys,  SigmoJon  and  Ntofiber  are  charac- 
teristically Sonoran.  In  the  Carnivora  the  three  genera  of  skunks. 
Mephitis,  Conepatus  and  SpihiaU  are  represented,  as  are  the 
three  raccoon  genera  Froeyon,  Nasma  and  Bassariseus;  the  third 
in  each  case  being  mainly  confined  to  this  tone.  Scaiops  and 
Nolifiserex  among  the  Inscctivora  arc  almost  exclusively  Sonoran, 
while  Biarina  and  Scapanus  here  attain  their  maximum  dcvekip- 
mcnC 

Omitting  all  reference  to  Mrds,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  among 
reptiles  the  poisonous  lizards  (Hebdcrmatidae)  and  the  chclonian 
family  Dermateraydidae,  with  two  or  three  genera,  aft  almost  or 
quite  exclusively  bonoran:  while  such  southern  types  as  iguanas 
become  more  numerous  than  in  the  north.    The  Mbsissippi  alH- 

Etor  is  also  Sonoran,  although  with  a  congener  in  Chma.  Among 
trachians  the  salanuinders  of  the  genera  CryNobranckiu  (if  dis- 
tinct from  the  Okl  World  Megaiobairachus),  Ampkiuma,  Typkio- 
melffi,  Neetmrus  and  Siren,  together  with  Scapkiopus  and  certain 
other  g«nera  of  the  frogand  toad  groups,  are  exclasivety  American 
and  mainly  Sonoran.  The  axolotls,  or  tiger-salamanders  [A  mbiy- 
stoma),  are  afao  a  group  attaining  a  great  development  in  this  zone, 
although  also  ranging  to  the  northward,  and  likewise  recurring  in 
aouth<«astem  Asia. 

So  far  as  birds  and  mammals  are  concerned,  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent can  scarcely  represent  a  distinct  zoological  province:  its 
A^^m^hsm^  fauna  consisting  mainly  of  certain  peculiar  generic  groups 
****"***  of  seals  (which  are  at  least  as  much  inhabitants  of  inc 
pade-ice  as  of  the  continent)  together  with  a  number  of  species  of 
pengutns-'-a  poup  common  to  the  extremities  of  the  three  great 
•oothem  eontments — and  certain  other  birds. 

The  zoological  provinces  already  discussed  are  based  on  the 
present  distruration  of  mammals  and  birds  (see further  Mammalia 
ami  Bird).  The  distribution  of  reptiles  and  batrachians, 
like  that  of  fresh-water  fishes,  by  no  means  accords  with 
that  indicated  by  mammals  and  birds,  probably  owing 
to  the  earlier  radiation,  or  rather  raotations,  of  the 
former  groups,  and  different  zoological  provinces  have 
been  proposed  to  imlicate  their  distribution,  as  is  more  fully  recorded 
in  thearticks  Batkachia  and  RErriLBS. 

From  the  evidence  of  batrachian  distributbn  Dr  H.  Gadow 
adopts  the  view  that  the  world  may  be  divided  into  a  northern 
and  a  southern  half,  for  the  former  of  which  the  name  Arctogaea 
b  adopted,  while  Notogaea  is  used  for  the  latter  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  much  better  if  entirely  new  terms  were  proposed,  since 
the  use  of  the  former  in  a  sense  difTerent  from  that  in  which  they 
are  now  employed  in  the  case  of  mammals  is  liable  to  create  con- 
fusion. Notogaca,  which  On  this  sense)  includes  Australia,  Poly- 
nesia and  the  Neotropical  region,  is  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  that  famDy  of  frogs  known  as  the  Cystignathidae.  combined  with 
the  preponderance  of  the  section  Arcifeta,  the  representatives  of 
whicn  form  neariy  90  per  cent,  of  the  Anura  (frogs  and  toads') 
inhabiting  this  half  of  the  globe.  Arctogaea,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  Cystignathidae,  and  is  divisible 
into  two  main  provinces,  or  regions,  respectively  termed  Periaortic 
and  Pabeotropical.  Of  these  latter,  the  Penarctic  province  is 
characterized  ov  the  presence  of  salamanders  and  their  allies 

SJrodela),  whicn  are  indeed  almost  peculiar  to  the  area.  It  is 
visible  into  the  (i)  Western  Ptilaearctic,  (2)  Eastern  Palaearctic 
and  (3)  Ncarctic  suoregions,  of  which  the  nrst  two  anpraximately 
correspond  to  the  Palaearctic  subrenon  plus  the  Mediterranean 
transition-zone  ojf  the  mammalian  soieme,  while  the  third  repre- 
sents the  comtnned  Nearctic  and  Sonoran  areas.  The  Palaeo- 
tropical  region  has  few  salamanders  or  newts;  but  possesses 
cacciliaas  (Appda)  which  are  wanting  in  the  Periarctic:  and 
indudes  the  khiopian,  Oriental,  Malagasy  and  Austro-Mala^n 
areas  of  the  system  based  on  mammalian  distribution,  togetner 
with  Mdanesta.  Whether  the  region  should  be  broken  up  into 
the  four  above-named  divisdons,  or  regarded  as  indrviaible.  may  be 
a  matter  of  opinion;  but  if  such  divisions  be  adopted,  theynave 
no  approach  to  the  corresponding  mammalian  areas,  the  ChMital 
tract  not  even  possessing  a  peculiar  subfamily.  It  is  thus  evident, 
as  miriit  have  been  expected,  that  the  zoological  provinces  indi- 
cated oy  the  distribution  of  batrachians  are  in  no  wise  comparable 
to  those  based  on  mamnulian  evidence. 
As  Mgards  reptiles,  Dr  ML  Gadow  has  mnaxked  that  noce  the 


various  ordcia  have  cone  into 


at  very  different  geological 
periods,  and  have  each  followed  their  own  Kne  of  dispeiaaU  no 


■cheme  of  zodogical  distribatioo  can  be  formulated  for  the  clasa 
as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of  the  crocodilian  order  little  informa- 
tion of  importance  can  be  gathered  from  its  present  distribution, 
seeing  that  representatives  «  all  the  principal  f^upa  occur  together 
in  the  older  Tertiary  deposits  of  Europe.  It  is,  however,  of  some 
interest  to  note  that  caunani  (Catmoii)  are  restricted  to  Neogaea 
(ia  the  mammalian  sense);  while  the  long-«noiited  Canalis  and 
TomuUmw  are  equally  coimned  to  the  Oriental  region.  An  impor- 
tant feature  In  the  present  distrUnitioo  of  chelonians  is  the  restrict 
tion  of  the  section  Pleurodiia  to  the  southern  hemisphere  (inclusive 
of  all  the  three  southern  continents,  as  well  as  Madagascar),  and 
thus  in  no  wise  corresponding  to  the  *'  batrachian  Notogaca."  The 
value  of  this  feature  in  cheionian  distribution  is  to  some  extent 
discounted  by  the  occurrence  of  Pleorodira  in  the  nocthem  hemi- 
sphere during  the  Eocene  period. 

In  rei^rd  to  lizards  (JjacerliUa),  Dr  Gadow  remarks  that  their 
distribution  does  not  support  the  division  of  the  land-areas  of  the 
globe  into  a  northern  and  a  southern  half;  the  marked  distinctnesB 
of  the  laccrtian  fauna  of  the  New  from  that  of  the  Old  World  point- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  lizards  oountenanoi 
the  view  **  that  the  Palaeotropical  region  is  but  the  tropical  and 
therefore  richer  continuation  <h  the  now  impoverished  I^alaearccie 
subregioo." 

The  present  distribution  of  snakes,  aocordine  to  the  same  nato* 
talist.  indicates  that  the  Ophidia  arc  a  ^roup  of  late  radiation,  while 
It  liuthcr  suggests  that  some  of  the  divisions  adopted  in  classi6ca» 
tion  aro  not  natural  ones.  Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  is 
that  the  two  families,  Batdae  (boas  and  pythons)  and  Typklopida* 
(blind  burrowing-snakes),  which  akxie  retain  vestiges  of  hind-ltmbs, 
occiir  all  over  uie  tropical  sone«  while  certain  allied  families  are 
found  in  portions  of  the  same.  The  restriction  of  true  vipeo 
(Vipcrinae)  to  the  Palaeotropical  and  Periarctic  areas  of  the  batra- 
chian distributional  scheme  ia  a  noteworthy  fact.  The  pit-vipers 
(Crotalinac),  however,  may  perhaps  be  presumed  to  have  originated 
in  the  Palaearctic  area,  whence  they  reached  and  spread  all  over 
America,  although  they  were  unabk:  to  enter  eitner  Africa  or 
Australia.  The  absence  of  all  venomous  snakes  (which  abound  in 
Africa  and  India)  from  Madagascar,  is  a  fact  harmonizing  with 
mammalian  distribution,  so  far  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  fauna 
of  that  island  is  concerned. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  distribution  of  fishes,  both  fresh- 
water and  marine,  see  Ichthyology  ;  here  it  will  suffice  to  refer 
to  a  zdo-geographical  scheme,  based  on  the  present  nr.(.M„ 
distribution    of   the  freshwater    families,   adopted   by  z^"^ 
Dr  A.  C.  L.  G.  GQnther.    According  to  this  scheme.  T*~/^ 
the  land-surface  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  three  parallel  ^T*" 
zones,  the  Northern,  the  Equatorial  and  the  Southern.  The  2I*m. 
Northern  zone  is  charactenxed  by  the  presence  of  sturgeons  """'' 
(Acipcnseridae),  the  i»ucity  of  cat-fishes  (Siluridac),  and  the  abund- 
ance of  carps  (Cypriiudae).  the  salmon-tribe  (SalnMnidae),  and 
pike  (Esocidae).    This  zone  falls  naturally  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western  section.    In  the  first,  forming  the  Palaearctic,  or  Europe- 
Auatic  region,  bony-pikes  (Lepidostcidae)  arc  l«:king,  while  loacncs 
(Cobitidae)  and  barbels  (^or^Ki)  abound.     In  the  second  section, 
constituting  the  Nearctic  or  North  American  region,  bony-pikes, 
bow-fins  {Amiidat),  and  the  family  Catostomatidac,  all  of  which  are 
unknown  in  the  Palaearctic  area,  are  present,  while  kwches  and 
bafbek  are  lacking. 

The  E<]uatorial  zone  is  divisible  into  two  provinces,  an  Eastern, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  carps  and  cI  the  family  (Anaban- 
tidac}  typified  by  the  well-known  "  aimbing-perch."  and  a  Western 
provmce.  in  which  these  two  s?^>ups  are  wanting.  The  Eastern 
province  includes  an  Indian  (()nental)  region,  in  which  lung-fishes 
(Dipnoi)  are  absent,  while  serpent-heads  (Ophiocephalidae),  Masta- 
cembeUdae  and  loaches  are  numerous;  and  an  Alrican  (Ethio|^n) 
region,  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  luns-fishes.  bichirs  (Crossop- 
terygii),  and  proboscis-fishes  (Mormyrioac).  the  abundance  of 
chromtds  (Chromididae)  and  characinids  (Characinidae),  and  the 
lack  of  loadies.  The  Western  Equatorial  province  is  fike«'ise 
divisibh!  into  two  legions,  namely,  a  Tropical  American  (NcotRMical), 
distinguished  by  tne  possession  of  lung-fishes  and  electric  eels  mkI 
the  abundance  of  chromids  and  characinids,  and  a  Tropical  Pacific 
f  Australian  and  Hawaiian)  characterized  by  the  presence  of  Dipnoi 
(wifMy  different,  however,  from  those  of  Africa  and  South  America, 
which  are  nearly  felaced),and  the  bckof  chromids  and  chaiadnidar 

Uistly,  the  Southern  sone  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
carps  and  the  scarcity  of  cat-fishes,  while  the  salmon  tribe  is  replaced 
by  the  Haplochitonidae  and  pike  by  the  Galaxiidae  {since  this 
classification  was  proposed  a  marine  Galaxias  has  been  discovered). 
This  sone  indudes  only  a  single  (Antarctic)  region,  erobrsclM 
Tasmania  and  the  south-eastern  point  of  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Pataoonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuega 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  distribution  of  fishes,  although 
showing  certa*n  festures  In  common,  by  no  means  accords  as  a 
whole  with  that  of  mammals.  Indeed,  it  is  suggestive  of  the 
period  of  the  earth's  history  when  there  was  an  extensive  and 
more  or  less  continuous  belt  of  equatorial  land 
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For  the  dntrttmtion  of  invertebrate  snimak  generally,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  artidea  dealing  with  the  various  groups 
g^tf^  of  that  assemblase.  An  exception  must,  however,  be 
^^Zf  made  with  regard  to  that  group  of  spiden  known  as 
ZLyJ^l  the  Mygalomorphae  (which  includes  the  trapdoor  spiders) 
'^^  on  account  of  the  remarkable  general  similarity  pretented 

by  h%  distiibntion  to  that  of  mammals.  According  to  Mr  R.  I. 
Fbcock,'  the  distribution  of  this  ^oup  justifies  the  mapping  of  the 
world  into  the  following  aoological  regiona:^ — (i)  The  Holarctic, 
including  Europe  north  of  the  southern  mountain-<hains.  North 
Asia,  and  North  America  north  of  about  the  4Sth  parallel  of  latitude, 
(a)  The  Mediterranean,  including  South  Europe,  Africa  north  of  the 
Sahara  and  the  desert-regions  of  south-western  Asia.  {%)  The 
Sonoran,  oomprisii^  the  United  States  of  America  south  oT  about 
the  45th  parallel  and  the  plateau  of  Mexico.  U)  The  Ethiopian, 
embracing  Africa  south  01  the  Sahara,  South  Arabia  and  Mada- 
gascar. The  last-mentioned  island  ranks  merely  as.  a  subrnion  of 
the  Ethiopian,  (s)  The  Oriental,  including  India,  Ceylon,  Burma, 
Siam,  ana  all  the  Indo-  and  Austro-Malayan  Islands  to  Austnha; 
"  Wallace's  line "  being  non<existent  so  far  as  spiders  are  con- 
cerned. (6)  The  Australian,  containing  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land; the  latter  being  worthy  of  recognition  as  a  subregion. 
(7)  The  Neotropical,  including  Central  America,  apart  from  the 
Mexican  pbiteau.  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

These  seders  furnish,  moreover,  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
former  union  between  Africa  and  Sooth  America,  and  of  a  con- 
nexion between  the  Afro-Mascarene  and  Austro-Zcatandian  con- 
tinents on  the  one  hand  and  Aostro-Zealandia  and  the  soathem 
extremity  of  South  America  on  the  other.  As  regards  the  "  regions.  " 
apart  from  the  greater  divisions,  or  "  realms,  the  distribution  of 
these  spiders  accords  with  remarkable  doseness  to  that  of  mammals, 
if  we  except  the  more  intimate  connexion  indicate^  between  the 
faunas  of-  Ethiopian  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

The  fact  that  the  generally  accepted  scheme  of  division  of 
the  land-surface  of  the  globe  into  xoological  regions  is  baaed 
almost  entirely  upon  the  present  distribution  of  mammals  and 
birds  has  already  been  emphasized.  It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to 
quote  the  views  of  Dr  A.  E.  Ortmann*  (who  has  devoted  much 
study  to  the  distribution  of  animals),  although  they  by  no 
means  wholly  commend  themselves  to  the  present  writer: — 

**  (1)  Any  division  d  the  earth's  surface  into  cfio'geographical 
re^ns  which  starts  exclusively  from  the  present  dbtribution  of 
animals,  without  considering  its  origin,  must  be  unsatbfactory, 
since  always  only  certain  cases  can  be  taken  in.  while  others  remain 
outside  of  thb  scheme.  (2)  Considering  the  geological  development 
of  the  distribution  of  animals,  we  must  pronounce  it  impossible  to 
create  any  scheme  whatever  that  covers  all  cases.  (3)  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  incorrect  to  regard  the  creation  of  a  scheme 
of  animal  distribution  as  an  important  feature  or  purpose  of  zOo- 
geographical  research. " 

Dr  Ortmann  adds  in  a  later  paragraph,  *'  the  chief  aim  of 
aOo-geographical  study  consists — as  in  any  other  branch  of 
biology — in  the  demonstration  of  its  geological  development.^ 
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That  the  fauna  of  the  ocean,  Bput  from  the  influence  of 
temperature,  W9uld  be  much  more  uniform,  and  therefore  less 
susceptible  of  being  divided  into  zoological  provinces,  or  regions, 
will  be  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world  on 
Mercator's  projection,  in  which  the  fact  that  the  three  great 
oceans— -the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian->are  in  free 
communication  with  one  another  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
is  dearly  brought  out.  There  is,  however,  more  than  this; 
for  there  is  evidence  that  during  the  early  part  of  the  Tertiary 
period  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  were  not  separated  by  the 
isthmus  of  Darien;  while  there  is  a  probability  that  the  Medi- 
terranean was  at  one  time  in  commimication  with  the  Red  Sea, 
and  that  other  connexions  of  a  like  nature  have  existed. 

In  addition  to  this  general  community  of  the  marine  fi&una 
of  the  worid,  there  is  the  further  important  fact  that  such 
faunas  may  be  divided  into  three  main,  and  for  the  most  part 
perfectly  distinct,  groups:  namdy,  the  littoral,  or  shallow  water, 
fauna,  the  abysMl,  or  deep-sea,  fauna,  and  the  pelagic,  or 
surface,  fauna.  Of  these  three  the  first  alone  is  really  suscep- 
tible of  division  into  more  or  less  ill-defined  aoological  regions, 
the  other  two  bein^  practically  uniform  in  character.    More- 

■  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  London^  1903.  vol.  i.  p.  340. 
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over,  these  three  fannas  are  lor  the  most  part  perfectly  wcH 
defined;  the  pdagic  being  very  sharply  sundered  from  the 
abyssal,  although  there  may  in  certain  insttnfcs  be  a  tendency 
for  the  littoral  to  merge  locally  into  the  abyasaL  As  regar(b 
the  sharp  demarcation  between  the  pelagic  and  the  abyssal 
faunas,  an  idea  was  formerly  current  that  whales,  which  axe 
essentially  pelagic  animals,  when  "sounding,"  descended  to 
abyssal  dqHhs  in  the  ocean.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition;  for  no  surface-dwelling 
animal  could  possibly  support  the  enormous  pressure  existing 
at  great  depths,  whidi  would  crush  in  the  body-cavities.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  when  fishes  are  brought 
to  the  surfatt  from  great  depths  their  bodies  are  practically 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  removal  oi  the  normal  pressure,  while 
their  scales  start  from  the  skin  and  the  eyes  from  their  sockets. 
The  absolute  darkness  prevailing  at  great  depths  would  be 
another  bar  to  pelade  animals  descending  to  the  ocean  abysses. 
We  may  accordingly  regard  the  pelagic  and  the  abyssal  faunas 
as  perfectly  distinct  and  widely  sundered  from  one  another; 
as  widely  sundered  in  the  case  of  some  qpedea  as  are  beings 
living  in  three-dimension  space  fiom  these  (if  such  there  be) 
inhabiting  space  of  four  or  more  dimensions. 

Modem  research  shows  that  invertebrates,  and  probably  also 
fishes,  live  at  the  greatest  depths  that  have  yet  been  reached  by 
the  dredge,  and  the  inference  from  this  is  that  tJiey 
occur  everywhere.  The  general  results  of  these  explora- 
tions b  indeed  to  show  that  the  fauiui  of  the  ocean 
depths  is  much  the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  that  identical 
species  occur  at  points  sundered  as  widely  as  possible  from  one 
another.  The  ocean  floor,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  with  its 
uniformity  in  the  matter  of  temperature,  food,  station  and  general 
conditions  of  life,  contains,  in  fact,  no  effectual  barriers  to  the 
almost  indefinite  dispersal  of  species. 

The  following  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  deep-sea 
fauna  were  arrived  at  after  working  out  the  material  and  evidence 
obtained  during  the  cruise  of  H.M.b.  "  Challenger  " :— (1)  Animal- 
life  Is  present  at  all  depths  On  the  ocean  floor.  (2)  At  extreme 
depths  life  is  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  at  moderate  depths;  but 
since  representatives  of  all  classes  of  marine  invertebrates  are  met 
with  at  all  depths,  this  poverty  pcobably  depends  oxne  upon 
certain  causes  affecting  the  composition  <m  tlMC  bottom  deposits, 
and  the  dsgrce  to  which  the  bottom-water  is  provided  with  chemical 
substances  necessary  for^  animals,  rather  than  upon  cooditioos 
immediately  associated  with  depth.  {^)  There  b  reason  to  belicvr 
that  the  fauna  of  "  blue  water  is  chiefly  restricted  to  two  behs; 
one  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  the  other  near  the  bottom,  the 
intervening  zone  being  more  or  less  completely  devoid  of  inhabitants. 
From  the  surface-zone  a  continual  ram  of  oreanic  debris  b  falling 
to  the  bottom,  which,  however,  in  the  case  01  the  greatest  dcptlu 
may  be  completely  dissolved  in  dcsrensu,  ^4)  Although  all  the 
chief  groups  of  invertebrates  are  represented  m  the  abyssal  fauia 
their  relative  proportions  are  unequal ;  molluscs,  crabs  uid  annelids 
beiiiE,  as  a  rule,  scarce,  while  echinoderms  and  sponges  predominate. 
(5)  Depths  below  «oo  fathoms  are  inhabited  by  a  oractically  uniform 
fauna,  the  genera  Dcing  usually  cosmopolitan,  although  the  species 
may  differ,  and  be  represented  by  allied  forms  in  midely  sundered 
areas.  ^6)  The  abynal  fauna,  so  far  as  invertebrates  are  con- 
cerned, IS  of  an  archaic  type  as  compared  with  shallow-water 
faunas.  (7)  The  most  characteristic  and^  archaic  abyssal  types  seen 
to  be  most  abundant  and  to  attain  their  maximum  dimensions  in 
the  southern  ocean.  (8)  In  general  character  the  abyssal  fauna 
approxinutcs  to  that  of  shalbwer  water  in  polar  latitudes,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  temperature,  on  whkh 
the  distribution  of  marine  aninsal  life  mainly  depends,  are  ncariy 
the  same. 

In  reference  to  the  abundance  of  sponges  in  the  deep-«ca  fauna, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  calcareous  jgroup  is  alisent,  and 
that  among  the  siliceous  section,  the  Hexactinellidae,  of  which  the 
Venus  flower-basket  {Eupkctdia)  and  glass-rupe  sponge  {JHyaionema) 
are  familiar  representatives,  are  exceedingly  abundant;  this  group 
being  likewise  of  great  geological  antiquity.  Corab  are  «>ane 
and  oelong  for  the  moat  part  to  the  Turbinolidae.  Echinoderms 
are  represented  by  all  the  exbtlng  ordinal  groups;  some  of  the 
crinoios.  or  stone-lilies,  belong  to  the  family  Apiocrinidae.  which 
attainea  its  nuxiraum  development  during  ^the  Juraask  epoch: 
and  somewhat  similar  relationships  are  exhibited  by  certain  of  the 
brittle-stars  (Ophiuroidea).  Very  noteworthy  is  the  great  de\-dop- 
meqa  of  the  sea-cucumber  group  (Holothuroidea).  and  likewise 
the  Dtzarre  forms  assumed  by  some  of  its  abyssal  representatives. 
Molluscs,  however,  are  poorly  represented,  ana  it  b  not  improbable 
that  cepoalopods  (nautilus  and  cuttlefish  group)  are  wanting. 
Bivalves  of  the  genera  Leia  and  Area  have,  however.  Iteen  obtained 
from  a  depth  0116,000  ft.  Lamp-sheUs  (Brachwpoda)  are  likewise 
scarce. 
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fithet  are  dradftd.  Although  many  apedea  dispby  varioaa  itnic* 
timl  peculiaritiaat  auch  aa  a  haca  bead,  or  an  attenuated  ribbon- 
like body,  while  epacial  pho^phoaeecent  ovgana  are  very  generally 
paeicat,  yet  deep  lea  fiafaea  as  a  whole  do  not  repwatnt  an  ordinal 
or  ■ectioaal  group  by  theaBielvea,  but  ase  drawn  from  a  number  of 
familie>i  certaia  mcmbefa  oC  which  have  adapted  theineelvee  to  an 
abyeeai  eriitenoe.  A  prepoodefance  of  repreaeotativea  of  the 
Caai&ia  Maouridae*  Opbidiidae  and  SoorpdBdae  ia,  however,  notice* 
able. 

Whether  light  or  temperatura  »  the  prepotent  Menqr  in  regu- 
lating the  limitationa  of  tae  deep  eea  fauna«  nas  long  been  a  debated 
qaiBtion.  It  may  be  noted  that  recf-butUim  oorau,  which  require 
an  average  tenwerature  of  from  70*  to  75*  F.  and  one  which  never 
falla  below  6B  ,  ara  baver  found  below  a  depth  of  ao  fathoms 
(lao  ft.).  Nevcrtheleai,  there  are  aeveial  areas  where  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  70*  to  77*  obuina  to  depths  of  bctweea  80  and 
'  oms.     It  is  further  remarfcabla  that  wdl<liaiacteri>ed 

ep  era  fauaaa  are  locally  met  with  in  comparatively  shallow 

Iters,  one  such  area  occurring  in  the  European  Atlantic  and  a 
'  in  die  Mediterranean,  amcie  they  live  within  the  ioo4athom 
L^ht,  whkh  was'  formeriy  supposed  not  to  penetrate  to  a 
depth  than  the  40  to  50  fathom-ltne,  haa  also  been  regarded 
the  chidl  agent  controlling  vertical  distribotkm.  It  appears, 
as  Prof.  Heilpria  haa  remarked.  **  more  than  likely  that 
a  sinrie  cause,  but  a  combination  of  causes,  b  operative  in 
_'Bg  aoout  the  general  results.  That  the  Jsep  sea  fauna  is  a 
fauna  of  darknrm  must  be  admitted;  but  this  is  so  from  the  nature 
cf  the  case  rather  than  a  asatter  of  choice  resting  with  the  animah 
ooasposing  tt. 

Alter  referring  tor  the  fact  of  the  dissimilarity  between  the  faunas 
cf  the  two  poles.  Dr  A.  E.  Ortmann,  in  a  paper  oa  the  origin  of  the 
deep-sea  fauna,*  observes  that  we  have  reaaoa  to  believe  that  each 
of  thoe  faunas  had  a  separate  origin.  "  the  north-polar  fauna  being 
a  dcrivate  of  the  old  Mcsosoic  Mediterranean,  the  sooth-polar 
fauna  of  the  old  Fsdfic  fauna.  The  first  developed  aloo^  the 
shotti  of  the  aorthcra  contiaents,  while  the  aecond  had  its  ongtnal 
home  oa  the  shores  of  the  Aatarctic  continent.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  strange  elenicnt  among  the  littoral  fauna  of  the  southern 
extremities  of  the  continents,  dilTering  entirely  from  the  arctic 
fauna,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Tertiary  antarctic  fauna.  The  above  considerations  give  us  a 
thceefoid  origin  of  the  present  deep-sea  fauna ""(i)  An  ancient 
Mesosoic  (or  pre-Tertiary)  constituent,  derived  from  a  transformed 
part  of  the  old  warm-watcr  fauna  of  the  deep  sea,  adapted  to  the 
changed  dimatic  conditions.  It  is  clearly  autochthonous.  (2)  A 
more  modem.  Immigrant,  Tertiary  constituent,  which  came  from 
the  north-polar  littwal  waters,  and  immigrated  into  the  deep  sea 
together  with  the  cool  water  (or  after  it  had  cooled).  This  eknient 
noes  back  to  an  old  pre'Tcrtiary  stock  that  lived  in  the  warm 
uttoral  waters  of  the  old  Tethys  (Mediterranean  Sea),  but  as  a 
cool-water  fauna,  it  ia  aot  older  than  Tertiary,  (j)  Another  Ter> 
tiary  dement,  corresponding  to  the  second  one.  but  belonging  to 
the  south  pole,  whicii  is  finally  to  be  traced  back  to  the  warm 
waters  of  the  old  Ptetfic  Ocean  01  pre-Tertiary  times.'* 

The  surface,  or  pelagk.  fauna  contains  some  of  the  smallest  and 
actually  the  largest  of  all  living  animals,  for  among  its  members 
are  imJudcd  a  host  m  so<<alled  animalcules  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  whales  00  the  other.  The  essential  char- 
acteristic of  pelagic  animals  is  that  they  pass  the  whole 
of  their  eidstence  swimming  at  or  near  the  suriace  of  the 
I,  and  only  by  acddeat  touch  the  chores  or  the  bottom.  M  uch 
information  with  regard  to  the  smaller  pelagic  creatures  will  be 
found  in  the  article  rLAifKTOM.  Among  the  proups  included  in  the 
pelagic  fauna  may  be  mentioned  the  radfolarian  animalcukrs, 
together  with  certain  representatives  of  the  Foraminifcra;  the 
sleaoa  bearing  jelly-fishes.  sochas/^AysafM  (nsrtugnese  man-of-war), 
VMIa,  P^rfUa^  Ac.;  all  the  pteropod  molluscs,  such  as  Cf»#. 
Oiamt  and  Caoolinia  (Hyataea),  together  with  less  aberrant  gas- 
tropods, like  Janthina  (violet-snail).  AUatUa  and  Clancus;  a  Tew 
cephalopodous  molluscs,  such  as  the  paper-nautilus  (i4rroit««{a) 
and  Spinda,  and  a  number  of  social  asddians,  like  5aipo  and 
Pynsmma.  Crustaceans  bekmging  to  the  entomostracous  (sheUod) 
and  ochizopod  divisions  abound;  and  there  is  a  group  of  insecu 
{ffalobales),  belonging  to  the  order  Hemiptera.  whose  home  is  on 
the  ocean-surface  at,  practically,  any  distance  from  land.  Fishes 
form  no  inconsiderable,  portion  of  the  pelagic  fauna,  among  these 
beiiM  the  true  flying-fishes,  or  flying-herrings  {jB*oeotlus),  herrings, 
mackerel,  tunny,  flying-ffunutrds  {DactyUpUra),  sword-fishes  (Hisho- 
^rus),  sea-horses  {Hitpeeampus),  pipe-fishes  (/'u/a/ona)  and 
many  of  the  sharks.  With  the  exception  of  the  comparatively 
few  Ittviatile  spedea,  the  whole  of  the  cetacean  mamman— that  is 
to  oay,  whaks.  grampuses,  porpoises,  dolphins.  Ac^-daim  a  place 
among  the  surface-fauna  of  the  ocean.  Whether  the  sea<ows 
(Slrenia)  Aould  likewise  be  included  is  doubtful.^  as  they  hold  a 
somewhat  intermedbte  position  in  regard  to  habits  between  ceta- 
ceans and  seals.  While  they  agree  with  the  former  in  never  (or 
Wiry  rarely)  landing  %n6  in  bringing  forth  their  young  at  sea.  they 

t  ggp.  Eighth  JnUriutioml  Csogrupkic  Canfren,  p.  619. 
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iaohon  to  feed.   Turtleo  certainly  cannot  be  coasidered  truly 
pelagic,  sinee  they  come  ashore  to  lay  their  eggs. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  pelagk  animals  are  more  or 
less  completely  transparent,  whik  othera,  such  as  the  violet-snail, 
have  developed  an  azure  tint  whkh  lenden  them  aa  inconspkuous 
as  possibk  in  the  waste  of  waters.  In  the  case  of  the  laiger  animals, 
like  mackerel  and  the  finner-whaks,  the  same  result  b  atuined  by 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  being  silvery  white  (thus  rendering 
them  invisibk  when  looked  at  from  below  against  the  sky),  and  the 
upper  surface  olive  or  blackish  green,  sometimes,  as  in  the  mackerel, 
mottled  to  harmonise  with  the  rippk  of  the  waves. 

The  distribution  of  whaks  and  dolphins  has  been  taken  by  P.  L. 
and  W  L.  Sdater  to  some  extent  as  a  basis  in  dividing  the  ocean 
ii|to  aoolegkal  regions.  Since,  houvver,  such  regions  were  mainly 
defined  oa  the  distributional  evidence  afforded  by  seak  and  sea- 
cows,  they  are  best  considered  in  conoexioa  with  the  shallow- 
water  fauna. 

The  shallow-water,  or  Httortl,  fauna  Includes  all  marine  animals 
whkh  belong  neither  to  the  deep-aea  nor  to  the  surface  fauna,  and 
is  the  most  uaportant  of  all  three.  In  addition  to  the  ^^  ^^^ 
.great  bulk  of  purine  invertebrates,  the  littoral  fauna  /^""y* 
may  be  taken  to  indude  the  reef-building  corals  (whose  yZj!!^^ 
distriborional  limttatkns  under  the  influence  of  tempera-  ""■ 
ture-ooatrol  have  been  already  mentioned)  and  likewise  seak  and 
sea-cows  among  mammals,  and  turtles  among  reptiles, 

**  The  fauna  of  the  coast."  observes  Prof?  H.  N  Moseley.  **  haa 
not  only  given  origin  to  the  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  faunas,  it 
has  through  all  time,  since  life  originated,  given  additions  to  the 
pebgk  fauna  in  return  for  having  received  from  it  its  starting- 
point.  It  has  also  received  some  of  these  pekgk  forms  back  again 
to  amume  a  fresh  littoral  existence.  The  terrestrial  fauna  has 
returned  sonie  forms  to  the  shores,  such  as  certain  shore-birds, 
seals  and  the  pobr  bear;  apd  some  of  these,  such  as  the  whaka 
and  a  small  ooeank  insect  {Halcbatts),  have  returned  thence  to 
pelagic  life. 

"  Th£  deep,  sea  fauna  has  probably  beea  formed  almost  entlrdy 
from  the  littoral,  not  in  most  remote  antiquity,  but  only  after 
food,  derived  from  the  debris  of  the  littoral  and  terrestrial  faunas 
and  floras,  became  abundant  in  deep  water.  It  was  in  the  littoral 
region  that  all  the  primary  branchea  of  the  soological  family-ttee 
were  formed ;  all  terrestrial  and  deep-aea  forms  have  passed  through, 
a  littoral  phase,  and  amongst  the'  representatives  of  the  littoral 
fauna  the  recapitulative  history,  ia  the  form  of  series  of  larval 
conditions,  is  most  completely  retained." 

From  the  distribution  of  ceruin  groups  of  animals, 

it  has  been  attempted  (as  stated)  to  divide  the  ocean     

into  a   number   of   zoological    provinces,   or   regions.  "'■■■•• 
Among  the  mort  important  of  such  schemes,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned. 

The  reef-building  corak.  Whose  limitations  are  defined  by  con- 
ditions of  temperature  aad  depth,  are  necessarily  restricted  to 
certain  seas  and  coasts  within  or  near  the  tropks.  ^_.^, 
••  They  abound,'*  wrote  Dr  A.  R.  Wallace  in  the  ninth  rSL 
edition  of  the  present  work.  "In  and  near  the  West  -"••^- 
Indies,  on  the  ea&t  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  tn  the 
Malay  and  Pacific  archipdacoes  and  on  the  const  of  Australia; 
while  they  are  absent  from  the  whole  of  the  west  coasts  of  South 
America  and  of  Africa,  from  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  from  much 
of  the  east  coast  of  South  America.  The  coral-reefs  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, in  33*  N.  kt..  are  the  farthest  from  the  equator;  in  the 
Red  Sea  they  reach  30*  N..  in  the  Pacific  17*  N.,  whik  they  nowhere 
extend  to  more  than  29*  S.  of  the  equator.  .  .  .  The  coral  regions 
are  therefore  somewhat  peculiar,  and  differ  considerably  from  Ukmc 
whkh  best  exhibit  the  oistribution  of  other  marine  animals.  The 
regions  adopted  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  are  three  the  first  Com- 
posing the  Red  S<a  and  Indian  Ocean;  the  second,  the  whole  of 
the  Pacific  isknds  and  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Australia;  and  the 
third  the  West  Indks.  This  kst  region  is  the  most  isolated  in 
position ;  and  it  is  not  surpristngthat  it  should  contain  the  kigest 
proponion  of  peculiar  forma.  The  corals  of  the  Central  Pacific 
are  also  very  peculiar,  as  are  those  cf  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Dana*  proposed  to  divide  the  oceans  into  three  main 
areas  according  to  the  distrSmtioa  of  Crustacea.  These  areas  are 
respectively  termed  the  Oocidental,  the  Africo-Europcan 
and  the  CnientaL  The  first  comprises  both  coasts  of 
America;  the  second,  the  western  snores  of  the  Atkntk, 
both  African  and  European;  whik  the  third  comprdiends 
the  vast  area  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Central  Pacific. 
Each  of  these  regions  k  subdivided  into  dimatal  and  local  provinces 
but  the  primary  divisions  can  alone  be  mentioned  here.  The 
facts  adduced  in  support  of  thk  scheme  of  distribution  are  interest- 
ing. At  the  date  01  Prof.  Dana's  memoir  47  genera  were  known 
to  be  exclusively  American,  IS  bang  common  to  both  the  east 
and  west  roasts;  but  as  36  genera  were  said  to  be  confined  to  tiie 
west  and  6  to  the  east  coast,  these  two  provinces  are  really  distinct, 
even  if  they  do  not  form  primary  regions.  The  Africo-Xuropean 
region  had  19  peculiar  genera,  and  only  8  ia  coromcm  with  the 

'See  ^MTf.  /aura.  Seienee,  ser.  a.  voL  xvL  p.  l$5  (18S3). 
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American  rcElon;  lo  that  the  eastern  and  weatera  •hones  of  the 
Atlantic  appear  decidedly  more  distinct  than  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  oi  America.  The  extensive  Oriental  region  is  by 
far  the  richest. 

From^tho  distribution  of  the  spcdes  (not  genera)  of  bamades, 
or  drrhipeds,  which  are  an  abcnant  group  ot  Crustacea,  Darwin 
considered  that  the  ocean  might  be  divxied  into  the  following 
legions,  vis.. — (i)  The  North  Atlantic,  comprbing  North  America 
and  Europe  down  to  N.  lat.  30*  ,  (2)  The  West  American,  from 
■Bering  Strait  to  Tierra  del  Fuego:  (3)  The  Malayan,  from  India 
to  New  Guinea,  and  U)  The  Australian,  comprising  Auitralia  and 
New  Zealand,  the  Malayan  and  Australian  regions  being  the 
richest  in  cirrhipeds. 

One  of  the  earliest  students  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
marine  animaU  was  Dr  S.  P.  Woodwards  who,  in  his  Manual  of 
MaBuaeaa  ^  MoUtuca,  proposed  a  scheme  of  ado*geographical 
fiLJT^?"  regions.  He  adopted  three  main  divisions  for  the 
•^  warmer  parts  nt  the  ocean,  namely,  the  Atlantic,  the 

Indo-Padfic  and  the  West  American*,  and  these  Wallace  was 
inclined  to  renrd  as  the  only  valid  marine  moUuscan  regions. 
The  Indo-Pacinc  region  extends  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  east 
coast  cf  Africa  to  the  eastern  Pacific  islands,  and  corresponds  to 
Prof.  Dana's  Oriental  region  for  Crustacea,  many  sipedcs  mnging 
over  neariy  the  whole  area.  The  Atlantic  rnpon  umtes  the  fauna 
of  the  east  coast  of  America  with  that  of  West  Africa  and  South 
Europe,  but  has  considerable  afhnity  with  that  of  West  America, 
many  genera  being  common  to  both  areas.  Several  genera  appear 
restnctcd  to  the  north  temperate  zone,  which  in  WaUaoe's  opinion 
should  perhaps  form  a  disunct  region.  Numerous  genera  are  con- 
6ned  to  the  Indo-Padfic  region.  The  Atlantic  coasts  have  few 
peculiar  genera  of  importance,  while  the  west  coast  of  Amcnca 
has  hardly  any.  the  diflcrence  of  its  fauna  from  that  of  the  Atlantic 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Pacific  on  the  other  bdng  chiefly  specific. 
It  IS  stated  that  while  there  is  not  a  ungle  ^ledes  common  to  the 
cast  and  west  coasts  of  tropical  South  America,  the  oonesponding 
coasts  of  North  America  have  a  large  number  In  common,  while 
others  are  so  closely  representative  as  to  be  almost  identical. 

Indusive  of  an  Arctic  province  of  somewhat  doubtful  value, 
Dr  Woodward's  three  main  regions  were  divided  into  18  sub- 
regions;  but,  according  to  a  somewhat  modified  later  scheme, 
these  may  be  arranged  in  four  main  groups,  as  follows: — 


^.Atlantic 
and  CiR- 

CUM POLAR 


B.  iKtX)- 
PAaFIC 


Sttbregiaas. 


1.  Arctic 

2.  BoreaL 

3.  Celtic. 

4.  Lusitanian. 

5.  W.  African. 

6.  S.  African. 


{ 


1.  Indo-Padfic. 

2.  Japanese. 


R^pcws. 


C.  Australian 


D.  Amsucan  . 


Subrefioos. 


{ 


1.  Australian. 

2.  Neoscalanian 


'1.  Aleutian. 

2.  Californian. 

3.  Panamic. 

1 4.  Peruvian. . 

5.  Magellanic. 

6.  Argentinian. 

7.  Caribbean. 

8.  Transatlantic 


Fish  Regions. — From  the  distribution  of  shore-haunting  fishes, 
Dr  A.  C.  C  G.  GQnther  ^  suggested  the  following  marine  zoological 
regions,  the  characteristic  family  and  generic  types  of  which  we 
are  prevented  by  hmitations  of  space  from  discussing: — • 

I.  Arctic  Ocean. 
11.  Northern  Temperate  Zone. 

A.  Temperate  N.  Atlantic 

I.  British  district. 

3.  Mediterranean  district. 

3.  N.  American  district. 

B,  Temperate  N.  Padfic. 

1.  Kamchatkan  district. 

2.  Japanese  district. 

3.  Californian  district. 
III.  Equatorial  Zone. 

A.  Tropical  Atlantic. 

B.  Tropical  Indo-Padfic 

C.  Pacific  Coast  of  Tropical  America. 

1.  Central  American  district. 

2.  Cabpagos  district. 

3.  Peruvian  district. 
W.  Southern  Temperate  Zone. 

1.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  district. 

2.  South  Australian  district. 

3.  Chilean  district. 

4.  Patagonian  district. 
V.  Antarctic  Oonin. 

JfaaiMo/taM  Regions. — ^The  last  scheme  of  marine  aoological 
regions  necessary  to  mention  is  one  proposed  by  P.  L.  and  W.  L. 
Soater '  on  the  distributional  evidence  aflfordcd  by  seals,  sea-cows 

>  See  Sivdy  of  Fishes  (London,  t88o). 

*  The  Ctog^aphy  of  Mammals  (JJMidoa,  1B99). 


and  cetaceans.     Aocordinf  to  this,  we  have  Uie  Mlowittg  tiji 
regions,  vtc^*- 

0)  Arctatlantica  (North  Atlantic),  characterised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  seals  of  the  subfami^  FkoemaOt  with  the  cenera 
HaUekotms  peculiar  to  it,  aiM  Pkoca  comasoa  to  it  and 
No.  iv.;  the  absence  of  aea-cows;  and  (it  b  atated)  by 
the  boctle-nosed  whales  {Hyptrdeiom)  being  peculiar  to 
this  area. 
&)  Mesatlantica  (Mid  Atbntic),  the  sole  habitat  of  «he  MMik- 

seal  {Monaduu)  and  the  manatis  {Manatns), 
Gii)  Philopdagka  (Indian  Ocean,  ftc),  diaiactcriaed  by  the 

presence  of  ducongs  and  the  absence  of  seals, 
(pv)  Anctirenia  (North  ncific),  agreetor  with  No.  i.  In  the  pos- 
session 01  Phoca  but  distinguished  by  aho  having  sea- 
bears  and  sea-lions  (Olofttdac);    formeriy  the  habitat  of 
the  northern  aea-oow  {fikyHma),  and  now  of  the  grey 
whale  (fihaelnanecUs). 
(v)  Mesirenia  (Mid  Padfic),  without  Pkecmaa  or  aea'Cows,  but 
with  the  dephant-aeal  {MaaoHnnuu),  fram  the  south, 
and  also  Olanidae. 
(vi)  Notopdamca  (Southern  Ocean),  with  four  peculiar  genera 
of  seals  (Pkoadae),  numeroiis  sea-bears  and  sea-lions, 
and  two  peculiar  genera  of  cetaceans,  the  pmny-whale 
(Neobaiaena'i  and  Arnoux's  beaked-whale  {BorunUms). 
To  explain  the  absence  of  sea-bears  and  sea-Uens  from  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  likewise  the  existence  of  manatis  on  both  Atlantic 
coasts,  the  authors  of  this  scheme  call  in  the  aid  of  a  laad-con- 
ne»on  between  Africa  and  South  America,  which  presented  « 
bamer  to  the  northward  progress  of  the  former,  while  its  coasts 
afforded  a  means  of  dispersal  to  the  latter.    As  the  Oiarnidlas  are 
at  present  unknown  peevious  to  the  Miocene,  sndi  an  explaaation, 
if  valid,  requires  the  persistence  of  the  ancient  land-bcidge  acrosa 
the  Atlantic  to  a  much  later  date  than  is  commonly  sopposed. 

m.  DtsnzBnnoN  xy  Taa 

The  subject  of  the  distribotioa  of  animals  ni  time,  Lo,  the 
relative  dates  of  their  first  appearuice  on  the  earth,  and  In  the 
case  of  extinct  forms  the  length  of  their  sojourn  there,  can  be 
treated  but  briefly,  reference  being  restricted  to  the  larger 
groups,  and  not  even  all  of  these  bdng  inenti<med.  The  dates 
of  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  various  groups  are 
only  rehtlve,  for  although  many  more  or  less  vague  attempts 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  age  of  the  earth»  there  is  no 
possibility  of  indicating  in  years  the  length  of  time  occupied 
by  the  deposition  of  any  one  stratum  or  series  <A  strata.  All 
that  can  be  attempted  is  to  say  that  one  stratum  (and  conse- 
quently the  remains  of  animals  that  may  be  entombed  in  it) 
is  older  or  yotinger,  as  the  case  may  be,  thaa  another.  For  the 
sequence  and  names  of  the  various  strata,  or  time-periods  of 
the  geological  record,  see  Geology.  An  important  factor  in 
regard  to  the  past  history  of  animals  is  the  imperfection  of  the 
geological  record.  Recent  discoveries  have  rendered  this  im- 
perfection much  less  marked  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
There  are,  however,  still  many  very  serious  gaps;  and  we 
have,  for  instance,  no  definite  information  as  to  where  and 
when  the  tnuuformatiim  from  feptiles  into  nwimmah  took 
place. 

It  may  nevertheless  be  emphatically  affirmed  that  the  geo- 
logical, or  rather  the  palaeontological,  record  indicates  a  gradual 
progression  in  the  status  of  animals  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
fossiliferons  strata.  That  is  to  say,  the  earfier  animals  were 
creatures  of  comparativdy  low  grade  (although  certain  repre- 
sentatives of  such  groups  may  have  attained  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  spedaliaation),  and  that  as  we  ascend  the  geological 
ladder  higher  and  higher  types  of  animals  make  their  appearance, 
till  the  series  culminates  in  man  himself— the  crowning  effort 
of  creation,  in  the  modem  evolutionary  agnihcation  of  that 
term.  It  b  not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed  that  the  higher  groups 
made  their  appearance  exactly  according  to  their  relative 
grades  (or  what  we  regard  as  such);  all  that  can  be  affirmed  b 
that  in  the  main  the  higher  forms  have  made  thdr  appearance 
later  than  the  bwer.  The  record  is  thus  alnoet  exactly  what 
it  might  be  expected  to  be  on  the  theory  of  evolution;  while 
it  also  accords  fairly  well— if  regarded  with  suffident  breadth 
of  view — with  the  Biblical  narrative  of  creation. 

A  brief  surv^  of  the  time-distribution  of  the  leading  groups 
of  animais  may  now  be  undertaken,  commendng  with  the  I 
and  concluding  with  the  lowest  groups. 
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As  the  Mgheit  of  all  vertdmtM,  h  b  natural  to  expect  that 

malt  •hottld  be  one  of  the  latest  groupt  of  that  asaemblafe 
to  make  their  appearance;  and  this  as  a  Ibattcr  of  fact 
th<y  are.  although  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
birds  are  the  latest  of  all.  Mammals  are  commonly  stated  to 
commence  ia  the  Trias,  where  they  are  presumed  to  be  repre- 
sented  by  MicroUsles  in  Europe  and  by  Dromathtrium  in  North 
America.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  the  appronmately  con- 
temporary THtyUdM,  which  has  cheek-teeth  very  4ike  those  of 
the  forn\er.  appears  to  be  in  great  degree  intermediate  between 
reptiles  and  mammals,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  none 
of  these  Triassic  creatures  were  true  mammals.  Undoubted 
mammals  occur  In  the  lower  Jurassic  Stonesfield  Slate,  in  the 
upper  lurassic  Permian  beds,  and,  very  ^mringly,  in  the  Wealden 
of  England ;  while  a  laige  fauna  has  been  discovered  ih  the  upper 
Cretaceous  of  North  America.  The  mammals  included  among 
these  Mesozoic  forms  appear,  for  the  mpst  part  at  any  rate,  to  be 
referable  to  the  Marsupialta,  Insectivora,  and,  not  improbably, 
the  Monotremata  (see  MARSunALtA).  After  the  lowest  Eocene 
(when  the  Puerco  fauna  represented  an  inferior  and  apparently 
non-progressive  tvpe)  mammals  became  abundant-;  ana  during 
that  epoch  most  if  not  all  of  the  existing  orders  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  lower  Eocene  representatives  of  several  of  the  oraers, 
such  as  the  Condylarthra  among  the  Ungulata  and  the  Creodonta 
among  Camivora.  belonged,  however,  to  low  suborders  which  dis- 
appeared more  or  less  completely  by  the  Oligocene.  Severe!  sub- 
•rainal  groups  of  Ungulata  developed  and  became  extinct  at  later 
periods  than  the  Eocene:  but  with  the  exception  of  tfae^Ancylo- 
poda  and  Tillodontia  (whose  right  to  ordinal  distinction  is  by  no 
means  universally  admitted),  none  of  the  Tertiary  orders  of  mammals 
are  extinct.  At  the  present  day — as  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  Tertiary  epoch— mammals  are  the  dominant  terrestrial  repf»> 
aentatives  of  the  Vertebrata.  We  have  at  present  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  Cretacea  before  the  lower  Eocene. 

Although  some  of  the  three-toed  bipedal  tracks  in  the  Trias  of 
the  Conncctknit  valley  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  made 
mu^g.  hy  birds,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  nmlly  due 

•"^  to  dinosaurian  reptiles.    The  class  Avcs,  so  far  as  we 

know,  is  therefore  first  represented  by  the  long-tailed  Archae^- 
fleryx  of  the  upper  Jurassic,  which  represents  a  subclass  (or  order) 
by  itself.  Toothed  birds  also  existea  in  the  upper  Cretaceous  of 
both  Europe  and  North  America,  but  all  these  appear  referable 
to  cxiadng  ofdinal  (or  subordiaal)  grotips.  By  the  lower  Eocene, 
when  teeth  appear  to  have  been  entirely  lost,  most  or  all  of  the 
existing  ordinal  groups  were  developed,  since  which  date  the 
aujority  at  all  events  nave  steadily  increased. 

In  contredistinction  to  both  the  preceding  classes,  reptiles,  wfaicfa 
date  from  the  Permian,  are  a  waniag  group,  at  all  events  so  far 
j^^g^       as  both  terrestrial  and  manne  forms  of  large  bodily 

^^  \  sixe  are  concerned.  The  Permian  reptiles  were  small 
or  tnedium-sised  creatures,  few  in  number,  and  of  generalized 
characrer.  The  one  existing  order  dating  from  that  epoch  ^whcn 
it  was  rtprestated  by  PrelorMamut)  is  the  Rhynchooephalia,  of 
which  the  sole  survivor  is  the  New  Znland  tuataia  {Spheno^). 
The  Mesosoic  period,  from  the  Trias  to  the  Chalk,  isthe  true  *'  aee 
of  reptiles,'*  a  number  of  ordera  being  confined  to  that  period.  It 
is 'notewnrthy,  however,  that  the  Tnasnc  fonns'were  in  the  case 
of  the  marine  groups  very  geoereUy  of  small  size,  and  apparently 
nmpbibioua,  or  perhaps  freunrstcr.  Of  the  various  extinct  Meso- 
soic orders,  the  Dioosauria,  as  demonstrated  by  their  footprints 
in  the  sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  were  represented  by 
species  of  huge  size  even  in  the  Trias.  The  other  extinct  orden 
whoae  distribntion  sms  appronmately  ooequal  with  the  Mesosoic 
period  were  the  icbthyoeaun  (Ichthyopteiygia).  the  plesiosaurs 
^uropterygia^,  and  the  pterodactyles  (Ornitnosauna).  The 
Chclonta  and  Crocodilia  (if  we  include  the  rhytosaurji^)  date  from 
the  Trias,  but  are  also  domroant  foms  at  the  pressnt  day.  But 
the  mammaKCke  Anomodontia  (Tharumwpha),  which  mnged  from 
South  Africa  to  India  and  Rassia,  were  solely  Tiiasnc.  The 
Squamata,  including  Uaards  and  snakes,  Uyether  srith  the  extinct 
Cretaceous  Pytbonomorpha  {Mosasamna,  ftc.),  did  not  come  into 
being  till  the  upper  Juressic,  or  lower  Cretaceous,  and  constitute 
the  great  bulk  01  the  existing  acmbeia  of  the  dassi 

Batrachia,  as  rrpmwnffd  by  the  labyrinthodonts,  or  Stego- 
cephalia,  carry  the  origin  of  vertebrstes  one  stage  further  back, 
namely,  to  the  upper  Carboniferous.  Thestegocephalians, 
which  appear  to  have  included  the  ancestors  of  the  anomo' 
dont  reptiles,  died  out  at  the  close  of  the  Triassic  epoch. 
The  existinc  repceseuUtives  of  the  class  date,  so  faf  as  is  known, 
only  from  toe  Tertiary,  but  it  Is  not  improbable  that  the  limbless 
caedlians  (Apoda)  may  really  be  much  older,  since  they  appear 
to  be  related  to  the  Stegoceplmlia. 

The  class  Pisces  is  the  lowest  and  at  the  same  time  the  oUest 
representative  of  the  Verttbrata,  datinafrom  the  bwer  Ludfew 
j^^^  .  beds  of  the  upper  Silurian.  The  oldest  group  is  that 
of  the  sharks  and  rays  (Elasmobranchii).  m  which  the 
ordera  Pleuropterygii.  Ichthyotomi  and  Acanthodii  are  confined 
to  the  Palaeosoic  The  lu^E*fidies  (Dipnoi)  are  also  an  ancient 
gnwp,  although  snrvivipf  in  the  Com  of  three  fcosra  widdy 


soodared  fai  spneat  the  order  Arthrodhm  (as  represented  by  Cet^ 
ostthM  of  the  Devonian)  was  solely  Pabeoaeic.  Of  the  subdaaS 
Telcostomi.  the  fringe^finned  group  (Crassopterygii)  attaiocd  its 
nuxtfflum  10  the  Paucosoic.  although  it  survives  in  the  ^ape  01 
two  African  geotia.  In  the  case  of  the  subclass  Telsostomi  the 
enamel-scaled,  or  ganoid,  division  was  abundant  during  the  Maco- 
soic  and  early  Mcsoooicperiods  (and  stiU  survives  in  North  America), 
but  the  modem  soft-scaled  bony  fi^es  did  not  make  their  appear^ 
ance  till  the  Cretaceous,  or  thereabouts. 

Of  the  clau  Agnatha,  as  typified  by  the  modem  lampreys,  tho 
palaeontologtcal  record  is  very  imperfect.  There  is,  however,  an 
armoured  subclass,  the  Ostracodermi,  represented  by  , ..  •'.  _.  . 
Puricktkys,  Cepkaiaspis,  Ac.,  which  was  tonfined  to  the  "•^•va. 
upper  Silurian  and  Devonian:  and  PalaeMpandyims dt  the  Devonian 
has  been  regarded  as  an  early  lamprey  (Cyclostomi).  Whether 
the  so<alled  conodonts,  ranging  from  the  upper  Cambrian  to  the 
Carboniferous,  are  realty  teeth  Of  lampreys,  fans  not  been  definitely 
ascertained. 

The  lamp-shells,  or  Brachiopoda,  form  an  caceedin|ty  ancient 
group,  datmg  from  the  lower  Cambrian,  and  surviving  at  the 
present  day,  although  in  greatly  diminished  numbera  com- 
pared to  the  Palaeosoic  epoch,  when  they  far  surpassed 
the  now  domiiunt  bivalve  molluscs.  The  group  attained 
its  maximum  in  the  Silurian,  when,  as  in  the  Palaeosoic  genera, 
nearly  all  the  forms  belonged  to  the  hingelcss  section.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  Mesozoic  period  the  waning  of  the  brachiopods, 
which  bad  set  in  with  the  Devonian,  became  moee  pronouiKed, 
and  was  continued  thronshout  the  Mesozoic  formations.  A  remark- 
able feature  is  the  survival  to  the  present  day  of  the  Cambrian 
genera  Ltng mIs,  Diuina  and  Crania  (or  closely  allied  types). 

The  Polyzoa,  of  which  the  sea-mats  (nustra)  are  well-known 
representatives,  date  from  the  Onlovician :  the  Palaeosoic  ^^^^ 
forms  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  section  Cych^    ^^ 
stomata,  which  attained  its  maximum  in  the  Jurassic;  while  the 
dominant  modern  Chilostomata  came  in  with  the  Tertiary. 

The  Motlusca,  of  which  the  great  bulk  are  marine  and  the  majority 
of  the  remainder  freshwater,  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of  aU 
fossils  from  the  chronological  pomt  of  view.    Since  the     ^.^._ ... 
three  principal   classes   (Pelecypoda,   Gastropoda  Skod  "   - 

CTephaiopodaJ  are  represented  in  the  upper  Cambrian,  it  is  evident 
that  the  origin  of  the  group  was  much  eariier.  In  the  Palaeosoic 
the  chambered  cephalopods  of  the  section  Tetrabranchiata  (now 
represented  by  the  nautilus)  were  the  dominant  forms;  the  bivalves 
(Pelecypoda)  and  gastropods  showing  a  relatively  poor  dev^op- 
ment.  The  tetrabranchiate  cephalopods  continued  throughout  the 
Mesozoic,  when  they  were  specially  represented  by  the  ammonites; 
but  by  the  Tertiary  they  had  become  almost  extinct.  The  section 
Dibranchiata  (cuttle-fishes)  commenced  srith  the  Mesozoic.  The 
bivalves  and  gastropods  have  shown  a  steady  increase  to  the  present 
day,  and  are  now  the  dominant  forms. 

insects  date  from  the  Ordovician  ^ptdite-siates  of  Sweden, 
where  they  are  represented  by  Proloetmex;  the  next  oldest  being 

Palaeohlatiina  of  the  French  upper  Silurian.    From  the      . ._ 

Devonian  about  a  dozen  forms  are  known,  belonging  '"'■**^ 
to  several  groups;  and  from  the  Coal-measures  extensive  insect- 
faunas  have  been  described.  All  the  Palaeozoic  forms  lack  most 
of  the  distinctive  features  by  which  the  modem  greups  are  char* 
acteriicd,  the  inajority  of  them  showing  kinship  to  the  cockroach 
group. 

The  Myriapoda  (centipedes  and  millipedes)  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance  as  fossils.  The  class  dstes  from  the  Devonian,  and 
is  abundant  in  the  Coal-measures;  the  Palaeozmc  forms      m„-t^ 
for  the  most  representing  two  orders-'Arehipolypoda      lJS*" 
and  Protosyngnatha— peculiar  to  that  period,  of  which     '*'*' 
the  second  nas  only  a  single  known  species.  The  modern  ceatlpedea 
(Chilopoda)  date  mainly  from  the  Tertiary,  although  several  Car- 
boniferous genera  have  been  asrigned  to  the  group.     Millipedes 
(Diplopoda),  although  known  from  the  Cretaceoos  of  Greenland, 
elsewhere  date  from  the  Tertiary. 

The  class  Arachnida.  now  taken  to  indude  trilobites  and  king> 
cnbs.  as  ardl  as  scorpions  and  spiders,  is  ancient.  Scorpions— 
not  far  removed  from  existing  types — are  known  in  the 
Silurian,  while  true  spiden  occur  in  the  Coal-measures. 
Thegreat  majority  of  tne  more  typical  Palaeosoicarachnids 
are,  however,  referred  to  an  order  by  themselves— the  AntbraooinastL 
King-crabs  (Xiphosura)  date  from  the  Silurian,  the  existing  gisiiis 
JJmufus  occuinng  in  the  Trias;  but  the  gigantic  eorypterids 
(Eurypterida)  and  the  trilobites  (Trifobita^  are  exclusively  Pabco 
zoic,  the  former  dating  from  the  Ordovictan,  and  the  latter  from 
the  upper  Cambrian. 
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Most  of  the  existing  ordinal  groups  of  the  dass  Crai 
to  date  from  the  Macozoic:  the  decapods  (lobsten  and  crabs) 
which  represent  the  highest  devebpment  of  the  class, 
did  not.  however,  attain  a  dominant  position  till  well 
on  in  the  Mesosoic,  and  are  at  their  maximum  in  the 
present  dayj  genuine  cnbs  (Brachyura)  apparently  not  having 
come  into  existence  till  the  Cretaceous. 

Among  the  Echinodermata.  the  cbsses  Bhstoidea  and  Cystoidea 
are  enchisively  Palaeoaofe,  while  the  stone-lilies  (Criaoidea)  form  a 
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ZOOLOOICAL    OABDEira,     eotnetiina    called    ZooLOCiuL 

Pauls,  inililuUDni  in  which  wild  ammali  ire  kept  in  ciptiviiy. 
Their  primary  object  it  (o  gralify  the  pleasure  miKl  persons 
take  in  viewing  at  doie  laocc  the  curioui  and  bciiililul  living 
producti  ol  nature,  but  they  serve  alu  a*  nKina  tit  instniciion 
bi  natural  hislory.  providing  marcrial  lor  museums  and  lot 
investigations  in  comparative  aniLomy  aj;d  palhology,  while 
they  [nay  have  a  commcrdaL  value  aa  pleasure  resorts,  or  aa 
^lowgroundslorlliedispiay  of  animala  that  have  been  imported 
'  bred  lar  sale. 

AccordingtoCapUinStanleyFlowei.dircctorDltbe  Zoiriogical 
Gardens  ai  Ciu.  Cairo,  EoT>t>  the  andent  Egypiiwu  kept. 
vuiau3  species  ol  wild  aninul*  in  capliviiy,  boc  the  first  Zw>- 
logicil  Gaiden  ol  which  there  is  definite  knowledge  was  founded 
ia  China  by  the  first  emperor  of  the  Chfiu  dymaty,  who  reigned 
about  ii<ia  B.C.  This  was  called  the  "Intelligence  Park," 
I  to  have  had  a  icieaiiSc  ajid  educuional  object. 
Greeks  and  Romans  kept  in  captivity  lajgenumbcra 
nals  as  leopards,  lioDS,  bcais,  elephaals,  antelopes, 
giraffes,  camels,  rhinocerofia  and  bippopotamuteAi  aa  well  as 
osirichcs  and  crocodiles,  but  these  were  dcsLined  lor  aiaughlct 
at  the  ^adiatorial  shows.    In  later  limeS  tuyal  persons  and  great 

iariel  and  aquaria,  and  it  is  from  these  that  modern  public 
itdeni  have  taken  theli  oiigb.  Heniy  I.  (irb'Iijj)  eiiab- 
lished  a  tneiugeiie  at  Woodstock,  Oitordsliire,  England.  This 
•ti  traosfened  to  the  Tower  of  London,  ippaienlly  in  the  idgn 
if  Henry  UI.,  and  kept  up  there  until  at  least  iS>8.  Philip  VI. 
lad  a  menagerie  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  fn  1333,  Charles  V. 
naintained  collections  at  Conflans,  Toumelles  and  in  Paris. 
ind  Louis  XI.  lonned  a  menagerie  at  Flessis  les  Toura  in 
roaraine,  which  after  hit  death  was  re-establiahed  at  Ihe  Louvre 
n  Paris  and  enlarged  by  collections  obtained  in  Noith  Africa. 
:t  was  destroyed  by  Henry  ni.  Henr>  IV.  bad  a  tmaU 
oUecIion,  which  included  an  elephant.  Louis  XIII.  kept  some 
inimals  al  Venaillci,  whilst  his  son  Louis  XIV.  [ounded  the 
amous  "  Menagerie  du  Pare"  at  Veisaille*,  which  received 
many  animals  from  Cairo,  was  maintained  for  over  a  century, 
id  furnished  much  valuable  material  to  French  nalurallili 
id  anatomiiU.  Il  gradually  decayed,  however,  and  was 
most  eitingiuthed  by  the  mob  m  i7£«.  In  1703  the  Paris 
[uicum  of  Natural  History  was  n-eitabllihed  by  law,  and 
ullon's  idea  of  attaching  lo  it  a  menagerie  was  carried  out; 
le  latter,  aa  tbe  DoUeclion  in  the  Jardln  del  Plintei,  sLill 

In  Oennaoy  the  elector  Augustus  I.  founded  1 
Dresden  in  1SS4-  I"  ti'  New  World,  accordln 
King  Neahiakoyoil  had  loologlcal  gardens  1 
Metico  in  tbe  middle  of  the  ij^  t     ' 


century  Coita  found  r 
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«Bd  MomesmiiA  n.,  emperor  of  Meiioo  in  the  hfflnntng  of 
the  i6th  century,  maintained  large  collections  of  animals  in 
the  gardens  of  his  capttaL 

Most  of  the  modem  soofegicsl  gardens  date  fnim  com- 
parativdjr  recent  years,  and  there  are  a  larger  number  slocked 
4rith  a  finer  collection  of  animals,  more  suitably  housed,  thvi  at 
•ny  past  time  in  the  history  of  the  world.  According  to  a 
fcference  list  compiled  by  Ciqptain  Stanley  FliMrer,  there  were 
los  actually  existing  public  gardens  or  parks  containing  col- 
lections of  wild  animals  in  1910,  while  there  are  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  private  collections.  It  is  possible  to  refer  here 
only  to  the  more  important  of  these. 

il/Kes.—- The  Zoological  Gardens  at  Gini  Guio.  are  a  fovero- 
ment  imtitution  administered  by  the  Public  Works  Oepartment. 
The  yroQiKb  are  beaotifully  laid  out  and  the  coUectJon  is  particularly 
rich  m  African  animals,  to  which  the  dimate  b  well  adapted.  The 
Khartum  Zoological  Gardens  are  free  to  the  public  and  are  under 
the  control  of  the  munici|MiIicy,  but  the  collection  of  animab  is 
under  the  Game  Preservadon  Depaitment.  The  Transvaal  Zoo' 
logical  Gardens  at  Pittoria  are  a  government  institution,  and  are 
associated  with  the  Museum. 

AwuricOt  Norlh,'^'Tht  Zoological  Park  at  Bronx  Borough.  New 
York  City,  opened  in  i899,is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  n  eon- 
trolled  by  the  Zoological  Society  of  New  York,  with  rcpmentatives 
of  the  municipality  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  is  finanaed  bigriy 
out  of  muniapal  funds,  and  is  open*  free  to  the  public  live  days 
a  week.  The  Puk  occupies  nearly  300  acres,  of  great  natursl 
beauty,  which  has  been  increased  by  the  jodicioos  arts  of  the 
bndscape  gardener.  It  contains  manv  fine  buildings,  designed  on 
the  roost  modem  lines,  but  its  special  feature  b  a  series  of  spacious 
enlosures  for  large  herds  of  bison  and  deer.  In  a  sense  it  serves 
alsor  as  a  national  rewrve,  and  has  already  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  preservatbn  of  the  American  hison.  The  National 
Zookwical  Park  at  Washington,  D.C..  was  founded  by  Congress 
in  1889-1890  **  for  the  advancement  of  ccience  and  the  instruction 
and  recreation  of  the  people."  The  site  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  all  the  expenses  come  from  national 
foods,  the  management  being  vested  in  the  Smithsoaian  Institution. 
The  Park  consists  of  about  s6s  acies  of  undulating  land  with 
■atiiral  woods  and  rocks,  traversed  by  a  gorge  cut  by  Rock  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  PUtomac.  The  river  and  gorge  extend  into  the 
country  far  beyond  the  Park,  and  in-  addition  to  the  animals  that 
have  been  introduced,  there  are  many  wild  creatures  living  in 
their  native  freedom,  such  as  musk  rats  in  the  creek,  grey  squirrels, 
crested  cardinals  and  turkey  buczards.  The  varied  natural  con- 
ditions form  an  almost  ideal  site  for  a  collection  of  animab;  great 
care  and  skill  have  been  expended  00  the  designing;  and  construe- 
taon  of  the  houses,  the  coUection  receives  many  acceesioiis  from 
various  government  dqmrtments,  including  the  foreign  consular  ser- 
vice, and  the  whole  institutkm  b  rapidly  becoming  a  model  of  what 
u  possiblei  The  Zoological  Gardem  in  Fairmount  Park,  Phila- 
delphia, resemble  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Sodety  of  London, 
dn  which  they  were  modelled.  They  are  controlled  by  the  Zoo- 
*~~~*  "---^y  of  Philadriphia,  founded  in  1850.  and  are  supported 


partly  by  subscriptions  of  members,  partly  by  gate-mooQr  and 
partljr  by  an  allowance  fnmi  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  They 
contain  an  admirable  collectien,  well  housed  and  carefully  managed, 
a  spedally  interesting  feature  being  the  careful  quarantine  sysrem 
of  new  arrivab  and  the  post-mortem  examinatMMis  of  animab  that 
have  died.  There  are  many  smaller  collections  in  the  United 
States  and  several  in  Canada,  but  none  of  these  present  features 
of  special  interest. 

America,  5stt<*.— The  Zoological  Gardens  at  Buenoa  Aires  are 
supported  by  the  municipality,  and  contain  many  interesting 
amraab,  wen  bouied  in  beautiful  surroimdings.  The  director 
issues  a  popobr  illuscrated  guide  and  a  valuable  quarteriy  scientific 
teumal.  At  Para,  Bruil,  Is  a  good  collection  attached  to  the 
Museum  Goetdi.  and  there  are  unimportant  collectmns  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Bahia. 

if  «<a.— There  are  many  small  collections  in  different  paru  of 
Asia,  but  the  only  garden  of  great  interest  is  at  Alipore,  Cakrntta, 
supported  chiefly  by  gate-money  and  a  contribution  from  govern- 
ment, and  managed  by  an  honorary  committee.  It  was  estab- 
Ibhed  in  1875  by  the  government  of  Bengal,  in  co-operation  with 
the  public,  and  b  33  acres  in  area.  An  extremely  interesting 
collection  b  maintained,  the  variety  of  bird  Ufc.  both  feral  and  in 
captivity,  being  notable 

Auttrmtia  amd  New  Zeatandj—Thttt  are  Zookigkal  Gardens  at 
Melbourne  (founded  in  1857),  Adelaide,  Sydney  and  Perth,  and 
smaB  gardena  at  WdUngtoa,  New  Zeabnd,  supported  partly  by 
ftrivate  societies  and  partly  by  the  municipalities.  These  collcc- 
iBMis  are  not  specially  rica  in  the  very  interesting  and  peculiar 
native  faona,  but  devote  themselves  preponderating  to  imported 
naimab. 

£«re/v.^-Tbere  are  a  bi]^  number  of  aoelogieal  gardens  in 


Imperial  Menagerie  of  the  nnlaee  of  ScbOnbmnn,  Vi , 

founded  about  I752»   The  pubKc  are  admitted  free  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  grounds,  but  the  gardens  and  ooUectioa  are  the  pro- 
perty of  and  are  supported  by  the  emperor  of  Austria.   The  coUec- 
taoo  b  fine  and  well  cared  for  in  beautiful  surroundings.    The 
nrden  and  lame  menagerw  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of 
Antwerp  were  founded  In  184^,  and  have  been  maintained  at  a 
very  high  lewd.    The  coUectioa  b  not  usuajly  very  rkh  id  spedv, 
but  there  have  been  neat  and  long-continued  suocemes  m  the 
breeding  of  large  animfls  such  as  hippopotamuses,  Ikms  and  ante- 
bpes,  and  a  very  huge  businem  b  doiae  in  domesticated  birds, 
water-fowl  and  cage  birds.    The  annual  sales  of  wild  animals, 
held  in  the  Gardens,  chiefly  surplus  stock  from  various  European 
Gardens,  are  famous.    The  revenue  b  derived  partly  from  sul>- 
scriptions,  partly  from  gate-money,  from  the  fine  concert-hall  and 
refreshment  pavilions,  and  from  sales.    The  Gardens  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  London  in  Regent's  Park,  founded  in  1828, 
extend  to  only  about  35  acres,  but  the  collection,  if  species  and 
rare  animab  be  considmed  rather  than  the  number  of  individuals, 
has  always  been  the  finest  in  existence    The  Society  b  not  assbted 
by  the  state  or  the  mumdpality,  but  derivea  its  revenue  from  the 
subscriptions  of  Fellows,  gate-money.  Garden  receipts  and  so  forth. 
In  addition  to  the  menagerie,  there  is  an  infirmary  and  operating 
room,  an  anatomical  and  pataolomcal  laboratory,  and  the  Society 
holds  scientific  meetings  and  publishes  sUtely  volumes  containing 
the  results  of  aook^ical  research.    Partly  because  of  its  long  ana 
successful  existence,  and  partly  becauw  01  the  extensive  possessions 
of  Great  Britain  throughout  the  world,  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  has  been  abb  to  exhibit  for  the  first  time  in  captivity  a 
greater  number  of  species  of  wild  animab  than  probably  the  total 
of  thqse  shown  by  all  other  collections.    The  Royal  Zoological 
Society  of  Ireland,  founded  in  tSjo.  maintains  a  fine  collection  in 
the  Phoenix  Park  at  Dublin,  and  has  been  spedally  successful  in 
the  breeding  of  lions.    The  Bath,  Clifton  and  West  of  Engbnd 
Zoological  Society  owns  small  but  extremely  well-managed  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  well  situated  on  the  edge  of  CuTton  Downs.   Messrs 
Jennisoo  have  maintained  since  1831  a  Zoological  Collection  in 
thdr  pleasure   Pork  at   Belle  Vue,   Manchester.     The  animab 
exhibited  are  selected  chiefly  because  of  their  popular  interest, 
but  the  arrangemeats  for  housing  are  specially  ingenious  and 
successful,  those  for  monkeys  and  snakes  being  notable.     The 
2^1oi^  Have  at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  18^,  contains  a  good 
collection,  with  a  specially  well-designed  monkey-bouse.    At  Lyons 
and  at  Marseilles  in  France  there  are  beautifuw  situated  Gardens 
with,  small  collections,  ta  each  case  owned  ana  controlled  by  the 
municipalities.    In  Parb  there  are  two  well-known  Gardens.    That 
of  the  Jardin  des  Ptantes  was  founded  in  1793  ^nd  b  under  the 
control  of  the  Museum  authorities.    It  b  open  free  to  the  public 
and  generally  contains  a  good  collection  of  mammals.    The  larger 
and  better  known  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  in  the  Bob  de  Boulogne 
is  owned  and  conducted  by  a  private  company.    It  was  faunded  in 
1858  and  b  beautifully  situated  and  well  laia  out.    In  addition  to 
wild  animab  it  usually  contains  many  domesticated  creatures  of 
commercial  value.    In  recent  yean  it  has  been  somewhat  neglected 
and  presents  no  features  of  specbl  interest,  but  dforts  are  being 
made  to  revive  its  prosperity.   Germany  contained  in  1910  nineteen 
Zoological  Gardens  in  active  existence  whibt  several  othen  were 
in  process  of  formation.    In  most  cases  they  are  associated  with 
cenpert-halb  and  opcinair  restaurants,  which  account  for  much  of 
their  material  prosperity,  but  the  natural  taste  of  the  people  for 
wild  aiumals,  and  the  increasing  scientific  and  cammercial  enter- 
prise of  the  nation  have  combuied  to  make  the  collections  rich 
and  interesting.    The  great  Gardens  at  Berlin  were  founded  in 
1844.  and  bekmg  to  a  private  company,  but  owe  much  to  the 
interest  and  beneficence  of  the  Royal  House.    The  collection  b 
extremely  good,  the  houses  are  well  constructed  and  sumptuously 
decorated,  and  the  general  management  b  conducted  on  tbe  most 
adequate  scientific   lines.     The  Zoological  Gardens  at   Brcsbu, 
founded  in  1863  and  owned  by  a  private  company,  although  not 
brge,  contain  many  fine  buildings  and  are  a  notably  weU-managcd 
institution.    They  poisemsd  a  fine  gonUa,  keeping  it  alive  for  a 
longer  period  than  has  been  done  in  any  other  aoological  collec- 
tion.   The  beautiful  Gardens  at  Cologne,  founded  in  i860,  conuin 
many  interesting  features  and  in  particular  one  of  the  finest  aviaries 
in  birope.    The  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Socbty  of  Hamburg, 
founded  in  1863.  always  contain  a  Urge  and  fine  collection  and 
display  many  intemous  devices  for  tbe  housing  of  the  animals. 
More  recently  C  Hagenbeck  has  constructed  a  remarkable  aoo- 
locKal  park  at  Stetlingen,  near  Hamburg.    The  chief  feature  of 
this  b  a  magnificent  panorama,  from  the  central  point  of  which 
Urge  collectjons  of  wild  animab  are  visible  without  any  inter- 
vening bars.    The  background  consists  of  artificial  rockwork,  sup- 
ported on  huge  wooden  scaffoldings.    The  lurface  b  formed  of 
cement  moulded  over  metal  gimmd-work.  and  arrai^^  to  form 
bdgcs  and  boulders,  peaks  and  escarpments,  and  faced  with  coloured 
sand  and  paint.    It.  is  made  suflicienlly  strong  to  bear  the  wuight 
of  the  animab.  which  are  confined  within  their  bounds  by  undercut 
i«  rsdgcs.  and  by  dmp  and  wide  ditches,  masked  by 
The  airanvsment  b  extremely  successful  from  the 
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because  of  tautoootny,  and  thus  Apus  apus  apus  may  be  a  valid 
designation  of  a  sub<»pocics  iC  the  names  are  otherwise  valid. 

It  has  happened  frequently  and  continues  to  happen  that  a 
creature  is  discovered  to  have  been  given  more  than  one  name. 
Which  of  these  is  valid  ?  The  decision  of  this  is  one  of  the  most 
diflkult  and  controverted  probiema  in  nomencUtuni.  Jn  the 
hope  of  settling  it  by  some  system  which  should  be  as  neariy 
as  possible  automatic  and  should  leave  the  least  possible  to  the 
inclination  or  choice  of  the  individual  worker,  there  was  formu- 
lated what  is  called  the  rule  of  priority.  The  valid  name  of  a 
genus  or  species  is  that  name  under  which  St  was  first  designated, 
but  with  the  conditions  first  that  the  name  was  published  and 
tccompanicd  by  an  indication,  definition  or  description,  and 
second  that  the  author  applied  the  principles  of  binary  nomen- 
dature.  The  tenth  edition  of  Linnaeus'  Systema  naturae  (175S) 
is  the  work  that  first  consistently  applied  the  binary  system  to 
soology  generaUy  and  is  accepted  as  the  starting-point  of 
foological  nomenclature.  Beginning  from  this  the  oldeit  avail- 
able name  is  therefore  to  be  retained.  The  application  of 
the  rule  of  priority  is  in  many  cases  very  difficult,  but  the 
labours  of  zoologists  in  many  groups  are  rapidly  succeeding  in 
making  the  necessary  direct  and  incidental  changes  in  nomen- 
clature, whilst,  with  regard  to  recent  work,  the  rule  is  invaluable. 
A  special  difficulty  has,  however,  arisen  and  is  pressing  so  acutely 
that  a  most  important  modification  &  likely  to  be  introduced. 
To  systcmatists  working  with  a  large  series  of  species  in  & 
museum  or  collection,  one  species  is  as  important  as  another, 
and  changes  of  names  even  of  familiar  animals  are  matters  of 
little  moment.  But  a  comparatively  small  number  of  animals 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  attention  of  soologists  who  arc 
not  specially  systematists  and  of  the  public  interested  in  natural 
history.  It  is  complained  that  application  of  the  rules  of  priority 
is  changing  the  names  of  many  familiar  animals,  designations 
that  are  sanctioned  by  long  usage  in  museums  and  laboratories, 
In  the  famous  treatises  of  comparative  anatomsK,  of  general 
biology,  of  travel,  medidne,  and  the  sdences  and  subjects 
dosely  related  to  soology.  There  is  bdng  daimed,  in  fact, 
protection  against  the  law  of  priority  for  a  certain  number  of 
such  familiar  and  customary  appellations.  The  machinery 
for  drafting  such  a  list  of  exceptions  exists  in  the  permanent 
nomencbi,ture  commission  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Zoology,  and  there  is  more  than  a  hope  that  this  change  will 
come  into  operation. 

To  make  the  denotation  of  zoological  names  predse,  exact 
workers  are  endeavouring  to  associate  the  conception  of  t>'pes 
with  names,  a  process  which  can  be  made  simple  and  definite 
with  new  work,  but  which  presents  great  difficulties  in  the 
attempt  to  apply  it  to  existing  terms.  Every  family  should 
have  designated  one  of  its  genera  as  the  type  genus,  every 
genus  a  type  species  and  so  forth.  In  the  case  of  species  or 
sub-spedes  the  type  is  a  single  ^)edmen,  dther  the  only  one 
before  the  author  when  writing  his  description,  or  one  definitely 
sdected  by  him,  the  others  bdng  paratypes.  Such  type  speci- 
mens are  the  keynote  of  modem  expert  systematic  work  and 
their  careful  pijaavation  and  registration  is  of  fundamental 
importance.  A  co-type  is  one  of  several  apedmens  which  hove 
together  formed  the  basis  of  a  spedes,  no  one  of  them  having 
been  selected  by  the  author  as  a  type.  A  topotype  is  a  spedmen 
killed  at  the  typical  locality.  (P.  C.  M.) 

ZOOLOGY  (from  Gr.  ^Qw,  a  livin|^  thing,  and  X^of,  theory), 
that  portion  of  biology  iq.v.)  which  relates  to  animals,  as  dis- 
tinguhhed  from  that  portion  (Botany)  which  is  concerned  with 
plants. 

HzstOKY 

There  is  eomething  almost  pathetic  in  the  childish  wonder 
and  delist  with  whidi  mankind  in  its  earlier  phases  of 
dviPzation  gathered  up  and  treasured  stories  of  strange  animals 
Irom  distant  lands  or  deep  seas,  such  as  are  recorded  in  the 
Pkyfiolagm,  in  Albertus  Magnus,  and  even  at  the  present 
♦h«i  popular  treatises  of  Japan  and  China.  That 
•4m*versally  credolous  sUge»  wfafdi  may  be  called 


the  "  legendary,**  was  succeeded  by  the  age  of  collectors  and 
travdlers,  when  many  of  the  strange  stories  believed  in  were 
actually  demonstrated  as  true  by  the  living  or  pre*  ^^ 
served  trophies  brought  to  Europe.  The  possibility  of  imSm 
verification  established  verification  as  a  habit;  and  *^ 
the  collecting  of  things,  instead  of  the  accumulat-  !^ 
ing  of  reports,  devdoped  a  new  faculty  of  minute 
observation.  The  eariy  collectors  of  natural  curiosities  wer« 
the  founders  of  soological  sdence,  and  to  this  day  the  naturalist- 
traveller  and  his  corrdattve,  the  museum  curator  and  ^ys- 
tematist,  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  progress  of  nology. 
Indeed,  the  historical  and  present  importance  of  this  aspect 
or  branch  of  zoological  sdence  is  so  great  that  the  name  "  zoo- 
logy "  has  until  recently  been  associated  entirdy  with  it,  to 
the  exdusien  of  the  study  of  minute  anatomical  structure  and 
function  which  have  been  distinguished  as  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy. Anatomy  and  the  study  of  animal  mechanism,  am'ma( 
physics  and  animal  chemistry,  all  of  whid^  form  part  of  a  true 
zoology,  were  excluded  from  the  usud  definition  of  the  word 
by  the  mere  acddent  that  the  zoologist  had  his  museum  but 
not  his  garden  of  living  spedmens  as  the  botanist  had;'  and, 
whilst  the  zoologist  was  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  anato* 
mical  and  physiological  study^-only^  later  supplied  by  the 
method  of  preserving  animal  bodies  in  alcohol— the  demands 
of  medidne  for  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
animal  brought  into  existence  a  separate  and  apedal  stu4y  of 
human  arutomy  and  physiology. 

From  these  ^>edal  studies  of  human  structure  the  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  animals  has  proceeded,  the  same  investigator 
who  had  made  himself  acquainted  viiih  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  desiring  to  compare  with  the  standard  given  by 
human  anatomy  the  structures  of  other  animals.  Tins  com- 
parative anatomy  came  Into  existence  as  a  branch  of  inquiry 
apart  from  zoology,  and  it  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  that  the  limitation  of  the  word ."  zoology  "  to  a  know- 
ledge of  animals  which  expressly  exdudes  the  oonsidcratioa 
of  their  internal  structure  was  rejected  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  those  concerned  in  the  progress  of  sdence.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  ■  that-  it  is  mere  Uutology  to  speak  of 
zoology  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  that  museum  natu- 
ralists most  give  attention  as  weU  to  the  inside  ar  to  the  outaidd 
of  animals. 

Sdentific  zoology  leaUy  started  in  the  16th  century  with 
the  awakening  of  the  new  spirit  of  observation  and  e;q>lontiofif 
but  for  «  long  time  ran  a  aq>arate  course  nniniluenced  by  the 
progress  of  the  medical  studies  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 
The  active  search  for  knowledge  by  means  of  obaenration  and 
experiment  found  its  natural  home  in  the  universities.  Owing 
to  the  cormexion  of  medicine  with  these  seats  of  learning,  H 
was  natural  tiiat  the  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  human  body  and  of  the  animals  nearest  to  man  sl^uld 
take  root  there;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  now  for  the  first 
time  became  general  showed  itself  in  the  anatomical  schools  of 
the  Italian  universitiea  of  the  t6th  century,  and  qvead  fifty 
years  Uiter  to  Oxford, 

In  the  t7th  century  the  kyvers  of  the  new  philosophy,  the 
investigators  of  nature  by  means  of  observatk>n  and  experi- 
ment, banded  themsdves  into  academies  or  sodetles  for  mutual 
support  and  intocourse.  The  first  founded  of  surviving 
European  academies,  the  Academia  Naturae  Curiosorum  (165 x)^* 
espedally  confined  itself  to  the  description  and  illustration  of 
the  structure  of  plants  and  animals;  eleven  years  Uter  (x66z) 
the  Royal  Sodety  of  London  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
having  existed  without    a  name  or  fixed  organization    for 

*  The  medieval  attitude  towards  both  plants  and  animals  had  no 
relation  to  real  knowlcd||e,  but  was  part  of  a  peculiar  and  in  itseU 
highly  interesting  mysticism.  A  fantastic  and  elaborate  doctrine  of 
symbolism  existed  which  comprised  alt  nature;  witchcraft,  alchemy 
and  nie(&ine  were  its  practical  expressions.    Animals  aa  well  as 

EUnts  were  regarded  as  "  umples     and  used  in  medidne,  and  a 
nowledge  of  them  was  valued  from  this  point  of  view. 
'  The  Academia  Secretorum  Naturae  was  founded  at  Naples  i^ 
1560,  but  wis  suppressed  by  the  ecdesiastical  aathoritics. 
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■cvcatceo  ymn  pravknuly  (Cram  1645).  A  littb  later  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sdencea  of  Paris  was  established  by  Louis  XIY*  The 
JnfliiffK'r  of  these  great  academics  of  the  lytbcentuiyonthe 
lurogress  of  aMX>logy  was  precisely  to  effect  that  biiDging  toother 
ol  the  museam-men  and  the  physidans  or  anatomists  which  was 
needed  for  further  devek^iment.  Whilst  the  race  of  collectors 
and  QTstematiacrs  culminated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  x&th 
centioy  in  Linnaeus,  a  new  type  of  student  maide  its  appearance 
in  such  men  as  John  Hunter  and  other  anatomists,  who,  not 
satisfied  with  the  superficial  observatioos  of  the  popular  **  zoo- 
logist^"  set  themselves  to  work  to  examine  anatomically  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  and  to  dassify  its  raemben  by  aid  of 
the  icsults  of  such  profound  study.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
touchstone  of  strict  inquiiy  set  on  foot  by  the  Royal  Society, 
the  marvels  of  witchoaft,  sympathetic  powders  and  other 
leUcs  of  medieval  superstition  <tiBappeared  like  a  mist  before 
the  sun,  whilst  accurate  observations  and  demonstrations  of 
a  host  of  new  wonders  accumulated,  amongst  which  were 
numerous  contributions  to  the  anatomy  of  animals,  and  none 
perhaps  more  noteworthy  than  the  observations,  made  by  the 
aid  of  microscopes  constructed  by  himself,  of  Leeuwcnhoek, 
the  Dutch  naturalist  (1683),  some  of  whose  fnstrumenta  weie 
presented  by  him  to  the  society. 

It  was  not  until  the  xgth  century  that  the  microsoope,  thus 
early  applied  by  Leeuwenhoek,  Malpight,  Hook  and  Swammer- 
dam  to  the  study  of  animal  structure,  was  perfected  as  an 
instrument,  and  accomplished  for  toohgy  its  final,  and  most 
important  service.  The  perfecting  of  the  microsoope  led  to  a 
full  comprebeosioo  of  the  great  j>ctrjne  of  ceU-atnicture  an4 
the  establishment  of  the  facts— <x)  that  all  organiuns  are  either 
single  cocpusdes  (so>called  cells)  of  living  material  (microscopic 
antmalnilfs,  ftc)  or  are  built  1^  of  an  immense  number  of  SKKh 
luits;  (a)  that  all  organisms  begin  their  individual  eadstence  as 
a  single  unit  or  corpuade  of  living  substance,  which  multiplies 
by  Unary  fission,  the  products  growing  in  size  and  multiplying 
■milady  by  biaazy  fission;  and  (3)  that  the  life  of  a  mulli- 
cdlular  organism  is  the  sum  of  the  activities  of  the  corpuscular 
units  of  which  it  omaists,  and  that  the-  processes  of  life  must 
be  stndied  ia  and  their  eiplanation  obtained  from  an  under* 
standing  of  the  chemical  and  physical  changes  which  go  on 
in  each  individual  corpuscle  or  nnU  of  living  material  or 
protoplasm. 

Meanwhile  the  astronomical  theories  of  developnaent  of  the 
solar  system  from  a  gaseous  condition  to  its  pveaent  fram,  put 
forward  by  Kant  and  by  Laplace,  had  Smpresaed  men  s  minds 
t^m9t  *>th  the  conception  of  a  general  movement  of  spon- 
taneous progress  or  devdopment  In  all  nature.  The 
science  of  geology  came  mto  edstence,  and  the  whole 
of  successive  stages  of  the  earth's  history,  each  with 
its  distinct  popuhtion  of  strange  animab  and  plants,  unlike 
those  of  the  present  day  and  simpler  in  proportimi  as  they 
recede  into  the  past,  was  revealed  by  Cnvier,  Agassis  and  others. 
The  history  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  explained  by  Lyell  as 
due  to  a  process  of  slow  development,  in  order  to  effect  which 
be  called  in  no  catadysmic  agencies,  no  mysterious  forces  differ- 
ing from  those  openting  at  the  present  day.  Thus  he  carried 
on  the  narrative  of  ordcriy  development  from  the  point  at  which 
H  was  left  by  Kant  and  Laplace--explaining  by  reference  to  the 
ascerta^ied  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  the  configuration  of 
the  earth,  its  mountains  and  seas,  its  igneous  and  i^s  stratified 
racks.  Just  as  the  astronomers  had  ezphtmed  by  those  same 
laws  the  evolution  of  the  sun  and  planets  from  diffused  gaseous 
matter  of  high  temperature.  The  suggestion  that  living 
things  must  aJw  he  induded  in  this  great  development  was 
obvious. 

The  deUy  in  the  cstabfishmcnt  of  the  doctrine  of  organic 
evolution  was  due,  not  to  the  ignorant  and  unobservant,  but  to 
the  leaders  of  aoological  and  botanical  science.  Knowing  the 
almost  endless  complexity  of  organic  struaures,  rcaUdng  that 
man  himself  with  all  the  mystery  of  his  fife  and  consciousness 
mst  be  induded  in  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Uving  thinp, 
they  preferred  to  regard  living  things  as  something  apart  from 


the  rest  of  nature,  specially  cared  for,  spedaHy  created  by  a 
Divine  Being.  Thus  it  was  that  the  so-called  "  Natur-philoso- 
phen  "  of  the  last  decade  of  the  i8th  century,  and  n» 
their  successors  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th, 
found  few  adherents  among  the  working  zoologists 
and  botanists.  Lamarck,  Treviranus,  Erasmus  Dar- 
win, Goethe,  and  Saint-Hilaire  preached  to  deaf  ears,  for  they 
advanced  tbo  theory  that  living  beings  had  developed  by  a  dow 
process  of  transmutation  in  successive  generations  from  simpler 
ancestors,  and  in  the  beginning  from  simplest  formlem  matter, 
without  bdng  able  to  demonstrate  any  existing  mechanical 
causes  by  which  such  development  must  necessarily  be  brought 
abouL  They  were  met  by  the  criticism  that  possibly  such  a 
development  had  taken  place;  but,  as  no  one  could  show  as 
a  simple  fatt  of  observation  that  it  had  taken  place^norasa 
result  of  legitimate  inference  that  it  musi  have  taken  place,  it 
was  quite  as  likdy  that  the  past  and  present  spedes  of  animals 
and  plants  had  been  separatdy  aeated  or  individually  brought 
into  existence  by  unknown  and  inscrutable  causes,  and  (it  was 
hdd)  the  truly  scientific  man  would  rduse  to  occupy  himsdf 
with  such  fandcs,  whilst  ever  continuing  to  concern  himself 
with  the  observation  and  record  of  indisputable  facts.  The 
critics  did  well;  for  the  "  Natur-philosoiJieo,"  though  right 
in  their  main  concq>tion,  were  premature. 

It  was  reserved  for  Charles  Darwin,  In  the  year  1859,  to 
place  the  whole  theory  of  organic  evolution  on  a  new  footing, 
and  by  his  discoveiy  of  a  mechanical  cause  actually 
existing  and  demonstrable  by  which  organic  evolution 
must  be  brought  about,  entire^  to  change  the  attitude  a^ 
in  regard  to  it.  of  even  the  most  rigid  exponents  of 
the  sdentific  method.  Darwin  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution  by  the  introduction 
into  the  web  of  the  xoolopcal  and  botanical  sdences  <^  a  new 
BdencCir  The  subject*matter  of  this  new  sdence,  or  branch  of 
biobgical  science,  had  been  neglected:  it  did  not  form  part  of 
the  studies  of  the  collects  and  systematist,  nor  was  it  a  branch 
of  anatomy,  nor  of  the  physiology  pursued  by  medical  men, 
nor  again  was  it  included  in  the  field  of  microscopy  and  the  ceU- 
theory.  The  area  of  biological  knowledge  which  Darwin  was 
the  first  to  subject  to  sdentific  method  and  to  render,  as  it  were, 
contributory  to  (he  great  stream. formed  by  the  union  of  the 
various  Immches,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  breeding  of  animab 
and  plants,  their  congenital  variations,  and  the  transmission 
and  perpetuation  of  those  variations.  This  branch  of  bk>k>gical 
iBcienoe  may  be  called  threnunalokgy  {Opimta, "  a  thing  bred  '*). 
Outside  the  sdentific  world  an  immense  mass  of  observati9n 
and  experiment  had  grown  up  in  relation  to  this  subject.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  shepherd,  the  farmer,  the  horticulturist, 
and  the  "  fander  "  had  for  practical  purposes  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  a  number  ol  biological  laws,  and  successfully 
applied  them  without  exdting  more  than  an  occasional  notice 
from  the  academic  students  of  biology.  It  is  one  of  Darwin's 
great  merits  to  have  made  use  of  these  observations  and  f o  have 
formubted  their  results  to  a  large  extent  as  the  kws  of  variation 
and  heredity.  As  the  breeder  selects  a  congenital  variation 
which  suits  hb  requirements,  and  by  breeding  from  the  animab 
(or  plants)  exhibiting  that  variation  obtains  a  new  breed  q)edaUy 
duiracterized  by  that  variation,  so  in  nature  is  there  a  selection 
amongst  all  the  congenital  variations  of  each  generation  of  a 
qwdes.  Thb  selection  depends  on  the  fact  that  noore  young 
are  borii  than  the  natural  provision  of  food  will  8upix>rt.  In 
consequence  of  thb  excess  of  births  there  b  a  struggle  for 
existence  and  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  consequently  an 
ever-present  necessarily  acting  selection,  which  dlher  maintains 
aocoratdy  the  form  of  the  spedes  from  generation  to  generation 
or  leads  to  its  modification  in  coiiespondence  with  changes  fai 
the  surrounding  dmimstances  which  have  relation  to  its  fitness 
for  success  in  the  struggle  for  life. 

Darwin's  introduction  of  thremmatology  into  the  domain  of 
sdentific  biology  wis  accompanied  by  a  new  and  qiedal  do- 
velopment  of  a  branch  of  study  which  had  previously  been 
known  as  teleology,  the  study  of  the  adaptation  of  organic 
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oonsidenble  use  of  aDAtomScal  chancten  in  hU  definitions 
of  kunser  groups,  and  may  thus  be  oooaidered  as  the  father  of 
modem  zoology.  Associated  with  Ray  in  his  yvork,  and  more 
especially  occupied  ivith  the  study  of  the  Worms  and  MoBuscOf 
was  Martin  Uata  (z638>x7i3),  celebrated  also  as  the  author 
of  the  first  geological  map. 

After  Ray's  death  the  progress  of  anatomical  knowledge, 
and  of  the  discovery  and  illustration  of  new  forms  of  animal  life 
Asm  from  distant  lands,  continued  with  increasing  vigour. 
*^ft>  We  note  the  names  of  Vallisnieri  (1661-1730)  and 
tMmmmt  Alexander  Monro  (i697-'i767);  thetravellenTourne- 
fort  (1656-170^)  and  Shaw  (x692~i7sx);  the  collectors 
Rumphius  (163^-1706)  and  Hans  .Sk>ane  {1660-17$$)}  the 
entomologist  R^aunnir  (x683-'t7S7);  Lhwyd  (1703)  ami  Linck 
(1674-1734),  the  students  of  Star-Fishes;  Peyasond  (b.  1694), 
the  investigator  of  Pdyps  and  the  opponent  of  MarsigK  and 
Reaumur,  who  held  them  tx>  be  plants;  Woodward,  the 
palaeontfdogbt  (x665-i73a)<-rnot  to  speak  of  others  of  leas 
importance. 

Two  years  after  "Ray's  death  Carl  Linnaeus  (1707-1778)  was 
boriL  Unlike  Jacob  Theodore  Klein  (1685-1759),  whose  careful 
treatises  on  various  groups  of  plants  and  animals  were 
published  during  the  period  between  Ray  and  Lin- 
naeus, the  latter  had  his  career  marked  out  for  him  in  a 
university,  that  of  Upsala,  where  he  was  first  professor  of 
medicine  and  subsequently  of  natural  history.  His  lectures 
formed  a  new  departure  in  the  academic  treatment  of  zoology 
and  botany,  which,  in  direct  continuity  from  the  middle  ages, 
had  hitherto  been  subjected  to  the  traditions  of  the  medical 
profession  and  regarded  as  mere  branches  of  "  matexia.medica." 
Linnaeus  taught  sodogy  and  botany  as  branches  of  ^lowledge 
to  be  studied  for  their  own  intrinac  interest.  His  great  work, 
the  Systema  naturae^  ran  through  twelve  editions  during  his 
lifetime  (ist  ed.  X735,  zath  X768).  Apart  from  his  special  dis- 
coveries in  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  animals,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  new  spedes,  the  great  merit  of  Limubeus  was  his  intro- 
duction of  a  method  of  enumeration  and  classification  which 
may  be  said  to  have  created  systematic  zoology  and  botany 
in  their  present  form^  and  establishes  his  name  for  ever  as  the 
great  organizer,  the  man  who  recognuKd  a  great  practical  want 
in  the  use  of  language  and  supi^lied  it.  Linnaeus  adopted  Ray's 
concq>tion  Of  species,  but  he  made  spedes  a  practical  reality 
by  insisting  that  every  spedes  shall  have  a  double  Latin  name 
— the  first  half  to  be  the  name  of  the  genus  common  to  several 
spedes,  and  the  second  half  to  be  the  specific  name.  Previously 
to  Linnaeus  long  many-worded  names  had  been  used,  sometimes 
with  one  additional  adjective,  sometimes  with  another,  so  that 
no  true  names  were  fixed  and  accepted.  Linnaeus  .by  his 
binomial  system  made  it  possible  to  write  imd  epealc  widi 
accuracy  of  any  given  spedes  of  plant  or  animal.  He  was,  In^ 
fact,  the  Adam  of  zoological  sdence.  He  proceeded  further 
to  introduce  into  his  enumeration  of  animals  land  plants  a  series 
of  groups,  viz.  genus,  order,  class,  which  he  compared  to  the 
subdivisions  of  an  army  or  the  subdivisions  of  a  territory,  the 
greater  containing  several  of  the  less,  as  follows: — 

CbsB.  Order.  Genus.       ^  Specusk  Variety. 

Genus  sum-  Genus  inter-  Genus  proxi-  Species.  Individuum. 

mum.  medium.        mum. 

Provinda.    Tcrritorium.  Paroecia.        Pagus.  Domicilium. 

Legio.  Cohort.         Maoipulus,    Contubemium.  Miles. 

Linnaeus  himself  recognized  the  purdy  subjective  character 
of  his  larger  groups;  for.  him  spedea  were,  however,  objective: 
*'  there  are,  '*  he  said, "  just  so  many  spedes  as  in  the  beginning 
the  Infinite  Bang  created."  It  was  reserved  for  a  philoaophic 
zoologist  of  the  xgth  century  (Agassiz,  Essay  on  CUusificaHonf 
1859)  to  maintain  that  genus,  order  and  dass  were  also  ob- 
jective facts  capable  of  precise  estimation  and  valuation.  Tliis 
climax  was  reached  at  the  very  moment  when  Darwin  was 
publishing  the  Origim  of  Species  (1859),  by  whidi  univeraal 
ooinion  has  been  brought  to  the  position  that  spedes,  as  well 
~  oiders  and  classes,  are  the  subjective  eipressions  of 


a  vast  ramifying  pedigree  in  which  the  only  objective  existences 
are  individuals,  the  apparent  spedes  as  well  as  higher  groups 
being  marked  out,  not  by  any  distributive  law,  but  by  the  jnter- 
action  of  living  matter  and  its  physical  envixoiunent,  causing 
the  persistence  of  some  forms  and  the  destruction  of  vnst  series 
of  ancestral  intermediate  kinds. 

The  classification  of  Linnaeus  (from  Syst*  NaL,  12th  ed., 
X766)  should  be  compared  with  that  of  Aristotle.    It  caMs»> 
is  as  foUows^-the  complete  list  of  T^n^^^^n  genera  eaUma  of 
being  here  reproduced. — 

Class  I.  Mammalia. 
Order  l.  Primatei. 

Genera:  H(MM,  Sioua,  Lemmr,  VesperlUw. 
2.  Bruta, 
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Cerxni  EUphaSj  Trukeeus,  Bradypns,  Mymu' 
eophofo,  Mams,  Dasypns. 

3.  FtroM. 
Genera:  Phoca,  Cams,  Pelis,  Vimra,  Mustela, 

Ursus,  Diddpkys,  Talpa,  Sorex,  Erimaums, 

4.  (atres. 
Genen:  Hysirix,  Lepus,  Castor,  Mus,  Sciunu, 

NoclUio. 
n      5.  Pecora. 

Genera:  Camdus,  Mosckus,  Cenus,  Capra,  Oois, 
Bos. 
„      6.  Bdluae. 

Gcacra:  Eqstus,  Hippopotamus,  Sits,  Bkinouros, 
„      7.  CeU. 

Genera;  Uonodon,  Bolaena,  Pkyseler,  Ddpkiuus. 

Class  II.  AvEs. 

Order  1.  Auipilres, 

Genera:  VitUur,  Fako,  Strix,  Lanims. 
„      s.  Picae. 

Genera:  (a)  TrockUtts,  Cerihia,  Upupa,  Bnphagia, 
Sitta,  Onolus,  Coracias,  Cracula,  Conus,  Para- 
disea;  (6)  Ram^hastos,  Trogon,  Psitiacus.  Croto^ 
phaga,  Picks,  Yum:,  Cucutus^  Bnceo;  (c)  Bmco- 
fos,  Akedo,  Merops,  Todos. 
,»      3*  Ansertf* 

Genera:   (a)  Anas,   Mertiu,  Phadhon,  Plotus; 
(6)    Rhyncops,    Diomedea,.  Alca,    ProceOaria, 
PeUcanus,  Lams,  Sterna^  Colymbus, 
w     4.  CraUae, 

Genera:  (a)  Pkotnicopkrusi  Plataha,  Palamadea, 
MyctenOf  Tantaius,  Ardea,  Boessrvirostra,  Scalo- 
pax,  Trtnga.  Fulica.  Paira,  Rallus.  Psopina, 
Cancroma;  {h)  Hematopns,  Charadrims,  OUs, 
StnUkio. 
„      ^  CalUnae. 

Genera :  Didus,  Pavo,  Udeagris^  Crax,  Pkasiasttis, 
Tetrao,  Numida. 
„     6.  Passefos, 

Genera:  (a)  Loxia,  PringiUa,  Ekberisa:  (l> 
Capnmtdgus,  Hinmda,  Pipm;  (^)  Tmrdus, 
Ampetis.  Tauoera,  Muscicapa;  (4)  Pom*, 
MotaaUa,  Atauda,  Stumus,  Cdumba. 

Class  HI.  Amphibia. 
Order  1.  HepHlia. 

Genera;  Teshido,  Draco,  Lacerta,  Rana. 
2.  SerptBtes, 

Genera:  Crotalus,  Boa,  Cohher,  Angpis,  Amphio* 
oaena,  Caecilia, 
„     3.  Jfantes. 

Genera:  P^romyson,  Raja.  Siualtu,  Ckimaem, 
Lopkius,  Acipenser^  Cyclopterus,  BaKsles,  (h- 
tracion,  Tetrodou,  Dtodon,  Ctutriscms,  Sym- 
gnathus,  Pegasus. 

Class  IV.  PiscBS. 
Order  i.  Apodes, 

Genera:  Muraena,  Gymnolus,  THckiunu,  Anar- 
rUctof,    Ammoiylts,   Opkidium,    Suomaieus, 
Xtpkias, 
M      a.  Jupdares, 

Genera:   CdOionymsu,    Uranoseopns,   T^ockinns, 
Gadus,  Btenmus. 
V     3.  ThoracioL 

Genera:  Cepoh,  Bckemis,  Corypkaona,  Cokku^ 
CoUus,  Scorpaena,  Zeus,  PkuronecUf,  CkaOodon^ 
^rus,  iMnu,  Sciaeua,  Perca,  Ckutnosieus, 
Scomber,  Muttus,  THgfa, 
„     4.  Abdominates. 

G«nen:  CoMSr,  Amia,  Silurus,  ZeutUs,  £«n. 
com,  S^mo,  Fidularia,  Esox,  Ehpe,  Arteth- 
ttna,  Atkertna,  MugU,  Mormyrms,  ^ 
Polynemus,  Ctnpea,  Vyprimu, 
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Glut  V.  Insbcta. 

Onkr  I.  CtUopUn, 

Geneim!  (0)  SeofoteMw.  Luauna,  Dtrmutts, 
Histtr,  Byrrkus,  Gyrinms,  AtUlabtu.  Owm/m, 
Sapha,  CocchuOa;  (b\  BrMckms,  Cas$tia,  PHnns, 
Ckrynmtla,  Hispa,  Melog.  Tnebria,  iMmPfris, 
MwdtUa,  StapHjliHus;  (e)  C^rambyx,  Lgptura, 
Camtkaris,  Biota,  Cicindda,  BupresUs^  Dytisemf, 
Qirabm,  NeeydalurForfiada. 
it      S>  BtwnpltfQ. 


Nolaneeta,  /ftpa^  Cimtx,  Aphis, 
eus,  Tkrips. 


Genen:  Afalto,  Manlh,  GryUta,  FuJMm,  Cicada, 

„     3.  LejMcpUra. 

Genera:  PapiliCt  SphinXt  Pkaiama, 
ff     ^  ri€Ufopitfam 

Genera:  LibeUula,^  Ephenun,  'Mynmdeoit,  Pkrf- 
fOfMO,  Heifurobna,  Punarpa,  Rapkidia, 
M      5*  Hymenoptera. 

Genera:   QnUpt,   Tentknda,   Sireg,  /dbMimidii, 
S^ex,  Oujtis,  Vespa,  Apis,  Pormka,  MtdiUa. 
M     6t>  Dtpttra. 


Genera:  OeOnu,  Tiptda,  Mnsea,  Tabanus,  Ctdex, 
Empis,  ConopSf  AsUms,  Bombylins,  Hippt^osca, 

M       7*  AwttfO, 

GeQeni:  (a)  Pedibot  sex:  capite  a  thorace  dis- 
creto:  Ltpisma^  PMwra,  Ttrmesp  Pedicu- 
lus,  Ptdex. 
(t)  Podibus  8-14;  camte  tbonceqae  nmtit: 
Aearm,  Pfulaniuam,  Anmmt  Storpio, 
Camer,  MmuKmins,  Ottiscm. 

(c)  Pecfibus  pluribiu:  capite  a  thorace  diacreto: 

Scohpendra,  Julus. 

Oam  VI.  Vbrmss. 
Order  i.  Intestina, 

Genera:  (a)   PcrtOM  laterali  pocot  LumbneuSt 
SiPtMctdus,  Foidtia, 
(^)  Impcrforata^  poro  laterali  nuUo:  Cwdius, 
Asearit,  Hinidc,  Myxime. 

Genera:    (a)    Ore    •upero;    baai    ae    afiigcna; 

Adimuij  Ascidia, 
{h)  Ore  andco;  corpora  pertnao  laterali  fora- 

minulo:  LimaXt  Aplysia,  Darts,  Tethu. 
(c)Ore    antioo;    oofpocc     tentaculia    antice 

cincto:  ffalatimria,  TtrebMa,  ^ 

(d)  Ore    aotioo;    oorpore    bracbiato:    TrUan, 

S€pia,  Clio,  Lenuua,  ScyUoea. 
{ft)  Ore   antko;   oorpore    pedato:    Apkndiia, 

Nereis. 
(/)  Ore     infero     centrali:     M€dusa,     Asteria, 
Behiruts. 
^     3.  Testaua. 

Genera:  (a)  Mukivalvia:  Chiton,  Lspas,  Phdas. 
ib)  Bivalvia  (-CmcAm):  Mya,  SOen,  TdUma, 
Cordinm,    Mactra,    Donax,  V$nus,  Span- 
dylus.    Chama,    Area,    Ostrea,    Anomia, 
Mjfliius,  Pinna, 
(c)  Univalvia  spira  TtgvAax\{^Cockkaii'.Arto- 
nauta.  Nautilus,   Consu,  Cypraoa,  Bum, 
Voluta,     Buccinum,      Strombus,     Murgx, 
Trochus,  Turbo,  HeUx^  Norita,  Raliotis, 
(<0  Univalvia   abaque   spira  rvgiilari:  PateUa, 
DentoliuM,  Serptda,  Tertdo,  Sdtella. 
M     4.  Lilkophyta. 

Genera:  Tubipora,  Uadrepora,  MHUpofa,  Cdl§- 
pora. 
H      5.  Zoophyku 

Genera:  (a)  Fixata:  Isis,  Gorpmia,  Alcyonium, 

ofrtularta,  VortiuUa. 
(ft)  Locomotiva:    Hydra,    PemiuUtda,    Taema, 
Vohax,  Furia,  Chaos. 


SPonita,    Flustra,     tubutarta,    Cortdltna, 


The  characters  of  the  six  classes  are  tbus  given  by  Linnaeus; — 


}    viviparit,  Mommalibus', 


Cor  bHoculart,  biauritum; 

Sangiiine  calido,  rubror  f  oviparis.  Avibus, 

Cor  uniloculare,  uniaurituro;  *  )  pulmone  arbitrario,  AmtMbiis', 

Sanguine  frigido,  rufaro.'  f  ocanchitt  extcmis,  Pisabus, 

Cor  uniloculare,  inauritum;  )  antennatis. /fiMrlii ; 


Sanie  frigida,  albida: 


tentaculatis.  Vcrmibus, 


*  The  anatomical  error  in  reference  to  the  auricles  of  Reptiles  and 
Batraddans  on  the  part  of  Linnaeus  is  extrencly  interesting,  since 
it  siMiwa  to  what  an  extent  the  most  patent  facts  may  exape  the 
obKnration  of  cren  the  greatest  obati'vera,  and  what  am  amount 
of  repealed  dissection  and  unprejudiced  attention  has  been  necessacy 
bcfort  the  structure  of  the  commonest  animab  has  become  known. 


Between  Linnaeus  and  Oivfer  there  aie  no  vtry  great  names; 
but  under  the  stimulus  given  by  the  admirable  method  and 
qrstem  of  Linnaeus  observation  and  descrifMion  nmm 
of  new  forma  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  both  f*' 
recent  and  fossfl,  accumulated.  We  can  only  dte  the 
names  of  Chariea  Bonnet  (1790-1793),  the  entomolegiat,  who 
described  the  reproduction  of  Apkis;  Banks  and  Solander, 
who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  Us  first  voyageft  768 -1771); 
Thomas  Pennant  (x796'i798),  the  desciiber  of  the  English 
fauna;  Peter  Simon  Pallas  (x74x-tSit),  who  specially  extended 
the  knon^edge  of  the  Linnaean  Vemtes,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  empress  Catherine  explored  Russia  and  Siberia;  De  Gecr 
(1730-1778),  the  entomologist;  Lyonnet  (i7or'i789),  the 
autlior  of  the  monograph  of  the  anatomy  of  the  caterpOlar  of 
Cossitt'  Kgmperdm;  Cavolinl  (1756-1810),  the  Ne^wlitan 
marine  aoologist  and  forerunner  of  Delia  Chia|c  (fi.  i8tS); 
O.  F.  M(ll]er(i73o-x784),  the  desciiber  of  fieah-waterOilf0eAo«fa; 
Abraham  Tremblcy  (1700-1784),  the  student  of  Hydra;  and 
O.  F.  Ledermflller  (17x9-1769),  the  inventor  of  the  term  In- 
fusaria.  The  effect  of  the  TJnnacan  system  upon  the  general 
conceptions  of  soologists  was  no  less  marked  than  were  ita 
results  in  the  way  of  stimulating  the  accumulation  of  accurately 
observed  details.  The  nodcm  of  a  seala  natwne,  wUch  had 
since  the  days  of  rlaiwifal  antiquity  been  a  part  of  the  general 
philosophy  of  nature  amonpt  those  who  occupied  themsdves 
with  such  conceptions,  now  took  a  more  definite  form  in  the 
minds  of  skilled  aoobgists.  Hie  spedcs  of  Linnaeus  were 
supposed  to  represent  a  series  of  steps  in  a  scale  of  ascending 
complexity,  and  It  was  thoui^t  possible  thus  to  airange  the 
animal  kingdom  in  a  nn^  series — ^the  orders  within  the  clasMS 
succeeding  one  another  in  regular  gradation,  and  the  risstes 
succeeding  one  another  b  a  similar  rectilinear  progression. 

J.  B.  P.  de  Lamardc  0x744-1829)  represents  most  completely, 
both  by  his  developinent  theory  (to  be  further 
mentioned  below)  and  by*  his  sdieme  of  dassifica-  ^' 
tion,  the  high-water  mark  of  the  pqiwlar  but 
falladoutf  conception  of  a  scala  noimrae.  His  classification 
(f8ot-x8xi)  Is  as  follows: — 


I.  APalhttu  AnuHois. 
Class  I.  iNPUSoaiA. 

Ordera:  Nuda,  Apptudictdata, 
Class  II.  PoLvn. 

Olden:  CUiaH  {Kotiftra),  DenmdaH  (Hydioids),  Vag». 
mats  (AmAotoa  and  Pelyaoa),  Natantes  (Crinoida). 
Cass  III.  Radiaxia. 

Orden:  Mellta  (Acatephae),  Bckimodtma  Ottdttdii^ 
Aettmat). 

CbsS  IV.  TVKICATA. 

Orders:  BotkryUaria,  Auidia. 
Class  V.  VbkmbSw 

Orden:  MoUa  (Tape-Worms  and  Flnkcs).  Rigiduli 
(Nematoids).  Hispidmlt    {Nats,   Ac),    Episoanae 
(Lemacans,  &c.)> 
3.  SensUive  Antmals. 

Chus  VI  IKSBCTA  (Hexapoda). 

Orden:    ApUm,    Dtpttra,    Htmipura,    Lepidopkra, 
Hymonopiera,  Newoptera,  Orthopiera,  Coleopura. 
Class  Vll.  ARACHiaDA. 

Olden:     Antenmato-TfoehaaUa     {^Thysammra     and 
Myrtaboda),  Exantennato-Trackoatia,  Examtemnato- 
Bratukuxlia, 
Class  VIIL  CausTACBA. 

Orden:  Heterobranchia  (Branchiopoda,  Isopoda,  Am- 
phipoda,  Stomapoda),  Homobranchaa  {Dttapoda). 
Class  IX.  AimaLiDA. 

Olden.  Apoda,  Antenmata,  Stdoutaria, 
Class  X.  CixxirBoiA. 

Orden:  Sessilia,  Peduntulata. 

Class  XI    CONCHIFBRA, 

Orden:  Dimyaria,  Monomyaria. 
Class  XII.  MoLLUSCA. 

Orden:  Pteropoda,  Gasteropoda,  TrachtUpoda,  Cepha- 
lopoda, Mderopoda.' 


Vettsbnta. 

%.  Jnteaitemt  Amimais. 
Clasa  XIII.  FiSMBS. 
..    XIV.  Rbptilbs. 


Oass  XV.  BiBDs. 

XVI.  MAHMAUa 
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The  eDuiBeraUon  of  criden«bove  ghrcD  wiU  «ii«bte  the  leader 
to  form  aome  conception  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  relating 
to  the  lower  forms  of  life  during  the  fifty  odd  yean  which  inter- 
vened between  Linnaeus  and  Lamarck.  The  number  of  genera 
reoo^piized  1^  Lamarck  is  moce  than  ten  times  aa  great  as  that 
leconled  by  Linnaeus. 

We  have  mentioned  Lamarck  before  his  great  contemporary 
Cuvier  because,  in  spite  of  his  valuable  philosophical  doctrine 
of  developmentt  he  was,  as  compared  with  Cuvier  and  estimated 
as  a  systematic  aoologist,  a  mere  enlargement  and  logical  out- 
come of  linnaeus. 

The  distinctive  merit  of  G.  L.  Cuvier  (1769-1832)  is  that  he 
started  a  new  view  as  to  the  relationship  of  animals,  which  he 
may  be  said  in  a  large  measure  to  have  demon- 
strated aa  true  by  his  own  anatomical  researches.  He 
oppoaed  the  scalo  naturae  theory,  and  recognized  four  distinct 
and  diveisent  bnuiches  or  embranchemens,  aa  he  called  them, 
in  each  o(  which  he  arranged  a  certain  number  of  the  Linnaran 
dasae^  or  similar  classes.  The  embranchemens  were  chaxacr 
teriaed  each  by  a  difierent  type  of  anatomical  structure.  Cuvier 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  branching  tree-like  arrangement 
of  the  classes  and  orders  of  animals  now  recognized  as  being 
the  necessary  result  of  attempts  to  represent  what  is  practically 
a  genealogical  tree  or  pedigree.  Apart  from  this,  Cuvier  was 
a  keen-aighted  and  enthusiastic  anatomist  of  great  skill  and 
industry.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  good  observesa  it  re- 
quires to  dissect  and'  draw  and  record  over  and  over  again  the 
structure  of  an  animal  before  an  approximately  correct  account 
of  it  is  obuined.  Cuvier  dissected  many  Molluscs  and  other 
animals  which  had  not  previously  been  anatomized;  of  others 
he  gave  more  correct  accounts  than  had  been  given  by  earlier 
writen.  Another  spedal  distinction  of  Cuvier  is  his  remarkable 
work  in  oomparing  extinct  with  recent  organisms,  his  descriptions 
of  the  fossil  Mammalia  of  the  Paris  baan,  and  his  general  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  of  recent  animals  to  the  reconstruction  ol 
extinct  ones,  as  indicated  by  fragments  only  of  their  skeletons. 

It  was  in  ;i8i3  that  Cuvier  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris  his  views  on  the  classification  of  animals. 
He  says: — 

"  Si  Ton  considire  le  r^ne  animal  d'apr^  Ics  prindpes  que  nous 
venons  de  poser,  en  se  debaranant  des  pr&jugte  £ublts  sur  Icb 
■  *       It  *gard  qu'  k  rorgani 


divisions  anctennement  admiaes,  en  n'ajrant    „        .  . 

tion  et  i  la  nature  dcs  animaux,  et  non  pas  i  leur  grandeur,  i  leur 
tttilit6,  au  plui  ou  motns  de  connaisaance  que  nous  en  avons,  m  a 
toutes  les  autres  circonitaaoet  aocesaoires,  on  tn>uyeftt  qu'il  existe 
quatre  formes  prindpolct,  quatre  plans  g^nfoaux,  li  Ton  pent  s'ex- 
primer  ainsi,  cTaprfti  lesqucls  tous  les  animaux  semblent  avoir  M 
modeMs  et  dont  hs  divisions  ultirieures,  de  quelque  titre  que  les 
naturalistes  les  aient  dicor^s,  ne  sont  que  des  modificatiom  aswz 
lig^res,  fond^  sur  le  diveloppement,  on  I'addition  de  quekjucs 
parties  qui  ne  changent  rien  i  I'esseoce  du  plan." 


His  classification  as  finally  elaborated  in  Le  RigHe 
Ammal  (Paris,  1829)  is  as  follows: — 

First  Branch.    Anlmalla  Vertebrate. 

Class  L  Mammalia.  ^      . 

Orders:   Bimana,  Quadmmana,   Camttora,  Marsu^talta, 
RodtnHa,  Edentata^  PaehyiUrmata,  RMminanlia,  Celacta. 
Class  II.  Birds. 

Orders:  AccipUres,  PaSseres^  Scansores,  CaUinae,  Crallae, 
Palmtp^s. 
Class  III.  Reptilia. 

Orders:  Chdonia,  Sauria,  Opkidia,  Bairaehia, 
Class  IV,  FiSHBS.  ^  ,,      . 

Orders:  (a)  Acanlkopterygii,  Abdomtnales,  Svbbraekitt 
Apodes,  Lobhobranckii,  Ptectoptatkii  {b)  Sturiones, 
SeiackH,  Cyaaskmi. 

Second  Branch.    Anhnalla  MoOnaOL 
Class  I.  Cbpralopoda. 
Class  II.  Ptbropoda. 

Chss  III.  Gastrofooa.  ^    . 

Orders:  Ptdmanaia,  Nadibranckta^  Jnfenbmnchta,  Tectu 
branchia,  Heteropoda,  Pectinibranckia,  TubtUibraiukta, 
SeuHbraiukia,  CyclobraneMia. 

QaSS  IV.  ACEPRALA. 

Orders:  rsfloesa,  TmnieakL 
Class  V.  Brachiopooa. 
Class  VI.  CiaauopooA. 


Third  Branch.    AnioRalia  Aitfcdata. 
Class  I.  Annblidbs. 

Orders*'  Tulncetat,  Darsiinnddae,  Abrauekiaa, 
Class  II.  Crust ACBA. 

Orders:   (a)    Malacostraca :  Decafeda,  Stamapoia,  Am^ 
pkipoda,    laemodipodoy    Isopeda:    {b)    Entomostraca: 
Branektopoda,  Potcthpoda,  TrilabUa*. 
Chae  III.  AaACHMiDBa. 

Orders:  Pfdmonarias^  Trackuriat. 
Chae  IV.  Imsbcts. 

Orders;  Uynapoda,  Thysammra,  Parasila,  Suctaria,  CoU^ 
^era,  OrlhopUra^  Htmipiera,  NtunpUra,  Hymen^pien, 
Lepidoptera,  RktpipUra,  DipUra, 
Fourth  Branch.    Anfanalia  Radiata. 

Class  1.  ECBINODBRMa. 

Orders.  PtdueUata,  Apoda. 
ChsB  11  iMTBSTUiAi.  Worms. 

Orders.  NemaUndtat  Paretuhymatosa, 

Class  III.  ACALBPHAB. 

Orders.  Simplices,  HydroUaUeae, 
Class  IV  Polypi  (including  the  CotUmtera  of  later  authcritiee 
and  the  Pdytoa). 
Orders:  Canon,  Celaimcsi,  PdypiariL 
Class  V.  Inpusoria. 

Orders;  Rotifera,  Homctenea  (this  includes  the  ProtosM 
of  recent  writers  and  some  Prolopkyta), 

The  leading  idea  of  Cuvier,  Us  four  emftroiicAMieiii,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Russo-German  naturalist  Voo  Baer  (i79a>i876), 
who  adopted  Cuvier'a  divisions,  q)eaking  of  them  aa  y^  g^ 
the  peripheric,  the  longitudinal,  the  massive,  and  the 
vertebrate  types  of  structure.  Von  Baer,  however,  has  another 
place  in  the  history  of  zoology,  being  the  first  and  most  striking 
figure  in  the  introduction  of  embryology  into  the  consideration 
of  the  relations  of  animals  to  one  another. 

Cuvier  may  be  regarded  as  the  moiogut  by  whom  anatomy  waa 
made  the  one  important  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tions of  animals.    But  the  bdief,  datti^  from  Malpighi    .^^ 

(1670),  that  there  is  a  relationship  to  be  discovered.  '■•■•'* 
ana  not  merely  a  haphazard  congregation  of  varieties  of 
structure  to  be  cUssified,  had  previously  gained  ground. 
Cuvier  was  familiar  with  the  specuhtions  6t  tbt  "  Natur-phtk>- 
sophen,**  and  with  the  doctrine  of  transmutation  and  filbtion  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  account  for  existing  animal  forms. 
The  noble  aim  of  F.  W.  J.  Schelling.  **  das  ganae  System  der  Natur- 
Idire  von  dem  Geaetae  der  Schwere  bis  zn  den  Bildunestriebcn 
der  Oripinismus  ab  ein  organisches  Ganze  darzustdlen,  which 
has  tthunatdy  been  realized  through  Darwin,  was  a  general  one 
among  the  scientific  men  of  the  year  1800.  Lamarcic  accepted 
the  development  theory  fully,  and  pushed  his  speculations 
far  beyond  the  realm  of  fact.  The  more  cautious  Cuvier  adopted 
a  view  of  the  relarionships  of  animals  which,  whilst  denying  genetic 
connexion  as  the  explanation,  recognized  an  essential  identity  of 
structure  throughout  whole  groups  of  animals.  Thb  identity  was 
held  to  be  due  to  an  ultimate  Uiw  of  nature  or  the  Creator's  plan. 
The  tracing  out  of  this  identity  in  diversity,  whether  regarded  as 
evidence  of  blood-relationship  or  as  a  remarkable  display  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator  In  varying  the  details  whilst  retaining 
the  essential,  became  at  this  period  a  special  pursuit,  to  which 
Goethe,  the  poet,  who  himself  contributed  importantly  to  it,  gave 
the  name  "morphology."  C.  F.  WoUT.  Goethe  and  Oken  share 
the  credit  of  having  initiated  these  views,  in  regard  especially 
to  the  structure  of  flowering  pknts  and  the  Vertebrate  skulL 
Cuvier's  doctrine  of  four  plans  oistructure  was  essentially  a  morpho- 
logical one,  and  so  was  the  ringte-acale  doctrine  of  Buffon  and 
Lamarck,  to  which  it  was  opposed.  Cuvier's  morphological  doctrine 
received  its  fullest  development  in  the  principle  of  the  "corrrU- 
tion  of  parts,"  which  he  applied  to  jMibcontoiogical  invest^tion. 
namely,  that  eveiv  animal  is  a  definite  whole,  and  that  no  part 
can  be  varied  without  entaDing  correlated  and  law-abiding  varia- 
tions in  other  parts,  so  that  from  a  fragment  it  should  be  possible, 
had  we  a  full  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  animal  structure  or  morpho- 
logy, to  reconstruct  the  whole  Here  Cuvier  was  impcriectly 
formulating,  without  recogniring  the  real  physical  basis  of  the 
phenomena,  the  results  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  which  were  s«ib- 
sequently  investigated  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
ammal  structure  by  Darwin. 

Sir  Richard  Owen  (1804-1892)  may  be  regarded  aa  the  fore- 
most of  Cuvier's  disdples.  Owen  not  only  occupied  himself 
with  the  dissection  of  rare  animals,  such  as  the  Peariy 
Nautilus,  lifi^a,  Ltmulus,  Prohpterus,  ApUryx,  &c, 
and  with  the  description  and  reconstruction  of  extinct  reptiles, 
birds  and  inammals--following  the  Cuvierian  tradltioii^but 
gave  preciaion  and  currency  to  the  morphological  doctrines 
which  had  taken  their  rise  in  the  be^nning  of  the  oeotuiy  by 
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Hie  itttioductioii  of  two  tcnot^  " homology''  and  "tnalogy/' 
which  were  defined  ao  us  to  express  two  di^rent  kinds  of  agree- 
ment in  animal  stnictuzes,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  such 
**  dounten  of  thought,*'  had  been^therto  continually  confused. 

AnaiOious  ttructures  in  any  two  animals  oompared  were  by 
Owen  defined  as  ■tructiiies  pofornung  similar  functions,  but  not 
necessahly  derived  from  the  modification  of  one  and  the  same 
pnrt  an  the  **  plan  '*  or  **  aicfaetype  "  according  to  which  the  two 
animab  compared  were  supposed  to  be  constructed.  Hamoloious 
structures  were  such  as,  tnouch  greatly  diifeiing  In  appearance 
and  detail  from  one  another,  and  though  performing  widely  different 
functions,  yet  were  capable  of  beinc  shown  by  adequate  study 
of  a  series  of  intormedaite  forms  to  be  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  part  or  organ  of  the  "  plan-form  "  or  **  archetype."  It  is 
not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  service  rendered  by  Owen  to  the  study 
of  sooiiogy  by  the  introduction  of  this  apparently  small 
piece  of  vobal  mechanism;  it  takes  place  with  the  classifi- 
catory  terms  of  Linnaeus.  And,  though  the  conceptions  of  "  arche- 
typal morphology,"  to  which  it  had  reference,  are  now  abandoned 
in  favour  <d  a  genetic  morphology,  yet  we  shouM  remember,  in 
estimating  the  ^ue  of  this  and  of  other  speculations  which  have 
given  place  to  new  views  in  the  history  oi  science,  the  words  of 
the  great  reformer  himself.  "  Erroneous  observations  are  in  the 
highest  degree  iniuzious  to  the  progress  of  science,  since  they  often 
persist  for  a  long  time.  But  erroneous  theories,  when  tbcy  are 
supported  by  facts,  do  little  harm,  since  every  one  takes  a  beUthy 
pleasure  in  proving  their  falsity  "  (Darwin).  Owen's  definition  of 
analogous  structures  holds  good  at  the  present  day.  His  homo- 
logous structures  are  now  spoken  of  as  *'  homogenetic  "  structures, 
the  idea  of  community  of  representation  in  an  archetype  giving 
plaoe  to  oommnnity  of  derivation  from  a  sin^  representative 
structure  present  in  a  common  ancestor.  Darwuiian  morphology 
has  further  rendered  necessary  the  introduction  of  the  terms  "  homo- 
plasy  "  and  "  homoplastic  *'  (E.  Ray  Lankester,  in  ilan.  a«d  Mat, 
JiaL  HisL  1870)  to  express  that  dose  agreement  in  fonH  which 
nay  be  nttainoa  in  the  courae  of  evolutional  changes  by  organs  or 


parts  in  two  animals  which  have  been  subjected  to  similar  moulding 
conditions  of  the  environment,  but  have  not  a  ckjse  genetic  com- 
munity of  orjgia.  to  account  for  their  similarity  in  form  and  struc- 
ture, although  tney  have  a  certain  identity  m  primitive  quality 
which  is  accountable  for  the  agreement  of  their  response  to  similar 
moulding  conditions. 

The  danificaHon  adopted  by  Owen  in  his  lectures  (1855) 

does  not  adequately  illustrate  the  progress  of  zoologiail 

knowledge  between  Cuvier's  death  and  that  date,  but, 

such  as  it  is,  it  is  worth  citing  here. 

Ftmmut  Voitelirata  (Jf]M/Mc«pAa<a,  Owen). 

Classes:  Mammalia,  Aves,  Reptilia,  Pisces. 
fnniwu:  Aiticolata. 

Oaases:   AaACHNmA,  Iksbcta  (including  Sub^Claases  ifra- 
P0da,  Hexapeda)^  Ceustacba  (including  Sub>Cla»es  Euto- 
mostroca^    Jlolae^slraca),    Epizoa    (Epizootic    CruUaua), 
AmvELLATA  (Chaetopods  and  Leeches),  Cirxipbdia. 
Pronmcs:  MoUnsca. 

Classes:  GBniALOPODA.  Gasteromoa,  Pterofoda,  Lamblli- 

BBAMCBIATA,  BBACHBOPODA,  TUVICATA. 


Qasscs:  Echinodbxmata,  Bbtozoa,  Antbozoa,  Aca- 

LBPBAB,  HVOaOCOA. 

SiA-Pnmm»:  Bnloaoa. 

Classes:  CoBLBLMINTMA,  STBaSLMINTHA. 

Sub-Pranncs:  Infusoria. 

Classes:  Rotipbra,  Polycastria  (the' i'rstesoa  of  recent 
authors). 

The  leal  centxe  of  progress  of  systematic  soology  was  no 
longer  in  Fiance  nor  with  the  disciples  of  Cuvier  in  England, 
but  after  his  death  moved  to  (jermany.  The  wave  ct  mor- 
phological speculation,  with  its  outcome  of  new  ^tems  and  new 
theories  of  classification  (see  Agassis,  Essay  on  Classificat{(m, 
1859),  which  were  as  numerous  as  the  professois  of  aoological 
■rifiiOii  was  necessarily  succeeded  in  the  true  progress  of  the 
•dence  by  a  period  of  minuter  study  in  which  the  microscope, 
the  discovery  of  embryologlcal  histories,  and  the  all-important 
cell-theory  came  to  swdl  the  stream  of  exact  knowledge. 

I'he  greatest  of  all  investigators  of  animal  structure  in  the 
tpth  century  was  Johann  MQlIer  (1801-1858),  the  successor  in 
^^-^  Germany  of  the  anatomists  Rathke  (i 793-1860) 
and  Meckel  (i 781-1833).  His  true  greatness  can 
only  be  estimated  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  wa«  % 
great  teacher  not  only  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy 
•ad  xoology  but  also  of  physiology,  and  Chat  nearly  all  the  most 


distinguished  German  aoologists  and  physiologists  of  the  peiiod 
Z850  to  1870  were  his  pupils  and  acknowledged  his  leader- 
ship. The  most  striking  feature  about  Johann  MUller's  work, 
apart  from  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  point  of  view,  in  which 
he  added  to  the  anatomical  and  morphological  ideas  of  Cuvier 
a  consideration  of  physiology,  embryology  and  microsoopic 
structure,  was  the  extraordinary  accuzacy,  facility  and  com- 
pleteness of  his  xecordcd  observations.  He  could  do  more  with 
a  single  q)ecimen  of  a  rare  animal  {e.g.  in  his  memoir  on 
AmpkioxuSf  Berlin,  1844)  in  the  way  of  making  out  its  complete 
structure  than  the  ablest  of  his  contemporaries  or  sooceasors 
could  do  with  a  pletlKxa.  His  power  of  rapid  and  exhaustive 
observation  and  of  accurate  pictorial  reproduction  was  "pbeuo- 
menaL  His  most  important  memoirs,  besides  that  just 
mentioned,  are  those  on  the  anatomy  and  dassificatioD  of 
Fishes,  on  the  CafdHiini  and  on  the  developmental  histoxy 
of  the  Echinoderms. 

A  name  which  is  apt  to  be  lorgotteu  in  the'period  between 
Cuvier  and  Darwin,  because  its  possessor  occupied  in  iwlated 
position  in  England  and  was  not  borne  up  by  any  j^  v: 
great  school  or  university.  Is  that  of  John  Vaughan 
Thompson  (1779^1847),  an  army  surgeon,  who  in  1816 
became  district  medicsl  inspector  at  Cork,  and  then  took  to  the 
study  of  marine  ImerUhnHa  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
Thompson  made  three  great  discoveries,  which  seem  to  have 
fallen  in  his  way  in  the  most  natural  and  simple  manner,  but 
must  be  regarded  really  as  the  outcome  of  extraordinary  gemut. 
He  showed  (1830)  that  the  organisms  like  Flustra  are  not 
hydxoid  Polyps,  but  of  a  more  complex  structure  resembling 
Molluscs,  and  he  gave  them  the  name  Pciysoa  He  discovered 
(1823)  the  Pentacrinus  europatus,  and  showed  that  it  waa 
the  larval  form  of  the  Feather-Star  AnUdon  {CQmattda\, 
He  upset  (1830)  Cuvier's  retention  of  the  Cirripedcs  among 
Mottuscat  and  hb  subsequent  treatment  of  them  as  an  isolated 
daas,  by  showing  that  they  begin  life  as  free-swimming 
Crustacea  identical  with  the  young  forms  of  other  Crustacea, 
Vaughan  Thompson  is  a  type  of  the  marine  zoologists,  such  as 
Dolyell,  Michael  Sars,  P.  J.  Van  Bencden,  Claparede,  and  Allman, 
who  during  the  19th  century  approached  the  study  of  the  lower 
marine  organisms  in  the  same  tfAAt  as  that  in  wUch  Trembley 
and  Schfiffer  in  the  i8th  century,  and  Swammcrdam  in  the  17th, 
gave  themsdvct  to  the  study  of  the  minute  fresh-water  forms 
of  animal  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or  to  give  due  consideration 
to  all  the  names  in  the  army  of  anatomical  and  embiyological 
students  of  the  middle  third  of  the  X9th  century  whose  laboun 
bore  fruit  in  the  modification  of  zoological  theories  and  in  the 
building  up  of  a  true  classification  of  animals.  Their  results 
are  best  summed  up  in  the  three  schemes  of  classification  which 
follow  bebw— those  of  Rudolph  Lcuckart  (1823-1896),  Henri 
Milne-Edwards  (1800-1884),  and  T.  H.  Huxley  (1825-1895).  all 
of  whom  individually  contributed  very  greatly  by  their  spedal 
discoveries  and  researches  to  the  increase  of  exact  knowledge.  ^ 

Contemporaneous  with  these  were  various  schemes  of  clas^- 
fication  whidi  were  based,  not  on  a  consideration  of  the  entire 
structure  of  each  animal,  but  on  the  variations  of  a 
single  organ,  or  on  the  really  ncm-significant  fact  of 
the  structure  of  the  egg.  All  such  single-fact  systems 
have 'proved  to  be  departures  from  the  true  line  of 
growth  of  the  xoological  system  whkh  was  shaping 
itself  year  by  year-Mmknown  to  those  who  so  shaped  it— as  a 
genealogical  tree.  They  were  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  relationships  of  animals  by  "  royal  roads  ";  their 
followers  were  landed  in  barren  wastes. 

R.  Leuckart's  classification  (Die  Marpkeiogie  und 
die  VerwandtsckaftnefkSHnisse  der  wirbeilosen  Tkiere, 
Brunswick,  1848)  is  as  follows:^ 

Type  t.  Coelenterata. 
Class  1.  Pol  vn 

Orders:  Antkatoa  and  CylUoaoa, 

„     n.  ACALEPIf  AE. 

Orders:  Dtscopkorae  and  Cunopme^ti, 


Wctoss^ 


Ordtn:  1. 

fei 

„    IV.  C»niALOHlD». 

Type  6.  THMbraU.   (Not  qsdaUr  dealt  witb.) 


n:   (a . .   . 

ma.  Cktiietutajiutaitra.  Rsitnlia,  Eitn- 
ata,  Camitora,  Ampkibio,  Ftchydtrmata, 
Rminanlia,  CeUaa;  (t)  DuMphia:  ifvn- 


I.  R>i 


tAati  SapMatt  Ptatra,  Sctiuora, 
Gnllaf,  PalaHttia. 

Ordcn:  CMnia.  Jlonna.  OfUdio. 


in,  UniOt,  PaaaOmiMa,  Cat- 


Sub-Bnndi  i. 

Claul.  BAtMCHU 

„    II.  Fobs  ™ 

Sk 

Onkn;  AiamllafliTytii.  AMmmala, 

'    trocjtii.  A  ttia,  LapMnaMi,  PUdit/' 
Stction  ».  CkatdnifUrypi. 
(Mat:  Smimus,  sHadiii,  CjdrUami. 


I.  Omi. 


Mpiflm,  Avfiim,  Tkyiaian. 


Onten:  CcUoplira,     Orllitpleri 
BymiKMUra,   LtptdnpUra. 

tun.iikpifi,-  

,   II.  MrnikrODA. 

Onlcn:  anitatOia  ud  CkiJtptSa. 
.,  III.  Akachhiem. 

Ordoi:  Ptimtmiia  and  TVofluns. 

"  SsxioB  1.  PfUtta^Mia. 

Oidcn:  DteaWaiad  i 

StOiona.  BJriiplllJuami. 

8«r£)b  i.  BnuMttaia.  ,     . 

■  Onkni  OUrnuda,    PitBtfeia   ud    Tribi- 


StcHon  ^ 

Ordcn:  Captppia,   dsivin,  Siptoama, 

.  -■  Ltrnuiia,  CimpiAia. 
StcticDS.  Xipkeiun, 


fThe  otdett  «t  tiK  duH  vhich  IoHow 


Cl«.irAm.ittlS:^              CU-IV 

BiiDcI.  III.  MtlMoiovl*  or  HoDbm. 

Clua  [.  CBrBALoroDA.         'CbullI 

Sub.'feriLb'^.'KSS:^.        - '" 

Ol-  1.  TUMCAIA.                       CUM  II 

Bjtmoa. 

BnKh  IV.  ZMpbrlM. 

Sub.Bnacta  i.  B«UuU. 

Out  L  EcBtWDlUU.              ClM  III 

s.i,i4if.*ssa-.    _  .. 

PoLin. 

In  EatlAnd  T.  H.  Hudcy  tdi^tgd  [d  hli  lectures 
(i36$)  a  dastiflcatioii  whicli  wu  m  Buny  mpecU 
limiUr  to  both  of  Iba  fongoiiig,  but  embodkd  im* 
provemcsti  of  Ui  omL  Itiiu^paw*: — 


Sab-Kingdoin  1\ 
Sut-Kingdom  V. 


Sob-KinpiDin  V 
Sub- Kingdom  V 


le  peilod  *be>i  the  doctrine 
led  by  DarwiDj  and  wben   _..  .. 
d  by  him  as  tbcy  had  not  been  by  the  ti 
[a  of  fifty  yeara'  earlier  date,  ven  compelled  to  take 
'  V  of  tbe  BigiuGcaDCV  of  all  Attempta  ftt 


beiEif  Huidey — had  been  repeUed  by  the  airy  f»wA*  And 
asumptioiu  of  tha  "  philosophical "  morphokigiatL  ^^^^ 
The  ^orls  of  the  best  minds  in  soology  had  been  i^im 
directed  for  thirty  yean  or  more  to  ascertahiing  ttm€  aa 
with  increased  accuracy  and  minuteneu  the  UnK^  "*"*" 
tuR,  microscopic  and  groBs,  of  all  poasjblfl  locms  of 
animals,  and  not  only  of  the  adult  itmctuic  bnl  of  the  ft^a 
of  development  of  that  itructun  In  the  growth  of  each  kind 
of  organism  fnnn  the  egg  to  maturity.  Putting  aside  fantastic 
theories,  these  obwrvcTi  endeavoured  to  give  in  their  daait- 
fications  a  siriclly  objective  ttpreatotttton  of  the  facta  of 
animal  itniciure  and  of  Ibe  itructursl  relationahips  of  ■"■""!« 
to  one  another  o^ble  of  dcoooitiaiUoD.  The  gioupi  within 
gnnips  (doptcd  for  this  purpose  were  neoenaiily  wanting  in 
■yminetry:  the  whole  ■j'stem  prcocnied  ■  stran^y  irregular 
character.  Fnim  time  to  lime  effoiii  were  made  hy  those  who 
believed  that  the  Creator  must  have  foQoaed  a  ^mmetrical 
(yitem  in  bh  produciiDn  of  anitnali  to  force  one  or  other 
aniBdal.  neitly  balanced  scheme  of  dasiiGcatlon.  upon  the 
looloa^cal  world.  The  last  of  these  was  that  ol  Louii  Agasii 
(1*07-18/3),  who,  whilst  surveying  all  previous  ,■— ^^ 
dassifiaiiions,  propounded  a  scheme  of  his  own  "^■"'■ 
[Eisay  r»  ClciiifiaUieH,  rEjg},  in  which,  as  well  as  JD  the 
ctitidsms  he  applies  to  other  systems,  the  leading  ootHm  is 
that  sub-kingdoms,  classs,  orders  and  families  have  a  real 
eibtCDce,  and  that  it  is  posuble  to  ascertain  and  (Ustingnish 
chatactets  which  are  of  class  value,  others  which  are  only  of 
ordinal  vidue,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  classes  of  one  sub-Liii(4aB 
should  on  paper,  and  in  nature  actually  do,  c 
relative  value  to  those  of  another  sub-kingdom,  ai 
ol  any  one  class  aimtlarly  should  be  so  taken  as  to 
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Tsliie  villi  tboie  o<  MMther  dam,  and  have  been  actuaUy  to 


The  whole  potttton  was  changed  by  the  acquiescence,  which 
bff^—  muvcnali  in  the  doctrine  of  Darwin.  That  doctrine 
took  some  few  yoais  to  produce  its  effect,  but  it 
became  evident  at  onoe  to  those  who  accepted  Dar- 
winism that  the  nAtural  classification  of  animals, 
after  which  collectors  and  anatomists,  moi|A(^ogists, 
phikMopheis  and  embiyologists  had  been  so  long 
striving,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  genea- 
logical tne,  with  breaks  and  gaps  of  various  extent  in  its  record. 
The  facts  of  tlM  relationships  of  animals  to  one  another,  which 
had  been  treated  as  the  outcome  of  an  inscmtable  law  by  most 
ioolog;lBts  and  gUUy  explained  by  the  transcendental  moipho- 
logisls,  were  amongst  the  most  powerful  aiguments  in  support 
of  Darwin's  theory,  since  they,  together  with  all  other  vital 
pbencMncna,  received  a  sufficient  explanation  through  it.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that,  wliilst  the  zoological  system  took  the  form 
of  a  genealogical  tre^,  with  main  stem  and  numerous  diverging 
branches,  the  actual  form  of  that  tree,  its  limitation  to  a  certain 
nwnber  of  biandws  oonesponding  to  a  limited  number  of  diver- 
gences in  structure,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  physico-chemical  laws  of 
the  nnivene,  and  it  was  recognized  that  the  ultimate  explanation 
of  that  limitation  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  constitution  of 
matter  itsdf . 

The  first  naturalist  to 'put  Into  praaical  form  the  conse- 
quences of  the  new  theory^  in  so  far  as  it  affected  zoological 
J,  .  .  classification,  was  Ernst  Hacckel  of  Jena  (b.  1834), 
who  in  x866,  seven  years  after  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species^  published  his  sug^stive  GenerdU 
iiorpkohiie.  Haecktf  intioduced  into  dassificalion  a  number 
of  terms  intended  to  indicate  the  branchings  of  a  genealogical 
tree.  The  whde  "system"  or  scheme  of  classification  was 
termed  a  genealogical  tree  {SUtmmbaum)',  the  main  branches 
were  tenn^  "  phyla,"  their  branchings  "  sub-phyU  ";  the  great 
brandies  of  the  sub-phyla  were  termed  "dadJ,"  and  the 
"•cladi  "  divided  into  "  classes,"  these  into  sub-classes,  these 
into  legions,  lemons  into  orders,  orders  into  suborders,  sub- 
ordea  into  tribes,  tribes  into  families,  families  into  genera, 
genera  into  spedcs.  Additional  branchings  could  be  indicated 
by  similar  terms  where  necessary.  There  was  no  attempt  in 
Hasckel's  use  of  these  terms  to  make  them  exactly  or  more  than 
approximatdy  equal  in  significance;  such  attempts  were 
dearly  futte  and  uninpoctant  where  the  purpoee  was  the 
exhibition  of  lines  of  descent,  and  where  no  natural  equality  of 
groups  was  to  be  expected  ex  hypothesi,  HaeckeTs  classifica- 
tion of  1866  was  only  a  first  attempt.  In  the  edition  of  the 
NaiUrlicke  SckOffungsgefckkkle  published  in  1868  he  made  a 
great  advance  in  Us  genealogical  classification,  since  he  now 
introduced  the  results  of  the  extraordinary  activity  m  the  study 
of  embryology  which  foUowed  on  the  publication  of  the  Origin 
€f  Specia. 


systenwtiits  since  the  time  of  Von  Baer  had 
attacfacb  very  great ^imponaoce  to  embryological  facts,  holdinj;  that 
the  stages  in  an  animal'e  development  were  often  more  significant 
of  its  troe  affinities  than  its  adult  structure.  Von  Baer  had  nincd 
ananimous  support  for  his  (fictum.  "  Die  Entwickelung^aciiidite 
lit  der  wahre  Licbttriger  ffir  Uatersucbungen  fiber  organische 
KOrper."  Thus  J.  Mailer's  studies  on  the  larval  forms  of  Echino- 
dcnns  and  the  discoveries  of  Vaughan  Thompson  were  appreciated. 
But  it  was  only  after  Darwin  that  the  cdl-tiwory  of  Schwann  was 
extended  to  the  embryology  of  the  animal  kingdom  generally,  and 
Chat  the  knowledge  of  the  devdopnent  of  an  animal  became  a 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  miflbns  of  cdls  of  which  its 
body  is  coroposco  take  their  origin  by  fission  from  a  smaller  number 
of  cells,  and  these  at  last  from  the  sincte  egg-cdl.  Kdlliker  (Dnriop- 
ment  of  Cfphahpois.  1844).  Remak  (De»dopment  ef  tke  Frag,  1850). 
and  others  had  laid  the  foandationfl  of  this  knowled^in  isolated 
examples:  but  it  was  Kovalevfiky,  by  his  accounts  of  the  develoo- 
otent  of  Asddians  and  of  Amikioxus  (1866),  who  really  made 
zoologists  see  that  a  strict  ana  complete  cellular  embryology  of 
inimals  was  as  necessary  and  feasible  a  factor  in  the  coin  prehension 
of  their  relationships  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  coarse 
anatomy  had  been  shown  to  be  oy  Cuvier.  Kovalevsky's  work 
appeared  between  the  dates  of  the  CemerelU  Morphdcgi*  and  the 


SikMunptuOttOitg.  Haechd  himself,  with  his  pupil  MiUudio- 
Maclay,  had  in  the  meantime  made  studies  00  the  growth  from  the 
csg  of  Spongey—studies  which  resulted  in  the  complete  separation 
ofthe unkdiular or equicdlular Protoaoa from  the  Sponges/ nitherto 
confounded  with  them.  It  b  this  introduction  of  the  considetation 
of  cdl-stnicture  and  ceU-devdopment  which,  sufaaequently  to  the 
establishment  of  Darwinism,  has  most  profoundly  rooaified  the  views 
of  systematists,  and  led  in  conjuactbn  with  the  genealogical  doctrine 
to  the  greatest  activity  in  research—an  activity  which  culminated 
in  the  work  (1873-1882)  of  F.  M.  Balfour,  and  produced  the  pro- 
fouadest  modifications  in  classification. 

Haeckd's  second  pedigree  is  as  follows:^ 


Phyh. 
Pratoaoa. 

Zoophyte. 


Vermes. 


Mollusca. 

Echlnoderma. 

Arthropoda. 


Vertebrata. 


Cladea 
j  OvtnJkUA. 

|.BLASTtJl.AUA. 
fSrONCIAB. 

I  ACALEPBAB. 

rAcoBLom. 


Cgblohati. 

acbpbala. 
eucbphala. 

I 

COLOBaACBIA 

lxpobxacbia. 
'Cabidbs. 

Tracbeata. 

ACBANIA. 
MONOBBHINA. 

ANAKlflA. 

Amniota 


fArduMoa. 
J  Gregarinae, 
yinfusoria, 
fPhnaeada. 
XGastraeada, 
Porifera. 

{Coralkk, 
Hydromtdusae. 
Ctenopkora, 

PlatyMminthes. 

'  Nematkelminthes. 

Bryoxoa, 

Tunicata. 

Rkynekocoeio. 

Ctpkynua. 

Kolataria, 
.Anndida. 

Spirehranckia, 
'  LamtUibranchia, 
:  CocUides, 

Cephalopoda, 
\  AsUrida, 
I  Crinoida. 

Echinida. 

Salathuriae. 

{Cruslaua. 
Aracknida, 
Myriapoda. 
insecta, 
Lepiecardda. 

''Pisces. 

Dipneusla. 

Halistturic 

.Am^Hn, 
^BsptOiA. 

AV€S. 

JiamiMlia. 


Domdth 
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In  representing  pictorially  the  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom 
as  the  branches  of  a  tree,  it  becomes  obvious  that  a  distinction 
may  be  drawn,  not  merely  between  the  individual 
main  branches,  but  further  as  to  the  levd  at  which 
they  are  given  off  from  the  main  stem,  so  that  one 
branch  or  set  of  branches  may  be  marked  off  as  be- 
longing to  an  earlier  or  lawer  levd  than  another  set 
of  branches;  and  the  same  plan  may  be  adopted 
with  regazd  to  the  dades,  dasscs  and  smaller  branches.  The 
term  "  gnde  "  was  introduced  by  Ray  Lankester  C*  Notes  on 
EmbrycMogy  and  Classification,"  in  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Scu 
1877),  to  indicate  this  giving  off  of  branches  at  a  higher  or 
lower.  i.e.  a  later  or  earUcr,  levd  of  a  main  stem.^  The  roech* 
anism  for  the  statement  of  the  genealogical  relationships  of 
the  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  was  thus  completed.  Re- 
newed study  of  every  group  was  the  result  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  genedogical  idea  and  of  the  recognition  of  the  importance 

*  Sir  Edwin  Ray  Lankester  (b.  1847)  was  the  ddest  son  of  Edwin 
Lankester  (1814-1874),  a  physician  and  naturalist  (F.R.S.  184X),  who 
became  well  known  as  a  sdentific  writer  and  lecturer,  editor  of 
the  Ouarierly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  from  1853  to  1871, 
and  irom  1863.  in  succession  to  Thomas  Wakley,  coroner  lor  Central 
Mkidiesez.  Educated  at  St  Paul's  and  both  at  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  E.  Ra^  Lankester  obtained 
the  Radcliffe  Travelling  Fellowship  at  Oxford  in  1870.  and  became 
a  fellow  and  lecturer  at  Exeter  College  in  1873.  From  1874  to 
1890  he  was  professor  of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  at 
University  College.  London:  and  from  1891  to  1898  Linacre  pro* 
fcssor  of  comparative  anatomy  at  Oxford.  From  1898  to  1907  he 
was  director  of  the  Natural  History  Department  «  the  Dntish 
Museum.    He  was  made  K.C.B.  in  1907.    [Ed.  E.  B.].    - 
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of  cdlular  einbiyology. .  On  tlie  one  hand,  tlie  trae  metliod  of 
arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  genealogical  tree  was  recognized 
as  lying  chiefly  in  attacking  the  problem  of  the  genealogical 
relationahips  of  the  smallest  twigs  of  the  tree,  and  proceeding 
'from  them  to  the  larger  branches.  Spedal  studies  of  small 
families  or  orders  of  animals  with  this  object  in  view  were  taken 
In  hand  by  many  zoologists.  On  the  other  hand,  a  survey  of 
the  facts  of  cellular  embzyology  which  ivere  accumulated  ia 
regard  to  a  variety  of  classes  within  a  few  yean  of  Kovale^mky'a 
work  bd  to  a  generalization,  independently  arrived  at  by  Haeckel 
and  Lankester,  to  the  effect  that  a  lower  grade  of  animals  may 
be  distinguished,  the  PnUmoa  or  PUulidaxoaf  which  consist 
either  of  single  cells  or  colonies  of  equiformal  cells,  and  a  higher 
grade,  the  Metazoa  or  EfUarotoa^  in  which  the  egg-cell  by  "  cdl 
division  "  gives  rise  to  two  layers  of  cells,  the  endoderm  and 
the  ectoderm,  surrotmding  a  primitive  digestive  chamber,  the 
archenteron.  Of  these  latter,  two  grades  were  further  distin- 
guished by  Lankester — those  which  remain  possessed  of  a 
single  archenteric  cavity  and  of  two  primary  cell-layers  (the 
Codeniera  or  Diphblastica),  and  those  which  by  nipping  off  the 
archenteron  give  rise  to  two  cavities,  the  coelom  or  body-cavity 
and  the  metenteron  or  gut  (Coelomata  or  Triploblaslica).  To  the 
primitive  two-cell-layered  form,  the  hypothetical  ancestor  of  all 
MeUtzoa  or  EnleroMa,  Haeckel  gave  the  name  Gastraea;  the  em- 
bryonic form  which  represents  in  the  individual  growth  from  the 
egg  thb  ancestral  condition  he  called  a  "  gastrula."  The  term 
"  diblastula  "  was  subsequently  adopted  in  England  for  the  gas- 
trula of  Haeckel.  The  tracing  of  the  exact  mode  of  development, 
cell  by  cell,  of  the  diblastula,  the  coelom,  and  the  various  tissues 
of  examples  of  all  classes  of  animals  was  in  later  years  pursued 
with  immense  activity  and  increasing  instrumental  facilities. 

Two  names  in  connexion  with  post-Darwinian  taxonomy 
and  the  ideas  connected  with  it  nquhre  brief  mention  here. 
FriU  MuUer,  by  his  studies  on  Crustacea  (Pllr  Dannn, 
1864),  showed  the  way  in  which  genealogical  theory 
may  be  applied  to  the  minute  study  of  a  limited  group. 
He  is  also  respoi^bk  for  the  formulation  of  an  im- 
portant principle,  called  by  Haeckel  "the  biogenetic  funda- 
mental law,"  viz.  that  an  animal  in  its  growth  from  the  egg  to 
the  adult  condition  tends  to  pass  through  a  series  of  stages 
which  are  recapitulative  of  the  stages  through  which  its  ancestry 
has  passed  in  the  historical  development  of  the  spedes  from  a 
primitive  form;  or,  more  shortly,  that  the  development  of  the 
individual  (ontogeny)  is.  an  epitome  of  the  development  of  the 
race  (phylogeny).  Pre-Darwinian  zoologists  had  been  aivare 
of  the  class  of  facts  thus  interpreted  by  Fritz  MttUer,  bat  the 
authoritative  view  on  the  subject  had  been  that  there  is  a 
parallelism  between  {a)  the  series  of  forms  which  occur  in  in- 
dividual development,  {h)  the  series  of  existing  forms  from  lower 
to  higher,  and  (c)  the  series  of  forms  which  succeed  one  another 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  whilst  an  e3q[>lanation  of  this 
parallelism  was  either  not  attempted,  or  was  illusively  offered 
hi  the  shape  of  a  doctrine  of  harmony  of  plan  in  creation.  It 
was  the  application  of  Fritz  Mailer's  law  of  recapitulation 
which  gave  the  chief  stimulus  to  embryological  investigations 
between  r865  and  1890;  and,  though  it  is  now  recognized  that 
**  recapitttlation  "  is  vastly  and  bewilderingly  modified  by  special 
adaptations  in  every  case,  yet  the  pnndple  has  served,  and 
itill  serves,  as  a  guide  of  great  value. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  present  condition  of  zoolo- 
gical knowledge  as  represented  by  classification  is  the  doctrine  of 
degeneration  propounded  by  Anton  Dohm.  Lamarck  believed 
In  a  single  progressive  series  of  forms  whilst  Cuvier  introduced 
the  conception  of  branches.  The  first  post-Darwinian 
systematists  naturally  and  without  reflexion  accepted 
the  idea  that  existing  simpler  forms  represent  stages 
in  the  gradual  progress  of  development— are  in  fact 
survivors  from  past  ages  which  have  retained  the  exact  grade 
of  devek>pment  which  their  ancestors  had  reached  in  past  ages. 
Hie  assumption  made  was  that  (with  the  rare  exception  of  para* 
tites)  all  the  change  of  structure  through  which  the  successive 
generations  of  animals  have  passed  has  been  one  of  progressive 


dabotmtiDo.    It  is  Ddm't  merit  to  have  pointed  mit*  that 

this  assumption  is  not  warranted,  and  that  degeneration  or  pvo- 
greaaive  aimpUfication  of  stnictute  may  have,  and  in  many 
lines  certainly  has,  taken  place,  as  well  as  progressive  elabocatioo 
and  In  other  cases  oontlnuoua  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 
The  introduction  of  this  conception  necesarily  has  had  a  most 
important  effect  in  the  atteiapt  to  unravel  the  genealogical 
affinities  of  animals.  It  venders  the  taak  a  more  complicated 
One;  at  the  same  time  It  removes  some  serious  difficulties  and 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  eveiy  group  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

One  reauk  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  coaoeptioBa  dating 
from  Darwin  was  a  healthy  reaction  from  that  attitude  of  mmd 
which  led  to  the  regarding  of  the  classes  and  orders  recognized 
by  authoriutive  zoologists  as  sacred  institutlona  which  were 
beyond  the  critlbism  of  ordinary  men.  That  state  of  mind 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  groupings  10  recognized  did  not 
profess  to  be  simply  the  result  of  scientific  reasoning,  but  were 
necessarily  regarded  as  the  expressions  of  the  "  insight "  of 
some  more  or  less  gifted  persons  Into  a  plan  or  system  whidi 
had  been  arbitrarily  chosen  by  the  Creator.  Consequently  there 
was  a  tinge  of  theobgical  dogmatism  about  the  whole  matter. 


S«S-Cr«dt  a  CatOHAT^. 

Sus-Cfide  A.  csLENreffiu 
Grade  S.  ENrEftOl(Mt 


Craoc  1.  PROTOZOA. 
A  genealogical  tree  of  ammal  kingdom  (Lankcstefi  1884), 

To  deny  the  Liimaean,  or  later  the  Cuvierian,  classes  was  very 
much  like  denying  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  But  systematic 
zoology  is  now  entirely  free  from  any  such  prejudices,  and  the 
Linnaean  taint  which  is  apparent  even  in  Haeckel  and  Gcgen- 
baur  may  be  considered  as  finally  expunged. 

There  are,  and  probably  always  will  be,  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  animals  may 
be  divided  into  groups  and  those  groups  arranged  Lma- 
In  such  an  order  as  will  best  exhibit  their  probable  iitfcr^e 
genetic  relationships.  The  main  divisions  which,  v«*«"^ 
writing  in  19 10,  the  present  writer  prefers,  are  those  adopted 
in  his  Treatise  on  Zo^gy  (Part  U.  ch.  ii.)  except  that  Phylum 
17,  Diplochorda  (a  name  doubtfully  applicable  to  Pkoroms)  is 
replaced  by  Podaxonia,  a  term  employed  by  Lankester  in  the 
Qth  edition  of  this  encyclopaedia  and  now  used  to  indude  a 
number  of  groups  of  doubtful  but  possible  affinity.  The  terms 
used  for  indicating  groups  are  "  Ph}'ium  "  for  the  large  divergiiig 
branches  of  the  genealogical  tree  as  introduced  by  Haeckel, 
each  Phylum  bears  secondary  branches  which  are  termed 
"classes,"  dasses  again  brandb  or  divide  into  orders,  orders 
into  families,  families  into  genera,  genera  into  qiedes.  The 
general  purpose  is  to  give  something  like  an  equxvalenoe  of 
importance  to  divisions  or  branches  Indicated  by  the  same 
term,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  every  phylum  has  the 

*  Vrspmng  der  WirheUkiere  (Leipzig,  1873);  and  Lankester,  Difca- 
eratioH  (London,  1880). 
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Mme  nnge  and  distinctive  chancter  u  every  otker,  nor  to 
make  auch  a  preposition  about  classes,  orders,  families  and 
genera.  Where  a  further  subdivbion  is  desirable  without 
descending  to  the  next  lower  term  of  grouping,  the  prefix  "sub" 
is  made  use  of,  so  that  a  class  may  be  divided  lint  of  all  into  sub- 
classes each  of  which  is  divided  into  orders,  and  an  order  into 
subH>rden  each  of  which  bears  a  group  of  families.  The  term 
*'  grade "  is  also  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  of  indicating 
the  conclusion  that  certain  branches  on  a  larger  or  smaller 
stem  of  the  genealogical  tree  have  been  given  off  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  stem  in  question 
than  have  others  marked  off  as  forming  a  higher  grade.  Thus. 
to  begin  with,  the  animal  pedigree  is  divided  into  two  very 
distinct  grades,  the  Protoaoa  and  the  Metaaoa.  The  Metaaoa 
form  two  main  branches;  one,  Parazoa,  is  but  a  small  unpro- 
ductive stock  comprising  only  the  Phylum  Porifcra  or  Sponges; 
the  other,  the  great  stem  of  the  animai  series  Enterozoa,  pves 
rise  to  a  large  number  of  diverging  Phyla  which  it  is  necessary  to 
assign  to  two  levels  or  grades— a  lower,  Entcrocoela  (often  called 
Coelentera),  and  a  higher,  Coelomocoela  (often  called  Coelomata). 
These  relations  are  exhibited  by  the  two  following  diagrams. 
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Grade  A  PHOrozOA. 

IXagnua  showing  the  primary  grades  and  branched 
of  the  Amanal  Pedigree. 


CradsiL  COClOnoOOCU. 
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•fKidia  ENTEROZOA. 

Dagiam  to  show  the  divinon  of  the  great  branch  Entcroaoa 
into  two  grades  and  the  Phyla  given  off  therefrom. 

The  Phylum  Vertebrata  in  the  above  scheme  branches  into 
the  sub-phyla  Hemichorda,  Urochorda,  Cephalochorda  and 
Craniata.  The  Phylum  Appendiculata  simSariy  branches  into 
sub-{rfiyla,  viz.  the  Rotifera,  the  Chaetopoda  and  the  Arthro- 
poda.  Certain  additional  small  groups  should  probably  be 
recognized  as  independent  lines  of  descent  or  phyla,  but  their 
relationships  are  obscure— they  are  the  McMSoa,  the  Pdyzoa, 
the  Acanthocephala  and  the  Gastiotricha. 

We  may  now  enumerate  these  various  large  groups  in  tabular 
form. 
BIONTAr-PirrtA,  AimiALiiu 

CaADB  A.  Protozoa  (various  gnops  inehided). 

Ceads  B.  Metasoa.* 
Biaoch  a.  Paracoa. 

Phylum  I.  Poairaia. 


Branch  h.  Baterotoa. 
Grade  1.  Enterocobla. 

Phylum  2.   HVDROUEDUSAB. 

3.  scyphomedusae. 

4.  Antuozoa. 

5.  CiENOpHora. 
Gnde  2.  Coelomocoela. 

PhyUim  6.  Platyelmia. 

2.  Nematoidea. 
.  Cuaetocnatha 
9.  Nemsrtuia. 

10.  mollusca. 

11.  Appendiculata. 

Sub-phyla:  Rotifera.  Chaetopoda,  Ae- 

THROPODA. 

X3.  Ecminoderma. 

13.  Vertebrata. 

Sub-phyla:    Hemichorda,    Urochorda, 
Cephalochorda.  Cranuta. 

14.  Mesozoa. 

15.   POLYZOA. 

16.  Acanthocephala 

17.  Podaxonia. 

18.  Castrotricua. 
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A  statement  may  now  be  given  of  the  classes  and  orders  in 
each  group,  as  recognized  by  the  writers  of  the 
various  i^sedal  zoolo^cal  articles  in  the  Eleventh 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britamdca,  These  sub- 
divisions of  the  larger  groups  are  not  necessarily 
those  theoretically  approved  by  the  present  writer, 
but  they  have  the  valuable  sanction  of  the  individual 
experts  who  have  given  special  attention  to  different  portions 
of  the  vast  field  represented  by  the  animal  kingdom.^ 

Geaob  a.  Protozoa  (g.v.). 

Phylum  I.  Saroodlna  (f.v.). 
Class  1.  PaoTEOMvxA  (9.9.) 
Class  2.  Rhizopoda  (tf.v.). 
Orders:  Lobosa,  Fiiosa, 
Class  3.  Heliozoa  Xq.v.), 
Class  4.  Foraminifera  (9.V.). 

Orders:   Swda,  AUotromidiauaet  A strorkitidiaeeat, 
Liluolidaeeae,    MuiolidaceM,      TextuUddridactae, 
CkeilostamdUueae,  Lagenidaeeae,  Gt^ggrinidaceaet 
Rolalidaceae,  Nummmidiaceae, 
liuerUu  sedis,    XenofAyophoridae  ^ee  Foeahimi- 
fera). 
Class  5.  Radiolaeia. 

()rdcrs:    SpumeUaria    (I'Perifyiaea),    Aeontkaria 
( -  Aciipylan),  Nasselaria  (  m  Monofytam),  Phaeo- 
iaria  (  ■>  Tripylaea). 
Class  6.  Labyrimtuulidba  ({.v.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  7.  Myxouycetbs. 
No  Orders. 
Phylum  2.  Mastigo|ihora  (o.O-> 
Clam  I.  Flagbllata  {q.p.). 
Subclass  A.  Rhitoflagellata. 

Orders:  Holomaititaeeae,  F^uaomatHtfueae, 
Sub-dftss  B.  Euflagdlata. 
Orders:  Protomastigqceae,  Ckrysomonadaeeae,  CrypUh 
mcmadactat,  Chlirom(madaeeae,EMife$iaua€,VolvO' 
eaceae. 
Class  2.  DlNOriACBLtATA. 

Orders:  Cymnodiniaua*,  Prorpeenlrauett  Pthdini' 
auae. 
Class  3.  CystoflaCellata. 
No  Orders. 
Phylum  3.  Sporozoa  (f.v.). 
Class  i.Endospora  (f.9.). 

Orders:      Mwspmidia,     Actinomyxidia,     Sarco- 
sporidia,  Haplosporidta. 
Class  2.  ECTOSPORA  (q.9 ). 

Orders:  Gretarina  (seeGEBCAEillBS),  Coccidia  (q.v.), 
Hoemospindia  (9.V.). 
Phylum  4.  Infusoria  (9.V.). 
Class  I.  Ciliata. 

Orders:   Cynumostomaaae^    Trickoslomata,   Asptrth 
IriehacKae,    Spir^rieka^    HHeriftrickaeeae,    dvi{^ 
Irickaceae,  Hypotrickaceae,  PcritrickaMt^ 
Class  2.  SucToaiA. 
No  orders. 

*  It  »  to  be  noted  that  the  terms  used  for  dcsknating  categories 
in  the  dassification  are  not  always  identical  in  this  summary  and 
separate  articles,  as  authors  differ  as  to  the  use  of  these. 
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Grade  B.  Metaioa. 


Bmnch  a.  Parazoa. 
Phylum  1.  Porifera  (wee  Sponges). 
Sub-phylum  i.  Calcarea. 
Class.  Calcarea. 

Orders:  Homocoela,  Helerocoela. 
Sub-phylum  3.  Nun-Calcarca. 
Class  I.  Myxosponcida. 

Ordtrr:  Myxospongida. 
Class  2.  Tria.xoniua  (bHexactinellida). 

Orders:  Amphidiscophora,  liexastcrophora. 
Class  3.  Tetraxomda. 
Sub-Class  I.  Tctractincllida. 
Orders:     HomouUrophora,     Astrophora,     ^igmato- 
phora. 
Subclass  2.  Lithistida. 

No  Orders. 
Sub-class  3.  Monaxoneltida. 
Orders:  AstromonaxotuUida,         SigmatomoiiaxonH' 
lida. 

Class  4.  EUCBRATOSA. 

Order:  Euceraicsa. 

Branch  h.  Eaterozoa. 
Grade  i.  EnterOcoela  (see  Coelentera). 
Phylum  3.  Hydromediisae  or  Hydrozoa  (qx. 
Class.  Hyoromedusae,  {q.v.). 

Orders:  EUutkeroblastea,  Hydroidae  seu  Leptolinae 
(Sub-orders:  Anlhomedusae,  Leflcmedusae),  Hv- 
droeortdlinas,  Craptoiiloidea  irackytinae  fSub- 
orders:  Trachomedusae,  Jfarcomedusae),  SiphoHO' 
phora. 
Phylum  3.  Scyphomedusae  (.q.v.). 
Gass.  Scyphomedusae. 

Orders:      Cubomedttsae,   Stavomedusae,    COronala, 
Discopkora, 
Phylum  4.  Anthozoa  {q.v.). 
Class.  Anthozoa. 
Sub-class  I.  Alcyonaria. 
Orders:  Siolonifera,  Alcyonacea,  Pseudaxonia,  Axi- 
fera,  SteUchotokea,  CoeMolkecalia. 
Subclass  2.  Zoanthana. 
Orders:     ZoatUkidtat     Cereanlkidea,    Antipaihidea, 
Aciiniidea  (Sub-orders:  Malacactiniat  and  Scler- 
actiniae  or  Modrepona), 
Phylum  5.  Ctenophofa. 
Claw.  Ctenofuoxa. 
Sub-class  I.  Tentaculata. 

Ordcra:  Cydippidea^  Lobata,  CesUridea, 
Sub-class  2.  Nuda. 
No  Orders. 
Gsade  2.  Coblomocobla. 
I%ylum  6.  Platyelmla  (a.v.). 

Class  I.  Planaria  (see  Planarians). 

Order:  Turbellaria, 
Class  2.  Tbmnocephaloidba  (see  appendix  to  Plan- 

ARIANS). 

No  Orders. 
Class  3.  Trbmatoda  (see  Trbmatoues). 

Otders:      HeUrodftyUat    AspidocotyUa,    MaUuoco- 
kylea. 
ClaiB  4.  Cbstoda  (see  Tapeworms). 
Orders:  MoneaoOt  Meratoa, 
Phylum  7.  Kematoidea. 

Class  I.  Nematoda  (see  Nematode). 

No  Orders. 
€3ass  2.  CiiAETOsOMiDAB  (sce  Cmaetosomatida). 

No  Orders. 
Class  3.  Desmoscolecida  {q.9.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  4.  Nbmatomoxfiia  (q.v.). 
No  Orders. 
Phylum  8.  Gbaetognatha  (q.v.). 

No  Orders. 
Phylum  9.  NemertiBa. 

Class.  Nembitina  (^.if.). 

Orders:  ^   PreUmemertini,     Mesonamertini,     M«ta* 
nemertini,  Htleronemertini. 
Phylum  10.  MoUusca  (q.v.). 
Grade  A.  IsopleurA. 
Class  I.  Amphineura  (see  Chiton). 

Orders:  Polypiacopkora,  Aplacopkora, 

Gtadc  B.  PaORHIPIOOCLOSSOMORPHA. 

Class  2.  Gastropoda  (q.v.). 
Sub-class  I.  Streptoneura. 

Orders:  Asfnaobranckiat  Pectinibranckia. 
Sub-class  2.  Euthyneura. 
Orders:  OpistkobroHckia,  PtUmcnata. 
Class  3.  Scaphopoda  (q.v.). 
NaOfdera; 


CIbm  4.  Lambllibranciiia  (qjvX 

Orders:      Protobrpnekia,    FUibranckia,    Emiameiiu 
bronchia,  Sepiibranchia. 
Grade  C.  Siphonopoda. 
Class  5.  Cephalopoda  (q.v.). 

Oraers:  Tetrabrancha,  Dibnuukia. 

Phylum  Ti.  Appendicnlata. 
Sub-phylum  1.  Rotifera  (g.9,). 
Class.  Rotifbba. 

Ofders:     Asphntknateae,    Udicertaceae,     Trocko- 
iphaeraceae,  Ptoimaidactae,  BdtUoidaceae,  Floun- 
iaraceae,  Pioima,  Seisonaceae. 
Sub-phylum  2.  Chaetopoda  (q.v.). 

Class  I.  POLYCHACTA. 

Orders:      ffereidiformia,    Cryp(ocef*kata,    Capitelli- 
formio,    TerebeUiformia,    Spiont/ormui,    Seoiai- 
formia. 
Class  3.  Olicochaeta. 

Orders:      Apkaneura,     Limicoiae,     Mioniligastres, 
Terricolae. 
Class  3.  Hirudinae  (sce  Lebch). 

Orderi:     RkynckobdeUidae,  CmatkabddUdae,  Acan- 
thobdeOidae. 
Class  4.  MVZOSTOMIDA  (tf.V.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  5.  Saccocirrida. 

NoOrdersi 
Class  6.  Haplodrili  (g.v.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  7.  Echiuroidea  (q.v.). 

No  Orders. 

Sub-phylum  3.  Arthropoda  (q.v.). 
Grade  i.  Ceratophora. 
Class  I.  Pbripatidba  (see  Pbripatus). 

No  Orders. 
Class  2.  Chilopoda  (see  Cbktipedb). 
Sub-chuis  I.  Pleurostigma. 
Orders:  Ceopkitomorpka.  Scelppendramorpkat  Oct^ 
rostigmomorpha,  Ltthtwonurpka. 
Sub-class  2.  Notostigma. 
Order:  Scutigenmorpha. 
Class  3.  Diplopoda  (see  Millipede). 
Sub-class  I.  Psclapnognatha. 

Order:  Penicillata. 
Sub-class  2.  Chilognatha. 
Orders:      Onixomorpha^    Limacamorpka,    CaUhogr 
Hatha,  Ascospermofhora.Proterospermopkoro,  Mcro- 
chaetUt  Opiitkospmnopkcra. 
Class  3.  Pauropoda  (tee  Millipede). 

No  Orders. 
Class  4.  Sympiiyla  (see  Milupboe). 

No  Orders. 
Class  5.  Hexapoda  (qs.), 
Sub-cla«s  I.  Apterygota. 

Order:  Aptera. 
Sub-class  2.  Exopterygota. 
Orders:     Dermaptera,  OrtkopUra,  PUcoptera,   Iso- 
pura,  Corradentia,  E^mopiera,  Odonata,  Tkysano' 
pUn,  IlemipUra,  Anoplnn. 
Sub-class  3.  Enaoptoygota. 
Orders:  Neuraptera,  CbUopiera,  Mecapten,  Tricko- 
ptera,  LepidoPtera,  Dipiera,  Sipkonaptera,  Hymens 
piera. 

Grade  3.  Acerata. 
Class  I.  Crustacea  (q.v.). 
Sub-class  1.  Entomostraea  (9*«>)> 
Orders:    BranckioPoda    (Sub-orders:     Pkyltopoda, 
Ciadocera,  Branckiura),  Ostraeoda,  Copepeda. 
Sub-class  3.  Thyrostraca  (q.v.)  ■>  (Cirripedia). 

No  Orders. 
Sub-dass  3.  Leptostraca. 

No  Orders. 
Sub-class  4.  Malacostraca  iqji.). 
Orders:  Decapoda     (Sub-orders:  Brack^'ura.     Mac- 
ntra),  Srkuopoda  (including  Anasptdes),  Sterna- 
lopada,  Sympoda  (Cumaem),  Isopoda  (including 
Tanaidacta),  Ampktpoda. 

Claaa  3.  Arachkida  (q.v.). 

Grade  A.  Trilobitae  (see  Trilositb). 

(Orders  not  determined.) 
Grade  B.  Nomomeristica. 
Sub-chus  I.  Pantopoda. 
Orders:   NympkonomdrpilM,    AscorkynckoMorpkn, 
Pycnoganomorpka. 
Sub-class  3.  Eu-Arachna. 
Grade  a.  Delobrancha  (prHydropneusta). 
Orders:  Xipkoiura,  uigaxUostraca. 
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Cnde  b.  EiaboloWanchia  (or  Acropneusta). 
Section.  Pntinifera. 
Order:  Scorpicnidea. 
Section.  Epletlinala. 

Oidera:  Ptdipalpi,  Araneae,  Palpi^radi,  Soli' 
JttffUt  Puudoscorpionts,  Podopma^  Opilionts, 
Ekynchostomi  {A  can). 
ClaM  3.  Tardicrada  iq.v.). 

No  Orders^ 
Class  4.  Luici/ATALINA  (sce  Pentastomioa). 
No  Orders. 

Phylum  12.  BcUnodemui  (see  Echinoderms). 
Branch  A.  Pelmatozoa. 
Class  I.  Cvstidea. 

Orders:  Amphandea,  Carpeidea»  Rkombifera,  Apo- 
r^,  Diploporila, 
Clas»  a.  Blastoiora. 
Divisbna:  I^toblastoidea,  Eublastoidea. 
NoOrdera. 
Class  3.  Crikoidba. 

OMcrs:  MonoeycUca    Inadtmdta,    Aduuata.  Momo- 
cydka  Camerala,  Dkyclka  Jnadunaia,  Ftexibilia, 
Dkydka  Camerala, 
Class  4.  Edrioasteroidea. 
No  Orders 
Btaacfa  B.  Elsutnbrozoa. 

Class  I.  HOLOTUUROIDBA. 

Orders:  Aspidochirola,  Dendrockirota. 
Oaas  3.  Stbllipormia. 
Sub-class  I.  Asterida. 

Orders:  Phanermoniat  Crjptmnma. 
Sub-dasB  a.  Ophiurida. 
Orden:  Streptopkinroe,  Zygopkiurae,  Chdopkiurae. 
Class  3.  Echinoidra. 

Oirders:  Bolkriocidaraida,  Mehnitoida,  Cyslocida- 
roida,  CidarMa^  Diademotda^  HokctypcridOt 
SpatanioidOt  Clypeaainnda, 

Ajrlum  1^  Vertebrtta  iq.v. 

iqv.y. 
(aoe  Balanoclossus). 


Sub-phylum  «.  Hem  lei 
ClasB.  Emtbropneusta 
No  Orders. 
Sab-phylum  h.  Urochorda. 
OasS.  TUNICATA  (qjg.). 

Orders:   LanaceOt    Tkaluutu    (Sub^ordcrs:    CVr^ 
myaria,    Hemimyaria),    Aacidiacea    (Sub-orders: 
Ascvtiae  Simplkes,  Ascidice  Compositae,  Ascidiae 
Lmcku). 
Sob'phylum  c,  Cephalochorda  (sec  Amphioxus). 
Class.  Cbphalochorda. 
No  Orders. 
Sub^phylum  d.  Craniata.' 

1.  Pisces  (see  Icrtbtolocy). 
Sub-class  I.  Cyclostomata  (c.v.)* 

Orders:  Myxinaides  (or  aypenUdi),  Petromyumtln 
(or  ilyperoartii). 
Sab-class  2.  Selachia  or  Elasmobranchtt  (see  Sela- 
chians). 
Orders:     PUurapUrygU,    Aeanihodut    IckikyoUmu, 
Piaiiosletui,  HhUcepkalu 
Sub-class  3.  Tdeostoma. 
Orders:  Canokkat  CrouopUrypit  Dipneiuti,   r«tr- 
cski, 

2.  BaTRACRIA  (9.V.). 

Orders:  StMephaHa,  Apoda  (orPerbmeU),  Catidtta 
(or  Vrodela)^  Ecaudata  (or  Anura). 
Class  3.  RsPTiLiA  (sec  Reptiles). 

Orders:      Anomodontia^     Ckelonic,    Samopkrytia, 
Icktkyopieryfia,  Rhyneoee^tatia,  Dinosauria,  Cro- 
todiiui^  OrnUhmauria,  Sqmamata. 
Oaas  4.  AvEs  (sce  Bird  and  Ornithology). 
Sub-class  I.  Archaeomitbcs. 

No  Orders. 
Sub-class  2.  Neomithca. 
Division  I.  Ratitae. 
Orders:  Strulkiones,   Rkeae,    Casnariae,   ApUrygcs, 
pkumiihes,  Aepyomiihes. 
Division  2.  Odontolcae. 

,No  Orders. 
Division  3.  Carinatae. 
Orders:  Jcklkyor»e$,  Cdymbifpmus^  Spkenixi- 
formes,  Procellarii formes,  Cwoniiformes,  (Sub- 
orders: SUwanofodes,  Ardtae,  Cuoniae,  Pkoeni- 
€opUri).  Ansertformes  (Sub-oitlcrs:  Palamedeae, 
Auseres),    Pakauifarmes    (Sub-onlcfs:  Catkartae, 

■CranJata  may  be  usefully  divided  into  3  grades:  (a)  Branchiau 
Heterodactyla.  which  includes  Hsces  except  (!vclostonies.  {h)  Bran- 
rhiata  Pentadact)'la.  which  includes  Batracnia.  (r)  Lipobranchia 
FROladactyla,  which  includes  Rspciks.  Birds  and  Mammals. 
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AccipUresy,  TitumiJormeStCaUiJormts  (Sub  orders: 
Mesiles^  TurHues,  Catti,  Opistkocomi),  Cntiformes, 
Ckaradriiformes  (Sub-oraers:  LimkoUut  Lari, 
Pterodes,   Columbae),   Cucidiformes   (Sub-orders: 


Cufuti,  J*siUaci),  Coraciiformes  (SubH>rders:  Cof' 

Iges,    CaprtmuJgi, 
gpnes,  Pkt),  Passeriformes  (Su( 


^seli.   Colii,    Tro- 
_       .         ..  Koraera:  Passeres 

AnuomyodUt  Passeres  Diacromyodae). 
Class  4.  Mammalia  iqjo,). 
Sub-class  I.  Monotremata  iq.v.)  (ProCotberia). 

No  Orders. 
Sub-class  2.  Marsupialia  (q.v.)  (Metatheria). 
One  Order:  MafstfpuUia. 
Sub-ordeis:  PolyprotodotUa,  PaucUuherevdata,  Di- 
Prokdonia. 
Sulxlass    3.     Placentalia    (Monodelphia,    qM.\    or 
Eutheria). 
Orders:  Insectivva,  Ckiroplera,  Dermopkrm,  Eden- 
tola  (Sub-orders:  Xenartkra,  Pkdidota,  Tubtdiden- 
tete).  Rodenlid  (Sub-orders:  DuptkidentaUt^  Sim- 
Ukidenlata),  TiUodcmtia,  Camivora  (Sub-orders: 
Fksipedia,  Pinnipedia,  CreodonlaY  Cetoua  (Sub- 
orden:      Arckaecciiit    Odontocau    Uysiacoceti), 
Sinnia,     Untuiata     (Sub-orders:       Probostidea, 
Hyracoidea,   Barypoda,    ToxodotUis,   Amblypoda, 
LUopkma,    Anc^opodd,    6ondytttrtkro,    Perisso- 
dactyla,  Artiodactyia),  Pfimctes  (Sub-orders:  PrO' 
simuu,  Antkropoidea). 
Phylum  14.  MesotoB  iq.v.). 
Class  r.  Rhombozoa. 

No  Orders. 
Class  2.  Orthonectioa. 
No  Orders. 

Phylum  15.  P0I710B  (9.V.). 
Class  I.  Entoprocta. 

No  Orders. 
Class  2.  Ectopbocta. 

Orders:  Gymnohemaia    (Sub-orders:  Tripastpmala, 
Cryptoaemakt,  CytloslmmUa,  Cknostomatat  Ckeil^ 
tomato),  Pkyiaetdaemata. 
Phylum  16.  Acanthoc«ph«la  iq.v.). 
Class.  Acakthocephala. 
No  Orders. 

Phylum  17.  Podazonia. 

Ckss  I.  SlPUNCULOIDEA  (q^,). 
No  Orders. 

CUsS  2.  PRIAPULOIDEA  ((.P.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  X.  Phoronidba  (q.9.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  4.  Pterobrachia  iq.v.). 

No  Orders. 
Class  5.  BRAcmopoDA  (9.V.). 
Sub-da»  I.  Ecardines  (Inarficulata). 

Orders:  AtremtUa,  Neoiremaia. 
Sub-class  2.  Testicardines  (Articulata). 
Orders:  Proiremata,  Tdotremata, 
Phylum  18.  Gattrotzicha  iq.v.). 
Class.  Gastrotricha. 

Sub-orders:  Icklkydina,  Cepodina.  (Possibly  Kjna- 
rkyucka  (q.v.)  with  only  Eckinodtres  is  to  be 
placed  here).' 

General  TENDENaES  since  Dabwin 

Darwin  may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  science  of  tnonomics, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  given  new  stimulus  and  new 
direction  to  morphography,  physiology,  and  plasmology,  by 
uniting  them  as  oontributories  to  one  common  biological 
doctrine — the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution— itself  but  •  part 
of  the  wider  doctrine  of  universal  evolution  based  on  the  laws 
of  physics  and  chemistry.  The  immediate  result  was,  as 
pointed  out  above,  a  reconstruction  of  the  classification  of 
animals  upon  a  genealogical  basis,  and  ui  investigation  oi  the 
individual  development  of  ammals  in  relation  to  the  steps  of 
their  gradual  building  up  by  cell-division,  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing evidence  of  their  genetic  relationships.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  studies  which  occupied  Darwin  himadf  so  laigely  subse- 
quently to  the  publication  ci  the  Orfft*  of  Specitt,  via.  the 
explanation  of  animal  (and  vegetable)  mechanism,  colouring, 
habits,  ftc.,  as  advanUgeous  to  the  spedes  or  to  its  anceston, 
are  only  gradually  being  carried  further.  The  most  important 
work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  by  Friu  MUUer  {FUr 
Darwin),  by  Herman  MfUler  {Feriiiizaiian  cf  Plants  h  inuds). 
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by  August  Weismann  (memoirs  translated  by  Meldola)  by 
Edward  B.  Poulion  (see  his  addresses  and  memoirs  published 
in  the  Tratuaclions  of  the  Entomological  Society  and  else- 
where), and  by  Abbot  Thayer  (CoHctaling  Coloration  t'li  the 
Animal  Kingdom^  Macmillan  &  Co.  1910).  In  the  branch  of 
bionomics,  however,  concerned  with  the  laws  of  variation  and 
heredity  (ihremraalology),  there  has  been  considerable  progress. 
In  the  first  place,  the  continued  study  of  human  population 
has  thrown  additional  L'ght  on  some  of  the  questions  involved, 
whilst  the  progress  of  microscopical  research  has  given  us  a 
dear  foundation  as  to  the  structural  facts  connected  with  the 
origin  of  the  egg-cell  and  sperm-cell  and  the  process  of  fertili- 
zation. 

Great  attention  has  been  given  lately  to  the  important  ex- 
perimenta  upon  the  results  of  hybridiaing  certain  cultivated 
varieties  of  plants  which  were  published  so  long  ago  as  1865,  by 
the  Ahb^  Mendel,  but  failed  to  attract  notice  until  thirty-five 
years  later,  sixteen  years  after  his  death  (see  Mendcusm). 
MemHl'  Mendel's  object  was  to  gain  further  knowledge  as  to 
'"*'  the  result  of  mixing  by  cross-fertilization  or  inter- 

breeding two  strains  exhibiting  diverse  characters  or  structural 
features.  The  whole  question  as  to  the  mixture  of  characters 
in  offspring  thus  produced  was — ^and  remains — very  imper- 
fectly observed.  Mendel's  observations  constitute  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  matter,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
some  biologists  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  important 
principle.  Mendel  made  his  chief  experiments  with  cultivated 
varieties  of  the  self-fertilizing  edible  pea.  He  selected  a  variety 
with  some  one  marked  structural  feature  and  crossed  it  with 
another  variety  in  which  that  feature  was  absent.  Instances 
of  his  selected  varieties  are  the  tall  variety  which  he  hybridized 
with  a  dwarf  variety,  a  yellow-seeded  variety  which  he  hybridized 
with  a  green-seeded  variety,  and  again  a  smooth-seeded  variety 
which  he  hybridized  with  a  wrinkle-seeded  variety.  In  each 
set  of  experiments  he  concentrated  his  attention  on  the  one 
character  selected  for  observation.  Having  obtained  a  first 
hybrid  generation,  he  ^owed  the  hybrids  to  self-fertilize,  and 
recorded  the  result  in  a  brge  number  of  instances  (a  thousand 
or  more)  as  to  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  generations  in  which  the  character  selected 
for  experiment  made  its  appearance.  In  the  first  hybrid  gene- 
ration formed  by  the  union  of  the  reproductive  germs  of  the 
positive  variety  (that  possessing  the  structural  character 
selected  for  observation)  with  those  of  the  negative  variety,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  individuals  were  found 
to  exhibit,  as  a  result  of  the  mixture,  the  positive  character.  In 
subsequent  generations  produced  by  self-fertilization  of  the 
hybrids  it  was  found  that  the  positive  character  was  not  present 
in  all  the  individuals,  but  that  a  result  was  obtained  showing 
that  in  the  formation  of  the  reproductive  cells  (ova  and  sperms) 
of  the  hybrid,  half  were  endowed  with  the  positive  character 
and  half  with  the  negative.  Consequently  the  result  of  the 
haphazard  pairing  of  a  large  number  of  these  two  groups  of 
reproductive  cells  was  to  yield,  according  to  the  regular  law  of 
chance  combination,  the  proportion  iPP,  2PN,  xNN,  where  P 
stands  for  the  positive  character  and  N  for  its  absence  or 
negative  character— the  positive  character  being  accordingly 
present  in  three-fourths  of  the  offspring  and  absent  from  one- 
fourth.  The  fact  that  in  the  formation  of  the  reproductive 
evils  of  the  hybrid  generation  the  material  which  carries  the 
positive  quality  is  not  subdivided  so  as  to  give  a  half-quantity 
to  each  reproductive  cell,  but  on  the  contrary  is  apparently 
distributed  as  an  undivided  whole  to  half  only  of  the  repro- 
ductive cells  and  not  at  all  to  the  remainder,  is  the  important 
inference  from  Mendel's  experiments.  Whether  this  inference 
n  applic»ble  to  other  classes  of  cases  than  those  studied  by 
Mendel  and  his  followers  is  a  question  which  »  still  under 
investigation.  The  failure  of  the  material  carrying  a  positive 
character  to  divide  so  as  to  distribute  itself  among  all  the 
reproductive  cells  of  a  hybrid  individual,  and  the  limitation  of 
its  distribution  to  half  only  of  those  cells,  must  prevent  the 
**  swamping  "  ol  a  newly  appearing  character  in  the  course  of 


the  inter-breeding  of  those  individuals  possessed  of  the  character 
with  those  which  do  not  possess  it.  The  tendency  of  the  pro- 
portions in  the  offspring  of  iPP,  aPN,  xKN  is  to  give  in  a  series 
of  generations  a  regular  reversion  from  the  hybrid  form  PN  to 
the  two  pure  races,  viz.  the  race  with  the  positive  character 
simply  and  the  race  with  the  total  absence  of  it.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  this  tendency  to  a  severance  of  the  hybrid 
stock  into  its  components  must  favour  the  persistence  of  a  new 
character  of  large  volume  suddenly  appearing  in  a  stock,  and 
the  observations  of  Mendel  have  been  held  to  favour  in  this 
way  the  views  of  those  who  hold  that  the  variations  upon 
which  natural  selection  has  acted  in  the  production  of  new 
species  are  not  small  variations  but  large  and  "  discontinuous." 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  "large"  vi^riations  would 
thus  be  favoured  any  more  than  small  ones,  nor  that  the 
elir.-.inating  action  of  natural  selection  upon  an  unfavourable 
variation  could  be  checked. 

'  A  good  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  discussions  of  this 
latter  topic,  owing  to  defective  nomenclature. .  By  some  writen 
the  word  "  mutation  "  is  applied  only  to  large  and  suddenly 
appearing  variations  which  are  found  to  be  capable  of  here- 
ditary transmission,  whilst  the  term  "  fluctuati<m  "  b  ai^lied 
to  small  variations  whether  capable  of  transmission  or  not. 
By  others  the  word  "  fluctuation  "  is  apparently  applied  only 
to  those  small  '*  acquired  "  variations  due  to  the  direct  action 
of  changes  in  food,  moisture  and  other  features  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  no  discovery  that  this  latter  kind  of  variation  is 
not  hereditable,  and  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  smaU  variations, 
to  which  Darwin  attached  great  but  not  exduuve  importance 
as  the  material  upon  which  natural  aelectioa  operates,  are  off 
this  latter  kind.  The  most  instructive  dassificatioa  of  the 
"  variations "  exhibited  by  fully  formed  organisms  consists 
in  the  separation  in  the  firet  place  of  those  which  arise  from 
antecedent  congenital,  innate,  constitutional  or  gcrminid 
variations  from  those  which  arise  merely  from  the  operation 
of  variation  of  the  environment  or  the  food-supply  upon  normally 
constituted  individuals.  The  former  are  "  innate  "  variations, 
the  latter  are  "  superimposed "  variations  (so-called  "  ac- 
quired variations  ")•  Both  innate  and  superimposed  varia- 
tions are  capable  of  division  into  those  which  are  more  and 
those  which  are  less  obvious  to  the  himian  eye.  Scarcely 
perceptible  variations  of  the  innate  class  are  regularly  and  in- 
variably present  in  every  new  generation  of  every  species  of 
living  thing.  Their  greatness  or  smallness  so  far  as  human 
perception  goes  is  not  of  much  significance;  their  real  import- 
ance in  regard  to  the  origin  of  new  species  depends  on  whet  her 
they  are  of  value  to  the  organism  and  therefore  capable  of 
selection  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  An  absolutely  imper- 
ceptible physiological  difference  arising  as  a  variation  may  be  off 
selective  value,  and  it  may  carry  with  it  correlated  variations 
which  appeal  to  the  human  eye  but  are  of  no  sdective  value 
themselves.  The  present  writer  has,  for  many  years,  urged 
the  importance  of  this  consideration. 

The  views  of  dc  Vrics  and  others  as  to  tbe  importance  of 
"  saltatory  variation,"  the  soundness  ol  which  was  still  by  no 
means  generally  accepted  in  1910,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
articles  Menoelxsii  and  Variation.  A  due  appreciation  of 
the  far-reaching  results  of  **  correlated  variation  "  must,  it 
appears,  give  a  new  and  distinct  explanation  to  the  phenomena 
which  are  referred  to  as  "large  mutations,"  "-discontinuous 
variation  "  and  **  saltatory  evolution."  Whatever  value  is  to 
be  attached  to  Mendd's  observation  of  the  breaking  up  of 
self-fertilized  hybrids  of  cultivated  varieties  into  the  two 
original  parent  forms  according  to  the  formula  "  iPP,  2PN, 
xNN,"  It  cannot  be  considered  as  more  than  a  contribution 
to  the  extensive  bvestigation  of  heredity  which  still  remains 
to  be  carried  ouL  The  aoal>'sis  of  the  specific  variations  off 
organic  form  so  ss  to  determine  what  is  really  the  nature  and 
limitation  of  a  single  "character"  or  "individual  variation,** 
and  whether  two  such  true  andstrialy  defined  single  variations 
of  a  single  structural  unit  can  actually  "  blend  "  when  one  is 
transmitted  by  the  male  parent  and  the  other  by  the  fcawk 
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pticttt,  are  matten  "wUch  have  ytt  to  be  detennined.  We  do 
not  y«t  know  wheUier  such  absolute  blending  ia  poHible  or  not, 
or  whether  all  apparent  blending  is  only  a  more  or  less  minutely 
subdivided  "mosaic"  of  non-combinable  characters  of  the 
parents^  in  fact  whether  the  combinations  due  to  heredity  in 
reproduction  are  ever  analogous  to  cheoucal  ocmipoundi  or 
are  always  comparable  to  particulate  mixtuRs.  The  attempt 
to  connect  Mendel's  observation  with  the  structure  of  the  qierm- 
ttUs  and  egg-oells  of  plants  and  animals  has  already  been  made. 
The  suggestion  la  obvious  that  the  halving  of  the  number  of 
nuclear  threads  in  the  reproductive  cells  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  those  present  in  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  tissues  •  a 
phenomenon  which  has  now  been  demonstrated  as  universal 
— ^may  be  directly  oomiected  with  the  facts  of  segregation  of 
hybrid  characters  observed  by  Mendd.  The  suggestion  requires 
further  experimental  testing,  fct  which  the  cast  of  the  partheno- 
genetic  production  of  a  portion  ol  the  offspring,  in  such  insects 
as  the  bee,  offers  a  valuable  opportunity  for  resewch. 

Another  important  development  of  Darwin's  conclusions 
deserves  special  notice  here,  as  it  is  the  most  distinct  advance 
in  the  department  of  bionomics  nnce  Darwin's  own 
writings,  and  at  the  same  time  touches  questions  of 
fundamental  interesL  The  matter  strictly  relates  to  the  con- 
nderation  of  the  "causes  of  variation,"  and  is  as  foUows. 
The  fact  of  variation  is  a  familiar  one.  No  two  animals,  even 
of  the  same  brood,  are  alike:  whilst  exhibiting  a  close  rimHarity 
to  their  parents,  they  yet  present  differences,  sometimes  vezy 
marked  differences,  from  their  parents  and  from  one  another. 
Lamarck  had  put  forward  the  hypothesb  that  structural 
alterations  acquired  by  (that  is  to  say,  superimposed  upon)  a 
parent  in  the  course  of  its  life  are  transmitted  to  the  offspring, 
and  that,  as  these  structural  alterations  are  acquired  by  an 
animal  or  pbmt  in  consequence  of  the  direct  action  of  the 
environment,  the  offq>ring  inheriting  them  would  as  a  oonse» 
quence  not  unfrequently  start  with  a  greater  fitness  for  those 
conditions  than  its  parents  started  with.  In  its  turn,  being 
operated  upon  by  the  conditions  of  life,  it  would  acquire  a 
greater  development  of  the  same  modification,  which  it  would 
in  turn  transmit  to  Its  oflfspring.  In  the  course  of  several 
pnerations,  Lamarck  argued,  a  structural  alteration  amounting 
to  such  difference  as  we  call  **  spedfic  "  might  be  thus  acquired. 
The  familiar  illustration  of  Lamarck's  hypothesis  is  thai  of  the 
giraffe,  whose  long  neck  might,  he  suggested,  have  been  acquired 
by  the  efforts  of  a  primitlveiy  short-neck^  race  of  herbivores, 
who  stretched  their  necks  to  reach  the  foliage  of  trees  in  a  land' 
where  grass  was  deficient,  the  effort  producing  a  distinct  elonga- 
tion in  the  neck  of  each  generation,  which  was  then  transmitted 
to  the  nexL  This  process  is  knoi^oi  as  "  direct  adaptation  "; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  structural  adaptations  are 
acquired  by  an  aniinal  in  the  course  of  its  life,  though  such 
changes  are  strictly  limited  In  degree  and  rare  rather  than  fre- 
quent and  obvious. 

Whether  such  acquired  characters  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
next  generation  is  a  separate  question.  It  was  not  proved  by 
Lamasck  that  they  can  be,  and,  indeed,  never  has  been  prov^ 
by  actual  observation.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  assumed,  and 
also  indirectly  argued,  that  such  acquired  characters  must  be 
transmitted.  Darwin's  great  merit  was  that  he  excluded  from 
his  theory  of  development  any  ntcessary  assumption  of  the 
transmission  of  acquired  characters.  He  pointed  to  the  ad- 
mitted fact  of  congenital  variation,  and  he  showed  that  con- 
genital variations  are  ari}itrary  and,  so  to  ^>eak,  non-significant. 
Their  causes  are  extremely  difficult  to  trace  in  detail, 
but  it  appears  that  they  are  largely  due  to  a  *'  shaking 
up"  of  the  living  matter  which  constitutes  the 
fertilised  germ  or  embryo-cell,  by  the  process  of 
mixture  in  it  of  the  substance  of  two  cells — the  germ- 
cell  and  the  sperm-ceU — derived  from  two  different  individuals. 
Other  mechanical  disturbances  may  assist  in  this  production 
of  congenital  variation.  Whatever  its  causes.  Darwin  showed 
that  it  is  aU-important.  In  some  cases  a  pair  of  animals  pro- 
duce ten  million  oflqwing,  and  in  such  a  number  a  large  range 
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of  oongeaiftal  vaiiilieB  Is  iwilhip  Sines  on  the  avcfage  only 
two  of  the  young  sotvive  in  tlit  straggle  for  existence  to  take 
the  place  of  their  two  patents,  then  Is  a  sekction  out  of  tin  ten 
million  yoong,  none  of  which  am  exactly  alike,  and  the  selection 
is  deterauned  in  nature  by  the  survival  of  the  congenital  variety 
which  is  fittest  to  the  conditioas  of  life.  Hence  there  h  do 
%90u$Uy  for  an  assumption  of  the  perpetuation  of  direct  adsptar 
tlons.  The  selection  of  the  fortuitously  (foctuitoosly,  fy«M» 
that  lstoBay,sofarastlie  conditkMof  lurvivnl  are  »*•»■ 
concerned)  produced  varietiea  is  sufficient,  sinea  it  f^y^ 
is  ascertained  that  they  will  tend  to  transmit  those  Sf^ 
charactera  with  which  they  tltemaelves  woe  born, 
although  it  is  nsl  sseertained  tliat  th^  could  timnsBit 
characters  dCfMtred  on  the  way  through  life.  A 
simple  illustration  of  tlie  difleicace  ia  this:  a  man  bora 
with  four  fingers  only  on  Us  right  hand  is  ascertaftied  to 
be  likely  to  transmit  this  peculiarity  to  some  at  least  of  his 
offspring;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  supposing  that  a  man  who  has  had  one  finger  diopj^'oH, 
or  has  even  lost  bis  arm  at  any  period  of  hia  life,  will  produce 
offspring  who  an  defective  in  tlie  sHghtmt  degice  in  icgaid 
to  fingers,  hand  or  arm.  Darwin  himself,  influenced  by  tlis 
consideration  of  certain  clasMs  of  facts  which  seem  to  favoor 
the  Lamarckian  hypothesis,  was  of  the  opinion  that  acquircd 
characters  are  in  some  uutt  transmitted.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  parwfat  did  not  attribute  an  essential  part  to  tlds 
Lamarckian  hypothesis  <A  the  transmission  of  acquired  char- 
acters, but  expressly  atsigned  to  it  an  entirely  subordinaHe 
impoftance. 

The  new  attitude  wUch  has  been  taken  sines  Darwin's 
writings  on  this  question  is  to  ask  for  evidence  of  the  assoted 
transmission  of  acquired  characters.  It  Is  held '  that  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  of  sdection  of  fortuitous  congenital  varia- 
tions is  sufficient  to  account  for  aU  cases,  that  the  Lamarckian 
hjTpothesis  of  trsnsmission  of  acquired  duracten  is  not  sup- 
ported by  experimental  evidence,  and  that  the  Utter  should 
therefore  be  dismissed.  Welsmann  has  also  ingeniously  aigued 
from  the  structure  of  the  egg<eU  and  sperm-ceD,  and  fram  the 
way  in  which,  and  the  period  at  which,  they  are  derived  in  the 
course  of  the  growth  ci  the  embryo  from  the  egg— from  the 
fertilized  egg-cell— that  it  b  impossible  (it  would  be  better  to 
say  highly  improbable)  that  an  alteration  m  parental  structure 
covU  produce  any  exactly  representative  change  in  the  sub* 
stance  of  the  germ  or  sperm<ells. 

The  one  fact  which  the  LamarcUans  can  produce  in  their 
favour  is  the  account  of  experiments  by  Brown-Sfquard,  in 
which  he  produced  epilep^  in  guinea-pigs  by  section  of  the  large 
nerves  or  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  in  a  few  rare  instances  the  artificially  produced 
epilepsy  and  mutilation  of  the  nerves  was  transmitted.  This 
instance  does  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  record  of 
Brown-S^uard's  ori^nal  experiment  is  not  satbfactory,  and 
the  subsequent  attempts  to  obtain  similar  results  have  not  been 
attended  with  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  number  of 
experiments  in  the  cropping  of  the  tails  and  can  of  domestk 
animals,  as  weD  as  of  similar  operations  on  man,  are  attended 
with  negative  results.  No  case  of  the  transmission  of  the  results 
of  an  Injury  can  be  produced.  Stories  of  tailless  kittens, 
puppies  and  calves,  bom  from  parents  one  of  whom  had  been 
thus  injured,  are  abundant,  but  they  have  hitherto  entirely 
failed  to  stand  before  examination. 

Whilst  simple  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  transmissien  of  an 
acquired  character  is  wanting,  the  a  priori  arguments  in  its 
favour  break  down  one  after  another  when  dkcussed.  TIk 
veiy  cases  which  are  advanced  as  only  to  be  explained  on  tiM 
Lamarckian  assumption  are  found  on  examination  and  experi- 
ment to  be  better  explained,  or  only  to  be  explamed,  by  the 
Darwinian  principle.  Thus  the  occurrence  of  blind  aaimab 
in  caves  and  in  the  deep  sea  was  a  fact  which  Darwin  himself 
regarded  as  best  explained  by  the  atrophy  of  the  ocgan  of  vision 
in  successive  generations  through  the  absence  of  U^t  and 
A  Wdmaaa.  Vtrtrhmg,  ftc  (188Q. 
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conaeqiueDt  duwe,  and  the  trmwuni^Mon  (aft  Lamarck  would 
have  supposed)  of  a  more  and  more  weakened  and  structurally 
impaired  eye  to  the  offspring  in  successive  generations,  until 
the  eye  finally  disappeared.  But  this  instance  is  really  fully 
ezplahned  (as  the  present  writer  has  shown)  by  the  theory  ot 
natural  selection  acting  on  congenital  fortuitous  variations. 
It  is  definitdy  ascertained  that  many  animals  aw  thus  bom  with 
distorted  or  defiective  eyes  whose  parents  have  not  had  their 
eyes  submitted  to  any  peculiar  conditions.  Supposbg  a  number 
of  some  spedes  of  arthropod  or  fish  to  be  swept  into  a  cavern 
or  to  be  carried  from  less  to  greater  depths  in  the  sea,  those 
individuals  with  perfect  eyes  wo\ild  follow  the  glimmer  of  light 
and  eventually  escape  to  the  outer  air  or  the  shallower  depths, 
leaving  behind  those  with  imperfect  eyes  to  breed  in  the  dark 
place.  A  natural  selection  would  thus  be  effected.  In  every 
succeeding  generatioa  this  would  be  the  case»  and  even  those 
with  weak  but  still  seeing  eyes  would  in  the  course  of  time 
escape,  until  only  a  pure  noe  of  ^eless  or  blind  animals  would 
be  left  in  the  cavern  or  deep  sea. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  overiooked  alike  by  the 
supporters  and  opponents  of  Lamarck's  views  until  pointed 
out  by  the  present  writer  (Nature^  1894,  p.  127),  that  the  two 
Statements  called  by  Lamarck  his  first  and  second  laws  are 
contradictory  one  of  the  other.  Lamarck's  first  law  asserts 
that  a  past  history  of  indefinite  duration  is  powerless  to  create 
£ibnH  a  bias  by  which  the  present  can  be  controlled..  He 
^''i^  declares  that  in  spite  of  long^established  conditions 
and  correspondingly  evoked  characters  new  conditions  will 
cause  new  responsive  characters.  Yet  in  the  second  law  he 
asserts  that  these  new  characten  will  resist  the  action  of  yet 
newer  conditions  or  a  reversion  to  the  old  conditions  and  be 
maintained  by  heredity.  If  the  earlier  characters  were  not 
maintained  by  heredity  why  should  the  later  be  ?  If  a  char- 
acter of  much  longer  standing  (certain  properties  of  height, 
length,  breadth,  colour,  &c.)  bad  not  bwome  fixed  and  con- 
genital after  many  thousands  of  successive  generations  of 
individuals  had  developed  it  in  response  to  environment,  bui 
gave  place  to  a  new  character  when  new  moulding  conditions 
operated  on  an  individual  (Lamarck's  first  law),  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  new  diaractcr  is  likely  to  become  fixed 
and  transmitted  by  mere  heredity  after  a  much  shorter  time  of 
existence  in  response  to  environmental  stimulus?  Why  should 
we  assume  that  it  will  be  able  to  escape  the  moulding  by  environ- 
ment (once  its  evoking  cause  is  removed)  to  which,  according 
to  Lamarck's  first  law,  ail  parts  of  oiganisms  are  subject? 
Clearly  Lamarck  gives  us  no  reason  for  any  such  assumption, 
and  his  foUowers  or  latter-day  adherents  have  not  attempted 
to  do  sa  His  enunciation  of  his  theory  is  itself  destructive 
of  that  theory.  Though  an  acquired  or  "  superimposed " 
character  is  not  transmitted  to  offspring  as  the  consequence 
of  the  acti<m  of  the  external  agencies  which  determine  the 
"  acquirement,"  yet  the  tendency  to  react  to  such  agencies 
possessed  by  the  parent  if  transmitted  and  may  be  increased 
and  largely  developed  by  survival,  if  the  character  developed 
by  the  reaction  h  valuable.  This  newly  discovered  inheritance 
of  "  variation  in  the  tendency  to  react  "  has  a  wide  application 
and  has  led  the  present  writer  to  coin  the  word  "  educability." 
It  has  application  to  all  kinds  of  organs  and  qualities,  but  is  of 
especial  significance  in  regard  to  the  devdopment  of  the  brain 
and  the  mental  qualities  of  animals  and  of  man  (see  the 
jubilee  volume  of  the  Soc.  de  Biologies  1899,  and  Nahtrt, 
xgoo,  p.  624). 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  elaborate  structural  adaptations 
of  the  nervous  system  which  are  the  corporeal  correlatives  of 
tk9oty  complicated  instincts  must  have  been  slovriy  built 
pttnmf  up  by  the  transmission  to  ofiivring  cA  acquired  ex- 
perience, that  is  to  say,  of  acquired  brain  structure. 
At  first  sight  it  appears  difficult  to  imderstand  how 
the  complicated  series  of  actions  which  are  definitdy 
exhibited  as  so-called  "  instincts  "  by  a  variety  of  animals  can 
have  been  due  to  the  selection  of  congenital  variations,  or  can 
be  otherwise  explained  than  by  the  transmission  of  habits 


acquired  by  the  parent  as  the  result  of  experience,  and  con* 
tinuously  elaborated  and  added  to  in  successive  generations. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  imitation 
of  the  parent  by  the  young  possibly  accounts  for  some  part  of 
these  complicated  actions,  and,  secondly,  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  curiously  elaborate  actions  are  performed  by  animals 
as  a  charaaeristic  of  the  species,  and  as  subserving  the  general 
advantage  of  the  race  or  4)ede8,  which,  never*  heless,  can  nM 
be  exi^ned  as  resulting  from  the  transmission  of  acquired 
experience,  and  must  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  natural 
selection  of  a  fortuitously  developed  habit  which,  like  fortuitous 
colour  or  form  variation,  happens  to  prove  beneficial.  Such 
cases  are  the  habits  of  "  shamming  dead  "  and  the  combined 
posturing  and  colour  peculiarities  of  certain  caterpillars  (Lepklop* 
terous  larvae)  which  cause  them  to.  resemble  dead  twigs  or 
similar  surrounding  objects.  The  advantage  to  the  animal  of 
this  imitation  of  surrounding  objects  is  that  it  escapes  the 
pursuit  of  (say)  a  bird  which  would,  were  it  not  deceived  by  the 
resembbnce,  attack  and  eat  the  caterpillar.  Now  it  is  clear 
that  preceding  generations  of  cateipillars  cannot  have  acquired 
this  habit  of  posturing  by  experience.  Either  the  caterpillar 
postures  and  escapes,  or  it  does  not  posture  and  is  eaten;  it  is 
not  half  eaten  and  allowed  to  profit  by  experience.  We  seem 
to  be  justified  in  assuming  that  there  are  many  movements  of 
stretching  and  posturing  possible  to  caterpillars,  and  that  some 
caterpillars  had  a  congenital  fortuitous  tendency  to  one  position, 
some  to  another,  and,  finally  that  am<Mig  aU  the  variety  of 
habitual  movements  thus  exhibited  one  has  been  selected  and 
perpetuated  because  it  coincided  with  the  necessary  conditions 
of  safety,  since  it  happened  to  give  the  caterpillar  an  increased 
resemblance  to  a  twig. 

The  view  that  instinct  Is  the  hereditarily  fixed  result  of 
habit  derived  from  experience  long  dominated  all  inquiry  into 
the  subject,  but  we  may  now  expect  to  see  a  renewed  and  careful 
study  of  animal  instincts  carried  out  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  applicability  to  each  instance  of  the  pure  Darwinian  theory 
without  the  aid  of  Lamarckism. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  once  favourite 
theory  that  instincts  are  the  survivals  of  lapsed  reasoning 
processes.    Instincts,  or  the  inherited  structural  mechanisms 
of  the  nervous  centres,  are  in  antagonism  to  the  results  of  the 
reasoning  process,  which  are  not  capable  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission.   Every  higher  vertebrate  animal  possesses  tl:^  power 
of  forming  for  itself  a  series  of  cerebral  mechanisms  or  reasoned 
condusions  based  on  its  individual  experience,  in  proportion 
as  it  has  a  large  cerebrum  and  has  got  rid  of  or  has  acquired 
the  power  of  controlling  its  inherited  instincts.    Man,       ^^ 
compared  with  other  animals,  has  the  fewest  inherited       Haotrrf 
mental  mechanisms  or  instincts  and  at  the  same  time       •f  '*• 
the  largest  cerebrum  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his       ^"' 
body.     He  builds  up,  from  birth  onwards,  his  own  mental 
mechanisms,  and  forms  more  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  is  more 
"educable,"  and  takes  longer  in  doing  so,  that  is  to  say,  in 
growing  up  and  maturing  his  experience,  than  any  other  animal. 
The  later  stages  of  evolution  leading  from  his  ape-like  ancestors 
to  man  have  conabted  definitdy  in  the  acquirement  of  a  larger 
and  therefore  more  educable  brain  by  man  and  in  the  conse- 
quent education  of  that  brain.*  A  new  and  most  important 
feature  in  organic  development  makes  its  appearance  when  w« 
set  out  the  facts  of  man's  evolutional  hbtory.    It  amounts 
to  a  new  and  unprecedented  factor  In  organic  devdopment, 
external  to  the  organism  and  yet  produced  by  the  activity  of  the 
organism  upon  which  it  permanently  reacts.    This  factor  is  the 
Record  of  the  Past,  which  grows  and  devdops  by  laws  other 
than  those  affecting  the  peri^able  bodies  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  mankind,  and  exerts  an  incomparable  influence  upon  the 
educable  brain,  so  that  man,  by  the  interaction  of  the  Record 
and  his  educability,  is  removed  to  a  laige  extent  from  the  status 
of  the  organic  world  and  placed  in  a  new  and  unique  position, 
subject  to  new  laws  and  new  methods  of  devdopment  unlike 
those  by  which  the  rest  of  the  living  worid  is  governed.     That 
which  we  term  the  Record  of  the  Past  comprises  the  **  taboos,' 
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the  customs,  the  traditions,  the  befie&ij  the  knowledge  which 
are  handed  on  by  one  generation  to  another  independently 
of  organic  propagation.  By  it  a  new  heredity,  free  from  the 
limitations  of  protoplasmic  continuity,  is  established.  Its  first 
beginnings  are  seen  in  the  imitative  tendencies  of  animals  by 
which  the  young  of  one  generation  acquire  some  of  the  habits 
of  their  parents,  and  by  which  jgregarious  and  sodal  animab 
acquire  a  community  of  procedure  ensuring  the  advantage  of 
the  group.  "  Taboo/'  the  systematic  imposition  by  the  com- 
munity of  restrictions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  is 
one  of  its  earliest  manifestations  in  primitive  man  and  can 
be  observed  even  in  animal  comnranities.  But  with  the  d&> 
velopment  of  the  power  of  inter-communication  by  the  use  of 
language,  the  Record  rapidly  acquired  an  mcreased  develop- 
ment, which  was  enormously  extended  by  the  continuous  growth 
in  mankind  of  the  faculty  of  memory.  To  the  mere  tradition 
preserved  by  memory  and  handed  on  by  q;)eech  was  then  added 
the  written  record  and  its  later  multiplication  by  the  mechanical 
arts  of  printing,  by  which  it  acquired  permanence  and  universal 
distribution.  The  result  is  jthe  creation  of  an  almost  incon- 
ceivably vast  body  of  traditional  custom,  law  and  knowledge 
into  which  every  hxmian  being  is  bom,  less  in  the  more  isolated 
and  barbarous  communities,  but  large  everywhere.  Educa- 
tion is  not  in  its  essential  nature  a  training  adiministered  to  the 
jTOung  by  an  older  generation,  but  is  the  natural  and  unaided 
assimilation  of  the  Record  of  the  Past  by  the  automatically 
cducabk  brain — an  assimilation  which  is  always  in  all  races 
very  large  but  becomes  far  larger  in  civilized  communities.  It 
is  among  them  so  important  whilst  the  Record  in  all  its  detaib 
h  so  far  beyond  the  receptive  capacity  of  the  brain,  that  selec- 
tion and  guidance  are  Employed  by  the  elders  in  order  to  enable 
the  younger  generation  to  benefit  to  the  utmost  by  the  absorp- 
tioD  (so  to  speak)  in  the  limited  span  of  a  lifetime  of  the  most 
valuable  influences  to  be  acquired  from  this  prodigioas  envelope 
of  Recorded  Experience.  The  imperishable  Record  invests 
the  human  nee  like  a  protective  atmosphere,  a  new  and  yet 
a  natural  dispensation,  giving  to  man,  as  ccmiparcd  with  his 
animal  ancestry,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  I 

A  result  of  the  very  greatest  importance  arising  from  the 
application  of  the  generalizations  of  Darwinism  to  human 
development  and  to  the  actual  phase  of  existing  human  popu- 
lation is  that  education  has  no  direct  effect  upon  the  mental  or 
physcal  features  of  the  race  or  stodc:  it  can  only  affect  those 
of  the  individuaL  EducabUity,  defects  or  excellences^  or 
peculiarities  of  mind  or  body,  can  be  handed  on  from  parent 
to  offspring  by  protoplasmic  continuity  in  reproduction.  But 
the  results  of  education  cannot  be  so  handed  on.  The  educated 
man  who  has  acquired  new  experiences,  new  knowledge,  can 
place  these  on  the  great  Record  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions of  men,  but  he  cannot  bodily  transmit  his  acquirements 
to  his  offspring.  Were  acquired  (superimposed)  characten 
really  transmissible  by  breeding,  then  every  child  bom  would 
inherit,  more  or  leas  completely,  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
both  ks  parents.  But  we  know  this  is  not  the  case:  the  child 
has  to  begin  with  a  dean  slate  and  learn  for  itself.  Aptitudes 
and  want  of  aptitude,  which  are  Innate  and  constitutional, 
are  transmitted  to  offspring,  but  not  the  results  of  experience, 
education  and  training.  Blemishes  in  the  stock,  defects  of 
mind  or  body,  though  they  may  be  to  some  extent  corrected 
in  the  individual  by  training,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  from  the  stock 
by  any  such  process.  A  defective  stock,  if  allowed  to  breed, 
will  perpetuate  its  defects,  in  spite  of  the  concealment  of  those 
defects  in  an  individual  by  training  or  otfier  treatment.  Equally 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  weakness  and  degradatkm  pro- 
duced by  semi-starvation  and  insanitary  conditions  of  life  are 
only  an  effect  on  the  individual  and  cannot  affect  the  stock. 
The  stock  may  be  destroyed,  killed  out  by  advene  conditions, 
but  its  quality  is  not  directly  affected,  and  if  removed  to  more 
favourable  conditions  it  will  show  no  hereditary  results  of  the  pre- 
vious adversity;  indeed  it  will  probably  have  been  strengthened 
in  some  ways  by  the  destruction  in  severe  conditions  of  its 
weaker  members  and  the  survival  of  the  stronger  individuals. 


Such  ooDiMentiona  have  the  very  greater  iaqxirtaaoa  let  the 
guidance  of  the  action  of  civilized  man  in  seeking  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  oonunnnity.  Bat  it  muit  not  be  foisotten 
that  the  piobkms  picaented  by  buman  rommnnitiiia  are  ez* 
treawlyeompleac,  and  that  the  afaaence  of  any  selection  of  heaUhy 
or  desirible  stock  in  the  breeding  of  fanman  OHnmunities  leads 
to  nndeakable  oonsequcnoei.  Ibe  most  thrifty  and  capable 
sections  of  the  peophs  at  the  pveaept  day  are  nol  (it  has  been 
shown)  In  ovenaowded  areas,  producing  ofipring  at  such  a 
rate  as  t»  contribute  to  the  inoeaaeof  the  population.  That 
Increaae,  It  has  been  shown,  ia  due  to  the  eariy  marriage  and 
cioeasive  reproduction  of  the  reckiesa  end  hopekaa,  the  pooecst, 
least  capable,  least  desirable  members  of  the  oonmunity.  The 
questioBS  nked  by  these  considerations  have  attracted  mudi 
pabUc  attention  under  the  newly  invented  name  of  "eugenicay" 
but  they  are  of  an  exccedingiy  difficult  and. delicate  naturft, 

(£.  R.  L») 

ZORIILA,  MAVUB.  EUB,  Don  (x834-t895),  Spaniah 
politician,  was  bora  at  Bogo  ds  Osma  m  1434.  He  besan  his 
education  at  Valladoiid,  and  studied  law  afterwards  at  Madrid 
University,  where  he  leaned  towards  RadicaUam  in  politics. 
In  i8s6  he  was  elected  deputy,  and  soon  attracted  notice  among 
the  most  advanced  Piogressista  and  Denocrata.  He  tool: 
part  In  the  levolntionaxy  pnpagsnda  that  kd  to  the  militaiy 
movement  in  Madrid  on  the  ssnd  of  June  1866.  He  had  to 
take  refuge  In  France  for  two  yeara,  like  his  feUow-conaplntors, 
and  only  returned  to  Spate  when  the  revofaition  of  1868  took 
place.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  fint  cabinet  after 
the  revohitlon»  and  in  1869,  under  the  regency  of  Marshal 
Serrano,  he  became  minister  of  grace  and  justice.  In  1870 
he  was  dected  president  of  the  House  of  Dq>uties,  and  seoonded 
Prim  in  offering  the  throne  to  Amadeua  of  Savoy.  He  went  to 
Italy  as  president  of  the  commission,  carrying  to  the  prince  at 
Florence  the  official  news  of  his  dection.  On  the  arrival  of 
Amadeus  in  Spain,  Ruia  ZorilU  became  ministei  of  public 
works  for  a  short  time,  and  reaigaed  by  way  of  protesting 
against  Serrano  and  Topete  entering  the  councils  of  the  new 
king.  Six  months  later,  in  1871,  he  was  invited  by  Amadeus 
to  form  a  cabinet,  and  he  continued  to  be  the  piindpal  councillor 
of  the  king  until  February  1875,  when  the  monarch  abdicated 
in  disgust  at  the  resistance  he  met  with  in  the  army,  and  at 
the  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  very  poUtidans  and 
generals  who  had  aakcd  him  to  aannd  the  thnme.  After  the 
departure  of  Amadeua,  Rnis  Zotilla  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  not  called 
upon  dther  by  the  Federal'  Republicans  to  hdp  them  during 
the  year  1873,  or  by  Marshal  Seriano  during  1874  to  join  Martos 
and  Sagasta  in  fak  cabinet.  Immediatdy  ajfter  the  restora- 
tion of  Alphonso  Xn.,  eariy  In  187s,  Ruiz  Zorilla  went  to 
France.  He  was  for  neariy  eighteen  yean  the  soul  of  the 
republican  coospirades,  the  prompter  of  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda, the  chief  inspirer  of  intrigues  conceited  by  dtsoonp 
tented  military  men  of  all  ranks.  He  gave  so  uncb  trouble  to 
the  Madrid  governments  that  they  organized  a  watch  over  him 
with  the  asdstance  of  the  French  government  and  police, 
especially  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  twb  military  move- 
ments of  August  1883  and  September  1886  had  been  prepared 
and  assisted  by  him.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  Ruiz 
Zorilla  became  less  active;  failing  health  ami  theioaaof  his 
wife  had  decreased  his  energies,  and  the  Madrid  government 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Spain  some  months  before  he  died 
at  Burgos,  on  the  13th  of  June  1895,  of  heart  disease. 

ZORNDORF,  a  village  of  Prus^  in  the  Oder  valley,  north- 
east of  Cistrin.  It  is  famous  as  the  sccse  of  a  battle  In  which 
the  Prussians  under  Frederick  the  "Great  ddeatcd  the  Roasians 
commanded  by  Fermor,  on  the  2sth  of  August  1758  (see  Skvxn 
Yeass'  Wak). 

ZOROASTER,  one  of  the  great  teachen  of  the  Eaatt  ^ 
founder  of  what  was  the  national  rdigion  of  the  Ferao^Innian 
people  from  the  time  of  the  Achaemenidae  to  the  dose  ol  the 
Sassanian  period.  The  name  (ZupoitCT/nfs)  is  the 
Greek  form  of  the  old  Iranian   ZaraAmtfa  <i 
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ZardtuUi.  Itsngnificttioii{iobMase;tNit  itcerUiftlyooiitalnt 
the  word  utktra,  "  cameL" 

Zoroaster  was  already  famous  in  Hswira!  antiquity  as  the 
founder  ci  the  widely  renowned  wisdom  of  tlw  Majgi  His 
name  is  not  mentioned  hy  Herodotus  in  kis  sketch 
of  the  Medo-Persian  idigion  (L  131  seq.).  It  oocois 
''^  for  the  first  time  in  a  fragment  of  Xanthus  (tg),  and 

in  the  AlcUdadMs  of  Plato  (L  p.  xaa),  who  calls  him  the  son 
of  Oromacdca.  For  occidental  writers,  Zoroaster  is  always 
the  Mapu,  or  the  foonder  of  the  whole  Marian  system  (Plut. 
dt  /i.  H  Osir,  46 ;  Plat.  loc.  eU.',  Diog.  LaCrt.  pootm*  a: 
other  paasages  in  Jackson's  Zcnuskr,  6  seq.).  They  sometimes 
call  him  a  Bactrian,  sometime^  a  Median  or  Pernan  (cf  .  Jackson, 
op,  cU.  186).  The  andeats  siao  recount  a  few  points  regarding 
the  childhood  of  Zoroaster  and  his  hermit-life.  Thus,  according 
to  Pliny  {NaL  HisL  viL  15),  be  laughed  on  the  very  day  of  his 
birth— «  statement  found  also  in  the  Zardiuhl-lfama'—iA 
lived  in  the  wilderness  upon  cheese  (zi.  97).  Plotarch  speaks  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  deity,  and  compares  him  with  Lycurgus 
and  Numa  {NrniM^  4).  Dio  Chrysostom,  Plutarch's  contem- 
porary, declares  that  neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  sang  of  the 
chariot  and  horses  of  Zeus  so  worthily  as  Zoroaster,  of  whom 
the  Pernans  tell  that,  out  of  love  to  wisdom  and  righteoosness, 
he  withdrew  himself  ftom  men,  and  lived  in  solitude  upon  a 
mountain.  The  mountain  was  consumed  by  fire,  but  Zoroaster 
escaped  uninjured  and  q>oke  to  the  multitude  (vol.  ii.  p.  60). 
Utttarch,  drawing  partly  on  Theopompus,  speaks  of  his  religion 
in  his  Isis  and  Osiris  (cc  46-47).  He  gives  a  faithful  sketch  of 
the  doctrines,  mythology  and  dualistic  system  of  the  Magian 
Zoroaster. 

As  to  the  period  In  which  he  lived,  most  of  the  Greeks  have  already 
lost  the  true  perapective.  Hermodorus  and  Hermifmaa  of  Smyrna 
place  him  5O0O^«art  before  the  Trojan  war,  Xantnus  6000  yean 
before  Xerxes,  Eudozus  and  Aristotle  6000  years  before  the  death 
of  Plato.  Agathias  remarks  (ii*  24)*  with  perfect  truth,  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  determine  with  any  certainty  when  he  lived 
and  l^ishited.  "  The  Pernans,"  he  adds,  "  say  that  Zoroaster 
lived  uader  Hyataspes,  but  do  not  make  it  clear  whether  by  this 
name  they  mean  the  father  of  Darius  or  another  Hystaspes.  But, 
whatever  may  have  b(«n  his  date,  he  was  their  teacher  and  in- 
structor in  tne  Magian  religion,  modified  their  former  religious 
customs,  and  introduced  a  variegated  and  compodte  belief." 

He  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the 
Achaemenidae,  although  Darius  and  his  succeaaon  were  without 
doubt  devoted  adherents  of  Zoroastriankm.  The  Avesta  is,  indeed, 
our  principal  source  for  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster;  on  the  subject 
of  his  pcison  and  his  life  It  is  cotnparativdy  reticent:  with 
regard  to  his  date  it  is,  naturally  enougn,  absolutely  silent.  The 
13th  aection,  or  Spend  Nask,  which  was  mainly  consecrated  to  the 
description  of  his  life,  has  perished;  while  the  biographies  founded 
upon  It  in  the  7th  book  of  the  Dtnhard  (9th  century  A.o.),  the 
Suh-N^itat  and  the  ZardMskt'NSma  (13th  century),  are  thoroughly 
Icgendaiy — full  of  wonders,  fabulous  histories  and  miraculous 
daiverances. 

Under  all  circumstances  we  must  imitate  the  ancient  authors  in 
holding  fast  to  the  historic  personality  of  2Soroaater:  though  he- 
like  saany  another  name  of  the  dim  past— has  failed  to  eacape  the 
fate  of  beug  renrded  aa  a  purely  nrytnical  creatbn  (for  inatance,  by 
Kern  and  1^  Uarmesteter.  in  the  Sacrtd  Books  of  the  JStui,  vol.  iv. 
x88o,  Introd.  76).  According  to  Darmesteter,  the  Zarathustra  of 
the  Avesta  is  a  mere  niyth,  a  divinity  invest^  with  human  attri- 
butes, an  incaraation  of  the  stonn-god,  who  vrith  his  divine  word, 
the  thunder,  comes  and  smites  tno  demons.  Darmesteter  has 
foiled  to  realise  sufficiently  the  distinction  between  the  Zoroaster 
of  the  later  Avesta  and  the  Zoroaster  of  the  GlthSs.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  the  later  Avesta,  and  still  more  in  writings  of  more 
recent  date,  he  Is  presented  in  a  legendary  light  and  endosred  with 
superhuman  poweis.  At  his  appearing  all  nature  rejoices  {Yaskt, 
I3>  93) ;  he  enters  into  conflict  with  the  demons  snd  rids  the  earth 
of  their  oresence  (YasJU^  17>I9):  Satan  approaches  him  as  tempter 
to  make  aim  lenounce  his  faith  (VendidM,  19,  6). 

The  Gtthas  ak>ne  within  the  Avesta  make  daim  to  be  the 
ipsiisimti  nrba  of  the  prophet;  in  the  rsst  of  that  work  they  are 
put  into  Zoroaster's  own  mouth  (Yasna,  9>  l)  snd  are  expressly 
caHed  "the  Gathls  of  the  holy  Zoroaster^*  {Yasna,  57,  8).  The 
litanies  of  the  Yasna.  and  the  Vashts,  refer  to  him  as  s  personage 
bdonginpr  to  the  past.  The  Vendklad  also  merely  gives  aooounts 
of  the  dialogues  between  Orroasd  and  Zoroaster.  TheGlthls  alone 
claim  to  be  authentic  utterances  of  Zoroaster,  his  actual  expressions 
in  presence  of  the  assembled  congregation.  They  are  the  last  genuine 
— rvivals  of  the  doctrinal  discourses  with  which — as  the  promulgator 
—  '  reUgion— he appearad  at  tbeeowrt  of  iOng  Vishtiqia. 


The  permn  of  the  Zoraaster  whom  we  meet  with  In  these  hymns 
differs  Mo  code  from  the  Zoroaster  of  the  younger  Avesta.  tie  b 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  miraculous  personage  of  later  legend'-^ 
a  mere  man,  standing  always  on  the  solid  i^round  of  reality,  whose 
only  arms  are  trust  in  his  God  and  the  protection  of  his  powenid  allies. 
At  times  his  positioa  is  precarious  enough.  He  whom  we  hear 
in  the  Gith2s  has  had  to  face,  not  merely  all  forms  of  outward 
opposition  and  the  unbelief  and  lukewarmneas  of  adherents,  but 
also  the  inward  misgivings  of  his  own  heart  as  to  the  truth  and 
final  victory  of  his  cause.  At  one  time  hope,  at  another  despond- 
encv,  now  assured  confidence,  now  doubt  and  despair,  here  a  firm 
faith  in  the  speedy  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  there  the 
thought  of  taking  refuge  by  flight — such  ts  the  ranse  of  the  emotions 
which  find  their  immediate  expression  In  these  nymns.  And  the 
whole  breathes  such  a  genuine  orighiality,  all  is  psycholoncally 
ao  accurate  and  just,  the  eariiest  beginnii^  of  the  new  roigioos 
movement,  the  chfldhood  of  a  new  community  of  faith,  are  reflected 
so  naturally  in  them  all,  that  it  b  imposrible  for  a  moment  to  think 
of  a  later  period  of  composition  by  a  priesthood  whom  we  know  to 
have  been  devoid  of  any  historical  sense,  and  incapable  of  reoon> 
stmcting  the  ^aritual  oonditions  under  which  Zoraaster  lived.  So 
soon  as  the  pomt  of  view  is  dear— that  in  the  G&this  we  have  firm 
historical  ground  on  whidi  Zoroaster  snd  his  surroundings  may  rest, 
that  here  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  Zoroastrian  rd^glott---tlien 
it  becomes  impossible  to  answer  otherwise  than  affirmatively  every 
general  questioa  as  to  the  historical  character  of  Zoroaster.  Yet 
we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  the  GfithSs  in  the  way  of  definite 
detail.  They  give  no  historical  account  of  the  life  and  teaching 
of  their  propiiet,  but  rather  are,  so  to  say,  versMS  memeriateSt  which 
recapitiuate  the  main  pointa  of  interest,  often  again  in  brief  outlines. 
They  are  more  of  general  admonitions,  asseverations,  solemn 
prophecies,  sometimes  directed  to  the  faithful  fiock  or  to  the  princes, 
out  generally  cast  in  the  form  of  dialogues  with  God  andtnearch<- 
sngds,  whom  he  repeatedly  invokes  ss  witnesses  to  his  veracity. 
Moreover,  they  contain  many  alluuons  to  personal  events  whick 
laMr  generations  have  foigotten.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  their  extent  b  limited,  and  their  meaning,  moreover,  frequently 
dutrfous  or  obscure. 

The  Person  of  Ike  PrepkeL—ks  to  hb  birthplace  the  testi- 
monies are  conflicting.  According  to  the  Avesta  (Fojfia,  9, 17), 
Airyanem  VaCjO,  on  the  river  Dlitya,  the  old  sacred  ooontiy 
of  the  gods,  Wis  the  home  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  scene  of  his 
first  appearance.  There,  on  the  river  Darejya,  assuming  that 
the  passage  {Vend.,  19,  4)  is  correctly  intnpreted,  stood  the 
house  of  his  father;  and  the  Bundakish  (20,  32  and  24,  15)  says 
expressly  that  the  river  Dftraja  lay  in  Airan  Vej,  on  its  bank 
was  the  dwelling  of  his  father,  and  that  there  Zoroaster  was  born. 
Now,  according  to  the  Bundakisk  (29,  xa),  Airan  Vej  was 
situated  in  the  direction  of  Atropatene,  and  consequently 
Airyanem  Vaej6  b  for  the  most  part  identified  with  the  district 
of  Arrin  on  the  river  Aras  (Araxes),  dose  by  the  north-weslem 
frontier  of  Media.  Other  traditions,  however,  make  him  a 
native  of  Rai  (Ragha,  'P&7ai).  According  to  Yasna,  19,  18, 
the  Moraikusktrdtemaf  or  supreme  head  of  the  Zoroastrian  priest- 
hood, had  at  a  later  (Sasam'an)  time,  hb  residence  in  Ragha. 
The  Arabic  writer  Sbahrasttnl  endeavours  to  bridge  the  diver- 
gence between  the  two  traditions  by  means  of  the  following 
theory:  hb  father  was  a  roan  of  Atropatine,  while  the  mother  was 
from  Rai.  In  hb  home  tradition  recounts  he  enjoyed  the  celestial 
vbions  and  the  conversations  with  the  archangel  and  Ormazd 
which  are  mentk)ned  already  in  the  Gftthls.  There»  too, 
according  to  Yaskt,  5,  ios»  he  prayed  that  he  might  succeed  in 
converting  King  VIshtfispa.  He  then  appears  to  have  quitted 
his  native  district.  On  this  point  the  Avesta  b  wholly  silent: 
only  one  obscure  passage  {Yasna,  53,  9)  seems  to  intimate  that 
he  found  an  ill  reception  in  Rai.  Finally,  in  the  person  of 
Vbhtlspa,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  prince  resident  in  east 
Iran,  he  gained  the  powerful  protector  and  faithful  disciple  of 
the  new  religion  whom  he  desired — though  after  almost  super- 
human  dangers  and  difficulties,  which  the  later  books  depict 
in  lively  colours.  According  to  the  epic  legend,  Vbhlgspa  was 
king  of  Bactria.  Already  in  the  later  Avesta  he  has  become  p 
half-mythical  figure,  the  last  in  tho  series  of  heroes  of  east 
Iranian  legend,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  series  priestly 
influence  b  unmistakably  evidenL  He  stands  at  the  meeting- 
point  between  the  old  worid  and  the  new  era  which  begins  with 
Zoroaster.  In  the  GAthfts  he  appears  as  a  quite  hbtorical 
personage;  it  b  essentially  to  hb  power  and  good  eysmplr 
I  th^  the  prophet  b  indebted  for  hb  success.    In  Yasna^  5j.  >; 
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te  ii  ^pokm  of  as  a  pioneer  of  the  doctrine  levealed  Iff  Ormud. 
In  the  rdation  between  Zoroaster  and  VIshtispa  already  lies 
the  germ  of  the  state  church  which  afterwards  became  com> 
picidy  sulnervient  to  the  inteccsts  of  the  dynasty  and  sought 
its  protection  from  it. 

Among  the  grandees  of  the  court  of  Vbhtflspa  mention  is 
made  of  two  brothers,  Frashaoahtta  and  J&miLspa;  both  were, 
according  to  the  later  legend,  viairs  of  Vbhtispa.  Zoroaster 
was  neariy  related  to  both:  his  %rife,  Hvdvi,  was  the  daughter 
of  Frashaoshtia,  and  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  Pourudsta, 
was  JlmAspa.  The  actual  r&te  of  intcrroediaiy  was  pbyed  by 
the  pious  queen  Hutaosa.  Apart  from  this  connexion,  the  new 
prophet  relies  especially  upon  his  own  kindnxi  (kwaltuth).  His 
first  disciple,  MaidhyOiin&ongha,  was  his  cousin:  his  father 
was,  according  to  the  later  Avesta,  Pourushaspa,  his  mother 
Dughdfivft,  his  great-grandfather  flaCcataspa,  and  the  ancestor 
of  the  whole  family  Spitama,  for  which  reason  Zarathushtra 
usually  bears  this  surname.  Hu  sons  and  daughters  are  re- 
peatedly spoken  of.  His  death  is,  for  reasons  easily  intelligible, 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Avesta;  in  the  Shdk-Ndma  be  is 
said  to  have  been  murdered  at  the  altar  by  the  Turanians  in 
the  storming  of  Balkh. 

We  are  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  date  of  Zoroaster;  King 
VIshtispa  docs  not  seem  to  have  any  place  in  any  historical 
chronology,  and  the  Gathte  give  tio  hint  on  the  subject.  In 
former  times  the  assertion  often  was,  and  even  now  is  often 
put  forward,  that  VIshtSspa  was  one  and  the  same  person  with 
the  historical  Hystaspes,  father  of  Darius  I.  This  identilica* 
tion  can  only  be  purdiased  at  the  cost  of  a  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Avestan  genealogy.  Hutaosa  Is  the  name  name  as 
Atossa:  bat  in  history  Atossa  was  the  wife  of  Cambyses  and 
Darius.  Otherwise,  not  one  single  name  in  the  entourage  of 
our  Vbbtispft  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  historical 
nomenclature.  According  to  the  Arda  Vfrftf,  r,  3,  Zoroaster 
taught.  In  round  numbers,  some  300  years  before  the  invasion 
of  Alexander.  The  testimony  of  Assyrian  inscriptions  reh^tes 
him  to  a  far  more  ancient  period.  If  these  prove  the  name 
Maadaka  to  have  formed  part  of  Median  proper  names  in  the 
year  715  B.c,  Eduard  Meyer  (v.  Ancient  Persia)  is  justified  in 
maintaining  that  the  Zoroastrian  religion  must  even  then  have 
been  predominant  in  Media.  Meyer,  therefore,  conjecturally 
puts  the  date  <rf  Zoroaster  at  1000  B.C.,  as  had  already  been  done 
by  Dundcer  {CesekickU  des  Attertums,  V>  78).  This,  in  its 
turn,  may  be  too  hi|^:  but,  in  any  case,  Zoroaster  belongs  to  a 
pcdiistoric  era.  Probably  he  emanated  from  the  old  school  of 
Median  Magi,  and  appeared  first  in  Media  as  the  prophet  of  a 
new  faith,  but  met  with  sacerdotal  opposition,  and  turned  his 
steps  eastward.  In  the  east  of  Iran  the  novel  creed  first  ac> 
qoired  a  solid  footing,  and  subsequently  reacted  with  success 
upon  the  West. 

^oroulrMfiuiii.— Zoroaster  taught  a  new  religion;  but  this 
must  not  be  taken  as  meaning  that  everything  he  taught  came, 
so  to  say,  out  of  his  own  head.  His  doctrine  was  rooted  in  the 
old  Iranhm— or  Aryan-^olk-religion,  of  which  we  can  only 
form  an  approximate  representation  by  comparison  with  the 
religion  of  the  Veda.  The  newly  discovered  Hillite  inscrip- 
tions have  now  thrown  a  welcome  ray  of  light  on  the  primitive 
Iranian  creed  (Ed.  Meyer,  Silnmgsbmckle  der  Preuss.  Akademie, 
1908).  In  these  inscriptions  Mitra,  Varuna,  Indra  and  NSsatya 
are  mentioned  as  deities  of  the  Iranian  kings  of  Mitani  at  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century— «11  of  them  names  with  which 
we  are  familiar  from  the  Indian  pantheon.  The  Aryan  folk- 
religion  was  polytheistic.  Worship  was  paid  to  popuUr 
divinities,  such  as  the  war-god  and  dragon-slayer  Indra.  to 
natural  forces  and  elements  such  ms  fire,  but  the  Aryans  also 
beUevcd  in  the  ruling  of  moral  powers  and  of  an  eternal  law  in 
nature  (f.  Ed.  Meyer  in  the  aiticle  PnistA:  History^  |  Ancient). 
On  solemn  occasions  the  inspiring  drink  soma  (kaoma)  ministered 
to  the  enj<qrment  of  the  devout.  Numerous  coincidences  with 
the  Indian  reU^wm  survive  in  Zeroastrianism,  side  by  side  with 
astonishing  (Uversties. 

The  most  striking  differenoa  between  ZoroasUr's  doctrine 


of  God  and  the  old  reKgloB  of  India  Ucs  hi  this,  that  whUe  in 
the  Avcsu  the  evil  spiriu  are  called  dai$o  (Modem  Persian  tfl»), 
the  Aryans  of  India,  in  common  with  the  Italians,  Celts  and 
Letts,  gave  the  name  of  dim  to  their  good  spirits,  the  spirits  of 
light.  An  alternative  designation  for  deity  in  the  Rig'Veda  is 
asma.  In  the  more  recent  hymns  of  the  Rig'Vtda  and  in  later 
India,  on  the  oilier  han^,  only  m/  spirits  are  understood  by 
asuras,  while  in  Iran  the  corresponding  word  akura  was,  and 
ever  has  continued  to  be,  the  designation  of  God  the  Lord. 
Thus  akmra^daioa,  dlva-asura  in  21oroastrian  and  in  later  Btmh* 
man  theology  are  in  their  meanings  diametrically  opposed. 

Asura-daita  represent  originally  two  distinct  races  of  gods 
(like  the  Northern  Aser  and  Vaner) — ^two  different  aspects  of 
the  conceptwn  of  deity,  comparable  to  Hoiiium  and  dc6f. 
Aswa  indicates  the  more  sublime  and  awful  divine  chamcter, 
for  uriuch  man  entertains  the  greater  reverence  and  fear: 
daiva  denotes  the  kind  gods  of  light,  the  vulgar^more  sensuous 
and  anthropomorphic--^itlea.  This  twofoM  development  of 
the  idea  of  God  formed  the  point  of  leverage  for  Zoroaster's 
reformation.  While  in  India  the  conception  of  the  <tnire  had 
veered  more  and  more  towards  the  drndful  and  the  dreaded, 
Zoroaster  elevated  it  agaan-^at  the  cost,  indeed,  of  the  daivas 
(iaCMis),  whom  he  degraded  to  the  rank  of  malicious  powers  and 
devils.  In  one  Aamrct  whose  Aryan  original  was  Vanioa,  he 
concentrated  the  whole  of  the  divine  character,  and  conferred 
upon  it  the  epithet  of  "the  wise"  {nuadao).  This  culminating 
stage  in  the  orar o-conoeption  is  the  work  of-  Zoroaster.  The 
Wise  Lord  {Akwr9  Maadd^^Uier  Ormatd)  is  the  primeval 
spiritual  bring,  the  AU-father,  who  was  existent  before  ever 
the  world  arose.  From  him  that  world  has  emanated,  and  its 
course  is  governed  by  his  foreseeing  eye.  'His  guiding  spirit 
is  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  wills  the  good:  yet  ft  is  not  free,  but 
restricted,  in  this  temporal  epoch,  by  its  antagonist  and  own 
twin-brother  (KoiM,  30,  3),  the  Evil  Spirit  {angrd  mainyush, 
Akriman),  who  in  the  beginning  was  banished  by  the  Good 
Spirit  by  means  of  the  famous  ban  contained  in  Kama,  45,  9, 
and  rince  then  drags  out  his  existence  in  the  darkness  of  Hell 
as  the  principle  of  Ul— the  arch-deviL  In  the  GftthSs  the  Good 
Spirit  of  Mazda  and  the  Evil  Spirit  are  the  two  great  opposing 
forces  in  the  world,  and  Ormazid  himself  is  to  a  cdrtaia  extent 
placed  above  them  both.  Later  the  Ho^  Spirit  is  made  directly 
equivalent  to  Ormard;  and  then  the  great  watchword  is: 
"  Here  Ormazd,  there  Ahrimanl"  The  very  daHas  are  only  the 
inferior  Instruments,  the  conupted  children  of  Ahriman,  from 
whom  come  all  that  b  evfl  in  the  world.  The  daivas^  unmasked 
and  attacked  by  2U>roaster  as  the  true  enemies  of  mankind,  are 
still,  in  the  Gftth^s,  without  doubt  the  perfectly  definite  gods 
of  old  popuUr  belief— the  idols  of  the  people.  For  Zoinaster 
they  sink  to  the  rank  of  spurious  deities,  and  in  his  eyes  their 
priests  and  votaries  are  idolaters  and  heretics.  In  Uie  later, 
devdoped  system  the  daltat  are  the  evil  spirits  in  general,  and 
their  number  has  increased  to  millions.  Some  few  of  these 
have  names;  and  among  those  names  of  the  old  Aryan  divinities 
emerge  here  and  there,  e.g.  Indra  and  Nionhaitya.  With  some, 
of  course — such  as  the  god  of  fire — the  connexion  with  the  good 
deity  was  a  priori  indiMoluble.  Other  powers  of  light,  such  as 
Mitra  the  god  of  day  (Iranian  Milkra),  survived  unforgottcn 
in  popular  belief  till  the  later  system  Incorporated  them  in  the 
angelic  body.  The  authentic  doctrine  of  the  GaihSs  had  no 
room  either  for  the  cult  of  Mithra  or  for  that  of  the  Haoma. 
Beyond  the  Lord  and  Ms  Fire,  the  Githis  only  recognize  the 
archangels  and  certain  ministers  of  Ormazd,  who  are,  without 
exception,  personifications  of  abstract  ideas.  This  hypo- 
stasization  and  all-cgotization  is  especially  chanurteristic  of  the 
Zoroastrian  religion.  The  essence  of  Ormazd  is  Truth  and  Law 
arAa«Vedic  rtc):  this  quality  be  embodies,  and  its  personifica- 
tion (though  conceived  as  sexless)  is  always  by  his  side,  a  con- 
stant companion  and  intimate.  Tht  essence  of  the  wicked 
spirit  is  falsehood:  and  falsehood,  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
evil  principle,  is  much  more  frequently  mentioned  in  tiie  Githls 
than  Ahriman  himself. 

Zoroaster  says  <rf  himself  that  he  had  received  from  God  a 
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y  body  gi  Acyui  foLk-btliel,  when  tubjcctcd  to  the  unify- 
ing  Uiought  o(  a  >p«uUtivc  brain,  »u  Iniuionnni  Id  a  lelC- 
OMUiDcd  th«(y  of  the  univerae  and  « logical  dunliWk 
But  tbii  diuliim  ii  ■  umpoisUy  li^niied  diuUxn- 
than  u  cpiaode  in  tlic  worid-whok— ud  ii  delincd  to  tcr- 
mlnitc  ia  nMiutheiini.  Ltlet  wcis  loughl  to  riie  from  it  Id 
■  higfact  unity  in  other  way^   Thiii  the  Zuvanita  reprocnlcd 

mental  principle  o(  all — .?/kuhi  A^ffrau,  orliivillaaliine, 

EtbicaJiy,  too,  the  new  doctrine  stands  "      '    *---■---    -'     - 
ind  nprooUi,  is  iti  monl  Ian.  a  luped 
devil-wonhippcn,  at  their  aacrificcs,  day 
tbe  JaiHi  favour,  lot  they  ate  ' 

bnedinf ,  and  Irienda  to  thoic  who  woik  ill  to  IM  cow.  in 
Zoreuter's  eys  this  b  u  abomination:  for  tbe  cow  ii  a 
gift  of  Ormaid  to  man,  tod  tbe  leligion  o[  Uaida  protecti  the 
matd  animaL  It  is  Ibe  ceLigioB  of  the  settled  gnziH  and  the 
peuaat,  while  the  ruder  dal?ii-cult  holdi  its  ground  among 
tbe  uncivilized  nsnudic  tribes.  In  an  old  coofeision  ^  [ailh, 
the  convert  b  pledged  to  abjure  the  theft  and  robbery  el  altk 
and  tbe  ravaging  oi  villages  inhabited  by  wonhippers  of  Maida 


'iliiation.    The 
alUe  and  to  cattle- 


he  ce^R  of  Uttle  k  ttn:  Ui  khI  is  tb*  eUeet  «I  th*  «t. 
I  a  cmiioa  <t  Omaat.  who  Iherefon  haa  the  ricbt  u  uU 
>  account-     But  Ormaid  created  him  free  in  hit  detenaJU' 

evirpowen.    This  (ncdom  ol  (he  wUi  a  doily  apnHl 
. .  -_.iid.  il.  II:  "Knee  thoa.O  Mazda.  didB  at  the  fait  crcau 

didit  create  our  undentandinc  and  our  Ule  together  wiih  the  body, 
and  works  and  woidt  in  vUch  man  accerding  to  hli  own  vill  rap 
' — lie  biiconl(«ion..>he1iu*nd  iheiraih-apnkeralilEe  layhcMol 

undemandiag.  Amiaiti  icardies,  loUoviDg  thy  uirit,  ^here 
irazTF  round.  Man  tahet  part  in  thisconflirt  by  alfhit  life  Afld 
viiy  in  the  world  By  a  true  confeiaipn  oT  ralth,  by  every  rood 
d.  word  and   thought,  by  continually  kreping   pure  hii  body 

hi>  louL  ha  inpain  the  ponr  oT  ^tan  aij  MmgihCBi'lht 

might   of  f^iodncn,  and  esubUjAiee  a  claim  for  cewerd   upon 

"-nurd:  by  a  false  confeuion.  by  every  evil  deed,  wgnl  and 

ought  and  defilement,  he  Increuei  the  evil  and  lenden  reivire 

The  kiie  sf  man  lallt  into  two  part>— its  earthly  portion  and  thit 
uch  is  lived  after  death  it  part.    The  lot  anugned  to  him  alter 

liginn  has  to  cl^iiy  giz^ped  the  ideas  of  guilt  and  ol  iperiL   On 
t  works  of  men  here  below  a  sinct  reckcuiing  vdl  be  bdd  in 


".  i)- 


^Si^u'l? 


Im  to  have  been  ■  man  of  a  highly 
vet.  with  all  his  onginalily.  to  the 

..ilh  leal  fnt  the  faith,  and  boldnen 

ined  diplomatic  skill  In  hii  deahngs  with  hia 

everything  thai  mi^t  be  railed  fantiiric  or 
ed  eipreHim  Is  tangible  and  concntn:  hii 
:learly  conceived  pUr 


rb  itrlriiu  ej  ionatut  and  the  Zoioastrian  Church  may  be  inn 
mariaed  somew-- '-" —  — 


. --    «.  3ftJ>.    1 

irVt  ii  ihua  pRuippeaed  from  the  bnii 
..alive  power,  which  manifesU  UKff  . 
negatively  in  the  other.    Onnatd  is  Kght 


!dthet> 


worid  of  tiw. 


Bolhtpiriti 

..,„._ _  _   .  ,    a; "" 

pun  and  good— in  the 

1.     His  antithesis  Is  itarkrata.  -'""  •—■".  .-t™  j'T— 

need  one  anotlKt.    The  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good  spirit 
1  ethical  demand  of  the  rtfigiDUS  cooldouinae  aiul  the  qulnt- 

_jice  of  Zotoailer's  religion. 

The  evil  t|^t  with  his  wkkcd  hosts  appears  in  the  Glthls  much 


The  evil  ti^t  with  his 

leii  endowed  with  (he  at , 

than  does  Ahum  Mania.  Within  (he  woHd 
is  Lord  and  God  alone.  In  this  senie  Zorauir 
to  as  (he  faith  of  Ormacd  or  at  Mazdaism. 
B]bpte_o<  an  Oriental  Idng. 


■■  and  conAicis,  hi 

?"7'"J^™i™fi 
romprehended  under  Ih 


cording  to  later  lepieser 
and   Hiihra).     Ail  the 


od  works. 
"-■  hy  a  gc 

admits  rept 


only  in  this  B 

rd.  Of  a  ml  nnm-a-  »  ■».•  <~  -o  uo»n>>< 
n  nothing,  whilst  the  later  Zunxitriin  Church 
■.  eipiailon  and  RmisBon.  After  death  the  soul 
iqM  acrcnr.  or  aceoununt's  brrdge,  over  which  lies 
the  way  (n  heaven.  Here  the  Katement  of  Ua  lUeacmnt  b  made 
out-  u  he  has  a  H**"^  of  good  worica  Ja  bis  £awnir,  he  passes 
forthwith  idiD  paradise  ifiorfi  demdnl  and  (be  blessed  life.  If  bis 
evil  works  outweigh  his  good,  be  falls  filially  under  the  power  of 
SaUa.  end  (he  pallia  oT  hell  ate  Ms  poRhn  lor  >ver.  Should 
(he  evU  and  the  good  be  equally  balamd,  the  aoal  pasiii  Into  wi 
intemcdiary  stue  of  ensteBce  (the  IlaeiUeUu  oi  the  hUavt 
bosks)  and  hs  final  lot  is  not  decided  until  the  last  jndupent. 
This  coon  of  leckoolng,  the  /edici'm  parHahr*,  b  called  SU. 
The  coune  of  inenonble  law  cannot  be  nniid  aside  by  any  (Krihcv 
or  offering,  nor  yet  even  by  (he  fm  grace  of  God. 

But  man  has  biai  smitten  with  bliodntes  and  Inonnce:  he 
Lher  (he  eternal  law  nor  the  (hingt  whiu  await  him 

t  rvii  powere  who  trek  to  niin  his  future 

nd  lervee  false  godi.  being  unable  to  ilisdi., .......... 

lies.    Therefore  il  is  ihat  Oraiaid  in  his  gm  deter- 


knows  n 


right 


'-jre  il  is  Ihat  Oinmd  in  his  fm\ 


la  lile 


°^'^"La"^aS^ 


hitiory  of  the  wori 


>  ibe  field.    The  Wd  of  bi 


experienced  w 


and 'tw''>wo'ii.~»  being  the  can  addniseS' to  liim  "^  Cod  Hin 
tell.  LikeMahonnniifierhinhealleiitpeaksalhlseoovinatibi- 
with  God  and  the  uchangek.  He  alls  Umsdf  most  ftcquenlly 
Bffiraii  C  prophet ").  raM  C  spiritual  authority  "},  and  laeiKwiii 
the  coming  helper  " — that  is  to  say,  when  men  come  (o  be  judged 
i'he  full  contents  of  hit  dcamatk  and  ethical  teaching  we  cannot 
Llier  from  the  GttKaa.    He  speaks  fc     ~* 


i  and  body,  and  e. 


of  Salao,  adoration  of  Ormaid,  paniy  of  soul  and  body,  and  nare 
of  (he  cow.  We  learn  little  otherwise  te*ard>ng  the  practlcea  con- 
necied  with  his  doctrine*.  A  certnonial  worship  is  haidly  mn- 
lioned.  He  speaks  more  in  the  chiracier  of  prophet  than  in  Oust 
of  livg^vrr.  The  contents  of  ihe  Clihis  ate  essenlisUv  eachato- 
logicai.  Rrvelalnns  concetning  the  Inst  things  and  tbe  future  IcR. 
whether  blisi  or  wo«  of  human  souls,  pcwmises  for  true  bclievcn. 
IhiBilenings  for  miibelieven,  bit  firm  confidence  at  to  the  tuxure 
iiiumph  of  the  good— such  are  (he  tbemei  continually  dwelt    an 
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d,  the  final  ippesi  of  Ormaid  in  mankind 
Baptist  and  ine  Apostles  of  Jaus.  ZrvYHLFtcl 
'ulnest  of  time  iras  near,  (hat  the  kinB^otn 
I.    Tlrmigh  Ibe  whole  of  (he  Ctlbit    nau 


:  The  good — such  a 

lie  callmg  of  a  prophel  shoi 
L  did.  It  was,  he  hald.  the 
llsige.    Like  John^thcBapti: 
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the  pioiiftlMt  «b«t  th«  €od  of  tltt  picteat  norid  b  not  Cur  dartant. 
He  hifluelf  oopca.  with  his  followers,  to  live  to  see  the  decisive 
turn  of  things,  the  dawn  of  the  new  and  better  aeon.  Ormajcd 
will  niininon  together  all  hb  powers  for  a  final  dedsive  struggle 
sad  break  the  power  of  evil  for  ever;  by  hb  hdp  the  faithful  will 
achieve  the  victory  over  their  detettea  eneinies.  the  4at9a  wor- 
•hipoerst  and  render  them  impotent.  Thereupon  Ormaad  will  hold 
%juiieiuM  utiitersaUt  in  the  lorm  of  a  general  ordeal,  a  great  test 
eTall  mankind  by  fire  and  mohen  metaT,  and  will  judge  strialy 
accooJing  to  justioe«  paaiah  the  wicked,  and  assign  to  the  good 
the  hoped-for  reward.  Satan  will  be  cast.  aJoag  with  all  those  who 
have  hem  delivered  over  to  him  to  suifer  the  pains  of  hell,  into 
the  abyss,  where  he  will  henceforward  lie  powerless.  Forthwith 
begins  the  one  ondivided  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
This  b  called,  sometimes  the  eood  khigdom,  sometimea  siroply  the 
kingdoflt.  Here  the  sun  will  for  ever  shine,  and  all  the  pious  and 
faithful  will  live  a  happy  life,  which  no  evu  power  can  disturb,  in 
the  eternal  fellowship  of  Ormazd  and  hb  angeb.  Every  believer 
will  receive  as  hb  guerdon  the  inexhaustible  cow  and  the  gracious 
kifta  of  the  Vohu  manS.  The  prophet  and  hb  princely  patrons 
will  be  accorded  special  honour. 

History  and  Later  Devdcpmeni.^To!t  the  great  maai  of  the 
people  Zotoaater's  doctrine  was  too  abstract  and  spiritualistic. 
ThiB  vulgar  fancy  requires  sensuoos,  plastic  deities,  which  admit 
of  visible  representation;  and  so  tbe  oM  gods  received  honour 
again  and  new  ^ods  won  acceptance.  They  are  the  angeb 
iyaaala)  of  New  Zoroast  nanism.  Thus,  in  the  later  Avesta, 
we  find  not  onHy  Hithra  but  also  purely  populiur  divinities  such 
as  the  angd  of  victory,  Veiethraghna,  Anihita  (Anfiitb), 
the  goddess  of  the  water,  Tbhrya  (Sirius),  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  invoked  with  special  preference.  ^The  GithSs  know 
nothing  of  a  new  belief  which  aifterwards  arose  in  the  Praaaski, 
or  goardian  angeb  of  tbe  faithfuL  FramsH  pioperfy  means 
**  cottfcsion  of  faith,*'  and  when  personified  comes  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  protecting  spirit.   Unbelievers  have  nofratoM. 

On  the  basb  of  the  new  teaching  arose  a  widely  spread  priest- 
hood (dtkraminif)  who  systematised  its  doctrines,  organized  and 
carried  on  its  worship,  and  laid  down  the  minutely  elaborated 
laws  for  tbe  purifying  and  keeping  dean  of  soul  and  oody,  which 
are  met  with  in  the  Vendidad.  To  these  ecclesbstical  precepts 
and  expiations  belong  in  particular  the  numerous  ablutions,  bociily 
chastisements,  love  ^  truth,  beneficial  works,  support  of  comrades 
in  the  faith,  alms,  chasrity,  improvement  of  the  land,  arboriculture, 
breeding  of  cattle,  agriculture,  protection  of  useful  animals,  as  the 
doc.  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals,  and  the  prohibition  either 
to  bum  or  to  bury  the  dead.  These  are  to  be  left  on  the  appointed 
places  {dttkkwias)  and  exposed  to  the  vultures  and  wild  dogs.  In 
the  worship  the  drink  prepared  from  the  kaama  (Indian  soma) 
plant  had  a  prominent  place.  Worship  in  the  Zoroastrian  Church 
was  devoid  of  pomp:  it  was  independent  of  temples.  Its  centre 
was  the  holy  fire  on  the  altar.  The  fire  altars  afterwards  developed 
to  fife  temples.  In  the  sanctuary  of  these  temples  the  various 
sacrifices  and  high  and  low  masses  were  celebrated.  As  offerings 
oieat,  milk,  ahow-bread,  fruits,  fiowers  and  consecrated  water  were 
used.  The  priests  were  the  privileged  keepers  and  teachers  of 
nSipon.  They  only  performed  the  sacrifices  (Herodotus,  i.  132). 
educated  the  young  dcrgy,  imposed  the  penances;  they  in  person 
executed  the  cucumstantial  ceremonies  of  purification  and  exercised 
a  spiritual  guardianship  and  pastoral  care  of  the  bymen.  Every 
young  believer  in  Mazda,  alter  having  been  received  into  the 
religkma  community  by  being  girt  with  the  holy  lace,  had  to  choose 
•  confcsaoc  and  a  9«»ritual  guide  (roia). 

Also  ia  eschato»ogy,  as  may  be  expected,  a  change  took  place. 
The  last  things  and  the  end  01  the  world  are  relegated  to  the  close 
of  a  long  period  of  rime  (aooo  years  after  2^orDaster),  when  a  new 
Saoahyant  b  to  be  bom  01  the  seed  of  the  prophet,  the  dead  arr 
to  come  to  life,  and  a  new  incorruptible  world  to  oegin. 

Zoroantrianism  was  the  national  religion  of  Iran,  but  it  was  not 
permanently  restricted  to  the  Iranians,  being  professed  by  Turanians 
OS  well  The  worship  of  the  Persbn  eods  spread  to  Airmenb  and 
Cappadocia  and  over  the  whole  of  the  Near  bast  (Strabo,  xv.  3. 14 ; 
».  8,  4;  14.  76).  (X  the  Zoroastrian  Ouach  under  the  Achae- 
eaenidrs  aad  Aeraddes  litde  b  known.  After  the  overthrow  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Achaeroenides  a  period  of  decay  seems  to  have 
vet  in.  Yet  the  Aeraddes  and  the  Indo-Scythbn  kings  as  well 
as  the  Achaemenides  were  believefs  in  Maxda.  Tbe  national 
restoration  of  the  Sasanides  brought  new  life  to  the  Zoroastrian 
religion  and  lon^-lasting  sway  to  the  Chuirh.  Protected  by  thb 
dynasty,  the  priesthood  developed  into  a  completely  organized 
state  church,  which  was  able  to  employ  the  power  of  the  state 
in  cnfordng  strict  compliance  with  the  religious  bw-book  hitherto 
enjoined  by  their  unaided  efforts  only.  Tne  head  of  the  Church 
(Zara-ShushtrBtema)  had  hb  seat  at  Ral  in  Medu  and  was  the 
first  pcnon  in  the  slate  next  to  the  king.  The  formation  of 
sects  was  at  thb  period  net  tafiequeat  (ef.  Maiiicbabism).    The 


Mohammedaniavasioo  (636).  with  tfietenriUe persecutions  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing centuries,  was  the  death-blow  of  Zoroastfianbm.  In  Persb 
itself  only  a  few  followers  of  Zoroaster  are  now  found  (in  Kerman 
and  Yesd).  The  PaasBBs  (q.9.)  in  and  around  Bombay  hokl  by 
Zoroaster  as  their  prophet  and  by  the  andent  rel^ious  us^^, 
but  their  doctrine  has  reached  the  stage  of  a  pure  monothebm. 

Literature.— See  under  Zend-Avesta.  Also  Hyde.  Historia 
Rdirioms  wterum  Purarum  (Oxon,  1700);  Windischmann,  Zon- 
astrtseke  Studien  (Beriin,  1863);  A.  V.  Wilibms  Jackson,  Zoroaster, 
the  Pnpket  ef  Anaent  Iran  (New  York»  1809);  Jackaon.  in  the 
Grundnss  der  iranitchen  Phdolorie,  vol.  ii.  612  sgq.  (Strasaburg, 
1896-1^);  Tiele,  Die  Rdigion  bet  den,  iranischen  Vdlkem  (C^otha, 
i898);Tiele,  Kompendium  der  Retigtonsfeschickte,  German  trend, 
by  S0deri>k>m  (Breslau,  1903):  RasUm)t  Edulji  Dastoor  Peshotan 
Saaiana,  Zarathnsktra  OMd  Zarathmshtrianism  in  ike  AveOa  (Bombay, 
1906);  E.  Lehmann,  Zaralkuskira,  2  vols.  (Copenhagen,  1899  iQoai; 
E.  W.  West,  **  Marvels  of  Zoroastrianbm  '^  in  the  Saered  Books 
of  the  Basit  voL  xlvit.;  Z.  A.  Ragonn,  The  Story  of  Media,  Bakylon 
and  Persia  (New  York,  1888);  Dosabhai  Framji  Karaka,  Hislary 
of  tko  Parsis  Ci  vob.,  London,  1884).  (K.  G.) 

ZOBBILU  7  MORAU  JOSt  (1817-1893),  Spanish  poet  and 
dramatist,  son  of  a  magistrate  in  whom  Ferdinand  Vn.  placed 
special  confidence,  was  bora  at   Valladolid  on  the  aist  of 
February  1817.    He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  the  Real 
Semlnario  de  Nobles  in  Madrid,  wrote  verses  when  he  was 
twelve,  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Scott  and  Chateau- 
briand, and  took  part  in  the  school  performances  of  pUys  by 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Otlderon.    In  1833  he  was  sent  to  read  law 
at  the  University  of  Toledo,  but,  aiter  a  year  of  idleness,  he 
fled  to  Madrid,  where  he  horrified  the  friends  of  hb  absolutist 
father  by  making  violent  speeches  and  by  founding  a  newspaper 
whid^  was  promptly  suppressed    by  the  government.     He 
narrowly  escaped  transpmlation  to  the  Philippines,  and  passed 
the  next  few  years  in  poverty.    The  death  of  the  satirist  Larra 
brought  Zorriila  into  notice.    Hb  elegiac  poem,  dedaimed  at 
Larra's  funeral  in  February  1837,  served  as  an  introduction 
to  the  leading  men  of  letters.    In  1837  he  published  a  book  of 
verses,  mostly  imitations  of  Lamartine  and  Hugo,  which  was  so 
favourably  received  that  he  printed  six  more  volumes  within 
three  years.    Hb  subjects  are  treated  with  fiuency  and  grace, 
but  the  carelessness  which  disfigures  much  of  hb  work  b  pro- 
minent in  these  juvenik  poems.     After  collaborating  with 
Garda   Guti^nea,   in   a   piece  entitled  Ji$an  Ddndolo  (1839) 
Zorriila  began  hb  individual  career  as  a  dramattst  with  Coda 
(ual  con  su  ratdn  (1840),  and  during  the  following  five  years 
he  wrote  twenty-two  i^ays,  many  of  them  extremely  successful. 
Hb  Cantos  del  trooador  (1841),  a  collection  of  national  legends 
versified  with  infinite  spirit,  Uwwed  a  dedded  advance  in  kill, 
and  secured  for  the  author  the  place  next  to  Espronceda  in 
popular  esteem.    National  legends  also  supply  the  themes  of 
his  dramas,  though  in  thb  department  Zorriila  somewhat  com- 
promised his  reputation  for  originality  by  adapting  older  plays 
which  had  fallen  out  of  fashion.    For  example,  in  El  Zapatero 
y  d  Rey  he  recasts  El  numlaiU*  Juan  Pascual  by  Juan  de  la 
Hos  y  Mota;  in  La  mejor  rasdn  la  espada  he  borrows  from 
Moreto's    Travesuras    del  estttdiante  Panteja;    in   Don  J  nan 
Tenorio  he  adapts  from  Tirso  de  Molina's  Burlador  de  Sevilla 
and  from  the  elder  Dumas's  Don  Juan  de  Marana  (which  itself 
derives  from  Les  Ames  du  pnrgatoire  of  Prosper  M^rim^).    But 
his  rearrangements  usually  contain  original  elements,  and  in 
Sancko  Corefa,  El  Rey  loco,  and  El  Alcalde  Ronquilh  he  ap- 
parently owes  little  to  any  predecessor.    The  last  and  (as  he 
himself  believed)  the  best  of  fab  plays  b  Traidor,  inconfeso  y 
mdrtir  (184s).    Up<m  the  death  of  hb  mother  in  1847  Zorriila 
left  Spain,  resided  for  a  while  at  Bordeaux,  and  settled  in  Paris, 
where  hb  incomplete  Cranadoj  a  striking  poem  of  gorgeous 
local  colour,  was  published  in  1852.    In  a  fit  of  depression, 
the  causes  of  which  are  not  known,  he  emigrated  to  America 
three  years  later,  hoping,  as  he  says,  that  yellow  fever  or  small- 
pox would  carry  him  off.    During  eleven  years  spent  in  Mexico 
he  produced  little,  and  that  little  was  of  no  merit.    He  returned 
in  1866,  to  find  himself  a  half-forgotten  classic.    Hb  old  fertilit** 
was  gone,  and  new  standards  of  taste  were  coming  into  fash*- 
A  small  post,  obtained  for  him  throu|^  the  influence  of  Jo>i 
and  Cinovas  del  Castillo,  was  abolished  by  tbe  rapub 
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minister.  If«  was  always  p6or,  and  for  Bone  twdve  ytus  after 
1871  he  was  in  the  direst  straits.  The  law  of  copyright  was  not 
retrospective,  and,  though  some  of  his  plays  made  the  fortunes 
of  managers,  they  brought  him  nothing.  In  his  untrustworthy 
autobiography,  Recuerdos  dd  lientpe  vujo  (1880),  he  complained 
of  this.  A  pension  of  30,000  reales  secured  him  from  want  in 
his  <^d  age,  and  the  reaction  in  his  favour  became  an  apotheosis. 
In  1885  the  Spanish  Academy,  which  had  elected  him  a  member 
many  years  before,  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal  of  honour, 
and  in  1839  he  was  publicly  crowned  at  Granada  as  the  national 
laureate.    He  died  at  &Iadrid  on  the  23rd  of  January  1893. 

^rriHa  is  to  intensely  Spanidi  that  it  is  difficult  for  foreign 
cnttcs  to  do  him  justice,  it  is  certain  that  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  hb  methods  seriously  injured  his  work.  He  declares 
that  he  wrote  El  Caballo  dd  Key  Don  Saucko  in  thnse  weeks,  and 
that  be  put  together  £{  PuMal  dd  Codo  (which,  like  La  OUentura, 
owes  much  to  Southey)  in  two  days;  ii  so,  his  deficiencies  need 
no  other  explanation.  An  improvisator  with  the  characteristic 
faults  of  redundance  and  verbosity,  he  wrote  far  too  much,  and 
in  most  of  his  numbers  there  are  numerous  technical  flaws.  Yet 
the  richness  of  his  imagery,  the  movement,  fire  and  variety  of 
his  versification,  will  preserve  some  few  of  his  poems  in  the  antbo> 
logics.  His  appeal  to  patriotic  i>ride,  his  accurate  dramatic  instinct, 
together  with  the  fact  that  he  invariably  gives  at  least  one  of  his 
characters  a  most  effective  acting  part,  nave  enabled  him  to  hold 
the  stage.  It  is  by  Don  Juan  Tenorio,  the  play  of  which  he  thought 
ao  meanly,  that  ZorriUa  will  be  best  remembered.        (J*  F«-K.; 

ZOSIMUS,  bishop  of  Rome  from  the  18th  of  March  4x7  to  the 
26th  of  December  418,  succeeded  Innocent  I.  and  was  fdlowed 
by  Boniface  I.  For  his  attitude  in  the  Pelagian  controversy, 
see  Pelagius.  He  took  a  decided  part  in  the  protracted 
dispute  in  Gaul  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Aries  over  that 
of  Vienne,  giving  energetic  deci»ons  in  favour  of  the  former, 
but  without  settling  the  controversy.  His  fractious  temper 
coloured  all  the  controversies  hi  which  he  took  part,  in  Gaul, 
Africa  and  Italy,  including  Rome,  where  at  his  death  the  clergy 
were  very  much  divided. 

ZOSIMUS,  Greek  historical  writer,  flourished  at  Constanti- 
nople during  the  second  half  of  the  5th  century  a.d.  According 
to  Photius,  he  was  a  count,  and  held  the  office  of  "  advocate  " 
of  the  imperial  treasury.  His  New  History ^  mainly  a  compilation 
from  previous  authors  (Dezippus,  Eunapius,  Olympiodorus), 
is  in  six  books:  the  first  sketches  briefly  the  history  of  the  early 
emperors  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian  (30s) ;  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  deal  more  fully  with  the  period  from  the  acQession  of 
Constantius  and  Galerius  to  the  death  of  Theodc^ius;  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cover  the  period  between  395  and  4x0.  The  work, 
which  is  apparently  unfinished,  must  have  been  written  between 
4SO>502.  The  style  is  characterized  by  Photius  as  concise, 
clear  and  pure.  The  historian's  object  was  to  account  for  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire  from  the  pagan  point  of  view,  and 
in  this  undertaking  he  at  various  points  treated  the  Christians 
with  some  unfairness. 

The  best  edition  is  by  Mendelssohn  (1887).  who  folly  discusses 
the  question  of  the  authorities  used  by  Zostmus;  there  is  an 
excellent  appreciation  of  him  in  Rankc's  WdtgtsckuhU,  iv.  French 
translation  by  Cousin  U678);  English  (anonymous),  1684.  1814. 

ZOSTEROPS,*  originally  the  scientific  name  of  a  genus  of 
birds  founded  by  N.  A.  Vigors  and  T.  Horsficld  (Trans.  Linn. 
Society,  XV.  p.  235)  on  an  Australian  species  called  by  them 
Z,  dorsalis,  but  subsequently  shown  to  be  identical  with  the 
Certkia  caemlescenSt  and  also  with  the  Syitia  lateralis,  previously 
described  by  J.  Latham.  The  name  has  been  Anglicised  in  the 
same  sense,  and,  whether  as  a  scientific  or  a  vernacular  term, 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  species'  of  little  birds  which  inhabit 
for  the  most  part  the  tropical  districts  of  the  Old  World,  from 
Africa  to  most  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  nmthwards  in  Asia  through  India  and  China  to  the  Amur 
regions  and  Japan. 

*  The  derivation  is  ft^rrf^-itpor  and  £^.  whence  the  word  should 
be  pronounced  with  all  the  vowels  long.  The  aliu^on  »  to  the 
ring  of  white  feathers  round  the  eyes,  which  is  very  conspicuous 
in  many  species. 

'  In  1883  R.  B.  Shafpe  (Cat.  B.  Brit.  Musenm,  ix.  pp.  146-203) 
admitted  85  species,  besides  3  more  which  be  had  not  been  able 
to  esanfine. 


The  birds  of  this  group  ate  mostly  of  unpretesffing  q^pcamiee, 
the  plumage  above  being  generally  either  mouse-cobttxed  or 
greenish  olive;  but  some  are  varied  by  the  white  orbri^t  ydlow 
of  their  throat,  breast  or  lower  parts,  and  several  have  the 
flanks  of  a  more  or  less  livriy  bay.  Several  islands  are  inhabited 
by  two  perfectly  distinct  q)edes,  one  belonging  to  the  brown 
and  the  other  to  the  green  section,  the  former  being  wholly 
insular.  The  greater  number  of  species  seem  to  be  confined  ttf 
sins^  tslandsr  often  of  veiy  small  area,  but  others  have  a  very 
wide  distribution,  and  the  type-spedes,  Z,  cacndescens,  has 
largely  extended  its  range.  First  described  from  New  South 
Wales,  where  it  is  very  plentiful,  it  had  been  long  known  to 
inhabit  all  the  eastern  part  of  Australia.  In  1856  it  was  found 
in  the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand^  when  it  became  known  to 
the  Maories  by  a  name  signifying  "  Stranger/*  and  to  the  British 
as  the  "  Blight-bird,"*  from  iU  dcaring  the  fruit-trees  of  a 
blight.  It  soon  after  appeared  in  the  North  Island,  where  it 
speedily  became  common,  and  thence  not  only  qiread  to  the 
Chatham  Islands,  but  was  met  with  in  considerable  numben 
300  miles  from  land,  as  though  in  search  of  new  countries  to 
colonize.  In  any  case  it  is  obvious  that  this  Zosttrops  must  be 
a  comparatively  modem  settler  in  New  Zealand. 

All  the  species  of  Zosterops  ar6  sodable»  consorting  In  buge 
flocks,  which  only  separate  on  the  approach  of  the  pairing  season. 
They  build  nests— sometimes  suspended  from  a  horixontal  fork 
and  sometimes  fixed  in  an  upright  ca-otch— «nd  lay  (so  far  as  is 
known)  pale  blue,  spotless  eggs,  thereby  differing  wholly  from 
several  01  the  groufM  of  birds  to  which  they  have  been  thought 
allied.  Though  mainly  insectivorous,  they  eat  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  The  habits  01  Z.  caeniUseens  have  been  wril  described 
by  Sir  W.  BuUer  {fiirds  of  New  Zealand),  and  those  of  a  species 
peculiar  to  Ceylon,  Z.  ceylonensis,  by  Col.  Lcgge  (B.  Ceylon),  while 
those  of  the  widely  ranging  Indian  Z.  palpdnosa  and  ofthe  South* 
African  Z.capensis  have  oecn  succinctly  treated  by  Jerdon  (B.  India, 
it.)  and  Layard  (5.  Soutk  Africa)  respectively. 

It  is  remarkaUe  that  the  largest  known  spedcs  of  the  genus, 
Z.  albigtUaris,  measuring  nearly  6  in.  in  length,  is  confined  to  so 
small  a  spot  as  Norfolk  Island,  where  also  another.  Z.  lennirostris, 
not  much  less  in  size,  occurs;  while  a  third,  of  intermediate  stature. 
Z.  strenua,  inhabits  the  still  snullcr  Lord  Howe's  Island.  A  fourth. 
Z.  vaUusis,  but  little  inferior  in  bulk,  is  found  on  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides;  the  rest  are  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  leia  in  length* 
and  some  of  the  smaller  species  hardly  exceed  x\  in. 

Placed  by  some  writers,  if  not  systcmatists.  with  the  Paridaa 
(see  Titmouse),  by  others  among  the  Meljphandae  (see  HoneY- 
Eater).  and  again  by  others  with  the  Nectariniidae  (see  SusfBiao), 

_       ^^^ 

from 

,  included 

among  the  second.    It  seems  safest  to  regard  the  genus,  at  least 

f>rovi8ionally,  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  family — Zosteropidae— as 
amilics  go  among  PasseriiK  birds.  (A.  N.) 

ZOUAVE,  the  name  given  to  certam  mfantry  zegiments  in 
the  French  army.  The  corps  was  first  raised  in  Algeria  in  1831 
with  one  and  later  two  battalions,  and  recruited  solely  from 
the  Zouaves,  a  tribe  of  Berbers,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Jurjura  range  (see  Kabyles).  In  1838  a  third  battalios 
was  raised,  and  the  regiment  thus  formed  was  commanded 
by  Lamoriciere.  Shortly  afterwards  the  formation  of  the 
Tirailleurs  algiricus,  the  Turcos,  as  the  corps  for  natives,  changed 
the  enlistment  for  the  Zouave  battalions,  and  they  became,  as 
they  now  remain,  a  purely  French  body.  Three  regiments 
were  formed  in  1852,  and  a  fourth,  the  Zouaves  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  in  1854.  The  Crimean  War  was  the  first  service  which 
the  regiments  saw  outside  Algeria.  There  are  now  four  regi- 
ments, of  five  battalions  each,  four  of  which  are  permanently  in 
Africa,  the  fifth  being  stationed  in  France  as  a  depAt  regiment. 
For  the  peculiarly  picturesque  uniform  of  these  regiments,  see 
Unifomi. 

The  Papal  Zouaves  were  formed  in  defence  of  the  Papal  states 
by'  Lamorici6re  in  i860.  After  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Victor 
Emmanuel  in  1870.  the  Papal  Zouaves  served  the  government  of 
National  Defence  in  France  during  the  Franco-Prusrian  war.  and 
were  disbanded  after  the  entrance  of  the:  German  troops  into  Paris. 

'  By   most   English-speaking  people  the   prevalent 
Zosterops  is  coonoaly  called  "  White^ye  "  or  "Savcr-cv*. 
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ZOUCB.  RICHARD  («.  iS90-x66i),  EncMsh  junst,  wu  bom 
at  Anstey,  Wiltshire,  and  educated  at  Wiachesier  and  after- 
wards at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of  New  College  in 
1609.  He  was  admitted  ai  Doctor's  G>mmoQS  in  January 
16 1 8,  and  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  law  at  Oxford  in 
162a  In  1625  he  became  principal  of  St  Alban  Uall  and 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  ol  Oxford;  in  1641  he  was  made  judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Under  the  Commonwealth, 
having  submitted  to  the  parliamentary  visitors,  he  retained  his 
university  appointments,  though  not  his  judgeship;  this  last 
be  resumed  at  the  Restoration,  dying  soon  afterwards  at  his 
apartments  in  Doctor's  Commons,  London,  on  the  xst  of  March 
1661. 

■  He  published  EUmenta  jnrisprudentiae  (i6ao),  DtscripHa  juris 
a  judidi  f*i$datis,  suundum  consuetudiius  Medtolani  et  Normanmiae, 
pn  tntroametume  ad  juHsprvdttaiam  An^icanam  (1634).  DeseriMio 
pms  0  jmditk  lemporalis,  aeaindtim  consuelmiims  feudales  et  Nw- 
wmumoM  (1636),  DeacripHo  jtiru  d  hdieH  eeelesiastid,  seeimdum 
canomts  et  comsuetudines  An^kanax  (1636),  Descriptioii€$  juris  et 
iudieii  sacri,  .  .  .  mUilaris,  .  .  .  maritimi  (i6ao).  Juris  et  judicii 
feciaUs  site  Juris  inter  foUes  .  .  .  explicatto  (16^0),  and  SoltUio 
fitacfll<9i»M  d§  UfoH  ddinquentis  juUce  eompelenU  (1697).  In  virtue 
of  the  bst  two  ne  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  earliest 

Svtematic  writers  on  iotemational  law.    He  was  alao  the  anthoc 
a  poem.  The  Dope,  or  Passaf^s  oj  Cosmography  (1613). 

ZOUCHS,  or  ZoucH,  Ihe  name  of  an  English  family  descended 
from  AUn  la  Zouche,  a  Breton,  who  is  sometimes  called  Aka 
de  Forrboeu  Having  settled  in  Soghuid  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  U.,  Alan  obtained  by  marriage  Ashby  in  Leicesteishiie 
(caUed  after  him  Ashby  de  la  Zouch)  and  other  lands.  His 
grandson,  another  Alan  la  Zoucbe,  was  justice  of  Chester  and 
justice  of  Iceland  under  Henry  III.;  he  was  loyal  to  the  king 
dnriag  Ihe  struggle  with  Ihe  barons,  fought  at  Lewes  and  helped 
to  arrange  the  peace  of  Kenilworth.  As  the  result  of  a  quarrel 
over  some  lands  with  John,  Earl  Warenne,  he  was  serionsly 
injured  in  Westminster  Hall  by  the  carl  and  his  retainers,  and 
died  on  the  loth  of  August  1270.  Alan's  elder  son  Roger 
(d.  1285)  had  a  Km  Aha  la  Zouche,  who  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  a  baron  idtout  lagS.  He  died  without  sons,  and 
this  barony  fell  into  ab^anoe  between  his  daughters  and  has 
nevet  been  revived.  The  elder  Ahm's  younger  son,  Eades  or 
Ivo,  had  a  son  WiUiam  {c.  x 276-1352),  who  was  summoned  to 
parliament  as  a  baron  in  1308,  and  this  barony,  which  is  still 
in  ejDStcace,  is  known  as  that  of  Zouche  <tf  Haryngworth. 

John,  7tli  baron  Zouche  of  Haryngworth  (c.  1460-1526), 
was  attainted  in  1485  as  a  supporter  of  Richard  HI.,  but  was 
restored  to  his  honours  in  1495.  His  descendant,  Edward,  the 
nth  baron  ic.  1556-1695),  was  one  of  the  peers  who  tried  Mary, 
<|iieen  of  Scots,  and  was  sent  by  Elisabeth  as  ambassador  to 
Scothmd  and  to  Denmark.  He  was  president  of  Wales  from 
x6o3  to  161S  aad  lord  wardco  of  the  Cinque  Ports  from  1615  to 
t6t4.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  oC  the  Virginia  Company 
and  of  the  New  England  council.  He  had  many  literary  friends, 
among  tbem  being  Ben  Jonaon  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Zouche 
left  no  sons,  aad  the  barony  remained  in  ab^aace  amoag  the 
dcaccndaaU  of  his  two  daughters  uatil  xSis,  whea  the  abeyaace 
was  termiaatcd  ia  favour  of  Sir  Cedl  Biaahopp,  Bart.  (17  53* 
x8s8),  who  becune  the  12th  baron,  tie  died  without  sons,  a 
second  abeyftoce  being  termiaatcd  in  1829  in  favour  of  his 
daughter  Hairiet  Anne  (x787-'i87o),  wife  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
CnrzOo  (1771-1863).  In  1873  her  grandson,  Robert  Nathaniel 
Cunon  (b.  1851),  became  the  i5tb  baron. 

Two  antiquaries.  Henry  Zouch  (e.  ip^tnfi  and  hu  brother 
Thonas  Zooch  (1737-181^).  claimed  descent  from  the  family  of 
Zouche.    Both  were  volttminous  writen,  Thomas's  worka  including 
a  Ufe  of  Isaak  WaUon  (1833)  aod  Mmoirs  ei  Sir  PkiUp  Sidney 
(1808). 

Z0UTPAII8BER0,  the  north-eastern  dtvisioo  of  the  TVantvaaL 
This  was  the  district  to  which  Louis  Trichard  aad  Jan  vaa 
Rensburg,  the  forerunners  of  the  Great  Trdi,  journeyed  in 
1835.  In  1845  Hendrik  Potgieter,  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
Trek  Boers,  removed  thither.  The  Zoutpansberg  Boers  formed 
a  semi-independent  community,  and  in  1857  Stcyhanua  Schoe- 
tbeir   commands nt-genqal,    sided   agsiost   Marthinua 


Pretorius  and  Paul  Kniger  when  they  invaded  the  Oiangs  Free 
State.  It  was  not  until  1864  that  Zoutpansberg  was  definitely 
incorporated  in  the  South  African  Rq>ublic.  Trichard  and  h^ 
companions  had  been  shoma  gold  workings  by  the  natives,  and 
it  was  in  this  district  in  1867-70,  and  in  the  neighbouring  region 
of  Lydenburg,  that  gold  mines  were  first  worked  by  Europeans 
south  of  the  Limpopo.  The  white  settlers  in  Zoutpansberg 
had  for  many  years  a  rq>utalion  for  bwleasness,  and  were  later 
regarded  as  typical  "  back  velt  Boers."  Zoutpansberg  contains 
a  larger  native  populatMn  than  any  other  regk>n  of  the  TransvaaL 
It  is  highly  mineralised,  next  to  gold,  copper,  found  near  the 
Limpopo  (where  is  the  Mmins  mine)  being  the  chief  metal 
worked.  The  distria  U>ng  suffered  frmn  lack  of  railway  com« 
muntcations,  but  in  1910  the  completion  of  the  Selati  line  giving 
it  direa  access  to  Delagoa  Bay  was  begun.  The  chief  towns 
are  Pictersburg  and  Leydsdorp^ 

See  S.  Hofm^r,  Tmntig  jarem  in  ZotUpansh^g  (Cape  Towot 
1890);  Repon  on  a  Reeonnaissanu  tff  tiU  H,'W.  Zontpasubaig 
Dutria  (Pretoria,  1908). 

ZRHnri.  M1KL68,  CouvT  05o^xs66)»  Huagaxiaa  hero, 
was  a  son  of  Miklds  Zrinyi  and  U6na  Karlovics.  He  dbtia- 
guished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  ia  1529,  and  in  1541 
saved  the  imperial  army  from  defeat  before  Pest  by  iaterveniog 
with  400  Croats,  for  which  service  he  was  appointed  ban  of 
Croatia.  In  154a  he  routed  the  Turks  at  Somlyo.  In  1543  he 
married  Catherine  Frangipin,  who  placed  the  whole  of  her 
vast  estates  at  his  difyoaal.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  also 
gave  him  large  possessions  in  Hungary,  and  henceforth  the 
Zrinyis  became  as  much  Magyar  as  (Croatian  magnates.  Ia 
1556  Zrinyi  won  a  series  of  victories  over  the  Turks,  culminating 
in  the  battle  of  Bab6csa.  The  Croatians,  however,  overwhelmed 
their  ban  with  reproaches  for  neglecting  them  to  fight  for  the 
Magyars,  and  the  emperor  simultaneously  deprived  him  of  the 
captaincy  of  Upper  Croatia  and  sent  xo,ooo  men  to  aid  the 
Croau,  while  the  Magyars  were  left  without  any  help,  where- 
upon Zrinyi  resigned  the  banship  (1561).  In  1563,  on  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  as  king  of  Hungary, 
Zrinyi  attended  the  ceremony  at  the  bead  of  3000  Ckoatian  and 
Magyar  mounted  noblemen,  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtainmig  the 
dignity  of  palatine,  vacant  by  the  death  ci  Thomas  Nadasdy. 
Shortly  after  marrying(in  1564)  his  second  wife,  Eva  Rosenberg, 
a  great  Bohemian  heiress,  he  hastened  southwards  to  defend 
the  frontier,  defeated  the  Turka  at  Segesd,  and  in  1566  fsom 
the  5th  of  August  to  the  7th  of  September  heroically  defended 
the  little  fortress  of  Szigetv&r  against  the  whole  Turkish  host« 
led  by  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  in  person,  perishing  with  every 
member  of  the  garrison  in  a  Isat  desperate  sortie. 

See  F.  Salamon,  Unpun  im  ZeUaller  dor  TirkenMerrtehafl  (Leipaic, 
1887);  J.  Csuday.  fke  Zrinyis  in  Hungarian  Historj/  (Hung.), 
Sxombathcly.  1884,  8vo.  (R.  N.  B.) 

ZRINTI.  MIKL6s,  Coun  (1620-1664),  Hungarian  warrior, 
statesman  and  poet,  the  son  of  George  Zrinyi  and  Magdalene 
Sx^chy,  was  bom  at  Cs&kv&r.  At  the  court  of  P^ter  Pluun&ny 
the  youth  conceived  a  burning  enthusiasm  for  his  native  lan- 
guage and  literature,  although  he  always  placed  arms  before 
arte.  From  1635  to  1637  he  attompanied  Sxcnkveczy,  one  of 
the  canons  of  Esztergom,  on  a  long  educative  tour  through 
Italy.  During  the  next  few  ycats  he  learnt  the  ait  of  war  in 
defending  the  Croatian  frontier  against  the  Tucks,  and  approved 
himself  one  of  the  first  captains  of  the  age.  In  1645  be  acted 
against  the  Swedes  in  Moravia,  equipping  an  anny  corps  at 
his  own  expense.  At  Sxkalcc  he  scattered  a  Swedish  division 
and  took  aooo  prisoners.  At  Eger  he  saved  the  emperor,  who 
had  been  surprised  at  night  in  his  camp  by  WrangeL  Subse- 
quently he  routed  the  army  of  Rik6czy  on  the  Upper  Theiss. 
For  his  services  the  emperor  appointed  him  captain  of  Croatia. 
On  his  return  from  the  war  he  married  the  wealthy  Eusebia 
Draskovics.  In  1646  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  Turkish 
war.  At  the  coronation  of  Ferdinand  IV.  he  carried  the  sword 
of  state»  and  was  made  ban  and  capuin-gcneral  of  Croatia. 
In  this  double  capacity  he  presided  over  many  Croatian  diets, 
always  strenuouily  defeadiag  the  political  rights  of  the  Croats 
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and  steadfastly  naintainiiig  that  at  regarded  Hungary  they  were 
to  be  looked  upon  not  as  partes  annexae  but  as  a  regnum.  During 
1652-55  he  was  continueJly  fighting  against  the  Turks,  yet  from 
his  castle  at  Csiktomya  he  was  in  constant  communication 
with  the  kaimed  world;  the  Dutch  scholar,  Jacobus  ToUius, 
even  visited  him,  and  has  left  in  his  EpUtolae  Uinarariae  a  lively 
account  of  his  experiences.  Tollius  was  amaaed  at  the  linguistic 
resources  of  Zrinyi,  who  spoke  German,  Croatian,  Hungarian, 
TtiilLBh  and  Latin  with  equal  facility.  Zrinyi's  Latin  letters 
(from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  married  a  second  time,  to 
Sophia  LObel)  are  fluent  and  agreeable,  but  largely  interspersed 
with  Croatian  and  Magyar  expressions.  The  hist  year  of  his 
life  was  also  its  most  glorious  one.  He  set  out  to  destroy  the 
strongly  fortified  T^kish  bridge  at  Esseg,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Turkish  army,  re<apturing  all  the  strong  fortresses 
on  his  way.  He  destroyed  the  bridge,  but  the  further  pur- 
anance  of  the  campaign  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Imperial  generals  to  oo-operate.  Still  the  expedition  had  covered 
him  with  glory.  '  All  Europe  rang  with  his  praises.  It  was 
said  that  only  the  Zrinyis  had  the  secret  of  conquering  the  Turks. 
The  emperor  offered  him  the  title  of  prince.  The  pope  struck 
a  commemorative  medal  with  the  effigy  of  Zrinyi  as  »  field- 
maxahal.  The  Spanish  king  sent  him  the  Gdden  Fleece.  The 
French  king  created  him  a  peer  of  France.  The*  Turks,  to  wipe 
out  the  disgrace  of  the  Esseg  affair,  now  laid  siege  to  Uj-2^rin, 
a  fortress  which  Zrinyi  had  built,  and  the  imperial  troops  under 
Montecuculi  looked  on  while  he  hastened  to  relieve  it,  refusing 
all  asustance,  with  the  result  that  the  fortress  fell.  It  was 
also  by  the  ad>Hce  of  Montecuculi  that  the  disgraceful  peace 
of  Vftsv&r  was  concluded.  Zrinyi  hastened  to  Vienna  to  protest 
gainst  it,  but  in  vain.  Zrinyi  quitted  Vienna  in  disgust,  after 
assuring  the  Venetian  minister,  Sagridino,  that  he  was  willing 
at  any  moment  to  assist  the  Republic  against  the  Turks  with 
6000  men.  He  then  returned  to  Cs&ktomya,  and  there,  on 
the  1 8th  of  November,  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  which  he  had 
twice  woonded^and  recklessly  pursued  to  its  lair  in  the  forest 
swamps,  armed  only  with  his  hunting-knife. 

His  poetical  works  first  ^ipeared  at  Vienna  In  1651,  under 
the  title  of  The  Siren  of  the  Adriaik  (Hung.);  but  his  principal 
work,  Ohsidio  SugeHana^  the  epopoela  of  the  glorious  sdf- 
sacrifice  of  his  heroic  ancestor  of  the  same  name,  only  appeared 
in  fragments  in  Magyar  literature  till  Arany  took  it  in  hand.  It 
was  evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  both  Virgil  and 
Tasso,  though  the  author  had  no  time  to  polish  and  correct 
its  rough  and  occasionally  somewhat  wooden  versification. 
But  the  fundamental  idea — ^the  duty  of  Hungarian  valour  to 
shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  with  the  hdp  of  God — is  sublime, 
and  the  whole  work  is  intense  with  martial  and  religious  en- 
thusiasm. It  Is  no  unworthy  companion  of  the  other  epics 
of  the  Renaissance  period,  and  had  many  imitators.  Arany 
first,  in  1848,  began  to  recast  the  Zrinyiad,  as  he  called  it,  on 
modem  lines,  and  the  work  was  completed  by  Antal  V£k6ny 
In  1893. 

See  J.  Arany  and  Kazmir  Greksa,  Zrinyi  and  Tasso  (Hung.), 
Eger,  1892;  Karoly  Sz£chy.  Life  of  Count  Nicholas  Zrinyi,  the 
poet  (Hung.),  Budapest,  1896;  Sandor  KOrasi,  Zrinyi  and  Macchia- 
veUi  (Hung.),  Budapest,  1893.  (R.  N.  B.) 

ZKHOKXB,  JORANN  HBRIRICH  DANIBL  (1771-1848), 
German  author,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg  on  the  92nd  of  March 
X771.  He  was  educated  at  the  monasterial  {Idoster)  school  and 
at  the  Altsttdter  gymnadum  of  his  native  place.  He  spent 
some  time  as  playwright  with  a  company  of  strolling  actors,  but 
afterwards  studied  phOosophy,  theology  and  history  at  the 
university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  in  1792  he  established 
himself  as  PrioaldoMeni.  He  cieated  much  sensation  by  an 
extravagant  novel,  AbdUino,  der  grosse  Bandit  (1793;  subse- 
quently also  dramatSeed),  modelled  on  Schiller's  RUuber,  and  the 
mekxiramatic  tragedy,  Julius  ton  Sassen  (1796).  The  Prusrian 
government  having  declined  to  make  him  a  full  professor, 
Zachokke  in  1796  settled  in  Switaerland,  where  he  conducted 
an  educatk>nal  institution  in  the  castle  of  Reichenao.  The 
Authorities  of  the  Grisons  admitted  htm  to  the  rights  of  a 


citizen,  and  in  1798  he  published  his  Cesehichte  des  FreistodU  det 
drei  BUnde  im  kohen  R&tien.  The  political  disturbances  of  this 
year  compelled  him  to  close  his  institution.  He  was,  however, 
sent  as  a  deputy  to  Aarau,  where  he  was  made  president  of  the 
educational  dqMtrtment,  and  afterwards  as  government  com- 
missioner to  Unterwalden,  his  authority  being  ultimately 
exteiKled  over  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Sdiwyz  and  Zug.  Zscbokke 
distinguished  himself  by  the  vigour  of  his  administration  and 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  interests 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  In  x8oo  he  reorganized 
the  institutions  of  the  Italian  cantons  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  canton  of  Basd.  Zschokke  retired 
from  public  life  when  the  central  government  at  Bem  proposed 
to  re-establish  the  federal  system,  but  after  the  changes  effected 
by  Bonaparte  he  entered  the  Krvicc  of  the  canton  of  Aargau, 
with  which  he  remained  connected.  In  x8ox  be  attracted 
attention  by  his  CesckidUe  torn  Kampfe  und  UiUergauge  der 
sckweiserischen  Berg-  mid  Wald-KanUme.  Through  his  Sdtwei- 
zerbolet  the  publication  of  which  began  in  1804,  he  exercised  a 
wholesome  influence  on  public  affairs;  and  the  like  may  be 
said  of  his  MiscelknfUr  die  neuesle  WeUkemde^  issued  from  1807 
to  18x3.  In  x8ix  he  also  started  a  monthly  periodical,  the 
Erktiteitungen.  He  wrote  various  historical  works,  the'  most 
important  of  which  Is  Des  SekwetMerlandes  Cesckickie  fUr  das 
Sckweisenelk  (1822,  8th  ed.  1849).  Zschokke's  talca,  on  which 
his  literary  reputation  rests,  are  collected  fax  several  series, 
Bilder  aus  der  Sckweis  (5  vols.,  x8t4-a5),  AusgfwOkUe  NatelUn 
und  Dicktungen  (x6  vols.,  1838-59).  The  best  known  axe: 
Addrick  im  Moos  (X794);  Der  Preikef  ton  Aoemu  (1794); 
AlasnanSade  (x8o3);  Der  Creole  (X830);  Das  CoUmaekerdmf 
(18x7);  and  Meister  Jordan  (X845).  In  Stu$adm  der  Amdacki 
(i8o9-x8x6;  97  editions  in  Zschokke's  lifetime),  which  was 
widely  read,  he  ejqwunded  in  a  rationalistic  spirit  the  fonda- 
mental  principles  of  rdigion  and  morality.  Enu  Stlkstsekam 
(X842)  is  a  kind  of  autobiography*  Zschcdtke  was  not  a  great 
original  writer,  but  he  secured  an  eminent  place  in  the  literature 
of  his  time  by  his  enthusiasm  for  modem  ideas  in  politics  sxkI 
religion,  by  the  sound,  practical  Judgment  diqila^-ed  in  his  works, 
and  by  the  energy  and  lucidKy  of  his  style.  He  died  at  bis 
countxy  house  of  Blumenhalde  on  the  Aar  on  the  >7th  oi  June 
X848. 

An  edition  of  Zachokke's  adected  woiks,  In  forty  volrnnea,  waa 
issued  in  1824-28.  In  x8i^i*54  an  edition  in  thirty-five  volnmei 
was  published.  A  new  edition  of  the  Nvedlen  was  published  by 
A.  Vdetlin  in  twelve  volumes  (1904).  There  are  biographies  of 
Zschokke  by  E.  MQnch  (1831);  Emil  Zschokke  (ird  cd.  1876); 
R.  SauerUlnder  (Aarau,  1884);  and  R.  Wemly  (Aarau,  1894). 
See  also  M.  Schneideneit,  IZickokke,  seine  weUanuhauumg  «m 
Lebensweisheit  (1904). 

ZgCHOPAU,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  SaaDony,  «n  the  left 
bank  of  the  2^schopau,  x8  m.  S.E.  from  Chemnits  by  the  laflway 
to  Annaberg.  Pop.  (1900)  6748.  It  contains  a  handsome 
parish  church  dedicated  to  St  Maitin,  a  town  hall  and  a  castle 
(Wildeck),  built  by  the  Emperor  Henry  I.  in  932.  The  indus- 
tries include  ironfounding,  cotton  and  thread-spimiing,  doth- 
weaving  and  furniture  making. 

ZUGCARBLU,  FRANCESOO  (X709-X788),  Italian  painter, 
was  bora  at  Pitigliano  in  Tuscany,  and  studied  in  Rone  nndcr 
Onesi,  Moraadi,.  and  Ndli.  At  Rome,  and  later  in  Vexnoe,  he 
became  famous  as  one  of  the  best  landscape  painters  of  the 
classicizing  x8th  century.  Having  visited  Eni^and  on  a  pxevk>us 
oocaskm,  he  was  induced  by  some  patrons  to  return  thither 
in  X752,  remaining  until  X773T  when  he  settled  in  Florence, 
dying  there  in  1788.  ZuccarelU,  who  was  one  of  the  foundation 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
royalty  and  of  many  wealthy  English  coUectors,  for  whom  he 
executed  his  principal  works--generaI]y  landscapes  whh  classic 
rains  and  snudl  figures.  A  large  number  of  them  are  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  of  the  seven  examples  which  formed  part  of  the 
John  Samud  collection  two  are  now  at  the  National  Galkry. 
The  royal  palace  in  Venice  contains  as  many  as  twenty  •one, 
and  the  academy  four.  Others  are  at  the  Vienna  Gallery  and 
at  the  Louvxe  in  Itois.    His  work  was  very  unequal,  but  at  his 
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bat  ha  rirab  the  leading  kndicape  iMiBten  of  his  time.  His 
piiti^ingB  often  bear  a  nark  itpnitntiag  a  pumpkia,  a  pictorial 
wpmentation  of  hit  name,  which  iignifif» '  little  pumpjcin." 

ZUGCARO,  or  Zvccbeko/  the  name  of  two  Italian  painters. 

I.  Taoobo  Zuccaao  (t5a9>i$66),  one  of  the  most  popular 
painters  of  the  so-called  Roman  manAcnst  adiool,  was  the  son 
of  Ottaviano  Znccaro,  an  almost  unknown  painter  at  St  Angdo 
m  Vade,  where  he  was  bom  in  is'9'.  Taddeo  found  his  way  to 
Rome»  and  he  succeeded  at  an  early  age  in  gaining  a  koowled^ 
of  painting  and  in  finding  patrons  to  enqiloy  him.  When  he 
was  sevcnteoi  a  pupil  of  Coiregg^,  named  Danide  da  Parma, 
*«*g«B"^  Um  to  assist  in  painting  a  series  of  frescoes  in  a  chapel 
at  Vitto  near  Sora,  on  the  borders  of  the  Abnuzi.  Taddeo  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  154S,  and  began  his  career  as  a  fresco  painter, 
by  caecnting  a  scries  of  scenes  in  monochrome  from  the  life  of 
I^rins  Camillns  on  the  front  of  the  palace  of  a  wealthy  Roman 
named  Jaoopo  MatteL  From  that  time  his  success  was  assured, 
and  he  was  largely  empkycd  by  the  popes  Julius  III.  and  Paul 
IV.,  by  DcUa  Rome,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  by  other  rich  patrons^ 
His  bttt  frescoes  were  a  historical  series  painted  on  the  walls  of 
a  new  palace  at  Caprarob,  built  for  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
for  which  Taddeo  also  designed  a  great  quantity  of  rich  decora- 
tions in  stucco  relief  after  the  style  of  Giulio  Romano  and  other 
pupils  of  Raphael.  Neariy  all  his  paintings  were  in  fresco,  very 
large  in  scale,  and  often  in  ckiarosewo  or  monochrome;  they 
were  more  remarkable  for  rapidity  of  execution  and  a  certain 
boldness  of  style  than  for  any  h^her  qualities.  His  work  is 
mannered  in  style,  artificial  and  pompous  in  conception,  and 
lacks  any  close  or  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  form  and 
its  movements.  He  died  in'Rome  in  1 566,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Paathemii  not  far  from  RaphaeL 

Taddeo's  easel  pictates  are  less  common  than  his  decorative 
frescoes.  A  small  painting  on  co|>per  of  the  Adoratioa  of  the 
She[4icrd*i  formerly  in  the  collection  of  James  II..  is  now  at 
Hampton  Court;  it  b  a  work  of  very  small  merit.  The  Capra- 
rola  frescoes  were  en^ved  and  puoltshed  by  Prenner,  lUtulri 
Faiti  Famesiani  CohnH  nd  Real  PahaMo  di   Caprarola  (Rome, 

n.  Feoeugo  ZuOCaxo  (1S43-1609)  Xras  in  rsso  placed  under 
his  brother  Taddeo's  charge  in  Rome,  and  worked  as  his  assist- 
ant; he  completed  the  CapraroU  frescoes.  Federigo  attained 
an  eminence  far  beyond  his  very  limited  merits  as  a  painter, 
and  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  artist  of  his  generation. 
Probably  no  other  painter  has  ever  produced  so  many  enormous 
frescoes  crowded  with  figures  on  the  most  colossal  scale,  all 
executed  under  the  unfortunate  delusion  that  grandeur  of 
effect  could  be  attained  merely  by  great  size  combined  with 
extravagance  of  attitude  and  exaggeratkm  of  every  kind. 
Federigo*s  first  work  of  this  sort  was  the  completion  of  the 
painting  of  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence;  the  work 
had  been  begun  by  the  art-historian  Vasari,  who  wrote  in  the 
most  generous  language  about  his  more  successful  rival.  Re- 
gardless of  the  injury  to  the  apparent  scale  oi  the  interior  of  the 
church,  Federigo  painted  about  300  figures,  each  nearly  50  ft. 
high,  sprawling  irith  violent  contortions  all  over  the  surface. 
Happily  age  has  86  dimmed  these  pictures  that  their  presence 
is  now  almost  harmless.  Federigo  was  recalled  to  Rome  by 
Gregory  XIIL  to  continue  in  the  Pauline  chapel  of  the  Vatican 
the  scheme  of  decoration  begun  by  Michdangelo  during  his 
faQing  years,  but  a  quarrel  between  the  painter  and  members  of 
the  papal  court  led  to  his  departure  from  Italy.  He  visited 
Brussels,  and  there  made  a  series  of  cartoons  for  the  tapestry- 
weavers.  In  1574  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  received 
commissions  to  paint  the  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
qpeen  of  Scots,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Sir  Frauds  Walsingham, 
Lord  High  Admiral  Howard,  and  others.  A  curious  full-length 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  In  fancy  dress,  now  at  Hampton  Court, 
»  attributed  to  this  painter,  though  very  doubtfully.  Another 
picture  in  the  same  collection  appears  to  be  a  replica  of  his 
painting  of  the  "  Allegory  of  Calumny,"  as  suggested  by  Lodan's 
deacr4)tioa  of  a  celebrated  work  by  Apelles;  the  satire  in  the 
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original  painting,  directed  against  some  of  his  courtier  enemies, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  Federigo's  temporary  exile  from 
Rome.  His  success  as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  other  works 
in  oil  was  more  reasonable  than  the  admiration  expressed  for 
his  colossal  frescoes.  A  portrait  of  a  "  Man  with  Two  Dogs," 
in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  is  a  work  of  some  real  merit, 
as  is  also  the  "  Dead  Christ  and  Angels  "  in  the  Borghese  GaOery 
in  Rome.  Federigo  was  soon  recalled  to  Rome  to  finish  his  work 
on  the  vault  of  the  Pauline  chapeL  In  158s  he  accepted  an 
offer  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  decorate  the  new  Escoriai  at 
a  yearly  salary  of  2000  crowns,  and  worked  at  the  Escoriai 
from  January  1586  to  the  end  of  1588,  when  be  returned  to 
Rome.  He  there  founded  in  1595,  under  a  charter  confirmed 
by  Sixtus  V.,  the  Academy  of  St  Luke,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  Its  organizatk)n  suggested  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  his 
scheme  for  founding  the  English  Royal  Academy. 

like  hi^  contemporary  Giorgio  Vasari,  Federigo  aimed  at 
being  an  art  critic  and  historian,  but  with  very  different  success. 
His  chief  book,  L'Idea  de*  PitUtri,  ScuUori,  ed  ArcMUeUi  (Turin, 
1607),  is  a  senseless  noass  of  the  most  turgid  bombast.  Little 
can  be  said  in  praise  of  his  smaller  works,  consisting  of  two 
volumes  printed  at  Bologna  in  1608,  desaibing  his  visit  to  Parma 
and  a  journey  through  central  Italy.  Federigo  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  ccvalier^  not  long  before  his  death,  which  took 
plaix  at  Ancona  in  1609. 


For  both  Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zaccaro,  see  Vasari.  pt.  iit.,  and 
Lanzi,  Sloria  Pittarica,  Roman  School,  epoch  iii.  (J.  H.  M.) 

ZUO  (Fr.  Zoug),  a  canton  of  central  Switzeriand.  It  is  the 
smallest  undivided  canton,  both  as  r^ards  area  and  as  re^rds 
populatioix.  Its  total  area  is  but  92-3  sq.  m.,  of  which,  however, 
no  fewer  than  75-1  sq.  m.  are  reckoned  as  "  productive,"  forests 
covering  19-9  sq.  m.  -  Of  the  rest  10  sq.  m.  are  occupied  by  the 
cantonal  share  of  the  lake  of  Zug  (g.v.),  and  2|  sq.  m.  by  the 
lake  of  Aegeri,  which  is  wholly  within  the  canton. 

It  indudes  the  fertile  strips  on  the  eastern  and  western  shores 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  together  with  the  alluvial 
plain  at  its  northern  extremity.  The  lower  range,  culminating 
in  the  Zuffcrberg  (3355  ft.),  and  the  Wiklspiu  (5t94  ft.),  the  highest 
summit  01  the  Kossberg,  that  rises  east  <rf  the  lake  of  Zu^,  separates 
it  from  the  basin  and  lake  of  Aegeri,  as  well  as  from  the  hiUv  district 
of  Mcnztngen.  The  Lorze  issues  from  the  lake  of  Aegeri,  forces  its 
way  through  moraine  deposits  in  a  deep  gorge  with  fine  stalactite 
caverns  and  falb  into  the  lake  of  Zug,  issuing  from  it  very  soon  to 
fiow  into  the  Retiss.  The  canton  thus  belongs  to  the  hilly,  not  to 
the  mountainous,  Swiss  cantons,  but  as  it  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  hiffher  ground  it  has  a  certain  strategical  position.  Railways 
connect  it  both  with  Lucerne  and  with  ZQrich,  while  lines  running 
along  either  shore  of  the  fadce  of  Zug  join  at  the  Arth-Goldau  station 
of  the  St  Gotthard  railway.  On  the  eastera  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Aegeri,  and  within  the  territory  of  the  canton,  is  the  true  site  of 
the  famous  battle  of  Moraarten  (g.v.)  won  by  the  Swiss  in  1315. 
Tin  18 14  Zug  was  In  the  diocese  of  Constance,  but  on  the  iccon- 
Btruction  of  the  dioceee  of  Basel  in  i8a8  it  was  assigned  to  it.  In 
MOO  the  population  of  the  canton  was  25.09^,  of  whom  24,04a  were 
German-speaking,  819  Italian-speaking,  and  157  French-speaking, 
while  2^*362  were  Romanists,  1701  Protestants,  and  19  Jews.  Its 
capital  IS  Zug,  while  the  manufacturing  village  of  Baar,  2  m.  N.. 
had  4484  InnaMtants,  and  the  vill^e  of  Cham,  3  m.  N.W.,  had 
^025  inhabitants.  In  both  cases  the  environs  of  the  villages  are 
included,  and  this  is  even  more  the  case  with  the  wide-spreading 
parishes  of  Unter  Aegeri  with  2593  inhabitants,  of  Menxingen  with 
3495  inhabitants,  and  the  great  school  for  nrls  and  female  teachers, 
founded  In  1844  by  Father  Tbeodosius  Florentini,  and  of  Ober 
Aeseri  with  1891  inhabitants. 

In  the  higher  regions  of  the  canton  the  population  Is  mainly 
engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  and  cattle-breeding.  There  are  61 
"  alps,"  or  high  pastures,  in  the  canton.  At  Cham  is  a  well-known 
factory  of  condensed  milk,  now  united  with  that  of  KestK  of 
Vevey.  At  Baar  there  are  extensive  cotton-spinning  mills  and 
other  factories.  Round  the  town  of  Zug  there  are  great  numbers 
of  fruit  trees,  and  "  Kirukwasser  "  (cherry-water)  and  cider  are 
largely  manufactured.  Apiculture  too  flourishes  greatly.  A  num* 
ber  of  factorfes  have  sprang  up  in  the  new  quarter  of  the  town, 
bat  the  silk-weaving  inaustrY  has  all  but  disapoearsd.  The  canton 
forms  a  ringk  administrative  district,  which  comprises  eleven 
communes,  ihe  l^slature,  or  Kanlonsrai^  has  one  member  to 
every  3So  inhabitants,  and  the  seven  members  of  the  exocutix-e,  or 
Regumnitral,  are  elected  directly  by  popular  vote,  proportional 
representation  obtaining  in  both  cases  if  more  than  two  membets 
are  10  be  elected  in  the  same  electorsl  district  to  posu  in  the  same 
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nendmcnli  to  the  ontoiul  confli 
! "  in  an  0!  bU1>.  to  be  cicmwJ 
.he  two  membermof  the  Federal  Su 
ember  ol  the  FedenI  KaUntiral,  • 


elected  by  «  popular  vote- 

The  eirlin  history  of  tfae  cxnton  is  pncliciJly  idenlical  witli 
thai  of  [t>  tapital  Zug  (see  below).  From  171B  to  1738  It  wai 
distracted  by  violent  disputes  nbotit  the  distribution  of  the 
Fiench  pensons.  Id  179S  its  inhnbitAi^ta  opposed  the  French, 
and  the  canton  lonned  part  ni  the  Tdlgiu.  and  later  of  one 
of  the  districts  oi  the  huge  ontOB  of  tbe  Waldsiitien  in  ihe 
Helvetic  republic  la  iSo]  h  resalned  iu  independence  at  a 
separate  canten,  and  by  the  conUilulioa  ol  1R14  the  "  Luidige- 
meinde,"  or  luembly  of  ill  the  dliieas,  which  had  eiiited  for 
both  dLttricts  ibCB  i]76,  became  ■  body  of  electors  to  chooc 
a  rantonal  cDUDci!.  The  relorm  movement  of  iSjo  did  luX 
affect  thecanton,  which  in  1S45  wall  member  ol  the  Sonderbund 
and  shared  in  the  war  0(1847.  In  i8tS  the  remaining  lunctions 
of  the  Lindigenieinde  were  aboliihed.  Both  in  1B48  and  in 
TB74  tlie  cutDs  voted  agarnit  tbe  acceptance  of  Ihe  federal 
constilutioDi,  The  constitution  of  i87]'76  was  amended  in 
iflSi,atidws>tep1acedbyaDe>ioneiD  1S94. 


:I-  I-    ■ 


jchmi.  DuKtnuL...  ^ 
Imm  1841:  A.  Luioir,  &  ■  Un 

(Lum™,   1S61):  Achilli     :  ■■    ;■     ■■;       ,  i. 

JCa»l.  2Kjt  (Ploillicini.  ,.-,.  H,  i<>,k-l,  („.  „i^„s  ,■.,..,- (C- 
•HIIHln  (Zaricli.  1901);  [■  K  iiBrilir,  Dir  Topi'crip'if  d  /<:iiL 
Zx,  4  parti  (Luceme.  l^i.,->  lU  Q.  Stiub,  Oct  Kunl.  2k«,  III';  ed. 
(?ii«.  iMs);  A-  SltOby,   I'i,  Atp-  ii<hI   Wtidtvi'lhsilall  -m  K  nl. 

i»8i).  '     (W.  A.  I),  '.  J 

antod  of  that  name,  a  ^cturcsque 
ID  at  tne  w.t.  comer  of  Ihe  Uke  of  Zug,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Zugerbcrj  (jiss  It.},  which  rises  gradually,  its  lower 
slopes  thickly  covered  with  fruit  trees.  Pop.  (1900)  £508, 
mainly  German-speaking  and  Romanists.  The  lake  shore  has 
been  embanked  and  forms  a  promenade,  whence  glorious  views 
oI  the  snowy  peaks  of  Ihe  Bernese  Oberland,  as  welf  as  of  Ilic 
Ri^  and  Pililus,  ut  gained.  Towards  iti  northerly  end  a 
monument  marks  the  spot  where  a  part  of  the  shore  slipped 
into  Ihe  lake  in  18S7.  Tlie  older  pan  of  the  town  is  nlher 
crowded  together,  though  only  four  ol  the  wail  towos  and  a 
small  part  of  the  town  walls  Kill  survive.  The  most  striking 
old  building  in  the  town  is  the  parish  church  of  St  Oswald  (late 
ijlh  century),  dedicated  to  St  Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria 
(d.  641),  one  ol  whose  anna  was  brought  to  Zug  In  1485,  The 
town  han,  also  a  1  jlh-centuiy  building,  now  houses  the  Hislsrhal 
■nd  Antiquarian  tluseum.  There  are  some  quaint  old  patnled 
bouses  (lose  by,   A  little  way  higher  up  the  hill-side  is  1  Capuchin 

(gainst  iL  Still  higher,  and  outside  Ihe  old  town,  is  the  fine  new 
parish  church  of  St  Michael,  consecrated  in  190J.  The  business 
quitter  is  on  the  rifing  ground  noith  of  Ihe  old  town,  near  the 
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meuule  "  hut  were  governed  by  one  bailiff,  abo  appointed  by  Ibe 
Habsburgs;  tbete  were  known  as  Ihe  "  Aeusier  Ami,"  and  were 
always  favouably  diqnaed  to  the  Confederates.  On  tbe  STtb 
of  June  1351  both  tbe  town  of  Zsg  and  the  Aeuiaer  Amt  cnlettd 
the  Swiss  Couledentiou,  Ihe  latter  bang  received  on  enetlr 
the  same  teRg*  as  Ibe  town,  and  not,  aa  was  uiusl  in  ib*  caw  ol 
country  districts,  as  >  subject  land;  but  in  September  tjs* 
Zug  had  to  acknowledge  ita  own  lords  again,  and  in  IJ55  (o 
break  off  its  connaioa  with  Ibe  league.  About  1364  tbe  town 
and  the  Aeuiser  Ami  wen  Rcovered  for  the  league  by  the  moi 
of  Schwyi,  and  from  this  time  Zug  took  part  as  a  full  member 
in  all  Ihe  acts  of  Ihs  league.  In  1379  the  Gtrraan  king  Wencc*- 
laus  exempted  Zug  from  aJl  external  jurlsdicliDns»  and  fa  13S0 
Ibe  Hibsburgs  renounced  Iheir  daims,  rotrving  only  in  annnal 
payment  ol  Iwealy  sjlvo-  marka,  and  this  came  to  u  end  fa 
141 S.  In  1400  Wencolaua  gave  all  criminal  Jurisdiction  to  Ibe 
town  only.  The  Aeusier  Ami  Ihsi,  in  1404,  daiined  that  tbe 
banner  and  seat  of  Zug  shonkl  be  kept  in  one  ol  tbe  country 
disIricCs,  and  were  ufqioRed  in  this  claim  by  Scbwyi.  Tbe 
matter  WIS  finally  settled  in  1414  by  aibltralion  and  ihe  burner 
was  lo  be  kept  in  the  town.  Finally  in  141;  the  light  of  etcctins 
their  "  lindammann  "  was  gives  to  Zug  by  Ibe  Confederates, 
and  a  sham  in  the  criminal  juiisdlciion  wi*  gnuted  to  tbe 
Aeusier  Amt  by  Ihe  Cennan  king  Sigismund.  In  I3S5  Zug 
joined  the  league  of  the  Swatuan  dtiei  igunsi  loqjold  of 
Habsburg  and  shared  in  the  victory  of  Sempacb,  aa  well  IS  in 
the  various  Argoviin  (i<is)  and  Thurgovian  (1460)  cODqueala 
of  the  Confederates,  and  later  in  those  in  Italy  (1511);  having 
already  taken  part  in  Ihe  occupation  of  Ibe  Val  d'Osiola.  Be- 
tween IJ79  (Walchwil)  and  1477  (Cham)  Zug  had  acquired 
varioui  disUJcta  in  her  own  neighbouihood,  piindpaDy  lo  the 
north  and  the  west,  which  wve  ruled  till  1798  by  [be  town 
alone  as  subject  lands.  At  the  time  of  tbe  Reformation  Zug 
dung  to  the  old  laith  and  wu  a  member  of  Ihe  "  ChtiitKcbe 
Vereinigung"  of  1519.  In  ijSiS  it  became  a  member  ol  the 
Golden  League.  IW.  A.  B.  C.) 

ZUO,  LIKE  OP,  one  Bf  tbe  minor  Swiss  Uei,  on  Ihe  out- 
skirts ol  tbe  Alps  and  N.  of  thai  of  Lucerne.  Probably  at  some 
former  date  it  was  coDnectcd  by  means  ol  the  Lake  ol  Lowen 
and  the  plain  of  Blunneo  with  the  Lake  of  Luceme.  At  present 
it  it  formed  by  the  As,  which  descends  from  the  Ri^  and  enters 
Ihe  southern  eiUemity  ol  the  lake.  The  Lone  pours  its  walcn 
lata  the  lake  at  iU  aortbetn  eitremity,  but  i\  m.  further  W. 
issues  from  the  lake  to  pumie  its  course  towards  Ihe  Reusi. 
The  Lake  of  Zug  has  an  area  ol  about  15  sq.  m.,  is  about  9  m. 
in  lengLh,  i\  m,  in  breadth,  and  has  a  maximum  depln  ol  650  ft., 
while  its  surface  is  136S  It.  above  sea-leveL  For  the  most  part 
Ihe  lake  is  in  Ihe  Cialon  of  Zug,  but  the  southern  end  is,  to  the 
of  i\  sq.  m.,  in  that  of  Schwyi,  while  Ihe  Canto: 


»  N.  of  Ii 


.    Toward 


lake  the  Rigi  descends  rather  sleeplj 
to  Ihe  water's  edge,  while  part  ol  its  east  shore  forms  a  narrow 
levd  band  at  the  foot  of  Ihe  Rossberg  (3 194  ft .}  and  the  Zugerberg. 
At  its  northern  end  the  shores  are  neariy  level,  while  on  the  west 
shore  Ihe  wooded  promontoiy  of  Buonis  (with  its  casllei,  old 
and  new)  projects  picturesqtKly  into  Ihe  watcn.  Tbe  prindpal 
place  on  the  lake  is  the  town  ol  Zug,  whence  a  lailway  (formerly 
pan  of  the  St  Gotihard  main  route]  runt  along  its  eastern 
shore  past  Walchwil  to  Arth  at  its  south  end,  which  is  con- 
nected by  a  sleam  tramway  with  the  Arih-Coldau  station  ol  Ibe 
St  Gotihard  line.  This  line  runs  from  Arlh  along  the  western 
shore  to  Immensce,  where  it  bean  S.W.  to  Lucerne,  while  Irom 
Immensee  another  railway  leads  [at  Gist  some  wiy  Inm  the 
thoie)  to  Cham,  3  m.  W.  ol  Zug.  The  first  steamer  was  placed 
on  Ihe  lake  in  1851.  Many  fish  (including  pike  and  cup  of 
considerable  wrighls)  are  taken  in  the  lake,  which  is  especiatly 
famous  by  reason  of  a  peculiar  kiod  of  trout  (Salmo  nltdiinu, 
lociily  called  Raid!).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ZUHAfR  IZubaIr  ibn  Abl  Sulmt  Rabf  a  ul-hluaanll  (Glh 
ccnluiy),  one  of  the  si>  greit  Arabian  pre-Islamic  poets.  Oi 
hii  life  practically  nstMng  is  known  save  that  be  belonged  lo 
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a  tnmtfy  of  poette  power;  his  8tet>father,  Aus  ibn  Hajar,  his 
sister,  KhansA,  and  his  son,  Kz.'h  ibn  Zuhair,  were  all  poets  ol 
eminence.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  long,  and  at  the  a^e  o£ 
one  hundred  to  have  met  Mahomet.  His  home  was  in  the  land 
of  the  BanI  GhatafSn.  His  poems  are  characteri2ed  by  their 
peaceful  nature  and  a  sententious  moralizing.  One  of  them 
is  contained  in  the  MoaUakik 

As  a  iferhole  his  poems  have  been  published  by  W.  AUwardt  b  hb 
Tile  Diwaus  of  the  six  Artcieni  Arabic  Poets  (London,  X870):  and 
with  the  commentary  of  aI-A*Um  (died  1083)  by  Count  Landberg 
in  the  second  part  of  his  Primeurs  arabes  (Leiden,  tSSaJL  Some 
supplementary  poems  are  contained  in  K.  DyrofT's  Zur  GesckiekU 
der  Oberlujerung  d€s  Zukairdiwans  (Munich.  1892).        (G.  W.  T.) 

ZUIDER  ZEB,  or  Zuydes  ^ee,  a  land-locked  inkt  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  bounded  N.  by  the  diain  of  the  Frisian  Islands, 
and  W.»  S.,  and  £.  by  the  provinces  of  North  Holland,  Utrecht, 
Geldcrland,  Gverysei,  and  Friesland.  It  is  about  85  m.  long 
N.  to  S.,  and  from  10  to  45  m.  broad,  with  an  area  of  2037  sq. 
m.,  and  contains  the  islands  of  Marken,  Schokland,  Urk,  Wierin- 
gcn,  and  Gricnd.  In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the 
Zuider  (t.«.  Southern)  Zee  was  a  small  inland  lake  situated  in 
the  southern  part  df  the  present  gulf,  and  called  Fkto  by 
Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  other  early  writen.  It  was  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  belt  of  marsh  and  fen  uniting  Friesland  and  North 
Holland,  the  original  coast-line  being  still  indicated  by  the  line 
of  the  Frisian  Islands.  Numerous  streams,  induding  the 
Vecht,  Eem,  and  Ysel,  discharged  thdr  waters  into  this  lake 
and  issued  thence  as  the  Vlife  (Latin  Flettu),  which  reached  the 
North  Sea  by  the  Vliegat  between  the  islands  of  VUdand  and 
Terschelling.  fat  the  Lex  Prisouum  the  Vlie  (Fli,  or  Flehi)  is 
accepted  as  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of  the  East  and 
West  Frisians.  In  time,  however,  and  especially  during  the 
1 3th  ctotuiy,  high  tides  and  north-west  storms  swept  away  the 
western  banks  of  the  Vlie  and  submeiged  great  tracts  of  land. 
In  1170  the  land  between  Stavoren,  Teisl,  and  Medemblik  was 
washed  away,  and  a  century  later  the  Zuider  Zee  was  formed. 
The  open  waterway  between  Stavoren  and  Enkhuizen,  however, 
as  it  BOW  ezisU,  dates  from  140a  In  the  south  and  east  the 
destruction  was  arrested  by  the  hi^  sandy  shores  of  Gooi, 
Veluwe,  Voorst,  and  Gasterhind  in  the  provinces  of  Utredit, 
Gdderland,  Overysel,  and  Friesland  respectively. 

The  mean  depth  of  the  Zuider  Zee  is  11-48  ft.;  depth  in  the 
southern  basin  of  the  former  lake.  19  ft.:  at  Val  van  Urk  (deep 
water  to  the  west  of  the  island  of  Urk),  14I  ft.  If  a  line  be  cuawn 
frmn  the  island  of  Urk  to  Marken,  and  thence  westwards  to  Hoorn 
(North  Holland)  and  N.N.E.  to  Lemmer  (Friesland).  these  lines 
wni  connect  parts  of  the  Zuider  Zee  having  a  uniform  depth 
of  8  ft.  The  other  parts  on  the  coast  are  only  3  ft.  deep  or  less^ 
This  rfiallowneBs  of  its  watevs  serv«d  to  protect  the  Zuider  Zee 
(raa  the  invasioo  of  large  shipe  of  wv.  It  also  explains  how  many 
OBOe  flourishing  commercial  towns,  such  as  Stavoren,  Medemblik. 
Enkhuizen,  Boom,  Monnikendam,  declined  to  the  rank  of  provincial 
tradii^  and  fishing  ports.  The  nsheries  of  the  Zuider  Zee  are  of 
considerable  impoftance.  Eighty  |)er  cent,  of  the  bottom  conrists 
of  sea  day  ami  the  more  recent  silt  of  the  Ysel;  so  per  cent,  of 
MUtd,  partly  ia  the  north  about  Urk  and  Enkhuizen,  partly  in  the 
south  along  the  high  shores  of  Gooi,  Vduwe,  &c  The  shallowness 
of  the  sea  and  the  character  of  its  bottom,  promising  fertile  soil, 
occasmned  various  projects  of  drainage.  The  scheme  rooommendea 
by  the  Zaider  Zee  Vcreeniging  (1886)  formed  the  subject  of  a  npon 
in  1894  by  a  state  commission.  The  prindpal  feature  in  the 
•cheme  was  the  building  of  a  dike  from  the  island  of  Wieringen  to 
the  coast  of  Friesland.  The  area  south  of  this  would  be  divided 
into  four  polders,  with  reservation,  howewer,  of  a  lake,  Veeimeer,  in 
the  centre,  whence  bnnchei.  would  ran  to  Ved  and  the  Zwoteche 
Dic^  to  Amsteidam.  and,  by  sluices  near  Wienngen,  to  the  northern 
port  of  the  sea.  The  four  polders  with  their  areas  of  fertile  soil 
would  be: — 

North-west  ptJder.  area  53.599  acres;  fertile  soil,  46,189  acres. 
South-west     „       H     77.854     ..         *.      M        08.715     .» 
South'cast      „       „  366.167     M         M      N      292,275     •• 
Nortb-east     .,       ..  125.599    „         „     „      120,763    „ 

The  Lake  Vselmeer  would  have  an  area  of  560  sq.  m.  The  gain 
would  be  the  addition  to  the  kingdom  of  a  new  and  ferrile  pro- 
vince <rf  the  area  of  North  Brabant,  a  saving  of  eif^naes  on  duces, 
diminution  of  inundations,  improvement  of  communication  between 
the  south  and  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  protection  of  isles  of  the 
■ei^  ftc.    The  co«cs  were  calculated  aa  foUows:  (1)  cadoaiag  dike. 


ihiices.  and  seguUtioa  of  ZwolKhe  Dim.  jCi,7te^ooo:  (a)  redana- 
lion  <^  four  polders,  £5,200.000:  (3)  defensive  works,  £400.000: 
(4)  indemnity  to  fishermen.  £180,000;  total.  i(j7.540.ooo. 

In  1901  the  government  introduced  a  bill  m  tne  States  General, 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  providing  for 
enclosing  the  Zuider  Zee  by  bttilding  a  dike  from  the  North  Hcdland 
coast,  through  the  Amstddiep  to  Wicrinnn  and  from  that  island 
to  the  Friesland  coast  at  Piaam ;  and  further  providing  for  the 
draining  of  two  porrions  of  the  enclosed  area,  namdy  the  N.W. 
and  the  S.W.  polders  shown  in  the  table.  The  entire  woric  wis 
to  be  completea  in  18  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £7^16,000. 
The^  bill  failed  to  become  law  and  in  consequence  of  financial  diffi- 
culties  the  project  had  not,  up  to  1910,, advanced  beyond  the  stage 
of  consideration. 

With  the  exceptkm  of  Griend  and  Schokland,  the  Islands  of  the 
Zuider  Zee  are  inhabited  bv  small  fishing  communities,  who  retain 
some  archaic  customs  and  a  picturesque  areas.  •  Urk  is  already 
mentioned  as  an  island  in  966.  The  inhabitants  of  Schokland  were 
compelled  to  leave  the  island  by  order  of  the  state  in  185^.  it  bdng 
considered  insecure  from  Inundation.  The  island  of  Gricnd  (or 
Grind)  <moe  boasted  a  walled  town,  whidi  was  destroyed  by  flood 
at  the  end  of  the  t3tfa  centusy.  But  the  island  continued  for  some 
centuries  to  serve  as  a  pasturage  for  cattle,  giving  its  name  to  a 
well-known  description  of  cheese.  Like  some  of  the  other  islands, 
sheep  are  still  brought  to  graae  upon  it  in  summeTi  and  a  large 
numoo'  of  birds'  eggs  are  collected  upon  it  in  spring.  Several 
of  the  islands  were  once  the  property  of  rdigious  houses  on  the 
mainland. 

The  British  Fordgn  Oftee  report,  Draming  «f  like  Zmidonm  (1901), 
gives  full  particulars  of  the  Dutch  government's  scheme  and  a 
retrospect  of  all  former  proposals.  See  also  De  ecanomische  bettekens 
van  de  afsluiUni  tn  droo^uing  der  Zuidenu  vom  Zuidenee-Vertin 
(2nd  ed..  1901),  and  D.  Beilct,  "  ht  dessichement  du  Zuideraee." 
Reo.  Geog.  \190a)  and  W.  J.  Tuyn,  Oude  Holitrndtckf  Dcfpem  aam 
de  Zuidenee  (Haarlem,  1900). 

ZULAt  a  small  town  near  the  head  of  Annesley  Bay  on  the 
African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  derives  its  chief  interest  from, 
ruins  in  its  vicinity  which  are  generally  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  ancient  emporium  of  Adulis  CAiovMf,  'AdovXaf ),  the 
port  of  Arum  iq.v.)  and  chief  outlet  m  the  eariy  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  for  the  ivoiy,  hides,  skves  and  other  eiporta 
of  the  interior.  Coeaua  Indicopleustes  saw  here  an  inscription 
of  Ptolemy  Energetes  (>47-2a2  B.C.);  and  hence,  as  the  esriiest 
mention  of  Adulis  is  found  in  the  geographets  of  Uie  first  centuiy 
Aj>.,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  town  must  have  previous^ 
existed  under  another  name  and  may  have  been  the  Berenice 
Panchrysus  of  the  Ptolemies.  Described  by  a  Gnck  merchaat 
of  the  time  of  Vespasian  as ''  a  well-arranged  market,"  the  place 
has  been  for  centuries  buried  under  sand.  The  niins  visible 
ladode  a  temple,  obeUska  and  numesous  irsgmenta  of  columns ' 

In  1857  an  agreement  was  entered  Into  by  Deja}  Nc 
chief  of  Tiffr^,  in  revolt  against  the  Negus  Theodore  of  A  ^ 
to  cede  Zuia  to  the  Frenrh.    Negusye  was  ddeated  by  Theodore, 


]  Neguiye,  a 
of  Abyssinia, 


and  the  commander  of  a  French  cruiser  sent  to  Annesley  Bay 
in  1859  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Uo  farther  steps 
were  taken  by  France  to  assert  its  sovereignty,  and  Zula  with  tne 
neighbouring  coast  passed,  nominally,  to  Egypt  in  1866.  Zula 
was  the  place  where  the  British  expedition  <m  1867-68  against 
Theodore  disembarked.  Annesley  Bay  affording  safe  and  ample 
anchorage  for  the  largest  ocean-going  vessels.  The  road  made 
bjr  the  British  from  Zula  to  Senaf^  on  the  Abyssinian  plateau  is 
still  in  use.  The  authority  of  Egypt  having  lapsed,  an  Italian 
protectorate  over  the  district  of  Zuu  was  proclaimed  in  z888,  and 
in  1890  it  was  incorporated  in  die  colony  01  Eritrea  (q.v.). 

See  Eduard  Rappdl,  Rets*  in  Abysiinieu,  i.  266  (1838) :  G.  Roblfs 
in  Zeitschr.  d,  Cesett,  /.  Erdkunde  in  BeHin,  iil.  (ifeS).  and.  for 
further  references,  the  editions  of  the  Periplns  by  C.  MQller  {fkog, 
Gr.  iiin.,  L  2m)  and  Fabricius  (1883).  Consult  also  Ethiopia: 
The  Jixnmiie  Ktngi^m, 


ZUiOAOA,  IGKACIO  (i$70-  ),  Spanish  painter, 
bom  at  Eibar,  in  the  Basque  oonntiy,  the  son  of  the  metal- 
worker and  damascener  Pladdo  Zuloaga,  and  grandson  of  the 
organiser  and  dtnctor'of  the  nyal  armoury  in  Madrid.  The 
career  chosen  for  him  by  his  father  was  that  of  an  architect, 
and  with  this  object  in  view  be  was  sent  to  Kome,  where  he 
immediately  foUowed  the  strong  impulse  that  kd  him  to  paint- 
ing. After  only  six  months'  woirk  be  oxnpleted  his  fint  picture, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  xSga  Contfaraing 
his  studies  in  Paris,  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  Gauguin  and 
Tottloose  Lantrec.  Only  on  hii  return  to  his  native  soil  he 
found  hii  tme  style,  which  it  baaed  00  the  national  Spanish 


k  of  Veluquei,  Zutbtrai 
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InditioD  eirbodied  la 

GrccO)  aod  GoyL  His  own  country  was  slow  in  ncknovrledging 
the  young  ftittst  whose  Blroug,  decontive.  rugged  style  wu  the 
very  aegitioa  at  Uic  &ijns  of  tuch  well-known  modem  Spanish 
■rtiitt  i»  Fortuny,  Madiuo^  uid  BenUturc.  It  was  fint  in 
Puis,  aod  tben  in  Bnissels  and  othei  coutinenlal  act  ccnircs, 
that  ZuJoaga  was  hailed  by  the  nlonuen  as  the  legenerator  of 
Spanish  national  alt  and  as  the  teadec  ol  a  school.  He  is  now 
[cpieMQied  in  almut  every  great  continental  galleiy.     Two 

Museum  ("Avaul  la  Cotrida"),  and  one  CDx  Poet  Don 
Miguel")  at  the  Vinuin  Calleiy.  The  Pau  Muieuni  owns  an 
Intemtiog  portrait  of  h  lidy,  the  BaKtlona  Munidpal  Muieum 
the  imporianl  gtoup  "  Amio,"  the  Venice  Gallery,  "  Madame 
Louise";  the  Berlin  Gallery,  "The  Topen."  Other  exainplei 
ue  in  the  Budapest,  Stutlgirt.  Ghent  and  Poiea  giUeriea 
■ad  in  rawy  important  private  collcclions. 

A  fully  illuitrued  uxnunt  of  the  artist  uid  hii  work,  by  M.  Ulrillo. 
Uipublshcd  inaip«i:il  number  of  forKi  (Bvatomi,  1907). 

ZDLDLAHD,  a  counliy  of  louth-euC  Africa,  fanning  the 
N.E.  part  oC  the  province  of  Natal  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
The  "  Province  of  Zuluhind,"  as  il  was  oBidally  styled  from 
1898  to  iqio.  Ilea  between  f6*  jo'  and  39°  15'  S.  and  30^  40' 
■nd  33*  E.,  and  has  an  area  of  io,4jo  sq.  m.  It  includes  in  the 
north  the  countiT  of  the  Ama  Tonga,  Zaambanland,  and  other 
t  part  of  the  former  Zulu  kingdom  and 
Irom  the  k>wer  T^igela  to  the  Bouthcm  fronUer 
le  East  Africa.  Bounded  S.R  by  the  Indian  Ocean 
ithasacoaitlineof  110  iS.  North  and  nortb-wcst  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Uttechl  and  Vryhdd  districts  of  Natal  and  by  Swatilsud 
lu  greattit  kngth  in  a  direct  lint  ii  iSs  m-,  its  ettatett  breadth 
105  m.    (For  map  see  South  Aiu[».'} 

Pkyiial  FhIimi.— Zululand  ii  pan  of  the  re^oo  of  hUlt  and 
ptatcaui  which  dctcend  seaward  from  the  DrakenibcTg^^be  greal 
mountain  chain  which  buttrewt  the  van  ubieland  af>BDcr  &iith 
AIrica.__  The  eoaac^  which  enrvet  to  the  N.E..  ia  marked  by 


_. _^ laner  etf  the  I 

n.  broad  with  a  depth  oTa  10  10  ft.    ,._ 

[nc  uL^du  iinrD  which  it  ta  lepamed  by  •andhills.  The  openjnji 
to  Ihe  tea.  S«  Luda  river,  fa  ai  the  Hxilh  end.  Kui  Late  I  e> 
fuRba'  nnrih.  En  Teagatanil.  It  ia  not  mare  than  half  the  lue 
of  Sc  Lucia  and  its  openinf  to  the  lea  ii  northward.  Be  >Kn 
Koal  and  St  Luda  laltei  tiea  Lake  SOuyl.  ckae  lo  the  (nail  but 
not  eoninuiikatinB  with  the  aea.  Hk  coast  plain  eiluidi  iidand 
from  S^y  ^  Incfeaainf  ia  width  nonhward,  the  whole  of  Tonga- 
land  betng  low  ^in^  The  rb(  of  the  eouolry  ta  occucnal  by  rangn 
of  bill*  and  twtaiu  aooo  to  aooo  ft.  above  ica  levFl.  Behind 
EabowK  la  tbe  KMth.  are  the  Enlumeid  HHIi  (jooo  ItO.  beyond 
which  Btretch  the  Nkarulhla  upbadi  (riilni  to  (joo  ft.)  den«ly 
wooded  la  parts  and  aboumfiag  In  Bat-toppM  hiDs  with  precipitoui^ 
Hdea.  Westward  of  tbe  uplanls  are  the  Kyudeni  HIDb  (sooo  Ft.), 
also  deoiely  voodcd,  liluated  Dear  the  JunctitHi  of  the  Buffalo 
and  Tugek.  rivera.  Farther  nnth,  ahmg  the  S.W.  frontier,  are 
[■aadblwana  and  the  Nqutu  hiUa.  To  the  N.W.  Ibe  Lebombo 
Mta.  (iSoo  to  Moo  ft.),  which  lepirate  Ihe  coast  plains  [ram  the 
interior,  aiark  the  frontier  between  Swasiland  and  Zulnland.  On 
their  casten  (Zululand)  side  Ihe  ilope  of  the  Lebombo  mountains 
is  gentle,  but  on  the  west  Ehry  tall  sbruptly  10  the  plajn- 

ThejgeDlo^eal  stiuclure  of  the  country  is  comparativdy  simple, 
cenaisting  in  the  main  of  plateaus  formed  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
resting  on  a  plalfonu  of  granitic  and  metaniorpblc  rocks  (see 
NaTu:CMotyt. 

The  country  is  well  walerrd  Riiliis  In  the  high  tablelands  or 
on  the  doptt  of  tbe  Drnhenaberg  or  Lebombo  mountains  tbe  riven 
in  their  upper  coune>  ban  a  great  slop*  and  a  high  vcfodty.  IiL 
tbe  OHM  iialna  they  become  de^  aad  aluggislL  Thar  mouihs 
■and  lura.  which  in  the  dry  season  dieck  Iheir 
Is  and  msjshea  irlileh  chaiaderiiE  the 

luntT  fioW^h^iE 


by  RicKaida  Bay.  For  a  considerable  oart  of  their 
Bl»d,  Buffalo  and  Tugela  rivers  [orm  tltTsW  frontJ 
W  (see TuGELA).    Therearo  numerousother  r 

C;'.'iSr™The'"'c!inaTe°'y"l"e"^'*Mt'  il   _ 

malaria  is  piivalenti  thai  ol  the  highlands  lempei 
summer  ''A''',;;^^^;^,'';,^'".  jnthejiiehn  cou^irj 
Jufv.'oni     "         " 
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m  win 

valleys 

HjlhT 

Tnu  ! 

iut7in.  inlhe  winter  monihi.     A 

and  olher  thoin  irces.    This  is  (k 
'^h?*sa'idhilhr^o™™  "Jo^* 

Iresh  S.E.  wind  is  lairlv 

nerally  known  M  Ihom- 
rivers,  at  5eir  mouths, 
They   cnnlain   stunted 

oresu,  the  Iraes  including 

"ilie  yd 

i;:«ty^ 

those  of 

del  tbe  lion  and  elephant,  found  in  the 

c  Nd»andwe  diiirici),  the  white  and  Ihr 
pard  panlher.  jackit  spotted  hyena,  aar 
mipala.  Inysls.  oribi,  baitebetstc,  kudu,  1 
ind  roanantebpe.duiker.&c.,haie^and  r 

^  4t  kori  bastard.  Ihe  koorhan,  turkey  bt 
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a  dwarf  hr 


InMahlanli — The  population  in  1904  "ss  esUmstal  at 
ajoocs  Of  these  only  s6js  lived  outside  the  aiea  devoted  to 
nat  ve  iocationa.  Tbe  white  population  nuubefcd  i6{ij.  Tbe 
vast  majority  of  the  natives  are  Zulu  (see  Kstfiu),  bat  theie 
IS  a  settlement  of  some  moo  BaEUtos  in  Ihe  Nqutu  district. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Zulu  militsry  uceodancr  early 
in  Ibe  igth  century  various  Zulu  hordes  luccewivcly  invaded 
and  ovema  a  great  part  of  eait-ccninl  Africa,  as  fat  as  and 
even  beyond  the  Lake  Nyass  disiricl.  Throughout  these  regiou 
tlicy  are  variously  known  as  Ma-Zliu,  Ma.RavI,  Wa-Ngoni 
(AngDoi),  MaUbek  (Ame-Ndebeli).  Ma-Viii,  and  Aba-Zanii. 
Such  waa  tlw  terror  iosplied  by  these  fierce  warriors  that  mmy 
ol  the  tribes,  mcb  as  the  Ws-Nindi  of  Hoiambique,' adopted 
the  name  of  their  conquerors  or  oppressors.  Hence  the  impno- 
lion  that  tlie  true  Zulu  are  far  more  numerous  nodh  of  the 
rapopo  than  has  ever  been  the  case.  In  most  placB  they  have 
tome  oitbict  or  absorbed  (n  the  aunounding  populations 
owing  to  their  habit  of  incotponting  piiionen  in  tlie  tribe, 
"ut  they  ilill  bold  their  ground  at  the  ruling  element  in  the 
Sion  tMtweai  tbe  Limpopo  and  the  middle  Zambesi,  which 
om  them  takes  the  name  of  Matabelelaod.  Tbe  dmmsiaiica 
id  history  ol  tbe  two  chief  migiaiions  of  Zulu  peoples  notth- 
srd  are  well  known;  the  MaUbele  were  led  by  lIoailikBtje 
(Um^gaii),  and  Ihe  Angoni  by  Sungandaba,  both  chiefs  o( 
Chaka  who  revolied  from  him  in  the  early  iglh  century. 
The  Zulu  poHHS  an  elaborate  system  of  laws  rcnlaliiif  tbe 
iherimnce  oTpenoiial  piopeitv  (which  cousins  chitdy  ol  caiile). 
le  cornplexicy  arising  from  the  pcaciitt  of  polygamy  aed  the 
■change  of  callle  nude  upon  maniage.  The  giving  of  caiile 
I  ihe  latter  cue  ii  gensilly  reTeired  to  as  a  barter  aad  sal'  iJ 
bride,  from  which  indeed  It  is  not  easily  distinguishable. 


is  regarded  in  a  diffennt  light  by  tl 
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wnier  the  immediate  nde  of  iu  hetdman.  wbo  b  e  patriaich  reepon- 
•ible  for  the  good  behaviour  of  all  Us  memben.  Over  the  headman, 
whoM  authority  may  extend  to  more  than  one  kraal,  is  the  tribal 
chief,  and  above  the  tribal  chief  was  the  king,  whose  authority 
is  now  exerriscd  by  a  British  commisuener.  By  the  custom  of 
kUinpa  a  woman  carefully  avoids  meeting  her  husband's  parents 
or  tno  utterance  of  any  word  whkh  occurs  in  the  names  of  the 

Erincipal  members  of  her  husband's  family:  e.f.  if  she  have  a 
rother-io-law  named  U'Nkomo,  she  would  not  use  the  Zulu  for 
"  cow,"  inJumo,  but  would  invent  some  other  word  for  It.  The 
husband  observes  the  same  custom  with  regnrd  to  his  mother-ia> 
Uw.  The  employment  of  "  witch  doctoca  ^  for  "  smelling  out " 
criminals  or  aiatMoti  (usually  translated  "  wizards."  but  meaning 
evildoers  of  any  kind,  such  as  poisoners},  once  common  in  Zulu- 
land,  as  in  neighbouring  countries,  was  discouraged  by  Cetywayo. 
who  established  "  kraals  of  refuge  '*  for  the  reception  of  persons 
rescued  by  him  from  condemnation  aa  abatataH.  ^'  Smelling  out 
was  fimdly  tttpuesBed  by  the  British  in  the  eariy  years  of  the 
aoth  century.   (For  the  Zulu  speech,  see  Bantu  Lancuagbs.)     ^ 

rMmr.-~The  Zulus  live  m  kraals,  circular  enclosures  with, 
generally,  a  ring  fence  inside  forminz  a  cattle  pen.  Between  this 
fence  and  the  outer  fencing  arc  the  hots  of  the  inhahiranta.  The 
royal  kraal  for  a  considerable  period  was  at  Ulnndi,  in  the  valley 
of  the  White  Umfolosi.  The  last  king  to  occupy  it  was  Cetywayo: 
Dinizulu's  kraal  was  farther  north  near  the  Ndw^ndwe  magistracy. 
The  chief  white  settlements  are  Eshowe  and  Melmoth.    Eshowe 


which  Col.  Pearson  was  besieged  by  the  Zulus  in  1879,  and  was 
laid  ottt  in  1883.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  well-wooded 
yi«yff  sufi  lias  a  bradng  diroate.  Two  hundred  acres  of  forest 
bod  in  the  centre  of  the  town  have  been  reserved  as  a  natural 
park.  Melmoth.  25  m.  N.N.E.  of  Eshowe,  lies  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  farmed  by  Boers.  Somkele  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
St  Lucia  coal-fields  district.  Nkandhia  ia  a  small  settlement  in 
the  aouth-west  of  the  country. 

CinmnmiscalSMW.— Notwithstanding  ita  210  m.  of  coast-line  Znlu- 
land  possesses  no  harbours.  Thirty-»x  miles  N.E.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Tugela  there  is,  however,  fairly  safe  anchora^  except  in 
S.S.W.  or  W.  winds,  about  1500  yds,  from  the  shore.  The  landing- 
place  is  on  the  open  sandy  beach,  where  a  small  stream  eatere  the 
aca.  This  landiiw-pbce  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  Port  Dum- 
ford.  It  was  used  to  land  stores  in  the  war  of  i87<^  Well-made 
roads  connect  all  the  magistracies.  The  Tugela  is  crossed  by 
well-known  drifts,  to  which  roads  from  Natal  and  Zululand  con- 
verge. Two,  the  Lower  Tugehi  and  Bond's  Drift,  are  both  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  Middle  Drift  is  36  m.  in  a  direct  line 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Tugela.  Rorkc's  Drift,  48  m..  also  in  a 
direct  line,  above  the  Middle  Drift,  is  a  crossine  of  the  Buffalo 
river  a  little  above  the  Tugela  confluence.  A  railway,  completed 
in  1904,  whflch  begins  at  Durban  and  crosses  into  Zululand  by  a 
bridfe  over  the  Jngela  near  the  Lower  Drift,  runs  along  the  coast 
bdt  over  neariv  level  country  to  the  St  Lucia  coal-fields  in  I^labisa 
m^istracy — 1&7  m.  from  Uurban,  of  which  08  are  in  Zululand. 
There  u  tdegrai>hic  communication  between  uie  magistracies  and 
town^pa  and  with  NataL 

/ndaitfrjst.— The  Zulu  gives  little  attmlion  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Their  main  w^lth  consista  m  their  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep.  They  nise,  however,  crops  of  maixe,  millet,  sweet 
potatoes  and  tobacco.  Sugar,  tea  and  coffee  are  grown  ^in  the 
coast  bdt  by  whites.  Anthracite  is  mined  in  the  St  Lucia  Bajr 
district,  and  bitarainous  coal  is  found  in  the  Nqutu  and  Kyudeni 
hilla.  Gold,  iron,  oopocr  and  other  minerals  have  also  been  found, 
but  the  mineral  wealtn  of  the  country  is  undeveloped.  There  is  a 
coMtderable  trade  with  the  natives  in  cotton  goods,  &c.,  and  numbers 
of  Zulu  seek  service  in  Natal.  (Trade  statistics  are  included  in 
tiKMe  of  Natal.) 

AdmmuiraHtm. — ^Zululand  for  provincial  purpoaes  b  yiveraed  by 
the  provincial  council  of  Natal;  otherwise  it  is  subject  to  the 
Union  parliament,  to  which  it  returns  one  member  of  the  House 
of  Assembly.  It  was  formerly  represented  in  the  Natal  legis- 
lature by  three  members,  one  member  sitting  in  the  Legislative 
Cottadl.  and  two  being  dccted  to  the  Legislative  Assemblv,  one 
each  for  the  districts  of  Eshowe  and  Mmoth.  Their  scaectioo 
and  election  were  governed  by  the  vaxne  laws  as  in  Natal  proper, 
and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Union  the  franchise  qualifications 
—which  practically  exclude  nativea  remained  unaltered.  The 
parliamentary  voters  in  1910  numbered  144a.  The  cncutive 
power  b  in  the  hands  ^of  a  civil  commissioner  whose  readence  b 
at  Eshowe.  Zululand  b  divided  into  eleven  magistracies,  and.  the 
district  of  Tongaland  (also  called  Mputa  or  Amaputaland).  In 
the  ana^istracies  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  and  inimnus  (headmen) 
i»  caereiaed  under  the  control  of  resident  magistrates.  The  Ama* 
Tonga  enjoy  a  larger  measure  of  home  rule,  but  are  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  civil  commissioner.  The  Ingwavuma 
macistxacy,  like  Tongaland,  formed  no  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Zola  lungs,  but  was  ruled  by  independent  chiefs  until  ita 
iaon  by  Great  Briuin  in  189s- 


With  tke  aieepfeton  df  Cha  townihipa  and  a  dbtrict  of  Emton- 
-ianeai  magbtracy  known  aa  "  IVoviso  B,"  ^  auinly  occupied  by 
Boer  farmere,  all  the  Und  was  vested  in  the  crown  and  very  Uttte 
has  been  parted  with  to  Europeans.  The  crown  lands  are,  in 
^ect,  natrve  reserves.  A  hut  tax  of  lis.  per  annum  b  levied  on 
an  natives.  The  taa  haa  to  be  paid  lor  each  wife  a  Zulu  may 
possess,  whether  or  not  each  wife  lias  a  separate  hut.  Since  1906 
a  poll  tax  of  £1  a  head  b  also  levied  on  all  males  over  eighteen, 
European  or  native. 

Hutory.— At  what  period  the  Zulu  (one  of  a  number  of 
closely  aUied  septa)  fixst  reached  the  countiy  to  which  tb^  have 
given  their  name  b  -uncertain;  they  were  probably  settled 
in  the  valley  of  the  )^^te  Umfoloai  river  at  the  bei^ning  cl 
the  ijtH  century,  and  they  take  their  name  from  a  chief  who 
flourished  about  that  time.  The  eariiest  record  of  contact 
between  Europeans  and  the  Zulu  race  b  believed  to  be  the 
account  of  the  wreck  of  the  "Doddington"  in  1756.  The 
survivon  met  with  hoqntable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
natives  ol  Natal,  and  afterwards  proceeded  up  the  coast  to 
St  Luda  Bay.  ThQr  desoibe  the  natives  as  "  wty  proud  and 
hau^ty,  and  not  so  accommodating  as  those  lately  left" 
They  <^cred  from  the  other  natives  in  the  superior  neatness 
of  their  method  of  preparing  their  food,  and  were  more  cleanly 
in  their  persons,  bathhig  eveiy  morning,  apparently  as  an  act 
of  devotion.  Their  chid  pride  seemed  to  be  to  keep  their  hair 
in  order.  It  b  added  that  they  watched  strictly  over  their 
women. 

At  the  dose  of  the  i8th  century  the  Zulu  were  an  unimportant 
tribe  numbering  a  few  thousands  only.  At  that  time  the  most 
powerful  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  was  the  Umtetwa  (mTetwa 
or  Aba-Tetwa)  which  dwelt  in  the  country  north-east  of  the 
Tugela.  The  ruler  of  the.  Umtetwa  was  a  chief  who  had  had 
in  early  life  an  adventurous  career  and  was  known  as  Dingbwayo 
(the  Wanderer).  He  had  lived  in  Cape  0)lony,  and  j^im 
there,  as  b  supposed,  had  observed  the  manner  in  oittm 
which  the  whites  formed  their  soldieis  into  disciplined 
regiments.  He  too  divided  the  young  men  of  hb 
tribe  into  impis  (regiments),  and  the  Umtetwa  became  a  formid- 
able military  power.  Dingbwayo  also  enoouraged  trade  and 
opened  relations  with  the  Portuguese  at  Delagoa  Bay,  bartering 
ivory  and  <»en  for  brass  and  bnds.  In  1805  he  was  joined  by 
Chaka,  otherwise  Tshaka  (bom  c  1783),  the  son  of  the  Zulu 
chief  Senzangakona;  on  the  latter's  death  in  x8zo  Chaka, 
through  the  influence  of  Dingbwayo,  was  chosen  as  ruler  of  the 
Ama-Zulu,  though  not  the  rightful  heir.  CHiaka  joined  in  hb 
patron's  raids,  and  in  xSis  the  Umtetwa  and  Zulu  drove  the 
Amangwana  across  the  Buffalo  river.  About  thb  time  Dingis* 
wayo  was  captured  and  put  to  death  by  Zwide,  chief  of  the 
Undwandwe  clan«  with  whom  he  had  waged  constant  war.  Th» 
Umtetwa  army  then  placed  themselves  under  Chaka,  who  not 
long  afterwards  conquered  the  Undwandwe.  By  the  incorpora- 
tion of  these  tribes  Cluka  made  of  the  Zulu  a  power- 
ful nation.  He  strengthened  the  regimental  system 
adopted  by  Dingiswayo  and  perfected  the  discipline  of  hb  army. 
A  new  order  of  battlo  was  adopted— the  troops  being  massdl 
in  crescent  formation,  with  a  reserve  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram ready  to  strengthen  the  weakest  point.*  Probably  CThaka's 
greatest  innovation  was  the  introduction  of  the  stabbing  assegai. 
The  breaking  short  of  the  shaft  of  the  assegai  when  the  weapon 
was  used  at  dose  quarters  was  already  a  common  practice  among 
the  Ama-Zulu,  but  Chaka  had  tlie  shaft  of  the  assegab  made 
short,  and  thdr  bUdes  longer  and  heavier,  so  that  they  could  be 
used  for  cutting  or  pierdng.  At  the  same  time  the  sbe  of  the 
shield  was  increased,  the  more  completely  to  cover  the  body  of 
the  warrior.   Military  kraaU  were  formed  in  which  the  warriors 

^  The  Boers  obtained  the  right  to  settle  in  this  district  in  virtue 
of  Proviso  B  of  an  aneement  made,  on  the  3and  of  October  1886, 
between  the  settlers  in  the  **  New  Republic  *'  and  Sir  A.  E.  Have- 
lock,  governor  of  Natal. 

*  Dr  G.  McCall  Theal  states  that  the  anceston  of  the  tribes 
living  in  what  b  now  Natal  and  Zulubnd  were  acquainted  with 
the  rcramcntal  system  and  the  method  of  attack  in  crescent  shape 
formation  in  the  17th  century.  Memories  of  these  customs  lingered 
even  if  the  practice  had  died  out.  Among  the  Ama-Xoaa  aeetioa 
of  Kaftn  they  appear  to  haw  bees  quite  unknown. 
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were  kept  apart  Members  of  a  regUnent  were  of  much  the 
same  age,  and  the  young  warriors  were  forbidden  to  many  until 
they  had  distinguished  themselves  in  battle^ 

Chaka  had  but  two  ways  of  dealing  with  iht  tribes  with 
whom  he  came  in  contaa;  either  they  received  permission 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  Zulu  nation  or  they  were  practically 
exterminated.  In  the  latter  case  the  only  persons  spared  were 
young  girls  and  growing  lads  who  could  serve  as  carriers  for 
the  army.  No  tribe  against  which  he  waged  war  was  able 
successfully  to  oppose  the  Zulu  arms.  At  first  Chaka  turned 
his  attention  northward.  Those  who  could  fled  before  him,  the 
first  of  importance  so  to  do  being  a  chief  named  Swangendaba 
(Sungandaba),  whose  tribe,  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Zulu,  was 
known  as  Angoni.  He  was  followed  by  another  tribe,  which 
under  Manikusa  for  many  years  nvtiged  the  district  around 
and  north  of  Delagoa  Bay  (see  Gazaiand).  Chaka  next  attacked 
the  tribes  on  his  southern  border,  and  by  1820  had  made 
himself  master  of  Natal,  which  he  swept  almost  clear  of  in- 
habitants. It  was  about  1820  that  Mosilikatse  (properly 
Um^likazi),  a  general  in  the  Zulu  army,  having  incurred  Chaka's 
wrath  by  keeping  back  part  of  the  booty  taken  in  an  expedition, 
Aed  with  a  Uirge  following  across  the  Dnketisberg  and  began  to 
lay  waste  a  great  part  of  the  country  between  the  Vaal  and 
Liimpopo  rivers.  Mosilikatze  was  not  of  the  Ztdu  tribe  proper, 
and  he  and  his  followers  styled  themselves  Abaka-Zulu.  Chaka's 
own  dominions,  despite  his  conquests,  were  not  veiy  extensive. 
He  ruled  from  the  Pongolo  river  on  the  north  to  the  Umkomanzi 
river  on  the  south,  and  inland  his  power  extended  to  the  foot 
of  tltt  Drakensberg;  thus  his  territory  coincided  almost  exactly 
with  the  limits  of  Zululand  and  Natal  as  constituted  in  1903. 
His  influence,  however,  extended  from  the  Limpopo  to  the 
borders  of  Cape  Colony,  and  through  the  ravages  of  Swangen- 
daba  and  Mosilikatxe  the  terror  of  the  Zulu  arms  was  carried 
far  and  wide  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

Chaka  seems  to  have  first  come  into  contact  with  Europeans 
in  1824.  In  that  year  (see  Natal)  he  was  visited  by  F.  G. 
jirHrMt  Farewell  and  a  few  companions,  and  to  them  he  made 
0ftb0  a  grant  of  the  district  of  Port  Natal  Farewell  found 
****•  the  king  at  Umgungindhlovu,  the  royal  kraal  on  the 
White  Umfolosi,  "  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  chiefs  and 
about  8000  or  9000  armed  men,  observing  a  state  and  ceremony 
in  our  introduction  little  expected."  At  this  time  an  attempt 
was  made  to  murder  Chaka;  but  the  wound  he  received  was 
cured  by  one  of  Farewell's  companions,  a  circumstance  which 
niade  the  king  very  friendly  to  Europeans.  Anxious  to  open 
a  political  connexion  with  the  Cape  and  British  governments, 
Chaka  entrusted  early  in  1828  one  of  his  principal  chiefs, 
Sotobi,  and  a  companion  to  the  care  of  J.  S.  King,  one  of  the 
Natal  settlers,  to  be  conducted  on  an  embassage  to  Cape  Town, 
Sotobi  being  commis^oned  to  proceed  to  the  king  of  England. 
But  they  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  Port  Elizabeth, 
and  three  months  later  were  sent  back  to  Zululand.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  Chaka  sent  an  army  westward  which  laid 
waste  the  Pondo  country.  The  Zulu  force  did  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  British  troops  guarding  the  Cape  frontier, 
but  much  alarm  was  caused  by  the  invasion.  In  November 
envoys  from  Chaka  reached  Cape  Town,  and  it  was  determined 
to  send  a  British  officer  to  Zululand  to  confer  with  him.  Before 
this  embassy  started,  news  came  that  Chaka  had  been  murdered 
(23Vd  of  September  1828)  at  a  military  kraal  on  the  Umvote 
about  fifty  miles  from  Port  Natal.  Chaka  was  a  victim  to  a 
conspiracy  by  his  half  brothers  Dingaan  and  Umthlangana, 
while  a  short  time  afterwards  Dingaan  murdered  Umthlangana, 
overcame  the  opposition  of  a  third  brother,  and  made  himself 
king  of  the  Zulu. 

BloodsUined  as  had  been  Chaka's  rule,  that  of  Dmgaan 
appears  to  have  exceeded  it  in  wanton  cruelty,  as  is  attested 
-^  by    several    trustworthy    European    travellers    and 

fii^fMH  uiCTciiants  who  now  with  some  frequency  visited 
Znhiland.  The  British  settlers  at  Port  Natal  were  alternately 
tffToriaed  and  conciliated.  In  1835  Dingaan  gave  permission 
»'  'kn  at  Port  Natal  to  csublisk  missionary 


stations  in  the  country,  in  return  for  a  promise  made  by  the 
settlers  not  to  harbour  fugitives  from  his  dominions.  In  1836 
American  missionaries  were  'also  allowed  to  open  stations;  in 
1837  be  permitted  the  Rev.  F.  Owen,  of  the  Church  Missioiuuy 
Society,  to  reside  at  his  great  kraal,  and  Owen  was  with  the  king 
when  in  November  1837  he  received  Pieter  Retief,  the  leader 
of  the  first  party  of  Boer  immigrants  to  enter  NataL 

Coming  over  the  Drakensberg  in  considerable  nnmbera 
during  1837,  the  Boers  found  the  land  stretching  south  from 
the  mountains  almost  deserted,  and  Relief  went  to  Anirm 
Dingaan  to  obtain  a  formal  cession  of  the  country  •/«*»  * 
west  of  the  Tugela,  which  river  the  Zulu  recognized  Botrm, 
as  the  boundary  of  Zululand  proper.  After  agreeing  to  RetieTs 
request  Dingaan  caused  the  Boer  leader  and  his  oompanions 
to  be  murdered  (6th  of  February  1838),  following  up  his  treachery 
by  slaying  as  many  as  possible  of  the  other  Boers  who  had 
ottered  Natal.  Afto'  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  avenge 
their  slain,  in  which  the  Boers  were  aided  by  the  British  settlers 
at  Port  Natal,  Dingaan's  army  was  totally  defeated  on  the 
x6th  of  December  .1838,  by  a  Boer  force  under  Andries  Pretoriua. 
(^)erating  in  open  country,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  with 
rifles  in  their  hands,  the  Boer  fanners  were  able  to  inflict  fearful 
losses  on  their  enemy,  while  their  own  casualties  were  few.  On 
"  Dingaan's  day  "  the  Boer  foree  received  the  attack  of  the  Zulu 
while  in  laager;  the  enemy  charged  in  dense  masses,  bdng  met 
both  by  cannon  shot  and  rifle  fire,  and  were  presently  attacked 
in  the  rear  by  mounted  Boers.  After  the  defeat  Dingaan  set 
fire  to  the  royal  kraal  (Umgungindhlovu)  and  for  a  time  took 
refuge  in  the  bush;  00  the  Boers  recros^ng  the  Tugda  he 
established  himself  at  Ulundi  at  a  little  distance  from  his  former 
capital  His  power  was  greatly  weakened  and  a  year  later  was 
overthrown,  the  Boers  in  Natal  (January  1840)  supporting  his 
brother  Mpande  (usually  called  Panda)  in  rebellion  against  him. 
The  movement  was  completely  succe^ul,  several  of  Dingaan's 
regimoits  going  over  to  Panda.  Dingaan  passed  into  Swaaland 
in  advance  of  his  retreating  forces,  and  was  there  murdered, 
while  Panda  was  crowned  king  of  Zululand  by  the  Boers. 

When  in  1843  the  British- succeeded  the  Boers  as  masters 
of  Natal  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Panda,  who  gav«  up 
to  the  British  the  country  between  the  i4>per  Tugela 
and  the  Buffalo  rivers,  and  also  the  district  of  St 
Lucia  Bay.  (The  bay  was  not  then  occupied  by  the  Bntish, 
whose  object  in  obtaining  the  cession  was  to  prevent  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Boers.  Long  afterwards  the  treaty  with  Panda  was 
successfully  invoked  to  prevent  a  German  occupation  of  the 
bay.)  No  sooner  had  the  British  become  possessed  of  Natal 
than  there  was  a  large  immigration  into  it  of  Zulu  fleeing  from 
the  misgovernment  <rf  Panda.  That  chief  was  not,  however,  as 
warlike  as  his  brothers  Chaka  and  Dingaan;  and  he  remained 
throughout  his  reign  at  peace  with  the  government  of  Natal.' 
With  the  Boers  who  bad  settled  in  the  Transvaal,  however,  he 
was  involved  in  various  frontier  disputes.  He  had  wars  with 
the  Swazis,  who  in  1855  ceded  to  the  Boers  of  Lydenburg  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pongolo  in  order  to  p^ce 
Europeans  between  themselves  and  the  Zulu.  In  X&56  a 
civil  war  broke  out  between  two  of  Panda's  sons,  Cetywayo  and 
Umbulazi,  who  were  rival  claimants  for  the  succesdon.  A 
battle  was  fought  between  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Togda  in 
December  1856,  in  which  Umbulazi  and  many  of  his  followers 
were  slain.  The  Zulu  country  continued,  however,  exdied  and 
disturbed  mitil  the  government  of  Natal  in  1861  obtained  the 
formal  nomination  of  a  successor  to  Panda;  and  Cetymiyo 
was  appointed.  The  agent  chosen  to  preside  at  the  nomination 
ceremony  was  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  Theophilus  Shepstone,  nHw 
was  in  charge  of  native  affairs  in  Natal  and  had  won  in  a 

*  Bishop  Schreoder,  a  Norwegian  missionary  long  resident  in 
Zululand,  gave  Sir  Bartle  Frere  uie  following  estimate  of  the  three 
brothers  who  suocewvely  reigned  over  the  Zulu: — **  Chaka  was  a 
really  great  man,  cruel  and  unscrupulous,  but  with  many  great 
qualities.  Dingaan  was  simply  a  beast  on  two  legs.  Panda  was 
a  weaker  and  le»  able  man,  but  kindly  and  really  ^teful.  a  very 
rare  quality  aaion^  Zulus.  lie  used  to  kiU  sometnoes,  bus  never 
wantonly  or  continuously." 
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Ronrkable  dcgieethe  respect  tnd  liking  of  the  Zuhi.  Putda 
<&ed  itt  October  187 1,  but  pncticftUy  the  fovenunent  of  Zuluhmd 
hmd  been  in  Cetywayo'e  hands  since  the  victoiy  of  1856,  owing 
both  to  political  cifcumstances  and  the  failing  health  of  his 
father.  Lb  1873  ^^  Zulu  natkm  appealed  to  the  Natal  govern- 
ment to  preside  over  the  installation  of  Cetjrwayo  as  king;  and 
this  request  was  acceded  to,  Sbepstone  being  again  dioaen 
as  British  representative.  During  the  wh<rfe  of  Panda's  reign 
the  oMidStion  of  Zululand  showed  little  improvement.  Bishop 
Colenso  visited  him  in  1857  and  obtained  a  grant  of  land  for 
a  misioB  station,  which  was  opened  in  i860,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Robertson,  who  laboured  in  the  countiy  for  many  years,  gaining 
the  confidence  both  of  Panda  and  Cetywayo.  German,  Nor* 
wegian  and  other  missions  were  also  founded.  The  number  of 
converts  was  few,  but  the  misnonaries  exercised  a  very  whole- 
some influence  and  to  them  in  measure  was  due  the  CMnparative 
miMness  of  Panda's  later  years. 

The  frontier  disputes  between  the  Zulu  and  the  Transvaal 
Boers  ultimately  involved  the  British  govenmient  and  were  one 
nkprnUB  ^  ^^  causes  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1879. 
wUi  tM0  They  concerned,  chiefly,  territory  which  in  1854  was 
proclaimed  the  republic  of  Utrecht,  the  Boers  who 
had  settled  there  having  in  that  year  ol^ained  a  deed 
of  cesrion  from  Panda,  In  i860  a  Boer  commis»on  was  ap- 
pointed to  beacon  the  boundary,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
from  the  Zulu  a  road  to  the  sea  at  St  Lucia  Bay.  The  com- 
misnon,  however,  effected  nothing.  In  1861  Umtonga,  a 
brother  of  Cetywayo,  fled  to  the  Utrecht  district,  and  Cetywayo 
assembled  an  army  on  that  frontier.  According  to  evidence 
brought  forward  later  by  the  Boers,  Cetywayo  offered  the 
farmers  a  strip  of  land  along  the  border  if  they  would  surrender 
his  brother.  This  they  did  on  the  condition  that  Umtonga's 
Bfe  was  spared,  and  in  i86x  Panda  signed  a  deed  making  over 
the  Iknd  to  the  Boers.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  strip 
added  to  Utrecht  ran  from  Rorke's  Drift  on  the  Buffalo  to  a 
point  on  the  Pongolo.  The  boundary  was  beaconed  in  1864, 
but  when  in  1865  Umtonga  fled  from  Zululand  to  Natal,  Cety- 
wayo, seeing  that  he  had  lost  his  part  of  the  bargain  (for  he 
feared  that  Umtonga*  might  be  used  to  supplant  him  as  Panda 
had  been  used  to  supplant  Dingaan),  caxuied  the  beacon  to  be 
removed,  the  Zulu  daiming  also  the  land  ceded  by  the  Swazis 
to  Lydenbuig.  The  Zulu  asserted  that  the  Swazis  were  their 
vasaak  and  denied  their  right  to  part  with  the  territory.  During 
the  yesr  a  Boer  commando  under  Paul  Kruger  and  an  army 
under  Cetywayo  were  posted  along  the  Utrecht  border.  Hos- 
tiUtasa  were  avoided,  but  the  Zulu  occupied  the  land  north  of 
the  Pon^oIo.  Questiou  were  also  raised  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  documents  agned  by  the  Zulu  concemmg  the  Utrecht 
strip;  in  1869  the  services  of  the  lieut.-govemor  of  Natal  were 
accepted  by  both  parties  as  arbitrator,  but  the  attempt  then 
made  to  settle  the  difficulty  proved  unsuccessful. 

Such  was  the  position  when  by  his  father's  death  Cetywayo 
iqjt.)  became  absolute  ruler  of  the  Zulu.  As  far  as  possible 
ftcfwi^e  be  revived  the  military  methods  of  his  uncle  Chaka, 
*^  and  even  succeeded  in  equipping  his  regiments  with 

firearms.  It  is  believed  that  he  instigated  the  Kaffirs  in  the 
Transkd  to  revolt,  and  he  aided  Sikukunj  in  his  struggle  with 
the  TransvaaL  Ifis  rule  over  his  own  people  was  tyrannous. 
By  Bishop  Schieuder  he  was  described  as  "  an  able  man,  but 
for  cold,  selfish  pride,  cruelty  and  untruthfulness  worse  than 
any  of  his  predecessors."  In  September  1876  the  massacre  of 
a  large  number  of  girb  (who  had  married  men  of  their  own  age 
•astoui  of  the  men  of  an  older  regiment,  for  whom  Cetsrwayo 
had  designed  them)  provoked  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the 
govenmient  of  Natal,  inclined  as  that  government  was  to  look 
leideDtly  on  the  doings  of  the  Zulu.  The  tension  between 
Cetywayo  and  the  Transvaal  over  border  disputes  continued, 
ftnd  when  in  1877  Britain  anneied  the  Transvaal  the  dispute 
was  transferred  to  the  new  owners  of  the  country.  A  commission 

*Untonga  had  been  originally  designated  by  Panda  as  hb 
coenor.    He  afterwards  served  in  the  Zulu  war  with  Wood's 


was  appointed  by  the  Ueat.  fOfvemor  of  Natal  in  February 
1878  to  report  on  the  boundary  question.  The  oommissi^m 
reported  in  July,  and  found  almost  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
contention  of  the  Zulu.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  then  Ifigh  Com- 
missioner, who  thought  the  award  "one-aded  and  unfiir  to 
the  Boeis  "  (Martineau.  Life  of  Frere,  ii.  six.),  stipulated  that, 
on  the  land  being  given  to  the  Zulu,  the  Boers  Hvxng  on  it 
should  be  compensated  if  they  left,  or  protected  if  they  remained. 
CetjTwayo  (who  now  found  no  defender  in  Natal  save  Bishop 
Colenso)  was  in  a  defiant  humour,  and  permitted  outrages  by 
Zulu  both  on  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  borders.  Frere  was 
convinced  that  the  peace  of  South  Africa  rould  be 

preserved  only  if  the  power  of  C^ywayo  was  curtailed. 

Therefore  in  forwarding  his  award  on  the  boundary-  te«. 
dispute  the  High  Commissioner  demands!  that  the  ^jlJj^JT 
military  ^stem  should  be  lemodelled.  The  youths 
were  to  be  allowed  to  many  as  they  came  to  man's  estate  and 
the  regiments  were  not  to  be  called  up  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  coimdl  of  the  nation  and  also  of  the  British  government. 
Moreover,  the  missionaries  were  to  be  unmolested  and  a  British 
resident  was  to  be  accepted.  These  demands  were  made  to 
Zuhi  deputies  on  the  xith  of  December  1878,  a  definite  reply 
being  required  by  the  3i8t  of  that  month. 

Cetjrwayo  returned  no  answer,  and  in  January  1879  *>  British 
force  under  General  Thesiger  (Lord  Chelmsford)  invaded  Zulu- 
land.  Lord  Chelmsford  had  under  him  a  force  of  5000 
Eun^jeans  and  8aoo  natives:  3000  of  the  hitter  were  employed 
in  guarding  the  frontier  of  Natal;  another  force  of  1400  Euro- 
peans and  400  natives  were  stationed  in  the  Utrecht  district. 
Three  columns  were  to  invade  Zululand,  from  the  Lower  Tugela, 
Rorke's  Drift,  and  Utrecht  respectively,  their  objective  being 
Ulundi,  the  royal  kraal.  Cetywayo's  army  numbered  fully 
40,000  men.  "Hie  entry  of  all  three  columns  was  unopposed. 
On  the  a  2nd  of  January  the  centre  column  (1600  Europeans, 
S500  natives),  which  had  advanced  from  Rorke's  Drift,  was 
encamped  near  Isandhlwana;  on  the  morning  of  tagm^ku 
that  day  Lord  Chdmsford  moved  out  with  a  small  waaa. 
force  to  support  a  reconnoitring  party.  After  he  had  lefti 
the  camp,  in  charge  of  Col.  Dumford,  was  surprised  by  a  Zulu 
army  nearly  xo,ooo  strong.  The  British  were  overwhelmed  and 
almost  every  man  killed,  the  casualties  being  806  Europeans 
(more  than  half  belonging  to  the  a4th  regiment)  and  471  natives. 
All  the  transport  was  also  lost.  Lord  Chelmsford  and  the 
reconnoitring  party  returned  to  find  the  camp  deserted;  next 
day  they  retreated  to  Rorke*s  Drift,  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  an  heroic  and  successful  defence.  After  the  victory  at 
Isandhlwana  several  impis  of  the  Zulu  army  had  Kork»'a 
moved  to  the  Drift.  The  garrison  stationed  there,  '"^ 
under  Lieuts.  Chard  and  Bromhead,  numbered  about  80 
men  of  the  34th  regiment,  and  they  had  in  hospital  between 
30  and  40  men.  Late  in  Uie  afternoon  they  were  attacked  by 
about  4000  Zulu.  On  six  occasions,  the  Zulu  got  within  the 
entrenchments,  to  be  driven  back  each  time  at  the  bayonet's 
point.  At  dawn  the  Zulu  withdrew,  leaving  350  dead.  The 
British  loss  was  17  killed  and  10  woimded. 

In  the  meantime  the  right  column  under  Colonel  Pearson  had 
reached  Eshowe  from  the  Tugela;  on  receipt  of  the  news  of 
Isandhlwana  most  of  the  mounted  men  and  the  native  troops 
were  sent  back  to  the  Natal,  leaving  at  Eshowe  a  garrison  of  1300 
Europeans  and  65  natives.  This  force  was  hemmed  in  by  the 
enemy.  The  left  column  under  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  Evelyn 
Wood,  which  had  done  excellent  work,  found  itself  obliged  to 
act  on  the  defensive  after  the  disaster  to  the  centre  column.* 
For  a  time  an  invasion  of  Natal  was  feared.  The  Zulu,  however, 
made  no  attempt  to  enter  Natal,  while  Lord  Chelmsford  awaited 
reinforcements  before  resuming  his  advance.  During  this  time 
(March  the  rath)  an  escort  of  stores  inarching  to  Luiwbeig, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Utrecht  force,  was  attacked  when  en- 
camped on  both  sides  of  the  Intombe  river.  The  camp  was 
surprised,  6a  out  of  to6  men  were  killed,  and  all  the  stores  wore 

*With  the  column  were  40  Boers,  the  Uys  clan,  under  PSet 
Uys,  whoie  father  had  been  kOled  in  1838  in  the  wan  with  DiqgajUk 
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lost.  News  of  IsandhlwaoA  reached  RnglanH  on  tbe  ixth  of 
Februaxy,  and  on  the  same  day  about  to,ooo  men  were  ordered 
out  to  South  Africa.  The  first  troops  arrived  at  Durban  on  the 
i7lh  of  March.  On  the  29th  a  column,  under  Lord  Chelmsford, 
consisting  of  3400  Europeans  and  2300  natives,  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Eshowe,  entrenched  camps  being  formed  each  night. 
On  the  2nd  of  April  the  camp  was  attacked  at  Ginginhlovo,  the 
Zulu  being  repubed.  Their  loss  was  estimated  at  1200  while 
the  British  had  only  two  killed  and  52  wounded.  The  next 
day  Eshowe  was  relieved.  Wood,  who  had  been  given  leave 
to  make  a  diversion  in  northern  Zululand,  on  the  28th  of  March 
occupied  Hlobane  (Inhlobane)  mountain.  The  force  was,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  retreat  owing  to  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  main  Zulu  army,  which  nearly  outflanked  the  British. 
Besides  the  loss  of  the  native  contingent  (those  not  killed 
deserted)  there  were  100  casualti^  among  the  400  Europeans 
engaged.^  At  mid-day  next  day  the  Zulu  army  made  a  desperate 
attack,  Ustiag  over  four  hours,  on  Wood's  camp  at  Kambula; 
the  enemy — over  20,000  strong — ^was  driven  off,  losing  fully 
1000  men,  whfle  the  British  casualties  were  18  killed  and 
65  wounded. 

By  the  middle  of  April  nearly  all  the  reinforcements  had 
reached  Natal,  and  Loid  Chelmsford  reorganized  his  forces. 
The  ist  division,  under  major-general  Crealock,  advanced  along 
the  coast  belt  and  was  destined  to  act  as  a  support  to  the  2nd 
division,  under  major-general  Newdigate,  which  with  Wood's 
flying  colunm,  an  independent  unit,  was  to  march  on  Ulundi 
from  Rorke*s  Drift  and  Kambula.  Owing  to  difficulties  of 
transport  it  was  the  beginning  of  Jime  before  Newdigate  was 
ready  to  advance.  On  the  ist  of  that  month  the  prince  imperial 
of  France  (Louis  Napoleon),  who  had  been  allowed  to  accompany 
the  British  troops,  was  killed  while  out  with  a  reconnoitring 
party.  On  the  ist  of  July  Newdigate  and  Wood  had  reached 
the  White  Umfolosi,  in  Uie  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  During 
their  advance  messengers  were  sent  by  Cetywayo  to  treat  for 
peace,  but  he  did  not  accept  the  terms  offered.  Meantime  Sir 
Garnet  (afterwards  Lord)  Wolseley  had  been  sent  out  to  super- 
sede  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  he 
^"^  reached  Crealock's  headquarters  at  Port  Dumford. 
But  by  that  time  the  campaign  was  practically  over.  The  2nd 
division  (with  which  was  Lord  Chebnsford)  and  Wood's  column 
crossed  the  White  Umfolosi  on  the  4th  of  July— the  force 
numbering  4200  Europeans  and  1000  natives.  Within  a  mile 
of  Ulundi  the  British  force,  formed  in  a  hollow  square,  was 
attacked  by  a  Zulu  army  numbering  12,000  to  15,000.  The 
battle  ended  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the  British,  whose  losses 
were  about  xoo,  while  of  the  ZiUu  some  x.soo  men  were  killed 
(see  Uluiidi). 

After  this  battle  the  Zulu  army  dispersed,  most  of  the  leading 
chiefs  tendered  their  submission,  and  Cetywayo  became  a 
W9t9^v*»  fugitive.  On  the  27th  of  August  the  king  was  cap- 
Mttto-  tured  and  sent  to  Cape  Town.  His  deposition  was 
•••*•  '  formally  announced  to  the  Zulu,  and  Wolseley  drew 
up  a  new  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
Chaka  dynasty  was  deposed,  and  the  Zulu  country  portioned 
among  eleven  Zulu  chiefs,  John  Durm,'  a  white  adventurer, 
and  Hlubi,  a  Basuto  chief  who  hati  done  good  service  in  the  war. 
A  Resident  was  appointed  who  was  to  be  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  chiefs  and  the  Britbh  government. 
This  arrangement  was  productive  of  much  bloodshed  and 
disturbance,  and  in  1882  the  British  government  determined 
to  restore  Cetywayo  'to  power.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
blood  feuds  had  been  engendered  between  the  chiefs  Usibepu 

'For  his  action  on  this  oceasion  Colonel  (afterwards  General 
Sir)  Redven  Buller,  who  was  Wood's  principal  assistant,  recdved 
the  V.C,    Pict  Uyt  was  among  the  slain. 

'  Dunn  wag  a  son  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Natal  and  had 
largely  Identified  himself  with  the  Zulu.  In  1856  he  fought  for 
Umbulaai  against  Cetywayo,  but  was  high  in  that  monarch's  favour 
at  the  tine  of  his  ooronation  in  1873.  When  Frere's  ultimatum 
was  deUyeied  to  Cetvwayo,  Dunn,  with  3000  followers,  crossed  the 
Tu^la  into  Natal  (xoth  of  January  1879).  In  x888  he  fought 
against  Dinisalu. 


(Zibebu)  and  Hamn*-on  the  one  side  a«d  cJie  tdb^  mh» 
ported  the  ex-king  and  his  family  on  the  other.  Celyw^yo^ 
party  (who  now  became  known  as  Usutus)  suffeied  aemeljr 
at  the  hands  of  the  two  chiefs,  who  were  aided  by  a  hBjtd  of 
white  freebooters.  When  Cetywayo  was  restoced  Uaibepa 
was  left  in  possession  of  his  territory,  while  Dunn's  bad  and 
that  of  the  Basuto  chief  (the  country  between  the  TugeU  aad 
the  Umhlatuzi,  ue.  adjoining  Natal)  was  constituted  »  reserve, 
in  which  locations  were  to  be  provided  for  Zulu  imviUing  to 
serve  the  restored  king.  This  new  arranflemont  proved  u 
futile  as  had  Wolseley's.  Usibepu,  having  created  a  fcimkiable 
force  of  well-armed  and  trained  warriors,  and  being  left  aa 
independence  on  the  borders  of  Cetywayo's  territory,  viewed 
with  displeasure  the  re*installation  of  his  focmer  king,  and 
Cetywayo  was  desirous  of  humbling  his  relative.  A  colUsioa 
very  soon  took  place;  Usibepu's  forces  were  victorious,  and 
on  the  22nd  of  July  1883,  led  by  a  troop  of  mounted  whitfes^ 
he  made  a  sudden  descent  upon  Otywayo's  kraal  at  Ulundi, 
which  he  destroyed,  massacring  such  of  the  inmates  of  both 
sexes  as  could  not  save  themselves  by  flight.  The  king  escaped, 
though  wounded,  into  the  Reserve;  there  he  died  in  Februazy 
1884. 

(>tywayo  left  a  son,  Dinizulu.  who  sou^^t  the  swsHinfff  of 
some  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  against  Usibepu,  whom  he  defeated 
and  drove  into  the  Reserve.  These  Boers,  led  by  Lukas  Meyer 
(1846-1902),  claimed  as  a  stipulated  reward  for  their  services 
the  cession  of  the  greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  central 
Zululand.  On  the  21st  of  May  the  Boer  adventurers  f^, 
had  proclaimed  Dinizulu  king  of  Zululand;  in  August  Mnr 
following  they  founded  the  "  New  Republic,"  carved  ■>'*'■'*■ 
out  of  Zululand,  and  sought  its  recognition  by  the  British 
government.  The  Usutu  party  now  repented  of  thdr  bad 
bargain,  for  by  the  end  of  1885  they  found  the  Boers  <-u»w»it^ 
some  three-fourths  of  their  country.  The  British  government 
intervened,  took  formal  possession  of  St  Luda  Bay  (to  which 
(Germany  as  well  as  the  Transvaal  advanced  claims),  caused  the 
Boers  to  reduce  their  demands,  and  within  boundaries  agreed 
to  recognize  the  New  RepubUc — whose  territory  was  in  1888 
incorporated  in  the  Transvaal  and  has  since  1903  fbrmod  tbe 
Vryheid  division  of  NataL 

Seeing  that  peace  could  be  maintained  between  the  Zulu 
chiefs  only  by  the  direct  exercise  of  authority,  the  British 
government  annexed  Zululand  (minus  the  New  Re- 
public) in  1887,  and  placed  it  imder  a  commissioner 
respon^le  to  the  governor  of  Natal.  In  the  following 
year  Dim'zulu,  who  continued  his  feud  with  Usibepu, 
rebelled  against  the  British.  After  a  sharp  campaign 
(June  to  August  1888),  the  Usutu  losing  300  kiUed  in  one 
encounter,  Dinizulu  fleid  into  the  Transvaal.  He  surrendered 
himself  to  the  British  in  November;  in  April  1889  he  and 
two  of  his  uncles  (under  whose  influence  he  chiefly  acted)  ware 
found  guilty  of  high  treason  and  were  exiled  to  St  Helena. 

Under  the  wise  administration  of  Sir  Melmoth  Osbom,  the 
commissioner,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Eshowe,  and  the 
district  magistrates,  the  Zulu  became  reconcfled  to  Britbh 
rule,  espccisJly  as  European  settlers  were  excluded  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  Large  numbers  of  natives  sought 
employment  in  Natal  and  at  the  Rand  gold  mines,  and  Zulu- 
land  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity  hitherto  unknown.  Order 
was  maintained  by  a  motmted  native  poflice  force. 

At  the  end  of  z888  and  at  the  banning  of  1890  some  small 
tracts  of  territory  lying  between  Zululand  and  Tmigaland, 
under  the  rule  of  petty  semi-independent  chiefs, 
were  added  to  Zuldand;  and  in  1895  the  territories 
of  the  chiefs  Zambaan  (Sambana)  and  Umtegixa, 
688  sq.  m.  in  extent,  lying  between  the  Portuguese 
territories,  Swaziland,  Zululand  and  Tongaland. 
added.  In  the  same  year  a  British  protectorate  was  declared 
over  Tongaland.  The  coast-line  was  thus  secured  for  Great 
Britain  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  PMtuguese  temiocy  at 

*  Both  these  chiefs  were  members  of  the  royal  family. 
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t  Afiicaa  Ktbowd. 
Id  iSgj  Sir  U.  tkboni  wu  tuimaikd  u  laldau  conunlirion 

.  . .     .     wai  of  tbe  Znhi.    At  the  dac  of  1S97  ZuIdIuhI,  I 

ttmM.     BVB  by  Uh  impBul  govsDDKnt  to  NhUI,  Aod  £ 

(tbcn  Hi)  C  J.  R.  Snindn  mi  ip|idn(cd  dvil 
<ii<IIBliM>iniii  c4  Ibe  pnviiKC,  iiHh  whost  gmn 
bcoi  usoducd  riace  lU;.  In  iSgtl  Dioiniu 
ntim  andvu  ■ud>i"cMFmuDaMlBdtuu.''  Ofidally  oie  of 
■na>l  cUcb  nb]«et  10  the  UDtnri  d  the  raidcnt  migiitnit*, 
kewM,  lo  iut,  Rgudtd  by  nxiM  ol  tba  Zohi  u  tba  h«d 

oodnd  «a  ihi  dda  of  order.  Disint  the  nr  of  tS^^i^a 
■here  wu  ■ome  Sghiinc  betvcea  the  labi  ind  tht  Boen,  pro- 
voked br  the  Boon  entstng  Zulu  tBTilnry.  A  Zulu  bad 
bavJm  bem  nided,  Iht  Zoln  ntiluled  ud,  nitRi  " 
vmH  Boct  eomiDUbdo,  fucceuM  Id  kittiii^  every  man 
la  Sqttember  i^i  Loul*  Both*  nuda  an  attempt  to  invade 
■Mr  Naul  by  my  at  Zululand,  but  the  uubbom  defence 

rwiMt  nude  by  lh«  touJI  pons  at  Itala  and  ftoapect  HDl, 
both  within  the  Zulu  border,  caused  him  to  give  np  the  project. 
Thnwchoot  the  mr  the  Zulu  ihowod  nvked  partiality  [or 
the  Biillafa  aide. 

At  iJk  tloH  el  the  war  the  Nalal  (owcnuoent  dedded.  to 
bDow  white  settlcn  hi  ceitain  dlMiicta  of  Zohilatid,  and  a  Lasdi 
DcUiaitBtion  Commiiaion  was  appc^nled.  The  ootnmiliion, 
however^  leported  (1(105)  that  four-fifllu  <]f  Zuhdaod  wal  un£t 
for  Enropean  habitatloD,  acd  the  remalDing  fifth  already  demdy 
populaiHl.  The  cooimissonm  urged  that  the  tribal  lyitetn 
■kouM  be  tnabilained-  Htuniioe  the  coal  minea  near  St 
Luda  Bay  mic  opened  up  and  caooecied  with  Dniban  by 


[  the  Zulu,  but  thii  was  rcKudcd  u 
al  alter  the  war.  In  1905  a  poll  tu  of  £1  00  all  adult 
.  wai  lDn»aed  by  the  Natal  IcgiidalaK;  tbis  lu  wu  the 
of  a  revdl  hi  i«ofi  uDont  the  latim  of  Katal, 
raaiB  "'*''  **"  largely  of  Zulu  aii|jn.  Bainbaata,  the 
^7  kadcT  of  the  revolt.  Bed  to  Zuhdand.  He  look 
'**''  TTfuge  id  the  dense  buAh  ra  the  Nkandhla  hi^itands, 

°***^*  where  Celywayo'l  grave  became  the  rallying-point 
ol  the  rtbeb,  who  in  April  were  johied  by  an  aged 
chief  named  Sigansndt  and  hi)  tiibe.  After  as  arduous  cam- 
paign, the  Natal  force  (about  jooo  strong)  being  comraanded 
by  Col,  Sir  Duncan  McKenrie,  the  ttbelEon  was  cnahfd  by 
July  1006,  without  the  aid  of  imperial  troopa.  Bamb&ata  was 
killed  in  battle  (June  loth);  his  head  was  cut  oS  for  purposes 
ol  identificatiOD,  but  afterwards  buried  with  the  body.  Siga- 
nanda  surrendticd,  la  aS  some  jsoo  Zuitu  were  kiUcd  and 
about  300a  lalen  prisoners,  the  majorily  of  the  piisonen  b«ng 
released  in  igo?  (see  further  Natu:  Hiilay).  Zululand  re- 
mained, however,  in  a  disturbed  condition,  and  a  number  of 
«rhite  traders  and  officials  were  murdered.  Dinizuhi  bad  been 
■ceased  ol  harbouring  Btmbuta,  and  in  December  1007  the  Natal 
gDveimaeBi  fell  justified  b  cbneng  bim  with  hi^  treason, 
murder  and  other  crimes.  A  mililuy  force  entered  Zuiuland, 
and  Diniiulu  surrendered  without  opposition.  He  wis  brought 
Id  trial  in  November  1908,  asd  in  March  1909  wu  found  guilty 
id  haibooring  rebels.    The  more  tcrioua  charges  against  him 
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hia  podtion  aa  a  govfnunest  induna, 
convicted  of  varioiia  oBe&ct*  and  aen- 
hia  nbl  Dbdiuhi  mi  defended 
by  W.  F.  Schisner,  a.pKmia  tl  C*pe  Celeaf,  iridle  Uln 
B.  E.  Coleuo  (a  dani^iter  o(  Biibop  Coleaao)  outttated  bendf 
tn  diawriai  in  the  jnm  oi  Naul  ud  Gnu  Britain.  On  the 
day  that  the  Unfcn  of  Sootb  AUca  na  «.i.Mi.h-l  (jut  ef 
Iby  1910),  the  Botha  mfnlKiy  wkaisd  Oiniauln  from  pcisoa^ 
He  in*  ntbteqoeatly  Kttled  on  a  fann  h  the  Tnoivaal  and 
l^via  a  pmdan  of  isee  a  yaar, 

BruJoaaanr.— BHddi  War  Ofica,  fViw  if  Mmmlltm  a» 
arwim,  ZulntaHl  {I«M)  and  i^rMl  .  .  .  EHOrMU  TtnfJamd  mM 


Zmlnlami  (IdM)  and  Frtai .  .  .  EHorHU  TrurBlamd  mud 
Zuitilimd  (190s);  Slptlt  «  04  FartiU  4  ZtMtmi  (CoL 
ni);  J.  S.  LiMe^  Jte(«r(«  Fan^  u  Nat/^  mmt  laiaiamt 


ieot-4.  A^fr<i'{Muicabiir(,  ioik);  a1  T.  Bryut,  A  Ziilii-£nrliii[ 
DiOiaury  mli  .  .  .  a  amait  i^oryif  Hi  i<du  i^ali  Inm  lln 
KtU  Ananl  Tima  (lyojl ;  a  McCTheal,  HtHiry  <^  &>&  ^rtca 
linct  ITM,  s  vola,  (loaB),  vsk  L  and  iv.  aie  ipeaally  valuabk 
lor  Zululand:  J.  Y.  <^b«D.  Tl.  Slort  ff  «•  zS^Maiitiburg. 
lOon:].  A.  FantT,  2iiM<n>t  nd  «•  Zilu.- lUr  Bidvfy.  MUG. 
tfuMbmu,  ItOdnrj  Adnh  »i^  Uth  cd.  iBtc).  For  mon  detaOed 
Hndy  cnniub  Sue  Banntncr,  flu—  AAcy  (1(30},  aad  aalbo- 
riliea  coUecled  in  Appendix;  A.  Dekcorgue,  rinvH  it  FAfriomt 
.fulnUc  (Parii.  I«a7^;  A.  F.  Gardiner.  SamtiKiii  Jmntj  la 
Ol  Z^i.  Cniury  (|»]6);  N.  laao,.  7>SHb  .  .  .  iacrifiH  M 
Oh  ZaalMi:  Iktii  Kammtn,  CmUmi,  tfc  (a  vok.  iSjeii  lilmlamt 
<m-lir  Dmim:  AeuuU  tf  Mr  Omm'i  YuU  te  ilir  (^pe  Town, 
ISBoJ:  Rev.  B.  Shaw,  Utmtnili  4  Sauk  Atna  (Itil};  Rev. 
G.  H.  Mi»o.  U!i  <tilk  l3u  2>l«  S  Haul  (itu)  ud  ZaUiiiJ.- 
aUiiiitH  TaiirU»^)--O.Lnat,AmniiaaZmStmiidAmaMiiat 
(3  :  .  '  '••^"■.•^^.iST.):~'-biipCOiaao,LamKtaaiaiamdllia 
A    .  Ii."  .'.:.':,  ."'[.nJory  daMiium  (Boeka  l.-iT., 

il:-.  M^S.  In  Cbnljl  Olfict  Ubrary.  Loodoo):  C.  Viin  (traot. 
Sr.-u  ihc  Dutch  by  BiUiop  Colenw),  aahaaya'i  DuUtmaa  (iBSo); 
BM'i.h  olhdal  rtimHH  at  .  .  .  On  Zafm  Wat  if  iSn  (iMi); 
A  '^rniini,  La  BxfUituma  ax^aiia  m  AMju:  Hia.  iSyv 
(f..ny  nail:  FnacaE.CelBUDtaiCtLZ.OumlajS.  Binary  ^ 
Or  ,-.Uu  WaiaiiiiuOTi^  (and ed.  lasilj F.  E. CoIehv.  Tb  Ana 

X"''-a'<<jZjHlCa>'>(lS8o):''^CctYWo'aStoiyo(  the  Zulu  Natioa,"' 
Jl;  -ri/Ian'i  tfd(Ui'H(lKol:M.  Eiider  Hacgard.  COymaya  and  kit 
•■-"Tun  (iMi):  B.  Miiloid.  nrewt  lb  Zaia  Camry 
lirr.  rofty  Y-rl  amaaa  O4  ZSut  (BoHOO,  iBoi); 
^  7<J^&W(lw6);W.Bo>iiian,  Tt( 

Roaamood  Soutbev,  ^Jorat  aiid 
See  alB  the  Liaii  al  Sir  Baitl* 


I,   J,   Tyler.  >«*y    Ya 
1  atfic'xal  lliltlary  Ripai 


ZDMAUCARRBQUI.  TBOMAI  (i7Sa-iiJ5),  Spanish  Caiiitt 

_  serai,  was  born  at  Ormaiitegnl  is  Navam  on  the  tqlh  of 

DecemberiiSS.   His falhei, FtanciiCD Auto^ Zomalactrregui, 

lawyer  who  poaaeaaed  aome  pnptny,  and  the  100  wai 

articled  to  a  aolidtor.    When  the  Fimch  invaaian  took  placa 

iSog  he  enlisted  at  Saiagoaa.     Re  loved  in  the  fiiil  Bete, 

tbe  battle  of  Tudda,  and  during  the  iccoDd  tiege  until  he  wai 

ken  prisoon  In  •  lonie.     He  tocceeded  in  earaping  and  in 

icking  bis  family  fn  Naviiie.    for  1  short  time  he  aerred 

th  Caspar  de  J  luregul ,  known  as  "  Tbe  Sbepberd  "( Elnutorl, 

le  of  Ibe  minor  gusrHlen)  leaden.    But  Zumalacinvgui,  who 

IS  noted  lor  his  grave  artd  siknt  diipositioii  and  his  strong 

religious  principlea,  disliked  the  disorderly  life  of  the  goerfiUll, 

:o  regular  fortes  wcK  orgaidied  hi  the  north  he  enletcd 

battalion  of  GuipuiiOM  aa  an  officer.     During  the  i^ 

ol  the  war  he  served  in  the  rtgullT  army.    In  1811  he 

;  with  despatches  lo  the  Regency  it  Cadii,  and  reoived 

nission  as  captain.     In  that  rank  he  wai  present  at 

the  battle  of  San  Hardil  (jiit  of  August  1813).    After  the 

'  "etdiaand  Vn.  be  continued  in  the  army,  and  i* 

dcacatcfulsludyoftbe  thforyoiwBT.   Zumtla- 

dircgui  had  no  sympathy  with  Ibe  libera]  prindplei  which  were 

spreading  in  Spain,  and  became  noted  as  wlut  was  called 

a  Senil  or  strong    Royalist.     He  attracted  no  attention  at 

headquarters,  aid  was  still  a  captain  when  Ibe  revohilion  of 

^~is  brother  officers,  whose  teaninp  were 

m  to  the  revoluiioniry  govemmenti  and 

asked  that  he  ought  be  removed.    Tbe  reconunsulation  was 

not  acted  on,  but  Zumalacinern  knew  o(  it,  ind  laid  up  the 
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offence  in  bis  mind.  Finding  that  he  was  suspected  (probably 
with  truth)  of  an  intention  to  bring  the  soldieTB  over  to  thie 
royalat  side,  he  escaped  to  France.  In  1823  he  returned  as  an 
officer  in  one  o£  the  royalist  regiments  which  had  been  organized 
on  French  soil  by  the  consent  of  the  government.  He  was  now 
known  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  servant  of  the  despotic 
royalty,  but  he  was  too  proud  to  be  a  courtier.  For  some  years 
he  was  employed  in  bringing  regiments  which  the  government 
distrusted  to  order.  He  becune  lieutenant-colonel  in  1825  and 
colonel  in  1839.  In  1833  he  was  named  military  governor  of 
Ferrol.  Before  Ferdinand  VII.  died  in  1833,  Zumalacirregui 
was  marked  out  as  a  natural  supporter  of  the  absolutist  party 
which  favoured  the  king's  brother,  Don  Carlos.  The  pro- 
clamation of  the  king's  daughter  Isabella  as  heiress  was  almost 
the  occasion  of  an  armed  con^ct  between  him  and  the  naval 
authorities  at  Feirol,  who  were  partisans  of  the  constitutional 
cause.  He  was  put  on  half  pay  by  the  new  authorities  and 
ordered  to  live  under  police  observation  at  Pamplona.  When 
the  Carlist  rising  began  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  he  is  said  to 
have  held  bade  because  he  knew  that  the  first  leaders  would  be 
politicians  and  talkers.  He  did  not  take  the  field  till  the  Carlist 
cause  appeared  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  until  he  had  recdved 
a  comxdssion  from  Don  Carlos  as  commander-in-chief  in  Navarre. 
The  whole  force  under  his  orders  when  he  escaped  from  Pamplona 
on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  October  1833,  and  took  the  command 
next  day  in  the  Val  de  AraquU,  was  a  few  hundred  ill^armed. 
and  dispirited  guerrilleros.  In  a  few  months  Zumalac&rregui 
had  organized  the  Carlist  forces  into  a  regular  army.  The 
difficulty  he  found  in  obtaining  supplies  was  very  great,  for 
the  coast  towns — and  notably  BUbao — were  constitutional  in 
politics.  It  was  mainly  by  captures  from  the  government 
troops  that  he  equipped  his  forces.  He  gradually  obtained  full 
possessima  of  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provinces,  outside  of  the 
fortresses,  which  he  had  not  the  means  to  besiege.  Whether 
as  a  guenillero  leader,  or  as  a  general  conducting  regular  war 
in  the  mountains,  he  proved  unconquerable.  By  July  1834 
he  had  made  it  safe  for  Don  Carlos  to  join  his  headquarters. 
The  pretender  was,  however,  a  narrow-minded,  bigoted  man, 
who  regarded  Zumalac&rregui  with  suspicion,  and  was  afraid 
of  his  immense  personal  influence  with  the  soldiers.  Zumala- 
cfirregui  had  therefore  to  drag  behind  him  the  whole  weight  of 
the  distrust  and  intrigues  of  the  court.  Yet  by  the  beginning 
of  Jime  1835  he  had  made  the  Carlist  cause  triumphant  to  the 
north  of  the  £bro,  and  had  formed  an  army  of  more  than  30,000 
men,  of  much  better  quality  than  the  constitutional  forces. 
If  Zumalac&rregui  had  been  allowed  to  follow  his  own  plans, 
which  were  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  march  on  Madrid,  he 
might  well  have  put  Don  Carlos  in  possession  of  the  capital. 
But  the  court  was  eager  to  obtain  command  of  a  seaport,  and 
Zumalac&negui  was  ordered  to  besiege  Bilbao.  He  obeyed 
reluctantly,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  1835  was  wounded  by  a 
musket  bullet  in  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  wound  was  trifling 
and  would  probably  have  been  cured  with  ease  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  employ  an  English  doctor  ^om  he  trusted.  But 
Don  Carlos  insisted  on  sending  his  own  physicians,  and  in  their 
hands  the  general  died  on  the  24th  of  June  1835 — not  without 
suspicion  of  poison.  Zumalac&rregui  was  a  fine  type  of  the  old 
royalist  and  religious  principles  of  his  people.  The  ferocity 
with  which  he  conducted  the  war  was  forced  on  him  by  the 
government  generals,  who  refused  quarter. 

An  ennging  account  of  Zumalac&rregui  will  be  found  in  The 
Uosl  Strtktng  SkMs  af  a  Twebemontk  Campatgn  with  Zumaia^ 
eirr^pu  in  Hcvarre  and  the  Basqut  Proviiues,  by  C.  F.  Henningsen 
(London,  1836).  A  chap-book  called  Vida  Mitica  y  miiitar  de 
Zumalacdrregui,  which  gives  the  facts  of  his  life  with 


Don  Tomas 

fair  accuracy,  is  stiU  very  popular  in  Spain. 


(D.  H.) 


ZUHFT,  the  name  of  two  German  classical  scholars.  Kasl 
GoTTLOB  ZuHPT  (1791-1894).  who  was  educated  at  Heidelberg 
and  Berlin,  was  from  18x2  to  1827  a  schoolmaster  in  Berlin,  and 
in  1827  became  professor  of  Latin  literature  at  the  university. 
His  chief  work  was  his  Laleiniscke  Crammat^  (1818),  which 
stood  as  a  standard  work  until  superseded  by  Madvig's  in  1844. 


He  edited  QumtOijui*!  ImiUtaU  crttlmia  (1831),  Octio's  Ton- 
fines  and  De  oficiis  (1837),  and  Curtius.  Otherwise  he  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  Roman  history,  publishing  AnnaUs 


regnomm  d  pofuhmm  (3rd  ed.  x86a},  a  work  in  chrenoloflgr 
down  to  A.D.  476,  and  other  antiquarian  studies.  His  nqpbcw, 
-August  Wilrelk  Zuiirr  (18x5-1877),  studied  in  Betlm,  and 
in  1851  became  professor  in  the  Fiiedrich  Wilhdm  GymnasiiUB. 
He  is  known  chiefly  in  connexion  wUh  Latin  cpign]diy,  hit 
papers  on  which  (collected  in  OmmenUahnts  epigrapkifae, 
2  vols.,  1850-54)  brought  him  into  conffict  with  Mommsen  in 
connexion  with  the  preparation  of  the  Corfus  imacrifUonum 
Latiitantmf  a  scheme  for  which,  drawn  up  by  Monunaen,  was 
approved  in  1847.  His  works  indnde  Monumenium  AncyrBmmm 
(with  Franck,  1847)  and  De  monumeuio  Ancynuio  suppUndo 
(1869);  Stadia  Romana  (1859);  Das  Krimnaheekt  dor  rdm. 
Repiddik  (1865-69);  Dv  Kriminalprmess  der  rHs.  JUpmbUk 
(1871);  editions  of  Namaliaaua  (1840),  Cicero's  Pro  Mmnna 
(1859)  and  De  lege  agraria  (t86x).  Ihne  incorporated  materials 
left  by  him  in  the  7th  and  6th  vols,  of  his  RSmiseke  GestkUkU 
(X840). 

ZUNZ.  LBOFOID  (x 794-1886),  Jewish  scholar,  was  boni  at 
Detmold  in  1794,  and  died  in  Berlin  in  x886.  He  was  tlK 
founder  of  what  haa  been  termed  the  "  sdenoe  of  Judaism," 
the  critical  investigation  of  Jewish  literature,  hymnology  and 
rituaL  Early  in  the  X9th  century  he  was  associated  with  Gans 
Moser  and  Heine  in  an  association  which  the  last  named  called 
"  Young  Palestine."  The  Ideals  ot  this  VerHn  were  not  des- 
tined to  bear  religious  fruit,  but  the  **  science  of  Judaism  " 
survived.  Zuna  took  no  large  share  in  Jewish  refonn,  but  never 
lost  faith  in  the  regenerating  power  of  "  science  "  as  applied 
to  the  traditions  and  literary  legacies  of  the  ages.  He  had 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  preacher,  but  found  the  career  un- 
congeniaL  He  influenced  Judaism  from  the  study  rather  than 
from  the  pulpit.  In  183a  appeared  what  £.  H.  Hirsch  riii^Uy 
terms  "  the  most  important  Jewish  book  published  in  the  19th 
century."  This  was  Zunz's  GeUesdietuUiche  VortrUge  der  Jmdem, 
f  .a.  a  history  of  the  Sermon.  It  lays  down  )>rinciples  for  the 
investigation  of  the  Rabbinic  exe^sis  (Midraidi,  f.v.)  and  of  the 
prayer-book  of  the  synagogue.  This  book  raised  Zuns  to  the 
supreme  position  among  Jewish  scholars.  In  X840  be  was 
appointed  director  of  a  Lehrerseminar,  a  post  whidi  relieved 
him  from  pecuniary  troubles.  In  X845  appeared  his  Zm 
Gesckichte  und  Literature  in  which  he  threw  light  on  the  literaxy 
and  social  history  of  the  Jews.  Zuns  waa  always  interested  in 
politics,  and  in  X848  addressed  many  public  meetings.  In  x8so 
he  resigned  his  headship  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  was! 
awarded  a  pension.  He  had  visited  the  British  ifuseum  is^ 
X846,  and  this  confirmed  him  in  his  plan  for  his  third  book; 
Synagogale  Poesie  de$  MUtetalters  (X855).  It  waa  from  tfatt 
book  that  George  Eliot  translated  the  following  opening  of  a! 
chapter  of  Daniel  Deronda:  ^'  If  there  are  ranks  in  suffering, 
Israel  takes  precedence  of  all  the  nations  "...  kc  After  its 
publication  Zunz  again  visited  England,  and  in  1859  issued  his 
Ritus.  In  this  he  gives  a  masterly  survey  of  synagogal  rites. 
His  last  great  book  was  his  Literaturgeschicbte  der  synagegaUn 
Poesie  (1865).  A  supplement  appeared  in  1867.  Besides  these 
works,  Zun2  published  a  new  translatios  of  the  Bible,  and  wrote 
many  essays  which  were  afterwards  collected  as  Gesammidte 
Sckriften.  Throughout  his  early  and  married  life  he  was  the 
champion  of  Jewish  rightsi  and  he  did  not  withdraw  from 
public  affairs  until  1874,  the  year  of  the  death  of  his  wife  Adelhei 
Beermann,  whom  he  had  married  in  182a. 

See  Emil  G.  Hindi,  in  Jewish  Encydepediat  xii.  699-704. 

(I.  A.) 

ZURBARAN,  FBAlfCISCO  (X598-X662).  Spanish  painter,  was 
born  at  Fuente  de  Cantos  in  Estremadura  on  the  7th  of 
November  1598.  His  father  was  Luis  Zurbaran,  a  country 
labourer,  his  mother  Isabd  Marquet.  In  childhood  he  set  about 
imitating  objects  with  charcoal;  and  his  father  sent  him,  sUB 
young,  to  the  school  of  Juan  de  Ro^las  in  Seville.  Francisco 
soon  became  the  best  pupil  in  the  studio  of  Ro£las,  surpasnng 
the  master  himself;  and  before  leaving  him  he  had  adiieved  a 
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•sBd  repnUtioii,  Mil  tliough  Sevflto  then  was  of  able  painten. 
Re  may  have  had  here  the  opportunity  of  copying  some  of  the 
p*'V'»fl«  of  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio;  at  any  rate  he  gained 
tbe  name  of  "  the  Spanish  Caravaggio/'  owing  to  the  fordUe 
leaUstic  style  in  which  he  'excelled.  He  constantly  painted 
dncct  from  nature,  following  but  occasionally  improving  on 
his  model;  and  he  made  great  use  of  the  lay-figure  in  the  study 
of  drapeneSk  in  which  he  was  peculiarly  profident.  He  had  a 
special  gjitt  for  white  draperies;  and,  as  a  oonsecjuence,  Car- 
Jhosian  houses  are  abundant  hi  his  paintings.  Tb  these  rigid 
methods  Zurbacan  b  said  to  have  adhered  throug^ut  his  career, 
whkh  was  proapaauM,  wholly  confined  to  Spain,  and  varied  by 
few  incidents  beyond  those  of  his  daily  labour.  His  subjects 
were  mostly  of  a  severe  and  ascetic  kind— religious  vigib,  the 
floh  fhasfivd  into  subjection  to  the  ipirit^the  compositions 
sei«kHn  thronged,  and  often  reduced  to  a  single  figxire.  The 
style  fe  more  reserved  and  chastened  than  Caravaggio's,  the 
tone  of  colour  often  bluish  to  excess..  Exceptional  effects  are 
attaliied  by  the  precise  finish  of  foregrounds,  brgely  massed  out 
in  Uglit  and  shade.  Zurbaran  married  in  Seville  Leonor  de 
JbnieFB,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Towards  1650  he 
was  appointed  painter  to  Philip  IV.;  and  there  is  a  story  that 
OB  one  occasion  the  sovwelgn  laid  his  hand  on  the  artist's 
abouMer,  saying,  "  Pluuiter  to  the  king,  king  of  painten."  It 
was  only  bte  in  life  that  Zurbaran  made  a  prdlonged  stay  In 
Madrid,  Seville  being  the  chief  scene  oC  hb  operations.  He 
died,  probably  in  i66j,  in  Madrid. 

la  i6s7  he  painted  the  great  altarphoe  of  St  Ihomas  Aquinas, 
BOW  in  tae  SeviUe  mnseom;  it  was  executed  for  the  charch  of  the 
celbae  of  that  laiat  there.  Thb  b  Zurbaiaa's  largest  compowtioa, 
awtaiaiac  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Madonna,  various  suntSi 
Charles  V.  with  kn%bti,  and  Archbbhop  Deza  founder  of  the 
college)  with  monks  and  Krviton.  all  the  principal  penonacet 
being  beyond  the  sbe  of  life.  It  had  been  preceded  by  the 
aaneroiM  pictures  of  the  screen  of  St  Peter  Nobaeo  ia  the  catbedml. 
In  the  duivch  of  Guadalnpe  he  painted  various  brge  pictures, 
eight  of  which  rebte  to  the  iiistory  of  St  Jerome,  and  in  the  church 
of  St  Paul,  SeviUe,  a  famous  figure  of  the  Crucified  Saviour,  ia 
^bdUe.  preseatiag  an  Hhnive  effect  of  nuabb.  Ia  1633  he  fiaiucd 
the  r**-*'!^  of  the  hbh  akar  of  the  Cafthuaians  ia  jerea.  Ia  the 
palace  of  Boearettra,  Madrid,  are  four  large  canvases  reprBsentiog 
tbe  Labours  of  Hcroiles,  an  unusual  iiutance  of  non-Christian 
subjects  from  the  hand  of  Zurbaran.  A  fine  fpeciBiea  b  in  the 
NatkNui  GaUery,  Londoa,  a  whole-bngth.  life-siaed  figure  of  a 
kaeeUng  Fcsnoscaa  hoUing  a  skuU.  ft  seems  prefaabb  that 
aaother  picture  in  the  same  gallery,  the  "  Dead  Rolaad.*' which  used 
to  be  ascribed  toVdaaques,  b  really  by  Zurbaran.  Hb  principal 
achobrs,  whose  styb  ha»  as  much  affinity  to  that  of  Riben  as  to 
Canvaggio'Sk  were  Bcrnabe  de  Ayab  and  the  brsthcn  Poianoo. 

(W.  M.  R.) 

ZOSICR  (Fir.  ZuHdk;  ItaL  Zwripi),  one  of  the  cantons  of 
north-eastern  Switxerland,  ranking  officially  as  the  first  In  the 
Confederation.  Its  total  axta  b  665-7  sq.  m.,  of  which  615-1 
sq.  m.  are  rec^ned  as  "productive"  (forests  covering  i8o*8 
sq.  m.,  and  vineyards  16-9  sq.  m.,  the  most  extensive  Swiss 
wise  district  save  in  Vaud  and  in  Tidao).  Of  the  rest,  si  sq.  m. 
are  occupied  by  the  cantonal  share  of  the  lake  of  Zfirich,  while 
whoDy  whhin  the  canton  are  the  smaller  lakes  of  Orrifen  (3^ 
sq.  m.)  and  Ptflffikon  (x|  sq.  m.).  The  canton  b  of  faregular 
shape,  consisting  simply  of  the  acqubitions  made  in  the  course 
of  years  by  the  town.  Of  these  the  more  important  were  the 
whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  (1362),  KOasnacht  (1384)1 
Thalwil  (1385),  Erbnbach  (X400),  Greifensee  (1402),  Horgen 
(1406),  Grflningen  and  Stifa  (1408),  BlUach  and  Regensberg 
(1409),  Wald  (uas).  Kyburg  (x45»),  Winteithur  (1467),  Eglbau 
(1496),  Konau  (15x2),  and  Wldenswfl  (x549)^Stein  was  held 
from  1484  to  X798,  while  in  X798  the  lower  part  of  the  Staxnmheim 
^en,  and  finally  in  1803  Rheinau,  were  added  to  the  canton. 
In  1798  the  town  ruled  nineteen  "inner  '*  bailiwicks  and  nine 
niral  bailiwicks,  bcsdes  the  town«  of  Stein  and  of  Wmterthnr. 
Hie  canton  at  present  extends  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
(inchiding  also  Eglisau  on  the  right  bank)  to  the  region  west  of 
the  bke  of  ZOzich.  It  b  bounded  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  low  hilb 
that  divide  it  respectively  from  the  valleys  of  the  Thur,  and  from 
tboae  of  the  Reuss  and  of  the  Aar.  In  itself  the  canton  consists 
of  four  shallow  river  valleys,  separated  by  low  lanfcs,  all 


running  from  S.B.  to  N.W.  Tlie  most  xmportant  of  these  b 
that  of  the  linth  (f.s.),  which  forms  the  lake  of  ZOrich.  T6 
the  east  are  the  valbys  of  the  GUtt  (forming  lake  Greifen)  and 
of  the  TQss  (forming  bke  Pflffikon),  both  sending  their  stxeama 
direct  to  the  Rhine.  The  highest  point  in  the  canton  b  the 
Albishom  (30x2  ft.)  In  the  Albb  range,  which  limits  the  Sihl 
valley  to  the  west.  All  the  valleys  named  are  traversed  by 
railway  tinea,  whfle  many  lines  branch  off  in  every  direction 
from  the  town  of  ZOrich.  The  first  railway  line  opened  (X847) 
in  Switxerland  was  that  from  Zurich  to  Baden  in  Aargau  (14  m.). 
From  the  town  of  Zflxich  mountain  railways  lead  S.W.  to  near 
the  summit  of  the  UetUberg  (2864  ft.)  and  N.E.  towards  the 
ZOxichbeig  (2x84  ft). 

In  1900  the  popttbtlon  was  AiiA3/^  of  whom  413,141  were 
erman-meating,  11.192  Italtan-speaking,  3894  Frrnch-apeaking, 


and  610  RoaKmach-apeaking,  wliib  there  were  345*446  PioteatantiL 
8o.7Sa  Catholics  (Rooiaa  or  "  Old  ").  and  2933  Jewa.  The  capital 
of  the  canton  b  ZOrich  (gjr.).  but  Wiaterthur  (9.V.)  u  the  only 
other  considerable  town.  Utter  (7623  inhabitants),  and  Horsen  (688^ 
inhabitants)  betng  rather  luge  tnanufactnriag  villages.  The  bad 
in  the  canton  b  highly  cakivated  and.  much  aabdhnded.  But  the 
caatoa  b  above  aO  a  great  manufacturing  district,  espedaUy  of 
machinery  and  railway  rolling-stock,  wbib  tioth  silk  weaving  and 
cotton  weaving  are  widdy  qinead.  It  b  divided  iato  ix  admlnta* 
trative  districts,  iriiich  cumuiise  189  anamuaes.  Ia  x8te  the 
oaatoaal  constitution  was  revbed  ia  a  democratic  sease^  ano  with 
the  eaoeption  of  a  few  changes  made  bter,  it  b  the  eauting  con- 
stiiutioo.  There  b  an  executive  or  JCcgMnMgiral  of  seven  membere 
and  a  le^Ulature  or  KemUmsrat  (one  member  to  every  XjSOOrewdeat 
Swiss  dtmeas  or  a  frsctioo  over  750),  each  holding  office  forthrea 
yean  and  clocted  at  the  oaaM  time  directly  by  the  vote  of  the 
people.  The  referendum  exists  ia  both  forms,  compulsory  aad 
optamal:  all  bws  aad  all  money  gmata  of  a  total  aum  over  2SOJO09 
frca.  or  an  annual  sum  of  ao,ooo  must  be  submitted  to  a  ^pubr 
vote*  the  peopfe  meeting  for  that  purpose  at  least  twice  meadi 
year,  whtk  the  eaecutive  may  oubimt  to  a  popular  vote  aay  other 
matter,  though  it  fall  withia  its  powcts  as  defined  by  bw.  One* 
third  of  the  membcre  of  the  IfgiMsture  or  5000  legally  qualified 
voten  can  focoe  the  government  to  submit  to  the  peOTbajiy  matter 
whatsoever  (initbtive).  Both  members  of  the  Federal  StdmUrai 
and  the  as  members  of  the  Federal  NaiiomdnU  are  elected  rimuW 
taaeesisly  by  a  popular  vote  and  hold  office  for  three  years.  The 
uaisUlutioa  provides  for  the  tmpoaitioa  of  a  mdmtad  and  pco- 
giessiwe  Income  tax.  In  1885  the  penalty  of  death  was  abolidied 
m  the  canton.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

ZORICH  (Fl  Zurick;  ItaL  Zmiio\  the  c^tal  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  the  same  luune.  It  b  the  most  populous,  the  most 
important,  and  on  the  whob  the  finest  town  in  Switxerland, 
and  till  X848  waa  practically  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion. It  b  buHt  on  both  banks  of  the  limmat  (higher  up  called 
Linth)  as  it  Issues  from  the  lake  of  ZOrich,  and  also  of  iu 
tiibutaiy,  the  Sihl,  that  joins  it  just  below  the  town.  That 
portion  of  the  town  which  lies  on  the  xight  bank  of  the  Lfrnmat 
b  called  the  "  Groase  Stadt "  and  that  00  the  kf t  bank  the 
"Xldne  Stadt."  liU  X893  tbe  central  portion  of  the  town 
on  either  bank  of  the  Timrnat  formed  tbe  "  dty  "  and  ruled 
the  outlying  cowmnnrs  or  townships  that  had  q>rung  up 
around  iL  But  at  that  time  the  eleven  outer  dbtricta  (^duding 
Aassersihl,  the  workmen's  quarter  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sihl) 
or  suburbs  were  incoxpmvted  with  the  town,  which  b  now 
governed  by  a  town  council  ol  125  xncmhen  (one  to  every  xaoo 
inhabitants),  and  an  executive  of  9  mcmbcra,  both  chosen  direct 
by  a  popular  vote,  hi  udi  land  hss  been  rescued  from  the  lake, 
and  b  the  site  of  fine  quays,  statdy  public  buildings,  and 
lylcndM  private  villas.  The  older  quartets  are  still  crowded. 
But  the  newer  cpiarten  stretch  vp  the  slope  of  the  ZOrichberg 
(above  the  right  bank  of  the  Linunat)  whik  the  fine  Bahnhof- 
strasse  (extending  from  the  railway  station  to  the  lake)  has  the 
best  shops  and  b  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  more  important 
public  buildings. 


Ztbich  has  always  beea  wealthy  and  prosperooiu  It! 
enormously,  as  b  shown  by  the  folkwiag  figures.  Its  popubtioo 
in  1900  fiaduding  the  deven  suburbs  above  named)  waa  150,703. 
whib  (without  these)  ia  x888  it  was  94,119;  la  1880,  78,^;  m 
1870,  58,657;  in  i860,  44,978;  and  in  r850  only  3^^483.  Of  tbe 
hmabitants  in  1900  no  fewer  than  43.761  (as  aninst  20.928  in 
1888  and  3155  in  1850)  were  not  Swiss  dtisens,  (jermans  number* 
big  31.1x5,  Italians  5350,  Austrians  42  ro,  Russbos  683,  French  652. 
Bnush  sabjecta  157.  aad  dtisens  of  the  United  Sutes  9^9,  la 
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1900  there  were  in  the  town  140*803  Geman-wcakuii 
$100  Italian-speaking,  3$86  French'spealdng,  ana  415  Romoaach< 
speaking.  In  1888  the  oonesponding  6gaTt%  were  90,500,  1135, 
itao,  and  148.  In  1900  the  town  numboed  103,794  Protestants, 
43.655  ;'  Catholics  "  (Roman  or  **  Okl ")  and  2713  Jm-    In  1888 


This  is  partly  due  to  the  immigration  of  many  foreign  workmen, 
and  paitly  to  the  aztxval  of  Russian  and  Polish  exiles.  Both  have 
added  a  turbulent  ooemopolitan  dement  to  the  town,  in  which 
the  Socialist  party  is  strong,  and  is  increattng  in  power  and  iniiu* 
ence,  even  in  matters  concerned  with  dvic  government. 

Of  the  old  buildings  the  finest  and  most  important  is  the  Gross 
Mttnster  (or  Propstei),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Limmat.  This 
was  origioally  the  church  of  the  king's  tenants,  and  in  one  of 
the  chapels  the  bodies  of  Felix,  Regula  and  Ezuperantius,  the 
patron  saints  of  the  dty,  were  buried,  the  town  treasury  being 
formerly  kept  above  this  chapel.  The  present  building  was 
erected  at  two  periods  (c.  xogo-zxsoand  c.  x  3  25-1300) » the  high 
altar  having  been  consecrated  in  X378.  The  towers  were  first 
raised  above  the  loof  at  the  end  of  the  X5th  cxntury  and  took 
their  present  form  in  1779.  The  chapter  consisted  of  twenty-four 
secular  canons;  it  was  reorganired  at  the  Reformation  (1536), 
and  suppressed  in  1833.  On  the  site  of  the  canons'  housed 
stands  a  girls'  sdiool  (opened  1853),  but  the  fine  Ronumesque 
ck>isters  (x3th  and  X3th  centuries)  still  remain.  There  is  a 
curious  figure  of  (Tharlemagne  in  a  niche  on  one  of  the  towers; 
to  him  is  attributed  the  founding  or  reform  of  the  chapter.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Limmat  stands  the  other  great  church  of 
S^rich,  the  Frau  MOnster  (or  Abtet),  founded  for  nuns  in  853, 
by  Louis  the  (Sennan.  The  high  altar  was  consecrated  in  11 70; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  biiildings  are  of  the  13th  and  X4th 
centuiies.  It  was  in  this  church  that  the  relics  of  the  three 
patron  saints  of  the  town  were  preserved  till  the  Reformation, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  buiigomaster  Waldmann  was  buried 
in  14^.  There  were  only  twelve  nuns  of  noble  family,  com- 
paratively free  fron^  the  severer  monastic  vows;  the  convent 
was  suppressed  in  X5a4.  Of  the  other  old  churches  may  be 
mentioned  St  Peter's,  the  oldest  parish  church,  though  the 
present  buikUngs  date  in  part  from  the  13th  centuiy  only 
(much  altered  in  the  early  x8th  century),  and  formerly  the 
meeting-place  of  the  dtiiens;  the  Dominican  diurch  (13th 
century),  in  the  choir  of  which  the  cantonal  library  of  80,000 
volumeft  has  b^n  stored  since  X873;  ^^  church  of  the  Austin 
friars  (14th  century),  now  used  by  the  Old  Catholics,  and  the 
Wasserkhxhe.  The  last-named  church  is  on  the  site  of  a  pagan 
holy  place,  where  the  patron  saints  of  the  dty  were  martyred; 
since  163X  it  has  housed  the  TownXibrary,  the  largest  in  Switzer- 
land, which  contains  170,000  printed  volumes  and  4500  MSS. 
(among  these  being  letters  of  Zwingli,  Bullinger  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey),  as  well  as  a  splendid  collection  of  objects  from  the 
lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland.  The  building  itsdf  was  erected 
from  Z479  to  1484,  and  near  it  is  a  statue  of  ZwingU«  erected  in 
1885.  The  existing  town-hall  dates  from  16981  while  the  gild 
houses  were  mostly  rebuilt  in  the  x8th  centuiy.  One  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  newer  buildings  is  the  Swiss  National 
Museum,  behind  the  railway  station.  This  museum,  which 
was  opened  in  1898,  contains  a  wonderful  coUecUon  of  Swiss 
antiquities  (especially  medieval)  and  art  treasures  of  all  kinds, 
some  of  which  are  placed  in  rooms  of  the  actual  date,  removed 
from  various  andent  buildings.  There  are  some  fine  old 
fountains  (the  oldest  dating  back  to  X568).  There  axt  several 
good  bridges,  Roman  traces  being  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Niedcr* 
brildce  (now  called  the  Rathi^usbracke).  The  mound  of  the 
Lindenhof  was  fonneriy  crowned  by  the  khig's  house,  which 
disappeared  in  the  X3th  century,  and  the  hillock  was  planted 
with  limes  as  early  as  1433. 

The  town  is  noted  for  its  numerous  dubs  and  sodcries,  and  is 
the  intellectual  capital  of  Orman-speaking  Switaerland.  Cotton- 
spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery  are  two  leading  indus- 
tries, but  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  silk-weaving  industiy. 
This  flourisned  in  Zihich  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  but  dis- 
appeared about  1430:  it  was  revived  by  the  Protestant  exiles 
(rach  as  the  Muralti  and  Orelli  families)  from  Locarno  (1555)  and 


by  tho  Hugneftot  rafucaes  liws  Fnuoe  (i6>ft  and  iMS)k    The 

value  of  the  «lk  annuaiUy  exported  (mainly  to  France,  die  United 
States  and  England)  is  ebtimated  at  over  throe  millions  sterling. 
ZQrich  is  the  banking  centre  of  Switseiland.  Besides  the  excellent 
primary  and  seoondary  schools,  there  are  the  Cantonal  SdKtol. 
induding  a  gymnasium  and  a  technical  side  (opened  1843),  aad  si 
high  school  lor  giris  (opened  1875).  The  Cantonal  University  and 
the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  are  boused  in  the  same  building, 
but  have  no  other  connexion.  The  university  was  opened  in  1833, 
no  doubt  as  a  luccassor  to  the  aacieat  dapto-  adioiH  at  the  Groaa 
Monster  sakl  to  date  back  to  Charleasasne's  time— hence  its  naow^ 
the  CaroUnum — reorganised  at  the  Roonnation,  and  sappresacd 
In  1833.  The  Polytechnic  School,  opened  in  1855,  indudes  sevcir 
main  sections  Ondustrial  chemistry,  industrial  mechanics,  engineer- 
ing, training  01  scientific  and  mauiemattcal  teacfacn,  architecture, 
forestry  and  agricultnre,  and  the  military  ■ciencea). 


and  pcJitical  adenoe  department.   The  Poly- 
il'has  good  collections  of  botanical  spedmcns  and  of 
engravings.    Near  it  is  the  observatonr  (<S43  ft.).    There  are  also 
in  ZQrich  many  Institutions  for  special  bnndies  of  education— 


«.f .  veterinary  surgery,  mu«c  industrial  art,  silk-weaving,  Ac 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  future  site  of  ZOricb  were  the 
lake  dwellers.  The  Celtic  Hdvetlans  had  a  settlemieBt  on  the 
Lindenhof  when  they  were  iuooeeded  by  the  Romans,  who 
estaUished  a  custom  atatioa  here  far  foods  foing  to  and  coming 
from  Italy;  during  their  rule  Christianity  was  intioduced  earily 
in  the  3rd  century  by  FeUx  and  Rcgula,  with  whom  Esuperantius 
was  afterwards  as^odated.  The  dlstxia  was  later  occupied  tiy 
the  Ahunanni,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Frsnks. 

The  name  ZQrich  is  possibly  derived  Ixom  the  Cdtic  dur 
(water).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  807  under  the  form 
"  Turigus,'*  then  in  853  s»  "  Turcgus."  The  true  Latinized 
form  is  TuricuMf  but  the  folse  form  J^MntM  was  given 
currency  by  Glarnnus  and  heM  its  ground  from  15x8  to  1748. 
It  is  not  tDl  the  9th  century  that  we  find  the  beginnings  of 
the  Teutonic  town  of  ZOrich,  which  arose  from  the  union  of 
four  dements:  (x)  the  royal  house  and  castle  on  the  Lindenhcrf, 
with  the  king's  tenants  around,  (a)  the  Gxoss  Mflnster,  (3)  the 
Frau  Milnster,  (4)  the  community  of  "  free  men  "  (of  Alamannian 
origin)  on  the  ZQrichberg.  Similariy  we  can  distinyiish  four 
stages  in  the  constitutiox^  devdopment  of  the  town:  (i.)  the 
gradual  replacing  (c.  x35o)  of  the  power  of  the  abbess  1^  that 
(real,  though  not  nominal)  of  the  patridans,  (ti.)  the  admittance 
of  the  craft  gilds  (1336)  to  a  share  with  the  patririans  in  the 
government  of  the  town,  (ilL)  the  granti^  of  equal  political 
rights  (x83x)  to  the  country  districts,  hitheito  ruled  as  subject 
lands  by  the  burghers,  and  (iv.)  the  reception  as  burghers  of 
the  numerous,  inunigrants  who  had  settled  In  the  town  (town 
schools  opened  in  x86o,  full  incorporation  in  1893). 

The  Prankish  kings  had  special  rights  over  their  tenants,  were 
the  protectors  of  the  two  churches,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
free  community.  In  870  the  sovereign  placed  his  powers  over 
all  four  m  the  hands  of  a  single  offidal  (the  Rdchsvogt),  and 
the  union  was  still  further  strengthened  by  the  wall  built  round 
the  four  settlements  in  the  xoth  century  as  a  safeguard  against 
Saracen  marauders  and  feudal  barons.  The  "  Rcidtsvogtd  ". 
passed  to  the  counts  of  Lenzbuxg  (X063-XX73),  and  then  to  the 
dukes  of  Z&hringen  (extinct  I3x8).  Meanwhile  the  abbess  of 
the  Benedictine  Frau  MCbister  had  been  acquixiixg  extensive 
ric^ts  and  privileges  over  all  the  inhabitants,  thou^^  she  never; 
obtained  the  cximmal  jurisdiction.  The  town  flouxiahed  greatly 
in  the  X  3th  and  X3th  centuries,  the  silk  trade  being  Introduced 
from  Italy.  In  x  3x8  the  "  Reichsvogtd  "  passed  back  mto  the 
hands  of  the  king,  who  appointed  one  of  the  buxi^exs  as  his 
deputy,  the.  town  thus  becoming  a  free  imperial  dty  under  the 
nominal  rule  of  a  distant  sovereign.  The  abbess  hx  1334  becante 
a  princess  of  the  empire,  but  power  rapidly  passed  bom  her 
to  the  coundl  which  she  had  originally  named  to  look  after 
police,  &C.,  but  which  came  to  be  elected  by  the  builders, 
though  the  abbess  wsa  still  "  the  lady  of  ZOrich."  This  ooundl 
(all  powerful  smce  X304)  was  made  up  of  the  representatives  of 
certain  knightly  and  rich  mercantile  families  (the  "  patricians  "), 
who  exduded  the  craftsmen  from  all  share  in  the  government, 
though  it  was  to  these  last  that  the  town  was  laxgely  indebted 
for  its  rising  wealth  and  importance. 
^  In  October  X391  the  town  made  an  alliance  with  Uri  and 
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Schwyx,  and  in  1292  ftOed  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  aeiie  the 
Habftbtug  town  of  Winteiifaor.  After  that  ZOrich  began  to 
display  strong  Austrian  leanings,  which  characterise  much  of  its 
later  history..  In  1315  the  men  of  ZOrich  fought  against  the 
Swiaa  Confederates  at  Morgarten.  The  year  1336  marks  the 
admissicm  of  the  craftsmen  to  a  share  in  the  town  govtfnment, 
which  was  brought  about  by  Rudolf  Brun,  a  patridan.  Under 
the  new  constitution  (the  main  features  of  which  lasted  till 
S798)  the  little  Council  was  made  up  of  the  burgomaster  and 
thirteen  members  from  the  "  Consiafd  "  (which  included  the 
old  patririans  and  the  wealthiest  burghers)  and  the  thirteen 
masters  of  the  craft  gilds,  each  of  the  twenty-aiz  holding  office 
for  six  months.  The  Great  Council  of  200  (really  9x3)  members 
consisted  of  the  Little  Council,  plus  78  representatives  each  of 
the  Consiafd  and  of  the  gilds,  Ixsides  3  members  named  by  the 
burgomaster.  The  office  of  burgomaster  was  created  and  given 
to  Brun  for  life.  Out  of  this  chuge  arose  a  quarrd  with  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Hababurg  family,  in  consequence  of  which 
Brun  was  induced  to  throw  in  the  lot  of  ZOrich  with  the  Swiss 
Confederation  (ist  May  1351).  The  double  position  of  ZOrich 
as  n  free  imperial  dty  ami  as  a  member  of  the  Everlasting 
League  was  aooQ  iound  to  be  embarrassing  to  both  parties  (see 
Swixzexland).  In  1373  and  again  in  1393  the  powers  of  the 
Cotutajd  were  limited  and  the  majority  in  the  executive  secured 
to  the  craftsmen,  who  could  then  aspire  to  the  buigomastership. 
Meanwhile  the  town  had  been  extending  its  rule  far  b^ond 
Vl%  waUs— a  process  which  began  in  the  X4th,  and  attained  its 
height  in  the  15th'  century  (1363-1467).  This  thirst  for  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  brouglit  about  the  £xst  dvfl  war  in  the 
Confederation  (the.*' Old  ZOrich  War,"  143^50),  in  which, 
at  the  fight  of  St  Jacob  on  the  Sihl  (x443)»  under  the  walls  of 
ZOrich,  the  men  ii  ZOrich  were  completely  beaten  and  their 
burgomaster  StOssi  slain.  The  purchase  of  the  town  of  Winter- 
thur  ifom  the  Habsburgi  (1467)  marks  the  culmination  of  the 
territorial  power  of  the  dty.  It  was  Xo  the  men  of  Ziliich  and 
their  leader  Hans  Waklmann  that  the  victo^r  of  Morat  (1476) 
was  due  in  the  Burgimdian  war;  and  ZOrich  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  Italian  campaign  ol  15x3-15,  the  buigomaster 
Schmid  naming  the  new  duke  of  MilsA  (15x3).  No  doubt  her 
trade  conneiiooa  with  Italy  led  hetto  punuea  aouthem policy, 
traces  of  which  are  sees  aa  eady  as  ts^i  in  an  attack  on  the 
Val  Leventina  add  in  Z47S,  when  ZOiich  men  wexe  in  the  van  at 
the  fi^t  of  Giocnico,  won  by  -a  handful  of  Omfederates  over 
ss,poo  Milanete  troops 

In  X400  the  town  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Wenceshus  the 
Reichavogtd,  which  carried  with  it  complete  immunity  from 
the  empire  and  the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  As  early  as 
J393  the  chief  power  had  practically  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gseat  (Council,  and  in  1498  this  dumge  was  formally 
reoognised. 

This  transfier  of  all  power  to  the  gilds  had  been  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  burgomaster  Hans  Waldmann  (X483-89),  who 
wished  to  make  ZOrich  a  great  commercial  centre.  He  also 
introdoced  many  financial  and  moral  reforms,  and  subordinated 
the  interests  of  the  country  districts  to  those  of  the  town.  He 
luactically  .ruled  the  CoxJederatlon,  and  under  him  ZOrich 
became  the  real  capital  of  the  League.  But  such  great  changes 
exdted  opposition,  and  he  was  overthrown  and  executed.  His 
main  ideas  were  embodied,  however,  in  the  constitution  of  1498, 
by  which  the  patricians  became  the  first  of  the  gilds,  and  which 
remained  in  force  till  X798;  some  spedal  rights  were  also  given 
to  the  subjects  in  country  districts.  It  was  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  ZOrich  in  adopting  and  propagating  (against  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  Consume!)  the  principles  of  the 
Rcfonnation  (the  Frau  MOnster  being  suppressed  in  xs34)  whsdi 
finaQy  secured  for  it  the  lead  in  the  (^Mifederation  (see  SwasKK* 
tAMD  and  ZwiMCu). 

The  environs  of  ZOrich  are  famous  in  military  history  on  account 
of  the  two  battles  of  1799.  In  the  first  battle  (4th  June)  the  French 
■adsr  Msirfiis,on  the  defcnaive.  were  attacked  by  the  Austrians 
wadtt  the  Afcbduke  Charles,  Masitea  letiriag  behuid  the  LiauBat 
tefore  the  esgagement  had  reached  a  dedsiva  stMO;    The  eaooad 


and  far  moie  important  battle  took  place  on  the  ssth  and  afith  of 
September.  Mass£na,  having  forced  the  panage  of  the  Limmat, 
attacked  and  totally  defeated  the  Russians  and  their  Austrian 
allies  under  KorB&kov's  command.  (See  FaxNCB  RsvoLDTioirAaY 
Waks.). 

In  the  X7th  and  tSth  centuries  a  distinct  tendency  beoomes 
observable  in  the  town  government  to  limit  power  to  the  actual 
holders.  Thus  the  country  districts  were  oonsttUed  for  the' 
last  tune  in  1630  and  1640;  and  a  similar  breach  of  the  charters' 
of  X489  and  1 53 1  (by  which  the  cbmtent  of  these  districts  was' 
required  for  the  coodusion  of  important  alliances,  war  and 
peace,  and  might  be  aaked  for  as  to  other  nuLtters)  occasioned 
disturbances  in  1777.  The  ooundl  of  soo  came  to  be  largely 
chosen  by  a  small  committee  of  the  members  of  the  gilds  actually 
sitting  in  the  council — by  the  constitution  of  17x3  it  consisted 
of  50  members  of  the  Little  Council  (named  for  a  fixed  term  by 
the  Great  Council),  x8  members  named  by  the  Conslafelf  and 
X44  selected  by  the  13  gilds,  these  163  (forming  the  majority) 
being  coK>pted  for  life  by  those  members  of  the  two  councils  who 
belonged  to  the  gild  to  which  the  deceased  member  himsel/  had 
belonged.  Early  in  the  xSth  century  a  determined  effort  was 
made  to  crush  by  means  of  heavy  duties  the  flourishing  rival 
silk  trade  in  Winterthur.  It  was  reckoned  that  about  X650  the 
nunUier  of  privileged  bur^iers  waa  9000,  while  thdr  nde  ex- 
tended over  170,000  perMMM.  The  first  symptoms  of  active 
discontent  appeared  later  among  the  dwdlers  by  the  lahe,  who 
founded  in  X794  a  dub  at  St&fa  and  Hsfmed  the  restoration  of 
the  liberties  <tf  1489  and  X53X,  a  movement  which  was  put  down 
by  force  of  arms  in  1795.  The  old  ^rstem  of  govenmient 
perished  in  ZOrich,  as  elsewhere  In  Switzerland,  in  February 
X798,  and  under  the  Hdvetic  constitution  the  country  districts 
obtained  political  liberty.  The  cantonal  constitution  was 
rather  complicated,  and  under  it  the  patridan  party  obtained  a 
small  woiiting  majority.  That  constitution  was  meant  to 
favour  the  town  as  against  the  countxy  districts.  But  under 
the  cantonal  constitution  of  1814  matters  woe  worse  still,  for 
the  town  (xo,ooo  inhab.)  had  130  representatives  in  the  Great 
Council,  whUe  the  country  districts  (300,000  inhab.)  had  only 
83.  A  great  mcfting  at  Uster  on  the  asnd  of  November  X830 
demanded  that  two4hirds  of  the  members  in  the  Great  Council 
should  be  chosen  by  the  country  districts;  and  in  183X  a  new 
constitution  was  drawn  up  on  these  Knes,  the  town  getting  71 
representatives  as  against  141  allotted  to  the  country  districts, 
though  it  waa  not  till  183^-38  that  the  town  finally  lost  the 
last  relics  of  the  privileges  which  it  had  so  long  enjoyed  as  com- 
pared with  the  country  districts.  From  1803  to  18x4  ZOrich 
was  one  of  the  six  "  (Urectorial  cantons,"  its  chief  magistrate 
becoming  for  a  year  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Confederation, 
while  in  X815  it  waa  one  of  the  three  cantonS)  the  govenmient  of 
which  acted  for  two  yeaxa  as  the  Federal  government  when  the 
diet  was  not  sitting.  In  X833  ZOrich  tried  hard  to  secure  a 
revision  of  the  Federal  constitution  ami  a  stroog  central  govern- 
menL  The  town  was  the  Federal  capital  for  1839-40,  and 
consequently  the  victory  of  the  Conservative  party  thm  in  1839 
(due  to  indignation  at  the  nomination  by  the  Radical  goven^ 
ment  to  a  theological  chair  in  the  university  of  D.  F.  Strauss, 
the  author  of  the  famous  Life  of  Jesus)  cauaed  a  great  stir 
throughout  Switxeriand.  But  when  in  1845  the  Radicals  re> 
gained  power  at  Ztlrich,  which  was  again  the  Federal  capital  for 
X845-46,  that  town  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  Sonderbond 
cantons.  It  of  course  voted  in  favour  of  the  Fedecal  con- 
stitutions of  1848  aiKl  of  X874,  while  the  cantonal  oonstittttion 
of  1869  was  remarkably  advanced  for  the  time.  The  enormous 
immigration  from  the  country  districts  into  the  town  from  the 
"  thirties  "  onwards  created  an  industrial  dass  which,  though 
"  settled  "  in  the  town,  did  not  possess  the  privileges  of  burgher- 
ship,  and  consequently  bad  no  share  in  the  munidpal  goven»- 
ment.  First  of  all  in  x86o  the  town  schools,  hitherto  open  to 
"  settlers  "  only  on  paying  high  fees,  were  made  accessible  to 
all,  next  in  1875  ten  years'  residence  tfro  facto  conferred  the 
ri^t  of  burghoahip,  while  in  1893  ^  deven  outlying  districts 
Oaigely  peopled  by  working  folk)  were  ixuMrporaled  with  the 
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town  proper.*  The  town  and  canton  continued  to  be  on  the 
liberal,  or  Radical,  or  even  Socialistic  side,  while  from  1848  to 
Z907  they  claimed  7  of  the  37  members  of  the  Federal  executive 
or  Bu$idesraif  these  7  having  filled  the  presidential  chair  of  the 
G>nfederation  in  twdve  3rears,  no  canton  surpassing  this  record. 
From  1853  (mwards  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  Ztirich  were 
little  by  little  palled  down,  thus  affording  scope  for  the  ex- 
tension and  beautification  of  the  town. 

AuTBOETriES.— J.  Amiet.  Dit  Gribtdungs-Sae^  der  SckwesUrslddU 
Solotkum,  Zurich,  und  Trier  (Soleure,  1890);  F.  Becker,  Die  erste 
ScUachi  bei  Zurich;  JwU,  1709  (ZOnch.  1899);  J.  C.  Bluntschli, 
Staah'UiidReeiUsgescihichU  d.  Stadt  mmd  Jjandseiaft  Zurich  (sad  ed., 
ZQrich.  1856);  A.  BQrkU-Meyer.  Cexhichte  d,  sOrcik.  Seidenin- 
dustrie  vom  Schlusie  d,  xjten  Jakrhunderts  an  bis  im  di^  neuere 
Zeit  (ZQrich,  1884) :  K.  D&ndUker.  Hans  Waldmann  tmd  die  ZUrcher 
Reootution  van  imq  (ZQrich.  1889);  E.  EgU,  Adensammlung  a. 
Ceschickle  d.  ZMrcher  RefomuUion,  IS^^*S33  T^Qrich,  1897^),  Die 


nieums,  2  voia.  (one  by  W.  Oechftli  as  to  the  history  of  the  iiutitu- 
tion,  and  the  other  by  various  hands  as  to  the  general  deyelop- 
meat  of  the  town)  (Frauenfcld,  1905);  G.  Finsler,  Zurich  in  der 
moeiten  Hdlfu  d,  iSten  Jakrhunderts  (ZQrich,  1884):  G.  Heer, 
Die  Zarcker-ffeiligen,  St  Felix  u.  Reiuia  (ZQrich,  1889);  Max 
Huber,  "  Das  Staatsrecht  d.  Republik  fOridi  vor  dem  Jahr  1798  " 
(artide  in  vol.  L  of  the  Sckweix.  GescUeckterbucht  Basel.  1905); 
W.  Meyer,  Die  moeite  Schlacht  bei  Zurich,  SetL  1799  (ZQrich,  1899): 
G.  Meyer  von  Knonau,  Der  Kanton  Zurich  (2  vols.,  St  Gall  and 


Bern,  1834  and  1846);  Miilheilungen  d.  antimiarisch.  GeuUsckaft 

in  Zpricn  (from  1837);  E.  MQller,  Eine  reifuemohratische  Repuh- 

Kanton  Zurich  mu  Anfang  des  20  Jakrhunderts  (ZQrich,  1008) ; 

I   Reding-BibernK,  uer  Zug  Suworoffs  durch  die  Sckweis 

(Stans.  1895) ;  K.  Ritter,  Dte  Pditik  ZUrichs  in  der  sueiten 


iih.  Der  Kantcn  Zwrich  wu  Anfang  des  20  Jakrhunderts  (ZQrich,j9b8) ; 

J79Q  (Stans.  1895):  K.  Rid 
Hdlfle  d.  lAten  Jahrkunderts  (ZQrich,  1886);  P.  RQtschc.  Der 
Kanton  ZOrtch  sur  Zeit,  d.  HOvetih  {1708-1803)  (ZQrich,  r90o); 
Stadtbacher,  ZHnher  (iJif-iS^S)*  edited  by  H.  Zellcr-WerdinQller 
and  Hans  Nabhola,  3  vols.  OJeipzig,  1899-1906):  H.  Strauli.  Die 
Verfassungvon  ZHnchvon  1809  (Winterthur.  1902);  J.  J.  Trcichler, 
PolttisckeWandluneen  d,  Stadt  ZUrieh  (BcrUn.  1886);  Turicensia— 
Beitrdge  s.  nlrch,  Geschichte  (ZQrich,  1891);  Urhundenbuch  d.  Stadt 
u.  Landschaft  Zurich,  edited  by  H.  Eschcr  and  P.  Schweiser,  in 
course  of  puoUcattoo  mnce  1888  (vd.  vti.  readies  1301) — an  appen* 
dix  is  the  SiegeUfUdungen  (3  parts,  ZQrich,  1891-93).  edited  by 
P.  Schweizer  and  H.  Zeller-WerdmQller;  S.  Vdffeun,  Das  alle 
Zurich,  i  vols.  (ZQrich,  1878  and  1890):  W.  Wettston.  Die  Regene- 
ration d,  Kant.  ZOrich  {1830-39)  (ZQrich,  1907);  G.  H.  Wunderii, 
Hans  Waldmann  mid  seine  Zett  (ZQrich.  1889);  F.  von  Wys, 
"  Die  Reichsvogtd  ZQrich "  (reprinted  in  his  Abhandlungen  zur 
Ceschickle  d.  sckweis.  dffen&ich,  Rechts  (ZQrich,  1892);  G.  von 
Wyss,  "  Geschichte  d.  Abtel  ZQrich  "  (in  vol.  viS.  of  the  Mittkea. 
d,  aniif^  Gesdtschaft  in  Zurich,  1851-58),  and  Zilrich  am  Ausgange 
d.  I3ten  JahrhauJerU  (ZQrich,  1876};  Z^reher  Taschenbueh  Uiom 
X878).  For  the  present  state  of  the  town  see  Nos.  126-39  <^ 
Ilfustrated  Europe  (ZQrich),  and  Nos.  iox-3  of  Stadtebilder  und 
Landsckaften  aus  alter  Welt  (ZQrich).  Many  of  the  recent  general 
works  on  Swiss  history,  e.g.  those  of  D&ndliker,  OechsU,  Orellii 
SchoUenberK^i  Schweiaer,  Strickler,  are  by  ZQrich  men  and  pay 
special  attention  to  ZQrich  matters.    See  also  ZwiNCU. 

(W.  A.  B.  C.) 

Zt)BICH,  LAKB  OF,  a  Swiss  lake,  extending  S.E.  of  the 
town  of  Zurich.  It  is  formed  by  the  river  Linth,  which,  riamg 
in  the  glaciers  of  the  TOdi  lange  in  Glarus,  was  diverted  by  the 
Escher  canal  (completed  in  x8xi)  into  the  Walensee«  whence,  by 
means  of  the  lanth  canal  (completed  in  z8x6),  its  waters  are 
carried  to  the  east  end  of  the  lake  of  Zttrich.  This  river  issues 
from  the  lake  at  its  north-west  end,  passing  through  the  town 
of  ^Irich,  bat  is  then  called  the  Limmat.  No  stxcams  of  im- 
portance flow  into  the  hike.  Its  area  is  about  34  sq.  m.,  its 
extreme  length  95  m.,  its  greatest  breadth  s^  m.,  and  its  greatest 
depth  469  ft.,  while  its  surface  is  1342  ft.  above  sea^levri.  It  is 
indoded,  or  the  greater  portion,  in  the  Canton  of  ZQrich,  but 
at  its  east  end  8f  sq.  m.  towards  the  soathem  shore  are  in  that 
of  Schwyx,  and  4  sq.  m.  towards  the  northern  shore  in  that  of 
St  Gall.  The  great  dam  of  masonry,  carrying  the  railway  line 
and  carriage  road  from  Rapperswil  to  Pfftffikon,  which  cuts  off 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  lake  from  the  rest,  is  passed 
only  by  small  boats;  steamers  (of  which  the  first  was  placed 
on  the  lake  in  183$)  do  not  go  beyond  the  dam,  as  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  lake  is  shallow  and  choked  by  weeds.  West  of 
this  diuoEi  is  the  small  island  of  Ufenau,  where  in  1523  Ulrich  von 


Hntten  took  refuge  and  died.  Both  shores  are  weU  cultivmted 
«nd  fertile.  There  are  many  villas,  partictilarly  near  Ztirich, 
and  elsewhere  ntonerous  factories  in  the  various  flourishing 
villages.  ZQrich,  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  is  the  principnl 
place  on  it.  On  the  west  shore  (which  gradually  bosomes  the 
south  shore)  axe  Thalwil,  Horgen,  Widenswil,  Richtersvril, 
Pfftffikon,  and  Ladien.  On  the  opposite  shore  are  MeOen  (near 
which  the  first  lake  dwellings  were  discovered  in  X853-54),  StJIfa, 
and  the  quaint  town  of  Rapperswil,  the  castle  of  which  shelters  a 
Polish  museum,  wherein  is  the  heart  of  Koeduaako.  Schmerikon 
is  dose  to  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  and  a  little  beyond  is  the 
more  important  town  of  Uznach.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

ZURITA  T  CASTRO.  JERtKnO  (rsra-xsSo),  Spanish  his- 
torian, was  bom  at  Saragossa,  and  studied  at  AlcaUL  de  Henares 
under  the  celebrated  Hellenist,  Hemfin  Kufiex.  Through  the 
influence  of  Ins  father,  Migud  de  Zurita,  physician  to  Charles  V., 
he  entered  the  public  service  as  magistrate  at  Baibastro,  and  in 
1537  was  appointed  assistant-secreuxy  of  the  Inquisition.  Is 
1548  Zurita  was  nominated  official  chronicle  of  the  kingdom  ol 
Aragon,  and  in  1566  Philip  II.  attached  him  as  secretary  to 
the  council  of  the  Inquisition,  ddegating  to  him  the  conduct  of 
all  matters  suffidently  important  to  require  the  king's  signature. 
Zurita  resigned  these  posts  on  the  2rst  of  January  xs7r,  obtained 
a  sinecure  at  Saragossa,  and  dedicated  himsdf  wholly  to  the 
composition  of  his  Andes  de  la  corona  de  Aragfin,  the  first  part 
of  which  had  appeared  in  X562;  he  lived  to  see  the  last  volume 
printed  at  Saragossa  on  the  22nd  of  April  1580,  and  died  on  the 
3rd  of  November  following.  Zurita's  style  is  somewhat  crabbed 
and  dry,  but  his  authority  is  unquestionable;  he  di^layed  a 
new  conception  of  an  historian's  duties,  and,  not  content  with  the 
ample  materials  stored  in  the  archives  of  Aragon,  continued  his 
researches  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Naples  and  Sicily;  he 
founded  the  school  of  historical  scholarship  in  Spain. 

ZUTPHEH,  or  ZumN,  a  town  in  the  province  of  (kiderland, 
Holland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ysd  at  the  hiflux  of  the 
Berkd,  and  a  junction  station  x8  m.  by  nil  N.NJ£.of  Amhem. 
Pop.  X9^ooo.  It  is  a  picturesque  old  town  with  sevexml  brick 
houses  of  the  x6th  and.  X7th  centuries.  The  most  hnportaat 
building  is  the  Groote  Kerk,  of  St  Walpurgis,  which  dates  from 
the  X2th  century  and  contains  monuments  of  the  former  counts 
of  Zutphen,  a  X3th-century  candelabmm,  an  elaborate  copper 
font  (xss7),  and  a  fine  modem  monument  to  the  van  Heedmn 
family.  The  chapter-house  contains  a  prfi-Reformation  library 
which  indudes  some  valuable  MSS.  and  incunabulc.  There-  ate 
some  remains  of  the  old  town  walls.  The  place  has  an  active 
trade,  especially  in  grain  and  in  the  timber  floated  down  from 
the  Black  Forest  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Ysd;  the  hidustiies 
indude  tanning,  weaving,  and  oil  and  paper  manufactures. 
Not  far  from  Zutphen  on  the  west  at  M<Muaikbuiaen  onoe  stood 
the  Carthusian  convent  founded  by  Reinald  III.,  duke  of  Gddcr* 
hind,  in  1343  and  dissolved  in  x  57 2.  About  3  ra.  to  (he  north  of 
Zutphen  is  the  agricultural  cdony  of  Nedeilandsch-Mettiay, 
founded  by  a  private  benefactor  for  the  education  of  poor 
friendless  boys  in  X85X,  and  since  that  date  iargdy  extended. 

In  the  middle  aftes  Zutphen  was  the  seat  of  a  fine  of  ooonts, 
which  became  extinct  in  the  lath  century.  Having  been  fortified 
the  town  stood  several  sieges,  spedaliy  dating  the  wars  of  freedom 
waged  by  the  Dutch,  the  most  celebrated  ficht  under  its.  walls 
being  the  one  in  September  1386  when  Sir  Phuip  Sidney  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  Taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  X587  Zutfdien  was 
recovered  by  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  in  1591,  and  except  for 
two  sboit  periods,  one  in  1672  and  tbe  other  dnriag  the  Freadi 
Revolutionary  Wan.  it  has  noce  then  remained  a  part  of  the  United 
Netherlands.     Its  fortifications  were  dismantled  m  X874. 

ZWEIBROCKOI,  a  town  of  Germany,  hi  the  Fskthiatiei  on 
the  Schwarxbadi,  and  on  the  imilway  b^ween  Gcrmersheim  and 
Saarbrttcken.  1^.(1905)14,7x1.  The  town  was  the  capital  of 
the  former  duchy  of  Zwcibrttckcn,  and  the  Alexander-Kirche 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  dukes.  The  ducal  cssUe  is  now 
occupied  by  the  chief  court  of  tbe  Palatinate.  There  is  a  fine 
Gothic  Catholic  church.  Weaving  and  brewing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery,  chicoiry,  cigars,  malt,  boots,  iurnltnie 
and  801^  are  the  chief  industries. 
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ftppean  in  evly  <ior»inf  nU  •too  m  Ctmmus  Pmj»  aad  wu  called 
by  the  FrcDch  Dtux^PoiUs,  The  iDdepcndent  territory  was  at 
first  a  coontahip,  the  counts  being  descended  from  Henry  L. 
younfest  son  of  ^mon  I.,  count  of  SaarbrOdcen  (d.  ic8o)»  TUs 
line  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Count  Eberhard  (1393),  irho 
in  u^S  bad  sold  half  his  trrritory  to  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and  held  the  other  half  as  his  feudatory.  Louis  (d.  1489), 
son  of  Stephen,  count  palatine  of  Zimmem-Veldens,  founded 
the  line  of  the  duktt  of  Zweibrflckcn,  which  became  extinct  in 
K73it  when  the  duchy  passed  to  the  Biikenfeld  branch,  whence 
it  came  under  the  sway,  of  Bavaria  in  1799.  At  the  peace  of 
Lun^vitle  Zweibrflcken  was  ceded  to  France;  on  its  reunion 
wiih  Germany  in  18 14  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was 
given  to  Bavaria,  the  remainder  to  Oldenburg  and  Prussia.  At 
the  ducal  printing  oflke  at  ZweibrCkken  the  fine  edition  of  the 
dasaks   known   as   the   Biponttne   Editipns   was  published 

(1799  *qq)« 

See  Lehmann,  GtMkkkU  des  Hcrsogtams  Zweibrikheu  (Munich. 
1867). 

ZWICKAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Ungdom  of  Saxony, 
situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  £nigebirge,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Zwickauer  MuUe,  41  m.  S.  of  Leipdg  and 
so  m.  S.W.  of  Chcninits  on  the  main  line  of  rsilway  Droden- 
Hof  and  at  the  junction  of  several  other  lines^  Fop.  (1834) 
6701;  <i38o)  35.005;  («««o)  44*t9St  (1905)  68,5ot.  Among 
the  nine  churches,  the  fine  Gothic  church  of  St  Mary  (x45t-*i536 
and  restored  iSSs-^i),  with  a  spire  285  ft.  high  and  a  beU 
weighing  5I  tons,  ia  remarkable.  The  church  contains  an  altar 
with  wood-carving  and  eight  pictures  by  Michael  Wohlgemuth 
and  a  remarkable  Piei^  in  carved  and  painted  wood,  probably  by 
Veit  Stoss.  The  late  Gothic  church  of  St  Catharme  (aestored 
1393-94)  has  an  altarpiece  ascribed  to  Lucas  Crsnach  the  Elder, 
and  is  memorable  for  the  paatoiate  (1520-22)  of  Thomas 
MOnaer.  Of  the  secsJar  buildings  the  most  noteworthy  are 
the  town-hall  of  1581,  with  the  municipal  archives,  including 
documents  dating  back  to  the  t3th  century  and  an  autograph 
MS.  of  the  works  of  Hans  Sachs,  and  the  Ute  Golhic  CewandkoMS 
(cloth  merchants'  haU).  built  1 522*24  and  now  in  part  converted 
into  a  theatre.  The  manufactures  oi  Zwickau  include  spinning 
and  weaving,  machinery,  motor-cars,  chemicab,  porcelain,  paper, 
glass,  dyestuffs,  wire  goods,  tinwiare,  stockings,  and  curtains. 
There  are  also  steam  saw-mills,  diamond  and  glass  polishing 
works,  iron-foundriesi,  and  breweries.  Thou^  no  longer 
relatively  so  important  as  when  it  lay  on  the  chief  trade  route 
from  Saxony  to  Bohemia  and  the  Danube,  Zwickau  carries  on 
considerable  commerce  in  grain,  linen,  and  coaL  The  mainstay 
of  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  town  is  the  adjacent  coalfield, 
which  in  1908  employed  13,000  hands,  and  yields  2}  million  tons 
of  coal  annually.  The  mines  are  mentioned  as  early  as  1348; 
but  they  have  only  been  actively  worked  since  1823,  during 
which  time  the  population  has  increased  more  than  tenfold. 

Zwickau  is  of  Slavonic  origin,  and  is  mentioned  in  11x8  as  a 
trading  pUcc.  The  name  is  fancifully  d«ived  from  the  Latin 
eygius,  from  a  tradition  that  placed  a  "  swan  lake  "  here  which 
bad  the  property  of  renewing  the  youth  of  those  who  bathed 
in  it.  Zwickau  was  an  imperial  possesakm,  but  was  pledged 
to  Henry  the  Illustrious,  margrave  of  Meissen  (d.  1288).  The 
German  king  Charles  VL  conferred  it  as  a  fief  in  1348  on  the 
margraves  of  Meissen,  and  it  thus  passed  to  their  successors 
the  electors  of  Saxony.  The  discovery  of  silver  in  the  Schnee* 
berg  in  1470  brought  it  much  wealth.  The  Anabaptist  move- 
ment off  X525  began  at  Zwickau  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
"Zwickau  prophets."  Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856),  the 
musical  composer,  was  bom  here  in  a  house  which  still  stands 
in  the  market-place. 

See  Hersog,  Ckromik  der  Kftitnadi  Zwkkeu  (a  vols..  Zwickau, 
1839-45).  Cesckkhtt  des  Zwkkamr  Steinkokkmbames  (Oresden, 
1852);  Hftnsch,  Das  Zwukau-OumMilsn  KMtnt'^m  (Mcis«eA. 
1906). 

ZWIBDIHICK  VON  SODENHOBST,  HANS  (x84S-i9o6>, 
German  historian,  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  on  the 


14th  of  April  1845.  He  studied  at  the  oaivenity  of  Grata, 
where  be  bcoama  a  professor  In  1885,  and  died  at  Gratx  on  the 
asnd  of  November  1906. 

SOdenhortt's  principal  writiiwa  are  DoHlebem  im  18  Jahrkunderi 
rVicnna,  1877):  Ham  Ulriek,  Ptttm  sra  Ennberi  (Vienna,  1880); 
Dis  Fvliiik  dir  Rs^mUie  Vtmtdig  wiknHd  dss  drtissitjdkriitH  Ktms 


(Stuttgart,  1882-85):  Veuedit  alt  Weltmackt  umd  Weluiadl  (Biele- 
fctd.  1899  and  1906):  KriegsbiUer  cms  der  Zeit  der  Landikneckie 
(Stuttgart.  1883);  Die  dffenUidie  Meinung  in  Deutscktand  im 
ZeitaUer  Ludmts  XIV.  1650^1700  (Stuttgart,  1888):  Enkenog 
Jekamn  im  ftkUMge  «mi  jSoq  (Grata,  1893);  and  Maria  Tkeresia 
(Bielefeld.  1005).  He  edited  the  BUdiotkek  deuucker  CexkickU. 
writing  for  this  series.  Deulscke  Ceukickle  im  Zeitalter  der  Crundung 
des  treussiseken  Konigtums  (Stuttgart.  1887-94):  and  DetUscke 
GeseUekte  po»  der  Aufiisumg  des  alien  Ms  anr  GrUndung  des  meuen 
Rmekes  (Stuttgart,  1897-1905).  He  completed  A.  Wolf's  Oestef 
reick  unler  Maria  Tkeresia,  Josef  //.  tmd  Uapold  II,  (Berlin, 
1882-84).  and  edited  the  Zeilsckrifi  Jir  aUgemeineUesekickU  (Stutt- 
gart, 1884-88). 

ZWINQU,  RULDRUCH  (1484-1531),  Swiss  reformer,  was 
bom  OB  the  ist  of  January  1484,  at  Wildhaua  in  the  Toggenburg 
vatt^i  in  the  canton  <ii  St  Gail,  Switseriand.  He  came  of  a 
free  peasant  stock,  his  father  being  adUmanm  6t  the  village;  bis 
mother,  Margaret  Melll,  was  the  sister  of  the  abbot  of  FIschlngen 
in  Thurgau.  His  uiKle,  Bartholomew  Zwingli,  afterwards  dekan 
or  superinUndHnU  at  Wrsen,  had  been  elected  paridi  priest  of 
Wtldhaus.  As  he  was  keen  at  hfo  books  and  fond  of  music  be 
was  destined  for  the  Church,  and  when  eight  years  old  was  sent 
10  school  at  Wesen,  where  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  the  dean. 
Two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Basel,  where  he 
retnalned  three  years,  passing  thence  to  the  high  school  at  Bern, 
where  his  master,  Heinrich  WOlflin,  inspired  him  with  an  enthusi- 
asm for  the  dassks.  After  some  two  years  there  the  boy  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  Dominican  monastery.  But  his  father  had  no 
thoughts  of  letting  him  become  a  monk,  and  in  rsoo  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Vienna,  where  he  remained  for  another 
two  years  and  "included  in  his  studies  all  that  philosophy 
embraces.  "  He  th(«  returned  to  Basel,  where  he  graduated  fn 
the  university  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  classics  in  the  schotrf 
of  St  Martin's  church. 

The  drcumstances  and  surroundings  of  Zwingli's  early  life 
were  thus  dissimilar  from  those  of  hk  oontemporary,  Martin 
Luther.  Zwingli,  moreover,  never  knew  anything  of  those 
spiritual  experiences  which  drove  Luther  into  a  clonter  and 
goaded  him  to  a  fevMish  "  searching  of  the  Scriptures  "  in  the 
hope  of  finding  spiritual  peace.  Zwingli  was  a  humanist,  a 
type  abhorred  of  Luther;  and  he  was  far  more  ready  for  the 
polite  Erasmian  society  of  Basel  than  for  a  monastery.  Luther, 
never  quite  shook  off  schoUsticism,  whereas  Zwingli  had  eariy 
learnt  from  Dr  Thomas  Wyttenbach  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  scholastic  theology  must  give  phu^e  to  the  purer  and 
more  rational  theology  kA  the  eariy  Fathers  and  to  a  fearless 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  He  beard  from  this  same  teacher 
bold  criticisms  of  Romish  teaching  concerning  the  sacraments, 
monastic  vows  and  papal  indulgences,  and  unconsciously  he 
was  thus  trained  for  the  .great  remonstrance  of  his  matuier 
life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Zwingli  was  ordaiiwd  by  the  bishop 
of  Constance  (1506),  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Rapperswyl, 
and  said  his  first  mass  among  his  own  people  at  Wildfaaus  In 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  parish  priest  of  Gbmis,  In  spite  of 
the  pope's  nomination  of  Heinrich  Goldii,  an  influential  pluralist 
of  Zarich,  whom  Zwingli  found  it  necessary  to  buy  off  at  an 
expense  of  moro  than  a  hundred  gulden.  The  Holy  See,  much 
dependent  at  that  tinne  on  its  Swiss  mercenaries  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  secular  ends,  expressed  no  resentment  on  this  occasion. 
Zwingli  indeed  seemed  still  to  be  devoted  to  the  pope,  whom 
he  styled  "  beatissimus  Christi  vicarius,"  and  he  publicly  pro* 
claimed  the  mercenary  aid  given  by  the  Swiss  to  the  papal  cause 
to  be  its  dutiful  support  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Curia,  following 
its  accustomed  policy,  rewarded  his  xeal  with  a  pension  of 
so  gulden. 

The  ten  years  which  Zwingli  spent  at  Glaros  bid  the  founda^- 
tions  of  his  work  as  a  tefornaer.    Ue  there  began  the  study  of 
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Greek  ihaX  he  might  **  leun  the  teadung  of  Christ  tvom  the 
origiiial  aoupcee,"  and  g»ve  some  attention  to  Hebrew.  He  read 
also  the  older  Church  Fathers  and  soon  won  for  himself  fame  as 
a  student,  whilst  his  skill  in  the  dassics  led  his  friends  to  hail  him 
as  "  the  undoubted  Cicero  of  our  age."  He  had  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  Erasmus,  with  whom  he  entered  into  corre- 
spondence, and  from  whom  he  received  a  somewhat  chilling 
patronage;  whilst  the  brilUant  humanisti  Pico  dcUa  Mirandola 
(1463-1494),  taught  him  to  criticiie,  in  a  rationalizing  way,  the 
medieval  doctrines  of  Rome.  His  first  publications,  which  ap- 
peared as  rhymed  allegories,  were  political  rather  than  religious, 
being  aimed  at  what  he  deemed  the  degrading  Swiss  practice 
of  hiring  out  mercoiaries  in  the  European  wars.  His.  con- 
victions on  this  matter  were  so  much  intensified  by  his  later 
experiences  as  army  chaplain  that  in  1521  he  prevailed  upon 
the  authorities  of  the  canton  of  Zttsich  to  renounce  the  practice 
altogether..  Especially  did  he  oppose  alliances  with  France; 
but  the  French  party  in  Glanis  was  strong,  and  it  retaliated  so 
fiercely  that  in  15 16  Zwingli  was  glad  to  accept  the  post  of 
people's  priest  at  Einsiedeln.  He  always  in  latef  days  dated 
his  arrivid  at  evang^cal  truth  from  the  three  years  (15x6-19) 
which  he  spent  in  this  place.  There  he  studied  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  editions  of  Erasmus  and  began  to  found  his  preaching 
on  "  the  Gospel,"  which  he  declared  to  be  simple  ami  easy  to 
understand.  He  held  that  the  Bible  was  the  sufficient  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  and  he  threw  away  the  philosophy  and 
theotogy  of  the  later  Roman  Church,  wh«eas  he  declared  that 
the  eariy  Church  Fathers  were  helpful,-  thou^  staU  fallible, 
interpreters  of  the  Word.  In  his  definite  recognition  of  the 
theological  place  of  Scripture  he  showed,  says  Dr  T.  M.  Lindsay 
{History  of  the  Reformation),  clearer  insight  than  the  Lutherans, 
and  Zwin^i  rather  than  Luthec  was  In  this  matter  Calvin's  guide, 
and  the  guide  of  the  reformed  churches  of  Switzerland,  Fhmcei 
England  and  the  Netherlaa<b.  All  these  set  forth  in  their 
symbolical  books  the  supreme  place  of  Scripture,  accepting 
the  position  which  Zwingli  laid  down  in  1536  in  Tke  First 
Hehctic  Confession,  namely,  that"  Canonic  Scripture,  the  Word 
of  God,  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  set  forth  to  the  world  by 
the  Prophets  and  ApostlM,  the  most  perfect  and  ancient  of  all 
philosophies,  alone  contains  perfectly  all  piety  and  the  whole 
rule  of  life." 

Zwingli  began  to  preach  "  the  Gospel  '*  in  1516,  but  a  con^ 
temporary  says  that  he  did  it  so  cunningly  {listiglich)  that  none 
could  suspect  his  drift.,  He  still,  to  use  his  own  words,  hung  his 
new  exposition  on  to  "  the  old  doctrines,  however  much  they  at 
times  i>ained  me,  rather  than  on  to  the  purer  and  clearer  "; 
for  he  hoped  that  the  reformation  of  the  Church  would  proceed 
quietly  and  from  withi^.  The  papal  curia  bad  bo  wish  to 
bring  things  to  a  quarrel  with  him.  The  Swiss,  who  furnished 
them  with  troops,  were  to  be  treated  with  consideration;  and 
the  pope  sought  to  silence  the  reformer  by  offers  of  promotion, 
which  he  refused.  He  held  himself,  as  did  the  Swiss  in  general, 
very  free  of  papal  control.  They  had  long  been  used,  in  their 
orderly  democratic  life,  to  manage  their  own  ecclesiastical^ 
affairs.  Church  property  paid  its  share  of  the  communal  taxes, 
and  religious  houses  were  subject  to  civil  inspection.  Zwingli 
looked  rather  to  the  City  Fathers  than  to  the  pope,  and  as  long 
as  he  had  them  with  him  he  moved  confidently  and  laboured 
for  reforms  which  were  as  much  political  and  moral  in  character 
as  religious.  He  had  none  of  Luther's  distrust  of  "  the  common 
man  "  and  fear  of  popular  government,  and  this  fact  won  for 
his  teaching  the  favour  of  the  towns  of  South  Germany  not  less 
than  of  Switzerland. 

As  yet  he  had  preached  his  Goq>eI  without  saying  much 
about  corruptions  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  it  was  his  political 
denunciation  of  the  fratricidal  wars  into  which  the  pope,  not 
less  than  others,  was  xirawing  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  first 
led  to  rapture  with  the  papal  see.  Three  visits  which  he  had 
paid  to  Italy  in  his  capacity  of  army  chaplain  had  done  much 
to  open  his  eyes  to  the  worldly  character  of  the  papal  rule,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  b^^an  to  attack  at  Einsiedeln  the 
superatUions  which  attended  the  great  pilgrimages  made  to 
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indulgence  to  all  visitors  to  the  shrine,  and  his  sermons  in  the 
Swiss  vernacular  drew  great  crowds  and  attracted  ibt  attention 
of  Rome.  His  quaael  was  turned  more  immediately  against 
the  pope  hiniself  when  In  August  15x8  the  Frandacah  monk 
Bemardin  Samson^  a  paidon-aeller  Uke  Johann  Tetsd,  mode 
fats  I4>pearsiice  in  Switseriand  as  the  papaUy  commissbned 
seller  of  indulgences.  Zwingli  prevailed  on  the  coundl  to 
forbid  his  entrance  into  ZOrich;  and  even  then  the  pope 
argued  that,  so  long  as  the  preacher  was  still  receiving  a 
papal  pension,  he  could  not  be  a  formidable  adversary, 
and  he  gave  him  a  further  sop  in  the  form  of  an  acolyte 
chspkuncy. 

Zwingli  had  never  meant  to  remain  at  Einsiedeltt  long,  and 
he  now  threw  himself  into  a-competition  for  the  place  qf  people's 
priest  at  the  Great  Minster  of  ^iirich,  and  obtahied  it  (15x8) 
after  some  opposition.  He  stipulated  that  his  liberty  to  prendi 
the  truth  should  be  respected.  In  the  beginning  of  1519  be 
began  a  series  of  discourses  on  St  Matthew's  Go^el,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Pauline  epistles;  and  with  these  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Reformation  was  fairiy  begun  In  ZOridi. 
He  had  made  a  cc^y  of  St  Paul's  epbtles  and  committed  them 
to  memory,  and  from  this  arsenal  of  Scripture  he  attacked  the 
unrighteousness  of  the  state  no  less  than  the  superstition  of  the 
Church.  His  correspondence  of  this  year  shows  him  jealous 
of  the  growing  influence  of  Luther.  It  was  his  claim  that  ho 
had  discovered  the  Gospel  before  ever  Luther  was  heard  of  ia 
Switzerland,  and  he  was  as  anxious  as  Erasmus  to  make  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  Luther's  disdple.  Towsrds  the  end  of  September 
he  fdl  a  victim  to  the  plague  which  was  ravaging  the  land,  aiKl 
his  illness  sobered  his  spirit  and  brought  into  his  message  a 
deeper  note  than  that  merely  moral  and  common-sense  one  with 
which,  as  a  polite  humanist,  he  had  hitherto  been  content.  He 
began  to  preach  against  fasting,  saint  worship  and  the  cdibacy 
of  priests;  and  some  of  his  hearers  began  to  put  his  teadiings 
into  practice.  The  monasteries  raised  an  outcry  when  people 
were  found  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  and  the  bishop  of  Coostanoe 
accused  them  before  the  council  of  Ziirich.  ZwingjU  ^ms  heard 
in  their  defence  and  the  accusation  was  abandoned.  His  first 
Reformation  tract,  April  isaa,  dealt  with  this  subject:  '*  Von 
ErkiescH  und  Frykeit  dor  Spysm.**  The  matter  of  the  cdibacy 
of  the  clergy  was  more  serious.  Zwingli  had  jodned  in  an 
address  to  the  bishop  of  Constance  calling  on  h^  no  longer  to 
endure  the  scandal  of  hariotry,  but  to  allow  the  priests  to  marry 
wives,  or,  at  least,  to  wink  at  their  marriages.  He  and  iiht 
co-signatories  coxffessed  that  they  had  lived  unchastely,  bat 
argued  that  priests  could  not  be  expected  to  do  otherwise,  seeing 
that  God  had  not  seen  fit  ta  give  the  gift  of  continence.  Fope 
Adrian  VI.  interfered  and  flaked  the  SMlrichen  to  abandon 
Zwingli,  but  the  reformer  porsuaded  the  coundl  to  allow  a 
public  disputation  (1523),  when  he  produced  sixty-seven  theses  * 
and  vindicated  his  podtion  so  stron^y  that  the  council  do* 
cided  to  uphold  their  preacher  and  to  separate  the  canton  from 
the  bishopric  of  Constance.  Thus  legal  sanction  was  given  in 
Zttrich  to  the  Reformation.  In  1522  Zwingli  produced  his  first 
considerable  writing,  the  ArckUdes,  ''the  begiiming  and  the 
end,"  in  which  he  sought  by  a  sang^  blow  to  win  his  spixitusi 
freedom  from  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and  in  a  sermon  of  that 
year  he  contended  that  only  the  Holy  Spirit  is  requisite  to  maks 
the  Word  intelligible,  and  that  there  is  xw  need  of  Church, 
council,  or  pope  in  the  matter. 

The  progress  of  the  Rcfbrmation  attracted  .the  attrition  of  all 
Switzerland,  but  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  it,  especially  in 
the  five  Forest  Cantons:  Lucerne,  Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri  mid  Unter* 
waklen;  and  the  Zflricheis  felt  it  necessary  to  form  a  league  hi 
its  defence.  They  were  especially  anxious  to  gain  Bern,  and 
Zwingli  challenged  the  Romanists  to  a  public  disputation  in 
that  city.  No  less  than  350  ecclesiastics  came  to  Bern  fiom 
the  various  cantons  to  hear  the  pleadings,  which  began  00 
the  2nd  of  January  1523  and  lasted  nineteen  dasrs.    ZwingU 

*  Cr.  P.  Schaff.  Crtods  ej  Ike  Boonidicai  PnieslaM  Ohffdbs, 
P197. 
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ly  a^Mood  of  Cbcut  an 

in  the  wint  rt  IhE  LarI'i 

J,  .._. ,  ...  «hleh  Chri.t  ii  oHrrtd  to  God  tin 

In  th*  dna  a(  tha  Hirini;  and  al  the  dead.  I>  contiary  to 
«  and  a  fn^  afrnKit  to  the  ucriftce  and  death  ot  the 
;  H)  that  wo  iluulil  not  piay  to  dead  inediatan  and  ioler- 
but  to  join  Chriil  atone;  (7)  Ihal  Ihm  [i  no  liace  of 
ry  in  Scripturt;  (B)  thai  to  act  up  ju^tum  and  to  adoic 
abo  RHMnry  to  Srriptvr*,  and  thai  Ima^  and  pKlim 
t  he  dtMipyid  wfaeiv  then  ia  danfer  vi  viviAf  tbcm  adon- 
t  that  Burriace  it  lawful  to  aU,  to  the  elcrgy  aa  veil  at  (0 
lo)  that  thameful  Uving  ii  more  diefraceful  among  the 

IW  renit  ol  the  diacunlon  wit  that  Bern  wu  won  lyitt  tn 
Ibt  aide  of  the  nfomer,  who  ippftbonded  the  whole  Knggit 
of  Protataniisra  a*  tununf  directly  on  the  polittol 
of  the  vatiom  unit*  of  the  Confederation.  Hehadenui 
hit  tlicaei  ibe  far.ieachtof  new  prindpLe  tha 
and  not  the  hierarchy,  w>*  Ibe  represenutiue  •>(  the  Churrb ; 
uul  be  >au|ht  henceforward  to  leDrfaniie  the  Swia  constitution 
OB  the  piinciptea  of  lepieacniaiive  democracy  to  a*  id  reduce 
the  wboUy  diiproponionate  voting  power  which,  till  then,  the 
Forest  Cuitont  had  eieniied.  He  argued  that  the  idminiura- 
tioa  tf  the  Chunh  bdanfa,  like  aU  adminiiintioai  to  (he  itate 
kutboritita,  and  thai  it  tbeie  to  wtong  it  then  liet  with  Chtittiu 
people  10  depow  them. 

(hi  the  nid  of  AprQ  ij)4  the  nairii^  of  Zwin^  with  Anna 
Reinhaid  W3>  publicly  cdebrated  in  tbe  cathedral,  though  ioi 
vme  two  yean  already  he  had  had  her  lo  wife.  Many  of  bia 
coUeaguca  followed  hia  example  and  openly  made  profeason  of 
marrtage.  luLhcAuguit  ol  that  year  Zwingli  printed  a  pamphlet 
in  which  he  lel  forth  his  viewi  of  the  Lord'a  Supper.  Tbey 
proved  the  occaiion  of  a  conflict  with  Luther  whirii  wat  never 
tettled,  but  in  the  meantime  more  attention  w»i  Mtracled  by 
Zwingli't  denunciation  of  the  wonhip  of  imaged  atid  of  the 
Roman  doctrine  of  the  masa.  Thete  pojntt  wetv  diacused  at  a 
frcah  coogres  where  about  900  penona  were  pretent,  tad  when 
Vadian  (Joachim  von  Walt,  the  nformei  of  St  Gall)  prsided. 
It  w«*  decided  that  images  are  forbidden  by  Scripiuie  and  Ihat 
the  miat  it  not  a  lacrifice.  Shortly  afterwardt  the  hnaga  wen 
Temoved  from  the  churcha,  and  many  cerenMniet  and  leuivali 
were  abolithad.  When  a  loleran  emluuy  of  rebuke  wai  tent  to 
ZQrichfrom  adiel  held  *l  Lucerne,  on  the  »Slh  of  January  1514 
Ibe  dty  replied  that  in  maltert  relating  to  the  Word  of  Cod 
and  the  litvuioa  of  toult  the  would  brook  to  interference. 
When  a  oew  embuty  thiealened  ZOrich  with  eaduaion  from 
the  union  ihe  began  10  make  prepanlioiB  for  war. 

and  Zwingti  look  on  a  deeper  Hgnificance.  In  March  1535  Ibe 
Utter  brought  out  hit  long  Ctmaunlary  en  tiu  True  oiatf  Fubt 
Rcllp'sH,  in  which  he  goea  over  aU  Ihe  topics  of  practical 
Iheolocy.  Like  oihen  of  tbe  Keformert  be  hud  been  led  mdc- 
pendently  lo  preach  Juslificalion  by  faith  and  to  declare  ha 
Jeiui  Chriit  was  Ihe  one  and  only  Mediator  between  linful  man 
and  God;  but  hit  conatructioa  retted  upoo  what  be  regarded  aa 
biblical  (ooceplions  of  the  naiure  of  God  and  nun  rather  ha 
upon  Rich  private  penonal  eiptnencei  u  thole  which  Lu  her 
had  mode  btuL  In  Ihii  Commentaly  then  appear  Ibe  ma  re 
vicwi  oi  Zwiogli  on  the  tubjecl  of  the  Elenienls  of  tbe  Lord 
Supper.  He  was  quite  as  clear  aa  Luther  in  tepadialin«  h 
mcdievil  doctiine  of  tramubtianllition.  but  be  declined 
accept  Lulher'i  leaching  Ibit  Chiiit't  wordl  ot  Inalilution  re- 
quired the  belief  that  the  teal  tab  and  hkud  of  Cbiiit  co-csi 
la  and  with  the  natunl  ekmenta.  He  decUnd  Ihat  Lu  her 
«u  in  k  fof,  sad  that  Chriit  had  warned  Hit  ilitfipL-i  sgaint 


all  nch  notions,  and  had  prodidmcd  thst  by  faith  alone  could 
Hia  pretence  be  receiTed  in  a  feait  which  He  detigncd  to  be 
commemontive  and  symbolical.  Efloita  to  reach  agreemeitt 
failed.  Tbe  landgrave  of  Heise  brought  the  two  Kefonnets 
logciber  in  vain  al  Marburg  in  October  rjig,  and  tbe  whole 
Prototant  movunent  brdu  into  two  caBfio,  with  tbe  Riult  (bat 
tbe  lUentpl  mde  at  Schmalkaldgp  in  ijjo  la  fonn  ■  compr*- 
againsl  all  foes  of  ^K  Refonmtioa 


■a  brought  sbont  by  tiouUe 


waa  frustrated. 

Bnt  tbe  dose  of  ZwingU'a  life  1 
nearer  home.  The  kmg-felt  urai 
led  at  hit  todvit  war.  InFcbruaiy  is}i  Zwingli  himself  ntted 
tbe  Evangelical  Swiia  to  attack  tbe  Five  Cantons,  and  on  Ihc 
Eotb  of  October  there  waa  fought  at  Kappei  a  batUe,  diassltous 
Id  the  I*n)teitaat  cause  and  fatal  10  its  leada.  Zwingli,  who  IS 
rhaptain  was  cwrying  Ihe  bsnaer,  was  Mtuck  to  the  gimind,  and 
waa  kler  deqatdied  in  cold  blood.  His  coipte,  alter  tuSetiag 
every  indignity,  *«i  quartered  by  the  public  baognan.  aod 
burnt  with  dung  by  the  Romanist  sotdieis.  A  gnat  boukler, 
roughly  squared,  standiog  >  Utile  wsy  00  tbe  toad,  oaths  tba 
place  whete  Zwiogli  fdL  It  Is  Inscribed.  "  '  Tbey  may  kill  Ihc 
body  hot  not  tbe  toul ';  so  ipokc  00  Ibis  spot  Ultich  Zwingli, 
iri»  foe  (rath  and  (he  frtedon  of  the  Chrlsdsn  Cbmh  died  • 
hero'i  death,  Oct.  11, 15)1." 

Zwiniiri  tbenlo^cai'irlewi  SR  mimiuJ  lacciBclly  in  the  dnr- 
•even  Ihetcs  ssbl&bed  u  Zflrich  In  IB],  and  at  inalec  leaglh  la 
Ibe  Firil  tfftelK  Ck^iOhi.  eoapUedla  lUfi  Iw  a  number  of  )A 
disdpla.'  Tint  iiailtin  llii  ihniialti/  BiliiiMiiil  ti  ditlliiiiililiiil 
frain  Linheraa  doentne.  At  eppoted  is  Lather,  Zwingli  btltted 
more  firmly  en  Ihe  auvene  authority  of  Scfiptn^  and  broke 
mofe  thofiM^ly  and  raffiislly  with  the  iBcdleTaf  Chureh.  Lather 
wat  ronlent  with  cbaogra  Id  ooe  at  two  fundamental  doetrinb; 

well  aa  S  therdw-  Z^^dT^evt/bho^^  hit  tnn  i^tj^ 
people,  and  was  eanot  (o  •how  that  no  lUm  e<  Biea  ought  to  b* 
called  ipbiliialiiniity  btcante  tbey  w*n  nieeted  to  paform  eenaia 
functiMi*.  He  iJiarnihly  believed  also  that  H  wu  (he  doty  of 
all  in  aulhonly  to  rule  in  Christ's  name  and  to  obey  Hit  lawL 
He  wai  led  fnoi  thete  idoa  to  think  Ihat  there  tbouU  be  no 
govenmeat  In  Ibe  Charch  auarate  from  the  civil  ffovenment 
which  ruled  the  eomnienwialth.  AH  tulet  and  regulalloot  about 
tbe  public  WBtiUp.  doctrtoea  and  Aielptine  o(  tbe  Church  were 
nude  hi  Zwtngirt  tfaae,  and  irith  Ua  content,  by  the  council  of 
Zurich,  which  was  the  taprene  cit4l  authority  In  the  lUte.  Thia 
*  if  hb  guand  with  ihe  Swba  Anabaptiiti.  for  ibe 

_.r  aao&  at  lh«tt  greai1>  maligned  men  wat  the 

nodeni  thoo^l  of  a  free  Chuteh  u  a  free  iiaie.  Like  aO  iht 
'^-'-^-^  <-'  — ki  ttrleily  Auguatinlan  ia  ihefllogy,  but  be  dttdt 
■tin  aide  ol  Bnd(«iaaiiaD--tbe  election  to  talva- 
ditsd  Bpoa  the  talvation  of  iobntt  and  of  the 
,-^—  -„— ^-  -4it  DDet  dbtiBctlve  doctrine  h  perbapa  bit  theory 
of  the  tacraipent,  which  lovolvcd  bim  and  hit  folLowr--  -  ' — 
Lulher't  pan,  t 


leal      pT«leTved  w 


^hcrenu  Di  Ihe  5b  iu  la  l^llviniU  thcckcy. 
moK  impodant  wriliixt  an^V«  Hrhitttw  Hd  FntrU 
April  liu) :  Dt  Cbmboi  tliaam  EitckintU  (SeptemUr 

>r.   •md  •»■  Kimkrf^   dsis);  £"   (Am 


1  G  Fniler.Zin'ii|I>.SiW^qrlkwl29rkh.i8«T). 

CoDeclcd  edilleiia,  4  mil.  (Zurich,   1545.   IsiU:  by 

rr    nd  joh.  SchultheB,  8  veh.  jZBrich,  1818-41,  wilh 

DTum  backulut."  iWO:  by  &  Egli  and  C.  Finder 

ReTDraiatonim  "  (Berlin.  1905  «N.|. 

Myionliu    (isuli    K.     Bulfieger't     fi'/imahnj. 

1  cd  Ha(linierandV^e(Ii.l8]8);I.MrSchuln(>SiS>:R. 

h  Ss     Eng.  [r.  by  J.XixhnB.  Edinburgh,  iSM): J.  C. 

vols.  (Ceiprig.  iS67-«9):  K.  Sllbelin.  i  voii.  <&i«l, 

■■  S     M.    Jacloon    in    BfTKi    e/   (h    Kiftrmmliim    l\t> 

hem  on,   1001);  Prof.  Ei^US  artirlei  in  Hauck-HerlDK't 

►  topM      /uf   ^J.    rknJcjij   K.    Kirclu,   and   ZiPiJi((iana, 

P  Schaf  0»di</lhtA 
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ZWOLLE— ZYMOTIC  DISEASES 


publbhed  twice  a  year  sintfe  1897  at  Ziirich.  S.  M.  Jackson's 
book  gives  a  chapter  on  Zwingli's  Theology  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Foster, 
and  full  details  of  further  information  on  the  subject,  together 
with  a  list  of  modem  English  translations  of  Zwingli's  works. 

(E.  A*.*) 

ZWOLLE,  the  capital  of  the  piovince  of  Overjfsel,  Holland, 
on  the  Zwarte  Water,  and  a  junction  station  A4<|  m.  N.E.  of 
Harderwyk.  Pop.  (1905)  93,773.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
northern  and  eastern  canal  systems,  and  by  means  of  the  short 
canal,  the  Willcmsvaart,  which  joins  the  Zwarte  Water  and  the 
Ysel,  has  regular  steamboat  communication  with  Kampen  and 
Amsterdam.  The  Oroote  K.erk,  of  St  Michael  (first  half  of  the 
15th  century)  occupies  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  of  which  an 
interesting  nth-century  bas-relief  remains.  The  church  conr 
tains  a  richly  carved  pulpit,  the  work  of  Adam  Straes  van 
Weilborch  about  1620,  and  there  is  besides  some  good  carving 
and  a  fine  organ  (1721).  The  Roman  Catholic  church,  also 
dedicated  to  St  Michael,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
The  modemlBed  town  hall  was  originally  built  ia  1448.  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  Sassen  Foort,  one  of  the  old  dty 
gates;  a  giId*house  (1571);  the  provincial  government  ofiioes, 
containing  the  archives;  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
aatuial  hbtory.    Three  miles  from  ZwoUe,  on  a  sUc^t  eminence 


called  the  Af^ietenbcfg,  or  hill  of  St  Agnai,  ootit  stood  the 
Augustinian  convent  in  which  Thomas  i  Kempia  wpent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  and  died  in  147  x.  ZwoUe  has  a  consider- 
able trade  by  river,  a  large  fish  market,  and  the  most  impor* 
tant  cattle  market  in  Holland  after  Rotterdam.  The  more 
important  industries  comprise  cotton  mantifactures^  iron  works, 
boat-building,  dyeing  and  bleaching,  tanning,  rope-making 
and  salt>making. 

ZYMOTIC  DISBASB8  (Gr.  {^/ny,  ferment),  a  term  in  medicine, 
formerly  applied  to  the  dass  of  acute  infectious  maladies.  As 
originally  employed  by  Dr  W.  Farr,  of  the  British  Registrar- 
General's  department,  the  term  included  the  diseases  which  were 
"epidemic,  endemic  and  contagious,"  and  weie  regarded  as 
owing  their  origin  to  the  presence  of  a  morbific. principle  in  the 
system,  acting  in  a  manner  analogous  to,  although  aot  identical 
with,  the  process  of  fermentation.  A  Itfge  number  of  diseases 
were  accordingly  included  under  this  designation.  The  term, 
however,  came  to  be  restricted  in  medical  nomendature  to  the 
chief  fevers  and  contagious  diseases  (e.g.  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  erysipelas,  cholera, 
whooping-cough,  diphtheria,  ftc.)'  The  sdenoe  of  bacteriology 
has  clisphtced  the  old  fermentation  theory,  and  the  term  has 
practically  dropped  out  of  use. 
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